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ly satisfactory.  MARTIN  I..  DA  VET. 

Tarrytown,  N.  Y Business  Manager. 

' ‘ • Jchool  of  Practical  Forestry. 


O wherever  you  will,  through  any 
large  fruit  district — Western,  Cen- 
tral or  Eastern  States— you’ll  find  satis- 
tied  users  of  Deming  Spray  Pumps. 

Keen,  hard-headed,  wide-awake 
growers,  men  who  produce  fruit  for 
profit,  and  make  it  pay,  choose  Dem- 
ing Outfits  because  of  their  constant, 
year-after-year  records  of  good  ser- 
vice— because  they  stand  the  wear- 
and-tear  strain  of  every-day  orchard 
work,  and  because,  when  needed 
most,  they  can  be  depended  on. 

Years  ago,  when  spraying  first  be- 
came common  in  the  big  fruit  districts, 

Deming  Outfits  came  into  the  orchards 
and  proved  their  worth  in  competitive 
tests;  today  they  are  more  popular  than 
ever,  because  these  years  have  demonstrated  that  they  not 
only  work  right  when  first  purchased,  but  “after  the  new 
wearsoff  as  well — and  with  a minimum  of  repair  charges. 

These  spray  facts  are  bound  to  appeal  to  you,  Mr. 
Fruit  Grower,  for  they’re  true;  we  can  prove  them,  and 
will  gladly  do  so  if  you  like,  by  users  of 


The  spraying  outfit  we  purchased  of 
your  agent  has  given  good  service.  We 
work  it  at  a pressure  of  from  140  to  175 
pounds,  using  four  large  nozzles  and  the 
pump  and  engine  have  no  trouble  keeping 
it  up.  The  engine  has  never  given  the 
leaM  trouble  but  runs  steady,  using  not 
more  than  5 quarts  of  gasoline  for  10 
hours  work.  The  only  limit  to  the  capac- 
ity of  the  rig  is  the  amount  of  pressure 
your  hose  will  stand. 

Yours  very  truly. 

JOHN  WALTERS.  New^  York. 


Deming  Spray  Pumps 

T h A niltfif  T XT  nrlrc  cnlanaiai,  T ~ 


The  outfit  works  splendidly.  I can  rec 
ommend  it  to.  anyone  wanting  a good 
power  sprayer.  I want  to  thank  your 
agent.  Mr.  Underwood,  for  recommending 
it.  Our  ground  is  quite  uneven,  but  the 
engine  only  stopped  once  for  us  all  sea- 
son. This  was  while  we  were  turning 
around  on  a hillside. 

Signed  J.  E.  MAY,  Missouri. 

The  gasoline  engine  spraying  machine 
recently  delivered,  we  have  found  sat- 
isfactory, particularly  in  so  far  as  the 
Engine  and  Pump  arrangements  are  con- 
cerned. Very  truly  yours. 

City  of  E.  F.  HAUSERMAN, 

Cleveland,  O.  Asst.  Purchasing  Agent. 


RIGHT  IN  YOUR  OWN  LOCALITY 

Good  honest  workmanship  and  the  right  kind  of  materials  play  a 
^ !S*  I;a_rt  m the  success  of  Deming1  Sprayers;  but  back  of  it  is  the  planning 
tn’'  ues’gning  and  the  “knowing  how”  of  men  who  are  not  only  thoroughly 
good  Pump  builders,  but  experienced  fruit-growers  as  well. 

is  that  practical  getting-down-to-facts — that  knack  of  knowing 
just  what  the  up-to-date  grower  needs  in  the  Spray  Pump  line,  and  then 
supplymg  it— that  has  given  Deming  Sprayers  their  high  standing  and 
that  has  made  each  of  our  outfits  an  ideal  type — a real  model. 

Deming  Spray  Pumps  for  1910  include  more  than  20  styles — ranging 
Irom  the  little  bucket  outfit  to  the  big  power  machines.  Each  has  its 
place,  but  the  important  points  of  Deming  construction — brass  ball  valves 
and  brass  working  parts  throughout,  ample  air 
chamber  space  and  a number  of  labor-saving  features 
— are  found  in  large  and  small  alike. 

Our  Spray  Nozzles  are  still 
notably  the  “Bordeaux,”  the 
“Simplex.” 

Our  1910  Spray  Book  is  the  handsomest  we 
ever  issued.  It's  more  than  a catalogue — it  contains 
lots  of  useful  information  about  spraying  and  will 
be  sure  to  interest  you. 


We  tried  nine  of  the  Demins'  and  one 
each  of  two  ether  kinds  on  our  orchard 
last  year  and  will  say  that  the  Demins 
came  far  ahead  of  the  others  for  ability 
to  keep  soins  all  the  time.  One  of  the 
others  broke  down  continually  while  one 
of  the  others  was  a two  cycle  machine, 
which  was  lighter  in  weight.  The  trouble 
was  that  we  only  had  one  man  out  of 
the  35  working  on  these  spraying  ma- 
chines who  could  start  it,  and  as  it 
shut  down  repeatedly,  was  not  working 
over  three-fourths  of  the  time. 
UNDERWOOD  & VIRES  COLD  STG.  CO., 
Hutchinson,  Kansas. 


far  in  the  lead — - 
‘Demorel”  and  the 


Your  Hardware  or  Implement  Dealer  can  get 
you  a copy  and  quote  prices  on  our  various  Pumps 
and  Nozzles.  Ask  him  about  them;  if  he  refuses  to 
supply  you  with  information  and  prices,  tell  us  and 
we  will  quote  direct. 

We  make  Hand  and  Power  Pumps,  Hydraulic 
Rams,  etc.,  for  all  uses,  and  will  gladly  furnish 
information  and  literature  upon  request,  direct  or 
through  dealers. 


DISTRIBUTING  AGENCIES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


The  Deming  Co. 

745  Depot  Street  : SALEM,  OHIO 


For  1910  we  have  a complete  assortment  ot 

FRUIT  TREES  SMALL  FRUITS 

FOREST  TREES  GRAPE  VINES 
ORNAMENTAL  AND  SHADE  TREES 
FLOWERING  BULBS  ROSES 

PERENNIAL  PLANTS 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS 

Our  stock  of  Hardy  Perennials,  such  as 
Phlox,  Asters,  Chrysanthemums,  Peonies,  Hol- 
lyhocks, Coreopsis,  Achillea,  Golden  Glow, 
etc.,  is  especially  large.  We  can  quote  right 
prices  on  any  quantity. 


DWARF  PEAR 

Of  which  we  make  a specialty. 


KAISERIN  AUGUSTA  VICTORIA  ROSE 
One  of  the  best. 


Besides  all  standard  varieties  we  have 
some  specialties  of  great  value.  Dwaif 
Pear  and  Apple  Trees,  suited  for  the 
small  garden,  or  for  use  as  fillers;  Goose- 
berries, Currants,  trained  in  tree  form. 
All  are  fully  described  in  our  catalogue— 
and  the  stock  sent  you  will  be  as  describ- 
ed in  the  book. 

We  have  a Large  Stock  of  Elberta 
Peach  Trees  of  Exceptional  Quality. 

We  pay  freight  on  all 
orders  for  nursery  ^tock 
amounting  to  ten  dollars 
or  over. 


SILVER  MINE  SEED  CORN— We  have  a good  stock. 


MAY  KING  LETTUCE 
The  best  Head  Lettuce  in  the 


What  Our 
Customers  Say 


In  addition  to  carrying  a full  lme  ot  Nursery 
Stock,  we  also  handle  High-Grade  Seeds  of  all  kinds, 
including  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds  Grass 
Mixtures,  Seed  Corn,  Seed  Grains,  Seed  Potatoes, 
Sugar  Cane,  Kaffir  Corn,  Rape,  Millet,  Plants  for 
Bee  Pasture,  Tree  Seeds,  Etc. 

Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  of  all  Kinds 

A number  of  sterling  novelties  among  the  latter 

f°r GARDEN  TOOLS  OF  ALL  KINDS.  We  can 
also  supply  Sprayers  of  Best  Make,  Insecticides, 
Fungicides. 


It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  Planters  kn°w  the 

Trees  and  Seeds  they  buy  are  reliable  We  make 

every  possible  effort  to  have  ail  °ur  st°ck  °f  reli 
able  quality.  See  what  our  customers  say  of  our 
treatment  of  them: 

The  seeds  I received  from  you  this  spring  have 
proven "to  be  the  best  seeds  that  have  ever  been 
planted  in  this  section  of  the  country.  Mj  custom- 
ers tell  me  that  they  believe  every  kernel  made  a 
plant  and  the  seeds  I myself  planted  have  been 

the  best  in  the  history  of  r TonJs  WvbLk 

amazed  at  my  cabbage  crop. — E.  B.  Jones,  N yba  , 

Okla. 

The  100  trees  I received  two  years  ago  came  In 
fine  shape  and  they  are  in  fine  shape  now.  I have 
lost  two1  trees  out  of  100  and  last  summer  was  the 
dryest  summer  we  ever  had  m Pennsylvania  I ate 
Fn°Tish  Morello  from  my  one-year-old  Cherr  les, 
Fwo  trees  had  Cherries  and  I also  ate  Fays  Cur- 
rants from  my  one-year-old  plants.  I will  place 
nnnther  order  with  you  soon  and  you  will  near 
from  Ithers  neaT  me/  The  agent  from  Sutters,  Pa 
Nurseries  said  it  was  a fine  lot  of  trees  but  was 
It  true  to  name.  Well,  they  are  true  to  name  and 
I can  say  the  Cherries  and  Currants  are  tiue  to 
name  and  I will  say  the  others  are  true  to  name. 
No  man  ever  saw  trees  grow  nicer  than  the  trees 
that  came  from  the  German  Nurseries.-Thomas  T. 


Alfalfa  Seed  a Specialty 


A specialty  is  made  of  Nebraska  Upland-Grown 
Alfalfa  Seed  of  highest  quality.  This  is  government- 
tested  seed  and  will  please  you.  Write  for  samples 
and  prices. 


Send  For  Our  Catalogue 


Our  Catalogue  of  112  pages  is  our  only  salesman. 
It  tells  all  about  the  various  lines  of  stock  we  carry, 
quotes  prices,  etc.  It  is  fully  illustrated,  conserva- 
tively written,  and  is  the  standard  by  which  our  cus- 
tomers measure  their  returns  from  our  bruit  frees, 
Seeds  etc.  This  catalogue  costs  us  15c  apiece,  in 
hundred-thousand  lots — but  you  can  get  a copy  free 
for  the  asking,  if  you  write  at  once  and  say  you  saw 
this  advertisement  in  The  Fruit-Grower.  We  wi 
not  only  send  the  book  free,  but  will  send  a trial 
packet  of  our  new  “Coreless  Tomato  for  trial. 

Send  for  the  catalogue  today,  and  then  get  your 
order  for  Stock  and  Seeds  in  early.  You  can  order 
all  you  want  from  us;  no  use  sending  a nursery  order 
to  one  firm  and  a seed  order  to  another.  Send  hot  i 
our  best  attention,  whether  it  is  large  or  very  small. 


. dlLCiUI'JG}  vv  CJ  « 

the  catalogue  and  the  free  packet  ot  the 


German  Nurseries  & Seed  House 


CARL  SONDEREGGER,  Proprietor 

Box  500,  BEATRICE,  NEBRASKA 


PRIZETAKER  ONION — An  old  favorite. 
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Seeds  'Trees  that  Grow 

24  YEARS  IN  THE  BUSINESS  11 

UNDER  ONE  MANAGEMENT 

F 


, OR  the  past  twenty-four  years  The  German 
Nurseries  have  supplied  customers  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  with  Reliable  Seeds  and 
Nursery  Stock  of  all  kinds.  During  that  time 
we  have  pursued  one  policy:  Sell  direct  to  planters 

through  our  catalogue,  and  to  give  absolute  satisfac- 
tion In  no  other  way  could  our  business  have  suc- 
ceeded. The  orchards  planted  from  our  trees  have 
borne  fruit  for  many  years — and  the  stock  was  sat- 
isfactory, else  we  could  not  have  continued  our  busi- 
ness under  the  same  policy,  by  the  same  manage- 
ment, for  twenty-four  years.  When  you  buy  trees 
and  plants  and  seeds  from  The  German  Nurseries, 
test  them  and  see  that  they  measure  up  to  the  cata- 
logue— then  you  will  know  why  our  business  in- 
creases in  volume  every  year. 


■. 
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The  Edison! 

■■  ■ — — — 

The  Latest  Style  EDISON  Phonograph  in  Our  New 
Outfit  No.  10™“  this  superb  entertainer,  Mr.  Edison’s 
latest,  final  improvement  of  phonograph — shipped 


. 

Yes,  free.  I don’t  ask  a cent  of  your  money 
I don’t  want  you  to  keep  the  phonograph — 
I just  want  to  give  it  to  you  on  a free  loan — 
then  you  may  return  it  at  my  own  expense. 


Read  the  Offer: 


I will  ship  you  free  this 
grand  No.  10  outfit,  Fire- 
side Model, with  one  dozen 
Gold  Molded  and  Amberol 
records.  You  do  not  have  to  pay  me  one  cent  C.  O.  D.  or  sign  any  lease  or 
mortgages.  _ I want  you  to  get  this  free  outfit — the  masterpiece  of  Mr.  Edi- 
son’s skill — in  your  home.  I want  you  to  see  and  hear  Mr.  Edison’s  final  and 
greatest  improvement  in  phonographs.  I want  to  convince  you  of  its  wonderful  superiority.  Give 
a free  concert,  give  a minstrel  show,  music,  dances,  the  old  fashioned  hymns,  grand  opera,  comic 
opera— all  this  I want  you  to  hear  free  of  charge— all  in  your  own  home— on  this  free  loan  offer. 

MY  REASON— My  reason  for  this  free  loan  offer,  this  extra  liberal  offer  on  the  finest 
talking  machine  ever  made — see  below. 


MR.  EDISON  Says:  “I  want  to  see  a 
Phonograph  in  every  American  home.” 

The  Phonograph  is  the  result  of  years  of  experiment;  it  is  Mr.  Edison’s  pet  and  hobby. 
He  realizes  fully  its  value  as  an  entertainer  and  educator;  for  the  phonograph  brings  the  pleasure 
of  the  city  right  to  the  village  and  the  farm  home.  Now,  the  new  Fireside  Edison  Phono- 
graph of  our  outfit  No.  10,  1910  Model,  is  the  latest  and  greatest  improved  talking  machine  made  by  this  great 
inventor.  Everybody  should  hear  it;  everybody  must  hear  it.  If  you  have  only  heard  other  talking  machines 
before,  you  cannot  imagine  what  beautiful  music  you  can  get  from  the  outfit  No.  10.  This  new  machine  is 
just  out  and.  has  never  been  heard  around  the  country.  We  want  to  convince  you^  we  want  to  prove  to  you 
that  this  outfit  is  far,  far  superior  to  anything  ever  heard  before.  Don’t  miss  this  wonderfully  liberal  offer. 


My  RmCAII  * don  t want  you  to  buy  lt—I  don  1 ask  y°u  to  buy  anything.  But  I do  feel  that  if  I can  send 

you  this  great  phonograph  and  convince  you  of  its  merits,  of  its  superiority,  you  will  be  glad  to  invite  your  neighbors 
and  fnends  to  your  house  to  let  them  hear  the  free  concert.  Then,  perhaps,  one  or  more  of  your  friends  will  be  glad 
t0  bF  on,?£  these , great  outfits  No. .10.  You  can  tell  your  friends  that  they  can  get  an  Edison  Phonograph  outfit  complete  with  records  for  only  $2  00  a 
month  12.00  a month  the  easiest  possible  payment  and,  at  the  same  time,  a rock-bottom  price.  Perhaps  you  yourself  would  want  a Phonograph,  and  if  you  ever  in- 
tend to  get  a phonograph,  now  is  the  chance  to  get  the  brand  new  and  most  wonderful  phonograph  ever  made,  and  on  a most  wonderfully  liberal  offer.  But  if  neither  vou 
Waf14  th|G  macMne’  that  1S  h--  ; I simply  want  you  to  have  it  on  a free  loan,  and  perhaps  somebody  who  heard  the  machine  will  buy  one  later.  Iam 

glad  to  send  it  on  a free  loan  olfer  anyway.  I will  take  it  as  a favor  if  you  will  send  me  your  name  and  address  so  I can  send  you  the  catalog then 

you  can  decide  whether  you  want  the  free  loan  There  are  no  strings  on  this  offer,  absolutely  none.  It  is  a free  loan  that  is  all.  I ask  not  for 
one  cent  of  your  money,  I only  say  if  any  of  your  people  want  to  buy  a phonograph,  they  may  get  one  for  $2.00  a month,  if  they  want  it 

Now,  remember , nobody  asks  for  a cent  of  your  money  I want  every  responsible  household  in  the 
fyo  ▼ ...  ^ . , , , , country,  every  man  who  wants  to  see 

% ^ his  home  cheerful  and  his  family  entertained,  every  good  father,  every  good  husband,  to  write  and  get  these  free  con- 
r'f^  ^^certs  h'S  home.  Remember,  the  loan  is  absolutely  free  from  us,  and  we  do  not  even  charge  you  anything  C. n ’rv 

Write  for  the  FREE  Edison  Catalog 

\ % I _ _ — - g plete 


Write  Today 
for  this  in- 
teresting 
catalog 

FREE 


X 


\<\  \ 
\VW 


of  music  and  vaudeville  entertainments. 
You  can  pick  out  just  the  kind  of  records 
you  want  for  the  entertainment  you 
want  on  this  free  loan  in  your 
own  home.  Get  this  catalog  at  once, 
then  you  can  decide  whether  or  not 
you  want  a free  loan  and  when  you 
mt  it.  You  can  also  decide  just  the  music  you  want. 
Remember,  I will  appreciate  it  as  a favor  if  you  will  giv 


\ 


xvcmciiiuci,  x wm  appreciate  it  as  a tavor  it  you  will  give 
me  the  opportunity  of  sending  you  this  latest  style  ma 

^ i n A fh  A rl  tmn  v nf  TYf  »•  T? M „l..’l  1 xL.'.  f l 


\ 


Vv  - 

X 

% 


chine — the  climax  of  Mr.  Edison’s  skill — on  this  free  loan 
offer.  I will  appreciate  it  especially  if  you  will  send  me 
your  name  and  address  anyway  right  now,  so  I can  fully 
and  clearly  explain  our  methods  of  shipping  the  Edison 
▲.  Phonograph  on  a free  loan  offer.  SIGN  THE  COU- 


PON  TODAY.  Do  it  right  now. 


% 


FW  RAUCH II  Edison  Phon.  Distributers.  Dept. 

■ Aa  BADOUn,  EDISON  BLOCK,  - - - CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CANADIAN  OFFICE:  355  Portage  Avenue,  Winnepeg,  Can. 


Just 
sign  and 
mail  the  cou- 
pon at  the  left, 
and  get  this  FREE 
catalog.  Write  TODAY 
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c/l  Few  Chickens 

SMALL  SPACE- BIG  PROFITS 


The  assertion  that  money  can  be  made  from  poultry  on  a ^NEW  SYSTEM 

to  the  man  accustomed  to  the  idea  that  fowls  must  hav  . kitt  a RY  the  year  ’round.  If  desired  the  plant 

shows  how  this  plant  may  be  operated,  and  kept  PERFECTLY  ^ o{  an 

or di nary  salary"  toS! 2bte Xte  die*  S a few  hens  if  the  wonderful  NEVITT  SYSTEM  is  fol- 
lowed. 


mil 


UMEIT 


The  big  poultry  raisers  have  valuable  methods  and  short  cuts  that  the  public  t’oew-''  l* T 6 m j?  vr T tY  Y ST E M 
information8  is  a vital  feature  of  their  business-a  part of  ‘ 

one  of  the  most  prosperous  small  Paltry  plants  in  the  Sout  f th  t time  Great  influence 

unique  ideas  and  money-making  methods  were  used  that  are  published  now  tor  tne  n seCrets  public. 

like  the  NEVITT  SYSTEM.  It  is  different,  and  contains  dollar-makmg  plans  tnat  you 
if  you  will  put  them  into  practice. 

IF. « TOE  SMEll  HER 


IP! 


ST 


before,  isn’t  it,  but  it  s a fact — an  expensive  fact.  Plans  a . " , is.ttt'VTTT  SYSTEM  There  are  doz- 
of  this  loss  is  eliminated.  This  is  only  one  plan  of  the  many  in  the  NEVITT  SYbiRM. 

ens  just  as  vital  to  your  success. 

m YEAR 


m i 


A hen  that  will  lay  200  eggs  per  year  will  put  money  in  the  bank  f or  Y N h 
without  proper  food.  Green  food  the  year  ’round  does  the  work.  How  to .Produce  ^ per 

is  one  secret  in  the  NEVITT  SYSTEM.  This  plan  alone  is  good  as  gold  to  all  poultry  raisers. 


uss  mimm 


Full  plans  and  instructions  are  given  for  a very  simple  very  f*f*d*^^ 
less  hatcher.  It  hatches  practically  all  the  chicks,  saving  the  big  loss  of  those  that  die  m tne  si leu  oy 
the  ordinary  method  of  hatching.  A very  valuable  plan.  Anyone  can  construct  a fireless  hatcher  m a few 
hours  time  from  the  plans  given  for  150-egg  size  at  a cost  of  less  than 

TiHE  fwmm  BBWMBDEB 

Can  be  constructed  by  any  one  in  an  hour’s  time  at  a cost  of  50  cents.  It  is  absolutely 
dependable  and  reliable. 

TiMiwi  brows  i eht  weeks 

A method  that  means  ready  money  and  quick  growth  at  the  right  season. 

nm$  T®  SELECT  FiflS  TC»T  fflE  IPIWFi®  LAYERS 

and  a simple  plan  for  determining  the  earning  power  of  every  bird. 

A ffllAlP  FEED 


that  beats  any  balanced  ration,  at  one-fourth  the  cost. 

ITS 


The  above  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  vast  value  of  the  system.  The  plans  are  assembledfor 

a*game  f^SpS  fanSnd  «£n^ake  success,  a 

certainty  if  you  will  faithfully  follow  them.  Read  the  following  letters. 

SS 

System  is  supplied  only  in  connection  with  one  of  the  prepaid  only  gl.25—oi  both 

Hollapd’s^Ia^azlne^nd  F^rm^mT^nclYand  Nevltt  System  only  81.75.  ’ Th?s  is  the  greatest  oner 
ever  made.  Are  you  ready  to  .loin  the  thousands  FARM  AND  RANCH  PUBa-lSHIf  G COMPANY, 

of  readers  \vh  are  t king  auvantf^  oi  in  , — 

most  remarkable  ofler  n modern  publication  frrttt  T»  T«ra« 
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The  Best  Place  On  Earth 
For  a Man  To  Make  Money 

Pecos  Valley  Wins  Over  the  World  With  Its  Fruits 

The  coming  fruit  country  of  the  United  States  is  the  irrigable  land 
along  the  route  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  & Orient  Ry.,  in  the  Pecos 
Valley,  Texas.  Ten  acres  there  will  give  you  a good  income — and  the 
increase  in  value  of  your  land  will  make  you  rich.  The  time  to  look  into 
this  matter  is  now — because  the  Orient  has  not  yet  closed  the  gap  between 
San  Angelo  and  Puerta  Monica.  But  the  rails  are  growing  closer  every 
day  and  with  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive  in  this  wonderful  valley  your 
land  will  leap  upward  in  values.  You  can  buy  it  now  for  one-thirtieth  of 
what  it  should  be  worth.  And  you  can  buy  it  on  terms  so  easy  that  no 
man  should  refuse  this  chance  of  independence  and  fortune. 

WRITE  ME  TODAY  FOR  THIS  FASCINATING  FREE  BOOK 

Simply  send  me  your  name  and  address  and  I will  send  you  by 
return  mail  a “Picture  Trip  Down  the  Pecos." 
bulletins  and  testimony  from  men  who  know. 

This  literature  will  fairly  and  honestly  present 
to  you  an  opportunity  that  you  have  prob- 
ably never  had  before  and  which  you  will  _ 
never  have  again.  If  you  are  anxious  to  a,‘ 

put  your  savings  where  they  will  grow 
manifold  with  absolute  safety— if  you 
are  anxious  to  secure  a home  and  inde- 
pendence— if  you  are  anxious  to  share 
in  the  magical  prosperity  of  the 
great  Southwest — if  you  are  anx 
ious  to  exchange  the  uncertain 
ties  of  farming  or  the  slavery  of 
a “job”  for  the  certain  rewards 
of  Irrigated  Land  in  one  of 
the  richest  valleys  in  the 
world  — you  should  claim 
some  of  this  land  before 
it  is  too  late.  I want 
the  chance  to  show 
every  farmer  or  busi- 
ness man  how  he 
can  make  money 
now  by  gettingjust 
ahead  of  con- 
struction of  a 


I will  send  you  my 


great  trans- 
continental 
railroad. 


Go  Where 
The 
Arrow 
Points 


Backed 
by  the 
best  au- 
thority of 
fruit  grow- 
ers from  all 
parts  of  Amer- 
ica. Pecos  Val- 
ley fruits  have 
won  W o r 1 d’s 
Fair  gold  medals. 
Pecos  Valley  or- 
chards and  vine- 
yards now  in  a high 
state  of  cultivation 
yield  profits  of  $250  to 
$1,000  per  year  and  sell 
at  $500  to  $1,500  an  acre. 
There  are  reasons.  Experts 
tell  you  these  convincingly. 
Read,  then  act.  A fruit  farm 
in  such  a climate  is  much 
safer  than  any  investment,  and 
as  a dividend  producer  it  excels 
Standard  Oil. 

PECOS  PRODUCTS  WIN 

Pecos  products  win  wherever  shown. 
At  the  El  Paso  Fair  they  took  twenty- 
two  first  prizes.  At  the  World’s  Fair  in 
St.  Louis  the  Pecos  fruits  won  over  all  the 
world.  Alfalfa  produces  from  $75.00  to 
$125.00  per  acre.  Your  alfalfa  crop  will  pay 
your  expense  and  pay  for  your  land  while 
your  fruit  trees  are  coming  to  maturity. 


PEACHES 


Archie  Thompson,  Secretary  and  General  Manager  of  the  Old 
Sycamore  Water  Development  Co.,  of  California,  who  has  recently 
visited  the  lower  Pecos  Valley,  says: 

aiie  lnT  ti?e  lower  Pecos  Valley,  peach  orchards  producing  the  finest 
flavored  peaches  I have  ever  eaten.  The  entire  Pecos  Valley  grows  grapes  in 
abundance  and  of  the  finest  flavor.  There  are  no  such  rivers  in  California  as  the 
I ecos  River.  Suj|i  a source  of  water  supply  is  of  undeterminable  value,  and  in 
™ould 'Y°\'th  x gold  mine-  1 have  been  engaged  for  many  years  in 
developing  desert  land  but  I never  developd  any  that  I thought  quite  as  promising 
as  are  the  lands  in  the  Pecos  Valley.  All  kinds  of  farm  products  grow  there  in 
great  abundance,  I confess  that  as  a peach  growing  country  it  surpasses  Califor- 
nia. because  California  nights  are  too  cool  for  peaches.” 


GRAPES 


Sam  H.  Dixon,  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Horticulture,  St.  Louis 
Exposition,  says: 

• The  great  Pecos  Valley  exhibit  clearly  demonstrates  the  adaptability  of  the 
soil  and  climate  to  perfect  development  of  the  grape.  The  Muscat.  Malaga,  To- 
kay and  Cornishons  exhibited  by  several  growers  in  the  lower  Pecos  Valiev  of 
Texas,  were  the  finest  type,  largest  bund  es  and  superior  in  flavor  to  anv  other 
state.  California  is  our  nearest  competitor;  and  we  are  nearer  by  1.200  miles  and 
our  grapes  come-  on  the  market  six  weeks  to  two  months  earlier.” 


PEARS 


Parker  Earle,  the  famous  pear  expert,  who  was  president  for  16 
years  of  the  American  Horticultural  Society,  says: 

"The  pear  situation,  generally  speaking,  is  a discouraging  one.  There  Is  one 
^Cilnq^rabl,f,  dise^se— the  dreaded  blight— that  has  swept  the  orchards  of  the 
P ^tes  like  a desolating  fire.  The  acreage  of  pears  is  not  increasing.  I was 
hunting  for  an  ideal  pear  country  until  nine  years  ago  T came  to  the  Pecos  Val- 
ley, and  I found  it  here.  We  have  no  blight — not  a sign  of  it.  The  bark  on 
every  limb  is  as  clean  and  bright  as  a piece  of  mahogany.  Every  leaf  is  green 
and  varnished  and  stays  so  till  the  frost  brings  it  down  in  the  fall.  I have  never 
seen  such  healthy  trees  anywhere.  The  pear  is  fair  skinned  and  has  a delicate 
satin  finish,  and  in  the  mouth  is  unsurpassed  for  flavor.”  ’ 


GET  THIS  BOOK  OF  PROOF! 

Write  me  today  for  my  beautiful  illustrated  book,  “Picture  Trip 
Down  the  Pecos  —also  maps,  bulletins,  etc.  Make  your  reservation 
promptly,  as  the  price  of  the  land  is  advancing  rapidly.  Write  today,  or 
better,  wire  when  you  will  take  the  excursion.  Excursions  first  and  third 
Tuesdays  each  month. 

F.  A.  HORNBECK,  Land  Commissioner 

Kansas  City,  Mexico  & Orient  Ry. 

924  BALTIMORE  AVENUE  KANSAS  CITY;  MISSOURI 


Partial  View  of  the  Garden  of  H.  J.  Weber  & Sous 

Beautify  your  home  grounds  by 
planting  Trees,  Shrubs,  Hedges, 
Vines,  Roses,  Perennials,  etc. 

A pretty  garden  enhances  the  value  of 
your  property. 

Five  or  ten  dollars  judiciously  spent  annually  for  the  beautification  of 
your  home  grounds  will  produce  wonderful  results  in  a few  years 

The  Weber  Nurseries  were  established  in  1867  on  a moderate  scale; 
today  we  cultivate  200  acres  growing  over  800  varieties  of  trees,  shrubs, 
vines,  etc.  We  are  life-long  Nurserymen  and  Florists.  It  will  pay  you  to 
confer  with  us.  We  deal  direct  with  our  patrons. 

We  make  the  following  SPECIAL  OFFER  to  readers  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower:  On  all  orders  received  before  March  1st,  1910,  taken  from  our 

Catalog  and  Price  List,  cash  with  the  order,  you  may  select  additional 
plants  (according  to  the  amount  of  your  order),  as  follows: 


On 

orders 

amounting 

to 

$ 2.50, 

Select 

$ 3.00 

Worth 

On 

orders 

amounting 

to 

5.00, 

Select 

6.00 

Worth 

On 

orders 

amounting 

to 

7.50, 

Select 

0.00 

Worth 

On 

orders 

amounting 

to 

10.00, 

Select 

12.00 

Worth 

On 

orders 

amounting 

to 

15.00, 

Seleet 

18.00 

Worth 

On 

orders 

amounting 

to 

20.00, 

Select 

24.00 

Worth 

Be  sure  and  mention  .this  paper,  which  will  entitle  you  to  the  above 
offer.  DO  IT  NOW  as  this  "Ad"  may  not  appear  again. 

Send  for  our  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

H.  J.  WEBER  & SONS  NURSERY  CO. 

NURSERY,  MO.  (Near  St.  Louis) 


RENEW  YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION 
TODAY 


1 Year 
3 Years 
5 Years 


$1.00 

2.00 

3.00 


This  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower  is 
perhaps  the  best  we  have  ever  pub- 
lished. Certainly  it  has  cost  more 
money  to  produce  it.  What  do  you 
think  of  it  ? Then  send  renewal 
of  your  subscription  today.  Add 
a new  subscriber,  too  & & A & 
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The  Apple  Show  at  Spokane 


sented  the  non-irrigated  sections  and 
some  from  irrigated  orchards,  but  to 
the  passers-by  there  was  no  difference 
in  the  size,  color  or  appearance  of  the 
fruits  of  either  condition,  for  they 
were-  all  very  beautiful.  One  of  these 
booths  pleased  the  visitors  especially 


cash  was  won  by  George  B.  Spencer 
Entiat,  Wash. 

British  Columbia  was  well  repre- 
sented with  attractive  displays  from 
Kelowna  Nelson  and  Arrow  Lake  and 
from  Vernon.  These  displays  were 
made  doubly  interesting  by  the  very 
courteous  gentlemen  who  had  charge 
of  the  displays.  To  every  visitor  who 
passed  these  gentlemen  would  explain 
the  good  qualities  of  their  fruits,  and 


BEAUTIFUL  EXHIBIT  FROM  VALE  OF  CASHMERE,  WASHINGTON. 


well,  and  it  was  continually  thronged 
by  persons  who  stopped  to  admire 
the  display  and  to  inhale  the  delicious 
aroma  of  the  deep  red  apples.  It  was 
a booth  of  McIntosh  Reds,  exhibited 
by  Mrs.  Thomas  Halloway  of  Flor- 
ence, Mont.  Mrs.  Halloway  was  the 
only  woman  exhibitor  having  a booth 


the  many  good  points  about  their  re- 
spective sections  for  fruit  growing. 
Their  instructive  talks  did  much  to 
dissipate  the  idea  many  strangers  held 
that  British  Columbia  is  only  a land 
of  icebergs  and  blizzards,  and  the  ap- 
ples on  display  spoke  louder  than 
words  the  fact  that  the  province  in 


The  second  National  Apple  Show, 
held  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  came  to  a 
successful  close  on  the  night  of  No- 
vember 20.  It  was  undoubtedly  the 
largest  and  most  magnificent  show 
ever  attempted  by  any  section  of  the 
world  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  ad- 
vertising the  apple.  Ably  managed 
by  Mr.  Ren  H.  Rice  and  presided  over 
by  Mr.  Howard  W.  Elliott,  president 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  the 
show  opened  its  doors  to  the  public 
on  November  15  for  one  week.  Hav- 
ing come  into  existence  the  year  be- 
fore for  the  purpose  of  advertising  the 
apple,  the  National  Apple  Show  man- 
agement was  much  gratified  to  see  the 
idea  taken  up  and  successfully  carried 
out  this  year  by  many  organizations 
in  all  parts  of  the  apple-growing  re- 
gion. 

The  show  was  held  in  the  Armory 
at  Spokane,  to  which  a very  large  tent 
annex  was  made  in  which  to  shelter 
the  many  exhibits.  All  of  the  car  load 
exhibits  and  limited  displays  were 
shown  in  the  annex,  while  within  the 
Armory  proper  were  the  plate  dis- 
plays, the  cooking  demonstrations  and 
the  meetings  for  the  discussion  of 
subjects  of  deep  interest  to  the  North- 
western fruit-growers. 

An  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the 
show  may  be  gain- 
ed from  the  fact  it 
Contained  approxi- 
mately twenty  car 
.oads  of  apples,  em- 
bracing 2,160  ex- 
hibits, representing 
twenty-three  states 
and  two  Canadian 
provinces.  It  wa® 
calculated  that  if 
all  of  the  apples 
in  the  display  were 
placed  side  by  side 
they  would  form 
an  unbroken  line 
seventy  - two  and 
one-fourth  miles  in 
length,  taking  the 
average  diameter 
of  the  apples  as  be- 
ing three  inches. 

Of  these  many  ap- 
ples there  were 
thirteen  car  loads 
entered  for  the  va- 
rious prizes  to  be 
awarded  to  the  car 
load  exhibits.  The 
remainder  being  di- 
vided among  the 
other  classes  of  dis- 
plays. While  there 
were  twenty-three 
states  having  en- 
tries, by  far  the 
larger  amount  oi 
fruit  came  from 
Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, Montana  anc 
British  Columbia 

and  the  car  load  WINNER  OF  GRAND  SWEEPSTAKES  PRIZE, 

exhibits  being  only  Thig  was  a straight  car  of  Spitzenburgs  exhigW  by  Tr°n«on  & Guthrie,  Eagle  Point,  Ore 

from  Oregon  and  the  illustration  is  Mr.  H.  B.  Tronson.  The  Bruit  urowei  iui 

Washington.  spl?.n<\id  at  the  show  this  year  and  had  a sim. 

ilar  exhibit  last  year  for  which  she 
obtained  one  of  the  choice  prizes. 

Attractive  Booths. 

There  was  a score  or  more  of  these 
tastefully  arranged  booth  displays, 
each  of  which  rivaled  the  others  for 
fine  apples.  Elgin,  Oregon,  had  a 
large  and  nice  display  containing  some 
beautifully  colored  Winter  Bananas. 

The  Stephens  County,  Washington, 
display  likewise  had  some  wonderfully 
fine  apples  of  this  variety,  although 
the  first  prize  for  a ten-box  exhibit  of 
Winter  Bananas,  consisting  of  five 
acres  of  land  at  Lakeview,  Oregon, 
was  won  by  M.  Horan,  Wenatchee, 

Wash.,  and  the  second  prize  of  $50 


. The 
orchard 


These  apples  were  all  displayed  in 
a very  attractive  manner  and  in  a 
way  which  would  show  them  all  off 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  central 
portion  of  the  annex  was  given  over 
to  the  carload  displays.  Every  box  in 
each  lot  had  the  lid  removed  and  the 
boxes  spread  out  side  beside  on  im- 
mense racks,  so  that  they  really  made 
high  walls  of  apples.  And  such  a 
wonderful  sight. 

Surrounding  the  carload  displays, 
and  arranged  along  all  sides  of  the 
walls  of  the  annex  were  booths,  all 
of  which  were  very  tastefully  decorat- 
ed and  containing  displays  of  King 
Apple  as  produced  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Some  of  these  repre- 


the  far  Northwest  is  not  in  the  back- 
woods,  from  the  fruit-growers’  stand- 
point. 

The  booth  of  Omak,  Washington, 
was  made  interesting  in  the  same  way. 
Some  of  the  enthusiastic  boosters 
from  that  progressive  young  section 
were  especially  kind  in  explaining 
why  their  region  was  one  of  the  best 
in  the  world  for  the  fruit-grower.  The 
exhibits  from  Plains,  Mont.;  Baker 
County,  Ore.;  Lake  Chelan,  Wash.; 
Prosser,  WAsh.;  Klickitat  County, 
and  Moran,  Wash.;  Hamilton,  Mont.; 
Kootenai  County,  Idaho;  Vashon  Isl- 
and, Wash.;  Farmington,  Ellensburg, 
Methow  Valley,  and  Pullman,  Wash., 
were  all  splendid,  interesting  and  at- 


tractive and  certainly  did  much  to 
make  known  the  fruit  growing  pos- 
sibilities of  these  sections.  There 
were  likewise  many  other  very  cred- 
itable and  educational  district  exhibits. 

Poor  Apples  from  the  East. 

One  display  of  apples  came  in  for  a 
strong  amount  of  unfavorable  com- 
ment, it  being  a display  of  New  York 
grown  fruit  made  by  the  firm  of 
Simon,  Shuttleworth  & French  of 
New  York  City.  This  display  was  a 
disgraceful  representation  of  good  ap- 
ples from  New  York.  The  boxes  were 
all  poorly  packed,  and  contained 
small,  poorly  colored,  wormy,  scabby, 
misshaped  apples,  which  in  transit 
had  been  badly  bruised.  The  exhibit 
was  the  laughing  stock  of  the  show, 
and  was  pointed  out  many  hundreds 
of  times  by  enthusiastic  Northwest- 
erners  as  representative  of  the  best 
the  grand  old  state  of  New  York  could 
produce.  New  York  growers  can  pro- 
duce good  apples,  but  this  display 
was  certainly  far  from  being  the  best 
that  could  be  had  in  that  great  apple 
growing  state.  Next  year  the  growers 
should  see  to  it  that  the  exhibit  from 
New  York  is  a truly  representative 
one — which  the  one  this  year  was 
not. 

The  awarding  of  prizes  for  the  splen- 
did fruit  on  exhibit  was  a delicate  task, 
as  it  involved  an  immense  amount  of 
work,  close  observation  and  careful 
scoring  of  the  fruit.  This  work  was 
in  charge  of  the 
amiable  Prof.  H.  E. 
Van  Deman,  assist- 
ed by  Messrs.  Geo. 

J.  Kellogg  of  Lake 
Mills,  Wis.,  H.  M. 
Dunlap  of  Savoy, 
111.,  and  A.  P.  Bate- 
ham  of  Mosier, 
Ore.  These  gentle- 
men are  pomolo- 
gists  of  national 
reputation  and  are 
thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  various 
varieties  when 
grown  under  East- 
ern and  Western 
conditions. 

Fruit  - Grower 
readers  will  be  in- 
terested in  know- 
ing first  of  all,  that 
the  solid  silver  lov 
ing  cup  donated  by 
The  Fruit-Grower 
as  first  prize  for 
the  best  five  boxes 
of  Jonathan  apples 
was  won  by  Ted- 
ford  Bros,  of  Wen- 
atchee, Wash.  The 
second  prize  of  $15 
in  cash  was  won  by 
the  Klickitat  De- 
velopment League 
and  J.  T.  Wright, 
of  Wenatchee, 
Wash.,  got  the 
third  prize,  con- 
sisting of  a Na- 
tional Apple  Show 
diploma. 

The  sweepstakes 
prize  of  $1,500  for 
best  carload  of  apples,  was  stubborn- 
ly contested  because  of  the  large  num- 


gentleman  shown  in 
that  produced  this 


Round  Crest 
Orchard 
Heater 
Co. 

Canon  City,  Colo. 
Sea  Ad  on  Page  45 


RESULTS  OF  FOOD. 


Health  and  Natural  Conditions  Come 
From  Right  Feeding. 


^ OllU  IUU  L/C  lllVC 


BEST  PACKED  CAR  LOAD— ROME  BEAUTIES.  EXHIBITED  BY  B.  C.  C 


good  points  of  this  old  apple,  now  be- 
coming so  popular. 

C.  E.  Atkinson  of  Green  Bluff, 
Wash,,  got  the  $250  first  prize  for  a 
carload  of  Wagener  apples,  and  J.  F. 
'McCurdy  of  Toppenish,  Wash.,  got 
^irst  in  the  mixed  carload  class.  The 
prizes  for  winners  in  the  Winesap, 
Wagener,  Rome  Beauty  and  Spitzen- 
bug  classes  were  given  by  Howard 
Elliott,  president  of  the  apple  show 
and  who  also  is  president  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

For  the  best-packed  carload  in  the 
show  the  prize  was  awarded  to  O.  A. 
Smith  of  Garfield,  Wash.,  on  his  dis- 
play of  Rome  Beauties.  Unfortunate- 
ly, one  carload  of  very  fine  Newtown 
Pippin  apples,  grown  by  Charles  Pape 
of  Ashland,  Ore.,  were  disqualified 
from  competing  for  a prize  in  that 
class  because  of  having  arrived  too 
late  to  allow  of  the  paper  wrappers 
being  removed. 

Wenatchee  Wins  Many  Premiums. 

In  the  plate  displays  Wenatchee 
won  more  prizes  than  any  other  dis- 
trict, obtaining  eighty-seven  alto- 
gether, eighteen  of  which  were  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  O.  G.  France.  The  only 
Eastern  state  getting  a prize  in  this 
display  was  a plate  of  Benoni  from 
J.  A.  Burton  of  Mitchell,  Ind.  One 
of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  smaller 
displays  was  the  prize-winning  big  ap- 


Valuable  New  Seedling. 

Among  the  new  varieties  of  apples 
entered  for  a prize  the  winner  of  first 
place  was  a seedling  named  Chelan. 
This  was  an  attractive  exhibit  of  two 
plates,  one  plate  being  from  the  crop 
of  1908  and  the  other  from  the  crop 
of  1909.  This  is  a beautiful  big  yellow 
apple  with  a delicate  red  blush  on  the 
sunny  side.  Its  keeping  quality  was 
well  demonstrated  by  the  apples  on 
display.  It  has  a very  marked  and 
pleasant  aroma;  it  is  very  juicy  with 
a yellowish,  fine-grained  flesh.  The 
Columbia  & Okanogan  Nurseries  of 
Wenatchee  are  responsible  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  apple,  although  the 
apple  has  not  yet  been  put  upon  the 
market.  Mr.  Snyder  of  this  nursery 
says  that  this  seedling  is  one  of  three 
trees  growing  near  the  mouth  of  Lake 
Chelan.  The  story  goes  that  the 
Indians  from  that  part  of  the  country 
made  a trip  a good  many  years  ago 
down  into  the  country  around  Walla 
Walla.  Upon  their  return  they  brought 
with  them  a quantity  of  seeds  pre- 
sumed to  be  from  Bellefleur  apples, 
which  they  scattered  about  their  little 
village  near  the  lake.  These  seeds 
germinated  and  grew  into  flourishing 
trees.  In  the  course  of  time  they 
came  into  bearing,  but  like  all  seed- 
lings, few  of  them  produced  fruit 
much  better  than  the  wild  crabs.  But 


AMEEON,  FARMINGTON,  WASH. 

which  one  nicely  packed  box  was  on 
display.  This  apple  first  appeared  on 
a limb  starting  from  the  main  trunk 
of  a Gravenstein  tree,  and  which  from 
the  time  the  tree  began  to  bear  has 
produced  these  luscious  big  red  apples. 


perfectly  regulated  machine,  each  part 
working  easily  in  its  appropriate  place. 
A slight  derangement  causes  undue 
friction  and  wear,  and  frequently  ruins 
the  entire  system. 

A well-known  educator  of  Boston 
found  a way  to  keep  the  brain  and  the 
body  in  that  harmonious  co-operation 
which  makes  a joy  of  living. 

‘‘Two  years  ago,”  she  writes,  “being 
in  a condition  of  nervous  exhaustion, 
I resigned  my  position  as  teacher, 
which  I had  held  for  over  40  years. 
Since  then  the  entire  rest  has,  of 
course,  been  a benefit,  but  the  use  of 
Grape-Nuts  has  removed  one  great 
cause  of  illness  in  the  past,  namely, 
constipation,  and  its  attendant  evils. 

“I  generally  make  my  entire  break- 
fast on  a raw  egg  beaten  into  four 
spoonfuls  of  Grape-Nuts,  with  a little 
hot  milk  or  hot  water  added.  I like  it 
extremely,  my  food  assimilates,  and 
my  bowels  take  care  of  themselves.  I 
find  my  brain  p’ower  and  physical  en- 
durance much  greater  and  I know 
that  the  use  of  the  Grape-Nuts  has 
contributed  largely  to  this  result. 

“It  is  with  feelings  of  gratitude 
that  I write  this  testimonial,  and  trust 
it  may  be  the  means  of  aiding  others 
in  their  search  for  health.” 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  little  book, 
The  Road  to  W^ellville.”  “There’s  a 
Reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


12  Hardy  Blizzard  Belt  TTITT  V 

Strawberry  Plants  rKr.r.I 

Everybody  likes  strawberries  and  to  prove  that  our  "BLIZZARD  BELT’ 
plants  are  the  strongest  rooted  and  heaviest  fruiters,  we  offer  to  send 
ONE  DOZEN  selected  plants  to  you  FREE  OF  CHARGE.  We  picked 
35  quarts  of  line  fruit  from  a test  bed  of  but  a dozen  strawberry  plants 
set  the  year  before.  You  can  do  as  well.  If  you  care  to  send  10  cents 
for  mailing  expense,  we  will  add  6 BABY  EVERGREENS  2 years 
old  and  send  all  to  you  at  proper  planting  time.  Write  to-dav  and 
we  will  enter  your  name  for  the  plants  and  send  you  our  CATA 
LOGUE  and  BARGAIN  SHEETS  of  HARDY  "BLIZZARD  BELT' 
fruits  by  next  mail.  Address 

THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  COMPANY.  Box  217  Oi&ge,  Iowa, 
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OSTROM’S 

$1  5.00 

With  Magnifying  Lenses,  Enabling  You  to  Read  the  Target  Over  400  Yards  Away, 


FARM  LEVEL1HTELESC0PE 


Complete 

Outfit. 

with  full 
instructions. 
Shipped  Anywhere 
C.  0.  0.  SI  5.00 
and  express 
charges  subject 
to  examination. 


And  is  being  welcomed  by  land  owners  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  for  Draining,  Irrigating , 
Terracing,  Ditching,  Orading,  Road  Building,  Run- 
ning Fences,  Setting  Out  Orchards,  Levelling 
Buildings  c.nd  Foundations,  Getting  Angles,  and  every  sort 
of  work  requiring  a Level.  With  this  outfit,  which  includes  Level 
with  TELESCOPE  and  riumb-Bob  in  neat  wood  box,  also  Tripod, 
Graduated  Rod  and  Target,  no  man  needs  a Surveyor  or  Civil 
Engineer.  Simplicity,  Accuracy,  Durability,  GUARANTEED. 
ORDER  TODAY,  direct  from  this  offer  — or,  if  more  complete 
information  is  desired,  write  today.  Address, 
BOSTROM-BRADY  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
1151  Pine  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  editor  of  The  Fruit-Grower  uses  and  recommends  this  level. 
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ber  of  entries.  The  first  prize  of 
$1,000  went  to  Tronson  & Guthrie  of 
Eagle  Point,  Ore.,  for  a carload  of 
Spitzenburgs.  The  placing  of  the 
second  and  third  prizes  was  more  dif- 
ficult to  settle,  the  final  decision  rest- 
ing on  fr&cti.ao'al  points.  Mr.  W.  W. 
Sawyer  o>f  North  Yakima,  however, 
was  the  winner  of  the  second  prize  of 
$500,  his  display  being  the  most  strik- 
ing in  the  entire  show,  a carload  of 
Grimes  Golden.  Mr.  E.  C.  Hill  of 
North  Yakima,  gained  the  third  hon- 
ors by  a very  narrow  margin. 

J.  M.  Perry  of  North  Yakima,  got 
first  place  for  the  Elliott  prize  of  $250 
for  the  best  carload  of  Winesap,  al- 
though pushed  very  closely  by  the 
display  of  Joseph  Nessel,  of  We- 
natchee. 

B.  C.  Cameron  got  first  prize  in  the 
Rome  Beauty  class,  his  apples  coming 
from  his  Poplar  Crest  orchard  at 
Farmington,  in  the  Palouse  country 
of  Washington.  J.  A.  Bourgaize  of 
Zillah,  Wash.,  got  second  prize  in  this 
class.  These  two  displays  of  this  ap- 
ple undoubtedly  did  an  inestimable 
amount  of  good  in  emphasizing  the 


pie.  This  was  of  the  variety  “Spokane 
Beauty,”  the  single  apple  weighing 
forty-one  ounces,  which  was  ten 
ounces  heavier  than  the  Wolf  River 
that  got  first  place  last  year.  This 
year’s  whopper  measured  seventeen 
and  an  eighth  inches  in  circumference 
and  was  grown  by  F.  L.  Post  & Sons 
of  Chelan,  Wash. 

Another  display  that  attracted  much 
attention  was  a plate  of  apples  cut  in 
halves  to  show  their  coreless  condi- 
tion. This  apple  was  not  the  old 
Spencer  Seedless,  but  a new  apple 
of  unknown  origin  found  by  Mr.  B. 
K.  Short  in  his  orchard.  This  apple 
is  rather  small,  has  much  the  same  ap- 
pearance as  Delicious  and  has  a flavor 
quite  similar  to  a Wagener.  While 
the  apple  in  appearance  is  not  par- 
ticularly striking,  the  absence  of  a 
large  core  adds  much  to  its  value  and 
makes  up  for  some  of  the  other  short- 
comings. Mr.  Short  has  not  placed 
the  apple  on  the  market  and  possibly 
shall  not  until  he  has  more  fully  de- 
termined whether  this  particular  va- 
riety will  add  anything  of  value  to  the 
apple  kingdom. 


of  the  few  which  did  produce  good 
fruit,  this  one  tree,  now  called  the 
Chelan,  produced  the  best  apples.  It 
was  cared  for  in  the  best  way  the 
Indians  knew  because  of  its  good  fruit, 
and  is  the  only  one  remaining  out  of 
the  large  grove  which  was  in  existence 
when  the  first  white  travelers  visited 
the  region  about  the  mouth  of  Lake 
Chelan.  This  seedling  is  a good  apple 
and  in  future  years  will  undoubtedly 
play  a very  important  part  in  the  fruit 
growing  industry  of  the  Northwest. 

A Red  Gravenstein. 

Another  new  variety  of  apple  which 
attracted  a good  deal  of  interest  was 
a red-fruited  sport  of  the  Gravenstein. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  new  varieties 
class  no  provision  was  made  for  the 
entry  of  anything  but  seedlings,  hence 
this  apple  could  not  be  entered  for  a 
prize,  although  it  certainly  deserved 
one.  “Sports”  among  apples  are  not 
as  common  as  among  other  kinds  of 
plants,  and  for  that  reason  alone  this 
variety  is  of  very  great  interest.  At 
the  present  time  this  new  variety  is 
being  called  the  Red  Gravenstein,  of 
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This  apple  tree  is  one  of  twenty-five 
Gravenstein  trees  in  the  ten-acre  or- 
chard owned  by  Mrs.  S.  E.  Whipple 
and  managed  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Van  Sant 
at  Olga,  Orcas  Island,  San  Juan  Coun- 
ty, Washington.  The  fruit  is  rather 
irregular  in  shape,  but  characteristic 
of  the  Gravenstein  in  this  orchard.  It 
ripens  at  the  same  time,  has  the  same 
flavor  and  delicious  aroma  of  the 
Gravenstein,  but  is  very  heavily  mark- 
ed with  deep  red  splashes,  making  it 
a distinctly  “red  apple.”  Mr.  Van 
Sant  says  he  has  top  worked  fifty-two 
trees  to  this  variety,  sixteen  of  which 
are  now  in  bearing  and  from  which 
the  apples  on  exhibit  came,  and  that 
he  expects  to  make  a number  of  root 
grafts  of  it  this  winter.  He  says  that 
in  his  orchard  it  is  decidedly  a better 
bearer  than  the  parent  variety  and 
that  it  keeps  much  better.  Its  color, 
too,  would  certainly  make  it  a better 
seller  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  fruit-growers  of  the  Northwest 
will  do  well  to  keep  watch  of  these 
two  new  varieties  until  they  have 
demonstrated  their  commercial  im- 
portance, as  they  appear  to  have  many 
commendable  qualities  to  make  them 
good  market  apples. 

Show  of  Great  Value. 

The  second  National  Apple  Show 
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has  clone  much  in  the  way  of  creating 
an  interest  in  the  apple,  not  only  in 
the  growing  end  of  the  business,  hut 
also  in  what  is  now  becoming  the 
more  important  end,  that  of  promot- 
ing apple  consumption.  To  walk 
through  the  mile  or  more  of  lanes 
bordered  high  on  each  side  by  luscious 
fruit  whets  the  appetitie  to  such  a 
pitch  that  one  feels  that  one  simply 
must  have  an  apple  to  eat  right  then 
and  there.  The  management  had 
granted  concession  at  convenient  in- 
tervals where  one  could  purchase 
splendid  specimens  of  most  any  of 
the  commercial  varieties  of  King  Ap- 
ple, and  the  concessions  were  liberal- 
ly patronized. 

Not  only  was  the  consumption  of 
fresh  apples  promoted  by  this  show, 
but  it  also  promoted  the  use  of  apples 
in  the  culinary  art.  An  arrangement 
was  made  with  the  department  of  do- 
mestic economy  of  the  Washington 
Agricultural  College  at  Pullman  to 
give  • demonstrations  in  the  cooking 
of  apples.  In  a portion  of  the  armory 
there  was  arranged  a modern  kitchen, 
provided  with  gas  stoves  and  equipped 
with  the  most  modern  kitchen  utensils 


before  the  next  Congress,  was  up  for 
discussion.  This  bill  has  not  met  with 
the  approval  of  the  fruit-growers  in 
the  Northwest,  and  when  the  bill 
comes  up  in  Congress  it  will  meet 
with  a long  chain  of  protests.  At  this 
meeting  rules  were  adopted  for  the 
harmonizing  of  the  apple  grading  sys- 
tems in  the  Northwestern  fruit  dis- 
tricts. The  fruit-growers  of  New  Mex- 
ico, Colorado,  Montana  and  Utah  will 
be  asked  to  concur  and  an  effort  will 
be  made  to  have  Congress  at  its  next 
session  approve  of  this  classification 
and  adopt  it  as  a government  stand- 
ard for  the  boxed  apple  trade. 

The  following  are  the  rules  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  convention: 

“Whereas,  It  is  clearly  apparent 
that  the  boxed  apple  growers  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  should  work  to- 
gether for  our  mutual  advantage  in 
our  readily  increasing  industry;  and 

“Whereas,  There  is  great  confusion 
in  the  naming  of  the  grades  in  the 
different  districts,  mystifying  the 
buyers,  shippers  and  consumers,  great- 
ly to  the  disadvantage  of  the  industry; 
therefore 

“Be  it  Resolved,  That  we,  the  under- 


shall signify  that  the  apples  when 
packed  were  sound,  uniformly  graded 
as  to  size  in  each  box,  smooth,  prac- 
tically free  from  bruises,  worms,  worm 
stings  or  disease  and  have  reasonably 
proper  shape  for  the  variety,  fully  ma- 
tured. All  red  varities  in  this  grade 
shall  be  at  least  50  per  cent  red,  ex- 
cept Spitzenburg,  Winesap,  Jonathan 
and  Arkansas  Black,  which  shall  be  at 
least  70  per  cent  read.  Yellow  New- 
towns,  White  Winter  Pearmains, 
Grimes  Golden,  Bellflower,  Ortleys, 
Winter  Bananas  and  Red  Cheek  Pip- 
pin will  be  allowed  in  this  grade. 

“Fourth:  The  ‘choice’  grade  shall 

consist  of  apples  sound,  uniformly 
graded  as  to  size  in  each  box,  free 
from  any  breaks  in  the  skin  or  black 
bruises,  also  free  from  worms  or  any 
disease  which  materially  injures  the 
quality  of  the  apple. 

“Fifth:  Where  for  any  reason  the 

grower  or  packer  does  not  care  to  use 
the  ‘extra  fancy’  or  ‘choice’  grades 
we  recommend  the  varieties  be  packed 
in  one  grade,  termed  ‘orchard  run.' 
The  apples  in  this  grade  shall  be  prac- 
tically free  from  worms,  or  any  dis- 
ease which  materially  injures  the  qual- 


Trinidad  Lake 
Asphalt 

is  the  greatest  weather- 
resister  known.  It  makes 
roofing  last.  We  use  it  to 
make  Genasco — and  we 
own  the  Lake. 

If  you  want  your  roof 
insured  against  leaks,  dam- 
ages, and  repairs  get 

Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

Mineral  and  smooth  surface. 
Look  for  the  trade-mark.  In- 
sist on  the  roofing-  with  the 
thirty-two-million-dollar  guar- 
antee. Write  for  samples  and 
the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of 
asphalt  and  largest  man- 
ufacturers of  ready  roof- 
ing in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York 

San  Francisco  Chicago 


BEST  CAR  LOAD  OF  WINESAPS- 


in  which  Miss  Gertrude  McKay  and 
four  young  ladies  of  the  Washington 
State  College  gave  daily  demonstra- 
tions in  the  cooking  of  apples.  This 
exhibit  was  especially  attractive  and 
was  continually  thronged  during  each 
demonstration.  It  certainly  made  one  s 
mouth  water  to  see  the  beautiful 
young  ladies  skillfully  carve  up  the  ap- 
ples and  make  an  apple  pie,  then  to 
see  it  baked  and  finally  served,  and 
The  Fruit-Grower  representative 
knows  that  these  demonstrations 
created  such  an  appetitie  for  apple  pie 
in  some  of  the  onlookers  that  they 
had  to  have  apple  pie  for  dinner  when 
they  might  otherwise  have  had  tapio- 
ca pudding,  for  he  overheard  a number 
of  housewives  say  they  were  going 
right  home  and  make  an  apple  pie  like 
the  young  lady  did.  Not  all  of  the 
ways  of  cooking  apples  could  be  dem- 
onstrated at  one  time,  but  one  could 
purchase  for  25  cents  a little  book  giv- 
ing recipes  for  cooking  apples  in  209 
different  ways.  This  little  book  ought 
at  least  one  of  the  recipes  every  day. 
Growers  Opposed  to  Lafean  Package 
Bill. 

One  of  the  rooms  of  the  armory 
building  was  set  aside  for  the  meet- 
ings of  fruit-growers  for  the  discus- 
sion of  important  matters.  At  one  of 
these  meetings  the  Lafean  apple  box 
bill,  which  is  scheduled  to  come  up 


•BY  EDWARD  PERRY,  NORTH  YAKIMA,  WASH. 

ity  of  the  apple,  and  shall  not  be 
smaller  than  five  tier  or  less  than  two 
inches  in  diameter. 


signed  committee  representing  the  ex- 
hibitors, apple  growers  and  apple  ship- 
pers of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  recom- 


mend to  our  various  districts: 

“First:  That  our  apples  be  packed 

in  three  grades. 

“Second:  That  the  said  grades  be 

named  ‘Extra  Fancy,’  ‘Choice’  and 
Orchard  Run.’ 

“Third— That  where  the  words  ‘Ex- 
tra Fancy’  are  stamped  on  the  box  it 


Only  a Half  a 
Cent  a Tree 

Will  Protect  Your  Trees  Against  Rabbits, 
JVIiee,  Borers,  Sunseald,  Etc. 

The 

Hawkeye 
Tree 
Protector 

WILL  DO  IT. 

The  price  is  $5.00  per  thou- 
sand; 75c  per  hundred.  Don’t 
wait  until  it  is  too  late. 

ORDER  NOW. 

BURLINGTON  BASKET  CO. 

BURLINGTON,  IOWA 

Makers  of  All  Kinds  of  Baskets. 


DAVIS  WIRE  Pf nfprfnf 
FRUIT  TREE  I iUlBtlUI 

is  made  about  eighteen  inches 
high,  four  inches  in  diameter, 
and  protects  trees  against  rab- 
bits. Hundreds  of  thousands  in 
use  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 
Cheap;  lasts  years.  Write  for 
JOHN  W.  DAVIS,  JR., 
Clarksville,  Missouri 

LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as" 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.''  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries. 

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 
Boz4i  3 Winchester  Ind. 
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USSY,  CALVADOS,  FRANCE  Forest  Trees,  Etc. 
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All  other  Tonpeless  Discs  Are  Imitations-Get  the 
Genuine-Better  ThanEver-Same  Low  Factory  Price  / 

YOU  won’t  know  what  a real  tongueless  disc  is  until  you  see  and  try  the  fi  «; 
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„ tongueless  disc  is  until  you  see  and  try 

Detroit-American.  Others  are  makeshifts — old-style  discs  with  tongues 
cut  off  and  trucks  stuck  under  in  front.  They  can’t  do  the  work  or  save 
the  horse  or  last  as  long— they  can’t  be  worth  as  much  to  you— as  the  improved 

Detroit-American  SKLIfil. 
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All-steel  frame:  Hard  maple  bearings;  Rigid  steel  adjustable  standard.  Pipe  oilers. 

Shifter  bar  and  adjustable  bumpers;  double  levers;  lndcslruofible  steel  spools 
between  blades;  steel  sectors.  Nothing  to  break,  loosen,  or  wabble,  and  guar- 
anteed for  an  unlimited  time— not  5 years  or  10  years,  but  f°r®ve‘‘-  1 J7  °n®  m f 

free  a month.  If  satisfactory,  pay— if  not,  return.  We  take  care  of  the  <?„• 

freight  in  both  cases.  Buy  on  credit  if  you  choose.  / 

Write  Us  Before  You  Buy  » / 

Get  our  big,  money-saving,  free  book.  See  the  genuine  tongue-  # A / , 

less  disc  and  note  the  bed-rock,  factory  price.  Prompt  deliv-  Mg  ^ ^ • # 

ery  is  our  hobby.  Warehouses  at  many  points.  Send  coupon  M Qy  ^ 

or  postal  now  for  guide  to  the  right  disc  at  the  rlaht  price.  M Pg  • 

Also  shows  the  famous  Detroit-American  Manure  Spread-  m o , .* 

ers  and  Cultivators  at  cut  prices.  We  sell  only  direct  0 ^ 

from  factory.  Don’t  let  a dealer  pretend  that  he  is  * > - . 

giving  you  a real  tongueless  disc.  We  never  sell  dealers,  M ^ ^ 

AMERICAN  HARROW  CO.  I g £ 3; 

$875  Hastings  St„  Detroit,  Mich.  / ? "3 
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20th  Century 
Grader 


BEST  MIXED  CAR  LOAD— EXHIBITED  BY  J.  F.  McCURDY,  TOPPENISH,  WASH. 


a permanent  country  life  commission 
and  requested  Congressman  Miles 
Poindexter  to  work  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $25,000  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing the  work  of  such  commssion. 
It  was  also  resolved  that  the  findings 
of  the  Roosevelt  commission  be  pub- 


SECRET  WORKER. 

The  Plan  Upon  Which  Coffee  Op- 
erates. 

Coffee  is  such  a secret  worker  that 
it  is  not  suspected  as  the  cause  of 
sickness  or  disease,  but  there  is  a very 
sure  way  to  find  out  the  truth. 

A lady  in  Memphis  gives  an  interest- 
ing experience  her  husband  had  with 
coffee.  It  seems  that  he  had  been 
using  it  for  some  time  and  was  an  in- 
valid. ' 

The  physician  in  charge  shrewdly 
suspected  that  coffee  was  the  “Worm 
at  the  root  of  the  tree,”  and  ordered  it 
discontinued  with  instructions  to  use 
Postum  regularly  in  its  place. 

The  wife  says:  “We  found  that  was 
the  true  remedy  for  his  stomach  and 
heart  trouble  and  we  would  have  glad- 
ly paid*  a hundred  times  the  amount 
of  the  doctor’s  charge  when  we  found 
how  wise  his  judgment  was. 

“The  use  of  Postum  instead  of  cof- 
fee was  begun  about  a year  ago,  and 
it  has  made  my  husband  a strong,  well 
man.  He  has  gained  thirty-five 
pounds  in  that  time  and  his  stomach 
and  heart  trouble  have  all  disappeared. 

“The  first  time  I prepared  it  I did 
not  boil  it  long  enough  and  h&  said 
there  was  something  wrong  with  it. 
Sure  enbugh  it  did  taste  very  flat,  but 
the  next  morning  I followed  directions 
carefully,  boiling  it  for  fifteen  minutes, 
and  he  remarked  ‘this  is  better  than 
any  of  the  old  coffee.’ 

“We  use  Postum  regularly  and 
never  tire  of  telling  our  friends  of  the 
benefit  we  have  received  from  leaving 
off  coffee.” 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  little  book, 
“The  Road  to  Wellville.”  “There’s  a 
Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


ident  William  H.  Taft  from  the  trus- 
tees and  exhibitors  of  the  National 
Apple  show. 

Another  lot  of  fine  apples,  consist- 
ing of  fourteen  boxes  were  selected  by 
Mr.  Tachaskaski,  president  of  the  Ori- 
ental Trading  Company  and  the  Jap- 
anese-American  bank  at  Seattle,  for 
presentation  to  the  crown  prince  of 
Japan.  Those  persons  from  whose 
exhibits  these  apples  were  obtained 
were  as  follows: 

One  box  Rome  Beauty  by  C.  L. 
Green,  Wenatchee;  one  box  of  De- 
licious by  Richey  & Gilbert,  North 
Yakima;  one  box  of  Glori  Mundi  by 


Hoag,  Lake  Chelan,  Wash.;  one  box 
Arkansas  Black  by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Wil- 
liams, Kettle  Falls,  Wash.;  one  box 
Stayman  Winesap  by  T.  J.  Black,  We- 
natchee; one  box  Winesap  by  O.  G. 
France,  Wenatchee;  one  box  White 
Winter  Pearmains  by  Ellsworth 
France,  Wenatchee,  and  two  boxes  of 
Winesap  by  Tedford  Bros.,  Wenat- 
chee. 

This  collection  of  fruit  together 
with  the  boxes  for  President  Taft 
were  removed  to  a special  position  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  armory,  and 
were  the  center  of  attraction  to  the 
many  interested  spectators  during  the 


and  get  the  most  money  out  of  your  land. 
The  cuts  (from  pages  21  and  22  of  our 
catalog)  show  machine  set  for  land  level- 
ing. Has  reversible  blade  with  which  to 
throw  up  borders.  Has  combination  blade 
for  cutting  laterals  and  open  ditches.  Has 
sage-brush  cutter  for  grubbing  out  this 
troublesome  growth.  Thus  this  grader  is 
adaptable  not  only  to  road  grading,  but 
to  many  other  purposes.  You  ought  to 
buy  one.  Send  now  for  free  catalogue. 

BAKER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

No.  730  Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


The  FARMERS’  GARDEN 

A Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe  is  in- 
dispensable—not  only  in  a village 
garden  but  on  largest  farms. 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner 
or  vegetables  and  “live  on  the  fat  of 
the  land.”  Should  provide  succu- 
lentrootsfor  Cattle,  Swine,  Poultry, 
and  savo  high  priced  feed 
stuff.  Great  labor-sav- 
ing tools  of  special 
value  forthohome 
as  well  as  the 
market  gar- 
den. Sond 
for  free 
book. 


5AVE^S 
HIRED 
V HELI 


Only  On® 


of  Many 


Iron  Are  Tool* 


The 


most 


complete 


tool 


made 


BATEMAN  MFG.  C0.,  Box  506-G  GRENL0CH,  N.  J. 


— Strong,  Hardy,  Two-year  Old  _ _ 

5 GRAPEVINES  50  c. 

Sent  postpaid.  Best  varieties— red,  white  and  black. 
We  also  offer  Five  Three-Year-Old  Vines  for  SI. OO. 
Will  bear  year  after  planting.  Our  valuable  book  how 
to  plant,  cultivate  and  prune,  free  with  every  order. 

Grapes  are  easily  grown  and  should  be  in  every  garden. 
To  S,  HILBBARD  CO.,  Grapevine  Specialists 
353  Central  Avenue,  Fredonia,  N,  Y. 
Established  42  years. 


ONE  OF  THE  MANY  BEAUTIFUL  EXHIBITS. 

This  is  a oar  load  of  Rome  Boauty,  Exhibited  by  Joseph  Beurgaiae,  Topponish,  Wash.,  and  won  seoond  priae  in  its  olass. 


YOU  MUST  LEVEL 
IRRIGATED  \ LAND 


and  slightly  slope  it 
from  water  supply  if 
your  farm  is  to  earn 
good  profits.  The 
simple,  quick, 
cheap  way  is  to 
purchase  a 


“We  recommend  the  appointment 
of  a committee  to  perfect  the  rules 
for  the  grading  and  publish  and  dis- 
tribute the  same  in  book  form,  with 
instructions  to  the  growers  and  pack- 
ers ” 

At  another  convention  the  apple 
growers  advocated  the  establishing  of 


lished  and  made  available  for  public 
distribution,  for  which  the  Spokane 
Chamber  of  Commerce  volunteered  to 
pay  the  expense  of  publication. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  show  twenty 
boxes  of  the  finest  apples  on  display 
were  packed  and  shipped  to  grace  the 
White  House  table,  as  a gift  to  Pres- 


J. R.  Hill,  Peach,  Washington;  one 
box  of  McIntosh  Red  by  the  Hamil- 
ton (Mont.)  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
one  box  of  Northern  Spies  and  One  of 
Gravenstein  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
Vernon,  B.  C.;  one  box  Wagener  by 
C.  F.  Fullerton,  Otis  Orchard,  Wash.; 
one  box  of  Yellow  Newtowns  by  O.  H. 


- • if-’'*-;. 


POTASH 

The  German  Kali  Works  have  talked  Potash  and  its  benefits  for  twenty-five  years. 

Thev  have  never  sold  a pound  direct  to  local  agents  or  farmers. 

You  know  how  hard  it  was  to  buy  and  get  Potash.  Thmgs  have  changed.  1 he 

mines  are  now  producing  enough  to  enable  us  to  offer 

POTASH  FOR  SALE 

in  carload  lots  of  twenty  tons,  to  local  dealers  without  interfering  with  the  requirements  of  those  to  whom  we  have 
sold  Potash  to  be  used  in  mixed  goods.  We  have,  therefore  established  a be  ing  Guaranteed 

...» Lr 

potashPajs  it 

For  particulars  and  prices  write  to 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Continental  Building,  Baltimore 


last  afternoon  and  evening  of  the 
show. 

The  growers  of  British  Columbia, 
also  sent  some  beautiful  boxes  of  fruit 
to  King  Edward,  of  England. 

* 

WHO  WON  THE  PRIZES 

Some  of  the  Lucky  Ones  in  the  Prin- 
cipal Classes. 

The  following  shows  the  awards 
made  in  some  of  the  principal  classes 
at  National  Apple  Show.  The  name 


standard  winter  variety— J.  E.  Me 
Curdy,  Toppenish,  Wash. 

Yellow  Newtown — Charles  Pope,  Ash" 
land,  Ore.,  received  too  late  for  display, 
special  award  of  honor. 

Rome  Beauty — R.  P-  Wright,  Chelan, 
Wash.,  received  too  late  for  display, 
special  award  of  honor. 

Best  ten  boxes  Rom e Eeau1  R..  M- 
Harrison,  Cashmere,  Wash.,  William 
Tedford,  Wenatchee;  P.  F.  Peloquin, 

MBefta’t^aboxes  Winter  Banana— M. 
Horan,  Wenatchee;  George  B.  bpencei, 

ElBest'  tlm^boxes  S p i tz e n b u r g— C I ® ® 

Re ed f 6H o od° °R i vV r , 6 O i^!T  A A D? ' B r o w n- 
ing  Wenatchee;  S.  P.  Ralph,  Ashland, 

^Best  ten  boxes  McIntosh  Red— Ben 
Kress,  Hamilton,  Mopt.;  Henry  Buck, 


Klickitat  Development  League  Goklen- 
ifale  Wash,  first;  Green  Bluff  biuit 
Growers’  Association  Mead, e^ipSh  falls' 
ond;  Stevens  County,  Kettle  fans, 

WSanie  Tor  i rr igated  p rod u ct s— Rich ey ■ - 
Gilbert  Company,  Toppenish,  Wash., 
first;  Wenatchee  Commercial  Club, 
Wenatchee,  second;  Lake  Chelan  Dis- 
triot  Chelan,  Wash.,  third. 

International  Apple  Shippers  silver 
trophy  for  the  best  packing  and  grad- 
ing-  o.  A.  Smith  & Son,  Garfield,  Wash. 

Eastern  Special,  competition  limited 
to  Atlantic  and  New  England Strife 
fnr  best  exhibits  of  one  bail  el  or  thiee 
boxes,  any  variety — First,  Simons,  Shut- 
tleworth  & France  Company,  New  York 
City;  second,  W.  S.  Teator,  Upper  Red 

H Middle  West  Special,  competition  lim- 
ited to  Middle  West  states  and  Ohio, 
one  barrel  or  three  boxes,  any  variety 


3S  YEARS  GROWING 

EVERGREENS 

and  Forest  trees.  Over  38 
I tested  hardy  varieties.  All 
Nursery  grown.  We  have 
/ over  50  millions  and  ship 
/ safely  to  all  parts  of  the 
/country.  Our  trees  live 
J and  grow,  because  they 
w have  good  roots.  Large  as  , 
well  as  small  trees  supplied. 

81.00  and  up  per  thousand. 

Our  new  catalog  Is  a mine  of  information.  You  can 
have  a beautiful  Windbreak,  Hedge,  Shelterbelt  or 
Screen  with  the  hardiest  of  Evergreens  at  a very  low 
cost  Our  Bargain  sheet  describes  50  bargain  lots  f-  Jtn 
M Oo'ner  lOO  and  up.  Millions  of  Nursery  grown  Forest 
treesPSbade  and  ornamentals.  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Vines. 

Send  today  for  free  Catalog  and  Bargain  sheet. 

DUff  f Evergreen  Specialist 
« niLLi  Box  242,  Dundee.  Illinois 

Make  Your  Old 
Wagon  New 

lpt  us  show  you  how  cheaply  we 
can  fit  your  old  running  gear  with 
our  superb 

Electric 
Steel 
VVheels 

which  put  an  end  to  all  break-downs* 
— No  shrinking  or  drying  apart  or  tire  set- 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  57,  Quincy,  lit. 

. , , innn.LLLnii-in.im~i uinnmVi-r 


ARTISTIC  DISPLAY  FROM  VERNON,  B. 


first  given  won  first,  the  next  second 
premium,  and  so  on.  Where  only  one 
name  is  given,  there  were  no  other 
premiums  awarded; 

Sweepstakes,  car  load  of  630  boxes, 
or  210  barrels  of  one  or  more  standard 
commercial  winter  varieties  — Tronson 
& Guthrie,  Eagle  Point,  Ore.,  Spitzen- 
burg;  W.  W.  Sawyer.  Sunnyside,  Wash., 
Grimes  Golden;  E.  C.  Hill,  North  Yak- 
ima, Wash.,  Spitzenburg. 

The  other  premiums  in  the  car-load 
class,  $250  to  firsts  and  $100  to  seconds, 
were  awarded  as  follows: 

Winesaps — Ed.  Perry,  North  Yakima; 
Joseph  Nessels,  Wenatchee. 

Rome  Beauty — B.  C.  Cameron,  Farm- 
ington; J.  A.  Bourgaise,  Toppenish. 

Wagener — C.  E.  Atkinson,  Green 
Bluff,  Spokane.  „ _ ,.  . 

Spitzenburg  — Tronson  & Guthrie, 
Eagle  Point,  Oregon;  E.  C.  Hill,  North 
Yakima.  ,,  . , 

For  the  best  car  of  any  other  stand- 
ard winter  variety — W.  W.  Sawyer, 
Grimes'  Golden,  Sunnyside,  Wash.;  P. 
B.  Packwood,  Staym6n  Winesap,  Entiaf, 
Wash. 

For  the  best  mixed  oar  load  of  any 


Stevensville,  Mont.;  H.  W.  Collins,  Car- 

S°Best  Cten  boxes  Winesaps  — 

Small,  Wenatchee;  O.  G.  France,  Wen- 
atchee; Harold  P.  Glazier,  Wenatchee. 

Best  ten  boxes  _Wagener— Harry  E. 
Nelson  Chester,  Wash.;  Peter  KinOI 
Selah,  Wash.;  J.  H.  Clay,  Mica,  Wash. 

Best  ten  boxes  Arkansas  Black— 
Ellsworth  France,  Wenatchee;  Tedford 
Brothers,  Wenatchee;  L.  A.  Taylor, 

WBestChteeii  boxes  Delicious — Richard 
Hart,  Toppenish,  Wash. 

Best  ten  boxes  Yellow  Newtown  Pip- 
pin—E.  N.  Small,  Wenatchee;  S P. 
Ralph.  Ashland,  Wash.;  J.  P.  McNabb 
& Son,  Ashland,  Ore.  . 

Best  ten  boxes  of  any  other  stand- 
ard commercial  winter  variety  Ells- 
worth France,  Wenatchee;  C.  L.  Green, 
Wenatchee;  I.  W.  Stevens,  Chelan, 

TX7  agh 

Limited  displays  of  two  boxes  two 
barrels,  two  baskets,  two  jars  and  two 
plates  of  one  or  more  varieties— G.  G. 
France,  Wenatchee;  Harry  E.  Nelson, 
Chester-  A.  J.  Chandler,  Spokane. 

‘Limited  contest,  display  oocupying 
space  of  ten  by  twenty  feet,  any  num- 
ber of  varieties  and  decorations  as  de- 
sired, produots  of  non-lrrigated  land — 


First,  .Tewell  Nursery  Company,  Lake 

C‘1  Southern"  Special,  competition  limite< d 
to  Southern  states,  one  barrel  or  three 
knYpe  anv  variety — John  P.  Fort,  Atn 
ens,  Ga.-yAlgoma  Orchards,  Callaway, 
Va. 


ONE  YEAR  CHERRY  TREES 

are  ideal  for  the  planter.  Our  trees  have 
made  an  extra  good  growth  this  season, 
and  are  as  large  as  many  two-year  we 
have  seen.  The  one-year  is  much  the 
better  tree  to  plant,  because  you  will  get 
more  of  them  to  live.  They  are  young 
and  thrifty  and  the  shock  of  transplant- 
ing is  not  so  great  as  it  is  to  an  older 
tree  We  are  making  a specialty  of 
growing  cherry  and  can  furnish  you  the 
best  on  the  market.  Send  for  our  cherry 
circular  and  ask  for  prices.  Some  cherry 
orchards  netted  over  $1,000  per  acre  last 
summer.  Do  not  delay  any  longer,  hut 
get  in  line  for  some  such  Profits. 

Hardy  grafted  Pecans  all  sold  that  we 
had  to  offer  this  year. 

H.  M.  SIMPSON  & SONS, 
VINCENNES,  - INDIANA. 


PROFIT.  My  Free  Booklet 

OAT  A I DA  TDITQ  teuHh  abL  I ^grovrmglor^ 

LA  I ALrA  I KUO  «;jssiss8.fcssr! ^ 

— — — - — Si—— "~* 

5 YEARS’  use  has  proven  that  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

Md  all  FUNGOUS  diseases,  controllable  during  the  dormant  season,  are  absolutely  controlled 

by  the  use  of  

“SCALECIDE 

yn&g-pgi 

usi  ss  ssw^^ssa  “£ ' ^ . 

3.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY,  aifs.  Chemists.  SO  CHURCH  ST..  NEWYOM  <3^5 
H.  J.  WEBER  & SONS  NURSERY  CO..  Western  Distnoutmg  Agte.. 
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Western  Special,  competition  limited 
to  states  west  of  ltooky  Mountains, 
tl.iee  hexes  or  one  barrel  any  variety 
— Trcnson  & Guthrie,  Eagle  Point,  Ore.; 
Ellsworth  France,  Wenatchee. 

Fcreig  Country  Special,  limited  to 
country  or  territory  outside  of  the 
United  States — H.  C.  Malian,  Kelowna, 

B.  C. ; Farmers  Exchange,  Salmon  Arm, 
S,  C 

Best  fne  boxes  Black  Twig — C.  L. 
Green,  Wenatchee;  H.  M.  Gilbert,  North 
Yakima:  E.  N.  Small,  Wenatchee. 

Best  five  boxes  Baldwin — Peter  King, 
Selah  Wash.;  Klickitat  Development 
League,  Goldendale,  Wash.;  A.  G.  Hall, 
Chelan 

Best  five  boxes  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ing— C.  L.  Green,  Wenatchee;  B.  L. 
Smith,  Okanogan;  J.  D.  Jones,  Mead. 

Best  fixe  boxes  Northern  Spy — R. 
Sweenj,  Kelowna,  B.  C.;  Coldstream 
Rarch  Vernon,  B.  C. 

Best  five  boxes  Stayman  Winesap — 
H Blackman,  Wenatchee;  T.  J.  Wright, 
Wenatchee;  F.  L.  Post  & Sons,  Chelan. 

Best  five  boxes  Ben  Davis — C.  L. 
Green,  Wenatchee;  Ellsworth  France, 
Wenatchee;  A.  G.  Hall,  Chelan. 

Best  five  boxes  Grimes’  Golden — Ells- 
worth France  Wenatchee;  W.  S.  Gat- 
ton,  Mead.;  J.  T.  Pogue,  Omak,  Wash. 

For  best  five  boxes  or  two  barrels  of 
Jonathans — First  prize,  “Brother  Jon- 
athan” trophy,  Tedford  Bros.,  Wen- 
atchee; Klickitat  Development  League; 
J.  T.  Wright,  Wenatchee. 

Best  five  boxes  of  King  of  Tompkins 
County — W.  R.  Sanders,  Mead,  Wash.; 

C.  E.  Atkinson,  Mead;  James  Spiers, 
Kaslo,  B C. 

Best  five  boxes  of  any  other  standard 
commercial  winter  variety — John  Ha- 
kel,  Hood  River,  Ore.;  William  Hart, 
Cedonia,  Wash.;  A.  G.  Hall,  Chelan, 
Wash. 

The  following  awards  were  made  in 
the  single  box  competitions: 

Yellow  Bellefleur — Tedford  Brothers, 
Wenatchee;  Olson  Royce  Company, 
Toppenish. 


The  Fruit-Grower  Helped  Him  to 
Succeed. 

We  have  always  claimed  that  one 
who  would  read  The  Fruit-Grower 
carefully  would  find  our  publication 
so  helpful  he  could  not  get  along 
without  it,  and  that  it  in  itself  was  a 
very  good  horticultural  school.  Every 
now  and  then  we  receive  letters  from 
subscribers  telling  us  how  we  have 
helped  them  to  succeed,  and  this  one 
from  John  P.  Taylor,  Illinois,  is  typ- 
ical of  them.  In  sending  a new  sub- 
scription with  his  renewal  Mr.  Taylor 
writes : 

“I  have  taken  The  Fruit-Grower 
for  ten  years  and  could  not  do  without 
it.  It  alone  has  made  me  a fruit  farmer, 
and  without  it  I would  have  been  a 
failure,  for  no  one  around  here  will 
tell  one  anything.  When  I bought 
my  place  a little  more  than  ten  years 
ago  I had  never  had  a plow  in  my 
hands.  It  had  always  been  my  desire 
to  grow  fruits  and  vegetables,  how- 
ever, so  I bought  this  place.  I paid 
a fancy  price  for  seven  and  a half 
acres,  thinking  my  neighbors  would 
help  me  to  get  started  right.  When 
spring  came  I went  to  my  nearest 
gardener  to  buy  some  plants  and 
especially  to  see  how  to  make  a hot- 


Myers Spray  Pumps 


NOZZLES,  HOSE,  FITTINGS,  ETC. 

Fig.  1317  _ Fig.  1019  Fig.  JO 
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WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

F.  E.  MYERS  & BRO.  Xshland  Ohio 

ASHLAND  PUMP  & HAY  TOOL  WORKS  AvaAAAaAAU»  v/illtl 


APPLES  FOR  PRESIDENT  TAFT  AND  KING  EDWARD  VII. 


McIntosh  Reds — J.  J.  Campbell,  Wil- 
low Point,  B.  C. ; H.  Platt  & Sons,  Como, 
Mont. 

Four-tier  Winter  Banana  — A.  D. 
Jones,  Mead.  Wash.;  A.  D.  Lowe,  Ver- 
non. B.  C.;  A.  D.  Jones,  Mead,  Wash. 

Four-tier  Spitzenburg  — Charles  W. 
Reed,  Hood  River,  Ore.;  John  Hackle, 
Hood  River,  Ore. 

Four-tier  Arkansas  Blacks — Tedford 
Brothers,  Wenatchee;  C.  S.  Green,  Wen- 
atchee. 

Winesaps — Tedford  .Brothers,  Wen- 
atchee; Ellsworth  France,  Wenatchee. 

Spitzenburg — Tedford  Brothers,  Wen- 
atchee; Ellsworth  France,  Wenatchee. 

Spitzenburgs — L.  R.  Bailey,  Wen- 
atchee; J.  H.  Watson  & Son,  Chelan, 
Wash. 

Newtown  Pippins — J.  H.  Watson  & 
Son.  Chelan,  Wash.;  E.  N.  Small,  Wen- 
atchee. 

Jonathans — Tedford  Brothers,  Wen- 
atchee; H N.  Swartwood,  Wenatchee. 

Rome  Beauty — Ray  Redhead,  Wen- 
atchee; William  Tedford,  Wenatchee. 

Wageners — Peter  King,  Selah,  Wash.; 
H W.  Collins,  Carson,  B.  C. 

Stayman  Winesaps  — Ell,sworth 
France,  Wenatchee;  R.  W.  Graybill, 
Spokane. 

Grimes’  Golden  — Ellsworth  France, 
Wenatchee;  Tedford  Brothers,  Wen- 
atchee. 

Golden  Russets — R.  E.  Harris,  Kelowna, 
B.  C. ; William  Cockle,  Kaslo,  B.  C. 

Black  Twigs — W.  F.  Butler,  Wen- 
atchee; C.  L.  Green,  Wenatchee. 

Northern  Spy — B.  L.  Fortman,  Salem, 
Ore.:  C.  Goldman  Ranch,  Vernon,  B.  C. 

Ben  Davis— C.  L.  Green,  Wenatchee; 
Ellsworth  France,  Wenatchee. 

„T J? J-J ie iou s — L.  R.  Bailey,  Wenatchee; 
William  Culver,  Chelan. 

Baldwins — A.  D.  Browning,  Wen- 
atchee; Charles  W.  Reed,  Hood  River. 
Ore. 

Four-tier  pack— P.  B.  Packwood,  En- 
tiat.  Wash.;  H.  E.  Nelson,  Chester, 
Wash. 

Special,  Five  Boxes,  three  and  a half- 
tier pack — A.  A.  Blackman,  Wenatchee. 

It  is  said  that  the  Western  New 
York  apple  growers  are  holding  more 
fruit  this  season  than  last.  The  buyers 
had  the  stock  by  this  date  last  winter. 


bed.  Mr.  Gardener  asked  me  what 
he  could  do  for  me  and  when  I told 
him  he  said,  ‘All  right.’ 

“While  he  was  getting  my  plants 
I thought  I would  take  a look  around, 
but  the  man  told  me  he  was  in  a 
hurry,  and  I had  to  get  out.  I did  not 
know  what  to  do  to  get  started  with 
my  work,  until  I saw  an  advertisement 
of  The  Fruit-Grower,  and  I sent  for 
the  paper  right  away. 

“Now  people  who  refused  to  help 
me  at  the  start  ask  me  how  I come  to 
be  in  the  market  so  soon,  and  they 
have  asked  my  advice  on  several  mat- 
ters, and  I tell  them  it  will  cost  them 
only  $1  per  year  to  subscribe  for  The 
Fruit-Grower.  I am  certainly  proud 
to  be  a member  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
Family.” 

It  will  be  noted  that  Mr.  Taylor 
was  so  grateful  to  The  Fruit-Grower 
that  he  sent  a new  subscriber — and  he 
has  sent  others,  too,  in  previous  years. 
That’s  the  way  to  show  one’s  appre- 
ciation in  a very  practical  way. 

^ ^ 

Likes  Our  San  Juan  County  Land. 

I am  tickled  to  death  that  you  se- 
lected the  “Prewitt  Pasture,”  in  the 
La  Plata  Valley,  San  Juan  County,  N. 
M.  I consider  that  San  Juan  County 
land  has  more  advantages  to  it  than 
anything  else  in  the  United  States, 
everything  considered.  You  cannot 
help  but  win  out  on  that  enterprise. 
It  is  the  goods. 

STANLEY  GARDNER. 

New  York. 


Hie  LEADER 


High  Pressure 
Gasoline 


Sprayer 


With  3*/2  Horse-Power,  4-Cycle  Engine  with  Hopper  Jacket  for  Cooling 

It  supplies  io  nozzles  at  a pres-  ^ ^ 

sure  of  200  lbs.  with  safety  valve 
blowing  off,  and  this  service  can 
easily  be  increased  without  over- 
taxing the  engine. 

It  will  surely  meet 
all  your  requirements 

refill  the  tank,  saw  wood,  grind 
feed,  run  your  repair  shop,  shell 
or  clean  your  grain,  run  the  cream 
separator  or  the  churn,  and  is 
safe,  simple  and  satisfactory. 

A full  line  of  Barrel,  Knapsack 
and  Power  Potato  Sprayers  with 
Mechanical  Agitators  and  Auto- 
matic Strainer  Cleaners. 

FIELD 


FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  COMPANY,  General  Apents,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

' ALSO  ST.  LOUIS  AND  OMAHA.  ■ 


Starts  or  Stops 
its  Spray  Instantly 


The  “Kant-Klog”  Sprayer 

Gets  twice  the  results  with  same  labor  and 
Suid.  Send  postal  today  for  free  interest- 
ing booklet,  explaining  how  the  "Kant- 
Klog”  gives 

Nine  Sizes  of  Round  or  Flat 
Fine  or  Coarse  Sprays 

or  solid  streams  all  from  the  same  nossla. 
Ten  different  styles  of  sprayers  for  all  kinds 
of  spraying,  whitewashing,  etc.,  etc. 

AGENTS  WANTED 
Bs*tesiS4jpray  Pump  Co„ 


Millions  of  Strawberry  Plants 

Grown  on  new  lands,  free  of  disease.  Notwithstanding  the  drouth  of  the  past  season  onr  plants  are  very  fine 
Varieties:  Aroma,  Gandy,  Klondike,  Excelsior,  Dunlap,  Lady  Thompson,  Red  Bird,  Warfield  and  -otheis 

Prices  $2.50  per  1,000  and  upward.  Write  today  for  our  new  catalogue. 

H.  LIGHTFOOT,  CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 
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praying'^qsgjymateriais 

SPRAY 

Your  Orchards 

N-O-W 

For  San  Jose  Scale 

SCALE  IS  MOKE  DORMANT  AND 
MOST  EASILY  DESTROYED 
AT  THIS  TIME  OE  YEAR 

The  Trees  are  Leafless,  there  is  Less 
Wind,  and  you  have  More  Time  to  spray 
thoroughly. 

Many  Trees  Not  Sprayed  Now  have  so 
much  of  the  life  sucked  out  of  them 
during  the  Winter  that  even  if  they  do 
survive,  they  are  Unable  to  Produce  a 
satisfactory  Crop  for  a season  at  least. 

The  loss  of  one  trfee  costs  more 
than  spraying  the  entire  orchard 

LIME  SULPHUR  is  the  spray  recom- 
mended by  nine  out  of  ten  authorities, 
and  there  are  reasons  for  it.  The  most 
careful  tests  extending  over  years  and 
under  all  circumstances  show  it  to  be  the 
surest  and  safest  of  all  sprays. 

“LION  BRAND’’  has  proved  itself  more 
uniform  and  more  effective  than  any 
other  make  of  lime  sulphur  solution.  It's 
made  of  purest  and  best  adapted  ingre- 
dients, under  the  constant  supervision  of 
trained  chemists  in  the  largest  insecticide 
factory  in  the  world.  We  have  won  out 
everywhere,  against  all  competition. 

“LION  BRAND”  is  more  economical 
than  home-made  lime  sulphur  solutions, 
and  it’s  safe.  So  don’t  take  a chance  on 
destroying  your  orchards  and  wasting 
time  and  money  on  the  supposition  that 
you  will  save  by  using  home-made  solu- 
tions. , 

Lime  Sulphur  is  a chemical  compound 
that  cannot  be  prepared  without  consid- 
erable experience  in  manufacturing 
chemicals.  We  have  been  making  noth- 
ing but  insecticides  for  twenty-one  years, 
and  Guarantee  Everything  that  goes  out 
of  our  factory. 

SPRAYING  BOOK — We  have  prepared 
a booklet  on  spraying  for  scale  and  In- 
sect destroying.  It's  the  most  concise, 
complete  thing  of  the  kind,  and  will  give 
you  a lot  of  interesting  information  in 
practical  language.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
mail  you  a copy  without  charge  if  you 
write  for  it. 

THE  JAMES  A.  BLANCHARD  CO. 

618  Hudson  Terminal  Building 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Factories,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Branch 
factory,  St.  Joseph,  Mich.  Live  agents 
wanted  everywhere. 


SffiQRIPEVlIES 

69 Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits.Trees  &c.  B^st  Koot- 
pd  stock  Genuine, cheap  2 sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
pes^pricedist  free.  LE&I8  ROE&IH  & SON,  Fredonm,  N.  ¥. 


WANTED  Grafters 

Permanent  work  to  experienced  men 
who  are  skillful  budders,  for  grafting 
at  our  plants  at  Dansville,  N.  Y.;  Rolla, 
Mo.;  Farmington,  Ark.,  and  Louisiana, 
Mo.  Address  nearest  office.  Stark 
Bro.’s  Nurseries  & Orchards  Co. 


DEFENDER 

SPRAYER 

All  brass,  easier  work- 
ing1, most  powerful,  auto- 
matic mixed  expansion 
valves,  double  strainer. 
Write  for  descriptive 
circular.  Agents  Wanted. 

C.  S.  HARDER 
Successor  to  J.  F.  Gaylord 

Box  77,  Catskill.N.  Y. 


Arkansas  Horticulturists  to  Meet. 

An  attendance  of  five  hundred — a 
big  meeting,  a profitable  meeting — is 
predicted  when  the  Arkansas  State 
Horticultural  Society  meets  in  Little 
Rock  in  January.  The  sessions  will 
be  held  in  the  convention  hall  of  the 
Hotel  Marion  opening  at  2 p.  m.  Jan- 
uary 18th,  and  continuing  three  days. 

The  society  has  grown  immensely  in 
recent  years.  The  interest  in  the 
various  branches  of  commercial  hor- 
ticulture also  has  developed  rapidly 
during  the  past  few  years  throughout 
the  state.  These  things,  in  connection 
with  the  central  location  and  accessi- 
bility of  the  state’s  capital,  special  re- 
duced rates,  a splendid  program  and 
the  interest  of  Little  Rock’s  citizens 
in  the  meeting,  should  make  the  re- 
turn of  the  society  to  the  “City  of 
Roses”  a banner  day  in  the  history  of 
this  useful  organization. 

The  full  program  will  be  issued 
shortly.  It  will  embrace  papers  by 
experts  on  subjects  of  interest  to  hor- 
ticulturists in  every  part  of  the  state. 
A number  of  distinguished  men  from 
other  states  will  be  present  and  de- 
liver addresses. 

The  annual  report  makes  a closely 
printed  volume  of  150  to  200  pages 


filled  with  useful  information  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  of  interest  to  the 
horticulturists  in  every  branch — and 
to  all  interested  in  the  development 
of  the  state’s  resources. 

Membership  in  the  association  is  not 
limited  to  large  growers  or  gray- 
heads  in  horticulture,  but  every  one 
who  has  an  interest  in  horticulture 
either  as  amateur  or  in  a commercial 
way  is  invited  to  attend  the  meetings 
and  become  a member.  Those  who 
expect  to  attend  will  confer  a favor  by 
notifying  the  secretary  at  once,  Prof. 
Ernest  Walker,  Horticulturist  Ex- 
periment Station,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 
The  full  announcement  and  program 
will  then  be  sent  as  soon  as  issued. 

’Sjj’fc 

Missouri  State  Board  of  Horticulture. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Missouri 
State  Board  of  Horticulture,  the  new 
members,  T.  C.  Wilson,  D.  A.  Turner 
and  W.  T.  Flournoy,  took  their  seats, 
and  the  board  organized  for  the  year 
by  electing  the  following  officers: 
President,  R.  M.  Hitt,  Koshkonong; 
vice-president,  T.  C.  Wilson,  St. 
Louis;  second  vice-president,  D.  A. 
Turner,  South  St.  Joseph;  treasurer, 

W.  T.  Flournoy,  Marionville. 

The  board  has  planned  a good  work 
for  the  year  1910,  and  hopes  to  make 
itself  helpful  to  every  farmer  in  Mis- 
souri who  grows  fruit.  Believing  that 
the  board  continues  the  work  of  the 
Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society, 
the  members  authorized  the  secretary, 
in  preparing  the  report  for  1909,  to 
call  it  “The  fifty-second  annual  report 
of  the  Missouri  State  Horticultural 
Society,  by  the  Missouri  State  Board 
of  Horticulture.” 

As  this  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
goes  to  press  the  annual  meeting  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Board  is  in 
progress  at  Columbia.  The  February 
issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower  will  have 
report  of  this  meeting. 

■sj-t. 

Defense  of  Rocky  Mountain  Cherries. 

“Doesn’t  Want  Rocky  Mountain 
Cherries”  is  the  caption  of  an  item  in 
the  December  Fruit-Grower,  which 
goes  on  to  say  that  a tree  bought 
some  years  ago  bears  fruit  which  no 
living  person  could  eat;  that  it  sprouts, 
grows  fifteen  feet  high,  and  another 
witness  testifies  that  it  is  one  of  the 
biggest  humbugs  ever  advertised  by 
nurserymen. 

In  reply  to  such  nonsense  I have 
to  say  that  the  Rocky  Mountain  cher- 
ry does  not  grow  one-half  of  fifteen 
feet  high,  and  positively  does  not 
sprout,  and  further  it  is  handled  and 
grown  by  nurserymen  of  the  highest 
standing,  whose  sales  are  second  to 
none. 

I have  about  1,000  bearing  Rocky 
Mountain  cherries,  and  plow  within  a 
few  feet  of  them  every  year  and  have 
yet  to  see  the  first  sprout.  My  trees, 
or  more  properly  shrubs,  throw  out 
I from  three  to  five  strong  branches 
from  near  the  ground  which  grow 
I from  four  to  six  feet  high,  and  are 
loaded  with  delicious  fruit  every  year. 
My  pickers  eat  constantly  while  pick- 
ing, a privilege  I cheerfully  grant 
them,  and  I enjoy  the  flavor  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  cherry  more  than 
the  Early  Richmond. 

Finally,  I am  a nurseryman  and 
keep  these  trees  to  produce  seed  for 
propagating  young  plants,  which  I 
sell  by  the  hundred  thousand  every 
year,  but  sell  none  of  them  to  the  local 
trade,  and  do  not  advertise  them  in 
my  catalogues,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  cherry,  while  carrying  a fine 
flavor,  is  only  about  one-half  the  size 
of  our  domestic  cherries  and  every 
housekeeper  knows  that  they  are  tedi- 
ous enough  to  seed  and  put  up.  But 
these  cherries  have  a place  where  the 
larger  cherries  cannot  be  grown,  and 
people  living  in  these  districts  should 
not  be  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of 
this  fruit,  because  someone  living  in 
the  midst  of  a fruit-growing  district 
where  they  have  fruit  to  rot  in  the 
face  of  a glutted  market,  turn  up  their 
noses  and  call  the  lesser,  but  sweeter, 
fruit  a humbug. 

W.  R.  STRYKER. 
Washington,  Iowa,. 


Looking  North  Across  Morrisuniu  Ranch 

Morrisania 


kA  Beauty  Spot’ 


“Morrisania”  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  most' beautiful  /W’1 

land  in  the  United  States.  It  is  four  miles  from  the  town  of  Grand  Valley, 
Colo  and  is  a part  of  one  of  the  best-developed  fruit  districts  in  *h©  world. 

I visited  the  place  in  1908,  and  again  during  the  past  summer.  Realiz  ng 
it  a nlace  of  wonderful  possibilities,  we  acquired  an  interest  n the  com- 
pany  last  summit,  and  now  half  the  place  is  offered  for  sale.  The  entire 
ranch  consists  of  only  880  acres,  so  that  only  a limited  acreage  is  to  be  sold.  1 
We  want  to  sell  part  of  this  ranch,  so  that  we  can  develop  the  re- 
mainder to  the  limit.  No  pioneering  here — the  land  has  been  ready  for 
manv  years,  and  water  rights  were  secured  and  utilized  over  twenty  years 
ago.’  Shipping  facilities  are  good,  with  good  shipping  association  to  handle 
the  fruit.  Rural  delivery  of  mail  and  telephone  connections.  All  kinds  of 
qrg  ;n  bearing  showing  just  what  the  land  will  produce.  Soil  is  deep 
andlich  producmg  riuRs  of  highest  color  and  quality.  Land  all  slopes  to 
the  north  retarding  blooming  of  trees,  and  at  the  northern  extremity  the 
land  drop’s  off  abruptly  for  I distance  of  .300  feet  to  the  valley  of  Grand 
River  The  high  bluffs  shown  in  illustration  at  bottom  of  this  advertise 
ment  rise  to  a height  of  3,000  feet  above  the  river  and.  extend  north  of 
the  ranch  for  a distance  of  many  miles  up  and  down  the  river,  thus  afford 
ing  perfect  protection  from  “northers.” 

Water  is  pure  and  soft,  being  melted  snows  from  the  mountains  bac 
of  the  land  There  has  never  been  a shortage  of  water  m twenty  three 
years.  The  watershed  is  in  the  Battlement  National  Forest,  and  the  source 
of  supply  is  thus  protected  forever. 

The  climate  is  ideal,  both  winter  and  summer;  sun  shines  nearly  300 
days  a year;  summer  days  are  warm  m the  sun,  but  nights  are  always 
delightfully  cool;  air  is  clear  and  dry,  and  just  light  for  those  attlictea 
with  pulmonary  complaints  of  any  kind.  And  the  outdoor  life  of  growing 
fruits  here  will  restore  the  health  of  those  so  afflicted. 


Prices  and  Terms 


Tracts  will  be  sold  under  two  plans: 

FIRST — Tracts  of  ten  acres  and  upwards  will  be  sold  at  $300  per  acre, 
including  perpetual  water  right;  the  company  to  clear  land  lf,s/tSe -brush 
land  is  selected,  and  bring  water  to  the  tract.  Terms— One-third  down, 

balance  in  four  years  at  6 per  cent  interest. 

SECOND — Tracts  of  ten  acres  and  upwards  will  be  ?rui 

trees  of  varieties  selected  by  purchaser,  and  these  trees : wi  l be  cared  for 
for  five  years  and  turned  over  to  purchaser  with  a live  tree  in  every  sp®e: 
of  tiiio  o p-p  hddIc  trees  should  be  ready  to  bcai  and  peach  trees  will  e 
fng.hl Price  binder  thts  plan!  $400  per  acre.  Terms-One-fourth  down,  bal- 
ance In  five  years  at  6 per  cent  interest. 

Persons  who  have  not  investigated  the  earning  power  of  this  land  will 
hardly  understand  how  this  land  can  be  worth  $300 1 per  acre  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  bearing  orchards  average  about  $1,000  per  acre  in 
vlluV  a^d  many  have  sold  “at.  $2,000  per  acre  and  some  for  as  much  as 

©4  000  ner  acre and  they  pay  interest  on  the  investment,  inis  lana  is  as 

good  as  can  be  found  anywhere,  and  it  has  some  advantages  not  possessed 
by  any  other  tract  I have  ever  seen. 

We  want  to  make  of  Morrisania  an  ideal  settlement.  Our  own  orchards 
have  been  placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Favor,  formerly  assistant  horticul- 
turist  o*  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station,  and  later  connected  With  t e 
Utah  ExpeHmenlstation  in  similar  capacity.  #■  Favor  will  be e*vai*Me 
to  advise  with  and  help  those  who  purchase  tiacts,  or  if  we  aie  to  pia 
and  care  for  the  trees,  the  work  will  be  under  his  supei  vision. 

Send  For  Free  Booklet 

This  land  is  not  cheap— but  it  is  worth  the  price  asked  No  better 
nlace  can  be  found  for  a home  or  for  growing  fruits.  If  you  want  suen 
Find  send  for  a beautiful  illustrated  booklet  tully  describing  the  ranch 
free  for  the  asking.  Later  in  the  season  I shall  be  glad  to  nave  you 
out  with  me  to  see  the  place— would  be  glad  to  have  you  go  no w but  s now 
covers  the  soil,  and  you  cannot  see  its  chfraoter  Mr  ^voi  writ es  tna 
wpathpr  is  ideal'  while  snow  covers  everything,  the  ground  is  nor  rrozen 
under  it,  and  the  snow  will  put  everything  in  ideal  condition  for  next  sea- 
son’s crops.  . , 

c-pnd  todav  for  this  free  booklet,  and  ask  any  questions  desired,  ine 
nlace  will  bear  the  most  careful  investigation.  And  in  the  spring  or  sum- 
mtr  I want  Fhose  tTho8  are  interested  to  go  out  a md  see  Mornsam*  Ac 
nromDtlv  for  some  of  the  tracts  are  now  in  alfalfa,  ano  tney  are  in 
condition’  for  plowing  under  to  plant  to  trees  or  any  other  ciop. 

JAMES  M.  IRVINE,  Editor  The  Fruit-Grower 
ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

Field  of  Alfalfa  above  the  small  Trout  Pond  at  Morrisania;  barns  in  distance. 
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Address  all  communications  and  make  remittances  payable  to 
"Ihe  Fruit-Grower,"  Eighth  and  Charles  Sts.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

TOI-  G-  CAMPBELL,  General  Manager  JAMES  M.  IKVINE,  Managing  Editor 

E.  H.  FAVOR,  Associate  Editor 

Special  Representatives  Advertising  Department: 
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Thirteen  Years  Old. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  completed  its 
thirteenth  year,  and  this  issue  is  the 
first  of  a new  volume.  The  year  just 
clased  was  the  best  in  all  the  history 
of  its  existence,  and  the  outlook  for 
1910  is  for  even  a larger  volume  of 
business. 

In  looking  back  over  the  years  we 
have  been  publishing  The  Fruit- 
Grower  we  see  where  many  mistakes 
have  been  made;  if  we  were  to  go 
over  this  ground  again  many  of  them 
would  be  avoided,  and  yet  our  readers 
have  been  very  patient  with  us,  and 
very  kind.  During  the  years  we.  have 
given  the  very  best  service  we  knew 
how,  and  it  has  been  gratifying  to 
us  that  our  efforts  have  been  appre- 
ciated. 

Today  The  Fruit-Grower  has  a 
larger  subscription  list  than  ever  be- 
fore in  its  history.  This  list  is  grow- 
ing more  rapidly  now  than  at  any 
previous  time,  too.  Here  is  where 
our  subscribers  have  been  of  the 
greatest  help:  In  helping  to  intro- 

duce our  publication  to  those  who 
grow  fruit.  We  have  never  been  able 
to  find  it  profitable  to  keep  a solicitor 
on  the  road  looking  after  subscrip- 
tions, and  the  best  way  we  have  found 
to  get  new  subscribers  is  to  secure 
them  through  the  efforts  of  those 
who  read  The  Fruit-Grower  regularly 
and  know  its  value. 

We  have  tried  to  show  our  appre- 
ciation of  this  missionary  work  by 
making  The  Fruit-Grower  better  and 
better.  We  believe  our  old  subscrib- 
ers will  agree  with  us  that  this  Jan- 
uary number  is  one  of  the  best  issues 
we  have  ever  sent  out. 

What  of  the  future?  We  believe 
the  future  holds  much  in  store  for 
those  .who  grow  fruit.  The  fruit  in- 
dustry is  changing,  perhaps,  but  we 
believe  it  will  improve,  and  that  one 
who  makes  a specialty  of  horticulture 
will  be  well  repaid.  On  our  part,  we 
are  resolved  to  make  The  Fruit- 
Grower  better  than  ever  before.  Ev- 
ery department  will  be  strengthened, 
and  the  paper  will  be  made  more 
helpful  to  its  readers. 

We  hope  every  member  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  Family  will  co-operate 
with  us  in  our  endeavor  to  make  the  j 
paper  better.  You  can  help,  friends, 
by  keeping  your  subscription  paid  up 
and  by  sending  in  as  many  new  sub- 
scribers as  possible.  There  are  those 
in  your  immediate  neighborhood  who 
ought  to  read  The  Fruit-Grower.  See 
them  at  once  and  get  their  subscrip- 
tions. Just  now  we  are  striving  to 
increase  our  circulation  to  100,000 
copies.  It  will  be  necessary  for  every- 
one to  help.  Will  you  contribute 
jour  part,  by  getting  a few  of  your 

Let  us  work  together  If  we  will, 
neighbors  to  subscribe? 


we  can  make  the  year  1910  the  best 
in  the  history  of  the  fruit  industry. 

This  is  our  wish,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  new  year:  That  1910  may  be 

the  happiest  and  most  prosperous  for 
all  members  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
Family  they  have  ever  enjoyed. 

Many  Poor  Apples. 

It  is  feared  by  some  experienced  ap- 
ple handlers  that  the  present  season 
will  be  a repetition  of  the  disastrous 
season  of  1907-8.  In  the  fall  of  1907, 
it  will  be  remembered,  apples  were 
high,  and  because  the  crop  was  short 
thousands  of  barrels  of  worthless 
fruit  were  packed.  These  apples,  of 
course,  were  worthless,  but  they  fig- 
ured in  the  available  supply,  and  kept 
down  prices  for  good  fruit.  Then 
these  worthless  apples  were  unloaded 
on  the  public,  and  when  consumers 
and  dealers  became  disgusted  the 
poor  apples  actually  reduced  con- 
sumption. 

The  result  was  that  the  season’s 
business  was  a disappointment  to  all 
connected  with  the  apple  trade. 

Last  fall  prices  were  again  high  and 
the  crop  was  short;  the  temptation  to 
pack  low-grade  apples  was  so  strong 
that  many  packers  could  not  with- 
stand it,  and  now  many  poor  apples 
are  appearing  on  all  our  markets. 

When  will  packers  learn  that  low- 
grade  stuff  not  only  will  not  sell,  but 
that  it  will  shut  off  the  sale  of  good 
fruit?  It  has  been  preached  from 
the  housetop  that  it  will  not  pay  to 
pack  low-grade  apples,  but  every  time 
high  prices  prevail  many  packers  for- 
get the  experience  of  past  years. 

Colorado  packers  have  much  to  an- 
swer for  this  season.  That  state  had 
a good  crop,  but  there  were  lots  of 
wormy  apples  out  there,  and  many 
trees  were  overloaded,  and  as  a re- 
sult apples  ran  small  in  size.  All 
through  the  Middle  West  boxes 
marked  “Choice  Colorado  Apples”  are 
on  display  in  the  windows  of  grocery 
stores,  but  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
is  not  a recommendation  of  the  state 
where  it  was  produced.  Colorado 
growers,  for  the  sake  of  their  state’s 
reputation,  should  see  to  it  that  this 
offense  is  not  repeated. 

When  will  we  learn  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  pack  cull  apples,  no  matter 
how  short  the  crop? 

$ * 

Government  Irrigation  Work. 

Certain  agricultural  papers  publish- 
ed in  Eastern  States  are  much 
wrought  up  over  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  government  is  under- 
taking to  put  water  on  thousands  of 
acres  of  arid  land  in  some  of  the 
Western  states  and  make  them  avail- 
able for  settlement.  These  publica- 
tions say  it  is  an  outrage  on  the  East- 
ern farmer  to  have  the  government 


help  their  competitors  in  the  West 
by  making  larger  areas  available  for 
cultivation. 

These  papers  evidently  forget  the 
work  which  the  government  has  done 
for  Eastern  farmers.  By  spending 
millions  of  dollars  on  rivers  and  har- 
bors the  federal  government  has 
helped  to  build  up  great  cities  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  and  these  cities  are 
the  markets  which  make  Eastern 
farms  valuable.  It  is  all  right  for  the 
government  to  protect  the  manufac- 
turing industries,  which  are  largely 
located  in  the  Eastern  states,  by 
tariff  regulations;  to  spend  untold 
millions  on  rivers  and  harbors  im- 
provement. But  it  is  all  wrong  to 
help  make  more  homes  for  our  people 
by  putting  water  on  arid  land.  It  de- 
pends on  whose  ox  is  gored,  you  see. 

Broad  citizenship  would  require 
that  one  favor  any  move  on  the  part 
of  our  government  which  contributes 
to  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number  of  our  people. 

The  Year  1910. 

At  the  threshold  of  the  new  year 
the  thoughtful  American  farmer  will 
consider  how  he  can  make  1910  better 
than  the  year  just  closed.  Many  im- 
provements are  possible,  but  we  wish 
to  refer  to  one  which  must  be  made, 
if  our  country  is  to  continue  to  pros- 
per through  the  years: 

The  American  farmer  must  take 
better  care  of  the  soil  given  him  to 
till. 

For  a number  of  years  James  J. 
Hill,  president  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  has  been  preaching  the  doc- 
trine of  better  care  of  the  soil,  to  the 
end  that  our  land  may  be  made  to 
yield  larger  crops  per  acre.  He  is  a 
veritable  prophet  calling  attention  to 
a danger  that  threatens  our  very  ex- 
istence. Mr.  Hill  has  confined  his 
remarks  largely  to  the  decreased  pro- 
duction of  wheat  per  capita,  but  what 
he  says  of  the  wheat-growers  is  true 
of  practically  every  other  farmer:  We 
are  simply  wasting  our  heritage,  and 
the  time  has  come  to  call  a halt. 

The  average  production  of  wheat 
per  acre  in  the  United  States  for  the 
past  ten  years  has  been  13.8  bushels 
per  acre.  Compare  this  with  the  av- 
erage production  of  19.8  bushels  per 
acre  in  France,  and  28  bushels  per 
acre  in  Germany,  and  one  will  see 
how  far  short  our  farmers  have  fall- 
en. In  England  soil  that  has  been  j 
tilled  for  a thousand  years  has  pro- 
duced an  average  crop  of  32  bushels 
per  acre. 

Mr.  Hill  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  our  population  is  increasing  so 
fast,  that  in  a few  years  we  cannot 
produce  as  much  wheat  as  we  shall 
need  for  our  own  people.  By  the 
middle  of  the  present  century  he  es- 
timates that  the  United  States  will 
have  200,000,000  people.  Our  pres- 
ent per  capita  consumption  of  wheat 
is  a little  more  than  six  and  a half 
bushels  per  annum.  When  we  have 

200.000. 000  people  we  shall  need 

1.300.000. 000  bushels  of  wheat  to  feed 
them. 

Where  is  the  supply  to  come  from? 
The  largest  crop  of  wheat  we  have 
ever  raised  was  in  1901,  748,500,000 
bushels.  In  1909  we  raised  the  third 
largest  crop  ever  produced,  and  yet 
the  total  yield  was  only  725,000,000 
bushels.  We  have  been  increasing 
our  acreage  planted  to  wheat.  Since 
most  of  the  available  new  land  has 
been  taken  up,  we  cannot  continue  to 
increase  the  acreage  without  decreas- 
ing the  acreage  of  other  food  crops. 

The  remedy  is  to  grow  more  wheat 
per  acre. 

How?  By  careful  selection  of  seed, 
and  by  so  handling  the  soil  that  the 
maximum  of  production  will  be 
reached. 

What  is  true  of  the  wheat  crop  is 
true_of  most  other  crops.  The  Amer- 
ican farmer  has  been  growing  more 
wealthy  during  the  past  few  years — 
but  it  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
high  prices  received  for  his  produce, 
rather  than  to  increased  yields.  In 
every  line  of  agriculture  shiftless 
methods  have  been  practiced,  and  the 
thoughtful  farmer,  as  he  looks  for- 
ward into  the  new  year  will  consider 
how  to  handle  his  soil  so  that  the 


Clark’s  Cutaway  Orchard  Harrows 

AREj  WONDERS 


Two-Horse  Single  Action 
Cutaway  Orchard 
or  Farm  Harrow 
with  Extension 
Head,  Reversible ; 
also  One-Horse 
Size. 


OTHER 

TOOLS 


Double  Action  Steel  Jointed  Pole  Cutaway 
Harrows.  (Can  be  Extended.)  For  orchard 
and  farm. 

TREE  BALERS  and  Box  Clamps  and  other 
Tools  for  Nurserymen.  Bragg  Tree  Digger, 
etc.  Best  pointed  and  Step  Ladders.  My 
Economy  Bolster  Springs  for  your  wagon, 
cheapest  and  most  serviceable.  Rhodes’ 
Pruning  Shears  and  Saws.  Otwell  Tree  Paint, 
O.  K.  Veneer  Tree  Protectors,  Cider  Mills 
and  Presses,  all  sizes.  Spraying  Outfits.  Best 
Spraying  Materials. "Wilson  Picking  Bags, 
etc.  Can  start  you  in  the  Canning  Business 
on  a Paying  Basis  for  Home  or  Farm.  If 
you  are  up-to-date  and  want  to  keep  posted 
on  the  good  and  valuable  things  for  farmers 
and  fruit  growers,  send  for  catalog. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL,  General  Agent, 
Box  300,  Kinmundy,  Illinois 


FOREST  TREE 

SEEDLINGS 

We  Have  Millions  of  Seedlings. 
BLACK  LOCUST.  CATALPA  SPECIOSA 
Red  Bud,  Sweet  Gum,  Sycamore,  Persim- 
mon, Poplar,  Ash,  Elm,  California  Privet, 
and  various  other  seedlings,  at  very  low 
prices.  Fine  stock;  send  for  list. 

FOREST  NURSERY  & SEED  CO. 

McMinnville,  tenn. 


A New  Proposition 

Will  sell  you  a lot  in  Huntsville  on  ten 
years  time.  Send  four  cents  for  book- 
let and  fifty  photos  of  Huntsville. 

A.  W.  NEWSON,  Huntsville,  Ala. 


Trees  and  Plants 

Do  you  want  the  best,  at  prices  that  are 
right?  If  so,  look  at  this  Apple  and  Peach 
at  5 cents  each.  Plum,  Pear  and  Cherry  at 
12  to  15  cents  each.  40  Concord  Grape  for 
$1.  All  of  our  trees  are  grafted  or  budded 
form  good  bearing  stock.  Get  our  catalog 
and  price  list.  They  tell  the  rest.  Give  us 
your  order  now.  We  will  save  you  money. 
TKE  ROEDER  NURSERIES,  OSCEOLA,  MO. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape 
and  Currant  plants.  Extra  heavy  rooted. 
High  grade,  fresh  dug  stock.  True  to  name. 
Large  descriptive  catalogue  free. 

A.  R.  WESTON  & CO., 

R.  D.  No.  11.  Bridgman,  Mich. 


A good  supply  of  all  the 
leading  STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS,  Blackberry 
and  Raspberry  Plants, 
including  the  famous 
“Plum  Farmer”  and 
"Midwest"  Raspberries. 
Send  for  advance  an- 
nouncement of  the  great 
"Rockhiil”  everbearing 
Strawberry. 

G.  S.  CHRISTY, 
JOHNSON.  JsEBRASKA 


Strawberry  Plants 

“We  have  got  em,”  and  they  can’t  be 
beat.  Aroma,  Gandy,  Warfield,  Dunlap  and 
a few  other  varieties.  General  line  of  fruit 
trees,  grapes,  currants,  ornamental  shrubs, 
roses,  peonies,  etc.  A post  card  will  get  our 
prices. 

ELMHURST  NURSERY  CO.,  Argentine,  Kan, 


You  can  save 
from  25  to 
5o  Per  Cent 


TREES 

buying  Nursery  Stock  direct  from  me.  I prepay  trans- 
portation charges  on  every  order,  large  or  small. 
You  have  no  unexpectedly  large  freight  or  express  bills 
to  add  to  the  cost  of  your  order.  The  money-saving 
price  you  pay  me  means  for  tree?  at  your  station.  All 
trees  guaranteed  true  to  label,  hardy,  large  size  and 
satisfactory.  Send  for  my  catalogue  and  get  a list  of  my 
Delivered-to-you  Nursery  Bargains.  t Better  write  now. 

NATIONAL  NURSERIES,  Box  2006  Lawrence,  Kansas 


m WITTE  ENGINES® 


USE  GAS,  GASOUME  OR. 
KEROSENE 

Are  known  by  a superior  standard 
of  construction.  25  years  of  ser- 
vice has  demonstrated  their  ^ ^ FftfF  I 

worth.  Does  work  at  lowest  m’swK,  | 

costand  is  always  ready  / YEAR 

to  saw,  grind,  pump,  S S 
shell  or  do  any  farm  BUwtU 

\ or  shop  work.  A / / guarantee  \ 

We  build  all  sizes  In  | 
L stationary  or  portable 
type.  Hopper  jacket  | 

I or  water  tank  cool-  i 
' ing.  Inducements  to 
introduce  in  new  lo- 
calities. Write  etat-  | 
ing  size  wanted. 
WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

532  West  F>'th  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo, 
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irrtatf«&l  possible  yields  will  be  se- 
cured' Dont  rob  future  generations 
by  allowing  your  soil  to  run  down. 

Tbe  land  is  ycun  only  to  use  you 
did  not  bring  it  with  you,  nor  can  you 
take  it  away.  You  have  a moral  ob- 
ligation to  turji  over  this  soil  to  tu- 
bure  generations  in  as  good  condi- 
tion as  you  received  it.  Are  you  liv- 
ing up  tc  your  duty  in  this  regard. 

There  arp  many  problems  to  be 
solved  by  American  farmers,  but  the 
most  pressing,  as  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant, is  how  to  preserve  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.  This  problem  is 
before  everyone  who  cultivates  even 
an  acre  of  land.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it  in  this  year  of  our 
Lord,  1910? 

* *■ 

Don’t  Blame  the  Weather;  Stir  Your- 
self. 

Between  now  and  the  opening  of 
spring  the  fruit-growers  of  the  Middle 
West  should  do  a lot  of  thinking. 
Likewise,  they  should  make  some  res- 
olutions regarding  their  work  for  the 
year  1910.  While  they  are  pondering 
the  experience  of  the  past  year  am 
laying  plans  for  the  future  we  would 
suggest  that  they  carefully  consider 
this  statement: 

Many  apple-growers  have  been 
blaming  the  weather  for  the  failure 
of  their  crops,  when  the  fault  is  large- 
ly their  own.  . . 

It  has  perhaps  been  satisfying  to 
their  consciences  to  hold  weather 
conditions  responsible  for  their  own 
neglect— but  one  cannot  deceive  him- 
self always,  and  it  is  being  impressed 
upon  many  thoughtful  persons  that 
the  time  has  come  to  quit  blaming  the 
weather,  and  to  take  better  care  of 
the  orchards. 

Of  course,  there  are  places  where 
fruit  buds  and  blossoms  were  all  de- 
stroyed last  spring.  In  some  cases  no 
amount  of  care,  except  heating  the 
orchard,  would  have  prevented  loss. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  thousands  or 
acres  of  apple  trees  in  Missouri,  Ill- 
inois, Indiana,  Ohio,  Iowa  and  other 
states  of  the  Middle  West  were  un- 
productive in  1909  simply  because  the 
trees  had  not  been  so  cared  for  that 
they  could  withstand  unfavorable 
weather. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  over  and 
' over  again  that  an  apple  or  a peach 
tree  which  has  been  well  nourished, 
kept  free  from  insects  and  disease, 
and  which  has  not  been  allowed  to 
overbear  will  produce  fruit  buds  of 
such  vigor  that  they  will  withstand 
temperatures  which  will  kill  buds  of 
low  vitality.  Here  and  there  m the 
states  named  are  orchards  which 
have  had  proper  care  which  bore  good 
crops  of  apples  last  season,  and  just 
alongside  these  orchards  are  neglect- 
ed trees  which  lost  all  their  fruit  by 
the  unseasonable  weather  of  ear y 
spring  No  difference  between  the 
orchards,  except  in  the  care  given  the 

trees.  . 

Every  observing  person  knows  this 
to  be  true.  We  all  know  that  a poor- 
ly nourished  horse  becomes  a prey. of 
everything  which  attacks  the  species 
—it  cannot  stand  exposure,  and  suc- 
cumbs to  unfavorable  conditions 
which  would  not  affect  a well-cared- 
for  animal.  It  is  so,  to  some  extent, 
with  fruit  trees,  and  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  know  to  what  extent  fruit  buds 
can  be  rendered  more  hardy  by  giv- 
ing the  trees  proper  care. 

Be  honest  with  yourself  this  year 
of  1910,  and  be  honest  with  your 
trees.  Prune  the  trees,  spray  them, 
keep  them  growing  vigorously  at  the 
proper  season,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
you  will  have  less  complaint  to  make 
of  the  weather.  Let’s  not  try  to  de- 
ceive ourselves  longer,  but  get  busy. 
Now’s  the  time. 

Buying  Nursery  Stock  and  Seeds. 

A letter  received  from  a Fruit- 
Grower  subscriber  suggests  a matter 
which  is  too  often  overlooked  by 
farmers.  This  subscriber  says  that 
in  buying  his  fruit  trees,  garden  and 
field  seeds,  etc.,  he  always  patronizes 
firms  which  advertise  in  The  Fruit- 
Gtower.  He  says  he  finds  that  any 
firm  which  is  doing  a mail  order  bus- 
iness through  catalogue  always  makes 


a special  effort  to  give  satisfaction, 
for  it  realizes  that  only  by  doing  so 
can  it  continue  in  business. 

We  believe  this  subscriber  is  right. 
There  are  frauds,  of  course,  which  ad- 
vertise, but  The  Fruit-Grower  and 
every  other  reputable  farm  paper 
makes  an  effort  to  keep  out  such  ad- 
vertisements. But  it  can  safely  be 
said  that  any  firm  which  depends 
upon  advertising  to  bring  business 
through  a period  of  years  must  first 
of  all  make  good  with  its  customers. 
The  first  order  received  from  a cus 
turner,  through  advertising,  is  seldom 
profitable;  such  orders  must  be  de 
pended  upon  to  bring  future  business, 
and  of  course  they  will  not  do  this  un- 
less the  customer  is  satisfied  with  his 
purchase.  Shrewd  advertisers  recog- 
nize this  fact,  and  if  they  expect  to 
continue  in  business  they  do  all  in 
their  power  to  satisfy  those  who  buy 
their  goods. 

Remember  this  when  you  buy  nur- 
sery stock  or  seeds  of  any  kind. 
Patronize  The  Fruit-Grower’s  adver- 
tisers. Say  you  saw  the  advertisement 
in  The  Fruit-Grower,  and  we  believe 
you  will  receive  the  very  best  of  treat- 
ment. 

“Back  to  the  Land.” 


The  Fruit-Grower 

For  1910 


The  most  delightful  experience  The 
Fruit-Grower  has  had  in  years  has 
come  from  the  article  in  November  is- 
sue referring  to  the  Arkansas  man 
who  wanted  to  get  a home  for  him 
self  and  family  on  a good  tract  of 
farming  land.  We  refer  elsewhere 
to  the  offers  of  help  which  have 
come  to  him.  Here  is  a letter  some- 
what different,  for  it  commends  our 
efforts  to  help  establish  good  fami- 
lies on  farms  of  their  own. 

“I  am  much  interested  in  the  effort 
The  Fruit-Grower  is  putting  forth  to 
help  men  of  small  means  to  secure  a 
home  in  the  country.  This  is  a move 
in  the  right  direction.  A friend  help- 
ed me  to  get  located  here  less  than 
eight  years  ago,  on  a homestead.  It 
has  been  hard  at  times,  but  I have  a 
fine  fruit  orchard,  berry  patch  and 
raise  nearly  everything  we  use,  with  a 
family  of  six.  1 had  just  $104  when  I 
arrived  in  the  state.  I raise  hogs, 
poultry,  bees,  etc.,  and  this  is  the  in- 
dependent way. 

“Any  man  with  push  can  make  a 
living  here  on  forty  acres.  This 
Ozark  land  is  quite  rough,  but  no 
better  place  can  be  found  for  grow- 
ing fruits,  irrigated  land  excepted. 
The  elevation  is  from  800  to  1,400 
feet,  and  climate  is  very  healthy. 

I have  160  acres  of  land;  forty  acres 
is  all  I want,  and  I would  like  to  get 
three  good  families  to  come  here,  one 
on  each  forty.  Land  has  doubled  in 
price  within  the  past  two  years,  and 
it  is  still  ridiculously  cheap.  I will 
price  this  land  to  actual  settlers  only 
at  $6  per  acre.  I want  men  who  will 
improve  and  cultivate  the  land.  I 
would  give  more  for  good  neighbors 
than  the  few  extra  dollars  I would  get 
from  the  sale  of  the  land  if  I held  it 
a year  or  two.  I am  poor,  but  have 
a good  home  started,  and  am  satis- 
fied. I will  answer  any  questions. 

GEORGE  E.  COLE. 

Notch,  Mo. 

We  publish  Mr.  Cole’s  letter  just 
as  he  sends  it.  This  will  probably 
help  him  to  sell  his  land,  and  the  ad- 
vertising value  of  this  space  costs  him 
nothing.  But  we  are  firmly  convinced 
that  one  who  helps  a poor  man  to  get 
his  family  a home  of  their  own  in 
the  country  does  a good  work.  Not 
all  the  men  so  taken  to  the  country 
will  succeed,  of  course— but  many 
of  them  will,  and  it  is  worth  while  to 
put  them  in  the  way  of  making  a 
happy  home,  as  Mr.  Cole  has. 

A subscriber  wants  to  know  what 
is  the  greatest  advantage  the  fruit- 
grower in  an  irrigated  district  has 
over  one  in  the  humid -sections.  We 
believe  it  is  freedom  from  fungous 
diseases.  Think  what  it  means  to 
have  no  apple  scab,  no  bitter  rot,  no 
rotting  of  peaches  or  grapes — in  fact, 
the  Colorado  growers  do  not  use  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  at  all  in  their 
spraying. 


About 
the  February 
Issue  of 
The 
Fruit-Grower 


The 
Fruit-Grower 
for 

March 


IT  IS  not  necessary  for  us  to  say  anything  about  this  issue  of  The 
Fruit-Grower— it  speaks  for  itself.  We  simply  wish  to  sa>  that 
this  issue  does  not  contain  all  the  good  things  we  have  P«pafed 
for  members  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family  for  1910.  No,  indeed, 
it  does  not— not  by  a great  deal.  In  fact,  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  February  and  March  issues  will  each  be  belt . 

than  thU  issue  At  any  rate,  we  arc  going  to  try  to  make  them  so. 
than  tins  issue.  T||E  FEBRUARY  ISSUE  will  contain  some 

articles  which  should  really  have  been  published 
this  month,  if  there  had  been  room  One  article 
gives  the  experience  of  “Spraying  Peaches  with 
Arsenate  of  Lead,”  by  E.  P.  Taylor  of  the  Missouri 
Fruit  Experiment  Station.  Mr.  Taylor  had  charge 
of  the  work  which  was  done  in  the  Koshkonong 
(Mo.)  peach  orchards  last  summer,  and  his  results 
were  so  satisfactory  that  the  peach  growers  down 
there  believe  their  future  success  is  assured.  Our 
article  will  be  illustrated  and  will  tell  all  about 

the  work^  ^ champion  Apples  Were  Grown”  is 

the  title  of  an  article  which  will  tell  of  the  orchard 
in  the  Rogue  River  Valley,  Ore.,  which  produced 
the  champion  car  load  at  the  National  Apple  Show. 
Photographs  of  the  orchard  at  various  seasons  will 
' be  used  to  illustrate  the  article. 

’Fancy  Apples  in  the  Middle  West”  is  the  title  of  another  interest- 
ing article*  A young  man  named  Mincer,  living  m Southwestern  Iowa, 
after  seeing  the  Western  apples,  exhibited  at  Council  fluffs  in 
cember,  1908,  resolved  to  grow  some  fancy  apples  himself.  He  di  O , 
and  at  the  late  apple  show  at  Council  Bluffs  captured  some  of  t e J 
premiums.  Mr.  Mincer  will  tell  our  readers  how  he  cared  for  his 
orchard,  and  the  illustrations  will  show  that  his  orchard  is  one  of  the 
best  in  all  the  country — and  it  is  one  of  the  most  profitable,  too. 

The  February  number  will  be  our  annual  Gardening  Number,  and 
we  shall  have  some  special  gardening  articles  of  more  than  °r£iMry 
interest  The  making  and  management  of  hot-beds  and  cold  frames 
will  come  in  for  a share  of  attention,  as  well  as  other  PFactieal  subject  ; 

Next  month  we  shall  announce  the  prize  winners  m our  radi 
growing  contest.  The  premiums  have  been  awarded  and  checks  sent 
to  the  successful  ones  who  grew  the  biggest  radishes,  but  we  though 
it  appropriate  to  wait  until  our  annual  Gardening  Number  to  make  the 
announcement.  We  have  some  good  pictures  and  some  good  reports 
from  those  who  grew  big  radishes.  You  will  want,  to  know  all  about 
this,  and  especially  about  the  largest  one,  which  weighed  twenty-three 

P0UnThis  issue  will  also  contain  full  report  of  the  great  apple  show  to 
be  held  at  Denver,  January  3 to  8;  it  will  also  contain  reports  of  the 
various  horticultural  organizations  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  regular  departments  will  be  up  to 
their  usual  standard.  The  February  number,  there- 
fore, will  be  as  good  as  this  issue— or  better, 
q it  IS  MOST  TOO  EARLY  to  make  full  an- 
nouncement regarding  the.  March  issue  of  The 
Fruit-Grower,  but  some  special  features  are  being 
prepared  for  that  issue,  too.  It  will  be  devoted 
principally  to  small  fruits,  and  we  want  e\ery 
reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  who  has  had  special 
success  in  growing  small  fruits  of  any  kind  to  give 
a brief  report  of  his  experience.  Everyone  is  inter- 
ested in  growing  berries,  grapes,  etc.,  and  we  want 
the  March  issue  to  be  a veritable  guide-book  on 
this  subject.  Send  your  report,  and  if  possible  send 
good  photograph  showing  your  berry  fields. 

C|  FROM  THE  PLANS  we  have  made,  we  know 
The  Fruit-Grower  will  do  more  for  its  readers 
this  season  than  ever  before.  We  want  members 
of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family  to  show  their  appre- 
ciation of  this  improved  service  by  doing  some- 
thing for  us.  . , , . 

First,  we  want  every  subscriber  to  see  that  ms 
subscription  is  paid  up  in  advance.  _ The  date  after 
your  name  on  the  wrapper  shows  just  when  your 
subscription  expires.  If  your  time  is  out,  renew 
today.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  send  $2  and  pay  tor 
three  years’  subscription,  or  send  $3  and  set  your 
date  forward  five  years.  A great  many  sub- 
scribers have  taken  advantage  of  these  long-time 
subscriptions  and  sent  $3  to  pay  for  five  years— and 
a number  of  them  have  suggested  that  we  ought 
to  accept  $10  and  make  a man  subscriber  tor  hie, 
but  this  has  not  yet  been  adopted. 

'We  also  want  every  subscriber  to  try  to  send  at  least  one  new 
subscription  in  renewing.  We  are  trying  mighty  hard  this  winter  to 
build  The  Fruit-Grower’s  circulation  up  to  100,000  a montin  V hen 
this  is  done,  it  will  mean  a great  deal  for  the  fruit  industry.  Our  crop 
reports  then  will  have  even  more  weight  than  at  ppsent,  and  m every- 
way the  fruit  industry  will  be  benefited.  We  count  on  the  help  of  our 
subscribers  in  this  100,000  campaign— and  the  best  way  to  help  is  to 
include  at  least  one  new  subscription  with  your  renewal. 

Another  way  our  readers  can  help  The  Fruit-Grower  is  to  patron- 
ize our  advertisers  and  every  time  you  write  one  of  them,  mention 
The  Fruit-Grower.  You  know  that  no  publication  could  exist  at  pres- 
ent subscription  rates  without  advertisements  and  by  mentioning  ie 
Fruit-Grower  you  will  indicate  to  our  advertisers  that  you  are  a mem- 
ber of  the  great  Fruit-Grower  Family,  and  you  will  help  us,  and  your 
order  will  have  special  attention  at  the  same  time.  . . 

We  can  be  mutually  helpful.  On  our  part  we  promise  for  1910 
to  make  every  effort  to  make  The  Fruit-Grower  more  helpful  to  its 
subscribers  and  more  valuable  to.  the  fruit  industry  generally  than 
ever  before.  And  we  want  you,  fiiends,  to 

Renew  your  subscription  promptly; 

Send  new  subscriptions  with  your  renewal; 

Give  us  reports  of  your  experience  from  time  to  time. 

By  working  together  we  can  make  1910  the  best  year  we  have  ever 
had.  This  is  our  hope,  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  1910,  that  it  may 
be  the  best  and  happiest  that  any  of  us  have  ever  experienced.^ 
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Spraying  for  Codling  Moth 

By  Dr.  E.  D.  Ball,  Utah  Experiment  Station 


The  success  or  failure  of  Western 
orchard  methods  is  closely  connected 
with  the  subject  of  spraying.  Western 
o rhardists  must  have  perfect  fruit, 
and  perfect  fruit  means  absolute  free- 
dom from  worms.  As  a result,  meth- 
ods of  spraying  for  the  codling  moth 
have  been  most  rapidly  developed  in 
the  Western  states,  until  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  by  following  these  methods 
accurately  and  thoroughly,  the  or- 
chardist  is  able  to  guarantee  his  crop 
to  be  practically  free  from  the  pest 
at  harvest  time.  While  there  are  many 
small  factors  to  be  worked  out  yet, 
and  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  relative  value  of  different  sprays, 
still,  in  the  main,  the  method  as  de- 
tailed below  is  that  followed  by  the 
most  successful  orchardists  through- 
out the  West. 

The  codling  moth  varies  in  its  sever- 
ity in  different  seasons.  For  the  past 
two  or  three  years  its  damage  has 
been  rather  light  as  compared  with  its 
former  injury,  but  in  the  season  of 
1909  it  has  returned  to  its  old-time 
severity  and  many  orchardists  who 
had  fancied  that  they  had  solved  all 
of  the  problems  in  connection  with  its 
control,  in  August  and  September  of 
last  season  begin  to  realize  their 
shortcomings.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  had  taken  every  precau- 
tion as  usual  and  carried  out  the 
method  to  the  letter  were  still  further 
encouraged  to  find  that  they  had  sav- 
ed their  crop  even  under  the  severe 
infestation  of  the  late  summer. 

The  General  Purpose  of  the  Method. 

The  purpose  of  the  method  is  to 
place  the  most  poison  in  the  place 
where  the  most  worms  will  go  to  eat 
it.  Upon  looking  into  a young  apple 
just  forming,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
there  is  a little  hollow  called  the 
“calyx  cup,’’  covered  over  by  the  circle 
of  stamens  and  that  this  in  turn  will 
be  covered  over  soon  after  the  little 
apple  forms,  by  the  five  green  calyx 
lobes,  forming  an  almost  inpenetrable 
roof  over  the  cup  beneath. 

The  eggs  of  the  first  brood  are 
mostly  laid  on  the  leaves  surrounding 
the  apple  clusters.  When  the  little 
worms  hatch  out,  which  will  be  sev- 
eral weeks  after  the  little  apple  forms, 
they  immediately  seek  a hiding  place, 
which  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  them 
find  in  the  blossom  end  of  the  apple, 


poison  sprayed  on  the  outside  will  not 
affect  it. 

To  be  sure  that  the  calyx  cup  is  fill- 
ed with  poison,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  spraying  be  done  before  the  cup 
closes  and  in  such  a manner  as  to 
drive  the  poison  down  into  the  base 
of  the  cup.  The  few  worms  of  the 
first  brood  that  do  not  get  into  the 
calyx  cup  usually  enter  where  two 
apples  touch  or  where  a leaf  is  touch- 
ing the  apple,  or  similar  situations, 
and  in  such  places  as  this  the  poison 


TOO  LATE  FOR  EFFECTIVE  SPRAYING — 
CALYX  CUPS  CLOSED. 

of  the  first  spraying  often  collects  so 
that  even  these  worms  are  very  liable 
to  be  destroyed.  In  all  of  the  experi- 
ments carried  on  by  the  Utah  Exper- 
iment Station,  from  93  to  94  per  cent 
of  all  the  first  brood  worms  have  been 
killed,  and  some  of  the  remaining 
ones  are  no  doubt  destroyed  by  spi- 
ders and  other  predacious  insects,  thus 
practically  preventing  a second  brood 
by  destroying  the  moths  that  would 
otherwise  lay  the  eggs. 

How  to  Spray. 

In  order  to  place  the  poison  in  the 
calyx  cup  it  is  necessary  to  drive  it 
in  with . considerable  force,  straight 
in  to  the  very  bottom,  as  at  the  time 
the  petals  fall  from  the  blossoms,  the 


CALYX  LOBES  OF  APPLES  AT  DIFFERENT  STAGES. 

Fig-.  1 shows  an  apple  cut  across  the  calyx  cavity  just  after  the  petals 
lalll  notice  the  solid  roof  of  stamens.  Fig.  2 shows  the  condition  ten  days 
later,  when  the  calyx  lobes  are  closing  and  the  stamens  are  beginning  to 
wither  and  show  spaces  between  them.  Fig.  3 shows  the  same  structure  in  a 
fully  developed  apple.  , 


crawling  down  between  the  calyx 
lobes,  passing  through  the  stamen 
bars,  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  calyx 
cup,  from  which  place  they  start  to 
bore  directly  down  into  the  seeds.  If 
the  poison  has  been  lodged  in  this 
calyx  cup  previous  to  this  time,  their 
first  meal  will  be  their  last,  and  the 
trap  is  still  open  for  any  more  that 
may  follow.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  poison  has  been  placed  in  the  cup 
before  it  closes,  the  little  worm  is 
fairly  safe,  as  it  rarely  eats  before  it 
gets  down  into  the  lower  cup  a"*'1 


stamen  bars  are  thick  and  fleshy  and 
form  a solid  roof  over  the  cavity. 
The  mist  spray  lodges  on  the  outside 
of  this  roof.  Spray  thrown  up  into 
the  air  and  falling  in  drops  will  hit 
this  roof  and  roll  off  without  pene- 
trating at  all.  The  rain  drop  does  not 
enter  this  cavity.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  use  a spray  nozzle  that 
sends  a driving  spray  of  fine  drops 
five  or  six  feet  before  it  breaks  up 
into  a mist,  and  then  to  hold  this  noz- 
zle within  a foot  or  two  of  the  blos- 
soms while  spraying.  To  do  this  thor- 


^dir  Cooled,  High  Pressure 

TO  WET  STTtA  YET 


FRUIT 

OF 

HIGH 

QUALITY 

FOLLOWS 

THIS 

QUALITY 

SPRAYER 


Carnes  high  pressure  without  the  usual  vibration 
and  strain  and  is  the  most  practical,  durable  and  eco- 
nomical machine  ever  built  for  spraying.  Use  your 
own  running  gear  and  tow-er  if  you  prefer. 

Write  Us  Today  for  Sprayer  Catalogue  No.  S-l. 


The  BEAN 

Spray  Pump 


Has  literally  taken  the  East  by  storm.  For 
twenty-five  years  Western  fruit  growers  have 
gone  to  San  Jose  for  their  Spray  Pumps — now 
Eastern  fruit  growers  may  obtain  the  same 
pumps  in  Cleveland. 


MAGIC 

HAND 

PUMPS 


Deliver  the  spray 
at  a pressure  equal 
to  power  pumps, 
without  fatiguing  the 
operator.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  means 
of  a spring  which 
does  part  of  the 
work.  It’s  wonderful 
but  true.  Let  us  send 
you  one  and  if  you 
are  not  convinced, 
even  enthusiastic, 
send  it  back.  The 
man  with  a few 
acres  can  get  as 
good  results  as  the 
large  grower  who 
uses  a power  outfit. 


Challenge 

Power 

Sprayers 


Bell  metal  ball 
valves  removed  in 
ten  seconds. 
Porcelained  cyl- 
inders never  wear 
out.  No  stuffing 
box  reduces  fric- 
tion. Durability 
and  efficiency 
have  always  been 
our  first  aim.  No 
guarantee  is  too 
strong,  no  claims 
too  great  to  apply 
to  Bean  Pumps. 
Write  for  cata- 
logs. 
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oughly  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  noz- 
zle pointing  straight  into  every  blos- 
90m  on  the  tree,  and  the  blossoms  on 
an  apple  tree  at  this  time  point  up- 
ward and  outward.  Therefore,  to 
drive  into  them,  it  is  necessary  to  get 
up  into  the  air  and  spray  downward 
into  the  top  of  the  tree  and  into  the 
sides  of  the  tree.  With  the  proper 
tower  and  apparatus  described  below, 
one  can  spray  every  blossom  on  the 
tree  so  as  to  force  the  poison  directly 


spray  nozzle  of  the  Bordeaux  or  Bean- 
double  type,  being  sure  that  the  noz- 
zle is  the  large-sized  one,  with  a dou- 
ble face  and  a large  enough  opening 
so  as  to  carry  considerable  volume  of 
liquid.  Some  of  the  smaller  nozzles 
of  this  type  are  more  like  playthings 
than  tools  for  serious  work  and  prob- 
ably account  for  some  of  the  poor 
work  that  has  followed  some  attempts 
to  use  this  method. 

With  this  apparatus  and  a tower  on 


him  and  do  not  interfere  with  the 
work. 

When  to  Spray. 

From  the  day  that  the  petals  fall 
from  the  apple  blossom,  the  green 
calyx  lobes  begin  to  close  and  within 
ten  days  have  completely  roofed  over 
the  cavity.  Within  this  time,  there- 
fore, it  is  necessary  to  drive  the  spray 
into  this  lower  cup.  The  central  blos- 
som of  an  apple  cluster  always  comes 
out  before  the  others  and  by  the  time 


The  Tree  Preserver 

Have  your  fruit  trecH  I Kill  all  Han  Joko  Beale.  v-  orrn; 
lnBOctH,  Hcab  or  funirl.  by  Bpraylntf  thoroughly  wtU 

Good’s 


Whale  Oil 


Soap  No.  3 


It  Ib  sure  death  to  all  enemies  of  veifc tation. 
tains  no  Bait,  sulphur  or  mineral  olln  to  Ini' 
poison  the  tenderest  trees,  plants  or  slirubs. 
potash  and  fish  oil  are  unlive  fertilizers,  and  ' " 

the  soil.  The  HOttp  -111  Wives  easily  In  water.  an- 
sprays  perfectly-  Used  and  endorsed  hy  State  hr 
perl  inent  Stations  and  by  the 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

50  lbH.  $2.60;  100  lb«.  $4.50;  larger 
quantiticB  proportionately  1oh». 

Wj Lt(  toda  i"'  1 1 ' 1 ■' 

James  Good,  Original  Maker,  %7  N.  I rent  St.,  1 tula. 


DR.  BALL’S  SPRAYING  OUTFIT  READY  FOR  WORK, 
pretors^ ^tep-ladder^ t(f pla^or^fa^g Wtng^S^ater ^eedom^f or  operatlonP1"" 


into  the  calyx  cup,  without  moving 
from  one  position. 

The  Apparatus  Necessary. 

For  codling  moth  spraying  it  is  nec- 
essary to  have  a pump  strong  enough 
to  furnish  a pressure  of  from  120  to 
200  pounds.  Only  the  very  largest- 
sized  barrel  pumps  with  heavy  frames, 
large  air  chambers,  and  long,  strong 
handles  are  capable  of  giving  this 
pressure.  Such  a pump  with  an  out- 
side-packed plunger  and  a mechanical 
agitator  will  spray  four  or  five  acres 
of  orchard.  Any  of  the  double-act- 
ing pumps  with  a sufficiently  large 
air  chamber  will  furnish  the  pressure 
required.  If  worked  by  hand,  only 
about  eight  acres  can  be  taken  care 
of  with  one  pump.  If  driven  by  gas- 


the  wagon  sufficiently  high  so  that 
the  operator’s  head  will  be  nearly  on 
a level  with  the  top  of  the  tree  to  be 
sprayed,  good  work  can  be  done.  The 
writer  very  much  prefers  a step-ladder 
securely  fastened  into  the  wagon, 
from  the  top  of  which  the  spraying 
is  done  with  the  greatest  of  freedom. 
Others  prefer  the  square  towers  with 
a railing  to  lean  against.  These  have 
the  one  serious  objection,  that  the 
back  end  of  the  pole  is  always  catch- 
ing on  the  railing  behind  the  operator 
and  interfering  with  accurate  work. 
From  this  tower  the  operator  can 
reach  out  over  the  tops  of  the  trees, 
driving  the  spray  straight  down  into 
all  of  the  blossoms  that  point  upward 
and  by  turning  the  pole  so  that  the 
crook  points  in,  can  spray  the  bios- 


binks 

SPRAYERS 


ALWAYS 

SATISFY 


because  their  builders  are n ml^ ' fie  1 a * tv  h e r eU htwG earned1* the  many  re— s- 

in  the  factory,  but  in  the  Mchard  an^if‘;ee‘fGCuSand  ^ Binks  Sprayers  in  use  in  every 
sities  to  make  a practi^l  spraye  . . en  in  Watch  the  next  issue  of  this 

^erlor^he^ 

0««hW  f=ra  postal 

now  telling  us  what  you  are  interested  m.  we  build  horse  P»w  gasoline 

VS  olr  entire  Hn. 

the  BINKS  SPRAYING  MACHINE  CO.,  123  -Jefferson  Street,  CHICAGO,  ICE. 


The  HORSE  does  ael 

THE  WORK,  except  hold- 
ing the  pole,  with  the 
H.  P.  Spramotor.  It  can  be 
operated  by  either  horse  or  hand. 
Has  8 nozzles  at  175  lbs.  pres- 
sure, which  practically  smoke  the 
tree  with  spray.  All  automatic. 
The  number  of  nozzles  can  be 
arranged  to  suit  the  size  of  trees. 
Ths  largest  tree  may  be  sprayed. 
Same  price  for  1 or  2 horses. 

The  H.  P.  Spramotor  can 
be  arranged  for  vineyards,  row 
crops,  strawberries  or  grain  crops. 
The  nozzdes  will  not  clog. 
Agents  Wanted 
Get  our  free  Treatise  on  Crop 


Diseases. 


Spramotor 
Company  Ltd. 

1315  Erie  St.  : BUFFALO 


YOUNG  FRUITS  AT  VARIOUS  STAGES. 


At  the  left,  apples  just  after  blossoms 
a little  later.  Pears  in  center,  showing 
soon  as  calyx  of  apples. 

oline  engine  or  a combination  gaso- 
line engine  outfit  is  used,  one  pump 
can  be  expected  to  handle  from  ten 
to  twenty  acres. 

Any  of  these  pumps  should  be 
equipped  with  twenty-five  feet  of  five 
to  seven  ply  spray  hose,  a bamboo 
pole  not  less  than  eight  or  ten  feet  in 
length,  with  a half-turn  cut-off  at  the 
bottom  and  a bend  or  angle  of  thirty- 
five  to  forty  degrees  at  the  upper  end, 
to  which  should  be  attached  a flat 


fall  At  the  right,  as  they  will  appear 
that  calyx  of  pears  does  not  close  as 

soms  on  the  side  of  the  tree  and  even 
reaching  down  can  spray  with  the 
crook  up  underneath,  hitting  any  blos- 
soms that  are  pointing  downward.  Be- 
cause of  his  unobstructed  view  of 
every  portion  of  the  tree,  much  more 
accurate  and  rapid  work  can  be  done 
from  this  situation  than  from  one 
lower  down  where  he  has  to  look  up. 
Another  advantage  of  the  elevated 
position  is  that  all  drippings  from  the 
nozzle  and  the  falling  spray  are  below 


Our  Profit- 
Sharing  Offer 

If  you  have  $50,  $100  or  $1000,  or  if  you  can  save  a few  dollars  each 
month,  which  you  would  invest  where  it  will  provide  you  with  a large  imme- 
diate income,  and  with  the  opportunity  for  still  greater  profits,  you  will  be 
interested  in  reading  a book  we  have  just  issued  and  which  we  will  send 
you  free  on  request. 

In  this  book  we  have  outlined  the  story  of  the  foremost  business  of  its 
kind  in  America,  of  the  splendid  success  of  the  business,  of  its  unusually  large 
profits,  ail'd  of  the  stability  of  its  earnings. 

In  this  book  we  have  also  outlined,  as  a part  of  its  plan  for  handling  its 
large  and  increasing  business,  an  offer  made  by  this  Company  by  which  you 
may  share,  on  an  unusual  basis,  in  the  greater  profits  which  this  Company 

will  make.  • 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  following  important  facts: 

1.  Your  investment  is  guaranteed  by  ample  assets  of  great  value. 

2.  You  will  receive  dividends  from  the  very  start. 

3.  The  enterprise  is  firmly  established. 

4.  It  is  in  a thriving  and  prosperous  condition  at  present. 

5.  It  has  very  great  prospects  for  the  future. 

In  addition  to  the  guaranteed  income  paid  at  once,  the  opportunity  off<-rJ. 
is  extraordinary  because  of  the  profit-sharing  feature,  by  which  you  mav-a 
share  permanently  in  all  the  future  profits  of  the  Company,  m its 
and  rapidly  increasing  business. 

The  Departments  of  the  United  States  Government,  leading  1 

professional  and  business  men  in  every  State  in  the  Umon,^ 
and  in  the  Provinces  in  Canada,  purchase  and  endorse  the^R.  s.  peaee 
product  of  this  Company,  which  is  of  world-wide  it 
in  its  character. 

This  most  interesting  book,  fully  explaining^ 
our  “Profit-Sharing  Offer,”  will  be  mailed  to 
you  promptly  on  request. 

Cut  out  the  Coupon  and 
Mail  it  Today 


President 
225  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York 


interest 


Please  send  me 
W hook  explaining 
r youi  “Profit-Sharing 
Offer”  without  obliga- 
m on  my  part. 


tlon 


Name 
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January,  1910 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Yearly  i'age  18 


Better  get  thi9  information  at  once,  for  you  may 
want  to  take  an  vantage  of  this  unprecedented  offer. 

{ Write  today  for  catalog. 


FREE  TRIAL  TO  YOU 


FREE  TRIAL-RIPPLEY  SPRAYERS 

TD  V TH  When  you  find  them  as  we  claim,  pay  us.  Write 

* today;  get  our  Free  Trial  Offer  and  Catalogue  of 

all  kinds  Sprayers,  Spraying  Solutions,  Whitewashers,  Fireless  Brood- 
ers, Feed  steamers  Egg  Boxes,  etc.  No  Sprayer  on  the  market  equals  Rippley’s 
4 or  5-gallon  Automatic  for  the  price,  for  durability  and  service.  Manufac- 
turing largest  line  of  Automatic  Sprayers  in  United  States.  Write  today  for 
our  Free  Catalog,  telling  when  and  bow  to  spray  and  what  solutions  to  use. 
RIPPLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Dept,  217,  GRAFTON,  ILL. 


AMERICAN  SPRAYER  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Succeeding  WALLACE  MACHINERY  CO.  and  AME-XICAN  SPRAYER  & SUPPLY  CO.,  Formerly  Cbampnign,  III.,  Builders  of  WALLACE  SPRAYERS 


the  last  blossom  is  falling,  the  first 
one  is  beginning  to  close  and  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  begin  spraying 
within  four  or  five  days  of  the  time 
that  the  last  blossoms  are  falling. 
In  practice,  in  order  to  cover  as  large 
an  amount  of  orchard  as  possible,  it 
is  customary  to  begin  just  as  soon  as 
the  petals  fall  from  the  tree  and  con- 
tinue until  the  orchard  is  covered. 

If  all  of  the  blossoms  were  in  thlr 
same  condition,  this  single  spray 
would  be  enough,  but  as  some  of  the 
later  blossoms  have  just  shed  their 
petals  and  scarcely  started  to  close, 
it  is  best  to  follow  up  this  spraying 
with  another  one  given  in  exactly  the 
same  way,  nine  or  ten  days  later,  for 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  more 
nearly  closed  this  calyx  cup  is,  the 
easier  it  is  to  drive  the  poison  to  the 
bottom.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
by  the  time  the  green  calyx  lobes 
have  closed  up  into  a cylinder  with  a 
small  opening  at  the  top,  the  stamens 
which  were  thick  and  fleshy  before, 
have  shriveled  and  warped  so  that 
there  are  many  spaces  between  them 
through  which  the  spray  is  easily 
driven,  and  if  the  spray  is  directed 


glass  and  to  determine  whether  the 
sprayings  have  been  correctly  done  by 
this  method.  There  is,  however,  dan- 
ger of  burning  the  foliage  and  of  even 
injuring  the  fruit  by  using  this  poison 
where  there  are  frequent  rains  or 
dew.  Under  the  arid  conditions  of 
the  most  of  the  Western  country,  this 
poison  can  safely  be  used,  and  in  any 
place  the  arsenate  of  lead  will  obviate 
the  difficulty  and  do  just  as  thorough 
work,  but  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
detect  the  poison  as  readily.  Paris 
green  should  be  used  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  to  120  gallons  of  water  and 
should  be  thoroughly  agitated,  as  it 
sinks  rapidly.  Lead  arsenate  may  be 
used  at  the  rate  of  four  to  six  pounds 
to  100  gallons.  Recent  experiments 
show  that  less  than  four  pounds  to 
100  gallons  do  not  give  as  good  re- 
sults as  where  more  poison  is  used. 
Prof.  E.  H.  Twight  in  “Better  Fruit” 
of  October,  1909,  has  called  attention 
to  the  possible  use  of  ferrous  arsenate 
in  place  of  either  one  of  these  com- 
pounds on  account  of  its  less  soluble 
character,  and  quotes  the  results  ob- 
tained by  two  French  scientists  with 
its  use. 


A New  Wallace  Sprayer 

For  the  benefit  of  those  fruit-growers  who  want  just  a plain,  durable,  large  capacity  sprayer,  which  will  do  modern,  high- 
pressure  spraying,  but  have  no  unnecessary  trimmings,  we  build  this  Invincible  Power  Sprayer.  Engine  is  strong  2V*  H.  P., 
hopper  cooled,  horizontal;  plain,  simple  and  reliable;  pump  is  the  Wallace  Invincible  Cam  Pump — the  simplest  and  most  com- 
pact independent  pump  yet.  It  is  driven  by  a chain,  making  it  positive  and  powerful,  with  no  slipping  of  belt.  A most  pleas- 
ing combination,  having  our  highest  guarantee.  Its  low  price  should  not  confuse  it  with  the  toy  outfits  heretofore  offered 
at  low  prices.  It  is  man’s  size. 

Prices — In  order  to  introduce  this  outfit  quickly  in  every  fruit-growing  section,  we  will  furnish  for  60  days  at  the  follow- 
ing prices: 

Engine  and  pump  mounted  on  wood  base,  with  battery,  exhaust  muffler,  pressure  gauge,  relief  valve  and  hose  valve, 
three  feet  of  suction  hose  with  strainer,  two  25-ft.  lengths  of  %-inch  high-pressure  spray  hose,  two  S-ft.  brass-lined 
bamboo-rods  with  our  leakless  valves;  and  nozzles  of  any  style  desired,  neatly  painted,  crated  and  delivered  f.  o.  b. 


cars,  our  factory,  weight  800  pounds,  crated  $ 160.00 

The  above  and  a 200  gallon  supply  tank,  with  agitator,  on  sills,  all  connected  up,  ready  to  set  on  any  truck 185.00 

The  whole,  mounted  on  our  regular  farm  truck  210.00 


Buy  one  of  these  and  if  it  does  not  prove  equal  to  any  sprayer  you  know  of  (except  our  Peerless,  which  has  no  equal), 
your  money  back  without  a word. 

In  writing  mention  The  Invincible  and  state  where  you  saw  this  ad.  Ask  also  for  our  new  book,  SPRAYOGRAPHY.  It 
treats  of  a line  of  machines  which  has  no  equal  in  any  half  dozen  other  factories  put  together. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 


FRUIT  FROM  A UTAH  ORCHARD. 

This  orchard  had  formerly  been  neglected,  but  last  season  was  sprayed 
twice.  The  three  apples  in  the  upper  box  were  wormy  in  the  calyx.  Those  in 
the  upper  box  had  worms  in  the  side,  or  "stings.”  The  boxes  on  the  ground 
contained  sound  apples,  showing  what  can  be  done  by  proper  spraying,  even 
when  orchard  has  previously  been  neglected. 


What  Poison  To  Use. 

Five  years  of  careful  tests  side  by 
side  have  shown  no  difference  in  the 
killing  power  of  arsenate  of  lead  and 
paris  green,  which  are  practically  the 
only  two  poisons  used  at  the  present 
time.  The  writer  has  used  the  paris 
green  because  it  is  possible  to  see  the 
poison  in  the  calyx  cup  with  a hand 


placed  around  them  within  a month 
from  the  time  of  the  first  spraying. 
These  bands  should  be  thick  enough 
so  that  they  shut  out  the  light  and 
should  be  large  enough  to  afford  con- 
siderable surface  under  which  the 
worms  may  hide.  They  should  be 
drawn  tight  across  the  top  and  left 
loose  at  the  bottom  as  the  codling 
moth,  in  coming  down  to  seek  a hid- 
ing place,  always  looks  for  a place 
that  is  open  below  and  protected 
above,  so  that  the  water  running  down 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  will  not  drown 
him  out. 

The  most  successful  band  that  the 
writer  has  ever  used  was  made  of 
gunny  sacking  purchased  from  the 
furniture  dealers  very  cheaply.  A 
strip  twelve  inches  wide  and  long 
enough  to  go  twice  around  the  tree’s 
trunk  was  folded  over  four  inches 
from  one  edge  and  then  drawn  around 
Continued  on  Page  20 


INVINCIBLE  PUMP 
WITHOUT 
ENGINE 


straight  into  the  mouth  of  these  small 
funnels,  more  poison  can  be  lodged  in 
the  lower  cup  than  can  be  placed  there 
when  the  calyx  cup  is  wide  open.  The 
two  sprays,  then,  will  catch  every  ap- 
ple on  the  tree  at  a time  when  it  is 
possible  to  drive  the  poison  into  the 
lower  cup. 

Another  advantage  of  making  the 
two  sprayings  is  that  there  is  less 
danger  of  any  blossom  upon  the  tree 
escaping  a thorough  drenching.  If 
further  sprayings  are  needed— and  if 
the  orchard  has  been  quite  wormy  the 
previous  year,  they  will  be — a third 
spray  should  be  given  when  the  little 
worms  of  the  first  brood  are  just 
hatching  from  the  egg  and  starting  in- 
to the  apple.  This  will  usually  be 
about  a month  from  the  time  the  blos- 
soms fall,  but  a little  observation  will 
determine  it  more  definitely.  No  other 
spraying  need  be  applied  then  until 
the  worms  of  the  second  brood  ap- 
pear, when  a fourth  spraying  may  be 
added.  This  will  come  in  the  latter 
part  of  July  or  the  first  of  August 
under  Utah  conditions,  earlier  in  the 
warmer  sections.  By  comparing  with 
the  life  history  chart  published  by  the 
Utah  Station,  it  will  be  easy  to  ascer- 
tain the  relative  dates  by  changing  the 
dates  on  the  top  according  to  the 
difference  in  season  in  the  different 
localities,  the  length  of  time  between 
the  broods  of  codling  moth  being 
nearly  the  same  for  the  different 
localities. 


Banding. 

When  the  number  of  worms  in  an 
orchard  has  been  reduced  to  less  than 
2 per  cent  for  the  season,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  banding  will  pay,  but 
where  the  amount  of  infestation  is 
greater  than  this,  the  loose  bark  and 
scales  should  be  carefully  scraped 
from  the  trunks  of  the  trees  and  bands 


INVINCIBLE 

POWER 

SPRAYER 


SURVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 

Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a spring/ 
vngon,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc., |[ 

Dring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition.  (I 

Harvey  Spring  to.,  7 at,  17  th  St.,  Hacine,  VVis.  I 


When  writing  to  advertisers  always 
mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


MIST 

Spray 
N ozzle 


T wo  Vexmoxels 


75c 

Geo.  J.  Winkle,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  price. 


Furnished  with 
Two  Hardened 
STEEL  DISCS 


BETTER  FRUIT 


The  Waterloo 

Boy  Spraying  Outfit  mounted 
on  a broad  tired  wheel  truck  will  enable  you  to  spray  thor- 
oughly and  at  the  same  time  get  over  the  whole  orchard  in  the 
shortest  time  in  Spring  when  every  minute  countj.  You  will  get  better 
fruit  that  will  sell  at  a higher  price  because  it  is  not  damaged  by  worms,  cur-  ’ 
culios  and  other  iu«ect  pests  or  by  any  of  the  fungus  growths.  i 

You  will  get  more  fruit,  and  rid  your  trees  of  the  enemies  that  weaken  and 
destroy  them  by  using  a 

Waterloo  Boy  Spraying  Outfit 

The  power  is  our  4 cycle,  water  cooled,  open  jacket,  frost-proof,  2 horsepower  Waterloo 
Boy  Pumping  Engine.  This  is  thesimplest  engine  builtand  bie  enough  to  operate  four  leads 
of  hose  and  light  enough  to  make  it  easy  to  pull  about.  It  is  built  just  the  same  as  our 
lamer  engines,  and  it  carries  the  same  binding  guarantee  of  five  years’  satisfactory  service 
or  money  back.  The  Pump  is  our  Double  Acting  Waterloo  Boy  Spray  Pump. 

It  has  large  air  chambers — brass-lined  cylinder — brass  ball  valves — and  seats — guided  bras9 
piston  rod — indestructible  fabric  cup  packing — all  parts  accessible  and  interchangeable.  Thetank 
is  heavy  gauge  galvanized  charcoal  iron  that  will  not  rust  out  and  that  spraying  chemicals  will 
not  destroy.  It  has  a tight  fitting  cover  and  is  securely  fastened  to  the  truck. 

We  have  a Special  Proposition 
to  make  to  farmers , gardeners 
and  fruit  growers , and  It  will 
surety  Interest  you  If  you 
have  trees  or  plants  to  spray . 


Waterloo  Gasoline 
Engine  Company 
222  IV.  3rd  Av.,  Waterloo, ta. 
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ON  FREE  TRIAL 

NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE 


-pay  us  after  sprayer  has  paid  for  itse 

* ~ £ V/MJ  noo/ln’t  epnH  11S  a rent  of 


^ Lrt  us  send  you  one  of  these  sprayers  at  our  expense  for  Don't  luy 

a stnaver^ptd^ou'ge^ou’r  catalog^nd  speciafoffert6^^ wU^save  you  many  dollars.  Send  coupon  below  toda^ 


Horse-power 

potato  and  orchard  SPRAYER 

Of  sprayers®  ^Fo^the  b°gf  growers  "of  fruit  "grapes® 
of  sprayei..  powerful  machine  made.  60  and 

r/iw/  potatoes,  etc.  Most  p e horses.  One  man  with 

100-gallon  tank  men  with  the  old  style  sprayers, 

the  machine  can  do  more  work - than  * _nQ  hand  pumping  required  If 
Works  “automatically  in  01  ct>aid  . umping  and  of  paying  out  half 

you^proVi^for ^hir^d^atmr— g^'tMs^labor^savfng^machine  it  wiil  pay  for 

ltS6lIt  is  made  for  hard  service.  ^^^hlli^^rks^^aiT  7a°lves!a phinger. 
strafner?a^c._a^^ei"eatherfl<rrm^uhber  about  the  pump  on  this  machine.  Big 

pump  gives  powerful  pressure.  ht  scab  rot  and  insects  from 

Produces  vapor  spray  and  prevents  bligM,  scaD,  rot  a 

cutting  your  cr0Pp  in  half.  . SpW  f ^ ^ ' 

nozzles  adjustable  to  any  width  or  height  o 
row.  Light  draft. 

Guaranteed  for  5 years. 

“DOES  WORK  EFFECTUALLY.” 

Calchester,  111.,  June  3,  1909. 

The  Hurst  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  O. 

Gentlemen-  I have  tested  your  sprayer  No.  6 on 


Man-power 

potato  and  orchard  sprayer 

vineyard  sprayer.  Develops  high  piessuie  and 
is  easy  to  operate. 

Cheap  in  price  Hght  strong  and  du, rable.  heavy 

gifvani^e’d^ronf  coated  on  fnsdde"  wifh  acid-proof  enamel-will  last  10  to  12 

years.  ar  s adjustable i to  any g wi^th  or  .^f^Ver^ies,  C“. 

wfthSHurst  i0mp?ovae7nlveSr-clo°g  nozzles.  ? Handles  all  solutions. 

In  field  spraying  the  machine  generates  by SftesLe 

push  it  along,  and  in  orchard  sp.  aying  you  operate  tne  P i ^ minutes.  No 

<im; 

Write  today — be  first  and  save  money. 


“WORTH  THREE  TOMES  THE  PRICE’’ 

J.t  April  27, 


1909. 


Pattenburg,  N. 

H.  L.  Hurst  MTfsJayg’ recfe'ived’  the  sprayer  and  gave  it  a good 
Dear  Sirs  1 have  cel^e°  g£t  another  the  same  as  it, 

test  and  trial,  and  if  ^ ount  j pald  for  it.  Yours 

■would  not  take  three  umes  <=  EDGAR  Z.  WEBB, 

very  truly, 


You  wouldn’t  take  $15.00  or  $20.00 
each  for  your  matured  trees,  would 
you?  Yet  possibly  you  have  put  oil 
i buying  a sprayer  thinking  that  it  is 

useless  expense,  time  b„  come  when  you  Must  Spray, 

pests^ which  cut  your  crop  in  half.  Insure  your  trees,  and  make  money  by 
buying  a Hurst  Sprayer. 


Tree  insurance 


Four  wheel  power  sprayer  for  orchards 

*&*r  sura 

through  the  nozzles  by  the  air  pressure 
back  of  it  when  the  sprayer  is  standing 
still  In  moving  on  to  the  next  tree  the 
pressure  lost  in  spraying  the  last  one  is 
regained,  which  does  away  with  the  nec- 
essity of  hand  pumping  or  the  use  of  a 
troublesome  gasoline  engine  Perfect 
agitation.  Brass  valves  and  working 
parts  100-gallon  cypress  wood  tank 
with 'adjustable  half  hoops,  short  turn 
sear  steel  frame,  wheels  and  axles. 
Guaranteed  for  5 years.  See  offer  below. 
Write  today. 


“FITZ-ALL”  barrel  sprayer 

„ + Q y,  ordinary  barrel  sprayer,  but  an  exceptionally  well-made  and  per- 
Not  an  ordin  nnaratus  * It  fits  any  barrel  or  tank.  It  can  be  placed  in 
fectly  construe^ ed  a] apa  t barrel  end,  or  Gn  the  stave  side.  Movable  adjusta- 
center  or  at  the  sme  i „ . plaee.  Develops  high  pressure  and  is  easy 

ble  brackets  hold  pump  soiia  vhe  ^emicalgf  as  plunger,  plunger  case,  valves, 
to  operate  ^r^„dpP°f  |Plid  brass.  Most  durable  pump  made.  Perfect  agita- 
stramer,  are  all  mad®  0‘rking  at  the  side  of  pump  keep  the  mixture  thor- 
tion— two  long  P t nil  times  Strainer  cleaner  and  third  agitator  cleanses  the 
oughly  churned  at  all  ‘ S_^reaonly  all-metal  straight  cleaner  on  the  mar- 
fine  strainer  at  eve  y DJ  nl  npt  give  out  and  cause  trouble.  Can  be  used 
ket,  and  the  only  one  nf  hose  as  desired.  Equipped  with  the  Hurst  improved 
With  0n^(r0rnozz0le'  ^-year warranty.®  (See  free  o?fer  below).  Send  coupon  or 
post  “car  d^today . Be  first  to  write. 

Economy  to  buy  a 
“FITZ-ALL” 

Charlotteville,  Va.,  Feb.  IS,  1909. 

H.  L.  Hurst  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  O. 

Gentlemen:  Have  today  tested 

“Fitz-All.”  It  is  the  most  practical 
hand  sprayer  I have  used.  I had3" 
old  one.  but  it  is  economy  to  buy  a 
“Fitz-All”  rather  than  to  waste  time 

truly.n  ^ W°''n  “ciiScf 


Our  terms 

PLAN  NO.  1 — Amount  due  Nov.  1st,  1910,  without 
interest  if  paid  at  maturity. 

PLAN  NO.  2 — A few  dollars  cash  with  the  agree- 
ment and  a few  dollars  per  month  until  paid  m full. 

PLAN  NO.  3 — Cash  at  end  of  trial. 

PLAN  NO.  4—  Cash  with  the  agreement  with 
privilege  of  trial,  money,  to  be  promptly  refunded 
if  not  satisfactory.  Freight  prepaid. 

We  pay  freight  in  advance  when  cash  is  sent 
with  the  agreement.  If  you  accept  Plan  1 or 
you  will  pay  the  freight  when  the  machine  arrives 
and  Tend  us  the  freight  bill  and  we  will  place  the 
amoSSt  to  your  credit  as  so  much  cash  payment. 
If  sprayer  is  returned  we  remit  you  this. 

On  Plan  3,  deduct  the  amount  of  freight .charges 
in  sending  remittance  This  offer  appHes  to  poi  ts 
east  of  Mississippi  River,  and  north  of  ^he  soutn 
boundary  line  of  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina 
to  points  west  of  the  Mississippi  or  Canada,  and 
south  of  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  we  pay  or 
allow  one-half  of  the  freight. 


No  “Strings  to  our 
agreement— our  five- 
year  GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  all  “HURST”  Sprayers  to  be 
made  of  the  best  materials  for  the  puipose,  and 
To do  well  any  work  that  a sprayer  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  do.  We  further  guarantee 
them  to  be  exactly  as  we  represent  them  m our 
advertisements,  letters,  circulars  and  catalog. 
We  will  replace  free  of  charge  any  paits  show 
ing  defect  of  material,  or  workmanship,  within 
five  years. 

This  guarantee  protects  you,  whether  you  pay 
cash  or  not.  Tf  within  ten  days  of  purchase  you 
find  that  any  HURST  Sprayer  does  not  come  up 
to  our  claims,  you  can  return  it  and  we  will  pay 
all  costs  of  transportation  both  ways.  Moreover 
the  guarantee  protects  you  for  five  years. 

If  you  desire  more  information,  testimonials, 
Spraying  Guide,  etc.,  send  us  a post  card  with 
vour  name  and  address,  stating  which  machine 
you  are  interested  in.  They  are  free  to  you. 


FREE— How  to  get  a 
sprayer  absolutely  free 

by^f  ilfing  « ^Sei^’l^'a  Sf 

trial  and  after  you  ^ convinced  c*pn friends 

For  every  Man-Power  P® 1 ng e clfeck 

cell  we  will  credit  you  with  $3.50  oi  send,  cneca.. 

For  every  Horse-Power  Combinat1®  ®eppdy®heck 
<.pii  we  will  credit  you  with  $8.50  or  send  cneut. 
This  free  offer  applies  only  on  first  order  in  each 

Valuable  Sprayfn^  Guide^n*  Catalog  of  “all  kmds 
of  Sprayers.”  They  are  free  to  you.  Do  it  now. 


H.  L.  Hurst  Mfg.  Co 

1181  NORTH  STREET  CANTON,  OHIO 


Fill  out,  mail  today.  This  adv.  will  not  appear 
agam'  COUPON 

H L.  HURST  MFG.  CO.,  NORTH  ST.,  CANTON,  O. 

Please  send  me  full  detailed  information  about 

Sprayer;  also  Catalog', 

Spraying  Guide  and  copy  of  “Trial  Agreement. 

NAME  " 

TOWN  

STATE  . 


Yearly  Page  30 
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SPRAYING  FOR  CODLING  MOTH 

Continued  from  Page  18 

the  tree  with  the  folded  margin  up 
and  the  short  flap  inside,  drawing  it 
just  as  tight  as  possible  at  the  top 
ana  leaving  it  loose  beneath,  the  whole 
band  being  held  by  a large  headed 
tack  shoved  in  with  the  thumb.  They 
should  be  removed  every  ten  days, 
and  the  worms  destroyed,  until  the 
first  brood  of  worms  are  all  down, 
then  they  may  be  left  until  the  apples 
are  picked  and  the  second  brood  of 
worms  destroyed  at  that  time.  If  a 
bushel  of  apples  is  worth  $1,  a man 
killing  more  than  eight  worms  a day 
it  the  first  brood  will  be  earning  good 
wages.  An  ordinary  man  can  remove 
about  400  bands  per  day.  If  he  does 
not  find  eight  worms  under  this  num- 
ber of  bands  at  a time  when  worms 
are  coming  down,  banding  may  well 
be  discontinued. 

Danger  of  Arsenical  Poisoning? 

The  writer  has  visited  every  prom- 
inent apple-growing  section  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  at  least  once 
this  season  and  most  of  these  sections 
have  been  visited  two  or  more  times 
in  an  attempt  to  discover  the  extent 
of  the  trouble  from  arsenical  poison- 
ing. In  all  of  this  investigation  not 
one  orchard  has  been  found  in  which 
the  trees  were  dying  in  any  numbers, 
in  which  there  was  not  present  either 
alkaline  seep  conditions  or  some  kind 
of  unfavorable  hard-pan  condition. 
Orchards  that  were  located  on  good 
soil  were  found  to  be  healthy  and  vig- 
orous without  reference  to  the  amount 
of  spraying  that  they  had  received. 
In  fact,  in  most  instances  the  orchards 
that  had  received  the  best  care  and 
the  most  spraying  were  found  to  be  in 
the  best  condition.  It  does  not  seem, 
therefore,  that  there  is  any  immediate 
danger  from  the  sensible  use  of  ar- 
senical poisons  to  destroy  the  worms. 
In  fact,  instead  of  injury  from  arsen- 
ical poisoning,  the  writer  found  num- 
erous instances  where  considerable 
loss  has  been  sustained  through  cut- 
ting down  the  number  of  sprays,  or 
the  amount  of  poison  used,  through 
fear  of  arsenical  injury,  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  worms  had  not  been 
controlled,  and  as  a result,  a consid- 
erable portion  of  the  crop  was  unsal- 
able. 

Summary. 

The  general  Western  practice  is, 
therefore,  to  give  two  early  driving 
sprays  from  above  downward,  and  to 
follow  this  with  banding.  In  some 
sections  a third  spray  is  usual.  Some 
give  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
brood  and  some  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second.  Many  of  the  best  orchard- 
ists  have  so  reduced  the  number  of 
worms  in  their  orchards  that  they  are 
gradually  reducing  the  number  of 
sprayings.  Where  the  total  loss  from 
worms  during  any  one  season  is  less 
than  2 per  cent,  the  number  of  spray- 
ings can  be  safely  reduced  to  one. 
Where  the  loss  is  exceedingly  slight 
the  previous  year,  one  spraying  and 
banding  may  be  sufficient,  but  this 
should  not  be  done,  however,  until  the 
orchardist  has  thoroughly  mastered 
his  method.  The  key  to  the  whole 
situation  is  simply  that  the  methods 
must  be  so  thorough  and  the  number 
of  applications  sufficient  so  that  the 
number  of  worms  remaining  in  the  or- 
chard shall  be  reduced  each  year  be- 
low that  of  the  previous  year.  Any 
method  that  is  accomplishing  that  end 
is  successful.  Any  method  that  is  not 
reducing  the  number  of  worms  cannot 
be  considered  a successful  one  for 
Western  work. 

He  Gets  His  Money’s  Worth. 

If  a man  ever  gets  his  money’s 
worth,  and  then  some,  it  is  when  he 
subscribes  for  the  B.  P.  O.  E. — best 
paper  on  earth, — which  means  The 
Fruit-Grower.  M.  BRUCE. 

Iowa. 

It  Pays  to  Advertise  In  The  Fruit- 
Grower. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  the  ad- 
vertisement in  December  Fruit-Grow- 
er. Every  mail  brings  returns  from 
the  same. — Ideal  Orchard  Pleater 
Company,  Canon  City,  Colo. 


SPRAYING  SUGGESTIONS 

Some  Things  Growers  Should  Know 

Before  Spraying  Time  Comes. 

While  spraying  is  one  of  the  most 
expensive  operations  in  orcharding, 
yet  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
profitable.  In  a section  old  enough 
for  the  insects  and  diseases  of  the 
orchard  to  be  well  disseminated, 
spraying  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
profitable  orcharding.  It  matters  not 
how  good  the  cultivation,  or  how  good 
the  fertilizing  or  the  pruning,  if  spray- 
ing is  not  done,  little  first-class  fruit 
can  be  sold  and  certainly  fruit-grow- 
ers can  not  long  be  prosperous  unless 
a good  per  cent  of  fruit  sold  grades 
No.  l. 

In  spraying  for  insects  we  have  two 
general  classes:  Those  that  insert  a 

beak  and  either  eat  or  suck  from  be- 
neath the  surface,  and  those  that  eat 
from  the  surface.  In  spraying  for  in- 
sects that  do  not  eat  from  the  surface, 
we  generally  use  some  substance  that 
gives  off  vapors,  thus  destroying  the 
insect  by  suffocation.  In  spraying  for 
insects  that  eat  from  the  surface,  we 
use,  generally,  some  arsenical  poison. 
It  is  my  purpose  here  to  discuss  only 
those  insects  that  eat  from  the  sur- 
face. 

In  using  these  arsenical  sprays  it  is 
"Important  to  have  a compound  that 
does  not  seriously  injure  the  leaves, 
as  well  as  one  that  will  remain  in  sus- 
pension in  the  spraying  liquid  reason- 
ably well  and  one  that  sticks  to  the 
leaves.  For  many  years  the  most  im- 
portant arsenical  spray  was  paris 
green.  This  was  a cheap,  fairly  effi- 
cient spray.  When  used,  we  generally 
use  about  one  pound  of  paris  green 
and  three  pounds  of  lime  to  150  gal- 
lons of  water:  the  paris  green  being 
made  into  a paste  with  water  before 
it  is  put  into  the  water  in  the  spray 
tank.  Paris  green  is  rather  bad  about 
burning  the  leaves  of  the  apples,  and 
sticks  to  the  leaves  and  fruit  only 
fairly  well.  It  is  also  difficult  in  some 
cases  to  be  sure  of  getting  a pure 
grade  of  paris  green. 

By  far  the  best  arsenical  spray, 
though  somewhat  more  expensive 
than  paris  green,  is  arsenate  of  lead. 
This  substance  has  three  distinct  ad- 
vantages: It  burns  the  foliage  less 

than  probably  any  other  arsenical 
spray;  it  stays  in  suspension  in  the 
liquid  more  uniformly,  and  it  sticks 
to  the  leaves  very  much  better  than 
any  other  arsenical  spray,  sticking 
even  better  than  Bordeaux  mixture. 

This  substance  is  put  on  the  market 
by  a number  of  different  chemical 
houses.  With  one  or  two  exceptions, 
the  amount  of  arsenic  in  each  of  these 
commercial  brands  is  about  the  same, 
and  it  is  customary  to  use  of  any  of 
these  commercial  forms  about  two 
pounds  in  fifty  gallons  of  water.  In 
these  commercial  forms  it  is  always  a 
paste  containing  a considerable 
amount  of  water,  but  to  facilitate  mix- 
ing in  the  tank,  it  is  well  to  stir  it 
in  a vessel  with  some  more  water  be- 
fore it  is  put  in  the  tank. 

There  are  some  insects,  that  are  not 
of  great  importance  to  the  fruit- 
grower, but  yet  appear  some  years, 
especially  in  an  unsprayed  orchard. 
Some  of  these  would  appear  early  in 
the  spring,  possibly  before  the  bloom- 
ing season  is  over.  Among  these  in- 
sects would  be  canker  worms,  the 
lesser  apple  tree  leaf  roller,  and  the 
leaf  crumpler,  and  others.  However, 
the  two  great  apple  orchard  insects 
are  the  codling  moth  and  the  plum 
curculio,  and  generally  the  spraying 
for  these  two  insects  will  control  the 
other  surface-eating  insects  that  are 
of  appreciable  importance. 

(Since  Dr.  Ball’s  article  discusses 
the  life  history  of  codling  moth,  we 
omit  Prof.  Chandler’s  reference  here 
to  this  insect. — Editor.) 

Spraying  Apples  for  Curculio. 

The  plum  curculio  is  a beetle  whose 
mouth-parts  are  on  the  end  of  a long 
beak.  This  curculio  lives  through  the 
winter  as  an  adult  beetle,  beginning 
to  come  out  in  the  spring  about 
blooming  time,  and  coming  out  for 
some  weeks.  This  insect  makes  punc- 
tures in  the  fruit;  some  of  them  being 


for  feeding  purposes,  and  some  of 
them  (where  there  is  a crescent  cut 
and  a small  hole  just  within  it)  are 
made  for  depositing  an  egg.  Since 
the  curculio  eats  largely  from  beneath 
the  surface,  it  has  been  considered  a 
very  difficult  insect  to  spray  for,  but 
it  has  been  found  that  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  apples  can  be  kept  free 
from  curculio  by  spraying  with  arsen- 
! ate  of  lead  at  the  proper  time.  Since 
some  of  the  insects  may  be  feeding 
about  the  time  the  petals  fall  or  short- 
ly afterwards,  the  first  spraying  for 
the  codling  moth  will  do  some  good 
for  the  curculio. 

For  best  results  we  should  give  an- 
other spraying  in  about  ten  days.  The 
second  spraying  is  the  most  important 
for  curculio  and  helps  some  in  con- 
trolling codling  moth.  Then  the  next 
spraying  about  three  weeks  to  a 
month  after  the  bloom  falls  will  be 
for  both  curculio  and  codling  moth. 

Spraying  for  Fungous  Diseases. 

In  controlling  fungus  diseases,  Bor- 
deaux mixture  is,  so  far,  our  best  sum- 
mer spray.  However,  the  commercial 
lime-sulphur  and  the  home-made  self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur  have  been  found 
to  have  considerable  value.  The  use 
of  both  of  these  last  needs  to  be  more 
fully  tried,  and  especially  when  used 
in  combination  with  arsenate  of  lead. 

Bordeaux  mixture  is  made  of  sev- 
eral strengths,  the  one  generally  used 
being:  Copper  sulphate  (blue  stone), 

four  pounds;  lime,  four  pounds,  and 
water  fifty  gallons.  In  making  this 
up  the  copper  sulphate  should  be  dis- 
solved in  a concentrated  stock  solu- 
tion to  save  time.  This  stock  solu- 
tion is  probably  best  made  up  so  that 
one  pound  of  copper  sulphate  will  be 
dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  water.  In 
dissolving,  the  copper  sulphate  should 
be  hung  in  a sack  just  in  the  top  of 
the  water.  The  lime,  which  should 
always  be  fresh  stone  lime  of  good 
quality,  should  be  slaked  and  put  into 
a stock  barrel,  having  one  pound  of 
lime  in  one  gallon  of  water.  If  we 
want  for  our  spray  tank  fifty  gallons, 
we  should  put  four  pounds  of  our 
(Continued  on  Page  22.) 


BOOKKEEPING  IffSS. 

If  you  wish  to  earn  $20  to  $40  per  week,  write  us.  We  teach 
you  bookkeeping  at  home  in  a few  weeks  of  your  spare 
time, and  give  diploma.  Our  newsystem  isso simple  anyone 
can  learn.  Free  Employment  Bureau  open  to  all  our  pupils. 
One  free  scholarship  in  every,  town.  Write  for  particulars. 
Lincoln  Commercial  School,  945  Ohio  Bldg.,  Toledo,  0. 


SPRAYING 

FRUIT  TREES 

is  no  longer  an  experiment, 
but  a necessity.  Prevent* 
wormy  fruit  by  dewtroy- 
4ng  all  Insect  pests 
and  fungus  diseases. 
Every  farmer,  gar- 
dener,fruit  or  flower 
grower  should  write 
lor  our  tree  cata- 
logue, desci  blng  21 
styles  of  Spraying 
Outfits,  and  contain- 
ing a full  treatise  on 
spraying  fruit  and  vege- 
table crops,  and  much 
valuable  information. 
WM.  STAHL  SPRAYER  CO..  Box  6 A, Quincy.  IIL 


®*Best  Spray  Pump 

Sprays  the  tallest  fruit  trees  from  the  ground. 
Not  too  heavy  for  low  bushes.  Sprays  quick- 
est and  best.  Does  the  work  in  half  the  time 
and  does  it  thoroughly.  Always  ready.  Used 
with  bucket,  barrel  or  tank.  Lasts  a lifetime. 
No  leathers  to  dry  up,  wear  out,  or  make 
trouble. 

Standard  Spray  Pump 

Warranted  for  5 Years.  Price  $4-00. 

It  will  not  cost  you  a cent  to  try  it.  Our 
special  offer  gives  complete  details.  'Write 
for  it  today  and  we  will  also  send  our  illus- 
trated circular  showing  how  this  pump  pays 
for  itself  many  times  over  the  first  season. 

The  Standard  Stamping  Co. 

154  Main  Street  Marysville,  O. 


This  Free  Book 

Shows  The  Sprayer 

You  Want— at  the  Right  Price 


NO  MATTER  how  much  or  how  little  spray- 
ing you  do,  there  is  an  auto-spray  for  your 
particular  needs.  300,000  now  in  use;  have 
the  endorsement  of  practical  farmers,  orchardists  and 
gardeners  everywhere  as  well  as  nearly  every  State  and 
Government  Experiment  Station  in  the  country.  There’s 
a reason  for  the  universal  popularity  of 

Brown’s  Hand  and  Traction-Power 

Auto-Sprays 

Figure  it  up  yourself  and  you  will  find  it  is  due  to  the  efficient,  quick, 
economical,  satisfactory  work  they  do  and  the  strength  and  perfection 
of  their  construction.  We  have  40  styles,  sizes  and  prices  for  you  to 
choose  from. 

A«lfOa^ni*Slir  IV rx  "I most  powerful — most  satisfactory 

1 of  all  small  hand-made  sprayers. 
Best  small  sprayer  for  heavy  work  on  5 acres  of  potatoes  and  one  acre 
of  trees.  Be  sure  to  see  Auto-Spray  No.  1 at  your  dealer’s. 

, Auto-Spray  No.  28— 

rtUIU  r*o.  j.  iargrest  operations.  Capacity  100  to  250  gallons.  Our  book  also  shows 

many  other  traction-power  outfits — better  than  gasoline  rigs— more  powerful,  more  durable, 
more  economical,  faster  working.  When  desired,  our  traction-power  outfits  are  equipped  with  the 


Non-clog  Atomic  Nozzle 


The  only  nozzle  which  simply  cannot  clog.  Will  spray  a solution  with  sawdust  in  it. 
Instantly  adjustable,  from  a fine  misty  spray  or  fog  to  a powerful,  steady  stream.  Sprays  into 
the  very  center  of  blossoms  with  force  combating  coddling  moths.  For  spraying  potatoes  it 

is  instantly  adjustable  to  a fine,  narrow 

Auto-Spray  |^~=TV  spray  for  small  vines,  and  to  a wide- 
No,  28  ^=*5=4=^)  angle  spray,  covering  large  vines,  with- 

out wasting  the  spraying  solution  in 
either  case. 


Write  for  Free 


Worth  money  to  you  because  of  the 
valuable  information  it  contains  and 
the  fact  that  it  will  show  you  the  right 
machine  for  your  pur- 
pose at  the  right  price.  ».  ...  , 

Prof.  M.  V.  Slingerland.  Atomic  Nozzle 
of  Cornell  University  of  Agriculture,  the  entomol- 
ogist of  National  reputation,  has  contributed  a 
carefully  compiled  spraying  guide  which  every 
fruit  grower,  farmer  and  gardener  will  find  of 
great  value  in  their  spraying  work 
throughout  the  year.  Mail  postal  for 
this  book  now. 

E.  C.  BROWN.  Pres. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 

29  Jay  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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Why  Experiment 

It  May  Cost  You  Your  Entire  Fruit  Crop  — 

We  spent  thousands  of  dollars  last  year  in  testing 

The  Niagara  Brand  Lime 
and  Sulphur  Solution 


Both  as  a Summer  and  Winter  Spray  for  the  control  of  Ap- 
ple Scab,  Oyster  Shell  Bark  Louse,  Psylla,  Aphis  and  all 
kinds  of  Sucking  Insects.  We  have  absolutely  proven  that 

Niagara  Brand  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 
Combined  With  Arsenate  of  Lead 

will  control  Apple  Scab  and  Codling  Moth,  also  all  Chew- 
ing Insects,  making  this  combination 

The  Ideal  Summer  Spray 


„ Sprayed  with  Niagara  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  (1-30). 

Sprayed  with  Bordeaux  (3-:>oU). 

The  above  cuts  appear  in  the  Apple  Scab  report  which  will  be  sent  you  upon  request.  . 

Write  Us  For  Reports  Issued  By  Cornell  University 

Under  the  Niagara  Sprayer  Company  Fellowship  investigation rot of 'there  experiments,  whfch  will  continue  until  July  I, 
?,,T  ^W^believe^here^s enor^Niagara'  Lime^and^ulphur  SolutionAanufactured  1^  the  free  facto, res  the  Unrted  States  and  by  the  Nragara  Spray 

Company  Limted  of  Burlington.  Ontario,  than  all  other  manufacturers  of  Lrme  and  Sulphur  combrned. 


The  Niagara 
Gas  Sprayer 

=for — 

ORCHARDS 
FIELD  CROPS 
VINEYARDS 
PARKS 
NURSERIES 
GREENHOUSES 
CRANBERRY 

BOGS.  PAINTING 
MACHINES  and  as 
a CHEMICAL  FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER 

Write  for  catalog 
and  prices 


Get  Our  Low 
Prices  on 

SULPHUR 
Flour  and  Flowers. 

ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  NOZZLE 

(The  Spraying  Wonder) 

Among  the  many  inventions  of  the  past  year  in  approved 
spraying  Accessories,  nothing  can  compare  with  Jt-  It  combmes 
all  the  necessary  features  required  in  securing  a spray  that  will 
thoroughly  coat  the  San  Jose  scale  and  reach  the  fleshy  stamens 
of  the8  apple  blossom.  It  is  designed  on  the  principle  of 


TREE  BORER  PAINT 
For  Boring  Insects. 


securing  a 
liquid 


BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 
and 

BORDEAUX  ARSENATE 


We  also  carry  a com- 
plete line  of 

POWER  SPRAYERS 
Gasoline  Engines 
Carbonic  Gas  and 
Compressed  Air 

Also  Hand  Pumps, 
Spray  Rods,  Hose,  Noz- 
zles, Trucks,  Towers 
and  all  Spraying  Acces- 
sories. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


Cap. 


Outlet 

Disc. 


Gasket. 


Nozzle 

Body 


fine  spray  by  whirlinj 
and  not  "by  forcing  it 
through  a fine  hole  in  the  cap. 
Owing  to  this  intense  motion  the 
liquid  is  whirled  into  a fine  spray 
through  a j4-inch  hole  in  the  cap, 
thus  preventing  all  danger  of  clog- 
ging and  giving  a nozzle  of  large 
covering  power  and  great  pene- 
trating force.  One  nozzle  cov- 
ering as  much  as  four  Ver- 
morels. 

Believing  this  nozzle  to  be  the 
best,  we  have  secured  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  manufacture 
and  sale  and  are  makin 
it  in  both  Aluminum  and 
Brass  with  wearing 
parts  of  iron  and 
steel.  Price  by  mail  Please  fill 

$1.00.  absolutely  out  the  fol- 

;uaranteed.  If  lowing  blanks 

all  we  ^ and  mail  to  us,  if 
interested.  This 
obliges  the  signer  in 
no  way,  but  is  simply 
to  enable  us  to  send 
printed  matter  to  the  best 
vantage. 

Number,  acres  of  fruit.. 


not 


claim  for  it 
your  mo 
refunded. 


mey 


advj 


ADDRESS  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  TO 


THE  NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO. 

MIDDLEPORT,  N.  Y. 


What  kind  of  fruit  

Interested  in  reports  on  peach  01- 

apples  diseases  

With  what  diseases  or  pests  do  you  have 

contend 


you 


interested 


spraying  machines. 


hand  or  power  

Are  you  interested  in  spraying  materials. 


Name  ... 
'post  Office 
T.  F.  G. 


January,  1910 
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stock  copper  sulphate  solution  in  one 
barrel  and  fill  it  up  to  twenty-five  gal- 
lons; four  gallons  of  our  lime  solution, 
after  stirring,  into  another  barrel  and 
fill  it  up  to  twenty-five  gallons,  then 
run  these  two  solutions  together 
through  a good  strainer  into  the  spray 
tank  or  barrel,  and  we  should  have  a 
good  4-4-50  Bordeaux  mixture.  It  is 
important  that  the  two  be  put  to- 
gether in  a dilute  solution.  Of  course 
if  larger  quantities  are  wanted,  they 
are  merely  put  together  in  the  same 
proportion. 

For  large  spraying  outfits,  we 
should  have  a mixing  plant  where  the 
dilution  tanks  will  each  hold  at  least 
a little  more  than  100  gallons  and  it 
is  better  to  have  more  than  fifty  gal- 
lons of  each  of  the  stock  solutions.  It 
is  very  important  that  this  mixing 
plant  should  be  such  that  little  time 
will  be  lost  in  reloading  it. 

Bordeaux  mixture  sometimes  rus- 
sets the  fruit,  and  burns  the  leaves. 
This  effect  is  noticed  in  the  first  few 
sprayings  after  the  bloom  falls  and 
for  this  reason  we  generally  do  not 
use  as  strong  a solution  as  4-4-50,  but 
more  often  use  2-2-50,  Or  3-3-50  for 
these  sprayings,  especially  when  we 
use  arsenate  of  lead,  for  Professor 
Taylor  of  Mountain  Grove,  has  found 
that  this  insecticide  has  some  fungi- 
cidal value. 

Some  of  the  fungus  diseases  to  be 
sprayed  for  in  an  apple  orchard  in  the 
summer  are,  beginning  with  the  ear- 
liest, apple  scab,  apple  rust,  (though 
this  is  difficult  to  control)  apple 
blotch  and  bitter  rot. 

The  apple  scab  affects  the  leaves 
and  young  fruit  early  in  the  season 
and  is  favored  by  cool,  wet  weather. 
The  first  spraying  should  be  given 
just  before  the  bloom  opens.  We  use 
at  this  time  Bordeaux  mixture  4-4-50. 

Apple  rust  is  seen  shortly  after  the 
blooming  season.  It  is  controlled 
with  difficulty.  Since  it  has  one  stage 
in  red  cedar  trees,  possibly  the  best 
method  of  controlling  it  would  be  to 
cut  out  all  of  the  cedars  that  have  the 
characteristic  rough-looking  gall  that 
is  often  seen  on  cedars. 

The  apple  blotch  affects  the  leaves 
and  fruit,  causing  somewhat  star- 
shaped cracks  and  scars  on  the  fruit. 
It  has  also  a canker  stage  in  the  twigs. 
Infections  of  the  fruit  have  been  found 
by  Professor  Scott  and  Professor 
Rorer  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
to  come  from  these  cankers.  This  in- 
fection takes  place  about  one  month 
after  the  bloom  falls,  so  the  important 
spraying  for  this  would  be  three  weeks 
to  one  month  after  the  bloom  falls. 
In  fact,  Professor  Scott  found  that 
sprayings  before  and  sprayings  after 
this  time  do  very  little  good. 

Bitter  rot  can  be  identified  by  the 
concentric  circles  in  the  rotting  por- 
tions of  the  apple.  It  is  a disease  ap- 
pearing near  the  ripening  period  and 
is  favored  by  hot,  wet  weather.  It 
causes  very  little  trouble  in  north  Mis- 
souri, but  is  very  troublesome  in  south 
Missouri  and  Arkansas.  The  first  in- 
fection is  likely  to  be  found  anywhere 
from  the  first  of  June  to  about  the 
first  of  July,  especially  about  the  15th 
or  25th  of  June.  It  has  been  found  at 
the  Illinois  Experiment  Station  that 
this  disease  can  be  almost  entirely 
controlled  if  spraying  begins  before 
any  appreciable  amount  of  infection 
is  found  in  the  orchard,  say  about  the 
10th  of  June,  but  if  we  wait  until  con- 
siderable infection  is  found  we  may 
still,  by  spraying,  control  50  per  cent 
or  more  on  favorable  years,  but  on 
very  unfavorable  years  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  control  it  if  we  wait  so 
long. 

Spraying  Calendar. 

We  may  summarize  as  follows: 

First  Spraying — For  apple  scab: 
After  cluster  buds  spread,  but  before 
blooms  open,  using  Bordeaux  mixture, 
4-4-50.  If  such  leaf-eating  insects,  as 
canker  worms,  are  found,  two  pounds 
of  arsenate  of  lead  may  be  added  to 
the  fifty  gallons  of  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Second  Spraying — When  most  of 
the  petals  have  fallen  and  before  the 
calyx  tubes  close  by  drawing  together 
of  the  sepals.  For  apple  scab  and 
codling  moth  using  Bordeaux  mixture 


possibly  2-2-50,  or  3-3-50,  (depending 
on  how  prevalent  the  scab  is)  and  ar- 
senate of  lead,  two  pounds.  If  no 
scab  is  expected,  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture may  be  omitted.  This  is  the  most 
important  spraying  for  codling  moth 
and  should  be  done  very  thoroughly, 
with  a strong  fairly  coarse  stream,  di- 
recting the  spray  into  the  calyx  cups. 

Third  Spraying — About  ten  days 
after  the  blooms  fall..  This  is  an  im- 
portant spraying  for  plum  curculio. 
and  if  we  are  not  bothered  with 
curculio  it  may  be  omitted.  Arsenate 
of  lead,  two  pounds  in  fifty  gallons  of 
water,  and  if  the  scab  is  bad  two 
pounds  of  copper  sulphate  and  two 
pounds  of  lime  may  be  used. 

Fourth  Spraying — About  three 
weeks  to  a month  after  the  bloom 
falls.  This  is  the  important  spraying 
for  apple  blotch  and  is  generally  im- 
portant for  codling  moth.  It  may  be 
useful  for  certain  other  diseases,  and 
also  for  plum  curculio.  Use  two  or 
three  pounds  of  copper  sulphate;  two 
or  three  pounds  of  lime  and  two 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  in  fifty 
gallons  of  water. 

Fifth  Spraying — About  seven  weeks 
after  the  bloom  falls.  This  is  the 
first  spraying  for  bitter  rot  and  some 
years  may  be  important  for  apple 
scab  and  may  assist  in  controlling 
codling  moth  and  curculio.  Flowever, 
if  the  spraying  in  previous  years  and 
this  year  has  been  thorough,  and  it  is 
in  a section  where  bitter  rot  is  not 
troublesome,  this  spraying  may  be 
omitted. 

Sixth  Spraying — About  ten  weeks 
after  the  bloom  falls,  for  bitter  rot. 
Bordeaux  mixture,  4-4-50,  and  some- 
times arsenate  of  lead,  two  pounds 
to  fifty  gallons.  This  should  also  con 
trol  fly  speck  fungus,  sooty  blotch  and 
certain  other  diseases  and  insects. 

Seventh  Spraying — If  bitter  rot  is 
bad  this  may  be  given  three  weeks 
after  the  sixth  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture,  4-4-50. 

It  is  seldom  that  all  these  applica- 
tions will  be  needed,  and  this  schedule 
provides  for  fighting  all  pests  which 
will  likely  appear  in  orchards  in  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas.  It  will  be  nec- 
essary, however,  for  the  orchardist  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  insects  and 
diseases,  so  one  can  decide  which  ap- 
plications to  omit. 

In  this  summer  spraying  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  use  high  power  so 
that,  except  in  the  first  spraying  after 
the  bloom  falls,  we  may  get  a very 
fine  mist  that  hangs  on  the  fruit  and 
leaves  much  better  than  a coarse 
spray.  The  first  spraying  after  the 
bloom  falls  we  need  a coarse  spray, 
but  a very  high  power  to  force  the 
liquid  into  the  calyx  cups. 

All  important  metal  parts  of  the 
spray  outfit  that  come  in  contact  with 
the  Bordeaux  mixture  should  be  brass. 

The  best  nozzle  to  use  is  some  type 
of  the  Vermorel.  Most  all  of  the  large 
spraying  machines  have  now  a nozzle 
of  the  Vermorel  type  that  is  large 
enough  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  have 
more  than  two  nozzles  on  the  end  of 
the  rod.  It  is  best  that  the  nozzle  be 
supplied  with  a swivel  so  that  this 
spray  can  be  directed  as  desired,  or  at 
least  that  the  nozzle  be  set  at  an  angle 
to  the  rod  so  the  spray  can  be  directed 
either  up  or  down. 

Spraying  should  always  be  done 
thoroughly  and  at  the  proper  time, 
if  we  are  to  expect  the  returns  we 
should  get  from  our  investment. 

In  buying  a spraying  machine  we 
should  insist,  if  a gasoline  power 
sprayer,  that  it  will  run  at,  say  125 
to  200  pounds  pressure  all  day  with- 
out stopping. 

As  to  cost  of  spraying,  labor  and 
material  for  three  sprayings  on  the 
horticultural  grounds  at  the  university 
cost  approximately  $10  an  acre. 
(More  sprayings  were  not  necessary, 
as  we  do  not  have  apple  blotch  or 
bitter  rot).  Apple  scab,  curculio  and 
codling  moth  were  so  bad  in  this  sec- 
tion that  unsprayed  orchards  that  set 
as  much  fruit  as  ours  bore  so  badly 
damaged  fruit  that  it  was  hardly  worth 
picking,  while  our  mature  Ben  Davis 
and  Gano  trees  brought  us  more  than 
$200,  and  the  Jonathan  more  than  $300 
an  acre.  W.  H.  CHANDLER. 

Missouri  Experiment  9tation. 


Reliable 


Sprayers 


rJ'HERE  are  over  sixty  years  of 
pump-building  back  of  every 
Goulds  Sprayer  sold— Goulds  quality  is  there, 
representing  all  that  is  best  in  pump  construc- 
tion. Our  aim  has  been  to  build  sprayers  to 
stand  hard  service,  knowing  that  the  longer 
wear  a fruit  grower  will  get  from  his  outfit  the 
larger  demand  there  will  be  for  that  sprayer. 
A satisfied  customer  is,  after  all,  the  best  adver- 
tisement. 

J£VERY  grower  knows  that  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  spraying  and  the  ease  or  difficulty  of 
the  task  depends  entirely  on  the  outfit  employed. 
He  knows  that  it  is  poor  economy  to  waste  time 
and  risk  his  crops  with  cheap  sprayers. 
/MOULDS  were  the  first  reliable  sprayers  built 
and  are  still  the  standard.  The  very  fact 
that  those  sold  years  ago  are  yet  in  service 
speaks  volumes  for  our  line.  Don’t  be  caught 
experimenting  with  unknown  sprayers. 
PURCHASE  a Goulds  and  have  one  you 
1 can  depend  on.  One  made  of  durable 
material  to  meet  conditions — light  in  weight, 
strong  in  construction — such  as  sprayers  should 
be.  You  can  then  get  right  down  to  business 
when  you  start  operations  and  continue  until  the 
work  is  finished. 

/"\UR  line  will  meet  every  condition.  It 
^ comprises  over  25  styles,  ranging  from  the 
bucket  sprayer  for  the  garden,  to  the  power  out- 
fits for  the  thousand  tree  orchard,  all  made  only 
of  high  grade,  durable  materials,  all  working 
parts  brass  to  resist  the  chemical  action  of  the 
spray  mixtures. 

Our  handsomely  printed 
and  illustrated  book, 

“How  to  Spray,  When  to  Spray, 
What  Sprayer  to  Use,” 

goes  into  the  subject  thoroughly. 

It  is  lull  of  interesting  informa- 
tion, including  standard  formulas 
! for  mixing  spray  solutions,  how 
and  when  to  apply  them.  Drop 
us  a postal  for  a free  copy. 

THE  GOULDS  MFG.  CO. 

40  W.  Fall  Street,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

We  build  Hand  or  Power  Pumps  for 
every  service — the  Well,  the  Cistern, 
the  Water  Supply  of  house 
barn. or  dairy 


GROWER, 


JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Snrayinef  Means  Insurance 

For  Your  Crops 

The  value  of  spraying  is  now  very  gene^ly  ™cogu zed  *e 

country.  Insect  and  fungi  pests  haye  increased  so  rap  y th  are  jiable  to  suffer  in  size  as  well  as  quality, 

attacks  of  these  parasites  and  unless  he  has  unusua^  S , danger  of  burning  or  foliage  injury,  the  grower  or  farmer 

Ihon£rr  M »<  v*. 

Sh  Erwin-  Williams 

INSECTICIDES  AND  FUNGICIDES 

comprise  a line  of  spraying  compounds  that  will  do  the  work  right  for  ^ichri^y  &dl 

e ihxiz  szzi  racKeS,  a r»  - » - - .»« 

The  line  includes:  . ,•  inerts  and  mites.  It  should  be  used  as  a fall  spray  ten 

S-W.  Lime-Sulfur  Solution— A universal  fungicide  and  an  insecticide  for  s s s It  is  especially  effective  against  San  Jose  Scale, 

days  after  the  leaves  have  dropped  from  the  trees  or  as  a spring  sP^J  3ust  b pgach  Modi,  Red  Spider,  Scab  and  the  Cottony  Cushion  Sea  e. 

Apple  Aphis,  Woolly  Aphis,  Elm  Aphis  Pear  Leaf  Blister  Mi  e P ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ buds 

and  atdiater ^at^s^^needed.^^It^is^ef^ctfve  against  t^e^ocUi^^M^^^PH^^tircndiojBrown^Tail  Moth,  Canker  Worms,  Slugs  and  the  ElmBeetle. 

S-W.  Paris  Green— A popular  spray  for  Potato  Bugs. 

For  further  particulars  and  prices  write  to 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  HIGHEST  GRADE  INSECTICIDES  AND  FUN GJ£i 

factories:  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Newark,  Montreal,  lo  , 

SALES  OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 


INDUSTRIAL  FELLOWSHIP  AT 
CORNELL. 

Niagara  Sprayer  Company  Provides 
for  Important  Horticultural 
Work. 


A distinct  advance  in  horticultural 
investigation  has  been  made  by  the 
establishment  at  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  of  a fellowship  which 
shall  have  for  its  purpose  the  study 
of  the  fungicidal  value  of  lime-sul- 
phur mixtures  as  applied  to  the  con- 
trol of  fungous  diseases.  The  fel- 
lowship has  been  made  possible 
though  the  generosity  of  the  Niagara 
Sprayer  Company,  Middleport,  N.  Y., 
which  undertakes  to  provide  for  the 
support  of  the  work. 

This  company,  as  is  well  known, 
makes  a lime-sulphur  preparation 
which  is  now  being  tested  as  a fungi- 
cide. Instead  of  asking  the  state  in- 
stitution to  undertake  the  work  of 
testing  this  preparation  and  finding 
at  what  strengths  it  will  be  effective, 
if  effective  at  all,  this  company  has 
arranged  to  pay  for  the  work  done, 
and  Mr.  Errett  Wallace  has  been  as- 
signed to  the  work.  Mr.  Wallace  will 
put  in  eleven  months  of  the  year 
studying  the  effects  of  the  lime-sul- 
phur preparations;  his  findings, 
whether  good  or  bad,  will  be  made 
public.  All  work  is  to  be  done  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Whetzel, 
professor  of  plant  pathology  of  Cor- 
nell, so  that  the  findings  of  Mr.  Wal- 
lace will  be  backed  by  the  university. 

Prof.  Whetzel  says  that,  so  far  as 
lie  knows,  this  is  the  first  industrial 
fellowship  ever  established  for  inves- 
tigations along  the  lines  of  plant 
pathology.  Certainly  it  is  the  first 
fellowship  of  the  kind  established  at 
Cornell.  This  work  is  to  be  com- 
mended. The  establishment  of  this 
fellowship  by  one  manufacturer  might 
well  be  followed  by  the  establishment 
of  similar  fellowships  by  others.  It 
is  fair  to  assume  that  all  the  manu- 
facturers are  anxious  to  know  the 
truth — and  this  is  a very  practical  way 
to  get  it. 


Growers  prop 

will  be  pleased  with  “REX 


SPRAY  BULLETIN,”  which  will  be  sent  free  to  each  grower 
who  writes  us  for  it.  When  writing,  tell  us  size  of  your  orchard. 

3,  le»bhS°ryAu|ow°rfs  wl.Tu“  in  bulletin  for  ready  reference 

at  all  times  Rex  Spray  Bulletin  also  gives  full  information  on  the  many  uses  of 

LIME  & SULPHUR 
SOLUTION 


“REX” 


“REX” 


ARSENATE 
OF  LEAD 


1 BEWARE  OF 
IMITATIONS 

WRITE  FOR  “REX  SPRAY  BULLETIN” 

BEWARE  OF 
IMITATIONS 

THER] 

EX  COMPANY,  Omaha,  Ne 

i Branch  Factories  from 

D*  Coast  to  Coast 

Another  Fellowship  for  Cornell. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  announce- 
ment is  made  of  the  first  industrial 
fellowship  established  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Now  comes  an- 
nouncement of  another,  one  having 
for  its  purpose  the  investigation  of 
diseases  of  nursery  stock.  This  fel- 
lowship is  established  by  the  nursery 
firm  of  C.  W.  Stuart  & Co.,  Orleans, 
N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  V.  B.  Stewart  has  been 
appointed  to  the  fellowship.  1 his  is 
certainly  a good  work,  and  will  re- 
sult in  the  accomplishment  of  much 
good. 

Commission  Men  to  Meet. 

The  eighteenth  annual  convention  of 
the  National  League  ’of  Commission 
Merchants  will  be  held  at  the  Mon- 
ticello  Hotel,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Jan.  12 
to  14th.  Shippers  and  representatives 
of  shipping  associations  are  invited  to 
attend.  Some  very  important  sub- 
jects, of  special  interest  to  fruit  ship- 
pers, will  be  discussed,  among  them 
being  the  following: 

“Uniformity  in  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures;” “A  Government  Parcels  Post 


Bill;”  “Federal  Rate-Act  Revision;” 
“Uniform  Bill  of  Lading;”  “Federal 
Supervision  Over  Telephone  and  Tel- 
egraph Companies  and  Private  Car 
Lines;”  “Unreasonable  Express 
Charges.” 

P.  M.  Kiely,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  sec- 
retary of  the  League,  and  will  fur- 
nish any  information  desired  regard- 
ing the  meeting. 

it  it 

Strawberry  Notes. 

The  report  given  in  the  October 
number  of  The  Fruit-Grower  of  the 
strawberry  crop  of  Mr.  Jacob  Huber 
of  Billings,  Mo.,  may  have  seemed 
pretty  large  to  some.  I give  his  fig- 
ures here  as  he  gave  them  to  me. 
Number  of  crates  put  in  iced  car,  760; 
receipts  for  same,  $1,400.01.  Number 
of  crates  shipped  by  express,  27;  which 
netted  about  $1.50  per  crate. 

Besides  this,  many  crates  were  used 
at  home.  Half  of  the  field  was  set  to 
Aroma,  and  half  to  Gandy.  Mr.  Hu- 
ber thinks  if  all  the  field  had  been 
Aroma,  he  would  have  made  $1,600. 

Owing  to  the  mild  weather  during 
November  I have  not  been  able  to  do 


any  mulching.  A cold  wave  struck  us 
Dec.  5 and  the  ground  now  (Dec.  15) 
is  frozen  .solid  enough  to  hold  up  team 
and  wagon.  I shall  mulch  the  new  set 
fields,  and  leave  the  other  until  March 
or  April. 

Many  rows  of  the  new  set  fields 
were  so  thin,  and  the  gaps  so  numer- 
ous and  long  I did  a good  deal  of  re- 
planting in  November.  I do  not  ex- 
pect these  late-set  plants  to  fruit  the 
coming  season,  but  they  will  be  there 
to  fill  up  the  rows  with  runner  plants 
for  the  next  year’s  crop. 

A letter  from  M.  Pugsley  dated 
November  6 gives  me  the  result  of 
his  fruit  crop  for  the  current  season 
Mr.  Pugsley’s  letter  was  just  a few 
hours  too  late  to  go  in  with  my  notes 
for  December.  From  fifteen  acres 
apple  orchard:  Two  cars  Jonathan. 
838  bushels  Ben  Davis,  96  bushels 
mixed  kinds,  nine  wagon  loads  “odds 
and  ends.” 

Mr.  P’s.  returns  for  apples  were  not 
all  in.  His  prices  for  berries  beat 
ours;  $2.25  to  $2.50  for  blackberries; 
$3.00  for  raspberries,  and  $2.50  to  $3.00 
for  strawberries. 

Missouri.  WINN  COMBS. 
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Lime-Sulphur  for  Apple  Scab 

Results  of  Season’s  W^ork  by  Cornell  Man 


At  present  there  is  no  topic  of  more 
universal  interest  in  connection  with 
the  spraying  of  fruit  trees  than  that 
of  the  use  of  lime-sulphur  preparations 
for  summer  spraying  to  control  fung- 
.ous  diseases.  Bordeaux  mixture  has 
in  the  past  been  acknowledged  by 
practically  all  authorities  to  be  the 
leading  fungicide.  Its  imperfections, 
however,  have  also  been  acknowledg- 


I cicnt  fungicide  that  can  be  applied 
when  it  is  most  needed  without  dan- 
J ger  of  injury.  Thus  far,  investigations 
seem  to  indicate  strongly  that  some 
form  of  lime-sulphur  preparation  will 
in  the  near  future  satisfy  this  demand. 

Experiments  With  Lime-Sulphur. 

During  the  past  season,  the  writer, 
as  a Fellow  in  the  Department  of 


UN  SPRAYED  APPLES 


ed,  the  most  serious  of  which  is  the 
injury  to  fruit  and  foliage  so  often 
following  its  use.  Bordeaux  injury 
has  been  studied  quite  extensively  by 
several  investigators,  who,  admitting 
that  it  may  be  induced  by  carelessness 
in  preparing  or  applying  the  spray 
agree  that  many  cases  are  directly 
traceable  to  certain  weather  condi- 
tions following  the  application,  and 
may  occur  after  all  known  precautions 
have  been  taken. 

It  has  been  proven  beyond  doubt 
that  rain  following  soon  after  the  ap- 
plication of  Bordeaux  mixture  is  like- 
ly to  induce  russeting  of  the  fruit  aiid 
sometimes  foliage  injury.  This  is  con- 
trary to  what  most  persons  would  nat- 
urally suppose,  but  is  readily  explain- 
able by  certain  chemical  phenomena 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  article.  (See 
Geneva  Bui.  287  and  111.  Bui.  135.) 
This  fact  places  the  injurious  factor 
beyond  our  control.  There  comes  lit- 
tle consolation  in  the  advice  to  avoid 
spraying  before  rains,  for  it  is  at  this 
time  that  spraying  should  be  done, 
since  the  spores  of  the  fungus  germi- 
nate and  infection  takes  place  only  in 
the  presence  of  moisture.  Any  infec- 
tions thus  started  during  a day  or  less 
of  wet  conditions  will  continue  to 


Plant  Pathology  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, has  conducted  an  investigation  on 
this  subject.  Space  here  will  not  per- 
mit an  account  of  the  work,  but  a 
brief  statement  of  some  results  ob- 
tained with  the  work  on  apple  scab 
may  be  of  interest. 

The  experimental  plat  consisted  of 
a block  of  Rhode  Island  Greenings, 
and  it  was  so  arranged  that  we  had 
various  combinations  as  to  time  and 
number  of  applications  with  both  Bor- 
deaux and  lime-sulphur.  The  lime- 
sulphur  used  was  the  Niagara  brand 
“heavy  grade,”  i.  e.,  containing  the 
sediment,  diluted  1 to  30.  No  com- 
parison of  this  with  the  clear  solu- 
tion was  made  this  season.  Arsenate 
of  lead  was  used  with  both  Bordeaux 
and  lime-sulphur  at  the  rate  of  three 
pounds  to  fifty  gallons,  and  the  ap- 
plication was  made  very  thoroughly 
with  a gasoline  power  sprayer,  using 
quite  high  pressure  (100  to  125  lbs.) 

Since  we  were  uncertain  as  to  what 
the  results  would  be,  only  a small 
number  of  trees  were  sprayed  with 
the  lime-sulphur  solution.  This  exper- 
iment was  not,  therefore,  ideally  laid 
out,  but  the  results  were  so  striking 
as  to  make  them  of  value.  The  ac- 
companying table  summarizes  the 


SF  RAYED  WITH  BORDEAUX,  3-4-50,  WITH 

grow  and  produce  scab  spots,  regard- 
less of  any  amount  of  spray  that  might 
be  applied  the  day  after  the  rain. 

This  is  the  most  important  point  to 
be  emphasized  with  reference  to 
spraying  for  fungous  diseases.  Many 
growers  prefer  to  wait  until  after  the 
rain  is  over  so  that  the  spray  will  not 
be  washed  off.  There  could  be  no 
more  certain  way  to  defeat  the  pur- 
pose of  spraying  than  this.  We  are, 
therefore,  much  in  need  of  an  effi- 


ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  3 LBS.  TO  50  GAL. 

condition  of  the  crop  from  the  vari- 
ously treated  plats: 

Table  Showing:  Comparative  Results  of 
Spraying:  During:  1009  With  Bor- 
deaux and  Lime-Sulphur. 


Sound 

Russeted 

Scabby  Wormy 

Treatment  Fruit 

Fruit 

Fruit 

Fruit 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Unsprayed  2,5 

Sprayed 
lime  sulphur 
1 to  30  with 

29.7 

42.3 

25.0 

arsenate  lead  52 
Sprayed 
Bordeaux 
with  ar- 

3.7 

3.6 

1.5 

senate  lead  9.9 

82.2 

3.0 

3.3 

s SIMPLEX  POWER 

SPRAYER 


Better  than  any  other 
Power  Sprayer  for  the  following  reasons: 

1st.  The  engine  base  and  frame  of  pump  jack  being  cased  In  one 
piece  assures  ample  strength  and  rigidity,  and  perfect  alignment  of 
gears.  This  last  feature  can  not  be  secured  where  the  engine  is  bolted 
to  an  independent  jack. 

2nd.  The  gears  are  all  cut  from  solid  blanks  and  are  of  sufficient 
size  to  transmit  the  power  of  the  engine  without  any  appreciable  wear 
or  noise.  Rough  cast  gears  are  always  noisy  and  soon  wear  out. 

Xrd.  The  main  shaft  of  the  pump  jack  runs  in  solid  (not  split  brass 
bearing,  which  can  be  easily  renewed). 

4th.  All  parts  can  be  lubricated  while  the  engine  is  running. 

5th.  The  pump  jack  adds  very  little  weight  to  the  engine,  and  the 
complete  outfit  occupies  practically  the  space  of  the  engine  alone. 

tith.  The  pump  and  engine  are  mounted  on  two  steel  I beams,  which 
are  covered  with  a light  flooring,  the  bolts  passing  through  the  steel 
beams  and  flooring  into  the  base  of  the  engine  and  pump,  making  the 
whole  as  strong  and  rigid  as  though  they  were  all  one  piece.  The  bed 
weighs  only  90  pounds;  the  engine,  pump  and  pump  jack  being  mounted 
in  this  rigid  manner,  are  ready  to  set  on  any  platform  with  no  con- 
nections to  make  other  than  coupling  up  the  agitator  and  connecting 
the  suction  hose  to  the  tank. 

Made  in  two  sizes,  3-horse  power  with  2%-inch  pump;  iy2-horse 
power  with  2-inch  pumps. 

We  furnish  our  power  sprayers  with  150  or  200-gallon  tanks,  engine 
and  pumps  completely  cabbed  over,  agitator,  hose,  rods,  nozzles,  etc. 

We  make  4 styles  of  power  outfits  and  30  styles  of  hand  outfits. 
Our  catalogue  should  be  in  your  hands  NOW.  A postal  card  will  bring  it. 


THE  HARDIE  MFG.  COMPANY 


MAIN  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY,  HUDSON,  MICHIGAN 
WESTERN  BRANCH,  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


CUSHMAN  high 


QUALITY 

PRESSURE 


As  the  orehardist  takes  pride  in  placing  on  the  market  the  highest 
quality  fruit,  so  we  take  pride  in  producing  the  Highest  Quality  Sprayer. 

Our  ambition  from  the  start  has  been  not  simply  to  make  a fairly 
good  machine  and  sell  lots  of  ’em;  not  one  just  a little  better  than  some 
of  them,  but  to  build  the  best  of  them  all. 

Our  first  experimental  machine  (built  in  1902  and  still  doing  good 
service  at  200  pounds  pressure),  says  we  started  right.  We’ve  improved 
every  year  and  “The  Cushman  duality  Spraying  Machine”  is  so  far  in 
the  lead  today  that  the  others  are  tumbling  over  each  other  with  imitat- 
ing features.  Note  how  some  adopted  our  agitator  system  and  bronze 
hall  valves  on  their  1910  machines  for  the  first  time.  They  think  these 
features  will  help  the  efficiency  of  their  outfits,  and  they  will;  we’ve 
tried  them  for  years. 

But  we  have  many  other  features  which  will  continue  to  be  exclu- 
sive for  they  are  protected  by  patents. 

When  you  buy  see  that  you  get  quality — the  kind  that  will  stay 
with  you  for  years  to  come. 

At  the  recent  National  Horticultural  Congress  held  at  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  more  awards  were  given  on  apples  which  had  been  sprayed  with 
the  Cushman  machines  than  on  all  others  combined. 

Among  these  was  the  C.  E.  Mincer  collection,  grown  at  Hamburg, 
Iowa,  which  needs  no  comment,  for  it  was  fully  described  in  December 
Fruit-Grower,  and  the  February  number  will  have  a complete  story  of 
the  orchard.  For  new  catalogue  address 


CUSHMAN  POWER  SPRAYER  COMPANY 

LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


Built  In  Three  Sizes 


Capacities 
5,  10  and  13 
gal.  per  min. 
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Table  Showing  Comparative  Vnlne  of 
the  Dil'tereut  Times  at  Which  the 
Applications  Were  Malic  in  This 
Particular  Experiment,  1909. 

Sound  Russeted  Scabby  Wormy 


Treatment 


Fruit 
% 


6.6 


Sprayed 
Bordeaux, 
only  before 
blossoms 
open 
Sprayed 
once  after 
blossoms  fall 
lime-sulphur  60.7 
Sprayed 
once  after 
blossoms  fall 
Bordeaux  8.5 


Fruit 

% 


33.4 


5.7 


Fruit 

% 


41.1 


5.7 


Fruit 

% 


14.2 


1.9 


4.5 

was  not 


6.6 


77.4 

The  attack  of  scab  was  not  so 
severe  as  sometimes  occurs,  owing  to 
the  dry  season.  However,  when  care- 
fully examined  42%  of  the  unsprayed 
fruit  was  found  to  be  more  or  less 
affected.  The  tables  show  that  the 
scab  was  as  effectively  controlled  by 
the  lime-sulphur  solution  as  by  the 
Bordeaux.  They  also  show  that  the 
application  just  after  the  blossoms  fell 
was  this  season  in  this  orchard  the 
all-important  one.  However,  growers 
should  not  depend  on  a single  appli- 
cation, since  the  past  summer,  being 
very  dry,  was  exceptionally  unfavor- 
able to  later  infection. 

The  use  of  arsenate  of  lead  with 
lime-sulphur  solutions  to  control  the 
codling  moth  has  been  a much  dis- 
cussed and  unsettled  question.  When 
mixed,  a chemical  reaction  takes  place 
and  we  are  not,  therefore,  spraying 
arsenate  of  lead  on  the  trees,  but  a 
new  arsenical  compound  formed  as  a 
result  of  the  chemical  change.  It  has 
been  feared  that  this  reaction  would 
destroy  the  insecticidal  value  of  the 
arsenate  and  that  it  would  cause  burn- 


of  lime-sulphur  preparations  may  have 
a very  useful  place  as  a substitute  for 
Bordeaux  mixture  for  apple  scab.  At 
present  we  do  not  wish  to  make  posi- 
tive recommendations.  We  cannot 
guarantee  results  for  next  year.  We 
can  say  that  the  results  for  the  present 
year  were  all  that  could  be  expected. 

A more  detailed  account  of  this  work 
will  be  given  in  a bulletin  to  be  issued 
by  the  station  later  in  the  season. 
Many  of  the  most  vital  points  con- 
nected with  the  problem  are  in  a de- 
cidedly unsettled  condition,  and  are 
at  present  under  investigation  in  the 
laboratory.  We  hope  to  have  more 
definite  and  interesting  data  to  report 
later.  ERRETT  WALLACE. 

Cornell  University. 

Sulphur  Spray  for  Pears. 

Last  spring  a number  of  articles  ap- 
peared in  The  Fruit-Grower  regard- 
ing the  use  of  lime-sulphur  mixture 
as  a fungicide,  to  protect  against 
apple  scab  and  other  diseases.  Mr.  A. 
W.  Woodworth,  Fennville,  Mich.,  re- 
ports that  last  spring  he  sprayed  his 
Duchess  pears  with  lime-sulphur  mix- 
ture, and  had  a better  stand  than 
where  he  used  Bordeaux  mixture. 
Mr.  Woodworth  thinks  he  will  use 
the  lime-sulphur  altogether  hereafter, 
making  the  first  spraying  before  his 
trees  bloom. 

Although  my  garden  contains  only 
about  one  acre,  I find  something  quite 
often  in  The  Fruit-Grower  worth  sev- 
eral times  the  subscription  price.— C. 
P.  Dustin,  Maine. 


The  Vest  All  Around  Spray 

Bowker’s 

‘Pyrox” 

It  is  not  “a  mixture  of  Arsenate  of  Lead  and 
Bordeaux;”  but  a combination  of 

1:  The  best  and  richest  Arsenate  of  Lead,  of  our 
own  special  make; 

2:  The  best  and  richest,  heaviest  and  smoothest 
Bordeaux  Paste,  (not  liquid),  our  own  man- 
ufacture; 

3;  Brains  and  Experience. 


The  best  (1)  Mechanically; 

The  best  (2)  Chemically; 

The  best  (3)  In  Results. 

Does  Not  Russet  the  Fruit 


Costs  More  than  Any  Other;  but 

it  insures  results;  and  our  customers  tell  us  the  in- 
surance as  well  as  the  spray  really  costs  them  noth- 
ing when  the  returns  are  all  in.  If  you  have  never 
sprayed  with  “Pyrox,”  certainly  you  have  missed 
something  worth  while.  Booklet,  with  testimo- 
nials from  practical  orchardists  and  gardeners  free. 

T»A\IIT/PD  INSECTICIDE  CO. 
J)(J  YV  Ivtvlv  43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Clarinda  Nursery 


If  you  want  a part  of  the  best 
200,000  hardy  Iowa  Apple,  Peach, 
Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees,  all 
grown  by  me,  and  all  standing  in 
[he  nursery  row;  all  on  whole  root 

seedlings ; all  buds  and  moneV  ^ Th^rwt  KeloTr 

seven  to  fifteen  acres  made  J£?,t Trees  'or  berry  plants  of  quality,  it  will  pay  you 

b60waritreeSfot£  catalogue1  or  cSme  f ife  hundred  miles  to  see  my  trees  before  buying, 
to  write  fot  catalogue ANNAy.  CLARINDA,  IOWA 


SPRAYED  WITH  LIME-SULPHUR  ^Niagara 


ing  of  the  foliage.  In  this  case  there 
was  no  foliage  injury  whatever,  and 
that  its  insecticidal  value  was  not  de- 
creased is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
the  wormy  fruit  at  picking  time  was 
reduced  from  25  to  3.3  per  cent  on  the 
Bordeaux  and  to  1.3  per  cent  on  the 
lime-sulphur  plats. 

The  table  shows  that  82  per  cent  of 
the  apples  sprayed  with  Bordeaux 
and  arsenate  of  lead  were  russeted, 
and  many  quite  severely.  For  this 
reason  we  had  only  9.9  per  cent  of 
sound  fruit  in  the  plats  thus  treated, 
while  on  those  sprayed  with  lime-sul- 
phur and  arsenate  of  lead  52  per  cent 
was  free  from  any  blemish  whatever. 
The  fruit  was  entirely  free  from  any 
form  of  spray  injury.  The  apples 
were  much  more  perfect  in  form  and 
color  and  possessed  a waxy  finish, 
giving  the  fruit  a quality  superior  to 
that  otherwise  treated. 

We  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  this  difference  should  be  expected 
in  every  case.  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  Bordeaux  injury  may 
or  may  not  occur,  depending  largely 
on  weather  conditions.  If  we  can 
avoid  the  risk  of  its  occurrence  by  the 
use  of  an  equally  efficient  substitute 
we  are  certainly  benefited  by  so  doing. 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  these  re- 
sults represent  only  what  happened 
this  season,  and  that  results  may  vary 
, more  or  less  with  variation  in  weather 
conditions.  Considering,  however,  the 
work  of  Cordley  ’07-’08,_  Scott  ’08, 
Brooks  ’08,  covering  a period  of  three 
years  with  favorable  results,  there 
seems  much  promise_that^some_fprm 


Brand)  1-30,  WITH  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD. 

.0  GALLONS. 

The  Fruit-Grower  furnishes  just  the 
information  I want,  alid  just  when  I 
want  it.  I could  not  think  of  getting 
along  without  it.— Ira  Syford,  Kansas. 
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.9  BUSHELS  AN  ACRE 

^KHERSO  fNi  <=2>VT--S-— -| 

Vood  il^ry^i^wet  seasons  Tbe^e^^tw^e^y^Eard^good-y^Wm^^>a^.^4\®  have 

S^fine1 freenclti”og "for  low  prices  on  this  and  all  field  and  garden  seeds-Corn.  AUalla. 
New  Shallu,  Brome  Crass,  Clover,  etc. 

.GRISWOLD  SEED  CO.,  137  South  10th  St.,  Lincoln  Neb.j 


ORCHARD  BRAND 


ing. 


$2  a Bushel  and 
Scarce  at  the  Price 

Which  Kind 

^Apples 

Do  You  Send 

to  Market? 


Which  Kind  of  Apples  Do  You  Send  to  Market  ? 

VOU 

v^ue^f’*(he  o°hersf°rL^kyaI'the°  difference  as  Mlowi^in  Oiese 

*<>“  W whh  poor  materials  bu, 

if  you  use  % 

“ Orchard  Brand  ” Tested  Spraying  Materials 

. r*j  r\rv  npr  UtisHcl  **  Orchard  Brs-iid  products 

L°° caUo^Sd widely  used  for  years-their  superiority  over  others  has 
constantly  been  demonstrated 


•'Orchard  Brand"  Soluble  Oil  is  made  from 
the  best  grade  of  oils,  chemically  refined 
and  combined  to  form  a soluble  oil— and  con- 
tains a higher  percentage  of  effective 
than  any  other  similar  product  on  the  mar- 
ket It  unites  with  cold  water  in  any  pio- 
portion.  One  thorough  spraying  of  this  ma- 
terial on  apple  or  pear  tree  will  positively 
destroy  the  scale  in  the  cracks  and  crevices 
of  the  bark  and  under  the  fuzzy  coating 
the  buds  and  it  continues  to  spread  fot 
several  hours  after  application. 

Our  attractive  little  booklet  “A’  tells 


“Orchard  Brand”  Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
the  sovereign  remedy  for  peach  and  plum 
trees  It  will  give  better  results  than  the 
home-made  because  it  is  absolutely  uniform 
and  contains  a higher  percentage  of  insecti- 
cide It  is  more  economical  than  the  home- 
made sprays  faster  and  spreads  better,  sav- 
ing time  and  doing  away  with  uncertainty 
“Orchard  Brand"  Arsenate-Lead,  Orchard 
Brand"  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  O. chard 

Brand"  Bordeaux-Arsenate  Lead  mixtuie 

are  all  made  from  the  highest  grade  ma- 
terials, chemically  combined, 
story  of  vital  interest  to  you-how  Or- 


Our  attractive  little  booklet  “A”  tells  a s™£yfl°ids  of  profit-destroying  insects  and 
chard  Brand”  Products  will  nd  your  orchards  we’ll  send  a copy  free,  and  will 

Wl'yol?  » conveniently  ob.al.e4  In  yonr  » 
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SI  a Bushel  — 
a/rd  Slow  Sale 
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THOMSEN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Box  31  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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Lime-Sulphur 

By  W.  M.  Scott,  U.  S 


for  Peach  Rot 

, Dept,  of  Agriculture 


The  following  paper  on  the  above 
subject  was  read  before  the  American 
Pomological  Society  by  W.  M.  Scott, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: 

At  the  1907  meeting  of  this  society 
the  writer  gave  an  account  of  experi- 
ments conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  during  that  year  for  the 
control  of  peach  brown  rot.  It  was 
shown  that  a self-boiled  lime-sulphur 
preparation  could  be  used  as  a fungi- 
cide on  the  peach  without  injury  to 
fruit  or  foliage.  In  these  experiments 
the  brown  rot  disease  was  controlled 
to  such  an  extent  that  only  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  sprayed  fruit  was  af- 
fected, while  73  per  cent  of  the  crop 
on  the  checks  rotted.  The  same  treat- 
ment almost  completely  prevented 
peach  scab  or  black  rot. 

During  1908  similar  experiments  un- 
der the  writer’s  directions  were  con- 
ducted at  Marshallville,  Ga.;  Benton- 
ville,  Ark.,  and  Neoga,  111.,  with  about 
the  same  encouraging  results.  The 
two  years’  work  gave  sufficient  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  treatment  to 
warrant  its  recommendation  for  gen- 
eral use  in  peach-growing  districts 
where  scab  and  brown  rot  are  preva- 
lent. This  recommendation  was  made 
in  circular  No.  27  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  and  as  a result  a num- 
ber of  large  peach  growers  sprayed 
their  orchards  with  the  mixture  dur- 
ing the  past  season.  We  have  been 
able  to  personally  investigate  the 
work  in  a few  of  these  orchards  and 
in  each  case  the  results  were  found  to 
be  exceedingly  good. 

In  our  own  experiments  during 
the  past  season  the  results  were  fully 
as  good  as  those  obtained  in  the  pre- 
vious years,  and  in  some  respects,  con- 
siderably better.  In  view  of  the  re- 
sults obtained  during  the  past  three 
years,  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that 
self-boiled  lime-sulphur  will  soon  be- 
come almost,  if  not  quite,  as  indispen- 
sable to  the  peach  grower  as  Bordeaux 
mixture  has  been  to  the  apple  grower. 

Experiments  in  1909. 

The  experiments  this  year  were 
conducted  at  Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  in  the 
orchard  of  the  Hale  Georgia  Orchard 
Company.  In  order  to  place  the  treat- 
ment upon  a commercial  basis,  large 
blocks  of  several  different  varieties, 
about  5,000  trees  in  all,  were  sprayed. 
Mr.  Hale  furnished  the  teams  and 
labor  and  the  department  supplied  the 
materials  and  equipment.  The  writer’s 
assistant,  Mr.  T.  W.  Ayers,  spent  the 
entire  season  in  the  orchard,  making 
the  applications  and  noting  the  results. 
The  spraying  was  done  with  a power 
outfit  consisting  of  a gasoline  engine, 
triplex  pump,  200-gallon  tank,  pro- 
peller agitator,  two  twenty-five  foot 
leads  of  hose,  Vermorel  nozzles,  etc. 
Unfortunately  the  crop  was  very  light 
on  all  varieties,  and  the  yield  of  the 
fruit  per  tree  quite  low,  but  the  value 
of  spraying  was,  nevertheless,  strik- 
ingly demonstrated  as  will  appear  in 
the  following  notes: 

Self-Boiled  Lime-Sulphur  Treatment. 

Plot  1,  consisting  of  568  Waddell 
trees,  was  sprayed  with  8 — 8 — 50  self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur  on  April  30,  about 
one  mouth  after  the  petals  dropped, 
and  again  on  May  20,  three  weeks 
later.  At  picking  time,  the  fruit,  in- 
cluding drops,  from  five  average  trees, 
was  sorted  and  17  per  cent  of  the  crop 
was  found  to  be  affected  with  brown 
rot.  An  examination  of  the  rotting 
fruits  showed  that  93  per  cent  of  the 
infections  had  taken  place  through 
curculio  punctures.  From  a commer- 
cial standpoint,  peach  scab  was  com- 
pletely controlled,  although  16  per 
cent  of  the  fruit  showed  some  slight 
infections. 

The  check  plot  of  Waddells  consist- 
ed of  1,357  trees,  and  the  sorting  rec- 
ords of  the  fruit  from  five  average 
trees  showed  49J/4  per  cent  of  the  crop 
affected  with  brown  rot,  and  91J4  per 
cent  affected  with  scab.  About  one- 
third  of  the  scabby  fruit  was  so  badly 
affected  that  it  was  discarded  as  un- 
merchantable. This  shows  a differ- 
ence in  favor  of  the  sprayed  fruit  of 


32)4  per  cent  on  rot  and  75)4  per  cent 
on  scab. 

Plot  2 was  a block  of  1,275  Waddell 
trees  used  to  determine  the  value  of  a 
single  application.  The  trees  were 
sprayed  on  April  30,  a month  after  the 
petals  dropped.  The  records  from  five 
trees  show  that  12)4  per  cent  of  the 
fruit  was  affected  with  brown  rot  and 
32  per  cent  affected  with  scab.  Nearly 
all  the  scabby  fruit  was  merchantable, 
only  2 per  cent  of  the  crop  being  bad- 
ly spotted.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  one  application  is  not  quite  suffi- 
cient to  thoroughly  control  the  scab 
where  this  disease  is  serious. 

In  order  to  determine  the  commer- 
cial results,  a record  was  made  of  the 
merchantable  fruit  from  the  sprayed 
and  the  unsprayed  blocks.  The  yield 
of  good  fruit,  packed  and  shipped  to 
market,  from  500  trees  in  each  plot, 
was  as  follows:  Plot  1,  160  crates; 

plot  2,  170  crates,  and  the  check  plot, 
80  crates.  In  such  large  plots  as  were 
used  in  this  work,  considerable  varia- 
tion in  the  condition  of  the  trees 
would  naturally  be  expected  and  there 
was  perhaps  enough  variation  to  ac- 
count for  the  difference  in  the  yield  of 
plots  1 and  2,  but  certainly  not  enough 
to  account  for  the  low  yield  of  the 
check.  The  spraying  undoubtedly  in- 
creased the  yield  of  merchantable  fruit 
by  100  per  cent. 

Self-Boiled  Lime-Sulphur  and  Arse- 
nate of  Lead  Combined. 


It  has  been  known  for  many  years 
that  the  curculio  is  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  distribution  of  the  brown 
rot  disease,  and  that  to  prevent  the 
former  would  be  an  important  step 
toward  the  control  of  the  latter.  In 
our  first  lime-sulphur  experiments, 
during  1907,  the  interference  of  this 
insect  in  the  control  of  brown  rot  was 
clearly  brought  out.  In  discussing  the 
results  of  that  year’s  work,  .the  writer 
stated  that  “the  plum  curculio  punc- 
tures the  skin  of  a certain  percentage 
of  the  fruit  and  thus  admits  the  fungus 
in  spite  of  all  spraying  that  can  be 
done.”  Although  in  most  of  our  ex- 
periments we  have  been  able  to  hold 
the  brown  rot  down  to  about  10  per 
cent  to  15  per  cent  where  the  checks 
ran  50  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  rot,  it 
has  been  evident  in  all  the  work  that 
for  the  best  results  the  curculio  must 
also  be  controlled. 

Entomologists  have  known  for  some 
years  that  the  curculio  could  be  con- 
trolled by  the  application  of  arsenical 
poisons,  but  owing  to  the  danger  of 
injury  to  both  fruit  and  foliage,  they 
have  very  properly  been  cautious 
about  recommending  their  use  on 


The  LEADER 


GasolineprSre  Sprayer 


With  3 Vz  Horse-Power,  Four-Cycle  Engine, 
with  Hopper  Jacket  for  Cooling  Purposes. 

It  supplies  10  nozzles  at  a pressure  of  300 
lbs.  with  safety  valve  blowing  off,  and  this 
service  can  easily  be  increased  without  over- 
taxing the  engine. 

A COMPLETE  SPRAYING  RIG. 

IT  WILL  MEET  ALL 
YOUR  REQUIREMENTS. 


Refill  the  tank,  saw  wood,  grind 
feed,  run  your  repair  shop,  shell 
or  clean  your  grain,  run  the 
cream  separator  or  the  churn, 
and  is  safe,  simple  and  satisfac- 
tory. 

This  is  the  most  powerful 
and  most  complete  high  pres- 
sure sprayer  now  on  the  mar- 
ket. The  agitator  is  auto- 
matic, and  has  a brush  which 
keeps  the  suction  strainer 
clean.  Write  today  for  free 
illustrated  booklet  and  prices. 


John  Deere  Plow  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


To  Destroy  Aphis  and  Thrips 

WITHOUT  INJURY  TO  FOLIAGE 


SPRAY  WITH 


“BLACK  LEAF” 

TOBACCO  EXTRACT 


LISTEN  TO  THESE: 


ROGUE  RIVER  (OREGON)  FRUIT  GROWERS’  UNION:  “Black 
Leaf”  does  not  burn  nor  injure  the  foliage  or  the  fruit  and  will 
eradicate  the  aphis  immediately. 

DELTA  COUNTY  (COLO.)  FRUIT  GROWERS’  ASS’N:  “Black 
Leaf”  is  the  best  remedy  we  have  ever  found  for  plant  lice  on  fruit 
trees. 

PROF.  GILLETTE,  of  the  COLORADO  Exp.  Station:  We  have 
found  “Black  Leaf”  very  satisfactory  indeed. 

HOOD  RIVER  (OREGON)  APPLE  GROWERS’  UNION:  We  are 
satisfied  “Black  Leaf”  is  going  to  take  the  place  of  all  other  aphis 
sprays  in  this  section. 

MR.  A.  N.  JUDD,  Watsonville,  Cal.:  For  all  plant  lice,  and  green  or 
black  aphis,  “Black  Leaf”  Tobacco  Extract  is  the  most  gratifying 
of  all  washes. 


PRICE:  In  5-gal.  jacket  cans,  85c  per  gal.;  in  1-gal.  cans,  $1;  f.o.b. 
Louisville,  Ky.  The  usual  Western  price  is  90c  to  95c  per  gal.  in  5- 
gal.  cans,  owing  to  increased  freight. 

USUAL  DILUTION:  For  Green  and  Woolly  Aphis,  and  Black 
Peach  Aphis,  1 gal.  “Black  Leaf”  in  65  or  75  gals,  water.  For  Thrips, 
1 to  50  or  60. 

TO  SAVE  YOU  FREIGHT:  Write  us  for  name  of  agent  nearest 

you. 

The  Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Co.,  Inc.,  Kentucky 


SanJoseScale 


KILLED  AT  A SAVING  OF  50% 


DeVilbliss  Fruit  Farm,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. — “Your 
spray  is  an  absolute  success.  Twenty-five  acres  of 
my  orchard  was  infested  to  a finish  and  I can’t  find 
a living  scale  now.  Only  wish  I had  language  to 
make  it  stronger.” 


W.  C.  and  C.  F.  Toms,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. — “We 
used  your  spray  with  the  greatest  success.  Our  or- 
chard of  3000  trees  is  now  practically  free  from  scale. 
We  consider  it  the  best  remedy  we  have  ever  seen.” 


T.  J.  Shoemaker,  Mt.  Clemons,  Mich. — “We  used 
your  spray  with  very  gratifying  results.  Trees  we 
thought  past  helping  have  been  saved  and  the  orchard 
is  free  from  scale.” 


“Burr-Oaks  Farm,”  Stevensville,  Mich.,  Aug.  10, 
1909.- — “We  are  very  well  pleased  with  your  San-U- 
Zay  Oil.  We  found  fewer  live  scale  after  using  your 
San-U-Zay  than  from  the  other  scale-destroying 
sprays  combined.  We  used  them  at  the  same  time  on 
an  equal  pressure  from  the  same  power  sprayer  and 
on  an  equal  number  of  the  same  varieties  of  trees.” 


C.  A.  Hyatt  Nurseries,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. — 
“Used  your  spray  on  trees  badly  infested,  in  spite  of 
the  use  of  other  remedies  twice  a year.  My  fruit  this 
year  is  the  cleanest  in  eight  years.  I have  tried  al- 
most everything,  but  found  nothing  I could  recom- 
mend as  your  spray.” 


G.  W.  Shields,  Newtonville,  O. — “Had  some  trees 
literally  covered  with  scale  from  top  to  bottom, 
branches  encrusted  with  it,  so  gave  your  spray  a 
severe  test.  Those  trees  are  today  a mass  of  new 
growth  and  I cannot  find  a living  scale  on  them.  ’ 


WRITE  NOW  FOR  OUR  FREE  BOOK 


We  have  scores  of  reports  such  as  the  above  from  fruit-growers  in  nearly  every  state  where  scale  is 
found.  These  results  were  accomplished  at  about  one-half  the  cost  of  most  remedies. 


F.  G.  STREET  & CO.  16  Railroad  St  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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GASOLINE 

Spray  Engines 

2&,  3Va  and  5 H.  P. 

BECAUSE 

it  is  V3  lighter.  Has  no  tank. 
Has  no  fan.  Speed  easily 
adjusts  to  secure  any  spray- 
ing effect  and  when  through 
spraying  is  ready  for  your 
other  work. 

It  is  guaranteed  proof 
against  freezing, 

Send  for 

FREE  BOOKLET 

Explaining  the 
Novo  improv- 
ed features. 

HUDRETH  MFG.  CO. ' 

36  Willow  St., 

Lansing,  Mich. 


~ ~~~uf 


LOOK 


at  this  three- 
cluster  Vermorel. 
Nozzle.  It  is  a 
prize  winner. 
Write  Latham  & 
Co.,  Sandusky,  O.. 
manufacturers  of 
Nozzles,  Extension  Rods,  Spray  Pumps- 
(that  have  no  equal),  and  all  kinds  of 
Spraying  Appliances.  Our  vineyard  ma- 
chines are  pronounced  by  those  that  have 
used  them  to  be  the  very  best. 


McNallie’s 

Strawberry 

D1  n n Eighty-Seven 

rlalllb  Varieties 


PLANT  STRAWBERRIES— It  is  the 

surest  fruit  crop  that  grows,  in  frigid, 
temperate  or  tropic  climes.  Once  Straw- 
berries were  considered  a luxury;  now 
they  are  deemed  a necessity  in  almost 
every  home  where  they  can  be  secured. 

We  have  several  million  plants  to  offer 
to  the  trade  for  the  spring  of  1910.  All 
grown  in  new  beds  and  of  extra  fine 
quality.  We  have  had  seventeen  years’ 
experience  in  growing  and  shipping 
plants,  and  our  trade  last  season  ex- 
tended to  every  state  in  the  Union,  and 
to  Canada,  Cuba  and  Mexico. 

We  are  located  in  the  Ozarks,  the  most 
ideal  place  in  the  world  for  growing 
Strawberries  and  plants.  Over  500  cars 
of  Strawberries  were  shipped  from  thirty 
towns  in  this  district  last  season,  and  the 
demand  for  first-class  berries  was  not 
supplied. 

Send  for  our  1910  price  list,  now  ready 
for  mailing,  and  should  you  desire  treat- 
ise, “How  to  Plant  and  Grow  Straw- 
berries,” it  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

A new  berry,  Son's  Prolific,  probably 
the  most  superior  commercial  variety 
ever  propagated,  will  be  introduced  by 
us  this  season. 

D.  McNallie  Plant  & Fruit  Co. 

SARCOXIE,  MISSOURI. 


Cherry  Trees 

$6.00  per  100;  Beautiful  Two-Year,  3 to  4 
feet,  well  rooted  and  branched.  A full  line 
of  other  FRUIT  TREES.  Get  our  catalogue. 

H.  S.  WILEY  & SON. 

Drawer  10.  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

TheOHIOBOY 

One  of  The  Greatest  Strawberries  Ever 
Brought  Out. 

A strong  grower,  producing  fine  foliage, 
large  crowns  with  extra  long  roots  and  the 
best  qualities  of  all  good  berries;  high  color, 
great  shipper.  For  plants  and  information 

Address  A.  A.  EPPERT,  Box  116, 
Amelia,  Clermont  County,  Ohio. 


MIDWEST  RASPBERRY 

Glossy  black,  larpe  as  Cumberland.  Twice 
as  productive.  Hardy  and  healthy.  For  full 
description  address  Julian  Nursery  &'  Fruit 
Farm,  J.  R.  Duncan  RE  2,  Peru.  Neb. 


| peach  trees.  Mr.  A.  L.  Quaintance,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  lias,  during 
the  past  five  or  six  years,  experiment- 
ed extensively  on  the  use  of  arsenate 
of  lead  for  spraying  peach  trees,  with 
the  result  that  a high  percentage  of 
curculio  injury  was  always  prevented. 

In  1905  lie  cautiously  recommended 
the  use  of  this  poison  for  the  control 
of  this  insect.  Mr.  E.  P.  Taylor,  of 
the  Missouri  fruit  station,  recently  re- 
ported that  during  1908  he  had  ob- 
tained a high  percentage  of  fruit  free 
from  curculio  by  the  use  of  arsenate 
of  lead,  with  very  little  injury  to  the 
foliage.  He  also  noted  a very  marked 
reduction  of  brown  rot  on  the  sprayed 
trees. 

In  co-operation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  under  the  directions  of 
Mr.  A.  L.  Quaintance,  one  of  our  prin- 
cipal experiment  blocks  at  Fort  Val- 
ley, Ga.,  was  sprayed  with  self-boiled 
lime-sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead 
combined.  The  results  of  this  work 
were  very  remarkable  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  notes: 

Plot  6,  consisting  of  1,100  seven- 
year-old  Elberta  trees,  was  sprayed  as 
follows: 

First — With  arsenate  of  lead,  2 lbs. 
to  50  gals,  of  water,  on  March  31  (as 
the  dried  calyces  were  shedding). 

Second— With  8—8—50  self-boiled 
lime-sulphur  and  2 lbs.  of  arsenate  of 
lead  combined,  on  April  22  (three 
weeks  after  the  first  treatment). 

Third — With  self-boiled  lime-sul- 
phur alone,  on  May  21. 

Fourth — With  self-boiled  lime-sul- 
phur alone  on  June  9 (about  one 
month  before  the  fruit  ripened). 

The  cost  of  materials,  labor  and 
teams  for  this  work  was  $62.38,  or  5.6 
cents  per  tree. 

When  the  mature  fruit,  including 
windfalls,  from  five  average  trees  was 
sorted  and  counted,  it  was  found  that 
only  4 (4  per  cent  was  affected  with 
brown  rot,  about  half  of  which  was 
apparently  caused  by  curculio  punc- 
tures. Only  6(4  per  cent  of  the  fruit 
showed  scab  infections  and  these  were 
mostly  small,  obscure  specks. 

The  check  was  composed  of  1,224 
Elberta  trees,  adjacent  to  the  sprayed 
block.  The  trees  in  the  two  blocks 
were  the  same  age  and  were  growing 
under  the  same  conditions  of  soil,  cul- 
tivation, etc.  The  only  difference  was 
that  one  block  was  sprayed  and  the 
other  was  not.  The  fruit  from  five 
of  the  unsprayed  trees,  when  sorted, 
proved  to  be  63  per  cent  rotten,  99  per 
cent  scabby  and  97 (4  per  cent  wormy. 
In  other  words,  the  crop  was  practi- 
cally a total  loss. 

The  sprayed  block  of  1,100  trees 
yielded  327(4  crates  of  first-class  fruit, 
while  the  unsprayed  block  of  1,224 
trees  yielded  only  33J4  crates,  all  of 
which  were  poor  in  quality.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  season  the  set  of 
fruit  appeared  to  be  about  equal  in  the 
two  blocks,  but  was  very  light  in  both. 
So  far  as  could  be  determined,  the  dif- 
ference in  yield  was  due  entirely  to 
the  spraying.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  in  the  combined  self-boiled  lime- 
sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead  spray  we 
have  an  effective  remedy  for  the 
peach  scab,  brown  rot  and  curculio. 

Marketing  Test. 

In  order  to  determine  the  carrying 
quality  and  market  value  of  the  spray- 
ed, as  compared  with  the  unsprayed 
fruit,  two  test  cars  of  peaches  from 
the  experiment  blocks  were  shipped  to 
New  York,  examined  on  arrival  and 
sold  in  the  usual  way,  through  a com- 
mission house.  We  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  J.  H.  Hale,  and  his  superintend- 
ent, Mr.  J.  H.  Baird,  for  their  hearty 
co-operation  in  this  shipping  test,  as 
well  as  in  all  the  other  features  of  the 
experiment. 

The  fruit  for  the  first  car  was  pick- 
ed on  Friday,  July  9,  in  a drizzling  rain 
and  was  due  on  the  New  York  market 
the  following  Tuesday  morning,  but 
was  delayed  en  route  and  was  not  sold 
until  Wednesday  morning.  This  car 
contained  Elbertas  from  the  lime-sul- 
phur-arsenate of  lead  block  and  from 
the  adjacent  check  block;  also  Belles 
sprayed  three  times  with  lime-sulphur 
alone,  and  unsprayed  Belles.  An  ex- 
amination of  several  crates  of  El- 
bertas showed  that  34  per  cent  of  the 
unsprayed  fruit  was  specked  with 
brown  rot,  while  only  6 per  cent  of 


the  sprayed  fruit  was  so  affected.  The  j 
fruit  was  sold  at  the  following  prices:  | 

Per  crate,  j 

Sprayed  Elbertas  $2.00 

Unsprayed  Elbertas 1.50 

Sprayed  Belles  1-25 

Unsprayed  Belles  1.1214  j 

The  fruit  of  the  second  car  was 
picked  on  Monday,  July  12,  and  was  | 
sold  Thursday  morning,  July  15.  This 
car  contained  Elbertas  sprayed  twice 
and  Belles  sprayed  three  times  with 
the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur;  also  un- 
sprayed fruit  of  both  varieties.  This 
fruit  brought  the  following  prices; 

Per  crate. 

Sprayed  Elbertas $1.45 

Unsprayed  Elbertas  1.25 

Sprayed  Belles  I-50 

Unsprayed  Belles  1-14 

In  the  first  car  the  difference  in 
favor  of  the  sprayed  fruit  was  50c  a 
crate  for  Elbertas  and  12(4c  a crate 
for  Belles.  In  the  second  car  it  was 
20c  a crate  for  Elbertas  and  36c  a crate 
for  Belles.  This  difference  in  market 
value  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
sprayed  fruit  showed  less  rot,  was 
more  highly  colored  and  had  a better 
appearance  in  all  respects  than  the 
unsprayed  fruit. 

Danger  of  Injury  in  Staining. 

If  the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  is 
properly  prepared,  there  is  no  danger 
of  injuring  the  fruit  or  foliage,  and 
even  when  carelessly  prepared  the 
danger  is  not  great.  In  all  of  our  work 
this  year  not  the  slightest  injury  de- 
veloped on  any  of  the  several  thou- 
sand trees  sprayed. 

There  is  some  danger  of  staining 
the  fruit  with  the  mixture  if  it  is  ap- 
plied within  two  or  three  weeks  of 
the  ripening  period.  Mr.  A.  A.  Mc- 
Cue,  of  the  Delaware  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, reported  good  results  against 
brown  rot  from  the  use  of  self-boiled 
lime-sulphur  during  1908,  but  com- 
plained of  marring  the  appearance  of 
the  fruit  by  heavy  deposits  of  lime. 
The  formula  that  he  used  (15  pounds 
lime,  10  pounds  sulphur  to  50  gallons 
of  water)  was  stronger  than  necessary 
and  the  spraying  was  perhaps  contin- 
ued too  near  the  ripening  period.  If 
the  last  application  is  made  not  later 
than  three  or  four  weeks  before  the 
fruit  ripens,  and  care  is  taken  to  give 
the  peaches  a light,  uniform  coating  of 
fine  spray,  the  presence  of  the  mix- 
ture will  scarcely  be  perceptible  after 
the  fruit  is  packed.  The  sprayed  fruit 
of  our  experiments  was  more  highly 
colored,  slightly  larger  in  size  and 
presented  a better  appearance  than 
the  unsprayed  fruit. 

Course  of  Treatment  Advised. 

Self-boiled  lime-sulphur  alone,  when 
properly  applied,  will  entirely  control 
peach  scab  and  when  the  curculio  does 
not  interfere  too  seriously  it  will 
largely  prevent  brown  rot.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  numerous  brown  rot  in- 
fections take  place  through  curculio 
punctures,  it  seems  advisable  to  use 
arsenate  of  lead  in  connection  with  the 
lime-sulphur  mixture.  The  fact  that 
arsenate  of  lead  sometimes  injures 
both  fruit  and  foliage  of  the  peach  is 
well  known,  and  should  be  borne  in 
mind  by  the  orchardist,  but  when  the 
applications  are  made  early  in  the  sea- 
son the  danger  of  injury  seems  to  be 
slight.  No  injury  whatever  developed 
in  our  experiments  during  the  past 
season;  in  fact,  the  self-boiled  litne- 
sulphur  apparently  has  a tendency  to 
prevent  injury  when  the  two  are  used 
together.  With  the  approval  of  Mr. 
Quaintance,  arsenate  of  lead  is,  there- 
fore, included  in  the  course  of  treat- 
ment outlined  below. 

For  the  Elberta,  Belle,  Reeves  and 
other  varieties  of  about  the  same  rip- 
ening season,  the  following  is  advised: 

1.  About  the  time  the  calyces  (or 
shucks)  are  shedding,  spray  with  ar- 
senate of  lead  at  the  rate  of  two 
pounds  to  fifty  gallons  of  water.  As 
this  is  too  early  for  both  scab  and 
brown  rot,  the  lime-sulphur  mixture  is 
not  necessary. 

2.  Two  to  three  weeks  later  or  about 
one  month  after  the  petals  drop,  spray 
with  8 — 8—50  self-boiled  lime-sulphur 
and  two  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead. 

3.  About  one  month  before  the  fruit 
ripens  spray  with  8 — 8 — 50  self-boiled 
lime-sulphur,  omitting  the  poison. 

In  orchards  where  the  curculio  is 


What  Hood  River 
Says  About 


In  this  famous  and  progressive  fruit 
district  Cooper’s  Sprays  were  exten- 
sively tested  last  season,  with  excel- 
lent results.  A booklet  containing 
Hood  River  letters  and  much  other 
interesting  data  free  for  the  asking. 


STOP  THE  LEAK 


Kills  Insect  Pests  in  the  Ground. 


Saves  money  by  stopping  losses. 
Sure  Death  to  Woolly  Boot  Aphis.  A 
profitable  investment  for  every  grow- 
er Make  a trial  and  convince  your- 
self. Booklet  containing  full  informa- 
tion free  upon  application. 

WM.  COOPER  & NEPHEWS, 

64  W.  Illinois  St.  Chicago. 

Sole  Manufacturers 


Save  20  Cents 
a Gallon  on 
Your  Spraying  Oil 

SPRA-ON  absolutely  destroys 
all  insect  life.  It  is  guaranteed 

by  the  oldest  established  oil  company 
in  the  country  to  do  better  work  than 
any  other  Oil  Spray  on  the  market. 
Only  30  cts.  per  gallon  in  bbl.  quantities. 
Can  use  more  water,  does  not  separate 
with  any  quantity — use  it  well  diluted 
on  foliage — non-poisonous. 

"SPRA-ON” 

Kills  San  Jose  Scale 

Will  make  absolutely  permanent  emul- 
sion at  any  time — no  free  oil  to  injure 
tree  or  fruit. 

Kills  Animal  Parasites. 

Spra-On  is  the  most  effective  animal 
dip  made.  Safe  and  economical. 

Sample  sent  upon  application. 

Barrel  £15.00  ; half  barrel  S7.50  ; 10  gal. 
can  £4.00.  F.  O.  B.,  N.Y.  Agents  wanted. 

MANHATTAN  OIL  CO., 

Established  1852. 

51-A  Front  Street,  New  York  City. 


J.H.  SKINNER 

& CO. 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

Offer  a General  Line  pj 

NURSERY 

STOCK 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  ON 
Apple,  Peach,  Pear, 
Plum,  Cherry,  Etc. 

Shade  Trees, 
Flowering  Shrubs, 
ForestTree  Seedling, 
Catalpa  Speciosa, 
Black  Locust, 
Box  Elder, 
Honey  Locust,  Etc. 
Apple  Seedling, 
Pear  Seedling, 
Apple  and  Pear  Grafts 


When  writing  to  advertisers  always 
mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 
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net  troublesome  the  arsenate  of  lead 
should  be  omitted.  The  best,  treat- 
ment in  that  case  would  be  to  spray 
the  Irecs  with  the  lime-sulphur  a 
month  after  the  petals  fall,  a month 
before  the  fruit  is  expected  to  ripen, 
and  at  a period  about  half  way  be- 
tween those  dates. 

For  earlier  maturing  varieties,  such 
as  Waddell  Carman  and  Hiley,  the 
first  two  treatments  outlined  above 
would  probablj  be  sufficient  ordinar- 
ily but  in  wet  seasons  bad  rotting 
varieties  will  doubtless  require  three 
t reatments. 

Where  scab  or  black  spot  alone  is 
*c  be  treated  one  thorough  application 
cf  the  lime-sulphur  about  one  month 
after  the  petals  drop  will  prevent  most 
cl  the  infections.  However,  in  most 
cases  a second  application  three  weeks 
later  would  doubtless  pay. 

Preparation  of  Self-Boiled  Lime- 
Sulphur. 

The  mixture  used  in  our  experi- 
ments during  the  past  season  was 
composed  of  eight  pounds  of  sulphur 
(flour  or  flowers)  and  eight  pounds 
of  fresh  stone  lime,  to  fifty  gallons  of 
water.  This  appears  to  be  about  the 
correct  strength,  although  in  mild 
cases  of  scab  and  brown  rot  a weaker 
mixture  containing  six  pounds  of  each 
ingredient  to  fifty  gallons  of  water 
may  be  used  with  satisfactory  results. 
In  order  to  obtain  a good  concentra- 
tion of  heat  from  the  lime,  the  mix- 
ture should  be  prepared  when  prac- 
ticable in  large  quantities,  say  enough 
for  200  gallons.  The  formula  would 
then  be  thirty-two  pounds  of  lime  and 
thirty-two  pounds  of  sulphur  to  be 
cooked  with  a small  quantity  of  water 
(eight  or  ten  gallons)  and  then  di- 
luted to  200  gallons. 

Place  the  lime  in  a barrel  and  pour 
on  enough  water  to  almost  cover  it. 
When  the  slaking  starts,  add  the  sul- 
phur, which  should  first  be  run 
through  a sieve  to  break  up  the 
lumps.  The  slaking  of  the  lime  will 
boil  the  mixture  for  several  minutes, 
dissolving  a small  portion  of  the  sul- 
phur. More  water  may  be  needed  to 
keep  it  wet,  but  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  add  enough  to  stop  the  boiling 
before  the  lime  is  thoroughly  slaked. 
Considerable  stirring  is  required  to 
keep  the  water  distributed  through 
the  mass  so  as  to  avoid  drying  and 
burning  on  the  bottom. 

As  soon  as  the  lime  is  thoroughly 
slaked,  or  not  more  than  five  minutes 
thereafter,  enough  water  should  be 
poured  on  to  cool  the  mixture  and 
prevent  further  cooking.  It  is  then 
ready  to  be  strained  into  a spray  tank, 
diluted  and  applied.  If  the  mixture  is 
not  cooled  within  a fsw  minutes  after 
the  lime  has  finished  slaking,  the  heat 
continues  the  cooking  so  that  within 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  a large  per- 
centage of  the  sulphur  may  go  into 
solution  in  the  form  of  calcium  sul- 
phur, dissolving  only  a small  portion 
age.  The  object  is  to  make  a mechan- 
ical mixture  of  the  lime  and  the  sul- 
phud,  dissolving  only  a small  portion 
of  the  latter.  It  should  be  strained  so 
as  to  take  out  the  coarse  particles  of 
lime,  but  the  sulphur  should  be  care- 
fully worked  through  the  strainer. 
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Threatens  Our  Subscription  Man. 

I have  just  returned  from  a long 
absence  and  find  a pile  of  Fruit- 
Growers  and  several  shake-ups  be- 
cause I’ve  neglected  to  renew  my  sub- 
scription. For  heaven’s  sake,  send 
for  the  head  of  your  circulation  de- 
partment to  warn  him  to  keep  my 
name  on  the  block.  I will  get  a money 
order  off  just  as  soon  as  I can  clear 
up  my  desk  a little.  No  mere  matter 
of  money  would  ever  stand  between 
me  and  my  Fruit-Grower.  You  cer- 
tainly are  the  energetic  people,  know 
your  business,  and  furnish  the  goods. 
So  please  send  for  that  subscription 
department  chap  and  warn  him. 

STANLEY  GARDNER. 

New  York. 

it  it 

Now,  really,  isn’t  this  issue  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  alone  worth  the  price 
of  a year’s  subscription?  Of  course 
it  is.  Show  your  appreciation  of  it  by 
renewing  your  subscription— and  add 
good  measure  by  getting  at  least  one 
new  subscriber. 


An  Experience  Meeting 

What  Some  of  Our  Subscribers  Say 
About  Spraying  During  Season  of  1909 


We  asked  the  readers  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  to  give  short  chapters  of 
their  experience  in  spraying  fruits 
for  1909.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  reports  received.  They  are 
from  practical  men,  telling  of  actual 
experience.  Read  the  reports: 

it 

One  Spraying  for  Codling  Moth. 

I am  new  in  the  spraying  business, 
but  followed  the  directions  for  spray- 
ing apple  trees,  as  recommended  by 
the  Washington  Experiment  Station 
in  The  Fruit-Grower  last  year.  I gave 
my  trees  a thorough  spraying  with 
lime-sulphur,  adding  half  a pound 
of  paris  green  to  every  fifty  gallons, 
before  the  buds  opened.  Then  after 
the  petals  fell  from  the  blossoms  I 
gave  the  trees  a thorough  drenching 
with  arsenate  of  lead,  two  pounds  to 
forty  gallons  of  water,  using  a Ver- 
morel  nozzle.  The  result  was  that  I 
had  99  per  cent  perfect  apples,  of  as 
fine  quality  as  I ever  saw. — C.  F. 
Kiest,  Dongola,  111. 
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SPRAYING  IN  MONTANA. 

Results  of  a Season’s  Work  Fighting 
Oyster-Shell  Scale  and  Cod- 
ling Moth. 

At  various  times  'the  Fruit-Grower 
has  published  articles  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
B.  Colville,  Missoula,  Mont.,  giving 
his  experience  fighting  insects  in  or- 
chards in  that  section.  This  gentle- 
man is  a very  careful  sprayer,  and 
has  kept  close  watch  of  the  work,  and 
therefore  the  following  article  from 
him  regarding  the  work  during  the 
: season  of  1909  will  be  all  the  more 
appreciated.  This  article  gives  in- 
formation regarding  three  pests — 
oyster-shell  scale,  codling  moth  and 
apple  scab : 

“The  past  season’s  work  has 
brought  out  several  very  interesting 
facts,  one  of  which  is  that  we  must 
make  a fight  against  orchard  pests, 
which  seem  to  be  harder  to  control 
on  trees  in  town  than  in  orchards 
in  the  country.  We  find  that  oyster- 
shell  scale,  or  bark  louse,  is  a hard 
insect  to  fight.  Last  winter  one  ex- 
perienced man  said  that  twelve  gal- 
lons of  lime-sulphur  mixture  per  tree 
would  hold  this  insect  in  check.  We 
have  found  that  he  is  about  right, 
for  the  past  season’s  work  develops 
that  it  takes  about  half  that  quan- 
tity on  an  ordinary  tree  to  have  any 
effect  on  the  insect,  and  that  ordi- 
nary applications  are  of  little  value. 
It  is  difficult,  almost  impossible,  to 
get  even  six  gallons  of  spray  to  stick 
where  you  want  it,  while  the  expense 
of  treating  many  trees  with  such  a 
heavy  application  is  so  great  that 
most  persons  will  not  make  it.  We 
are  trying  to  find  a cheaper,  more 
effective  way  of  fighting  this  pest. 

“Prof.  Cooley  has  been  doing  an 
enormous  lot  of  work  on  the  oyster- 
shell  this  summer;  but  it  will  prob- 
ably take  him  another  year  of  prac- 
tical work  before  he  finds  himself 
able  to  publish  anything  definite 
on*  the  subject,  although  I am  hoping 
he  will  give  us  some  results  and 
practical  hints  before  next  spring. 

Heavy  Spraying  for  Oyster-Shell 
Scale. 

“One  point  seemed  proved  from  the 
large  lot  of  spraying  done  by  the 
board  of  horticulture  at  Lolo  and  that 
was  that  to  get  any  results  a thick 
coating  of  any  lime  and  sulphur  com- 
bination had  to  remain  on  the  trees 
until  the  scale  hatched  in  June.  If 
there  was  enough  left  on,  the  work 
was  done  on  the  young  scale  when 
they  hatched.  In  one  count  45  dead 
scale  were  counted  before  he  ran 
across  a living  one.  On  another 
branch  not  so  well  coated  18  live 
ones  were  counted  before  the  45  dead 
were  reached,  both  sprayed  at  a 
strength  of  one  gallon  of  Rex  lime 
and  sulphur  solution  to  10  gallons 
of  water.  Although  some  trees  there 
were  sprayed  with  different  strengths. 


from  straight  Rex  without  water  to 
one  gallon  to  10,  the  strength  seemed 
to  make  no  difference  in  results,  and 
there  was  nothing  doing  till  June. 
It  all  worked  out  to  the  advantage 
on  the  branches  that  retained  a 
heavy  coating,  especially  on  the 
under  side  where  most  scale  seem  to 
stick. 

“This  bring  up  another  point,  that 
is  that  unless  an  elbow  with  a 45 
per  cent  bend  is  used  at  the  end  of 
the  rod  it  is  impossible  to  kill  enough 
of  the  scale  to  prevent  the  natural 
increase  putting  one  right  back  to 
starting  point.  With  a 45  curve  by 
twisting  one’s  wrist,  both  sides  and 
top  and  bottom  can  be  covered.  This 
alone  would  account  for  failures  to 
control  scale  with  lime  and  sulphur 
solutions.  Also  probably  the  season 
has  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  re- 
sult, and  as  to  whether  a wet  or  dry 
season  is  best,  I have  been  unable  to 
get  an  authoritative  answer.  Of  all 
the  other  solutions  tried,  lime  and 
sulphur,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
still  in  the  experimental  stage,  seem 
to  be  the  best  thing  on  the  list  so  far. 
But  on  account  of  the  expense,  hard- 
ship and  difficulty  of  using  this  prep- 
aration it  is  very  likely  that  some- 
thing better  will  be  found  and  that 
shortly. 

“From  other  work  done  on  my 
own  orchard  working  on  the  theory 
advanced  above  and  seemingly  prov- 
ed at  Lolo,  a more  economical  way  of 
handling  the  oyster-shell  was  worked 
out.  Considerable  burning  of  leaves 
however,  resulted  and  one  pear  tree 
was  killed  half  way  back. 

Lime-Sulphur  for  Apple  Scab. 

“Instead  of  using  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  for  apple  scab  I used  the 


Rex  solution,  omitting  the  spring 
spray  in  the  dormant  season,  and  ap- 
plied the  spray  when  the  buds  turned 
red.  The  second  when  blossoms  drop- 
ped, and  have  used  one  or  two  later  on 
the  worst  trees.  On  these  later 
sprays  a strength  of  one  gallon  Rex 
to  10  gallons  of  water  was  used  and 
on  the  others  one  gallon  Rex  to  15 
of  water.  This  got  a heavy  coating 
on  the  trees  by  the  time  scale  hatch- 
ed, which  was  not  put  on  all  at  once, 
as  I find  with  Rex  at  this  time  of  the  i 
year  one  dare  not  overspray  for  fear 
of  too  much  burning  of  leaves.  Both 
scab  -and  scale  seemed  to  be  con- 
trolled completely,  the  former  being 
especially  bad  in  the  orchard  within 
a few  rods  of  me. 

“In  regard  to  the  scale  the  experi- 
ment was  spoiled  from  a technical 
point  of  view  by  my  spraying  after 
hatching  time  with  Scalecide  and 
other  preparations  which  may  or  may 
not  have  killed  some  scale.  At  any 
rate,  that  orchard  is  spoiled  for  fur-  ] 
ther  experimental  work  on  scale,  for  ' 

I don’t  believe  there  are  any  left.  I 
shall,  however,  continue  to  use  Rex.  j 
in  the  future  in  the  same  way,  omit- 
ting the  spray  as  before  in  the  dor- 
mant season. 

“In  orchards  badly  infected  with 
apple  scab  two  applications  of  any 
of  the  solutions  used  was  ineffective  ' 
in  controlling  the  disease.  In  or- 
chards not  so  badly  diseased  two  ap- 
plications did  very  well.  We  also  find 
that  it  is  much  harder  to  control  cod- 
ling moth  in  town  than  in  the  coun- 
try. Two  applications  to  trees  in 
own,  even  though  three  to  five  gal- 
lons of  mixture  per  tree  were  used, 
were  ineffective,  but  this  treatment 
was  sufficient  in  country  orchards..  .! 
It  will  take  from  three  to  five  appli-  i 
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Seven  Per  Cent 


Interest 


The  Fruit-Grower  is  able  to  offer  in  denominations  of 
$ 1 00.00  each,  a few  of  the  first  mortgage  gold  bonds  recently  au- 
thorized by  this  company. 

These  bonds  are  part  of  an  issue  of  $60,000.00,  which  is  a 
first  claim  on  all  the  assets  of  the  company.  There  is  no  other  in- 
cumbrance on  the  property,  which  is  conservatively  valued  at  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  bond  issue. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  been  for  years  on  a profitable  basis, 
and  the  profits  made  by  it  have  been  put  back  into  the  business,  so 
that  now  the  assets  of  the  company  are  nearly  $15,000  greater  than 
when  the  bond  issue  was  made  in  1907. 

The  interest  rate  is  7 per  cent,  payable  by  coupon  in  January 
and  July  of  each  year.  The  bonds  mature  in  July,  1917. 

Price  of  the  bonds  is  par  and  accrued  interest. 

Inviting  correspondence  on  the  subject,  we  are. 

Yours  very  truly. 


The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 
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HERE  IT  IS! 


THE 


SPRAY  SCENE — Outfit  at  Work. 


1910  “Friend” 

A HAPPY  SURPRISE  FOR  FRUIT  GROWERS 

Carefully  note  specifications.  If  they  please  you  place  your  order  now. 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  the  Outfit,  write  today  for  the  Descriptive  Bulletin. 


Has  large,  substantial  bearings, 


4 cycle  2%  or  3%  H.  P.  Air  or  Water-cooled.  Water-cooled  hopper  jacket  the  latest  prtkluction  , noi> 

* cy  - - -/2-  k ignition  by  the  best  electrical  appliances.  New  improved  SCHElSLEIt  CABBUItli  I OK. 


Jump  spark  lgr 


SPECIFICATIONS  accessible  and  adjustable,  jump  spanv  ~~~~  - --  „ ..  , m ns  + nos- 

PUMP — Built  on  the  lines  of  the  regular  “FRIBND”  pfes  “MS  &&!  The 

°/o°/  sSricm?iw^onnZe  2|  ounces"  e’ach  and  fan  be  mailed  for  a few  cents.  New  .Scat-_,:a„  be  , applied,  to 

.e  oi  spei  » . — ,,ainp-  n common  wrench,  loosening  only  four  cap  sere 


sessor 
made 

the  valves  in  five  minutes'  time,  using  a 

and  Pleasant. 


common  wrench,  loosening  only  four  cap  screws— Do  the  Work  with  Your  Cuffs  On,  If  You  lake. 


To  repack  the  pump  is  just  as  Easy 


By  this  Improved  design  the  Pump  maintains  a most  Rigid 


advan^^fJ^a^^'comprehM^iWeTy  *anyone~who  has  ever  followed  Spraying  Outfits  at  work. 

__  b 11  orvppioi  n t tent  ion  to  our  Popular,  Targe  Wheeled,  Short  Tinning,  Easy  Drawing  truck.  (Note  the 
1 nnntiW  accessibility  etc  I hundreds  of  our  outfits  are  so  mounted  and  are  giving  the  best  of 

slYisfa^on  r?ote  our  Popular  Propeller  Agitator,  the  step-platform,  the  engine  covering  (improved),  the  whif- 
ffe 'trees1  arid  neckyoke,  the  tool  box,  elc.-the  most  complete  outfit  we  havener  power  Qutfits 

are  now  working,  nearly  all  complete 
machines,  like  above  illustration.  You 
know  these  new  outfits  Must  Be  All 
Right.  We  stand  behind  ev^ry  outfit  to 

Make  Good.  Now  Don't  Wait.  First 
Come  First  Served  throughout  season. 


Engine  and  Pump  Mounted  on  Rear  of  Wagon,  Showing  Agitator.  Etc. 


FRIEND 

MFG.  CO. 

GASPORT 


Niagara  County,  New  York 


Mfrs.  of  the  world’s  BEST  Hand  and  Power 
Spraying  Outfits,  the  “FRIEND,”  and  the 
Celebrated  “FRIEND”  NOZZEES,  Angle 
and  Regular. 


cations  to  control  this  insect  in  the 
city. 

“This  season’s  work  was  encourag- 
ing, for  we  believe  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  in  commercial  orchards 
one  or  two  thorough  sprayings,  using 
arsenate  of  lead  in  combination  with 
lime-sulphur,  will  control  apple  scab, 
oyster-shell  scale,  aphis  and  codling- 
moth.  The  city  fruit-grower,  how- 
ever, must  do  a lot  more  spraying. 

Experience  in  Other  Orchards. 

“The  foregoing  gives  experience 
coming  under  my  personal  observa- 
tion during  the  past  season,  but  I 
have  report  of  work  in  another  or- 
chard about  fifty  miles  away.  This 
orchard  had  never  had  any  sort  of 
spraying  since  1897  until  last  year  I 
gave  ii  a strong  application  at  the 
time  the  oyster-shell  scale  hatched, 
using  a number  of  different  solutions. 
This  was  followed  up  in  the  spring 
or  1909  by  a thorough  application,  at 
hatching  time,  using  Rex  lime-sul- 
phur at  a strength  of  one  gallon  to 
fifteen  gallons  of  wat.er,  and  in  part 
ot  the  work  arsenate  of  lead  was 
added.  This  treatment  resulted  in 
killing  90  per  cent  of  the  scale.  This 
seems  to  be  contrary  to  our  experi- 
ence at  Lolo,  where  results  were  dif- 
ferent. 

“We  are  making  a hard  fight 
againj=L  codling  moth  in  our  section. 
By  strenuous  spraying  in  the  town 
orchards  and  in  the  orchards  adjoin- 
ing town,  this  insect  is  kept  out  of. 
our  commercial  orchards  pretty  well. 
On  a tew  occasions  codling  moths 
break  through  the  ring,  and  when  this 
occurs  we  put  our  best  spraying 
crew  at  the  threatened  point,  and 
have  always  been  successful  in  keep- 
ing the  advance  checked 

“Oyster-shell  scale,  however,  has 
spread  to  the  wild  growth  of  the  val- 
leys, and  in  one  case  I know  of  is 
now  150  miles  from  any  orchard.  I 
consider  this  insect  our  worst  pest, 
and  we  find  it  to  be  vulnerable  for 
only  two  months  or  a little  more,  in 
the  year.  Under  its  egg-shaped  pro- 
tective coverinar,  none  of  the  twenty 


or  thirty  solutions  tried  have  proved 
effective;  even  kerosene  at  the  rate 
of  five  gallons  to  the  tree  did  not 
work  in  under  the  scale  enough  to 
injure  the  insects.  Even  on  trees 
where  Rex  lime-sulphur  was  used 
without  water  the  scale  lived  for 
some  time  after  hatching.  Kerosene 
emulsion,  generally  recommended  to 
be  applied  at  hatching  time,  had  less 
killing  effect  than  any  of  the  solu- 
tions tried.  Scalecide,  one  to  fifty, 
was  perhaps  the  best  preparation 
used,  after  the  lime-sulphur  solu- 
tions.” 

Mr.  Colville’s  observations  regard- 
ing codling  moth  being  much  more 
plentiful  in  fruit  grown  in  cities  and 
towns  is  in  line  with  reports  from 
practically  every  other  part  of  the 
country.  This  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
great  number  of  wormy  apples  stored 
in  cellars  in  town;  the  larvae  leave 
the  apples  in  cellars  and  pupate, 
emerging  in  the  spring  as  adult  in- 
sects. The  average  farmer  . sells 
enough  codling  moth  larvae  to  infest 
all  the  fruit  that  can  be  grown  in 
town.  Ordinarily,  oyster-shell  bark 
louse  is  not  such  a serious  pest  as  it 
seems  to  be  in  Montana,  and  Mr. 
Coleville’s  observations  regarding  this 
insect  are  of  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest. 

& 

This  Man  Failed. 

A subscriber  in  Atchison  County, 
Mo.,  who  doesn’t  want  his  name  used 
sends  his  experience,  which  was  un- 
satisfactory: 

“Up  to  the  middle  of  July  our  ap- 
ples seemed  of  excellent  quality,  but 
about  that  time  a brood  of  codling 
moth  struck  the  orchard  and  practi- 
cally ruined  the  bulk  of  the  crop. 
In  my  plan  of  spraying  I had  pro- 
vided for  a spraying  with  arsenate  of 
lead  about  the  middle  to  the  20th 
of  July,  to  catch  the  late  brood  of 
codling  moth,  but  I allowed  the 
man  who  did  the  work  to  talk  me 
into  putting  it  on  a month  earlier. 
I believe  my  original  plan  was  far 
better  We  had  no  scab  and  very 


little  curculio  injury,  but  worms  were  ! 
very  plentiful.  Add  to  this  trouble  | 
the  fact  that  a great  many  apples — 

I should  say  40  per  cent — dropped 
before  gathering  time,  and  the  net 
result  of  the  season’s  work  is  very 
small.  Out  of  almost  exactly  6,000 
bushels  only  about  1,900  were  fair 
for  packing — less  than  one-third  the 
crop.  The  remainder  sold  as  bulk 
apples  and  cider  material  and  brought 
very  low  prices.  It  is  very  evident 
that  this  is  a poor  return  for  four 
sprayings  in  a single  season.  One 
spraying  will  not  do  for  coding  moth 
here. 

“I  noticed  on  Ben  Davis  trees  a 
complete  loss  of  leaves  about  the  1st 
of  September.  The  trees  became  as 
bare  as  telegraph  poles,  though  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  apples  stayed  on 
the  trees.  Could  this  be  due  to  spray- 
ing? Later  on  the  trees  put  out  new 
leaves,  which  were  of  course  caught 
by  the  frost.” 

There  was  something  wrong  with 
the  way  these  trees  were  sprayed — 
there  is  no  two  ways  about  it.  The 
late  brood  of  codling  moth  would  not 
have  been  so  numerous  if  the  first 
brood  had  been  destroyed.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  just  when  the 
application  was  made  for  the  first 
brood,  and  whether  it  was  properly 
made  or  not.  Dr.  E.  D.  Ball,  in  his 
talk  before  the  National  Horticul- 
tural Congress,  emphasized  the  fact 
that  a late  spraying,  such  as  our  cor- 
respondent wanted  made  the  middle 
of  July,  cannot  be  made  to  compen- 
sate for  indifferent  work  at  the  first 
application  after  the  blossoms  fall. 
The  loss  of  leaves  by  Ben  Davis 
trees  may  have  been  due  to  Bordeaux 
injury — but  more  likely  it  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  Bordeaux  mixture 
had  not  been  effective  in  protecting 
the  foliage  from  fungous  diseases. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  the 
work  when  four  sprayings  will  not 
save  a greater  per  centage  of  fruit 
than  is  reported  in  this  case. 

When  writing  tc  advertisers,  always 
mention  The  Fruit-Grower 


Lime-Sulphur  in  Demand. 

There  is  great  activity  among  the 
various  firms  which  make  reliable 
lime-sulphur  preparations.  This  is 
partly  caused  by  the  increased  use  of 
lime-sulphur  as  a fungicide,  as  re- 
ported in  several  articles  in  this  issue 
of  The  Fruit-Grower,  and  of  course 
the  increased  spread  of  San  Jose  scale 
makes  more  of  a demand  for  this  prep- 
aration. 

The  James  A.  Blanchard  Company 
of  New  York,  has  established  a branch 
factory  at  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  to  be 
nearer  the  source  of  demand.  This 
new  factory  will  be  ready,  it  is  said, 
to  handle  orders  for  spring. 

The  Rex  Company  has  branch  fac- 
tories in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  this  concern  also  reports  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  its  goods. 

For  Pure  Insecticides. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  a 
bill  was  introduced,  providing  for  cer- 
tain standards  to  be  maintained  by  in. 
secticides  offered  for  sale  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  This  bill  was  one  agreed 
upon  by  the  Association  of  Economic 
Entomologists,  and  has  the  indorse- 
ment and  support  of  the  leading  au- 
thorities in  the  country.  The  bill  did 
not  pass  at  the  last  session,  but  has 
again  been  introduced  in  the  house  by 
Mr.  Hayes  of  California,  and  is  known 
as  H.  R.  2218.  Practically  all  the 
leading  horticultural  associations  of 
the  country,  recognizing  the  need  of 
pure  insecticides  for  spraying  fruit 
trees,  have  indorsed  this  bill.  Fruit- 
Grower  readers  should  urge  their  con- 
gressmen and  senators  to  support  this 
measure,  for  it  is  designed  to  insure 
pure  spraying  materials  of  known  ef- 
ficiency. 

Do  you  read  our  “Questions  and 
Answers”  department?  If  not,  you 
are  missing  something.  If  you  don’t 
get  just  the  information  you  want  in 
The  Fruit-Grower,  ask  questions,  and 
we  shall  endeavor  to  have  them  an- 
swered in  this  department. 
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GOOD  RESULTS  IN  INDIANA. 

Lime-Sulphur  Effective  in  Control- 
ling Apple  Scab. 

Here  is  a good  report  from  an  In- 
diana man,  Dr.  G.  C.  Mason,  Oak- 
land City.  It  is  full  of  hope  for  the 
orchardist,  for  it  tells  how  he  has 
controlled  apple  scab  and  codling 
moth  by  using  lime-sulphur  and  ar- 
senate of  lead  combined — and  two 
applications,  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, are  sufficient.  Here  is  Dr. 
Mason’s  report: 

“I  am  pleased  to  see  that  you  are 
asking  short  articles  from  persons 
who  are  in  the  fruit  business  giving 
their  experiences  along  certain  lines. 
I am  sure  such  a procedure  will  re- 
sult in  much  good.  I have  an  orchard 
of  2,000  eight-year-old  apple  trees 
and  the  varieties  are  Jonathan, 
Grimes  Golden,  Gano,  Winter  Bana- 
na and  Missing  Link.  For  three 
years  I have  cultivated  the  ground 
in  corn  and  stock  peas,  using  them 
alternately.  Since  that  time  there 
has  been  no  cultivation.  In  August 
of  each  year  I have  the  orchard  mow- 
ed and  then  I place  what  has  been 
mowed  around  the  trees,  beginning 
about  one  foot  from  the  tree  and 
extending  out  six  to  seven  feet.  I 
then  obtain  all  the  stable  manure  I 
can  secure  and  mix  lime  with  it,  about 
one  part  to  seven,  and  let  it  lie  for 
several  weeks  and  then  I scatter  this 
mixture  over  the  mowings  I have 
placed  about  the  trees.  I consider 
this  equal  if  not  better  than  any  cul- 
tivation. 

“In  the  spring,  just  as  the  buds  be- 
gin to  swell,  I spray  thoroughly  with 
lime-sulphur  solution  or  with  some 
soluble  oil,  such  as  Scalecide.  And 
then  after  the  bloom  falls,  and  before 
the  calyx  closes,  I spray  very  thor- 
oughly with  arsenate  of  lead,  two 
pounds  to  fifty  gallons  of  water.  I 
completely  drench  the  trees  with  this 
solution.  I am  sure  this  one  spraying 
is  fully  sufficient,  provided  you  have 
no  orchards  adjoining  you  that  have 
not  been  sprayed.  If  you  have  such 
orchards  you  should  spray  thirty  days 
after  the  first  spraying  and  then 
again  the  first  of  July,  and  for  these 
perhaps  the  better  mixture  is  the  ar- 
senate of  lead  with  Bordeaux.  How- 
ever, I have  had  much  better  results 
by  using  the  lime-sulphur  solution  for 
the  spraying  at  the  first  of  July  and 
I use  the  solution  at  rate  of  one 
gallon  commercial  lime-sulphur  to 
twenty-five  of  water.  By  spraying 
with  lime-sulphur  the  first  of  July  I 
have  had  ideal  results.  It  kills  the 
codling  moth  eggs  and  insects  and 
cleans  the  tree  thoroughly  and  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  will  remain  green 
long  in  the  fall,  and  this  preparation 
adds  vigor  to  the  tree. 

“Here  is  a point  worth  remember- 
ing and  it  should  be  practiced  persist- 
ently: 

“If  orchardists  will  keep  their  trees 
at  the  very  highest  state  of  health 
and  vigor  they  will  have  fruit  every 
year.  Such  trees  will  withstand  far 
more  of  the  frosts  and  blasts  than 
the  weakling. 

“My  trees  are  gone  over  every  year 
in  February  and  March  and  all  the 
dead  limbs  and  water  sprouts  are 
cut  out  and  any  limbs  that  rub  are 
taken  out.  I claim  that  this  mulch 
system  which  I have  described  is 
equal  to  any  cultivation  and  it  is  far 
less  trouble  and  expense.  Orchards 
beside  me  which  have  been  under  cul- 
tivation are  for  some  reason  not  so 
strong  and  vigorous  and  do  not  bear 
fruit  so  abundantly.  Remember,  I do 
not  in  any  degree  oppose  cultivation. 
It  would  be  foolish  to  do  this.  I claim 
that  the  mulch  is  fully  as  good  and 
can  be  done  with  less  expense. 

“Now,  I have  given  you  my  way  of 
handling  the  orchard  and  the  results 
have  been  all  that  I could  wish.  I 
had  a good  crop  of  apples  this  sea- 
son, when  the  apple  crop  was  a fail- 
ure all  round  about.  Prof.  Benjamin 
W.  Douglas,  state  entomologist,  vis- 
ited my.  orchard  last  August,  after  be- 
ing over  the  whole  state.  He  said 
I had  the  second  best  young  orchard 
in  the  state  of  Indiana.  I accepted  this 
as  a high  compliment,  coming  from 


such  a notable  authority.  I do  not 
speak  of  this  with  the  least  spirit  of 
boasting,  but  to  Show  that  the  mulch 
system,  such  as  I have  been  using  has 
much  of  merit  in  it. 

“I  wish  to  say  a word  about  the 
Missing  Link  apple  tree.  It  is  the 
hardiest  and  most  vigorous  grower  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  apples  stick  ex- 
ceedingly well.  My  trees  held  almost 
all  their  apples  even  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  October  and  besides  they 
passed  through  a severe  storm. 

“I  am  convinced  that  the  lime-sul- 
phur solution  for  late  spraying  for 
fruit  is  superior  to  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture. For  the  mid-summer  spraying 
I would  use  it  one  gallon  of  lime-sul- 
phur to  twenty-five  gallons  of  water. 
I never  had  the  least  injury  to  the  foli- 
age from  this  strength. 

“I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood 
as  being  in  favor  of  a grass  sod  for 
an  orchard,  for  I believe  a thick  sod 
of  grass,  especially  of  redtop,  is  dam- 
aging to  any  orchard.  Should  a firm 
redtop  sod  get  a hold  in  my  orchard 
I would  plow  it  under  and  sow  in 
stock  peas  in  order  to  destroy  this 
sod.  At  present  I am  experimenting 
with  six  acres  of  my  orchard  by  sow- 
ing it  in  Japan  clover.  This  clover 
is  perennial  and  it  is  claimed  by 
good  authority  that  it  will  keep  down 
all  weeds  and  besides  it  will  choke 
out  the  troublesome  sedge  grass.  The 
growth  in  my  orchard  at  present  is 
I chiefly  weeds,  such  as  ragweed,  white 
j top,  some  bluegrass  and  much  flea- 
bane.  I have  only  patches  of  sod. 
If  any  portion  of  the  orchard  gets  in 
a thick  sod  I turn  it  under  by  plow- 
ing and  sow  it  in  clover  or  stock 
peas,  and  after  their  growth  I permit 
the  weeds  to  grow  again.  I also  like 
the  use  of  crimson  clover,  and  sow  it 
in  August  or  early  September.” 

This  article  is  such  a good  one  that 
we  wrote  to  Dr.  Mason  asking  for 
more  information  about  apple  scab. 
We  thought  possibly  his  young  or- 
chard had  no  apple  scab,  and  asked 
particularly  about  this.  Dr.  Mason 
replies: 

“I  have  some  apple  scab,  but  by 
spraying  with  lime-sulphur  solution 
just  before  the  buds  open  and  then 
again  about  the  first  of  July  with  a 
weakened  mixture  I have  controlled 
the  disease.  The  first  application  is 
made  just  before  the  buds  open,  at 
which  time  I apply  one  gallon  of 
the  lime-sulphur  to  eleven  gallons  of 
water,  making  a mixture  of  twelve 
gallons.  About  the  first  of  July 
I use  one  gallon  of  the  lime-sul- 
phur to  twenty-five  gallons  of  water. 
I have  also  tested  the  use  of  lime-sul- 
phur just  as  soon  as  apple  scab  be- 
gins to  appear,  and  I have  found  that 
in  every  instance  the  disease  was  ar- 
rested. I am  testing,  the  lime-sulphur 
solution  at  a strength  of  one 
to  twenty-five  to  arrest  the  blight  of 
apple  and  pear  trees,  and  I am  also 
using  lime-sulphur  combined  with  ar- 
senate of  lead,  but  the  evidence  is  not 
yet  sufficient  to  permit  me  to  make  a 
positive  declaration.  However,  I be- 
lieve the  combination  of  lime-sulphur 
and  arsenate  of  lead  will  prove  a 
most  excellent  article.” 

That’s  a good  report.  Note  the 
author  is  a physician — he  has  been 
trained  to  give  attention  to  details 
of  his  work,  and  this  may  account  for 
his  success  in  spraying.  Note  what 
he  says  about  the  healthy  tree  being 
able  to  withstand  attacks  to  which 
a weak  one  would  succumb.  Hasn’t 
this  been  your  experience?  The 
moral  is  to  keep  your  trees  healthy 
and  thrifty. 

Great  preparations  are  being  made 
for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion, at  Tunkhannock,  January  11  to 
13.  A good  program  has  been  ar- 
ranged, and  the  fruit  exhibit  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a record  breaker.  Write 
the  secretary,  C.  J.  Tyson,  Flora  Dale, 
Pa.,  for  particulars  regarding  the 
meeting. 


Do  You  Use  An  Automobile? 

The  other  day  we  saw,  in  one  of  our 
exchanges,  an  illustration  showing  the 
uses  to  which  automobiles  are  being 
put  on  farms  nowadays.  It  seems 
that  a farmer  had  sold  a calf  to  a man 
living  a few  miles  away,  and  the  ani- 
mal was  crated  and  taken  to  the  ex- 
press office.  The  express  man  re- 
fused to  accept  the  calf  for  transpor- 
tation unless  a man  accompanied  the 
animal  to  look  after  it.  Did  the 
owner  go  along  with  this  calf?  No, 
indeed — notwithstanding  it  was  a fine 
animal.  He  simply  loaded  the  crate 
into  the  back  end  of  his  automobile, 
made  the  trip  overland,  and  enjoyed 
the  trip. 

Now,  it  has  occurred  to  The  Fruit- 
Grower  that  our  readers  likely  use  au- 
tomobiles in  marketing  their  crops. 
Certainly  those  who  grow  small  fruits 
and  truck  crops,  at  least,  should  use 
them.  Farms  on  which  crops  of  this 
kind  are  grown  are  usually  small, 
there  is  little  pasture  room,  and  the 
number  of  horses  kept  is  usually  re- 
duced to  the  minimum,  so  that  auto- 
mobiles will  fit  in  nicely  with  the  plan 
of  management. 

We  want  to  hear  from  our  readers 
who  use  machines.  Do  you  find 
them  helpful  in  getting  your  crops  to 
market  quickly  and  with  least  possible 
amount  of  bruising?  How  large  a load 
can  you  carry?  Do  you  have  a ma- 
chine which  can  be  used  to  carry  light 


loads  of  this  kind,  and  then  can  be 
used  as  a pleasure  car  for  the  family? 

Let  us  hear  from  those  who  have 
had  actual  experience.  Tell  us  all 
about  how  you  use  the  car,  the  gen- 
eral style  machine  used,  and  what  you 
think  of  the  place  of  the  automobile 
on  a fruit  farm.  Send  report  of  your 
experience,  if  you  please.  And  if  you 
have  any  ideas  on  the  style  of  ma- 
chine which  will  most  appeal  to  farm- 
ers, give  us  your  views  also.  If  the 
cars  now  generally  made  are  not  what 
the  farmer  needs,  what  change  would 
you  suggest  in  construction? 

Easy  Method  of  Propagating  Currants 

As  soon  as  the  leaves  fall  cut  the 
shoots  of  new  growth  into  lengths 
four  or  five  inches  long;  bunch  as  you 
do  asparagus,  and  tie  firmly  and  place 
in  a trench,  with  the  small  ends  down; 
cover  about  one  inch  deep,  and  the 
top  should  be  quite  sandy  if  possible. 
Just  before  freezing  weather  turn 
them  over  and  let  them  remain  until 
spring,  when  the  cuttings  will  be  in 
fine  shape  for  planting  out. 

Connecticut.  S.  G.  COOKE. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ne- 
braska State  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  held  at  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Lincoln,  January  18  to  20.  Pro- 
| grams  and  full  information  regarding 
the  meeting  can  be  secured  from  C. 
i G.  Marshall,  secretary,  Lincoln. 


CDD  A VI? tt  C For  EVERY 

OfM  I H/IVO  PURPOSE 

At  Lowest  Factory  Prices 


Our  Complete  line  of  Sprayers  offers  you  a choice 
of  the  most  practical,  durable  and  economical  ma- 
chines made. 

We  have  them  for  every  condition  and  need,  at 
prices  that  will  save  you  money. 

GUARANTEE 

Every  Sprayer  sold  by  us  is  fully  guaranteed 
to  satisfy  the  purchaser  in  every  respect,  or  we 
agree  to  take  it  back,  after  a reasonable  trial, 
refund  the  money  and  pay  all  freight  charges. 

This  guarantee  covers  every  kind  from  the  30- 
cent  Hand  Sprayer  to  the  largest  high-pressure 
Power  Sprayers  at  $300.00. 

Shipped  From  Kansas  City 

We  make  shipment  direct  from  Kansas  City  to  all 
Western  territory,  and  can  give  you  better  service  than 
any  other  dealer,  in  a complete  line  of  Sprayers. 

Our  point  of  shipment  saves  money  on  freight  for  the 
purchaser. 

Write  For  Free  Catalog 

Send  us  your  name  at  once  and  we  will  send  you  absolutely  free,  our  great  850- 
page  general  catalogue,  also  complete  information  about  spraying  and  sprayers. 


WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 


JONES  BROS.  MERCANTILE  CO. 


1044  LIBERTY  ST. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


A NECESSITY  ON  THE  FARM 


Everyone  who  operates  an  up-to-date  farm  will  realize  the  necessity  of  having 
the  best  and  most  modern  equipment  in  the  way  of  machinery  of  all  kinds.  He  would 
not  think  of  going  back  to  the  old  way  of  doing  things  which  have  been  made  easier 
by  modern  machinery  in  the  many  branches  of  agriculture.  The  time  is  rapidly  com- 
ing when  every  up-to-date  farm  will  be  equipped  with  a first-class  automobile. 

The  use,  of  a car  on  the  farm  will  do  more  than  any  other  feature  to  make  farm 
life  more  pleasant.  It  is  worth  much  more  than  its  cost  as  a pleasure  vehicle,  but 
as  a time  and  money-saver  it  is  almost  indispensable.  It  will  save  many  of  those 
long  trips  to  town,  take  you  there  and  back  in  one-fourth  the  time,  and  leave  your 
team,  at  home,  where  it  can  make  money  for  you. 

BUY  RIGHT.  If  you  purchase  a first-class  machine,  you  can  operate  i'  ~mre 
cheaply  than  you  can  your  team  and  wagon.  Careful  experiments  have  prove  t this 
to  be  a fact.  We  have  the  finest  line  of  cars  which  money  can  buy.  Cars  which  may 
be  operated  at  lowest  possible  expense.  They  are  easy  to  control,  and  will  cause  you 
little  trouble  mechanically.  We  are  agents  for  the  following  lines  of  cars,  at  prices 
ranging  from  $500.00  up. 

Reo,  $500,  $1,000  and  $1,250 
Rider-Lewis,  $1,000.  Haynes,  $2,000 
Lexington,  $1,650  and  $2,500 

If  you  are  interested  in  purchasing  a machine,  write  us  at  once,  telling  us  as 
near  as  you  can  the  style  of  car  you  want,  the  purpose  for  which  you  mainly  intend 
to  use  it,  and  about  the  price  you  want  to  pay.  We  will  write  you  by  return  mail, 
send  you  catalog  and  advise  you  as  to  the  car  we  think  you  ought  to  purchase.  We 
will  be  glad  to  give  you  a demonstration  any  time  you  may  call  on  us  in  St.  Joseph. 
We  are  erecting  a fire-proof  garage  and  salesroom  at  Thirteenth  and  Frederick  Ave. 
Temporary  office,  319  South  Eighth  St.  Address 

American  Automobile  Co.,  319  S.  8th  St.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


DON'T BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES  SS: 

alcohol  engine,  superior  to  any  me-cyllnder  engine;  revolutionizing  power.  Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  engines,  with  greater  durability.  Costs 
* ~ Quickly,  easily  started.  Vibration  practically  overcome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  any  wagon.  It  Is  a combination  portable,  statlonaiy  or  traction 


Less  to  Buy— Less  to  Run. 
engine.  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


TOE  TEMPLE  ENGINE  MFG.  CO.,  West  16th  St.,  Chicago.  THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY  SIXTH  YEAR. 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER. 


ST.  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 


FACTS  ABOUT  SPRAYING. 


You  Must  Know  Your  Enemy  Be- 
fore You  Begin  To  Fight  It. 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  persons 
there  are  who  do  not  understand  the 
fundamental  principles  of  spraying 
trees  and  plants  to  control  insects 
and  diseases.  Every  season  The 
Fruit-Grower  receives  hundreds  of 
letters  which  reveal  this  fact.  Many 
persons  write  that  they  have  sprayed 
their  apple  trees  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture persistently,  and  yet  their  apples 
are  as  wormy  as  when  the  trees  were 
not  sprayed.  Such  persons  do  not 
seem  to  know  that  Bordeaux  mixture 
is  a specific  for  fungous  diseases,  and 
that  it  is  not  an  insecticide  at  all. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  on 
this  subject,  we  believe  that  it  is  not 
out  of  place  to  publish  an  article  on 
the  first  principles  of  spraying. 

Prof.  A.  L.  Quaintance,  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  says  that  not  less  than 
$5,000,000  is  spent  in  fighting  codling 
moth  of  the  apple  every  year,  and 
that  a like  sum  is  used  in  fighting 
San  Jose  scale.  And  yet  much  of  the 
spraying,  he  says,  is  ineffective,  be- 
cause the  men  in  charge  of  the  work 
do  not  thoroughly  understand  the 
work  in  hand.  Prof.  Quaintance  con- 
tinues: 

“Of  all  orchard  work,  spraying  is 
most  likely  to  be  slighted  or  even 
neglected.  Numerous  fruit  growers 
have  not  adopted  the  practice,  and 
others  are  not  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  details  of  the  work  to  secure 
reasonably  satisfactory  results.  In- 
adequate knowledge  of  the  essential 
features  of  spraying  has  been  a seri- 
ous drawback  to  the  extension  of  its 
use.  Many  orchardists  have  no  stand- 
ard or  conception  of  what  constitutes 
thorough  work  and  are  practically 
without  knowledge  of  their  insect 
foes.  Under  such  conditions  results 
in  most  cases  are  unsatisfactory,  and 
in  the  estimation  of  some  this  has 
given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  spraying 
is  without  merit. 

“The  term  ‘spraying,’  unfortunately, 
has  come  to  have  a rather  general 
meaning,  and  it  is  apparent  that  many 
fruit  growers  and  others  do  not  un- 
derstand that  the  kind  of  spray  and 
the  manner  of  application  depend 
upon  the  character  of  the  insects  to 
be  controlled.  While  it  is  entirely 
practicable  to  indicate  a system  of  or- 
chard spraying  to  control  the  im- 
port insects  and  fungous  diseases, 
such  a system  must  take  account  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  troubles  in 
question.  A better  understanding  by 
orchardists  of  the  whys  and  where- 


fores of  spraying  would  result  in  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  vigor  of 
orchards  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit, 
and  an  important  saving  in  expense 
for  labor  and  materials. 

How  Insects  Feed. 

“A  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
the  mouth  parts  of  insects  is  of  im- 
portance to  the  fruit  grower  as  de- 
termining the  general  character  of 
sprays  to  be  used.  Broadly  speaking, 
all  insects  secure  their  food  in  one  of 
two  ways:  (1)  By  actually  biting 

out  and  swallowing  portions  of  the 
food  material,  or  (2)  by  sucking  out 
the  juices  from  the  inner  portions  of 
the  host.  While  there  are  exceptions 
to  this  general  statement,  these  are 
unimportant  in  the  present  connec- 
tion. 

“The  biting  and  the  sucking  types 
of  mouth  parts  are  on  two  quite  dis- 
tinct plans.  In  the  former  there  are 
two  horny,  opposable  jaws,  working 
sideways,  and  certain  accessory  ap- 
pendages, with  which  particles  of  the 
leaf,  bud,  fruit,  or  other  food  sub- 
stances are  cut  out  and  passed  on  as 
more  or  less  solid  particles  to  the 
food  canal  for  digestion.  All  biting 
insects  are  subject  to  destruction 
with  stomach  poisons,  as  arsenicals. 
Some  insects  do  not  feed  in  situations 
where  poisons  may  be  applied,  those, 
for  instance,  which  feed  on  the  in- 
terior portions  of  plants  (apple-tree 
borers,  the  peach  borer,  etc.),  and  on 
the  roots. 

“In  insects  having  sucking  mouth 
parts  the  mandibles  and  maxillae  are 
drawn  out  into  long  setae,  or  bristles, 
which  are  inclosed  in  the  greatly 
modified  tubelike  lower  lip,  or  beak, 
the  four  setae  and  beak  constituting 
a sucking  apparatus  with  which  juices 
may  be  drawn  up  from  plants.  In 
feeding,  the  beak  is  placed  upon  the 
plant  surface  or  slightly  inserted.  The 
thread-like  bristles  are  pushed  down 
into  the  plant,  and  by  a pumping  ac- 
tion of  the  fore  part  of  the  food  canal 
the  sap  is  readily  extracted.  Plant 
lice,  scale  insects,  leaf-hoppers,  the 
pear  psylla,  and  the  true  bugs,  very 
important  enemies  of  the  horticul- 
turist, are  sucking  insects,  and  for 
their  control  contact  sprays  are  used, 
such  as  corrode  the  body,  or  penetrate 
the  breathing  pores  (lime-sulhpur 
wash,  whale-oil  and  other  soaps,  ker- 
osene emulsion,  etc..)” 

When  one  considers  the  two  dif- 
ferent types  of  insects,  one  will  readi- 
ly understand  that  the  preparation 
one  shall  use  in  fighting  any  insect 
will  depend  on  the  character  of  the 
enemy.  Since  sucking  insects  do  not 
chew  their  food,  it  will  of  course  be 
: a waste  of  time  and  material  to  spray 
l trees  with  some  arsenical,  such  as 


arsenate  of  lead,  paris  green,  etc. — 
and  yet  hundreds  of  orchardists  use 
these  poisons  every  year  to  fight 
plant  lice  on  their  trees,  and  when 
they  fail  they  claim  spraying  does 
not  pay. 

Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  know 
what  insects  are  to  be  fought  before 
deciding  upon  the  means  to  be  em- 
ployed, but  it  is  also  necessary  to 
identify  these  insects  before  deter- 
mining the  time  of  application.  In 
fighting  canker  worms,  which  cat 
foliage  of  trees,  or  similar  insects,  an 
arsenical  may  be  applied  at  about  the 
time  the  insects  first  appear.  If  the 
food  supply  is  coated  with  poison,  the 
insects  will  be  destroyed. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  sucking  in- 
sects must  be  killed  by  actually  touch- 
ing them  with  the  preparation  used, 
and  of  course  one  cannot  spray  ef- 
fectively for  them  until  the  insects 
themselves  can  be  reached.  And, 
again,  some  of  the  contact  insec- 
ticides, such  as  standard  lime-sulphur 
wash  and  the  miscible  oils,  cannot  be 
used  except'  when  the  trees  are  bare 
of  leaves,  so  that  this  fact  determines 
the  time  of  their  application. 

Spraying  Dormant  Trees. 

Let  us  quote  again  from  Professor 
Quaintance: 

~ "The  spraying  of  trees  during  win- 
ter and  spring,  or  when  they  are  in  a 
dormant  condition,  is  directed  largely 
against  scale  insects,  especially  San 
Jose  scale.  There  are  two  principal 
advantages  in  spraying  at  this  time: 
(1)  The  absence  of  foliage  permits  of 
more  thorough  applications,  and  (2) 
the  sprays  may  be  used  much  stronger 
than  during  the  growing  season.  Con- 
tact sprays  are  employed,  as  whale- 
oil  and  other  soaps,  kerosene  and 
crude  petroleum  emulsions,  miscible 
oils,  lime-sulphur  wash,  etc.  The 
prime  essential  is  thoroughness  in 
making  applications,  covering  every 
part  of  the  tree  from  top  to  bottom, 
as  in  general  only  those  insects  com- 
ing into  actual  contact  with  the  spray 
are  killed. 

“Applications  may  be  made  in  late 
fall,  as  soon  as  most  of  the  leaves 
have  fallen,  at  favorable  times  during 
the  winter  when  the  temperature  is 
above  the  freezing  point,  or,  prefer- 
ably, in  the  spring  shortly  before  the 
buds  are  due  to  swell.  Spraying  in 
late  fall  and  early  winter  is  thought 
by  some  to  be  more  effective  than 
later,  on  the  supposition  that  the  scale 
insects  are  not  yet  entirely  dormant; 
and  the  prevailing  fair  weather  at  this 
season  and  the  usual  slackness  of 
work  are  additional  reasons  for  fall 
spraying.  However,  the  danger  of 
injury  to  fruit  buds  and  twigs,  espe- 


cially from  the  use  of  mineral  oils 
and  whale-oil  soap,  is  unquestionably 
greater.  On  the  whole,  fall  spraying 
has  not  yet  come  into  extensive  prac- 
tice; although  often  attended  with  un- 
favorable weather  conditions,  the 
work  is  mostly  done  in  the  spring.  In 
the  case  of  lime-sulphur  wash,  nota- 
bly better  results  follow  spraying  in 
late  spring,  to  insure  as  large  an 
amount  of  spray  on  the  trees  as  pos- 
sible during  early  summer,  and  thus 
destroy  any  young  scales  from  adults 
which  may  have  escaped  destruction. 
In  fact,  this  continued  action  of  the 
wash  is  perhaps  quite  as  important  as 
its  first  effect.” 

Besides  holding  all  scale  insects  in 
check,  lime-sulphur  wash  has  distinct 
value  as  a fungicide,  as  Profes  or 
Quaintance  points  out: 

“Prof.  J.  M.  Aldrich  has  shown  that 
the  lime-sulphur  wash  is  effective  in 
destroying  on  twigs  and  branches  the 
winter  eggs  of  the  aphides  affecting 
the  foliage  of  the  apple.  It  has  been 
found  effective  in  destroying  the  eggs 
of  the  pear-tree  psylla,  which  are  de- 
posited on  the  trees  very  early  in  the 
season  by  the  over-wintering  adults. 
It  has  long  been  known  to  be  effec- 
tive in  destroying  the  pear-leaf  blis- 
ter-mite, which  passes  the  winter  un- 
der bud  scales  of  pear  and  apple  and 
attacks  the  expanding  foliage  in  the 
spring.  Eggs  of  the  red  spider  and  of 
clover  and  other  mites  are  also  de- 
stroyed, as  well  as  those  of  various 
insects. 

“The  wash  is  also  a valuable  fun- 
gicide; if  applied  before  the  buds 
open,  as  for  the  San  Jose  scale,  it 
effectively  controls  the  leaf  curl  of  the 
peach.  Used  at  this  time  on  apple,  it 
replaces  the  dormant  treatment-  for 
apple  scab,  and  its  usefulness  in  the 
same  way  for  pear  scab  is  very  prob- 
able. Against  some  of  these  troubles 
it  must  be  used  in  spring  shortly  be- 
fore the  buds  open,  and  is  about  as 
effective  against  all  when  used  at 
this  time.  In  practice,  therefore,  the 
plan  should  be  to  make  one  thorough 
application  of  lime-sulphur  as  to  or- 
chards each  spring  as  a general  treat- 
ment for  the  control  not  only  of  San 
Jose  scale,  but  of  many  other  scale 
insects  and  other  pests. 

Summer  Spraying. 

“By  summer  spraying  is  meant  ap- 
plications during  the  period  of  foliage. 
The  work  is  directed  principally 
against  bud,  leaf,  and  fruit-eating  in- 
sects, and  an  arsenical  is  chiefly  used. 
Contact  insecticides,  exclusively  used 
in  dormant-tree  spraying,  are  also  em- 
ployed in  a dilute  condition  in  the  con- 
trol of  certain  insects,  as  aphides,  pear 
psylla,  leaf-hoppers,  etc.,  but  by  far 
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For  a limited  time  only,  we  will  send  for  a remittance  of  $1.00  one  year’s  subscription  to 
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the  largest  part  of  summer  spraying 
consists  in  the  application  of  arsen- 
icals,  either  in  water  or  more  gener- 
ally in  Bordeaux  mixture,  effecting  in 
the  latter  case,  combination  treat- 
ments for  fungous  and  insect  troubles. 

“Two  arsenicals  are  chiefly  used, 
namely,  paris  green  and  arsenate  of 
lead.  The  aim  is  to  use  these  about 
as  strong  as  the  foliage  will  stand 
without  injury,  though  well-made  ar- 
senate of  lead  may  be  used  in  unneces- 
sarily large  quantities  without  injury 
to  most  plants.  The  foliage  of  some 
fruits,  as  apple,  pear,  quince  and  grape, 
is  but  rarely  injured  by  effective 
strengths  of  paris  green,  and  perhaps 
never  by  well-made  arsenate  of  lead. 
But  the  foliage  of  stone  fruits,  as 
cherry,  plum  and  peach,  is  on  the 
whole  quite  tender,  and  arsenicals 
must  be  employed  with  caution.  Ar- 
senate of  lead  is  least  likely  to  do 
harm,  though  repeated  applications  of 
this  poison,  especially  to  peach,  may 
cause  shot-holing  and  dropping  'of 
leaves  and  burning  of  the  fruit. 

“Summer  spraying  is  perhaps  more 
practiced  in  the  case  of  the  apple  than 
in  that  of  any  other  fruit,  and  because 
of  the  importance  of  the  apple  its 
treatment  deserves  detailed  considera- 
tion. 

“The  principal  pests  to  be  con- 
trolled are  codling  moth,  the  plum  and 
apple  curculios,  and  the  lesser  apple 
worm,  which  affect  the  fruit;  and  the 
bud  moth,  canker  worms  and  tent 
caterpillars,  which  eat  the  foliage. 
While  these  several  pests  exhibit  in- 
dividual peculiarities  in  feeding,  a sys- 
tem of  spraying  can  be  followed  which 
will  greatly  reduce  them.” 

Experience  From  Michigan. 

For  the  past  five  years  we  have 
bought  our  spray  material  to  use 
against  San  Jose  scale  from  the  local 
agents  of  the  manufacturers.  Starting 
with  a hand  pump  and  one  barrel  of 
spray  when  the  scale  was  first  noticed 
here,  we  had  to  increase  the  amount 
of  material  each  season. 

In  February,  1909,  we  bought  a 
two  horse-power  gasoline  engine  and 
connected  it  to  a No.  6 Eclipse  hand 
pump  getting  a 200-pound  pressure. 
We  then  divided  our  peach,  pear  and 
quince  orchards  into  three  equal  parts, 
and  under  an  equal  pressure  applied 
a commercial  brand  of  lime-sulphur 
a commercial  brand  of  soluble  oil,  and 
San-U-Zay  soluble  oil. 

About  the  middle  of  August  the 
writer  made  an  examination  of  the 
trees  for  dead  scale  with  a hand 
miscroscope.  The  trees  in  this  case 
sprayed  with  the  lime-sulhpur  showed 
only  a small  number  of  dead  scale. 
The  soluble  oils  produced  a much 
greater  number  of  dead  scale. 

Upon  the  cherries  the  lime-sulphur 
gave  highly  satisfactory  results  as  a 
fungicide.  It  successfully  combated 
the  leaf  spot  and  prevented  the  leaves 
from  dropping  prematurely.  This  sea- 
son was  the  first  that  the  trees,  cher- 
ries, were  able  to  hold  their  leaves 
until  frost.  Also  the  quinces  were  free 
from  black  spots,  causing  them  to 
bring  returns  away  above  the  quo- 
tations on  the  Chicago  market.  In 
conclusion  of  results,  we  believe  that 
the  lime-sulphur  is  equal  to  Bordeaux 
mixture  for  an  early  fungicidal  spray. 
We  have  never  used  the  home  made 
lime-sulphur.  PAUL  H.  RINGO. 

Stevensville,  Mich. 

Pear  Trees  as  Fillers. 

Please  allow  a heretic  to  give  a 
word  of  advice  to  W.  E.  C.,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  who  asked  about  the  advis- 
ability of  putting  pear  trees  as  fillers 
in  an  apple  orchard.  My  advice  is, 
Don’t  do  it. 

The  pear  should  never  be  planted  as 
a filler,  because  it  requires  different 
treatment  from  almost  any  other  fruit 
tree.  You  could  not  give  your  apple 
trees  enough  water  in  summer  without 
giving  your  pear  trees  too  much. 
Abundance  of  moisture,  combined 
with  a high  temperature  during  sum- 
mer, are  the  conditions  that  produce 
blight.  In  Europe  pear  trees  live  150 
years,  and  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for 
an  old  tree  to  bear  100  bushels  of 
pears.  But  the  trees  grow  slowly 


there,  and  begin  to  bear  at  twelve  to 
fifteen  years  of  age.  There  is  plenty 
of  moisture  there,  but  the  summers 
are  cool.  We  cannot  regulate  our 
summer  heat,  but  in  irrigated  districts 
we  can  regulate  the  water  supply. 

Keep  your  pear  trees  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  orchard,  and  during 
the  hot  weather  stint  the  water  supply 
and  cultivate  every  week,  and  you 
will  have  less  blight. 

MAXWELL  PHILLIPS. 

Oklahoma. 

TO  MAKE  SPRAY  MIXTURES. 


Directions  for  Preparing  the  Better- 
Known  Solutions  for  Spray- 
ing Trees. 

For  Chewing  Insects — All  things 
considered,  arsenate  of  lead  is  the  best 
preparation  to  use  for  insects  which 
take  their  food  by  chewing.  It  sticks 
to  the  foliage  and  fruit  better  than  any 
other  insecticide,  it  will  not  burn 
foliage  of  apple  trees,  and  it  is  con- 
venient to  use.  The  best  way  to  get 
arsenate  of  lead  is  to  buy  one  of  the 
well-known  brands,  rather  than  try  to 
make  it  at  home.  It  is  difficult  to  get 
a good  home-made  mixture,  and  most 
growers  buy  arsenate  of  lead.  For 
apples  arsenate  of  lead  is  effective  at 
strength  of  two  pounds  to  fifty  gal- 
lons of  water. 

For  Scale  Insects — For  dormant 
spraying  of  plants  infested  with  scale 
insects  one  can  use  home-made  lime- 
sulphur  mixtures,  ready-made  lime- 
sulphur  mixtures,  or  one  of  the  com- 
mercial brands  of  miscible  oils.  The 
commercial  brands  of  lime-sulphur 
and  the  best  miscible  oil  preparations 
are  advertised  in  The  Fruit-Grower. 
The  home-made  lime-sulphur  mixture 
is  made  as  follows: 

Ingredients:  Stone  lime,  20  pounds; 
sulphur  (flowers  or  flour),  15  pounds; 
water  to  make  50  gallons.  Heat  in  a 
cooking  barrel  or  vessel  about  one- 
third  the  total  quantity  of  water  re- 
quired. When  the  water  is  hot  add  all 
the  lime,  and  at  once  add  all  the  sul- 
phur, which  previously  should  have 
been  made  into  a thick  paste  with 
water.  After  the  lime  has  slaked,  about 
another  third  of  the  water  should  be 
added,  preferably  hot,  and  the  cooking 
should  be  continued  for  an  hour,  when 
the  final  dilution  may  be  made,  using 
either  hot  or  cold  water,  as  is  most 
convenient.  The  boiling  due  to  the 
slaking  of  the  lime  thoroughly  mixes 
the  ingredients  at  the  start,  but  sub- 
sequent stirring  is  necessary  if  the 
wash  is  cooked  by  direct  heat  in  ket- 
tles. If  cooked  by  steam,  no  stirring 
will  be  necessary.  After  the  wash  has 
been  prepared  it  must  be  well  strained 
as  it  is  being  run  into  the  spray  pump 
or  tank.  The  wash  may  be  cooked  in 
large  kettles,  or  preferably  by  steam 
in  barrels  or  tanks. 

A self-boiled  lime-sulphur  solution, 
for  summer  spraying,  is  coming  into 
favor,  not  only  to  help  control  plant 
lice  of  various  kinds,  but  also  for  con- 
trol of  some  fungous  diseases.  It  is 
not  to  be  recommended  to  take  the 
place  of  dormant  spraying  with  lime- 
sulphur  for  San  Jose  scale,  but  will 
reinforce  that  spraying.  Self-boiled 
lime-sulphur  is  made  as  follows: 

Ingredients:  Sulphur  (flowers  or 

flour),  10  pounds;  fresh  stone  lime,  15 
pounds;  water,  50  gallons.  Place  the 
lime  in  a fifty-gallon  barrel  and  pour 
two  or  three  gallons  of  cold  water 
over  it.  Immediately  add  the  sulphur 
and  two  or  three  gallons  more  of  cold 
water.  The  heat  from  the  slaking  lime 
will  boil  the  mixture  violently  for  sev- 
eral minutes.  Some  stirring  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  burning,  and  more 
water  should  be  added  if  the  mass  gets 
too  thick  to  stir;  but  the  cooking  is 
more  effective  when  the  minimum 
quantity  of  water  is  used,  usually  from 
six  to  eight  gallons  of  water  being  re- 
quired. When  the  boiling  ceases  di- 
lute with  cold  water  to  make  fifty  gal- 
lons, stir  thoroughly,  and  strain 
through  a sieve  of  about  twenty 
meshes  to  the  inch,  in  order  to  take 
out  coarse  particles  of  lime,  but  all  the 
sulphur  should  be  carefully  worked 
through. 

The  lime-sulphur  mixtures  are  caus- 
tic in  their  effects,  and  horses  and 
harness  should  be  protected,  and  of 


course  the  operator  should  protect  his 
own  hands  and  face.  If  one  is  not  to 
spray  the  following  day,  spray  pumps 
should  be  cleaned  carefully  when  done 
spraying. 

Miscible  Oils — These  include  certain 
proprietary  preparations  which  have 
been  found  effective,  if  not  used  at  too 
weak  strength.  It  is  much  better  to 
buy  them  than  to  try  to  make  one’s 
own  supply.  The  miscible  oils  are 
preferred  by  some  growers  to  lime- 
sulphur  for  San  Jose  scale. 

Kerosene  Emulsion — This  is  used 
for  summer  spraying,  as  a rule,  to  de- 
stroy aphides  and  various  forms  of 
plant  lice.  It  is  made  as  follows: 
Kerosene,  2 gallons;  whale-oil  or 
other  soap,  one-half  pound;  water,  1 
gallon.  The  soap  is  finely  divided  and 
dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  after 
removal  of  vessel  from  fire  the  oil  is 
immediately  added.  The  whole  is  vio- 
lently agitated  while  hot,  or  preferably 
it  should  be  pumped  back  upon  itself 


through  a force  pump  for  from  three 
to  five  minutes.  After  sufficient  pump- 
ing the  mixture  will  have  increased 
considerably  in  bulk  and  assumed  the 
color  and  consistency  of  cream.  Well- 
made  emulsions  should  keep  indefin- 
itely, and  may  thus  be  kept  in  stock  to 
be  used  as  needed. 

Tobacco  Solutions — Strong  tobacco 
extracts  or  decoctions  are  valuable 
against  sucking  insects.  They  should 
be  very  strong  to  be  effective.  The 
best  of  these  is  a proprietary  prepara- 
tion, known  as  Black  Leaf  Dip,  which 
is  effective  against  aphides  at  strength 
of  one  gallon  to  sixty-five  gallons  of 
water.  This  preparation  is  more  con- 
venient than  kerosene  emulsion  and 
more  satisfactory  in  the  hands  of  most 


persons.  Black  Leaf  Dip  can  be  added 
to  the  arsenical  spray  if  desired. 

Bordeaux  Mixture — As  has  been  ex- 
plained, Bordeaux  mixture  is  a pre- 
ventive of  fungous  diseases.  It  can  be 
used  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
arsenicals,  and  is  better  when  made 
fresh  just  before  using.  It  is  made 
as  follows: 

Ingredients:  Sulphate  of  copper 

(blue  vitriol),  6 pounds;  fresh  stone 
lime,  4 pounds;  water,  50  gallons.  Dis- 
solve the  copper  sulphate  by  suspend- 
ing in  a vessel  containing  twenty-five 
gallons  of  water.  Slake  the  lime,  tak- 
ing care  that  it  does  not  burn  in  slak- 
ing; when  thoroughly  slaked  add 
enough  water  to  make  twenty-five  gal- 
lons. One  now  has  in  one  vessel 
twenty-five  gallons  of  copper  sulphate 
solution,  and  in  another  twenty-five 
gallons  of  lime  water.  These  two  so- 
lutions should  be  poured  through  a 
copper  strainer,  at  same  time,  into 
the  spray  barrel,  in  such  a way  that 


the  two  streams  mix  as  they  enter  the 
barrel.  Stir  the  mixture  thoroughly, 
and  it  is  ready  to  use. 

Where  one  has  a large  orchard  to 
spray  it  is  better  to  make  a special 
mixing  platform  for  making  Bordeaux 
mixture.  The  accompanying  illustra- 
tion shows  a style  which  is  used  by 
many  of  the  best  growers.  The  upper 
tanks,  a and  b,  are  used  for  dilute 
solutions  of  lime  and  copper  sulphate, 
respectively.  After  slaking  lime  in 
box  h,  it  can  be  stored  in  barrel  1 
until  needed.  Cupper  sulphate  can  be 
dissolved  and  stored  in  the  other  two 
barrels,  j and  k.  The  large  tank,  c, 
on  the  lower  platform  is  for  mixing  of 
the  two  solutions.  Assuming  that  this 
tank  has  200  gallons  capacity,  then 


200,000  Cherry  Trees 

One  and  Two  Years;  vigorous,  healthy,  at  right 
prices— all  “BAGBY”  grown— none  better. 
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c,  mixing  and  storage  tank;  d,  strainer;  e,  engine  for  filling  tanks  a and  b;  f-g,  hose  for 
filling  upper  tanks;  h,  slaking  box  for  lime;  i,  barrel  for  storing  slaked  lime;  1,  hose  for 
filling  tank  of  sprayer;  j,  k,  barrels  for  dissolving  copper  sulphate;  n,  sprayer  tank. 
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the  upper  tanks,  a and  b,  should  have 
capacity  of  100  gallons  each. 

In  dissolving  copper  sulphate,  one 
can  dissolve,  say  fifty  pounds  of  cop- 
per sulphate  in  fifty  gallons  of  water; 
thus  each  gallon  of  water  will  contain 
one  pound  of  copper  sulphate.  In 
making  up  a 200-gallon  tank  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  pump  twenty-four  gal- 
lons of  this  concentrated  copper  sul- 
phate solution  into  the  upper  tank,  b, 
and  fill  the  tank  with  water.  Put 
sixteen  pounds  of  lime,  aftei  slaking 
in  the  other  tank,  a,  and  fill  it  with 
water.  Both  these  tanks  can  be  filled 
with  the  pump,  e,  which  has  a supply 
pipe  reaching  into  a well,  pond  or  cis- 
tern. A long  pipe,  g,  can  be  shifted 
from  one  tank  to  the  other  for  the 
purpose  of  filling. 

After  stirring  contents  of  both  tanks 
well,  the  gates  are  opened,  and  the 
dilute  copper  sulphate  water  and  the 
dilute  lime  water  pass  together 
through  the  strainer,  d,  into  the  large 
mixing  tank,  c.  Here  the  mixture  is 
again  stirred,  and  is  drawn  off  into 
spray  tank,  n,  as  needed.  By  using  a 
platform  similar  to  this,  the  water 
can  be  pumped  into  the  tanks  at  the 
top,  and  a supply  of  mixture  made  up 
while  the  contents  of  one  spray  tank 
are  being  applied  to  trees.  A supply 
of  mixture  will  always  be  on  hand,  and 
there  will  be  no  delay  in  filling  spray 
tank.  This  arrangement  is  convenient, 
and  insures  Bordeaux  mixture  being 
properly  made,  if  one  will  follow  di- 
rections. 

Regarding  the  use  of  Bordeaux 
mixture  it  should  be  said  that  when 
it  is  to  be  used  on  peaches  or  other 
stone  fruits  it  should  not  be  used  at 
more  than  half  strength — three  pounds 
copper  sulphate,  two  pounds  of  lime, 
to  fifty  gallons  of  water.  Foliage  of 
all  stone  fruits  is  very  susceptible  to 
injury,  and  the  mixture  should  be  very 
carefully  made  and  applied. 

By  learning  how  to  make  and  apply 
lime-sulphur,  arsenate  of  lead,  kero- 
sene emulsion  or  Black  Leaf  Dip,  and 
Bordeaux  mixture,  a fruit  farmer 
should  be  well  equipped  to  fight  the 
pests  of  his  orchard.  The  work  isn’t 
nearly  so  mysterious  as  it  seems—— it 
is  giving  attention  to  details,  and  with- 
out this  failure  will  most  surely  fol- 
low. But  where  one  is  careful  to 
make  the  mixtures  right  and  to  apply 
them  properly,  results  are  practically 
sure  to  be  satisfactory. 

Experience  With  Dust  Spray. 

As  a preface  to  what  I am  about  to 
write,  I wish  to  say  that  I am  not  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  interested,  either 
in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  kind 
of  spraying  implements.  Experience, 
the  best  of  teachers,  has  taught  me 
what  little  I know,  and  I give  it  for 
the  benefit  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
growing  fruit. 

Scientists  have  made  two  general 
classes  of  the  enemies  of  fruits:  Fungi 
and  insects.  There  are  many  kinds 
of  fungi,  but  of  what  practical  benefit 
is  it  to  burden  our  memor'es  with  the 
names  and  classification,  because  t.iere 
is  only  one  remedy  to  destroy  all 
kinds  of  fungi  with  liquid  spray — 
Bordeaux  mixture,  and  two  remedies 
with  dust  spray — sulphur  and  sulphate 
of  copper  (neutral). 

Now,  if  we  apply  these  known  rem- 
edies to  the  disease,  persistently  and 
intelligently,  we  have  done  all  that 
any  person  can  do.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain the  full  benefit  of  the  remedies 
used,  we  must  prepare  and  apply  them 
in  such  a form,  that  they  can  be  uni- 
versally applied  in  any  strength,  with- 
out restriction  by  the  kind  of  foliage 

(treated. 

We  have  used  liquid  spray  in  our 
orchard  of  600  trees,  and  confess  that 
it  was  beneficial,  but  we  are  living  in 
a progressive  age,  and  have  found 
something  better  for  our  horticultural 
interests.  By  practical  experience,  we 
have  found  that  dust  spray  is  far  su- 
perior to  the  liquid  spray,  because  we 
preserve  .the  sulphate  of  copper,  and 
obtain  its  direct  effect  on  the  fungi, 
without  destroying  it  when  used  in  the 
old  way.  When  sulphate  is  copper  is 
properly  prepared,  by  removing  the 
“free  acid,”  which  is  injurious  to  the 
foliage,  it  becomes  neutral  (in  powder 
form)  and  then  can  be  applied  with- 


out any  restriction  of  any  kind  to  the 
foliage,  and  by  the  addition  of  flower 
of  sulphur,  which  is  one  of  the  very 
best  of  fungicides,  we  have  obtained 
the  very  acme  of  perfection  in  the 
way  of  fungicidal  remedies. 

Every  one  desires  simplicity  and 
economy  in  all  their  operations,  and 
this  we  have  obtained  in  dust  spray. 

By  this  means  you  can  use  all  the 
known  remedies  for  destroying  both 
insects  and  fungi  in  one  mixture.  This 
can  be  made  in  different  strengths  and 
applied  to  any  kind  of  fruits  or  vege- 
table at  any  desired  time,  without 
burning  the  foliage  or  injuring  the 
fruit. 

As  for  economy,  which  is  always  a 
valuable  item,  you  can  spray  twice  as 
much  in  one  day  and  more  effectually 
with  a dust  sprayer,  than  with  a liquid 
sprayer,  which  I have  learned  from 
personal  experience.  It  requires  1,200 
pounds  of  water  to  distribute  as  much 
of  the  remedy  as  twenty  pounds  of 
lime  dust  will  distribute.  Thus  you 
save  sixty  times  the  weight  in  dust- 
ing and  need  not  return  frequently 
for  more  water.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  know  the  special  kind  of  fungus 
you  wish  to  destroy,  because  with 
dust  spray,  composed  of  lime,  neutral 
sulphate  of  copper  and  sulphur,  ?ou 
are  using  all  the  known  remedies, 
which  will  kill  all  kinds  of  fungi. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  general 
class  called  insects.  Of  these  there 
are  two  kinds,  those  that  eat  and  those 
that  suck.  In  order  to  destroy  these, 
you  must  poison  them  with  arsenite 
of  lime  or  paris  green  mixed  with  lime 
dust,  and  spray  with  the  poisoned 
dust.  It  is  impossible  for  the  insects 
to  survive,  when  these  remedies  are 
thoroughly  and  frequently  applied. 
The  dust  will  penetrate  to  every  por- 
tion of  the  tree  and  fruit,  and  these 
destroyers  of  fruit  must  succumb  to 
these  poisoned  remedies. 

You  will  now  have  observed  that 
there  are  only  four  remedies,  neutral 
sulphate  of  copper,  sulphur  and  ar- 
senite of  lime,  or  paris  green,  mixed 
with  lime  dust,  which  will  destroy 
both  insects  and  fungi.  With  these 
applications,  spraying  becomes  a sim- 
ple subject,  and  if  you  fail,  you  must 
look  for  the  cause  in  your  method  of 
applying  them,  and  not  in  the  reme- 
dies. 

As  an  illustration,  a quince  tree  in 
my  yard,  which  I thoroughly  sprayed 
three  times  with  dust  spray,  once 
when  in  full  bloom,  had,  I am  safe  in 
saying,  94  per  cent  marketable  fruit, 
whereas,  for  the  previous  ten  years, 
there  was  not  25  per  cent.  Some  say 
you  cannot  use  dust  spray  when  it  is 
windy,  and  will  wash  off  easily  with 
rain.  From  personal  experience  I 
know  that  is  not  correct,  for  the  dust 
will  adhere  more  tenaciously  than  the 
liquid.  I have  seen  dust  on  the  trees 
two  months  after  the  application. 
Again  we  are  told,  you  must  not  spray 
when  the  trees  are  in  full  bloom,  as  it 
will  destroy  the  fruit  and  kill  the  bees. 
In  order  to  test  the  matter,  I sprayed 
my  trees  when  they  were  literally  cov- 
ered with  blossoms.  There  were  six 
swarms  of  bees  within  fifty  yards  of 
the  orchard,  and  instead  of  killing  the 
bees,  there  are  eleven  swarms,  and  my 
trees  are  bending  with  red  apples.  I 
do  not  ask  you  to  take  my  word  for 
what  I have  written,  but  do  as  I did, 
experiment,  and  if  I have  not  given 
you  the  truth,  use  the  “big  stick,”  and 
put  me  in  the  Annanias  class. 

O.  T.  EVERHART,  M.  D. 
Hanover,  Pa. 

The  Fruit-Grower  gladly  publishes 
the  foregoing  article  by  Dr.  Everhardt, 
for  we  asked  for  practical  experience, 
and  he  gives  his.  And  yet  we  would 
offer  a word  of  caution  regarding  de- 
pending on  dust  spray  to  control  fun- 
gous diseases,  for  most  of  the  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  and  a 
great  majority  of  practical  growers 
report  that  for  fungous  diseases,  at 
least,  the  dust  is  not  as  effective  as 
Bordeaux  mixture. — Editor  The  Fruit- 
Grower. 

It  will  pay  you  to  advertise  in  The 
Fruit-Grower’s  Classified  Department 
Rate  3c  per  word. 


One  Spraying  Not  Enough  in  Mary- 
land. 

I was  one  of  those  who  read  with 
a great  deal  of  interest,  the  account 
last  winter,  or  spring,  of  Professor 
Melander’s  control  of  codling  moth 
with  one  spraying  of  lead  arsenate  in 
connection  with  Bordeaux. 

As  you  ask  for  reports  of  results  T 
give  you  ours  herewith: 

Our  trees  consist  of  mostly  seven 
and  eight-year-old  trees,  about  1,400 
York,  200  Stay  man,  20  Grimes,  6 
Winter  Banana,  and  a few  each  of 
several  other  varieties. 

We  sprayed  with  lime-sulphur,  very 
late,  one  to  fourteen  of  commercial 
wash,  and  I was  afraid  to  risk  it  any 
stronger,  for  many  of  the  cluster  buds 
were  fully  open  and  some  of  the  leaves 
were  nearly  one-half  size.  Saw  very 
little  scorching  from  this  in  a few 
places.  As  soon  as  the  petals  had 
fallen  we  started  with  Bordeaux,  3-3- 
50,  and  two  pounds  lead  arsenate.  We 
used  an  E.  C.  Brown,  150-gallon  trac- 
tion sprayer,  carrying  from  150  to  180 
pounds  pressure  and  never  less  than 
140  pounds.  I operated  one  nozzle 
and  wherever  there  had  been  any 
blossoms,  we  gave  an  extra  soaking, 
and  a thorough  spraying  all  over.  I 
had  planned  to  spray  at  least  three 
times,  but  there  was  not  prospect  for 
much  of  a crop  and  with  pressure  of 
other  work  we  let  it  go  with  one. 

We  harvested  probably  200  bushels, 
or  maybe  a little  more,  and  none  of 
the  varieties  ran  over  90  per  cent  free 
from  codling  moth,  if  any  that  good. 
The  most  perfect  were  some  Stark, 
while  the  York  and  Stayman  were  not 
over  50-55  per  cent  free.  We  had  an 
unusual  amount  of  rain  till  June  30th 
and  after  that  only  the  merest  showers 
till  about  September  9th,  when  we 
had  a fairly  good  rain,  though  it  did 
not  wet  in  deeper  than  four  inches. 

Most  of  the  codling  moth  larvae 
seem  to  have  entered  from  the  side 
of  the  fruit,  which,  with  one  or  two 
more  sprayings,  would  have  been  pre- 
vented. One  orchard  of  thirteen  acres 
mostly  of  York,  with  no  other  fruit 
trees  anywhere  near,  seemed  to  be  af- 
fected as  badly  as  any  of  the  rest. 
There  were  many  injuries  from  stink 
bug  and  those  would  all  have  been 
prevented  if  the  fruit  had  all  had  a 
coating  of  poison. 

From  results  we  have  had  I am  sat- 
isfied we  cannot  get  along  with  less 
than  three  sprayings,  here  near  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  One  may  do  in  the 
irrigated  sections,  but  not  here  where 
we  have  frequent  rains  during  the 
whole  growing  season. 

WILMER  P.  HOOPES. 
Forest  Hill,  Md. 

Rats  Are  Expensive. 

“How  to  Destroy  Rats”  is  the  title 
of  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  369  just  is- 
sued by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  attention  of  the 
entire  country  has  recently  been  turn- 
ed to  extermination  of  rats  and  other 
mammals  which  are  active  agents  in 
the  dissemination  of  infectious  dis- 
eases. The  common  brown  rat  “is 
the  worst  mammal  pest  in  the  United 
States,  the  losses  from  its  depreda- 
tions amounting  to  many  millions  of 
dollars  yearly — to  more,  probably, 
than  the  losses  from  all  other  injuri- 
ous mammals  combined.”  These  losses 
not  only  come  from  the  property 
gnawed  or  eaten  by  the  rats,  but  also 
from  the  greater  amount  of  property 
ruined  or  polluted  by  the  rats  activ- 
ity. Rats  are  prolific  breeders  and 
live  and  feed  on  almost  anything  or 
under  almost  any  condition. 

This  copy  of  the  farmers’  bulletin 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
farmer,  manufacturer,  merchant  and 
housekeeper,  and  some  one  or  more 
of  the  methods  of  rat  extermination 
put  into  practice  wherever  rats  are 
found.  The  importance  of  organized 
efforts  in  a community  are  pointed 
out  as  being  of  far  greater  value  than 
the  individual  efforts  expended  in  a 
hit  or  miss  manner. 

Kill  the  rats. 


Rippley 


Mixture  Cooker 

Prices  $20  to  $50. 

Nothing  equals  It  for  boiling 
hy  Hteam,Plh)0,  Salt  and  oth- 
er mixtures.  Used  and  recom- 
mended oy  Michigan,  Penn, 
and  other  exp.  stations. 

Boll  a bbl.  Mlxturo  20  Min. 

Will  hoi  I 2 to  4 bids,  at  a 
time,  no  stli  lng  requlred.no 
danger  of  burning.  A Iso  tine 
for  Cooking  feed  for  stork, 
Heating  Buildings.  Poultry 
HSSll^t^Mado  of  Cost  Iron  and  steel,  will  last 
for  years.  We  are  the  largest  m ir  ol  Steamers,  and 
Oookire  la  America  100  page  calxk«  mailed  free. 

RIPPLEY  MFC.  CO.  Box  217  GRAFTON,  ILL. 


FREE  CATALOG  SEEDS 

POULTRY  8DPPLIFS,  81* HAYING 
CHEMICALS.  BEE  KEEPERS’ 
SUPPLIES.  ETC. 

Send  10c,  stamps,  for  one  10c  packet  of 
Special  Strain  White-Tip  Radish,  half 
white  and  ball'  red,  and  one  packet  each 
Lettuce,  Cabbage,  Cucumber.  Tomato, 
Turnip,  and  Catalogue. 

We  carry  a full  line  Blanchard’s  Ar- 
senate of  Lead  Lime-Sulphur  Solution, 
Paris  Green,  Bordeaux  Mixture,  ete. 

CHESMORE’S  SEED  HOUSE 

407  Felix  Street.  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 


Hardy  Varieties  of 

SHADE  Trees 

SMALL  FRUITS 

Forest  Tree  Seedlings,  Ornamental 
Stock.  Choice  collection  of  Hardy  Roses. 
Shrubs,  etc.  . „ , 

Landscape  work,  a specialty;  plans 
free.  We  can  supply  your  every  need. 
Beautifully  illustrated  catalogue  sent 
free  on  request.  Send  list  of  your 
wants  and  we  will  quote  lowest  prices. 
Local  agents  wanted.  Splendid  oppor- 
tunity  offered  agents  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

FREMONT  NURSERIES,  Fremont,  Neb. 

B.  E.  Fields  & Son,  Props. Established  1868 


ST"«  T\  Martz’s  Fresh,  Reli- 
L Li  I 1 V aide  Tested  Iowa- 
rUlt/l  / 1 J Grown  Seeds  are  the 
best.  Highest  grade 
field  seeds.  Re-cleaned  and  inspect- 
grass  seeds.  Our  garden  seeds  are 
good  enough  for  any  market  gar- 
dener. Our  flowers  will  be  a delight 
to  all.  Will  make  bottom  prices  on  bee 
supplies;  best  poultry  supplies;  spray  pumps, 
etc.  Get  our  bargain  list  before  buying.  Are 
making  extra  low  prices  on  •some  articles. 

E.  W.  Martz  Seed  Co.,  Grundy  Center.  Iowa. 


FOR 

PROFIT 


A large  and  complete  assortment.  Write 
for  prices. 

F.  II  STANNARD  & CO.,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 

Established  over  thirty  years. 


We  Save  You 

from  40  to  GO  per  cent  by  buying  Peach  and 
Apple,  Small  Fruits  or  Ornamental  Shrubs  at 
a bargain.  Send  for  free  catalogue  and  see 
our  club  and  bargain  offers. 

Benson-Omaha  Nursery,  Benson, Nebr 


Trees,  Vines  and  Plants 

We  have  to  offer  for  spring  delivery  ap- 
ple, pear,  cherry,  plum,  peach,  apricot  and 
quince  trees,  grape  vines,  gooseberry,  cur- 
rant, blackberry,  raspberry  and  strawberry 
plants.  Rhubarb,  asparagus,  catalpa  speci- 
osa,  black  locust,  maple,  mulberry  and 
hedge  plants.  Evergreens  and  roses.  If  in 
need  of  any  of  above  stock  write  us.  I 
have  official  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  cer- 
tificates of  inspection.  J.  W.  HlNStiAW, 
Eureka,  Kansas. 


rjATALPAj 


TREES — 

Genuine 
Speciosa 
Seeds  from 

original  Indiana  trees.  Proof  given 
if  desired.  At  wholesale  prices. 
Buy  direct,  save  agent’s  commis- 
sion. We  can  save  you  money. 
Send  for  price  list  now.  Also  a general  line 
of  nursery  stock.  Address  Box  D., 

WICHITA  NURSERY,  WICHITA,  KANSAS. 
(Gen'l  Agts.  for  Wellington  Nurseries.) 

Grapes,  Gooseberries 
and  Currants 

10  2-Year  Plants  for  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

Small  Fruit  Plants 

in  the  leading  varieties.  Send  for  price  list. 
Buy  of  first  hands.  Save  middleman’s 
profit.  We  grow  our  own  plants. 

FOSTER  & GRIFFITH,  FREDONUA,  N.  Y. 

Rocky  Mountain  Evergreens 

For  windbreaks,  timber  or  ornamental  purposes.  We 
have  both  trees  and  seed  in  any  piantity  prices  on  ap- 
plication. 'Mountain  Cactus  ’for  *awn  or  potting  25c, 
three  for  50c;  by  mail.  __  ^ 

DAVIS  & KE1THLEY  BEULAH,  COLO, 


450,000 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  always 
mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruitsete.  Best 
rooted  stock.  Genuine.chenp  2sample  currants  mailed 
for  10c.  Catalog  free.  LEWIS  KOKSCH  & SON,Fredoul»,  N.K. 
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Vermont  Horticultural  Society. 

A hundred  years  ago  New  England 
produced  enormous  quantities  of  the 
finest  apples  then  grown  in  the  world. 
Owing  to  the  limited  transportation 
facilities  then  existing,  the  market  be- 
came overwhelmed  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  apple  was  abandoned  ex- 
cept by  a few  who  to  a small  extent 
carried  on  the  industry  in  a sort  of  a 
half-hearted  way.  The  advent  of  the 
Oregon  apple  upon  the  markets  of 
Boston  and  New  York  caused  a tre- 
mendous awakening  and  aroused  an 
interest  which  is  reviving  the  industry 
to  such  an  extent  that  before  the  end 
of  another  decade  the  Western  apple 
will  be  driven  from  the  Eastern 
markets.  The  New  England  Fruit 
Show  recently  held  in  Boston  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  New  England 
fruit-growers  can  successfully  com- 
pete with  any  part  of  the  world  while 
lower  freight  rates  and  proximity  to 
the  markets  gives  them  an  advantage 
which  the  grower  on  the  Pacific  slope 
will  be  unable  to  overcome. 

The  fifteenth  annual'meeting  of  the 
Vermont  Horticultural  Society,  which 
was  held  at  Newport  in  that  state, 
Nov.  16  to  18,  was  the  most  success- 
ful of  any  in  its  history  and  fully  cor- 
roborated the  above  statement. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Hills,  director  of  the 
Vermont  Experiment  Station,  who  has 
just  returned  from  an  extended  visit 
to  the  Pacific  slope,  during  which  he 
made  a careful  study  from  the  stand- 
point of  an  expert,  of  the  conditions 
surrounding  apple  culture  in  the  Hood 
River  Valley,  spoke  upon  that  sub- 
ject. 

He  said  that  the  Oregon  grower  has 
a slight  advantage  in  the  matter  of 
climate  and  produces  a color  which  it 
■will  be  difficult  for  the  New  Eng- 
land grower  to  surpass.  New  Eng- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  has  an  ad- 
vantage in  character  of  soil  and  pro- 
duces a flavor  which  the  Oregon 
grower  cannot  equal  The  Hood 
River  apple  grower  plants  his  trees 
forty  feet  apart  and  uses  no  fillers. 
He  gives  clean  cultivation  and  sprays 
thoroughly.  He  plants  but  few  vari- 
eties and  heads  them  three  feet  high. 
He  trains  them  to  the  vase  form  until 
six  or  seven  feet  and  then  allows  them 
to  expand  laterally.  He  prunes  to  a 
Tather  open  head,  picks  the  apples  in- 
to padded  baskets  in  which  he  takes 
them  to  the  storage  house  of  the 
Hood  River  Apple  Growers’  Union, 
where  they  are  graded  and  packed  by 
disinterested  experts.  Grading  is  very 
strict  and  only  a very  small  percent- 
age reach  the  high  standard  necessary 
for  shipment  to  the  Eastern  markets. 
The  remainder  is  marketed  nearer 
home  or  sent  to  the  evaporators  or 
canners. 

E.  Cyrus  Miller  of  Haydenville, 
Mass.,  one  of  the  most  extensive 
growers  of  that  state,  spoke  of  apple 
growing  in  Massachusetts.  He  said 
the  size  of  the  orchard  which  a man 
may  safely  plant  is  limited  only  bv 
his  own  executive  ability  to  manage 
it.  His  lecture  was  largely  illustrated 
hy  lantern  slides  and  he  showed  a 
photograph  of  a tree  from  which  for 
several  successive  seasons  more  than 
$30  worth  of  apples  have  been  sold. 
He  practices  thorough  cultivation  and 
spraying;  plants  his  permanent  trees 
forty  feet  apart;  heads  five  feet  and 
trains  laterally;  heads  his  fillers  two 
and  one-half  feet  and  trains  to  the 
vase  form.  Says  that  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  overproduction,  for  the  home 
market  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than 
our  productive  capacity  and  the  ex- 
port trade  is  ready  at  all  times  to  re- 
move any  surplus. 

The  principal  address  was  by  Geo. 
T.  Powell  of  Ghent,  N.  Y.  The  greater 
part  of  Mr.  Powell’s  life  has  been  de- 
voted to  apple  growing  and  he  now 
owns  an  orchard  of  10,000  bearing 
trees,  and  is  setting  another  thousand 
this  fall. 

He  advised  buying  one-year-old 
Northern  Spy  trees  and  planting  them 
first  in  the  nursery  row.  Then  he 
said,  select  your  own  buds  or  scions 
from  a sound,  healthy,  vigorous, 
abundantly  bearing  tree  of  the  vari- 
ety you  desire  and  top  work  your  trees 
over  to  that  variety.  When  they  are 


! three  years  old,  transplant  to  the  per- 
manent row  and  forty  feet  apart. 

Do  not  use  fillers  unless  you  are 
sure  you  will  have  sufficient  nerve  to 
cut  them  out  at  the  proper  time.  At 
this  time  they  will  be  in  their  prime 
and  far  more  profitable  than  the  per- 
manent trees,  but  for  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  orchard  they  must  come 
out  and  if  you  are  not  going  to  have 
the  backbone  to  cut  them  out,  don’t 
plant  them.  Meanwhile  be  preparing 
your  ground.  Don’t  select  worn-out, 
worthless  land.  Let  the  forestry  in- 
terests take  care  of  that.  Don’t  select 
rough,  hilly  or  rocky  land.  It  will  be 
difficult  to  cultivate,  spray  and  pick. 
Select  the  very  best  land  you  have 
and  improve  it.  Plow  it  and  plant  it 
to  corn.  With  the  last  cultivation 
sow  crimson  clover  and  plow  it  under 
the  next  spring.  Do  this  for  three 
successive  years  and  your  land  will  be 
ready  to  plant.  By  this  time  the  trees 
will  be  of  the  best  planting  size.  Plant 
and  cultivate  them. 

He  said  that  this  seems  a long  time 
to  wait;  but  it  is  not.  The  apple  crop 
is  your  ultimate  object,  and  you  will 
get  results  much  sooner  by  this 
method  than  by  buying  four-year-old 
trees  from  the  nursery  and  planting 
them  in  sod.  It  is  just  as  possible 
to  breed  an  apple  tree  to  a high  stand- 
ard of  perfection  as  it  is  to  breed  up 
a race  horse  or  a dairy  cow.  He  had 
tried  it  long  enough  to  get  positive 
results  and  would  rather  pay  a dollar 
each  for  trees  bred  in  this  way  than 
to  have  the  single-worked  tree  from 
the  nursery  as  a gift. 

In  these  days  of  competition,  nur- 
serymen make  no  attempt  at  breed- 
ing, but  select  their  cions  from  young 
trees  in  the  nursery  row  that  have 
never  borne  an  apple,  nor  have  their 
ancestors  for  a good  many  genera- 
tions. Every  bud  has  an  individuality 
of  its  own  and  the  buds  of  these  young 
trees  are  designed  to  produce  wood 
instead  of  fruit,  and  the  continual 
selection  of  such  buds  cannot  help  re- 
sulting in  a decreased  bearing  capac- 
ity. In  corroboration  he  invited  the 
members  to  visit  his  own  orchard  and 
see  the  difference.  He  said  the  North- 
ern Spy  has  a strong,  vigorous  root 
system  and  has  the  ability  to  transmit 
its  own  vitality  to  its  cion.  The  Tol- 
man  Sweet  has  an  equally  vigorous 
root  system  and  an  equal  ability  of 
transmission.  But  the  Sweet  has  a 
shallow  root  system  and  is  liable  to 
be  injured  by  or  interfere  -with  cul- 
tivation. Therefore  for  his  own  or- 
chard he  preferred  the  Spy. 

He  was  followed  by  Prof.  A.  G. 
Gully  of  Storrs,  Conn.,  who  gave  the 
details  of  a large  number  of  experi- 
ments made  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  influence  of  cion  upon 
stock  and  of  stock  upon  cion.  The 
result  of  the  experiment  showed  that 
neither  cion  nor  stock  has  any  influ- 
ence whatever  upon  the  other,  so  far 
as  the  fruit  is  concerned.  The  cion 
will  always  bear  fruit  of  its  own  vari- 
ety and  so  will  the  stock  if  permitted 
to  do  so. 

Disease  may  be  transmitted  from 
stock  to  cion  and  from  cion  to  stock. 
And  so  may  vigor  and  vitality,  but 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  remains  the 
same.  If  a cion  from  a weak  variety 
like  the  King  is  grafted  upon  a North- 
ern Spy  the  resulting  tree  will  be 
stronger  than  if  grafted  upon  a weak 
variety.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  It  is  simply  a matter  of  digest- 
ing more  food. 

President  Perry  followed  with  a lec- 
ture amply  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides.  First  by  means  of  the  slides 
he  gave  a minute  botanical  descrip- 
tion of  a flower.  Then,  speaking  espe. 
cially  of  the  apple  blossom,  he  created 
a little  surprise  by  saying  that  no 
flower  could  be  pollenized  by  its  own 
pollen.  There  must  be  a union  of 
two  flowers.  This  he  said  was  neces- 
sary for  physiological  reasons  in  order 
to  preserve  the  original  type.  Then 
he  introduced  slides  showing  that  the 
pollen  is  matured  and  scattered  be- 
fore the  pistil  is  ripe  to  receive  it. 
Continuing  he  said  that  some  varieties 
cannot  be  pollenized  by  pollen  from 
the  same  tree.  We  cannot  explain 
these  peculiarities,  but  they  exist,  and 
some  varieties  go  even  farther  and  re- 


Our  100,000  Club 

THE  publishers  of  the  Fruit-Grower 
desire  to  make  the  subscription  list  reach 
the  100,000  mark  during  the  coming 
season.  It  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  do 
this,  if  we  can  induce  our  present  subscribers  to 
do  a little  missionary  work  among  their  friends. 

The  Fruit-Grower  does  not  employ  regular 
subscription  solicitors,  for  the  reason  that  our 
circulation  covers  a wide  range  of  territory,  and 
we  have  found  it  more  profitable  to  ascertain 
the  names  of  parties  interested  in  horticulture, 
and  then  solicit  by  mail,  for  of  course,  only  the 
more  progressive  class  in  the  general  farming 
districts  are  interested  in  horticulture. 

Our  regular  subscribers,  however,  in  every 
section  know  just  who  are  interested  in  horti- 
culture and  just  who  ought  to  read  the  Fruit- 
Grower.  By  going  out  and  working  a few 
days  among  friends  and  neighbors,  or  sending 
some  of  the  young  folks  on  this  mission, 
it  will  be  possible  to  secure  a large  number  of 
subscribers  for  the  Fruit-Grower,  and  we  in- 
tend to  make  it  interesting  for  everyone  who 
will  undertake  this  work. 

$1,000.00 

in  Extra  Prizes  to  Club  Workers 

In  addition  to  a number  of  cash  prizes  we 
will  offer  an  Automobile  valued  at  $500.00  to 
the  worker  who  secures  the  largest  club  of 
new  subscribers  during  this  subscription  cam- 
paign. Last  season  we  added  over  20,000  new 
names  to  our  list,  and  it  should  be  an  easy 
matter  to  place  30,000  new  names  on  the  Fruit- 
Grower  list  during  the  next  few  months. 

A Chance  for  the  Boys  fe?  Girls 

As  well  as  the  Older  Folks  to  Earn  Extra  Money 

Write  us  at  once  for  complete  details  of 
our  proposition.  Here  is  a fine  opportunity  to 
earn  an  automobile  or  a cash  prize  and  in  addi- 
tion, we  allow  liberal  cash  commissions  for  every 
new  subscriber  you  secure. 

Later  on  we  will  publish  a complete  list  of 
the  prizes  which  will  be  offered,  and  fully  de- 
scribe the  handsome  runabout  which  will  be 
given  to  the  boy  or  girl,  or  to  anyone  who  sends 
in  the  largest  club  of  new  subscribers,  but  in 
the  meantime  you  should  write  at  once  for 
complete  particulars  by  mail. 

Let  us  explain  our  offer  whereby  it  will  be 
possible  for  you  to  induce  everyone  in  your 
neighborhood  who  is  at  all  interested  in  fruit 
growing,  to  become  a regular  subscriber  to  The 
Fruit-Grower.  This  January  number  is  a fair 
sample  of  what  the  paper  will  be  for  1910,  but 
next  month’s  issue,  February,  our  Gardening 
Number,  will  be  even  better.  Do  not  overlook 
this  opportunity,  but  send  your  name  at  once 
and  ask  for  full  details  in  regard  to  our  offer. 

Remember,  we  pay  you  a liberal  cash  com- 
mission on  every  new  subscriber  you  send  in, 
and  the  car  and  the  cash  prizes  are  offered  in 
addition.  Write  for  particulars  at  once.  Address 

Club  Department 

The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


OLUME  ONE  of  the  Stark  Year  Book,  which 
will  hereafter  be  published  annually,  is  near- 
ing completion  and  will  be  ready  for  mailing 


January  1st. 

The  Stark  Year  Book  represents  a complete  depar- 
ture from  any  previously  issued  nurserymen’s  literature 
— embodying  color,  text  and  illustration,  in  a way 
which  we  believe  will  meet  the  instant  and  hearty 
endorsement  of  our  friends,  both  orchardists  and 
horticulturists  alike. 

The  edition  being  limited,  in  comparison  to  our 
mailing  lists,  and  on  account  of  its  high  cost,  the 
Stark  Year  Book  will  be  sent  only  to  those  applying 
for  it  on  the  coupon  which  will  be  found  on  the  last 
page  of  this  announcement. 

Turning  this  page  you  will  be  given  a bettei  idea 
of  what  the  Stark  Year  Book  for  1910  is,  than  could 
be  gleaned  from  a lengthy  description. 


Stark  Pros  Nurseries&Orchard  s Go 

Louisiana,  Missouri,  U.  S.  A. 


December  1,  1909. 
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‘Describing’  tbe 


N encyclopedia  of  latest  horticultural  information,  fully  illus- 
trated both  in  color  and  in  black,”  is  a concise  and  fitting 
description  of  the  Stark  Year  Book  for  1910. 

While  issued  in  the  interests  of  Stark  Brothers  and  the 
nursery  products  grown  by  them,  the  Stark  Year  Book  covers  a far 
greater  field  and  is  much  wider  in  scope  than  the  ordinary  catalogue, 
since  it  handles  the  subject  of  horticulture  from  the  standpoint  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  fruit- culture  commercially  and  for  home- 
orchard  purposes. 

Within  its  covers  are  thirty-two  full-page  illustrations  in  color  (two 
of  which  are  reproduced  in  this  announcement)  representing  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  varieties,  and  covering  apple,  peach,  pear, 
cherry,  plum,  grape,  apricot,  crab,  quince,  currant,  raspberry,  black- 
berry, gooseberry,  mulberry,  dewberry,  clematis  and  roses.  These  full- 
page  groups  are  not  only  true  to  nature,  but  represent  an  artistic  handling 
that  will  cause  many  of  them  to  be  framed  and  placed  in  prominent 
places  in  the  homes  of  people  who  love  good  fruit  and  who  appreciate  art. 

Forty-eight  pages  are  devoted  to  descriptions  and  prices,  records  of 
varieties  and  the  opinions  of  the  country’s  most  successful  orchardists 
and  scientific  horticulturists. 

Any  one  interested  in  fruit  or  flower  culture  will  find  the  Stark  Year 

Book  for  1910  of  inestimable  value; 
a book  to  be  kept  for  frequent  refer- 
ence and  one  that  will  adorn  the 
library  table  of  any  home. 

The  Stark  Year  Book  for  1910  will 
be  sent  to  any  interested  person  on 
receipt  of  the  coupon  properly  filled 
out.  Postage,  five  cents. 

Stark  B ro’s  Nurseries  & Orchards  Co. 

Louisiana,  Missouri,  U.  S.  A. 


Coupon 

Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  & Orchards  Co., 

Louisiana,  Missouri. 

Gentlemen: — 

Kindly  forward  me  a copy  of  the  Stark  Year 
Book  for  1910,  for  which  I enclose  five  cents  in  stamps 
to  pay  postage. 

Name 

Post-Office 

Town.  State 

1 expect  to  plant trees  about 


(fill  in  date) 
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RINTING  for  NURSERY- 
MEN AND  SEEDSMEN 


Catalogues 


Office  Stationery 


Trice-Lists 


%In  appreciation 


THE  SHENANDOAH  NURSERIES 
Established  1870 
D.  S.  Lake,  Proprietor 

Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Gentlemen:  The  catalogs  came  to  hand.  We  are 

all  very  well  pleased  with  them.  If  we  were  to 
make  out  another  one  tomorrow,  I do  not  know 
where  we  could  improve  on  it.  The  cuts  show  up 
very  good  and  also  the  printing.  It  is  a good  job 
through  and  through  and  it  is  a pleasure  to  send 
out  work  of  this  kind.  Yours  truly, 

D.  S.  LAKE. 

Extract  from  a letter  to  Mr.  Lake: 

“I  am  in  receipt  this  morning  of  one  of  your  new 
catalogs  and  I want  you  to  accept  my  congratula- 
tions upon  your  success  in  getting  out  this  issue. 

I have  looked  through  it  carefully  and  find  a great 
deal  in  it  which  will  be  of  value  to  all  nurserymen. 
It  is  exhaustive  in  make-up  and  beautifully  exe- 
cuted bv  the  St.  Joseph  boys  and  taking  it  all  to- 
gether it  is  the  best  catalog  which  has  reached  us 
in  many  a day.” 

From  Henry  Field,  a Prominent  Seed  Dealer  of 
Shenandoah,  Iowa,  to  The  Fruit-Grower: 

‘‘I  want  to  compliment  you  on  the  catalog  you" 
printed  for  D.  S.  Lake.  It  is  as  nice  a nursery 
catalog  as  I ever  saw,  good  work  all  the  way 
through.” 

Mr.  'Nurseryman  and  Seedsman: 

Holv  about  your  Catalogue  and 
other  Printing?  We  can  do  as  good 
Ivork  for  YOU ! 


Announcement 

grr  We  have  some  very  neat  designs  for  Letter  Heads,  Envel- 
\\\  opes,  Cards,  Etc.,  and  we  would  like  to  send  you  samples  of 
" them,  believing  that,  after  inspection,  they  will  prove  so 
attractive  to  you  we  will  receive  an  order.  Your  business  is  a 
great  many  times  judged  by  your  stationery  and  you  should  make 
it  as  attractive  as  possible.  Write  at  once  for  samples  and  pi  ices, 
we  will  send  them  promptly.  WE  also  want  to  talk  with  you 
about  other  Printing — Catalogs,  Price-Lists,  Order  Blanks,  Etc. 
Write  us  about  what  you  need  and  we  can  help  you  to  obtain  it. 


TSE  FRUIT-GROWER 


ST.  JOSEPH 


MISSOURI 


fuse  to  be  pollenized  by  pollen  of  the  I 
same  variety.  The  McIntosh  is  one  ! 
of  these.  Thus  if  a block  of  McIntosh 
apples  be  planted  where  no  pollen  can 
reach  them  from  some  other  variety, 
no  apples  can  be  grown.  Then  by 
means  of  slides  he  showed  that  the 
honey  bee  is  practically  the  only  agent 
in  the  distribution  of  pollen.  There- 
fore the  maxim,  “No  bees,  no  apples.” 

A discussion  as  to  the  best  package 
followed  and  when  all  arguments  were 
in  and  analyzed  the  fact  was  develop- 
ed that  the  barrel  is  the  best  package, 
and  is  preferred  by  those  who  buy  the 
lower  grades  and  by  the  retailer  who 
breaks  the  package.  But  the  con- 
sumer who  buys  strictly  first-class  and 
fancy  fruit  and  pays  a fancy  price,  de- 
mands a box  package.  Therefore  pack 
according  to  the  demands  of  your 
trade.  C.  O.  ORMSBEE. 

Montpelier,  Vermont. 

Lime  for  Spraying  Purposes. 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  in 
the  preparation  of  Bordeaux  mixture 
and  lime-sulphur  solution  for  spraying 
purposes  in  the  combatting  of  fungus 
diseases  and  insect  pests,  is  the  slak- 
ing of  the  lime,  and  there  is  probably 
no  part  of  the  operation  that  receives 
so  little  attention.  Most  of  the  lime 
that  is  used  by  the  fruit  growers  of 
the  state  of  Illinois  comes  from  the 
quarries  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri 
and  Tennessee. 

Lime  is  made  from  limestone  (cal- 
cium carbonate),  by  burning  in  espe- 
cially built  kilns  in  order  to  drive  off 
the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  form  of  a 
gas.  That  which  remains  is  commer- 
cial quick  lime  or  calcium  oxide,  to- 
gether with  the  impurities  of  the  lime- 
stone not  driven  off  by  the  heat. 
Limestone  from  the  same  quarry 
often  varies  in  composition  so  that 
there  is  a corresponding  variation  in 
the  resulting  lime,  and  because  of  this 
variation  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the 
purity  of  the  lime  without  first  sub- 
jecting it  to  chemical  analysis,  which 
of  course  is  impracticable  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  orchardist.  It  is 


on  fhis  account  that  it  is  necessary  to 
use  a greater  excess  of  lime  than 
would  be  necessary  were  pure  calcium 
oxide  obtainable,  or  if  there  was  per- 
fect uniformity  in  the  composition  of 
the  commercial  limes.  Lime  which  is 
high  in  percentage  of  calcium  oxide  is 
technically  known  as  “fat  lime.’  Such 
lime  generally  slakes  very  rapidly  and 
completely.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
lime  contains  a large  per  cent  of  im- 
purities such  as  magnesia,  sand  or 
clay,  it  is  known  as  “poor  lime,’’  and 
generally  slakes  slowly  and  incom- 
pletely. 

To  obtain  full  value  of  the  lime,  the 
greatest  care  must  be  exercised  in  the 
slaking  of  it,  for  when  water  is  added 
to  lime  a definite  quantity  of  the 
water  combines  chemically  with  the 
lime,  forming  calcium  hydrate  or 
slaked  lime,  at  the  same  time  giving 
off  considerable  heat. 

To  slake  lime  properly,  the  lumps 
of  lime  are  placed  in  the  slaking  bin 
or  barrel,  and  just  sufficient  water 
added  to  start  the  action — say,  eight 
gallons  for  fifty  pounds  of  lime.  1 he 
lime  should  be  constantly  agitated, 
and  as  the  action  progresses  more 
water  should  be  added  to  keep  the 
slaking  lime  under  control.  Plenty  of 
water  should  be  near  at  hand  to  pre- 
vent the  lime  from  slaking  too  rapid- 
ly and  crumbling  to  a powder,  for 
under  such  conditions  it  becomes  too 
hot  and  is  termed  “burned.”  Lime 
slaked  in  this  manner  does  not  possess 
its  full  value,  for  during  the  slaking 
carbon  dioxide  has  been  absorbed 
from  the  air,  forming  calcium  car- 
bonate. Also  the  chemical  re-action 
which  should  take  place  is  partially 
prevented,  and  the  resulting  powder 
has  little  more  value  as  an  ingredient 
in  spray  mixtures  than  air-slaked  lime, 
which  should  never  be  used. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  too  much 
water  is  used  in  slaking  lime,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  mixture  is  kept  so  low 
that  only  a portion  of  the  lime  and 
water  react  chemically,  and  besides 
there  remain  many  unslaked  particles. 
These  particles  cause  an  unnecessary 


waste,  and  were  any  of  t1  em  to  find 
their  way  into  the  spray  ... nk  through 
faulty  straining,  they  would  cause  con- 
siderable annoyance  in  clogging  the 
nozzles. 

The  temperature  reached  when  lime 
and  water  are  brought  together  in  the 
correct  proportions  is  about  99  de- 
grees C.,  which  is  one  degree  below 
that  of  boiling  water,  and  it  is  at  this 
temperature  that  the  greatest  per  cent 
of  the  water  and  lime  combine  chem- 
ically. When  an  insufficient  amount 
of  water  is  used  in  slaking  lime,  the 
temperature  often  reached  is  30  de- 
grees C.  higher  than  that  of  boiling 
water,  thus  the  water  is  driven  off  in 
the  form  of  steam  before  it  has  time 
to  unite  chemically  with  the  lime.  In 
using  an  excess  of  water,  the  temper- 
ature of  the  mixture  is  kept  several 
degrees  below  that  of  boiling  water, 
which  also  prevents  the  lime  and 
water  from  properly  reacting  with 
each  other. 

An  experienced  hand  will  find  that 
with  extreme  care  in  slaking  lime,  one 
gallon  of  water  will  slake  four  pounds 
of  stone  lime,  and  the  resulting  slaked 
lime  will  retain  sufficient  water  to 
leave  it  in  the  form  of  a thick  putty, 
so  that  it  can  easily  be  handled  with 
a shovel  and  transferred  wherever  de- 
sired. If  the  lime  proves  to  be  a very 
slow-slaking  one,  if  convenient,  hot 
water  may  be  used  without  changing 
the  resulting  slaked  lime.  Stock  so- 
lutions may  be  prepared  and  stored  in 
barrels  for  several  weeks  without  ma- 
terial loss  in  the  alkalinity  of  the  lime, 
so  that  a large  batch  may  be  slaked  at 
one  slaking  and  stored  for  future  use 
during  the  spraying  season.  Two 
pounds  of  lime  diluted  to  one  gallon 
is  the  strength  generally  used. 

The  action  between  the  lime  and 
water  is  not  complete  as  soon  as  the 
boiling  ceases  and  no  more  steam  is 
noticed  to  pass  off.  The  mixture 
should  not  be  diluted  at  once,  but 
should  be  allowed  to  cool  gradually, 
and  then  diluted  to  the  desired 
strength.  O.  S.  WATKINS. 

University  of  Illinois. 


We  have  a few 
of  the 

Genuine 

Lincoln 

Pennies 

made  up  into 
an  Elegant 
Murra  Leather 
Watch  Fob, 

same  size  as 
cut.  Send  15c 
in  stamps  and 
we  will  send 
you  one. 

These  Pennies 
are  Scarce,  so 
Send  Today. 

FOB 

FACTORY, 
802  Charles  St. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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ANTI-NICOTINE 

“Get  the  Pleasure  Without  th  Poison”  Trade 

The  Pipe  They  Let  You  Smoke  At  Home  Mark 
Looks  and  colors  like  meer-  ***&• 

schaum.  Absorbs  the  nico- 
tine and  beeps  on  tasting 
sweet.  Youneverhadsuch 
au  enjoyablesmoke. 

Order  3 or  More  Today. 

H.  MENCES 

Th«  Smokers  Friend 
$86  N.  7th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

I am  much  pleased  with  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  and  would  not  like  to  be  with- 
out it. — James  Ballard,  California. 
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$1.00 

Sent  Prepaid 
Anywhere 
Money  Back  If 
Not  Satisfactory 
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Horticultural  Society  Reports 


Horticultural  Society  of  Southern 
Illinois 

The  thhty-sixth  annual  convention 
of  the  Horticultural  Societj  of  South 
ern  Illinois  was  held  at  Vienna  No- 
vember 23  and  24. 

A paper  on  “Soil  Treatment  for  Or- 
chards,'' was  read  by  A.  A.  Hinkley  of 
Dubois,  who  stated  that  in  the  level 
region  of  Southern  Illinois  the  soil 
was  deficient  in  humus,  nitrogen  and 
phosphate  and  there  was  also  a cer- 
tain acidity  of  the  soil  which  must  be 
corrected.  An  application  of  lime- 
stone at  the  rate  of  two  tons  or  more 
to  the  acre,  and  the  growing  and 
plowing  under  of  legumes  will  tend 
to  correct  this  sour  condition.  The 
element  of  phosphorus  will  have  to 
be  bought  in  some  form  and  worked 
into  the  soil  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  crop  to  be 
grown. 

W.  S.  Perrine  of  Centralia  gaye  his 
conclusions  of  the  season’s  work  in 
orchard  and  experimental  spraying  as 
follows:  (1)  Lime-sulphur  applied  at 

winter  strength,  1 to  11,  just  as  the 
buds  are  swelling,  has  great  fungi- 
cidal value.  (2)  Lime-sulphur,  1 to 
15,  before  the  bloom  and  two  sprays 
of  1 to  25  after  the  bloom  controlled 
the  scab  almost  perfectly  on  Ben 
Davis,  with  little  foliage  injury.  (3) 
Arsenate  of  lead  applied  with  lime- 
sulphur  did  not  seem  to  spoil  the  ef- 
fect of  either  ingredient.  (4)  Arsen- 
ate of  lead  showed  some  fungicidal 
value,  as  shown  by  the  larger  number 
of  better  apples  than  on  the  unsprayed 
trees.  (5)  Grimes  Golden  sprayed 
once  before  the  bloom,  with  lime-sul- 
phur 1 to  30,  and  three  times  with 
arsenate  of  lead  alone  after  the  bloom, 
gave  apples  almost  free  from  scab. 
(6)  York  Imperial,  sprayed  with  lime- 
sulphur  before  the  bloom,  1 to  30,  and 
part  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
two  pounds  lead,  and  after  the  bloom 
with  two  sprays,  Bordeaux  and  two 
pounds  lead,  and  one  spray  two 
pounds  lead  alone,  gave  fruit  practi- 
cally free  from  scab  and  worms.  (7) 
If  Bordeaux  is  applied  after  the  scab 
gets  a good  start,  we  can  expect  Bor- 
deaux injury.  (8)  Fungicides  should 
be  applied  in  the  form  of  a fine  mist, 
and  while  the  trees  should  be  thor- 
oughly sprayed,  they  should  not  be 
drenched. 

“Fruit  Conditions  in  the  Far  West” 
was  the  title  of  a paper  by  Prof.  S.  C. 
Crandall  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
who  had  taken  a trip  through  the 
Western  fruit  regions  during  the  past 
summer.  In  the  Grand  Valley,  Colo., 
the  Provo  Valley,  Bear  River  Valley 
and  Cache  Valley,  in  Utah,  in  the 
Rogue  River  Valley  and  Hood  River 
Valley  of  Oregon  and  the  Wenatchee 
and  Yakima  regions  at  Washington, 
he  found  that  large  additions  to  the 
orchard  area  have  been  made  each 
year  for  five  or  six  years  and  land 
values  have  increased  in  the  most 
surprising  manner.  Young  orchards 
ate  sold  at  from  $400  to  $800  per  acre 
and  bearing  orchards  at  from  $1,000 
to  $4,000  per  acre.  While  astonish- 
ing results  have  been  obtained,  some 
orchards  yielding  an  annual  return  of 
from  20  to  36  per  cent  on  a valuation 
of  $1,000  per  acre,  yet  investors  who 
fail  to  consider  the  possibility  of  dif- 
ficulties to  overcome,  or  who  have 
no  assurance  of  their  individual  fit- 
ness for  the  business,  are  often  dis- 
appointed The  cull  pile  is  a factor 
in  Western  fruit  growing,  as  it  is 
elsewhere.  In  all  places  where  de- 
velopment has  reached  the  stage  of 
car-lot  shipment,  they  have  many  of 
the  pests  of  older  fruit  regions,  as 
well  as  some  that  are  local.  The 
Western  fruit  grower  must  combat 
insect  and  fungous  troubles  just  as 
certainly  as  must  the  fruit-grower  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  Much  of  the 
success  of  the  fruit  growers  in  this 
Western  region  may  be  attributed  to 
the  associations  that  hold  up  a high 
standard  for  all  fruit  that  is  shipped 
under  their  auspices 

Mr.  J.  Mack  Tanner  of  Springfield, 
whe  is  operating  an  orchard  contain- 
ing some  11,000  pear  trees  grown 
upon  the  white  silt  prairie  soil  of 


Southern  Illinois,  gave  the  result  of 
his  observations  in  the  growing  of 
pears.  In  his  opinion  the  oft-repeated 
failure  in  the  growing  of  pears  on 
account  of  blight  may  be  avoided  by 
discarding  all  varieties  that  are  sub- 
ject to  this  disease  and  developing  a 
hardier  strain  from  blight-resisting 
varieties.  Mr.  Tanner  has  a large  or- 
chard composed  principally  of  the 
Kieffer  and  Garber,  the  former  being 
grown  as  a producer  and  the  latter  to 
perform  the  double  duty  of  fertilizing 
the  Kieffer  and  bearing  when  it  may. 
During  the  last  three  years  his  an- 
nual loss  from  all  causes,  including 
blight,  has  been  less  than  3 per  cent,  a 
loss  easily  corrected  by  replanting. 
This  year  and  last  the  Kieffer  pears 
made  full  crops,  netting  easily  $1  per 
tree  each  year  from  trees  that  are 
now  twelve  to  fifteen  years  old.  If 
the  proper  course  is  adopted  in  rais- 
ing pears,  it  may  be  grown  with 
greater  profit,  commercially,  than  the 
apple. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Lloyd  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  read  a paper  on  “Aspar- 
agus Culture;”  E.  A.  Riehl  of  Alton, 
111.,  gave  some  experiences  in  horti- 
culture, in  the  practice  of  which  he 
has  been  engaged  for  more  than  forty 
years;  L F.  Dintlemann  of  Belleville 
read  a paper  on  “Beautifying  the 
Home  Place;”  W.  B.  Lloyd  of  Kin- 
mundy  spoke  on  “Melon  Culture,”  and 
Prof.  B.  B.  Howe  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  gave  results  of  spraying 
experiments  conducted  at  Flora  dur- 
ing the  past  season. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  J.  C.  B.  Heaton,  New  Born- 
side;  vice-president,  W.  S.  Perrine, 
Centralia;  secretary-treasurer,  E.  G. 
Mendenhall,  Kinmundy.  E.  J. 

it 


Horticultural  Society  of  Northern 


Illinois. 


The  Horticultural  Society  of  North- 
ern Illinois  held  its  forty-third  an- 
nual meeting  at  Dixon,  December  1 
and  2,  1909.  There  was  an  extensive 
exhibit  of  apples  by  S.  G.  Soverhill 
of  Tiskilwa,  consisting  of  Willow 
Twig,  Grimes  Golden,  Ben  Davis  and 
Rome  Beauty.  Mr.  Soverhill  also  ex- 
hibited some  fine  specimens  of  the 
Salome,  which  has  been  his  most  prof- 
itable apple  for  a number  of  years. 
The  Pewaukee  has  blighted  badly  and 
is  no  longer  grown  to  any  extent  by 
Illinois  orchardists. 

L.  R.  Bryant  of  Princeton  gave  a 
practical  illustration  of  spraying  by 
hand  pressure,  showing  the  necessary 
outfit,  consisting  of  a submerged  cyl- 
inder type  of  pump,  from  eight  to  fif- 
teen feet  of  heavy  half-inch  hose,  a 
bamboo  spray  rod  and  Vermorel  noz- 
zle, which  makes  a fine,  misty  spray. 
The  aim  should  be  in  spraying  to 
force  the  fine  spray  into  the  calyx  and 
to  cover  all  portions  of  the  fruit  and 
leaves,  avoiding  the  drenching  of  the 
leaves  so  that  the  liquid  will  run  off. 

A paper  on  “Intensive  Culture  of 
Strawberries”  was  read  by  L.  H.  Cut- 
ler of  East  Dubuque,  who  stated  lhat 
the  best  place  for  a strawberry  bed 
may  be  obtained  by  covering  clover 
sod  with  fresh  manure,  or  taking  an 
old  raspberry  bed  planted  to  a hoed 
crop  the  previous  season.  For  early 
berries,  sandy  land  with  a southern 
exposure  is  best.  Land  should  be 
plowed  in  the  fall,  disked  in  the  spring 
as  often  as  possible,  and  the  plants 
set  in  rows  four  feet  wide  and  two 
feet  apart  in  the  row  for  such  varieties 
as  the  Dunlap.  Cultivate  once  a week 
with  a fourteen-tooth  cultivator,  and 
hoe  between  the  plants.  Keep  the 
blossoms  picked  off  the  first  year  and 
keep  the  runners  off  until  the  first  of 
July,  then  set  the  runners  eight  inches 
apart,  making  the  row  three  plants 
wide.  In  the  spring  of  the  second 
year  rake  off  the  winter  mulch  and 
place  it  around  the  plants  to  keep  the 
weeds  down  and  the  berries  clean. 
After  the  picking  is  over,  all  growth 
should  be  removed  from  the  ground. 
Good  results  have  been  obtained  by 
burning  over  the  field,  although  great 
care  must  be  taken  lest  the  roots  re- 
ceive injury:  the  best  plan  is  to  burn 
when  the  field  is  dry  and  there  is  a 


heavy  wind,  so  that  the  burning  can 
be  done  very  quickly. 

Miss  Harriet  Buffet  of  Dixon  read 
a paper  in  which  she  warned  horti- 
culturists that  the  birds,  their  best 
friends,  were  being  destroyed  at  such 
a rate  that  it  had  resulted  in  a great 
increase  of  insect  pests.  It  has  been 
found  by  scientific  investigation  that 
enormous  numbers  of  caterpillars,  cur- 
culio,  beetles  and  grasshoppers  are 
destroyed  by  the  birds,  and  it  is  a 
fact  not  often  recognized  that  goph- 
ers, moles,  mice  and' rabbits  are  great- 
ly lessened  in  numbers  by  hawks  and  ! 
owls  that  habitually  prey  on  these 
troublesome  rodents. 

FI.  T.  Thompson  of  Marengo  in  a 
paper  on  “Plums  and  Plum  Rot,”  gave 
as  the  best  remedy  for  the  rot  a spray 
of  self-boiled  lime  and  sulphur,  to  be 
applied  at  about  the  time  the  fruit  is 
half  grown.  This  spray  is  prepared 
as  follows:  Put  eight  pounds  of  fresh 

lime  or  quick  lime  and  eight  pounds 
of  sulphur  into  a barrel,  into  this  pour 
four  or  five  gallons  of  hot  water, 
cover  with  a cloth,  stir  occasionally 
to  keep  from  burning  or  settling,  let  it 
remain  one  hour,  then  dilute  it  with 
cold  water  to  fifty  gallons,  and  spray 
it  over  the  trees.  Repeat  this  after  a 
hard  rain,  or  if  it  does  not  rain,  re- 
peat in  a week  or  two,  and  continue 
to  do  so  until  just  before  the  fruit 
commences  to  ripen.  Rot  may  also 
be  prevented  in  a large  measure  by 
thinning  the  fruit  so  that  the  plums 
will  not  touch  each  other.  Some  of 
the  best  native  plums  and  those  freest 
from  rot  are  the  Sada,  Free  Silver, 
Terry,  Surprise,  Wyant,  Ocheeda, 
Shiro,  Large  De  Soto,  Benson,  Bom- 
berger  and  Hawkeye. 

J.  L.  Herbst  of  Sparta,  Wis.,  gave 
a history  of  the  organizations  and 
growth  of  the  Sparta  Fruit  Growers 
Association,  which  has  now  a capital 
stock  of  $6,000  and  last  year  shipped 
$72,000  worth  of  fruit  to  all  parts  of 
the  country.  No  one  is  allowed  to  be- 
come a member  of  the  association  un- 
less actually  engaged  in  the  growing 
of  fruit.  All  fruit  must  be  delivered 
the  same  day  as  picked,  all  inferior 
stock  kept  out  and  boxes  and  crates 
clean  and  well  made.  As  a result  of 
the  association  the  growers  have  been 
growing  better  fruit,  have  been  more 
careful  in  their  manner  of  picking  and 
packing  and  greatly  increased  prices 
have  been  obtained.  The  average 
price  received  net  for  strawberries 
last  year  was  $1.15  per  sixteen-quart 
case;  for  black  raspberries,  $1.84  per 
twenty-four  pint  case;  red  raspberries, 
$1.70  per  twenty-four  pint  case.  In 
addition  to  shipping  cultivated  fruits 
the  association  also  buys  blueberries, 
huckleberries  and  apples  of  parties 
who  are  not  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, charging  10  per  cent  for  han- 
dling. 

Another  paper  on  the  question  of 
marketing  was  read  by  E.  R.  Jinnette 
of  Anna,  who  deplored  the  unorgan- 
ized state  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
industry  in  Southern  Illinois.  He 
said  that  as  a rule  there  is  no  con- 
certed action  among  the  growers  as  to 
the  varieties  grown  in  the  different 
localities.  This  makes  it  impossible 
to  grow  straight  cars  of  any  kind; 
there  is  no  fixed  standard  for  grading 
and  packing,  each  grower  is  a rule 
unto  "himself;  he  selects  his  packages, 
puts  up  his  product  in  his  own  way 
and  then  dumps  them  into  great  mar- 
kets like  Chicago.  By  means  of  co- 
operative marketing  the  business  could 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  one  man 
trained  in  that  line  of  work  and  nu- 
merous middlemen  could  be  elimin- 
ated. 

Other  papers  read  were:  “Insect 

Enemies  of  the  Garden,  How  to  Com- 
bat Them.”  by  Prof.  C.  S.  Crandall  of 
the  University  of  Illinois;  “Beautifica- 
tion of  a City,”  by  H.  R.  Cotta  of 
Rockford,  and  “College  Extension,” 
by  Prof.  Barto  of  the  University  of 
Illinois.  W.  R.  Soverhill  was  elected 
as  president,  and  Chas.  Hayes  as  sec- 
retary. E.  J. 

^ 

Next  month  we  shall  announce  the 
prize-winners  in  cur  contest  for 
largest  radishes.  We  have  some  large 
stories  to  tell — but  the  radishes,  too. 
were  very  large. 


Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society. 

The  fifty-fourth  annual  convention 
of  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural  So. 
ciety  was  held  at  the  Agricultural 
Building  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
December  7 to  17.  The  first  week  of 
the  meeting  was  given  up  entirely  to 
practical  demonstrations  in  spraying, 
pruning,  budding,  grafting  and  also 
lessons  in  the  grading  and  packing  of 
fruit. 

The  regular  three-day  annual  meet- 
ing was  opened  up  by  a talk  on  “The 
Future  of  the  Apple,”  by  Prof.  John 
Craig  of  Cornell  University,  who 
named  among  the  problems  looming 
large  before-  the  apple  grower  the 
pecfect  adaptation  of  varieties  to  soil 
and  climate;  the  reduction  of  cost  of 
production  by  a judicious  method  of 
under-cropping,  making  the  secondary 
growth  pay  the  expenses  of  orchard 
maintenance;  warfare  against  insects 
and  fungous  diseases,  keeping  or- 
chards in  a healthy  condition,  seeking 
rather  the  prevention  of  diseases  than 
their  cure;  and,  co-operation  in  the 
handling  and  marketing  of  fruit. 

“Dwarf  Fruit  Trees”  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a paper  read  by  Mr.  George  J. 
Foster  of  Normal,  who  stated  that 
few  growers  realized  that  90  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  cherries  grown  in  this 
state  are  the  products  of  dwarf  cherry 
trees  and  that  all  the  finest  specimens 
of  Duchess,  as  well  as  some  other 
pears,  are  grown  on  dwarf  trees.  Pear 
trees,  in  their  natural  state,  are  ex- 
ceedingly large,  long-lived  trees,  com- 
ing into  bearing  so  tardily  that  only 
a small  per  cent  of  their  fruit  can  be 
gathered  by  those  planting  them.  But 
when  the  pear  is  worked  upon  the 
root  of  the  quince,  it  is  then  what  is 
known  as  the  dwarf  and  is  an  entirely 
different  tree,  a smaller  tree  that  is 
quickly  developed,  and  the  life  history 
of  which  is  counted  by  decades  rather 
than  centuries,  and  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  on  the  dwarf  tree  but  a 
few  years  old,  larger  and  finer  speci- 
mens of  fruit  than  are  perhaps  ever 
produced  by  the  standard  in  all  its 
years. 

In  cherries,  the  Mazzard  tree  grows 
to  an  enormous  size  and  produces  but 
little  fruit  during  the  first  twenty 
years.  Dwarf  cherries  are  grown  on 
the  Mahaleb  cherry  seedling,  which 
is  a native  of  Europe,  a small  sized 
tree,  developing  very  quickly  and 
bearing  very  abundantly  an  inferior 
type  of  fruit.  The  trees  grown  upon 
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these  seedlings  are  very  easily  man- 
aged, commence  to  bear  when  very 
young  and  are  entirely  suitable  for 
either  field  or  garden.  In  order  to 
develop  fruit  of  the  apple  quickly,  or 
tc  produce  a miniature  tree  suitable 
for  a small  lot  or  garden,  they  are 
worked  on  Paradise  stock,  which  is 
an  English  variety  of  apple  entirely 
worthless  in  itself,  but  producing  nice 
fruit  when  worked  with  standard 
sorts.  There  are  a few  varieties  of 
peach  that  are  strictly  dwarf,  notable 
among  them  Van  Buren’s  Golden,  per- 
fect in  form,  about  three  feet  high  and 
prolific  in  bearing  good  fruit. 

Mr.  O.  M.  McElvaine  of  Bushnell, 
read  a paper  on  “Anthracnose  of  the 
Raspberry.”  The  prevalence  of  this 
disease  is  widespread  throughout  the 
United  States,  reports  coming  from 
many  sources  of  its  damage  to  both 
raspberry  and  blackberry  plantations. 
One  method  recommended  for  treat- 
ing this  trouble  is  to  cut  out  all  the 
affected  canes  as  soon  as  the  fruit  has 
been  picked,  following  this  with  a 
spray  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  spraying 
about  twice  the  following  spring,  the 
first  application  to  be  made  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  appear. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 
Mr.  Soverhill  stated  that  he  had  been 
spraying  his  raspberries  and  black- 
berries and  had  succeeded  in  retaining 
one  patch  in  the  same  place  for  fifteen 
years  without  a trace  of  anthracnose. 
Professor  Beach  of  Iowa,  stated  that 
in  his  opinion  it  was  best  to  practice 
short  rotation,  bringing  the  plant  into 
vigorous  bearing  condition  as  soon  as 
possible,  then  destroying  it,  if  nec- 
essary, to  get  rid  of  the  disease. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Stanton  started  a discus- 
sion in  regard  to  varieties  of  fruits 
resistant  to  San  Jose  scale,  stating 
that  it  has  been  noticeable  that  the 
scale  seems  to  favor  certain  varieties 
of  apples,  while  others  are  practically 
immune.  In  an  orchard  ten  years  old 
operated  by  Mr.  Stanton,  the  Benonh 
Red  June,  and  Sherwood  have  suf- 
fered practically  no  injury  from  the 
scale. 

Mr.  Perrine  stated  that  the  Ben 
Davis  suffers  the  most  from  scale 
attack  and  the  Jonathan  seems  to  be 
the  most  resistant.  He  had  seen  Ben 
Davis  trees  that  have  died  from  the 
effects  of  the  scale,  while  in  the  ad- 
joining rows  Jonathan  trees  were  ap- 
parently not  affected  at  all.  Grimes 
Golden,  York  Imperial  and  Duchess 
are  quite  free  from  apple  scab. 


Pollenization  of  Fruits. 

Prof.  S.  A.  Beach  of  Ames,  la.,  gave 
a talk  on  “Problems  in  the  Polleniza- 
tion of  Fruits.”  He  stated  that  there 
are  a few  cultivated  varieties  of  fruit 
which  are  able  to  fertilize  themselves 
perfectly  and  completely.  In  grapes, 
varieties  like  the  Brighton,  are  de- 
pendent on  securing  pollen  from  other 
vareties  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
although  by  producing  changes  in  the 
food  supply,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  manner  of  pollenization  may  be 
changed.  There  is  a great  difference 
in  pollen,  depending  upon  the  condi- 
tion under  which  it  is  produced,  also 
the  setting  of  fruit  depends  upon  the 
conditions  that  exist.  In  the  case  of 
pears,  apples,  plums  and  cherries  it 
has  not  been  so  easy  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  are  self-sterile. 
Ben  Davis  will  undoubtedly  set  more 
fruit  in  certain  seasons  if  it  is  supplied 
with  a plentiful  amount  of  pollen  from 
some  other  variety  than  it  will  if  it  is 
planted  entirely  by  itself.  Sometimes 
it  is  found  that  a variety  will  not  set 
fruit  with  its  own  pollen,  yet  that 
pollen  can  be  used  upon  some  other 
variety  and  produce  good  fruit. 

In  reply  to  a question,  Professor 
Beach  stated  that  very  often  a flower 
has  a greater  affinity  for  the  pollen 
from  another  flower  of  another  plant 
than  for  that  of  its  own.  It  has  been 
found  that  there  is  an  increase  in 
vigor  resulting  from  cross-polleniza- 
tion  and  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
fruit.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by 
experiments  upon  both  apple  and  pear 
that  in  every  case  the  cross-pollenized 
trees  grew  a larger  fruit  than  a cor- 
responding number  of  self-pollenized 


trees.  The  same  thing  is  also  true  in 
regard  to  grapes. 

Discussion  of  Spraying. 

“The  Good  in  New  and  Old  Meth- 
ods of  Spraying,”  was  the  title  of  a 
paper  read  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Perrine  of 
Centralia.  He  stated  that  some  years 
ago  a great  deal  of  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  the  caution  to  stop  spray- 
ing before  the  trees  began  to  drip.  Of 
late  years  there  has  been  brought 
about  a gradual  change  to  heavier 
spraying  with  coarser  nozzles.  This 
has  been  brought  about  in  several 
ways,  by  the  desire  to  be  more  thor- 
ough and  get  the  spraying  done  more 
rapidly  and  also  through  the  influence 
from  the  far  West  where  they  use, 
after  the  bloom,  mainly  arsenate  of 
lead  along  and  apply  it  very  heavily. 

In  the  Middle  West  there  is  some- 
thing of  value  in  both  of  these  meth- 
ods. Especially  when  using  fungicide, 
it  is  very  important  to  use  the  old 
method  of  light  application  in  order 
to  avoid  russeting  of  the  fruit  and 
injury  to  the  foliage.  The  method  of 
heavier  applications  with  coarser 
nozzles  can  be  used  to  advantage 
when  making  a winter  application  of 
lime-sulphur,  or  an  application  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture  just  before  the  bloom. 
Generally  speaking,  all  fungicides 
should  be  of  moderate  strength,  ap- 
plied with  fine  nozzles,  with  high 
pressure,  applied  thoroughly,  but  not 
to  the  drenching  point.  Arsenate  of 
lead  alone  may  be  applied  as  heavily 
as  desired,  with  little  or  no  danger  of 
injury. 

The  Lafean  apple  package  and  grad- 
ing bill  came  up  for  discussion,  Mr. 

J.  W.  Stanton  presenting  the  leading 
features  as  proposed  by  the  Apple 
held  in  Buffalo  in  August,  1909.  The 
bill  as  now  proposed  provides  for 
standard  packages,  the  barrels  to  be 
Shippers’  Association  at  a meeting 
the  standard  three  bushels  as  now-  in 
general  use,  the  standard  box  to  con- 
tain one-third  of  the  capacity  of  the 
standard  barrel.  Smaller  packages 
may  be  used,  but  must  be  marked  ac- 
cordingly. Standard  grade  is  pro- 
vided for,  being  about  the  same  as 
No.  1 apple  now  used. 

A paper  on  “The  Truck  Growers’ 
Organization  of  Cook  County,  and 
What  It  Has  Accomplished,”  by  Mr. 
August  Geweke  of  Morton  Grove,  re- 
cited the  impositions  suffered  by  the 
truck  growers  and  gardeners  who  are 
now  cultivating  over  130,000  acres  of 
land  within  the  vicinity  of  Chicago, 
and  gave  the  history  of  the  organiza- 
tion by  means  of  which  they  had  ob- 
taned  redress  for  most  of  these  evils. 

Orchard  Heating. 

A discussion  on  “The  Smudge  Pots 
as  a Means  of  Protecting  Orchards 
from  Frost,”  was  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Dunlap  of  Savoy,  who  stated  that 
he  had  investigated  the  matter  of  pro- 
tecting orange  groves  in  California 
from  frost.  The  arrangement  there 
consisted  of  a container  for  a material 
composed  of  crude  petroleum  oil  and 
shavings  from  planing  mills.  These 
containers  were  distributed  about  the 
orchard  at  the  rate  of  about  100  to  the 
acre.  Apple  growers  in  the  North- 
west have  become  interested  in  this 
matter,  and  in  the  Grand  Junction 
district  of  Colorado,  several  experi- 
ments have  been  tried  and  reported  as 
being  successful.  They  are  using  in 
that  district  a container  that  has  a 
ventilating  flue  up  through  the  cen- 
ter, so  that  the  air  may  come  up 
through  the  center  and  bring  oxygen 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  flame  as  in 
the  case  of  a lampwick.  The  question 
as  to  how  much  they  can  raise  the 
temperature  seems  to  be  not  yet  set- 
tled, and  the  number  of  fires  required 
to  keep  up  a certain  temperature  is 
also  an  importnat  question. 

Professor  Crandall  stated  that  he 
had  found  a variety  of  opinions  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  plan,  some  growers 
being  enthusiastic  in  recommending 
it,  others  apparently  thinking  it  was 
of  little  use. 

Western  Methods  of  Packing. 

Prof.  C.  S.  Crandall  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  spoke  of  Western 
methods  of  packing  apples  and  pears, 
which  he  had  observed  during  a trip 


through  the  orchard  regions  of  the 
Northwest  during  the  past  season.  He 
stated  that  the  Western  growers  ex- 
pend thought,  labor  and  money  with- 
out stint,  and  give  a degree  of  care 
to  the  details  of  cultural  operations 
that  insures  success  for  this  branch 
of  the  business.  Every  Western  fruit 
district  has  one  or  more  associations 
or  unions,  each  in  charge  of  a manager 
who  looks  after  the  packing,  shipping 
and  marketing  of  the  product.  Three 
different  methods  of  packing  are  in 
vogue: 

(1)  Each  grower  packs  his  own 
fruit  on  his  own  place  under  rules 
adopted  by  the  association,  and  hauls 
to  the  association  house,  where  :t  is 
inspected,  classified  and  loaded  for 
shipment. 

(2)  Growers  grade  and  deliver  fruit 
to  an  association  house,  where  it  is  re- 
graded, if  necessary,  and  packed  under 
the  direction  of  the  manager.  This 
insured  the  desired  uniformity  because 
the  same  packers  handle  all  lots  of 
fruit  and  because  the  work  is  con- 
stantly under  the  eyes  of  the  mana- 
ger. 

(3)  The  grower  grades  his  fruit  and 
the  packing  is  done  on  the  premises 
by  expert  packers  provided  by  the 
association.  This  is  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  Hood  River  Apple  Growers' 
Union  and  is  said  to  give  entire  satis- 
faction to  the  grower. 

In  most  Western  orchards  the  trees 
have  not  yet  attained  a large  size,  the 
fruit  is  borne  low  and  most  of  it  can 
be  picked  from  the  ground  and  step- 
ladders.  Most  Western  growers  pack 
under  shelter.  A few  of  the  houses 
are  built  entirely  or  in  part  with  dou- 
ble insulated  walls  that  provide  cool 
storage  in  which  fruit  can  be  held  for 
some  time,  should  that  necessity  arise. 
Sorters  are  paid  $1.50  per  day,  and 
the  more  expert  will  wipe  and  grade 
75  boxes  a day.  Three  packing  sizes 
are  recognized  mainly,  the  three,  four 
and  five-tier.  In  packing  pears,  par- 
ticularly, printed  wrappers,  lace  paper 
tops  and  bright  colored  lithograph 
labels  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
packages. 

Another  paper  on  “Fruit  Growing 
In  the  West,”  was  contributed  by  Mr. 
A.  J.  Dunlap,  formerly  of  Illinois,  but 
now  operating  a fruit  ranch  at  Rogue 
River  Valley,  Washington.  In  plant- 
River  Valley,  Oregon.  In  plant- 
ing an  orchard  in  the  West,  it  has 
been  found  that  one-year-old  nursery 
stock  is  the  best,  using  straight,  clean 
switches  from  medium  to  large  size, 
setting  any  time  after  the  trees  be- 
come dormant  in  the  nursery.  Apple 
trees  are  set  30  feet  apart,  or  50  to  the 
acre;  pears,  25  feet  part,  or  70  to  the 
acre.  The  Bartlett  pear  and  the  Anjou 
are  among  the  staple  varieties  grown 
in  that  valley,  and  among  apples  the 
Newtown  and  Spitzenburg  receive  the 
greatest  attention. 

The.  following  officers  were  elected: 
Prof.  R.  O.  Graham,  Bloomington, 
president;  Mr.  F.  D.  Vories,  Neoga, 
vice-president;  W.  B.  Lloyd,  Kin- 
mundy,  secretary;  J.  W.  Stanton, 
Richview,  treasurer.  E.  J. 
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Illinois  Fruit-Growers  Discouraged. 

Recently  The  Fruit-Grower  has  re- 
ceived letters  from  subscribers  to  the 
effect  that  they  and  their  neighbors 
are  discouraged  trying  to  grow  fruit. 
So  many  failures  have  occurred,  and 
enemies  have  so  multiplied  that  they 
want  to  quit.  Here  is  a letter  from 
an  Illinois  subscriber  which  is  typical 
of  a number  received: 

“About  three  out  of  five  fruit-grow- 
ers in  this  neighborhood  are  going  out 
of  the  fruit  business,  on  account  of 
having  so  many  enemies  to  overcome. 
Only  three  or  four  peach  orchards  are 
left  here,  the  others  having  been  cut 
down,  or  the  growers  have  allowed 
San  Jose  scale  to  dispose  of  their 
trees.  A neighbor  asked  me  to  cut 
down  my  peach  trees,  too,  but  I re- 
fused to  do  so,  and  sprayed  them  with 
Rex  lime-sulphur  instead.  I think  I 
killed  90  per  cent  of  the  scale  the  first 
application,  and  last  fall  I gave  an- 
other good  application,  and  think  I 
have  this  insect  cleaned  out,  I am  a 


great  believer  in  the  use  of  lime-sul 
phur. 

“San  Jose  scale  is  not  the  only  ene- 
my of  the  fruit  business,  however 
There  is  the  commission  man  to  be 
reckoned  with,  and  if  the  latter  do  not 
do  better  by  their  customers  they  will 
help  the  scale  to  put  all  fruit-growers 
out  of  business. 

“During  the  past  season  I had  three 
representatives  of  commission  men  in 
my  orchard,  one  from  Chicago,  one 
from  Cleveland,  and  the  third  from 
Indianapolis.  All  of  them  told  me 
they  had  never  seen  better  peaches 
than  I was  packing,  and  the  fruit 
ought  to  sell  for  at  least  $1  a crate. 
Well,  I shipped  that  day’s  packing  to 
the  house  represented  by  the  Chicago 
man,  and  the  house  reported  that  the 
fruit  sold  for  30  cents  a crate.  The 
next  day’s  picking  went  to  Cleveland, 
and  the  shipment  did  not  pay  ex- 
penses. My  entire  crop  of  F.lbertas 
went  very  much  the  same  way. 

“The  scale  and  the  commission  men 
are  working  together  to  destroy  the 
fruit  industry — and  they  are  doing  it.’ 

What  this  subscriber  says  of  grow- 
ers cutting  down  trees  is  true  of  other 
sections  throughout  the  corn  belt.  But 
that  doesn’t  alter  the  fact  that  men 
who  are  giving  their  trees  proper  care 
are  not  discouraged,  and  they  are 
reaping  their  reward.  There  is,  in  our 
opinion,  much  encouragement  for  the 
man  who  will  practice  up-to-date 
methods,  for  he  will  have  less  com- 
petition in  marketing  his  fruit. 

The  question  of  marketing  is  a seri- 
ous problem.  Our  correspondent  bad 
to  ship  his  fruit  by  local  express,  on 
consignment,  and  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  buyers.  The  thing  to  do  is  for  the 
growers  to  organize,  load  in  car  lots 
—and  then  sell  their  fruit  outright. 
This  is  being  done  in  many  sections, 
and  more  and  more  are  growers 
adopting  this  plan.  Co-operation  can 
be  more  easily  secured  from  those 
who  are  left  in  the  business— the 
growers  must  hang  together,  in  order 
to  protect  their  own  interests. 

GOOD  BERRY  PLANTS. 

If  you  want  the  best  berry  plants 
send  your  name  for  J.  A.  Bauer’s  price 
list.  Read  his  ad  on  third  page  of 
cover;  it  will  pay  you. — Adv. 


MARKET  GARDENERS*  PAPER 

Here  it  is— just  what  you’ve  been  looking-  for-live, 
up-to-date  paper  for  Market  Gardeners  and  Truck 
Farmers.  All  vegetable  growers  should  read  the 
WEEKLY  MARKET  GROWERS  JOURNAL 
only  paper  published  exclusively  for  them.  Thou- 
sands of  g-ardeners  praise  it.  Sample  free.  Send 
$1.00  to-day  for  a year’s  subscription.  Address 

MARKET  GROWERS  JOURNAL 


527  Walker  Building 


Louisville,  Ky. 


-J.F.LITTOOY 


CONSULTING  HORTICULTURIST 
Orchard  Director 

Orchard  Schemes  Examined.  Orchard  Soils  and 
Sites  Selected.  Orchard  Plans  Submitted.  Nurser- 
ies Visited  and  Stock  Selected.  Values  Examined 
for  Farm  Loans.  Purchasing  Agent  for  Land  and 
Orchard  Investments.  Acts  as  Power  of  Attorney 
in  Selection  of  Carey  Act  Lands. 

MOUNTAIN  HOME,  IDAHO  


Acorn  Brand  Seeds 

contain  the  essential  quality  necessary  to 
produce  good  crops.  Our  1910  Descriptive 
Seed  Book  tells  the  story.  It  also  contains 
valuable  information  on  Farming,  etc.  A 
postal  card  inquiry  will  bring  it  to  you. 

Ross  Brothers  Seed  House 


322  E.  Douglas. 


Wichita,  Kansas. 


FOR  LOW  PRICES 

on  Blackberries.  Strawberries,  Juneberries, 
Huckleberries,  Dewberries  and  Raspberries, 

IeLIGMAN  PLANT  CO.,  SELIGMAN,  MO. 


-LAND  OPENING- 

The  beautiful  Jaritas  Valley  in  New 
Mexico  is  open  for  settlement. 

4,000  acres  of  fine,  smooth.  IRRI- 
GATED land;  every  acre  within  four 
miles  of  El  Paso  & Southwestern  Rail- 
way. Deep,  loamy  soil;  abundant  water; 
fine  climate;  reasonable  price;  easy 
terms.  Water  for  1910  crop. 

The  Jaritas  Valley  lies  close  to  the 
Colorado  and  Oklahoma  State  lines. 

Write  today  for  FREE  particulars, 
map,  rates,  etc.,  to. 

THE  JARITAS  VALLEY  LAND  BOARD 
Midland  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


WATCH-RING 

OU  Ji  | M WE  POSITIVELY 

ana  i#h  Aim  give  to  boys 

md  GIRINA  BEAUTIFUL,  AMERICAN-MADE 
stem-wind,  stem-set  watch  with  handsomely  de- 
ligned  case,  proper  size,  GUARANTEED  6 
YEARS.  Also  dainty  ring,  set  with  two  Apart- 
ling  stones,  for  selling  20 
, jewelry  articles  at  lOo  each. 

, Order  jewelry  today.  When  , 
sold  send  92  and  we  will  send  I 
watch,  ring  and  ohaln. 

Dale  Watch  Company,  Dept,  48  Chicago 
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™ REITER 

BOLSTER  SPRING 


See  that  Hanger 

With  The  REITER  BOLSTER  SPRING 
on  the  American  Farm  Wagon 


you  can  haul  or  carry  any  and  every- 
thing equal  to  any  spring  wagon  and  at 
one-half  the  cost. 


W.  C.  REITER,  - WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


WINTER 

SPRAYING 


FOR  BEST  RESULTS  WE  INDORSE 


SCALECIDE 


as  the  best  spray  for  PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST  Fmit  Trees.  “ 
kills  San  Joso  Scale, 

all  Soft-Bodied  Insects  ami 
Fungus.  Write  for  Booklet 
No. 49!  and  for  FREE  SAMPLE 


Portland  Seed  Co. 


PORTLAND 
OREGON 

SPBAY-S  FERTILIZERS  HORTICULTURAL  SUPPLIES 


200,000 
CLARK  SEEDLING 
Strawberry  Plants 


The  Kind  That  Made  Hood  River 
Famous 

NURSERY  FRUIT  TREES  ONLY, 
and  only  the  best  varieties. 


W.  C.  Hopson,  Milton,  Oregon 


WESTERN 
SOFT  PINE 


Light,  Bright,  Strong.  Don’t  Split. 
Holds  Nails.  Used  exclusively  in  our 


Fruit  Boxes 


Write  for  Delivered  Prices 

WASHINGTON  MILL  CO. 


SPOKANE,  WASH. 


Always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


LILLY^S 

“pray 

| BOOK | 


Most  complete  edition  of  its  kind 
ever  published  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Contains  a Spray  Calendar  compiled 
by  the  State  Experiment  Station; 
Illustrations,  Descriptions  and 
Habits  of  Insects  and  Diseases  pe- 
culiar to  plants  and  fruits  of  the 
Pacific  Coast;  Spray  Machinery  and 
how  to  use  it,  and  a list  of  tested 
Sprays  and  Insecticides.  It  is  not  a 
catalog  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  but 


A Practical  Guide 


and  will  be  sent  free  on  request  to 
all  horticulturists.  Write  today,  for 
the  demand  for  this  first  edition  is 
beyond  all  our  expectations. 


The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co. 


JfThe  Big  Seed  House. 
PORTLAND.  SEATTLE. 


Always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


Views  of  Yakima  Valley 


Washington,  showing  orchards,  cozy  homes, 
scenery,  sent  free.  Our  thousands  of  fruit- 
growers started  with  small  means  and  have 
achieved  independence  and  wealth  in  a de- 
lightful climate.  New  lands  are  constantly 
being  brought  under  irrigation,  affording  just 
as  good  opportunities  for  newcomers.  For 
information,  illustrated  book,  “C,”  write 
Commercial  Olub,  North  Yakima,  Wash. 


Seasonable  Notes. 


Many  fruit  growers  make  a failure 
of  their  work  in  pruning  their  trees 
by  doing  either  too  much  or  too  lit- 
tle. The  one  makes  as  serious  a mis- 
take as  the  other.  In  pruning,  remem- 
ber the  primary  object  is  to  remove 
superfluous  wood  and  to  shape  the 
tree.  Remember  also  that  pruning  a 
tree  during  its  dormant  period,  that 
is  while  the  leaves  are  off,  induces 
wood  growth,  while  pruning  during 
the  summer,  or  pruning  while  the 
leaves  are  on  the  tree,  retards  the 
growth  of  wood  and  induces  fruitful- 
ness. Pruning  the  roots  has  the  same 

effect. 


Doesn’t  it  always  make  you  a little 
“out  of  sorts”  to  enter  the  grounds  of 
a good  farmer  through  a rickety  old 
gate  that  must  be  held  up  while  it  is 
being  dragged  open?  A day’s  work, 
with  a barrel  of  cement,  two  barrels 
of  sand  and  four  barrels  of  gravel 
will  make  two  big,  strong  cement 
posts  for  a wagon  gate,  and  make 
them  of  such  size  that  they  will  hold 
a substantial  wooden  or  wire  gate. 
Such  posts  will  not  sag,  will  not  rot 
or  burn  out,  and  will  have  a much 
neater  appearance  for  a gateway  than 
do  the  out-of-date,  rapidly  decaying 
wooden  posts.  A neat,  easily  opened 
front  gate  adds  much  to  the  appear-  * 
ance  of  thrift  about  a farm,  and  in- 
creases the  pleasure  of  living.  What 
kind  of  a gate  have  you? 

The  red  cedar  and  apple  trees  do 
not  agree.  The  red  cedar  is  infested 
by  a fungus,  which  makes  the  reddish 
jelly-like  cedar  apples  in  the  spring. 
These  are  masses  of  the  fungus  spores 
which  are  carried  by  insects  and  wind 
to  the  apple  trees,  where  they  cause 
peculiar  swollen  and  hairy  places  on 
the  leaves  and  fruit,  known  as  rust. 
Apple  trees  and  fruit  can  be  totally 
destroyed  by  this  rust.  The  best  rem- 
edy is  to  make  Christmas  trees  out  of 
the  cedars. 
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THE  JOHNSTON  " CONTINENTAL"  DISK 
HARROWS  are  durable,  workable,  economical-indispen- 
sable. They  not  only  prepare  the  soil,  but  also  cultivate  the 
crops.  They  are  labor  savers,  crop  incrcasers,  and  money- 
makers. No  up-to-date  farmer  should  be  without  one  or  more 
of  these  common-sense  tools.  Built  of  steel  and  malleable  iron. 
Solid  or  cut-out  disks;  22  sizes  and  styles.  Equipped  with 
Tongue  Truck  when  ordered. 

THE  JOHNSTON  LINE  OF  HARROWS 

are  backed  by  20  years  of  Harrow-making. 

Orchadists  and  vineyardists  are  realizing  more  and  more  every  year  that 
the  extension  head  harrowa  are  more  practical  for  their  work  than  any 
Other  tool.  The  Johnston  Orchard  Disk  Harrows  arc  strong,  steady, 
durable,  simple  in  construction,  light  in  draft,  and  easy  to  operate — 
Vvork  perfectly.  This  tool  will  positively  increase  your  fruit  crops— will 
pay  for  itself  several  times  in  a single  season  in  increased  crops. 
Made  in  four  sizes,  4 ft.  4 in.  to  5 ft.  6 in.,  16  and  18  in.  disks, 
solid  or  cut-out  disks. 

JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.,  Box  CO  H BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


One  of  the  gravest  problems  of  the 
farmers  of  today  who  are  living  on 
hilly  lands  is  how  to  prevent  soil  ero- 
sion. Much  of  the  washing  of  farm 
lands  can  be  prevented  by  plowing 
deep,  so  as  to  make  a subterranean 
reservoir  for  the  storage  of  precipita- 
tion. The  water  penetrates  readily 
through  the  loose  soil,  and  its  move- 
ment through*  the  underlying  soil  is 
very  much  slower  than  over  the  sur- 
face. Frequent  crops  of  clover  or 
grass  which  are  plowed  under  make 
the  surface  soil  spongy  with  humus 
and  retard  the  washing  of  the  soil. 
All  hilly  lands  liable  to  wash  should 
have  a cover  crop  during  the  winter. 
A warranty  deed  will  not  keep  the  soil 
of  the  careless  farmer  from  washing 
away.  E.  H.  F. 

Thurlow’s  Weeping  Willow. 

Years  ago  I found  this  tree,  Salix 
elegantissima,  growing  on  the  grounds 
of  the  late  T.  C.  Thurlow,  West  New- 
bury, Mass.  He  secured  with  an  or- 
der of  some  Wisconsin  weeping  wil- 
lows, and  thought  it  was  one  of  them, 
but  I showed  him  it  was  not.  I took 
some  cuttings  to  Western  Nebraska, 
and  the  trees  killed  to  the  ground  the 
first  winter,  but  came  through  all 
right  the  next.  I then  wrote  an  arti- 
cle about  this  willow,  calling  it  Thur- 
low’s Weeping  Willow,  and  the  trees 
went  over  the  entire  country  by  that 
name.  Later  we  found  the  same  trees 
growing  in  Massachusetts. 

The  trunk  of  this  tree  is  as  straight 
as  an  arrow,  and  often  thread-like 
branches  drop  down  ten  or  fifteen 
feet,  like  green  fringes,  making  them 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  trees.  Though 


A Substitute  for 
Bordeaux  Mixture 


Ten-gal.  keg,  making  1,500  gals.  Spray 
delivered  at  any  R.  R.  station  In  U.  S. 


for  $12.50.  Prompt  shipments.  Write  to- 
day for  full  Information. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO..  MFG.  CHEMISTS, 

50  Church  Street.  New  York  City. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


We  want  men  who  are  not  actively 
engaged  in  business  to  act  as  oar 
agent*.  We  pay  liberal  casb  com* 
missions.  Write  for  oar  catalogue 
and  tail  particulars. 


ON  CREDIT 


Buggies 


Only  $10.  Cash. 

Balance  $5  a month.  Warranted  for  3 years. 


Surreys 


Only  $25.  Cash. 

Balance  $7  a month.  Warranted  for  3 years. 


Farm  Wagons 


Only  $15.  Cash. 

Balance  $5  a month.  Warranted  for  3 years. 


We  trust  honest  people  located  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Cash  or  easy  monthly 
payments.  Write  for  our  free  catalogue. 


CENTURY  MFC,  GO., 
Dept.  677  East  St.  Louis,  Ills. 


This  Boy  Needed 
Help  and  He  Got  It 


These  two  photographs  tell  a story  that  cannot  he  denied.  They  are  of 
Fred  Selig,  son  of  Wra.  A.  Selig,  584  Hancock  St.,  Appleton,  Wis. 

Fred  was  bom  with  club  Feet.  The  upper  picture  shows  exactly 
how  his  feet  looked  when  Fred  was  two  years  old.  The  other  was 
made  at  the  age  of  six,  a few  months  after  he  came  to  us 
for  treatment. 

Mr.  Selig  had  tried  plaster  paris  and  other  methods  of 
treatment  before  he  brought  the  boy  to  us.  Write  him 
and  have  him  tell  you  of  his  experience  in  the  treatment 
of  his  boy’s  affliction.  The 


L.  C.  McLain 
Orthopedic 
Sanitarium 


is  a private  institution  devoted  exclusively  to  the  treat- 
ment of  crippled  and  deformed  conditions,  especially 


of  children  and  young  adults. 

r-  Write  us  freely  regarding  Club  Feet,  Spinal  Disease  or  Deformities, 
Infantile  Paralysis,  Hip  Disease,  Bow  Legs,  Knock  Knees,  Wry  Neck, 
etc.,  and  we  will  send  you  descriptive  literature  and  advise  you  fully.  Ex- 
patients as  references  everywhere. 

The  L.  C.  McLain  Sanitarium 

915  Aubert  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Reliable  Commission  Merchants 


The  firms  listed  below  are  members  of  tlie  National  League  of  Commission  Merchants  of 
the  United  States.  Flense  mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when  writing. 


COYNE  BROTHERS 
Handle  All  Kinds  Fruit  and  Produce 
160  South  Water  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


YUILLE-MILLER  CO. 
Receivers  all  kinds  fruit  and  produce. 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


I have  often  grown  them  from  cut- 
tings after  a winter  of  35  degrees  be- 
low zero,  they  are  not  uniformly 
hardy  at  the  North,  but  for  Kansas 
and  southward  this  tree  is  all  that 
could  be  desired.  Only  give  them 


time  before  they  begin  weeping,  I 
have  had  them  grow  ten  feet  tall, 
with  trunk  two  inches  in  diameter,  the 
first  year  from  cuttings.  This  tree  is 
a great  acquisition  for  the  South. 
York,  Neb.  C>  S,  HARRISON, 
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SEND  US  YOUR  LUMBER  BILL  FOR  ESTIMATE 


Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 


WE  SA  VE  YOU  30  to  50  PER  CENT 


READ  EVERY 
WORD  OF  THIS 
WONDERFUL 


ADVERTISEMENT 


WE  WILL  QUOTE  FREIGHT  PREPAID  PRICES. 

If  you  are  about  to  build  or  have  any  immediate  future  Inten- 
tions of  doing  so,  send  us  your  complete  lumber  and  building  list  for  our 
low  estimate.  We  promise  you  now  that  we  will  make  you  a saw- 
ing anywhere  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  and  we  agree  at  the  same  time 
positively  to  furnish  material  equal  in  grade  to  that  of  any  first 
class  lumber  dealer  in  the  land.  It  is  fresh,  clean  Stock  taken 
direct  from  our  immense  lumber  yards. 

OUR  WONDERFUL  1910  OFFER. 

Of  all  wonderful  offers  of  the  past  the  new  prices  at  which  we 
are  selling  our  lumber  and  building  material  easily  exceeds  it. 
We  have  decided  that  we  will  reduce  lower  than  ever  before  the  already 
low  prices  at  which  we  are  selling  our  goods.  We  want  to  get  as 
close  to  the  heart  of  our  customers  as  we  know  how.  We  recog- 
nize the  easiest  way  to  do  that  is  by  giving  them  prices  that  will 
put  money  in  their  pockets.  All  we  ask  is  an  opportunity  to 
prove  each  word  of  these  statements. 

BRAND  NEW  LUMBER. 

Every  stick  of  lumber  that  we  sell  is  guaranteed  to  be  brand  new 
and  equal  In  grade  to  that  carried  by  any  other  concern.  Nothing  shop 
worn  about  it.  It  is  here  in  our  main  warehouse  and  can  be  seen 
by  any  one  who  will  come  to  visit  us  at  Chicago.  If  you  can 
possibly  arrange  to  make  the  trip  to  the  city,  we  will  give  you 
the  chance  to  select  the  goods 


ALL  THIS 
MATERIAL  IS 
FIRST  CLASS 
BRAND  NEW. 


OUR  GUARANTEE  PROTECTS  YOU. 

Our  broad  binding  guarantee  protects  you  in  every  way.  You 
don’t  have  to  pay  money  in  advance.  You  can  see  just  what  you  buy. 
We  make  vou  the  positive  statement  that  if  you  get  one  stick  of 
lumber  or  one  dollars  worth  of  merchandise  contrary  to  our  des- 
criptions or  your  understanding  that  we  will  either  take  back 
6uch  unsatisfactory  merchandise  or  we  will  make  good  the  loss, 
Our  capital  stock  and  surplus  of  $1,000,000.00  besides  our  past  record 
is  sufficient  bond  for  you. 

building  material  for  every  purpose 

Tt  makes  no  difference  for  what  purpose  you  need  building  ma- 
terial, we  have  it.  No  larger  stocks  is  to  be  found  anywhere. 
You  ran  eet  anything  you  want,  whether  it  be  Lumber,  Structu  al 
Iron  Hardware,  Plumbing,  Heating  Apparatus,  Furniture,  Machinery,  Root- 
! ° Vonrinn  Flectrical  Material,  Pipe  or  anything  else.  It  is  in  our 
S&cfSffl  when  . ' " it  rn’eans  we  cin  sell  it  to  you  for  less 
money  than  you  can  buy  it  for  elsewhere. 

DON’T  BELIEVE  THE  LUMBER  TRUST. 

net  our  booklet,  exposing  the  Lumber  Trust.  Don’t  listen  to 
lealous  dealers  or  yard  managers.  If  we  advertise  false  statements, 
vou  have  plenty  of  recourse.  Not  a piece  of  second-hand  lumber 
in  our  stock?  That’s  broad  enough  to  satisfy  ^ou..  Goods  you 

buy  will  be 


lust  as  represented,  or  we  will  make  every  just 
omorxS  Tf  vmi  nrp  fair  we  will 


right  out  of  our  yards,  and 
can  see  it  loaded 


you 

directly  into 

cars.  You  can  buy  from  us  I 
with  absolute  confidence. 


FREE  CATALOG  COUPON— "mail 


When  do  you  expect  to  build  or  improve? • 


What  kind  of  building  or  buildings? • 


Name. 


Town. 


County. 


R.  F.  D or  P.  O.  Box. 


Do  you  want  our  500  Page  Catalog?. 


Do  you  want  our  Book  of  Plans? 

I saw  this  advertisement  in  The  Fruit-Grower. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  Chicago - 
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Buys  The 
Material  To  Build 
These  Houses. 


amend.  If  you  are  fair  we  will 
have  no  trouble  to  convince  you 
that  this  is  a square,  honorable 
I institution. 


Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 

Lumber 


DOORS  AND  WINDOWS. 

32ft.  8 in.  x 6 ft.  8 in.,  1?  in.  5 cross  »•  1A 
■y.  p.  panel  “A”  grade  Inside  Door.. . .Vt-.tU 
SFt.  8 in.  x 6 ft.  8 in,.  If  in.  4 panel  •*  7C 

“A”  grade  Redwood  Door 

Inside  frame  for  above,  cleur- ......  4C 

Yellow  Pine •• 

Inside  casing  for  above,  clear CA 

Y.  P.  per  side • • • • • ; 

3ft.  0 in.  x 7 ft.  0 in.  A grade...  9 98 

glazed  front  door ' 

Frame  for  above 1.85 

26  in.  x 28  in.,  2 It.  windows,  for  opening  f AC 

2 ft.  6 in.  x 5ft.  2 in.  • ■ . 

Frames,  including  outside  trim,  for. . . . . 1.50 

above . . 

Inside  trim  for  above,  clear EC 

Yellow  Pine-  ••••••  * 

Cottage  front  windows  foropemng  3 tt.  4 0 C 
8 in.  x 5 ft.  2 in..  ...  ■ • ■ • • • • • • • • 

4 Light  bam  sash  for  opening  1 ft.  8 in.  4 7 

x 2 ft.  0 in..  • • - • . 

4 Light  bam  sash  for  opening  2 tt.  U in.  c A 

x 1 ft.  8 in * W 

PORCH  MATERIAL. 

Solid  turned  columns,  4x4  in.  8 ft.  long, 

each 

Solid  turned  columns,  5x5  in.8  ft.  long, 

each 

Colonial  columns,  6 in.  diam.  o ft. 
long,  with  cap  and  base,  each 


..  .55 
..  .88 
..  1.30 

Colonial  columns,  8 in.  diam.  8 ft.  long,  4 CC 

with  cap  and  base  each I.Uw 

Top  and  bottom  porch  rail,  per  100  A 7 c 

lin.  ft 

11  in.  Turned  fir  porch  ballusters,  24  or  ft  4C 

26  in.  long,  price  per  100  ft. v«uw 

1 1 Square  clear  redwood  baluster  stock,  7 C 

per  100  lin.  ft *'  ” 


HOUSE  DESIGN  No.  130. 

Here  is  a handsome  eight-room 
house.  Size  25  ft.  20  in.  by  29 
ft.  6 in.  Large  front  porch.  Re- 
ception hall,  living  room,  dining 
room  and  pantry  on  first  floor. 
Front  and  rear  vestibules.  Sec- 
ond floor,  four  good  sized  bed 
rooms,  bath  room,  closet  in  each 
room.  A modern  plan.  Can  be 
built  at  a minimum  cost. 


HOUSE  DESIGN  No.  6. 

This  is  our  leader.  The  best 
seller  of  any  house  ever  designed 
anywhere,  by  anybody,  at  any 
price.  Why?  Because  it  comes 
nearer  filling  all  requirements 
than  any  house  of  its  size  ever 
built.  It  is  23  ft.  wide  by  33  ft. 
3 in.  long.  It  has  7 rooms  and 
bath,  pantry  and  large  front 
porch.  A perfect  home. 


WE  WOULD  PAY 

$5,000  FOR  A NAME. 

The  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.  was  organized  in  1893 
for  the  purpose  of  dismantling  the  World  s Fair  of  Chicago, 
since  which  time  we  have  purchased  and  dismantled  ail  tne 
leading  Expositions.  . . , . 

At  the  present  time  our  business  consists  in  the  purenase 
outright  from  Sheriffs’  Receivers’  and  Manufacturers  bales 
of  immense  stocks  of  general  merchandise  and  supplies  in- 
cluding practically  every  known  manufactured  article. 

We  have'spent  millions  of  dollars  acquainting  the  public 
with  our  wonderful  mercantile  institution  and  with  the  vast 
quantities  of  new  merchandise  and  supplies  we  have  for  sale. 

Our  greatest  difficulty  has  been  to  impress  the  tact  tnat 
our  goods  are  not  secend-hand;  neither  are  they  wrecked 
material,  nor  anything  but  first  class,  high  grade  goods,  just 
the  same  as  you  would  purchase  in  any  mercantile  house  in 
the  land.  Our  name  misleads  the  public  into  the  beliei 
that  the  goods  that  we  offer  for  sale  are  not  brand  new. 

For  these  reasons  we  have  concluded  that  if  we  could  dis- 
cover a name  broad  enough  and  general  enough  to  correct 
these  false  impressions,  we  would  willingly  pay  the  sum  of 
$5,000  See  if  you  can  suggest  right  name?  Address  your  reply 

Business  Manager’s  Office,  Dept-  399 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY,  CHICAGO 
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Buys  the  Material 
to  Build  this  Barn. 


This  is  one  of  the  famous  Joist  Frame  Barns.  The  most  practic 
serviceable  barn  ever  designed  or  built.  This  design  of  barn  can  be 
built  at  a price  very  much  lower,  and  has  space  that,  is  more  available, 
than  any  other  style.  We  can  supply  this  barn  in  six  differnt  sizes,  all 
of  the  same  width,  36  feet.  Our  quotation  here  is  for  a bani  ,36  feet 
wide  by  48  feet  long  and  18  feet  high.  The  roof  constructiod  is  of  the 
self  supporting  style,  thus  doing  away  with  all  posts  m the  hay  loft. 
There  are  6 windows  on  each  side,  3 in  each  end  and  2 in  the  gables,  so 
the  barn  is  thoroughly  ventilated  and  lighted.  Our  price  cover  all  the 
lumber,  mill  work,  hardware,  nails  and  roof  covering  to  complete  barn. 


SHEATHING  and  BOXING. 

$15.00 


24.00 


4 in.,  10  to  16  ft.  long.  No.  2 roof 
sheathing  dressed 

6 in.  and  wider.  No.  3 white  pine  1 7 ftft 

boxing 1 

6 in..  No.  2 sheathing  tongue  and 
grooved 

FLOORING. 

4 in.  Clear  yellow  pine • • ..$24.03 

3 or  4 in.  No.  1 yellow  pine 4,  fljft 

flooring Al.wa 

3 in.  No.  2 yellow  pine 16  00 

6 in.  No.  2 white  pine 10  ftft 

flooring 

DROP  SIDING  AND  WEATHER 
BOARDING. 

6 in.  No.  1 white  pine,  spruce  or  fir  $28.50 

16.50 


drop  siding- 

6 in.  No.  2 Missoure  soft- 

pine 

4 in.  D Select  white  pine  beveled.  • • 4 C AA 

siding I0'WU 

6 in.  C Red  Cedar  beveled 

siding 

4 or  6 in.  B and  Better  red  cedar, 
beveled  siding 


. 15.00 
. 19.50 

DIMENSION,  BOARDS  AND  SHIPLAP. 

8 and  10  in.  No.  1 White  pine  boards  5Q 


or  shiplap . 

12  in.  No.  1 Yellow  pine 

boards.  

8 or  10  in.  No.  1 Yellow  pine 

shiplap . . . . 

2x4  in,  8 ft.  long  No.  1 Northern  soft. . . 
pine  sized 


24.00 
21.50 

15.00 


OUR  MAMMOTH  FREE  CATALOG 

Tho  Grsatast  Price  Maker  Ever  Produced.  A book  of  5®?u  P*®J* 

profusely  illustrated.  A demonstration  of  what  the  CHICAGO 
HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.  stands  for  as  a bargain  center.  It  s such 
a book  as  every  buyer  of  merchandise  must  have 
in  his  or  her  possession.  It  will  save  you  money 
every  day  you  buy  goods.  It’s  a pace  maker  in 
the  bargain  world.  It  shows  what  vast  lines  of 
merchandise  are  secured  by  us  at  Sheriffs’*  ne- 
ceivcrs’  and  Manufacturers’  Sales.  It  costs 
$1.00  to  produce  each  one  of  these  catalogs. 
We  send  it  to  you  absolutely  without  charge  of  any 
kind  and  without  any  obligation.  It  contains  a 
description  of  our  vast  stock  of  Furniture,  House- 
hold Goods,  Office  Fixtures,  etc.  Fill  in  the  coupon  shown  else- 
where in  this  advertisement  and  tell  us  what  lines  of  merchan- 
dise interest  you  most  and  we  will  furnish  you  with  addit- 
onal  information  concerning  the  material  you  need,  write  tonay. 


$2.00  BUYS  COMPLETE 
SET  OF  BLUE  PRINTS. 

That’s  the  price  for  either  of  the  three  build- 
ing shown  in  this  advertisement.  We  send  you 
a set  of  plans  of  either  of  the  houses  described 
above  including  the  necessary  specifications 
and  a list  of  material,  transportat-on 
charges  prepaid  for  tne  sum  of  $2.00.  Ihis 
is  only  a deposit.  At  this  price  we  will  fur- 
nish the  blue  prints  and  plans  including  list  of 
material  for  the  barn  illustrated  and  described 
above.  This  $2.00  that  we  req.ire  is  only  a 
deposit  or  guarantee  of  r oc.  laith  and  the 
proposition  we  make  you  is  ; .ter  you  receive 
these  blue  prints,  pecifica'  on'  and  list  of 
material  and  decide  to  place  an  order  with  us 
for  the  complete  bill  of  material,  we  will  credit 
vou  with  the  $2.00  received,  so  that  no  charge 
Whatever  is  made  for  the  blue  prints.  If  you 
decide  to  return  the  plans,  specifications  and, 
list  of  material  inside  of  twenty  days,  we  wn 
refund  $1.50,  thereby  making  the  total  cost  to 

you  for  this  service  only  60c,  which  does  not 
cover  our  expense  in  the  matter, 


OUR  FREE  BOOK  OF  PLANS 

This,  undoubtedly,  is  the  handsomest  illustrated  hook  of  designs 

ever  produced.  It  is  a practical  work  of  art  produced  by  the 
best  architects.  We  give  it  away  without  obligation  of  any  land 
to  anyone  who  intends  to  build  now,  or  has  any  future  prospects 
of  building  a home  or  barn.  It  contains  repro- 
ductions of  photos  and  is  true  to  life  in  even’ 
way.  Explains  in  detail  our  wonderful  building 
offer  whereby  we  propose  to  sell  at  a given  price 
the  complete  bill  of  material  needed  to  con- 
struct houses,  cottages,  bungalows,  barns,  etc. 
We  want  every  reader  of  this  paper  who  values 
such  a book  to  write  us  for  a copy  of  it.  We  are 
leaders  in  our  methods  and  our  complete  build- 
ing proposition  is  the  most  enterprising  building 
offer  over  presented  to  the  public  You  fill  in  the  coupon  shown 
elsewhere  in  this  advertisement  and  we  will  send  this  Book  of 
Plans”  without  any  obligation  on  our  part. 


nal  information  concerning  tne  material  you  uccu.  

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO 

m ...it T-,1  ccx  with  vonr  mater: 


BEAD  WHAT  CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.’S  CUSTOMERS  SAY: 

— , Iowa. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  book  of  designs  of  houses  and  barns.  I am  building 

new  your  design  No.  6 that  you  sold  recently  to  Mrs.  L.  H.  Holcomb  of  our  city,  and  I 

find  the  material  is  above  an  average  of  the  material  sold  in  our  town.  I have  just  got 
t;n%,  dray  load  out  of  the  car  when  our  local  lumber  dealers  called  to  examine  the  lumber 
but  they  went  away  satisfied.  This  is  the  best  ad  that  you  could  get,  and  I know  you 
wiU  get  more  orders  here.  (Signed)  * THOMAS  MALONE. 

, — , Minnesota. 

.Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  Chicago,  Ills.  , 

Gentlemen:  I have  your  letter  of  June  11th  forwarded  me  from  Bethany,  Nebr  , ana 

t«»  i*eply  w4U  say  that  I have  accepted  your  order  and  have  my  house  (Desism  No.  6)  wen 


under  way  towards  completion. 

You  had  in  your  shipment  the  first  real  2x4  s 


Tt  is  n beauty  and  I am  well  pleased  with  your  material. 
It  IS  a beau  y ^ have-.seen  in  Nebraska  for  several 


years. 

Please  send  me  a book  of  designs, 
Nebr.  (Signed) 


as  I may  want  to  build  another  house  in  Bethany, 
HOWARD  L.  JOHNSON. 


Massachusetts. 


Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  Chicago  IBs.  d condition  and  all  there  as  far  as 

I time.  being  here  May  11th. 

Order  No.  32,308.  w1th  the  lumber  and  neighbors  that  helped  us  say  that 

5SVKMSS  ffift  T—  truly. _ ««*> 


HOWARD  L 
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Effective  Spraying  in  Ohio 


Bulletin  191  of  the  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station,  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Gossard, 
entomologist  of  the  station,  is  a most 
interesting  one,  giving  as  it  does  re- 
sults of  some  very  practical  work 
which  was  done  in  an  orchard  in 
that  state  a year  or  two  ago.  The 
work  was  undertaken  to  determine 
whether  the  drenching  sprays,  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Ball  of  Utah  and  Prof. 
Melander  of  Washington,  can  be  pro- 
fitably used  in  the  Eastern  states, 
where  the  common  practice  has  been 
to  use  arsenical  sprays  in  combina- 
tion with  Bordeaux  mixture.  Less 
important  questions  tested  were  the 
economic  value  of  soap  and  other 
materials  added  to  the  sprays  as 
stickers,  the  number  of  applications 
that  should  be  made,  with  dates  for 
making  them,  and  which  of  the  arsen- 
icals  to  use. 

An  orchard  of  about  325  trees,  on 
about  twelve  acres  of  ground,  was 
selected  for  the  test.  The  trees  aver- 
age twenty  feet  or  more  in  height 
and  have  an  equal  spread  of  top. 
Some  sections  of  the  orchard  were 
slightly  infested  with  San  Jose  scale, 
and  it  was  carefully  sprayed  during 
the  winter  with  lime-sulphur  wash, 
and  hence  no  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  before  blooming  was  deemed 
necessary.  Regular  Bordeaux  treat- 
ments had  been  given  for  several 
summers  prior  to  the  test,  therefore 
the  orchard  was  quite  free  from  scab. 
Wormy  apples  were  said  to  have 
been  quite  numerous  the  previous 
year,  the  owners  estimating  that  fully 
40  or  50  per  cent  would  have  been 
wormy  at  harvest  if  the  trees  had 
been  left  unsprayed. 

The  outfit  used  was  a gasoline 
power  pump  and  a 250-gallon  tank 
mounted  on  trucks.  A tower  and  an 
elevated  platform  permitted  the  oper- 
ators to  reach  the  tops  of  trees. 

Extension  rods  were  used;  some 
had  straight  nozzles,  others  with 
crook  at  the  end;  some  nozzles  threw 
a coarse  stream  and  others  a medium 
one.  On  account  of  bees  in  tjie  or- 
chard the  spraying  was  not  begun 
until  all  petals  had  fallen,  making  the 
work  three  or  four  days  later  than 
would  otherwise  have  been. 

It  may  be  stated  briefly  that  it  was 
found  that  the  addition  of  soap  and 
other  “stickers”  to  the  spray  mixtures 
was  not  justified;  certainly  not  when 
arsenate  of  lead  was  used. 

Practically  as  good  results  were  ob- 
tained with  nozzles  set  straight  as 
when  an  elbow  or  curved  connection 
was  used  However,  the  nozzles 
with  the  crook  could  be  operated 
most  easily  arm  there  was  a saving 
in  spray  mixture;  the  under  s:de  of 
apples  and  branches  could  be  more 
easily  reached  where  the  crook?  were 
used. 

The  medium  nozzles  gave  as  sood 
results  as  the  coarse  nozzles,  and 
used  less  spraying  solution. 

Plan  of  Spraying. 

In  arriving  at  the  value  of  different 
number  of  applications,  and  in  deter- 
mining the  best  time  for  making 
same,  several  plans  were  followed: 
Part  of  the  trees  were  sprayed  three 
times;  part  were  sprayed  twice  both 
applications  being  made  early;  part 
were  sprayed  twice,  one  application 
being  early,  the  other  late;  part  were 
sprayed  only  once,  being  given  an 
early  application,  and  still  another 
part  was  given  only  one  application, 
and  that  late  in  the  season. 

About  100  pounds  pressure  was 
maintained  by  the  pump,  and  for  the 
first  application  the  trees  were  spray- 
ed until  they  dripped  freely,  about 
eleven  gallons  per  tree  being  used 
with  the  coarse  caps  and  eight  gal- 
lons per  tree  with  the  medium  caps. 
The  second  and  third  sprayings  re- 
quired about  five  gallons  per  tree  on 
the  average  with  the  fine  caps,  and 
nearly  seven  gallons  with  the  coarse 
caps. 

The  cost  of  spraying  the  trees 
ranged  from  11  cents  per  tree  for  the 
one  application  given  late  in  the  sea- 
son, to  57  rents  per  tree  for  those 


which  received  three  applications  dur- 
ing the  season. 

Russeting  of  Fruit. 

Professor  Gossard’s  observations 
on  the  russeting  of  the  apples  by  the 
Bordeaeux  mixture  are  most  inter- 
esting. His  remarks  should  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  reports 
from  those  who  are  now  experiment- 
ing with  lime-sulphur  as  a substitute 
for  Bordeaux  mixture  as  a fungicide. 
Concerning  the  russeting,  he  says: 

“In  cold,  wet  springs,  if  sprayed 


with  Bordeaux  mixture  or  arsenical 
compounds,  young  apples  are  apt  to 
become  more  or  less  russeted,  owing 
to  the  excessive  development  of  cork 
cells  in  the  skin.  This  experimental 
orchard  exhibited  a conspicuous 
amount  of  russeting  during  the  sea- 
son. The  trees  earliest  sprayed  rus- 
-seted  most,  those  sprayed  ten  days 
later  possessing  much  better  skin  and 
color.  Within  less  than  a month 
after  the  first  spraying  a large  num- 
ber of  the  apples  were  distorted  in 
shape,  because  of  one  side  having 
outgrown  the  other,  and  nearly  all 
were  somewhat  dwarfed  in  growth. 

“It  was  impossible  to  distinguish 


any  difference  in  the  degree  of  dam- 
age done  to  the  trees  heavily  sprayed 
and  to  those  more  lightly  treated; 
neither  could  any  difference  be  dis- 
cerned between  those  treated  with  the 
different  arsenicals,  nor  between 
those  treated  with  or  without  soap. 
The  latest  sprayed  plots  were  injured 
somewhat  less  than  the  earlier  ones, 
though  the  difference  in  the  experi- 
mental plots,  sprayed  a week  apart, 
was  not  very  obvious.  A different 


orchard  on  the  same  farm  sprayed 
with  Bordeaux,  arsenate  of  lead  and 
soap,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ex- 
perimental plots,  but  a few  days 
later,  or  nearly  two  weeks  after  the 
last  blossoms  fell,  was  much  less  in- 
jured, the  only  difference  in  the  ap- 
plications, in  the  case  of  the  second 
orchard,  being  in  the  time  and  more 
settled  state  of  the  weather.  The 
check  trees  in  the  experimental  or- 
chard were  quite  free  from  russeting, 
but  an  occasional  check  would  be 
found  very  distinctly  russeted  where 
the  spray  had  been  drifted  into  it  by 
the  wind;  and  again,  a top  in  a check 
tree  would  sometimes  carry  russeted 
fruit  that  could  not  well  be  accounted 


for,  unless  rain  and  dew  alone  cause 
russeting  under  certain  weather  con- 
ditions. 

“Bordeaux  was  not  used  in  the  ex- 
periment after  the  second  spraying 
since  it  was  evidently  unnecessary  for 
the  control  of  scab.  All  of  the  spray- 
ed trees,  so  long  as  the  leaves  re- 
mained on  them,  showed  for  a con- 
siderable distance  the  characteristic 
color  of  adhering  Bordeaux.  The 
soap  sticker  may  have  been  more  or 
less  useful  in  this  connection,  but  the 
same  appearance  was  exhibited  by  the 
plots  upon  which  no  soap  was  used. 

“By  harvest  time  the  fruit  had 
largely  outgrown  the  damage  by 


spraying  and  colored  surprisingly 
well.  When  graded  for  size  and 
worms,  most  of  it  would  pass  for 
fancy  this  season,  but  in  ordinary 
seasons  could  not  be  so  classed  be- 
cause of  the  russeted  skins.  Some 
varieties  seem  to  be  very  little  subject 
to  this  damage,  although  sprayed  at 
the  same  time,  with  the  same  mate- 
rials, and  in  the  same  'way  as  the 
more  tender  kinds;  but  Baldwin  and 
Ben  Davis  are  b^fh  very  susceptible 


HARVEST  FROM  TREE  NO.  8. 

This  tree  was  unspray  id.  Sound  fruit,  60.35  per  cent;  wormy,  35.81  per 
cent;  curculio  injury,  5.97  per  cent.  Note  difference  in  size  of  crop,  between 
this  tree  and  No.  7. 


to  russeting.  If  such  heavy  spraying 
can  be  recommended  as  desirable,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  better  results 
will  be  secured  by  omitting  the  Bor- 
deaux from  the  first  spraying  after 
bloom,  using  only  the  arsenate  of 
lead  and  milk  of  lime  at  that  time. 
This  adjustment  would  probably  ne- 
cessitate an  application  of  Bordeaux 
before  blooming  as  well  as  its  addi- 
tion to  the  mixtures  for  the  second 
and  third  treatments  after  blooming.” 

Results  on  Codling  Moth  and  Cur- 
culio. 

During  the  season  dropped  apples 
were  gathered  from  under  the  trees 
and  records  kept;  at  picking  time 
every  apple  was  carefully  examined 
for  injury  by  codling  moth  and  cur- 
culio. In  the  following  table  it  is  un- 
derstood that  the  different  plots  re- 
ferred' to  received  treatment  accord- 
ing to  the  following  plans: 

Plan  1 — Three  sprayings;  first  after 
petals  had  all  fallen  from  blossoms, 


I Will  Send  My  Scale  on  Approval 

To  any  businesslike  farmer  who 
knows  the  profit  in  buying,  selling 
and  feeding  by  weight  and  not  by 
guess.  Forty-five  years  ago  I first 
fought  the  scale  trust  by  selling  to 
the  ouyer  in  my  original  “freight 
paying,  free  trial  before  settling 
plan”.  I have  invented  the  BEST 


and  ask  no  money 
until  satisfactory. 

New  compound  beam  and  beam 
Introductory  discount  on  first 
Let  me  send  a free  price  list  and 
approval  " — — 


box  fre 
scale  onl: 

un  puiciis,  wu  — a scale  o 

‘JONES  He  Pays  the  Freight 

33  J St , Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Youngers  &•  Co. 

GENEVA, .NEBRASKA 

Large  Stock  of  Cherry 
European  Plum 
Pear  and  Russian 
Golden  Willow 

SEEDLINGS 

Honey  Locust,  Osage  Orange, 
Pure  CATALPA  SPECIOSA 

Flowering  Shrubs  and  Evergreens 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


— If  you  are  in 
the  market  for 

Seeds  andTrees 
^That^Grm^ 

Read  our  full  page 
advertisement  in  this 
issue  — on  page  three 


GERMAN  NURSERIES 
AND  SEED  HOUSE 

CARL  SONDEREGGER  Box  500 

Proprietor  BEATRICE,  NEB. 


PALMETTO 

ASPARAGUS 


Plant  an  asparagus  bed  this  spring. 
Once  planted,  it  will  produce  the  best  of 
fund  fur  early  spring  for  yeats  to  come. 
We  can  furnish  Palmetto  Asparagus 
Plants  one,'  two  or  three  years  old.  They 
have  been 

Grown  by  Experienced  Men,  .vho  Rnow 
How  to  Get  Best  Results. 


Send  today  for  our  Instructive  circular 
telling  how  to  plant  and  care  for  Aspar- 
agus. It  gives  full  directions,  uid  quotes 
prices  on  plants.  It's  free  for  the  asking. 
Send  for  it  today,  and  be  ready  to  ->lant 
wlion  spring  opens. 

R.  W.  WEAVER  COMPANY 

Route  9.  Wichita,  Ran 
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second  two  weeks  later,  third  a month 
after  the  second  application. 

Plan  2— Two  sprayings,  the  first 
two  applications  outlined  above  being 
given. 

Plan  3 — Two  applications,  the  first 
and  third  applications  mentioned  be- 
ing given. 

Plan  4— One  application  being  giv- 
en, the  first  one  under  Plan  1. 

Plan  5 — One  application,  the  last 
one  under  Plan  1. 

Other  trees  were  left  unsprayed  as 
checks. 

The  season’s  work  resulted  as  fol- 


Per  cent  Per  cent 
damaged  by 
Wormy  Curculio 
.16 
.57 
1.34 
1.02 
1.23 

9.63 

1.95 
1.56 
5.45 
5.40 
48.90 

33.33 

.71 
1.16 

2.55 
2.65 
25.07 

16.30 


lews; 

Best  Records: 

Per  cent 
Sound 

Plan  1 99.19  .64 

Plan  2 98.68  .74 

Plan  3 97.35  1.32 

Plan  4 96.91  2.08 

Plan  5 91.10  7.72 

Checks,  un-  _ . „„ 

sprayed 77.42  14.53 

Worst  Records: 

Plan  1 96.48  1.59 

Plan  2 96.58  1.87 

Plan  3 78.44  1(.04 

Plan  4 ...  88.32  9.00 

Plan  5 31.91  16.20 

Checks,  un- 
sprayed  17.90  73.14 

Average  Records: 

Plan  1 98.14  1.10 

Plan  2 97.69  1.16 

Plan  3 92.00  5.70 

Plan  4 91.60  6.50 

Plan  5 61.50  11.96 

Checks,  un- 
sprayed  45.80  46.30 

Using  the  foregoing  figures  as  a 

basis  the  authorities  figured  out  the 
actual  profit  resulting  from  the  spray- 
ing of  the  trees— and  this,  of  course, 
is  what  interests  fruit-growers — does 
it  pay?  Concerning  this  the  author 
says: 

“If  we  accept  the  average  results 
of  these  treatments  as  a basis  for 
computation,  and  suppose  that  a tree 
has  been  producing  ten  bushels  of 
sound  apples  worth  $1  per  bushel, 
and  that  the  wormy  and  damaged  ap- 
ples for  the  season  are  worth  40  cents 
per  bushel,  we  have  the  following 
table  of  net  profits  as  the  results  of 
the  spraying;  since  many  of  the  un- 
sound apples  fpll  early  in  the  season 
and  are  wholly  lost,  the  grower  does 
well  if  he  realizes  an  average  of  40 
cents  per  bushel  for  all  of  them  when 
sound  fruit  is  worth  $1: 


best  to  use  it  before  the  bloom  after 
the  leaves  are  expanded,  and  again  in 
the  second  spraying  after  bloom.  Ob- 
servation alone  can  determine  wheth- 
er it  should  be  used  in  the  July  spray- 
ing. If  the  leaves  are  yellow  and 
falling  at  this  time  leave  out  the  Bor- 
deaux. 

5.  The  third  spraying  should  he 
given  by  July  15th  or  earlier  in  north- 
ern Ohio.  Southern  Ohio  needs  a date 
about  two  weeks  earlier  than  the 
northern  part. 

6.  Trees  should  be  sprayed  at  least 
two  or  three  times  to  secure  best  re- 
sults. Some  growers  make  five  appli- 
cations or  more. 

7.  The  net  profit  from  spraying  an 


be  substituted  for  the  arsenate  of  lead 
if  desired. 

Still  a third  way  to  protect  the 
trees,  and  one  which  is  quite  common 
throughout  the  Middle  West,  is  to 
use  wooden  veneer  wrappers  about 
the  trunks.  These  are  cheap,  effec- 
tive and  by  removing  them  carefully 
they  can  be  made  to  do  duty  for  sev- 
eral years. 

Engine  Works  Any  Way. 

On  page  17  of  the  December  Fruit- 
Grower  appeared  the  advertisement 
of  Friend  Mfg.  Co.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 
Through  an  error  one  of  the  cuts  to 
illustrate  the  gasoline  engine  made  by 
this  company  was  turned  wrong.  This 
is  the  one  in  the  lower  right-hand 


are  full  of  wholesome  reading  for  the 
whole  family,  but  the  trashy  ones  are 
mental  poison. 

If  you  have  not  placed*  your  order 
for  whatever  nursery  stock  you  are 
going  to  need  for  spring  planting,  do 
so  at  once.  The  stocks  of  the  nur- 
serymen are  in  such  shape  now  that 
you  can  get  what  you  order.  One  rea- 
son why  so  many  people  complain 
that  the  nurserymen  send  trees  of 
other  kinds  than  were  ordered,  is  be- 
cause orders  come  in  so  late  in  spring 
that  the  nurserymen  are  compelled  to 
substitute',  and  the  advice  of  the  nur- 
seryman regarding  the  substitution  is 
forgotten  by  the  buyer  long  before  the 
tree  comes  into  bearing. 

4^.  4^ 

EVERY  MAN  TO  HIS  TRADE. 

That’s  what  it  takes  to  make  a suc- 
cess— is,  stick  to  your  trade.  That’s 
what  J.  A.  Bauer  does;  he  grows  the 
best  berry  plants  grown,  nothing  else,'* 1 2 3 4 
and  has  been  at  it  for  thirty  years.  His 
fine  price  list  in  colors  is  free.  Don’t 
fail  to  get  one.  Address  him  at  Jud- 
sonia,  Ark. — Adv. 


average  sized  tree  from  twelve  to 
twenty  years  old  throughout  one  sea- 
son at  a total  cost  of  from  30  to  50 
cents  is  from  $3  to  $7  or  more,  when 
apples  are  worth  $1  per  bushel. 

8.  The  essentials  for  success  are  a 
good  spraying  outfit,  making  the  ap- 
plications at  the  right  time,  and  thor- 
ough work. 

Protecting  Trees  Against  Rabbits. 

The  New  Mexico  Experiment  Sta- 
tion recommends  two  methods  of  pro- 
tecting the  trunks  of  young  fruit  trees 
against  rabbits.  One  is  to  wrap  with 
paper,  tying  the  wrapping  on  with 


Unsprayed 
Sprayed  3 


Sprayed  2 
times  early 
Sprayed  2 
times  early 


Sprayed  1 
time  early 
Sprayed  1 
time  late  . 


Regarding  the  foregoing  results 
Professor  Gossard  says  that  he  be- 
lieves that  if  the  work  were  extended 
through  a number  of  years,  or  if  a 
larger  number  of  trees  had  been  in- 
cluded, three  sprayings  would  have 
shown  a greater  net  profit  than  two 
sprayings,  and  that  two  sprayings, 
one  early  and  one  late,  would  have 
shown  a greater  profit  than  one 
early  application,  though  this  result 
was  not  realized  in  this  record. 

Summary  of  Conclusions. 

Summing  up  the  whole  work,  Pro- 
fessor Gossard  says: 

1.  Orchards  sprayed  with  lime- 
sulphur  wash  in  winter  do  not  need 
treatment  with  Bordeaux  mixture  be- 
fore blossoming,  unless  this  ingredi- 
ent is  omitted  from  the  spray  applied 
just  after  blooming. 

2.  Very  heavy  applications  of  com- 
bined spray  (Bordeaux  mixture  and 
arsenate  of  lead)  within  a week  or  ten 
days  after  the  blossoms  fall  will  do 
much  to  give  a high  percentage  of 
sound  fruit,  but  in  cold  wet  seasons, 
and  we  may  discover  in  all  seasons,  it 
russets  the  fruit,  diminishing  its  value 
for  fancy  markets. 

3.  By  omitting  Bordeaux  from  the 
first  treatment  after  bloom  and  using 
only  a heavy  spray  of  arsenate  of 
lead,  it  may  be  possible  to  secure  a 
high  percentage  of  sound  fruit  rea- 
sonably free  from  russet.  This  pro- 
cedure is  worthy  of  experimental 
trial. 

4.  If  Bordeaux  is  omitted  from  the 
treatment  just  after  bloom  as  sug- 
gested in  3,  it  would  probably  be 


HARVEST  FROM  TREE  NO.  15. 

This  tree  was  also  sprayed  three  times.  Sohnd  fruit  at  harvest  time,  99.26 
per  cent;  wormy,  .66  per  cent;  curculio  injury,  .07  per  cent. 

corner,  showing  the  deassembled 
pump  cylinder  and  valve.  The  ad- 
vertisement of  this  company  appears 
in  this  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower  also, 
and  the  cut  is  placed  properly  this 
time.  When  we  remonstrated  with 
our  printer  about  having  the  cut  turn- 
ed wrong,  he  said  he  had  always  un- 
derstood the  engines  sent  out  by  the 
Friend  people  run  just  any  old  way, 
and  he  thought  it  was  not  so  impor- 
tant which  way  the  cuts  were  turned — 
and  this  printer  is  about  right,  too, 
when  you  consider  that  the  Friend 
pumps  are  used  everywhere,  on  steep 
hillsides  where  they  are  always  off 
the  level,  as  well  as  on  the  smooth 
lands  of  the  plains  states. 

Subscribe  for  Good  Farm  Papers. 

Now  is  the  time  to  renew  your  sub- 
scriptions to  the  magazines  and  papers 
you  take.  You  should  subscribe  for 
at  least  two  or  three  good  farm  papers. 
Get  only  the  best  in  the  lines  you  are 
interested,  and  by  all  means  don’t  take 
a paper  just  because  it  can  be  had  for 
10  cents  or  25  cents  a year.  If  the 
paper  is  really  a good  one  it  is  really 
a gift  at  that  price.  Take  those  papers 
which  contain  the  reading  matter  and 
advertising  in  which  you  are  most  in- 
terested. If  you  grow  fruit  for  a liv- 


CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 

Ideal  plant  for  natural  fences.  Dense,  broad,  bushy  in 
habit,  upright  growing,  almost  evergreen.  Grows 
rapidly  in  sun  or  shade,  can  be  clipped  back  to  a com- 
pact glossy, sol  id  surface,  or  sheared  to  form  balls,  pil- 
lars. etc.  Set  plants  6 in.  apart  in  the  row,  requiring 
100  plants  for  50  feet  of  hedge.  SPECIAL— Will  deliver 
100  plants  by  express,  prepaid,  to  your  R.  R.  station 
for  $3.50.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  entire  satis- 
faction. Illustrated  descriptive  catalog  of  Fruit  Trees. 
Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits.  Ornamental  Trees,  Roses. 
Shrubs,  etc.,  free  on  request.  Established  50  years. 

SOUTH  ST.  LOUIS  NURSERIES 

5600  Gravois  Avenue  : Saint  Louis,  Missouri 


Gross  crop 
of  sound 
fruit 

10  bus. 

Gross  crop 
of  unsound 
fruit 

11.83  bus. 

Gain  in 
bushels 
of  sound 
fruit 
.00  bus. 

Gross 
value  of 
crop 

$14.73 

* 

Cost  of 
treat- 
ment 

Net  profit 
resulting 
from 
spraying 

..21.42  bus. 

.41  bus. 

11.42  bus. 

21.58 

$ .57 

$6.28 

\ 

21.33  bus. 

.50  bus. 

11.33  bus. 

21.53 

.50 

6.30 

...20.08  bus. 

1.75  bus. 

10.08  bus. 

20.78 

.42 

5.63 

20.00  bus. 

1.83  bus. 

10.00  bus. 

20.73 

.35 

5.65 

..13,43  bus. 

8.40  bus. 

3.43  bus. 

16.79 

.11 

1.95 

cord.  Old  newspapers  can  be  used 
in  this  way.  The  danger  of  their  use 
is  that  they  may  be  torn  by  the  wind 
during  the  winter,  leaving  a part  of 
the  trunk  exposed. 


CATALPA 

Apple  and  PeachTrees 

We  have  a full  stock  of  these  items  and 
sell  direct  to  planter  at  special  prices.  We 
also  grow  a general  line  of  nursery  stock. 
Tell  us  what  you  want. 

Parsons  Wholesale  Nurseries 

PARSONS,  KANSAS. 

Surplus  Stock 

Can  make  good  prices  on  Bartlett  Pear. 
Italian  Prune,  Baldwin  and  other  Apples,  all 
varieties  of  Cherries,  Logan  Berry.  Mam- 
moth Berry,  Oregon  Champion  Gooseberry, 
greatest  of  money  makers.  Carry  jeneral 
line  of  all  stocks.  Write  for  prices. 
CARLTON  NURSERY  CO.,  Carlton,  Oregon 

Strawberry  Plants 

and  Cantaloupe  Seeds 

Direct  from  the  grower.  Pure  and  unmixed. 
Eden  Jem,  Netted  Rock  and  Rocky  Ford. 

MYER  & SON,  Bridgeville,  Delaware 


HARVEST  FROM  TREE  NO.  16. 

An  unsprayed  tree.  Sound  fruit,  66.75  per  cent;  wormy,  32.52  per  cent; 
curculio  injury,  1.07  per  cent.  This  tree  had.  less  than  half  the  sound  apples 
harvested  from  No.  15. 

A protecting  wash  for  the  trees  is 
made  by  adding  arsenate  of  lead  or 
Paris  green  to  a thick  lime  white- 
wash. Make  the  whitewash  in  the 
usual  manner,  except  that  it  is  rather 
thick.  Add  one-half  pound  of  arsen- 
ate of  lead  to  each  pailful  of  the  wash. 

Better  dissolve  the  poison  so  that  it 
will  be  thoroughly  mixed.  Apply  this 
wash  with  an  ordinary  paint  brush 
One-half  pound  of  Paris  green  may 


ing,  take  The  Fruit-Grower  and  some 
of  the  other  fruit  papers.  If  you  are 
a general  farmer  or  breeder,  take  the 
papers  dealing  with  general  farming 
and  breeding,  and  be  sure  you  get  the 
very  best.  It  .costs  money  to  make  a 
good  paper  which  is  always  full  of 
fresh  matter;  and  a good  paper  can’t 
be  had  for  a song.  And  in  your  sub- 
scription list  put  in  at  least  one  of  the 
good  monthly  magazines.  The  best 


Keiffer  Pear  Trees 

Exceptionally  Fine  Stock  <> 
How  Many  Can  You  Use  • 

J.  VAN  LINDLEY  NURSERY  COMPANY 
Box  225,  POMONA,  N.  C. 


| LADDERS 
BASKETS 
J Crates  and  Fruit 
\\  Growers  Supplies 

I/tt  il\ 

\\  BACON  & COMPANY 

\ \\  APPLETON,  N.  Y. 

f:  'ir 

/PAT  APR.  30*01 

i\  u*  A card  brings  our  catalog 

J2  Cents* 


200 
5 FOR 


[MAHGUS'*5-5i!IA*  TOMATO 

[ Quality  best--production  unsurpassed.  Sent  with 
I our  1910  catalog  for  a 2 cent  stamp.  Address 
GUTHRIE-LORENZ  COMPANY 
459  ^th  Street.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


THE  BEST  FARM  PAPER 

Send  10  Cents  for  10  Weeks. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER. 

816  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 
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$8,760,000,000!! 


That’s  the  Value  of  Farm  Prod- 
ucts for  1909 — Isn’t 
It  Great  ? 


Think  of  producing  on  the  farms  of  the 
United  States  twice  as  much  new  wealtli  in 
one  year  as  is  represented  by  all  the  gold 
money  in  the  world  outside  of  this  country ! 

No  wonder  our  esteemed  friend,  Secretary 
James  Wilson,  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, is  jubilant. 

It  is  a showing  that  every  citizen  is  proud 
of,  whether  he  had  a hand  in  the  production 
or  not. 

The  most  gratifying  story  told  by  these 
figures  is  that  they  represent  a gain  over  the 
previous  year  of  $869,000,000. 

We  are  going  ahead— going  ahead  rapidly. 
That  is  the  best  message  we  gather  from 
this  report  of  our  results  for  1909. 

But,  instead  of  being  content  with  these 
figures,  let  us  take  them  only  as  an  indica- 
tion of  what  our  real  possibilities  are,  and 
let  us  use  them  merely  as  a mile  post  in  our 
climb  to  better  things. 

Let  each  of  us,  for  instance,  look  back  over 
our  operations  of  1909  to  determine  whether 
or  not  we  did  our  share  toward  making  *his 
showing  possible. 

We  all  know  thatthere  are  about  6.000,000 
farmsin  this  country.  Did  6,000,000 advance 
improve,  produce  more  wealth — or  did  one 
million,  two  million,  or  three  million  do  all 
of  this  pushingand  improving  of  methods  to 
make  a gain  of  $869,000  000  possible? 

We  ought  to  stop  and  think  of  what  has 
made  the  gains  of  former  years  possible. 
We  must  stop  to  realize  that  this  gain  of 
$869,000,000  for  1909  is  not  due  to  so  much 
more  land  under  cultivation,  but  has  been 
brought  about  primarily  by  better  methods 
of  cultivating  the  same  land  that  has  been 
cultivated  before;  by  better  methods  of 
preparing  the  soil,  sowing  the  grain  and 
harvesting  the  crops. 

Without  the  wonderful  strides  made  in 
the  development  of  farm  machines,  an 
$8,760,000  000-crop  would  be  entirely  out  of 
the  question. 

And  yet  there  is  room  for  progress — the 
rules  of  1909  farming  are  not  the  rules  for 
1910.  New  machines  mean  new  advances 
and  new  wealth,  Do  you  keep  abreast — are 
you  posted  about  these  things? 

About  traction  plowing — how  to  plow 
more  acres,  in  less  time,  with  less  expense, 
for  better,  bigger  returns: 

How  a good  disk  harrow  will  enable  you 
to  make  better  seed  beds; 

Why  it’s  to  your  advantage  to  spread  ma- 
nure the  right  way — as  soon  as  you  get  it — 
instead  of  spreading  it  after  half  its  value 
is  gone. 

About  the  money-saving  and  money-mak- 
ing advantages  of  having  a good,  reliable, 
dependable  gasoline  engine  on  your  place; 
how  1 1 w ill  help  to  keep  the  boys  a t home ; 
how  it  will  save  you  a hired  man's  wages — 
and  how  it  will  more  than  pay  for  itself  in 
twelve  months : 

What  the  right  kind  of  a cream  harvester 
means  to  you  in  increased  milk  and  butter 
profits — and  skim-milk  calves: 

Why  a good  feed-grinder  means  fatter 

stock; 

How  greatly  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
1910  hay  crop  by  using  the  right  mower, 
tedder,  baler,  etc.  : 

How  to  know  all  about  harvesting  ma- 
chines ; 

How  to  get  the  most  possible  profit  out 
of  the  stalks  as  well  as  out  of  the  ears  by 
harvesting  your  corn  in  the  right  way — at 
the  right  time : 

How  to  know  the  ear  marks  of  a good 
wagon. 

If  any  of  these  will  help  you  please  secure 
a copy  of  our  book — "Glimpses  of 
Thriftland.”  That  tells  the  whole  story 
briefly  and  in  verses  that  you’ll  like.  Then 
we  have  some  books  that  are  still  more 
business-like — the  I H C Almanac  and  Ency- 
clopaedia, and  Farm  Science.  Say  which 
you  are  most  interested  in.  All  are  free  for 
the  asking. 

There  is  an  International  dealer  near  you. 
He  will  be  glad  to  see  you  to  hand  you  one 
of  our  new  1910  calendars,  posters,  cat- 
alogues or  pamphlets  on  harvesting  and 
haying  machines  and  tools,  and  tillage  im- 
plements, or  any  of  the  machines  mentioned 
above. 
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INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 


VINCENNES  NURSERIES 

W.  C.  REED,  Prop.  Vincennes,  Ind. 

Offer  200,000 
Cherry  Trees 

For  SPRING  DELIVERY 

One  and  two-year-old.  Try  our  one-, 
year  .4  to  5 feet.  None  better  grown. 
Please  submit  list  of  wants  for  prices. 
All  leading  varieties.  Address 

VINCENNES  NURSERIES 

W.-C.  Reed,  Prop.  Vinceunett,  Imlinmi 


Questions  and  Answers 

Keeping;  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

I have  100  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead 
left  unused  from  last  spring.  How 
[ should  it  be  kept  through  the  winter, 
or  will  it  keep  that  long? — I.  S.,  Sedg- 
j wick,  Kan. 

I Asenate  of  lead  comes  in  paste  form, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  only  to  keep 
it  from  drying  out.  We  would  keep  it 
covered  with  water,  in  a tight  vessel, 
and  it  ought  to  be  all  right  to  use  in 
spraying  trees  next  spring. 


Apple  Trees  Infected  "With  Crown  Gall. 

Inclosed  I send  piece  of  root  cut  of 
an  apple  tree.  I bought  a lot  of  trees 
which  were  to  be  first-class  yearlings, 
every  tree  the  best  of  its  kind,  and 
when  they  came  I had  more  than  a hun- 
dred trees  with  roots  like  the  sample 
sent  you.  I knew  nothing  about  trees, 
so  I planted  them,  and  this  fall  I have 
seventy-five  dead  trees.  I pulled  up 
fourteen  of  them  and  found  twelve  of 
them  knotted  like  the  sample  sent  you. 
About  fifty  more  trees  look  bad,  having 
made  very  little  growth.  Please  tell 
me  if  the  condition  of  the  roots  caused 
the  trees  to  die. — H.  E.  H.,  Sturm,  Okla. 

The  specimen  sent  was  very  badly  in- 
fected with  crown  gall.  In  fact,  the 
root  was  entirely  girdled,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  it  had  been  rendered  incapable 
i of  helping  to  sustain  the  tree.  If  all 
i the  trees  were  as  badly  infected  as  this 
specimen,  it  is  quite  likely  this  disease 
; caused  their  death.  While  there  is  a 
I difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  effect 
of  crown  gall  on  trees,  it  is  safe  to  say 
j that  no  nurseryman  should  have  sent 
out  trees  as  badly  infected  as  the  spec- 
imen we  received. 


Value  of  tlie  Salinouberry. 

i What  is  the  character  of  salmon- 
berry,  nature  of  its  fruit,  its  value,  and 
what  method  of  cultivation  should  be 
followed? — J.  A.  S.,  Lincoln,  Kan. 

Salmonberries  are  found  native  all 
along  the  Pacific  Coast  from  California 
! to  Alaska.  They  belong  to  the  same 
general  classification  as  raspberries, 
and  in  Alaska  the  fruits  are  of  value. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  Kansas 
subscriber  would  find  the  cultivation 
of  this  fruit  worth  while.  Raspberries 
! and  blackberries  will  yield  better  re- 
! turns. 

Locations  of  State  Exx»eriment  Stations. 

Please  give  locations  of  experiment 
stations  of  the  following  states:  Utah, 

Idaho,  Colorado. — L.  M.  T.,  Riceville, 
Iowa. 

Logan,  Utah;  Moscow,  Idaho;  Fort 
Collins,  Colo. 


Kidding  an  Orchard  of  Kabbits. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  rid  an  or- 
chard of  rabbits?  How  is  the  best  way 
to  treat  trees  barked  by  them? — H.  M., 
Virginia. 

Turn  a few  negroes  loose  with  some 
good  dogs;  or  poisoned  food  can  be  put 
out  for  them,  if  one  is  sure  the  dead 
rabbits  will  not  be  used  by  anyone  as 
food  for  animals.  If  trees  are  not 
entirely  girdled,  cover  the  wound  with 
grafting  wax;  stiff  clay  is  also  good. 
If  they  have  been  girdled,  try  bridge- 
grafting. This  consists  in  putting  one 
end  of  a scion  beneath  the  bark  above 
the  wound  and  the  other  end  under  the 
bark  below,  uniting  the  growing  layers 
In  both  cases.  This  bridge  will  restore 
the  circulation  of  sap  across  the  girdled 
space. 


Does  Rome  Beauty  Apple  Need  Cross- 
Fertilization  i 

I am  going  to  set  out  500  Rome 
Beauty  apple  trees  in  the  spring,  and 
some  persons  say  I should  set  a few 
I trees  of  other  varieties  among  them, 
on  account  of  pollenization.  How  about 
! this?  If  any  other  variety  is  needed, 
what  is  the  best  one  to  use? — M.  E.  P., 
Boise,  Idaho. 

I We  believe  Rome  Beauty  blossoms 
are  self-fertile,  but  there  is  a growing 
impression  that  most  varieties,  even 
those  which  are  self-fertile,  will  bear 
more  regularly  and  more  abundantly 
if  blossoms  are  cross-fertilized.  As 
for  the  best  variety  to  be  used,  that 
will  depend  on  the  varieties  which  suc- 
ceed in  your  section.  The  Rome  Beauty 
blossoms  late,  so  that  whatever  variety 
is  used  will  have  to  be  a late  bloomer. 
What  do  those  of  our  readers  who  have 
Rome  Beauty  in  bearing  say  about  this 
mixed  planting?  Is  it  necessary,  or  de- 
sirable? If  so,  what  variety  will  be 
best  to  plant  in  the  Boise  Valley?  Let 
us  have  report  for  February. 


Proper  Charge  for  Sprnyiug  au  Orchard. 

We  have  been  approached  by  a 
number  of  farmers  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  who  have  orchards  ranging 
from  one  to  five  acres  each,  with  a 
proposition  to  spray  for  them  during 
the  coming  season.  We  have,  during 
the  last  ten  years,  sprayed  our  own 
trees,  though  few  in  number,  with  very 
decided  success  and  as  we  live  in  town 
with  but  a small  garden  and  few  trees 
to  look  after,  these  men,  who  in  the 
spraying  season  are  very  busy  getting 
the  corn  crop  in,  thought  it  might  pay 
both  us  and  them  to  get  us  to  do  the 
work,  giving  either  a share  of  the  crop, 
or  a reasonable  sum  per  day  for  the 
labor  and  wear  on  machinery. 

Have  you  ever  considered  a propo- 
I sition  of  this  kind?  Or  have  you  in 
talking  with  practical  farmer-fruit- 
growers  heard  the  matter  discussed 
j from  this  standpoint?  Do  you  think  it 
possible  that  some  such  plan  may  solve 
! the  spraying  problem  for  many  who 
have  small  orchards  in  the  corn  belt, 
and  who,  while  they  believe  in  spray- 
ing, feel  that  for  the  size  orchards 
they  own  they  can  not  afford  to  lose 
time  to  spray  in  the  crop  season?  Do 
you  as  a practical  fruit  man  believe 
the  work  could  be  done  through  Illi- 
nois, Missouri  and  Iowa  and  such  farm- 
ing country  on  the  share  plan,  with 
justice  to  both  parties?  If  so,  what 
per  cent  would  you  consider  reasonable 
j and  fair  to  both  parties? 

We  would  be  glad  to  read  articles 
from  fruit  men  and  farmer-orchardists 
on  this  subject,  if  a number  could  be 
induced  to  write  short  articles  for  your 
paper  in  the  near  future — say  the 
spraying  number.  We  have  read  those 


spraying,  garden,  small  fruits  numbers 
with  especial  interest  since  you  in- 
augurated that  move,  and  if  it  is  asking 
too  much  of  you  to  expect  a few  lines 
direct  in  reply,  could  we  hear  from 
some  of  your  contributors  through  the 
question  and  answer  column  or  in  the 
spraying  number.  From  what  you 
know  of  power  machines  do  you  con- 
sider the  traction  machine  practicable 
or  as  efficient  as  one  having  engine 
power? 

Trusting  you  will  pardon  this  long 
letter  and  encroachment  on  your  time, 
and  that  we  may  hear  from  you  at  least 
through  your  paper,  which  we  have 
appreciated  so  much  in  the  last  few 
years,  we  remain. — W.  O.  Hewitt,  Ash- 
land, 111. 

This  subscriber  brings  up  a very  Im- 
portant matter,  and  one  that  has  been 
brought  to  our  attention  several  times 
lately.  This  plan  can  likely  be  made 
to  work  out  all  right,  provided  the 
man  who  does  the  spraying  does  not 
undertake  to  do  too  much  work  with 
one  sprayer.  As  is  generally  known, 
apple  trees  must  be  sprayed  at  just 
the  right  time  if  best  results  are  to  be 
secured.  For  instance,  the  application 
just  after  the  petals  fall,  for  first  brood 
of  codling  moth,  must  be  made  within 
five  to  seven  days  after  the  blooms 
have  fallen,  and  if  trees  cannot  be 
sprayed  within  that  time,  this  appli- 
cation will  be  practically  worthless. 
Great  care,  therefore,  must  be  taken 
in  not  undertaking  to  do  too  much 
with  one  outfit.  It  isn’t  like  having 
one  thresher  to  care  for  all  the  grain 
harvested  in  a community.  Of  course, 
in  dormant  spraying,  for  San  Jose 
scale,  one  has  a longer  time  in  which 
to  do  the  work. 

We  should  hesitate  to  say  what  is  a 
fair  price  for  the  work,  whether  done 
on  a cash  basis  or  on  basis  of  per- 
centage of  the  crop.  What  do  out- 
readers  say  about  this?  Have  any  of 
them  done  any  of  this  custom  spraying, 
or  had  it  done?  What  did  you  pay  for 
the  service?  How  did  the  plan  work 
out?  Let  us  hear  from  a number  of 
our  readers  for  February  Fruit-Grower. 

Some  persons  have  good  success 
with  traction  sprayers,  and  others  do 
not  like  them.  On  very  hilly  ground 
the  traction  machines  make  a heavy 
load  to  pull,  if  the  pressure  is  main- 
tained at  150  to  200  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the 
value  of  sprayers,  as  in  most  other 
things. 


Strawberry  Leaf-Roller. 

Please  tell  me  how  the  strawberry 
leaf-roller  spends  the  winter,  whether 
as  an  egg  on  the  plant,  or  as  a worm 
in  the  ground? — P.  A.  A.,  Grand  Mound, 
Iowa. 

Here  Is  what  is  said  in  Brother  Jon- 
athan Booklet  No.  2,  “A  Treatise  on 
Spraying,"  about  this  insect: 

‘‘The  adult  of  this  insect  is  a small 
moth  about  a half  inch  across  its  ex- 
panded wings.  The  front  wings  are 
reddish  brown,  streaked  and  spotted 
with  black  and  white,  while  the  hind 
wings  are  dusky.  The  adult  moths  ap- 
pear in  the  spring  and  deposit  their 
eggs  on  the  leaves  of  the  strawberry 
plant;  the  larvae  when  hatched  feed 
upon  the  same,  and  at  once  fold  the 
leaves  over  and  fasten  them  by  means 
of  silken  threads,  thus  protecting  the 
larvae,  since  they  do  not  eat  through 
the  outer  epidermis.  This  injures  the 
plants,  and  where  numerous  causes  the 
bed  to  appear  as  if  a fire  had  passed 
over  it.  When  the  larvae  have  become 
full  grown  they  transform  to  pupae 
within  the  folded  leaves,  and  in  a 
couple  of  weeks  transform  to  adult 
insects,  which  immediately  pair  and 
lay  eggs  for  another  brood.  The  pupae 
of  the  second  brood  remain  over  win- 
ter as  such.  The  first  brood  appears 
before  the  strawberries  blossom,  and 
the  second  brood  after  the  berries  have 
been  gathered.” 

Remedies. — While  it  is  possible  to 
spray  the  plants,  before  the  fruit  is 
one-half  grown  with  any  of  the  ar- 
senical poisons  and  kill  these  insects 
before  they  have  folded  the  leaves  and 
become  protected  from  the  spray, 
nevertheless  this  is  not  as  successful 
a method  as  to  wait  until  the  strawber- 
ries have  been  gathered,  and  then  mow 
the  plants  and  allow  them  to  dry,  then 
set  fire  to  them  when  the  .wind  is  in  a 
favorable  direction,  and  burn  over  the 
entire  patch.  If  the  plants  are  not 
thick  enough  to  burn  well  by  them- 
selves, straw  may  be  spread  over  to 
help.  This  burning  of  the  plants  at 
this  time  will  not  injure  them  in  the 
least,  even  though  it  be  a dry  season. 


Apple  Trees  With  Peach-Tree  Fillers. 

I want  to  plant  a few  acres  of  ap- 
ple trees  in  the  spring,  mostly  Mam- 
moth Black  Twig.  Had  thought  of 
putting  them  30  by  30  feet,  with  peach 
trees  in  the  rows  as  fillers,  making 
the  trees  stand  fifteen  feet  apart  in 
the  rows,  the  rows  being  30  feet  apart. 
How  would  this  plan  do?  Soil  is  good 
upland,  averaged  40  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre  the  past  season. — F.  P.,  Thayer, 
Mo. 

The  two  chief  objections  to  mixed 
planting  such  as  is  suggested  are:  (1) 
The  peach  trees  may  be  injured  by 
Bordeaux  mixture  when  the  apple  trees 
are  sprayed;  (2)  the  owner  will  not 
have  enough  nerve  to  cut  out  the  sur- 
plus trees  at  the  right  time.  The  dis- 
tance the  apple  trees  are  to  be  planted 
will  permit  of  the  mixed  planting  all 
right;  the  injury  from  spray  mixture 
may  not  be  important,  but  there  is 
always  danger  that  one  will  not  re- 
move the  fillers  at  the  right  time.  Do 
you  think  you  can  do  this?  If  so,  go 
ahead.  But  we  recall  that  H.  M.  Dun- 
lap of  Illionis  said  he  had  a standing 
offer  of  $5  for  a photograph  of  the 
man  who  had  cut  out  his  fillers  at  the 
right  time.  Most  persons  want  ‘‘just 
one  more  crop,"  until  the  permanent 
trees  have  been  injured. 


Cover  Crops  for  Utah  Orchard. 

I have  fifteen  acres  of  peach  and 
apple  trees  planted  in  the  Green  . River 
Valley,  Utah.  The  coming  season  will 
be  their  third  summer’s  growth.  The 
soil  is  mostly  a sandy  loam,  with  the 
exception  of  a streak  amounting  to 
about  six  acres  running  through  both 
peach  and  apple  orchards.  This  soil 
seems  to  hake  after  every  irrigation. 
This  land  is  all  new,  and  I want  to 


Absolutely 

Reliable 


OUIi  CATALOGUE,  the  acme  of  per- 
fection in  catalogue-making,  is  the  most 
instructive,  the  most  useful,  the  most 
concise,  and  contains  the  least  extrava- 
gant descriptions  of  any  seed  annual 
published. 

A VERITABLE  MINE  OF  INFORMA- 
TION, an  invaluable  guide  to  the  Am- 
ateur or  Professional  Gardener.  Now 
Ready.  Mailed  Free. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  & CO. 

BOX  10 

33  BARCLAY  ST..  NEW  YORK 

108  Years  in  Business  in  New  York  City. 


Burpee's 

The  Leading  American 
Seed  Catalog  for  1910 

An  Elegant  Book  of  178  Pages,— it  is 
“The  Silent  Salesman  ” of  tlie  World’s 
Largest  Mail-Order  Seed  Trade.  It  tells 
the  plain  truth  about  the  Best  Seeds  that 
can  be  grown,— as  proved  at  our  famous 
Fordhook  Farms,— tlie  largest,  most  com- 
plete Trial  Grounds  in  America.  Hand- 
somely bound  with  covers  lithographed  in 
nine  colors,  it  shows,  v’Uh  the  six  colored 
plates.  Nine  Novelties  and  Specialties  in 
unequaled  Vegetables,  and  five  of  the  fin- 
est Beautiful  New  Flowers,  including  two 
superb  “Gold  Medal”  Spencer  Sweet  Peas. 

With  hundreds  of  illustrations  from  pho- 
tographs and  carefully  written  descrip- 
tions it  is  a Safe  Guide  to  success  in  the 
garden  and  should  be  consulted  by  every 
one  who  plants  seeds,  whether  for  pleasure 
or  profit.  Wliile  too  costly  a book  to  send 
unsolicited  (except  to  our  regular  cus- 
tomers), we  are  pleased  to  mail  it  FREE  to 
every  one  who  has  a garden  and  can  ap- 
preciate Quality  in  Seeds.  Shall  we 
mail  You  a copy  ? If  so,  kindly  name  this 
paper  and  write  TO-DAY. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  & CO. 

Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia 

T ested 
Seed  Corn 

GUARANTEED  TO  TEST  94  PER  CENT 
OR  BETTER 

I sell  it  subject  to  your  approval,  and 
ship  it  ear  or  shelled.  Price  $2.50  to 
$3.00  per  bushel.  All  the  leading  vari- 
eties, early,  medium  and  late.  Specimen 
grains  for  testing,  free  for  the  asking. 
Write  for  them  and  see  for  yourself. 

HENRY  FIELD,  Pres. 

Henry  Field  Seed  Co. 

SHENANDOAH,  IOWA 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS  F-R-E^E 


My  new  seedling,  the  Mountain  View,  and 
all  the  leading  varieties. 

LOUIS  HUBACH,  R.  R-  2,  JUDSONIA,  ARK. 


Trees  and  Plants 

Complete  assortment  of  NURSERY"  STOCK. 
SPECIALTIES:  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

JACK  PINES  and  other  Evergreens.  We  sell 
TREE  BALERS.  BOX  CLAMPS  and  FOD- 
DER BINDERS.  Free  catalog  and  coupon 
to  each  enquirer. 

NORTH  BEND  NURSERIES 
Box  148  North  Bend,  Dodge  Co..  Neb. 


/— l T v TC  D D ~\T  Montmorency  and  Early  ftich- 
I , IH  r , K rv  Y iuond,  2 to  3 feet  2-yeir.  A 'or 
sr.oo.  KEIFER  PEAil  * to  5 
feet,  12  for  S1.00.  DAHLIAS.  varieties.  (.11  gro.i  ones. 
S3. 00  per  100.  GLADIOLI,  fine  mixture,  7oe  >e  ■ ijO,  <5  10 

low.  C.W.  HOFFMAN,  Route  13,  Dayton.  Onto 


CANNING  FACTORIES 


Make 
v j a 

$25  to  $125  a day.  Nine  sizes  for 
Farm  or  Large  Community 

Prices  to  $860.  Cans  as  high 
as  9,000  cans  Tomatoes  or  20,000 
cans  Fruit  in  ten  hours  Easy 
time  payments.  If  you  want  to  buy  write  for  Book- 

’et.  THOS.  M.  BROWN,  Springfield, 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


know  If  it  will  be  advisable  to  plant  a 
cover  crop  to  overcome  llio  baking  of 
tire  surface?  If  so.  wbat  Is  the  best 
cop  tc  grew  ?— G.  K.  J.»  Sunnyslde, 

doubt  the  streak  referred  to  Is 
adobe  soil.  Practically  all  soils  In  the 
arid  districts  are  deficient  In  humus, 
cr  vegetable  matter,  and  soils  which 
bake  in  this  way  need  a crop  of  some 
kind  to  be  turned  under.  We  believe 
that  If  the  orchard  were  ours  we  would 
try  a crop  of  cowpeas  during  the  corn- 
ing summer.  This  crop  will  make  a 
rank  growth,  and  the  roots  will  add 
nitrogen  to  the  soil.  The  first  frost 
will  kill  the  vines;  then  we  would  run 
over  the  orchard  both  ways  with  a disc 
harrow,  the  discs  being  set  straight, 
to  cut  the  vines  all  to  pieces;  then  turn 
under.  Red  clover  will  be  a good  crop, 
as  will  crimson  clover,  if  the  latter 
crop  grows  well  on  the  land  In  ques- 
tion. Vetch  can  also  be  used,  but  for 
quick  results  we  believe  cowpeas  will 
be  the  best  crop  to  use.  If  barnyard 
manure  can  be  secured,  a liberal  dress- 
ing of  it  will  also  help  wonderfully. 


Pruning  Trees. — How  to  Cultivate 
Garlic. 

When  should  I prune  my  fruit  trees, 
blackberry  plants,  raspberries,  currants 
and  gooseberries?  How  is  garlic  cul- 
tivated?— C.  C.,  Independence,  Mo. 

Any  time  during  the  winter  when  the 
wood  is  not  frozen  is  a good  time  to 
prune  your  trees  and  plants.  Many 
growers  who  have  only  a few  trees  and 
plants  to  prune  wait  until  just  about 
the  time  growth  starts  in  spring,  for 
the  wounds  heal  over  more  quickly  at 
that  time.  Blackberry  and  raspberry 
plants  are  pruned  by  removing  the  old 
canes  which  fruited  last  season;  this 
can  be  done  any  time  after  fruit  is 
harvested,  and  if  not  done  already 
should  be  done  now.  The  new  growth 
should  have  been  pinched  back,  to  in- 
duce laterals  to  form,  and  the  latter 
should  be  shortened  in,  to  remove  some 
of  the  bearing  wood. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  pruning 
one  should  have  a proper  understand- 
ing of  how  the  fruit  is  borne  on  dif- 
ferent trees  and  plants.  “The  Pruning 
Book,”  which  The  Fruit-Grower  will 
send  postpaid  for  $1.50,  will  be  found 
a valuable  help. 

If  we  were  to  advise  regarding  the 
growing  of  garlic,  remembering  some 
unpleasant  experiences  we  have  had, 
it  would  be  summed  up  in  the  one  word, 
“Don’t.”  However,  some  of  our  readers, 
we  are  sure,  grow  this  vegetable,  and 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  one  of  them 
answer  for  our  Gardening  Number, 
which  is  the  February  issue. 


How  About  the  Clyman  Plum? 

I would  like  to  know  something 
about  the  Clyman  plum  for  this  sec- 
tion? Has  any  reader  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  living  down  this  way  had  any 
experience  with  this  variety? — C.  E. 
Locke,  Mesilla,  N.  M. 

Who  can  help  out  this  subscriber 
with  information  regarding  the  Clyman 
plum  and  its  adaptability  to  conditions 
which  prevail  in  his  section? 


Like  Mazzard  Stock  for  Sweet  Cherries. 

On  page  27  of  the  November  Fruit- 
Grower  A.  T.,  Smithsburg,  Md„  asks 
what  stocks  to  employ  in  propagating 
cherry  trees.  Stark  Bros.  Nurseries  & 
Orchards  Company  advise  him  to  use 
Mahaleb.  stocks.  This  is  all  right  for 
the  nurseryman  growing  the  trees  to 
sell,  but  it  is  not  good  advice  for  the 
prospective  planter  of  cherry  trees,  par- 
ticularly the  sweet  varieties.  The  buds 
take  readily  on  Mahaleb  stocks  and 
grow  vigorously  for  a few  years,  but 
in  time  the  leading  branches  will  be- 
come diseased  and  die  back,  and  often 
the  entire  tree  will  die.  Mazzard  stocks 
should  be  used  on  which  to  work  the 
sweet  varieties.  The  Mazzard  stocks 
will  make  a thrifty,  long-life  tree, 
though  its  growth  in  the  nursery  is 
disappointing,  the  young  tree  often 
perishing  altogether.  For  these  rea- 
sons the  nurserymen  use  and  advise 
the  use  of  Mahaleb  stocks.  Prospective 
planters  could  well  afford  to  pay  an 
extra  price  for  trees  budded  on  Maz- 
zard stocks,  and  should  insist  on  being 
furnished  these  and  no  other. — A.  W. 
Steinruck,  Middletown,  Pa. 


Summer  Apples  for  Tennessee. 

I have  a young  apple  orchard  on  the 
“Highland  Rim,”  forty  miles  from  this 
city.  I purpose  planting  three  or  four 
thousand  more  trees  next  year.  I am 
planting  mainly  early  summer  apples, 
and  have  planted  Duchess,  Yellow 
Transparent  and  Fanny.  The  young 
trees  are  coming  along  nicely,  and  I 
had  thought  of  extending  my  planting 
next  spring  with  1,000  trees  each  of 
Yellow  Transparent,  Liveland,  Rasp- 
berry and  Duchess.  I want  to  know 
something  of  Liveland  Raspberry.  I 
am  told  is  a better  apple  than  Yellow 
Transparent,  quite  as  early,  and  free 
from  blight.  By  others  I am  told  it  is 
practically  a red  Transparent.  Can  you 
tell  me  of  its  quality,  size,  time  of 
ripening,  age  of  coming  into  bearing, 
shipping  qualities,  abundant  or  shy 
bearer,  growth  and  hardiness  of  tree, 
and  any  other  interesting  facts  con- 
cerning Liveland  Raspberry,  Yellow 
Transparent  and  Duchess.  I am  pretty 
sure  that  the  best  early  apples  are 
best  for  our  location.  My  whole  in- 
quiry is  based  upon  the  commercial 
qualities  of  the  apple,  all  things  con- 
sidered.— J.  D.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

We  have  seen  Liveland  Rspberry,  and 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  best,  early  apples. 
This  question  was  referred  to  Mr.  F. 
O.  Harrington,  Williamsburg,  Iowa, 
who  has  Liveland  Raspberry  in  bear- 
ing, and  he  replies  as  follows: 

“The  Liveland  apple  is  of  better  qual- 
ity as  a dessert  apple  and  more  at- 
tractive in  color  and  of  about  the  same 
size  as  Yellow  Transparent.  It  begins 
to  ripen  earlier  than  that  variety,  but 
requires  a longer  period  to  ripen  all 
its  fruit.  It  has  infinitely  better  keep- 
ing qualities.  If  picked  before  dead 
ripe  will  keep  several  weeks  in  ordi- 
nary cellar  conditions.  The  trees  have 
proven  absolutely  blight  proof  with  me 
though  surrounded  by  other  Russian 
varieties  that  actually  blighted  to 
de&th.  Is  a remarkably  symmetrical, 
handsome  tree  with  very  large  thick 


leaves,  medium  uniform  growth  and 
apparently  an  absoluto  ironclad  here, 
in  central  Iowa.  Is  not  a red  Trans- 
parent, in  fact,  it  is  not  a red  apple 
at  ail.  Its  general  color  is  a creamy 
white  with  striping  or  splashing  and 
sometimes  a cheek,  of  brightest  car- 
mine, making  it  a beautiful  apple.  It 
is  a good  handler  for  an  early  soft- 
fleshed  apple,  which  the  Yellow  Trans- 
parent is  not.  Is  not  quite  as  early 
coming  Into  bearing  as  Yellow  Trans- 
parent and  is  what  is  usually  termed  a 
biennial  bearer.” 


Varieties  of  Apples  for  Arkansas. 

I wish  to  plant  200  apple  trees  next 
winter  and  want  to  plant  about  three 
varieties  of  high-class  commercial 
sorts.  What  varieties  can  be  recom- 
mended for  this  locality? — J.  L.  L„ 
Leon,  Ark. 

Answer  by  Prof.  E.  Walker,  Univer- 
sity of  Arkansas;  Supposing  the  in- 
quirer has  land  from  800  to  1,000  feet 
or  over  in  elevation,  any  of  the  winter 
varieties  grown  in  Northwestern  Ar- 
kansas will  succeed  at  Leon,  Franklin 
County.  Among  the  best  high-class 
commercial  varieties  are  Jonathan, 
Grimes  Golden  and  Collins  Red.  Stay- 
man's  Winesap  and  Delicious  are  prom- 
ising new  varieties,  and  a few  trees 
might  well  be  planted  for  trial.  Maid- 
en’s Blush  and  Buckingham  are  good 
summer  varieties,  but  need  spraying 
for  best  results,  as,  indeed,  all  apples 
do. 


York  Imperial  Apple. 

Will  you  please  give  some  informa- 
tion regarding  the  quality  and  rights 
of  York  Imperial  apple  for  commercial 
use. — C.  H.  R„  Caldwell,  Idaho. 

fork  Imperial  is  an  apple  which 
varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is  a vigorous,  productive 
tree;  fruit  is  large,  solid,  and  a good 
keeper.  Opinion  differs  as  to  quality 
of  York  Imperial.  Personally,  we  do 
not  like  it,  yet  it  has  a good  reputation, 
and  in  some  parts  or  tne  country,  nota- 
bly in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  Virginia, 
and  in  the  fruit  districts  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  variety  does  remarkly  well. 
As  grown  in  these  places,  the  apple 
reaches  its  highest  development,  and 
takes  on  a rich  red  color.  Unless  the 
apples  are  well  colored  they  are  likely 


to  scald  in  cold  storage.  The  fruit  is 
rather  free  from  apple  scab,  and  there- 
fore Is  a good  commercial  sort  where 
this  disease  abounds.  We  doubt  very 
much  if  York  Imperial  will  be  a good 
apple  to  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  Cald- 
well. Certainly  better  apples  can  be 
grown  there.  Ask  your  neighbors  who 
have  this  variety  what  they  think  of  It. 


Pear  Trees  From  Seed. 

Has  any  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
had  any  experience  In  growing  pear 
trees  from  seed?  Will  such  trees  likely 
blight?  How  long  will  it  take  them  to 
come  into  bearing? — .T.  R.,  Florissant, 
Mo. 

Seedling  pear  trees  will  be  as  likely 
to  blight  as  those  which  have  been 
budded.  Immunity  cannot  tie  secured 
in  this  way.  Seedlings  will  differ  in 
reaching  bearing  age,  just  as  they  will 
differ  in  other  characteristics.  Of 
course,  they  can  be  brought  into  bear- 
ing very  early  by  taking  scions  and 
top-working  on  old  trees.  In  this  way 
one  can  determine  whether  the  new 
variety  is  worth  propagating. 


Where  to  Get  Potash. 

I notice  that  many  correspondents 
refer  to  using  a fertilizer  rich  in  potash 
to  get  fruits  of  good  color  and  firm- 
ness. I think  my  soil  needs  more 
potash,  and  want  to  know  where  it  can 
be  secured. — Illinois. 

Practically  all  the  potash  salts  comes 
from  Germany,  and  for  many  years  the 
sale  of  these  salts  has  been  confined  to 
manufacturers  of  fertilizers,  and  it  has 
been  hard  to  obtain  the  potash  salts 
alone.  Now,  however,  the  German  Kali 
Works,  which  controls  the  potash  sup- 
ply, is  prepared  to  furnish  the  salts  to 
ali  who  desire.  A letter  received  from 
this  company  says: 

“Manufacturers  of  mixed  fertilizers 
have  heretofore  absorbed  all  the  supply 
of  potash,  but  this  has  all  been 
changed,  and  thousands  of  farmers  who 
farm  for  profit  rather  than  for  mere 
wages  will  now  be  able  to  buy  all  the 
potash  salts  they  need  from  local 
dealers  everywhere.  They  can  also 
buy  the  salts  at  lower  prices  than  ever 
before.  This  means  that  farmers  can 
now  invest  in  plant  food  that  they 
themselves  can  buy  and  mix — fertilizers 


without  fillers  or  make-weights — arul 
pul  the  money  saved  from  interest, 
freight,  excessive  profits  on  fillers  and 
mixing  charges  Into  so  much  more 
actual  crop-making  fertilizer.  The 
great  German  potash  mines  are  now 
producing  enough  potash  to  enable  the 
American  selling  agency  to  guarantee 
delivery  of  all  that  is  needed  by  fer- 
tilizer manufacturers  and  by  dealers.” 
This  same  letter  says  that  if  Fruit- 
Grower  readers  will  write  to  German 
Kali  Works,  Continental  Bldg.,  Balti- 
more, Mi,  the  company  will  furnish 
particulars  and  prices.  Ask  for  a copy 
of  the  Farmers’  Note  Book,  too — it’s 
free  if  you  say  The  Fruit-Grower  sug- 
gested this.  Also  see  your  dealer  about 
a supply  of  potash. 


How  to  Handle  Dewberry  Plants. 

I planted  1,000  dewberry  plants  last 
spring.  How  should  they  be  mulched, 
if  at  all?  Shall  I raise  the  vines  from 
the  ground  or  not?  When  should  the 
mulch  be  applied? — A.  D.,  Hickman 
Mills,  Mo. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  In  this  sec- 

tion the  dewberry  is  usually  not  mulch- 
ed much.  Farther  north,  however, 
mulching  with  straw  or  other  available 
material  is  desirable.  It  is  probably 
best  not  to  raise  the  vines  from  the 
ground,  if  one  wishes  to  produce  the 
dewberries  with  the  least  expense. 
Small  areas  in  gardens  can  perhaps  be 
made  to  produce  better  fruit  if  the 
vines  are  trained  upward  on  a low 
trellis  or  wire  screen.  In  home  gar- 
dens where  a few  plants  are  grown  for 
home  use,  this  is  sometimes  success- 
fully done.  In  commercial  plantations, 
however,  it  entails  too  much  labor. 
Here  in  Missouri  the  plants  are  per- 
haps more  likely  to  pass  the  winter 
safely  if  they  lie  flat  on  the  ground. 

The  better  growers  in  Missouri  at- 
tach more  importance  to  the  method  of 
renewing  the  plants  right  after  fruit- 
ing than  they  do  to  subsequent  train- 
ing or  winter  mulching.  Perhaps  the 
most  economical  way  is  to  mow  over 
the  patch  as  soon  as  the  dewberries 
have  fruited  and  as  soon  as  the  trash 
has  had  a day  or  two  to  dry,  to  burn 
the  patch  over.  This  should  be  done 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  fruit  is 
off.  A fine  new  growth  of  fruiting 
wood  will  be  produced  after  the  burn- 
Continued  on  Page  64 


:39  PIECE: 

DINNER  SETS 


1 want  to  give  one  of  these  beautiful  American  Beauty  Rose  Dinner 
Sets  to  every  Lady  Reader  of  this  Paper  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 


flit.,  1 will  give  every  lady  reader 

mwMjr  " C rW  m of  this  paper  one  of  these 

beautiful  39-piece  Dinner  sets,  decorated  with  the  large, 
deep  glowing  American  Beauty  Rose,  the  most  beautiful 
rose  in  the  world.  I INVITE  YOU  TO  TAKE  IT.  I ask 
you  only  to  aid  me  in  the  veiy  slightest  degree  among 
your  friends,  "ust  speak  a kind  word  in  my  behalf.  I 
really  want  to  place  this  magnificent  dinner  set  on  your 
table  without  allowing  you  to  pay  me  one  penny. 

Send  me  no  money. 

Just  mail  me  a postal  card  or  sign  the  coupon.  But  do 
this  Today.  I will  then  send  you,  all  charges 

paid,  20  packages  of  my  very  best  high  grade  post  cards. 
I want  you  to  give  a package  of  post  cards  free  to  your 
friends  on  my  25c  introductory  offer.  Each  package  con- 
tains an  assortment  of  cards,  all  different,  no  two  alike. 
These  are  the  very  finest  gold  finished  flower  and  motto 
post  cards,  and  all  your  friends  will  want  a package  when 
they  see  how  beautiful  the  cards  really  are.  When  you 
have  given  away  the  post  cards  on  my  special  intoductory 
offer,  the  39-Piece  American  Beauty  Rose  Dinner  Set  will 
be  shipped  to  you  at  once  absolutely  free.  There  will 
be  no  delay.  The  dinner  sets  are  packed  in  strong 
boxes  guaranteed  against  all  breakage. 

I will  give  you  a whole 
box  of  six  lovely  and 
beautiful  handkerchiefs  if  you  are  prompt  and  show  me  that  you  mean 
business.  But  you  must  be  prompt.  I insist  on  promptness. 
Send  me  your  name  and  address  today.  Let  me  hear  from  you  at 
once.  Remember,  you  get  the  handkerchiefs  in  addition  to  the  Dinner 
Set.  The  half  dozen  handkerchiefs  is  an  extra  gift,  given  you  for 
being  prompt.  Don't  delay  a minute.  Get  your  pencil  and  w-ite 
today.  DO  It  now!  Remember,  you  get  the  39-piece  Gold  M“dal 
Dinner  Set  Free . And  besides  an  extra  gift  of  six  beautiful  hand- 
kerchiefs for  promptness.  Address 

C,  E.  Smith,  1485  Virginia  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Special  Extra  Prize . 


The  Decorations 

gied  with  the  most  exquisite  traceries  of  gold.  And  each  piece  Dears 
the  genuine  stamp  and  trade-mark  of  the  great  world-renowned 
Owen  Potteries  of  Minerva.  This  stamp  guarantees  the  quality  of 
the  china,  guarantees  it  absolutely.  It  proves  to  you  that  you  are  get- 
ting the  real  Gold  Medal  China,  the  “ Ware  that  Wears.” 
You  should  see  the  rich,  deep  red  of  these  delicious  roses.  They  are 
burned  into  this  handsome  chinaware  by  the  triplicate  process  of  firing 
and  then  glazed  with  the  perfection  of  knowlege  gained  by  nearly  half  a 
hundred  years  of  china  making  This  is  an  offer  you  must  accept  J 
you  want  the  most  beautiful  Dinner  Set  ever  made. 

Sign  this  Coupon-  / 

Put  Your  Name  Right  Here!l^"  * 

Do  it  NOW!  Never  before  has  there 
been  such  a startling  and  wonderful  prem 
ium  offered.  Remember  it  is  free  to  you 
-39-pieces  free— no  disagreeable  work 
and  a grand  extra  prize  of  six  hand-  V.  ^ 
kerchiefs  if  you  are  prompt.  Sign  Jy  ^ 
this  Coupon  today.  Grasp  this  ^ 

great  and  extraordinary  offer—  <y  *0  *0^' 
the  greatest  and  the  most  ex-  , j? 
traordinary  offer  ever  made.  ° XV  . 


Jr 


Sign  this 
TODAY. 


Coupon 
Don’t 


Delay.  Do 

NOW! 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


NATIONAL 

ORCHARD 

HEATERS 

The  heating  of  orchards  to  prevent  loss  of 
fruit  by  late  freeze  is  past  the  experimental 
stage.  It  is  a demonstrated  success.  You 
may  not  need  it — but  it  is  like  insurance 
against  loss  by  fire.  It  safeguards  your 
property  in  case  a freeze  does  come. 

It  is  poor  business  policy  to  risk  possible 
loss  of  an  entire  crop  of  fruit  in  a single 
night,  when  a comparatively  small  expense 
will  insure  you  against  loss.  You  would  not 
not  leave  your  house  or  barn  unprotected  by 
fire  insurance.  Then  why  should  you  hesi- 
tate to  insure  your  fruit  crops  against  loss  by 
freeze  ? 


We  recommend  using  about  eighty  heaters 
per  acre,  which  will  raise  the  temperature  10 
to  12  degrees  in  a very  short  time.  The  fuel 
to  be  used  depends  on  the  supply  available. 
We  make  both  oil  and  coal  heaters — use 
whichever  fuel  is  cheapest  in  your  vicinity. 
Both  styles  of  our  heaters  have  been  well 
tested  and  we  can  present  testimonials  from 
scores  of  growers  who  saved  their  crops  the 
spring  of  1909  by  their  use. 

Write  us  now  and  get  ready  to  protect 
your  crop  next  spring.  We  can  help  you  as- 
certain just  what  supplies  will  be  needed  for 
an  orchard  of  any  size,  and  our  experience 
will  be  helpful  to  you  in  saving  money.  Now 
is  the  time  to  place  your  order  for  heaters, 
for  in  the  spring  months,  when  they  are 
needed,  the  demand  can  hardly  be  supplied 
— and  your  crop  may  be  lost  while  you  are 
waiting  for  your  order  to  be  filled. 

Take  no  risk — prepare  now  to  protect  your 
crop.  Orchard  heating  is  as  practicable  as 
spraying.  Be  consistent.  Save  your  crops 
from  injury  of  every  kind.  Write  us  today 
and  let  us  help  you. 

THE  NATIONAL  ORCHARD  HEATER  CO., 
GRAND  JUNCTION,  COLORADO. 


Hamilton  Reservoir 

Orchard  Heater 


“Draw  the  cover  and  the  fire  does  the 
rest,”  giving  required  fire  to  overcome 
15  degrees  of  frost  or  only  2 degrees 
and  burn  oil  only  in  proportion  to  fire 
used. 

A regulated  fire  adds  efficiency,  safety 
and  is  far  more  economical  than  any 
other  method. 

Reservoir  of  oil  not  under  fire.  Will 
burn  all  night  without  attention  after 
lighting. 

Proper  combustion  for  most  successful 
out-of-doors  heating. 

Hundreds  of*  car-loads  of  fruit  saved 
by  this  heater  in  this  valley  last  spring. 

Write  us  for  full  information  and  don’t 
wait. 

Hamilton  Reservoir  Orchard 
Heater  Company 

GRAND  JUNCTION  : COLORADO 


Haswell’s  Perfected 
Orchard  Heater 


Protect  Your  Fruit 
Crop  Against  Frost 


Orchard  heating  has 
passed  the  experimental 
stage  and  is  now  an  ac- 
complished fact.  It  is 
up  to  the  grower  to 
select  the  best  and  most 
economical  heater.  The 
“Haswell  Orchard  Heat- 
er” gives  more  heat 
from  the  same  amount 
of  oil  than  any  open  pot 
can  possibly  do.  Notice 
the  draft  holes  in  the 
hood.  The  draft  draws 
the  air  onto  the  burn- 
ing oil  in  just  the  right 
proportion  to  produce 
almost  perfect  combus- 
tion. _ It  is  practically 
an  oil  stove  giving  a 
steady  and  continuous 
heat  and  plenty  of 
smudge,  with  no  atten- 
tion after  lighting,  will 
burn  eight  hours. 
Address  for  Full  Information  and  Prices, 

W.  S.  HASWELL,  Patentee 

1631  Emerson  Street  DENVER,  COLO. 


Just  the  thing 

for  water  supply 


Why  not  buy  the 
Kline  Ram  that  is 
sold  on  its  merits  and 
Is  guaranteed  to  be 
the  best.  Write  for 
catalogue. 

::  BEAVERTOWN,  PA. 


Questions  on  Orchard  Heating 


Since  the  success  of  those  Colorado 
•growers  who  saved  their  fruit  from 
freezing  last  spring  by  using  orchard 
heaters  there  has  been  much  interest 
in  this  subject  among  orchardists 
everywhere.  During  the  past  few 
weeks  The  Fruit-Grower  received  so 
many  questions  on  this  subject  that 
we  sent  to  a number  of  manufac- 
turers of  orchard  heaters  a set  of 
questions,  with  the  hope  that  in  this 
way  we  could  help  many  of  our  read- 
ers who  want  to  try  orchard  heating 
the  coming  spring. 

Here  are  the  questions  sent  out,  and 
the  numbers  of  the  answers  by  the 
different  manufacturers  correspond  to 
the  numbers  of  these  questions: 

1.  — How  many  heaters  do  you  rec- 
ommend per  acre? 

2.  — Should  any  extra  heaters  be 
placed  at  the  edge  of  the  orchard  on 
the  windward  side? 

3.  — Where  are  heaters  placed,  near 
trees  or  between  rows? 

4.  — Is  there  any  advantage  in  ele- 
vating heaters,  to  put  them  nearer 
branches? 

5. — How  many  heaters  can  one  man 
attend? 

6.  — What  temperature  is  the  signal 
for  lighting  heaters? 

7.  — What  effect  does  wind  have  on 
effectiveness  of  heaters? 

The  answers  to  these  questions,  as 
submitted  by  the  manufacturers  of 
heaters,  will  be  found  following: 

From  Round  Crest  Orchard 
Heater  Co. 

1.  No  matter  what  make  of  heater 
is  used,  we  strongly  recommend  that 
from  100  to  120  pots  per  acre  be 
placed.  The  number  per  acre  used 
should  depend  upon  the  degree  of 
cold.  We  have  used  from  40  to  100 
per  acre,  with  a temperature  from  4 
to  15  degrees  below  the  freezing  point. 
We  believe  the  placing  of  a small 
number  of  heaters  to  the  acre  and  in- 
creasing the  heat  produced  by  each 
heater,  as  the  temperature  drops,  is 
absolutely  the  wrong  principle.  The 
more  you  distribute  your  heat,  the 
less  amount  of  fuel  you  require  for  a 
certain  amount  of  heat.  (See  “Notes 
on  Frosts,”  Farmer’s  Bulletin  No. 
104.)  The  government  supports  this 
theory.  One  hundred  pounds  of 
steam,  distributed  by  a dozen  small 
radiators  in  an  auditorium  will  heat 
more  effectively,  than  if  distributed 
by  one  large  radiator. 

2.  There  should  be  an  extra  row 
of  heaters  around  the  outside  of  an  or- 
chard, especially  on  the  windward 
side. 

3.  If  trees  are  close  enough  one 
heater  should  be  placed  between  each 
two  trees,  in  the  tree  row.  If  planted 
further  apart,  then  between  each  two 
trees  in  the  tree  row,  and  opposite 
each  tree  on  windward  side,  about  six 
feet  from  the  tree. 

4.  There  is  no  advantage  in  elevat- 
ing heaters.  Heat  rises  and  spreads 
better  when  generated  near  the 
ground. 

5.  One  man  can  light  500  heaters, 
on  five  acres,  in  one-half  hour.  Two 
men  with  tank  wagon  should  refill 
twenty-five  to  thirty  acres  of  heaters 
during  one  day. 

6.  Lighting  should  start  when  ther- 
mometers are  a degree  or  two.  above 
danger  point.  Danger  point,  32  to 
28,  depending  upon  condition  blos- 
soms are  in.  The  further  advanced 
the  greater  the  danger. 

7.  When  there  is  much  wind,  more 
heaters  have  to  be  used  to  the  acre, 
as  the  same  amount  of  heat  on  a 
windy  night  will  not  raise  the  tem- 
perature as  much  as  on  a practically 
still  night.  With  a wind  from  15  to 
25  miles  an  hour  from  50  to  100  per 
cent  more  heat  has  to  be  generated. 
We  believe  that  a slight  breeze  tends 
to  disseminate  the  heat,  so  that  under 
such  a condition  probably  no  more 
heaters  would  be  required  than  on  a 
still  night. 

at 

From  The  Frost  Prevention  Company. 

1.  For  a fall  of  28  degrees,  40  heat- 


ers; 26  degrees,  60  heaters;  24  degrees, 
80  heaters;  20  degrees,  100  heaters. 

2.  Yes,  a few  extras. 

3.  For  moderate  frosts,  between  the 
rows.  For  severe  freeze  suspended 
by  piece  of  wire  from  the  tree-limb, 
or  near  tree. 

4.  Yes,  a great  advantage.  For  a 
severe  freeze  our  California  practice 
is  to  suspend  the  heater  on  a stout 
tree-limb,  a safe  distance  from  the 
trunk,  with  a piece  of  wire.  Our  heater 
is  especially  adapted  for  an  emergency 
of  this  kind. 

5.  About  five  acres  with  our  system 
The  heaters  should  be  fired  quickly 
when  alarm  is  sounded. 

6.  Our  frost  alarm  thermometer 
sounds  the  danger  signal  automatical- 
ly at  the  proper  time,  hence  no  un- 
necessary waste  of  fuel. 

7.  It  causes  the  fuel  to  burn  more 
vigorously  in  our  heater,  but  will  ex- 
tinguish the  fire  in  some  other  heaters 
of  faulty  construction. 

From  Ideal  Orchard  Heater  Company. 

1.  Forty  to  fifty  “Ideals”  for  actual 
service.  It  is  a good  plan  to  have 
sixty,  so  a few  may  be  held  in  reserve 
for  exceptionally  long  firing. 

2.  The  edges  of  orchard  should  be 
reinforced  with  heaters,  leaving  fewer 
heaters  in  proportion  in  center  of  or- 
chard, as  the  heat  is  forced  toward 
the  center  by  the  pressure  of  cold  air 
on  outside. 

3.  Between  trees  in  rows,  so  that  a 
team  with  sled  or  wagon  can  be  driven 
through  to  reload  without  interfering 
witn  heaters.  This  also  permits  cul- 
tivating, spraying,  and  irrigating  to 
be  done  before*heaters  are  taken  up. 

4.  There  is  no  advantage.  Damage 
by  frost  or  freezing  is  caused  by  cold 
air  settling  to  the  ground  and  piling 
up  until  it  envelops  the  fruit.  To 
make  frost  fighting  most  effective, 
cold  air  must  not  be  allowed  to  set- 
tle. The  heater  should  be  high  enough 


Fll  Save  You 

$26^2 

on  my  1910  Split  Hickory  Auto- 
Seat  Buggy.  Or,  25%  saving 
guaranteed  on  retail  price  of  any 
vehicle.  Made  to  order.  30days’ 
road  test— 2-year  guarantee. 

Let  Me  Pay  the 
Postage  on  Big 
Free  Book  to  You 

Shows  125  styles.  Also  harness. 

Beautiful  color-views.  Prices  astor 
ishingly  low.  Write  me  now. 

H.  Co  Phelps,  Pres. 

The  OhioCarriage  Mfg.Co. 

Sta.  46  .Columbus,  O. 

* 


1 Ornamental  Fence 


Cheaper  than  wood.  For  Lawns, 
Churches,  Cemeteries,  Public 
Grounds.  Also  Farm  and  Poultry 
Fence.  Catalogue  free. 

Write  for  special  offer. 

The  Ward  Fence  Co.  Box  180,  Decatur,  End. 


Grand  Valley’s 
Largest  Fruit  Crop 

(Three  thousand  car  loads,  valued  at  $3,000,000) 

was  saved  almost  entirely  by  coal. 

56,000  Ideal  Heaters 

were  used,  giving  entire  satisfaction.  Coal  properly  handled  and 
burned  in  a good  heater  is  the  best  fuel  for  orchard  heating.  One  ton 
of  good  coal  will  produce  as  much  heat  as  175  gallons  of  crude  oil. 
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Burns  Evenly  Without  Attention 

Gentlemen:  Palisade,  Colorado. 

I have’  used  your  orchard  heater  and  find  it  very  satisfactory  in  every  way.  It 
lights  easy,  burns  well,  and  does  not  require  much  attention  after  lighting.  I can 
cheerfully  recommend  it  to  any  of  my  brother  orchardists  as  very  good. 

Yours  truly,  H-  J-  C.  BOX. 

Dear  Sirs-  Palisade,  Colorado. 

As  I am  so  well  pleased  with  the  “IDEAL”  smudge  pot  by  saving  my  fruit  crop, 
thought  I would  let  you  know  that  the  pot  is  a great  success  in  this  part  of  the 
Valley.  They  far  surpass  all  others  that  are  in  the  country  near  by. 

Yours  truly,  O-  U.  COOK. 

Dear  Sirs:  Grand  Junction.  Colorado. 

During  the  frost  period  of  last  spring  I made  a thorough  test  of  the  best  heaters 
on  the  market  by  putting  several  makes  into  actual  service,  and  as  a result  am  con- 
vinced that  your  heater  is  superior  to  all  other  coal  or  oil  burning  heaters.  1 will 
be  in  the  market  for  an  additional  supply  of  Ideal  Orchard  Heaters  for  next  season's 
campaign.  Very  truly  yours,  C.  S.  HORAHAN. 

Dear  Sirs:  Grand  Junction.  Colorado. 

As  I have  used  your  orchard  heater  with  perfect  success,  I think  it  .iust  to  you 
to  recommend  them  to  any  one.  They  are  easier  to  fill,  easy  to  light  and  give  off 
more  heat  than  any  I have  seen.  W.  M.  HALLMAN. 

The  "IDEAL”  is  the  salvation  of  the  Palisade  Peach  and  the  only  coal  pot. 

Yours  truly,  H.  L.  STEBBINS,  Palisade,  Colorado. 

Mr.  Fruit-Grower,  get  busy — others  are  busy— we  are  busy  selling 
heaters  that  will  save  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  fruit  next  spring. 
Don’t  you  want  yours  saved?  We  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  how  crops  are 
saved  at  a small  expense,  in  blooming  time.  Agents  wanted. 

THE  IDEAL  ORCHARD  HEATER  COMPANY 
Grand  Junction,  Colorado 


J M.  KLINE 


January, 1910 
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Savings  Mean  Profit 

Why  buy  more  expensive  Heaters  than  the  “ Troutman ” 
and  be  at  an  additional  expense  of  $8.00  to  $10.00  per  acre 
each  season,  on  account  of  greater  consumption  of  oib 


Fadts,  Not  Theories 

The  Troutman  Orchard  Heater  is  built  on  scientific 
principle,  and  is  the  only  device  of  its  kind  on  the  market 
that  is. 

The  consumption  of  fuel  to  the  amount  of  heat  pro- 
duced is  Jess  than  in  any  other  orchard  heater. 

The  center  draft  supplies  oxygen  already  heated,  to 
the  burning  fuel,  which  causes  a much  more  perfect  utiliza- 
tion of  the  heat  units. 

What  Does  This  Mean? 

Just  this!  Owing  to  the  less  amount  of  oil  required, 
any  other  heater  to  be  as  cheap  the  first  year  will  have  to 
sell  for  $10  per  100  less  than  the  Troutman. 

It  means  that  within  two  or  three  years  any  other 
device  on  the  market  would  be  COSTLY  IF  GIVEN 
AWAY. 

INVESTIGATE  THOROUGHLY  BEFORE  PUR- 
CHASING ANYTHING  ELSE. 

Send  Your  Orders  In  Now.  The  time  is  short,  and  you  cannot 
expect  to  get  prompt  delivery  of  the  heaters  if  you  put  off  ordering  until 
the  last  moment. 

We  Shall  Fill  Orders  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  These 
heaters  cannot  be  made  in  a day,  and  demands  are  likely  to  be  very 
heavy  later  on. 


Read  the  Following: 

The  Ex-Governor  of  New  Mexico,  Mr.  H.  J.  Hagerman,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Southspring  Ranch  and  Cattle  Co.,  of  Roswell, 
N.  M.,  writes  in  part:  "We  used  3,000  Troutman' Orchard  Heaters, 

and  found  ihem  very  satisfactory.  These  heaters  are  supplied  with 
an  air  chamber  beneath  the  floor,  with  a flue  up  the  center,  thus 
aiding  combustion.  The  more  complete  the  combustion,  the  greater 
the  heat  for  the  amount  of  oil  used.” 


The  same  story  everywhere. 

The  Olsen-Royce  Co.,  of  North  Yakima,  Wash.,  says:  "If  we 

could  not  replace  these  heaters  we  would  not  part  with  ours  at 
any  price.  We  were  able  to  save  our  entire  crop  on  the  30  acres 
which  we  protected.  We  will  have  the  largest  crop  this  season 
ever  harvested  from  this  prune  orchard.” 


Mr.  L.  L.  Haines,  a Western  slope  grower,  and  manager  in  the 
season  of  1009  of  the  Colorado  Fruit-Growers’  Association,  of  Delta, 
Colo.,  says:  "I  installed  2,000  Troutman  Heaters.  Oil  burning  pots 

are  the  only  ones  to  be  considered,  and  of  these  The  Troutman 
Heater,  by  reason  of  the  increased  oxygen  supply,  given  by  means 
of  the  center  flue,  is  the  most  efficient  of  all  I have  seen.” 


Another  grower  in  the  Grand  Valley  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Robert 
Shaw,  of  Clifton,  says:  “Your  heaters  saved  our  crop.  They  went 

to  work  and  not  one  missed;  100  pots  to  the  acre  is  a warranty 
deed  to  a full  fruit  crop,  where  the  temperature  reaches  20  degrees 
above  zero.” 

REMEMBER 

The  Three  Sizes  of  the  Troutman  Orchard  Heaters,  No.  1,  the 
“Standard,”  holding  five  quarts  of  oil,  and  burning  full  seven  hours;  No. 
2,  our  “Intermediate,”  holding  seven  quarts  of  oil,  and  burning  ten  hours; 
No.  3,  our  “Reservoir”  heater,  holding  six  gallons  and  burning  thirty- 
five  hours. 


THE  LOWEST  PRICES— THE  HIGHEST  VALUE.  Write  us  today  for  prices  and  full  information,  addressing 

The  Round  Crest  Orchard  Heater  Company 

P.  H.  Troutman,  Vice-President  CANON  CITY,  COLORADO 
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to  clean  well,  and  also  high  enough 
that  heat  is  not  absorbed  by  the 
ground. 

5.  Ordinarly  400  “Ideals.”  During 
an  exceptionally  long  firing  200. 

6.  Generally  speaking  32  degrees. 
Much  depends  on  the  time  of  the 
night  that  it  gets  cold,  and  also  the 
condition  of  the  buds  are  in  and  the 
kind  of  fruit  to  be  saved.  A great 
many  factors  enter  into  the  proposi- 
tion, too  many  to  be  answered  in  a 
small  space. 

7 Drives  heat  and  smoke  out  of 
orchard,  causing  them  to  be  less  ef- 
fective. Heaters  are  rarely  needed 
during  a wind,  as  the  wind  keeps  the 
cold  air  from  settling  and  causing 
frost. 

% 

From  Hamilton  Reservoir  Orchard 
Heater  Co. 

1.  Not  one  more  than  is  necessary. 
A vast  majority  of  the  orchards  of 

Ithis  valley  were  equipped  with  from 
forty  to  fifty  pots  per  acre  last  spring 
and  fine  results  were  secured.  Every 
added  heater  makes  greater  demands 
on  labor,  both  for  day  and  night  work, 
and  makes  the  whole  more  cumber- 
some and  expensive  to  handle.  Small 
heaters  with  a fixed  fire  and  with  a 
burning  surface  of  approximately 
forty  square  inches  should  use  from 
100  to  150  per  acre.  Not  that  so  many 
fires  are  needed  to  meet  ordinary  con- 
ditions, but  because  of  the  fact  that 
additional  heaters  have  to  be  called 
into  service  as  those  first  lighted  burn 

I out,  or  in  the  event  the  heaters  first 
fired  do  not  carry  the  required  tem- 
perature; also  to  overcome  the  de- 
crease *n  the  size  of  the  fire  as  it  burns 
down  in  a taper  wall  pot,  this  decrease 
ir»  some  instances  amounting  to  30 
to  40  per  cent.  A heater  of  several 
gallons  capacity  at  once  removes  one 
ot  the  necessities  for  so  many  small 
pots. 

2 It  is  best  in  every  case  to  place 
an  extra  row  all  around  the  orchard, 
even  though  your  neighbor  abutting 
may  be  equipped.  My  next  door  neigh- 
bor did  not  heat  on  three  nights  that 


I did  as  he  used  coal  and  it  was  near 
sun  up  and  he  would  not  lose  his 
coal  for  so  short  a burn.  The  extra 
pots  were  just  as  necessary  on  that 
side  as  though  he  had  no  equipment 
in  his  orchard.  Also  one  never  knows 
from  which  direction  the  air  circula- 
tion may  come.  It  may  be  from  the 
east  for  two  hours  and  suddenly 
change  and  the  heaters  on  the  east 
side  may  be  extinguished  and  those 
lighted  that  are  brought  into  need 
by  the  shifting  circulation.  On  a dead 
still  morning  when  it  would  xippear 
that  no  extra  outside  heaters  would 
be  needed  it  will  be  found  that  the 
escape  of  heat  from  the  pots  will  draw 
the  cold  air  into  the  edges  of  the  or- 
chard from  the  outside  and  the  first 
row  of  trees  will  get  a more  intense 
frost  and  the  need  is  greater  therefore 
on  the  edges  for  more  fire.  The  extra 
reinforcement  on  the  edges  is  essential 
and  will  pay. 

3.  Usually  in  the  center  of  the  rows 
or  midway  between  rows  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  the  trees  all  around.  If 
fifty  heaters  per  acre  are  used  and 
the  tree  setting  is  sixty-five  it  would 
not  come  out  even  between  the  rows. 
It  is  best  to  place  the  heaters  as  near 
an  equal  distance  apart  to  get  a uni- 
form heat  and  smoke  condition,  but 
in  the  event  this  plan  should  bring  a 
heater  near  a tree  it  should  be  placed 
away  or  from  under  the  tree  to  avoid 
any  possible  damage  to  the  bark  or 
foliage.  The  direct  heat  arising  is 
quite  intense  and  if  burning  for  sev- 
eral hours  and  directly  under  the  tree 
it  is  very  likely  to  scorch  or  overheat 
the  bark  and  it  would  wither  up.  If 
placed  away  from  the  tree  no  possible 
damage  can  be  done  to  foliage,  fruit  or 
tree. 

4.  No.  There  are  several  disad- 
vantages. The  nearer  the  ground  the 
heater  can  be  placed  the  better  the 
radiation  passes  through  the  trees. 
Heat  radiating  from  these  heaters  is 
conserved  under  the  cloud  of  smoke 
and  passes  through  the  trees,  and  if 
the  device  were  elevated  the  heat 
would  more  quickly  pass  above  the 
tree  tops  and  largely  out  of  the  zone 


Money  In  Early  Tomatoes 


One  of  my  customers  sold  $102.35 
worth  of  big:  red  Tomatoes  from  100 
plants  in  his  back  yard.  Another, 
from  14  plants  in  her  flower  garden, 
sold  312  lbs.  during  July  and  August 
for  $16.70.  It‘s  all  in  knowing  how 
and  in  using  the  right  seed.  They 
used  my  new  tomato 

Field’s 

Early 

June 

Earlier  than  Earliana,  as  handsome 
as  Stone,  as  solid  as  Ponderosa,  and 
a greater  yielder  than  any  of  them. 
The  greatest  new  Tomato  in  25  years. 
Small  Pkt.  20c,  3 for  50c,  % oz.  $1.00. 
(This  for  specially  selected  seed,  saved 
early.) 

My  garden  manual  and  seed  catalog 
will  give  you  lots  of  pointers  and  good 
advice  about  gardening.  It’s  free,  and 
people  who  claim  to  know  say  it’s 
worth  more  than  it  costs  you.  Try  it 
and  see. 


Henry  Field,  Pres.  HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO.,  Shenandoah,  Iowa 


of  influence.  This  feature,  however, 
would  largely  be  influenced  by  the 
density  of  the  smoke  cloud.  Practice 
here  has  shown  that  the  fire  nearest 
the  ground  is  the  best. 

5.  If  coal  heaters,  one  man  to  the 
acre  would  be  desirable.  The  number 
absolutely  necessary  is  determined 
largely  by  the  willingness  of  the  men 
to  stoke  coal,  also  by  the  condition  of 
the  ground.  If  it  is  very  muddy  much 
slower  work  is  the  result  and  more 
men  are  needed  as  the  demands  are 
exacting.  The  size  of  the  acreage 
would  make  no  difference,  but  a safe 
estimate  for  average  conditions,  taken 
from  the  work  actually  done  here, 
one  man  may  possibly  light  and  care 
for  two  acres  as  an  average.  Good 
horses  that  are  fire  wise  and  sleds 
must  be  employed  all  night  or  con- 
tinuously while  the  coal  pot  is  burning 
or  until  the  necessity  for  fire  is  past 


DOUBLE  THE  QUANTITY 
OF  WATER 

; delivered  by  any  other  deep  well  cylinder 
pump,  is  raised  by  the 

“AMERICAN” 

DEEP  WELL  PUMP 

The  reason  is  it  delivers  the 
full  capacity  of  the  cylinder 
both  on  the  DOWN-stroke 
and  the  UP-stroke,  making 
it  actually  double  capacity. 

There’s  a revelation  to 
pump  users  in  our  new 
Deep  Well  Pump  Catalog. 

THE  AMERICANS'  WELL 
WORKS,  Gen.  Office  and 
Works,  Aurora,  III. 

1st  Nat.  Bk.  Bklg.,  Chicago 
American  PrnmCo..  118  W.  5th  St.,  Joplin,  Mo. 
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DER  AGENTS  WANTED 

fUeach  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
1910  Bicycle.  Write  for  special  offer. 

We  Ship  on  Approval  -without  a cent 
deposit . allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  prepay  freight  on  every  bicycle. 

, FACTORY  PRICES  on  bicycles,  tires 
_ sundries.  Donot  buy  until  you  receive  our  cat- 
alogs and  learn  our  unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  special  offer. 
Tires,  coaster  brake  rear  wheels,  lamps,  sundries,  half  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  D«pt.  r.267  Cnica*o,  III 
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and  then  a good  amount  of  coal  in 
each  heater  burns  up  that  is  not 
needed. 

With  oil,  and  using  a small  heater 
burning  possibly  four  hours  and  with 
but  a four-hour  burn,  just  enough  men 
to  light  up  is  all  that  is  necessary; 
say  one  man  to  five  acres.  In  the 
event,  however,  a fire  for  five  hours 
should  be  needed  these  pots  would 
have  to  be  refilled,  more  especially  if 
the  temperature  goes  pretty  low,  so 
that  all  the  small  pots  are  called  into 
use.  This  refilling  act  is  a very  hard 
one  as  the  field  pots  must  all  be  re- 
filled within  a half  hour  so  that  none 
will  go  out,  and  this  requires  men. 

6.  In  our  dry  climate  we  aim  to 
never  let  the  temperature  go  below 
30  and  we  call  that  the  firing  point. 
With  any  system  that  requires  longer 
time  in  which  to  get  good  heat,  it  will  _ 
be  necessary  to  begin  firing  at  33  or 
33,  and  in  the  event  it  did  not  go-  be- 
low 30  that  system  will  consume  one 
filling  of  the  heater,  all  through,,  when 
it  was  not  necessary  to  have  burned  it 
at  all. 

* In  more  humid  climates  probably 
32  would  be  as  low  the  temperature 
should  be  allowed  to  go.  No  doubt 
that  the  moisture  condition  of  the 
ground,  humidity  of  the  atmosphere, 
air  drainage  from  surrounding  higher 
grounds,  variety  of  fruit,  condition 
and  advancement  of  the  fruit  buds  or 
bloom,  age  of  the  trees,  have  just  as 
much  to  do  with  determining  this 
question  as  does  the  system  used  in 
heating,  and  as  the  average  grower 
cannot  determine  all  these  various 
points  it  is  well  to  light  early  enough 
and  burn  a little  fuel  rather  than  make 
a mistake  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
question  and  lose  part  of  a crop,  if  not 
all. 

7.  Requires  more  heat  and  certainly 
more  smoke.  A breeze  will  carry  the 
smoke  and  heat  through  the  trees  and 
on  over  to  your  neighbors,  possibly, 
before  it  rises  above  the  plane  of  the 
trees  and  he  will  get  the  benefit.  The 
best  way  to  meet  this  is  to  increase  the 
fire  so  that  more  heat  and  moke 
smoke  are  liberated,  and  if  this  is  done 
good  results  can  be  obtained.  Should 
a grower  be  in  an  isolated  position 
and  no  heating  going  on  about  him 
he  will,  of  course,  get  no  benefit  from 
his  neighbors’  fire  in  case  of  wind,  and 
he  will  therefore  have  to  use  much 
more  fire, 

it 

From  the  National  Orchard  Haeter 
Co. 

1.  We  recommend  eighty  heaters 
per  acre,  as  best  results  have  been 
obtained  with  that  number. 

2.  Recommend  placing  heaters 
thicker  around  edge  and  on  windward 
side. 

3.  Place  heaters  between  rows,  in 
center  of  diamond  when  practicable. 

4.  No;  set  the  heaters  on  the 
ground. 

5.  After  filling,  one  man  can  attend 
400  oil  heaters  or  200  coal  heaters. 

6.  We  recommend  lighting  heaters 
when  temperature  falling  reaches  33 
or  34  degrees  above  zero.  It  is  easier 
to  hold  temperature  up  than  to  raise  it. 

7.  Strong  wind  reduces  effectiveness 
of  heaters  to  some  extent. 

it 

From  W.  B.  Newlon,  Agent  Bartow 
Heater. 

1.  This  cannot  be  answered  except 
in  a general  way,  as  conditions  are  dif- 
ferent in  different  localities  and  there 
is  a very  wide  difference  in  the  amount 
of  heat  produced  by  the  different 
kinds  of  heaters,  but  my  experience  is, 
that  at  least  one  heater  to  a tree 
should  be  used,  and  if  the  orchard 
does  not  contain  sixty  trees  to  the 
acre  that  many  heaters  should  be  used 
anyway,  and  the  operator  will  be  bet- 
ter satisfied  with  the  results  by  using 
from  sixty  to  seventy-five  heaters  per 
acre,  although  a less  quantity  will  pro- 
duce results. 

2.  Double  the  amount  of  heaters 
should  be  used  on  the  row  of  trees 
towards  which  the  wind  is  coming. 

3.  This  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
trees  and  also  pruning.  My  experi- 
ence is,  from  the  fact  that  heat  always 
goes  up,  best  results  are  acquired  by 
placing  the  heater  about  three  feet 


from  the  base  of  the  tree  on  the  wind- 
ward side,  allowing  the  heat  to  go  up 
through  the  branches. 

4.  Certainly  not.  Heat  goes  up,  and 
the  lower  you  can  get  your  heater  the 
better. 

5.  That  depends  altogether  on  the 
heater  being  operated.  One  man  can 
attend  one  thousand  of  the  average  oil 
heaters  after  they  have  been  placed  in 
the  orchard  and  filled  ready  for  opera- 
tion. 

6.  This  depends  upon  condition  of 
buds.  If  the  tree  is  in  full  bloom, 
lighting  should  be  started  when  the 
temperature  reaches  31;  if  the  buds 
have  not  unfolded,  29. 

7.  Results  are  usually  better  when 
there  is  some  wind,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  can  be  attributed  to  two 
causes:  First,  the  heaters  usually  pro- 
duce more  heat,  and  the  wind  blows 
the  heat  through  the  orchard  in  place 
of  allowing  it  to  go  straight  up.  Sec- 
ond, the  buds  will  stand  several  de- 
grees lower  temperature  by  reason  of 
the  wind,  keeping  the  branches  in 
motion.  This  may  seem  strange,  but 
is  an  established  fact.  Will  also  say 
that  the  heaters  themselves  while  in 
operation  always  produce  a light 
breeze,  which  in  itself  is  beneficial. 


CRIMSON  WINTER 

RHUBARB  J.  B.  WAGNER,  The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


New  giant  variety — the 
California.  Everybody 


wonder  plant  of  Southern 
is  iust  crazy  about  it. 


THE  BEST  is  what  you  want 

Barnes  Nurseries,  Station  K,  Cincinnati,  0. 

For  Root  Grafts,  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamentals,  Plants,  Vines  and  Roses 

When  writing  to  advertisers  always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower 


FROST  PREVENTION 

SAVING  FRUIT  CROP  BY  SIMPLE  MEANS 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  loss  occasioned  by  insect  pests, 
there  is  probably  no  one  cause  of  loss  so  seriously  affecting  fruit  crops 
as  frost. 

THE  BOLTON  ORCHARD  HEATER  and 
BOLTON  AUTOMATIC  FROST  ALARM  THERMOMETER 

will  positively  protect  any  orchard  or  vineyard  from  damage  at  a very 
small  cost.  We  showed  Colorado — we  would  like  to  show  the  Middle 
States.  For  full  information  and  particulars,  address 

THE  FROST  PREVENTION  CO. 

Established  since  1902.  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 


THE 


Bartow  Orchard  Heater 


“LATEST  AND  BEST 


The  heater  that  furnishes  what  you  want  “HEAT.”  One  hundred 
per  cent  more  than  any  other  on  the  market.  Burns  equal  quanti- 
ties of  fuel,  oil  and  oxygen.  The  oxygen  costs  you  nothing. 

We  Challenge  Our  Competitors 

to  TESTS  of  Heat 


Before  Buying  Your  Heaters 
Let  Us  Prove  This  Statement: 


WE  HAVE 


All  Parts  Made  to  Nest-Like  Lard  Pails 


THE  BEST  HEATER  MADE 

Manufactured  by 

The  American  Can  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Reference  of  Efficiency  of  Heater, 

Dr.  C.  R.  Woodson,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

W.B.  NEWLON,  Gen.  Agt. 


j.  Cor.  3d  and  Grand  Ave.  PUEBLO,  COLO.  \ Veritable  Furnace 


Cultivate  the  Orchard— Harrow 
the  Fields— Cover  the  Seed— 
I—  All  With  this  ONE 


ACME 


Orchard 
Cultivator 
and  Harrow 


“'Should  be  in  Every  Orchard,**  says  Mr.  J.  H.  Hale  ol 
Sffimth  Glastonbury,  Connecticut. 

IN  1899  Mr.  Hale  bought  an  ACME  Combination  Orchard  Culti_ 
vator  and  Harrow.  He  then  wrote  us  of  the  perfect  satisfac* 
tion  it  was  giving  him.  Eight  years  later,  in  1907,  Mr.  Hale  wrote 
us  again  as  follows: 

“After  still  further  use  of  the  No.  25  Acme  Orchard  Cultivator, 
I am  fully  convinced  that  it  is  all  right,  and  an  implement  that  should 
be  in  every  orchard  of  the  land  where  thorough  cultivation  is  wanted.’’ 
Isn’t  this  the  cultivator  you  want  for  your  orchard?  And  re- 
member, this  same  ACME  is  as  good  a field  harrow  as  it  is  an  orchard 
cultivator. 

Notice  the  illustrations.  You  get  practically  two  implements  for 
the  price  of  one. 

„ _ _ j __  As  the  cut  shows,  this  ACME  has 

f OP  Orchard  Use  two  gangs  of  coulters  or  knives. 

Each  gang  is  3%  ft.  wide  attached 
to  a coupling  bar  654  ft.  wide.  For  orchard  work  the  gangs  are 
attached  to  the  ends  of  the  bar.  leaving  a vacant  space  in  the  center. 
This  gives  a spread  of  10  ft.  A narrower  spread  is  arranged  If  de- 


Extended  tor  Orchard  Cultivating 


Arranged  as  a Harrow  Working  6'A  ft.  Wide 

sired.  On  the  return  trip  between  the  trees , one  gang  stirs  the  space 
that  was  left  untouched  on  the  previous  trip,  the  other  gang  runs 
under  the  limbs  and  near  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  while  the 
horses  are  beyond  the  branches. 

For  harrowing,  the  gangs  are  brought 
f Or  field  Use  together,  giving  a spread  of  6/4  ft. 

Not  an  inch  of  ground  escapes  the 
knives,  and  owing  to  the  sloping,  curved  shape  of  these  edged 
coulters  the  harrow  crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  turns,  smoothes  and  levels, 
all  in  one  operation.  The  knives  do  not  drag  to  the  surface  the 
sod  or  stubble  turned  underby  the  plow,  but  chop  it  and  leave  it 
buried.  ACME  harrows  are  everywhere  known  as  lightest  in 
draft,  and  this  is  lightest  of  all  owing  to  front  wheels.  No  im- 
plement equals  the  ACME  forcovering  the  seed.  Read  in  our  book 
how  to  do  this  best.  All  ACMES  are  made  entirely  of  steel  and 
iron,  are  guaranteed  against  breakage,  and  will  give  service  for  a 
lifetime.  Ask  to  see  this  ACME  at  your  dealers.  Where  we  have 
no  dealer  we  ship  direct. 

Book  For  Your  Farm  Library  Free 

Write  us  now  for  our  valuable  book  bv  high 
authorities  on  “Preparation  of  the  Soil.”  It  is 
handy,  pocket  size,  and  contains  information 
that  cannot  fail  to  help  you  get  larger  better 
crops.  We  will  send  a complete  catalog,  prices 
also.  We  want  you  to  see  what 
Growers  and  Farmers  say  of  the  A“CM£. 

Duane  H.  Nash 

(Incorporated) 

141  Central  Ave,  Millington,  N.  J. 
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Would  You  Like 

To  wear  a beautiful  suit  made  to  your 
exact  measures,  tailored  lu  latent  Chi- 
cago style, If  the  price  wan  lens  thauyou 

pay  for  ordinary  ready-made  store  clothes'.' 

Write  at  once  for  free  samples  ^ 

and  full  particulars.  Wo  ship  ou  ap- 
proval,  express  prepaid,  absolutely 
guarantee  perfect  lit  and  satisfaction. 

Agents  Wanted 

Auy  bright  man  can  make  S25.00  a 
week  1 11  his  spare  time  taking  orders 
forour  llnecustom  tailoring.  Our 
samples, new  up-to-date  stylesand 
low  prices  surprise  everybody. 

Orderscomeeasy.  We  give  exclu- 
sive territory.  You  can  build  up  a 
business  for  yourself  on  our  capital. 

We  furnish  agents  samples  and  ontllt 
free  and  explain  everything.  You 
can’t  fail.  No  money  or  experience 
required.  If  Interested  ask  for  agent's 
ontllt  and  we'll  make  you  a special  In- 
side price  on  a suit  for  yourself  as  a 
sample ; or  else  please  show  this  ad  to 
someone  who  would  appreciate  It,  for 
It  Is  a wonderf u I opportunity.  Address 

Banner  Tailoring  Co. 

Dcp’t  317  CHICAGO,  ILL* 


ELBERTA 
Peach  Trees 

And  100  other  varieties.  Largest  ex- 
clusive peach  tree  nursery  in  the  world. 
Stock  true  to  name,  budded  from  bearing 
trees.  Prices  baled  or  boxed.  Cash  Yf1 1 „ 
order  per  100  trees,  1 to  2 feet,  $3.00;  2 
to  3 feet,  $4.00;  3 to  4 feet,  $5.00;  4 to  o 
feet  $6.00;  5 to  7 feet,  $8.00.  Junebuds 
same  price.  Half  cent  less  per  tree  in 
1000  lots.  These  are  special  prices  to 
planters. 

FLETCHER  & HARRISON  NURSERIES 
CLEVELAND,  TENN. 


Trees!  Trees! 

Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees,  Forest  Tree 
Seedlings  and  no  end  of  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs  and  Roses. 

In  any  number,  from  one  tree  to  100,- 
000.  We  are  out  to  be  your  nurseryman, 
for  which  we  make  no  charge,  and  you 
need  a nurseryman,  just  as  much  as  you 
need  a doctor  or  lawyer.  Command  us, 
whether  you  buy  trees  from  us  or  some 
one  else.  Also  send  for  our  50-page  illus- 
trated. descriptive  catalogue,  entitled 
Special  Planters'  Price  List;  it’s  full  of 
mighty  wholesome  information.  Send  for 
this  book  today;  it  is  as  free  as  the 
flowers  in  May. 

(Save  the  retail  selling  agent  s com- 
mission and  expense.) 

HYDE  PARK  NURSERY  COMPANY, 
Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 


The  Home  Beautiful 


HOW  TO  MAKE  IT  SO 

SEND  FOR 

WHAT  TO  PLANT 
HOW  TO  PLANT 
WHEN  TO  PLANT 

Phlox,  Paeony,  Iris  and  Evergreen 
Manuals,  25  cents  each  in  stamps. 

C.  S.  HARRISON’S  SELECT  NURSERY 
YORK,  NEBRASKA 


IT 

PAYS 

TO 


ORCHARD  HEATING  A SUCCESS 

Practical  Suggestions  From  a Colo- 
rado Grower. 


Grow  Fruit 

for  market  and  for  home  use.  On 
almost  every  lot  there  is  room  for  Fruit 
Trees,  Grape  and  other  small  fruits, 
Asparagus  and  Pie  Plant. 

And  Beautify  the  Home 

with  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses.  It  adds  to  the 
value  of  property  and  your  pleasure. 

AT  OUR  PRICES  DIRECT  TO  YOU 

the  cost  is  moderate.  Send  for  our  34th 
Annual  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

WILD  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

BOX  501  SARCOXIE,  MO. 


Perhaps  there  is  no  greater  danger 
confronting  the  fruit  growers  of  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time 
than  the  danger  of  losing  their  crop 
of  fruit  and  even  trees,  by  late  frosts 
or  freeze  which  occur  in  spring  fre- 
quently after  fruit  has  budded  or  even 
in  bloom.  Therefore  practically  every 
fruit  grower  where  this  damage  has 
occurred  is  turning  his  attention  to 
some  means  of  protecting  his  fruit 
from  this  danger.  The  conditions 
causing  this  loss  are  frequently  only 
from  one  to  three  dour, s’  duration  and 
as  a means  of  overcoming  this  diffi- 
culty, orchard  heating  (or  sometimes 
called  smudging)  has  become  quite 
general  in  Colorado,  and  I wish  to 
say  the  results  obtained  surpass  all 
former  expectations,  fruit  being  saved 
by  this  means  against  a temperature 
as  low  as  17  degrees  above  zero,  or 
15  degrees  below  freezing. 

As  a fruit  grower  I look  upon  this 
subject  as  a matter  of  great  interest 
to  the  industry,  and  I will  offer  the 
following  explanation  of  the  methods 
I employed,  trusting  you  may  see  fit 


from  I'/i  to  'i'/i  cents  per  gallon  in 
tank  cars. 

The  length  of  time  these  heaters 
will  burn  depends  largely  upon  the 
wind  and  the  way  they  arc  operated, 
although  there  is  seldom  any  wind  to 
speak  of  at  the  time  and  the  season 
of  the  year  that  this  damage  occurs. 
The  heaters  are  placed  in  the  orchard 
sometimes  between  the  rows  of  trees, 
but  usually  under  the  tree  about  three 
feet  from  the  base,  using  about  one 
heater  to  each  tree.  Some  use  less, 
some  more,  hut  1 would  recommend 
using  at  least  one  to  the  tree,  and 
lighting  them  as  the  temperature  de- 
mands. 

After  the  heaters  arc  in  place,  they 
are  filled  with  the  oil,  the  usual 
method  employed  being  to  place  one 
or  two  barrels  on  a sled.  The  bar- 
rels are  then  filled  from  a cement  cis- 
tern that  has  been  previously  built,  or 
in  a tank,  where  the  oil  may  be 
stored.  A common  suction  pump  may 
be  used  in  filling  the  barels.  The  bar- 
rels are  then  driven  between  the  rows 
and  the  heaters  filled  from  the  barrel 
by  means  of  a small  vessel,  something 
in  the  shape  of  a coal  shuttle.  Then 
the  cover  is  placed  on  the  heater  and 
the  flue  is  placed  in  position,  if  it  is 
necessary  for  you  to  begin  lighting  at 


gas  to  rise,  the  heater  burns  the  gas 
and  the  wick  is  required  no  longer, 
although  it  is  not  in  the  way  if  you 
prefer  to  leave  it. 

The  heater  in  operation  can  be  reg- 
ulated to  burn  fast  or  slow  and  burn- 
ing proportionately  less  oil  by  moving 
the  flue  over  the  draught  hole  to  suit 
the  occasion. 

I have  described  more  fully  the  ac- 
companying cut,  but  all  oil  burners 
are  operated  in  a similar  manner,  it 
simply  being  a question  in  your  own 
mind  as  to  which  is  the  best.  It  is  the 
general  opinion  that  orchard  heating 
is  a success,  hut  I would  not  attempt 
to  go  about  it  in  a slip-shod  manner 
as  some  do,  nor  take  the  recommen- 
dation of  some,  that  any  old  heater  is 
sufficient,  for  what  is  worth  doing  is 
worth  doing  right,  and  orchard  heat- 
ing is  a scientific  operation  and  is  no 
boy’s  play.  A.  C.  LONG. 

Manzanola,  Colorado. 


CREAM  ^ 

SEPARATOR 


The  simplest,  mosi 
durable,  most  eco- 
nomica 1 of  al  1 Cream 
Separators.  Meet® 
every  requirement 
of  the  most  modern 
dairy  methods. 
Holds  World’s  Rec- 
ord for  clean  skim- 
ming. 

THE  1910  MODEL 

has  solid,  low  frame,  enclosed 
gearing,  ballbearings,  and  is 
theeasiest  riming  separator 
made.  Don’t  bay  a separator  without  first  seeing 
our  FREE  Catalogue  N o.  205 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls, Vt 

A 16  Distributing  Warehouses  In  U.  8.  and  Canada. 


Free 


Samples 


Onion 


Seed 


I want  every  onion  grower  to  have  Iree 
Samples  of  our  onion  seed  for  testing. 

We  think  we  have  the  best  onion  seed 
there  is.  and  we  supply  lots  of  the  largest 
growers.  Wk  would  like  to  supply  you. 
We  have  an  enormous  crop  of  onion  seed 
this  year  in  the  best  commercial  varieties 
and  can  make  special  prices  to  good  buy- 
ers. Tell  us  how  many  acres  you  are  go- 
ing to  plant  in  onions  and  what  varieties, 
and  we  will  send  you  liberal  free  samples 
of  our  seed  for  testing  and  quote  you  spe- 
cial prices.  Box  15,  Shenandoah.  Iowa. 

Henry  Field  Seed  Company 


HEATERS  AT  WORK  IN  A COLORADO  ORCHARD. 


Hardy,  Vigorous 

Trees 

We  grow  a general  assortment  of  Fruit, 
Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and 
Bulbs  for  the  retail  and  wholesale  trade. 
Especially  strong  on  Northwestern  varie- 
ties. Our  stock  is  well  grown,  thrifty, 
well  ripened  and  succeeds  everywhere. 
Our  prices  are  low  and  we  solicit  your 
patronage  and  will  do  our  best  to  please 
you.  Send  for  our  free  catalog  of  trees 
and  seeds. 

THE  WHITING  NURSERY  COMPANY 
YANKTON,  SOUTH  DAKOTA 


FRUIT 

THINNING 


SHEARS 

AND  CHERRY  CLIPPERS. 

GROWING  BETTER  FRUITS 
MEANS  THINNING  FRUIT 

Used  by  MI  Up-to-Date  Orchardists 
45  Cents  Postpaid 

FRANZ,  Hardware,  Heal  Hirer,  Ore.. 


to  give  it  space  in  your  most  valuable 
publication.  I also  have  borrowed  a 
plate  of  one  of  these  devices  used  to 
heat  orchards  which  you  can  use  if 
you  will  to  show  the  reader  more 
clearly  the  idea.  This  of  course  is 
only  one  of  many  devices  used  to 
burn  crude  or  gas  oil.  Some  heaters 
are  made  to  burn  coal. 

Having  two  orchards  in  this  vicin- 
ity, I decided  to  heat  ten  acres  of  each 
orchard,  consisting  of  various  varie- 
ties of  trees,  and  secured  satisfactory 
results  with  the  minimum  number  o( 
heaters  to  the  acre,  getting  a good 
setting  of  fruit  on  the  earliest-bloom- 
ing varieties,  which  showed  a total 
loss  of  fruit  outside  the  heated  zone. 
In  one  orchard  the  self-registering 
thermometers  showed  19  degrees 
above  zero,  while  those  inside  the 
heated  zone  registered  27  and  28  de- 
grees, respectively. 

I used  sixty-five  of  the  Bartow  oil 
heaters  to  the  acre  in  one  orchard 
and  seventy-five  to  the  acre  in  the 
other,  with  the  best  results  with  the 
last  named. 

In  describing  the  operation  of  the 
oil  heater,  which  is  more  generally 
1 used  here,  I will  say  that  the  oil  burn- 
ers are  made  to  hold  about  one  gal- 
lon of  oil,  which  will  burn  from  four 
td  five  hours  without  refilling.  The 
oil  most  commonly  used  is  what  is 
called  gas  or  smudge  oil.  It  is  the 
crude  oil  with  the  gasoline  taken  out, 
and  is  a cheap  oil,  costing  as  a rule 


once,  but  generally  the  heaters  are 
placed  in  the  orchard  and  filled  sev- 
eral days  in  advance.  In  this  case, 
the  flue  is  dropped  inside  the  heater 
into  the  oil,  the  cover  placed  over, 
making  it  tight  and  keeping  out  rain 
or  dust. 

When  you  are  ready  to  light,  take 
off  the  cover,  take  out  the  flue,  and 
place  both  in  position;  then  you  are 
ready  for  lighting,  which  is  done  by 
preparing  the  wicks.  This  is  done  by 
making  a sort  of  a wad  or  ball  out  of 
waste,  old  rag  or  burlap,  and  wrap- 
ping around  it  a piece  of  hire,  leaving 
one  end  of  the  wire  about  two  or 
three  inches  long  and  making  a hook 
at  the  end.  One  of  these  should  be 
made  for  each  heater,  and  they  can 
be  made  in  a very  short  time  and  at 
practically  no  cost.  They  should  be 
thrown  into  a vessel  and  coal  oil 
poured  over  them,  and  remain  there 
until  you  are  ready  to  light.  Then  a 
man  or  a boy  takes  these  wicks  and 
hangs  one  on  each  heater  by  hooking 
the  end  of  the  wire  into  one  of  the 
draught  holes  on  the  cover. 

Now  the  worst  is  over,  and  the 
lighting  is  a small  job.  The  lighting 
is  done  by  a man  or  a boy  walking 
down  the  rows  of  heaters  with  a 
lighted  torch  and  applying  it  to  each 
wick  as  he  passes.  The  wicks  being 
saturated  with  coal  oil,  they  can  be 
lighted  as  fast  as  a man  can  walk. 
After  the  wick  has  created  sufficient 
heat  on  top  of  the  oil  to  cause  the 


Peach  Trees 


FOR  EVERYBODY — We  grow  and  sell  to  the 
planter  more  Peach  Trees  than  any  other 
nursery  in  the  world.  "We  also  grow  Apple, 
Cherry.  Plum  and  other  fruits,  and  our  prices 
will  please  you.  We  grow  all  the  leading 
varieties.  We  ship  to  every  state,  as  well  as 
to  foreign  countries.  Our  soil  produces  a 
better  system  of  roots  than  any  other  soil  on 
earth.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
700  acres. 

TENNESSEE  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES, 
Inc.  Successor  to  J.  C.  Hale. 
WINCHESTER,  - - TENNESSEE 


NewFruits  of  Merit 

Everbearing  Strawberry,  “Dessert.”  Best 
Red  Raspberry,  "Manitou.”  Grand  New 
Blackberry,  “Leader.”  Persimmon,  "Early 
Golden.”  Chestnut.  “Rochester.”  Currant, 
"Perfection.”  Gooseberry,  "Portage.”  Grape. 
"McPike,”  and  other  choice  stock. 

EDWIN  H.  RIEHL,  Station  4,  ALTON,  ILL. 


CUMBERLAND 

Raspberry  Plants 

Also  20  of  the  best  varieties  of  Strawber- 
ries; strong,  healthy,  well  rooted  plants, 
guaranteed  true  to  name,  prices  very  rea- 
sonable. Before  buying  send  for  my  descrip- 
tive price  list.  Address 

JOHN  A.  VOGELGESANG 
R.  F.  D.  No.  5 Burlington,  Iowa 


40  MEN  WANTED  ! 

Free  lease  of  ten  acres,  to  each,  5 years. 
Snvder  Blackberry  Plants,  $5.0C  per  1,000 
Early  Harvest  Blackberry  (100.000),  $4.00 
per  1,000.  Cash  with  order. 

WESTERN  NURSERY,  GREENWOOD,  MO. 


Watch,  Ring  i 

and  Chain  \ _ 

FOR  SELLING  POST  CAROS 

Our  American  made,  stem  wind  watch  with  oeautl* 
fully  designed  case, factory-tested,  guaranteed  for  5 
^yeara.and  exquisite  riDg  set  with  a brilliant  Jtona 
are  given  to  boys  and  girls  for  selling  hi  ll// 

20  packets  of  high  grade  art  post  cards 
'at  lOo  a paoket.  Order  20  packets 
today  When  sold,  send  us  f 2.00^ 
and  we  will  positively  send  you  *tB 
once  the  watoh > riqg  and  chain.  

Ralooe  Mfg.  el.  Dept.  *19  Chicago 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  ORCHARD 

HEATING  TESTS. 

An  Experienced  Man  Tells  What  Con- 
stitutes a Good  Test. 

In  view  of  the  great  interest  being 
manifested  in  orchard  heating,  and 
orchard  heaters,  and  the  many  ex- 
periments, or  so-called  “tests”  which 
various  people  are  making,  1 believe  it 
will  be  of  interest  to  your  readers,  and 
of  some  value  to  them,  to  know  more 
about  this  important  subject. 

Few  people  realize  the  great  amount 
of  care  required  to  make  such  a test 
and  obtain  accurate  results. 

Tt  is  more  or  less  natural  that  after 
reading  of  the  wonderful  success  of 
orchard  heating  in  the  several  sections 
in  which  it  has  been  done,  the  or- 
chardist  wants  to  test  the  matter 
for  himself,  as  regards  the  various 
makes  of  orchard  heaters,  before  put- 
ting his  money  in  any  one  of  them.  I 
say  this  is  natural,  but  it  is  also  very 
often  detrimental  to  his  own  good,  for 
he  tries  to  test  with  one  or  two  heaters 
of  each  kind,  and  then  draws  his  own 
conclusions,  which  are  often  incorrect, 
and  which  lead  to  unnecessary  expen- 
ditures. 

In  the  past  two  years  many  such 
experiments  have  been  carried  on; 
there  have  been  tests  with  one  heater 
of  two  different  makes,  in  which  the 
gentleman  making  the  test  would 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  one  was 
burning  longer  with  a certain  amount 
of  oil  and  he  would  try  to  determine 
by  holding  his  hand  over  the  fire, 
the  amount  of  heat  produced.  One 
such  test  would  satisfy  him,  and  he 
never  dreams  that  a second  test  might 
reveal  other  points  that  he  had  not 
noticed  in  the  first. 

Others  try  to  get  a temperature 
test  with  one  heater,  by  putting  the 
pot  in  the  center  of  a ring,  with  a 
four-foot  wall  of  canvas.  In  this 
way  the  thermometer  is  placed  on 
the  canvas  wall,  inside,  and  another 
some  distance  away.  By  taking  the 
difference  in  temperature  with  first 
one  make  of  heater,  and  then  with  an- 
other, these  gentlemen  feel  that  they 
have  made  a very  fair  test,  and  are 
convinced  as  to  which  pot  gives  the 
most  heat.  It  is  seldom  they  try  put- 
ting two  pots  of  the  same  make  in 
the  ring  in  succession,  to  see  if  the 
amount  of  temperature  is  the  same. 

Still  others  try  to  make  such  tests 
by  placing  a heater  inside  a closed 
box  car,  or  tent.  These  gentlemen 
have  the  right  principle,  but  they  do 
not  carry  it  far  enough  to  make  it  an 
absolute  success,  for  if  they  will  carry 
their  test  on  long  enough  they  will 
find  they  obtain  varied  results. 

Another  mode  of  testing  is  to  place 
the  heaters  in  an  orchard.  This  is  the 
very  best  way  of  testing  the  merits  of 
the  different  makes,  but  even  here,  the 
bulk  of  the  tests  that  have  been  made, 
are  not  what  they  should  have  been. 
The  rules  set  down  for  such  tests 
were  usually  good  but  not  often  car- 
ried out. 

Now,  as  to  how  orchard  heater  tests 
should  be  made,  to  obtain  accurate 
results. 

The  first  committee  ever  appointed 
to  look  into  the  merits  of  orchard 
heating  was  at  Canon  City,  Colorado. 
May,  1908.  The  writer  was  a member 
of  this  committee  long  before  he  be- 
came interested  in  any  one  orchard 
heater.  This  committee  was  given 
$1,000  to  carry  on  experiments  with 
the  devices  then  on  the  market,  and 
to  devise  new  and  better  ones  if  pos- 
sible. 

I do  not  want  it  to  appear  that  we, 
the  members  of  this  committee,  knew 
it  all,  for  we  made  the  same  mistakes 
that  I speak  of  in  the  foregoing.  It 
was  only  after  months  or  hard  work 
that  we  came  to  the  following  con- 
clusions; 

First,  that  orchard  heating  was  an 
unqualified  success,  and  second,  that 
to  make  proper  tests  of  orchard  heat- 
ers we  had  to  proceed  carefully,  and 
with  almost  scientific  exactness. 

Though  at  first  we  thought  we 
could  take  a single  heater  and  get 
some  fair  results,  and  though  we  made 
*"sts  for  temperature  inside  a 
we  found  that  such  tests 


could  not  be  depended  upon.  You 
can  take  two  heaters  of  the  same 
make,  test  them  in  rotation  and  get 
different  results.  If  this  is  possible 
with  two  of  the  same  make,  it  is  of 
course  natural  with  two  of  different 
makes. 

I spoke  above  of  making  the  test 
in  a closed  box  car  being  nearest  to 
the  right  principle  in  making  a tem- 
perature test  with  one  heater.  There 
is  a way  to  make  such  a test;  that  of 
placing  a heater  in  a closed  room, 
with  an  aperture  for  incoming  cold 
air,  and  one  for  outgoing  hot  air,  with 
delicate  instruments  and  thermome- 
ters to  record  the  volume  and  tem- 
perature of  the  incoming  air,  and  also 
volume  and  temperature  of  outgoing 
air.  This  test,  if  carried  on  by  some- 
one who  is  thoroughly  qualified  will 
give  accurate  results.  I might  say  in 
passing  that  this  test  is  such  a scien- 
tific one  that  I have  never  attempted 
to  make  it  myself. 

In  testing  coal  for  boilers,  evapora- 
tion of  water  is  used  as  a test  and  it  is 
carried  on  very  successfully.  I have 
made  such  tests  with  orchard  heaters, 
in  the  open  air,  however,  and  though 
the  results  were  very  interesting  and 
helpful,  I would  not  recommend  such 
a test,  unless  conducted  by  an  engi- 
neer who  understood  the  principles  of 
the  matter,  and  unless  carried  on  in- 
doors, for  no  such  test  in  the  open  air 
can  be  absolutely  depended  upon. 

For  practical  work  the  only  way 
to  make  a test  that  is  at  all  satisfac- 
tory, is  to  make  the  test  in  an  or- 
chard. I believe  if  such  a test  is  car- 
ried on  in  a careful  manner,  with  the 
following  rules  absolutely  adhered  to 
the  results  will  be  substantially  ac- 
curate. 

First,  select  an  orchard  where  there 
1 are  at  least  five  acres  exactly  alike,  as 
to  the  number  of  trees  to  the  acre, 
age  of  trees,  etc. 

Second,  give  each  kind  of  a heater 
I one  acre  of  ground  to  heat. 

Third,  see  that  the  blocks  of  heaters 
are  not  within  two  hundred  feet  of 
each  other,  to  prevent  any  possibility 
of  one  block  affecting  the  other. 

Fourth,  give  each  block  of  heaters 
one  hundred  gallons  of  oil,  and  fill 
each  heater  with  the  same  quantity  of 
oil. 

Fifth,  place  the  number  of  pots  to 
the  acre,  that  is  recommended  by  the 
manufacturer. 

Sixth,  place  the  heaters  at  equal 
distances  over  the  acre. 

Seventh,  continue  the  test  for  six 
hours. 

Eighth,  use  nothing  but  govern- 
ment or  government  registered  ther- 
mometers, and  see  that  all  are  com- 
pared with  one  another. 

Ninth,  use  at  least  three  thermome- 
ters in  each  block. 

Tenth,  place  one  thermometer  on 
the  very  center  of  the  center  square 
■ of  heaters  in  each  block.  Place  the 
other  two  thermometers  wherever  de- 
sired, but  be  sure  they  are  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  square  of  heaters  it  occu- 
pies, and  be  sure  the  thermometers 
are  hung  in  the  corresponding  square 
in  each  block  of  heaters.  See  that  the 
thermometers  are  hung  the  same  dis- 
tance above  the  ground  in  each  case. 

Eleventh,  take  temperature  readings 
at  least  once  every  half  hour. 

Twelfth,  measure  any  oil  that  may 
be  left  over  after  the  six  hour  burn- 
ing. 

Thirteenth,  make  the  test  on  a still 
night.  A repetition  of  the  test  may 
be  advisable  on  another  night. 

Let  the  result  of  the  test  be  the 
average  temperature  during  the  six 
hour  period,  and  the  amount  of  oil 
consumed.  In  placing  your  outside 
thermometers  have  two  or  three  plac- 
ed on  different  sides  of  the  heated 
block,  and  not  closer  than  200  feet 
from  any  heated  block.  Our  commit- 
tee found  that  to  get  accurate  results 
the  above  rules  had  to  be  adhered  to. 
It  will  be  seen  very  clearly  that  if 
such  care  is  necessary  to  arrive  at  the 
truth,  how  absolutely  impossible  it  is 
for  anyone  to  make  a test  of  one  or 
two  heaters,  out  in  the  open,  and  then 
to  state  to  the  public  that  certain 
things  are  correct. 

If  you  want  merely  to  see  how  long 
l a heater  will  burn  with  a gallon  of 
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Light  Wire 


Made  of  Hard,  Stiff  Wire,  of  Honest  Quality 

A Heavy  American  Fence 
Costs  You  No  More 
Per  Rod  Than  Lighter 
Fences  of  Other  Makes 

A roll  of  heavy  fence  means 
big  wire.  Big  wire  means 
more  strength  and  longer  life. 

Insist  upon  the  dealer] 
weighing  the  roll  of  fence  he 
sells  you.  This  will  tell  the 
story  quicker  than  any  other 
way,  for  you  cannot  always 
tell  the  size  of  wire  by  eye.  American  Fence  will 
stand  this  test  against  any  fence  made,  and  will 
prove  its  greater  weight.  Why,  then,  pay  the  same 
money  for  a lighter  fence? 

American  Fence  is  made  of  hard,  stiff  steel.  It 
is  made  of  a quality  of  wire  drawn  expressly  for 
woven-wire-fence  purposes  by  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  wire  in  the  world.  Galvanized  by 
latest  improved  processes,  the  best  that  the  skill  and  experience  of 
years  has  taught.  Built  on  the  same  elastic  hinged-joint  (patented) 
principle,  which  effectually  protects  the  stay  or  upright  wires  from 
breaking  under  hard  usage. 

Test,  judge  and  compare  American  Fence  under  any  and  all  conditions  and 
you  will  find  that  the  steel,  the  structure  and  the  galvanizing  are  equal  in  dura- 
bility, strength  and  efficiency  to  the  hardest  uses. 

F.  BAACKES,  Vice-Pres.  & Gen.  Sales  Agent 

American  Steel  & Wire  Co. 

Chicago  New  York  Denver  San  Francisco 

NOTE.— Dealers  everywhere.  See  the  one  in  your  town  and  have  him  show  you  the  different  designs  and  give 
prices.  Also  get  from  him  booklet  entitled, ‘‘HOW  TO  BUILD  A CHEAP  CONCRETE  FENCE  POST,”  furnished 
free  for  the  asklngr. 


American  Fence 


FREE-My  Grand  Combination  Catalog  On 

Farm  Seeds,  Fruit  Plants 
and  Orchard  Trees  Now  Ready 

It’s  FREE— my  new  Complete  Catalog  and  fair  prices  on  the  varieties 
of  seed,  fruit  plants  and  orchard  trees  that  pay  best  profit.  $300  an  acre  from 
strawberries  and  other  small  fruit ! 40  blackberries  to  the  full  box  ! Corn  that 
goes  100  bushels  to  the  acre.  62  lbs.  of  corn,  8 lbs.  of  cob  to  the  bushel ! 
F‘Banana”  Apples,  $12  per  bushel ! 

These  are  just  a few  of  the  results  recorded  in  my  1910  catalog.  SCARFF 
seeds  and  plants  are  famed  the  world  over.  25  years  have  well  established 
my  reputation  and  reliability. 

This  year  I am  giving  away,  free,  20,000  growing  fruit  plants.  One  to  a 
person.  Send  now  and  get  yours,  postpaid,  and  my  grand  Combination 
Catalog  with  revised,  special  prices.  Many  astounding  facts  to  interest 
you.  All  FREE.  W.  N.  SCARFF,  NEW  CARLISLE,  OHIO. 


FREE  to  all  who  mention  this  advertisement. 

“ Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow  ” 

A Booklet  describing  a full  list  of  varieties  with  prices,  also  Instructions  for  Planting 
and  Culture  of  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Currant,  Gooseberry  and  Grape 
Plants,  also  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  Roots. 

All  stock  Warranted  First-Class  and  True-to-Name  or  money  refunded. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERIES,  Box  9,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


OUR  ALFALFA  SEED 


GROWS  LUXURIANTLY  ANYWHERE 

98  to  995  pure.  Government  test.  No  dodder  or  sweet  clover.  Sow  20  lbs.  to 
acre.  Best  hay  and  soiling  crop.  Our  vigorous  seed,  with  a little  attention  to 
soil  and  drainage,  produces  wonderful  forage  crops  everywhere.  We  handled 
8150,000  worth  of  Alfalfa  last  year.  It  pays  to  buy  from  an  expert  dealer.  Too 
■ many  weeds  in  seed  bought  from  farmers.  Try  Alfalla  this  year.  All  best  varieties  Seed 
'Corn,  Broroe  Grass,  Kherson  Oats,  Clover.  Send  for  fine,  free  Garden  and  Field  Seed  Catalog. 
GRISWOLD  SEED  COMPANY,  1 37  SOUTH  TENTH  STREET,  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


oil,  you  can  test  with  one  heater, 
but  don’t  make  only  one  test,  but 
seven  or  eight,  then  take  the  average, 
for  when  burning  in  the  open  the  wind 
has  a considerable  effect  upon  the 
length  of  time  a certain  heater  will 
burn,  and  the  wind  sometimes  has  dif- 
ferent effects  on  one  device  than  it 
does  on  another,  hence  an  average  of 
1 a number  of  burnings  must  be  taken. 

P.  H.  TROUTMAN, 

Vice-President 

The  Round  Crest  Orchard  Heater  Co., 
Canon  City,  Colo. 

it  it 

I know  a good  thing,  and  I have  it  i 
in  The  Fruit-Grower,  which  is  the  | 
best  fruit  paper  I have  ever  seen. — W. 
T.  Dickinson,  Illinois. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  Wholesale  Prices.  Catalogue  Free. 

API,  EX’  BROTHERS,  PAW  PAW,  MICH. 

Strawberry 

Plants 

I have  millions  of  large,  healthy,  heavy 
rooted  ones;  the  best  new  and  standard 
varieties  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  five 
one-cent  stamps  and  names  and  address 
of  five  fruit-growers,  and  about  April  1st 
I will  mail  you  12  Chipman,  Blaine,  or 
Dickey  plant's;  send  names  at  once.  My 
large  free  plant  -and  poultry  catalogue 
will  Interest  you.  Send  for  copy  at  once. 

W.  S.  TODD,  GREENWOOD.  DEE 
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More  About  the  Magnate  Apple. 

I noticed  in  the  December  number 
of  The  Fruit-Grower  some  remarks 
made  by  different  persons  in  regard 
to  the  Magnate  apple  sent  you  by  Mr. 

J.  H.  Schcer  of  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

I am  the  brother-in-law  of  the  late 
Dr  J Stayman,  he  and  I being  in  the 
nursery  business  together  from  1805 
until  his  death,  and  I know  more 
about  his  seedlings  than  anybody  else. 

I will  now  give  you  a short  history 
of  this  apple.  Dr.  Stayman  did  not 
know  what  this  apple  was  the  seedling 
of.  The  Doctor  saved  this  seed  to  get 
seedlings  for  grafting,  selecting  the 
finest,  taking  up  the  others  and  leav- 
ing the  most  promising  ones  stand  for 
fruiting.  This  seedling,  Magnate,  as 
we  now  call  it,  proved  to  be  the  most 
valuable  one  in  the  lot  and  after  fruit- 
ing it  for  a number  of  years  we  de- 
cided to  give  it  a further  test  by  plant- 
ing in  orchard  with  other  varieties. 

In  1898  we  cut  scions  from  the  orig- 
inal tree  and  grafted  217  grafts  and 
planted  in  nursery  row.  In  1900  we 
planted  them  in  the  orchard  with 
other  varieties.  These  were  Jonathan, 
Early  Ripe,  Imperial,  Jeffries  and 
White  Pippin. 

Dr.  Stayman  did  not  live  to  see 
these  trees  come  into  bearing.  He 
died  in  1903  at  the  age  of  a little  over 
eighty-six  years.  In  his  will  he  left 
this  seedling,  the  Magnate,  to  me,  with 
many  others.  When  this  orchard 
came  into  bearing  I was  satisfied 
there  was  no  use  of  testing  it  any 
further,  as  it  was  pronounced  by  all 
who  saw  it  the  most  promising  and 
beautiful  apple  they  had  ever  seen. 

It  is  my  opinion  the  Magnate  is  a 
seedling  of  Jonathan,  crossed  with  the 
old  Winesap.  The  apple  these  other 
gentlemen  have  been  talking  about  is 
undoubtedly  Stayman  No.  2,  which  is 
quite  a good  apple  and  very  similar 
in  color  to  the  Magnate,  but  we  never 
thought  enough  of  it  to  propagate  it.  j 
Three  of  these  trees  are  still  standing 
in  the  same  row  with  Magnate,  where 
they  were  originally  grafted  and  set. 
These  items  are  taken  from  the  graft- 
ing book  in  the  Doctor’s  own  hand 
writing.  Dr.  Stayman  positively  told 
me  this  apple,  the  Magnate,  was  not 
put  out  to  anybody.  As  for  the  Stay- 
man  Winesap  and  the  Magnate  being  , 
lost  to  the  horticultural  world,  it  is  j 
a mistaken  thought. 

A great  many  readers  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  will  be  interested  to  know 
just  how  the  Stayman  Winesap  orig- 
inated. Dr.  Stayman  never  did  be- 
lieve in  making  crosses  of  fruit  him- 
self, as  the  Doctor  had  a sharp,  keen 
eye  and  thought  he  could  detect  the 
natural  cross.  He  would  select  the 
finest,  most  perfect  specimens  and 
grow  seedlings  therefrom.  Stayman 
Winesap,  he  thought,  was  a cross  be- 
tween the  old  Winesap  and  Jenet. 
These  two  varieties  stood  close  to- 
gether. He  selected  the  finest  speci- 
mens, saved  the  seed  and  from  them 
came  the  now  famous  Stayman  Wine- 
sap. 

I am  sorry  to  say  that  so  many  got 
fooled  in  buying  this  apple,  it  not 
being  true  to  name.  A great  many 
nurserymen  have  substituted  Mam- 
moth Black  Twig  in  its  place,  as  the 
trees  are  almost  identical  in  habit  of 
growth,  so  that  no  one  could  tell  the 
difference  until  they  fruited.  A great 
many  thought  our  prices  too  high,  so 
bought  where  they  could  get  trees  the 
cheapest. 

I wish  to  say  further,  I am  not 
writing  this  as  an  advertisement,  for  I 
am  not  propagating  the  Stayman 
Winesap  any  longer. 

G.  H.  BLACK. 
Leavenworth,  Kan. 

* ^ 

Crown  Gall  the  Worst  Pest. 

As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the 
only  menace  to  the  apple  and  peach 
business  which  is  not  under  control 
by  the  progressive  orchardist  is  crown 
gall.  The  bulletins  give  us  no  en- 
couragement for  the  destruction  of 
this  underground  foe,  which  is  said  to 
be  relentless,  certain  death.  It  seems 
to  be  widely  distributed. 

Is  hairy  root  growth,  seemingly  de- 
veloped by  woolly  aphis,  always  the 


same  fungus  as  crown  gall?  Or  may  it 
be  caused  by  insect  irritation  and  be 
subject  to  Control?  Kindly  invite 
criticism  of  this  subject. 

Alabama.  E.  J.  BRYAN. 

Crown  gall  is  often  a serious  trou- 
ble, but  the  situation  is  not  so  bad  as 
our  correspondent  believes.  1 he  work 
.done  by  Mr.  Geo.  C.  Hedgepeth  of 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  investigating  this  disease  led 
him  to  believe  that  many  trees  over- 
come it.  Nurserymen  generally  are 
doing  all  possible  to  lessen  the  dis- 
ease, and  they  are  rejecting  severely 
infected  trees. 

Woolly  aphis  causes  an  enlargement 
of  roots  of  apple  trees,  but  it  is  of  a 
different  nature  from  the  enlargements 
caused  by  crown  ^all.  The  latter  are 
hard  and  wart-like,  while  the  woolly 
aphis  enlargements  are  softer  and 
more  of  a spongy  nature.  Woolly 
aphis  can  be  controlled  by  using  to- 
bacco dust,  kerosene  emulsion,  Black 
Leaf  Dip  or  another  of  the  contact 
insecticides. 

Going  to  Spray  in  Arkansas. 

We  had  a light  crop  of  apples  for 

1909,  but  we  hope  by  cleaning  up  the 
orchard,  pruning  the  trees,  fertilizing 
and  cultivating,  to  have  a crop  for 

1910.  We  have  never  sprayed  our 
fruit,  but  find  we  will  have  to  do  so 
if  we  would  have  sound  apples. 

The  December  Fruit-Grower  was  a 
fine  one.  We  take  four  fruit  papers, 
but  The  Fruit-Grower  is  by  all  odds 
the  best. 

Arkansas.  JOHN  W.  REED. 

We  are  glad  our  correspondent  will 
adopt  better  methods.  Don't  make 
the  mistake  of  assuming,  however, 
that  by  putting  these  methods  in  oper- 
ation the  season  of  1910  the  effects 
will  be  apparent  on  the  crop  of  same 
year.  It  may  be  the  trees  now  have 
only  a light  set  of  fruit  buds,  or  the 
buds  may  not  be  strong  and  vigorous. 
Clean  up  the  orchard,  spray  the  trees, 
prune  and  fertilize  them — that  is  well, 
but  the  effects  of  this  treatment  will 
be  apparent  in  the  qrop  of  1911.  It  is 
well  to  remember  this,  to  avoid  be- 
coming discouraged. 

I like  The  Fruit-Grower  very  much 
and  will  take  it  as  long  as  it  is  kept 
up  to  its  present  high  standard. — Wil- 
liam Graham,  B.  C. 
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Canton  Plows,  Harrows,  Planters 
Cultivators,  Stalk  Cutters,  Beet  Tools 
Listers,  Potato  Diggers,  Etc. 

Over  1400  Different  Styles' and  Sixes,  to  meet  all  conditions  in  all  soils.  Noted  for 
Strength,  Simplicity  and  Ease  of  Operation.  We  are  the  originators  of  many  of  the  lx  t 
known  implements  made,  and  the  exclusive  features  arc  protected  by  patents.  P.  & O.  im- 
plements have  been  in  the  lead  since  1842,  over  two-thirds  of  a century. 

68  Years  of  “Knowing  How”  Hammered  Into  Every  One  of  Them, 
and  They  Are  Backed  by  an  Unqualified  Guarantee. 

When  you  pay  out  your  money  get  the  very  best. 
Experiments  are  always  expensive. 

Insist  on  getting  P.  & O.  implements  from 
your  dealer.  A Beautifully  Illustrated  Pamph- 
let and  a P.  & O.  Catalog,  will  be  mailed  Free. 
Ask  for  Catalog  No.  X G 

Parlin  & Orendorff  Co. 

CANTON,  ILLINOIS 

The  Largest  and  Oldest  Permanently  Established  Plow 
Factory  in  the  World. 


Deassembled  Pomp 
Cylinder  and  Valve 

USED  IN  THE  

“Friend”  Power 
Spraying  Outfit 


This  illustra- 
tion appeared  in 
our  half-page  ad 
in  the  December 
Frurt -Grower,  but 
was  not  printed 
In  correct  posi- 
tion. See  our  ad 
in  December  num- 
ber. also  in  this 
Issue. 


“Friend”Mfg.Co. 
Gasport,  ggg  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  World’s 
Best  Hand  and  Power 
Spraying  Outfits,  and  Cele- 
brated "Friend”  Nozzles. 
Angle  and  Regular. 


BUYS  AND 
SELLS 


J.G.PEPPARD 

MIBLET  CANE,  KAFFIR,  POPCORN,  SEED  CORN,  ALFALFA,  TIMOTHY,  CLOA  ER. 

FIELD  AND  GRASS 

1101  to  1117  West  8th,  Near  Santa  Fe  St„  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


Get  a Home  in  Wyoming 

The  Richest  State  in  the  West 

RICH  in  high  grade  coal  veins  from  six  to  thirty  feet  thick,  now  being  developed  in  all  parts  of  the 
state. 

RICH  in  high  grade  oil  and  natural  gas  now  being  developed  at  Byron  and  Greybull.  Natural  gas 
piped  to  Greybull  and  Basin  City;  new  oil  refinery  at  Cowley. 

RICH  in  high  grade  iron  ore,  so  accessible  that  trains  are  loaded  with  steam  shovel,  direct  from  the 
mines. 

RICH  in  copper,  gold,  silver,  lead,  mica,  sulphur  and  asphalt  that  is  now  attracting  capital  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

RICH  in  timber,  stone  and  cement  material,  for  building  purposes;  in  water  power  for  factories,  m 
hunting  and  fishing  for  the  sportsman;  in  beautiful  scenery,  unsurpassed  in  any  coun  y. 

Rich  in  Opportunity  for  the  Farmer 

In  the  SS  Wr  S’STJiJg",  SiSS  MSST© 

from  the  State  under  the  Carey  Act  on  long  time  payments,  only  30  days  residence  required, 
or  take  a 320-acre  free  homestead  under  the  Mondell  Act,  where  Dry  Farming  is  a rea  y c 
cessftil. 

FUTURE  VALUE  OF  THESE  FARMS.  Just  think  of  the  great  advantages  of  these  farms  and 
fine  business  openings  in  the  new  towns  that  will  spring  up  along  the  Burlington  s new  main 
line  to  the  Northwest.  History  is  sure  to  repeat  itself  and  these  farms  that  may  now  be  had 
for  a mere  trifle  of  their  actual  value  will  soon  make  their 
future  owners  rich. 

SPECIALLY  PREPARED  LITERATURE  describing  the  many  nat- 
ural resources  of  Wyoming,  sent  free. 


Write  or  fill  out  attached  coupon.  Do  it  TODAY 

D.  CLEM  DEAVER,  General  Agent 
Landseekers’  Information  Bureau, 

134  Q Building.  Omaha,  Neb. 


D.  Clem  Denver, 

134  Q Building,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Please  send  me  specially  prepared 
Wyoming  literature. 


Name 


Address  

Cut  out  tills  coupon  and  mail  it  today 
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MALL  FRUITS 

w * * NOTES  x * y 


It  is  curious  to  note  how  certain 
varieties  will  occasionally  surprise  us 
by  a yield  of  fruit  far  surpassing  any 
previous  exhibition.  As.  I look  back 
I can  recall  notable  years  distinguish- 
ed by  creps  of  certain  kinds  phenome- 
nal in  abundance  or  size  of  fruit.  For 
1909  the  sensation  of  the  fields  was 
Campbell’s  Early'  grape;  another  year 
it  was  the  Downing  gooseberry;  most 
of  these  records  were  achieved  by  the 
strawberry  family  and  the  star  per- 
formers that  1 recall  just  now  were 
the  Marshall,  Gandy,  Clyde,  Joe  and 
William  Belt. 

The  Marshall  was  the  first  berry 
that  brought  me  fame  as  a fruit  grow- 
er. I had  been  testing  it  in  a small 
wayr  and  was  so  well  pleased  that  I 
determined  to  make  it  the  principal 
variety  of  the  crop.  I sent  north  for 
the  plants,  to  a small  grower  in  Mich- 
igan, with  whom  1 was  acquainted  by 
correspondence,  and  received  first- 
class  stock.  My  land  was  rich  and 
well  prepared.  About  half  an  acre 
was  planted  to  the  Marshall  and  the 
remainder  to  various  other  kinds. 
There  was  a good  stand  of  plants, 
and  we  tended  them  most  diligently. 
The  rows  of  Marshall  looked  especial- 
ly fine.  The  plants  are  naturally  very' 
large  and  the  young  leaves  have  a yel- 
lowish color  which  give  them  a rich 
and  attractive  appearance. 

The  real  labor  came  when  the  run- 
ners began  to  put  forth  freely.  At 
that  time  I was  well  imbued  with  the 
best  theories  of  strawberry  growing 
without  having  had  much  practical  ex- 
perience. I had  read  that  runners 
should  be  spaced  and  I undertook  this 
work  with  plenty  of  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm. It  was  indeed  well  that  I 
possessed  these  feelings,  for  the  time 
and  labor  involved  were  tremendous. 
I had  no  previous  conception  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  task.  It  was  work, 
too,  that  could  not  be  entrusted  to 
ordinary  hired  help,  even  if  I had  had 
the  money  to  employ  it. 

My  wife  and  I did  the  work.  Day 
after  day,  under  a sun  as  hot  as  it 
ever  gets,  we  toiled  over  those  rows, 
now  squatting,  now  kneeling,  trying 
every  position  to  relieve  the  ache  of 
the  muscles,  till  at  last  the  pain  would 
become  so  excruciating  that  we  would 
have  to  slowly  assume  an  upright  po- 
sition, amid  groans  and  exclamations, 
to  rest  ourselves. 

If  anybody  else  had  been  doing  the 


selves  along  the  rows,  we  found  a 
constant  and  adequate  inspiration  in 
the  big  lusty  plants  that  were  pictures 
of  vigorous  health  and  doubtless 
working  as  hard  as  we  were  in  their 
task  of  manufacturing  new  leaves, 
crowns  and  runners.  These  last  were 
stout,  husky  fellows  in  leash  to  thick 
sappy  cables,  their  pipe  lines  of  sup- 
plies, with  stubby  out-springing  root- 
lets that  were  all  impatience  to  reach 
down  into  the  fatness  of  the  soil  and 
establish  their  own  independence. 
The  lusty  life  that  w&s  ever  looking 
up  at  us  with  its  promise  of  luscious 
fruit,  was  a continual  incentive  to  per- 
severe, and  persevere  we  did. 

Runners  were  spaced  from  four  to 
six  inches  apart  in  a row  about  a foot 
wide.  The  whole  three-fourths  of  an 


Typical  Specimen  of  Highland  Straw- 
berry. 


acre  was  clean  of  weeds  with  a shal- 
low mulch  of  fine  soil  between  the 
rows.  It  was  in  ideal  condition,  ac- 
cording to  all  scientific  theory. 

When  winter  came  and  the  ground 
froze  hard  enough  to  bear  a wagon, 
the  plants  were  mulched  heavily  with 
stable  manure  and  thus  they  went  into 
winter.  It  was  a critical  period  in  my 
affairs.  I had  gone  in  debt  for  nearly 
the  full  value  of  my  farm  of  thirty- 
eight  and  one-half  acres,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  meeting  semi-annual  interest 
was  a tough  one.  Planting  and  stock- 
ing a place  to  fruit  is  expensive,  and 
demands  much  work.  I was  too  poor 
to  hire  a hand  through  the  winter,  so 
I provided  myself  with  felt  boots 
and  overalls  and  put  in  the  time  haul- 
ing manure  from  town.  I felt  rather 
proud  that  the  weather  never  got  too 
cold  for  me  to  haul.  I was  a firm  be- 
liever in  the  virtue  of  manure,  and 
kept  the  wagon  going. 


THE  MARSHALL  STRAWBERRY. 


work  I should  have  condemned  them 
for  being  too  slow.  It  looked  like 
such  work  should  go  on  much  faster 
than  we  were  doing  it.  Probably 
others  would  have  got  along  faster, 
but  the  work  would  not  have  been  as 
well  done.  Every  mother  plant  and 
her  brood  of  runners  had  to  be  dis- 
tributed just  right  to  satisfy  my  con- 
scientious soul,  and  this  meant  tedious 
work  that  consumed  time.  Neverthe- 
less, as  we  painfully  dragged  our- 


I had  no  uneasiness  in  regard  to  the 
berries.  I had  no  fear  of  frosts.  I 
had  been  raising  a few  berries  for 
several  years  past  and  had  never  seen 
any  injury  inflicted.  I did  not  believe 
that  frosts  fatal  to  strawberries  ever 
occurred  in  this  country.  So  I went 
about  in  happy  ignorance  and  in  due 
time  thinned  the  mulch  on  top  of  the 
plants,  leaving  all  they  could  grow 
through.  A plant  standing  deep  in  a 
manure  mulch  was  my  ideal  and  I 
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PLATE  OF  REAGAN 

The  apples  in  this  picture  were  taken  from  a bushel  which  contained  only  sixty- 
three  apples,  the  average  weight  being  about  fourteen  ounces  each.  They  bear  reg- 
ular, very  prolific,  fruit  blood  red,  solidity  and  quality  places  them  at  the  head  for 
export  market.  Plant  now  and  you  will  be  ready  for  the  big  export  market  opening 
to  the  United  States. 

“WINFIELD,”  the  Great  Blackcap  Raspberry 

Free  with  orders  for  The  Winfield  Nursery  Trees  of  Quality.  Originated  here. 
Introduced  solely  by  The  Winfield  Nursery  Co.  No  plants  for  sale  this  year.  Given 
as  premium  with  other  stock  for  testing. 

Name  “Winfield”  by  Hon.  H.  P.  Gould  of  U.  S.  Pomological  Society,  who  pro- 
nounces it  most  promising  blackcap  Raspberry  ever  delivered. 

Large  stock  quality  trees  for  commercial  planters. 
ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  FREE  fully  describ- 
ing our  progressive  methods  of  growing  The 
Winfield  Trees  of  Quality. 

THE  WINFIELD  NURSERY  CO.  (Inc.) 


J.  MONCRIEF,  President. 


WINFIEID,  KANSAS. 


COUPON 

Gentlemen:  I am  interested  in  procuring  the  best  trees  money  will  buy.  Mail 

me  free  of  charge  your  catalogue  and  booklet,  “Winfield  Nursery  Trees  of  Quality 
and  What  Others  Say  of  Them.” 

Name  

Postoffice  •• State 


This  Berry  is  a New  Arrival  from  the 
North  Slope  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains 

6,000  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  black  but  not  a Black- 
berry. For  many  centuries  the  natives  of  that  coun- 
try have  been  matting  wine  of  it  and  only  the  recent 
invasion  by  British  troops  has  brought  this  delightful, 
luscious  fruit  to  our  civilization.  The  vine  is  a vig- 
orous grower,  making  a growth  of  from  20  to  30  feet 
in  one  year,  which  can  be  trained  on  a fence  or  arbor 
similar  to  grape  vines.  The  enormous  clusters  of  large 
sized  berries  ripen  all  summer,  making  the  Himalaya 
the  most  productive  of  any  variety  known.  They  have 
no  core  and  the  flavor  is  sweet,  of  unusual  richness, 
and  when  ripe  they  will  literally  melt  in  your  mouth,. 
For  pies  and  jellies  the  Himalaya  berry  is  a perfect 
success,  being  ahead  of  any  similar  fruit.  The  severity 
of  their  native  climate  has  made  the  berries  hardy 
and  both  plant  and  fruit  will  stand  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  better  than  any  other  variety.  It  is  hard 
for  you  to  realize  what  a treat  a dish  of  these  new 
berries  would  be.  We  believe  they  will  be  in  great 
demand  as  soon  as  they  are  known  and  enough  grown  in  the  United  States  to  supply 
the  demand.  There  has  never  been  a kick  from  parties  growing  the  Himalaya. 
But  all  praise  it  and  say  it’s  the  finest  berry  ever  introduced.  A Mr.  Minor  planted 
two  plants  in  1907;  in  1908  he  picked  $3  1 worth  of  berries  at  15c  per  quart;  in  1909 
he  sold  over  $54  worth  of  berries.  There  is  no  dead  wood  in  the  Himalaya;  it  fruits 
from  the  old  wood  the  same  as  new  wood  every  year.  But  it  is  necessary  to  prune 
some  wood  away  each  season.  One  plant  in  one.  year  will  give  from  25  to  50  young 
plants.  The  truth  is  hard  to  believe.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
BERRYDALE  EXPERIMENT  GARDENS,  Dept.  C.,  R.  1,  B.  54,  HOLLAND,  MICH. 
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OSTROM’S 

$15.00 

With  Magnifying  Lenses,  Enabling  You  to  Read  the  Target  Over  400  Yards  Away, 


FARM  LEVELSTELESCOPE 


Shipping 
Weight 
15  lbs. 


Complete 

Outfit, 

with  full 
instructions. 
Shipped  Anywhere 
C.  0.  D.  S15.00 
and  express 
charges  sulilaal 


And  is  being  welcomed  by  land  owners  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  for  Draining,  Irrigating , 
Terracing,  Ditching,  Grading,  Road  Building,  Run- 
ning Fences,  Setting  Out  Orchards,  Levelling 
Buildings  and  Foundations,  Getting  Angles,  and  every  sort 
of  work  requiring  a Level.  With  this  outfit,  which  includes  Level 
with  TELESCOPE  and  Plumb-Bob  in  neat  wood  box,  also  Tripod, 
Graduated  Rod  and  Target,  no  man  needs  a Surveyor  or  Civil 
Engineer.  Simplicity,  Accuracy,  Durability,  GUARANTEED. 
ORDER  TODAY,  direct  from  this  offer— or,  if  more  complete 
information  is  desired,  write  today , Address, 

BOSTROM-BRADY  MANUFACTURING  CO.v 

1110  Pine  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


We  unhesitatingly  recommend  the  above  instru ment.— Editor 


Cheap,  Effective  Advertising 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  buy  land — if  you  want  to  hire  a man  or  to  secure 
employment — if  you  have  pure-bred  poultry  or  eggs  to  sell,  or  if  you  want  to 
improve  your  own  flock 

ADVERTISE  IN 
THE  FRUIT-GROWER'S 
CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT 

This  department  offers  a medium  to  make  known  your  wants.  The  rate  is 
low — 3 cents  a word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance.  Look  on  page  65  of  this 
issue — you  may  find  advertised  just  what  you  want.  If  you  don’t  then  send  your 
advertisement  for  the  February  number. 
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Our  1910  Edition  of 


"Great  Crops  of  Strawberries  and 
How  to  Grow  Them” 


has  been  re-written  from  cover  to  cover.  It  is  the  most  valuable 
text  book  on  strawberry  growing  ever  put  into  print,  because  it 
teaches  the  Kellogg  method  of  growing  larger  crops  of  better 
berries  than  can  be  grown  in  any  other  way.  Every  detail,  of 
the  work  is  illustrated  by  photo-engravings  and  is  explained  in 
such  a plain  and  practical  manner  that  anyone  who  will  read  the 
instructions  and  study  the  pictures  is  sure  to  succeed. 

Strawberry  Growers  Who  Follow  the  Kellogg  Way 

Arc  Getting  More  Fancy  Berries  from  One  Acre 
Than  the  Other  Fellow  Gets  from  Two 

The  book  makes  you  acquainted  with  some  of  these  top-notch  growers,  shows  pictures  of  their  strawberry 
fields,  and  tells  about  the  big  yields.  The  man  who  wrote  this  book  is  the  world’s  greatest  strawberry  expert. 
He  has  110  acres  in  strawberries  and  every  word  is  written  from  actual  experience.  He  tells  you  how  to  in- 
crease the  fruiting  power  of  the  plants,  and  how  to  enrich  the  soil  to  make  the  plants  do  their  best.  He  a so 
shows  you  how  to  prune  and  set  the  plants,  and  how  to  mate  them  to  insure  a perfect  berry  from  every  bloom, 
how  to  layer  runners  to  make  an  ideal  row;  when  and  how  to  cultivate;  gives  full  instructions  about  spraying, 

mulching,  picking,  packing  and  marketing  all  these  essential 
features,  as  well  as  everything  else  pertaining  to  the  work,  are 
made  perfectly  plain  by  pictures.  Besides  all  this  the  book  ex- 
plains how  the  Kellogg  strain  of  Thoroughbred  plants  is 
produced,  and  gives  positive  proof  that 

These  Famous  Plants  Have  Won  the 
World’s  Highest  Fruiting  Record 

The  book  also  shows  pictures  of  54  different  kinds  of  straw- 
berries, with  a complete  description  of  each  variety. 

We  feel  mighty  proud  of  this  book.  It  is  surely  worth  its 
weight  in  gold  to  anyone  who  has  an  ambition  to  become  an 
independent,  money-making  strawberry  grower.  If  you  want 
one,  just  say  so,  but  don’t  send  any  money.  This  ad  says  the  book 
is  free,  and  what  we  say  we  do,  we  do  do,  and  no  backing  out. 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co,s  Box 305, Three  Rivers,  Mich. 
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"Great  Crops  of  Strawberries” 
Worth  $100.00  to  Him 

FARM JOURNAL 
1024  Race  St. 

Philadelphia.  Feb.  20.  1908. 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.. 

Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

Gentlemen : We  have  a letter  this  morning 
from  Thomas  B.  Magee  of  Browning.  Montana,  in 
which  he  says:  “I  have  derived  great  benefit 
from  your  advertisements,  especially  the  R.  M. 
Kellogg  Co.,  of  Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  whose  Straw- 
berry Book  is  worth  a hundred  dollars  to  anyone 
interested.”  With  best  wishes. 

Very  truly  yours, 
WILMER  ATKINSON  CO.. 

Chas.  F.  Jenkins. 
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A Bunch  of  Kellogg’s  Thoroughbred 
Plants 
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MORE  than  13,000  quarts  of  strawberries  to  the  acre  is 
the  1908  record  of  O.  3.  Wigen,  of  Creston,  B.  C., 
who  writes  as  follows,  under  date  of  July  28,1908 ; “Hav- 
ing just  finished  the  marketing  of  53,000  quarts  of 
strawberries  from  a little  over  four  acres  of  ground  set 
with  your  Thoroughbred  Pedigree  Strawberry  Plants,  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  let  you  know  of  the  performance  of 
your  plants  in  this  part  of  British  Columbia,  and  I 
would  add  that,  under  a more  perfect  system  than  I have 
been  able  to  follow,  this  yield  can  be  greatly  increased.’* 

O.  J.  Wigen. 


pretty  well  attained  it  that  time,  t 
Spring  came  on,  the  plants  started 
into  growth  and  there  was  nothing  to 
mar  the  prospect  till  the  weed  and 
grass  seed  in  the  stable  manure  mulch 
began  to  sprout  and  show  me  how 
much  faster  they  could  grow  than  the 
plants. 

It  was  up  to  us  to  do  something  at 
once  to  rescue  those  plants  from  the 
horde  that  threatened  to  overwhelm 
them  and  so  we  buckled  down  to  an- 
other, but  much  briefer,  period  of 
back-breaking  work  that  resulted  in 
the  tearing  up  of  the  biggest  weeds 
and  subduing  the  rest  to  a degree 
where  they  were  unable  to  do  much 
harm. 

Blooming  time  came,  that  time  that 
now  causes  me  so  much  anxiety.  I 
had  then  never  heard  that  the  Mar- 
shall is  unusually  susceptible  to  frosts, 
and  if  I had,  it  would  not  have  scared 
me.  No  one  could  have  made  me 
believe  that  frosts  could  damage  the 
crop,  and  happy  to  relate,  they  did 
not  damage  it  in  the  least.  But  now 
as  I look  back  at  that  experience,  I 
think  what  rare  good  fortune  was 
mine  and  what  a perilous  risk  I ran. 
The  loss  of  that  crop  would  have  had 
most  serious  consequences  to  my  af- 
fairs. I could  hardly  have  borne  up 
under  it,  but  Providence  was  kind  and 
I was  quite  unconscious  of  the  ruin 
that  had  hung  over  me. 

The  plants  were  white  with  gay 
blossoms  that  swelled  open  the  buds 
to  flaunt  their  white  petals  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  as  these  dropped  to  decay, 
the  tiny  hillock  in  the  center,  bristling 
yellow  with  its  stigma-tipped  pistils, 
began  to  almost  visibly  swell  into  a 
green  berry.  Those  were  joyful  days 
ensuing,  when  we  would  walk  up  and 
down  the  rows  and  exclaim  in  delight- 
ed astonishment  over  the  wealth  of 
baby  berries,  whose  number  seemed 
to  belie  the  statement  that  the  Mar- 
shall was  a shy  bearer. 

As  these  came  on  the  king  berries 
began  to  reveal  to  what  a size  they 
could  grow  and  here  was  occasion  for 
more  rejoicing.  And  at  last  perfection 
closed  the  act,  when  a deep  wine- 
colored  hue  began  to  darken  the  green 
coats  and  we  saw  in  all  their  peerless 
beauty  as  fine  specimens  of  the  Mar- 
shall as  I still  believe  were  ever  seen 
anywhere.  Most  of  the  king  berries 


(by  which  I mean  the  first  berry  to 
ripen,  which  is  generally  the  largest) 
would  have  averaged  an  ounce  in 
weight  and  many  of  them  more. 

Speaking  at  this  day,  I do  not  be- 
lieve the  Marshall  has  ever  been  ex- 
celled, if  indeed  it  has  ever  been  riv- 
aled, in  size  and  quality  combined,  by 
any  other  variety  ever  introduced.  It 
is  truly  a royal  berry  and  never  fails 
to  elicit  admiration  when  seen,  and 
still  more  when  eaten.  Whoever  has 
never  tried  the  Marshall,  should  not 
fail  to  include  it  in  the  spring  orders, 
for  if  it  succeeds,  it  will  afford  a 
standard  by  which  to  judge  all  other 
kinds. 

it 

At  that  time  our  local  market  was 
small  and  uneducated  to  fine  fruit.  I 
well  remember,  after  these  years,  with 
what  pride  and  solicitude  I drove  to 
town  with  crates  of  the  first  picking, 
nearly  all  king  berries,  and  as  splen- 
did a sight  they  were  as  ever  was  seen 
of  their  kind.  They  were  gorgeous, 
magnificent,  a feast  for  the  eyes,  and 
I well  remember  the  ejaculations  of 
amazement  as  I would  draw  hack  the 
cloth  and  allow  their  bewildering 
beauty  to  dazzle  the  down-looking 
eyes  of  customers. 

Well,  that  was  the  dull  times  in  the 
’90’s  and  we  had  grown  accustomed  to 
accepting  prices,  and  often  gratefully, 
too,  that  we  would  despise  in  these 
halcyon  days.  Those  prize-winning 
berries  went  at  10  cents  a box  and  I 
thought  I was  doing  well.  That  crop 
of  Marshalls  was  a record  breaker. 
We  picked  and  picked,  and  picked, 
and  still  the  berries  kept  on  ripening 
until  they  had  run  into  the  season  of 
the  latest  ones.  I much  regret  that 
no  account  was  kept  of  those  rows, 
but  the  yield  was  great,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  cull  berries  was  infinitesi- 
mal. This  illustrates  another  valued 
characteristic  of  the  Marshall;  the 
berries  run  large  and  the  smallest 
retain  a perfect  plump  shape  that 
make  them  marketable. 

Those  Marshalls  made  my  reputa- 
tion as  a fruit  grower.  Buyers  were 
captivated  by  their  flavor  and  color 
and  for  years  after  I was  asked  if  I 
had  any  of  “those  big,  dark  berries.” 
Of  course,  I was  enthused  that  season 
and  one  day  effervesced  upon  a grim 
old  German  who  would  never  look  at 


DUCT  Varieties  only 

of  Fruit  Trees,  Fruit 
Plants,  Ornamentals,  etc.  are  described  in  our  new 
illustrated  catalogue.  Thirty  years  actual  experience 
in  testing  varieties  enables  -wp«|  ■ ^ 
us  to  offer  the  kinds  that  are  §-£  |w|  | 

Prices  Moderate:  ^ 

Apples,  9 cents  and  up;  Peaches,  8 cents;  Cherries, 
10  cents;  Strawberries,  $2.75  per  1000;  Concord 

TT  ! . Grapes,  $18  00  per  1000,  etc. 

Holsinger  15rOS.  Catalogue  describing  these 

ROSEDALE  ::  KANSAS  varieties  FREE  on  request. 


BEST 


Berry  Seed  and  Plants 

On  account  of  the  shortage  of  berry  plants,  Berry 
Seed  is  in  great  demand.  One  seedsman  bought  from 
me  in  1907,  $81.00;  in  1908,  $1,400.00;  in  1909.  $1,000.00 
worth.  Berry  Seed  comes  about  from  GO  to  85  per  cent 
true  to  name.  The  Himalaya  Giant  comes  true  to  name. 
Besides  you  get  stronger  plants  from  seed  than  cuttings; 
more  vitality. 

SEEDS 

100  200  500 

The  Superlative  Red  Raspberry  10c  15c  25c 

The  Plum  Farmer,  Blackcap  10c  15c  25c 

The  Mammoth  Blackberry  10c  15c  25c 

The  Burbank’s  Phenomenal  Berry 10c  15c  25c 

The  Burbank’s  Himalaya  Giant  Berry.  . 15o  25e  50e 

The  Burbank’s  Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb  15c  25c  50c 

The  Dollar  Strawberry  10c  15c  25c 

The  Alpine  Strawberry  10c  15c  25c 

The  Wonderberry  10c  15c  2dC 

The  Cragg's  Blackcap  Raspberry  10a  15c  25c 

The  Oregon  Evergreen  Blackberry  ....  10c  15c  25c 

The  Red  Logan  Berry  10c  15c  25c 

The  Premo  Dewberry  10c  15c  25c 

The  Lawton  Berry  10c  15c  25c 

The  Garden  Huckelberry.  Mammoth....  10c  15c  25c 

The  Garden  Huckelberry,  Small  10c  15c  25c 

The  Wild  Red  Raspberry  of  Michigan..  15c  25c  50c 

The  Wild  Dewberry  of  Michigan  15c  25c  50c 

Out  catalogue  describing  these  berries  sent  free  and  a sample  of  Berry  Seed.  Address 

Berrydale  Experiment  Gardens,  Route  1,  Box  54,  Holland,  Mich, 


Try  it  out  in  the  Orchard  and  Report’ 

This  has  been  a standing  order  at  our  Nurseries  all 
•'A  the  20-odd  years  we  have  been  in  business.  Our  fruit- 
test  orchard  was  started  when  we  had  only  a few  score 
acres  of  nurseries.  Many  of  the  trees  we  planted  are  still 
in  bearing.  As  our  business  developed,  we  put  in  orchards  in  j* 

■r—  ^ other  sections,  so  as  to  try  out  new  fruits  under  a variety  of  soil 
^ ^ —*•  and  climate  conditions. 

We  Sell  Only  Fruits  That  Have  Made  Good 

We  want  you  to  know  all  about  our  mammoth  Nurseries  and  what  they  produce  in 
Strawberries,  Apples,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Plums,  Pears  and  other  Fruits,  Shade  Trees, 
Hedge  Plants,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Vines,  etc.  Send  for  our  Catalogue — it  tells  the  story, 
briefly,  yet  fully,  with  true-to-life  pictures.  Write  today  to  our  clerk  No.  22. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  BERLIN,  MARYLAND 


my  berries,  and  urged  him,  with  such 
unexpected  cordiality,  to  try  my  su- 
perior kind,  that  I startled  him  into 


taking  a box.  It  was  my  turn  to  be 
surprised  the  next  time  I met  him,  to 
see  him  check  his  horse  with  a smile 
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and  ask  for  more  of  those  berries,  be- 
cause, he  said,  they  reminded  him  of 
the  ones  in  the  “old  country.” 

Now  I have  raised  some  good  Mar- 
shalls since  that  year,  but  have  never 
seen  them  in  the  same  perfection.  I 
have  also  since  then  made  the  inti- 
mate acquaintance  of  spring  frosts, 
and  they  have  become  fairly  regular 
visitors.  I should  be  surprised  if  I 
didn’t  receive  at  least  one  call  each 
spring. 

it 

Last  summer  the  Ruby  red  rasp- 
berry fruited  here  for  the  first  time. 

I hear  very  little  about  this  variety, 
either  good  or  bad.  It  is  a heavy 
cropper,  but  its  flavor  is  very  poor, 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Miller;  indeed, 
the  poorest  of  any  red  raspberry  I 
ever  tasted.  Pity  for  this,  for  it  is 
very  productive.  On  some  soils  it 
might  do  better.  The  Herbert  is  an- 
other new  candidate  from  Canada. 
There  were  only  a few  berries,  but 
these  were  large  and  well  flavored. 
In  Kansas  they  complain  that  it  win- 
ter kills,  but  if  its  home  is  in  Canada 
it  should  be  hardy.  Perhaps  they 
cover  it  there. 

Years  ago  I tried  the  Early  King, 
getting  plants  from  the  introducer.  I 
found  the  bushes  vigorous  and  making 
large  strong  canes;  they  were  also 
productive,  but  the  berries  would  drop 
off  when  dead  ripe  if  not  picked 
promptly.  Neither  did  I find  it  enough 
earlier  than  the  Loudon  to  justify  its 
retention.  Of  late,  however,  I read  so 
many  favorable  reports  that  I have 
secured  new  plants  and  will  again 
test  it. 

I have  some  bushes  of  a red  rasp- 
berry whose  origin  I have  forgotten. 

I believe  I got  plants  from  some  resi- 
dent here;  at  any  rate  it  is  as  early  as 
the  Miller,  larger  and  better  flavored 
and  as  productive,  but  it  is  not  firm 
enough  for  a shipper. 

it 

It  is  a good  plan  to  mulch  currants 
and  gooseberries  in  fall  or  winter. 
The  fertilizing  properties  of  stable 
manure  are  valuable  to  start  them  into 
vigorous  growth  and  fruitage,  but 
pruning  is  essential  to  keep  the  bush 
within  bounds.  Pruning  has  much  to 
do  with  the  success  of  these  fruits. 
The  gooseberry  will  finally  droop 
its  lower  limbs  to  the  ground,  if  not 
aided,  and  this  encourages  the  attack 
of  worms  on  the  leaves,  and  of  mil- 
dew. A northern  grower  claims  that 
he  can  successfully  raise  the  large 
English  varieties  by  a system  of  se- 
vere pruning.  He  asserts  that  spray- 
ing is  ineffective.  I recommend  the 
trial  of  the  English-American  crosses 
with  which  some  growers  are  having 
great  success,  such  as  the  Duplication, 
Portage,  Carman,  Columbus  and  Tri- 
umph. I should  have  had  most  of 
these  on  trial  now,  but  was  sent 
plants  that  proved  untrue  to  name. 
The  Chautauqua  is  the  only  cross- 
bred variety  that  has  fruited  for  me, 
and  it  mildewed  badly  and  alone 
among  a patch  of  Downings.  I am 
going  to  try  the  self-boiled  lime-sul- 
phur next  spring.  I do  not  admit  that 
spraying  is  hopeless. 

it 

Among  the  new  strawberries  tested 
here  last  year  the  Highland,  sent  me 
for  trial  by  the  M.  Crawford  Co., 
proved  one  of  the  best.  This  berry 
ranked  as  the  most  productive  of  new 
introductions  at  the  Ohio  station,  at 
Wooster,  and  was  given  flattering  no- 
tice during  several  seasons.  I may 
say  that  it  “made  good”  here.  There 
were  many  fine  clusters  and  the  ber- 
ries ran  uniformly  large.  The  plants 
were  extremely  productive,  with  large 
healthy  foliage.  The  berries  were 
well  flavored,  well  colored  and  fairly 
firm.  All  in  all,  I might  truly  say 
that  it  was  the  best  of  all  the  new 
main  crop  varieties.  The  illustration 
represents  this  vkriety  very  well. 

Missouri.  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

I certainly  have  no  intention  of  dis- 
continuing the  visits  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  as  long  as  I can  muster  the 
the  necessary  cash,  for  I get  value  re- 
ceived, with  good  interest. — Frank 
Young,  Illinois. 


Gardening 

* DEPARTMENT  » 


Another  Cure  for  Cabbage  Worms. 

I have  spoken  several  times  about 
cabbage  worms  and  wished  that  some 
one  would  find  a cure  for  them.  Here 
is  a letter  I have  just  received  from  a 
man  who  claims  to  have  a sure  rem- 
edy. I will  try  it  next  summer. 

Mr.  Henry  Field:  I see  in  The  Fruit- 

Grower  that  information  is  wanted  as 
to  how  to  get  rid  of  the  pesky  cabbage 
worms,  and  I wish  to  say  that  I never 
have  any  trouble.  I accidentally  dis- 
covered that  any  kind  of  common  pot- 
ash (lye,  Banner  or  Babbett’s),  will 
rid  the  worst  infested  field  I ever  saw. 
Take  at  rate  of  one  pound  to  four  gal- 
lons of  water  and  spray  them  well,  and 
sure  death  to  every  worm  that  it 
touches  is  the  result.  I had  a piece 
and  worms  were  so  thick  that  I picked 
128  from  one  head.  I sprayed  it,  and 
in  three  days  I looked  for  worms,  but 
could  find  none.  My  cabbage  headed 
up  and  had  as  fine  a crop  as  I ever 
saw,  and  now  I use  nothing  else.  It  is 
sure — and  how  the  cabbage  grows!  This 
has  been  worth  dollars  to  me. — Isaiah 
Lower,  Barberton,  Ohio. 

* 

Vineless  Sweet  Potatoes  for  the 
North. 

A reader  at  Homer,  Mo.,  wants  to 
know  my  opinion  about  the  vineless 
sweet  potatoes.  He  enclosed  a clip- 
ping from  some  newspaper  which 
said  the  vineless  sweets  were  going  to 
revolutionize  sweet  potato  growing. 
That  they  could  be  tended  with 
scarcely  no  work,  would  outyield  all 
others,  earlier,  sweeter,  etc.,  etc.  They 
may  do  all  that  in  the  South,  but  I 
have  never  found  it  so  here  in  Iowa. 
Here  is  my  answer: 

I have  experimented  considerably 
with  the  vineless  sweet  potato,  but 
have  never  found  any  that  suited  me. 
I got  so  disgusted  with  them  that  I 
did  not  plant  any  at  all  last  year.  The 
trouble  is  they  are  all  Southern  varie- 
ties, very  late  and  slow  growing.  While 
the  vines  are  not  long,  they  are  very 
rank  and  heavy,  and  the  potatoes  are 
very  late  in  maturing.  They  are  well- 
known  throughout  the  South,  but  even 
there,  where  they  are  successful,  they 
are  not  as  popular  as  some  other  va- 
rieties. 

I woud  advise  that  you  write  to  the 
Texas  Experiment  Station  for  further 
particulars,  and  find  from  them  wheth- 
er or  not  you  would  be  likely  be  able 
to  get  the  seed.  Write  also  to  J.  E. 
Rotan,  Woodville,  Texas.  He  is  a spe- 
cialist on  sweet  potatoes,  and  could  tell 
you  about  them  better  than  I could. 

If  you  can  get  some  of  these  sweet 
potatoes,  or  get  plants  later,  it  would 
pay  you  to  experiment  with  them  in  a 
small  way,  but  I would  not  advise  you 
to  plant  heavily  of  anything  like  that 
until  you  try  it  out  thoroughly. 

* 

Worms  in  Sweet  Corn. 

Corn  worms  are  a great  pest  in  the 
mountain  states,  and  I get  lots  of  let- 
ters from  readers  there  asking  how  to 
prevent  them.  I am  really  afraid 
there  is  no  cure.  Here  in  Iowa  there 
seems  to  be  two  distinct  broods  of  the 
worms  and  by  having  the  corn  come 
in  between  the  two  we  are  all  right. 
The  worms  get  the  very  earliest  and 
the  very  latest,  but  miss  the  main 
crop.  In  the  West  for  some  reason 
they  take  all  of  it.  Who  can  tell  us 
how  to  get  away  from  them? 

* 

Shortage  of  Seed  Peas. 

There  is  a serious  shortage  of  seed 
peas  of  the  garden  varieties,  and  I am 


Strawherry  Secrets 

The  secrets  of  America’s  sue-  — ^ ~~ 

cessful  strawberry  growers  are 
all  told  in  the  new  edition  of 
FARMER  on  the  Strawberry 
A real  book,  not  a catalogue,  by 
L.  J.  Farmer,  who  has  worked 
27  years  among  strawberries. 

“Worth  its  Weight  in  Gold,” 
but  costs  only  25c.  postpaid. 

Your  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Big  Norwood  Strawberry,  Plum, 

Farmer  Raspberry,  etc.  Immense 
stock  of  Berry  plants— all  varieties. 

Write  for  free  Catalogue  to-day. 

1.  J.  Farmer  Nursery  Co.,  Box  30,  Pulaski,  If.  Y. 


SEEDS 

Fresh,  Reliable,  Pure 
Guaranteed  to  Please 
Every  Gardener  and 
Planter  should  test  the 
superior  merits  of  Our 
Northern  Grown  Seeds. 
SPECIAL  OFFER 
FOR  10  CENTS 
we  will  send  postpaid  our 
FAMOUS  COLLECTION 

1 pkg.  CO  Pay  Tomato  • • • • 20© 

1 pkg.  Princess  Radish  • • • • 10e 

1 pkg.  8elf*Urowlng  Celery  . . . 20© 

1 pkg.  Early  Arrow-head  Cabbage  . . . 15© 

1 pkg.  Fullerton  Market  lettuce 


Also  12  Varieties  Choice  Flower  Seeds 


$1.00 

Write  today!  Send  10  cents  to  help  pay  postage,  and 
packing  and  receive  the  above  ‘‘Famous  Collection,''  to- 
gether with  our  New  and  Instructive  Garden  Guide. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  SEED  CO. 
313  Rose  St.  Rockford,  Illinois 


afraid  there  is  not  going  to  be  enough 
to  go  around.  It  would  be  wise  to 
look  up  your  supply  early. 

Seed  beans  are  in  better  shape,  and 
there  will  be  plenty  of  all  but  Valen- 
tine and  Burpee’s  stringless.  They 
are  in  short  supply.  Onion  seed  will 
be  fairly  plenty,  and  so  will  sweet 
corn.  Melon  seed  will  be  all  right, 
except  Kleckley.  It  is  almost  always 
short,  as  it  is  a shy  seeder,  and  it  is 
worse  off  than  common  this  year. 

All  southern  seeds,  such  as  cowpeas, 
will  be  scarce  and  high. 

it 

Tomato  Blight. 

The  worst  trouble  of  all  with  the 
•■ardens  in  the  mountain  states  is  the 


4 SEED  WONDERS 

We  have  bought  direot  from  Mr.  Luther 
Bur bankeeed of hi&Giant Blackberry  Vines 
will  trail  on  arbor  or  any  support  from  25 
to  50  ft.  producing  enormous  clusters  over 
a foot  long,  berries  large,  exquisite  flavor. 

Garden  Huckleberries. grow  from  seed  in 
4 months,  about  2 feet  high,  yield  great 
masses  of  rich  fruit,  excellent  to  cook, 
can  and  preserve. 

Ground  Almonds  are  nuts 
of  delicious  almond  flavor 
for  eating  and  will  producea 
crop  in  4 months  from  plant- 
ing. One  nut  planted  will 
grow  100  to  200  nuts. 

Drought  Proof  Potato  J>rou*h 
is  a wonder,  resists  drought  l. 
and  blight  everywhere. 

Big  yielder,  potatoes  large, 
white,  of  best  quality. 

For  only  8c.  for  packing, 
mailing,  etc.,  we  will  send 
trial  packet  eachof  the  above 
3 novelties  and  10  Drought  Proof  Potato 

Eyes,  carefully  packed  from  frost  with 

instructions  how  to  keep  for  planting,  and  a 10c.  Due 
Bill  good  for  a 10c.  selection  from  our  12  colored  plate 
1910  Seed  Catalog,  sent  Free.  Order  today. 

Mills  Seed  House,  Box  75,  Rose  Hill,  N.  Y. 


MAULE’S 

SEEDS 

ONCE  GROWN  ALWAYS  GROWN 

Is  one  reason  why  I can 
so  prominently  advertise 

Your  Money  Back 
if  Not  Satisfied 

Send  me  your  address  on  a pos- 
tal, and  by  return  mail  I will  send 
you  my  New  Seed  Book  for  1910, 
a Catalogue  of  192  large  pages 
filled  to  overflowing  with  every- 
thing good  known  to  the  best  gar- 
deners in  America.  Whether  you 
intend  to  plant  10  acres  of  onions, 
or  only  a small  packet  of  pansy 
seed,  you  should  have  this  book  in 
hand  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

Wm.  Henry  Mauie 

1722  Filbert  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


It’s  a Snap  for  Fruit  Growers 


to  sell  their  products  if  they  start  with  “True  Blue”  Seeds.  “True  Blue”  Seeds 
produce  crops  of  uniform  quality.  There  are  no  “culls”  in  melon  patches  grown 
from  Livingston’s  seeds  and  no  “cat-faced,”  rough  fruits  among  our  Tomatoes.  We 
have  sold  “seeds  that  satisfied”  for  over  half  a century  and  “True  Blue”  seeds  are 
now  a recognized  standard — the  best  money  can  buy. 

Livingston’s  Superb  Musk  Melons 

are  the  result  of  many  years  of  serious  efforts  to  produce  the  best  in  this  line. 
It  took  seven  years  to  evolve  our  new  green-fleshed  Ohio  Sugar  Melon,  illustrated 
above,  which  is  a revelation  in  cantaloupes.  Wonderfully  sweet;  of  most  hand- 
some appearance!  Pronounced  by  knowing  planters  “The  Sweetest  Melon  That 
Grows!”  Be  sure  to  read  all  about  it  on  page  4 of  our  catalog.  OHIO  SUGAR 
MUSK  MELON— Pkt.,  15c;  2 pkts.  for  25c,  postpaid. 

Livingston’s  Famous  ’'Globe”  Shaped  Tomotoes 

are  the  wonder  of  the  century.  Sixty  years  ago  our  father  started  to  improve 
upon  the  tomato  and  25  of  the  best  standard  kinds  have  been  introduced  by  us 
since  then.  We  grow  tons  of  high-class  tomato  seeds  every  year — more  than  any 
other  seedsman.  When  you  see  Tomatoes,  think  of  LIVINGSTON'S.  Livingston’s 
Globe  (purple)  illustrated  below;  Livingston’s  Hummer  (bright  red),  and  Liv- 
ingston’s Coreless  (scarlet)  are  nearly  perfect  in  shape,  and  ideal  in  quality  and 
productiveness.  Packet  of  Globe,  10c;  Hummer,  10c;  Coreless,  15c.  Three  packets 
(one  of  each),  for  25c,  postpaid. 

Read  all  about  Livingston’s  Famous  Tomatoes  on  pages  8-14  of  our  catalog. 

|Our  Beautiful  New  130-page  Catalog  F-R-E-E 

If  you  do  not  get  it  you  will  miss  something.  Illustrated  with  more  than  250 
reproductions  from  original  photographs,  bound  in  beautiful,  embossed  covers, 
painted  from  nature  by  a famous  artist,  it  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  prettiest 
catalogs  published  this  year.  Abounds  with  useful  information  about  how  to 
plant  things,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  honest  descriptions  and  truthful  illustra- 
tions. Don’t  fail  to  write  for  a copy  today.  It’s  absolutely  FREE! 

The  Livington  Seed  Co.,  531  High  St.,  Columbus,  0. 
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Stokes’  Standard  S£|JS 


It'B  "garden  seed  wis- 
dom" to  make  your 
plans  early — and  you'll 
find  my  now  1910  cata- 
logue a big  help  not  only 
In  getting  the  right  start, 
but  in  getting  the  best 
results. 

Stokes'  Seed  Catalogue  is 
one  of  the  handsomest, 
most  helpful  and  most  com- 
plete catalogues  ever  pub- 
lished. It  tells  how  to  get  the 
most  out  of  your  garden;  how  to 
make  sure  of  getting  the  choicest 
varieties  of  vegetables  and  flow- 
ers— the  kind  that  are  best  for 
your  table  and  that  command  the 
highest  prices  in  the  market;  and  it 
shows  by  actual  photographs  what 
the  seed  has  produced — what  you  can 
raise  yourself. 

Write  me  today,  mentioning  The 
Fruit-Grower,  and  I will  send  you 
my  catalogue  free. 

WALTER  P.  STOKES 

I "Stokes’  Standard”  Seeds. 

I Dept.  30,  219  Mkt.  St.,  Philadelphia. 


SEEDS 

BUCKBBE’S  SEEDS  SUCCEED! 

SPECIAL  OFFER: 

Made  to  build  New  Business.  A trial  will 
make  you  our  permanent  customer. 

rPrlze  Collection^-,  J 

the  finest;  Turnip,  7 splendid  ; Onion,  8 best  varie-  ' 
ties;  10  Spring-flowering  Bulbs— 65  varieties  in  all. 
GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE. 

Write  to-day;  Mention  this  Paper 

SEND  10  CENTS 

to  cover  postage  and  packing  and  receive  this  valuable 
collection  of  Seeds  postpaid,  together  with  my  big 
Instructive,  Beautiful  Seed  and  Plant  Book, 
tells  all  about  the  Best  varieties  of  Seeds,  Plants,  etc. 


B.W.Buckbee, 


ROCKFORD  SEED  FARMS 
Farm  78  ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


Large  Potatoes 
to  the  Hill 


That  is  what  you  get  from  our 
seed.  W e have  perfected  several 
varieties  of  potatoes  that  are  un- 
equaled in  quality  and  yield. 
Our  customers  have  had  won- 
derful success  with  our  pota- 
toes, beaus  and  peas— they 
are  our  specialties— b e e n 
years  developing  them  to 
their  present  state  of  perfec- 
tion. Let  us  send  you  our  112 
page  catalog-  of  hardy,  North- 
ern-gTOwn  field,  veg-etable  and 
flower  seeds.  Write  to-day. 

Ml  MICHIGAN  ST., 
PETOSKEY.  MICH. 
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TOMATO  GRAPES 

A Great  Curiosity  for  garden  or 
yard,  lust  what  you  want,  grow  from 
seeds  in  4 months,  will  climb  an  arbor, 
porch  or  any  support  10  to  15  feet,  vines 
completely  loaded  with  large  clusters  of 
fruit,  size  of  gr?  pes,  flavor  of  tomatoes, 
red  in  color,  excellent  for  preserving. 

Lemon  Cucumbers,  a splendid  fruit, 
grow  on  long  vines  in  great  abundance ; 
color,  shape  and  size  of  lemons,  quality 
equal  to  the  best  cucumbers. 

Early  June  Cabbage  is  the  earliest  Of 
all,  forms  good  size  heads  in  June. 

Early  July  Tomato  is  very  smooth, 
bright  red,  ripens  in  North  by  July  4th. 

Our  Special  4$  Offer 

To  introduce  our  seeds  we  will  mail 
one  trial  packet  each,  all  4 pkts.  in 
Coupon  Envelope  for  4c,  and  coupon 
envelope  will  be  accepted  for  6c  in  pay 
for  any  seeds  we  offer  in  our  catalog. 

1910  8-Color  Catalogjs  handsome  book 
of  seed  bargains, sent  free  with  every  lot. 
Smith  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Box  637,  Auburn,  N.  Y« 
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Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Dewberries.  Cur- 
rants, Gooseberries,  are  sources  of  large  income  from  limited 
area  and  small  outlay,  if  properly  grown  and  marketed. 

Small  Fruits— Big  Crops 

If  given  half  a chance,  Knight’s  Small  Fruits  produce  Big 
Crops,  because  they  are  propagated  and  grown  in  the  right 
kind  of  soil,  by  men  who  know  how,  in  fertile  nursery  fields. 

Small  Catalogue— Big  Story 

Oar  catalogue  hasn’t  many  pages,  no  gaudy  pictures ; just 
plain,  straightforward  facts  about  small  fruits  that  you  should 
know.  Yours  if  you  want  it  enough  to  ask  us  for  a copy. 

DAVID  KNIGHT  & SON,  Box  12,  Sawyer,  Mich, 


PERFECT  POTATO 

PLANTING  . .save 

Every  farmer  knows  the  importance  y H I P F n 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Here’s  a n 
machine  that  does  it  perfectly.  Has 
none  of  the  faults  common  with  com- 
mon planters.  Opens  the  furrow 
perfectly,  drops  the  seed 


correctly,  covers  i t 
f ormly.  and  best  of  i 
never  bruises  or 
punctures  the 
seed.  Send  a 
postal  for 
pur  free 
book. 


Iron  Ago 

(ImprovcilRobbinB) 

Potato  Planter 


No  Misses 
No  Doubles 
No  Troubles 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO  . Boi  506-P  GRENLOCH.  N.  J. 


blight  on  the  tomatoes.  Sometimes  it 
seems  to  stay  away,  and  then  it  will 
suddenly  take  the  whole  crop  in  a 
few  clays.  1 have  had  dozens  of  in- 
quiries  about  it,  but  so  far  have  not 
been  able  to  suggest  any  remedy,  ft 
is  a very  serious  question,  and  should 
be  carefully  looked  into.  Who  can 
give  us  some  light  on  it?  What 
method  of  culture  and  what  variety 
have  proved  best? 

■f 

Kudzu  Vine. 

Some  of  the  farm  papers  are  full  of 
wonderful  stories  about  the  Kudzu 
vine  and  the  great  wealth  it  will  pro- 
duce. One  man  out  in  the  alfalfa  belt 
of  Kansas  writes  that  from  what  he 
has  been  reading,  it  will  be  away 
ahead  of  alfalfa.  Wants  my  advice 
about  putting  out  several  acres.  Now 
my  advice  on  any  new  crop  is  to  go 
slow  till  you  are  sure  what  you  have. 
I planted  a few  hills  of  Kudzu  last 
year,  and  expect  to  experiment  with 
it,  but  I am  not  going  back  on  alfalfa 
for  awhile  yet. 

Early  Tomatoes,  Cabbage  and  Canta- 
loupes. 

E.  A.  Rush,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  wants  to 
know  what  are  the  best  varieties  of 
j tomatoes,  cantaloupes  and  cabbage 
for  first  early. 

I would  advise  the  Pollock  strain  of 
Rocky  Ford  cantaloupe  as  the  best  for 
early  market.  They  are  very  early, 
solid,  sweet  and  prolific.  In  tomatoes 
I would  advise  something  of  the  Ear- 
liana  type.  Either  the  Earliana  or 
some  of  the  improved  sorts  of  that 
same  class. 

In  cabbage  I would  by  all  means 
use  Early  Jersey  Wakefield  for  first 
early,  and  follow  with  All-Head  Early. 


The  Fruit-Grower  Premiums. 

I get  letters  almost  every  day  tell- 
ing about  great  results  from  the  apple 
tree  and  grape  vine  and  radish  sent 
out  as  premiums  with  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  One  man  wrote  that  his  ap- 
ple tree  had  made  three  feet  of  growth 
and  his  grape  vine  still  more,  and  that 
he  had  a radish  that  weighed  thirteen 
pounds.  That’s  sure  going  some.  And 
the  best  of  it  is  that  the  apple  tree  is 
the  finest  of  all  varieties.  I never  in 
my  life  ate  as  good  apples  as  the 
Delicious.  Get  a tree  as  soon  as  you 
can  and  get  it  to  growing. 

HENRY  FIELD. 

Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

Minnesota’s  Horticultural  Society. 

The  success  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Horticultural  Society  is  without  a 
parallel  in  all  horticultural  experience. 
The  forty-third  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  in  Minneapolis,  Dec. 

7 to  10.  The  society  now  has  a mem- 
bership of  3,023,  probably  the  largest 
society  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  This 
result  is  due  to  two  causes: 

First,  the  society  chooses  its  best 
men  as  leaders  and  then  lets  them 
lead  it.  There  is  no  jarring  or  dis- 
cord. 

Second,  all  the  societies  closely  al- 
lied are  given  cordial  reception  and  a 
place  on  the  program.  This  includes 
the  plant  breeders,  the  rose  society, 
the  ladies’  auxiliary,  the  florists,  for- 
estry association,  etc.  When  the 
proper  time  comes  the  meeting  is 
turned  over  to  the  chairman  of  the 
different  organizations.  Each  organ- 
ization has  a chance.  The  four  days 
are  filled  with  profitable  sessions, 
and  the  whole  program  moves 
smoothly.  Thursday  night  is  the  an- 
nual banquet,  when  there  is  a “feast 
of  reason  and  flow  of  soul.”  The  best 
music  the  city  affords  is  provided.  It 
is  a time  of  the  great  unbend,  when 
old  men  are  boys  and  universal  good 
feeling  prevails. 

Hundreds  of  men,  and  women,  too, 
are  engaged  in  raising  hardy  apples, 
crossing  with  Russian  varieties  and 
with  hardy  crabs,  and  some  seedlings 
of  great  merit  have  been  produced. 
Quite  a number  of  persons  have  top- 
grafted  tender  varieties,  like  Jonathan, 
Grimes’  Golden,  etc.,  on  hybrid  crabs 
and  on  Hibernal  trees,  and  in  this_way 


Seeds  Free  5 ESSE 

have  arranged  to  give  each  new  customer  AB- 
SOLLTI  ELY  FULL  five-  regular  sized  packe  ts  of  our 
Superior  Guaranteed  Garden  Seed,  your  selection. 
Write  today  for  25c  certificate-  which  entitles  you  to 
these  fret;  packets  and  our  big  100-page  illustrated 
catalog  so  you  can  make  your  selection.  Our  se  e ds 
are  the  gardener’s  friend  when  tried.  Write  today, 

A.  A.  Berry  Seed  Co.,  Box  202,  Clarintia , la. 


WORLD’S  GIANT  TOMATO 

This  King  of  all  Tomatoes  is  larg- 
es t and  most  productive  ever 


offered.  Engraving  was  ioaxle  from 
* ' plfl 

(filbert.  It 


photo  of 


»lant  grown  by  J. 
grew  18  feet  high  and 


these  varieties  have  been  moved  north- 
ward 200  miles.  It  is  wonderful  how 
the  stock  influences  the  scion  in  the 
way  of  hardiness.  One  thousand  plates 
of  apples  were  shown.  One  large 
table  was  given  over  to  new  and  prom- 
ising seedlings  and  another  large  table 
to  the  top-grafted  apples. 

York,  Neb.  C.  S.  HARRISON. 

Don’t  Like  the  Lafean  Package. 

At  the  apple  show  in  Spokane  E.  L. 
Roney,  publisher  of  the  Washington 
Fruit  Grower,  exhibited  the  only  box 
which  has  ever  been  made  to  conform 
to  the  Lafean  package  bill.  The  box 
measures  11x11^x1814  inches  inside, 
which  is  half  an  inch  longer  than  the 
Washington  standard.  Its  capacity  is 
2,343  inches. 

The  box  attracted  much  attention 
among  the  growers  present  and  ef- 
forts were  made  to  pack  it,  though  not 
very  successfully. 


grew  18  reet  high 
produced  5 bushels  of  fruit,  verv 
large,  smooth,  few  seeds,  solid  all 
through,  red  in  color,  ripening  very 
early  arid  continuing  all  summer. 

We  want  every  person  who  uses 
seeds  to  see  our  Seed  Book  and  test 
our  seeds  and  we  will  give  sample 
packet  this  Giant  Tomato,  also  8 
other  great  novelties  free  for  trial: 
1 pkt.  16  Day  Radish.  Earliest 
Bound  Red  Radish  in  the  world. 

1 pkt.  Gigantic  Cabbage.  Largest 
heading  kind  known,  from  Europe. 

1 pkt.  Wonderful  Lettuce.  Earli- 
est, largest,  tender  and  crisp  any 
time.  Heads  often  ?,  ft.  around. 

- For  only  6c.  postage  and  packing 
we  will  mail  these  4 sample  pkts. and 
big  1910  Seed  Book  full  of  novelties, 
Seed  Offers  and  a coupon,  good  for 
a 10c.  selection  from  our  Seed  Book. 
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Save  Money  on  Fruit  Plants 

Healthy,  northern-grown  stock,  which 
will  produce  money-making  crops.  Straw- 
berry, Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Currant, 
Grape  Plants,  Etc. 

Read  Our  Guarantee 

Every  plant  we  ship  is  guaranteed  to  be 
first  class  and  true  to  name,  packed  to 
reach  you  in  good  growing  condition  (by 
express),  and  please  you,  or  your  money 
back. 

You  can  make  big  money  growing  good 
berries,  but  you  cannot  expect  to  grow 
good  fruit  by  planting  and  replanting 
small,  inferior  stock. 

Our  plants  are  ail  grown  on  new  ground 
(this  being  the  first  crop)  and  are  large, 
heavy  rooted  and  free  from  disease. 

We  grow  them  by  the  million  on  our 
own  ground  and  know  what  we  are  sell- 
ing. That  is  why  our  business  has  nearly 
doubled  every  year  for  thepast  twenty- 
one  years. 

We  can  save  you  money  on  100  plants  or  a car  load.  Our  large  illus- 
trated catalogue  is  instructive  and  is  free  to  all  fruit  growers.  Write  for 

it  today. 

O.  A.  D.  BALDWIN,  (Vine  St.)  Bridgman,  Mich. 


get  largest  crops  with  least  work 

What’s  the  use  of  drudging  to  get  ordinary  results  when  a Planet  Jr 
Seeder  or  Cultivator  does  six  men’s  work,  and  gives  you  an  increased 
yield  besides?  Planet  Jrs  are  patents  of  a man  skilled  both  in  farm- 
ing and  manufacturing  for  over  35  years.  They  are 
light,  strong,  lasting,  and  fully  guaranteed. 

No.  4 Planet  Jr  Combined  Seeder  and  Wheel-Hoe 

saves  time,  labor,  seed  and  money.  Almost  all  useful 
garden  implements  in  one.  Adjustable  in  a minute  to 
sow  all  garden  seeds,  hoe,  cultivate,  weed,  or  plow. 

Pays  for  itself  quickly,  even  in  small  gardens. 

No.  8 Planet  Jr  Horse  Hoe  and  Cultivator 

will  do  more  things  in  more  ways  than  any  other 
horse-hoe  made.  Plows  to  or  from  the  row.  A 
splendid  furrower,  coverer,  hiller,  and  horse 
hoe;  and  unequalled  as  a cultivator. 

The  1910  Planet  Jr  catalogue  is  free. 

It  illustrates  and  describes  55  dif- 
( ferent  implements  for  the 
farm  and  garden.  Write' 

No.  8 AV.  for  it  today.  j 

S L Allen  & Co 
Box  1107-C  Philadelphia  Pa 


No.  4 


THE  FRUIT  GROWER’S  OWN  TOOL 

Here’s  the  Harrow  for  Cultivating 
between  rows  and  among  trees. 

Nothing  like  it  for  keeping  down 
grass  and  weeds  and  keeping  top  soil 
finely  pulverized.  The  w f 

NAYLOR  2-in-1  HARROW 

IS  the  greatest  labor  saver  that  ever  went 
into  an  orchard,  because  once  over  with 
its  combination  of  spring  and  spike  teeth 
does  more  in  the  way  of  stirring  and  pulver- 
izing the  top  soil  than  two  or  three  times  over  with  any  other  kind 
of  harrow. 

The  spring  teeth  stir  and  cultivate — the  spikes  pulverize  and  level.  You 
can  use  either  or  both  at  once,  setting  for  shallow  or  deep  work  by  a 
simple  movement  of  the  levers.  For  use  after  a rain  to  break  up  the  moist- 
ure crust  which  forms,  this  implement  is  invaluable.  It  creates  a perfect 
soil  mulch,  conserves  the  moisture  and  maintains  the  best  possible  growing 
conditions. 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  DESCRIPTION 

L and  learn  all  about  this  great  double-duty  tool.  You'll  be  interested  in  seeing 
how  the  spikes  not  only  pulverize  and  level  but  support  the  frame,  keeping  the 
spring  teeth  from  going  too  deep ; and  how  the  spring  teeth  not  only  cultivate 
the  ground  but  hold  the  spikes  to  their  work ; and  how  both  can  be  raised 
' instantly  above  ground  and  the  harrow  ‘‘skidded''  on  its  frame.  Above 
everything  else,  you'll  be  interested  in  the  magnificent  work  it  does, 
as  proven  by  the  testimonials  we  will  send  you. 

We  have  a special  bargain  for  the  first  order  from  any  locality. 

You  might  as  well  be  first  as  second.  Write  today — a 
postal  will  do. 


A Bargain* 

For  the 
First  Buyer 
from  any  Town 


The  Naylor  Mfg.  Company 

Box  32  La  Grange,  III. 


Dealers 
Wanted 
Everywhere 
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THE  FARM 
BEAUTIFUL 


A Department  Devoted  to 
the  Best  Interests  of  Farmers 
and  Other  Country  Dwellers 
in  Aiding  them  to  Arrange 
their  Lands  and  Dwellings 
for  Convenience  and  Beauty 


Farm  Architecture. 

"Buildings  should  be  designed  so  as  to 
fulfil  and  express  their  several  purposes.” — 
Charles  Eliot. 

At  the  present  time  farm  buildings, 
in  common  with  most  of  our  Amer- 
ican structures,  offer  but  little  evi- 
dence that  serious  thought  has  been 
bestowed  upon  their  character  or 
their  disposition.  In  a general  way, 
buildings  are  frequently  proportioned 
to  meet  their  needs  and  are  rather 
conveniently  placed  in  their  relation- 
ship to  one  another.  Yet,  in  respect 
to  architectural  character,  they  are 
almost  without  exception  very  bad, 
if  we  disregard  the  few  that  have  come 
down  to  us  from  colonial  days.  Even 
the  very  books  which  treat  of  farm 
buildings,  while  discussing  matters  of 
economy  and  convenience  and  details 
of  construction,  fail  to  give  consid- 
eration to  artistic  excellence.  In  fact, 
many  of  their  illustrations  depict 
buildings  as  faulty  in  this  respect  as 
those  on  the  most  despicable  farm. 
Their  hard  lines  stand  out  boldly, 
while  nature  tends  to  soften  the  bad 
lines  of  the  real. 

This  is  the  unfortunate  state  of  af- 
fairs, although  good  architecture  im- 
poses no  additional  cost  in  money,  but 
is  merely  the  convenient  and  artistic 
adaptation  of  a structure  to  the 
highest  fulfillment  of  its  ends.  When 
there  is  so  much  that  is  bad  in  the 
buildings  of  the  present,  it  is  not 
strange  that  those  on  the  farms  are 
poor.  Let  us  be  hopeful,  for  time 
will  bring  a change  for  the  better,  just 
as  it  is  effecting  a betterment  in  so 
many  of  our  country  houses. 

In  its  broadest  aspect,  this  improve- 
ment is  called  for  by  economy  of  con- 
struction, convenience  of  use,  and  at- 
tractiveness of  appearance.  However, 
all  this  can  not  be  met  by  any  stereo- 
typed scheme  of  arrangement  or  style 
of  architecture.  Each  case  will  have 


Cement 

STOCK  TANKS 

Send  for  our  FREE  BULLETIN 
on  how  A.  L.  Saylor  made  a Stock 
Tank,  Feeding  Floor  and  Hog  Dip- 
ping Tank  on  his  Kansas  farm  with 


Sunflower  Portland 
Cement  abtdceepmeenndt 

of  great  strength  and  uni 
formity.  Makes 
an  artificial 
stone  superior 
to  anything  turned  out  in 
Nature’s  laboratory.  Write  tor  Bulletins 


United  Kansas  Portland  Cement  Co. 
837  Commerce  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


BR/nj§ 

.Itettxmif 


PUT  up  in  100  lb- 
bags,  highly  efficient 
for  fruit  trees,  grapes 
and  berry  bushes.  Liberal 
FALL  applications  will 
strengthen  tree  and  plant, 
and  amply  repay  in  in- 
creased yield  next  season.  Write  us  for 
literature  and  QUANTITY  Prices 

The  Pulverized  Manure  Co 

22  EXCHANGE  AVE. 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO 


to  be  treated  on  its  own  merits,  for 
there  are  always  modifying  factors, 
such  as  kind  of  farming  acreage, 
climate,  prevailing  customs  and  char- 
acter of  building  material.  Without 
doubt  economy  and  convenience  make 
the  first  demands.  The  attention 
which  should  always  be  paid  to  them 
is  admirably  set  forth  for  one  branch 
of  farming,  in  the  following  quotation 
from  an  English  work  on  farm  build- 
ings: 

“The  main  objects  to  be  obtained 
are  to  arrange  the  various  buildings 
so  that  all  kinds  of  stock  will  be 
placed  under  such  conditions  as  are 
most  favorable  to  their  health  and 
profitable  maintenance;  to  place  them 
as  near  to  their  food-stores  as  pos- 
sible; to  place  these  food-stores  in 
close  relationship  to  each  other,  in 
order  that  preparation  and  mixing 
may  be  carried  out  with  facility;  to 
provide  an  access  to  straw  for  litter, 
and  to  give  the  readiest  means  for  its 
deposit  with  the  manure  in  the  yard 
when  soiled;  and  to  arrange  the 
whole,  having  due  regard  to  all  points 
affecting  the  health  of  the  animals,  in 
as  compact  a design  as  possible  and  on 
the  smallest  amount  of  ground  in  or- 
der to  ensure  the  least  outlay.” 

Even  this  authority  fails  to  pay 
heed  to  the  demand  for  attractive 
appearance,  although  this  is  but  slight- 
ly less  in  importance  and  requires  only 
well  directed  thought  and  vigilance. 
1 hus  there  should  be  developed  in 
this  country  a general  type  of  archi- 
tecture adapted  to  farm  conditions. 
Such  a type  should  be  economical  in 
cost,  simple  in  construction  and  dig- 
nified in  appearance.  It  should  be 
flexible  and  readily  lend  itself  to  the 
adaptations  imposed  by  the  various 
peculiar  influencing  factors. 

In  discussing  this  matter  of  a fit- 
ting farm  architecture,  it  will  be  well 
to  consider  the  following  broad  as- 
pects: Materials  of  construction  and 

the  factors  determining  their  use; 
style  of  architecture  and  the  influences 
controlling  it;  the  elements  that 
should  give  it  character;  the  design- 
ing of  the  principal  farm  buildings; 
the  relationship  of  the  buildings  to 
one  another;  and  the  methods  to  be 
employed  in  accomplishing  this  bet- 
terment. 

The  material  which  is  used  in  the 
construction  of  any  given  set  of  farm 
buildings  will  depend  upon  a number 
of  factors.  Yet  in  weighing  these,  we 
should  never  overlook  the  desirability 
of  giving  the  buildings  a local  color 
and  of  having  them  harmonize  with 
their  native  surroundings.  Chief 
among  the  specific  materials  are  stone, 
brick,  concrete  and  wood.  Any  of 
these  may  be  used  almost  wholly  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  others,  or  they 
may  be  used  in  such  combinations  as 
stone  and  wood  or  plaster  and  wood, 
as  in  the  English  half-timber  construc- 
tion. 

Although  the  economy  of  securing 
one  or  another  of  these  materials  goes 
a long  way  in  determining  their  use 
as  well  as  does  the  skill  of  the  local 
builders,  yet  the  matter  of  cost  of  the 
complete  construction  will  usually  be 
the  final  determinant.  However,  we 
shoula  not  stop  with  the  estimate  of 
the  first  cost,  but  should  include  also 
the_  maintenance  for  a reasonable 
period  of  years.  Thus  we  may  find 
that  a wooden  structure,  although 
cheaper  to  build  at  the  outset,  will  be 
so  expensive  of  maintenance  as  to  ren- 
der the  total  cost  much  greater  than 
would  have  been  the  case  if  stone  or 
concrete  had  been  employed.  So  let 
us  use  that  material  which  is  best 
adapted  to  the  particular  purpose,  is 
least  expensive  for  a period  of  years, 
and,  as  far  as  is  possible,  is  in  most 
perfect  accord  with  the  local  atmos- 
phere. 


A Single  Season  of 
Southwest  Farming 
often  pays  for  the  farm 
itself- 

Leave  the  thin-soiled  acres.  Give  up 
strugglingw ith  worn-out  g round.  Change 
existence  into  real  living.  Enjoy  better 
health . Come  where  the  bank  balance 
beckons;  where  you  can  have  the  best 
things  of  life,  where  your  children  have 
a future , and  where  you  can  save 
money  every  year — come  to 

The  Great  Southwest 

Southwest  onions  and  tomatoes  have  sold 
as  high  as  $300  an  acre.  Cotton,  cane 
and  garden  vegetables  all  flourish 
there.  Rich  undeveloped  lands  in  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico  and  Arkansas 
can  still  be  bought  on  ground- floor  terms. 
The  right  place  for  the  right  people. 

W rite  today  and  tell  me  what  section  you  are  interested  in  and  I will  send  you 
free  some  valuable  books  that  will  open  your  eyes  .o  new  possibilities  waiting  for 
you  in  the  Southwest. 

L.  M.  ALLEN,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager  1 1 1 La  Salle  Street  Station,  Chicago 

Pock  Island  Ernes 


You  can  realize  $500  to  $1,000  per  acre  per  year  from 
apples,  pears  and  peaches,  $300  to  $500  per  acre  per  year 

from  berries  ; $300  to  $600  per 
acre  from  grapes.  Gratifying 
returns  from  vegetables,  grains 
and  alfalfa,  also. 


The  Northern  Pacific 
extends  into  or  through 
Mmnesota,  Wisconsin , 
North  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington,  Ore- 
gon. New,  rich  territory 
being  opened  up  by  exten- 
tions  now  building.  The 
Homeseeber’s  Chance! 


The  irrigated  lands  in  Montana,  Idahoand 
Washington  reached  by  the  Northern 
Pacific  offer  you  the  most  profitable  op- 
portunities for  farming  and  fruit-growing 
to  be  foundanywhere  in  the  United  States. 


The  prize-winning  fruits  almost  inva- 
riably come  from  orchards  in  the 

Northwest  The  climate  and  the  soil 

are  great  factors  in  the  popularity  of  this 
country.  People  are  constantly  buying  Northwestern  lands.  Don  t delay 
too  long — write  tonight  for  information  about  the  State  that  interests  you. 


The  Scenic  Highway  Through  the  Land  of  Fortune 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 

1-  J.  Bricker,  General  Immigration  Agent 
Dept.  12,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A.  M.  CLELAND,  General  Passenger  Agent,  SL  Paul 


There  should  be  developed  a gen- 
eral style  of  architecture  which  could 
in  the  main  be  adapted  to  the  differ- 
ent farm  buildings.  It  should  straight- 
forwardly meet  the  needs  to  be  served 


and  should  be  dignified  and  pleasing 
in  form  and  line.  The  material  to  be 
used  will  react  upon  fhe  style  in  no 
small  degree,  for  >t  «'s  evident  that  a 
stone  or  concrete  structure  is  func 
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Some  Striking  Contrasts  in  Farm  Architecture 


tionally  different  from  one  developed 
of  wood. 

Then  climate  plays  no  small  part  in 
shaping  the  architecture.  In  our 
Northern  cold  regions,  there  is  need 
for  enclosure  to  secure  protection, 
while  in  the  South  the  demand  is  for 
openness.  This  climatal  influence  is 
discernable  in  the  character  of  the 
roof.  Where  there  is  a heavy  snow- 
fall, the  pitch  is  steep  in  order  to  se- 
cure precipitation  to  the  ground  in  a 
reasonable  time.  Thus  it  is  clear  that 
there  are  many  ways  in  which  any 
general  scheme  of  architecture  may 
necessarily  be  modified  to  meet  the 
existing  conditions  of  use  and  to  sat- 
isfy the  demands  imposed  by  material 
and  climate. 

As  to  the  character  of  this  archi- 
tecture, it  should  first  of  all  fulfill  and 
express  the  purposes  for  which  the 
buildings  stand.  It  should  be  adapted 
to  use.  This  in  itself  will  go  a long 
way  towards  making  our  farm  build- 
ings attractive,  for  it  is  a truth  that 
“All  that  would  be  fair  must  be  fit.” 
Then  it  should  be  simple,  broad,  and 
withal  dignified.  As  it  is  chiefly  the 
structural  lines  that  give  character, 
they  should  be  graceful  in  themselves 
Usually  they  are  either  left  bare  and 
bald,  or  are  made  strikingly  ostenta- 
tious, while  they  ought  to  be  treated 
with  a fitting  degree  of  refinement. 
Furthermore,  this  architecture  should 
be  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  na- 
tive surroundings,  harmonizing  with 
the  topography,  with  the  vegetation 
and  with  the  sky  line 

It  Would  be  well  to  make  application 


of  these  principles  to  the  different 
farm  buildings,  yet  there  seem  to  be 
two  real  drawbacks  to  the  successs  of 
such  a course.  Not  only  are  the  farm- 
ing operations  so  varied  that  there 
can  be  no  general  scheme  of  buildings, 
but  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  it 
is  essential  that  each  case  should  be 
treated  on  its  own  merits.  Neverthe- 
less it  will  be  somewhat  helpful  to 
generalize  to  a certain  extent  upon 
the  meaning  and  character  of  two 
buildings,  the  farmhouse  and  the  barn, 
for  they  are  the  nuclei  of  the  farm 
groups,  and  dominate  any  scheme  of 
arrangement. 

The  house,  since  it  is  the  home, 
should  be  thoroughly  home-like  in  ap- 
pearance. Both  the  exterior  and  the 
interior  should  be  snug  and  cozy.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  chief  tvays  of  effecting 
this  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  house  is  so 
proportioned  as  to  well  meet  its  needs. 
It  should  be  just  large  enough  to 
amply  accommodate  the  household,  at 
the  same  time  providing  adequately 
for  future  contingencies.  Then  it 
should  be  rather  low.  This  precau- 
tion alone,  the  emphasizing  of  the 
horizontal  lines,  will  do  very  much  to 
give  the  feeling  of  domesticity.  Fur- 
thermore, the  exterior  should  present 
a unified  whole.  Nothing  should  ap- 
pear to  be  tacked  on  or  to  be  an  after 
thought;  for  instance,  the  piazza 
should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  house 
itself,  and  not  an  excrescence.  Finally, 
there  should  be  no  added  ornaments, 
no  jig  saw  patterns  in  the  gables,  no 
scrolls  over  the  doors  or  above  the 
window  easing  For  those  are  func- 


tionless, meaningless,  expensive  and 
withal  without  beauty  of  their  own. 

The  structural  lines  should  be  treat- 
ed with  fitting  refinement  and  dignity. 
This  in  itself  will  insure  repose  and 
beauty.  So  our  farm  house  should 
appear  to  be  well  proportioned  to  the 
demands  made  upon  the  interior,  and 
to  be  home-like  and  domestic,  should 
present  a unified  composition  and 
should  be  free  from  added  ornaments, 
presenting  the  real  functional  lines 
with  firmness,  dignity  and  simple 
beauty. 


In  other  words,  it  should  be  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  the  uses  which  it 
serves,  with  the  peculiar  demands 
made  by  the  materials  of  construction 
and  with  the  native  surroundings. 

As  for  the  interior,  the  number  and 
functions  of  the  rooms  will  vary  with 
each  household.  Here  it  will  suffice 
to  say  that  they  should  be  ample  in 
number,  adequate  in  size  to  satisfy 
their  functional  demands,  conveniently 
related  to  one  another,  and  nicely  ad- 
justed to  the  external  aspects  of  light, 
views  and  breeze.  Right  here  it  is 


I RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 


RHODES  MFG.  CO., 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  HICH. 


"THE  only 
1 pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  W e 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


A 7 MILLION  ROD  PRICE 


Our  new  prices  are  based  on  this  enormous  output.  Prices 
the  lowest  ever  made  for  a high  grade  fence.  We  can 

SAVE  YOU  5 TO  1 5 CENTS  A ROD 

and  you’ll  say  it  is  the  best  fence  you  ever  used.  Easiest  put 
up,  lasts  longest  and  is  the  strongest  fence  made.  Sell  to  user 


AT  DEALER’S  PRICES  FREIGHT  PREPAID, 


Don’t  buy  fence  AT  ANY  PRICE  before  getting  our  prices, 
They  will  surprise  you.  We  give  our  customers 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  they  are^satisfied.  Full 

line  of  Farm  and  Poultry  Ferfce.  Very  low  prices  on  BARBED 
WIRE  and  CATES.  Write  today  for  our  free  Catalogue. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  125  WINCHESTER,  IND. 
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if  The  AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

Leads  the  World 

this  offer  is  no 

CATCH.  It  isa  solid,  fair 
and  square  proposition  to  fur- 
nish a brand  new,  well  made 
and  well  finished  cream  sep- 
arator complete.  subject  to  a 
long  trial  and  fully  guaran- 
teed. for  $15.95.  It  is  dif- 
ferent from  anything  that  has 
ever  before  been  offered. 
Skims  I quart  of  milk  a min- 
ute, hot  or  cold,  makes  thick 
or  thin  cream  and  does  it 
just  as  well  as  any  higher 
| priced  machine.  Suitable  for 
small  dairy,  hotel,  restau- 
rant and  private  families. 
Any  boy  or  girl  can  run  it 
sitting  down.  The  crank  is 
only  5 inches  long.  Just 
thinlrof  that!  Thebowlisa 
sanitary  marvel;  easily 
cleaned  and  embodies  all 
our  latest  improvements. 
Gears  run  in  anti -friction 
bearings  and  thoroughly  pro- 
| tected.  Bofore  you  decide 
on  a cream  separator  of  any 
capacity  whatever,  obtain  our 
: S15. 95  proposition.  Our  lib- 
— mini  I oral  long  time  trial  and  gen- 

erous terms  of  purchase  will  astonish  you.  Our  own 
(manufacturer's)  guarantee  protects  you  on  every 
American  Separator.  We  ship  immediately.  Western 
orders  filled  from  Western  points.  Write  us  and  get 
our  great  offer  and  handsome  free  catalog.  ADDRESS, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.ba.M&y. 
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DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 

Separators 

First— Always  Best— Cheapest. 

For  Thirty  Years 

The  World’s  Standard 

As  much  better  than  other  separators 
as  other  separators  are  better  than 
gravity  creamers* 

Send  for  catalogue  of  1910  Latest  Improved  Machines. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


CHICAGO  . 
WINNIPEG*1 


AN  FRANCI6CO 
BEATTie""1"  . 


SFURS 

~ McMillan  Fur  & Wool  Co. 

EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

200-212  First  Avenue  North 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


119-121  North  Main  Street 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO, 


WRITE  either  HOUSE  FOR  CIRCULARS 


Mount  Birds 

We  teach  you  by  mail  to  stuff  and  moun 
all  kinds  of  Birds,  Animals,  Cam< 
Hpads.  Also  to  tan  skins  and  maki 
rugs.  Decorate  your  home  with  your  beau 
tiful  trophies,  or  command  big  income  sell 
-r  ing  specimens  and  mounting  for  others.  Eas- 
ily, quickly  learned  in  spare  time  by  men  and 
1 women.  Success  guaranteed.  Write  today  for 
our  free  book  How  to  Mount  Birds  and 
Animal*;- absolutely  free.  N.W.  SCHOOL  OF 
TAXIDERMY,  332i  Khrood  Bdg.f  Omaha,  Het> 


GOOD  PROFITS  FROM  BEES 

Learn  how  to  keep  bees  and  increase 
your  yearly  income.  You  need  bees  on 
your  fruit  farm.  Send  for  a free  copy 
of  that  lively  bee  paper.  Gleanings  in 
Bee  Culture.  Read  it.  Then  subscribe. 
Six  months’  trial  25  cents.  Semi-month- 
ly Send  today.  Name  this  paper  and 
get  an  interesting  free  booklet. 

Th«*  A I Root  Company  Box  26  Medina,  Ohio 


Strawberry  Plants 

Headquarters  for  Aroma.  Gandy, 
Klondike,  Lady  Thompson, 
Warfield,  etc. 

I have  millions  of  nice  young 
plants  from  new  beds.  Free 
catalog. 

JOHN  LIGIITFOOT, 

No.  2 Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


REAL  PEARL  HANDLE  KNIFE 

This  Unite  is  without  doubt  the  handsomest 
ana  best  made  knife  you  ever  saw. 

Fine  heavy  mother-of-peari  handle,  three 
fine. y tempered  blades  one  large  beveled,  one 
pen  one  nail  file  Double  German  silver  bol- 
sters and  shield,  brass  lined.  3 3-8  inches  long 

I will  give  this  handsome  pocket  knife  FREE 
fle  Avery  prepaid  for  only  4 one-year  subsorip- 
ttont  to  my  b‘g,  well-known  farm  paper  Success- 
iu  harming  at  2;>o each,  or  for  I two-year  sub* 
scnption  at  35c  and  35c  in  cash. 

Send  the  money  you  col  ect  with  the  names 
oi  the  subscribers  you  get  and  X wil,  send  this 
handsome  knife  to  you  at  once. 

E.  T Meredith,  Publisher  Successful  Farming 
Dept  1291  Dps  Moines.  Iowa 


well  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
house  and  grounds  are  part  of  one 
composition,  are  interdependent  and 
should  be  planned  and  worked  out  to- 
gether. 

With  regard  to  tlm  barn,  the  needs 
are  not  fixed,  but  widely  varying.  In 
certain  forms  of  farming,  it  may  exist 
chiefly  for  storage,  while  in  other 
cases  it  may  serve  mainly  for  hous- 
ing the  animals.  Whatever  its  needs, 
it  should  look  the  part  of  the  barn, 
and  not  that  of  a country  school  or 
church.  It  should  be  proportioned 
and  fitted  to  meet  the  internal  needs. 
It  should  be  rather  low  and  character- 
ized by  well-defined  horizontal  lines. 
Withal,  it  should  be  unified,  unosten- 
tations, and  dignified.  And  the  in- 
terior should  be  so  arranged  that  the 
work  can  be  carried  on  most  conven- 
iently and  economically,  considering 
the  welfare  of  the  animals  or  the  keep- 
ing of  the  materials  that  are  stored. 

Since  the  barn  and  the  house  are 
the  nuclei  of  the  farm  group,  it  is  well 
at  this  point  to  consider  briefly  the 
arrangement  of  farm  buildings.  Cer- 
tainly the  part  of  architecture  is  not 
fulfilled  when  a given  building  is  de- 
signed. Its  relation  to  other  buildings 
both  existing  and  future  should  be  a 
concern.  Usually  there  is  an  absence 
of  an  ylogical  relationship  between 
the  different  buildings  of  the  farm. 
They  have  been  dropped  down  here 
and  there,  as  it  were,  the  house  here, 
the  barn  there,  a shop  in  one  place 
and  a shed  in  another.  Indeed  of  all 
this  there  should  be  a careful  group- 
ing. There  will  be  decided  advantages 
in  convenience,  in  economy  of  con- 
struction, and  in  protection.  The 
aesthetic  possibilities  will  be  much 
greater  and  from  the  very  nature  of 
things,  the  unattractive  features  will 
protrude  less  prominently  and  will  be 
much  easier  of  concealment. 

What  are  the  means  of  accomplish- 
ing this  betterment  in  our  farm  archi- 
tecture? First,  the  owners  must  give 
more  attention  to  the  development  of 
their  farms.  They  must  obtain  an  in- 
telligent view  of  present  circum- 
stances and  forecast  as  much  as  pos- 
sible future  contingencies.  They  must 
work  out  in  advance  a scheme  for 
their  farm  buildings  and  grounds. 
They  can  give  heed  to  the  general 
principles  which  we  have  discussed. 
If  they  are  very  clever,  they  may  be 
able  to  work  out  a satisfactory  con- 
struction. Occasionally  there  are  local 
builders  who  are  endowed  with  good 
taste,  but  as  a rule  they  cannot  be 
relied  upon  to  do  much  more  than 
reproduce  the  stereotyped  structures 
of  the  section.  Series  of  ready-made 
plans  showing  good  farm  buildings 
would  be  of  service,  though  it  would 
have  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  they 
should  not  be  carried  out  as  they 
stand,  but  should  be  modified  to  meet 
the  existing  conditions.  Agricultural 
periodicals  might  well  publish  mate- 
rial of  this  character,  showing  types 
of  good  farm  architecture.  Finally 
the  services  of  a competent  architect, 
a man  who  understands  and  sympa- 
thizes with  rural  conditions,  might  be 
secured.  Oftentimes  the  actual  saving 
in  cost  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
reward  his  labors. 

DANIEL  A.  CLARKE. 
Rhode  Island. 

The  Only  Way  to  Buy  a Farm. 

Buying  land  for  a home  without 
knowing  all  about  it  is  blind  and 
foolish  speculation.  Settlers  or  home- 
seekers  should  go  down  and  investi- 
gate conditions  for  themselves  before 
buying. 

The  Western  Louisiana  Settlement, 
at  Pickering,  now  developing,  situat- 
ed along  the  Kansas  City  Southern 
Railway,  has  issued  an  illustrated 
booklet,  free  on  application  by  any 
one  interested  in  that  coming  country, 
having  plenty  of  rainfall,  with  health- 
ful and  pleasant  climate,  where  good 
farming,  and  the  best  fruit  and  truck 
land  in  this  country  can  be  had  for 
$10  an  acre,  on  easy  terms. 

Address  J.  D.  LaBrie,  General  Land 
Agent,  No.  543  Keith  & Perry  Build- 
ing, Kansas  City.  Mo. 
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Apple  Seedlings 

We  have  some  surplus,  both  American  and  French 
grown.  All  grades  for  grafting  and  budding. 

Imported  Fruit  Tree  Stocks 

Now  arriving— Cherry,  Pear  and  Plum  Stocks. 

ALL  GRADES. 

A nnl  A Piece  and  Whole  Root 

VJl  <11 ORDER  QUICKLY 

Also  a complete  line  of  General  Nursery  Stock;  mostly 
in  storage.  Send  List  for  Prices. 


WANTED— APPLE  SCIONS 


Shenandoah  Nurseries 

D.  S.  LAKE,  Prop.  SHENANDOAH,  IOWA 


The  Improved  Raney  Canning  Outfits 

, The  simplest  and  finest  process  ever  invented.  Made  in  all  sizes  and  prices  from  $5.00  up,  and  suited  to 
both  home  and  market  canning,  u 

25,000  OF  OUR  OUTFITS  NOW  IN  USE. 

The  finest  canned  goods  in  the  WORLD  put  up  by  farmers  and  their  families.  Write  now  and  get  our  free 
catalogue,  giving  full  information,  and  prepare  for  next  crop. 

THE  RANEY  CANNER  CO.,  Dept.  F,  Texarkana,  Ark-Tex.  Home  Office,  Chapel,  Hill,  N.C. 


WMWmvUWMI»i«u,Li  u, 

TT"*  Excelsior,  Bubach, 

DElKK  I Kiondyke, 

Lady  1 hompson 
PI  A MTQ  Aroma,  Gandy 
1 1 and  all  the  best 

1 MILLIONS  Commercial 

Lusty,  healthy,  mountain-grown  stock,  j OP  THEM  Varieties. 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


STRAW! 


801  Mission  Ridge 


GALVANIZED  STEEL  TANKS 

WE  WANT  YOUR  ORDERS  FOR 

Galvanized  Steel  Storage  Tanks,  Galvanized  Steel  Tanks  for  Fire  Corrugated  Galvanized  Steel  Awn* 
for  Oil,  Water,  etc.  Protection,  on  Towers  or  Top  of  ings 

Galvanized  Steel  Stock  Watering  Galvanized  Steel  Cisterns.  Galvanized  Steel  Sanitary  Ash  Pits. 

Tanks.  Galvanized  Steel  Culverts.  Iron  and  Steel  Fencing,  etc. 

LET  US  KNOW  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS.  CAN  FILL  THEM  PROMPTLY 
AT  LOWEST  PRICES.  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

J.  M.  COX  STEEL  TANK  WORKS  h^bvitM^sovRi 


Pull  Your  Stumps  With  the  ONLY  All-Steel 
Triple-Power  -Jk  ■■  ■ 

Hercules 


400^  Stronger 
Than  Others 


Stump 

Puller 


old  on  30  Days’ 

FREE 
^TRIAL 

No  more  excuses  for 
stumpy  fields.  Try  this 
■ Hercules  Stump  Puller  on 
jyour  place  for  30  days  at 
our  risk.  Write  NOW  for 
.our  offer  on  the  only  All- 
Steel  Triple-Power  Stump 
Puller  made. 

Hitch  On— The  Stump  is  Bound  to  Gome 

The  strength  is  there  and  the  power  is  there.  You  may  have  had  trouble  with  iron  pullers, 
but  this  Hercules  genuine  steel  puller  is  a different  matter.  It  has  400^  more  strength  than 
the  best  iron  puller  ever  made,  and  with  our  triple-power  attachment  a one-third  greater  pull 
is  developed.  The  Hercules  is  in  a class  by  itself. 

It  is  the  only  stump  fuller  that  is  guaranteed  for  three  years.  The 
only  stump  fuller  made  with  double  safety  ratchet  s.  making  them  doubly 
safe.  The  only  stumfi  fuller  kaving  all  bearings  and  working  farts 
turned,  finished  and  machined,  reducing  friction,  increasing  fower 
and  making  it  extremely  light  running. 


Cast  Iron 
16500  lbs. 


Look  At  This  Table 


Copper 
19000  lbs. 


You  will  see  why  we  have  made  the  Hercules  of  steel.  The  table 
gives  the  strength  per  square  inch  of  each  different  material.  Steel  is 
the  only  material  for  the  Hercules. 

Don't  Risk  Dynamite  M.,Ie.ble  ,ro„ 

It  s dangerous  and  it  s costly.  Besides,  it  only  shatters  the  40000  lh<? 
stump  and  leaves  the  roots  in  the  ground  to  grow  again.  The  w iUJ># 
Hercules  pulls  roots  and  all,  big  stumps  and  small  stumps, 
good  sized  green  trees,  hedgerows,  etc.  It  is  the  machine  Wrought  Iron 
for  satisfactory  work  and  keeping  down  the  expense.  Write  us  a 47000  lKc 
postal  now  for  free  book  and  special  30- Day  Free  Trial  Proposition,  AL/a* 

also  low  price  to  first  buyers  in  each  locality. 

Address 

Hercules  Manufacturing  Co* 

339  17th  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 
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NURSERYMEN’S 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

PLATES 

An  experience  of  over  30  years  and  our 
unequaled  facilities  have  made  our 
plates  leaders.  They  are  used  by  the 
leading  nurserymen  and  agents  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  A trial  order 
will  convince  you  of  their  superiority. 
Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

M.  BRUNSWICK  & COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  - - NEW  YORK. 


9 CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


BY  ONE  MAN  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  I 

Saws  down  trees.  Folds  like  a pocket-knife.  Saws  any  kind  ol 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber 
with  it  than  2 men  in  any  otherway,  and  do  it  easier.  Send  for 
FREE  illustrated  catalog  No-  A97  showing  Low  Price  and 
testimonials  :rom  thousands.  First  order  gets  agency. 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.( 

158-164  E.  Harrison  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois* 

SdoiwM— U — 


HOW  10  MARKET 
FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES 


Ask  for  FITEE  sample  copy  of  The 
Packer.  Tells  all  about  commercial  grow- 
ing and  marketing  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles. Gives  market  conditions  weekly  in 
all  the  leading  markets  of  the  U.  S.  Tells 
about  crop  conditions  and  prospects  and 
writes  up  crooks  in  the  trade.  Write  the 
office  nearest  you.  Address 

THE  PACKER 


NEW  YORK 
76  Park  Place 
CHICAGO 

2-4  8.  Clark  8t. 


CINCINNATI 
Masonic  Temple 
KANSAS  CITY 
23  East  Mo.  Ave. 


FENCE 

=Madeof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
^Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
^.prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
"■factory  prices  on  30  days*  free  trial. 
We  pay  al  I freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
aand  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free, 
ii  COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
a Box  125  Winchester,  Indiana. 


To  Fence  HilBy  Farms 

Use  CARTER'S  wire  fence  machine.  Makes  per- 
fect fence;  tight  wrap;  any  size  wire  or  mesh  ; 
lasts  longest  and  costs  much  less  than  factory 
fence.  Repairs  old  fences.  Write  this  day  for 
special  price  on  Machine,  on  FARM  GATES, 
and  on  wire  needed.  Descriptive  Booklet, 
Testimonials,  etc.  FREE.  Write  to-day. 
CARTER  WBRE  FENCE  MACHINE  CO., 
Box 24 1 -CM t.  Sterling , Ohio. 


15  Cents  a Rod 

For  a 22-lnch  Hog  Fence ; 16c  for 
26-inch;  10c  for  31-inch;  22  l-2c 
for  34-inch;  27c  for  a 47-inch 
Farm  Fence.  60-inch  Poultry 
Fence  87c.  Lowest  prices  ever 
made.  Sold  on  30  days  trial. 

Catalog  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

KITSELMAM  BROS., 

Bo?  103  iWMMCBE,  GND. 


BALL  BEARING 
AUTOMATIC 
GATE 

Issg i®** 


SEND  FDR, 
CIRCULARS  OF 
KINDS  OF  OATES 


od 


— JeaLT' 

.moheyrefunded  if  not  satisfactory  ' 

I IN  EVERY  WAY 

ADAMS  & ADAMS 

102.1  ‘ N KAN.  AVE.t-  TOPEKA,  KANT 


Other  Side  of  Fig  Business. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  by  without 
comment  an  article  in  your  Novem- 
ber issue,  entitled  “The  Fig  in  the 
Texas  Coast.”  My  reply  will  not  be 
a criticism  of  Dr.  Stiles,  whom  I 
have  known  for  many  years  and  re- 
gard very  highly.  It  will  only  be  to 
keep  the  record  straight. 

First,  reference  is  continually  made 
to  De  Eisen.  I would  like  to  know 
what  De  Eisen  knows  about  fig  cul- 
ture on  the  Texas  gulf  coast?  The 
industry  is  apparently  new  and  was 
before  his  time  and  he  probably  never 
saw  or  heard  of  a Magnolia  fig.  The 
statement  is  made,  “at  times  loss  is 
occasioned  by  loss  of  fruit;  it  was  so 
last  year.”  Seventeen  years  in  actual 
experience  in  fig  culture  in  this  dis- 
trict fails  to  show  that  we  have  ever 
lost  a single  crop  by  dropping,  in  fact, 
it  is  quite  the  contrary,  as  our  Mag- 
nolia fig  is  very  tenacious,  and  even 
at  this  date,  Nov.  15th,  the  late  crop 
is  on  the  trees  and  some  of  them  are 
still  ripening. 

I quote  again  as  to  yield:  “There 

seems  to  he  nothing  definite  known.” 
This  is  erroneous,  as  we  have  abso- 
lute definite  information  including  fig- 
ures, giving  age,  time  of  picking,  mar- 
keting, revenue  derived  not  only  from 
one  year,  but  for  many  years.  Sworn 
statements  can  be  secured  from  our 
growers  showing  that  the  Magnolia 
fig  at  four  years  of  age  has  produced 

revenue  of  $168  per  acre  and  older 
orchards  have  run  over  $300  per  acre. 

Again  I quote:  “Souring  of  fruit 

on  trees  or  immediately  after  picking 
is  cause  of  great  loss  among  coast 
fig  growers.”  This  certainly  is  a mis- 
statement of  facts,  as  I have  never 
lost,  nor  has  any  other  grower  that 
I know  of,  1 per  cent  of  a crop  from 
this  source.  Indirectly  the  article 
would  lead  the  reader  to  believe  that 
what  he  terms  the  “fig  boom”  is  a tri- 
angular scheme  of  land  owners,  nur- 
serymen and  promoters  to  mislead 
the  people.  Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  fact.  Although  there  are  a 
number  of  land-owning  companies 
which  are  selling  fig  lands  simply  to 
speculators  without  any  development, 
the  fig  industry  is  too  broad  and  wide 
and  the  profits  too  well  assured  for 
it  to  be  necessary  for  any  man  or 
combination  of  men  to  undertake  to 
mislead  the  people;  the  facts  are  here 
and  they  cannot  be  controverted  suc- 
cessfully. 

Again  I must  quote  from  Dr.  Stiles: 
“But  let  it  be  said  in  conclusion  Fiat 
large  areas  cannot  be  planted  ii!  figs. 
The  fig  is  not  an  apple  any  more  than 
milk  is  cheese.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
only  small  orchards  of  a few  acres 
will  be  profitable.”  Could  anything 
be  more  contradictory  than  this?  By 
what  mental  process  one  can  arrive 
at  conclusions  so  unreasonable  is  far 
out  of  the  scope  of  the  writer.  Cer- 
tainly if  a small  orchard  is  profitable 
a larger  one  would  be  more  profitable. 
It  is  a well  known  fact  that  if  you  in- 
crease your  output  you  decrease  your 


overhead  charges  and  other  items  of 
expense. 

The  great  trouble  now  is  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  large  orchards,  and 
preserving  companies  which  are  ready 
and  willing  to  contract  years  in  ad- 
vance for  the  fruit  are  unable  to  se- 
cure enough  stock  to  keep  the  plants 
in  operation.  If  these  orchards  can 
not  be  handled  on  a large  scale,  then 
myself  and  associates  are  in  had,  as 
we  now  have  oyer  400  acres  in  or- 
chards and  will  plant  at  least  500  acres 
more  this  year.  You  may  rest  assured 
that  hard-headed  business  men  who 
have  been  on  the  ground  here  for 
many  years  are  not  putting  their 
money  in  without  a chance  of  a prof- 
itable return. 

I would  like  to  have  Dr.  Stiles  or 
anyone  else  holding  his  views  to  come 
down  and  pay  me  a visit  and  before  I 
have  finished  with  him  he  will  be  put- 
ting out  a fig  orchard  of  his  own  and 
will  be  making  it  as  large  as  his 
pocketbook  will  allow. 

R.  H.  BUSHWAY. 

Algoa,  Tex. 

4|2.  4^ 

San  Jose  Scale  in  Kansas. 

The  entomological  commission  of 
Kansas  has  issued  Circular  No.  3 on 
the  San  Jose  scale,  and  it  is  ready  for 
free  distribution  to  residents  of  Kan- 
sas who  will  apply  to  Walter  Well- 
house,  secretary  of  the  commission, 
Topeka,  Kan.  This  circular  tells  the 
nature  of  the  scale,  add  gives  meth- 
ods of  destroying  the  insects.  The 
scale  has  become  established  in  a 
number  of  places  in  Kansas,  and  the 
last  legislature  provided  for  the  com- 
mission which  is  now  engaged  in 
fighting  this  pest. 

The  first  season  of  the  Georgia 
Fruit  Exchange  was  a very  successful 
one,  and  the  peach  growers  are  much 
encouraged  as  a result. 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Kemarkphle  Discovery  That  Cut> 
Down  thu  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 

A Free  Trial  Package  Is  Mailed  to  Every- 
one Who  Writea. 

A L Rice,  a prominent  manufacturer  of 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a process  of 
making  a new  kind  of  paint  without  the  use 
of  oil.  He  calls  It  I’owdrpalnt.  It  comes  In  the 
form  of  a dry  powder  ana  all  that  Is  required  la 
cold  water  to  inako  a paint  weather  proof,  fire 
proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and 
looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  ouo-fourth  as 

D"write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manuf’r.,  64ftorth 
St.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a free 
trial  package,  also  color  card  and  full  Informal 
tlon  showing  you  how  you  can  save  a good  inanj 
dollars.  Write  to-day. 


We  are  giving  away  seeds  of  these  12  Kinds  as 
Free  trial  .Samples  to  introduce  to  new  custom- 
ere,  to  test  our  seeds,  which  will  produce  bushels  of 
Vegetables,  Fruits  and  Flowers  worth  many  dollars 

1 pkg.  Radish,  Giant  Japan,  largest  in  world.  15  to  20  lbs. 

I pkg.  Egyptian  Wheat  Corn, grows  like  wheat  on  stiks. 
1 pkg.  Lettuce, All  Summer.good  all  times.Early  or  late. 
1 pkg  Pop  Corn, Baby  Golden  small, 6 to  8 ears  on  stalk. 
1 pkg.  Sweet  Corn,  North  Pole,  earliest  known. 
1 pkg.  Tomato  Peach,  grows  rapid,  looks  like  peaches. 
I pkg.  Onion,  Giant  American,  largest  of  all  onions. 
1 pkg  Chinese  Lantern  Plant.fruits  likeChin.  lanterns. 
1 pkg.  Giant  Raspberry -Blackberry,  large,  grows  from 
| pkg  Coffee  Berry,  a good  substitute  forcoffee.  [seed. 

1 pkg.  Strawberry,  Large  French,  grows  from  seed. 
1 pkg.  Sweet  Peas,  85  kinds  in  gorgeous  mixture. 
These  12  Sample  Lots  growing  in  your  garden,  will 
be  your  delight  to  show  and  surprise  your  neighbors, 
and  we  will  mail  all  12  pkgs,  in  a Coupon  Envelope 
for  6c.  postage  and  packing,  and  this  Coupon  Enve- 
lope when  emptied  will  be  accepted  as  10c.  payment 
on  anything  in  our  catalog. 

1910  Catalog  of  Seeds.  Plants,  Fruits,  Novelties,  with 
12  Colored  Plates,  mailed  free  with  all  Sample  lots. 
MILLS  SEED  CO.  Box  600  WASHINGTON.  IOWA. 


CUT  ICE 


With  the  Dorsch  Double  Row 
Ice  Plow.  We  guarantee  it  will 
cut  more  than  20  men  sawing  by 
hand.  Cakes  are  cut  uniform, 
of  any  size  and  thickness.  One 
man  and  a horse  will  cut  more  ice  in 
a day  than  the  ordinary  farmer  or  dairy- 
man can  use.  You  can  cut  for  others  and 
make  the  price  of  our  plow  in  two  days’ use. 

Ask  for  catalogue  and  introductory  prices. 

JOHN  OORSCH  & SONS,  258  WELLS  SI..  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


GOOD  TREES  CHEAP 

Apple  and  Cherry  $6  per  100  and  up.  A full  line  of  other 
stock.  Good  stock  and  low  prices.  Thousands  of  pleased 
customers  last  year  in  nearly  every  state.  Catalogue  free 

FREMONT  NURSERY  Fremont,  Ohio 


TREE  PROTECTORS 


As  valuable  In  summer  against  sun-scald,  hot  winds,  etc.,  as  they  are 
In  winter  against  cold  and  rabbits.  Recommended  by  leading  orchard- 
ists  and  horticultural  soceties.  Can  be  left  on  throughout  the  year.  A 
cheap,  effective  protection. 

DO  NOT  WAIT  UNTIL. THE  RABBITS  AND  MICE  RUIN  YOUR  TREES 

St  Louis  Basket  & Box  Go. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES  TODAY. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI. 


GET  A BROWN  RUST  PROOF  FENCE 

Don’t  buy  wire  fencing  with  thin,  cheap  galvanizing.  Brown 
Fences  with  all  No.  9 Coiled  Spring  Double  Galvanized  Wires 
stands  and  wears  like  a stone  wall.  Easy  to  put  up — Requires 
fewer  posts— Won’t  sag  or  bag  down.  160  Styles. 

15  TO  35c  PER  ROD  DELIVERED— WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 
Fences  for  Hogs,  Sheep,  Horses,  Cattle,  Lawns,  etc. 
Special  Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabbit  proof  fences 
with  extra  close  1 inch  spacings  at  the  bottom. 

Y’ou  save  money  and  get  a better  fence. 

Send  for  Free  Sample  and  test  it  with 
acid,  or  file  it  and  see  how  thick 
the  galvanizing,  then  compare  it 
with  any  wire  fence  in  your 
neighborhood.  Catalog  free 

The  BROWN  FENCE  & WIRE  Co. 

DEPT.  14,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A Million  Farmers  Back  Your  Judgment 
When  You  Buy  PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

The  verdict  of  a million  farmers— the  men  “on  the  other  side  of  the  fence”— unanimously  concedes  supremacy  to  “PAGE.”  The  Pioneer  of 
Woven  Wire  Fences  has  been  tested  by  a quarter  of  a century  of  field  service.  It  has  the  backing  of  a vast  army  of  fence  users,  whose  opinions 
are  summed  up  in  thousands  of  letters  like  these 


Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich.  West  Unity,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sirs:— I thought  I would  send  for  your  price  list  of  Page  Fence.  1 have  had 
1"0  rods  of  the  Page  Fence  up  for  ten  years  and  it  is  good  yet,  and  would  like  to  get 
some  more  and  want  you  to  send  the  price  list  as  soon  as  possible. 

Yours  truly,  JOHN  MARZOLF. 
Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich.  Union  City,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:— Please  send  me  price  list  of  1258  stock  fence.  1 have  the  first  Page 
Fence  put  up  in  Union  township.  It  was  about  24  years  ago  that  it  was  built,  and  is 
a good  fence  today.  I have  built  about  a mile  of  Page  Fence  since,  1258  and  2058  heft. 


There  is  no  agent  here  at  present,  and  I believe  there  could  be  a large  sale  in  this 
locality  if  it  was  worked  just  a little,  for  it  is  the  best  fence  on  earth. 

Lock  Box  11.  Yours  truly,  GEORGE  E.  ROE. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich.  White  River,  Vermont. 

Gentlemen:— Some  five  years  ago  I bought  of  you  some  woven  wire  fence.  This 
was  sent  to  me  at  Wilder,  Vt.  The  fence  has  given  excellent  satisfaction,  and  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  nothing  bigger  than  a cat  bas  ever  gone  through  it.  Where  can 
I get  more,  and  can  I be  sure  of  prompt  shipments?  Will  you  send  me  prices  and  de- 
scriptions? I am  especially  interested  in  a hog  fence.  Yours  truly.  C.  D.  HAZEN,  Jr. 


“Show  Me”  Coupon 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co. 

Box  226T,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Please  send  Free  Sample  of  Page  Woven  Wire  g 
Fence  and  “Jubilee”  Edition  of  Page  Fence  Catalog.  S 

I own acres  and  am  interested  in 

| |stock  | | Hay  □ ?ruit  QJ  Grain  | | Poultry 

(Put  check  mark  in  preper  squares.) 


Cut  Out  and  Mail  This  Coupon  Today  for  FREE  SAMPLE  OF  PAGE  FENCE! 

Let  us  send  you  an  actual  sample  of  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  and  our  valuable  Quarter  Cen- 
tennial Catalog  Free.  See  the  real  Page  Wire!  Examine  the  method  of  weaving  the  wonderful 
Page  Knot — the  Knot  that  can’t  come  off!  Study  the  many  styles  of  Page  Fence  and  the  Pano- 
rama of  Pictures  showing  extreme  tests  which  this  splendid  fence  withstands.  Read  how,  in  our 
great  mills  and  factories,  we  put  elasticity,  tensile  strength  and  durability  into  High-Carbon,  Basic 
Open  Hearth  Steel  Wire.  Learn  what  this  means  in  economy  and  protection  to  stock  and  crops. 
The  tremendous  success  of  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence,  which  is  now  in  its  Quarter  Centennial  Year, 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  makers  have  always  given  full  measure  of  honest  value.  It  is  the  old  re- 
liable, time-tried  wire  fence  that  outlasts  them  all.  Specified  by  the  United  States  Government  as 
the  standard  of  quality  by  which  all  other  wire  fences  are  judged. 

Fill  out  and  mail  the  “Show  Me”  coupon  today,  and  both  the  free  sample  of  Page  Fence  and 
the  big  catalog  will  be  sent  you  promptly. 


State _ 


R.F.D._ 


,j  PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 


mi 


Box  226T,  Adrian,  Michigan 
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Dress  Economy 

Beautiful  cotton 
dresses  need  not  be 
expensive. 

Simpson-Eddystone 
Black  & White  Prints 

are  charming  cali- 
coes of  the  highest 
quality,  fast  color, 
and  pretty  new  de- 
signs that  make  up 
into  beautiful  dress- 
es of  moderate  cost 
and  long-wearing 
quality. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Slmpson-Eddy- 
stone  Prints  write  us  his  name.  We’ll 
help  him  supply  you. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg. Co.,  Philadelphia 

Established  by  Wm.  Simpson,  Sr. 


[ • t^le  wonderful  Simplex  copy- 
righted system  anyone  of  ordinary 
intelligence  can  quickly  learn  to 
play  piano  or  organ 

WITHOUT  A TEACHER 

You  need  not  know  the  first 
principles  of  music.  By  no  other 
method  can  you  learn  music  so 
quickly  and  thoroughly  as  by  the 
Simplex  System.  The  study  is 
easy  and  fascinating.  By  our 
system  you  can  study  during 
| spare  time  in  your  home  and 
quickly  become  a capable 
musician,  playing  popular,  sacred 
I or  classical  selections.  Delighted 
I students  in  every  state  and  terri- 
tory. Some  of  our  stc  dents,  after 
six  or  eight  lessons,  begin  playing 
piano  or  organ  in  church  and  Sun- 
day school.  Others  write  that  af- 
ter one  lesson  they  are  able  to 
play  a waltz  from  memory.  Ifyou 
wish  to  become  a skilled  musician, 
write  at  once  for  our  free  book. 
Address 

Simplex  School  of  Music 

| Conservatory  519  Kansas  Citv,  Mo 


DON’T  SEND  ME  ONE  CENT 
when  you  answer  this  announcement,  as  I 
am  going  to  distribute  at  least  one-hundred- 
thousand  sets  of  the  Dr.  Haux  famous 
“Perfect  Vision”  Spectacles  to  genuine,  bona- 
fide  spectacle-wearers,  in  the  next  fe.w  weeks 
— on  one  easy,  simple  condition. 

I want  you  to  thoroughly  try  them  on  your 
own  ryes,  no  matter  how  weak  they  may  be; 
read  the  finest  print  in  your  bible  with  them 
on;  thread  the  smallest  eyed  needle  you 
can  get  hold  of  and  put  them  to  any  test 
you  like  in  your  own  home  as  long  as  you 
please. 

Then  after  you  have  become  absolutely  and 
positively  convinced  that  they  are  really  and 
truly  the  softest,  clearest  and  best-fitting 

glasses  you  have  ever  had  on  your  eyes  and 
’ they  honestly  make  you  see  just  as  well  as 
you  ever  did  in  your  younger  days,  you 
can  keep  the  gOlJiJS[lL£)  pair  forever  without  a 
.cent  of  pay  if  you  accept  my  special  extra- 
-ordinary advertising  proposition,  and 
JUST  DO  ME  GOOD  TURN 
iby  showing  them  around  to  your  neighbors 
and  friends  and  speak  a good  word  for  them 
everywhere,  at  every  opportunity. 

Won’t  you  help  me  introduce  the  wonder- 
ful Dr.  Haux  “Perfect  Vision”  Spectacles  in 
ijrour  locality  on  one  easy,  simple  condition? 

If  you  are  a genuine,  bona-fide  spectacle 
•wearer  (no  children  need  apply)  and  want  to 
"do  me  this  favor,  write  me  at  once  and  just 
6ay:  “Dear  Doctor:  — Mail  me  your  Perfect 
Home  Eye  Tester,  absolutely  free  of  charge, 
also  full  particulars  cf  your  handsome  10-karat 
goumtiy)  Spectacle  Offer,”  and  address  me 
personally  and  I will  give  your  letter  my 
own  personal  attention.  Address:  — DR. 
HAUX,  (Personal),  Haux  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

NOTE. — The  above  is  the  Largest  Mail  Order  Spec- 
tacle House  in  the  World,  and  Perfectly  Reliable. 


, WATCH,  CDCC 
FOB  & CHAIN  rlttt 

1 Positively  give  a beautiful  American 
\ 8et  watch  with 

A YOUR  INITIAL  on  case,  together 
A with  your  choice  of  a Swastika 
H * °o,  or  48  inch  chain  set  with  three 
# sparkling  stones,  for  disposing  of 
only  12  large  beautiful  art  pictures 
on  a liberal  offer.  I trust  you  with 
the  Pictures,  and  if  not  disposed  of 
SRerTVntIS??P«8e-.SendJour  narne  to-day.  Address 
**ARRET  T WALL, Dept.  -J3  3 fl 5 Dearborn  St., CHICAGO 

BOYS  and  GIMLS 

If  you  want  a genuine  Shetland 
Pony  and  Rig,  writ*  to  me  to= 
day  for  my  new  and  the  easiest 
plan  you  ever  heard  of.  Don’t 
send  any  money,  just  a postal, 
and  say  you  want  a pony.  1 
will  be  glad  to  help  you.  Address 
„ P.  YOUNG,  Agent 
Pony  Farm.  Box  No.  755 
Springfield.  Ohio 


HOME  TALK  [| 


Conducted  by  - 


MRS.  RUTH  MOTHERBY 

Address  all  Communications  to 
Home  Editor  The  Fruit-Grower 


Eyebrows  and  Lashes. 

One  may  not  inherit  arched  eye- 
brows and  long  sweeping  lashes,  but 
in  these  days  my  lady  does  not  spend 
much  time  in  bewailing  the  neglects 
of  Dame  Nature;  instead,  she  goes 
to  work  to  make  herself  over.  The 
brows  and  lashes  constitute  so  small 
a part  of  the  facial  structure  that  one 
does  not  give  them  the  attention  they 
deserve;  but  just  change  them  over 
ever  so  little,  and  the  change  in  the 
whole  face  is  surprising.  I know  a 
woman  who  has  white  lashes  and 
as  a result  her  face  was  really  comi- 
cal. One  couldn’t  call  it  anything 
else.  Then  she  dyed  the  brows  and 
lashes  to  match  her  hair,  which  was 
a dark  brown,  and  the  change  was  so 
great  that,  at  first,  her  best  friends 
hardly  knew  her.  After  that  I never 
had  a word  to  say  against  making 
one’s  self  over,  while  before  that,  I, 
always  talked  against  all  such  things. 
I came  from  Puritan  stock,  and  had 
been  taught  to  believe  that  it  was  al- 
most a crime,  at  least  very  silly,  to 
pay  any  attention  to  one's  personal 
appearance.  But  when  I saw  how 
that  woman  had  been  changed  for  the 
better,  simply  by  coloring  her  white 
lashes  and  eyebrows,  I said  “In  her 
place,  I should  have  done  the  same 
thing,  had  I known  enough.”  The 
hair  of  brows  and  lashes  does  not 
grow  as  fast  as  the  hair  on  the  head, 
and  so  does  not  require  dyeing  so 
frequently.  It  is  a nuisance  to  do  it, 
of  course,  but  if  I had  white  lashes 
and  brows,  as  I have  already  said,  I 
should  much  rather  take  the  trouble 
to  make  them  over  than  wear  them 
as  Nature  was  unkind  enough  to  pro- 
vide them. 

Eyebrows  should  be  brushed  or 
combed  daily.  There  are  tiny  combs 
and  brushes  manufactured  for  the 
purpose.  Brush  them  toward  the  tem- 
ples, and  for  some  time,  to  stimulate 
the  glands  and  cause  a heavier 
growth.  After  brushing  them,  shape 
them  into  a narrow  arched  curve,  as 
nearly  as  you  can.  The  longer  and 
narrower  they  are,  the  better  expres- 
sion they  lend  the  eye.  If  they  are 
thin,  apply  vaseline  at  night.  Another 
good  tonic  consists  of  ten  grains  of 
sulphate  of  quinine  in  two  and  a half 
ounces  of  alcohol.  This  is  said  to 
darken  the  brows,  when  used  for  a 
long  time.  You  will  be  surprised  to 
see  how  easily  the  shape  of  the  brows 
may  be  changed  with  persistent  treat- 
ment. 

We  are  told  that  it  is  a good  plan 
to  clip  the  eyelashes  once  or  twice  a 
year,  to  increase  the  growth.  I think 
that  might  work  well,  for  a young 
person,  but  should  not  recommend 
it  after  the  thirtieth  year.  Almond 
oil  and  vaseline  can  be  used  safely  on 
the  lashes,  but  I never  feel  like  rec- 
commending  anything  else  for  fear  of 
injuring  the  eye.  Never  try  to  apply 
dye  yourself,  and  never  let  any  dye 
be  used  that  is  not  guaranteed  to  be 
perfectly  harmless.  The  woman  I 
have  already  mentioned  used  a dye 
made  of  walnut  husks. 

NELLIE  WILLIAMS. 

Some  of  Nature’s  Remedies. 

You  will  find  nothing  better  for  a 
sore  or  inflamed  eye  than  decayed 
apple  scraped  and  used  as  a poultice 
over  the  eye  after  it  has  been  care- 
fully bathed  with  warm  water. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  best  reme- 
dies for  goitre  is  made  by  steeping 
some  bark  from  the  black  ash  tree 
in  warm  water,  then  bathing  the  neck 
with  the  tea  several  times  a day;  or, 
a cloth  can  be  wrung  from  the  tea  and 
bound  around  the  neck. 

When  a child  cries  with  the  ear- 
ache, try  blowing  a little  tobacco 
smoke  into  the  ear.  One  of  the  best 
remedies  for  cuts  or  bruises  is  to  bind 
on  chewing  tobacco,  and  a severe 
case  of  rheumatism  in  the  hands  was 
cured  by  boiling  some  tobacco  in  soft 
water  and  holding  the  hands  over  the 
steam. 

An  excellent  cough  remedy  is  made 


by  boiling  horseradish  roots  in  a little 
water;  then  strain,  add  sugar  and  boil 
until  a thick  syrup  is  made.  If  the 
throat  is  sore,  use  a gargle  made  by 
adding  a tablespoonful  each  of  salt 
and  borax  in  a pint  of  warm  water 
and  take  a spoonful  of  the  syrup 
whenever  necessary.  You  will  find 
nothing  better  than  these  remedies  for 
a cough  and  sore  throat. 

There  is  nothing  better  than  rain- 
water for  keeping  the  face  and  hands 
in  good  condition  through  the  winter 
months,  but  if  this  cannot  be  obtained, 
a little  borax  added  to  the  water  will 
soften  and  keep  the  skin  firm.  A 
little  borax  dissolved  in  warm  glycer- 
ine is  fine  for  rough  or  chapped  skin. 

A good  remedy  for  asthma  is  made 
by  boiling  about  six  double  handfuls 
of  peach  tree  leaves  in  soft  water 
and  then  squeezing  the  juice  out. 
There  should  be  about  one  quart.  Add 
this  to  one  quart  of  good  molasses 
and  cook  to  a candy,  then  pull  it  and 
cut  into  small  pieces.  Take  a piece 
every  hour  or  two. 

An  excellent  remedy  for  whooping 
cough  is  made  by  boiling  chestnut 
leaves  down  to  a strong  tea,  which 
should  be  sweetened.  Drink  a little 
every  hour  if  necessary.  If  fresh 
leaves  cannot  be  obtained,  the  ex- 
tract of  chestnut  leaves  can  be  bought 
at  the  drug  store.  M.  A.  T. 

A Home-Maker’s  Notebook. 

‘We  had  quite  a warm  discussion, 
this  evening,  concerning  the  lack  of 
gallantry  in  the  modern  man.  Mrs. 
White  and  her  husband  came  over  to 
spend  the  evening,  and  she  began  it 
by  telling  about  a visit  they  are  en- 
joying from  dear  old  Grandpa  May- 
berry. 

“I  do  love  to  have  him  come,”  she 
said,  “because  he  is  such  a gentleman. 
He  has  a fine  influence  over  my  boys 
— yes,  and  over  John,  too.” 

“As  if  I need  it,”  commented  Mr. 
White. 

“You  are  no  worse  than  other  men 
of  today.”  said  Mrs.  White,  “but  you 
know  you  are  more  careless  than  you 
should  be  concerning  the  little  ameni- 
ties of  life.” 

Mr.  White  declared  to  the  contrary, 
and  Elimelech  agreed  with  him,  so  I 
rushed  to  the  assistance  of  Mrs. 
White. 

“It  is  true,”  I said,  “that  men  of 
today  lack  that  thoughtfulness  to- 
ward women  that  characterized  their 
grandfathers.  Little  acts  of  cour- 
tesy that  used  to  be  offered  and  ac- 
cepted quite  as  a matter  of  course, 
have  now  become  so  rare  that  they 
are  a matter  of  comment — something 
to  be  noticed  as  rather  unusual — ” 

“But  very  gratifying,”  interrupted 
Mrs.  White. 

“And  not  to  be  expected  of  the 
modern  man,”  I concluded. 

“Instead  of  an  accomplishment  for 
the  few,”  continued  Mrs.  White, 
“gallantry  should  be  a characteristic 
of  true  manhood;  it  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered, which  is  proof  of  the  infer- 
iority of  the  modern  man.” 

“Or  the  superiority  of  the  modern 
woman,”  said  Elimelech. 

“Yes,”  chimed  in  Mr.  White,  “it  is 
the  aggressiveness,  the  self-assertion, 
the  ridiculous  notions  of  independ- 
ence held  by  the  modern  woman  that 
have  killed  the  gallantry  in  man.  The 
average  woman  doesn’’  care  whether 
men  are  gallant  or  not;  she  does  not 
give  them  any  encouragement.” 

“She  doesn’t  have  the  opportunity,” 
insisted  Mrs.  White.  “Women  care 


SAMPLE  oYr  SOAP 
F-R-E-E 

T ake  this  sample  which  we 
offer  you,  use  it  and  learn 
the  high  quality  of  Crofts& 
Reed  Products.  Just  send 
your  name  on  a postal  anda 
full  size  cake 
of  fine  toilet 
soap  will  be 
ma< fed  you 
free,  provid- 
ed you  live 
between  the 
All  eg  h enies 
and  Rockies, 
north  of 
Tenn.,  or  in 
Texas  or 
Ohla,  But 
you  must  cut 
out  and  send 
this  ad. 

You  will  also  get  a big  book  showing  over  1500  Premiums 
which  we  give  with  orders  of  our  Soaps, Tea,  Coffee,  Bak- 
ing Powder,  Flavorings,  Breakfast  Food,  Perfumes,  etc. 
We  ship  direct  from  our  factory  and  thus  save  all  middle- 
men’s profits.  This  saving  you  get  in  premiums.  Take 
advantage  of  it.  Send  for  sample  now. 

CROFTS  & REED  CO.  Dept.  A625  Chicago,  111. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Roses, 


Bulbs,  Vines,  Shrubs,  etc. 
Hundreds  of  car  lots  ol 
FRUIT  and  ORNAMEN- 
TAL TREES.  1200  acres, 
50  in  hardy  Roses,  none  bet- 
ter grown.  44  greenhouses 
of  Palms,  Ferns,  Ficus, 
Geraniums  and  other 
things  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs, 
Roses.  Small  Trees,  etc.,  by  mail  postpaid. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Im- 
mense stock  of  SUPERB  CANNAS.  the  queen 
of  bedding  plants.  50  choice  collections  cheap 
fn  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  etc..  Elegant  168-page 
Catalogue  FREE.  Send  for  ft  today  and  see 
what  values  we  give  for  your  money.  Direct  deal 
will  Insure  you  the  best  at  first  cost  K years. 

THE  STORES  & HARRISON  CO. 

Box  35,  PAINESVILLE.  OHIO  01 


fiantFe5S 


novelty  of  the  season. 
| A magnificent  large 
flower  with  long  stem, 
of  perfect  shape  and 
J ust  the  color  of  the  not- 
ed Enchantress  Carnation.  Free 
bloomer  and  you’ll  like  It.  Really 
l worth  25  cents  per  packet,  but  we 
[ desire  to  place  our  large,  beautifull y 
illustrated  catalog  of 
i seeds  and  plants  In  the 
’ hands  of  every  flower 
lover  and  will  send  it 
with  packet  of  50  seeds  of  Enchan- 
trwss  Aster  FREE,  if  you  mention  pap- 
er. If  you  have  had  our  catalog,  please  say  so. 
Iowa  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  74  Oes  Moines,  la. 


SWEET  PEAS  10 

OVER  50  VARIETIES 

Large  packet  containing  50  finest  named  sorts 
—Countess  Spencer,  Unwin,  and  other  new 
types— the  cream  of  the  novelties. 

5 Full  Size  5c  packets  fresh  seeds  as  fol-  I ft. 
lows:  Comet  Aster,  S.  Mignonette,  I M“ 
Large  Flowering  Pansy.  Phlox.  Pinks  * w 


Entire  collection  15  cts.  Guaranteed  to  please 
yon  or  MONEY  BACK.  Catalog  mailed  Free. 
TONKIN-MUNSON  SEED  CO.,  384  Congress, 
BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 
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Makes  and  burns  its  own 
gas.  Pure  white  500  candle 
power  light,  more  brilliant 
than  electricity  or  acetylene, 
and  cheaper  than  kerosene. 
Casts  no  shadow.  Costs  two 
cents  per  week  per  lamp. 
No  dirt,  no  grease,  no  odor. 
Used  in  every  civilized 
country  on  earth.  Over  2U0 
styles.  Every  lamp  war- 
ranted. Agents  wanted. 

Write  for  catalog. 


THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

277  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  0. 


1 00  Views  & 
Stereoscope 


An  elegant  Stereo- 
scope with  100  litho- 
graphed views  of  the 
most  f amous  places  in 
the  world.  Views  are  true  to 
nature.  Full,  large  sized  scope 
aluminum  hood,  perfect  len- 
ses. A very  interesting  means 
of  amusement  and  instruction. 
Always  fascinating,  Just  cut 
this  ad  out  and  send  it  to  me 
with  your  name  and  address 
written  on  a piece  of  paper 
...  ...  and  I will  tell  you  how  to  get 

this  magnificent  scope  and  100  Views  free,  by  get- 
ting a few  subscriptions  to  my  paper,  box. .506, 

D.W.  BEACH,  Editor. 

Agricultural  Epitomlst  Spencer^ Indiana. 


“ENTERPRISE” 

“‘food''”  chopper 

The  most  useful  of  kitchen  helps— anln  valuable  aid  In  sausage 
making.  It  actually  cuts  anything  that  goes  through  it— 
meat,  fish,  vegetables,  fruit,  eto.  Strong  and  simple.  Made 
in  45  sizes  for  hand,  steam,  and  electric  power.  No.  5,  small 
family  size,  $1.75,  No.  10.  large  family  size,  $2.50. 

Also  makers  of  “ ENTERPRISE  ” Bone.  Shell  and  Corn 
Mills.  Sausage Stuffersand  Lard  Presses. Coffee  Mills. Raisin 
Seeders,  Fruit.  Wine  and  Jelly  Presses,  Cherry  Stoners, 

Cold  Handle  Sad  Trons,  etc. 

The  “ ENTERPRTSTNG  HOUSEKEEPER”  contains 
over  200  recipes.  Scntanywhere  for  4 cents  in  stamps. 

The  Enterprise  Mfg,  Co.  ol  Pa..  Dept.  49 Philadelphia.  Pa. 


LooV  for  name 
■’VSTTERFRISE-oa 

rn.rhlTV.-gno  tin,. 
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F rom  Bakery  to  F arm 

Soda  crackers  are  a long  time 
on.  the  road  to  th.e  country  store, 
and.  from  there  to  the  country 
home*  But 

Uneeda 

Biscuit 

— no  matter  how  far  they  jour- 
ney, never  become  travel  worn* 
As  you  open  their  moisture  proof 
protecting  package  you  always 
find  them  not  only  store  fresh, 
but  bakery  fresh — clean,  crisp 
and  whole* 

A package  costs  5c* 

(Never  Sold  in  Bulk) 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


Here  Is  Something  New 
From  Kalamazoo 

Prove  for  yourself  in  your  own  home,  that  the  Kalamazoo  is  the  most 
perfect — most  economical — most  satisfactory  range  for  you  to  use  Your 
money  back  if  it’s  not.  . . . 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  135  with  special  terms  and  compare  Kalamazoo  prices  with  others 

Cash  Or  Time  Payments 

We  want  every  housewife  to  know  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  a Kala- 
mazoo in  her  home.  You  can  buy  on  easy  time  payments  or  pay  cash  11 
you  like.  Either  way— you  save  $10  to  $20  on  any  stove  in  the  catalog.  We 
make  it  easy  for  responsible  people  to  own  the  best  stove  or  range  in  the  world. 

We  Pay  the  I 
Freight 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A Kalamazoo 

Direct  to  Vbu 


as  much  as  ever  they  did  for  the  little 
attentions  that  men  ought  to  offer 
them.  We  pretend  we  don’t,  because 
we  know  better  than  to  expect  little 
graceful  attentions.  I have  just  pick- 
ed up  my  own  handkerchief  that  has 
been  lying  on  the  floor  for  five  min- 
utes, right  in  sight  of  both  of  you. 
Now  Grandpa  May  would  have  pick- 
ed it  up  as  soon  as  it  had  fallen  to 
the  floor. 

“You  dropped  it  purposely,”  said 
Mr.  White.  “It  was  a trap.” 

But  the  men  knew  that  Mrs.  White 
had  the  best  of  the  argument,  and 
hastened  to  change  the  subject.  They 
knew  the  handkerchief  would  not 
have  been  picked  up,  even  if  she 
hadn’t  dropped  it  purposely. 

I really  think  we  women  are  most 
to  blame  in  this  matter,  although  I 
did  not  say  so.  The  modern  boy  is 
brought  up  to  be  weak,  selfish  and 
ungentlemanly.  We  wait  upon  our 
boys,  instead  of  training  them  to  wait 
upon  us.  And  we  do  it  knowing  that 
they  are  likely  to  grow  selfish,  un- 
gentlemanly men  that  inspire  our 
contempt.  It  is  a grave  mistake  to 
teach  girls  to  wait  upon  their  broth- 
ers. Only  this  morning,  I saw  a girl 
brushing  her  brother’s  Sunday  suit. 
She  does  that  every  Monday  morning. 
Her  mother  has  taught  her  to  do  it. 
Now  I think  the  boy  should  have  been 
taught  to  brush  it  himself. 

I have  heard  women  declare  that 
girls  were  to  blame  when  their  broth- 
ers became  dissipated.  They  did  so 
because  home  was  not  made  pleasant 
for  them.  The  boy  is  actually  taught 
that  boys  are  expected  to  go  to  the 
bad  unless  everything  possible  is  done 
to  make  life  pleasant  for  them.  They 
are  also  taught,  by  insinuation,  if 
not  in  so  many  words,  that  it  is  not 
as  bad  for  a boy  to  go  wrong  as  it  is 
for  a girl.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
should  be  a complete  reversal  in  the 
modern  methods  of  training  boys,  and 
that  we  have  heard  enough  of  the  old 
excuse  that  our  men  would  be  gentle- 
men if  women  wanted  them  to  be. 
There  is  too  much  of  the  old  Adam  in 
such  flimsy  excuses  for  rude  be- 
havior. NAOMI  ST.  JOHN. 

* 

Made  Dishes. 

There  are  few  housekeepers  who  do 
not  welcome  suggestions  for  convert- 
ing the  “left-overs,”  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  pantry,  into  something 
so  good  to  eat  that  no  one  thinks  of 
it  as  a left-over.  I’ve  become  a past- 
mistress  in  this  art,  for  I’ve  been 
obliged  to  practice  it  ever  since  I be- 
gan house-keeping.  Of  course  I know 
this  confession  exposes  me  to  the 
charge  of  careless  planning;  I am 
also  aware  that  it  is  more  economical 
to  cook  just  what  will  be  eaten,  and 
no  more,  than  it  is  to  make  some- 
thing palatable  out  of  left-overs.  But 
it  chances  that  I can  never  know  how 
many  will  sit  down  to  the  next  meal. 

I must  frequently  make  provision  for 
those  who  do  not  come;  consequent- 
ly the  left-overs. 

I have  one  recipe  for  a dish  that  is 
particularly  well  liked  by  those  who 
enjoy  highly  seasoned  food.  It  is  as 
follows : 

Take  a pint  basin  heaping  full  of 
thin  slices  of  cold  roast  mutton,  and  I 
dip  each  slice  in  flour.  Place  the 

slices  in  layers  in  a deep  dish,  season- 
ing with  salt,  pepper,  a little  Tabasco 
sauce,  and  a taste  of  Worcestershire 
I sauce.  Pour  over  them  one  cupful 
of  cold  gravy,  half  cupful  of  tomato 
catsup;  cover  closely,  and  allow  to 
bake  one  hour.  Boil  and  mash  eight 
medium  sized  potatoes,  and  heap 
them  in  a circle  around  the  edge  of 
a platter,  pour  the  hot  mutton  within 
the  circle,  cover  the  potato  with  beat- 
en egg,  let  it  bake  until  brown,  and 

I serve  at  once. 

Here  is  a nice  recipe  for  using  bits 
of  cold  chicken.  Chop  them  quite 
fine,  and  to  every  pint  of  the  chop- 
ped meat  measure  out  four  table- 
; spoonfuls  each  of  broth  and  cream, 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  browned  flour, 
two  hard-boiled  eggs,  one-third  cup- 
ful of  butter,  and  salt  to  taste.  Rub 
the  eggs  through  a sieve  and  stir  the 
flour  into  them,  then  mix  with  butter. 
Add  the  other  ingredients,  then  mix 
with  the  chicken,  and  add  a stick  of 
celery  chopped  fine.  Cook  slowly 


for  fifteen  minutes,  add  a little  pepper 
and  a tablespoonful  of  grape  juice, 
and  serve  hot  on  thin  slices  of  toast. 

How  few  cooks  know  how  to  use 
hits  of  oorned  beef,  except  in  hash! 
Yet  we  who  live  on  farms  know  how 
to  use  a food  which  we  are  forced  by 
circumstances  to  cook  so  frequently. 
Here  is  a recipe  that  may  be  new  to 
some  of  you: 

Cut  two  stalks  of  celery  into  inch 
lengths,  and  slice  one  medium  sized 
onion,  then  put  both  into  a cupful  of 
milk,  in  a double  boiler.  Let  it  boil, 
then  strain  it,  and  add  two  table- 
spoonfuls each  of  flour  and  butter. 
When  thick,  add  two  cupfuls  of  cold 
corned  beef,  cut  into  cubes,  season 
to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper,  pour 
into  a shallow  basin,  and  cover  with 
a thick  paste  made  by  soaking  cracker 
crumbs  in  milk.  Stick  bits  of  but- 
ter all  over  the  top,  and  bake  for 
twenty  minutes  in  a hot  oven. 

Meat  fritters  are  nearly  always  lik- 
ed, and  a little  meat  may  be  made  to 
go  a long  way  by  following  this  rule: 
Cut  the  cold  meat  into  pieces,  but  do 
not  chop  it.  Season  it  with  salt  and 
pepper,  then  put  it  into  an  earthen 
dish,  squeeze  the  juice  of  a lemon 
over  it,  and  let  it  stand  an  hour  or 
more.  Make  a stiff  batter  of  flour 
and  two  eggs,  stir  the  meat  into  this, 
and  drop  it,  a spoonful  at  a time,  into 
boiling  fat.  This  is  nice  either  for 
supper  or  breakfast,  and  may  be  used 
as  a side  dish  for  dinner  when  other 
meat  served  is  small  in  quantity. 

Meat  pies  are  ' so  common  that 
everyone  knows  how  to  make  them, 
but  perhaps  all  may  not  know  how 
I do  it,  and  most  men  like  meat  pies. 

I cut  the  cold  meat  into  dice,  using 
enough  of  the  meat  to  nearly  fill 
the  dish.  In  the  bottom  of  an  earth- 
enware pudding  dish,  which  has 
been  buttered,  I place  a layer  of 
cracker  crumbs,  then  a layer  of  meat, 
then  another  of  crumbs,  and  another 
of  meat.  Every  layer  of  meat  is  sea- 
soned with  salt  and  pepper,  and  a 
little  sage,  and  every  layer  of  crumbs 
is  dotted  over  with  bits  of  butter. 
When  the  dish  is  nearly  full,  I pour 
enough  gravy  over  all  to  show  around 
the  edges  of  the  top  layer.  Then  I 
break  an  egg  or  two  in  the  bowl,  the 
number  of  course  depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  pie — beat  well,  add  a pinch 
of  salt,  and  fill  the  bowl  nearly  full 
of  milk.  Stir  cracker  crumbs  into 
this,  forming  a stiff  paste.  Spread 
it  over  the  pie,  put  dots  of  butter 
thickly  over  all  and  bake  an  hour — or 
longer  if  the  pie  is  large. 

° MRS.  JACK  ROBINSON. 

% 

To  Dye  Carpet  Rags. 

Following  are  a few  good,  reliable 
recipes  for  coloring  carpet  rags. 
Prepared  dyes  produce  lovely  colors, 
but  they  will  fade  if  exposed  to  the 
sun,  and  a carpet  that  must  be  pro- 
tected from  the  sun  isn’t  worth  put- 
ting down;  but  the  colors  produced 
from  the  following  recipes  won’t  fade 
badly. 

All  these  recipes  are  for  two  pounds 
of  goods. 

Yellow  on  Cotton  or  Woolen. — Dis- 
solve three  ounces  of  sugar  of  lead 
in  as  much  rain  water  as  will  cover 
the  goods.  Then  dissolve  one  and 
one-half  ounces  of  bichromate  of  po- 
tassium in  an  equal  quantity  of  cold 
water.  First  dip  the  goods  in  the  lead 
water,  wring  out,  then  in  the  potash 
water,  wring  again,  and  rinse  in  clean, 
hot  rain  water.  Repeat  if  the  color 
is  not  sufficiently  deep. 

Orange  on  Cotton  or  Woolen. — 
After  the  goods  are  taken  from  the 
yellow  dye,  as  above  directed,  and 
before  they  are  rinsed,  dip  them  in 
weak  lime  water  until  the  desired 
shade  is  obtained. 

Four  threads  of  orange,  then  four 
of  the  yellow,  and  next  two  of  white, 
four  of  the  yellow  and  four  of  the 
orange,  makes  a very  pretty  stripe  in 
a dark  carpet  and  is  easily  colored. 

Blue  on  Cotton. — Four  ounces  of 
copperas,  one-half  ounce  of  prussiate 
of  potash,  one-fourth  ounce  of  oil  of 
vitriol.  Dissolve  the  copperas  in 
water,  and  boil  goods  in  this  solution 
about  one  hour;  take  out,  rinse  well, 
and  put  them  in  boiling  water  in 
which  the  potash  and  vitriol  have 
previously  been  dissolved;  (drop  vit- 


riol very  carefully,)  let  them  remain 
-one  hour. 

Green  on  Cotton. — After  the  goods 
have  been  colored  blue  by  the  above 
recipe,  dip  them  in  the  yellow  dye, 
then  drop  sugar  of  lead  water  (one 
and  one-half  ounces  to  one  pound  of 
goods)  alternately,  until  they  are 
dark  enough. 

Salmon  on  Cotton  or  Woolen. — Dis- 
solve two  ounces  of  annotta  in  suf- 
ficient soft  water  to  cover  the  goods. 
Add  enough  soft  soap  to  make  an  or- 
dinary suds;  boil  together  for  ten 
minutes,  then  put  in  the  cloth  and 
keep  near  a boiling  point  for  half  an 
hour;  then  remove  and  rinse  in  clear, 
soft  water. 

Brown — Four  ounces  of  catechu, 
one  ounce  of  blue  vitriol,  one  ounce 
of  soda  ash  in  enough  water  to  cover 
the  goods,  boil  for  one-half  hour,  then 
put  in  goods  and  keep  scalding,  not 
boiling,  hot  for  five  or  six  hours, 
stirring  constantly.  For  a dark 
brown,  rinse  in  copperas  water. 

The  pretty  mixed  effects  seen  in 
the  rag  rugs  for  sale  in  the  stores 
are  obtained  by  cutting  the  rags  only 
one-half  the  usual  width.  Use  two 
colors,  and  wind  them  together  into 
one  strand  before  weaving.  Do  not 
try  to  twist  them;  they  will  become 
sufficiently  twisted  during  the  pro- 
cess of  winding.  Do  not  try  to  use 
more  than  the  two  colors,  for  if  you 
do,  either  the  strand  will  be  too  heavy 
or  the  pieces  composing  it  will  be 
too  thin  to  wear  well. 

EUPHEMI A WOODS. 


The  Social  Hour. 

I have  a neighbor  who  is  forever 
talking  against  wealth,  and  often  she 
becomes  terribly  tiresome.  She  ac- 
tually seems  to  believe  that  they  who 
succeed  in  accumulating  money  are 
sure  to  be  dishonest,  and  she  thinks 
the  rich  should  be  compelled  by  law 
to  divide  with  the  poor.  She  is  al- 
ways complaining  of  being  hard  up, 
yet  she  refuses  to  practice  economy 
or  self-denial.  She  buys  the  most  ex- 
pensive meats  whenever  she  goes  to 
town — which  is  usually  two  or  three 
times  a week,  and  I’ve  known  her  to 
buy  eggs  and  vegetables,  and  many 
other  articles  of  food  that  the  farm- 
er’s wife  should  be  selling,  instead  of 
buying.  One  day,  a year  ago,  when 
we  were  in  town  together,  I made  a 
mental  note  of  articles  purchased  by 
her,  things  that  I might  have  had, 
also,  had  I chosen  to  spend  my  moner, 
in  that  way.  There  was  a bottle  of 
perfumery,  a box  of  candy,  a can  of 
cherries,  a pair  of  side  combs,  and  a 
lace-edged  handkerchief.  On  the  way 
home  I purchased  a heifer  calf  with  a 
corresponding  sum  of  money,  and  this 
spring  I sold  it  for  enough  to  Duy  a 
nice  set  of  dishes  that  I had  oeen 
needing  for  some  time.  This  neigh- 
bor needs  dishes,  too,  and  she  looked 
very  thoughtful  when  I made  her  see 
what  she  might  have  done  svuh  ihe 
money  she  spent  recklessly  that  day. 

I don’t  believe  ,n  always  denying 
one’s  self  all  the  pretty  things  of  life, 
but  neither  Jo  I oelieve  in  ourchasing 
such  things,  when,  as  a conlequence 
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one  must  go  without  something  that 
would  be  of  far  greater  value  in  the 
home.  People  who  realize  that  money 
can  be  spent  but  once,  and  that  there 
is  a wise  and  a foolish  way  to  spend 
it,  are  they  who  will  finally  use  it  to 
the  best  advantage. — Mrs.  Kate  Wal- 
ters. 

f 

I sometimes  think  that  humanity 
shows  a nearer  relation  to  our  broth- 
er. the  hog,  when  meal  time  comes, 
than  to  any  other  division  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  Our  worst  character- 
istics seem  to  display  themselves  at 
that  time,  and,  without  realizing  it, 
we  give  the  student  of  psychological 
questions  a better  opportunity  to 
judge  us  than  we  would  dream  of  giv- 
ing if  we  fully  appreciated  the  situa- 
tion. We  should  never  act  as  if  eat- 
ing formed  the  most  important  part  of 
our  lives.  Some  of  the  greatest  think- 
ers of  the  world  lived  on  crusts.  If 
the  meat  is  overdone,  or  the  bread  a 
little  heavy,  or  the  quantity  and  va- 
riety of  our  food  not  quite  to  our  lik- 
ing, we  do  not  show  a very  superior 
mind  when  we  lose  our  temper  and 
add  to  the  general  discomfort.  Nor 
do  we  improve  matters  in  any  way, 
while  we  do  lose  an  opportunity  to 
increase  our  powers  of  self-control  by 
rising  superior  to  such  trivialities.  Let 
it  pass;  there  are  other  meals  coming, 
and  if  there  were  not,  time  is  too  pre- 
cious to  waste  in  peevish  criticisms  of 
food. — Mrs.  Cy.  Morgan. 

it 

Cold  meat,  if  not  too  fat,  can  be 
minced,  seasoned  and  well  mixed  with 
gravy  almost  as  thick  as  paste,  then 
pressed  into  small  balls,  dipped  into 
bread  crumbs  and  well  beaten  egg, 
and  fried  brown.  These  balls  look 
nice  on  a platter  with  potato  balls,  or 
with  slices  of  fried  bread,  and  can  be 
gotten  ready  to  fry  the  night  before 
wanted. — Mrs.  Mamie  R. 

it 

If  you  wish  to  keep  nice  looking 
plumes  from  one  season  to  another, 
when  you  are  not  using  them  place 
them  in  glass  jars,  and  screw  on  the 
covers  so  that  no  air  can  enter.  Have 
the  feathers  well  sunned  before  put- 
ting them  away.  If  you  have  any 
reason  to  fear  moths,  hold  them  over 
sulphur  smoke,  and  also  smoke  the 
inside  of  the  glass  jar.  If  the  feath- 
ers are  white,  sprinkle  them  liberally 
with  magnesia,  before  putting  them  in 
the  jar,  and  they  will  come  out  look- 
ing quite  new. — Mrs.  Mamie  R. 

it 

I raise  flowers  in  a most  unpreten- 
tious way,  and  the  results  are  often 
very  unsatisfactory  to  me;  but  they 
receive  much  praise  from  passers-by 
and  from  those  who  visit  our  fruit 
farm.  I find  that  people  who  do  not 
raise  flowers  usually  belong  to  two 
classes — those  who  work  too  hard 
and  those  who  do  not  work  hard 
enough.  Representatives  from  both 
these  classes  often  ask  me  how  I man- 
age it,  and  profess  to  want  flowers  of 
their  own.  I do  not  believe  them.  If 
they  really  wanted  flowers  they  would 
manage  to  have  them.  Some  people 
begin  floriculture  with  the  idea  that 
it  is  easy  work.  They  fancy  they  can 
do  it  whenever  they  feel  so  inclined. 
The  truth  is,  it  is  exacting  work,  and 
anything  but  easy,  but  it  is  fascinat- 
ing. Flowers  must  be  watered  when 
they  are  dry,  the  weeds  must  be  kept 
away  from  them,  they  must  be  culti- 
vated at  stated  intervals,  and  the  in- 
sects that  destroy  them  must  be  kill- 
ed. In  one  sense  of  the  word  this  is 
exacting  labor,  but  to  those  who 
really  love  flowers,  it  is  a labor  of 
love.  The  true  lover  of  flowers  finds 
as  much  pleasure  in  anticipation  as  in 
realization  I have  felt  real  sorrow 
when  an  Easter  lily  bloomed,  because 
there  was  nothing  more  to  look  for- 
ward to,so  far  as  that  plant  was  con- 
cerned. To  be  successful,  one  must 
expect  some  failures  and  must  make 
allowancei,  for  them.  We  learn  by  our 
mistakes. — Lura  Moffitt. 

My  premium  fruits  have  grown 
well.  The  Banner  grape  vine  is  up 
to  the  gable  window,  and  the  apple 
tree  is  more  than  five  feet  tall. — K.  J. 
Lehmann,.  Missouri. 


Loganberry-Phenomenal  Berry  Mixup 

On  page  15  of  the  November  issue 
of  The  Fruit-Grower  are  some  notes 
referring  to  the  Loganberry  and  Bur- 
bank’s Phenomenal  raspberry.  As  I 
am  acquainted  with  both  berries,  I 
wish  to  say  a few  words  regarding 
them.  As  Mr.  Carroll  says,  the 
Phenomenal  is  the  better  berry — at 
least,  this  is  my  opinion,  after  having 
grown  them  side  by  side  for  a number 
of  years.  The  Loganberry  originated 
some  years  ago  in  the  garden  of  Judge 
J.  H.  Logan,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  then 
superior  judge  of  his  county.  The 
judge  had  growing  in  his  garden  sev- 
eral varieties  of  blackberries,  among 
them  what  was  known  at  the  time  as 
the  Auginbaugh,  the  flowers  of  which 
were  pistillate.  Growing  near  them 
were  some  Red  Antwerp  raspberry 
bushes.  The  judge  noticed  that  the 
blooms  of  these  plants  appeared  at 
the  same  time,  and  conceived  the  idea 
of  planting  the  seeds  of  the  berries, 
which  was  done,  the  result  of  which 


was  the  Loganberry.  This  fruit  was 
later  introduced  by  James  Waters  of 
Watsonville,  Cal. 

Burbank’s  Phenomenal  berry  orig- 
inated some  three  years  before  the 
Loganberry,  and  is  a cross  between 
the  Cuthbert  raspberry  and  the  Mam- 
moth blackberry.  I find  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  Loganberry 
and  Phenomenal.  The  canes  of 
Phenomenal  are  twice  as  large  as  the 
canes  of  Loganberry,  and  the  canes 
are  also  lighter  in  color.  The  berry  is 
a third  larger  and  the  fruit  is  more 
scarlet  in  color.  Two  years  ago  I 
cleaned  out  ten  pounds  of  seed  from 
each  variety.  It  took  almost  twice  as 
many  berries  from  the  Loganberry 
plants  as  from  the  Phenomenal.  The 
juice  of  Loganberry  is  a dull  red 
color,  while  the  juice  of  Phenomenal 
is  a rich  velvety  crimson.  Since  the 
pure  food  law  went  into  effect  the 
wine  makers  of  Sacramento  and  other 
places  are  using  the  Phenomenal  for 
coloring  claret  wines. 


The  fruit  shown  in  the  illustration 
on  page  14  of  the  November  issue 
is  the  true  Loganberry,  but  the  illus- 
tration which  was  printed  last  spring 
was  of  the  Phenomenal. 

Holland,  Mich.  A.  MITTING. 

High  Praise  From  One  Who  Knows. 

“We  inclose  herewith  check  for  $3 
to  prepay  our  subscription  for  five 
years.  We  consider  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er the  best  paper  of  its  kind  in  this 
country.  Every  nurseryman,  or- 
chardist  and  fruit-grower  should  be  a 
regular  subscriber  to  this  indispensa- . 
ble  paper — a monthly  message  of  val- 
uable information  to  every  person  in- 
terested in  horticulture.  We  trust 
you  will  attain  that  success  which 
you  so  well  deserve  in  presenting  to 
every  subscriber  each  month  a paper 
that  so  completely  fills  the  require- 
ments of  a fruit  journal.” 

The  foregoing  is  an  extra  from  a 
letter  from  the  Stower  Orchard  Com- 
pany, Colifornia. 


CANNING  MACHINES 


Start  your  own  Canning-  Factory.  Big  Profits  in 
canning  for  the  Market  with  MODERN  CANNER 

X >%«»  p«  day.  Prlc»  isioolo  Moi.oV 

Literature  today.  MODERN  CANNER  CO.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Des  Moines,  la..  Dept.  F 


The  Great  Verdict 

Read  carefully  these  opinions  as  expressed  by  ten  of  the  foremost  authorities  in  charge  of 
Poultry  Instruction  at  the  largest  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 


W.  A.  BROWN,  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry 
at  University  of  Maine,  College  of  Agriculture, 
Orono,  Maine,  says:  — 

I consider  Farm-Poultry  one  of  the  best  poultry  magazines 
published.  It  is  true  that  it  has  not  been  considered  as  optim- 
istic as  some  others,  yet  I think  we  like  it  all  the  better  on  that 
account.  Some  papers  make  too  high  an  estimate  of  the  profits 
and  pleasure  to  be  obtained  in  the  poultry  business.  Farm- 
Poultry  holds  us  back  to  the  level,  and  as  you  say,  I think  it 
needs  papers  of  both  kinds  to  tend  to  ultimate  success. 

C.  K.  GRAHAM,  Director  of  The  Hampton  Nor- 
mal and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Va., 
says : — 

It  is  a pleasure  to  me  to  say  that  I enjoy  reading  Farm-Poul- 
try. I believe  it  has  done  as  much  good  for  the  poultrymen  of 
America  as  any  paper  published.  To  be  sure  its  articles  are  not 
always  optimistic,  but  they  are  inspired,  1 believe,  by  an  editor 
who  is  trying  to  give  his  readers  honest  information  regarding 
the  poultry  industry,  and  it  has  been,  during  the  past  five  years, 
a pleasure  to  me  to  recommend  your  paper  to  inquirers. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Professor  of  Poultry  Culture 
at  R.  I.  State  College,  Kingston,  R.  I.,  says:  — 
Permit  me  to  say  that  I never  hesitate  to  recommend  Farm- 

Poultry  to  any  one  inquiring  about  poultry  papers.  1 have  long 
admired  your  editorial  policy,  and  believe  that  you  present  facts 
as  you  see  them,  without  fear  or  favor.  Of  course  we  appreciate 
every  good  word  you  say  for  the  Agricultural  Schools,  and 
think  that  you  recognize  the  poultry  schools  as  one  of  the  trio 
of  forces  that  is  helping  to  increase  the  welfare  of  this  in- 
dustry. The  poultry  press  and  the  shows  the  other  two. 

O.  W.  DYNES,  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry 
at  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Agricul- 
tural College,  North  Dakota,  says:  — 

Farm-Poultry  has  been  coming  to  my  desk  for  years,  and 
although  a western  man,  with  a western  view  point,  the  general 
policy  of  your  paper  seems  eminently  sane  and  practical.  Pos- 
sibly because  1 am  an  experiment  station  man  your  editorial 
utterances  appear  at  times  to  be  unduly  critical  and  caustic, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  distinctly  noticeable  that  no  poultry  4 
paper  is  quicker  to  endorse  a good  piece  of  investigational  work 
than  Farm-Poultry.  No  one  will  impugn  the  honesty  of  its 
policy,  and  it  has  been  quick  to  discern  the  good  and  bad  in 
poultry  methods  and  practices.  That  sort  of  progressiveness 
will  always  win. 


JAS.  DRYDEN,  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry 
at  Oregon  Agricultural  College  and  Experiment 
Station,  Corvallis,  Oregon,  says:  — 

I am  pleased  to  say  that  I read  Farm-Poultry  regularly  and 
with  considerable  satisfaction.  1 believe  your  paper  has  done 
a great  deal  for  the  poultry  industry  along  its  practical  side. 
It  is  certainly  frank  and  fearless  in  its  utterances  ; this  is  prob- 
ably well  in  this  day  and  age  of  the  industry.  I believe  we  are 
making  rapid  progress  in  the  work  of  developing  the  poultry 
industry  ; it  may  not  seem  so  at  times  in  this  impatient  age,  but' 
the  historian  of  the  future  will  say  that  really  wonderful  things 
have  been  accomplished.  We  may  not  always  agree.  That  we 
cannot  expect  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  poultry 
keeping,  but  if  we  honestly  disagree  there  will  be  rapid  progress. 
There  is  a tremendously  big  field  for  a poultry  paper  with  the 
policy  that  seems  to  guide  Farm-Poultry,  and  I trust  you  are 
meeting  with  a generous  response  to  your  efforts. 


W.  R.  GRAHAM,  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry 
at  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  Can- 
ada, says:  — 

Your  paper  is  more  carefully  read  than  any  other  poultry 
publication  that  comes  to  this  office.  I mean  by  this  that  it  is 
not  only  read  carefully  by  myself  but  by  all  our  students  as 
well.  I do  not  know  that  we  can  say  more  for  the  reliability  of 
the  information  given  in  your  paper. 

J.  G.  HALPIN,  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry 
at  Michigan  Experiment  Station,  East  Lansing, 
Michigan,  says:  — 

I have  been  very  much  pleased  with  Farm-Poultry  during  the 
last  year,  and  I believe  that  Farm-Poultry  should  be  piaced 
among  the  list  of  the  very  best  poultry  magazines  published  in 
America  today.  I always  place  Farm-Poultry  on  the  list  of 
magazines  that  I recommend  to  farmers  about  the  state,  and 
others  desiring  information  about  poultry  publications. 


H.  C.  PEIRCE,  Professor  of  Poultry  Culture  at 
Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa,  says : — 

It  always  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  a good  word  for  Farm- 
Poultry.  Its  articles  are  instructive  and  essentially  practical, 
the  only  criticism  being  that  there  are  not  enough  of  them.  In 
his  editorials,  Mr.  Robinson  is  fearless  and  non  partisan,  and  he 
has  that  rare  faculty  of  saying  things  so  clearly  and  concisely 
that  his  opinion  lingers  long  in  the  memory  of  the  reader.  The 
poultry  industry  is  indeed  fortunate  in  having  such  a mind  as 
Mr.  Robinson’s  devoted  to  its  interests. 


HORACE  ATWOOD,  Professor  of  Poultry  Culture 
at  West  Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Morgantown,  Va.,  says:  — 

I take  pleasure  in  saying  that  in  my  judgment  Farm-Poultry 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  poultry  papers  of  the  country. 
Poultry  publications  of  this  class  have  a wide  sphere  of  useful- 
ness, for  there  is  no  other  agency  through  which  a poultry  man 
can  keep  in  touch  so  easily  and  so  completely  with  improved 
methods  and  developments.  I have  the  highest  regard  for  your 
publication,  and  this  brings  to  mind  that  my  subscription  has 
expired  and  I herewith  enclose  P.  O.  order  for  renewal. 


JAS.  E.  RICE,  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry 
at  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  at 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  says:  — 
Farm-Poultry  is  one  of  our  strongest  poultry  publications.  I 
like  it  particularly  because  it  lias  opinions  vvhioh  are  frankly 
and  fearlessly  expressed.  My  respect  for  the  paper  is  not  les- 
sened because  I may  sometimes  disagree  with  the  opinions  of 
the  editor.  It  makes  us  think  and  grow  to  have  people  differ 
witli  us,  and  we  always  respect  opinions  when  they  are  honestly 
expressed.  Farm-Poultry  lias  taken  advanced  ground  in  favor 
of  education  and  experimentation  in  Poultry  Husbandry  at  the 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  and  devotes 
considerable  space  to  presenting  the  most  recent  and  best  in- 
formation available  from  these  sources.  This  I believe,  is  more 
and  more  appreciated  by  readers  as  the  work  of  the  stations 
become  more  and  more  reliable  and  practical.  I am  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  express  ray  appreciation  for  the  good  work  which 
Farm-Poultry,  together  with  a number  of  other  Agricultural 
Journals,  are  doing  to  advance  the  profession  of  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry in  dignity  and  importance.  This  is  being  done  by  show- 
ing up  both  the  weak  points  and  the  strong  points.  What  we 
want  is  the  bare  truth.  Modern  Poultry  Husbandry  will  stand 
the  search  light. 


These  opinions  constitute  the  most  important  verdict  ever  passed  by  competent  judges  on 
the  merits  of  a poultry  paper,  and  they  prove  conclusively  that  Farm-Poultry  possesses,  in  great- 
est degree,  the  respect,  confidence  and  approval  of  the  highest  authorities,  as  a practical,  thor- 
oughly reliable  and  fearlessly  edited  poultry  publication.  Farm-Poultry  was  established  in  1889, 
is  issued  on  the  first  of  every  month,  and  subscription  price  is  50  cents  per  year.  Sample  copy 
free. 

AT  C FARM-POULTRY  one  year,  and  ‘‘First  Lessons  in  >\  ONLY 
I Poultry  Keeping,"  a 50-cent  160-page  book,  with  illus- 
trations,  that  is  a text -book  at  Agricultural  Colleges  > 

OF  I ER  and  Experiment  Stations.  I J 

h (Price  to  Canada.  90  cts.l  J » v V 


Your  poultry  literature  must  be  considered  incomplete  without  Farm-Poultry,  the  paper  so 
strongly  endorsed  and  recommended  by  the  most  prominent  experts. 

FARM-POULTRY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Get  Johnson’s 
New  Book  Right 
Away  — Best 
Even  — Send 
Your  Name 
Today 


BE  SURE  to  raise  chickens  this  year — 
and  I ask  you,  old  friend  or  new 
friend,  to  send  me  your  name  early 
for  my  new  1910  Poultry  Book.  It’s  bet- 
ter than  ever— every  page  a poultry  ser- 
mon—over  200  pages  and  over  1.200 
photographic  pictures  showing  you— 

Old  Trusty 

Incubators 

I pay  the  freight  to  you  east  of  the 
Rockies  and  "Old  Trusty”  does  the  rest. 

Get  my  1910  poultry  book,  by  a man 
who  knows  how  to  raise  chickens — from 
15  years’  experience. 

My  “Old  Trusty”  is  simple  and  sure— 
California  Redwood  — Asbestos-and- 
Metal-Encased. 

Every  part  made  for  use— nothing 
superfluous.  I make  quick  shipments. 
Don’t  pay  two  prices.  Buy  direct  from 
me  no  matter  where  you  live. 

75  per  cent  better  hatches  guaranteed. 
‘‘Old  Trusty”  runs  itself  and  pays  for 
itself  most  quickly  of  all. 

"Simple  and  sure”  is  what  over  150,000 
beginners  and  experienced  poultry  rais- 
ers have  proved. 

lO-Yean 
Guarantee 
40,  60  or 
90  Days 9 
Free  Trial 
75%  Better 
Hatches 
Guaranteed 

Consider  the  cost  to  you  this  year. 
Investigate  my  1910  “Old  Trusty”  In- 
cubator before  you  buy.  My  price  will 
be  lower  to  you — something  below  S10, 
anywhere  you  live — freight  prepaid  east 
of  the  Rockies.  Send  your  name  for 
my  book  today.  I’ll  answer. quick. 

M.  M.  Johnson , Incubator  Man 
Clay  Center,  Neb. 


SOONER  or  later,  you  will  own  a Cyphers  Incubator.  Wby  not 
start  right?  Cyphers  means  big  hatches  of  healthiest  chicks 
— no  moisture,  heat  or  ventilation  troubles.  Used  by  more 
Government  Experiment  Stations,  Agricultural  Colleges,  Fan- 
ciers and  Practical  Poultry-raisers  _ 
than  all  other  makes  combined. 

Cyphers  patented  features  found 
in  no  other. 

The  World’s 
Standard  Hatcher 

is  guaranteed  to  you.  You  have 
90  days  to  prove  its  superiority. 

Send  for  160-page  Free  Catalog. 

Address  Nearest  City. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  Department  53, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; New  York  City,  N.  Y. ; Chicago,  111.  j 
Boston,  Mass.  ; Kansas  City,  Mo.  ; Oakland,  Cal. 


A Tovvn  Lot  is  Big  Enough 

Poultry  raising  possibilities  were  never  better.  Profitable  on 
email  or  large  scale.  Geo.  H.  Lee  knows.  He  started  in  a 
email  way.  He  now  has  3000  laying  hens.  He  invented  the 
Mandy  Lee  incubator,  the  Man dy  Lee  Brooder,  and  all  the 
appliances  he  could  not  buy.  He  experimented  with  his  own 
money,  not  customers’.  The 


Mandy  Lee 
Incubator 

was  offered  to  the  poultry  public  when 
perfected,  not  before,  inexperienced 
can  start  with  Lee’s  twenty  years’ 
successful  work.  Lee’s  **  Chicken 
Talk,”  a book  written  by  Mr.  Lee  himself,  and  his  Incubator 
and  Brooder  catalogue  are  ready  to  mail.  Both  free.  Send 
for  them  to-day.  There  is  no  poultryracn’s  need 
omitted  from  this  catalog.  It  is  a complete 
showing  of  the  things  that  made  Mr.  Lee  a suc- 
cessful poultry  raiser. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  1122  Harney  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


ANIMAL  FOOD  FOR  POULTRY. 

Chicks  Make  Better  Growth,  and 
Pullets  Lay  Earlier  When  So  Fed. 


ft55  ®uys  Bes< 
140-Egg 

Incubator 


Freight  Prepaid 

Double  cases  all  over;  best 
copper  tank;  nursery;  self- 
regulating. Best  140-chick 
hot-water  Bro'oder,  $4.50.  Ordered  together, 

fl.i.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  No  ma- 
chines at  any  price  are  better.  Write  for  book 
today  or  send  price  and  save  waiting. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  104  Racine,  Wis. 
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ON  TRIAL  16  YEARS 

Never  found  wanting  Don’t  ex- 
periment. Countless  thousands 
of  other  poultry -raisers  have 
made  a success  with 

THE  SUCCESSFUL 

Incubator  and  Brooder.  Anybody 
can  operate  them  and  make  money. 

Lei  us  prove  it  to  you.  Booklet, 

‘ ‘ Proper  Care  and  Feeding  of  Chicks, 


Ducks,  Turkeys,’  10c.  Poultry  paper,  1 year,  25c.  Free  I 


Catalog.  PesJIoinesIncubatorCo.*  184  2nd  St.,l)esMoines,la.| 


125  Egg  Incubator  A jfl 
and  Brooder  BF°™ 


If  ordered  together  we 
Bend  both  tor  $10 
J Freight  paid  oast  of  Rock- 
Hot  water,  copper  tanks, 
trouble  walls,  double  glass  doors, 
l i ce  catalog  describes  them. 
Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 
Box  1 4 , Racine,  Wis. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  always 

mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


Most  poultrymen  recognize  the  need 
of  animal  food  in  the  rations  of  their 
fowls,  but  not  everyone  appreciates 
just  how  important  it  is  that  the  fowls 
have  this  kind  of  food  in  connection 
with  their  supply  of  vegetable  food. 
Experiments  conducted  at  the  Geneva 
(N.  Y.)  Experiment  Station,  however, 
present  some  startling  truths  on  this 
subject. 

In  these  experiments  the  fowls  were 
fed  what  would  be  called  “balanced 
rations” — that  is,  there  was  a liberal 
supply  of  protein  in  ail  the  foods,  ex 
cept  that  in  one  case  this  protein 
was  furnished  by  vegetable  foods  ex- 
cept when  skim  milk  and  curd  was 
fed,  and  in  other  cases  all  protein 
came  from  animal  foods. 

These  experiments  conclusively 
proved  that  it  is  far  better  to  feed 
animal  foods  to  furnish  the  protein 
than  to  depend  on  vegetable  foods 
for  this  element.  The  chicks  were 
taken  at  four  days  of  age,  in  one  ex- 
periment, and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  lots  was  soon  appar- 
ent. More  food  was  eaten  by  those 
having  the  animal  food  rations,  and 
their  rate  of  growth  was  much  more 
rapid.  The  pullets  also  began  to  lay 
much  earlier. 

The  excess  of  food  consumed  by 
those  having  the  animal-food  ration 
varied  from  12  to  34  per  cent,  and 
they  made  a faster  growth  by  from 
22  to  100  per  cent.  By  chicks  having 
animal  food  the  average  weight  of 
one  pound  was  reached  by  different 
lots  from  one  to  three  weeks  sooner, 
and  the  average  weight  of  two  pounds 
from  three  to  four  weeks  sooner  than 
by  contrasted  lots.  Several  pullets 
in  the  lot  fed  animal  food  commenced 
to  lay  nearly  a month  before  any  in 
the  contrasted  lot. 

A difference  in  fertility  of  eggs  for 
hatching  was  also  observed.  In  one 
of  the  experiments  a cockerel  was 
kept  in  each  lot  for  over  three  months, 
these  males  being  alternated  between 
the  pens  by  frequent  changes,  and  fed 
in  part  separately.  Five  hundred  eggs 
in  all  from  each  lot  were  examined 
and  incubated.  Of  the  eggs  from 
hens  fed  the  ration  with  animal  food, 
86  per  cent  were  fertile,  19  per  cent 
of  the  fertile  eggs  had  weak  germs, 
and  77  per  cent  of  the  tested  eggs 
hatched  strong  chicks.  Of  the  eggs 
from  hens  fed  vegetable  food,  78  per 
cent  were  fertile,  34  per  cent  of  the 
fertile  eggs  had  weak  germs,  and  64 
per  cent  of  the  tested  eggs  hatched 
strong  chicks.  No  difference  in  the 
vigor  of  the  chicks  from  the  two  lots 
while  growing  was  apparent. 

These  experiments  with  animal- 
food  may  be  summarized  about  as 
follows; 

Of  rations  which  contained  practi- 
cally the  same  proportions  of  the 
groups  of  constituents  ordinarily  con- 
sidered, those  wholly  and  those  very 
largely  of  vegetable  origin  proved 
much  inferior  for  growing  chicks  to 
other  rations,  higher  in  ash  content, 
containing  animal  food.  When  the  de- 
ficiency of  mineral  matter  was  made 
good  by  the  addition  of  bone  ash, 
vegetable  food  rations  for  chicks 
equalled  or  somewhat  surpassed  in 
efficiency  corresponding  rations  in 
which  three-eighths  of  the  protein 
was  derived  from  animal  food. 

For  laying  hens  rations  containing 
animal  food  proved  superior  to  others 
in  which  all  or  most  of  the  organic 
matter  was  derived  from  vegetable 
sources.  The  vegetable  food  ration 
supplemented  by  bone  ash  proved 
equally  efficient  for  several  months, 
but  egg  production  held  up  longer 
under  the  animal  food  ration,  and  the 
eggs  were  better  for  hatching. 

* 

Why  Eggs  Are  Scarce. 

It  remains  for  a wise  commission 
man  of  Kansas  City  to  figure  it  out 


why  eggs  are  scarce,  and  therefore 
high  in  price.  He  says  that  farmers 
arc  so  prosperous  they  are  buying 
automobiles,  and  their  wives,  instead 
of  looking  after  the  fowls,  are  gal- 
lavanting  about  the  country  in  the 
automobiles.  This  man  makes  this 
statement  in  all  seriousness,  and  be- 
lieves it  is  true. 

We  believe,  however,  that  eggs  are 
scarce  simply  because  the  production 
of  eggs  has  not  kept  pace  with  in- 
creasing demand.  Meat  products  of 
all  kinds  are  high,  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  many  fowls  have 
been  slaughtered  to  take  advantage  of 
high  prices.  And  high  prices  for  meat 
products  also  mean  increased  con- 
sumption of  eggs.  Altogether,  the 
outlook  is  most  encouraging  for  the 
man  who  will  give  his  fowls  the  at- 
tention and  care  they  should  have. 

it 

White  Diarrhoea  of  Young  Chicks. 

Mr.  Victor  Fortier,  connected  with 
the  Ottawa  (Canada)  Experiment 
Farm,  in  an  article  in  Farm  Poultry, 
suggests  that  change  in  temperature 
as  the  chicks  emerge  from  the  shell 
is  one  cause  of  white  diarrhea.  He 
doesn’t  believe  the  chicks  are  born 
with  the  germs  of  the  disease,  but 


he  does  believe  they  are  innoculated 
very  often  by  the  time  they  are  plac- 
| ed  in  the  brooder.  The  remedy  he 
I would  propose  is  to  keep  the  chicks 
j at  same  temperature  until  they  are 
thoroughly  dry.  Don’t  let  them  drop 
down  below  the  tray  of  the  incubator, 
which  is  always  kept  at  a lower  tem- 
perature, but  permit  them  to  thor- 
oughly dry  out  on  the  trays  where 
they  are  hatched.  This  gentleman 
says : 

“When  chicks  are  hatched  by  a hen 


14§  Cents  a Rot! 

— For  22-ln.  Hoi?  Fence ; 1 5 3-4c  f or 
20-lnch;  In  3-4c  for  31-1  net] ; 22c 
for  34-Inch;  25c  for  a 47-Inch 
Farm  Fence.  60-lnch  Poultry 
Fence  33c.  Sold  on  30  days 
trial.  80  rod  spool  Ideal  liarb 
Wire  $1.55  Catalogue  free. 

K1TSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  103  MUWCIE,  IWD. 


GALVANIZED  STEEL  $X  O 75 
WINDMILL  l£. 

Sold  direct  from  factory  to  user  at 
wholesale  price.  Strongest  guar- 
anty. Send  for  catalogue.  Prices 
will  surprise  you, 

THE  OTTAWA  MFG  CO. 

710  King  St.  Ottawa,  Kansas 


Read  how 
two  men  make 
>12,000  a year 
raising  eggs. 


GET  EGGS  NOW 

Humphrey’s  newest  hook,  “The  Golden 
Egg,”  will  show  you  howto  geteggs  all 
winter,  and  from  150  to  250  egg s a hen  a 
year.  I will  give  you,  FRKE,  in y secret 
of  reducing  feeding  cost  one  half  and  of 
doubling  your  poultry  income. 

Humphrey,  Union  Street  Factory,  Joliet,  III. 
Where  Humphrey’s  Bone  Cutters,  Clover  Cutters, 
Brooders  and  other  Poultry  Helps  are  made. 
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FOUR  years  ago  the 

Coming’s,  father  and  son, 
both  in  poor  health,  and 
without  experience,  began  egg- 
raising at  Bound  Brook,  N.  J., 
with  only  thirty  hens.  To-day 
they  have  one  of  the  greatest 
egg-producing  plants  in  this 
country,  and  a business  that,  with  1953  hens,  paid  last  year  a 
clear  profit  of  more  than  twelve  thousand  dollars. 

When  the  publishers  of  the  Farm  Journal  learned  what  these  two 
inexperienced  men  had  actually  done,  they  decided  at  once  that  their  sub- 
scribers should  know  all  about  an  operation  so  important.  They  saw  that 
any  one  with  “gumption”  could  raise  eggs  by  Corning  methods,  which 
had  succeeded  both  on  a small  and  on  a large  scale.  So  these  practical  egg- 
raisers  were  induced  to  describe  their  experiences  and  methods  fully  in  the 

CORNING  EGG-BOOK 

(entitled  “$6.41  per  Hen  per  Year”)  which  tells  just  HOW  they 
made  their  splendid  success.  It  will  interest  every  one  who  wants  a 
safe,  paying  business,  that  can  be  built  up  without  large  capital  or  long 
training,  and  also  the  million  families  who  need  plenty  of  fresh  eggs  for 


table  use.  There  is  a great  demand  in  all  cities  for  “near-by,  selected  fancy 
eggs,”  and  the  few  who  can  furnish  an  unfailing  supply,  winter  and  sum- 
mer, get  very  high  prices.  This  is  one  of  the  most  precious  of  the  Com- 
ings’ secrets.  The  book  tells  the  whole  story, — where  they  find  their  mar- 
ket, why  they  raise  only  white-shelled,  sterile  eggs,  how  they  keep  hens 
laying  regularly  in  winter,  when  they  hatch  chicks  that  are  to  do  their  best 
work  in  December  and  January,  how  to  mix  the  feed  that  produces  the 
most  eggs,  how  to  prevent  losses,  how  they  found  the  best  breed  for  egg- 
producing,  and  how  their  whole  system  works  to  that  one  end — eggs,  eggs, 
EGGS,  "it  gives  photographs  of  their  plant,  and  complete  working  plans 
of  their  buildings,  which  can  be  made  in  sections,  large  or  small,  as  needed. 

Next  year  the  Comings  expect  to  have  twice  as  many  hens,  that  is,  4000.  Will  they 
make  twice  $12,000?  Take  the  Farm  Journal  and  find  out. 

The  Farm  Journal  publishers  believe  that  thousandsof  readers  of  this  paper  will  want 
to  learn  how  two  novices  could  in  four  years  make  egg-raising  pay  a profit  of  $12,000  a year; 
so  they  have  arranged  to  sell  the  Corning  Egg-Book  in  combination  with 
¥"7  \ rj  ft  ft  I/VI  TO  TVT  A f to  increase  its  subscription  list  to 
r A.K1VI  AL  ONE  MILLION  for  next  year. 

Farm  Journal  is  the  standard  farm  and  home  paper  of  America;  made  for  fruit-growers, 
truckers,  poultrymen,  stock-men,  dairymen,  suburbanites,  village  people,  housekeepers, 
boys  and  girls.  It  is  clean,  brief,  bright,  “boiled  down,”  intensely  practical.  Cream,  not 
skim-milk,”  is  its  motto.  It  is  thirty-three  years  old,  and  known  everywhere.  "Judge 
Biggie”  and  “Peter  Tumbledown”  are  characters  better  known  to  many  than  Hamlet  er 
Micawber.  Its  poultry  department  is  famous  for  the  practical  value  of  its  contents.  It  is 
well  printed  and  illustrated.  It  has  now  more  than  650,000  subscribers,  but  won’t  be  happy 
until  it  gets  a million  which  it  expects  in  1910  More  than  half  a million  of  its  subscribers 
pay  five  and  ten  years  ahead,  which  shows  rare  confidence  in  a paper.  It  never  prints  a 
medical,  fraudulent,  or  trashy  advertisement,  and  it  is  famous  among  high-class  advertisers 
for  its  extraordinary  “pulling”  power. 


SPECIAL  OFFER: 

Corning  Egg-Book  and  the  Farm  Journal 

for  five  years,  BOTH  FOR  $1.00 

cash,  money  order  or  check.  Book  and 
paper  may  go  to  different  addresses,  if 
desired.  And  if  you  order  within  ten  days, 
we  will  send  also  “Poor  Richard  Revived.”  a 
splendid  48-page  FARM  ALMANAC  for  1910, 
full  of  wit  and  wisdom  for  the  rural  home. 


Cut  out  arid  send  this  Coupon 

Farm  Journal,  1O44  Race  St.,  Philadelphia 
Enclosed  find  $1.00.  Send  The  Corning 
Egg-Book  and  Farm  Journal  for  five 
years  to 

Name 

Address 


Include  Poor  Richard  Almanac  free,  if 
this  order  is  received  in  time. 
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they  dry  completely  before  they  are 
exposed  to  the  outside  air,  and  even 
before  the  empty  shells  are  put  to 
one  side.  There  is  no  reason,  there- 
fore, why  young  chicks  artificially 
hatched  should  not  remain  on  the 
tray  of  the  incubator  in  the  midst  of 
the  empty  shells,  rather  than  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  into  the  lower  portions 
of  the  machine  under  the  tray,  where 
the  temperature  is  certainly  much 
lower. 

“Let  us  consider  what  happens 
when  a hen  lays  and  hatches  in  a 
hidden  and  secluded  corner,  where 
she  will  suffer  from  no  outside  inter- 
ference. She  carefully  keeps  her 
chicks  under  her  wings  in  an  even 
and  equal  temperature,  and  the  young 
do  not  try  to  quit  before  they  are 
perfectly  dry.  Under  these  conditions 
very  few  chicks  hatched  are  afflicted 
with  white  diarrhea.  Admitting  a 
favorable  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
without  excess  of  either  heat  or  cold 
and  without  sudden  changes,  there 
have  been  very  seldom  any  cases  of 
chalky  diarrhea  among  the  chicks 
hatched  by  the  hen  in  seclusion,  ‘on 
the  sly,’  as  the  farmer  calls  it. 

“In  artificial  incubation  the  young, 
after  having  left  the  shell,  do  not  dry 
on  the  tray,  but  rather  in  a lower  com- 
partment, where  the  temperature  is 
much  lower  than  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  machine,  and  where  very  often 
they  suffer  from  a sudden  chill,  which 
acting  on  the  very  delicate  kidneys 
of  the  newly  hatched  and  tender 
chicks,  causes  an  abnormal  secretion 
of  urine,  which  is  probably  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  subsequent  preval- 
ence of  white  diarrhea.’’ 

This  author  tells  of  two  experiments 
he  conducted  in  artificial  incubation, 
with  eggs  from  the  same  lot  of  hens, 
and  hatched  in  the  same  incubator. 
The  chicks  were  reared  in  similar 
brooders  under  exactly  the  same  con- 
ditions. 

“In  the  first  case  58  chicks  hatched 
in  an  incubator,  and  were  dried  on 
the  tray  without  getting  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  machine;  the  tempera- 
ture on  the  tray  was  between  103 
and  104  degrees  F.  Thirty-six  hours 
later  not  a single  one  was  affected 
with  chalky  diarrhea,  and  after  three 
weeks  spent  in  the  brooder,  there 
were  only  two  dead,  and  that  by  ac- 
cident, not  disease. 

“In  a second  case,  60  chicks  were 
hatched  in  the  same  machine,  but 
were  allowed  to  drop  down  into  the 
lower  compartment  to  dry,  the  dif- 
ference of  temperature  between  the 
upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  in- 
cubator being  8 to  12  degrees.  Of 


T Rnnk  “Profitable  Poultry.” 

L/dlCol  DUUK  Best  published.  De- 
scribes most  successful  Poultry  Farm.  45 
VARIETIES  pure  bred  poultry,  beautiful, 
hardy  and  money  makers;  thousands  to 
choose  from.  LOWEST  PRICE  on  fowls, 
eg-gTS,  incubators,  etc.  Sent  for  4 cents. 
Berry’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  94,  Clarinda,  la. 


JO  RR  F’F'FW  Fine  pure-bred  chickens, 
*0  OIY.il/EyL/i3  ducks, g^eese  and  turkeys. 
Northern  raised,  hardy  and  very  beautiful. 
Fowls,  eg’g’s  and  incubators  at  low  prices. 
America's  greatest  poultry  farm.  Send  4c 
for  fine  80-page  16th  Annual  Poultry  Book. 
H.  F.  NEUBERT,  Box  978,  Mankato,  Minn. 


j O heading  Varieties  of  pure  bred 

HO  Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys; 
also  Holstein  cattle.  Prize  winning  stock. 
Oldest  and  largest  poultry  farm  in  the 
northwest.  Stock,  eggs  and  incubators 
at  low  prices.  Send  4 cents  for  catalog, 
LARKIN  & HERZBERG,  Box  41  Mankato,  Minn. 


M.  B.  TURKEYS 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Pen  bred,  range  raised;  no  weaklings. 

MRS.  D.  P.  PICKETT, 

Route  No.  4 Stewartsville,  Mo. 


PPRB  BRED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
HOUDANS 


Raised  on  free  range.  Eggs  and  stock 
for  sale..  Send  for  free  catalogue,  giving 
description  of  breeding  pens  and  records  of 
our  phenomenal  layers  78  birds  shown  at 
Wenatchee,  January,  1909,  won  64  regular 
prizes  and  5 silver  cups 

WEST  END  POULTRY  RANCH, 
WENATCHEE,  WASH. 
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I Hare  no  Thousand-Dollar 
Birds,  Neither  Have  I the  200- 
Egg  Strain,  They  Don’t  Exist  I 

will  send  you  a Setting  of  my 
best,  and  good  as  the  rest;  Buff 
Orpingtons,  B P.  Rocks,  S.  C. 
R I.  Reds  of  15  Eggs,  guaran- 
teed to  be  fertile  and  true  to 
name,  from  healthy  parents.  For 
the  next  forty  days  I will  book 
your  order  to  be  delivered  after 
March  1st,  for  the  sum  of  $1.00. 
EAST  CHARLOTTE  POULTRY 
YDS.,  CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 
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these  60  chicks,  15  were  suffering 
with  chalky  diarrhea  when  removed 
from  the  incubator  to  the  brooder, 
and  three  weeks  later  30  of  the  young 
were  dead,  and  several  suffered  from 
chalky  diarrhea. 

“A  second  experiment  was  con- 
ducted on  another  basis:  First — On 

the  25th  of  April,  I had  58  chicks 
hatched  in  the  incubator,  and  I al- 
lowed them  to  dry  on  the  tipper  tray, 
where  the  temperature  was  maintain- 
ed between  103  and  104  degrees  F. 
I transferred  them  to  the  brooder, 
taxing  good  care  to  protect  them  from 
chills  and  dampness,  and  not  allowing 
them  out  when  the  dew  was  on  the 
ground  during  the  Jirst  period  of 
growth.  They  had  no  water  until 
the  fourth  day.  As  a result  I did  not 
have  one  single  case  of  chalky  diarr- 
hea, and  on  the  29th  day  of  July  of  the 
same  year,  I still  had  54  chicks,  4 
having  met  with  accident. 

“Second.  At  the  same  time,  viz., 
on  the  28th  dty  of  April,  41  chicks, 
hatched  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
first  lot,  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions, were  placed  in  a brooder  of 
the  same  kind,  fed  in  the  very  same 
manner,  but  were  given  water  the 
second  day.  They  were  also  allowed 
to  wander  freely  when  the  weather 
was  fine,  and  even  allowed  out  some- 
times on  dew  or  the  damp  grass  of 
the  breeding  pens,  (fig.  42,  bulletin 
the  pens.  They  certainly  suffered  from 
cold,  as  they  huddled  together  in  a 
corner  of  the  brooder.  The  second 
day  I found  the  first  symptoms  of 
white  diarrhea;  the  young  chicks  per- 
ished rapidly,  and  on  the  29th  of  July 
I had  only  a dozen  left.  From  the 
above  experiments  we  can  easily  draw 
the  following  practical  conclusions: 

“1.  We  should  choose  an  incuba- 
tor the  temperature  of  which  can  be 
maintained  the  same  both  in  the  upper 
and  lower  portions,  that  is,  above  and 
below  the  tray,  and  in  which  the  light 
does  not  draw  the  chicks  before  the 
glass,  where  damp  and  sticky,  they 
huddle  together  or  drop  off  into  the 
lower  portion  of  the  machine  before 
completely  dried.  It  would  be  better 
to  have  the  chicks  placed  after  hatch- 
ing out  where  the  temperature  would 
be  the  same  as  the  incubator — say 
a part  of  the  machine  itself.  Manu- 
facturers of  incubators  should  put  all 
their  efforts  toward  bringing  forth 
these  improvements. 

“2.  We  should  take  extra  care  not 
to  allow  the  incubator  to  cool  down 
during  the  time  of  hatching,  and  not 
until  the  young  chicks  are  perfectly 
dry. 

“3.  We  should  attentively  watch 
the  brooders — specially  during  the 
first  fifteen  days,  in  order  to  force  the 
chicks  to  keep  warm  and  take  rest  in 
darkness,  and  so  prevent  them  from 
getting  on  the  damp  soil  before  their 
first  feathers  are  fully  developed. 

“4.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind 
that  too  much  heat  is  as  bad  as  too 
much  cold  in  the  brooder,  and  is 
often  the  cause  of  chalky  diarrhea.” 

Hen  Manure  for  Potatoes. 

In  looking  over  a scrap  book  today 
the  writer  ran  across  a clipping  he 
made  some  time  ago  from  the  col- 
umns of  Farm  Poultry,  regarding  the 
value  of  hen  manure.  Our  experience 
with  this  dressing  on  potatoes  this 
summer  may  be  of  interest  to  you. 

We  took  our  potato  patch  just  one- 
third  of  an  acre,  and  covered  it  broad- 
cast with  a moderate  coating  of  hen 
manure  that  had  been  collected  from 
the  droppings  boards.  This  was  all 
the  dressing  the  piece  had.  We  plant- 
ed our  potatoes,  and  the  following 
week  hoed  them  once  with  a horse 
hoe.  This  is  all  the  time  or  labor 
that  was  expended  on  the  crop,  ex- 
cept the  labor  of  digging  and  pick- 
ing this  fall.  The  crop  from  this  one- 
third  acre  was  just  150  bushels  of 
extra  large  smooth  potatoes,  and  ten 
bushels  of  small  ones.  The  potatoes 
were  of  such  excellent  quality  that 
they  brought  five  cents  per  bushel 
more  from  the  Boston  buyer  than  any 
other  potatoes  in  this  locality.  The 
piece  used  was  of  easy  access  from  the 
free  range  occupied  by  the  pullets 
this  summer.  These  pullets  assisted 
materially  in  the  crop,  as  they  kept  | 


ihe  piece  well  “cultivated”  by  their 
scratching,  and  kept  away  or  ate  up 
all  the  potato  bugs;  we  did  not  use 
an  ounce  of  paris  green  or  Bordeaux 
mixture.  The  crop  of  (at  the  rate  of) 
480  bushels  to  the  acre  was  certainly 
a good  one,  even  for  this  state,  and 
the  expense  was  certainly  the  mini- 
mum. We  think  it  is  a good  illus- 
tration of  the  quick  liberation  of  plant 
food  from  hen  manure. — F.  W.  Briggs 
in  Farm  Poultry. 

POULTRY  PARAGRAPHS 

Fresh-air  poultry  houses  are  in- 
creasing in  favor.  They  are  simple, 
as  a rule.  The  south  side  open,  with 
a heavy  curtain  to  keep  out  the  snow, 
and  a screen  to  keep  out  the  “var- 
mints.” Such  a house  permits  plenty 
of  fresh  air  for  the  fowls. 

A recent  publication  from  Cornell 
University  illustrates  the  importance 
of  breeding  from  vigorous  stock. 
Chicks  hatched  at  same  time  showed 
a great  difference  in  vigor,  hardiness 
and  health,  and  the  object  lesson  was 
one  not  to  be  overlooked.  Breed 
from  vigorous  stock. 

If  you  have  eggs  for  hatching,  why 
not  advertise  them  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower?  Or  if  you  have  surplus  birds 
sell  them  to  The  Fruit-Grower  read- 
ers through  advertising.  S.  T.  Div- 
inia,  Rt.  2,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  says  The 
Fruit-Grower  sells  more  stock  for  him 
than  all  the  poultry  papers  he  uses — 
and  he  advertises  in  some  of  the 
leaders. 

The  “baby  chick”  business  is  get- 
ting to  be  a big  thing.  One  firm  in 
Ohio  is  said  to_  hatch  as  many  as  50,- 
000  chicks  in  a season,  which  are  sold 
when  a day  old.  Day-old  chicks  can 
be  shipped  long  distances,  needing 
neither  food  nor  water,  and  the  busi- 
ness is  very  convenient  for  those  who 
do  not  want  to  hatch  their  own 
chicks. 

Nearly  every  reader  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  has  a spray  pump.  Certainly 
if  one  grows  fruit  one  should  have 
such  a pump.  Now,  use  this  pump  to 
whitewash  your  poultry  house.  Make 
a good  whitewash,  adding  a little  car- 
bolic acid,  and  spray  the  building 
thoroughly,  covering  every  bit  of  the 
surface,  and  the  house  will  be  won- 
derfully sweetened. 


What  Is  Your 
Poultry  Worth? 


It  has  a value,  but  that  value  is  determined  by  and  de- 

Eendent  upon  health  conditions.  Best  and  surest  poultry 
ealth  can  be  obtained  and  maintained  by  using 


GERMOZONE 


A preventive  and  cure  for  Roup  and 
Cholera  unequaled  in  efficiency.  Germozone 
is  a germicide,  a cure  and  preventive  of 
Cholera  and  Roup.  It  is  a system  builder. 

It  goes  to  the  seat  of  trouble  and  usually 
effects  a permanent  cure. 

Given  in  the  drinking  water  twice  c 
week  it  cures  disease,  prevents  contagion 
and  keeps  the  fowls  iu  a healthy,  vig- 
orous condition.  Prepared  either  in 
tablet  or  liquid  form,  50c.  We  pay 
postage  on  tablets. 

Germozone  is  the  best  health  in- 
surance you  can  have  for  your 
poultry.  Cost  is  small  and  it  is  sold 
on  an  absolute  guarantee. 

Germozone  is  not  an  experiment. 

It  has  been  doing  for  years  for 
Mr.  Lee  just  what  he  is  telling 
it  will  do  for  you. 


Lee’s 
Egg 
Maker 


is  not  a medicine.  It  is  a 
scientific  food  product  com- 
pounded by  Mr.  Lee,  who  te 
apuuiu  uman  oi  2o  years'  ex- 
perience. li  it  were  not  for  the 
success  claimed  for  it  Mr.  Lee 
would  never  have  offered  it  to 
the  public.  That  is  one  broad, 
sweeping  assurance  any  poultry- 
man  has  who  buys  Lee  products 
—they  know  his  own  flock  has 
demonstrated  their  worth  to  him. 


READ  THIS  GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  that  no  matter  what  you  ore  feeding, 
and  regardless  of  the  number  of  egcrsyou  are  getting 
at  the  present  time,  if  Lee’s  Egg  Maker  Is  added  to 
the  dully  ration— made  a portion  of  It— the  Increased 
egg  yield  resulting  therefrom  will  more  than  pay  the 
cost  of  the  Egg  Maker,  cost  of  labor  required,  and 
100  per  eent  profit  on  said  labor. 

25c,  50c,  $2  sizes.  The  smallest  size  is  large  enough  to 
prove  you  ought  to  buy  more.  A larger  size  would  do  it 
quicker— and  you  would  get  a little  more  in  proportion 
to  the  price. 

Write  for  free  copy  Lee’s  “Chicken  Talk,  ” written  by 
Geo.  H.  Lee  himself.  Also  free  Mandy  Lee  Ihcubator 
catalog.  Yours  by  first  mail. 


CEO.  H.  LEE  CO. 

1 1 22  Harney  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

General  Agents  in  ALL  large  cities.  Write  for  name  of 
one  nearest  you. 


The  Fruit-Grower’s  Land  and  Colonization 
Department  calls  special  attention  to  display 
advertisement  on  next  to  last  page  of  this 
issue.  This  advertisement  describes  the  fine 
body  of  fruit  land  we  have  secured  for  bene- 
fit of  our  subscribers,  in  San  Juan  County, 
New  Mexico.  This  land  is  very  fine,  the  cli- 
mate is  very  favorable,  and  fruits  of  the 
highest  quality  are  grown.  The  first  block 
of  the  land  is  offered  at  a very  low  price — 
$75  per  acre,  including  water  right — and  it 
is  selling  fast.  Perhaps  next  month  we  shall 
announce  an  increase.  If  you  want  high- 
class  fruit  land,  at  bottom  prices,  investigate 
this  proposition.  Read  the  ad  on  page  67, 
and  then  send  for  our  booklet.  The  Fruit- 
Grower’s  Land  and  Colonization  Dept.  St. 
Joseph,  Mo. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  always 
mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


Divinia’s  BARRED  ROCKS 

I have  choice  breeding  stock  for  sale,  and  will 
have  eggs  for  hatching.  My  breeding  pens  are 
fully  described  in  a beautiful  little  booklet,  fully 
illustrated  from  photographs  of  high-scoring  birds. 
This  booklet  is  free  for  the  asking — and  it’s  a 
beauty,  too.  Send  for  it  NOW. 

S.  T.  DIVINIA,  Station  B,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

Lets  of  eggs  by  feeding  green  bone  fresh  cut,  because  it  is  rich  in  protein  and  all  other 
egg  elements.  You  get  twice  the  eggs— more  fertile;  vigorous  chicks;  earlier  broilers- 

Ij fgger rp roii t s!  MANN’S  BONE  CUTTER  cuts  all  kinds 

BookfrI  “w  Days^’TruI.’  money  Tn  ad  “C  ^ ^ h°PP“' 

F - w.  Mann  Co.,  Box  108  IVI i Iford, 


M ; 


CAN  YOU  SAW  AND  HAMMER? 

If  you  can,  you  can  fit  out  your  poultry  house  with  1910  conveniences. 
Other  poultry  keepers  who  work  at  their  regular  trade  or  business  make 

hoppers,  ordinary  and  trap  nests,  fireless  brooders,  fresh-air  doors  and  windows,  portable  fences,  and 
even  fresh-air  and  portable  houses,  during  their  spare  t me,  and  you  can  do  the  same.  Probably  you 
have  never  been  told  how  these  conveni  nces  can  be  built — everyone  doesn’t  know  these  things — but' 
you  now  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  from  the  builders  themselves. 

Simple  descriptions  and  146  illustrations  of  everything  the  builders  have  found  “just  what  the' 
doctor  ordered  ’ are  contained  in  a new  book  Built  and  Used  by  Foultrymen.  This  is  the  only-  book 
that  tells  you  how  to  make  these  things  just  as  though  you  were  talking  face  to  face  with  the  bu'lders 
thi  mselves.  Mr.  Jensen  tells  you  how  he  built  two  kinds  of  fireless  brooders  (one  is  shown  above),  and  so 
on  through  the  fifteen  chapters.  Read  their  titles  and  see  t'elarge  number  of  subjects  treated. 

Modern  Breeding  Houses.  Modern  Colony  Houses.  Modern  Brooder  Houses.  Houses  for  indoor 
Brooders.  Houses  for  Males  and  Small  Pens.  Adapting  Barns  for  Poultry.  Movable  Fences  and  Fencing. 
Nests  and  Trap  Nests.  Brood  Coops , Puns  and  Pens.  Modern  Fireless  Brooders.  Hoi-Air  Brooders. 
Shipping  Day-Old  Chicks  and  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Food  Hoppers  and  Fountains.  Methods  of  Sprout  in" 
Oats.  Other  Useful  Devices. 

’ This  valuable  100-page  book,  bound  in  a handsome  colored  cover  and  filled  with  help'ul  reading 
matter  and  146  clear  illustrations,  will  be  mailed  to  you  for  one-lialf  the  pub.ishers  price,  if  you  accept 
Our  Special  Offer.  Act  promptly  and  profit  by  these  new  ideas. 

Special  Offer:  This  book  is  sold  everywhere  at  50  cents,  and  every  render  snys  it’s 

worth  that  amount,  and  more  too.  The  leading  poultry  papers  speak  well  of  it.  They 
are  using  it  for  premiums  because  it  pleases  their  subscribe: s.  Through  the  co-operation 
of  Tlie  Fruit-Grower,  you  are  able  to  obtain  this  book  absolutely  free.  Send  50  cents  for 
one  year’s  subscription  to  THE  STANDARD  AND  POULTRY  WORLD,  published  .wine  a 
month,  and  we  will  give  you  a copy  of  BUILT  AND  USED  BY  FOULTRYMEN.  FREE. 
Take  advantage  of  this  offer  now.  Send  your  order  to 

THE  STANDARD  COMPANY,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


January,  1910 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWE R,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


NO  MONEY 
IN  ADVANCE 

The  “Dandy”  is  the 
easiest  operated,  best 
built,  fastest  cutting 
preen  bone  cutter  made, 
jold  on  1 6 days’  tree  trial 
with  a broad  guarantee.  If 
AND  UP  R suits  keep  it,  if  not,  send 
it  back.  Free  catalog. 

1 Stratton  Mfg.  C?.,  Box  114,  Erie,  Pa 


Increase  Your  Salary 
On  a Farm  of  Your 
Own  in  the  Growing 
Southwest 

■where  the  land  Is  new  and  low  priced, 
where  seasons  are  long:  and  winters 
mild,  where  you  can  grow  two  and 
three  crops  a year,  where  there  are 
good  markets,  good  people  and  good 
health. 

If  you  are  seeking  a new  location,  a 
new  home  or  a new  business,  let  us  tell 
you  of  the  many  opportunities  in 

Missouri,  Arkansas,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  Colorado,  Louisiana 

In  our  complete  literature  on  any  or  all 
of  these  states  (written  by  experts  and 
well  illustrated) , maps  and  list  of  lands 
for  sale,  with  prices. 

You  Ought  to  Know  About  a Coun- 
try Before  Visiting  it,  and  You 
Ought  to  Visit  it  Before  Buying 

The  Missouri  Pacific - 
Iron  Mountain 

offers  to  homeseekers  on  certain  days 
each  month,  low  round-trip  rates  with 
long  limits  and  liberal  stopover  privi- 
leges. 

Fill  Out  Coupon  and  Mail  Today 

iunH<«MiM«Hinwwwm>nww*wn 

C.L,  STONE.  P.T.M. 
Room  850 
Missouri  Pacific 
Building 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Send  me,  free  of 
charge,  complete 
literature  regard- 
ing farming  possi- 
bilities in  state  of 


Name- 


SILVER 
SPOONS A 


Guaranteed  Solid  Sliver 

metal.no  plating  to  wear 
off,  standard  teaspoon 
Ulze,  5 3-4  Inches  long 
I These  Stratford  Silver 
I Teaspoonsare  unques- 
I tionably  thedaintiesc 
I and  most  acceptable 
I spoons  ever  offered. 

I The  handles  are  ex-, 

I quisltely  chased, 

I and  finished  In  the  ' 

1 stylish  grey  sll- 
I ver.  the  bowl  Is  ' 

I plain  finished  In 
I bright  silver. 

1 Write  to- 


Send| 
for  i 

Samplel 


I want  you  tol 
see  the  spoons,  r 
I want  you  to  see  a 
v hat  a wonderful  I 
, offer  I am  making  I 
for  1 know  you  will  I 
be  m ore  than  delight- 1 
ed  with  them.  1 

II  you  will  send  me  10c  I 
today,  with  the  belaw  I 
coupon,  I will  send  you  a I 
I dav  samole  spoon  and  tell  I 

I * — ou  how  y ou  can  earn  six  I 
more  just  exactly  like  I 
it  for  doing  me  a little  | 
favor— there  Is 
work  about  It. 

E.  T.  MEREDITH  \ 

Dcs  Moines  Iowa 


Additional 

Questions  and  Answers 


ceHHfully  grown  near  Pittsburg.  If  so, 
where  can  plants  be  secured? — L.  T.  n., 


<Iii«‘n(1<hin  From  ArkniiNnN. 

Manila,  Ark.,  11-10-09 

(1)  Will  you  please  answer  the  fol- 
lowing questions  through  your  paper? 

I am  planting  Red  .June  and  Burbank 
plums,  one-third  Burbank;  will  theso 
pollenize  the  blooms  so  as  to  bear  a 
full  crop?  „ _ 

(2)  Also  Elberta  and  Belle  of  Georgia 

peaches.  , , 

(3)  Will  you  describe  the  Shockley 
and  Springdale  apples  and  give  their 
value  as  compared  to  Ben  Davis  for 
northeast  Arkansas? 

I have  a formula  for  a wash  to  keep 
borers  out  of  peach  trees.  It  is  one 
bushel  lime,  twenty  pounds  sulphur 
and  one  gallon  of  coal  tar  with  water 
to  make  50  gallons.  Would  this  in- 
jure the  trees? 

In  using  the  arsenate  of  lead  on 
peach  and  plum  do  you  have  to  use 
lime  with  it? — G.  M.  W„  Manila,  Ark. 

Answers  by  Prof.  Ernest  Walker,  Ar- 
kansas Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. In  regard  to  the  first  question, 
yes.  Peaches  ditto. 

The  Shockley  is  a small  apple  about 
one  and  a half  to  two  inches  In  diam- 
eter. The  apple  is  of  a pinkish  red 
in  well-colored  specimens,  but  on  the 
whole  it  does  not  become  as  well  col- 
ored as  desirable  for  a market  apple. 
It  Is  also  too  small.  It  keeps  well, 
and  is  suitable  for  the  south  where 
other  winter  apples  may  not  do  well. 
It  Is  a good  bearer.  The  writer  has 
kept  small  quantities  of  this  variety 
two  years  in  cold  storage.  They  scald- 
ed, but  were  sound  and  good. 

The  Springdale  is  not  planted  to  any 
considerable  extent.  The  color  com- 
monly is  greenish  yellow  splashed  with 
red  and  darker  indistinct  red  stripes. 
Sometimes  it  is  highly  colored.  Flesh 
yellowish  with  greenish  tinge;  sub- 
acid; quality  good.  The  tree  is  a good 
bearer  and  the  fruit  keeps  well.  The 
Ben  Davis,  the  Gano,  Jonathan,  Grimes, 
Collins’  Red,  Winesap  are  any  of  them 
preferable.  The  Delicious  is  a very 
promising  new  commercial  apples  as 
are  also  King  David  and  Stayman 
Winesap.  , . , 

In  regard  to  the  wash  for  peach 
borers,  my  own  experience  has  led  me 
to  be  afraid  of  coal  tar  for  applyipg 
to  peach  trees.  There  is  no  wash 
which  will  take  the  place  of  vigilance. 

I have  found  the  vapor  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide a good  thing  to  kill  the  borers 
already  in  the  tree.  When  the  borers 
have  been  killed  “borer  tanglefoot,  a 
sticky  material  like  that  used  on  fly 
paper,  may  be  applied  about  the  collai 
of  the  trees  as  a repellant.  Have  the 
collar  of  the  tree  dry  and  clean  as  a 
preliminary.  In  applying  carbon  bisul- 
phide remove  the  earth  around  the 
stem  leaving  a shallow  funnel-shaped 
basin.  The  loose  earth  removed  may 
be  left  in  a circle  around  the  basin. 
The  carbon  bisulphide  is  now  poured 
on  the  soil  in  a circle  five  or  six  inches 
from  the  stem.  The  loose  earth  is 
then  replaced  and  patted  down  with  the 
back  of  a spade.  A teaspoonful  to  a 
tree  is  sufficient  unless  the  soil  is  very 
sandy  and  loose  when  two  or  three 
may  be  necessary.  None  of  the  liquid 
should  touch  the  bark  of  the  stem  or 
roots  The  liquid  is  fatal  to  the  tree. 
Applied  to  the  soil  the  vapor  penetrates 
all  cavities,  killing  insect  life,  but  be- 
fng  harmless  to  the  roots.  With  some 
care  a machine  oil  can  may  be  used 
for  applying  the  proper  amount.  Have 
no  fire  about  the  liquid.  The  vapor  is 
about  as  explosive  as  gasoline. 

As  to  using  lime  with  lead  arsenate 
this  is  not  necessary  if  the  lead  arsen- 
ate is  properly  made  and  well  washed. 
I have  not  found  it  necessary  in  the 
case  of  the  well-known  leading  brands 
in  some  tests  made  the  past  summer. 

Price  Paid  for  Picking  Strawberries. 

What  is  the  price  generally  paid l for 
picking  strawberries?  What  age  < in 
dren  should  be  used  for  the  work?  I 

have  some  applicants  I am  afraid  are 

too  young  to  hold  out  for  the  sea 
— V.  S.,  Nokomis,  111.  . , ,, 

Price  varies  with  the  size  of  the 
crop  and  also  in  different  section^. 
However,  about  a cent  and  a quartei 
and  a cent  and  a half  per  quart  is  about 
the  average  price  throughout  the 
Middle  West.  The  very  small  children 
are  likely  to  be  unsatisfactory  as 
pickers— indeed,  some  growers  will  not 
use  children  at  all,  for  the  reason  tt  at 
they  will  not  be  careful  with  the 
From  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  upward 
ought  to  be  all  right,  but  more  depends 
upon  the  individual  child  t.ian  upon  his 


Pi 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Answer  by  D.  R.  Johnson:  I can 

think  of  no  reason  why  this  new  grape 
should  not  succeed  throughout  a wide 
range  of  latitude  and  longitude.  It 
was  discovered  in  Kansas.  II  should 
flourish  wherever  the  standard  kinds 
arc  grown.  So  far  as  I know,  plants 
can  be  obtained  only  of  Its  introducer, 
Ed.  Kemper,  Hermann,  Mo. 

Recipes  for  Using  Vegetable*. 

We  have  raised  cauliflower,  brussels 
sprouts,  kale,  leeks,  endive,  and  now 
want  to  know  If  Fruit-Grower  readers 
will  give  recipes  for  using  the  above- 
named  vegetables. — H.  M.  B.,  Coventry, 
Colo.  _ 

Answer  by  Henry  Field,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa:  Cauliflower  Is  best  cooked  like 

what  we  call  "creamed  cabbage;”  that 

is,  stew  it  until  it  is  done  in  salted 
water,  then  drain  off  the  water  and 
season  with  cream  or  milk,  butter, 
pepper  and  salt.  It  is  also  good  for 
pickles,  especially  in  mixed  pickles. 

Brussels  sprouts  is  best  cooked  the 
same  as  cauliflower. 

Kale  is  used  mainly  for  greens,  and 
is  cooked  the  same  as  mustard  or 
spinach  greens.  . 

Endive  is  used  like  lettuce.  It  is 
quite  bitter,  unless  bleached.  To  bleach 

it,  you  should  tie  the  leaves  up  together 
so  as  to  shade  and  protect  the  new 
leaves  on  the  Inside.  These,  then,  will 
grow  white  and  tender  like  celery,  and 
can  be  eaten  raw  with  vinegar,  salt, 
and  pepper,  or  can  be  prepared  with  hot 
butter  in  the  German  fashion. 

Leeks  can  be  eaten  raw  like  green 
onions  or  cooked  like  creamed  onions. 
They  are  very  similar  to  onions  except 
much  stronger. 

Answer  to  Q,uery  in  December. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  J.  R.  S., 
Hemingford,  Neb.,  in  the  December 
Fruit-Grower,  I wish  to  say  that  I 
think  the  quickest  way  he  can  get  the 
soil  in  his  stock  corral  in  good  condi- 
tion is  by  applying  wood  ashes.— Ed 
Kemper,  Hermann,  Mo. 

How  to  Grow  Horseradish. 

Dr.  Clancy  of  Medford,  Ore.,  wants 
to  know  how  to  grow  horseradish.  My 
way  Is  to  trench  deep  for  it.  I do  not 
add  manure,  for  our  soil  will  produce, 
without  fertilizer,  better  horseradish 
than  any  I saw  displayed  by  the  H.  J. 
Heinz  Company  at  the  Seattle  Exposi- 
tion. If  I were  Dr.  C.  I would  manure 
fairly  heavy,  and  plow  It  under  deep, 
using  a subsoil  plow  at  bottom  of  each 
furrow;  harrow  well.  Use  a long  line 
to  set  out  cuttings;  save  all  the  small 
roots  as  long  as  possible,  driving  down 
a stake  so  as  to  drop  the  cutting  about 
two  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Make  the  rows  three  feet 
apart,  with  plants  twelve  inches  in  the 
row.  Horseradish  should  pay,  for  it 
retails  in  our  Northwestern  cities  at  15 
cents  per  pound.  A good  crop  should 
produce  at  least  four  to  six  tons  of 
roots  per  acre.  The  roots  should  be 
trimmed,  all  specks  cut  off  and  washed 
and  tied  in  bundles  before  being  offered 
for  sale. — I.  B.  Harris,  Colfax,  Wash. 

Here  is  the  way  I grow  horseradish: 
In  the  first  place,  use  small  roots,  cut- 
ting in  pieces  two  and  a half  or  three 
Inches  in  length;  never  use  the  tops  of 
old  roots.  Make  holes  eighteen  inches 
apart,  one  foot  or  more  deep,  and  two 
or  three  inches  in  diameter.  Fill  the 
hole  with  rich,  mellow  soil,  lightly,  and 
set  the  piece  of  root  about  one  inch 
from  the  surface.  This  insures  a good, 
straight  root,  much  like  a parsnip.  If 
no  hole  is  made  the  roots  will  grow 
crooked  and  spread,  which  is  very  un- 
desirable. Plant  in  May  or  June.  I 
have  had  good  success  by  planting  in 
drills  between  early  potatoes,  as  the 
horseradish  grows  in  the  fall,  like  tur- 
nips, after  the  potato  tops  are  dead.  It 
takes  two  or  three  years  of  thorough 
cultivation  to  rid  the  ground  of  it. — 
S.  G.  Cooke,  Bradford,  Conn. 


likely  to  Injure  the  young  trees,  and 
perhaps  kill  them.  Of  course,  It  will 
kill  the  insects.  Sometimes  kerosene 
can  be  used,  hut  much  depends  on 
weather  conditions.  If  the  day  is 
bright  arid  clear,  so  the  ol!  will  evap- 
orate, no  Injury  may  result,  but  unless 
the  suri  is  shining  brightly  It  la  very 
likely  that  damage  will  be  done.  Bet- 
ter use  ilme-sulphur  or  one  of  the  mis- 
cible oils. 

We  could  not  say  why  Cumberland 
raspberry  plants  were  more  affected 
by  unfavorable  weather  than  plants  of 
other  varieties. 


Worms  Eating  Hoots  of  Vegetable 
Plants. 

I have  been  troubled  considerably  the 
past  summer  with  grub  worms;  they 
are  a white  maggot  one-fourth  Inch 
long,  and  eat  the  roots  of  cabbage,  kale, 
rutabaga,  turnips  and  radishes.  They 
also  like  the  Japanese  radish,  for  they 
destroyed  every  plant  that  showed  up 
from  the  premium  seed  received  from 
The  Fruit-Grower.  I have  put  wood 
ashes  and  air-slaked  lime  around  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  but  the  insects 
destroyed  them  just  the  same.  How 
can  I fight  these  pests? — A.  D.  M., 
Aberdeen,  Wash. 

Answered  Dy  Estes  P.  Taylor,  Mis- 
souri Fruit  Station:  The  insect  with 

which  you  are  troubled  is  probably  the 
cabbage  maggot  or  seed-corn  maggot, 
which  also  infests  the  plants  you  men- 
tion. Try  protecting  the  young  plants 
with  a little  sand  soaked  in  kerosene — 
a cupful  to  a bucket  of  dry  sand,  at  the 
base  along  the  rows.  This  will  deter 
the  adult  insects,  which  resemble  the 
common  house  fly,  from  laying  her  eggs 
and  may  kill  some  maggots  trying  to 
work  through  to  the  roots.  Mineral 
fertilizer  such  as  nitrate  of  soda,  sul- 
phate or  chlorate  of  potash  are  some- 
times used  and  they  are  valuable  stim- 
ulants to  the  plants.  Avoid  organic 
fertilizers  and  stable  manure  and  avoid 
planting  on  lands  so  manured  the  pre- 
ceding season.  Much  decaying  vege- 
tation on  ground  often  draws  many 
flies  to  field  in  fall  for  egg-laying  and 
garden  plants  suffer  the  year  following. 
Carbon  bisulphide  is  sometimes  used  in 
the  infested  soil  and  tarred  paper  cards 
are  sometimes  used  about  cabbage 
plants  to  protect  against  oviposition  of 
the  fly.  These  must  be  made  to  fit 
snugly. 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  always 
mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 
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age. 


SEND  THIS  COUPON 

today  and  lwlii  include  as  an 
’’extra  present  a choice  set  of  lo 
' Flower  and  Greeting  Post  Cards. 

E "Meredith,  Dept  I280C  • 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 

J enclose  10c  for  a sample  of  your  Tea-  • 
_ spoon,  and  easy  plan,  and  1 f satisfactory  J 
I want  to  earn  six  more  just  like  It.  I 


Spraying  With  Kerosene. 

Suppose  I should  spray  with  kerosene 
young  trees  infested  with  San  Jose 
scale.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the 
trees  and  on  the  insects? 

Why,  during  the  hot,  dry  weather  of 
last  summer,  did  my  young  plants  of 
Cumberland  raspberry  lose  most  of 
their  leaves,  while  Kansas  in  adjoin- 
ing rows  kept  nearly  all  of  theirs? — 
H.  K„  Washington,  Ind. 

Straight  kerosene  oil  will  be  very 


I want  to  give  you  these  15  Beau- 
tiful Embossed  Pledges  1?  IJ  P 17 
of  Friendship  Post  Cards  1 1\.  aj  L/ 

They  cannot  be  described.  You  must  see 
them.'  I want  to  give  a set  of  these  royally 
beautiful  Cards  to  each  family  taking  this 
paper.  The  only  condition  I make  is  that 
you  agre£  to  show  them  to  at  least.  flv® 
your  friends  in  conformity  with  OUR 
GREAT  FREE  OFFER.  You  will  then  be 
sent  50  or  100  more  cards  as.  be|£tlfa'  a."S 
all  free.  The  “Pledges  of  Friendship 
Cards  cannot  be  obtained  anywhere  else. 
Every  one  is  surprised.  You  better  not 
miss  this,  but  try  to  be  the  first  one  in 
your  neighborhood  to  be  the  proud  possessor 
of  the  new  “Pledges  of  Friendship  Cards 
that  outshine  all  others.  I send  them  fi 
but  ask  each  person  to  send  5 cents  (if 
stamps  send  6c)  as  evidence  of  sincerity 
and  to  help  pay  postage  and  packing. 

J A EVERITT,  Editor  UP-TO-DATE  FARMING 
‘ Dept.  R 22,  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 
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Order  your  sprayer  and  spraying 
material  early.  The  demand  this 
spring  is  larger  than  ever  before. 

The  Fruit-Grower  wishes  every  one 
of  its  readers  all  of  the  compliments, 
good  cheer  and  best  wishes  of  the 
season. 

Patronize  Fruit-Grower  advertisers. 
And  in  writing  them  always  say  “I 
saw  your  ad  in  The  Fruit-Grower.” 
Don’t  forget  this,  friends. 

NEW  STRAWBERRY. 

Don’t  fail  to  read  the  ad  of  J.  A. 
Bauer,  on  third  page  of  cover.  It  tells 
a 1';  about  hi?  grand  new  berry. — Adv. 


Woolly  Aphis  on  Apple  Trees. 

Last  spring  I noticed 
my  apple  trees  that  looked  Ilk*,  mold. 
Later  small  Insects  could  he  seen  m 
the  cells,  and  after  they  devel°ped  the 
moldy  stuff  disappeared.  What  was 
this  and  what  is  the  remedy?  (2) 
What  kind  of  spray  shall  I use  lor 
wormy  peaches?  Will  the 
do  for  both  insects? — R.  D-  - •»  Ihomas, 

° Your  apple  trees  were  ’i^^^whioh 
with  woolly  aphis,  an ^but 
works  on  the  twigs  of  appie  trees  out 
does  more  damage  when  it  attacks  the 
roots  The  insect  can  be  killed  on  the 

twigs  by  spraying  ^h  ,^er0m?^e  f^ect 
sion  or  Black  Leaf  Dip.  The  Insect 
takes  its  food  by  sticking  *ts  , ^ 

beaks  into  the  tissues  of  the  plant 
and  sucking  the  sap,  and  there 
it  must  be  killed  by  one  of  the 
insecticides  which  kill  hy  coutact. 
When  found  on  the  roots  it  can  be  ae 
stroyed  by  removing  the  surface  soil 
from  about  the  roots  of  the  trees  to 
depth  of  three  or  four  inches.  Scatter 
tobacco  dust  freely  and  rePlace  £he 
soil.  Kerosene  <Snulsion  is  used  m the 
same  way,  and  so  is  the  Black  Leaf 

^fz^The^wormy  peaches  were  likely 
stung-  by  curculio.  It  cannot  be  killed 
by  spraying  with  the  same 
used  in  fighting  woolly  aphis.  The 
Fruit-Grower  will  publish  an  article  on 
best  method  of  fighting  this  insect. 

About  the  Aroma  Grape. 

Noting  a reference  in  a recent  issue 
of  The  Fruit-Grower  to  the  Aroma 
grape  I write  to  ask  if  it  could  be  sue- 


GETTING  EGGS  IN  WINTER 

The  production  of  winter  eggs  is  a matter  that  concerns  each  and  nnw'dozen 
who  keeps  poultry,  whether  a flock  of  several  hundred  birds  is  kept,  - onlv 

hens  in  the  back  yard,  and  whether  eggs  are  being  produced  for  the  mar  ^ f.  j'£ 

for  home  consumption.  Even  a small  flock  can  be  made  to  pay  a ba  a(,eomDlished 
the  winter  egg  production  is  kept  up  to  the  maximum.  This  caa_°"lY  ? . P this 

by  properly  feeding  and  caring  for  the  flock.  Not  everyone,  kimws  hr  arran£red 

however.  Realizing  the  importance  of  this  subject.  Commercial  Pout  J winter 

with  poultry  men  and  women — who  have  been  successful  in  producing  subiect 

through — in  every  section  of  the  country,  to  write  a series  of  articles  o 
telling 

HOW  THEY  DO  IT 

„Hr4«,ro'tsi;*s,Sk*s 

by  successful  winter  egg  producers  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  Kent  c y New 

land.  In  the  January  number  articles  will  be  presented  from  Massac  States 

York,  Michigan.  Washington,  Kansas  and  Texas,  and  in  February  from  other  stab e , 
so  that  before  the  winter  is  ended  the  entire  country  will  have  been  covered.  This  is 
the  most  valuable  series  of  articles  ever  presented  on  this  subject.  Even  if  y 
only  a small  flock  in  the  back  yard,  you  will  want  these  articles. 

The  subscription  price  of  Commercial  Poultry  is  50  cents  per  year  but  as  a 
special  inducement  for  quick  action  we  are  offering  the  December  {1909}  b . 
free,  with  each  yearly  subscription  to  commence  with  our  January  (1910)  number 
Commercial  Poultry  is  a handsome  monthly  magazine,  chock  full  of  sood, 
information,  with  a handsome  two-colored  cover,  and  is  really  worth  several  m 
the  price  asked  for  it.  Better  send  in  your  subscription  at  once  and.  get  the  fu 
series  of  articles  on  the  subject  of  Getting  Winter  Eggs..  In  our  March  nubmer  w 
will  commence  our  symposium  on  “Care  of  the  Little  Chiolcs.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  POULTRY,  DEPARTMENT  G,  MARSEILLES,  ILL. 

SPECIAL — When  sending  us  your  subscription,  send  us  the  names  of  five  people 
in  your  community  who  are  interested  in  poultry  culture  and  we  will  send  you  a. 
copy  of  our  latest  and  best  book,  “Poultry  Lessons  for  the  Amateur,  a complete 
treatise  on  the  subject  of  Poultry  Culture,  free  of  charge. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Continued  from  Page  43 


ing  The  burning  gets  rid  of  insects 
and  fungous  diseases  so  the  resulting 
grou  th  is  usually  clean  and  healthy. 

The  vines  should  be  cultivated  well 
between  the  rows  throughout  the  sea- 
son after  the  burning  over.  If  the 
plants  make  too  dense  a matted  growth, 
this  may  be  checked  somewhat  toward 
autumn  by  tearing  the  vines  to  pieces 
niore  or  less  by  crowding  the  cultivator 
into  them  in  cultivating  the  ground. 


Woolly  Aphis  ou  Apple  Tree  Hoots. 

What  shall  I do  for  woolly  aphis  on 
roots  of  my  apple  trees?  The  trees  are 
ten  years  old.  I have  used  tobacco  dust 
and  wood  ashes  worked  into  the 
ground,  but  it  seems  to  do  no  good.  I 
find  the  surface  roots,  for  a distance 
of  eight  feet  from  the  tree,  a mass  of 
warts  and  knots;  roots  are  all  covered 
with  them — in  fact,  they  look  as  if  they 
were  encased  in  cotton.  I had  thought 
of  getting  Black  Leaf  Dip  and  diluting 
it  with  water  and  saturating  the  ground 
with  it,  but  did  not  know  how  strong 
to  use  it. — C.  W.  W.,  Canon  Ciy,  Colo. 

Answered  by  Estes  P.  Taylor,  Mis- 
souri Fruit  Station:  The  “Black  Leaf 

Dip’’  makes  a splendid  root  treatment 
for  aphis  diluted  one  gallon  to  65  gal- 
lons of  water.  It  is  far  more  effective  in 
Colorado  than  the  dried  tobacco  stems 
or  ashes.  If  you  have  not  Bulletins  Nos. 
133  and  134  from  the  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  at  Ft.  Collins, 
you  should  secure  them  by  writing  to 
the  director.  These  bulletins  give  far- 
ther details  and  other  treatments  for 
the  orchard  aphis. 


Pruning  n Peach  Orchard. 

We  have  forty  acres  of  Elberta  peach 
trees,  and  would  like  to  have  the  latest 
word  regarding  best  plan  of  pruning 
and  otherwise  caring  for  the  same. 
The  trees  are  four  and  five  years  old. 
and  we  want  to  know  especially  when 
the  work  should  be  done  for  best  re- 
sults.— L.  H.  P.,  Conway,  Ark. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  The  peach 

trees  may  be  pruned  on  almost  any 
pleasant  days  during  the  last  half  of 
winter.  The  pruning  should  consist  of 
two  things: 

First,  securing  an  open  center.  This 
may  be  secured  by  cutting  out  any  cen- 
tral limbs  that  fill  up  the  middle  of  the 
tree  and  produce  too  much  shade.  The 
idea  is  to  let  sunlight  into  the  center' 
of  the  tree,  where  it  will  develop  and 
color  up  the  fruit  better,  and  better 
mature  the  fruit  buds  on  the  new  wood 
which  forms  for  the  next  season. 

Second,  pruning  should  also  embrace 
a cutting  back  process.  The  main  limbs 
should  be  cut  back  somewhat  each  win- 
ter. Just  the  amount  to  remove  de- 
pends somewhat  upon  the  habit  and 
variety  of  the  tree.  One  should  not 
cut  back  enough  to  remove  too  much  of 
the  fruiting  wood.  Frequently,  how- 
ever, one  may  remove  from  one-third 
to  one-half  of  the  new  wood  containing 
fruit  buds  and  still  have  enough  left  to 
insure  the  production  of  as  large  a 
crop  of  fruit  as  the  tree  ought  to  carry. 
This  cutting  back  in  winter  insures  a 
more  vigorous  growth  of  new  wood  the 
following  summer.  This  new  growth 
will  also  continue  later  into  the  fall 
than  would  be  the  case  on  trees  that 
are  not  cut  back. 

From  central  Missouri  southward  it 
is  of  great  importance  that  the  tree  be 
kept  in  green,  vigorous  growth  with 
good  foliage  until  cold  weather  of  the 
late  autumn  or  early  winter  comes  on. 
Trees  that  grow  late  will  have  hardier 
fruit  buds  for  the  following  winter 
than  will  those  which  shed  their  leaves 
early.  The  reason  for  this  is  trees 
that  grow  late  have  more  time  to  store 
up  material  in  the  fruit  buds  for  win- 
ter. Furthermore,  the  later  peach  trees 
go  dormant  in  autumn  the  later  they 
remain  dormant  in  spring.  Those 
which  shed  their  leaves  early  begin 
their  dormant  period  early  and  are 
consequently  ready  to  wake  up  into  a 
little  growth  in  late  winter  and  spring. 
Usually  a tree  which  goes  dormant 
early,  due  to  weak  growth,  gets 
through  its  resting  period  in  mid-win- 
ter or  before.  After  that  it  is  ready 


I Own  More  Land 

Than  I Can  Cultivate 

Near  Railroad  and  First~C3ass  Market. 

Show  Me  You  Are  a Good 
Fruit  Grower,  Gardener, 
Nurserymen  or  Farmer 

and  that  you  have  money  enough  to.  put 
up  necessary  buildings,  and  I will  rent 
or  sell  you  good  land,  teams,  and  tools, 
on  your  own  terms. 

C.  H.  CAMPBELL, 

Box  36.  Great  Falls,  Montana. 

Railroad  Development  the  Reason 
JFWMBr  FREE  Richly  Illustrated  Booklets 

r<>m  all  parts  of  Oregon,  telling  of  Bpjfc 
■ Fruit  Growing,  Farming,  Dairy-  EjftSgjS 
and  other  opportunities. 

l T-ANDrOMMl  RCIALCLUB^j^^®^ 

“More  Water  Than  Land” 


Is  what  is  most  important  in  an  irrigated 
country.  Next  of  importance  is  absence 
of  killing  frosts  22  fruit  crops  in  23  years. 

Famous  “San  Juan”  Fruit  Belt 

Wfe  have  gooo  lands  cheap,  also  govern- 
ment lands  Americar  population,  ideal 
climate  Write  or  call  on 

McCLURE  & JACKSON  Aztec  New  Mexico 


to  wake  up  into  a little  growth  when 
warm  sunny  days  occur  in  late  Jan- 
ary or  February.  This  slight  winter 
growth,  or  awakening  of  the  buds, 
makes  them  tender  so  they  are  easily 
killed  by  subsequent  cold.  Buds 
which  go  dormant  late  in  the  fall  and 
stay  dormant  late  in  winter  or  spring 
arc  not  likely  to  be  stimulated  into 
growth  on  sunny  days  in  winter  and 
consequently  are  far  more  liable  to 
escape  winter  injury. 

(The  Fruit-Grower  will  have  an  arti- 
cle on  pruning  peach  trees  before 
spring. — Editor.) 


Problem  of  Spraying  a Small  Orebard. 

We  have  San  Jose  scale  in  this  sec- 
tion, and  must  fight  it.  We  have  no 
commercial  orchards,  and  no  power 
sprayers,  and  no  one  person  seems  to 
have  enough  orchard  interests  to  jus- 
tify buying  one.  Now,  what  is  the 
most  practicable  method  to  pursue  to 
overcome  this  pest?  I have  a barrel 
sprayer,  but  it  will  not  reach  the  tall- 
est trees  with  good  results.  I made 
my  first  batch  of  lime-sulphur  wash 
this  fall,  according  to  directions  given 
in  the  books,  but  it  needs  constant 
stirring  to  keep  from  separating.  Will 
it  do  that  if  properly  made?  If  it  needs 
constant  stirring,  can  it  be  used  suc- 
cessfully in  the  small  air-pressure 
sprayers,  which  have  no  agitator? 

I pruned  my  trees  severely,  and  burn- 
ed the  brush,  but  of  course  in  so  doing 
many  scales  have  been  left  on  the 
ground.  Will  they  live  over  winter  and 
crawl  back  to  the  trees  in  the  spring? 
Would  it  be  better  for  those  using 
small  quantities  to  buy  lime-sulphur 
preparations,  or  would  the  oil  sprays 
be  better? — A.  V.  E.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Answered  by  Estes  P.  Taylor,  Mis- 
souri Fruit  Station. — I should  say  that 
if  you  are  equipped  with  a good  barrel 
spray  pump  you  will  be  able  to  do  good 
effective  San  Jose  scale  spraying,  even 
if  your  trees  are  tall.  You  will,  how- 
ever, have  to  provide  good  long  spray 
hoses  and  the  extension  poles  should  be 

10  or  12  feet  long.  If  this  will  not  per- 
mit the  spray  liquid  to  be  thrown  over 
the  highest  parts  you  should  rig  up 
some  kind  of  a spray  tower  from  which 
to  reach  the  tops,  if  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a folding  step  ladder  tied  securely 
in  the  wagon.  The  home-made  lime 
and  sulphur  should  be  boiled  at  least 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  When  dilut- 
ed for  spraying  the  sediment  or  insolu- 
ble particles  will  settle  to  the  bottom 
and  the  sprayer  used  should  have  a 
good  agitator.  No  spray  pump  without 
an  agitator  is  perfect,  as  very  few  spray 
solutions  are  homogeneous.  San  Jose 
scale  insects  die  on  prunings  as  soon 
as  the  twigs  dry  out,  so  there  is  no 
danger  of  carrying  living  specimens 
through  to  next  spring.  Owners  of 
only  a few  trees  can  often  buy  their 
spray  material  ready  made  cheaper 
than  preparing  it  themselves.  There 
are  several  splendid  brands  of  miscible 

011  on  the  market  now  widely  adver- 
tised which  on  young  apples  with  care- 
ful use  you  will  find  effective,  safe  and 
pleasant  to  use.  There  are  also  com- 
mercial lime-sulphur  preparations  ab- 
solutely safe  and  effective  if  used 
strong  enough. 


How  to  Care  for  Peach  Bnds. 

During  the  extreme  cold  spell  last 
winter  my  peach  trees  were  frozen  to 
the  ground,  but  grew  up  again  from 
below  the  bud.  This  gave  me  seed- 
lings, which  grew  vigorously,  and  I 
budded  them.  What  I would  like  to 
know  "now  is  how  to  treat  the  seedlings 
next  spring  to  get  the  best  results  from 
the  buds  set  last  summer? — J.  W.  R., 
Wapato,  Wash. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  The  budded 

peach  trees  should  be  cut  back  just  be- 
fore they  start  into  growth  in  spring  to 
a point  about  two  inches  above  the  in- 
serted bud.  Sprouts  from  the  seedlings 
themselves  are  likely  to  push  out  even 
more  readily  than  the  inserted  buds  do. 
All  these  sprouts  except  the  one  which 
comes  from  the  inserted  bud  should  be 
rubbed  off  from  time  to  time,  allowing 
only  the  inserted  bud  to  grow.  As 
soon  as  this  bud  has  made  a good, 
strong  growth,  toward  mid-summer  the 
two-inch  stub  left  just  above  the  bud 
may  be  cut  down  with  a sloping  cut 
close  to  the  base  of  the  new  growing 
stem,  so  the  new  shoot  produced  from 
the  inserted  bud  will  cover  over  the 
wound. 


Sinking  Hotbed  for  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  the  best 
method  of  putting  in  a hotbed  for  sweet 
potatoes,  the  treatment  of  same,  and 
the  best  varieties  to  plant? — G.  R.  U., 
Sunnyside,  Utah. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  In  order  to 

make  a hotbed  a board  frame  should 
be  made,  one  foot  high  in  front  and 
16  inches  high  in  the  back  and  with  ends 
sloping  from  16  inches  in  the  back  to  one 
foot  in  the  front.  It  may  be  made  as 
long  as  is  necessary  to  accommodate 
the  number  of  potatoes  desired.  Fer- 
menting horse  manure  should  be  used 
to  furnish  the  heat.  It  is  better  to  pile 
it  up  and  get  it  to  heating  slightly  be- 
fore the  hotbed  is  made.  During  the 
heating  process  the  pile  should  be 
turned  over  once  or  twice  to  prevent 
burning,  to  mix  the  manure  and  to 
make  it  heat  equally  throughout.  When 
it  is  well  warmed  throughout,  it  may 
be  put  into  the  hotbed  frame.  It  should 
oe  spread  in  layers  and  each  layer 
tramped  firmly  until  it  lies  at  least  ten 
inches  deep  in  the  frame.  It  may  then 
be  covered  with  four  inches  of  soil  in 
which  you  start  the  sweet  potatoes. 

As  soon  as  the  first  violent  heating 
is  over  so  the  potatoes  will  not  rot  if 
put  into  the  soil,  they  may  be  imbedded 
in  it  in  rows.  The  potatoes  can  be  laid 
lengthwise  of  the  rows  so  their  ends 
will  touch  each  other.  The  rows  should 
be  four  to  six  inches  apart  so  as  to 
give  just  room  for  rooting  of  the 
sprouts.  The  potatoes  should  be  cov- 
ered about  one  inch  deep  with  soil. 
Sash  should  be  used  to  cover  the  hot- 
bed and  the  slope  should  be  toward 
the  south.  Care  should  be  given  to 
ventilate  as  much  as  is  necessary  to 
prevent  excessive  heat  and  consequent 
rotting  of  the  sweet  potatoes. 

On  warm  sunny  days  the  sash  may 
be  removed.  On  cold  nights  the  sash 
should  be  closed  down  tight,  and  if 
very  cold  additional  cover,  such  as 
boards,  mats  or  rugs,  may  be  put  over 
the  sash.  The  plants  should  be  hard- 
ened off  by  giving  more  and  more  ven- 
tilation each  day  until  the  sash  can  be 


left  off  both  day  and  night  for  at  least 
a few  days  just  before  the  plants  are 
to  be  set  in  the  field. 

Enough  watering  should  be  done  to 
prevent  the  soil  from  drying  out,  but 
not  to  keep  it  wet  or  soggy.  The  po- 
tatoes will  do  much  better  in  a moist 
soil  than  they  will  in  a wet  one. 


Propagating  Peach  on  Plum  Stocks. 

I want  to  try  budding  some  peach 
trees  on  plum  stocks  to  plant  in  wet 
ground.  Will  stocks  raised  from  seeds 
of  Wild  Goose  plums  be  all  right  for 
this  purpose,  or  is  there  a better  seed- 
ling to  use? — H.  L.  M.,  Galena,  Kan. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  It  is  prob- 

able that  stocks  raised  from  Wild  Goose 
plum  seeds  will  be  about  as  good  as 
any  you  could  use  for  budding  peach  on 
plum.  The  correspondent  is  probably 
aware  that  the  peach  tends  to  outgrow 
the  plum  root  and  consequently  does 
not  make  as  strong  or  permanent  a 
union  as  a rule,  as  it  does  on  a peach 
root.  If  one  wishes  to  grow  peaches, 
however,  in  ground  that  is  too  wet  for 
the  peach  roots,  it  is  probably  better 
to  work  the  peaches  on  plums  and 
take  the  chance  on  an  imperfect  union 
of  the  two  than  it  is  to  use  peach  roots 
which  will  not  do  at  all  in  a wet  soil. 

At  this  station  we  have  budded  peach 
trees  on  plum  roots  grown  from  the 
Marianna  plum  cuttings.  This  variety 
roots  very  readily  from  cuttings. 
Grown  from  cuttings,  the  stocks  will 
average  a little  larger  the  first  year 
at  the  time  of  budding  than  will  stocks 
grown  from  Wild  Goose  plum  seeds.  It 
is  the  judgment  of  the  writer  that 
slightly  better  stocks  for  the  budding 
of  the  peach  can  be  secured  from  Ma- 
rianna plum  cuttings  than  from  Wild 
Goose  seeds.  There  will,  however,  be 
very  little  preference  between  the  two. 
The  peach  is  so  little  grown  upon  plum 
roots  and  so  little  has  been  done  in 
testing  different  kinds  of  plum  roots 
to  be  budded  with  peaches  that  the 
writer  is  not  able  to  say  positively 
whether  a better  plum  stock  than  seed- 
lings from  the  Wild  Goose  can  be  se- 
cured. 


Plum  Tree  Needs  Pruning. 

Last  year  one  of  my  plum  trees  was 
so  loaded  with  fruit  that  the  limbs 
bent  nearly  to  the  ground,  and  they 
never  straightened  up  again.  Now 
sprouts  are  growing  straight  up  from 
the  large  limbs,  which  extend  out  hor- 
izontally. These  sprouts  are  from  one 
to  four  feet  long,  and  some  of  them  are 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  they  are 
close  together  on  the  limbs.  Shall  I 
cut  off  some  of  them?  I have  always 
lived  in  the  city  until  I was  60  years  old, 
and  then  I moved  on  my  farm,  and  I 
don’t  know  a thing  about  pruning  trees. 
Please  put  me  right  in  this  matter, 
and  also  tell  me  how  to  tell  “water 
sprouts,’’  which  the  Biggie  book  says 
must  be  cut  off. — D.  B.  T.,  Standard,  La. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  The  sprouts 

from  the  plum  trees  should  be  thinned 
out  sufficiently  that  those  which  re- 
main will  have  room  to  develop  as 
branches.  In  cutting  off  those  that  are 
not  needed  they  should  be  cut  very 
close  to  the  branch  so  as  to  leave  no 
knot. 

The  pruning  may  be  done  any  time 
before  the  buds  begin  to  start  in 
spring.  It  would  also  be  well  to  follow 
this  winter  pruning  with  a judicious 
early  summer  pruning  or  training.  The 
summer  training  should  consist  of  rub- 
bing out  any  rank  growing  sprouts  not 
desired  which  may  start  in  the  place  of 
those  which  are  cut  off  this  winter.  It 
is  probably  better  to  prevent  such  rank 
sprouts  from  forming  by  pinching  them 
off  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  get  a good 
start  in  early  summer.  Water  sprouts 
are  these  vigorous  upward  - growing 
sprouts,  such  as  have  been  described 
on  these  plum  trees.  A water  sprout 
on  any  fruit  tree  is  a rank,  rapid- 
growing branch  pushing  out  from  the 
main  trunk  or  from  a main  limb  on  a 
fruit  tree. 


Blackberies  in  New  Mexieo. 

I want  some  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  blackberries.  What  do  you  con- 
sider the  best  all-round  market  berry 
for  this  section?  I have  been  advised 
to  plant  Erie,  but  others  tell  me  the 
Kittatinny  is  the  best  shipper  and  that 
it  is  a great  favorite  with  consumers. 
What  do  you  know  of  Crandall’s  Early, 
and  do  you  consider  Lawton  a good 
berry  for  this  section?  Also,  about  the 
preparation  of  the  soil.  The  books  in- 
form me  that  the  soil  should  be  rich, 
well  fertilized  with  stable  manure, 
while  experienced  growers  say  that 
such  ground  is  more  conductive  to 
growth  of  cane  than  to  fruit.  How 
about  this? — W.  T.  H.,  Farmington,  N.  M. 

Answer  by  L.  R.  Johnson:  New  Mex- 

ico is  so  radically  different  in  climate 
and  soil  from  Missouri  that  I should 
not  venture  to  name  any  berry  as  the 
best  for  that  state.  Kittatinny  is  a 
grand  variety,  but  has  been  generally 
discarded  on  account  of  its  suscepti- 
bility to  the  red  rust.  If  no  rust  ex- 
ists where  inquirer  lives,  I should  rec- 
ommend the  Mersereau  as  being  equal 
in  all  respects  to  the  Kittatinny  except 
flavor,  in  which  the  former  is  superior. 
Try  them  both.  I am  not  acquainted 
with  Crandall’s  Early.  The  best  second 
early  I know  of  is  the  King.  For  early, 
Early  Harvest  and  Kenoyer.  The  Erie 
is  a fine  variety  in  every  respect,  but 
is  not  as  good  to  eat  as  the  others,  be- 
ing more  acid. 

As  to  fertility,  I should  suppose  that 
the  irrigated  valleys  of  the  West  were 
naturally  rich  enough  for  any  kinds  of 
fruit.  Here  the  blackberry  is  a gross 
feeder  and  will  stand  heavy  mulching 
with  stable  manure.  I have  them  grow- 
ing at  the  edge  of  ricks  of  stable  ma- 
nure. The  more  vigorous  the  canes,  the 
larger  and  more  abundant  the  berries. 

A CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY 

Yes,  elegant  free  harnesteads  can  still 
be  had  in  Mexico,  where  many  Amer- 
icans are  now  locating.  You  need  not 
go  to  Mexico,  but  are  required  to  have 
five  acres  of  fruit  trees  planted  within 
five  years.  For  information,  address 
The  Jantha  Plantation  Co.,  Block  551, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  They  will  plant  and 
care  for  yohr  trees  on  shares,  so  you 
should  make  a thousand  dollars  a year. 
It  is  never  hot,  never  cold.  The  health 
conditions  are  perfect — Adv, 


ACRES  <b10Z 

for 

5$  5 down,  $5  Monthly 


SMALL  FARMS  PAY  WELL 

Proximity  to  large  centres  of  population 
makes  -increasing  demand  for  produce.  12,000,- 
000  people  within  150  miles  of  this  land,  19  miles 
from  Atlantic  City.  Good  successes  being  made 
in  Southern  New  Jersey  raising  berries,  vegeta- 
bles, fruits,  squabs,  broilers  and  eggs  for  At- 
lantic City,  Ph,  ladelphia,  New  York,  Baltimore 
ahd  Washington  markets.  Two  main  line  rail- 
roads through  property.  Large  manufacturing 
town  nearby.  Title  insured.  White  people 
only.  Booklet  free. 

Frazier  Co.,  542  Bailey  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


/sunnyflorida 

Nature  has  done  her  utmost  to  make 
this  the  Garden  Spot  of  the  World. . 
The  richest  soil— the  most  delightful^ 
climate— close  to  the  best  markets— e 
.direct  express  and  freight  connections. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  grow  abundantly, 
/two  and  three  crops  a year. 

Handsome  booklet  in  two  colors 
I written  by  a western  man  fully  de- 
, scribes  in  detail— absolutely  free.  ’ 
Write  for  it  now.  Address : < 

J.W.  WHITE,  Gen’llnd.  Agt., 

Seaboard  Air-Line  Railway,  NORFOLK,  VA. 


'$10  to  $20  Per  AcreUfl 

will  buy  land  in  the  bean- 
— tiful  Shenandoah  Valley  that  will 
grow  better  fruit  than  can  be  grown 
~ on  $100  to  S200  per  acre  land  elsewhere. 

=>  There  are  special  reasons  for  this  condition,  i 

m VIRGINIA’S  MILD  CLIMATE' 

Close  markets,  cold  mountain  water  and  best  social 
x environment  make  her  very  attractive  to  the  Northern 
[ Homeseeker. 

I Send  to-day  for  oar  Beautiful  Book* 

■ let  winch  gives  full  inlormaiion  re- 
garding Virginia.  Address: 

F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agric’l  & IndustT  Agent 
I Norfolk  & Western  Railway 
[Dept.  C 38  Roanoke,  Va. 


You  Can  Buy  a Town  Lot,  40x125 

feet,  for  $10  and  up.  We  will  sell 
you  a ten-acre  tract  and  give  you  a 
lot  free.  Good  town,  fine  land,  on 
Ga.  So.  & Fla.  R.  R.  Ask  for  Illus- 
trated map,  plat  and  circulars.  They 
will  tell  you  things  you  never  heard 
of.  Address  any  one  of  the  follow- 
ing. 

Fruitland  Colony  Company 

Desk  R,  167  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Land  Dept.,  Desk  R,  Ga.  So.  & Fla. 

R.  R.  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 

W.  L.  Glessner,  Valdosta,  Ga. 

H.  F.  Hoffmeyer,  Secy.,  Fruitland, 
Ga. 


Near  Gulf  Coast  Region 
$10  Per  Acre — Easy  Terms 

Healthy,  Well  Wa  ered  Lands  of  Western  Louisiana 

In  Vernon  Parish,  at  Pickering,  on  Kansas  City  Southern 
R.  R.  Early  fruit;  truck  grown  all  year;  poultry  and 
dairy  paradise;  soil  adapted  to  great  varirty  of  crops. 

NO  IRRIGATION  SCHEME  00  Inches  annual  ram  fait 
Beautiful  clear  streams,  pure  drinking  water.  Healthy: 
highest  altitude  in  State;  rolling,  near  county  seat— good 
markets.  See  our  Demonstratiion  Farm  of  240 acres.  Some- 
thing growing  always.  chicks  hatched  uB  seasons.  Live 
stock  requires  no  shelter.  Write  today  for  free  booklet. 
J D LaBRIE . Cen’l  Land,  Agent.  Pineland  Mtg.  Co  , 
650  Keith  & Perry  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SHOW  TIE  WJY! 


Splendid  income  assured 
bright  men  who  will  learn 
my  specialty  real  estate  busi- 
ness and  then  work  with  me  for  big 
success.  Independent  fortune  in 
easy  reach  for  every  active,  honest  man 
who  will  faithfully  strive  to  win.  I have 
ample  capital  and  will  appoint  you  my  Spec- 
ial Representative  and  assist  you  to  become 
prosperous  and  successful.  Valuable  Book  and 
Particulars  Free.  Write  To-day 

E.  B.  JIlJlRDEji, Pres- National  Co- 


144  Marden  Bldg. 


operative  Realty  Co. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


NEW  RUPTURE CURE 


Dont  Wear  a Truss 

Brooks' Appliance.  New  discov- 
ery. Wonderful.  No  obnoxious 
springs  or  pads.  Automatic  Air 
Cushions  Binds  and  draws 
the  broken  parts  together 
as  you  would  a broken 
limb.  No  salves.  Nolymphol. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap.  Sent 
on  trial.  Pat.  Sept.  10,  '01. 
CATALOGUE  FREE 

C.  E.  BROOKS  : 1938  Brooks 
Building  : Marshall,  Michigan 


DEATH  TO  IIEAYE8 
Woiwfnn’o  Hemve,Cou*hA 
Huff  lUII  0 Distemper  Cur® 
Guijraotecd  or  Money  Rook. 
£££«*■  $1.00  per  con,  at  dealers,  or 
Express  Paid.  18  Vrs’  Sate. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO. 
Toledo.  Ohio. 


WE  PAY $80  A MONTH  SALARY 

and  furnish  rig  and  all  expenses  to-lnfroduce  poultry 
and  stock  powders;  new  plan:  steady  work.  Address 
BIQLER  COMPANY,  X380,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS. 
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Our  Classified  Advertising  Department 


For  advertisements  in  this  department,  of  not  less  than  twenty  words  each,  In  which 
no  display  type  is  used,  we  make  a special  rate  of  Til  REIS  CENTS  I*ER  WORD,  EACH 
INSERTION.  If  several  different  advertisements  are  inserted  in  the  same  issue,  the 
charge  will  be  60c  for  each  ad,  no  matter  how  small.  If  black  type  or  CAPS  is  used,  reg- 
ular rate  of  $4.90  per  inch  must  bo  paid, 
word.  This  department  is  for  the  benefit  ( 


Every  initial  and  number  to  count  as  one 
f our  subscribers  who  have  anything  to  sell, 


Including  farm  lands,  fruit,  farms,  dogs  ponies,  poultry  and  eggs,  live  stock,  plants, 
shrubs,  vines,  etc.  All  advertisements  for  this  department  must  b<  paid  for  in  advance. 
Count  the  number  of  words  you  send,  and  remit  at  rate  of  3 cents  per  word,  stamps, 
currency  or  money  order — no  personal  cheeks  accepted.  This  is  considerably  less  than 
our  display  rate,  and  offers  a splendid  opportunity  to  reach  our  readers  at  a Jow  figure. 

Send  a trial  advertisement.  THE.  FRUIT-GROWER,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


POULTRY  DEPARTM ENT. 


Fruit  and  poultry  industries  are  so  closely 
allied  that  The  Fruit-Grower  is  a good  me- 
dium for  poultry  advertisers.  If  you  want 
to  buy*  stock  or  have  stock  or  eggs  to  sell, 
advertise  In  this  department  at  A cents  a 
werd  each  insertion.  Or,  use  our  regular 
poultry  pages,  rate  for  which  is  $4.90  per 
inch  each  insertion.  


Brahmas. 


Twelve  nicely  marked  Light  Brahma  cock- 
erels big  boned.  Twenty  years  breeder.  John 
F.  Woods,  Utility  Farm,  Rt.  19,  Owensville, 

Ind.  


Leghorns 


S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  The  kind  that  lay 
when  eggs  are  high.  Breeders  selected  by 
trap  nest.  Write  for  prices  on  cockerels 
from  best  matings.  E.  S.  Chandler,  St. 

Lawrence  County,  Richville,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — Pure  bred  pullets  and 
cockerels.  Write  for  prices.  Best  laying 
strain.  J.  P.  Smith,  Bushong,  Kansas. 

Orpingtons 


Crystal  White  Orpingtons  — Kellerstrass 
strain  exclusively.  We  are  now  booking  eggs 
from  our  fine  pens  for  spring  delivery.  $5.00 
and  $3.00.  Write  me  your  wants.  Guy  Col- 

man,  Platte  City,  Mo. 

Plymouth  Rocks 


White  Rocks,  cockerels,  pullets,  yearlings, 
$3  and  $5  each.  Blue  ribbon  winners  at 
Rochester,  Buffalo,  Batavia  and  New  York 
State  Fair.  Eggs,  15,  $3;  30,  $5.  Free  range, 
snow  white,  large,  hardy,  vigorous  stock. 
D.  E.  Gray,  Groveland  Station,  N.  Y. 

White  Rocks  exclusively  (FishePs).  Eggs 
from  fine  laying,  choice,  pure  white,  vigor- 
ous stock,  $2.00  per  30.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. W.  H.  Dougherty,  Route  2,  Sellers- 

burg,  Indiana. 

Steiner’s  White  Rocks  are  large,  white, 
yellow  legged,  bay  eyed;  the  right  kind. 
Eggs,  $1.50  per  15.  My  Toulouse  Geese  are 
perfect.  Eggs,  20  cents.  E.  H.  Steiner, 

Bern,  Kan. 

Barred  Rocks,  Columbian  Wyandottes  for 
sale.  Cockerels  scoring  90  to  92*.  Eggs 
in  season.  Fred  Hoelscher,  Box  48,  Berger, 

Mo. 

Some  choice  Fishel  White  Rock  cockerels 
at  $3.00  each.  Large,  vigorous  birds.  Eggs 
at  $2.00  per  15,  Lucas  Bros.,  Alton,  Iowa. 
Rhode  Island  Reds 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds — Direct 
from  best  breeders  in  America.  Orders 
booked  now  for  eggs  in  season.  $5.00  per  15. 
A.  D.  Lowell,  6966  No.  Clark  Street,  Rogers 

Park,  Ills. 

I start  yoti  right  in  Single  Comb  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  the  business  fowls,  at  $5  a trio, 
while  they  last.  Write  today.  W.  J.  Casey, 

Knoxville,  Iowa. 

Wyandottes 


Columbian  Wyandottes — Royal  strain.  Won 
29  first  and  special  prizes  at  two  of  New 
York’s  leading  shows;  3 silver  cups;  ten 
dollars  in  gold.  We  also  sold  first  prize 
winners  for  five  other  large  shows.  Eggs 
from  exhibition  matings,  $1.50,  $3  and  $6 
per  setting.  Incubator  eggs  ten  dollars  per 
hundred.  Columbian  Poultry  Yards,  East 

Williston,  N.  Y. 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes — 100  cockerels 
and  pullets  at  $2.00  to  $5.00  each;  good  stock 
birds.  Prices  on  choice  breeders  and  show 
birds  on  application.  Tarbox  Bros.,  York- 

j ville.  111. 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  exclusively. 
Farm  raised  stock;  20  years  a breeder.  Send 
i for  catalog.  M.  H.  Leidy,  Souderton,  Pa. 

Miscellaneous. 


Let  us  start  you  in  the  squab  business. 
You  can  make  big  money  raising  White 
King  squabs.  They  are  the  largest  and  best. 
Send  for  free  catalog,  Dept.  G.,  White  King 

Squab  Co.,  Vineland,  N.  J. _____ 

Pet  Games:  The  breed  that  lays  all  year 

and  never  gets  sick.  I have  stags  and  cocks 
ready  for  pit.  Six  different  strains.  Send 
for  circulars.  W.  C.  Byard,  Walnut  Hills, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  

Best  Barred  Rock,  White  Orpington  poul- 
try and  eggs.  Philo’s  Metal  Mothers.  Choice 
dairy,  fruit  and  poultry  farm.  Cheap.  F.  H. 
Faatz,  Maramec,  Okla. 

Why  Buy  Eggs?  We  ship  thousands  of 
day-old  chicks  each  season.  Send  for  prices 
and  testimonials.  Freeport  Hatchery,  Box 

18,  Freeport,  Mich. 

Fifty  varieties  prize  winning  poultry; 
world’s  highest  honors.  Large  incubator  and 
poultry  catalog  for  stamp.  C.  M.  Atwood, 
Dundee,  Minn. 

Buy  live  chicks  from  prize  winning  stock; 
cheaper  than  eggs.  Circulars  free;  catalog, 
two  red  stamps.  Ohio  Hatchery,  Bellevue, 

Ohio. ^ ^ 

30  varieties  of  Geese,  Ducks  and  Chickens. 
Also  Shropshire  Sheep.  Stamp  for  catalog. 
Minkel  & Co.,  Box  416,  Mapleton,  Minn. 


LIVE  STOCK 


MILCH  GOATS  produce  rich  milk  very 
profitably.  For  information  write  G.  H. 
Wickersham,  1240  St.  Francis  Ave.,  Wichita, 

' Kansas. 


For  Sale — Thoroughbred  Poland  China 
males  and  gilts,  from  70  to  170  pounds. 
Thomas  Butler,  Amity,  Mo. 


SEEDS 


L Watermelon  Seed  and  Seed  Pecans — Pure 
f Halbert  Honeys  and  Halbert’s  Fancy  Paper 
J Shells.  Buy  direct  from  the  originator  and 
I avoid  imitations  and  mixed  seed.  Melon 
| seed  cheap.  H.  A.  Halbert,  Originator,  Cole- 
I man,  Texas. 

" 1910  SEED  CATALOG 

Our  new  spring  catalog  is  now  ready  and 
Will*  be  mailed  free  of  charge  to  anyone  who 
! Is  interested  in  good  seeds.  Write  for  it. 

The  BARTELDES  SEED  CO.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES. 


We  sell  everything  used  in  Amateur  Pho- 
tography. Kodaks,  Cameras  and  all  kinds 
of  supplies.  This  business  established  twen- 
ty-four years  ago.  Fresh  goods,  low  prices 
and  quick  service.  Catalogue  free.  Photo 
Supply  Company.  Fort  Scott,  Kan, 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE. 


Fine  Farm  Lands — I have  a few  choice 
farms  of  160  and  320  acres,  to  offer  to  farm- 
ers who  want  to  buy  lands  for  farming  as 
well  as  investment.  Special  bargains  to 
those  who  buy  first.  Write  at  once,  as  there 
are  only  10,000  acres  in  this  tract.  Pret- 
tier land  I have  never  seen;  rolling  enough 
to  drain,  and  yet  not  enough  to  wash.  Soil 
rich  chocolate  loam,  four  to  eight  feet  deep; 
heavy  coat  of  grass  in  spite  of  the  great 
number  of  cattle  grazing.  Grows  anything 
that  grows  near  here  (St.  Joseph,  Mo.). 
Wells  are  from  15  to  30  feet  deep,  with 
plenty  of  good  water.  Rainfall  is  the  same 
average  as  Iowa;  plenty  of  mesquite  timber 
for  firewood  and  first-class  posts.  Mesquite 
alone  is  proof  of  the  richness  of  the  soil.  The 
altitude  is  1,400  feet;  it  lies  above  the  low, 
sickly  Gulf  lands,  and  below  the  dry,  arid 
plains  of  the  Panhandle.  It  lies  between 
Wichita  and  Brazos  Rivers;  five  miles  from 
Benjamin,  Texas,  the  county  seat  of  Knox 
County,  on  the  Great  Orient  Railroad,  and 
another  railroad  building,  with  present  ter- 
minus at  Benjamin.  Land  just  outside  of 
this  tract  is  now  selling  fromi  $40  to  $75  per 
acre,  yet  to  a few  of  the  first  ones,  we  are 
offering  land  for  from  $16  to  $32  per  acre. 
This  tract  has  never  been  offered  for  sale 
before.  Will  give  you  more  minute  informa- 
tion if  you  will  write  to  me  for  it.  Address 
J.  F.  Garber,  501  Francis  street,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.  

Irrigated  fruit  lands  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west are  fortune  bringers.  Established  or- 
chards are  valued  at  from  $2,000  to  $3,000 
per  acre  and  produce  net  income  of  from 
$300  to  $500  per  acre  each  year.  Unim- 
proved lands  having  same  soil  and  in  same 
climate  as  these  orchards,  can  be  bought 
at  from  $150  to  $250  per  acre  with  water 
rights  paid.  Young  orchards  of  from  two  to 
four  years  old  can  sometimes  be  had  at 
from  $300  to  $400  per  acre.  Many  people 
without  leaving  their  present  occupation, 
buy  lands  and  have  them  planted  and  cared 
for  until  maturity,  so  reaping  the  benefit  of 
the  advance  in  value  which  averages  about 
$100  per  acre  each  year  until  in  bearing. 
We  can  have  this  attended  to  for  you  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  Many  properties  can  be 
bought  on  easy  terms.  Information  and  lit- 
erature cheerfully  furnished  on  request. 
Pacific  Northwest  Investment  Company,  428 
Central  Building.  Seattle.  Wash. 

If  you  want  a part  of  one  of  the  very 
choicest  tracts  of  fruit  land  on  earth,  where 
conditions  are  ideal  for  growing  fruits  and 
for  a home,  then  send  for  a copy  of  a beau- 
tiful booklet  describing  Morrisania  Ranch, 
Grand  Valley,  Colo.  This  is  not  cheap  land 
— it  sells  for  $300  per  acre,  including  per- 
petual water  right,  but  it  is  worth  the 
money.  It  may  be  that  some  member  of 
your  family  needs  the  benefit  of  Colorado’s 
climate  for  some  form  of  lung  trouble.  Get 
a tract  of  this  land  and  establish  your  home 
there  before  it  is  too  late.  The  ranch  con- 
tains 880  acres,  and  only  part  of  it  is  for 
sale,  for  we  will  develop  the  remainder  for 
our  own  use.  Shall  we  send  you  the  book- 
let which  describes  the  place?  Write  me  if 
interested.  James  M.  Irvine,  Editor  The 

Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

"When  homeseekers  and  investors  begin  to 
move  they  do  not  like  to  spend  their  time 
and  money  uselessly.  How  may  they  separ- 
ate the  wheat  from  the  chaff  amongst  the 
mass  of  advertising  matter?  Fruit-Grower 
readers  have  had  attention  called  to  San 
Juan  County,  New  Mexico,  in  these  columns. 
Many  are  familiar  with  its  present  condi- 
tions, opportunities,  future  greatness.  We 
wish  to  impress  these  readers  that  we  are 
the  oldest  established  land  firm  in  Aztec, 
the  county  seat  and  center  of  new  reclama- 
tion projects.  We  have  the  best  ranch  prop- 
erties in  Animas,  San  Juan,  La  Plata  val- 
leys, with  unfailing  water  rights.  Write  for 
further  information.  Aztec  Irrigated  Lands 

Co.,  bank  references,  Aztec,  N.  M. ___ 

Rich  soil,  worlds  of  water,  sunshine,  lati- 
tude and  elevation  of  San  Juan  County,  New 
Mexico  make  the  famous  Farmington  country 
the  greatest  fruit  section  on  earth.  Land  now 
selling  at  one-tenth  its  real  value.  Work 
now  being  done  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road and  by  new  irrigation  canals.  Invest- 
ments made  for  non-residents.  We  are 
larger  land  owners  than  any  other  land  firm 
in  the  irrigated  district.  Deal  with  a respon- 
sible firm.  Write  to  us  and  we  will  send 
you  reliable  information.  Come  and  see  us 
and  we  will  show  you  the  land.  Reference: 
Any  Bank  or  Business  Firm  in  Farmington. 
Spath-Coston  Land  Company,  Farmington. 

San  Juan  County,  New  Mexico.  ___ 

Read  all  the  ads,  but  be  guided  by  wis- 
dom. Hood  and  Rogue  River  Apples  are 
famous  the  world  over;  grown  on  Oregon 
lands,  today  the  most  fertile,  most  produc- 
tive, and  most  desirable  to  live  upon  of  any 
section  of  our  beloved  America.  Drop  us  a 
line  (or  when  you  come  to  Portland,  the 
Rose  City,  see  us).  We  know  and  can  show 
you  one — acre  or  thousands — five  dollars  per 
acr-e  up — easy  terms.  Hartman  & Thompson, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Ore. 

TEXAS  STATE  LAND — Millions  of  acres 
school  land  to  be  sold  by  the  state,  $1.00  to 
$5.00  per  acre;  only  one-fortieth  cash  and  40 
years’  time  on  balance;  three  per  cent  in- 
terest; only  $12.00  cash  for  160  acres  at  $3.00 
per  acre.  Greatest  opportunity;  good  agri- 
cultural land;  send  50  cents  for  Book  of  In- 
structions, New  State  Law  and  Descriptions 
of  lands.  J.  J.  Snyder,  School  Land  Locator, 
107  9th  St.,  Austin,  Tex.  Reference,  Austin 
National  Bank. 

ROGUE  RIVE R V A LLEY  UR UIT  LAND S 

— Am  offering  2000  acres  in  bulk,  including 
townsite;  forty  acres  set  to  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  grapes  and  English  walnuts.  Sev- 
eral sets  of  buildings;  or  in  two  to  160-acre 
tracts,  on  easy  terms.  Have  best  of  trans- 
portation facilities,  the  famous  Two-Mile 
Loop  of  the  Southern  Pacific  being  on  the 
property.  W.  G.  Smith.  Owner,  Wolf  Creek, 

Ore.  

Self-supporting  homes  in  the  glorious  Lake 
District.  Southern  British  Columbia,  for  $10 
cash  and  $10  per  month,  without  interest,  for 
five  acres.  Annual  profits  several  hundred 
dollars  per  acre  growing  fruit,  without  irri- 
gation. Delightful  climate,  warm  winters, 
cool  summers,  scenery,  fishing,  hunting, 
boating.  Information  free.  Write  today. 
Whatshan  Orchard  Association,  Dept.  4.  Box 
1,  Nelson,  B.  C. 

Vancouver  Island  offers  sunshiny,  mild 
climate;  good  profits  for  young  men  with 
small  capital  in  business,  professions,  fruit- 
growing, poultry,  farming,  manufacturing, 
lands,  timber,  mining,  railroads,  navigation, 
fisheries,  new  towns.  For  authentic  infor- 
mation, free  booklets,  write  Vancouver  Island 
Development  League,  Room  A,  67  Law 
l Chambers  bldg.,  Victoria,  B.  C. 


Man  wanted  for  one  hundred  dollars  per 
year,  fifteen  acre  fruit,  truck,  poultry  farm, 
fronting  James  River.  Seven  room  house, 
barn,  two  chicken,  feed,  smoke  houses.  Will 
furnish  berry  plants,  bushes,  grapes,  trees 
each  fall  and  other  Improvements  to  right 
party;  also  work  on  my  place  if  desired. 

H . H . Bailey,  Newport  News,  Va. 

For  Sale — An  ideal  stock  and  fruit  farm, 
In  Taney  County,  Mo.,  where  stock  winters 
on  the  range  at  minimum  cost.  The  noted 
home  of  the  apple  and  peach;  3 miles  from 
Forsyth,  8 miles  from  railroad  at  Branson; 
529  acres,  60  acres  cultivated;  log  buildings, 
valuable  timber.  J.  E.  Burbank,  Malden, 

Mass. 

560  acres  rolling  to  level  farm  land;  well 
watered,  ideal  for  stock;  2 miles  to  depot. 
$5,500.00.  80  acres,  part  cleared;  some 

fruits,  fine  springs;  1 mile  to  depot.  $1,200.00. 

7 acres,  two-room  house,  good  well;  Ms  mile 
to  depot.  $400.00.  Other  bargains  here.  W. 

S.  Reeve,  Cottagehill.  Florida.  

FARMS  FOR  SALE  in  the  New  California 
fruit  belt  of  Western  Arkansas.  High  and 
healthy,  good  soft  water,  no  malaria.  80  A. 
$400.  160  A.  well  improved,  $1,800.  70  A. 

joins  town,  $1,250.  160  A.  4 miles  out,  $800. 

Send  for  free  booklet  describing  country. 

G.  E.  Johnson,  Grannis,  Ark.  

For  Sale  or  Lease — Crescent  Beach  fruit 
ranch  (20)  acre  orchard,  location  beau- 
tiful and  well  sheltered  bays  on  the  west 
shore  of  Flathead  Lake,  all  in  profitable 
bearing.  Clear  mountain  stream  running 
through  the  yard;  for  further  particulars 
write  R.  A.  Rollins,  Rollins.  Mont. _ 

Sale  or  Rent — Twenty  acre  fruit  farm. 
Twelve  acres  in  apples  and  berries  of  bear- 
ing age  in  fine  condition.  Adjoins  city. 
Renters  must  give  references  and  be  ex- 
perienced. J.  D.  Patton,  Cleveland,  East 

Tennessee. 

Oregon — Bay  City  on  Tillamook  Bay,  57 
miles  west  from  Portland.  Railroad  under 
construction.  Will  be  completed  this  year. 
Time  to  invest  now.  Write  Tillamook  Bay 
Co.,  319  Lumber  Exchange,  Portland,  Ore. 

For  Sale — A fine  farm,  near  Bentonville, 
and  five  miles  of  Rogers.  Ark..  97  acres; 

4 0 acres  apple  orchard.  75  acres  cultivated; 
5-room  house,  good  outbuildings.  Write  for 
full  particulars.  Box  346,  Mesa,  Arizona. 

For  Sale — In  the  world  famous  Uncom- 
pahgre  Valley,  two  small  fruit  farms  of  13 
and  17  acres.  If  you  are  looking  for  an  ideal 
home,  hel*e  it  is.  For  full  particulars  ad- 
dress, E.  R.  Hartman,  Montrose,  Colo. 

^CASH  FOR  YOUR  FARM  OR  BUSINESS. 
I bring  buyer  and  seller  together.  No  mat- 
ter where  located,  if  you  want  to  buy  or 
sell,  address  Frank  P.  Cleveland,  994 

Adams  Express  Building.  Chicago,  111. 

For  Sale — Choice  farm  and  fruit  lands, 
improved  and  unimproved;  very  cheap.  Also 
stock  in  the  Oak  Creek  Orchard  Co.  Write 
us.  The  Oak  Creek  Orchard  Co.,  323  Atlas 

Block.  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 

Your  Opportunity  to  secure  cheap  irrigated 
fruit,  dairy  and  alfalfa  lands  on  Government 
Project.  Rich  soil,  best  water-right.  Write 
for  information.  Gilbert  E,  Brinton  Realty 
Co.,  Heybuin,  Idaho. 

40  acres,  Truck  and  Fruit  Farm,  green- 
house, hot-bed  sash,  plant  trade,  market 
route,  commercial  plantings  of  pear,  plum, 
peach,  cherry,  apple,  berries.  Box  86,  Mar- 

shallville.  O. _____ 

For  Sale — Twenty-acre  fruit  farm,  well 
improved,  in  the  suburbs  of  Red  Oak.  Good 
market.  Splendid  location  for  fruit  man. 
For  particulars  address  M.  H.  Elliott,  Red 

Oak,  Iowa. 

Green  River  Valley  Fruit  Lands — “Not  just 
as  good,  but  better.”  All  inquiries  cheerfully 
and  correctly  answered.  Address  Secretary 
Commercial  Club,  Green  River.  Utah. 

LANDS — If  you  want  a farm,  orchard,  or 
stock  ranch,  where  climate  is  delightful 
and  soil  productive,  see  or  write  us.  Felt- 
ham-Klotz  Land  Co.,  Weiser,  Idaho. 

For  Sale — Twenty  acres  fine  fruit  land; 
also  half  million  new  Aroma  strawberry 
plants  thereon.  Address  Route  1,  Box  11, 

Sarcoxie,  Mo. __ 

Arkansas  Apple  Orchard — 27  acres,  bear- 
ing; five  miles  station;  daily  mail;  best  cli- 
mate; necessary  buildings;  bargain.  Box  6, 
Rhea,  Ark. 

Two  farms  in  Northern  Arkansas.  Fine 
grass,  timber;  healthful;  cheap  if  taken  at 
once.  Joe  A.  Deatherage,  Vin,  Arkansas. 

Cuba — Ten  acres,  $250;  best  soil;  ideal  cli- 
mate; abundant  rainfall.  Pocket  map  free. 
Sanderson,  184  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis. 

Twenty  acre  fruit  farm  at  Blair,  Kansas. 
Apples,  peaches,  pears,  small  fruits.  F.  P. 
Crystal,  Blair,  Kansas. 

Thirty-five  acres  nursery  fruit  farm  in 
town;  two  railroads;  4,000  trees.  For  par- 
tieulars,  Alva  Cathcart,  Bristol.  Indiana. 

Fifty-three  acres  fruit  land,  28  miles  from 
Portland.  Address  owner,  W.  A.  Johnson, 
Rt.  1.  Gaston,  Ore. 


HELP  WANTED. 


Local  Representative  Wanted  — Splendid 
income  assured  right  man  to  act  as  our  rep- 
resentative after  learning  our  business  thor- 
oughly by  mail.  Former  experience  unnec- 
essary. All  we  require  is  honesty,  ability, 
ambition  and  willingness  to  learn  a lucrative 
business.  No  soliciting  or  traveling.  This  is 
an  exceptional  opportunity  for  a man  in  your 
section  to  get  into  a big-paying  business 
without  capital  and  become  independent  for 
life.  Write  at  once  for  full  particulars.  Ad- 
dress E.  R.  Marden,  Pres..  The  Nat’l  Co-Op. 
Real  Estate  Co.,  Suite  420  Marden  bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Male  Help  Wanted — Civil  Service  Em- 
ployees are  paid  well  for  easy  work;  exam- 
inations of  all  kinds  soon;  expert  advic-e, 
sample  questions  and  booklet  802  describing 
positions  and  telling  easiest  and  quickest 
way  to  secure  them  free.  Write  now.  Wash- 
ington Civil  Service  School.  Washington.  D.C. 

Salesmen  Wanted — We  pay  cash  each 
week,  pay  expenses  while  canvassing,  give 
exclusive  territory  and  furnish  a complete 
canvassing  outfit  free.  Experience  in  our 
line  not  necessary.  Write  today  for  particu- 
lars. The  Griesa  Nurseries,  T.  E.  Griesa. 
Prop.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Wanted — Buyers  and  agents  to  sell  our 
cement  block  and  fence-post  machinery. 
Send  for  circulars  and  prices.  Address  W.  L. 
Keller  Cement  Block  Machine  Co.,  Kearney, 
Neb. 


NURSERY  STOCK,  BERRY  PEA  NTS,  ETC. 


Shipper’s  Pride  Red  Raspberries  -Plants 
For  Sale.  The  variety  of  raspberries  that 
pay;  hardy,  very  prolific,  vigorous  grower, 
immense  cropper;  fruit  bright  red  and  large, 
exquisite  flavor;  ideal  shipper;  25  plants, 
postpaid,  60c;  express,  100,  $1.50;  500,  $5.00; 
1,000,  $8.50,  f.  o.  b.  Book  your  orders  now 
for  spring  shipment.  A.  W.  Richardson, 
Howard  Lake,  Minnesota. _ 

Something  New — The  strawberry-raspber- 
ry. I have  an  excellent  lot  of  these  plants  for 
the  market  and  having  fruited  this  berry  for 
the  past  four  seasons,  recommend  the  plant- 
ing of  them.  Also  a nice  lot  of  the  Cumber- 
land raspberry  plants  and  a complete  line  of 
nursery  stock.  Write  for  prices.  Address 
Louis  H.  Fresef,  Prop.,  Forest  Oak  Nurseries, 
Quincy,  111. 

Palmetto  Asparagus — One,  two  and  three- 
year-old  roots,  grown  by  experienced  and 
successful  asparagus  growers,  who  know  the 
market  demands  and  profits  of  the  crop. 
Instructive  circular  with  prices,  tells  all. 
Write  today.  R.  W.  Weaver  Co.,  Rt.  9, 
Wichita,  Kan. 

Cumberland  Raspberry  plants  up  to  250,000, 
from  a young  plantation;  entirely  free  from 
anthracnose  and  other  diseases.  The  best  of 
all  Blackcaps.  Order  early.  Owing  to  g n- 
eral  shortage  of  plants  these  will  soon  be 
taken.  Sommer  Bros.,  2315  S.  22nd,  St.  Jo- 
seph.  Mo.  

Asparagus — One,  two  and  three-year-old 
roots,  grown  by  experienced  and  successful 
asparagus  growers,  who  know  the  market 
demands  and  profits  of  the  crop.  Instructive 
circular  with  prices  tells  all,  write  today. 
R.  W.  Weaver  Co.,  Route  9,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Plum  Farmer  Black  Raspberry.  Best  of 
all.  For  description  see  my  articles  in  March 
and  October  Fruit-Grower.  Get  a start  with 
this  superb  berry.  Am  booking  orders  for 
spring  delivery.  Write  for  prices.  Charles 
E.  Chapman,  North  Stonington,  Conn. 

Strawberry  plants,  gooseberries,  currants, 
raspberries,  asparagus,  rhubarb,  trees  and  all 
leading  varieties  of  grape  plants  at  whole- 
sale to  the  grower.  Strawberry  plants  from 
$2.00  per  thousand  up.  Write  for  price  list. 
Schoell  Bros.  Nurseries,  Nauvoo,  111. 

We  are  growers  of  Grapes,  Currants, 
Gooseberries  and  small  fruit  plants.  Buy 
of  us.  You  get  more  for  your  money  and 
the  best  plants  that  can  be  produced.  Fos- 
ter  & Griffith,  Fredonia,  N,  Y. 

Choice,  hardy  nursery  stock,  forest  tree 
seedlings.  Descriptive  circular  of  best  va- 
| rieties  for  posts,  telephone  poles,  etc.  Union 
Nurseries,  J.  B.  Weaver  & Sons,  Union  Ore. 

For  catalogue  of  grape  vines,  write  postal 
to  Ed  Kemper  & Co.,  Hermann,  Mo.  You 
will  never  regret  it,  even  if  you  only  want  a 
few.  We  send  in  perfect  packages  by  mail. 

Strawberries,  plants  $2.00  thousand;  black- 
berries, raspberries.  $6.00;  catalpas,  3 feet, 
$6.00  thousand.  Rhubarb  plants.  $3.00  hun- 
dred.  Alva  Cathcart,  Bristol,  Indiana. 

This  is  the  pioneer  strawberry  man  of 
Kansas.  Ask  for  his  28th  annual  price  list. 
Up-to-date  varieties.  B.  F.  Smith,  1847 
Barker  Ave.,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

We  have  a surplus  of  large  Montmorency 
No.  1,  and  need  American  plum,  strawberry 
plants,  eatalpa  seedlings,  peaches  and  pears. 
Perry  Nurseries,  Perry,  Iowa. 

Fruit  and  shade  trees,  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs,  roses,  , vines,  peonies,  gladiolas,  can- 
nas,  tube  roses,  dahlias.  Catalog  free.  L.  F. 
Dintelmann,  Belleville,  III. 

Fruit  Trees — Amity  Nursery  offers  for 
spring  setting,  fruit,  shade,  ornamental  trees, 
vines,  small  fruit  plants,  shrubs  and  roses. 
Thomas  Butler,  Amity.  Mo. 

50,000  Lucretia  and  Premo  Dewberry 
plants;  17  years  fruiting  without  a failure 
of  any  one  year.  Geo.  L.  Gast,  LeClaire,  la. 

Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  cheap.  Write 
for  descriptive  catalog.  Everything  true  to 
label.  Joe  T.  McClaran,  Rt.  4,  Corydon,  Ind. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Commercial  Proposition — For  hotel  and 
general  store,  the  best  on  Flathead  Lake. 
Situated  on  bay  that  never  freezes;  two  good 
steamboat  landings  abutting  this  property, 
and  go  with  it;  supplied  with  pure  cold 
mountain  water;  best  sheltered  bay  on  the 
lake;  small  mountain  streams  prevent  freez- 
ing; % mile  from  Flathead  Indian  Reserva- 
tion; joins  Crescent  Beach  fruit  ranch;  dou- 
ble daily  train  and  boat  service  with  local 
steamboat  to  be  built  this  winter.  Write 
R.  A.  Rollins,  Rollins.  Mont. 

Chinese  art  of  reducing  in  size  stones  or 
seeds  in  fruit  or  making  them  disappear  en- 
tirely. The  pulp  is  increased  in  size  and 
flavor.  Thoroughly  tested  with  gratifying 
results.  Complete  instructions,  50c  money 
order.  Pacific  Novelty  Co.,  Drawer  366,  Sa- 
lem,  Oregon. 

For  Sale  — Wallace  Standard  Mounted 
Sprayer  with  low  down  pressure  tank  in 
good  condition,  used  two  years;  my  orchard 
has  outgrown  its  capacity.  Price  $100  with 
poles  and  hose.  E.  B.  Gay,  Griswold,  Iowa. 

Orchardist:  One  that  is  thoroug'h  in  care 

of  fruit  trees  and  picking  and  packing  fruit 
for  market,  wishes  position  with  large  firm. 
Small  growers  need  not  apply.  D-7,  care 
Fruit-Grower. 

Wanted — Local  salesmen  in  every  commu- 
nity to  sell  our  high-grade  nursery  stock. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Outfit  free.  Cash 
weekly.  National  Nurseries,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Wanted.  Competent  orchardist  to  work 
on  salary  and  receive  percentage  of  crop  from 
20  acre  apple  orchard.  Troutmans,  Comiskey, 
Kansas. 

Wanted — Second-hand  power  sprayer,  not 
to  exceed  two-horsepower.  Must  be  in  good 
condition  and  cheap  for  cash.  Address  Box 
921,  Cisco.  Texas.  ‘ 

Finest  quality  Clover  Honey  in  30  lb.  cans. 
One  can  ll,%c  per  lb.,  2 or  more  cans.  11c 
per  lb.  Send  for  Price  List.  O.  H.  Hyatt, 
Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

Wanted  to  Rent.  Well  equipped  poultry 
plant  in  the  Western  States.  Privilege  of 
buying.  Address  Garfield  Poultry  Farm, 
Atkins.  Mich. 

For  Sale.  New.  unused,  Deming  Gasoline 
Engine  Spraying  Outfit.  Complete,  $160.00, 
in  Atchison  Co.,  Kan.  J.  S.  Gaylord,  Barn- 
well, Ala.  

Prices  Wanted  on  No.  1 and  2 Seedlings. 
Myrobolen,  Mazzard,  Apple,  Pear.  J.  W. 
Robinson,  Sebastopol,  Calif.  Route  1,  B,  2. 

Cash  for  property,  any  kind,  anywhere.  If 
you  want  to  buy  or  sell,  address  N.  W.  Busi- 
ness Agency,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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See  Poultry  advertisements  in  Classi- 
fied Department. 

Insecticides: 


Blanchard  Co.,  The  James  A 13 

Bowker  Insecticide  Co 25 

Cooper  & Nephews,  Wm 27 

Good,  James  17 

Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Co.,  The....  26 

Manhattan  Oil  Co 27 

Pratt  & Co.,  B.  G 11 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  Mfg.  Chemists  38 

Rex  Company,  The  23 

Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  The  23 

Street,  F.  G.  26 

Thomson  Chemical  Company  25 

Nurserymen: 

Abel  & Co.,  C.  C.  9 

Allen  Bros 48 

Baldwin,  O.  A.  D 53 

Barnes  Nurseries  46 

Bauer,  J.  A.  67 

Benson  Omaha  Nurseries  33 

Berrydale  Exp.  Gardens  50,  51 

Thomas  Butler  65 

Carlton  Nurseries  Co 41 

Alva  Cathcart  65 

Chanute  Nurseries,  James  Truit  & Sons  36 

Chas.  E.  Chapman 65 

Chattanooga  Nurseries  56 

Christy,  G.  S 14 

Clarinda  Nursery  25 

Davis  & Keithley  33 

L.  F.  Dintelmann  65 

Duncan  & Co.,  J.  R *. 27 

Elmhurst  Nursery  Co.  14 

Eppert,  A.  A 27 

Fletcher  & Harrison  Nurseries  47 

Forest  Nursery  and  Seed  Co 14 

Foster  & Griffith  33 

Fremont  Nurseries  33,  57 

Louis  H.  Frese  65 

Gage,  A 66 

Garden  Nursery  Co.,  The  8 

Geo.  L.  Gast  65 

German  Nurseries  & Seed  House 3,  40 

Harrison  Select  Nursery,  C.  S 47 

Harrison’s  Nursery  51 

Hill,  D ll 

Hinshaw,  J.  W.  33 

Hoffman,  C.  W 42 

Holsinger  Bros 51 

W.  C.  Hopson  38 

Hubach,  Louis  42 

Hubbard  Co.,  T.  S 10 

Hyde  Park  Nursery  Co 47 

Jenkins,  H.  W 66 

Kellogg  Co.,  R.  M 51 

Ed.  Kemper  & Co 65 

Knight  & Son,  David  53 

Lightfoot,  H 12 

Li-ghtfoot,  John  56 

Littooy,  J.  F *.....  37 

Joe  T.  McClaran  65 

McNallie  Plant  & Fruit  Co 27 

Mt.  Arbor  Nursery  32 

Myer  & Son  41 

National  Nurseries  14 

New  Haven  Nurseries  32 

North  Bend  Nurseries  42 

N.  W.  Nursery  Co 32 

Oak  Grove  Nurseries  66 

Parso-ns'  Wholesale  Nursery  41 

Perry  Nurseries 65 

Riehl,  Edwin  H 47 

Roeder  Nurseries,  The  14 

Roesch  & Son,  Lewis  13,  33 

A.  W.  Richardson  65 

Scarff.  W.  N 48 

Schoell  Bros 65 

Seligman  Plant  Co 37 

Shenandoah  Nurseries  56 

Skinner,  J.  H 27 

Sommer  Bros 65 

South  St.  Louis  Nurseries  41 

Simpson  & Son,  H.  M 11 

B.  F.  Smith  65 

Stainard  & Co..  F.  H 33 

Stark  Bros.  Nurseries  13,  68 

Storrs  & Harrison  Co.,  The  5S 

Tennessee  Wholesale  Nursery  47 

Todd,  W.  S 48 

Van  Lindlay  Nurseries  Co.,  J 41 

Vogelgesang,  John  A.  47 

Vincennes  Nurseries  42 

Wagner,  J.  B 46 

J.  B.  Weaver  & Sons  65 


Weaver  Co.,  R.  W 40 

R.  W.  Weaver  Co 65 

Weber  & Sons  Nurseries  Co 6 

Western  Nursery  47 

Weston,  A.  R 14 

Whiting  Nursery  Co.,  The  4 7 

Whittens  Nurseries,  C.  E.  . . 48 

Wichita  Nurseries  33,  36 

Wild  Bros.  Nursery  Co 4 7 

Wiley  & Son,  II.  S 2 7 

Winfield  Nurseries.  The  50 

Xenia  Star  Nurseries  36 

Younger  & Co 40 

Orchard  Heaters : 

Frost  Prevention  Co.,  The  46 

Hoswell,  W.  S.  44 

Hamilton  Reservoir  Orchard  Heater  Co.  44 

Ideal  Orchard  and  Heater  Co.,  The....  44 

National  Orchard  Heater,  The 44 

Newton,  W.  B.  46 

Round  Crest  Orchard  Heater  Co 7,  45 

Poultry: 

C.  M.  Atwood  65 

Berry’s  Poultry  Farm  62 

W.  C.  Byard  65 

W.  J.  Casey  . 65 

Guy  Colman  65 

E.  S.  Chandler  65 

Columbian  Poultry  Yards  65 

S.  T.  Divinia  62 

W.  H.  Dougherty  69 

East  Charlotte  Poultry  Yards  62 

F.  H.  Faatz  65 

Freeport  Hatchery  65 

D.  E.  Gray  65 

Fred  Hoelscher  65 

Larkin  & Herzberg  62 

Lucas  Bros.  65 

M.  H.  Leidy  65 

A.  D.  Lowell  65 

Minkel  & Co 65 

H.  F.  Neubert  62 

Ohio  Hatchery  65 

Mrs.  D.  P.  Pickett  62 

J.  P.  Smith  65 

E.  H.  Steiner  65 

Tarbox  Bros 65 

West  End  Poultry  Ranch  62 

White  King  Squab  Co 65 

John  F.  Woods  65 


Railway  Companies: 

Allen,  Lw  M.,  Rock  Island  Lines 54 

Cleland,  A.  M.,  Northern  Pacific  Ry 54 

Deaver,  D.  Clem.  Gen.  Agt.  B.  Route.  . 49 

LaBaume,  F.  H 64 

Missouri  Pacific  63 

White,  J.  W.  64 

Seedsmen  and  Florists: 

Barteldes  Seed  Co 65 

Berry  Seed  Co.,  A.  A 53 

Buckbee,  H.  W 53 

Burpee  & Co.,  W.  Atlee  42 

Chesmore’s  Seed  House  33 

Darling  & Beahan  53 

Fairview  Seed  Farms  53 

Field  Seed  Co..  Henry  • 42,  45,  47 

German  Nurseries  & Seed  House 3 

Great  Northern  Seed  Co 52 

Griswold  Seed  Co 25,  48 

Guthrie  Lorenz  Co 41 

H.  A.  Halbert  65 

Iowa  Seed  Co 58 

Livingston  Seed  Co.,  The  52 

Martz  Seed  Co.,  E.  W.  33 

Henry  Maule,  Wm 52 

Mills  Seed  House  52 

Mills  Seed  Co 57 

Peppard,  J.  G . 49 

Portland  Seed  Co 38 

Ross  Bros.  Seed  House  37 

Smith  Bros.  Seed  Co 53 

Stokes,  Walter  P.  53 

Thorburn  & Co.,  J.  M 42 

Tonkin  Munson  Seed  Co 58 

Sprayers  and  Appliances: 

American  Sprayer  Co 18 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co 16 

Binks  Spraying  Machine  Co 17 

Brown  Co..  The  E.  C.  20 

Cushman  Power  Sprayer  Co 24 

Deere  Plow  Co.,  John  26 

Deming  Co.,  The  2 

Field  Force  Pump  Co 12 

Friend  Mfg.  Co.  29,  49 

Goulds  Mfg.  Co.,  The  22 

Hardie  Mfg.  Co.,  The  24 

Harder,  C.  S 13 

Hildredth  Mfg.  Co 27 

Hurst  Mfg.  Co.,  H.  L 19 


Latham  & Co 

The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co 

Myers  & Bro.,  F.  E 

New  Way  Motor  Co 

Niagara  Sprayer  Co 

Rippley  Mfg.  Co.  

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co.  . . 

Spramotor  Company  

Stahl  Sprayer  Co.,  Wm.  \ . . . 
Standard  Stamping  Co.,  The 
Waterloo  Gas  Engine  Co.  . . 
Winkle,  George  J.  

Tree  Protectors: 


Burlington  Basket  Co 9 

Davis,  John  W 9 

St.  Louis  Basket  & Box  Co 57 

Wire  Fencing: 

Brown  Fence  & Wire  Co.,  The 57 

Carter  Wire  Fence  Machine  Co 57 

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co 9.  55,  57 

Kitselman  Bros 57’  gj 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co 57 

Ward  Fence  Co.,  The  44 


Miscellaneous: 


27 

38 

12 

16 

21 

18.  33 

12 

17 

20 

20 

18 

18 


Adams  & Adams  

American  Auto  Co 

American  Steel  & Wire  Co 

American  Wheel  Works,  The  

Ash  Grove  Lime  & Portland  Cement  Co. 

Auctioneers  Carpenters’  College  

Bacon  & Co 

Banner  Tailoring  Co 

Barber  Asphalt  Co 

Best  Light  Co.,  The  

Bigler  Co 

Box  921  

Bostrom-Brady  Mfg.  Co 8, 

Brooks,  C.  E 

Brown,  Thomas  M 

Brunswick  & Co.,  M.  * 

Century  Mfg.  Co 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.  

Cox  Steel  Tank  Works,  J.  M 

Coyne  Bros 

Crofts  & Reed  Co 

D-7  v 

Dale  Watch  Co 

Dorsch  & Sons,  John  

Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.,  The  

Edison,  The  

Electric  Wheel  Co 

Em'eny  Co.,  G.  J 

Enterprise  Mfg.  Co.,  The  

Fob  Factory  

Folding  Sewing  Machine  Co 

Franz  

E.  B.  Gay  

J.  S.  Gaylord  

Garfield  Poultry  Farm  

German  Kali  Works  

Harvey  Spring  Co 

Haux,  Dr 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co 

O.  H.  Hyatt  

International  Harvester  Co 

Jones  Bros.  Mercantile  Co 

Jones  of  Binghamton  

Kalamazoo  Tank  & Silo  Co 

Kalamazoo,  A 

Kline,  J.  M 

Lincoln  Commercial  School  

The  L.  C.  McLain  Sanitarium  

McMillan  Fur  & Wool  Co 

Mead  Cycle  Co 

H.  Menges  

Modern  Canner  Co 

Monarch  Machine  Co 

National  Biscuit  Co 

National  Nurseries  

Naylor  Mfg.  Co..  The  

Newton  Rem  Co.,  The  

N.  W.  Business  Agency  

N.  W.  School  of  --Taxidermy  

Ottawa  Mfg.  Co.,  The  

Pacific  Novelty  Co 

Palace  Mfg.  Co ; 

Peale,  R.  S.  

Phelps,  H.  C 

Photo  Supply  Co 

Postum  Cereal  Co 8, 

Pulverized  Manure  Co.,  The  

Raney  Canner  Co.,  The  

W.  C.  Reiter  

Rhodes  Mfg.  Co 

A.  L.  Rice  

J.  W.  Robinson  

R.  A.  Rollins  

Simplex  School  of  Music  

Troutmans 

United  Kansas  Portland  Cement  Co.  . . 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co 

Washington  Mill  Co 

G.  H.  Wickersham  

Yuille-Miller  Co 
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Nearing  the  100,000  Mark 

^ ■■■■■ ■ 

All  indications  in  The  Fruit-Grower  Subscription  Department  lead  us  to  believe  that  we  will 
reach  the  One  Hundred  Thousand  mark  during  the  coming  season.  We  had  expected  to  print  100,000 
copies  of  the  first  edition  of  this  January  number,  to  take  care  of  sample  copy  requests  from  our  sub- 
scription campaign,  but  found  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  our  advertising  matter  and  subscrip- 
tion literature  ready  until  after  the  first  of  February,  and  it  is  the  intention,  therefore,  to  make  the 
forthcoming  issue — the  “Gardening  Number” — the  largest  one  ever  mailed  from  The  Fruit-Grower 
office. 

While  70,000  circulation  is  guaranteed,  the  issue  for  January  comprised  75,000  copies. 


Sworn  Statement  of  Circulation 


St.  Joseph  Mo.,  January  4th,  1910. 

I hereby  certify  that  the  edition  of  The  Fruit-Grower  for  January,  1910  comprises  75,000 
copies.  W.  G.  CAMPBELL, 

General  Manager,  The  Fruit-Grower. 

As  manager  of  the  printing  department  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  I hereby  affirm  that  the 
edition  for  January  comprises  75,000  copies,  sixty-four  pages  and  cover. 

john  w.  McGuire, 

Manager  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Press  Room. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  fourth  dav  of  January,  1910. 

(SEAL)  JOHN  LANDIS. 

My  commission  expires  Nov.  11,  1911.  Notary  Public. 


February  will  be  the  Gardening  Number 


SEND  YOUR  COPY  EARLY 


Late  Classified  Advertisements 


For  Sale — Three  fruit  farms,  with  bearing 
Elberta  peach  orchards,  near  live  town; 
two  railroads.  James  Dawes.  Nashville, 

Ark. 

Wanted — Ten  thousand  Russian  mulberry, 
IS  to  2 4-inch.  Quote  price  to  Oak  Grove 

Nursery.  Pella,  Iowa. 

One  hundred  thousand  fruit,  dairy  and 
poultry  farms  in  Missouri;  $2.50  per  acre 
and  up.  For  full  particulars  ask  Missouri 
State  Immigration  Commission,  Springfield, 

Mo. 

Berry  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Rhubarb.  As- 
paragus, Dahlia,  Canna  and  Gladiolus  Bulbs, 
best  varieties,  Missouri  grown.  H.  W.  Jen- 
kins, Boonville.  Mo. 


Million  Catalpa 

True  Speciosas  from  Northern  seed.  Hardy 
anywhere.  Also  Black  Locust  Seedlings. 
Good  grades,  low  prices.  Freight  prepaid. 
J.  A.  GAGE,  FAIRBFRY,  NEBRASKA 


Do  Not  Fail  to 
Read  Our 

100,000  Club 


Prize  Offer  on 
Page  34 

The  Fruit-Grower  offers  to  its  read- 
ers liberal  cash  commissions  for  secur- 
ing new  subscriptions  and  in  addition 
will  give  away  ONE  THOUSAND  DOL- 
LARS in  extra  prizes  to  those  who  do 
the  best  work  in  securing  clubs  of  new 
members  for  The  Fruit-Grower  Family. 
Read  our  announcement  on  page  34  and 
send  at  once  for  particulars  to  "Club 
Dept.” 

The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph, Mo. 


January,  1910 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER.  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Advertise  in 

The  Fruit-Grower 

OUR  GARDENING  NUMBER 

fl!  IT  WILL  PAY  you  to  use  space  in  The  Fruit-Grower  NEXT 
MONTH.  It  will  pay  you  every  month,  but  the  February  issue  will 
be  a particularly  fine  edition — our  ANNUAL  GARDENING  NUM- 
BER— and  the  best,  gardening  number  ever. 

MAN  AD  in  the  February  number  will  place  your  announcement  in 
over  a hundred  thousand  of  the  best  farm  homes  in  America.  Send 
for  a copy  of  our  Advertising  Booklet. 

q RATE  for  display  advertising  is  $4.90  per  inch,  based  on  a circula- 
tion of  70,000  copies  a month. 

100,000  a Month 

fl  INDICATIONS  in  our  subscription  department  assure  us  that  The 
Fruit-Grower  will  reach  the  100,000  mark  this  winter,  and  this  will 
necessarily  cause  an  advance  to  $7.00  per  inch  for  advertising  space, 
q RESERVATIONS  will  be  accepted  at  the  present  rate  for  space  in 
the  next  three  issues. 


Classified  Advertising 

q ON  PAGE  65  will  be  found  our  Classified  Department,  wherein  we 
accept  advertising  without  display  type,  at  the  rate  of  THREE 
CENTS  PER  WORD,  cash  with  order.  Look  over  the  advertisements 
in  this  department,  and  then  send  in  copy  for  the  February  issue. 
qTHE  RATE  for  Classified  space  figures  less  than  $3.00  per  inch, 
or  about  HALF  the  regular  -display  rate. 

Send  Copy  Early 

For  February  Number 

q THE  FORMS  of  the  February  number  will  close  about  January  25, 
but  copy  should  be  sent  earlier  to  insure  good  position.  For  further 
particulars,  address  Advertising  Department, 

The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Mr.  Strawberry 

* Want  to  Have  a 
Chat  With  You 

J guess  you  have  read  my  advertisements  in  this  paper  before, 
but  that  don’t  cover  the  ground  which  1 wish  to  cover  in  this  one. 

I WANT  YOU  ALL  TO  KNOW  OF  MY  GRAND 

St  Louis  Strawberry 

I have  spent  several  years  try- 
ing to  get  the  largest  and  best 
early  berry  that  could  be  grown, 
and  I now  have  it,  in  my  ST. 
LOUIS.  Think  of  it — I have 
picked  twelve  (12) 
berries  that  filled  a 
quart  well  rounded. 
I shipped  them  last 
season  where  they 
sold  for  $1.50  per 
case  more  than  the 
Excelsior,  which  rip- 
ens just  a few  days 
ahead  of  the  St. 
Louis.  They  are  the 
finest  eating  berry 
grown  today.  Cut 
was  made  from  one  of 
the  berries,  and  gives 
shape  and  size. 

Also  Grow  that  Grand 
Berry 

The  Evening  Star 

It  is  better  than  the  Aroma,  two  to 
_ ^ _ one.  Don’t  think  this  is  all  we  have, 

for  we  grow  a full  line  of  plants,  and 
they  are  fine  as  silk.  This  is  my  thirtieth  year  in  the  business,  and 
I want  each  berry  grower  who  reads  this  to  get  my  prices  before 
he  buys  plants. 

FINE  PRICE  LIST  IN  COLORS  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING 

EXCELSIOR,  KLONDIKE,  AROMA,  HAVERLAND, 
STEPHENS,  JULY,  BLAINE  AND  MANY  OTHERS. 

I Guarantee  Safe  Arrival  of  All  Plants  By  Express  or  Mail 
to  All  Parts  of  the  United  States. 

J.  A.  BAUER  Box  No.  50  JUDSONIA,  ARK. 


NEW  MEXICO  LAND  IS 


BUY  BEFORE  THE 
PRICE  ADVANCES 


SELLING  FAST 


The  large  tract  of  land  in  San  Juan  County,  New  Mexico,  which  The 
Fruit-Grower  secured  for  its  readers,  is  selling  fast.  Everyone  who  goes 
down  to  look  at  the  land  is  more  than  pleased,  not  only  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  country,  but  with  the  climate,  the  fruits  grown,  etc.  Here  is 
an  extract  from  a letter  from  Mr.  C.  W.  Scheihing,  of  Oklahoma,  who  re- 
cently examined  the  land: 

“In  justice  to  the  Company  I wish  to  say,  concerning  my  visit 
there  and  the  country  in  general,  that  everything  is  not  only  as 
good  as  represented,  but  far  better.  The  climate  is  ideal.  What 
impressed  me  more  than  anything  else  was  not  only  the  quality  of 
the  land,  but  the  quantity,  and  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  a 
splendid  community  in  the  near  future.  If  the  land  is  sold  as  now 
planned,  ‘Prewitt  Pasture,'  will  make  one  of  the  finest  communi- 
ties for  fruit  raising  in  the  country.  The  soil  is  of  such  good 
quality  that  berries  will  grow  to  perfection,  and  as  for  apples, 
considering  size,  color  and  flavor,  I have  never  seen  anything  like 
them.  I am  so  well  pleased  that  I can  hardly  express  myself.  As 
soon  as  my  affairs  here  are  straightened  out,  I will  be  with  you.” 

Mr.Scheihing’s  statements  are  corroborated  by  other  Fruit-Grower  sub- 
scribers who  have  visited  the  land.  Note  what  he  says  about  the  flavor 
of  the  apples.  At  the  National  Horticultural  Congress,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
sorfie  apples  from  San  Juan  County  were  on  exhibition,  after  having  been 
shipped  a long  distance  by  express.  The  fruit  stood  up  well,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  the  apples  particularly  pleased  those  who  know  what  good  apples 
are.  Mr.  D.  Gold  Miller,  vice-president  of  the  West  Virginia  Horticultural 
Society,  said  he  had  never  eaten  better  Grimes’  Golden  apples  than  were 
in  this  exhibit — and  Mr.  Miller  knows,  for  he  comes  from  the  section  where 
the  Grimes  originated. 

Price  Will  Advance  Soon 

This  beautiful  body  of  land,  known  as  “The  Glades  Orchard  Tracts,” 
is  known  locally  as  “Prewitt  Pasture,”  and  it  is  one  of  the  finest  bodies 
of  fruit  land  in  all  the  country.  It  will  not  only  grow  fruits  of  the  highest 
quality,  but  alfalfa,  corn  and  other  grains,  potatoes,  onions  and  all  vege- 
table crops,  grow  to  perfection.  Few  sections  have  as  great  variety  of 
crops. 

The  tract  consists  of  7,000  acres;  6,000  acres  are  offered  to  Fruit- 
Grower  subscribers.  The  first  500  acres  are  selling  at  $75  per  acre,  includ- 
ing perpetual  water  right;  the  next  500  acres  at  $85  per  acre,  Including 
water  right;  then  the  price  advances  to  $100  per  acre  and  upwards.  This 
gives  the  first  purchasers  the  greatest  increase  in  valiie  of  their  land. 

All  who  have  gone  to  see  this  land  are  buying,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  before  the  February  Fruit-Grower  Is  out  the  first  block  of 
land  will  have  been  dispoed  of.  Prompt  action,  therefore,  will  be  necessary 
to  get  any  of  this  first  tract,  at  the  lowest  price. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER, 


Terms  Are  Easy 


Easy  terms  are  made  on  this  land:  One-fourth  cash;  7 V2  per  c®nt  e.n<* 
of  first  year,  10  per  cent  at  end  of  second  year,  12y2  per  cent  at  end  of  third 
year  and  15  per  cent  at  end  of  each'  of  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  years;  de- 
ferred pavments  to  draw  6 per  cent  interest.  The  company  agrees  to  clear 
the  land  of  sage  brush,  plow  it,  and  take  the  water  to  every  ten-acre  tract. 

The  Time  to  Buy  is  Now 

Those  who  are  looking  for  good  fruit  land  for  investment  or  for  a home 
should  investigate  this  tract.  This  land  will  surely  advance  in  price,  tor 
it  is  worth  much  more  money.  The  development  of  this  section  has  been 
retarded  by  the  lack  of  shipping  facilities,  and  now  that  the  Southern  Fa 
cifie  is  headed  that  way  this  difficulty  will  soon  he  overcome.  This  com- 
pany, it  will  be  remembered,  has  recently  invested  in  thousands  01  acres 
of  coal  land  near  the  tract  secured  by  The  Fruit-Grower. 

The  time  to  buv  is  before  this  company  has  built  its  line— -the  tirst 
purchasers  get  the  benefit  or  the  greatest  increase  m value.  Men  exper- 
ienced in  irrigation  who  have  seen  this  land  appreciate  its  possibilities. 
They  know  it  will  reach  the  value  of  the  best  fruit  lands  an>  wheie. 

Go  Out  to  See  This  Land 

Send  for  illustrated  folder  describing  this  land.  It  is  written  very  con- 
servatively— Mr.  Scheihing,  it  will  be  remembered,  says  the  land  is  better 
than  we  claim  for  it.  This  booklet  is  free.  . 

But  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  go  out  to  see  this  land.  Homeseekers 
tickets  are  on  sale  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  in  every  month  Buy  your 
ticket  to  Denver  or  Pueblo,  Colo.,  and  return;  when  you  reach  eithei  of 
these  places  buy  another  ticket  over  Denver  & Rio  Grande  Railway  to 
Durango,  Colo.,  and  return.  Durango  is  twenty-five  miles  from  the  land, 
and  we  will  have  you  met  there  by  a representative  of  the  LaPlata  Land 
and  Irrigation  Company  and  shown  over  the  land.  When  you  reach  Dur 
ango,  call  at  office  of  this  company  in  the  Century  Building,  and  arrange- 
ments will  be  completed.  This  company  has  also  secured  reduced  rates  at 
hotel  for  members  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family,  so  that  those  who  want 
to  see  the  land  should  call  at  office  of  company,  or  call  for  Mr.  Joseph 
Prewitt  or  Mr.  R.  L.  Knowles,  at  Strater  Hotel.  ...  . 

The  Fruit-Grower  inspected  this  tract  carefully,  and  believes  that  m 
offering  its  readers  this  land  at  the  prices  quoted  it  has  conferred  a favor 
on  everyone  who  wants  good  fruit  land  as  an  investment  or  for  a home. 
Good  fruit  land  is  scarce,  in  the  irrigated  districts,  except  at  high  prices. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  to  get  the  best  of  land  at  first  hands  at  a very 
low  price.  Just  how  low  this  price  is  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  one  acre  of  apples  in  that  section  produced  $1,300  worth  of  fruit 
during  the  past  season.  , , . , ..  , . . 

Write  today  for  free  booklet  and  any  additional  information  desired. 


Land  and  Colonization 
Department 


St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


The  Stark  Year  Book  for  1910 


Owing  to  the  many  unforseen  difficulties  which  arise  during  the 
process  of  manufacture  of  a book  of  the  character  of  The  Stark 
Year  Book,  volume  1,  for  1910  will  not  be  ready  for  mailing  un- 
til January  twentieth  to  February  first,  instead  of  January  first  as  an- 
nounced in  the  December  number  of  this  publication. 

\\  hile  this  slight  delay  is  to  be  regretted,  it  will  work  toward 
making  The  Stark  Year  Book  for  1910  a more  notable  volume  than  a 
January  first  delivery  would  have  made  possible,  and  of  those  who 
have  already  forwarded  a request  for  the  book  is  asked  their  kind  in- 
dulgence until  the  approximate  mailing  date  above  mentioned,  when 
the  book  will  be  promptly  placed  in  their  hands. 

To  those  persons  who  have  not,  up  to  this  time,  signified  their  desire  for  a copy  of 
f he  Stark  'l  ear  Book,  we  suggest  that  the  coupon  on  this  page  be  filled  out  immediately 
and  forwarded  to  us.  Demand  for  the  book  has  run  far  beyond  expectations  and  as  the 
edition  is  limited  as  compared  to  our  total  mailing  lists,  application  should  be  made  be- 
fore  the  edition  is  exhausted. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  did  not  see  the  Announcement  of  The  Stark  Year  Book 
in  the  December  issue  of  the  Fruit  Grower,  we  reprint  a brief  description  of  it. 

An  encyclopedia  of  latest  horticultural  information,  fully  illustrated  both  in  color 
and  in  black,  is  a concise  and  fitting  description  of  The  Stark  Year  Book  for  1910. 

While  issued  in  the  interests  of  Stark  Brothers  and  the  nursery  products  grown  by 
them,  The  Stark  Year  Book  covers  a far  greater  field  and  is  much  wider  in  scope  than 
the  ordinary  catalogue,  since  it  handles  the  subject  of  horticulture  from  the  standpoint  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  fruit-culture  commercially  and  for  home  orchard  purposes. 

Within  its  covers  are  thirty-two  full-page  illustrations  in  color  representing  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  varieties,  and  covering  apple,  peach,  pear,  cherry,  plum,  grape, 
apricot,  crab,  quince,  currant,  raspberry,  blackberry,  gooseberry,  mulberry,  dewberry 
clematis  and  roses.  These  full-page  groups  are  not  only  true  to  nature  but  represent  an 
artistic  handling  that  will  cause  many  of  them  to  be  framed  and  placed  in  prominent 
places  in  the  homes  of  people  who  love  good  fruit  and  who  appreciate  art. 

Eighty-four  pages  are  devoted  to  descriptions  and  prices,  records  of  varieties,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  country’s  most  successful  orchardists  and  scientific  horticulturists. 

Any  one  interested  in  fruit  or  flower 
culture  will  find  The  Stark  Year  Book  for 
1910  of  inestimable  value;  one  to  be 
preserved  for  frequent  reference  and  one 
that  will  adorn  the  library  table  of  any 
home. 

The  Stark  Year  Book  for  1910  will  be 
sent  to  any  interested  person  on  receipt 
of  the  coupon  properly  filled  in.  Post- 
age, seven  cents. 

Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries 
& Orchards  Co. 

Louisiana,  Missouri,  U.  S.  A. 


Coupon 

Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  & Orchards  Co., 

Louisiana,  Missouri. 

Gentlemen: — 

Kindly  forward  me  a copy  of  the  Stark  Year 
Book  for  1910,  for  which  I enclose  seven  cents  in 
stamps  to  cover  postage. 

Name 

Post-Office 

Town State 

I expect  to  plant trees  about 

(fill  in  date) 


i 

i 
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The  Irrigation  Farmers’ 

Many  Purpose  Machine 

Mail  Coupon  Now  For  Brand  New  Catalog 


20th  Century  as  Grubber 


1 The  Sage-Brush  Grubber  is  an  attachment  which  fastens  on  the  pole  where  the 
* moldboard  usually  hangs,  has  two  crucible  steel  knives — keen  and  strong — bolted 
to  a stiff  upright.  These  knives  are  lowered  and  raised  by  a lever  within  easy  reach  of 
one  s hand.  You  can  put  them  in  the  ground  two,  three,  four,  five  or  six  inches,  just  as  you 
choose.  It  cuts  a swath  30  inches  wide.  You  can  grub  four  acres  a day  at  a cost  of  $1.50 
to  $1.75  an  acre.  See  new  catalogue  for  complete  description.  Mail  the  coupon  below. 


20th  Century  as  Land  Leveler 


Can  be  used  with  or 
without  Fenders 


No  2 Alter  your  land  is  cleared  of  sage  brush,  it  will  need  leveling  The 
, 20th  Century  is  an  ideal  leveler.  You  can  set  the  blade  at  any 

angle,  right  or  left  and  straight  across  as  well.  Here  it  is  straight  across, 
with  fenders  attached.  Send  coupon  below  for  detailed  description. 


NO  S Machine  set  at  ditching  angle,  lifted  and  tilted  to  allow  blade  to 
, , . enter  ground  at  a sharp  angle.  In  this  position  it  cuts  irrigation 

laterals  15,  18,  24,  36  inches  deep,  as  desired,  at  a cost  of  $1.25  to  $1.50  a mile 
I he  blade  is  six  feet  long,  has  a replacable  knife-edge,  which  can  be  removed 
and  sharpened.  The  whole  machine  weighs  but  600  pounds,  yet  is  remarkably 
strong,  and  withstands  hard  shocks  continuously,  season  after  season. 

Don’t  us,e  a round  bottom  lateral.  I fills  up  too  fast.  "V-shaped  laterals 
as  cut  by  the  20th  Century,  are  the  easiest  to  use  and  clean.  Water  runs 
through  them  with  minimum  waste.  They  stay  open  longer.  When  the  20th 
Century  is  set  for  cutting  a ditch  it  is  lifted  on  the  "ditching  wheel”  which 
raises  left  wheel  from  ground.  The  point  of  blade  then  enters  ground  The 
right  wheel  follows  point  of  blade. 

By  working  main  lever  a wide  or  narrow  lateral  is  cut.  Seat  is  adjustable 
to  either  right  or  left.  Clip  out  the  coupon  and  mail  for  brand  new  catalogue 
fresh  from  the  press. 


The  20th  Century  Irrigation  Machine  is  made  by  the 


Baker  Mfg.  Co. 


730  Fisher  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


MATT,  THIS  COUPON 

To  The  Baker  Mfg.  Co.,  730  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago: 

That  Grader  and  Ditcher  looks  good  to  me.  Please  send  catalogue  to 

Name  

Address : 

Town State 

Remarks  (write  on  the  margin): 


20th  Century  with  Fenders 


The  20  th  Century 


A Grubber 
A Ditcher 
A Border  Thrower 
A Lateral  Maker 


A Leveler 
A Grader 
A Drain  Maker 
A Lateral  Cleaner 


ALL  IN  ONE 

One  Man  Alone  Easily  Handles  It 


^ These  fenders  sell  at  a nominal  price.  You  can  put  them  on  in  a 
\ “jiffy”  and  take  them  off  in  a “half-jiffy.”  Then  the  blade  is  ready 

for  grading.  You  raise  and  drop  the  load  of  dirt  as  little  or  as  much  as  judg- 
ment dictates.  You’ll  surely  need  such  a machine  to  fill  in  hollows  and  pare  off 
hummocks.  Send  coupon  below  now  for  catalogue. 


20th  Century  as 

Rear 


Ditcher 


One 

Man 


NO  4 The  Blade  here  is  turned  to  left  at  its  greatest  angle.  This  blade  is  attached 

to  a heavy,  circular  bar  called  the  “half-circle,”  which  has  a series  of  holes. 

These  allow  the  blade  to  be  rigidly  fastened  at  several  different  angles,  right  or 

left.  Thus  you  can  carry  or  spill  dirt  as  yon  choose,  and  deliver  it  in  small  or  large 

quantities  as  needed.  The  flanged  wheels  and  the  "shoes"  on  ends  of  moldboard  hold 
the  20th  Century  to  the  ground  like  a locomotive  to  its  track.  Mail  the  coupon  now.  It 
will  bring  that  new  catalogue  which  explains  every  detail. 


20th  Century  Blade 
is  Reversible 


Easily 

Handles 

It 
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Feltis,  S.  H 7 6 

Ferris,  Mary  L 7 7 

Forest  Berry  & Poultry  Farm  76 

Freeport  Hatchery 76 

French,  R.  S 72 

Gates  & Son,  J.  B 72 

Gibbens,  G.  W 76 

Jlendale  Poultry  Farm 71 

Glenridge  Poultry  Farm 76 

Golden  Rule  Incubator  Co 76 

Gray,  D.  E - 7 6 

Hardison,  C.  H <6 

Heatwole,  John  E 72 

Herchenroeder,  H.  F.  N <6 

Hill,  Richard 77 

Hiniker,  H.  H 72 

Hinkle,  R.  C 76 

Hoelscher,  Fred 7b 

Hogue,  Walter 77 

Hope  Farm  Poultry  Yards...  7 6 

Howe,  J.  B • 72 

Hummel,  S.  A 72 

[ncubator  Supply  Co 72 

Inman  & Son,  Hardy 76 

ves,  B 77 

Tasper,  Ben 76 

Johnson,  H.  M 76 

Jordan,  ^lias.  F J6 

Junod,  L.  A 7 6 

Keller,  Wilbur 76 

Kellerstrass  Poultry  Farm....  71 

Klein.  Mrs.  A 7 6 

Knauss,  E.  J 76 

Koell  & Co.,  William 76 

Lance,  S.  D 76 

Larimore,  Ed.  N 72 

Larkin  & Herzberg 70 

Leatherman,  Jacob 76 
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....  76 
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76 
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. . 55 
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Leidy,  M.  H. . . 

Long,  A.  D 

Lowell,  A.  D. . . 

Lucas  Bros. 

Madding,  T.  E. 

Mahnken  Bros 77 

Maibaugb,  F.  A 76 

Michigan  Nursery  Co 33  Marshall,  ^A.  ^S IS 

Michigan  Nursery  Co II  McAfee  G’  S 


34 

52 

78 
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Home  Friend 
Market  Growers’  Journal....  29 

Packer,  The 20 

Poultry  Digest  ^7 

Root  & Co.,  A.  1 71 

Rural  New  Yorker 56 

Southern  Fruit-Grower  73 

Successful  Farming  15 

Fertilizers 

Farmers’  Rr.  Rock  Phos.  Co,  47 

German  Kali  Works 59 

Nitrate  Agencies  Co 62 

Pulverized  Manure  Co 63 

Help  Wanted 

First  National  Bank 77 

Griesa  Nurseries 77 

Keller,  W.  L.,  C.  B.  M.  Co.  . 7 7 
Moler  System  of  Colleges....  77 

National  Nurseries 77 

Incubators  & Poultry  Supplies 
70 
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igan 

Mosley,  D.  W. 

Mount  Arbor  Nurseries 

Muncy,  D,  J 

Myers  & Son,  D.  S. ... 

National  Nurseries.... 

New  Haven  Nurseries »- 

New  Haven  Nurseries 33 

North  Bend  Nursesries 21 

Northwestern  Nursery  Co 10 

Norton,  A.  L 47 

Nursery  Co.,  care  F.-G 4 i 

Oak  Grove  Nursery 77 

Oak  Hill  Nursery 77 

O.  K.  Nurseries 77 

Outlook  Nursery. * The ■ 77 

Parsons  Wholesale  Nurseries  -1 

Perrv  Nurseries 77 

Plumfield  Nurseries  1A 

Potter,  T.  F.,  & Co 36 

Richardson,  A.  W • ' 

Riehl,  E.  A 3b 

Riehl,  Edw.  H 33 

Roeder  Nurseries  •>“ 

Roesch,  Lewis  

Santa  Clara  Valley  Nurseries’  47 

Scarff,  W.  N 

Scheer  Nursery,  The 3b 

Schnell,  Henry 44 

Schoell  Bros 77 

Selisrman  Plant  Co 33 

Shenandoah  Nurseries 9 

Shenandoah  Nurseries  41 


Smith,  B.  F. 

Smith,  B.  F 

Sommer  Bros 

So.  St.  Louis  Nurs. 
Stannard  Co.,  F.  H. 
Stark  Brothers 
Stark  Brothers) 


American  Brooder  Co 

Baird,  L.  & Co 

Belle  City  Mfg.  Co 

Bennett,  E.  W 

Berry's  Gol.  Rule  P.  F. . .. 

Boston  Hopper  Co 

Chamberlain,  W.  F 

Close-to-Nature  Co 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co..., 
Des  Moines  Incubator  Co. 

Grundy,  F 

Humphrey  & Sons 

Johnson  Co.,  M.  M 

Johnson  Co..  M.  M 

Knudson  Mfg.  Co.. 

Lee  Co.,  Geo.  H 

Lee  Co.,  Geo.  H 

Mann  Co.,  F.  W 

Philo,  E.  R 

Potter,  T.  F.,  & Co 

Stratton  Mfg.  Co 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co. 
Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.  . 
Insecticides 

Adams.  T.  Lee 

Aphine  Mfg.  Co 


Stark  Brothers  45 

Storrs  & Harrison  Co 2 4 

Nursery 4b 


Sunny  Slop0 
Sunshine  Nurs. 

T°nn.  Wholesale  Nurs. 
Thomas,  W.  W ■ 


Tipton  Nursery  77 


Todd.  W.  S. 

Tribble  Brothers 
Turner  & Son  . - , 

Union  Nurseries 
Valley  View  Fruit  Farm. 
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Vogelsang,  John  A 

Wagner,  J.  

Wagoner,  John  J 

Weaver  Co.,  R.  W 

Weaver  Co.,  R.  W 

Western  Nurseries  

Weston  & Co.  A.  R-  • 

Wbiting,  Geo.  

Wbitt,  J "7 

Whitten’s  Nurseries,  C.  E i' 

Wicbita  Nursery  

Wicbita  Nursery  

Wild  Bros.  Nurs.  Co • • ••  66 

Wild  Plant  Improvement  Gar 
dens  
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Meyer,  Edward  A 76 

Michigan  Pigeon  Lofts 76 

Minkel  & Co 77 

Mohr,  S.  K 76 

Molloy,  M.  Q 76 

Moxley,  C.  A 76 

Murphy,  Ed.  B 76 

Myers,  H.  W 77 

Neubert,  R.  F 70 

Newell,  J 76 

Oak  Park  Poultry  Farm 72 

Ohio  Hatchery 76 

Orchard  Poultry  Farm 76 

Page,  Wyandotte  Breeder....  76 

Pfile,  Henry 72 

Prospect  Poultry  Farm 77 

Pursell,  R.  D 76 

Randolph  Poultry  Farm 76 

Rhoades*.  Tbos  76 

Ridge,  Ransom  N 76 

Robison,  W.  S 76 

Rogers,  H.  E <6 

Saeger,  D.  E 76 

Scblotter,  F.  B 76 

Schmied  Bros 76 

Scbroer,  Jos 77 

Shumaker,  Mary  R 76 

Smith,  J.  P 76 

Stange,  A.  E 72 

Stange,  A.  E 76 

Stellwagen  & Son 76 

Sterling,  Sam 76 

Stevanus,  H.  W 7 2 

Stoll,  Adolph  77 

Sublette,  Miss  Mary  76 

Success  Poultry  Farm 76 

Swonger,  Z.  E 77 

Tarbox  Brothers  7 6 

Terrace  Poultry  Farm 76 
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Thurman,  Wm 76 

Thurman,  Wm 76 
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Tyler,  Mrs.  Hattie 76 

IT  hi  Hatchery  76 
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Umpleby,  Rev.  A.  L 76 

Utz  Poultry  Farm  76 

Wadsworth,  H.  H 76 

Wadsworth,  H.  H 76 

Watson,  G.  W 76 

Watson,  Ira  76 

Weaver  Co.,  R.  W 28 

Weaver  Co.,  R.  W 76 

Webb,  L.  A 76 

Weber,  W.  A 7- 

Welch.  J.  Hart 77 

West  End  Poultry  Ranch 72 

Westfield  Poultry  Yards 76 

Westfield  Poultry  Yards 76 

Whitmer,  E.  B 76 

Wickizer.  Frank  76 

Wilder.  Thomas  76 

Wood,  Mrs.  John  76 

Woodworth,  W.  H 76 

Wright.  W.  F 76 

Wvngarden  Hatchery  76 

Young,  A.  W 7 b 
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Fuller  & Co.,  J-  Roscoe 65 

Goodell.  L.  W 78 

Great  Northern  Seed  Co 65 

Griswold  Seed  Co 32 

Griswold  Seed  Co 30 

Gurney  Seed  Co 28 

Halbert,  H.  A 78 

Hinsha\y,  E.  W 78 

Iowa  Seed  Co 29 

Johnson  Seed  Potatoes 7 3 

Jones  & Co.,  O.  S 35 

Livingston  Seed  Co 28 

Lovett,  J.  T *55 

Lytle,  M 35 

Martz  Seed  Co 3 4 

Maule,  William  Henry 32 

May  & Co..  L.  L 29 

Mills  Seed  House,  F.  B 32 

Mills  Seed  House,  F.  B 30 

Mills  Seed  House,  F.  B 63 

Mills  Seed  House,  F.  B 65 

Olds,  L.  L 36 

Ordway,  O.  P. . . 44 

Peppard,  J.  G. . 29 

Ross  Bros.  Seed  House 29 

Schisler-Corneli  Seed  Co......  34 

Steel,  John  28 

Stokes  Seed  Store 30 

Thorburn  & Co.,  J.  M 29 

Tonkin-Munson  Seed  Co 65 

Sprayers  & Appliances 

American  Sprayer  Co 51 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co 50 

Binks  Spraying  Machine  Co...  48 

Brown,  Co.,  E.  C 12 

Crestline  Mfg.  Co 12 

Cushman  Pow.  Sprayer  Co...  4 5 

Deere,  John,  Plow  Co 17 

Deming  Co 49 

Deyo  & Co.,  R.  IH 4 8 

Field  Force  Pump  Co 16 

Goulds  Mfg.  Co 17 

Harder,  C.  S 21 

Hardie  Mfg.  Co 49 

Hildreth  Mfg.  Co 13 

Hurst  Mfg.  Co 10 

Hurst  Mfg.  Co 13 

Jones  Bros.  Mer.  Co 16 

Latham  & Co 13 

Myers  & Bros..  F.  E 11 

New  Way  Motor  Co 50 

Niagara  'Sprayer  Co 6 

Peppier,  Thomas 12 

Rippley  Hdw.  Co 42 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co....  16 

Spramotor  Co.  17 

Stahl  Sprayer  Co.,  Wm 18 

Standard  Stamping  Co 13 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  -Co.  11 
Winkle,  Geo.  J 21 

Stump  Pullers 

Bennett  & Co 57 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co 5 

Milne  Mfg.  Co 55 

Smith  Grubber  Co 57 

Zimmerman  Steel  Co 40 

Wire  Fencing: 

Adams  & Adams  

American  Steel  & Wire  Co... 

Brown  Fence  & Wire  Co 

Carter  Wire  Fence  Ma.  Co... 

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co 

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co 

Kitselman  Bros 

Mason  Fence  Co 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co. 

Up-to-Date  Mfg.  Co 

Ward  Fence  Co.  . 

Ward  Fence  Co 


Baker  Mfg.  Co 2nd  covet 

Banner  Tailoring  Co 61 

Barber  Ashphalt  Paving  Co...  8 

Bat  treat  1 Shoe  Co 4 

Benjamin,  G.  S 73 

Berg,  E.  O.,  Mfg.  Co 7 4 

Bergey,  J.  A 76 

Best  Street  Light  CO 65 

Bigler  Co 65 

Blulne  Mfg.  Co 75 

Bonds  & Mortgages 7 7 

Booth,  William 78 

Bostrom-Brady  Mfg.  Co 60 

Box  6 — Rhea,  Ark. 

Box  12— G.  F. 

Brunswick  & C 
Burlington  Basket  Co.. 

Burton  Water  Sup.  Co 
Campbell  Co.,  M. 

Carpenters’  Collej 

Chase,  O.  L 64 

Chase  Mfg.  Co 25 

Commercial  Democracy 33 

Cox,  J.  M.,  Cox  Steel  Tank 

Works  1A 

Coyne  Bros 53 

Ccerny,  Paul  78 

D-7 — W.  S.  Kell 78 

Dale  Watch  Co 75 

Denton,  Charles  W 73 

Draper  Printing  Co 4 4 

Electric  Wheel  Co 25 

Elkhart  Car.  & Har.  Mfg.  Co.  66 

Emeny,  G.  J 20 

Empire  Mfg.  Co 17 

Enterprise  Mfg.  Co 66 

F Fruit-Grower 78 

Fitzgerald  & Co 42 

Franz  Hardware 74 

Friend  Soap  Co 72 

Friend  Soa.p  Co 75 

Fruit-Grower.  The,  X.  W.  . . 78 

Babel  Mfg.  Co 73 

Garden  Magazine 1 A 

Gardner  Office  Supply  Co...  75 

Gay,  E.  B 78 

Gaylord,  J.  S 78 

Geddes  & Co 75 

Gordon,  Van  Tine  Co 37 

Gottschalk,  F.  W 37 

H.  & M.  Harness  Co 24 

Hamrick,  Chas.  A 73 

Harman  Supply  Co 39 

Harvey  Spring  Co 60 

Haux,  Dr.,  Spectacle  Co 46 

Highland  Park  College 43 

Highland  Park  College 71 

Hopson,  Winfield 78 

Hyatt,  O.  H 78 

Hydraulic  Mfg.  Co 20 

Imperial  Steel  Range  Ob 75 

International  Harvester  Co...  42 
Inter.  Railway  Corr.  Institute  75 

Irwin,  Leaton 78 

Jones  Bros.  Mer.  Co 63 

Jones  Nat’l.  School  of  Auc.  42 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co 64 

Kalamazoo  Tank  & Silo  Co...  57 
K'.nsas  Pruning  Knife  Co...  24 

Kleine,  J.  M 73 

Lincoln  Commercial  School..  75 

Littooy,  J.  F 65 

Luther,  William  M 44 

Martin,  F.  C 78 

Martin,  F.  L. 78 

McLain  Sanitarium.  L.  C 42 

McMillan  Fur.  & Wool  Co....  57 

Mead  Cycle  Co 44 

Mo.  Squab  Co 76 

National  Biscuit  Co 64 

Nat’l.  Stamp.  & Elec.  Wks. . . 47 
New  Albany  Box  & Basket  Co.  56 

Newton  Remedy  Co 70 

Oakwood  Mfg.  Co 24 

Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co 9 

Ornellas.  John  M 76 

Ottawa  Mfg.  Co 61 

Paine  Photo  Supply  Co.,  A.  B.  78 
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Miscellaneous 
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Altwein,  L.  E 

American  Col.  of  Dressmaking  46 

American  Well  Works 20 

Aniser  Harness  Co 51 


Palace  Mfg.  Co. 

Patch,  A.  H 

Pierce-Williams  Co 

Pioneer  Farm  

Postum  Cereal  Co 

Postum  Cereal  Co 

Reece,  Chas.  V 

Reiter,  W.  C 

Rhodes  Mfg.  Co 

Rice,  A L 

Rogers,  H.  C 

Rookwood  Kennels  

Standard  Earth  Auger  Co 
Steel  Roofing  & Stamp.  Wks1  ^0 

Steel  Shoe  Co.  . 78 

St.  Louis  Basket  & Box  Co.  . .53 

Tiffany,  Carroll  R 24 

United  Kansas  Portland  Ce- 
ment Co 20 

U.  S.  Cutlery  Co 37 

Vredenberg  & Co 42 

Washington  Mill  Co 20 

Wickersham.  G.  H 78 

Witte  Iron  Works  63 

Wright  Condensed  Smoke  Co.  . ^8 

Yoder,  Levi  D 76 

Young,  61 

Young,  W.  F 70 

Yuille-Miller  Co 53 
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Practical  Gardening  Books  That  Every  Gardener  Should  Own 


The 

Garden  Library 

Complete  in  Nine  Volumes 

THIS  library  marks  a new  era  in  garden  literature,  as  it  is  the  first  series  of  low- 
priced,  practical  and  beautifully  illustrated  handbooks  on  home  gardening  that 
has  ever  appeared  in  America.  These  volumes,  written  by  competent  author- 
ities on  the  subjects,  are  full  of  good,  helpful  advice  and  instruction  for  all  who 
grow  plants,  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  for  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  country  home  grounds. 

The  nine  volumes  in  The  Garden  Library  are  uniformly  bound  in  service- 
able green  cloth,  decorated;  size,  5x7Mi;  profusely  illustrated  throughout,  including 
many  how  to  pictures,  planting  tables,  plans  for  gardens,  etc.  As  a ready 
reference  work  on  natters  pertaining  to  the  country  home  and  grounds  “The 
Garden  Library  should  occupy  a place  on  your  bookshelf.  A brief  description 
and  synopsis  of  contents  of  each  book  is  herewith  given. 


Daffodils— Narcissus  and  How  to  Grow  Them 

By  A.  M.  KIRBY 

All  that  is  really  worth  while  about  these  most  popular  of  spring  bulbs 
written  from  the  standpoint  of  American  conditions. 

I.  Old-time  and  Mddern  Daffodils  and  Narcissus.  II.  Daffodils  in  the  Garden  Border.  III. 
Flowering  Daffodils  in  Winter.  IV.  Water  Culture  in  the  House.  V.  The  Commercial  Produc- 
tion of  Cut  Flowers.  VI.  Naturalizing  in  the  Grass.  VII.  Miniature  Daffodils  fi  r the  Rock  Gar- 
den. VIII.  The  One  Insect  and  One  Disease.  IX.  Straightening  Daffodil  Nomenclature  and 
Classification.  X.  The  Large  Trumpet  Daffodils.  XI.  The  Lesser  Trumpet,  Hoop-Petticoat  and 
Cyclamen-flowered  Daffodils.  XII.  The  Medium-Crown  Hybrids.  XIII.  The  Pheasant's  Eye 
and  Poet's  Hybrid  Narcissus.  XIV.  The  Sweet-scented  Jonquils  and  Campernelles.  XV.  The 
Tender  Cluster-flowered  Narcissus.  XVI.  Hie  Hardy  Cluster-flowered  Narcissus.  XVII. 

Double  Daffodils  and  Narcissus  of  all  Groups.  XVIII.  Some  Autumn  Flowering  Species.  XIX. 
Hybridizing  and  Raising  from  Seed. 

House  Plants  and  How  to  Grow  Them 

By  P.  T.  BARNES 

A manual  of  the  best  foliage  and  flowering  plants  for  home  cultivation;  their 
raising  from  seed  arid  propagation  in  the  window  garden. 

I.  How  Other  People  Have  Succeeded.  II.  Making  the  Soil  Foundation.  III.  Potting  and  Re- 
potting. IV.  Raising  Plants  from  Seed.  V.  Propagation  by  Cutting,  etc.  VI.  In  Sickness  and 
in  Health.  VII.  Bulbs  from  Thanksgiving  to  E.tster.  VIII.  The  Winter  Window  Garden.  IX. 
Flowering  Plants.  House  Conditions.  X.  Roses.  Carnations  and  Chrysanthemums.  XL  Cac- 
tuses and  Other  Succulents.  XII.  Nine  Iron  Clad  Palms.  XIII.  Foliave  Plants  other  than  Palms. 

XIV.  Reliable  Ferns  for  the  Dwelling  Rooms.  XV.  Window  Gardening  Tools  and  Accessories. 

XVI.  Forcing  with  Ether  XVII.  A Window  Gardener’s  Calendar. 


The  Flower  Garden 


By  IDA  D.  BENNETT 

‘•A  clear  and  concise  summary  of  every  possible  sort  of  information  that 
might  be  desired  by  anyone  interested  in  gardens.”  Scientific  American. 

I.  The  Location  and  Arrangement  of  the  Garden.  II.  Soils.  III.  Fertilizers.  IV.  The  Hot- 
bed, Cohiframe  and  Sand-box.  V.  Purchasing  of  Seeds.  VI.  Starting  Seeds  in  Mats.  VII.  Trans 
planting  and  Repotting.  VIII.  House  Plants  from  Seeds.  IX.  Outside  Window  Boxes.  X 
Various  Annuals  from  Seed.  XI.  Vines.  XII.  Ornamental  Foliage  Plants  from  Seed.  XIII 
Bulbous  and  Tuberous-rooted  Plants.  XIV.  Aquatics.  XV.  The  (.'are  of  the  Summer  Rose-bed. 

XVI.  The  Hardy  Lily-bed.  XVII.  The  Care  of  Cannas,  Cal  idiums,  Dahlias,  and  Other  Bull's 
During  Winter.  XVIII.  Hardy  Shrubs  and  Plants  for  Fall  Planting.  XIX.  Winter  Protection. 

XX.  The  Care  of  House  Plants  in  Winter.  XXL  Common  and  J nglish  Names  of  Flowers, 

XXII.  Blooming  Season  of  Various  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants.  XXIII.  A Chapter  of  Odds  and 
Ends.  XXIV.  A Chapter  of  Don  ts. 

The  Vegetable  Garden 

By  IDA  D.  BENNETT 

This  book  deals  fully  with  the  various  vegetables  that  form  the  staple  of  the 
small  garden  and  contains  excellent  chapters  on  fertilizers,  insecticides  and  gar- 
den tools,  all  thoroughly  up  to  date  and  full  of  the  most  practical  information. 

I.  The  Sanitary  and  Economic  Value  of  the  Kitchen  G irden.  IT.  The  Location  of  the  Garden. 

III.  Planning  the  Garden.  IV.  How  to  Maintain  Fertility.  V.  The  Construction  and  Care  of 
Hotbeds.  Coldframes  and  Pits.  VI.  On  the  Sowing  of  Seed.  VII.  Transplanting.  VIII.  Tools 
Which  Make  Gardening  Easy.  IX.  On  the  Growing  of  Various  Vegetables.  X.  Root  Vegetables. 

XI.  Vine  Vegetables  and  Fruits.  XII.  Greens  and  Salad  Vegetables.  XIII.  Perennial  Vegetables. 

XIV.  Storing  Vegetables  in  Winter.  XV.  The  Garden's  Enemies.  XVI.  Fall  Work  in  the  Garden. 

The  Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden 

By  E.  P.  POWELL 

Deals  with  the  choice  planting  and  cultivation  of  fruit,  fruit  bearing  trees  and 
bushes.  “This  thoroughly  praetical’volume  embodies  all  the  latest  developments, 
and  sums  up  all  available  information  on  the  selection  of  fruits.”  New  York 
World. 

Part  First — The  Orchard.  I.  The  Apple.  II.  The  Apple  Varieties.  III.  The  Apple  — 
Handling  and  Marketing.  IV.  The  Pear.  V.  The  Plum.  VI.  The  Cherry.  \ II.  The  Quince. 

VI I f.  The  Peach.  IX.  The  Apricot.  X.  The  Grape.  XI.  Citrus  Fruits.  X'T  Figs,  Dates  and 
Obves.  XIII.  Pineapple,  Banana  and  other  Tropical  Fruits.  XIV.  Undeveloped  Fruits.  XV. 

Nuts  and  Nut  Trees. 

Part  Second — THE  FRUIT  GARDEN,  I.  The  Fruit  Garden.  II.  The  Currant.  III.  The 
Strawberry.  IV'.  The  Raspberry.  V.  The  Blackberry.  VI.  The  Gooseberry.  Vll.  The  Cran- 
berry. VI II.  Neglected  Berries. 

Part  Third  — Cultural  DIRECTIONS.  I.  Windbreaks,  Drainage,  Irrigation.  II.  Pruning, 
Mulching,  Fertilizing,  Cover  Crops.  III.  Spraying.  IV.  Bees,  Birds,  Fowls,  Animals  — in  the 
Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden.  V.  Harvesting  and  Marketing.  VI.  Plant  Breeding. 


Roses  and  How  to  Grow  Them 

By  MANY  EXPERTS 

The  only  recent  book  on  this  most  popular  of  flowers,  which  deals  directly  with 
American  practice  both  outdoors  and  under  glass  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

L When,  Where  and  How  to  Plant.  II.  The  Routine  of  Work.  III.  Pruning.  IV.  Insects, 
Diseases,  and  Spraying.  V.  The  Rosarian’s  Calendar.  VI.  Roses  fo-  Cut  Flowers  Under  Glass. 

Vll.  Types  and  Raves.  VIII.  Roses  for  Special  Purposes.  IX.  Roses  of  American  Origin. 

Ferns  and  How  to  Grow  Them 

By  G.  A.  WOOLSON 

The  contribution  of  a nature  student  who  has  successfully  solved  the  problem 
of  growing  the  native  ferns  of  our  Eastern  woods.  With  table  of  synonomy. 

I.  The  Life  of  a Fern.  II.  Where  Hardy  Ferns  Can  Be  Grown.  III.  Ferns  in  the  Mixed 
Border.  I\ . Rockwork  for  Ferns.  V.  Hardy  Ferns  for  Indoor  Culture,  and  How  to  Select 
Them.  \\.  Ferns  in  the  Living  Room  During  Winter.  VII.  Fern  Rockeries  Indoors.  VIII. 

Fern  Culture  Under  Bell  Glasses  and  in  the  Wardian  Case.  IX.  Exotic  Ferns  without  a Green- 
house. X.  Aerial  Fern  Culture.  XI.  Ferns  for  Special  Purposes. 

Lawns  and  How  to  Make  Them 

By  LEONARD  BARRON 

The  only  volume  that  treats  of  the  making  and  maintenance  of  the  ornamen- 
tal lawn  from  a purely  practical  standpoint.  For  the  first  time  the  whole  truth 
about  lawn  seed  mixtures  is  popularly  explained. 

I.  Renovating  the  Old  lawn.  II.  How  to  Make  a Lawn  Once  for  All.  III.  Economical 
Grading.  I\  . Which  Is  better;  Turf  or  Seed?  V.  The  Fine  Art  of  Mowing,  Rolling  and 
Watering.  \ I.  1 low  to  Feed  a Lawn.  VII.  Solving  the  Weed  Problem.  Insects,  etc.  VIII. 

The  ITutlv  About  " Lawn  Mixtures.”  IX  Seed  Mixtures  for  Special  Purposes.  X.  Lawns  for 
Subtropical  Regions.  XI.  The  Best  Lawn  Tools  and  Their  Use.  XII.  How  t > Make  Lawn 
ictures.  XIII.  The  Peculiar  Requirements  of  Putting  Greens.  XIV.  Guide  to  the  Best  Lawn 
Grasses. 

Water-Lilies  and  How  to  Grow  Them 

By  H.  S.  CONARD  and  HENRI  HUS 

A practical  garden  knowledge  of  the  best  water-lilies  and  other 
aquatics  by  America’s  great  authority  on  the  family;  with  cultural  de- 
tails and  and  making  of  ^ponds  and  small  gardens. 

I.  Where  Water  Gardens  Can  Re  Made.  II.  Economical  Pond  Construction.  III.  ^ F_G- 


Soils  and  Planting  Out.  IV.  Wintering  and  Propagating.  V.  Seed  Saving  and 
Starting  \ I.  Raising  New  Varieties.  VII.  The' Hardy  Water-lilies.  VIII. 

I he  lender  Day  Blooming  Water-lilies.  IX.  The  Night  Blooming  Water-lilies. 

X.  Growing  the  Giant  Victorias.  XI.  Lotuses,'  Wat  r Hyacinths  and  Other 
Choice  Aquatics.  XII.  Water  Gardens  Under  Glass.  XIII.  Enemies  and 
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Special 
er 


Doubleday, 
Page  & 
Company 

E.  16th  St.  New  York 


GENTLEMEN:  Enclosed 
find  50  cents  for  which  send 
The  Garden  Library  in  nine 
volumes  and  enter  the  name  of 


x>y-  ^oncl  Surroundings,  Windbreaks  and  Accessory  Plants 
XV.  Water-lilies  for  Special  Purposes. 

Send  Only  50  Cents  with  Order 

To  all  who  send  us  an 
immediate  order  for 
/•  The  Garden  Li- 

t ter  krary  we  will 

add,  without 

extra  charge,  one  year’s  subscrip- 
tion to  The  Garden  Magazine.  f for  one  year’s  subscription  to  The 
it  I J L * Garden  Magazine.  If  the  books  are 

ir  you  are  already  a sub-  S satisfactory  I agree  to  pay  $1.00  a month 
scriber  we  shall  be  glad  / for  nine  months,  and  if  the  books  are  not 
to  extend  the  subscrip-  / satisfactory  I will  return  them  and  you  will 
1 i F f refund  my  first  payment, 
tion  or  send  the 

magazine  to  a 
friend. 


PLUMFIELD  NURSERIES 


GROWERS  OF  FINE  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

Grown 
Right 


IMMENSE  STOCK  Handled 

Right 


W rite  for  catalog,  it’s  FREE.  Also  send  list  of  stock  wanted  for  Spring 
planting.  Will  make  special  prices  now.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


G.  L.  WELCH  & CO. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

FREMONT,  NEB. 


GALVANIZED  STEEL  TANKS 

WE  WANT  YOUR  ORDERS  FOR 

Galvanized  Steel  Storage  Tanks,  Galvanized  Steel  Tanks  for  Fire  Corrugated  Galvanized  Steel  Awn* 
for  Oil  Water,  etc.  Protection,  on  Towers  or  Top  of  wgs 

Galvanized  Steel  Stock  Watering  Galvanized  Steel  Cisterns.  Galvanized  Steel  Sanitary  Ash  Pits. 

Tanks.  Galvanized  Steel  Culverts.  Iron  and  Steel  Fencing,  etc. 

LET  US  KNOW  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS.  CAN  FILL  THEM  PROMPTLY 
AT  LOWEST  PRICES.  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

J.  M.  COX  STEEL  TANK  WORKS  lVLTouiJs!fMi^AouRi 


12  Hardy  Blizzard  Belt  rTir'r1  f 

Strawberry  Plants  rKr.r.I 

Everybody  likes  strawberries  and  to  prove  that  our  “BLIZZARD  BELT' 
plants  are  the  strongest  rooted  and  heaviest  fruiters,  we  offer  to  send 
ONE  DOZEN  selected  plants  to  you  FREE  OF  CHARGE.  We  picked 
35  quarts  of  line  fruit  from  a test  bed  of  but  a dozen  strawberry  plants 
set  the  year  before.  You  can  do  as  well.  If  you  care  to  send  10  cents 
for  mailing  expense,  we  will  add  6 BABY  EVERGREENS  2 years 
old  and  send  all  to  you  at  proper  planting  time.  Write  to-day  and 
we  will  enter  your  name  lor  the  plants  and  send  vou  our  CATA 
LOGUE  and  BARGAIN  SHEETS  of  HARDY  "BLIZZARD  BELT’ 
fruits  by  next  mail.  Address 
THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box  217  Omge.  Iowa. 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI February,  191 

$1,000  in  Prizes 

An  Automobile  and  Liberal  Cash  Prizes  Offered  in  Fruit-Grower  Subscription  Contest 

Last  month  we  asked  the  help  of  our  readers  in  increasing  The  Fruit-Grower’s  subscription  list  to  100,000.  Now  we 
outline  our  subscription  campaign:  We  have  a proposition  to  submit  to  prospective  subscribers  which  is  so  attractive 
that  it  will  be  easy  to  get  every  person  who  grows  fruits  of  any  kind  to  give  you  his  subscription.  Liberal  cash  commis- 
sions will  be  allowed  club-raisers,  and  the  following  list  of  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  those  persons  sending  the  LARG- 
EST LIST  OF  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  BY  JULY  1,  1910: 

First  Prize — Automobile,  Brush  Runabout,  value  $500 
Second  Prize — $100  cash  Third  Prize — $75  cash 

Four  Prizes  of  $50  each  Five  Prizes  of  $25  each 

Making  twelve  prizes  in  all,  of  a total  value  of  $1,000 


This  Handsome  AUTOMOBILE  to  be  GIVEN  AWAY 


EARN  ONE  OF  THESE  PRIZES 


This  is  the  largest  subscription  contest  The  Fruit-Grower 
has  ever  undertaken,  and  we  want  every  member  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  Family  to  enlist  in  this  campaign  to  put  our  circulation 
up  to  the  100,000  mark  permanently.  Every  person  who  secures 

~00,0<K)  Club" 

FRUIT-GROWER  READERS  ought  to  be  closer  to- 
gether. Their  interests  are  the  same.  We  want  the 
“Hundred  Thousand  Club”  composed  of  every  person 
who  sends  at  least  one  new  subscriber,  to  bring  our  people 
into  more  intimate  relations.  We  can  be  helpful  to  each 
other-  in  exchanging  reports  of  experience ; in  exchanging 
seeds  of  vegetables,  plants  of  various  varieties  of  fruits,  etc. ; 
in  furnishing  reports  of  crop  conditions,  prices  of  fruits,  etc. 
Members  can  co-operate  through  The  Fruit-Grower  and  by 
personal  correspondence.  In  fact,  we  want  the  100,000  Club 
to  be  an  organization  of  our  readers  who  will  stand  for  the 
advancement  of  horticulture  in  every  way. 

No  charge  for  membership — no  dues — no  obligation. 
Simply  get  at  least  one  new  subscriber  to  The  Fruit-Grower, 
and  we  will  send  you  a “Brother  Jonathan”  button,  emblem 
of  membership,  and  will  enroll  your  name  as  a member  of 
The  100,000  Club.  JOIN  TODAY. 


even  one  subscriber  will  get  paid  for  his  work,  for  our  cash  com- 
missions are  sufficient  to  pay  one  for  the  time  employed.  The 
liberal  prizes  offered  above  are  in  addition — EXTRA  PRIZES — 
and  go  to  the  ones  sending  the  largest  clubs.  Even  the  small- 
est prize  is  worth  having. 

WE  WILL  HELP  YOU.  We  will  furnish  sample  copies 
to  show  to  prospective  subscribers,  and  attractive  folders  explain- 
ing our  proposition  fully,  so  that  the  new  subscriber  will  know 
just  what  he  gets  for  his  money.  All  we  want  YOU  to  do  is  to 
write  for  full  particulars  of  our  offer,  and  learn  just  how  easy 
it  will  be  to  get  your  neighbors  and  friends  to  subscribe  for  The 
Fruit-Grower.  You  will  be  paid  liberally,  in  cash  commissions, 
for  your  time,  and  in  addition  you  will  stand  a chance  to  get  one 
of  the  special  prizes,  which  are  extra. 

WE  ARE  GOING  AFTER  100,000  SUBSCRIBERS 
RIGHT.  Everyone  will  want  to  subscribe  when  they  learn  our 
special  offer,  and  our  prizes  and  commissions  make  it  an  object 
for  you  to  get  up  a club  in  your  neighborhood. 

Send  the  coupon  today,  get  an  early  start,  and  thus  stand  the 
best  chance  of  getting  one  of  the  big  prizes. 

The  Fruit-Grower 

Contest  Editor  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


- 1910. 

Fruit-Grower,  Contest  Editor. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.: 

want  to  enroll  in  the  100,000  Club,  and 
try  to  get  a few  new  subscribers.  Send 
particulars  of  the  contest  for  $1,000  in 


Postoffice 


And  Don't  Forget  to 
Clip  the  COUPON 


.R.  F.  D.  or  Box  No.. 


State. 


February,  1910 
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Located  in  the  Famous  Grand  Valley,  Colorado 


READERS  of  The  Fruit-Grower  know 

of  the  fine  tract  of  fruit  land  of-  [‘ 
fered  to  our  readers  who  want  a 
place  for  a home  in  an  ideal  cli-  ‘ 
mate,  where  deciduous  fruits  of  j 

all  kinds  grow  to  perfection.  The 
first  tract  secured  was  the  famous  Morris- 
ania  Ranch,  four  miles  from  the  town  of 
Grand  Valley,  Colo.  The  land  and  water 
for  this  ranch  were  taken  up  many  years 
ago,  when  the  settler  had  the  whole  country 
to  choose  from.  He  took  his  pick  of  the  j 

land  in  what  is  now  one  of  the  best  fruit  I 

sections  of  the  country,  and  those  persons  j 

who  know  Morrisania  best  are  convinced  I 

that  this  early  settler  made  no  mistake  in 
judgment  in  selecting  this  land. 

My  business  associates  and  myself  have  re- 
cently acquired  an  interest  in  the  company 
owning  this  beautiful  ranch,  and  will  help 
to  develop  it  as  a community  of  fruit  farms. 

As  the  ranch  consists  of  880  acres,  about 
half  the  acreage  will  be  sold,  so  that  the 
remainder  can  be  developed  to  the  limit. 

Readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  who  want  to 
grow  fruit  in  a section  where  profits  are 
very  large  should  investigate  Morrisania. 

Those  who  desire  to  move  to  Colorado  for 
the  health  of  some  -member  of  the  family 
should  at  once  ask  about  this  land;  the  cli- 
mate is  ideal  for  those  afflicted  with  any 
form  of  pulmonary  complaint,  asthma,  ca- 
tarrh, bronchitis,  consumption,  etc.,  and  the 
outdoor  life  of  growing  fruits  is  just  what 
such  persons  need.  Almost  continuous  sun- 
shine, with  pure  mountain  air,  pure  soft 
water  from  the  melting  snows,  make  Mor- 
risania almost  a perfect  health  resort  and 
an  ideal  fruit  ranch  at  the  same  time. 

MORRISANIA 

IS  A BEAUTY  SPOT 

Morrisania  is  not  by  any  means  the  only 
good  fruit  tract  in  the  country — there  are 
many  places  where  fruits  of  highest  quality 
can  be  grown.  But  it  is  a remarkably  beau- 
tiful place,  with  most  picturesque  surround- 
ings. and  at  the  same  time  it  is  a place 
where  fruits  of  the  highest  quality  are  now 
being  grown.  About  fifty  or  sixty  acres  of 
orchard  now  bearing  show  just  what  the 
land  will  produce. 

Recently  I talked  with  a well-posted  horticulturist  about  Morrisania.  He  knows 
tne  place  well,  and  also  knows  what  good  fruit  land  should  be.  He  stated  that 
1uf.stlof  Morrisania  is  one  of  the  finest  tracts  of  fruit  land  in  Colorado, 
vwth  fine  climate,  the  best  of  water,  and  most  picturesque  surroundings.  He  fur- 
ther  said  that  U this  traci  were  located  alongside  the  railway  line,  so  that  it 
would  get  the  benefit  of  this  publicity,  the  land  would  be  sold  at  prices  equaling 
the  highest  pi  ices  ever  paid  in  Colorado.  We  have  not  secured  the  permission  of 
this  gentleman  to  quote  him  publicly,  but  we  will  furnish  his  name  to  those  inter- 
ested, and  they  can  verify  this  statement. 

Prices  and  Terms  for  This  Land 

The  land  at  Morrisania  which  is  to  be  sold  has  been  divided  up  into  tracts 
of  approximately  ten  acres  each.  Some  tracts  are  a little  larger  and  some  have 
a little  less  than  ten  acres.  The  land  will  be  sold  under  two  plans: 

«..>„„Plan  No'  1"TTlle,  !and.  with  Perpetual  water  right,  will  be  sold  at 
5300  per  acre.  One-third  cash,  balance  in  four  years,  deferred  payments 
to  draw  6 per  cent  interest. 


VIEW  AT  MORRISANIA. —The  body  of  water  Is  a small  trout  pond.  The  range  of  cliffs  in  the  background  are  to  the 
north,  and  form  a protecting  barrier  against  winds  from  that  direction 


VIEW  OF  BEARING  ORCHARD  AT  MORRISANIA. 


Plan  No.  2 — The  company  will  furnish  trees,  varieties  to  be  selected 
by  purchaser;  plant  and  care  for  them  for  five  years;  give  deed  to  land 
with  perpetual  water  right.  Price,  $400  per  acre;  one-fourth  down  bal- 
ance in  four  years,  deferred  payments  to  draw  6 per  cent  interest. 

A purchaser  can  buy  one  or  more  tracts,  as  he  prefers — the  first  contract 
signed  was  with  Charles  E.  Shull  of  Kansas,  and  he  took  thirty  acres.  Ten  acres 
of  the  land,  however,  will  keep  an  ordinary  family  busy  during  the  summer 
months,  and  when  trees  are  in  bearing  will  furnish  a handsome  income. 

Morrisania  To  Be  An  Ideal  Community 

Morrisania  is  not  a town — it  is  four  miles  from  the  town  of  Grand  Valley  on 
the  Denver  & Rio  Grande  and  Colorado  Midland  railways — but  it  is  to  be  simply 
a community.  We  want  the  orchards  now  on  the  plaoe  to  have  the  best  of  care 
and. we  also  want  the  orchards  to  be  planted  to  be  developed  along  proper  lines’ 
Mr.  E.  H.  Favor,  associate  editor  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  orchards  of  the  company,  and  he  will  also  have  charge  of  developing  tracts 
for  those  purchasers  who  want  their  trees  planted  and  cared  for  by  the  company. 

He  will  be  at  Morrisania  to  advise  with  and 
help  those  who  desire  to  develop  their  own 
tracts — and  this  advisory  service  costs  noth- 
ing. 

Mr.  Favor  is  especially  .trained  for  this 
work;  after  graduating  from  the  horticul- 
tural department  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, he  was  appointed  assistant  horticul- 
turist of  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station, 
which  place  he  held  until  he  resigned  to 
take  ud  the  same  work  with  the  Utah  sta- 
tion. He  became  associate  editor  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  in  January.  1909,  and  will  now 
have  charge  of  orchard  interests  at  Morris- 
ania. 

Some  of  the  land  has  been  in  alfalfa  for 
five  to  fifteen  years,  and  is  in  the  finest 
possible  condition.  Other  tracts  have  been 
planted  to  small  grains  or  potatoes,  and  are 
ready  to  plant,  all  leveling  having  been  done. 
Still  other  tracts  are  still  in  sage  brush,  but 
under  our  contract  the  company  will  clear 
tlie  sage  brush,  leaving  the  land  ready  for 
the  plow,  and  the  lateral  ditch  will  be 
taken  to  the  tract,  so  the  water  will  be  on 
the  land.  All  tracts  are  perfectly  drained, 
and  there  is  no  chance  for  seepage’  anywhere 
on  the  ranch,  nor  is  there  any  alkali' in  the 
soil.  In  fact,  everyone  who  sees  Morrisania 
agrees  that  it  is  an  ideal  place  for  a home 
and  for  growing  fruits  of  all  kinds. 

Go  See  This  Land 

I want  every  person  who  would  iike  to 
have  a tract  of  this  fine  land  to  write  me 
for  a booklet  describing  it.  But  if  at  all 
possible,  such  persons  should  go  out  to  see 
the  land  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Dow 
rates  are  in  effect  the  first  and  third  Tues- 
days of  every  month.  Det  me  know  when 
you  can  go,  and  arrangements  will  be  made 
for  showing  you  the  land.  The  land  is  sell- 
ing very  nicely — more  than  seventy  acres 
within  the  past  thirty  days — and  those  who 
sign  their  contracts  first  get  first  choice. 

I shall  be  glad  to  refer  interested  persons 
to  the  eminent  horticultural  authority  quoted 
in  this  advertisement,  and  also  to  various 
Fruit-Grower  subscribers  who  have  bought 
tracts  at  Morrisania,  after  having  personally 
investigated  the  land. 

Send'  for  the  beautiful  booklet  today — and 
then  arrange  to  see  the  land  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  land  is  ready,  the  water  is  ready 
and  you  can  plant  trees  this  spring  if  you 
make  your  selection  soon.  For  further  in- 
formation, address 


James  M.  Irvine,  Editor  The  Fruit-Grower,  miTs our" 


IDEAL  TRACT  OF  FRUIT  LAND 

MORRISANIA  RANCH 


I\  1,1  Itrl  | v , 1910 


assortment  of 


For  1910  we  have  a complete 

FRUIT  TREES  SMALL  FRUITS 

FOREST  TREES  GRAPE  VINES 
ORNAMENTAL  AND  SHADE  TREES 
FLOWERING  BULBS  ROSES 

PERENNIAL  PLANTS 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS 

Our  stock  of  Hardy  Perennials,  such  as 
Phlox,  Asters,  Chrysanthemums,  Peonies,  Hol- 
lyhocks, Coreopsis,  Achillea,  Golden  Glow, 
‘ " ' We  can  quote  right 


etc.,  is  especially  large, 
prices  on  any  quantity. 


DWARF  REAR 

Of  which  we  make  a specialty. 


KAISERIN  AUGUSTA  VICTORIA  ROSE 
One  of  the  best. 


SILVER  MINE  SEED  CORN— We  have  a goo.l  stoek. 


MAY  KING  LETTUCE 
The  best  Head  Lettuce  in  the 


What  Our 
Customers  Say 


In  addition  to  carrying  a full  line  of  Nursery 
Stock,  we  also  handle  High-Grade  Seeds  of  all  kinds, 
including  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds,  Grass 
Mixtures  Seed  Corn,  Seed  Grains,  Seed  Potatoes, 
Sugar  Cane,  Kaffir  Corn,  Rape,  Millet,  Plants  for 
Bee  Pasture,  Tree  Seeds,  Etc. 

Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  of  all  Kinds 

A number  of  sterling  novelties  among  the  latter 
for  season  of  1910. 

GARDEN  TOOLS  OF  ALL  KINDS.  We  can 
also  supply  Sprayers  of  Best  Make,  Insecticides, 
Fungicides. 


It  Is  of  utmost  importance  that  planters  know  the 
Trees  and  Seeds  they  buy  are  reliable.  We  make 
every  possible  effort  to  have  all  our  stock  of  reli- 
able quality.  See  what  our  customers  say  of  our 
treatment  of  them: 

The  seeds  I received  from  you  this  spring  nave 
proven  to  be  the  best  seeds  that  have  evei  been 
planted  in  this  section  of  the  country  My  custom- 
ers tell  me  that  they  believe  every  kei  nel  made  a 
plant  and  the  seeds  I myself  planted  have : been 

the  best  in  the  history  of  my  u^e- T ®r®r^°Sark 
amazed  at  my  cabbage  crop. — E.  B.  Jones,  Wybark, 

Okla. 

The  100  trees  I received  two  years  ago  can\® 
fine  shape  and  they  are  in  fine  shape  now.  1 have 
lost  two  trees  out  of  100  and  last  summer  was  the 
dryest  summer  we  ever  had  in  Pennsylvania.  1 ate 
English  Morello  from  my  one-year-old  Cherries, 
two  trees  had  Cherries  and  I also  ate  Fays  Cur- 
rants from  my  one-year-old  plants.  I will  place 
another  order  with  you  soon  and  you  will  hear 
from  others  near  me,  The  agent  from  Sutters,  Pa. 
Nurseries,  said  it  was  a fine  lot  of  trees  but  was 
not  true  to  name.  Well,  they  are  true  to  name  and 
I can  say  the  Cherries  and  Currants  are  true  to 
name  and  I will  say  the  others  are  true  to  name 
No  man  ever  saw  trees  grow  nicer  than  the  trees 
that  came  from  the  German  Nurseries.— Thomas  1. 


Alfalfa  Seed  a Specialty 


A specialty  is  made  of  Nebraska  Upland-Grown 
Alfalfa  Seed  of  highest  quality.  This  is  government- 
tested  seed  and  will  please  you.  Write  for  samples 
and  prices. 


Send  For  Our  Catalogue 


Our  Catalogue  of  112  pages  is  our  only  salesman. 

It  tells  all  about  the  various  lines  of  stock  we  carry, 
quotes  prices,  etc.  It  is  fully  illustrated,  conserva- 
tively written,  and  is  the  standard  by  which  our  cus- 
tomers measure  their  returns  from  our  Fruit  Trees, 
Seeds,  etc.  This  catalogue  costs  us  15c  apiece,  in  I 
hundred-thousand  lots— but  you  can  get  a copy  free  f 

for  the  asking,  if  you  write  at  once  and  say  you  saw  a 

this  advertisement  in  The  Fruit-Grower.  We  will  f 

not  only  send  the  book  free,  but  will  send  a trial 
packet  of  our  new  “Coreless  Tomato  for  trial. 

Send  for  the  catalogue  today,  and  then  get  your  GRI 
order  for  Stock  and  Seeds  in  early.  You  can  order 
all  you  want  from  us;  no  use  sending  a nursery  order 
to  one  firm  and  a seed  order  to  another.  Send  both  to  ns 
our  best  attention,  whether  it  is  large  or  very  small.  We 
day  for  the  catalogue  and  the  free  packet  of  the  new  Cor 


German  Nurseries  & Seed  House 


CARL  SONDEREGGER,  Proprietor 

Box  500,  BEATRICE,  NEBRASKA 


PRIZETAKER  ONION — An  old  favorite. 


mm&sm 
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Seeds  -Trees  that  Grow 


24  YEARS  IN  THE  BUSINESS  4 
UNDER  ONE  MANAGEMENT 


FOR  the  past  twenty-four  years  The  German 
Nurseries  have  supplied  customers  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  with  Reliable  Seeds  and 
Nursery  Stock  of  all  kinds.  During  that  time 
we  have  pursued  one  policy:  Sell  direct  to  planters 

through  our  catalogue,  and  to  give  absolute  satisfac- 
tion In  no  other  way  could  our  business  have  suc- 
ceeded. The  orchards  planted  from  our  trees  have 
borne  fruit  for  many  years — and  the  stock  was  sat- 
isfactory, else  we  could  not  have  continued  our  liusi 
hess  under  the  same  policy,  by  the  same  manage- 
ment, for  twenty-four  years.  When  you  buy  trees 
and  plants  and  seeds  from  The  German  Nurseries, 
test  them  and  see  that  they  measure  up  to  the  cata- 
logue— then  you  will  know  why  our  business  in- 
creases in  volume  every  year. 
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February  1910  THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST. 


JUbUt'h,  MISSOURI 


The  Fruit-Grower 


FOR  1910; 


Last  month  we  made  a partial  announcement  regarding 
1 he  Fruit-Grower’s  plans  for  1910.  We  wish  to  enlarge  upon 
these  plans  somewhat  at  this  time. 

1 he  March  issue  will  be  devoted  specially  to  Small  Fruits, 
and  we  have  in  preparation  some  good  articles  for  that  number. 
But  we  want  more  reports  from  our  subscribers  as  to  their 
methods  in  growing  any  kind  of  small  fruits  and  also  grapes. 
Sit  right  down  and  send  a report  of  your  experience.  There 
are  many  problems  which  vex  the  man  who  grows  small  fruits, 
among  them : 

How  is  the  best  way  to  get  and  keep  good  pickers? 

How  do  you  grade  your  berries?  Do  "the  pickers  do  it — 
if  so,  how  do  you  keep  check  on  them  ? Or  do  you  grade  them 
in  the  packing  house? 

M hat  has  been  your  experience  with  the  parafine  paper 
berry  boxes? 

\\  hat  system  of  rotation  do  you  follow  with  your  straw- 
berry fields?  How  long  do  you  keep  your  fruiting' beds,  and 
how  do  you  get  this  same  land  back  into  strawberries  again? 

W hat  has  been  your  experience  using  commercial  fertil- 
izers for  small  fruits? 

Have  you  tried  the  so-called  Kevitt  system  of  strawberry 


re?  If  so,  what  has  been  your  experience? 


cultu 

What  has  been  the  best  method  you  have  found  to  control 
anthracnose  in  raspberry  fields,  and  orange  rust  in  blackberry 
plantations  ? 

Have  you  tried,  in  the  Middle  West  or  in  the  East,  any  of 
the  new  berries,  such  as  Himalaya,  Loganberry,  Phenomenal, 
etc.?  What  has  been  your  experience? 

The  foregoing  are  only  a few 
of  the  questions  our  readers  are 
asking,  and  we  want  a lot  of 
our  readers  to  send  us,  at  once, 
a brief  report  for  our  March 
issue.  Don’t  delay,  or  you  may 
be  too  late.  Suitable  prizes  will 
be  awarded  for  the  best  articles. 


<*£??** 


This  February  Number 

Comprises  100,000  Copies 


We  want  all  our  friends  to 
.join  the  “Hundred  Thousand 
Club”  and  assist*  in  making  the 
edition 

100,000  Copies 

EVERY  MONTH 

Read  the  page  announce- 
ment in  this  issue,  offering 
('ash  Commissions  and  prizes 
to  club  getters. 


WORK  FOR  THE  REMAINDER  OF 
THE  YEAR 


The  Fruit-Grower  has  start- 
ed out  well  for  1910,  and  we 
expect  to  maintain  a high 
standard  throughout  the  sea- 
son. We  want  all  our  readers 
to  help.  Among  other  things, 
we  want  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  secretary  of  every  fruit- 
growers’ organization  in  the 
country.  Send  us  the  name  of 
your  secretary. 

We  also  want  to  get  a lot  of 
good  photographs  of  homes  of 
our  subscribers.  Read  the  an- 
nouncement elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Get  a good  picture  of 
well-arranged  farm  houses  and  yards,  and  we  wdl  pay  prem- 
iums, for  the  best  pictures  received. 

Our  system  of  crop-reporting  will  be  better  than  ever  this 
year.  From  early  spring  until  apple  harvest  we  will  keep  our 
readers  posted  as  to  crop  conditions  in  all  parts,  of  the  country. 
No  one  who  grows  fruit  can  afford  to  be  without  these  crop 
reports,  which  are  admittedly  the  best  published. 

We  have  in  course  of  preparation  some  splendid  articles 
of  value  to  orchardists — taking  up  such  subjects  as  “Handling 
a Picking  and  Packing  Crew  in  an  Orchard,”  “How  to  Pack 
Apples  in  Boxes,”  etc.  These  are  important  matters,  and  our 
articles  will  be  by  men  who  know. 

'file  Fruit-Grower's  regular  departments  will  be  main- 
tained and  strengthened.  We  have  a plan  to  greatlv  improve 
our  gardening  department,  for  instance;  at  any  rate,  we  will 
cover  a wider  range  of  territory. 

Every  reader  of  I he  Fruit-Grower  is  urged  to  make  free 
use  of  our  “Questions  and  Answers”  Department.  Read  it 
every  month,  and  ask  -all  the  questions  you  please.  This 
service  is  free  to  our  subscribers,  and  we  will  always  try  to 
have  the  questions  answered  by  men  most  competent  to  do  so. 

The  foregoing  announcement  will  serve  to  give  our  reg- 
ular subscribers  an  idea  of  how  we  are  trying  to  make  The 
Fruit-Grower  better,  and  it  will  help  those  who  read  The 
Fruit-Grower  this  month  for  the  first  time,  to  know  how  we 
want  to  make  our  publication  most  helpful.  It  will  also  serve 
as  an  invitation  to  these  new  acquaintances  to  subscribe.  Give 
us  the  benefit  of  your  suggestions  freely,  tell  us  how  to  make 
I he  Fruit-Grower  better — but  at  the  same  time  don’t  forget 
your  subscription  : One  year,  $1 ; three  years,  $2 ; five  years, 
$3 ; ten  years,  $5. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER.  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


When  'Buying 

Rubber 

Tootlvear 

Ask  Your  Dealer  Tor 

Shalvmut 


Vest  and 


‘Massachusetts 
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Uattreall  Shoe  Co. 


St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Sole  Distributors 
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The  ‘Best  All  Around  Spray 

Bowker’s 

Pyrox” 

It  is  not  “a  mixture  of  Arsenate  of  Lead  and 
Bordeaux;”  but  a combination  of 

1:  The  best  and  richest  Arsenate  of  Lead,  of  our 
own  special  make; 

2:  1 he  best  and  richest,  heaviest  and  smoothest 
Bordeaux  Paste,  (not  liquid),  our  own  man- 
ufactuie; 

3:  Brains  and  Experience. 


The  best  (1)  Mechanically; 

The  best  (2)  Chemically; 

1 he  best  (3)  In  Results. 

Docs  Not  Russet  the  Fruit 


Costs  More  than  Any  Other;  but 

it  insures  resuks;  and  our  customers  tell  us  the  in- 
surance as  well  as  the  spray  really  costs  them  noth- 
ing when  the  returns  are  all  in.  If  you  have  never 
sprayed  with  ‘‘Pyrox,”  certainly  you  have  missed 
something  worth  while.  Booklet,  with  testimo- 
nials from  practical  orchardists  and  gardeners  free. 


V. 


RAWIf  insecticide  co. 
13  v3  T V lYJCJV  43  Chatham  St,  Boston,  Mass. 


5S. 

J 


— 


February,  1010 


R 

ead  The  Fruit-Grower’s  Classified  Advertising  Departmen 

it 

C 

rr  You  will  find  it  on  pages  76  and  7 7 of  this  issue.  You  are  sure  to  find  something  you  want  adver- 
R tised  in  this  department.  And  if  you  have  anything  to  sell,  send  copy  for  an  advertisement  for  the 
| Classified  Department  for  March.  It  will  cost  you  3 cents  per  word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Pull  Y our  Stumps  woni4y e ALL-S 1 EEL 
TRIPLE-POWER  HERCULES 

Stump  Puller! 


Let  Us  Send  You  a HERCULES 
on  30  Days’  FREE  TRIAL — 
Guaranteed  for  Three  Full  Y ears 

There  is  no  more  excuse  for  stumpy  fields.  We  want  you  to  try  a Hercules  All-Steel  Triple-Power 
Stump  Puller  for  30  days  Free,  so  that  you  can  prove  to  yourself  how  easy  and  how  sure  and 
economical  it  pulls  the  largest  stumps  as  well  as  the  small  ones,  green  trees  and  hedge  rows. 


Try  it  right  on  your  own  land  at  our  risk.  If  the  Hercules  isn't  just  the  stump 
culler  you  want,  or  if  it  fails  to  do  all  that  we  claim,  send  it  back.  We  pay  the  return 
freight.  If  you  keep  it  we  guarantee  every  casting  on  it  for  three  full  years  against 
breakage,  from  any  cause  whatever.  It  is  impossible  to  put  a Hercules  to  too  great  a 
s rain  We  prove  this  by  agreeing  to  replace  free  any  broken  casting  at  any  time 
within  three  years  from  the  date  of  your  purchase.  That  is  our  flat  guarantee  to  you 
No  strings.  We  know  what  the  only  genuine  steel  pullers  will  do  and  we  are  not 
afraid  to  back  them  up.  Of  course  this  does  not  limit  the  life  of  the  Hercules  to  three 
years.  It  proves  our  confidence  in  the  only  genuine  all-steel  puller  made,  and  in  the 


Any  Stump  is  Bound  to  Come 

Hitch  on  to  any  stump  or  green  tree  with  the  Hercules  genu- 
ine steel  triple  puller  and  it’s  bound  to  come.  The  all  steel 
construction  makes  it  absolutely  safe,  and  the  Hercules  triple 
power  machine  pulls  as  much  as  any  other  three  stump  pullers 
could  do  all  pulling  at  thesame  time  on  the  same  stump.  Nostump 
can  stand  this  enormous  strain.  It’s  three  machines  in  one,  a 
single,  a double  and  a triple  power.  Single  power  for  small 
v/ork,  double  power  for  medium  work  and  triple  power  for  extra 
heavy  work.  No  other  machine  is  all  steel  or  triple  power.  No 
other  can  do  one-third  the  work  of  a Hercules.  No  other  is 
so  efficient,  so  reliable  so  durable  and  the  Hercules  is 

Half  the  Weight  of  Others 

No  other  stump  puller  is  made  of  all  genuine  steel.  Iron  pullers 
need  heavy  weight  to  get  the  strength.  Heavy  weight  means 
heavy  freight  rates,  big  expense  in  time  and  labor  for  moving 
and  hauling,  yet  the  Hercules  is  three  to  ten  times  as  strong 
as  any  iron  stump  puller  ever  made,  Though  they  are  60% 
lighter,  you  get  strength  and  power  without  the  inconvenient 
heavy  weight.  The  all  steel  is  what  you  want.  Hercules  is  the 
only  all  genuine  steel  triple  stump  puller  made. 

Don’t  Risk  Dynamite 

Pull  your  stumps  with  a Hercules  Genuine  Steel  Triple  Power.  It's 
the  20th  Century  way.  Dynamite  is  costly  and  inefficient.  Dynamit 
shatters  the  roots.  Hercules  pulls  them  out.  Dynamite  leaves  the 
roots  in  the  ground  to  grow  again,  so  you  are  worse  off  than  you  were 
before.  Pull  the  stumps  out  and  get  rid  of  them  once  for  all.  Besides 
dynamite  is  dangerous.  Why  take  chances?  You  never  know  whether 
the  charge  will  explode  before  you  get  away  or  not.  With  the  Hercules 
it’s  different.  There’s  absolute  certainty  that  the  stump  or  tree  will 
come  out,  roots  and  all,  without  risk  or  danger.  20th  Century  farming 
needs  20th  Century  equipment.  Dynamite  is  grandfather  s way. 
The  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington  says  the  land  cleared py 
machinery  is  the  best  and  most  tillable.  The  Hercules  soon  pays  for 
Itself  by  tremendously  increasing  the  value  of  the  land  by  saving  your 
time  and  your  crops  in  going  over  your  fields  with  modern  implements. 
Our  three-year  guarantee  is  absolute  assurance  that  the  Hercules  wiu 

not  break.  It’s  up  to  you  to  decide 
whether  you  want  the  Hercules, 
which  means  absolute  safety  and 
certainty  of  doubtful  dynamite  or 
a heavy,  unreliable,  brittle  iron 
stump  puller  with  no  triple 
power,  which  you  need  for  your 


Look  at  These 
Convincing  Figures 


They  show  the  relative  strength  per 
square  inch  of  different  metals  that  can 
be  used  in  building  stump  pullers.  They 
prove  that  iron  is  the 
poorest  and  steel  the  Cast  Iron 
best  metal  from  which  jgoOO  lbs. 
a Stump  Puller  can  be 
made,  that  iron  Stump 
Pullers  must  be  large 
and  heavy  to  get  the 
strength.  They  show 
why  the  Hercules  gen- 
uine all-steel  pullers 
can  weigh  half  as 

the  iron  Malleable  Iron 
pullers  and  40000  lbs. 

at  the  same 
time  be  400 
per  cent 
stronger. 


Copper 
19000  lbs. 


Bronze 
36000  1 


lbs 


Wrought  Iron 
47000  lbs. 


superior  workmanship  that  goes  into  every  Hercules  Genuine  Steel  Puller  that  leaves 

our  factory.  There  is  no  reason  why  these  pullers  won't  last  a lifetime, 

You  may  have  had  trouble  with  the  old  style  cast  iron  grubbers  breaking,  but  the 
New  Hercules  Genuine  Steel  Triple  Power  pullers  are  in  a class  by  themselves, 
entirely  different  from  anything  you  ever  saw  before.  They  are  60%  lighter  in  weight 
which  makes  them  handy,  quick,  easy  to  handle,  nothing  like  the  heavy,  cumbersome, 
unweildy,  cast  iron  grubbers  you  have  been  used  to.  They  are  400%  stronger  than 
the  old  fashioned  iron  machines,  which  makes  them  absolutely  safe  under  all  conditions. 
That's  why  we  can  let  you  try  them  on  your  land  for  30  days  at  our  risk. 

Low  Price  to  First  Buyers 

We  have  a special  low-price  proposition  to  make  to  first  buyers  in  new 
sections.  One  machine  in  each  locality  always  means  more  sales  for 
the  Hercules.  That’s  why  we  are  willing  to  make  you  a special  offer 
if  you  are  the  first  to  buy  in  your  locality.  Get  ahead  of  your  neigh- 
bors and  do  contract  stump  pulling  for  them.  A Hercules  is  the  stump 
puller  you  need  and  here  is  your  opportunity  to  get  one  at  a saving. 
Act  today  by  writing  for  our  book.  Then  choose  the  Hercules  ydu  d 
like  to  try  at  our  risk. 

Our  Free  Trial  and  Guarantee  Protect  You 

Send  the  Hercules  back  anytime  within  thirty  days,  if  it  fails  in  a 
single  instance  to  do  everything  we  claim.  The  Hercules  genuine  all 
steel  is  the  only  stump  puller  good  enough  to  be  sold  on  a wide-open, 
straight-forward  guarantee  against  breakage  from  any  cause  whatso- 
ever, flaw  or  no  flaw.  We  replace  free  every  broken  casting  any  time 
within  three  years— not  sixty,  ninety  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  days, 
not  one  year  or  two  years,  but  Three  Full  Years.  That’s  the  strongest 
guarantee  ever  written  on  a Stump  Puller.  The  Russian  Government, 
after  extensive  experiments  with  all  different  methods  for  clearing 
land  used  throughout  the  civilized  world,  have  adopted  the  Hercules 
all-steel  triple  pullers  as  the  only  machine  and  most  practical  method 
for  clearing  timber  land  and  are  now  using  the  Hercules  machines 
exclusively  on  all  the  Russian  Imperial  Domains.  The  Hercules  triple 
steel  pullers  are  also  used  on  the  Panama  R.  R.  and  Canal,  while  the 
U.  S.  Government  is  using  them  exclusively  for  their  work  in  Alaska. 

What  Our  Customers  Say: 

“The  Hercules  Triple-Power  Steel  Puller  purchased  from  you  lost  spring  is 
far  In  advance  of  anything  I ever  seen  used.  I have  pulled  white  oak  stumpe  4U 
Inches  diameter,  one  year  from  time  of  cutting,  in  heavy  red  clay  sod  with  your 
new  Triple-power.  With  vour  double  safety  vatches  my  team  is  as  sate  as  w non 
hitched  to  a plow.  Yours  truly,  ED W.  HARDELL,  Princeton,  Wis. 

“I  have  given  the  Hercules  all-steel  Triple-Power  Stump  Puller  a thorough 
trial  with  the  ground  in  bad  condition  for  pulling  stumps  and  it  certainly  works 
fine.  Have  seen  a good  many  stump  pullers,  but  yours  beat  them  all. 

W.  E.  HUBBS,  Geronimo,  Okla. 
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Get  Our  Valuable  Books  FREE 

Let  us  prove  to  you  that  you  can’t  afford  to  get  along  without 
a Hercules  Stump  Puller,  that  it’s  different  from  all  others 
and  in  a class  by  itself.  Let  us  tell  you  why  it  is  different  than 
every  other  stump  machine  and  why  we  are  safe  in  guarantee- 
ing it  for  three  years.  That  it  is  the  ohly  Stump  Puller  with 
double  safety  ratchets,  which  makes  it  doubly  safe,  the  only 
puller  having  all  working  parts  turned,  finished  and  machined, 
reducing  friction,  increasing  power,  making  it  extremely  light 
running.  The  United  States  Government  has  condemned  iron 
stump  pullers  as  being  heavy,  unweildy  and  unreliable.  Find 
out  all  about  root  formations  and  get  other  valuable  informa- 
tion from  our  books.  Also  proof  of  what  the  Hercules  has  done 
for  others.  Send  the  coupon  or  a postal  now  to 

Hercules  Manufacturing  Co. 


jjg  Free  Books  Coupon 

■ HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 

439— I7th  Street,  Centerville,  Iowa 

M Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  all  free  books  about 
the  only  All-Steel  Triple-Power  Stnmp  Pnller.  Also 
your  30-day  free  trial  and  low-price-to-first-buyers 
proposition. 
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Best  Place  on  Earth  for  a Man  to  Make  Money 

Pecos  V alley  Wins  Over  the  World  W ith  its  Fruits 


The  coming  fruit  country  of  the  United  States  is  the 
the  route  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  & Orient  Ry.,  in 
Texas.  Ten  acres  there  will  give  you  a good  income — 
and  the  increase  in  value  of  your  land  will  make  you  rich. 
The  time  to  look  into  this  matter  is  now — because  the 
Orient  has  not  yet  closed  the  gap  between  San  Angelo 
and  Puerta  Monica.  But  the  rails  are  growing  closer 
every  day  and  with  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive  in  this 
wonderful  valley  your  land  will  leap  upward  in  values. 
You  can  buy  it  now  for  one-thirtieth  of  what  it  should  be 
worth.  And  you  can  buy  it  on  terms  so  easy  that  no  man 
should  refuse  this  chance  of  independence  and  fortune. 


irrigable  land  along 
the  Pecos  Valley, 

Write  me 
Today 
for 

fascinating 
Free  Book 


A/OILI'C'C  Archie  Thompson,  Secretary  and  General  Manager  of  the  Old 

A E/TiOllL/J  Sycamore  Water  Development  Co.,  of  California,  who  has  recently 

visited  the  lower  Pecos  Valley  says:  "There  are  in  the  lower  Pecos  Valley,  peach  or- 
chards producing  the  finest  flavored  peaches  I have  ever  eaten.  The  entire  Pecos 
Valley  grows  grapes  in  abundance  and  of  the  finest  flavor.  There  are  no  such  rivers 
in  California  as  the  Pecos  River.  Such  a source  of  water  supply  is  of  undeterminable 
value,  and  in  California  would  be  worth  a gold  mine.  I have  been  engaged  for  many 
years  in  developing  desert  land,  but  I never  developed  any  that  I thought  quite  as 
promising  as  are  the  lands  in  the  Pecos  Valley.  All  kinds,  of  farm  products  grow 
there  in  great  abundance.  I confess  that  as  a peach  growing  country  it  surpasses 
California,  because  California  nights  are  too  cool  for  peaches.” 

APpC^am  II.  Dixon,  Chief  of  the  Department  of  llortieulture,  St.  Louis  Ex- 
position  says:  "The  great  Pecos  Valley  exhibit  clearly  demonstrates  the 
adaptability  of  the  soil  and  climate  to  perfect  development  of  the  grape.  The  Muscat, 
Malaga.  Tokay  and  Cornishons  exhibited  by  several  growers  in  the  lower  Pecos  Valley 
of  Texas,  were  the  finest  type,  largest  bunches  and  superior  in  flavor  to  any  other 
state.  California  is  our  nearest  competitor;  and  we  are  nearer  by  1,200  miles  and 
our  grapes  come  on  the  market  six  weeks  or  two  months  earlier.” 

PP  ARS  Parker  Earle,  the  famous  pear  expert,  who  was  president  for  16  years  of 
the  American  Horticultural  Society,  says:  "The  pear  situation,  generally 

speaking  is  a discouraging  one.  There  is  one  unconquerable  disease — the  dreaded  blight 
— that  has  swept  the  orchards  of  the  older  states  like  a desolating  fire.  The  acreage 
of  pears  is  not  increasing.  I was  hunting  for  an  ideal  pear  country  until  nine  years 
ago,  I came  to  the  Pecos  Valley,  and  I found  it  here.  We  have  no  blight — not  a sign 
of  it.  The  bark  on  every  limb  is  as  clean  and  bright  as  a piece  of  mahogany.  Every 
leaf  is  green  and  varnished  and  stays  so  till  the  frost  brings  it  down  in  the  fall.  I have 
never  seen  such  healthy  trees  anywhere.  The  pear  is  fair  skinned  and  has  a delicate, 
satin  finish,  and  in  the  mouth  is  unsurpassed  for  flavor.” 


IRRIGATION  °ne  >'ear  a&°  we  promised  to  build  the  irrigation 

* Iwii  u 1 J 1 L/1T1  works.  Today  we  have  nearly  20  miles  of  canals  fin- 
ished. The  big  Imperial  Reservoir  is  ready  for  water.  We  are  spending  $2,000  a month 
to  complete  the  system  which  experts  pronounce  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country.  We  have 
put  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  into  this  whole  project  with  the  object  to  make  it 
the  MOST  VALUABLE  PROPOSITION  FOR  THE  FARMER  AND  FRUIT  GROWER  in  the 
United  States. 

GET  THIS  BOOK  OF  PROOF 

letins,  etc.  Make  your  reservation  promptly,  as  the  price  of  the  land  is  advancing  rapidly. 
Write  today,  or  better,  wire  when  you  will  take  the  excursion.  Excursions  first  and  third 
Tuesdays  each  month. 

F.  A.  HORNBECK,  Land  Commissioner 

Kansas  City,  Mexico  & Orient  Ry. 

924  BALTIMORE  AVENUE  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


Simply  send  me  your  name  and  address  and  I will  send  you  by 
return  mail  a “Picture  Trip  Down  the  Pecos.”  1 will  send  you  my 
bulletins  and  testimony  from  men  who  know. 

This  literature  will  fairly  and  honestly  present 
to  you  an  opportunity  that  you  have  prob- 
ably never  had  before  and  which  you  will 
never  have  again.  If  you  are  anxious  to 
put  your  savings  where  they  will  grow 
manifold  with  absolute  safety — if  you 
are  anxious  to  secure  a home  and  inde- 
pendence— if  you  are  anxious  to  share 
in  the  magical  prosperity  of  the 
great  Southwest — if  you  are  anx- 
ious to  exchange  the  uncertain- 
ties of  farming  or  the  slavery  of 
a “job”  for  the  certain  rewards 
of  Irrigated  Land  in  one  of 
the  richest  valleys  in  the 
world  — you  should  claim 


some  of  this  land  before 
it  is  too  late.  I want 
the  chance  to  show 
every  farmer  or  busi- 
ness man  how  he 
can  make  money 
now  bygettingjust 
ahead  of  con- 
struction of  a 
great  trans- 
continental 
railroad. 

Go  Where 
The 
Arrow 
Points 


Backed 
by  the 
best  au- 
\ thority  of 
fruit  grow- 
ers from  all 
parts  of  Amer- 
ica. Pecos  Val- 
ley fruits  have 
won  W o r 1 d’s 
Fair  gold  medals. 
Pecos  Valley  or- 
chards and  vine- 
**  yards  now  in  a high 
cw'  state  of  cultivation 
yield  profits  of  $250  to 
$1,000  per  year  and  sell 
at  $500  to  $1,500  an  acre. 
There  are  reasons.  Experts 
tell  you  these  convincingly. 
Read,  then  act.  A fruit  farm 
in  such  a climate  is  much 
safer  than  any  investment,  and 
as  a dividend  producer  it  excels 
Standard  Oil. 

PECOS  PRODUCTS  WIN 

Pecos  products  won  in  1909  wherever 
shown.  At  the  El  Paso  Fair  they  took 
22  first  prizes.  At  the  World’s  Fair  in 
St.  Louis  the  Pecos  fruits  won  over  all 
the  world.  Alfalfa  produces  from  $75.00  to 
$125.00  per  acre.  Your  alfalfa  crop  will  pay 
your  expense  and  pay  for  your  land  while 
your  fruit  trees  are  coming  to  maturity. 


Niagara  Brand  Lime-Sulphur  Solution 


Used  as  a WINTER  SPRAY  for  the  control  of  San  Jose  Scale, 
Oyster  Shell  Bark  Louse,  Psylla,  Aphis  and  all  sucking  insects,  also 
PEACH  LEAF  CURL. 

As  a SUMMER  SPRAY  combined  with  ARSENATE  of  LEAD  will 
control  APPLE  SCAB  and  all  other  fungus  diseases,  CODLING  MOTH 
and  all  chewing  insects,  and  with  four  years  experimenting  has  not 
burned  the  foliage  or  russeted  the  fruit. 

The  cuts  show  the  result  of  experiments  made  by  CORNELL  UNI- 
VERSITY, using  the  Heavy  Grade  Niagara  Brand  Lime-Sulphur  Solu- 


tion under  the  Niagara  Sprayer  Company  Fellowship  Investigation.  We 
have  their  reports  ready  for  distribution  covering  the  subjects  of  Peach 
Leaf  Curl  or  Apple  Scab.  These  experiments  will  continue  until  July  1st, 
1911.  We  will  gladly  send  these  reports  to  you  and  others  as  they  are 
issued  if  you  will  fill  out  the  corner  coupon  and  mail  to  us. 

Note  elsewhere  in  this  issue  the  article  which  states  that  the  orchard 
of  Messrs.  Tronson  and  Guthrie,  of  Eagle  Point,  Ore.,  which  produced 
the  sweepstakes  car  of  apples  at  the  Spokane  National  Apple  Show,  was 
sprayed  with  Niagara  Brand  Lime-Sulphur  Solution. 


The 

Combination 
Summer 
and  Winter 
Spray 


Far 

Superior 

to 

Bordeaux 


Not  Sprayed. 


Sprayed  with  Bordeaux. 


Sprayed  with  Niagara  Lime-Sulphur 
Solution. 


POWER  AND  HAND  SPRAYERS 

of  all  Kinds  for  all  Purposes.  Also  a complete  line  of  Nozzles,  Hose,  Spray 
Rods,  Towers  and  all  Spraying  Accessories. 


/V  iir  I on  special  grade  flour  SULPHUR  for  making 

VJCl  UUr  JL/UW  rntv  Lime-Sulphur  Mixture,  also  Arsenate  of 
Lead,  Bordeaux  Mixture,  Bordeaux  Arsenate  and  Tree  Borer  Paint. 

The  Scientific  Spray  Nozzle 

The  latest  and  best  nozzle  on  the  market.  Has  a capacity  of 
from  50  to  150  gallons  per  hour  from  each  nozzle.  Only 
one  needed  on  a rod.  Built  on  an  entirely  new  principle. 

Price  by  mail,  $1.00.  Your  money  back  if  you  are  not 
satisfied.  Address  all  communications  to  hand  or  power 

THE  NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO. 

MIDDLEPORT,  N.  Y. 


Please  fill 
out  the  fol- 
lowing blanks 
and  mail  to  us,  if 
interested.  This 
obliges  the  signer  in 
no  way,  but  is  simply 
to  enable  us  to  send 
printed  matter  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Number  acres  of  fruit 

What  kind  of  fruit  : 

Interested  in  reports  on  peach  or 

apples  diseases  - 

With  what  diseases  or  pests  do  you  have 

to  contend  

Are  you  interested  in  spraying  machines, 


Are  you  interested  in  spraying  materials. 
Name 

Post  Office 
T.  P.  G. 
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Profitable  Orcharding  in  Iowa 


Since  The  Fruit-Grower  reported 
the  success  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Mincer, 
Hamburg,  Iowa,  in  winning  so  many 
premiums  with  his  apples  at  the  Na- 
tional Horticultural  Congress  we 
have  been  besieged  with  letters  from 
the  Middle  West  asking  how  Mr. 
Mincer  managed  to  grow  such  high- 
quality  fruit  it.  a season  when  so 
many  growers  were  unable  to  grow 
anything.  Accordingly,  we  have  se- 
cured from  this  gentleman  a story 
ot  the  orchard  and  how  it  is  handled. 
The  photographs  will  substantiate  all 
statements  as  to  quality  and  quantity 
of  fruit: 

About  sixty  acres  are  planted  in  ap- 
ples, peaches  and  cherries  at  Crystal 
Springs  Farm.  In  spring  of  1909  we 
planted  ten  acres  of  young  orchard 
and  expect  to  plant  more  the  coming 
spring. 

Most  of  the  orchard  faces  the 
southwest,  overlooking  the  wide  Mis- 
souri River  valley,  protected  from  the 
east  winds  by  a high  range  of  hills 
known  as  the  Apple  Mountains.  Part 
of  the  orchard  is  planted  on  the  flat 
bottom  land,  extending  gradually  up 
the  hillside  to  a plot  of  seven  acres 
some  three  hundred  feet  higher.  At 
almost  any  point  along  the  hillside  a 
spring  of  running  water  can  be  se- 
cured. This  condition  has  enabled 
our  fruit  to  resist  drought,  which  has 
been  almost  ruinous  to  orchards  on 
high  ground,  and  in  fact,  injurious 
to  our  own  trees  on  the  highest 
ground. 

The  apple  trees  are  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  years  old  and  have  been  well 
cared  for  during  this  time.  Not 
cared  for  in  the  manner,  however, 
that  we  would  care  for  another  or- 
chard during  this  period.  Thousands 
of  loads  of  stable  manure  were  put 
upon  the  ground,  producing  a rank, 
strong  growth;  and  getting  the  soil 
in  a condition  approaching  a leafy 
mold,  found  in  timber.  At  almost 
any  point  a soft,  loose  mulch  could 
be  found  during  the  summer. 

Our  total  crop  for  1909  was  about 
2,500  barrels,  the  bulk  of  which  was 
grown  on  a plot  of  850  trees  on 
twelve  acres,  five  acres  of  which  pro- 
duced but  very  few  apples,  for  two 
reasons:  They  were  on  higher 

ground  and  blossomed  out  first  and 
were  caught  by  frost,  and  secondly, 
because  the  trees  are  so  thick  fruit 
buds  will  not  form  and  if  they  did 
they  could  not  be  properly  sprayed 
to  produce  good  fruit. 

We  were  early  advised  by  the  re- 
ports in  The  Fruit-Grower  of  the 
short  crop  of  high-class  fruit  and 
were  prepared  for  the  scores  of  buy- 
ers who  came  to  our  town  several 
months  ahead  of  the  usual  time.  Our 
apples  were  contracted  for  in  July  to 
be  delivered  at  the  sorting  table  in 
the  orchard,  the  buyer  to  furnish 
everything,  at  a price  double  the 
amount  the  fair  grades  were  bringing, 
and  this  was  a year  when  fair  grades 
of  apples  brought  a good  price. 

We  commenced  pruning  in  Decem- 
ber, 1908,  and  we  were  still  pruning  in 
June  and  we  never  did  get  through. 
We  first  went  through  the  orchard 
with  an  old  file,  scraping  the  trunk 
and  large  limbs  of  each  tree  and  re- 
moving all  the  loose  and  shaggy 
bark,  all  accumulations  of  leaves  in 
forks,  etc.,  and  cutting  off  all  small 
sprouts  that  might  have  come  up  from 
base  of  tree  or  roots. 

This  was  followed  by  the  pruners, 
using  a small  hand-saw  with  teeth  on 
each  side.  This  was  a very  poor  tool 
to  use  in  except  in  the  hands  of  a 
very  careful  and  conscientious  man, 
because  we  found  the  average  man 
would  do  about  as  much  damage  with 
the  teeth  on  the  back  of  his  saw  as 
he  would  do  good  in  pruning.  A saw 


with  single  cutting  edge  and  much 
thinner  at  back  than  at  teeth  gave 
much  better  results. 

We  first  aimed  to  remove  all  dead 
limbs,  all  crossed  limbs  and  then  as 
much  of  the  balance  as  would  allow 
the  greatest  amount  of  sunshine  to 
enter  the  tree,  leaving,  the  tree  bal- 
anced and  giving  it  such  shape  as  to 
distribute  the  load  of  fruit.  The  limb9 
were  cut  quite  close  to  the  tree  or 
main  branch  and  painted  immediately 
with  white  lead  and  oil.  We  did  not 
hesitate  where  we  thought  necessary 
to  cut  limbs  four  to  six  inches 
through  and  such  limbs  cut  several 
years  ago  and  promptly  painted  are 
almost  healed  over  at  this  time.  As 


men  can  saw  off  after  they  have  be- 
come several  months  old.  It  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  tell  any  one  just 
how  to  prune  a tree.  We  first  read 
all  we  could  find  on  the  subject  and 
then  tried  it  in  a practical  way.  By 
experience  one  can  tell  at  a glance 
just  about  what  limbs  should  be  taken 
out.  Bailey’s  Pruning  Book  is  a val- 
uable book  on  the  subject. 
Concentrate  Work  On  Small  Acreage 
We  decided,  for  one  year  at  least, 
to  give  the  twelve-acre  plot  all  the 
care  we  thought  it  should  have  and 
the  remainder  of  the  orchard  what 
care  we  had  time  to  give  it.  The  or- 
chard was  sprayed  five  times.  First 
time  early  in  March  while  the  trees 
were  dormant,  with  five  pounds  of 
sulphate  of  copper  and  same  amount 
of  lime,  to  50  gallons  water. 

Second,  just  as  leaf  buds  were 


A LOADED  GANO  TREE. 

This  tree  is  ten  years  old,  and  yielded  three  and  a half  barrels  of  fruit. 


Note  the  bamboo  poles  used  as  props 

far  as  possible  pruning  was  done 
from  ground  or  from  ladder,  but 
where  it  was  necessary  to  climb 
around  the  trees  it  was  insisted  upon 
that  the  pruner  wear  rubber-soled 
shoes  or  shoes  of  such  a nature  that 
would  not  scratch  or  mar  the  bark. 
We  have  found  large  limbs  entirely 
ruined  the  second  year  from  t!  e in- 
jury caused  by  some  one  bruising  the 
bark  with  the  sharp  heel  of  a shoe 
or  by  placing  a ladder  in  such  a po- 
sition that  it  bruised  the  bark.  We 
use  two  types  of  ladders;  one  a single 
point  basswood  ladder,  the  point 
wrapped  with  burlap.  The  other  is  a 
light  step-ladder  with  three  legs, 
which  is  adaptable  to  very  rough 
ground. 

Our  orchard,  like  a great  many 
others  in  this  section,  was  neglected 
because  of  a lack  of  proper  knowl- 
edge as  to  how  trees  should  be 
trimmed.  Had  they  been  pruned 
properly  white  young  and  only  a few 
main  branches  allowed  to  grow  it 
would  never  have  become  necessary 
to  give  them  the  severe  pruning  we 
found  necessary.  Moreover,  the  re- 
maining limbs  would  have  been 
stronger  and  better  able  to  stand  the 
load  of  fruit.  However,  it  paid  to 
prune  them  severely  in  this  case,  be- 
cause while  we  did  not  raise  so  many 
apples  we  raised  more  bushels  of 
salable  fruit  because  of  the  larger 
size  and  better  quality.  Every  few 
weeks  during  the  summer  months  we 
had  all  the  water  sprouts  rubbed  off. 
One  man  can  rub  off  more  small 
water  sprouts  in  one  day  than  ten 


swelling,  four  pounds  of  sulphate  of 
copper  and  same  amount  of  lime  and 
two  pounds  of  lead  arsenate. 

Third,  after  the  trees  had  been  in 
bloom  about  a week,  three  pounds  of 
lead  arsenate  in  fifty  gallons  of  water. 

Fourth,  when  no  more  blooms  are 
visible,  but  before  the  calyx  cups 
have  closed.  At  this  time  many  of 
the  calyx  cups  are  filled  with  poison, 
whose  blossoms  were  not  open  at 
previous  spraying.  At  this  time  used 
three  pounds  lead  arsenate  and  two 
pounds  of  copper  sulphate,  and  two 
pounds  lime  to  fifty  gallons  water. 

Fifth,  about  20th  of  July,  two 
pounds  lead  arsenate  and  two 

pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper  and 
same  amount  of  lime,  and  one  gallon 
of  tobacco  extract  to  each  fifty  gal- 
lons. Just  before  the  last  spraying 
there  was  some  appearance  of  aphis. 
The  tobacco  evidently  killed  it,  as 
there  was  no  sign  of  it  a few  days 
after  the  last  spraying. 

We  used  a Cushman  power  sprayer 
equipped  with  a steel  tank  and  me- 
chanical agitator.  Two  and  some- 
times three  lines  of  three-eighth  hose 
were  used;  each  line  equipped  with 
two  Cushman  nozzles  and  an  average 
pressure  of  160  pounds  being  used. 
At  blossom  time  the  pressure  was 
maintained  close  to  200  pounds.  We 
never  had  any  trouble  with  the 
sprayer.  It  was  always  ready  to  run, 
and  could  be  depended  upon.  Each 
tank  containing  sulphate  of  copper 
was  thoroughly  agitated  with  the  agi- 
tator operated  by  the  engine,  before 
leaving  the  mixing  tanks  and  tested 


with  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium,  and 
if  the  mixture  needed  it  more  lime 
was  added.  We  never  had  any  burn- 
ing of  foliage  or  rusting  of  fruit  re- 
sulting from  use  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per. A dime’s  worth  of  the  crystals 
of  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium  dis- 
solved in  one  pint  of  water  furnished 
testing  solution  used  entire  season. 

If  a few  drops  of  the  above  dropped 
in  spraying  solution  turns  brown, 
lime  should  be  added  until  the  change 
does  not  occur.  The  strength  of  the 
lime  varies  and  the  addition  of  so 
many  pounds  cannot  be  depended 
upon. 

On  the  hillside  we  have  a storage 
tank,  which  is  kept  full  by  a running 
spring.  This  supplies  water  to  an 
elevated,  platform  where  we  have  two 
half-round  mixing  tanks  each  holding 
150  gallons.  A float  valve  automatical- 
ly fills  these  with  about  a hundred 
gallons  of  water  each.  Just  above 
these  tanks  are  a number  of  barrels 
filled  with  stock  solutions  of  lime, 
sulphate  of  copper,  lead  arsenate,  to- 
bacco, etc.  Stock  solutions  are 
added  to  contents  of  these  tanks, 
which  are  then  run  together  into  a 
third  tank  and  thoroughly  mixed 
again,  before  emptying  into  the  en- 
gine tank  below.  Before  commencing 
to  spray  we  have  one  tank  of  solu- 
tion in  spray  tank,  one  tankful  al- 
ready mixed  in  the  mixing  tank  above 
and  a third  tank  in  the  two  half-round 
tanks,  with  the  proper  amount  of 
stock  solution  in  each.  By  doing  this 
we  dispense  with  an  extra  man  at  the 
mixing  tanks  and  it  usually  takes 
about  five  minutes  to  load  and  test  a 
tank  of  spray  solution.  We  averaged 
about  2,000  gallons  per  day. 

Each  tree  in  all  the  different  spray- 
ings was  carefully  gone  over,  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  hurry,  and  by  a 
special  process  in  mixing,  which  we 
discovered,  the  spray  did  not  wash 
off  and  were  it  not  for  the  increasing 
foliage  and  the  growing  apple  a good 
many  less  sprayings  could  be  used. 
Quite  often  people  interested  in  the 
orchard  business  would  call  after  a 
hard  rain  and  be  surprised  that  we 
had  sprayed  so  soon,  only  to  be  told 
the  spray  had  not  washed  off. 

We  experimented  at  blossom  time 
by  using  one  and  two  pounds  of  ar- 
senate of  lead.  Some  plots  sprayed 
with  one  pound  of  arsenate  of  lead  to 
fifty  gallons  showed  as  good  results 
for  codling  moth  as  those  where  three 
and  four  were  used.  Other  plots 
sprayed  with  one  pound  of  arsenate 
of  lead  of  another  kind  did  not  give 
the  same  good  results.  We  analyzed 
some  from  that  used  in  a plot  that 
did  not  give  results  and  it  did  not 
contain  the  same  amount  of  that  form 
of  arsenic  as  the  arsenate  of  lead  did 
used  in  the  first  plot.  I believe  that 
one  or  two  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead 
to  fifty  gallons  would  give  excellent 
results  if  bought  from  a reliable  man- 
ufacturer, but  to  be  on  the  safe  side 
I would  use  more. 

The  coming  season  we  are  going 
to  use  lime-sulphur  solution  made  by 
the  Rex  people,  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
for  dormant  winter  spray  and  summer 
spray.  We  are  also  going  to  add  an 
additional  spray  of  arsenate  of  lead 
about  the  last  of  July  or  10th  of  Au- 
gust to  check  a very  slight  appear- 
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ance  of  codling  moth  that  appeared 
this  year  at  this  time,  probably  of  the 
second  brood. 

Results  From  Work. 

As  to  results  in  the  orchard  by 
spray:  Four  years  ago  60  per  cent 

of  all  the  apples  were  ruined  by 
codliug  moth,  curculio  and  scab.  Our 
Winesaps  were  so  scabby  and  ill- 
shaped as  to  be  unsalable,  while  the 
Mammoth  Black  Twigs  were  one 
mass  of  hard  knots,  and  very  few  ap- 
ples on  a tree  This  year  in  four  days’ 
packing,  about  ninety  barrels  a day, 
there  were  three  barrels  of  culls 


was  disked  and  harrowed  and  thirty 
pounds  of  red  clover  seed  sown  per 
acre.  This  and  other  grass  came  up 
and  each  time  left  to  form  a mulch. 
Manure  spread  with  a manure 
spreader  was  placed  several  times 
over  the  orchard. 

During  July  and  August  it  became 
apparent  that  the  trees  were  not  go- 
ing to  hold  up  under  the  load  of  ap- 
ples unless  propped  or  thinned.  We 
decided  to  prop  the  limbs  and  several 
thousand  bamboo  and  willow  props 
were  used.  Next  season  we  are  going 
to  try  thinning  and  if  possible  get  the 


ing  to  use  boxes  exclusively. 

We  are  equipping  the  orchard  with 
Troutman  orchard  heaters  and  if 
frost  comes  next  season  expect  to- 
fight  it  to  a finish.  Our  success  in 
saving  the  crop  by  smudging  leads  us 
to  believe  that  the  frost  can  be  suc- 
cessfully warded  off. 

In  our  new  orchard  we  are  planting 
apple  trees  forty  feet  apart,  with  an 
Elberta  peach  tree  between  each  ap- 
ple tree.  We  have  tried  this  and 
raised  a good  many  crops  of  peaches 
before  they  had  to  be  removed.  We 
are  planting  the  following  varieties  of 


ONE  OF  THE  PACKING  CREWS  AT  WORK  IN  MINCER  ORCHARD. 


thrown  out  by  a buyer  packing  a 
fancy  grade  of  apples,  apples  that 
were  to  be  free  from  all  blemishes 
and  of  stated  size.  These  three  bar- 
rels were  looked  over.  Half  were 
found  to  be  bruised  by  careless  hand- 
ling, the  remainder  ill-shaped.  None 
were  wormy. 

Professor  Bliss  of  Iowa  Agricul- 
tural College,  had  several  plots  of 
trees  in  the  orchard  to  determine  the 
effects  of  trees  sprayed  and  those 
not  sprayed.  Owing  to  tke  cumula- 


trees  in  the  habit  of  bearing  a regular 
crop  every  year. 

Picking  the  Crop. 

At  picking  time  the  apples  were 
packed  in  barrels  in  the  orchard. 
Half-bushel  padded  picking  baskets 
were  used  and  each  picker  was  sup- 
posed to  lay  each  apple  in  place.  They 
were  sorted  on  a table  made  by  tack- 
ing burlap  upon  a rectangular  frame; 
the  edges  of  which  were  carefully 
padded.  Great  care  was  used  in  pack- 
ing and  it  probably  cost  the  buyer 


apples:  Delicious,  Jonathan,  King 

David,  Black  Ben  Davis,  Stayman 
Winesap,  Northwestern  Greening, 
Salome  and  York  Imperial.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  Stark  Bros,  we  were 
last  year  supplied  with  scions  of  De- 
licious and  many  other  of  their  high- 
class  apples.  We  will  undoubtedly 
be  able  to  exhibit  many  of  these  new 
kinds  next  year.  We  had  one  three- 
year-old  Delicious  tree  that  bore  five 
apples.  Several  of  our  trees  that 
bear  undesirable  kinds  we  are  top 


MR.  MINCER’S  BEAUTIFUL  EXHIBIT  AT  NATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL 

CONGRESS. 


tive  effect  of  the  past  three  years  of 
spraying  no  great  differences  were 
nuted.  We  received  much  valuable 
assistance  and  information  from  the 
repeated  visits  to  our  orchard  of  Pro- 
fessors Beach,  Bliss,  Green  and  Al- 
lison, of  the  agricultural  college  at 
Ames,  Iowa. 

About  the  10th  of  June  the  orchard 


between  30  and  40  cents  per  barrel  to 
pack  them.  As  soon  as  packed  they 
were  hauled  to  a refrigerator  car,  and 
held  sometimes  for  a week  before 
shipment  if  necessary  to  complete  a 
car  of  some  particular  variety.  We 
packed  one  crop  in  bushel  boxes  and 
wrapped  each  apple,  and  the  next  i 
crop  we  handle  ourselves  we  are  go-  ' 


WHEN  DINNER  COMES 


One  Ought  to  Have  a Good  Appetite. 


A good  appetite  is  the  best  sauce. 
It  goes  a long  way  toward  helping  in 
the  digestive  process,  and  that  is  ab- 


solutely 

essential  to 

health 

and 

strength. 

Many 

persons  have 

found 

that 

Grape-Nuts  food  is  not  only  nourish- 
ing, but  is  a great  appetizer.  Even 
children  like  the  tast  of  it  and  grow 
strong  and  rosy  from  its  use. 

•It  is  especially  the  food  to  make  a 
weak  stomach  strong  and  create  an 
appetite  for  dinner. 

“I  am  57  years  old,”  writes  a Tenn. 
grandmother,  “and  have  had  a weak 
stomach  from  childhood.  By  great 
care  as  to  my  diet  I enjoyed  a rea- 
sonable degree  of  health,  but  never 
found  anything  to  equal  Grape-Nuts 
as  a standby. 

“When  I have  no  appetite  for 
breakfast  and  just  eat  to  keep  up  my 
strength,  I take  4 teaspoonfuls  of 
Grape-Nuts  with  good  rich  milk,  and 
when  dinner  comes  I am  hungry. 
While  if  I go  without  any  breakfast 
I never  feel  like  eating  dinner. 
Grape-Nuts  for  breakfast  seems  to 
make  a healthy  appetite  for  dinner. 

“My  little  13-months-old  grandson 
had  been  very  sick  with  stomach  trou- 
ble during  the  past  summer,  and 
finally  we  put  him  on  Grape-Nuts. 
Now  he  is  growing  plump  and  well. 
When  asked  if  he  wants  his  nurse  or 
Grape-Nuts,  he  brightens  up  and 
points  to  the  cupboard.  He  was  no 
trouble  to  wean  at  all — thanks  to 
Grape-Nuts.”  Read  the  little  book, 
“The  Road  to  Wellville,”  in  pkgs. 
“There’s  a Reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  ar,d  full  of  human 
interest 


^ Away  with  mystery! 

' You  have  a right  to  know 
what  your  roofing  is  made  of. 
That’s  the  real  way  to  make 
sure  it  will  last. 

Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt.  It 
is  Nature’s  own  waterproofer,  and  has 
resisted  storms  and  weather  for  hun- 
dreds of  years.  You  know  this  natu- 
ral asphalt  will  last  in  a roof. 

And  with  this  Company’s  thirty- 
years’  knowledge  and  use  of  asphalt, 
you  have  double  assurance  that  Genas- 
co endures. 

Look  for  the  trade-mark  at  your  dealer’s. 
Mint  ral  and  smooth  surface.  Don’t  be  misled 
by  the  similar  surface  of  any  other  roofing. 
Insist  on  Genasco— the  roofing  with  lasting 
life  all  the  way  through.  A written  guaran- 
tee— if  it  makes  you  feel  safer.  Write  for 
samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


Clark’s  Cutaway  Orchard  Harrows 


are  I 


WONDERS 


Two-Horse  Single  Action 
Cutaway  Orchard 
or  Farm  Harrow 
with  Extension 
Head,  Reversible; 
also  One-Horse 
Size. 


OTHER 

TOOLS 


Double  Action  Steel  Jointed  Pole  Cutaway 
Harrows.  (Can  be  Extended.)  For  orchard 
and  farm. 

THEE  BALERS  and  Box  Clamps  and  other 
Tools  for  Nurserymen.  Bragg  Tree  Digger, 
etc.  Best  pointed  and  Step  Ladders.  My 
Economy  Bolster  Springs  for  your  wagon, 
cheapest  and  most  serviceable.  Rhodes’ 
Pruning  Shears  and  Saws.  Otwell  Tree  Paint, 
O.  K.  Veneer  Tree  Protectors.  Cider  Mills 
and  Presses,  all  sizes.  Spraying  Outfits.  Best 
Spraying  Materials.  Wilson  Picking  Bags, 
etc.  Can  start  you  in  the  Canning  Business 
on  a Paying  Basis  for  Home  or  Farm.  If 
you  are  up-to-date  and  want  to  keep  posted 
on  the  good  and  valuable  things  for  farmers 
and  fruit  growers,  send  for  catalog. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL,  General  Agent, 
Box  300,  Kinmundy,  Illinois 


Always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


10*A  POUND 

forHOGS 


Farmers,  don’t  sell  your 
hogs  for  5 or  6 cents  and 
let  the  Beef  Trust  sell  the 
meat  at  15to20cts.  Butch- 
er your  hogs,  salt  and 
smoke  the  meat  yourself, 
sell  the  hams  and  bacon 
make  3 or  4 times  what  you  do  now 

use  WRIGHT’S  SMOKE 

'y  with  a 

smoked, 

ill  have  a most  delicious  navor  auu  wm  keep  sol - 
i,  sweet  and  free  from  insects  indefinitely.  A <oc 
Dttle  smokes  a barrel  of  meat. 

FREE  SAMPLE  BOTTLE  also  BOOKLET 

bout  Curing  and  “The  New  Way  of  Smoking 
leaf.”  Ask  your  druggist.  If  he  cannot  supply 
du  send  10  cts  and  names  of  five  who  smoke  meat 
ad  we  will  send  them  to  yon.  Be  sure  you  get 
Wright’s  Smoke.**  Made  by 

E.  H.  WRIGHT  CO.,  Ltd., 

665  Broadway,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


Holds  World’s  Record 


The  New  1910  Model 

U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

Is  emphatically  the  BEST 
and  the  only  one  for  YOU  to  buy* 

1.  It  skims  the  cleanest, 

2.  It’s  built  the  strongest, 
i 3.  It’s  the  easiest  cleaned. 

1 4.  It’s  the  most  convenient. 
[5.  It  requires  least  power. 

I The  U S.  defeated  all 
I otner  Separators  at  Seat- 
I tie  on  these  live  essential 
I points  and 


It  tells  J 
you 
all. 


| Vermont  Farm  Machiie  Co. 
■rllows  Ml*,  Vt..  U.  >.  A. 
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wc't.ng  ic  Stayman,  Delicious  and 
Black  Ecu  Davis. 

We  have  five  acres  of  orchard  that 
has  either  got  to  be  cut  down  or 
scnre  cf  the  trees  removed  because 
they  are  sc  thick.  If  any  one  can  tell 
us  ol  any  way  to  successfully  move 
an  apple  tree  we  would  appreciate  it. 

The  Fruit-Grower  cannot  refrain 
from  publishing  an  extract  from  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Mincer  which  ac- 
companied this  article:  “The  quality 

and  high  grade  of  the  entire  crop  can 
be  blamed  against  The  Fruit-Grower 
for  the  helpful  suggestions  during  the 
past  several  years.  I feel  that  my 
success  this  year  in  marketing  this 
fruit  at  such  high  prices,  was  due  to 
the  reports  of  fruit  prospects  which 
were  published  in  The  Fruit-Grower 
every  month." 

We  should  call  attention  to  another 
feature  of  Mr.  Mincer’s  work  during 
the  past  season  which  may  be  over- 
looked. When  Mr.  Mincer  saw  the 
splendid  fruit  from  the  Western 
states  at  the  National  Horticultural 
Congress  in  December,  1908,  he 
talked  with  men  like  Captain  J.  H. 
Shawhan  of  Idaho,  and  asked  them 
ah  sorts  of  questions  about  their  or- 
chard work.  Captain  Shawhan  asked 
Mr.  Mincer  how  many  acres  of  apple 
trees  he  had,  and  when  he  learned 
that  it  was  a large  orchard,  he  urged 
the  Iowa  man  to  concentrate  all  his 
efforts  on-  not  to  exceed  twenty  acres. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Mr.  Mincer  put 
in  the  season’s  work  in  twelve  acres. 
Which  all  goes  to  furnish  additional 
proof  that  most  orchardists  in  the 
Middle  West  are  trying  to  handle  too 
large  an  acreage. 

Spraying  In  Ohio. 

Was  the  lack  of  spraying  the  cause 
of  the  very  short  apple  crop  in  Ohio 
in  1909?  I am  inclined  to  think  much 
of  the  shortage  is  due  to  it.  In  my 
opinion,  if  the  trees  had  been  sprayed 
better  in  1908  and  also  in  1909  there 
would  have  been  more  fruit.  In  some 
cases  the  lack  of  spraying  caused  bad 
foliage  in  1908  and  in  turn  the  bloom 
was  light  or  not  strong  the  following 
spring,  and  the  result  was  no  fruit 
where  not  sprayed  properly  or  little, 
and  where  well  sprayed  there  was  a 
crop  in  keeping  with  the  conditions. 

In  other  cases  the  lack  of  bloom  is 
said  to  be  due  to  the  dry  fall  of  1908. 

In  other  cases  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  cause  for  so  little  bloom. 

In  the  orchards  where  thorough 
spraying  was  done  before  the  bloom 
came  out  and  then  following  the 
dropping  of  it  and  continued  through 
the  season,  there  were  fair  to  light 
crops  of  good  apples,  according  to 
the  bloom,  and  in  orchards  where 
spraying  was  lacking  before  the  bloom 
or  when  it  was  not  done  at  the  best 
time  or  not  thoroughly  done  and  then, 
when  the  bloom  dropped  the  owners 
could  see  many  of  the  little  apples 
falling,  as  is  always  the  case,  they  got 
weak-kneed  or  heart  failure  and  said 
they  were  all  falling  and  stopped 
spraying,  as  it  was  no  use  to  spray 
if  they  had  no  apples.  This  is  the 
worst  mistake  an  orchardist  can 
make,  and  the  result  was  no  apples  or 
very  few  and  poor  quality,  and  the 
foliage  not  the  best  and  the  trees  may 
be  lacking  in  vigor  or  bloom  another 
year  in  such  cases.  One  should  keep 
up  his  faith,  even  after  it  looks  like 
all  the  young  fruit  has  fallen,  and  con- 
tinue to  spray,  and  I have  never 
known  the  time  yet  when  those  who 
did  so  failed  to  have  enough  fruit 
to  pay  for  the  care  given.  In  many 
cases  I have  known  people  to  say  the 
blossoms  have  been  killed  by  frost  or 
freezing  and  they  had  all  dropped  off, 
and  quit  spraying  with  that  thought 
in  mind,  and  later  in  the  season  they 
have  admitted  that  if  they  had  con- 
tinued to  spray  they  would  have  had 
a fair  crop,  but  as  it  was  they  had 
only  a few  culls,  when  some  neighbor 
who  -continued  to  spray  had  a nice 
crop.  Never  quit  spraying  after  it 
looks  like  all  the  bloom  is  dropping, 
it  will  pay  to  keep  the  foliage  healthy 
if  the  fruit  should  be  gone. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has 
been  making  experiments  to  prove 


that  thorough  spraying  does  pay  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  last  spring 
they  sent  a representative  to  Wash- 
ington County,  where  practically  no 
spraying  had  been  done.  With  many 
orchards  which  used  to  produce  large 
crops  to  go  to  distant  markets,  they 
had  been  lacking  apples  for  home  use 
in  too  many  cases  for  several  years 
and  were  at  the  point  of  cutting  down 
the  orchards,  even  nice  Rome  Beauty 
trees,  till  they  were  told  that  spraying 
would  make  their  orchards  profitable. 
They  doubted  and  were  shown  by 
F.  H.  Ballou,  the  assistant  horticul- 
turist of  the  station,  that  what  they 
had  been  advising  would  change  their 
deficit  to  a good  balance,  as  proved 
to  be  the  case  in  Charles  W.  Oakes’ 
old  Rome  Beauty  orchard  on  the 
Ohio  river  bottom  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  county.  It  was  fairly  loaded 
and  so  many  orchards  had  so  little 
and  poor  fruit,  if  they  had  any,  that 
it  has  convinced  all  who  have  seen 
that  thorough  spraying  with  the  right 
kinds  of  fungicides  and  insecticides 
timely  applied  will  save  the  apples, 
and  now  orcharding  in  that  county 
and  adoining  country  is  on  the  boom 

At  Clyde,  in  Sandusky  County, 
Prof.  H.  A.  Gossard,  the  entomologist 
of  the  station,  made  experiments  prin- 
cipally for  the  control  of  the  codling 
moth,  but  used  fungicides  also  to  con- 
trol the  scab,  and  Mr.  Stokes’  or- 
chard yielded  bountifully  in  some  va- 
rieties, "the  Ben  Davis  paying  more 
than  $1,000  per  acre  in  1908,  and  ex- 
periments were  continued  in  1909  and 
the  Baldwins  promised  before  harvest 
to  pay  even  better  than  the  Ben  Davis 
did  the  year  before. 

In  the  orchard  of  B.  F.  McCown 
in  the  river  bottom  in  Lawrence 
County,  with  a sod  mulch  system, 
good  spraying  helped  produce  a boun- 
tiful crop  of  Grimes  Golden  and  a 
partial  crop  of  Rome  Beauty,  both  of 
fine  quality.  The  Grimes  yielded 
about  150  barrels,  which  sold  for 
$600  from  twenty-eight  trees  fourteen 
years  old  and  the  Rome  Beauty  had 
about  a third  of  a crop  and  some 
trees  of  other  varieties  for  home  use 
and  local  market  brought  the  returns 
up  to  nearly  $1,500  net  from  seven 
and  a half  acres.  Just  think  there  are 
many  orchards  that  with  the  proper 
care  would  produce  just  as  well  as 
the  cases  cited  and  the  owners  are 
scarcely  making  a living. 

U.  T.  COX. 

Lawrence  County,  Ohio. 

Spraying  in  Walla  Walla  Valley. 

For  San  Jose  scale  we  use  Rex 
lime-sulphur,  usually  at  rate  of  one 
gallon  to  eleven  gallons  of  water,  but 
where  scale  is  bad  it  is  best  to  use 
1 to  10.  Use  a nozzle  with  an  elbow, 
so  the  mixture  can  be  put  on  every 
part  of  the  tree.  It  is  best  to  add 
six  to  eight  pounds  of  lime  to  a barrel 
of  the  mixture,  which  will  whiten  the 
solution,  and  then  the  operator  can 
see  that  every  part  of  the  tree  is  cov- 
ered. 

For  codling  moth  we  use  arsenate 
of  lead,  usually  at  rate  of  one  pound 
to  forty  gallons  of  water.  We  have 
found  that  a single  spraying  here  will 
not  control  this  insect.  We  spray 
very  thoroughly  in  the  blossoms  just 
before  the  calyx  cup  closes,  and  three 
times  afterward.  We  determine  the 
proper  time  for  subsequent  applica- 
tions by  placing  worms  of  the  moth 
in  jars  or  cages  and  ascertain  when 
they  emerge  as  moths.  For  the  sec- 
ond spraying,  we  allow  ten  days  to 
elapse  after  the  moths  appear  before 
spraying,  but  for  the  second  brood  we 
allow  only  six  days. 

C.  L.  WHITNEY. 
Inspector  Fourteenth  District 


DO  YOU  realize 
that  when  you 
let  manure  lie 
out  in  the  barnyard 
in  the  sun  and  rain' 
that  you  are  literally 
wasting  one  of  your 

most  valuable  farm  products?  . 

And  do  you  realize  that  you  are  making  still  greater  waste 
every  time  you  haul  out  a load  of  manure  and  throw  it  off  in 
piles  or  attempt  to  spread  it  with  a pitchfork? 

Every  ton  of  manure  you  can  scrape  up  is  worth  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $4.00.  It  would  cost  you  that  much  if  you 
attempted  to  buy  it.  It  would  cost  you  stfll* more  to  buy  com- 
mercial fertilizers  to  take  its  place. 

That  makes  your  duty  to  yourself  plain.  You  ought  to 
own  an  I.  H.  C.  manure  spreader  and  avoid  all  manure  waste. 
You  may  have  your  choice  of  three  most  excellent  machines: 

The  Cloverleaf  is  an  endless-apron  spreader. 

The  Corn  King  and  the  Kemp  20th  Century  are  of  the 

return-apron  type. 

- Any  one  of  these  machines  will  prove  a great  time  and 
labor  saver  for  you.  They  all  make  the  manure  fine,  so  that 
it  is  in  condition  to  nourish  your  growing  crops.  They  spread 
it  as  thick  or  thin  as  you  may  require  and  far  more  evenly  than 
you  can  with  a pitchfork.  The  effect  on  the  first  crop  is  greater 
than  can  be  secured  with  hand-spreading;  the  permanent  bene- 
fit to  your  land  is  greater,  and  the  same  amount  of  manure 
covers  practically  twice  as  much  ground  and  requires  only 
half  the  labor  on  your  part. 

Do  you  not  feel  that  you  should  have  the  benefit  of  so 
valuable  a machine? 

Call  on  our  local  agent  and  investigate.  He  will  supply 
you  with  catalogues  and  particulars.  Or,  if  you  prefer, 
address  us  for  catalogue  and  further  information. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

CHICAGO.  V S.  A. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower 


Apple  Seedlings 

We  have  some  surplus,  both  American  and  French 
grown.  All  grades  for  grafting  and  budding. 

Imported  FruitTree  Stocks 

Now  arriving — Cherry,  Pear  and  Plum  Stocks. 

ALL  GRADES. 

\ Piece  and  Whole  Root 

Apple  Lrraits  order  quickly 

Also  a complete  line  of  General  Nursery. Stock;  mostly 
in  storage.  Send  List  for  Prices. 

WANTED— APPLE  SCIONS 

Shenandoah  Nurseries 

D,  S.  LAKE,  Prop.  SHENANDOAH,  IOWA. 
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Get  My  Big  Split-Hickory  Book,  Sure  This  Year 

¥ — 4-  Poir  i-Ka  Poctactf*  .lust1  Sfind  Y out*  Nan 


SHows  1 25  Styles 
FREER 


Let  Me  Pay  the  Postage — Just  Send  Your  Name 

^ T START  right  out  to  show  you  saving,  direct  prices,  laro-e  number  of  sales  (over  150,000  buggies  now)  ge 

1 and  over  125  styles  of  Famous  Split-Hickory  1910  \ ehi- 
clcs  and  high-grade  harness,  by  spending  8 cents  postage 
to  mail  you  my  splendid  1910  Big,  Free,  color-illustrated 
Book  of  Styles.  Select  what  you  want— choice  of  trim- 
mings and  finish, etc.— made-to-order.  I ship  promptly  on 

30  Days’  Free  Road  Test 

I can  afford  to  do  this  because  I know  you’ll  be  pleased 
—because  my  vehicles  and  harness  are  made  right— be- 
cause I save  you  big  money  on  prices  by  taking  only  one 
small  maker’s  profit— becauso  my  immense  production 


and  large  number  of  sales  (over  150,000  buggies  now)  get 
the  best  grade  of  materialsanci  work  for 
you  and  save  me  on  costs— you  get  my  ( 

2 Years’  Guarantee  the  largest 

exclusive  vehicle  and  harness  factory  in 
the  world.  Write  me  today. 

H.  C.  Phelps,  President. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 

Sta.  46 , Columbus,  0. 


H.  C.  PHELPS 
Manufacturer  Split 
Hickory  Vehicles 


SAVE  *2652. AND  UP  ON  PRICES 


Home. 

30  Days ’Free  O 
Road  Test—  ^ 
Two  Years’  ^ 
Guarantee.  ^ 
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Blackberry  Root  Cuttings 


As  we  have  had  scores  of  inquiries 
as  to  the  advisability  of  planting 
blackberry  root  cuttings,  either  to 
grow  plants  or  commercial  planta- 
tions, we  will  try  to  answer  all 
through  The  Fruit-Grower.  We  are 
greatly  surprised  to  find  sc  many 
otherwise  up-to-date  nurserymen  and 
fruit  growers  still  selling  and  plant- 
ing sucker  plants  exclusively,  when 
for  twenty  years  it  has  been  fully 
demonstrated  that  the  root  cuttings 
make  both  the  ideai  plant  and  plan- 
tation; in  fact,  the  only  plant  with  a 
perfect  root  system,  well  branched 
and  braced  in  every  direction,  full  of 
fibrous  roots,  buds,  vigor  and  vitality 
and  containing  the  least  possible 
amount  of  old  wood,  and  will  make 
a plantation  that  will  have  none  of 
the  worms  and  insects  that  are  trans- 
planted to  new  fields  in  the  roots  of 
sucker  plants,  whose  roots  must  be 
largely  old  wood,  therefore  more  or 
less  diseased.  As  root  cuttings  make 
a plantation  with  a system  of  roots 
absolutely  perfect,  it  will  come  into 
bearing  sooner,  withstand  drouth 
much  better  and  produce  more,  larger 


ing  most  vitality  and  greatest  number 
of  buds,  preference  being  given  to 
the  roots  near  the  main  stalk  or 
crown  of  the  cane,  the  cross  roots  and 
“T  shaped  roots.  This  requires  very 
careful  hand  work,  as  all  small, 
fibrous  or  weak  roots  must  be  dis- 
carded, being  careful  all  the  while 
not  to  expose  roots  to  drying  winds, 
sun  or  frost,  and  to  keep  them  just 
about  as  moist  as  when  first  dug. 

The  best  roots  selected  as  above 
are  cut  into  three  to  four-inch  pieces, 
this  being  the  standard  lengths;  they 
are  then  placed  in  moist  earth  or 
sand  in  layers  one  inch  deep,  using 
great  care  to  select  a location  where 
no  water  will  stand  and  freeze.  Here 
nature  puts  forth  her  great  effort  at 
reproduction  and  heads  the  cut  ends 
with  a wax-like  substance  and  by 
early  springtime  the  ends  are  com- 
pletely re-calloused  and  innumerable 
buds  are  started  all  along  the  cutting, 
sometimes  hundreds  on  a singe  piece. 
One  or  two  buds  will  be  larger  than 
others  and  start  upwards  to  make 
the  can  or  top  growth,  part  of  the 
other  buds  make  fibrous  roots  and  by 
planting  time  in  spring  each  cutting 
is  a miniature  plant  with  more  life, 
more  vigor,  more  capabilities  and 


and  better  fruit  that  will  never  dry 
and  adhere  to  the  canes,  making  the 
so-called  “stick  tights”  that  are  the 
results  of  a poor,  one-sided,  straggly, 
shallow  root  system  of  the  sucker 
plant. 

The  two  plants  shown  here  were 
taken  from  adjoining  rows  wherej 
soil,  cultivation  and  all  other  condi- 
tions were  exactly  alike,  except  that 
the  one  on  the  right  with  one  straight 
stalk  was  a sucker  plant  and  the  one 
on  the  left  with  branched  top  and 
good  root  system  was  a standard 
three  and  one-half  inch  root  cutting 
planted  same  day  that  the  sucker 
plant  was  set. 

Twenty;  years  ago  we  saw  some 
misguided  fruit  growers  taking  up 
sucker  sprouts  from  apple  plum  and 
cherry  trees  and  setting  them  for  a 
commercial  orchard.  At  that  time  it 
was  not  so  well  known  that  those 
trees,  having  only  one  or  two  coarse 
roots,  would  soon  tumble  over  and 
make  a most  unsightly  as  well  as  an 
unprofitable  orchard.  They  have 
now  “got  wise”  on  the  sucker  fruit 
tree,  but  many  are  fully  as  ignorant 
on  propagating  from  the  sucker  plant. 

The  writer  has  been  putting  up 
blackberry  root  cuttings  for  twenty 
years  and  we  find  out  new  points  on 
this  line  of  work  every  season.  To 
have  the  greatest  success  with  cut- 
tings it  is  important  to  have  them 
dug,  cut  and  re-calloused  in  the 
proper  manner  and  at  the  proper 
season.  We  have  had  the  best  re- 
sults from  growing  our  plantations 
on  new  loose  soil,  from  root  cuttings 
and  cultivating  well  until  second  fall 
from  planting,  or  till  they  are  two 
years  old,  then  during  the  month  of 
October  we  dig  up  the  entire  planta- 
tion complete  and  grade  out  and  use 
only  the  medium  to  large  roots,  show- 


more  genuine  merit  than  any  ten 
sucker  plants  that  ever  grew.  The 
price  is  another  feature  in  favor  of 


INSOMNIA 


Leads  to  Madness,  if  not  Remedied 
in  Time. 


“Experiments  satisfied  me,  some  5 
years  ago,’  writes  a Topeka  woman, 
that  coffee  was  the  direct  cause  of 
the  insomnia  from  which  I suffered 
terribly,  as  well  as  the  extreme  ner- 
vousness and  acute  dyspepsia  which 
made  life  a most  painful  thing  for 


“I  had  been  a coffee  drinker  since 
childhood,  and  did  not  like  to  think 
that  the  beverage  was  doing  me  all 
this  harm.  But  it  was,  and  the  time 
came  when  I had  to  face  that  fact, 
and  protect  myself.  I therefore  gave 
up  coffee  abruptly  and  absolutely, 
and  adopted  Postum  for  my  hot  drink 
at  meals. 

“I  began  to  note  improvement 
in  my  condition  very  soon  after  I 
took  on  Postum.  The  change  pro- 
ceeded gradually,  but  surely,  and  it 
was  a matter  of  only  a few  weeks 
before  I found  myself  entirely  re- 
lieved— the  nervousness  passed  away, 
my  digestive  apparatus  was  restored 
to  normal  efficiency,  and  I began  to 
sleep,  restfully  and  peacefully. 

“These  happy  conditions  have  con- 
tinued during  all  of  the  5 years,  and 
I am  safe  in  saying  that  I owe  them 
entirely  to  Postum,  for  when  I began 
to  drink  it  I ceased  to  use  medicines.” 
Read  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to 
Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a Rea- 
son.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


Big  Crops 


availing  Planters 
MNORIHWESTtRNTrees 


Vi- 


Let  the  selection  of  good  fruit  trees  be  your  first  thought 
in  setting  out  an  orchard  — whether  it  be  a dozen  trees  to 
supply  fruit  for  home  use,  or  a thousand  for  a commercial 
planting.  Thrifty,  vigorous  trees;  trees  with  lots  of  good 
roots  and  firm,  m.ature  wood;  these  are  the  kind  of  trees 
that  we  grow  — and  they  are  the  kind  that  you  should 
plant,  because  they  begin  bearing  early  and  continue  to  bear 
through  a long  life  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  owier. 


We  Have  Made  a Study  of  Fruit- 
Growing  in  the  Central  West 


We  grow  and  sell  only  the  varieties  that  we  know  will  succeed  — such  kinds  as 
will  thrive  in  the  soil  and  climate  of  your  locality.  Profitable  fruit-growing 
offers  wonderful  inducements  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  but  success  depends 
largely  on  starting  with  the  right  kind  of  trees. 

We  can  supply  them  at  less  expense  to  you,  counting  transportation  charges, 
than  if  you  ordered  from  more  distant  nurseries.  Besides,  we  will  save  time 
getting  them  to  you,  and  our  guarantee  that  every  variety  is  genuine  protects 
you  absolutely.  Write  for  our  book,  “Iowa-Grown  Fruits  and  Flowers.”  Free! 


NORTHWESTERN  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box  178D,  BOONE,  IOWA 


The  Codling  Moth,  greatly  enlarged. 


Save  Your  Fruit  From  Damage 


The  widespread  increase  of  the  codling  moth  and  other  insects  injuri- 
ous to  fruit  trees  causes  an  annual  loss  to  growers  throughout  the  country  of 
several  million  dollars. 

The  surest  way  for  you  to  prevent  your  fruit  from  being  wormy  or 
badly  damaged  is  to  carry  out  a regular  plan  of  spraying  with  some  reliable 
material. 


Shbrwin-  Williams 


NEW  PROCESS  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 


is  so  prepared  that  it  is  in  the  very  finest  state  of  sub-aivision.  It  will  not 
burn  the  foliage,  but  is  extremely  effective  in  killing  such  insects  as  the 
codling  moth,  curculio,  etc.  In  spraying  for  these  two  insect  pests  we 
recommend  a dilution  of  from  4 to  6 lbs.  to  100  gallons  of  water. 

Write  for  our  Arsenate  of  Lead  booklet. 


The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS  OFTHE  HIGHEST  GRADE 
INSECTICIDES  AND  FUNGICIDES 
713  CANAL  ROAD,  N.  W..  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Prepared  Spray  Mixtures 


OUR  Spray  Mixtures  are  always  ready  for  use  by  adding  water. 

They  are  the  best  and  cheapest — no  dirt  nor  bother  in  mixing; 
no  waste;  thousands  of  pleased  customers. 

Catalogue  describing  fourteen  different  prepared  Spray  Mixtures, 
also  Spray  Pumps  and  Canning  Outfits  manufactured  by  us,  and 
illustrations  of  various  insects  and  pests,  which  are  so  destructive  to 
fruit  and  vegetable  crops,  mailed  free. 

QUINCY  SPRAY  MIXTURE  CO.,  Box  201-B,  Quincy,  III. 


the  cuttings,  as  they  can  be  obtained 
from  almost  any  reliable  plant  nur- 
sery at  from  $1  to  $2  per  thousand, 
according  to  variety  wanted. 

ALVIA  G.  GRAY. 

Pekin,  Ind. 

Bracing  Loaded  Fruit  Trees. 

In  1908  one  orchardist  in  Washing- 
ton used  12,000  feet  of  lumber  to 
prop  his  apple-tree  limbs  to  enable 
them  to  support  their  load  of  fruit.  I 
think  my  plan  much  better.  It  is  to 
stand  a pole  in  a vertical  position 
against  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  wire 
it  to  the  trunk.  Then  run  guys  of 
wire  or  rope  from  the  pole  to  the 
loaded  limbs  on  every  side,  and  then 
the  limbs  will  pull  against  each  other. 
Or  the  limbs  can  be  surrounded  with 
hoops  of  wire  or  willow,  and  then 
drawn  toward  the  center.  These  can 
be  left  on  the  trees  and  they  will  not 
be  in  the  way  of  cultivator. 

F,  F,  GEORGE. 

Fraser,  Idaho. 


Only  a Half  a 
Cent  a Tree 


Will  Protect  Your  Trees  Against  Rabbits, 
i>U--e,  Borers,  Sunscald,  Etc. 


The 


Hawkeye 

Tree 


Protector 


WILL  DO  IT. 

The  price  is  $5.00  per  thou- 
sand; 75c  per  hundred.  Don't 
wait  until  it  is  too  late. 


ORDER  NOW. 

BURLINGTON  BASKET  CO. 

BURLINGTON.  IOWA 

Makers  of  All  Rinds  of  Baskets. 


IFM?  A f Tree  Pruner 

I 1 1*  A I Best  tool  made.  Something  new. 
Il/lJiAU  Agents  make  big  money  with  it. 

H.  J Rogers,  Mechanic* burg,  Ohio. 
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Lime-Sulphur  for  Apple  Scab 


Report  of  Experiments  in  Virginia,  Under  Direction 
of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture— By  W.  M.  Scott 


NOZZLES,  HOSE,  FITTINGS,  ETC 


though  the  results  cannot  be  consid- 
ered entirely  conclusive,  it  is  cer- 
tainly desirable  to  give  the  fruit 
growers  the  information  as  fast  as  it 
is  obtained. 

Experiments  of  1909. 

During  the  past  season  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Leslie  Pierce,  the 
writer  conducted  experiments  in  three 
different  localities  in  Virginia  (Crozet, 
Fisherville  and  Mt.  Jackson)  on  Yel- 
low Newtown,  Winesap,  York  Im- 


Nevei  in  the  history  of  spraying  has 
there  been  such  widespread  interest 
in  the  development  of  new  fungicides. 
The  fruit  growers  are  clamoring  for 
a substitute  for  Bordeaux  mixture, 
manufacturing  chemists  are  rushing 
on  the  market  with  various  new 
preparations  intended  for  the  control 
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the  apple  growers  on  account  of  its 
injurious  effect  upon  the  fruit  and 
foliage  of  certain  varieties  of  apples 
and  a reliable  substitute  for  it  would 
be  highly  prized.  Bordeaux  mixture 
is,  undoubtedly,  the  best  all  around 
fungicide  known  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  apple  growers  have  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  giving  it  up. 
However  its  russet  effect  on  the  fruit 
of  certain  varieties  as  Ben  Davis,  Jon- 
athan, Yellow  Newtown,  Wagener, 
and  others,  is' so  objectionable,  that  it 
seems  highly  desirable  if  not  nec- 
essary to  adopt  a less  injurious  fungi- 
cide even  at  the  risk  of  a partial  sac- 
rifice of  efficiency  in  the  control  of 
diseases. 

In  the  January,  19Q9,  issue  of  The 
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WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CATAI.OGCE  AND  PRICES 


F.  E.  MYERS  & BRO.  Ashland,  Ohio 


ASHLAND  PUMP  & HAY  TOOL  WORKS 


Boy  Spraying  Outfit  muuntoii 

on  a broad  tired  wheel  truck  will  enable  yu  to  spray  thor- 
oughly  and  at  the  same  time  get  over  the  whole  orchard  in  the 
shortest  time  in  Spring:  when  every  minute  counts.  You  will  get  better 
fruit  that  will  sell  at  a higher  price  because  it  is  not  damaged  by  worms,  cur- 
culms  and  other  inject  pest9  or  by  any  of  the  fungus  growths. 

You  will  get  more  fruit,  and  rid  your  trees  of  the  enemies  that  weaken  and 
destroy  them  by  using  a 

W Waterloo  Boy  Spraying  Outfit  1 

W The  power  is  opr  4 ejele,  water  cooled,  open  jacket,  frost-proof,  2 horse  power  Waterloo  ’ 
W Boy  Pumping  Engine.  This  is  the  simplest  engine  built  and  big  enough  to  operate  four  leads 
J of  hose  and  light  enough  to  make  it  easy  to  pull  about.  It  is  built  j^stthe  sai^  asmir 
' larger  engi  nes,  and  it  carries  the  same  binding  guarantee  of  five  years  satisfactory  service 
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Fig.  ?, — York  Imperial  tree  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  showing  good 
foliage. 

the  rate  of  2 pounds  to  50  gallons  was 
used  with  the  self-boiled  lime-sul- 
phur, the  home-boiled  lime-sulphur 
and  the  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  trees 
were  sprayed  first  just  before  they 
bloomed;  second  as  soon  as  the  petals 
fell;  third  three  to  four  weeks  later, 
and  fourth  nine  to  ten  weeks  after  the 
netals  fell. 


Fruit-Grower  the  writer  gave  a brief 
account  of  experiments  for  the  con- 
trol of  apple  scab  with  lime-sulphur 
mixture  which  were  conducted  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture the  previous  year.  Similar 
experiments  were  conducted  by  the 
writer  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try during  the  past  season,  and  al- 


Effect  on  Foliage. 

In  every  case  where  paris  green 
was  used  with  the  commercial  lime- 
sulphur  the  foliage  was  badly  burned, 
and  in  some  instances  the  trees 
sprayed  with  this  combination  lost 
half  of  their  foliage.  It,  therefore, 
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th(  tasual  observer,  At  the  rate  of 
S gallons  tc.  50  gallons  of  water,  with 
'*  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead,  the  mix- 
ture miured  the  foliage  considerably 
sc  that  a small  per  cent  of  the  leaves 
dropped  off.  Even  here,  however,  the 
injury  was  no  more  severe  than  that 
caused  by  3-3-50  Bordeaux  mixture 
on  the  same  varieties.  It  appears  from 
this  test  that  two  gallons  to  fifty  is 
the  very  maximum  strength  that  can 
be  used  with  any  degree  of  safety. 

The  commercial  lime-sulphur,  two 
gallons  to  fifty  gallons  of  water,  with- 
out any  poison,  injured  the  foliage 
slightly  more  than  the  same  mixture 
with  arsenate  of  lead.  The  arsenate 
of  lead  apparently  reduced  the  caus- 
tic properties  of  the  lime-sulphur, 
rendering  the  mixture  less  injurious 
to  apple  foliage. 

The  home-boiled  solution,  contain- 
ing 5 pounds  of  sulphur  and  2x/2 
pounds  of  lime  to  50  gallons  of  water, 
with  2 pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead, 
caused  very  little  or  practically  no  in- 
jury. It  was  made  by  boiling  10 
pounds  of  sulphur  and  5 pounds  of 
lime  with  water  in  a kettle  over  a fire 
45  minutes.  This,  when  diluted,  was 
enough  for  100  gallons  of  spray. 

The  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  and 
arsenate  of  lead  caused  no  injury 


little  on  Winesap.  Some  of  the  in- 
jured leaves  dropped  from  time  to 
time,  so  that  the  foliage  was  some- 
what thinned  out  toward  the  end  of 
the  season,  but  the  damage  could  not 
be  considered  serious. 

The  weather  was  cloudy  and  rainy 
from  early  spring  up  to  about  July 
1,  so  that  the  conditions  were  favor- 
able to  the  development  of  spray  in- 
jury. It  turned  dry  about  midsummer 
and  practically  no  rain  fell  during 
the  remainder  of  the  season. 

The  Control  of  Diseases. 

In  the  orchards  where  these  ex- 
periments were  conducted  none  of 
the  apple  diseases  developed  to  a 
serious  extent  so  that  the  test  was 
not  a severe  one.  The  apple  leaf-spot, 
so  common  throughout  Virginia,  was 
entirely  controlled  by  all  the  mixtures 
used.  The  self-boiled  lime-sulphur 
made  the  best  showing  in  this  connec- 
tion, because  it  not  only  controlled 
the  leaf-spot  but  did  not  injure  the 
foliage  and  apparently  had  a stimulat- 
ing effect  on  the  trees.  All  the  lime- 
sulphur  mixtures,  as  well  as  the  Bor 
deaux,  controlled  the  sooty  fungus 
and  an  undetermined  fruit  spot  which 
was  common  the  past  season  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

Unfortunately  for  the  experiment, 


J Unsprayed  York  Imperial  trees  in  same  orchard  with  those  shown 
in  Figs.  1 and  2,  showing  defoliation  due  to  leaf-spot.  u wun  lnose  snown 


whatever;  in  fact,  the  foliage  sprayed 
with  this  mixture  had  a bright-green 
vigorous  appearance  throughout  the 
season.  The  leaves  were  noticeably 
larger,  the  buds  were  plumper,  and 
the  trees  made  more  growth  than 
those  sprayed  with  the  other  lime- 
sulphur  preparations  or  with  Bor- 
deaux. The  leaves  on  the  trees 
sprayed  with  the  lime-sulphur  solu- 
tions were  apparently  somewhat 
dwarfed,  due,  perhaps,  to  the  caustic 
effect  of  the  sulphides. 

The  Bordeaux  mixture  caused  con- 
siderable spotting  and  yellowing  of 
the  leaves  on  York  Imperial,  Ben 
Davis  and  Yellow  Newtown,  but  very 
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apple  scab  was  not  very  severe  in  any 
of  the  orchards  treated.  However, 
considerable  scab  developed  on  the 
unsprayed  Winesaps  in  the  Fisherville 
orchard.  The  crop  from  four  trees  in 
each  of  the  more  important  plots  was 
picked  and  sorted  and  the  scab  re- 
sults are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

Spray  Mixture  P.  C. 

Plot-  Used.  Scabby 

2 —  Commercial  lime-sulphur  2 to 

50  and  paris  green  0.63 

3 —  Commercial  lime-sulphur  2 to 

50  and  arsenate  of  lead....  0.51 

4 —  Self-boiled  lime-sulphur  10- 

10-50  and  arsenate  of  lead..  3.75 
6 — Bordeaux  mixture  3-3-50  and 

arsenate  of  lead  2.15 

8 — Check — unsprayed  30.27 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that 
the  scab  was  held  down  to  less  than 
1 per  cent  of  the  crop  by  the  com- 
mercial lime-sulphur,  to  3J4  by  self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur  and  to  about  2 
per  cent  by  Bordeaux  mixtu  l 

that  30  per  cent  of  the  unsprayed  fruit 
was  affected  with  scab.  The  disease 
was  well  controlled  by  all  the  mix- 
tures, but  it  will  be  noted  that  it  was 
not  particularly  bad  on  the  unsprayed 
trees,  so  that  the  test  could  not  be 
considered  a severe  one.  None  of 
the  Winesaps  were  sprayed  with  the 
weaker  commercial  preparations,  nor 
with  the  home-boiled  lime-sulphur. 

Similar  experiments  were  conducted 
at  Douglas,  Mich.,  in  co-operation 
with  the  bureau  of  entomology,  and 
the  results  of  that  work  were  much 
the  same  as  those  obtained  in  Vir- 
ginia. However,  the  injury  to  apple 
foliage  by  the  commercial  lime-sul- 
phur (2  to  50)  was  rather  more  severe 
in  Michigan  than  in  Virginia.  On  the 
Wagener  variety  the  scab  disease  was 
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Fig.  4— CROP  OF 
This  tree  was  sprayed  with  commer 
piles  on  the  right. 

sprayed  with  the  several  lime-sulphur 
mixtures  was  smoother  and  more 
highly  colored  than  that  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux  mixture.  The  Bordeaux 
russeted  the  fruit  of  the  Wagener 
and  Ben  Davis  so  that  it  did  not  have 
the  finish  required  for  fancy  apples. 
A small  per  cent  of  it  had  to  be  dis- 
carded as  cull  fruit  on  account  of  the 
roughened  appearance  due  to  the  Bor- 
deaux. The  Yellow  Newtowns  were 
russeted  considerably  and  the  Wine- 
saps  only  'slightly,  while  the  York 
Imperial  showed  no  russet  effect 
whatever. 

The  lime-sulphur  sprays  caused  no 
russeting  and  the  fruit  sprayed  with 
these  mixtures  was  smooth,  clean  and 
highly  colored. 


APPLES  FROM  A WACENER  TREE  AT  DOUGLAS,  MICH. 

cial  lime-sulphur  ard  arsenate  of  lead.  Fruit  free  from  scab,  except  the  small 


minor  troubles,  as  well  as  apple  scab, 
but  so  far  it  has  not  proved  to  be  a 
satisfactory  remedy  for  apple  blotch 
(Phyllosticta)  and  bitter  rot.  How- 
ever, the  experiments  on  these  two 
diseases  have  not  been  carried  far 
enough  to  determine  what  may  be 
expected  of  the  lime-sulphur  solution 
toward  their  control.  In  sections 
where  spraying  for  bitter  rot  is  re- 
quired the  lime-sulphur  treatment  for 
scab  could  be  followed  by  applications 
of  Bordeaux  for  bitter  rot. 

The  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  is  en- 
tirely harmless  to  apple  foliage  and 
apparently  has  a stimulating  effect, 
but  it  is  not  quite  as  effective  against 
scab  as  the  boiled  wash. 

Our  experiments  show  that  it  will 


effect  to  some  extent  and  does  not 
lose  any  of  its  insecticidal  value  by 
reason  of  the  combination. 

■Sj-k 

Is  This  Paradise? 

A letter  from  F.  F.  George,  Fraser, 
Idaho,  leads  one  to  wonder  if  he  has 
found  the  fruit  grower’s  paradise 
certainly,  from  what  he  says,  it  must 
be  close  to  the  promised  land.  He 
writes: 

“Strawberries  never  heave  here,  and 
are  not  mulched.  Bartlett  pears  bear 
when  set  alone.  Black  raspberry 
plants  sprout  and  make  plants  equal 
to  t-ip  plants.  Apple  limbs,  while  at- 
tached to  the  tree,  will  root  if  buried 
and  make  fine  trees.  It  is  almost  im- 
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Fie  5 CROP  OF  APPLES  FROM  AN  UNSPRAYED  WAGENER  TREE.  . 

This  tree  is  in  same  orchard  as  one  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  pile  on  the  left  is  sound,  while  the  two  piles  on  the  right 
are  scabby.  (Figs.  4 and  5 photographed  by  R.  W.  Braucher.) 


Conclusions. 

The  writer  feels  that  the  informa- 
tion at  hand  is  not  sufficient  upon 
which  to  base  definite  conclusions  and 
recommendations.  It  seems  evident, 
however,  that  a lime-sulphur  prepara- 
tion in  one  form  or  another  is  destined 
to  largely  take  the  place  of  Bordeaux 
mixture  in  spraying  varieties  of  apples 
subject  to  serious  injury  from  appli- 
cations of  the  latter. 

A lime-sulphur  solution  containing, 
when  diluted,  about  4 pounds  of  sul- 
phur to  50  gallons  of  water,  appears 
at  present  to  be  the  most  promising 
preparation.  This  may  be  obtained 
by  using  the  commercial  solution  at 
the  rate  of  l]/2  gallons  to  50  gallons 
of  water,  or  by  preparing  the  lime- 
sulphur  mixture  at  home  in  the  usual 
way  and  diluting  it  so  that  each  50 
gallons  will  contain  4 pounds  of  sul- 
phur. The  mixture  at  this  strength 
injured  apple  foliage  in  Virginia  very 
little  and  if  these  results  can  be  taken 
as  conclusive,  the  apple  grower  would 
be  reasonably  safe  in  using  it  for  the 
control  of  scab;  but  under  different 
conditions  the  results  might  be  dif- 
ferent and  the  matter  must  still  be 
considered  as  experimental.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  results  of  our 
experiments  extending  over  three 
years  and  those  obtained  by  other 


control  mild  cases  of  scab  and  will 
entirely  prevent  leaf-spot,  “fruit-spot,  ’ 
and  the  sooty  fungus,  but  in  sections 


possible  to  bud  cherry  and  peach 
trees  here,  but  grafts  do  well.  Nuts 
will  not  ripen  here.  Plenty  of  squash 
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For  every  Man-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer  we  sell  we  will  credit  you  with  $3.50 
or  send  check.  . 

For  every  Horse-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer  we  sell  we  will  credit  you  $8.50  or  send 
check. 

We  do  all  corresponding  and  selling.  All  you  need  do  is  to  show  the  sprayer.  Many  have 
paid  for  their  sprayer  in  this  way.  This  offer  is  good  for  only  the  first  order  in  each  locality. 
Don’t  delay.  Send  the  coupon  or  post  card  NOW. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFC.  CO.#  104  North  St.  Canton,  Ohio 


This  Coupon  icill 
not  appear  again 

H L HURST  MFG.  CO.,  184  North  St.,  Canton,  O. 

’ Send  me  your  Catalogue,  Spraying  Guide,  and  special  offer  on  the  sprayer 
marked  with  an  X below.  _ _ , . e 

Man-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 

Horse-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 

— Fitz-All  Barrel  Sprayer. 


NAME 

ADDRESS. 


held  down  to  4.8  per  cent  of  the  crop 
by  the  commercial  lime-sulphur  and 
arsenate  of  lead,  to  3.6  per  cent  by 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  19  per  cent  by 
self-boiled  lime-sulphur,  while  81  per 
cent  of  the  unsprayed  fruit  was 
scabby.  ft  appears,  therefore,  that 
the  lime-sulphur  solution  is  as  effec- 
tive in  controlling  apple  scab  as  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  while  the  self-boiled 
wash  is  not  so  good  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

Effect  On  the  Fruit. 

In  all  the  orchards  treated  the  fruit 


workers,  i would  not  hesitate  to  use 
the  mixture  for  apple  scab  on  varieties 
subject  to  Bordeaux  injury. 

Our  experiments  of  1908  and  1909, 
as  well  as  the  published  records  of 
other  investigators,  show  that  the 
lime-sulphur  solution  is  apparently 
as  effective  as  Bordeaux  in  the  con- 
trol of  apple  scab.  Under  more  se- 
vere conditions  than  those  which  ex- 
isted in  the  experiment  orchards,  the 
lime-sulphur  treatment  might  fail, 
but  at  present  it  is  very  promising. 

It  will  control  leaf-spot  and  other 


where  scab  is  a serious  disease  this 
wash  would  probably  be  insufficient. 
In  the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia, 
where  scab  rarely  occurs  except  in  a 
mild  form  and  under  similar  condi 
lions  elsewhere,  the  self-boiled  lime-  , 
sulphur  would  perhaps  be  preferable 
to  either  the  boiled  wash  or  Bor- 
deaux. 

Arsenate  of  lead  is  unquestionably  1 
the  poison  to  use  with  the  Iime-sul-  | 
phur  mixtures.  Instead  of  increasing 
the  poisonous  properties  of  the  mix- 
ture it  apparently  has  the  opposite 


bugs  here,  but  they  do  not  infest 
vines.  No  tomato  worms  here,  no 
scale,  no  codling  moth,  no  curculio.” 
Whew!  What  does  a man  do  there 
to  occupy  his  time? 


rfestSprayPump 
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Easterners  Oppose  Irrigation  Enter- 
prises. 

Reference  has  been  made  before  to 
the  fight  which  certain  Eastern  farm 
papers  are  making  upon  the  govern- 
ment’s reclamation  policy.  Among 
the  leaders  in  this  fight  is  the  Coun- 
try Gentleman,  a really  good  farm 
paper,  which  seems  to  be  opposed  to 
the  government’s  aiding  irrigation  en- 
terprises in  any  way  whatever.  From 
a late  issue  of  this  paper  we  republish 
the  following: 

“ ‘I  commend  to  your  careful  consid- 
eration the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  as  showing  the  immense 
sphere  of  usefulness  which  that  de- 
partment now  fills,  and  the  wonderful 
addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  entire 
nation  made  by  the  farmers  of  this 
country  in  the  crops  of  the  current 
year.’  The  foregoing  is  the  reference 
by  the  President  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  his  message  to  Congress. 
That  is  all  very  well — as  talk,  which  is 
proverbially  inexpensive.  Meanwhile, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration, no  less  than  during  the 
Roosevelt  period  of  unhappy  memory, 
the  government  seems  likely  to  con- 
tinue its  direct  attacks  on  the  prosper- 
ity of  every  established  farmer,  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  wild  irrigation 
schemes  of  the  Far  West,  the  plotters 
growing  bolder  and  bolder.  A bill  has 
already  been  presented  to  the  senate 
proposing  a bond  issue  of  $30,000,000  to 
continue  this  work  of  depressing  the 
value  of  every  unirrigated  farm  in  all 
the  country.  It  should  never  be  forgot- 
ten— it  very  often  is  forgotten — that 
the  menace  to  the  established  agricul- 
ture of  the  country  from  the  new  irri- 
gated farms  of  the  West  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  three  great  channels  of 
mischief  that  everybody  would  think  of 
— their  competition  in  products,  in  ab- 
sorbing labor  that  is  needed  on  the 
farms  now  in  operation,  and  in  taking 
the  money  of  people  who  might  other- 
wise buy  or  hire  farms  from  private 
owners.  These  three  are  bad  enough; 
but  what  ought  always  to  be  promi- 
nently emphasized  is  the  fact  that  an 
irrigated  farm  has  a perfectly  enormous 
advantage  over  others  in  being  almost 
independent  of  the  weather  and  the 
seasons;  did  you  ever  think  of  that? 
The  Rooseveltian  policy  not  only  cre- 
ates an  enormous  competition  at  gov- 
ernment expense,  with  every  farmer 
now  trying  to  make  a living;  but  puts 
his  new  government-created  competi- 
tors at  an  advantage  over  him  which 
is  almost  indescribable!” 

This  fairly  represents  the  attitude 
of  certain  Eastern  interests  toward 
the  opening  of  any  new  lands  in  the 
West — and  it  is  a policy,  we  believe, 
which  is  entirely  wrong.  At  first 
glance  it  would  seem  that  the  open- 
ing up  of  new  lands  in  the  West 
would  affect  the  value  of  farm  lands 
already  under  cultivation.  But,  prac- 
tically, such  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
case.  It  would  be  natural  that  the 
most  depressing  effect  would  be  felt 
by  lands  in  the  Middle  West.  And 
yet,  notwithstanding  the  new  lands 
being  opened  to  settlement,  farm 
lands  all  through  the  Middle  West 
are  steadily  advancing  in  price.  No 
injurious  effect  is  felt  here. 

* It  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  the 
government  to  foster  agriculture  and 
to  do  all  possible  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  farm  crops.  From  the  be- 
ginning lands  have  been  opened  to 
settlement,  and  it  seems  a strange 
policy  which  would  justify  this  course 


in  opening  certain  sections  and  now 
insists  that  no  more  land  is  needed; 
that  the  farmers  already  in  possession 
of  land  are  all  that  need  be  consid- 
ered. 

The  government’s  policy  of  aiding 
irrigation  enterprises  is  based  on 
sound  principles.  There  is  little  dan- 
ger that  a change  will  be  made.  There 
is  no  danger  that  Eastern  farmers 
will  be  ruined  by  this  new  competi- 
tion. The  really  good  farmers  have 
nothing  to  fear — and  the  indifferent 
ones  will  be  crowded  out  anyway. 
The  great  problem  of  the  future  will 
be  how  to  feed  our  people,  and  in 
opening  up  new  lands  the  govern- 
ment is  at  least  postponing  the  day 
when  this  will  become  a very  serious 
problem. 

* 

Order  Nursery  Stock  Now. 

Every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
who  wants  nursery  stock  of  any  kind 
for  planting  in  spring  of  1910,  and 
who  has  not  placed  order  for  such 
stock,  should  attend  to  the  matter  at 
once.  Nursery  stock  is  scarce  this 
season,  and  demand  is  great.  Some 
varieties  will  certainly  be  sold  out 
long  before  planting  time,  not  by  one 
firm  only,  but  by  practically  every 
good  nursery  firm  in  the  country. 

This  fact  was  impressed  on  us  very 
forcibly  recently  by  the  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  a prominent  Western  nur- 
sery firm  which  said,  among  other 
things: 

“The  copy  sent  for  February  will 
be  all  we  will  use  at  this  time;  in 
fact,  we  are  doing  no  advertising  at 
all  except  with  The  Fruit- Grower. 
We  are  selling  pretty  close  on  every- 
thing, and  feel  that  it  would  simply 
entail  unnecessary  correspondence  to 
do  any  unusual  advertising,  or  even 
the  usual  amount,  with  less  than  our 
usual  stock  to  dispose  of.  The  situa- 
tion has  been  created  largely  by  the 
horticultural  press,  and  too  much 
credit  cannot  be  given.  It  does  seem 
unfortunate  that  they  cannot  get  their 
fair  share  of  the  Benefits  from  the 
increased  demand  for  nursery  stock.” 

On  behalf  of  the  good  fruit  papers, 
The  Fruit-Grower  thanks  the  writer 
of  this  letter.  We  have  done  what 
we  could  to  help  the,  cause  of  horti- 
culture, and  are  glad  to  say  that  our 
efforts  are  being  appreciated  more 
and  more  every  season. 

But  what  we  started  out  to  say  is 
repeated  here:  Place  your  order  for 

nursery  stock  at  once. 

An  Experience  Meeting  Wanted. 

The  other  day  we  received  a letter 
from  an  Illinois  subscriber,  in  which 
he  said: 

“Reading  recent  articles  in  The 
Fruit-Grower  has  suggested  to  me 

that  there  are  doubtless  many  per- 


ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOU 


sons,  both  employers  and  employes, 
who  could  be  greatly  benefited  by  be- 
ing brought  together.  I believe  our 
excellent  Fruit-Grower  could  help 
along  this  movement  by  publishing 
some  model  contracts  for  parties  con- 
templating making  arrangements  to 
handle  fruit  farms  on  shares  or  on 
cash  rental  basis.  Such  contracts 
should  be  those  which  have  been 
found  to  be  fair  and  equitable  to  both 
sides,  after  practical  trial.  Of  course, 
a model  contract  cannot  be  prepared 
which  will  fit  all  cases,  but  one  can 
be  drawn  which  will  cover  general 
conditions,  and  then  it  can  be  modi- 
fied to  suit  conditions.  It  should 
consider  ownership  of  a first-class 
bearing  orchard,  the  furnishing  of 
the  various  kinds  of  sprays,  teams, 
implements,  labor,  etc.,  as  those  are 
furnished  partly  or  wholly  by  owners 
or  by  tenant.” 
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This  suggestion  is  along  the  line 
of  others  we  have  received.  Here 
are  some  of  the  questions  on  which 
subscribers  want  information  from 
those  who  have  had  experience: 

“What  is  a fair  agreement  to  make 
between  owner  of  an  orchard  and  a 
man  who  will  lease  it,  and  will  spray, 
prune  and  otherwise  care  for  the 
trees?  Who  should  furnish  the 
spraying  apparatus  and  material? 
What  is  the  best  basis  for  an  agree- 
ment of  this  sort?” 

“What  is  a fair  charge  to  make  for 
spraying  an  orchard  in  the  Middle 
West,  say  four  times  during  the  sea- 
son?” 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
of  our  subscribers  who  have  had  ex- 
perience along  this  line.  Perhaps  we 
can  help  others  who  want  to  make 
such  arrangements. 


Fancy  Packing  Sells  The  Goods 
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I read  with  interest  Dr.  Fletcher’s 
article  on  grading  and  packing  apples 
in  the  December  Fruit-Grower,  and 
I want  to  add  that  it  pays  well  to 
grade  and  pack  almost  any  kind  of 
fruit  or  produce,  especially  if  it  is 
possible  to  select  uniform  sizes  and 
place  them  in  attractive  packages.  A 
few  years  ago  a farmer  near  here 
raised  a nice,  smooth  lot  of  potatoes, 
and  put  them  up  in  neat  paper  boxes, 
in  uniform  layers,  and  they  were 
sold  for  25  cents  per  five-pound  box. 

1 put  up  an  educational  exhibit  of 
English  walnuts  for  the  Walnut 
Growers’  Club  here,  to  be  exhibited 
at  the  Seattle  Exposition,  and  I was 


til  ready  to  use,  so  that  this  Is  no 
drawback.  The  article  concludes: 

“Frozen  strawberries  for  ice  cream 
have  been  used  in  a limited  way  by 
confectioners  for  some  time,  while 
frozen  blackcap  raspberries,  currants, 
blackberries,  huckleberries  and  other 
small  fruits  are  now  being  used  suc- 
cessfully for  pies  and  other  pastries, 
and  by  a few  restauranters  and 
bakers. 

“A  large  pie  bakery  in  a central 
western  city  is  successfully  using 
frozen  blackcaps,  gooseberries,  black- 
berries, currants  and  huckleberries  in 
large  quantities.  When  made  into 
pies  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  is  said  to 
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Part  of  Exhibit  of 

awarded  a gold  medal  for  the  sys- 
tematic grading.  I send  you  a pho- 
tograph of  a similar  exhibit  put  up 
for  the  same  organization  and  ex- 
hibited at  the  Oregon  Horticultural 
meeting  at  Portland.  This  also  won 
the  premium  of  its  class  and  attracted 
a great  deal  of  tention. 

My  experience  in  packing  walnuts 
is  limited  to  exhibition  poses,  but 
there  is  no  question  that  it  pays  to 
grade  and  pack  carefully  in  small, 
artistic  pacKages.  I have  taken  a 
miscellaneous  lot  of  inferior  walnuts 
and  displayed  them  in  an  artistic  man- 
ner and  held  the  crowd^^ainst  the 
highest  standard  grades  that  were 
tumbled  into  glass  jars.  If  you  can 
get  the  crowd  you  can  get  the  money. 
People  will  pay  for  art  in  fruit  and 
horticultural  products,  as  well  as  in 
literature  and  painting.  Besides,  it  is 
elevating,  and  there  is  a good  place 
for  the  horticultural  artist. 

J.  C.  COOPER. 

McMinnville,  Oregon. 

Freezing  Fruits  to  Preserve  Them. 

A writer  in  one  of  the  daily  papers 
reports  from  Washington  that  steps 
are  being  taken  to  greatly  extend  the 
markets  for  American  fruits.  Not 
only  will  the  markets  be  extended  by 
exporting  fresh  and  preserved  fruits, 
but  the  season  for  use  of  small  fruits 
especially  will  be  lengthened  by  freez- 
ing them  and  thawing  them  out  when 
needed.  The  article  referred  to  says 
that  the  fruits  cannot  be  kept  long 
after  being  thawed,  but  they  are  not 
subjected  to  a higher  temperature  un- 


English Walnuts. 

be  practically  equal  to  that  of  fresh 
fruit.  Considerable  quantities  of  dam- 
st>n  plums  are  also  frozen  ,-by  this 
company  for  use  in  pies.  Usually 
these  latter  fruits  are  put  into  the  pies 
without  seeding.  Sometimes  they  are 
dipped  in  cold  waer  to  take  out  the 
frost  and  then  are  pitted.” 

Winter  Bartlett  Pear. 

About  January  1,  we  received  from 
A.  T.  Remer,  Aulne,  Kan.,  a speci- 
men of  what  he  says  is  the  genuine 
Winter  Bartlett  pear.  This  pear  was 
well  preserved,  was  firm  and  solid, 
and  was  of  good  quality,  being  sweet, 
tender  and  juicy.  Mr.  Remer  says 
it  was  some  what  undersize,  but  this 
specimen  was  as  large  as  many  Bart- 
letts  which  are  sold  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  altogether  the,  pear  seemed 
very  promising.  Certainly  it  is  a good 
keeper,  and  if  the  tree  is  all  right  the 
variety  is  worthy  of  being  tested, 
where  pears  can  be  profitably  grown. 
This  specimen,  at  least,  would  indi- 
cate that  the  Winter  Bartlett  pear  is 
not  a fake,  as  has  been  charged.  In 
fact,  judging  from  the  fruit  alone  we 
were  much  pleased  with  it. 

■Sjfc  ^ 

High  Praise  for  The  Fruit-Grower. 

I am  very  well  pleased  with  The 
Fruit-Grower  in  every  particular,  and 
have  no  criticism  whatever  to  offer. 
I would  endeavor  to  praise  it  but  words 
would  fail  me,  making  my  effort  a 
failure,  and  doing  you  discredit,  rather 
than  renderng  the  measure  of  praise 
you  so  much  deserve. 

Wisconsin.  DR.  H.  B.  SEARS. 
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A Wonderful  Business  Story 


We  have  told  in  a book — which  we  ask  you  to  send  for — one  of  the  greatest  business 
stories  ever  told.  A story  of  how  John  N.  Willys  stepped  in  two  years  to  the  topmost  place  in 
motordom.  Of  how  OVERLAND  automobiles  rose  in  24  months  to  this  years  sale  of 
$24,000,000.  How  a fadtory  has  grown  like  magic  to  a pay  roll  of  4.000  men— to  a daily  output 
of  30  carloads  of  automobiles.  And  how  a large  part  of  the  demand  of  the  country  has  been 
centered  around  one  remarkable  car. 


The  Discovery 

Here  is  an  outline  of  the  story — just 
enough  to  make  you  want  it  all. 

Two  years  ago,  Mr.  John  N.  Willys 
was  a dealer  in  automobiles.  There 
came  to  him  one  day  a remarkable  car 
— evidently  the  creation  of  mechanical 
genius.  The  simplest,  sturdiest,  smooth- 
est running  car  that  anyone  around 
there  had  seen. 

The  name  of  the  car  was  the  Over- 
land. And  the  price — then,  $1,250 — 
was  as  amazing  as  the  car  itself. 

The  sale  of  this  car  spread  like  wild- 
fire. Each  car  sold  brought  a call  for 
twenty  others  like  it.  Old  and  new 
motor  car  owners  came  by  the  score 
to  deposit  advance  money  — attracted 
by  the  Overland’s  matchless  simplicity. 

But  the  cars  did  not  come.  And 
when  Mr.  Willys  went  to  the  makers 
he  found  them  on  the  verge  of  receiv- 
ership. 

The  genius  which  had  created  this 
marvelous  car  could  not  finance  the 
making  in  the  face  of  the  1907  panic. 

The  New  Start 

Mr.  Willys  in  some  way  met  the 
overdue  pay  roll — took  over  the  plant 
— and  contrived  to  fill  his  customers’ 
orders. 

Then  the  cry  came  for  more  cars 
from  every  place  where  an  Overland 
had  been  sold.  As  the  new  cars  went 
out  the  demand  became  overwhelming. 
The  factory  capacity  was  outgrown  in 
short  order.  Then  tents  were  erected. 

Another  factory  was  acquired,  then 
another;  but  the  demand  soon  outgrew 
all  three. 

During  the  next  fiscal  year  these 
factories  sent  out  4,075  Overland  cars. 
Yet  the  demand  was  not  half  supplied. 


Dealers  fairly  fought  for  preference. 
Buyers  paid  premiums.  None  could 
be  content  with  a lesser  car  when  he 
once  saw  the  Overland. 

All  this  without  advertising.  About 
the  only  advertising  the  car  ever  had 
was  what  users  told  others. 

The  Pope-Toledo  Plant 

Mr.  Willys’  next  step  was  to  buy  the 
Pope-Toledo  factory  — one  of  the 
greatest  automobile  plants  in  the  coun- 
try. This  gave  him  four  well-equipped 
factories  — just  16  months  from  his 
start. 

But  the  Toledo  plant  wasn’t  suffi- 
cient. So  he  gave  his  builders  just  40 
days  to  complete  an  addition  larger 
than  the  original  factory. 

Then  he  equipped  these  buildings 
with  the  most  modern  machinery — 
with  every  conceivable  help  and  con- 
venience—so  that  cars  could  be  built 
here  for  less  than  anywhere  else. 

Now  4,000  men  work  on  Overland 
cars.  The  output  is  valued  at  $140,000 
per  day.  The  contracts  from  dealers 
for  this  season’s  delivery  call  for  20,000 
cars. 

Now  this  man  has  acquired  23  acres 
around  his  Toledo  plant.  And  his  pur- 
pose is  to  see — from  this  time  on — 
that  those  who  want  Overlands  get 
them. 

Marvelous  Sales 

Dealers  had  ordered  16,000  of  the 
1910  Overland  models  before  the  first 
car  was  delivered.  That  means  that 
each  Overland  sold  the  previous  year 
had  solcflrour  others  like  it. 

And  without  any  advertising. 

This  year’s  Overland  sales  will  ex- 
ceed $24,000,000.  Yet  the  Overland 
is  but  two  years  old. 


The  $1,000  Overland 

This  year  an  Overland — better  than 
last  year’s  $1,250  car — is  being  sold  for 
$1,000.  That  is  because  the  tremen- 
dous production  has  cut  the  cost  20 
per  cent. 

A 25  horsepower  car,  capable  of  50 
m’les  an  hour,  for  $1,000,  complete 
with  lamps  and  magneto.  Never  did 
a maker  give  nearly  so  much  for  the 
money. 

There  are  higher-powered  Over- 
lands for  $1,250 — $1,400 — $1,500.  They 
are  just  as  cheap  in  comparison  as  the 
$1,000  model. 

The  Overlands  are  unique  in  sim- 
plicity. They  operate  by  pedal  con- 
trol. A ten-year-old  child  can  master 
the  car  in  a moment. 

They  are  made  in  the  same  factory, 
and  by  the  same  man  as  made  the  Pope- 
Toledo — a $4,250  car.  The  reason  for 
the  price  lies  in  the  production  of  125 
cars  per  day. 

Get  the  Whole  Story 

Send  me  this  coupon  and  get  the 
whole  story,  told  in  a fascinating  book. 
Learn  about  the  car  which  in  two 
years  captured  so  large  a part  of  the 
whole  trade  of  the  country.  See  what 
has  done  this — what  there  is  in  the 
Overland  to  make  it  the  most  desired 
car  in  existence.  Please  cut  out  this 
coupon  now. 


' F.  A.  Barker,  Sales  Manager,  51 

The  W illy s-O verland  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  the  book. 


Overland  Model  38— Price  $1,000.  25  H.  P.— 102- 
Inch  wheel  base.  Made  also  with  single  rumble 
seat,  double  rumble  seat  and  Toy  Tonneau  at 
slightly  additional  cost. 


Overland  Model  41 — Price  $1,400 
40  H.  p. 112-in.  Wheel  Base — 5 Passengers 

All  Prices  Include  Magneto  and  Full  Lamp  Equipment 


Overland  Model  42— Price  81,500 
Either  Touring  Car  or  Close-Coupled  Body 
Top,  Glass  Front  and  Gas  Tank  .ire  txtras. 


Members  of  Association  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers,  Licensed  Under  Selden  Patent. 
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Fighting  Curculio  in  Peaches 

By  Holding  This  Insect  in  Check  Prof.  Estes  P.  Taylor 
Also  Controlled  the  Brown  Rot  Disease  in  Missouri 


The  last  word  has  by  no  means 
been  said  on  the  subject  of  spraying 
peaches  with  arsenate  of  lead  to  con- 
trol curculio  and  prevent  brown  rot. 
This  is  so  important  a matter  that 
we  are  sure  to  hear  more  of  summer 
peach  spraying  each  succeeding  sea- 
son. Arsenical  sprays  on  peach  trees 
during  the  period  when  they  are  bear- 
ing foliage  or  fruit  are  only  to  be 
recommended  to  fruit  growers  who 
are  willing  to  follow  painstaking  pre- 
cautions to  avoid  injury  to  the  tree 
oi  fruit,  for  the  peach  is  a most  deli- 


PEACHES  SHOWING  STING  MARKS  OF  CURCULIO. 
Brown  rot  set  in  at  point  of  puncture,  and  now  shows  as  dark  area. 


To  Destroy  Aphis  and  Thrips 

WITHOUT  INJURY  TO  FOLIAGE 


places  where  the  insect  known  as  the 
plum  curculio  (Conotrachelus  nenu- 
phar) does  not  also  occur.  It  would 
therefore  appear  that  a perfect  spray 
for  the  two  pests  would  be  one  in- 
cluding an  arsenical  as  a stomach 
poison  to  kill  the  curculio  beetle  and 
a fungicide  such  as  the  self-boiled 
lime-sulphur  mixture  to  control  the 
brown  rot.  Experimenters  and  fruit 
growers  who  have  used  the  self-boiled 
lime-sulphur  spray  have  been  partially 
successful  in  controlling  the  brown 
rot,  but  have  not  diminished  to  any 


SPRAY  WITH 

“BLACK  LEAF” 

TOBACCO  EXTRACT 

LISTEN  TO  THESE: 

ROGUE  RIVER  (OREGON)  FRUIT  GROWERS’  UNION:  “Black 
Leaf  does  not  burn  nor  injure  the  foliage  or  the  fruit  and  will 
eradicate  the  aphis  immediately. 

DELTA  COUNTY  (COLO.)  FRUIT  GROWERS’  ASS’N:  “Black 
Leaf  is  the  best  remedy  we  have  ever  found  for  plant  lice  on  fruit 
trees. 

PROF.  GILLETTE,  of  the  COLORADO  Exp.  Station:  We  have 
found  “Black  Leaf”  very  satisfactory  indeed. 

HOOD  RIVER  (OREGON)  APPLE  GROWERS’  UNION:  We  are 
satisfied  “Black  Leaf”  is  going  to  take  the  place  of  all  other  aphis 
sprays  in  this  section. 

MR.  A.  N.  JUDD,  Watsonville,  Cal.:  For  all  plant  lice,  and  green  or 
black  aphis,  “Black  Leaf”  Tobacco  Extract  is  the  most  gratifying 
of  all  washes. 

PRICE:  In  5-gal.  jacket  cans,  85c  per  gal.;  in  1-gal.  cans,  $1;  f.o.b. 
Louisville,  Ky.  The  usual  Western  price  is  90c  to  95c  per  gal.  in  5- 
gal.  cans,  owing  to  increased  freight. 

USUAL  DILUTION:  For  Green  and  Woolly  Aphis,  and  Black 
Peach  Aphis,  1 gal.  “Black  Leaf”  in  65  or  75  gals,  water.  For  Thrips 
1 to  50  or  60.  ’ 

TO  SAVE  YOU  FREIGHT:  Write  us  for  name  of  agent  nearest 

you. 

The  Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Co.,  Inc.,  Kentucky 


SPRAYERS 

At  Lowest  Factory  Prices 


Fori)  VERY 
PURPOSE 


FIELD  FORCE  PU 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  COMPANY,  General  A-ents,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ALSO  ST.  LOUIS  AND  OMAHA. 


cate  fruit  and  is  easily  damaged  by 
arsenicals  improperly  applied.  On 
the  other  hand  peach  orchardists  in 
the  Mississippi  and  Atlantic  states 
have  lost  so  heavily  from  curculio  and 
brown  rot  that  they  are  coming  to 
realize  that  some  kind  of  spraying 
must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  make 
peach  growing  a paying  proposition. 
Peaches  will  not  stand  the  usual  sum- 
mer fungicide  spray  of  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture used  on  apples,  and  paris  green 
contains  entirely  too  much  free 
arsenic  to  be  used  on  pit  fruits  with 
safety. 

Summing  up  the  reports  of  growers 
who  have  used  the  commercial  lime- 
sulphur  sprays  on  peaches  in  the  sum- 
mer, it  seems  that  in  most  cases 
where  the  solution  has  been  used 
strong  enough  to  be  effective  against 
brown  rot  the  damage  to  the  foliage 


practical  extent,  at  least,  the  damage 
from  curculio.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  a number  of  instances  where 
the  lead  arsenate  has  been  used  alone 
with  the  result  that  both  curculio  and 
brown  rot  were  almost  perfectly  con- 
trolled. 

The  evidence  thus  far  indicates  that 
the  real  culprit  is  the  curculio  beetle 
which  stings  the  surface  of  the  peach 
either  in  making  feeding  punctures  or 
in  deposting  eggs  beneath  the  skin. 
From  the  eggs  hatch  larvae  which 
enter  the  peach  and  work  inward  to 
the  pit,  making  the  wormy,  gummy 
peaches.  The  puncturing  of  the  peach 
skin  by  the  beetle  gives  the  seeds  of 
the  fungus — the  brown  rot  spores — 
a point  of  entrance  into  the  tissues. 
As  the  peach  nears  maturity  this 
brown  rot  area  spreads  outward  over 
the  surface  and  into  the  flesh  so  that 


Our  complete  line  of  Sprayers  offers  you  a choice 
of  the  most  practical,  durable  and  economical  ma- 
chines made. 

We  have  them  for  every  condition  and  need,  at 
prices  that  will  save  you  money. 


GUARANTEE 


Every  Sprayer  sold  by  us  Is  fully  gnmranteed 
to  satisfy  the  purchaser  in  every  respect,  or  we 
agree  to  take  it  back,  after  a reasonable  trial, 
refund  the  money  and  pay  all  freight  charges. 

This  guarantee  covers  every  kind  from  the  30- 
cent  Hand  Sprayer  to  the  largest  high-pressure 
Power  Sprayers  at  $300.00. 

Shipped  From  Kansas  City 

We  make  shipment  direct  from  Kansas  City  to  all 
Western  territory,  and  can  give  you  better  service  than 
any  other  dealer,  in  a complete  line  of  Sprayers. 

Our  point  of  shipment  saves  money  on  freight  for  the 
purchaser. 

Write  For  Free  Catalog 

Send  us  your  name  at  once  and  we  will  send  you  absolutely  free,  our  great  850- 
page  general  catalogue,  also  complete  information  about  spraying  and  sprayers. 

WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 


JONES  BROS.  MERCANTILE  CO.  TansZecity,mE: 
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CURCULIO -BROW 

and  fruit  has  been  far  too  serious. 
Summer  peach  sprays  are  consequent- 
ly at  present  limited  to  light  applica- 
tions of  dilute  arsenate  of  lead,  to  the 
self-boiled  lime-sulphur  preparation 
or  to  a spray  where  this  arsenical  and 
the  self-boiled  lime  and  sulphur  are 
combined. 

Brown  rot,  a fungous  disease,  does 
not  cause  serious  loss  to  peaches  in 


' 

’ - • ; 


N ROT  MUMMIES. 

| the  fruit  grower  is  likely  to  consider 
the  brown  rot  his  principal  enemy. 
That  the  brown  rot  spores  are  car- 
ried on  the  feet,  beaks  or  bodies  of 
these  snout-beetles  from  peach  to 
peach  is  practically  certain.  Brown 
rot  loss  bears  a direct  ratio  to  cur- 
culio injury.  • Orchards  or  portions 
of  orchards  near  timber  where  cur- 
culio beetles  hibernate  through  the 


Starts  or  Stops 
tiu  Spray  Instantly 


“Kanf-Klog”  Sprayer 

Gets  twice  the  results  with  same  laborand 
fluid.  Send  postal  today  for  free  interest- 
ing booklet,  explaining  how  the  ‘‘Kant- 
Klog’’  gives 

Nine  Sizes  of  Round  or  Flat 
Fine  or  Coarse  Sprays 

or  solid  streams  all  from  the  same  nossle. 
Ten  different  styles  of  sprayers  for  all  kinds 
of  spraying,  whitewashing,  etc.,  etc. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

v Bochsstsr  Spray  Pump  Co.,  tfrV. 


winter  and  attack  the  fruit  most  se-" 
verely  in  the  summer  are  invariably 
the  places  where  brown  rot  is  noticed 
to  be  worst.  Again,  orchards  that 
are  cultivated  through  the  summer 


"for  the  purpose  of  destroying  cur- 
culio pupae  in  the  earth  and  orchards" 
kept  free  from  weeds,  grass  and  rub- 
bish in  which  adult  beetles  might 
hide  through  the  winter  are  percepti- 


It  will  surely  meet 
all  your  requirements 

refill  the  tank,  saw  wood,  grind 
feed,  run  your  repair  shop,  shell  A 
or  clean  your  grain,  run  the  cream 
separator  or  the  churn,  and  is 
safe,  simple  and  satisfactory. 

A full  line  of  Barrel,  Knapsack 
and  Power  Potato  Sprayers  with 
Mechanical  Agitators  and  Auto- 
matic Strainer  Cleaners. 


The  LEADER  Gasoline  Sprayer 

With  3*/2  Horse-Power,  4-Cycle  Engine  with  Hopper  Jacket  for  Cooling 


It  supplies  io  nozzles  at  a pres- 
sure of  200  lbs.  with  safety  valve 
blowing  off,  and  this  service  can 
easily  be  increased  without  over-  g 
taxing  the  engine. 
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bly  freer  from  curculio  injury  Ilian 
orchards  given  the  opposite  treatment 
and  the  same  corresponding  differ- 
ence is  to  be  noticed  with  brown  rot. 

As  the  greatest  proof  that  curculio 
control  in  peach  orchards  is  the  first 
and  most  important  step  in  prevent- 
ing brown  rot,  it  is  but  necessary  to 
cite  the  experience  of  fruit  growers 
and  experiment  station  workers  who 
have  used  only  arsenate  of  lead  and 
controlled  very  successfully  both  cur- 
culio and  brown  rot.  This  might  be 
partially  explained  by  supposing  ar- 
senate of  lead  to  have  some  fungi- 
cidal properties,  which  is  probable. 
It  might  be  contended  also  that  the 
action  of  the  arsenate  of  lead  in  caus- 
ing some  leaves  to  drop,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  would  more  directly  expose 
the  peaches  to  the  sun  and  thereby 
make  the  environment  less  conducive 
tc  brown  rot.  This  is  very  likely  an- 
other factor,  but  the  success  in  brown 
rot  control  with  arsenate  of  lead 
alone  is  too  pronounced  to  believe 
that  either  of  the  above  are  sufficient 
explanations.  We  are  compelled  to 
conclude  that  the  longest  step  toward 
brown  rot  control  is  to  prevent  the 
curculio  punctures  in  the  skin  of  the 
peach. 

Results  From  Spraying. 

The  writer  in  an  extensive  experi- 
ment carried  out  in  a large  peach  or- 
chard in  the  Ozarks  in  the  spring  of 


mg  as  soon  as  first  was  completed, 
perhaps  two  weeks  after  first  was  be- 
gun. Satisfactory  results.  Will  con- 
tinue work  in  this  direction  next  year. 

G.  W.  Mitchell,  Ruby,  Ark.: 
Sprayed  three  times  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  and  arsenate  of  lead  after 
bloom  had  shed,  at  intervals  of  ten 
days.  One  spray  also  before  bloom. 
Considerable  damage  to  fruit  from 
spray,  but  a very  fine  crop  of  peaclnes 
harvested,  which  brought  a very  fancy 
price. 

George  B.  Jewett,  Macon,  Ga.: 
Good  results  with  lead  arsenate. 

J.  S.  Stranahan,  Bullockville,  Ga. : 
Had  splendid  results  with  lead  arsen- 
ate in  1908. 

C.  W.  Ewing,  Gadsden,  Ala.:  Used 
1 pound  arsenate  of  lead,  2 pounds 
lime  to  50  gallons  water;  also  late  in 
season  used  self-boiled  lime  and  sul- 
phur. First  spray  as  “shucks”  shed 
from  small  peaches;  second  ten  days 
later;  third  ten  days  later.  The 
sprayed  Carman,  ripe  July  1,  prac- 
tically free  from  curculio  and  brown 
rot.  Estimated  only  one  wormy 
peach  in  500.  Elberta,  ripe  July  20, 
only  15  per  cent  crop,  but  spraying 
produced  90  per  cent  of  these  free 
from  curculio  and  but  little  brown  rot. 
A very  wet  season.  Trees  eleven  years 
old. 

Oscar  Bromon,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.:  Arsenate  of  lead  1 pound  to 


RESULTS  AT  OLDEN,  SUMMER  OF  1908. 

The  ten  baskets  of  peaches  at  the  left  were  sprayed  three  times  with  dilute 
arseYiate  of  lead.  Of  the  picked  fruit  86.7  per  cent  was  free  from  curculio  injury. 
The  portion  of  basket  near  hat  at  right  is  all  that  remained  on  twenty  un- 
6prayed  trees  at  picking  time,  and  all  of  these  were  stung  by  curculio. 


1908,  succeeded  in  producing  peaches 
at  picking  time  from  86.7  per  cent  to 
94.2  per  cent  free  from  curculio  stings 
while  unsprayed  peaches  in  an  ad- 
joining unsprayed  plat  gave  100  per 
I cent  of  the  picked  fruit  damaged  by 
! curculio.  In  the  unsprayed  block  85.8 
per  cent  dropped  to  the  ground  as 
windfalls  before  picking  time  and  94 
per  cent  of  these  had  been  stung  by 
curculio.  The  unsprayed  peaches  as 
they  were  picked  showed  61.3  per  cent 
brown  rot,  while  brown  rot  in  the 
sprayed  plats  ran  as  low  as  2.3  per 
: cent.  These  results  were  secured  with 
only  arsenate  of  lead  and  a little  lime, 
I and  I do  not  recall  having  seen  any 
reports  where  the  self-boiled  lime- 
| sulphur  was  used  alone  with  as  suc- 
cessful results  in  preventing  brown 
I rot. 

The  peaches  sprayed  with  the  lead 
arsenate  were  of  a most  beautiful  red 
color,  making  them  very  attractive 
upon  the  market.  Some  photographs 
furnished  illustrate  the  contrast  be- 
tween sprayed  and  unsprayed  fruit. 
The  details  of  this  experiment  were 
given  in  a previous  article  to  The 
Fruit-Grower.  Last  summer  at  peach 
harvesting  time  the  writer  had  oc- 
casion to  visit  the  Kosh-konong,  Mis- 
souri, district  and  witnessed  the  re- 
markably successful  results  secured 
by  several  growers  in  that  district 
who  had  used  lead  arsenate  on 
'peaches.  A letter  referring  to  these 
results  was  given  in  a recent  number 
of  The  Fruit-Grower,  but  some  il- 
lustrations further  showing  these  re- 
sults are  given. 

During  the  season  of  1909  the 
'writer  was  in  correspondence  with  a 
i number  of  fruit  growers  in  different 
'states  who  have  been  working  with 
lead  arsenate,  using  it  alone  or  in 
jeombination  with  self-boiled  lime  and 
sulphur  on  peaches  and  their  reports 
'as  furnished  may  be  of  interest,  sum- 
marized : 

J-  L.  Betts,  Fruit  Haven  Farm, 
Woodbury,  Ga.:  Arsenate  of  lead, 
first  spraying  as  soon  as  calyx 
dropped  from  peach.  Second  spray- 


50  gallons,  combined  with  Scott’s 
formula  self-boiled  lime-sulphur,  7 
pounds  sulphur,  10  pounds  lime  to 
50  gallons  water.  Practically  97  per 
cent  sound  on  sprayed  trees.  Only  1 
per  cent  sound  on  unsprayed  trees. 

W.  R.  Wilkerson,  Wilkerson,  Mo.: 
Arsenate  of  lead  with  good  results  in 
controlling  curculio,  but  did  much 
damage  to  fruit  by  spraying  too  late, 
after  pits  were  hardened,  within  a 
month  of  picking  time. 

F.  H.  King,  Thayer,  Mo.:  Bordeaux 
mixture  and  arsenate  of  lead.  Ex- 
cessive burning  from  spray,  but  fruit 
harvested  of  fine  quality. 

C.  E.  Brooks,  Koshkonong,  Mo.: 
Two  sp  ys  arsenate  of  lead,  3 pounds 
to  50  gallons  water,  combined  with 
the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur,  prepared 
with  5 pounds  sulphur  and  15  pounds 
lime  to  50  gallons  spray.  Some 
burning,  but  not  serious.  Peaches  a 
beautiful  color,  almost  free  from  cur- 
culio, and  brown  rot  did  not  develop 
seriously.  These  peaches,  although 
picked,  packed  and  shipped  under  ad- 
verse conditions,  carried  well  and  sold 
well  upon  the  market,  bringing  very 
much  above  the  average  price  paid 
for  unsprayed  fruit  from  the  same 
section.  Seven  acres  small  trees  bear- 
ing fruit  ought  net  returns,  less 
freight,  commission,  etc.,  $816.11.  Cost 
of  spraying  twice  in  this  case,  in- 
cluding both  labor  and  material,  was 
less  than  $20.  Second  year  of  suc- 
cessful spraying. 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Rogers,  Koshko- 
nong, Mo.:  Same  formula  as  above. 
Two  sprays,  but  applied  a little  later 
than  above.  Almost  as  good  results. 
Fruit  a fine  color,  low  percentage  of 
wormy  fruit  and  brown  rot.  Crop  of 
2,319  crates  fancy  packed  peaches 
from  1,400  medium  sized  trees  and 
spraying  cost  less  than  $20. 

Hitt  Bros.,  Koshkonong,  Mo.:  As 
an  experiment  sprayed  block  of  six- 
year-old  Elbertas,  10x40  rows,  with 
arsenate  of  lead,  2 pounds  to  50  gal- 
lons, without  lime,  when  “shucks” 
shed  from  small  peaches.  Followed 
this  in  about  ten  days  with  arsenate 


GOULDS 

Reliable  Sprayers 
Nozzlesand  Fittings 


Excel  others  because  they  are  constructed  on  practical 
lines  and  will  spray  more  uniformly,  more  easily  and  more 
rapidly.  They  are  built  as  sprayers  should  be. 

Don’t  buy  cheap  ones— they  are  seldom  efficient  and  never 
last.  \ ou  will  find  disappointment  awaiting  you. 

Our  long  experience  has  taught  us  a few  things  about  the 
Fruit  Growers’  requirements  and  we  know  the  ease  or  difficulty 
of  spraying  depends  largely  on  the  outfit.  Ours  are  built  for 
service.  Every  part  is  made  to  withstand  wear  and  breakage. 
All  working  parts  are  made  of  bronze  to  resist  the  chemical 
action  of  the  solutions.  Castings  are  of  the  right  proportion, 
valves  and  agitators  are  of  the  best  type. 

We  realize  some  conditions  differ  from 
others  and  do  not  confine  our  line  to  one  or 
two  styles  but  make  over  25  different  types  which  offer  a 
wide  range  to  select  from  for  your  particular  requirement. 

Send  for  Our  Booklet 

“How  to  Spray — When  to  Spray- 
What  Sprayers  to  Use” 


It  is  full  of  interesting  information  and  contains  many 
formulas  for  spraying  mixtures.  Tells  how  and  when  to 
apply  them  and  all  about  sprayers.  This  booklet  will  be 
mailed  you  on  receipt  of  a postal. 

THE  GOULDS  MFG.  CO. 

40  W.  Fall  Street,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

We  also  make  reliable  Hand  and  Power  Pumps  for 
the  well,  the  cistern,  the  water  supply  of  the  house 
or  barn  or  dairy.  Complete  catalogs  on  request 


The  LEADER 
Gasoline*"*™  Sprayer 

With  3 Horse-Power,  Four-Cycle  Engine, 
with  Hopper  Jacket  for  Cooling  Purposes. 

It  supplies  10  nozzles  at  a pressure  of  200 
lhs.  with  safety  valve  blowing  off,  and  this 
service  can  easily  be  increased  without  over- 
taxing the  engine. 

A COMPLETE  SPRAYING  RIG. 

IT  WILL  MEET  ALL 
YOUR  REQUIREMENTS. 

Refill  the  tank,  saw  wood,  grind 
feed,  run  your  repair  shop,  shell 
or  clean  your  grain,  run  the 
cream  separator  or  the  churn, 
and  is  safe,  simple  and  satisfac- 
tory. 

This  is  the  most  powerful 
and  most  complete  high  pres- 
sure sprayer  now  on  the  mar- 
ket. The  agitator  is  auto- 
matic, and  has  a brush  which 
keeps  the  suction  strainer 
clean.  Write  today  for  free 
illustrated  booklet  and  prices. 

John  Deere  Plow  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Spramotor  Nozzle 

Fig.  56,  made  to  apply  Lime-Sulphur  mixture  and  white- 
wash. In  brass  or  aluminum  with  brass  or  steel  remov- 
able discs.  It  has  large  liquid  ways  which  prevent  clog- 
ging. Gives  the  most  perfect  form  of  spray.  It  has  no 
equal.  Guaranteed.  Price,  by  mail,  $1.00.  Send  for  free 
Treatise  on  Crop  Diseases. 

SPRAMOTOR  CO.,  Ltd.,  1316  Erie  St.,  Buffalo. 


FREE  to  all  who  mention  this  advertisement. 

“ Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow  ” 

A.  Booklet  describing  a.  full  list  of  varieties  with  prices,  also  Instructions  for  Planting 
and  Culture  of  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Currant,  Gooseberry  and  Grape 
Plants,  also  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  Roots. 

All  stock  Warranted  First-Class  and  True-to-Name  or  monev  refunded. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERIES,  Box  9,  Bridgman,  Mich. 
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Cl  lead  1 pound  tc  50  gallons  with- 
cul  1 me  Balance  cf  large  orchard 
unsprayed.  Spray  causeu  some  burn- 
ing perhaps  from  omitting  lime.  A 
remarkable  difference  between 
sprayed  and  unsprayed  fruit. 
Sprayed  fruit  with  low  percentage 
worms  and  brown  rot;  fruit  beautiful 
color,  firm,  stayed  on  tree  until 
among  last  picked  on  place.  Un- 
sprayed nearly  all  stung  and  many 
dropped  to  ground  before  picking 
and  with  heavy  loss  from  brown  rot. 
Owners  stated  that  had  whole  or- 
chard been  treated  as  the  400  sprayed, 
financial  gain  would  have  exceeded 
$5,000.  This  sprayed  block  gave 
equally  successful  results  in  every 
respect  as  the  other  Koshkonong  or- 
chards in  which  the  arsenical  was 
combined  with  the  self-boiled  lime- 
sulphur. 

I examined  these  sprayed  trees  on 
Octobei  27,  1909,  to  determine  if 

spray  had  injured,  by  burning,  fruit 
buds  for  next  year,  but  counted  from 
1,500  to  2,000  good  strong  healthy 
buds  on  medium  sized  six-year-old 
trees.  Hitt  Bros,  tried  a brand  of 
commercial  lime-sulphur,  1 gallon  to 
40  of  water,  but  burned  peaches  and 
foliage  badly  and  did  not  check  cur- 
culio. 

Conclusions. 

Growers  who  are  to  spray  peaches 
the  coming  season  with  arsenate  of 
lead  for  curculio  and  brown  rot  should 
bear  in  mind  that  only  a mist  spray 
should  be  used,  never  drenching  the 
trees.  Only  arsenate  of  lead  guar- 
anteed to  contain  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  1 per  cent  water-soluble 
arsenic  and  at  least  12 y2  per  cent  ar- 
senious  oxide  should  be  used.  The 
first  treatment  should  be  given  im- 
mediately following  the  dropping  of 
the  “shucks”  from  the  peach.  At  the 
first  spray  not  more  than  one  and  a 
half  pounds  of  lead  arsenate  should 
be  used  per  50  gallons  spray  and  to 
this  should  be  added  3 pounds  lime  to 
neutralize  any  free  arsenic  present, 
which  might  cause  serious  burning.  In 
ten  days  or  two  weeks  following,  the 
' *'d  spray  should  be  applied  re- 
the  lead  arsenate  to  1 pound 
h J gallons  and  adding  2 pounds 
lime  as  a precaution  again  burning. 
A third  spray  of  the  same  formula 
may  be  added  in  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  after  the  second.  It  is  not 
safe  in  humid  regions  to  use  lead  ar- 
senate later  than  about  a month  or 
six  weeks  from  the  dropping  of  the 
bloom.  A few  leaves  may  be  caused 
to  drop  as  a result  of  the  burning 
from  the  spray  without  danger  to  the 
fruit,  but  this  should  not  be  carried 
too  far  and  should  the  burning  be  too 
severe  a spray  of  lime  5 pounds  to 
10  pounds  per  50  gallons  may  have 
to  be  used  to  arrest  the  damage. 
Cloud3'  weather,  a humid  atmosphere 
or  rains  after  sprays  make  burning 
more  liable. 

It  has  been  shown  by  chemists  that 
arsenate  of  lead  and  the  self-boiled 
lime-sulphur  when  combined  react 
with  injurious  results.  Some  fruit 
growers  seem  to  have  used  the  two, 
however,  without  serious  results,  but 
the  same  benefits  in  controlling  cur- 
culio  and  brown  rot,  as  explained 
above,  seem  to  have  been  attained  by 
using  the  arsenate  of  lead  alone.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  lead  arsenate 
is  not  a perfect  spray  for  peaches, 
c r.  account  of  the  extreme  precautions 
necessary  to  observe  to  avoid  burning 
It  is  the  most  practical  insecticide 
now  used,  however,  and  with  curculio 
and  brown  rot  threatening  complete 
destruction  of  the  peach  crop  the 
grower  is  justified  in  taking  this 
means  of  protection,  proceeding  with 
care  and  judgment. 

ESTES  P.  TAYLOR, 
Entomologist  Mo.  State  Fruit  Ex. 

Station,  Mountain  Grove,  Mo. 

Wants  The  Fruit-Grower  Always. 

I send  money  order  for  $2,  for 
which  please  set  my  date  forward 
three  years  from  January,  1910.  Of 
course,  I am  going  to  take  The  Fruit- 
Grower  for  life,  but  this  will  do  me 
now.  The  Fruit-Grower  is  doing  a 
great  work,  and  I,  for  one,  appreciate 
it.  H.  E LECHENBY. 

Colorado. 


Judging  the  Apples  at  the 
Great  Show  at  Spokane 

By  Mr.  H.  E.  Van  Deman,  Chief  of  the  Judges 


During  the  season  of  recent  apple 
shows  which  have  been  held  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  it  was  my  duty  to 
judge  several  of  them,  and  in  doing 
so  there  were  some  points  made 
rather  plain  that  may  be  of  interest 
to  all  fruit  growers. 

At  the  exposition  at  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, where  I spent  nearly  all  sum- 
mer and  fall  judging  the  fruit  exhibits, 
I did  not  use  score  cards  in  making 
a record  of  my  decisions,  except  in 
some  special  cases,  because  the  ex- 
hibits were  not  competitive  with  an- 
other. The  awards  were  all  made  on 
merit,  but  against  standards  of  per- 
fection as  they  existed  in  my  mind, 
and  it  was  possible,  and  often  oc- 
curred, that  equal  awards  were  given 
to  different  exhibits  of  like  character. 

But  at  the  apple  shows,  where  defi- 
nite and  limited  prizes  were  to  be 
given,  the  case  was  quite  different 
and  the  most  critical  examinations 
had  to  be  made  and  recorded  on  score 
cards.  These  score  cards  were  pre- 
pared with  the  greatest  care  and  have 
stood  the  test  with  general  satisfac- 
tion to  all  concerned.  It  is  possible 
that  some  of  the  values  on  certain 
yet  for  commercial  exhibits  they  are 
well  arranged,  and  after  all,  this  is 
the  most  practical  of  all  tests — the 
scrutiny  that  must  be  met  in  market. 
There  all  points,  good  or  bad,  that 
apples  may  have  will  be  tested,  from 
the  flavor  of  the  fruit  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  package.  That  a better 
understanding  of  this  whole  matter 
may  be  had  the  score  card  used  at 
the  National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane 
is  here  given: 

National  Apple  Show — Score  Card 


CU»  — No. 


Date — Judge 

In  connection  with  this  score  card 
the  ratings  of  the  several  varieties  of 
apples  as  given  in  the  published  list 
of  the  American  Pomological  Society, 
was  used  as  a basis  upon  which  to 
grade  the  values  of  the  varieties 
shown.  While  those  of  us  who  did 
the  judging  did  not  fully  agreew  ith 
all  the  ratings  and  think  some  amend- 
ments necessary,  the  outcome  was 
quite  satisfactory  to  our  judgments 
and  the  exhibitors  as  well. 

Prefers  the  Diagonal  Pack. 

At  the  Hood  River  apple  show, 
which  occurred  before  that  at  Spo- 
kane, I did  the  judging  alone  and 
there  put  into  practice  a rule  that  had 
never  before  been  made.  This  was 
in  regard  to  favoring  the  diagonal 
style  of  pack;  for  all  western  apples 
are  packed  in  boxes  and  there  are 
many  styles  of  placing  them  in  the 
boxes.  The  old  style  is  what  is 
known  as  “the  square  pack,”  in  which 
there  are  so  many  rows  each  way 
across  the  box  both  ways  and  one 
layer  is  exactly  like  another,  one  ap- 
ple lying  directly  on  top  of  another, 
from  top  to  bottom  of  the  box.  It 
has  been  fully  proven  that  a box  of 
apples  must  be  more  than  full  even 
after  the  lid  is  pressed  down  and 
nailed  fast.  The  rule  adopted  by  gen- 
eral consent  is,  that  when  first  packed 
and  before  pressing,  the  top  layer 
should  come  but  slightly  above  the 
top  of  the  box  at  either  end,  but  in 
the  middle  one  and  a half  inch  above. 
This  gives  a bulge  of  about  three- 


quarters  of  an  inch  in  the  middle  on 
either  side,  that  is,  top  and  bottom, 
for  the  boards  used  for  them  are  only 
one-quarter  inch  thick  and  readily 
bend  under  the  pressure,  which  is  ap- 
plied by  clamps  at  the  ends  only.  The 
sides  are  made  of  three-eighths  inch 
stuff,  which  does  not  bend  with  the 
pressure  and  there  is,  therefore,  no 
bulge  on  the  sides.  But  the  constant 
spring  of  the  top  and  bottom  boards 
keeps  the  entire  contents  of  the  box 
firmly  in  place,  hence  no  bruising 
from  slackness  of  pack. 

It  might  be  wondered  how  apples 
of  the  same  size  can  be  packed  in  a 
box  so  as  to  be  higher  in  the  middle 
than  at  the  ends.  This  is  done  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  difference  in 
the  veritcal  and  transverse  diameters 
of  the  apples,  the  former  usually  be- 
ing the  lesser.  In  placing  the  fruit 
in  the  box  the  rows  next  the 
ends  of  the  two  central  or  in- 
terior layers  are  laid  flat,  that  is, 
stbm  or  calyx  ends  up,  while  all  the 
others  are  placed  cheek  up.  This 
causes  a slight  drop  at  the  ends  and 
gives  the  necessary  bulge  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  top  layer. 

By  the  diagonal  style  and  its  varia- 
tions the  apples  are  placed  in  rows 
so  as  to  fit  in  between  each  other 
and  not  one  immediately  over  the 
other,  as  in  the  square  packs.  When 
one  apple  fits  in  between  three  others, 
as  it  must  in  the  alternate  rows,  it 
touches  on  three  points  instead  of 
one  and  the  pressure  is  divided  in- 
stead of  all  coming  in  one  place.  The 
practical  tests  of  these  plans  have 
taught  the  packers  the  decided  ad- 
vantage of  the  diagonal  styles  and 
they  are  coming  into  general  use. 
There  is  no  more  trouble  in  packing 
one  way  than  the  other,  when  once  it 
is  learned,  and  one  who  is  at  all  skill- 
ful will  soon  learn  to  do  the  better 
way. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  practical 
advantage  of  the  diagonal  over  the 
square  style  of  packing,  I decided  to 
make  and  apply  the  rule  of  condemn- 
ing all  boxes  that  were  shown  at  the 
Hood  River  fair,  marking  them  down 
two  points  each,  no  matter  how  well 
the  work  had  been  done.  As  the 
gauge  for  fancy  apple  packing  had 
been  set  by  the  Hood  River  people 
and  it  seemed  wise  to  accept  their 
standard  of  perfection,  and  as  I told 
them,  I simply  “gave  them  some  of 
their  own  medicine.”  And  they  took 
it  with  very  little  objection,  and  that 
only  in  the  way  of  saying  the  rule 
had  never  been  made  before.  It 
seemed  time  to  make  it  and  so  it 
was  done. 

At  the  National  Apple  Show  at 
Spokane  there  were  four  others  to 
help  me  do  the  judging,  and  there 
was  plenty  to  do  to  keep  us  all  busy 
the  entire  time,  which  was  a full  week. 
We  met  a few  days  before  the  show 
opened  and  consulted  about  the  de- 
tails of  the  work  and  among  them 
the  matter  of  the  scoring  on  styles  of 
pack.  They  all  agreed  with  me  to 
apply  the  rule  in  regard  to  penalizing 
the  square  pack,  and  we  did  it;  al- 
though we  only  cut  each  box  one 
point  instead  of  two,  as  I did  at  Hood 
River. 

Cutting  Score  of  Large  Apples. 

Another  point  that  was  made  clear 
in  the  judging  is,  the  sizes  that  should 
prevail  in  market  and  also  at  the 
fairs.  Indeed,  the  commercial  side 
of  the  apple  business  is  the  main  one 
exploited  at  all  the  western  fruit  fairs. 
They  have  apples  and  other  fruits  in 
plenty  to  eat,  but  they  are  also  in 
the  business  for  profit.  One  who 
would  visit  the  Hood  River,  We- 
natchee and  Yakima  Valleys  and  see 
the  substantial  houses  and  other  farm 
buildings  belonging  to  the  fruit  grow- 
ers could  not  help  'hinking  that  the 
owners  were  hardly  stricken  with 
poverty.  They  live  in  beautiful  homes 
and  they  were  all  paid  for  with  sun- 
shine and  water,  packed  inside  the 
beautiful  fruits  they  have  grown,  and 
many  of  them  began  with  almost 
nothing  only  a few  years  ago. 

The  market  prefers  an  apple  that 
will  run  from  88  to  128  to  the  bushel 
box.  These  make  what  are  called 
3k2x4F>-tier  packs.  All  above  or  be- 
low these  sizes  bring  inferior  prices. 
The  dealers  know  what  their  custom- 


ers want  and  what  they  will  pay 
the  highest  prices  for,  and  they  pay 
the  growers  accordingly.  Very  large 
apples  are  quite  as  objectionable  as 
those  that  are  too  small,  except  in 
very  rare  cases.  The  medium  grades 
as  to  size  bring  the  most  money.  It 
is  the  fancy  trade  that  pays  the  best, 
for  there  are  plenty  of  apples  to  meet 
the  lower  priced  customers.  Those 
who  grow  and  pack  common  apples 
in  barrels  will  see  that  this  part  of 
the  trade  is  not  neglected.  The  grow- 
ers of  Ben  Davis,  with  its  “delicious 
sawdust  flavor,”  and  the  packers  of 
New  York  Baldwin,  that  is  chucked 
into  barrels  that  have  been  faced  to 
deceive  the  buyers,  will  not  die  for 
some  years  to  come.  They  get  about 
enough  to  pay  them  for  their  trouble, 
and  that  is  really  all  they  deserve. 
Maybe  I am  too  hard  on  them,  but  I 
rejoice  to  see  the  producers  of  De- 
licious, Spitzenburg,  Jonathan  and 
Grimes  getting  well  paid  for  furnish- 
ing something  that  is  fit  to  eat  and 
honestly  packed.  The  western  grow- 
ers can  and  do  take  the  lead  in  the 
markets  and  they  are  not  to  blame 
for  doing  it.  If  the  eastern  growers 
would  try  to  grow  better  apples  and 
grade  and  pack  them  honestly  they 
might  get  more  profit  out  of  the  bus- 
iness. It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will.  A 
very  few  are  making  the  effort,  but 
they  have  to  live  down  a very  bad 
name  in  market, 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Washington  D.  C. 


2TA,  3%  and  5 H.  P. 

BECAUSE 

it  is  Vs  lighter.  Has  no  tank. 
Has  no  fan.  Speed  easily 
adjusts  to  secure  any  spray- 
ing effect  and  when  through 
spraying  is  ready  for  your 
other  work. 


SPRAYTW  G FRUIT  TREKS. 

rhe  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  prevent 
the  depredations  of  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  • 
necessity. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm  Stahl 
Sprayer  Co.,  BoxBB-  Quincy,  111.,  and  get  their 

catalogue  describing  twenty -one  styles  of  Spray- 
ing Outfits  and  full  treatise  on  spraying  the  dif- 
ferent fruit  and  vegetable  crops,  which  contain 
much  valuableinformation.and  may  behad  free. 


EVERGREENS 

38  Hardy  Tested  Varieties 

Nursery  grown,  suitable  for  all  pur- 
poses. $5.00  and  up  per  thousand.  We 
have  50  millions.  Our  low  prices  will 
astonish  you.  Also  Hardy  Forest  trees, 

Shade,  Ornamental  and  Fruit  trees. 

Shrubs.  Vines, etc.  Our  beautiful  Catalog  Is  crowded 
with  valuable  information.  This  and  60  Great  Bar- 
gain sheet  are  free. 

P.  HILL,  Evergreen  Specialist,  Bof  242s  Ptindea,  III* 
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ON  FREE  TRIAL 

NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE 


pay  us  after  sprayer  has  paid  for  itself 

- Tet  us  send  you  one  of  these  sprayers  at  our  expense  for  trial.  You  needn’t  send  us  a cent  of 
your  money  until  you’re  satisfied,  then  if  you  keep  sprayer  you  can  pay  us  out  of  the  extra  profit.  Don  uy 
a sprayer  until  you  get  our  catalog  and  special  offer.  It  will  save  you  many  dollars.  Send  coupon  below  to  y. 


Horse-power 

potato  and  orchard  SPRAYER 

“No  tree  too  high,  no  field  too  big  for  this  king 
of  sprayers.”  For  the  big  growers  of  fruit,  grapes, 
potatoes,  etc.  Most  powerful  machine  made.  60  a.nd 
lUO-gallon  tank  for  one  or  two  horses.  One  man  with 
the  machine  can  do  more  work  than  two  men  with  the  old style  sp  y ■ 
Works  “automatically”  in  orchard  or  field — no  hand  Pimping  requ  'haif 
you  are  tired  of  the  back-breaking,  hand-pumping,  and  of  payi  f 

your  profit  for  hired  labor— get  this  labor-saving  machine— it  will  pay  tor 
itself  the  first  season. 

It  is  made  for  hard  service.  Heavy  steel  axle,  cypress  wood  tank  one- 
piece  heavy-angle-iron  frame,  metal  wheels,  brass  ball  I-P  W ’ 

strainer,  etc.  No  leather  or  rubber  about  the  pump  on  this  machine.  Big 
pump  gives  powerful  pressure. 

Produces  vapor  spray  and  prevents  blight,  scab,  rot  and  insects  from 
cutting  your  crop  in  half.  Spray-arms  and 
nozzles  adjustable  to  any  width  or  height  of 
row.  Light  draft.  B: 

Guaranteed  for  5 years. 


“DOES  WORK  EFFECTUALLY.” 

Calchester,  111.,  June  3,  1909. 
The  Hurst  Mfg-.  Co.,  Canton,  O. 

Gentlemen:  I have  tested  your  sprayer  No.  G on 

over  2000  trees.  I find  it  is  all  you  claim  for  it.  It 
does  the  work  more  effectually  than  any  other 
sprayer  I have  used.  Shall  recommend  it  to  our 
friends.  Yours  respectfully,  E.  D.  MUNSON. 


Man-power 

potato  and  orchard  sprayer 

Snrays  anything — everything.  Potatoes,  truck, 
etc.',  4 rows  at  a time.  Also  first-class  tree  and 
vineyard  sprayer.  Develops  high  pressure  and 
is  easy  to  operate. 

Cheap  in  price  light,  strong  and  durable.  Has  28-inch  wheel  with  3-inch 
wide  tireP  makes  it  easy  to  push  along.  The  10-gallon  tank  is  made  of  tea  y 
galvanized  iron,  coated  on  inside  with  acid-proof  enamel  will  last  10  to  1 

y t'nrsv  arms  adjustable  to  any  width  or  height  of  row.  Can  be  thrown 
straight  up  “ at  any  angle  for  spraying  vineyards  berries,  etc.  Equipped 
with  Hurst  improved  never-clog-  nozzles.  Handles  all  solutions. 

Tn  field  spraying  the  machine  generates  its  pressure  automatically  as  you 
push  it  slongPand  in  orchard  spraying  you  operate  the  pump  by  hand  the  same 
L a barre"gsprayer.  Easily  changed  for  either  work  in  five  minutes.  No 
wrench  required  to  do  it.  No  leather  or  tublter  about 
this  pump  to  cause  you  trouble.  Brass  ball  valves, 
plunger,  strainer,  etc. 

Warranted  for  5 years.  Special  free  sprayer  offer 
for  first  in  each  locality  this  season.  (See  below.) 

Write  today — be  first  and  save  money. 

“WORTH  THREE  TIMES  THE  PRICE” 

Pattenburg,  N.  J.,  April  27,  1909. 

H L>.  Hurst  Mfg.  Co..  Canton,  O. 

Dear  Sirs'  I have  received  the  sprayer  and  gave  it  a good 
test  and  trial,  and  if  I could  not  get  another  the  same  as  it, 
would  not  take  three  times  the  amount  I Pald^or  it^  ^urs 


Tree  insurance 


You  wouldn’t  take  $15.00  or  $20.00 
each  for  your  matured  trees,  would 
you?  Yet  possibly  you  have  put  off 

buying  a sprayer  thinking  that  it  is 

useless  expense,  but  the  time  has  come  when  you  Must  Spray,  if  you  want 
to  save  your  orchard  from  the  deadly  San  Jose  Scale  and  other  insect 
pests,  which  cut  your  crop  in  half.  Insure  your  trees,  and  make  money  by 


“FITZ-ALL”  barrel  sprayer 


buying  a Hurst  Sprayer. 


Not  an  ordinary  barrel  sprayer,  but  an  exceptionally  well-made  and  per- 
fectly constructed  apparatus.  It  fits  any  barrel  or  tank  It  can  be  placed  in 
center  or  at  the  side  of  the  barrel  end,  or  on  the  stave  side.  Movable  adjusta- 
ble brackets  hold  pump  solidly  in  place.  Develops  high  pressure  and  is  easy 
to  onerate  Parts  exposed  to  the  chemicals,  as  plunger,  plunger  case,  valves, 
Strainer  are  all  made  of  solid  brass.  Most  durable  pump  made.  Perfect  agita- 
Hon__two  long  paddles  working  at  the  side  of  pump  keep  the  mixture  thor- 
p I | £ miehlv  churned  at  all  times.  Strainer  cleaner  and  third  agitator  cleanses  the 

Four  wheel  power  sprayer  tor  orchards 

with  one  or  two  leads  of  hose  as  desired.  Equipped  with  the  Hurst  improved 
Lever-clo°-  nozzle.  5-year  warranty.  (See  free  offer  below).  Send  coupon  or 
post  card“today.  Be  first  to  write. 


For  extensive  orchards — powerful  as  a gasoline  engine  sprayer,  but 
costs  less  and  is  so  simple  any  one  can  operate  it  without  trouble.  Big 
double  cylinder  pump  stores  the  liquid  in  the  30-gallon  galvanized  steel  air 
tank  under  high  pressure  automatically  as  machine  moves  from  tree  to  tree; 

the  liquid  thus  stored  is  forced  out 
through  the  nozzles  by  the  air  pressure 
back  of  it  when  the  sprayer  is  standing 
still.  In  moving  on  to  the  next  tree  the 
pressure  lost  in  spraying  the  last  one  is 
|S  regained,  which  does  away  with  the  nec- 

v essity  of  hand  pumping  or  the  use  of  a 

troublesome  gasoline  engine.  Perfect 
agitation.  Brass  valves  and  working 
parts.  200-gallon  cypress  wood  tank 
with  adjustable  half  hoops,  short  turn 
gear,  steel  frame,  wheels  and  axles. 
Guaranteed  for  5 years.  See  offer  below. 
Write  today. 


Economy  to  buy  a 
“FITZ-ALL” 

Charlotteville,  Va.,  Feb.  18,  1909. 

H.  L.  Hurst  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton.  O. 

Gentlemen:  Have  today  tested 

“Fitz-All.”  It  is  the  most  practical 
hand  sprayer  I have  used.  I had  an 
old  one.  but  it  is  economy  to  buy  a 
“Fitz-All”  rather  than  to  waste  time 
on  an  old.  worn  one.  Yours  very 
truly,  C.  H.  BERCH. 


Our  terms 

PLAN  NO.  1 — Amount  due  Nov.  1st,  1910,  without 
interest  if  paid  at  maturity. 

PLAN  NO.  2 — A few  dollars  cash  with  the  agree- 
ment and  a few  dollars  per  month  until  paid  in  full. 

PLAN  NO.  3 — Cash  at  end  of  trial. 

PLAN  NO.  4 — Cash  with  the  agreement,  with 
privilege  of  trial,  money  to  be  promptly  refunded 
If  not  satisfactory.  Freight  prepaid. 

We  pay  freight  in  advance  when  cash  is  sent 
with  the  agreement.  If  you  accept  Plan  1 or  2 
you  will  pay  the  freight  when  the  machine  arrives 
and  send  us  the  freight  bill  and  we  will  place  the 
amount  to  your  credit  as  so  much  cash  payment. 
If  sprayer  is  returned  we  remit  you  this. 

On  Plan  3,  deduct  the  amount  of  freight  charges 
in  sending  remittance.  This  offer  applies  to  points 
east  of  Mississippi  River,  and  north  of  the  south 
boundary  line  of  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina — • 
to  points  west  of  the  Mississippi  or  Canada,  and 
south  of  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  we  pay  or 
allow  one-half  of  the  freight. 


No  “Strings”  to  our 
agreement — our  five- 
year  GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  all  “HURST”  Sprayers  to  be 
made  of  the  best  materials  for  the  purpose,  and 
to  do  well  any  work  that  a sprayer  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  do.  We  further  guarantee 
them  to  be  exactly  as  we  represent  them  in  our 
advertisements,  letters,  circulars  and  catalog. 
We  will  replace  free  of  charge  any  parts  show- 
ing defect  of  material,  or  workmanship,  within 
five  years. 

This  guarantee  protects  you,  whether  you  pay 
cash  or  not.  If  within  ten  days  of  purchase  you 
find  that  any  HURST  Sprayer  does  not  come  up 
to  our  claims,  you  can  return  it  and  we  will  pay 
all  costs  of  transportation  both  ways.  Moreover 
the  guarantee  protects  you  for  five  years. 

If  you  desire  more  information,  testimonials. 
Spraying  Guide,  etc.,  send  us  a post  card  with 
your  name  and  address,  stating  which  machine 
you  are  interested  in.  They  are  free  to  you. 


FREE — How  to  get  a 
sprayer  absolutely  free 

Send  us  an  order  for  either  of  the  th^l-ou'gh 

by  filling  out  "Trial  Agreement.  Aftei  a thorough 
trial  and  after  you  are  convinced  y°u  cf  P fiends 
fully  recommend  it,  send  us  a list  of  joui  frien 
and  neighbors  We  will  write  them,  ask  them  to 
call  ol  lou  and  see  the  machine  work.  We  make 
a great  many  sales  this  way.  „„„„ 

For  every  “FITZ-ALL”  Sprayer  we  sell  from  your 
list  we  will  credit  you  with  $2.00  or  send  check 
For  every  Man-Power  Combination  Sprayer  we 
sell  we  will  credit  you  with  $3.50  or  send  check. 

For  every  Horse-Power  Combination  Sprayer  we 
sell  we  will  credit  you  with  $8.50  or  send  check. 

This  free  offer  applies  only  on  first  order  in  each 
locality  this  season — so  don  t delay,  but  sit  light 
down  now  and  write  us  a letter  or  postal  giving 
your  name  and  address  and  state  which  machine 
you  are  interested  in  and  we  will  send.  you  our 
Valuable  Spraying  Guide  and  Catalog  of  all  kinds 
of  Sprayers.”  They  are  free  to  you.  Do  it  now. 


H.  L.  Hurst  Mfg.  Co. 

1811  NORTH  STREET  CANTON,  OHIO 


Fill  out,  mail  today.  This  adv.  will  not  appear 
again'  COUPON 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO.,  1S11  Q 

Please  send  me  full  detailed  information  about 

your  Sprayer;  also  Catalog, 

Spraying  Guide  and  copy  of  “Trial  Agreement.” 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER.  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Growing  Champion  Apples 


Last  month  we  promised  that  this 
month  we  should  have  a story,  with 
illustrations,  regarding  the  apple  or- 
chard of  Tronson  & Guthrie,  Eagle 
Foint,  Ore.,  which  produced  the 
sweepstakes  carload  of  apples  at  the 
late  National  Apple  Show.  Here  is 
the  story  as  it  is  furnished  by  our 
correspondent,  H.  L.  Conrad,  Med- 
ford, Ore.: 

About  two  years  ago  Messrs.  H.  B. 
Tronson  and  E.  F.  Guthrie  came  to 
Rouge  River  Valley  and  purchased 
the  five-acfe  tract  of  land  set  to  the 
Spitzenburg  apple  trees  that  have  pro- 
duced some  wonderful  results.  The 
trees  were  planted  by  Mr.  T.  H. 
Dailey  about  eighteen  years  ago.  The 
tract  lies  twelve  miles  to  the  north- 
east of  Medford,  and  about  one  mile 
from  the  Pacific  & Eastern  railroad 
now  building  on  into  the  great  timber 
belt  near  the  Upper  Rogue  and  over 
the  Cascade  mountains.  Eagle  Point 
was  their  shipping  station.  The  fruit 
was  beautiful  to  behold  and  wonder- 
ful to  taste,  and  was  not  entirely  due 
to  the  carefulness  in  handling  and 
packing,  for  long  before  the  fruit  be- 
gan to  form,  the  most  careful  and  sci- 
entific methods  were  used  in  prepar- 
ing the  trees  to  bear  the  fruit. 

Prof.  J.  P.  O’Gara,  assistant  gov- 
ernment pathologist,  who  is  located 
at  Medford,  says,  “There  is  probably 
no  fruit  district  in  the  Llnited  States 
where  so  great  attention  is  paid  to 
the  matter  of  caring  for  the  orchards 
as  in  the  Rogue  Valley;  not  only  are 
the  orchards  well  cultivated,  but  every 
attention  is  given  to  the  scientific 
treatment  of  orchard  fruit  diseases,  1 
which,  in  so  many  localities  through 
careless  effort,  have  brought  about 
complete  annihilation  of  the  fruit  in- 
dustry.” 

With  this  in  view,  Messrs.  Tronson 
& Guthrie  began,  during  the  dormant 
period  of  the  tree,  between  Decem- 
ber 15  and  February  15,  to  spray  for 
any  fungi  or  scale  which  might  have 
been  breeding.  For  this  they  used 
the  Niagara  lime-sulphur  spray,  a 
well-known  mixture  throughout  the 
Middle  Western  states  as  well  as  in 
the  Northwest,  and  manufactured  at 
Medford. 

Then  for  the  codling  moth  the 
Rogue  River  orchardists  spray  three 
times  with  some  well-known  brand  of 
arsenate  of  lead,  the  first  time  about 
the  first  of  May,  the  second  time 


about  the  third  week  in  May  and  the 
last  time  about  the  first  of  August. 
Where  the  trees  are  especially  large, 
a high  tower  or  platform  is  used  to 
make  sure  that  the  solution  is  forced 
down  into  the  blow  or  blossom  end  of 
the  fruit.  In  many  instances,  espe- 
cially in  the  Middle  West,  the  spray 
loses  its  effect  for  the  neglect  of  this 
high  platform,  and  thus  the  cunning 
little  moth  escapes  the  “food”  intend- 
ed for  him  An  ordinary  power  spray 


pump  with  the  high  tower  and  a 
longer  hose  has  the  desired  effect. 

Messrs.  Tronson  & Guthrie  were 
no  less  careful  in  their  pruning  for 
its  portion  of  the  effect.  To  open  up 
the  trees  and  give  the  sunlight,  which 
is  extremely  bright  in  Rogue  River 
Valley,  a chance  to  hit  the  fruit  on 
every  side  is  the  secret  of  the  perfect 
coloring. 

After  the  spring  plowing  of  the  or- 
chard, the  occasional  running  of  the 
harrow  and  orchard  cultivator 
througout  the  summer  until  about  the 


Medford,  so  anxious  were  all  to  see 
this  beautiful  fruit  win  its  much-de- 
served prize. 

Each  season  the  boxed  apples  are 
more  and  more  recognized  in  the 
great  distributing  territory  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  For  several 
years  wholesale  dealers  in  the  big 
cities  pursued  an  attitude  of  indif- 
ference, or  possibly  silent  opposition, 
to  the  bushel  boxes  so  much  in  evi- 
dence in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 


Colorado.  But  in  recent  seasons  so 
much  fruit  appears  in  markets  from 
these  Western  sections,  where  the 
box  is  wholly  in  vogue,  that  Eastern 
dealers  are  forced  to  recognize  it. 

With  all  the  care  and  precision  that 
the  occasion  warranted,  Messrs.  Tron- 
son & Guthrie  personally  selected  and 
packed  their  fruit  for  exhibition,  ex- 
amining every  apple  and  passing  each 
through  a pair  of  calipers.  The  en- 
tire crop  from  the  five  acres,  or  2,- 
800  boxes,  were  gone  over  to  get  the 
650  boxes,  perfectly  shaped  and  uni- 
form in  size.  About  96  apples  to  the 
bushel  box  were  used. 

W.  A.  Hooker  of  Medford,  an  ex- 
pert packer,  was  in  charge  of  the  car 


VALLEY. 

although  it  took  some  strenuous  work 
I don’t  regret  it.” 

Mr.  Hooker  is  a thoroughly  capable 
man  and  no  small  credit  is  due  him 
for  his  share  in  unceasing  labors  until 
the  car  stood  in  perfect  shape,  every 
apple  lying  in  the  exact  position  as 
its  next-door  neighbor,  and  the  whole 
car  having  the  appearance  of  so  many 
waxen  figures,  so  perfect  were  they  in 
size,  color  and  pack. 

And  thus  it  was  that  Messrs.  Tron- 


WELL-LOADED  THEE  IN  TRONSON  & GUTHRIE  ORCHARD. 


first  of  August,  constitutes  the  cul- 
tivating part. 

In  1908  the  Rogue  River  Valley  was 
not  represented  at  the  National  Ap- 
ple Show,  but  after  the  summer's 
work  of  1909  on  their  five  acres,  it 
occured  to  Messrs.  Tronson  & Guth- 
rie that  their  product  was  fit  to  be 
entered  for  competition  against  any 
fruit  from  any  section,  and  with  this 
idea  in  mind  they  made  known  to  the 
Commercial  Club  at  Medford  their 
willingness  to  devote  their  time  and 
energy  in  selecting  a carload  from 
their  2,800  boxes  taken  from  the  five 
acres,  provided  the  club  would  give 
the  necessary  support.  The  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  agreed  to  rebate  the 
cost  of  the  additional  haul  and  the 
Pacific  & Eastern  Railroad  hauled 
the  car  free  from  Eagle  Point  to 


of  prize  winners  while  at  Spokane 
and  in  speaking  of  it  he  said:  “The 
packing  of  the  Tronson  & Guthrie 
car  was  equal  to  any  of  the  packs  of 
the  other  twelve  cars  that  entered  for 
the  prize.  It  has  been  frequently 
stated  that  the  Rogue  River  Valley 
pack  was  inferior  to  that  of  other 
apple-producing  parts  of  the  North- 
west, but  I cannot  see  that  they  had 
anything  on  us  at  the  big  show.  They 
gave  me  a little  the  worst  of  it  in 
preparing  the  Tronson  & Guthrie  car, 
as  it  was  the  first  on  the  ground  and 
the  sixth  to  be  unloaded;  and  the 
other  people  had  shipped  their  cars 
with  a top  layer  in  the  box  un- 
wrapped, so  that  they  had  the  ad- 
vantage ot  me  in  time  in  preparing 
the  fruit  for  exhibition.  In  spite  of 
that  we  won  out  in  every  point,  and 


FRUIT -PICK  TNG  SCENE  IN  THE  ROGUE  RIVER 


2 Grand  Prizes 


an<l'  5 Gold  Medals  ■ ■ 

all  tho  Grand  Prizes  and  all  the  Gold  Medals  given  to 
Pumps  by  the  A luska-Yukon- Pacific  Exposition  at  Seattle 
last  summer,  were  awarded  to 

“AMERICAN”  Pumping-  Machinery 

The  reason  why  “American'  cemrifugals  attain  higher 
efficiencies  than  othe  s is  the  impellers  are  accurately  ad- 
justed ard  machined  true  to  fit  the  cas- 
ing and  the  fi  wlines  are  all  easy  curves 
with  no  sudden  change  of  direction  of 
fluid  in  passing  through 
the  pump. 

“American"  cen- 
trifugals are  made 
in  any  size,  equip- 
ped with  any  power 
a 'd  guaranteed  rig- 
idly. Complete  Cat- 
alog No.  104  Free. 

The  American 

Well  Works 


Office  and  Works:  Aurora,  111. 

Chicago  Office:  First  National  Bank  Building. 


WESTERN 
SOFT  PINE 

Eight,  Bright,  Strung.  Don’t  Split. 
Holds  Nulls.  Used  exclusively  in  our 

Fruit  Boxes 


Write  for  Delivered  Prices 

WASHINGTON  MILL  CO. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 


CIDER  PRESSES 

THE  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD 
DRAULIO  PRESS  produces  more 
from  less  apples  than  any  other 
BIO  MONEY  MAKER 

Sizes  10  to  4C0  barrels  daily,  hand 
or  power.  Presses  for  all  pur- 
poses, also  cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vine- 
gar generators,  etc.  Cata- 
log free.  We  are  manufac- 
turers, not  jobbers. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO., 

(Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of  cider 
presses  in  the  world.) 

51  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead, 


CIDER  and  WINE 

Presses 

Hand  and  Power.  Catalog 
Free.  Manufactured  by 

The  G.  J.Emeny  Co.,  Fulton,  N.Y. 

ELBERTA 
Peach  Trees 

And  100  other  varieties.  Largest  ex- 
clusive peach  tree  nursery  in  the  world. 
Stock  true  to  name,  budded  from  bearing 
trees.  Prices  baled  or  boxed.  Cash  with 
order,  per  100  trees,  1 to  2 feet,  $3.00;  2 
to  3 feet,  $4.00;  3 to  4 feet,  $5.00;  4 to  5 
feet,  $6.00;  5 to  7 feet,  $8.00.  Junebuds 
same  price.  Half  cent  less  per  tree  in 
1000  lots.  These  are  special  prices  to 
planters. 

FLETCHER  & HARRISON  NURSERIES 
CLEVELAND,  TENN. 


CAT  AT  PA™E”'V 

A.  1 A Li  A|p;^»m 

original  Indiana  trees.  Proof  given 
if  desired.  At  wholesale  prices. 
Buy  direct,  save  agent’s  commis- 
sion. We  can  save  you  money. 
Send  for  price  list  now.  Also  a general  line 
of  nursery  stock.  Address  Box  D.. 
WICHITA  NURSERY,  WICHITA,  KANSAS. 
(Gen’l  Agts.  for  Wellington  Nurseries.) 


HOW  TO  MARKET 
FRUfTSandVEGETABlES 

Ask  for  FREE  sample  copy  of  The 
Packer.  Tells  all  about  commercial  grow- 
ing and  marketing  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles. Gives  market  conditions  weekly  in 
all  the  leading  markets  of  the  U.  S.  Tells 
about  crop  conditions  and  prospects  and 
writes  up  crooks  in  the  trade.  Write  the 
office  nearest  you.  Address 

THE  PACKER 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI 

76  Park  Place  Masonic  Temple 

CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITYT 

2-4  S.  Clark  St.  23  East  Mo.  Ave. 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Hamilton  Reservoir 

Orchard  Heater 


"Draw  the  cover  and  the  fire  does  the 
rest."  giving  required  fire  to  overcome 
U,  degrees  of  frost  or  only  2 degrees 
and  burn  oil  only  in  proportion  to  fire 
used. 

A regulated  fire  adds  efficiency,  safety 
and  is  far  more  economical  than  any 
other  method. 

Reservoir  of  oil  not  under  fire.  Will 
burn  all  night  without  attention  after 
lighting. 

Proper  combustion  for  most  successful 
out-of-doors  heating. 

Hundreds  of  car-loads  of  fruit  saved 
by  this  heater  in  this  valley  last  spring. 

Write  us  for  full  information  and  don't 
wait. 

Hamilton  Reservoir  Orchard 
Heater  Company 

GRAND  JUNCTION  : COLORADO 


son  & Guthrie  won  for  themselves 
and  for  their  community,  the  Rogue 
River  Valley,  the  cash  prize  of  $1,100 
and  the  title  of  “Apple  kings  of  Amer- 
ica.” Long  live  the  King! 

After  the  apples  were  replaced  in 
the  car,  they  were  shipped  on  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  where  they  were 
Offered  for  the  holiday  trade  and 
brought  the  growers  $3.40  per  box.  f. 
o.  b.  Eagle  Point,  Oregon.  The  sale 
was  handled  by  Crutchfield  & Wool- 
folk  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  who  sold  the 
car  to  J.  R.  Sherwood  of  Washington, 
who  disposed  of  it  at  the  remarkable 
prices. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Sherwood  contract- 
ed for  the  car  he  issued  a circular 
letter  to  the  trade,  explaining  that 
these  apples  had  been  considered  by 
expert  judges  the  finest  exhibit  that 


from  the  Rogue  River  Valley  and 
were  afterward  presented  to  King  Ed- 
ward. 

Professor  O’Gara  says  further,  “If 
there  ever  were  any  fears  that  infec- 
tious or  other  diseases  would  ruin  the 
orchards  of  the  Rogue  River  Valley, 
these  fears  no  longer  exist,  since  it 
has  been  shown  that  up-to-date  meth- 
ods for  the  treatment  of  diseases, 
properly  applied,  have  proven  effec- 
tive beyond  a doubt.  In  order  to 
fight  orchard  fruit  diseases  success- 
fully there  must  be  at  hand  a perfect 
knowledge  of  the  situation  so  that 
there  will  be  no  misguided  efforts, 
and  where  certain  infectious  diseases 
are  to  he  combatted  there  must  be  a 
united  effort  on  the  part  of  every 
grower.” 

It  is  due  largely  to  this  united  ef- 


A BRANCH  OP  THE  PRIZE- WINNING  SPITZENBURGS. 


Haswell’s  Perfected 
Orchard  Heater 


Protect  Your  Fruit 
Crop  Against  Frost 

Orchard  heating  has 
passed  the  experimental 
stage  and  is  now  an  ac- 
complished fact.  It  is 
up  to  the  grower  to 
select  the  best  and  most 
economical  heater.  The 
“Haswell  Orchard  Heat- 
er” gives  more  heat 
from  the  same  amount 
of  oil  than  any  open  pot 
can  possibly  do.  Notice 
the  draft  holes  in  the 
hood.  The  draft  draws 
the  air  onto  the  burn- 
ing oil  in  just  the  right 
proportion  to  produce 
almost  perfect  combus- 
tion. It  is  practically 
an  oil  stove  giving  a 
steady  and  continuous 
heat  and  plenty  of 
smudge,  with  no  atten- 
tion after  lighting,  will 
burn  ^ight  hours. 
Address  for  Full  Information  and  Prices, 


w.  S.  HAS  WELL,  Patentee 


1631  Emerson  Street  DENVER.  COLO. 


Youngers  &•  Co. 

GENEVA,  NEBRASKA 

Large  Stock  of  Cherry 
European  Plum 
Pear  and  Russian 
Golden  Willow 

SEEDLINGS 

Honey  Locust,  Osage  Orange, 
PURE  CATALPA  SPECIOSA 

Flowering  Shrubs  and  Evergreens 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


hut  for  the  salubrious  climate,  the 
congenial  people,  the  cleanliness  of 
the  valley  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
entire  valley  could  not  have  won  the 
sweepstakes  at  the  National  Show. 


ET 

Save  20  Cents 
a Gallon  on 
Your  Spraying  Oil 

SPRA-ON  absolutely  destroys 
all  insect  life.  It  is  guaranteed 

by  the  oldest  established  oil  company 
in  the  country  to  do  better  work  than 
any  other  Oil  Spray  on  the  market. 
Only  30cts.  per  gallon  in  bbl.  quantities. 
Can  use  more  water,  does  not  separate 
with  any  quantit> — use  it  well  diluted 
on  foliage — non-poisonous. 

"SPRA-ON” 

Kills  San  Jose  Scale 

Will  make  absolutely  permanent  emul- 
sion at  any  time — no  free  oil  to  injure 
tree  or  fruit. 

Kills  Animal  Parasites. 

Spra-On  is  the  most  effective  animal 
dip  made.  Safe  and  economical. 

Sample  sent  upon  application. 

Barrel  $15.00  ; half  barrel  $7.50  ; 10  gal. 
can  $4.00.  F.  O.  B..N.Y.  Agents  wanted. 

MANHATTAN  OIL  CO., 

Established  1 852. 

51-A  Front  Street,  New  York  City. 


A Substitute  for 
Bordeaux  Mixture 


Ten-gal.  keg,  making  1,500  gals.  Spray 
delivered  at  any  R.  R.  station  in  V.  S. 
for  $12.50.  Prompt  shipments.  Write  to- 
day for  full  information. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  MEG.  CHEMISTS, 

50  Church  Street.  New  York  City. 


An  Ounce  of  Prevention 

Don't  wait  until  your  fruit  trees  are  full  of  San  Jose 
Sca'e  before  you  spray  them.  Get  busy  now  and  keep 
off  the  pests  by  thoroughly  spraying  with  a strong 
solution  of 

Good’s  cwMepoush  Soap  No.  3 

50-pound  keg.  S'2.50;  100-pound  keg,  $4.50; 
larger  quantities  proportionately  less. 

Sure  death  to  all  enemies  of  trees  and  plant  life. 
Protects  vegetables,  grapes,  berries,  flowers  and 
small  fruits.  Contains  nothingto  injure  trees,  plants 
or  shrubs;  but  fertilizes  them.  The  potash  and  fish 
oil  contained  in  it  enrich  the  soil.  Used  and  endorsed 
by  the  State  Experiment  Stations  and  by  the 
U.  .V  Department  of  Agriculture 
Write  to-day  for  free  Booklet— 

“A  Pocket  Manual  of  Plant  Diseases.” 

JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker,  967  No.  Front  St..  Phila. 


MIST 

Spray 
N ozzle 

It  does  the  krork  of 

T wo  Vermo-rlls 

Furnished  with  two 
Hardened  Steel 
Discs. 

“The  Nozzle  that  Brought 
Down  the  Price.” 

Geo.  J.  Winkle,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


DEFENDER 

SPRAYER 

Buy  The  Best 

Made  of  Brass,  Powerful, 
easy  working,  adapted  to 
all  k i n d s of  Spraying. 
15  outfits  to  select  from. 
Descriptive  circulars  free. 

C.  S.  HARDER 
Successor  to  J.  F.  Gaylord 
Box77,Catskill,N.  Y. 


Hardy,  Vigorous 

Trees 

We  grow  a general  assortment  of  Fruit, 
Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and 
Bulbs  for  the  retail  and  wholesale  trade. 
Especially  strong  on  Northwestern  varie- 
ties. Our  stock  is  well  grown,  thrifty, 
well  ripened  and  succeeds  everywhere. 
Our  prices  are  low  and  we  solicit  your 
patronage  and  will  do  our  best  to  please 
you.  Send  for  our  free  catalog  of  trees 
and  seeds. 

THE  WHITING  NURSERY  COMPANY 
YANKTON,  SOUTH  DAKOTA 


Trees  and  Plants 

Complete  assortment  of  NURSERY  STOCK. 
SPECIALTIES:  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

'i,ALK  PINES  and  other  Evergreens.  We  sell 
BOX  CLAMPS  and  FOD- 
L>h.R  BINDERS.  Free  catalog  and  coupon 
to  each  enquirer. 

NORTH  BEND  NURSERIES 
Box  148  North  Bend,  Dodge  Co.,  Neb. 


had  ever  been  seen  in  the  world.  To 
this  he  added  an  invitation  to  all  of 
the  fancy  fruit  trade,  including  for- 
eign legations,  fashionable  clubs,  res- 
taurants, including  that  in  the  capitol 
building  itself,  to  visit  his  salesrooms 
and  see  “this  rare  exhibit  of  the  cele- 
brated Oregon  apples.”  As  Congress 
was  in  session  there  were  a great 
many  distinguished  foreigners  in 
Washington,  so  that  the  fruit  was 
placed  before  the  representatives  of 
every  civilized  country  in  the  world, 
including  of  course,  those  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  What  the  trade  thought  of 
the  car  is  shown  by  the  record  prices 
paid.  The  car  netted  $3,176,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  $1,100  prize,  mak- 
ing a net  return  to  the  grower  of  $3,- 
276  or  a little  better  than  $5  per  box. 

The  three  boxes  of  Spitzenburgs 
winning  the  first  prize  in  its  class 
against  hundreds  of  competitors  at 
the  National  Apple  Show,  also  came 


fort  and  hearty  support  of  the  grow- 
ers that  this  section  can  truthfully  be 
called  by  so  efficient  a man  as  Pro- 
fessor O’Gara  “the  cleanest  from 
pests  of  any  fruit  growing  section  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  place 
where  the  most  careful  work  is  done 
and  the  greatest  results  obtained  of 
any  fruit  growing  section  in  the 
world.” 

That  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  an 
expert  at  the  business  is  demonstrat- 
ed by  the  success  which  Messrs, 
Tronson  & Guthrie  have  had,  for  they 
were  novices  at  the  business  when 
they  came  to  Rogue  River  Valley 
about  two  years  ago.  Their  good 
common  sense  and  willingness  to  lis- 
ten to  the  advice  of  those  older  at  the 
business  and  their  employment  of  the 
scientific  methods  of  pruning,  spray- 
ing, cultivating,  picking  and  packing, 
won  for  them  the  laurels  of  which 
they  are  so  justly  proud  and  which, 


Peach  Trees 

FOR  EVERYBODY — We  grow  and  sell  to  the 
planter  more  Peach  Trees  than  any  other 
nursery  in  the  world.  We  also  grow  Apple, 
Cherry,  Plum  and  other  fruits,  and  our  prices 
will  please  you.  We  grow  all  the  leading 
varieties.  We  ship  to  every  state,  as  well  as 
to  foreign  countries.  Our  soil  produces  a 
better  system  of  roots  than  any  other  soil  on 
earth.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
700  acres. 

TENNESSEE  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES, 
Inc.  Successor  to  J.  C.  Hale. 
WINCHESTER,  - - TENNESSEE 

CATALPA 

Apple  and  Peach  Trees 

We  have  a full  stock  of  these  items  and 
sell  direct  to  planter  at  special  prices,  We 
also  grow  a general  line  of  nursery  stock. 
Tell  us  what  you  want. 

Parsons  Wholesale  Nurseries 

PARSONS,  KANSAS. 
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The  Pruning  of  Peach  Trees 


While  most  of  the  recommendations 
ir  this  paper  apply  to  peach  pruning 
in  general,  the  writer  assumes  to 
speak  for  only  the  Missouri  section. 

Probably  the  two  most  important 
considerations  in  pruning  peach  trees 
are  to  have  an  open  head,  and  to  clip 
the  trees  back  more  or  less  severely, 
depending  upon  the  climate  each  year. 
These  two  phases  of  pruning  go  to- 
gether. Several  of  the  most  import- 
ant advantages  of  the  open  head  are 
not  secured  unless  associated  with 
this  yearly  clipping,  and  the  clipping 
is  not  nearly  so  useful  without  the 
open  head. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  the  open 
head  are: 

First — That  it  lets  in  sunlight  to 
color  the  fruit  better.  This  is  espec- 
ially important  in  a section  where 
the  trees  make  a strong  growth  and 
ir  the  case  of  young  trees. 

Second — This  letting  in  of  the  sun- 
l.ght  drys  off  the  fruit  earlier  in  the 
morning,  and  thereby  diminishes 
“brown  rot”.  Here  again  the  richer 
the  soil  and  the  younger  the  trees, 
the  more  necessary  it  is  to  have  open 
heads. 

Third — It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
open  head  makes  pruning  and  picking 


Fig.  1 — The  lines  indicate  where  the 
tree  should  be  pruned  to  give  the  best 
start  for  a good  open  head.  A tree 
pruned  where  the  lines  indicate,  will 
be  more  likely  to  give  a tree  with  a 
head  like  that  in  Fig.  2.  By  cutting 
below  the  first  limb,  as  most  of  us  do, 
we  would  be  less  likely  to  get  a good 
open-heaaed  tree,  and  more  likely  to 
get  a tree  with  a growth  coming  out 
all  from  one  side,  as  in  Fig.  3.  When 
not  pruning  for  an  open  head,  this  does 
not  make  so  much  difference. 

the  fruit  cheaper,  since  limbs  in  the 
center  of  the  tree  are  hard  to  reach. 

Fourth — Trees  with  open  heads,  if 
clipped  back  each  year,  will  have 
fruiting  twigs  down  to  the  base  of 
«ach  branch,  thus  distributing  the 
fruit  along  the  branches  instead  of 
having  it  all  borne  at  the  outer  ends. 
It  is  evident  that  fruit  so  distributed 
will  ben  the  limbs  less  than  the  same 
amount  of  fruit  on  the  outer  portion 
of  the  branches.  The  limbs  thus 
standing  erect  will  interfere  less  with 
cultivation  near  the  time  of  ripening 
of  the  fruit.  Such  late  July  cultivation 
is  necessary,  if  the  peaches  are  not 
sprayed  for  curculio.  The  bending  of 
limbs  interferes  with  the  nutrition  of 
its  twigs  and  the  fruit  buds  may  be 
fewer  and  less  hardy. 

Fifth — In  case  of  young  trees  and 
severely  cut  back  trees,  the  buds  in 
winter  when  badly  swelled,  or  blos- 
soms in  spring,  may  have  a smaller 
percentage  killed  by  cold.  The  har- 
diest buds  are  those  near  the  base  of 
the  twigs.  More  buds  are  formed  at 


the  base  of  the  twigs  on  open-headed 
trees  because,  having  sufficient  light, 
the  basal  leaves  are  healthier  than 
on  the  dense-headed  trees  where  they 
are  in  the  shade.  In  North  Missouri 
in  the  spring  of  1908  what  killing 
there  was,  was  done  at  blooming  time, 
and  more  peaches  were  left  on  open 
trees.  Of  course  old  trees  that  are 
not  severely  clipped  will  always  be 
open. 

Sixth — More  yearly  clipping  can  be 
done,  because  there  are  fruiting  twigs 
distributed  well  down  the  limbs,  while 
with  dense  heads,  the  fruiting  twigs 


Fig.  2 — A good  open-headed  tree  on 
the  grounds  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri Experiment  Station,  about  the 
middle  of  the  first  season’s  growth. 
Spurs  were  left  on  this  tree  as  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  1.  This  picture  was  taken 
with  a short  focus  lens,  so  it  really 
shows  only  a cross  section,  making  the 
head  look  flat,  though  in  fact  it  is  a 
well  balanced  head. 

being  at  the  extremity  of  the  limbs, 
too  many  fruit  buds  must  be  cut  off 
to  do  sufficient  clipping.  With  an 
open  head,  after  the  tree  is  five  or  six 
years  old,  the  main  limbs  may  be  cut 
back  to  the  same  point  each  year  and 
still  leave  below  enough  fruiting  wood 
for  a good  crop. 

Advantages  of  Yearly  Shortening-In 

Some  advantages  of  yearly  clipping 
back  of  branches  are: 

First — It  makes  the  limbs  stockier. 
This  is  especially  important  with 


Fig.  3 — Showing  the  growth  coming 
out  all  on  one  side,  due  to  the  young 
tree  having  been  crowded  in  the  nurs- 
ery. If  the  tree  had  been  headed  a 
little  higher  and  spurs  left,  as  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  1,  this  trouble  may  have 
been  avoided.  The  terminal  growth  has 
been  pinched  out  of  this  tree  to  secure 
an  open  head  upon  the  principal  branch. 

open-headed  trees.  Without  clipping, 
the  limbs  become  slender  and  easily 
bent,  especially  in  land  like  that  in 
the  Ozarks. 

Second — Clipping  tends  to  force  the 
growth  down  to  the  base  of  the  limbs. 
Without  this  clipping,  the  wood  at 
the  lower  portion  of  the  branches 
tends  to  become  so  dormant  that 
healthy  fruiting  twigs  do  not  grow 
out,  even  with  open-headed  trees,  thus 
some  of  the  most  important  advan- 


THE  GREAT  IDEAL 

The  Heater  With  No  Equal  In  Efficiency 

The  Record  Yields  of  Fruit  in  Grand  Val- 
ley Were  Saved  by  IDEAL  Coal  Heaters 

Grand  Valley’s  Largest  Fruit  Crop 

(3.000  car  loads,  valued  at  $3,000,000)  was  saved  almost  entirely  by  coal. 

56,000  Ideal  Heaters  Were  Used 

giving  entire  satisfaction.  Coal  properly  handled  and  burned  in  a good 
heater  is  the  best  fuel  for  orchard  heating.  One  ton  of  good  coal  will  pro- 
duce as  much  heat  as  175  gallons  of  crude  oil. 


Sensible 

Scientific 

Satisfactory 


The 

Heater 

that 

Heats 


Burns  Evenly  Without  Attention 

Gentlemen:  Palisade,  Colorado. 

I have  used  your  orchard  heater  and  find  it  very  satisfactory  in  every  way.  It 
lights  easy,  burns  well,  and  does  not  require  much  attention  after  lighting.  I can 
cheerfully  recommend  it  to  any  of  my  brother  orchardists  as  very  good. 

Tours  truly,  H.  J.  C.  BOX. 

Dear  Sirs:  Palisade,  Colorado. 

As  I am  so  well  pleased  with  the  ‘'IDEAL”  smudge  pot  by  saving  my  fruit  crop, 
thought  I would  let  you  know  that  the  pot  is  a great  success  in  this  part  of  the 
Valley.  They  far  surpass  all  others  that  are  in  the  country  near  by. 

Yours  truly,  O.  C.  COOK. 

Dear  Sirs:  Grand  Junction,  Colorado. 

During  the  frost  period  of  last  spring  I made  a thorough  test  of  the  best  heaters 
on  the  market  by  putting  several  makes  into  actual  service,  and  as  a result  am  con- 
vinced that  your  heater  is  superior  to  all  other  coal  or  oil  burning  heaters.  I will 
be  in  the  market  for  an  additional  supply  of  Ideal  Orchard  Heaters  for  next  season’s 
campaign.  Very  truly  yours,  * C.  S.  HORAHAN. 

Dear  Sirs:  Grand  Junction,  Colorado. 

As  I have  used  your  orchard  heater  with  perfect  success,  I think  it  just  to  you 
to  recommend  them  to  any  one.  They  are  easier  to  fill,  easy  to  light  and  give  off 
more  heat  than  any  I have  seen.  W.  M.  HALLMAN. 

The  “IDEAL”  is  the  salvation  of  the  Palisade  Peach  and  the  only  coal  pot. 

Yours  truly,  H.  L.  STEBBINS,  Palisade,  Colorado. 

One  man  can  fire  five  acres  of  orchard  where  Ideal  Coal  Heaters  are  used. 

Mr.  Fruit-Grower,  get  busy — others  are  busy — we  are  busy  selling 
heaters  that  will  save  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  fruit  next  spring. 
Don’t  you  want  yours  saved?  We  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  how  crops  are 
saved  at  a small  expense,  in  blooming  time.  Agents  wanted. 

The  Ideal  Orchard  Heater  Company,  GRAcNonLOJ 


DON'  T do  today  what 


mo 

I ^-^you  can  put  off  until 
I tomorrow,  unless  you  want 
I tomakeasuccesso/business 

If  you  want  to  do  the  latter  better 

PLACE  YOUR  ORDERS 
TODAY  for  THE 

T routman 
Orchard 
Heaters 

The  Heaters  are  Going 
FAST,  so  is  TIME 

IF  you  want  QUICK  SERVICE, 
better  send  your  orders  in  by  WIRE. 
OUR  LAST  WORD  is  this:  Or- 

chard heating  has  been  a success 
wherever  used. 

The  Troutman  Heaters  Combine  Economy  and  Efficiency 

The  center  draft  puts  them  in  a class  by  themselves.  They 
give  the  same  heat  hourly  and  burn  fifty  per  cent  longer  with 
an  equal  amount  of  oil,  than  any  other  device  on  the  market. 
Let  us  prove  THESE  STATEMENTS. 

Tor  SPECIAL  SERVICE  address  us 
at  703  Symes  'Building,  Denber,  Col. 

THE  ROUND  CREST  ORCHARD  HEATER  CO. 

CANON  CITY,  COLORADO 
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tages  of  open-headed  trees  are  secured 
only  when  they  are  clipped  nearly 
every  year. 

Third — Trees  may  be  kept  smaller 
by  clipping.  While  the  growth  of  a 
tree  in  summer  following  considera- 
ble clipping  in  the  spring  is  more  vig- 
orous, yet  this  vigorous  growth  is  not 
enough  to  replace  the  wood  that  was 
take:  off  plus  the  growth,  that  would 
have  been  made  without,  the  clipping. 
Thus  any  considerable  amount  of 
pruning  is  a dwarfing,  process,  even  if 
the  pruning  is  done  in  the  dormant 
season,  when  the  dwarfing  effect  is 


ter  with  a larger  percentage  of  buds 
alive 

In  sections  as  far  south  as  the 
northern  sections  of  Arkansas  and 
even  in  portions  in  Missouri,  a weak 
tree  will  bloom  slightly  earlier  than 
a vigorous  tree,  and  there  is  greater 
danger  by  spring  frosts.  Mr.  A.  W. 
Poole  of  Ozark,  Ark.,  who  practices 
yearly  clipping  of  his  trees,  claims 
to  have  secured  twenty-three  crops 
of  peaches  in  the  past  twenty-eight 
years  During  that  time  he  says  he 
has  secured  at  least  five  crops  of  fruit 
by  his  method  of  caring  for  his  or- 


Fig.  4 — a good  young  tree  from  the  orchard  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Berckmans, 
Augusta,  Georgia;  photograph  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Berckmans.  This  system 
of  pruning  is  known  as  the  tripod  system.  For  Missouri  conditions,  this  tree 
would  need  a little  more  clipping  back  to  make  the  branches  a little  more 
stocky.  To  keep  the  head  open.  Mr.  Berckmans  does  a considerable  amount  of 
summer  pruning,  especially  on  the  young  trees. 


least.  The  advantages  of  having  the 
tree?  small  so  that  they  may  be 
reached  for  picking  from  the  ground, 
are  evident. 

Fourth — The  most  important  bene- 
fit of  clipping  is  in  keeping  up  the 
vigor  of  the  trees.  Clipping  back 
trees  before  growth  starts  induces  a 
more  vigorous  growth  the  following 
summer.  A vigorous,  strong  tree, 
that  is  not  too  dense,  will  uniformly 
bear  better  fruit.  In  the  section  rep- 
resented by  the  southern  portion  of 
Missouri  and  Arkansas,  if  the  trees 
make  a weak  growth  the'  fruit  buds 


chard  when  his  neighbors  failed,  eith- 
er from  spring  frost  or  winter  injury. 

A weak  tree  that  is  bearing  a heavy 
crop  of  fruit  will  generally  set  a very 
light  crop  of  fruit  buds.  In  the  or- 
chard of  Mr.  J.  R.  Stevens  of  Doni- 
phan, Mo.,  in  the  spring  of  1909  the 
trees  that  had  been  clipped  in  the 
spring  of  1908  could  be  told  at  a dis- 
tance from  those  that  had  not  been 
clipped  by  the  heavier  bloom. 

Shaping  Young  Trees  for  an  Open 
Head  in  Mind. 

• The  shaping  of  young  trees,  es- 


U.JF  ^ A well-pruned,  open-headed  peach  tree  from  the  University  of  Mis- 
nn,Uriv, ii,,y:)?r,ment  Station  orchard.  The  limbs  have  a good  angle  and  are  stocky, 
rne  head  is  more  open  than  the  photograph  indicates,  being  entirely  open  in  the 
center,  funnel  formed.  Note  the  healthy  twigs  coming  out  on  the  limbs  down 
to  the  crotch  of  the  tree.  A rather  severe  clipping  has  left  an  abundance  of 
healthy  fruiting  twigs. 


are  more  readily  started  into  growth 
by  warm  periods  in  January  and  thus 
more  liable  to  be  killed  by  cold  peri- 
ods in  February.  In  the  Missouri  Ex- 
periment Station  orchard,  on  years 
when  the  buds  have  been  killed  by 
cold  weather  following  warm  periods 
that  started  them,  the  trees  that  had 
been  clipped  and  kept  rather  vigor- 
ous, uniformly  came  through  the  win- 


pecially  for  an  open  head,  begins  with 
the  selection  of  the  tree.  If  the 
growth  of  the  young  trees  the  first 
summer  is  all  on  one  side  or  on 
sprouts  near  the  ground,  the  securing 
of  an  open  head  is  more  complicated 
and  is  delayed  for  one  year,  which 
will  delay  our  getting  a crop  , of  fruit. 
In  the  University  Experiment  Station 
orchard  in  the  spring  of  1909  a large 


Black  Ben  at  the 
Denver  National  Apple  Show 
Wins  $500  Carload  Premium 

Telegram 

At  National  Apple  Show  just  closed  five  hun- 
dred dollar  carload  premium  was  awarded  car 
Black  Ben  apples  grown  on  one  hundred  sixty 
Stark  Trees  at  Fruita  Colorado. 

( Signed ) Dr.  S.  T.  Green , President 

Fruita  Colorado , Chamber  of  Commerce. 

This  Black  Ben  is  the  Jtark  Black  Ben,  the 
greatest  apple  of  all  the  Ben  Davis  family.  It 
is  a big  profit-producer  as  well  as  a prize  win- 
ner— it  is  far  superior  to  Ben  Davis,  Gano, 
Missouri  Pippin  or  any  kindred  apple. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wilmeroth,  than  whom  there  is 
no  man  of  wider  experience  in  handling  fruit 
and  who  for  32  years  was  an  apple  commission 
man  on  South  Water  Street  Chicago,  (the 
world’s  greatest  apple  market)  says:  “From  a 

commercial  standpoint  I fully  and  heartily 
recommend  Delicious,  Black  Ben  and  Stayman 
Winesap  as  three  of  the  finest  varieties  for  com- 
mercial orchard  planting.  The  eating  qualities 
of  Delicious  and  Stayman  Winesap  are  superior 
to  any  other  table  apple  while  Black  Ben  is  the 
apple  for  the  masses.  The  keeping  qualities  of 
all  three  varieties  are  excellent.  I came  to  the 
United  States  Land  and  Irrigation  Exposition 
at  the  Coliseum,  Chicago,  with  the  Wenatchee 
Commercial  Club  Exhibit  and  have  sold  a 
number  of  boxes  of  Stark  Delicious  at  $10.00 
per  box.  This,  I think,  speaks  well  for  them.” 

To  the  commercial  orchardist  who  is  growing 
fruit  for  the  masses,  we  strongly  advise  the 
liberal  planting  of  Black  Ben.  No  possible 
mistake  can  be  made  in  so  doing— it  is  a 
profit-maker  and  a big  one.  As  a fuller  it  is 
unexcelled. 

At  the  sale  of  the  Wenatchee  Fruit  Growers’ 
Union,  September  17,  1909,  Black  Ben  brought 
the  same  price  as  Jonathan — $2.00  per  box. 
Ben  Davis  brought  only  $1.40,  Gano  and 
Missouri  Pippin  but  $1.50.  Black  Ben  has 
been  tested  in  every  apple  growing  section  of 
the  country  and  never  once  has  it  failed  to 
live  and  bear  up  to  its  standard. 

Order  promptly — the  demand  is  ten  times 
greater  than  the  supply.  Also  send  for  the 
Stark  Year  Book  for  1910  if  you  have  not 
already  done  so.  Postage  7 cents. 

Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  & Orchards  Co. 


Box  10  E Louisiana,  Missouri 


Now  is  the  time  to  get  after  the  scale — every  calm  day  when  it  is  warm  enough  to  werk  out- 
doors, you  will  want  to  take  your  pump  into  the  orchard  and  use  every  minute  of  daylight  in 
spraying  your  trees.  You’ll  not  want  to  lose  auy  time— the  days  are  short  enough  at  best. 

What  kind  of  spray  material  will  you  use — the  old-fashioned  kind  that  takes  hours  to  get  ready, 
or  the  new,  modern,  effective  "Orchard  Brand”  that  needs  only  mixing  with  cold  water? 

" Orchard  Brand”  Tested  Spraying  Materials 

will  save  you  money  because  they  will  save  you  time.  In  bad  cases  of  scale  on  apple  and  pear  trees, 
“Orchard  Brand”  Soluble  Oil  penetrates  fuzzy  twigs  and  rough  bark,  destroying  every  scale  it  touenes. 
Soluble  in  cold  water  ; one  thorough  application  makes  an  effective  treatment. 

“Orchard  Brand”  Lime-Sulphur  Solution  is  the  best  treatment  for  peach  and  plum  trees.  is  free 
from  sediment  and  does  not  clog  the  nozzle  nor  corrode  the  working  parts  of  the  pump.  (Jrcnara 
Brand”  products  cover  every  spraying  need — come  to  you  in  handy-sized  cans,  kegs  and  barrels. 

Our  little  Booklet  A will  help  you  to  settle  some  troublesome  problems  connected  with  fruit-growing 
and  gardening.  Wo’11  send  a copy  on  request  and  tell  you  where  to  obtain  our  spray  products. 

I THOMSEN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


You’ll  Want  to  Spray  all  Day  Lonf> 
Not  Waste  Half  of  it  Getting  Ready 


Clarinda  Nursery; 


If  you  want  a part  of  the  best 
200,000  hardy  Iowa  Apple.  Peach. 
Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees,  all 
grown  by  me,  and  all  standing  in 
the  nursery  row;  all  on  whole  root 
seedlings;  all  buds  and  scions  from  twenty-five  of  the  best  orchards  here;  where 
seven  to  fifteen  acres  made  the  owner  more  clear  money  than  the  rest  of  the  80  or 
160  acres;  if  you  want  to  plant  trees  or  berry  plants  of  quality,  it  will  pay  you 
to  write  for  catalogue  or  come  five  hundred  miles  to  see  my  trees  before  buying. 

LEWIS  ANNAN,  CLARINDA.  IOWA 
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number  of  Elberta  trees  No.  1,  No. 
2 and  No.  3 sizes  were  planted  under 
uniform  conditions.  In  nearly  every 
cese  the  small  No.  3 trees  made  a 
smaller  growth  the  first  summer  and 
had  more  of  their  healthy  new  growth 
to  come  from  near  the  ground.  They 
will  thus  be  behind  the  others  in  bear- 
ing a crop,  since  the  open  head  will 
have  to  be  secured,  generally,  by  cut- 
ting away  all  but  one  whip  of  new 
growth  and  forming  the  head  on  it  as 
in  figure  3.  There  was  very  little 
difference  between  the  growth  on  l\To. 
1 and  No.  2 trees. 

It  is  generally  customary  to  cut 
the  young  trees  back  to  a whip,  gen- 
erally cutting  just  below  the  first 
limb  left  by  the  nurseryman  in  his 
pruning.  In  the  writer’s  experience, 


Fig.  7 — Open  headed  Belle  of  Georgia 
from  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Roland  Morrill 
of  Morrill,  Texas.  Mr.  Morrill  is  one  of 
(he  most  successful  peach  growers  in 
the  country,  and  he  says  that  in  any 
section  of  the  country  a peach  tree 
should  have  an  open  head. 

lo  grow  the  branches  that  will  be 
needed  to  form  the  open  head  will  be 
checked  in  growth.  The  later,  prun- 
ing of  the  trees  will  be  to  clip  them 
back  a little  bit  each  year  to  make 
them  stockier  and  also  keep  out  the 
inner  twigs  and  leave  the  ones  that 
grow  outward  as  shown  in  Fig.  5. 
Less  clipping  is  necessary  on  young 
trees  than  on  old  ones,  as  the  tree 
tends  to  become  weaker  after  having 


Fig.  6 — A well-pruned  tree  with  a 
very  open  head  from  the  orchard  of  Mr. 
A.  W.  Poole  of  Ozark,  Ark.  Mr.  Poole 
has  been  very  successful  with  peaches, 
and  he  has  always  pruned  to  an  open 
head. 


such  cutting  back  is  more  liable  to 
give  a tree  with  a growth  on  only  one 
side  than  if  about  six  inches  more 
of  the  tree  were  left,  and  four  or  five 
stubs  from  the  side  branches  left  dis- 
tributed around  the  tree.  By  this 
method  of  pruning  almost  uniformly 
a head  was  secured  like  that  shown  in 
Fig.  2. 

To  secure  the  open  head  with  the 
least  checking  of  the  tree,  where  the 
trees  are  on  good  strong  land,  a little 
summer  pruning  the  first  summer  is 
very  satisfactory,  and  even  as  the 
tree  grows  older,  summer  thinning 
each  year  to  keep  the  head  open  has 
generally  been  found  advantageous. 
Mr.  Berckmans  of  Georgia  does  much 
of  his  pruning  in  summer.  With  the 
tree  shown  in  Fig.  2,  the  writer  had 
clipped  off  those  branches  that  tend 
to  grow  upright  in  the  center  of  the 
tree  and  all  branches  except  the  ones 
he  wished  for  the  head,  in  early  sum- 
mer. In  this  winter’s  pruning,  con- 
siderably larger  heads  can  be  left  on 
trees  so  treated.  Those  branches  that 
grow  upright  in  the  center  generally 
tend  to  be  larger,  and  if  they  are  left 


borne  heavy  crops  of  fruit,  and  should 
be  clipped  more  severely.  Such 
treatment  has  considerably  lengthen- 
ed the  life  of  peach  trees  in  the  Uni- 
versity experiment  station  orchard  as 
compared  with  trees  that  are  not  so 
treated. 

Of  course,  on  a spring  like  that  of 
1909  was  in  some  sections  of  this 
state,  where  there  were  barely  enough 
fruit  buds  on  the  trees  for  a crop  of 
fruit,  the  clipping  may  well  be  omit- 
ted, even  to  the  detriment  of  the  tree, 
for  the  writer  would  seldom  if  ever 
diminish  this  year’s  peach  crop,  when 
there  is  only  a medium  to  small  crop, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  tree. 

Dehorning  or  Severely  Cutting  Back 
Peach  Trees. 

When  the  trees  are  growing  old  or 
getting  too  weak,  or  if  the  wood  has 
been  injured  by  winter  freezing,  or  if 
the  trees  arc  taller  than  we  like,  we 
may,  on  years  when  the  fruit  buds 
have  all  been  killed,  practice  dehorn- 
ing or  cutting  the  trees  back  rather 
severely.  When  this  dehorning  is 
practiced  the  trees  should  be  cut  back 
only  enough  to  throw  them  into  good, 
vigorous  growth  and  get  them  low 
enough  to  be  convenient  for  pruning. 


thinned  to  some  extent  by  cutting  out 
a portion  of  the  twigs  and  cutting 
back  others,  while  if  there  is  a light 
bloom  few  twigs  should  be  cut  out 
along  the  branches  and  generally  only 
those  that  have  no  blossoms.  Where 
the  orchard  is  very  large  it  would 
generally  not  be  possible  to  wait  for 
the  main  clipping  back  of  the  limbs 
until  after  the  February  freeze.  Of 
course  so  far  as  the  vigor  of  the  tree 
is  concerned,  it  matters  little  as  to  the 
time  that  the  clipping  is  done,  so  the 
trees  are  dormant,  and  it  may  even  be 
done  as  late  as  blooming  time  with  no 
apparent  bad  effect. 

Cutting  Out  Dead  Wood. 

Many  growers  get  time  only  for 
cutting  out  branches  in  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  upright  trees  that  are 
killed  by  the  shade.  This  dead  wood 
should  be  cut  out,  but  if  something 
must  be  left  undone  I should  do  the 
annual  clipping  and  shaping  and  leave 
the  small  dead  branches.  Trees  prop- 
erly pruned  with  open  heads  have 
very  few  of  these  dead  branches  as 
compared  with  upright  trees  with  the 
centers  in  the  shade. 

W.  H.  CHANDLER. 
University  of  Missouri. 


Fig.  8 — This  shows  the  bad  effect  of  severe  dehorning,  especially  on  a tree 
with  an  upright  head.  Growth  is  all  shaded  off,  except  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  and  the  limbs  are  slender  and  undesirable. 


Cutting  back  to  short  stubs  nearly 
always  throws  the  tree  into  vigorous 


No  one  at  all  interested  in  fruit 
culture  can  afford  to  be  without  The 


Tiffany’s 

TREE 

Trimmer 

Made  on  honor  from  start 
to  finish.  Just  the  pruner 
you’ve  been  looking  for — 
one  that  cuts  all  around 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  One  that 
has  levers  of  forged  steel, 
which  will  not  split,  spring 
or  pinch  the  fingers.  It 
cuts  close  to  the  trunk,  cuts 
in  narrow  places  and  cuts 
1%-inch  limbs  easily  with- 
out any  danger  of  the 
blades  cutting  into  each 
other,  as  the  hook  blade  is 
V shaped,  and  is  ground  off 
at  the  point.  It  is  made 
of  fine  crucible  steel  and 
has  the  draw-cut  princi- 
ple. 

Nothing  is  spared  to 
make  this  tool  the  best 
that  can  be  made.  Guar- 
anteed against  all  flaws 
or  imperfections;  length 
28  inches.  Weight  3% 
lbs.  Price  $2.00  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  circu- 
lars. 

Carroll  R.  Tiffany 

MANUFACTURER 

Franklin  Forks,  Pa. 


KANSAS 
Pruning 
Knife 


IMPROVED 

The  knife  that  makes 
pruning  easy.  It  is  auto- 
matic. No  levers  to  work 
by  hand.  Just  put  the 
hook  over  the  limb  and 
pull  on  the  handle  and 
off  comes  the  limb.  Will 
do  heavy  work  and  do  it 
fast. 

Another,  "The  Happy 
Thought,”  with  pump-gun 
movement  for  light  work, 
shaping,  budding,  etc. 
Write  and  we  will  “show  you,” 
and  tell  you  more. 

KANSAS  PRUNING  KNTFE  CO., 
51  Porter  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Peach  Trees 


Fine,  stocky,  hardy- grown  on 
the  banks  of  Lake  Erie:  free 
of  borers  and  all  peuch  dis- 
eases. Everything  of  the  best 
for  Orchard,  Vineyard,  Lawn, 
Park,  Street,  Garden  and 
Greenhouse.  An  immense 
stock  of  Superb  Cannes,  the 
queen  of  summer  flowering 
plants.  Catalogue  No.  L 112 
pages.  Free  to  buyers  of  Fruit 
or  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Shrubs.  No.  2,  168  pages.  Free 
to  buyers  of  Seeds,  Roses,  Can. 


nas.  Ferns,  Ficus,  Paeonles, 
Geraniums  and  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  plants  In 


THE  STORRS  & HARRISON  CO. 

Box  36,  PAINES VI LLE,  OHIO.' 


growth,  so  that  few  fruit  buds  are 
formed,  and  gives  us  a tree  that  is  so 
dense  and  has  branches  so  long  and 
slender  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  ever 
make  a good  tree  out  of  it.  Open- 
headed  trees  that  have  been  clipped 
annually  lend  themselves  to  rather  se- 
vere cutting  back  more  readily  than 
the  dense-headed  trees,  because  they 
are  liable  to  throw  out  growth  along 
the  entire  limb  unlike  the  broom-like 
growth  around  the  top  of  the  stubs 
that  are  left  on  trees  where  the 
branches  left  have  long  been  bare. 
If  sufficient  clipping  back  is  done  each 
year,  this  dehorning  will  not  often  be 
necessary. 

Time  To  Prune. 

Of  course  to  secure  the  best  advan- 
tages from  clipping  back  of  the 
trees,  this  work  should  be  done  be- 
fore a great  amount  of  growth  has 
started  in  the  spring.  It  is  our  cus- 
tom to  wait  until  the  February  freeze 
is  past,  and  if  we  have  a crop  of  fruit, 
the  clipping  of  old  trees  may  be 
lighter  than  it  would  be  if  there  is  not 
a crop  of  fruit  left.  In  fact,  if  the  trees 
are  old  and  weak,  we  may  even  go  so 
far  as  to  dehorn  the  trees. 

Any  cutting  out  of  twigs  along  the 
branches  had  best  not  he  done  until 
blooming  time,  so  that  if  there  is  a 
very  heavy  bloom  the  fruit  may  be 


Fruit-Grower. — W.  H.  Ferguson,  Illi- 
nois. 


Have  you  an  asparagus  patch?  If 
not,  read  the  articles  in  this  issue  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  and  start  one  this 
spring.  No  other  feature  of  your 
garden  can  be  made  so  valuable. 


5 Strong,  Hardy,  Two-year  Old  mm  /V 

_ GRAPEVINES  50C. 

Sent  postpaid.  Best  varieties— red,  white  and  black. 
We  also  offer  Five  Throo-Yoar-Old  Vinos  for  01.00. 
Will  bear  year  after  planting.  Our  valuable  book  how 
to  plant,  cultivate  and  prune,  free  with  every  order. 

Grapes  are  easily  grown  and  should  be  in  every  garden. 
T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Grapevine  Specialists 
353  Central  Avenue,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
£stabluh*d  £9  years. 


HARNESS 


FROM  MAKER  "AT 
WHOLESALE 

If  you  pay  more  for  Harness  than  our  price 
you  will  pay  too  much  and  get  no 


better  Harness.  You  cannot  affoid  to  do  it.  We  sell  Harness 
and  Saddles  direct  to  the  user  at  wholesale  prices,  sav- 
ing him  all  the  middleman’s  profits.  Besides  that 


put  the 

finest  quality  | 
leather  and  t 
manship  in  our  goods 

1 guarantee  satisfaction.  Hundred*  of  customers  buy  all 
r Harness  of  us,  and  have  for  years;  every  sale  satisfies  and 
makes  a friend  for  our  shop — that  means  that  our  Harness  and  prices 
e right.  f Send  for  our  big  free  Catalog,  and  see  how  we  save  you 
[ money — but  don’t  buy  until  you  get  the  catalog  or  you’ll  be  sorry. 

I h H.  & M.  Harness  Shop,  5S°05  S^mo! 


Save  time,  energy  and  exposure.  Place  on  telephone  poles,  or  2x4’s 

spiked  to  fence  posts.  Nothing  to  break  or  wear  out.  _ 

THE  OAKWOOI3  MAIL/  CARRIER 

Made  entirely  of  metal,  galvanized  or  painted.  Ball-bearing  pulleys.  Mall  box  water 
' tight.  The  easiest  way  to  get  your  mail.  Write  today  for  Information  concerning 
thirty  clays’  free  trial  and  booklet  “Getting  the  Mall.”  1 Good  Thinpfor  Long  Lanes. 
OAKWOOD  MFG.  CO.,  97  Stanton  Ave.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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Growing  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
Unprof itably  Without 

SPRAYING 

Advertising  space  in  The  Fruit-Grower 
costs  money  and  we  are  not  going  to  use 
it  for  arguing  about  spraying.  You  abso- 
lutely and  positively  must  spray  to  save 
your  fruit  trees  from  Scale.  Then  you  must 
spray  to  have  crops  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
large  enough  to  pay  and  of  quality  that 
will  bring  decent  prices.  All  the  experi- 
enced orchardists  do  spray;  the  experts  say 
it  is  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done,  and 
If  you  have  made  up  your  mind  not  to  spray 
you  might  as  well  quit  the  business  and  go 
at  something  else,  because  you  are  wasting 
time  and  money. 

Now,  what  we  are  after  is  your  trade. 
We  have  the  goods  you  need  and  that  will 
give  you  satisfaction.  You  can’t  get  better 
because  better  are  not  made  anywhere,  at 
any  price.  We  have  been  making  insecti- 
cides and  fungicides  more  than  twenty 
years.  We  have  the  largest,  best  equipped 
factories,  and  our  own  scientifically  worked 
out  formulas.  Everything  is  done  under 
personal  supervision  by  trained  chemists 
and  workmen.  No  trusting  to  cheap,  in- 
competent help.  We  are  In  no  trust  or 
combination.  We  have  won  our  way  on 
the  merits  of  our  goods  and  by  giving  every 
one  what  he  thinks  he  is  paying  for.  Our 
trade  mark  is  “LION  BRAND.”  and 
Blanchard’s  Lion  Brand  on  four  edntinents 
stands  for  Purity,  Uniformity  and  Strength. 

In  this  advertisement  we  will  tell  you 
about  four  preparations  you  need,  and  our 
booklet  will  tell  you  a good  deal  more  about 
them,  and  about  others.  We  will  gladly 
send  you  a copy  without  expense. 

Lion  Brand  Lime-Sulphur  Solution 

Nine  out  of  ten  authorities  say  to  use 
Lime-Sulphur  for  San  Jose  Scale.  They 
would  not  say  so  if  there  was  anything 
better.  It  destroys  the  Scale  and  does  no 
harm  to  the  trees.  It  is  easily  applied  and 
inexpensive.  Blanchard’s  Lion  Brand  is  the 
most  carefully  and  scientifically  combined 
product  of  lime  and  sulphur  for  spraying; 
IT  HAS  THE  RECORD  OF  KILLING  OVER 
98  PER  C)ENT  SCALE  WITH  ONE  APPLI- 
CATION, 'and  costs  less  than  the  home- 
made article,  which  cannot  be  properly 
made  outside  of  a fully  equipped  factory. 

Lion  Brand  Bordeaux  Mixture 

If  you  want  wormy  fruit,  plenty  of  wind- 
falls, shrivelled  up,  speckled  fruit,  doji’t 
spray.  If  you  are  not  particular  about  los- 
ing your  melon  crop,  if  it  is  enough  to  get 
your  seed  back  from  the  potato  field,  to 
lose  your  tomatoes  by  black  rot,  your  beans 
and  peas  by  blight,  don’t  spray.  But  if  you 
want  large  crops  of  top-priced  fruit,  po- 
tatoes, melons,  beans,  peas,  etc.,  spray  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  Blanchard’s  Lion  Brand, 
because  it  is  best  and  goes  farthest,  and 
costs  so  little  you  won’t  notice  It. 

Lion  Brand  Arsenate  of  Lead 

Kills  Codling  Mo.h,  Caterp.ll.rs,  Etc. 

It  is  more  sticky  than  others,  and  is, 
therefore  used  where  it  is  desirable  to  have 
the  poison  stay  on  longer.  Never  burns  the 
most  delicate  foliage.  “Lion  Brand”  is  pure 
all  the  way  through. 

Lion  Brand  Paris  Green 

We  are  the  only  independent  makers  of 
Paris  Green.  “Lion  Brand”  is  neither 
loaded  nor  reduced  by  filler.  There  is  no 
free  Arsenic  in  it.  Paris  Green  must  be 
used  to  kill  Potato  Bugs,  and  no  better 
product  was  ever  made  than  Lion  Brand. 

New  Edition  of  Our  Bug  Book 

We  have  just  printed  20,000  more  copies 
of  our  booklet,  “BLANCHARD’S  SPRAY- 
ING FACTS,”  a hand-book  of  valuable  in- 
formation for  farmers,  gardeners  and  fruit 
growers,  large  and  small.  A fruit  expert 
has  told  us  that  it  is  the  best,  most  concise, 
most  easily  understood  booklet  on  the  sub- 
ject of  spraying.  We  want  everyone  who 
raises  fruit  or  vegetables  to  have  a copy. 
It  tells  so  much  more  than  we  can  afford 
to  write  here.  It  is  free,  just  write  for  it, 
but  we  would  like  you  to  tell  us  how  many 
fruit  trees  you  hrave  and  how  much  land 
you  put  into  potatoes  of*  other  vegetables. 

The  James  A.  Blanchard  Co. 

628  Hudson  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 

Factories:  New  York  and  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

A few  more  good  agents  can  make  money 
with  me. 


FOREST  TREE 

SEEDLINGS 

We  Have  Millions  of  Seedlings. 
BLACK  LOCUST,  CATALPA  SPECIOSA 

Red  Bud,  Sweet  Gum,  Sycamore,  Persim- 
mon. Poplar,  Ash,  Elm,  California  Privet, 
and  various  other  seedlings,  at  very  low 
prices.  Fine  stock;  send  for  list. 

FOREST  NURSERY 

& SEED  CO. 

McMinnville,  tenn. 


THE  BEST 

what  you  want  Try^^mnmi 

Barnes  Nurseries  cincinnantiKo. 

For  Root  Grafts,  Fruit  Trees,  Or- 
namentals, Plants,  Vines  and  Roses  I 


TREES 

M.  direct  from  us.  Pr 


of  all  kinds  AT 
WHOLESALE 
PRICES.  Save 
agent’s  commis- 
sion of  40  per 
cent  by  ordering 
Premium  with  each 
order  free  of  from  1 to  4 trees; 
roses,  shrubs  or  other  stock.  Stock 
Guaranteed  first  class.  Certificate  of  In- 
flection furnished.  Don’t  delay,  send  for 
price  list  now.  Address  Box  D.. 

WICHITA  NURSERY,  WICHITA,  KANSAS 
^Oen’l  Agts.  for  Wellington  Nurseries.) 


The  Nurseryman  and  His 
Dealings  with  the  Farmer 

Before  the  Adams  County  (Pa.) 
Horticultural  Society  Prof.  W.  J. 
Wright  of  Pennsylvania  State  College 
delivered  an  excellent  address  on  the 
above  subject.  This  address  is  so  in 
accord  with  the  position  The  Fruit- 
Grower  has  maintained  that  we  are 
going  to  publish  part  of  it.  If  we  had 
been  making  the  address  we  think 
we  would  have  added  that  farmers 
who  buy  nursery  stock  from  firms 
which  sell  from  catalog  direct  to 
planter  stand  a much  better  chance 
of  getting  good  stock  than  the  man 
who  buys  from  salesmen.  Among 
other  things  Prof.  Wright  said: 

“It  is  unfortunate  that  there  Exists 
among  farmers  and  fruit  growers  a 
general  feeling  of  distrust  of  the  nur- 
seryman. It  is  is  still  more  unfortu- 
nate that  this  feeling  is  not  always 
without  foundation.  In  fact  so  gener- 
al has  been  the  dissatisfaction  among 
buyers  of  nursery  stock  that  the  ‘tree 
agent’  and  the  nurseryman  have  of- 
ten become  the  butt  of  ridicule  at  hor- 
ticultural meetings,  and  in  the  local 
press,  and  are  tolerated  only  as  a nec- 
essary evil.  Every  farm  paper  and 
experiment  station  in  the  country  has 
probably  been  the  confidante  of  those 
who  feel  themselves  aggrieved  at  the 
hands  of  the  nursery  firm.  Some- 
times they  have  a just  grievance,  but 
more  often  it  is  the  fault  of  the  buyer 
or  the  ‘tree  agent’  for  whom  the  nur- 
seryman is  justly  held  responsible. 

“A  careful  inquiry  into  the  cause 
of  this  feeling  of  distrust  shows  that 
it  is  most  likely  due  to  trees  not  being 
true  to  name  and  that  a large  part 
of  this  trouble  comes  from  the  care- 
less habit  of  buying  from  unreliable 
firms  or  of  unscrupulous  or  careless 
agents  without  first  inquiring  into 
the  standing  of  the  business  firm  or 
the  personal  responsibility  of  the 
agent.  Well  established  firms  having 
reputation  to  sustain,  seldom  dis- 
tribute misnamed  varieties.  The  busi- 
ness system  of  a well-regulated  nur- 
sery is  such  that  mistakes  art,  well 
nigh  impossible  and  it  would  be  poor 
business  policy,  to  say  the  least,  for 
a well  established  firm  with  a large 
investment  to  willfully  sent  out  mis- 
named trees.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  constantly  springing  up 
throughout  the  country  so-called  nur- 
sery firms  who  are,  in  reality,  only 
dealers  and  who  buy  every  tree  they 
sell.  Such  firms  have  but  little  invest- 
ed and  do  not  feel  so  keenly  the  need 
of  an  unsullied  reputation  nor  can 
they  be  so  well  assured  of  the  qual- 
ity of  the  stock  they  sell  or  its  true- 
ness to  name  as  can  those  who  grow 
their  own  stock  or  have  it  grown  on 
contract.  The  guarantee  that  stock 
is  true  to  name,  backed  up  only  by 
the  promise  to  replace  trees  not  found 
so,  is  of  little  value  to  the  buyer  who 
must  wait  until  they  come  into  bear- 
ing to  make  sure. 

“The  danger  of  getting  diseased 
trees  is  now  reduced  to  the  minimum 
by  an  effective  nursery  inspection.  It 
forms,  however,  a strong  basis  of  com- 
plaint by  buyers  against  nurserymen. 
In  most  cases  diseases  are  probably 
introduced  in  some  other  way. 
Though  there  is  no  doubt  some  dan- 
ger, it  is  one  of  the  lesser  of  the  tree 
buyer’s  troubles. 

“Another  cause  of  complaint  is  that 
trees  received  from  the  nursery  are 
improperly  headed.  Nurserymen,  it 
is  true,  have  been  slow  to  accept  the 
idea  of  low-headed  trees  for  very  good 
business  reasons  on  their  part.  Nur- 
sery stock  is  planted  close.  The  ten- 
dency is  therefore  for  trees  to  head 
high.  Low-headed  trees  require  room, 
thus  fewer  trees  per  acre.  Most  nur- 
serymen can  supply  low-headed  trees 
if  desired.  The  trouble  too  often  is 
that  the  buyer  neglects  to  specify  his 
preference  in  the  order.  Yearling 
trees  are  always  to  be  had  and  present 
the  advantage  of  allowing  the  buyer 
to  form  the  head  as  he  chooses. 

“The  substitution  of  varieties  is  a 
practice  indulged  in  even  with  some 
of  our  most  reliable  nursery  firms 
and  is  the  cause  of  much  dissatisfac- 
tion. It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a 
firm  will  carry  every  variety  of  fruit 


grown,  but  they  should  carry  every 
variety  they  catalog.  If  the  order  is 
placed  early  and  no  notice  is  sent 
that  the  order  cannot  he  filled  to  the 
letter,  the  buyer  supposes  that  no 
varieties  will  be  substituted.  If,  when 
the  order  is  received,  it  is  found  that 
substitutions  have  been  made  the 
firm  should  be  wired  at  once  and  a 
settlement  demanded.  In  case  it  is  too 
late  or  it  is  otherwise  impossible  to 
obtain  the  desired  variety  that  sea- 
son, damages  could  probably  be  col- 
lected. 

“On  the  other  hand  the  buyer  may 
delay  his  order  until  late  in  the  plant- 
ing season  and  then  order  his  trees 
shipped  at  once.  Under  such  condi- 
tions the  nurserymen  cannot  do  jus- 
tice to  the  order  and  the  buyer  can 
have  but  little  cause  for  complaint  if 
the  trees  are  not  satisfactory. 

“In  ordering  trees  the  following 
directions,  if  observed,  will  go  far 
toward  eliminating  many  unpleasant 
experiences: 

“1.  Order  direct  from  a firm  of 
good  standing  which  grows  its  own 
stock  or  has  it  grown  contract. 

“2.  Buy  of  your  local  nurseryman 
if  he  fulfills  these  conditions. 

“3.  Place  your  order  early. 

“4.  State  specifically  just  what  you 
want,  both  as  to  the  varieties  and 
style  and  class  of  stock.  Don’t  leave 
any  room  for  supposition. 

“5.  Give  explicit  shipping  direc- 
tions and  state  just  when  you  wish 
stock  delivered. 

“6.  Remember  that  the  purchase 
price  of  trees  is  a small  part  of  the 
orchard  cost.  A few  dollars  extra 
spent  for  trees,  if  it  will  purchase  just 
what  you  want,  will  be  well  spent. 

“7.  Make  it  your  business  to  see 
that  trees  are  not  delayed  in  transit. 

“8.  Carry  out  your  part  of  the  con- 
tract by  seeing  that  the  trees  are 
well  cared  for  on  arrival  and  that 
they  are  properly  planted. 

“There  are  a few  points  about  prop- 
agation of  trees  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed pro  and  con  in  horticultural 
papers  for  the  past  few  years  which 
might  be  briefly  touched  upon  at  this 
time.  One  of  these  points  is  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  budded,  whole-root 
grafted  and  piece-root  grafted  apples. 
Briefly  the  advantages  claimed  for 
each  are  as  follows: 

“1.  Budded  trees  are  upon  stocks 
which  are  already  growing  and  firm- 
ly established  in  the  soil.  They 
therefore  make  a stronger  growth, 
they  have  a stronger,  healthier  root 
system  and  the  union  of  stock  and 
bud  is  stronger  than  in  the  root-graft- 
ed trees. 

“2.  On  the  other  hand  the  devotees 
of  the  rootgraft  method  claim  cheap- 
ness because  the  operation  can  be 
performed  indoors  during  the  winter 
instead  of  outdoors  during  the  sum- 
mer when  labor  is  higher,  and  point 
to  the  fact  that  salable  trees  can  be 
produced  one  year  quicker.  Those 
favoring  the  use  of  whole  roots  claim 
to  secure  a stronger  tree  from  the 
fact  that  it  receives  more  nourishment 
than  the  one  grown  foim  a piece-root 
graft.  Those  favoring  the  piece-root 
system  contend  that  the  only  object 
of  the  root  is  to  start  the  scion  grow- 
ing and  keep  it  alive  until  it  can  send 
out  roots  for  itself  and  that  the  real 
object  should  be  to  induce  the  scion 
to  send  out  roots  by  giving  it  only  a 
small  stock  root  in  order  that  the 
tree  may  essentially  be  on  its  own 
roots.  The  fact  that  either  system 
produces  good  trees  is  sufficient  ar- 
gument that  all  are  good.  For  ex- 
tremely cold  climates  where  roots  are 
liable  to  winter  injury  it  is  probably 
the  best  plan  to  have  trees  on  their 
own  roots  instead  of  some  seedling 
stock  root  whose  hardiness  is  not 
known.  In  this  case  the  piece  root 
system  seems  to  be  best  adapted.” 


$0/50 Lowest  Price 

O/.Z r On  Best  Spreader 


New  E0.B.  Factory 


Largest  Capacity 


Ever  Made. 
Complete 
ALREADY 
e=  To  Hitch  To. 

Greatest  Ma- 
nure Spreader 
offer  ever  I 

Wagon  Box.  madc.Twoma* 
Truck*  and  chine*  In  one 
AU  for  the  price  of 

one.  You  get  a guaranteed,  largest  capacity; 
lightest  draft  wa  gon-bOX  spreader  made  and  a 
regular  complete  farm  wagon,  all  in  one  when 
you  buy  the  Grinnell. 

Get  New  Catalog  and  \ 
Special  Offer  Today 

The  Grinnell  is  sold  with  or  without  the  trucks 
on  90  days  free  trial,  direct  from  factory  to  you. 
Will  save  you  $25  to  $90  on  your  spreader  in- 
vestment. The  greatest  machine  ever  invented 
In  the  manure  spreader  line.  You  want  to  know 
more  about  it.  Write  for  catalog  and  special 
offer  without  fail  today. 

Chas.F. Chase  9Pres. 

Chase  Mfg.  Co., 

269  Main  Street 

Grinnell,  Iowa. 


I Grow  Strawberry  Plants 
With  as  Great  Care 
its  You  Buy  Them 

If  you  buy  my  plants 
you  get  good,  strong, 
healthy  ones  that  are 
grown  in  a natural 
strawberry  country 
where  soil,  climate  and 
season  each  help  to 
make  hardy  and  pro- 
ductive plants.  You 
get  plants  true  to  name. 

Whether  you  plant  a 
dozen  or  100,000  your 
order  can  be  filled 
promptly  from  the 
stock  of  1910  plants — 

I never  grew  a finer 
200-acre  lot  of  them.  Send  for  1910 
3-color  catalog.  It  is  lrce,  and  I 
want  you  to  have  a copy  oi  it. 

W.  W.  THOMAS 
The  Strawberry  Plant  Man 
136  Main  Street,  Anna, 


PERFECT  POTATO 
PLANTING  . 

Every  farmer  knows  the  importance 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Here’s  a 
machine  that  does  it  perfectly.  Has 
none  of  the  faults  common  with  com- 
mon planters.  Opens  the  furrow 
perfectly,  drops  the  seed 
correctly,  covers  i t uni 
f ormly.  and  bestof  all 
never  bruises 
punctures  the 
seed.  Send  a 
postal  for 
our  f>ee 
book. 


Iron  Age 

(ImpruvedRobbine) 

Potato  Planter 


No  Misses 
No  Doubles  ( 

No  Troubles 
BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  506-P 


GRENLOCK,  N.  J. 


Hardy  Varieties  of 

FRUIT 

SHADE  1 icCS 
SMALL  FRUITS 

Forest  Tree  Seedlings,  Ornamental 
Stock.  Choice  collection  of  Hardy  Roses, 
Shrubs,  etc. 

Landscape  work  a specialty;  plans 
free.  We  can  supply  your  every  need. 
Beautifully  illustrated  catalogue  sent 
free  on  request.  Send  list  of  your 
wants  and  we  will  quote  lowest  prices. 
Local  agents  wanted.  Splendid  oppor- 
tunity offered  agents  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

FREMONT  NURSERIES,  Fremont,  Neb. 

B.  E.  Fields  & Son,  Props.  Established  1868 


Make  Your  Old 
Wagon  New 

Just  as  strong  and  as  good  as  ever 
and  more  convenient.  Write  us  and 
let  us  show  you  how  cheaply  we 
can  fit  your  old  running  gear  with 
our  superb 

Electric 
Steel 
Wheels 

which  put  an  end  to  all  break-downs. 
No  shrinking  or  drying  apart  or  tire  set- 
setting.  Makes  your  wagon  a real  handy  wagon.  Our 
48  page  book  shows  you  why  no  other  wagon  wheels  in 
the  world  equal  the  famous  Electric  Steel  Wheels. 
Reading  it  will  Save  you  time,  money  and  horse  flesh. 
It’s  free.  Write  for  it  to-day  to 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BoxS7,  Quincy,  111. 


as  big  and  broad 
choose  to  make  it. 


as 


YOU 


Our  Guarantee  is  just 

“SCALECIDE” 

applied  to  your  fruit  trees  will  absolutely  kill  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  and  all  Fungous  troubles 

controllable  in  the  dormant  season.  Five  years  of  proofs.  

Prices:  In  barrels  and  half-barrels,  50c.  per  gallon;  10  gal.  cans,  $6.00 ; 5 gal.  cans,  §3.25, 
1 gal.  cans,  $1.00.  If  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  “CARBOLEINE”  at  30c.  per  gallon  is  the 
equal  of  ANYTHING  ELSE.  Send  today  for  free  Booklet,  “Orchard  Insurance. 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMP  ANT,  Mfg.  Chemists.  50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  VORK  CITY 
H.  J.  WEBER  & SONS  NURSERY  CO.,  Western  Distributing;  Agts.,  NURSERY,  MO. 
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Tested  Seed  Corn  94  per  cent  or  Better 

J I sell  it  subject  to  your  approval,  and  ship  it  ear  or  shelled. 
Price  $2.50  to  $3.00  per  bu.  All  the  leading  varieties,  early,  medium, 
and  late.  Specimen  grains  for  testing,  free  for  the  asking.  Write 
for  them  and  see  for  yourself. 

Box  15  HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO.t  Shenandoah?  Iowa. 


Broadly  speaking,  lettuces  are  di- 
vided into  four  classes,  all  of  which 
have  very  marked  characteristics.  On 
account  of  their  growth,  some  sorts 
are  better  adapted  to  garnishing, 
while  others  make  crisp  salads  of  su- 
perior appearance.  Some  varieties 
will  grow  better  in  the  spring,  but 
will  not  form  heads  during  the  hot 
summer  months,  while  other  sort§  will 
do  well  throughout  the  summer, 


leading  forcing  sort  and  can  be  bought 
nearly  all  winter  at  the  green  grocery. 

Far  superior  to  the  “loosehead” 
sorts  are,  in  my  estimation,  the  “but- 
terhead”  varieties.  In  this  class  we 
find  the  tastiest  sorts  which  make 
the  mildest  and  best-ilavored  salads. 
The  name,  “butterhead,”  they  get  from 
their  smooth,  soft  appearance  and 
the  decidedly  “fatty''  or  “buttery” 

| quality  which  is  noticeable  as  soon  as 


sort  grown  extensively  in  the  South 
and  shipped  largely  to  northern  mar- 
kets during  the  holiday  season.  Grown 
in  the  garden,  it  forms  rather  loose 
heads  of  pleasing,  light  green  color. 

California  Cream  Butter  is  a favor- 
ite sort  of  good  quality,  while  Deacon 
and  All  Seasons  are  the  varieties  par 
excellence  for  summer  use.  They  are 
great  heat  resisters  arid  the  heads 
stand  up  well  all  summer. 

A third  class — but  a good  one — we 
have  in  the  “crisp  head”  or  “ice”  let- 
tuces. These  are  distinguished  from 
all  others,  in  that  a strong  main  rib 
runs  through  the  center  of  each  leaf 
which  curves  strongly  towards  the 
center,  thereby  excluding  light  and 
producing  exceedingly  crisp,  well- 
bleached  lettuce.  All  are  good  heat 


fore  the  seed  stalk  can  penetrate 
the  strongly  curved  leaves. 

Denver  Market  is  a characteristic 
sort  with  curled  or  “blistered”  outer 
leaves  which  are  responsible  for  its 
other  name,  “Savoy”  lettuce.  It’s  an 
elegant  sort,  forms  solid,  conical 
heads  and  the  quality  is  good. 

The  fourth  class  is  represented  by1 
the  as  yet  little  known  “Cos”  or  ‘Cel-\ 
ery”  lettuces.  These  should  be  grown 
more.  The  plants  make  a systemat-' 
ical,  upright  growth,  forming  elongate 
cal,  upright  growth,  forming  elongat- 
ed, globular  bunches  of  leaves  which 
during  the  latter  period  of  develop- 
ment should  be  tied  at  the  tips  to  ex- 
clude the  light.  Treated  in  this  man- 
ner they  make  a highly  relished  salad 
for'  the  Lucullus  who  knows.  The 
strong,  straight  midribs  of  each  leaf 
may  be  compared  with  celery  in  crisp- 
ness and  appearance — hence  the  name. 

Express  or  Eclipse  Cos  is  a dwarf, 
compact  growing  sort  which  requires 
no  tying  up.  It  is  the  earliest  of  the 
“Cos”  lettuces. 

Golden  Yellow  Cos  is  a great  heat 
resister  with  a large,  solid  heart  of 
golden,  yellow  leaves.  It  is  very  crisp 
and  tender. 

Lettuce  may  be  started  in  the  house 
in  boxes  by  March  15.  Sow  thinly  in 
rows  four  inches  apart  and  transplant 
seedlings  by  April  10th  into  the  open 
ground  in  rows  twenty  to  twenty-four 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  Or  sow  seeds 
as  soon  after  April  1st  as  ground  can 


standing  the  heat  admirably  and  with- 
out effect  on  quality. 

The  most  widely  grown  lettuces 
are,  the  “loosehead”  01  curly  leaved 
sorts.  Just  why  that  is  so,  is  hard 
to  understand.  To  be  sure,  they  are 
most  easily  grown  and  require  less 
care  and  attention  than  those  of  any 
other  class.  But  the  quality  of  these 
lettuces  cannot  begin  to  compare  with 
a well  grown  head  of  lettuce.  The 
foremost  sorts  among  the  “loosehead” 
lettuces  are  Curled  Simpson  and 
Grand  Rapids.  Both  form  large,  loose 
bunches  of  yellowish  green  leaves 


the  heads  are  handled.  Too  much 
cannot  be  said  in  favor  of  these  sorts, 
which  should  be  grown  in  every  home 
garden  where  enough  space  and  time 
can  be  given  to  their  proper  growing. 

“Butterhead”  lettuces  are  divided 
naturally  into  two  classes:  The  early 

sorts  which  do  well  in  the  spring  and 
are  not  suitable  for  summer  use,  and 
the  later  sorts  which  grow  splendidly 
throughout  the  summer.  About  the 
bpst  of  the  early  sorts  is  May  King. 
Started  in  boxes  the  last-  week  in 
March  and  transplanted  in  April,  this 
fine  sort  will  head  up  well,  even  in 


“MAY  KING,  A MOST  EXCELLENT  VARIETY  FOR  FORCING  AND  EARLY 

SPRING. 


resisting  summer-sorts.  Salads  made 
from  these  are  valued  for  their  crisp- 
ness. Those  strong  midribs  almost 
snap  in  the  mouth,  nearly  like  celery, 
and  the  appearance  of  a dish  of  this 
nearly  white  lettuce  is  most  appetiz- 
ing. This  class  is  deservedly  popular 
and  while  these  lettuces  are  not  as 
mild  as  the  “butterhead”  sorts,  they 
surpass  those  in  crispness. 

Iceberg  is  a very  attractive  sort, 
forming  large  light  green  heads, 
twelve  to  fifteen  inches  across. 

Improved  Hanson  is  a reliable 
standby  in  this  class.  It  forms  hand- 
some heads  which  grow  nearly  as 
large  as  a flat  cabbage.  Somewhat 
darker  in  color  than  Iceberg  and  slow 
to  go  to  seed.  It  will  often  rot  be- 


be brought  into  good  condition  in 
rows  twenty  to  twenty-four  inches 
apart.  Thin  out  seedlings  when  they 
are  about  three  inches  tall  to  stand 
four  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Later 
on  take  out  every  other  plant  and 
make  room  as  the  size  of  heads 
or  spreading  of  leaves  requires.  Give 
each  head  ample  space  for  perfect  de- 
velopment and  what  you  lose  in  quan- 
tity you  will  gain  in  quality.  Hoe 
diligently  and,  after  the  plants  have 
passed  the  seedling  stage,  give  only 
shallow  cultivation  next  to  the  plants 
so  as  not  to  disturb  the  many  fine 
feeding  roots  which  reach  out  for 
nourishment  from  the  large  center 
root.  Between  the  rows  deep  culti- 
vation will  prove  beneficial. 

Columbus,  O.  A.  KRUHM. 


HEAD  OF  ICEBERG  LETTUCE. 


CRISPHEAD  LETTUCE,  “DENVER  MARKET,”  SHOWING  STRONG  MAIN 

RIBS.  INCURVED. 


very  early  in  the  spring.  They  are 
generally  sown  in  rows  and  permitted 
to  grow  thickly.  In  this  manner  a 
maximum  of  well-blanched  lettuce 
may  be  procured  from  minimum 
space.  Grand  Rapids  grows  well  in 
frames  and  greenhouses.  It  is  the 


cold,  wet  springs,  and  produce  good 
heads  by  June. 

Another  good  early  sort  is  Naum- 
burger,  a brown-seeded  May  King, 
which  forms  a little  larger  head  with 
brownish  tints  on  the  outer  leaves. 

Improved  Big  Boston  is  the  late 


$1.50  Worth  to  Vest  Onl^OCents’ 

We  will  mail  one  Full  Packet  each  of  the  following  15  Grand  New 
Sorts  for  only  10  cents.  These  would  cost  at  least  $1.50  elsewhere. 
BEET,  Perfected  Red  Turnip,  earliest,  best.  ONION.  Prizetaker,  wt.  3 lbs.,  1000  bush,  per  acre. 

CABBAGE,  Winter  Header,  sure  header,  fine.  PARSNP,  White  Sugar,  long,  smooth,  sweet. 

CARROT,  Perfected  Half  Long,  best  table  sort.  RADISH  White  Icicle,  long,  crisp,  tender,  best. 
CELERY,  Winter  Giant,  large,  crisp,  good.  TOMATO,  Earliest  in  World,  large,  smooth,  fine. 

CUCUMBER,  Family  Favorite,  favorite  sort.  TURNIP,  Sweetest  German,  sweet,  large. 

LETTUCE,  Bell's  Prize  Head,  heads  early,  tender.  FLOWER  SEEDS,  500  sorts  mixed,  large  packet. 

MUSK  MELON,  T usetous  Gem.  best  grown.  SWEET  PEAS,  K oz.  California  Giants  Grand  Mixed. 

WATERMELON,  Bell's  Early,  extra  fine.  Catalogue  and  Check  for  10  cts.  free  with  order. 

^^tt^rhkU^cent^neamiet^oiriirsriiS^entorder^^^^J^J^^ 


February,  1910 
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“Seeds  that  Grow”  of  the  Burpee-Quality 
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Cost  more  but  are  wortA  more  than  the  difference  in  cost!  Of  seeds  it  is  always  true  that  the 
Best  is  the  Cheapest”— and  that  is  one  reason  why  we  have  maintained  the  Largest  Mail-Oi  dei 
Seed  Trade Tn  the  World.  To  prove  to  others  that  QUALITY  COUNTS  and  to  demonstrate 
the  value  of  the  NEW  BURPEE  SPECIALITIES  wenow^  offer 

“Four  of  the  Finest”  Novelties 
Your  Choice  — for  25  Cents 


Separately  the  nine  varieties  named  below  each 
(excepting  Fordhook  Melon)  15  cts.  per  pkt.— but  you 
can  select  any  Four  varieties  for  25  cts.  (silver  or 
stamps),  while  we  will  mail  All  Nine  varieties  for  50  cts. 

“Giant-Podded”  Pole  Lima 

An  entirely  new  and  most  remarkable  variety,  now  first 
offered  for  advance  trials  in  connection  with  $4_7.o0  in  oash 
nria.es.  We  will  pay  $100  for  a suitable  name!  It  is  the 
largest  seeded  and  largest  podded  of  all  Limas  see  lllustra- 
tfof  herewith  from  a photograph  For  colored  plate  history 
and  description — see  Burpee  s New  Annual  foi  1910.  I er 
pkt.,  15  cts.;  Vi  pint,  30  cts.;  % pint,  ol)  cts. 

Burpee’s  “Dwarf-Giant”  Tomato 

The  flesh  is  so  firm  and  the  tomatoes  so^  heavy 
that  they  might  be  described  "solid  as  a rock!"  It  is 
the  most  nearly  seedless  of  all  tomatoes.  Of  handsome 
dwarf  erect  growth,  the  bushes  produce  enormous 
crops  of  the  most  beautiful  tomatoes  which  are  truly 
gigantic  in  size  and  absolutely  unequaled  in  delicious 
flavor.  Per  pkt.,  15  cts.;  % oz.,  40  cts.;  oz.,  $1.50. 

Burpee-Improved  Bush  Lima 

The  pods,  truly  enormous  in  size,  are  Dome  early 
and  abundantly  on  strong  upright  bushes  Per  pkt. 
(two  ounces),  15  cts.;  % Pint,  25  cts.;  pint,  4 o cts. 

Fordhook  Bush  Lima 

The  only  stiffly  erect  Bush  form  of  the  popular  “Po- 
tato” Lima.  ' Both  pods  and  beans  are  twice  the  size  of  the 
Kumerle,  while  the  "fat"  beans  are  of  the  same  delicious 
flavor  as  Burpee’s  Bush  Lima.  Per  pkt.,  lo  cts.;  % pint,  -o 
cts.;  pint,  40  cts.,  postpaid. 

Earliest  Catawba  Sweet  Corn 

A real  rival  to  our  famous  Golden  Bantam— both  in  ex- 
treme  earliness  and  surpassingly  delicious  flavor.  Some  plant- 
M sty  It  £ even  better  than  Bantam!  For  Illustrations,  de- 
scription and  "reports” — see  Burpee  s Annual  for  1910.  Per 
pkt.,  15  cts.;  % pint,  30  cts.;  pint,  50  cts.,  postpaid. 

“Wayahead”  Lettuce 

So  named  because  it  is  the  earliest,  most  and  surest-heading 

of  all  early  “Butterhead”  Lettuces.  Per  pkt.,  lo  cts.;  oz.,  4o  cts. 

Fordhook  Musk  Melon  . 

Heavily  netted  melons,  with  thick  golden-red  flesh  ^ exmnrite 
flavor  A better  shipper  than  our  original  Netted  Gem—  the  kockv 
Ford”  Melon — and  as  sweet  as  our  famous  Emerald  Gem.  Per  pkt., 
cts.;  oz.,  30  cts. 

African  “Golden-Orange”  Daisy 

(Dimorphotheca  Aurantiaca).  As  easily  grown  as  any  common  annual— 
this  is  entirely  unique  in  color  and  most  strikingly  bea-utiful  It  has 
created  a sensation  wherever  seen,  and  you  can  get  so  me  i d ea  o fits  a e 
beauty  from  the  colored  plate  m Burpee  s New  Annual  for  1910.  Per  pKt., 
15  cts. 

“Variegated -Queen”  Nasturtiums 

in  Superb  Mixture  for  1010.  Of  tall  growth,  bearing  flowers  of  many 
bright  colors.  The  leaves  are  so  beautifully  variegated  with  yeHow, 
whfte  and  green  that  the  plants  would  be  worthy  of  culture  even  for 
foliage  alone.  Per  pkt.,  15  cts.;  per  oz.,  35  cts. 

buys  any  four  of  the  above  or  we 
will  mail  all  Nine  Varieties  in  regular 
size  packets  (worth  $1.30)  for  only 


cost 


Beautiful  New  Giant-Flowered  Pansies— 
Best-Blend 

This  is  the  finest  complete  Mix- 
ture of  “ Truly  Giant” flowered 
Tansies  yet  produced.  It  in- 
cludes all  colors  of  Burpee' s 
Defiance,  illustrated  herewith, 
and  the  new  Burpee's 
Hercules  Giant ; also  Brest. 

McKinley,  Prest.  Carnot, 
etc.,  with  all  colors  of  Blotched 
Jitiqnot  and  Giant-  Ruffled 
31aslerpiece.  Per  pkt.  15  cts. 

“Magnificent”  Celosia 

^As  grown  exclusively  by  us,  this  is 
surpassingly  beautiful,  with  its  gor- 
geously brilliant  feathery  plumes  of 
magnificent  colors.  Per  pkt.  10  cts. 

Cecily  Phlox 

•—covered  all  summer  with  lovely  large 
flowers  of  many  colors.  Per  pkt.  10 

r_iylla  menial  plants 

of  rounded,  globe-like  form  that  excite  admiration 
everywhere, — the  bushy  plants  resembling  “ balls  of 
fire"'  in  the  fall.  Per  pkt.  10  cts. 

1 ■ We  will  mail  the  above  four  and  also  one  regular 

I TC  ten  centpacket  each  of  the  grand  Novelty .Red-Giant 
i*  Mignonette,  largest  spiked  of  all,  deliciously  fra- 

grant,— Dianthus  Fordhook  Favorites,  single  and  double,  in  unequalled  Mix- 
ture,—“Fuchsia-Flowered”  Ipomcea,  most  attractive  and  unique,  new  quick 
growing  climber,  and  the  lovely  dwarf  Little  Gem  Sweet  Alyssum. 

, invested  in  no  other  way  — unless  in  one  of  our  Sweet  Pea  Collections, 

V-/VS*  — can  be  productive  of  so  much  pleasure.  The  seeds  are  all  of  The 
Burpee  Quality  and  better  strains  can  not  be  had  at  any  price  1 

The  Only  GOLD  MEDALof  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  — ___ 

eOer  Ivon  by  any  growers  outside  of  Great  Britain  was  awarded  to  the  American 
firm  of  Burpee,  at  the  great  eithibition  in  London,  July  23,  1909. 

An  immense  amount  of  interest  was  taken  in  the  very  fine  display  made  by- 
Messrs.  W.  Atlee  Burpee  & Co.,  Philadelphia,  America.  The  nfUth‘e flowers 

guarantee  of  excellence,  and  we  can  truly  add  that  the  excellence  of  the  flowe 

staged  was  such  as  to  uphold  the  fame  of  the  American  sweet  pea  specialists. 
From  the  Gardeners’  Magazine,  London,  England. 


"THE  SFAl.  OF 
QUALITY" 
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Burpee’s  ‘‘King  Edward’ 

Exactly  natural  size. 

Burpee’s  Six  New 

“Spencer” 

Sweet  PEAS 

IN  SIX  SEPARATE  PACKETS 

For  25  Cents 

These  six  are  of  the  Choicest  Re-selected 
Strains — all  true  to  type,  and  of  such  qual- 
ity as  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain  be- 
fore at  any  price! 

For  25  Cents 

we  will  mail  one  regular  packet  each  of 
Burpee’s  King  Edward  Spencer,  the  larg- 
est and  best  of  all  crimson-scarlet  Sweet 
Peas;  Othello  Spencer,  the  first  gigantic 
rich  maroon;  Asta  Ohn,  the  large  lovely 
waved  true  lavender  Spencer;  Burpee s 
White  Spencer,  largest  and  most  beautiful 
of  all  whites;  Helen  Lewis,  a glowing 
crimson-orange,  and  our  re-selected  pink 
Countess  Spencer,  the  parent  of  all  this 
new  race  of  “Truly  Gigantic,”  ruffled, 
Orchid-flowered  Sweet  Peas. 

These  six  Superb  Spencers,  together  with 
our  new  Leaflet  on  culture,  mailed  for  only 
25  cts.;  five  eolleetious  for  $1.00,  and  mailed 
to  separate  addresses  if  so  ordered. 

Even  at  our  reduced  prices  for  1910,  if  purchas- 
ed separately,  these  six  packets  of  New  Spen- 
cers” would  cost  sixty  cents. 

For  50  Cents 

we  will  mail  both  the  Collection  of  Sweet  Peas  as  above  and  the 
Eight  Choice  Annual  Flowers  advertised  to  the  left,  together  with 
your  choice  of  a 15-cent  packet  of  either  Burpee’s  Apple  Blossom 
Spencer  or  Burpee’s  Unequalled  Mixture  for  1910  of  New  'Stoerb  Spencer 
Seedlings,  which  will  delight  Sweet  Pea  lovers  everywhere.  Thus  you 
Obtain  for  only  50  ets.  fifteen  of  the  finest  Flowers  which  even  at  our 
reduced  prices  for  1910  amount  in  value  to  $1.60!  Nowhere  else  can  you 
obtain  such  value  and  never  before  has  it  been  possible  even  for  us  to 
equal  this  offer!  We  have  been  long  recognized  as  American  Head- 
Quarters  for  Sweet  Peas”  and  are  determined  to  maintain  this  unique 

POTW°"-  Send  One  Dollar 

and  write  simply  “for  All  the  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  advertised  in 

The  Fruit-Grower.”  You  wil-1  then  receive  by  return  mail  All  the 
packets  named  in  this  advertisement  (including  the  two  15-cent  P||ket 
Of  New  Spencers  named  above.  Purchased  separately  at  regular  i etail 
-prices  “per  packet,”  these  25  packets  would  cost  $3.05— even  at  our  re- 
duced prices  for  1910!  This  is  certainly  the  greatest  Dollai  s Worth  o 
the  Choicest  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  ever  offered,  and  should  del  g 
•thousands  of  amateurs. 

Entire  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  If  you  do  not 

Consider  that  you  have  received  more  than  double  value,  write  us  at  any- 
time this  winter,  spring  or  summer,  and  your  dollar  will  come  back  to 
you  immediately — without  question!  Your  word  alone  is  sufficient.  e 
•never  knowingly  have  a single  dissatisfied  customei. 

In  ordering,  please  state  whether  you  want  also  a copy  of 

Burpee’s  Annual  for  1910 

an  elegant  book  of  178  pages  and  a trustworthy  Guide,  which  has  been 
long  and  favorably  known  as  “The  Eeading  American  Seed  Catalog. 

This  advertisement  will  not  appear  again,  and  therefore  we  would 
urge  you  to  take  this  Special  Opportunity  to  "become  acquainted  with 

the  MOST  POPULAR 

Seeds  That  Grow 

Shall  we  mail  you  our  complete  catalog?  It  isFree 
to  all  planters  who  appreciate  QUALITY  IN  SEEDS. 


1C  UdIUCIlUO  JJVUWUU,  iJ**^*VVA*'*« 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  & CO.,  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia 
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Fall  and  Winter  Gardening 


Those  whe  have  not  tried  winter 
gardening  need  not  conclude  that  be- 
cause they  do  not  own  a greenhouse 
it  would  be  useless  to  try  the  ex- 
periment. 

Now,  the  first  cost  of  a greenhouse 
and  its  upkeep  is  too  expensive  for 
the  average  man,  and  even  granting 
that  he  had  the  means  with  which  to 
build  one,  that  is  no  indication  that 
he  would  make  a success  of  it  after 
it  was  built,  because  successful  green- 
house work  requires  patience,  skill 
and  training.  The  greenhouse  opera- 
tor must  know  how  to  sterilize  soil, 
when  and  how  to  use  fertilizers  to  the 
best  advantage;  when  and  how  to  irri- 
gate; how  to  fumigate,  and  in  other 
ways  destroy  insects.  He  must  have 
a knowledge  of  bacterial  and  fungous 
diseases  and  understand  how  to  fight 
them;  how  to  ventilate,  and  must 
sleep  with  one  eye  open  and  fixed  on 
the  thermometer. 

Therefore,  unless  a man  has  ample 
means  or  is  a market  gardener,  he 
had  better  let  greenhouses  alone.  But 
ever,  a poor  man  can  have  a cellar  or 
can  afford  a few  glass  covered  frames 
and  it  is  for  this  man  that  this  article 
is  intended. 

1 want  to  call  his  attention  to  a 
number  of  hardy  and  half  hardy  veg- 
are  quite  unknown  to  him.  When 
yet  begin  to  make  a list  of  these  veg- 
etables that  are  either  overlooked  or 
etables  that  can  be  raised,  either  in 
the*  open  ground  or  taken  up  and 
transferred  to  a cellar,  or  with  some 
protection  that  a hotbed  or  cold- 
frame  supplies,  you  are  quite  aston- 
ished at  the  long  array. 

The  appended  list  is  not  a complete  ! 
one,  there  are  other  vegetables  that 
can  be  raised  in  winter.  But  I think 
it  is  a list  of  the  best  ones  to  grow, 
and  which  I believe  anyone  can  grow.  \ 
Here  is  the  list: 

Beets,  brussels,  sprouts,  carrots,  • 
celeiy.  chicory,  corn  salad,  endive, 
kale,  kohl  rabi,  lettuce,  mustard,  on- 
ions, parsnips,  radishes,  salsify,  spin- 
ach and  turnips  (for  greens). 

You  will  notice  the  absence  from 
this  list  of  cabbage,  bulb  onions,  po- 
tatoes, Hubbard  squash  and  turnips 
(tot  turnips),  because  every  gardener 
knows  how  to  raise  and  winter  them. 

Beets — Those  for  winter  use  should 
bt  the  long,  deep-rooted  varieties. 
Onl>  the  early  sowing  is  necessary  to 
produce  early  beets  and  a crop  for 
winter,  but  those  intended  for  win- 
ter use  I prefer  to  sow  about 
July  15th;  they  go  into  winter  quar- 
ters tenderer  than  the  early  sowing. 
Late  in  the  fall  a sufficient  .supply  can 
bt  dug  and  covered  with  damp  soil 
in  the  cellar.  They  will  keep  plump 
and  sound  all  winter  if  the  soil  is  kept 
damp  Or  the  crop  can  be  left  in  the 
garden  by  throwing  a furrow  of  earth 
or  each  side  of  them. 

Brussels  Sprouts  and  Kohl  Rabi— 
Sow  seed  June  15th.  These  vegetables 
belong  to  the  cabbage  family  and  will 
withstand  quite  a bit  of  freezing  with- 
out deterioration.  Severe  weather, 
however,  destroys  them.  T have  used 
both  from  the  open  garden  up  to 
Christmas.  No  doubt  they  could  be 
transferred  to  a cold-frame  and  would 
dc  well  for  a much  longer  season, 
but  I have  never  tried  the  experiment. 

Carrots — These  love  a deep,  rich 
soil.  But  fresh  manure  as  a fertilizer 
should  be  avoided,  as  it  makes  all  root 
crops  rough  and  stringy;  the  short- 
rooted  sorts  are  for  the  early  crop  or 
for  forcing  under  glass;  but  the  long- 
rooted  varieties  are  best  for  winter 
use  or  keeping.  I use  the  Danvers, 
sowing  the  seed  in  July.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  cold  weather  I remove  | 
enough  to  the  cellar  for  emergencies, 
•jurying  in  damp  earth  and  those  left 
in  the  ground  are  treated  like  winter 
beets.  Severe  cold  will  kill  the  tops,  1 
but  will  not  injure  the  roots. 

Celery — I use  the  Golden  Self- 
Blanching,  blanch  with  plank,  and 
-when  severe  weather  threatens,  lift 
the  plants  with  a ball  of  earth  around 
the  roots  and  set  them  closely  in  rows 
in  the  celery  pit  in  wet  earth.  Celery 
must  not  be  handled  when  wet  and 
must  be  kept  well  ventilated;  it  will 
usually  keep  till  February. 


Chicory  or  Witloof — Chicory  is  a 
rather  new  vegetable  here,  though  it 
has  been  grown  by  the  Lousiana  mar- 
ket gardeners  for  years  and  is  greatly 
esteemed  by  them.  Sow  seed  in  May 
in  rows  18  inches  apart  and  two  or 
three  inches  between  plants.  Culti- 
vate well;  take  up  the  roots  in  fall, 
remove  the  leaves  and  plant  the  roots 
in  eight  or  ten  inches  of  earth  in  veg- 
etable cellar. 


Endive  and  Escarolle  belong  to  the 
Chicory  family.  Endive  is  the  Ger- 
man name;  Chicory  the  French  name, 
and  Escarolle  the  Spanish.  White 
Curled  Endive  makes  one  of  the  best 
and  most  palatable  salads  for  fall  and 
winter  use.  The  seeds  are  sown  in 
July  for  winter  crop,  in  drills  eighteen 
inches  apart:  plants  thinned  to  stand 
fifteen  inches  apart;  when  plants  are 
six  or  eight  inches  high  they  are  ready 
for  blanching.  This  is  done  by  gath- 
ering up  the  leaves  and  tying.  This 
must  be  done  when  the  plants  are  dry 
or  like  celery,  they  will  rot,  or  the 
blanching  can  be  done  with  plank. 
When  cold  weather  approaches,  take 


Livingston’s  “True  Blue’’  Seeds 

£est  money  can  buy-  Sixty  years  of  untiring  efforts  to  produce  the  best 
in  this  line  have  made  them  famous.  We  grow  on  our  own  farms  every  year 
many  acres  of  choicest  seeds  of  Muskmelons,  Onions,  Tomatoes,  Etc.,  and  can 
therefore  offer  ‘True  Blue’'  seeds  at  practically  wholesale  prices.  Three-score 
years  of  honest  work  have  bred  into  our  seeds  characteristics  not  found  in  com- 
mon strains.  Uivingston’s  Famous  Tomatoes  are  favorably  known  everywhere 
Twenty-five  leading  sorts  were  introduced  by  us  and  to  fill  the  enormous  demand 
for  them  we  grow  tons  of  high-class  Tomato  seeds  every  year — more  than  any 
other  seedsman.  If  you  are  interested  to  learn  how  we  evolved  the  most  perfect 
Tomatoes  in  cultivation  today,  read  “TOMATO  FACTS,”  a beautiful  “de  luxe” 
booklet,  published  by  us.  Price  10  cents,  with  due  bill  for  10  cents,  which  is  as 
good  as  cash  with  future  orders. 

Livingston ’8  Superb  Ohio-grown  Onions 

surpass  In  all  important  points.  Uniform  size  and  shape,  brilliant,  clear  skin  and 
fine  keeping  qualities  put  them  far  above  the  average.  We  grow  many  acres 
every  year  on  our  farms,  and  are  steadily  perfecting  our  already  magnificent 
strains. 

LIVINGSTON'S  ( Ohio  Yellow  Globe  packet  5c -v  THE  3 KINDS 

PRIVATE  -j  Southport  White  Globe  packet  5c  V (1  Packet  Each) 

STRAINS  t Southport  Red  Globe  packet  5c  i FOR  10  CENTS 


up  the  plants  and  treat  like  celery. 
Escarolle  is  the  broad-leaved  Endive 
and  is  treated  like  the  one  above. 

Corn  Salad  or  Fetticus — Sow  seed 
in  September  and  ju§t  before  winter 
mulch  with  leaves  or  cover  lightly 
with  wheat  straw.  Many  gardeners 
raise  this  vegetable  to  take  the  place 
of  lettuce. 

Kale  is  more  hardy  than  cabbage; 
frost  improves  it,  and  it  makes  most 
excellent  greens;  for  winter  use  sow 
such  varieties  as  Dwarf  Curled  Scotch 
or  Dwarf  Siberian,  in  June  or  July. 
Mulching  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
but  is  advisable. 

Mustard — I sow  for  winter  use  in 
September.  Just  before  severe  weather 
mulch  like  kale  or  spinach. 

Lettuce — For  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  use,  sow  the  seed  from 
September  1st  to  15th.  When  large 
enough,  transplant  to  cold-frame  or 
hotbed,  plants  to  stand  six  inches 
apart  each  way  in  the  frames.  Lettuce 
loves  cool  weather,  but  when  it  gets 
very  cold  the  sash  must  be  covered 
for  protection,  airing  the  plants  daily. 
I am  satisfied  the  Sunlight  double 
glass  sash  would  do  the  work  perfect- 
ly, eliminating  the  extra  covering;  I 
intend  to  give  them  a trial  another 
season. 

Winter  Onions  — We  have  three 
hardy  onions  that  can  be  used  for  win- 
ter and  for  bunching  in  spring.  The 
Yellow  potato,  the  White  Multiplier 
or  White  Potato,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  and  the  Egyptian.  All  three 
are  perfectly  hardy  here,  in  the  open 
ground,  but  they  respond  to  a good 
mulching;  the  mulch  may  be  straw, 
leaves,  litter  of  any  kind,  or  even  a 
ridge  of  earth  thrown  from  either  side 


Radishes  All  Summer  for  10  Cents 

if  you  plant  a packet  of  our  superb  radish  mixture,  illustrated  below.  It’s  just 
the  thing  when  you  want  to  make  a garden  and  be  done  with  it.  One  sowing  will 
supply  your  table  with  an  abundance  of  these  crisp,  tender  table  delicacies  all 
summer.  Be  sure  to  plant  liberally  of  Livingston’s  All  Season's  Radish  Mixture. 
Large  packets,  10  cents ; three  packets  for  25  cents. 

Our  Beautiful  New  130  Page  Catalogue  FREE 

It’s  one  of  the  prettiest  seed  catalogs  published  this  season.  Contains  more 
than  250  truthful  illustrations  reproduced  direct  from  photographs,  has  elegant, 
embossed  covers  and  insert  painted  from  nature  by  a great  artist.  Sixty  years  of 
practical  experience  come  to  your  assistance  through  the  cultural  hints  it  con- 
tains, while  correct  descriptions  and  “true  to  nature”  illustrations  will  help  you  to 
form  a correct  idea  of  the  things  we  sell.  This  great  seed  book  is  absolutely  free! 
Be  sure  to  send  for  it  today! 


The  Livingston  Seed  Company 

532  High  Street  Columbus,  Ohio 


PALMETTO  ASPARAGUS, 

.A.  Plant  an  asparagus  bed  this  spring, 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Farm  raised,  vigorous,  utility  bred  stock.  Write 
Today.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 


asparagus  bed  tins  spring, 
or  an  acreage  for  market.  Once  plant- 
ed, it  will  produce  the  best  of  food  forearly 
spring  for  years  to  come,  always  market- 
able and  a paying  crop.  We  can  furnish 
Palmetto  Asparagus  Plants  one,  two  or 
three  years  old.  They  have  been 

Grown  By  Experienced  Men  Who  Know  How  to  Get  Best  Results 

Send  today  for  our  instructive  circular  telling  how  to  plant  and  care  for  Asparagus.  It  gives  full  direc- 
tions, and  quotes  prices  on  plants.  Its  FREE  for  the  asking.  Send  for  it  today,  and  be  ready  to  plant  when 
spring  opens. 

R.  W.  WEAVER  COMPANY  Route  9 WICHITA,  KAN. 


Northern  Grown  Seeds  ^Trees 

FOR  PLANTERS  EVERYWHERE 

Our  New  Catalog  for  1910  contains  136  pages  chuck  full  of  in- 
formation for  the  planter  and  is  absolutely  free  for  the  asking 


THIS  picture  is  a winter 
scene  at  our  nursery 
after  the  first  snowfall, 
and  shows  where  our  trees  and 
seeds  are  grown.  The  picture 
shown  within  the  picture  is 
Col.  C.  W.  Gurney,  president 
of  our  company,  who  has  been 
a grower  in  the  North  of  seeds 
and  nursery  stock  since  1866. 


Every  planter  should  have  it  before  placing  his  order  this  spring.  We  are 
offering  for  the  first  time  Prof.  N.  E.  Hanson’s  NEW  SUNBEAM 
RASPBERRY.  It  is  the  best  red  raspberry  and  every  grower  should  have  it. 

GURNEY  SEED  & NURSERY  CO.  Box  9,  Yankton,  So.  Dak. 
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Absolutely 

Reliable 

OCR  CATALOGUE,  the  acrtie  ot  per- 
fection iD  catalogue-making,  is  the  most 
instructive,  the  most  useful,  the  most 
concise,  and  contains  the  least  extrava- 
gant descriptions  of  any  seed  annual 
published. 

A VERITABLE  MINE  OF  INFORMA- 
TION, an  invaluable  guide  to  the  Am- 
ateur oi  Professional  Gardener.  Now 
Ready.  Mailed  Free. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  & CO. 

BOX  10 

3S  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

108  Years  in  Business  in  New  York  City. 


TREES 

A large  and  complete  assortment.  Write 
for  prices. 

F.  H STANNARD  & CO.,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 

Established  over  thirty  years. 


FOR 

PROFIT 


We  Save  You 

from  40  to  60  per  cent  by  buying  Peach  and 
Apple,  Small  Fruits  or  Ornamental  Shrubs  at 
a bargain.  Send  for  free  catalogue  and  see 
our  club  and  bargain  offers. 

Benson-Omaha  Nursery,  Benson,  Nebr 


l The  confidence  felt  by  fanners  and 
\ gardeners  in  Ferry’s  Seeds  to-day 
1 would  have  been  impossible  to  feel  in 
lany  seeds  two  score  of  years 
1 ago.  We  have  made  a 

l science  of  seed 

\ growing.^^^S^g'  gf 


always  do 
exactly  what  you 
expect  of  them.  For  sale 
everywhere.  FERRY’S  1910  SEED 
[ ANNUAL  Free  on  request 
D.  M.  FERRY  & CO.,  Detr  act,  Mich. 


i gran<i  novelty  wbieh  orlginat- 
od  on  onr  place  a>  is  now  offer- 
_ ed  for  I he  first  time.  While  not 

pL  I I large, still  it  is  a handsome  fruit, 

of  delk-Vius  flavor  and  wonder- 
O fUny  j,r0(juctive — o’ rer  700  fruits 

^ have  been  grown  on  one  plant. 

vCnl\  f |/iA  A A cash  prize  of  $10.0*  will  be  paid 
VV*0  I i fJ  A to  he  person  growlngthelargeBt 
, ■ number  of  Ruby  Nuigget  Toma- 

toes on  a single  plant  this  year.  Price  Is  35  cent  b per  pacset 
of  100  seeds,  but  to  induce  you  to  give  our  Gtooice  Iowa 
Seeds  a trial  this  year,  we  will  send  you  a trial  packet  of 
about  25  seeds  without  charge,  together  with  a copy  of  our 
large  illustrated  seed  and  plant  catalog.  If  you  have  had 

Acorn  Brand  Seeds 

Acorn  Brand— the  Seed  to  Demand 

Our  big  specialties  are  Southern  Kajisas  Seod  Corn  and 
Alfalfa— a helpful  book  on  Alfalfa  wv.ll  be  sent  you  free. 
Acorn  Brand  Seeds  InsurehonestqualJti  , reasonable  prices, 
and  satisfactory  crops.  Send  for  our  il»10  catalog.  Every 
variety  given  its  proper  name — no  fake  varietiesu 

ROSS  BROTHERS  SEED  HOUSE, 

322  Douglas  Ave.a  Wichita,  Kansas*. 


SEEDS  FREE  *um 


PACKETS 


BIGGEST  SEED  OFFER  EVER  MADE 

Send  10c  for  packet  of  our  wonderful  Earlibell  To- 
mato and  receive  four  10c  PACKETS  FREE  of  our 
latest  improved  varieties:  1 each  Cabbage,  Cucum- 
ber. Melon  and  Pepper.  Also  25c  cash  certificate  for 
5 free  packets,  your  selection,  or  apply  as  25c  cash 
onorder.  Send  10c  today  and  receive  all  above.  Our 
big  100-page  catalog  free.  Address 
A.  A.  Berry  Seed  Co.,  Box  362,  Ctarinda,  la. 


The  FARMERS’  GARDEN 

A Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe  is  in-  I .SAVE 
dispensable— not  onlv  in  a village  \ Minch 
garden  but  on  largest  farms. 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner  HELP, 

of  vegetables  and  “live  on  the  fat  of 
the  land."  Should  provide  succu- 
lentrooti  for  Cattle,  Swine,  Poultry, 
and  save  high  priced  feed 

stufL  Great  labor-sav*.  W Only  One 

ing  tools  of  special  a J ot  Many 

value  for  thohomo  * Iron  Ago  Tool* 

as  well  as  the 
market  gar- 
den. Send  4 "3^  The 

Jorfree  A r most 

complete 
tool 
made 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  506-G  GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 


of  them.  My  practice  is  a sort  of  dou- 
ble mulch;  stable  manure  five  or  six 
inches  deep,  banked  on  either  side  of 
row  arid  several  inches  of  straw  cov- 
ering all. 

1 use  the  Egyptian  for  a mid-winter 
sort  and  for  first  early  spring  bunch- 
ing, or  until  the  better  quality  Potato 
onions  will  do.  1 lie  Potato  onions 
far  surpass  the  old  Perennial  Tree 
onion  for  the  table  But  the  latter  is 
tolerated  because  there  is  nothing  else 
that  can  take  its  place  in  its  season. 

I put  out  sets  of  the  Potato  onion 
the  last  week  in  October  and  some- 
time during  the  winter  mulch  with 
manure  and  straw.  The  Egyptian 
onion  is  propagated  in  two  ways:  By 
planting  divisions  of  the  roots  and 
from  top  sets.  I get  better  onions  by 
planting  the  divisions  from  the  roots. 

I set  them  three  inches  apart  in  rows 
one  and  a half  feet  apart,  in  April, 
for  bunching  the  next  spring.  Top 
sets  take  longer  (unless  set  in  the 
spring,  too),  because  they  ripen  in 
August  and  should  be  put  out  in  Sep- 
tember. For  instance,  top  sets  put 
out  in  fall  of  1909  will  not  make  first- 
class  bunch  onions  till  the  spring  of 
1911,  while  divisions  of  the  ■'jots  of 
old  clumps  put  out  in  spring  of  1910 
will  be  ready  for  bunching  in  1911, 
and  will  make  as  large,  if  not  a larger 
clump  of  onions  than  the  sets  which 
were  planted  six  or  seven  months 
sooner. 

Potato  onions  never  make  top  sets. 
They  multiply  by  divisions  of  the  root. 
Plant  a large  one  and  it  will  split  up 
by  harvesting  time  into  many  sets. 
Plant  the  sets  and  each  one  will  make 
one  or  more  large  onions. 

Parsnips — I sow  the  seed  just  as 
early  in  the  spring  as  possible;  rows 
two  feet  apart,  plants  thinned  from 
four  to  six  inches  apart  in  row,  using 
always  fresh  seed;  even  two-year-old 
seed  is  not  worth  sowing.  T.  he  best 
variety  that  I know  of  is  the  old 
Large  Sugar  or  Hollow  Crown;  freez- 
ing improves  parsnips  and  they  are 
better  left  in  the  row,  except  for  a 
small  quantity  buried  in  damp  earth 
in  the  cellar  for  use  when  out-doors 
is  all  frozen  up. 

Radish— If  you  are  going  to  force 
radishes  under  glass,  use  the  short  or 
turnip  rooted  varieties,  but  the  regular 
winter  radish  is  a long-rooted  one, 
such  as  Scarlet  China  or  Black  Span- 
ish. We  sow  them  here  in  early  Sep- 
tember, when  cold  weather  ap- 
proaches they  are  dug  and  put  in 
moist  earth  in  the  cellar,  where  they 
keep  crisp  and  plump. 

Salsify — The  Mammoth  Sandwich 
Island  is  the  best  variety;  it  makes 
the  largest  roots  of  any  salsify  I know 
of.  This  vegetable  can  be  planted 
closer  than  parsnips  and  in  rows  fif- 
teen inches  apart.  Treat  the  roots 
same  as  parsnips. 

Spinach— I like  the  Victoria  best. 
Sowing  the  winter  crop  Sept.  15  to  30. 
or  late  enough  so  that  when  cold 
weather  comes  it  is  just  large  enough 
for  cutting.  If  the  crop  has  been  sow- 
ed thick  and  broadcast,  it  will  winter, 
perhaps,  without  a mulch,  plants  be- 
ing thick  enough  to  protect  one  an- 
other, but  mulching  is  the  thing  to 
depend  upon,  being  safer. 

Turnips  (for  greens) — We  never 
sow  any  turnip  here  for  greens  ex- 
cept the  old  Seven  Top.  I sow  them 
in  June,  paying  no  attention  to  the  old 
saying,  “wet  or  dry,  sow  the  25th  of 
July,”  which  applies  better  to  turnips 
sowed  for  a crop  of  roots  instead  of 
one  for  a crop  of  tops,  and  to  have 
large  tops  they  must  first  have  large 
roots  and  to  get  them  the  seed  are 
sown  early.  Though  very  hardy,  even 
these  will  have  their  tops  scalded  by 
a very  severe  spell,  which  a mulch  of 
straw,  brush  or  cornstalks  will  obvi- 
ate. But  all  will  throw  up  new  tops, 
beginning  the  last  of  February;  take 
off  the  mulch  by  March  10th,  anyway. 
Those  who  have  never  eaten  turnip 
greens  cooked  with  hog  jowl  with 
corn  dodgers  on  the  side,  have  surely 
missed  a dish  fit  to  set  before  a king. 

Tomatoes — I have  had  fine  toma- 
toes fresh  from  the  vines  up  to  Jan- 
uary 15th.  This  is  how  I manage:  I 

train  my  tomatoes  to  one  stem,  tied 
to  stakes.  When  killing  frosts  threaten 
I pull  up  stake  and  vine  and  set  them 
un  in  cellar.by,*  window  where  they 
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The  greatest 
im  plements  ever  invented 

Planet  Jr  farm  and  garden  im 
plements  have  done  more  to  lighten 
labor,  save  time  and  money  and  pro 
duce  bigger  crops  than  any  other  imple- 
ments in  farming  history.  I hey  are  used 
by  over  two  million  farmers  and  gardeners 
a positive  proof  of  their  practical  working 

and  saving  power.  r 

They  were  invented  by  an  ingenious  farmer 
who  was  determined  to  have  implements  that 
would  do  quicker  and  better  work.  H e has  now  had  1 

over  thirty-five  years’  additional  experience  at  man u ac- 

turing  Planet  Jrs  and  the  Company  which  he  heads 
operates  an  immense  plant  to  produce  them. 


Planet  Jr  GardenTools 


Planet  Jrs  fill  a real  need  for  profitable  cultivation  that 
.was  never  met  before.  They  will  do  almost  any  kind 
f cultivation  required  in  farm  or  garden.  1 ney  are 
lio-ht  yet  strong  and  compact,  and  will  last  a lifetime. 

k & L.  Stemple , Amboy,  £ Y...  -rites : « My  father  bought  a P.anet  Jr  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 

ami  it  is  still  good  lor  twenty  years  more. 

No  4 Planet  Jr  Combined  Seeder  and  Wheel-Hoe  saves 
k time,  labor,  seed,  and  money.  Almost  all  useful  garden  implements  in 
one  Adjustable  in  a minute  to  sow  all  garden  seeds,  hoe,  cultiv ate 
Lweed,  or  plow.  Pays  for  itself  quickly,  even  m small  gardens. 

5 New  No.  81  Planet  Jr  Horse-Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Fur- 
rower  is  a great  implement  for  cultivating  and  hilling  crops  up 
to  4 feet  apart.  Equipped  with  6 cultivator  teeth  a pair  of 
de  hoes  or  plows,  and  a 1 2-inch  furrowing  tooth.  Com- 
pact and  steady-running. 

Every  progressive  farmer  needs  a Planet  Jr 
to  increase  his  profits. 

Handsome  Catalogue  free 

Get  our  new  56-page  illustrated  catalogue  of  1910  Planet 
Trs.  It  describes  55  different  tools  including  Seeders. 
Wheel  Hoes,  Horse-Hoes,  One  and  Two  Horse  Riding 
Cultivators,  Harrows,  Orchard  and  Beet  Cultivators, 
costs  you  nothing  if  you  fill  out  the  coupon  in  the 
upper  comer,  cut  off,  enclose  in  an  envelope  or 
paste  on  a postal  and  mail  to  us.  Do  it  now 
while  you  think  of  it. 

S L Allen  & Co  BoxC1107  Philada  Pa 


will  get  light;  of  course  growth  of 
vine  ceases,  but  all  mature  fruits  will 
ripen  and  one  is  astonished  at  the 
number  of  fine  tomatoes  to  be  had  in 
this  way. 

I have  not  tried  to  name  all  the 
vegetables  that  can  be  raised  without 
a greenhouse.  But  1 sincerely  trust 
some  of  The  Fruit-Grower  gardeners 
will  try  at  least  a few  of  those  named 
above  this  year. 

Pembroke,  Ky.  S.  M.  VISER. 

llr  Ot 

To  Protect  Melon  Vines. 

A good  way  to  protect  melon  and 
cucumber  vines  from  insects  and  dis- 
eases is  to  put  squares  of  thin  white 
cloth — cheesecloth  will  do — over  the 
hills  about  the  time  the  plants  come 
up  and  let  it  remain  until  the  vines 
get  well  started.  The  insects  will  then 
be  too  late  to  do  much  damage. 
Virginia.  J.  P.  SCOTT. 

Good  Work  by  a Friend. 

I send  you  five  names  of  men  who 
raise  fruit.  When  they  asked  me  how 
I grew  such  fine  apples  I told  them 
to  invest  $1  in  a year’s  subscription 
to  The  Fruit-Grower,  and  put  its 
teachings  into  practice.  I told  them 
a man  had  as  well  try  to  practice 
medicine  or  law  without  reading  as  to 
try  to  raise  fruit  without  reading  good 
publications ;that  if  they  did  not  study 
they  had  better  dig  up  their  trees. 
These  men  all  asked  The  Fruit- 
Grower’s  address,  and  I secured  their 
names  and  addresses,  and  will  send 
other  names  from  time  to  time. 

HERBERT  ANDERSON. 

Kentucky. 

That’s  the  kind  of  missionary  work 
we  appreciate.  This  kind  of  work 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  make  The 
Fruit-Grower  even  more  helpful  to 
its  readers.  Friends,  have  you’ done 
what  you  can  to  extend  The  Fruit- 
Grower’s  circulation  in  your  section? 
Do  this  missionary  work  for  us;  we 
would  do  as  much  for  you — indeed, 
we  are  doing  it. 


FIRST  OF  ALL"  JO 

Have  You  Tried  Them? 
For  Market  or  Home  Use 

Free  From  Hard  Gore 

Matures  a week  to  10  days  ahead  o£  any 
other  known  variety;  fruits  of  good  size, 
smooth,  solid,  bright  red  color  and  finest 
flavor.  Although  a large  number  of  so- 
called  early  sorts  have  been  introduced 
of  late  years,  on  test— side-by-side— not 
one  has  equalled  FIRST  OF  ALL  for  ear- 
liness. hardiness,  size  and  uniform  shape. 
Price,  Large  Packet,  10c.  Ounce,  Postpaid,  40c 

"Northern  Grown 

FREE  BOOK  Seeds.  Plants, 

iha  pr„ifa  iwl  TrG68.”  Contains  all  th© 
foodThin^for  the  Garden  Hnd  Fnrm  worth  grow 
ing  at  the  right  prices.  W rite  today.  I 

L.  L.  MAY  & CO.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


We  Buy  ant 1 Sail 

All  Kinds  of  the 


FIELD  AND  GRASS 


Alfalfa,  Millet,  Cane,  Clover, Timothy,  Kaffir, 
Popcorn,  Seed  Com,  Grass  Seed,  etc 
Write  for  prices  on  any  quantity. 

J.  G.  PEPPARD 

1101-17  W.  8th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


MARKET  GARDENERS’  PAPER 

Here  it  is-just  what  you’ve  been  looking  for~live, 
up-to-date  paper  for  Market  Gardeners  and  Triick 
Farmers.  All  vegetable  growers  should  read  the 
WEEKLY  MARKET  GROWERS  JOURNH 
onlv  paper  published  exclusively  for  them.  Thou 
sands  of  gardeners  praise  it.  Sample  free,  bend 
$1.00  to-day  for  a year’s  subscription.  Address 

MARKET  GROWERS  JOURNAL, 

627  Walker  Building  Louisville,  Ky. 


QUICK  LUNCH  POTATOES, 
to  those  who  know  the  first  principles 
of  farm  life,  the  opportunities  are  lim- 
itless. Look  into  your  home,  town  or 
city  markets,  see  how  uneven  and 
poor  is  the  supply  of  good  food;  the 
commonest  vegetables  are  everywhere 
shown  in  miserable  condition  and  of 
low  quality;  fruit,  specked,  moth-hol- 
lowed and  unattractive;  berries  few 
and  very  far  between;  eggs  of  uncer- 
tain age  and  generally  soiled;  chickens 
of  the  cold  grey  color  and  shriveled 
skin  that  tells  of  long  rests  in  cold 
storage  tombs;  blue  milk  in  dirty  bot- 
tles with  age  worn  caps. 

“The  consumer  is  satisfied.”  “The 
eater  doesn’t  know  any  difference  and 
wants  no  better.” 

Who  told  you  that?  What  is  the 
reason?  Look  into  it  a bit  and  you 
will  quickly  discover  two  things.  First 
that  there  is  no  truth  in  either;  sec- 
ond, selfishness  and  laziness  are  the 
reasons  for  such  statements. 

Put  Good  Stuff  on  Market. 

Everybody  likes  good  things  to  eat; 


23  Bushels  from 
One  Pound  of 
These  Potatoes.^" 

pound  of  our 
potatoes  and 
the*second  year 
raised  23  bushels  of 
the  best  potatoes  in 
the  district.  It  took 
years  to  get  our  several 
varieties  to  their  present 
state  of  perfection,  giving 
moreand  better  potatoestothe 
acre  than  any  kind  you  can  plant. 
We  have  done  the  samewitn  our 
peas  and  beans— they  are  without 
equal  for  quality  and  yield.  All  our 
field,  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  are 
hardy,  northern  grown.  Write  to-day  for 
our  new  112-page  catalog.  Free. 

Darling  & Beahan,442  Michigan  SI.,  Petoskay.Mloh 


The  young  folks  who  think  there  is 
no  chance  to  get  ahead  now-a-days 
are  sure  enough  losing  time  and  look- 
ing backward,  or  perhaps  they  are 
living  at  the  bottom  of  the  well  of 
laziness,  or  sitting  behind  the  tight 
board  fence  of  timidity,  or  slumping 
along  in  the  rut  of  conservatism.  Let 
the  “well  dwellers”  look  aloft;  they 
will  quickly  discover  a lot  of  hand 
and  foot  holds  to  enable  them  to 
reach  the  top  in  short  order.  Let  the 
“fence  squatters”  get  busy,  kick  a 
board  off,  jump  through  the  opening 
into  the  midst  of  a host  of  chances, 
wide  open  for  anyone  with  enough 
spryness  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
an  ox-cart.  Let  those  held  fast  by 
the  side  walls  of  habit’s  rut,  pull 
around  short  and  break  out  into  the 
untracked  highway  of  new  departures, 
and  each  and  every  one  will  find  end- 
less chances  to  “make  good”  con-' 
tinually  looming  up. 

To  the  children  of  the  open  air,  and 


on  a basis  of  strict  honesty — near- 
honesty won’t  do  at  all;  date  the  eggs 
and  in  a week  you  command  your 
local  market  and  get  full  value.  Sell 
skim  milk  as  skim  milk,  complete  milk 
as  the  real  thing,  and  no  competition 


DIVES  CANTALOUPE,  A 

or  price  shading  can  affect  your  set 
price.  Grow  quality  berries  and  you 
hold  the  local  market  against  the  in- 
sipid, hard,  tasteless  truck  from  the 
far  off  “butter-in.”  Spray  and  hand- 
pick your  fruit  when  ripened  on  the 
tree,  and  outside  fruit  will  affect  you 
not  a whit.  Introduce  specialties  in 
vegetables  of  all  kinds  and  you  will 
create  a market  very  quickly.  Don’t 
forget  human  nature  varies  but  little, 
mankind  likes  a change,  human  beings 
are  continually  seeking  new  things 
novelties  and  good  sellers,  and  when 


HIGH-QUALITY  MELON. 

it  so  much.  Two  weeks  earlier  than 
asparagus  it  lifts  slabs  of  frozen  top 
soil,  and  gives  us  two  vegetables,  for 
while  its  little  green  leaves  are  very 
dainty  kale,  its  pure  white  stalks  when 
stewed  in  milk  are  close  to  asparagus 
and  relished  by  all. 

Whitloof  chicory,  said  to  be  of  lit- 
tle value  by  a few  Americans  who 
don’t  know  it,  is  imported  from  Bel- 
gium because  it  is  a delicious  salad 
plant;  its  dainty  shoots  are  like  the 
heart  of  celery,  crisp  and  pleasing  to 
all,  and  as  it  can  be  cut  five  times 
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Grow  Vegetables  of  Quality 

Demand  for  Produce  Which  Is  Better  Than  Ordinary 


ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Yearly  Page  <JS 


Money  in 
Early  Tomatoes 


c™PPeo*rnyCT18tomer0  sold 
5102.35  worth  of  bier,  red  to- 
- , matoes  from  100  plants  In  his 

back  yard.  Another  from  14  plants  In 
her  flower  garden,  sold  312  lbs.  during 
/ July  and  August  for  $16.70.  It’s  all  In 
the  knowing  how  and  In  using  the  right 
seed.  They  used  my  new  tomato— 

Field’s  Early  June 

Earlier  than  Earliana,  at  handsome  as  Stone,  aa 
solid  asPonderosa,  and  a greater  yielder  than 
any  of  them.  The  greatest  new  tomato  in  25 
years.  Small  pkt.,  20c;  3 for  50c;  Vi  oz..  $1. 

(This  for  specially  selected  seed,  saved 
early.)  My  Garden  Manual  and  Seed 
Catalog  will  give  lots  of  polntersand 
good  advice  about  gardening  It’s 
well  worth  reading.  Get  It  and  see. 

Henry  Field,  Pres. 

’ HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO. 

Bout  15  Shenandoah,  la. 


comotives,  potato  diggers,  spray 
pumps,  reapers  and  automobiles  were 
all  novelties  only  a few  years  ago. 
Some  may  think  them  novelties  still, 
but  don’t  worry,  for  these  people  are 
down  and  out  and  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  are  dead  and  buried. 

Someone  told  someone  else  that  sea 
kale  was  only  kale  and  of  little  value; 
someone  had  no  real  knowledge  of  it. 
Sea  kale  gives  mankind  fresh  food 
early  in  the  spring  when  nature  craves 


Just  as  easy  for  you  to  plant  the  ery  best 
seeds— the  money-making  Kind—  as  the  or 
dinary  kind.  My  new  lyto seed  iatftlogueisa 
directory  of  the  kinds  that  pny 
in  results,  both  to  the  private  gardener  and 
the  man  who  plants  for  profit.  No  guess 
work— the  varieties  have  all  been  tried  out. 
They  command  the  highest  prices  and  my 
catalogue  shows  photographs  of  what  they 
produced— what  you  can  raise  yourseif. 
SPECIAL  Write  today  for  Stoked  Seed 
10c  Catalogue— free.  If  you  send 
OFFER  me  10c  in  stamps  or  silver  and 
mention  The  Fruit  Grower,  I will  send  the 
catalogue  and  a 10-cent  packet  each  of  my 
“Bonnie  Best”  Early  Tomato  and  “Stokes’ 
Standard”  Sweet  Peas. 

WALTER  P.  STOKES 

Dept.  30,  219  Market  Street,  Philadelphia 


Stokes  Standard  SEEDS 


SEEDS 

BliCKBEE’S  SEEDS  SUCCEED  I 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 

Mode  to  build  New  Business.  A trial  will 
_ make  you  our  permanent  customer. 

rPri76  foJlPrf-inf1Radish'  1?  varieties;  Let-  , 
f ^ ,lCLblUllt  12  kinds;  Tomatoes  11 1 

the  finest;  Turnip,  7 splendid ; Onion,  8 best  varie- 
ties; 10  Spring-flowering  Bulbs — G5  varieties  ill  all. 
GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE. 

/Wenf/on  /A/s  Paper. 

SENtfTo'cENTS 

to  cover  postage  and  packing  and  receive  this  valuable 
collection  of  Seeds  postpaid,  together  with  my  big 
. Instructive,  Beautiful  Seed  and  Plant  Book, 
tells  all  about  the  Best  varieties  of  Seeds,  Plants,  etc. 

HW  IfhirHino  ROCKFORD  SEED  FARMS 
• IT  • ilHlvlYI/Wv}  Farm  79  ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


ers,  f o te/it  our  seeds,  which  will  produce  bushels  of 
Vegetables,  Fruits  and  Flowers  worth  many  dollars- 
1 pkg.  Radish,  Giant  Japan,  largest  in  world,  15  to  20  lbs- 
1 pkg.  Egyptian  Wheat  Corn, grows  like  wheat  on  stlks. 
1 pkg.  Lettuce, All  Summer.good  all  times. Early  or  late. 
1 pkg.  Pop  Corn, Baby  Golden  small, 6to8  ears  on  stalk. 
1 pkg.  Sweet  Corn,  North  Pole,  earliest  known. 
1 pkg.  Tomato  Peach,  grows  rapid,  looks  like  peaches. 
1 pkg.  Onion,  Giant  American,  largest  of  all  onions. 
1 pkg.  Chinese  Lantern  Plant,  fruits  likeChin.  lanterns. 
1 pkg.  G /ant  Raspberry -Blackberry,  large,  grows  from 
1 pkg.  C of  fee  Berry,  a good  substitute  forcoffee.  [seed. 
1 pkg.  Strawberry,  Large  French,  grows  from  seed. 
1 pkg.  Sweet  Peas,  85  kinds  in  gorgeous,  mixture. 

These  12  Sample  Lots  growing  in  your  garden,  will 
be  your  delight  to  show  and  surprise  your  neighbors, 
and  we  will  mail  all  12  pkgs,  in  a Coupon  Envelope 
for  6c.  postage  and  packing,  and  this  Coupon  Enve- 
lope when  emptied  will  be  accepted  as  10c.  payment 
on  anything  m our  catalog. 

1910  Catalog  of  Seeds.  Plants.  Fruits,  Novelties,  with 
12  Colored  Plates,  mailed  free  with  all  Sample  lots. 
MILLS  SEEE*  CO.  Box  600  WASHINGTON.  IOWA.  , 


everybody  will  buy  good  things  when 
given  the  chance.  Give  them  the 
chance.  Break  out  of  the  pen,  jump 
the  bars  selfishness  has  placed  across 
the  public  highway  leading  to  fame 
and  fortune,  or  at  least  to  a com- 
petence and  solid  comfort.  Start  right 


A GOOD  FIELD  OF  CAULIFLOWER. 

a good  seller  is  a good  thing  it  gets  a 
grip  for  fair. 

Newtown  Pippins,  Champion 
peaches,  Concord  grapes,  William  Belt 
strawberries,  Seckel  pears,  Rocky 
Ford  cantaloupes,  Jersey  cattle,  Ply- 
mouth Rock  chickens,  steamboats,  lo- 


during  the  winter  from  roots  stuck  in 
the  sand  and  stored  in  the  cellar,  it  is 
a big  money-maker  as  well  as  a fresh 
“greens”  furnisher  when  we  all  crave 
lettuce,  dandelions,  etc. 

Sakurajima  radish  is  three  vege- 
(Continued  on  Page  32.) 
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FOR  CHICKENS  AND  STOCK-Big  Grain  Yielder  I 

A Non-saccharine  Sorghum,  from  India,  where  It  is  I 
widely  cultivated.  More  valuable  and  yields  morel 
seed  than  Kaffir  Corn.  Excellent  feed  fer  horses 
and  cattle;  unexcelled  for  chickens.  Makes  flnef 
flour  for  pancakes  when  ground.  Pops  same  asa 
Pop-corn.  Try  It.  Large  sample  package,  15c. 
our  fine,  free  Garden  and  Field  Seed  Catalog. 
Crlswold  Seed  Co.,  1 37  S.IOth  SI.,  Lincoln.  I 
■ ■■■■■■■  ■ 
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How  a Big  Seed  Business  Has  Been  Built  Up 

...  . i , . , r i.i if  T rrni  the  Then  alone  about  1906  I commenced  grading  m 


u i.  rtww  interesting  In  looking  a._n  big  bnsi-  about  how  I would 1 rnn  * «S 


11CC1  ) U U L H 'e'-  I lam 

After  studying  that 
11, 


I U,  i.i  I.W  ...  o . 

jntss  tc  know  the  inside  history  of  it,  the  reason  toi 
it:-  being,  and  how  it  started. 

Mv  seed  business  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  dozen 
largest  in  the  United  States. 

I have  customers  at  prob- 
ably every  postoffice  in  the 
country.  I have  a lovely 
big  fire-proof  building,  and 
over  100  people  working  for 
me;  it  all  traces  back  to  50 
cents  worth  of  home  grown 
flower  seed  which  I put  up 
and  sold  thirty-three  years 
ago,  when  I was  a boy  five 
years  old. 

I think  it  all  started  from 
the  reading  of  the  James 
. _ Vick  catalog.  James  Vick 

I HENRY  FIELD,  Seedsman,  was  really  the  father  of  the 

Pn?8.  and  Gen.  Manager  *1  nrf|pr  Qeed  hiisiness 

HENRY  field  seed  CO.  man  order  seed  Dusiness, 

and  I can  remember  yet 
I just  how  that  catalog  looked  to  me.  It  was  my 
dearest  possession,  and  I can  remember  yet  having 
my  mother  read  it  out  loud  to  me.  Up  to  that 
I time  my  ambition  had  been  somewhat  divided,  and 
I did  not  really  know  whether  I wanted  to  be  a 
policeman  or  a railroad  engineer,  but  it  certainly 
I was  to  be  one  of  the  two. 
catalog,  however,  I decided  I 
wanted  to  be  a seedsman,  and 
]I  insisted  that  my  mother 
write  to  Mr.  Vick  to  that 
| effect. 

The  dear  old  man  wrote  me 
la  personal  letter  in  reply, 
which  I carried  around  till  I 
wore  it  out.  He  also  sent  me 
a colored  picture  of  gladiolas, 

| the  first  I had  ever  seen. 

AH  the  next  summer  I was 
1 saving  seed  every  chance  I 
got,  but  when  fall  come,  to 
my  sore  disappointment,  I 
I could  not  find  any  one  who 
would  buy  them.  Finally 
Aunt  Martha  Long,  a kind  hearted  old  lady,  out 
of  the  goodness  of  her  heart  gave  me  an  order  for 
1 50  cents’  worth  ot 

flower  seeds,  and  I think 
I must  have  worked  sev- 
eral days  making  up  by 
hand  the  little  envelopes 
to  put  the  seeds  in,  and 
getting  them  filled  to 
my  satisfaction.  It  may 
interest  you  to  know 
that  this  old  lady  is  still 
living  at  an  advanced 
age,  out  in  California, 
and  still  a customer  of 
the  Henry  Field  Seed 
Company. 

At  eight  years  old  I 
embarked  in  the  market 
gardening  business  for 
myself,  w al  k i n g two 
miles  to  town  with  a 
market  basket  on  each  arm.  My  father  and 
I were  in  partnership  on  the  deal,  and  I got  half 
the  proceeds.  The  little  old  account  book  shows  I 
cashed  $3.65  for  my  share.  I was  not  in  the  seed 
business  yet,  but  I was  getting  as  near  to  it  as  I 
could. 


Settled  down  a little  truck 
farm  of  my  own. 


It  all  started  from  mv 
mother  reading  the 
Jas.  Vick  seed  cata- 
log to  me. 


I A kind-hearted  old  lady  gave 
me  an  order  for  50c  worth 
of  seeds.  My  first  seed 
order. 


chance,  and  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the 
plans  formulated  at  that  time,  now  over  twenty 
years  ago,  are  the  identical  plans  that  have  made 
the  Henry  Field  Seed  Company  the  great  and 
prosperous  firm  it  is,  and  are  still  the  back  bone 
of  the  business.  ■ . 

By  the  time  I was  twenty-one  I was  doing  a big 
market  garden  business 
on  my  own  account,  was 
married  and  settled  down 
on  a little  truck  farm  of 
my  own,  (bought  on  long 
time.)  I had  a big  local 
trade  in  strawberry 
plants  and  seed  potatoes 
and  about  this  time  I be- 
gan to  broaden  out  into 
a seed  business  in  a 
small  way.  I raised  seeds 
myself  from  choice 
strains  developed  in  my 
market  garden  business, 
and  the  neighbors  kept 
coming  to  me  for  seeds. 
They  noticed  that  I had  pretty  fair  luck  with  gar- 
dening, and  they  wanted  the  “same  seeds  that  1 
used,"  so  I took  to  soliciting  orders  among  my 
neighbors  every  winter,  and  would  work  nights  and 
stormy  days  putting  up 
the  seeds  and  getting  them 
ready  for  delivery.  I was 
the  whole  thing  mvself, 
from  catalog  to  delivery 
wagon.  I sold  good  de- 
pendable seed  at  a rea- 
sonable price,  and  heloed 
my  customers  in  every 
way  to  make  a success 
with  them.  Of  course, 
the  business  spread. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  I , 

was  supplying  half  of  the 
county,  and  getting  mail 

orders  from  outside.  1 had  to  turn  the  front  room 
of  our  little  four-room  house  into  an  office  and  the 
barn  into  a seed  house.  Pretty  soon  I had  to  get 

out  a catalog  or 
price  list.  This  was 
in  1899,  eleven  years 
ago  now.  It  was  a 
little  4-page  folder 
that  I printed 
myself  nights  on  a 
hand  power  printing 
press.  I worked 
n i g h ts  for  two 
weeks  or  more  get- 
ting out  a few  thou- 
sand of  them.  The 
next  year  I had  a 
twelve-page  catalog 
with  some  pictures 
in  it,  but  of  course, 
the  business  was  as 
yet  very  small. 

I built  my  first  seedhouse,  a story 
$500,  and  with 


Then  along  about  1906  1 commenced  grading  my 
shelled  seed  corn,  so  it  would  run  in  a edge  drop 
planter.  This  was  the  first  attempt  any  seedsman 
ever  made  to  do  such  a thing.  They  all  do  it  now 
— they  have  to.  . 

All  this  time  the  business  had  been  growing  and 
expanding  till  it  had  entirely  outgrown  our  facili- 
ties, so  in  1907  some  of  my  friends  told  me  1 ought 
to  incorporate  the  business  and  let  them  help  me 
They  offered  to  go  in  with  me  and  help  put  the 
business  in  shape  so  that  we  could  take  care  of  our 
customers  in  the  right  manner,  so  we  organized 
the  Henry  Field  Seed  Company  with  $75,000  capi- 
tal and  put  us  up  a fine  big  fire-proof  seed  house 
down  the  track,  where  we  could  load  and  unload 
the  cars  right  at  our  own  platform.  Here  is  a pic- 
ture of  the  building  just  as  it  looks,  but  it  does  not 
show  the  seed  corn  annex,  which  is  a building 
about  the  same  size,  but  not  so  tall,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  main  building  as  it  shows  in  the  picture. 

We  have  beautiful  grounds  around  the  building 
all  planted  to  flowers, 

and  trial  grounds,  and  , 

such  as  that.  The  seed  ' 

growing  is  on  farms 
farther  out,  excen 

small  particular  lots  ;1f 

which  I have  here  on 
the  home  grounds 
where  they  can  be  right 
under  my  eye.  We 

have  a splendid  print- 
ing office  right  in  the 
building,  where  we  do 
all  ot  our  own  printing,  me  tvvo  or  ti,ree  „ there, 
and  in  a busy  time  we 

have  over  100  people  working  in  the  different  de 
partments.  We  furnish  about  one-third  of  the 
postal  business  of  this  town,  and  have  the  largest 
winter  pay  roll  in  the  place.  We  have  probably  the 
finest  collection  of  peonies  in  the  world,  over  300 
named  varieties,  many  of  them  very  rare.  We  have 
a collection  of  gladiolas  which  flower  lovers  have 
come  hundreds  of  miles  to  see  when  they  were  in 
bloom.  We  have  built  up  the  grade  seed  corn 
around  Shenandoah  until  Page  County  is  known 

far  and  wide  for  the 


My  first  catalog — A little  4- 
page  folder  that  I piinted 
nights  myself  on  a hand- 
power  piinting  press. 


The  largest  payroll  in  town. 


Walked  two  miles 
to  town  with 
garden  stuff  to 
sell. 


About  this  time  I got  a prize 
I of  a silver  dollar  from  my  Sun- 
day school  teacher  for  perfect  at- 
tendance. I invested  the  whole 
thing  in  pansy  seed  and  was  go- 
ing to  get  rich  raising  pansy 
[plants  to  sell.  After  they  were 
I grown,  I was  unable  to  sell  any, 
las  ours  was  a little  country  town 
[with  no  market  for  flowers. 

I Every  year  I got  more  and 
more  into  the  market  garden  bus- 
iness. My  father  was  a live  stock 
I farmer,  but  my  tastes  ran  entirely  to  garden  stuff, 
and  flowers  and  fruit.  He  humored  me  in  this 
ana  allowed  me  to  have  practically  a-  free  hand  at 
Jmy  kind  of  farming,  and  worked  up  quite  a trade 
on  strawberry  plants  and  seed  potatoes  of  improved 
| varieties. 

At  fifteen  I got  my  first  experience  in  real  seed 
| business.  At  that  time,  Livingston’s  Seed  Com- 
pany, then  and  now  of  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  had  a branch 
house  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
in  charge  of  one  of  the 
sons,  Josiah. 

I went  to  Des  Moines, 
and  worked  in  the  seed- 
house  all  winter  for  him.  It 
was  there  I met  the  late  A. 
W.  Livingston,  of  Tomato 
fame,  a lovable  old  man, 
and  I gained  from  him  a 
bigger  and  better  idea  of 
the  seed  business  than  I had 
ever  had  up  to  that  time.  I 
worked  for  $3.50  a week 
I that  winter  and  paid  $3.00  of 

it  for  board,  but  what  I learned,  and  the  inspiration 
I gained,  made  it  richly  worth  while. 

I could  not  get  into  the  seed  business  on  my 
own  account  yet,  however,  as  it  kept  me  busy  mak- 
| ing  a living,  but  all  of  the  time  I was  dreaming 


About  1902 

and  a half  structure,  costing  about  

my  name  in  big  letters  across  the  front  of  it,  maybe 
you  think  I wasn’t  proud  of  it.  It  seemed  a terrible 
venture  to  put  that  much  money  into  a building  to 
be  used  solely  for  seed  business,  and  the  building 
was  really  bigger  than 
it  seemed  I would  ever 
need,  but  I had  the 
nerve  to  go  ahead  with 
it.  Here  is  the  photo- 
graph of  it. 

That  was  nine  years 
ago.  Well,  we  had  to 
build  an  addition  to 
that  building  every 
year.  By  1907  we  had 
built  on  every  side  of 
it  and  there  was  no 
more  room  to  build 
any  further.  In  1903 
we  had  put  out  our 

first  good  catalog.  It  My  {jrgf  Seed  House 

was  32  pages,  nicely  (1903.) 

printed  and  with  a colored  cover. 

About  that  time,  possibly  the  next  year,  I started 
the  crusade  for  selling  seed  corn  in  the  ear  instead 
of  shelled.  The  seed  trade  laughed  at  me,  then 
growled  at  me.  They  said  I was  unsettling  the 


Worked  in  a seed  store 
at  $3.50  a week. 


Our  Big  New  Fire-Proof  Building,  Built  in  1907. 

whole  seed  business;  but  my  customers  liked  it, 
and  they  simply  swamped  me  with  seed  corn  bus- 
iness. Practically  every  seedsman  in  the  United 
States  now  offers  ear  seed  corn. 


excellence  of  the  corn 
grown  here;  and  it  all 
traces  back  to  the  5- 1 
year-old  boy  studying 
Vick’s  catalog  and 
making  a sale  of  50c 
worth  of  flower  seed. 

And  we  are  still 
growing.  Our  increase 
last  year  was  over  50 
per  cent.  At  the  time 
this  is  written  our  in- 
crease this  year  so  far 
is  above  80  per  cent  over  last  year.  Where  it  will  | 
stop  I don’t  know.  Every  customer  recommends 
me  to  two  or  three  others.  Of  course,  1 have  ad- 
vertised, and  sent  out  nice  catalogs,  and  all  that; 
but  back  of  it  all,  is  the  fact  that  I have  delivered 
the  goods.  All  the  good  advertising  in  the  world 
wouldn’t  do  a bit  of  good  if  I didn  t back  it  up  with 
value  received.  I know  that  as  well  as  you  do.  The 
advertising  is  simply  my  show  window  to  attract 
customers.  After  they  come  once,  it  is  up  to  me 
to  keep  them  coming,  and  I really  believe  that 
four-fifths  of  our  new  business  comes  not  front  ad- 
vertising, but  from  the  personal  recommendations 
of  satisfied  customers. 

HENRY  FIELD,  Shenandoah,  la. 


Send  For  My  Catalog 

I want  every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  to 
get  my  seed  catalog  and  read  about  my  busi- 
ness. While  I don’t  do  as  much  blowing  as 
some,  I believe  I can  give  you  a little  better 
service  than  anyone  in  the  country.  A good 
many  thousand  of  my  customers  tell  me  so, 
anyway. 

Whether  you  want  garden  seeds,  flowers, 
clover  seed,  seed  corn,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 

I will  sell  you  absolutely  straight  stuff,  and 
sell  it  subject  to  your  approval.  Your  money’s 
worth  or  your  money  back. 

Every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grc  wer  ought 
to  be  a customer  of  mine;  if  not,  we  both 
lose  money.  My  seed  catalog  is  free  for  the 
asking,  and  I want  you  to  write  for  it  at  once. 
You  will  find  that  there  is  one  seed  catalog 
that  at  least  tries  to  tell  the  truth.  Get  it  and 
see. 

Address  me  personally. 

HENRY  FIELD, 
President  Henry  Field  Seed  Co. 
Box  15,  Shenandoah,  Iowa 

p.  S.— You  ought  to  have  a packet  of  my 
new  Early  June  tomato  right  away,  so  as  to 
get  ft  started  in  time.  It  should  be  planted 
right  now.  It  is  the  greatest  new  tomato  in 
twenty-five  years,  earlier  than  the  Earliana,  as 
smooth  as  Stone,  and  as  solid  as  Ponderosa. 
Send  20  cents  for  a packet  of  it,  and  let  the 
rest  of  the  order  come  after  you  get  the  cata- 
log.— H.  F. 
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Grow  Vegetables  of  Quality 

(Continued  trom  Page  30.) 
tables.  Its  huge  tops  make  elegant 
greens,  its  firm  flesh,  mild  and  pleas- 
ing eaten  raw,  and  when  cooked  like 
turnips  a dish  most  enjoyable. 

Dives  cantaloupe,  a French  high- 


A Missouri  Orchard  Pays. 

My  orchard  of  180  Ben  Davis  apple 
trees  yielded  well  enough  last  year  so 
that  I can  not  say  “There  is  nothing 
in  an  orchard.”  In  spite  of  the  bad 
quality,  which  in  this  case  meant  no 
marketable  apples  at  all,  and  in  spite 
of  having  only  25  per  cent  of  a crop, 


the  income  of  the  trees  netted  me  12 
per  cent  on  my  investment.  I hope  to 
do  better  this  year,  as  I am  looking 
for  a more  favorable  season.  A large 
number  of  these  trees  bore  few,  and 
some  no  blossoms  last  spring.  These 


CHIRMEAU  PUMPKIN,  FOR  THOSE  WHO  WANT  THE  BEST. 

class  favorite,  is  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  cantaloupes,  grey  green  with  fine 
silvery  netting  and  a melting  flesh  of 
wonderful  flavor  and  sweetness. 

Bonny  Best  tomatoes,  Gibraltar 
onions,  Klondike  cucumbers,  Quick 
Lunch  potatoes,  Golden  Self-Blanch- 
ing celery,  Naumberger  lettuce,  All- 
Head  cabbage,  Case’s  Brussels 
sprouts,  Brill’s  cauliflower,  Lupton’s 
spinach,  Japanese  plums,  English 
gooseberries,  Cumberland  black  rasp- 
berries, Cuthbert  red  raspberries, 

Worden  grapes,  Wm.  Belt,  McKinley 
and  Pride  of  Michigan  strawberries, 

Eureka  Dent  corn,  Chirmeu  pumpkin, 

Venetian  squash,  Golden  Bantam  and 
Seymour’s  Sweet  Orange  sweet  corn, 
and  each  and  every  one  far  superior  to 
the  older  and  most  generally  grown 
strains  or  varieties,  and  hence  are 
sought  for  by  the  great  army  of 
buyers  everywhere,  who  want  the 
best  and  are  glad  to  pay  well  for  that 
class. 

We  have  proven  that  the  addition  of 
a bit  of  paper  costing  one-sixteenth 
of  a cent  brought  our  returns  up  four 
cents  a quart,  simply  because  it  im- 
proved appearance.  We  found  that 
the  use  of  ship-shape  packages  return- 
ed us  a big  advance;  in  fact,  the  dif- 
ference between  17  cents  and  $1.50, 
the  extra  costs  amounts  to  8 cents. 

Remember  that  original  packages  and 
tasteful  packing,  that  new  varieties 
and  novelties  so  called,  put  one  on  a 
footing  entirely  out  of  competition 


MAULE’S 
SEEDS 

ONCE  GROWN  ALWAYS  GROWN 

Is  one  reason  why  I can 
so  prominently  advertise 

Your  Money  Back 
if  Not  Satisfied 

Send  me  your  address  on  a pos- 
tal, and  by  return  mail  I will  send 
you  my  New  Seed  Book  for  1910, 
a Catalogue  of  102  large  pages 
filled  to  overflowing  with  every- 
thing good  known  to  the  best  gar- 
deners  in  America.  Whether  you 
mt  intend  to  plant  10  acres  of  onions, 
K or  only  a small  packet  of  pansy 
seed,  you  should  have  this  book  in 
hand  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule 

1722  Filbert  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


pruning  of  two  years  ago,  which  was 
followed  by  a light  pruning  last  year, 
so  that  now  they  are  in  good  condi- 


WORLD’S  GIANT  TOMATO 

© r\  This  of  a^  Tomatoes  is  larg- 

e8t  an<*  mo8t  productive  ever 
offered.  Engraving  was  made  from 
photo  of  plant  grown  by  J.  B. 
Gilbert.  It  grew  18  feet  high  and 
produced  6 bushels  of  fruit,  very 
*arSe’  smooth,  few  seeds,  solid  au 
through , red  in  color,  ri pening  very 
early  and  continuing  all  summer. 

We  want  every  person  who  uses 
seeds  to  see  our  Seed  Book  and  test, 
our  seeds  and  we  will  give  sample 
i t packet  this  Giant  Tomato,  also  3 
other  great  novelties  free  for  trial: 
1 pkt.  16  Day  Radish.  Earliest 
Kound  Bed  Radish  in  the  world. 

1 pkt.  Gigantic  Cabbage.  Largest 
3 mown Vt  heading  kind  known,  from  Europe. 

9 1 pkt.  Wonderful  Lettuce.  Earli- 
e8t,  largest,  tender  and  crisp  any 
aJ /dfllA  rag  time.  Heads  often  3 ft.  around.  | 
W For  only  6c.  postage  and  packing 
k.  Wwa  *1  we  will  mail  these  4 sample  pkts.and 

it'-,  ••  big  1910  Seed  Book  full  of  novelties, 

Seed  Offers  and  a coupon,  good  for 
a 10c.  selection  from  our  Seed  Book. 
Fairview  Seed  Farms.  Box  122,  Syracuse.  N.  Y» 


CLOVER 


BUY  SEED  NOW  — 

Before  Prices  Advance 

Highest  grade, thoroughly 
clean,  tested  seed  ready 
for  immediate  orders.  Every  farmer  should  have 
some  land  sowed  in  clover.  It  is  of  greatest  value 
for  plowing  under.  Get  your  order  in  at  once  before 
the  coming  advance  in  prices.  It  will  pay  you  to 
get  your  other  Crass  Seeds  now  at  our  special 
prices.  Let  us  know  how  much  clover  and  other 
grass  seed  you  need,  and  we  will  quote  you  with 
samples.  Send  for  fine,  free  catalog. 

Griswold  Seed  Co..  1 37  S.  10th  St..  Lincoln.  Nebr. 


GIBRALTAR  ONIONS. 

I am  in  hopes  of  seeing  in  full  blos- 
som this  spring. 

The  winter  season  so  far  has  been 
very  favorable  for  fruit  trees,  and  if 


BRUSSELS  SPROUTS— DO  YOU  GROW  THEM? 


tion  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  The 
existing  prospect  I hope  to 
strengthen,  and  the  trees  I hope  to 
assist  in  bringing  good  results,  first 
by  having  a good  flock  of  poultry  un- 
der the  trees,  and  second  by  giving 
the  trees  a needed  number  of  thor- 
ough sprayings.  R.  R.  JAEGER. 

Boonville,  Mo. 

Getting  Better  All  the  Time. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  doubled  in 
value  to  me  during  the  past  year 
by  being  “Johnny  on  the  spot”  when 
it  come  to  giving  up-to-date  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  spraying  peach- 
es for  brown  rot,  by  furnishing  best 
crop  reports,  and  by  being  a leader 
in  giving  information  on  orchard  heat- 
ing. I send  names  of  some  neighbors 
who  ought  to  read  the  Fruit-Grower. 
Please  send  them  sample  copies. 

Kentucky.  A.  W.  WORD. 

Now,  if  this  friend  will  drop  around 
to  see  these  neighbors  after  they  have 
received  sample  copies  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  we  know  he  can  secure  their 
subscriptions.  Let’s  all  work  together 
and  get  The  Fruit-Grower’s  list  up 
to  100,000  regular  subscribers.  When 
we  do  this,  our  paper  will  be  more 
helpful  in  every  way  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past. 


Platte  Valley  Peerless  Seeds  protect 
planters.  Don’t  buy  doubtful  seeds 
when  you  can  get  reliable  seeds  for  the 
same  price.  Special  Offer : 4 pkts  Royal 
Aster,  Mammoth  Verbena,  Giant  Pinks, 
Wonder  Orchid  Flower;  also  10  varieties  Annual  Flow- 
ers and  10  sorts  Spencer  Sweet  Peas,  all  for  10c.  PLANTS 
5 Roses  25c ; 5 Geraniums  25c : 5 Begonias  25c ; 4 Pelargon- 
iums 25c ; 3 Peonies  25c.  CREE  Catalog  and  pkt.  Giant 
Pansy,  fl.  c.  ANDERSON  Lena  St.  Columbus.  Neb. 

The  Barker,  Weeder  & Mulcher 


GARDEN 


THE 


TOOL 


Easy  to  operate.  Push  it  like  a lawn  mower. 
Does  the  work  of  ten  men  with  hoes.  Buy  it  and 
cultivate  your  garden  in  a few  minutes.  The  low- 
er knife  running  straight  across,  runs  under  the 
ground,  cuts  off  the  weeds,  the  reel  disks  up  the 
! soil  forming  a mulch  which  kills  the  weeds  and 
holds  the  moisture  to  feed  the  plant.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  it,  or  write 

BARKER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

David  City,  Nebr. 

Trees  and  Plants 

Do  you  want  the  best,  at  prices  that  are 
right?  If  so,  look  at  this  Apple  and  Peach 
at  5 cents  each.  Plum.  Pear  and  Cherry  at 
12  to  15  cents  each.  40  Concord  Grape  for 
$1.  All  of  our  trees  are  grafted  or  budded 
form  good  bearing  stock.  Get  our  catalog 
and  price  list.  They  tell  the  rest.  Give  us 
your  order  now.  We  will  save  you  money. 
THE  ROEDER  NURSERIES,  OSCEOLA,  MO. 


and  hence  make  certain,  even  un- 
fluctuating prices,  and  profits. 

H.  B FULLERTON, 
Director  Agricultural  Development, 
The  Long  Island  Railroad  Co. 

Renew  your  subscription  today. 


we  continue  to  have  frozen  ground  the 
remainder  of  this  month  and  have  the 
usual  amount  of  ugly  weather  in  Feb- 
ruary, we  may  look  forward  for  a 
real  spring  and  an  omission  of  those 
late  and  destructive  frosts. 

My  trees  have  recovered  from  a 
setback,  caused  by  a close  and  severe 


Some  of  our  readers  failed  to  suc- 
ceed with  the  Japanese  radish  seed 
we  sent  out  last  spring.  But  most  of 
them  planted  the  seeds  too  early.  July 
is  early  enough,  it  seems,  and  some 
had  good  radishes  from  seeds  planted 
in  August. 


np  ^ You  can  save 

from  25  to 
M 5o  Per  Cent 

buying  Nursery  Stock  direct  from  me.  I prepay  trans- 
portation charges  on  every  order,  large  or  small. 
You  have  no  unexpectedly  large  freight  or  express  bills 
to  add  to  the  cost  of  your  order.  The  money-saving 
price  you  pay  me  means  for  trees  at  your  station.  All 
trees  guaranteed  true  to  label,  hardy,  large  size  and 
satisfactory.  Send  for  my  catalogue  and  get  a list  of  my 
Dellvered-to-you  Nursery  Bargains.  Better  write  now. 

NATIONAL  NURSERIES,  Box  Lawrence.  Kansas 
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9J  The  AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

Leads  the  World 

THIS  O F F E R IS  NO 
CATCH.  It  Isa  BOlld.  I fair 
and  square  proposition  to  fur- 
nish a brand  new,  well  made 
and  well  finished  cream  sep- 
arator complete,  subject  to  a 
long  trial  and  fully  guaran- 
teed. for  $15.95.  It  is  dif- 
ferent from  anything  that  has 
ever  before  been  offered. 
Skims  I quart  of  milk  a min- 
ute, hot  or  cold,  makes  thick 
or  thin  cream  and  does  it 
just  as  well  as  any  higher 
priced  machine.  Suitable  for 
small  dairy,  hotel,  restau- 
rant and  private  families. 
Any  boy  or  girl  can  run  it 
sitting  down.  The  crank  is 
only  5 inches  long.  Just 
think  of  that  1 The  bowl  is  a 
sanitary  marvel ; easi  ly 
cleaned  and  embodies  all 
our  latest  improvements. 
Gears  run  in  anti-friction 
bearings  and  thoroughly  pro- 
tected. Before  you  decide 
on  a cream  separator  of  any 
capacity  whatever,  obtain  our 
^ $15.95  proposition.  Our  lib- 
iii—i i . _ I eral  long  time  trial  and  gen- 

erous terms  of  purchase  will  astonish  you.  Our  own 
(manufacturer's)  guarantee  protects  you  on  every 
American  Separator.  We  ship  immediately.  Western 
orders  filled  from  Western  points.  Write  us  and  get 
our  great  offer  and  ha  ndsome  free  catalog.  ADDlthoo, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO  . BAI NBrI  D GE?N.V. 


FRUIT  TREES 

IN  BARGAIN  LOTS — BV  MAIL.  POSTPAID 

The  following  Bargain  Lots  will  be  sent, 
postpaid,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
The  trees  are  small,  but  well  rooted  and 
healthy.  All  one-year,  1 to  2 feet. 

No.  1,  12  Spitzenburg  apple,  $1;  No.  2,  12 
Newtown  Pippin,  $1;  No.  3.  12  Gravenstine. 
$1;  No.  4,  12  York  Imperial,  $1;  No.  5,  12 
Winesap,  $1;  No  6,  12  Grimes’  Golden,  $1: 
No  7 12  Wealthy,  $1;  No.  8,  12  M.  Black 

Twig.  $1;  No.  9,  12  Yellow  Transparent,  $1 
No.  10,  12  Early  Harvest,  $1;  No.  11,  12  Jon 
athan, ' $1 ; No.  12,  12  Rome  Beauty,  $1;  No. 
13  20  Elberta  Peach  (6  to  12  inches),  $1; 

No  14  10  Kieffer  Pear,  $1;  No.  15,  10  Bart- 
lett Pear,  $1;  No.  16,  8 Early  Richmond 

Cherry,  $1.  ..  .. 

Any  five  of  above  lots  to  one  address,  $4. 
Write  for  prices  on  larger  sizes,  by  freight  or 

express,  prepaid.  Address  

THE  NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES. 

Dept.  A.  New  Haven,  Missouri. 


The  Two  Great  Gold  Medal  Peaches 

"Capps”^"Mikado” 

Awarded  Gold  Medal  at  St.  Louis  Exposition 

If  you  want  to  be  the  Peach  King  of  your  section,  get 
busy  thisspringand  plant‘*C  APPS”  and  MlaADi  ) 
They  are  the  largest,  best  keeping  and  best  shipping 
peaches  in  the  world.  Bring  fabulous  prices  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  are  the  two  Great  Commercial  Peaches  of  the 
future. 

Write  today  for  descriptive  circular. 

CAPPS  BROS., 


MT.  PULASKI, 

ILLINOIS 


RIEHL’S  NEW 
FRUITS  of  Merit 

have  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  their  mer- 
its proven.  Succeed  over  a wide  territory. 
Eight  varieties  Sweet  Potatoes,  grown  espe- 
cially for  seed.  46th  annual  price  list;  50,000 
Asparagus  Roots,  Improved  Palmetto. 

EDWIN  H.  RIEHL,  Station  4. 


CHERRYTREES 

$7.00  per  100;  Beautiful  Two-Year,  3 to  4 
feet,  well  rooted  and  branched.  A full  line 
of  other  FRUIT  TREES.  Get  our  catalogue. 

H.  S.  WILEY  & SON 

Drawer  10.  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

SCIONS 

Jonathan,  Ingram,  York  Imperial,  Winesap, 
Grimes  Golden,  100,000  from  known  bearing 
trees,  twelve  years  planted.  Free  from  any 
disease  or  injurious  insect.  Can  furnish 
entomologist’s  certificate.  Guaranteed  true 
to  name.  40c  per  100,  or  $3  per  1000,  charges 
prepaid.  References,  commercial  agencies 
and  our  banks. 

W.  A.  IRVIN,  SPRINGFIELD,  MO. 


THE  OHIO  BOY 

One  of  the  GREATEST  Strawberries  Ever  Brought  Out 

A strong  grower,  producing  fine  foliage, 
large  crowns  with  extra  long  roots  and  the 
best  qualities  of  all  good  berries;  high  color, 
great  shipper.  For  plants  and  information 
address  A.  A.  EPPERT,  Box,  116, 

Amelia,  Clermont  County,  Ohio. 

A start  in  Eppert’s  Double  Cropper  Bean 
with  all  orders. 


Duchess  Dwarf  Pear,  Champion 
Quince.  Handsome  two-year-old 
trees  can  be  procured  from 


PLANT 

The  Michigan  Nursery  Co. 

MONROE,  MICH. 

Also  a full  line  of  Hardy  Michigan-grown 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Roses 
and  Evergreens.  Prices  reasonable. 


Valuable  information  about  varieties  and 
a beautiful  Colored  Plate,  Free.  Write  quick, 
before  all  gone. 

The  Flansburgh  & Potter  Co. 

Box  333.  Leslie,  Mich. 


FOR  LOW  PRICES 

on  Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Juneberries, 
Huckleberries,  Dewberries  and  Raspberries, 
address 

SELIGMAN  PLANT  CO..  SLUG  MAN.  MO. 


Growing  Sweet  Potatoes  in  Southern 
Illinois. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Smoot,  Johnson  County, 
Illinois,  raises  annually  about  1,000  to 
1,500  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes,  some 
of  the  yellow  Jersey  variety,  and 
some  of  the  white  variety.  However, 
of  late  years  he  lias  been  getting  as 
much  in  the  market  for  his  white  po- 
tatoes as  for  the  yellow  ones.  Up  to 
six  or  eight  years  ago,  the  white  po- 
tato from  this  part  of  the  country 
would  not  sell  well  in  the  market,  but 
there  seems  to  be  a change  coming 
about  of  late  years,  and  the  white  po- 
tato is  selling  as  well  or  better  than 
the  yellow  Jersey  variety.  Mr.  Smoot, 
has  his  own  house,  and  stores  his  po- 
tato crop,  unless  the  price  is  unusual- 
ly good  at  digging  time.  During  late 
January,  February  and  March,  they 
always  sell  well  on  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets. Mr.  Smoot  told  me  when  I vis- 
ited his  farm  recently  that  he  never 
was  uneasy  when  he  got  his  potatoes 
through  the  winter  in  good  nice  con- 
dition. He  ships  most  of  his  potatoes 
to  Indianapolis,  where  there  is  near- 
ly always  a good  demand  for  them  at 
the  proper  season.  They  have  been 
selling  there  for  from  $2.50  to  $5  per 
barrel,  depending  on  the  condition  of 
the  potatoes.  For  the  last  three  or 
four  years  he  has  always  got  as  good 
as  $3  per  barrel. 

Contrary  to  the  belief  of  many 
farmers  who  grow  the  sweet  potato, 
Mr.  Scott  says  he  can  produce  an 
acre  of  potatoes,  making  75  to  150 
bushels,  for  very  little  more  cost,  say 
about  one-third  more,  than  an  acre 
of  corn  would  cost,  and  that  the  same 
land  that  produces  the  potatoes  would 
not  produce  over  twenty-five  to  forty 
bushels  of  corn.  The  potatoes  sell  for 
$1  to  $1.50  per  bushel.  Thus  an  acre 
of  potatoes  yields  him  from  $75  to 
$150  gross  income,  while  on  the  same 
land  he  could  not  grow  more  than 
thirty  or  thirty-five  bushels  of  corn, 
which  would  sell  for  50  cents  per 
bushel,  making  a gross  total  from  the 
corn  of  $15  or  not  over  $20  per  acre. 
It  is  easily  seen  that  Mr.  Smoot  is 
making  much  more  money  on  the 
kind  of  soil  that  he  has  than  he  could 
make  raising  corn,  or  any  other  kind 
of  grain. 

Last  year  (1909)  Mr.  Smoot  pro- 
duced and  housed  near  1,200  bushels 
of  nice  marketable  potatoes,  and  near 
300  bushels  of  seed,  from  twelve  and 
a half  acres  of  land.  He  employed 
just  one  hand  regularly  through  the 
summer,  but  has  a grown  son,  and 
works  himself.  But  besides  this  po- 
tato crop  they  raised  enough  of  every 
kind  of  other  vegetables  and  produce 
to  supply  the  family  for  the  incom- 
ing year.  Thus  he  does  not  have  to 
break  in  on  his  potato  crop  to  live.  He 
owns  only  fifty  acres  of  land,  and 
most  of  it  is  rather  rolling.  Just 
enough  stock  is  kept  on  the  farm  to 
handle  the  work  and  hogs  to  clean  up 
the  waste,  so  as  to  make  plenty  of 
meat  for  the  family.  He  makes  the 
sweet  potato  his  special  crop  for  his 
money,  and  I might  also  add,  that  he 
never  fails  to  get  the  cash  out  of  the 
crop. 

Mr.  Smoot’s  method  of  cultivation 
is  quite  simple.  He  believes  in  turn- 
ing under  a catch  of  green  manure 
on  some  portion  of  the  farm  every 
year,  and  also  saves  all  his  manure 
from  the  barn  and  spreads  it  on  a 
small  field  every  year,  but  never  puts 
his  potatoes  on  the  newly  manured 
land,  but  prefers  to  grow  some  other 
crop  the  first  year  after  the  manure 
is  spread  on  the  land,  arid  letting  the 
manure  become  well  decomposed  be- 
fore the  land  is  put  in  sweet  potatoes. 
By  this  method  of  handling  the  soil 
his  fields  plainly  show  that  they  are 
not  over-strained,  but  kept  up  and 
have  been  gradually  increasing  in 
production  for  the  past  several  years. 

He  believes  in  a thorough  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  before  setting  his 
plants.  His  land  is  broken  very  deep- 
ly in  the  spring  and  here  I want  to  say 
that  he  can  plow  his  land  usually 
about  two  weeks  before  many  of  his 
nearest  neighbors,  by  proper  hand- 
ling, and  then  the  land  is  thoroughly 
harrowed  once  or  twice,  and  is  left 
for  some  time.  Then  again  before 
he  sets  his  plants,  a very  sharp  disc 
is  placed  on  the  land  and  the  land 
thoroughly  disced  about  six  inches 


deep  and  packed  with  the  land  drag. 

After  the  land  is  thoroughly  pre- 
pared in  this  manner,  small  ridges  are 
made  with  a one-horse  plow,  and  his 
plants  are  set  by  hand,  as  he  does  not 
use  a plant  setter.  However,  he  told 
me  that  he  was  thinking  of  purchas- 
ing one,  as  it  will  save  so  much  back- 
breaking work  of  setting. 

After  his  potatoes  are  set  they  are 
let  remain  a few  days  until  they  begin 
to  grow,  which  is  about  a week  or  ten 
days,  and  then  the  riding  disc  is  placed 
on  the  field.  Very  little  hoeing  is 
done,  unless  some  spot  threatens  to 
become  foul,  in  which  case  the  grass 
is  scraped  away  and  the  disc  follows. 
The  dirt  is  thrown  away  from  them 
and  back  again  with  the  riding  disc, 
thus  the  labor  is  reduced  to  the  min- 
imum. Mr.  Smoot  produces  his  en- 
tire crop  on  his  own  farm,  for  as  he 
says  he  believes  in  maintaining  a per- 
manent agriculture.  I was  much  inter- 
ested in  visiting  his  farm,  to  see  the 
way  he  is  conducting  his  business 
along  business  lines,  and  it  is  needless 
for  me  to  say  that  he  has  money  in 
the  bank.  In  shipping  his  potatoes, 
which  is  mostly  done  in  the  winter,  he 
has  a special  brand  which  he  places  on 
every  barrel  of  extra  fancy  potatoes, 
and  his  brand  has  become  recognized 
in  the  market,  so  it  is  no  longer  a 
difficult  matter  for  him  to  dispose  of 
his  crops  at  fancy  prices.  Nothing 
but  fancy  potatoes  are  placed  in  the 
barrels  bearing  this  brand. 

Mr.  Smoot  thinks  that  the  greatest 
drawback  is  living  as  far  from  the 
shipping  point  as  he  does.  He  lives 
about  five  miles  from  his  shipping 
point,  and  sometimes  the  road  is  very 
muddy,  and  when  it  is  the  cost  of  put- 
ting them  on  the  car  is  somewhat 
high.  However,  by  having  good  stuff 
and  getting  good  prices  for  same,  he 
is  enabled  to  make  good  money  from 
the  enterprise. 

I am  led  to  believe  that  there  is 
room  for  many  other  men  to  do  just 
what  Mr.  Smoot  is  doing.  The  sweet 
potato  is  a product  that  is  being  used 
for  quite  a number  of  commercial  pur- 
poses , and  greater  quantities  of  them 
are  being  consumed  by  the  consuming 
class  of  people,  thus  the  market  for 
them  is  growing  instead  of  diminish- 
ing. When  I was  a boy,  we  could 
hardly  give  them  away,  but  that  time 
is  far  past,,  and  I firmly  believe  that 
the  man  who  gives  a little  thought 
to  the  production  of  fancy  sweet  po- 
tatoes in  the  future  will  have  a nice 
bank  account. 

Ozark,  111.  R.  B.  RUSHING. 


i-APHINL— j 

The  ntw  Insecticide  discovery  that  kills 
plant  lice  of  every  species.  Effective  In- 
doors and  outdoors. 

"There  are  Insecticides  and  Insecti- 
cides, and  then  again  some  more.  The 
terrible  ravages  of  Insect  pests  In  these 
latter  days  has  furnished  the  Incentive 
for  the  making  and  exploiting  of  num- 
berless compounds  for  special  and  gen- 
eral purposes  In  the  never-ending  war- 
fare upon  Insect  pests.  W>  know  of 
none,  however,  which  has  more  quickly 
demonstrated  Its  efficacy  than  tip-  re- 
cently introduced  "Aphine"  which,  in 
the  course  of  a comparatively  few  weeks, 
has  become  a talisman  among  horticul- 
turists of  unimpeachable  veracity  and  un- 
questioned skill.” 

“Horticulture,  Nov.  6,  1909.” 

“Aphine  has  a future  as  wide  and 
long  as  the  United  States,”  says  "Col- 
lier’s Weekly.” 

APHINE  can  be  applied  as  a spray, 
wash  or  dipping  solution,  and  Is  used 
at  an  average  strength  of  1 part  A RH- 
INE to  15  to  40  parts  water. 

Price,  $3.50  per  gallon. 

If  your  supply  house  does  not.  yet 
handle  Aphine,  write  us  for  names  of 
our  nearest  selling  agents. 

APHINE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Madison,  N.  J. 


Fancy  Box 
Apples 
For  Sale 


Stark  Delicious  Apples 
At  $15.00  Per  Box 

These  apples  were  grown  in  the  famous 

ANTLERS  SILT  DISTRICT  OF 
GARFIELD  COUNTY,  COLO. 

Every  specimen  is  apple-perfection  and 
the  variety  is  the  one  which  has  brought 
the  world’s  record  prices  season  after 
season.  Address 

C.  H.  Coe,  Silt,  Garfield  Co.,  Colo. 


Xenia.  Star  Nxirseries 

XENIA,  OHIO 

Growers  of 

High-Grade  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 
Peach,  Quince  and  Shade  Trees. 
Ornamental  Shrubs,  Raspberry,  Blackberry 
and  Strawberry  Plants. 

SEED  POTATOES,  pure  and  free  from 
scab.  Early  Ohio.  Irish  Cobbler,  Gold  Coin, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Carmen’s  Nos.  1 
and  2.  


CUMBERLAND 

Raspberry  Plants 

Also  12  of  the  best  varieties  of  Strawber- 
ries; strong,  healthy,  well  rooted  plants, 
guaranteed  true  to  name,  prices  very  rea- 
sonable. Before  buying  send  for  my  descrip- 
tive price  list.  Address 

JOHN  A.  VOGELGESANG 
R.  F.  D.  No.  5 Burlington,  Iowa 


Million  Catalpa  Let  Me  Start  You  in  Business 

I will  furnish  the  advertising  matter  and  the  plans. 


True  Speciosas  from  Northern  seed.  Hardy 
anywhere.  Also  Black  Locust  Seedlings. 
Good  grades,  low  prices.  Freight  prepaid. 

J.  A.  GAGE,  FAIRBURY,  NEBRASKA 


1 want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  town- 
ship— farmers,  mechanics,  builders,  small  business  man, 
anyone  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address, 

Commercial  Democracy,  Dept.  D 56 Elyria,  Ohio 


Berry  Seed  and  Plants 

, On  account  of  the  shortage  of  berry  plants.  Berry 

Seed  is  in  great  demand.  One  seedsman  bought  from 
me  in  1907.  $81.00;  in  1908,  $1,400.00;  in  1909.  $1,000.00 
worth.  Berry  Seed  comes  about  from  60  to  85  per  cent 
true  to  name.  The  Himalaya  Giant  comes  true  to  name. 
Besides  you  get  stronger  plants  from  seed  than  cuttings; 
more  vitality. 


The  Superlative  Red  Raspberry  .... 

The  Plum  Farmer,  Blackcap  

The  Mammoth  Blackberry  

The  Burbank’s  Phenomenal  Berry.. 

The  Burbank’s  Himalaya  Giant  Berry..  15o 
The  Burbank’s  Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb  15c 

The  Dollar  Strawberry  

The  Alpine  Strawberry  

The  Wonderberry  10c 

The  Cragg's  Blackcap  Raspberry  

The  Oregon  Evergreen  Blackberry  . . . 

The  Red  Logan  Berry  

The  Prerto  Dewberry  

The  Lawton  Berry  

The  Garden  Huckelberry,  Mammoth... 

The  Garden  Huckelberry,  Small  

The  Wild  Red  Raspberry  of  Michigan. 

The  Wild  Dewberry  of  Michigan  15c 
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Seed.  Address 

Berrydale  Experiment  Gardens,  Route  1,  Box  54,  Holland,  Mich 


Save  Money  on  Fruit  Trees 

Strawberries,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb, 
Small  Fruits,  Grapes,  Etc.,  at 
OUR  PRICES  DIRECT  TO  YOU 

We  Want  to  Show  You.  W©  Employ  No  Agents. 

Make  Home  Surroundings  Beautiful 

with  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Roses,  PEONIES,  etc.,  adding  value  every 
day  to  your  property  and  to  your  pleasure.  Our  as- 
sortment is  excellent.  Write  now. 

Wild  Bros.  Nursery  Co.  sarcoxie.mo. 
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First  prize — Thomas  C.  Violette, 
Rehoboth,  Mass.;  weight,  23  pounds. 

Second  prize — Robert  Clifford, 
Julian,  Calif.;  weight,  22  pounds. 

Third  prize — Two  special  prizes 
were  awarded  to  W.  H-  Knapp,  Val- 
paraiso, Ind.,  and  M.  E.  Dirk,  North 
Baltimore,  Ohio,  each  of  whom  raised 
radishes  weighing  18)4  pounds. 

The  foregoing  is  the  result  of  the 
bid-radish  contest  inaugurated  by 
The  Fruit-Grower  last  year.  Checks 
were  mailed  to  the  winners  some  time 
ago,  but  we  thought  it  fitting  that 
announcement  should  first  be  made 
in  our  Gardening  number. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last 
spring  The  Fruit-Grower  sent  out  a 
great  many  packages  of  seeds  of  the 
giant  Japanese  radish,  Sakurajima, 
and  we  offered  prizes  for  the  largest 
radishes  grown  from  these  seeds.  Re- 
ports were  received  from  a great 
rr  any  persons  who  grew  big  radishes, 
Fit  the  ones  referred  to  above  were 
ihe  largest. 

Some  of  our  readers  failed  to  suc- 
ceed with  this  radish,  and  they  have 
not  hesitated  to  tell  us  so.  In  most 
cases  we  find  that  failure  was  due  to 
having  planted  the  seeds  entirely  too 
early  in  the  season.  This  Japanese 
radish  must  not  be  planted  early — 
last  season  we  said  not  to  plant  until 
June,  but  now  it  seems  that  July 
planting,  or  even  August,  is  to  be 
preferred. 

Let  us  quote  what  some  of  our  con- 
testants say  regarding  this  new  rad- 
ish: 

it 

How  the  Big  One  Was  Grown. 

I was  rather  surprised  to  learn  that 
I won  first  prize,  as  I expected  that 
someone  would  beat  me,  although  I 
did  my  best  to  get  the  radishes  big. 
I selected  what  I thought  was  the 
most  fertile  spot  in  the  garden  and 
planted  the  seeds  in  a single  row,  only 
one  seed  in  a place,  two  feet  apart, 


radishes,  we  all  like  them  very  well 
when  cooked,  but  don’t  care  much  for 
them  raw.  I think  this  radish  would 
make  a most  valuable  crop  to  raise 
for  feeding  to  live  stock,  for  they 
grow  an  enormous  top,  which  the 
cows  eat  with  great  relish.  The 
radishes  also  stand  severe  cold 
weather  without  freezing,  and  one 
good  thing  about  them  is  that  they 


Big  radish  grown  by  Mrs.  S.  Skewes, 
Union  Grove,  Wis. 


do  not  give  any  bad  taste  to  the  milk 
when  fed  to  milk  cows. 

THOS.  C.  VIOLETTE. 

Rehoboth,  Mass. 

it 

From  the  Second-Prize  Winner. 

I planted  the  Japanese  radish  seeds 
on  the  31st  day  of  May  in  decom- 
posed granite  soil,  rich  in  vegetable 
matter.  The  plants  received  only  or- 
dinary cultivation,  had  no  irrigation, 
but  had  one  shower  of  rain  the  last 
week  of  July.  The  radish  which 
weighed  22  pounds  was  pulled  on  Oc- 
tober 8. 


crop,  for  I had  not  given  the  rad- 
ishes the  attention  they  should  have 
had.  The  seeds  were  planted  in  a 
clay-sand  soil,  between  rows  of  young 
grapes,  and  the  balance  of  the  field 
being  planted  to  potatoes,  and  the 
radishes  were  tended  just  as  the  po- 
tatoes were.  Seeds  were  planted 
about  the  first  week  injuly,  twelve  to 
sixteen  inches  apart,  About  fifty 
seeds  grew,  and  of  this  number  per- 
haps a dozen  went  to  seed.  The  re- 
mainder were  certainly  an  interesting 
sight.  When  I pulled  them  I had  all 
I could  push  along  in  a wheelbarrow. 
I took  a good  sample  into  town,  and 
created  quite  a stir  on  the  street  as 
the  people  saw  the  size  and  tasted 
the  radishes.  I have  been  beseiged 
for  seeds,  but  got  only  a few,  for 
most  of  them  were  either  frosted  or 
blasted.  W.  H.  KNAPP. 

Valparaiso,  Ind. 

, it 

From  Mr.  Dirk. 

I planted  the  radish  seeds  about 
August  1 in  a sandy  loam  with  clay 
subsoil,  heavy  sod  having  been 
broken  the  previous  fall.  No  extra 
fertilizers  were  used.  We  gave  sev- 
eral of  the  neighbors  samples  of  the 
radishes,  and  some  of  them  report 
very  favorably,  especially  when  the 
radishes  are  cooked. 

M.  E.  DIRK. 

North  Baltimore,  Ohio. 

it 

What  Others  Say  of  the  Radish. 

J.  P.  Anderson,  Sidney,  Kan.:  “I 
harvested  my  radishes  October  16, 
and  at  that  time  the  average  weight 
was  fully  7 pounds;  the  three  largest 
weighed  16,  12  and  10 ]/2  pounds,  re- 
spectively. The  radishes  were  good 
at  all  stages  of  growth,  and  all  who 
sampled  them  pronounce  the  quality 
as  excellent.  They  were  solid  and 
crisp,  being  equal  to  the  early  spring 
radishes.  Cooked  like  turnips,  the 
flavor  is  slightly  superior  to  that 


Grown  by  W.  H.  Knapp,  Valparaiso,  Ind.  Weight,  18%  pounds. 


and  gave  the  plants  thorough  culti- 
vation all  through  the  season.  I 
think  I planted  the  seeds  the  first  day 
of  July,  but  that  was  rather  early,  for 
most  of  the  plants  went  to  seed.  The 
plants  which  did  not  go  to  seed  did 
remarkably  well.  The  soil  where 
they  were  grown  is  a light  sandy 
loam,  enriched  with  stable  manure  and 
commercial  fertilizers. 

As  for  the  quality  of  the  Japanese 


All  the  neighbors  who  ate  of  the 
radishes  speak  in  the  highest  terms 
of  them,  and  as  for  myself,  I like 
them  as  well  as  anything  in  the  rad- 
ish line  I have  ever  eaten. 

ROBERT  CLIFFORD. 

Julian,  California. 

it 

From  Mr.  Knapp. 

I had  not  expected  to  be  a prize- 
winner until  I came  to  gather  my 


well-known  vegetable.  I shall  grow 
more  of  them  in  1910.” 

R.  M.  Kingsley,  Greenville,  Tenn.: 
“I  wagged  to  the  house  today  (No- 
vember 22)  seven  of  those  big,  long, 
sweet,  tender,  solid  Sakurajima  rad- 
ishes, the  seven  weighing  90  pounds. 
The  largest  of  the  seven  weighed  15 
pounds,  and  several  are  still  growing 
that  will  weight  10  pounds  or  more 
api.ece.  I forgot  to  plant  my  seed 


EXCELSIOR 

Patented  LIGHT  RUNNING 

Hand  CULTIVATOR 


Runs  60  per  cent  easier  and  works 
100  ner  cent  better  than  any  other 
hand  cultivator.  Has  new  design 
reversible  hoes  with  patented  adjust* 
ment  for  depth  and  angle.  Skims 
gTound  or  cuts  deep,  wide,  narrow, 
•ointed  or  round.  Does  close  work, 
and  weeding  required  between 
plants  only.  Big  labor  saver.  Special 
tools  for  onions.  Built  of  steel  and 
malleable  iron.  Guaranteed  to  last 
indefinitely  .Money  back  if  not  satisfied 

BIG  CATALOG  FREE 

which  describes  complete  line  of 
single  and  double-wheelCultivators,. 
Excelsior  Seeders, Bone-cutters, etc. 
Write  to-day 

Excelsior  Garden  Tool  Co. 
W A 12C0  Cherry  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 


BLACK  HAWK  $ 

Family 
Grist  Mill 


Grind  — 
Your  Own 
Meal 


Have  a sure  supply  fresh, 
cheap.  You  can  grind  any- 
thing aswell  as  the  profes- 
sional miller  with  this  won- 

derful  mill.  Makes  finest 

'meal  or  cracks  grain  for  poultry 
- — meal  graham, hominy, rice, coffee 
spices — cracks  grain.  Grinds  very  fast.  Weightl71bs. 
Price  «3,  freight  paid.  Agents  Wanted.  Book  free. 

A.  H.  PATCH,  Clarksville,  Tenn, 

(Incorporated) 

Also  makes  “ Black  Hawk”  Com  Shelter 


-SEEDS- 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD,  CLOVER,  TIM- 
OTHY, STOCK  PEAS,  SEED  CORN,  Etc. 

Our  1910  Catalogue  Free  by  Mail. 
SCHISLER-CORNELI  SEED  CO., 
813-815  N.  Fourth  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


yt  SUNFLOWER  BRAND 

Alfalfa  seed 


absolutely  the  best,  Kansas  Gr  wn,  our  specialty. 
Our  Booklet,  “Alfalfa”  is  full  of  general  infor- 
mation valuable  to  every  farmer— Its  Free— also 
our  Beautiful  1910  catalog. 

THE  BARTELDES  SEED  CO. 

8(8  Massachusetts  St.  Lawrence,  K as. 


Satisfaction  or  money  re- 
turned. Buy  direct  from 
the  grower  and  save  mid- 
dlemen’s profit.  Send  your 
address  on  postal  today 
and  names  of  two  who  buy  seed  and  get  a 
pkt.  Earliest  Cabbage,  2 weeks  earlier  than 
any  other  and  Illustrated  Catalog  of  Seed 
and  Bee  Supplies  of  all  kinds.  MARTZ  SEED 
CO.,  Seed  Growers,  Grundy  Center,  Iowa. 


CLOVE  RanJ  ALFALFA 


Seed.  Guaranteed  pure — absolutely 
no  weed  seeds.  Sold  subject  to  State 
and  National  test.  , Write  for  free 
samples  and  special  prices. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO.,  BOX  1 5 , SHENADOAH,  IA. 


PLANTS ! 


PLANTS ! 


Remember,  I am  headquarters  for 

The  Best  Strawberry  Plants 

1.500.000  of  Chipman,  2,500,000  Bubach,  100,- 
000  Chesapeake.  25.000  Fendall,  200,000  Par- 
son Beauty,  300,000  Gandy.  200,000  Superior, 

100.000  Stephen  Late  Champion.  Lots  of 
other  plants.  My  catalogue  will  give  the 
list,  also  prices.  I will  make  prices  right  on 
large  lots.  Catalogue  free. 

D.  W.  MOSLEY,  - DOVER,  DELAWARE. 


Stop,  Read  and  Get  in  Line 

I will  sell  a limited  number  of  plants  of 
the  largest,  best  looker,  best  shipper  and  best 
quality  strawberry  ever  introduced. 

The  Amanda 


(Perfect).  Red  to  the  core.  Write  for  cir- 
cular and  prices. 

J.  WHITT,  - - VERMILLION,  OHIO 

All  Hail  the  New  Strawberry 

THE  IDEAL — The  Grandest  Berry  In  Existence  Today 

It  has  more  good  points  than  any  known  variety.  The 
plant  a strong,  vigorous  grower  sending  out  large,  heavy 
runners,  making  strong,  thrifty  plants.  Blossom  stami- 
nate  or  perfect.  Season,  medium  to  late;  a very  heavy 
cropper,  of  large,  uniform  berries,  holding  well  up  in 
size  to  the  last  picking,  the  best  shipper,  the  best  can- 
ner,  the  best  looker  in  the  box,  the  best  seller  I ever  had 
the  pleasure  to  offer  for  sale.  I have  a limited  supply 
of  plants,  but  will  sell  them  while  they  last  at  one  dol- 
lar per  dozen,  by  mail,  post-paid. 

JOS.  W.  HAINES,  R.  D.  3.  Avilla,  Noble  Co.,  Indiana. 


EVERGREENS 

200  Norway  Spruce  3 to  6 in.,  Si;  100  Arbor 
Vitae,  3 to  6 in..  Si.  Prepaid  by  mail.  Many 
other  Si  bargains.  Larger  trees  by  express 
or  freig-ht  very  cheap.  Sixteen  different 
kinds.  Price  I/st  free. 

HARVARD  NURSERY,  Box  R,  Harvard.  111. 


NEW  STRAWBERRY,  the  best  yet  introduc- 
ed. Every  berry  grower  should  try  this  su- 
perior berry.  Grow  the  berries  that  pay  the 
best.  We  have  them,  42  varieties.  35  years  ex- 
perience. Choice  second  crop  Seed  Potatoes. 

Seed  Corn.  My  free  Plant,  Seed  and  High-bred 
Poultry  Catalog  describes  stock  fully. 

J.  W.  HALL,  MARION  STATION,  MD. 

THIS  is  the  pioneer  strawberry  man  of  Kansas.  Ask 
for  his  28th  annual  price  list.  Up-to-date  varieties. 
B.  F.  Smith,  1847  Barker  Ave.,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Fruit  Packages 

For  BERRIES, 

PEACHES,  GRAPES 

and  MELONS. 

Illustrated  Catalogue.  FREE. 

The  PIERCE-WILLIAMS  CO. 

South  Haven,  Mich.,  or  Jonesboro.  Arkansas 


February,  1 9 1 0 


first  Prize  Over  all  other  Varieties  at  South  Dakota  State  Fair 

I have  grown  your  Dakota  Farmer  Tomato  for  the  pasttwo  sheaa®°n®  t^had"  and 
without  hesitation  it  is  the  most  wonderful  tomato  to  yield  we  have  ever  ha  , 
he  quality  cannot  be  excelled.  Tours  very  truly. 

J.  J.  FITZGERALD,  Madison,  S.  D. 

In  comparing  the  productiveness  of  Dakota  Far  me  rw  i t ho  t her  tom  ° e s a' 1 “ 
ests  have  proven  that  it  out-yields  every  known  ''sriety.  Last  season  sing  e pianis 

iroduced  over  100  salable  tomatoes,  all  very  large  and  , tomatoes  during 

;ize.  One  hundred  plants  will  easily  produce  75  to  85  bushels  of  ripe  tomatoes ,^urmg 
he  season;  and  your  first  gatherings  will  sell  for  not  I , the  familv  garden 

iVe  have  several  testimonials  where  a dozen  plants  weie  raised  in  the  'ya|  well 

SSnffMS  ^er^r»^io^gr first 

produced  a crop  of  ripe  tomatoes  before  frost.  Send  for  free  catalogue  at  once 

o.  S.  JONES  SEED  COMPANY,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dakota 


had  a very  dry  season,  very  much 
against  vegetation.  I believe  I can 
raise  a 25-pounder  in  an  ordinary 
season,  with  a little  extra  care.  We 
consider  this  a very  good  radish.” 

Frederick  Myers,  Greenwich,  Ohio: 
“The  largest  radish  I raised  weighed 
8 pounds.  Every  person  who  ate  any 
of  the  radishes  said  they  were  the 
best  they  had  ever  eaten,  and  all  want 
seed  for  planting  in  1910.” 

H.  J.  Snodgrass,  Mudfork,  W.  Va. : 
“I  got  only  four  of  the  radishes  to 
grow  to  maturity.  The  largest  one 
was  18  inches  long,  19  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, and  weighed  12  pounds. 


hope  the  seeds  will  be  sent  out  again 
again  in  1910.” 

Many  other  reports  of  large  rad- 
ishes were  received,  among  them  be- 
ing the  following:  Henry  D.  Smith, 

Middleboro,  Mass.,  17^4  pounds;  Wil- 
liam H.  Hogan,  East  Poultney,  Ver- 
mont, 16  pounds;  E.  D.  Moul,  Stark 
County,  Ohio,  17  pounds;  Mrs.  S. 
Skewes,  Union  Grove,  Wis„  12: 
pounds. 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  well  pleased 
with  the  result  of  this  contest,  and 
will  more  than  likely  have  some  other 
prizes  for  the  largest  radishes  grown 
from  Sakurajima  seeds  sent  out  by  us. 
for  the  season  of  1910. 


Grown  by  Andrew  Purcell,  Lansing,  Mich.  Weight,  17.2  pounds. 
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$4  worth 


Of  New  Northern 
Grown  Seeds 

PACKED  SPECIALLY  TO  YOUR  ORDER 


for  $1. 


DELIVERED  AT  YOUR  VERY  DOOR!  AN  UNEQUALLED  SHORT-TIME  OFFER! 

These  are  not  last  year’s'seeds  but  pure,  new,  Northern-grown  stock,  full  of  vitality.  Every  variety  has  been  especially  tested  for  home  garden 
purposes.  There  is  nothing  of  common  grade  or  ordinary  value  in  the  collection.  Note  that  I give : the  name  of  each  variety  and  t e quan  i y 
that  you  will  get.  The  seeds  I supply  are  not  in  small  packets  such  as  you  get  at  the  grocery.  Each  package  contains  a liberal  supply,  and  is  pu 

UP  SPLast^year  ^received’hundreds  of  letters  testifying  to  the  excellent  quality  of  my  seeds.  The  collection  I here  offer  is  a much  better  one  than 

, . ,i  . ..  i .i nnmamnc  and  fhnrrumrh  PYnpnmpnti;  5iq  to  the  relative  proportion  of  seeds  necessary  to  make  a successful 

I make  this  liberal  offer  to  show  you  what  my  seeds  can 


family  garden.  The  price  of  collection  barely  covers  the  cost  of  production  and  packing. 


THIS  OFFER  IS  GOOD  ONLY  UNTIL  MARCH  15th 

We  cannot  pack  the  seeds  after  the  busy  season  begins.  Only  a limited  number  can  be  packed,  so  send  order  at  once 


do,  knowing  that  if  you  try  them  I will  get  a large  share  of 
your  trade  in  the  future.  I am  located  in  the  best  section  of 
the  United  States  for  growing  seeds  and  I want  your  trade. 


ALL  THESE  SEEDS,  WORTH  $4.00,  FOR  ONLY  $1.53 

Retail  Price 

% Pint  Golden  Wax  Beans 15c 

i/3  Pint  German  Black  Wax  Beans toe 

1 Oz.  Extra  Early  Egyptian  Blood  Beets.  ijtc 

Va  Oz.  Extra  Early  Jersey  Wakefield  Cabbage..- • 10c 
Vi  Oz.  Premium  La.te  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage........  Wo 

y2  Oz.  White  Plume  Celery  joc 

1 Oz.  Danvers  Carrot 


15c 


The  collection  cannot  be 
broken  or  changed  under 
any  circumstances. 


Retail  Price 

Vs  Pint  Peep  ’O  Day  Sweet  Corn  

Vs  Pint  Early  Cory  Sweet  Corn  . 

Vs  Pint  Country  Gentleman  Sweet  Corn l»c 

1 Oz.  Black  Seeded  Simpson  Lettuce 

1 Oz.  Hanson  Improved  Head  Lettuce J^c 

1 Oz.  Early  Hackensack  Musk  Melon IDc 

1 Oz.  Peerless  Watermelon  

1 Oz.  White  Burletta  Onion  20c 

1 Oz.  Moss  Curled  Parsley  JOc 

1 Oz.  Hollow  Crown  Parsnip JOe 

Pint  American  Wonder  Peas 15c 

Pint  Premium  Gem  Peas  l»c 

Pint  Champion  of  England  Peas 15c 

Oz.  Large  Bell  Peppers 1®C 

Oz.  Early  Bird  Radish }Jc 

Oz.  Icicle  Radish  10c 

Oz.  Sandwich  Island  Salsify 10c 

Oz.  Long  Standing  Spinach  10c 


Retail  Price 

1 Oz.  True  Fubbard  Squash  10c 

'2  Oz.  Earliam  Tomato  • • 10c 

1 Oz.  Early  Snowball  Turnip 10c 

1 Oz.  American  Beauty  Sweet  Peas 10c 

1 Oz.  Vining  Nasturtium  J0c 

1 Pkt.  Large  Flowering  Asters,  Mixed 15c 

1 Large  packet  of  Our  Wonder  Lima  Beans 25c 

$4.00 


Vs 

Vs 

Vs 

Vz 

1 

1 

y2 

1 


MY  PRICE  FOR  ABOVE 
UNTIL  MARCH  15  ONLY 


$1.53 


I spent  seven  years  getting  Lima  Beans  to  the  point  of  ripening  soon, 
enough  in  the  North  to  be  ready  for  table  use  by  August  1st.  My  “Wonder 
Lima  Bean”  is  the  result  of  these  seven  years’  labor.  Their  flavor  is  de- 
licious, the  yield  stupendous.  I haven’t  an  ounce  of  these  beans  to  sell, 
except  in  this  special  collection  and  the  start  of  this  seed  alone  will  be 
worth  several  times  the  amount  I ask  for  the  whole  lot. 

Get  your  order  in  at  once  as  I will  have  time  enough  to  pack 
only  a limited  number  of  collections.  I reserve  the  right  to  return 
your  money  if  it  reaches  me  too  late.  It  will  positively  come 
back  to  you  in  case  I am  unable  to  fill  the  order.  Order  at  once 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  you  get  the  fine  assortment  of  seeds 
here  offered  at  such  a remarkably  low  price.  After  my  spring 
n l rush  begins  I will  not  be  able  to  fill  orders  for  this  collection. 

Cash  must  accompany  orders  in  every  case.  Address 

M M.  LYTLE,  Seedsman 

^ TWit  1 CJ EAR  T AKE.  IOW^ 


until  about  the  middle  to  last  of  Au- 
gust. If  I had  planted  them  earlier, 
and  if  weather  had  not  been  so  dry,  I 
think  I could  easily  have  had  radishes 
that  would  weigh  30  pounds.  Some 
of  the  radishes  are  still  growing,  and 
they  are  tender  and  sweet,  although 
we  have  had  several  slight  freezes.” 
Howard  Brown,  Rising  Sun,  Md. : 
“The  largest  radish  I raised  weighed 
18  pounds,  and  it  is  the  largest  rad- 
ish I have  ever  seen.  The  seeds  were 
planted  the  latter  part  of  June,  and 
no  extra  care  was  given  them.  We 


The  radishes  were  not  cultivated  at 
all,  the  seeds  being  stuck  in  between 
the  onion  rows,  where  they  were  left 
to  grow.  They  are  the  best  radishes 
I ever  ate.  I thought  the  big  ones 
would  be  hollow  and  pithy,  but  they 
are  the  solidest  and  firmest  radishes 
I have  ever  seen.” 

W.  D.  Beach,  Elkwood,  Ala.:  “My 
radishes  did  well,  and  one  was  20 
inches  long,  13  inches  around,  and 
weighed  13  pounds.  I am  well  pleased, 
and  some  of  my  neighbors  want  to 
subscribe  for  The  Fruit-Grower,  and 


—Dakota  FarmerTomato  E&-] 

Originated  by  O.  S.  Jones  on  Lakeview  Seed  Farm 
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Making  and  Using  Hotbeds 


To  arrange  and  manage  a hotbed 
successfully  is  not  a difficult  matter; 
so  simple,  in  fact,  that  in  most  cases 
one  conveniently  located  would  be 
much  more  satisfactory  to  raise  even 
a few  early  plants  for  the  garden  than 
the  usual  pots  and  boxes  in  the 
kitchen  window.  While  desirable  as 
an  adjunct  to  any  garden,  a hotbed  is 
indispensable  to  best  returns  in  the 
market  garden,  unless  other  facilities 
for  growing  early  plants  are  at  hand. 
There  are  probably  thousands  of 
small  farmers  who  grow  considerable 
quantities  of  vegetables  for  market, 
who  confine  themselves  entirely  to 
the  less  profitable  crops  which  may 
be  started  in  the  open  ground,  and 
thus  miss  the  pleasure  and  extra  good 
profits  that  may  be  secured  by  the 
intelligent  use  of  a small  area  of  cold- 
frames  and  hotbeds. 

I have  twelve  sash,  three  by  six 
feet,  for  hotbeds,  and  the  produce 
from  the  plants  grown  in  this  small 
space  sells  for  from  $250  to  $350  an- 
nually, or  at  the  rate  of  from  $20 
to  $25  per  sash,  while  the  portion 
used  for  plants  of  extra  early  toma- 
toes averages  much  higher,  in  a fa- 
vored season  reaching  $50  per  sash. 
To  those  who  transplant  in  the  bed 
this  may  seem  extreme,  but  more  on 
this  point  later. 

My  hotbed  is  used  to  grow  toma- 


Plant  Bed  Cloth 


For  Florists,  Gardeners,  Truck  Farmers, 
etc.  Protects  from  frost.  Best  shade  in 
summer.  Sold  by  leading  seedsmen. 


Waterproof  Sheeting,  Hay  Caps,  Etc. 

HENRY  DERBY  ^'^ewyork'' 


Perfection 


A New  Red  Raspberry 

Of  ironclad  hardiness  and  great  productive- 
ness; the  best  yet.  Send  for  circular  and 
price  list. 

VALLEY  VIEW  FRUIT  FARM, 

C.  G.  Velie  & Son.,  Prop.,  Marlborough.  N.  Y. 


WE  GROW  PLANTS  to  PRODUCE  RESULTS 

rather  than  for  fancy  appearance.  All  of 
our  fruits  are  propagated  off  bearing  trees 
and  plants.  We  use  the  same  precaution  to 
have  ornamentals  of  the  highest  value  to  the 
purchaser.  Our  customers  seem  to  like  this 
way  of  doing  business,  as  they  stay  with  us. 
ORNAMENTALS— We  are  especially  strong  on  these  this 
season.  We  have  these  in  all  grades  and  sizes,  ONE- 
HALF  MILLION  SEEDLINGS,  Box  Elder,  Silver  Maple, 
Catalpa,  Black  Walnut.  Red  Oak,  Persimmons,  etc.  Our 
new  catalog  will  be  out  in  Feb.  and  is  free  for  the  asking. 
HOPED  ALE  NURSERIES,  HOFEDALE,  ILL. 

BASSE,  TT’S 

DAHLIAS 

Bring  top  prices  in  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburg.  Send  for  free  catalogue  with 
offer  of  famous  new  Jack  Rose  Dahlia  free 
with  every  order  amounting  to  one  dollar  or 
more. 

WM.  F.  BASSETT,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

TWO  MILLION 

STRAWBERRY  AND  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

None  Better.  None  Cheaper. 

Let  us  have  your  list  of  wants.  Will  save 
"you  money.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send 
for  free  Catalog.  Write  today. 

J.  F.  CATHCART  & Sons 

Bristol,  Elkhart  County,  Indiana. 


CHESTNUT 

GROWING 

IN  THE  WEST  with  the  newer  improv- 
ed varieties,  promises  to  be  the  surest 
and  most  profitable  horticultural  propo- 
sition now  in  sight.  No  insects  or  dis- 
eases to  combat  and  no  failures  of  crops. 
Send  for  folder  giving  full  description 
and  price  list. 

EA  P TT7  HT  alton. 

. A.  i\lLllL,  ILLINOIS 


The  Home  Beautiful 


HOW  TO  MAKE  IT  SO 

Send  for  C.  S.  Harrison’s  new  annual 
Catalog  containing  valuable  informa- 
tion on 

WHAT  to  PLANT 
H O W to  PLANT 
WHEN  to  PLANT 
C.  S.  HARRISON’S  SELECT  NURSERY 

YORK,  NEBRASKA 


toes,  peppers,  egg  plant,  sweet  potato 
and  cabbage  plants.  The  first  step  in 
arranging  for  a hotbed  is  to  secure 
the  sash.  These  may  be  bought  all 
ready  for  use;  but  if  one  has  time  to 
spare,  it  is  cheaper  by  about  half  to 
buy  the  sash- in  flat  and  glass  by  the 
box,  and  put  them  together,  glaze 
and  paint  them  at  home.  Sash  are 
made  to  receive  the  glass  in  two 
ways;  by  grooving  with  a saw  cut, 
into  which  the  panes  are  simply 
slipped  end  for  end,  and  by  rabbeting, 
in  which  the  panes  are  shingled  over 
each  other  and  secured  with  points 
and  putty.  Mine  are  of  the  latter 
kind,  as  I think  them  closer  and 
more  durable;  though  there  are  many 
of  the  other  kind  in  use,  and  they 
have  the  advantage  of  being  quickly 
put  together  and  easily  repaired. 
When  putty  is  used  it  should  be  ap- 
plied in  liquid  form,  as  it  is  easier  to 
apply  and  far  more  durable.  It  is 
prepared  by  mixing  putty  with  lin- 
seed oil  until  just  thin  enough  to  be 
forced  from  the  nozzle  of  the  putty 
bulb.  After  applying,  a little  sand 
sprinkled  on  will  help  to  dry  and  in- 
crease its  efficiency.  Glass  is  packed 
in  several  grades;  the  cheaper  of 
which  serves  every  purpose  for  hot- 
bed use. 

Making  the  Hotbeds. 

Covers  must  be  provided  to  be 
placed  on  the  sash  at  night,  especially 
when  the  weather  is  severe.  These 
may  consist  of  board  shutters,  quilts 
made  of  burlap  and  straw,  or  best  of 
all,  straw  mats.  These,  too  may  be 
bought  ready-made,  but  may  easily 
be  made  at  home  at  trifling  cost.  The 
selection  of  the  best  available  loca- 
tion is  important.  The  ideal  location, 
of  course,  would  be  a well-drained, 
convenient,  sheltered  spot,  with  a 
southern  exposure;  but  the  best  at 
hand  must  do.  My  own  hotbed  is  lo- 
cated on  a western  slope  with  a grade 
of  nearly  eight  feet  per  hundred,  and 
with  no  natural  protection  to  the 
north;  yet  these  adverse  conditions 
cause  no  serious  loss.  The  one  con- 
dition that  is  absolutely  necessary  is 
perfect  drainage;  if  this  cannot  be 
had  by  using  a pit,  the  manure  must 
be  placed  on  the  surface  and  banked; 
for  if  once  flooded,  the  heat  will  be 
entirely  destroyed.  Next  in  import- 
ance is  a position  where  it  is  least 
likely  to  be  forgotton  at  some  critical 
time. 

As  to  shelter,  a tight  board  fence 
six  feet  high  on  the  north  and  west  is 
desirable;  but  if  for  any  cause  this 
would  be  in  the  way  it  is  not  essen- 
tial. I use  no  shelter  except  a wide 
board  staked  so  as  to  lean  over  the 
north  side  of  the  bed.  For  heating, 
manure  from  the  horse  stable  is  prob- 
ably the  best,  as  well  as  most  easily 
obtained.  It  may  contain  a large 
quantity  of  litter,  and  when  not  well 
supplied  in  this  respect,  I have  at 
times  mixed  in  one-third  to  one-half 
the  bulk  of  wet  forest  leaves  with 
satisfactory  results.  Fresh  manure 
is  preferable,  but  if  the  supply  is  lim- 
ited it  may  be  collected  for  weeks  in 
advance  by  taking  care  to  prevent 
leaching  and  fermentation. 

In  fiF  g the  bed,  spread  several 
inches  of  coarse  material  like  corn- 
stalks on  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  then 
fill  in  the  manure  and  firmly  tramp, 
especially  around  the  sides,  until  a 
uniform  bed  of  about  eighteen  inches 
is  secured.  After  sprinkling,  four  or 
five  inches  of  good  garden  soil,  sandy 
loam  preferred,  is  evenly  spread,  well 
raked  and  then  made  perfectly  even 
with  a broad  sweep.  The  sash  is  now 
put  in  place,  the  exposed  outside  parts 
of  the  frame  w^11  banked  with  ma- 
nure, held  in  place  with  a little  earth. 
The  next  day  the  seeds  may  be  sown. 
Very  rich  soil  is  usually  recommend- 
ed, but  I doubt  the  wisdom  of  this, 
as  I think  better  plants  can  be  grown 
by  using  soil  of  medium  quality,  and 
adding  a liberal  dressing  of  fertilizer 
rich  in  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 
The  fermenting  manure  will  supply 
more  than  enough  of  the  ammonia. 

The  proper  time  for  sowing  the 
seed  depends  on  the  location,  kind 
of  plants  to  be  grown  and  manner  in 
which  plants  are  to  be  handled. 
While  it  is  desirable  to  have  vege- 
tables as  early  as  possible,  sowing  the 
seed  too  early  is  likely  to  cause  a 


Red  River 
Triumph 

Triumph  is  the 
earliest  of  all  po- 
tatoes. Our  Red 
River  •rriumphs 
produce  the  largest 
yields  as  well  as 
growing  the  quick- 
est crops. 

The  seed  is  not 
excelled  by  any 
other  in  the 
United  States. 


Early  Ohio  is  the 
most  popular  early 
in  the  country.  Olds’ 
Red  River  Ohios 

are  unsurpassed 
for  purity,  smooth 
ness,  fine  appear- 
ance and  strong 
vitality.  We  sell 
thousands  of  bush- 
els every  year.  Get 
our  prices. 


MAGNATE  APPLE 


Growing  Tomatoes  for 

Quality,  Quantity  and  Eerliness 


Olds’  Valley  Seed  Potatoes 


Best  Production  of 
the  late  Dr.  Stayman 


This  is  what  Dr.  Stayman  said 
of  this  apple;  “I  have  tested  hun- 
dreds of  varieties  of  apples,  but 
have  never  seen  the  apple  that  sur- 
passed Magnate,  nor  its  equal.” 

At  last  the  apple  has  been  found  that 
all  fruit-growers  have  been  looking  for: 
A beautiful,  uniformly  dark  red  apple, 
ripening  ahead  of  Jonathan.  This  apple 
created  a furore  when  put  on  the  market, 
and  sold  for  double  the  price  Jonathan 
brought  in  the  same  market.  Read  what 
Col.  G.  B.  Brackett  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington.  says  about 
Magnate:  ‘‘It  is  one  of  the  finest  seed- 

lings I have  ever  received  at  this  office. 
You  certainly  have  a choice  seedling,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  trial  all  over  the  United 
States,  especially  in  the  central  and 
northern  portions,  and  at  the  experiment 
stations.” 

Send  for  history  of  this  famous  apple 
and  price-list  at  once,  as  we  have  only  a 
limited  supply  of  trees  for  spring  deliv- 
DR.  J.  STAYMAN.  ery.  Introduced  and  controlled  by 

SCHEER  NURSERY,  J H Psr^pHEER  Leavenworth,  Kan. 


THE 


KIMBALL 


IS  THE  BEST 


ORCHARD 
CULTIVATOR 

ON  EARTH,  is  the  testimony  of 


J.  M.  IRVINE,  Editor  “Fruit-Grower” 

E.  H.  SHEPARD,  Editor  “Better  Fruit” 

A.  P.  BATEHAM,  Mosier,  Oregon 

DR.  G.  E.  SANDERS,  The  Dalles,  Oregon 
And  thousands  of  other  satisfied  customers.  Send  for  descriptive  circular 

JOHNSTON  & WEBER 

Sole  Distributors  The  Dalles,  Oregon 


T.  F.  POTTER,  Tomato  Specialist,  Dept.  H,  Downers  Grove,  III. 


Red  River  Seed  Potatoes,  grown  in  the  cold  northwest,  are  ahead  of  all  others  for  quick  early  ma- 
turity, vigorous  growth  and  great  productiveness. 

Olds’  Seed  Potatoes  have  a national  reputation.  22  years’  experience  growing  and  handling;  our  po- 
tatoes are  known  in  ever  y seetion  and  we  are  acknowledged  headquarters  for  pure  seed  of  the  best  varieties. 

Send  Postal  for  88  page  Catalog  giving  correct  descriptions  and  true  illustrations  of  the  best  in 
Seed,  Potatoes,  Coi  n,  Oats,  iEuley,  Field  Seeds,  Garden  Seeds,  Poultry  Supplies  and  Tools.  Prices  right,  e 

# # /)fnC  Crr/|  i*n  Drawers  , MADISON,  WISCONSIN 

Mmd  MmW  (Formerly  Clinton,  Wis.) 


is  the  name  Of  the  best  booklet  ever  is- 
sued on  the  subject  of  tomato  culture.  It 
contains  30  pages  and  illustrations  fully 
describing  the  Potter  method  of  raising 
tomatoes.  By  this  method  you  can  have 
bigger  and  better  fruit  and  weeks  ear- 
lier than  otherwise.  It  teaches  the 

Secret  and  science  of  tomato  culture; 
forcing  the  fruit  by  systematic  cultiva- 
tion and  pruning.  This  book  is  invalu- 
able to  every  gardener,  whether  he 
grows  one  dozen  or  one  thousand  vines. 
The  subjects  covered  are:  History  of  the 
Tomato;  Its  Nature  and  Habit;  Tomcto 
Culture  in  General;  The  Potter  Method; 
Plants  and  Planting;  Home-Grown  Plants; 
Preparing  the  Ground;  Setting  the  Plants; 
Cultivation,  Pruning  and  Staking  the 

Vines;  Picking  the  Fruit;  Ripe  Tomatoes 
at  Christmas;  40  Tomato  Recipes;  Best 
Tomato  Seeds.  The  information  is  con- 
densed and  to  the  point — just  what 
every  grower  wants. 

The  cut  herewith  shows  one  of  a large 
number  of  vines  in  my  garden  this  season.  Notice  that  each  stalk  is  loaded  with 

large,  perfect  fruit  from  top  to  bottom.  This  is  the  result  of  my  method.  It  is  *asy 

to  raise  this  kind  of  fruit  when  you  know  how.  Just  send  for  my  book — price  50c.. 
postage  or  money  order.  Your  money  back  is  not  satisfactory. 

FREE  SEED. — To  everyone  ordering  my  booklet  within  the  next  30  days  I *vill 
send  FREE  with  each  book  one  package  each  of  the  best  varieties  of  early  and  late 
tomatoes.  I make  this  offer  so  that  you  will  get  ready  now  for  your  spring  garden- 
ing. Don’t  wait  until  the  last  minute  when  the  rush  is  on.  Send  for  my  booklet  to- 
day and  I know  you  will  be  thankful  that  you  made  such  a wise  investment. 


Red  River 
Early  Acme 

Acme  is  like  Ohio 
but  a little  earlier 
and  more  produc- 
tive. Our  stock  this 
year  is  very  fine, 
smooth, clean  and 
handsome, 

Plant  our  famous 
Red  River  grown 
potatoes  if  you  want 
a profitable  crop. 


Red  River 
White  Ohio 

Similar  to  Red 
Early  Ohio  except 
in  color,  which  isa 
fine  white,  or  nearly 
so.  Just  as  early, 
j ust  as  good  in  qual- 
ity and  more  pro- 
ductive. 557  bu- 
shels have  been 
grown  on  one 
acre. 
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20,000  Gordon-Van  Tine  Hot-Bed  Sash 

Red  Cypress,  CCk 
3x6ft.,  li-in.  ^Iw 
6-in.  Glass 

Blind  Mortised  ™ 


Best  Hot-Bed  Equipment  in  America  at  50%  Saving  in  Cost 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

Write  for  Valuable  Hand-Book,  “Hot-Beds;  Their  Uses,  Cost  and  Construction.” 

Gordon-Van  Tine  Hot-Bed  Equipment  is  conceded  by  experienced  gardeners  and  florists  to  be 
the  most  scientific  in  construction,  durable  and  satisfactory  of  any  on  the  market. 

It  Is  Also  the  Lowest  in  Cost. 

We  sell  more  Hot-Bed  Sash  than  any  other  concern  in  America.  Our  immense,  facilities  enable 
us  to  sell  at  50  per  cent  below  prevailing  prices.  We  absolutely  guarantee  the  quality  of  our  equip- 
ment. You.  moSey  refunded  without  question  if  you  do  not  find  our  goods  exactly  as  represented 
and  better  value  than  you  can  secure  elsewhere.  All  standaid  sizes  at  tremendous  reductions. 


Each 


• 

-s dRS 


HOT -BED  SASH 


Solid  Sash  That  Last 

All  our  Hot-Bed  Sash  are  made  of  clear,  select- 
ed Red  Cypress.  Joints  are  blind-mortised,  dou- 
ble-shouldered, fitted  snugly  and  moisture  proof. 

No  open  joints!  No  chance  for  moisture  to  enter 
and  play  havoc  with  the  sash!  A sash  that  won  t 
twist,  spring  in  the  middle,  pull  loose,  crack  the 
glass  or  loosen  the  putty! 

We  use  plenty  of  points  and  the  finest  quality 
of  Greenhouse  Putty.  And  every  Gordon-Van  Tine 
Hot-Bed  Sash  is  primed  in  pure  Kaw  Linseed  Oil. 

They  are  as  solid  and  substantial  as  careful  work- 
manship and  best  materials  can  make  them.  They 
are  the  Sash  that  Last!  We  sell  these  high-grade, 
scientifically  constructed  Hot-Bed  Sash — glazed 

eomnlete — for  less  money  than  retail  dealers  ask  punched  for  screws, 
for  common  open  sash.  Note  the  low  prices. 


Make  Your  Garden  Yield  All  the  Year  ’Round 

The  use  of  Hot-Beds  extends  the  growing  sea- 
son throughout  the  entire  year.  The  owner  of  a 
Hot-Bed  gets  early  vegetables  long  before  the 
non-user,  and  no  investment  pays  bigger  returns 
in  both  profit  and  pleasure. 


We  want  to  send  a free  copy  of  our  valuable  new  book  on  Hot- 
Beds;  Their  Uses  Cost  and  Const ruetion,”  to  every  fruit  grower,  farmer, 
market  gardener,  florist — everybody  who  has  a garden,  whether  large 
or  small.  We  want  to  tell  you  about  the  remarkable  improvements 
we  have  made  in  the  design  and  construction  of  Hot-Bed  Sash, 
and  all  about  our  ready-made  Frames  and  Sub-Frames,  which 
save  time,  trouble  and  expense. 

Gordon-Van  Tine  Hot-Bed  Outfits  consist  of  our  regular 
Hot-Bed  Sash  and  complete  Frames  (for  above  ground) 
and  Sub-Frames  (for  the  pit).  Frames  are  of  Cypress. 

Each  part  cut  to  exact  size.  Angle  Irons  with  holes 


Antfit  Nn  1 2 glazed  Hot-Bed  Sash,  3xG  feet,  1%,  G- 

vullil  I1U.  1 jn  glass;  1 Cypress  Frame  for  2 Sash , l 
Sub-Frame,  all  carefully  crated  for  ship-  til  QQ 

ment * 

Aiitflt  lUn  0 2 glazed  Hot-Bed  Sash.  3x6  feet,  1%.  10- 

VlllIIl  L inch  glass;  1 Cypress  Frame  for  2 Sash; 

1 Sub-Fram:e,  all  carefully  crated  for  ship-  $12.00 

Aarttft  ltfn  1 2 glazed  Hot-Bed  Sash.  3xf>  feet,  1%,  10- 

UUtllt  llU.  J inch  glass;  with  CENTER  BAR;  1 Cy- 
press Frame  for  2 Sash;  1 Sub-Frame,  all  care-  $1?  25 

fully  crated  for  shipment **  * ’' 

For  Double  Strength  Glass,  add  40c  net  to  the  price  of 
each  outfit.  Hot-Bed  Frames,  $5.70  each.  Sub-Frames. 

*4'25  each’  “Ready  for 

Business’’ 


Size  3x6 — 1 
with  6-in.Glass1 


$1.69  GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO.  1932  Case  St.,  Davenport,  la  • H°BUILDINfi 


HOT-BED  IQUIPMENTS  and 
MATERIALS 


loss  in  this  direction.  Both  location 
and  season  must  be  considered.  I 
am  in  a favorable  locality,  but  every 
year  is  not  just  alike,  although,  tak- 
ing one  year  with  another,  there  is  no 
great  variation.  To  economize  hot- 
bed space  and  labor,  I grow  my  early 
tomato  plants,  ready  for  the  field, 
right  where  the  seed  is  sown,  500 
plants  to  the  sash.  The  seed  is  usual- 
ly sown  about  March  1st,  the  plant 
set  in  the  field  from  April  20  to  May 
5th,  and  in  three  years  the  date  for 
selling  the  first  fruits  has  not  varied 
more  than  a day  or  two  from  July 
15th,  early  enough  to  dispose  of  con- 
siderable quantities  in  the  New  York 
City  market  at  from  10  to  15  cents 
per  quart  boxful  at  retail  and  at  from 
$2  to  $2.25  per  bushel  crate  at  whole- 
sale. 

In  setting  the  plants  in  the  field 
they  are  set  or  rather  laid  in  shallow 
furrows,  tops  away  from  the  prevail- 
ing winds;  a little  soil  is  drawn  over 
the  roots,  a foot  pressed  on  the  spot, 
all  but  three  or  four  inches  of  the 
top,  which  is  turned  upward.  The 
footprint  is  left  open  to  receive  a 
pint  of  water,  which  later  is  covered 
to  prevent  evaporation.  Thus  treated 
they  scarcely  droop,  and  soon  the 
whole  stem  underground  is  covered 
with  rootlets,  causing  a vigorous 
growth. 

With  peppers,  egg  plant  and  sweet 
potatoes,  nothing  is  gained  here  by 
bedding  or  sowing  before  last 

of  March.  In  caring  for  the  plants 
it  is  well  to  have  a thermometer  in 
the  shade  of  a bar  near  the  middle 
of  the  bed.  During  the  day  the  tem- 
perature may  range  from  65  to  90 
degrees;  at  night  it  will  often  fall  to 
40  and  occasional  extremes  of  38  or 
100  will  do  no  harm.  In  fact,  a fair 
degree  of  vigilance  is  at  all  times 
necessary,  as  a little  neglect  at  a 
critical  time  may  be  disastrous,  al- 
though I have  never  had  a loss. 

C.  A.  UMOSELLE. 

Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Value  of  Wrapping  Canteloupes. 

In  every  line  more  attention  is  be- 
ing paid  to  the  marketing  of  produce, 
and  it  is  not  a bad  plan  for  those  who 
have  charge  of  shipping  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  visit  some  of  the  larger 
markets,  and  see  just  how  packages 
open  up  when  they  reach  their  desti- 
nation. At  any  rate,  it  is  always  well 
to  have  reports  from  the  markets  as 


to  condition  on  arrival.  Last  sum- 
mer we  were  interested  in  reading  in 
the  trade  papers  comments  on  dif- 
ferent styles  of  packages,  different 
methods  of  treating  fruits  and  vege- 
tables before  shipment,  etc.  The  fol- 
lowing, from  The  Fruit  Trade  Jour- 
nal, which  was  published  during  the 
height  of  the  melon  shipping  season, 
will  have  a suggestion  for  those  of 
our  readers  who  expect  to  ship  can- 
cantaloupes  this  year: 

“The  difference  between  the  prices 
realized  here  this  week  for  Georgia 
cantaloupes  when  wrapped  and  un- 
wrapped has  amounted  to  50  cents 
per  crate,  and  this  figure  has  been 
about  the  difference  thus  far  this  sea- 
son. The  wrappers  for  these  canta- 
loupes can  be  obtained  with  the  brand 
printed  on  them  for  75  cents  per 
thousand  and  it  certainly  takes  but  a 
small  outlay  of  labor  to  wrap  the 
melons.  It  would  seem  therefore 
that  the  growers  and  shippers  of  un- 
wrapped stock  are  overlooking  a big 
and  good  thing  when  they  send  their 
stock  to  market  without  wrappers. 
One  New  York  receiver,  noticing  this  | 
last  season,  supplied  one  of  his  ship- 
pers who  had  been  accustomed  to 
shipping  his  melons  unwrapped,  with 
wrappers,  this  year  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, because  he  was  interested  in 
the  shipper  and  wanted  to  get  the 
best  possible  returns.  Though  not 
particularly  anxious  to  leave  the  old 
rut,  the  shipper  has  used  the  wrap- 
pers, with  the  result  that  out  of  a 
shipment  of  ten  cars  of  cantaloupes 
this  season,  his  returns  are  over  $1,- 
500  more  than  they  would  have  been 
had  he  not  used  the  wrappers.  This 
should  prove  a valuable  object  lesson 
to  other  shippers,  and  it  also  goes 
to  show  that  the  time  and  care  taken 
in  properly  packing  melons,  so  that 
it  will  reach  the  consuming  market  in 
the  most  attractive  condition,  is  cer- 
tainly well  spent.” 

Join  our  100,000  Club  by  sending 
subscriptions  to  The  Fruit-Grower. 


BAUER’S 

Famous  Strawberry 
Plants  Are  BEST 


The  Evening  Star 
Berry  is  the 


are 

mu 


In  our  thirty  years  in  the  plant  business 
we  buy  new  kinds  each  year  where  they 
seem  of  merit  and  we  must  say  that  this 
variety  has  more  good  points  than  any 

Crkminrr  I aftt  Rorrv  new  late  berry  we  have  ever  bought.  Bet- 

UOming  Late  Berry  ^.er  ^han  Aroma,  no  question.  The  plants 

larger,  they  stand  the  hot  dry  weather  much  better  and  they  have 
ch  stronger  rootlets  running  down  deep  into  the  soil. 

The  berry  shown  herein  is  the  shap£  and  size  of  one  of  the  larger 
berries  of  this  grand  variety. 

Dnr  I nilic  Some  ask  if  it  will  thrive  in  the  North.  Will  say 

v/Ul  LUUlo  jf-  }ias  made  a grand  success,  yielding  m Michigan 

for  two  seasons  over  200  bushels  per  acre;  we  have  over  150,000  fine 
strong  plants  of  this  sort  which  will  be  found  the  best  early  berry  grown. 

On  Excelsior  we  can  make  very  low  prices  on  large  lots 
Opetldl  if  u want  a bin.  Over  50,000.  Send  list  for  special 
prices  which  will  be  made  at  once.  We  still  have  a full  line  of  all 
other  good  varieties.  Send  for  our  fine  price  list  in  colors,  today. 

J.  A.  BAUER  Box  50  Judsonia,  Ark. 

I grow  Berry  Plants 
Alone  and  can  guar- 
antee my  stock 
to  reach  you 
in  good  con- 
dition no  mat- 
ter where  lo- 
cated. 


$35.00  A WEEK  PROFIT 

MADE  BY  SELLING 
Patented  Kerosene  Mantle  Burners 

When  attached  to  any  oil  lamp  pro- 
duces SIX  TIMES  BRIGHTER  LIGHT 
than  Electricity.  Gas  or  ordinary  Oil 
Lamp.  Uses  halt  quantity  kerosene. 
ONE  PINT  BURNS  SIX  HOURS.  MAN- 
TLE OUTLASTS  ALL  OTHERS.  LIGHT 
IS  BRIGHTEST.  STEADIEST.  CHEAP- 
EST and  EASIEST  on  EYES. 

Get  one  for  your  home  or  ACT  AS 
OCR  AGENT.  RAPID  SELLERS,  BIG 
MONEY-SAVER  for  USER.  Money  Mak- 
er for  you-  Exclusive  territory. 


F.  W.  COTTSCHALK.  93  Chambers  St..  New  York 
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St.  Louis 

Excelsior 
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30  SHAVES  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 


Send  us  your  name  and  address.*  We  will  send  yon  postpaid  a Vul- 
can Razor.  Shave  with  It  for  30  days.  If  at  the  end  of  that  timeyoa’ra 
) satisfied  that  it’s  the  best  razoryon  ever  p-ut  to  your  face  send  us  $1.75. 
If  not,  just  send  back  the  razor  and  there  will  be  no  charge.  But 
^ 1 you  can’t  help  liking  this  fine  English  crucible  steel,  oven  tem- 

pered and  bevel  edge  razor  because  it’s  made  right-tempered  right-ground  right- 
sold  riffht  State  whether  von  want  round  or  square  point ; wide,  medium  or  narrow  blade ; whether  you  r beard  is 
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NINE  SIZES 
IN  ONE 

STANDARD 
POST  HOLE  AUGER 

If  you  have  fences  to 
build,  trees  or  shrubs  to 
plant  or  wells  to  bore  in 
earth,  send  for  our 
catalog  No.  6 

Standard  Earth  Auiier  Co. 

1128-1134  Newport  Avenue 

Chicago,  111. 


Kill  Bugs  in  Ground 

APTERITE  will  do  this — its  cheap — easy  to 
use — kills  Aphids,  Maggots,  Cutworms, 
Wireworms,  etc.  Write  for  our  32-page 
Booklet  “C” — contains  numerous  letters 
from  American  users — its  free.  A post  card 
brings  it. 

Willm.  Cooper  & Nephews 

64  \V.  Illinois  Street.  Chicago. 

Strawberry  Plants 

100  Varieties.  Try  the  MANHATTAN,  the 
Biggest  Berry  we  know  of.  Catalogue  Free. 
J.  E.  KUHNS,  CLIFFWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


FRUIT-GROWER’S 

ORGANIZATIONS 


In  order  to  give  our  readers  more 
valuable  service  in  the  matter  of 
furnishing  crop  reports  and  data  of 
general  interest  we  desire  to  com 
pile  at  once  a complete  and  authen- 
tic directory  of  associations  organ- 
ized by  fruit  growers,  for  any  pur- 
pose, either  horticultural  societies, 
fruit  shipping  associations,  in  fact 
organizations  of  any  nature  in  which 
fruit  growers  are  interested. 

Fruit-Grower  readers  who  know  of 
organizations  of  this  character  are 
requested  to  forward  at  once  the 
name  and  address  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  of  its  secretary  or  presi- 
dent. Address 


Gardening  in  Oklahoma. 


A FINE  FIELD  OF  ALL-HEAD  EARLY  CABBAGE. 


Dr.  C.  W.  Bull,  Tecumseh,  Okla., 
writes  for  a lot  of  advice  about  gar- 
dening. He  has  some  asparagus  beds 
on  which  the  tops  are  still  standing 
from  last  year.  He  wants  to  know 
what  to  do  with  that.  He  wants  also 
advice  about  growing  mushrooms, 
what  kinds  of  strawberry  plants  and 
what  kinds  of  tomato  plants  to  plant, 
and  how  soon  to  start  tomato  plants 

Yes,  it  would  be  better  to  cut  off  the 
old  asparagus  tops  and  burn  them. 
Then,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  ready  to 
work  in  the  spring,  cultivate  it  thor- 
oughly all  about  the  plants  and  manure 
heavily. 

I have  never  had  any  personal  expe- 
rience growing  mushrooms,  and  so  I 
am  hardly  competent  to  advise  you  on 
that  line,  but  it  is  my  understanding 
that  they  are  rather  hard  to  grow  and 
require  considerable  experience.  I 
would  advise  you  to  experiment  on  a 
small  scale  only  until  you  know  more 
about  it. 

The  Senator  (Senator  Dunlap)  straw- 
berry is  larger  than  Crescent,  and  a 


know  if  that  would  be  a good  place 
for  onions. 

You  should  plant  your  onion  seed  just 
as  early  as  possible,  just  as  soon  as  you 
can  get  the  ground  worked.  There  is 
no  danger  of  getting  it  planted  too 
early.  I have  often  planted  it  the  mid- 
dle of  March  in  this  latitude. 

That  ground  that  has  been  in  sugar 
beets  ought  to  be  in  good  shape  for 
onions.  Manure  it  heavily  and  then 
work  it  up  with  disc  and  harrow  until 
it  is  thoroughly  pulverized,  then  the 
ground  will  be  all  ready  for  the  onions. 

f' 

Weevils  in  Beans. 

E.  F.  Churchill,  Cove,  Ark.,  has  been 
trying  to  grow  beans  in  Arkansas,  but 
he  has  had  bad  luck,  as  they  always 
seem  to  be  full  of  weevils.  He  wants 
to  know  why  it  is  that  the  seed  beans 
from  the  north  are  always  free  from 


growing  beans  there,  and  if  so,  at 
what  time  of  the  year  did  you  plant 
them  to  dodge  the  weevils? 

* 

Tomatoes  in  Western  Texas. 

In  the  new  country  of  Western 
Oklahoma  and  Western  Texas,  it 
seems  to  be  a very  hard  matter  to 
grow  tomatoes.  The  tomatoes  make 
plenty  of  vine,  and  blossom  well,  but 
the  blossoms  refuse  to  set  fruits.  I 
have  had  dozens  of  letters  from  sub- 
scribers in  that  country  about  this 
matter.  The  latest  one  is  from  I.  H. 
Frantz,  Vernon,  Texas.  Here  is  what 
he  says: 

“I  am  wanting  some  information  in 
regard  to  growing  tomatoes  in  this 


Rapid  Lighter 

For  Use  in  LIGHTING 
Smudge  Pots 
in  Orchard 
Heating 


This  can  holds  one  gallon  of  gas- 
oline and  is  carried  in  the  left  hand 
and  a torch  in  the  right.  The  torch 
handle  can  be  so  constructed  as  to 
quickly  knock  or  pull  off  the  cover 
of  the  previously  filled  oil  pot,  then 
with  the  index  finger  move  the 
spring  acting  lever  on  top  of  the 
gasoline  can,  over  the  smudge  oil 
pot,  and  instantly  there  drops  a 
thimble  full  of  gasoline.  Apply  the 
torch  to  the  dropped  gasoline,  which 
ignites  and  in  every  case  starts  the 
gas  and  fire  in  the  smudge  oil  and 
off  you  go  to  the  next  pot. 

It  requires  less  than  one-sixteenth 
of  a second  to  drop  the  gasoline  and 
fire  each  smudge  pot.  In  fact  if 
running,  you  will  hardly  come  to  a 
full  stop  at  each  pot.  One  gallon 
of  gasoline  will  be  enough  to  light 
more  than  800  pots.  The  saving  of 
time  is  enormous,  also  the  saving  of 
labor  and  material. 

The  mechanism  is  so  constructed 
that  it  drops  just  so  much  gasoline 
for  each  manipulation  of  the  lever, 
no  more,  no  less.  It  is  impossible 
to  have  an  explosion  in  case  the 
torch  and  gasoline-can  come  in  con- 
tact. It  is  durable,  all  the  mechan- 
ism is  made  of  brass  so  it  will  not 
rust  or  corrode  and  every  **  i 
can  guaranteed.  Price  . . . »J>4.UU 

Address,  JOHN  STEEL 

544  Brandeis  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

References:  First  National  and  U.  S. 

National  Banks  of  Omaha,  and  the  Com- 
m^rdr.l  Club  of  Omaha. 


Editor  THE  FRUIT-GROWER 

DESK  1.  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


more  vigorous  grower.  I am  sure  they 
will  be  a success  with  you. 

I would  advise  you  to  plant  heavily 
of  early  tomatoes.  I do  not  believe 
there  is  any  other  crop  that  will  equal 
them  for  early  market.  You  ought, 
however,  to  have  a*few  Stone  for  main 
crop  and  later  markets.  With  us  we  do 
not  count  on  setting  the  plants  in  the 
open  ground  before  May  15th,  but  with 
you  you  could  set  them  April  1st.  Tnis 
•would  make  the  seed  planted  about  the 
first  part  of  February.  By  transplant- 
ing them  two  or  three  times,  they 
would  be  about  the  right  size  to  set  in 


weevils,  but  when  they  are  planted  in 
Arkansas,  the  crop  grown  is  as  buggy 
as  any.  He  wants  to  know  if  there  is 
any  way  of  making  bean  growing  a 
success  there,  and  if  theie  would  be 
any  way  of  dodging  the  weevils. 

The  Northern-grown  seed  beans  are 
free  from  weevils  when  we  get  them, 
because  they  are  grown  in  a country 
where  there  are  no  weevils.  But  plant- 
ed in  your  locality,  the  crop  grown  from 


country,  and  know  of  no  one  who  is 
better  able  to  give  me  the  information 
than  you  are.  The  trouble  with  the 
tomatoes  is  that  they  will  bloom 
abundantly,  but  the  blooms  just  drop 
off  as  though  cut  off.  Does  not  set 
the  fruit  at  all.  My  vines  grew  enor- 
mously last  year,  and  bloomed  well, 
but  set  comparatively  few  tomatoes. 
I tried  cutting  them  back  last  year, 


ENORMOUS  YIELD  OF  ONIONS  GROWN  ON  A UTAH  FARM. 


j|  GARDENING  DEPARTMENT 


Tomato  Plants  in  a Chicken  House. 

Harry  Carter  of  Martins  City,  Mo., 
writes  that  he  has  a poultry  house 
which  he  uses  only  in  the  winter  time, 
that  it  has  plenty  of  glass,  and  has 
steam  heat.  He  thinks  it  would  be  a 
good  place  to  start  early  tomato 
plants.  His  idea  was  to  start  the  seed 
in  beds  or  boxes,  then  transplant  into 
small  pots  or  boxes  separately  and 
put  it  in  the  open  ground  about  the 
time  they  began  to  bud. 

You  could  start  tomato  plants  in  that 
steam-heated  chicken  house  all  right,  if 
there  is  plenty  of  light  and  the  light  is  ! 
not  too  much  at  one  side.  The  trouble 
is,  if  there  is  a lack  of  light  or  it  is  too 
much  on  one  side,  the  plants  will  not 
grow  much  and  spread  over  all  one 
side,  it  is  better  if  possible  to  get  the 
light  overhead,  and  get  the  plants  close 
to  the  light. 

The  seed  should  be  planted  about 
seven  or  eight  weeks  before  you  intend 
to  set  the  plants  out  in  the  open  ground, 
and  the  plants  should  be  shifted  or 
transplanted  about  three  times  to  keep 
them  stalky,  and  give  them  good  root 
system.  If  you  set  the  plants  out  the 
10th  of  May,  this  would  mean  you 
should  plant  the  seed  about  the  10th  or 
15th  of  March. 

it 


open  field  in  from  seven  to  eight  weeks 
after  the  seed  is  planted  in  hotbed. 

it 

Growing  Onions  in  Montana. 

C.  W.  Houck  of  Billings,  Mont.,  is 
talking  of  putting  out  quite  a lot  of 
onions  for  market.  He  wants  to  know 
how  early  to  plant  and  what  kind  of 
ground  to  plant  them  on.  Says  he  has 
some  land  that  has  been  in  sugar 
beets  two  or  three  years.  Wants  to 


them  would  be  just  as  liable  as  any  to 
be  buggy,  if  it  happened  to  ripen  at  the 
proper  time  of  the  year  for  the  bugs 
to  work  on  them. 

Your  only  salvation  is  to  study  out 
the  right  kind  of  a year  to  plant  the 
beans,  and  that  you  can  only  find  by 
experimenting.  I think  the  bug  moves 
from  field  to  field  in  the  same  way  the 
cotton  weevil  does.  The  eggs  are  laid 
on  the  pods  while  small.  I would  sug- 
gest that  you  plant  the  beans  at  differ- 
ent times  throughout  the  summei  and 
fall  two  weeks  apart,  and  make  a noie 
of  time  of  blooming  and  the  time  of 
ripening.  Pack  away  some  of  the 
beans  from  each  crop  and  find  which 
ones  are  buggy.  I believe  you  can 
dodge  the  bugs  all  right,  if  you  happen 
to  hit  the  right  time,  but  I could  not 
tell  you  when  that  would  be. 

I would  like  to  hear  from  the  read- 
ers of  The  Fruit-Grower  about  this 
matter.  Have  any  of  you  had  success 
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but  it  did  very  little  good.  Can  I add 
anything  to  the  soil  that  will  make 
them  get  up  and  dust?  You  know  our 
soil  here  is  very  sandy;  in  fact,  many 
places  about  all  sand,  but  where  I 
grew  the  tomatoes  last  year,  it  was 
not  so  sandy.” 

Here  is  what  I told  him: 

I think  you  can  help  the  tomato  sit- 
uation in  two  different  ways.  One  is  to 
use  a very  early  tomato  that  is  a little 
weak  growing  vine,  then  it  would  not 
be  inclined  to  run  to  vine,  as  you  men- 
tioned. Early  June  and  the  Earliana 
would  be  the  proper  ones.  The  other 
way  to  help  would  be  to  keep  the  soil 
around  the  tomato  from  drying  out. 
Constant  culture  of  the  surface  of  the 
soil  will  help,  and  it  would  also  be  a 
good  plan  to  mulch  heavily  with  straw 
or  grass  clippings,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  I do  not  think  there  is  anything 
you  can  add  to  the  soil  that  would  help 
any,  except  good  culture  and  mulching. 

I would  like  to  hear  more  from  sub- 
scribers about  this  trouble.  Last  year 
a subscriber  at  Chickasha,  Okla., 
wrote  me  that  he  raised  plenty  of  to- 
matoes by  keeping  the  ground  con- 
stantly stirred  all  through  the  season. 


a kind  that  it  will  do  to  tie  to.  Don’t 
believe  everything  you  read  in  the 
catalogues.  You  would  go  raving 
crazy  if  you  did,  but  if  a man  seems  to 
be  trying  to  tell  the  truth,  and  his  talk 
sounds  reasonable,  then  you  are  fairly 
safe  in  talcing  his  word  for  it.  If  he 
seems  to  be  deliberately  misstating 
the  facts,  then  you  would  be  justified 
in  being  suspicious  of  everything  he 
says.  By  all  means,  go  through  the 
advertising  columns  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  and  answer  the  advertise- 
of  the  different  seedsmen.  They  will 
all  gladly  send  you  their  catalogues 
free,  especially  if  you  mention  you  are 
a member  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Fam- 
ily. 

A Good  Crop  of  Onions. 

I received  a photograph  from  E.  F. 
Clyde,  Springdale,  Utah,  showing  what 
he  did  in  the  onion  line.  He  writes 
that  the  north  acre  was  in  Yellow 
Globe  Danvers  and  made  600  sacks  of 


HOME  OP  A UTAH  MEMBER  OF  THE  FRUIT-GROWER  FAMILY. 


His  theory  was  that  the  dropping  of 
the  blooms  was  caused  by  the  soil 
drying  out  around  the  plants. 

Muskmelons  or  Squashes  for  Profit — 
Which  One? 

E.  A.  Halleck,  Independence,  Iowa, 
writes  as  follows:  “Will  you  please 

tell  me  which  you  think  would  be  the 
more  profitable  crop,  Hubbard  squash 
or  muskmelons?  Melons  sell  (on  the 
wholesale  market)  at  4c  to  8c  each, 
and  squashes  at  5c  to  10c  each,  ac- 
cording to  size.” 

Now,  I just  wish  that  I had  the 
chance  of  growing  a hundred  acres 
of  either  squashes  or  muskmelons  at 
the  prices  he  names,  and  be  sure  of  a 
wholesale  market  for  them.  I would 
be  happy  with  either  one.  Here  is 
what  I wrote  Mr.  Halleck: 

If  you  can  get  from  4c  to  8c  each  for 
muskmelons,  I believe  they  would  pay 
better  than  squashes,  and  they  yield  so 
much  more  to  the  same  amount  of 
ground.  Of  course,  the  muskmelons 
have  a disadvantage  of  being  perish- 
able stuff,  and  must  be  sold  the  day 
they  are  ready;  while  the  squashes  can 
be  kept  for  a long  time  awaiting  a fav- 
orable market.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
would  try  to  grow  both.  I would  have 
money  coming  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber then  from  the  muskmelons,  and 
during  October  and  November  from  the 
squashes. 

If  you  plant  muskmelons,  I would  ad- 
vise,' by  all  means,  that  you  plant  a 
considerable  quantity  of  Burrell’s  Gem. 
It  yields  enormously  and  is  a splendid 
seller. 

I would  like  to  hear  what  some 
other  readers  think  about  that  propo- 


sition. 


Write  for  the  Seed  Catalogues. 

Few  people  realize  what  a fund  of 
garden  information  is  contained  in  the 
seed  catalogues,  and  how  valuable 
they  are  as  text  books  on  gardening. 
The  seed  catalogue,  if  truthfully  and 
conscientiously  written — as  it  always 
should  be — is  almost  an  encyclopedia 
on  gardening.  Of  course,  they  do  not 
all  agree,  but  if  you  will  get  a dozen 
of  the  best  ones  and  study  them  all 
through  and  average  them  up,  you 
will  have  learned  a lot  about  garden- 
ing and  about  varieties.  For  instance, 
when  you  find  a variety  like  Early 
Jersey  Wakefield  cabbage  or  Earliana 
tomato,  or  Alaska  pea  spoken  of  fav- 
orably by  every  catalogue  in  the 
bunch,  you  can  rest  assured  that  it  is 


about  100  pounds  each.  The  south 
acre  was  in  Prizetakers  and  made  700 
sacks.  Of  course,  this  was  under  irri- 
gation and  on  the  very  finest  of  land; 
but  even  then  it  is  a wonderful  record, 
and  I do  not  believe  any  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  readers  could  beat  it.  He 
doesn’t  say  what  price  he  got  for  the 
onions,  but  if  he  got  even  a cent  a 
pound,  which  is  a low  price,  he  would 
have  about  $1,300  for  his  crop  for  the 
two  acres. 

¥ 

Homes  of  Fruit-Grower  Readers. 

Here  is  a photograph  of  the  home 
and  family  of  a Fruit-Grower  reader, 
H.  E.  Howell,  Nephi,  Utah.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a beautiful  home  and  one  to  be 
proud  of.  Some  of  the  finest  homes 
in  America  will  be  found  in  the  older 
irrigation  region  of  the  West,  and 
they  certainly  have  almost  ideal  con- 
ditions for  farming  and  fruit  growing. 

Another  Fruit-Grower  Home. 

Here  is  another  home  of  a Fruit- 
Grower  reader  on  one  of  the  new  irri- 
gation projects.  Five  or  ten  years 
from  now,  it  will  look  like  the  other 
picture,  but  just  at  present  it  looks 
rather  bare.  The  wife  writes: 

“Hundreds  of  people  have  moved  in 
here  and  taken  up  Uncle  Sam’s  land. 
We  are  living  in  shacks  and  cottages, 
are  happy,  hard  at  work  and  content- 
ed. Our  neighbors  are  from  Iowa, 
Ohio  and  all  over  the  country, 
will  find  farmers,  ministers, 
chants,  physicians  and — well, 
anything.” 

This  family  is  a fair  type  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  taking  up  the  new  West, 
and  making  it  blossom  with  the  rose. 
They  have  the  life  and  grit  and  enthu- 
siasm that  are  bringing  about  such 
wonderful  results  over  all  that  new 
country — and  they  all  read  The  Fruit- 
Grower. 

Cabbage  for  Profit. 

If  you  have  good,  rich,  strong  land, 
you  can  make  more  money  out  of 
early  cabbage  than  almost  anything 
you  could  plant.  It  takes  moist,  rich 
soil,  and  plenty  of  good  weather,  but 
with  everything  just  right,  cabbage 
will  do  wonderful  things.  Here  is  a 
photograph  of  some  All-Head  Early, 
grown  by  a member  of  The  Fruit- 


You 
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most 


The  Bartow  Orchard  Heater 

Latest  and  Best' 

Will  burn  any  kind  of  oil.  The  heater  for  tree 
fruit,  small  fruit  and  vegetables. 

The  heater  that  furnishes  ioo%  more 
heat  than  any  other  on 
the  market,  because  of  its 
draught  and  perfect  com- 
bustion. 

We  Challenge  all  Competitors  to  Heat  Tests 

Manufactured  in 
two  sizes;  stand- 
ard size  holds  five 
quarts  of  oil,  and 
burns  four  to  five 
hours;  large  size 
holds  2Vz  gallons 
oil,  burns  eight  to 
nine  hours. 

Heaters  packed 
100  complete  to 
the  crate. 

SPECIAL 
FEBRUARY 
OFFER 

Until  February  15th  we  will  accept  orders  to  be  shipped  not  later  than  April 
1st.  at  tne  ioilowing  prices: 

STANDARD  SIZE,  $19.50  PER  HUNDRED  HEATERS  COMPLETE 
LARGE  SIZE,  $25.00  PER  HUNDRED  HEATERS  COMPLETE 
FREIGHT  PAID  TO  ANY  STATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Special  Prices  Made  in  Car  Lots  of  10,000  Heaters. 

THIS  IS  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  HEATER  MADE 
We  recommend  60  to  80  heaters  per  acre.  Mail  your  orders  promptly  to 

W.  B.  NEWLON,  General  Agent,  Pueblo,  Colorado 

Manufactured  by  The  American  Can  Co.,  Kansas  City,  also  reference. 


Sharpen  YOUR  Tools 
At  MY  EXPENSE!*) 

I will  send  you  a Harman  Special  Carborundum 
Farm  Tool  Grinder  with  seven  Genuine  Carbo- 
rundum Attachments  seven  machines  in  one . 
right  to  your  farm  for  an  absolutely  free  trial 
lasting  ten  days.  Carborundum  positively  will 
not  draw  the  temper  from  steel  and  will  not 
glaze  over. 

I don’t  want  you  to  send  me  any  money — 
not  a cent.  . , 

Just  get  the  outfit,  use  it  for  ten  days. 
Sharpen  your  sickle,  plow  shares,  cultivator 
blades,  axes -anything  that  is  dull— then  if 
you  wish,  return  it  to  me  at  my  expense. 

Why  I Make  This  Offer 

You  know  how  much  more  work  can  be 
done  and  how  much  longer  your  tools  last 
when  they  are  sharp  and  bright.  I want  to 
prove  to  you  that  you  can  easily  keep  all 
your  tools  in  good  condition  with  this  won- 
derful outfit  which  I will  send  you  free. 


Run  by  Foot-Power— Both  Hands  Free 


7 Machines  in  One 

1.  Rough  Grinder  4.  Sickle  Grinder 

2.  Fine  Grinder  5.  Rust  Remover 

3.  Saw  Gummer  6.  Polishing  Wheel 

7.  Hone 


Genuine 

Carborundum 

(DIAMOND) 

Grinder 


»-Afof  an  Emery  Wheel 

And  Carborundum  is  the  most  wonderful  abrasive  in  the  world,  even  harder  than  the 
diamond.  Carborundum  is  really  manufactured  diamonds,  for  it  was  in  attempting  to 
manufacture  diamonds  that  carborundum  was  discovered.  It  is  just  as  much  harder 
than  emery  as  emery  is  harder  than  ordinary  chalk.  It  cuts  through  the  hardest  steel 
more  easily  than  the  finest  emery  wheel  will  cut  through  soft  copper. 

Saves  Time,  Effort,  Money 

Yon  can  do  the  same  work  in  two  minutes  on  a Carborundum  Grinding:  Wheel  that 
would  take  you  at  least  half  an  hour  on  a grindstone,  and  do  it  better.  Carborundum 
will  grind  25  times  faster  than  the  grindstone  and  8 times  faster  than  emery.  One  man 
can  operate  like  a bicycle.  Wheels  make  4,000  revolutions  a minute.  Sena  the  Free 
Coupon  for  free  trial  request  blank  and  our  free  literature. 

We  want  to  prove  these  things  to  you  and  at  our  expense.  See  for  yourself  how 
the  Harman  Grinder  will  grind  and  sharpen  ev< 
pon  for  free  circulars.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 

Lasting,  Binding 

We  give  :\  lasting,  binding  guarantee  with  every  tool  _ 
pot  wear  in  spots  or  become  lopsided  or  glaze  over.  Many 
in  use  for  10  years  and  show  hardly  a bit  of  wear.  And 

the  temper  off  the  finest  steel— remember  that. 

Send  This  Free  Coupon 

Send  the  Coupon  today  and  get  our  Free  Grinding  Literature 
Carborundum,  the  newest  and  most  wonderful  abrasive  known — the 
really  manufactured  diamonds.  Don’t  wait  a minute.  Sharpen 
place  positively  free.  We  let  you  keep  the  machine  for  10  days, 
wish  send  it  back  at  our  expense.  Send  the  Free  Coupon 
Trial  Request  Blank.  There  is  no  obligation. 

HARMAN  SUPPLY  CO. 

160  HARRISON  ST.  DEPT.  3322  CHICAGO.  IUIN0IS 
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Grower  Family.  These  heads  look  as 
if  they  would  average  about  seven 
pounds  each,  and  with  early  cabbage 
anywhere  from  2c  to  4c  a pound,  or 
even  lj^c  a pound,  you  can  figure  what 
money  there  would  be  in  it.  These 
heads  are  evidently  about  2]/2  feet 
apart  each  way,  which  would  mean 
about  6,000  heads  per  acre.  Figure  it 
up  for  yourself.  And,  by  the  way,  for 
a second  early  variety  of  cabbage, 
there  has  never  been  anything  intro- 
duced better  than  All-Head.  It  is  not 
so  early  as  Early  Jersey  Wakefield  by 
about  a week,  but  when  it  does  come, 
it  is  much  larger,  better  shape,  does 
not  burst  as  readily,  and  keeps  better. 
It  is  of  such  large  size,  and  such  good 
shape  and  quality  that  in  many  dis- 
tricts it  is  used  for  a late  cabbage  by 
planting  in  June  or  July,  so  it  comes 
pretty  nearly  being  a general-purpose 
variety.  One  big  cabbage-growing 
firm  in  Ohio  tried  five  pounds  of  All- 
Head  cabbage  as  an  experiment  last 
year,  and  they  wrote  me  the  other  day 
that  they  were  going  to  put  out  thirty- 
five  pounds  this  year,  and  put  it  out 
almost  to  the  exclusion  'of  other  va- 
rieties. HENRY  FIELD. 

Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

Why  We  Are  Late. 

The  Fruit-Grower  must  apologize  to 
its  readers  for  being  a little  late  this 
month,  but  the  delay  was  unavoidable. 


for  the  press — we  have  simply  pre- 
sented a few  figures  to  show  that  the 
task  of  getting  out  this  issue  is  a big 
one,  and  it  will  explain  why  we  are 
late. 

The  situation  this  month  has  served 
to  impress  us  with  the  fact  that  we 
shall  have  to  change  our  methods  of 
printing.  We  must  get  100,000  circu- 
lation regularly,  and  then  buy  a maga- 
zine press  which  will  print  perhaps 
forty  pages  at  a time,  and  at  the  rate 
of  5,000  to  8,000  per  hour.  A press 
of  this  kind  costs  a lot  of  money,  and 
it  can  be  used  for  printing  magazines 
only — but  if  we  can  succeed  in  build- 
ing up  The  Fruit-Grower’s  circulation 
like  we  hope  to  do,  then  this  press  will 
be  a necessity. 

We  are  sorry  this  issue  is  late — and 
the  way  to  guard  against  this  is  to 
make  necessary  getting  the  new  press. 
What  do  you  say?  Are  you  for  the 
100,000  Club  and  the  new  press?  Then 
get  a few  new  subscribers,  and  you 
will  have  helped  to  that  end. 


Culture  of  "Watermelons 


No  doubt  a few  thoughts  on  raising 
and  marketing  watermelons  will  en- 
tertain if  not  profit  those  of  our  read- 
ers who  grow  melons  for  home  use 


Halbert’s  Double-Deck  Watermelon  Wagon. 


Our  printing  plant  is  one  of  the  best 
equipped  in  the  country,  but  it  is  over- 
taxed with  a paper  like  we  have  this 
month.  Our  press  room  and  compos- 
ing room  are  both  operated  twenty- 
four  hours  a day,  one  force  of  men 
taking  up  the  work  as  soon  as  another 
leaves  off,  but  even  at  this  we  could 
not  turn  out  the  papers  fast  enough. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  ap- 
preciate the  work  required  to  print 
this  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower  we 
give  some  figures. 

This  issue  consists  of  eighty  pages 
and  cover.  Eight  pages  are  printed  at 
a time,  and  the  cover,  being  in  two 
colors,  requires  two  runs  through  the 
press.  Thus  there  are  twelve  hundred 
thousand  impressions  on  the  press. 
Even  though  our  presses  work  twenty- 
four  hours  a day,  therefore,  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  a big  job  to  print  this 
issue. 

Forty  tons  of  paper  were  required 
to  print  this  issue,  two  good  car  loads. 
This  paper  has  to  be  handled  at  least 
five  times — twice  on  the  press,  once  on 
the  folding  machines,  once  on  the 
stitchers,  and  once  on  the  trimmer. 
This  is  before  the  papers  are  ready  to 
be  wrapped — and  then,  of  course,  they 
are  to  be  handled  again. 

Six  hundred  thousand  sheets  of 
paper  were  required  to  print  this  issue. 
Laid  end  to  end,  the  sheets  of  paper 
used  in  printing  the  February  number 
would  stretch  a distance  of  400  miles, 
or  nearly  the  distance  from  St.  Joseph 
to  Chicago. 

The  foregoing  figures  will  give  only 
the  slightest  conception  of  the  work 
required  in  getting  this  issue  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  ready  for  our  subscrib- 
ers. Nothing  has  been  said  about  the 
work  in  our  business  office,  handling 
correspondence,  etc.;  nor  in  the  com- 
posing room,  getting  the  pages  ready 


or  market.  I am  proud  to  be  the  orig- 
inator of  a watermelon  so  popular  as 
the  Halbert  Honey,  for  family  use 
and  home  market.  It  is  too  good  and 
too  tender  for  a shipper.  Seeing  this 
defect,  I will  introduce  next  season 
my  “Rubber  Rind”  watermelon  that 
can  be  shipped  safely  around  the 
world  and  put  up  and  kept  for  winter 
use  for  the  novelty  of  it.  I ate  one 
Christmas  day  along  with  my  turkey 
at  our  family  reunion.  It  is  practi- 
cally the  Halbert  Honey  with  a cit- 
ron rind  around  it.  I have  been  work- 
ing six  years  to  perfect  the  Rubber 
Rind  and  worked  five  years  to  perfect 
and  fix  the  type  of  the  Halbert  Hon- 
ey before  I put  any  seed  on  the  mar- 
ket. New  types  can  be  originated  by 
planting  different  types  of  varieties  in 
the  same  patch.  Then  plant  the  seed 
of  these  the  next  year  and  you  will 
get  all  shades  of  crosses.  Select  any 
type  that  is  striking  in  appearance  and 
superior  in  quality.  Then  your  real 
work  begins  to  fix  this  type  by  plant- 
ing the  seed  of  it  off  to  themselves 
and  culling  out  the  off-types  and  se- 
lecting those  that  come  true  to  type 
desired.  It  will  take  several  years  of 
this  kind  of  work  to  get  the  type  so  it 
can  be  depended  upon. 

Every  grower  is  desirous  to  get  the 
first  melons  on  the  market  when 


fr  RUNNING  WATER  IS  THE  GREATEST 
LABOR-SAVER. 


It  may  easily  be  had  on  any  country  place  by  in- 
stalling a Burton  Water  System,  which  furnishes  all 
the  running  water  desired  foj  any  purpose  under  pres- 
sure sufficient  to  throw  a stream  clear  over  your  build- 
ings. The  water  can  be  piped  to  kitchen,  laundry, 
milk-room,  barns  or  miles  for  stock. 


The  Burton  Water  System 


reduces  insurance  cost,  improves  property  values,  saves  hard  work.  Think  of  turning 
a stream  of  water  on  your  buggies  and  wagons  or  washing  out  the  stables  at  anytime. 

Pressure  is  maintained  constantly  by  the  Burton  Improved  Pump — an  exclusive 
advantage  not  to  be  had  on  any  other  system  of  water  supply  — only  one  of  many 
reasons  why  the  Burton  is  most  reliable. 


“AN  INTERESTING  TALE— SIMPLY  TOLD” 

is  the  name  of  a book  we  will  send  free  on  request.  It  tells 
how  one  man  profited  by  installing  a Burton  Water  System. 
Write  for  it;  also  testimony  of  many  satisfied  users. 

‘ ‘Far  ahead  of  any  other’  ’ is  the  way  one  user  writes. 
That  was  what  the  Board  of  Award  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition  thought  when  they  gave  the  Burton  Water 
Supply  System  the  only  medal  ever  awarded  such  a system. 

We  use  the  heaviest  quality  of  steel  put  into  any  water 
supply  system  and  build  our  plants  to  last  a lifetime.  Any- 
one can  install  with  only  a pipe  wrench.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction  if  our  plain  directions  are  followed.  Sold  on  30 
days’  trial.  Get  our  liberal  offer. 


MONARCH  STEEL  STUMP  PULLER 

igiil 

Forest  pulls  stumps  7 feet 
in  diameter.  It  will  pull 
your  old  fruit  trees  and 
stumps  as  fast  as  you  can 
make  hitches.  For  our 

Guarantee,  Prices  and 

Free  Catalogue,  address 
Department  3, 

ZIMMERMAN 
STEEL  CO. 

LONE  TREE,  IOWA 

ROOFING 


GALVANIZED 


CORRUGATED 


Cheaper  than  shingles,  will  last  30  to  40  years,  lightning 
proof,  fire  proof,  hail  proof.  Any  one  can  put  it  on, 
over  old  shingles,  or  on  skeleton  frame.  Just  the  thing 
for  barns  and  all  kinds  of  farm  buildings.  No  painting. 
Write  for  prices,  catalog  and  samples. 


Steel  Roofing  and  Stamping  Works,  Des  Moines,  la. 


HIGH  QUALITY  TREES  FOR  YOU 


Do  not  experiment  when  you  plant  an  orchard  or  decorate  your  lawn,  but  buy 
trees,  plants,  etc.,  that  will  give  you  satisfaction  and  pleasure  in  later  years.  We 
grow  all  hardy  plants  that  are  valuable  for  any  kind  of  planting  and  sell  them  with 
a guarantee. 

Your  name  and  address  on  a postal  will  bring  our  complete  price  list.  Mail  it  now. 


F.W.MENERAY  CRESCENT  NURSERY  A- 


Fruits,  Vegetables 
and  Syrups 


Also  LABELS,  SOLDER 
AND  SUPPLIES 


C%t  Very 

Loivest 

Prices 


Write  Today  for  Illustrated  Catalog 


NATIONAL  CAN  CO.  Dept.  5 Baltimore,  Md. 


prices  are  highest.  Yet  the  melon  is  a 
hot  weather  plant  and  cannot  be  forc- 
ed too  much  out  of  season.  If  you  get 
the  vines  up  cold  weather  is  apt  to 
stunt  and  retard  the  vines  in  bearing. 
Often  seed  planted  two  weeks  later 
when  the  soil  is  of  the  right  temper- 
ature and  no  cold  spells  to  follow,  will 
come  up  promptly  and  the  vines  will 
forge  ahead  and  mature  the  first  ripe 
melons.  The  best  plan  I ever  dis- 
covered is  to  plow  a deep  furrow  run- 
ning east  and  west  and  throw  the  em- 
bankment on  the  north  side  of  fur- 
row. Check  with  a small  plow  across 
the  ridges  and  furrows  At  the  cross- 


Canning  Outfits 


Can  your  fruits  and  vegetables  the  same 
as  large  canning  factories.  Your  invest- 
ment will  be  small  and  profit  large.  The 
STAHL  CANNING  OUTFITS  are  the  best 
and  cheapest,  made  in  all  sizes,  fully  guar- 
anteed. Thousands  in  use.  We  start  you 
out  with  everything  needed  to  make  a com- 
plete canning  factory  on  the  farm. 

Catalogue  describ- 
ing Canners  and  tell- 
ing how  to  market 
canned  goods  to  the 
best  advantage, 
sent  free  on  request. 


Agents 

Wanted 


F.  S.  Stahl  Manufacturihi  Co. 
Boi302-B,  Quinct,  III. 


CANNING  MACHINES 


ties  100  to  10,000  cans  per  day. 
plies.  Write  for  FREE 
Literature  today. 


THE  RANEY  CANNERS 


Start  your  own  Canning  Factory.  Big  Profits  in 
canning  for  the  Market  with  MODERN  CANNER 
METHODS.  Have  won  Highest  Awards.  Capaei- 
Prices  $5.00  to  $500.00.  Family  Size  to  Factory  Plant.  Cans,  Labels  and  complete  sup- 

MODERN  CANNER  CO.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Des  Moines,  la..  Dept.  F 


Are  FAMOUS  throughout  the 
country.  Fifteen  years  ex- 
perience has  made  them  perfect. 


Don’t  experiment,  but  BUY  THE  CANNER  WITH  THE  REPUTATION 

We  supply  everything  you  need  in  the  business.  U^r^Let  us  send  you  our  CATALOG 

THE  RANEY  CANNER  COMPANY  Dept.  F TEXARKANA,  ARK  -T£ K, 
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ing  plant  a few  seed  half  way  from  the 
top  of  ridge  to  bottom  of  furrow  on 
the  slope  of  the  ridge. 

The  advantages  are  these:  The  sun 
in  the  south  is  beaming  directly  on 
this  slope  to  warm  and  germinate  the 
seed.  If  a cold,  north  wind  prevails, 
upper  part  of  the  ridge  protects  the 
vines  on  the  half-way  slope.  If  there 
is  a heavy  rain  the  surplus  water 
stands  below  the  vines  in  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow.  When  there  is  dan- 
ger of  frost,  the  vines  can  be  easily 
protected  by  leaning  a board  or  shin- 
gle on  top  of  ridge  over  the  young 
vines  or  a piece  of  scrap  paper  an- 
chored by  a clod  or  little  dirt. 

In  about  a week  plant  a few  more 
seed  close  to  the  others.  This  might 
be  repeated  for  several  times.  Then  if 
the  first  seeds  are  killed  there  are  oth- 
ers coming  right  at  their  heels.  I 
plant  only  three  seeds  at  a time.  This 
is  more  practical  than  throwing  eight 
to  ten  seed  in  same  hill  at  same 
planting. 

As  soon  as  all  danger  of  late  frost  is 
gone,  then  take  a hoe,  tear  down  the 
ridge  and  fill  the  ditch  with  the  dirt 
at  the  hills.  Then  you  will  find  that 
your  vines  are  left  on  the  level 
ground.  Take  your  cultivator  next 
and  run  across  these  ridges  and  ditch- 
es and  fill  them  up  and  you  will  leave 
your  patch  on  a perfect  level  at  the 
first  plowing.  Cultivate  shallow  and 
spread  the  vines  after  this.  Break 
deep  as  possible,  and  early.  Deeper 
the  better. 

The  first  insects  to  damage  water- 
plant  only  three  seeds  at  a time.  This 
beetle.  A small  patch  can  be  picked 
and  each  of  these  destroyed.  A cheap 
and  perfect  protection  can  be  made 
of  wire  screen  such  as  is  used  over 
doors  and  windows.  Get  30-inch 
width  and  cut  strips  7j4  inches  wide. 
Cut  these  strips  in  halves,  making 
pieces  15  inches  long  and  ll/2  inches 
wide.  Cut  a little  square  piece  four 
inches  each  way  for  e\ery  strip.  Un- 
ravel about  three  wires  at  one  end  of 
the  strip  and  bend  the  ends  together 
and  poke  the  projecting  wires  at  the 
unraveled  end  through  the  meshes 
of  the  other  end  and  bend  them  so 
as  to  clinch.  You  will  then  have  a 
cylinder  15  inches  in  circumference 
and  iy2  inches  tall.  Then  unravel 
three  wires  on  one  end  of  this  cylin- 
der and  mash  the  4-inch  piece  down 
on  this  end  until  the  loose  wires  pro- 
ject through  the  meshes  and  clinch 
them.  This  forms  a top  to  the  cyl- 
inder, and  you  will  then  have  a per- 
fect protector  that  no  insect  can  get 
through  to  your  tender  vine.  The  pro 
tectors  will  last  for  years  if  put  away 
and  taken  care  of  as  soon  as  the  vine 
grows  too  big  to  need  them. 

The  next  and  most  disastrous  pest 
is  the  aphis.  I could  never  solve  this 
problem  every  year.  The  best  remedy 
is  the  old  adage  of  “an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention, etc.”  Several  years  I suc- 
ceeded in  catching  the  first  colonies 
and  destroyed  them  all  by  destroying 
the  infested  vines.  It  takes  very  close 
and  watchful  care  to  do  this  every 
time.  After  they  get  scattered  over 
your  vines  I know  of  no  perfect  rem- 
edy. 

Melons  should  be  selected  and  mar- 
keted when  just  in  their  prime — 
neither  too  green  nor  too  ripe.  A 
grower  with  a large  patch  has  great 
advantage  in  this  respect,  over  those 
with  small  patches,  for  he  can  gather 
full  loads  in  just  this  condition,  while 
the  small  grower  to  get  a full  load 
will  have  to  take  some  too  ripe  and 
some  too  green.  Hence  it  is  like 
gambling,  unless  you  are  an  ex- 
pert, whether  you  get  a good  or  bad 
melon.  I always  use  a double  deck 
wagon  in  marketing,  made  of  strips 
very  cheaply.  The  lower  deck  is  open 
! all  around  so  the  melons  can  be  seen 
I,  readily  and  taken  out.  The  upper 
1 • deck  is  supported  by  uprights  and  is 
i open  so  by  standing  on  a wheel  the 
upper  deck  can  be  seen  at  a glance. 
It  beats  a merchant’s  show  window 
and  helps  to  sell  the  melons  in  one- 
half  the  time.  Put  small  melons  in 
upper  deck  and  large  ones  below. 

Coleman,  Tex.  H.  A.  HALBERT. 

^ % 

Join  our  100,000  club  by  sending  in 
a few  new  subscribers. 


Shenandoah 

Nurseries 

offer  for  spring  trade  a w.ell  balanced  list  of  nursery  stock 
including  a limited  supply  of  the  different  grades  of 

A t>t>T  I?  TD 1717  C which  wil1  be  fur- 

Jl  1 -J  ml/  X nished  in  connec- 

tion with  orders  for  other  general  assorted  items,  such  as 

Cherries,  Pears,  Plums,  Grapes,  1 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  Shade  1 

T rees,  Ornamentals,  Roses  & Evergreens  1 

APPLE 

SEEDLINGS 

Both  American  and  French  Grown. 
All  grades  suitable  for  grafting  or 
lining  out  to  bud. 

IMPORTED  and 
OTHER  FRUIT 
TREE  STOCKS 

IN  STORAGE  FOR 
PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

Spring  Price  List 

1-  Now  Ready— 

- Glad  to  Mail  You  One  1 

Send  List  of  JLrants  for  Trices 

D.  S.  LAKE,  Prop.  D£>7  SHENANDOAH,  IOWA  1 

To  Fruit 


<]f EVERY  FRUIT  GROWER  will  be  pleased  with  “REX 
SPRAY  BULLETIN,”  which  will  be  sent  free  to  each  grower 
who  writes  us  for  it.  When  writing,  tell  us  size  of  your  orchard. 

ITS  USES.  It  gives  the  history,  cause  of  and  treatments  for  practically 
all  Insect  and  Fungous  troubles.  All  growers  want  just  such  information  in  one  bulletin  for  ready  reference 
at  all  times.  REX  SPRAY  BULLETIN  also  gives  full  information  on  the  many  uses  of 

LIME  AND  SULPHUR  ARSENATE 

i\riA  SOLUTION  also  of  lead 

(THE  ORIGINAL)  Rex  Sprays  are  sold  on  positive  guarantee 


BEWARE  OF 
IMITATIONS 


WRITE  FOR  “REX  SPRAY  BULLETIN” 


BEWARE  OF 
IMITATIONS 


THE  REX  COMPANY,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Branch  Factories  from 
Coast  to  Coast 


Memorial  to  Northern  Spy  Apple 
Tree. 

The  Ontario  County  (N.  Y.)  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  will  erect  a me- 
morial tablet  in  honor  of  the  original 
Northern  Spy  apple  tree,  which  orig- 
inated in  a seedling  orchard  on  the 
Norton  farm  at  East  Bloomfield.  It 
is  said  this  orchard  was  planted  by 
Heman  Chapin  with  seedling  trees 
grown  from  seeds  brought  from  Salis- 
bury, Conn.,  about  the  year  1800. 


Sprouts  from  the  original  tree  were 
taken  up  and  planted  by  Roswell 
Humphrey  and  by  him  the  first  fruit 
of  the  Northern  Spy  was  raised,  as 
the  original  tree  died  before  bearing. 
In  1847  nine  of  the  trees  set  out  by 
Humphrey  were  still  living.  The  va- 
riety was  confined  to  Ontario  County 
for  many  years,  and  it  was  not  until 
1840  that  it  began  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  fruit  growers  in  other 
places.  Its  great  value  then  came  to 


be  more  widely  recognized,  and  in 
1852  the  American  Pomological  So- 
ciety not  only  listed  it  as  a new  va- 
riety of  promise,  but  also  a variety 
worthy  of  general  cultivation.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  planted  not  only 
in  New  York,  but  in  various  other 
portions  of  the  more  northern  apple 
growing  region. 

Renew  your  subscription  today. 
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Are  You 
Deformed 
or  Crippled? 


Read  What  Mr.  Fuudertiurk  Has  to  Say 
About  the  Cure  of  His  Child. 

To  those  who  are  directly  interested 
in  crippled  or  deformed  children  or 
young  adults,  the  following  should  ap- 
peal. 


Springfield,  TU,,  Sept.  10,  1907. 
The  L.  C.  McLain  Sanitarium,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen:  Edith  has  no  trouble  at  all. 

She  uses  her  limbs  as  if  they  never  had  been 
paralyzed,  and  that  is  hard  to  realize  when 
we  remember  that,  when  we  took  her  to  your 
Sanitarium  five  years  ago.  she  had  no  use 
of  her  legs  at  all,  due  to  infantile  paralysis 
which  followed  a severe  attack  of  brain 
fever. 

We  recently  had  her  picture  taken  and 
mail  you  one  to  show  you  how  well  she  is 
now,  but  the  picture  does  not  convey  an  ade- 
quate idea  and  you  should  see  her  run  about 
in  order  to  realize  just  how  well  she  is. 

I have  referred  dozens  of  afflicted  people 
to  your  place,  and  hope  some  of  them  have 
seen  you.  Yours  verv  truly. 

GEORGE  W.  FUNDERBURK. 

What  we  have  done  for  this  child  and 
hundreds  of  other  crippled  and  afflicted 
people,  we  can  do  for  you  if  given  the 
opportunity. 

Write  us  freely  and  at  once  regarding 
any  case  of  spinal  deformity,  crooked 
feet,  infantile  paralysis,  crippled  or  de- 
formed joints  or  limbs  and  we  will  be 
pleased  to  advise  you.  Our  book,  "De- 
formities and  Paralysis”  with  refer- 
ences, is  Free  for  the  asking.  The  L. 
C.  McLain  Orthopedic  Sanitarium,  915 
Aubert  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


s REITER 

BOLSTER  SPRING 


See  that  Hanger 

With  The  BETTER  BOLSTER  SPRING 
on  the  American  Farm  Wagon 


you  can  haul  or  carry  any  and  every- 
thing equal  to  any  spring  wagon  and  at 
one-half  the  cost. 

W.  C.  REITER,  - WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


TREES-SEEDS 


— 1,553  Acres  Devoted  to  Growing  ^ 

HARDY  NURSERY  STOCK 

And  Pure  Bred  Tested 
“SEEDS  OF  QUALITY” 

ESTABLISHMENT  BUILT  ON  HONOR. 

Clinton  Falls  Nursery  Co. 

Nurserymen — Florists — Seedsmen 
Send  for  Cotalogs.  OWATONNA,  MINN„ 


mmm  GRAPE  VINES  bh 

5 3-year  plants  for  $1.00,  postpaid. 

10  2-year  plants  for  $1.00,  postpaid. 

20  1-year  plants  for  $1.00,  postpaid. 

Red,  White,  Black;  strong  growers  In 
leading  varieties.  Do  you  wonder  how  we 
can  do  this?  It’s  simple.  We  grow  our 
own  plants  and  are  after  the  trade.  Order 
now.  Free  instructions  for  planting  and 
pruning  with  each  order.  Write  for  catalog. 
FOSTER  & GRIFFITH,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


Trees,  Vines  and  Plants 

We  have  to  offer  for  spring  delivery  ap- 
ple, pear,  cherry,  plum,  peach,  apricot  and 
quince  trees,  grape  vines,  gooseberry,  cur- 
rant, blackberry,  raspberry  and  strawberry 
plants.  Rhubarb,  asparagus,  catalpa  speci- 
osa,  black  locust,  maple,  mulberry  and 
hedge  plants.  Evergreens  and  roses.  If  in 
need  of  any  of  above  stock  write  us.  I 
have  official  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  cer- 
tificates of  inspection.  J.  W.  IIINSHAW, 
Eureka,  Kansas. 


/^TT'T'  T)  ~\7’  Montmorency  and  EarlyRich- 

f i H n’ytx  lV  If  mond,  2 to  3 feet,  2-year,  20  for 
JJ.  gl  oo  KEIFFERPEAR,*  to  6 
feet,  12  for  $1.00.  DA  HT,IAS.  20  varieties,  all  trood  ones, 
$2.00  per  100.  GLADIOLI,  line  mixture,  75c  per  100,  $5.00 

K.  C.W.  HOFFMAN,  Route  13,  Dayton,  Ohio 


PATENT 

A.,  Washington, 


YOUR  IDEAS.  They  may  bring  you 
wealth.  64-page  Patent  Book  FREE. 
FITZGERALD  & COMPANY,  Dept. 
D.  C.  Established  1880. 


I, EARN  AUCTIONEERING  — Jones  Nat’l 
School  of  Auctioneering.  2S56-2S5S  Washing- 
ton Blvd,,  Chicago,  111.,  is  the  leading  school. 
Writ*  for  free  catalogue. 


The  Culture  of  Asparagus 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a lot 
of  good  advice  has  been  written  about 
asparagus  culture,  most  gardeners 
seem  to  have  poor  success  with  the 
crop.  The  reason  is  that  they  grow  it 
as  a side  issue,  devoting  only  such 
time  to  it  as  they  can  spare  from  their 
other  work.  In  this  article  I will  at- 
tempt to  explain  how  we  have  at- 
tained success  and  gained  a reputation 
for  white  asparagus  in  St.  Joseph. 

Asparagus  will  do  well  in  almost 
any  soil  except  low,  damp  ground. 
In  fact,  any  soil  that  will  grow  good 
potatoes  will  produce  good  asparagus. 
While  we  are  now  trying  all  the  new 
kinds,  we  have  heretofore  grown  only 
the  Conover’s  Colossal  and  the  Mam- 
moth White. 

In  my  opinion,  growing  good  aspar- 
agus is  not  so  much  a matter  of  va- 
riety, as  the  selection  of  the  best  in- 
dividual plants  of  any  variety  and 
good  cultivation  and  liberal  use  of 
manure.  We  grow  our  own  plants 
from  seed  of  our  own  selection.  We 
allow  several  of  the  best  hills  to  grow 
to  top,  marking  them  with  a stake. 
The  berries  on  these  stalks  will  ripen 
earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  field.  When 
the  berries  are  ripe,  the  stalks  are 
cut  and  hung  up  to  dry.  When  thor- 
oughly dry  the  berries  are  stripped  by 
hand  and  the  skin  removed  by  rub- 
bing them  between  the  hands.  After 
removin  the  chaff  the  seeds  are 
spread  thinly  on  a piece  of  wire  screen 
to  dry.  When  dry  they  are  put  away 
till  the  following  spring  for  planting. 

As  the  seed  is  slow  to  germinate, 
we  soak  it  for  forty-eight  hours  be- 
fore planting.  They  are  sown  in  rows 
far  enough  apart  to  permit  of  culti- 
vation. The  next  spring  the  plants 
will  be  ready  to  transplant.  We  al- 
ways use  one-year  plants. 

The  ground  is  prepared  the  year 
previous  to  planting  by  manuring 
heavily  and  planting  some  crop  that 
requires  frequent  cultivation  in  order 
that  the  manure  may  become  tho'- 
oughly  mixed  with  the  soil.  In  the 
fall  the  land  is  plowed  deep.  It  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  this  condition 
till  spring,  when  it  is  harrowed. 

As  we  grow  only  white  asparagus, 
plants  must  be  set  deeper  than  is  nec- 
essary for  the  green  “grass.”  The 
rows  are  marked  off  4^2  feet  apart. 
The  trenches  in  which  the  roots  ar? 
set  are  made  by  running  a two  horse 
plow  twice  in  the  same  furrow  and 
shoveling  out  the  loose  earth,  making 
a trench  about  ten  inches  deep,  with 
a smooth,  flat  bottom  on  which  to 
set  the  plants,  allowing  the  roots  to 
spread  out  horizontally. 

The  plants  are  now  set  eighteen 
inches  apart  in  the  row,  spreading 
the  roots  out  flat,  and  covering  them 
with  three  inches  of  earth.  In  select- 
ing plants  we  use  only  those  with 
large  buds  and  smooth  roots.  The  next 
thing  to„  do  is  to  keep  out  the  wteds 
by  hoeing.  By  fall  the  trenches  will 
have  almost  filled  up  and  the  plants 
will  be  about  four  feet  high. 

After  the  first  good  freeze  the  tops 
are  cut  off  and  burned.  The  bed  is 
now  covered  with  rotted  manure  and 
plowed.  In  spring  we  harrow  it 
smooth.  It  is  cultivated  thoroughly 
through  the  season,  never  allowing 
any  weeds  to  appear.  It  is  easier  to 
prevent  weeds  than  to  kill  them.  In 
the  fall  they  are  again  manured  and 
plowed  under. 

The  third  year  we  begin  cutting. 
This  is  done  regularly  every  day.  We 
never  miss  a day  throughout  the  entire 
season,  for  if  a day  is  skipped  the 
stalks  grow  too  long  and  become 
tough. 

To  get  tender  asparagus  stalks 
must  be  cut  entirely  under  the  sur- 
face as  soon  as  the  heads  appear,  or 
allowed  to  run  up  ten  or  twelve  inches 
above  the  surface  and  cut  above  the 
ground.  Stalks  half  white  and  half 
green  are  tough  and  bitter. 

We  use  a knife  fourteen  inches  long 
shaped  like  a chisel,  grasping  the  tip 
of  the  asparagus  with  the  fingers  of 
our  hand  and  running  the  knife  into 
the  ground  slanting  so  as  to  cut  the 
stalk  seven  or  eight  inches  below  the 
surface. 

In  spite  of  good  care  and  selection 
there  will  be  a considerable  number 


USE  IHC  BINDER  TWINE  FOR 
SURE-STEADY- ECONOMICAL  RESULTS 


DON’T  experiment  with  binder  twine  of  low  grade 
or  unknown  quality.  Sisal  or  high-grade  Manila, 
bearing  the  IHC  trade-mark,  should  be  your  choice,  _ 

You  can  be  sure  that  they  will  stand  the  necessary  strain.  They  have 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  fiber  in  them  that  insures  strength  to  spare. 

Even-spun,  smooth-running,  no  knots,  thereby  avoiding  tangles  in  the 
twine  box  and  consequent  waste.  These  qualities  give  even  tension — 
which  means  perfect  binding  and  perfect  tying. 

Inferior  binder  twine  is  dear  at  any  price.  It  means  not  only  waste  of 
time  and  poor  work,  but  a waste  of  the  twine  itself,  possible  loss  of  crop 
at  harvest  time;  and  it  is  not  always  full  length  to  the  pound.  Every  ball 
of  I H C twine  is 


Guaranteed  to  be  Full 
Length 


And  every  ball  runs  smooth  and  steady  so  you  can  use  all  of  it. 

Remember,  we  sell  grain  binders.  Naturally,  therefore,  we  are  more 
interested  in  the  quality  of  twine  you  use  than  the  twine  manufacturer 
who  does  not  sell  binders. 

Stick  to  Sigal  or  Standard  Sisal  500-ft.  twine.  If  you  prefer  Manila,  you 
will  economize  by  getting  high-grade  Manila  600-ft.  or  Pure  Manila  650- 
ft.  Don’t  be  fooled  by  a low  price.  Low-grade  Manila  costs  as  much  as 
high-grade  Sisal,  but  isn’t  worth  as  much.  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  farmers 
know.  85  to  90  per  cent,  use  Sisal  and  Standard.  In  any  case,  look  for  IHC 
trade-mark  to  be  sure  of  quality.  Choose  from  any  of  the  following  brands: 
Champion,  Deering,  McCormick,  Milwaukee,  Osborne,  Plano,  International. 

Better  let  your  local  agent  know  well  ahead  of  time  how  much  you  will 
need.  Meanwhile,  if  you  want  more  interesting  facts  on  binder  twine 
write  us  for  particulars. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


U.  S.  A. 


FROST  PREVENTION 


SAVING  FRUIT  CROP  BY  SIMPLE  MEANS 


With  the  possible  exception  of  the  loss  occasioned  by  insect  pests, 
there  is  probably  no  one  cause  of  loss  so  seriously  affecting  fruit  crops 
as  frost. 


THE  BOLTON  ORCHARD  HEATER  and 
BOLTON  AUTOMATIC  FROST  ALARM  THERMOMETER 


will  positively  protect  any  orchard  or  vineyard  from  damage  at  a very 
small  cost.  We  showed  Colorado — we  would  like  to  show  the  Middle 
States.  For  full  information  and  particulars,  address 


THE  FROST  PREVENTION  CO. 

Established  since  1902.  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 


FREE  TRIAL-RIPPLEY  SPRAYERS 


TDV  THFIl/V  When  you  find  them  as  we  claim,  pay  us.  Write 
m today;  get  our  Free  Trial  Offer  and  Catalogue  of 

all  kinds  Sprayers,  Spraying  Solutions,  Whitewashers,  Fireless  Brood- 
ers, Feed  steamers  Egg  Boxes,  etc.  No  Sprayer  on  the  market  equals  Rippley’s 
4 or  5-gallon  Automatic  for  the  price,  for  durability  and  service.  Manufac- 
turing largest  line  of  Automatic  Sprayers  in  United  States.  Write  today  for 
our  Free  Catalog,  telling  when  and  how  to  spray  and  what  solutions  to  use. 


RIPPLEY  MFG.  CO.. 


Dept.  217,  GRAFTON.  ILL. 


Beautiful  Homes 


of  inferior  stalks.  These  are  culled 
out  and  bunched  to  themselves,  and 
if  the  market  is  not  over-supplied, 
sold  for  a cheaper  price,  and  if  the 
market  is  well  supplied  they  are 
thrown  away.  We  do  not  think  much 
of  selling  culls  and  by  keeping  them 
off  the  market  the  better  article  sells 
better.  I will  say,  though,  that  our 
culls  are  as  good  as  the  average  run 
of  asparagus  found  on  the  St.  Joseph 
market.  It  is  bad  policy  to  put  bad 
stuff  on  the  market  in  competition 
with  your  better  grade.  All  you  read- 
ers of  The  Fruit-Grower  know  the 
editor  has  preached  that  right  along. 

If  these  rules  are  followed  there  is 
no  reason  why  everyone  should  not 
succeed  with  asparagus. 

J.  M.  SOMMER. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

The  editor  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
asked  Mr.  Sommer  to  tell  our  readers 
how  he  grows  asparagus — and  now 
you  have  the  story.  This  gentleman 
and  his  father  and  brother  have  for 
years  supplied  the  St.  Joseph  market 
with  asparagus  which  sells  at  a high 
price,  and  it  is  worth  the  money,  for 
it  is  of  very  highest  quality. 

Don’t  do  the  pruning  when  the 
wood  is  frozen  too  solidly.  There 
will  be  plenty  of  mild  days,  but  don’t 
waste  them. 


Every  home  owner  should  have  a copy  of 
our  Brochure  on  Landscape  Gardening,  con- 
taining handsome  photographic  views  and 
many  helpful  suggestions  for  beautifying  the 
Home  surroundings.  10c  each,  postpaid. 
Published  by  Vredenburg  & Co.,  22S  South 
Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


— ■ ■■■  DESTROYS  — 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  every  other  kind  of  Orchard,  Vine- 
yard or  Garden  pests.  Write  for  full 
particulars  and  testimonials. 

HALDEMAN  MFG.  & roN.  CO., 
Spiingfield,  Mo. 


“Equal  to  the  Best  and  Better  than  the 
Rest.” 

SCALIMT 

Stands  at  the  head  of  Lime  and  Sulphur 
solutions.  Requires  no  boiling.  Kills 
all  scale.  Write  for  circular. 

CHESTER  COUNTY  CHEMICAL  CO., 
109  V.  High  Street,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


NOVELTIES!  CAL.  PRIVET! 

Frenen  Asparagus.  Hungarian  Raspberry 
and  Strawberry  plants.  Rare  Shrubs!  Write  1 
today  fur  artistically  illustrated  leaflet. 

SI  rlolTARPV  Grower  of  Novelties. 

• b.  lit  T ADIV  I , Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

Plant  ST.SS  Raspberries 

this  spring  Most  profitable  varieties.  Fruit 
sells  for  big  money.  - 

J.  C.  BOYD  Gay’s  Mills,  Pa. 


“OZARKKILL” 
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LOOKING  NORTH,  ACROSS  "PREWITT’S  PASTURE.”  NOTE  THE  GRADUAL  SLOPE  OF  THE  LAND. 


The  price  of  the  land  in  San  Juan  County, 
New  Mexico,  known  as  the  “Glade  Orchard 
Tract,”  which  was  secured  by  The  Fruit- 

Grower’s  Land  and  Colonization  Depart-  <j.  jqq  00  Per  Acre 
ment,  is  to  be  advanced  Feb.  15,  1 9 1 0,  to  * 


Going  Up 


THIS  was  decided  upon  at  a recent  meet- 
ing of  the  company  owning  the  land.  As 
is  generally  known  by  Fruit-Grower  sub- 
scribers, this  land  was  put  on  sale  in 
September,  the  first  500  acres  to  be  sold  at  $75 
per  acre,  including  perpetual  water-right,  the  next 
500  acre's  at  $85  per  acre,  and  then  the  price  was 
to  be  advanced  to  $100  per  acre  and  upwards. 

The  demand  for  this  land  has  been  very  satis- 
factory, and  the  first  500  acres  was  closed  out  so 
quickly  there  was  no  time  to  announce  increase  to 
the  $85  rate,  and  now  practically  1,000  acres  have 
been  contracted  for  at  $75  per  acre.  The  com- 
pany, following  out  its  announced  program,  will, 
on  February  15,  advance  the  price  of  this  land  to 
$100  per  acre. 

This  price  is  not  guaranteed  for  more  than 
thirty  days,  for  land  is  moving  very  fast  in  that 
section,  and  it  is  likely  the  next  500  acres  will  soon 
be  sold.  Everyone  who  goes  to  see  this  land 
agrees  that  it  is  fine  fruit  soil,  and  with  the  com- 
ing of  the  new  railroad  a great  fruit  section  will 
be  1 uilt  up  there.  Those  who  want  some  of  this 
choice  land,  at  bottom  prices,  should  make  reser- 
vation now. 

Reservations  will  be  accepted  until  February 
15,  1910,  when  the  $100  rate  becomes  effective, 
upon  payment  of  $5  per  acre.  This  deposit  will 
be  accepted  with  the  understanding  that  purchaser 
will  visit  the  land  within  sixty  days;  if  it  does 
not  prove  as  represented,  the  deposit  will  be  re- 
turned. But  if  the  land  is  as  claimed,  the  deposit 
will  apply  on  first  payment. 


If  you  want  some  of  this  choice  land,  make 
your  reservation  now,  and  get  the  benefit  of  the 
rise  in  value. 

Water  from  the  reservoir  will  be  ready  for 
spring  of  1911.  It  had  been  hoped  to  have  the 
dam  ready  to  impound  water  this  spring,  but  the 
engineer  in  charge  does  not  believe  it  safe  to 
promise  reservoir  water  this  season.  Water  from 
the  regular  flow  of  the  LaPlata  River  will  be 
available  until  perhaps  the  middle  of  July,  but 
the  company  will  not  guarantee  to  have  reservoir 
water  ready  at  that  time  to  supply  the  rest  of  the 
season. 

TERMS  ARE  EASY. 

The  terms  upon  which  this  land  is  sold  are 
remarkably  easy:  One-fourth  cash,  7p2  per  cent 

at  end  of  first  year,  10  per  cent  at  end  of  second 
year,  12^4  per  cent  at  end  of  third  year,  and  15 
per  cent  at  end  of  each  of  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
years;  deferred  payments  to  draw  6 per  cent  in- 
terest. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet  describing  this 
land.  Read  what  Fruit-Grower  subscribers  who 
have  investigated  it  say  about  it.  But,  best  of  all, 
go  down  to  see  the  land.  Write  us,  and  we  will 
tell  you  the  best  way  to  reach  the  land,  which  lies 
25  miles  below  Durango,  Colo.,  in  San  Juan 
County,  New  Mexico. 

If  you  want  to  save  money,  send  your  deposit 
of  $5  per  acre  today — if  the  land  is  not  found  as 
represented,  your  money  is  returned  without  any 
hesitation.  For  further  information  address 


The  Fruit-Grower  Land  and  Colonization  Dept.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Growing  Tomatoes  in  the  Home 
Garden. 

From  a very  dainty  little  booklet, 
'Tomato  Facts,”  issued  by  the  Liv- 
ingston Seed  Company,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  The  Fruit-Grower  reprints  one 
oJ  the  chapters  on  the  above  subject. 
This  little  booklet,  by  the  way,  is  not 
sent  out  free,  but  will  be  mailed  for 
i 10  cents,  and  with  it  goes  a duebill 
good  for  this  amount  with  first  order. 
Here  is  what  this  booklet  says  about 
practical  tomato-growing  for  the 
home  garden: 

"'Seeds  should  be  sown  any  time 
attei  the  middle  of  March  up  to  mid- 
dle ol  April  in  the  house  in  boxes  or 
m a hotbed.  Place  the  rows  about 
tour  inches  apart  and  sow  the  seed 
• hiiily  one-half  inch  deep.  When  the 
ycung  seedlings  are  about  three 
inches  high  they  should  be  transplant- 
ed ir  another  box  or  bed  to  stand 
three  inches  apart  each  way;  or  they 
inaj  be  planted  into  two  or  two  and 
a halt-inch  pots  which  should  be 
placed  ir  a moderately  warm  place. 
Give  plenty  of  air  to  the  young  plants 
during  bright,  sunny  days,  so  as  to 
harder  them  and  ket  them  sturdy  and 
s.rcng  The  last  week  in  May,  they 
ma>  with  perfect  safety,  be  set  out 
mic  the  open  ground,  planting  them 
ttiree  tc  four  feet  apart  each  way. 
Dwart  kinds  of  upright  growth  may 
be  planted  as  close  as  two  feet  apart 
each  way.  They  delight  in  well-en- 
riched soil — the  richer  the  soil  the 
better  the  returns. 

‘‘Tomatoes  will  do  well  in  most  any 
soil  although  a moderately  rich  loamy 
cla>  is  best  for  their  ideal  develop- 
ment Do  not  get  the  soil  too  rich, 
as  this  will  create  the  tendency  in 
the  plants  to  grow  too  much  vines 
ana  not  set  enough  fruit.  Judicious 
pruning  of  the  vines  is  advisable.  It 
should  be  done  after  the  second  set 
of  crown  clusters  has  formed.  Re- 
duce the  plant  to  four  of  the  strongest 
branches,  pinching  out  the  tops  of 
them  after  the  plant  gets  about  three 
to  four  feet  tall.  Training  j:he  plants 
to  stakes  is  an  excellent  method,  as  it 
wili  not  only  give  the  sun  a chance 
tc  ripen  the  tomatoes  earlier  and 
more  evenly,  but  it  will  also  make  cul- 
tivation easy,  keep  the  fruit  off, the 
ground,  and  prevent  loss  by  rot  or 
wet  weather. 

“Cultivate  the  ground  freely  from 
the  time  the  plants  are  set  out  to  the 
time  you  see  ripe  fruit.  A neglect  of 
diligent  hoeing  is  a more  frequent 
cause  of  unsatisfactory  returns  from 
tomato  culture,  than  poor  soil,  un- 
favorable weather  conditions  or  any 
of  the  various  causes  which  we  are 
apt  to  blame  when  things  do  not 
grow  right.  Too  deep  cultivation 
would  seriously  disturb  the  many  fine 
feeding  roots  which  penetrate  the 
ground  in  all  directions  around  the 
base  of  the  plants  after  they  are  in 
the  open  ground  four  or  five  weeks. 
Fot  best  results,  hoe  shallow  or  stir 
the  soil  frequently  with  a rake  so  as 
to  keep  the  crust  broken  and  have  a 
regular  dust  mulch  around  the  plants. 

“Good  seeds,  sturdy  plants,  a fairly 
rich  soii,  liberal  and  correct  cultiva- 
tion and  a judicious  amount  of  water 
ar.c  sunshine  are  all  that  is  required 
tc  be  successful  with  tomatoes.” 
From  this  same  little  booklet  we 
republish  three  recipes  for  preparing 
tomatoes  which  may  not  have  been 
tried  by  some  of  our  readers.  The 
last  one  is  especially  fine,  and  to- 
matoes fried  in  this  way  will  beat 
fried  eggplant  all  to  pieces: 

“Tc  Can  Tomatoes  Whole. — Drop 
tomatoes  into  hot  water  only  long 
enough  to  loosen  the  skin;  peel  and 
carefully  remove  the  stem  end  until 
no  green  core  remains.  Pack  them 
into  good,  self-sealing  glass  cans  as 
closely  as  possible  without  breaking 
th  e tomatoes;  wrap  a cold  wet  towel 
about  the  can  and  turn  over  the  to- 
; matoes  boiling  hot  water,  pouring  it 
i slowly  so  that  the  water  will  run  into 
ah  the  crevices.  Allow  the  can  to 
overflow,  so  as  to  get  out  all  air 
bubbles;  then  put  on  the  cover,  al- 
ways using  new  rubber  bands.  Have 
ready  a wash  boiler  partly  full  of 
be. ling  water;  set  it  on  the  floor,  and 


as  fast  as  the  cans  are  filled  with  fruit 
and  sealed,  put  them  into  the  boiler. 
The  water  should  cover  the  cans  in 
the  boiler.  Finally  put  on  the  cover 
and  let  boiler  stand  until  water  be- 
comes cold. 

“Stuffed  . Tomatoes.— Prepare  by 
cutting  out  with  a knife  the  core  of 
the  tomato.  Take  out  about  an  inch 
to  an  inch  and  a half  across  and  per- 
haps about  the  same  in  depth.  This 
space  is  then  filled  with  bread  crumbs 
that  have  been  mixed  with  a little 
onion  to  give  them  flavor;  then  put  in 
the  oven  and  bake  until  the  tomatoes 
are  quite  brown;  takes  from  20  to  30 
minutes. 

“Fried  Tomatoes.— Take  good,  firm, 
ripe  tomatoes,  not  too  ripe,  scald  and 
peel  and  cut  in  slices  about  half  an 
inch  thick.  Get  the  skillet  hot,  put  in 
a piece  of  good  butter  about  the  size 


of  an  egg.  Fry  the  slices  in  this  slowly 
and  turn  carefully  when  well  done 
and  brown.  Season  with  salt  and 
pepper  while  frying.  Lift  the  slices 
out  when  well  done,  placing  them  on 
a warm  platter.  Have  ready  a tea- 
spoonful of  flour  mixed  with  three- 
fourths  cup  of  cream  and  a little  salt 
with  which  to  make  the  gravy.  Pour 
the  gravy  over  the  tomatoes  and  serve 
at  once.  Try  these  on  slices  of  toasted 
bread.” 

Highland  Park  College,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  Spring  Quarter  Opens 
February  22,  1910. 

The  second  half  of  the  present 
school  year  begins  February  22,  1910. 
New  students  may  enter  all  depart- 
ments then  quite  as  well  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year.  New 


classes  will  be  organized  in  all  de- 
partments, including  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  Law,  all  branches  of 
Normal  and  Primary  work  for  teach- 
ers, Pharmacy  and  Chemistry.  En- 
gineering, including  civil,  electrical, 
mechanical  and  steam  engineering, 
traction  engineering,  automobile  en- 
gineering for  chauffeurs  and  machin- 
ists, and  regular  machinists’  course. 
Also  classes  in  all  departments  of 
Music  and  Oratory,  Commercial 
Courses,  Shorthand  and  Typewriting, 
Pen  Art  and  Telegraphy.  The  last 
half  of  the  school  year  is  divided  into 
two  quarters  of  twelve  weeks  each. 
Some  of  the  special  courses  mention- 
ed above  may  be  completed  in  twelve 
weeks.  Several  of  them  may  be  com- 
pleted in  the  twenty-four  weeks. 

I Write  for  catalogue  and  special  infor- 
| mation  of  course  in  which  you  are 
I interested. 
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Denver's  Great  Apple  Show 


Denver's  first  great  apple  show, 
January  3 to  8,  was  a great  success 
The  official  title  of  the  show  is  Col- 
orado National  Apple  Exposition, 
anei  it  was  held  under  the  direction  of 
apple  growers  of  Colorado  and  the 
Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
shew  was  held  in  Denver’s  fine  au- 
ditorium, which  is  an  ideal  place  for 
such  an  exhibition.  The  building  is 
well-lighted,  and  otherwise  well  ar- 
ranged, but  it  was  really  too  small, 
ape?  the  next  show  will  require  a great 
deal  more  room. 

The  bulk  of  the  exhibits  came  from 
( dorado  and  New  Mexico,  but  there 
was  a bbera)  sprinkling  of  exhibits 
/ton:  Washington  and  Oregon,  and  in 
the  pl-ne  exhibits  Iowa  was  well  rep- 
je.‘entea  and  there  were  other  ex- 
hibits from  as  far  east  as  Maryland. 
J was  noted  that  decidedly  the  largest 
number  of  varieties  were  shown  from 


the  judging  by  Prof.  C.  P.  Close  of 
Maryland  and  other  well-known  hor- 
ticulturists. 

Apple  Queen  Chosen. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of 
the  show  was  the  choosing  and 
crowning  of  the  apple  queen.  The 
different  towns  of  Colorado  where  ap- 
ples are  grown  had  sent  representa- 
tives to  Denver,  to  contest  for  the 
honor  of  being  chosen  as  apple  queen. 
Each  contestant  was  accompanied  by 
a loyal  lot  of  subjects,  and  they 
worked  hard  that  the  representative 
of  their  district  might  be  chosen.  The 
people  of  Denver  eruertained  these 
young  ladies  during  the  week,  and 
when  Miss  Mabel  Skinner  of  Fruita 
was  finally  chosen  apple  queen,  the 
other  contestants  acknowledged 
themselves  as  loyal  subjects  of  the 
queen,  and  served  as  maids  of  honor 


different  varieties  are  used  to  make 
up  the  car. 

Nelson  Bros.,  Paonia,  were  award- 
ed the  third  premium,  on  a mixed  car; 
this  exhibit  included  a number  of  va- 
rieties, and  Grimes  Golden  showed  up 
prominently  among  the  different 
sorts. 

The  premium  for  the  best  car  of 
Missouri  Pippin  went  to  the  North 
Fork  Fruit-Growers’  Association, 
Paonia. 

The  carlot  class  was  the  one  in 
which  interest  chiefly  centered,  and 
there  was  some  criticism  of  the  plac- 
ing of  the  awards,  but  fair-minded 
men  could  see  no  room  for  such  crit- 
icism. The  Grand  Junction  car  was 
certainly  better  packed  than  any  of 
the  other  entries,  and  it  was  entitled 
to  the  award  it  received. 

The  special  premium  for  best  ex- 
hibit from  any  state  other  than  Col- 
orado was  awarded  to  San  Juan  Coun- 
ty, N.  M.,  second  premium  to  F.  A. 
Hilm  Company,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

The  first  premium  for  best  display 


JUST  T 


PRIZE-WINNING  CAR  LOAD  AT  DENVER  SHOW. 


outside  territory,  for  Colorado  or- 
chards as  a rule,  are  planted  to  com- 
mercial sorts,  and  the  little-known 
varieties  were  not  entered  for  pre- 
miums by  growers  of  that  state. 

The  growers  of  the  Grand  Valley, 
Delta  County,  which  includes  the 
Paonia  district,  the  Montezuma  val- 
ley, the  Canon  City  district,  and  San 
Juan  County,  New  Mexico,  were  the 
districts  most  largely  represented  with 
exhibits.  All  these  districts  were  rep- 
resented with  entries  in  the  carlot 
class,  there  being  nine  entries  for  the 
$1,000  premium  awarded  for  best  car- 
load The  carload  entries  were  ar- 
ranged in  parallel  rows  in  the  main 
aiena  of  the  auditorium,  the  entries  in 
the  five-box,  ten-box  and  other 
classes  being  grouped  about  these 
largei  exhibits.  The  plate  exhibits 
were  arranged  in  the  basement,  and 
to  show  the  work  which  was  cut  out 
tot  the  judges  we  need  only  say  there 
were  fifty-five  entries  for  the  best 
plate  of  Jonathans;  there  were  about 
as  many  entries  of  Ben  Davis,  Gano, 
Winesap  Rome  Beauty  and  other 
well-known  varieties,  and  frequently 
the  judges  had  a hard  time  in  placing 
the  ribbons. 

The  judging  was  under  the  super- 
vision of  Prof.  Wendell  Paddock 
formerly  horticulturist  of  the  Colo- 
rado Experiment  Station,  but  now 
connected  with  the  Ohio  station  in 
same  capacity.  He  was  assisted  in 


at  her  coronation.  Governor  Shafroth 
crowned  the  queen  with  great  cere- 
mony on  the  night  before  the  show 
closed,  and  the  affair  was  one  of  the 
interesting  features  of  the  show. 

Another  feature  of  the  show  which 
impressed  an  outsider  was  the  loyalty 
of  the  people  of  the  different  fruit 
districts  to  their  own  territory.  Spe- 
cial trains  were  run  from  all  parts  of 
the  state,  and  such  places  as  Paonia 
were  represented  with  a loyal  crowd 
of  boosters,  headed  by  a band,  which 
made  music  at  every  opportunity. 
Everyone  was  willing  to  admit  that 
there  were  plenty  of  good  fruit  dis- 
tricts— yet  each  held  to  the  belief  that 
his  own  particular  place  was  just  a 
little  better  than  any  other  district. 

Grand  Junction  Wins  the  Big  Prize. 

The  Grand  Junction  Fruit-Growers’ 
Association  won  the  first  premium  in 
the  carlot  class,  with  a car  of  fruit 
of  several  ivarieties.  Winesap  un- 
doubtedly showed  up  better  in  this 
exhibit  than  any  other  variety;  Rome 
Beauty,  Jonathan  and  Ben  Davis  were 
the  other  varieties  which  made  up 
this  car. 

The  second  premium  in  this  class 
went  to  the  Fruita  Fruit  & Produce 
Association  of  Fruita,  which  exhibited 
a straight  car  of  Black  Ben  Davis. 
It  is  unquestionably  true  that  in  a 
carlot  exhibit  an  entry  of  one  variety 
makes  a better  showing  than  where 


by  any  individual  from  outside  Col- 
orado went  to  J.  W.  Murphy,  Glen- 
wood,  Iowa;  second  to  Fred  Benham, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Mr.  Murphy 
had  a good  exhibit  of  plates  of  dif- 
ferent varieties,  and  took  his  share 
of  the  premiums.  This  exhibitor  has 
shown  his  fruit  at  many  shows  during 
the  past  season,  and  has  a long  string 
of  ribbons  to  his  credit. 

The  premium  for  best  display  from 
any  district  was  awarded  to  Grand 
Junction  Fruit-Growers’  Association; 
second  to  the  Surface  Creek  District. 

Fine  Fruit  from  Washington. 

It  had  been  announced  that  several 
carloads  of  apples  from  the  great 
Spokane  show  would  be  exhibited  at 
Denver,  but  such  was  not  the  case. 
However,  there  were  a few  boxes  of 
fancy  fruit  from  Washington,  some 
of  which  had  been  shown  at  Spokane, 
and  this  fruit  proved  a revelation  to 
some  of  the  Colorado  growers.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  never  before  had  they 
been  so  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
good  packing  of  fruit  pays,  as  they 
were  by  this  fruit  from  Washington. 
Colorado  grows  fine  apples,  of  good 
varieties,  but  attention  has  not  been 
given  to  the  grading  and  packing  of 
fruit  as  has  been  the  case  in  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon,  and  perhaps  Idaho. 
The  Colorado  “jumble  pack”  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  thing  for  fancy  fruit  for 
exhibition  purposes,  at  any  rate. 


SWEET  CORN 

Do  not  let  this  season  pass  without 
giving:  Ordway’s  Golden  Sweet  Corn  a 
trial.  It  is  a wonderful  variety,  because 
it  is  early,  tender,  juicy  and  sweet. 

Ordway’s  Golden 

There  is  no  corn  that  can  compare 
with  it.  Carefully  selected  seed  sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  price:  Trial  packet. 

10c;  half  pint.  ISc;  pint.  30c;  quart,  55c! 
Send  for  circular.  Address 

O.P.ORDWAY 

Saxonville  Massachusetts 


ONE  YEAR  CHERRY  TREES 

are  ideal  for  the  planter.  Our  trees  have 
made  an  extra  good  growth  this  season, 
and  are  as  large  as  many  two-year  we 
have  seen.  The  one-year  is  much  the 
better  tree  to  plant,  because  you  will  get 
more  of  them  to  live.  They  are  young 
and  thrifty  and  the  shock  of  transplant- 
ing- is  not  so  great  as  it  is  to  an  older 
tree.  We  are  making  a specialty  of 
growing  cherry  and  can  furnish  you  the 
best  on  the  market.  Send  for  our  cherry 
circular  and  ask  for  prices.  Some  cherry 
orchards  netted  over  $1,000  per  acre  last 
summer.  Do  not  delay  any  longer,  but 
get  in  line  for  some  such  profits. 

Hardy  grafted  Pecans  all  sold  that  we 
had  to  offer  this  year. 

H.  M.  SIMPSON  & SONS, 
VINCENNES,  - INDIANA. 


Trees!  Trees! 

fruit  Trees.  Shade  Trees.  Forest  Tree 
Seedlings  and  no  end  of  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs  and  Roses. 

In  any  number,  from  one  tree  to  100,- 
000.  We  are  out  to  be  your  nurseryman, 
for  which  we  make  no  charge,  and  you 
need  a nurseryman,  just  as  much  as  you 
need  a doctor  or  lawyer.  Command  us. 
whether  you  buy  trees  from  us  or  some 
one  else.  Also  send  for  our  50-page  illus- 
trated, descriptive  catalogue,  entitled 
Special  Planters'  Price  List;  it’s  full  of 
mighty  wholesome  information.  Send  for 
this  hook  today;  it  is  as  free  as  the 
flowers  in  May. 

(Save  the  retail  selling  agent’s  com- 
mission and  expense.) 

HYDE  PARK  NURSERY  COMPANY, 
Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 


200,000 
CLARK  SEEDLING 
StrawberryPlants 

The  Kind  That  Made  Hood  River 
Famous 

NURSERY  FRUIT  TREES  ONLY, 
and  only  the  best  varieties. 

W.  C.  Hopson,  Milton,  Oregon 


Trooc  From 

1 1 C C o Chanute 

REAR  FRUIT  YOU  BET! 

That’s  why  they  all  want  them. 

Write  today  for  our  great  $10  Combina- 
tion offer. 

CHANUTE  NURSERIES 
JAMES  TRUITT  & SONS,  CHANUTE,  KAN. 


Dahlias,  Roses,  Cannas,  Gladioli 

For  fifteen  years  we  have  sold  guaran- 
teed bulbs,  all  over  the  world.  If  you 
are  looking  for  up-to-date  Dahlias  send 
for  free  catalog  to  The  Eastern  Dahlia 
King,  the  largest  Dahlia  grower  in 
America. 

J.  K.  ALEXANDER, 

East  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts. 


SPRAY 


Decrease  you  loss 
from  Scale  and 
Fungous  diseases 
by  using  Cooper's 


Spray  Fluids — 

latest  scientific  success.  Write  for  32-page 
Booklet  ‘'C,'’  containing  testimony  from 
American  Growers — Its  free — a postal  card 
brings  it. 


Willm.  Cooper  & Nephews 


64  TV.  Illinois  Street.  Chicago. 


TRUE  to 
NAME 


FIFTY  VARIETIES  OF 

STRAWBERRYPLANTS 

well  rooted;  also  other  small  fruit  plants. 
Six  varieties  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes.  Standard 
varieties  of  Garden  Seed.  Vegetable  Plants 
of  all  kinds  in  sason.  Send  for  catalogue. 
Ill  SCHNELL,  GLASGOW,  MISSOURI. 

RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

1 n each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
«9io  Bicycle.  IVrite  for  special  offer. 

We  Ship  on  Approval  ivithout  a cent 
deposit,  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 
and  Prepay  freight  on  every  bicycle. 

_ FACTORY  PRICES  on  bicycles. tires 
_ sundries.  Do  not  buy  until  you  receive  our  cat- 
alogs and  learn  our  unheard  of  price  sand  marvelous  special  offer. 
Tires,  coaster  brake  rear  wheels,  lamps,  sundries,  half  prices, 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dapt.  r_267  Chicago,  III 


LEARN  TO  WRITE  ^Ufm°omur  FREE 

booklet.  Luther  System,  71  Risley.  Morton  Park,  111. 


50 


COLORED  POST  CARDS 


15c 


Lovely  Art,  Birthday,  Flowers. 

Views,  etc.  Big  catalog  free. 

DRAPER  PRINTING  CO.,  DES  MOINES.  LA. 
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CUSHMAN 

SPRAVING 
MACHINE 


men  IS 


Built  in  Three  Sizes 


Capacities 
5,  10  and  13 
gal.  per  min. 


We  received  HIGHEST  HONORS  and  GOLD 
MEDAL  for  the  best  POWER  SPRAYER  at  the 

National  Horticultural  Congress,  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  Nov.  15-20 

As  the  orchardist  takes  pride  in  placing  on  the  market  the  highest  quality  fruit, 
so  we  take  pride  in  producing  the  Highest  Quality  Sprayer. 

Our  ambition  from  the  start  has  been  not  simply  to  make  a fairly  good  ma- 
chine and  sell  lots  of  ’em;  not  one  just  a little  better  than  some  of  them,  but  to 

build  the  best  of  them  all. 

Our  first  experimental  machine  (built  in  1902  and  still  doing  good  service  at 
200  pounds  pressure),  says  we  started  right.  We’ve  improved  every  year  and  “The 
Cushman  Quality  Spraying  Machine”  is  so  far  in  the  lead  today  that  the  others 
are  tumbling  over  each  other  with  imitating  features.  Note  how  some  adopted  our 
agitator  system  and  bronze  ball  valves  on  their  1910  machines  for  the  first  time. 
They  think  these  features  will  help  the  efficiency  of  their  outfits,  and  they  will; 
we’ve  tried  them  for  years. 

But  we  have  many  other  features  which  will  continue  to  be  exclusive  for  they 
are  protected  by  patents. 

When  you  buy  see  that  you  get  quality — the  kind  that  will  stay  with  you  for 
years  to  come. 

At  the  recent  National  Horticultural  Congress  held  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
more  awards  were  given  on  apples  which  had  been  sprayed  with  the  Cushman 
machines  than  on  all  others  combined. 

Among  these  was  the  C.  E.  Mincer  collection,  grown  at  Hamburg,  Iowa,  which 
needs  no  comment,  for  it  was  fully  described  in  December  Fruit-Grower,  and  this 
issue  contains  a complete  story  of  the  orchard.  For  new  catalogue  address 

CUSHMAN  POWER  SPRAYER  COMPANY 

LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


A Remarkable  Picture 
for  5 minutes  of  your  time 

We  desire  to  hear  from  all  orchardists  hav- 
ing- trees  of  the  genuine  Stark  Delicious  apple 
— the' number  of  trees,  their  age  from  planting, 
and  any  other  information  the  writer  believes 
will  be  of  interest  and  help  to  us  in  bringing 
the  record  of  this  famous  variety  up-to-date. 

For  every  such  letter,  we  will  send  its  writer 
a wonderful  picture  of  a group.  of  Stark  De- 
licious, reproduced  in  four  colors  from  an  oil 
painting  by  C.  P.  REAM,  the  world’s  greatest 
painter  of  fruit.  The  reproduction  is  13  by  18 
inches  in  size  and  when  framed  makes  a picture 
that  will  adorn  the  wall  of  any  home. 

Sit  down  now  and  write  your  letter  now — it 
will  take  but  five  minutes  of  your  time.  You 
will  feel  more  than  repaid  when  the  picture 
reaches  you.  Address 

Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  & Orchards  Co. 

Record  Dept.,  Louisiana,  Missouri 


A Full  Line  of 


Along  side  the  fancy-packed  boxes 
from  Washington  it  looked  very  com- 
monplace— although  we  should  say, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Colorado 
growers,  that  as  a rule  they  are  still 
a long  way  ahead  of  growers  in  the 
Middle  West  and  in  the  Eastern  states 
in  their  packing  methods. 

Another  thing  which  Colorado 
growers  learned  at  the  show  was  that 
j;  it  will  hardly  be  the  proper  thing  to 
take  their  commercial-packed  fruit  and 
I enter  for  premiums  in  competition 
with  other  apples  which  have  been 
packed  for  that  special  purpose.  It  is 
said  that  many  exhibitors  simply  took 
the  apples  as  they  were  packed  last 
fall,  without  considering  that  show 
fruit  needs  to  be  at  least  a lktle  bet- 
ter than  fruit  which  is  to  be  sold  in 
the  regular  way. 

The  statement  was  repeatedly  made 
that  the  show  will  be  worth  thousands 
of  dollars  to  the  apple  growers  of  Col- 
orado, in  showing  them  in  the  most 

[forcible  way,  the  character  of  fruit 
their  apples  compete  with  on  the  mar- 
kets of  the  country.  When  the  prem- 
iums were  finally  awarded,  it  was 
found  that  the  apples  from  Washing- 
ton carried  away  more  ribbons  than 
they  were  entitled  to  by  reason  of  the 
number- of  entries — they  won  because 
of  the  careful  grading  and  packing  of 
the  fruit.  Ellsworth  France  of  We- 
natchee won  a fine  lot  of  premiums; 
he  is  an  experienced  exhibitor,  and  he 
showed  the  Colorado  growers  a thing 
or  two  which  will  help  them  here- 
after, not  only  in  preparing  fruit  for 
exhibit  purposes,  but  in  packing  ap- 
ples for  market. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Miller  and  associates  from 
Austin,  had  a fine  lot  of  entries  for 
plate  premiums,  and  these  gentlemen 
carried  away  their  share  of  the^money. 
The  growers  in  the  Surface  creek  dis- 
trict had  planned  their  exhibit  well, 
and  they  won  more  than  their  share 
of  premiums. 

Popular  Varieties  in  Colorado. 

Without  disparaging-  any  other  va- 
rieties, we  believe  it  can  be  safely  said 
that  the  popular  varieties  in  Colorado, 
as  evidenced  by  the  exhibits,  are  Jon- 
athan, Rome  Beauty  and  Winesap,  in 
about  the  order  named.  For  years 
Jonathan  has  been  the  great  stand-by, 
and  as  it  grows  in  Colorado  it  is_  a 
mighty  fine  variety.  The  Colorado 
Jonathan  is  not  so  large  as  this  va- 
riety grows  in  Washington  or  in 
Southern  Idaho,  at  lower  altitudes,  but 
it  has  finer  texture  and  will  keep  much 
longer.  As  a commercial  variety,  the 
lower  altitudes  can  hardly  compete 
with  Colorado  in  growing  Jonathan 
as  a winter  variety. 

A feature  of  the  show  which  caused 
comment  was  the  small  showing  of 
Grimes  Golden  in  the  exhibits.  This 

! variety  grows  to  perfection  in  Colo- 
rado, and  yet  it  seems  to  be  little 
planted  by  those  setting  out  new  or- 
chards. The  objection  to  this  variety 
is  that  its  color  is  against  it;  a bruise 
makes  a dark  spot,  and  the  fruit  has 
to  be  handled  very  carefully. 

The  apple  of  light  color  which 
showed  up  most  favorably  was  un- 
questionably White  Winter  Pearmain. 
This  variety  is  at  home  in  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico,  and  perhaps  reaches 
its  highest  development  there.  This 
apple  is  not  the  rich  golden  color  of 
Grimes,  being  more  of  a greenish-yel- 
low, but  when  grown  in  the  sunny 
climate  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico 
the  apples  take  on  a beautiful  blush, 
and  this  more  than  compensates  for 

I the  duller  color  of  the  body  of  the 
apple.  The  tree  is  a good  one,  the 
apple  is  of  high  quality  and  sells  well 
although  it  is  not  known  on  some  of 
the  markets  of  the  country.  This  va- 
riety will  stand  more  rough  handling 

I than  perhaps  any  other  light-colored 
apple  grown,  and  when  it  becomes 
better  known  on  the  best  markets  of 
the  United  States  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
White  Winter  Pearmain  will  become 
a very  popular  sort.  Mark  the  pre- 
dictions, please. 

Fine  Delicious  From  Colorado. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  surprise  the 
growers  from  Washington  received  at 
the  show  was  to  find  that  the  De- 
licious as  grown  in  Colorado  is  a more 
beautiful  apple  than  the  same  variety 


grown  in  Washington.  The  Colorado 
Delicious  takes  on  a higher  color,  the 
flesh  is  finer-grained  and  much  more 
solid.  The  corrugations  at  the  blos- 
som end  are  not  so  marked  as  they 
are  on  apples  grown  in  Washington, 
and  the  entire  apple  is  not  so  long, 
being  more  “squatty”  in  shape.  Un- 
questionably the  finest  box  of  apples 
in  the  entire  show  was  a box  of  De- 
licious grown  in  Garfield  County,  in 
the  upper  Grand  Valley,  tip  to  the 
present  time  more  Delicious  apples 
have  come  from  the  Wenatchee  and 
Hood  River  Valleys  than  from  any 
other  fruit  district,  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  finest  box  of  this  variety 
ever  sent  out  from  these  districts 
never  excelled  the  boxes  from  Gar- 
field County,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
equaled  the  Colorado  fruit.  This  va- 
riety seems  to  do  well  in  all  of  the 
fruit  districts  of  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico.  Some  beautiful  boxes  were 
shown  from  the  Ivountze  orchard,  near 
Denver,  and  there  were  some  equally 
fine  boxes  from  the  Montezuma  Val- 
ley, in  Southwestern  Colorado.  This 
variety  is  grown  at  an  altitude  of 
6,700  feet  near  Durango,  and  the  gen- 
tleman growing  it  there  claims  it  is 
equal  to  the  best  specimens  shown  at 
Denver,  if  indeed  it  is  not  better. 

Nine  boxes  of  Delicious  were  sold 
at  the  close  of  the  show  at  $15  per 
box — no  fancy  bidding,  but  simply  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  those  who  had 
seen  the  fruit  to  get  a box  of  these 
choice  specimens. 

Winter  Banana  also  showed  up  well 
in  the  exhibits.  We  have  seen  larger 
specimens  of  this  variety  from  the 
Hood  River  Valley,  but  never  saw  as 
fine  apples  from  any  other  part  of 
the  country  as  were  shown  here.  The 
Colorado-grown  Banana,  in  fact,  are 
the  best  specimens  of  this  variety  we 
have  seen,  and  the  apples  are  very 
beautiful  to  behold.  Of  a rich,  waxy 
golden  color,  the  side  of  the  apple 
nearest  the  sun  takes  on  the  most 
beautiful  blush,  and  a well-packed  box  ■ 
will  attract  attention  for  its  beauty. 
This  variety  is  not  of  the  highest 
quality,  according  to  our  opinion,  but 
it  is  mildly  sub-acid,  and  many  peo- 
ple esteem  it  highly.  The  objection 
to  the  Winter  Banana  is  that  the  fruit 
bruises  more  easily,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  winter  apple  grown,  and 
it  must  be  handled  with  the  greatest 
care.  If  for  shipment,  the  apples 
should  certainly  be  wrapped,  and  it 
would  not  be  a bad  idea  to  have  cor- 
rugated paper  between  the  layers  of 
fruit,  to  lessen  the  bruising.  A box 
of  Winter  Banana,  grown  in  the  Up- 
per Grand  Valley,  near  Silt,  sold  for 
$52.50,  and  was  sent  to  President 
Taft. 

During  the  show  various  bands  and 
a good  orchestra  furnished  musical 
numbers.  A good  part  of  the  time 
during  the  afternoon  some  sort  of  a 
program  was  carried  on  from  the 
stage,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  the  ad- 
dresses were  not  appreciated  by  the 
crowds  present.  It  would  seem  to  be 
a mistake  to  try  to  have  a program 
of  this  kind  in  a room  where  thou- 
sands of  persons  were  admiring  the 
exhibits  and  there  was  naturally 
much  noise  and  confusion.  Part  of 
the  exhibits  extended  up  to  the  stage, 
and  while  the  program  was  in  prog- 
ress visitors  could  not  inspect  the  ex- 
hibits which  were  cut  off  in  this  way. 

In  the  basement  a model  kitchen 
had  been  established,  and  apples  pre- 
pared in  various  ways  were  served  to 
those  who  wished  a horticultural 
lunch. 

At  various  places  cider  was  offered 
for  sale,  but  good  apples  to  eat  were 
scarce;  in  fact,  they  were  not  to  be 
had,  except  at  the  booth  of  Stark 
Bro’s  Nurseries  & Orchards  Com- 
pany, where  specimens  of  Delicious 
were  distributed  as  long  as  the  sup- 
ply lasted.  Next  year  it  is  hoped  that 
persons  whose  appetites  have  been 
whetted  by  the  sight  and  smell  of  the 
apples  can  find  places  where  they  can 
buy  good  apples  to  appease  their 
hunger. 

One  day  during  the  show  an  apple- 
packing contest  was  held,  the  first 
prize  going  to  Peter  Jackson  of  Den- 
, ver.  the  second  to  George  Sykes  of 


APPLE  TREES 

2 YEAR  $12  PER  100 


Chicago.  Speed,  neatness,  firmness, 
etc.,  counted  in  this  contest. 

Altogether,  the  first  Denver  show 
was  a very  successful  affair.  Finan- 
cially, the  exposition  was  not  a suc- 
cess, but  it  was  not  expected  to  be, 


PEAR  AND  CHERRY 


and  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce made  good  the  deficit.  It  is 
likely  that  another  show  will  b?  neld 
next  season,  and  it  is  safe  ;o  aredici. 
that  it  will  be  a much  greater  success 
than  the  one  held  this  vear.  Colorado 


THE  FINEST  YET.  ALSO  PEACH, 
PLUM  AND  ALL  SMALL  FRUITS 


GET  MY  PRICES 


SUNNY  SLOPE  NURSERY  HANNIBAL,  MO. 
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growers  are  aroused  to  the  impor- 
tance of  improving  their  grading  and 
packing,  and  such  exhibits  as  the  one 
recently  held  will  do  much  toward 
bringing  about  the  desired  improve- 
ment. 

Who  Won  the  Premiums. 

As  stated  before,  the  first  premium 
for  car  load  exhibit  was  won  by  the 
Grand  Junction  Fruit-Growers’  Asso- 
ciation, the  second  by  the  Fruita 
Fruit  & Produce  Association,  and 
the  third  by  Nelson  Bros.,  Paonia. 

The  Brother  Jonathan  cup  for  best 
three  boxes  of  Jonathans  was  won  by 
A.  A.  Ebersol,  Paonia. 

Some  of  the  other  premiums  were 
awarded  as  follows,  first,  second  and 
third  premiums  being  awarded  in  or- 
der given: 

Ten-box  pack,  for  associations  or 
counties — Round  Crest  Fruit  Co.,  Canon 
City;  Grand  Junction  Fruit  Growers 
Ass’n,  Grand  Junction;  Paonia  Fruit 
Exchange  Co.,  Paonia. 

Ten-box  pack  for  individuals — Ells- 
worth France,  Wenatchee,  Wash.;  New- 
ton B.  King,  Canon  City;  L.  H.  Titch- 
enai,  Cashmere,  Wash. 

Five-box  pack,  for  individuals — L.  H. 
Titchenal,  Cashmere,  Wash.;  J.  M. 


Crab  apple  jelly — Mrs.  Alice  Wyman, 
Paonia,  second. 

Preserved  apples — Mrs.  D.  S.  Moore, 
Canon  City;  Mrs.  M.  E.  Snow,  Canon 
City;  Mrs.  Alice  Wyman,  Paonia. 

Pickled  apples — Mrs.  M.  E.  Snow, 
Canon  City;  Mrs.  D.  S.  Moore,  Canon 
City;  Mrs.  Alice  Wyman,  Paonia. 

Apple  marmalade — Mrs.  D.  S.  Moore, 
Canon  City;  Mrs.  Alice  Wyman,  Paonia. 

Apple  vinegar — Mrs.  M.  E.  Snow, 
Canon  City;  Boulder  County;  W.  T. 
Bozman,  Cortez. 

Sweepstakes — Mrs.  D.  S.  Moore,  Can- 
on City. 

Factory-made  by-products  — Premi- 
ums for  cider,  apple  butter,  jelly  and 
vinegar  won  by  the  Orchard  Products 
Co.,  Denver. 

Premiums  for  evaporated  apples, 
evaporated  prunes  and  peaches  won  by 
the  Paonia  Fruit  Exchange  Co.,  Paonia. 

Sweepstakes  for  factory-made  by- 
products— The  Paonia  Fruit  Exchange 
Co.,  Paonia;  The  Orchard  Products  Co., 
Denver. 

Plate  Exhibits. 

Duchess  of  Oldenburg — F.  O.  Har- 
rington, Williamsburg,  la.;  J.  W.  Mur- 
phy, Glenwood,  la. 

Sops  of  Wine — Third  prize,  Fred  Ben- 
ham,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Bailey  Sweet — Second  prize,  Boulder 
County. 

Wealthy — F.  O.  Harrington,  Wil- 
liamsburg, la.;  J.  W.  Murphy,  Glen- 
wood. Ia.;  Boulder  County. 

Maiden  Blush — J.  W.  Murphy,  Glen- 
wood, la.;  Boulder  County. 

Buckingham — Second  prize,  Boulder 
County. 


F.  O.  Harrington,  Williamsburg,  la.;  C. 
C.  Agnew,  Grand  Junction. 

Gano— Austin  E.  Miller,  Austin;  Nel- 
son Bros.,  Paonia;  R.  E.  Griffin,  Aus- 
tin. 

Ben  Davis — F.  S.  Carman,  Grand 
Junction;  B.  A.  Smith,  Grand  Junction; 
O.  M.  Forry,  Grand  Junction. 

Jonathan — Austin  E.  Miller,  Austin; 
A.  N.  Niles,  Olathe;  A.  W.  Hice,  Paonia. 

Winesap — W.  S.  Carman,  Grand  Junc- 
tion; W.  S.  Chandler,  Grand  Junction; 
J.  W.  Wetterick,  Cedaredge. 

Paragon — State  of  Maryland;  Fre- 
mont County,  Canon  City;  Edgar  Wil- 
kinson, Delta. 

York  Imperial — State  of  Maryland; 
Geo.  Graham,  Paonia;  Coy  E.  Klinger, 
Grand  Junction. 

Missouri  Pippin— F.  S.  Carman,  Grand 
Junction;  C.  G.  Smith,  Grand  Junction; 
The  Palisade  Fruit  & Land  Co. 

Hoover — W.  T.  Bozman,  Cortez;  J.  D. 
Hall,  Dolores. 

Grimes  Golden  — F.  J.  Harshmann, 
Cory;  J.  P.  Caldwell,  Cedaredge;  E.  D. 
Smith,  Cedaredge. 

Smith  Cider — F.  S.  Carman,  Grand 
Junction;  R.  B.  Cassels,  Grand  Junc- 
tion; J.  A.  Luellen,  Eckart. 

Ralls  Genet — F.  S.  Carman,  Grand 
Junction;  G.  P.  Broughton,  Montrose; 
W.  S.  Park,  Silt. 

Willow  Twig — F.  S.  Carman,  Grand 
Junction;  W.  T.  Bozman,  Cortez;  A.  W. 
Hice,  Paonia. 

Rhode  Island  Greening — G.  H.  Webb, 
Cedaredge;  Walter  James,  Rifle;  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Malone.  Rifle. 

Lawver — F.  S.  Carman,  Grand  Junc- 
tion; B.  A.  Smith,  Grand  Junction;  T.  J. 
Harshman,  Cory. 


ATTRACTIVE  EXHIBIT  OF  ONE  OF  THE  FRUIT  DISTRICTS. 


Burkhart,  Paonia;  J.  A.  Green,  Grand 
Junction. 

One-box  pack,  for  individuals — L.  H. 
Titchenal,  Cashmere,  Wash.;  J.  M. 
Burkhart,  Paonia. 

One-box  pack,  for  fall  varieties — W. 
R.  Haines,  Grand  Junction;  A.  W.  Hice, 
Paonia. 

Sweepstakes  for  an  individual — A.  B. 
Stoddart,  Jr.,  Grand  Junction. 

Sweepstakes  for  an  association — 
Grand  Junction  Fruit  Growers’  Ass’n. 
Fancy  pack  for  display  purposes: 
Ten-box  — Ellsworth  France,  Wen- 
atchee, Wash.;  I’.  R.  Gates,  Dolores;  L. 
H.  Tichenal,  Cashmere,  Wash. 

Five-box — Ellsworth  France,  Wen- 
atchee, Wash. 

One-box  — Ellsworth  France,  Wen- 
atchee, Wash.;  W.  R.  Haines,  Grand 
Junction. 

California  Pine  Box  Co.  special  prizes 
as  additional  premiums  in  above  classes 
all  went  to  Ellsworth  France,  Wen- 
atchee, Wash. 

Best  barrel  apples — L.  G.  Edwards, 
Peru,  Neb. 

District  displays — -Grand  Junction 
Fruit  Growers  Ass’n;  Surface  Creek 
District. 

Pyramid  exhibit — Gertrude  Park,  Silt; 
H.  R.  Spencer,  Montrose. 

Largest  apple — C.  H.  McHenry,  Farm- 
ington, N.  RI. ; State  of  Maryland. 

Improved  package  — Surface  Creek 
District;  H.  Brigham,  Jr.,  Cortez. 

Pear  special — Gertrude  Park. 
Individual  special — J.  W.  Murphy, 
Glenwood.  Iowa;  Fred  Benham,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

State  special — San  Juan  County,  N. 
M. ; F.  A.  Hilm  Co.,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

Packing  demonstration — Peter  Jack- 
son,  Denver;  George  Sykes,  Chicago. 
Home  made  by-products: 

Apple  butter — Tobias  Mattox,  Gree- 
ley; Mrs.  M.  E.  Snow.  Canon  City;  Mrs. 
D.  S.  Moore,  Canon  City. 

Apple  cider— G.  A.  Klalber,  Long- 
mont; Mrs.  D.  S.  Moore,  Canon  City; 
Chas.  H.  Dixon,  Cory. 

Apple  jelly — Alice  Wvman.  Paonia; 
Mrs.  D.  S.  Moore,  Canon  City;  Mrs.  Her- 
bert P.  Johnson,  Cedaredge. 


McMahon  White — J.  W.  Murphy, 

Glenwood,  la.;  Boulder  County. 

Utters  Red — E.  A.  Fleming,  Silt;  Ger- 
trude Park,  Silt;  S.  A.  Fleming,  Silt. 

Alexander — J.  W.  Murphy,  Glenwood, 
la.;  Chas.  H.  Dixon,  Cory;  F.  O.  Har- 
rington, Williamsburg,  Ia. 

Haas — Gertrude  Park,  Silt;  G.  A. 
Kleiber,  Longmont;  Boulder  County. 

Pewaukee — S.  A.  Fleming,  Silt;  E.  A. 
Fleming,  Silt;  W.  S.  Park,  Silt. 

Twenty-ounce  Pippin — J.  W.  Murphy, 
Glenwood,  Ia.;  F.  O.  Harrington,  Wil- 
liamsburg, Ia. 

Tolman  Sweet — Fred  Benham,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.;  H.  R.  Spencer,  Montrose; 

J.  W.  Murphy,  Glenwood,  Ia. 

Golden  Russets — Fred  Benham,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.;  A.  W.  Hice,  Paonia; 
Boulder  County. 

Lowell — Second  prize,  E.  D.  Smith, 
Cedaredge. 

AVolf  River — Harvey  Hall,  Paonia; 
Ashbaugh  Bros.,  Cortez;  Boulder  Coun- 
ty. 

Yellow  Bellflower — State  of  Mary- 
land; F.  A.  Hilm  Co.,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.; 

J.  B.  Ratekin,  Austin. 

Fameuse — F.  S.  Carman,  Grand  Junc- 
tion; W.  C.  Knight,  Grand  Junction; 
E.  A.  Fleming,  Silt. 

Ortley — G.  P.  Broughton,  Montrose; 
Mrs.  Bessie  Broughton,  Montrose;  A.  W. 
Hice,  Paonia. 

Rambo — Boulder  County;  W.  N.  Kin- 
nicott,  Cory;  Wm.  Kehmeier,  Eckert. 

Strawberry — Second  prize,  H.  R.  Spen- 
cer, Montrose. 

Rome  Beauty — Austin  E.  Miller,  Aus- 
tin; T.  J.  Harshman,  Cory;  William  Cox, 
Grand  Junction. 

Stark — A.  C.  Newton,  Grand  Junction; 

S.  A.  Fleming,  Silt;  J.  E.  Thomas,  Ant- 
lers. 

Scott’s  Winter — E.  A.  Fleming,  Silt; 
W.  N.  Klnnicott,  Cory;  S.  A.  Fleming, 
Silt. 

Winter  Banana  — Chas.  H.  Dixon, 
Cory;  Guy  H.  Dixon,  Cory;  T.  J.  Harsh- 
man, Cory. 

Stavman  Winesap — A.  B.  Stoddart, 
Jr..  Grand  Junction;  F.  O.  Harrington, 
Williamsburg,  Ia.;  J.  W.  Murphy,  Glen- 
wood, Ia. 

Black  Ben  Davis — E.  E.  Bull.  Austin;  I 


Yellow  Newtown — Western  Oregon 
Orchard  Co.;  Chas.  Lamb,  Clifton;  W.  S. 
Chandler,  Grand  Junction. 

White  Winter  Pearmain — W.  N.  Kin- 
nicott,  Cory;  A.  C.  Newton,  Grand  Junc- 
tion; Austin  E.  Miller,  Austin. 

Baldwin — M.  E.  Snow,  Canon  City; 
Gross  & Anderson,  York,  Pa.;  State  of 
Maryland.  „ 

Walbridge — John  G.  Wetterick,  Ce- 
daredge; A.  C.  Newton,  Grand  Junction; 
Samuel  White,  Cory. 

Northern  Spy — Mrs.  Arthur  King, 
Eckert;  Guy  H.  Dixon,  Cory;  Round 
Crest  Fruit  Co.,  Canon  City. 

Wagner — J.  K.  Johnson,  Montrose;  J. 
W.  Murphy,  Glenwood,  Ia. ; H.  R.  Spen- 
cer, Montrose. 

Arkansas  Black — Coy  E.  Klinger, 
Cory;  F.  S.  Carman,  Grand  Junction;  L. 

A.  David,  Austin. 

Northwestern  Greening — J.  A.  Luel- 
len, Eckert;  G.  W.  Webb,  Cedaredge;  P. 

B.  Gates,  Dolores. 

Minkler — F.  S.  Carman,  Grand  Junc- 
tion; A.  C.  Newton,  Grand  Junction;  W. 
N.  Kinnicott,  Cory. 

Spitzenburg — Oliver  Rogers,  Grand 
Junction;  Chas.  Lamb,  Clifton;  S.  A. 
Fleming,  Silt. 

Fallawater — Gross  & Anderson,  York, 
Pa.;  H.  R.  Spencer,  Montrose. 

Black  Twig — F.  S.  Carman,  Grand 
Junction;  R.  B.  Cassell,  Grand  Junction; 
Fremont  County  Horticultural  Society. 

Delicious — J.  W.  Murphv.  Glenwood, 
Ia.;  F.  O.  Harrington,  Williamsburg, 
Ia. : H.  Schleusner,  Lebanon,  Ia. 

Tompkins  King — Gross  & Anderson, 
York,  Pa.;  Fred  Benham,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Senator — F.  S.  Carman,  Grand  Junc- 
tion; Ray  W.  Hesseltine,  Peru,  Neb.; 
J.  H.  & W.  E.  Kellogg,  Hotchkiss. 

King  David — Second  prize,  J.  W.  Mur- 
phy, Glenwood.  Ia. ; third  prize,  F.  O. 
Harrington,  Williamsburg.  Ia. 

Smokehouse — Second  prize,  David  L. 
Beezley,  Paonia;  third  prize,  Fred  Ben- 
ham, Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Foulton — F.  O.  Harrington,  Williams- 
burg, Ia.;  J.  W.  Murphy.  Glenwood,  Ia. 

Romanite — S.  A.  Fleming.  Silt;  E.  A. 
Fleming,  Silt;  Gertrude  Park,  Silt. 
(Continued  on  Page  78.) 
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I CADM  DRESSMAKING 

LCfUIll  AT  HOME 

We  will  teach  you  to  your  own  satisfaction. 
SAVE  MONEY  by  doing  your  own  sewing,  bv 
drafting  your  own  patterns.  These  Lessons  will 
enable  you  to  dress  far  better  at  much  less  than  the 
usual  cost. 

i What  are  These  Lessons  Worth? 

Our  Students  Say:  “I  would  not  exchange 
the  knowledge  I have  gained  for  double  its  cost.” 
“I  would  not  sell  my  lessons  for  $25.”  “I  would 
not  take  $50  for  what  I have  learned.*  “I  have 
made  25  waists  (six  silk  one)- all  perfect  fits.'* 
“My  lessons  have  paid  for  themselves  many  times 
over.”  “I  have  saved  $85.00  on  my  sewing.”  ‘‘I 
do  all  our  home  sewing  now,  the  children’s  and 
all.”  “I  have  saved  enough  from  what  I used  to 
pay  for  patterns  to  buy  me  a new  suit.”  “The 
knowledge  gained  from  these  lessons  is  enabling 
me  to  help  my  husband  pay  for  our  new  home.” 

A WOMAN  Can  Earn  $5000  a Year 

Many  women  nowadays  are  earning  $100  a week 
—$5000  a year— by  dressmaking.  One  woman,  »he 
head  designer  of  Chicago’s  largest  retail  dry  goods 
house,  is  said  to  receive  $ I 0,000  a year.  Salaries  of 
$25  to  $50  a week  are  common.  We  teach  you 
by  mail  and  equip  you  to  command  a good  income, 
or  you  can  start  in  business  for  yourself.  We 
teach  you  how  to  Design,  Draft,  Cut,  Fit,  Make, 
Drape  and  Trim  any  garment,  including  children's 
clothing. 

This  college  is  endorsed  by  leading  authorities  and 
high-grade  Fashion  Magazines — McCall’s,  Pictorial 
Review,  Harper's  Bazar,  Paris  Modes,  etc.,  etc. 

The  book  illustrated  above  will  be  sent  to 
you  free.  At  an  expense  cf  thousands  of  dollars  this 
college  has  published  100,000  cf  these  copyrighted 
books  to  advertise  the  American  Svstem  of  Dress* 
making,  and  will  send  you  one  FREE  while  they 
last.  Write  for  it  today.  One  copy  only  to  each 
woman. 

American  College  of  Dressmaking 

966Reliance  Bldfi.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


DON’T  SEND  ME  ONE  CENT 
when  you  answer  this  announcement,  as  1 
am  going  to  distribute  at  least  one-hundred- 
thousand  sets  cf  the  Dr.  Baux  famous 
“Perfect  Vision”  Spectacles  to  genuine,  bona- 
fide  spectacle-wearers,  in  the  next  few  weeks 
—on  one  easy,  simple  condition. 

I want  you  to  thoroughly  try  them  on  your 
own  eyes,  no  matter  how  weak  they  may  be; 
read  the  finest  print  in  your  bible  with  them 
on;  thread  the  smallest  eyed  needle  you 
can  get  hold  of  and  put  them  to  any  test 
yon  like  in  your  own  home  as  long  as  you 
please. 


Then  after  you  have  become  absolutely  and 
positively  convinced  that  they  are  really  anc 
truly  the  softest,  clearest  and  best-fitting 
glasses  you  have  ever  had  on  your  eyes  and 
if  they  honestly  make  you  sea  just  as  well  as 
you  ever  did  in  your  younger  days,  you 
can  keep  the  ROW'SOIJ)  pair  forever  without  a 
cent  cf  pay  if  you  accept  my  special  ex'ra- 
ordinary  advertising  proposition,  and 
JUST  DO  ME  A GOOD  TURN 
by  showing  them  around  to  your  neighbors 
and  friends  and  speak  a good  word  for  them 
everywhere,  at  every  opportunity. 

Won’t  you  help  mo  introduce  the  wonder- 
ful Dr.  Eaux  “Perfect  Vicion”  Spectacles  in 
your  locality  on  one  easy,  simple  condition! 

If  you  are  a genuine,  bona-fide  spectacle 
wearer  (no  children  need  apply)  and  want  to 
do  me  this  favor,  write  me  at  once  and  just 
say;  “Dear  Doctor:  — Mail  me  your  Perfect 
Home  Eye  Tester,  absolutely  free  of  charge, 
also  full  particulars  cf  your  handsome  10-karat 
R0w;jca)  Spectacle  Offer,”  and  address  me 
personally  and  I will  give,,  your  letter  my 
own  personal  attention.  " Address:  —BE. 
HAUX,  (Personal),  Haux  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

NOTE.  — The  above  is  the  Largest  Mail  Order  opec- 
Bouse  in  the  World,  and  Perfectly  .Reliable. 


Canning  Factories 

FOR  SALE 

Ten  sizes  from  Small  Farm 
to  Large  Community.  Will 
make  you  $25  to  $150  a day. 
Prices  $150  to  $850.  Cans  as 
high  as  9,000  cans  Tomatoes  or  20,000  cans 
Fruit  in  one  day.  Terms  as  easy  as  10  or  15 
per  cent  of  proceeds  of  pack,  paid  as  fast  as 
sold,  on  factorv  until  naid  for.  Write  for 
free  booklet.  THOS.  M.  BROWN.  Springfield,  Mo. 


Rome  Beauty  Scions  for  Sale 

G.S.  CRAWFORD,  PROCTORVILLE,  Ohio 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS  new  money- making 

\ varieties;  price  list  free.  B.  F.  SMI  TH,  1847 
' Barker  Avenue.  LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
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McNallie’s 
Strawberry 
Plants 


Eighty-Seven 

Varieties 


PLANT  STRAWBERRIES — 1 1 is  the 

surest  fruit  crop  that  grows,  in  frigid, 
temperate  or  tropic  climes.  Once  Straw- 
berries were  considered  a luxury;  now 
they  are  deemed  a necessity  in  almost 
ever}- 'home  where  they  can  be  secured,. 

We  have  several  million  plants  to  offer 
to  the  trade  for  the  spring  of  1910.  All 
grown  in  new  beds  and  of  extra  fine 
quality.  We  have  had  seventeen  years’ 
experience  in  growing  and  shipping 
plants,  and  our  trade  last  season  ex- 
tended to  every  state  in  the  Union,  and 
to  Canada,  Cuba  and  Mexico. 

We  are  located  in  the  Ozarks,  the  most 
ideal  place  in  the  world  for  growing 
Strawberries  and  plants.  Over  500  cars 
of  Strawberries  were  shipped  from  thirty 
towns  in  this  district  last  season,  and  the 
demand  for  first-class  berries  was  not 
supplied. 

If  our  plants  are  given  the  same  soil, 
same  conditions,  same  culture,  we  guar- 
antee they  will  produce  as  much  and  as 
fine  fruit  as  any  grown.  North,  South, 
East  or  West,  improved  or  pedigreed. 
This  statement  is  based  on  the  reports 
from  tests  by  individual  growers  and  ex- 
perimental stations. 

Send  for  our  1910  price  list,  now  ready 
for  mailing,  and  should  you  desire  treat- 
ise, “How  to  Plant  and  Grow  Straw- 
berries,” it  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

A new  berry,  Son’s  Prolific,  probably 
the  most  superior  commercial  variety 
ever  propagated,  will  be  introduced  by 
us  this  season. 

D.  McNALLIE 
Plant  & Fruit  Co. 

SAKCOXIE,  MISSOURI. 


JUST  TRY 

Hardy  Eucalyptus 

Most  rapid  growing,  most  valuable  of 
all  hardwood  timber  trees.  / 

Eucalyptus  Posts  and  Railroad  Ties 
outlast  all  others. 

Equal  to  oak  or  hickory  for  furniture, 
wagon  work,  etc. 

Many  sorts  are  very  tender,  but  a few 
will  stand  from  15  to  30  degrees  of  frost. 
In  localities  where  it  gets  no  colder 
than  zero  these  hardier  sorts  are  cer- 
tainly worth  trying.  That  you  may  do 
so  at  nominal  cost,  we  will  send  20 
plants,  best  size  for  transplanting,  5 
plants  each  of  four  hardy  sorts,  care- 
fully packed  and  postpaid  for  only  $1.00, 
cash  with  order. 

This  offer  is  made  solely  with  the  view 
of  widening  the  field  of  Eucalyptus  cul- 
ture as  it  so  justly  deserves. 

Plant  from  April  15  to  June  15,  but 
send  your  order  now  for  future  ship- 
ment, as  stock  of  hardy  sorts  is  limited. 
Full  directions  for  planting  will  be  sent 
with  each  order. 

As  to  our  standing  and  reliability'' we 
refer  to  the  publishers  of  this  paper.  We 
are  headquarters  for  all  California  nur- 
sery products. 

SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  NURSERIES, 
Box  S,  Gilroy,  California. 


MILLIONS 


-OF- 


Grade  ^ t'ie  ^est  new 


High 

and  standard  varie- 

Strawberrv  l'es  at  reasonable 

J prices.  I am  intro- 
F lSntS  ducing  a grand  new  variety, 
"THE  BETHEL,  ’ that  will  interest  you. 


Exhibition 

R.C.R.I.Red 

Chickens 


Send  at  once  for  large,  free, 
illustrated  plant  and  poultry 
catalogue  and  get  some 
choice  plants  free. 

W.  S.  TODD,  Greenwood,  Del 


Trees  Trees 

General  line  fruit  and  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs.  Do  you  want  to  know  about  the 
new  peach,  Martha,  we  are  introducing? 
Specimens  weighed  17%  ounces. 

ARTHUR  l.  NORTON,  NSrrnd 

CLARKSVILLE,  MISSOURI. 

Is  It  Worth  a Cent? 

Send  a postal  for  Crawford’s  catalog  and 
see.  Information  concerning  some  new 
strawberries — Francis  and  Americus  which 
sold  at  40  cents  a quart  at  wholesale  last  sea- 
son, King  Edward,  which  is  to  be  offered 
this  spring  for  the  first  time,  and  others. 
Also  a new  blackberry,  the  Watt,  which  con- 
tinues in  bearing  until  October. 

M.  CRAWFORD  COMPANY  (1) 
Box  701.  CUYAHOGA  FALLS.  OHIO 


WANTED,  SCIONS 

from  dependable  orchards:  Wealthy,  Ba- 

nana, Ingram,  Duchess  and  assorted  varie- 
ties. Also  gooseberry  layers:  Josselyn, 

Downing,  Pearl,  etc.  Also  Golden  Queen 
Raspberry  plants,  etc.  Address 

NURSERY  CO.,  care  The  Fruit-Grower, 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

GOOD  TREES  CHEAP 

Apple  and  Cherry  $6  per  100  and  up  A full  line  of  other 
stock.  Good  stock  and  low  prices.  Thousands  of  pleased 
customers  last  year  in  nearly  every  state.  Catalogue  free 

FREMONT  NURSERY  Fremont,  Ohio 


Manure  Spreaders  on  the  Fruit  Farm. 

A number  of  months  ago  The  Fruit- 
Grower  asked  its  subscribers  why  ma- 
nure spreaders  are  not  more  generally 
used  on  fruit  farms.  We  know  that 
fruit  farmers  use  greater  quantities 
of  manure  per  acre  than  perhaps  any 
other  class  of  farmers,  but  a great 
many  of  them  have  not  used  the 
spreaders.  Several  of  our  subscribers 
answered  our  query,  and  the  substance 
of  their  objection  to  the  manure 
spreaders  was  that  they  were  too 
heavy.  They  said  that  they  haul  ma- 
nure from  the  cities  and  towns  near 
their  farms,  and  if  the  spreader  is 
used  in  hauling,  it  makes  too  much  of 
a load  to  haul  a heavy  machine  to 
town  empty,  and  then  to  bring  the 
extra'  weight  back  on  the  haul  home. 
If  the  manure  is  hauled  in  an  ordinary 
farm  wagon,  then  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  transfer  the  load  to  the 
spreader,  and  then  haul  to  the  field, 
and  this  makes  too  much  handling. 

Recently  we  referred  this  objection 
to  manufacturers  of  manure  spreaders, 
and  of  the  various  firms  addressed 
only  one  has  replied,  William  Gallo- 
way Company,  Waterloo,  Iowa.  We 
asked  the  manufacturers  what  they 
had  to  say  as  td  this  objection,  and 
how  it  could  be  overcome.  The  reply 
of  the  Galloway  Company  follows: 
“The  average  orchardist  and  small 
fruit  grower  may  have  often  won- 
dered if  there  were  a spreader  on  the 
market  especially  adapted  to  his 
needs.  In  correspondence  with  a 
large  number  of  fruit  men,  the  needs 
would  seem  to  be  about  as  follows: 
“First,  a spreader  that  two  horses 
of  ordinary  weight  can  handle. 

“Second,  a machine  that  is  simple 
and  long  lived,  and  which  will  at  the 
same  time  spread  very  evenly  under 
all  conditions. 

“The  Galloway  spreader  meets 
these  particular  needs,  because  it  is 
several  hundred  pounds  lighter  than 
most  other  machines.  It  will  weigh 
in  the  neighborhood  of  1,350  pounds 
complete  with  truck. 

“It  will  carry  over  a ton  of  manure 
and  two  horses  can  handle  it.  Horses 
of  1,100  pounds  each  will  have  not  the 
slightest  difficulty.  Even  smaller 
teams  can  handle  the  Galloway 
spreader,  though  you  would  naturally 
•have  to  say  that  if  you  give  a smaller 
team  a ton  of  manure  to  handle,  you 
would  be  putting  up  a larger  job  to 
them  than  you  would  to  a team  that 
would  weigh  1,200  or  1,300  pounds 
apiece. 

“The  average  team  can  handle,  with 
a Galloway  spreader,  from  20  to  40 
loads  of  manure  a day,  that  is,  20  to 
40  tons,  depending  on  the  distance  of 
the  field  from  the  barn. 

“He  is  a lucky  fruitman  who  has  as 
much  as  200  tons  of  manure  on  his 
farm.  Some  of  the  greatest  fruitmen 
in  the  country  annually  export  from 
the  stockyards  or  wherever  they  can 
get  it  train  loads  of  manure. 

“Are  you,  Mr.  Fruitman,  taking  care 
of  every  pound  of  manure  that  is  being 
produced  on  your  farm?  It’s  a crop 
that  is  in  the  long  run  the  most  profit- 
able that  you  can  get.  Here  is  the 
reason,  that  one  very  rarely  hears 
of  soil  that  is  too  rich  to  grow  the 
best  fruit,  and  the  average  field  is  far 
below  what  it  ought  to  be  to  produce 
the  best  possible  results. 

“Now  as  to  simplicity  of  the 
spreader,  the  Galloway  is  mounted  on 
the  ordinary  truck  or  a specially  built 
truck  of  its  own.  Either  truck  is 
available  at  once  for  any  other  work 
on  the  farm  simply  by  removing  the 
spreader  box  when  you  need  the  truck 
for  your  other  work. 

“Suppose,  for  instance,  you  wish  to 
haul  straw  for  mulching.  You  have 
your  regular  wagon  and  you  have  the 
Galloway  spreader  truck  that  you  can 
use  for  any  other  purpose.  Simply 
put  a big  bed  on  it  and  you  can  haul 
all  the  straw  your  horses  can  handle. 

“The  driving  parts  of  the  Galloway 
spreader  are  very  simple.  There  are 
two  chains,  one  on  each  side.  This 
gives  the  great  advantage  of  having 
all  the  power  that  the  horses  deliver 
to  the  machine.  It  gives  you  a great 
margin  of  safety  and  explains  the  ex- 
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yp./  THE  JOHNSTON  “CONTINENTAL’'  DISK 
HARROWS  arc  durable,  workable,  economical-indispen- 
sable. They  not  only  prepare  the  Boil,  but  also  cultivate  the 
crops.  They  are  labor  savers,  crop  incrcascrs,  and  money- 
makers. No  up-to-date  farmer  should  be  without  one  or  more 
of  these  common-sense  tools.  Built  of  steel  and  malleable  iron. 
Solid  or  cut-out  disks;  22  si/.cs  and  styles.  Equipped  with 
Tongue  Truck  when  ordered. 

THE  JOHNSTON  LINE  OF  HARROWS 

are  backed  by  20  years  of  Harrow-making. 

Orchadists  and  vineyardists  are  realizing  more  and  more  every  year  that 
the  extension  head  harrowu  are  more  practical  for  their  work  than  any 
other  tool.  The  Johnston  Orchard  Disk  Harrows  arc  strong,  steady, 
durable,  simple  in  construction,  light  in  draft,  and  easy  to  operate 
work  perfectly.  This  lool  will  positively  increase  your  fruit  crops— will 
pay  for  itself  several  times  in  a single  season  in  increased  crops. 
Made  in  four  sizes,  4 ft.  4 in.  to  5 ft.  6 in..  16  and  18  in.  disks, 
solid  or  cut-out  disks. 

JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.,  Boi'20-h  BATAVIA,  N.  Y.  j 


Double  Row  Disc  Cultivator 

With  Tongues,  Double  Bars  and  Double  Levers 


Wood  or  Steel 
Seat  Board 
Furnished 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
and  Prices 


ST.  JOE  PLOW  CO.,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


traordinary  freedom  from  repairs  of 
the  Galloway  spreader. 

“The’ feed  device  is  the  simplest  on 
any  spreader  on  the  market.  It  con- 
sists of  three  pieces  made  of  malleable 
iron,  unbreakable,  adjustment  so  sim- 
ple that  it  is  impossible  to  get  it  out 
of  order,  and  the  only  thing  that  need 
ever  cause  you  to  replace  one  of  these 
parts  is  the  wear  of  years.  With  or- 
dinary care  the  Galloway  spreader 
should  last  the  fruitman  a life  time. 
And  it  will  have  handled  all  the  ma- 
nure produced  on  the  fruitman’s  farm 
it  will  have  taken  but  two  horses  to 
run  the  machine  and  when  the 
spreader  itself  is  idle  the  trucks  are 
not,  for  they  can  be  used  on  other 
work.” 

In  connection  with  this  report  we 
have  a letter  from  a Fruit-Grower 
subscriber,  Mr.  S.  B.  Betts,  Fort  Col- 
lins, Colo.,  giving  his  experience,  and 
he  finds  the  use  of  the  spreader  most 
profitable.  He  says: 

“I  hauled  over  250  loads  of  manure 
in  the  spring  of  1908,  and  piled  the 
loads  five  feet  high  on  a Galloway 
spreader.  Two  little  trotting  horses 
pulled  the  machine,  and  I hauled  ma- 
nure right  along  while  other  spreaders 
were  standing  idle,  for  the  reason  that 
it  took  four  horses  to  haul  some  of  the 
heavy  machines  empty,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  manure.  My  spreader  can 
be  mounted  on  a low  wagon  or  a 
high  one;  by  mounting  on  low  wagon 
it  will  work  under  the  limbs  of  a low- 
headed tree.  I certainly  have  profited 
by  using  my  Galloway  spreader.” 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  manufac- 
turers are  overcoming  the  objections 
which  our  readers  have  urged  against 
the  old-style  machines.  Perhaps  we 
shall  hear  from  other  manufacturers 
later. 

it  it 

National  Apple  Show  for  1910. 

Notwithstanding  many  persons 
want  the  1910  National  Apple  Show 
to  be  held  at  Chicago,  it  is  announced 
that  it  will  be  held  again  at  Spokane. 
The  Yakima  Chamber  of  Commerce 
recently  passed  resolutions  favoring 
Chicago  as  the  place  for  the  1910 
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Trial 
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For 
Stores 
! Homes 
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our  lighting  system,  which 
and  burn  their  own  gas. 

They  give  perfect  satisfaction  and 
are  superior  to  any  other  lighting 
devices.  Better  and  cheaper  than 
electricity  or  city  gas.  Write  today 
for  catalogue,  agents’  discounts 
and  full  particulars. 

National  Stamping  & Electric  Works 

217  SOUTH  JEFFERSON  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

NATURAL  c5d  PHOSPHATE 

THE  RELIABLE  LAND  BUILDER 
Improve  the  Quantity,  Quality  and  Appear- 
ance of  your  fruit  by  applying  Natural  Fine- 
Ground  Phosphate  to  your  orchards.  Increase 
your  crop  yields  50  to  75  per  cent  by  apply- 
ing $1.25  worth  per  acre  to  the  soil  direct. 
Add  50  to  75  per  cent  to  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  your  manure  by  applying  20c  worth 
to  each  ton  of  manure.  Write  for  free  book- 
let telling  all  about  it.  Address 
Farmers’  Ground  Rock  Phosphate  Co.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Tenn. 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS  £Teue 

My  new  seedling,  the  Mountain  View,  and 
all  the  leading  varieties. 

LOUIS  HUBACH,  R.  R.  2,  JUDSONIA.  ARK. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Headquarters  for  Aroma.  Gandy, 
Klondike,  Lady  Thompson, 
Warfield,  etc. 

I have  millions  of  nice  young 
plants  from  new  beds.  Free 
catalog. 

JOHN  LIGHTFOOT, 


R.  F.  D.  No. 


Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


kj 

LADDERS 

BASKETS 

i Crates  and  Fruit 
\\  Growers  Supplies 

\\  BACON  & COMPANY 

\ \\  APPLETON,  N.  Y. 

//pat.  APR.30’01 

1 » A card  brings  our  catalog 

show,  and  other  organizations  have 
taken  similar  action,  but  the  Spokane 
neonle  think  they  can  handle  the  big 
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Mote  Experience  in  Spraying 


I sprayed  my  orchard  only  once  in 
ISC9,  using  one  pound  o£  arsenate  of 
lead  to  fift'  gallons  of  water.  The 
mixture  was  applied  with  a Hardie 
powei  sprayer  At  the  first  applica- 
tion just  after  the  blooms  fell,  a pres- 
sure of  200  pounds  was  maintained, 
arc  the  trees  were  thoroughly  drench- 
ed spraying  from  an  elevated  plat- 
form and  from  the  ground. 

Results:  Our  fruit  was  95  per  cent 

free  from  worms,  but  some  scab  de- 
velopec  later  in  the  season.  However, 
i r.  a local  apple  show  we  were  award- 
ed several  first  premiums.  Our  crop 
ol  Wealthy  apples  was  scattering,  but 
out  of  73  barrels  of  fruit  we  had  only 
three  barrels  of  culls.  A neighbor 
who  did  not  spray  had  50  per  cent 
culls  from  his  Wealthy  orchard.  These 
apples  were  sold  to  a St.  Joseph  buyer 
and  my  apples  were  used  to  top  the 
car.  In  talking  with  the  men  who 
bought  these  apples  we  were  told  that 
these  apples  topped  the  market  when 
sold. 

For  the  season  of  1910  I shall  spray 
three  times:  First  when  cluster  buds 

are  opening,  using  four  pounds  of 
bluestone  (copper  sulphate)  and  two 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  fifty  gal- 
lons of  water;  second,  just  after  the 
blooms  have  fallen,  using  two  pounds 
of  bluestone,  two  pounds  of  lime  and 
two  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to 
fifty  gallons  of  water;  third  applica- 
tion will  be  made  about  two  weeks 
after  the  second  one,  using  only  two 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  fifty 
gallons  of  water. 

I consider  these  three  applications 
ample  for  Northwest  Missouri,  where 
orchards  have  been  well  cared  for  in 
previous  years. 

I have  been  asked  to  say  something 
about  spraying  trees  while  in  bloom, 
as  recently  recommended.  Don’t  do 
this,  for  it  will  kill  our  friends,  the 
bees.  The  idea  of  spraying  in  full 
bloom  belongs  to  the  past  decade. 
There  is  no  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  spraying  at  this  time,  and  much 
injury  will  result. 

Inza,  Mo.  H.  A.  SQUIRES. 

One  Spraying  Satisfactory. 

I tried  spraying  my  apple  trees  once 
for  codling  moth  last  season — not 
through  any  prearranged  plan,  but 
cii  rumstances  prevented  later  spray- 
ing. My  apple  trees  were  sprayed 
thoroughly  once  with  double-strength 
home-made  arsenate  of  lead  applied 
with  a pressure  of  150  pounds,  just 
after  the  blossoms  had  fallen.  This 
orchard  had  no  further  spraying,  and 
fruit  was  practically  free  from  worms 
at  packing  time.  I don’t  think  they 
w^uld  average  over  one  wormy  ap- 
ple to  the  barrel.  Whether  this  con- 
dition was  due  entirely  to  the  spray- 
ing or  the  lack  of  crop  the  year  be- 
fore, I am  unable  to  say.  While  I 
had  good  success  this  time,  I would 
not  risk  it  again  without  further  in- 
formation from  others  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  one  spraying  effec- 
tive, C.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

Mt.  Zion,  Iowa. 

Don’t  Spray  Trees  in  Bloom. 

I see  an  article  in  the  January  issue 
of  The  Fruit-Grower  written  by  O.  T. 
Everhart,  M.  D.,  of  Hanover,  Pa., 
that  I fear  will  be  misleading  to  a 
great  many  and  contrary  to  the  ex- 
perience of  all  practical  fruit  growers, 
and  teaching  of  all  of  the  experiment 
stations,  in  that  he  recommends  the 
spraying  of  fruit  trees  in  the  bloom. 

Now,  I wonder  if  the  doctor  ever 
stopped  to  consider  the  delicate  con- 
struction of  the  fruit  bloom,  how  easy 
it  is  to  injure  them  with  a spray  that 
is  strong  enough  to  do  any  good  with 
fungi  or  insects.  And  then  his  con- 
tention that  it  will  not  hurt  the  trees 
will  not  hold  good  here,  for  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years  there  has  been  a 
good  many  here  that  sprayed  in  the 
bloom  and  we  have  lost  most  all  of 
our  bees  In  the  spring  of  1908  I had 
some  neighbors  that  sprayed  in  the 
bloom  and  I came  ver>  neai  losing  all 
of  my  bees  by  poisoned  brood  Last 
Last  spring  they  did  not  spray  in  the 


bloom  and  I had  no  trouble  with  my 
bees. 

Then  when  he  sprays  in  the  bloom 
he  can’t  get  any  poison  down  in  the 
calyx,  because  the  petals  completely 
cover  the  calyx  up  to  stamens  and 
the  stamens  are  so  thick  and  'fleshy 
that  they  completely  bar  the  spray. 
Then  would  it  pay  to  jeopardize  the 
pollenization  of  the  fruit  by  killing  off 
the  bees  and  other  insects  that  work 
on  the  bloom  and  carry  the  polen 
from  one  flower  to  another? 

It  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrat- 
ed that  the  apple  depends  largely  on  ! 
the  agency  of  insects  to  pollenize  the 
fruit.  I find  that  the  men  here  who 
follow  the  advice  of  the  experiment 
stations  and  such  fruit  papers  as  The 
FruitGrower  have  first-class  fruit  and 
such  as  get  out  their  spray  pumps  any 
old  time  and  spray  without  any  defi- 
nite aim  in  view,  have  wormy  and 
scabby  fruit.  H.  B.  CASPER. 

Springdale,  Ark. 

One  Spraying  Not  Enough. 

The  following  is  my  experience  with 
one  spraying  for  codling  moth.  I 
sprayed  six  different  orchards  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  the  Wash- 
ington Experiment  Station,  and  I 
know  I sprayed  them  well.  I had  a 
No.  9 Bean  sprayer,  with  one  line  of 
hose  and  one  Bordeaux  nozzle,  and  I 
never  had  less  than  150  pounds  of 
pressure.  In  order  to  give  it  a fair 
test  I built  a tower  eight  feet  high 
above  the  wagon  box,  and  with  the 
help  of  a twelve-foot  rod  I could  spray 
into  the  calyx  of  the  blossoms  without 
any  trouble,  and  I was  very  careful 
not  to  miss  any  blossoms.  I am  sure 
I did  as  good  work  as  anyone  could 
do  and  it  proved  a failure. 

The  apples  were  quite  clean  until 
about  the  first  of  August  and  then 
they  commenced  to  get  wormy.  1 
watched  them  closely  until  I counted 
about  a dozen  wormy  apples  on  one 
tree.  I then  gave  them  another  spray- 
ing and  a third  one  three  weeks  later; 
the  fourth  and  last  spraying  I gave 
them  about  the  middle  of  September. 

I do  not  believe  one  spraying  will 
do  where  there  are  wormy  orchards 
close  by;  in  fact,  I don’t  see  how  it 
can,  as  the  codling  moth  will  go  from 
one  orchard  to  another.  I might  add, 
however,  that  I have  never  foiind  a 
worm  hole  in  the  blossom  end  of  an 
apple  where  this  one  spraying  method 
was  used.  This  method  might  work 
in  some  new  country,  where  there  are 
no  wormy  orchards  near  and  where 
every  orchardist  sprayed. 

The  best  method  I know  of  for 
spraying  for  the  codling  moth  is  to 
spray  the  first  time  when  the  petals 
fall;  the  second  the  latter  part  of  June, 
and  the  rest  of  the  sprayings  I draw 
together  to  about  three  weeks  apart 
and  keep  them  up  until  the  nights  get 
cool,  usually  the  first  part  of  Septem- 
ber. This  method  has  always  been  a 
success  with  me  and  I have  sprayed 
all  kinds  of  orchards  for  the  last 
eleven  years. 

F.  W.  RICHARTZ. 

Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

One  Spraying  Not  Enough. 

In  giving  a short  report  of  experi- 
ence in  spraying,  I want  to  dwell 
especially  on  the  one  idea  of  spray- 
ing for  the  codling  month.  On  May 
15,  I sprayed  for  codling  moth  the 
following  varieties  of  apple:  Wine- 
sap,  Bellflower,  Black  Twig,  Yellow 
Newtown  an4  Swarr.  I used  a pres- 
sure of  150  pounds,  Bordeux  noz- 
zle, and  only  sprayed  once,  following 
the  idea  of  Prof,  Melander.  At  the 
time  that  I sprayed  this  orchard  I 
did  not  believe  in  this  theory  and 
never  have.  But  Mr.  A.  Whitson, 
who  is  owner  of  the  orchard,  wanted 
to  have  me  follow  the  Melander  the- 
ory. 

Results:  Winesap  loss,  3 per  cent; 

Bellflower,  50  per  cent;  Black  Twig, 
20  per  cent;  Yellow  Newtown,  50  per 
cent;  Swarr,  50  per  cent. 

You  will  see  that  the  Winesap  was 
the  least  sufferer.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  moth  was 
just  about  ready  to  enter  at  the  time 
of  spraying,  whereas  on  the  other 


THE  BINKS  SPRAYING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
DEPT.  B.,  123  JEFFERSON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


The  King  of  Power  Sprayers 

— THE 


“BINKS” 


Mr.  Truit  Qrolver,  *«£",*■ 


Two  Plunger  Vertical  Power  Spray  Pump 
We  have  it  with  our  1910  Outfit 


Write 

For 

Catalog 

“F” 


R.  H.  DEYO  &,  CO. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


The  “Binks”  combined  engine  and  pump  is  the  lightest,  simplest  and  most  com- 
pact water-cooled  spraying  outfit  on  the  market  today.  The  only  gasoline  power 
sprayer  having  an  entirely  all  brass  pump.  Nothing  to  rust  or  corrode  fr’om  1 
spraying  chemicals  used;  brass  ball  valves;  all  brass  piping,  and  an  8-gallon  steel 
chamber.  The  simplest  engine  on  the  market.  Designed  especially  for  spraying 
purposes.  The  entire  outfit  has  nothing  to  get  out  of  order  and  will  oP^'^e  day  m 
and  day  out  at  200  pounds  pressure,  if  required.  Absolutely  the  greatest  power  spra> 
ing  outfit  on  the  market.  , , 11T).  . 0nH 

There  are  orders  upon  orders  placed  for  this  new  1910  model  .Binks  outfit,  and 
if  you  want  one.  place  your  order  early.  Our  factories  are  running  day  and  night 
turning  out  “Binks”  sprayers.  ..  . imnn 

Our  catalogue  illustrating  many  styles  of  sprayers  will  be  cheerfully  sent  upon 
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Hand  and  Gasoline  Polver  Outfits,  TLtc. 
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Ask 
Your 
Dealer  for 
Deming  Spray 
Pumps  and  Nozzles 

The  best  hardware  and 
implement  dealers  handle 
Deming  goods,  or  will  pro- 
cure them  when  requested 
to  do  so.  If  yours  does 
not,  write  us,  and  we  will 
either  tell  you  who  does, 
or  will  supply  you  direct. 

Interesting  literature  free.  / 

We  make  pumps  for  all 
use  s— Hand,  Windmill 
and  Power — also  Hydrau- 
lic Rams  and  well  sup- 
plies, ask  your  dealer  or 
write  us. 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY, 


Distributing  Agencies  in  Principal  Cities 


::  745  Depot  Street,  Salem,  Ohio 


have  been  used  in  the  big-  orchards  of  the  country  for  years ; they  have 
stood  on  their  own  merits  against  all  comers,  and  are  more  popular 
today  than  ever. 

Among  the  many  users  of  the  Deming  Power  Sprayer  is  Mr.  N.  E. 
Shaw,  state  nursery  inspector  of  Ohio,  who  expresses  great  satisfac- 
tion with  its  operation. 

Deming  Outfits  are  also  popular  with  all  of  the  State  Experiment 
Stations. 


No  Spray  Pump,  however  efficient,  can  do  its 
best  work  with  a poor  nozzle — for  the  nozzle  is  “the 
business  end”  of  the  Spray  Pump. 

Our  “Bordeaux”  throws  a spray  that  may  be 
adjusted  from  a solid  stream  to  a fine  mist, 
or  shut  off  entirely.  The  “Demorel”  has  caps 
for  fine  and  coarse  spray,  with  a spring  de- 
gorging  device  for  clearing  obstructions. 


Deming  Spray  Pumps 


DecideNOWAbout  a Spraying  Outfit 


[f  you  haven’t  already  made  up  your  mind  about  a Spraying  Outfit  for  this  season’s 
work,  NOW  is  the  time  to  “get  busy”  and  send  in  your  order — buds  will  be  swell- 
ing and  the  trees  out  in  bloom  before  you  know  it. 

We’re  having  a busy  season,  but  there’s  -till  a good  stock  in  reserve  for 
those  of  you  who  have  delayed  ordering.  Let  us  know  about  your  require- 
ments at  once,  and  we  ll  take  pleasure  in  submitting  complete  informa- 
tion with  prices. 


Deming  Nozzles  Always  in  the  Lead 


“The  Hardie  Sprayers” 

“The  Sprayer  With  the  Trouble  Left  Out” 


Made 

f 

From 

In 

T\ 

ICJ.00 

Twenty 

Styles 

EHgm 

To 

and 

Sizes 

$350 

We  are  pioneers  in  the  manufacture  of  Power  Sprayers,  and  have  done  more  to 
bring  the  Power  Sprayer  to  its  present  degree  of  perfection  than  any  other  manufac- 
turer. 

Our  Catalogue  shows  the  best  and  most  complete  line  of  Sprayers  made  in  this 
country.  It  should  be  in  your  hands  before  you  order  a machine.  A postal  card 
will  bring  it. 

THE  HARDIE  MFG.  CO. 

Western  Office:  22  Front  Street,  Main  Office  and  Factory: 

PORTLAND,  OREGON.  HUDSON.  MICHIGAN. 


varieties  which  we  examined,  there 
was  no  sign  at  this  time  of  any  moth 
whatever.  The  moth  enters  the  ofher 
varieties  later  in  the  season.  But  it  is 
folly  to  believe  that  one  spraying 
will  do  the  work  of  eradication  of 
.the  moth  during  the  season.  And 
any  horticulturist  who  has  studied 
this  problem  knows  that  the  one 
spraying  idea  is  absolutely  without 
merit.  I do  considerable  spraying 
and  have  done  it  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  and  my  experience  has  not 
been  book  study  so  much  as  practi- 
tical  work  in  the  orchard  and  a whole 
lot  of  hard  knocks. 

PAUL  G.  KRUGER. 

North  Yakima,  Wash. 

* 

Commercial  Sprayers  Wanted. 

I want  to  ask  through  The  Fruit- 
Grower  why  don’t  somebody  get  busy 
and  do  commercial  spraying.  The 
threshing  machine  man  comes  around 
every  year  and  threshes  our  grain  and 
you  don’t  hear  anybody  kick  about 
his  charges.  Why  don’t  the  spraying 
machine  man  come  and  spray  our 
orchards?  He  ought  to  know  what 
.they  need  and  I don’t. 

Ojjr  orchards  are  too  small  for  each 
■of  us  to  own  the  kind  of  machine 
that  may  be  needed.  None  of  us  will 
■object  to  a man  doing  the  work  if 
he  knows  his  business,  or  paying  what 
he  asks.  There  is  more  business  for 
the  spraying  machine  man  in  this  lo- 
cality than  there  is  for  the  thresher. 
Why  don’t  somebody  get  busy? 

C.  M.  PIERCE. 

I Argentine,  Kan. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  commer- 
mercial  sprayers,  Friend  Pierce,  is 
! that  when  one  waits  for  the  sprayer- 
man  to  come  around,  the  apple  1 o 
| will  have  passed  the  right  time  for 
most  effective  spraying.  Spraying  an 
orchard  is  different  from  threshing 
a wheat  crop.  The  latter  can  be 
done  at  most  any  time  of  year — we 
saw  an  outfit  threshing  in  Colorado 
the  second  week  in  January  this  year. 
But  spraying  an  orchard  is  different. 

IE. 


As  has  been  repeatedly  explained  in 
The  Fruit-Grower,  the  first  applica- 
tion for  codling  moth,  to  be  effective, 
should  be  made  within  a week  or  ten 
days,  at  most,  after  blossoms  fall.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  man 
who  does  commercial  spraying  should 
not  contract  to  spray  more  trees  than 
can  be  covered  in  this  time — and 
the  chances  are  he  would  try  to  do 
much  more  than  this. 

New  Book  on  Grapes. 

Foundations  of  American  Grape 
Culture,  by  T.  V.  Munson,  Denison, 
Tex. — There  has  long  been  needed  a 
book  of  information  about  grapes  that 
will  lead  to  their  successful  culture  as 
a commercial  product  in  the  various 
sections  of  the  country,  as  heretofore 
only  special  and  limited  areas  have 
been  planted,  whereas  it  is  certain  the 
grape  is  one  of  the  most  certain  and 
profitable  fruits  that  can  he  grown  in 
nearly  every  section  of  the  United 
States.  Grape  growing  should  be 
more  universal  even  than  apple  grow- 
ing. The  author  of  “Foundations  of 
American  Grape  Culture”  has  in  his 
life  work  with  the  grape  demonstrated 
that  the  industry  of  grape  growing 
can  be  made  eminently  profitable 
throughout  the  country  by  using  the 
best  of  the  old  varieties  and  of  his 
own  productions  created  for  special 
soils,  climates,  and  purposes  that  have 
been  thoroughly  tested  and  demon- 
strated safe  to  plant.  It  is  in  his  book, 
“Foundations  of  American  Grape  Cul- 
ture,” that  this  exceedingly  valuable 
information  is  given.  To  anyone  hav- 
ing or  intending  to  plant  even  only  a 
small  vineyard,  the  book  will  be  worth 
many  times  its  price.  In  the  few 
weeks  since  the  work  came  from  the 
press,  several  hundred  copies  have 
been  distributed  to  subscribers  for 
the  book,  and  many  have  voluntarily 
responded,  who  are  eminently  capable 
of  judging  the  value  of  the  work,  of 
which  the  following  is  a fair  sample: 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Sept.  11,  1909. 

My  first  perusal  of  your  monu- 


jnental  work,  “Foundations  of  Amer- 
ican Grapg  Culture,”  convinces  me 
that  if  $297  more  than  its  cost  had 
been  paid  for  it  (that  is,  $300  instead 
of  $3)  the  investment  would  have  been 
exceedingly  profitable. 

(Signed)  THEO.  B.  COMSTOCK. 

The  book  is  strongly  bound  in 
buckram  with  beautiful  title  on  cover, 
embossed  in  gold.  It  is  printed  upon 
fine  glazed  paper,  most  beautiful  clear 
impression  of  type  and  half-tone  full 
page  engravings,  90  in  number,  252 
pages  in  all,  7^4x10  inches.  The  book 
contains  eight  chapters  upon  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  the  subject,  as  fol- 
lows: I.,  Botany  of  American  Grapes; 

11.,  Breeding  of  Varieties  of  Grapes; 

111.,  Description  of  Varieties;  IV., 
Adaptation  of  Varieties;  V.,  How  to 
Start  a Vineyard,  including  trellising, 


pruning,  training,  etc.;  VI.,  Protecting 
the  Vineyard  from  Insects  and  Fungi; 
VII.,  Disposition  of  the  Crop;  VIII., 
The  Grape  for  Home  Adornment, 
Shade,  Fruit  and  Health.  The  book 
securely  packed  will  be  sent  by  post 
or  express  prepaid  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico  for  $3.  Denison,  Tex.: 
Munson  & Son. 

t $ 

I would  not  try  to  do  without  The 
Fruit-Grower  while  I am  in  the  fruit 
business. — R.  K.  Thomson,  Beaman, 
Mo. 

I have  been  taking  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er for  six  years,  and  don’t  feel  like  I 
could  possibly  do  without  it. — J.  D. 
Brown,  Kentucky, 
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Growing  Fruit  on  Stump  Land 


The  higher  prices  realized  for  fruit 
of  all  kinds  in  recent  years  and  ad- 
vancing values  in  land  suitable  for 
growing  fruit,  has  caused  the  common 
class  of  people,  the  ones  with  limited 
capital  in  particular,  to  look  about 
for  fruit  land  that  can  be  had  at 
living  prices.  Realizing  this  state  of 
affairs,  the  writer  wishes  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  vast  area  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  from  which  the  tim- 
ber has  been  recently  cut  from  and  is 
lying  idle,  or  what  is  still  worse, 
growing  up  in  worthless  underbrush. 
A great  deal  of  this  land  has  fruit 
growing  possibilities  undreamed  of 
by  the  average  fruit  grower  who  is 


not  remove  the  stumps,  produced  the 
strongest  and  best  rooted  plants  we 
have  ever  been  able  to  grow  and 
earns  us  a net  profit  of  $300  per  acre, 
with  no  expense  for  commercial  fer- 
tilizer; this  is  on  land  once  sold  by 
the  government  at  twelve  and  one- 
half  cents  per  acre.  We  have  a plot 
of  black  raspberries  which  has  plenty 
of  canes  sixteen  feet  long  and  a full 
inch  in  diameter.  This  ground  was 
cleared  two  years  ago,  in  spring  of 
1908.  The  cuts  show  land  cleared 
either  one  or  two  years,  none  require 
commercial  fertilizer,  being  well 
supplied  with  ashes,  potash,  leaf 
mold  and  other  natural  elements  inci- 
dent to  newly  cleared  land.  Another 
great  advantage  is  that  fruit  trees 
and  plants  grown  on  new  soil  are,  for 


Strawberry  Field  from  Which  Not  All  Stumps  Have  Been  Removed. 


unaccustomed  to  cultivating  this  kind 
of  land. 

Several  years  ago  we  bought  a tract 
of  this  “stump  land”  in  southern  In- 
diana, and  of  course  got  it  at  very 
low  figures,  owing  largely  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  considered  to  be  both 
difficult  and  expensive  to  cultivate, 
particularly  so  in  fruits,  needing  high 
cultivation.  But  years  of  practical 
experience  has  taught  us  that  this 
theory  was  just  the  opposite  from 
the  true  state  of  affairs.  In  the  start 
the  first  cost  of  this  kind  of  land  was 
less  than  one-fourth  that  asked  for 
old  cultivated  land,  leaving  more  than 
enough  to  pay  for  clearing  and  plant- 
ing out  the  first  crop. 

All  brush  and  rubbish,  including 
layer  of  leaves  four  to  six  inches  deep, 
we  burn  on  the  ground,  leaving  tons 
of  ashes,  the  great  fruit  fertilizer,  to 
enrich  the  soil.  The  stumps  are  cov- 
ered with  plenty  of  dry  wood  and 
after  being  fired  are  covered  with 


a number  of  years  at  least,  immune 
from  insect  and  fungus  enemies  and 
saves  the  expense  incident  to  spray- 
ing. But  perhaps  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage is  in  the  excellent  flavor, 
color,  size  and  shipping  qualities  of 
fruit  grown  on  stump  land.  The  soil 
being  naturally  loose  and  mellow  and 
holding  its  moisture  well  aod  free 
from  weed  and  grass  seed,  is  much 
easier  to  cultivate  than  older  soil.  As 
this  kind  of  land  can  be  bought  in 
most  any  timber  belt  for  ten  to  fif- 
teen dollars  per  acre,  there  is  little 
or  no  trouble  for  any  one  with  strong 
arms  and  willing  hands  to  make  good 
in  frui*  growing,  the  most  healthful, 
pleasant  and  profitable  occupation  of 
the  present  age.  And  to  the  thou- 
sands of  families  who  are  struggling 
to  get  a foothold  in  the  fruit  growing 
world  we  would  urge  to  make  a try- 
out with  growing  fruits  on  stump 
land.  ALVIA  G.  GRAY. 

Pekin,  Ind. 


Y jng  Nursery  Stock  on 

earth  and  soon  reduced  to  charcoal, 
which,  if  not  wanted  for  fuel,  is 
exposed  to  the  air  and  burns  out  com- 
pletely in  a few  hours,  leaving  more 
wood  ash  fertilizer.  We  show  some 
cuts  herewith  illustrating  a few  things 
we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  on 
this  stump  land.  We  have  peach 
tree  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter and  nearly  six  feet  high,  five 
months  after  planting  the  seed.  The 
strawberry  plant  bed,  where  we  did 


Newly  Cleared  Land. 

Sit  right  down  now  and  send  a brief 
report  of  your  experience  growing 
small  fruits,  for  the  March  issue  of 
The  Fruit-Grower.  That  issue  will 
be  specially  devoted  to  that  industry. 

f * 

Have  you  joined  our  100,000  club? 
The  only  requirement  for  membership 
is  that  you  send  at  least  one  new  sub- 
scription with  your  renewal.  Send 
your  name  today. 


S3ir  Cooled,  High  Tressure 

POWER  SPRAYER 


FRUIT 

OF 

HIGH 

QUALITY 

FOLLOWS 

THIS 

QUALITY 

SPRAYER 


Carries  high  pressure  without  the  usual  vibration 
and  strain  and  is  the  most  practical,  durable  and  eco- 
nomical machine  ever  built  for  spraying.  Use  your 
own  running  gear  and  tower  if  you  prefer. 

Write  Us  Today  for  Sprayer  Catalogue  No.  S-l. 


THE 


VITALS 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP 


TheseTeatures  Are  Tound  in  the  B HAN  Tump  Only 


Spring 
Cylinder 


The  Spring:  we  say  does  half  the  work.  Granting  that  it  creates 
no  power  in  itself  it  equalizes  or  conserves  the  power  or  energy  so 
that  a high  pressure  can  be  more  easily  maintained. 


The  Cylinder  is  porcelain  lined  and  positively  will  not  corrode 
or  cut  out.  There  is  no  stuffing  box  to  repack  or  caus^fric- 
tion. 


Valbes 


The  Valves  are  reached  in  ten  seconds  by  removing  the  yoke  and 
cover.  The  two  bell  metal  balls  will  never  wear  out,  and  the 
composition  rubber  seat  can  be  replaced  easily  and  cheaply. 


l" 


This  is  the  Whole  Story  About  the  ‘BEAN  Tump: 

The  Easiest  Running  pump  and  one  which  you  can  depend  upon 
to  finish  your  spraying  job  without  interruption. 

We  are  cranks  about  Spray  Hose,  but  our  Hose  does  stand  up. 

| NOZZLES , TODS,  EVERYTHING  | 

The  Bean  Spray  Tump  Q. 

San  Jose,  California  Clebeland,  Ohio 
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“Progressive  Horticulture” 

- A Work  of  Literature  — 

WINFIELD  TREES  OF  QUALITY  AND  GENUINE  SPECIOSA  CAT  ALP  A 

Described  in  the  making  and  illustrated  with  over  fifty  photographic  views— ready  in 

February,  mailed  free. 


SCORE  SHEET — APPLE  SCIONS 
The  Winfield  Nursery  Co.,  Winfield,  Kansas 

Variety No.  of  trees.... Age  of  trees 

....Kind  of  ground  grown  on Irrigated 

...  .Height.  ..  .ft.  Spread ....  ft.  Diameter  of 
trunk ....  inches.  Average  new  growth  of 
limbs  for  the  year.  ..  .inches.  Are  there  anv 
dead  limbs,  Blight,  Anthracnose,  San  Jose 
Scale  or  other  disease  in  orchard  or  near 
vicinity?  If  so,  give  full  particulars: 

No.  of  years  fruited.  ..  .Average  new  crop 
per  year  in  bushels.  ..  .Color  and  quality  of 
fruit:  Fair,  Good,  Extra  (Mark  out  the  two 

words  not  needed.) 

No.  boxes  each  last  crop  19....: 

Extra.  . . .Fancy Choice.  . . . Estimated 

number  of  scions  can  furnish Average 

length  of  scions.  ..  .Price,  $....per  M (1000) 
f.  o.  b.  your  R.  R.  station. 

We  are  on.  the  hunt  for  any  extra  fine 
trees  showing  a marked  improved  individual- 
ity which  bear  improved  fruit  in  color  and 
quality.  If  you  have  noted  any  special  such 
trees  in  your  orchard,  give  full  particulars. 
Yield,  quality  and  color: 


Over  One  Million  Genuine  Speciosa  Catalpa  in  This  Field. 

Eighth  This  Year’s  Product. 


Only  One- 


Score  Sheets  used  in  Selecting  Quality.  Fruit  Produced  by  Trees  of  Quality. 


February  6,  1909. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  SAYS  OF  OUR  SEED: 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Office  of  the  Forester  , F<J!*Ffu,vc!inv  E 

Dendrology  WASHINGTON 

The  Winfield  Nursery  Company,  Winfield,  Kansas.  ..  of  seed  sent  for 

Dear  Sirs:  Your  communication  of  January  27  has  come  to  this  office,  ^/ther  with _ the  sample  ot  seed 

identification.  The  seed  is  genuine  Hardy  Catalpa  Catalpa  Speciosa  and  of-  the  mpst ^typical  form  Forest 

I shall  be  very  glad  to  identify  catalpa  and  other  tree  seeds,  whenevei  you  i may  desire 3 to  send  tnem.  ine  r orest 
Service  is  particularly  anxious  to  be  as  helpful  as  possible  to  tree  planters  in  enabling  them  to  »et .tree ^seeds  hue  to 
name.  We  find  that  both  se^d  dealers  and  tree  plan  ers  are  havmg  much  d ff  u^^  C t p 


species  and  varieties 


ABOVE  IS  JUST  A GLIMPSE  FROM  PROGRESSIVE  HORTICULTURE 

THE  WINFIELD  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 1 


MONCRIEF.  Pree., 
Winfield,  Kansas 


COUPON 


The  WINFIELD  NURSERY  CO., 

Winfield,  Kans. 

Mail  me  free  “ Progressive  Horticulture”  with  de^ 
scription  and  photographs  of  Trees  of  Quality  in  the 
making. 

I will  plant  about trees. 


P.  O 

State.. 


Coal  or  Oil  Heaters. 

I have  been  somewhat  surprised  to 
learn  that  some  of  our  growers  are 
inclined  to  use  oil  in  preference’-  to 
coal.  This  in  the  face  of  what  Cal- 
ifornia growers,  the  originators  of 
the  orchard  heating  idea,  tell  us  in 
regard  to  the  heating  qualities  of  the 
two  fuels. 

From  their  experience  I learn  that 
it  takes  175  gallons  of  oil  to  produce 
the  same  amount  of  heat  that  is  pro 
duced  by  a ton  of  bituminous  coal. 

I believe  California  oil  is  better 
smudging  oil  than  we  get  here,  and  I 
know  California  coal  is  not  as  good 
as  we  have  in  Grand  Valley. 

By  comparing  the  above  figures 
one  can  readily  see  that  the  175  gal- 
lons of  oil  at  the  price  we  have  to 
pay  here  is  equivalent  to  about  three 
tons  of  nut  coal.  Then  the  cost  of  a 
reservoir  for  the  storage  of  the  oil 
and  the  tank  necessary  for  transport- 
ing it  add  that  much  more  to  its  cost. 

While  in  conversation  with  some 
California  growers  during  the  past 
season,  we  touched  on  the  topic  of 
orchard  heating  and  they  told  me 
oil  was  being  used  less  every  year, 
as  it  had  laeen  found  that  the  greasy 
soot  which  accumulates  on  the  trees 
from  the  burning  of  oil  was  detrimen- 
tal to  the  next  year’s. crop.  I have 
noticed  the  orchards  here  in  Grand 
Valley  that  were  heated  with  oil  a 
year  ago  had  very  light  crops  this 
year.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the 
accumulation  of  soot  on  the  trees  and 
may  not.  Until  the  fact  is  established 
that  it  was  not,  we  will  continue  to 
use  coal. 

GEORGE  LaGRANGE. 

Grand  Junction,  Colo. 


Others’  Views  From  the  Willamette 
Valley. 

In  The  Fruit-Grower  of  December, 
1909,  over  the  signature  of  S.  H.  Van 
Trump,  Gervais,  Ore.,  there  was  an 
article  under  the  head  of  “Notes 
from  the  Northwest,”  that,  while 
some  truths  were  told,  the  general 
import  is  very  much  misleading,  and 


T Will  Send  You  My  Big  1910  Harness  C.afa ]ng 

1 l want  every  man  who  uses  harness  to  g-et  my  Big-  Har-  when  you  buy  of  us— that’s  why  w e can  (A  Lill  vf  Q 

FREE 


ness  Book  oefore  he  buys.  I know  we  can  save  him  from 
20  to  40  pur  cent  and  g-ive  him  the  best  Harness  and  Saddlery 
Goods  in  the  world.  Ours  is  the  largest  harness  factory  in  ex- 
istence selling  direct  from  the  factory  to 
the  user  at  wholesale  prices. 


sell  so'cheaply.  Nothing  but  the  best 
of  materials  an,d  workmanship  goes  in- 
to our  work  and  everything  we  sell  is 
guaranteed  to  satisfy  or  money  back. 

Book  contains  over  800  illustrations. 

Send  today,  its  free.  ^ 

, — ANISER,  “The  Harness  King”* 

r 508  Messanie  St.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


while  we  would  not  for  a minute  say 
that  Mr.  Van  ' Trump  intentionally 
meant  any  harm,  yet  we  must  say, 
that  his  general  knowledge  of  climatic 
conditions  and  the  prices  of  fruit 
land  in  general  in  the  Willamette 
Valley  is  very  misleading. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Van 
Trump  starts  out  by  saying  that  com- 
mencing with  September,  1908,  we 
had  frosts  eleven  months  out  of  the 
twelve  following.  In  answering  I 
will  say  that  Albany  is  centrally  lo- 
cated in  the  Willamette  Valley,,  sit- 
uated only  forty  miles  south  of 
Gervais,  and  our  government  report 
for  Albany  shows  no  record  of  frosts 
in  five  months,  and  the  lowest  tem- 
perature in  three  other  months  was 
33  degrees,  which  will  give  but  very 
little  frosts  in  the  very  lowest  places. 

Furthermore  no  peach,  trees  were 
injured  by  frosts  or  cold  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Willamette  Valley,  and 
although  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  are 
much  neglected,  yet  this  locality  has 
not  had  a failure  in  years  of  peaches, 
prunes,  apples,  pears  or  berries  of 
any  kind. 

He  also  refers  to  the  half-hardy 
Phenomenal  berries  as  almost  a fail- 
ure, and  that  over-production  which 
does  not  exist  in  this  locality,  as  there 
was  no  trouble  in  selling  all  of  the 
production,  and  at  prices  that  yield 
a good  revenue.  The  berries  he  refers 
to  never  sold  for  less  than  5 cents 
per  box,  and  strawberries  never  less 
than  six  boxes  for  25  cents,  but  the 
most  of  the  season  selling  for  10  and 
12  cents  per  box.  Our  canneries  paid 
the  price  at  the  lowest  time  when 


quantity  forced  the  market  to  the 
lowest  price  mentioned  above.  At 
that  we  can  let  you  talk  with  people 
who  realized  nearly  $200  per  acre  on 
the  berries,  grown  on  land  that  does 
not  cost  as  high  a figure  as  Mr.  Van 
Trump  says,  on  the  contrary,  such 
land  can  yet  be  bought  less  than  his 
lowest  figure. 

In  regard  to  the  Royal  Anne  cher- 
ries, will  say  that  we  also  had  a good 
crop  of  them,  and  we  know  of  no  one 
selling  them  for  less  than  5 cents  per 
pound,  as  that  was  the  lowest  price 
paid  at  the  canneries,  and  earlier  in 
the  season  8 and  10  cents  per  pound. 

Now,  Mr.  Van  Trump  finds  fault  at 
a well-developed  orchard  selling  at 
$1,000  per  acre.  Why,  bless  your 
soul,  we  can  introduce  you  to  people 
who  have  realized  more  than  that 
amount  per  acre  nearly  every  year 
for  the  last  five  years,  people  whose 
word  is  good  in  any  bank  and  they 
can  show  you  figures  to  back  up  the 
statement.  Would  Mr.  Van  Trump 
sell  an  orchard  yielding  that  annual 
revenue  at  any  such  figure? 

If  Mr.  Van  Trump  could  have  been 
at  the  Albany  apple  fair  on  October 
27,  28  and  29,  1909,  he  would  have 
seen  as  fine  fruit  as  is  grown  in  any 
country,  and  when  he  talks  $200  to 
$300  per  acre  for  good  fruit  land,  we 
will  simply  have  to  tell  him  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  prices  in  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley  lands  must  be  confined 
to  within  the  corporation  of  some  of 
the  cities,  for  we  can  certainly  show 
him  as  good  fruit  land  as  there  is  in 
any  country,  free  f.om  stumps,  ready 
for  the  plow,  at  prices  ranging  front 


Wallace  “Peerless 


POWER  SPRAYER 


STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD 
(“Invincible”  adveitised  last  month).  23 
styles  of  Power  Sprayers  to  select  from. 
Write  for  Catalogue  and  full  information. 

AMERICAN  SPRAYER  CO. 


Winter  and  E.  Sts., 


Minneapolis.  Minn. 


MIDWEST  RASPBERRY 

Glossy  black,  large  as  Cumberland.  Twice 
as  productive.  Hardy  and  healthy.  For  lull 
description  address  Julian  Nursery  & Fruit 
Farm,  J.  R.  Duncan  & Co.,  Bt.  2,  Peru,  Neb. 

$40  to  $75  per  acre,  and  we  will  leave 
it  to  his  judgment  as  to  the  quality. 
Of  course,  if  he  insists  on  having  a 
fruit  orchard  in  the  court  house  yard 
it  will  cost  more,  but  good  fruit  land 
can  yet  be  bought  for  that  price,  tn 
good  roads,  rural  mail  and  telephone 
service  and  with  fair  improvements, 
with  good  markets  at  your  door. 

Yours  for  a better  and  a more  le- 
veloped  Oregon,  more  anJ  oe:ter 
kept  orchards,  in  a clima:e  h-n.  3 
ideal.  A D.  H VL  L. 

Albany,  Ore. 


February,  1910 
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Chic  State  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Oh'c  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety held  its  annual  meeting  at  Co- 
lumbus January  11-13  and  at  the  same 
time  held  the  best  apple  show  ever 
pu.  up  in  the  state  at  a state  meeting 
and  at  the  same  time  and  place  the 
com  growers’  association  had  their 
great  corn  show.  The  Ohio  experi- 
ment station  had  made  many  tests  the 
p*st  season  in  orchards  in  different 
yttrts  of  the  state  and  put  up  a mam- 
moth display  to  show  what  can  be 
produced  in  Ohio  if  given  the  proper 
care,  and  the  fruit  of  many  varieties 
was  attractively  packed  in  display 
trays  and  also  in  bins  to  show  the 
effects  of  spraying  and  thinning. 

As  Southern  Ohio  is  the  original 
home  of  the  famous  Rome  Beauty 
ri  was  the  most  prominent  kind  in  the 
show  It  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the 
Western  apple  shows  had  any  of  that 
variety  that  were  larger  and  better 
colored  and  more  attractive.  Many  of 
them  were  red  all  over  and  the  best 
were  said  to  weigh  seventeen  ounces. 
At  the  close  of  the  display  most  of 
the  best  ones  sold  at  5 cents  each. 
Grimes,  Jonathan,  Rawle’s  Janet, 
York  Imperial.  Northern  Spy,  Bald- 
win, a few  Ben  Davis,  and  many 
other  varieties  were  shown  and  Ohio 
growers  have  taken  new  courage  and 
think  we  can  grow  as  good  apples  as 
can  be  grown  in  any  state  in  the 
Union. 

President  William  Miller,  the 
famous  peach  grower  of  Gypsum, 
near  Lake  Erie,  called  the  meeting  to 
order  and  for  an  annual  address  con- 
gratulated the  society  on  its  work  and 
the  large  increase  in  its  membership, 
being  the  largest  by  far  that  it  has 
ever  been  in  its  history. 

“Fruit  Notes  of  the  Season  from 
the  Experiment  Station,”  was  a paper 
by  J.  H.  Gourley,  assistant  horti- 
culturist. A few  of  his  notes  were  that 
the  strawberry  runners  were  short  on 
account  of  the  dry  season  and  the 
crop  was  not  the  best.  Bordeaux  had 
done  some  injury,  but  it  controlled 
apple  scab.  Grand  Sultan  had  done 
well  and  was  similar  to  Yellow  Trans- 
parent; was  good  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. Delicious  had  done  well  and 
was  promising.  Duling  still  kept  up 
its  reputation  and  as  it  is  a solid  red 
apple  it  promises  to  be  a good  summer 
variety  for  market.  Salome  has  merit. 
Many  of  the  newer  peaches  did  well 
and  are  promising.  The  American 
plums  gained  reputation,  the  Hunn 
being  the  best.  Cherries  were  a good 
crop.  Downing  was  the  best  goose- 
berry; Portage  not  as  good  as  ex- 
pected. Perfection  was  the  best  red 
currant,  White  Grape  the  best  white 
one.  In  blackebrries  Eldorado  is  the 
best  in  quality;  Mersereau  a good  late 
sort;  Ward  was  the  main  crop,  but  in 
early  varieties  in  order  of  ripening 
were  Kenoyer,  Early  Harvest,  King. 
Eaton  was  the  largest  red  raspberry. 

Prof.  William  R.  Lazenby,  who  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  the  Pomolog- 
ical  Society,  gave  an  account  of  what 
was  done  and  said. 

U.  T.  Cox  gave  some  of  the  points 
in  lessons  learned  the  past  season. 
One  should  not  get  discouraged  be- 
cause he  sees  the  young  apple  falling 
after  the  bloom  drops  and  quit  spray- 
ing, for  in  most  all  cases  the  one  who 
quit  had  no  fruit  worth  his  attention 
and  the  who  kept  on  spraying  as  he 
should,  had  some  good  apples  and 
protected  the  foliage  so  it  could  de- 
velop fruit  buds  for  the  year  to  come. 
He  made  a mistake  in  making  only 
one  application  for  the  late  brood  of 
the  codling  moth  and  felt  certain  it 
would  have  paid  him  if  he  had  made 
two,  as  the  worms  developed  up  to 
picking  time  in  October.  Those  who 
die!  not  thin  plums  after  spraying  them 
and  bringing  them  up  almost  to  ma- 
turity, lost  about  all  the  crop  on  many 
varieties  and  where  thinned  a good 
crop  matured.  Late  plums  for  fancy 
trade  pays  best.  Always  keep  fruit 
packages  on  hand  Spraying  will  not 
pay  unless  a thorough  job  is  done. 
Apples  should  be  in  as  cool  a place 
as  possible  after  picked;  cold  storage 
is  best,  and  they  will  keep  better. 
Warmth  ripens  them  and  decay  soon 
follows.  It  paid  to  sell  drops  as  fast 


as  we  could  in  the  local  markets;  they 
sold  lower  afterwards.  Fancy  fruit  is 
in  great  demand  and  poor  grades 
lower  than  common,  greater  differ- 
ence between  the  poor  and  the  good 
than  ever.  Most  of  the  failures  in 
apple  orchards  are  due  to  man  rather 
than  the  location.  The  apple  show 
proves  we  need  not  go  out  of  the 
state  to  get  as  fine  fruit  as  can  be 
grown  anywhere. 

Scions  for  top-grafting  must  be  cut 
before  growth  commences  and  kept 
moist.  Fruit  buds  are  plentiful  in 
the  middle  of  young  apple  trees  and 
the  fruit  spurs  should  not  be  pruned 
out  and  lose  a crop  and  delaying 
fruiting.  Nurserymen  are  not  always 
to  blame  for  selling  trees  not  true  to 
name.  They  buy  scions  from  growers 
and  may  sometimes  get  some  not  true. 
Growers  should  not  allow  a bud  or 
scion  to  go  out  incorrectly  named. 

Grant  G.  Hitchings,  the  sod  mulch 
apostle  of  New  York,  gave  an  im- 
pressive talk  on  his  mode  of  caring 
for  his  orchards.  One’s  success  de- 
pends on  the  man,  his  soil  and  condi- 
tions. The  soil  must  be  in  a good 
mechanical  condition,  have  plenty  of 
humus  and  a good  mulch  makes  the 
soil  mellow  and  favors  bacterial  ac- 
tion and  earth  worms  help  loosen  up 
the  soil.  He  favors  applying  insecti- 
cides and  fungicides  separately.  The 
prepared  lime-sulphur  solution  seemed 
to  prevent  plant  lice  injury  when  ap- 
plied before  the  bloom.  Bluegrass  is 
best  for  him  and  he  mows  it  once  a 
year,  puts  it  around  the  trees  till  they 
are  six  years  planted  and  then  lets  it 
lie  where  it  falls.  Alfalfa  seems  to 
rob  the  trees  of  moisture,  but  the 
trees  rob  the  other  grasses  of  mois- 
ture. Trees  are  pruned  little  before 
bearing.  Vegetables  are  grown  on 
the  farm  for  local  market,  but  never 
on  the  same  land  with  the  fruit  trees. 
For  local  market  three  or  four  varie- 
ties are  needed  at  the  same  time  for  a 
selection  to  suit  customers  arid  one 
variety  most  always  does  better  than 
others  some  years,  often  one  variety 
may  fail  and  the  other  be  full. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Green,  horticulturist  of 
the  Ohio  experiment  station,  read  a 
paper  on  “Possibilities  of  Appleshdlu 
concise  paper  on  "Possibilities  of  Ap- 
ple Culture  in  Ohio,”  and  stated  that 
we  can  grow  as  good  fruit  as  can  be 
grown  in  the  West,  but  on  many  va- 
rieties they  can  get  a better  finish 
or  attractive  color  than  we  can,  due  to 
climatic  condition,  but  later  he  said 
we  can  beat  them  in  finishing  the 
Rome  Beauty  in  Southern  Ohio.  We 
are  behind  the  West  in  details  in 
packing  them  for  market,  and  also  in 
growing  them  in  some  particulars. 
We  must  learn  to  control  apple  scab 
without  injury  to  the  skin.  The  color 
of  the  fruit  depends  to  a great  extent 
on  the  moisture  supply,  and  also  fungi 
affect  it.  Our  land  is  cheap,  we  have 
the  markets;  we  must  work  together, 
not  separate  and  be  jealous,  but  arise 
and  co-operate. 

W.  W.  Farnsworth  of  Lucas  County 
presented  “The  Factor  of  Labor  in 
Orcharding,”  and  advised  the  growing 
of  crops  so  as  to  distribute  the  work 
as  much  as  possible  throughout  the 
year  and  keep  regular  help  as  much 
as  we  can.  Improved  machinery  helps 
with  the  work  and  saves  one’s  pa- 
tience, and  regular  hours  should  be 
the  rule.  In  winter  we  can  do  the 
repairing. 

Prof.  A.  D.  Selby  gave  the  results 
of  his  researches  in  regard  to  potato 
diseases,  and  Prof.  V.  H.  Davis  of  the 
Ohio  State  University  discussed  the 
natural  variation,  perpetuation  and 
improvement  of  varieties  of  apples, 
recommending  that  scions  and  buds 
be  taken  from  the  best  trees,  and 
thinks  the  time  coming  when  a 
grower  will  keep  record  of  individual 
trees  the  same  as  dairymen  do  now 
with  their  cows.  We  find  types  or 
sports  of  certain  varieties  superior  to 
the  usual  type  and  we  should  propa- 
gate from  that. 

Prof.  J.  S.  Houser,  the  assistant 
entomologist  of  the  station,  gave  an 
illustrated  talk  on  Cuban  horticulture 
having  spent  two  years  there,  and  we 
were  delighted  with  it  and  learned 


RT?  SIX  Varieties  only 

of  Fruit  Trees,  Fruit 

Plants,  Ornamentals,  etc.  are  described  in  our  new 
illustrated  catalogue.  Thirty  years  actual  experience 
in  testing  varieties  enables ^ . 

us  to  offer  the  kinds  that  are 

Prices  Moderate:  ^ 

Apples,  9 cents  and  up;  Peaches,  8 cents;  Cherries, 
10  cents;  Strawberries,  $2.75  per  1000;  Concord 
U j • ij  Grapes,  $18  00  per  1000,  etc. 

HOlSinger  15rOS.  Catalogue  describing  these 
ROSEDALE  ::  KANSAS  varieties  FREE  on  request. 


BEST 


Cherry  Trees 

One  and  Two  Years,  vigorous,  healthy,  at  right  prices — all 
“BAGBY”  Grown — None  Better.  A Full  Line  of 

Other  Nursery  Stock 

WHITE  TOR  PRICES 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES,  NEW  HAVEN,  MISSOURI 


100,000  California  Privet 

Two-Year,  3 to  4 feet,  5 to  8 branches,  extra  select;  Two-Year, 
2 to  3 feet,  5 to  8 branches,  No.  1;  Two-Year,  1 to  2 feet,  3 to  5 
branches,  No.  2 ; One-Year,  12  to  18  inches,  3 to  5 branches,  No.  1. 
Write  for  prices  for  Winter  and  Early  Spring  shipment. 

This  stock  is  in  storage,  hence  tops  are  uninjured  by  cold. 
Good  condition  guaranteed.  A full  line  of  Cherry,  Peach,  Pear, 
Apple  and  other  Nursery  Stock  for  wholesale  and  retail  trade. 

New  Haven  Nurseries,  New  Haven,  Mo. 


Save  Money  on  Fruit  Plants 

Healthy,  northern-grown  stock,  which 
will  produce  money-making  crops.  Straw- 
berry, Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Currant, 
Grape  Plants,  Etc. 

Read  Our  Guarantee 

Every  plant  we  ship  is  guaranteed  to  be 
first  class  and  true  to  name,  packed  to 
reach  you  in  good  growing  condition  (by 
express),  and  please  you,  or  your  money 
back. 

You  can  make  big  money  growing  good 
berries,  but  you  cannot  expect  to  grow 
good  fruit  by  planting  and  replanting 
small,  inferior  stock. 

Our  plants  are  all  grown  on  new  ground 
(this  being  the  first  crop)  and  are  large, 
heavy  rooted  and  free  from  disease. 

We  grow  them  by  the  million  on  our 
own  ground  and  know  what  we  are  sell- 
ing. That  is  why  our  business  has  nearly 
doubled  every  year  for  thepast  twenty- 
one  years. 

We  can  save  you  money  on  100  plants  or  a car  load.  Our  large  illus- 
trated catalogue  is  instructive  and  is  free  to  all  fruit  growers.  Write  for 
it  today. 

O.  A.  D.  BALDWIN,  (Vine  St.)  Bridgman,  Mich. 
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Mount  Arbor  Nurseries 

E.  S.  WELCH,  Proprietor  SHENANDOAH,  IOWA 

One  of  the 
Largest  and 
Most  Complet 
Lines  of 
General 
Nursery  Stocl 
on  the 
Market 

A SURPL 

Cherry 

© Fine,  well  grown  two- 

year  trees. 

Plum 

Americana,  European 
£ and  Japanese;  large 

assortment. 

Catalpa  Speciosa 

Seedlings. 

US  OF 

Kieffer  Pear 

Two  years,  budded. 

Apple  Seedlings 
Apple  Grafts 

Made  to  order. 

Apple  Scions  Wanted 

Correspondence  and  Inspection 
Invited 
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You  Enjoy  Strawberries,  of  Course 

WHY  NOT  GROW  THEM  IN  YOUR  GARDEN— 

GROW  THEM  FOR  FAMILY  USE  AND  FOR  MARKET  ? 


Yes,  you  can  do  It!  Lots  of  people  are  MirprUsed  every  year  t. 
Some  start  with  a little  bed  to  supply  berries  for  home  use  others 
to  sell.  The  first-named  class  get  finer  berries  for  the  table  than  U 


find  how  easy  It  Is! 
begin  growing  them 
had  before; 
Is  for  Strawberries,  and  how  easy  It  Is  to 


the  others  find  out  what  a big  dmand  ther 
make  money  with  flrst-clasri  fruit.  _ 

The  Strawberry  Is  at  home  everywhere;  you  can  successfully  grow  it  from  1*  1 
to  Maine  from  Texas  up  Into  Oregon  and  Washington — and  In  all  th<  t-rrito ry  bet 
And  Instances  are  multiplying  themselves,  season  after  season.  wh»-r.  p- -pi  ■•ho  t 
out  to  grow  them  on  a small  scale,  or  In  a little  larger  way  on  a “v 
a profitable  and  congenial  business— and  without  much  work  and 
Our  records  are  full  of  such  cases. 


enturt 


could  tell  you  of  a woman 


rlda 


’ have  made  It 
either. 

t in  California 


STRAWBERRIES  GROWN  ON  OUR  SMALL  FRUIT  FARMS. 


If  vou  are  uncertain  as  to  “the  kinds  you  should  select,  ask  us  and  we  will  gladly  help. 
We  plant  many  acres  on  our  grounds  every  year  with  Strawberry  plants  of  our  r 
growing  a”d  £rom  these  ship  hundreds  of  bushels  of  the  finest  fruit  to  Buffalo  and 
Eastern 'markets.  Thus  we  test  earefully  the  varieties  we  offer,  and  thus  we  car,  full 
recommend  each  of  them  as  a variety  possessing  merit  and  worthy  confidence  at  your 
hands. 


g^-  We  Grow  More  Apple  and  Peach  Trees  Than  Any  Other  Nursery  in  America 


Our  trees  and  plants  have  been  increasingly  popular  through  two  generations  be- 
cause they  have  stood  the  most  rigid  quality  tests.  We  have  been  compelled  to  increase 
our  facilities  every  year  because  the  strong  and  thrifty  stock  we  supply  has  brought 
our  customers  back  season  after  season  with  larger  orders.  Because  our  growth  has 
been  due  to  the  merit  of  our  product.  We  now  have  more  than  two  thousand  acres  in 
cultivation,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  members  of  the  firm,  because  from  the 
time  we  had  a few  acres  only  we  have  made  it  our  first  aim  to  give  every  buyer  full 
value  for  his  money.  And  we  sell  the  stuff  right. 

Two  Million  Apple  Trees  Now  Ready 

We  have  been  growing  Apples,  both  trees  and  fruit  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  offer  our  customers  the  benefit  of  a most  practical  experience  in  selecting  the  best 
varieties.  Our  stock  of  Apples  number  about  2,000,000  trees.  The  basis  of  our  stock  is 
whole-root  seedlings  imported  from  France,  warranted  vigorous  and  free  from  disease. 
These  seedlings  are  budded  from  trees  which,  we  have  been  watching  for  years,  hence 
there  is  no  chance  for  disease  to  creep  into  our  stock,  and  we  are  always  sure  that  every 
Variety  is  the  kind  we  claim  it  to  be  Grafting  is  cheaper  than  budding,  but  we  have 
found  budding  the  more  preferable  method  because  it  is  more  natural. 

California  Privet  Hedge  by  the  Mile 

You  are  getting  tired  of  fences  made  of  wood  or  metal.  They  may  look  good  enough 
so  long  as  you  haven’t  anything  else  to  compare  them  with,  but  they  re  everlastingly 
getting  out  of  order — always  requiring  something  new  in  the  way  of  repairs  or  paint. 
Why  not  throw  them  out  this  spring  and  plant  instead  a fence  of  California  Privet . 
This  fence  makes  its  own  repairs,  keeps  green  and  bright  the  year  around,  and  grows 
constantly  more  beautiful.  We  have  miles  of  it  fdr  sale  this  year,  as  fine  and  vigorous 
as  you  could  wish  to  plant. 

Send  Today  For  Our  New  Catalog 

Not  a big  book,  but  big  enough  to  tell  you  all  about  the  biggest  nursery  in  the 
country  No  impossible  color  plates,  but  Cherries  and  Apples  and  Peaches  and  Straw- 
berries shown  in  their  natural  colors.  Every  fruit  offered  has  been  tried  out  in  the  or- 
chard or  g^den  and  proved  to  have  real  merit.  The  envelope  in  which  you  receive 
the  catalogue  contains  two  coupons,  one  good  for  copy  of  our  book  How  to  Glow 
Fruit  ” and  the  other  for  its  companion  volume  “How  to  Plant  the  Country  Home. 
The  ^regular  price  of  each  is  25  cts.P  Edition  of  Catalogue  is  limited;  coupons  good  only 
for  a short  while.  Write  today,  mentioning  special  offer  No.  44. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  BERLIN,  MD. 


how  much  they  were  behind  in  many 
things. 

W.  H.  Goodwin  of  the  station  gave 
an  illustrated  talk  on  spraying  ma- 
chinery, and  C.  W.  Waid  dealt  with 
horticultural  exhibits  at  country  fairs. 

W.  S.  Perrine  of  Illinois,  tried  to 
point  out  how  we  may  increase  the 
productiveness  of  our  apple  orchards, 
advising  the  proper  mixing  of  varie- 
ties to  get  cross-fertiliation,  even 
top-working  some  other  kinds  on  part 
of  the  trees  in  orchards  of  one  va- 
riety. Prune  judiciously,  and  do  some 
summer  pruning  to  start  an  orchard 
to  bearing.  Proper  spraying  and 
feeding  of  the  trees  must  be  done.  We 
must  have  plenty  of  humus  by  the  use 
of  cover  crops  when  we  cultivate  or 
mulch  if  in  sod.  Cultivation  followed 
by  mulching  works  well  with  summer 
varieties.  He  is  leaving  out  the  Bor- 
deaux in  making  the  first  application 
after  the  bloom  drops  on  most  of  the 
varieties  grown  there,  and  uses  plenty 
of  arsenate  of  lead.  If  a fungicide  is 
needed  he  is  hopeful  of  dilute  lime- 
sulphur,  1 to  30  of  the  prep  d mix- 
ture, used  on  foliage,  and  some  are 
using  arsenate  of  lead  with  it,  getting 
good  results. 

Prof.  W.  B.  Alwood  of  Charlotts- 
ville,  Va.,  who  is  working  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, talked  about  the  by-products 
of  the  apple,  urging  us  to  make  use 
of  the  proper  grades  if  we  are  growing 
them,  and  by  the  use  of  a hydrometer 
we  may  determine  the  amount  of 
sugar  in  a variety  and  if  printed  on  a 
card  and  placed  with  a variety  on  ex- 
hibition it  adds  greatly  to  the  exhibit. 

Mr.  Hitching^  again  talked  to  us, 
giving  hints  on  marketing,  advising 
not  to  talk  too  much,  but  let  the  fruit 
talk  for  itself  and  in  unloading  at  a 
store  in  local  market  place  it  in  as 
conspicuous  place  as  possible.  Get 
acquainted  with  the  clerks  and  treat 
them  and  they  will  call  attention  to 
one’s  fruit  when  a customer  wants  to 
get  a supply.  Grade  closely  and  sell 
each  grade  to  the  trade  that  wants 


“Trv  it  out  in  the  orchard  and  report”  has  been  a standing  order  at  our  Nurseries 
all  the  20-odd  years  we  have  been  in  business.  Our  fruit-test  orchard  was  started  when 
we  had  only  a few  score  acres  of  nurseries.  Many  of  the  trees  we  planted  are  still  in 
bearing  As  our  business  developed,  we  put  in  orchards  in  other  sections,  so  as  to  try 
our  new  fruits  under  a variety  of  soil  and  climate  conditions.  We  sell  only  fruits  that 
h-ive  made,  good.  We  want  you  to  know  all  about  our  Mammoth  Nurseries  and  what 
they  produce  in  Strawberries.  Apples,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Plums,  Pears  and  other  Fruits. 
Shade  Trees,  Hedge  Plants,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Vines,  etc. 

GATHERING  APPLES  IN  ONE  OF  OUR  ORCHARDS. 
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that  kind.  If  selling  any  at  retail  put 
the  price  as  high  as  the  grocer  sells. 
He  commences  to  pay  his  children 
when  they  are  seven  years  old  for 
work  they  do  and  lets  each  one  keep 
a bank  account  and  pay  part  on  the 
clothing,  etc.  needed,  and  they  learn 
to  have  an  interest  in  the  place  and 
the  work  and  will  not  be  wanting  to 
go  to  the  city  or  looking  for  easy  jobs 
and  big  pay. 

Prof.  W.  W.  Paddock  of  the  Ohio 
State  University,  late  of  Colorado, 
compared  Eastern  and  Western  meth- 
ods of  fruit  growing.  The  land  in  the 
west  is  getting  poorer  and  needs  fer- 
tilizing and  we  are  getting  careless 
here  and  have  poor  crops.  Ohio 
could  have  won  a share  of  the  pre- 
miums at  the  Denver  apple  show.  An 
Ohio  student  rated  the  good  peach 
orchards  around  Port  Clinton  in  Ot- 
tawa County  at  $2,500  an  acre.  If 
we  should  have  an  up-to-date  apple 
show  the  West  may  come  here  and 
show  us  how  to  get  the  best  fruit  on 
the  market. 

Prof.  A.  D.  Selby  reported  on 
“Plant  Diseases  and  Treatments;” 
W.  E.  Bontrager  on  “Beautifying 
Home  Grounds;”  L.  L.  Scott  on 
“Tree  Surgery;”  Prof.  H.  A.  Gossard, 
the  entomolgist,  on  his  work  in  con- 
trolling insects  under  the  conditions 
he  had  to  confront;  W.  H.  Goodwin 
on  canker-worm  experiments,  and  N. 
E.  Shaw  on  the  work  of  nursery  and 
orchard  inspection. 

The  society  has  a purchasing  agent 
for  spraying  material  and  did  a great 
work  the  past  year  in  supplying  the 
material  at  low  cost  to  its  members, 
many  saving  much  more  than  the  cost 
of  a membership  in  the  society,  which 
is  $1  per  year,  and  also  getting  mate- 
rial that  is  the  best  to  be  had 

The  new  officers  elected  were  L.  D. 
Eaton,  Proctorville,  president;  Prof. 
V.  H.  Davis  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, Columbus,  vice-president;  R. 
J.  Tussing  treasurer;  the  secretary  be- 
ing F.  H.  Ballou,  Newark. 

U.  T.  COX. 


Consult  Dr.  Farmer 


If  you  had  measles  or  scarlet  fever  and 
were  real  sick„  would  you  go  to  a young  phy- 
sician who  had  just  got  his  “diplomy”? — • 
No,  you  would  send  for  the  old  family  doc- 
tor, who  has  had  years  of  experience.  There 
are  doctors  of  medicine  and  other  doctors. 
FARMER  is  a Strawberry  doctor.  You  are 
sick  of  going  without  good  strawberries,  and 
you  want  to  know  just  how  to  grow  them 
the  best  way.  Send  him  your  symptoms;  he 
will  help  you.  Get  a personal  letter  from 
the  “Doctor.”  27  years  of  practice.  Con- 
sultation free  by  mail.  Medal  and  diploma 
for  largest  and  finest  exhibit  of  strawberries 
at  World’s  Fair,  Chicago,  1893.  Introducer 
of  Norwood  and  Early  Ozark  strawberries. 
Plum  Farmer,  Idaho  and  Royal  Purple 
Raspberries,  etc.  Immense  stock  of  berry 
plants,  all  varieties.  Catalogue  free.  Ad- 
dress 

L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  30,  Pulaski, N.Y. 


EARLY  OZARK —The  best  early  strawberry  I. 
ever  fruited.  Larsre  as  Sample,  early  as  Michel, 
productive  as  Glen  Mary.— L.  J.  Farmer. 


Tf  APPLE  ORCHARD  CO. 


Our  five-acre  orchard  tracts  Now  On  Sale.  Planted  to 
Jonathan  and  Rome  Beauty  Apples,  including  cultivation  and 
care  until  trees  are  five  years  in  orchard.  Price,  including  first- 
class  perpetual  water  right,  $1,750  per  tract.  Terms;  $400 
cash,  balance  in  ten  semi-annual  payments  of  $135.00  each. 
No  Interest.  No  Taxes.  Ask  for  Illustrated  Booklet  and  Information. 

CHAS.  T.  MANNING  Realty  Co.,  Ltd. 


General  Sales  Agents. 


Gooding,  Idaho. 


BERRY  BOXES 


Leslie,  Oblong  Quarts  or  Hallock  Square  Quarts. 
16  AND  24  QUART  SHIPPING  CRATES. 


DIAMOND  MARKET 
SQUARE  MARKET 
OAK  BRIGGS 
BAMBOO 
HICKORY  STAVE 


BASKETS 


Write 
Today  For 
Prices 


ST.  LOUIS  BASKET  & BOX  CO. 


Second  and 
Arsenal  Sts. 
St.  Louis 


Reliable  Commission  Merchants 


COYNE  BROTHERS 
Handle  All  Kinds  Fruit  and  Produce 
160  South  Water  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


YUILLE-MILLER  CO. 
Receivers  all  kinds  fruit  and  produce. 
Grand  Rapids.  Michigan. 
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A Fruit-Grower  Abroad. 

I see  from  dispatch  reports  that 
you  have  had  very  cold  weather  and 
much  snow  in  the  past  week,  especial- 
ly in  the  East  and  New  York,  while 
we  have  had  no  snow  and  delightful 
mild  weather.  While  visiting  the 
royal  gardens  and  castles  at  Potsdam 
and  Charlottenburg  the  past  week,  I 
was  surprised  to  see  flowers  in  the 
open  garden,  especially  larger  beds  of 
violets.  Germany,  however,  perhaps 
excels  in  this  line,  as  much  time  and 
great  care  is  given  to  flowers,  gardens 
and  park  ornamentation,  and  it  would 
be  well  if  we  in  the  Middle  West 
would  give  more  time  and  attention  to 
ornamentation  of  streets,  parks  and 
gardens,  which  makes  home  what  it 
should  be. 

I have  also  been  much  interested  in 
the  fruits  of  the  various  countries 
which  I have  visited  in  the  past 
five  months,  and  am  more  than  ever 
now  convinced  that  the  American 
apple  can  find  an  extensive  market  in 
Europe,  provided  we  will  handle  our 
fruit  with  more  care  and  pack  without 
deception.  I find  that  the  consumer 
likes  our  apples,  but  the  retail  dealer 
doesn’t  like  to  handle  them,  simply 
because  there  is  so  much  dishonest 
and  deceptive  packing.  My  attention 
was  called  to  this  everywhere,  but  es- 
pecially last  week  by  one  of  the  lead- 
ing retail  fruit  dealers  of  this  city,  who 
had  just  received  some  barrel  apples, 
(Baldwins),  from  the  importer  at 
Hamburg.  To  my  great  surprise  and 
regret,  I as  an  American  citizen,  who 
had  been  talking  up  American  apples, 
had  to  admit  that  this  packing  was  a 
discredit  to  any  people.  I found  about 
half  a bushel  of  fine,  well-colored  ap- 
ples at  each  end  of  the  barrels,  but 
the  balance,  especially  about  one 
bushel  in  the  center,  were  all  sorts, 
from  culls  up. 

It  is  just  this  sort  of  work  that  de- 
stroys all  confidence,  and  without  con- 
fidence in  our  honesty  no  business  can 
be  done.  Let  me  again  say  to  every- 
one who  packs  apples,  whether  he  be 
a dealer  or  a grower,  that  one  badly 
packed  package  will  do  more  harm 
than  many  well-packed  packages  can 
repair,  while  each  honestly  and  prop- 
erly branded  package  acts  as  a travel- 
ing salesman,  sending  in  orders  for 
more. 

I would  suggest  that  every  horticul- 
tural society  take  up  this  question  at 
every  meeting  and  I would  further 
recommend  that  states  should  enact 
l&ws  to  punish  such  deception.  We 
now  have  a pure  food  law  and  many 
will  recall  the  time  when  we  formed 
associations  twenty  and  more  years 
ago  for  the  purpose  of  advocating  a 
pure  food  law  and  we  finally  suc- 
ceeded. Why  not  do  the  same  thing 
to  bring  about  honest  packing? 

CHAS.  C.  BELL. 

Berlin,  Germany. 

Future  of  Orcharding. 

You  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  in  the 
editorial,  “What  of  the  Future,”  De- 
cember Fruit-Grower,  so  far  as  this 
section  of  the  country  is  concerned, 
at  least.  Twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago 
this  was  a good  apple  section  and  a 
great  many  apples  were  shipped  from 
here  annually.  Now  the  reverse  is 
true.  Formerly  apples  were  grown 
mostly  by  farmers,  and  they  seldom 
do  anything  in  their  orchards.  There 
are  only  three  or  four  up-to-date  fruit 
growers  in  the  county.  The  canker 
worm  has  been  stripping  leaves  from 
apple  trees  for  several  years,  cod- 
ling moth  infests  the  fruit,  and  now 
San  Jose  scale  is  pretty  generally 
distributed  through  this  section,  and 
orchards  are  on  the  decline. 

However,  I planted  another  apple 
orchard  of  500  trees  last  year.  Prices 
for  fruits  are  geting  better  right  along 
and  the  fellow  who  takes  care  of  his 
trees  will  make  money. 

I inclose  $3  for  which  renew  my 
subscription  for  five  years.  I think 
The  Fruit-Grower  is  the  best  fruit 
paper  I ever  saw. 

Newcastle,  Pa.  S.  R.  HUEY. 

What  this  subscriber  says  of  his 
section  applies  equally  as  well  to 
many  others.  The  apple  industry  is 
undergoing  a transformation  just  now 


Cherry  orchard  profits 
are  big  and  come  quickly 

Mr.  Thurston  White,  President  of  the  Colo- 
rado State  Board  of  Horticulture,  says  that 
greater  profits  can  be  made  from  growing  cher- 
ries than  from  apples. 

“Every  effort  should  be  made  to  promote  as  far  as  possible 
the  planting  of  the  sour  varieties  of  cherry,  particularly  the 

Montmorencies The  profits  to  the  grower  are  very  large; 

it  is  a more  profitable  crop  even  than  apples.  The  trees  can  be 
planted  closer  together  than  apple  trees  and  are  fully  as  healthy 
and  as  little  affected  by  frost.  They  also  have  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  maturing  their  crop  before  the  season  for  marketing 
apples  approaches  and  the  Montmorency  varieties  particularly, 
will  hang  on  the  trees  from  thirty  to  fifty  days  after  they  are  ready 
to  pick  without  material  deterioration  thus  extending  the  period  of 
harvesting  the  crop  over  thirty  days. 

For  canning  purposes  these  cherries  are  worth  three  cents 
per  pound  in  the  bulk  and  the  cost  of  raising,  picking  and  de- 
livering to  the  canneries  does  not  exceed  1-1-4  cent  per  pound. 
The  writer  has  reliable  knowledge  of  a particular  block  of  trees 
that  produced  an  average  of  32  crates  to  the  tree  or  practically 
900  pounds  at  a profit  of  1-3-4  cents  per  pound  after  all  expenses 
were  taken  out.  This  leaves  a net  profit  for  each  tree  in  excess 
of  $15.00  and  as  it  is  entirely  feasible  to  grow  anywhere  from  80 
to  160  trees  to  the  acre,  the  net  profit  per  acre  is  very  large. 

Cherry  growing  has  the  additional  advantage  to  the  grower 
that  the  trees  come  into  bearing  very  soon  after  planting.” 

At  a net  profit  of  $15.00  per  tree 

and  80  to  160  trees  to  the  acre,  figure  for  yourself  the  acre- 
profit  from  one  season’s  crop.  To  be  safe,  take  $10.00  per  tree  as 
a basis  or  $5.00  to  be  dead  sure.  What  are  the  totals?  What  do 
they  mean  to  you?  Is  any  one  acre  on  your  farm  earning  you 
anywhere  near  that  amount  of  real  profit? 

Plant  a cherry  orchard  this  spring 

and  make  it  an  orchard  of  Stark  Trees.  We  have  the  finest  and 
largest  stock  of  cherry  we  have  ever  produced — finer  trees  can- 
not be  grown. 

Our  group  of  Montmorencies,  including  Montmorency  King, 
Montmorency  Large,  Montmorency  Monarch,  Montmorency 
Stark  and  Montmorency  Sweet,  and  which  are  propagated  from 
selected  and  proven  strains  of  bearing  trees  are  the  most  valuable 
of  all  the  “sours”  for  commercial  planting.  An  orchard  planted 
to  them  cannot  fail  to  return  the  owner  the  higgest  kind  of  profits. 

We  have  a full  stock  of  the  “sweets”  as  well  as  all  sorts  both 
“sweet”  and  “sour”  worthy  of  the  planter’s  consideration— and 
remember,  every  tree  we  sell  is  backed  by  our  reputation  of  85 
years  standing  and  our  assurance  of  complete  satisfaction.  We 
also  prepay  freight  on  all  orders  amounting  to  $10.00  (net)  or 
more,  box  and  pack  free  and  guarantee  safe  arrival. 

To  those  who  do  not  care  to  make  an  immediate  investment 
in  trees  for  a cherry  orchard  but  who  are  anxious  to  put  them- 
selves in  line  for  a share  of  these  marvelous  cherry  profits,  we  will 
supply  orchards  on  a 6%  instalment  plan  or  on  a share  plan,  tak- 
ing all  risk  if  there  should  be  such.  Full  particulars  on  request. 

Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  & Orchards  Co. 
Cherry  Dep’t  10  E Louisiana,  Missouri 


and  the  man  who  will  not  care  for  his 
trees  will  be  forced  out  of  the  busi- 
ness. But  the  reward  will  be  great 
to  the  men  who  adapt  themselves  to 
the  changed  conditions. 

Union  of  Cornell  Horticultural  Stu- 
dents. 

A Horticultural  Union  of  all  per- 
sons who  have  been  students  of  Cor- 
nell University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  established,  to  enable  the  mem- 
bers to  keep  in  touch  with  the  latest 
horticultural  advancement  and  to  in- 


sure co-operation  in  the  development 
and  extension  of  improved  horticul- 
ture practices.  A meeting  of  the  Un- 
ion will  be  held  at  Cornell,  Thursday, 
February  10,  1910,  at  which  the  pro- 
gress of  the  year  will  be  reviewed, 
and  the  meeing  will  close  with  a ban- 
quet. The  secretary  of  the  Union,  C. 
S.  Wilson,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  is  anxious 
to  get  in  touch  with  all  former  stu- 
dents of  Cornell,  and  those  readers  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  who  have  been  per- 
mitted to  attend  this  splendid  insti- 
tution are  urged  to  communicate  with 
him. 


Strawberry  growers  everywhere  re- 
port a decreased  acreage  of  fruiting 
plantations,  and  this  luscious  fruit 
vill  doubtless  sell  at  high  prices  ’the 
coming  season.  Strawberry  plants  for 
setting  are  also  scarce. 

llr  it 

Lots  of  *>ur  readers  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  ong-time  subscription  >f- 
fer:  Three  years  for  $2,  five  years 

for  $3,  ten  years  for  $5.  Save  noney 
by  paying  your  ;ubscription  well  n 
advance. 
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Missouri  Fruit  Growers 
Hold  Their  Y early  Meeting 


The  fifty-seventh  annual  meeting 
of  the  Missouri  State  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  in 
Columbia,  Mo.,  December  28  to  31, 
inclusive.  The  first  session  was  held 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  Agricultural 
building  in  co-operation  with  the 
other  agricultural  organizations  meet- 
ing during  “farmers’  week.”  Ad- 
dresses of  welcome  were  made  by  Dr. 

J.  C.  Whitten,  speaking  for  President 
A.  Ross  Hill  of  the  university,  and 
Dean  F.  B.  Mumford  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  and  responses  were 
made  by  the  presidents  of  the  various 
organizations;  Mr.  R.  M.  Hitt  re- 
sponding for  the  horticulturists. 

At  the  Tuesday  afternoon  session  a 
paper  on  “Brown  Rot  of  the  Peach,” 
prepared  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Scott,  path- 
ologist, Bureau  of  plant  Industry,  was 
read.  This  paper  was  along  the  line 
of  the  article  by  Prof.  Scott  in  the  Jan- 
uary Fruit-Grower. 

“Varieties  of  Table  Grapes,”  was  a 
paper  by  Mr.  D.  A.  Turner,  member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture, 
from  St.  Joseph.  The  Delaware, 
Brighton,  Woodruff  Red,  Green 
Mountain,  Moore’s  Diamond,  Niagara, 
Moore’s  Early  and  Eaton  were  dis- 
cussed. Green  Mountain  is  one  of  the 
earliest  grapes  we  have,  and  one  of 
the  very  best.  We  should  have  more 
general  planting  for  home  use. 
Moore’s  Diamond  and  Niagara  are 
the  leading  white  grapes.  Woodruff 
Red  is  a good  grape  for  the  season 
later  than  Concord. 

Dr.  Z.  M.  Hampton  of  Centralia, 
read  a paper  on  “Rhubarb  Culture, 
and  said  in  part:  “When  phubarb 

was  first  grown,  I am  unable 
to  say,  but  the  plant  was  found  grow- 
ing wild  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga 
river  as  early  as  1573.  There  are  three 
types  of  rhubarb;  Turkish,  East  In- 
dian and  the  Batavian — the  common 
garden  rhubarb  coming  from  one  of 
these  types  and  has  been  extensively 
cultivated  in  this  and  other  countries 
for  more  than  200  years.  The  plants 
thrive  on  a well  drained  loam,  heavily 
fertilized  with  stable  manure.  For 
home  use  the  plants  should  be  in  rows 
with  the  hills  three  or  four  feet  apart. 
It  is  well  to  cover  the  plants  in  late 
fall  with  stable  manure  to  enrich  the 
early  growth  in  the  spring,  and  it 
should  have  very  thorough  cultiva- 


Wednesday  morning  there  was  a 
demonstration  of  spraying  for  orchard 
insects  by  W.  H.  Chandler  of  the  De- 
partment of  Horticulture.  A synopsis 
of  what  was  said  in  this  demonstra- 
tion was  published  in  the  last  issue 
of  The  Fruit-Grower. 

The  first  paper  Wednesday  after- 
noon was  by  Mr.  J.  F.  McNallie  of 
Sarcoxie,  on  “Strawberry  Growing.” 
It  will  be  published,  in  part,  in  The 
Fruit-Grower  for  March. 

The  next  paper  was  “Observations 
on  Orchard  Management,”  by  W.  T. 
Flournoy  of  Marionville.  Mr.  Flour- 
noy said  in  part:  “I  have  seen  ex- 

cellent success  come  for  a time  to 
some  who  follow  the  free-and-easy 
method  of  orchard  management — 
where  the  trees  are  planted  and  na- 
ture does  the  rest  without  labor  or 
expense  to  the  owner,  but  we  can  see 
that  this  success  can  at  best  be  only 
for  a very  short  time.  Most  farmers 
can  see  the  necessity  of  using  fer- 
tilizers for  wheat  or  corn,  because 
the  good  results  are  quickly  obtained, 
but  why  fertilize  an  orchard  when  you 
may  have  to  wait  several  years  for  the 
good  effects?  We  older  men  in  the 
business  have  seen  spraying  develop 
from  ar.  experiment  to  an  actual  ne- 
cessity in  this  Middle  West.  The 
materials  we  have  seen  'most  com- 
monly used  are  copper  sulphate,  lime 
arsenate  of  lead,  etc  This  season 
we  have  seen  sprayed  fruits  yield 
from  two  to  four  times  the  bulk,  and 
oi  much  better  quality  than  the  un- 
sprayed orchards.’ 

Prof.  H C Irish  of  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Gardens,  St.  Louis,  read  a 
paper  or.  “Ornamental  Gardening.” 
Professor  Irish  recommended  that 
more  attention  be  given  to  the  decora- 


Cultivate  the  Orchard— Harrow 
the  Fields— Cover  the  Seed- 
All  With  this  ONE 


ACME 


Orchard 
Cultivator 
and  Harrow 


"Should  be  in  Every  Orchard."  says  Mr.  J.  H.  Hale  ol 
South  Glastonbury.  Connecticut. 

IN  1899  Mr.  Hale  bought  an  ACME  Combination  Orchard  Cultl_ 
vator  and  Harrow.  He  then  wrote  us  o£  the  perfect  satlsfac 
tlon  it  was  giving  him.  Eight  year*  later.  In  1907,  Mr.  Halo  wrote 
us  again  as  follows:  _ . 

“After  still  further  use  of  the  No.  25  Acme  Orchard  Cultivator, 
I am  fully  convinced  that  it  is  all  right,  and  an  implement  that  should 
be  in  every  orchard  of  the  land  where  thorough  cultivation  is  wanted. 

Isn’t  this  the  cultivator  you  want  for  your  orchard?  And  re- 
member, this  same  ACME  is  as  good  a field  harrow  as  it  is  an  orchard 
cultivator.  , . . 

Notice  the  illustrations.  You  get  practically  two  implements  tor 

the  price  o£  one.  As  tfae  cut  ghowSi  this  ACM  E has 

Frtl*  USC  two  sran£s  of  coulters  or  knives. 

vIUUUU  Each  gang  is  3%  ft.  wide  attached 

to  a coupling  bar  6/4  ft.  wide.  For  orchard  work  the  gangs  are 
attached  to  the  ends  of  the  bar,  leaving  a vacant  space  in  the  center. 
This  gives  a spread  o£  1U  ft.  A narrower  spread  is  arranged  it  de- 


Arranged  as  a Harrow  Working  It.  Wide 

sired.  On  the  return  trip  between  the  trees,  one  gang  stirs  the  space 
that  was  left  untouched  on  the  previous  trip,  the  other  gang  runs 
under  the  limbs  and  near  the  trunks  ol  the  trees,  while  the 
horses  are  beyond  the  branches. 

, w_  For  harrowing,  the  gangs  are  brought 
Fop  riclfl  Use  together,  giving  a spread  of  6!4  ft. 

Not  an  inch  of  ground  escapes  the 
knives,  and  owing  to  the  sloping,  curved  shape  of  these  edged 
coulters  the  harrow  crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  turns,  smoothes  and  levels, 
all  in  one  operation.  The  knives  do  not  drag  to  the  surface  the 
sod  or  stubble  turned  under  by  the  plow,  but  chop  it  and  leave  it 
buried.  ACME  harrows  are  everywhere  known  as  lightest  in 
draft,  and  this  is  lightest  of  all  owing  to  front  wheels.  No  im- 
plement equals  the  ACME  for  covering  the  seed.  Read  in  our  book 
how  to  do  this  best.  All  ACMES  are  made  entirely  of  steel  and 
iron,  are  guaranteed  against  breakage,  and  will  give  service  for  a 
lifetime.  Ask  to  see  this  ACME  at  your  dealers.  Where  we  have 
no  dealer  we  ship  direct. 

Book  For  Your  Farm  Library  Free 

Write  us  now  for  our  valuable  book  by  high 
authorities  on  “Pi eparation  of  the  Soil.”  It  is 
handy,  pocket  size,  and  contains  information 
that  cannot  fail  to  help  you  get  larger,  better 
crops.  We  will  send  a complete  catalog,  prices 
also.  We  want  you  to  see  what 
Growers  and  Farmers  say  of  the  ACME. 

Duane  H.  Nash 


(Incorporated) 

111  Central  Ave,  Millington,  N.  J. 


Extended  for  Orchard  Cultivating 


St  Regis  Everbearing 


The  “Early  Till  Late” 
RASPBERRY 


The  Most  Marvelous 
Raspberry  of  the  Age. 


The  earliest  to  ripen. 
The  biggest,  the  best 
and  the  brightest  red 
berries  of  all  raspber- 
ries. The  greatest  yield- 
er  and  the  canes  are  as 
hardy  as  an  oak  tree. 

Begins  to  ripen  early  in  June  and  con- 
tinues constantly  until  late  Autumn. 

Full  particulars  and  attractive  prices 
promptly  given  by  mail.  Small  fruit 
catalog  free. 


J.T.LOVETT,U„fe°S^r,.4N.J. 


tion  of  the  surroundings  of  our  homes, 
and  of  public  buildings,  such  as  school 
houses  and  churches.  In  planting  our 
grounds,  we  should  aim  to  have  a 
background  of  large  trees  with  masses 
of  shrubs  grouped  at  the  corners  of 
the  buildings  and  the  corners  of  the 
fences,  but  with  very  little  except 
grass  in  front.  The  open  lawn  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  formation  of 
a pleasing  border  in  landscape  garden- 
ing. The  planting  of  shrubs  or  flowers 
in  rows  or  otherwise  scattered  over 
the  lawn  is  very  undesirable. 

Thursday  morning  "Demonstration 
in  Spraying  for  Fungus  Diseases’  was 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College.  A synopsis  of  this 
was  given  in  the  January  issue  of  The 
Fruit-Grower. 

Thursday  afternoon  “Demonstration 
in  spraying  for  San  Jose  Scale 
was  given  by  Prof.  Estes  P.  Taylor, 
entomologist  of  the  Missouri  Fruit 
Experiment  Station.  Professor  Tay- 
lor showed  how  to  mix  and  apply 
the  home-made  lime-sulphur;  how  to 
test  the  strength  of  commercial 
lime-sulphur,  and  demonstrated  the 
use  of  various  miscible  oils.  He  also 
showed  that  by  using  one-half  as 
much  lime  as  sulphur  we  could  make 
a home-made  lime-sulphur  that  would 
not  crystalize,  and  could  therefore  be 
kept  for  later  use  just  as  the  com- 
mercial lime-sulphur  can.  He  em- 
pasized  the  importance  of  spraying 
with  any  of  these  insecticides,  and  es- 
pecially the  lime-sulphur,  very  thor- 
oughly, as  the  scale  is  hard  to  reach. 

Pre-Cooling  Fruits. 

A paper  on  “Pre-Cooling  of  Fruits” 
by  Mr.  L.  A.  Roy  of  Chicago,  was 
read.  Mr.  Roy  emphasized  the  im- 


™ SUPERLATIVE  RASPBERRY-A  WONDER 

The  Superlative  Red  Raspberry  was  introduced  in 
England  by  a Mr.  Barnhart.  The  writer  imported 

5.000  plants  in  1907  for  trial.  They  proved  so  far 
superior  to  existing  kinds  that  in  190S  he  imported 

10.000  more  plants.  These  he  sold  for  50c  each, 
and  not  enough  to  go  around.  In  1909  he  imported 

10.000  more,  besides  his  own  growing,  and  sold  all 
in  five  weeks,  and  could  have  sold  100,000,  if  he 
had  them.  We  are  now  growing  our  own  Plants. 
The  Superlative  is  a strong,  upright  grower.  The 
fruit  stands  upright  and  does  not  hang  down  like 
other  raspberries.  It  is  a continual  cropper  from 
spring  to  fall.  When  the  fruiting  canes  are  heavy 
in  fruit,  another  cane  or  more  is  in  process  of 
growing,  to  fruit  as  soon  as  the  early  cane  is 
through  fruiting,  and  so  continues  through  the  sea- 
son. ‘Each  fruiting  cane  with  us  has  as  many  as 
400  to  500  berries  to  the  cane.  It  is  best  not  to 
leave  more  than  four  canes  to  the  hill.  It  does  best 
in  hills  four  feet  each  way,  and  in  June  of  each  sea- 
son to  mulch  heavily  with  stable  manure,  leaves  or 
old  straw.  This  gives  the  plants  the  steady  mois- 
ture all  summer  that  all  berries  like.  The  dew 
canes  should  be  pinched  when  four  feet  high.  The 
canes  of  the  Superlative  are  very  stiff  and  need  no 
support.  They  grow  from  five  to  six  feet  high. 
They  like  a rich  loam  with  plenty  of  drainage. 
The  berrv  of  the  Superlative  is  a rich  velvety  crim- 
son in  color;  the  berry  is  pointed.  1 to  114  inch  long 

and  % of  an  inch  diameter.  The  Superlative  is  the  largest  Raspberry  we  have  ever 
seen.  The  berry  is  solid,  with  small  core,  and  can  be  shipped  in  quart  baskets,  i 
is  the  best  canning  berry  we  know  of;  of  a rich,  sweet  flavor,  and  will  give  double 
the  amount  of  berries  to  the  acre  that  the  old  Cuthbert  produces.  It  s a commercial 
berry  and  a money  maker.  Send  today  for  our  catalogue.  It  s free. 

BERRYDALE  EXPERIMENT  GARDENS,  HOLLAND.  MICHIGAN 


Pulls  Stumps  or  Standing  Trees. 

Clears  a two  acre  circle  with  one  sitting — pulls  anything  the  wire  rope  will  reach;  stumps, 
trees,  grubs,  rocks,  hedges,  etc.  A man  and  a boy  with  one  or  two  horses  can  run  tne 

COMBINATION  STUMP  PULLER, 

Stump  Anchored  or  Self  Anchoring. 

A minute  and  a half  is  all  it  takes  for  the  ordinary  stump.  No  heavy  chains  or  rods, 
the  strong  wire  rope  with  patent  coupler— grips  the  rope  at  any  point.  Does  not 
chafe  rope;  far  ahead  of  old-style“take-ups.”  Smallest  rope  we  furnish  stands  4U.UUU 
lbs.  strain.  It  generates  immense  power  and  it’s  made  to  stand  the  strain.  We  also 
make  the  Iron  Giant  Grub  and  Stump  machine,  the  I.  X.  L.  Grubber  and  Hawkeye 
Grnh  anH  Qt-n m t-v  m 'irhirw*  w ritp  for  free  illustrated  catal og-ue. 


Note 


portance  of  pre-cooling  In  extending  t Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  that 
the  market  for  fresh  fruits.  He  said  practical  men  following  out  sugges 


that  the  great  work  in  pre-cooling 
was  done  by  Professor  Powell,  of  the 


tions  of  Mr.  Powell  had  perfected  a 
system  of  ure-cooling  which  he  claims 
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is  so  perfect  thaf  fruit  can  be  shipped 
much  greatc  distances  and  arrive  in 
gcod  condition 

The  system  is  known  as  the  inter- 
mittent vacuum  system.  Two  very 
expensive  plants  are  to  be  established 
b>  th  • Southern  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany this  yeai.  The  apparatus  for 
this  process  forces  the  air  through 
a false  door  or  other  aperture,  at  or 
near  the  middle  of  the  car,  and  dis- 
tributes this  air  by  means  of  suitable 
dtflectors  and  baffles,  through  the 
boxes  of  fruit  packed  in  the  car.  The 
cool  air  passes  into  the  car  in  a con- 
tinuous stream  and  is  withdrawn  from 
from  the  end  hatches  by  means  of 
temporary  connections.  At  suitable 
intervals  the  inlet  is  closed  for  a brief 
time,  and  an  exhaust  maintained  in 
tne  outlet  pipes  so  that  a partial 
vacuum  occurs  in  the  car.  During  this 
pan.  of  the  process,  the  exhausted  air 
is  discharged  into  the  open  air  or 
wasted.  The  inlet  is  then  opened  and 
the  exhaust  into  the  outer  air  closed, 
so  that  a circulation  of  cold  air 
through  the  car  is  resumed.  The  cold 
air  after  circulating  through  the  car 
is  passed  by  suitable  fans  over  and 
through  a coil  of  cooling  pipes,  so  as 
tc  condense  moisture  or  essential  oils 
emanating  from  the  fruit.  The  amount 
or  vacuum,  the  frequency  of  its  appli- 
cation and  the  length  of  time  during 
which  it  is  maintained,  should  vary 
with  the  kind  and  condition  of  fruit, 
vegetable,  etc  The  contents  of  the 
cai  are  not  only  reduced  to  a low 
temperature,  but  also  surrounded  by 
sweet  clean  air. 

After  pre-cooling,  the  cars  are  fully 
iced  as  usual,  so  as  maintain  a low 
temperature  during  shipment.  Thus 
the  fruit  starts  at  a lower  temperature 
than  it  would  reach  probably  after 
a day  or  two  of  travel  without  the 
pre-cooling,  and  the  ripening  process 
is  greatly  reduced. 

Mr.  Roy  says  that  while  the  two 
plants  that  the  Southern  and  Union 
Pacific  Railroads  are  installing  are 
very  expensive  and  capable  of  hand- 
ling a large  number  of  cars,  that  in 
sections  where  only  a few  cars  are 
shipped  it  would  be  possible  to  have 
a cooling  plant  that  can  be  taken  to 
the  section,  the  cars  cooled  and  then 
taken  to  another  section. 

In  the  discussion,  Mr.  Hitt,  of 
Koshkonong,  said  that  it  would  not 
take  many  years  to  pay  for  even  one 
of  these  large  plants  in  Southern  Mis- 
souri with  the  fruit  that  is  lost  or 
sold  at  a lower  price  because  of  too 
great  ripeness  in  the  common  refrig- 
erating cars. 

In  a paper  on  “Protecting  Orchards 
from  Spring  Frosts,”  Dr.  W.  L. 
Howard,  secretary  of  the  Missouri 
State  Board  of  Horticulture,  and  pro- 
fessor of  horticulture  in  the  Uni- 
versity: said  that  from  experiments  on 
the  horticultural  grounds  and  results 
o+  practical  men,  there  seems  little 
question  that  orchards  may  be  pro- 
tected from  spring  frosts  by  heating. 
Some  kind  of  cheap  oil  as  fuel  oil, 
gas  oil,  or  crude  oil  is  burned  in  a 
common  metal  pot  with  rust  joints  so 
they  will  stand  a great  heat.  These 
should  generally  be  used  at  the  rate 
of  about  100  to  the  acre,  or  fewer  or 
toss,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
pots  and  the  number  of  degrees  the 
temperature  may  be  raised,  also  on 
the  size  of  the  area  that  is  heated. 
More  satisfactory  results  are  obtained 
it  a large  area  is  heated,  as  where  an 
cniire  orchard  community  used  the 
pots,  though  very  satisfactory  results 
were  obtained  on  only  one  acre  on 
the  horticultural  grounds.  One  fea- 
ture that  should  be  strongly  empha- 
sized is  the  importance  of  knowing  at 
about  what  temperature  there  is  dan- 
gei  from  frosts,  and  not  lighting  the 
pots  on  a night  when  there  will  be 
nc  danger,  thus  increasing  the  ex- 
pense and  burning  your  supply  of 
fuel. 

Orchard  Fertilizers. 

Tn  a paper  on  “Notes  on  Orchard 
Fertilizers,”  Dr.  J.  C.  Whitten  of 
the  University  of  Missouri,  said  in 
partr 

“It  is  important  to  emphasize  the 
greai  difference  between  the  action  of 
fertilizers  on  trees  and  on  annual 
crops.  With  an  annual  crop  we  get 
immediate  results  but  with  trees  we 
may  have  to  wait  a year  or  several 


Yot  a Thoroughbred? 

“ Great  Crops  of  Strawberries 
and  How  to  Grow  Them ” 

is  the  name  of  a Thoroughbred  Strawberry  Text  Book  written  by 
thoroughbred  men  and  tells  all  about  thoroughbred  plants  and  how 
you  may  become  a thoroughbred  grower  and  get  thoroughbred  ber- 
ries that  will  sell  to  thoroughbred  customers  at  thoroughbred  prices. 


60,000  Thoroughbred  Men  and  Women  are  Using  Kellogg’s  Thoroughbred  Plants  and 
Following  the  Kellogg  Thoroughbred  Methods 


LAST  SPRAYING 


1 10  Acres  of  Kellogg  s Thoroughbred  Strawberry  Plants  receiving  their  last  spraying  previous  to  mulching.  These  are  the  plants  grown  for  setting  in 
1910.  Purity,  vigor  and  health  are  characteristics  of  our  plants.  Their  wonderful  fruiting  power  makes  them 
the  cheapest  of  all  plants.  They  grow  big  crops  of  big  red  berries. 


If  You  Cannot  Afford  to  Set  Healthy,  Pure- Bred,  True-to- 
Name  Strawberry  Plants  Don’t  Set  Any 


R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.,  Box  305,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


vou  might  just  as  well  have  a big  yield  of  big  fancy  berries 
and  get  big  prices  as  to  get  an  ordinary  or  poor  yield  of 
common  berries  that  bring  common  prices.  The  kind  of  plants 
you  set  out  has  nearly  everything  to  do  with  the  kind  of  berries 
you  get.  We  produce  the  plants  that  have  the  high-quality, 
heavy-bearing  tendency,  and  we  have  the  proof  that  they  are 
making  fortunes  for  those  who  use  them. 


Whether  you  are  a Thoroughbred  or  not, 

send  for  our  thoroughbred  book.  It  will  set  you  to  thinking  strawberry 
thoughts  that  you  never  thought  of  thinking  before.  Growers  who  have 
this  book  write  us  that  it  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  You  may  have  one 
FREE  if  you  send  us  your  name  and  address. 


years  for  the  beneficial  results  of  our 
fertilizing.  From  analysis  it  has  been 
learned  that  much  larger  quantities 
of  potassium  and  nitrogen  are  taken 
away  from  the  soil  each  year  by  a 
fruit  crop  than  by  an  average  corn 
crop,  so  we  should  expect  a greater 
need  of  fertilizer  with  an  orchard 
crop  than  with  a corn  crop.  From 
experiments  with  orchard  fertilizer  at 
the  New  York  experiment  station  it 
seems  that  we  can  not  be  so  certain 
of  the  greater  need  of  fertilizer  in  an 
orchard.  After  twelve  years  of  ex- 
periments with  heavy  fertilizing  and 
with  potassium  and  phosphorus,  the 
beneficial  results  at  this  experiment 
station  were  not  more  than  enough  to 
pay  for  the  fertilizer  and  the  labor  of 
applying  it.  A similar  experiment 
running  for  a longer  time  at  an  En- 
glish experiment  station,  showed  sim- 
ilar results.  However,  in  England  on 
poorer  land,  very  beneficial  results 
were  obtained  where  fertilized.  At 
Massachusetts  experiment  station,  aft- 
er sixteen  years  of  fertilizing,  the  ben- 
efits were  very  marked  indeed;  with 
only  a few  years  of  fertilizing,  very 
marked  results  have  been  secured  at 
the  Pennsylvania  experiment  station. 

“The  results,  then,  from  New  York 


and  England  seem  to  indicate  that 
for  a rich  soil  that  will  grow  good 
corn,  the  results  from  fertilizing  are 
doubtful,  but  the  results  on  the  poor 
soil  of  England,  Massachusetts  and 
Pennsylvania  certainly  suggest  the 
advisability  of  using  fertilizer  on  a 
poor  soil. 

“In  Missouri,  with  our  great  differ- 
ence in  soil,  some  experiments  to 
learn  the  advisability  of  using  com- 
mercial fertilizers  seem  very  desir- 
able. While  we  have  poor  soil  in 
South  Missouri  where  we  should  think" 
that  the  results  at  the  Massachusetts 
experiment  station  would  be  applica- 
ble, it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
slow  growth  in  this  South  Missouri 
soil  may  not  always  be  due  to  the  in- 
sufficient-amount of  fertility  in  this 
soil,  but  to  its  not  being  able  to  stand 
a great  amount  of  drouth. 

“The  Department  of  Horticulture 
of  the  University  experiment  station 
has  located  experimental  plots  with 
the  groovers  in  a large  number  of  sec- 
tions in  the  state.  Effort  is  being 
made  to  locate  a plot  on  each  different 
type  of  soil  in  the  state.  We  hope  to 
continue  these  experiments  for  a con- 
siderable number  of  years,  so  that 
by  the  end  of  that  time  we  may  be 


THE  BEST  FARM  PAPER 

Send  10  Cents  for  10  Weeks. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

316  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  Wholesale  Prices.  Catalogue  Free. 
AFXEN  BROTHERS,  PAW  PAW,  MICH. 

Save  Money  on 
Berry  Boxes  and 

Baskets 

Fruit  and  Vega- 
table  Packages 
and  Growers’  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 

Write  for  free  money-saving  catalogue 
and  price-list. 

Lnrgest  Factory  of  it*  Kind  in  the  Country 

NEW  ALBANY  BOX  AND  BASKET  CO.,  Box  101.  New  Albxnt,  I«d. 

200  Bushels  of  Strawberries 
From  a Single  Acre 

One  of  our  patrons  made  this  record  With 
plants  bought  of  us.  Just  a k a commission 
man  what  this  quantity  of  fruit  would  ha\e 
brought  the  grower  any  year  lately,  and  , 
you'll  see  that  there's  money  in  berries.  * 

Knight’s  Free  Book 
on  Small  Fruit 


Tells  the  best  Strawberries.  Rasp- 
berries, Blackberries,  Dewberries, 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  etc.,  and  just 
hinv  to  gr  -w  thtm.  Knight’s  plants 
have  a national  reputation  for  superior 
quality  and  high  vigor.  Send  today 
for  free  copy  of  our  catalogue.  * 

David  Knight 
& Son 

Box  12,  Sawyer.  Mich. 
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Positively  only  successful  Wagon  Box  Spreader 
on  the  market  today.  Drive  chains  will  . 

» not  stay  on  others.  \ 


I save  you  v 
one-half  and 
give  you  bet- 
ter spreader 


SINCE  OIRISTOPniR  GOLUHBIIS 
DISCOVERED  AHERIGA! ! !| 


No  sir  never  before  in  all  history  was  such  standard,  high  quality,  superior  manure  spreaaers.  gasoline  engines  and  cream  separators 
sold  at  such  extremely  low  wholesale  quantity  prices.  Better  machines,  mind  you  m every  way  at .only ^,»ctu  d cost  of  mai.^  n,l.lala,r and 
one  very  small  profit  based  on  these  tremendous  quantities:  30,000  Galloway  Manure  Spreaders,  14,500  Galloway  Cream 
Separators,  7,500  Galloway  Gasoline  Engines  for  this  year.  Anybody  might  just  as  well  have  one  or  all  of  these  machine  > when  they 
can  get  in  on  a wholesale  deal  of  this  kind.  Be  your  own  dealer,  buyer  and  agent. 

MM  nniwtr  On  the  Galloway  Spreader  Is  the  O.  K.ol  40,000  farmers. 

|f|f  rnilllr  On  my  Gasoline  Engine,  the  O.  K.  of  20,000 1 farmers. 

Ifl  I I IIVVI  On  my  Cream  Separator,  the  O.  K.  ol  25,000  farmers. 

And  1 5,000  on  my  other  machines,  making  over  1 00,000  farmers  who  have  O.  K’d  the  Galloway  Goods  of  all  Kinds. 

THINK  OF  IT!  Why  have  Imitators  sprung  up  everywhere  trying  to  copy 

08  per  cent  of  all  of  my  customers  who  buy  once  buy  from 

My  business  has  grown  from  $100,000  a year  to  millions  of 

dollars  annually.  ..  . 

Why  does  every  farmer  who  buys  a machine  or  any  uina 
from  us,  sell  from  one  to  a dozen  more  t<*  his  nelghboisi 

Why  lias  Prof.  Holden  and  the  members  of  the  Corn  grow- 
ers* Association  of  Iowa,  unsolicited,  O.  K’d  and  recommended 
our  great  proposition  to  the  farmers  of  this  country  after  per- 
sonally looking  It  all  over? 


our  plan,  some  calling  themselves  manufacturers  v hen  i * y 
are  not.  trying  to  get  business  on  our  reputation  and  square 
deal  policy? 

All  these  things  are  my  proof  that  you  are  not  gett  ng 
what  you  are  entitled  to  If  you  don’t  get  your  name  In  to  us  on 
any  of  these  lines  you  are  Interested  In. 

Remember,  I gl  ve  you  better  goods,  absolutely  and  posi- 
tively, and  sell  t'lem  for  a half  less.  I let  you  decide  this 
question  yourself. 


NET  RESULTS 


naiiTl All?  I AAV  AIITV  X just  want  to  caution  you  at  this  point  against 
UAU  I 9UI1b  LUUlV  UU  I I dealers,  agents  and  Imitators  who,  on  account  of 
my  tremendous  success,  say  things  that  are  absolutely  false. 

Some  manufacturers  who  bell  through  dealers  claim  they  are  selling  the 
Galloway  under  a different  name. 

This  is  an  absolute  lie. 

The  Galloway  machines  of  all  kinds  are  sold  no  other  way  than  direct. 

Also  look  out  for  concerns  who  call  thembelves  manufacturing  companies 
Who  are  not  manufacturers  at  all.  This  1 can  prove,  absolutely. 

There  are  two  different  instltutious  of  this  kind  advertising  In  the  Farm 
Papers,  who  are  nothing  but  supply  houses  and  merchants. 

Don’t  get  fooled  by  them. 

Fill  out  and  mall  tnls  couponts  me  thlsjierjrjlay.  __  __  _ 

""roc It  TnTfhll  ” Will.  GALLOWAY  CO. 
rnCC  lull  1 039  Galloway  Station, Waterloo, la.  | 

Here’s  my  name  and  address — Send  me  FREE  the  catalogues  ■ 

I have  chf  eked. 

[ ] Manure  Spreader  [ ] Separator  [ ] Gas  Engine  | 


Are  what  count  with  you  and  every 
farmer  In  the  corn  crib,  at  the 
threshing  machine,  In  the  dairy, 
and  at  the  bank,  _ 

Got  your  name  In  tome  for  which  one  of  these  machines 
you  want  und  1*11  guarantee  you’  11  be  satlsiled  with  the  big 
net  results  each  machine  will  give  you. 

Remember  I make  a better  manure  spreader  than  any 
spreader  made  In  the  United  States  at  any  price,  and  sell  It  to 
you  for  a half  less,  , ,,  . . 

I make  a better  gasoline  englhe  than  Is  sold  by  so-called 
standard  companies— better,  mind  you,  absolutely — and  sen  li 
to  you  for  a half  less. 

Same  way  on  Cream  Separators. 

GET  MY  PROPOSITION  FIRST  ftIentirely  up  to  you. 

Send  me  your  name  now,  and  join  our  b'g  erod’d— over 
100,000  strong  — of  satisfied  customers  98  per  cent  of  which  stiy 
right  by  us  yeur  in  an  1 year  oi  t,  which  is  the  real  pr^of  of  the 
merit  of  my  way  of  doing  business. 

A farmer  wrote  in  the  other  day  and  said  thet  an  agent 
told  him  If  he  sent  his  monev  in  to  Galloway  und  the  btutf  did 
not  satis  y,  he  wouldn’t  get  his  money  back. 

This  is  a deliberate  lie,  absolutely. 

You  can  get  your  money  back  as  soon  as  you  want  It,  if 
the  goods  don’t  please  yi  u. 

Could  1 have  ever  built  lip  a business  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually  on  any  otuer  plan? 

Never  in  the  world. 

Get  your  name  in  to  me  now.  I can  do  you  a lot  of 
good  for  1910. 

President  THE  WILLIAM  CALLOWAY  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
1039  Calloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Now  don’t  start  1910  In  without  getting  my  proposition  on 
one  or  all  of  these  lines,  whichever  7011  are  Interested  in. 

Remember,  you  are  to  be  the  judge  as  to  the  qualltv  and 
also  tuat  I am  running  the  biggest  bunch  of  f xctorles  in  the 
United  States  today,  right  here  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  In  the  In- 
terests of  the  farmers  of  America. 

You  are  not  getting  what  you  are  entitled  to  and  what  Indue 
you,  if  you  don'tget  lu  onthlssavlug  chat  1 amabletoglveyou. 

Pay  no  attention  to  what 
commission  grasping  agents, 
dealers  and  imitators  tell  you. 

They  can’t  equal  the 
deals  I can  give  you  and  they 
know  It. 

Tell  me  what  you  are  In- 
terested in  by  simply  filling 
your  name  In  on  the  coupon 
and  checking  whatever  ar  D_.f_luIn_ 
tide  you  want.  Revolving 

In  addition  to  the  special  Tank 
catalog  we  will  send  you  on 
whatever  article  or  articles 
you  are  intere  ted  In,  we  will 
send  you  free  our  big  General 
Line  Catalog,  in  four  colorrj, 
show!  g how  Galloway  di-  LOW  Down 
vldes  the  melon  with  you.  Sanitary 

Gat  your  name  In  Pnrfort' 
to  me  now.  reneci 
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able  to  advise  the  horticulturists  as 
to  the  use  of  fertilizers  on  their  soil. 

“While  the  use  of  potassium  and 
phosphorus  can  not  always  be  reco'in- 
mended,  an  orchard  is  seldom  located 
on  a soil  that  will  not  be  benefited 
by  small  applications  of  nitrogenous 
fertilizers.  However  , we  can  say 
pretty  definitely  that  this  nitrogenous 
fertilizer  should  very  seldom  be  a 
commercial  fertilizer,  but  should  be 
applied  by  the  use  of  some  leguminous 
plant  like  clover,  or  generally  better, 
cow  peas.  These  plants  are  able  to 
apply  nitrogen  obtained  from  the  air. 
There  are  very  few  orchards  in  the 
state  where  a crop  of  cow  peas  grown 
from  three  to  six  years  will  not  be  of 

[marked  benefit.’’ 

Orchard  Problems. 

On  Friday  morning  at  9 o’clock,  in 
a paper  on  “My  Next  Orchard,”  Mr. 
C.  W.  Steiman  of  Dalton,  Missouri, 
said  in  part:  “I  shall  plant  my  next 

orchard  on  fertile,  elevated  land.  I 
shall  purchase  first-class  trees,  either 
one  or  two  years  old;  to  be  delivered 
in  the  fall,  and  upon  arrival,  shall 
heel  them  in,  root,  branch  and  all, 
until  the  following  spring;  then  plant 
as  early  as  weather  and  soil  are  in 
good  condition.  I shall  insist  on  va- 
rieties true  to  name.  1 shall  plant 
Wealthy,  Jonathan,  Ingram,  Grimes 
Golden,  Stayman  Winesap,  Gano,  De- 
licious and  Winter  Banana  for  a com- 
mercial orchard,  and  a large  number 
of  varieties  for  the  fruit  shows.” 

In  the  discussion,  objections  were 
taken  by  some  to  including  Delicious 
and  Winter  Banana  as  sorts  to  be 
recommended  for  planting  in  this 
section,  on  the  grounds  that  they  have 
| not  been  sufficiently  tried. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Howard  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Department  of  the  University, 
gave  a demonstration  on  “Propaga- 
tion of  Orchard  Trees.”  He  showed 
the  method  of  making  piece-root 
grafts,  and  invited  the  men  to  inspect 
a number  of  trees  on  the  horticul- 
tural grounds  to  see  for  themselves 
that,  so  far  as  the  grower  is  con- 


cerned, he  can  not  know  whether  the 
trees  were  made  from  whole  or  piece- 
root  grafts,  though  some  nurserymen 
now  prefer  to  use  No.  2 root  and 
make  only  one  cut  from  it,  usually  a 
five  or  six-inch  cut. 

Top-working  on  old  trees  that  have 
made  some  growth  in  the  orchard, 
was  discussed.  If  a man  makes  a 
mistake  in  the  selection  of  his  va- 
riety and  learns  of  it  while  the  trees 
are  still  fairly  young,  it  may  be  very 
profitable  to  top-work  to  some  better 
variety.  Where  the  trees  are  only  a 
few  years  old  they  may  be  cut  off  to  a 
stub  not  over  one  foot  high,  and  top- 
worked,  but  in  top-working  trees  that 
have  reached  the  bearing  age  or  near 
it,  a number  of  the  limbs  should  be 
left  cut  back  to  stubs  large  enough 
for  the  top-working  to  be  conven- 
iently done. 

In  a paper  on  “Adaptability  of  the 
Ingram  Apple  to  the  Soils  of  the 
Ozarks,”  L.  A.  Goodman  of  Kansas 
City,  said  in  part:  “The  Ingram  ap- 

ple and  how  it  was  accomplished  and 
its  success  in  the  Ozark  region  is  an 
interesting  study.  It  was  supposed 
to  be  a seedling  of  the  Janet.  It  is 
known  to  have  grown  up  as  a seed- 
ling near  a Janet  tree.  It  is  said  by 
some  that  the  seed  from  a Janet  ap- 
ple was  planted  by  Jack  Ingram  when 
a boy,  but  others  say  that  there  is  no 
certainty  of  this.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
for  a time  known  as  ‘Jack’s  Seedling.’ 
It  is  almost  certainly  a seedling  of 
the  Janet  apple;  what  is  other  parent 
is,  it  would  be  hard  to  say. 

“The  Ingram  apple  is  valuable  for 
a number  of  qualities  which  it  has. 
It  is  very  hardy  on  account  of  its 
late  blooming. 

‘It  is  very  productive,  and  one  of 
the  earliest  bearers,  and  seems  to  be 
less  liable  to  the  attacks  of  diseases 
and  insects,  especially  curculio  and 
codling  moth.  It  is  an  annual  bearer. 
For  the  last  five  years  we  have  not 
failed  to  have  a crop  of  Ingram.  It 
is  the  best  keeper  of  all  the  apples 
that  I know,  in  cold  stQrage  and  after 
taken  out  of  cold  storage,  We  have 


had  them  in  cold  storage  in  Kansas 
City  for  three  years.  At  the  end  of 
three  years  the  apples  are  just  as 
good  in  appearance  as  the  ones  I put 
in  last  fall,  though  their  flavor  is 
gone.  It  is  of  good  quality,  from  the 
very  earliest  picking  in  the  fall  until 
the  time  it  has  been  kept  for  a long 
period  in  storage.  Unlike  the  parent, 
Janet,  it  is  a very  beautifully  colored 
apple.  With  favorable  conditions  it 
will  color  as  dark  as  the  Winesap.  In 
size  it  is  what  is  termed  a medium 
apple.  Properly  thinned,  it  compares 
favorably  with  Jonathan,  Gano  or 
Rome  Beauty  in  size.  It  requires  the 
best  of  sub-soil,  but  for  conditions  all 
over  Southern  Missouri,  it  is  the  best 
apple  that  can  be  grown.” 

Friday  morning  Prof.  W.  W. 
Hoover,  of  Warrensburg,  read  a paper 
on  “Some  Winds  of  Importance  to 
Horticulture.”  He  gave  a discussion 
on  the  number  of  cyclonic  winds,  and 
the  high  areas  that  always  follow 
them.  He  recommended  the  use  of 
the  United  States  Weather  Bureau, 
but  in  the  absence  of  that,  watching 
the  winds. 

On  Thursday  morning  a business 
meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  was  held.  A.  T.  Nelson  of 
Lebanon,  was  elected  president;  T. 
C.  Wilson  of  St.  Louis,  vice  president 
of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture, 
was  elected  vice  president;  W.  T. 
Flournoy  of  Marionville,  Missouri, 
treasurer  of  the  State  Board  of  Hor- 
ticulture, was  elected  treasurer; 
George  T.  Tippin  was  elected  secre- 
tary. Later  Mr.  Tippin  resigned  and 
recommended  that  Dr.  W.  L.  Howard, 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Hor- 
ticulture, be  elected  secretary  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society.  Dr. 
Howard  was  elected  unanimously. 

This  was  also  a memorial  service  in 
honor  of  Colonel  J.  C.  Evans.  Tributes 
to  Colonel  Evans  were  paid  by  Mr. 
Hitt,  president  of  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture;  Mr.  Nelson,  president 
of  the  State  Horticultural  Society; 
Mr.  Robnett,  Mr.  Goodman,  Mr.  Gano 
and  Mr.  Tippin, 
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Resolutions  were  also  drawn  up  by 
a committee  composed  of  Dr.  J.  C. 
Whitten,  Mr.  Gano  and  Mr.  Dutcher. 

There  were  no  night  sessions  under 
the  auspices  of  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture,  but  the  horticulturists 
attended  the  special  meetings  that 
were  for  all  people  attending  “Farm- 
ers’ Week.”  They  thus  were  able  to 
hear  men  of  national  reputation,  who 
could  not  have  been  secured  by  any 
one  organization  alone,  W,  H,  C, 
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Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society. 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Virginia  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety was  held  at  Winchester,  January 
5 and  6,  1910.  Winchester  is  the  com- 
mercial center  of  Frederick  County, 
which  now  has  the  largest  number  of 
apple  trees,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  county,  of  any  section  of  the 
state.  It  is  reported  that  the  fruit- 
growers of  this  county  received  $500,- 
000  for  the  crop  in  1909,  and  a con- 
servative estimate  places  the  probable 
value  of  the  1910  crop  at  $1,000,000. 
Under  these  conditions,  local  interest 
in  these  meetings  was  very  active,  and 
the  fruit  growers  from  Frederick 
County  and  adjacent  counties  made 
up  two-thirds  of  the  attendance, 
which  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
500  persons.  Many  fruit-growers 
from  the  adjoining  fruit  sections  of 
West  Virginia,  especially  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Martinsburg,  were  present. 

The  secretary  reported  that  the 
membership  of  the  society  had 
doubled  during  the  year,  thus  reflect- 
ing the  great  awakening  of  interest  in 
fruit  growing  in  the  Old  Dominion. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  fea- 
ture of  this  meeting  was  the  exhibit. 
This  was  held  in  a large  building  ad- 
joining the  city  hall,  where  the  ad- 
dresses were  given.  It  was  unques- 
tionably the  best  exhibit  that  the  so- 
ciety had  ever  made.  According  to 
Professor  Van  Deman,  who  was  the 
judge  of  fruits,  this  was  the  best  ex- 
hibit of  apples  packed  in  boxes  that 
has  ever  been  seen  in  eastern  United 
States.  Special  prizes  for  box  fruit 
were  offered  by  the  people  of  Win- 
chester. Many  of  the  boxes  showed 
loose  and  careless  packing,  without 
attention  to  the  necessity  for  the 
bulge  and  a tight  pack,  but  a fair  pro- 
portion of  the  boxes  were  excellently 
packed. 

Perhaps  the  most  creditable  exhibit 
of  all  was  a number  of  boxes  of  ap- 
ples packed  by  Mr.  Steck,  of  Win- 
chester. Professor  Van  Deman  said 
that  if  these  apples  were  placed  side 
by  side  with  the  best  Hood  River 
pack,  that  the  fruit  from  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  country  would  be  prac- 
tically indistinguishable,  as  to  size, 
color,  freedom  from  blemish  and 
skillful  packing.  The  Virginia  people 
considered  this  praise  enough. 

Professor  Van  Deman  qualified  his 
praise  by  stating  that  while  quite  a 
number  of  the  boxes  were  very  cred- 
itable, as  exhibits,  he  supposed  that 
the  buyer  who  came  into  the  state  to 
purchase  several  carloads  of  apples 
like  those  on  exhibition,  would  find  it 
impossible  to  get  them.  In  other 
words,  he  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
while  this  meeting  had  demonstrated 
that  the  Virginia  growers  can  put  up 
excellent  articles  in  a box  pack,  that 
they  have  not  yet  come  to  the  point 
where  they  can  deliver  this  pack  in 
quantity. 

The  program  had  so  many  good 
things  that  only  a few  can  be  report- 
ed. One  of  the  unusual  features  was 
an  address  by  Hon.  H.  C.  Stewart, 
formerly  a member  of  the  state  cor- 
poration commission.  While  on  that 
commission,  he  prepared  and  put  into 
effect  the  express  rates  of  the  state, 
including  those  on  fruit.  A number 
of  cases  of  overcharge  and  unfair- 
ness have  been  made  by  the  society 
against  the  express  companies,  and 
Mr.  Stewart  was  present  to  defend 
the  rates  that  he  had  put  into  effect, 
and  to  explain  the  reasons  for  ap- 
parently unjust  charges.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  rate  on  box  fruit 
should  probably  be  reduced,  but  stat- 
ed that  otherwise,  Virginia  enjoys  as 
low  express  rates  as  any  state  in  the 
Union.  All  members  had  a chance  to 
present  grievances  against  the  express 
companies,  and  Mr.  Stewart  had  the 
figures  at  hand  to  show  whether  or 
not  the  grievances  were  just. 

Another  very  important  feature  was 
the  discussion  of  substitutes  for  Bor- 
deaux mixture  for  the  summer  spray- 
ing ot  the  apple,  by  M.  B.  Waite  and 
W M\  bcott,  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Both  of 
these  gentltmen  have  made  extensive 
experiments  in  Virginia  the  past  sea- 
son, in  the  effort  to  perfect  a fungi- 
cide that  will  control  apple  diseases, 
but  wili  not  russet  the  fruit  or  injure 


the  leaves,  as  is  the  case  with  Bor- 
deaux, on  some  varieties.  Mr.  Scott's 
article  in  this  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  reports  regarding  the  sea- 
son’s work. 

Hon.  S.  L.  Lupton,  of  Winchester, 
was  a strong  advocate  of  co-operation 
in  the  marketing  of  apples.  He 
realized  fully  the  difficulties  that  lie 
in  the  way  of  co-operation,  but  be- 
lieved that  sooner  later  the  growers 
will  have  to  come  to  this  method  of 
disposing  of  their  fruit.  He  did  not 
believe  that  they  would  do  so,  how- 
ever, until  forced  to  it.  “As  long  as 
they  can  get  pretty  fair  prices,  with- 
out co-operation,  as  at  present,  they 
will  probably  stick  to  the  old  way.” 

Prof.  T.  C.  Johnson,  superintendent 
of  the  Virginia  Truck  Experiment 
Station,  Norfolk,  reported  the  meth- 
ods by  which  the  truckers  of  Tide- 
water Virginia  are  able  to  take  three 
or  four  crops  valued  at  from  $100  to 
$800  per  acre,  from  the  same  land 
each  year.  Under  this  very  intensive 
culture,  very  heavy  applications  of 
fertilizers  have  to  be  made;  in  some 
cases  from  $40  to  $75  worth  per  year, 
and  this  heavy  fertilizng  unless 
coupled  with  the  addition  of  humus, 
by  means  of  green  manuring  crops  or 
stable  manure,  has  had  a tendency  to 
make  the  land  “fertilizer  sick.”  The 
remedy  is  liming  and  manuring. 

Stereopticon  talks  by  Professor  H. 
L.  Price  and  Dr.  S.  W.  Fletcher  illus- 
trated the  subjects  of  pruning  and 
marketing.  Professor  Price  is  a strong 
advocate  of  the  “central  shaft  system” 
of  pruning  the  apple.  He  advised  that 
the  leader  be  carried  for  three  or  four 
years  after  planting,  taking  off,  each 
year,  two  or  three  branches,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  third  and  fourth  year 
the  leader  should  lose  itself  among  the 
branches.  This  makes  a tree  that  will 
not  split  down  easily,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  quite  compact  and  low  down. 

Dr.  Fletcher’s  slides  illustrated  the 
folly  of  careless  picking  and  packing. 
One  picture  in  particular  impressed 
the  audience.  It  was  a picture  illus- 
trating an  experiment  in  which  per- 
fectly sound  apples  were  hand-picked, 
but  instead  of  being  gently  rolled  into 
the  barrel,  they  were  poured  in  from 
a basket  let  down  into  the  barrel. 
These  apples  were  kept  in  storage  in 
comparison  with  sound,  hand-picked, 
and  carefully  handled  fruit.  At  the 
end  of  two  months  the  fruit  that  had 
been  poured  into  the  barrel  showed  25 
per  cent  more  decay  than  the  other. 
This  is  what  happens  in  commercial 
operations  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Collingwood,  editor  of 
the  Rural  New  Yorker,  discussed,  in 
his  own  inimitable  manner,  “How  Can 
Fruit-Growers  co-operate?”  He  point- 
ed out,  in  a humorous  way,  the  human 
traits  that  often  upset  the  best  plans 
for  co-operation  and  concluded  that, 
according  to  the'  general  experience, 
co-operation  will  never  become  very 
successful  until  the  growers  are  forc- 
ed to  it  by  lack  of  profits.  Co-opera- 
tion in  the  East  is  making  some  head- 
way, but  more  among  truckers,  and 
the  growers  of  quickly  perishable 
fruits,  like  peaches  and  strawberries, 
than  among  growers  of  winter  apples, 
which  do  not  need  to  be  rushed  into 
the  market  as  soon  as  they  are  har- 
vested. He  strongly  advised  that  co- 
operation should  start  from  small  be- 


ginnings, with  a dozen  or  more  fruit- 
growers in  a community  getting  to- 
gether for  mutual  interest  in  buying 
their  supplies,  even  if  not  for  selling 


their  products.  “After  a while,”  he 
said,  “a  number  of  these  community 
co-operative  bodies  can  be  united,  if 
necessary,  into  one  large  association, 


FENCE 


Made  of  Hard,  Stiff  Wire,  of  Honest  Quality 

Woven- Wire  Fences  must  be 
heavy,  as  they  have  to  turn  animals  by 
the  sheer  strength  of  the  wire.  Why? 

A fence  with  barbs  is  protected  from  excessive  pressure 
because  the  animal  fears  the  barbs.  Remove  the  barbs  and  the 
greatest  strength  of  the  animal  is  thrown  upon  the  fence. 
Hence  its  wires  must  be  larger  and  stronger.  Therefore,  to 
have  a longlife  woven-wire  fence  you  must  have  a heavy  fence. 

Among  the  valuable  features  that  distinguish  American  Fence  is  the 
Hinged-Joint  (patented).  We  back  this  feature  with  all  our  experience 
as  the  largest  makers  of  fence  in  the  world. 

Under  side  stress  and  strain  the  resilient  Hinged  Joint  yields  to  pressure 
and  quickly  returns  to  its  old  form  without  bending  or  breaking  the  stay 
wires,  the  strain  being  taken  up  by  the  heavy  horizontal  bars. 

The  real  test  of  a fence  is  the  service  you  get  out  of  it.  Test,  judge  and 
compare  American  Fence  under  any  and  all  conditions,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  steel,  the  structure  and  galvanizing  are  equal  in  durability, 
strength  and  efficiency  to  the  hardest  usage. 

F.  BAACKES,  Vice-Pres.  & Gen.  Sales  Agent 

AMERICAN  STEEL  & WIRE  CO. 

Chicago  New  York  Denver  San  Francisco 

mote. — Dealers  everywhere.  See  the  one  in  your  town  and  have  him  showyou  the  different  designs 
and  give  prices.  Also  get  from  him  booklet  entitled  “HOW  TO  BUILD  A CHEAJP  CONCRETE 
FENCE  POST,”  furnished  free  for  the  asking. 


A 7 MILLION  ROD  PRICE 

Our  new  prices  are  based  on  this  enormous  output.  Prices 
the  lowest  ever  made  for  a high  grade  fence.  We  can 

SAVE  YOU  5 TO  1 5 CENTS  A ROD 

and  you'll  say  it  is  the  best  fence  you  ever  used.  Easiest  put 
up,  lasts  longest  and  is  the  strongest  fence  made.  Sell  to  user 

AT  DEALER’S  PRICES  FREIGHT  PREPAID. 

Don’t  buy  fence  AT  ANY  PRICE  before  getting  our  prices. 

They  will  surprise  vou.  We  give  our  customers 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  they  are^satisfied.  Full 

line  of  Farm  and  Poultry  Fence.  Very  low  prices  on  BARBED 
WIRE  and  CATES.  Write  today  for  our  free  Catalogue. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  125  WINCHESTER,  INC. 


GET  A BROWN  RUST  PROOFFENCE 

Don’t  buy  wire  fencing  with  thin,  cheap  galvanizing.  Brown 
Fences  with  all  No.  9 Coiled  Spring  Double  Galvanized  Wires 
stands  and  wears  like  a stone  wall.  Easy  to  put  up— Requires 
fewer  posts— Won’tsagor  bag  down.  160  Styles. 

15  TO  35c  PER  ROD  DELIVERED — WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 
Fences  for  Hogs,  Sheep,  Horses,  Cattle,  Lawns,  etc. 
Special  Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabbit  proof  fences 
with  extra  close  1 inch  spacings  at  the  bottom 
You  save  money  and  get  a better  fence. 

Send  for  Free  Sample  and  test  it  with 
acid,  or  file  it  and  see  how  thick 
the  galvanizing,  then  compare  it 
with  any  wire  fence  in  your 
neighborhood.  Catalog  free 

Tne  BROWN  FENCE  & WIRE  CO. 

DEPT.  14,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


All  other  Tongueless  Discs  Are  Imitations— Get  the 
Genuine-Better  Than  Ever-Same  Low  Factory  Price  /f 

~yQU  won’t  know  what  a real  tongueless  disc  is  until  you  see  and  try  the  -S' 


The 

Lightest 
Draft 
Harrow 
Made 


Detroit-American.  Others  are  makeshifts — old-style  discs  with  tongues 
cut  off  and  trucks  stuck  under  in  front.  They  can’t  do  the  work  or  save 
the  horse  or  last  as  long— they  can’t  be  worth  as  much  to  you— as  the  improved — 

30  Days’  Trial— No  Money 
Down— Cash  or  Credit  Terms 


Detroit-American 
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All-steel  frame!  Hard  maple  bearings;  Rigid  steel  adjustable  standard;  Pipe  oilers; 

Shifter  bar  and  adjustable  bumpers;  double  levers;  indestructible  steel  spools 
between  blades;  steel  sectors.  Nothing  to  break,  loosen,  or  wabble,  and  guar- 
anteed for  an  unlimited  time— not  5 years  or  10  years,  but  forever.  Try  one 
free  a month.  If  satisfactory,  pay— if  not,  return.  We  take  care  of  the 

freight  in  both  cases.  Buy  on  credit  if  you  choose.  . ( 

Write  Us  Before  You  Buy  * £?$ 

Get  our  big,  money-saving,  free  book.  See  tile  genuine  tongue-  M A • 

less  disc  and  note  the  bed-rock,  factory  price.  Prompt  deliv-  m g <>■!? 
ery  Is  our  hobby.  Warehouses  at  many  points.  Send  coupon  MM  £ .* 

or  postal  now  for  guide  to  the  right  disc  at  the  rl^ht  price.  M O 4? 

Also  shows  the  famous  Detroit-American  Manure  Spread-  w3 
ers  and  Cultivators  at  cut  prices.  Wesell  only  direct  # 
from  factory.  Don’t  let  a dealer  pretend  that  he  is  ^ .* 

giving  you  a real  tongneless  disc.  We  never  sell  dealers.  # A 'b'sP  3 

AMERICAN  HARROW  CO.  # S Co"**  ~ * 

6875  Hastings  St.,  Detroit,  Mich.  /" 
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MINING/POTASH  IN  GERMANY 


Delivery  Guaranteed 

Direct  from  the  German  Mines  to  Year  Farm 


Some  fertilizer  manufacturers  may  tell  you  that  they  will 
sell  you  potash  cheaper  than  we  will.  We  are  offering  car- 
loads for  cash  direct  from  the  German  mines  to  the  buyer 
at  the  lowest  price  ever  quoted.  If  any  one  offers  it  to  you  for 
less  than  our  price,  before  accepting  his  offer  be  sure  that  the 
manufacturer  signs  a contract  with  ycu  absolutely  guarantee- 
ing delivery  of  potash  salts  and  not  some 
substitute  in  the  shape  of  such  mixed 


goods  as  he  may  have  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  season. 

You  know  how  it  has  been  in  the  past.  If  you  are 

contracting  for  other  fertilizers,  be  sure  that  the  contract  re- 
quires delivery  of  the  potash  at  the  same  time  with  or  before 
the  delivery  of  the  other  goods.  Do  not  accept  the  other 
goods  until  the  potash  is  delivered.  Do  not  depend  on  the 
__  Tk  Jk  'VC  assurance  of  the  salesman.  Write  it  in 

POTASH  PA  IfS  the  contract.  It  will  pay  you  to  do  so. 


GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 


For  particulars  and  prices  write  to 

Continental  Building,  Baltimore 


but  is  is  folly  to  start  out  to  organize 
a whole  state  or  a whole  section  of 
the  state  at  once.”  “Do  not  make  this 
mistake.  Let  certain  fruit  centers,  or- 
ganize small  co-operative  associations 
independent  from  all  others,  and  de- 
velop a local  reputation,  before  start- 
ing to  organize  a general  association. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  time,  Dr.  S. 

W.  Fletcher,  director  of  the  Virginia 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  beg- 
ged leave  to  print  in  the  minutes,  his 
discussion  of  a comparison  of  the  box 
and  barrel  apple  package  for  use  in 
Virginia.  The  main  points  of  this  dis- 
cussion, however,  appeared  in  the  De- 
cember issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower. 

Some  of  the  points  brought  out  in 
the  question  box  were  as  follows: 
Commercial  lime-sulphur  has  general- 
ly been  satisfactory  for  controlling 
San  Jose  scale  when  applied  at  the 
proper  strength.  Many  apple  growers, 
however,  now  prefer  the  soluble  oils 
when  spraying  apple  trees  in  the  win- 
ter, for  the  scale,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  oil  spreads  better  on  the 
ft.zzy  twigs  of  the  apple.  The  lime- 
sulphur  is  preferred  to  the  oil,  how- 
ever, for  peaches,  owing  to  its  greater 
fungicidal  value.  The  use  of  the  fac- 
tory-boiled lime-sulphur  is  increasing 
as  compared  with  the  home-boiled. 

Arsenate  of  lead  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing the  staple  poison  of  Virginia  fruit- 
growers, replacing  paris  green  and 
green  arsenoid.  It  is  unsafe  to  use 
paris  green  in  a lime-sulphur  spray, 
for  the  summer  spraying  of  fruit  trees. 
The  arsenate  of  lead,  however,  is  sat- 
isfactory. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  features 
of  the  meeting  was  the  visit  to  the 
home  and  the  orchard  of  Hon.  H.  L. 
Lupton,  near  the  city.  Mr.  Lupton, 
with  Virginia  hospitality,  threw  open 
his  place  to  full  inspection,  and  serv- 
ed a lunch  to  all  the  members  who 
visited  his  home.  A feature  of  special 
interest,  aside  from  the  well-kept  and 
profitable  orchards,  was  his  outfit  for 
compressed  air  spraying.  The  exten- 
sive orchard  interests  of  Mr.  Lupton 
have  made  it  profitable  for  him  to  in- 
stall this  type  of  outfit,  which  has  been 
entirely  satisfactory.  A number  of 
the  Virginia  growers  are  interesting 
themselves  in  compressed  air  spray- 
ing, but  believe  that  when  a man  has 
orchard  interests  that  can  be  handled 
with  one  good  gasoline  outfit,  or  pos- 
sibly with  two  gasoline  outfits,  that 
the  latter  are  more  expedient,  but  that 
if  his  orchard  is  so  large  that  it  would 
require  two  or  more  outfits  at  work, 
especially  if  he  is  located  on  hilly  land 
on  which  the  heavy  gasoline  outfits 


can  not  be  handled  conveniently,  that 
compressed  air  spraying  then  becomes 
more  expedient. 

The  society  instructed  the  legisla- 
tive committee  to  ask  for  $5,000  from 
the  state  legislature,  to  be  used  in 
fruit  institutes  over  the  stae,  in  dem- 
onstrations of  spraying  and  other  cul- 
tural treatment,  and  in  advertising  the 
horticultural  possibilities  of  the  state 
in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

Reports  of  the  fruit  exhibits  made 
at  Pittsburg,  Council  Bluffs,  New  York 
and  elsewhere,  were  received  with  en- 
thusiasm. The  society  has  decided 
to  enter  upon  an  active  campaign  of 
publicity  for  Virginia  fruits,  feeling 
that  the  strategic  location  of  the  state, 
with  reference  to  markets,  coupled 
with  the  well-known  favorable  condi- 
tions of  soil  and  climate  for  fruit- 
growing, should  receive  greater  recog- 
nition. 

The  Oregon  box  was  adopted  as  the 
standard  of  the  society  in  the  box  ap- 
ple package. 

The  society  favored  the  establish- 
ment of  local  experiment  stations,  and 
especially  stations  in  Piedmont,  Val- 
ley and  Southwest  Virginia,  which  are 
the  fruit  sections  of  the  state,  it  being 
understood  that  these  stations  will  de- 
vote part  of  their  energies  to  experi- 
ments and  demonstrations  in  fruit- 
growing. The  state  legislature  is  to  be 
asked  to  establish  these  stations.  The 
society  voted  to  request  the  legisla- 
ture to  abolish  the  present  crop  pest 
commission,  and  to  place  the  inspec- 
tion of  nurseries  and  orchards . in 
charge  of  a man  who  will  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society. 

On  the  whole,  this  was  by  far  the 
most  successful  meeting  of  the  history 
of  the  society.  The  keynote  of  the 
meeting  was,  without  intention  of 
tresspassing  on  the  name  of  a certain 
well-known  and  valuable  magazine, 
“better  fruit.”  The  Virginia  growers 
heartily  believe  in  the  statement  once 
made  by  the  editor  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  that  the  coming  fruit  section 
of  the  country  is  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion. Virginia  is  in  the  heart  of  this 
region,  realizes  the  fact,  and  is  going 
to  make  the  most  of  it. 

The  unusual  success  of  this  meeting 
and  of  the  past  year  has  been  due  to 
the  untiring  efforts  of  the  president, 
W.  W.  Sproul,  and  the  secretary, 
Walter  Whately.  The  former  declin- 
ed to  serve  another  year,  Dr.  S.  S. 
Guerrant  of  Callaway,  being  elected. 
Mr.  Whately  will  continue  to  serve 
the  society  as  secretary.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Roanoke. 


Millions  of  Strawberry  Plants 

rm_„  on  new  iands  f,ee  of  disease.  Notwithstanding  the  drouth  of  the  past  season  our  plants  are  very  fine 
Varieties:  Aroma,  Gandy,  Klondike,  Excelsior,  Dunlap,  Lady  Thompson,  Red  Bird,  Warfield  and  others 

Prices  $2.50  per  1,000  and  upward.  Write  today  for  our  new  catalogue. 

H.  LIGHTFOOT,  CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


i RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 


Free  and  Clear  to  Your 
Depot  on  30  Days’  Trial 

NO  MONEY  DOWN-NO  CONTRACT 

This  big  money-maker  is  yours,  for  30  clays’  use,  anyway, 

j no  matter  where  you  live,  without  a penny  of  expense  to  you. 

] I’ll  pay  the  freight.  I don't  want  any  money  in  advance 
j — any  deposit — any  contract.  All  1 want  is  your  permission 
' to  ship  you  a — 

f filf  * rriT  \ rn  * FANNING  Mill.,  SEED 
j tllA  1 HAiVl  GRADER  and  CLEANER 

I Then,  if  you  want  to  keep  it,  pay  me  my  bedrock,  factory 
as  price — on  easy  terms  I think  you’ll  want  it  for  keeps  when 
Pyou  know  how  fast  it  makes  money  by  giving  you  clean. 

V graded  seed  to  plant  and  sell.  One  means  full  crops  neces- 
% sary  when  land  is  so  high ; the  other  means  top  prices  when 
^ you  sell.  MY  FREE  BOOK.  No  129.  will  tell  you  all 
about  it  Send  your  name  and  address,  now,  so  I can  make 
you  my  remarkable  offer.  Ask  for  Book  No  129.  Use  nearest  address. 
Manson  Campbell,  President,  THE  MANSON I CAMPBELL  CO 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Portland.  Ore.;  Kansas^ity!_R^j_St:_Pa^ 


"THE 

1 pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
nil  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


II  you  keep  it— 
take  a year  to 
pay  me. 


THE  FRUIT  GROWER’S  OWN  TOOL 

Here’s  the  Harrow  for  Cultivating 
between  rows  and  among  trees 
Nothing  like  it  for  keeping  down 
grass  and  weeds  and  keeping  top  soil 
finely  pulverized.  The  , 

NAYLOR  2-in-1  HARROW 

1“  S the  greatest  labor  saver  that  ever  went 

into  an  orchard,  because  once  over  with 
its  combination  of  spring  and  spike  teeth 
does  more  in  the  way  of  stirring  and  pulver- 
izing  the  top  soil  than  two  or  three  times  over  with  any  other  kind 

The^sor ing" teeth  stir  and  cultivate-the  spikes  pulverize  and  level  You 
can  use 'either  or  both  at  once,  setting  for  shallow  or  deep  work  by  a 
simple  movement  of  the  levers.  For  use  after  a ram  to  brea^  UP  ^Y^fect 

£3  “JS2SSf&  growing 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  DESCRIPTION 

soring  teeth  from  going  too  deep  ;and  how  the  spring  teeth  not  only  cultivate 
the  ground  but  hoTd  the  spikes  to  their  work ; and  how  both  can  be  raised 
insfantly  above  ground  and  the  harrow  "skidded  on  its  frame.  Above 
everything  else,  you’ll  be  interested  in  the  magnificent  work  it  does, 
as  proven  by  the  testimonials  we  will  send  you. 

We  have  a special  bargain  for  the  first  order  from  any  locality. 

You  might  as  well  be  first  as  second.  Write  today  a 
postal  will  do. 

a Tha  Naylor  Mfg.  Company 

For  tl?e  Box  32  La  Grange,  IIL 

First  Buyer 
from  any  Town 


Dealers 
Wanted 
Everywhere 
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Kansas  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Kansas  State. Horticultural  So- 
ciety held  its  forty-third  annual  meet 
ing  at  the  Cap'toi,  Topeka  December 
28th.  29th  and  30th  The  first  session 
was  devoted  mainly  to  the  reports  of 
♦he  trustees  of  the  several  congres- 
sional districts.  These  reports  show- 
ed the  fruit  crop,  except  in  a few  fa- 
vored localities,  to  have  been  light. 
The  cause  of  this  partial  failure  was 
due.  to  a large  extent,  to  injury  from 
late  spring  frosts,  although  there  was 
some  damage  from  scab,  due  to  the 
excessive  wet  weather  that  prevailed 
during  the  first  half  of  the  season, 
and  which  was  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  this  fungus.  Full  crops 
were  reported  from  some  orchards, 
most  of  which  had  been  thoroughly 
sprayed  and  well  taken  care  of.  The 
York  Imperial  apple  seems  to  have 
proved  the  hardiest  in  resisting  the 
adverse  climatical  conditions  during 
the  past  season,  and  some  excellent 
yields  were  reported,  even  from  or- 
chards that  had  not  been  sprayed. 

In  a few  instances  fruit-growers 
art  so  discouraged  over  the  failure  of 
tru,'<  crops,  through  adverse  climati- 
cal conditions',  that  they  are  pulling 
up  their  trees,  but  on  the  whole  there 
seems  tc  be  a disposition  to  still  grow 
good  fruit  by  taking  better  care  of 
their  orchards. 

The  members  of  the  society  were 
very  warmly  welcomed  by  Hon.  T.  A. 
McNeaL  in  an  address  full  of  praise 
for  those  who  enagage  in  the  noble 
calling  of  horticulture.  This  address 
was  responded  to  in  a suitable  manner 
by  the  vice-president,  E.  G.  Hoover. 

The  veteran  fruit  grower  of  Kansas, 
Mr.  B.  F.  Smith,  Lawrence,  gave  a 
most  excellent  paper  on  “Growing 
Pears  in  Kansas.”  In  the  discussion 
following  this  paper,  it  was  made  to 
appear  by  those  experienced  in  pear 
growing  that  Kieffer  pears  could  be 
grown  cheaper  than  apples,  and  that 
when  gathered  at  the  r.ight  time  and 
properly  ripened  the  quality  was  equal 
to  that  of  some  of  the  more  favored 
varieties.  This  variety  seems  to  be 
practically  blight  proof. 

A very  excellent  paper  on  the 
'Mowers  of  the  Home  Garden”  was 
read  by  Mrs.  John  C.  McClintock,  To- 
peka. Mrs.  McClintock,  who  is  a 
great  lover  of  flowers,  and  has  had 
many  years  of  experience  in  their 
growing,  gave  some  excellent  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  growing  of  flowers  in 
and  around  the  home. 

Mrs.  Cora  Wellhouse  Bullard,  Ton- 
ganoxie,  in  a talk  on  “That  Yard  of 
Ours,”  confined  her  remarks  mostly 
to  the  beautifying  of  the  yards  sur- 
rounding the  country  home,  and  the 
benefi  cial  effect  such  improvements 
would  have  upon  the  dwellers  therein. 

The  president,  Mr.  Edwin  Sr  der, 
expressed  a belief  that  more  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  planting  and 
care  of  home  orchards,  and  to  the 
beautifying  of  country  homes  by  the 
planting  of  hardy  shrubs  and  peren- 
nials, which  cost  so  little  and  add  so 
much  of  value  aesthetically  and 
pecuniarily. 

The  reports  of  the  official  en- 
tomologists were  confined  mostly  to 
the  progress  made  in  combating  San 
Jose  scale  within  the  state.  This  in- 
sect, so  far  as  known,  has  gained  a 
foothold  in  only  a very  few  counties 
in  our  state.  The  entomologists  have 
have  been  doing  a good  work  in  in- 
specting nurseries  and  making  surveys 
cf  orchards  in  districts  suspected  of 
infestation,  and  acquainting  the  own- 
ers with  the  seriousness  of  the  infes- 
tation, and  in  pointing  out  methods  of 
eradication;  also  in  causing  many 
hopelessly  infested  trees  to  be  de- 
stroyed. They  hope,  if  sufficient 
funds  are  furnished  for  the  purpose,  to 
confine  this  insect  to  practically  the 
areas  now  infested. 

‘ Fruits  and  Insects  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  by  George*  A.  Blair,  Mulvane, 
was  listened  to  with  interest  by  the 
attendant  members.  Mr.  Blair  enum- 
erated many  of  the  insects  with  which 
our  brethren  of  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
had  to  contend,  and  the  success  they 
have  had  in  overcoming  most  of  them. 
He  also  told  of  the  many  excellent 
fruits  grown  in  the  far  West. 

Mr.  George  C.  Richardson,  presi- 
dent and  manager  of  the  Missouri 


Valley  Orchard  Co.,  who  has  had 
more  than  thirty  years  experience  in 
picking  packing  and  marketing  ap- 
ples, gave  a most  excellent  paper  on 
this  subject.  Mr.  Richardson  insists 
that  the  orchardist,  in  order  to  derive 
the  best  returns  from  his  apples,  must 
see  that  they  are  packed  and  handled 
in  the  best  possible  manner. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  num- 
ber on  the  program  was  the  talk  on 
“Grapes”  by  T.  V.  Munson,  grape  spe- 
cialist of  Denison,  Texas.  He  gave  a 
history  of  the  improvement  made  in 
grape  growing  in  America,  and  spoke 
very  interestingly  of  the  painstaking 
methods  that  had  been  used  by  dif- 
ferent men  of  the  United  States  who 
had  searched  the  forests  of  this  coun- 
try for  the  best  native  varieties,  and 
had  crossed  or  hybridized  these  wild 
ones  with  foreign  kinds.  He  also 
showed  that  great  improvement  had 
been  made  in  this  fruit,  and  how  va- 
rieties had  been  originated  and  adapt- 
ed to  the  varied  climates  of  our  coun- 
try, and  gave  a list  of  those  varieties 
which  ought  to  be  tried,  and  which  he 
thought  would  succeed  in  Kansas. 

Prof.  Albert  Dickens,  state  forester, 
gave  one  of  his  usual  happy  talks  on 
the  characteristics  of  the  different 
forest  trees  that  grow  or  could  be 
grown  in  Kansas.  This  talk  was  given 
in  such  a manner  as  to  inspire  love 
for  and  a great  desire  to  grow  more 
forest  and  shade  trees.  He  also  gave 
a list  of  those  trees  that  succeeded 
best  in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 

Commercial  Gardening  was  ably 
treated  by  George  W.  Holsinger, 
Rosedale,  who  is  not  only  a good 
writer  but  a practical  gardner. 

Walter  M.  Parish,  Lawrence,  dis- 
coursed ably  upon  the  interesting 
subject  of  “Bees,  Honey  and  Flow- 
ers.” Mr.  Parish,  although  a young 
man,  has  thoroughly  studied  the  sub- 
ject and  has  succeded  in  his  work 
with  bees.  The  usefulness  of  the  bee 
in  fertilizing  fruit  blossoms  and  flow- 
ers was  emphasized. 

Two-Way  Plows. 

The  Colorado  Experiment  Station 
calls  attention  to  the  increasing  use 
of  two-way  plows,  and  commends 
their  still  further  use.  Disc  plows,  of 
course,  are  adjusted  so  that  in  going 
across  the  field  the  discs  turn  the  soil 
to  the  right,  and  in  coming  back  they 
turn  to  the  left,  so  that  the  soil  all  is 
turned  one  way.  But  disc  plows  are 
not  adapted  to  every  need,  and  the 
two-way  moldboard  plows  are  recom- 
mended. The  station  says: 

“At  the  present  time  there  are  sev- 
eral companies  manufacturing  what  is 
known  as  the  two-way  plow,  which  is 
of  the  moldboard  type.  It  is  of  dou- 
ble plow  construction,  carrying  a 
right-h  d and  a left-hand  plow  on  the 
same  frame,  only  one  of  which  can  be 
used  at  once.  With  this  plow  the 
farmer  begins  on  one  side  of  the 
field,  using  one  plow  in  going  across 
it,  and  the  other  plow  in  returning. 
One  horse  walks  in  the  furrow  in  go- 
ing one  way  and  the  other  one  walks 
in  coming  back. 

“The  advantages  of  the  two-way 
plow  are  as  follows: 

“1.  The  land  is  practically  as  level 
after  plowing  as  it  was  before.  There 
are  no  dead  furrows  or  back  furrows 
in  the  center  field.  This  is  especially 
important  in  connection  with  the 
plowing  of  irrigated  land,  as  it  saves 
a great  deal  of  labor  and  expense, 
which  is  usually  required  in  leveling 
the  ridges  and  filling  the  back  fur- 
rows. 

“2.  The  operator  begins  plowing  on 
one  side  of  the  field  and  finishes  as 
he  goes,  thus  keeping  all  plowed  land 
in  one  body.  This  makes  harrowing 
easier. 

“3.  It  is  easier  on  the  horses.  One 
horse  does  not  have  to  follow  the  fur- 
rows all  the  time.  There  is  no  extra 
traveling  across  the  ends. 

“4.  The  horses  do  not  turn  on  the 
plowed  ground. 

“5.  There  is  no  chance  for  poor 
crops  to  be  raised  in  and  along  dead 
furrows. 

“6.  The  two-way  plow  can  be  used 
as  a complete  one-way  plow  if  de- 
sired. 


or  me  iNonnwest.  along  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  not  only  make  ideal 
homes,  Lut  embrace  land  that  is  productive  to  an  astonishing  degree. 

The  small,  irrigated  farm  is  most  easily 
worked — the  tiller  of  the  soil  is  sure  of 
his  crops.  Lis  land  needs  only  the 
water  to  make  it  produce  bountifully — 
and  the  water  is  there  at  his  command. 
He  farms  scientifically,  economically 
and  with  no  waste  of  effort. 

The  irrigated  lands  in  Montana,  Idaho, 
Yv'ashington  and  Oregon  are  cheap  when 
you  figure  their  productive  capacity. 
Farm  units  under  U.  S.  Government 
irrigation  projects  may  be  secured  on 


The  Northern  Pacific 
extends  into  or  through 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
North  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  W ashington,  Ore- 
gon. New , rich  territory 
Icing  opened  up  ty  exten- 
tions  now  building.  The 
Ilomescchcr  s C/.cnce! 


easy  terms  and  deferred  payments. 
The  cl  mate  in  the  Northwest  is, a great  inducement.  People  are  constantly  buying 
v-j?  ■'  ,cr0\  ,I'0:l  1 1 c-cy,<  ° Yn  e tonight  f-r  information  about  the  section 

iiiai  liiteicsts  juU  and  about  tLe  home-getting  opportunities  along 

The  Scenic  Eighway  Through  the  Land  of  Fortune 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 

L.  J.  Bricker.  General  Immigration  Agent,  Dept. 61,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A.  M.  CLELAND,  General  Passenger  Agent,  ST.  PAUL 
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Harvey  Bolster  Springs 


Soon  Save  Their  Cost 

SAVE  the  Load  from  Breakage  and  Bruising.  SAVE  the 
Wagon  from  sudden  Jolts  and  Strains.  SAVE  the  Team  by 
making  the  draft  Uniform  and  Easier. 

In  short,  Harvey  Bolster  Springs 

Make  a Spring  Wagon  of  Your  Farm  Wagon 

which  saves  your  buying  a spring  wagon  for  marketing  your  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  produce.  We  have  them  in  all  sizes  to  fit  all  wagons 
from  the  lightest  one-horse  wagon  to  the  heaviest  wagon  made. 

Harvey  Springs  have  been  perfected  by  twenty  years  experience 
in  Spring  making  and  testing.  They  are  in  a class  by  themselves, 
both  in  quality  of  material  and  quality  of  workmanship. 

30  Days  Free  Trial  and  Guarantee 

Every  Harvey  Spring  must  satisfy  the  buyer.  If  there  should  be 
an  unsatisfactory  Harvey  Spring,  we  want  it.  That  is  why  we  guarantee 
absolutely  every  spring  we  sell.  If  they  are  net  satisfactory  after  30 
days’  trial,  we  want  them  back  and  are  g’ad  to  return  the  price. 

Write  us  for  particulars  of  our  Free  Trial  offer.  We  want  you  to 
try  a pair  of  Harvey  Springs  at  no  risk  or  expense  to  you. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO.,  736  17th  St.,  RACINE,  WIS. 


FOR  THE  LAND’S  SAKE!  WHEN 

Are  You  Going  to  IRRIGATE,  DRAIN,  DITCH  or 
TERRACE  That  Farm  of  Yours? 

HERE’S  A GREAT  BOOK  FOR  YOU,  written  by  Bostrom  him- 
self, and  entitled  “Soil  Salvation.”  It’s  a book  of  farm 
facts  and  land  facts,  learned  during  his  twenty-five  years 
practical  experience  with  irrigation,  draining  and  terracing.  You 
need  this  book,  and  we  want  you  to  have  it;  it’s  yours  free. 
With  its  help  and  a Bostrom  Improved  Farm  Level  you’ll  save 
all  the  expense  of  a surveyor.  You  can  do  the  work  yourself. 
ROST ROM’S  F ARM  LEVEL  is  used  and  endorsed  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 
W ith  the  magnifying  lenses  in  the  Telescope  you  can  read  the  Target  a quarter 
of  a nine  away.  Simplicity,  Accuracy,  Durability,  Guaranteed.  Weinclude 
Tripod,  Rod  and  Target,  and  full  instructions.  Price  $15  and  express  charges. 
Shipped  C.O.D.  subject  to  examination  if  desired.  Order  direct  from  this  offer. 
Write  for  the  Book  — BOSTROSTS  BOOK— SOIL  SALVATION— Write  Today. 
BOSTROM- BRADY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  1151  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  editor  of  The  Fruit-Grower  uses  and  recommends  this  level. 


TREES 


Green's  North  Grown  Apple, 

Pear,  Cherry  and  Peach  Trees,  Etc. 


Largest  Supply  of  Apple.  ‘Bartlett  Bear  Trees,  Hoses, 
Etc.,  direct  from  producer. 

Green’s  Bargain — 10  Big  Grape  Vines  for  98c, 
as  follows:  1 Brighton,  3 Concord,  1 Moore's 
Early,  2 Regal  Red,  3 Niagara  White. 

Green’s  25c  Grape  Offer — One  N iagara  White, 
one  Worden  Black,  one  Brighton  Red. 

Three  grapevines  by  mail  for  25c 

Send  to-diy  for  NEW  FRUIT  CATALOGUE,  and  a copy 
of  BIG  FRUIT  INSTRUCTOR,  all  a gift  to  you.  Established 

Capital,  $100,000.00. 

Send  10  cents  for  Green’s  Rook  on  Fruit  Growing— worth  $1. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  A Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Would  You  Like 

To  wear  a beautiful  suit  made  to  your 
ixacl;  measures,  tailored  lu  latest  (Jtil- 
■aao  style,  If  tlio  price  wn«  less  time  you 
layforordluaryready-madestore  clothes' 

Write  at  once  for  fi  ee  samples 
Old  full  particulars.  We  ship  on  up 

iroval, express  prepaid,  absolutely 
piaraut.ee  perfect  lit,  aud  satisfaction. 

Agents  Wanted 

, Any  bright  man  can  make  *25.00  a 
veektu  Ills  spare  time  taking  orders 
or  our  flue  custom  tailoring.  On 
iiimples.new  up-to-date stylesand 
dw  prices  surprise  everybody, 
irders come  easy.  .We  give  exelu- 
ilve  territory.  You  can  build  up  a One 
Mi8luess  for  yourself  on  our  capital . 

We  furnish  agents  samples  and  outfit 
Tee  and  explain  everything.  You 
pan’t  fail.  No  money  or  experience 
•equtred.  If  Interested  ask  for  agent’s 
nitllt  and  we’ll  make  you  a special  Pi- 
nkie price  ou  a suit,  for  yourself  as  a 
(ample;  or  else  please  show  this  ad  to 
someone  who  would  appreciate  It.  for 
t.  Is  a wonderful  opportunity.  Addrei 

Banner  Tailoring  Co 

Dep’t  317  CHICAGO,  ILL, 


A Sample  of 
PAGE  FENCE-FREE! 

Let  us  send  you  an  actual  sample  of  Rage 
Woven  Wire  Fence  and  our  valuable  Quar- 
ter Centennial  Catalog  Free.  See  the  real 
Pave  Wirel  Examine  the  method  ot  weav- 
ing the  wonderful  Puge  Knot— the  Knot 
that  can’t  como  ofil  Study  the  many  styles 
of  Page  Fence  and  the  Panorama  of  Pic- 
tures showing  extreme  tests  which  this 
splendid  fence  withstands.  Read  how,  in 
our  great  mills  and  factories,  we  put  elas- 
ticity, tensile  strength  and  durability 

into  High  Carbon,  Basic  Open  Hearth  bteel 
Wire.  Learn  what  this  means  1 n economy. 

Specified  by  U.S.  Government  as  standard 
of  Quality.  Approved  by  a million  farmers. 
Write  at  once  for  Free  Sample  of  PageFence 
and  Grand  Quarter  Centennial  Catalog. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co. 
Box  226A  Adrian,  Mien* 


We  manufacture  Lawn  and  Farm  Fence.  Sel.l  d i rect 
ehipping  to  users  only,  at  manufacturers’  prices,  no 
agents.  Ourcatalog  is  Free.  Writefor  ittoday, 
UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO.  976 10th  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 


GALVANIZED  STEEL  $10  75 
WINDMILL  !£• 

Sold  direct  from  factory  to  user  at 
wholesale  price.  Strongest  guar- 
anty. Send  for  catalogue.  Prices 
will  surprise  you, 

THE  OTTAWA  MFG  CO. 

710  Kin?-  St.  Ottawa,  Kanias 


BOYS  and  GIRLS 

It  you  want  a genuine  Shetland 
Pony  and  Rig,  write  to  me  to- 
lay  for  my  new  and  the  easiest 
plan  you  ever  heard  of.  Don’t 
send  any  money,  just  a postal, 
ind  say  you  want  a pony.  I 
Will  be  glad  to  help  you.  Address 
P.  YOUNG,  Agent  f 
Pony  Farm,  Box  No.  755 
Springfield,  Ohio 


Increase  Your  Salary 
On  a Farm  of  Your 
Own  in  the  Growing 
Southwest 

where  the  land  is  new  and  low  priced, 
where  seasons  are  long  and  winters 
mild,  where  you  can  grow  two  and 
three  crops  a year,  where  there  are 
good  markets,  good  people  and  good 
health. 

If  you  are  seeking  a new  location,  a 
new  home  or  a new  business,  let  us  tell 
you  of  the  many  opportunities  in 

Missouri,  Arkansas,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  Colorado,  Louisiana 

In  our  complete  literature  on  any  or  all 
of  these  states  (written  by  experts  and 
well  Illustrated),  maps  and  list  ot  lands 
for  sale,  with  prices. 

You  Ought  to  Know  About  a Coun- 
try Before  Visiting  it,  and  You 
Ought  to  Visit  it  Before  Buying 

The  Missouri  Pacific - 
Iron  Mountain 

offers  to  homeseekers  on  certain  days 
each  month,  low  round-trip  rates  with 
long  limits  and  liberal  stopover  privi- 
leges. 

Fill  Out  Coupon  and  Mail  Today 


/ MISSOURI 
' PACIFIC 
i IRON 
\ MOUNTAIN 


C.L.  STONE.  P.T.M. 

Room  850 
Missouri  Pacific 
r Building 
E St.  Louu,  Mo. 

E Send  me,  free  of 
F charge, complete 
. literature  regard- 
ing farming  possi- 
bilities in  state  of 


^Trrrf«'_ 

Name 


Injury  to  Peach  Blossoms  By  Cold. 

The  peach  grower  is  deeply  inter- 
ested in  knowing  as  accurately  as  pos- 
sible the  exact  degree  of  frost  at 
which  damage  is  done  both  to  blos- 
som and  bud. 

Reports  like  that  of  Professor  Gar- 
cia in  December  Fruit  Grower  are 
of  great  value,  but  a single  experiment 
or  even  a succession  of  reports  arc 
not  necessarily  conclusive  and  care- 
ful examination  of  buds  and  blossoms 
after  successive  freezes  under  the 
same  or  varying  atmospheric  condi- 
tions will  afford  many  surprises  and 
will  often  lead  to  apparently  contra- 
dictory conclusions. 

The  writer  is  located  at  Carlsbad  in 
the  Pecos  Valley  about  200  miles  cast 
of  Mesilla  Park  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  and  about  500  feet  lower,  alti- 
tude 3121. 

The  Rio  Grande  has  mountains 
both  to  the  east  and  the  west.  The 
Pecos  is  about  30  miles  east  of  the 
nearest  range  and  to  the  east  of  the 
river  valley  lie  great  staked  plains, 
the  Panhandle  country  of  Texas. 

Our  seasons  are  milder  and  our 
spring  is  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks 
ahead  of  Mesilla  Park.  With  us, 
peach  trees  usually  bloom  full  from 
the  10th  to  the  20th  of  March. 

The  mild  winter  of  1908-09  made 
our  season  about  two  weeks  earlier. 

I noted  first  blossom  February  19th 
on  Ward’s  October  Red  Plum 
trees  and  on  Tilton  apricot,  February 
26th.  On  peach  trees  the  first  blos- 
soms appeared  as  follows: 

February  22,  General  Lee,  Elberta; 
March  1,  Strout’s  Early,  Ray:  March 
3,  Bonanza,  Bequett's  Free;  March  4, 
Mamie  Ross,  Victor,  Dewey,  Texas 
King,  Boston  and  Breda  nectarines; 
March  6,  Crothers,  General  Taylor, 
Carman,  Crawford  Lake,  Superb, 
Stump;  March  8,  Salway,  Raisin 
Cling,  Munson  Cling,  Crosby;  March 

17,  Success.  February  the  15th  the 
government  thermometer  at  Carlsbad 
registered  10  degrees  above  zero 
the  coldest  night  of  the  winter.  Feb- 
ruary 16th,  11;  17th,  22;  24th,  18;  25th 

18. 

On  February  20th  a careful  exami- 
nation of  fruit  buds  gave  the  follow- 
ing per  cent  dead: 

100  per  cent — Hynd’s  Yellow,  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  Wonderful. 

95  per  cent — Family  Favorite. 

90  per  cent — General  Lee,  Elberta, 
Boston,  (nectarine). 

80  per  cent  — Ringgold, 

Early,  Ray,  Bonanza. 

75  per  cent — Stump,  Breda  (nectar- 
ine). 

60  per  cent— Victor,  Bequett’s  Free, 
Belle  October,  Superb. 

50  per  cent — Raisin  Cling, 
pion. 

30  per  cent — Dewey,  Hynes 
prise,  Alexander. 

25  per  cent — Salway,  Crothers. 

10  per  cent — Success,  Texas  King, 
Crosby. 

Tilton  apricot  was  not  damaged. 

In  a general  way  this  result  is  what 
the  average  fruit-grower  would  ex- 
pect, in  that  the  buds  which  were 
nearest  opening  at  the  time  of  the 
severe  freeze  of  February  15th  and 
16th  were  damaged  the  most.  But  by 
studying  the  record  one  finds  consid- 
erable difference  in  hardiness  at  the 
same  stage  of  advance.  This  is  the 
real  factor  that  we  should  all  study 
and  as  we  do  we  shall  find  it  a puz- 
zling question,  and  depending  for  sat- 
isfactory conclusions  upon  average 
results,  which  vary  much  from  year 
to  year. 

For  instance  Hynes’  Surprise  and 
Alexander  are  both  very  hardy 
peaches  here  and  seldom  if  ever  fail. 
Dewey,  coming  through  this  severe 
test  equally  well  with  them,  has  never 
yet  borne  a crop  for  me. 

Superb,  losing  60  per  cent  in  this 
freeze,  is  the  hardiest  peach  I have 
yet  found  and  in  1908  was  one  of  a 
very  few  varieties  to  make  a crop.  In 
1909  it  was  the  last  peach  to  succumb 
to  the  succession  of  freezes  that  oc- 
curred throughout  March  and  early 
April,  finally  when  in  leaf  losing  what 
was  still  nearly  a full  crop  on  April 
9th  at  a temperature  of  26  degrees. 

The  percentage  of  blossoms  lost  by 
a single  frost  is  not  really  an  accurate 


comparison  of  fruiting  value,  for  vari- 
eties vary  wonderfully  in  the  actual 
number  of  blossoms  they  hear.  A 90 
per  cent  loss  of  Superb  blossoms  is 
no  more  serious  than  a 50  per  cent 
loss  of  Elbertas.  In  Texas  Elberta 
and  Salway  are  more  certain  hearers 
than  Crawford  Late.  The  reverse  is 
true  at  Carlsbad,  and  while  Crawford 
Early  is  worthless,  owing  to  tender- 
ness in  both  bud  and  blossom,  with  us 
Crawford  Late  is  very  valuable. 

In  1908,  a poor  peach  year  here, 
Bonanza  bore  a tremendous  crop  and 
I felt  sure  I had  found  a valuable  late 
variety.  In  1909  all  blossoms  were 
dead  early  in  March. 

I wish  to  emphasize  especially  the 
final  loss  of  my  Superbs,  April  9th,  at 
a temperature  of  26  degrees,  after  the 
blossoms  had  safely  resisted  25  de- 
grees on  April  1st. 

I was  at  a loss  to  account  for  this, 
because  in  many  previous  seasons 
they  have  safely  passed  through  26 
degrees  both  when  in  blossom  and 
after  fruit  was  set,  and  never  before 
had  I lost  a crop  of  any  variety  after 
the  leaves  were  well  started  and  frui'. 
set,  even  though  the  temperature 
dropped  to  24  degrees. 

Upon  discussing  with  Governor 
Hagerman  his  experience  with  smudge 
pots,  he  asked  me  which  freeze  did 
the  damage  to  my  fruit  crop.  I said 
it  was  the  last  one  that  cleaned  it  up; 
that  I was  sure  of  it,  for  my  Superbs 
I knew  were  all  right  the  day  before. 


He  beyan  to  laugh  and  I asked  him 
why. 

He  replied:  “We  thought  so,  too, 

for  our  apples  were  there  till  the  last 
freeze.  But  as  a matter  of  fact  we 
did  not  expect  it  and  did  not  burn  our 
pots  that  night.  The  next  day  we  ex- 
pected to  find  our  crop  gone;  but 
where  we  had  burned  our  smudges 
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ered  the  vitality  of  the  buds 
April  freeze  was  the  last  straw.  I 
have  never  seen  this  noted  in  fruit 
literature;  but  1 believe,  taking  Mr. 
Hagerman’s  and  my  experience  to- 
gether, the  proof  is  conclusive. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  in  my 
hundred-acre  peach  orchard  1 planted 
for  this  locality,  Mamie  Ross,  Car- 
man, Champion,  Elberta,  Salway  and 
Crawford  Late. 

I want  something  to  follow  the  lat- 
ter. What  can  any  of  your  readers 
suggest? 

Of  course  we  grow  the  best  peaches 
in  the  world  and  they  reach  market 
the  best  time  for  high  prices,  last 
week  in  July  and  first  half  of  August. 
I have  never  averaged  for  entire  crop 
less  than  56  cents,  net,  a box  f.  o.  b. 
Carlsbad,  nor  more  than  82  cents.  I 
use  the  California  20-pound  box  and 
begin  to  ship  just  as  Texas  quits.  1 
planted  my  first  trees  in  1894. 

FRANCIS  G.  TRACY. 

Carlsbad,  N.  M. 


FREE— My  Grand  Combination  Catalog  On 

Farm  Seeds,  Fruit  Plants 
and  Orchard  Trees  Now  Ready 

It’s  FKEE-my  new  Complete  Catalog  and  fair  prices  on  the  varieties 
of  seed,  fruit  plants  and  orchard  trees  that  pay  best  profit.  $300  an  acre  from 
strawberries  and  other  small  fruit ! 40  blackberries  to  the  full  box  .Corn  that 
goes  100  bushels  to  the  acre.  62  lbs.  ot  corn,  8 lbs.  of  cob  to  the  bushel  l 

B3These  art?  fust  a$f  e w°  ofb th? resultsrecordedin  my  t910  catalog, 
seeds  and  plants  are  famed  the  world  over.  25  years  have  well  established 

my  reputation  and  reliability.  . , ^ . _ 

This  year  1 am  giving  away,  free,  20,000  growing  fruit  plants.  One  to  a 
person.  Send  now  and  get  yours,  postpaid,  and  my  grand  Combination 
Catalog  with  revised,  special  prices.  Many  astounding  facts  to  interest 
you  All  FREE?  W.  N.  SCARFF.  NEW  CARLISLE,  OHIO. 
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/~\N  Aug.  30th,  we  shipped 
six  automatic  gates  to 
Lebanon,  Va.,  to  be  used  on 
rural  routes.  On  Nov.  8th, 
we  received  an  order  for 
eight  more  from  the  same 
place  for  the  routes. 

On  June  16th  we  shipped 
one  automatic  gate  to  the 
fort  at  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga. 
On  Nov.  26th  we  shipped 
them-  five  more.  If  they  are 
good  enough  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, are  they  not  good 
enough  for  you? 
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SUNBERRY” 

the  Improved 

WWONDERBERRY 

TO 


SUNBERRY-IHE  IMPROVED  WONDERBERRY 


Luther  Burbank’s  Greatest  Creation.  A Luscious  Berry  Ripening  in  3 Months  from  Seed 
SEED  20  CTS.  TER  PET.  3 PKTS.  FOR  50  CTS.  POSTPAID 
This  is  positively  the  GREATEST  new  Fruit  and  the  best  NOVELTY  of  modern  times. 
These  are  facts  which  no  one  can  get  away  from.  The  proofs  are  overwhelming  in  number 
and  conclusive  in  character.  Giown  last  year  by  350,000  people.  . 

Fruit  blue-black  like  an  enormous  rich  blueberry  in  looks  and  taste.  Lnsurpassea  tor 
eating  raw,  cooked,  canned  or  preserved  in  any  form.  This  great  garden  Iruit  is  equal i\ 
valuable  in  hot,  dry,  cold  or  wet  climates.  Easiest  plant  in  the  world  to  grow,  succeeding 
anywhere  and  yielding  great  masses  of  rich  fruit  all  summer  and  fall.  The  greatest  boon 
to  the  family  garden  ever  known.  Leaves  and  branches  are  also  used  for  greens  ana  ai  - 
superb.  Everybody  can  and  will  grow  it.  . + 

Luther  Burbank  of  California,  the  world  famous  plant  wizard,  originated  tne  \\  onaer- 
berry  and  turned  it  over  to  me  to  introduce.  He  says  of  it:  •’This  lf.  f % 

plant  is  of  great  interest  and  value  as  it  bears  the  most  delicious,  wholesome  and  healthlul 
berries  in  utmost  profusion  and  always  comes  true  from  seed. 

READ  my  Catalogue  for  full  description,  culture,  uses,  etc.  Also  scores  of  testimonial 
from  well-known  and  reputable  people  all  over  the  country.  Read  the  Crime  of  he 
Wonderberry.”  , , ...  , „ 

THE  SUNBERRY  is  an  improved  form  of  the  Wonderberry  which  proved  so  satisfac- 
tory last  year.  It  is  greatly  superior  to  the  original  type,  and  .1  have  genuine  seed. 

SEED  20c  per  Pkt.,  3 pkts.  for  50c,  7 for  $1.00.  Agents  wanted,  $12,000  in  cash  offers. 
With  every  packet  of  seed  I send  a booklet  giving  9J  Receipts  for  using  the  fi uit,  i av. 
cooked,  canned,  preserved,  jellied,  spiced,  pickled,  jams,  syrup,  greens,  etc.  It  is  supen 
for  any  of  these  uses.  Also  a copy  of  my  152-page  Catalogue  with  every  order. 

MY  GREAT  CATALOGUE  of  Flowers  and  Vegetable  Seed,  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Rare  and 
New  Fruits  FREE  to  all  who  apply.  152  pages,  500  illustrations  and  colored  plates.  I have, 
been  in  business  35  years  and  have  half  a million  customers  all  over  the  country.  Complete 
satisfaction  guaranteed  to  evervone.  Do  not  fail  to  see  the  many  great  Novelties  I am  or-, 
fering  this  year  of  which  the  SUNBERRY  is  the  greatest  ever  known.  Address 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS.  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 

p.  s. This  offer  will  not  appear  again.  Write  for  Sunberry  seed,  and  Catalogue,  at  once. 
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THE  FARM 
BEAUTIFUL 


A Department  Devoted  to 
the  Best  Interests  of  Farmers 
and  Other  Country  Dwellers 
in  Aiding  them  to  Arrange 
their  Lands  and  Dwellings 
for  Convenience  and  Beauty 


Pruning  of  Ornamental  Shrubs  and 
Vines. 

Whether  a shrub  exists  as  a speci- 
men or  is  forming  a part  of  some 
useful  foliage  mass,  its  chief  charm 
lies  in  the  grace  and  beauty  of  its 
form.  It  is  the  flowing  line  of  its 
natural  contour  that  delights  us.  So 
this  characteristic  of  untrammeled  na- 
ture should  be  our  careful  guide  in  all 
that  pertains  to  pruning.  All  the 
accruing  benefits  of  pruning  are 
never  sufficient  to  warrant  any  con- 
siderable sacrifice  of  the  graces  in  the 
line  of  natural  growth.  If  these  are 
to  be  violated  through  ignorance  of 
what  is  right  or  through  careless 
workmanship,  it  is  much  better  to 
refrain  from  pruning,  and,  whenever 
there  is  any  doubt  as  to  what  it  is 
best  to  do  or  as  to  whether  the  la- 
borer is  sufficiently  skilled,  it  is  well 
to  forego  the  attempt.  For  when 
once  the  harm  is  done,  the  loss  is 
usually  irreparable.  On  the  other 
hand  the  benefits  derived  from  prun- 
ing are  often  very  slight,  and  never 
are  they  comparable  to  the  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  the  fruit  trees  and 
bush  fruits.  In  the  ornamental 
shrubs  we  do  not  desire  primarily  un- 
usual vigor  of  plant  nor  extra  size 
of  fruit,  but  the  normal,  healthy  de- 
velopment of  all  the  various  features. 
The  failure  to  distinguish  between 
the  functions  of  the  fruits  and  the 
functions  of  the  ornamental  shrubs 
has  led  to  a general  demand  for- prun- 
ing, an  indiscriminate  practice  of  it, 
and  a great  loss  in  real  beauty. 

Objects  of  Pruning. 

There  are  certain  well-founded  rea- 
sons for  pruning  flowering  shrubs  and 
hardy  vines.  It  may  increase  vigor, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  a currant  bush 
or  a fruit  tree.  When  the  branches 
become  crowded  and,  as  a result, 
weak,  a judicious  thinning  will  let 
in  light,  prevent  physical  congestion 
and  restrict  the  food  supply  to  a 
smaller  number  of  shoots.  The  cut- 
ting back  of  the  annual  growths  per- 
mits the  stronger  buds  to  develop, 
for  it  is  usually  true  that  those  at  the 
very  extremity  of  the  branch,  when 
the  season’s  growth  is  indeterminate, 
are  much  weaker  than  those  some 
little  way  down  the  stem.  Hence  this 
cutting  tends  to  produce  stronger 
lateral  shoots  and  larger  and  better 
flowers.  In  addition,  there  is  a con- 
siderable increase  in  the  amount  of 
the  flowering  wood.  There  is  a dis- 
tinct advantage  in  removing  from  time 
to  time  all  dead  and  decaying  and  all 
interfering  branches.  In  these  in- 
stances the  benefits  are  so  obvious 
and  the  practice  so  universal  that  fur- 
ther comment  is  unnecessary.  Al- 
though it  is  not  well  understood,  it  is 
true  that  a shrub  can  be  kept  in  good 
condition  for  a longer  period  of  time 
than  nature  would  allot  if  some  of 
the  older  parts  are  occasionally  re- 
moved. This  needs  to  be  done  only 
when  the  plant  has  reached  maturity 
and  should  be  guided  by  the  relative 
healthfulness  of  the  different  shoots 
and  the  need  for  preserving  the  nat- 
ural form.  This  last  need  in  itself  is 
one  of  the  most  legitimate  of  the  rea- 
sons for  pruning.  Careful  considera- 
tion will  always  reveal  something  that 
may  be  done  to  assist  nature’s  lines. 
Abnormally  vigorous  growths,  strag- 
gling shoots,  and  injured  branches 
may  at  least  be  removed. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  mention 
the  formal  shearing  of  hedge  plants. 
The  beauty  of  such  a hedge  consists 
in  its  thickness  and  uniformity,  and 
in  the  denseness  of  the  foliage,  and 
whatever  contributes  to  these  results 
is  justifiable.  This  is  quite  different 
from  trimming  shrubs  into  shape,  get- 
ting them  into  the  form  of  a cone  or 
hemisphere,  each  exactly  like  its 
neighbor. 

Time  of  Pruning. 

The  time  of  pruning  is  so  dependent 


upon  the  kind  of  pruning  that  it  can- 
not be  considered  wholly  by  itself. 
The  cutting  away  of  dead  wood  and 
interfering  branches  may  be  done  at 
any  season,  though  without  doubt  the 
best  time  is  late  winter  or  early 
spring.  Then  the  plant  is  without 
foliage  and  it  is  easy  to  see  just  what 
needs  to  be  done.  Soon  growth  will 
begin  and  the  wounds  start  to  heal. 
This,  too,  is  the  season  in  which  to 
make  such  removals  of  the  older  wood 
as  will  tend  to  renew  the  plant  and  to 
assist  it  to  maintain  its  form  and  pro- 
long its  life.  The  cutting  back  of 
rampant  growths  and  straggling 
shoots  should  be  done  when  the  need 
is  evident,  regardless  of  season. 

For  the  shortening-in  of  the  flow- 
ering wood  there  are  two  general  sea- 
sons, dependent  upon  the  character 
of  the  plants, — late  winter  or  early 
spring  and  summer.  Those  shrubs 
whose  flowers  are  borne  on  the  ends 
or  the  sides  of  the  shoots  of  the  pre- 
vious season,  should  not  be  cut  back 
in  winter,  else  there  will  be  a total 
loss  of  bloom.  Such  shrubs  should 
be  cut  in  immediately  after  the  flower- 
ing season  is  over.  This  will  encour- 
age the  growth  of  new  shoots  from 
the  buds  near  the  base  of  the  branch, 
and  these  will  grow  rapidly  to  take 
the  place  of  the  part  that  has  been  re- 
moved and  cover  themselves  with 
flower  buds  for  another  year.  Those 
which  bloom  in  late  summer  or  au- 
tumn from  buds  p.roduced  on  shoots 
of  the  current  season’s  growth,  should 
be  pruned  in  late  winter  or  early 
spring,  so  as  to  encourage  abundant 
summer  growth  and  btfds. 

Methods  of  Pruning. 

The  actual  operations  of  pruning 
are  simple  and  are  g.overned  pretty 
largely  by  judgment  born  of  past  ex- 
perience. The  removal  of  dead  wood 
and  interfering  branches  requires  but 
little  care.  The  cutting  away  of  the 
older  parts  to  insure  the  renewal  of 
the  shrub  demands  some  attention, 
particularly  to  avoid  seriously  alter- 
ing the  natural  form.  In  the  cutting 
back  of  flowering  wood,  just  how 
much  to  remove  is  a matter  to  be 
learned  by  experience.  Occasionally 
the  very  best  way  is  to  cut  the  plant 
entirely  to  the  ground.  This  treat- 
ment is  required  every  few  years  by 
such  wild  roses  as  Rosa  Lucida  and 
Rosa  Bland,  and  by  such  spiraea  as 
spiraea  Salicifolia.  In  some  other 
cases  a severe  pruning  is  desirable. 
The  hybrid  perpetual  roses  should 
be  cut  back  each  spring,  so  that  only 
five  or  six  inches  of  the  past  season’s 
growth  remains  on  each  stem.  If 
every  annual  shoot  of  the  hardy  hy- 
drangea is  cut  back  in  the  spring  to 
a couple  of  eyes,  the  following  growth 
will  be  very  vigorous.  Yet  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  too  much  prun- 
ing weakens  plants.  Then  there  is  a 
large  class  of  plants,  like  Forsythia 
suspensa  and  spiraea  Van  Houttei 
where  the  amount  of  flowering  shoot 
that  should  be  removed  is  about  equal 
to  that  which  would  be  taken  off  if 
cut  flowers  from  the  shrubs  were  de- 
sired. This  pruning-in  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  the  blooms  have 
faded,  as  new  buds  will  start  pres- 
ently and  plant  energy  will  be  wasted. 

To  afford  some  little  aid  in  de- 
termining the  character  of  this  cut- 
ting-back, the  following  classification 
of  common  shrubs  has  been  prepared. 

Shrubs  which  usually  do  not  require 
pruning: 

Berberis  Thunbergii,  Japanese  Bar- 
berry. 

Berberis  Vulgaris,  Common  Bar- 
berry. 

Chionanthus  Virgincia,  Fringe  Tree. 

Cornus  Florida,  Flowering  Dog- 
wood. 

Cornus  Mas,  Cornelian  Cherry. 

Euonymus  atropurpurens,  Burning 
Bush. 

Exochroda  grandiflora,  Pearl  Bush. 


The  New  Book  of 
Biltmore  Nursery- 
flowering  Trees 
and  Shrubs” — 

Should  be  in  your  hands  before  you  buy  for 
spring  planting.  It  gives  full  information  as 
to  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  this  class 
of  ornamentals,  and  shows  many  of  the  best 
kinds  as  grown  in  typical  gardens,  lawtis, 
and  yards.  In  this  way  it  suggests  numerous  pleasing  ideas  for  plant- 
ing home  grounds,  large  and  small,  describing  the  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs  best  adapted  to  the  purpose. 


How  You  May  Get  a Copy  FREE 

"Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs’*  has  64  pages  and  covers,  is  printed  on  fine 
book  paper,  has  been  carefully  written  from  ripe  experience  of  the  management  of 
Biltmore  Nursery,  and  is  illustrated  from  specially  made  photo- 
graphs used  by  no  other  nurseryman.  It  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  produce  this  book — sortie 
thirty  cents  a copy — and  each  copy 
*w  takes  three  cents  postage.  No 

promiscuous  distribution  toper- 
sons  not  interested  in 
home  ground  decoration 
is  practicable,  therefore, 
but  we  will  gladly  send 
a copy  free  of  all  charge 
to  any  one  who  owns  a 
home  or  expects  to  own 
one  soon  and  wishes  to 
\ plan  the  planting  of  its 
\ grounds. 

BILTMORE 
j NURSERY 

, Box  635 

i BILTMORE,  N.  C. 


Herewith  we  reproduce  in  miniature  the  cover  and  one  of  the  illustrations  of 
this  book.  Flowering  Crab  Apple,  shown  in  the  lower  picture,  is  thus  described  by 
the  book:  “With  perfume-laden — sweet  fragrance  with  every  breath  wafted  herd 

and  there  by  spring’s  soft  air;  with  harmony  of  coior — blushing  pink  and  rose 
from  opening  bud  to  falling  flower  so  bright  and  fair;  this  is  the  call  of  the 
Wild  Crab  Apple.  The  answer,  gentle  reader,  you  know  too  well,  for  Who  has  not 
responded?  Their  dainty  flowers,  with  enticing  sweetness,  make  fast  friends 
everywhere.  They  are  very  hardy  and  thrive  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  making 
both  ornamental  and  desirable  specimen  trees  for  lawn  or  garden/* 


A Hint  of  What  This  New  Book  is  Like 


Hamamelis  Virginiana,  Witch 
Hazel. 

Rosa  rugosa,  Japanese  Rose. 

Syringa  vulgaris,  Lilac. 

Viburnum  dentatum,  Arrowwood. 

Viburnum  Opulus,  Bush  Cranberry. 

Viburnum  tomentosum. 

Shrubs  requiring  winter  pruning: 

Ceanothus  Americanus,  New  Jersey 
Tea. 

Cornus  Sibirica,  Red-twigged  Dog- 
wood. 

Cornus  stolonifera,  Red  Osier. 

Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora, 
Hardy  Hydrangea. 

Rosa  blanda,  Early  Wild  Rose. 

Rosa  lucida,  Wild  Rose. 

Roses,  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 

Roses,  Ramblers. 

Sambucus  Canadensis,  Elder. 

Sambucus  pubens,  Red-fruited  El- 
der. 

Spiraea  Anthony  Waterer. 

Spiraea  Douglasi. 

Spiraea  Japonica. 

Spiraea  salicifolia,  Meadow  Sweet. 

Symphoricarpos  racemosus,  Snow- 
berry. 

Symphoricarpos  racemosus,  Indian 
Currant. 

Tamarix  Amurense. 

Shrubs  requiring  summer  pruning: 

Deutzia  crenata,  and  its  varieties, 
Deutzia. 

Deutzia  gracilis. 

Diervilla  rosea,  and  other  varieties, 
Weigela. 

Forsythia  suspensa,  Golden  Bell. 

Forsythia  Fortunei. 

Philadelphus  coronarius,  Syringa. 

Philadelphus  grandiflorus. 

Prunus  Japonica,  Flowering  Al- 
mcnd. 

Spiraea  arguta. 

Spiraea  Cantoniensis. 

Spiraea  prunifolia. 

Spiraea  Thunbergii. 

Spiraea  Van  Houttei. 

Syringa  Chinensis,  Persian  Lilac. 

Vines. 

Although  our  discussion  has  thus 
far  been  devoted  to  shrubs,  it  applies 
equally  well  to  hardy  vines,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  of  the  fundamental  differ- 


NURSERYMEN’S 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

PLATES 

An  experience  of  over  30  years  and  our 
unequaled  facilities  have  made  our 
plates  leaders.  They  are  used  by  the 
leading-  nurserymen  and  agents  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  A trial  order 
will  convince  you  of  their  superiority. 
Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

M.  BRUNSWICK  & COMPANY, 
ROCHESTBR,  - - NEW  YORK. 


ence  that  there  is  not  the  necessity 
to  give  heed  to  preserving  natural 
outline.  We  want  to  cover  a surface 
as  speedily  and  as  well  as  possible, 
and  we  desire  to  secure  luxuriance  of 


BEAUTIFUL!  NOVEL!  VALUABLE! 

^The  Newest  Lilacs 

Double  and  Single 
Extraordinary  01TerIngw 

The  improvement  in  the  Lilac,  espe* 
ciallyin  the  double  sorts,  is  marvel* 
' ous  and  all  lovers  of  this  flower  will  be 
delighted  with  these  novelties.  In  size, 
form  and  color  they  far  surpass  the  old 
favorites  and  we  confidently  recom* 
\ mend  them  to  our  patrons.  Nothing 
«•  introduced  rcceutly  is  likely  to  prove 

* — ^ S so  popular  as  the  new  Lilacs. 

. x A beautiful  illustrated  booklet  on 

Lilacs  will  be  mailed  on  request,  also 
our  illustrated  General  Catalogue, 
which  contains  accurate  and 
trustworthy  descriptions  of  the 
best  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMEN- 
TAL TREES.  SHRUBS,  ROSES 
AND  HARDY  PLANTS. 
ELLWANGER  & BARRY 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES,  ROCHESTER.  NT. 


growth  and  abundance  of  fine  flow- 
ers. With  the  vines  it  is  a matter 
of  winter  pruning,  and  the  amount  of 
wood  that  is  removed  varies  consid- 
erably, though  in  any  case  the  grape 
may  be  taken  as  a safe  guide.  Among 
the  well-known  vines  that  require  a 
rather  severe  pruning,  the  following 
may  be  mentioned: 

Ampelopsis  quinquefolia,  Wood- 
bine. 


Clematis  paniculata. 

Clematis  Virginiana.  Virgin’s 
Bower. 

Lonicera  Halliana,  Hall’s  Honey- 
suckle. 

Wistaria  Chinensis,  Wistaria. 
DANIEL  A.  CLARKE. 


Rhode  Island. 
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Nitrate  of  Soda 

Nitrate  Sola  in  Original  Bags 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 

California 321  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles 

520  Bank  San  Jose  Bldg.  San  Jose 

Georgia 36  Bay  Street,  East,  Savannah 

Illinois 1204  Hartford  Building,  Chicago 

Louisiana 305  Baronnc  St.,  New  Orleans 

New  York 6i  Stone  Street,  New  York 

Virginia Citizens  Bank  Bldg.,  Norfolk 

Washington 603  Oriental  Block,  Seattle 

Canada 1103  Temple  Bldg.,  Toronto 

- Havana 

Address  Office  Nearest  Ton 
Write  for  Quotations 
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SHREDDED  QCTIU 

PUT  up  in  100  lb. 
bags,  highly  efficient 
for  fruit  trees,  grapes 
and  berry  bushes.  Liberal 
FALL  application*  will 
strengthen  tree  and  plant, 
_ and  amply  repay  in  in- 

creased yield  next  season.  W rite  us  for 
literature  and  QUANTITY  Prices 

The  Pulverized  Manure  Co. 

22  EXCHANGE  AVE. 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO 


Bees  require,  little  time  and  attention  and  I 
bring  substantial  returns  on  a small  invest- 1 
ment.  Get  a start  in  this  splendid  business.  | 
The  golden  harvest  of  honey  has  never  yet  I 
been  great  enough  t9  supply  the  demand  from  I 
the  cities.  These  little  workers  are  easily  J 
handled  and  many  large  apiaries  are  conducted  I 
and  managed  by  women.  Success  is  certain  it  [ 
ordinary  common  sense  is  used.  We  will  mail 
to  any  address  our  free  catalog  of 

BEE  KEEPER’S  SUPPLIES 

We  carry  in  stock  a complete  line  of  np-to-  1 
date  hives  and  all  other  articles  necessary  to  I 
successful  bee-raising.  We  quote  the  lowest  I 
“wholesale  cash  prices”  that  have  ever  been  I 
named  and  save  you  20  to  30  percent  on  your  I 

gurchases.  Direct  shipment  from  Kansas  I 
lity  insures  the  lowest  through  rate.  Com- I 
plete  and  valuable  instructions  for  the  begin-  I 
ner  appear  in  the  free  catalog.  Write  to-day.  | 

JONES  BROS.  MERCANTILE  CO. 

1046  Liberty  Street  KANSAS  CITY.  MO- 


4 SEED  WONDERS 

we  have  bought  direct  from  Mr.  Luther 
BurbankseedothisGiantBlackberry.  Vines 
will  trail  on  arbor  or  any  support  from  25 
to  60  ft.  producing  enormous  clusters  over 
a foot  long,  berries  large,  exquisite  flavor. 

Garden  Huckleberries, grow  from  seed  in 
4 months,  about  2 feet  high,  yield  great 
masses  of  rich  fruit,  excellent  to  cook, 
can  and  preserve. 

Ground  Almonds  are  nuts 
of  delicious  almond  flavor 
for  eating  and  will  produce  a 
crop  in  4 months  from  plant- 
ing. One  nut  planted  will 
grow  100  to  200  nuts.  _ , 

Drought  Proof  Potato 
is  a wonder,  resists  drought  ”001 
and  blight  everywhere. 

Big  yielder,  potatoes  large, 
white,  of  best  quality. 

For  only  8c.  for  packing, 
mailing,  etc.,  we  will  send 
trial  packet  each  of  the  above 
8 novelties  and  10  Drought  Proof  Potato 

— — — Eyes,  carefully  packed  from  frost  with 

Instructions  how  to  keep  for  Planting,  and  a 10c.  Due 
Bill  good  for  a 10c.  selection  from  our  12  colored  plate 
1910  Seed  Catalog,  sent  Free.  Order  today. 

Milk  Seed  House,  Box  75.  Rose  Hill,  N.  Y. 


USE  GAS , GASOLINE  OR , 
KEROSENE 

Are  known  by  a superior  standard 
of  construction.  25  years  of  ser- 
vice has  demonstrated  their  ^ ^ rniF 

worth.  Does  work  at  lowest  wSWml 

costand  is  always  ready  S YEAR 

to  saw.  grind,  rump,  ______ 

■heh  or  do  any  farm  S S tSUNU 

or  shop  work.  X / GUARANTEE 

We  build  all  sizes  in 

H stationary  or  portable 

type.  Hopper  jacket 
| or  water  tank  cool- 
’ ing.  Inducements  to 
introduce  in  new  lo- 
calities. Write  stat- 
ing size  wanted. 

I WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO.  __ 
532  Wamt  ruth  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


)' WITTE  ENGINES® 


AUCTIONEERS  We  teach . Ton  by  comes- 

make*  Dir  MONCV  pondence  in  your  own  home. 
MAKE  BIG  MONEY  information  Free.  Address 
Carpenter's  College,  (Largest  in  the  World)  Trenton,  Mo. 


Lime-Sulphur  Helps  Pear  Blight? 

Afte«  reading  an  article  in  a recent 
issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower  referring 
to  disinfecting  the  soil  to  render  a 
tree  less  subject  to  pear  blight,  H.  C. 
B.  Colville  of  Montana,  writes: 

“Might  not  the  disinfection  of  the 
soil  as  suggested  by  the  correspon- 
ded account  for  the  report  of  pear 
orchards  which  have  been  sprayed 
with  lime-sulphur  being  less  subject 
to  blight?  The  past  season  I had  a 
similar  experience.  A ten-acre  or- 
chard was  prayed  three  times  heavily 
for  oyster-shell  scale;  first  applica- 
tion when  trees  were  dormant,  using 
Rex  lime-sulphur  1 to  7;  second  when 
scale  was  hatching,  June  15;  third 
application  ten  days  later,  the  two 
latter  applications  being  of  home- 
made lime-sulphur,  using  ten  pounds 
of  each  to  fifty  gallons  of  water.  I 
found  that  75  per  cent  of  the  insects 
were  dead.  I put  in  four  days  cutting 
out  blight  in  orchard  north  of  it,  and 
in  the  orchard  to  the  east  had  six 
men  cutting  for  some  time.  There 
was  no  sign  of  blight  in  the  sprayed 
orchard.” 

Regarding  this  experience  we  will 
say  that  it  has  been  suggested  that 
perhaps  the  lime-sulphur  mixture  will 
help  to  control  blight,  not  by  disin- 
fecting the  soil,  but  by  coating  the 
branches  of  the  tree,  so  that  spores 
do  not  develop.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  blight  winters  over  in  canker 
spots  on  the  tree,  and  not  in  the  dead 
limbs  killed  by  the  disease.  These 
cankered  spots  burst  open  in  early 
summer  and  exude  a whitish  fluid 
which  is  sticky  and  sweet  to  the  taste. 
Insects  feed  upon  this  liquid  and 
when  they  visit  the  opening  blossoms 
they  carry  the  germs  of  the  disease, 
contained  in  this  liquid,  on  their  feet, 
and  thus  inoculate  the  blooms. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
perhaps  by  keeping  a good  coating  of 
lime-sulphur  on  the  trees  these  can- 
kered spots  either  would  not  exude 
the  liquid,  or  if  they  did  the  germs 
ot  the  disease  would  be  killed.  This 
problem  has  not  been  worked  out,  but 
doubtless  some  of  the  experiment 
stations  are  trying  to  find  a protective 
covering  which  will  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease  through  these 
cankers.  We  rather  incline  to  the  be- 
lief that  if  the  lime-sulphur  applica- 
tions had  anything  to  do  with  the  ex- 
perience of  Mr.  Colville,  it  was  be- 
cause the  cankers  did  not  develop 
spores  of  the  disease,  rather  than  that 
the  mixture  which  fell  to  the  ground 
accomplished  the  desired  results. 

Another  View  of  Northwestern  Con- 
ditions. 

After  reading  Mr.  S.  H.  Van 
Trump’s  article,  “Notes  from  the 
Northwest,”  in  a recent  issue  of  the 
Fruit-Grower,  was  surprised  that  he 
disappoints  his  eastern  friends  regard- 
ing over-doing  the  fruit  business. 
Maybe  the  fruit  that  they  raise  in  the 
Willamette  Valley  isn’t  worth  any 
more  than  he  says.  There  seems  to 
be  a good  demand  for  it  here  in 
Grant’s  Pass  and  has  been  since  I 
came  here.  A forty-pound  box  of 
apples  sells  for  $2.  There  must  be 
something  in  it  at  that  rate. 

Then  he  speaks  of  twenty  acres  with 
small  fruit  as  a sole  crop  for  all  fu- 
ture. What  does  a man  want  to  put 
in  twenty  acres  in  small  fruit  for? 
Looks  like  if  small  fruit  will  grow  as 
well  as  he  says  it  does,  it  will  grow 
larger  fruit — apples  or  pears. 

I have  only  been  here  but  a few 
months,  coming  from  a fruit  country 
in  Colorado.  Have  bought  a small 
tract  here  with  the  intention  of  rais- 
ing fruit,  but  I find  that  wherever 
one  goes,  some  of  the  old  settlers 
always  discourage  a young  man. 

I know  the  fruit  business  is  over- 
rated by  real  estate  dealers  in  some 
localities,  but  if  other  places  in  the 
Northwest  can  produce  fruit  of  the 
quality  that  is  produced  in  other  sec- 
tions of  Oregon,  there  will  be  a ready 
market  for  all  of  it. 

The  fruit  business  nowadays  is  like 
farming  for  profit.  It  takes  some 
science.  If  we  depend  on  nature  to 
do  our  pruning  and  spraying  for  us, 
of  course  the  fruit  business  is  over- 


done. What  we  need  here  is  ten 
times  more  people  from  the  East. 
They  can  pay  $200  or  $300  per  acre 
for  land  and  let  those  people  that 
think  Eastern  land  is  cheap  at  $45  to 
$50  per  acre,  go  there. 

E.  A.  LAGERGREW. 

Grant’s  Pass,  Ore. 

Spraying  Hillside  Orchards. 

F.  L.  Hancock,  Snyder  County, 
Pennsylvania,  writes  The  Fruit- 
Grower  that  in  his  county  peach  or- 
chards are  located  on  steep  hillsides, 
so  that  spraying  is  a difficult  matter. 
He  says  that  he  has  successfully  used 
a knapsack  sprayer  in  fighting  San 
Jose  scale  in  his  orchard.  He  uses 
soluble  oil,  for  he  finds  it  has  greater 
covering  capacity  than  lime-sulphur, 
and  by  starting  to  spray  his  trees 
early  and  continuing  into  December, 
and  resuming  the  work  the  follow-’ 
ing  spring,  he  can  keep  the  insect  in 
check.  If  one  does  not  use  a knap- 
sack sprayer,  he  says,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  have  a terraced  drive 
through  the  orchard,  at  intervals  of 
about  three  rows.  If  driveways  of 


this  kind  are  provided  one  can  use 
long  leads  of  hose  and  cover  the  or- 
chard very  well.  Mr.  Hancock  says 
that  sour  cherry  trees,  Wild  Goose 
plums  and  hybrids  of  this  variety  and 
some  other  fruits  seem  immune 
against  scale,  but  that  close  watch 
should  be  kept  upon  the  orchard,  for 
eternal  vigilance  is  necessary  to  save 
the  trees  when  once  the  insect  gets 
started. 

Likes  The  January  Fruit-Grower. 

I am  not  certain  when  our  subscrip- 
tion expires,  but  inclose  $3,  for  which 
set  the  date  forward  five  years. 

I consider  The  Fruit-Grower  for 
January  is  without  doubt  the  best  and 
most  valuable  of  any  fruit  paper  that 
has  ever  come  into  my  hands.  There 
are  almost  a dozen  articles  in  this 
issue  I am  placing  in  my  scrap-book. 

Illinois.  R.  O.  GRAHAM, 

■sjjjfc  ^ 

Heavy  snowfall  throughout  the 
Western  mountains  insures  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  water  for  irrigation  the 
coming  season. 


CHECK  THE  BOOKS  YOU  WANT 


The  , , 

Alberta 
Home-Maker 

Your  Farm  Pays 

for  Itself  in  Canada 

“NO  CROPS— NO  PAY” 

How  we  make  it  easy  for  you  to  own  Either 
an  Irrigated  or  Non-Irrigated  Farm 

THIS  wonderful  offer,  made  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ry.  Co.,  should  be 
read  by  every  man  and  woman  In  city  and  country  whose  practical 
home-making  desire  and  investment  judgment  keeps  them  watchful 
fora  lifetime  opportunity— then,  by  all  means,  write  at  once  and  in- 
vestigate all  the  facts.  , . _..  _ . „ 

Hundreds  have  paid  fully  for  their  homes  here  out  of  the  first  one  or  two 

Crops  and  made  a splendid  living  besides. 

We  make  it  easy  for  you  to  own  a big  farm  either  In  the  Irrigated  section 
of  the  Bow  River  Valley  or  non-irrigated  section  of  the  Saskatchewan  River 
Valley. 

Get  the  Land  that  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  with  the  FIRST  Crop  in 

Sunny  Alberta’s  Valleys 

The  Famous  Valleys  of  Canada’s  Bow  River  and  Saskatchewan  River 
On  Our  New  Crop-Payment  Plan 
Only  Small  Payment  Down — "No  Crops  No  Pay”  Pay  Balance 
Out  of  Your  Crops 

In  oar  3,000.000  acre  Irrigated  block  in  the  Bow  River  Valley  we  will 
break  and  develop  your  land— we  will  even  erect  buildings,  fences,  etc.,  at  a 
nominal  charge;  less,  in  fact,  than  you  could  hope  to  do  the  work  yourself. 
Select  your  land;  let  us  put  in  the  crop.  Ask  for  development  circular. 

In  Central  Alberta  we  otter  you  a farm  on  a new  line  of  the  Canadian 
Paclfio  at  lowest  prices  and  easiest  terms. 

This  Is  the  greatest  rich-land  opportunity  right  now  on  the  American 
Continent— and  we  otter  you  such  an  easy,  sure  way  to  get  your  farm  with 
every  help  we  can  give  you— practically  a partnership  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Ry. in  this  big  development  enterprise.  Get  a home  here.  Own  clear 
title  soon,  with  least  outlay  for  this  rich  land  that  grows  such  wonderful 
crops  as  the  actual  proof  will  convince  you.  Letua  tell  you  the  experience 
of  others  here  raising 

Potatoes,  OnionSjVege  table  Products,  Sugar  Beets,  Berries,  Alfalfa, 
Field  Peas,  Timothy,  Dairying  and  General  Stock  Raising 
Also  Enormous  Crops  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax 

Climate  ideal  for  homes— splendid  transportation  facilities— good  roads— 
quick  cash  markets — good  schools,  churches  and  neighbors.  Good  crops  a 
certainty.  Under  agreement,  pay  out  of  crops  for  your  land — “No  crops— 
No  pay” — and  more  easily  and  quickly  own  clear  title  to  a farm  that’ll  earn 
you  more  money  for  life  than  in  any  place  else  on  this  continent  and  make 
you  independent.  Send  me  your  name  today  and  say  which  books  you  want, 
FREE.  For  all  Information 

Just  ask  J.  S.  DENNIS,  Assistant  to  2nd  Vice-President 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

Colonization  Dept.,155  9th  Ave.,  West— Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada 


Which  of  these  Free  Books, 
Telling  about  Our  Home- 
Making  Plan  in  Sunny  Alber- 
ta’s Valleys,  Do  You  Want? 

Write  for  our  new  1909- 
1910  Books — low  prices — 
m a ps— descriptions  and  all 
tacts  about  our  crop-payment 
plan,  which  practically  makes 
you  a partner  with  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Ry.  “No  crops— 
No  pay.”  Check  books  you 
want  in  the  squares: 

No.  1— 1 ‘Facts**  — 
Illustrated,  showing 
agricultural  conditions 
in  Alberta’s  famous 
Bow  River  Valley  on 
soil,  climate,  combina- 
tion farm,  production 

□ of  cereals,  Alfalfa, 
Timothy,  Stock  Rais- 
ing and  the  small 
amount  of  capital  re- 
quired to  start  a farm. 
Every  possible  ques- 
tion answered  for  city 
man  as  well  as  farm 
dweller. 

No.  2 —“Irrigation 
Firming ” — Our  diversi- 
fied fanning  and  stock  rals- 
irg.  This  illustrated 

□ booklet  gives  the  business 
aspeotofthe  industry. 
Shows  that  live-stock  feed- 
ing and  dairy  production 
on  these  rich  alfalfa  mead- 
ows lead  to  certain  suc- 
cess. 

No.  3 —“Staff  of  Lif*'* 

— An  illustrated  book 

□ dealing  with  winter-wheat 
production,  el  v 1 n g land 
values,  markets,  expert 
opinions  and  comparative 
crop  statistics. 

No.  4 — “ Public  Opin» 
ion  C nceming  Sunny 
Alberta's  Valleys ” — An 
illustrated  work  giving  the 
”|  opinions  of  the  most  prom- 
I inent  writers  on  the  Con- 
tinent,  cou  led  with  the 
statements  of  farmers  act- 
ually settled  on  the  land. 

No.  6 — “ Two  Bladeeof 
Oraaa ” — A booklet  which 
gives  a beautifully  illus- 
trated account  of  the  pos- 

□ sibillties  of  Central  Al» 
herta.  A list  of  all  lands 
that  the  company  haB  on 
the  market  in  that  dis- 
trict shown,  with  price 
per  acre. 


Mr.  D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Professor  of  Poultry  Culture 
at  Rhode  Island  State  College,  Kingston,  R.  I.,  says: 


Permit  me  to  say  that  I never  hesitate  to  recommend  Farm- 
Poultry  to  any  one  inquiring  about  poultry  papers.  I have  long 
admired  your  editorial  policy,  aud  believe  that  you  present  facts 
as  you  see  them,  without  fear  or  favor.  Of  course  we  appreciate 
every  good  wora  you  say  for  the  Agricultural  Schools,  and  think 
that  you  recognize  the  poultry  schools  as  one  of  the  trio  of  forces 
that  is  helping  to  increase  the  welfare  of  this  industry.  The 
poultry  press  and  the  shows  the  other  two.  D.  J.  LAMBERT. 


When  a poultry  publication  is  recommended  by  the  foremost  poultry  instructors  of  the  times 
you  can  safely  pin  your  faith  to  that  paper.  For  twenty  years  Farm-Poultry  has  been 
teaching  everything  that  is  sane  and  trustworthy  about  Incubating,  Brooding,  Rearing,  heed- 
ing, Mating,  Housing,  Exhibiting,  Killing,  Dressing,  Marketing,  etc.,  of  poultry,  hull  show 
reports  is  a feature,  and  as  Mr.  Lambert  says,  its  editorial  policy  is  “without  fear  or  favor. 
Farm-Poultry  is  a monthly,  fifty  cents  a year.  Sample  copy  sent  free  on  request. 


Special 

Offer 


Farm-Poultry  one  year,  and  “First  Lessons  in  Poul- 
try Keeping,”  a 50-cent  1 60-page  book,  with  illus- 
trations, that  is  a text-book  at  Agricultural  Col- 
leges and  Experiment  Stations. 

(Price  to  Canada,  90  cents.) 


Your  poultry  literature  is  incomplete  without  Farm -Poultry,  the  paper 
that  is  recommended  by  the  great  authorities.  Send  all  orders  to 

FARM-POULTRY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 
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HOME  TALK 

1 

Conducted  by 

MRS.  RUTH  MOTHERBY 

Address  all  Communications  to 
Home  Editor  The  Fruit-Grower 

Prize  Offer  for  Home  Department. 


How  to  Buy 

Soda  Crackers 
m tke  Country 

Next  time  you  go  to  the  store 
buy  enough  Uneeda  Biscuit  to  last 
till  next  market  day.  “But,”  you 
say,  “will  they  keep  that  long?” 
Yes — 

Uneeda 

Biscuit 

are  the  soda  crackers  that  come  to 
you  protected  in  sealed  packages, 
so  that  you  always  have  fresh  soda 
crackers  no  matter  how  many  you 
buy  or  how  long  you  keep  them. 

(Never  Sold  in  Bulk) 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


Here  Is  Something  New 
From  Kalamazoo 

Prove  for  yourself  in  your  own  home,  that  the  Kalamazoo  is  the  most 
perfect — most  economical — most  satisfactory  range  for  you  to  use — Your 
money  back  if  it’s  not. 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  135  with  Special  terms  and  compare  Kalamazoo  prices  with  others 

Cash  Or  Time  Payments 

We  want  every  housewife  to  know  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  a Kala- 
mazoo in  her  home.  You  can  buy  on  easy  time  payments  or  pay  cash  if 
you  like.  Either  way — you  save  $10  to  $20  on  any  stove  in  the  catalog.  We 
make  it  easy  for  responsible  people  to  own  the  best  stove  or  range  in  the  world. 

We  Pay  the  i 
Freight 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A K&lam&zos 

Direct  to  You 


Get  Our  Prices , Free  and!  Big  Book 

Before  You  Spend  a Cent  for  Paint 


Linseed  Oil  is  the  Life  of  all  paint.  Chemicals 
eat  the  life  out  of  linseed  oil.  So.  the  paint  you 
'buy  at  the  dealer’s  is  half  dead  — stale,  and  lots 
of  its  value  gone. 

My  paint  is  made  to  order  — and  shipped 
the  same  day  it  is  made.  It  is  fresh  when  you 
get  it. 

No  painter  has  the  heavy  machinery  neces- 
sary to  mix  paint.  Yet  the  only  way  to  get  the 
bestresultsis  to  haveyourpaintf  reshly  mixed. 
My  paint  is  ready-to-use  — but  not  ready-made. 
It  is  made  after  yourorder  is  recived  — and  the 
cans  are  stamped  with  the  date. 

And  this  paint  is  sold  direct  to  you  at  fac- 
tory prices  — no  middlemen’s  profits  to  pay.  So 


you  get  the  best  paint  at  a lower  price  than  you 
would  have  to  pay  for  poor  paint  at  any  dealer 
or  catalog  house. 

I offer  you  two  gallons,  free  to  try,  out 
of  a 6-gallon  order,  and  I pay  the  freight. 
Return 4 gallons  and  get  all  your  money  back 
if  the  2 trial  gallons  are  not  satisfactory.  No 
other  paint-maker  does  th’s  because  no  other 
paint  is  good  enough  to  stand  the  test. 

Send  me  a postal,  now,  for  my  beautiful 
paint-book  and  color  card  and  prices  so  you 
can  choose  the  paint  you  want. 

O.  L.  CHASE,  The  Paintman 

Dept.  52  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Do  you  want  to  earn  The  Fruit- 
Grower  for  the  coming  year?  If  so,  [ 
suppose  you  join  other  readers  of 
our  home  department  in  the  following 
competition: 

Tell,  in  not  more  than  500  words, 
what  you  consider  your  most  helpful 
house-cleaning  suggestion. 

Tell,  in  not  more  than  500  words, 
what  you  consider  your  most  helpful 
suggestion  for  midsummer  house- 
keeping. 

Tell,  in  not  more  than  500  words, 
how  you  manage  to  keep  your  chil- 
dren at  home. 

Tell,  in  not  more  than  500  words, 
how  you  get  your  pin-money. 

Tell,  in  not  more  than  500  words, 
how  your  children  get  their  spending 
money. 

A cash  prize  of  $2,  and  a second 
prize  of  a year's  subscription  to  The 
Fruit-Grower  will  be  given  for  the 
best  reply  to  each  of  the  above  ques- 
tions. Copy  must  be  in  this  office 
by  April  first.  Unless  postage  is  en- 
closed for  the  purpose  none  of  the 
manuscripts  will  be  returned.  We 
reserve  the  right  to  publish  as  many 
of  the  replies  as  we  can  find  space 
for.  RUTH  MOTHERBY, 

Care  The  Fruit-Grower, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

A Home-Maker’s  Notebook. 

A neighbor  of  mine  has  organized 
a conversation  class  in  her  home,  and 
it  strikes  me  as  one  of  the  most  sen- 
sible plans  I’ve  heard  of  in  a long 
time.  She  said  she  was  impressed 
with  the  fact,  one  day,  that,  although 
her  children  read  a great  deal,  they 
seldom  talked  of  what  they  had  been 
reading.  When  asked  about  it  they 
could  not  tell — at  least  so  as  to  make 
themselves  either  interesting  or  in- 
telligible. Then  she  tried  it  herself, 
and  was  amazed  at  her  embarrassment 
when  trying  to  tell  a simple  story  to 
the  members  of  her  family. 

“I  am  sure,”  she  said,  “that  had  I 
been  taught,  while  young,  to  talk  in- 
telligently about  what  I had  been 
reading,  I should  be  a better  con- 
versationalist today;  now  I am  going 
to  give  my  children  the  training  which 
1 wish  had  been  given  to  me.” 

My  friend’s  home  conversation 
class  has  only  been  running  a little 
while,  yet  she  says  that  already  she 
can  see  a marked  improvement — a 
family  improvement,  she  calls  it.  Her 
husband  has  become  much  more 
talkative  at  the  table,  for  it  is  his  task 
to  tell  something  of  importance  that 
he  has  read  in  the  newspaper. 

“I  confine  myself  to  two  fine  week- 
ly papers  for  which  we  subscribe,” 
she  told  me,  “and  my  older  children 
read  the  magazines.  The  younger 
children  read  their  little  story  books, 
but  we  make  a point  of  listening  to 
them  as  courteously  as  we  do  to 
each  other.  And  they  gain  much  in- 
formation by  listening  to  what  the 
others  say.  Although  we  are  a busy 
family,  we  are  becoming  fairly  well 
read,  and  the  children  are  beginning 
to  talk  easily  and  well.  I think  this 
will  be  a great  help  in  forming  their 
literary  tastes;  for  they  are  not 
anxious  to  read  trash  when  they 
know  they  must  talk  about  it.” 

Too  many  parents  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  their  children  will  become 
well  read  simply  because  they  enjoy 
reading.  They  forget  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  ruin  both  mind  and  memory 
by  reading  that  which  one  makes  no 
effort  to  remember.  The  average 
reader  of  the  daily  newspaper  does 
himself  a great  injustice  every  day 
of  his  life  by  skimming  over  a mass 
of  stuff  that  is  absolutely  without 
value.  Not  more  than  one  person  in 
twenty  can  tell  what  he  has  read  in 
a way  that  is  the  least  bit  interesting 
except  to  the  psychologist  who  is 
studying  mental  machinery  that  does 
not  work  smoothly,  or  to  the  grace- 
less scamp  who  is  giggling  over  the 


awkwardness  of  “the  governor’s”  at- 
tempt. 

I say,  hurrah  for  the  home  conver- 
sation club!  I am  going  to  organize 
one  this  very  evening.  To  be  sure, 
Elimelech  and  I are  not  entire 
strangers  to  this  form  of  mental  ac- 
tivity; but  we’ve  not  gone  into  it 
earnestly  enough.  We  will  stammer 
and  hesitate,  and  forget  to  recall  the 
name  of  the  author  or  speaker  whom 
we  are  trying  to  quote.  And  instead 
of  going  at  once  to  refresh  our  mem- 
ories, we  slide  over  the  omission  by 
saying,  “Oh,  that  fellow — you  know 
whom  I mean,”  then  wait  for  the 
other  to  mention  the  name.  Now,  that 
is  not  intelligent  conversation,  and 
we  both  know  it;  but  we’ve  just  al- 
lowed ourselves  to  get  into  a habit 
of  talking  in  this  slip-shop  style.  Here 
is  a sample  of  the  ordinary  attempt 
to  tell  what  one  has  been  reading; 

“I’ve  been  reading  about  an  artist 
fellow — can’t  recall  his  name,  just 
now — but  he  was  French,  I think,  or 
maybe  Russian — anyhow  he  belonged 
to  some  foreign  country.  And  he 
paints  pictures;  I don’t  know  what 
style,  but  something  different,  and 
he  has  some  outlandish  name  for  it — 
something  that  doesn’t  seem  to  me 
to  mean  anything.  Anyhow,  his  pic- 
tures have  made  quite  a hit,  and  all 
the  other  artists  are  talking  about 
him,  and  he  has  had  some  of  his  pic- 
tures in  some  exhibition  or  other. 
The  magazine — I don’t  remember 
which  magazine,  but  one  of  the  late 
ones,  has  a sketch  of  his  life  by 
somebody  or  other,  and  some  pho- 
tographs— and  that  is  what  I have 
been  reading.” 

NAOMI  ST.  JOHN. 

The  Chesterfield  Club. 

The  club  habit  is  spreading  rapidly. 
A few  years  ago,  men  laughed  at 
women’s  clubs.  The  papers  were  full 
of  their  ridicule.  Now  they  accept 
them  as  a matter  of  course.  And  if 
our  young  people  do  not  belong  to 
one  or  more  clubs  we  think  there  is 
something  wrong  with  them.  I be- 
lieve the  club  habit  is  most  beneficial 
when  not  carried  to  excess.  I belong 
to  two  clubs,  and  I know  they  have 
done  me  good.  If  1 were  a natural 
organizer,  I should  belong  to  another, 
for  I have  an  idea  that  has  not  yet 
been  materialized  into  club  form.  But 
I am  not  an  organizer.  As  a child,  I 
could  never  get  the  other  children  to 
play  school,  where  a word  from  al- 
most any  one  of  my  friends  would 
bring  us  together  in  a minute. 

So  I am  going  to  try  to  get  my  idea 
into  print,  and  see  if  it  will  not  find 
favor  with  some  one  who  is  a natural 
organizer.  Such  a club  as  I have  in 
mind-  should  be  represented  in  every 
city  and  town  and  village  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Suppose  we  call  it  the  Chesterfield 
Club?  I am  not  insisting  upon  that 
title — just  suggesting  it.  The  idea  of 
the  club  would  be  to  help  one  an- 
other avoid  the  habits  that  make  one 
appear  ill  bred.  I think  there  should 
be  some  laws  of  good  breeding  out- 
lined in  a sort  of  agreement  which 
we  would  sign  when  we  became  mem- 
bers. The  good  organizer  would 
know  how  to  do  this;  I do  not.  Then 
each  one  might  propound  some  ques- 
tion, that  would  be  given  a place  in 
a list  of  questions  printed  in  large 
type  for  each  member.  No  one  need 
know  who  framed  any  of  the  ques- 
tions, but  taken  together  they  would 
give  a pretty  comprehensive  list  of 
the  annoying,  habits  indulged  in  by 
the  members  of  the  club. 

They  might  be  something  as  fol- 
lows: 

Are  you  as  courteous  to  parents 
and  grandparents  as  to  strangers? 

Do  you  set  a good  example  to  your 
family? 

Do  you  attract  a companion’s  at- 
tention by  nudging  him  with  your  el- 
bow? 

Do  you  use  strong  perfume? 


Do  you  laugh  when  there  is  noth- 
ing to  laugh  at? 

■ Are  you  usually  trying  to  call  at- 
tention to  yourself? 

Do  you  make  disgusting  noises  with 
nose  and  throat? 


Do  you  eat  like  a savage? 

How  do  you  treat  one  who  is 
weaker  than  yourself? 

As  you  will  see,  I am  not  wise 
enough  to  get  my  idea  into  shape 
even  to  please  myself;  but  isn’t  there 
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SEEDS 

Fresh,  Reliable,  Pure 
Guaranteed  to  Please 

Every  Gardener  and 
Planter  should  test  the 
superior  merits ot  Our 
Northern  Grown  Seeds. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 
FOR  IO  CENTS 

we  will  send  postpaid  our 

FAMOUS  COLLECTION 


1 jikg.  Princess  I.-mUsIi  • • 

l pkg.  Sell-CJrcn  lur  Celery  . 

1 pig.  Early  Arr%w-liead  Cshhnge 
1 pkp.  Fullerton  Market  Eottuoo 
Also  VI  Varieties  Choice  Flower  Seed* 


$1.00 

Write  today!  Send  10  cents  to  help  pny  postage  and 
packing  and  receive  the  abovo  “Famous  Collection,"  to- 
gether with  our  JJ.-uv  ‘.nd  Instructive  Garden  Guide. 

grisat  northern  SEED  CO. 

314  Kose  St.  Rockford,  Illinois 


10  HANDSOME  EASTER  POST  CARDS 

I “ in  many  colors,  and  Green’s  Fruit 
Grower  magazine  for  3 months,  all  for  15  cents 
postpaid.  We  will  also  tell  how  you  may 
secure  a box  of  50  post  cards  FREE. 

GREEN’S  FRUIT  GROWER,  BOX  P.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


10< 


FOR 
ONLY 

1 Pkt.  Asters,  Floral  Park 
Mixture;  2 Pkts.  Pan- 
sies, Fuller’s  Extra 
Giant  Mixed,  100 kinds; 
1 Pkt.  Carnations, 
Finest  Mixture,  and  1 
Pkt.  Sweet  Peas, 
Extra  Large  Flower- 
ing, Mixed,  40  vari- 
eties. 

To  get  our  new  color- 
plated  Catalog  into  the 
hands  of  as  many  flower- 
lovers  as  possible,  we  will 
send  the  above  5 packets  of 
First-Class  Seeds  for 
only  10'cents.postagepaid. 

Our  Garden  Annual  for 
1910,  containing  all  the 
finest  Seeds,  Plants  and 
Bulbs,  FREE  for  the  ask- 
ing. Write  today. 

J.  ROSCOE  FULLER  & CO., 
Box  229  Floral  Park,  N.  Y; 


TOMATO  GRAPES 

A Great  Curiosity  for  garden  or 
yard,  just  what  you  want,  grow  from 
seeds  in  4 months,  will  climb  an  arbor, 
porch  or  any  support  10  to  15  feet,  vines 
completely  loaded  with  large  clusters  of 
fruit,  size  of  gr?  pes,  flavor  of  tomatoes, 
red  in  color,  excellent  for  preserving. 

Lemon  Cucumbers,  a splendid  fryit, 
grow  on  long  vines  in  great  abundance; 
color,  shape  and  size  of  lemons,  quality 
equal  to  the  best  cucumbers. 

Early  June  Cabbage  is  the  earliest  of 
all,  forms  good  size  heads  in  June. 

Early  July  Tomato  is  very  smooth, 
bright  red,  ripens  in  North  by  July  4th. 

Our  Special  4$  Offer 

To  introduce  our  seeds  we  will  mail 
one  trial  packet  each,  all  4 pkts.  in 
Coupon  Envelope  for  4c,  and  coupon 
envelope  will  be  accepted  for  6c  in  pay 
for  any  seeds  we  offer  in  our  catalog. 
1910  8-Color  Catalog, is  handsome  book 

of  seed  bargains , sent  free  with  every  lot. 

Smith  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Box  637,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  PEAS  10 

OVER  50  VARIETIES 

I Large  packet  containing  50  finest  named  sorts 
I —Countess  Spencer,  Unwin,  and  other  new 
I types— the  cream  of  the  novelties. 

1 P Full  Size  5c  packets  fresh  seeds  as  fol-  I ftp 
JJ  lows:  Comet  Aster,  S.  Mignonette,  I II “ 

' w Large  Flowering  Pansy,  Phlox.  Pinks  1 


Entire  collection  15  cts.  Guaranteed  to  please 
I you  or  MONEY  BACK.  Catalog  mailed  Free. 
TONKIN-MUNSON  SEED  CO.,  384  Congress, 
BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


I—” — El—- —I 


ard  ornamental  Fence 

Cheaperand  far  more  durable  than 
wood  for  Lawns,  Churches,  Ceme- 
teries, Public  Grounds.  Catalogue 
free.  A*k  For  Special  Offer. 
ENCE  CO,  Box  180,  Decatur  Ind. 


450,000 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits  etc.  Best 
rooted  stock.  Genuine,c.heap.  2sample  currants  mailed 
tor  10c.  Catalog  free.  LEWIS  KOESC1I&  SON,  Fredonia,  N.¥» 


.”SSkiS«aiVEN 

FOR  SELLING  POSTCARDS 

Our  American  made,  stem  wind  watch  with  beauti- 
fully designed  case, factory-tested,  guaranteed  for  6 
years,  and  exquisite  ring  eot  with  a brilliant  etono 
‘ are  given  to  boys  and  girls  for  selling  vujyv/ 

( 20  packets  of  high  grade  art  postcards  f 

/at  TOo  a packet.  Order  20  packets 
to-day  When  sold,  send  us  $2.00 
and  we  will  positively  send  you  at) 
onoe  the  watch,  ring  and  chain. 

’ Palace  Mfg.  Co.  Dept.  579  Chicago 


WATCH,  PPCC 

FOB&CHAIN  rnCC 

I positively  give  a beautiful  American 
made,  stem  wind,  stem  set  watch  with 
V YOUR  INITIAL  on  case,  together 
\ with  your  choice  of  a Swastika 
I Fob,  or  48  inch  chain  set  with  three 
^sparkling  stones,  for  disposing  of 
r only  12  large  beautiful  art  pictures 
on  a liberal  offer.  I trust  you  with 
the  pictures,  and  if  not  disposed  of 
return  at  my  expense.  Send  your  name  to-day.  Address 
QARRETT  WALL.Dopt.  1 3 3 1 Q Dearborn  St. .CHICAGO 


enough  to  it  to  serve  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  natural  organizer? 

TRACY  DEAN. 

it 

Home  Discipline. 

If  mothers  could  only  realize  how 
cruel  they  are,  when  they  fail  to 
bring  up  their  children  to  be  obedient, 

I am  sure  they  would  take  a more 
earnest  view  of  their  responsibility 
than  they  do  today.  This  form  of 
cruelty  has  been  brought  before  me 
very  forcibly,  this  summer,  by  the 
arrival  in  our  neighborhood  of  a 
family  in  which  there  are  two  boys. 
They  seem  to  be  bright  little  fel- 
lows, and  I am  sure  they  would  be 
lovable  if  only  they  had  been  taught 
obedience.  But  the  parents  seem  to 
be  unusually  incompetent.  Their 
children  are  little  terrors,  and  they 
are  promptly  driven  off  the  premises 
whenever  they  undertake  to  visit  a 
neighbor.  No  one  wants  them  around, 
and  of  course  the  children  cannot  un- 
derstand the  cause  of  their  ostracism, 
for  they  have  not  the  least  knowledge 
of  obedience.  They  go  home  crying 
because  no  one  wants  them,  and  the 
parents  talk  against  the  neighbors 
who  have  sent  them  home,  but  make 
no  effort  to  discover  the  reason  why. 

I know  another  case  where  the 
younger  children  of  a large  family 
are  looked  upon  as  neighborhood 
nuisances.  It  is  a case  of  a well- 
meaning,  but  sadly  over-worked 
mother,  and  too  many  children.  The 
eldest  were  given  really  good  train- 
ing; the  youngest  were  trained  by  the 
elder  brothers  and  sisters. 

It  is  never  a good  plan  to  let  the 
older  children  reprove  the  younger 
ones,  as  is  so  frequently  the  custom 
in  homes  where  the  mother  is 
habitually  overworked.  This  custom 
is  apt  to  give  the  little  foster-mother 
an  exaggerated  idea  of  her  own  im- 
portance that  is  far  from  being  a 
good  influence  in  the  development  of 
her  character.  The  younger  children 
soon  learn  that  the  big  sister  is  not 
infallible,  and  rebel  against  her  rule. 
They  gradually  grow  into  a habit  of 
disobedience  that  asserts  itself  even 
in  the  face  of  parental  discipline,  and 
so  the  evil  multiplies. 

It  is  never  wise  for  the  parent  to 
sit  in  judgment  over  her  child,  or  to 
give  the  idea  that  her  commands  are 
to  be  obeyed,  no  matter  how  foolish 
they  may  chance  to  be.  Indeed,  it  is 
better  not  to  command  at  all,  but 
rather  to  appeal  to  the  child's  judg- 
ment. 

“Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  do  so  and  so?”  is  usually  suf- 
ficient in  a home  where  love  is  the 
ruling  element.  “Do  you  think  you 
were  wise  to  do  that?  “Come  here, 
dear,  and  let  us  talk  this  over  to- 
gether.” I have  brought  up  three 
children  and  helped  to  bring  up  as 
many  more,  and  I’ve  never  found  it 
necessary  to  treat  one  of  them  less 
courteously  than  I would  a friend 
whom  I loved  and  respected. 

MRS.  H.  M.  BROWNE. 

* 

Hints  to  Flower  Lovers. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  having  a 
flower  garden,  you  will  find  that 
February  is  none  too  early  to  order 
seeds.  It  is  wise  to  plant  them  in  a 
hotbed,  or  in  boxes  in  the  house,  for 
then  they  are  ready  to  transplant  by 
the  time  the  ground  is  warm  enough 
to  receive  them.  I have  discovered 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  care  for  the 
garden  when  the  plants  have  been 
transplanted,  than  it  is  when  the 
seeds  are  sowed  directly  in  the  gar- 
den, for  the  transplanted  flowers 
keep  ahead  of  the  weeds.  The  cata- 
logues are  very  fascinating,  but  they 
often  give  promise  of  beauty  that  is 
seldom  quite  fulfilled.  They  are  real- 
ly bewildering  to  the  beginner,  who 
can  hardly  decide  what  to  select;  but 
a little  experience  teaches  one  that  it 
is  always  best  to  get  one’s  experience 
by  raising  the  flowers  that  everyone 
knows  about.  Annuals  are  the  most 
troublesome,  and  they  seem  to  yield 
less  return  for  the  labor  expended 
than  perennials;  but . many  of  them 
are  so  valuable  that  one  hardly  knows 
how  to  have  a garden  without  them. 
One  is  fairly  safe  in  ordering  seeds 
of  the  sweet  pea,  aster,  nasturtium, 


salvia,  phlox  drummondii  and  zinnia.  I 
Perennials  may  lie  raised  from  seed, 
although  many  of  them,  the  phlox 
family  for  instance,  are  difficult  to 
start;  hut  when  perennials  are  once 
started,  they  require  hut  little  care, 
while  they  continue  to  improve  from 
year  to  year. 

When  raising  perennials  from  seed, 

I find  that  it  is  wisest  to  plant  the 
seed  in  August.  They  may  then  he 
transplanted  the  following  spring,  and 
will  sometimes*  bloom  that  summer, 
but  not  always.  I have  been  experi- 
menting with  lilac  seed,  and  now 
have  twenty-eight  little  plants.  I was 
surprised  to  see  them  do  so  well.  1 
have  raised  geraniums,  coleus,  and 
asparagus  sprenyeri  from  seed,  with 
excellent  success. 

Pansies  are  my  specialty,  and  I can 
hardly  understand  why  it  is  that  so 
many  people  fail  with  them.  They 
can  be  planted  out  doors  in  August, 
but  I prefer  to  sow  the  seed  in  shal- 
low boxes  in  the  house,  during  March 
or  April.  They  are  then  ready  to 
transplant  by  the  middle  of  May.  I 
set  them  eight  or  twelve  inches  apart, 
and  they  cover  the  ground  by  au- 
tumn. I have  had  single  plants  that 
measured  eighteen  inches  across.  Aft- 
er they  are  transplanted,  they  require 
about  the  same  care  as  a corn  crop. 
If  one  does  not  have  time  to  work 
the  ground,  the  plants  may  be  mulch- 
ed, although  they  do  not  look  as  nice. 
My  plants  usually  begin  to  bloom 
soon  after  transplanting,  if  I will  al- 
low them  to,  but  I find  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  keep  the  buds  picked  off  at 
first,  and  give  the  plant  a chance  to 
grow.  After  the  ground  has  frozen, 
in  the  fall,  the  plants  may  be  covered 
with  leaves  or  straw,  but  they  must 
not  be  covered  too  deeply  or  they 
will  be  smothered.  When  the  weather 
is  well  settled  in  the  spring,  remove 
the  covering  carefully,  so  as  not  to 
break  the  plants,  and  they  will  soon 
be  covered  with  bloom.  They  do  not 
reach  their  best  until  the  second 
spring.  LURA  MOFFITT. 

it 

Early  Spring  Work. 

We  have  a large  summer  kitchen, 
twenty  by  thirty  feet  in  size,  built 
back  of  our  house.  It  is  one  story 
high,  and  has  a flat  roof  of  cement 
that  is  absolutely  waterproof.  This 
roof  is  provided  with  supports  for  a 
canvas  covering,  and  with  . wire 
screens  all  around  it,  making  it  one 
of  the  most  delightful  of  resorts  dur- 
ing the  summer.  But  it  was  not  of 
this  roof  porch  that  I meant  to  tell 
you,  although  it  adds  so  much  to  our 
comfort  that  I wish  there  was  one 
like  it  on  every  farm  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  inside  walls  of  our  summer 
kitchen  are  finished  with  building  pa- 
per. This  is  put  on  well  up  into  the 
roof,  thus  affording  a very  high  ceil- 
ing. This  room  is  not  a part  of  our 
house,  but  is  reached  by  a covered 
passageway  leading  from  the  kitchen, 
and  it  has  become,  by  all  odds,  the 
most  important  part  of  our  home.  The 
floor  is  of  wide,  rough  boards  that, 
in  the  summer  are  covered  with  lino- 
leum. In  the  fall  this  is  taken  up  and 
stored  at  one  end  of  the  room,  for 
the  summer  kitchen  becomes  a mere 
shed  during  cold  weather.  It  is  here 
that  Tom  and  I fix  up  our  furniture, 
in  the  early  spring  days,  when  it  is 
still  too  early  to  do  much  on  the 
farm.  We’ve  become  quite  expert 
cabinet  makers,  and  we  have  good 
times  doing  the  work  together.  We 
remove  old  varnish  or  paint,  and  ap- 
ply new,  and  we’ve  learned  to  do 
work  that  we’re  not  ashamed  to  have 
inspected  by  a real  cabinet  maker. 
Chairs  are  rebottomed,  couches  sup- 
plied with  new  covers,  missing  cas- 
ters replaced,  screws  and  nails  tight- 
ened, and  when  the  house  is  cleaned 
and  the  newly  dressed  furniture  put 
in  place  we  feel  quite  fine  and  new, 
and  are  exceedingly  well  repaid  for 
our  time  and  labor. 

Each  year  we  make  new  and  fresh 
the  finish  on  the  woodwork  of  at 
least  one  room,  and  so  our  house 
does  not  begin  to  look  old,  although 
it  was  finished  ten  years  ago. 

Following  are  a few  recipes  that 
we  have  found  so  good  that  I beg  to 
submit  them  for  the  benefit  of  others 
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THE 

MADE-TO-ORDER 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 

The  dairy  farmer  who  buys  a 
1910  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
gets  a machine  that  is  really  made 
especially  to  order  for  him. 

First : Because  the  1910  De  Laval 
is  designed  and  constructed,  with- 
out sacrificing  any  vital  feature, 
to  meet  the  comments  and  criti- 
cisms gathered  from  over  1,100,000 
dairy  farmers  to  whom  De  Laval 
machines  have  already  been  sold. 

Second : Because  if  he  should 
offer  to  pay  ten  times  the  ordinary 
price  he  couldn’t  secure  a closer 
skimming,  a greater  money,  time 
and  labor  saving,  a more  durable, 
a more  convenient  or  an  easier 
running  separator  than  the  1910 
De  Laval. 

Lastly  : Because  every  feature  of 
the  1910  De  Laval  machine  from 
top  to  bottom  is  just  as  the  best 
mechanical  as  well  as  the  most 
practical  engineering  demands  that 
it  should  be. 

The  De  Laval  is  the  made-to- 
order  cream  separator  without  the 
made-to-order  price.  The  De  Laval 
catalogue  tells  the  whole  story. 
Ask  for  a copy. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Go. 


l66-’67  BROAOWAY 
NEW  YORK 
42  E.  MADISON  8T. 
CHICAGO 

DRUMM  & SACRAMENTO  STB. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


173-177  WILLIAM  8T. 
MONTREAL 
14  & 10  PRINCE88  8T. 
WINNIPEG 
1016  WESTERN  AVE. 
SEATTLE 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Remark*  ble  Discovery  That  CutB 
Down  tht»  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 


A Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed  to  Every- 
one Who  Writes. 

A L Rice,  a prominent  manufacturer  of 
Adams  N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a process  of 
making  a new  kind  of  paint  without  the  use 
of  oil.  He  calls  It  Powdrpaint.  It  comes  In  the 
form  of  a dry  powder  and  all  that  is  required  is 
cold  water  to  make  a paint  weather  proof,  fire 
proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and 
looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manuf’r.,  (A  North 
St.,  Adams,  N.  Y„  and  he  will  send  yon  a frea 
trial  package,  also  color  card  and  full  Informa- 
tion showing  you  how  you  can  save  a good  manj 
dollars.  Write  to-day. 


i A safe,  very 
brilliant,  power- 
ful, •teady.  whit* 
light.  Is  better 
electricity  or  acetyl  *3#  \ 
and  cheaper  than 
| sene. 

Every  lamp  la  a 
complete-self-con* 
talned  miniature 
light  works. 

Clean—  bright— odorless 
| --portable.  Made  in  over 
• styles  for  every  pur- 
’ pose.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Catalog  free.  Agents  wanted. 

THE  JJE8T  LIGHT  CO* 

Z77  B-  5th  Street 

Canton,  O. 


— J.F.LITTOOY — i 

CONSULTING  HORTICULTURIST 
Orchard  Director 

Orchard  Schemes  Examined.  Orchard  Soils  and 
Sites  Selected.  Orchard  Plans  Submitted.  Nurser- 
ies Visited  and  Stock  Selected.  Values  Examined 
for  Farm  Loans.  Purchasing1  Agent  for  Land  and 
Orchard  Investments.  Acts  as  Power  of  Attorney 
in  Selection  of  Carey  Act  Lands. 

— MOUNTAIN  HOME,  IDAHO  

WE  PAYS80  A MONTH  SALARY 

and  furnish  rig  and  all  expenses  to-lntroduce  poultry 
and  stock  powders;  new  plan;  steady  work.  Address 
BIGLER  COMPANY,  X389,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS, 
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who  take  pride  in  the  appearance  of 
house  and  furniture. 

A fine  filling  for  furniture  is  made 
by  mixing  together  two  gallons  of 
plaster  of  paris,  one  pint  of  flour, 
one  ounce  of  powdered  pumice  stone 
and  prepared  chalk;  to  this  add  one- 
half  gallon  of  boiled  oil  and  one  gill 
of  japan  drying. 

To  give  wood  a finish  apply  a coat 
of  shellac  varnish,  which  any  com- 
petent druggist  can  prepare  for  you, 
and  when  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  apply 
a coat  of  furniture  varnish. 

An  excellent  varnish  shellac  is 
made  as  follows:  Put  shellac  into  a 

bottle,  pour  over  enough  30  per  cent 
alcohol  to  cover  it;  cork  tightly,  and 
put  in  a warm  room.  Shake  occa- 
sionally, and  if  not  dissolved  in  three 
days,  add  more  alcohol.  This  is  a 
good  varnish  for  almost  anything, 
and  will  dry  in  half  an  hour. 

To  remove  varnish,  wash  with 
strong  ammonia,  rub  with  a bunch 
of  horse  hair,  then  rinse  with  clear 
water,  dry,  polish  with  sandpaper, 
and  apply  the  new  coat. 

To  remove  dry  paint,  tie  a swab  to 
a handle  of  some  kind,  wet  the  swab 
with  oxalic  acid  and  rub  the  paint. 

To  fasten  the  marble  tops  of  fur- 
niture to  wood  use  a cement  made 
of  four  parts  each  of  pitch  and  brick 
dust,  or  chalk,  and  one  part  beeswax. 
Warm  this  before  using,  and  apply  a 
thin  coating  to  the  surface  to  be 
joined. 

To  finish  hardwood  floors,  cut  a 
pound  of  the  best  beeswax  into 
small  pieces,  and  let  it  dissolve  in 
three  pints  of  turpentine,  stirring  oc- 
casionally. The  mixture  should  be  a 
very  little  thicker  than  clear  turpen- 
tine. Be  sure  that  the  floor  is 
smooth  and  perfectly  clean,  then  ap- 
ply the  mixture  with  a rag.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  just  how  much  you 
should  use,  for  the  amount  varies 
according  to  the  wood.  Try  a small 
part  of  the  floor  until  you  can  de- 
termine the  amount.  If  you  use  either 
too  much  or  too  little  you  will  not 
get  a good  polish.  After  applying 
the  polish,  leave  the  place  untouched 
for  twenty-four  hours  then  rub  with 
a hard  brush.  If  it  polishes  well,  re- 
peat the  process  over  the  whole  floor. 
If  it  doesn’t,  remove  the  wax  with 
fine  sandpaper,  and  try  again.  When 
the  polish  is  very  slow  in  drying,  add 
a little  “japan”  or  some  other  of  the 
driers  used  by  paint  dealers. 

MRS.  TOM  WAVERLY. 
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Sauce  for  Spring. 

For  some  years  now  I have  been  in 
the  habit  of  buying  apples  when  the 
season  has  become  so  far  advanced 
that  the  merchant  knows  they  will 
not  keep  much  longer,  and  so  is  glad 
to  sell  them  at  cost.  As  soon  as  I 
get  them  home,  I begin  to  can  them, 
using  the  glass  cans  that  have  been 
emptied  during  the  winter.  I make 
jelly  and  marmalade  and  apple  but- 
ter, and  I always  have  a number  of 
cans  of  apples  stewed  with  lemon 
peel  that  I keep  for  pies.  I use  a 
great  many  lemons  which  are  usually 
cheap  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
when  making  jelly  and  marmalade, 
for  they  improve  the  flavor  so  greatly 
that  it  does  not  seem  an  extrava- 
gance. 

I buy  fruit  juices  through  our  drug- 
gist when  I happen  to  have  none  left 
over,  and  mix  these  with  the  stewed 
apples,  to  give  a variety  of  flavors 
to  my  jelly  and  marmalade.  As  a rule, 
however,  I try  to  can  enough  fruit 
juices  in  the  fall  to  provide  for  my 
late  spring  canning  operations.  I 
have  also  used  dried  fruits  quite  suc- 
cessfully, by  stewing  fhem  in  separate 
dishes,  then  straining  them  through 
cheese  cloth  before  adding  to  my  ap- 
ple marmalade. 

Some  of  the  small,  solid  sweet  ap- 
ples I sweet-pickle  whole.  The  larger 
ones  are  pared,  quartered,  cored,  and 
then  sweet-pickled.  I prepare  quite 
a quantity  this  way,  for  sweet-pickled 
apples  make  such  nice  pies. 

The  pickle  I prepare  as  follows: 
For  every  cup  of  vinegar,  allow  one 
cupful  of  sugar  and  a tablespoonful 
of  water.  Use  whole  sticks  of  cinna- 
mon and  whole  cloves  to  taste,  boiling 
them  in  thin  muslin  bags.  I let  the 
pickle  boil  three  minutes  and  then 


add  the  fruit,  and  I am  very  careful 
not  to  put  in  so  much  fruit  at  a time, 
that  the  pickle  will  become  too  cool, 
as  then  the  fruit  is  more  apt  to  be- 
come mushy. 

I care  for  cranberries  in  the  spring 
much  as  I care  for  apples.  Some  of 
them  are  sweet-pickled,  and  some 
stewed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  ap- 
ples for  marmalade.  I also  make 
plain  cranberry  marmalade  and  cran- 
berry jelly.  It  is  a great  help  to  have 
such  things  to  draw  upon  in  the 
early  spring  before  rhubarb  and  small 
fruits  make  their  appearance. 

AUNT  RHODA. 

it 

The  Social  Hour. 

There  is  a sort  of  pride  that  is  a 
mixture  of  envy  and  vanity.  Most  of 
us  suffer  from  it.  Much  of  the  un- 
happiness and  the  crime  in  this  world 
is  caused  by  this  pride,  which  so  con- 
ceals its  true  nature  that  we  are 
rather  proud  that  we  possess  it.  We 
look  about  our  rooms  and  see  num- 
berless objects  that  we  worked  hard 
to  get,  and  for  what  reason?  Prin- 
cipally because  our  neighbors  pos- 
sessed them,  and  so  we  imagined  we, 
also,  must  possess  them,  or  be  looked 
down  upon!  There  is  an  evidence  of 
the  pride  which  does  us  more  harm 
than  good.  Some  of  these  things  we 
should  not  miss,  if  they  were  taken 
from  us,  except  as  we  missed  the 
work  they  give  us.  Some  of  them  we 
really  despise  because  we  know  they 
are  only  cheap  imitations  of  the 
things  our  richer  neighbors  have.  We 
have  many  things  for  which  we  have 
no  real  use,  except  as  we  fondly  tell 
ourselves  they  contribute  to  our  re- 
finement and  culture.  They  may  do 
so,  if  we  have  bought  only  that 
which  we  can  afford,  but  do  they 
when  we  know  we  cannot  afford 
them — -when,  perhaps  they  are  not 
paid  for,  or  we  have  neglected  to  pay 
a bill  we  owed  in  order  to  get  them? 

There  is  much  unhappiness  in 
poverty,  I know;  but  two-thirds  of  it 
is  unnecessary  unhappiness.  Have 
you  ever  noticed  how  much  harder  it 
is  for  a woman  in  the  middle  class 
to  say  “I  cannot  afford  it,”  than  it  is 
for  a rich  woman?  Have  you  ever 
noticed  how  often  women  buy  some- 
thing that  makes  a show  when  they 
need  something  to  keep  them  warm? 
Have  you  ever  noticed  the  women 
who  put  all  their  money  into  a fine 
place  to  live,  and  then  subsist  on  al- 
most nothing?  “Put  the  best  foot 
forward”  is  responsible  for  a great 
deal  of  dishonesty,  because,  in  trying 
to  do  so,  we  are  too  apt  to  go  be- 
yond our  means.  When  we  boast  of 
our  pride,  let  us  be  sure  that  it  be- 
longs to  the  class  which  is  worth 
having.  INA  L.  F. 
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How  often  we  hear  a mother  say, 
“I  shall  not  put  my  daughter  into 
hard  work;  she  will  come  into  it  fast 
enough  when  she  has  a home  of  her 
own.”  That  daughter  looks  upon 
housekeeping  from  her  mother’s 
point  of  view — as  a disagreeable  duty 
to  be  shirked  as  long  as  possible. 
When  she  marries,  her  school  friends 
make  her  a cook  book,  filled  with 
recipes  for  making  candy,  cake  and 
salad,  and  she  feels  herself  equipped 
to  make  a man  happy.  Nine  times 
out  of  ten  there  is  more  misery  than 
happiness,  until  she  has  learned  from 
dreary  experience  what  her  mother 
should  have  taught  her.  Mothers,  if 
you  want  your  daughters  to  be  happy, 
teach  them  to  be  good  housekeepers. 
They’ll  find  such  instruction  helpful, 
no  matter  how  wealthy  the  future 
husband  may  be.  The  women  who 
know  nothing  about  housekeeping 
and  must  depend  upon  hired  help,  are 
always  imposed  upon.  They  are  ut- 
terly unhappy  if  anything  befalls  the 
trusty  servant  and  they  are  obliged 
for  a few  days  to  do'  their  own  work, 
and  they  are  the  very  women  who 
make  most  complaint  of  the  scarcity 
and  general  incompetence  of  the  av- 
erage hired  girl.  This  is  really  the 
whole  secret  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
so-called  “servant  girl  problem.” 

AUNT  RHODA. 

it 

At  a dinner  given  a few  evenings 
ago  I was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  one 


No.  750 
Price,  $8.50 


“ENTERPRISE” 

BONE,  SHELL  AND  CORN  MILL 

Just  the  mill  for  farmers,  poultrvmen  and  all  who  keep  poultry 
Cracked  gram,  ground  bone  and  shell  is  t:ie  proper  food  to  feed  to 
increase  the  egg  production,  and  with  one  of  these  mills  you  can 
turn  grain  and  waste  materials  into  food  for  your  poultry. 

The  “ENTERPRISE”  Mill  Is  thoroughly  reliable.  Runs  easily.  Is  strong 
durable  and  doesn't  get  out  of  order.  Look  for  the  name  “ENTERPRISE” 
on  the  machine  you  buy.  Mill  shown  in  cut  weighs  60  lbs.  Grinds  DRY  bones 
Oyster,  and  other  shells.  Capacity  \'4  bushels  of  com  per  hour.  ’ 

Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Our  famous  recipe  book,  the 
"ENTERPRISING  HOUSEKEEPER,  ” sent  anywhere  for  kc  in  stamps. 
THE  ENTERPRISE  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  49  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


Elkhart  Buggies 

are  the  best  made,  best  grade  and  easiest  riding 
buggies  on  earth  for  the  money. 

FOR  THIRTY-SEVEN  YEARS 

we  have  been  selling  direct  and  are 
The  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively. 

We  ship  for  examination  and  approval,  guar- 
anteeing safe  delivery,  and  also  to  save  you 
money.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  as  to  style, 
quality  and  price  you  are  nothing  out. 

May  We  Send  You  Our 
Large  Catalogue? 

Elkhart  Carriage  & Harness  Mf  g. 

Elkhart,  - - - - Indiana 


Sava 


This  Berry  is  a New  Arrival  from  the 
North  Slope  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains 


6,000  feet  above  sea.  level.  It  is  black  but  not  a Black- 
berry. For  many  centuries  the  natives  of  that  coun- 
try have  been  making  wine  of  it  and  only  the  recent 
invasion  by  British  troops  has  brought  this  delightful, 
luscious  fruit  to  our  civilization.  The  vine  is  a vig- 
orous grower,  making  a growth  of  from  20  to  30  feet 
in  one  year,  which  can  be  trained  on  a fence  or  arbor 
similar  to  grape  vines.  The  enormous  clusters  of  large 
sized  berries  ripen  all  summer,  making  the  Himalaya 
the  most  productive  of  any  variety  known.  They  have 
no  core  and  the  flavor  is  sweet,  of  unusual  richness, 
and  when  ripe  they  will  literally  melt  in  your  mouth. 
For  pies  and  jellies  the  Himalaya  berry  is  a perfect 
success,  being  ahead  of  any  similar  fruit.  The  severity 
of  their  native  climate  has  made  the  berries  hardy 
and  both  plant  and  fruit  will  stand  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  better  than  any  other  variety.  It  is  hard 
for  you  to  realize  what  ft  treat  a dish  of  these  new 
berries  would  be.  We'.bellfeVe  they  will  be  in  great 
demand  as  soon  as  they  are  known  and  enough  grown  In  the  United  States  to  supply 
the  demand.  There  has  never  been  a kick  from  parties  growing  the  Himalaya. 
But  all  praise  it  and  say  it's  the  finest  berry  ever  introduced.  A Mr.  Minor  planted 
two  plants  in  1907;  in  1908  he  picked. $3  1 worth  of  berries  at  15c  per  quart;  in  1909 
he  sold  over  $54  worth  or  berries.  There  is  no  dead  wood  in  the  Himalaya;  it  fruits 
from  the  old  wood  the  same  as  new  wood  every  year.  But  it  is  necessary  to  prune 
some  wood  away  each  season.  One  plant  in  one  year  will  give  from  25  to  50  young 
plants.  The  truth  is  hard  to  believe.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
BERKYDALE  EXPERIMENT  GARDENS,  Dept.  C..  R.  L B.  54,  HOLLAND,  MICH. 


,c/l  Few  Chickens 

SMALL  SPACE-B16  PROFITS 

The  assertion  that  money  can  be  made  from  poultry  on  a plat  of  ground  10x20  feet  is 
almost  beyond  belief  to  the  man  accustomed  to  the  idea  that  fonls  must  have  an  ide 
rauge,  but  the  NEW  NEVITT  SYSTEM  shows  how  a plant  of  this  size  may  be 
operated  and  kept  PERFECTLY  SANITARY  the  year  round.  If  desired  the  p ant 
may  lie  extended  BY  UNITS  for  any  space,  and  a small  city i Z l™ 
incomein  excess  of  an  ordinary  sn'nrv.  Remarkable  things  can  be  done  with  a few  bens 
If  the  wonderful  NEVITT  SYSTEM  is  followed. 

THE  IMEVITT  SYSTEM  IS  DIFFERENT 

The  successful  poultry  raisers  have  valuable  methods  and  short  cuts  that  the  public 
knows  little  about,  because  this  information  is  a vital  featureof  their  business  a part  of 
their  stock  in  trade.  With  the  NEVITT  SYSTEM  one  of  the  most  prosperous  small 
poultry  plants  in  the  South  was  built  up  by  the  originator.  The  same  plans,  unique 
ideas  and  money-making  methods  were  used  that  are  published  now  for  the  nrst 
time.  Y ou  have  seen  other  Systems  advertised  for  which  brf^dctei ms  were  made, 
but  you  have  never  seen  anything  like  the  NEVITT  SYSTEM.  It -is  different, 
and  contains  dollar-making  plans  that  you  can  convert  into  cash  if  you  will  put  them 
Into  practice. 

& Big  Per  Cent  of  Chickens  Die  in  the  Shell  Under  Old  Methods 

Do  you  know  that  poultry  raisers  lose  enormous  sums  annually  because  a big 
proportion  of  chicks  are  actually  unable  to  hatch  out  after  being  fully  developed. 
The  NEVITT  SYSTEM  tells  you  how  to  reduce  this  loss  to  a minimum— this  in- 
formation alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book . 

How  to  make  the  Fireless  Hatcher  jjn  a few  hours. 

How  to  make  the  Fireless  Brooder  j at  a very  small  cost 

How  to  select  fowls  that  are  prolific  layers. 

How  to  make  pullets  lay  at  five  months  old. 

How  to  raise  two=pound  broilers  in  eight  weeks. 

These  and  many  other  money-making,  money-saving  secrets  are 
told  in  the  NEVITT  SYSTEM  OF  PROFITABLE  POULTRY 
CULTURE,  which  can  be  secured  only  through  this  company. 

HOW  TO  SECURE  THIS  SYSTEM 

We  have  the  exclusive  control  of  the  NEV  ITT  SYSTEM,  and 
fora  short  time  will  send  FARM  AND  RANCH  or  HOLLAND’S 
MAGAZINE  for  one  year  and  the  NEVITT  SYSTEM  OF 
’^PROFITABLE  POULTRY  CULTURE  for  only 
*1.25,  or  both  FARM  AND  RANCH  and  HOL- 
LAND’S MAGAZINE  one  year  to  the  same  address 
and  the  NEVITT  SYSTEM  for  $1.75.  Address 

Nevitt  Desk  7 

TEXAS  FARM  AND  RANCH  PUB.  CO. 

Dallas,  Texas 


v\*  « I • __  p Growers  and  Exporters  of 

I 161T6  jCUirC  Cf  jOIl  Fruit  Tree  Stocks,  Ornamentals 
USSY,  CALVADOS,  FRANCE  Forest  Trees,  Etc. 

For  Catalogue  Write  to 

C.  C.  ABEL  & CO.,  Sole  Agents,  110  Broad  St.  New  York 

Importers  of  Fruit  and  Nursery  Stock.  Dutch  Buibg;_Ro8eib^RA:FFIA^^to^^^ 
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cl  the  guests,  and  I want  to  tell  you 
one  cl  the  devices  the  hostess  had  toi 
bridging  over  her  awkward  pauses.  On 
the  back  of  our  place  cards  she  had 
written  conundrums  and  answers 
but  cn  no  card  was . the  answer  to 
the  conundrum  it  contained.  One  of 
the  guests  was  asked  to  read  her 
conundrum,  then  all  looked  at  their 
cards  to  see  it  they  had  the  answer. 
The  one  who  found  it  read  it  aloud. 
In  that  way,  all  took  part,  and  the 
conservation  was  lively  while  the 
first  course  was  being  served.  Some 
ol  the  guests,  who  were  good  at 
telling  stories,  were  asked  to  come 
prepared  with  a story,  and  between 
every  course  stories  were  told  that 
kept  everyone  in  a gale  ot  laughter. 

I have  been  invited  to  formal  dinners 
that  gave  me  a chill,  they  were  so 
cold  and  dismal;  but  I’m  looking  for- 
ward to  another  invitation  from  the 
lady  who  yave  this  one. 

ESTHER  GATES. 

It 

I have  just  finished  a cover  for  my 
piano  stool  that  every  one  who  has 
seen  it  admires,  and  I am  wondering 
it  I can  tell  how  it  is  made.  My 
stool  is  for  two,  so  that  the  cover  is 
long  and  rather  narrow.  It  is  in 
three  stripes,  the  center  being  in 
black  satin,  and  on  either  side  a stripe 
oi  blue  velvet.  The  satin  is  a third 
wider  than  the  velvet  stripes.  It  is 
embroidered  in  a design  showing  blue 
forget-me-nots  and  green  leaves.  The 
ends  of  the  stripes  are  cut  in  points, 
and  finished  with  silk  tassels.  A 
black  and  blue  cord  is  sewed  all 
around  the  edge  of  the  cover.  Can 
you  make  one  from  this  description? 

I hope  so,  for  I am  sure  it  will  please 
you.  I am  making  one,  for  a friend, 
of  black  satin  and  dark  red  velvet,  be- 
cause her  room  is  in  red.  I arm  em- 
broidering it  with  dark  red  poppies, 
and  I shall  finish  it  with  gold  cord. 

ELSA  HUNTINGTON. 

Smaller  Orchards  Must  Come. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  repeatedly 
called  attention  to  the  danger  of  one 
trying  to  handle  too  large  an  orchard 
with  a limited  number  of  men  and 
teams.  To  undertake  too  much  sim- 
ply means  failure  in  the  end.  Hun- 
dreds of  large  orchards  in  every  part 
of  the  country  are  monumental  fail- 
ures today,  simply  because  they  are 
too  large.  There  are  signs  that  many 
of  these  orchards  will  be  cut  up  into 
smaller  tracts,  since  it  seems  evident 
that  they  cannot  be  profitably 
handled  in  one  body.  Or,  as  Mr. 
Rolfs,  of  the  Missouri  Fruit  Experi- 
ment Station,  puts  it,  “If  the  owners 
of  some  of  these  large  orchards  do 
not  cut  down  their  acreage  the  forces 
of  nature  will  do  it  for  them.” 

We  have  a letter  from  Mr.  C.  O. 
Reed,  Koshkonong,  Mo.,  giving  his 
views  oil  this  subject,  from  observa- 
tion of  some  of  the  1 'ge  peach  or- 
chards in  that  section.  Mr.  Reed  says: 

“I  cam#  down  two  years  ago  from 
Chicago  and  have  since  found  two 
absurdities  here  obtaining,  namely, 
the  man  or  corporation  who  has  too 
much  and  the  one  who  has  too  little. 
One  of  the  largest  growers  here  last 
spring  advertised  for  forty  teams, 
and  I never  saw  at  one  time  more 
than  six  teams  at  work.  There  are  two 
companies  here  having  an  aggregate 
of  1,000  acres  and  which,  if  they  could 
get  the  requisite  teams  and  help  to 
properly  cultivate  their  combined 
acreage,  would  absorb  the  use  of 
every  available  team  within  a radius 
of  ten  miles. 

“Now,  under  such  circumstances 
what  are  the  rest  of  the  big  fellows 
and  the  little  ten-acre  non-resident 
owners  going  to  do?  They  are  sim- 
ply going  to  drift  towards  the  rapids 
and  lose,  out,  to  the  hurt  and  injury 
I of  all  investors  in  the  business  of  fruit 
| growing. 

“In  the  first  place,  this  is  strictly  a 
fruit  and  not  a farming  county,  hence 
farmers  cannot  afford  to  carry  the 
I live  stock  and  equipment  in  excess  of 
their  own  demands,  and  during  the 
months  of  April,  May  and  June,  when 
the  fruit  grower  stands  in  need  of 
extra  teams  and  help,  they  are  not 
available  at  any  price. 

“If  the  resident  operator  cannot 


secure  the  help  required  at  impera- 
tive times,  what  show  has  the  small 
non-resident  owner  who  must  rely 
upon  the  provisions  of  some  contract 
which  the  principal  thereto  cannot, 
for  sufficient  reasons,  fulfill? 

“To  my  mind  and  belief  safety  lies 
in  avoidance  of  cither  extreme,  name- 
ly, twenty-five  to  eighty  acres,  with 
a maximum  limit  of  6,000  trees  under 
one  management  and  equipment 
therefor.  I would  lay  stress  upon 
equipment  for  production,  as  fruit 
growing  is  rapidly  drifting  to  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  cultivation,  prun- 
ning  and  spraying  and  any  slight  or 
omission  of  any  one  of  these  require- 
ments will  be  strongly  in  evidence  at 
market  time. 

“It  appears  to  my  judgment  that 
publications  like  The  Fruit-Grower, 
standing  upon  the  summit  of  ob- 
servations with  a horoscope  so  widely 
extended,  should  forewarn  and  advise 
both  investors  and  producers  to  their 
ultimate  good.” 

A number  of  fruit-shipping  associa- 
tions are  conducting  packing  schools 
this  winter,  to  show  their  members 
how  to  pack  apples.  This  sugges- 
tion is  worth  following.  Get  your 
growers  together,  and  show  themj 
how  apples  should  be  packed. 

Nurserymen  everywhere  report  an 
unprecedented  demand  for  Jonathan 
apple  trees  this  season.  Rome  Beauty 
is  another  favorite  with  those  who 
will  plant  next  spring. 


Planet  Jr. 


Planet  Jr  Farm  and  Garden  Implementsdo  more  and  better  work, 
and  last  longer  than  any  other  farm  implements  made.  They 
are  fully  guaranteed.  Over  35  years’  actual  farming  and 
manufacturing  experience  is  put  into  every  Planet  Jr. 

No.  6.  The  newest  Planet  Jr  Combination  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder 

Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow,  opens  the  furrow,  sows  seed  in  drills 
or  hills,  covers,  rolls  down,  and  marks  out  the  next  row-  all  at  one  operation 
Also  a perfect  Wheel-Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow. 

Planet  Jr  12-tooth  Harrow,  Cultivator  and  Pulverizer  is  a wonderful 
for  berry-growers  and  market-gardeners  Works  deep  or  shallow,  without 
throwing  earth  on  the  plants,  and  pulverizes  the  soil  thoroughly.  ^ 

Invaluable  wherever  fine  close  work  is  needed 

Write  today  for  the  1910  illustrated  Planet  Jr ^ 
catalogue,— of ‘'rent  value  to  every  tiller  of  the  boII, 
whether  he  needs  implements  or  uot.*'^** 

Free  and  postpaid 
. S L Allen  & Co  * 

Box  1107C  IPhilada  Pa 5 


Beautiful  Sweet  Peas-  sent  fSIe 

Here  is  a collection  of  Sweet  Peas  made  up  of  very  choice  sorts— 
varieties  that  have  the  endorsement  of  the  leading  American  and 
European  specialists — and  it  would  be  impossible  to  select  another 
similar  collection  out  of  the  vast  number  of  sorts  now  in  commerce 
that  would  combine,  in  the  same  degree,  all  the  qualities  which  go 
to  make  up  these  beautiful  varieties.  Here  are  some  of  them.  Keep 
these  names,  so  you  will  know  them  when  they  bloom  next  summer. 
America— Bright  blood-red,  striped  on  a white  ground. 
Blanche  Ferry  Extra  Early — The  popular  pink  and  white. 
Coccinea — Rich,  brilliant  cerise. 

Countess  Cadogan — The  brightest  blue. 

Dorothy  Tenant — Deep  mauve;  a lovely  shade. 

Duke  of  Clarence — Dark  claret;  a fine  dark  sort. 

Gorgeous — Bright  orange,  wings  rose-tinged  orange. 

Lady  Grisel  Hamilton — The  finest  pale  lavender, 
lardy  Mary  Currie — Bright  crimson  orange. 

Lottie  Eckford — White  shaded  and  edged  lavender-blue. 
Prince  of  Wales — The  finest  bright  rose. 

Queen  Victoria — Primrose-yellow. 

Sadie  Burpee — Very  large,  pure  whtie. 

Salopian — Deep  scarlet  or  cardinal;  the  finest  red. 

A BARGE  OUNCE  PACKET  FREE 
Now  everyone  loves  Sweet  Peas.  They  are  about  the  finest 
flowers  one  can  plant  for  continuous  blooming  all  summer  long, 
Furnishing  grand,  fragrant  bouquets  every  day.  We  will  send  the 
big  packet  FREE,  and  tell  you  Just  how  to  grow  them.  All  we 
want  you  to  do  Is,  send  10  cents  for  a sample  copy  of  our  hand- 
seme  farm  marazine  Farm  and  Stock,  devoted  to  corn,  stock,  poul 
??f  frX  bees,  home*  topics,  stories,  etc.  We  will  also  send  you 
•the  most  beautiful  Post  Cards  of  Sweet  Peas  in  colors  you  ever 
saw  Enc^seUstamps  or  coin  and  send  at  once.  We  will  tell  you 

thpn  how  to  get  Six  Fine  Rose  Bushes  FREE.  

FARM  AND  STOCK,  Box  26,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


39  PIECE: 

DINNER  SETS 


I want  to  give  one  of  these  beautiful  American  Beauty  Rose  Dinner 
Sets  to  every  Lady  Reader  of  this  Paper  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 


jyf  a f-fgSd  B*  1 wil1  eive  every  lady  reader 

iwMjr  V B M Crm  a of  this  paper  one  of  these 
beautiful  39-piece  Dinner  sets,  decorated  with  the  large, 
deep  glowing  American  Beauty  Rose,  the  most  beautiful 
rose  in  the  world.  I INVITE  YOU  TO  TAKE  IT.  I ask 
you  only  to  aid  me  in  the  veiy  slightest  degree  among 
your  friends,  "ust  speak  a kind  word  in  my  behalf.  1 
really  want  to  place  this  magnificent  dinner  set  on  your 
table  without  allowing  you  to  pay  me  one  penny. 

Send  me  no  money. 

Just  mail  me  a postal  card  or  sign  the  coupon.  But  do 
this  Today.  I will  then  send  you,  all  charges 
paid r 20  packages  of  my  very  best  high  grade  post  cards. 
I want  you  to  give  a package  of  post  cards  free  to  your 
friends  on  my  25c  introductory  offer.  Each  package  con- 
tains an  assortment  of  cards,  all  different,  no  two  alike. 
These  are  the  very  finest  gold  finished  flower  and  motto 
post  cards,  and  all  your  friends  will  want  a package  when 
they  see  how  beautiful  the  cards  really  are.  When  you 
have  given  away  the  post  cards  on  my  special  intoductory 
offer,  the  39-Piece  American  Beauty  Rose  Dinner  Set  will 
be  shipped  to  you  at  once  absolutely  free.  There  will 
be  no  delay.  The  dinner  sets  are  packed  in  strong 
boxes  guaranteed  against  all  breakage. 


Special  Extra  Prize - box  of  six  lovely  and 

beautiful  handkerchiefs  if  you  are  prompt  and  show  me  that  you  mean 
business.  But  you  must  be  prompt*  I insist  on  promptness . 
Send  me  your  name  and  address  today*  Let  me  hear  from  you  at 
once.  Remember,  you  get  the  handkerchiefs  in  addition  to  the  Dinner 
Set.  The  half  dozen  handkerchiefs  is  an  extra  gift,  given  you  for 
being  prompt.  Don’t  delay  a minute.  Get  your  pencil  and  write 
today.  DO  It  now!  Remember,  you  get  the  39-piece  Gold  M“dal 
Dinner  Set  Free.  And  besides  an  extra  gift  of  six  beautiful  hand- 
kerchiefs for  promptness-  Address 

1485  Virginia  St,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


C.  E.  Smith, 


The  Decorations  ttSS 

gled  with  the  most  exquisite  traceries  of  gold.  And  each  piece  Dears 
the  genuine  stamp  and  trade-mark  of  the  great  world-renowned 
Owen  Potteries  of  Minerva.  This  stamp  guarantees  the  quality  of 
the  china,  guarantees  it  absolutely.  It  proves  to  you  that  you  are  get- 
ting  the  real  Gold  Medal  China,  the  “Ware  that  Wears.” 
You  should  see  the  rich,  deep  red  of  these  delicious  roses.  They  are 
burned  into  this  handsome  chinaware  by  the  triplicate  process  of  firing 
and  then  glazed  with  the  perfection  of  knowlege  gained  by  nearly  half  a 
hundred  years  of  china  making  This  is  an  offer  you  must  accept  d 
you  want  the  most  beautiful  Dinner  Set  ever  made. 

Sign  this  Coupon - 

Put  Your  Name  Right  Here ! SW  > 

Do  It  NOW!  Never  before  has  there 
been  such  a startling  and  wonderful  prem-  / 
ium  offered.  Remember  it  is  free  to  you  ^ Acr 
— 33-pieces  free— no  disagreeable  work  Qo 

and  a grand  extra  prize  of  six  hand- 
kerchiefs  if  you  are  prompt, 
this  Coupon  today.  Grasp 
great  and  extraordinary  offer 
the  greatest  and  the  most  ex- 
traordinary offer  ever  made. 

Sign  this  Coupon 
TODAY.  Don’t 
Delay.  Do 

NOW! 
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Bacillary  White  Diarrhoae. 

Bulletin  No.  0 of  the  Storrs  (Conn.) 
Experiment  Station  discusses  the 
above-named  disease  very  exhaustive- 
ly, and  it  will  be  found  of  great  in- 
terest to  every  poultryman  in  the 
country,  for  we  are  all  familiar  with 
the  disease  discussed,  which  carries 
off  thousands  of  young  chicks  every 
season.  The  bulletin  is  too  long  to 
be  printed  by  The  Fi;uit-Grower  in 
full,  but  certain  practical  features  of 
it  are  reproduced  here  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  readers. 

The  bulletin  describes  the  symptoms 
ot  the  disease  as  follows: 

“As  in  many  other  diseases,  the 
symptoms  vary  within  certain  limits 
in  the  individuals  affected.  We  do 
not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  all 
of  the  following  symptoms  will  be 
observed  in  every  chick  suffering  from 
bacillary  diarrhoae,  but  almost  all 
of  them  will  be  apparent  in  the  epi- 
demics of  any  considerable  size. 

“The  earliest  deaths  may  occur 
within  a very  short  time  after  hatch- 
ing, without  any  prominent  symptoms, 
except  perhaps  weakness  and  lack  of 
vitality.  The  characteristic  whitish 
discharge  from  the  vent  soon  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  flock,  the  time 
depending,  without  doubt,  upon  the 
virulence  of  the  organism  and  the 
mode  of  infection.  The  discharge 
may  be  light  or  profuse,  in  color 
white  or  creamy,  sometimes  mixed 
with  brown.  The  voided  matter  has 
a more  or  less  sticky  or  glairy  char- 
acter. It  may  simply  streak  the  down 
below  the  vent  or  may  cling  to  the 
down  in  sufficient  quantity  to  seal 
up  the  vent.  This  is  the  condition 
that  the  poultrj'men  designate  as 
‘pasting  up  behind.’ 

“The  chicks  soon  become  listless 
and  sleepy,  inclined  to  huddle  togeth- 
er and  remain  under  the  hover  much 
of  the  time.  They  seem  to  lose  ap- 
petite and  do  not  eat  much.  Fre- 
quently when  they  attempt  to  take 
food  their  action  is  more  or  less  me- 
chanical. The  wings  begin  to  droop 
or  project  slightly  from  the  body,  with 
teathers  ruffled.  In  acute  cases  the 
eyes  are  closed  and  the  chicks  be- 
come indifferent  to  everything  that 
goes  on  about  them.  Many  of  the 
chicks  peep  or  chirp  constantly,  the 
sound  being  shrill  or  weak,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  individual.  Fre- 
quently when,  endeavoring  to  void 
the  excreta  the  chicks  utter  a shrill 
twitter,  apparently  a cry  of  pain.  The 
breathing  may  be  labored,  the  abdo- 
men heaving  with  each  breath.  Oc- 
casionally one  may  note  a certain 
amount  of  gasping  or  gaping. 

“During  the  process  of  the  disease 
the  chicks  may  die  very  suddenly 
while  still  fairly  strong.  When  the 
disease  is  prolonged  the  chicks  gradu- 
ally waste  away,  becoming  weaker 
and  weaker  until  they  are  scarcely 
able  to  support  their  own  weight.  In 
this  stage  they  will  often  be  seen  to 
rest  against  foreign  objects  for  sup- 
port, standing  with  legs  braced  apart, 
squatting  or  lying  utterly  helpless. 

“Frequently  the  chicks  take  on  the 
appearance  which  poultry  men  call 
‘short  backed.’  The  back  seems  to 
shorten  and  the  abdomen  to  protrude 
out  of  proportion,  causing  the  chick 
to  look  ‘stilty’  as  compared  with  one 
of  normal  development.  This  con- 
dition Woods  accurately  describes  as 
follows: — 

“ ‘The  weakening  is  almost  always 
big-bellied,  the  abdomen  protruding 
to  the  rear  so  that  it  bunches  out  be- 
hind, well  out  of  line  with  the  vent, 
with  the  result  that  the  chick  looks 
as  if  the  tail-piece  and  backbone  had 
been  pushed  forward  and  in  just  above 
the  vent.’ 

“With  few  exceptions,  deaths  from 
typical  bacillary  white  diarrhea  occur 
while  the  chicks  are  under  one  month 
of  age.  After  this  a few  straggling 
deaths  may  be  expected,  and  if  com- 
plications set  in,  a high  mortality  may 
Tht  chicks  which  have 
white  diarrhea  seem  to 


be  greatly  weakened  in  constitution 
and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  disorders 
which  would  be  easily  resisted  by 
normal  chicks. 

“Those  which  survive  remain  more 
or  less  stunted  in  their  development. 
Frequently  they  are  misshapen,  with 
long  beaks  and  ‘crow  heads,’  and  with 
perfect  feathering.  In  every  way  they 
impress  one  as  being  weak  and  lacking 
in  vitality.  This  condition  may  per- 
sist indefinitely,  or  the  bird  may  slow- 
ly regain  vigor  and  vitality  and  final- 
ly make  satisfactory  development.” 

Conclusions. 

While  the  bulletin  details  a number 
of  experiments  made  by  inoculating 
chicks  in  various  ways,  the  conclu- 
sions reached  are  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows: 

“Although  our  investigations  are  far 
from  complete,  we  believe  that  the 
data  already  secured  warrant  us  in 
submitting  the  following  statement 
concerning  bacillary  white  diarrhea: 

“The  mother  hen  is  the  original 
source  of  infection  of  the  chick. 

“A  certain  percentage  of  the  chicks 
on  infected  farms  have  the  disease 
when  hatched. 

“The  disease  may  be  induced  by 
subcutaneous  infection  with  pure  cul- 
tures of  the  organism,  and  transmitted 
through  infected  food  supply. 

“The  mortality  depends  upon  the 
virulence  and  numbers  of  the  organ- 
ism, the  mode  and  time  of  infection, 
and  doubtless  upon  the  vitality  of  the 
chicks. 

“While  a large  percentage  of  in- 
fected chicks  die  under  four  weeks 
of  age,  some  may  survive  infection. 
These  are  likely  to  be  weak  and  stunt- 
ed, and  seem  particularly  susceptible 
to  other  disorders. 

Suggestions  as  to  Possible  Means  of 
Prevention. 

“Thus  far  we  have  not  undertaken 
experiments  bearing  directly  upon  the 
prevent icn  and  cure  of  thi  disease, 
but  in  the  light  of  the  results  secured 
from  experimental  work  already  done 
we  venture  to  offer  the  following  sug- 
gestions 

“1.  The  poultryman  should  learn 
to  recognize  bacillary  white  diarrhea 
both  from  external  symptoms  and 
postmortem  appearances,  as  other 
types  of  diarrheal  disorders  may  re- 
quire entirely  different  treatment. 

“2.  If  the  disease  makes  its  ap- 
pearance among  the  flocks  of  chicks 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  as- 
certain the  source  of  the  infection. 
This  may  be  (a)  breeding  stock  upon 
the  place,  (b)  eggs  for  hatching  se- 
cured from  other  breeders,  or  (c)new- 
ly  hatched  chicks  purchased  from 
others. 

"If  the  breeding  stock  proves  in- 
fected there  are  two  courses  of  pro- 
cedure open;  (a)market  the  entire 
flock  or  refrain  from  using  their  eggs 
for  hatching,  or  (b)  install  trap  nests 
in  the  breeding  pens  and  by  means 
of  accurate  pedigree  records  ascertain 
which  individual  hens  are  producing 
infected  chicks,  and  remove  such  hens 
from  the  breeding  flock. 

“Since  infection  may  be  brought 
upon  the  place  through  purchased 
eggs  or  stock,  such  purchases  should 
be  made  from  farms  where  bacillary 
white  diarrhea  is  not  common. 

“3.  If  white  bacillary  white  diar- 
rhea is  known  to  be  present  on  the 
place  steps  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  the  infection,  and, 
if  possible,  to  effect  a cure.  (As  to 
the  latter  we  do  not  feel  justified  in 
offering  any  suggestion  at  this  time.) 

“Prevention — Since  the  disease  can- 
not, apparently, be  transmitted  through 
the  food  supply  after  the  chicks  have 
reached  the  age  of  three  or  four  days, 
every  means  should  be  pursued  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  the  infection  during 
this  critical  period.  We  suggest: 

The  segregation  of  the  chicks  in 
small  lots  during  this  interval. 

Perfect  disinfection  and  cleanliness 
of  brooders  or  brood  coops. 

Food  and  -water,  supplied  in  such 


My  Big  Poultry 
Book  is  Ready 

SEND  me  your  name  and  address  now  for  my  Big  1910  Free  Book  about  MY  1910 
‘OLD  TRUSTY”  Incubator.  It’s  like  my  Incubator  and  Brooder  Factory — built 
by  practical  people  to  do  the  practical  work.  I write  my  book  every  year  my- 
self— put  my  life-experience  into  each  number — include  the  experience  of  successful 
chicken-raisers^ut  of  the  150,000  who  have  bought  “OLD  TRUSTIES,”  and  this  year 

I give  you  over  200  pages  of  common  sense  on  chicken- 
raising,  illustrated  with  over  1,200  (mostly  new)  pho- 
tographs, which  have  been  sent  me  by  my  friends  from 
all  over  the  world. 

If  you  know  the  kind  of  a book  that  I write  for  you, 
you’ll  want  this  one.  It’s  the  best  I’ve  ever  written. 
Just  write  me,  and  I’ll  send  it  to  you  if  you  are  inter- 
ested in  raising  chickens  for  the  Biggest  Profits. 

M.  M.  Johnson 

(Incubator  Man) 

.GET  MY  PRICE 

Write  Me  a Postal  Now,  or  on  the  Coupon  Below,  and  I’ll  Tell 
You  How  Much  Less  than  $10  It  Will  Be  Anywhere  You  Live; 

All  Freight  Prepaid  by  Me,  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

“Old  Trusty”  is  made  of  California 
Redwood — metal -encased — practically  runs 
itself — double-walled , and  has  a heating  sys- 
tem absolutely  superior  to  any  other  incuba- 
tor, because  the  heat  is  radiated  evenly  in  all 
parts  of  the  egg  chamber.  It  has  a double 
direct-acting  regulator,  so  reliable  that  “Old 
Trusty”  could  actually  be  run  without  using 
a thermometer,  though  equipped  with  best 
one  made.  Patent  jacket,  enclosing  boiler, 
saves  15  to  50  per  cent  of  the  oil.  Nothing 
superfluous — everything  practical.  Every 
part  made  for  use. 


Johnson  Pays\ 
the  Freight 


OMTrusty 


My 

1910 

Safe  and  Certain  Incubator 

It'S  Metal-and-Asbestos-Encased  All  Around  the  California 
Redwood  trom  Top  to  Bottom— Legs  Metal,  Too 

40,  60  or  90  Days 9 Trial 

(Enough  to  get  three  hatches) 

Freight  Prepaid 

To  Your  Railroad  Station  Anywhere  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 

10  Years 9 Guarantee 

(Johnson’s  Own  Guarantee  of  Durability) 

Also  75  Per  Cent  Better  Hatches  Guaranteed  ♦ 

Remember—  I just  ask  you  to  write  me  a postal  card  or  a letter, 
or  the  coupon  below,  and  let  me  send  you  my  new  book,  telling  the 
successful  experiences  of  thousands  of  beginners  and  old-timers 
at  chicken  raising.  You  decide  for  yourself  what  you  think  of 
Johnson  and  his  New  “Old  Trusty”  when  you  read  my  book.  I at 
just  want  you  to  let  me  quote  you  a price  on  an  “Old  Trusty,”  x” 
so  that  you  can  try  it  on  my  plan,  which  is  the  most  liberal  (Ir 
in  the  world.  When  I hear  from  you  I’ll  tell  you  how  B 

much  less  than  $10  an  “Old  Trusty”  will  cost  you,  any-  .9  Bit/,  #¥©1V  I if  M \I 

where  you  live;  and  I’ll  pay  the  freight  to  you  east  of  ty 
the  Rockies  to  let  you  prove  it  out.  Prompt  ship- 
ments,  too. 

Now,  just  write  me,  no  matter  whether  - 
you  are  an  old  friend  of  mine  or  a new  ..V 
friend.  y 

0°  M,  M,  Johnson,  Clay  Center,  Neb, 

IUI  nil  _ I/i hmscnrt  .j/ft  Send  me  Your  New  1910  “Old  Trusty”  Incu- 
■-**  IW§  m WMIIM99rll  bator  Book,  Free,  and  Price  (less  than  $10)— 

, it  Freight  Prepaid  to  my  station. 

y 


y 


Book 

FREE  COUPON 


( Incubator  Man) 


Clay  Center, 
Nebraska  A 

▼ Town 


Name. 


State. 


125  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  Forh^|f) 

Why  pay  more  than  our  price!  If  ordered  together  we  send  | 
both  machines  for  $10.00,  and  pay  all  the  freight  charges  ^ 

Hot  water,  double  walls,  dead-air  space  between,  double  glass  doors,  copper 
tanks  and  boilers,  self-regulating.  Nursery  underneath  the  egg  tray.  Both 
Incubator  and  Brooder  shipped  complete,  with  thermometers,  lamps,  egg- 
! Freight  1)1  testers— all  ready  to  use  when  you  receive  them.  All  machines  guaranteed. 

Paid  d Incubators  are  finished  in  natural  colors  showing  the  high  grade  lumber 

Bused— no  paint  to  cover  inferior  material.  If  you  will  compare  our  machines  with  others  offered  at  anywhere 
■near  our  price,  we  will  feel  sure  of  your  order.  Don’t  buy  until  you  do  this — you’ll  save  money.  It  pays  to  in- 
Ivestigate  the  •‘Wisconsin’ * before  you  buy.  Send  for  the  free  catalog  today,  or  send  in  your  order  and  save  time. 
WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Bon  14  f Rac|ne,  jyis._ 


Wisconsin  Incubators 

are  made  of  California 
Redwood.  Lamps 
are  galvanized  iron. 
O.  K.  Burners.  Taylor 
Thermometers, 


This  Illustration 

shows  the  double  walls 
with  air  space  between 


Wis.  Inc.  Co.  Woodlawn,  Mich. 

Dear  Sir» : — I am  well  pleased  with  your  incubator.  I have 
been  in  the  poultry  business  for  years  and  handled  all  kinds 
of  incubators  and  there  is  only  one  1 like  as  well  as  yours  and 
that  is  a high  priced  machine.  My  poorest  hatch  was  128  from 
130  eggs ; all  nice,  atrong,  healthy  chicks.  WILL  PHILLIPS. 
Wis.  Inc.  Co.  Muscoda,  Wis. 

Dear  Sirs. — Received  incubator  from  you  last  April  and  had 
very  good  success.  From  the  first  hatch  got  109  chicks  from  115 
fertile  eggs.  From  the  second  hatch.  120  chicks  from  124  fer- 
tile eggs.  Am  well  pleased  with  the$10  machines.  Will  hatch  as 
many  as  any  high  priced  machine.  MRS.  HENRY  BECKWITH 


hover  CLOSE-TO-NATURE  RR00DER 

A scientific  invention  very  close  to  nature.  Three  life 
principles  found  in  no  other:  Warmth  by  Conduction;  Ven- 
tilation by  Induction;  Non-Piling-up  by  Construction.  Brood- 
ers for  orchard  and  field  and  Independent  Hovers  for  in- 
stant use  in  box  of  shed.  Not  playthings  or  dollar 
“ Systems  '*  but  big  double  brooders  and  Hovers.  Practical  and  successful.  Double  tops,  triple  flaers  and 
many  other  great  improvements.  Need  little  attention.  Eminently  the  brooder  for  the  busy  man  and  the 
farmer.  Given  a most  remarkable  reception  by  scientific  and  successful  poultrymen.  Brooder  Book  Free. 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  COMPANY,  COLFAX,  IOWA. 


a manner  as  to  prevent  contamination 
by  the  droppings. 

The  use  in  the  brooder  of  a liberal 
amount  of  fine,  absorptive  litter  which 
will  quickly  cover  and  seal  up  the 
(Continued  on  Page  70;) 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  pa>ge  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Price*  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries. 
Coiled  Spring  F*ce  Cc 
B0X41 3 winchester  Ind, 
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Every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  probably  knows  that 
the  most  active  and  growing  agricultural  industry  of  the 
day  is  poultry  raising.  Within  the  last  year  we  have 
greatly  stimulated  this  activity  by  the  publication  of 
the  two  remarkable  hooks  shown  at  the  top  of  this 
advertisement. 

“Poultry  Secrets” 


told  for  the  first  time  the  secret  methods  and  discoveries  of  many  of  the  most  experienced  and  success- 
ful poultry  raisers  of  the  country — secrets  many  of  which  have  been  guarded  and  protected  with  the  utmost  care. 

“The  Corning  Egg-Book” 

published  last  fall  told  the  remarkable  story  of  how  two  city  men  with  only  three  years’  experience  cleared  last  year 
more  than  $12,000.00  from  a small  egg  farm.  For  the  first  time  the  possibilities  of  scientific  egg  raising  were 
placed  before  the  American  public  by  this  remarkable  demonstration. 

Both  of  these  books  have  been  advertised  with  the  Farm  Journal  in  The  Fruit-Grower  within  the  last  twelve 
months,  and  we  now  wish  to  call  attention  to  them  once  more  in  this  page  advertisement.  Our  two  new  offers 
will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  this  page. 


ABOUT  “POULTRY  SECRETS” 

Michael  K.  Boyer,  our  Poultry  Editor 
(known  to  poultrymen  everywhere  as  “Un- 
cle Mike”),  has  collected  a remarkable  list 
of  little  known  or  unknown  methods  and 
discoveries.  We  have  paid  cash  for  many; 
a very  few  have  been  donated ; some  are 
Mr.  Boyer’s  own  treasured  secrets.  All 
have  passed  careful  tests  of  their  practical 
value.  We  give  a PARTIAL  LIST : 

The  Curtiss  60  per  cent  pullet  secret. 
Boyer’s  secret  of  fertile  eggs. 

Felch’s  mating  chart. 

The  “15-cents-a-bushel”  feeding  secret. 
Secret  of  the  Hogan  and  Palmer  Systems. 
Davis’  secret  of  saving  chicks. 

McGrew’s  secret  molting  food. 

Lawney’s  insect  powder  formulas. 
Marshall’s  secret  of  show  bird  Outline  of  the  Philo  System. 

training.  Dr.  Wood’s  egg-food  secret. 

Prof.  Rice’s  fat  hen  secret.  Other  important  feeding  secrets. 

Seeley’s  dry  bran  secret.  Etc.,  etc.  Kohr’s  system  of  selecting  layers. 

This  list  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  show  the  striking  nature  of 
these  disclosures  and  their  enormous  value  to  every  owner  of 
poultry.  The  list  quoted  does  not  mention  a quarter  of  those 
contained  in  the  “Poultry  Secrets”  book.  Some  of  the  best  we 
prefer  not  to  name. 

It  should  be  added  that  purchasers  should  not  hesitate  to 
send  for  “Poultry  Secrets’’;  no  confidence  has  been  violated; 
every  secret  has  been  obtained  in  an  honorable  way. 

We  will  pay  $10.00  for  any  practical  and  valuable  poultry 
secret  not  already  in  this  book.  (Under  this  offer,  25  new  se- 
crets are  included  in  this  last  edition  of  “Poultry  Secrets,  ’ 
which  were  not  included  previously.) 


Isthu  cock  properly  held? 
Read  “ Poultry  Secrets'' 


THE  CORNING  EGG-BOOK 

Tells  HOW  the  Comings,  father  and  son,  cleared  last  year 
$6.41  per  hen  on  1953  laying  pullets,  or  over  $12,000  clear 
profit.  Not  theories,  but  FACTS  ; not  air  castles,  not  expecta- 
tions, but  methods,  tested  and  proved  by  experience.  It  tells 
how  they  found  a market  eager  to  get  choice  eggs  at  high 
prices.  It  tells  how  they  learned  how  to  meet  that  demand 
with  an  unfailing  supply,  in  winter  as  in  summer.  It  tells  of 
their  problems  and  failures,  and  how  they  overcame  them  and 
won  SUCCESS.  It  gives  photographic  pictures  of  their  plant, 
with  working  drawings  of  important  buildings,  etc. 

The  Corning  Egg-Book  tells : 

The  price  paid  for  CORNING  eggs  throughout  the  year. 

The  number  of  eggs  sold  each  month  throughout  the  year. 

How  to  get  the  most  eggs  when  other  people  get  none. 

When  to  hatch  chicks  that  are  to  lay  winter  eggs. 

How  to  grow  juicy  broilers  in  nine  weeks. 

How  to  mix  the  feed  that  makes  the  most  eggs. 

How  to  prevent  the  drafts  that  kill  chickens. 

How  to  save  97  per  cent  of  the  young  chicks. 

How  they  make  hens  attend  strictly  to  business. 

Why  they  raise  only  white-shelled  sterile  eggs. 

How  to  have  May  chicks  laying  eggs  in  October. 

Let  us  emphasize  again,  this  is  not  a 
theoretical  book  on  “how  to  do”  anything, 
but  a record  and  statement  of  cold  facts, 
showing  exactly  how,  last  year,  the  Com- 
ings DID  DO  THESE  THINGS,  and 
made  $12,000,  and  more,  clear  profit.  Fig- 
ures, names,  dates,  photographs  — the 
whole  story. 


A Corning  $b.4-I  profit  pullet 


ABOUT  THE  FARM  JOURNAL 

try  department. 


This  unique  farm  magazine  has  long  been  known  as  the  best  farm  paper  for  poul- 
trymen— that  is,  the  one  which  possessed  the  most  complete  and  valuable  poul- 
In  addition  to  this  it  is  known  throughout  the  country  as  the  best  general  magazine  for  the  rural  or  small  town 
American  home.  It  is  bright,  clever,  clean,  practical,  honest,  avoids  long-winded  essays  on  technical  subjects.  It  smells  of  the  soil,  it 
is  for  everybody  who  lives  in  or  near  the  country,  or  ever  has,  or  ever  expects  to.  It  goes  into  the  finest  country  residences  in  Amer- 
ica, and  even  into  great  city  houses,  as  well  as  into  village  homes  and  scattered  farmhouses.  It  is  33  years  old  this  winter  and  has 
more  than  650,000  subscribers.  IN  A DOZEN  WAYS  IT  WILL  BE  FOUND  UNLIKE  ANY  OTHER  PAPER. 


Offer  and  Coupon  No.  1 


Offer  and  Coupon  No.  2 


.FARM  JOURNAL,  1044  Race  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

For  the  enclosed  50  cents,  send  a copy  of 

and  Farm  Journal  for  two  full  years  to  (Mark  which  Book.) 

Name ...R.  F.  D 

P.  O State 


FARM  JOURNAL,  1044  Race  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

For  the  enclosed  $1.00, -send  “Poultry  Secrets”  and  “Corn- 
ing Egg-Book,”  also  Farm  Journal  four  full  years  to 


Name.. 


n 


P.  O. 


February,  1910 
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The  BEST  Preventive 
and  cure  for 

Group  is 

ERMOZONE 

not  offered  as  a 
“cureall”  forevery 
poultry  disease, 
but  its  uniform 
use  throughout  the 
country,  not  only 
for  Roup,  but  also 
Cholera,  Chicken- 
pox,  Bowel  Com- 
plaint and  other 
diseases  of  a simi- 
lar nature,  emphasizes  its  positive,  indis- 
putable merit.  No  injurious  after-effect. 
It  prevents  and  cures,  and  is  a tonic. 
Sold  in  liquid  or  tablet  at  50c.  Send 
direct  to  us  for  it  if  the  local  dealer  can- 
not supply  you.  Insist  on  getting 

Maker 

There  may  be  pro- 
tein in  a food,  but 
unless  it  is  digestible 
protein  i t won’t 
make  egg's,  nor  fur- 
nish strength  and 
vigor  to  the  hen. 
We  offer  you  in 
Lee’s  KggM  liter 
what  the  scientific 
poultry  men  have 
been  looking  for. 
They  knew  what 
was  needed.  W e 
furnish  it.  Proven 
by  thousands  who  raise  poultry  for  all  there  is  to 
be  gotten  out  of  it— business  poultrymen. 

We  guarantee  it  can  be  fed  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  forms  of  meat  food  at  less  feeding  cost 
and  with  better  results  from  every  standpoint 
Price:  25-lb.  pail,  $2.00 ; 100-lb.  drum,  $7.00, 
freight  paid  in  100-lb.  lots.  Handled  generally 
by  merchants,  but  if  your  dealer  doesn’t  have  it, 
send  your  order  direct  to  us. 

CEO.  H.  LEE  CO. 

1 1 22  Harney  St.  Omaha,  Neb. 

General  Agents  in  all  large  cities.  Write  the 
one  nearest  you,  and  we  will  send  FREE  a 
copy  of  “ Lee’s  Chicken  Talk,”  written  by  Geo. 
H.  Lee,  himself.  Also  1910  Incubator  Catalog. 


Germozone. 


SOONER  or  later,  you  will  own  a Cyphers  Incubator.  Why  not 
start  right?  Cyphers  means  big  hatches  of  healthiest  chicks 
— no  moisture,  heat  or  ventilation  troubles.  Used  by  more 
Government  Experiment  Stations,  Agricultural  Colleges,  Fan- 
ciers and  Practical  Poultry  .raisers 
than  all  other  makes  combined. 

Cyphers  patented  features  found 
in  no  other. 

The  World’s 
Standard  Hatcher 

is  guaranteed  to  you.  You  have 
90  days  to  prove  its  superiority. 

Send  for  160-page  Free  Catalog. 

Address  Nearest  City. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  Department  53, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  New  York  City,  N.  Y. ; Chicago,  111.  1 
Boston,  Mass.  ; Kansas  City,  Mo.  ; Oakland.  Can 


125-Egg  INCUBATOR  and  BROODER 

Absolutely  fire-proof,  weather-proof  Both  For 
rat-proof.  Hot  water,  double  walls,  - ^ 

double  glass  doors,  copper  tanks,  sclf-regulat- 1 5(JC 
»ng,  high  grade  lumber  Only  Brooder  “Iron-  B 
Clad”  all  over.  For  indoor  or  outdoor  use.  ■ ■■ 

Sold  on  “Ironclad”  guaran-  

tee.  Covered  with  Galvanized  Iron. 
Don’t  buy— get  our  catalog  first. 

American  Brooder  Co.,  Box  27  .Racine,  Wis. 


Fr*  ght 
Paid 


HERE’S  CERTAINTY 

For  beginner,  old-timer— every- 
body. Don’t  guess  or  experiment 
—don’t  have  mishaps.  The  16- 
year-old 

SUCCESSFUL 
Incubators  and  Brooders 

make  you  sure.  Thousands  have 
proved  them  the  world’s  greatest.  Booklet  on  “Proper  ■ 
Care  and  Feeding  of  Chicks,  Ducks,  and  Turkeys,  10c.  I 
50c  Poultry  paper  1 year.  25c.  Catalog  free. 

Des  Moines  Incubator  Co.,  l£42nd  St.,  Des  Moines,  fowal 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

Lots  of  eggs  If  you  feed  green  bone  fresh  cut.  Its  egg- 
producing  value  is  four  times  that  of  grain  Eggs  more 
fertile,  chicks  more  vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls 
heavier,  profits  larger. 

MANN’S  lmaotde!lt  Bone  Cutter 

makes  bone  cutting  simple,  easy  and 
rapid  Cuts  all  bone  with  adhearing  meat 
and  gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days'  Free 
Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Don't  buy  , 
a cutter  without  trying  it-  Send  for  free  \ 

Book. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO. 

Box  106*  Milford,  Mass. 


DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Thoroughly  test  a ‘‘Dandy’’  Green 
bone  Cutter.  Try  green  bone— it’s 
a cheap  chicken  feed.  Increase 
your  egg  supply.  Write  f r cata- 


log. Stratton  tt fg.  Co.,  Box  114,  Brie,  Pa* 


YourNameWill  Get  $2  Eggs 

For  SO  Cents  Per  Sitting 

1 will  sell  2 sittings  of  full  blood  Single  Comb  Brown 
or  White  Leghorn  Eggs  for  $1  for  the  2 sittings.  Not 
less  than  2 sittings  sold.  Eggs  by  the  100,  S5.  Full 
blood  W hite  oi  Barred  Plymouth  Roc  k or  Rhode  Is- 
land Reds  oi  Silvei  or  White  Wyandotte  or  W.  Or- 
pington or  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  or  Single 
Comb  Black  Minoica  Eggs,  SI  per  sitting;  by  the  100, $7. 
Large  Bronze  or  White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs,  S3  for 
10  Eggs.  Large  White  Pekin  Duck  Eggs,  $1  for  10  Eggs. 

100  egg  Old  Trusty  Incubator,  and  100  Chick  Brood- 
er, delivered  at  your  R.  R.  station,  both  for  $14  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  is  a rare  chance  to 
get  a start  or  extra  fine  stock  and  a good  Incubator. 

Send  Post,  Office  order  on  St.  Louis  and  have  your 
orders  booked  early. 

W.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN,  (The  Perfect  Chick  Fred  Man) 
KIRKWOOD.  St  Louis  County.  MO. 
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droppings.  For  this  purpose  we  have 
used  alfalfa  meal  with  much  satis- 
faction. 

Raise  and  maintain  the  vigor  and 
vitality  of  the  breeding  stock  and 
chicks  by  every  reasonable  means 
known  to  the  poultryman. 

% 

Method  in  Brooding  Chicks. 

Equal  in  importance  to  the  success- 
ful hatching  of  chickens  is  the  method 
of  brooding.  There  are  four  ways 
of  brooding  chickens,  writes  Prof.  J. 
E.  Rice  of  Cornell  University  Experi- 
ment Station.  First,  long  house,  with 
hot  water  pipes,  which  is  particu- 
larly intended  for  raising  chickens 
during  the  winter.  Second,  the  out- 
door brooder  holding  50  to  100  chick- 
ens, intended  primarily  for  the  smaller 
poultry  farms.  Third,  the  long  house 
heated  with  individual  indoor  brood- 
ers, which  is  a combination  of  the 
first  and  second  types  and  has  the 
advantage  of  saving  labor,  but  the  dis- 
advantage of  difficulty  in  keeping  pure 
air.  A fourth  type,  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  very  much  to  be  preferred, 
except,  possibly,  for  winter  broilers, 
is  the  colony  house  with  an  indoor 
b;  coder. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  are 
that  the  houses  are  portable  and  can 
spring,  where  they  can  be  easily  cared 
for  and  moved  to  the  meadows,  pas- 
tures, orchards  and  corn  fields  later 
in  the  season.  If  these  houses  are 
built,  as  they  should  be,  8 feet  square, 
they  are  large  enough  to  be  used  the 
year  round,  so  there  is  no  idle  capital 
invested.  Such. a house  will  accommo- 
date 15  fowls  for  egg  production  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  makes  a nice  breed- 
ing pen.  / 

The  house  we  use  is  built  on  run- 
ners one  foot  high  which  form  the 
sills  on  two  sides.’  The  advantage  is 
that  the  chickens  have  the  benefit  of 
a cool,  shady  place  during  hot  weather 
and  a quick  retreat  from  the  hawks. 
A point  of  no  little  importance  is, 
that  rats  and  other  vermin  cannot  use 
it  as  a breeding  and  biding  place,  as 
they  do  with  all  types  of  brooder 
and  colony  houses  close  to  the 
ground.  This  particular  type  of  house 
we  heat  with  gasoline  heaters  especial- 
ly designed  for  the  purpose. 

Gasoline  has  two  decided  advan- 
tages over  kerosene.  First,  it  fur- 
nishes a much  higher  heat,  so  that 
we  can  keep  200  chickens  instead  of 
50  in  a flock  without  crowding.  We 
therefore  save  about  three-quarters 
the  labor  of  feeding,  watering  and 
caring  for  the  chickens.  Second,  the 
five-gallon  tank  of  gasoline  in  the 
peak  of  the  building  does  not  need  to 
be  refilled  more  than  once  in  two 
or  three  weeks,  depending  upon  the 
weather.  There  being  no  wick  to 
trim,  the  heat  system  therefore  re- 
quires scarcely  any  attention  from 
one  week  to  another.  The  house  is 
provided  with  both  cloth  and  glass 
in  front.  The  glass  window  furnishes 
warmth  and  sunshine  necessary  to 
the  health  and  dryness  of  the  cloth 
gives  ventilation. 

% 

The  Care  of  Pekin  Ducks. 

The  reason  why  so  many  people 
fail  with  ducks  is  because  they  don’t 
understand  what  is  required  in  the 
way  of  food  and  care. 

The  Pekin  is,  when  properly  man- 
aged, the  most  profitable  market  duck 
in  the  world.  But  they  are  less  hardy 
than  either  the  Rouen  or  Indian  Run- 
ner, and  not  so  capable  of  shifting  for 
themselves. 

Some  people  imagine  that  all  a 
duck  needs  is  a little  grain  twice  a 
day  and  some  water  to  drink  and 
“paddle”  in.  They  will  even  feed  the 
little  ducklings  whole  wheat  and  oats. 

We  hope  that  none  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  readers  have  ever  tried  to 
raise  Pekins  that  way,  for  if  they  have, 
the  chances  are  that  failure  resulted. 

The  writer  has  kept  the  Imperial 
Pekin  ducks  for  a number  of  years, 
and  will  say  that  they  are  easily  rais- 


ed, and  very  profitable.  When  the 
ducklings  are  well  fed  they  grow  fast- 
er than  any  young  fowl  that  we  know 
of. 

Don’t  keep  ducks  in  the  chicken 
house.  A Pekin  duck  will  not  thrive 
when  kept  with  other  fowls.  Provide  a 
good,  dry  place  for  them.  They  can 
neither  endure  cold  or  dampness.  The 
floor  should  be  covered  several  inches 
deep  with  clean,  dry  litter  from  barn 
floor.  Change  it  often  if  necessary.  In 
cold  weather  when  the  snow  is  deep 
our  ducks  are  kept  housed  both  day 
and  night,  same  as  the  chickens. 

A duck’s  feet  are  very  tender,  and 
if  allowed  to  go  out  on  the  frozen 
ground  when  the  mercury  is  at  zero 
(or  even  a little  above)  they  hobble 
around  as  if  their  backs  were  broken. 

•It  pays  to  take  good  care  of  the 
ducks  during  the  winter,  because,  if 
neglected,  a Pekin  duck  will  not  be- 
gin laying  very  early  in  the  spring,  nor 
will  she  lay  as  many  eggs  as  she 
otherwise  would. 

A Pekin  duck  will  lay  anywhere 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
eggs  a year,  according  to  the  care 
she  receives. 

Unlike  other  fowls,  the  Pekin  duck 
must  be  fat  in  order  to  lay  well.  They 
will  sometimes  begin  laying  as  early 
as  February  1st.  They  are  large  feed- 
ers, but  their  food  need  not  be  ex- 
pensive. They  thrive  better  on  food 
that  is  not  too  highly  concentrated. 
Don’t  feed  much  whole  corn  nor  any 
other  whole  grain  unless  it  is  cooked 
or  scalded.  A duck  has  no  crop  and 
they  eat  very  little  grit  that  is  sharp 
enough  to  grind  whole  grain.  Coarse 
sand  (not  gravel)  and  coal  cinders 
should  be  kept  within  reach  at  all 
times.  When  these  cannot  be  had, 
something  else  should  take  their  place. 

Cooked  vegetables,  mixed  with  corn 
meal  and  bran,  is  better  for-  ducks 
than  all  grain.  Raw  cabbage,  refuse 


¥ of  pet  RfWlk  * Profitable  Poultry.” 
L/dlcol  DUUK  Best  published.  De- 
scribes most  successful  Poultry  Farm.  46 
VARIETIES  pure  bred  poultry,  beautiful, 
hardy  and  money  makers;  thousands  to 
choose  from.  LOWEST  PRICE  on  fowls, 
eyrtrs,  incubators,  etc.  Sent  for  4 cents. 
Berry’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  94,  Clarinda,  la. 


JG  RR  FFD^  Fine  Pure-bred  chickens, 
ducks. geese  and  turkeys. 
Northern  raised,  hardy  and  very  beautiful. 
Fowls,  eggs  and  incubators  at  low  prices. 
Ameiica  s greatest  poultry  farm.  Send  4c 
for  fine  80-page  16th  Annual  Poultry  Book. 
H.  F.  NEIBERT,  Box  978,  Mankato,  Minn. 


IQ  Leading  Varieties  of  pure  bred 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys; 
also  Holstein  cattle.  Prize  winning  stock. 
Oldest  and  largest  poultry  farm  In  the 
northwest.  Stock,  eggs  and  Incubators 
at  low  prices.  Send  4 cents  for  catalog. 
LARKIN  ic  ILEKZBEKG,  Box  41  Mankato,  Minn. 


GET  EGGS  NOW 

H iiinplirey’H  newest  book,  “The  (ioltlen 
Egt,”  will  show  you  howto  get  egg*  ail 
winter,  and  from  150  to  250  eggN  n lien  a 
year.  I will  give  you,  FR^’E,  my  secret 
of  reducing  feeding  cost  one  half  and  of 
doubling  your  poultry  income. 
Humphrey,  Union  Street  Factory,  Joliet,  III. 
Where  Humphrey’s  Bone  Cutters,  Clover  Cutters, 
Brooders  and  other  Poultry  Helps  are  made. 


To  Fence  Hilly  Farms 

Use  CARTER’S  wire  fence  machine.  Makes  per- 
fect fence;  tight  wrap;  any  size  wire  or  mesh; 
lasts  longest  and  cosis  much  less  than  factory 
fence.  Repairs  old  fences.  Write  this  day  for 
special  price  on  Machine,  on  FARM  GATES, 
and  on  wire  needed.  Descriptive  Booklet, 
Testimonials,  etc.  FREE.  Write  to-day. 
CARTER  WIRE  FENCE  MACHINE  CO., 
Box2A1-CMt.  Sterling,  Ohio. 


Gents  a Rod 

For  22-in.  Hog  Fence ; 1 5 3-4c  f or 
26-Inch;  18  3-4c  tor  31-inch;  22c 
tor  34-inch;  25c  for  a 47-inch 
Farm  Fence.  60-inch  Poultry 
Fence  83c.  Sold  on  30  days 
trial.  80  rod  6pool  Ideal  Barb 
Wire  $1. 05  Catalogue  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

BOX  103  MUNCIE,  IMP. 


Don’t  Rust  Farm  Fence 


Extra  heavily  galvan- 
ized. Sold  direct  to 
farmers  at  manufactur- 
ers’ prices.  30 days'  free 
trial.  Freight  prrpr id. 
Also  Pou'try  and  Orna- 
mental Wire  and  Iron 
Fences.  Catalogue  free. 
Write  for  special  offer. 
The  Ward  Fence  Co., 
Box  310  Decatur, Ind. 


Divinia’s  BARRED  ROCKS 

I have  choice  breeding  stock  for  sale,  and  will 
have  eggs  for  hatching.  My  breeding  pens  are 
fully  described  in  a beautiful  little  booklet,  fully 
illustrated  from  photographs  of  high-scoring  birds. 
This  booklet  is  free  for  the  asking — and  it’s  a 
beauty,  too.  Send  for  it  NOW. 

S.  T.  DIVINIA,  Station  B,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


The  Mill ion  Dollar 
Bonded  Incubator* 

There  is  only  one— The  Sure  Hatch.  It  is  in  a class  by  itself.  No 

other  incubator  is  built  of  such  high  grade  materials.  No  other  has  such  a 
record  of  results  in  hatching,  nor  such  a liberal  guarantee.  Every  purchaser 
of  a Sure  Hatch  Incnbator  actually  receives  a $1,000,000  Surety  Bond  issued 
by  the  great  Bankers’  Surety  Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  That  bond 
places  the  entire  resources  of  this  great  corporation  behind  the  &nre 
Hatch  Guarantee. 

No  other  incubator  is  good  enough  for  Bonding  Companies  to  risk  their 
money  in  backing.  The  Bcnkers’  Surety  Company  could  not  afford 
to  let  their  name  be  used,  .et  alone  back  up  our  guarantee  if  the 
Sure  Hatch  were  not  the  best  Incubator  on  the  market.  They 
didn’t  agree  to  issue  bonds  on  the  Sure  Hatch  without  nrst 
looking  into  the  machine,  it’s  construction  and  record. 

Now,  can  you  see  any  chance  to  lose  on  an  offer  like  that 
when  we  pay  the  freight  and  allow  you  60  days’  F ree  trial? 
Write  to-day  for  complete  information  about  the  only 
bonded  Incubator  and  for  Free  Poultry  Book. 

Sore  Hatch  Incubator  Co. 

Box  47  Fremont,  Neb. 


Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  20,  1909. 

MJan.  1st  I had  27  hens.  Since  then 
I have  hatched  over  500  chicks.  Sold 
$108.00  worth  of  broilers  and  eggs  and 
have  at  least  350  chickens  left.  I have  tried 
three  other  incubators  but  I consider  the 
Sure  Hatch  best  and  easiest  to  run.” 

MISS  L.  A.  POPE. 


apples,  potatoes,  turnips,  etc,  take  the 
place  of  grass  when  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow.  Ducks  must  have 
something  green  or  they  will  lose 
their  appetite.  Bran  is  an  important 
factor  in  duck  feeding.  Bran  and  corn 
meal,  equal  parts,  with  a little  salt 
added,  then  moistened  with  hot  water, 
is  a staple  feed  here.  Where  a large 
number  of  ducks  are  kept,  it  is  not 
always  convenient  to  cook  vegetables. 
But  we  try  to  have  a variety,  because 
it  is  not  advisable  to  confine  a duck 
or  any  other  fowl  to  one  kind  of  feed. 
Boiled  oats  mixed  with  a little  corn 
meal  and  bran  is  sometimes  fed  to 
furnish  a change  in  the  ration.  Also, 
scalded  corn.  Cooked  pumpkins, 
thickened  with  bran,  is  a favorite  mix- 
ture. We  feed  our  ducks  all  they  will 
eat  up  clean,  three  times  a day  in 


Send  for  Booklet 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

Heave,  Cough  A 
Distemper  Cure 
or  Money  Back. 


Newton’s 

Guaranteed 


$ 1 .00  per  can,  at  dealers,  or 
tss  Paid.  18  Yrs’  Sale. 
NEWTON  REMEDY  CO. 


Express  Paid.  18  Yrs’  Sale. 
Til 

Toledo,  Ohio, 


^GRAPEVINES 

69Varieties.  AlsoSmall  Frults.Trees  Ac.  Bescnoot- 
edstock.  Genuine, cheap  2samplevinesmailed forlJo. 
JDesc.  price-list  free.  ttH  18  KO KM  II  & SON,  Fredonia,  1 . — * 


^jJSORBINE 


Will  reduce  inflamed,  strained* 
swollen  Tendons,  .Ligaments, 
Muscles  or  Bruises,  Cure  the 
Lameness  ami  fetop  pain  fr'*m  a 
Splint, kide  Hone  or  Bone  Spavin 
No  blister,  no  hair  gone.  Horse  can  be 
used.  Horse  Book  2 D free.  $2.00  a 

bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

ABSORBINE,JR.,for  mankind.SL 
Reduces  Strained  Torn  Ligaments, En- 
larged glands,  veins  or  muscles — heals 
ulcere — allays  pain.  Book  Free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  34  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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winter,  besides  the  raw  vegetables. 
Keep  the  drinking  vessels  as  clean 
as  possible  by  scalding  every  day,  and 
give  the  ducks  fresh  water  with  every 
meal.  The  water  should  be  placed 
in  vessels  that  cannot  be  overturned. 
In  cold  weather  we  give  our  ducks 
warm  water  to  drink. 

If  you  have  any  green  rye  in  winter 
cut  some  of  it  for  the  ducks.  It  will 
keep  for  some  time  when  frozen.  Pro- 
cure your  breeding  stock  of  someone 
in  your  own  locality  if  possible,  be- 
cause ducks'  cannot  endure  close  con- 
finement as  well  as  some  other  fowls. 
They  will  not  eat  and  therefore  lose 
weight  rapidly  in  transit.  The  writer 
has  no  stock  for  sale.  Will  give  our 
method  of  feeding  ducklings  later. 

ANNA  WADE  GALLIGHER. 

it 

Breeding  for  Eggs. 

With  eggs  selling  at  very  high 
prices  it  is  little  wonder  that  shrewd 
poultrymen — and  women — everywhere 
are  giving  more  thought  to  the  sub- 
ject of  breeding  for  egg  production. 
There  is  no  reason  why  everyone  who 
keeps  even  a few  fowls  should  not 
strive  to  breed  from  the  hens  which 
lay  the  most  eggs.  We  all  appreciate 
that  not  every  Jersey  cow  is  a good 
milker,  and  that  only  by  testing  can 
one  ascertain  which  are  the  profitable 
members  of  the  herd.  But  most  poul- 
trymen have  overlooked  the  fact  that 
there  is  this  same  difference  among 
fowls,  and  they  breed  from  the  good 
and  bad  indiscriminately. 

Some  remarkable  statements  are 
now  going  the  rounds  as  to  records 
of  egg  production,  showing  that  there 
is  a great  field  for  work  in  breeding 
egg-producers.  The  late  Prof.  Gowell, 
of  the  Maine  Experiment  Station,  be- 
gan a most  remarkable  work,  and  the 
station  authorities  are  continuing  this 
work.  Many  hens  were  produced 
there  which  laid  200  eggs  a year. 

A recent  issue  of  Reliable  Poultry 
Journal  referred  to  what  is  claimed 
tc  be  the  best  egg-producer  in  the 
world,  a Barred  Plymouth  Rock  hen 
named  Louise,  which  has  a record  of 
236  eggs  in  one  year.  She  was  broody 
three  times,  but  never  Est  more  than 
ten  days  on  this  account. 

With  all  the  evidence  that  has  been 
submitted,  it  would  seem  that  moTe 
attention  should  be  paid  to  selecting 
the  right  kind  of  breeding  stock.  Get 
some  trap  nests  this  season  and  find 
out  which  hens  are  laying  the  eggs, 
and  start  a breeding  plan  which  will 
increase  the  productiveness  of  your 
flock. 

it  it 

A Successful  Automobile  School. 

The  new  automobile  school  at 
Highland  Park  College,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  has  met  with  unprecedented 
success.  Almost  one  hundred  stu- 
dents are  registered  in  this  depart- 
ment alone.  The  new  quarter  opens 
February  22d,  and  continues  twelve 
weeks.  The.  chauffeurs’  course  may 
be  completed  in  three  months,  and 
the  tuition  is  only  $40.  The  student 
not  only  learns  how  to  drive  an  au- 
tomobile, but  he  learns  how  to  make 
all  ordinary  repairs  on  his  machine. 
It  would  pay  any  owner  of  an  auto- 
mobile to  take  this  course.  He  could 
save  enough  in  repairs  on  his  auto- 
mobile in  three  months  to  pay  for  the 
entire  expense  of  the  course.  The 
college  has  one  of  the  best  equipped 
machine  shops  in  the  country  and  is 
well  provided  with  different  makes  of 
automobiles.  The  college  also  offers 
an  automobile  machinists’  course  that 
may  be  completed  in  one  year,  or 
forty-eight  weeks.  Anyone  interested 
ir.  a chauffeur’s  course  or  in  any 
branch  of  engineering  work  should 
write  to  the  college  for  a catalogue. 

} What  spraying  materials  will  you 
use  this  season?  Better  order  early 
I and  thus  save  the  loss  and  annoyance 
of  delayed  shipments. 

Dr.  Ball,  in  his  excellent  article 
in  the  January  issue,  says  one  gasoline 
engine  spraying  outfit  will  handle 
from  ten  to  twenty  acres  in  spraying 
for  codling  moth.  Now,  figure  up, 
friends,  how  much  you  are  trying  to 
spray  with  your  outfit.  Are  you  over- 
loading it? 


The  Barred  Rock 
Purpose  Fowl 

By  S.  T.  Divinia 


There  are  three  markets  for 
the  poultry  product — meat,  eggs 
and  fancy  breeding  birds.  While 
these  markets  have  already 
reached  profitable  proportions, 
we  may  expect 
still  greater  ad- 
vances in  the  near 
future.  The  price 
of  poultry  will  no 
doubt  keep  pace 
with  the  price  of 
other  meat  pro-  * 
ducts,  while  it  ft 
looks  now  as  if 

eggs  might  reach  the  half-dollar  as 
a steady  price  per  dozen. 

Some  poultry  raisers  give  all  their 
attention  to  the  production  of  broil- 
ers, others  specialize  on  eggs,  while 
still  others  cater  to  the  demand  for 
fancy  breeding  birds.  Comparatively 
few  cater  to  the  all-round  work.  It  is 
now  known  that  the  three  branches 
of  poultry-raising  can  be  carried  on 
together  and  by  supplying  all  three 
markets  one  can  secure  an  income  ex- 
tending through  every  month  of  the 
year. 


As  An  All- 
for  Farmers 


The  City  Man 

^ eggs  cost  more  each  year. 

J<1  V This  is  true,  yet  thousands 
and  thousands  of  city  folk  j 
keep  poultry  to  produce  the  family  j 
supply.  The  raising  of  poultry  and 
the  production  of  eggs  increases  each 
year.  The  demand  grows  faster 
than  the  production.  Result — 

THE  PRICE  COES  UP| 

The  poultry  industry  has  greater  possibilities 
than  ever  before  and  it’s  profitable  on  either 
small  or  large  scale.  Geo.  II.  Lee  has  been  a poul- 
try raiser  for  25  years  and  invented  appliance  , lie 
couldn’t  buy.  The  same  mechanical  means  that 
he  perfected  are  used  by  succe; . .ml  poultrymen 
everywhere.  Lee’s  “Chicken  Talk”  is  a book 
written  by  him.  Valuable.  Free  copy,  arid  1910 
Incubator,  Brooder  and  Poultry  Supply  Catalog 
mailed  postpaid.  Ask  for  it  to-d.:y. 

Geo.  H.  Lee  Co.,  1122  Harney  St.,  Omaha,  Neb,  I 


To  succeed  with  all  these  branches 
of  the  poultry  business  we  must  have 
a fowl  suited  for  all  three  markets. 
In  the  production  of  the  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rock  the  poultry  fathers,  have 
given  us  the  very  bird  we  need  for 
this  three-fold  market. 

They  considered  the  Asiatic  breeds 
too  heavy  and  sluggish  for  the  great- 
est egg  production,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  Mediterranean  class  was  too 
small  for  profitable  broilers  and  roast- 
ers. The  problem,  therefore,  was  to 
oroduce  a fowl  that  would  combine 


GLENDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

White  Wyandottes  and 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 

No  better  birds  In  America.  Our  blr<Js 
won  high  honors  at  the  Port  Huron  show 
that  has  just  closed.  In  one  of  the  hottest 
competitions  that  has  ever  been  in  that 
show  room.  Our  birds  are  snow  white. 
Red  eyes.  Yellow  legs.  Fine  shape  and 
size.  Remarkable  layers.  Some  choice 
yearling  hens,  and  pullets  for  sale  at 
low  figures.  WE  DO  NOT  BELIEVE 
IN  EXORBITANT  PRICES.  Just  to  get 
acquainted,  eggs  from  our  best  pens,  for 
all  orders  received  during  February. 
$1.50  per  15.  Fertility  and  safe  arrival 
assured.  Orders  will  be  filled  and 
shipped  when  requested.  Mammoth 
WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS,  from 
Toms  and  Hens  scoring  95  to  96  1-2,  $2.50 
per  9.  Limited  number.  Forty  acres 
devoted  to  our  birds.  Over  500  to  select 
from.  Perfect  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
R.  F.  D.  No.  3.  ATKINS.  MICH. 


$3,600 


^ NET  PROFIT  FROM  30  HENS  IN  ONE  SEASON  ON 
A LOT  24x40.  IT  IS  NOT  AN  EXPERIMENT,  IT  HAS 

been  done  on  the  Keller strass  Farm 


My  New  Poultry  Book 


Covers  all  branches  necessary  for  Success 
with  Poultry.  It  tells  you  what  I have 
done.  It  was  written  from  actual  experience. 


IT  TELLS  YOU  HOW- 

HOW  I made  $3,600.00  in  one  season  from  thirty  hens  on  a lot 
24x40  by  feeding  them  the  scraps  from  my  table  three  times 
a day.  The  test  was  made  to  show  what  can  be  done  on  a 
city  lot  as  well  as  on  a farm.  I also  furnish  you  the  names 
of  the  parties  who  paid  me  over  $2,000.00  for  the  eggs  alone 
from  these  thirty  hens,  for  reference,  which  is  evidence  un- 
disputable.  Remember  this  book  is  written  by  a man  who 
has  had  the  actual  experience. 

HOW  I make  my  chickens  weigh  two  and  one-half  pounds  when 
they  are  eight  weeks  old. 

HOW  I prepared  my  chickens  for  show  room  so  that  I won  over 
90  per  cent  of  all  the  blue  ribbons  that  were  offered  during 
1907  and  1908,  the  last  season  that  I showed.  A “secret” 
that  has  never  been  published  before. 

HOW  I built  my  indoor  and  outdoor  brooders  for  85  cents  each, 
to  be  used  either  as  fireless  or  with  heat  in  them  and  plans 


HOW  I raise  ninety-eight  chickens  out  of  a hundred  that  I hatch. 
HOW  I took  a flock  of  chickens  and  made  them  lay  $68  worth  of 
eggs  per  hen  in  ten  months! 

HOW  1 keep  my  male  birds  from  fighting  without  injuring  them. 
HOW  I raised  the  five  chickens  I sold  to  Madame  Paderewski  for 
$7,500.00. 

HOW  I feed  my  chickens  for  egg  production. 

HOW  I keep  my  chickens  healthy  and  free  from  sickness. 

HOW  I select  a good  laying  hen  from  the  poor  layer. 

HOW  I break  up  my  broody  hens  without  injuring  them. 

HOW  I pack  my  eggs  so  they  will  stay  fresh. 

HOW  I mate  up  my  chickens  for  breeding  and  fertility. 

HOW  I run  my  incubators  and  supply  moisture. 

HOW  I raised  my  famous  $10,000.00  hen  “Peggy. 

HOW  I build  my  hen  houses  and  plans  for  the  same. 

HOW  I bred  in  my  big  egg-laying  strain. 

It  also  tells  about  broiler  plants,  egg  plants,  and  remember, 
there  is  also  an  article  in  this  book  called  “Two  Years  on  the 
Kellerstrass  Poultry  Farm,”  which  explains  hundreds  of  things 
fust  what  we  do  in  two  years  on  the  farm,  or  in  other  words  a 
two  years’  course  on  the  “World’s  Greatest  Poultry  Plant.  This 
is  the  greatest  article  ever  written  by  a real  practical  poultryman. 

Remember,  this  book  was  written  by  a man  who  has  sold  the 
highest  priced  chickens  in  the  world,  who  also  sold  $68.00  worth 
of  eggs  per  hen  from  a flock  of  hens  in  one  season;  in  fact  if 
vnu  breed  a chicken  of  any  kind  you  know  my  reputation  as  a 
breeder.  This  is  the  first  time  I have  ever  offered  tc|  sell  any  of 
my  “methods  or  secrets”  to  the  breeder  or  to  the  public. 


for  the  same. 

IF  YOU  RAISE  CHICKENS  OF  ANY  KIND  YOU  NEED  THIS  BOOK 


Try  My  Way  anti  You  Can  Raise  Them  By  the  Thousands. 


READ  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY 

Worth  $1,000.00. 

Kellerstrass  Farm,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  I received  your  book  sent  me  Saturday  A.  M.  It 

would  have  been  worth  to  me  $500.00,  if  I had  had  it  last  spring. 
“Good  Book”  Common  Sense,  brained  by  hard-earned  experience. 
Worth  $1,000.00  to  me.  Respt.,  (Signed)  L.  R.  HAYWARD. 

263  Eggs  in  272  Days. 

Ernest  Kellerstrass,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir;  I herewith  inclose  you  affidavit,  also  trap  nest 
record  of  the  Kellerstrass  Strain  Crystal  White  Orpington  Hen, 
register  No.  503,  that  laid  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  (263) 
eggs  in  272  days.  (Signed)  P.  J.  HARLLEE, 

Chattahoochee,  Ga. 

Saves  Thirty  Million  Chicks’  Lives  Annually. 

The  simplest  sort  of  thing — common  black  dirt — -has  solved 
the  problem  of  eradicating  a chicken  disease  which  cost  thirty 
million  chicks’  lives  annually,  a disease  which  scientists  of  the 
national  and  state  experiment  stations  have  been  studying  with- 
out success  for  ten  years.  Ernest  Kellerstrass,  the  Kansas  City 
poultry  fancier,  found  the  secret. — St.  Louis  Republic. 

231  Eggs  Per  Bird. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Kellerstrass: 

I have  sixteen  of  your  hens  that  averaged  two  hundred  and 
thirty-one  (231)  eggs  per  bird  in  twelve  months 

LAWRENCE  JACKSON,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
$68.00  Worth  of  Eggs  Per  Hen. 

Ernest  Kellerstrass,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  Congratulations  jn  the  splendid  showing  you  have 

made  by  selling  $68.00  worth  of  eggs  per  hen  from  thirty  hens 
In  one  season.  (Signed)  G.  M.  CURTIS- 

Editor  Reliable  Poultry  Journal,  Quincy,  111. 


Good,  Sound  Logie.  Winchester,  Kans. 
Dear  Sir:  Received  your  book  all  O.  K.  this_A.  M.,  and  find 

same  very  interesting  and  full  of “ OH  vI’^FORSYT HE." 

More  Than  My  Money’s  Worth. 

Mr.  Ernest  Kellerstrass,  Kansas  City  Mo.  , . . 

Dear  Sir-  I consider  your  book  chuck  full  of  valuable  infor- 
mation for  any  one,  especially  a beginner.  I have  already  re- 
ceived more  than  my  money’s  worth,  and  have  only  read  about 
one-third  of  the  book.  Yours  respectfully, 

one  third  oi  me  u (Jgned)  GEO.  W.  BEN CKEN STEIN. 

Best  Book  on  Poultry. 

Adah,  Pa.,  Oct.  20th,  1909. 

Mr  Ernest  Kellerstrass,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  . , ,,  . T 

Dear  Friend:  The  book  at  hand.  It  is  the  best  book  that  I 

ever  opened  on  poultry  talk.  I think  every  person  that  has  a 

bird  on  his  lot  or  farm  should  have  one  of  these  books.  I was 

surprised  when  I read  where  you  opened  those  chicks  and  found 

lath  nails  and  tacks  in  their  craws.  I never  heard  of  such  a 

thing-  it  stands  to  reason  that  would  kill  them.  Yours  truly 
thing,  it  stanus  lo  (Signed)  H.  M.  GROVER. 


Nov.  8th,  1909. 

It  is  worth  many 


Worth  Many  Times  the  Price. 

95  Orange  Ave..  Irvington,  N.  J., 

Ernest  Kellerstrass. 

Dear  Sir:  Received  your  poultry  book, 

times  the  price  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  everyone  handling 
chickens  as  it  contains  information  that  would  take  many  years 
to  learn.'  I remain,  Yours  very  Wuly^  jqhn  SBNpELDBR_ 

Best  Dollar’s  Worth.  Oct.  16th,  1909. 

Mr'  Sir? 5 ’RefJvfd  y^ur  took  ali  right.  Am  well  pleased  with 

book;  best  dollar’s  worth  I 
have  ever  received.  Tours  truly, 

(Signed)  CHAS.  P.  GOETZ 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Common-Sense  Methods. 

Springfield,  111..  Jan.  29th,  1910. 

Mr.  Ernest  Kellerstrass.  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  T received  your 

poultrv  book  the  27th  inst.,  it  is 
full  of  good  common  sense  meth- 
ods, that  one  can  acquire  in  no 
other  way  than  by  actual  expe- 
rience  in  breeding  and  caring  for 
fowls.  I am  very  well  pleased 
with  it.  Yours  truly. 

W.  H.  HARBISON. 

338  S.  Douglas  Ave. 


Send  $1.0»--and  a Cony  of  the  Latest  Revised  Edition  of  the  Book  Will  be  Sent  You  by  Return  Mail.  . 

Address  ERNEST  KELLERSTRASS,  Publisher,  510  Eighty-Sixth  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

NOTE:  Ask  any  editor  of  any  Poultry  Journal  or  any  “licensed”  poultry  judge  as  to  my  reputation  as  a ' r. 
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February, 1910  THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Yearly  Page  140 


bullets  raised  by  the  Qtund  Method.  Began  laying  at 
five  months  old  and  laid  232  to  255  eggs  each  in  one  year. 

'T'HE  GRUNDY  METHOD  makes  poultry  raising  a dif- 
* ferent  business.  Thousands  of  farmers  and  town  lot 
poultry  raisers  are  now  making  their  hens  pay  a yearly 
prof’  of  over  H each  by  this  famous  method.  Send  for 

proof.  F.  GRUNDY,  Poultry  Expert,  Morrisonville,  111. 


French  Quality  Reds 


Highest  possible  awards  at  Alaska- Yukon- 
Pacific  Exposition.  Madison  Square  Garden, 
Boston,  Detroit,  Chicago  and  Indianapolis. 

Mating  List,  showing  photos  of  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  etc.,  ready  by  Feb.  15th.  Send 


for  one. 


R.  S.  FRENCH 


FLUSHING. 


Box  355, 


MICHIGAN 


Turkeys  and  Chickens 


Mammoth  Bronze  and  White  Holland,  Pen 
No.  1.  $2.50  per  12;  No.  2,  $2.00  per  12  eggs. 
Narragansetts  and  Bourbon  Reds,  Pen  No.  1, 
$2.00  per  12;  No.  2.  $2.50  per  12  eggs.  Barred 
Rocks.  White  Rocks,  Light  Brahmas.  Sil- 


i wui\o,  v\  luir  xw«m_ino,  Light  Brahmas,  S fi- 
xers and  White  Wyandottes,  Black  Langs- 
hans.  Buff  Orpingtons,  Pen  No.  1.  $1.50  per 
15;  No.  2.  $1.00  per  15  eggs. 

J.  B.  GATES  & SON, 

Ht.  No.  1.  Beullsville,  Ohio. 


Raise  Poultry 


AND  FRUIT 

Gel  Our  Wholesale  Prices 

and  descriptions  on  the 
best  bred-to-lay  birds  and 
eggs  for  hatching  from  15 
money  making  varieties 
of  land  and  water  fowls. 
Oak  Park  Poultry  Farm, 
Dept.  F.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


PURE  BRED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
HOUDANS 

Raised  on  free  range.  Eggs  and  stock 
for  sale.  Send  for  free  catalogue,  giving 
description  of  breeding  pens  and  records  of 
our  phenomenal  layers.  78  birds  shown  at 
Wenatchee.  January,  1909,  won  64  regular 
prizes  and  5 silver  cups. 

WEST  END  POULTRY  RANCH, 
WENATCHEE.  WASH. 


WHY  SPEND  TIME  AND  MONEY 


trying  to  force  eggs  out  of  your  hens  when 
they  are  not  bred  from  a laying  strain.  Dis- 
card your  mongrels  and  start  with  my 


Standard  bred  V^YAN  DOTTES 


Staywhite 

Mated  pens  of  pure  white  heavy  layers. 
Eggs,  $2.00  per  15;  $3.50  per  30. 

A.  E.  STANCE,  PARK  RIDGE.  13,1,. 


BLI  BRO.  FARM 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


Ten  years  a breeder  of  Large,  Pure  White 
Stock.  Standard  of  flock  improved  by  se- 
lect yard  breeding.  Eggs.  $1.00  per  15,  or 
$4  per  50;  yard  eggs,  $3  per  15. 

ED  N.  LARIMORE,  PLAINVILLE,  ILL. 


Great  Northern  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 


The  new  Reds.  A large  red  bird  as 

bright  and  active  as  the  smaller  birds. 

Great  layers;  silver  cup  winners.  Low 

prices.  Circular  free. 

Fiank  Backus,  Rensselaer  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS. 

Eggs  for  hatching.  Money  makers. 


J.  B.  HOWE,  Poultry  Judge, 


Box  O, 
Fortville,  Inil. 


BRED  FOR  LAYING. 


35  Best  breeds  poultry.  See  my  big  circular 
illustrated  in  colors,  before  you  place  that  or- 
der for  stock  or  eg?s.  Prices  reasonable.  It  will 

5 lease  you.  It's  free.  2c.  stamp  for  mailing. 

olin  E.  Heiitwole,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Best  Paying  Varieties  Chickens/ 


Ducks, Geese, Turkeys,  Eggs,  Do; 
and  incubators.  All  at  low  Prices.  Se.._ 
-ic.for  my  Book  which  gives  reliable 
information  worth  many  dollars  to  you 


W.  A. WEBER,  Bx. 972  Mankato, Minn 


PFILE’S  CATAlOO  ££ 

ties  of  land  and  water  fowls.  Farm  raised 
stock  for  sale  and  eggs  in  season.  Send  2 
cents  for  my  Poultry  book. 


Henry  Pfile,  Freeport,  111.,  Box  J.  G. 


1910  CATALOG  FREE 


Illustrates  and  gives  prices  of  45  varieties 
land  and  water  fowls  and  eggs.  This  book 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  person 
interested  in  poultry  for  profit.  Address 

S.  A.  HUMnEL,  BOX  18,  FREEPORT,  ILL. 


45  Breeds 


Pure-bred  Chickens,  Ducks, 
Geese,  Turkeys.  Incubator 
catalogue  free. 

H.  H.  HINIKER,  DEPT.  6.  MANKATO.  MINN. 


w t j Make  it  yourself.  Fixtures  CHEAP- 

1 11  C11  ll/lTOr  PLANSFREE.  Write  Incubator  Sup- 
lilWMVWi  ply  Co.,  DepvJ  79,  Louisville,  Ky 


BOSTON  HOPPER— RAT  P OOF 

These  Hoppers  are  absolutely 
automatic  and  positive  in  their 
action.  They  cannot  clog;  they 
do  not  waste.  They  are  made 
of  galvanized  iron  with  swing- 
ing grid  (mesh)  and  hold  from 
-2  peek  to  1-2  bushel  respect- 
ively, and  will  last  a lifetime. 
Feed  is  always  accessible  and 
in  sight.  They  save  labor  and 
grain  (money).  Write  for  cir- 
cular. Hoorn  95,  373  Washing- 
ton St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


the  essential  qualities  of  the  two  pre- 
vailing classes  of  poultry.  The  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  is  their  answer  to  this 
problem,  for  they  have  given  this 
breed  the  essential  egg  type  of  the 
smaller  breeds  and  at  the  same  time 
have  kept  such  carcass  measurements 
as  are  of  the  greatest  meat  value. 

It  used  to  be  said  by  some  that  the 
mongrels  were  the  best  layers.  This 
we  now  know  is  a mistaken  notion. 
The  American  Poultry  Association, 
all  the  poultry  experiment  stations,  as 
well  as  the  leading  poultry  raisers, 
agree  and  testify  that  the  standard- 
bred  fowl  is  the  better  layer.  Who 
else  is  so  competent  to  judge  in  this 
matter? 

It  is  just  here  that  the  standard 
makers  have  been  of  the  greatest 
help  to  the  poultry  industry.  They 
have  discovered  the  egg  type  and 
written  as  much  of  it  in  description 
of  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rocsk  as  is 
consistent  with  other  requirements  of 
the  all-purpose  fowl.  It  is  the  stand- 
ard-bred fowl,  therefore,  that  is  most 
profitable.  Every  poultry  raiser 
should  have  a copy  of  The  Standard 
of  Perfection  (write  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er) and  breed  his  birds  as  closely  as 
he  can  to  its  requirements,  for  we 
know  that  in  doing  so  the  egg  yield 
will  be  much  greater  than  by  the  care- 
less methods  so  often  followed. 

Vigor,  shape  and  color  are  strong 
breeding  points  and  in  the  order 
named.  Vigor  I place  first,  for  it  is 
most  essential.  The  health  and  sound- 
ness of  the  flock  is  the  basis  of  all 
future  success.  Our  birds  may  be 
good  in  shape,  with  beautiful  color 
and  still  be  worthless,  unless  they 
possess  sufficient  stamina  to  sustain 
them  in  the  egg. demand  we  make  of 
them.  Next  to  vigor  in  importance  is 
shape.  Rather  long  body,  not  too 

high  on  legs,  full  breast,  and  medium 
broad  hack,  with  a low,  well-spread 
tail.  The  ability  to  recognize  and  se- 
lect the  proper  egg  type  is  a matter 
of  education  and  comes  through  prac- 
tice. Avoid  all  angles,  for  the  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  is  a bird  whose  out- 
lines are  curves. 

Last  comes  color  and  some  say  of 
least  value.  Yet  there  is  a money  and 
moral  value  in  the  effort  to  secure 
the  proper  shade  of  color  on  our 
Barred  Rocks.  Domestic  fowls  have 
other  values  than  those  that  can  be 
eaten.  The  cultivation  of  the  beau- 
tiful for  the  beautiful's  sake  is  a 
worthy  object  in  poultry  culture. 
Aside  from  this,  one  shade  of  color 
has  often  made  the  difference  be- 
tween the  first  prize  at  the  poultry 
exhibition  and  no  prize  at  all.  When 
this  has  been  the  case,  the  color  was 
of  great  value,  for  many  times  the 
winning  Girds  of  this  variety  have 
sold  for  $100  and  more.  The  study 
of  color  in  Barred  Rocks  is  an  ab- 
sorbing one.  To  distribute  at  regu- 
lar and  narrow  spaces  alternating 
light  and  dark  bars,  extending  the 
entire  length  of  the  feathers  in  all 
sections  of  the  bird  is  the  problem  of 
those  who  are  raising  fancy  breeding 
birds;  yet  this  color  with  vigor  and 
shape  can  be  found  in  the  yards  of 
many  breeders. 

Since  we  have  the  fowl  that  is  suit- 
ed to  all  three  markets — meat,  eggs 
and  fancy  breeding  birds — why  not 
adopt  the  Barred  Rocks  and  thus  se- 
cure the  three-fold  income.  If  we 
will  follow  these  suggestions  success 
in  the  poultry  business  is  certain. 
Cater  to  the  all-round  market,  adopt 
the  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  buy  The 
Standard  of  Perfection  and  breed  your 
birds  along  the  lines  there  outlined, 
keeping  vigor,  shape  and  color  in 
mind.  Take  all  birds  not  fit  for  breed- 
ers to  the  butcher,  culling  closely, 
and  then  tell  the  people  you  have 
some  good  breeding  birds  for  sale. 
They  are  anxious  for  them  and  often 
do  not  know  where  to  get  them.  The 
money  spent  in  advertising  is  not 


wasted.  Ask  a fair  price  for  your 
birds  and  be  generous  in  filling  all 
orders.  By  so  doing  success  in  the 
poultry  business  is  certain. 

S.  T.  DIVINIA. 

Rt.  2,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

The  Fruit-Grower  Wants  Your  Help. 

The  Fruit-Grower  wants  the  help  of 
every  one  of  its  subscribers,  along 
very  practical  lines: 

First,  we  want  every  reader  who  be- 
longs to  an  organization  of  fruit  grow- 
ers, to  send  us  the  name  of  the  secre- 
tary of  'the  organization.  This  applies 
to  shipping  associations,  horticultural 
societies,  etc.  During  the  coming  sea- 
son we  want  to  perfect  our  system  of 
crop  reports,  and  want  to  get  in  touch 
with  all  such  associations,  for  we  can 
be  mutually  helpful.  Now,  don't  ex- 
pect some  other  member  to  send  us 
the  name  of  your  organization — write 
the  name  of  the  secretary  on  a postal 
card  and  mail  it  to  us. 

Second,  we  want  The  Fruit-Grower 
to  be  of  real,  practical  help  to  its 
readers  in  the  matter  of  making  their 
home  surroundings  more  beautiful. 
The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  get  pic- 
tures of  homes  of  those  who  have  al- 
ready made  progress  in  this  line,  and 
therefore  we  want  photographs  of  this 
kind.  We  will  give  $25  in  prizes  to 
the  best  photographs  of  homes  of 
Fruit-Grower  subscribers— this  con- 
test is  limited  to  those  who  are  regu- 
lar readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower. 
Three  prizes  will  be  given,  $12,  $8  and 
$5  each,  for  the  best  pictures. 

In  making  the  awards  we  will  con- 
sider the  quality  of  the  picture,  the 
appearance  of  the  home,  arrangement 
of  grounds,  etc. 

Now,  you  want  a picture  of  your  at- 
tractive home — have  one  made  some 
time  this  summer  and  send  to  us.  The 
contest  will  close,  probably,  October 
15.  We  give  this  early  announce- 
ment, so  our  readers  can  have  the 
photographs  made  at  the  season 
when  their  places  appear  to  best  ad- 
vantage. Help  us  out,  and  in  so  do- 
ing help  those  members  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  Family  who  want  just 
such  suggestions  as  these  pictures 
will  offer. 

Address  all  communications  regard- 
ing the  horticultural  societies  and  all 
letters  regarding  the  photographs  to 
Editor  The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo. 

Appreciates  Our  Crop  Reports. 

I think  The  Fruit-Grower  is  of 
great  benefit  in  getting  information  as 
to  the  probable  yield  of  apples  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  States.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  much  more  reliable 
than  the  information  secured  from  the 
shippers’  associations;  the  latter  seem 
to  over-estimate  the  yield  of  apples. 

Michigan.  BRINTON  F.  HALL. 


Johnson  Makes  Less 


;i 


Than  80c  on  Each 


Old  Trusty  Incubator 


Old  Trusty  Johnson  of  Clay  Center, 
Neb.,  has  it  ail  figured  cut  this  year! 
He  shows  you  in  plain  figures  how  he 
can  afford  to  make  less  than  8 per 
cent  on  each  incubator  he  sells,  and 
the  most  wonderful  part  of  all  is  that 
his  incubator  sells  for  less  than  $10, 
all  freight  prepaid.  That  brings  his 
profit  down  to  less  than  80  cents  on 
each  machine. 

He  is  making  over  50,000  OLD 
TRUST YS  a year  now.  He  says  his 
manufacturing  cost,  “overhead 
charges,”  he  calls  them,  is  just  about 
the  same  as  when  he  only  made  5,000. 
That’s  logical,  of  course.  He  says  that 
is  a good  many  more  than  any  other 
manufacturer  ever  made  in  a year. 

You  ought  to  get  Johnson’s  book 
this  year  sure.  It  is  bigger  and  better 
than  ever,  printed  on  the  finest  kind 
of  paper  in  colors,  all  through.  Send 
your  name  to  Johnson,  Incubator 
Man,  Clay  Center,  Neb.,  on  a postal 
card,  to  get  his  book  and  less-than-$10 
price,  freight  prepaid.  Also  his  gen- 
erous free  trial  offer  to  prove  the 
OLD  TRUSTY  is  satisfactory  to  ycu 
in  every  way.  Johnson  himself  wants 
to  set  you  on  the  straight,  sure  road 
to  bigger  poultry  profits.  Send  him 
your  name  now. 


obn&orrt) 


OLD  TRUSTY 

Incubators 




HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY 

With  Incubators  and  Brooders 


Every  Page  a Poultry  Sermon 


Egg  Farms 
Winter  Eggs 
Broiler  Raising 
Poultry  Foods 
Lice  Killers 
Poultry  Lectures 


Poultry  Fanciers 
Poultry  Farms 
Turkey  Raising 
Geese  and  Ducks 
Egg  Records 
Incubator  Tables 


By  M.  M.  JOHNSON,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


Mention  this  paper  when  you  send 
for  the  OLD  TRUSTY  Catalogue. 


Stem  Wind  WATCH 


AND  RING 


FREE 


Genuine  Americ  an  Watch, Stem  Wind  ml 
Stem  Set.  Beautifully  embossed,  highly 
polished  case,  latest  improved  moveme: 
Guaranteed  correct 
time  keeper;  also 
Fine  King  wit h . 

Sparkling  Gem.  both  I 
Free  for  selling  24  ' 

Jewelry  Novelties  at 
10c  each.  Write  for  1 

Jewelry.  When  sold  | 

gend  us  #iM0  and  we  send  watch  ami  ring. 


Friend  Soap  Co.,  Dept.  163  Boston,  Mass. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  always 


mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


BUSINESS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

H W «' 


H.  W.  STEVANNS,  Springs,  Pa. 


DON’T  BUILD 


that  new  Jien  house  or  fix  up  the  old  one  until  you 
get  our  large  new  100  pp.  catalog  (over  100  illustra- 
tions) telling  all  about  the  Potter  Poultry  House  Fix- 
tures, Perfection  Feed  Hoppers,  Simplex  Trap  Nests, 
feeds  and  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Potter  Fixtures  have 
been  on  the  market  over  S years  and  are  used  by 
thousands  of  poultry  keepers.  They  are  complete, 
convenient  and  sanitary;  made  in  3 styles  and  12 
sizes  to  fit  any  hen  house.  We  now  make  the  com- 
plete line  of  PORTABLE  (K.  D.)  HOUSES.  BROOD 
COOPS,  PIGEON  LOFTS,  etc.,  formerly  made  by  the 
Morgan  Sanitary  House  Co.,  of  Lemont,  111.  These 
are  made  in  20  different  styles  and  sizes,  and  if  you 
want  a complete,  up-to-date  and  cheap  house  or  coop  of  any  kind  you  should  not 
fail  to  send  for  large  illustrated  catalogue  telling  all  about  these  goods. 

l£|TT  or  sell  your  laying  hens;  use  the  POTTER  SYSTEM  and  pick 
*■  IY1L/L/  out  t|ie  layers  from  the  loafers  and  keep  only  healthy  laying 
hens.  The  Potter  System  is  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  century  in  the  poultry  w rid 
and  is  used  by  over  25,000  poultry  keepers.  You  can  save  dollars  every  year  by  using 
our  system,  because  you  keep  only  layers.  Our  new  100-pp.  book  entitled  "Don’t  Kill 
the  Laying  Hen”  is  a revelation  to  poultry  raisers  on  the  subject  of  laying  and  non- 
laying hens  and  egg  production.  Potter  Poultry  Products  are  for  Particular  Poultry 
People,  and  if  you  are  particular  and  want  to  make  morp  money  on  your  flock  you 
will  write  today  for  our  catalogue  and  circulars. 


T.  F. POTTER  & CO.,  Box 99,  Downers  Grove,  111. 


KNUDSON’S  FAMOUS  GALVANIZED  STEEL  POULTRY  APPLIANCES 


Lice  and  dirt — two  greatest  foes  poultry  keep- 
ers have  to  contend  with.  Knudson  Patent 
Lice  Proof, 
ized  Steel 
ces— Nests, I 


insure 
free  from 

life-time  and 
selves  in  added  profits 


Sanitary  Galvan- 
Poultry  Applian- 
Coops,  Etc. --will 
healthy  birds  — 
lice.  They  last 
pay  for  them- 
in  a few  weeks, 


No.  1 Set  of  6 Nests  for  Laying  and 
Setting  Hens 


Made  in  several  different  styles  for 
people  with  a few  or  a thousand  hens. 


Large  hand- 
printed  in 
free  on 
Write  for  it 
be  sure  to1 
special 


some  cata- 

colors;  sent 
application, 
today  and 
ask  for 


prices. 


KNUDSON  MFC.  CO.,  Box  204  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


February,  1910 


Page  73 


Yearly  Page  141 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 

Ideal  plant  for  natural  fences.  Denso,  broad,  bushy  in 
habit,  upright  growing,  almost  evergreen.  Grows 
rapidly  in  sun  or  shade,  can  be  clipped  back  to  a com- 
pact glossy  .solid  surface,  or  sheared  to  form  balls,  pil- 
lars. etc.  Set  plants  0 in.  apart  in  the  row,  requiring 
too  plants  l'or  00  foot  of  hedge.  SPECIAL— Will  deliver 
100  plants  by  express,  prepaid,  to  your  It.  It.  station 
for  $3.60.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  entire  satis- 
faction. Illustrated  descriptive  catalog  of  Fruit  Trees. 
Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees,  ltoscs, 
Shrubs,  etc.,  free  on  request.  Established  60  years. 

SOUTH  ST.  LOUIS  NURSERIES 

5600  Gravois  Avenue  : Saint  Louis,  Missouri 


Price  of  New  Mexico  Land  Advanced. 

The  LaPlata  Land  & Irrigation 
Company,  owning  the  tract  of  land  in 
San  Juan  County,  New  Mexico,  which 
The  Fruit-Grower  is  offering  its  sub- 
scribers, at  a meeting  held  recently 
advanced  the  price  of  the  land  to  $100 
per  acre,  including  perpetual  water 
right.  It  was  announced  from  the 
first  that  as  soon  as  1 ,000  acres  had 
been  sold  the  price  would  be  advanced 
to  at  least  $100  per  acre,  and  as  prac- 
tically 1,000  acres  have  been  con- 


VINCENNES  NURSERIES 


w.  C.  REED,  Prop. 


Vincennes,  Ind. 


Offer  200,000 
Cherry  Trees 

For  SPRING  DELIVERY 

One  and  two-year-old.  Try  our  one- 
vear  4 to  5 feet.  None  better  grown. 
Please  submit  list  of  wants  for  prices. 
All  leading  varieties.  Address 

VINCENNES  NURSERIES 

W.  C.  Reed,  Prop.  Vincennes,  Indiana 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


Strawberry,  Raspberry.  Blackberry,  Grape 
and  Currant  plants.  Extra  heavy  rooted. 
High  grade,  fresh  dug  stock.  True  to  name. 
Large  descriptive  catalogue  free. 

A.  R.  WESTON  & CO. 


R.  D.  No.  11. 


Bridgman,  Mich. 


Strawberry  Plants 

"We  have  got  em,”  and  they  can’t  be 
beat.  Aroma,  Gandy,  Warfield,  Dunlap  and 
a few  other  varieties.  General  line  of  fruit 
trees,  grapes,  currants,  ornamental  shrubs, 
roses,  peonies,  etc.  A post  card  will  get  our 
prices. 

ELMHURST  NURSERY  CO.,  Argentine,  Kan. 

Strawberry  Plants 

and  Cantaloupe  Seeds 

Direct  from  the  grower.  Pure  and  unmixed. 
Eden,  Jem,  Netted  Rock  and  Rocky  Ford. 

MYER  & SON,  Bridgeville,  Delaware 


A good  supply  of  all  the 
leading  STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS,  Blackberry 
and  Raspberry  Plants, 
including  the  famous 
“Plum  Farmer”  and 
“Midwest”  Raspberries. 
Send  for  advance  an- 
nouncement of  the  great 
"Rockhill"  everbearing 
Strawberry. 

G.  S.  CHRISTY, 
JOHNSON,  NEBRASKA 


Excavation  for  Concrete  Core  of  Dam, 
“Hub”  Reservoir. 

traded  for,  the  advance  becomes  ef- 
fective. The  company  does  not  guar- 
antee that  the  $100  rate  will  hold  very 
long,  and  those  who  wish  tracts  at 
this  rate  should  act  promptly. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  company 
reived  a report  from  the  engineer  in 
charge  of  constructing  the  dam  for 
the  reservoir,  in  which  it  was  stated.  | 
that  on  account  of  unavoidable  delays, 
caused  by  unfavorable  weather,  etc., 
the  dam  will  likely  not  be  ready  to 
impound  water  for  season  of  1910. 

; The  company,  therefore,  does  not 
promise  reservoir  water  until  season 
of  1911. 

The  snowfall  in  the  LaPlata  Moun- 
tains has  been  very  heavy  this  winter, 


shall  not  he  of  the  most  permanent 
character. 

The  two  small  cuts  accompanying 
this  article  show  how  the  dam  is  being 
built.  It  is  to  be  an  earth  dam  with 
a concrete  core,  the  latter  extending 
do.wn  to  bedrock.  No  expense  is  be- 
ing spared  to  make  the  work  right, 
and  engineers  in  charge  of  the  work 
are  in  every  way  qualified  for  work  of 
this  kind.  No  headgates  will  be  built 
in  this  dam,  for  they  are  at  another 
place.  This  dam  hacks  the  water  up, 
and  it  is  taken  out  into  the  canal  far- 
ther up. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  recently  re- 
ceived letters  from  a number  of  sub- 
scribers who  have  been  over  the  land, 
and  they  are  enthusiastic  over  its 
character  and  general  surroundings. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
value  of  irrigated  lands  are  quick  to 
appreciate  the  possibilities  of  this 
land,  arid  even  those  who  have  never 
seen  irrigated  orchards  before  recog- 
nize that  this  fine  body  of  land  has 
great  possibilities. 

Mr.  E.  Habegger,  Marion,  Mo.,  was 
down  to  see  the  land  recently,  and  he 
writes  us  that  he  is  more  than  pleased 
— so  much  so  that  he  will  take  a tract 
of  land  and  will  move  out  and  grow 
nursery  stock  and  plant  an  orchard. 

The  fact  that  1,000  acres  have  been 
contracted  for  in  so  short  a time  indi- 
cates how  this  land  appeals  to  those 
who  go  to  see  it.  We  would  like  to 
hear  from  all  who  are  interested  in 
high-class  fruit  lands,  in  a section 
where  values  are  bound  to  advance, 
for  present  price  is  very  low.  This 
section  has  been  held  back  by  lack  of 
shipping  facilities,  but  now  that  this 
is  to-be  overcome  by  the  building  of  a 
new  road,  San  Juan  County  will  de- 
velop rapidly. 

All  this  is  fully  set  forth  in  an  illus- 
trated booklet  which  will  be  sent  free 
to  those  who  ask  for  it.  Address  The 
Fruit-Grower,  Land  & Colonization 
Dept.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


$■"9.55 
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Buys  the  Best 


140- 

Egg 


Incubator 


Ever  Made 

S $1.50  Buys  the  Beat  Brooder 
Both  Incubator  and  Brooder,  ordered  touetfier, 
cost  but  $11.50.  Freloht  Prepaid.  The  Belle 
City  Incubator  has  double  walls  and  dead 
air  space  all  over,  copper  tank,  hot-water 
heat,  self-regulator,  thermometer,  egg  tester, 
safety  lamp,  nursery,  high  legs,  doubledoor. 

The  Belle  City  Brooder  is  the  only  double- 
walled  brooder  made,  hot-water  heat,  plat- 
form, metal  lamp.  No  machines  at  any  price 
— are  better.  Write  for 

our  book  today,  or 
send  the  price  now 
under  our  guarantee 
and  save  waiting. 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
^BoHOl^TtadneJVIs^ 


Brooder 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co. 


The  Dollar  ffen 
Egg  Farm* 


DO  YOU  WANT 

EGGS 

WHEN  PRICES  ARE  HIGHEST? 

The  only  book  that  really  tell* 
how  to  make  money  raising  poultry. 
The  book  that  has  been  cussed  and 
discussed  more  than  any  other— but 
its  sale  is  increasing  daily.  Why  t 
Because  it  tells  facts  and  not  theo- 
ries. Endorsed  by  poultry  author- 
ities and  successful  amateurs  who 
ere  making  money  following  the  ad- 

vice  of  the  author,  Milo  M.  Hast- 

tngs  Ex -Commercial  Poultry  Expert  for  WS’  government 
'The  Dollar  Hen”  is  sold  in  combination  with  the  Poultry 
Digest”  to  increase  its  circulation.  It  IS  a real  book,  212 
oafes  with  illustrations  ; not  a paper  bound  pamphlet  ex- 
i “ Wems  ” “ Secrets”  or  Methods.  The  book 

Sid  “ Poutoy  D&S.”  one  year,  postpaid,  $1.00.  Sat.sfac 

' ' pOULTRv'  dIGEST  PUB,  CO.,  59C  ANN  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


I have  started  many  breeders  on  the  road  to 
success.  I have  a large  and  fine  herd.  Every  one 
an  carlv  doveloper,  ready  for  the  market  at  six 
months' old.  I want  to  place  one  hog  in  each 
community  to  advertise  my  herd.  Write  for  my 
plan,  ” How  to  Make  Money  from  Hogs.” 

C.  S.  BENJAMIN,  R.F.D.  jg  PORTLAND,  MICH. 


P Anri  to  FADrrpQ  BEAT  THE  WORLD.  AGENTS 
vJ/\DE>L/  O rvjlvvjll/ro  WANTED.  $30  a week  su 


our  30  day  free  trial  offer. 


— — WANTED.  $30  a week  sure.  Write  for 

GABEL  M ANUFAC  i URING  CO  , HAWKEYE,  IA. 


I PR  TM^ONT  WTTMTFR  New  giant  variety— the  wonder  plant  of  Southern 
GIVllTlJVn  yy  i California.  Everybody  is  just  crazy  about  it. 

jA  -Sri  U l~S  /\  Tv.  I*  J.  B.  WAGNER,  The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


SEEDPOTATOES 


l THAT’S 
I ALL. 

catalog  free 

Johnson  Seed  Potato  Co.,  Richmond,  Me. 

WeWantaMan 

in  every  fruit  growing  section  in  West. 

Splendid  chance  for  men  of  right  stripe.  For 
particulars  address 

CHAS.  V.  REECE,  Secy.,  Troy,  0. 

English  WALNUTS 

Twelve  tons  on  35  acres  of  12-year-old  trees. 
ROME  BEAUTY  APPLES— $16  per  tree,  12 
years  old,  80  trees  to  the  acre.  Other  prod- 
ucts as  good  in  Yamhill  Valley.  Thousands 
of  acr?s  available.  Write 

MANAGER,  COMMERCIAL  CLUB, 
McMinnville,  Oie^cn.  “llie  Walnut  City.” 

For  many  years  past  we  have  been  the 
largest  sellers  of  Canada  Lands  in  the  United 
States,  and  refer  to  hundreds  of  satisfied 
buyers.  Now  we  offer  choicest  selection  in 
Tramping  Lake  and  Houghton  Lake  District. 
First  excursion  in  April,  via  our  private  car 
lines.  For  low  fares,  meals  and  berths,  ad- 
dr  <?«■«  ?°0  Germania  Life  Bid". 


AST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

LU5E  LAND  AND  DEVELOPMENT  CO.tP  / 


Just  the  thing 

for  water  supply 

Why  not  buy  the 
Kline  Ram  that  is 
sold  on  its  merits  and 
is  guaranteed  to  be 
the  best.  Write  for 
catalogue. 

BEAVERTOWN,  PA. 


Excelsior,  Hubacb, 
Klondyke, 
Lady  Thompson 
Aroma,  Gandy 
and  all  the  best 
Commercial 
V arieties. 


CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES 


801  Mission  Ridge 


CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


1SPRAYING  MAKES  BIG  FRUIT  CROP 

■f  you  must  spray  and  LIME  SULFER  is  recommended  by  the  State  Entomological  Society 
as  the  best  and  safest  spray  to  use  that  will  actually  kill  th  San  Jose  ^ale  To  get  the 
j " best  results  from  LIME  SULFER  Spraying,  you  need  an  ECLIPSE  SPRAY  PUMP.  The  lead- 
PV  inp*frniti  oTowers  and  Government  Experiment  Stations  of  the  United  States,  and  Canada  aie 
{ of  spray  pumps  with  the  ECLI FSB.  It  has : the .only  successfuL 

‘ mechanical  agitator  ever  invented.  It  is  guaranteed  to  work  50  per  cent,  easier-to  do  double 
the  amount  of  work  and  with  less  fuss  than -any  spray  pump  you  have  ever  used,  \\nte  to- 
C.  day  for  free  LIME  SULFER  AND  ECLIPSE  PUMP  catalog,  also  for  big  free  Seed  catalog  de- 
K\'\  'scribing  seeds,  tools,  bee  and  poultry  supplies. 


i Ding  seeus,  hjuis,  ucc  duu  i^i***/*  j 

J.  Lee  Adams  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  E,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Free  Free 


J.  M.  KLINE 


48INAE»c/27c 

Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel 
wire.  Easy  to  stretch  over 
hills  and  hollows.  FREE 
Catalog — fences,  tools.  Buy 
from  factory  at  wholesale 
prices.  Write  today  to  Box  93 
W.  II.  MASON,  LEESBURG,  0. 


Ready  for  Concrete  Work  on  the  Big- 
Dam. 

and  it  is  likely  water  from  the  regular 
flow  of  the  river  will  be  available  later 
in  the  season  than  usual,  but  without 
reservoir  water  it  will  hardly  be  safe 
to  plant  crops  which  will  mature  after 
August  1,  this  year. 

In  constructing  the  dam  the  com- 
pany is  proceeding  carefully,  and  be- 
lieves it  will  be  better  not  to  rush  the 
work  to  such  an  extent  that  the  work 


\VE  WANT  EVERY  READER  OF  THE  FRUIT-GROWER  TO  GET  ACQUAINTED 
Willi  THE  SOUTHERN  FRUIT  GROWER. 

The  Southern  Fruit  Grower  is  devoted  to  fruit  growing,  small  fruits,  gardening, 
poultry,  etc.  It  contains  front  24  to  32  pages  each  month,  and  each  issue  is  brim- 
full  of  practical  and  original  matter  that  fruit  growers  and  faimers  everywh  te 
should  know.  You  will  find  it  of  inestimable  value  to  you.  ... 

We  want  to  place  one  of  our  new  variety  Dry  Hill  Beauty  Grape  ^ *nes  wit 
every  fruit  grower  and  farmer  in  the  United  States.  Every  fruit  grower  and  f 
should  have  some  grape  vines  on  his  place.  It 
costs  but  little  and  brings  in  good  returns  i ou 
must  not  fail  to  have  one  of  our  Dry  Hill  Beauty 
Grape  Vines.  Here  is  a description  of  this  new 
variety: 

Red;  bunches  and  berries  of  good  size;  ripen  in 
middle  of  August;  not  subject  to  rot. 

Now  we  want  to  send  out  thousands  of  these 
vines  during  this  month.  They  will  grow  anY" 
where,  and  with  very  little  attention.  V e want 
to  be  advertised,  and  you  can  do  it.  write  us  tor 
our  premium  offers  to  agents  or  just  fill  out  tne 
coupon  below  and  mail  to  us  with  25  cents  for  six  _ 

months’  subscription,  new  or  renewal  to  the  Southern  Fruit  Grower  and  one  o , 

Dry  Hill  Beauty  Grape  Vines  will  be  mailed  you  FREE.  Don  t put  It  off.  but  send 
in  your  order  today, 

COUPON 

The  Southern  Fruit  Grower,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Gentlemen:  I enclose  25  cents  for  six  months’  subscription  to 

The  Southern  Fruit  Grower,  and  one  Dry  Hill  Beauty^  Grape  ln^, 
FREE,  PREPAID,  and  if  I like  your  paper 
scribe,  unless  I notify  you  to  the  contrary. 


I will  continue  to  sub- 


.R.  F.  D.  No. 


Page  74 


February,  1910  THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOU'RI 


Yearly  Page  142 


An  Omission. 

In  Mr.  Field’s  Gardening 


Depart- 
ment, on  page  39,  reference  is  made 
tc  a picture  of  a home  on  a new 
homestead  in  a Western  state. 
Through  an  error,  this  illustration 
was  omitted,  and  it  is  presented  here. 
This  humble  beginning  is  perhaps  the 


E - 


HOME  ON  THE  NEW  HOMESTEAD. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  follow  this 
family,  and  see  their  home  ten  years 
from  now. 


best  way  to  start  on  one  of  these  new 
farms,  for  it  may  develop  after  awhile 
that  another  location  may  be  better 
suited  as  a place  for  the  house,  and 
the  permanent  home  may  be  made 
there. 

How  to  Save  Money. 

One  good  way  to  save  money  is  to 
take  advantage  of  The  Fruit-Grower’s 
offers  of  low  rates  for  long-time  sub- 
scriptions. These  are:  Three  years 

for  $2;  five  years  for  $3;  ten  years  for 
$5. 

Now,  where  can  you  beat  that  offer 
as  a money-saving  proposition?  A 
great  many  of  our  readers  are  taking 
advantage  of  these  special  offers,  and 
are  sending  $2  to  $5  each.  By  so  do- 
ing they  save  money,  and  they  have 
the  matter  of  renewing  out  of  the 
way.  They  can  rest  easy,  for  their 
subscription  account  is  in  good  shape, 
and  they  are  sure  of  not  missing  any 
issues  of  The  Fruit-Grower. 

Why  not  send  your  remittance  to- 
day, and  have  the  matter  closed  right? 


BLOOMING  CACTUS 


Cactus  is  the  most  fascinating’  and 
t you  can  gro  w.  1 n<3  end- 


beautiful  plant 

less  variety  of  shapes  and  species,  bear- 
ing exquisite  flowers  in  scarlet,  yellow, 
purple,  etc.,  delight  all.  We  are  in  the 
heart  of  the  cactus  country  and  sell  the 
healthiest,  hardiest  plants,  guaranteed 
to  bloom,  at  lowest  prices. 

SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 
We  will  mail  you  a rare  75c  Cactus  Plant 
(variety  E.  C.  Dasyacanthus)  with  beau- 
tifully colored  spines,  bears 
handsome  yellow  flo  wers  2 to 1 
3 ms.  wide  for  our  SPECIAL 
Intrdouctory  Price  of  only 

Write  Tod»y  For  FREE  Catalog 

“Cacti  and  Row  to  Grow  Them.”  Include  with  order 
the  name  of  two  flower-growing  friends  and  we  will 
add  a free  sample  of  our  delicious  Cactus  Candy. 

THE  FRANCIS  E.  LESTER  CO. 

DEPT.  LE2.  MESILLA  PARK.  NEW  MEXICO 


w 1 m ueuu- 

;28c 


CATALPA 


Speciosa,  perfectly  hardy,  the  variety  to 
plant  for  fence  posts. 

6 to  12  inches Per  1000  $2.00 

12  to  18  inches Per  1000  3.50 

18  to  24  inches Per  1000  5.00 


LOCUST 


Black  Locust,  the  most  rapid  grower  of 


hardwood  trees. 

5 to  8 inches 

1000 

$1.00 

8 to  12  inches 

1000 

1.25 

12  to  18  inches 

1000 

2.25 

18  to  24  inches 

1000 

3.50 

24  to  36  inches 

1000 

5.00 

Freight  Prepaid  on  orders  of  $5.00  or  more 
to  any  station  in  Kansas  or  Nehrsska;  $10 
orders  anywhere  in  the  TT.  S.  Send  for  our 
free  catalogue. 

FAIRBURY  NURSERIES, 

615  A Street.  Fairbury,  Nebraska. 


s 


The  Famous  Fendall 

trawberry 


A Living 

From  Poultry 


$1500.00  FROM  60  HENS  IN  TEN  MONTHS 
ON  A CITY  LOT  OF  FORTY  FEET  SQUARE 


And  All  the  Treading  Varieties. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  It’s  Free. 
CHAS.  E.  FENDALL  & SON 
Originators  of  the  Fendall  and  Growers  of 
Fine  Plants.  Towson,  Md. 


Along  the  Ches.  & Ohio  Ry. 


Virginia  is  fast  gaining  prestige  as  a < 

I poultry  raising  state.  1 be  distases  of  ' 
cold  climates  are  unknown,  and  her  ( 

| poultry  products  find  ready  sale  at  good 
' prices  in  nearby  Eastern  markets.  Vir- 
ginia abounds  in  other  productive  and  1 
well  watered  farm  lands.  H^r  good  ( 
'roads  and  mild  climate  pace  her  first 
as  a state  in  which  to  locate.  Write  i 
today  for  low  excursion  ians  and  our 
. b<  oklet  “O'd  Virginia”  GIVING  CJN-  ' 
PREJUDICED  INFORMATION. 

Address 

G.  B.  Wall,  Real  F state  Agt.,  |> 

Box  X.  A..  Chesapeake  & Ohio  Ry., 
RICHMOND,  VA. 


To  the  average  poultryman  that  would  seem 
impossible,  and  when  we  tell  you  that  we  have 
actually  done  a $1,500  poultry  business  with  60 
hens  on  a corner  in  the  city  garden  40  feet  wide 
by  40  feet  long  we  are  simply  stating  facts.  It 
would  not  be  possible  to  get  such  returns  by 
any  one  of  the  systems  of  poultry  keeping  rec- 
ommended and  practiced  by  the  American  peo- 
ple, still  it  is  an  easy  matter  when  the  new 


PHILO  SYSTEM 


3 


adopted 


THE  PHILO  SYSTEM  IS  UNLIKE  ALL  OTHER  WAYS  OF  KEEP- 
ING POULTRY 

and  in  many  respects  just  the  reverse,  accomplishing  things  in 
poultry  work  that  have  always  been  considered  impossible,  and 
getting  unheard-of  results  that  are  hard  to  believe  without  seeing. 

THE  NEW  SYSTEM  COVERS  ALL  BRANCHES  OF  THE  WORK 
NECESSARY  FOR  SUCCESS 


from  selecting  the  breeders  to  marketing  the  product.  It  tells  how 
to  get  eggs  that  will  hatch,  how  to  hatch  nearly  every  egg  and 
how  to  raise  nearly  all  the  chicks  hatched.  It  gives  complete  plans 
in  detail  how  to  make  everything  necessary  to  run  the  business  and 
at  less  than  half  the  cost  required  to  handle  the  poultry  business  in 
any  other  manner. 

TWO-POUND  BROILERS  IN  EIGHT  WEEKS 

are  raised  in  a space  of  less  than  a square  foot  to  the  broiler,  with- 
out any  loss,  and  the  broilers  are  of  the  very  best  quality,  bringing 
here  three  cents  per  pound  above  the  highest  market  price. 

OUR  SIX-MONTHS-OLD  PULLETS  ARE  LAYING  AT  THE  RATE 
OF  24  EGGS  EACH  PER  MONTH 

in  a space  of  two  square  feet  for  each  bird.  No  green  cut  hone  of 
any  description  is  fed,  and  the  food  used  is  inexpensive  as  com- 
pared with  food  others  are  using. 


Our  new  book,  the  Philo  System  of  Poultry  Keeping,  gives  full 

particulars  regarding  these  wonderful  discoveries,  with  simple, 
easy-to-understand  directions  that  are  right  to  the  point,  and  15 
pages  of  illustrations  showing  all  branches  of  the  work  from  start 
to  finish. 

DON’T  LET  THE  CHICKS  DIE  IN  THE  SHELL 

One  of  our  secrets  of  success  is  to  save  all  the  chickens  that  are 
fully  developed  at  hatching  time,  whether  they  can  crack  the  shell 
or  not.  It  is  a simple  trick  and  believed  to  be  the  secret  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  and  Chinese  which  enabled  them  to  sell  the 
chicks  at  10  cents  a dozen. 

CHICKEN  FEED  AT  15  CENTS  A BUSHEL 
Our  book  tells  how  to  make  the  best  green  food  with  but.  little 
trouble  and  have  a good  supply,  any  day  in  the  year,  winter  or 
summer.  It  is  just  as  impossible  to  get  a large  egg  yield  without 
green  food  as  it  is  to  keep  a cow  without  hay  or  fodder. 

OUR  NEW  BROODER  SAVES  2 CENTS  ON  EACH  CHICKEN 
No  lamp  required.  No  danger  of  chilling,  over-heating  or  burn- 
ing up  the  chickens  as  with  brooders  using  lamps  or-  any  kind  of 
fire.  They  also  keep  all  the  lice  off  the  chickens  automatically 
or  kill  any  that  may  be  on  them  when  placed  in  the  brooder.  Our 
book  gives  full  plans  and  the  right  to  make  and  use  them.  n 
can  easily  be  made  in  an  hour  at  a cost  of  25  to  50  cents. 


One 


TESTIMONIALS 

South  Britain,  Conn.,  April  14,  1909. 

Mr.  E.  R.  PHILO,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  I have  followed  your  system  as 

close  as  I could;  the  result  is  a complete  suc- 
cess. If  there  can  be  any  improvement  on 
nature,  your  brooder  is  it.  The  first  experience 
I had  with  your  System  was  last  December. 

I hatched  17  chicks  under  two  hens,  put  them 
as  soon  as  hatched  in  one  of  your  brooders  out 
of  doors  and  at  the  age  of  three  months  I sold, 
them  at  35c  a pound.  They  then  averaged  2% 
lbs.  each,  and  the  man  I sold  them  to  stid  they 
were  the  finest  he  ever  saw,  and  he  wants  all 
I can  spare  this  season.  Yours  truly, 

A.  E.  NELSON. 


Elmira.  N.  Y„  Oct.  30,  ’09. 
MR  E.  R.  PHILO.  Elmira.  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  No  doubt  you  will  be  interested 

to  learn  of  our  success  in  keeping  poultry  by 
the  Philo  System.  Our  first  year’s  work  is 
now  nearly  completed.  It  has  given  us  an  in- 
come of  over  $500.00.  from  six  pedigree  hens 
and  one  cockerel.  Had  we  understood  the 
work  as  well  as  we  now  do  after  a year’s  ex- 
perience, we  could  easily  have  made  $1000.00 
from  the  six  hens.  In  addition  to  the  profits 
from  the  sale  of  pedigree  chicks,  we  have 
cleared  over  $960.00,  running  our  Hatchery 
plant  consisting  of  56  Cycle  Hatchers.  We 
are  pleased  with  the  results,  and  expect  to  do 
better  the  coming  year. 

With  best  wishes,  we  are 

Very  truly  yours. 

(MRS.)  C.  P.  GOODRICH 


Three-pound  Roasters  Ten  Weeks  old 

Send  $1  00  direct  to  the  publisher  and  a copy  of  the  latest  revised  edition  of  the  book  will  be  sent  you  by  return  mail. 

E.  R.  PHILO,  PUBLISHER,  495  THIRD  STREET,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


Destroying  Aphis  Eggs. 

Everyone  knows  that  aphides  on 
apple  trees  are  hard  to  fight,  for  the 
reason  that  every  insect  must  be 
touched  by  the  spray  mixture  used, 
and  as  the  insects  are  in  evidence 
when  the  foliage  is  on  the  trees,  this 
is  usually  very  hard  to  accomplish. 

The  Colorado  Experiment  Station 
says  that  Black  Leaf  Extract,  a to- 
bacco preparation,  used  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  gallon  in  thirty  gallons 
of  water,  applied  just  before  the  buds 
open,  will  kill  all  eggs  of  the  green 
aphis  and  the  green  peach  aphis,  and 
all  lice  of  any  kind  that  may  have 
hatched  up  to  the  time  the  application, 
is  made,  provided  the  spraying  is  made 
thorough  enough  to  wet  all  the  eggs 
and  lice. 

The  eggs  of  apple  aphis  are  small, 
oval-shaped,  black,  shiny  eggs,  which 
are  usually  found  at  base  of  twigs  or 
small  branches.  Careful  spraying 
will  be  necessary  to  reach  all  these 
eggs. 

A New  Fungicide. 

“Sulfocide”  is  the  name  of  a new 
sulphur  preparation  put  out  by  the  B. 
G.  Pratt  Company,  New  York,  and 
wnich  is  recommended  as  a substitute 
foi  Bordeaux  mixture,  being  a very 
effective  fungicide.  It  is  a soluble  sul- 
phur preparation,  but  not  lime-sul- 
phur. It  would  seem,  from  the  new 
fungicides  offered,  that  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture will  soon  be  retired  as  a fungi- 
cide. 

Fruit-Grower  advertisers  report  that 
they  are  selling  lots  of  goods  to  our 
readers.  That’s  right.  Patronize 
Fruit-Grower  advertisers,  and  always 
remember  to  say  you  saw  the  adver- 
tisement in  this  paper. 


APPLE  KINGS 

-*■  of  AMERICA 


The  Sweepstakes  of  $1,000  and  the  above  title  was  awarded  a carload  of 
Rogue  River  Valley  apples  at  the  National  Apple  Show  held  in  Spokane,  1909. 
A beautiful  book  and  definite  information  regarding 


Medford™  Rogue  RiverValley 


can  be  obtained  free  by  dropping  a card  to 

Dept.  C,  Medford  Commercial  Club,  Medford,  Ore. 


FRUIT 

THINNING 


SHEARS 


AND  CHERRY  CLIPPERS. 

GROWING  BETTER  FRUITS 
MEANS  THINNING  FRUIT 

Used  by  all  Up-to-Date  Orchardists 
45  Cents  Postp-i  4 

FRANZ,  HARDWARE,  HOOD  RIVER,  ORE. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  ROPE 

The  handiest  little  machine 
ever  invented  for 
farmer  or  stock- 
man.  Make  your 
your  own  rope 
from  binder  twine 
at  two  cents 
per  halter  rope 
or  cow  tie. 
Stronger  than 
factory  made 
rope.  Always 
ready  and  can 
he  used  at  any  time.  You  can  make  a hal- 
ter rope  or  cow  tie  in  three  minutes.  Any 
size  or  length.  Send  $1.50  for  a machine. 
Weight  only  four  pounds.  Agent?  wanted. 
E.  O.  BERG  MFG.  CO.,  MADISON,  MINN. 


Don’t  be  deceived  into  thinking  you 
have  no  San  Jose  scale  until  after  you 
have  made  a thorough  search.  A few 
left  untreated  this  year  may  mean  dead 
trees  next  year.  Remember  that  the 
progeny  from  a single  female  may 
reach  3,000,000,000  during  a single 
year. 


GOOD  PROFITS  FROM  BEES 

Learn  how  to  keep  bees  and  increase 
your  yearly  income.  You  need  bees  on 
your  fruit  farm.  Send  for  a free  copy 
of  that  lively  bee  paper.  Gleanings  in 
Bee  Culture.  * Read  it.  Then  subscribe. 
Six  months’  trial  25  cents.  Semi-month- 
ly. Send  today.  Name  this  paper  and 
get  an  interesting  free  booklet. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company  Box  26  Medina,  Ohio 


I inclose  $3  for  which  send  me  The 
Fruit-Grower  for  five  years.  The  sam- 
ple copy  sent  me  is  surely  a dandy — 
worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  me,  for  it 
contains  so  much  valuable  informa- 
tion. 


FIVE  GLADIOLUS 
BULBS 


v\l. 


Here’s  chana# 

\ of  life  time  to  get 
j fine  start  of  Field’s 
iant  Flowertr  i Gladiolus! 
\This  is  my  hobby.  No  flow^ 
Aer  more  beautiful.  Easy  to1 
"cultivate.  Grows  anywhere.' 
y^I’m  overstocked  on  bulblets-  II 
.you  will  send  me  25  cents 
y (stamps  or  coin)  for  packing, 
and  postage.  I will  send  you 
200  Choice  Bulblets.  assorted 
► Varieties  and  colors,  and  includ 

as  a gift  5 BLOOMING  SIZE 
BULBS.  Free  of  charge.  These  & 

J bulbs  & some  bulblets  bloom! 
this  year;  all  bloom  next  yean 

Henry  Field  Seed  Co 

Galdiolus  Department, 

Shenandoah,  Iowa 


Fr 
Fin 
Catalog  o 
r an , 
Garden  Seed 


Is  that  old  orchard  paying  interest 
on  the  land  it  occupies?  If  not,  fer- 
tilize it,  prune  it,  spray  it,  and  if 
necessary  top  work  it  to  better  com- 
mercial varieties.  It  will  pay. 

It  begins  to  look  as  though  we  are 
about  to  be  delivered  from  Bordeaux 
injury.  Lime-sulphur  promises  tc 
take  its  place  as  a fungicide  and  does 
not  injure  the  fruit.  Read  the  reports 
in  The  Fruit-Grower. 
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IMPERIAL”  Days 


Test  66 
an 

In  Your  Own  Home  at  OUR  RISK 

If  It  does  not  prove  the 
best  looker,  cooker  and 
baker  you  ever  saw,  send 
It  back  at  our  expense. 
Direct  from  factory  to  you 
at  WHOLESAI-B 
PRICK.  Freight  pre- 
paid. 

Has  exclusive  fea- 
tures not  on  any 
other  range  — such 
as  Stone  Oven  Bet- 
tom,  Odor  Hood, 
Oven  Thermometer,  Asti 
Sifier,  etc.  Easy  credit 
terms,  if  wanted.  Write 
today  for  Free  Catalog 
and  prices. 

THE  IMPERIAL  STEEL  RANGE  CO., 
646  State  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


IRRIGATED  LAND 

The  greatest  fruit  and  alfalfa  valley  in 
America  is  now  open  for  settlement  at 
Fort  Stockton,  Tex.;  rich,  alluvial,  nat- 
ural flow  of  pure  spring  water,  exceed- 
ing 55,000,000  gallons  per  day  for  irriga- 
tion and  domestic  use;  water  on  land 
now  assured  profits  of  from  $100  to 
$1  000  per  acre;  no  droughts;  no  crop 
failures  finest  all-year-round  climate  in 
the  United  States;  altitude  3,050  feet 
above  sea  level.  Fort  Stockton  is  the 
county  seat  of  Pecos  County,  and  impor- 
tant division  point  on  the  Kansas  City, 
Mexico  & Orient  Railway,  now  under 
construction;  population  now  1,000;  will 
soon  be  a city  of  from  10,000  to  15,000. 
Greater  opportunities  to  homeseekers  and 
investors  than  were  ever  offered  in  the 
older  irrigated  districts,  where  orchards 
are  valued  at  from  $2,000  to  $5,000  per 
acre  Choice  locations  open  to  those  who 
investigate  now.  Low  rate  excursions 
first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month. 
You  cannot  afford  to  buy  land  anywhere 
without  seeing  Fort  Stockton.  For  full 
information,  address 

Fort  Stockton  Irrigated  Land  Co., 

333  Fidelity  Trust  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


IOwnMoreLand 

Than  I Can  Cultivate 

Near  Railroad  and  FirsfClass  Market. 

Show  Me  You  Are  a Good 
Fruit  Grower,  Gardener, 
Nurserymen  or  Farmer 

and  that  you  have  money  enough  to  put 
up  necessary  buildings,  and  I will  rent 
or  sell  you  good  land,  teams,  and  tools, 
on  your  own  terms. 

C.  H.  CAMPBELL, 

Box  36.  Great  Falls,  Montana. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  A 

GOOD  INVESTMENT 

A close  Mining  Company,  which  has 
operated  its  silver  mines  in  Idaho  for  the 
past  two  years,  has  now  showing  enough 
to  justify  it  in  offering  for  sale  50,00(1 
shares  of  its  Trer.sury  Stock  at  25c  per 
share,  par  value  $1.00,  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  its  development  work — no  sal- 
aried officers.  We  invite  investigation. 
Those  interested  write 

GEDDES  & CO.,  600  W.  Pratt  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

A liberal  commission  paid  to  an  up-to- 
date  solicitor. 


FARM  BARGAINS 

Good  lands,  crops,  schools,  climate  and 
health.  Best  grass  country  in  the  South. 
Highest  part  of  Louisiana  (n.  w.  part.)  Im- 
proved farms,  $12.50  per  acre;  improvements 
l worth  the  money.  East  of  the  dry  belt. 
More  profit  growing  stock,  hay  and  feed 
here  than  north.  Literature  free.  DeSoto 
| Industrial  Co.,  Box  G,  Mansfield,  La. 


Fruit  Farm  for  Sale 

Farm  of  80  acres  in  Audrain  Co.,  Mo.,  25 
acres  in  apple  orchard,  in  thriving  condition. 
Also  plenty  of  small  fruits.  Place  well  im- 
proved, good  buildings  and  plenty  of  water. 
All  the  conveniences.  If  sold  at  once,  $100 
per  acre.  Unimproved  land  sells  in  this  sec- 
tion from  $50  to  $60  per  acre.  Address 
H.  V.  TIPTON,  MIDDLETOWN,  MISSOURI. 


“More  Water  Than  Land” 

is  what  is  most  important  in  an  irrigated 
country.  Next  of  importance  is  absence 
of  killing  frosts.  22  fruit  crops  in  23  years. 

Famous  “San  Juan”  Fruit  Belt 

We  have  good  lands  cheap,  also  govern- 
ment lands.  American  population,  ideal 
climate.  Write  or  call  on 

McCLURE  & JACKSON  Aztec,  New  Mexico 


Free  Booklets,  Map  and  Price  Lists 

of  famous  western  Colorado  fruit  lands  and  orchards 
sent  on  application-  A proven  fruit  section- 

Welch  & Merrill,  Delta  Colorado 


Peach  and  Pecan  Land,  $100  Per  A. 

or  ten  men  to  plant  40  A.  each  on  shares. 
Snyder  Blackberry  Plants,  $5.00  per  1,000. 
Early  Harvest  Blackberry  (100,000),  $4.00 

per  1,000.  Cash  with  order. 

WESTERN  NURSERY,  GREENWOOD.  MO. 


WANTED— MEN 

Brakemen,  Firemen,  Electric 
Motormen,  Conductors,  Train 
Porters.  Hundreds  put  to  work. 
$65  to  $150  per  month;  500  more 
wanted.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Application  blank  and  map  of 
new  lines  free.  Give  age  and 
position  wanted. 

I.  RAILWAY  C.  I.,  No.  19, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

When  writing-  to  advertisers  always 
mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


The  Human  Side  of  Twine. 

When  we  drive  home  from  the  im- 
plement dealer  with  our  little  load  of 
Sisal  twine  for  the  coming  harvest, 
we  do  not  often  realize  that  we  arc 
giving  that  twine  its  final  lift  on  the 
journey  of  many  thousands  miles 
which  it  has  taken  months  to  make. 
Seldom  do  we  appreciate  when  we 
give  it  its  final  resting  place  in  the 
binder  box  that  the  first  hands  which 
touched  it  were  those  of  a Maya  hoy 
or  girl  in  far  off  tropical  Yucatan 
whose  ancestors  were  a great  civilized 
people,  with  temples  and  literature, 
centuries  before  Columbus  came 
ashore  in  his  red  velvet  suit. 

Or,  if  it  is  Manila  twine,  the  first 
step  in  its  long  pilgrimage  was  under 
the  guidance  of  a hare-footed,  brown- 
skinned little  Filipino  savage,  who 
perhaps  never  heard  of  a binder,  and 
whose  views  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments are  a pointed  stone  or  a crook- 
ed stick. 

Yet,  if  it  were  not  for  the  industry 
of  these  two  widely  separated  nations, 
the  farmers  of  this  rich  state  would 
still  be  obliged  to  bind  their  grain 
with  old-fashioned  wire,  which  never 
worked  or  with  untrustworthy  cot- 
ton strand.  In  fact,  the  problem  of 
twine  was  the  problem  of  successful 
binding  for  years  after  the  self-binder 
was  an  established  fact. 

It  took  many  years  and  thousands 
of  dollars  to  eliminate  this  primary 
drawback  to  the  early  grain  growers 
of  the  country.  One  manufacturer 
alone  spent  $15,000  trying  to  make 
twine  out  of  grass,  $35,000  using  paper 
as  a substitute,  and  $43,000  on  straw — 
all  in  the  end  to  be  discarded  as  un- 
satisfactory. Then  after  searching  the 
world  with  a close  tooth  rake,  as  it 
were,  it  was  found  that  two  fibres 
could  be  made  to  do  the  work — Ma- 
nila and  Sisal.  The  Manila — long, 
soft  and  even — had  generally  been 
used  in  multiple  strands  for  making 
cable  and  cordage;  while  Sisal — 
strong,  pliable  and  smooth — was  found 
to  lend  itself  perfectly  for  the  manu- 
facture of  a single-strand  cord,  such 
as  the  self-binder  necessitated. 

Then  commenced  a merry  struggle 
between  the  distant  races  for  the 
honor  of  supplying  the  twine  which 
was  to  make  His  Majesty,  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  the  greatest  food  producer 
in  the  world.  At  first,  owing  to  the 
established  position  of  the  Manila 
hemp  trade  caused  by  the  cordage  in- 
dustry, the  little  brown  brother  in  the 
Philippines  forged  ahead,  but  he  made 
no  progress  in  his  methods  of  pro- 
duction, using  the  knife  and  block  and 
other  •simple  methods  followed  by  his 
primitive  forefathers  in  extracting  the 
fibre.  It  was  soon  seen  that  Sisal 
would  either  be  the  ultimate  material 
to  supply  this  demand  or  the  demand 
would  not  be  filled.  At  this  point  of 
the  race  a number  of  clever,  aggres- 
sive Yucatecans,  educated  in  the  sci- 
ences in  this  country  and  abroad, 
sprang  into  the  game.  They  saw  the 
future  commercial  possibilities  of  the 
neglected  Sisal  plant.  At  their  own 
expense  they  built  railroads  into  the 
arid,  dry  territories  where  henequen 
grew.  They  invented  new  machines* 
capable  of  cleaning  100,000  leaves  a 
day,  and  soon  began  to  compete  on  an 
equal  basis  with  the  Manila  fibre. 

The  Spanish-American  war  tem- 
porarily advanced  the  price  of  Manila 
fibre  to  such  an  extent  that  good 
grades  of  Manila  fibre  commanded  a 
price  which  was  practically  prohibi- 
tive for  binder  twine.  Therefore,  man- 
ufacturers of  binder  twine  concentrat- 
ed their  energy  and  genius  in  the 
production  of  a perfect  binder  twine 
from  Sisal.  This  required  some  ad- 
justment of  machinery  and  some 
change  in  methods,  but  manufacturers 
of  twine  succeeded  so  that  the  twine 
made  from  Sisal  has  for  some  years 
been  as  perfect  and  satisfactory  as 
any  binder  twine  ever  made  from  any 
material.  This  has  resulted  in  the  in- 
creased use  of  Sisal,  until  during  the 
past  season  not  less  than  85  per  cent, 
and  possibly  90  per  cent,  of  the  mate- 
rial which  went  into  the  manufacture 
of  binder  twine  in  the  United  States 
was  Sisal  fibre. 

First-class  binder  twine  can  be  made 
from  high-grade  Manila  fiber,  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  make  even  a rea- 
sonably good  article  of  binder  twine 


from  low-grade  Manila.  Before  the 
American  occupation  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  the  Spanish  officials  at  times 
exerted  their  arbitrary  power  for  the 
purpose  ol  maintaining  the  quality  of 
the  fibre  which  was  produced  by  the 
natives.  It  was  not  an  uncommon 
thing  for  the  governor  of  a district  to 
seize  a quantity  of  inferior  fibre  and 
publicly  burn  it  in  the  midle  of  the 
plaza.  This  was  an  object  lesson  to 
the  natives  to  produce  better  grades 
of  fibre.  However,  since  the  Ameri- 
cans have  taken  possession  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  no  authority  has 
been  exercised  and  no  influence  ex- 
erted by  the  officials  in  connection 
with  the  quality  of  fibre.  The  result 
is  a very  much  greater  proportion  of 
low-grade  fibres  than  has  ever  been 
produced  in  previous  years.  Unques- 
tionably large  qantities  of  this  low- 
grade  fibre  will  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  binder  twine  for  the  harvest 
of  1910,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  state 
that  those  who  attempt  to  use  twine 
made  from  this  low-grade  Manila  fi- 
bre will  have  troubles  of  their  own. 

There  may  never  be  a famine  in 
twine,  but  it  is  rather  to  the  farmer’s 
interest  always  to  keep  a weather  eye 
on  the  future,  and  in  this  particular  in- 
stance to  secure  his  twine  supply, 
whether  it  be  Sisal  or  Manila,  at  as 
early  a date  as  possible. 


FREE  TRIP  TO  COLORADO 

The  Land  of  Sunshine 
Where  the  Apple  is  King 

Delta  County  shipped  more  fruit 
in  1909  than  any  other  county  in 
the  United  States.  Now  is  the  time 
to  buy  an  apple  orchard  on  month- 
ly payments,  insuring  an  income 
for  life,  hull  particulars  about  free 
trip  will  be  sent  to  any  interested 
person  on  receipt  of  coupon  filled 
out. 

THE  GRAND  VIEW  MESA 

LAND  AND  ORCHARD  CO. 

Office** : 251-254  Coronado  Jil  <1%., 
DENVER,  COLORADO 
(Land 8 in  Della  County,  Colorado.) 


The  Grand  View  Mesa 

Land  & Orchard 

Company, 

251-254  Coronado  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Klrully  forward  me 

particulars  about 

“Free  Trip  to  Colorado 
King.” 

>,  where  Apple  is 

Post  Office  

m „ 

A CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY 

Yes,  elegant  free  homesteads  can  still 
be  had  in  Mexico,  where  many  Amer- 
icans are  now  locating.  You  need  not 
go  to  Mexico,  but  are  required  to  have 
five  acres  of  fruit  trees  planted  within 
five  years.  For  information,  address 
The  Jantha  Plantation  Co.,  Block  551, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  They  will  plant  and 
care  for  your  trees  on  shares,  so  you 
should  make  a thousand  dollars  a year. 
It  is  never  hot,  never  cold.  The  health 
are  perfect — Adv. 

Post  Card  Correspondence  Club 

Big  list,  live  names,  all  anxious  to  exchange  post  cards. 
Some  foreign  names  among  them.  Send  10c  silver  today. 

C.  H.  ANNES,  BOX  No.  266,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


BOOKKEEPING  ™£ 

If  you  wish  to  earn  $20  to  $40  per  week,  write  us.  W - teach 
you  bookkeeping  at  home  in  a few  weeks  of  youi  spare 
time, and  give  diploma.  Ournewsystem  isso simple  anyone 
can  learn.  Free  Employment  Bureau  open  to  all  our  pupils- 
One  free  scholarship  in  every  town.  Write  for  particulars* 
Lincoln  Commercial  School,  945  Ohio  Bldg.,  Toledo,  0. 


UBBER  STAMPS 


D 

11  We  have  received  orders  from  almost  EVE1Y 
I STATE  in  the  Union  from  our  adv.  in  the  Fru >- 
^•Grower.  Please  add  your  name  to  our  list  of 
satisfied  customers.  ASK  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Gardner  Office  Supply  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MISSOURI 


'$10  to  $20  Per  Acre! 

will  buy  land  in  the  beau- 
tiful Shenandoah  Valley  that  will 
grow  better  fruit  than  can  be  grown 
on  $100  to  $200  per  acre  land  elsewhere. 
There  are  special  reasons  for  this  condition.  A 

, VIRGINIA’S  MILD  CLIMATE 

Close  markets,  cold  mountain  water  and  best  social 
, environment  make  her  very  attractive  to  the  Northern 

| Send  to-day  for  our  Beautiful  Book- 
let which  dives  full  information  re- 

fardind  Virginia.  Address- 

. H.  LaBaume,  Agric’l  & Indust’l  Agent 
Norfolk  & Western  Railway 
, Eept.  C 38 


LAND!  LOTS!  GROVES! 

DON’T  BUY  ANYWHERE  TILL  YOU 

get  our  illustrated  maps  and  circulars  about 
our  property  at  Fruitland,  Ga.  It  will  tell 
you  things  you  never  heard  of  before.  Write 
today;  it  will  come  by  next  mail. 

FRUITLAND  COLONY  CO.,  DESK  R, 
161  Adams  Street.  CHICAGO 


A New  Proposition 

Will  sell  you  a loL  in  Huntsville  on  ten 
years  time.  Send  four  cents  for  book- 
let and  fifty  photos  of  Huntsville. 

A.  W.  NEWSON,  Huntsville,  Ala. 


Rich  Lands  In  Florida. 

C.  This  cut  shows  a reproduction  in  miniature  of 
a beautiful  two  color 
booklet,  sent  free  to 
you,  describing  the 
magnificent  opportu- 


2,000,000  Easter 
Post  Cards-Bargain 

Gold  and  Silver  Colored.  No  trash.  Six 
packages  for  50  cents.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. 

Garrett  WaU,  315  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


,,, Fruit 
1 Vegetable w 
id  GROWING  INW 
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nities  offered  fruit 
and  vegetable 
g r o we  rs  in  Florida 
Fine  climate,  two  to 
three  crops  a year. 

Yields  $500  to  $1500 
net  per  acre. 

J.  W.  WHITE.,  Gen’l  Ind.  Agent, 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway, 
PHorfolk,  - Virginia. 

Near  Gulf  Coast  Region 

$10  Per  Acre — Easy  Terms 

Healthy,  Well  Wa  ered  Lands  of  Western  Louisiana 

In  Vernon  Parish,  at  Pickering,  on  Kansas  City  Southern 
R.  R.  Early  fruit;  truck  grown  all  year;  poultry  and 
dairy  paradise;  soil  adapted  to  great  vari  ty  of  crops. 

NO  IRRIGATION  SCHEME-  60  Inches  annual  rain  fall. 
Beautiful  r*l ear  streams,  pure  drinking  water.  Healthy; 
highest  altitude  in  State;  rolling  near  county  seat— good 
markets.  See  our  Demonstratiion  Farm  of  240 acres.  Some- 
thlhg  growing  always,  chicks  hatched  all  seasons.  Live 
stock  requires  no  shelter.  Write  today  for  free  booklet. 
J.  D-  LaBRIE.  Gen’l  Land.  Agent  Plneland  Mfg.  Co  , 
550  Keith  & Perry  Bldg-  Kansas  City,  Mo, 


VIOL*  IN 


Views  of  Yakima  Valley 

Washington,  showing  orchards,  cozy  homes, 
scenery,  sent  free.  Our  thousands  of  fruit- 
growers started  with  small  means  and  have 
achieved  independence  and  wealth  in  a de- 
lightful climate.  New  lands  are  constantly 
being  brought  under  irrigation,  affording  just 
as  good  opportunities  for  newcomers.  For 
information,  illustrated  book,  “C,”  write 
Commercial  Club,  North  Yakima,  Wash. 


1910 

„ Is  the  Time 

Railroad  Development  the  Reason 
W FREE  Richly  Illustrated  Booklets  l 
[from  all  parts  of  Oregon,  telling  of 
1 Fruit  Growing,  Farming,  Dairy- 
ing and  other  opportunities. 

ASK  QUESTIONS 

A’obtland  Commercial  Cltjb. 

Portland,  OREGON__^pU  . 


Fine,  handsome,  clear  toned  good  sized  violin;  highly 
polished,  beautiful  wood,  ebony-finished  pegs,  finger 
board  and  tail  piece,  1 silver  string,  3 gut  strings,  long 
bow.  white  horse  hair,  box  resin,  fine  self-instruction 
book.  All  FREE  for  selling  only  24  packages  Quaker 
Sheet  Bluing  at  10c  ea.  Write  for  Bluing.  FRIEND 
SOAP  CO.,  Department  945,  Boston,  Mass. 


HAMILTON 


RIFLE 


Genuine  Take-Down  Rifle,  shoots  long  and 
short  22  calibre  cartridges . Steel  barrel  and  f ram e , 
peep  sights,  automatic  shell  extractor.  Given  for  sell- 
inu  30  packages  Bluine  at  10c.  each.  "Write  for  Bluine. 

BLUINE  MFC.  CO.,  589  Mill  St.,  Concord  Jet  J Mass. 


KfWATCH— RING 

OU  HIM  WE  POSITIVELY 

brlAiii  give  to  bo  vs 

^ and  GIRLS  A BEAUTIFUL,  AMERICAN-MALE 
stem-wind,  Btem-set  watch  with  nandsomely  de- 
signed case,  proper  size,  GUARANTEED  5 
YEARS.  Also  dainty  ring,  set  with^two  spark- 
ling stones,  for  Belling  20 
jewelry  artioles  at  lOo  each. 

Order  jewelry  today.  When, 
sold  send  ?2  and  we  will  send* 
watch, ring  and  chain.  " 

tie  Watch  Company,  Dept.  48  Chicago 

Easter  Post  Cards  FREE 

I have  just  bought  two  million  Easter  Post 
Cards,  hundreds  of  varieties.  All  choice,  high 
grade  .1910  cards.  The  very  finest  cards 
skill  and  labor  can  produce.  Animals,  rab- 
bits, chickens,  Easter  eggs,  ittle  boys  and 
girls,  crosses,  Easter  lilies  and  all  kinds  ®f 
flowers  are  worked  out  in  beautiful  and  ar- 
tistic designs  in  natural  colors  on  these 
cards.  If  you  will  send  me  only  two  2c 
stamps  for  the  postage  and  wrapping,  I w^ll 
send  you  a set  of  ten  of  these  beautiful  Eas- 
ter cards.  Easter  comes  early  this  ear.  and 
you  should  get  your  Easter  cards  in  plenty 
of  time,  so  write  me  at  once.  These  cards 
will  make  you  open  your  eyes  and,  remem- 
ber, everyone  that  sends  me  two  2c  stamps 
which  pays  only  for  the  postage  and  wrap- 
ping, gets  all  ten  of  these  .sards  free.  If  you 
will  answer  this  ad  it  once  I lave  A SUR- 
PRISE for  everyone  that  does  so  immediate- 
ly. Don’t  forget  iO  ask  about  THE  SLTR- 
FR1SE.  E.  T.  Meredith,  308  Success  £ldgr-, 
Des  3ioines,  la. 
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Our  Classified  Advertising  Department 


For  advertisements  in  this  department,  of  not  less  than  twenty  words  each,  in  which 
no  display  type  is  used,  we  make  a special  rate  of  THKEK  CENTS  FEU  WOKD,  EACH 
INSERTION.  If  several  different  advertisements  are  inserted  in  the  same  issue,  the 
charge  will  be  60c  for  each  ad,  no  matter  how  small.  If  black  type  or  CAPS  is  used,  reg- 
ular rate  of  $4.90  per  inch  must  be  paid.  Every  initial  and  number  to  count  as  one 
word.  This  department  is  for  the  benefit  of  our  subscribers  who  have  anything  to  sell, 


live  stock,  plants, 
advai 


including  farm  lands,  fruit  farms,  dogs  ponies,  poultry  and  eggs, 

shrubs,  vines,  etc.  All  advertisements  for  this  department  must  be  paid  for  in  advance. 
Count  the  number  of  words  you  send,  and  remit  at  rate  of  3 cents  per  word,  stamps' 
currency  or  money  order — no  personal  checks  accepted.  This  is  considerably  less  than 
our  display  rate,  and  offers  a splendid  opportunity  to  reach  our  readers  at  a low  figure. 
Send  a trial  advertisement.  THE  FRIJIT-GKOWEli,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


rOULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 

Fruit  and  poultry  industries  are  so  closely 
allied  that  The  Fruit-Grower  is  a good  me- 
dium for  poultry  advertisers.  If  you  want 
to  buy  stock  or  have  stock  or  eggs  to  sell, 
advertise  in  this  department  at  3 cents  a 
word  each  insertion.  Or,  use  our  regular 
poultry  pages,  rate  for  which  is  $4.90  per 
inch  each  insertion. 


Houdans. 

Houdans  are  practical  fowls,  not  merely 
ornamental.  They  are  a "town  chicken,’’  be- 
cause contented  and  will  thrive  in  limited 
quarters;  they  are  winter  layers,  because 
heavily  feathered,  and  because  crest  and 
beard  practically  supplant  comb  and  wattles, 
protecting  organs  of  head  and  throat.  A 
general  utility  bird,  balanced  as  to  egg  and 
meat-producing  properties;  medium  sized,  ; 
practical,  tame,  hardy,  handsome  and  (in  the 
Middle  West)  novel.  Cup  and  blue  ribbons. 
Kansas  City.  1910.  Eggs,  per  setting.  $2.50. 
$3.50  and  $5.  Frank  Wickizer.  St.  Joseph.  Mo 


Houdans  Exclusively — Eggs  in  season 

from  line  bred  selected  matings;  utility  and 
exhibition  combined.  $2.00  per  setting  of 
15:  30.  $3.50;  $10.00  per  100;  satisfaction 

assured.  Book  order  now.  Elm  Park  Place, 
Lawrence.  Kans.  W.  L.  Bullcne. ; 


Houdans:  I have  purchased  the  entire  | 

stpck  of  Houdans  owned  by  W.  D.  Gay.  of 
Essex.  Ia.  No  finer  birds  in  America.  Eggs. 
$2.00  set;  three  sets.  $5.00.  Thos.  Rhoades, 
Route  3.  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


Rate  3c  per  Word,  Cash  with  Order 

This  rate  is  Net  and  not  subject  to  agency,  cash  or  any  discount  whatever 

Crystal  King  in  my  pens.  Send  for  mating 
list.  p.  A.  Maibaugh.  White  Feather  Farm, 
Liberty,  Ind. 

pen  scoring  92  to  94.  $2.00  per  15.  Orders 
booked  now  for  later  shipments.  Will  please 
you.  E B.  Whitmer.  Vanda lia.  Ohio. 

Black  Orpingtons — Best  on  earth  for  eggs 
and  meat.  Illustrated  folder.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Dr.  Will  Woodworth,  Delaware, 
Ohio.  Box  K. 

Single-Cumb  Reds — In  two  seasons  my 
birds  haVe  won  68  ribbons,  silver  cups  and 
gold  special.  Free  mating  list.  Fifteen  fine 
cockerels  for  sale.  Eggs.  $3  for  15.  Write 
C.  M.  Beecher.  Abingdon,  111. 

Black  Orpingtons — Winter  laying  and  blue 
ribbon  strain  stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Write 
today.  Sam’l  Davis.  Lansing.  Michigan. 

Eggs  for  Hatching:  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

both  combs.  Write  for  circular;  prize  win- 
nings; best  shows.  The  200-egg  strain  does 
exist.  I have  them.  Cockerels  for  sale. 

R.  A.  Coe,  Derwood.  Md. 

High  - Grade  White  Orpingtons  — Cook 
strain.  Eggs  from  select  pens,  $2  per  15. 
Frank  Briscoe,  DePauw,  Ind. 

Plymouth  Rocks 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing from  farm-raised  stock.  Standard  size, 
nice  white  plumage,  clear  yellow  beaks  and 
legs.  Guarantee  a first-class  hatch  (fer- 
tility has  been  tested.)  $1.50  for  15;  $6  per 
100.  H.  E.  Butler.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  South 
St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Farm 

The  Farmer’s  Fowl  Rose  Comb  Reds. 
Best  winter  layers  on  earth.  Pens  headed 
by  1910  first  prize  winners.  Eggs,  $1  per 
15.  Catalog  free.  Thomas  Wilder,  Rich- 
land, N.  Y 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds — Direct 
from  best  breeders  in  America.  Orders 

booked  now  for  eggs  in  season.  $5.00  per  15. 
A.  D.  Lowell,  6966  No.  Clark  Street,  Rogers 
Park.  Ills. 

State.  Benson.  Neb.  Catalogue  free.  Eetrs 
for  hatching. 


Chicks.  Single  Comb  Brown.  Buff  and 
White  Leghorns,  Buff  Orpingtons.  Reds. 
Hamburgs  and  Partridge  Wyandottes.  Pure 
stock  guaranteed.  Circular.  Wyngarden 
Haichcry,  Vriesland.  Michigan. 


Be  sure  to  get  our  Day-Old-Chick  catalog. 
We  have  24  choice  pure-bred  varieties  to  se- 


lect from.  Our  price  is  very  low,  and  will 
please  you.  Uhl  Hatchery,  New  Washington 
Ohio. 


Why  Buy  Eggs?  We  ship  thousands  of 
day-old  chicks  each  season.  Send  for  prices 
and  testimonials.  Freeport  Hatchery,  Box 

18,  Freeport.  Mich. 1 

Buy  live  chicks  from  prize  winning  stock; 
cheaper  than  eggs.  Circulars  free;  catalog’ 
two  red  stamps.  Ohio  Hatchery,  Box  23] 
Bellevue,  Ohio. 


Chicks — Chicks:  We  have  them.  1.000  per 

day;  ten  kinds;  price  7c  and  up;  catalogue 
free.  Blum  Hatchery.  Chatfield.  Ohio. 


Houdans.  Cornish;  Utility  Strain;  high- 
class  birds;  trap  nests  used;  none  better; 
few  cockerels  for  sale;  eggs.  $3  for  15.  R. 
D.  Pursell,  Grand  View.  Sellersville.  Pa. 


laying  kind,  that  enables  us  to  furnish  eggs 
for  hatching  at  any  season.  Circular  free. 
Write  today.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 
The  Weaver  Poultry  Ranch,  Rt.  9,  Wichita. 
Kan. 


Reds — Eggs  $1.50  per  15;  $6  per  100,  from 
pure-bred  and  carefully  selected  stock.  Dell 
Carr,  Hardy.  Iowa. 


Miscellaneous. 

Bennett's  Poultry  Record  and  Expense 
Book.  Keeps  a complete  daily  accouni  of 
all  eggs  collected,  sold  and  price  per  dozen; 
the  opposite  page  a correct  record  of  all 
money  spent  and  just  what  for;  25c  coin  or 
stamps;  money  back  if  not  satisfied.  E.  W. 
Bennet,  25  Washington  St..  New  Britain. 
Conn. 


Houdan  eggs  from  pure  bred,  high-egg- 
record  stock.  McAvoy’s  "Faultless"  strain. 
High  quality,  moderate  prices.  Catalogue 
free.  A.  W.  Young,  Box  188,  Butler.  Ohio. 


Leghorns 

S.  O.  Buff  Leghorns — eight  pens.  Mated 
for  eggs  and  the  show  room;  $1.25.  $2.00 

and  $3.00  per  setting.  Cockerels  for  sale. 
Send  for  circular  and  mating  list.  H.  J. 

Evans.  Route  3,  Racine.  Wis. 

Laying  strain  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Util- 
ity line;  flock  record.  123  eggs;  nine  years 
breeding  every  day.  Winter  layers;  cocker- 
els $1,  eggs  $5  per  100;  circular.  H.  M. 
Johnson,  Formoso,  Kan. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  bred  to  lay  and 
win.  Won  at  Wisconsin  State  Fair,  1909, 
first  and  second'  pullets;  first  hen;  second 
and  third  cockerels,  third  cock.  Birds,  $2 
and  upwards.  Eggs,  $1  and  upwards.  If  you 
want  the  best,  write  Edward  A.  Meyer,  Box 
G,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 


Trap-nested  thoroughbred  Rhode  Island 
Reds;  red  to  skin.  Eggs.  $2.50  per  15. 
Westfield  Poultry  Yards,  No.  151  N.  35th. 
Camden.  N.  J. 


Rose-Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds — Superb 
year  round  layers.  Grand  market  blocks. 
Hardy.  Eggs,  dollar  setting.  W.  Axford. 
Oxford,  N.  J. 


White  Wyandottes — Prize  winners  at  the 
leading  American  shows,  $1.50.  $2.  $3.  $4 

per  setting;  White  Rose-Comb  Leghorns, 
state  fair  winners  1906-1907-1908-1909.  $l. 
$1.50,  $2  setting;  $10  per  hundred.  Mam- 
moth White  Pekin  Ducks,  $1.50  per  15.  For- 
est Berry  & Poultry  Farm.  Rush  City.  Minn. 


White  Rocks,  cockerels,  pullets,  yearlings, 
$3  and  $5  each.  Blue  ribbon  winners  at 
Rochester,  Buffalo,  Batavia  and  New  York 
State  Fair.  Eggs,  15,  $3;  30,  $5.  Free  range, 
snow  white,  large,  hardy,  vigorous  stock. 
D.  E.  Gray,  Groveland  Station,  N.  Y. 


Single-Comb  Red  Cockerels,  $1  each.  Eggs 
from  choice  stock.  $1  per  15;  $5  per  hundred. 
Sam  Sterling,  Route  4.  Knoxville,  Iowa. 


Large  Snow  White  P.  Rocks — Exhibition, 
trap-nested,  record  layers.  200  eggs  per 
year.  Eggs,  15.  $2.00;  50,  $5.00;  100,  $8.00. 
Safe  delivery,  good  hatch  guaranteed.  Stock 
for  sale.  Mrs.  H.  H.  Wadsworth,  Waynes- 
ville,  Ohio. 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Have 
raised  them  for  six  years.  Eggs  now,  cheap. 

Write  T.  E.  Madding.  Walker,  Mo. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns— Eggs  and  day-old  chicks;  circulars. 
Alliian  Poultry  Firm,  Alba,  Pa. 


Specialists  in  the  world’s  greatest  breeds: 
S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Buff  and  White  Wyan- 
dottes; winners  and  bred  from  winners  at 
New  York.  Jamestown,  Zanesville.  Massillon, 
etc.  Combining  the  fancy  and  utility.  Mat- 
ing list  ready.  Please  write.  The  Consoli- 
dated Poultry  Yards  Co.,  Canton.  Ohio. 


Single  Comb  Reds  that  are  red.  Bred  in 
the  mountains.  Eggs.  $2.00  per  15.  H.  M. 
Burrows.  Yancy  Mills,  Va. 


Eggs  10  per  cent  discount  now.  all  varie- 
ties of  Brown,  White  and  Buff  Leghorns. 
Black.  White  and  Buff  Orpington.  Rose 
and  Single  -Comb.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Minorcas,  Wyandottes.  Rocks.  Ducks.  Ge  se 
and  Turkeys.  Catalogue  free.  William 
Koell  & Co..  Hampton.  Iowa.  Box  I*. 


S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Breeders  selected 
by  trap-nest  for  fall  and  winter  laying. 
Write  for  prices  on  eggs  from  best  stock; 
also  prices  on  cockerels.  E.  S.  Chandler, 
Richville,  St.  Lawrence  Co..  N.  Y. 


White  Rocks  exclusively  (Fishers).  Eggs 
from  fine  laying,  choice,  pure  white,  vigor- 
ous stock.  $2.00  per  30.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. W.  H.  Dougherty,  Route  2,  Sellers- 
burg,  Indiana. 


Rose-Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds — Cockerels 
for  sale.  Eggs  at  any  time.  Price  list  free. 
G.  W.  Gibbons,  Hadley.  111. 


Feltis’  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  are  the 
leading  strain  of  show  birds  and  heavy 
layers.  Hatched  in  April  will  lay  in  Sep- 
tember. Write  your  wants.  S.  H.  Feltis, 
Sycamore.  Ohio. __ 


Fifteen  Rose-Comb  Brown  Leghorn  eggs, 
$2 — Every  bird  descended  from  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  winners.  The  "five-dollar- 
a-year  hens."  Success  Poultry  Farm,  Ridge- 
wood,  New  Jersey. 


Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns;  eggs  15 
for  $1.00.  Took  all  first  and  seconds  and 
two  silver  cups  at  Wisconsin  State  Poultry 
Show.  Also  pheasants.  Mrs.  A.  Klein, 
Lomin.  Wis.  


R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — At  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Dec.,  1909.  on  six  entries,  I won  one  first, 
two  seconds,  two  thirds.  Eggs  in  season. 
H.  E.  Rogers,  919  Mississippi  St.,  LaCrosse, 
Wis.  


Golden  Barred  Rocks — The  beauty  and 
utility  breed.  They  are  buff  barred  on 
white.  Write  for  free  catalogue  telling  all 
about  them.  L.  E.  Altwein,  originator,  St.  i 
Joseph,  Mo. 


Rose-Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds — Bred  to 
lay;  eggs  $2  per  15.  Harry  Inman  & Son, 
Route  1.  Keokuk.  Iowa. 


White  Orpingtons.  Barred  Rocks,  Buff 
Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas;  won  $50  cup  best 
display,  three  cups  best  pen  each  variety;  25 
firsts  and  specials  Keokuk,  '09.  Eggs  from 
prize  winners.  $3  and  $5  per  15.  ' F.  B. 
Schlatter,  418  Main,  Keokuk,  iowa. 


Ringlets  Barrqd  Plymouth  Rocks  exclu- 
sively. Better  than  ever;  none  better.  Pul- 
let matings,  $2.50;  special  cockerel  matings, 
$3  for  15.  W.  F.  Wright.  Spirit  Lake.  Iowa. 


Wyandottes 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  exclusively; 
15th  year;  standard  size  and  weight.  Nice 
open  lacing;  especially  strong  in  laced  wing 
bar.  Eggs  from  prize  matings.  $2.00  for 
15;  $3.50  for  30.  A.  D.  Long,  Blooming 

Glen.  Pa. 


Eggs  from  first  prize  winners  at  Nebraska 
State  Show.  White  Wyandottes  and  Keller- 
f strass  Crystal  White  Orpingtons.  Orping- 
ton eggs,  $5  and  $3;  Wyandotte,  $3  and 
$1.50  per  15.  Get  the  best.  Rev.  A.  L. 
Umpleby,  Shelton,  Neb. ■* 


Barred  Rocks — Sixty-three  premiums,  2 6 
firsts.  Eggs,  special  mating,  $3  15.  Orchard 
flock,  $1.00,  15;  $5.00,  100.  Alameda  Poul- 
try  and  Fruit  Farm,  Clay  Center,  Kansas. 


Some  choice  Gold  Medal  Buff  Rock  cock- 
erels, $3  to  $10;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Eggs.  $2  per  15.  Send  for  mating  list.  D. 
L.  Dungan,  Route  1.  Horn»ll.  N.  V, 


Partridge  Wyandottes.  won  first  pen,  fiist, 
second,  fourth  pullet;  second  cock.  Kansas 
State  Show.  Eggs,  $1.50  for  15;  eight  dol- 
lars hundred.  Page,  The  Wyandotte  Breed- 
er,  Salina.  Kansas. 


White  Rocks  and  Rose  Comb  White 
Leghorns.  Prize  winners.  Farm-raised 
stock.  Eggs  from  exhibition  matings.  $2 
per  15.  Good  matings.  $1  per  15;  $5  per 
hundred.  Cockerels  cheap.  R.  C.  Hinkle, 
j Mille-sburg.  Pa. 


S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Bred  for  shape, 
color  and  laying  qualities,  pullet-bred  cock- 
erels. $1.50  each;  eggs  after  March  15.  $1.50 

per  13.  M.  Q.  Malloy.  Daggett  Mich 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Pure 
Bhnchard  strain.  Heavy  layers  of  large 
white  eggs.  Eggs.  $1.00  per  15.  Ransom  N. 
Rid  re.  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 


White  Rock — Some  choice  cockerels  and 
pullets  for  sale.  Eggs  by  the  setting  or  100. 
Also  Buff  Cochin  bantams  eggs.  J.  C.  Bost- 
wick.  Route  5,  Hoyt,  Kansas. 


Closing  out  sale  of  Barred  Rocks,  Brad- 
ley Strain  hens,  pullets  and  co  kerels  at 
bargain  prices.  Randolph  Poultry  Farm, 
Randolph,  N.  Y. 


Ward’s  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred 
Rocks  are  winners — At  live-and-let-live 

prices.  A square  deal  to  all.  Terrace  Poul- 
trv  Firm.  Pa*  k'  ille,  Mo, 


Barred  Rocks:  Both  matings.  Exhibi- 

tion quality.  Eggs.  $2.00  per  13.  Mating 
list  free.  Order  early.  C.  A.  Moxley,  Tay- 
bu-ville.  111. 


S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns,  pure  bred;  marvelous 
in  egg  production  and  beauty.  Eggs  and 
stock  reasonable  prices.  A.  S.  Marshall, 
Canal  Dover.  Ohio. 


Fishel  W hite  Rock  hens,  pullets,  cockerels, 
bred  from  94  point  stock.  Excellent  breed- 
ers. Eggs,  $2.00  per  15.  Lucas  Brothers, 
Alton.  Iowa. 


Rosewood  White  Wyandottes — Heavy  lay- 
ers and  show  quality  combined.  I am  book- 
ing orders  for  eggs  from  grand  matings  at 
$2  per  15.  Wm.  N.  Terry,  Rosewood  Farm, 

Coatesville,  Pa.  

Buy  the  J est — Silver-laced  Wyandottia, 
the  best  utility  birds;  for  hatching,  buy  15 
eggs  for  $2,  bom  the  prize  hoi  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  poultry  show.  Write  Elmer  J.  Knauss, 

Marion,  Ohio. 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes — 1 00  cockerels 
and  pullets  at  $2.00  to  $5.00  each;  good  stock 
birds.  Prices  on  choice  breeders  and  show 
birds  on  application.  Tarbox  Bros.,  York- 
ville.  111. 


Barred  Rock  and  Single-Comb  Brown  Leg- 
horn eggs  from  fine  stock,  15,  $1;  100,  $5;  25 
years  breeder.  Ed  B.  Murphy,  Box  9,  Car- 
mel jnd  


Thoroughbred  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
Cockerels  for  sale.  Prices  from  one  dollar 
to  five  dollars  each.  Address  D.  E.  Saeger, 
Elwood.  K^s's, 


Trap-nested,  Dustin  strain.  Whit a Wyan- 
dotte chicks,  $18.00  a hundred;  eges,  $5.00 
a hundred;  $2.00  per  setting.  Westfi  d 1 
Poultry  Yards,  No.  151  N.  35th  St.,  Camden. 
N.  J. 


Utz  Poultry  Farm.  L.  50,  Estherville.  Iowa 
Buff  Rocks,  Birred  Rocks.  Buff  Cochin  Ban- 
tams, Buff  "Wyandottes,  White  Wyandottes. 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Toulouse  Geese.  Great- 
est egg  offer  ever  made;  mating  list  show 
record  f”:  e. 


One  dollar  15  egos — From  prize-winning  ; 
Light  Brahma,  Partridge  Cochin,  Barred  and 
White  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  Light  Brahma  birds  at 
barp-Mn.  L.  Pairl  & Co..  B L..  Eureka.  Hi.  . 


Five  Breeds — E .h  bition  quality;  White 
crested,  Black  polish;  English  red  caps. 
Rose-Comb  Rhode  Island  Red,  Rose-Comb 


White  Leghorn,  rose  comb  Brown  Leghorn. 


Catalogue  f^ee.  Turner  & Son,  Elerov,  III. 

Free — Illustrated  ctalogue,  hundreds 
fancy  pigeons  and  sguab  breeders.  Also  rab- 
bits, ferrets,  peafowl,  poultry,  etc.  Com- 
mon pigeons  wanted.  The  Michigan  Pigeon 
I ofts  Dept.  R.,  Port  Huron.  Mich. . 


S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns.  Beauties.  Cockerels. 
$1.25  each.  Eggs.  $1.00  per  15.  $5.00  per 

100.  Mrs  John  Wood.  Solomon  K°n. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — Pure  bred  pullets  and 
cockerels.  Write  for  prices.  Best  laying 
strain.  J.  P.  Smith.  Bushong.  Kansas. 


Buff  Rocks,  Robison’s  breeding  won  fiT-st 
pen  against  cream  of  twenty  states.  Illus- 
trated catalogue  free.  W.  S.  Robison.  Route 
6,  Fayette.  Mo. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks — The  pure  Haw- 
kins Royal  Blue  strain.  Send  for  circular, 
giving  prices,  etc.  Geo.  W.  Watson,  Eldo- 
rado, 111. 


Minorcas. 

Catalogue  Free — Sixteen  years’  experi 
ence  breeding  for  heavy  egg  production. 
Eggs  from  exhibition  trap-nested  record 
layers,  200  to  240  the  year.  15,  $2;  30.  $3.50; 
50.  $5;  100.  $8.  H.  H Wadsworth.  Waynes- 
ville.  O.,  originator  Blue  Grass  strain  single- 
comb Black  Minorcas.  


Barred  Rocks,  Columbian  Wyandottes  for 
sale.  Cockerels  scoring  90  to  92*.  Eggs 
in  season.  Fred  Hoelscher,  Box  48,  Berger, 
Mo. 


White  Rocks  Exclusively — Strong,  healthy 
standard  bred.  Eggs  $1  per  setting.  $4.50 
per  100.  Ben  Jasper.  Washington.  Missouri. 


White  Wyandottes — Bred  exclusively  for  7 
years.  Eggs  fi  om  pens  of  St-nda  d Bel 
Stay  White  heavy  laying  strain.  $2.00  par 
15;  $3.50  per  30.  A.  E.  Stange,  Park  Ridge, 
111. 


About  one-half  price  to  new  customers  on 
birds  and  eggs  from  eight  of  the  leading 
breeds  of  chickens,  three  of  turkeys,  and 
three  of  ducks.  Free  catalog.  F.  Gage 
ruti°”.  Pout'1  4.  C^  tha^e  111. 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels.  Crow  whib'r 
bay  eyes  and  yellow  legs.  $1.  $2  and  $5 

each.  Eggs,  $1  and  $2  per  15.  H.  F.  N. 
Her^henro«der,  Route  No.  4.  St.  Joseph.  M-v 


White  Wyandottes — Won  first,  fifth  ar  1 
special,  at  St.  Louis,  1909.  Lots  of  fine  birds 
at  $1.50  to  $5.  Eggs  in  season.  M.  M.  An- 
derson. Old  Orchard.  Mo. 


High-grade  White  Wyandottes  for  profit; 
winners  and  winter  layers,  fine  trios,  $8  and 
$10.  eggs,  $2  per  15.  Schmied  Bros..  Route 
2,  Mt  Healthy.  Ohio. 


DeLine’s  wonderful  laying  strain  of  mot- 
tled Anconas  without  question  the  greatest 
laying  fowls  in  America.  Am  booking  orders 
for  eggs  for  spring.  Write  for  circular.  Ira 
N.  Del.ine,  Olympia.  Wash. 


Eggs  $1.00  per  15;  $2.00  per  40.  from 

thoroughbred  Brahmas.  Rocks.  Wyandottes. 
Reds,  Leghorns;  14  varieties;  26  years  ex- 
perience. Catalogue.  S.  K.  Mohr,  Box  E. 
Coorter  sbura-.  Pn 


Choice  Barred  Rock  cockerels  $2  each; 
eggs  in  season;  booklet  free;  $2,000  invested. 
W.  A.  Congdon,  Box  A,  Waterman,  Illinois. 


Golden  Wyandottes — Best  and  most  beau- 
tiful breed  on  earth.  Stock  and  eggs  for 
sale.  Bargains.  Write  to  J.  R.  Douglas, 
Mound  Citv,  Kansas. 


Eggs  for  hatching  from  choice  S.  C.  White 
and  Brown  Leehorns,  75c  per  15,  $4  per  100. 
Choice  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  pullets  for 
sale,  $1.50  each.  L.  A.  Junod.  Greenville.  111. 


Single-  Comb  Black  Minorcas.  Breeding 
pens  headed  by  grand  cockerels  direct  from 
Northup  yards,  eggs  fertility  tested,  satis- 
faction guaranteed:  $1.50  per  15.  Hope 

Farm  Poultry  Yards.  Rout  • 2 Dayton.  Ohio 


Buff  Rocks — My  birds  are  second  to  none; 
stock  and  eggs  for  sale  at  prices  right. 
Sam’l  Davis,  Lansing,  Michigan. 


Rose-Comb  Black  Minorcas — David’s  and 
Northup’s  strain  direct.  Cockerels,  hens 
cheap.  Also  Indian  Runner  drakes.  R. 
Davids.  Oswego.  Kansas.  


Fishel  strain  White  Rocks.  Eggs,  $1  and 
$2  per  setting;  incubator  eggs.  $5  per  100.  G. 
S.  McAfee,  Springfield,  111. 


Faultless  strain,  Partridge  Wyandottes. 
Finest  in  the  world.  Win  everywhere. 
Stock  and  eggs  cheap.  Stellwagen  & Son, 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Buff  Cochin  specialist,  valuable  illustrated 
catalog  for  red  stamp  giving  prices,  win- 
nings, testimonials.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed,  S.  Berger.  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio. 


Rose-Comb  Black  Minorcas  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing from  4 pens  and  farm  range  flock,  at 
$1  to  $3  per  15;  $5  per  100.  Chas.  F.  Jordan. 
Box  2175.  Jefferson.  Wis. 


S C.  W.  Minorcas  exclusively.  Unequaled 
as  layers,  eggs  $1.50  per  15:  $2.50  per  30. 
A.  L.  Buzzard.  Washington  111. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

Coldest  winter  for  Tennessee  in  several1 
years,  but  my  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  have  not 
stopped  laying.  Twelve  years'  breeding  for 
eggs  has  made  them  the  greatest  winter 
layers.  Send  $1  for  15  eggs.  Do  this  at 
once,  and  you  will  always  be  glad  you  did  so. 
C.  H.  Hardison.  Humboldt.  Tenn.  


White  Wyanaoiips — Prize  winners  and 

winter  layers.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 
Send  for  prices  and  mating  list.  L A. 
Webb.  Elgin.  111. 


Ninety  varieties  poultry  eggs,  pigeons, 
dogs,  ferrets,  hares,  etc.  Booklet  free;  col- 
ored description,  60-page  book  (our  store), 
10c.  ,T.  A Bergey.  Box  60.  Telford.  Pa. 


Columbian  Wyandottes.  Won  this  fall  on 
3 birds,  cock  2nd.  hen  2nd.  cockerel  1st. 
Eggs.  $2.00.  E.  H.  Adams,  Out  wood  Pa. 


Extensive  Catalogue — Prize  poultry,  pig- 
eons, hares,  dogs.  water  fowls,  guineas, 
hatching-  eggs.  $5.00  100.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Pioneer  Farm,  Telford,  Pa. 


Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  exclusively. 
Farm  raised  stock;  20  years  a breeder.  Send 
for  catalog.  M.  H.  Leidv.  Sourlerton.  Pa 


Silver  Braekles — Belgiums,  great  layers 
of  large  white  eggs.  Stock  from  Leo  and 
mates  imported  from  Belgium.  Descriptive 
circular.  C.  W.  Everett.  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


Rose  and  Single  Comb  Black  Minorcas. 
farm  raised.  Eggs.  $1.50  for  15.  Mary  R. 
Shumaker.  H:mwglni":  Ohio. 


Orpingtons 

Crystal  White  Orpingtons — "Kellerstrass 
strain,’’  Book  orders  now  for  eggs  from  $100 
pen  at  $5  per  15;  eggs  from  pen  No.  2 at  $4 
per  15;  eggs  from  pen  No.  3.  $3  per  15.  Will 
assort  at  $4  per  15  cr  fill  as  ordered.  A few 
fine  cockerels  at  a bargain,  $5  to  $15.  Wm. 
Thurman.  McMinnville  Tenn. 


Watson's  celebrated  strain  of  Rose  Comb 
Rhode  Island  Rfis.  Golden  Princess  laid 
291  eggs  in  a year;  50  hens  averaged  240  in 
a year.  Eggs  and  cockerels  from  this  great 
strain  for  sale.  A recipe  "Sure  Death  to 
Lice.”  10c.  Tra  Watson.  Fredonia.  N.  Y. 


White  Wyandottes — Cockerels  75c  to  $1.50; 
eggs,  100  $3.  from  fine  pens;  setting,  $1.50 
to  $3.  Linnie  Pond,  Ewing.  N eh . 


Columbian  Wyandottes,  prize  winners; 
great  layers.  Eggs,  $2.00  per  15.  A.  Felt* 
house,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


\ My  Light  Brahmas  are  winners  wherever 
shown.  Write  for  prices  on  Cockerels.  Eggs 
after  March  first.  $2.00  per  setting.  Wil- 
bur Keller.  Route  2.  El  Paso.  111. 


Rhode  Island  Reds,  the  Beauty  Breed. 
Hundreds  of  prizes  won.  Positively  bred 
true  to  color.  Eggs  from  prize  matings: 

Rose  or  Single  Comb.  $5.00  and  $2.00  per 
15.  Glenridge  Poultry  and  Fruit  Farm. 
SlatHrsvillo,  Rhode  Island. 


Ducks  and  Geese. 


White  Faced  Black  Spanish  males  $2.00 
to  $4.00;  eggs  $1.00  and  $1.50  per  setting. 
$5.00  per  hundred.  Mrs.  Hattie  Tyler.  Route 
2.  Fairview,  Kan.  I 


Rose-Coml  Buff  Orpingtons — Exclusively 
selected  eggs  from  Madison  Square  Garden 
prize  winners.  1910,  $5  per  15;  other  fine 

matings.  *3  per  15.  First  prize  birds.  Chi- 
cago. Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  etc.  S.  D. 
banco.  Troy.  Ohio. 


Single-Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Winners 
this  season  at  New  York,  Schenectady.  Utica 
and  New  York  State  Fair.  Some  good  breed- 
ing cockerels.  Eggs  from  prize  winning  mat- 
ings. Write  for  particulars.  B.  H.  Arthur, 
Gloversville,  N.  T. 


Indian  Runner  Ducks  are  worth  their 
weight  in  gold;  easy  to  raise,  beat  hens  to 
lay.  No  lice.  Eggs.  $1  per  setting  of  13. 
Send  in  your  ordei  at  once  for  spring  deliv- 
ery. Tom  Trueman  & Son.  Marshall.  Tnd 


Buckeyes,  ideally  beautiful  reds,  utility 
breed,  town  or  country;  9 th  year;  Cin- 
cinnati firsts  last  four  shows.  Gaidyner 
Dunning.  Camden.  Ohio. . 


For  Sale — Pekin  Ducks;  took  first 
mium  1909  Kirksville  Poultry  Show, 
per  trio;  eggs,  $1.00  per  dozen.  Miss 
Sublette.  Route  3.  Greentor)  Mo. 


ure- 

$4.00 

'iXary 


Forty-three  varieties  poultry.  pigeons, 
waterfowl,  ducks,  geese,  pheasants,  ferrets 
and  dogs;  incubators,  etc.  Catalogue.  2c. 
Mo.  Sounb  Co..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Kellerstrass  strain; 
eggs,  three  dollars. 


White  Orpingtons, 
prize  winners;  f if  tee 
Black  Orpingtons.  Greenwood  strain,  f if - 
* n eggs,  two  dollars.  Stock  cheap  after 
«ne  1.  Edward  Buss,  Janesville.  Wis. 
Crystal  White  Orpingtons  — Kellerstrass 
strain  exclusively.  We  are  now  booking  eggs 


from  our  fine  pens  for  spring  delivery.  $5.00 
and  $3.00,  Write  me  your  wants.  Guy  Col- 
m r.  pi^tto  rat-  Mo 


Crystal  Whit  • On  incton.  Kellerstrass 
Strain.  Book  your  egg  orders  with  me. 
Have  some  great  birds  from  Peggy  and 


R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds;  eggs  from  prize  winners. 
McMinnville,  Nashville  and  Memphis,  at  $3. 
$4  and  $5  per  15.  Mating  list  for  the  ask- 
ing. Satisfaction  guaranteed.  McMinnville 
Poultry  Ranch.  Wm.  Thurman,  Sec’y,  Mc- 

Minnville.  Tenn.  

For  eleven  years  my  Single  Comb  Reds 
have  never  failed  to  win  wherever  shown. 
Eggs,  $1.50  per  15;  $2.50  per  30.  from  same 
I use.  Harry  R.  Crane,  President  Illinois 
Branch  National  Single  Comb  Red  Club, 
Grafton.  Til.  


Buff  Orpington  Ducks — Mammoth 
and  English  Pied  Buff  geese.  Buff  O' 
ton  cockerels:  eggs  in  season.  Jacob  T. 
erman.  Wadsworth,  Ohio. 


Buff 
■ping- 
lea  th  - 


Rufus  Rod  Belgian  Hares  from  prize  win- 
ners. $1.00  per  pair.  Catalog  of  hares, 
eggs,  poultry,  2c  stamp.  Box  E.  Levi  D. 
Yoder.  Dublin,  Pa. / 


J.  Newell’s  Indian  Runners  are  the  051 
makers.  Greatest  layers  ever  known.  I 
raised;  easily  handled.  Eye-opener  sir 
free.  Girard.  III. 


onoy- 

Lisilv 

cular 


For  Sale — Fancy  pigeons,  guinea  pigs,  ring 
doves,  white  doves,  canary  birds.  John  M. 
Ornellas.  208  N.  Fifteenth  street.  Spring- 
field.  Illinois.  I 


Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  For  Sp de- 
laying strain.  $2  each,  if  taken  soo»n. 
W.  E.  Bradley.  Effinsrham.  Kan. 


-Fine 

Mrs. 


White  Guineas — Eggs.  $1  setting.  Reds, 
both  combs,  Black  Orpingtons,  white-faced 
Black  Spanish.  Orchard  Poultry  Farm. 
Glenwood  W.  Vn. 


Chicks. 


Rose  Comb  R.  I.  R<  ds.  Tuttle  strain. 
Cockerels  and  laying  pullets.  Eggs  from 


Fine  baby  chicks.  8 cents  eo  flh.  shipped 
safely  anywhere.  Fine  poultry,  turkeys,  im- 
ported pigeons.  Culver  Poultry;  fVirm.  5120 


The  Golden  Rule  Incubator  Co.,  of  Middle- 
fown,  Ind..  will  give  away  five  incubators  on 
o’*  before  March  1st  to  persons  sending  for 
n tn Incues.  We  can  supply  a limited  mini- 
i.*  r of  eggs  from  Fishel  Strain  White  Wyan- 
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nulti  Rocks 


'dottes  and  White  Plyn 

Sl.r.O  for  IB  eggs.  

1,'ltty  vurlelles prize  winning  poultry; 
world’s  highest  honors.  Large  Incubator  and 
poultry  catalog  for  stamp.  C.  M.  Atwood, 

Dundee,  Minn.  - — 

lJuckeyes  eventually.  Why  delay?  The 
Ucd  Bird  Inimitable,  grown  In  the  blue-grass 
regions  of  Kentucky.  Eugene  H.  Cowles, 

Slu'lbyvUle.  Ky.  

lloudaus  and  wild  Mallard  ducks. 

M.  mphis  and  St.  Louis  winners.  Egg 


Great 
day- 

id  chicks.  Catalog.  Prospect  Poultry  Farm, 
n it  ans.  Indiana. 


Greatest 

jockerels. 


Ives’  Langshans:  Black,  White, 

winners  in  the  East.  Magnificent 
Eggs.  $2.00  per  1 5 ; $10.00  per  100.  B.  Ives, 
Guilford,  Conn. 


Rate  3c  per  Word,  Cash  with  Order 

This  rate  is  Net  and  not  subject  to  agency,  cash  or  any  discount  whatever 


Order  early.  Owing  I 
of  plants  these  will  s 
er  Bios..  2315  S.  22nd, 


Jc 


I Buff  Rocks,  Golden  Buff.  Indian  Runner 
Bucks.  Fawn  and  White.  Eggs  for  luitch- 
ing.  Edgewood  Stock  and  Poultry  Farm, 

i Colburn,  Ind. 

Hi  Houdan  eggs,  Pen  1.  $2.00;  Pen  2, 

1*1  05  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Brown  Leg- 
horns 100,  $4.00.  Mary 

field.  Minn. 


L.  Ferris,  North- 


S C W.  Leghorns  and  S.  C.  Buff  Orp- 
ingtons. Eggs,  $1.50  and  $2  per  15.  Cock- 
prels,  $1.50  each  and  up.  Mahnken  Bios., 
Seel  alia.  Mo. 


My  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs  have  won  further  informal 
adine  prizes  at  America’s  largest  shows.  I (j0  bank  referen 
Adolph  Stoll.  Llittle  Val  


leading  . 

Eggs  reasonable, 
ley,  N,  V- 

Buff  Cochins. 


highest  quality  are  grown.  The  first  block 
of  the  land  is  offered  at  a very  low  price — 
$75  per  acre,  including  water  right — and  It 
Is  selling  fast.  Perhaps  next  month  we  shall 
announce  an  increase.  If  you  want  high- 
class  fruit  land,  at  bottom  prices,  Investigate 
tills  proposition.  Read  the  ad  on  page  07, 
and  then  send  for  our  booklet.  The  Fruit- 
Grower’s  Land  and  Colonization  Dept.,  St. 

Joseph,  Mo 

When  homeseekers  and  investors  begin  to 
move  they  do  not  like  to  spend  their  time 
and  money  uselessly.  IIow  may  they  separ- 
ate the  wheat  from  the  chaff  amongst  the 
mass  of  advertising  matter?  Fruit-Grower 
readers  have  had  attention  called  to  San 
Juan  County,  New  Mexico,  in  these  columns. 
Many  are  familiar  witli  its  present  condi- 
tions. opportunities,  future  greatness.  We 
wisli  to  impress  these  readers  that  we  are 
the  oldest  established  land  firm  in  Aztec, 
the  county  seat  and  center  of  new  reclama- 
tion projects.  We  have  the  best  ranch  prop- 
erties in  Animas,  San  Juan,  Ha  Plata  val- 
leys. with  unfailing  water  rights.  Write  for 
ion.  Aztec  Irrigated  Lands 
ences,  Aztec,  N.  M. 


tor  where  located,  If  you  want  to  buy  or 
noil,  address  Frank  P.  Cleveland,  3J4 

Adams  Express  Building,  Chicago.  111. 

Oregon — Bay  City  on  Tillamook  Bay,  57 
miles  west  from  Portland.  Railroad  under 
construction.  Will  be  completed  this  year. 
Time  to  invest  now.  Write  Tillamook  Bay 

Co.,  319  Lumber  Exchange,  Portland,  Ore. 

For  Sale — In  the  world  famous  IJncom- 
pahgre  Valley,  two  small  fruit  farms  of  13 
and  17  acres.  If  you  are  looking  for  an  Idea]  ( 
home,  here  it  is.  For  full  particulars  ad- 
dress,  E.  ft.  Hartman,  Montrose,  Colo. 

Twenty -five  acres  fruit  land  or  part  at 
Penrose,  Fremont  County,  Colo.  Sixteen 
acres  apple  trees,  some  small  fruit,  year- 
old.  $235  per  acre.  Terms.  Address  owner, 

W.  C.  Meyer,  Victor,  Colo. 

For  Sale — One  hundred  acres  adjoining 
city-  good  6-room  house;  large  barn;  other 
out-buildings.  About  fifty  acres  in  apples, 
stone  and  small  fruits  for  home  use.  J.  O. 

Burford,  Marshfield,  Mo. 

ind  fruit  lands, 


For  Sale — Choice  farm 
improved  and  unimproved;  very  cheap.  Also 
stock  in  the  Oak  Creek  Orchard  Co.  Write 


all  Blackcaps, 
oral  shortage 
taken.  Homrn 

seph,  Mo, _____ 

Strawberry  plants,  gooseberries,  currants, 
raspberries,  asparagus,  rhubarb,  trees  and  all 
leading  varieties  of  grape  plants  at  whole- 
sale to  the  grower.  Strawberry  plants  from 
$2.00  per  thousand  up.  Write  for  price  list. 
School  1 Bros,  Nurseries,  Nauvoo,  111. 

Special  Prices,  Surplus  Slock  l '• 

pear,  Spitz,  Yellow  Newtown  apple,  whole- 
root,  first-class  trees.  Strawberry  J'lantw-*- 
$3.50  per  1,000.  Senator  Dunlap.  Warfield, 
Magoon,  Brandywine,  SampK.  The  Outlook 
Nursery,  Outlook,  Wash, 

Catalpa  Speciosa  Bla<  R usslan 

Mulberry,  75c  100;  $5  1,000;  $36  10,000  de- 
livered. Finest  trees  ever  sold  at  these 
prices  by  a reliable  grower.  All  forest  arid 
fruit  trees  cheap.  Broslus  Nurseries,  Tiffin,  ( ). 

Two-year-old  extra  Strong  1 rd  grape 
vines,  $4  per  100,  packed  f.  o.  b.  cars.  Cash 
with  order.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Also  a 
general  line  of  nursery  stock  at  reasonable 
prices,  Tipton  Nurseries,  Tipton.  M o. 

The  Michigan  Nursery  Company,  Monroe, 
Michigan,  offers  an  exceptionally  handsome, 
lot  of  Duchess  Dwarf  Pear  and  Champion 
Quince  at  low  prices;  also  a full  line  of  other 

fruit  trees,  roses  and  evergreens. 

Currants, 
Buy 


Rich  soil,  worlds  of  water,  sunshine,  lati- 
tude and  elevation  of  San  Juan  County,  New 
Mexico  make  the  famous  Farmington  country 
the  greatest  fruit  section  on  earth.  Land  now 
selling  at  one-tenth  its  real  value.  Work 
now  being  done  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road and  by  new  irrigation  canals.  Invest - 
Buff  ^Orpingtons.  Large  size  laying  strains.  1 ments  made  for  non-residents.  We  are 


v _ Large  size,  heavy  feather- 

ed^ clear  Buff;  prize  winning  kind.  Stock 
and  eggs  for  sale.  Luther  Ulum,  Keswick, 

Iowa. — — 

Prize- winning  Black  Langshans  and  S.  C. 


We  are  growers  of  Grapes, 
Gooseberries  and  small  fruit  plants, 

The  Oak  Creek  Orchard  Co.,  323  Atlas  l of  us.  You  get  more  for  your  money  _and 


Block,  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 


Eggs.  $2  per  15.  John  Cole,  M.  D.,  Williams 
field.’  111. 


larger  land  owners  than  any  other  land  firm 
in  the  irrigated  district.  Deal  with  a respon- 
sible firm.  Write  to  us  and  we  will  send 


Twenty  varieties  of  poultry  on  free  range, 
Write  for  free  circular.  Eggs,  $6  per  100 
Address.  Walter  Hogue,  Fairfield.  Neb._ 


,;o  varieties  of  Gees&,  Ducks  and  Chickens. 
Mso  Shropshire  Sheep.  Stamp  for  catalog. 
Minkel  & Co..  Box  416.  Mapleton.  Minn. 


For  gale — Fancy  Pigeons.  Price  list  free. 
Catalogue  with  cuts.  10  cents.  Jos.  Schroer, 
Xu.  130?  Benton  St..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Black-Breasted  Red  Game.  Light  Brahma 
— Quality  fine;  prices  reasonable.  J.  Hart 

Welch.  Box  F.  Pouglastnn.  N.  Y. 

Fifteen  Varieties  Pheasants — Price  list  free. 
Illustrated  booklet  on  Pheasant  raising  10c. 
H.  W.  Myers.  Tacoma.  Wash. 


1910  illustrated  mating  list  now  ready. 
Send  for  it  at  once.  Cramer’s  Red  Feather 
Poultry  Farm,  Eagleville,  Mo.  — 

FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE. 

Beautiful  and  remunerative  homes  in  the 
famous  Payette  Valley  in  Southern  Idaho. 
Nothing  better  in  the  Pacific  West.  Eighty 
acres,  well  improved,  good  six-room  house, 
porches  and  spire;  three  acres  in  / fruit; 
six  acres  in  alfalfa,  balance  ready  for  plant- 
ing to  fruit,  grain  or  hay;  quarter  mile  to 
station;  best  of  water  right  for  irrigation 
as  well  as  waste  right  of  way  for  waste 
water.  No  better  land  in  the  state. 
Twenty  Thousand  dollars.  Will  take  three 
to  five  thousand  in  income  property  worth 
the  money  in  exchange.  Forty-five  acres 
well  improved,  one  mile  to  graded  school, 
three-room  house,  25  acres  in  winter  ap- 
ples, full  bearing,  balance  ready  to  plant  to 
fruit  or  hay.  all  fine  land,  fruit  crop  well 
cared  for  will  pay  for  land  and  all  ex- 
penses in  three  years.  Twenty  Thousand 
dollars,  •three  to  six  thousand  taken  in  ex- 
change, if  good  value.  This  is  an  excep- 
tionally fine  proposition  for  fruit,  no  waiting 
for  trees  to  grow  but  large  income  at  once 
in  the  best  state  in  the  Union  and  best  por- 
tion of  this  state.  Well  watered,  also  good 
waste  way.  Address  owner,  A.  E.  Wood, 
Payette.  Idaho 


Oregon  Fruit  Lands — We  have  some  of  the 
finest  fruit  land  in  the  Willamette  Valley, 
located  at  Creswell,  Oregon,  which  is  devel- 
oped for  us  under  the  supervision  of  Hon. 
W.  K.  Newell,  president  of  the  Oregon  State 
Board  of  Horticulture.  Our  prices  and  terms 
are  right,  and  the  supervision  is  the  best 
that  can  be  secured;  the  climatic  conditions 
are  ideal;  a growing  town  with  good  schools, 
good  churches  and  no  saloons,  within  twelve 
miles  of  the  State  University.  Address  De- 
partment G.  F.,  The  A.  C.  Bohrnstedt  Com- 
pany, 629  Palace  Building,  Minneapolis,  Min- 
nesota  

For  Sale — Commercial  orchard  in  Wiliam - 
mette  Valley,  Oregon;  22  acres  in  fruit,  6 
acres  timber.  Orchard  will  be  in  full  bear- 
ing this  year.  About  1,150  prune  trees,  50 
English  walnuts,  800  apples,  mostly  New- 
towns  and  Spitzenburg.  Good  buildings, 
prune  evaporator  and  canning  plant.  Also 
160-acre  farm  in  same  neighborhood;  70 
acres  in  cultivation,  balance  pasture  and 
timber;  45  acres  set  to  English  walnuts.  Ex- 
tra good  family  orchard,  good  fruit  land,  well 


Your  Opportunity  to  secure  cheap  irrigated  : 
fruit,  dairy  and  alfalfa  lands  on  Government 
Project.  Rich  soil,  best  water-right.  Write 
for  information.  Gilbert  E.  Brin  ton.  Really 

Co.,  Heyburn,  Idaho.  : 

Half  or  all  sixty-acre  poultry  farm  and  or- 
chard,  in  Illinois  fruit  belt.  Four  poultry 
houses,  incubators;  fifteen  hundred  trees. 
Reasonable  terms.  N.  E.  Roberts,  War  De- 

partment,  Washington. 

Cheap  land,  delightful  climate,  timber 
and  range  free  on  neighboring  forest  re- 
serve. Some  land  still  open  to  homestead 
entry-  Write  Farmers’  Association,  Indian 

Valley.  Idaho. — - — 

Health  Wealth,  Climate;  lA  section  in 
Fruit  and  Zinc  Belt  of  Arkansas;  2 dwel- 
lings. barn,  600  bearing  trees.  1 V4  mile  to 
depot.  $3,200.  Terms.  R.  F.  Bond,  Flip- 

pin,  Ark.  

Will  sell  or  exchange  my  farm  for  Texas 
gulf-coast  home.  Barred  Rock  eggs  for 
hatching.  Philo’s  Metal  Mothers.  Write 
for  full  descriptions.  F.  H.  Faatz,  Maramec, 
Okla. 


the  best  plants  that  can  bo  produced.  Fos- 
ter  & Griffith.  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

One  hundred  thousand  Haverland  and  Sen- 
ator Dunlap  strawberry  plants  for  sale;  25 
| other  fine  varieties,  all  at  wholesale  prices. 

I Beautifully  illustrated  catalogue  free.  Ad- 

dress  S.  A.  Virdin,  Hartly,  Del. 

Mammoth  and  Himalaya  Giant  blackberry, 

| Logan  and  Phenomenal  berry  plants.  Dozen, 
$1.25,  postpaid.  California  grape  vines,  doz- 
| en,  $1.50,  postpaid.  Tribble  Bro’s.,  Elk 

I Grove,  Cal, 

For  Sale — Plants,  land.  Finest  variei  ies 
strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  dew- 
berries; 20  acres  cultivated  land.  Beautiful 
building  site.  Jewell  Fruit  Farm,  Sarcoxie, 

Mo. 

Choice,  hardy  nursery  stock,  forest  tree 
seedlings.  Descriptive  circular  of  best  va- 
rieties for  posts,  telephone  poles,  etc.  Union 
Nurseries.  J.  B.  Weaver  & Sons.  Union  Ore. 

For  catalogue  of  grape  vines,  write  postal 
to  Ed  Kemper  &.  Co.,  Hermann,  Mo.  You 
will  never  regret  it,  even  if  you  only  want  a 
few.  We  send  in  perfect  packages  by  mail. 

Choice  strawberry  plants.  Oak’s  Early 
(Extra  early);  Parson’s  Beauty  (Medium); 
Steven’s  Late  Champion  (Late).  50c  per 


For  Sale — Eighty  acres  fine  land,  800  fruit 
trees,  on  Texas  & Pacific  Railroad,  three  ...  -----  - - 

miles  from  large  town;  Texas  fruit  belt.  ! hundred,  John  J.  Wagoner.  Delong,  Ind. 

Address  X,  care  The  Fruit-Grower. j We  have  a surplus  of  large  Montmorency 

IANDS If  you  want  a farm,  orchard,  or  | No.  1,  and  need  American  plum,  strawberry 

stock  ranch  where  climate  is  delightful  plants,  catalpa  seedlings,  peaches  and  pears. 

and  soil  productive,  see  or  write  us.  Felt-  Perry  Nurseries.  Perry.  Iowa.  

ham-Klotz  Land  Co.,  Weiser.  Idaho. _ 


Lands — If  you  want  a farm  or  orchard  in 
Benton  County,  Arkansas,  the  banner  fruit 
county  of  the  world,  see  or  write  us.  Hi- 
wassee  Realty  Co.,  Hiwassee.  Ark. 


Indiana  Fruit  Farm — 120  acres.  80  acres 


watered;  part  of  farm  can  be  irrigated.  For  i set  to  fruit.  Fine  prospects.  Write  for  par-  j berries;  20  acr 
‘ ~ ~ "is,  1 ticulars.  Will  exchange.  E.  W.  Hinshaw,  Fruit  Farm,  Sar. 


Bristol,  Ind. 


particulars  address  Chas.  Pernot,  Corvallis, 

Ore. 

Read  all  the  ads,  but  be  guided  by  wis-  j Arkansas  Apple  Orchard — 27  acres,  bear- 
dom.  Hood  and  Rogue  River  Apples  are  > ing;  five  miles  station;  daily  mail;  best  cli- 
famous  the  world  over;  grown  on  Oregon  i mate;  necessary  buildings;  bargain.  Box  6, 
lands,  today  the  most  fertile,  most  produc-  Rhea,  Ark. 
tive,  and  most  desirable  to  live  upon  of  any 
section  of  our  beloved  America.  Drop  us  a 


For  Sale — 12  0-acre  fruit  farm;  7 5 acres  in 
cultivation,  45  in  apples  of  Stayman,  Cham- 
pion and  Delicious,  mostly  Delicious;  20 
acres  peaches,  Alton,  Carman  and  Salway, 
best  money-makers  grown;  25  acres  apples 
are  eight  years  old,  balance  planted  in  1908; 
6 acres  peaches  are  six  years  old.  balance 
two  years  old;  will  bear  next  season;  15  acres 
pasture,  balance  timber;  IV2  acres  small 
fruits.  Five  first  and  second  prizes  at  Ar- 
kansas State  Fair,  1908;  four  first  and  third 
prizes  in  1909.  One  two-room  tenant  house, 
one  two-room  apple  house,  barns,  new  7-room 
modern  dwelling,  built  1908.  Orchard  has 
had  good  attention,  free  from  scale.  With 
less  than  one-half  in  bearing,  paid  12  per 
1 cent  above  expenses,  1909.  Over  $1,000  worth 
stock  feed,  machinery,  included,  if  taken  at 
once.  Price,  $8,500.  one-fourth  down,  bal- 
ance 4 years.  Profits  will  pay  for  it.  One 
mile  to  railroad  station,  school  and  four 
churches.  R.  F.  D.  and  telephone  in  house. 
H.  D.  Morton,  Pottsvilla,  Ark. 


line  (or  when  you  come  to  Portland,  the 
Rose  City,  see  us).  Wre  know  and  can  show 
you  one — acre  or  thousands — five  dollars  per 
acre  up — easy  terms.  Hartman  & Thompson, 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Portland,  Ore. 


For  Sale — As  I am  leaving  Iowa,  I offer 
Hopedale  Fruit  Farm  of  40  acres  for  sale. 
There  are  250  peach  trees  of  the  leading  va- 
rieties that  were  planted  in  year  1904;  1. 000 
Kieffer  pears,  7 /bars  old,  and  just  coming 
in  bearing,  and  some  500  pears  of  different 
varieties,  coming  five-year-old  trees;  have 
always  had  the  best  of  care,  and  the  farm 
will  stand  the  closest  investigation.  Price, 
$3,500,  which  only  holds  good  until  April  1. 
Wm.  Elliot,  Douds  Leando,  Iowa. 


Irrigated  fruit  lands  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west are  fortune  bringers.  Established  or- 
chards are  valued  at  from  $2,000  to  $3,000 
per  acre  and  produce  net  income  of  from 
$300  to  $500  per  acre  each  year.  Unim- 
proved lands  having  same  soil  and  in  same 
climate,  as  these  orchards,  can  be  bought 
at  from’  $150  to  $250  per  acre  with  water 
rights  paid.  Young  orchards  of  from  two  to 
four  years  old  can  sometimes  be  had  at 
from  $300  to  $400  per  acre.  Many  people 
without  leaving  their  present  occupation, 
buy  lands  and  have  them  planted  and  cared 
for  until  maturity,  so  reaping  the  benefit  of 
the  advance  in  value  which  averages  about 
$100  per  acre  each  year  until  in  bearing. 
We  can  have  this  attended  to  for  you  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  Many  properties  can  be 
bought  on  easy  terms.  Information  and  lit- 
erature cheerfully  furnished  on  request. 
Pacific  Northwest  Investment  Company,  428 
Central  Building.  Seattle.  Wash. 


If  you  want  a part  of  one  of  the  very 
choicest  tracts  of  fruit  land  on  earth,  where 
■ conditions  are  ideal  for  growing  fruits  and 
for  a home,  then  send  for  a copy  of  a beau- 
tiful booklet  describing  Morrisania  Ranch, 
Grand  Valley,  Colo.  This  is  not  cheap  land 
— it  sells  for  $300  per  acre,  including  per- 
petual water  right,  but  it  is  worth  the 
money.  It  may  be  that  some  member  of 
| your  family  needs  the  benefit  of  Colorado’s 
climate  for  some  form  of  lung  trouble.  Get 
a tract  of  this  land  and  establish  your  home 
there  before  it  is  too  late.  The  ranch  con- 
tains 880  acres,  and  only  part  of  it  is  for 
sale,  for  we  will  develop  the ' remainder  for 
i our  own  use.  Shall  we  send  you  the  book- 
i let  which  describes  the  place?  Write  me  if 
interested.  James  M.  Irvine,  Editor  The 
Fruit-Grower.  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 


Farm  For  Sale — 170  acres,  stock  and  fruit 
farm,  five  miles  east  Macon.  Mo.;  40  acres 
of  12-year-old  apple  orchard  in  fine  condi- 
tion, part  of  which  produced  last  season 
$150  worth  of  fruit  per  acre;  800  pear  trees, 
300  plum  trees; 
dwelling;  good  ba 
an  inexhaustible  tubular  well,  with  wind 
mill  attached  on  line  of  fence  between  barn 
and  dwelling.  Land  lev£l  to  rolling.  Price, 

$80.  Chas.  O.  Walker,  Macon,  Mo. 

For  Sale — Forty  acres  of  unimproved  fruit 
land,  $350.  100  acres  fine  level  farm;  house, 

barn,  R.  D.,  well,  family  orchard,  free  from 
stone;  5 -acre  peach  orchard;  80  acres  in 
cultivation,  3V2  miles  out;  $25  per  acre.  20- 
acre  unimproved  tracts  for  orchard  or  poul- 
try farms,  $5  per  acre,  cash;  balance  $10  per 
month.  No  interest,  no  taxes.  Bern  Corr, 
Koshkonong,  Mo. 


Cuba — Ten  acres,  $250;  best  soil;  ideal  cli- 
mate; abundant  rainfall.  Pocket  map  free. 
Sanderson,  184  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis. 

For  Sale — Good  farm  in  Iowa,  near  Rus- 
sell, southwestern  part  of  state;  124  acres. 

Address  F.  P.  Crystal,  Blair,  Kan. 

For  Sale,  Cheap — 2.54  acres,  chicken  and 
fruit  farm.  Also  house  and  lot.  Julius 

Wehrly,  Kennewick,  Wash. 

Twenty  acre  fruit  farm  at  Blair,  Kansas. 
Apples,  peaches,  pears,  small  fruits.  F.  P. 
Crystal,  Blair,  Kansas. 


Fifty-three  acres  fruit  land,  28  miles  from 
Portland.  Address  owner,  W.  A.  Johnson, 

Rt.  1.  Gaston,  Ore. 

For  Rent — Twenty  acres;  trees  18  to  20 
years  old.  Apply  undersigned.  B.  G.  Nelson, 
Ceresco.  Neb. _____ 


Fruit  and  shade  trees,  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs,  roses,  vines,  peonies,  gladiolas,  can- 
nas,  tube  roses,  dahlias.  Catalog  free.  L.  F. 

Dintelmann,  Belleville,  111. 

For  Sale — Plants,  land.  Finest  varieties 
Strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  dew- 
acres  cultivated  lan^l.  Jewell 

coxie,  Mo. 

Beautiful  border  plant  — Golden-leaved 
lemon-scented  thyme.  Each.  25c;  30c  per 
dozen;  $4  per  100.  Wild  Plant  Improvement 

Gardens,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

For  retail  orders:  Berry  plants,  grape 

vines,  rhubarb,  asparagus,  dahlia,  canna  and 
gladiolus  bulbs;  best  varieties.  H.  W.  Jen- 

kins,  Boonville.  Mo. 

For  Sale — 50,000  Senator  Dunlap  straw- 
berry plants.  Send  for  price  list.  A.  F. 
Howell.  Cedar  Strawberry  Garden,  Grand 

Island.  Nebraska. 

Strawberries  from  August  to  November, 
from  “Pan-American”  and  “Autumn”  plants, 
for  sale  by  Samuel  Cooper,  Delevan,  N.  Y. 

Circulars  free. 

Columbian  Mammoth  White,  strong  aspar- 
agus roots,  securely  packed  in  moss,  1 cent 
each.  Cash,  please.  Edgar  Green  House, 
Edgar.  Neb. 


NURSERY  STOCK,  BERRY  PLANTS,  ETC. 

One  thousand  dollars  per  acre  can  be 
„„„  . made  from  our  berries.  McDonald  black- 

ovv  good  two-storv  8-room  ! berry,  absolutely  free  from  rust,  earlier  than 

dwelling;  good  barn  and  other  outbuildings;  Harvest,  twice  as  productive.  Also  Dallas, 
— ~ „ L.vmior  Tjr^n  r> ri _ very  prolific,  almost  seedless;  the  laigest, 

the  best  flavored  berry  you  ever  saw.  Rob- 
inson, fine  everywhere.  Chestnut  dewberry, 
intensely  black,  dainty,  prolific.  The  queen 
of  dewberries,  Austin,  robust,  large.  We 
mail  these  plants  for  10c  each.  $1  per  dozen. 
Express,  $4  per  100.  You  ought  to  try  a few 
of  each.  They'll  surprise  and  delight  you. 
Fitzgerald  Nursery.  Stephenville.  Tex. 


For  Sale — An  ideal  stock  and  fruit  farm, 
in  Taney  County,  Mo.,  where  stock  winters 
on  the  range  at  minimum  cost.  The  noted 
home  of  the  apple  and  peach;  3 l/>  miles  from 
Forsyth,  8 miles  from  railroad  at  Branson; 
529  acres.  60  acres  cultivated;  log  buildings, 
valuable  timber.  J.  E.  Burbank,  Malden, 
Mass. 


560  acres  rolling  to  level  farm  land;  well 
watered,  ideal  for  stock;  2 miles  to  depot. 
$5,500.00.  80  acres,  part  cleared;  some 

fruits,  fine  springs;  1 mile  to  depot.  $1,200.00. 
7 acres,  two-room  house,  good  well;  V2  mile 
to  depot.  $400.00.  Other  bargains  here.  W. 
S.  Reeve,  Cottagehill.  Florida. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE  in  the  New  California 
fruit  belt  of  Western  Arkansas.  High  and 
healthy,  good  soft  water,  no  malaria.  80  A. 
$400.  160  A.  well  improved,  $1,800.  70  A. 

joins  town,  $1,250.  160  A.  4 miles  out.  $800. 

Send  for  free  booklet  describing  country. 
G.  E.  Johnson.  Grannis.  Ark. 


Millions  invested  in  Snake  River,  Southern 
Idaho.  Irrigation  system,  unlimited  water; 
dam  nineteen  hundred  feet  long.  Soil  proven 
wonderfully  rich.  Great  opportunities  for 
farmers  and  fruit  men.  Investigate  this 
growing  country.  For  Information  write 
Wendell  S«atc  Bank.  Wendell.  Idaho. 


10,000  Elberta,  Wheeler  O.  K.,  and  other 
good  peach  trees.  Fine  2-year-old  apple 
trees.  Kieffer  and  Garber  pear.  Early 
Richmond,  Dyehouse  and  Montmorency 
cherry.  Apricots;  berry  plants;  roses; 
shrubs;  vines;  shade  trees,  _ etc.  Thrifty 
stock;  low  price;  freight  paid.  Write  for 
large  fruit  book  free.  A.  L.  Luke,  O.  K. 
Nurseries.  Wynnewood.  Okla 


Shipper’s  Pride  Red  Raspberries — Plants 
For  Sale.  The  variety  of  raspberries  that 
pay;  hardy,  very  prolific,  vigorous  grower, 
immense  cropper;  fruit  bright  red  and  large, 
exquisite  flavor;  ideal  shipper;  25  plants, 
postpaid,  60c;  express,  100,  $1.50;  500,  $5.00; 
1,000,  $8.50,  f.  o.  b.  Book  your  orders  now 
for  spring  shipment.  A.  W.  Richardson, 
Howard  Lake,  Minnesota. 


Something  New — The  strawberry-raspber- 
ry I have  an  excellent  lot  of  these  plants  for 
the  market  and  having  fruited  this  berry  for 
the  past  four  seasons,  recommend  the  plant- 
ing of  them.  Also  a nice  lot  of  the  Cumber- 
land raspberry  plants  and  a complete  line  of 
nursery  stock.  Write  for  prices.  Address 
Louis  H.  Frese,  Prop.,  Forest  Oak  Nurseries, 
Quincy.  111. 


Gibraltar:  The  new  hardy  Canadian 

Blackcap  raspberry.  12  plants  postpaid,  $1. 
Send  for  circular.  N.  E.  Mallory,  Blenheim, 
Ont.,  Canada.  


50,000  Lucretia  and  Premo  Dewberry 
plants;  17  years  fruiting  without  a failure 
of  any  one  year.  G^o  L.  Gast.  LeClaire.  Ia. 


ROGUE  RIVER  VALLEY  FRUIT  LANDS 

— Am  offering  2000  acres  in  bulk,  including 
townsite;  forty  acres  set  to  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  grapes  and  English  walnuts.  Sev- 
eral sets  of  buildings;  or  in  two  to  160-acre 
tracts,  on  easy  terms.  Have  best  of  trans- 
portation facilities,  the  famous  Two-Mile 
Loop  of  the  Southern  Pacific  being  on  the 
property.  VV.  G.  Smith,  Owner,  Wolf  Creek, 
Ore. 


The  Fruit-Grower’s  Land  and  Colonization 
1 Department  calls  special  attention  to  display 
advertisement  on  next  to  last  page  of  this 
j issue.  This  advertisement  describes  the  fine 
; body  of  fruit  land  we  have  secured  for  bene- 
i fit  of  our  subscribers,  in  San  Juan  County, 
New  Mexico.  This  land  is  very  fine,  the  cli- 
mate is  very  favorable,  and  fruits  of  the 


A Fortune  in  Apples.  Our  Colorado  or- 
chards produced  last  year  over  one-half  the 
price  we  are  asking  for  them.  Price  low. 
Terms  easy.  Write  today  for  full  particu- 
lars. Isaac  Conner,  331  Board  of  Trade 
Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Virginia  Apple  Orchards  in  the  Famous 
Shenandoah  Valley,  400  bearing  trees.  12 
acres,  $1,500;  1,200  trees.  68  acres.  $7,700; 
5,200  trees,  132  acres,  $25,000.  Nine  hours 
from  New  York  City  market.  Magie  Bros., 
Waynesboro.  Virginia. 


For  Sale — 80  acres  in  the  western  Mich- 
igan fruit  belt;  the  country  that  grows  fruit 
par  excellent;  20  acres  cleared;  fair  house; 
good  water;  4 miles  to  good  market,  1 V2  to 
station.  E.  D.  Allis,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Honor, 
Bpnzie,  Mich. 


Plum  Farmer  Black  Raspberry — It  excels 
Kansas  or  Cumberland  in  every  respect. 
Fully  described  in  my  articles  in  March  and 
October  Fruit-Grower.  I have  a fine  stock 
of  plants  and  guarantee  satisfaction.  Write 
for  prices.  Charles  E.  Chapman,  North  Ston- 

ington.  Conn. 

Berry  plants  and  fruit  trees  at  half  price. 
Hoosier,  Cumberland  and  Kansas  blackcaps. 
Early  Harvest,  Snyder.  Wilson,  Lovett’s, 
Mersereau  and  Perfection  blackberry  plants 
and  root-cuttings,  $1  per  1,000  up.  Also 
strawberry  plants  very  cheap.  Gray’s  Nur- 
sery, Alvia  G.  Gray.  Berry  Specialist,  Pekin, 
Indiana.  


For  Sale — 63 V2  acres,  near  Rogers,  Ark.; 
24  acres  apple  orchard;  a fine  farm  and 
home;  six-room  house;  good  outbuildings; 
fruit  evaporator.  A bargain.  Address  R., 

Box  346,  Mesa,  Ariz. 

Green  River  Valley  Fruit  Lands — “Not  just 
as  good,  but  better.”  All  inquiries  cheerfully 
and  correctly  answered.  Address  Secretary 

Commercial  Club.  Green  River.  Utah. 

CASH  FOR  YOUR  FARM  OR  BUSINESS. 
I bring  buyer  and  seller  together.  No  mat- 


Forest  Nursery  & Seed  Company,  Mc- 
Minnville, Tenn. — See  our  ad  on  page  25. 
The  Fruit-Grower  last  month,  through  er- 
ror, gave  our  address  as  McMinnville.  Texas, 
whereas  the  proper  address  is  McMinnville, 
Tennessee.  Read  the  ad  on  page  25  and 
write  me  at  once.  J.  H.  H.  Boyd,  Proprietor. 

Palmetto  Asparagus — One,  two  and  three- 
year-old  roots,  grown  by  experienced  and 
successful  asparagus  growers,  who  know  the 
market  demands  and  profits  of  the  crop. 
Instructive  circular  with  prices,  tells  all. 
Write  today.  R.  W.  Weaver  Co.,  Rt.  9, 

Wichita.  Kan. 

Write  postal  to  Sunshine  Nurseries.  Cory- 
don,  Indiana,  for  descriptive  catalogue  of 
choice  fruit  trees.  Don’t  wait;  do  it  now — 

today.  

Cumberland  Raspberry  plants  up  to  250.000, 
from  a young  plantation;  entirely  free  from 
anthracnose  and  other  diseases.  The  best  of 


Pan-American  Strawberry  plants;  the  only 
true  fall  bearer;  only  10c  each.  Guaranteed 
true  to  n°me.  Turner  & Son.  Eleroy.  111. 

Strawberry  plants  that  grow;  none  bet- 
ter; none  cheaper.  Send  for  catalog.  Its 
free.  J.  F.  Cathcart  & Sons,  Bristol.  Ind. 

Dahlias — Choice,  30,  $1;  10  pkts.  flower  or 
5 vegetable  seeds,  10c;  6 hardy  phlox,  25c. 

Hyponeco,  Westport.  N.  H. 

Bulbs!  Cannas,  15c  each;  two,  25c.  Red 
and  yellow  Dahlias,  25c  each.  Oak  Hill 

Nursery.  Washburn.  Tenn 

Fruit  Trees — If  you  want  first-class  trees, 
send  for  price  list  to  The  Oak  Grove  Nursery, 
Pella,  Iowa. 

INVESTMENTS. 

Farm  mortgages  net  5 to  8 per  cent  p/nd 
represent  the  safest  investments  today.  Not 
affected  by  trusts  or  panics.  Much  better 
than  savings  banks.  Obtainable  from  $300 
upward.  Get  posted.  Write  for  free  sample 
copy.  Address  “Bonds  and  Mortgages.”  1142 
Monadnock  Blk.,  Chicago.  It  tells  all  about 
them. 

HELP  WANTED. 

Wanted  — Trustworthy,  hustling  married 
man  to  work  40  acres  truck  and  fruit  farm 
on  shares.  Box  86,  Marshallville,  Ohio. 

Muskogee,  Okla.  70  acres  for  sale  by 
owner  in  the  booming  city  of  Muskogee,  in 
5 or  10  acres  lots,  or  all  in  one;  suitable 
to  cut  up  into  building  lots,  which  are 
selling  at  $300  up.  Ground  for  business 
houses  sells  as  high  as  $100  per  front  inch. 
Price,  $200  per  acre,  one-half  cash,  balance 
on  time.  For  particulars  address  First  Na- 

tional  Bank,  Dallas  City,  111. 

Salesmen  Wanted — We  pay  cash  each 
week,  pay  expenses  while  canvassing,  give 
exclusive  territory  and  furnish  a complete 
canvassing  outfit  free.  Experience  in  our 
line  not  necessary.  Write  today  for  particu- 
lars. Planters,  write  for  special  prices. 
The  Griesa  Nurseries,  T.  E.  Griesa,  Prop., 

Lawrence.  Kan. 

Wanted — Men  to  learn  barber  trade : $75 
monthly  paid  graduates.  Few  weeks  quali- 
fies. Wonderful  demand  for  our  barbers. 
Tools  given.  Board  provided.  Write  nearest 
branch.  Moler  System  of  Colleges.  Chicago. 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Denver.  New 
Orleans,  Memphis,  Atlanta,  Cincinnati, 

Cleveland  or  Dallas. 

Wanted — Buyers  and  agents  to  sell  our 
cement  block  and  fence-post  machinery. 
Send  for  circulars  and  prices.  Address  W.  L. 
Keller  Cement  Block  Machine  Co.,  Kearney, 

Neb. 

Wanted — Local  salesmen  in  every  commu- 
nity to  sell  our  high-grade  nursery  stock. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Outfit  free.  Ca  h 
weekly.  National  Nurseries,  Lawrence,  Ka 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES. 

Wanted — Ten  men  with  $1,000  each,  to  Join 
a syndicate  to  purchase  280-acre  fruit  and 
alfalfa  ranch  now  under  irrigation,  with 
plenty  of  free  water,  in  Grande  River  Valley 
Colo.,  on  Rio  Grande  and  Colorado  Midland 
Railways.  Desirable  to  divide  *n  mad 
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tracts.  Beautiful  place  for  summer  homes. 
Apples,  peaches  and  all  other  fruit,  alfalfa, 
sugar  beets,  potatoes  all  grown  in  abundance 
and  to  perfection.  Write  me  at  once  for 
particulars.  F.  L.  Martin,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 

Will  sell  all  or  half  interest  in  a good  nur- 
sery business — One-third  cash,  balance  easy 
terms.  Have  now  growing  50,000  apple  and 
pear  stocks  and  have  arranged  to  plant  100,- 
000  apple,  200,000  grape  cuttings;  other 
things  in  proportion.  Located  at  Amarillo, 
Texas.  Write  me  at  Lockney,  Texas.  D.  J. 

Muncy. 

Cash  for  property,  any  kind,  anywhere.  If 
you  want  to  buy  or  sell,  address  N.  W.  Busl- 
ness  Agency.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

LIVE  STOCK,  PET  STOCK,  ETC. 

Bloodhounds,  Foxhounds,  Norweigian 
Bearhounds,  Irish  Wolfhounds,  Deerhounds. 
Illustrated  Catalog  4-cent  stamps.  Rock- 

wood  Kennels.  Lexington.  Ky. 

Milch  goats  produce  rich  milk  very  profit- 
ably. For  information  write  G.  II.  Wicker- 
sham.  1240  St.  Francis  Ave..  Wichita.  Kan. 


SEEDS 

Best  Trial  Offer  Ever  Made  in  Choice 
Flower  Seeds — Send  a dime  or  six  letter 
stamps  within  thirty  days,  and  I will  mail 
you  ten  packets  of  my  highest  quality  seed 
for  trial.  100  to  300  seeds  and  all  the  col- 
ors known  in  each;  crop  of  1909.  Giant  Ger- 
man pansies,  fire  plant,  garden  orchids, 
mist  flower,  largest  flowering  phlox,  giant 
double  asters.  Rose  of  Heaven,  Japan  pinks, 
stocks,  giant  candytuft.  L.  W.  Goodell,  seed 

grower.  Pansy  Park.  Dwight.  Mass. 

Watermelon  Seed  and  Seed  Pecans — Pure 
Halbert  Honeys  and  Halbert’s  Fancy  Paper 
Shells.  Buy  direct  from  the  originator  and 
avoid  imitations  and  mixed  seed.  Melon 
seed  cheap.  H.  A.  Halbert,  Originator,  Cole- 

man,  Texas. 

Seed  Corn  Cheap — Fine,  high  germinating; 
every  ear  tested.  Very  cheap  if  you  order 
soon  so  we  can  ship  before  busy  season. 
Samples  free.  F.  Gage  Cutler,  Route  4, 

Carthage  111. 

Cowpeas — Northern  grown,  very  prolific; 
great  fertilizer.  Supply  limited.  Order  now. 
$2.75  per  bushel.  E.  W.  Hinshaw,  R.  F.  D. 

No.  2,  Bristol.  Ind. 

1910  Seed  Catalogue — Our  new  spring  cat* 
alogue  is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed  free 
of  charge  to  anyone  who  is  interested  in 
good  seeds.  Write  for  it.  The  Barteldes 
Seed  Co..  Lawrence,  Kan. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES. 

We  sell  everything  used  in  Amateur  Pho- 
tography. Kodaks,  Cameras  and  all  kinds 
of  supplies.  This  business  established  twen- 
ty-four years  ago.  Fresh  goods,  low  prices 
and  quick  service.  Catalogue  free.  Photo 
Supply  Company,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

World-Wide  Farming — Superbly  illustrated 
magazine.  Thousand  world  experts  advise 
In  Its  columns  during  1910.  February  issue 
has  articles  on  “Ten  Years  Smudging  in 
Germany,”  “French  Agricultural  Banks,” 
“South  American  Cattle  Feeding  Experi- 
ments,” “How  Danish  Farmers  Double  Their 
Grain  Output.”  Fifty  experts  discuss  soil 
culture.  Hundred  other  articles.  For  the 
business  farmer.  $2.00  yearly.  Send  25c  for 
copy.  World-Wide  Farming,  Railroad  Build- 
ing. Denver.  Colo. 

Important  information  that  every  fruit- 
grower should  know.  The  art  of  reducing 
in  size  the  stones  or  the  seeds  of  fruit  or 
making  them  disappear  entirely  while  the 
pulp  is  increased  in  size  and  flavor.  The 
work  has  been  thoroughly  tested  with  sat- 
isfactory results.  Complete  instructions,  50 
cents,  money  order.  Address  F.  C.  Martin, 

Redding  Cal.,  Box  74. 

Do  you  use  our  Smokeless  Wicks?  If 
not,  why  not.  10c  each.  Eggs:  White 

Rocks,  White  Wyandottes.  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns,  Bantams,  Light  Brahma, 
Japanese  Silkies,  Black  Tail  Japs,  Rose 
Comb  Blacks  and  Black  Cochins.  Free, 
booklet,  “Fifteen  Years  with  Poultry.”  Con- 
niscliffe  Poultry  Farm,  Route  2,  Tenafly, 

N.  J.  

A fruit-grower  in  Northern  Ohio  wants  a 
loan  of  $1,500  to  $1,800  for  two  years  or 
more.  First  mortgage  on  fruit  farm  of 
about  40  acres.  Interest  paid  semi-annually. 
Address  X.  W.,  The  Fruit-Grower.  St.  Jo- 

seph.  Mo.  

To  Lease — 320-acre  dairy  farm,  one  mile 
from  good  railroad  town.  Broom  corn  and 
hog  raising  important  side  lines.  Would  sell 
160  acres.  Pure  water,  invigorating  climate. 

Chas.  A.  Hamrick,  Nara  Visa.  N.  Mex. 

Finest  quality  Clover  Honey  in  30  lb.  cans. 
One  can  HV2c  per  lb.,  2 or  more  cans,  11c 
per  lb.  Send  for  Price  List.  O.  H.  Hyatt, 

Shenandoah.  Iowa. 

Farmers — Send  25c  for  prescription  to  keep 
crows,  squirrels  and  animals  from  eating 
seed  corn  when  planted.  Winfield  Hopson, 

Washburn.  Tenn. 

Fox  & Hound — Monthly  magazine  about 
fox,  coon,  wolf,  oppossum  and  rabbit  hounds. 
$1  year;  single  copy,  silver  dime.  Box  G66, 

Olarksdale,  111. 

For  Sale — Extracted  honey.  One  60-pound 
can,  11c  per  pound;  two  60-pound  cans  in 
one  case,  10c.  L.  E'.  Altwein,  Apiarist,  St. 

Joseph.  Mo. 

Berry  tickets.  20  cents  per  100;  75  cents 
per  500;  $1.25  per  1,000.  Order  early.  Chas. 
W.  Denton.  Bardwell,  Ky. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

Wanted — Position  as  foreman,  to  take 
charge  of  orchard.  Can  furnish  good  refer- 
ences; have  had  twenty  years’  experience  in 
orchard  and  nursery  work  of  all  kinds.  F, 

care  Fruit-Grower. . 

Orchardist:  One  that  is  thorough  in  care 

of  fruit  trees  and  picking  and  packing  fruit 
for  market,  wishes  position  with  large  firm. 
Small  growers  need  not  apply.  D-7,  care 

Fruit-Grower. 

Expert  fruit,  truck  grower  wants  to  rent 
farm  or  work  on  shares  near  good  market. 
Paul  Cserny,  Qconomowoc.  Wis. 

FOR  SALE— MISCELLANEOUS. 

For  Sale  — Wallace  Standard  Mounted 
Sprayer  with  low  down  pressure  tank  in 
good  condition,  used  two  years;  my  orchard 
has  outgrown  its  capacity.  Price  $100  with 
poles  and  hose.  E.  B.  Gay,  Griswold.  Iowa. 

For  Sale — Having  sold  my  fruit  farm,  I 
now  offer  my  Ideal  Dust  Sprayer,  run  by  a 
two  and  a half  gasoline  engine.  For  price 
and  particulars,  address  Wm.  Booth,  Win- 

chester,  Kan. 

For  Sale — New  Model  Standard  Wallace 
Automatic  Sprayer  in  use  few  days  only. 
Also  iron  wheel  truck  fitted  for  same.  Bar- 
gain. Box  6.  Rhea.  Ark. 

For  Sale — Shoe  and  wallpaper  business, 
$4,000.  Bradford  County.  Pa.,  town.  8,000. 
Will  sell  separate  or  together.  Address  Box 

12.  Smlthboro,  N.  Y, 

For  Sale — Two  hundred-gallon  orchard 
sprayer,  mounted  on  two-horse  truck;  double 
acting  hand  pump,  good  as  new.  Leaton  Ir- 

win.  Quincy.  111. 

For  Sale.  New.  unused,  Deming  Gasoline 
Engine  Spraying  Outfit.  Complete.  $160.00, 
in  Atchison  Co.,  Kan.  J.  S.  Gaylord,  Barn- 
well. Ala. 


If  you  have  anything  to  sell  of  any  kind, 
advertise  it  in  the  Classified  columns  of  The 
Fruit-Grower;  3c  per  word,  cash  with  order. 


Denver’s  Great  Apple  Show 

(Continued  from  Page  46.) 

Striped  Sweet  Fippin—  J.  D.  Hall, 
Dolores,  Colo.;  W.  T.  Bozman,  Cortez. 

Flora  Bell — G.  H.  Webb,  Cedaredge. 

Red  Pearmain — J.  D.  Hall,  Dolores; 
W.  T.  Bozman,  Cortez. 

Klnnard’s  Choice — State  of  Maryland; 
Fred  Benham,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  J. 
W.  Murphy,  Glenwood,  la. 

Huntsman — J.  W.  Murphy.  Glenwood, 
la.;  F.  O.  Harrington,  Williamsburg, 
la.;  Round  Crest  Fruit  Co.,  Canon  City. 

Bismarck — E.  A.  Fleming,  Silt;  S.  A. 
Fleming,  Silt. 

Mann — F.  S.  Carman,  Grand  Junction; 
J.  W.  Murphy,  Glenwood,  la.;  H.  R. 
Spencer,  Montrose. 

Basket — E.  A.  Fleming,  Silt;  W.  S. 
Park,  Silt. 

Colorado  Orange — Round  Crest  Fruit 
Co.,  Canon  City;  H.  R.  Spencer,  Mont- 
rose; M.  E.  Snow,  Canon  City. 

Apple  of  Commerce — Jufius  Wicke, 
Hotchkiss;  William  Wicke,  Hotchkiss. 

Special  for  best  seedling — Red  Bird, 
Mr.  Conklin,  Grand  Travers,  Mich. 

S.  L.  Allen  & Co.  special  for  best  box 
of  Rome  Beauty — Coy  E.  Klinger, 
Grand  Junction. 

John  Deere  Plow  Co.  special  for  best 
box  of  Grimes  Golden  — Ellsworth 
France,  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

Friend  Manufacturing  Co.  special, 
best  plate  of  Newtown  Pippin — Geo.  W. 
Dyer,  Cedaredge. 

Dempster  Mill  Manufacturing  Co.  spe- 
cial for  best  plate  of  Jonathans — Austin 
E.  Miller,  Austin. 

Fresno  Nursery  Company  special  for 
the  best  plate  of  Winesaps — Geo.  La- 
Grange,  Grand  Junction. 

Davis  County  Nursery  special  for 
best  box  of  Ganos — Geo.  LaGrange, 
Grand  Junction. 

Meyer  Litho  & Printing  special  for 
best  five  boxes  of  Gano  apples — W.  T. 
Bozman,  Cortez. 

International  Harvester  Co.  special 
for  best  five  boxes  of  Arkansas  Black — - 
Ellsworth  France,  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

Northern  Nursery  Co.  special  for  best 
box  of  Jonathan — Austin  E.  Miller,  Aus- 
tin. 

Oliver  Plow  Co.  special  for  best  plate 
of  Missouri  Pippin — Geo.  LaGrange, 
Grand  Junction. 

Plattner  Implement  Co.  special  for 
best  box  of  Winter  Banana — E.  A. 
Fleming,  Silt. 

Shenandoah  Nurseries  Sweepstakes — 
To  the  person  winning  the  most  first 
prizes  on  plates  of  fall  varieties — J.  W. 
Murphy,  Glenwood,  la. 

German  Nurseries  and  Seed  House 
sweepstakes,  to  the  person  winning  the 
most  first  prizes  on  plates  of  winter 
varieties — F.  S.  Carman,  Grand  Junc- 
tion. 

C.  M.  Hoffs  & Sons  special  for  best 


plate  of  Winter  Banana — ‘Chas.  PI.  Dix- 
on, Cory. 

Better  Fruit  trophy  for  best  five-box 
pack  of  Gano — A.  E.  Miller,  Austin. 

F.  W.  Meneray  Crescent  Nurseries 
special  for  best  three  boxes  of  Winter 
Banana — Gertrude  Park.  Silt. 

Youngers  & Company  special  for  best 
box  of  Northern  Spy — -Round  Crest 
Fruit  Co.,  Canon  City. 

Antlers  Orchard  Development  Co. 
special;  Best  three  boxes  of  Jonathans 
— Chas.  H.  Dixon,  Cory;  best  three 
boxes  Winter  Banana — W.  S.  Park,  Silt. 

Gould's  Manufacturing  Company  spe- 
cial for  best  box  of  Winesap — Ells- 
worth France,  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

The  Deming  Company  special  for  best 
box  of  Winter  Pearmain  — Ellsworth 
France,  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

Barteldes  Seed  Company  specials: 
Best  plate  Stayman  Winesap,  A.  B. 
Stoddart,  Jr.,  Grand  Junction;  best 
plate  Gano,  Austin  E.  Miller,  Austin; 
best  plate  Thunderbolt,  W.  T.  Bozman, 
Cortez. 

The  Fruit-Grower’s  “Brother  Jona- 
than trophy  for  best  three  boxes  of 
Jonathans — A.  A.  Ebersol,  Paonia. 

Gano  trophy  for  best  single  box  of 
Gano — A.  E.  Miller,  Austin. 

Latimer  Chemical  Co.  specials  for 
best  five  plates  of  winter  apples — L.  A. 
David,  Austin. 

Roderick-Lean  Mfg.  Co.  special  for 
general  plate  display^— J.  W.  Murphy, 
Glenwood,  la. 

International  Apple  Shippers  Associa- 
tion sweepstakes,  best  Individual  dis- 
play of  commercial  pack — W.  T.  Boz- 
man, Cortez. 

The  Maddox  Steele  Apple  Box  Press 
Co.  special,  best  five  boxes  of  winter 
apples,  Div.  1,  class  C.-— L.  H.  Titchenal, 
Cashmere,  Wash. 

Zaun  Ladder  Co.  specials;  Best  plate 
of  Winesap,  Chas.  H.  Dixon,  Cory;  best 
plate  of  Jonathan,  Austin  E.  Miller, 
Austin. 

Denver  Lithograph  Co.  specials:  Best 
box  Grimes’  Golden,  Ellsworth  France, 
Wenatchee.  Wash.;  best  box  Winesap, 
Ellsworth  France,  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

Hamilton  Reservoir  Orchard  Heater 
Co.  special,  best  five  plates  saved  by 
orchard  heating — Geo.  LaGrange,  Grand 
Junction. 

H.  M.  Simpson  & Sons  Nursery  spe- 
cial, best  plate  Newtown — M E.  Snow, 
Canon  City. 

E.  P.  Bernardin  Nursery  special,  best 
plate  Northern  Spy,  delivered — Fred 
Benham,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

J.  H.  Skinner  & Co.  Nursery  special, 
best  box  Grimes’  Golden — Ellsworth 
France,  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

Grand  Valley  Fruit  & Water  Co.  spe- 
cial, sweepstakes,  general  display 
plates— F.  S.  Carman,  Grand  Junction. 

The  Grand  River  Irrigation  & Devel- 
opment Co.  special,  largest  and  best 


box,  as  to  color,  of  Jonathans  grown  in 
Colorado — Earl  Wilson,  Hotchkiss. 

Colorado  Nursery  Co.  special,  best  ten 
plates  by  an  individual — J.  K.  Johnston 
Montrose. 

The  Only  Way  to  Buy  a Farm. 

Buying  land  for  a home  without 
knowing  all  about  it  is  blind  and  fool- 
ish speculation.  Settlers  or  home- 
seekers  should  go  down  and  investi- 
gate conditions  for  themselves  before 
buying. 

The  Western  Louisiana  Settlement, 
at  Pickering,  now  developing,  situated 
along  the  Kansas  City  Southern  Rail- 
way, has  issued  an  illustrated  booklet, 
free  on  application  by  any  one  inter- 
ested in  that  coming  country,  having 
plenty  of  rainfall,  with  healthful  and 
pleasant  climate,  where  good  farming, 
and  the  best  fruit  and  truck  land  in 
this  Country  can  be  had  for  $10  an 
acre,  on  easy  terms. 

Address  J.  D.  LaBrie,  General  Land 
Agent,  No.  543  Keith  & Perry  Build- 
ing, Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Canning  Made  Easy 

SY  THB 

SLEMMER 
PROCESS 

If  you  want  to  engag, 
in  the  canning  buslneai 
and  make  big  money 
on  small  outlay  of  cap- 
ltal.  send  for  my  fretf 
booklet,  which  teaches  you  how. 

F.  G.  SLEMMER,  GOLDSBORO,  MD. 


OREGON  ORCHARDS 


We  are  now  planting  500  acres  apple  for 
last  season’s  buyers  in  our 
IRRIGATED  LANDS  in  the  Sutherlin  Valley. 
Go  out  with  our  next  excursion  in  our  pri- 
vate car  Luseland  and  see  Sutherlin  for  your- 
self. We  make  a special  low  rate  for  rail- 
road fare,  berth  and  meals.  If  we  may  sub- 
mit our  proposition,  address  220  Germania 
Life  Bld^. 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

LU5E  LAND  AND  DEVELOPMENT CO.L'L 


Patented 
Dec.  4,  1906. 
Others 
Pending. 


Three  years  ago  Steel  Shoes  were  unknown.  Today  they  are  worn  by  thousands!  Their 
fame  is  growing  at  a truly  marvelous  rate.  The  durability  of  Steel  Shoes  is  astounding! 
Their  comfort,  economy  and  foot  protection  is  almost  beyond  belief.  That’s  why  farmers 
everywhere  are  throwing  away  ordinary  work-shoes  and  rubber  boots  and  wearing  Steel  Shoes. 


FREE! 


Write  today  for  book, 
“The  Sole  of  Steel,”  c 
order  a pair  of  Steel  Shoes. 


Corns! 

No  Bunions! 

No  Callouses! 

No  Blisters! 

No  Aching  or 
Tired  Feet! 

No  Stiffness! 

NO 

Colds! 

No  Rheumatism! 
No  Pneumonia! 
No  Cold,  Wet  or 
Damp  Feet! 

No  Doctors’  Bills 
or  Medicines! 


One  Pair  Outlasts  3 to  6 Pairs 
Best  Leather  Soled  Work  Shoes 

There  Is  more  good  wear  In  one  pair  of  Steel 
Shoes  than  in  3 to  6 pairs  of  leather  soled 
shoes  or  boots.  And  one  pair  of  “Steels” 
will  outwear  at  least  three  pairs  of  rubber 
This  means  a saving  in  shoe  bills 
to  $10  a year. 

Work  in  Snow,  Slush,  Mud 
in  Coldest  Weather 

__  __  How  “Steels’ 'Are  Made 

Here  Is  the  way  Steel  Shoes  are  made:  The  soles  and  an 
inch  above  the  soles  are  stamped  out  of  a special,  light,  thin, 
rust-resisting  steel.  One  piece  of  steel  from  toe  to  heel ! 
The  soles  are  protected  from  wear  by  Adjustable  Steel  Rivets, 
which  give  a firm  footing.  Rivets  can  easily  be  replaced  when 
partly  worn  off.  Fifty  extra  rivets  cost  only  30  cents,  and  wil 
keep  your  shoes  in  good  repair  for  at  least  two  years.  N o other 
repairs  are  ever  necessary!  The  uppers  are  made  of  the  very 
best  quality  of  soft,  pliable,  waterproof  leather,  riveted  to  the 
steel  and  reinforced  where  wear  is  greatest!  The  rigid  steel 
soles  prevent  the  shoes  from  warping  and  twisting  out  of  shape. 

Steel  Shoes  have  thick,  springy.  Hair  Cushion  Insoles,  which 
add  to  ease  of  walking— absorb  perspiration  and  odors. 

Insoles  easily  removed,  cleaned  and  dried  each  night. 

Sizes  5 to  12.  6,  9,  12  and  16  Inches  High 
Steel  Shoes,  6 inches  high,  $2.50  a pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  6 inches  high,  better  grade  of  leather,  $3.00  a pair. 
Steel  Shoes,  6 inches  high,  extra  grade  of  leather,  black  or  tan 
color,  $3.50  a pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  9 inches  high,  $4.00  a pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  9 inches  high,  extra  grade  of  ’eather,  black  or  tan 
color,  $5.00  a pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  12  inches  high,  $5.00  a pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  12  Inches  high,  extra  grade  of  leather,  black  or 
tan  color,  $6.00  a pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  16  inches  high,  $6.00  a pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  16  inches  high,  extra  grade  of  leather,  black 
or  tan  color,  $7.00  a pair.  ^ininu»n«»nunn> 
Each  style  of  Steel  Shoe  is  I 


NO 

Renairs!  OrderTodayis*' 

..F  __  _ We  ship  Steel  Shoes  anv- 


worth  at  least  $1.60  more  than 
the  best  all -leather  shoes  o £ 
the  same  height. 


No  Half-soling! 

No  Patching! 

No  New  Heels! 
You  Wear 
Steel  Shoes! 


We  ship  Steel  Shoes  any-  f 
where,  guaranteeing  to  re-  j 
fund  money  promptly  if  not  { 
found  as  represented  when  * 
you  see  them. 

F YOU  Wear  For  general  field  work  S 
Ir  steel  Shoes!  we  Strongly  recommend  our  j 
6-inch  high  Steel  Shoes  at  * 
$3.50  per  pair  or  the  9-inch  at  $5  00  per  pair.  For 
all  classes  of  use  requiring  high-cut  shoes  our 
12  or  16-inch  high  Steel  Shoes  are  absolutely  in- 
dispensable. State  size  shoe  you  wear. 

Don’t  fail  to  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon,  together 
with  remittance.  Steel  Shoes  have  no  peer  as  Work- 
inc  Shoes.  Scientific  Shoes  ere  supreme  for  Dress 
and  General  Service.  Do  it  TODAY  I (24) 


SHOE  ORDER  BLANK 

Steel  Shoe  Co. . Dept.  375 . Racine , Wit. 

Gentlemen: 

I enclose for  $ 


in  payment  for_ 


pair  Scientific  Shoem  \ 

with  Cushion  Soles  (Yes  or  No).  J 

I 

Size Width J 

t 
t 

t 

t 

Town State * 

• 

County = R.  F.  D • 


Ruthstein’s  Latest  Triumph! 

“SCIENTIFIC  SHOES” 

for  Everybody’s  Feet! 

Made  of  Processed  Leather 

These  are  an  absolutely  new  kind  of  shoes, 
with  three  times  more  wear  and  ten  times 
more  comfort  than  was  ever  before  known 
in  Fine  Footwear  for  Men. 

They  represent  the  efforts  of  a lifetime 
of  study,  experiments  and  ideas  pained  in 
meeting  personally  over  100,000  buyers  of 
high-class  footwear. 

I have  lengthened  the  life  of  leather 
three-fold  by  the  discovery  of  a new 
scientific  process  of  tanning;,  and  pro- 
duced  shoes  of  astounding  durabil* 
ity.  Scientific  Shoes  meet  the  needs 
of  all  classes— farmers,  business 
men,  professional  men,  me- 
chanics—everybody  ! 

One  Pair  Outlasts  Three 
Pairs  of  Ordinary 
Leather-Soled  Shoes 

The  special  process 
of  tannage  makes 
the  leather  strong- 
er, more  waterproof, 
more  flexible,  more 
durable  and  superior 
in  every  way  than 
that  used  in  any  other 
fine  shoe. 

Their  Comfort  Is  Wonderful! 

“Scientific  Shoes”  Cure  Corns  and  Bunions 

These  are  the  best  and  easiest  fitting  all-leather  shoes  in  existence. 
They  are  made  over  a remarkable  Natural  Last,  the  only  anatomic- 
ally correct  last  ever  used  in  making  fine  shoes.  They  conform  to 
the  shape  of  the  feet  so  perfectly  that  they  actually  cure  corns, 
bunions,  callouses,  soreness  and  blisters. 

They  give  splendid  protection  against  Rheumatism,  Colds,  Pneu- 
monia, Stiffness,  Discomfort,  by  keeping  the  feet 
warm  and  dry  in  cold,  enow,  slush  or  mud.  Their 
high-class,  stylish  appearance  attracts  universal 
admiration. 

Sizes  5 to  12.  Save  at  least  $2.00  a pair  b\  order- 

•»i0rder  Today!  j££3££ 

ply  to  introduce  the  shoes  Quickly. 

Scientific  Shoes,  special  price  $4.00,  are  better 
than  any  $6.00  all-leather  shoes  of  other  makes. 

Scientific  Shoes,  special  price  $6.00,  either  with 
or  without  Tread-Easy  Cushion  Soles,  are 


FREE! 


Write  for  book, 
* Shoe  Science,” 
or  order  Scientific 
Shoes  TODAY  on  the 
blank  below. 


_pair  Steel  Shoes,  $ 


Name. 


made  of  absolutely  the  finest  grade  of  leather 
that  can  be  tanned,  and  are  better  than  the 
best  fine  shoes  made  regardless  of  price. 

The  Tread-Easy  Cushion  Solo  adds  at  least  $1.00 
to  the  value  of  “Scientific  Shoes,”  but  until  further 
notice  I will,  if  requested,  send  the  $6.00  shoes  with 
Cushion  Soles  without  extra  charge. 

ORDER  TODAY!  Be  the  first  m your  neigh- 
borhood to  wear  a pair  of  “Scientific  Shoes”  for 
dress  wear  and  “Steel  Shoes”  for  your  working 
shoes.  Their  comfort  and  durability  will  astonish 
you.  State  size  shoe  you  wear. 

Your  money  back  without  delay  or  argument 
if  you  are  not  delighted  when  you  see  the  shoes 


N.  M.  Ruthsteln 
Sec.  and  Treas. 


Steel  Shoe  Co.,  Dept,  375 p Racine,  Wis. 


Canadian  Branch,  Toronto,  Canada 
Groat  Britain,  Northampton,  England 


February, 1010 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER.  ST.  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 


February, 1910 


EVERY  NURSERYMAN 

Takes  pride  in  knowing  that  the  stock  he  grows  and  sells  is  the  best  that 
can  be  produced.  He  should  carry  out  the  same  idea  in  the  advertising 

matter  that  he  sends  out  to  sell  his  stock.  A beautifully  executed,  nicely  illustrated 
catalog  will  produce  more  orders  than  a cheap  one.  A HIGH  GRADE  CATALOG 
costs  a few  dollars  more,  but  the  result,  in  orders,  is  more  than  doubled.  You  must  have  the  best. 


High  Grade 
Illustrations 

It  is  not  necessary  for 
you  to  tie  up  a lot  of 
money  in  half-tone  en- 
gravings. We  have  a very 
complete  line  of  half-tones 
of  all  kinds  of  fruits  and 
ornamentals  for  use  in  il- 
lustrating catalogs  that  we 
print.  All  of  our  illustra- 
tions are  made  from  pho- 
tographs of  original  sub- 
jects, thus  securing  the 
shape  and  characteristics 
of  the  fruit  or  ornamental. 
We  want  to  confer  with 
you  about  printing  your 
catalog. 

Do  It  Now  ! 


TH  FRUIT  GROWER 

SPECIALTY  PRINTERS  FOR  C-T*  JOSEPH  MO 

NURSERYMEN  AND  SEEDSMEN  ^ 1 * J VVV-7 J-iJ.  J.J.,  X J-W. 


Office 

Stationery 

Order  Blanks 

Shipping  Tags,  etc.  We 
have  some  especially  neat 
designs,  in  two  colors  for 
letterheads,  envelopes,  cir- 
culars, cards,  etc.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  write  us 
for  samples  and  we  will 
send  them.  We  are  con- 
fident that  after  you  see 
them  we  will  get  your 
order. 

Attractive  Stationery 
Places  You  in  the 
Progressive 
Business  Class 


1 “Look  for  Safety  of  Principal  as 
1 first  requirement  of  investment.” 

1 — John  D.  Rockefeller 

Seven 

[subscription 

LrJ  RATES  of  THE 
FRUIT  - G ROWER 

1 Per  Cent 

i Having  become  satisfied  as  to  the  safety  of  an  invest- 

K ment  the  next  important  thing  is  the  rate  of  interest — the 
1 greatest  earning  power  your  money  will  give  you. 

T The  Fruit-Grower  is  now  offering  in  denominations  of 

1 $100  each,  a few  of  the  first  mortgage  gold  bonds  recently 

1 authorized  by  this  company. 

These  bonds  are  part  of  an  issue  of  $60,000,  which  is  a 
| first  claim  on  all  the  assets  of  the  company.  There  is  no 
other  incumbrance  on  the  property,  which  is  conservatively 
1 valued  at  more  than  three  times  the  amount  of  the  bond 
1 issue. 

1 The  Fruit-Grower  has  been  for  years  on  a profitable 

1 basis,  and  the  profits  made  by  it  have  been  put  back  into 
the  business,  so  that  now  the  assets  of  the  company  are 
1 over  $200,000. 

1 The  interest  rate  is  7 per  cent,  payable  by  coupon  in 

1 January  and  July  of  each  year.  The  bonds  mature  in  July, 

I 1917. 

8 Price  of  the  bonds  is  par  and  interest  from  January  1,  : 

1 the  interest  to  be  paid  back  to  the  bondholder  at  the  next 
I interest  period — July  1. 

8 Inviting  correspondence  on  the  subject,  we  are  .■ 

fi  Yours  very  truly 

I The  FRUIT-GROWER 

1 St.  Joseph,  Missouri 

We  quote  below  the  regular  subscription  rates  of  The 
Fruit-Grower.  We  call  particular  attention  to  the  advan- 
tage of  remitting  at  once  for  three  or  more  years  subscrip- 
tion. This  places  The  Fruit-Grower  in  your  hands  at  a 
nominal  price,  the  ten-year  rate  being  only  50c  per  year,  and 
this  avoids  the  annoyance  of  renewing  from  year  to  year. 

One  Year  $1.00  Five  Years  $3.00 

Three  Years  $2.00  Ten  Years  $5.00 

The  special  rates  for  three,  five  and  ten  years  apply 
only  to  paid-in-advance  subscriptions. 

To  regular  subscribers  who  will  pay  in  advance  and 
send  in  the  name  of  One  or  More  New  Subscribers,  we  will 
make  a rate  of  Fifty  Cents  a year  for  two  or  more  subscrip- 
tions, or  in  other  words,  we  will  allow  you  a commission  of 
50  per  cent  on  both  your  own  and  the  new  subscription, 
for  adding  new  names  to  our  list. 

We  prefer  remittances  in  this  manner,  as  we  employ  no 
traveling  solicitors  in  our  subscription  department,  and  to  a 
large  extent  depend  upon  subscribers  to  increase  our  list. 

All  of  your  friends  and  neighbors  should  read  The 
Fruit-Grower.  An  increased  circulation  will  help  us  in  giv- 
ing you  a better  paper,  and  will  materially  advance  the 
cause  of  horticulture.  Send  in  your  renewal  and  at  least  one 
new  subscriber  and  take  advantage  of  this  offer. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER.  St.  Joseph.  Missouri 

I THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.: 

! I inclose  remittance  of  $ for  which  send  The 

Fruit-Grower year to  the  following: 

I Name  of  Sender 

Town State 

Nine  Boxes  of  Delicious  Net  $145.00 

At  the  close  of  the  Colorado  National  Apple  Exposition,  held  at  Denver,  Colorado  in  January, 
eight  boxes  of  Delicious  sold  at  $15.00  per  box.  One  box  brought  $25.00— a total  of  $145  for  nine  boxes. 

This  Delicious  is  the  famous  Stark  Delicious,  the  highest  quality  apple  known  and  which  has  been 
planted  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  More  than  a million  trees  of  this  one  variety  will  be  planted 
this  spring  by  the  country’s  most  progressive  orchardists — men  who  study  market  conditions  and  who 
plant  only  those  varieties  for  which  there  is  an  assured  commercial  future  and  which  will  yield  the 
greatest  profits.  As  a producer  of  great  profits,  Delicious  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list. 


To-day  is  the  right  time  to  order 

Don’t  put  off  ordering  until  the  last  minute— many 
planters  who  do  so  this  spring  will  be  disappointed.  The 
demand  this  spring  for  all  classes  of  stock  is  unprecedented 
— it  is  several  times  greater  than  the  supply — especially  for 
the  finer  sorts  of  apple.  Many  of  the  country’s  most  reliable 
nurseries  have  sold  out— some  are  over-sold  and  are  trying 
to  buy  stock  from  other  nurserymen  to  fill  their  orders. 

Anticipating  this  condition  during  the  several  past  grow- 
ing seasons  we  made  an  unusually  large  plant  at  our  thirteen 
branch  nurseries  as  well  as  at  our  home  plant  and  have  A 
full  stock  in  all  lines  and  the  finest  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  and 
vines  that  were  ever  grown.  Great  as  the  demand  is,  and 
as  fast  as  we  are  selling  this  tremendous  stock,  we  will  be 
able  to  fill  all  orders  which  are  sent  promptly  and  fill  them 
with  the  kind  of  stock  that  will  make  the  buyer  a satisfied 
and  lasting  customer. 

But  the  time  to  order  is  now.  Now  you  have  time 
to  make  a careful  study  of  our  literature  and  to  get  your  or- 
der written  out  and  sent  in.'  Later,  other  spring  work  will 
demand  your  time  and  attention.  And  by  ordering  now 
we  can  set  aside  the  stock  for  you  until  the  time  to  ship  it 
arrives — thus  you  will  be  absolutely  sure  of  getting  what  you 
want  when  you  want  it. 

Remember! 

We  pay  freight  on  all  orders  amounting  to  $10.00  (net) 
or  over;  box  and  pack  free,  absolutely  guarantee  safe  de- 
livery and  assure  every  customer  complete  satisfaction. 

What  we  offer  for  Spring  1910 

Our  whole  tremendous  stock  is  incomparably  fine— 
every  tree  is  a true  Stark  Tree,  measuring  fully  up  to  the 
standard  of  tree-excellence  which  it  must  pass  to  get  into 
our  stock  bins.  Every  tree  is  of  a standard  to  please  its 
buyer  and  make  him  a satisfied  customer.  And  our  reputa- 
tion of  85  years  is  back  of  all.  What  more  can  any  tree 
buyer  ask  for,  or  wish? 

APPLE.  All  leading  sorts  as  well  as  the  splendid 
special  Stark  sorts  such  as  Delicious,  King  David,  Stayman 
Winesap,  Black  Ben,  etc.,  we  have  in  full  supply  in  both  one 
and  two  year.  Grown  principally  at  our  nurseries  in  the 
Ozarks  our  apple  represent  the  highest  attainable  standard 
of  tree-excellence.  Grafted  on  whole  roots  and  with  a root 
system  that  is  marvelous,  Stark  apple  trees  will  make  the 
finest  and  most  profitable  orchard. 

PEAR.  Our  stock  of  pear  trees  for  spring  1910  is  as 
big  and  fine  as  any  we  ever  offered.  Every  variety  worthy 
of  propagation  is  included,  with  such  sorts  as  Bartlett, 
Lincoln,  Cornice,  Anjou  and  others  calling  for  special 
mention.  All  sizes  in  one  and  two  years  are  to  be  had. 


CHERRY.  For  many  years  Stark  cherry  trees  have 
surpassed  those  from  any  other  nursery  in  the  world.  This 
year  we  have  an  exceptionally  fine  stock  of  all  the  better 
varieties.  Of  the  “sours”  the  Stark  Montmorency  group 
are  the  best  of  all  while  in  the  “sweets”  our  selected  strains 
of  Lambert,  Royal  Ann,  Bing,  Royal  Duke  etc.,  are  calling 
forth  the  unstinted  praise  of  cherry  orchardists  of  the  west 
where  the  “sweets”  grow  to  such  perfection  and  where  only 
the  highest  possible  type  of  tree  can  be  sold. 

The  cherry  is  a sure  producer  of  profitable  crops.  On 
the  other  hand  there  is  never  enough  of  the  fruit  to  supply 
the  demand.  Plant  a cherry  orchard  this  spring  and  reap 
the  harvest  of  big  profits  which  will  surely  follow. 

PEACH.  Many  nurseries  of  the  country  are  entirely 
exhausted  but  we  have  a remarkably  fine  and  large  stock. 
The  planting  of  Red  Bird,  Alton,  the  Elberta  group,  includ- 
ing Stark  Early  Elberta,  Belle  Georgia,  Crawford,  Alton, 
Krummel,  etc.,  will  give  the  planter  the  finest  peaches  to  Jbe 
grown.  Peach  growing  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
orchard  ventures.  In  Colorado  it  has  brought  independence 
to  hundreds. 

APRICOT.  We  have  a full  stodk  of  all  desirable  sorts, 
including  Royal,  Blenheim,  Tilton,  Harris,  Wenatchee 
Moorpark,  etc. 

PLUM.  We  can  furnish  both  the  quality  and  quantity 
in  plum  and  all  sorts  worthy  of  planting. 

GRAPE.  Stark  grape  vines  are  grown  at  our  Portland, 
New  York  branch,  in  the  heart  of  the  famous  Chautauqua 
Grape  Belt.  During  the  past  growing  season  we  produced 
the  largest  and  best  stock  of  grapes  we  have  ever  grown. 
We  can  fill  all  orders  for  grape. 

SMALL  FRUITS,  Ornamentals,  Roses,  etc.  Our 
stock  is  complete  in  all  desirable  varieties. 

What  Varieties  shall  I Plant? 

That  is  a question  and  a serious  one  confronting  every 
fruit  grower.  On  the  varieties  planted  depends  the  future 
success  of  the  orchard,  the  profits  it  will  produce  and  the 
contentment  and  happiness  it  will  bring  its  owner. 

Let  us  help  you  over  this  difficult  problem— call  on  our 
Special  Service  Department  to  select  for  you,  without 
charge,  a list  of  varieties  in  any  class  of  fruit  you  wish  to 
plant  that  is  best  adapted  for  your  climadc  and  soil  con- 
ditions and  which  will  yield  the  greatest  returns  to  the  com- 
mercial orchardist  and  the  greatest  pleasure  to  the  man 
planting  a few  trees  for  home  use.  No  matter  whether  you 
are  planting  one  tree  or  many,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
plant  the  best  of  the  best. 

Do  not  take  the  responsibility  on  your  own  shoulders— 
unload  it  on  us— let  the  experts  in  our  Special  Service 
Department  work  for  you. 

It  is  the  greatest  book  on  fruits  ever  pub- 
illustrations  of  fruit  ever  made  and  84 
amount  of  valuable  information  for 
The  edition  is  limited.  Be  one 

Company 


Have  you  sent  for  The  Stark  Year  Book? 

If  not,  send  for  it  today— right  now  before  you  forget  it.  Postage  7 cents, 
lished,  containing  116  pages  8 by  11  inches;  32  pages  of  the  most  wonderful  color 
pages  of  variety  descriptions,  prices,  records,  and  half  tone  engravings  as  well  as  a vast 
the  planter  of  trees.  You  absolutely  cannot  afford  to  be  without  this  incomparable  book, 
of  the  men  who  possess  a copy  of  The  Stark  Year  Book. 

Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  & Orchards 

Box  10E  Louisiana,  Missouri,  U.  S.  A. 
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Save  30™  50  on  Your  Purchases! 


CLOTHING 


DRY  GOODS 


BOOTS-SHOES 


HATS-CAPS 


MILLINERY 


SUITS  & CLOAKS 


FURNITURE 


CARPETS 


HOUSEHOLD 

GOODS 


Brand  New  Staple  Merchandise  and  Supplies 

££££  Sheriffs’,  Receivers’  and  Manufacturers’  Sales. 


c 

H 

ICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 

Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  know  us  as  the  "world's  bar-  We  will  ship  goods  C.  O.  D.  where  a deposit  of  25  per  cent 

gain  center."  and  the  prices  at  which  we  sell  our  goods  justly  accompanies  order.  You  need  not  pay  balance  until  goods 

entitles  us  to  the  name.  Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  high  grade,  reaches  destination  and  you  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  them 

brand  new  merchandise  bought  by  us  at  various  sales  is  offered  at  the  depot.  If  you  find  any  goods  contrary  to  our  descrip- 

to  the  public  at  prices  less  than  the  original  cost  of  production.  ton  we  will  take  them  back  and  refund  your  deposit. 

Tl 

HI 

: WORLD’S  BARGA 

IN 

CENTER. 

We  offer  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  those  who  buy  now. 
Send  us  a trial  order.  Our  responsibility  is  unquestioned.  We 
have  a capital  stock  of  over  a million  dollars.  Ask  any  Express 
Company  or  Bank.  Write  to  the  publisher  of  this  or  any  other 
paper.  We  guarantee  absolute  satisfaction. 


If  you  buy  any  goods  from  us  and  find  them  not  fully  up 
to  your  expectations,  we  will  take  them  back  and  refund  the 
full  purchase  price  in  addition  to  paying  the  freight  both  ways, 
so  you  take  no  chances  when  you  deal  with  us.  Our  wonder- 
ful Catalog  is  Free.  Send  us  coupon  below. 


“PRICE  WRECKING  SALE”  OF  FURNITURE. 


Over  $300,000  worth  of  high  grade,  brand 
new  furniture,  carpets,  rugs  and  linoleum. 

Everything  needed  to  furnish  your  home  complete 
No  shoddy  f rrniture  in  our  stock.  It  is  the  best 
that  can  be  manufactured.  It  is  built  for  the 
tastes  of  people  who  know  real  quality.  Our  goods 
are  bought  at  Sheriffs’,  Receivers’  and  Manu- 
facturers’ Sales.  This  gives  us  a big  advantage 
over  any  possible  competition  and  the  public  gets 
the  benefit  of  our  buying  operations.  Write  for 
prices  on  any  article  you  may  require.  Our  Gen- 
eral Catalog  shows  all  our  wonderful  furni- 
ture stock.  When  in  Chicago  visit  our  monster 
furniture  salesroom,  the  largest  in  America. 


MENS’  SUITS  $4.95. 

5,000  Brand  New  Mens’ 
Suits  bought  by  us  from  a 
“Hard  up"  manufacturer. 
Made  in  plain  black  cheviet; 
nsual  retail  selling  price  $10. 
With  each  order  we  include 
an  extra  pair  of  striped 
trousers  without  additional 
cost.  Comes  is  sizes  34-44 
chest;  3o  to  42  waist  and  30 
to  35  inseam.  Price.  . $4.95 

BOYS’  SUITS  $2.95. 


A bankrupt  stock  of  brand  new  handsome  knickerbocker 
sty  le  combination  suits,  made  of  durable  Wagoner  Cassimere 
dark  olive  brown  mixture,  coat  and  breeches  cut  in  the  latest 
style  and  with  every  order  we  give  ond  extra  pair  of  breeches. 
Sizes  8 to  16  vears.  Regular  retail  price  $5.00.  Our  bargain 
price  $2.95.  Your  money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

Send  us  your  order  to-day. 


$1.95  FOR  THESE 
MEN’S  SHOES. 

3,000  pair  from  Receivers’ 
Sales;  guaranteed  first-class  in 
every  particular.  Made  from 
genuine  patent 
colt  skin,  Have 
dull  glove  tops, 
oak  tanned  soles, 
swing  last  with 
extention  soles, 
Cuban  heels.  An 
.excellent,  perfect 
Jup-to-date  shoe 
for  any  man.  All  sizes.  .$  1 .95 
A thousand  pairs  of  Ladies 
Colt  Blucher  shoes  at.  • • $ 1 .65 
Write  for  special  list. 


LUMBER 


MILLWORK 


MACHINERY 


FENCING 


HARDWARE 


ROOFING 


PLUMBING 


IRON  PIPE 


HEATING 

PLANTS 


LOWEST  PRICES  ON  LUMBER. 

Send  us  your  Lumber  Bill  for  our  Estimate.  I 

We  will  quote  you  on  brand  new  high-grade,  I 
clean  stock  and  make  you  prices  lower  than  any  I 
one  else  can  afford  to  sell  it  for.  We  own  out- 
right over  50,000,000  feet  of  brand  new  lum-  I 
her.  There  isn’t  a piece  of  second-hand  lumber  In 
our  stock.  All  our  Mill  Work  Is  also  brand  new 
If  you  will  tell  us  just  what  you  need,  listing  up  I 
each  item  correctly,  we  will  quote  you  on  the  en-| 
tire  bill  of  material  you  need  to  construct  your  1 
building.  Our  prices  are  always  the  low- 1 
est.  We  are  selling  more  lumber  and  building 
material  direct  to  users  than  any  other  concern  In  | 
the  world.  Write  us  for  our  low  estimate. 


WATER  SYSTEMS. 


every  detail.  Our  Book  of  Plumb- 
ing and  Heating,  which  we  mail  free 
of  charge,  tells  all  about  them. 
You  can  enjoy  all  the  comforts 
of  city  life  by  their  use. 


HEATING  APPARATUS. 


We  furnish  complete 

Hot  Air,  Hot  Water 
and  Steam  Heating 
Plants  of  every  kind. 
It  makes  no  difference 
whether  it  is  an  old  or 
a new  building,  we  can 
furnish  material  at 
real  wrecking 
prices.  Our  Spec- 
ial Heating  Booklet,  which  we 
send  free  to  those  interested.  It 
tells  a 1 the  facts  and  gives  much 
valuable  information.  Send  us 
sketch  or  diagram  of  your  build- 
ing or  home  and  we  will  make 
you  an  estimate.  Anyone  can  in- 
stall them  with  the  aid  of  our 
blueprints  and  free  instructions. 


BLACKSMITH  SUPPLIES 


Horseshoes  $3.00 
per  keg.  Horse- 
shoe Nalls  7c  per 

lb.  Hammers,  80c, 
Forges  from  $4.25 
up;  Anvils  6Jc  per 
lb.  up.  Everything 
you  need  in  Black- 
smith Tools.  Our  General  Cat- 
alog fully  describes  our  present 
stock.  No  matter  what  your 
needs,  write  us.  Tell  us  what 
you  need.  We  save  you  fro 
30  to  60  per  cent. 


STEEL  ROOFING  Per  100  Sq.  $1.60. 


100,000  Squares  of  new  Steel 
Roofing  which  we  are  selling  at  the 
following  prices,  freight  prepaid: 

Flat  $1.60 

Corrugated,  V Crimped  or  Stand- 
ing Seam  $1.85 

At  these  prices  we  prepay  freight 
to  all  points  east  of  Colorado  ex- 
cept Oklahoma  and  Texas.  Quota- 
tions to  these  points  on  application.  Our  high 
grade  Galvanized  Rust  Proof  Roofing  at  prices 
ranging  from  $3.00  per  square  up.  Write  today 
for  free  sample. 


BRICK  SIDING  Per  100  Sq.  Ft.  $1.85. 

$1.85  buys  100  sq.  ft.  of  our  Pressed  Steel 
Imitation  Brick  Siding,  a fire-proof  covering  for 
buildings  of  every  kind.  It  is  easy  to  put  on,  re- 
quires no  previous  experience.  Looks  just  like  the 
real  brick  after  you  put  it  on  your  building, 
sheets  are  24  inches  wide  by  68  inch  long.  We 
will  prepay  the  freight  if  you 
live  East  of  Colorado,  except  in 
the  States  of  Texas  or  Okla- 
homa. The  freight  prepaid 
proposition  refers  only  to  this 
brick  siding.  Ask  for  samples. 


METAL  SHINGLES — Painted  and  Galvanized 
Write  for  description  and  lowest  prices  ever  made. 


BEADED  CEILING  Per  100  Sq.  Ft.  $1.85. 


Steel  Beaded  Celling  $1.85  for  100  sq.  ft.  of 

our  New  Metal  Beaded  Ceiling.  It  can  also  be 
used  for  siding.  The  sheets  are  6 
and  8 ft.  long  by  24  inches  wide 
The  beads  are  small  corrugations 
$ inch  size,  running  the  full  length 
of  the  sheet.  A fine  ceiling  for  any 
general  purpose.  Easy  to  lay,  re- 
quires no  experience.  We  will  pre- 
pay freight  on  this  Beaded  Ceiling  at 
this  price  to  all  points  East  of  Colo- 
rado. except  to  Oklahoma  and  Texas, 
prices  to  these  points  on  application. 


ftWIB 


HARDWARE  AT  “RIGHT  PRICES.” 

You  will  find  that  there  isn’t  an  article  in 
the  Hardware  Line  but  what  we  can  furnish 
to  you  at  extremely  low  prices.  Our  entire 
stock  of  this  material  is  new,  nice  clean 
i goods  just  as  good  as  you  can  purchase  any- 
1 where  and  Prices  are  Right.  Get  our 
prices  before  buying  elsewhere. 


5 FT.  STEEL  HOG  TROUGHS  $1.80. 


Lasts  forever.  “So  strong 
'no  animal  can  break  or 
iv  injure,"  made  of  £ in.  boiler 

steel.  Size  10  in.  bv  5 in.  by  5 ft.,  at  $1.80,  worth 
$4.00.  Over  i.50  other  styles  and  sizes  for 
Poultry,  Hogs,  Sheep.  Horses  and  Cattle. 


RAWHIDE  RUBBER  ROOFING 


The  greatest  bargain  in  the  world. 

Fire,  hall  and  weather-proof.  Not 
affected  by  heat  or  cold.  Used  in 
any  climate.  Made  from  pure  asphalt. 
A strictiy  high-grade  lasting  covering. 
Recommended-  bv  fire  underwriters. 
108  ft.  to  a roll,  with  large  headed  nails 
and  cement  for  laps.  Requires  no 
coating  after  laying. 

Price  per  roll. 

1 Ply-Guaranteed  6 years. . $1.22 

2 Ply-  “ 9 “ . ..  1.49 

3 Ply-  “ 12  ...  1.71 

Freight  paid  to  111..  Ind.,  la.,  Wis.,  Ohio  & Mich.  Write 
tor  delivered  price  to  other  States,  and  RoofingiBook. 


WIRE  FENCING  Per  Rod  15jc. 

Best  and  strongest  Galvanized 
Heavy  Woven  Wire  Fence  made. 

Brand  new,  all  heavy  wires,  suitable 
for  all  uses.  Guaranteed.  20  in.  high. 
Hog  Fence,  price  per  rod  15*c 

36  in.  high.  Stock  Fence,  price  per 
19c.  Other  heights  are  equally  low  prices. 

35  in.  high,  closely  woven,  heavy  Galvanized 
Wire  Poultry  Fence,  price  per  rod 29c. 

35  in.  high,  Ornamental  Lawn  Fence,  beauti- 
ful designes,  price  per  lineal  ft lOc. 


rod. 


nn  BUYS  A 2 H.  P.  GASOLINE  ENGINE-  We  are  offering  the  finest  2 H.  P.  engine  ever  produced 
, .UU  at  a price  lower  than  you  cau  secure  it  for  elsewhere.  It  is  strictly  first-class 
and  brand  new  and  covered  by  a binding  guarantee.  (Write  for  Special  Gasoline  Engine  Catalog.) 


$36 


PLUMBING  MATERIAL 

90c.  buys  our  special  flat  rim,  cast  iron,  white  | 
enamel  Kitchen  Sinks,  new  but  slightly  defective. 

Price  includes  strainer  and  I 
coupling.  $5.50  buys  an 
enamel  Bath  Tub.  $10.00  I 
is  our  price  for  a cast  iron,  I 
roll  rim,  white  enamel  Bath 
Tub.  $9.50  for  our  white  I 
enamel  low  down  tank  Water  Hoset.  complete  out- 1 
fit.  You  can  buy  Wash  Stands  from  us  at  $3.25  [ 

IRON  PIPE — A complete  stock  of  new  pipe. 
Black  2 in.  at  3Jc;  1 in.  at  4ic;  1J  in.  at  6e.  per  ft  I 
Galvanized,  \ in.  at  4}c:  1 in.  at  6ic;  liin.  at  8}o- 
Other  sizes  at  equally  low  prices. 

BARGAINS  IN  SHINGLES. 

50  carloads  Washington  Red  Cedar  I 
shingles  at  exceptionally  low  prices.  I 
Our  shingle  mill  connections  on  the  I 
Pacific  Coast  enables  us  to  supply  you  [ 
the  very  best  g-ades  of  shingles  that 
you  can  positively  rely  on.  We  carry  I 
a tremendous  stock  of  all  grades  In  I 
Chicago  and  can  make  immediate  shipment.  I 
Special  low  prices  on  straight  car  loads.  We  guar- 1 
antee  grades.  Write  today  for  quotations.  Tell  | 
us  how  many  shingles  you  need . 

Mill  Work — Save  25  to  50  per  cent  on  brand  new  I 
Mill  Work.  Our  stock  includes  everything.  Send  | 
us  complete  list  for  our  low  delivered  prices. 

BARBED  WIRE  Per  REEL  $1.65. 

$1.65  Per  Reel.  At  this  price  we  furnish  spe- 1 

cial  high-grade  galvanized  brand  new  Barbed  Wire.  I 
The  price  is  per  reel,  and  each  reel  contains  80  rods.  | 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  SHORTS. 

Per  lOO  lbs.  $1.40. 

We  have  in  stock  several  car- 
loads  of  brand  new  Galvanized  I 
wire,  known  as  shorts,  that  is,  thel 
lengths  range  from  50  to  250  feet. [ 
No  guarantee,  however,  as  to| 
length.  -Gauge  9-10-11  and  12.1 
Price  per  100  lbs.  $1.40.  Fence] 
wire  of  every  kind.  Also  a com-| 
plete  line  of  BB  galvanized  tele- 
No.  12,  $1.85  per  100  lbs.  No.  14.1 
100  lbs.  Everything  in  telephone] 


phone  wire 

$3.10  per 

apparatus. 


FILL  OUT  THIS  COUPON. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 


I Saw  Your  Page  Advertisement  in 
I am  interested  in  the  following  items:- 


Westem  Fruit-Grower 
3-10  309 


Send  Me  Your  Large  Illustrated  Catalog. 


My  Name. 


Town. 


R.  F.D. 


P.  O.  Box. 


OUR  MAMMOTH  FREE  CATALOG 

The  only  Price  Wrecker  Ever  Produced.  Every  article  is  offered  at 
genuine  wrecking  prices.  It  contains  500  pages  profusely  illustrated, 
and  is  in  fact  a demonstration  of  what  t lie  CHICAGO  HOUSE 
WRECKING  CO.  stands  for  as  a bargain  center.  It’s  such  a book  as 
every  buyer  of  merchandise  must  have  in  his  or 
her  possession.  It  will  save  you  money  every  day 
you  buy  goods.  It's  a pace  maker  in  the  bar- 
gain world.  It  shows  what  vast  lines  of  merch- 
andise are  secured  by  us  at  Sheriffs’,  Receivers’ 
and  Manufacturers'  Sales.  1 1 costs  $ 1 .00  to  produce 
each  one  of  these  catalogs.  We  send  it  to  you 
absolutely  without  charge  of  any  kind  and  without 
anv  obligation.  It  contains  a description  of 
our  vast  stock  of  Furniture,  Household  Goods,  Office 
Fixtures,  etc.  Fill  in  the  coupon  shown  » lsewhere 
in  this  advertisement  and  tell  ns  what  line  of 
merchandise  interests  you  most  and  we  will  fur- 
nish you  with  the  additional  information  con- 
cerning the  material  you  need.  Write  today. 


9x12  Ft.  SMYRNA  RUGS.  $6.00. 

9x12  ft.  Smyrna  Rugs  $6.00, 

extensive  variety  of  beautiful  pat- 
terns, oriental  or  floral  designs, 
rich  color  combinations.  These 
rugs  are  reversible  and  may  be 
used  on  either  side,  thus  giving 
you  the  service  of  two  floor 
coverings  for  the  price  of  one. 

These  rugs  are  brand  new  and 
perfect.  We  also  have  large  stocks 
of  Royal  Wilton,  Axminster  and  Brussels  Rugs. 

LINOLEUM — Lasts  five  times  as  long  as  oilcloth. 
Brand  new  at  29c  per  sq.  yd.  Absolutely  per- 
fect, no  cracked  or  soiled  pieces  in  entire  lot. 
Hundreds  of  beautiful  patterns  in  rich  colors,  con- 
sisting of  beautiful  tile  and  floral  designs.  See  our 
Catalog  for  illustrations  in  colors. 


State. 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  f^St,  i ?.d  CHICAGO. 


HOT  BED  SASH- 


Special  low  prices  for  immediate  orders.  Owing  to  a manufacturer’s  financial  difficulties,  we  have  recently  made 
a tremendous  purchase  of  Hot  Bed  Saslr  which  we  must  move  at  once.  These  Sash  are  first-class  in  every  respect 

and  guaranteed  equal  to  the  besrt  of  their  kind  manufactured.  We  have  these  both  in  Western  Soft  Pine  and  Louisiana  Red  Cypress.  All  J^f***.  rban5l™U  and 

new  clean  s’tock.  Sizes  3x6  feet,  1%  inch  thick.  Glazed  with  4 rows  of  clear  7-inch  glass.  Frames  made  in  the  best  workmanship-like  manner,  strong  and  of  lasting 

construction. 


PRICE 

Western  Soft  Pine,  single  lots  $1.60  each 

Western  Soft  Pine,  lots  of  one  dozen  or  more  1.50  each 

Western  Soft  Pine,  lots  of  50  or  more  1.45  each 

Open  Sash,  Western  Soft  Pine 65c  each  less  than  the  price  on  glazed  sash. 


PRICE 

Louisiana  Clear  Red  Cypress,  single  lots  12  each 

Louisiana  Clear  Red  Cypress,  lots  of  one  dozen  or  more  1-65  eacn 

Louisiana  Clear  Red  Cypress,  lots  of  50  or  more  160  cactl 

Louisiana  Red  Cypress  70c  each  less  than  the  price  on  glazed  sash 


ORDER  AT  ONCE.  THEY  WILL  NOT  LAST  LONG. 
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Want  This  Automobile? 


Some  member  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family  will  get  it  absolutely  free— you  can  earn  it  by  devoting 
a little  of  your  spare  time  in  helping  to  increase  The  Fruit-Grower’s  subscription  list  to  100,000.  There 
are  many  other  valuable  cash  prizes  in  our  great  subscription  contest,  which  ends  July  1,  1910.  READ 
THE  FULL  PARTICULARS. 


The  Fruit-Grower  must  have  100,000  regular  subscribers. 
To  get  them  we  are  making  the  paper  better  all  the  time  ; we  are  . 
making  a special  proposition  to  new  subscribers  which  will  make 
everyone  who  has  even  a few  trees  and  plants  want  to  accept  it ; 
and,  finally,  we  are  offering  liberal  cash  commissions  to  club 
raisers,  and  extra  prizes  will  be  offered  to  those  sending  the  larg- 
est lists  by  July  1,  1910. 


And  the  persons  sending  the  largest  lists  of  sub- 
scribers will  get  the  extra  prizes  listed  above. 

You  like  The  Fruit-Grower — you  know  you  do.  Then  join 
our  “Hundred  Thousand  Club”  today,  and  help  in  this  good  work. 
We  don’t  ask  you  to  help. us  for  nothing — we  make  it  worth 
while. 


The  first  prize  in  this  great  contest  is  a Brush 
Runabout  Automobile,  shown  in  the  illustration; 
value  $500. 

Second  Prize $100  Cash 

Third  Prize  75  Cash 

Four  Prizes  of 50  Each 

Five  Prizes  of 25  Each 

Twelve  prizes  in  all — total  value  $1,000. 

, 

Now,  we  want  YOU,  as  a friend  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  to 
help  get  30,000  new  subscribers — we  want  you,  in  other  words,  to 
join  our  “Hundred  Thousand  Club.” 

Why  should  you  do  so? 

First,  because  in  so  doing  you  will  help  us  to  make  The  Fruit- 

Grower  better.  Rementber  when  we  had  only  10,000  readers? 
How  much  better  paper  we  are  furnishing  now — and  for  the  same 
subscription  price,  too. 

By  helping  to  extend  The  Fruit-Grower’s  list,  you  will  help 
yourself  and  help  advance  the  interests  of  horticulture  generally. 

Then,  under  our  proposition,  you  will  receive  a liberal  cash 
commission  on  every  subscription  you  send  us,  whether  you  send 
one  or  a hundred.  This  commission  will  make  it  worth  while  for 
you  to  help  us. 


The  thing  to  do  is  to  fill  out  the  coupon  in  corner  of  this 
advertisement  and  send  it  in  today.  We  will  at  once  send  you 
some  sample  copies,  and  will  tell  you  the  great  special  offer  we 
are  making  now  to  new  subscribers — you  will  see  how  it  is  easy’ 
to  get  them,  and  how  you  can  earn  a snug  sum  in  commissions 
and  in  addition  stand  a good  show  to  earn  one  of  the  special 
prizes  in  this  great  contest. 

We  are  doing  all  we  can  to  help  you — now  help 
us  to  get  a total  of  100,000  subscribers.  Fill  out 
and  send  this  coupon  TODAY. 


The  Fruit  - Grower 


Contest  Editor,  St. 


Joseph,  Mo.^^ 


COUPON 


1910. 

I want  The  Fruit-Grower  to  have  100,000  subscribers,  and  will  help 
to  get  them.  Please  send  me  full  particulars  of  the  100,000  blub  and 
the  contest  for  $1,000  special  prizes. 


Name  - 

Postoffice  • 

State R-  F.  D.  or  Box  No 
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Our  Book  Table 


Shenandoah 

Nurseries 

offer  for  spring  trade  a well  balanced  list  of  nursery  stock 
including  a limited  supply  of  different  grades  of 


APPLE  TREES 


Which  will  be  fur- 
nished in  connec- 
tion with  orders  for  other  general  assorted  items,  such  as 


Cherries,  Pears,  Plums,  Grapes, 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  Shade 

T rees,  Ornamentals,  Roses  & Evergreens 


APPLE 

SEEDLINGS 

Both  American  and  French  Grown. 
All  grades  suitable  for  grafting  or 
lining  out  to  bud. 


IMPORTED  and 
OTHER  FRUIT 
TREE  STOCKS 

IN  STORAGE  FOR 
PROMPT  SHIPMENT 


Spring  Price  List 


Now  Ready — 
Glad  to  Mail  You  One 


Send  List  of  W ants  for  ‘Prices 


D.  S.  LAKE,  Prop.  D£>7  SHENANDOAH,  IOWA 


A STEVENS 

RIFLE  FREE! 

To  Boys  who  will  work  for  The  Farm 
Magazine,  and  secure  subscript. ons 
right  in  your  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. All  we  ask  is  a little  o 
your  time  after  school. 


Any  Boy 
Gan  Get  a 
Rifle 

FREE 


The  Landscape  Beautiful. — By  F.  A. 
Waugh,  Horticulturist  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College.  Published  by 
Orange  Judd  Company,  New  York. 
Price,  $2,  net.  This  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  books  of  the  kind  published 
in  recent  years.  It  is  beautifully  print- 
ed on  deckle-edge  paper,  with  many 
landscape  illustrations  in  sepia,  and 
the  effect  of  the  whole  work  is  most 
pleasing.  The  matter  too,  is  good — 
very  good.  Prof.  Waugh  is  the  au- 
thor of  several  books  on  rural  life, 
but  this  newest  book  is  out  of  the 
ordinary,  and  it  will  become  popular 
as  it  becomes  generally  known,  for  it 
shown  an  appreciation  of  the  beauties 
of  nature  which  is  becoming  more 
general  among  our  people. 

This  book  is  really  a series  of  es- 
says, and  the  titles  of  some  of  the  es- 
says, or  chapters,  will  give  one  an  idea 
of  its  character:  On  the  Relation  of 
Landscape  to  Life;  On  the  Ministry  of 
Trees;  On  Some  Other  Elements  of 
Landscape;  On  Looking  at  the  Sky; 
On  the  Weather;  On  the  Art  Which 
Mends  Nature;  Concerning  the  Amer- 
ican Landscape;  As  to  the  Field  of 
Criticism;  On  American  Landscape 
Gardeners;  On  American  Master- 
pieces of  Landscape  Architecture;  On 
the  Improvement  of  the  Open  Coun- 
try; On  the  Ownership  of  Scenery; 
On  the  Decorative  Use  of  Landscape; 
As  to  Landscape  in  Literature:  On  the 
Beauty  of  Landscape  Psychologically 
Considered;  Suggesting  Some  Practi- 
cal Applications. 

On  the  whole,  the  lover  of  nature 
will  appreciate  this  book,  and  it  will 
be  found  helpful  in  increasing  the  love 
of  nature  by  those  who  may  have 
been  indifferent.  The  Fruit-Grower 
can  furnish  this  book  through  its  book- 
department,  for  $2. 

it 

The  Garden  Month  by  Month. — 
By  Mabel  Cabot  Sedgwick,  assisted 
by  Robert  Cameron,  gardened  of 
Harvard  Botanical  Gardens.  Pub- 
lished by  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company,  New  York.  Price,  $4.30, 
postpaid.  This  is  a most  prac- 
tical book  for  one  who  wants  a 
identifying  and  arranging  flowers. 
The  book  contains  more  than  200  il- 
lustrations from  photographs,  and 
flowers  are  grouped  according  to  the 
month  in  which  they  bloom,  and  are 
sub-divided  according  to  their  color. 
A clear  idea  of  the  color  of  every 
flower  is  obtained  from  an  accurate 
color  chart  of  sixty-three  shades,  to 
which  reference  is  made  by  number. 
This  plan  of  arranging  the  book  en- 
ables the  gardener  to  select  plants 
which  will  furnish  a succession  of 
bloom,  and  at  the  same  time  he  can 
select  those  whose  colors  will  blend. 
All  necessary  directions  are  given  in 
the  tables,  and  at  the  end  of  the  book 
are  lists  grouping  plants  in  a helpful- 
ful  manner,  under  such  headings  as 
“Foliage  Plants,”  “Aquatics,”  “Her- 
baceous Plants,”  “Vines  and  Climb- 
ers.” “Ferns,”  Etc. 

This  book  contains  530  pages,  6l4x 
9J4  inches,  and  it  is  handsomely  bound 
in  green  and  gold.  Every  person 
who  wants  a flower  garden  will  appre- 
ciate this  book.  It  is  very  valuable, 
and  is  a perfect  encyclopedia  in  the 
information  it  contains.  The  Fruit- 
Grower  can  furnish  this  book,  through 
its  book  department,  at  price  quoted, 
$4.30. 

■ it 

“Vegetable  Gardening.”— By  Sam- 
uel B.  Green,  Minnesota  Agricultural 
College.  Prof.  Green  has  the  happy 
faculty  of  presenting  essential  facts 
in  most  interesting  style,  and  his  book 
on  vegetable  growing,  now  in  its 
tenth  edition,  has  become  very  popu- 
lar. It  is  used  by  many  agricultural 
schools  as  a text  book,  and  yet  it  is 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  practical 
grower.  The  book  was  prepared  pri- 
marily for  the  School  of  Agriculture 
of  Minnesota,  and  is  intended  for  stu- 
dents of  the  high  school  grade. 

The  heading  of  some  of  the  chapters 
of  the  book  will  give  one  an  idea  of 
is  character:  The  Vegetable  Garden; 
Irrigation;  Rotation  of  Crops;  Ma- 
nures; Garden  Tillage;  Garden  Imple- 


ments; Seed  Sowing;  Glass  Struc- 
tures; Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetables; 
Classification  of  Vegetables;  Garden 
Herbs,  etc. 

The  book  is  published  by  Webb 
Publishing  Company-,  St.  Paul.  Price 
$1.00,  postpaid. 

it 

The  Garden  Book  for  Young  Peo- 
ple.— By  Alice  Lounsberry.  Publish- 
ed by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New  York.  Price,  $1.67,  postpaid. 
This  book  tells  the  story  of  a little 
girl  and  her  brother  who  utilize  a 
strip  of  ground  for  planting  a garden. 
The  author  tells  the  experience  of 
these  young  gardeners  in  story  form, 
and  follows  them  through  the  sea- 
son’s work.  i'he  books  is  really  a 
practical  guide  to  garden  work,  and 
children  who  read  it  will  be  made  fa- 
miliar with  the  forms,  characteristics 
and  names  of  many  flowers  which 
are  of  easy  cultivation. 

Now  that  our  peo  'e  are  coming  to 
a larger  appreciation  of  garden  work, 
and  with  the  teachings  of  the  princi- 
ples of  horticulture  in  the  public 
schools,  books  of  this  kind  will  have 
greater  value.  This  garden  book  is 
well  written,  well  illustrated,  and  it 
can  be  recommended  to  those  who 
want  to  put  good  gardening  literature, 
attractively  presented,  in  the  hands  of 
their  children. 

“The  Garden  Book  for  Young  Peo- 


ple” contains  290  pages,  is  illustrated 
from  photographs,  and  is  attractively 
bound.  The  Fruit-Grower  can  fur- 
nish this  book,  postpaid,  for  $1.67. 


Read  The  Fruit-Grower’s  Classified 
Department,  pages  72  and  73.  You 
I are  sure  to  find  advertised  something 
I you  want. 
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The  Player  Piano;  Its  Evolution. 


Inventive  genius  in  the  musical  in- 
.trument  line  has  reached  its  apex  in 
he  player  piano.  1 1 is  one  of  the  most 
emarkable  devices  of  the  age.  It  plays 
he  music  of  the  masters  in  a manner 
hat  will  satisfy  the  most  captious 
ritic.  It  performs  feats  in  the  way  of 
echnique  that  only  the  greatest  living 
pianists  can  attain. 

I About  fifty  years  ago  the  piano 
(layer  in  it5  embryo  form  was  little 
Lore  than  a toy.  It  has  been  evolved 
little  by  little,  each  separate  genius, 
vorking  at  its  development,  contribut- 
ing his  share  toward  ideal  attainment, 
finally,  after  all  these  efforts,  some 
•ain,  others  fruitful,  the  player  piano 
las  emerged,  a singularly  efficient  in- 
trument  from  a musical  point  of  view 
jmd  of  distinct  value  as  a developer  of 
he  higher  phases  of  musical  taste. 

Nearly  everyone  knows  the  charac- 
er  of  the  player  piano.  It  has  been 
Ividely  advertised  in  the  magazines 
ind  its  various  features  brought  out 
in  an  entertaining  and  impressive 
manner.  The  first  players  were  in  the 
orm  of  outside  attachments,  or  as 
hey  were  then  known,  cabinet  play- 
ers. These  held  the  field  for  several 

i 

fears. 

The  interior  player  piano  is  now  the 
[ogue  and  has  almost  absolutely  sup- 
planted the  cabinet  player.  It  is  the 
'deal  player  and  has  achieved  such 
rtistic  excellence  that  it  will  be  a 
difficult  matter  to  improve  it.  The 
dayer  action  is  placed  inside  the 
>iano.  In  that  form  it  is  the  player 
»iano.  At  the  beginning  the  65-note 
Jange  was  the  rule,  but  now  all  rep- 
esentative  players  are  made  with  the 
[>8-note  range.  No  other  range  will 
satisfy  musical  people,  becauzse  to 
I lay  the  great  musical  compositions 
;>n  an  instrument  having  a 65-note 
jange,  such  compositions  would  have 
o be  transposed  or  otherwise  mutilat- 
ed in  order  to  get  them  within  that 
jange.  One  might  as  well  buy  a 5J4- 
ictave  piano  as  to  invest  money  in  a 
5-note  player,  for  a 65-note  player  is 
fractically  a 5M>-octave  piano. 

J This  state  of  affairs  existed  until 
delville  Clark  of  Chicago  created 
jhe  88-note  player  piano,  that  prac- 
'ically  revolutionized  the  player  indus- 
!ry.  The  88-note  range  is  the  only 
jange  that  can  play  the  great  compo- 
itions  exactly  as  they  were  written, 
nd  as  they  are  played  by  the  greatest 
ianists. 

So  the  player  piano  has  been  evolv- 
d from  what  was  practically  a toy, 
n 1863,  to  its  present  efficacy.  A 
umber  of  player  piano  manufacturers 
elieve  that  eventually  the  player  will 
isplace  the  piano  in  a large  degree, 
'hey  say  that  it  is  to  be  in  the  future 
he  instrument  for  which  there  will  be 
lie  greatest  demand.  Some  even  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  within  a quarter 
f a century  eight  out  of  every  ten 
ianos  made  will  be  player  pianos.' 
'hat  there  is  more  than  mere  specu- 
ition  in  this  statement  is  shown  by 
he  fact  that  nearly  all  the  piano  man- 
facturers  are  entering  the  player  in- 
ustry.  Old  pianos  will  be  exchanged 
|or  the  newer  player  pianos — that  is, 
he  better  makes  of  old  pianos. 

The  representative  player  piano  of 
he  future  will  be  a thoroughly  good 
istrument.  The  cheap  piano  player 
pill  find  no  general  market,  because 
lie  instrument  cannot  stand  the  heavy 
vork  of  the  player,  that  will  quickly 
>ut  it  out  of  condition.  The  fine 
echnical  results,  such  as  trills,  runs 
nd  other  coloratura  effects,  cannot 
e satisfactorily  obtained  on  a cheap 
layer  piano.  So  the  influence  of  the 
layer  piano  will  be  distinctly  benefi- 
ial,  because  people  will  soon  learn 
bat  it  will  be  throwing  money  away 
lo  invest  in  a player  piano  that  will 
ot  endure  the  wear  and  tear  of  ordi- 
ary  usage.  The  player  piano  growth 
/ill  be  so  rapid,  in  the  opinion  of 
;ood  judges,  that  within  a period  of 
jifty  to  seventy-five  years  the  piano 
j self  will  be  out  of  competition  with 
jhe  player  piano.  The  player  piano 
lertainly  will  have  a tendency  to  cut 
[own  the  cheap  piano  trade  very 
prgely.  Everyone  will  want  a piano 
vith  the  interior  player  mechanism. 
Anything  that  is  generally  in  vogue, 
'eople  will  wish. 

At  no  distant  date  player  pianos  will 


Melville  Clark 


©fee  APOLLO -Piano 


The  Original  8 8 -Note  Player. 


ANTONIUS  STRADIVARIUS  made 
a better  violin  because  he  knew  the 
violin.  Melville  Clark  knows  the 
player  piano.  In  the  music  trades  his  personal 
supremacy  in  the  field  of  pneumatics  is  un- 
questioned. Recently  the  entire  player  piano 
industry  paid  a remarkable  tribute  to  his  genius 
in  adopting  the  88-note  (complete  keyboard) 
principle,  which  for  eight  years  was  exclusively 
an  Apollo  feature. 

Other  Apollo  features  (invented  and  pat- 
ented by  Melville  Clark)  are  : 

Apollo  Human  Touch — The  pneumatic 
fingers  of  the  Apollo  88-Note  Player  Piano 
strike  Down  on  Top  of  the  keys,  just  as  the 
human  fingers  do  in  manual  playing.  Other 
players  strike  Up  on  the  sticker  of  the  action, 
or  Under  the  keys  at  the  back.  Both  of 
these  methods  are  unnatural  and  are  the  cause 
of  the  unnatural,  mechanical  music  produced 
by  other  player  pianos. 


Apollo  Self-acting  Motor — A patented 
motor  that  runs  the  music  roll  and  rewinds  it 
without  pumping  or  electricity.  Other  players 
are  equipped  with  air  motors  which  necessitate 
tiresome  pedaling.  The  Apollo’s  self-acting 
motor  costs  five  times  as  much  to  manufacture 
as  the  old  style  leather-and-wood  air  motor. 

Solo-Apollo  Accenting  Device  — The 
latest  triumph  of  Melville  Clark  and  the  climax 
in  the  development  of  the  Apollo  Player  Piano 
toward  an  ideal.  The  Solo-Apollo  actually  em- 
phasizes the  melody  as  a virile  idea  of  the  com- 
poser, and  as  he  intended  it  to  be  emphasized. 

More  Apollos  In  Use — Notwithstanding 
the  Apollo  costs  $25  to  $50  more  than  ordin- 
ary player  pianos,  there  are  more  88-note 
Apollo  Player  Pianos  and  Piano  Players  in  use 
than  all  other  similar  instruments  combined. 

There  are  only  three  player  pianos  made 
that  can  even  lay  claim  to  being  artistic. 
Write  for  descriptive  literature  and  a simple, 
sure  method  by  which  you  can  decide  the 
player  piano  question. 


Melville  Clark  Piano  Co.,  sis  stemway  nan,  Chicago 


Til  APPLE  ORCHARD  CO. 

umited 

Our  five-acre  orchard  tracts  Now  On  Sale.  Planted  to 
Jonathan  and  Rome  Beauty  Apples,  including  cultivation  and 
care  until  trees  are  five  years  in  orchard.  Price,  including  first- 
class  perpetual  water  right,  $1,750  per  tract.  Terms:  $400 

cash,  balance  in  ten  semi-annual  payments  of  $135.00  each. 

No  Interest.  No  Taxes.  Ask  for  Illustrated  Booklet  and  Information. 

CHAS.  T.  MANNING  Realty  Co.,  Ltd. 

General  Sales  Agents.  Gooding,  Idaho. 


be  made  smaller  than  they  are  now. 
They  will  be  built  with  a view  to  tak- 
ing up  as  little  space  as  possible  in 
apartments.  The  day  of  the  larger 
pianos  is  gone.  This  can  be  verified 
by  the  evolution  of  the  piano  in  Eu- 
rope. The  average  size  of  the  Eu- 
ropean piano  is  four  feet  two  inches 
and  four  feet  four  inches.  Pianos  are 
made  across  the  water  as  small  as 
forty-six  inches  high.  The  smaller 
size  does  not  lessen  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture because  it  is  cheaper  to  make 
a large  piano  than  a small  one,  for  the 
reason  that  so  much  more  pains  must 
be  taken  in  developing  the  accoustical 
properties  of  the  small  piaj  1 so  that 
the  full  vo’ume  of  tone  may  be  secur- 
ed, particularly  in  the  bass.  There  is 
a great  field  for  the  small  piano  in 
this  country  and  consequently  for  the 
small  player  piano,  and  it  is  absolutely 
certain  to  grow. 

Player  pianos  will  have  a great  in- 
fluence on  the  musical  taste  of  this 
country.  In  the  first  place  it  will  in- 
crease the  desire  for  music;  then  it 
will  develop  the  latent  talent  for  mu- 
sic. It  will  likewise  stimulate  and  up- 
lift musical  discrimination.  The  player 
piano  will  be  a great  help  to  musical 
people  because  it  will  greatly  aid  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  higher  grade 
of  music.  Experts  in  the  piano  indus- 
try claim  that  the  player  piano  growth 
will  be  so  rapid  that  in  a quarter  of  a 


century  pianos  will  be  out  of  compe- 
tition with  the  player  piano,  with  the 
exception  of  the  grands,  the  produc- 
tion of  which  will  be  greatly  acceler- 
ated. In  their  opinion  the  player 
piano  will  be  to  the  upright  piano 
eventually  what  the  upright  was  to 
the  old  square,  and  in  a much  larger 
degree. 

The  standard  player  will  be  the  in- 
strument with  the  88-note  range, 
which  covers  the  entire  piano  key- 
board. Each  manufacturer  claims  spe- 
cial features  in  order  to  attract  public 
attention  and  these  special  features 
largely  determine  the  practical  value 
and  utility  of  the  player.  All  buyers 
should  carefully  consider  them  before 
making  their  purchnces  and  should  se- 


lect that  player  which  contains  the 
features  that  assure  in  the  instrument 
the  largest  musical  and  practical 
value. 

The  spraying  season  is  at  hand.  Is 
your  spray  pump  ready?  Are  your 
extension  rods,  hose,  nozzles  and  oth- 
er pieces  of  apparatus  in  readiness? 
Spraying  is  one  job  the  fruit  grower 
cannot  put  off  until  tomorrow,  when 
the  trees  and  bugs  are  in  the  proper 
stage  for  treatment.  If  your  supply 
of  spraying  materials  has  not  been 
obtained,  you  better  get  them  together 
before  the  rush  begins. 

* f. 

Renew  yeur  subscription  today. 
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Growers  & Horticulturists 
Praise  New  Book 


THE  STARK  YEAR  BOOK  for  1910  is  an  unqualified  success.  Letters  of 
highest  praise  from  scores  of  the  country’s  most  successful  orchardists  and 
well  known  horticulturists,  from  the  press  and  from  our  nurserymen  friends,  firmly 
establish  the  value  of  this  unique  book.  As  a practical,  helpful  hand-book  of  de- 
pendable horticultural  information,  at  the  same  time  being  so  beautiful  as  to  fittingly 
adorn  the  library  table  of  any  home,  The  Year  Book  stands  entirely  alone  in  the 
vast  accumulation  of  horticultural  literature. 


There  is  a copy  of  this  incomparable  book  for  you.  But  for  it  to  be  of  most  value  to  you  this  spring 
you  must  send  for  it  now — TODAY.  Read  what  a few  people  think  of  it. 


Fruit  Growers 

Stark  Year  Book  received.  I have  several  good 
horticultural  works,  but  I believe  your  Year  Book 
contains  more  valuable,  up  to  date  suggestions  for 
the  new  beginner,  (or  the  old  one  either)  than  any 
of  them.— John  A.  Minger,  MemahaCo.,  Kansas. 

I am  in  receipt  of  a copy  of  first  volume  of  “The 
Stark  Year  Book  for  1910.”  The  work  is  not  only 
complete,  but  completeness  itself;  having  plates, 
descriptions,  prices,  etc.,  combined  in  one.  Many 
thanks. — J.  Chambers,  Macon  Co.,  Mo. 

The  Year  Book  to  hand  and  much  appreciated — 
it  causes  us  to  put  more  value  on  our  orchard  and 
we  expect  to  give  it  even  better  care  than  hereto- 
fore.—Beck  & Beck,  Miami  Co.,  Ohio. 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  your  handsome 
catalogue.  It  is  the  most  comprehensive  of  its  kind 
I have  ever  seen.  The  color  plates  are  beautiful, 
and  of  great  assistance  in  the  selection  of  fruit. — 
J.  O.  Lewis,  Washington  Co.,  Tenn. 

I am  this  day  in  receipt  of  your  Year  Book  for 
1910,  for  which  I wish  to  thank  you.  The  cuts  are 
the  best  I have  seen,  and  the  arrangement  and  de- 
scription of  the  varieties  is  very  helpful.  — W.  W. 
Clark,  Vice-President  Columbus  State  Bank,  Yel- 
lowstone Co.,  Mont. 

I am  in  receipt  of  your  Year  Book  for  1910  and 
wish  to  congratulate  you  on  such  a fine  publication. 
The  colored  illustrations  which  the  book  contains 
are  not  only  very  beautiful,  but  also  the  reading 
matter  contains  much  information  which  can  not 
help  but  benefit  every  one  who  is  engaged  in  the 
growing  of  orchards  and  small  fruits. — Francis  King, 
Gratis  Co.,  Mich. 

Enclosed  find  7 cents  to  cover  postage  and  we 
certainly  will  appreciate  your  sending  us  one  of 
your  Year  Books  for  1910.  We  have  just  seen  one 
of  them  and  consider  it  the  finest  book  of  its  kind 
we  have  ever  seen.  Hope  we  are  not  too  late  to 
secure  one  of  them.— J.  H.  Baird,  Shawnee  Co.,  Kans. 

From  samples  of  Stark  Year  Book  just  to  hand,  I 
consider  it  will  be  worth  a five-dollar-bill  to  every 
fruit  grower  who  is  lucky  enough  to  get  one. 
Please  do  not  overlook  me. — Thos.  Pasmore, 
British  Columbia. 

I desire  to  thank  you  for  a copy  of  your  1910 
Year  Book  received  this  morning.  It  is  certainly 
the  most  beautiful,  useful  and  interesting  catalog 
that  I have  ever  seen,  and  I cannot  conceive  of  its 
being  surpassed.  I assure  you  that  I shall  take 
greater  care  of  it  than  the  average  Methodist  does 
of  his  Bible. — J.  A.  Rogers,  Eureka  Co.,  Nevada. 


Horticulturists 

I have  turned  every  page  in  The  Year  Book  and 
have  made  the  statement  to  my  assistants  that  it  is 
a long  way  the  best  fruit  catalog  published  in  Am- 
erica. I congratulate  you  upon  your  skill  and  taste 
in  getting  out  what  I am  sure  will  prove  the  best 
advertising  medium  you  have  put  forth.  It  not  only 
ought  to  please  all  the  fruit  buyers  but  it  ought  to 
command  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  college 
and  station  workers — classes  of  men  who  are  apt 
to  frown  a little  at  gaudy  and  overdrawn  adver- 
tising matter. — U.  P.  Hedrick,  Horticulturist,  N.  Y. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Just  received  your  Year  Book.  It  is  the  most 
artistic  and  complete  nurseryman’s  catalogue  I have 
ever  seen.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  Stark  Bro’s  have 
the  largest  nursery  in  the  world. — R.  M.  Hitt, 
President,  Missouri  State  Board  of  Horticulture. 

I have  received  a copy  of  the  Stark  Year  Book. 
It  is  not  only  full  ol  information,  but  is  decidedly 
a work  of  art.  This  is  indeed  high  grade  advertising: 
people  appreciate  enterprise  of  this  kind. — W.  L. 
Howard,  Secretary,  Missouri  State  Board  of  Hort. 

I feel  particularly  grateful  for  the  beautiful  and 
perfect  Year  Book  which  reached  me  this  morning. 
It  is  certainly  handsomely  and  practically  gotten 
up.  To  my  mind  the  book  seems  so  splendidly 
perfect  that  I can  see  no  room  for  even  a sug- 
gestion, let  alone  a possible  criticism. — C.  M.  Fette, 
Vice-Pies.,  Miss.  Valley  Apple  Growers’  Ass’n. 

Copy  of  the  Stark  Year  Book  for  1910  received. 
It  is  not  only  the  most  beautiful  and  artistic  work  of 
its  kind  ever  issued  but  the  most  practical  guide  for 
the  planter  of  fruit  and  other  trees.  The  text  is 
unique  in  many  ways,  especially  in  the  directness 
of  statement  and  the  absolute  worth  of  the  various 
trees  and  fruits  described.  It  should  be  in  the 
library  of  every  fruit  grower. — Thos.  F.  Rigg,  Iowa 
Horticultural  Experimental  Grounds. 

I have  received  the  Stark  Year  Book  and  must 
say  itisthe  finest  thing  I ever  saw  I can’t  help  but 
congratulate  you  on  the  color  plates.  Making  the 
fruit  of  a smaller  size  in  the  cut  and  giving  the  actual 
size  in  the  type  is  right,  and  causes  no  confusion  to 
the  inexperienced  buyer. — Geo.  W.  Endicott,  3rd 
Vice-Pres.  Hort.  Society  of  Southern  Illinois. 

Please  accept  our  thanks  for  the  Year  Book  for 
1910.  You  certainly  have  occasion  to  be  proud  of  it. 
The  illustrations  are  very  good  indeed.  In  fact, 
they  compare  favorably  with  the  finest  colored 
illustrations  used  in  books  and  standard  works  rather 
than  in  the  ordinary  trade  catalog.— M.  B.  Waite, 
Pathologist,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


The  Press 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  favor  of  a copy 
of  your  Year  Book  for  1910  and  under  the  heading 
of  “Catalogue  Comments’’  will  print  a criticism  of 
the  book.  Needless  to  say,  we  can  find  no  short- 
comings in  it  and  will  take  pleasure  in  giving  our 
appreciation  of  its  splendid  idea  and  workmanship, 
both  literary  and  typographical.  The  two-legged 
salesman  in  the  nursery  business  is  fast  giving  way 
to  the  printed  salesman  and  it  is  better  so.  An 
authoritative  and  accurate  statement  of  a variety 
issued  over  one’s  firm  name  is  conducive  to  more 
lasting  satisfaction  to  a customer  and  more  benefit 
to  the  firm  than  the  glowing  and  often  inacurate 
statements  of  the  agent.  In  adopting  the  idea  of  a 
year  book  you  have  given  yourself  a wonderful  ad- 
vantage over  the  nurseryman  who  contents  him- 
self with  cataloging  his  stock,  assuming  that  the 
reader  is  well  posted  as  to  nursery  stock  and  the 
fundamentals  of  horticulture.  The  buyer  will 
always  want  a frank  and  accurate  guide  and  advis- 
er, a position  which  your  Year  Book  fills  admira- 
bly. The  descriptions  break  away  Tom  the  stero- 
typed  and  are  good  salesmen  for  you  in  that  they 
excite  interest  as  well  as  supply  information.  We 
hope  that  the  development  of  the  Year  Book  will  be 
along  the  original  lines  as  shown  by  the  edition  for 
1910. -The  National  Nurseryman,  John  S.  Gallagher 
Literary  Editor. 

From  a huge  pile  of  industrial  catalogues,  many  of 
them  volumes  in  size  and  value,  I select  five  or  six. 
Stark  Bro’s  of  Louisiana,  Mo.,  send  me  such  a mag- 
nificent volume  of  illustrated  fruits,  that  I wonder 
it  can  be  sent  freely  to  all  who  ask.  It  is  a new 
way  of  advocating  the  exploitation  of  horticulture. 
I do  not  know  where  else  you  will  get  anything  like 
as  much  information  and  instruction.— E.  P.  Powell, 
author  of  “Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America’3  in 
“Unity.” 

The  Year  Book  has  arrived.  I am  afraid  that  I am 
incapable  of  criticising  the  book.  Certainly  there 
could  be  no  literal  criticism  of  any  kind.  It  is  the 
greatest  catalogue  I have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing.  You  are  placing,  through  the  medium  of 
your  advertising  and  catalogue  matter,  the  firm  of 
Stark  Bro’s  in  a class  by  themselves,  as  the  very 
foremost  American  nurserymen. — Farm  & Stock. 
“The  World’s  Greatest  Corn  Paper.” 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  Year  Book  for 
1910,  and  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  getting  out 
what  appears  to  be  the  most  excellent  issue  of  the 
kind  that  has  reached  us.  The  color  work  is  cer- 
tainly excellent,  and  printing  and  arrangement 
thoroughly  up-to-date.— The  National  Fruit  Grower. 


Nurserymen 

I must  congratulate  you  upon  the  high  value  ol 
The  Stark  Year  Book  and  its  extreme  typographical 
beauty.  It  is  a distinct  advance  over  any  catalog 
covering  bush  and  tree  fruits  that  I have  ever  seen 
You  must  feel  a keen  sense  of  satisfaction  of  having 
given  to  the  public  such  a marvelous  and  compre 
hensive  descriptive  catalog  of  so  wonderful  a line 
of  fruits,  so  perfectly  illustrated  — R.  M.  Kellogg  Co., 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Pedigree  Strawberry 
Plants. 

Your  letter  Feb.  5th  with  the  Stark  Year  Book 
duly  received.  It  is  certainly  beautiful  and  shows 
you  have  spent  a great  deal  of  intelligent  labor  in 
its  preparation.  I am  sure  it  will  bring  you  a great 
return. — Herbert  Chase,  Alabama  Nursery  Co. 

We  have  your  Year  Book  for  1910.  It  is  gotten 
up  in  fine  shape,  and  is  the  best  work  of  this  kind  I 
have  ever  seen  It  is  a splendid  book,  that  does 
your  establishment  credit.— Mount  Arbor  Nurseries. 

I must  congratulate  you  on  the  fine  appearance  of 
The  Stark  Year  Book.  It  is  decidedly  the  best 
nursery  hand  book  I have  seen,  and  contains  much 
of  interest,  in  addition  to  the  very  lifelike  colored 
plates. — Chas.  N.  Page,  Pres.,  Iowa  Seed  Company. 

We  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  very  handsome 
copy  of  your  Year  Book  and  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  excellence  of  this  publication.  The  colored 
plates  are  particularly  good  and  the  whole  book 
does  your  firm  credit. — Pelham  Nursery  Co. 

Your  Year  Book,  just  received  is  the  finest 
nursery  book  we  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of. 
looking  into.— L.  Templin  Seed  Co. 

We  just  received  copy  of  your  Year  Book  and 
must  compliment  you  on  your  taste.  The  cuts  arc 
certainly  fine.  — L.  G.  Kunze,  Dealer  in  Fancy  Fruits, 
Chicago. 


These  are  but  a few  of  the  un- 
solicited letters  that  have  reached 
us.  They  still  are  coming  in  by 
the  hundreds — letters  from  the 
thinking,  progressive  type  of  men 
who  are  dotting  the  country  with 
profitable  orchards.  Can  the  read- 
er wish  for  further  evidence  of  the 
genuine  value  of  The  Year  Book? 


What  The  Stark  Year  Book  is 

A practical,  plainly  written,  easily  understood  volume  of  guidance  and  help  for  the  planter  of  fruit 
trees,  small  fruit  plants,  vines  and  other  nursery  products.  It  is  of  equal  value  to  the  beginner  or  the 
experienced.  It  is  a complete  catalog  of  the  nursery  products  grown  by  Stark  Brothers. 

The  Stark  Year  Book  for  1910  contains  116  pages  and  cover,  8 x 11  inches.  32  pages  are  devoted  to  illustration! 
of  fruit  and  flowers  in  natural  colors.  84  pages  are  given  to  descriptions  of  varieties,  the  record  made  by  each,  and  t( 
prices.  You  are  told  in  what  section  of  the  country  each  variety  will  succeed  and  the  season  when  fruit  will  ripen.  Mucl 
general  horticultural  information,  written  so  simply  that  a child  can  understand  it,  is  distributed  throughout  these  8 
pages.  You  will  find  The  Year  Book  totally  different  and  far  better  than  anything  in  the  line  you  have  ever  before  seen 

There  is  a copy  of  The  Stark  Year  Book  for  1910  waiting  for  YOUR  name  and  address. 

If  you  are  planting  but  one  tree  or  many — if  you  already  have  trees  planted , you 
simply  cannot  afford  not  to  have  it.  Send  7 cents  to  cover  postage  today— NOW 

Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  & Orchards  Go 

Year  Book  Dept.  10-H  Louisiana,  Missouri 
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Profitable  Missouri  Orchard 


Last  month  The  Fruit-Grower  told 
of  the  success  of  an  Iowa  apple-grow- 
er in  harvesting  and  marketing  a good 
crop  of  fruit  last  season,  when  many 
orchards  in  that  section  were  barren. 
This  was  published  to  show  that  up- 
to-date  methods  will  enable  one  to 
produce  a crop  of  good  fruit  when 
neglected  orchards  succumb  to  unfav- 
orable conditions. 

This  month  we  publish  a report 
from  a Missouri  orchard,  the  Darby 
Fruit  Farm,  Arnoret,  Mo.,  telling  of 
the  methods  practiced  there,  which 
produced  good  apples  in  1909.  We 
asked  Mr.  Shumaker,  manager  of  this 
farm,  to  tell  us  about  his  spraying 
operations,  and  in  reply  he  says: 

“We  do  not  attribute  all  of  our  suc- 
cess to  spraying  entirely.  While 
spraying  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and 
it  is  universally  conceded  to  be  prof- 
itable, we  do  not  depend  on  spraying 
entirely  for  the  salvation  of  our  fruit 
crop.  But  by  intelligent  pruning,  cul- 
tivating, fertilizing  and  every  other 
good  care. 

“Our  observations  of  the  different 
methods  of  spraying  and  caring  for 
orchards  throughout  the  country  show 
a lack  of  thoroughness  and  timely 
work  in  a great  many  orchards.  We 
depend  upon  the’  first  spraying  for 
codling  moth  to  prevent  wormy 
crop  of  fruit  If  the  first  spraying  has 
been  thoroughly  and  properly  done 
at  the  time  when  about  one-half  of  the 
petals  of  the  blossoms  have  fallen, 
with  as  fine  a spray  as  can  be 
thrown,  and  with  sufficient  force  to 
make  it  carry  well  to  the  outer  calyx 
cups,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find 
a worm  hole  in  the  blossom  end  of 
any  apples  at  picking  time.  After 
harvesting  a splendid  crop  of  fruit 
last  fall,  which  was  over  seventy  car- 
loads, the  writer  did  not  find  an  ap- 
ple with  a worm  hole  in  the  blossom 
end. 

“We  do  not  think  that  all  spray- 
ings after  the  calyx  cups  have  tight- 
ly closed  are  useless;  but  if  for  any 
reason  the  first  spraying  was  a fail- 
ure, later  applications  will  not  prevent 
a wormy  crop  of  fruit.  Our  method 
of  spraying,  and  spraying  equipments, 
will  be  shown  and  explained  further 
on. 

“Pruning — We  keep  our  trees  well 
thinned,  in  order  to  keep  them  in 
manageable  shape,  and  to  produce 
new  and  fresh  wood  for  fruit  bearing. 
And  to  allow  the  fruit  to  develop  to 
a good  size  and  quality.  Of  course, 
we  use  the  methods  which  we  think 
are  best  suited  to  our  conditions  and 
purposes. 

“Cultivation — Our  land  is  plowed  in 
the  fall,  so  the  water  of  rains  and  snow 
will  sink  down  and  not  be  carried 
off  by  surface  drainage,  or  allowed  to 
evaporate.  Then  we  give  intense 
clean  culture  from  early  spring,  or 
just  as  soon  as  the  ground  will  do  to 
work,  until  about  the  first  of  June. 
Then  we  seed  the  orchard  to  cow 
peas  and  turn  them  under  in  late 
summer  for  a green  manure  crop — 
thus  increasing  the  nitrogen,  and  mak- 
ing the  mineral  of  the  soil  more  avail- 
able. 

Making  Spraying  Solutions. 

“The  accompanying  photographs 
may  serve  to  illustrate  how  spraying 
materials  are  mixed  on  a large  scale, 

1 and  also  show  a convenient  plan  for 
loading.  You  will  please  observe,  in 
the  photographs  of  the  spraying  out- 
fits and  equipments,  that  the  spraying 
outfit  is  at  the  mixing  tank  loading, 
which  is  upon  an  elevated  platform. 
The  two  barrels,  over  the  mixing 
tank,  contain  the  diluted  copper  sul- 
phate and  milk  of  lime,  which  are  run 
together  and  mixed  as  they  flow  out 
a£  *-he  barrels  into  the  mixing  tank. 


thence  through  the  pipe  connecting 
the  mixing  tank  into  the  spray  tank. 
You  will  also  note  there  is  one  row 
of  kegs,  and  two  rows  of  barrels  on 
the  right  of  the  mixing  tank.  First 
row,  three  kegs  containing  15  pounds 
arsenate  of  lead  each,  which  is  kept 
prepared  in  water  and  poured  into  the 
spray  tank  before  the  Bordeaux  is 
turned  in.  Second  row  has  four  bar- 


rels of  lime,  which  is  made  by  slaking 
50  pounds  of  fresh  lime  with  suffici- 
ent water  to  make  it  crumble  into  a 
fine  dust  in  the  slaking  tank,  which 
you  will  note  at  the  end  of  the  plat- 
form. Then  it  is  run  from  the  slak- 
ing tank  through  a fine  sieve  into  the 
barrels.  The  second  also  has  two 
barrels  containing  50  pounds  each  of 
the  stock  solution  of  copper  sulphate, 
and  the  third  row  of  barrels  all  con- 
tain the  stock  solution  of  copper  sul- 
phate which  is  made  by  suspending 
sacks  containing  50  pounds  of  the 
crystals  in  the  top  of  each  of  the  bar- 
rels, and  then  filling  the  barrels  with 
water  and  leaving  over  night.  About 
six  hours  will  give  the  crystals  time 
enough  to  dissolve. 

“You  will  note  that  we  make  up  the 
dilute  copper  sulphate  and  lime  so  it 
will  contain  one  pound  to  each  gal- 


lon, and,  in  making  up  a load  for  the 
large  spraying  outfits,  which  hold  350 
gallons  each,  we  take  twelve  gallons 
of  the  stock  solution  of  copper  sul- 
phate, fifteen  gallons  of  the  milk  of 
lime,  all  having  been  well  stirred,  each 
being  poured  into  its  respective  barrel 
upon  the  mixing  tank,  which  are  run 
together  and  mixed  as  described  be- 


fore; thence  through  the  pipe  con- 
necting the  mixing  tank  into  the  spray 
tank.  While  these  mixtures  are  run- 
ning into  the  spray  tanks,  water  is 
turned  on  at  the  large  water  tanks, 
which  you  will  note  above  the  plat- 
form, and  run  through  the  pipes  and 
rubber  hose  connecting  the  water 
tanks  into  the  spray  tanks  simultane- 
ously. Thus  loading  is  rendered  quick 
and  easy. 

“For  the  third  spraying,  which  is 
made  in  July,  and  is  about  the  last 
spraying  that  we  give  our  trees,  we 


use  15  pounds  of  the  stock  solution 
of  copper  sulphate  and  milk  of  lime, 
and  18  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead. 

“Water  is  pumped  into  the  water 
tanks  out  of  the  reservoir,  from  the 
pump  house  with  a gasoline  engine, 
which  is  used  for  mixing  chemicals 
and  all  other  spraying  purposes. 

“The  photograph  of  the  picking  gang 
was  taken  while  harvesting  the  im- 
mense crop  last  fall,  which  took  us 
over  two  months  to  harvest.  The 
picking  gang  ranged  from  about  twen- 
ty-five to  sixty  men  and  boys  daily. 
You  will  note  there  are  six  wagons 
in  the  picture,  all  of  which  were  load- 
ed every  hour,  requiring  about  ten 
minutes  to  load  each  wagon.  Each 
wagon  carried  fifty  one-bushel  crates, 
which  were  hauled  to  the  packing 
house  located  by  the  Kansas  City 
Southern  Railway  tracks  at  Arnoret. 


The  photo  of  the  packing  house  shows 
the  east  side  with  porch  running  full 
length  of  the  building,  and  parallel 
to  the  railway  tracks,  thus  making 
it  very  convenient  to  load  cars,  as  the 
barrels  and  boxes  are  rolled  out  on 
the  porch  as  fast  as  they  are  packed 
and  headed.  They  are  loaded  into  the 
cars  from  the  elevated  floor  of  the 


THE  DARBY  FRUIT  FARM  DURING  HARVEST  SEASON. 


MIXING  PLANT  AT  DARBY  FRUIT  FARM. 


porch.  The  building  is  30  feet  wide 
and  134  feet  long,  this  being  ample 
space  to  run  four  large  sorting  tables 
for  barreling  and  two  long  tables  for 
packing  boxes  in  one  end,  and  three 
coopers,  box  makers  and  materials  in 
the  other.  The  empty  barrels  and 
boxes  are  stored  in  the  garret.  Dur- 
ing the  winter,  we  use  this  building 
to'  store  our  sprayer  outfits  and  a 
great  many  farm  implements. 

“We  did  not  make  use  of  either  our 
evaporator  or  canner  last  fall,  as  we 
had  a very  small  per  cent  of  culls, 
and  the  demand  was  greater  than  we 
could  supply. 

“I  trust  this  information  will  be  of 
some  interest  to  you  and  the  readers 
of  The  Fruit-Grower,  and  wish  The 
Fruit-Grower  the  success  which  it  de- 
serves in  every  sense  of  the  word.” 


Garden  Chat. 

I want  to  add  a bit  to  the  gardening 
information — maybe  it  will  help  oth- 
ers. 

When  you  need  advice  about  your 
garden,  about  untried  vegetables  in 
your  climate  or  novelties,  just  ask  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I believe  we  can  raise  English  broad 
beans  here,  though  you  can  not  find 
them  recommended  except  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  They  must  be  in  the 
ground  by  April  1 and  will  stand 
weather  down  to  15  degrees.  I would 
advise  trying  only  the  “Erfurt,”  ad- 
vertised by  a Des  Moines  firm,  and 
the  “Early  Mazagon,”  imported  by  J. 
M.  Thorburn  & Co.,  New  York.  If 
you  do  try  these  beans  make  up  your 
mind  that  you  will  spray,  because  they 
are  the  favorite  food  of  a long  dark 
bug. 

On  account  of  floods  we  could  not 
plant  the  garden  until  June  30  last 
year,  and  our  frost  came  September 
30.  In  addition  there  was  a drought 
from  July  4 on  until  September  1, 
added  to  a plague  of  grasshoppers 
which  carried  off  the  onion  family, 
cabbage,  tomatoes,  etc.  The  vege- 
tables that  matured  were  Henderson’s 
lima  beans,  tomato  plants  that  were 
then  set  out,  okra,  Scolymus,  or 
Spanish  salsify,  (common  salisfy 
only  made  roots  one-quarter  inch, 
though  the  Scolymus  got  to  be  one- 
half  to  one  inch  in  diameter),  cow- 
peas  and  martynia.  The  grasshoppers 
let  cardoon,  okra  and  Scolymus  alone. 
Scolymus  belongs  to  the  thistle  fam- 
ily, I believe,  and  has  a yellow  skin, 
nevertheless  it  is  the  equal  in  all  ways 
of  common  salsify.  Thorburn  is  the 
only  one  I know  of  handling  the  seed 
and  he  apparently  imports  it.  Salsify 
sells  for  35  cents  per  quarter  pound, 
while  Scolymus  is  75  cents  per  quar- 
ter pound,  but  the  seed  is  like  parsnip 
and  will  sow  twice  as  far. 

When  looking  for  novelties  just 
pass  martynia  by;  though  advertised 
for  pickles  they  won’t  be  eaten  as  such 
and  will  self-sow  badly.  One  plant 
four  feet  square  will  yield  one-half 
bushel  of  ripe  pods. 

A nice  pamphlet  for  the  gardener 
to  own  is  Farmer’s  Bulletin  No.  255, 
“Home  Vegetable  Garden.”  This 
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gives  short  sketches  of  the  common 
vegetables.  _ 

Though  advertising  is  out  of  place 
here  I wish  I could  get  each  reader 
to  study  the  two  pages  of  Henry 
Field’s  1909  catalog  entitled  ‘‘Rainbow 
Chasers,”  in  short,  those  grasping 
after  possible  and  impossible  novel- 
ties. Novelties!  Novus — new  nov- 

elty— something  new.  How  often  has 
an  old,  old  vegetable  come  out  clothed 
in  a great  new  name  and  price  and  so 
many  hasten  to  get  it!  Garden  plants 
are  improved  each  year,  it  is  true,  but 
many  novelties  are  improbable  im- 
provement. 

Now  a last  word,  remember  what 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  said  of 
the  everlasting  (Alpine)  strawberry, 
(sow  seed  in  April,  reap  a big  harvest 
in  September-October) : “There  are 

many  ways  of  humbugging  the  public 
and  this  is  only  one  of  them.”  So  see 
if  this  could  apply  to  the  “novelties 


pod  peas  and  would  urge  the  home 
gardener  to  try  some  this  year;  they 
are  picked  when  the  pods  are  an  inch 
or  more  long  and  the  peas  just  form- 
ing, thus  one  may  have  peas  two 
weeks  before  the  common  types  are 
ready. 

The  first  things  the  grasshoppers 
ate  were  kale,  cabbage,  onions  and 
leeks,  perhaps  because  we  wanted  the 
kale  this  winter  and  could  raise  the 
leeks.  Why  not  try  the  leeks  this 
year  and  have  green  onions  all  winter? 

Box  Elder,  Neb.  C.  BOLLES. 


Comparative  V ariety  T ests 

Tomatoes,  Sweet  Potatoes  and  Celery 


One  finds  much  published  in  regard 
to  the  advisability  of  making  experi- 
mental tests,  but  little  is  said  regard- 
ing testing  established  varieties.  While 
I approve  heartily  of  testing  novelties 


early  in  May.  They  were  set  six  by 
ten  inches  apart — the  “new  culture” 
method — in  very  rich  soil.  The  sea- 
son being  wet  an  enormous  growth  re- 
sulted, Self-Blanching  making  the 
largest  bunches,  but  none  but  the  Chi- 
cago Giant  even  suggested  blanching, 
and  it  not  sufficiently  for  market.  I 
grew  the  fall  crop  in  the  customary 
manner,  blanching  both  by  boards 
and  by  banking  with  soil.  While 
blanching  by  earth  requires  by  far 
the  most  work,  a superior  product  re- 
sults. The  quality  of  the  Chicago 
Giant  was  superior  to  that  of  the 
others  and  although  it  is  a new  va- 
riety I shall  grow  it  largely  this  sea- 
son. It  is  listed  in  only  one  of  the, 
catalogs  I have  at  hand — that  of 
Gregory. 

Sweet  Potatoes. 

Last  season  I had  a plot  of  ground 
which  I thought  would  be  excellent 
in  which  to  test  sweet  potatoes.  It 


lieve  no  one  absolutely,  relying  only 
upon  his  own  experiments  for  con- 
firmation of  recommendations. 

L.  B.  PICKETT. 

Horton,  Kan. 


The  Barker,  Weeder  & Mulcher 


Easy  to  operate.  Push  it  like  a lawn  mower 
Does  the  work  of  ten  men  with  hoes.  Buy  it  and 
cultivate  your  garden  in  a few  minutes.  The  low- 
er knife  running  straight  across,  runs  under  the 
ground,  cutsoff  the  weeds,  the  reel  disks  up  the 
soil  forming  a mulch  which  kills  the  weeds  and 
holds  the  moisture  to  feed  the  plant.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  it,  or  write 

BARKER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

David  City,  Nebr. 


PACKING  HOUSE  ADJOINS  THE  RAILWAY  SIDING. 


and  specialties  for  1910”  as  you  glance 
over  them. 

You  will  see  cardoon  advertised 
some  this  year.  A sketch  is  here  given: 
It  grows  to  height  of  four  feet,  large 
leaves,  growth  and  looks  like  a huge 
thistle.  Blanch  and  use  for  soup. 
You  will  find  the  stalk  stringy  and 
bitter.  I sowed  the  seed  in  March 
and  it  stood  the  flood,  a two-month 
drouth  and  the  root  is  living  on  in 
the  winter. 

I had  the  best  success  with  edible 


SHE  QUIT 

But  It  Was  a Hard  Pull. 


It  is  hard  to  believe  that  coffee  will 
put  a person  in  such  a condition  as  it 
did  an  Ohio  woman.  She  tells  her 
own  story: 

“I  did  not  believe  coffee  caused  my 
trouble,  and  frequently  said  I liked  it 
so  well  I would  not,  and  could  not 
quit  drinking  it,  but  I was  a miserable 
sufferer  from  heart  trouble  and  nerv- 
ous prostration  for  four  years. 

“I  was  scarcely  able  to  be  around, 
had  no  energy  and  did  not  care  for 
anything.  Was  emaciated  and  had  a 
constant  pain  around  my  heart  until  I 
thought  I could  not  endure  it.  For 
months  I never  went  to  bed  expecting 
to  get  up  in  the  morning.  I felt  as 
though  I was  liable  to  die  any  time. 

“Frequently  I had  nervous  chills 
and  the  least  excitement  would  drive 
sleep  away,  and  any  little  noise  would 
upset  me  terribly.  I was  gradually 
getting  worse  until  finally  one  time  it 
came  over  me  and  I asked  myself 
what’s  the  use  of  being  sick  all  the 
time  and  buying  medicine  so  that  I 
could  indulge  myself  in  coffee? 

“So  I thought  I would  see  if  I could 
quit  drinking  coffee  and  got  some 
Postum  to  help  me  quit.  I made  it 
strictly  according  to  directions  and  I 
want  to  tell  you,  that  change  was  the 
greatest  step  in  my  life.  It  was  easy 
to  quit  coffee  because  I had  the  Pos- 
tum  which  I now  like  better  than  the 
old  coffee. 

“One  by  one  the  old  troubles  left, 
until  now  I am  in  splendid  health, 
nerves  steady,  heart  all  right  and  the 
pain  all  gone.  Never  have  any  more 
nervous  chills,  don’t  take  any  medi- 
cine, can  do  all  my  housework  and 
have  done  a great  deal  beside.” 

Read  “The  Road  to  Wellville,”  in 
pkgs.  “There’s  a Reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


I believe  comparative  tests  of  well- 
known  varieties  are  of  much  greater 
importance.  They  are  so  because  the 
varietal  names  are  known  in  the  mar- 
ket and  because  their  value  has  been 
established  in  many  sections.  It  is 
well  known,  however,  that  even  short 
distances  cause  a great  variation  in 
the  performance  of  a variety.  I find 
that  even  though  a variety  be  recom- 
mended by  all  seedsmen  it  may  fail 
signally  in  a given  locality. 

A case  in  point  with  me  is  the 
Earliana  tomato.  I have  compared  it 
with  many  varieties  of  early  tomatoes 
and  especially  with  Chalk’s  Jewel  and 
find  that  it,  instead  of  being  “smooth, 
solid  and  ten  days  earlier  than  Jewel,” 
is  soft,  seedy  and  rough,  and  isn’t  a 
day  earlier  in  ripening.  However,  it 
ripens  a large  quantity  sooner  than 
Jewel,  but  I am  unable  to  sell  Earliana 
as  soon  as  Jewel  comes  in  quantity, 
so  I invariably  lose  the  bulk  of  its 
yield. 

A diversion  was  furnished  by  a few 
plants  of  Earliana  which  I had  trained 
to  stakes,  the  fruit  being  larger, 
smoother  and  more  solid  than  that 
grown  by  the  common  field  method. 

I had  decided  to  grow  no  early  ex- 
cept Jewel,  but  last  season  I tested  a 
novelty  and  shall  plant  largely  of  it 
this  season,  snice  it  is  certainly  su- 
perior to  Jewel.  It  is  very  like  Stone, 
but  commences  to  ripen  late  in  June 
and  yields  much  more  heavily  than 
Jewel.  It  is  introduced  this  season 
under  the  name  of  Field’s  Early  June. 

Besides  those  mentioned  I finished 
the  past  season  a test  of  the  follow- 
ing: Imperial,  Enormous,  Mikado, 

Shenandoah,  Ponderosa,  Matchless, 
Stone  and  Beauty,  but  out  of  the  list 
find  that  all  except  Mikado,  Matchless 
and  Stone  are  soft,  rough  or  shy 
yielders.  Concerning  the  three  ex- 
ceptions, Mikado  yields  well  of  large, 
purple  fruit  and  the  other  two  give 
excellent  yields  of  red  tomatoes  of  the 
size  and  quality  most  markets  desire. 

Celery. 

Last  season  I conducted  an  experi- 
ment with  celery  which  changed  my 
views  considerably.  For  varieties  I 
used  White  Plume,  Golden  Self- 
Blanching  and  a new  variety,  the  Chi- 
cago Giant.  Two  methods  were  used 
in  making  the  test.  For  the  first  I 
started  the  plants  in  a hotbed,  March 
4,  transplanting  them  to  the  field 


ran  from  a dark,  sandy  loam  through 
black  prairie  loam  into  a heavy  black 
soil  which  suggested  gumbo.  I used 
for  the  test  Early  Golden,  Yellow 
Jersey,  Southern  Queen,  Vineless, 
Pumpkin  Yam,  Red  Bermuda,  Red 
Nansemond  and  Black  Spanish.  All 
varieties  were  given  the  same  treat- 
ment, being  grown  in  ample  ridges. 

The  Vineless  and  Pumpkin  Yam 
were  failures,  requiring  apparently  a 
season  much  longer  than  that  of 
Northeastern  Kansas.  Early  Golden, 
Southern  Queen,  and  Red  Bermuda 
gave  large  yields  of  large  coarse  po- 
tatoes, the  best  of  them  being  Early 
Golden.  The  Jersey,  Red  Nansemond 
and  Black  Spanish  gave  good  yields 
of  medium-sized  potatoes.  While  the 
Jersey  is  generally  lauded  for  quality 
I think  little  of  it  in  that  regard.  Of 
all  the  varieties  I tested  Black  Spanish 
is  the  only  one  that  possesses  quality 
in  our  estimation.  We  prefer  it  above 
all  others  for  table  use.  Its  color, 
crookedness  and  brittleness  are 
against  it,  a market  having  to  be 
created  before  it  can  be  used  in  quan- 
tity. I find  Jersey  is  most  easily  sold, 
favor  next  taking  Early  Golden,  then 
Southern  Queen. 

No  market  gardener  should  be  con- 
tent with  what  he  has,  and  should  be- 


200  Bushels  of  Strawberries 


From  a Single  Acre 

One  of  our  patrons  made  this  record  with 
plants  bought  of  us.  J ust  a-  k a commission 
man  what  this  quantity  of  fruit  would  have 
brought  the  grower  any  year  lately,  and 
you'll  see  that  there's  ?nottey  in  berries . 

Knight’s  Free  Book 
on  Small  Fruit 


Tells  the  best  Strawberries,  Rasp- 
berries, Blackberries,  Dewberries* 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  etc.,  and  Just 
how  to  grow  them.  Knight’s 
have  a national  reputation 
quality  and  high  vigor, 
for  free  copy  of  our  catalogue, 

David  Knight 
& Son 

Box  12,  Sawyer,  Mich. 


Save  Money  on 
Berry  Boxes  and 
Baskets 

Fruit  and  Vege- 
table Packages 
and  Growers’  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 

Write  for  free  money-saving  catalogue 
and  price-list. 

Largest  Faetory  of  ita  Kind  in  the  Country 

NEW  ALBANY  BOX  AND  BASKET  CO..  Box  101,  New  Alimt,  '«»• 


NATURAL  c&  PHOSPHATE 

THE  RELIABLE  LAND  BUILDER 
Improve  the  Quantity,  Quality  and  Appear- 
ance of  your  fruit  by  applying  Natural  Fine- 
Ground  Phosphate  to  your  orchards.  Increase 

your  crop  yields  50  to  75  per  cent  by  imply- 
ing $1.25  worth  per  acre  to  the  soil  direct. 
Add  50  to  75  per  cent  to  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  your  manure  by  applying  20c  worth 
to  each  ton  of  manure.  Write  for  free  oook- 
let  telling  all  about  it.  Add’  ars 
Farmers’  Ground  Rock  Phosphate  Zo.,  leasant,  Tenn. 
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Planet  Jr  implements 

— ^re  the  greatest  time-savers  and  labor-savers 
ever  invented  for  the  farm  and  garden.  1 hey  frequently 
do  six  men’s  work,  and  do  it  better  them  by  ordinary 
methods.  Over  two  million  farmers  and , gardeners 
have  found  this  out  by  actual  use.  You  can’t  afford  to 
be  without  a Planet  Jr. 

No.  17  Planet  Jr  Single- Wheel  Hoe  is  a most  handy  and  effect- 
ive  tool  for  garden  cultivation.  A tine  tool  for  working  close 
to  crops,  especially  in  late  work. 

New  No.  81  Planet  Jr  Horse-Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Furrower 

is  a great  implement  for  cultivating  and  hilling  crops  up  to  4 ieet 
Compact,  strong,  and  steady  running.  Does  just 
the  kind  of  work  you  want. 

Get  the  Planet  Jr  56-page  catalogue  for  1910  It 
is  free  Write  today. 

S L Allen  & Co 
Box  1107-C 
Philada  Pa 
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You  Gan  Win  Your  Battle 
with  the  Bugs 


Losses  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables through  leaf-eating 
insects  are  enormous,  and 
unnecessary.  Thousands  of 
farmers  have  cut  down  that 
loss  ninety  percent  by  spraying 
with  Swift's  Arsenate  of  Lead  — this  is  a matter  of 
record  — will  you  send  for  it? 

Swift’s  kills  all  leaf-eating  pests,  is  washed  off  the 
leaves  only  by  heaviest  rains,  cannot  scorch  or  burn 
foliage,  mixes  readily  with  water  and  stays  in  suspen- 
sion, and  does  not  clog  the  pump.  It  increases  both 
quality  and  quantity  of  yield. 

Send  for  valuable  book  on  leaf -eating  insects.  Give  your  dealer’s  name. 

Merrimac  Chemical  Co.,  51  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


12  Hardy  Blizzard  Belt 

Strawberry  Plants 


FREE! 


Everybody  likes  strawberries  and  to  prove  that  our  “BLIZZARD  BELT’ 
plants  are  the  strongest  rooted  and  heaviest  fruiters,  we  offer  to  send 
ONE  DOZEN  selected  plants  to  you  FREE  OF  CHARGE.  We  picked 
35  quarts  of  fine  fruit  from  a test  bed  of  but  a dozen  strawberry  plants 
set  the  year  before.  You  can  do  as  well.  If  you  care  to  send  10  cents 
for  mailing  expense,  we  will  add  6 BABY  EVERGREENS  2 years 
old  and  send  all  to  you  at  proper  planting  time.  Write  to-day  and 
we  will  enter  your  name  for  the  plants  and  send  you  our  CATA 
LOGUE  and  BARGAIN  SHEETS  of  HARDY  “BLIZZARD  BELT' 
fruits  by  next  mall.  Address 
THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box  217  Omge.  Iowa. 


INVEST  YOUR  SAVINGS 

Remarkable  Profit-Sharing  Offer 


N 


EVER  before  has  the  small  investor  had  a better  opportunity  to 
place  his  savings  where  they  will  be  amply  protected  and  at  the 
same  time  produce  for  him  a guaranteed  income. 

If  you  have  $50,  $100  or  $1,000,  or  if  you  can  save  a few  dollars 
each  month,  which  you  would  invest  where  it  will  provide  you  with  a 
large  immediate  income,  with  the  opportunity  for  still  greater  profits, 
you  will  be  interested  in  reading  a book  we  have  just  issued  and  which 
we  will  send  to  you  free  on  request. 

In  this  book  we  have  outlined  the  story  of  the  foremost  business  of 
its  kind  in  America,  of  the  splendid  success  of  the  business,  of  its  un- 
usually large  profits,  and  of  the  stability  of  its  earnings. 

In  this  book  we  have  also  outlined,  as  a part  of  its  plan  for  handling 
its  large  and  increasing  business,  an  offer  made  by  this  company  by 
which  you  may  share,  on  an  unusual  basis,  in  the  greater  profits  which 
this  Company  will  make. 

Please  Note  These  Facts : 

1.  You,r  investment  is  guaranteed  by  ample  assets  of  great  value. 

2.  You  will  receive  dividends  from  the  very  start. 

3.  The  business  is  firmly  established. 

4.  It  is  in  a thriving  and  prosperous  condition. 

5.  It  has  very  great  prospects  for  the  future. 

In  addition  to  the  guaranteed  income  paid  at  once,  the  opportunity 
offered  is  extraordinary  because  of  the  profit-sharing  feature,  by  which 
you  may  share  permanently  in  all  the  future  profits  of  the  Company 
in  its  large  and  rapidly  increasing  business. 

The  Departments  of  the  United  States  Government,  leading 
professional  and  business  men  in  every  State  in  the  Union  ^KS  peale 
and  in  the  Provinces  in  Canada,  purchase  and  endorse  the 
product  of  this  Company,  which  is  of  world-wide  inter-  S 
est  in  its  character.  f Please  send  me 

. , book  explainin 

This  most  interesting  book,  fully  explaimng^^^our  w‘ £ fj £ ~ s^ba, ■ _ 

our  “Profit-Sharing  Offer,”  will  be  mailed  to^r  tion  on  my  part, 
you  promptly  on  request.  f Name 

Cut  Out  the  Coupon  and  Mail  It  Today 


W-F-G 

Mch. 


When  writing  to 


advertisers  always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower 


Test  Your  Seed  Corn. 

The  Fruit-Grower  isn’t  a corn  paper 
but  its  readers  throughout  the  Middle 
West  grow  corn,  of  course,  and  we 
feel  it  our  duty  to  warn  them  to  test 
the  seed  corn  they  contemplate  plant- 
ing this  spring. 

Don’t  neglect  this  under  any  con- 
. sideration.  If  you  do  you  will  be 
| disappointed  in  having  a very  poor 
( stand  of  corn. 

Last  fall  the  early  freeze  caught 
many  farmers  with  their  corn  still  in 
the  field,  and  the  germ  of  the  grain 
was  killed.  Thousands  of  bushels  of 
corn  which  has  been  held  for  seed  is 
almost  worthless  for  this  purpose. 
One  grain  out  of  ten  may  not  be  too 
low  an  estimate  of  the  percentage 
which  will  grow.  It  will  be  readily 
seen,  therefore,  how  important  it  is 
that  the  seed  corn  be  planted  this 
spring. 

Test  your  seed  corn  at  once — that 
you  have  contemplated  using  may  be 
absolutely  worthless,  and  if  so,  then 
you  must  order  other  seed  immediate- 
ly, for  good  seed  corn  is  scarce  this 
spring,  mighty  scarce. 

How  can  you  test  your  seed?  There 
are  a number  of  devices  for  testing 
the  corn  which  can  be  secured  from 
the  manufacturers,  with  full  directions 
for  their  operation.  They  will  save 
time  and  labor,  and  will  save  their 
cost  many  times  over,  ever,  season. 

One  can  make  a tester,  however, 
and  here  is  how  the  Missouri  Agri- 
cultural College  recommends  that  the 
work  be  done: 

“Make  a box  about  three  feet  square 
and  four  inches  deep.  Fill  to  within 
one  inch  of  the  top  with  sand  or  saw- 
dust and  moisten  thoroughly,  not 
saturated.  Cut  a piece  of  muslin  to 
fit  the  box,  divide  in  squares,  two 
inches  each  way  by  ruling  with  a 
yard  stick  and  lead  pencil.  Number 
each  square,  then  number  ears  to  cor- 
respond. Take  ten  kernels  from  var- 
ious parts  of  each  ear  and  place  in 
the  square  with  the  proper  number, 
place  another  square  of  well-moisten- 
ed muslin  over  the  corn,  then  throw 
several  thicknesses  of  muslin  or  old 
sacks  over  the  top  to  prevent  drying 
out  too  quickly.  Set  the  box  under 
the  stove,  where  there  is  a constant 
temperature  of  75  to  80  degrees.  Mois- 
ten the  top  muslin  well  every  other 
day  and  replace  cover.  Save  for  plant- 
ing only  those  ears  which  had  at  least 
eight  kernels  to  produce  good  thrifty 


GET  POWER 

The  Supply  Comes  From  Food. 

If  we  get  power  from  food,  why  not 
strive,  to  get  all  the  power  we  can 
That  is  only  possible  by  use  of  skill- 
fully selected  food  that  exactly  fits  the 
requirements  of  the  body. 

Poor  fuel  makes  a poor  fire  and  a 
poor  fire  is  not  a good  steam  pro- 
ducer. 

“From  not  knowing  how  to  select 
the  right  food  to  fit  my  needs,  I suf- 
fered grievously  for  a long  time  from 
stomach  troubles,  ’ writes  a lady  from 
a little  town  in  Missouri. 

“It  seemed  as  if  I would  never  be 
able  to  find  out  the  sort  of  food  that 
was  best  for  me.  Ha  ly  anything 
that  I could  eat  would  stay  on  my 
stomach.  Every  attempt  gave  me 
heart-burn  and  filled  my  stomach  with 
gas.  I got  thinner  and  thinner  until  I 
literally  became  a living  skeleton  and 
in  time  was  compelled  to  keep  to  my 
bed. 

“A  few  months  ago  I was  persuaded 
to  try  Grape-Nuts  food,  and  it  had 
such  good  effect  from  the  very  be- 
ginning that  I have  kept  up  its  use 
ever  since.  I was  surprised  at  the 
ease  with  which  I digested  it.  It 
proved  to  be  just  what  I needed. 

“All  my  unpleasant  symptoms,  the 
heart-burn,  the  inflated  feeling  which 
gave  me  so  much  pain,  disappeared. 
My  weight  gradually  increased  from 
98  to  116  lbs.,  my  figure  rounded  out, 
my  strength  came  back,  and  I am  now 
able  to  do  my  housework  and  enjoy 
it.  Grape-Nuts  did  it.” 

A ten  days’  trial  will  show  anyone 
some  facts  aboui  food. 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  little  book, 
“The  Road  to  Wellville.”  “There’s  a 
Reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


plants  in  five  to  seven  days.  In  two 
days’  actual  time  one  man  can  test 
enough  corn  to  plant  fifty  acres  and 
by  getting  germinable  seed  can  fre- 
quently increase  his  crop  5 to  to  per 
cent.” 

The  Fruit  - Grower  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  its  readers  to  test  their 
corn  at  once.  To  neglect  this  import- 
ant work  may  mean  the  loss  of  hun- 
dreds and  even  thousands  of  bushels 
of  corn  in  the  total  yield. 

Everybody  Likes  The  Fruit-Grow“r. 

If  we  were  to  print  in  this  issue 
all  the  nice  things  said  about  The 
Fruit-Grower  by  our  readers,  there 
would  be  room  for  little  else.  We 
have  had  complimentary  letters  be- 
fore— thousands  of  them — bub  never 
such  a deluge  as  we  have  received 
during  the  past  two  months.  They 
come  from  everywhere,  from  the  best 
fruit-growers  of  the  country  and  from 
imateurs — and  they  all  say  The  Fruit 
Grower  is  the  best  horticultural  pub- 
lication in  the  country. 

We  present  here  extracts  from  four 
horticultural  authorities,  located  in 
widely  separated  districts.  These 
men  not  only  know  what  a fruit  paper 
ought  to  be,  but  they  know  all  the 
publications  which  discuss  this  sub- 
ject. Let  us  quote  from  them,  begin- 
ning in  the  East: 

From  Prof.  F.  C.  Sears,  acting  head 
of  horticultural  division,  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College,  comes  this 
commendation:  “I  consider  The  Fruit- 
Grower  one  of  the  best  fruit  papers 
which  comes  to  my  office.  While  it 
is  printed  in  the  West,  it  is  broad 
guage  enough  to  be  of  great  service 
all  over  the  country.  I have  friends 
even  as  far  north  as  the  Annapolis 
Valley,  Novia  Scotia,  who  would  not 
try  to  keep  house  without  it.  ’ 

That’s  pretty  high  praise,  isn’t  it? 
Here  is  an  extract  from  a letter  from 
Prof.  U.  P.  Hedrick,  Geneva,  (N.  Y.) 
Experiment  Station,  a distinguished 
horticultural  authority:  “I  have  read 
The  Fruit-Grower  for  several  years 
and  always  with  interest  and  profit. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  your 
paper  is  published  in  a somewhat  dif- 
ferent fruit-growing  region,  you  sel- 
dom have  an  issue  in  which  there  is 
not  much  of  value  to  the  fruit-growers 
of  this  region.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
horticultural  paper  that  could  be  read 
with  greater  profit  by  the  fruit-grow- 
ers of  New  York  than  yours.  I am 
greatly  pleased  with  the  January  num- 
ber on  Spraying  and  the  February 
number  on  Gardening.” 

Here  is  a letter  from  Dr.  J.  C.  Whit- 
ten which  makes  a startling  state- 
ment of  the  value  of  one  issue  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  to  the  fruit-growers  of 
Missouri.  Dr.  J.  C.  Whitten  is  pro- 
fessor of  horticulture  at  University  of 
Missouri,  and  knows  what  is  needed 
to  help  grow  better  crops  of  fruit  in 
the  Middle  West:  “It  is  not  too  much, 

I think,  to  say  that  if  the  fruit-grow- 
ers of  this  state  generally  would  put 
in  practice  the  spraying  methods 
shown  in  the  January  Fruit-Grower, 
the  annual  production  of  apples  in  the 
state  could  easily  be  doubled  as  a re- 
sult of  this  better  spraying  alone.” 
Now,  here  is  a letter  from  the  West 
— and  from  a man  who  knows  Dr. 
E.  D.  Ball,  director  of  Utah  Experi- 
ment Station:  “I  wish  to  keep  the 

files  of  The  Truit-Grower  complete 
for  ihe  station.  Tt  is  becoming  more 
and  more  valuable  all  the  time  to 
Western  men.  I do  not  know  that  it 
will  ever  be  possible  to  have  a na- 
tional horticultural  paper,  but  you  are 
certainly  making  The  Fruit-Grower 
about  as  near  that  as  it  seems  possi- 
ble to  reach  at  the  present  time.  I 
look  forward  to  a time  when  there 
will  be  a much  broader  knowledge 
and  sympathy  with  different  fruit- 
growing conditions  on  the  part  ot 
horticultural  writers  than  there  has 
been  in  the  past.  I believe  The  Fruit- 
Grower  in  the  past  year  and  a half 
has  made  far  greater  strides  towards 
reaching  that  position  than  any  other 
horticultural  journal.” 

We  could  publish  letters  from  other 
authorities,  all  in  the  same  strain, 
but  these  suffice  to  show  how  The 
Fruit-Grower  stands  in  various  fruit 


districts,  among  those  who  know  what 
a fruit  paper  should  be.  We  feel 
grateful  for  these  encouraging  letters, 
and  from  the  thousands  of  others  we 
receive  from  our  subscribers.  We 
shall  hope  to  deserve  all  the  good 
things  said  concerning  The  Fruit- 
Grower  and  its  work. 


Trees  Trees 

General  line  fruit  and  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs.  Do  you  want  to  know  about  the 
new  peach,  Martha,  we  are  introducing? 
Specimens  weighed  17  ounces. 

ARTHUR  L.  NORTON,  NS^Ve”d 

CLARKSVILLE,  MISSOURI. 
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Profitable  Apple  Crop  in  Iowa 

Twenty-Two  Carloads  from  Forty  Acres  in  Off  Year 


CUSHMAN  POWER  SPRAYER  COMPANY 

LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


As  the  orchardist  takes  pride  in  placing  on  the  market  the  highest  quality  fruit, 
so  we  take  pride  in  producing  the  Highest  Quality  Sprayer. 

Our  ambition  from  the  start  has  been  not  simply  to  make  a fairly  good  ma- 
chine and  sell  lots  of  ’em;  not  one  just  a little  better  than  some  of  them,  but  to 
build  the  best  of  them  all. 

Our  first  experimental  machine  (built  in  1902  and  still  doing  good  service  at 
200  pounds  pressure),  says  we  started  right.  We’ve  improved  every  year  and  “The 
Cushman  Quality  Spraying  Machine”  is  so  far  in  the  lead  today  that  the  others 
are  tumbling  over  each  other  with  imitating  features.  Note  how  some  adopted  our 
agitator  system  and  bronze  ball  valves  on  their  1910  machines  for  the  first  time. 
They  think  these  features  will  help  the  efficiency  of  their  outfits,  and  they  will; 
we’ve  tried  them  for  years. 

But  we  have  many  other  features  which  will  continue  to  be  exclusive  for  they 
are  protected  by  patents. 

When  you  buy  see  that  you  get  quality — the  kind  that  will  stay  with  you  for 
years  to  come.  _ __ 

At  the  recent  National  Horticultural  Congress  held  at  Council  Bluffs.  Iowa, 
more  awards  were  given  on  apples  which  had  been  sprayed  with  the  Cushman 
machines  than  on  all  others  combined. 

Among  these  was  the  C.  E.  Mincer  collection,  grown  at  Hamburg.  Iowa,  which 
needs  no  comment,  for  it  was  fully  described  in  December  Fruit-Grower,  and  this 
issue  contains  a complete  story  of  the  orchard.  For  new  catalogue  address 


Write  Us  Today  for  Sprayer  Catalogue  No.  S-l. 
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Built  in  Three  Sizes 


Capacities 
5,  10  and  13 
gal.  per  min. 


We  received  HIGHEST  HONORS  and  GOLD 
MEDAL  for  the  best  POWER  SPRAYER  at  the 

National  Horticultural  Congress,  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  Nov.  15-20 


Last  spring  our  apple  trees  were  in 
pretty  good  condition  to  bear  a good 
crop  of  fruit.  They  had  been  well 
pruned  the  previous  fall.  1 consider 
pruning  almost  as  important  as  spray- 
ing. In  fact,  spraying  cannot  be  prop- 
erly done  unless  the  trees  are  pruned 
more  or  less.  Pruning  helps  the  size, 
color  and  quality  of  the  fruit,  and  the 
trees  will  bear  with  more  regularity 
if  some  pruning  is  done  each  year. 
Rid  the  trees  of  some  of  the  surplus 
brush  and  they  will  have  more  vitality 
for  growing  apples.  A tree  cannot 
support  a great  lot  of  extra  brush  and 


in  use,  the  end  is  hung  on  a hook  at 
the  top  of  the  supply  tank  and  no 
stop  cock  is  needed. 

With  water  and  spraying  materials 
so  handy  it  is  possible  to  fill  the 
sprayer  tank,  gasoline  tank,  and  oil 
cups,  and  be  ready  to  spray  in  fifteen 
minutes.  We  use  a Friend  power 
sprayer  with  ]0-ft.  bamboo  extension 
rods  and  Friend  nozzles.  Each  nozzle 
does  the  work  of  four  Vermorel  noz- 
zles, and  is  not  nearly  as  apt  to  clog. 
One  man  sprays  from  an  elevated 
platform  ten  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  tends  the  team;  the  other  sprays 


PACKING  CHEW  IN  ORCHARD  OF  J.  T.  WHITTIG.  LAMONI,  IOWA. 


bear  a satisfactory  crop  of  fruit  at 
the  same  time. 

In  former  years  we  have  been  get- 
ting water  for  spraying  from  a pond 
near  the  orchard,  but  in  wet  weather 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  haul  water 
to  the  orchard,  so  we  set  up  a large 
tank  in  the  orchard  and  run  a pipe 
line  from  the  pond  to  the  tank.  The 
tank  is  filled  in  the  evening  after  the 
day’s  spraying  is  done  witn  the  same 
engine  and  pump  that  does  the  spray- 
ing. By  simply  placing  the  suction 
hose  in  the  pond  and  connecting  the 
pump  to  the  pipe  line  with  a short 
piece  of  hose,  the  engine  will  do 
the  rest.  The  supply  tank  is  elevated 
eight  feet  above  the  ground.  There 
is  an  elevated  platform  three  feet  high 
at  one  side  of  the  tank  where  the 
stock  solutions  are  made  and  kept. 
The  spray  is  mixed  in  the  sprayer 
tank.  After  the  water  is  run  into 
the  sprayer  tank  it  is  agitated  briskly 
while  the  spraying  materials  are  being 
added.  The  lime  milk  is  poured  in 
first,  then  the  blue  stone  solution. 
When  arsenate  of  lead  is  used  it  is 
added  after  the  Bordeaux  is  made.  We 
see  no  need  of  a mixing  tank.  The 
lime  is  slacked  in  a large  box,  100 


from  the  ground  and  tends  the  engine. 
Neither  team  nor  engine  need  much 
attention  after  spraying  awhile. 

We  spray  with  200  pounds  pressure; 
this  does  a better  job  and  does  it  fast- 
er than  it  is  possible  to  do  with  less 
pressure.  With,  this  high  pressure,  we 
don't  have  to  bother  with  clogged 
nozzles.  We  never  strain  the  spray. 
With  large  nozzles  and  high  pressure 
it  is  not  necessary. 

The  spraying  outfit  is  mounted  on 
a high-wheeled  wagon  with  Zy^-inch 
felloes  bolted  on  each  side  of  the 
wheels.  This  makes  the  wheels  over 
six  inches  wide.  With  the  sprayer 
mounted  in  this  way  and  with  water 
and  spraying  material  on  high  ground 
in  the  orchard,  it  enables  us  to  spray 
any  time  it  is  not  raining,  whether 
wet  or  dry. 

We  sprayed  most  of  the  orchard 
three  times.  The  first  spraying  we 
used  Bordeaux,  4-4-50,  before  blos- 
soms opened;  second  spraying,  Bor- 
deaux, 2-2-50,  and  arsenate  of  lead  ll/2 
pound  to  50  gallons  of  spray,  applied 
as  soon  as  most  of  the  petals  had 
fallen.  The  third  spraying  was  the 
same  as  second,  applied  ten  days  later 


RESULTS  OF  THOROUGH  SPRAYING- 

pounds  at  a time.  It  is  then  poured 
into  two  50-gallon  barrels,  then  they 
are  filled  with  water,  this  makes  100 
gallons  of  lime  milk  containing  100 
pounds  of  lime.  Fifty  pounds  of  blue 
stone  is  dissolved  in  50  gallons  of 
water.  For  each  barrel  of  lime  or 
blue  stone  wanted,  one  gallon  of  the 
stock  solution  is  dipped  out.  The 
water  is  run  into  the  sprayer  tank 
through  a large  hose  connected  at 
the  bottom  of  the  supply  tank.  This 
hose  is  used  for  filling  stock  solution 
barrels  also.  When  this  hose  is  not 


■HAULING  THE  FRUIT  TO  MARKET. 

than  the  second.  The  apples  were 
russeted  some  by  Bordeaux  in  the 
second  spraying. 

This  year  I think  we  will  spray  for 
scab  before  the  buds  open,  and  later 
before  the  blossoms  open,  and  not 
use  Bordeaux  in  the  first  spraying 
after  the  petals  fall. 

If  scab  is  very  bad  and  trees  are 
not  sprayed  before  buds  open,  and 
again  before  blossoms  open,  I think  it 
is  better  to  use  Bordeaux  after  the 
petals  fall,  and  run  the  risk  of  having 


C%ir  Cooled,  High  Tressure 

POWER  SPRAYER 


FRUIT 

OF 

HIGH 

QUALITY 

FOLLOWS 

THIS 

QUALITY 

SPRAYER 


Carries  high  pressure  without  the  usual  vibration 
and  strain  and  is  the  most  practical,  durable  and  eco- 
nomical machine  ever  built  for  spraying.  Use  your 
own  running  gear  and  tower  if  you  prefer. 
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Electric 

Railroads 


Big  Money-Makers 


I Am  Building  the  Dan  Patch  Electric  Railroad  and  Offer  You 
This  Opportunity  to  Make  Money  With  Me  in  This  Enterprise 
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I WILL  GIVE  YOU  $1000  IN  VOTING  STOCK,  FREE, 
IN  ADDITION  TO  YOUR  SMALL  INVESTMENT. 
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BELIEVE  I can  show  you  the  best  electric  investment  opportu- 
nity that  ever  came  to  your  notice — I firmly  believe  it  and  I 
have  backed  up  my  belief  by  a $100,000  investment  myself.  I 
don’t  want  you  to  say  “yes”  or  “no”  until  you  give  me  a 
chance  to  talk  with  you  a little  while. 

If  you’ve  got  some  money  that  you  want  to  place  where  it  will 
bring  you  big  returns,  or  if  you  want  to  invest  a little  each 
month  out  of  your  income,  just  pin  your  faith  to  me  for  a little 
while  until  I can  lay  before  you  an  investment  proposition  that 
strikes  me  as  a great,  big  money-maker  for  the  people,  and  the  in- 
disputable facts  bear  me  out  in  my  judgment — I want  you  to  have 
'•all  the  facts  and  then  I believe  you  will  want  to  put  your  money 
'*  where  it  will  work  for  you,  and  you  only. 

" Now,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  send  for  my  big  40-page  “Book 
„ of  Electric  Railroad  Facts,”  which  I’ll  mail  you  free,  and  at  the 
'same  time  I also  send  you  my  other  Book  called,  “Why  Wall  Street 
Rules  With  The  People’s  Money.”  When  you  get  these  two  books, 
which  contain  all  the  facts  about  the  Dan  Patch  Electric  Railroad 
'and  about  me,  personally,  then  I’m  willing  for  you  to  sit  in  the 
quiet  of  your  home  and  pass  judgment  on  the  whole  proposition. 

I just  want  you  to  have  these  two  free  books  that  will  open 
your  eyes  about  banks  and  Wall  Street  and  investments  in  general ; 
and  when  you  get  these  two  books  I’ll  take  my  chances  on  whether 
you’ll  say,  “Savage  is  wrong”  or  “Savage  is  right,”  and  it  won  t 
interfere  with  our  feelings  or  friendship  if  you  never  invest  a dol- 
lar or  never  write  me  again.  I offer  you  these  two  books  free 
I want  *o  show  you  how  you  can  make  your  money  work  and  earn 
for  you. 

Now,  just  a minute,  while  I give  you  a few  facts.  Perhaps  nine 
out  of  ten  readers  of  this  paper  know  me  already,  but  to  those  who 
do  not,  I want  to  say  that  I’ve  been  doing  a national  and  inter* 

1 national  business  out  of  Minneapolis  for  the  past  22  years. 

My  business  is  now  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world 
made  so  by  the  continued  patronage  of  nearly  three  million 
’thinking,  progressive,  hard-working  farmers  and  stock- 
raisers. 

These  people  are  my  friends  and  customers— many 
have  already  invested  in  my  new  enterprise  some  from 
your  own  State  and  from  every  State  in  the  Union  and 
every  Province  in  Canada. 

I have  built  up  a number  of  big  enterprises  here  in 
'T  1 ~-~J  now  I'm  building  the  biggest  of 
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Yes,  the  Dan  Patch  Electric  Railroad,  running  from  Minneapolis 
to  Rochester,  and  back  from  Lakeville  to  St.  Paul. 

I am  not  merely  “thinking"  of  building  this  Railroad;  I am  really 
building  it  now — grading  on  the  first  section  is  about  completed  and  we 
havestarted grading  on  the  lastdivision  from  Owatonna  to  Rochester. 

I am  working  to  make  this  the  best-constructed  and  biggest  divi- 
dend-paying Electric  Railroad  in  the  country.  High-class  Electric 
Roads  from  New  York  to  Spokane  are  great  money-makers.  I tell  you 
all  about  it  in  my  Big  Book.  This  is  the  second  time  I have  given  the 
people  a chance  to  share  with  me — my  other  enterprise  paid  8 per  cent 
in  less  than  one  year — the  dividend  checks  were  mailed  out  on  J une  1st. 

Now  is  your  chance  toshare  with  me  in  this  enterprise — the  great- 
est of  them  all.  I will  give  you $1,000  in  voting  stock  in  addition  to  a small 
investment.  I want  to  send  you  the  estimated  net-profit  statement, 
showing  how  a $5,000  investment  grows  to  $17,280.00.  How  a $1,000  in- 

M.  W.  SAVAGE,  President,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


vestment  grows  to  $3,456.00  in  a single  operating  year.  How  a$500  in- 
vestment grows  to  $1,728.00,  and  a $100  investment  increases  to 
$345.60  in  a single  operating  year.  This  information  is  contained  $ 
in  my  Big  Book  of  Electric  Railroad  Facts.  I want  you  to  have  ^ p 
it  even  though  you  never  invest  a dollar,  and  I am  especially  jy  * 
anxious  for  you  to  have  my  new  Book,  “Why  Wall  Street 
Rules  With  The  People’s  Money."  - 

Don’t  be  backward  about  sending  for  these  books.  I iy  y 
want  you  to  have  them  and  they  won’t  cost  you  a cent 
— they  are  free — some  of  these  Wall  Street  secrets 
will  open  your  eyes.  I want  you  to  see  how  the 
people's  money  works  for  Wall  street.  I want  to 
show  you  how  to  make  your  money  work  for  you  g? 
and  for  no  one  else.  Send  for  the  two  books 
now.  A * 


w. 

Savage, 

President 

Dan  Patch 
Electric 
Railroad, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dear  Mr.  Savage:— X 
don’t  know  whether  I’ll 
invest  any  money  or  not, 
but  would  like  to  have  you 
send  me  your  two  Books — with? 
out  any  obligation  on  my  part 
‘‘Book  Of  Electric  Railroad  Facts” 
and  “Why  Wall  Street  Rules  With 
People’s  Money.” 
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Western  Fruit-Grower 


KIMBALL 

IS  THE  BEST 

ORCHARD 
CULTIVATOR 

ON  EARTH,  is  the  testimony  of 

J.  M.  IRVINE,  Editor  “Fruit-Grower” 

E.  H.  SHEPARD,  Editor  “Better  Fruit” 

A.  P.  BATEHAM,  Mosier,  Oregon 

DR.  G.  E.  SANDERS,  The  Dalles,  Oregon 
And  thousands  of  other  satisfied  customers.  Send  for  descriptive  circular 

JOHNSTON  & WEBER 

Sole  Distributors  The  Dalles,  Oregon 


the  apples  russeted  some,  than  to 
have  so  much  scab. 

We  do  not  use  Bordeaux  or  arse- 
nate of  lead  very  strong,  but  intend  to 
reach  every  leaf  and  calyx  with  the 
spray.  The  angle  nozzle  has  many 
advantages  over  the  straight  type.  The 
operator  can  spray  up,  down  or  to 
either  side  by  reversing  the  pole  a 
little. 

The  results  of  the  spraying  were  all 
that  could  be  expected — very  little 
fungus,  and  no  codling  moth.  Where 
buyers  came  around  in  the  fall  we 
offered  5 cents  each  for  all  codling 
moth  found  in  the  orchard,  but  they 
didn’t  find  any.  This  offer  was  made 
during  the  picking  season,  but  nobody 
called  for  the  5 cents.  The  packers 
hadn’t  found  a single  codling  moth. 
The  orchard  of  40  acres  produced  22 
cars  of  marketable  apples;  19  cars  of 
No.  l’s,  and  3 cars  of  seconds  and 
windfalls. 

I don’t  believe  there  was  over  25 
barrels  of  culls  thrown  out  by  the 
buyers  while  barrelling.  I think  there 
i would  have  been  at  least  four  more 
| cars  but  for  the  severe  drought  in 
August,  which  hurt  size  of  apples  con- 
siderably. J.  T.  WHITTIG. 

Iowa. 

Read  The  Fruit-Grower’s  Classified 
Department.  You  are  sure  to  find  ad- 
vertised something  you  want. 


Dry  Dust  Spray. 

I feel  that  the  criticism  of  my  arti- 
cle in  the  January  number  is  not  just, 
and  needs  a reply. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  not  “mis- 
leading,” because  I stated  facts,  which 
are  my  personal  experience,  and  know 
them  to  be  true.  In  the  second  place, 

I stated  distinctly  that  I was  not  in- 
terested in  spraying  implements  in 
any  way,  but  Mr.  Casper  does 
not  give  the  public  that  informa- 
tion, and  we  might  infer  that  he 
was,  and  hence  a little  biased.  What 
I said  was  for  the  benefit  of  all 
who  are  engaged  in  growing  fruit. 
I believe  I understand  something 
about  “the  delicate  construction  of 
the  fruit  bloom,”  for  I studied  botany 
which  explains  the  matter  very  close- 
ly and  have  been  interested  in  hor- 
ticulture for  forty  years,  and  believe 
that  experience  is  the  best  teacher. 
Now,  it  seems  that  the  great  stumb- 
ling block,  is  the  spraying  whilst  the 
trees  are  in  bloom.  That  depends 
altogether  upon  what  kind  of  a spray 
you  use,  whether  it  will  be  injurious. 
I have  used  both  liquid  and  dry  spray, 
so  I know  from  experience  which  is 
the  better  one.  I also  know,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Casper,  that  liquid  spray, 
in  which  there  is  sulphate  of  copper, 
that  has  not  been  neutralized,  that  is, 
from  which  the  “acid”  has  not  been 
removed,  is  injurious,  when  used 


whilst  the  trees  are  in  full  bloom. 
Again,  I know  from  personal  experi- 
ence that  dry  dust  spray,  with  neutral- 
ized sulphate  of  copper  (free  from 
acid)  will  not  injure  the  fruit  .or  kill 
the  bees,  for  my  six  swarms  of  bees 
increased  to  eleven  swarms,  although 
the  blossoms  were  covered  with  dust. 
It  is  not  said  you  must  spray  when 
the  trees  are  in  bloom,  but  after  the 
bloom  falls,  if  you  prefer  it.  What  I 
wish  to  prove  is  that  the  dry  dust 


(not  liquid)  is  not  injurious  during 
blooming,  and  I advise  Mr.  Casper  to 
do  as  I did,  experiment,  and  learn 
from  experience  and  then  he  will  not 
doubt  the  veracity  of  anyone  else. 

O.  T.  EVERHART. 

Hanover,  Pa. 

Enroll  in  our  “One  Hundred  Thous- 
and Club.”  Send  a new  subscriber, 
and  you’re  a member. 
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Good  Work  of  the  Grange. 

A circular  from  the  legislative  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Grange  Pat- 
rons of  Husbandry  shows  that  the 
members  of  that  committee  are  lined 
up  about  right  on  certain  public  ques- 
tions, and  farmers  generally,  whether 
members  of  this  organization  or  not, 
will  indorse  the  program  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

This  committee  will  work  for  aid 
for  improving  public  highways;  the 
members  are  not  tied  to  any  special 
plan  for  improvement,  but  any  plan 
which  will  bring  better  roads  will  be 
favored. 

Parcels  posts  is  another  proposition 
which  will  receive  the  support  of  the 
committee.  The  Grange  is  commit- 
ted to  the  parcels  post,  and  will  work 
for  it  until  it  is  secured. 

The  organization  will  insist  on 
President  Taft  and  the  Republican 
party  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  platform  on  which  they  were  elect- 
ed, by  providing  postals  savings 
banks. 

The  committee  favors  the  subject  of 
agricultural  extension,  which  shall  en- 
able the  agricultural  colleges  to  take 
to  ihe  farmers  of  the  country  the  ben- 
efits of  their  investigations. 

The  committee  favors  the  election 
of  United  Stat  s senators  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people;  it  is  against  any 
form  of  ship  subsidy;  not  only  op- 
poses the  repeal  of  the  oleomargarine 
law,  but  favors  more  stringent  meas- 
ures; opposes  the  proposed  central 
bank  as  a dangerous  proposition;  fa- 
vors the  conservation  of  timber  and 
mineral  lands. 

Other  matters  will  be  passed  upon 
as  they  come  up,  but  ihe  foregoing 
outlines  the  position  of  the  Grange 
upon  certain  very  important  measures 
which  are  now  being  considered. 

We  repeat  that  this  committee  is 
about  right  on  these  matters,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  farmers  gener- 
ally. 

Write  to  Your  Congressman. 

There  has  been  much  agitation  re- 
cently of  a proposed  increase  in  the 
rate  of  postage  on  second-class  mat- 
ter, and  it  interests  every  person  in 
the  country  who  reads  papers  of  any 
kind.  The  deficit  in  the  postal  depart- 
ment has  all  been  saddled  onto  the 
second-class  privilege,  and  President 
Taft  and  others  are  insisting  that  pub- 
lications like  The  Fruit-Grower  pay  a 
higher  rate  of  postage. 

In  the  first  place,  these  men  start 
out  wrong.  Instead  of  trying  to 
make  patrons  of  the  postal  depart- 
ment pay  more,  the  government  might 
more  consistently  have  the  railroad 
companies  reduce  their  charges  for 
hauling  the  mail.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated ovet  and  over  again  that  the 


government  is  paying  entirely  too 
much  fur  this  service,  but  it  seems 
not  to  have  occurred  to  our  public 
officials  to  try  to  secure  a reduction 
in  rate. 

Then,  too,  the  postal  department 
does  not  get  credit  for  the  service 
rendered  other  departments.  Every 
other  branch  of  the  government  sends 
great  quantities  of  matter  through 
the  mails,  and  no  charge  for  the  same 
this  matter  were  made  against  these 
departments  there  would  be  no  def- 
icit— and,  inciotntally,  the  country 
would  be  better  off  if  a lot  of  the 
stuff  m w handled  free  were  kept  out 
of  the  mails  altogether,  campaign  doc- 
uments. under  a government  “frank,” 
for  instance. 

The  present  rate  of  second-class 
matter  is  one  cent  per  pound.  Under 
this  rate  such  publications  as  The 
Fruit-Grower  have  been  established 
and  built  up,  and  all  contracts  with 
subscribers  have  been  made  on  this 
basis.  To  increase  the  postage  rate 
would  simply  mean  that  the  subscrip- 
tion rate  will  have  to  be  advanced,  for 
no  publication  could  stand  the  raise 
without  a corresponding  increase  in 
subscription  rate.  "Hie  publishers  < f 
such  publication  as  ours  do  not  get 
the  benefit  of  the  lower  rate — *he 
benefit  is  distributed  among  the  sub- 
scribers. 

We  believe  every  subscriber  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  is  vitally  interested  in 
this  purposed  increase  in  rate,  and 
therefore  we  want  everyone  to  write 
three  letters  or  postal  cards:  Write 

one  to  the  member  of  Congress  from 
your  district  and  one  to  each  of  the 
United  States  senators  from  your 
state.  Do  this  now.  Tell  them  you 
are  opposed  to  this  proposition,  which 
will  mean  not  only  increased  subscrip- 
tion rate  to  you,  but  it  will  also  mean 
decreased  circulation  of  publications 
of  real  value. 

W rites  these  cards  at  once,  please. 
Subscribers  of  others  farm  papers  are 
doing  this— get  your  protest  off  to- 
day. 

Regulating  Cold  Storage. 

Lately,  there  has  been  a great  out- 
cry against  the  increasing  price  of 
foodstuffs,  and  in  some  places  cold 
storage  houses  have  been  examined 
to  find  to  what  extent  food  supplies 
have  been  kept  off  the  market,  and 
thereby  affected  prices.  In  some 
storage  houses  great  quantities  of 
eggs,  butter,  etc.,  were  found  which 
had  been  there  for  more  than  a year. 
In  other,  houses  quantities  of  meats 
were  found  which,  according  to  re- 
port, had  been  stored  for  more  than 
two  jears.  As  a result  of  these  dis- 
coveries, it  is  proposed  now  to  put 
a limit  on  the  period  of  time  various 
food  products  can  be  stored. 

It  will  be  a hard  matter,  of  course, 
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to  determine  just  how  long  produce 
lias  been  in  storage,  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  best  interest  of  producers 
and  consumers  will  be  served  if  cold 
storage  is  not  used  to  keep  produce 
off  the  market,  or  to  keep  it  beyond 
its  season. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  repeatedly 
seated  that  cold  storage  is  a good 
thing  for  apple-growers,  so  long  as 
such  storage  is  used  simply  to  length- 
en the  season  and  to  keep  apples  in 
good  sound  condition.  Where  it  is 
used  to  keep  fruit  off  the  market,  as 
has  sometimes  happened,  then  it  is 
net  a good  thing.  Of  course,  there 
is  a limit  to  the  time  apples  can  be 
kepc,  and  there  is  not  the  abuse  of 
storage  as  is  the  case  with  other 
produce,  but  still  there  is  often  grave 
abuse  of  the  storage  business  in  hold- 
ing apples. 

We  recall  a case  a few  years  ago 
which  illustrates  this.  The  editor  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  called  on  a man 
who  had  some  fancy  Jonathan  apples 
in  storage  and  wanted  to  buy  a few 
bushels.  The  man  quoted  a price  on 
the  fruit  which  was  satisfactory,  and 
we  told  him  we  would  take  six  boxes. 

“But  I don’t  believe  I will  sell  any 
now,”  replied  the  apple  man.  “The 
slurage  on  this  fruit  is  paid  to  April, 
and  I will  wait  awhile,  in  the  hope 
that  prices  will  be  better.” 

And  we  couldn’t  buy  any  of  his 
apples.  Fie  simply  would  not  sell, 
preferring  to  wait  for  a raise. 

Now,  in  this  case,  cold  storage  was 
not  used  to  lengthen  the  season — it 
was  used  to  permit  this  man  to  gam- 
ble on  the  future  price  of  apples.  In 
such  cases  cold  storage  is  not  a help 
to  the  apple  business.  And,  of  course, 
when  eggs,  butter  and  other  food 
products  are  stored  and  held  until  they 
are  unfit  for  food,  the  storage  busi- 
ness is  altogether  wrong. 

Fruit-Grower  Is  for  Live  Men. 

The  other  day  we  had  a letter  from 
a man  in  Iowa  saying  that  he  wanted 
us  to  stop  sending  The  Fruit-Grower 
to  him,  and  he  said,  “I  wouldn’t  give 
you  5 cents  a year  for  it.” 

At  the  same  time  we  received  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  John  F. 
Moore,  manager  of  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion (Colo.)  Fruit-Growers’  Associa- 
tion) : 

“I  wish  to  compliment  you  on  your 
January  issue.  I have  read  your  pa- 
per ever  since  the  first  number  was 
published,  and  they  have  all  been 
good,  but  this  January  issue  is  cer- 
tainly the  finest  of  its  kind  we  have 
ever  read. 

“Every  fruit-grower  in  Colorado 
should  be  a subscriber  to  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  and  I am  sorry  they  do  not 
all  belong  to  the  Family.  There  are 
other  fruit  trade  journals  that  I 
think  possibly  are  better  for  the  ship- 
per, but  for  the  grower  there  is  no 
other  journal  published  that  I think 
would  do  the  fruit-grower  more  good 
than  yours.” 

Now,  you  may  not  know  who  Mr. 
Moore  is,  but  if  you  will  read  a report 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Grand 
Junction  Fruit-Growers’  Association, 
published  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  you 
will  find  that  he  is  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  greatest  organizations  of 
fruit  farmers  on  earth.  The  associa- 
tion did  a business  of  more  than  a 
million  and  a half  dollars  last  year. 
Much  of  the  credit  of  this  great  or- 
ganization is  due  to  Mr.  Moore’s  care- 
ful management,  for  he  has  been  its 
manager  for  thirteen  years. 

The  point  we  want  to  make  is  this: 
We  might  have  felt  bad  upon  receiv- 
ing the  Iowa  man’s  letter,  for,  nat- 
urally, we  dislike  to  lose  subscribers, 
and  it  makes  us  feel  especially  bad  to 
have  a man  say  he  doesn’t  get  any 
good  from  the  paper.  But  when  a man 
like  Mr.  Moore  writes  us  the  letter 
quoted  above,  we  just  consider  that 
the  other  man  isn’t  very  progressive, 
or  he  could  get  his  money’s  worth  by 
reading  The  Fruit-Grower. 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  published  for 
live  men — those  who  want  to  grow. 
It  appeals  to  the  man  who  wants  to 
keep  in  touch  with  most  approved 
methods.  The  fruit  business  is  chang- 
ing now.  If  you  want  to  keep  up  to 
date,  keep  your  subscription  to  The 
Fruit-Grower  paid  up. 


McNallie’s 

Strawberry 

Planfo  Eighty-Seven 
X X C \ II  L & Varieties 

PLANT  STRAWBERRIES — It  is  the 

surest  fruit  crop  that  grows,  in  frigid, 
temperate  or  tropic  climes.  Once  Straw- 
berries were  considered  a luxury;  now 
they  are  deemed  a necessity  in  almost 
every  home  where  they  can  be  secured. 

We  have  several  million  plants  to  offer 
to  the  trade  for  the  spring  of  1910.  All 
grown  in  new  beds  and  of  extra  fine 
quality.  We  have  had  seventeen  years’ 
experience  in  growing  and  shipping 
plants,  and  our  trade  last  season  ex- 
tended to  every  state  in  the  Union,  and 
to  Canada,  Cuba  and  Mexico. 

We  are  located  in  the  Ozarks,  the  most 
ideal  place  in  the  world  for  growing 
Strawberries  and  plants.  Over  500  cars 
of  Strawberries  were  shipped  from  thirty 
towns  in  this  district  last  season,  and  the 
demand  for  first-class  berries  was  not 
supplied. 

If  our  plants  are  given  the  same  soil, 
same  conditions,  same  culture,  we  guar- 
antee they  will  produce  as  much  and  as 
fine  fruit  as  any  grown.  North,  South, 
East  or  West,  improved  or  pedigreed. 
This  statement  is  based  on  the  reports 
from  tests  by  individual  growers  and  ex- 
perimental stations. 

Send  for  our  1910  price  list,  now  ready 
for  mailing,  and  should  you  desire  treat- 
ise, “How  to  Plant  and  Grow  Straw- 
berries,” it  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

A new  berry,  Son’s  Prolific,  probably 
the  most  superior  commercial  variety 
ever  propagated,  will  be  introduced  by 
us  this  season. 

D.  McNALLIE 
Plant  & Fruit  Co. 

SARCOXIE.  MISSOURI. 


CATALPA 

Speciosa,  perfectly  hardy,  the  variety  to 
plant  for  fence  posts. 

6 to  12  inches Per  1000  $2.00 

12  to  18  inches Per  1000  3.50 

18  to  24  inches Per  1000  5.00 

LOCUST 

Black  Locust,  the  most  rapid  grower  of 


hardwood  trees. 

5 to  8 inches 

Per 

1000 

$1.00 

8 to  12  inches 

Per 

1000 

1.25 

12  to  18  inches 

1000 

2.25 

18  to  24  inches 

Per 

1000 

3.50 

24  to  36  inches 

Per 

1000 

5.00 

Freight  Prepaid  on  orders  of  $5.00  or  more 
to  any  station  in  Kansas  or  Nebraska;  $10 
orders  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  Send  for  our 
free  catalogue. 

FAIRBURY  NURSERIES, 

615  A Street.  Fairbury,  Nebraska. 


Catalpa  Speciosa 

Special  low  prices  on  Catalpa  Speciosa, 
Concord  Grapes,  and  Keiffer  Pgars.  Write 
for  new  descriptive  catalogue. 

Kansas  City  Nurseries 

418  Reliance  Building:  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Surplus  Stock 

Can  make  good  prices  on  Bartlett  Pear, 
Italian  Prune,  Baldwin  and  other  Apples,  all 
varieties  of  Cherries.  Logan  Berry,  Mam- 
moth Berry,  Oregon  Champion  Gooseberry, 
greatest  of  money  makers.  Carry  general 
line  of  all  stocks.  Write  for  prices'. 
CARLTON  NURSERY  CO.,  Carlton,  Oregon. 


Everbearing  Strawberries 

California  bred  strawberries  are  everbear- 
ing. By  getting  our  plants  you  can  prolong 
bearing  season.  Also  Burbank’s  Phenominal 
Berry,  Burbank’s  Mammoth  Blackberry; 
Giant  Himalaya  Blackberry  and  Logan 
Berry.  Send  for  catalog  of  plants,  grape 
vines,  garden  seeds*,  etc.  Address 
G.  H.  HOPKINS  & SON,  BURBANK,  CAL. 

Mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


FIFTY  VARIETIES  OF 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ST 

well  rooted;  also  other  small  fruit  plants. 
Six  varieties  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes.  Standard 
varieties  of  Garden  Seed.  Vegetable  Plants 
of  all  kinds  in  season.  Send  for  catalogue. 

HY  SCHNELL,  GLASGOW,  MISSOURI. 


BARGAINS— Last  Chance 

320  acres  will  be  set  to  peaches;  $100  per 
acre.  25,000  apple  grafts,  assorted.  $5  per 
1,000.  Early  Harvest  Blackberry  root  cut- 
tings, $1  per  1,000. 

WESTERN  NURSERY.  GREENWOOD.  MO. 


“Senator  Dunlap”  Strawberry 

Buy  plants  from  the  originator.  Send  for 
circular  and  price  list  to 

J.  R.  REASONER,  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  Wholesale  Prices.  Catalogue  Free. 
ALLEN  BROTHERS,  PAW'  PAW,  MICH. 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 

Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a sprlngi^^ 
f I vragon,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc.,  jj  J 
Ibring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition.  H a 

(i  D Harvey  Spring  Co.,  736,17th  St.,  Riclne,  Wl».|  | 


FREE  TRIAL  TO  YOU 
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Maule 


Once  Grown 
Always  Grown 


SV 


Seeds 

Many  people  are  now  thinking  of  their 
garden  for  the  coming  season.  Don  * 
you  think  it  would  be  a great  satisfac- 
tion to  deal  with  a house  that  gives  you 

Your  Money  Back  if  Not  Satisfied  ? 

This  is  what  I do.  Certainly  Maule’s  Seeds  must 
be  equal  at  least  to  the  best,  or  I could  not  afford  to 
make  such  an  offer.  I want  to  send  you  my  new  catalogue 
,/or  1910  absolutely  free.  (The  first  edition  cost  $63,000.) 
If  you  make  a garden  this  year  send  me  your  address 
and  my  catalogue  will  he  forwarded  by  return  mail. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 

1 722  Filbert  St  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Ml 


Bad  Apples  in  Storage. 

It  is  becoming  evident  that  what 
happened  two  years  ago  has  happened 
again,  notwithstanding  the  very  dis- 
astrous results  of  the  previous  exper- 
iment. It  appears  that  some  apple 
handlers  will  lose  money  this  season 
on  account  of  having  stored  too  much 
low-grade  fruit.  The  scarcity  of  ap- 
ples last  fall  and  the  correseponding 
high  prices  made  some  persons  lose 
their  heads,  and  as  a result  they 
packed  and  stored  apples  which 
should  have  gone  to  the  cider  mill. 
This  low-grade  fruit,  of  course,  has 
not  held  up  well,  and  it  is  now  being 
unloaded,  at  a loss  to  the  handler, 
and  at  the  same  time  this  refuse  fruit 
interferes  with  the  consumption  of 
good  apples. 

Some  time  ago  we  suggested  that 
this  was  likely  to  prove  the  case,  and 
a letter  from  G.  S.  Christy,  a promi- 
nent fruit-grower  of  Nebraska,  con- 
firms us  in  this  belief.  Mr.  Christy 
says: 


o . - 

“I  have  just  returned  from  St.  Paul, 
and  have  been  surprised  to  find  the 
quality  of  apples  in  storage,  and  es- 
pecially to  find  the  very  poor  quality 
of  the  stuff  in  storage.  The  windfalls 
I saved  to  make  apple  butter  were  of 
much  better  quality  than  several  car- 
loads of  stuff  I have  recently  seen  in 
storage.  One  storage  concern  was 
dumping  a lot  of  scabby  Ben  Davis 
on  the  market  and  was  willing  to  sell 
the  stuff  at  any  price.  As  a result,  j 
good  apples  will  not  bring  the  price  , 
they  should. 

“How  can  Iowa,  Missouri  and  Ne-  I 
braska  ever  build  up  a reputation  for 
good  apples,  with  such  stuff  as  this 
going  into  barrels  And  yet  we  grow 
better  apples  than  the  irrigated  dis- 
tricts.” 

Reports  like  this  come  from  many 
cities.  It  is  evident  there  is  great 
need  of  national  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  grading  and  packing  fruits. 
Growers  and  packers  should  get  to- 
gether on  a satisfactory  bill. 

it  it 

How  Farmers  Hurt  Themselves. 

The  Fruit-Grower’s  poultry  depart- 
ment this  month  tells  of  an  investiga- 
tion by  the  Kansas  Experiment  Sta- 
tion which  developed  that  the  farmers 
of  that  state  lose  about  a million  and 
a half  dollars  every  year  because  some 
of  their  number,  together  with  some 
country  merchants,  do  not  handle 
eggs  properly.  On  account  of  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  buyers,  caused 
by  this  improper  handling,  the  buyers 
discount  this  loss  and  pay  about  2 
cents  a dozen  less  for  eggs  than  they 
would  if  all  were  of  proper  grade.  All 
farmers,  therefore,  suffer  because  of 
the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  a 
few. 

Last  month  we  published  a letter 
from  Charles  C.  Bell,  a Missouri 


i fruit-grower,  who  is  now  in  Europe. 
He  reports  tlv»t  poor  grading  and 
packing  of  American  apples  is  injur- 
ing, and  even  destroying,  the  German 
markets  for  our  fruits.  Some  growers 
and  packers,  of  course,  handle  apples 
properly — but  some  do  not,  and  the 
entire  apple  industry  suffers. 

And  so  it  goes.  Prices  are  made  to 
allow  for  poor  stuff.  Markets  are 
closed  because  of  poor  produce  being 
sold.  It  would  be  proper,  of  course, 
for  those  responsible  for  these  con- 
ditions to  suffer  the  penalty,  but  the 
facts  are  that  the  good  suffer  with 
the  bad,  and  the  entire  industry  is 
affected. 

What’s  the  remedy? 

First,  fruit-growers  should  organ- 
ize strong  associations  which  will 
carefully  grade  and  pack  fruit,  and 
which  will  establish  a reputation  for 
the  character  of  its  goods,  and  will 
maintain  it  at  all  times. 

Second,  everyone  interested  in 
marketing  fruits  should  also  be  inter- 
ested in  legislation  which  will  prevent 
the  marketing  of  low-grade  stuff,  ex- 
cept where  it  is  properly  marked  as 
to  its  grade. 

Still  another  plan  which  our  readers 
can  follow  to  help  improve  general 
conditions  is  to  try  to  extend  the  cir- 
culation of  The  Fruit-Grower.  Ev- 


0noidear  Apple  Trees  for  Sale 

* * We  offer  first-class  one-year-old  apple  trees  averaging 

about  5 feet  high — larger  sizes  in  good  supply  as  usua  . e 
have  the  largest  supply  of  apple  trees  east  of  Chieaj k 
Die  trees  are  scarce  all  over  the  country.  Speak  quick  it 
you  want  anything  in  the  following  list: 

We  offer  in  one-year-old  apple  trees:  McIntosh,  \\  o 

River.  Fameuse,  Baldwin,  King,  Wealthy,  Yellow  Transpar- 
ent, Duchess,  Ben  Davis,  Spy,  R.  I.  Greening. 

We  have  older  trees  branched  in  large  assortment  in 
large  size,  also  about  4 feet  high.  Write  us  stating  what 
varieties  and  size  you  need,  and  get  our  lowest  puces. 

We  have  a large  supply  of  Hardy  Red  Cherries,  all 
sizes;  also  a large  supply  of  Bartlett,  Standard  and  ^varf 
Pears,  Seckel,  Keiffer  and  Duchess  Dwarf.  Also  One-Year 
— Sweet  Cherry  Trees. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  4,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


cry  time  you  add  a new  subscriber  to 
our  list  it  means  one  more  person 
who  will  come  to  know  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  markets  low-grade  pro- 
ducts. You  may  not  care  especially  to 
help  this  neighbor— you  may  even  not 
want  to  help  the  Fruit-Grower  to 
this  extent.  But  remember  this:  Ev- 

ery time  you  help  a fruit-grower  to 
adopt  improved  methods,  it  means 
that  much  less  competition  from  the 
low-grade  fruits,  which  break  the 
market,  prevent  the  consumption  of 
better  fruits,  and  in  other  ways  in- 
jure the  man  who  grows  good  stuff. 

For  your  own  sake,  therefore,  if 
not  for  any  other  reason,  you  ought 


to  increase  The  Fruit-Grower  s circu- 
lation as  much  as  possible.  Now  s the 
time  to  do  effective  missionary  work. 


s 


NEW^*fl 

TRAWBERRIEO 

Valuable  information  about  varieties  and 
a beautiful  Colored  Plate,  Free.  Write  quick, 
before  all  gone. 

The  Flansburgh  & Potter  Co. 

Box  322. Leslie,  Mich. 

Million  Catalpa 

True  Speciosas  from  Northern  seed.  Hardy 
anywhere.  Also  Black  Locust  Seedlings. 
Good  grades,  low  prices.  freight  prepaid. 

J.  A.  GAGE,  FAIKBURY.  NEBRASKA 


Write  Today —Let  Me  Prove 

to  you  at  my  risk  that  the 

Grinnell 


(VEW  DETACHABLE  GEARING  CAGE  ■, 
saves  the  spreader  box. 


Detachable  is  the  Best 
Spreader  in  the  World 

I W Farmers  are  writing  me  coiuinually  that  other  .-  - 

" box  spreaders  are  too  small.  They  are  right  about  it  toOL 
But  remember,  the  Grinnell  is  nearly  two  feet : long 
than  any  other  wagon-box  spreader  on  the  marKet.  it 
has  one-fourth  more  capacity.  Regular  standard  wagon 
. fi:ze  just  right  for  two  horses.  Just  right  for  every 
farmer  Try  it.  Has  more  new.  distinct  and  original  features 
Sian  any  other  spreader  made,  i tell  about  a few  of  them 
h herefand  I will  tell  you  all  about  them  in  my  new  cata 

klog.  Get  it.  Here  are  the  two  biggest  improvements 

| ever  made.  Read  about  them. 


away 

old  clumsy,... — 
clogging  drive  sprockets 
used  on  all  other  makes. 


Chas.  F.  Chase,  Pres. 

Here9  s My  Proof 

That  the  Grinnell  is  the  best 
spreader  you  can  put  to  work 
your  farm,  ft’s  the  only 


ver  made.  Read  about  them.  _ _ 

THESE  GREAT  NEW  INVENTIONS 

HAVE  SOLVED  THE  SPREADER  PROBLEM  FOR  ALL  FARMERS 

— _ — A • A Afn.al 


Our  Detachable  Gearing  Cage — 

Nothing  else  like  it  on  the  market.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved in  a few  minutes'  time  by  one  man,  saving 
the  spreader  box,  trucks  and  all  for  other  uses  on 
the  farm.  The  only  spreader  made  that  has  this 
possibility.  It  takes  three  to  five  men  to  re- 
move the  heavy,  clumsy  box  of  other  makes 
with  all  the  gearing  attached  and  then  they 
save  you  only  the  trucks. 


on  yuui  taiui.  » ~ 

steel  gearing  wagon-box  spreader. 

It  will  fit  any  size  standard,  narrow 
or  wide  tread  farm  trucks.  It  has  no 
mud  clogging  drive  sprockets.  It  s 
the  only  spreader  that  saves  the  wagon 
box,  trucks  and  all.  It’s  regular  standard 
farm  wagon  box  size.  It  will  take  a regu 
lar  top-box.  with  or  without  the  gearing  at- 
tached. It’s  the  lightest  draft-two  horses 
will  pull  it  easily.  Largest  capacity.  One 
fourth  more  capacity  than  any  other  wagon  box 

^orfworid^atinfTeatmes all  told  inmycatalog.  ^ 

Get  My  New  Catalog  and  , 

Great  Special  Offer  Today 

I want  every  man  interested  in  a manure  spreader  to  write 
me  today— right  now  while  you  are  thinking  about  it.  Get 
my  catalog.  Get  my  special  offer  which  I am  making  to  the 
first  man  in  every  section  who  writes  me.  Let  ine  help  you  get 
a machine^ partlyW  entirely  free.  I will  do  It.  Greatest  spreader, 
Greatest  offer  ever  made.  Write  me  today.  Yours  truly, 

CHAS.  F.  CHASE,  PRESIDENT, 

Chase  Manufacturing  Co.,  69  _ Broad  St..  Grinnell , Iowa 


Our  New  Steel  Gearing 

Can't  be  equalled.  It’s  a wonderful  im 
provement  in  manure  spreader  constr  - 
tion.  Simple,  complete,  all  gearing  attach 
ed  to  gearing  cage;  perfectly  adjustable 
never  wears  out.  Does  away  with  th® 
of  mud  clogging  the  drive  chains^  No  chams 
to  jump  sprockets  here.  Fits  any  size 
Beats  anything  you  ever  saw. 


freight  Prepaid 

Our  No  4A  all  com- 
plete ready  to  hitch  to 
—includes  spreader 
box,  special  28x40 
steel  wheel  cut  un- 
der trucks  with 
oscillating  front 
bolster, adjust- 
able bolster 


JUU  Ull  ij  /apa 

Sold  Diieit  To  You  FreiSh  t Preraid  ifHO  Days  free  Trial;. 


That’s  the  way  I sell  it.  Right  direct  to  you  and  save  you  every  cent  | 
can.  Then  I say  to  you,  try  it  at  my  risk.  Test  it  out  any  way Y°u^ 
please,  in  any  kind  of  manure,  in  every  sort  of  wedther---either 
is  a manure  spreader  or  farm  wagon.  Can  be  used  either  ^ 
way.  Saves  you  $25  to  $90  on  your  investment.  It  s en- 
tirely in  a class  by  itself.  If  you  don’t  say  it  s the  best  . 
spreader  made  after  you  try  it — send  it 
back---I  will  refund  your  money  ^ Get  ThlS 
and  pay  the  freight.  You  take 
no  risk  on  my  plan.  Try  the 
ormnell  first.  It  will  fit 
any  standard  farm 
truck.  Sold  with 
or  without  . 

the  trucks 
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Growing  Blackberries  for  Profit. 

Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  black- 
berries can  be  grown  successfully  on 
any  kind  of  soil,  but  1 wish  to  state 
from  my  own  experience  that  to  pro- 
duce blackberries  of  first  quality,  the 
soil  must  be  rich.  In  preparing  the 
ground,  I plow  very  deep  and  put  it 
in  the  best  possible  shape.  Lay  the 
rows  off  six  feet  apart  and  set  the 
plants  two  and  one-half  feet  apart  in 
the  row.  This  allows  sufficient  room 
for  cultivation,  and  afterwards  to  pick 
the  berries. 

In  setting  the  plants  I have  one 
man  go  along  and  lay  them  in  the 
row  and  another  man  follow  with  a 
hoe  and  draw  the  earth  over  the  roots 
and  firm  it  with  his  feet.  Another 
man  follows  with  a small  turning 
plow,  throwing  earth  on  both  sides 
of  the  plant  row,  thus  filling  the 
trench  and  leaving  plenty  of  mellow 
earth  to  hold  the  moisture. 

The  best  varieties  to  plant  will  de- 
pend to  a very  large  extent  on  the  lo- 
cality in  which  they  are  to  be  grown. 
Some  varieties  will  answer  for  one 
section,  while  others  will  not.  For 
this  reason  it  is  best  to  obtain  the 
advice  of  some  local  nurseryman,  and 
if  possible,  plant  home-grown  varie- 
ties. I am  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  fact  that  some  have  failed  to  be 
successful  in  growing  blackberries 
simply  because  they  tried  to  grow 
kinds  that  were  not  adapted  to  their 
soil  and  climate.  I am  growing  three 
varieties,  all  of  which  are  Well  adapted 
to  my  soil  and  locality.  They  are  the 
Lawton,  Jr.,  Erie  and  Early  Harvest. 
The  Lawton  Jr.  is  very  hardy  and 
bears  heavily.  The  Erie  is  an  excel- 
lent variety  and  somewhat  resembles 
a large  black  raspberry.  The  Early 
Harvest  is  the  best  early  blackberry, 


STRAWBERRIES  most  productive 

kinds  and  a new  one  that  has  not  been 
disseminated,  nor  has  it  ever  been  beaten 
in  product. 

B.  F.  Smith,  1847  Barker  av.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


Graft  those  Trees 

You  Can  Do  It  Yourself  With 


Tiffany’s 
Climax  Grafting  Tool 

The  best  and  neatest  tool  of  its  kind 
on  the  market. 

Forged  from  solid  piece  of  fine  crucible 
steel,  oil  tempered,  has  crescent  edge 
and  hardwood  handle. 

Directions  how  to  graft  and  recipe  for 
making  wax  is  attached  to  each  tool. 
This  enables  any  one  to  graft  success- 
fully. Length  over  all,  8 inches*. 

By  mail,  55c. 

CARROLL  R.  TIFFANY.  Mfg..  Franklin  Forks,  Pa. 


KANSAS 

Pruning 
Knife 


IMPROVED 

The  knife  that  makes 
pruning  easy.  It  is  auto- 
matic. No  levers  to  work 
by  hand.  Just  put  the 
hook  over  the  limb  and 
pull  on  the  handle  and 
off  comes  the  limb.  Will 
do  heavy  work  and  do  it 
fast. 

Another,  “The  Happy 
Thought,”  with  pump-gun 
movement  for  light  work, 
shaping,  budding,  etc. 

Write  and  we  will  “show 
you,"  and  tell  you  more. 
INTERNATIONAL  TOOL  CO., 
Successor  to 

KANSAS  PRUNING  KNIFE  CO., 
51  Porter  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


IT  PAYS  TO  SPRAY 

The  Iron  Age  4-row  Sprayer  gives 
perfect  satis&ction.  Puts  solution 
Just  where  needed  and  in  fog-like 
mist.  Pump  delivers  spray  under 
high  pressure,  thus  reaching  every 
part  o r vine , effectually b illing bugs 
and  preventing  blight.  Has 
Orchard  Spraying  attach- 
ment. Write  for  free 


Noxde  Strainer 
Prevent!  Closing 

BATEMAN  MRS.  CO..  Boi  506-3 


GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 


is  a good  bearer,  quite  free  from 
rust  and  commands  a good  price  in 
the  market: 

April  and  May  are  the  best  months 
in  which  to  plant  blackberries,  al- 
though they  can  be  planted  in  Octo- 
ber and  November  with  fairly  good 
success.  One  must  not  be  surprised 
if  the  plant  does  not  begin  to  grow 
immediately  after  being  set  out.  We 
must  have  patience  with  all  kinds  of 
plants  and  trees  and  not  expect  them 
to  start  leaf  growth  soon  after  being 
planted.  Sometimes  growth  does  not 
begin  on  the  blackberry  for  nearly 
a month  after  planting, 'and  yet  if  the 
ground  is  kept  well  cultivated,  shoots 
will  probably  spring  up  from  the 
roots  and  make  a vigorous  growth. 

The  first  year  after  planting  I grow 
potatoes  or  some  quick  maturing  corn 
between  the  rows  of  my  blackberries, 
which  does  not  injure  the  plants,  and 
at  the  same  time  practically  pays  for 
all  expenses.  I use  the  hoe  freely  and 
plow  with  a two-horse  cultivator. 

Late  in  the  fall  before  the  ground 
becomes  too  wet,  I throw  earth  well 
up  to  the  plants  to  prevent  heaving 
out  during  the  winter,  and  also  leave 
furrows  to  drain  off  surplus  water. 

The  second  and  following  springs 
I work  the  space  between  the  rows, 
counteracting  to  a very  great  extent 
the  effects  of  a dry  season. 

Blackberries  bear  their  fruit  on 
summer  shoots  arising  from  winter 
buds  on  one-year-old  wood.  After  a 
cane  has  borne  one  crop  it  dies,  and 
is  of  no  more  use  to  the  plant.  Its 
place  is  taken  by  new  canes  arising 
from  the  root.  Each  year,  while  the 
plant  is  maturing  a crop  of  fruit,  it 
is  at  same  time  producing  new  canes 
which  will  bear  the  next  year’s  crop. 

The  pruning  of  this  fruit  consists 
of  four  distinct  operations:  First,  re- 
moving superfluous  shoots  from  the 
base  of  the  plant,  so  that  there  will 
not  be  too  many  canes  in  a hill. 
Second,  summer  nipping  of  the  re- 
maining shoots,  to  induce  a stocky 
growth  and  a strong  development  of 
laterals.  Third,  heading  back  these 
laterals  ihe  following  spring.  Fourth, 
cutting  out  the  old  canes  after  they 
have  borne  their  crop  of  fruit. 

The  proper  number  of  shoots  for  a 
hill  will  vary  somewhat  with  the  va- 
riety, but  in  general  will  be  from  three 
to  five.  The  shoots  which  are  not  to 
be  left  to  produce  canes  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  they  start,  so  that 
the  strength  of  the  plant  may  go  to 
those  that  remain. 

When  the  shoots  have  reached  a 
height  of  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
inches  they  must  be  nipped  back.  This 
operation  consists  in  simply  pinching 
off  or  otherwise  removing  the  grow- 
ing point  or  tip  of  the  shoot.  It  can 
be  done  with  the  thumb  and  finger,  or 
with  a pair  of  sheep  shears.  It  is 
especially  important  that  the  shoots 
be  nipped  when  they  reach  the  height 
above  mentioned,  instead  of  being 
cut  back  to  that  height  after  growing 
beyond  it.  A long  cane  with  all  the 
laterals  near  the  top  is  likely  to  lop 
over  nearly  or  quite  to  the  ground 
when  laden  with  fruit  unless  it  is  giv- 
en some  artificial  support.  If  the 
shoots  are  nipped  at  the  proper  time, 
i.  e.,  when  they  have  reached  a height 
of  eighteen  or  twenty-four  inches, 
they  will  develop  into  strong,  stocky 
canes,  well  supplied  with  strong  lat- 
erals, and,  in  the  case  of  most  varie- 
ties, capable  of  holding  up  the  fruit 
without  the  aid  of  artificial  support. 

As  to  tools,  sheep  shears  can  be 
used  to  advantage  in  the  summer  nip- 
ping off  the  canes.  Pruning  shears 
are  almost  indispensable  in  the  cut- 
ting back  of  the  laterals  in  the  spring. 

A pair  of  two-hand  pruning  shears 
or  a spring  bush  hook  will  be  found 
to  be  the  proper  tool  for  cutting  out 
the  old  canes. 

The  most  troublesome  disease  that 
attacks  blackberries  is  the  rust,  and 
it  is  very  hard  to  get  rid  of  when  once 
well  established.  I dig  out  every 
plant,  root  and  all,  that  becomes  in- 
fected with  rust,  and  have  in  this  way 
held  the  disease  in  check  to  a consid- 
erable extent. 

W.  H.  UNDERWOOD. 


“Trees  of  Quality 

GOING  FAST 

Send  Us  Your  Orchard  Specifications  Before 
They  are  all  Gone.  Still  on  Hand 

Arkansas  Black 

Ben  Davis 

Benoni 

Grimes’  Golden 

Jonathan 

M.  B.  Twig 

. ^ Missouri  Pippin 

^PPT  I?  Penna.  Red  Streak- 


Carman 

Champion 

Chinese  Cling 

Elberta 

Greensboro 

Heath  Cling 

PEACH  Henr-iettaC'ine 


Red  June 

Romanite 
Sweet  June 

Winesap 

Winter  Banana 


Yellow  Transparent 
Yellow  Hass 

-York  Imperial 


PEAR 


Keiffer 


Garber 


CHERRY 


SEEDLINGS 


Blood  Cling 

Japan  Blood  Dwarf 
Matthews  Beauty 
Mt.  Rose 

Orange  Cling 
Phillips  Cling 
Salway 

Stump 

Triumph 

Bing 

Black  Tartarian 
Late  Duke 

Royal  Duke 
May  Duke 

Early  Richmond 

Montmorency 

Catalpa  Speciosa 

Osage  Hedge 

Black  Locust 


THE  WINFIELD  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

J.  MONCRIEF,  Pres.  WINFIELD,  KANSAS 


r 


The  "Best  All  Around  Spray 

Bowker’s 


“Pyrox” 

It  is  not  “a  mixture  of  Arsenate  of  Lead  and 
Bordeaux;”  but  a combination  of 

1:  The  best  and  richest  Arsenate  of  Lead,  of  our 
own  special  make; 

2:  The  best  and  richest,  heaviest  and  smoothest 
Bordeaux  Paste,  (not  liquid),  our  own  man- 
ufacture; 

3:  Brains  and  Experience. 


The  best  (1)  Mechanically; 

The  best  (2)  Chemically; 

The  best  (3)  In  Results. 

Does  Not  Russet  the  Fruit 


V. 


Costs  More  than  Any  Other;  but 

it  insures  results;  and  our  customers  tell  us  the  in- 
surance as  well  as  the  spray  really  costs  them  noth- 
ing when  the  returns  are  all  in.  If  you  have  never 
sprayed  with  “Pyrox,”  certainly  you  have  missed 
something  worth  while.  Booklet,  with  testimo- 
nials from  practical  orchardists  and  gardeners  free. 

UnWlf  insecticide  co. 

Dvl  ?V  IVH/IV  43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


j 


Illinois. 
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Par 


100  lbs.  of  an  ordinary  Fertilizer 

(testing  2-8-2) 


FILLER 
28  LBS 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 
12  LBS 


ACID 

PHOSPHATE 
56  LBS 


Needs  Sixteen  Pounds  of 
Muriate  or  Sulphate  of 

POTASH 

to  make  it  a 


WelFbalanced  Fertilizer 

(testing  2-8 -lO) 

■v  v u !/-&//  iPir 

FILLER 
12  LBS 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 
12  LBS 


ACID 

PHOSPHATE 
56  LBS 


If 


enough 


you  prefer  ready-mixed 
Potash  in  them  to 
raise  the  price. 

Crops  contain  more  than  three 
as  phosphoric  acid. 

It  was  found  years  ago  that  the  composition  of  the  crop  is 
not  a sure  guide  to  the  most  profitable  fertilizer,  but  it  does  not 
take  a very  smart  man  to  figure  out  that  a balanced  fertilizer 
should  contain  at  least  as  much  Potash  as  phosphoric  acid. 

Insist  on  having  it  so. 


fertilizers,  insist  on  having 
raise  the  crop  as  well  as  to 


t-  .... 

/MURIATE  OF  POTASH  4 LBS. 


times  as  much  Potash 


MURIATE  OF 
POTASH 
20  LBS 


I 


If  you  do  not  find  the  brand  you  want,  make  one  by  adding 
enough  Potash  to  make  it  right. 

To  increase  the  Potash  5 per  cent.,  add  10  pounds  of  Muriate 
or  Sulphate  of  Potash  to  each  100  pounds  of  mixed  fertilizer;  to 
increase  it  10  per  cent.,  add  20  pounds. 


POTASH  PAYS 


Talk  to  your  dealer  and  ask  him  to  carry  Potash  in 
stock  or  order  it  for  you.  It  will  pay  you  both,  for 

For  particulars  and  prices  write  to 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS.  Continental  Building.  Baltimore 


How  to  Fertilize  Strawberries. 

Strawberries  delight  in  a rich  soil, 
and  respond  readily  to  liberal  applisa- 
tion  of  fertilizer.  While  paying  crops 
can  be  grown  on  good  corn  or  potato 
ground  without  any  fertilizer,  a liber- 
al use  of  fertilizer  will  greatly  increase 
the  yield,  and  materially  lessen  the 
tendency  of  the  fruit  to  run  down  in 
size — a desideratum  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired by  the  grower. 

Stable  manure  is  an  excellent  and 
complete  fertilizer,  but  few  growers 
have  it,  or  can  procure  it  in  sufficient 
quantity.  It  is  best  applied  the  year 
before  and  the  ground  planted  to  corn 
or  potatoes,  and  kept  well  cultivated 
and  rigidly  clean.  But  it  is  intended 
that  this  article  shall  be  for  the  imme- 
diate use  of  the  grower  who  desires 
to  plant  strawberries  this  spring  and 
who,  perhaps,  made  no  preparation 
last  year  for  this  special  purpose. 

The  first  essential  is  the  proper  se- 
lection of  soil.  The  kind  of  soil  is 
not  so  important  as  the  fact  that  it 
should  be  free  from  insect  pests  and 
reasonably  free  from  weed  seed.  To 
this  end,  select  a piece  of  ground  that 
was  in  cultivated  crop  last  year,  and 
which  received  good  attention.  It 
should  be  reasonably  level  so  as  to 
retain  its  fertility,  but  it  may  slope 
in  any  direction,  but  an  eastern  or 
southern  exposure  will  ripen  the  crop 
a few  days  earlier.  If  you  have  plen- 
ty of  stable  manure  and  can  get  it  on 
the  ground  and  turned  under  without 
making  the  setting  of  the  plants  too 
late,  put  it  on.  Should  you  not  have 
enough  manure  to  make  a liberal  ap- 
plication, put  it  on  thinner  so  as  to 
cover  as  much  ground  as  possible,  be- 
cause stable  manure  is  an  excellent 
medium  for  the  life  of  bacteria  which 
render  plant  food  available  in  the  soil. 
Put  a jointer  on  the  plow  and  turn  the 
manure  under  well. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  stable 
manure  is  organic  fertilizer  and,  ex- 
cepting that  part  which  liquifies  by 
means  of  soaking  rains,  it  is  not  im- 
mediately available  as  plant  food  un- 
til the  weather  gets  quite  warm  and 
decay  sets  in;  until  then  it  is  too  raw 
and  indigestible  for  the  use  of  the 
plant.  But  this  difficulty  can  be  easily 
overcome  by  the  use  of  a high  grade 
commercial  fertilizer.  In  this  locality 
ar,  early  and  vigorous  growth  is  de- 
sired so  that  rows  will  be  well  formed 
before  the  summer  drouth  sets  in,  so 
it  is  well  to  use  commercial  fertilizer 
tc  supplement  stable  manure. 

The  first  thing  that  should  be  done 


after  the  patch  is  set,  is  to  plow  it. 
Next  go  over  it  with  the  hoe,  stirring 
ground  very  lightly  around  the  plants 
and  more  deeply  between  them.  This 
is  to  kill  all  weed  seeds  that  have  ger- 
minated since  the  last  working.  About 
a week  after  the  plants  have  been  set 
is  the  time  to  give  them  their  first  ap- 
plication of  fertilizer.  This  should 
be  of  a high  grade  fertilizer,  analyzing 
nitrogen,  3.5;  phosphoric  acid,  8,  and 
potash,  9.  If  the  fertilizer  at  hand 
approximates  near  this,  it  will  answer. 
The  weather  should  be  clear  and  the 
plants  must  be  dry.  Now  take  a buck- 
etful of  fertilizer  and  give  each  plant 
a moderate  handful,  scattering  it  im- 
mediately over  and.  around  each  plant. 
After  you  have  gone  over  the  patch 
take  an  old  broom  and  sweep  the  fer- 
tilizer off  of  each  plant,  being  careful 
not  to  tear  the  foliage  or  loosen  the 
plants.  Now  plow  the  patch  and  then 
hoe  the  fertilizer  in.  After  the  first 
few  showers  you  will  be  able  to  see 
the  results  of  your  good  work.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  no  further  application 
cr  fertilizer  will  be  needed  until  Au- 
gust, unless  the  soil  is  .very  poor.  If 
it  is,  may  be  well  to  scatter  fertilizer 
over  that  part  of  the  ground  in  which 
it  is,  it  may  be  well  to  scatter  fertilizer 
should  set,  the  amount  depending  up- 
on the  needs  of  the  soil;  300  pounds 
per  acre,  for  example. 

As  the  strawberry  produces  plants 
during  the  summer,  forms  fruit  buds 
in  the  fall,  remains  dormant  during 
the  winter,  and  produces  fruit  during 
the  following  summer,  the  important 
consideration  with  the  grower  is  to 
enable  the  plants  to  make  large, 
strong,  healthy  crowns.  This  is  the 
critical  period  with  the  strawberry, 
for  upon  the  crown  development  de- 
pends the  resulting  crop.  So  about 
the  first  week  in  August  a high  grade 
fertilizer  analyzing  as  above,  should 
be  scattered  over  and  around  the 
plants  in  the  matted  row,  at  the  rate 
of  700  pounds  per  acre,  being  careful 
that  the  foliage  is  perfectly  dry  and 
sweeping  the  fertilizer  off  as  directed 
above.  Do  not  neglect  this,  as  potash 
is  caustic  and  may  injure  the  foliage 
after  a heavy  dew  or  light  shower. 
Cultivate  immediately  after  and  hoe 
the  fertilizer  in  with  a three-cornered 
hoe  as  well  as  you  can.  This  will 
make  fine,  large,  lusty  crowns.  Keep 
an  eye  on  the  patch  after  this  and  no- 
tice how  nobly  the  plants  will  stand 
up,  what  fine  crowns  they  will  devel- 
op and  in  what  handsome  shape  the 
patch  will  pass  into  winter  quarters. 

Lastly,  just  prior  to  mulching,  give 
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Write  for  An  Actual  Sample  of  f 
Page  Fence— FREE! 


Let  us  send  you  an  actual  sample  of  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  and 
our  valuable  Quarter  Centennial  Catalog  Free.  See  the  real  Page 
WTire!  Examine  the  method  of  weaving  the  wonderful  Page  Knot— 
the  Knot  that  can’t  come  off!  Study  the  many  styles  of  Page  Fence 
and  the  Panorama  of  Pictures  showing  extreme  tests  which  this 
splendid  fence  withstands.  Read  how,  in  our  great  mills  and  fac- 
tories, we  put  elasticity,  tensile  strength  and  durability  into  High- 
Carbon,  Basic  Open  Hearth  Steel  Wire.  Learn  what  this  means 
in  economy. 


PAGE 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

The  Fence  of  Giant  Strength 


The  steel  from  which  Page  Fence  is  made  is  SO  per  cent  stronger 
than  common  Bessemer  Wire,  and  the  galvanizing  is  50  per  cent 
heavier.  Page  Fence  saves  posts,  nails,  staples  and  labor, 
because  its  stiff,  strong,  coiled  spring,  horizontal  wires 
support  themselves  over  a long  span.  The  actual 


saving  is  50  or  more  posts  every  100  rods. 

Page  Fence  adapts  itself  to  hilly  or  uneven 
ground.  Holds  stock  securely,  protects  crops 
and  saves  time,  worry  and  repairs. 

Specified  by  U.  S.  Government  as  standard 
of  quality.  A’pproved  by  a million  farmers. 

“Show  Me”  Coupon  Brings 
Sample  and  Catalog  Free 

Fill  out  and  send  the  "Show  Me”  Cou- 
pon for  Free  Sample  of  Page  Fence 
and  Quarter  Centennial  Catalog. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 

Box  226V  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


“Show  Me” 
a Sample  of 
Page  Fence  FREE 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE 
FENCE  CO. 

Box  226V  Adrian,  Mich, 

Please  send  Free  Sample  of 
Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  and 


Name . 


Town. 


Catalog.  I own acres 

and  am  interested  in 

| [stock  [ |Hay  [ | Fruit 

UjGrain  CJ  Poultry 

(Put  check  mark  in  proper  squares.) 


R.F.D.. 


the  patch  another  application  of  the 
same  kind  of  fertilizer,  in  the  same 
manner,  at  the  rate  of  300  pounds  per 
acre.  Now  put  on  the  mulch,  which 
in  this  latitude  should  be  done  about 
Thanksgiving. 

C.  W.  HAMPEL. 

Greenville,  Indiana. 

Sjj2,  >sj£ 

We  may  not  yet  be  ready  to  ac- 
cent the  single  spray  treatment  for 
the  codling  mofch,  but  it's  the  first 
spraying  that  hits  them  hardest.  Do 
a thorough  job  when  about  80  per 
cent  of  the  blossoms  have  fallen. 


M4C.  a Rod 

for  24-inch  Hog 
Fence.  Send  for 
catalog  showing 
many  styles.  Save 
freight  by  buying 
nearer  home. 

The  Ottawa  Mfg.  Co. 
King  St., 

Ottawa,  - Kansas. 


Ornamental  Fence 


Cheaper  than  wood  for 
Lawns,  Churches,  Cem- 
eteries, Public  Grounds.  Also  Wrought  Iron  Fence.  Catalogue 

free.  Write  for  Special  Offer.  " 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO.,  Box  180  Decatur,  Ind. 


ELBERTA 
Peach  Trees 


Large  Stock  of  Cherry 
European  Plum 
Pear  and  Russian 
Golden  Willow 

SEEDLINGS 

Honey  Locust,  Osage  Orange, 
Pure  CATALPA  SPECIOSA 

Flowering  Shrubs  and  Evergreens 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


LAKE,  MINN. 

Fruit-Grower  to  my  neighbor,  John 
Jones.  He  will  certainly  subscribe, 
after  he  reads  the  spraying  articles.” 
We  are  always  glad  to  send  sample 
copies  to  persons  who  are  interested 
and  urge  our  readers  to  send  us  names 
of  such  persons.  Then  we  want  them 
to  go  around  to  see  these  neighbors, 
after  they  have  received  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  and  personally  urge  them  to 
subscribe.  Personal  work  of  this 
kind  will  tell.  Do  this  for  us.  We 
will  do  as  much  for  you. 


And  100  other  varieties.  Largest  ex- 
clusive peach  tree  nursery  in  the  world. 
Stock  true  to  name,  budded  from  bearing 
trees.  Prices  baled  or  boxed.  Cash  with 
order,  per  100  trees,  1 to  2 feet.  $3.00  2 

to  3 feet,  $4.00;  3 to  4 feet,  $5.00;  4 ;o  5 
feet,  $6.00;  5 to  7 feet,  $8.00.  Juneouds 
same  price.  Half  cent  less  per  tree  n 
1000  lots.  These  are  special  prices  .o 
planters. 

FLETCHER  & HARRISON  NURSERIES 
CLEVELAND,  TENN. 


GOOD  TREES  CHEAP 

Apple  and  Cherry  $6  per  100  and  up.  A full  line  of  other 
stock.  Good  stock  and  low  prices.  Thousands  of  pleased 
customers  last  year  in  nearly  every  state.  Catalogue  free 
FREMONT  NURSERY  Fremont,  Ohio' 


EVERGREENS 

20!) Norway  Spruce  3 to  6 in..  Si;  100  Arbor 
Vitae,  3 to  6 in..  $1.  Prepaid  by  mail.  Many 
other  Si  bargains.  Larger  trees  by  express 
or  freight  very  cheap.  Sixteen  different 
kinds.  Price  List  free. 

HARVARD  NURSERY.  Box  R,  Harvard,  111. 


RASPBERRY  FIELD  OF  A.  W.  RICHARDSON,  HOWARD 


open  up  in  fine  condition,  and  buyers 
are  readily  attracted. 

As  stated  in  the  April  Fruit- 
Grower — which  also  gave  my  method 
of  growing  the  raspberry — I firmly 
believe  in  winter  protection,  by  cov- 
ering the  plants  with  earth  and  plow- 
ing them  under  in  the  fall,  thus  pro- 
tecting the  canes  during  the  winter 
and  preventing  their  killing  back. 
This  operation  pays  for  itself  over 
and  over  again,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  there  is  a large  increase  in  yield 
the  following  season  where  plants 
are  protected  in  this  way.  Mostly 
every  cane  will  have  its  full  load  of 
fruit,  clear  to  the  end  of  the  laterals. 
I figure  that  by  covering  the  canes  I 
am  simply  insuring  my  crop  against 
failure  the  following  season,  and  this 
method  leaves  the  soil  in  finest  possi- 
ble state  of  tilth  for  the  following 
spring. 

During  the  past  season  I made  an- 


picking  the  fruit,  and  do  not  permit 
over-ripe  or  sandy  fruit,  leaves  or 
stems  to  enter  the  boxes.  Have  the 
boxes  honestly  filled. 

Fifth — Fill  all  orders  promptly 
when  possible,  or  notify  consignee 
the  cause  of  delay. 

By  following  the  foregoing  simple 
directions  one  can  build  up  a profit- 
able business  in  growing  raspberries, 
and  find,  as  I do  here,  an  unlimited 
demand  for  this  king  of  all  small 
fruits.  A.  W.  RICHARDSON. 

Howard  Lake,  Minn. 

The  Fruit-Grower’s  Friends. 

Never  before  has  The  Fruit-Grower 
received  so  many  good  letters  from  its 
subscribers  as  we  are  getting  this 
season.  Members  of  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er Family  are  not  only  telling  us  how 
they  appreciate  our  paper,  but  they 
are  showing  us  by  sending  in  a lot 


FREE  to  all  who  mention  this  advertisement. 


“ Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow  ” 


A Booklet  describing  a full  list  of  varieties  with  prices,  also  Instructions  for  Planting 
and  Culture  of  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Currant,  Gooseberry  and  Grape 
Plants,  also  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  Roots. 

All  stock  Warranted  First-Class  and  'i'rue-to-Nnme  or  money  refunded. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERIES,  Box  9.  Bridgman,  Mich. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER, 


JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 


Yearly  Page  10 1 


Raspberries  That  Pay  Well 


My  returns  last  season  were  $000 
net  from  two  acres  of  raspberry 
plants  four  years  old  and  three  acres 
of  one-year  plants — and  yet  there  are 
those  who  claim  they  cannot  grow 
raspberries  profitably.  My  plants 
were  of  the  Shippers’  Pride  Variety, 
and  they  are  grown  among  my  young 
apple  trees,  which  are  now  six  years 
old.  The  raspberry  plants  are  set 
three  by  six  feet,  and  I find  this 
method  of  growing  them  very  satis- 
factory, indeed.  Prices  for  the  fruit 
were  about  as  usual,  ranging  from 
$2.25  to  $2.50  per  crate  of  twenty- 
four  pints,  and  an  unlimited  demand 
took  all  the  fruit  I could  sell. 

Some  persons  say  they  cannot  make 
raspberries  pay.  As  I stated  before, 
through  the  columns  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  I have  been  growing  rasp- 
berries for  twelve  years  and  have  ex- 
perimented with  almost  a'l  varieties. 
Like  many  others,  I had  rather  un- 
satisfactory experience  until  by  acci- 
dent 1 ran  across  the  Shippers'  Pride 
variety.  Up  to  the  time  1 found  this 
variety,  I had  found  great  difficulty  in 
getting  my  fruit  to  the  retailer  in 
good  condition,  particularly  where  the 
fruit  had  to  be  shipped  by  train.  Ev- 
eryone who  grows  red  raspberries 
knows  that  this  fruit  is  most  easily  in- 
jured in  picking  and  handling,  and  I 
believe  the  chief  cause  of  failure  on 
the  part  of  many  persons  is  in  grow- 
ing varieties  that  cannot  be  picked 
until  they  are  fully  ripe,  and  then  they 
are  not  in  fit  condition  for  shipping. 

I now  grow  Shippers’  Pride  quite 
extensively,  and  find  that  it  can  be 
picked  before  the  fruit  is  dead  ripe, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  berries  will 
have  the  bright  red  color  which  is 
necessary  to  attract  the  eye.  This 
berry  parts  from  the  stem  quite  easily, 
so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  crush 
the  fruit  in  picking.  This  berry 
will  carry  to  market  well,  and  will 


other  discovery  which  I will  give  for 
benefit  of  Fruit-Grower  readers.  It 
is  this: 

After  laying  down  the  canes  and 
plowing  a furrow  up  to  and  over  the 
rows,  we  hauled  well-rotted  manure 
and  spread  between  the  rows  in  the 
space  opened  up  by  plowing  out  the 
two  furrows.  This  puts  a trench  full 
of  manure,  and  the  first  operation  in 
spring  is  to  plow  back  the  furrows, 
throwing  the  soil  over  this  manure. 
1 start  as  close  as  advisable  to  the 
row,  and  completely  cover  the  ma- 
nure, so  that  it  does  not  interfere 
with  cultivation.  When  the  manure 
is  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
as  in  former  years,  it  always  inter- 
fered with  cultivation  somewhat,  de- 
pending on  the  class  of  manure  and 
the  quantity  applied.  My  plants  are 
set  three  by  six  feet,  and  I always 
start  cultivating  crossways  first,  and 
first  remove  as  much  of  the  ridge  as 
possible. 

This  method  of  applying  the  ma- 
nure has  worked  very  satisfactorily, 
and  the  growth  of  the  plants  has  been 
as  good  as  could  be  desired.  One 
who  will  try  this  plan  will  be  pleased 
with  results. 

My  success  in  growing  raspberries 
is  attributable  to  the  following  opera- 
tions: 

First — Always  plant  and  keep  in 
hills  3 by  6 feet. 

Second — Practice  persistent  cultiva- 
tion in  the  early  growing  season  and 
after  each  day’s  picking,  thus  pre- 
serving the  dust  mulch  to  retain  mois- 
ture. 

Third — Nipping  back  of  all  young 
canes  when  they  are  18  to  20  inches 
high,  which  must  be  done  several 
limes,  as  not  all  of  the  canes  will 
reach  this  height  at  the  same  time. 
This  will  necessitate  going  over  the 
field  several  times  during  the  season. 

Fourth — Exercise  great  care  in 


S.rees 

Nursery  to  Orchard 

-I  Good,  strong,  thrifty  trees;  get-up-and-do-things  trees. 

Quick  bearing  and  true-bearing  trees;  these  are  the  kind 
you  want  for  your  orchard,  and  the  kind  you  will  get  if  you 
purchase  them  from  Northwestern  Nursery. 

We  are  nurserymen  of  experience — have  been  growing  trees  for 
planting  in  the  great  Central  West  for  years.  We  know  the  troubles 
many  of  your  friends  have  had  with  fruit  trees  brought  from  dis- 
tant and  unknown  nurseries,  that  proved  untrue  to  name. 

Northwestern”  Trees  are  Iowa-Grown 
and  are  Always  True  to  Name 

“Iowa-Grown”  is  your  assurance  that  they  are  healthy  and  strong  as 
trees  should  be  — with  firm,  well-seasoned  wood  and  plenty  of  fibrous  roots. 

‘‘True  to  Name”  is  a guarantee  that  not  every  nurseryman  can  truth- 
fully  make,  but  we  say  it  of  “Northwestern”  trees,  and  it’s  true.  Our 
trees  are  tested  and  watched  while  growing  and  bearing 
and  you  can  rely  on  them  as  exactly  what  we  represent  ’ 
them  to  be.  We  send  out  no  other  kind. 

We  specialize  on  other  things  besides  fruit  trees  — Decid- 
uous and  Evergreen  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Bushes, 

Climbing  Plants,  Roses,  etc.,  — everything  you 
need  for  service  and  beauty  in  your  grounds. 

Write  and  ask  for  “Iowa-Grown  Fruits  and 
Flowers,”  our  handsomely  illustrated  book 
telling  about  the  trees  and  plants  we  sell.  It 
will  help  you  to  make  a selection  — it’s  free. 

NORTHWESTERN  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  178D,  BOONE,  IOWA 


"RTT  CT  Varieties  only 

U A of  Fruit  Trees,  Fruit 

Plants,  Ornamentals,  etc.  are  described  in  our  new 
illustrated  catalogue.  Thirty  years  actual  experience 
in  testing  varieties  enables ^ r ^ 
us  to  offer  the  kinds  that  are  l-£  1^ 

Prices  Moderate:  ^ ^ 

Apples,  9 cents  and  up;  Peaches,  8 cents;  Cherries, 
10  cents;  Strawberries,  $2  75  per  1000;  Concord 
U | • Tj  Grapes,  $18.00  per  1000,  etc. 

HOlSinger  r>rOS.  Catalogue  describing  these 
ROSEDALE  s:  KANSAS  varieties  FREE  on  request. 
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of  new  subscribers.  Every 
receive  a great  many  letter 
something  like  this: 

“Please  send  a copy  of  the  January 


day  we 
reading 
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Heeling  in  Strawberry  Plants. 

The  time  to  set  strawberry  plants 
wil1  soon*  be  here,  and  the  receiving 
ind  setting*  will  be  a busy  time  with 
all  especially  those  who  are  setting 
largely  Sc  the  question  as  how  best 
tc  proceed  for  best  results,  what  to 
dc  with  plants)  on  receiving  them,  is 
quite  an  important*  thing*  to  insure 
then  living  and  growing  and  guard 
against  loss  before  setting  1 read 
the  advice  of  others  and  the  several 
directions  of  each,  the  majority  of 
whom  say,  “on  receiving,  open  the 
bc>  or  basket  cut  the  bands  around 
the*  25-plant  bunched  open,  shake  the 
bunch  to  separate  the  plants,  make  | 
a small  trench  and  heel  them  down, 
scat lermg  them  loosely  ill  the  rows, 
covering  the  roots  with  soil,  watering 
them  slightly,  etc." 

I have  tried  this  method  several 
times  and  find  some  objections  to  it. 
Hoi  sunshine,  high  winds  and  heavy 
rain,  ail  tend  to  damage  the  plants  if 
they  have  to  remain  a considerable 
time  before  you  can  set  them. 

I have  found  the  following  way  to 
give  best  results:  1 have  a cellar 

(cave)  with  earth  floor,  and  on  re- 
ceiving the  plants  I open  and  immedi- 
ately cut  the  bands,  shake  the  bunch 
to  open  it  up.  I sprinkle  the  floor 
well  with  a watering  pot,  set  the 
plants  in  a row  on  the  floor,  covering 
the  roots  with  earth,  then  set  another 
row  in  same  \\  ay  close  up  to  the  first, 
cover  roots  with  earth  and  so  on  to 
the  finish,  using  laths  set  on  edge  to 
keep  varieties  separate.  I sprinkle 
them  from  watering  pot  slightly  about 
every  four  days,  not  to  wet  them 
too  much,  but  just  enough  to  keep 
them  well  moistened. 

In  this  manner  I find  several  ad- 
vantages over  any  other.  For  in- 
stance, the  plants  are  in  shade,  thus 
protecting  them  from  hot  sun,  as  welll 
as  from  wind  and  heavy  rain,  all  of 
which  often  damage  them  if  heeled 
out  in  the  open.  And  again,  if  you 
are  not  ready  to  set  them  on  receiv- 
ing, they  can  remain  for  a considera- 
ble time.  They  commence  to  grow, 
thus  treated,  right  away,  when  set; 
and  will  grow  in  the  cellar  if  left  any 
length  of  time  and  they  come  out  alive 
and  in  good  condition  for  outdoor, 
and  plants  that  are  dead  can  be  culled 
out.  It  gives  more  time  for  delays 
to  set,  should  you  not  have  your 
grounds  ready,  or  be  hindered,  by 
hard  rains  making  the  ground  too 
wet  to  proceed.  I have  kept  plants 
thus  for  four  weeks  or  more  without 
the  least  damage,  except  sometimes 
slightly  bleached. 

Another  thing,  many  advise,  from 
whom  I differ,  that  the  grounds  be 
prepared  and  ready  for  setting  before 
receiving  the  plants.  While  in  the  main 
have  the  grounds  prepared  is  right, 
plow  and  harrow  just  before  setting, 
and  set  in  the  loose  soil.  It  can’t 
be  too  loose  and  should  hard  rains 
come  and  beat  it  down  I wait  till  dry 
enough,  then  harrow  again.  My  idea 
is  always  to  have  fresh,  loose  ground 
to  set  in,  and  by  heeling  in  cellar  you 
are  never  hurried  with  the  work  to 
save  the  plants  from  damage. 

J.  L.  MARSHALL, 

Lexington,  Mo. 

Firm  Soil  For  Strawberries. 

Forty  years  ago  this  spring  I 
planted  an  acre  of  strawberries  in  an 
old  blue  grass  pasture  that  was 
plowed  the  fall  before.  The  sod  was 
so  tough  that  there  was  a hollow 
place  under  each  furrow,  which  the 
harrowing  only  partially  filled  up. 
Even  a season’s  cultivation  and  hoeing 
failed  to  make  the  whole  bed  solid. 
A year  later  I wanted  several  thou- 
sand plants  to  set  where  they  were 
to  be  grown  in  hills.  This  was  aft- 
er the  blossoms  appeared.  I found  a 
good  many  blanks  over  the  field  and 
decided  to  use  them  instead  of  those 
that'  would  bear  a crop.  In  taking  up 
these  plants  I found  that  every  one 
grew  over  a hollow  place.  The  new 
bed  was  filled  with  these  barren 
plants,  but  everyone  fruited  well  the 
next  season. 

Since  then  I have  learned  over  and 
over  that  plants  grown  on  loose  soil 
ai  e apt  to  make  few  dr  no  fruit  buds. 


-r 


AreYoua“Today”Man? 

IF  you  are,  send  to-day  for  our  free  strawberry  text  book.  It  is  called 
“Great  Crops  of  Strawberries  and  How  to  Grow  Them”  and  consists  of 
64  pages  crowded  full  of  common-sense,  easy-to-understand  information, 
with  more  than  100  practical  illustrations  showing  just  how  to  do  every 
detail  of  the  work  from  the  setting  of  the  plants  up  to  and  including  the 
picking  and  marketing  of  the  berries.  It  will  open  your  eyes  to  some  facts 
concerning  strawberry  growing.  You  will  be  surprised  when  you  read  in 
the  book  what  growers  are  realizing  from  one  acre  of  strawberries.  Those 
very  growers  tell  in  their  own  language  that  they  owe  their  big  success  to 
Kellogg's  Thoroughbred  plants  and  the  Kellogg  methods.  These  letters 

will  prove  to  you  that  the  Kellogg  way  is  the  right  way,  and  you  know  as  well  as  we  do  that  the  right  way  is 
always  the  easiest  and  most  profitable  way. 


DIGGING  THE  FAMOUS  THOROUGHBRED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ON  THE  KELLOGG  FARMS  AT  THREE  RIVERS,  MICH. 

f*> 

Kellogg’s  Freshly  Dug,  Carefully  Packed,  Pure-Bred  Strawberry  Plants,  Rushed 
From  Our  Farm  Direct  to  Yours,  Insure  Big  Crops  of  Big  Red  Berries 


Bunch  of  Kellogg  Thoroughbreds 
Ready  for  Packing 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  SAID:  “If  you  want  something  done  well,  get  a busy 

man  to  do  it.”  We  are  the  busiest  strawberry-plant  growers  in  America,  but  are 
not  too  busy  to  give  your  order  for  plants  our  personal  attention.  Whether  your  order 
amounts  to  $1.00  or  $1,000.00,  we  want  it,  and  we  want  it  TODAY.  Hundreds  of 
berry  growers  were  disappointed  in  not  getting  Kellogg  plants  last  year  simply  be- 
cause they  withheld  their  order  until  tomorrow. 

We  Now  Employ  300  Men  and  Women 

SOON  after  this  paper  reaches  you  we  will  have  more  than  300  men  and  women 
digging,  counting,  packing  and  shipping  the  healthiest,  purest  and  most  vigorous 
strawberry  plants  that  ever  grew.  Thirty  trained  clerks  and  stenographers  will  be  in 
the  office  taking  care  of  the  orders  and  correspondence.  AMERICA’S  GREATEST 
STRAWBERRY  EXPERT  will  answer  the  letters  asking  for  special  advice.  Our  25 
years’  experience  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Write  for  our  free  book  today,  then  when 
you  want  strawberry  plants  of  the  highest  fruiting  quality  you  will  know  where  to  get 
them  and  will  have  54  of  the  best  money-making  varieties  ever  produced  to  pick  from. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO.,  Box  305,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 
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So  I always  advise  people  to  harrow 
the  soil  for  strawberries  until  every 
square  foot  has  been  tramped,  or  else 
use  a heavy  roller.  For  several  years 
we  discontinued  plowing  for  strawber- 
ries altogether,  simply  disking  the 
land.  We  finally  went  back  to  plow- 
ing again,  because  it  was  such  hard 
work  to  dig  plants — and  most  of  ours 
are  dug. 

Mr.  John  F.  Beaver,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  has  long  been  called  the  best 
amateur  strawberry  grower  in  the 
state,  and  he  never  stirs  the  soil  but 
a few  inches  when  he  plants  in  the 
summer  and  fall. 

Mr.  Goldsborough,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  who  has  beaten  all  records  with 
four-ounce  berries,  grows  them  on 
hard  soil  with  a few  inches  loose  on 
top. 

Mr.  Rivers,  of  England,  was  won- 
derfully successful  in  forcing  straw- 
berries, and  his  method  was  to  fill 
six-inch  pots  with  soil,  ramming  it 
from  bottom  to  top.  The  runner  was 
placed  on  this  hard  soil  and,  with  a 
stone  back  of  the  node,  was  compelled 
to  root  there. 

M.  CRAWFORD, 

Cuyahoga  Falls. 


m SUPERLATIVE  RASPBERRY-A  WONDER 


The  Superlative  Red  Raspberry  was  introduced  in 
England  bv  a Mr.  Barnhart.  The  writer  imported 

5.000  plants  in  1907  for  trial.  They  proved  so  far 
superior  to  existing  kinds  that  in  1908  he  imported 

10.000  more  plants.  These  he  sold  for  50c  each, 
and  not  enough  to  go  around.  In  1909  he  imported 

10,000  more,  besides  his  own  growing,  and  sold  all 
in  five  weeks,  and  could  have  sold  100,000,  if  he 
had  them.  We  are  now  growing  our  own  plants. 
The  Superlative  is  a strong,  upright  grower.  The 
fruit  stands  upright  and  does  not  hang  down  like 
other  raspberries.  It  is  a continual  cropper  from 
spring  to  fall.  When  the  fruiting  canes  are  heavy 
in  fruit,  another  cane  or  more  is  in  process  of 
growing,  to  fruit  as  soon  as  the  early  cane  is 
through  fruiting,  and  so  continues  through  the  sea- 
son. Each  fruiting  cane  with  us  has  . as  many  as 
400  to  500  berries  to  the  cane.  It  is  best  not  to 
leave  more  than  four  canes  to  the  hill.  It  does  best 
in  hills  four  feet  each  way,  and  in  June  of  each  sea- 
son, to  mulch  heavily  with  stable  manure,  leaves  or 
old  straw.  This  gives  the  plants  the  steady  mois- 
ture all  summer  that  all  berries  like.  The  new 
canes  should  be  pinched  when  four  feet  high.  The 
canes  of  the  Superlative  are  very  stiff  and  need  no 
support.  They  grow  from  five  to  six  feet  high. 

like  a rich  loam  with"  plenty  of  drainage. 
The  berrv  of  the  Superlative  is  a rich  velvety  crim- 
son in  color:  the  berry  is  pointed,  1 to  1 14  inch  long 
and  % of  an  inch  diameter.  The  Superlative  is  the  largest  Raspberry  we  have  ever 
seen.  The  berry  is  solid,  with  small  core,  and  c>an  be  shipped  in  quart  baskets.  It 
is  the  best  canning  berry  we  know  of;  of  a rich,  sweet  flavor,  and  will  give  double 
the  amount  of  berries  to  the  acre  that  the  old  Cuthbert  produces.  It’s  a commercial 
berry  and  a money  maker.  Send  today  for  our  catalogue.  It’s  free. 


BERRYDALE  EXPERIMENT  GARDENS,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 


Reliable  Commission  Merchants 


COYNE  BROTHERS 
Handle  All  Kinds  Fruit  and  Produce 
160  South  Water  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


YUILLE-MILLER  CO. 
Receivers  all  kinds  fruit  and  produce. 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Strawberries  in  Oklahoma 


1 have  been  growing  strawberries 
in  Norther*  Oklahoma  for  fifteen 
years  ano  if  I can  give  any  of  my  ex- 
perience which  will  be  helpful  to  oth- 
ers I shal.  gladly  do  so  Many  farm- 
er! have  the  idea  that  nc  one  but  an 
exper'  can  grow  strawberries,  but 
ihaf  is  a mistake,  for  anyone  who  can 
successfully  tend  a garden  can  grow 
s*  taw-berries  Strawberry  plants  are 
as  easily  transplanted  as  tomato 
plants,  and  are  no  more  trouble  to 
care  foi  And  the  yield  of  strawber- 
ries is  enormous,  when  plants  have 
haci  proper  care. 

An  ordinary  family  can  have  all 
tht  fruit  it  needs  from  a patch  con- 
taining foui  square  rods,  or  one- 
fort'eth  ot  an  acre;  this  patch  should 
y’elo  four  or  five  quarts  a day  for  at 
ltasv  twenty  days.  Planting  in  rows 
icur  fee'  apart,  with  plants  two  feet 
apart  in  rows,  will  require  about  200 
plants.  Some  may  say  that  a yield 
of  fifty  quarts  to  the  square  rod  is 
too  much  to  expect.  This  is  a good 
yield,  it  is  true,  but  I have  grown 
strawberry  plants  which  produced 
twice  that  yield.  The  plants  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration  had 
no  special  care,  yet  they  produced 
double  the  yield  referred  to. 

Four  rows  twenty  rods  long  were 
planted,  the  rows  being  four  feet 
apart,  consequently  there  was  just 
twenty  square  rods  in  the  patch,  or 


course,  this  is  rather  slow  work,  yet 
I can  complete  two  rods  per  hour, 
and  the  extra  number  of  berries  and 
the  improved  quality  certainly  justi- 
fied the  extra  labor. 

This  mulching  with  soil  has  several 
advantages.  First,  it  protects  the 
plants  from  the  hot  sun  and  drouth, 
which  we  usually  have  during  Sep- 
tember and  part  of  October.  It  pro- 
tects them  from  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing in  winter,  and  it  protects  them 
from  the  heavy  rains  in  early  spring. 
The  hilling  up  makes  a ditch  between 
the  rows,  affording  perfect  drainage. 
The  covering  helps  to  hold  moisture 
during  a drouth,  and  retards  the  early 
starting  of  fruit  stems  in  the  spring, 
thus  protecting  them  from  injury  by 
late  frosts.  /\nd  last,  but  not  least, 
this  method  places  all  the  top  soil 
over  and  around  the  roots  of  the  ber- 
ries just  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good,  right  where  it  is  needed  to 
make  big,  red  merries,  and  it  will  do 
it,  too. 

I have  never  failed  to  have  a good 
yield  of  fine  berries  by  practicing 
this  method.  ...  number  of  times  I 
have  hilled  up  part  of  the  plants,  to 
make  a test,  and  in  every  instance, 
not  only  was  the  yield  greater,  but 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  was  better.  I 
have  not  kept  the  records  of  such 
tests,  but  I am  satisfied  I gain  at 
least  20  per  cent  in  yield.  This  plan 


AROMA  STRAWBERRIES 

These  plants’  produced  fruit  at  rate  of  eighty  quarts  per  square  rod  In  twenty-one  pickings, 


one-eighth  of  an  acre.  Those  four 
rows  produced  1.600  boxes  of  extra 
choice  berries,  which  sold  for  $3.60 
per  crate,  or  15  cents  a box,  bringing 
ne  $240 — a very  good  showing  for  an 
eighth  of  an  acre. 

Perhaps  if  I had  a larger  acreage 
returns  would  not  have  been  so  great, 
for  one  can  always  get  a larger  yield 
proportionately,  from  a small  acreage. 

The  plants  were  of  my  own  grow- 
ing, and  I planted  them  the  same  day 
they  were  dug.  I always  set  straw- 
berries here  as  soon  after  the  first 
day  of  April  as  possible.  April  is  the 
only  month  in  which  to  set  strawber- 
ries in  this  country.  The  ground  was 
good  second-bottom,  comparatively 
new;  it  had  been  plowed  the  previous 
fall,  but  had  not  been  harrowed  down 
until  the  day  it  was  to  be  planted. 
This  ground  had  never  been  manured, 
but  was  good  enough  to  grow  60  to 
75  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  with 
proper  care. 

The  plants  were  cultivated  with  a 
five-tooth  cultivator,  just  as  I would 
tend  cabbage,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  or 
any  other  crop.  I went  over  the  patch 
very  carefully  every  week,  weeds  or 
no  weeds.  Strawberry  plants  re- 
spond to  cultivation,  and  one  should 
not  wait  upon  the  weeds. 

This  cultivation  was  continued  until 
about  the  first  of  September,  and  then 
we  took  a large  mortar  hoe  and  drew 
the  loose  soil  from  the  center  to  the 
edge  of  the  row,  up  on  the  berries, 
covering  every  crown  about  one  and 
a halt  inches  deep.  We  held  the  plants 
with  one  hand  and  pushed  the  soil 
around  them  with  the  other.  Of 


works  well  in  this  part  of  the  South- 
west, but  I am  unable  to  say  what 
would  be  the  result  elsewhere. 

In  varieties,  I have  never  found 
anything  better  than  Excelsior,  Dun- 
tap,  Aroma  and  Gandy.  These  four 
are  all  good  ones,  and  I have  also 
raised  good  crops  of  Parker  Earle, 
Bubach  and  Jessie. 

I have  never  grown  strawberries 
on  a large  scale,  for  the  reason  that 
1 have  lived  on  an  Indian  reservation, 
and  have  been  compelled  to  lease  my 
land.  Now,  however,  I have  pur- 
chased eight  and  a half  acres,  and  will 
try  to  demonstrate  that  a man  can 
make  a good  income  on  a tract  of  this 
size.  I shall  plant  five  acres  of  small 
fruits  this  spring,  and  devote  the  re- 
mainder to  garden  and  ornamental 
nursery.  E.  E.  CRAWFORD. 

Dewey,  Okla. 

■Sj£ 

Strawberry  Gossip. 

How  to  Get  and  Keep  Good  Pick- 
ers— First,  employ  local  or  home  pick- 
ers, as  far  as  possible.  Neighbors’ 
children  will  take  more  interest  in 
your  work  and  be  glad  to  save  your 
fruit  for  you.  Second,  treat  your 
pickers  fairly  and  kindly,  and  they 
will  come  back  next  year.  Third, 
Doa’t  take  on  too  many  pickers  for 
the  sake  of  giving  some  transient  a 
job.  Give  your  regular  pickers  all 
there  is  in  the  job,  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble. Too  many  pickers  make  short 
hours  for  all,  and  is  discouraging  to 
the  regular  force. 

Early  Planting — The  matter  of  early 
setting  of  the  new  berry  field  is  very 
important,  and  hardly  too  much  can 


5PRAYINC 
NET  BIGGEST  RETURNS 


ECONOMICAL  — THOROUGH  — RAPID 

SPRAYING  is  absolutely  essential.  You  must  control  plant  diseases  and 
insect  pests  to  get  the  most  from  your  field  crops  and  fruit  trees.  There  is  no 
argument  on  that  point.  But  get  the  right  spraying  outfit— to  do  the  work 
right,  at  the  least  expense,  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  with  the  least  work. 
One  of  the  Famous  spraying  outfits  meets  your  needs  exactly — no  matter  what  style 
or  size  you  want.  The  outfits  are  complete — engine,  pump  and  all  accessories, 
mounted  on  skids  or  trucks.  You  can 

Use  the  Engine  for  Other  Work 

An  I H C spraying  outfit  is  a year- ’round  money-maker.  You  can  easily 
detach  your  1 or  2-horse-power  engine  and  use  it  to  operate  any  machine  you 
have  on  the  farm — grinder,  washing  machine,  saw,  separator,  churn,  pump,  etc. 
You  know  the  reputation  of  IHC  engines  for  simplicity,  economy,  dependa- 
bility. They  are  making  big  money  for  thousands  of  farmers,  gardeners  and 
fruit-growers  everywhere— and  the  fact  that  you  can  use  your  IHC  engine  for 
any  purpose  beside  spraying,  makes  it  invaluable  to  you. 

Don’t  tie  your  money  up  in  an  outfit  that  can  be  used  only  for  spraying  pur- 
poses. Investigate  the  IHC  line.  We  furnish  blue  prints  so  you  may  build 
your  own  spray  wagon,  tank,  etc.  Our  valuable  spraying  book  will  interest  you 
immensely.  Let  us  send  you  a copy  or  get  one  from  our  local  agent — with  full 
particulars  about  the  IHC  line  of  Famous  spraying  outfits. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  USA 


OUTFITS 


IHC  „ 

famous 


Greatest  Little  Engine 

Smm  A W Clamps  to  Any  Pump 

in  S\  menca  m by  Foui*  Simple  Nuts 


This  wonderful  portable  Farm  Pump  Engine  meets  the  widespread  demand  for  cheap 
' has  stood  the  test  of  the  most  severe  winter  and  the  hottest 
_tiv<mtiofl,  yet  so  far  has  its  fame  extended  that  already  it 
outh  Africa  and  other  distant  lands.  It  cannot  freeze  or  over- 


end  dependable  farm  power, 
* i years.  It's  a 
* Labrador,  in 
farmers  say  it 

No  Belts  I 


summer  in  years.  It's  a new  Itivei 
is  in  use  in  Labrador,  in  South  Africa  a; 
heat,  and  farmers  say  it 4 can  t be  beat!' 


_ _ Power*  Plant / 

Of  Post * I No  Towet*  1 


FULLER  & JOHNSON 

Farm  Pump  Engine 


L11 

fr< 


? tffiter  Supply  systems, 
i engine  hi 


PvMPfi  80G  to  1,000  Gallons  PEft  HOUR! 

This  engine  is  absolutely  stipf^me  among  engines  designed  foi  r «- 

provides  an  abiiUd- 


jL’nis  engine  is  absoiui 

iiig.  Fits  any  standard  pump.  Works  in  any  ^ 

dnee  of  pure,  fresh  Wafei*  for  stock  or  domest,^ 

KtinS  All  Sorts  of  Light  Machinery.  The  engine  has  a 4-inch 
alley  for  running  hand-power  machinery.  It  can  be  quickly  detached 
•om  pump  and  carried  wherever  needed. 

Fuller  & Johnson  High-Powered  Engines.  These  mighty  en- 
gines are  the  supreme  achievement  in  gasoline  engineering.  Built  in 
sizes  from  3 to  18  H.  P.,  inclusive— for  stationary  or  portable  work. 
“Open  Water  Jacket**  type— non-freezing:  and  trouble-proof.  Most 
easily  managed  engines  in  the  world. 

How  to  Get  a Fuller  & Johnson  Engine.  Write  for  Free  Engine 
Book  and  name  of  nearest  Fuller  & Johnson  Engine  Dealer.  Do  it  nowl 
DEALERS— Write  for  the  Agrency!  Only  one  dealer  appointed  in  • 
town.  Act  quickly  or  you  will  miss  a great  opportunity.  Address  at  once— 


Pat.  June  15*  1900# 
Others  applied  tGf* 

FULLER  £ JOHNSON  MFG.  C0.(t:“U  760  Jefferson  St.  Madison,  Wis. 

of  Double-Efficiency  Gasoline  Engine*  and  Agrlcu!tet!  Implements 

Free  and  Clear  to  Your 
Depot  on  30  Days’  Trial 

NO  MONEY  DOWN— NO  CONTRACT 

This  big  money-maker  is  yours,  for  30  days*  use,  anyway, 
no  matter  where  you  live,  without  a penny  of  expense  to  you. 

I’ll  pay  the  freight.  I don’t  want  any  money  in  advance 
— any  deposit — any  contract.  All  I want  is  your  permission 
to  ship  you  a— 

PH  A TH  A Tilt  fanning  mill,  seed 

Lll/i  1 n/AlVI  GRADER  and  CLEANER 

J Then,  if  you  want  to  keep  it,  pay  me  my  bedrock,  factory 
F price— on  easy  terms  1 think  you’ll  want  it  for  keeps  when 
ryou  know  how  fast  it  makes  money  by  giving  you  clean. 

Wgraded  seed  to  plant  and  sell.  One  means  full  crops — neces- 
v sary  when  land  is  so  high  ; the  other  means  top  prices  when 
you  sell.  MY  FREE  BOOK.  No  129,  will  tell  you  all 
about  it  Send  your  name  and  address,  now,  so  I can  make 
you  my  remarkable  offer.  Ask  for  Book  No  129.  Use  nearest  address. 

Manson  Campbell,  President,  THE  MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO„ 

Detroit,  Mich.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Elkhart  Buggies 

are  the  best  made,  best  grade  and  easiest  riding 
buggies  on  earth  for  the  money.  PRICE 

FOR  THIRTY-SEVEN  YEARS  $5912 

we  have  been  selling  direct  and  are 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively. 

We  ship  for  examination  and  approval,  guar- 
anteeing safe  delivery,  and  also  to  save  you 
money.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  as  to  style, 
quality  and  price  you  are  nothing  out.  — 

May  We  Send  You  Our 
Large  Catalogue? 

Elkhart  Carriage  & Harness  Mfg. 

Elkhart,  ....  Indiana 


No. 

2240 


Twin  Auto- 
Seat,  Auto- 
Top  and  Full 
Brass  Mounted 
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be  said  to  emphasize  that  point.  Get 
your  plants  out  just  as  soon  as  the 
ground  will  do  to  work.  A few  mod- 
erate freezes  will  not  hurt  the  plants, 
and  they  will  take  hold  and  grow 
much  better  than  if  set  after  the  days 
become  warm  and  the  soil  dry.  It  is 
hard  to  secure  a good  stand  if  setting 
is  put  off  until  warm  weather. 

Many  berry  growers  complain  of 
the  straw  mulch  blowing  off  their 
fields  during  the  winter.  Mr.  Sibert, 
in  the  National  Fruit-Grower,  gives 
three  remedies.  The  first,  use  cane 
pomace;  and  second,  sit  on  the  straw. 
These  are  hardly  feasible  for  the  av- 
erage berry  grower,  but  the  third, 
viz,  put  fine  manure  on  the  row,  and 
strawy  manure  in  the  middles,  is 
worthy  of  consideration  by  all  who 
can  get  the  manure. 

In  the  December  number  of  the  Na- 
tional Fruit-Grower,  Mr.  Sibert 
whacks  the  big  yield  liars,  as  he  calls 
them;  and  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
same  publication  Mr.  Bauer  gives 
them  another  whack.  Mr.  Bauer 
shows  up  the  evils  of  these  lurid  fig- 
ures, proclaiming  fabulous  profits  to 
the  berry  grower,  not  one  in  a hun- 
dred of  which  can  ever  be  realized.  A 
fair  estimate  of  the  profit  from  an 
acre  of  strawberries  is  $50  to  $100. 
While  many  do  better  than  this,  a 
great  many  have  to  be  content  with  a 
smaller  return. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  many  seed  and 
plant  catalogues,  and,  as  usual,  the 
difference  in  the  style  of  descriptions 
is  very  marked.  When  every  variety 
or  nearly  everyone  is  given  a flatter- 
ing description,  how  can  a beginner 
in  fruit-growing  make  a wise  choice. 
In  a few  catalogues  received  this  year 
there  is  a departure  from  this  meth- 
od, and  the  author  gives  the  bad  as 
well  as  good  points  of  each  variety; 
and  thus  many  kinds  are  self-con- 
demned. The  catalogue  of  J.  W. 
Jones  and  Sons,  Allen,  Md.,  gives 
a resume  of  the  behavior  of  most  va- 
rieties during  the  past  season.  This, 
it  seems  to  me,  would  be  a valuable 
feature  of  the  book. 

Dozens,  possibly  hundreds,  of  new 
varieties  of  strawberries  are  being 
boomed  by  originators  and  introduc- 
ers. Of  this  multitude  of  “best  in 
the  world”  varieties,  probably  not 
one  in  a dozen  will  prove  valuable  to 
the  commercial  grower.  Test  a few 
new  ones  each  year,  but  go  slow  on 
the  $3  and  $5  a dozen  kind. 

Missouri  W.  C.  D. 

Intensive  Culture  of  Strawberries. 

I want  to  tell  Fruit-Growerreaders 
of  my  plan  of  growing  strawberries, 
which  i"  somewhat  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary. I make  a sieve  two  feet  long, 
sixteen  inches  wide,  four  inches  deep; 
the  sides  and  ends  are  made  of  one- 
inch  pine,  and  the  bottom  of  one- 
fourth  inch  mesh  hail  screen.  I use 
this  in  screening  my  soil  for  potting, 
which  is  composed  of  one  bushel  good 
garden  soil,  one-half  bushel  sand,  one- 
half  bushel  rotted  manure  from  my 
cold-frames.  I run  this  through  the 
sieve  to  a clean  place  on  the  ground, 
where  it  is  well  mixed.  Then  I fill 
a two-bushel  box  with  this  soil. 

This  is  done  about  the  middle  of 
July,  when  work  in  the  shade  is  agree- 
able, and  my  box  of  soil  is  taken  to  a 
table  under  a good  shade  tree.  Armed 
with  a market  basket  and  a sharp  put- 
ty knife,  I start  for  the  strawberry 
field.  By  the  way,  I find  a putty 
knife  a valuable  tool  to  use  in  digging 
strawberry  plants.  The  field  visited 
has  fruited  the  month  previous,  and 
I cut  off  from  the  mother  plant  all 
plants  which  have  rooted.  I dig  these 
plants  until  I have  a basketful,  and 
then  hunt  the  shade  of  the  trees. 
Here  I cut  off  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
leaving  only  two  inches;  I also  re- 
move the  largest  leaves  close  to  the 
young  plants.  These  plants  are  then 
placed  in  a vessel  containing  water, 
so  the  roots  will  be  in  the  water, 
leaving  the  tops  dry  to  handle. 

Next  I fill  a lot  of  pots  with  the 
soil  previously  prepared.  In  four- 
inch  pots  I placed  two  plants,  in  five- 
inch  pots  three  plants,  and  in  six- 
inch  pots  four  plants.  If  pots  are 
not  available,  paper  sacks  can  be 
used,  cutting  off  the  sacks  to  length 


Cherry  orchard  profits 
are  big  and  come  quickly 

Mr.  James  Turnbull,  of  Canon  City,  Colo- 
rado,  says  greater  profits  can  be  made  from 
growing  cherries  than  from  apples. 

“Every  effort  should  be  made  to  promote  as  far  as  possible 
the  planting  of  the  sour  varieties  of  cherry,  particularly  the 
Montmorencies.  ......  The  profits  to  the  grower  are  very  large; 

it  is  a more  profitable  crop  even  than  apples.  The  trees  can  be 
planted  closer  together  than  apple  trees  and  are  fully  as  healthy 
and  as  little  affected  by  frost.  They  also  have  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  maturing  their  crop  before  the  season  for  marketing 
apples  approaches  and  the  Montmorency  varieties  particularly, 
will  hang  on  the  trees  from  thirty  to  fifty  days  after  they  are  ready 
to  pick  without  material  deterioration  thus  extending  the  period  of 
harvesting  the  crop  over  thirty  days. 

For  canning  purposes  these  cherries  are  worth  three  cents 
per  pound  in  the  bulk  and  the  cost  of  raising,  picking  and  de- 
livering to  the  canneries  does  not  exceed  1-1-4  cent  per  pound. 
The  writer  has  reliable  knowledge  of  a particular  block  of  trees 
that  produced  an  average  of  32  crates  to  the  tree  or  practically 
900  pounds  at  a profit  of  1-3-4  cents  per  pound  after  all  expenses 
were  taken  out.  This  leaves  a net  profit  for  each  tree  in  excess 
of  $15.00  and  as  it  is  entirely  feasible  to  grow  anywhere  from  80 
to  160  trees  to  the  acre,  the  net  profit  per  acre  is  very  large. 

Cherry  growing  has  the  additional  advantage  to  the  grower 
that  the  trees  come  into  bearing  very  soon  after  planting." 

At  a net  profit  of  $15.00  per  tree 

and  80  to  160  trees  to  the  acre,  figure  for  yourself  the  acre- 
profit  from  one  season’s  crop.  To  be  safe,  take  $10.00  per  tree  as 
a basis  or  $5.00  to  be  dead  sure.  What  are  the  totals?  What  do 
they  mean  to  you?  Is  any  one  acre  on  your  farm  earning  you 
anywhere  near  that  amount  of  real  profit? 

Plant  a cherry  orchard  this  spring 

and  make  it  an  orchard  of  Stark  Trees.  We  have  the  finest  and 
largest  stock  of  cherry  we  have  ever  produced— finer  trees  can- 
not be  grown. 

Our  group  of  Montmorencies,  including  Montmorency  King, 
Montmorency  Large,  Montmorency  Monarch,  Montmorency 
Stark  and  Montmorency  Sweet,  and  which  are  propagated  from 
selected  and  proven  strains  of  bearing  trees  are  the  most  valuable 
of  all  the  “sours”  for  commercial  planting.  An  orchard  planted 
to  them  cannot  fail  to  return  the  owner  the  biggest  kind  of  profits. 

We  have  a full  stock  of  the  “sweets”  as  well  as  all  sorts  both 
“sweet”  and  “sour”  worthy  of  the  planter’s  consideration— and 
remember,  every  tree  we  sell  is  backed  by  our  reputation  of  85 
years  standing  and  our  assurance  of  complete  satisfaction.  We 
also  prepay  freight  on  all  orders  amounting  to  $10.00  (net)  or 
more,  box  and  pack  free  and  guarantee  safe  arrival. 

To  those  who  do  not  care  to  make  an  immediate  investment 
in  trees  for  a cherry  orchard  but  who  are  anxious  to  put  them- 
selves in  line  for  a share  of  these  marvelous  cherry  profits,  we  will 
supply  orchards  on  a 6%  instalment  plan  or  on  a share  plan,  tak- 
ing all  risk  if  there  should  be  such.  Full  particulars  on  request. 


Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  & Orchards  Co. 

Cherry  Dep’t  10  H Louisiana,  Missouri 


of  six  inches;  if  sacks  are  used,  the 
plants  can  be  set  in  the  field  without 
removing,  for  the  roots  will  push 
through  the  sacks. 

After  the  plants  are  set  in  the  pots, 
and  the  soil  packed,  the  surface  of 
the  soil  is  perhaps  an  inch  from  the 
top  of  the  pot,  thus  making  it  easy  to 
water  them.  In  watering  I use  a 
sprinkler. 

After  I have  potted  these  plants,  I 
take  the  hand  cultivator  and  run  on 
each  side  of  the  rows  of  mother  plants 
from  which  these  runners  were  taken, 
and  then  I expect  another  set  of 


Pulls#Stumps  or  Standing  Trees. 

Clears  a two  acre  circle  with  one  sitting — pulls  anything  the  wire  rope  will  reach;  stumps, 
trees,  grubs,  rocks,  hedges,  etc.  A man  and  a boy  with  one  or  two  horses  can  run  the 

COMBINATION  STUMP  PULLER, 

Stump  Anchored  or  Self  Anchoring. 

A minute  and  a half  is  all  it  takes  for  the  ordinary  stump.  No  heavy  chains  or  rods.  Note 
the  strong  wire  rope  with  patent  coupler— grips  the  rope  at  any  point.  Does  not 
chafe  rope;  far  ahead  of  old-style“take-ups.”  Smallest  rope  we  furnish  stands  40,000 
lbs.  strain.  It  generates  immense  power  and  it’s  made  to  stand  the  strain.  We  also 
make  the  Iron  Giant  Grub  and  Stump  machine,  the  I.  X.  L.  Grubber  and  Hawkeye 
Grub  and  Stump  Machine.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

Largest  manufacturers  of  Stump  Pullers  In  the  World, 
Established  1HH4 . 

MILNE  MFC.  CO., 

788  Sth  St.,  Monmouth,  III, 


When  writing  to  advertisers  always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower 
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plants.  1 have  secured  as  many  as 
three  crops  of  plants  in  this  way, 
but  now  1 leave  the  third  crop  of 
runners  for  fruiting  the  following 

season. 

When  1 have  potted  all  the  plants  I 
desire,  the  pots  are  placed  at  some 
point  where  they  can  be  watered  reg- 
ularly until  the  pots  are  full  of  roots. 
This  can  be  easily  determined  by 
turning  a pot  upside  down,  and  the 
roots  will  show  if  they  have  filled  the 
pot. 

When  the  plants  are  well  rooted  in 
this  way  they  are  set  in  the  field.  I 
put  them  eight  inches  apart  in  the 
row,  the  rows  being  one  foot  apart. 
After  I have  planted  six  rows  I leave 
a four-foot  walk.  This  leaves  the 
rows  of  plants  five  feet  wide,  making 
it  necessary  to  reach  two  and  a half 
feet  from  each  side. 

1 find  that  strawberry  plants  will 
stand  lots  of  water,  just  so  the  water 
does  not  stand  on  them.  Therefore,  I 
put  the  plants  down  quite  deep,  jp 
to  the  crown.  This  is  how  the  first 
crop  of  runners  is  handled.  The  sec- 
ond crop  is  used  to  rotate  or  make 
new  fields. 

Here  is  my  method  of  rotation:  In 
early  sring  I go  to  the  two-year-old 
field  and  plant  a row  of  potatoes  be- 
tween the  old  strawberry  hedge  rows. 
About  the  middle  of  May  I take  a 
hand  planter  and  plant  corn  in  the 
middle  of  the  strawberry  plants  where 
there  is  a vacant  place;  if  no  vacant 
places,  I plant  the  corn  among  the 
plants  a foot  apart.  While  I take 
care  of  the  potatoes,  the  old  plants, 
weeds,  corn  and  everything  in  the 
hedge  row  is  let  alone  until  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  when  I get  a fair  crop 
of  berries.  In  cutting  out  the  straw- 
berry plants  1 leave  the  corn  in  good 
shape.  The  potato  crop  is  now  being 
made,  and  by  July  4 this  crop  is  ma- 
tured. By  this  time  the  corn  is  com- 
ing on  nicely,  and  after  the  potatoes 
are  dug  the  corn  has  the  ground  all  to 
itself,  the  rows  being  five  feet  apart. 

At  this  time  enough  rotted  manure 
is  put  on  to  cover  the  ground,  and  it 
is  well  worked  into  the  soil.  Here  is 
where  I plant  my  second  crop  of  pot- 
ted plants.  They  are  put  in  the  mid- 
dles, two  rows  wide,  one  foot  apart. 
After  the  corn  has  been  cultivated 
five  or  six  times  with  the  hand  culti- 
vator, I plant  turnips  about  a foot 
from  the  corn  row. 

When  corn  crop  is  made  I cut  it, 
ears  and  all,  and  shock  it  in  the  poul- 
try yard  The  chickens  will  pick  only 
a few  outside  ears,  and  it  is  good  for 
them.  At  this  time  the  turnips  are 
coming  on  nicely  in  the  clean  soil,  the 
berry  plants  are  not  so  thick  but  that 
frequent  cultivation  keeps  them  com- 
ing, and  everything  looks  fine. 

By  this  time  I have  sold  part  of 
the  potatoes,  leaving  empty  crates  in 
which  they  had  been  stored,  and  when 
the  frosty  mornings  come  the  turnips 
are  dug  and  these  same  crates  used 
to  store  them. 

Now  I have  all  weeds  and  the  old 
strawberry  plants  killed;  I have  har- 
vested a crop  of  potatoes  and  a crop 
of  field  or  sweet  corn,  also  a crop 
of  turnips,  and  my  berry  plants  have 
the  field.  If  I have  too  many  plants 
in  the  one-year  strawberry  field  from 
which  my  potted  plants  were  taken,  I 
take  up  the  surplus  plants  carefully, 
with  all  the  soil  I can  keep  on  the 
roots,  and  place  these  by  the  side  of 
the  plants  between  where  I had  the 
corn. 

I do  not  mulch  the  plants  until  the 
ground  has  frozen  when  it  is  not  cov- 
ered with  snow,  and  then  I apply  two 
inches  of  strawy  manure.  The  heavy 
spring  rains  will  wash  down  all  fer- 
tilizing elements,  leaving  only  the 
straw  to  show.  The  manure  will  fer- 
tilize the  plants,  and  the  ~straw  will 
keep  the  berries  clean.  I put  extra 
straw  between  the  rows,  and  if  frost 
is  threatened  at  blooming  time  this 
straw  is  pulled,  up  over  the  plants, 
where  it  is  left  until  the.  danger  is 
passed.  I have  left  this  covering  of 
straw  on  the.  plants  for  five  days,  aft- 
er the  berries  had  made  their  growth. 

Now,  a word  about  picking.  I fb- 
that  it  pays  to  give  about  50  cents 
per  crate  for  picking,  and  thus  get 
the  best  workers  who  will  stick  by 
you  through  the  season.  I have  had 


FOR  THE  LAND’S  SAKE!  WHEN 

Are  You  Going  to  IRRICATE,  DRAIN,  DITCH  or 
TERRACE  That  Farm  of  Yours? 

HERE’S  A GREAT  BOOK  FOR  YOU,  written  by  Bostrom  himself,  and  entitled 
“ Soil  Salvation.”  It’s  a book  of  farm  facts  and  land  facts,  learned  during  his 
twenty-five  years  of  practical  experience  with  irrigation,  draining  and  terracing. 
You  need  this  book,  and  we  want  you  to  have  it;  it’s  yours  free.  With  its  help  and 
a Bostrom  Improved  Farm  Level  you’ll  save  all  the  expense  of  a surveyor.  You  can 
do  the  work  yourself. 

BOSTROM’S  FARM  LEVEL  is  used  and  endorsed  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  With  the  magnifying 
lenses  in  the  Telescope  you  can  read  the  Target  a quarter  of  a mile  away.  Simplicity,  Accuracy, 
Durability,  Guaranteed.  We  include  Tripod,  Rod  and  Target,  and  full  instructions.  Price  $15  and 
express  charges.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  subject  to  examination  If  desired.  Order  direct  from  this  offer. 

Write  for  the  Book  — BOSTROM’S  BOOK  — “SOIL  S ALVATION  Write  Today. 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,'"  1151  Pine  Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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pickers  make  $2  from  10  oclock  in 
the  morning,  after  the  vines  were 
dry,  before  6 oclock  in  the  evening, 
and  then  go  out  after  supper  and  make 
50  cents  more  before  dews  fell. 

Berries  grown  by  my  plan  will  bring 
top  prices.  They  are  too  fine  to  sell 
any  other  way.  Most  growers  prac- 
tice the  old  methods,  setting  t 
plants  in  rows  three  and  half  to  four 
feet  apart,  with  plants  two  feet  apart 
in  the  row.  Horse  cultivation  is  giv- 
en, but  weeds  will  have  to  be  cut 
by  hand,  and  some  will  have  to  be 
pulled.  By  fall  you  will  have  what  I 
call  the  hedge  row,  about  two  feet 
wide.  By  the  next  fall  you  will  havr 
berries  all  over  the  ground,  in  a mat- 
ted field.  Let  such  a field  go  awhile 
without  water  and  the  ground  will  be 
hard  and  dry;  berries  will  all  come  on 
at  once,  pickers  will  not  want  to  work 
in  such  a field.  Such  a field  will  not 
compare  with  one  grown  by  the  plan 
I have  recommended. 

Last  year  I put  Excelsior,  Red  Bird, 
Senator  Dunlap,  Aroma  and  Klon- 
dike in  my  trial  grounds.  These  have 
all  done  well  with  me,  but  I find  that 
the  varieties  are  not  so  important  as 
the  method  of  handling  them.  I ex- 
pect the  best  berries  from  Red  Bird. 

If  my  method  of  growing  strawber- 
ries will  help  any  member  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  Family,  I shall  be  glad. 
.vShnp  pnp  up  jpop  o apip  jipnpipn 
CHARLES  VANSTROM, 

Edgar,  Nebr. 

The  foregoing  method  is  certainly 
one  of  intensive  cultivation.  From 
his  method  of  handling  the  soil  we 
should  judge  that  Mr.  Vanstrom’s 
acreage  is  limited,  and  that  he  push- 
es it  to  the  limit.  If  he  could  have 
a larger  acreage,  it  would  doubtless 
be  much  better  not  to  put  strawber- 
ries back  on  the  soil  from  which  a 
former  planting  had  just  been  cleared. 
Even  manuring  the  soil  in  the  way  he 
does,  it  will  likely  be  better  if  sc 
other  crop  is  grown  between  the 
crops  of  strawberries.  We  know  a 
number  of  growers  who  find  it  profit- 
able to  pot  their  plants  somewhat  aft- 
er the  plan  recommended,  and  they 
get  wonderful  yields  of  fruit.  As  to 
whether  it  could  be  successfully 
worked  out  on  a large  plantation,  we 
are  unable  to  say. — Editor. 

Oklahoma  Fruit-Growers  Organize. 

At  the  recent  farmers’  short  course 
at  the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  College 
the  fruit-growers  present  organized 
the  Oklahoma  State  Horticultural 
Society,  with  the  following  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Prof. 

O.  M.  Morris,  Stillwater:  vice-presi- 
dent, Frank  Horsfall,  Helena:  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  Fred  L.  Wenner, 
Guthrie. 

Annual  dues  were  fixed  at  $1,  and 
every  person  interested  in  horticulture 
is  urged  to  join  the  society.  Already 
plans  are  being  formulated  for  a 
summer  meeting  at  the  state  experi- 
ment station,  where  practical  dem- 
onstrations can  he  given,  and  efforts 
will  be  made  to  have  more  attention 
paid  to  horticulture  at  the  county 
institutes. 

Look  to  the  spraying  apparatus  dur- 
ing the  winter  season.  Prepare  for  a 
thorough  spraying  campaign. 


Pull  Your  Stumps 

No  excuse  for  stumpy  fields.  Hercules  pulls  them  4/)  naUC^Tfaa  Tmal 
out,  roots  and  all.  Triple-power  attachment  means  — » W m aaaMm 

one-third  greater  pull.  The  only  Stump  Puller  with  Double  Safety  Ratchets.  Only  one  with 
all  bearings  and  working  parts  turned,  finished  and  machined,  reducing  friction,  increasing 
power,  making  it  extremely  light-running.  Hitch  on,  and  any  stump  is  bound  to  come 

With  This  All-Steel,  Triple-Power 

HERCULES  STUMP  PULLER 

—now  sold  on  liberal  30  Days’  Free  Trial  Plan.  The  strength  is  there  and  the  power,  too. 

You  may  have  had  trouble  with  iron  pullers,  but  this  Hercules  genuine  steel  puller  is  a dif- 
ferent matter.  It  has  400%  more  strength  than  the  best  iron  puller  ever  made,  and  is  in  a 
class  by  itself.  It  is  the  only  stump  puller 

Fully  Guaranteed  for  Three  Years 

—to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  Also  pulls  good-sized  green  trees  and  hedgerows.  It  is 
the  only  machine  for  quick  and  satisfactory  work.  Prove  it  by  30  Days'  Free  TriaL 

Don’t  Risk  Dynamite 

It’s  dangerous  and  costly.  Besides,  it  only  shatters  the  stump  and  leaves  the  roots  In 
ground  to  grow  again.  The  Hercules  pulls  roots  and  all.  Once  out  it  stays  out. 

Get  Our  Free  Books  and  Free  Trial  Offer 

— also  proposition  to  first  buyers  in  each  locality  where  we  have  no  agents.  You 

need  this  Hercules  and  you  can  try  it  30  days  Free  and  save  big 
money  by  writing  us  at  once.  A postal  will  do. 

400 % 

Stronger  HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO* 

Than  I 23917th  Street,  Centerville,  ta. 

Others 8 - 
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MONARCH  STEEL  STUMP  PULLER 


THE  MONARCH  of  the 

Forest  pulls  stumps  7 feet 
in  diameter.  It  will  pull 
your  old  fruit  trees  and 
stumps  as  fast  as  you  can 
make  hitches.  For  our 
Guarantee,  Prices  and 
Free  Catalogue,  address 
Department  3, 


ZIMMERMAN 
STEEL  CO. 


LONE  TREE,  IOWA 


Get  Our  Prices,  Free  otter  and  Big  Book 
Before  You  Spend  a Cent  for  Paint 


Linseed  Oil  is  the  Life  of  all  paint.  Chemicals 
eat  the  life  out  of  linseed  oil.  So,  the  paint  you 
buy  at  the  dealer’s  is  half  dead — stale,  and  lots 
of  its  value  gone. 

My  paint  is  made  to  order— and  shipped 
the  same  day  it  is  made.  It  is  fresh  when  you 
get  it. 

No  painter  has  the  heavy  machinery  neces- 
sary to  mix  paint.  Yet  the  only  way  to  get  the 
bestresultsis  to  haveyourpaintfreshly  mixed. 
My  paint  is  ready-to-use  — but  not  ready-made. 
It  is  made  after  your  order  is  recived — and  the 
cans  are  stamped  with  the  date. 

And  this  paint  is  sold  direct  to  you  at  fac- 
tory prices  — no  middlemen’s  profits  to  pay.  So 


you  get  the  best  paint  at  a lower  price  than 
you  would  have  to  pay  for  poor  paint  at  any 
dealer  or  catalog  house. 

I offer  you  two  gallons,  free  to  try,  out  of  a 
6-gallon  order,  or  over,  and  I pay  the  freight. 
Return  the  balance  and  get  all  your  money  back 
if  the  2 trial  gallons  are  not  satisfactory.  No 
otter  paint-maker  does  this  because  no  other 
paint  is  good  enough  to  staud  the  test. 

Send  me  a postal,  now,  for  my  beautiful 
paint-book  and  color  card  and  prices  so  you 
can  choose  the  paint  you  want. 

O.  L.  CHASE,  The  Paint  man 

Dept.  62  ::  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Send  for  tbis  book 
before  yon  buy  a buggy 

SfCdA/ld/‘  kU5r  till  you  get  the  Big  “1910” 


Style  Book  of  VEHICLES 
and  HARNESS. 

Compare  it  with  others.  It  is  the  biffsest, 
mostcomplete,  helptul  vehicle  and  harness  cat 
aloe  published.  Contains  1 92  pages. 

345  illustrations.  Murray  sells  direct  to  the 
consumer.  Sold  on  trial 

Guaranteed  two  (2)  years.  Safe  delivery  insured. 
You  can’t  afford  to  buy  till  you  know  the  won- 
derful values  we  offer.  Our  catalog  free  to  you. 
Write  today. 

The  Wilber  H.  Murray  Mfg.  Co.  ^ 5th  SL,  Cincinnati,  0. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
PRUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFQ.  CO.,  ^ 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  fllCH. 


‘Pal’d June  2,  1903. 


Dept 


UTHE  only 
1 pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 
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Strawberries  in  Ne  7 Jersey. 

I11  this  section  of  Southern  New  Jer- 
sey we  have  suitable  land,  and  fine 
strawberry  crops  are  very  profitable. 
The  variety  on  which  the  reputation 
of  the  growers  of  llammonton  rests 
is  the  Gandy.  This  grows  to  perfec- 
tion on  a certain  kind  of  wet  land  and 
brings  excellent  prices.  The  Gandy  is 
a rather  shy  bearer,  but  l have^  ob- 
tained a yield  of  six  to  seven  thousand 
quarts  an  acre  on  a lot  of  five  acres, 
and  other  growers  get  similar  crops. 
Some  of  my  berries  sold  in  New  York 
and  Boston  and  Pittsburg  markets 
for  16  to  18  cents  a quart  at  whole- 
sale, and  I realized  the  past  season 
from  four  acres,  just  $1,350,  after  pay- 
ing picking  and  packing  expenses. 
The  fruit  is  sold  through  the  com- 
mission merchants  in  the  above  men- 
tioned cities. 

We  also  ship  a few  to  Philadelphia, 
which  is  only  twenty-eight  miles  from 
here,  but  the  market  is  always  full, 
because  the  nearby  Jersey  growers 
haul  their  berries  to  market  with  tl  eir 
wagons.  Of  course,  such  returns  re- 
sult from  a combination  of  suitable 
land,  heavily  fertilized  and  careful 
culture.  Last  year,  too,  unusually 


CIDER  and  WINE 

Presses 

Hand  and  Power.  Catalog 
Free.  Manufactured  by 

TheG  J.Emeny  Co., Fulton,  N Y. 


CIDER  PRESSES 

THE  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD  HY- 
DRAULIC PRESS  produces  more  cider' 
from  less  apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 

BIG  MONEY  MAKER 

Sizes  10  to  400  barrels  daily,  hand 
or  power.  Presses  for  all  pur- 
poses, also  cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vine- 
gar generators,  etc.  Cata- 
log free.  We  are  manufac- 
turers, not  jobbers. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

(Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of  cider 
presses  in  the  world.) 

51  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 


The  FARMERS’  GARDEN 

A Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe  is  in- 
dispensable—not  only  in  a village 
garden  but  on  lo  rgest  farms. 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner 
of  vegetables  and  “live  on  the  fat  of 
the  land.”  Should  provide  succu- 
lentrootsfor  Cattle,  Swine,  Poultry, 
and  save  high  priced  feed 
stuff.  Great  labor-sav- 
ing tools  of  special 
value  forthehome 
as  well  as  the 
market  gar- 
den. Send 
for  free 
book. 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  506-G  GRENL0CH,  N.  J. 


IRRIGATION 
FARMERS  CAN 


V Grub  Brush 
' Level  Land  Cut  Laterals 


throw  borders,  clean  laterals,  make  shallow 
ditches,  grade  roads— do  a score  of  dirt-moving 
operations  cheaply,  easily,  quickly,  all  with 
the  Many-Purpose 


20*&niur 


( Grjatkr 

Grub  sage  brush  four  acres  a day  at  $1.25  to 
$1.50  an  acre.  Cut  laterals  $1.25  to  $1.50  a mile. 
Slope  land,  level  it,  fill  in  hollows,  pare  off 
hummocks  at  one-third  usual  expense.  BE 
SURE  to  send  right  off  for  our  free,  brand-new, 
“picture”  catalog,  showing  33  photos— many 
large,  with  machine  working  in  soil.  You’ll 
get  ideas  from  it  worth  cash  to  you,  even 
though  you  don’t  buy  now.  A postal  will  do. 

The  Baker  Manufacturing  Company  # 

/3t  Fisher  Building  Chicago,  Illinois 

CUT  BELOW  SHOWS 

20tL  Century  tilted  ready  for  ditching.  It  cuts 
a ‘ V ” shaped  lateral  16, 
lo  24,  36  in.  deep,  clean  and 
sharp.  Get  New  Catalog. 


high  prices  prevailed  for  this  fruit. 
The  land  is  low,  but  its  peculiar  fit 
ness  for  the  Gandy  berries  arises 
from  its  having  a retentive  clay  sub- 
soil, which  prevents  leaching  of  fer- 
tility. Swampy  land  without  such 
subsoil  does  not  produce  very  heavy 
crops. 

Before  the  strawberry  plants  are 
set  out  the  ground  must  be  planted 
to  some  hoed  crop  for  at  least  two 
years,  so  the  weeds  will  be  kept  down 
the  first  year  that  the  be.ry  plants  are 
set  out,  as  it  takes  several  lioeings  to 
keep  the  patch  as  clean  the  first  year 
as  it  should  be  kept.  The  land  is 
plowed  more  fine  by  repeated  harrow- 
ings  and  being  dragged  off  smooth. 
The  plants  are  set  sixteen  to  eighteen 
inches  apart  in  four-foot  rows.  The 
rows  are  made  by  following  a line  and 
plants  are  set  with  a trowel.  Gener- 
ally the  land  is  rich  enough  from  the 
fertilizing  of  the  previous  years  to 
grow  a fine  matted  row  of  plants 
without  fertilizing  again.  1,1  if  the 
growth  is  not  sufficiently  strong  350 
pounds  of  a high  grade  fertilizer  is 
scattered  near  the  plants  and  hoed  in. 
As  soon  as  the  field  is  set  out,  it  is 
cultivated  with  a narrow-tooth  culti- 
vator, and  after  the  plants  are  well 
reoted  it  is  worked  over  with  a weed- 
er. 

This  treatment  is  repeated  two  or 
three  times.  It  is  cultivated  about 
every  week  and  hoed  at  the  same 
time,  just  behind  the  cultivator.  In  the 
early  winter  the  spots  where  frosts  are 
liable  to  heave  out  the  plants  are 
mulched  with  coarse  manure  or  corn 
fodder  which  cannot  be  used  because 
it  has  been  frost  bitten,  but  the  entire 
field  is  not  covered.  Early  in  March 
the  fields  are  top  dressed  with  one 
ton  to  the  acre  of  a fertilizer  contain- 
ing five  per  cent  ammonia,  seven  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid  and  ten  per  cent 
potash.  The  two-year-old  beds  are 
fertilized  to  the  same  extent,  except 
that  one  hundred  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda  is  scattered  to  the  acre. 

Picking  begins  about  June  10th, 
with  the  Gandy,  but  earlier  with  other 
kinds,  and  the  picking  extends  until 
about  July  4.  The  beds  are  almost 
four  feet  wide,  and  are  picked  by  two 
pickers,  one  on  each  side.  Just  after 
the  picking,  the  weeds  are  pulled  up 
by  hand,  and  soon  after  that  the  field 
is  cultivated. 

The  crop  is  picked  two  years  and 
sometimes  three  where  very  good 
care  is  taken.  Strawberries  are  us- 
ually followed  with  cowpeas,  after  the 
last  picking  is  over,  and  the  peas  are 
plowed  under  and  then  sown  to  rye 
in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  or  some- 
times clover  after  the  cowpeas.  This 
is  very  good  for  the  soil,  as  it  will  not 
need  any  nitrogen  for  the  future 
crops. 

The  only  way  to  raise  heavy  crops 
of  berries  is  to  use  plenty  of  potash 
and  nitrate  of  soda  when  cowpeas  and 
clover  are  not  sown  on  the  soil  where 
the  strawberries  are  to  be  set.  I have 
been  sowing  clover  after  cowpeas, 
and  then  in  the  winter  spreading 
plenty  of  stable  manure  over  the  clo- 
ver and  ploughing  the  sod  under  in 
the  spring  and  planting  to  corn  and 
sowing  rye  at  the  last  cultivation,  just 
as  I have  done  for  clover  the  year  be- 
fore. 

We  grow  other  kinds  of  strawber- 
ries, but  we  find  the  Gandy  beats 
them  all  in  the  market  prices,  though 
not  in  the  yield.  Now,  as  I have  be- 
gun to  tell  you  about  the  different 
yields,  suppose  that  you  will  get  six 
thousand  quarts  from  one  acre  of 
the  Gandies,  and  ten  thousand  from 
the  Dunlaps.  The  Gandies  sell  for 
say  ten  cents  a quart  and  the  Dunlaps 
for  seven  cents  a uqart.  Now,  the 
profit  from  the  Gandies  will  be  higher 
than  from  the  Dunlaps,  because  it 
costs  more  to  pick  10,000  quarts  than 
it  does  to  pick  6,000.  Also  the  quart 
boxes  and  the  thirty-two-quart  crates 
must  be  counted  in,  and  if  you  figure 
it  out  right,  it  costs  you  more  to  raise 
the  Dunlaps  than  the  Gandies,  or, 
rather  the  Gandies  will  pay  you  just 
as  well  with  fewer  quarts  boxes  and 
less  picking  and  packing  expenses.  It 
pays  well  to  raise  fancy  berries. 

CHARLES  A.  UMOSELLE 
Hammonton,  N.  J. 


THE  FRUIT  GROWER’S  OWN  TOOL 

Here’s  the  Harrow  for  Cultivating 
between  rows  and  among  trees. 

Nothing  like  it  for  keeping  down 
grass  and  weeds  and  keeping  top  soil 
finely  pulverized.  The 

NAYLOR  2-in-l  HARROW 


I 


'S  the  greatest  labor  saver  that  ever  went 
into  an  orciiard,  because  once  over  with 
its  combination  of  spring  and  spike  teeth 
does  more  in  the  way  of  stirring  and  pulver- 
izing the  top  soil  than  two  or  three  times  over  with  any  other  kind 
of  harrow. 

The  spring  teeth  stir  and  cultivate — the  spikes  pulverize  and  level.  You 
can  use  either  or  botli  at  once,  setting  for  shallow  or  deep  work  by  a 
simple  movement  of  the  levers.  For  use  after  a rain  to  break  up  the  moist- 
ure crust  which  forms,  this  implement  is  invaluable.  It  creates  a perfect 
soil  mulch,  conserves  the  moisture  and  maintains  the  best  possible  growing 
conditions. 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  DESCRIPTION 

and  learn  all  about  this  great  double-duty  tool.  You’ll  be  interested  in  seeing 
how  t lie  spikes  not  only  pulverize  and  level  but  support  the  frame,  keeping  the 
1 spring  teetli  from  going  too  deep;  and  how  the  spring  teeth  not  only  cultivate 
the  ground  ut  hold  the  spikes  to  their  work ; and  how  botli  can  be  raised 
instantly  above  ground  and  the  harrow  "skidded”  on  its  frame.  Above 
everything  else,  you'll  be  interested  in  the  magnificent  work  it  does, 
as  proven  by  the  testimonials  we  will  send  you. 

We  have  a special  bargain  for  the  first  order  from  any  locality. 

You  might  aa  well  be  first  as  second.  Write  today — a 
postal  will  do. 


A Bargain* 

For  the 
First  Buyer 
from  any  Town 


The  Naylor  Mfg.  Company^ 

32  La  Grange,  III. 


Box 


Bealers 
Wanted 
Everywhere 


Imitations  of  This  Harrow 

Are  Not  Worth  The  Prices  Asked 


The  Genuine  is  Better  Than  Ever 
[—At  Same  Low,  Factory  Price 

The  Detroit-American  was  the  first  and  still  is  the  only 
genuine  Tongueless  Disc  made.  All  others  are  weak  imi- 
tations—mere  makeshifts— old-style  tongue  harrows  with 
tongues  cut  off  and  front  trucks  stuck  under.  The  real 
tongueless  Is  made  only  by  us  and  sold  only  direct  from 
our  factory  to  farm.  Don’t  let  a dealer  or  anyone 
else  palm  off  a substitute  on  you.  They  don’t  work 
at  all  the  same;  they  don’t  save  the  horses;  they 
don’t  last  like  the  famous  original — 


Free  Book 
Will 
Prove  It 


Defrolt-American 


Try  It  Free  30  Days^NoMoneyltown 


CASH  OR  CREDIT  TERMS 

Try  this  harrow  entirely  at  our  risk.  Use  it  a month-even  more.  If  it  does 
tne  work  as  it  should  do  it,  send  us  the  price  — if  not,  return  the  machine. 
We  take  care  of  the  freight  in  both  cases.  Test  won't  cost  you  a nickel.  ^ 
Note  these  points:  All-steel  frame;  hard  maple  bearings;  rigid  steel  " ^ 

adjustable  standard;  pipe  oilers;  double  levers;  indestructible  steel  ^ 
spools  between  blades — and  a dozen  other  important  features, 

Send  Your  Name  Now  ^ 

The  best  Harrow  book,  best  Manure  Spreader  book,  best  Culti 
vator  book — all  Detroit-Americans — all  Improved — prices 
cut.  PROMPT  DELIVERY  is  our  hobby.  We  ship  from  ^ ^ 
transfer  points  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  No  long^  w 
waits.  Send  coupon  or  postal  now  for  our  guide  to 

the  RIGHT  Disc  at  the  RIGHT  PRICE.  ^ 


American  Harrow  Co. 

5876  Hastings  Strati,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


iiL 


<s° 


Free-Farm  Account  Book 


Know  How  Much  Jou  Make  This  Year 

No  one  shall  pay  a cent  for  Bickmore9s  Farm  Account  Book . It 

will  be  sent  free  to  ahy  farmer  who  will  be  good  enough  to  tell  who  and  where 
he  is.  The  cost  of  a crop  never  demanded  closer  attention.  Business  farming 
puts  money  in  the  bank  This  book,  is  arranged  to  keep  all  accounts  in  simple 
form — more  simple,  and  certainly  more  practical,  than  trying  to  remember 
them;  shows  what  to  charge  against  crop  production ; has  a laborer’s  time 
record  ; and  section  for  personal  accounts.  £4  pages ; for  ink  or  pencil • 
Not  a cheap  affair.  It  b meant  for  business.  Its  quality  b in  keeping  with 

BICKMORE’S 
_ GALL  CURE 

a remedy  that  cures,  and  the  horse  works  all 
the  time.  Users  keep  it  in  their  stables  the  year 
round — they  believe  in  it.  It  is  always  ready 
for  Harness  or  Saddle  Galls,  Chafe,  Rope 
Burns,  Cuts,  Scratches,  Grease  Heel,  etc.  In 
cows  use  it  for  Sore  Teats.  Don’t  buy  a substi- 
tute. Insist  n getting  Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure — 
for  the  sake  your  horse’s  health.  But  write 
now  for  Bickmore’s  Farm  Account  Book — it 
is  ready  for  you.  No  cost.  No  obligation. 

Send  your  name  and  address — that’s  all. 

Bickmore  Gall  Cure  Co. 

Box  107,  Old  Town,  Maine 


BICKMORE’S 

FARM 

ACCOUNT  BOOK 

Published  by 

Bickmore  Gall  Cure  Co. 

OLD  TOWN,  MAINE,  U.  S.  A. 


Send  Your  Name 

\ on  This  Coupon 
'or  on  a 
Postal 
Card 


me  a 
xv  Free 
Jo'  Copy  of 
Bickmore's 

“Farm 
Account 
Book,"  as 

advertised  ia  J 
The  Fruit-Grower 


BERRY  BOXES 


Leslie,  Oblong  Quarts  or  Hallock  Square  Quarts. 
16  AND  24  QUART  SHIPPING  CRATES. 


DIAMOND  MARKET 
SQUARE  MARKET 
OAK  BRIGGS 
BAMBOO 
HICKORY  STAVE 


BASKETS 


Write 
Today  For 
Prices 


ST.  LOUIS  BASKET  & BOX  CO. 


Second  and 
Arsenal  Sts. 
St.  Louis 


UY  HARNESS  FROM 

MAKER-SWE^TO^ 

You  not  only  save  one-third  to  one-half  when  you  buy  Har-  _ 
ness  from  us,  but  you  get  the  best  Harness  in  the  world  ; 
made  by  expert  harness  makers,  in  a splendidly  equipped  , 
shop,  from  the  best  materials  money  can  buy.  Every  Harness 
built  on  honor  and  sold  direct  with  but  one  small  profit  be- 
tween maker  and  user.  Get  our  big  Harness  Book  before  you  buy.  , 
Free— scud  today.  B.&M.BarnessSbo(V3U  QLAv.So.SL  Joseph, Mo. 
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Four  Crops  from  One  Field 


1 will  give  you  my  experience  in 
growing  strawberries  near  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.  In  the  first  place,  l had  very 
rich  and  very  weedy  bottom  land,  and 
I gave  it  a heavy  dressing  of  stable 
manure  and  plowed  it  under  good  and 
deep  just  before  setting  plants  early 
in  April  and  then  worked  the  ground 
until  it  was  fine  and  mellow.  I 
marked  the  rows  4 feet  apart  with  my 
garden  drill,  and  then  got  right  down 
on  my  knees  straddle  of  the  row  and 
set  the  plants  from  eighteen  to  thir- 
ty inches  apart,  according  to  variety. 
1 thrust  my  hand  into  the  nice,  mellow 


for  berries,  but  are  always  hungry  for 
bugs  and  worms,  and  they  keep  the 
search  up  pretty  steadily  all  day. 

When  the  sun  gets  too  hot  for  them 
in  the  strawberry  patch  they  would 
make  for  the  raspberry  patch  and 
keep  up  their  hunt  in  the  shade  of 
the  plants. 

I have  one  acre  that  has  made  me 
three  good  crops  and  each  crop  was 
better  than  the  one  before.  And  I 
now  have  them  mulched  ready  for 
the  fourth  crop.  They  look  fine,  ex- 
cept plants  are  not  as  thick  as  they 
should  be,  on  account  of.  bad  season. 


MR.  BUTLER’S  STRAWBERRY  PATCH. 

The  chickens  are  allowed  free  range  among  the  strawberries,  and  help  to  hold  insect 
pests  in  check. 


soil  to  make  place  for  roots,  but,  of 
course,  always  carry  a garden  trowel 
in  my  pocket  to  have  handy,  if  need- 
ed. I always  try  to  get  the  soil  well 
packed  around  the  plants. 

As  soon  as  I get  the  plants  set  I 
begin  cultivating  with  a 12-toothed 
Planet,  Jr.,  cultivator  and  keep  it  up 
about  once  a week  until  fall,  but  aft- 
er hard  rains  I use  a 5-shovel  cultivat- 
or, followed  with  the  12-toothed  one. 
I also  had  to  keep  the  hoe  going 
pretty  steadily  to  keep  up  with  grass 
and  weeds.  By  keeping  all  blooms 
pinched  off  and  cutting  off  first  run- 
ners the  plants  will  get  a good  start 
and  they  will  send  out  good  strong 
runners  which  make  big,  fine  plants, 
and  big  plan'b  make  big  berries,  and 
that  is  what  you  want  when  you  start 
to  market 

My  chickens  also  help  me  to  raise 
berries.  They  are  always  at  my 
heels  when  I cultivate  or  hoe  and 
any  bug  or  worm  uncovered  stands  a 
mighty  poor  chance  of  escape.  Last 
year  I hatched  out  250  White  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  in  March  and  they  had 
the  run  of  my  two  acres  of  strawber- 
ries all  season.  When  berries  began 
to  ripen  (June  1)  they  weighed  from 
two  to  two  and  one-half  pounds  each 


I find  it  much  easier  to  make  a 
new  patch  out  of  the  old  one  than 
to  set  out  a new  one.  As  soon  as  I 
get  done  picking  I take  a small  one- 
horse  plow  and  run  about  six  inches 
deep  on  each  side  of  the  row,  leaving 
about  six-inch  strip  of  plants.  When 
I start  to  plow  I first  turn  out  all 
the  old  chicken^  and  all  of  them  to- 
gether clean  the  land  pretty  well  of 
insects.  I follow  the  plow  in  a few 
days  with  the  harrow,  and  harrow 
until  there  looks  like  there  was  noth- 
ing left,  but  if  the  weather  is  right  I 
soon  have  a fine  new  patch.  Give  it 
a light  dressing  of  chicken  manure 
and  it  does  not  require  half  the  work 
the  new  patch  does;  and  at  picking 
time  the  old  was  just  as  good  as  the 
new,  the  past  two  years. 

It  take  lots  of  hard  work  to  raise 
good  strawberries,  but  if  one  does  a 
good  job  he  generally  gets  good  pay 
for  his  work.  I am  still  working  for 
the  $1000  per  acre  mark,  which  I think 
possible,  even  in  old  Missouri. 

H.  E.  BUTLER, 

South  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

4^,  4^< 

At  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange 
meeting  held  at  the  State  College  this 


HARVESTING  THE  CROP. 

Even  during  fruiting  period  the  chickens  remained  in  the  field,  and  did  not  injure 
the  berries.  Only  one  fowl  shows  up  in  the  illustration. 


arid  looked  very  pretty,  hunting  for 
bugs  among  the  green  plants.  I am 
sure  these  chickens  never  ate  two 
boxes  of  berries  all  summer,  while 
sometimes  our  neighbors’  chickens 
rvould  get  in  at  d they  would  take  a 
peck  at  every  berry  they  came  across. 

1 keep  corn  chop  in  hopper  before 
my  chickens  at  all  times,  and 
it  seems  that  after  filling  up  on  corn 
chop  they  do  not  have  an  appetite 


year  the  apple  growers  of  the  state 
found  much  cause  for  satisfaction 
from  the  fact  that  competent  judges 
awarded  to  a box  of  Pennsylvania  ap- 
ples the  choice,  both  as  to  appearance 
and  quality,  over  a box  of  Oregon 
apples  which  were  also  exhibited. 
Both  were  mixed  boxes,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania box  being  Baldwins  and  Grimes 
and  the  Oregon  box,  Spitzenburgs  and 
Yellow  Newtowns. 


/ “Let’s  Not  Buy  Another  Thing  \ 
Till  We  Put  the  Fences  Right” 


THE  far-sighted  farmer  will  say  that  when  temptations  arise  to  let 
the  ready  money  go  for  some  luxury.  The  luxury  is  an  expense; 
the  good  fence  is  an  investment — a producer . A farmer  is  losing 
money  fast  until  he  has  his  farm  fenced  off  into  a sufficient  number  of 
fields  to  permit  of  the  proper  rotation  of  crops  [and  the  most  advan- 
tageous pasturing  of  stock. 

The  fields  of  a farm  Are  like  the  rooms  in  a hotel— the  more  rooms 
or  fields,  the  more  revenue. 

AMERICAN  FENCE 

of  Honest ’Quality  * 

Is  an  investment  that  brings  the  most  returns  for  the  money  paid  out.  It  is  made  of 
a quality  of  wire  drawn  expressly  for  woven-wire-fence  purposes  by  the  largest  man- 
ufacturers of  wire  in  the  world.  Galvanized  by  latest  improved  processes,  the  best 
that  the  skill  and  experience  of  years  has  taught.  Built  on  the  elastic  hinged-joint 
(patented)  principle,  which  effectually  protects  the  stay  or  upright  wires  from  break- 
ing under  bard  usage. 


F.  BAACKES,  V.  P.  & G.  S.  A. 


American  Steel  & Wire  Go. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  DENVER  SAN  FRANCISCO 

NOTE.— Dealers  everywhere.  See  the  one  in  your  town  and  have  him  show  you 
the  different  designs  and  give  prices.  Also  get  from  him  booklet  entitled,  “HOW  TO 
BUILD  A CHEAP  CONCRETE  FENCE  POST,”  furnished  free  for  the  asking. 


Aug.  30th,  we  shipped 
six  automatic  gates  to 
Lebanon,  Va.,  to  be  used  on 
rural  routes.  On  Nov.  8th, 
we  received  an  order  for 
eight  more  from  the  same 
place  for  the  routes. 

On  June  16th  we  shipped 
one  automatic  gate  to  the 
fort  at  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga. 
On  Nov.  26th  we  shipped 
them1  five  more.  If  they  are 
good  enough  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, are  they  not  good 
enough  for  you? 


IbpoHI 

SAM  PLE 

1 GET  A BROWN  RUST  PROOFFENCE  f 

Don’t  buy  wire  fencing  with  thin,  cheap  galvanizing.  Brown  f 
Fences  with  all  No.  9 Coiled  Spring  Double  Galvanized  Wires  f 
stands  and  wears  like  a stone  wall.  Easy  to  put  up — Requires  t 
fewer  posts— Won’t  sag  or  bag  down.  160  Styles. 

15  TO  35c  PER  ROD  DELIVERED— WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT.  'k 
Fences  for  Hogs,  Sheep,  Horses,  Cattle,  Lawns,  etc. 

Special  Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabbit  proof  fences 
with  extra  close  1 inch  spacings  at  the  bottom. 

You  save  money  and  get  a better  fence. 

Send  for  Free  Sample  and  test  it  with  ^ 1 V*. 

acid,  or  file  it  and  see  how  thick 

the  galvanizing,  then  compare  it 

with  any  wire  fence  in  your  M 

neighborhood.  Catalog  free  k " 1 

Pierre  Seblre  6 Son  FnutT^ra^.* 

USSY,  CALVADOS,  FRANCE  Forest  Trees,  Etc. 

For  Catalogue  Write  to 

C.  C.  ABEL  & CO.,  Sole  Agents,  110  Broad  St.  New  York 

Importers  of  Fruit  and  Nursery  Stoek.  Dutch  Bulbs,  Roses,  RAFFIA,  Etc. 

of  the  FAMOUS  Shippers  Pride 

RED  RASPBERRIES 

25  By  Mail  Postpaid,  60c;  100,  $1.50;  500,  $5.00;  1000,  $8.50.  F.  O.  B.  Express  or  Freight 

A.  W.  RICHARDSON  HOWARD  LAKE,  MINNESOTA 


$1.50  Worth  to  Test  Only  lO  Cents  ^ 

We  will  mail  one  Full  Packet  each  of  the  following  1 5 Grand  New 

Sorts  for  only  10  cents.  These  would  cost  at  least  $1.50  elsewhere. 

BEET,  Perfected  Red  Turnip,  earliest,  best.  ONION,  Prizetaker,  wt.  3 lbs.,  1000  bush,  per  acre. 

CABBAGE,  Winter  Header,  sure  header,  fine.  PARSNIP,  White  Sugar,  long,  smooth,  sweet. 

CARJF^T,  Perfected  Half  Long,  best  table  sort.  RADISH,  W’hite  Icicle,  long,  crisp,  tender,  best. 

TOMATO,  Earliest  in  World,  large,  smooth,  fine. 
TURNIP,  Sweetest  German,  sweet,  large. 

FLOWER  SEEDS,  500  sorts  mixed,  large  packet. 
SWEET  PEAS,  Yi  oz.  California  Giants  Grand  Mixed. 
Catalogue  and  Check  for  10  cts.  free  with  order. 

J.  J.  BELL  SEED  CO-  Deposit,  N.  V. 


CELERY,  Winter  Giant,  large,  crisp,  good. 
CUCUMBER,  Family  Favorite,  favorite  sort. 
LETTUCE,  Bell’s  Prize  Head,  heads  early,  tender. 
MUSK  MELON,  Luscious  Gem.  best  grown. 
WATERMELON,  Bell’s  Early,  extra  fine. 
i&m  This  10  cents  returned  on  first  25  cent  order. 
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Growing  Fancy  Strawberries. 

The  word  “hancy  on  a box  of 
strawberries  arouses  curiosity.  It 
gives  a selling  power  which  no  other 
will  do,  because  it  indicates  that  the 
grower  is  catering  to  the  tastes  and 
fancies  of  the  people.  However,  the 
word  in  itself  stands  for  nothing,  un- 
less the  berries  represent  in  every 
way  its  full  meaning. 

Can  anyone  and  everyone  make  a 
success  growing  fancy  strawberries? 
No,  sir;  they  cannot.  Experience  has 
taught  me  that  but  few  growers  will 
spend  the  money  necessary  and  put 
the  required  amount  of  work  upon  an 
acre  of  ground  to  insure  berries  of  the 
fancy  kind. 

One  of  the  essentials  in  fancy  berry 
growing  is  love — pure,  true  love.  I 
say  this  because  I know  from  my 
own  experience  when  a fellow  falls 
headlong  in  love  with  his  business  the 
least  detail  will  receive  his  closest 
attention.  He  will  study  the  meth- 
ods of  those  who  have  won  success, 
which,  in  connection  with  his  own 
good  judgment,  is  sure  to  aid  him  in 
the  work.  I love  a man  who  will  ac- 
cept suggestions  from  those  who 
have  attained  what  he  is  starting  out 
to  attain.  I love  to  talk  with  him; 
I love  to  help  him.  I love  the  Wes- 
tern Fruit  Grower,  because  it  is  ed- 
ited and  published  by  lovable  men 
who  love  their  paper,  and  who  put 
their  very  life-blood  into  it,  in  order 


beat,  In  all  cases  pulverize  the  soil 
thoroughly,  and  do  plenty  of  mixing 
with  disc  or  Acme  harrows. 

I have  always  found  that  50  to  100 
bushels,  by  measure,  of  hardwood 
ashes  spread  over  the  ground  after  it 
has  been  plowed,  and  well  worked  in- 
to the  soil  before  plants  arc  set,  adds 
greatly  to  flavor  and  color. 

Just  what  system  to  follow  depends 
largely  upon  the  grower’s  choice. 
Personally,  1 like  what  is  known  as 
(lie  double-hedge  row,  with  rows  2 1-2 
feet  apart  and  plants  set  24  inches 
apart  in  the  row,  allowing  each  plant 
to  send  out  four  runners,  and  each 
runner  to  make  and  set  two  plants, 
placing  them  so  each  plant  will  have 
plenty  of  space  in  which  to  develop  a 
heavy  root  and  crown  system.  Some 
growers  prefer  hills,  from  12  to  15 
inches  in  the  rows,  with  rows  30 
inches  apart,  while  others  follow  the 
plan  of  making  beds  of  four  or  five 
rows  15  inches  apart,  with  hills  the 
same  distance  in  the  rows,  leaving  a 
30-inch  space  between  the  beds  for  a 
path,  to  be  used  when  mulching  and 
picking.  I do  not  believe  it  makes 
much  difference  what  system  is  fol- 
lowed, just  so  the  plant  roots  have 
plenty  of  feeding  space  in  the  soil, 
and  the  foliage  plenty  of  room  to  ad- 
mit sun  and  air. 

Mating  the  Plants. 

Before  passing  to  the  next  depart- 
ment of  the  work,  1 want  to  say  just 


that  they  may  win  the  confidence  and 
love  of  their  subscribers  and  adver- 
tisers. Long  ago  they  accomplished 
what  they  started  out  to  do.  Now, 
my  berry-grower  friends,  don’t  you 
see  how  the  application  of  this  one 
word  love  is  swelling  the  hearts  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  men  instead  of 
their  heads,  and  also  how  it  is  swell- 


YOUNG  BUG-EATERS  JUST  OUT. 

a word  about  the  congenial  mating  of 
different  varieties,  and  I use  the 
word  “congenial,”  because  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  flowers  of  some  varieties 
are  more  receptive  to  pollen  which 
comes  from  the  flowers  of  other  va- 
rieties than  they  are  to  their  own  pol- 
len. I now  refer  to  bi-sexuals.  I 
claim  that  two  or  more  bi-sexuals 


mg  their  subscription  and  advertising  when  set  together  will  influence  a 
lists?  I love  to  advertise  in  the  J larger  percentage  of  the  bloom  of  all 
Western  Fruit-Grower,  because  it  varieties  concerned  becoming  fertile, 

and  that  greater  percentage  of  the 
berries  will  be  fancy,  than  if  any  one 
of  these  bi-sexuals  were  set  in  a large 
block  to  itself.  And  I base  my  claims 
upon  results  secured  through  a series 
of  experiments  along  this  line,  and  the 
horticultural  professors  who  have  fol- 
lowed me  with  similar  experiments 
have  found  a difference  in  flavor  of 
the  interchange  of  pollen. 

Pistillates  always  should  be  placed 
in  rows  between  two  bi-sexuals,  one 
earlier  and  the  other  later  than  the 
pistillate.  This  makes  pollenization 
more  certain. 

Quality  of  Plants. 

Now  comes  the  quality  of  plants. 
I am  often  asked  if  the  second  and 
third  plants  on  the  runner  cord  are  as 
fruitful  as  the  first  plant  which  sets 
next  to  the  mother  plant.  If  these 
plants  are  left  in  the  row  for  fruiting, 
the  second  and  third  plants  will  not 
produce  as  many  berries  the  first  year 
as  the  first-formed  plant,  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  take  root  later  in  the 
season  than  the  first  plant,  and  there- 
fore do  not  have  as  much  time  to  de- 
volop  as  does  the  first  runner.  But 
if  the  plants  are  grown  to  be  reset,  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  noticeable 
difference.  I do  know,  however,  that 
growers  who  get  their  plants  from 
their  fruiting  beds,  taking  only  the 
very  tip  plants,  which  do  not  take 
root  until  very  late  in  the  fall  or  per- 
haps winter,  have  experienced  great 


brings  inquiries  from  good  folks. 
Some  of  them  do  not  believe  just  as 
I do,  but  I love  them  just  the  same. 

Now  I have  not  drifted  in  the  least 
from  my  subject;  I touched  just 
enough  on  love  to  show  that  you 
must  love  your  strawberry  plants, 
and  you  must  enjoy  and  love  work- 
ing among  them  before  you  can  hope 
to  win  the  goal  of  your  ambition.  If 
what  I have  said  has  won  your  love 
for  this  most  delightful  and  profit- 
able work,  I am  ready  to  make  ad- 
vancement to  the  second  important 
part  of  the  work,  which  is,  the  proper 
fitting  of  the  soil. 

Almost  any  soil  when  properly  pre- 
pared, will  grow  fancy  strawberries. 
Clover  sod  turned  under  in  the  fall 
and  sowed  to  rye  covered  thinly  with 
good  stable  manure,  is  ideal.  The 
manure  and  rye  should  be  plowed  un- 
der the  following  spring  and  thor- 
oughly incorporated  into  the  soil,  and 
if  the  soil  is  of  a sandy  or  loose  char- 
acter, it  should  be  pressed  with  roller 
or  float.  Heavy,  compact  soil  should 
not  be  pressed  so  firmly  as  the 
looser  soils. 

Cowpeas  sown  in  the  spring  after 
the  danger  of  early  frost,  is  past  and 
plowed  under  in  the  fall,  with  rye 
sown  and  manure  spread  as  in  the 
case  of  clover,  also  is  good.  Or  rich 
soil  which  has  grown  a crop  of  pota- 
toes followed  with  rye  and  a very 
light  'dressing  of  manure,  is  hard  to 


Why  hesitate  one  minute? 

Your  commonsense  tells  you  to  get  the  roofing 
made  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt.  Nature  gives  it  water- 
proofing’ qualities  that  man  has  never  equaled. 

Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt.  There  arc  no  secret 
materials  in  it.  There’s  wool-felt  for  foundation,  and 
mineral  surface  (on  some)  for  finish.  The  Trinidad  Lake 
asphalt  is  the  life  and  backbone.  It  prevents  cracks  and 
breaks  ; does  away  with  leaks  and  repairs,  and  makes 
Genasco  last  longer  than  any  other  roofing. 

Write  {or  the  Good  Koof  Guide  Book,  and  find  out  more  about  Genasco;  vet 
samples  too.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Look  for  the  trade-mark  at  your 
dealer’s,  and  insist  on  Genasco.  A written  guarantee— if  you  want  it. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 

Cross-section,  Genasco  Stone-surface  Ready  Roofing 

Lake  Asphalt 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
Asphalt- saturated  Wool  Felt 


WE  want  every  farmer  in  this  country  who  uses  our  twines  to 
go  through  the  entire  harvest  season  without  one  break  in 
the  field.  We  have  set  out  to  make  that  the  standard  test  of 
all  twines,  and  we  believe  that  I H C twine  comes  nearer  being  such 
a grade  than  any  other  twine. 

We  have  taken  this  matter  the  more  seriously  because  we  have  stood  back  of 
the  Sisal  and  Standard  Sisal  twines  and  the  better  grades  of  Manila  ever  since 
twine  was  made. 

85  to  90  per  cent  of  all  the  twine  used  is  Sisal.  It  comes  in  a larger  strand  than 
the  Manila  twine;  and,  as  all  binders  are  adjusted  to  use  this  twine,  the  result  has 
been  that  the  bigger,  stronger  twine  has  proved  more  satisfactory  in  actual  me- 
chanical binding.  Its  only  equal  is  the  higher  grade,  higher  priced  Manila,  which 
also  bears  the  I H C trade-mark. 

These  two  twines  represent  the  highest  point  of  excellence  thus  far  attained  in 
binder  twine.  You  get  the  best  when  you  ask  your  dealer  for  an 

I H C Brand  of  Sisal— Standard  Sisal— 
Manila  or  Pure  Manila 

You  get  a twine  that  has  made  its  record  in  millions  of  wheat  fields. 

One  that  is  guaranteed  of  standard  length  and  standard  strength. 

One  that  is  smooth-running;  that  works  at  a steady  tension,  without  kinking  or 
tangling  in  the  twine  box,  and  consequently  without  any  loss. 

One  that  has  the  smallest  percentage  of  breaks  and  that  works  well  in  binder 
knotter.  Good  binder  twine  is  as  important  to  you  during  harvest  as  good  weather. 
You  cannot  regulate  the  weather,  but  you  can  pick  your  twine.  If  you  want  to  be 
positive  that  you  will  have  no  twine  delays,  choose  your  twine — Sisal  500-ft.; 
Standard  (which  is  made  from  pure  Sisal)  500-ft. ; Manila 600-ft. , or  Pure  Manila 
650-ft.,  from  any  of  the  following  I H C brands: 

Champion  Deering  McCormick 

Milwaukee  Osborne  Plano  International 
These  brands  mean  time-insurance  for  you  during  harvest.  . 

Let  your  local  agent  know  well  in  advance  what  your  needs  will  be.  The 
mills  are  working  now.  And  if  you  want  more  interesting  facts  on  binder  twine, 
write  us  for  particulars. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO,  U.S.  A. 

(Incorporated) 


IHC  LINE 

LOOK  FOR  THE  I.  H.  C.  TRAOE  MARK.  IT  IS  A SEAL  OF  EXCELLENCE  AND  A GUARANTEE  OF  QUALITY  . 


PLUMFIELD  NURSERIES 


FOREST  TREES,  SEEDLINGS  AND  SMALL  FRUITS 

Grown 
Right 


IMMENSE  STOCK  “ehd 


Write  for  catalog,  it’s  FREE.  Also  send  list  of  stock  wanted  for  Spring 
planting.  Will  make  special  prices  now.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

G.  L.  WELCH  & CO.  FREMONT,  NEB. 


HIGH  QUALITY  TREES  FOR  YOU 

Do  not  experiment  when  you  plant  an  orchard  or  decorate  your  lawn,  but  buy 
trees,  plants,  etc.,  that  will  give  you  satisfaction  and  pleasure  in  later  years.  We 
grow  all  hardy  plants  that  are  valuable  for  any  kind  of  planting  and  sell  them  with 
a guarantee. 

Your  name  and  address  on  a postal  will  bring  our  complete  price  list.  Mail  it  now. 

F.W.  MENERAY  CRESCENT  NURSERY  CO  • Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


loss,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tip  or 
alley  plants  have  not  had  sufficient 
time  to  develop  either  crown  or  root 
system,  and  continually  propagating 


in  this  manner  will  result  in  almost 
certain  deterioration  of  any  variety.  Of 
course,  I realize  that  but  few  growers 
follow  this  plan,  and  I only  mention 
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JUST  TRY 

lardy  Eucalyptus 

Most  rapid  growing,  most  valuable  of 
all  hardwood  timber  trees. 

Eucalyptus  Posts  and  Railroad  Ties 
outlast  all  others. 

Equal  to  oak  or  hickory  for  furniture, 
wagon  work,  etc. 

Many  sorts  are  very  tender,  but  a few 
will  stand  from  15  to  30  degrees  of  frost. 
In  localities  where  it  gets  no  colder 
than  zero  these  hardier  sorts  are  cer- 
tainly worth  trying.  That  you  may  do 
so  at  nominal  cost,  we  will  send  20 
plants,  best  size  for  transplanting,  5 
plants  each  of  four  hardy  sorts,  care- 
fully packed  and  postpaid  for  only  $1.00, 
cash  with  order. 

This  offer  is  made  solely  with  the  view 
of  widening  the  field  of  Eucalyptus  cul- 
ture as  it  so  justly  deserves. 

Plant  from  April  15  to  June  15.  but 
send  your  order  now  for  future  ship- 
ment, as  stock  of  hardy  sorts  is  limited. 
Full  directions  for  planting  will  be  sent 
with  each  order. 

As  to  our  standing  and  reliability  we 
refer  to  the  publishers  of  this  paper.  We 
are  headquarters  for  all  California  nur- 
sery products. 

SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  NURSERIES, 
Box  S,  Gilroy,  California. 


Hardy,  Vigorous 

Trees 

We  grow  a general  assortment  of  Fruit. 
Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and 
Bulbs  for  the  retail  and  wholesale  trade. 
Especially  strong  on  Northwestern  varie- 
ties. Our  stock  is  well  grown,  thrifty, 
well  ripened  and  succeeds  everywhere. 
Our  prices  are  low  and  we  solicit  your 
patronage  and  will  do  our  best  to  please 
you.  Send  for  our  free  catalog  of  trees 
and  seeds. 

THE  WHITING  NURSERY  COMPANY 
YANKTON,  SOUTH  DAKOTA 


FOREST  TREE 

SEEDLINGS 

We  Have  Millions  of  Seedlings. 
BLACK  LOCUST,  CATALPA  SPECIOSA 

Red  Bud,  Sweet  Gum,  Sycamore,  Persim- 
mon, Poplar,  Ash,  Elm,  California  Privet, 
and  various  other  seedlings,  at  very  low 
prices.  Fine  stock;  send  for  list. 

FOREST  NURSERY 
& SEED  CO. 
McMinnville,  tenn. 

200,000 
CLARK  SEEDLING 
Strawberry  Plants 

The  Kiud  That  Made  Hood  River 
Famous 

NURSERY  FRUIT  TREES  ONLY, 
and  only  the  best  varieties. 

W.  C.  Hopson,  Milton,  Oregon 


Peach  Trees 

FOR  EVERYBODY — We  grow  and  sell  to  the 
planter  more  Peach  Trees  than  any  other 
nursery  in  the  world.  We  also  grow  Apple, 
Cherry,  Plum  and  other  fruits,  and  our  prices 
will  please  you.  We  grow  all  the  leading 
varieties.  We  ship  to  every  state,  as  well  as 
to  foreign  countries.  Our  soil  produces  a 
better  system  of  roots  than  any  other  soil  on 
earth.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
700  acres. 

TENNESSEE  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES, 
Inc.  Successor  to  J.  C.  Hale. 
WINCHESTER,  - - TENNESSEE 

Trees  and  Plants 

Complete  assortment  of  NLTRSERY  STOCK. 
SPECIALTIES:  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

JACK  PINES  and  other  Evergreens.  We  sell 
TREE  BALERS,  BOX  CLAMPS  and  FOD- 
DER BINDERS.  Free  catalog  and  coupon 
to  each  enquirer. 

NORTH  BEND  NURSERIES 
Box  148  North  Bend,  Dodge  Co.,  Neb. 

HOW  TO  MARKET 
FRUlISandVEGEIABlES 

Ask  for  FREE  sample  copy  of  The 
Packer.  Tells  all  about  commercial  grow- 
ing and  marketing  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles. Gives  market  conditions  weekly  in 
all  the  leading  markets  of  the  U.  S.  Tells 
about  crop  conditions  and  prospects  and 
writes  up  crooks  in  the  trade.  Write  the 
office  nearest  you.  Address 

THE  PACKER 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI 

76  Park  Plate  Masonic  Temple 

CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY 

2-4  S.  Clark  8t.  23  East  Mo.  Ave. 


the  fact  to  show  the  evil  of  it.  What 
I want  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
the  growers  is  to  set  the  best  plants 
obtainable,  and  to  set  them  in  soil 
prepared  in  the  best  manner  possible, 
and  to  give  them  the  very  best  of  care. 

Cultivate  as  soon  as  plants  are  set, 
and  repeat  every  week  or  ten  days, 
after  each  rain  as  soon  as  soil  will 
permit,  but  never  when  soil  is  wet. 
Hoe  often  enough  to  keep  the  crust 
broken  around  plants  and  all  the 
space  in  the  row  where  the  cultivator 
cannot  reash.  Keep  a dust  mulch  over 
the  entire  field  at  all  times  during  the 
growing  season.  Remove  all  surplus 
runners. 

A very  light  dressing  of  compost 
made  from  manure,  leaves  and  soil 
spread  around  the  plants  just  before 
mulching  is  applied,  aids  in  the  devel- 
opment of  large  foliage  the  following 
spring.  The  mulching  should  be  ap- 
plied before  heavy  freezing  begins. 
In  the  spring,  part  the  mulching  di- 
rectly over  the  rows,  so  the  plants 
may  come  through  without  obstruc- 
tion. 

When  picking  the  berries,  pinch  the 
stem  off  one  inch  from  the  berry.  By 
leaving  short  stems  attached,  the  ber- 
ry will  ship  better  and  make  a better 
appearance  in  the  box.  Fancy  berries 
should  be  fancy  from  bottom  to  top, 
and  the  top  layer  should  be  placed 
with  stem  ends  down. 

By  combining  what  I have  said  here 
with  your  own  ideas  and  good  judg- 
ment, I think  you  will  have  no  trou- 
ble in  growing  some  pretty  fancy  ber- 
ries, and  if  what  I have  said  regarding 
love  will  instill  in  the  reader  a desire 
to  start  courting  their  strawberry 
business  until  they  fall  in  love  with  it. 
I shall  feel  that  the  time  given  to 
this  article  has  been  well  spent. 

FRANK  E.  BEATTY. 
Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

it  it 

Science  in  Growing  Fine  Strawberries. 

The  grower  who  has  solved  all  of 
the  problems  that  enter  into  the  work 
of  growing  strawberries,  so  that  a cer- 
tain perfection  , in  results  is  secured, 
has  succeeded  in  reducing  the  business 
to  a science.  To  do  this,  the  many 
factors  involved  must  be  studied  out  in 
detail,  and  provision  made  to  make 
secure  right  conditions  at  every  vant- 
age point. 

In  elaborating  upon  this  subject, 
I will  consider  first  the  question  of 
soil.  . In  the  start  soil  conditions 
must  be  secured  that  are  the  most  fa- 
vorable to  the  welfare  and  develop- 
ment of  the  strawberry  plant  and  its 
fruit.  Now,  while  those  soils  which 
contain  a good  per  cent  of  sand,  and 
are  underlaid  with  a good,  strong  sub- 
soil, are  the  best  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose in  question,  yet  it  is  a fact  that 
any  good  soil  can  be  placed  in  a condi- 
tion favorable  to  the  production  of 
maximum  crops  of  strawberries  of 
high  quality.  It  is  the  physical  tex- 
ture of  a soil,  together  with  its  soluble 
plant  food  content,  that  determine 
largely  the  degree  of  its  productive- 
ness. 

The  first  factor  to  be  considered  in 
this  connection  is  soil  drainage.  Land 
upon  which  water  will  stand  for  any 
length  of  time,  either  on  the  surface, 
or  in  the  first  foot  of  surface  soil,  must 
be  supplied  with  drainage.  In  some 
instances  surface  drains  may  answer 
the  purpose  fully,  but  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  sub-drainage  will  be  neces- 
sary. 

The  humus  content  of  a soil  must 
also  be  considered  as  one  of  the  essen- 
tial factors  determining  productivity, 
for,  while  not  in  itself  being  directly 
available  as  plant  food,  humus  is  an 
essential  factor,  in-as-much  as  its 
presence  in  the  soil  influences  those 
activities  in  soil  life  which  are  neces- 
sary to  plant  growth. 

The  productiveness  of  most  virgin 
soils  is  due  as  much  to  their  humus 
as  to  the  presence  of  a supply  of  plant 
food.  The  humus  content  of  a soil 
determines  its  capacity  for  absorbing, 
and  its  ability  to  retain  moisture. 

Land  may  be  restored  to  its  virgin 
state,  yes,  placed  in  a state  of  greater 
productivity  even,  by  the  incorporation 
of  large  quantities  of  vegetative  mat- 
ter and  generous  amounts  of  the  ele- 
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f RUNNING  WATER  IS  THE  GREATEST 
LABOR-SAVER. 

It  may  easily  be  had  on  any  country  place  by  in- 
stalling a Burton  Water  System,  which  furnishes  all 
the  running  water  desired  for  any  purpose  under  pres- 
sure sufficient  to  throw  a stream  clear  over  your  build- 
ings. The  water  can  be  piped  to  kitchen,  laundry, 
milk-room,  barns  or  miles  for  stock. 


The  Burton  Water  System 

reduces  insurance  cost,  improves  property  values,  saves  hard  work.  Think  of  turning 
a stream  of  water  on  your  buggies  and  wagons  or  washing  out  the  stables  at  anytime. 

Pressure  is  maintained  constantly  by  the  Burton  Improved  Pump — an  exclusive 
advantage  not  to  be  had  on  any  other  system  of  water  supply  — only  one  of  many 
reasons  why  the  Burton  is  most  reliable. 

“AN  INTERESTING  TALE— SIMPLY  TOLD” 

is  the  name  of  a book  we  will  send  free  on  request.  It  tells 
how  one  man  profited  by  installing  a Burton  Water  System. 
Write  for  it;  also  testimony  of  many  satisfied  users. 

* ‘Far  ahead  of  any  other’  ’ is  the  way  one  user  writes. 
That  was  what  the  Board  of  Award  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition  thought  when  they  gave  the  Burton  Water 
Supply  System  the  only  medal  ever  awarded  such  a system. 

We  use  the  heaviest  quality  of  steel  put  into  any  water 
supply  system  and  build  our  plants  to  last  a lifetime.  Any- 
one can  install  with  only  a pipe  wrench.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction  if  our  plain  directions  are  followed.  Sold  on  30 
days  ’ trial . Get  our  liberal  offer . 


10  W.  7th  St. 


Kansas 


C.  A.  BURTON  WATER  SUPPLY  CO. 

- - Missouri 


ments  needed  in  plant  growth  and 
fruition.  By  the  use  of  humus,  such 
as  clover,  peas,  etc.,  in  supplying  this 
humus,  large  amounts  of  nitrogen  may 
be  secured  from  the  air  with  little 
additional  expense. 

Next  in  procedure  comes  the  ques- 
tion of  preparation  tillage.  The  pur- 
purpose  of  preparation  tillage  being 
to  place  the  surface  six  to  ten  inches 
of  soil  in  that  condition  most  favor- 
able to  soil  and  plant  activities, 
it  is  but  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
no  pains  or  expense  should  be  spared 
at  this  point. 

An  ideal  plant  bed  requires  a cer- 
tain degree  of  soil  fineness  and  mel- 
lowness, that  air  may  have  free  ac- 
cess, that  capillary  movement  of 
soil  water  may  be  facilitated,  that  the 
plant  roots  may  have  free  access 
among  the  grains  of  soil. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  a certain 
degree  of  compactness  is  required, 
that  the  soil  grains  be  so  situated  in 
their  relations  to  each  other,  that 
capillary  movement  of  soil  water  may 
be  normal;  that  too  large  an  amount 
of  air  does  not  enter  the  soil,  and 
that  the  soil  grains  be  close  to  make  a 
congenial  home  for  plant  roots.  La- 
bor spent  in  bringing  about  ideal  con- 
ditions in  soil  will  prove  profitable. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  question 
of  methods  of  culture.  It  will  be 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  at  this  time 
to  classify  the  methods  in  use  in 
strawberry  culture  into  the  general 
classes,  viz:  hedge  and  matted  row 
systems.  The  hedge  row  is  the  form 
of  row  in  which  the  plants  are  re- 
stricted to  a single  line  of  growth, 
permitting  working  of  the  surface  soil 
close  to  the  plants  on  each  of  two 
sides,  with  horse  or  hand  cultivators. 

The  matted  row  is  that  form  of  row 
wherein  the  plants  are  allowed  to 
set  according  to  nature,  to  a greater 
or  less  extent.  The  space  may  be 
two  feet  wide,  but  the  space  thus 
occupied  is  not  workable  with  culti- 
vators. The  plants  comprising  this 
matted  row  may  be  restricted  by  spac- 
ing, allowing  only  one  plant  to  the 
square  foot,  yet  the  principle  remains 
the  same. 

For  reasons  made  manifest  further 
on,  the  hedge  row  is  far  superior  to 
the  matted  row,  no  matter  how  much 
this  form  of  row  may  be  restricted  in 
the  number  of  plants. 

Now  comes  the  question  of  plants 
and  setting.  While  I have  no  knowl- 
edge that  there  is  anything  in  pedigree 
strawberry  plants,  in  the  same  sense 
of  the  term  that  there  is  in  animal 
breeding,  yet  I am  convinced  that 
there  is  a great  deal  of  difference 
in  strawberry  plants,  when  it  comes 
to  vigor  and  ability  to  make  good  in 
the  fruiting  bed.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  a normally  developed  strawberry 
plant,  the  product  of  scientifically  ap- 
plied effort,  the  vitality  of  which  has 
not  been  injured  through  exposure 
because  of  deficient  protection,  is  go- 
ing to  establish  itself  more  readily 
and  quickly,  and  send  out  runners 
sooner  than  a plant  which  has  been 
grown  and  cared  for  with  less  skill. 
A plant  need  not  necessarily  be  large, 


You  May 
Have  it 

FREE 


Write  us  today  so  we  can 
mail  you  this  book,  a valuable 
addition  to  any  farmer’s  li- 
brary. This  handy,  pocket 
sized  book,  entitled — “Preparation  of 
the  Soil”  contains  articles  by  high 
authorities  on  this  subject,  and  to  study 
it  will  mean  larger  and  better  crops  for 
you.  Among  other  things  the  writers  tell 

of  the  vast  importance  of  thorough  

harrowing.  ^ 

They  tell  how  to  do  the  work  best  and  why 
best  results  are  obtained  by  using 

Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler 


ACME 


This  is  the  only  harrow  that  will  crush,  cut,  turn, 
smooth  and  level,  all  in  one  operation.  It  is  low  in 
price,  made  entirely  of  steel  and  lion  and  is  favorably 
known  everywhere  as  ‘the  harrow  of  all  work,’  being 
adapted  to  all  soils,  under  all  conditions.  The  knives 
cut  through  to  the  undersoil,  chopping  the  buried 
trash  but  never  dragging  it  to  the  surface. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  it.  Where  we  have  no  dealer 
we  ship  direct.  But  first — Write  for  the  Free  Book.  Do 
it  now  Y our  name  and  address  on  a postal  will  do. 


DUANE  H.  NASH,  lnc„ 

It’s  Easiest  on' 
Horse  and 
Man 


141  Central  Ave., 


Millington,  N,  J. 

Sizes  From 
3 Ft.  to 
ny2  Ft.  Wide 


Clark’s  Cutaway  Orchard  Harrow 


Two-Horse  Single  Action 
Cutaway  Orchard 
or  Farm  Harrow 
with  Extension 
Head,  Reversible ; 
also  One-Horse 
Size. 


OTHER 

TOOLS 


Double  Action  Steel  Jointed  Pole  Cutaway 
Harrows.  (Can  he  Extended.)  For  orchard 
and  farm. 

TREE  BALERS  and  Box  Clamps  and  other 

Tools  for  Nurserymen.  Bragg  Tree  Digger, 
etc.  Best  pointed  and  Step  Ladders.  My^ 
Economy  Bolster  Springs  for  your  wagon." 
cheapest  and  most  serviceable.  Rhodes’ 
Pruning  Shears  and  Saws.  Otwell  Tree  Paint. 
O.  K.  Veneer  Tree  Protectors.  Cider  Mills 
and  Presses,  all  sizes.  Spraying  Outfits.  Best 
Spraying  Materials.  Wilson  Picking  Bags, 
etc.  Can  start  you  in  the  Canning  Business 
on  a Paying  Basis  for  Home  or  Farm.  If 
you  are  up-to-date  and  want  to  keep  posted 
on  the  good  and  valuable  things  for  farmers 
and  fruit  growers,  send  for  catalog. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL,  General  Agent, 
Box  300.  Kinmundy,  Illinois 


Always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


2 Grand  Prizes 


and-  5 Gold  Medals  — 

all  the  Grand  Prizes  and  all  the  Gold  Medals  given  to 
Pumps  by  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  at  Seattle 
last  summer,  were  awarded  to 

“AMERICAN”  Pn inning:  Machinery 

The  reason  why  “American’  centrifugals  attain  higher 
efficiencies  than  others  is  the  impellers  are  accurately  ad- 
justed and  machined  true  to  fit  the  cas- 
ing and  thefl  >wlines  are  all  easy  curves 
with  no  6udden  change  of  direction  of 
fluid  in  passing  through 
the  pump. 

“American”  cen- 
trifugals are  made 
in  any  size,  equip- 
ped with  any  power 
a >d  guaranteed  rig- 
idly. Complete  Cat- 
alog No.  104  Free. 

The  American 
Well  Works 

Office  and  Works:  Aurora,  111. 

Chicago  Office:  First  National  Bank  Building^ 
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The  World’s  Record  Price  is  Paid 
for  Stark  Delicious  Apples 


9 one-bushel  boxes  of  that  variety  sell  for 
$145.00  at  the  close  of  the  Denver  National 
Apple  Show.  Highest  price  on  record 


Eight  boxes  of  Stark  Delicious  apples  which  sold  for  $15.00  per  box.  C.  H.  Coe,  grower  and  exhibitor  on  the  left. 


but  it  should  possess  vigor  and  stam- 
ina. 

Experiments  made  by  our  state  ex- 
perimental station  some  years  ago, 
appeared  to  prove  that  the  offspring 
of  plants  situated  on  the  wire  the 
nearest  to  the  mother  plant  in  the 
propagation  bed,  gave  larger  yields 
of  fruit  than  the  offspring  from  those 
plants  farther  out  on  the  wire.  The 
per  cent  of  increased  yield,  thoug,  was 
not  shown.  It  is  a question  too, 
whether  the  difference  in  yield  mani- 
fest in  the  experiments  made  was  due 
to  the  possession  of  greater  fruiting 
propensity  of  such  plants,  or  to  the 
vigor  possessed  by  the  larger  plant, 
which  enabled  them  to  send  out  run- 
ners more  quickly  than  the  plant 
grown  farther  out  on  the  wire.  Such 
priority  in  runner  growth  would  allow 
the  offspring  of  such  plants  a greater 
length  of  time  to  perfect  their  bud 
and  root  system,  and  this  alone  may 
have  been  responsible  for  the  re- 
sults manifest  in  the  experiments 
made.  There  is  an  interesting  field 
here  for  scientific  investigation  and 
research,  for  someone  who  has  both 
the  inclination  and  time  to  devote 
to  such  work. 

Plants  growing  right  at  hand  are 
to  be  preferred  to  those  shipped  from 
a distance,  for  then  they  may  be  dug 
fresh  just  as  they  are  needed,  and, 
too,  such  plants  need  not  remain  out 
of  the  ground  but  a short  time. 
While  out  of  the  ground  the  roots 
should  be  kept  constantly  moist.  In 
setting,  the  crown  of  the  plant  should 
come  just  on  a level  with  the  surface 
and  the  soil  pressed  firmly  about  its 
roots. 

Efficient  maintenance  of  tillage  is 
another  important  factor  in  the  com- 
bination that  wins  success.  The  till- 
age should  begin  as  soon  as  the  plants 
are  set,  and  should  be  continued  at 
frequent  intervals  throughout  the 
growing  season  of  the  plant.  The 
soil  should  be  stirred  at  intervals  suf- 
ficiently frequent  to  prevent  crust  for- 
mation and  maintain  a broken  condi- 
tion of  capillarity.  About  two  inches 
is  the  proper  depth  of  earth  mulch 
to  maintain. 

Plant  restriction  is  a matter  that 
must  be  given  close  attention.  To 
enable  it  to  develop  its  greatest  ca- 
pacity, the  young  plants  should  get 
started  as  early  in  the  season  as  pos- 
sible, and  more  than  that,  they  must 
be  so  cared  for  that  their  entire  en- 
ergy can  be  directed  towards  the 
building  up  and  perfecting  of  an  im- 
mense bud  and  root  system.  Hence, 
all  runner  growth  not  needed  to  se- 
cure tne  required  complement  of 
plants,  must  be  removed  as  it  appears. 

The  grower  who  aims  to  be  scien- 
tifically exact  will  not  fail  to  provide 
for  winter  protection.  For  even  at 
this  stage  in  the  proceedings,  the 
legitimate  results  due  to  scientifically 
applied  effort  of  an  entire  season  may 
easily  be  largely  lost  through  through 
failure  to  provide  against  winter  in- 
jury. 

Finally  when  all  is  completed  and 
the  plants  are  ready  for  the  crowning 
act,  water  is  needed  to  produce  fruit. 
It  is  needed  in  large  quantities,  and 
at  the  right  moment.  The  call  of  the 
plants  for  water  become  imperative 
during  the  period  of  fruitage.  The 
reason  of  this  is  obvious,  when  it  is 
known  that  the  water  content  of  a 
normally  developed  strawberry  fruit 
approximates  90  per  cent,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  this  large  quantities  of  soil 
water  is  required  to  carry  on  normal 
activities  in  plant  tissues,  and  more  or 
less  is  constantly  passing  from  the 
soil  by  surface  evaporation.  Now, 
a heavy  application  of  straw  or  like 
material  will  prove  invaluable  during 
this  momentous  period,  even  though  it 
does  not  prove  entirely  adequate  to 
meet  the  exigencies  accompanying  ex- 
treme drouth.  Nothing  but  water  for 
irrigation,  and  plenty  of  it,  can  meet 
the  necessities  arising  through  defi- 
cient precipitation. 

M.  N.  EDGERTON. 

Petoskey,  Mich. 

Oklahoma  Conditions  Are  Favorable. 

At  its  annual  meeting,  the  Okla- 
homa State  Fruit  Growers’  Associa- 


STARK  DELICIOUS,  that  already 
famous  apple  of  unexcelled  quality 
has  again  proven  its  right  to  the 
title  of  “King  of  Apples’’  by  selling 
for  more  money  than  has  ever  before 
been  paid  for  fruit.  At  the  close  of 
the  Denver  National  Apple  Show  9 
boxes  of  that  variety  sold  for  $145.00, 
8 boxes  bringing  $15.00  each  while 
the  ninth  box  commanded  $25.00.  So 
far  as  is  known  this  is  the  highest  price 
ever  paid  for  a like  quantity  of  fruit. 

These  record  apples  were  exhibited  by 
C.  H.  Coe  and  grown  by  him  on  the 
Banquet  Ranch,  in  the  Antlers  Silt 
District  of  Garfield  County,  Colorado. 

That  is  but  one  spot  in  the  country 
where  Delicious  is  thriving  to  perfec- 
tion. It  has  been  tested  and  proven 


tion,  elected  the  following  officers: 
President,  C.  G.  Jones;  first  vice  pres- 
ident, H.  W.  Steer;  second  vice  pres- 
ident, H ,E.  Connelly;  treasurer,  J. 
W.  Furrow;  secretary  and  manager, 
W.  A.  Howell. 

The  winter  has  been  very  favorable, 
and  peach  buds  are  in  first-class  con- 
dition. In  addition  to  handling  peaches 
this  association  will  have  a lot  of 
Burrell’s  Gem  canteloupes,  1400  acres 
of  this  variety  having  been  contracted 
for.  This  association  furnishes  its 
members  with  shipping  packages, 
spraying  material,  etc.,  and  has  saved 
for  the  growers  a lot  of  money.  The 
organization  operates  in  a number  of 
counties,  with  headquarters  at  El 
Rgno. 


wherever  apples  can  be  grown  and  the 
first  failure  is  yet  to  be  reported.  It  is 
unquestionably  making  more  and  greater 
profits  for  its  growers  than  any  apple 
known. 

In  quality  it  ranks  first — absolutely. 
That  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  every 
one  who  has  sampled  it. 

In  tree  it  is  perfection.  Hardy,  thrifty, 
a young  and  regular  bearer,  a late 
bloomer,  and  particularly  resistant  to 
usual  tree  diseases.  Delicious  is  the 
variety  for  which  orchardists  have  been 
looking  for  years.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  value  of  this  variety  to  the 
grower  when  it  comes  to  selling  prices. 
Season  after  season  Delicious  has  out- 
sold all  other  quality  sorts,  such  as 
Grimes  Golden,  Winesap,  Jonathan, 


The  Horticultural  Department  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College  holds  each 
year  a fruit  exhibit  which  was  this 
year  held  during  the  meeting  of  the 
State  Grange  and  in  which  great  in- 
terest was  taken.  Nearly  five  hun 


Spitzenburg,  etc.  The  great  fruit  con- 
suming public  have  been  educated  to 
know  what  quality  in  fruit  is.  They 
have  found  just  the  right  flavor,  just  the 
right  color,  and  just  the  right  texture 
in  Delicious,  and  they  want  and  are 
willing  to  pay  a fancy  price  for  it. 

That  very  serious  grower’s  problem  cf 
finding  the  variety  that  will  make  the 
earliest  bearing,  longest  lived  orchard, 
the  fruit  of  which  will  command  the 
buyer’s  first  attention  and  highest  prices 
is  solved  in  Stark  Delicious.  No  pos- 
sible chance  of  error  can  follow  its 
heavy  planting. 

Trees  of  this  variety  wanted  for  planting 
this  spring  should  be  ordered  imme- 
diately. The  supply  will  not  go  round 
by  a quarter  million  trees  or  more. 


dred  plates  of  apples  and  pears  were 
shown,  representing  over  one  hundred 
named  varieties,  donated  by  about 
fifty  individuals  and  granges  and 
coming  from  twenty-one  counties, 
representing  all  sections  of  the  state. 


Complete  satisfaction  to  every  customer  is  absolutely  assured.  W e prepay 
freight  on  $10.00  orders,  box  and  pack  free  and  guarantee  safe  arrival 

Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  & Orchards  Co. 

Louisiana,  Missouri 


FREE-My  Grand  Combination  Catalog  On 

Farm  Seeds,  Fruit  Plants 
and  Orchard  Trees  Now  Ready 

It’s  FREE— my  new  Complete  Catalog  and  fair  prices  on  the  varieties 
of  seed,  fruit  plants  and  orchard  trees  that  pay  best  profit.  $300  an  acre  from 
strawberries  and  other  small  fruit ! 40  blackberries  to  the  full  box  ! Corn  that 
goes  100  bushels  to  the  acre.  62  lbs.  of  corn,  8 lbs.  of  cob  to  the  bushel . 
F‘Banana”  Apples,  $12  per  bushel ! 

These  are  just  a few  of  the  results  recorded  in  my  1910  catalog.  SCARFF 
Seeds  and  plants  are  famed  the  world  over.  25  years  have  well  established 
my  reputation  and  reliability.  . . ' 

This  year  I am  giving  away,  free,  20,000  growing  fruit  plants.  One  to  a 
person.  Send  now  and  get  yours,  postpaid,  and  my  grand  Combination 
Catalog  with  revised,  special  prices.  Many  astounding  tacts  to  interest 
you.  All  FREE.  W.  N.  SCARFF,  NEW  CARLISLE.  OHIO. 
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A Living  From  Two  and  a Half  Acres 
Of  Small  Fruits. 

Many  years  ago.  being  an  invalid, 

I learned  the  shoemaker’s  trade,  but 
1 found  that  indoor  work  did  not  im- 
prove my  health,  and  1 found  l had 
to  change  my  occupation  to  earn 
enough  to  support  my  family  and  re- 
gain my  strength.  I bought  some 
land  in  the  outskirts  of  our  town, 
rough  land  that  had  never  been  clear- 
ed, and  here  I established  a home  for 
my  wife  and  six  children  and  myself. 
The  land  is  rocky,  but  it  is  high,  on 
the  east  side  of  a beautiful  lake,  where 
we  have  the  benefit  of  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  scenery  in  Maine.  The 
land  all  slopes  toward  the  lake,  which 
helps  to  prevent  frost  in  early  spring. 
1 find  my  two  and  a half  acres  do 
not  suffer  from  frosts  as  does  sur- 
rounding land. 

This  soil  is  cold  and  wet,  and  had  to 
underdrain  all  of  it.  I made  stone 


six  months  in  the  year,  harvest  and 
market  his  crop,  and  have  six  months 
left  almost  wholly  to  himself,  in  which 
to  study  such  publications  as  The 
Fruit-Grower — and  reading  the  latter 
is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  keep  up-to- 
date. 

I raise  fancy  fruit  for  the  Boston 
Market,  and  find  it  pays  to  study  the 
wants  of  the  consumers.  Formerly  I 
raised  lots  of  strawberries,  but  now 
raise  strawberry  plants  for  sale,  and 
find  it  more  profitable;  there  is  less 
work,  and  not  so  rich  soil  is  required 
as  when  growing  fruit.  Gooseberries 
and  currants  grow  to  perfection  in 
this  virgin  soil,  and  I find  gooseber- 
ries especially  profitable.  I once  had 
a patch  of  gooseberries  fifty-seven 
feet  wide  and  seventy-five  feet  long, 
from  which  we  picked  eighty  bushels 
of  fine  fruit. 

I plant  gooseberries  in  the  fall,  and 
have  success  in  so  doing;  the  soil  witl 
get  well  established  about  the  roots. 


this  purpose  I use  “shoddy”  from  the 
woolen  mill;  it  is  full  of  soap  potash, 
and  contains  other  elements  of  fertil- 
ity. This  mulch  lasts  for  years,  and 
will  keep  the  soil  moist  and  cool.  1 
have  used  straw,  swale  hay  and  leaves 
as  mulch,  but  none  is  as  good  as 
“shoddy,”  for  the  latter  keeps  out  the 
sunlight,  and  weeds  will  not  grow 
through  it. 

Raspberries  are  another  profitable 
crop  here.  When  plantations  are  well 
cared  for  they  will  last  for  years.  This 
fruit  sells  well  in  Boston  market, 
sometimes  bringing  twice  the  price  of 
strawberries.  I have  received  as  high 
as  $9.60  for  32-quart  crate  of  raspber- 
ries. This  fruit  should  be  shipped  in 
pint  boxes.  I believe  raspberries  are 
the  thing  to  grow  to  get  the  most 
money  for  least  labor;  this  fruit  yields 
well,  and  sells  for  highest  price  of 
all. 

I raise  many  plums  of  different 
kinds.  The  Lombard  is  my  best  vari- 


PICKERS  IN  A.  A.  EASTMAN'S  RASPBERRIES 

Mr.'  Eastman  Uses  School  Children  as  Pickers  and  Finds  Them  Satisfactory.  Mr.  Eastman  is  Sitting  on  Crate  of  Raspberries  at 

Right  of  Picture. 


cranberries  on  dry  land;  they  grow 
freely  and  make  a good  show  in  bear- 
ing fruit.  The  high-bush  blueberry 
seems  most  promising. 

1 send  a photograph  of  my  garden 
and  part  of  picking  crew  in  raspberry 
field.  This  was  taken  in  August. 

A.  A.  EASTMAN. 

Dexter,  Maine. 


King  Makes 

Lightning  Rods 

Best  in  The  World 


I Want  2,000 
mote  agents 

The  live,  hustling,  re-C 
sponsible  kind,  men  who  are  ac-  1 
quainted  in  their  territories.  To  such  I 
men  1 will  make  a proposition  that  I 
beats  anything  ever  offered.  Exper-  I 
ience  not  necessary.  You  may  be  a I 
hardware  merchant  or  an  implement  I 
dealer.  If  you  have  retired  from  the  I 
farm  or  have  rented  it--or  you  have  I 
any  spare  time  on  your  hands  you  I 
can  turn  it  to  profitable  advantage— I 
I make  $1,000  to  $3,000  in  a few  months  | 
like  many  of  my  other  agents. 

Write  For  FREE  Catalog  I 

, Do  it  now,  today.  I’ll  send  it  to- 1 

gether  with  full  particulars. 

KING  Lightning  Rods 
Sold  Under  $ 50,000 
Guarantee  ££ 

cent  pure  copper,  30  strands  to  the  cable.  All 
attachments  the  finest  that  can  be  made.  They 
are  the  only  rods  to  buy  to  be  safe  from  light- 
• ning.  Thousands  of  users  will  verify 
this.  Write  to  me  and  I’ll  prove  it.  Cata- 
log and  book  on  “Lightning  Facts  ’. 

Geo.  M.  King,  Pres., 
King  ManufacVg  Co., 
608  £ Walnut  Street, 
Ues  Moines  - - lotva. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

, in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
iqio  bicycle.  Write  for  Special  Offer . 
Finest  Guaranteed  Iff}  4A 

1910  Models  <¥>  ro  / 
with  Coaster- Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
1908  & 1909  Models  Tf  4*% 
all  of  best  makes  * lo  ** 

lOO  Second  - Hand  Whoola 

All  makes  and  models , O « — <t  O 

good  as  new WO  VO 

Great  FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE 

we  Ship  on  Approval  ■without  c 

.cent  deposit , pay  the  freight  and  allow 

TEN  DAY'S  FREE  TRIAL,  < 

TIRES,  coaster  brake  rear  wheels, 
lamps,  sundries,  half  usual  prices , Do  not  buy 
till  you  get  our  catalogs  and  offer.  Write  now. 

MKAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  §.2^7  Chicago 


BOOKKEEPING 


TAUGHT 
BY  MAIL 


drains,  hiring  the  excavating  done,  and 
placing  the  stone  and  covering  the 
drains  myself.  This  carries  a\vay  the 
surplus  water. 

We  moved  on  this  place  in  1881,  and 
it  was  a homely  looking  place  at  that 
time.  However,  it  was  a Godsend  to 
the  family,  and  we  have  all  good 
health,  and  we  have  made  our  living 
from  two  and  a half  acres;  we  have 
raised  the  children  here,  educated 
them,  and  we  have  laid  by  something 
tor  old  age.  When  we  first  moved 
here  we  kept  large  flocks  of  poultry, 
and  this  brought  in  a steady  income. 
The  hens  had  free  range  in  the  woods, 
and  they  picked  up  most  of  their  liv- 
ing. 

My  first  work  with  small  fruits  was 
in  growing  strawberries.  The  soil 
is  very  stony,  and  the  rocks  had  to 
be  removed  to  find  soil  enough  to 
cover  the  roots  of  the  plants.  When 
clear  of  stone,  this  soil  is  very  produc- 
tive, and  I.  have  grown  here  as  fine 
fruit  as  were  ever  grown  anywhere. 

There  are  wonderful  possibilities 
for  a live  man  in  Maine.  He  can  work 


the  latter  will  begin  to  grow,  and  in 
the  spring  the  plants  grow  off  in  a 
hurry.  I set  the  plants  quite  deep  in 
the  soil,  and  mulch  them  heavily.  For 


ety  for  eating  out  of  hand,  but  no 
better  for  canning  than  other  sorts. 
I have  also  been  experimenting  with 
high  and  low-bush  blueberries  and 


If  you  wish  to  earn  $20  to  $40  per  week,  write  us.  We  teach 
you  bookkeeping  at  home  in  a few  weeks  of  your  spare 
time, and  givediploma.  Ournewsystem  issosimple  anyone 
can  learn.  Free  Employment  Bureau  open  to  all  our  pupils. 
One  free  scholarship  in  every  town.  Write  for  particulars- 
Lincoln  Commercial  School,  945  Ohio  Bldg.,  Toledo,  0. 


H.  C.  PHELPS, 
Manufacturer  of  Split 
Hickory  Vehicles 


FREE  To  You— Let  Me  Pay  Postage 
Big  Book  To  Your  Home  and  Save  You 

Just  send  me  your  name  and  address  on  a postal.  That  brings 
you  my  book  and  prices.  Then  compare  values— and  buy  where 
you  get  the  biggest  bargain.  We  are  actual  manufacturers  and’ 
sell  direct  to  you.  Yousaveallmiddleprofits.  I save  buggy 
buyers  thousands  of  dollars  each  year.  Let  me  sa veynu  $26.50 
to  $40  this  year  on  the  buggy  you  want.  Choose  from  my 
book  of  125  styles.  Try  any  Split  Hickory  Vehicle  on  your  own 
roads  for  30  days.  If  you  keep  it,  I’ll  stand  back  of  it  with  my 
2 years’  guarantee.  Get  my  book  first — I’ll  pay  the  postage. 

See  My  1910  Split  Hickory 
Auto- Seat  Special 

This  is  my  1910  leadei^my  best  bargain  foryou.  I save 
you  at  least  $26.50  on  it.  It  is  the  most  dashing 
stylish  buggy  made.  Has  125  special  features 
—laminated  auto-seats;  easy  springs;  lots  of 
leg-room;  extra  long  waterproof  top;  Sheldon 
springs— and  everything  else  needed  for  style, 
service  and  satisfaction.  See  it  in  my  book 
—in  full  colors.  It’s  just  a hint  of  what  I save 
you  on  any  vehicle  you  buy  from  me. 

Write  that  postal  now— send  It  by  next  mall.  Don’t 
buy  a buggy  till  you  get  my  color-illustrated  book. 


On  My 

$26££ 


30-DAY  FREE 
ROAD  TEST- 
2- YEAR 
GUARANTEE 


Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Company,  Station  46,  Columbus,  Ohio 


WRITE  Mi  NOW 


BUSY  TIME!  FARMERS  EVERYWHERE  ARE  GETTING  READY  FOR  SPRING.  ARE  YOU  READY? 


Never  was  so  much  manure  piled  around  thebarnsandfeedlotsasthereisthisyear. 
Never  in  15  years  has  there  been  such  a need  for  manure  spreaders  as  there  will 

be  this  spring?  I say  again,  are  you  ready?  

You’ve  been  seeing  my  ads  this  year,  last  year  and  the  year  before,  Never  wrote 
me  yet,  did  you?  Just  because  I advertise  you  have  often  wondered  if 
Galloway  was  really  giving  the  value-the  quality. 

Say!  Do  you  know  that  that  is  the  reason  I sell  so  many,  just  be- 
ise  I tell  the  people  abput  them,.  All  there  is  to  selling  the  Galloway 


FREE 


This  book  contains 
barrelsful  of  good 
Information  about 

. . ; — - — - - - --  , , . - Manure  Spreaders  and  how  to 

is  simply  telling  the  people  about  them.  That  s how  I have  got  the  big-  fpgjj©  money  with  them.  Ask 
’ factory  making  wagon  box  and  complete  spreaders,  100  a us  for  ©no -they  aro  FREE  I 


gest  spreader  factory  making  wagon  box  and  complete  spreaders, 
day,  more  on  mighty  short  notice.  I’m  ready.  Are  yon  ready? 

Don’t  put  off  that  manure  spreader  matter  one  more  day* 


There  i 
pened  in  “ 

ago.  It’s . 

\ybile  you  ba-ve  it  in  mind,  today.  Get  my  special  prices  and  proposition  now. 


_ Don’t  let  It  lie  over  night. 

Rouse'out  your  pencil  and  drop  me  a card  for  my  spreader  catalog.  Get  it  and  i^Yestigate. 
Its  full  of  live  facts,  You  can’t  tell  how  good  and  valuable  it  is  till  you  see  it.  Make  yourself  ac- 
quainted with  the  biggest  thing  in  Manure  Spreader  History.  That  is  the  Matchless  Galloway 
Wagon  Box  and  Comple*  " J ~ 

erlooj  lowa.  Priced  rig 

write  it  in  the  contract,  w uavc  wi  jnvui»ev.o,  w^iinv,  — n ,ra 

tract.  No  verbal  promises  go  with  you.  I put  it  up  to  you  unreservedly.  There  are  no  strings 

tG  *H ore ’ »°ap art ;S “Try  my  Galloway  Spreader  30,  60,  90  or  1 20  days.  If  you  aro  not  satisfied,  I will  pay  the 
freight  both  ways  and  refund  every  cent  of  your  money  with  6 per  cent  Interest.'* 

El  A1AI  GET  vour  letter,  postal  card,  telephone  or  wire  into  my  office.  Ask  me  to  send  you 
IM  V W my  Book  of  Facts  on  the  manure  spreader.  Today,  right  now,  is^he  best  time.  Do  it 
before  some  other  thing  comes  up.  WTite  me  now  for  my  Manure  Spreader  Catalog. 

o L-irw-l  r\f  trial  nmnnsif  inn  voil’d  lik0  tO  have. 

1037  Galloway  Sla. 
WATERLOO,  IOWA. 


Write  me  the  kind  of  trial  proposition  you’d  like  to  have. 

THE  WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY, 


WM.  GALLOWAY, 

President, 


ij  ■ 
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These  Prosperous  Times  Warrant  The  Best 


of  everythin!!  for  the  farmer— nn<l  the  farmer’s 
wife.  You  would  not  for  a minute  think  of 
reverting  to  your  grandfather’s  method  of  reap- 
ing grain  with  the  scythe  and  cradle.  Why 
then  should  your  good  wife  sulTer  the  annoy- 
ances and  inconveniences  of  an  old  style  cook 
stovo,  or  cheap  range.  The  best  binder,  mower, 
plow,  or  cultivator  is  none  too  good  for  your 
use— the  best  Range  that  money  can  buy  is 
none  too  good  for  your  WIFE. 

The  Great  Majestic  Range  is  indeed  worthy  of 
your  most  careful  consideration.  It  is  a Range 
with  a reputation  built  Qn  HONOIt  of  the  best 
materials  — and  whilo  the  ilrst  cost  of  a Great 
Majestic  may  be  more  than 
some  others,  it  out-wears 
three  ordinary  ranges, 
and  its  Fuel  Saving, 

Baking  and  Water  Heat- 
ing Qualities  make  it 
much  cheaper  in  the  end. 

Malleable  and  Charcoal  Iron 

of  Malleable  Iron,  and  Char- 
coal Iron.  Charcoal  /ron  won’t 
rust— Malleable  Iron  can’t  break. 

They  are  put  together  with 
Rivets  (not  bolts  and  stove  putty)  making  them 
absolutely  Air  Tight  like  an  engine  boiler.  No 
beat  escapes  or  cold  air  gets  into  the  oven,  thus 
needing  only  half  the  fuel  used  in  other  ranges. 

Heat,  causing  expansion  and  contraction  is  what 
loosens  the  stove  putty,  opens  the  joints  and 
cracks  the  east  parts  of  cheap  ranges.  All  joints 
in  Majestic  Ranges  are  riveted,  (no  stove  putty 
used)  are  airtight,  and  stay  that  way.  The 
Majestic  isn’t  lined  with  asbestos  paper 
covered  with  steel,  but  is  lined  with 
guaranteed  pure  asbestos  board 


Hundreds  ol  r 
Thousands  ol^  if; 
them  in  Use, 

Each  One 
Giving  Com- 
oleieSalistactioa 


one  Quarter  Inch  thick,  covered  with  an  iron  grate, 

put  there  to  stay— you  can  see  it. 

The  reservoir  Is  all  copper,  heated  like  a tea 
kettle  through  copper  pocket  (stamped  from 
one  piece  of  copper)  setting  against  left  hand 
lining  of  lire  box.  It  boils  15  gallons  of  water, 
and,  by  turning  lever,  the  frame  and  reservoir 
moves  away  from  tire.  This  feature  is  patented 
and  is  used  only  on  the  Majestic. 

Remember  these  three  important  features: 
The  material  the  Majestic  is  made  of — the  way 
it  is  put  together— the  reservoir — then  glance 
at  a few  of  the  other  features  posessed  by 
the  Majestic  that  follow: 

All  doors  drop  dov<n 
and  form  perfect  and  ^ 
rigid  shelves.  Malleable 
oven  racks  slide  out, 
automatically  holding 
anything  they  contain. 

Open  end  ash  pan  pre- 
vents shoveling  ashes 
out  of  ash  pit.  Ventilated 
ash  pit  prevents  lloor 
from  burning.  Ash  cup 
catches  ashes  that  would 
otherwise  fall  on  the  lloor. 

No  springs  anywhere  to  weaken  or  get  out 
of  fix.  It’s  the  best  range  at  any  price,  and 
should  be  in  Y'OUR  kitchen.  It  is  for  sale  by 
the  best  dealers  in  nearly  every  county  in  40 
states.  If  you  don’t  know  who  sells  them 
in  your  vicinity,  write  us  and  we  will  tell 
you,  and  send  you  our  booklet  “The  Story 
of  Majestic  Glory.”  Every  farmer’s  wife  who 
contemplates  buying  a new  range  should, 
first  read  this  booklet. 

Majestic  Manufacturing  Company, 

Dept.  130  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Great  and  Grand 

Majestic 


Range 


IMA  JIGTIC  JJj  V/ifh 

Pouch  Feed, 
and  Riclil 
Land  Fluth 
Reservoir 


It  should 
be  ir?  your 

IiKitcfter? 


How  a New  Hampshire  Man  Solves 
Problem 

I want  to  help  The  Fruit-Grower  to 
answer  questions  of  its  subscribers 
who  want  to  know  how  to  get  and 
secure  pickers.  I will  answer  some  of 
your  questions  from  my  experience: 

The  best  way  we  have  found  to  get 
and  retain  good  pickers  is  to  raise  our 
own.  Although  this  is  pretty  expen- 
sive, there  is  more  satisfaction  in 
the  pickers  of  this  kind.  (The  illustra- 
tion show’s  that  Mr.  Badger  raises  a 
fine  grade  of  pickers,  too — Editor.) 

Our  experience  in  using  the  paraf- 
fine paper  boxes  has  been  very  sat- 
isfactory, and  we  now  use  them  alto- 
gether. Reasons:  They  are  all  good; 
no  imperfect  ones  to  throw  out,  and 
no  berries  are  crushed,  as  they  are 
many  times  in  the  open-cornered 
wooden  boxes,  which  are  used  mostly 
here  in  the  East.  We  find  that  the 
paraffine  paper  boxes  will  stand  more 
abuse  than  any  other  boxes  we  have 
ever  used. 

Our  system  of  rotation  for  straw- 
berries is  to  plant  potatoes  on  an  in- 
verted clover  sod.  Next  year  straw- 
berry plants  are  set  and  blossoms 
picked  off;  the  following  year  they 
will  fruit  and  the  ground  is  seeded  to 
clover  at  once.  The  next  year  the 
first  crop  of  clover  is  cut  for  hay,  and 
the  second  crop  is  turned  under  late 
in  the  fall  for  potatoes  the  following 
spring,  making  a four-year  rotation. 
We  do  not  find  it  profitable  to  fruit  a 
bed  more  than  one  year. 

A heavy  dressing  of  stable  manure 
is  spread  on  the  ground  the  winter 
before  plants  are  set,  and  plowed  un- 
der next  spring;  soil  is  well  stirred, 
and  plants  are  set  as  soon  thereafter 
as  possible. 

FRANCIS  A.  BADGER. 

Belmont,  N.  FT. 

^ >2j2. 

Successful  Way  of  Handling 
Horseradish. 

I planted  about  1000  horseradish 
roots  and  have  today  70,000  to  80,000 
all  from  this  first  planting,  and  hope 
another  year  to  put  out  15,000  more. 
As  early  as  the  weather  permits  in  the 
spring,  the  small  roots,  which  are 
abou’t  four  to  five  inches  long,  are 
prepared.  They  are  the  small  fibers 
broken  off  the  marketable  radish  and 
are  tapered  at  the  thickest  end  or 
part  nearest  the  main  stalk.  The 
ground  is  prepared  as  finely  as  possi- 
ble and  marked  out  ’ rows  three 
| feet  apart.  A planter  is  made  of  an 
old  broom  handle  pointed  down,  and 
the  plants  set  out  about  fifteen  inches 
apart  in  the  row,  the  soil  being  press- 
ed around  each  root,  the  thick  end 
of  which  is  placed  uppermost  and  cov- 
ered not  more  than  two  inches.  It 
makes  no  difference  how  early  the 
roots  are-  planted;  the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter. 


Horseradish  delights  in  rich  clay, 
bottom  soil.  I have  planted  salad, 
spinach  and  radishes  between  the  rows 
and  hills,  as  by  the  time  the  horserad- 
ish is  any  size  the  other  crop  is  out 
of  the  way,  but  prefer  to  grow  it 
alone  and  have  secured  better  results. 
It  being  a rank  and  hearty  grower, 
they  generally  neglect  it  and  the  con- 
seueneqe  is,  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
they  are  sadly  disappointed  at  the 


size  of  the  roots.  I aim  to  go  through 
I the  field  about  every  ten  days  or  two 
weeks,  the  last  time  about  September 
25th,  throwing  a light  furrow  to  it. 
As  the  demand  is  light  till  about  No- 
vember little  is  dug  before  then.  An 
Ames  spade,  ironed  to  the  handle,  is 
used  to  break  off  the  small  fibers  or 
roots.  The  leaves  are  cut  off  and  the 
mats  tied  in  bunches,  about  three 
stalks  to  a bunch.  These  sell  for  15 
cents  each  or  two  for  a quarter.  Lat- 
er on,  however,  it  is  not  nece.ssary  to 
tie;  simply  to  trim  the  tops  and  small 
fibrous  roots  off,  place  in  bags  or  bar- 


rels and  send  to  market.  Some  roots 
in  this  shape  bring  as  much  as  10  to 
12  cents  apiece,  according  to  weight, 
it  varying  from  6 to  10  cents  a pound, 
according  to  the  demand. 

For  winter  marketing,  all  or  nearly 
all  is  dug,  trimmed  of  tops  and  side 
roots,  which  later  are  cut  up  for  next 
year’s  planting.  In  tnis  way  no 
plants  need  be  bought  after  the  first 
planting,  and  each  year  three  or  four 


times  as  many  plants  as  the  previous 
year  can  be  secured.  Roots  and  plants 
are  then  buried  in  a pit  outside  same 
as  for  apples,  cabbage,  etc.  When 
convenient  the  large  roots  are  market- 
ed and  they  bring  in  money  when 
most  farmers  are  short.  I have  great 
faith  in  horseradish  and  like  it  for  its 
hardiness.  One  year  all  my  other 
crops  were  cut  down  by  a storm  and 
as  soon  as  the  sun  shone  it  cheered 
me  to  think  -I  had  one  crop  I need 
not  worry  about.  Frost  does  not 
affect  it;  in  fact,  it  delights  in  cool 
weather.  I always  leave  a patch  out 


all  winter  to  be  dug  about  the  Jewish 
holidays  in  the  spring,  when  the  roots 
sell  exceptionally  well. 

Anyone  having  a small  piece  of 
ground  should  get  a few  of  the  roots, 
put  them  in  as  above  directed  and  the 
crop  will  pay  as  well  as  any  other 
article  for  the  same  space  of  ground 
and  he  can  sell  it  to  his  nearest  oys- 
ter dealer.  I have  been  increasing  the 
quantity  grown  every  year  and  expect 
to  plant  it  very  extensively  next  year, 
figuring  on  getting  at  least  $150  from 
each  acre.  It  can  be  contracted  for 
in  advance.  The  pickling  houses  are 
often  glad  to  make  a contract  for  large 
quantities  and  even  put  it  in  cold 
storage  so  as  to  be  sure  to  have  some, 
should  there  be  none  in  the  market.  I 
advise  all  market  gardeners,  to  try  a 
few  thousands,  at  least,  and  see  if  it 
does  not  pay  as  well  as  the  next 
crop.  There  is  just  as  much  money  in 
growing  horseradish  as  there  is  in 
any  other  garden  crop. 

C.  A.  UMOSELLE, 


EDWARDS  RURAL  ROAD 
GRADER  AND  DITCHER 

for  doing  all  kinds  of  Road  Work 
Farm  Ditching  and  Irrigation  Work. 
Shipped  on  trial  to  prove  their  worth. 


EDWARDS  STUMP  PULLER 


at  work  Three  sizes  made. ' I also 
manufacture  Capstan  Power  Ditching 
Machines.  Send  for  Descriptive  Catalog 

C D.  EDWARDS,  ALBERT  LEA,  MINN. 


To  Fruit 


<]f EVERY  FRUIT  GROWER  will  be  pleased  with  “REX 
SPRAY  BULLETIN,”  which  will  be  sent  free  to  each  grower 
who  writes  us  for  it.  When  writing,  tell  us  size  of  your  orchard. 

ITS  USES.  It  gives  the  history,  cause  of  and  treatments  for  practically 
all  Insect  and  Fungous  troubles.  All  growers  want  just  such  information  in  one  bulletin  for  ready  reference 
at  all  times.  REX  SPRAY  BUI  LETIN  also  gives  full  information  on  the  many  uses  of 

LIME  AND  SULPHUR  ^ “T>T?Y”  ARSENATE 
SOLUTION  aUo_  OF  LEAD 

(THE  ORIGINAL)  Rex  Sprays  are  sold  on  positive  guarantee 


“REX” 


BEWARE  OF 
IMITATIONS 


WRITE  FOR  “REX  SPRAY  BULLETIN” 


BEWARE  OF 
IMITATIONS 


THE  REX  COMPANY,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Branch  Factories  from 
Coast  to  Coast 


MR.  BADGER  AND  FAMILY 
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MALL  FRUITS 

* » y NOTES  » # * 


So  far  as  my  experience  goes  I have 
never  seen  honest,  hard  work  in  the 
strawberry  field  go  unrequited.  The 
splendid  crop  of  fancy  Marshalls  de- 
scribed in  my  notes  of  January  was 
fairly  earned.  Spacing  runners  pays, 
but  I admit  that  on  a large  scale  it 
would  be  impracticable  for  lack  of 
skilled  labor.  Runner  setting  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  forms  of  whole- 
sale hill  planting  or  which  we  have 


directly  at  right  angles  with  the  row. 
The  second  moue  on  the  same  cord, 
would  be  carried  on  in  the  same  di- 
rection. This  second  plant  would 
then  be  about  half  way  between  the 
two  rows.  Then  by  extending  a run- 
ner from  the  other  row  to  meet  this 
one,  there  would  be  three  runners, 
say  seven  inches  apart  reaching 
across  from  one  row  to  the  other. 

This  scheme  worked  very  well,  but 
the  work  seemed  to  go  awfully  slowly, 
most  of  the  hundred-yard  rows,  how- 
ever, were  * completed,  but  later  in 
the  season  a rainy  period  brought  out 
another  crop  of  runners,  not  only 
from  mother  plants,  but  from  the  old- 


GOOD SPECIMENS  OF  CHESAPEAKE  STRAWBERRIES 


lately  been  hearing  as  the  “Kevitt 
System.”  Kevitt  takes  up  runner 
plants  and  sets  them  in  long  four- 
foot  beds.  Spacing  runners  is  identi- 
cal in  its  main  process,  but  with  many 
superior  features.  Instead  of  going 
to  the  trouble  of  digging  up  plants 
with  the  attendant  labor  and  loss  al- 
ways involved,  we  can  accomplish  the 
same  object  in  runner  spacing  at 
a far  less  general  exppense.  It  takes 
only  the  fraction  of  a minute  to  put 
a runner  in  position  and  lay  a clod  to 
hold  it,  or  if  it  be  slightly  rooted, 
it  will  take  only  a few  seconds  longer 
to  plant  it,  by  the  aid  of  a light  trow- 
el. 

Then  again,  such  runners  are  sure 
to  grow,  because  they  are  still  attach- 
ed to  the  mother  plant,  which  will  sup- 
port it  until  it  takes  root;  thus  there 
is  no  loss  of  plants.  Another  advant- 
age is  that  runner  plants  are  early 
enough  to  bear  a full  crop  the  next 
year,  while  Kevitt  plants  are  set  in 
August  and  September  when  drouth 
usually  prevails  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  unless  favored  by  plenty 
of  moisture  and  a mild  autumn,  could 
not  be  expected  to  make  more 
than  half  the  berries  of  early  set  run- 


er runners  themselves.  These  should 
have  been  all  cut  off,  but  the  task  was 
a gigantic  one  to  attempt  with  knives 
or  shears  and  was  left  undone.  Con- 
sequently many  runners  of  this  late 
crop  took  root  in  time  to  make  large 
plants  by  winter  and  so  much  of  the 
value  of  our  work  was  annulled, 
nevertheless,  the  result  of  our  work 
was  apparent  in  a very  heavy  crop  of 
berries  on  these  rows. 

One  bed  of  Bederwoods  which 
was  given  the  most  care  bore  a crop 
that  I have  never  seen  excelled  in 
productiveness.  I recommend  this 
berry  as  a reliable  second  early  that 
surpasses  the  Haverland  with  me  in 
earliness,  prolificacy  and  vigor.  It 
made  the  thriftiest  rows  of  plants  of 
any  of  the  old  kinds  and  its  wealth 
of  berries  was  something  wonderful. 
Test  it  alongside  of  other  second  ear- 
lies  and  judge  whether  or  not  it  be 
the  superior  of  most  of  them. 

To  cut  runners  oil  a large  scale, 
I should  procure  a cutter  made  spe- 
cially for  that  purpose,  such  as  the 
one  fashioned  after  the  pattern  of 
a post-hole  digger. 

Although  the  Marshall  is  not 
classed  among  the  heavy  producers, 


ner  plants.  In  a proportion  of  quite 
one-half  of  the  seasons  the  heat  and 
drouth  would  forbid  transplanting  al- 
together without  precautions  whose 
cost  would  be  prohibitive. 

The  conclusion  is,  that  if  the  Kevitt 
system  is  profitable,  the  hill  system 
by  means  of  runner  spacing  would  ac- 
complish the  same  purpose  at  far  less 
expense. 

Some  two  years  ago  I set  a number 
of  rows  thirty  inches  apart  and  un- 
dertook to  cover  the  space  between 
them  with  spaced  runners.  The  de- 
sign was  to  make  a runner  about  ev- 
ery eight  to  ten  inches  and  fix  it  at 
a spot  about  seven  or  eight  inches 


it  will  produce  enough  to  make  it 
very  profitable  for  a fancy  trade.  Its 
berries  run  large  and  the  smallest  are 
are  so  perfect  in  shape  that  everyone 
is  marketable.  As  far  as  looks  go, 
although  the  Marshall  is  exceedingly 
handsome,  I estimate  the  Joe  in  its 
best  form  as  even  handsomer.  The 
Marshall  gets  too  black  as  it  be- 
comes dead  ripe. 

It  having  been  many  years  since  I 
tested  it,  I planted  some  William  Belt 
in  1908  in  order  to  compare  it  as  a 
fancy  variety  with  the  Marshall  and 
Joe.  I had  been  reading  of  it  as  a 
heavier  bearer  than  the  Marshall  and 
of  as  fine  quality.  I planted  a row 


5Yre  You  Trepared  Tor  a 

FREEZE 

Troutman 

Orchard  Heater 

Will  protect  your  orchard  against  any  freeze 
that  may  come  during  blossom  time. 

Even  though  you  have  put  off 

getting  ready  until  the  last  minute,  there  is 
still  time  for  you  to  get  ready. 

We  Can  Ship  on 
24  Hours’  Notice 


If  you  want  quick  service  wire  your 
order  to  our  Denver  office,  703  Symes 
Building,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Remember,  our  claims  are  facts . 
The  Troutman  Heaters  are  the  most 
efficient  and  economical  on  the  market. 
They  burn  air  and  save  fuel. 

THE  ROUND  CREST 
ORCHARD  HEATER  CO. 

CANON  CITY,  COLO. 


THE  GREAT 

IDEAL 

The  Heater  With  No  Equal  In  Efficiency 

The  Record  Yields  of  Fruit  in  Grand  Val- 
ley Were  Saved  by  IDEAL  Coal  Heaters 

Grand  Valley’s  Largest  Fruit  Crop 

(3,000  car  loads,  valued  at  $3,000,000)  was  saved  almost  entirely  by  coal. 

56,000  Ideal  Heaters  Were  Used 

giving  entire  satisfaction.  Coal  properly  handled  and  burned  in  a good 
heater  is  the  best  fuel  for  orchard  heating.  One  ton  of  good  coal  will 
produce  as  much  heat  as  175  gallons  of  crude  oil. 


Sensible 

Scientific 

Satisfactory 


The 

0 ■ - 

Heater 

,s  ■ IpWjF  1 

that 

L , — — i — 

Heats 

Burns  Evenly  Without  Attention 

Fully  90  per  cent  of  growers  of  Grand  Valley  endorse  Coal  for 
orchard  heating.  Send  for  long  list  of  Coal  users  who  endorse  it. 

Many  car-loads  of  Ideal  Coal  Heaters  are  now  sold.  Heaters  are 
manufactured  as  sold.  Fill  this  out  and  wire  us  at  once. 

(Reserve  me  hundred  large  (or  small)  heaters;  letter  follows.) 

Ideals  weigh  4 and  A]/2  pounds  each.  Capacity  30  and  35  pounds  of 
coal.  Price,  $30  and  $33  per  hundred,  F.  O.  B.  Wheeling,  West  Va. 
One  man  can  fire  five  acres  of  orchard  where  Ideal  heaters  are  used. 
Don’t  let  a valuable  crop  of  fruit  go  unprotected  this  spring. 

Prices  are  $30  and  $33  per  Hundred,  F.  O.  B.  Wheeling,  West  Va. 

The  Ideal  Orchard  Heater  Company 

F.  E.  BARNEY,  Manager  GRAND  JUNCTION,  COLORADO 
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Pai 


St.  Regis 
Everbearing 

The  “Early  Till  Late” 

Raspberry 

The  Most  Marvelous 
Raspberry  of  the  Age 

The  earliest  to  ripen.  The  biggest, 
the  best  and  the  brightest  red  berries 
of  all  raspberries*.  The  greatest  yield- 
er  and  the  canes  are  as  hardy  as  an 
oak  tree. 

Begins  to  ripen  early  in  June  and 
continues  constantly  until  late  au- 
tumn. 

Full  particulars  and  attractive 
prices  promptly  given  by  mail.  Small 
fruit  catalog  free. 

J.  T.  LOVETT 

BOX  144  LITTLE  SILVER,  N.  J. 


THE  BEST 


is  what  you  want.  Try 

Sts 

Cincinnati,  0. 

For  Root  Grafts,  Fruit  Trees,  Or- 
namentals, Plants,  Vines  and  Roses 


Barnes  Nurseries  i K 


of  all  kinds  AT 
W HOLES  ALE 
PRICES.  Save 
agent's  commis- 
sion of  40  per 
cent  by  ordering 
direct  from  us.  Premium  with  each 
order  free  of  from  1 to  4 trees; 
roses,  shrubs  or  other  stock.  Stock 
Guaranteed  first  class.  Certificate  of  In- 
spection furnished.  Don’t  delay,  send  for 
price  list  now.  Address  Box  D., 

WICHITA  NURSERY,  WICHITA,  KANSAS. 

(Gen’l  Agts.  for  Wellington  Nurseries.) 


We  Save  You 

from  40  to  60  per  cent  by  buying  Peach  and 
Apple,  Small  Fruits  or  Ornamental  Shrubs  at 
a bargain.  Send  for  free  catalogue  and  see 
our  club  and  bargain  offers. 

Benson-Omaha  Nursery,  Benson,  Nebr 


Trees  and  Plants 

Do  you  want  the  best,  at  prices  that  are 
right?  If  so,  look  at  this  Apple  and  Peach 
at  5 cents  each.  Plum,  Pear  and  Cherry  at 
12  to  15  cents  each.  40  Concord  Grape  for 
$1.  All  of  our  trees  are  grafted  or  budded 
form  good  bearing  stock.  Get  our  catalog 
and  price  list.  They  tell  the  rest.  Give  us 
your  order  now.  We  will  save  you  money. 
THE  ROEDEII  NURSERIES,  OSCEOLA,  MO. 

You  can  save 
from  25  to 
5o  Per  Cent 

buying  Nursery  Stock  direct  from  me.  I prepay  trans- 
portation charges  on  every  order,  large  or  small. 
You  have  no  unexpectedly  large  freight  or  express  bills 
to  add  to  the  cost  of  your  order.  The  money-saving 
price  you  pay  me  means  for  trees  at  your  station.  All 
trees  guaranteed  true  to  label,  hardy,  large  size  and 
satisfactory.  Send  for  my  catalogue  and  get  a list  of  my 
Dellvered>to*you  Nursery  Bargains.  * Better  write  now. 

NATIONAL  NURSERIES,  Box  2006  Lawrence,  Kansas 


TREES 


CHERRY TREES 

$7.00  per  100;  Beautiful  Two-Year,  3 to  4 
feet,  well  rooted  and  branched.  A full  line 
of  other  FRUIT  TREES,  Get  our  catalogue. 

H.  S.  WILEY  & SON 

Drawer  10.  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


Xenia  Star  Nurseries 


-GROWERS  OF- 


High-Grade  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 
Peach.  Quince  and  Shade  Trees. 
Ornamental  Shrubs,  Raspberry,  Black- 

berry  and  Strawberry  Plants. 

SEED  POTATOES,  pure  and  free  from 
scab.  Early  Ohio,  Irish  Cobbler,  Gold 
Coin,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Carmen’s 
Nos.  1 and  3. 


among  the  new  kinds  I was  testing, 
such  as  the  Highland,  3 W,  Abington, 
Dickey  and  many  others.  As  a fancy 
berry  it  surpasses  them  all.  . It 
averaged  the  largest  and  nearly  every 
plant  was  fruitful.  1 would  not  say 
that  it  was  more  productive  than  the 
Marshall,  though  it  is  generally 
awarded  that  quality.  Its  berries  are 
not  as  regular  as  those  of  the  Joe 
and  Marshall  and,  in  my  opinion,  not 
as  beautiful,  because  they  lack  the 
deep  color.  Its  flavor,  to  my  taste, 
was  not  equal  to  that  of  the  Marshall, 
hut  still  ranking  high,  along  with  the 
Joe.  It  is  not  as  productive  as  the 
Joe,  which  in  this  respect,  is  hard  to 
beat  for  a big  berry. 

For  1909,  however,  the  Belt  was 
the  leader  and  I could  always  rely  on 
its  row  for  a box  of  extra  fancy  when- 
ever occasion  demanded.  Altogether 
I was  much  pleased  with  it  and  shall 
make  it  a standard  here  for  the  fancy 
market. 

Readers  of  The  Fruit  Grower  will 
understand  that  notes  on  such  berries 
are  not  safe  guides  for  general  field 
culture.  My  soil  is  very  rich  and  oth- 
er conditions  are  probably  more  fav- 
orable for  these  large  kinds  than  are 
found  in  commercial  growing  on  a 
large  scale,  but  the  tendency  seems 
to  be  more  and  more  towards  in- 
tensive systems  of  culture  that  makes 


is  a handsome  variety,  the  berries 
having  a fine,  dark  gloss,  that  distin- 
guishes them  from  the  Gandys.  It 
did  not  strike  me  as  being  any  more 
productive  than  the  most  of  its  class, 
which  are  all  inferior  to  the  main 
croppers.  It  is  quite  firm  and  regular 
in  shape  and  of  richer  flavor  than 
the  Gandy  class. 

Close  at  hand  was  another  late  sort 
that  bore  here  for  the  first  time,  al- 
though it  is  not  a new  introduction, 
the  Crimson  Cluster.  I was  truly 
surprised  to  see  the  berries  of  this  va- 
riety. They  wer^  oi  a peculiar  hue, 
unlike  any  other  berry,  (hence  the 
name,  I suppose),  and  the  clusters 
were  very  beautiful,  indeed,  so  much 
so  that  I felt  quite  enthused  over  it. 
I shall  give  this  variety  further  trial 
in  the  hope  of  finding  it  belonging  to 
that  rather  numerous  class  of  fruits 
that  for  inexplicable  reasons  have 
never  obtained  their  just  recognition. 

The  Fremont  Williams,  another 
late  one,  is  not  more  productive  here 
than  the  Gandy,  if  indeed  it  be  equal 
to  it,  but  has  a much  better  plant, 
more  vigor,  better  leaf,  thicker  foli- 
age, more  compact.  Its  berries  aver- 
age a little  larger  and  a little  darker 
than  those  of  the  Gandy.  It  is  a 
seeding  of  Hubach’s. 

The  best  of  his  seedlings  here,  so 
far  as  given  trial,  is  the  Mellie,  a 


A CLUSTER  OF  MELLIE  STRAWBERRIES. 


the  growing  of  these  fancy  berries 
possible.  For  local  markets  I see  no 
reason  why  their  culture  should  not 
be  deliberately  undertaken  as  a good 
business  policy.  There  are  Eastern 
growers  who  make  specialities  of  such 
berries  as  the  Belt  and  Marshall. 
Growers  will  discover  that,  after  all, 
quality  in  berries  is  an  important  mat- 
ter, even  more  so  than  in  the  large 
fruits,  such  as  apples.  Customers  are 
quick  to  recognize  superior  flavor 
and  they  will  buy  a berry  that 
hits  their  taste  when  otherwise  they 
would  buy  none.  It  is  quite  com- 
mon to  hear  calls  for  such  and  such  a 
berry  after  testing  it  with  others. 
Such  customers  are  the  best  have,  for 
you  can  hold  them  against  all  com- 
petition with  quality  berries  and  get 
better  prices. 

Speaking  of  new  kinds  tested  here 
last  summer,  I place  the  Highland 
first  as  a heavy  mid-season  cropper  of 
large  showy  berries.  Perhaps  the  3 
W ranked  next.  The  Abington  was 
productive,  but  lacked  color,  flavor 
and  firmness.  The  Blaine  much  re- 
sembles the  Gandy  and  I could  not 
see  wherein  it  was  any  better.  Among 
new  extra  earlies,  the  Red  Bird  was 
the  most  notable.  The  plants  were 
very  productive,  in  fact,  I was  more 
and  more  impressed  as  I kept  finding 
berries  in  increasing  quantities.  Its 
king  berries  too,  run  very  large; 
larger,  I think,  han  those  of  any  oth- 
er extra  early  and  as  large  as  most 
of  the  later  kinds  generally  ever  get. 
Their  color  is  a brilliant  flashing 
scarlet  that  gains  them  instant  dis- 
tinction, but  are  as  tart  in  flavor  as 
the  Excelsior,  if  not  more  so.  I am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  as  pro- 
ductive as  the  Gill,  but  it  is  higher 
colored  and  firmer.  I recommend  it 
for  trial. 

Among  later  ones  the  Chesapeake 


kmd  that  compares  favorably  with  the 
Dunlap  in  vigor,  productiveness  and 
frost  resistance.  It  is  a pistillate, 
however,  for  which  his  Anna  or  Early 
Harvest  make  good  mates.  The  Anna 
is  praised  in  Arkansas  as  a shipper 
and  early.  The  Harvest  is  a very  fine 
sort  with  pretty  clusters  of  dark  red 
berries  at  the  end  of  long  peduncles. 
Ihe  Dumas  did  well  last  summer,  pro- 
ducing large,  dark  red  berries,  but  the 
king  berries  are  inclined  to  take  after 
their  ancestor,  Barton's  Eclipse,  in 
having  double  ends.  These  berries 
all  seem  to  do  better  in  Arkansas  than 
here  and  may  prove  valuable  in  other 
states.  I advise  a trial  at  least  of 
the  Mellie,  though  in  Arkansas  the 
Anna  has  become  a standard  shipper 
to  northern  markets.  The  Mellie  is 
as  large  as  the  Dunlap,  very  firm, 
attractive  color,  regular  shape  and 
was  perhaps  the  most  productive  va- 
riety on  our  grounds.  At  the  Ohio 
station  it  was  also  a leader  in  quanti- 
ty of  berries. 

For  those  who  want  to  raise  fancy 
berries,  the  best  receipe  I can  give  is 
to  use  lots  of  manure,  as  much  as  you 
ever  did,  and  then  add  that  much 
more.  My  experience  is  that  you 
cannot  make  the  soil  too  rich  for 
the  large  mid-season  and  late  kinds. 
After  the  soil  has  been  enriched, 
mulch  them  for  winter  with  stable  ma- 
nure. Of  course  the  risk  of  seeding 
the  bed  with  timothy  and  white  clo- 
ver is  a great  one  unless  you  know 
just  what  the  stock  was  fed  on. 
Stock  fed  on  pea  hay  or  even  red 
clover  would  produce  a safe  article 
of  manure.  Corn  sown  thickly  in 
drills  would  make  a fine  mulch,  es- 
pecially if  run  through  a cutter;  in 
this  case,  nitrate  of  soda  might  be 
lightly  applied  once  or  twice  to  sup- 
ply the  fertilizer.  I advise  a trial  of 
nitrate  of  soda  on  a small  scale.  It 


might  be  found  profitable.  Heavy 
hearers  like  Clyde  and  Barker  Earle 
should  be  especially  benefited  by  such 
a stimulant.  \..  R.  JOHNSON. 


Rapid  Lighter 


For  Use  in  LIGHTING 
Smudge  Pots 
in  Orchard 
Heating 


YOU  put  one  gallon  of 
half  coal  oil  and  half 
gasoline  in  this  can, 
which  will  light  over  800 
pots.  One  movement  of 
of  the  lever  drops  just  a 
thimble  full — no  more,  no 
less,  but  just  enough  to  start 
the  gas  in  the  fuel  oil  in 
every  case,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  have  an  explosion 
in  case  the  torch  and  the 
can  come  in  contact. 

You  save  in  time  and  labor 
the  expense  of  this  can  at  one 
lighting,  and  no  one  using 
smudge  oil  heating  can  afford 
to  be  without  it. 

Address 

JOHN  STEEL,  Manufacturer 
544  Brandeis  Building 
OMAHA,  NEB. 


LATEST  IN  CEMENT 
BLOCK 
MACHINERY. 

No  more  wet  walls. 

Send  for  free  circu- 
lars about  ourblock, 
brick,  fence  post, 
porch  columns  , 
baluster,  cap  • j ? 
and  sill  mold,  j : 
concrete  mixers,  I : j 
machinery.  •' 

Address  fl 

KELLER  M 

CONCRETE  O1 
MACHINE  CO., 
KEARNEY,  NEBR. 

Sixty  per  cent  in  cement 
business.  Our  cement  post 
use  ordinary  staples  after  curing. 
Agents  Wanted. 


For  Sale 


Several  new  and  second-hand  Morgan 
Nailing  Machines,  No.  4.  No.  8 and  No. 
12,  all  in  good  condition.  Reason  for 
selling  on  account  of  change  from  wood 
to  fibre  shipping  cases. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd. 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN.  TJ.  S.  A. 


TOMATO  GRAPES 

A Great  Curiosity  for  garden  or 
yard,  just  what  you  want,  grow  from 
seeds  in  4 months,  will  climb  an  arbor, 
porch  or  any  support  10  to  15  feet,  vines 
completely  loaded  with  large  clusters  ^ * 
fruit,  size  of  gn?  pes,  flavor  of  tomatoes, 
red  in  color,  excellent  for  preserving. 

Lemon  Cucumbers,  a splendid  fruit, 
grow  on  long  vines  in  great  abundance ; 
color,  shape  and  size  of  lemons,  quality 
equal  to  tne  best  cucumbers. 

Early  June  Cabbage  is  the  earliest  of 
all,  forms  good  size  beads  in  June. 

Early  July  Tomato  is  very  smooth, 
bright  red,  ripens  in  North  by  July  4th. 

Our  Special  4$  Offer 

To  introduce  our  seeds  we  will  mail 
one  trial  packet  each,  all  4 pkts.  in 
Coupon  Envelope  for  4c,  and  coupon 
envelope  will  be  accepted  for  6c  in  pay 
for  any  seeds  we  offer  in  our  catalog. 

1910  8-Color  Catalog  ,is  handsome  book 
of  seed  bargains, sent  free  with  every  lot . 
Smith  Bros.  Seed  Co,,  Box  637,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
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Profitable  Indiana  Peach  Orchard. 

Lately  The  Fruit-Growar  has  had 
reports  from  a great  many  of  its 
subscribers  telling  of  their  successful 
crops.  These  are  sent,  we  believe, 
in  no  spirit  of  boasting,  but  to  show 
the  faint-hearted  ones  that  proper 
care  will  bring  profitable  returns  in 
the  way  of  fruit  crops. 

This  month  we  have  reports  from 
an  Indiana  subscriber,  S.  B.  Odell, 
Shelburn,  lnd.  Mr.  Odell  has  twen- 
ty acres  of  peach  trees,  of  Greens- 
boro, Belle  of  Georgia,  Elberta  and 
Late  Crawford  varieties.  Mr.  Odell  has 
controlled  brown  rot  on  his  peaches 
by  spraying  with  weak  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture He  has  even  succeeded  in  con- 
trolling this  disease  on  Greensboro, 
which  is  one  of  the  worst  offenders 
m this  regard,  especially  in  a Wet 
season.  The  first  application  is  made 
just  before  the  trees  bloom,  the  sec- 
ond just  after  the  petals  fall,  and  the 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  at  intervals  of 
two  weeks.  The  last  application,  Mr. 
Odell  says,  slightly  discolored  some 
of  the  peaches. 

An  ordinary  barrel  pump  was  used, 


Odell  says:  “We  had  a good  crop 

of  fruit  of  fine  quality.  The  peaches 
were  packed  in  one-third  bushel  bas- 
kets, which  sold  at  75  cents  each,  or 
at  rate  of  $2.25  per  bushel.  The  in- 
terurban  railway  passes  on  one  side 
of  my  orchard,  and  I have  the  best 
shipping  facilities.  I can  ship  fruit 
twice  a day,  if  necessary,  and  get  on 
the  markets  just  right,  as  t*.e  orchard 
is  located  between  Evansville  and 
Terre  Haute.” 

Notes  On  the  Virginia  Fruit  Exhibit. 

The  exhibit  of  apples  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Virginia  State  Horti- 
cultural Society  was  a source  of  pride 
and  joy  not  only  to  the  members  of 
the  society,  but  to  every  Virginian 
who  saw  it,  and  who  heard  the  ex- 
pressions of  admiration  and  surprise 
made  by  the  numerous  visitors  from 
other  states.  There  was  a great  dis- 
play of  Albemarle  Pippins,  Winesaps, 
York  Imperial,  Grintes  Golden  and 
Ben  Davis.  Stayman,  Mammoth  Black 
Twig  and  Jonathan  were  also  largely 
represented. 


SHIPPING  PEACHES  IN  INDIANA. 

Trolley  line  alongside  the  orchard  enables  Mr.  Odell  to  make  shipments  several  times 
a day,  and  fruit  is  put  on  market  in  perfect  condition.  This  is  one  of  the  advantages  of 
growing  fruits  near  the  markets. 


mounted  in  a farm  wagon,  with  an 
extra  barrel  to  refill  the  sprayer. 
Trees  are  headed  low,  but  a tower  is 
used  to  get  the  fruit  in  the  top  of  the 
tree  with  the  spray  mixture. 

Regarding  this  crop  in  1909,  Mr. 


UBBER  STAMPS 


D 

■ B We  have  received  orders  from  almost  EVERY 
M.  VL  STATE  in  the  Union  from  our  adv.  in  the  Fruit- 
^^Grower.  Please  add  your  name  to  our  list  of 
satisfied  customers.  ASK  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Gardner  Office  Supply  Co. 
SPRINGFIELD,  MISSOURI 


WESTERN 
SOFT  PINE 

Eight,  Bright,  Strong.  Don’t  Split. 
Holds  Nails.  Used  exclusively  in  our 

Fruit  Boxes 


Write  for  Delivered  Prices 

WASHINGTON  MILL  CO. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 


USE  CAS,  GASOLINE  OR 
KEROSENE 

I Are  known  By  a superior  standard 
of  construction.  25  years  of  ser- 
vice has  demonstrated  their  y y r#|#fT 
orth.  Does  work  at  lowest  y^  rwwmL 

I costand  is  always  ready  YEAR 

to  saw,  grind,  pump,  at  y^ 
shell  or  doany  farm  y BOND 

| or  .Hop  work.  / / GUARANTEE 

We  build  all  sizes  in 
stationary  or  portable 
type.  Hopper  jacket 
or  water  tank  cool- 
ing. Inducements  to 
introduce  in  new  lo- 
calities. Write  stat- 
ing: size  wanted. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

532  West  ruth  St.  Kansas  City , Mo. 


The  society  has  been  encouraging 
the  development  of  the  box  package 
for  the  higher  grades  of  apples,  and 
this  exhibit  .was  particularly  notice- 
able as  being  the  first  where  the  ma- 
jority of  apples  was  shown  in  boxes. 
H.  E.  Van  Deman,  who  judged  this 
fruit,  and  who  has  been  doing  similar 
judging  all  over  the  Northwest,  hav- 
ing just  returned  from  the  Hood 
River  exhibit,  remarked  that  several 
of  the  boxes  shown  at  this  exhibit 
were  the  finest  he  ever  saw;  and  that 
the  whole  display  reminded  him  more 
of  that  at  Hood  River  than  he  had 
seen  elsewhere.  Both  coloring  and 
flavor  were  superb.  There  were  com- 
paratively few  apples  shown  In  bar- 
rels, though  this  package  is  still  the 
most  extensively  used  for  marketing 
in  the  state,  and  fine  prices  are  ob- 
tained for  fancy  apples  still  packed 
in  barrels.  One  grower  present  said 
he  had  just  sold  ten  barrels  of  Al- 
bemarle for  $120.  At  an  estimate, 
a barrel  would  contain  about  300  ap- 
ples of  this  class,  which  works  out  at 
4 cents  per  apple.  A visitor  present 
who  had  just  come  from  New  York 
said  he  had  recently  bought  at  a fancy 
fruit  store  there,  the  same  apples  at 
10  cents  apiece,  which  means  at  the 
rate  of  $30  per  barrel  retail. 

The  principal  competitions  were  for 
the  two  challenge  cups.  That  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  J.  B.  Emerson  was  won 
by  Dr.  E.  P.  Parsons  of  Nelson  Coun- 
ty, and  the  “Modern  Farming”  cup 
by  Mr.  T.  W.  bteck  of  Frederick 
County.  The  latter  made  a splendid, 
and  possibly  unique  record  in  winning 
awards,  for  of  twenty  premiums  won 
him,  nineteen  were  first  premiums. 

Other  premium  winners  were 
Messrs.  Thwaite,  Gold,  Bond,  Bell, 
Robinson,  Craig,  Gilkeson,  McCue, 
Guerrant,  Mehring,  Kendig,  Cole  and 
Mish.  When  reading  the  list  of 


This  Car  for  $1,000 

This  is  how  an  enormous  output  has  cut  the 
cost  of  Overlands  20  per  cent. 


In  our  largest  factory — once  the  great 
Pope-Toledo  plant — we  are  turning  out 
eighty  Overland  Models  No.  38  per  day. 

We  are  making  under  one  roof  nearly 
every  part  of  the  car.  And  every  machine 
in  the  factory  is  adapted  to  this  particular 
model. 

In  this  way  we  are  saving  about  20  per 
cent.  We  are  giving  for  $1,000  a better  car 
than  the  Overland  which  last  year  s*old  for 
$1,250. 

Yet  last  year  we  gave  more  than  anyone 
else  ever  attempted  to  give  for  the  money. 

None  Can  Compete 

It  is  so  with  all  Overland  models — with 
our  $1,250,  $1,400  and  $1,500  cars.  Each  is 
the  utmost  at  its  price. 

All  prices  include  Magneto  and  full  lamp 
equipment. 

Our  four  factories  must  this  year  make 
$24,000,000  worth  of  Overland  cars  to  fill 
orders  already  placed. 

This  enormous  output — this  specialization 
— places  Overland  cars  beyond  all  compe- 
tition. To  sell  equal  cars  at  the  Overland 
prices  would  ruin  a smaller  maker. 

Simplicity 

The  demand  for  Overland  automobiles 
has  multiplied  500  times  over  in  the  past 
two  years.  It  has  made  our  sales  the  largest 
in  the  world. 


The  reason  lies'  in  the  Overland’s  match- 
less simplicity.  A 10-year-old  child  can 
master  the  car  in  five  minutes. 

Never  was  a car  so  easy  to  operate — so 
easy  to  keep  in  order.  That  is  why  one 
car  has  sold  others,  and  the  others  sold 
others,  until  we  today  employ  4.000  men 
to  meet  the  demand  for  Overlands. 

A Wonderful  Story 

Here  is  a car  so  amazingly  simple — so 
handsome,  so  powerful,  so  cheap — that  in 
two  years  it  has*  captured  a large  part  of 
the  whole  automobile  trade.  Neither  in  city 
or  country  is  there  a car  that  sells  like  it. 

This  sensational  success  forms  a fascinat- 
ing story,  and  we  have  told  it  all  In  a book. 
You  cannot  know  the  best  about  automobiles 
till  you  read  it.  Please  send  us  this  coupon 
today  for  it. 


A51 

F.  A.  Barker,  Sales  Manager, 

THE  WIULYS-OVEKLAND  CO., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Please  mail  me  the  book. 


Licensed  Under  Selden  Patent. 


STRENGTH = SIMPLIC1TY=  UTILITY 


Runabouts,  Surreys  (Wit{Uareseatable)  Touring  Cars,  $725  to  $1500 


Shaft  or  Double  Chain  Drive;  Selective  Gear  or  Friction  Transmission, 
Solid  or  Pneumatic  Tires  (Interchangeable  Wheels)  3 or  4-Cylinder  Motors. 

"I  have  been  over  hills,  through  mud,  sand  and  clay  and  have  never  had  to 
stop  five  minutes  so  far  as  the  machine  was  at  fault.  In  four  months  I have 
traveled  2.865  miles  at  a total  cost  of  $30.50." — R.  C.  Sutton,  representing  Wm. 
Waltke  Co..  St.  Louis. 

VICTOR  AUTOMOBILE  MFG.  CO.,  903  Boyle  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


awards,  Mr.  Van  Deman  admitted  that 
there  was  so  little  difference  in  them 
that  it  was  quite  a difficult  matter  to 
say  which  was  the  best. 

The  remarkable  development  of  this 
society  in  the  past  two  years  is  most 
gratifying  to  those  members  who  com- 
posed the  “old  guard”  and  struggled 
to  push  the  society’s  object  of  de- 
veloping the  fruit  interests  of  the  state 
for  several  years,  though  for  long  it 
seemed  as  though  the  seed  was  being 
sown  on  barren  ground. 

VIRGINIA. 

How  to  Save  Money. 

One  good  way  to  save  money  is  to 
take  advantage  of  The  Fruit-Grower’s 
offers  of  low  rates  for  long-time  sub- 
scriptions. These  are:  Three  years 

for  $2;  five  years  for  $3;  ten  years  for 
$5. 

Now,  where  can  you  beat  that  offer 
as  a money-saving  proposition?  A 
great  many  of  our  readers  are  taking 
advantage  of  these  special  offers,  and 
are  sending  $2  to  $5  each.  By  so  do- 
ing they  save  money,  and  they  have 
the  matter  of  renewing  out  of  the 
way.  They  can  rest  easy,  for  their 
subscription  account  is  in  good  shape, 
and  they  are  sure  of  not  missing  any 
issues  of  The  Fruit-Grower. 


PAY  BIG 


and  require  little  care.  All  the  little  honey- 
gatherers  and  money-makers  demand  of  you 
is  to  provide  a home  for  them.  They  make  the 
honey  and  you  get  the  profit.  What  little  work 
you  must  do  can  be  made  100  per  cent,  easier  and 
vour  profits  100  per  cent,  bigger  if  you  have  the 

RIGHT  KIND  OF  SUPPUES 

If  you  are  a bee-keeper  or  are  thinking  of  going  in- 
to the  bee  business  you  ought  to  have  our  beautiful 
illustrated  New  Bee  Book— -just  off  the  press.  It  s 
a complete  guide  to  profitable  bee  culture.  Tells 
you  how  to  buy  bees,  what  kind  are  best,  where  to 
locate  the  hives,  how  to  care  for  them  summer  and 
winter,  how  to  prepare  the  honey  for  market— in 
fact  it  tells  you  all  you  need  toknowtomake  bee9 
highly  profitable  as  a business  or  a side-line. 


SEND  FOR  THIS 
FREE  BOOK 

We  sell  everything  the  bee-keeper 
needs  and  can  save  you  money 
whether  you  keep  few  bees  or 
many.  Buy  direct  from  head- 
1 quarters  at  rock-bottom  prices. 
Get  our  bee  book  and  save 
money.  Write  now  for  a copy 
as  the  edition  is  limited. 
BLANKE  & HAUK  SUPPLY 
COMPANY 

202  Blanke  Building 
ST.  LOUIS 
MO. 


MIDWEST  RASPBERRY 

Glossy  black,  large  as  Cumberland.  Twice 
as  productive.  Hardy  and  healthy.  For  full 
description  address  Julian  Nursery  & Fruit 
Farm,  J.  R.  Duncan  & Co.,  Rt.  2,  Peru,  Neb. 


450.000 


200  varieties.  Also  Drapes,  Small  Fruits  etc.  Best 
rooted  stock.  Genuine. ctieap  2sample currants  mailed 
{or  10c.  Catalog  free.  LEWIS  KOhSiH  £ SO.\,Fr«llunl»,  .N.V. 
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Growing  Fruits  and  Vegetables  Is 
Unprofitable  Without 


SPRAYING 

You  positively-  must  spray  to  save  fruit 
trees  from  Scale.  Then  you  must  spray  to 
have  crops  of  fruit  and  vegetables  large 
enough  to  pay  and  of  quality  that  will 
bring  decent  prices.  Experienced  orcli- 
urdtsts  spray;  experts  say  it's  the  only 
thing  to  do. 

We  have  the  goods  you  need;  you  can't 
get  better  at  any  price.  We  have  been 
making  insecticides  and  fungicides  twen- 
ty years;  have  the  largest,  best  equipped 
factories,  and  everything  is  done  by 
trained  chemists  and  workmen.  No  trust- 
ing to  incompetent  help.  We  are  in  no 
trust  or  combination,  but  have  won  our 
way  on  the  merits  of  our  goods.  Our 
trade  mark  is  "I, ION  BRAND,”  and 
Blanchard's  Lion  Brand  stands  for  Pur- 
ity, Uniformity  and  Strength. 

Now,  we'll  tell  you  about  four  prepar- 
ations and  our  free  booklet  tells  a lot 
more  about  them,  and  others. 

Lion  Brand  Lime-Sulphur  Solution 

destroys  Scale  and  does  no  harm  to  trees. 
Blanchard’s  Lion  Brand  is  the  most  care- 
fully and  scientifically  combined  product 
of  lime-sulphur.  IT  HAS  THE  RECORD 
OF  KILLING  OVER  98  PER  CENT 
SCALE  AVITH  ONE  APPLICATION,  and 
costs  less  than  the  home-made  article, 
which  cannot  be  properly  made  outside  a 
fully  equipped  factory. 

Lion  Brand  Bordeaux  Mixture 

If  you  want  shrivelled,  specked,  wormy 
fruit,  don’t  spray.  If  you  are  not  partic- 
ular about  losing  your  melon  crop,  if  it 
is  enough  to  get  seed  back  from  the  po- 
tato field,  to  lose  tomatoes  by  black  rot, 
beans  and  peas  by  blight,  don't  spray. 
But  if  you  want  large  crops  of  top-priced 
fruit  and  vegetables,  spray  with  Bor- 
deaux Mixture,  Blanchard's  Lion  Brand, 
because  it  is  best  and  goes  farthest,  and 
costs  so  little  you  won't  notice  it. 

Lion  Brand  Arsenate  of  Lead 

Kills  Codling  Moth,  Caterpillers,  Etc. 

It  is  more  sticky  than  others,  and  is, 
therefore  used  to  have  the  poison  stay 
on  longer.  Never  burns  the  most  delicate 
foliage.  “Lion  Brand”  is  pure  all  the 
way  through. 

Lion  Brand  Paris  Green 

We  are  the  only  independent  makers  of 
Paris  Green.  "Lion  Brand”  is  neither 
loaded  nor  reduced  by  filler.  There  is  no 
free  Arsenic  in  it:  Paris  Green  must  be 

used  to  kill  Potato  Bugs,  and  no  better 
product  was  ever  made  than  Lion  Brand. 

New  Edition  of  Our  Bug  Book 

"BLANCHARD'S  SPRAYING  FACTS” 
is  a hand-book  of  valuable  information 
for,  farmers,  gardeners  and  fruit-growers. 
A fruit  expert  tells  us  it  is  the  best,  most 
concise,  easily  understood  booklet  on 
spraying.  We  want  everyone  who  raises 
fruit  or  vegetables  to  have  a copy.  It  is 
free,  but  we  would  like  you  to  tell  us 
how  many  fruit  trees  you  have  and'  how 
much  land  you  put  into  potatoes  and 
vegetables. 

The  James  A.  Blanchard  Co. 

640  Hudson  Terminal  Bid.,  New  York  City 


Factories:  New  York  and  St.  Joseph, 

Mich.  A few  agents  can  make  money 
with  us*. 


Let  us  prove  that  a 
BINKS  SPRAYER 
will  make  the  most 
money  for  Y OU. 

Send  your  name  now — on  a postal  or  in 
a letter,  to  get  all  the  facts  about  Binks 
Sprayers.  You’ll  find  just  the  one  that 
meets  your  needs  best — at  a price  that’s 
easy  on  your  pocketbook.  Don’t  buy  any 
sprayer  till  you  hear  from  us.  Read  our 
book  to  know  what’s  best.  Read  what 
others  say — try  a Binks — then  decide  for 
yourself.  - 

The  “Binks"  Combined  Engine  and 
pump  is  the  lightest,  simplest  and  most" 
compact  water-cooled  spraying  outfit  on 
the  market  today.  The  only  gasoline 
power  sprayer  having  an  entirely  all- 
brass pump.  Nothing  to  _r_USt  or  corrode 
from  the  spraying  chemicals;  brass  ball 
valves;  all  brass  piping,  and  an  8-gallon 
steel  air  chamber.  Nothing  to  get  out  of 
order — operates  at  200  pounds  pressure 
if  required. 

Our  book  illustrating  many  styles  of 
sprayers  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Shows 
the  sprayer  for  you. 

The  Binks  Spraying  Machine  Co. 

Dept.  B.  123  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


j FRUIT  Qfir  ADC 

THINNING  IjIlLAlVlJ 

PAND  CHERRY  CLIPPERS. 

GROWING  BETTER  FRUITS 
MEANS  THINNING  FRUIT 

Used  by  all  Up-to-Date  Orebardist» 

45  Cents  Postpaid 

FRANZ,  HARf>WAIlE,-^lOO»  RIVFR.  ORE. 


Grapes  at  Sunnyside,  Wash. 

A small  foreign-made  barrel  with 
wooden  hoops  and  filled  with  grapes 
and  cork  meal,  caught  my  eye  as  1 
entered  one  of  our  groceries  recently. 
A Spaniard  coming  in  recognized  the 
package  as  from  his  country.  Asking 
the  price  of  the  grapes,  I was  told 
they  were  twenty  cents  a pound.  I 
said  to  myself  that  grape-growing  was 
surely  not  over-done  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  if  they  could  he  grown  in 
Spain  and  shipped  across  an  ocean 
and  a continent — or  perhaps  around 
Cape  Horn — and  sold  in  country 
towns  along  the  Pacific  slope. 

“And,”  I further  informed  myself, 
“we  can  beat  those  grapes.” 

Possibly  my  judgment  was  some- 
what biased  by  a silver  medal  from 
the  Seattle  Exposition,  but  as  I had 
sent  over  only  a small  collection  to 
help  out  the  exhibit  with  no  expecta- 
tion of  an  award,  I do  not  think  I am 
in  error  on  that  point.  Evidently  we 
have  not  learned  how  to  get  20  cents 
a pound  for  them,  for  when  grapes 
are  at  their  best  we  get  only  4 or  5 
cents,  and  only  10  or  12  cents  for  the 
earliest.  As  grapes  can  be  kept  for 
some  time,  especially  with  cold  stor- 
age, I am  inclined  to  think  growers 
are  in  too  much  of  a hurry  to  sell 
when  they  rush  their  grapes  to  mar- 
ket in  a half-ripened  condition  for 
fear  the  price  will  drop.  There  is  no 
better  way  to  make  the  price  drop, 
especially  with  the  so-called  white  va- 
rieties. 

One  grower  told  me  he  would  either 
dig  out  all  his  white  grapes  or  graft 
them  to  black  varieties.  People  are 
afraid  to  buy  white  grapes  after  being 
fooled  once  or  twice  with  a lot  of 
green  stuff  unfit  to  eat,  and  so  when 
they  are  in  finest  condition  there  is 
no  market  for  them.  They  cannot 
be  fooled  so  easily  with  black  or  red 
grapes,  and  so,  although  some  of  the 
choicest  and  most  beautiful  grapes 
are  white,  they  are  partially  barred 
from  the  markets  by  the  greed  of  the 
growers  themselves.  But  for  home 
use,  the  Diamond,  Empire  State,  Wa- 
panuka,  Xenia,  and  others  of  that 
class  are  hard  to  beat.  The  practice 
of  shipping  immature,  sour,  insipid 
fruits  is  certainly  very  damaging  to 
the  fruit  industry.  Some  kind  of  in- 
spection and  control  is  needed  to 
check  this  piggish  rush  for  the  early 
market  with  immature  stuff.  With 
proper  packing,  refrigeration  and  rap- 
id transit,  there  is  no  excuse  for  the 
practice. 

The  winter  of  1908-9  was  the 
coldest  in  this  region  for  many 
years.  Unprotected  foreign  varieties 
were  mostly  killed  to  the  ground.  So 
far  as  I have  been  able  to  learn,  the 
Rammonia  suffered  the  least.  This 
variety  bore  a good  crop  in  one  vine- 
yard, where  other  foreign  varieties 
were  so  damaged  as  to  yield  only 
small  crops  on  shr  s from  near  the 
ground.  They  had  no  winter  protec- 
tion, but  the  vines,  were  weP  ripened 
by  withholding  irrigation.  With  this 
pi  ecaution  it  is  likely  that  in  ordinary 
■ inters  no  protection  is  necessary; 
but  since  there  is  no  way  of  knowing 
how  cold  it  may  get,  winter  protection 
is  safer. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  method  of 
training  for  that  purpose  is  to  head 
the  vines  at  or  near  the  surface  of 
the  ground;  allow  one  or  two  new 
shoots  to  trail  each  way  along  the 
row  upon  the  ground,  cutting  off  all 
others  except  what  are  bearing  fruit, 
higher  up.  Every  fall  cut  out  the 
canes  that  have  borne  fruit  and  leave 
only  the  new  ones  on  the  ground, 
which  should  be  pruned  and  cut  back 
to  within  four  to  two  feet  from  the 
head  or  stump,  and  throw  a little 
soil  over  them.  In  the  spring,  tie 
them  up  to  stake  or  wire  and  let  more 
new  shoots  grow  along  the  ground 
for  the  following  season.  We  do  not 
have  mildew,  and  grapes  need  only  to 
be  grown  high  enough  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  dirt.  The  Rammonia  is 
not  of  the  highest  quality,  but  its 
very  large  size  and  handsome  appear- 
ance make  it  a good  seller. 

Two  years’  experience  with  Corni- 
chon  and  Emperor  lead  me  to  believe 
that  they  are  too  late  in  ripening  to 


he  profitable  here,  because  they  do 
not  get  the  sweetness  and  flavor  that 
a warmer  ripening  season  would  give 
them. 

Malaga,  Muscat,  Tokay,  Black 
Hamburg  and  Rammonia  make  a pret- 
ty good  collection  of  foreign  varieties, 
though  one  can  hardly  resist  setting 
some  other  varieties  that  have  excel- 
lent qualities.  I have  some  new  ones 
not  yet  fruited,  one  from  Japan,  and 
a lot  coming  from  Tribble  Bros,  of 
Elk  Grove,  Cal.,  who  have  a very  large 
collection  and  are  importing  more. 
Also  some  new  varieties  from  Texas. 
Will  report  on  these  later. 

GEO.  Id.  PATCH. 

Sunnyside,  Wash. 

Big  Stories  From  Oregon. 

Some  big  stories  of  fruit  yield  come 
from  Oregon.  One  grower  near  Mil- 
ton  sold  275  crates  of  strawberries 
from  one  and  three-fourths  acres,  re- 
ceiving $2.75  a crate  therefor.  Not 
to  be  outdone,  C.  F.  Fisher,  living 
seven  miles  east  of  Portland,  claims 
to  have  raised  12,000  boxes  on  half 
an  acre  of  ground,  which  sold  for 
$1,200. 

One  single  pear  tree  near  Medford 
produced  47  boxes  of  fine  fruit,  which 
were  shipped  to  New  York.  After 
paying  transportation  and  express 
charges,  the  grower  received  $220. 

Whew!  Those  are  tall  stories.  As  [ 
for  the  12,000  boxes  of  strawberries  | 
on  half  an  acre,  we  are  from  Missouri. 
This  statement  was  sent  us  from  a re- 
liable man — a Missourian,  by  the  way 
— but  he  doesn’t  say  he  saw  the  crop. 
We  would  like  to  see  the  figures  on 
this  crop  verified.  Until  then,  we  are 
skeptical,  although  we  are  willing  to 
admit  that  Oregon  is  a great  state  and 
grows  great  crops  of  fruit. 


Wallace  “Peerless” 


TOWER  STRAY  EK 


STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD 
(“Invincible"  advertised  last  month).  22 
styles  of  Tower  Sprayers  to  select  from. 
Write  for  Catalogue  and  full  information. 

AMERICAN  SPRAYER  CO. 

Winter  and  E.  Stu.,  - Minneapolis.  Minn. 


You  Need 

Sp 

as  well  as  Aspinwall  Potato 
No.  3 to  get  100%  crops. 

Aspinwall 

machines  are  designed  for  greatest  effi- 
ciency, economy , speed.  Spray s four  rows 
at  once.  Handles  the  heaviest  mixtures. 
Relief  Valve  controls  pressure.  Fruit  Tree, 
attachment  furnished.  Also  broadcast  Attach- 
ment for  spraying  weeds. 

Our  illustrated  Booklet  MAILED  FREE. 
Write  for  it. 

ASPINWALL  MFC.  CO. 


STRAWBERRY 

T)T  A ’VT'T'C  EXCELSIOR  AND 
T JLt/ViN  1 ij  KLONDIKE 


in  large  lots.  Prices  right.  We  have  a full 
line  of  all  the  leading  varieties.  Write  us 
your  wants.  We  will  give  you  prices.  Des- 
criptive Price  List  Free.  Write  today. 

LOUIS  HUBACH  LR2  Judson:a,  Ark. 


APPLE  TREES 

2 YEAR  $12.00  PER  HUNDRED 


200  Pure  Blood  Indian  Peach  for  Sale. 


A FULL  LINE  OF 

PEAR  AND  CHERRY 

THE  FINEST  YET.  ALSO  PEACH, 
PLUM  AND  ALL  SMALL  FRUITS 
GET  MY  PRICES 


SUNNY  SLOPE  NURSERY  HANNIBAL,  MO. 


A SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR  YOU  l 

JL  jL  Shrubs  and  Hardy  Ornamentals,  write  for  our  complete  list  containing  prices  that 
are  far  below  the  usual,  the  high  quality  of  our  stock  being  considered.  We  will 
include  a special  offer  which  is*  very  liberal  and  bound  to 
interest  you. 

F.  W.  MENERAY  CRESCENT  NURSERY  CO. 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa  Thirty-First  St.  and  Avenue  A. 


SAVE  MONEY 

Send  Your  Name  and 
Address  on  a Postal 
Today. 


Clarinda  Nursery; 


If  you  want  a part  of  the  best 
200,000  hardy  Iowa  Apple.  Peach, 
Pear.  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees,  all 
grown  by  me,  and  all  standing  in 
the  nursery  row;  all  on  whole  root 
seedlings;  all  buds  and  scions  from  twenty-five  of  the  best  orchards  here;  where 
seven  to  fifteen  acres  made  the  owner  more  clear  money  than  the  rest  of  che  °0  >r 
160  acres;  if  you  want  to  plant  trees  or  berry  plants  of  quality,  it  will  pay  you 
to  write  for  catalogue  or  come  five  hundred  miles  to  see  my  rees  before  buying. 

LEWIS  ANNAN,  CRARINDA.  IOWA 


FAVORITE  PRUNING  SAW 


Best  Saw  for  Pruning  Trees.  Mounted  on  pole,  with  teeth  set  so  they  cut  on  down- 
ward stroke,  and  trees  can  be  pruned  from  the  ground.  Used  and  recommended  by  best 
fruit-growers.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices.  We  are  headquarters  for 

Fruit  Packages  of  All  Kinds  ■k^wW.«"1hS77!!'  SKTVSS’  ”*• 

J.  A.  SCHROER  & COMPANY,  ST.  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 


Guarantee  an  Increased 
Apple  C rop 


la  “-More  apples  and  better  apples;  better  prices  and  bigger  profits— the  success 
of  the  man  who  sprays  his  trees  right.  Orchards,  gardens,  vineyards,  potato 
fields — everything  that  grows — show  vastly  greater  profits  with  a Deming 
Spray  Pump— the  outfit  that’s  made  fruit  growing  profitable.  Used 
everywhere.  Our  “Bordeaux”  and  “Demorel”  Nozzles  are  the 
standard.  Write  for  Catalog  and  Spraying  Calendar.  Leading  Deal- 
ers everywhere  sell 

Deming  Spray  Pumps 

AND  DEMING  PUMPS  FOR  ALL  USES 


Wewautvou  to  know  about  our  nozzles— particularly  the  Bor- 
deaux” and  "Demorel.”  A sprayer,  however  good,  is  useless  without 
a nozzle  that  distributes  a fine  spray-for  the  nozzle  is  the  business 
end”  of  the  outfit.  Years  of  study  and  experiment  have  enabled  us 
to  perfect  nozzles  which  like  our  pumps,  are  strictly  The  \\  orld  s 
Best  ” Show  your  hardware  or  implement  dealer  this  advertise- 
ment and  ask  him  to  get  you  a “Bordeaux"  (75  cents)  or  a "Demo- 
rel” (65  cents)  which  will  fit  any  spray  pump.  If  he  refuses.wnte 
us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied.  Dealers  are  also  fur- 
nished with  our  handsome  new  catalogue  for  distribution. 

The  Deming  Co.,  745  Depot  Street 

DISTRIBUTING  AGENCIES  OHlO 

IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OaiCIU,  VU1D 
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Comment  on  Grape  Varieties 


One  of  the  grapes  that  seents  a 
good  one  is  the  King,  which  originat- 
ed in  Michigan.  A neighbor  had  tliis 
grape  in  bearing  last  summer  and  1 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine  it.  I 
know  I did  not  see  it  at  its  best,  for 
the  vineyard  had  not  been  cultivated 
and  the  vines  of  some  varieties  had 
lost  all  their  leaves,  while  all  were 
suffering  from  the  drouth  and  heat. 
The  King  impressed  me  favorably  as 
a grape  as  large  in  berry  as  Moore's 
Early,  good  quality,  productive,  and 
of  hardy,  robust,  habits  of  growth. 
The  clusters  are  not  as  long  as  those 
or  its  parent  Concord,  but  are  short- 
er and  rounder.  My  neighbor  was 
much  pleased  with  its  behavior  and 
it  certainly  made  a good  showing,  as 
compared  with  a number  of  other 
standards  close  by.  It  is  as  large  in 
berry  as  the  Worden,  not  so  showy 
in  bunch,  but  apparently  free  from  the 
very  serious  defect  of  ripening  unev- 
enly. If  it  proves  to  be  a good  ship- 
per, it  should  quickly  take  its  place 
as  a standard  market  kind,  for  I have 
so  far  heard  no  criticism  from  any 
quarter.  I am  inclined  to  believe  that 
it  could  be  planted  with  confidence 
wherever  the  Concord  succeeds  as  a 
market  grape,  and  its  large  size  should 


noticed  a sharp  discrimination  against 
them  on  the  part  of  the  customers. 
The  blacks  were  the  favorites,  and, 
next,  the  reds.  So  slowly  did  the 
whites  go  that  1 felt  relieved  to  know 
that  I had  not  planted  largely  of  them. 
It  is  indeed  curious  to  observe  how 
the  popular  taste  is  governed  by  col- 
or. Black  in  the  grape  implies  rich- 
ness of  flavor,  and  red  in  the  apple 
implies  a mellowness  that  incites  the 
appetite. 

White  to  the  customer  seems  to 
denote  something  flat,  sour  and  in- 
sipid. The  red  grape  suggests  rich- 
ness, and  lusciousness,  but  the  berries 
must  be  smooth  and  delicate  with 
bloom  and  uniform  size.  I was  amus- 
ed to  find  baskets  of  the  Delaware 
passed  over  for  common  black  varie- 
ties. People  must  have  actual  ac- 
quaintance with  such  a grape  to  ap- 
preciate its  excellence. 

At  present  I am  not  prepared  to 
recommend  any  red  grape  as  the  equal 
of  the  blacks  for  market  purposes. 
The  large  city  markets  have  learned 
to  estimate  the  Delaware  at  its  true 
worth,  but  not  all  the  local  ones,  and 
besides  it  is  too  delicate  a grower  to 
ever  be  successful  under  the  condi- 
tions submitted  to  the  Concord.  It 


LUTIE 

prove  a valuable  factor  on  any  mar- 
ket. 

Another  grape  that  apparently  de- 
serves the  good  things  generally  spok- 
en of  it  is  the  Lutie,  an  early  red  grape. 
Its  flavor  is  not  of  the  highest,  as 
compared  with  the  Delaware,  yet 
plenty  good  enough  for  the  ordinary 
mortal  who  is  not  a grape  connoisseur. 
The  vine  is  vigorous,  it  is  quite  pro- 
ductive (I  counted  thirty  nice  clusters 
on  a closely  pruned  3-year-old  vine) 
the  bunches  are  good,  medium  sized, 
but  very  compact,  the  berries  being 
packed  tightly  together,  and  their 
dark  red  color  makes  them  look  at- 
tractive in  the  basket.  Another  good 
quality  is  its  earliness,  coming  in  with 
the  Brighton  after  the  first  earlies. 
As  compared  with  the  Brighton,  it 
lacks  the  high  quality  of  that  fine 
grape,  which  approximates  the  Dela- 
ware, but  has  a more  vigorous  vine 
and  a habit  of  growth  that  insures 
regular  crops  and  resistance  to  the 
rot,  to  which  the  Brighton  is  quite 
susceptible.  It  should  make  a good 
market  grape,  but  should  be  pruned 
closely  to  prevent  over-bearing  and 
to  assist  in  the  production  of  larger 
clusters. 

I notice  that  the  red  varieties  are 
better  sellers  than  the  whites.  Last 
summer  the  Niagara  and  Moore’s  Di- 
amond were  as  fine  as  usual,  which 
means  that  the  bunches  were  extra 
large  and  handsome.  They  are  really 
very  beautiful  grapes  and  well  fla- 
vored, too,  but  for  the  first  time  I 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

demands  a rich  soil  to  stimulate  it  in- 
to thrifty  growth  and  will  not  endure 
neglect.  Well  treated,  however,  the 
Delaware  is  a good  bearer  and  will 
repay  its  master  generously.  Pick  out 
a rich  corner  for  it  and  feed  it  with 
the  fertility  of  a garden  product.  Then 
it  will  bear  heavily  of  its  small,  del- 
icate pink  clusters  with  berries  sweet 
and  yet  not  cloying,  acid  and  yet 
not  sour,  but  with  such  a perfect  bal- 
ance of  flavor  that  charms  the  most 
fastidious  appetite. 

Close  to  the  Delaware  for  high 
quality  I should  place  the  Brighton. 
At  its  best  this  variety  is  hard  to 
beat.  It  makes  beautiful  clusters  of  a 
fine,  showy  color,  with  berries  twice 
the  size  of  the  Delaware  and  bunches 
large  and  unusually  handsome.  It 
is  a second  early,  meeting  us  just  after 
Moore’s  Eearly,  when  our  appetites 
are  keen  for  such  fine  quality,  but  it 
is  easily  injured  by  over-bearing  and 
must  be  protected  against  the  rot. 

Wyoming  Red  is  another  red  grape 
that  gains  general  favor.  It  is  about 
a third  larger  than  the  Delaware, 
ranks  high  in  flavor  and  is  a good 
grower  and  heavy  bearer.  I have 
two  vines  of  this  and  I always  find 
them  regular  dependable  producers. 
They  must  have  yielded  fifteen  pounds 
oi  more  apiece  last  season  and  are 
quite  resistant  to  rot.  It  is  a good 
family  grape  and  a very  fair  substi- 
tute for  the  Delaware  and  what  little 
it  falls  behind  that  sort  in  flavor,  it 
makes  up  in  superior  vigor. 

There  is  quite  a long  list  of  good 
red  grapes,  such  as  the  Woodruff, 


sum 


Break  up  hard  pan  or 
other  hard  ground 
with  a few  pounds  of 

RED  CROSS 
DYNAMITE 

and  make  your  land  ten 
times  more  valuable 

RED  CROSS  DYNAMITE 

should  also  be  used  for  blasting 
STUMPS,  BOULDERSand  pre- 
paring ground  for  tree  planting. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Co. 

Established  18(2 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE,  U.  S.  A. 


Morrisania 


-A  Beauty  Spot- 


Cf  Within  the  pas*  few  weeks  seven  mem- 
bers of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family  have 
bought  tracts  of  Morrisania  land,  and  trees 
will  be  planted  this  spring. 

€f  There  is  yet  time  to  select  your  tract  and 
plant  trees,  if  you  act  promptly. 

<JI  If  you  want  a tract  of  fine  fruit  land, 
where  conditions  are  ideal  for  a home,  you 
should  see  Morrisania. 

Cf  If  some  member  of  your  family  must  go 
to  the  mountains  for  health,  you  should  in- 
vestigate Morrisania — -pure,  dry  air,  pure 
water,  almost  300  days  of  sunshine  a year. 

€|  Morrisania  is  four  miles  from  Grand  Val- 
ley, Colo.;  the  land,  with  perpetual  water 
right,  sells  for  $300  per  acre. 

<U  We  have  a beautiful  booklet  describing 
the  ranch  which  will  be  sent  free  to  those 
interested.  Write  for  it. 


JAMES  M.  IRVINE 
Editor  The  Fruit-Grower 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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Tha  farmer  wh*  raises  purebred  Short- 
horns or  Holstelns  exclusively  oan  raise 
better  steers  and  cows  than  If  he  mixes 
the  grades. 

Same  way  In  making  cream  separators. 
By  confining  our  efforts  to  one  line  of 
manufacture,  our  big  out-put  and  many 
years  experience  makes  tho 

Monarch  fepirator 

the  equal  of  other  separators  costing  as 
high  as  $75.00  or  $ 1 00.00.  You  save  fully 
$25.00  by  purchasing  direct  from  oneof  the 
largest  separator  factories  In  the  West.  ^ 

f ONLY  $29.73  AND  UP.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised how  low  the  price  is,  by  cutting  out 
fhe  middleman's  profit  and  extra  freight. 
Every  dollar  you  pay  goes  to  buy  iron  and 
steel  in  the  separator.  The  rest  stays  in  y our 
own  pocket,  and  ourUNLIMITED  GUARAN- 
TEE protects  you  for  20  years  to  come- 
30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL,  and  we  pay  all  the 
freight  if  you  don't  find  the  Monarch  skims 
closer,  runs  and  washes  easier,  and  is  the 
best  all  around  separator  of  any  in  your 
neighborhood. 

EASY  TERMS.  Your  cows  can  pay  for  it 
on  the  Monthly  Payment 
Plan,  if  you  prefer  it. 


Salem,  Lindley,  Vergennes,  Agawam, 
Catawba,  Goethe  and  others,  some  of 
which  are  indispensable  for  the  family 
garden  if  not  for  market,  but  if  grow- 
ing for  market,  we  must  plant  witli 
care.  In  this  case  we  must  not  humor 
our  own  tastes,  but  the  tastes  of  the 
public,  it  we  would  make  money.  The 
markets  run  in  rather  narrow  grooves. 
Certain  standards  have  become  known 
to  commission  men  and  to  the  pub- 
lic and  their  relative  values  fixed.  If 
we  attempt  to  foist  upon  the  market 
something  new  and  untried,  we  are 
liable  to  loss  and  disappointment,  no 
matter  how  high  its  intrinsic  worth. 
The  market  (the  public)  learns  irs 
lesson  slowly  and  we  must  humor  it. 
Much  can  be  done  with  a local  market 
in  quickly  educating  taste  for  some- 
thing better.  In  selling  straight  to 
customers  we  are  safe  in  relying  on 
the  claims  of  high  quality  fruit.  Of 
course,  if  we  have  something  approx- 
imating a standard  in  general  appear- 
ance, the  substitution  will  pass  read- 
ily enough  under  the  name  of  the 
standard,  just  as  a half  dozen  varie- 
ties of  the  potatoes  are  classed  as 
Rurals.  Any  large,  early  black  grape 
will  pass  as  Moore’s  Early  and  be 
accepted  without  hesitation. 


The  Eclipse,,  originated  by  E.  H. 
Riehl,  of  Alton,  an  extra  early  black 


local  trade  they  sell  well,  but,  as  re- 
marked, I should  not  advise  a heavy 
planting  of  white  grapes  for  commer- 
cial purposes. 

% 

The  earliest  grape  to  be  edible  here 
was  Green  Mountain,  of  which  I have 
never  heard  anything  but  praise.  It 
is  a good  match  for  the  Wyoming 
Red  in  size  and  shape  of  bunch  and 
berry.  In  flavor  it  is  very  sweet  with 
little  acid.  The  vine  is  a strong  grow- 
er and  sets  heavily  with  fruit,  so 
heavily  that  I thought  it  best  to  thin 
some  vines  in  fear  that  their  vitality 
would  be  overtaxed.  This  matter  of 
over-production  must  have  close  at- 
tention for  the  grape  is  easily  inured 
thereby.  The  annual  growth  of  the 
vine  is  a very  good  clue  to  its  ability 
to  bear  its  burden  of  fruit.  If  over- 
loaded, the  growth  will  be  weak  and 
the  new  canes  slender  and  short,  af- 
fording little  wood  for  the  next  year’s 
crop.  Thus  nature  protects  the  vine 
against  continued*  overtax.  Some- 
times, too,  this  weak  growth  is  ac- 
companied by  such  a drain  on  the  vi- 
tality that  the  cane's  die  back  during 
the  winter,  even  threatening  the  life 
of  the  whole  vine,  but  in  this  respect 
some  vines  will  endure  more  than 
others. 

Following  Green  Mountain,  came 
Moore’s  and  Campbell's.  Moore’s  is 


twenty  to  twenty-five  buds  and  watch 
results. 

•i ^ . 

Regarding  the  creations  of  Bachman 
of  Arkansas,  Banner  and  Sunrise.  I 
cannot  speak  from  experience,  but 
a.  friend  tells  me  they  are  fine  grapes. 
I have  added  them  to  my  collection. 

Replying  to  an  inquiry  about  the 
Munson  canopy  trellis,  I can  only 
say  that  I have  seen  it  constructed 
in  a young  vineyard,  but  have  not 
studied  it  in  practical  operation. 
Speaking  for  myself,  I should  think 
it  not  worth  while  to  change  from  my 
present  system  of  two  wires,  which 
gives  good  satisfaction,  but  shall  take 
an  early  opportunity  to  give  it  a trial. 

Grapes  should  be  more  universally 
planted  than  they  are.  In  passing 
through  Nebraska  last  August,  I was 
asked  45  cents  for  an  8-pound  basket 
while  the  train  was  stopping  at  a large 
town.  Grapes  were  surely  going  at 
a premium  there.  Here  and  at  local 
markets  outside  the  grape-raising  dis- 
tricts, the  price  ranges  around  three 
cents,  in  which  there  is  a good  profit. 
In  the  grape  districts  of  New  York 
and  Michigan,  I understand  there  is  a 
profit  in  them  at  less  than  a cent  a 
pound. 

Missouri.  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 


DOUBLE  CLUSTER  OF  MOORE'S  EARLY. 


NOVELTIES 


FRENCH  ASPARAGUS 

Hungarian  Raspberries 
STRAWBERRIES 
and  for  your  Home 
CALIFORNIA  PRIVET  and 
RARE  SHRUBS 
Write  today  for  artistic- 
ally illustrated  leaflet. 

S.  L.  de  FABRY,  Grower  of 
Novelties,  Little  Silver,  N.  .1. 


AppnA  Platte  Valley  Peerless  Seeds  protect 
^ ECUO  planters.  Don’t  buy  doubtful  seeds 
■ ^ w when  you  can  get  reliable  seeds  for  the 

same  price.  Special  Offer:  4 pkts  Royal 
Aster.  Mammoth  Verbena,  Giant  Pinks, 
Wonder  Orchid  Flower;  also  10  varieties  Annual  t low- 
ers and  10  sorts  Spencer  Sweet  Peas,  all  for  10c.  PLANTS 
6 Roses  25c : 5 Geraniums  25c ; 5 Begonias  25c ; i Pelargon- 
iums 25c;  3 Peonies  25e.  pmec  Catalog  and  pkt.  Giant 

Pansy,  a.  C.  ANDERSON  Lena  St.  Columbus,  Neb. 


sszsm 


Guaranteed  pure — absolutely 
no  weed  seeds.  Sold  subject  to  State 
and  National  test.  Write  for  free 
samples  and  special  prices. 

»HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO.,  BOX  15,  SHENADOAH,  IA. 


^yjSORBTNE 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tirsues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Soreness 
from  any  Bruise  or  Strain, 
Cures  Spavin  Tameness,  Allays 
Fain  Does  not  Blister,  remove 
the  l air  or  lay  the  hm-se  up.  '$2.00  a 
bottle,  delivered.  Book  1 D free. 
ABSORHINK,  JR.,  (mnnkind$1.00 

bottle.)  For  Synovitis,  Strains,  Gouty 

or  Rheumatic  Deposits,  Varicose  Veins,  Varico- 
cele, Hydrocele.  Allayspain.  Book  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  0.  F.,  34  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Send  ferr  Booklet 
vHorse  Troubles— 


DEATn  TO  IIEAVES 
Moilltnn’o  Heave, Cough* 
IlCTV  lUII  b Distemper  Cure 
Guaranteed  or  Money  Buck. 
[,SrS®  $1.00  per  can,  at  dealers,  or 
Express  Paid.  18  Yrs’  Sale. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  GO. 
Toledo,.  9bia> 


grape,  receives  high  praise  from  those 
who  have  tested  it.  My  vine  has  not 
yet  borne.  Of  Campbell’s  Early, 
which  did  so  remarkably  well  here 
last  year,  I have  already  reported  in 
extenso.  If  this  year  approaches  its 
excellence  of  last,  I shall  be  confirm- 
ed in  an  estimate  that  ranks  it  above 
any  grape  so  far  tested  here,  either 
early,  medium  or  late. 

The  Worden  makes  a splendid 
showing  here,  but  that  vital  weak- 
ness of  uneven  ripening  will,  I fear, 
forever  bar  it  as  a family  grape.  I 
have  apparently  never  applied  the 
only  remedy  suggested,  close  pruning, 
in  sufficient  severity,  but  this  spring 
I am  determined  to  carry  the  experi- 
ment to  the  extreme.  Were  it  not 
for  this  weakness  the  Worden  would 
be  in  many  respects,  an  ideal  grape. 
Larger  in  bunch  and  berry  than  the 
Concord  and  surpassing  it  in  qual- 
ity, and  productiveness,  it  would  cer- 
tainly displace  the  old  reliable  here, 
but  last  season  nearly  half  its  crop 
was  unsalable  on  account  of  uneven 
ripening  or  rather  on  account  of  part 
of  its  berries  refusing  to  ripen  at  all. 

The  Pocklington,  the  large  white 
grape,  has  the  same  fault,  but  differs 
some.  It  is  a very  heavy  bearer  of 
beautiful,  large  clusters,  very  com- 
pact, but  a few  berries  on  half  the 
bunches  will  be  as  hard  as  marbles 
and  remain  that  way  till  frost.  Be- 
tween Moore’s  Diamond  and  Niagara, 
there  is  not  much  to  choose  here. 
Both  are  productive  and  large  and 
handsome  in  cluster.  For  a select 


a big  grape,  bunches  medium  in  size, 
berries  full  of  juice  and  inclined  to 
crack  some,  not  a long  keeper,  but  a 
standard  market  sort  and  a dependa- 
ble. It  sets  a fair  crop  but  never  an 
over-heavy  one.  It  has  a thick  bloom 
that  makes  it  attractive  on  the  vine 
and  in  basket.  It  seems  to  be  adapt- 
able to  most  regions  where  grapes 
can  be  raised  at  a profit.  Campbell’s 
appears  not  to  be  adaptable,  judging 
from  reports,  but  I must  have  proofs 
that  its  behavior  is  not  due  simply  to 
certain  peculiar  demands  of  this  vari- 
ety that  are  easily  satisfied,  such  as 
liberal  manuring  and  short  pruning. 
While  this  grape  was  doing  so  splen- 
didly for  me,  a neighbor  less  than  a 
mile  away  was  rejecting  it  as  not  a 
success.  In  every  respect  that  I can 
think  of,  except,  perhaps,  vigor  of 
vine,  it  is  superior  to  Moore’s.  As  a 
keeper  it  cannot  be  excelled.  Were 
it  not  for  birds  and  insects,  this  grape 
could  be  made  to  cover  the  whole 
season  from  early  to  late;  by  sacking, 
this  can  really  be  accomplished  and  it 
seems  to  improve  in  flavor  and  appear- 
ance. No  other  grape  in  my  collection 
could  have  competed  with  it  with  any 
show  of  success.  Sacked  grapes  hung 
on  the  vines  in  fair  condition  for  two 
full  months  after  ripening,  that  is, 
during  August  and  September,  for  the 
first  cutting  of  ripe  grapes  took  place 
on  the  first  of  August.  I want  to  ask 
all  those  who  have  this  grape  in  bear- 
ing to  mulch  it  well  with  manure  and 
later  on  to  cultivate  it  through  the 
£ rowing  season:  prune  it  back  to  from 


These  shoes  of  steel, 
with  leather  uppers, 
are  the  most  won- 
derful work- 
ing- shoes  in 
ex  is  tencc. 

So  economical 


Write  to- 
day for 
book,  "The  Sole  of  Steel,'* 
or  order  a pai  r of  Steel  Shoe*. , 


that  one  pair  will  outlast 
three  to  six  pairs  of  all-leather  shoes— saving:  $5. 
to  flO  of  your  shoe  money  in  a year. 

So  absolutely  waterproof  that  you  can  work  in  mu<x 
and  slush  without  yetting  wet  feet  and  consequent  coldd) 
and  rheumatism. 

So  light  and  restful  that  your  feet  never  ache  or  blister, 
or  swell.  So  shapeln  they  ennnot  cause  corns  And  they* 
-cost  less  than  leather  shoes! 

How  Steel  Shoes  Are  Made 

The  soles  and  an  inch  above  the  soles  are  stamped  otit 
of  a special  light,  thin,  mst-resistinq  steel.  One  piece 
of  steel  from  toe  t</  heell  The  soles  are  protected  from 
wear  by  adjustable  steeL  rivets,  which  give  a firm  foot-1 
ing.  Rivets  can  easily  be  replaced  when  pnrtb  worn 
off.  Fifty  extra  rixets  cost  only  30  cents,  and  will  keep 
your  shoes  in  good  repair  for  at  least  two  years.  No 
other  repairs  are  ever  necessary. 

The  uppers  are  made  of  the  very  best  quality  of  soft, 
pliable,  waterproof  leather,  riveted  to  the  steel  and  rein- 
forced whore  wear  is  greatest. 

Steel  Shoes  are  lighter  than  all-leather  work  shoes. 

The  rigid  steel  soles  prevent  the  shoes  from  warping 
ami  twist  ingoutof  shnp£.  No  “half-soling”  or  patching! 

Steel  Shoes  have  thick,  springy.  Hair  Insoles,  which 
add  to  ease  of  walking—  absorb  perspiration  and  odors. 

Imolcs  easily  removed,  cleaned  and  dried  each  night. 

Wear  “Steels” — Save  Doctors’  Bills 

All  classes  of  workingmen  can  avoid  colds,  rheumatism, 
stiffness,  blistered,  soTe  and  aching  feet. by  wearing 
Steel  Shoes  They  keep  the  feet  dry.  warm  and  com- 
fortable under  all  circumstances.  The  saving  in  medi- 
cine and  doctors’  bills  will  pay  for  Steel  Shoes  many 
times  over.  Water  cannot  saturate  “Steels.” 

Steel  Shoes  Give  Most  for  the  Money 

Sizes  5 to  12  — 6 ih.,  9 in.,  12  in.  and  16  in.  high 

Steel  Shoes,  6 inches  high.  $2.50' a poir;  betW-r  grade 
of  leather.  $3. CO  a pair;  extra  grade  of  leuther,  black  or 
ten  color.  $3.50  a pair. 

Steel  Shoes.  9 inches  high.  $4.00  a pair;  extra  grade  or 
leather.  black  or  tan  color.  $5  00  n pair. 

Steel  Shoes.  12  inches  high.  $5. CO  n pair;  extra  grade 
of  leather,  black  op  tan  color,  $6.00  a pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  16  inches  high,  $6 .00  a pair;  extra  gTade 
of  leather,  block  or  tan  color.  $7,(0  a pair. 

One  Pair  of  “Steels”  Will  Outwear  3 to  6 
Pairs  of  Leather  Shoes 

The  comfort  of  Steel  Shoes  is  remarkable.  Their 
economy  is  simply  astounding!  Practically  all  the  wear 
cofhes  on  the  rivets  in  the  bottoms  and  the  rivets  can  b* 
replaced,  very  easily.  Don't  sweat  >our  feet  in  rubber 
boots  or  torture  them  in  rough,  hard,  twisted,  shfrpeleaf 
leather  shoes.  Order  Steel  Shoes  today.  Sizes.  I to  12, 

Guaranteed  as  Represented 

We  strongly  recommend  the  6-inch  high  at  $3.50  per 
pair,  or  9-inch  at  $5.00,  as  they  give  the  best  satisfaction 
for  general  service. 

In  ordering,  state  size  Shoe  you  wear.  Enclose  $3.60 
for  6-inch  size,  and  the  l>est  and  most  comfortable  work- 
ing shoe  you  ever  wore  will  promptly  be  shipped  to  you. 
Your  money  refunded  without  delay  if  not  found  exactly 
as  represented  when  yoo  gee  the  shoes.  Send  today! 

I have  brought  out  a new  kind  of  leather-soled  shoe, 
for  dress  and  general  service,  known  ns  Ruthstein’a 
“Scientific  Shoes.”  Best  and  easiest  fitting  all-leather 
shoes  ever  made. 

Free  Book  “Shoe  Science”  gives  full  particulars.  I 
will  sell  you  a pair  at)  less  than  the  wholesale  price  to  in- 
troduce them  quickly.  Write!  _ (32) 

Steel  Shoe  Co.,  Dept 37 f,  Racine,  Wi$. 

Canadian  Branch.  TORONTO,  CANADA 

Stump  Puller 

Warranted  the  most  practical  machine  made.  One  man  can  lift 
20  tons.  3 styles.  10  sizes.  $25  and  up.  Screw, Cable  or  Hand  Power. 

We  make  cheapest  TILE  DITCHER  and  the  best 
pnr_  U itriioetop  ever  ^Id.  One  horse  cuts  2 rows. 
UOrn  Harvester  One  man.  No  twine.  On  trial. 

Agents  wanted.  Our  new  64-page  Catalog  FREE.  Write  Today. 

H.  C BENNETT  & COMPANY.  WESTERVILLE,  OHIO. 


TRY  THE  SMITH  FREE 

We  want  a SMITH  STUMP  PULLER 

. on  every  stump  or  timbered  farm  in  the 
i country.  It  has  a cost  record  of  5/  a 
* stump  where  the  stumps  run  from  1 to  3 
feet  through;  it  will  clear  from  I to  3 acres  a 
day,  doing  the  work  of  20  men.  Write  to- 
„ay  for  our  catalogue  and  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER. 

W.  SMITH  GRUBBER  CO.,  F-10  Smith  Sta.  La  Crescent,  Minn. 

Plant  2S2E:  Raspberries 

this  spring.  Most  profitable  varieties.  Fruit 
sells  for  big  money. 

J.  C.  BOYD  Gay's  Mills,  Pa. 
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Small  Fruits  in  Southern  Oregon 


In  this  day  and  age  so  much  atten- 
tion is  being  given  to  the  cultivation 
of  apples  and  pears,  especially  in  the 
Northwest,  that  but  little  time  compar- 
atively is  spent  with  the  smaller  fruits, 
such  as  strawberries,  loganberries, 
blackberries,  raspberries  and  currants. 
But  in  Southern  Oregon  where  the 
climate  is  mild,  these  small  fruits  do 
particularly  well,  and  yield  large  re- 
turns to  their  owners  if  cared  for  as 


on  each  hill.  Of  course  I would  not 
recommend  this  or  any  other  one  fer- 
tilizer as  being  the  best  for  differ- 
ent soils  and  different  climatic  condi- 
tions govern  that.  In  using  the  ni- 
trate, however,  I have  found  that 
about  200  pounds  per  acre  give  best 
results. 

“Many  of  the  fruit-growing  sec- 
tions farther  north  and  where  they 
have  a greater  amount  of  rainfall  than 


ranging  the  fruit  in  the  boxes.  All 
the  berries  which  have  no  stems,  or 
which  are  too  small  to  look  well,  are 
supplied  to  the  cannery  here  in  the 
\ alley,  and  the  full  crop  is  marketed 
in  one  way  or  another  and  much  high- 
er prices  obtained  for  the  whole  than 
would  be  possible  if  all  mixed  in  to- 
gether and  sold  at  a lower  rate.  This 
method  is  not  employed  in  the  Middle 
Western  States,  but  I believe  it  will 
be  found  profitable.” 

This  grower  who  wishes  his  name 
withheld,  has  made  a deep  and  careful 


scientifically  as  are  the  tree  fruits. 
In  fact,  they  have  been,  especially 
strawberries,  a large  factor  in  tiding 
over  many  of  our  now  wealthy  fruit 
men,  through  their  period  of  begin- 
ning, while  they  were  awaiting  the 
maturity  of  their  orchards.  The 
plants  are  allowed  to  occupy  the 
space  between  the  rows  of  trees  the 
first  four  or  five  years,  or  until  the 
trees  demand  the  space,  then  they  are 
turned  under.  Some,  however,  make  a 
regular  business  of  the  small  fruits  and 
devote  not  only  their  whole  time  and 
attention  to  it,  but  their  whole  ground 
as  well.  This  is  the  case  with  a Mr. 
Wilder  who  lives  near  Medford  and 
who  has  picked  as  high  as  $1100.00 
worth  of  strawberries  from  his  patch 
of  one-half  an  acre.  This  seems  as 
prodigous  as  the  records  made  from 
the  other  varieties  of  fruit,  but  is  an 
oft-demonstrated  fact  in  the  Rogue 
River  Valley  of  Southern  Oregon. 

Briefly  the  story  of  strawberry  cul- 
ture in  one  of  the  larger  strawberry 
beds  of  Southern  Oregon  is  related 
as  follows: 

“My  soil  is  a strong,  sandy,  clay 
loam.  Of  course  the  sandy  soil  is 
apt  to  need  more  irrigation,  or  in 
other  words  is  more  apt  to  need  ir- 
rigation, than  some  of  the  other  soils, 
but  by  the  use  of  the  artificial  water 
which  I supply  from  my  well,  I get  a 
double  crop  instead  of  a single  one. 
They  have  a slight  slope  to  the  south. 

I was  told  by  an  old  fruit  grower  that 
before  I set  out  my  plants  the  ground 
should  be  utilized  for  some  cultivated 
crop,  such  as  potatoes,  beans  or  corn 
for  at  least  one  year  previous,  so  I 
planted  bearu,  tor  a year.  This  was  for 
the  purpose  of  eliminating  as  far  as 
possible  such  insects  as  the  wire 
worms,  white  grubs  and  cut  worms. 
Then  before  planting  1 plowed  my  soil 
as  deeply  as  I could,  so  as  to  get  all 
organic  matter  of  whatever  nature 
completely  turned  under.  Then  I pul- 
verized by  a harrow  and  rake  .and  by 
the  time  I was  through,  my  ground 
was  reduced  to  a condition  which 
would  have  been  an  ideal  seed  bed. 
Then  came  my  problem  of  selecting 
the  plants.  I insisted  upon  knowing 
whether  or  not  the  plants  had  been 
grown  specifically  for  the  purpose  of 
replanting  or  whether  they  had  been 
allowed  to  yield  a crop  of  fruit  be- 
sides the  young  plants,  as  this  makes 
quite  a difference  in  the  strength  of 
them.  I set  my  plants  in  the  fall.  Of 
course  in  Rogue  River  Valley  that 
was  all  right,  but  it  would  not  apply 
to  all  sections,  for  in  some  places, 
and  particularly  in  the  Middle  West, 
the  winters  are  so  cold  that  they  will 
force  the  young  plants  out  of  the 
ground  and  ruin  them. 

“With  the  coming  of  spring  the  cul- 
tivation began.  I have  used  the 
many-toothed  harrow  and  find  it  very 
convenient.  My  principal  object  is 
to  keep  the  moisture  in  the  ground 
which  has  accumulated  during  the 
winter  rains.  Some  years  ago  the 
rains  come  in  such  regular  seasons 
and  are  so  well  distributed  through- 
out the  year,  that  irrigation  is  not 
necessary  at  all,  but  some  years  I em- 
ploy the  ditch  system,  making  small 
trenches  between  the  rows,  allowing 
just  about  as  much  water  on  the 
ground  as  I think  it  would  get  from  a 
good,  hard  shower,  then  I shut  off  the 
water.  This  method  preserves  the 
sweet  and  juicy  flavor,  merely  giving 
the  plants  a drink. 

“But  very  little  if  any  fertilizing  is  j 
necessary,  although  occasionally  I do 
use  a nitrate  which  I make  myself.  I 
dissolve  saltpetre,  or  nitrate  of  soda, 
in  water  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce 
to  twelve  quarts  of  water  and  apply 
by  pouring  one  pint  of  the  solution 


STRAWBERRIES  AND  ROSES  FROM  ROGUE  RIVER  VALLEY. 


we  have  in  Southern  Oregon,  are  han- 
dicapped from  perfect  strawberry 
growing  because  of  the  fact  that  their 
heavy  spring  rains  come  at  an  inop- 
portune time,  while  the  plants  are  in 
blossom,  which  destroys  the  pollen, 
injures  the  stigmas  and  interferes  with 
complete  fertilization,  with  the  result 
that  when  the  fruit  comes  on  there 
are  more  nuDbins  than  first-class,  lus- 
cious fruit.  That  is  not  the  case  here 
and  the  perfect  blossoming  season  al- 
lows perfect  fertilization  and  the  re- 
sult inevitably  of  perfect  fruit. 

“The  fact  that  we  have  no  dew  in 
this  valley  enables  us  to  get  into  the 
field  very  early  in  the  morning,  and 
before  the  sun  is  high  enough  to 
make  work  uncomfortable,  we  have 
most  of  the  daily  picking  done.  I 


study  of  strawberry  growing  and  his 
authority  is  taken  on  all  subjects  on 
the  growing  and  marketing  of  straw- 
berries. 

Medford,  Ore.  L.  R.  CONRAD. 

Strawberry  Growing  in  Missouri. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Missouri 
State  Board  of  Horticulture  Mr.  J.  F. 
McNallie,  an  experienced  strawberry 
grower,  read  a most  interesting  paper 
on  strawberry  culture.  Coming  from 
one  of  the  greatest  strawberry  dis- 
tricts in  the  country,  Mr.  McNallie’s 
paper  is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
to  those  who  would  embark  in  the  cul- 
ture of  this  splendid  fruit.  He  said  in 
part: 

“Twelve  years  ago  Sarcoxie,  Mis- 


STRAWBERRIES  IN  ROGUE  RIVER  VALLEY. 

This  Patch,  90x100  Feet,  Yielded  Fruit  Which  Sold  for  $300  Net. 


have  found  it  as  essential  to  have  a 
strawberry  packer,  as  the  apple  and 
pear  growers  have  their  individual 
packers.  I made  a sort  of  an  amateur 
packing  table  by  tacking  cheese  cloth 
over  a frame  3x3  feet  square.  One 
packer  can  take  care  of  three  pickers, 
and  this  not  only  puts  the  fruit  in 
better  condition,  and  looks  better, 
bringing  a much  better  price  on  the 
market,  but  it  also  gets  the  fruit  up 
quicker  after  it  has  left  the  vines  than 
would  be  possible  for  four  pickers  to 
do  if  they  were  at  all  careful  in  ar- 


souri, was  shipping  most  of  the  straw- 
berries of  Southwestern  Missouri,  and 
because  of  the  number  of  surrounding 
towns  embarked  in  the  business,  there 
was  a cry  qf  over-production,  but  this 
prediction  was  not  justified.  South- 
western Missouri  in  four  weeks  last 
season  produced  over  500  cars,  and 
they  were  readily  disposed  of,  the 
most  of  them  at  a cash  price  on  track. 
More  markets  each  year  are  requiring 
strawberries  in  car  lots  to  supply 
their  demands.  For  instance,  a certain 
city  in  North  Dakota,  which  five  or 


¥JT  ATVIT'  Duchess  Dwarf  Pear,  Cha  mp ion 

% I J [\  I Quince.  Handsome  two-year-old 

trees  can  be  procured  from 

The  Michigan  Nursery  Co. 

MONROE,  MICH. 


Also  a full  line  of  Hardy  Michigan-grown 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Roses 
and  Evergreens.  Prices  reasonable. 


FROM  AN 
tJplZUU  ACRE  OF 

STRAWBERRIES 


Twelve  hundred  dollars  sounds  like  a 
good  sized  sum  to  gather  in  from  one 
acre  of  strawberries,  yet  many  growers 
are  doing  even  better  than  that.  One 
man  in  California  reports  over  $3,000 
from  two  acres.  A large  number  have 
1 eported  from  $600  to  $1,000.  One  Idaho 
man  showed  a profit  of  $1,250  from  an 
acre  and  a quarter.  A Texas  grower 
cleared  over  $1,000  from  the  same  amount 
of  land.  Michigan  growers  show  profits 
equally  as  large,  while  growers  in  East- 
ern s'tatcs  are  not  behind  their  fellows 
of  the  West. 

Anyone  can  get  big  profits  from  their 
crop  of  strawberries  with  proper  atten- 
tion to  plants,  planting,  growing,  picking 
and  marketing.  This  is  all  explained  in 
the  Correspondence  School  of  Strawberry 
Culture.  Every  member  of  the  school 
gets  instruction  of  what  to  do  during 
each  month.  If  he  runs  up  against  a 
snag  he  is  privileged  to  send  in  his  trou- 
bles and  they  will  be  answered  by  some 
of  the  most  successful  men  in  the  coun- 
try. 

The  membership  to  this  Correspond- 
ence School  is  being  included  by  the 
Fruitman  and  Gardener,  of  Mt.  Vernon. 
Iow'a.  The  price  of  the  combination  Is 
$1  for  three  years.  The  Fruitman  and 
Gardener  itself  is  worth  many  times  the 
price  asked,  but  with  the  privileges  of 
the  Correspondence  School  of  Strawberry 
Culture  is  worth  $100  to  every  grower  of 
strawberries.  Send  your  dollar  today  so 
as  to  get  all  the  information  possible 
before  the  season  for  planting  arrives. 


1 want  to  give  you  these  IS  Exquisite 
Embossed  New  Friend-  T7T>  T?T? 
ship  Favors  Post  Cards  X1  Jtv JQ/i— / 


They  cannot  be  described.  You  must  see 
them.  I want  to  give  a set  of  these  loyally 
beautiful  Cards  to  every  family.  Only  one 
svt  to  a family.  The  only  condition  I make 
is  that  you  agree  to  show  them  to  at  least 
fiye  of  your  friends  in  conformity  with  MY 
GREAT  FREE  OFFER.  You  can  then  get 
50  to  100  more  cards  as  beautiful  and  all 
free.  The  “Friendship  Favors”  Cards  can- 
not be  obtained  anywhere  else.  Every  one 
is  surprised.  You  better  not  miss  this,  but 
try  to  be  the  first  one  in  your  neighborhood 
to  be  the  proud  possessor  of  the  new 
“Friendship  Favors”  cards  that  outshine  all 
others.  I send  them  free,  but  ask  each 
person  to  send  10c  as  evidence  of  sincerity 
and  to  guard  against  more  than  one  in  a 
family  sending. 

J.  A.  EVERITT,  Editor 
UP-TO-O  VTE  FARMING.  Dept.  B22 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


FREE! 


COPY  of  the 
Best  BEE -PAPER 


We  want  every  live  bee-keeper  to 
know  how  much  help  there  is  in  the 
“old  reliable”  American  Bee  Journal. 
It  is  now  the  brightest,  cleanest,  newsiest 
monthly  bee-paper  published.  We  want 
everyone  interested  in  bees  and  bee-keep- 
ing-beginners or  experts— to  write  for  a 
free  copy  of  the 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Then  you  will  appreciate  what  a big  help  it 
will  be  to  you  in  keeping  bees.  Experi- 
enced talks  by  expert  bee-men;  answers 
to  questions  about  everything  pertaining 
to  bees;  special  department  for  women 
who  keep  bees-  a paper  that  you’ll  learn 
to  look  for  every  montb- 

*’  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 
118  W.  Jackson,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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six  years  ago  could  not  use  a car  of 
berries  at  this  time,  this  past  season 
purchased  on  track  ten  cars  one  day, 
and  wanted  five  cars  for  the  following 
day.  A growing  town  in  Oklahoma 
five  years  ago  was  over-supplied  with 
twenty-five  crates,  this  season  they 
required  one  to  two  cars  daily. 

“Where  conditions  are  such  that 
you  can  have  a choice,  strawberries 
should  be  planted  on  gently  sloping 
land.  Steep  hillsides  are  less  desir- 
able, but  if  used  the  rows  should  not 
run  down  the  hill.  Soil  for  strawber- 
ries should  be  fertile.  In  southwes- 
tern Missouri  sections,  land  that  will 
produce  an  average  of  from  thirty  to 
forty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  is 
considered  good  berry  land,  and  us- 
ually an  average  of  200  crates  per 
acre  is  secured.  Use  the  richest  ground 
that  you  have  and  your  crop  will  be 
in  proportion,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  like  other  crops.  But  if  your 
neighbor  has  poorer  land  than  you 
and  cultivates  and  tends  his  berries 
better,  and  raises  larger  berries  and 
more  of  them,  don’t  say  that  poor 
land  is  best,  but  that  labor  is  justly 
rewarded.  If  soil  is  poor,  manure 
and  work  it  well  before  setting  out 
plants. 

“Ground  should  be  broken  as  soon 
as  the  crop  that  you  are  going  to  fol- 
low with  berries  is  harvested,  and  if 
stubble,  either  sown  in  cowpeas  to  en- 
rich the  ground,  or  cultivated  suffi- 
ciently to  keep  any  weeds  from  going 
to  seed  during  the  summer  or  fall. 
During  the  winter,  or  at  least  two 
or  three  weeks  before  time  to 
set  plants  or  as  you  catch  ground 
in  right  condition,  rebreak  very 
deep,  but  don’t  harrow  until  time 
to  set  plants.  Thoroughly  pulverize 
the  soil  as  deep  as  possible,  the  deep- 
er and  finer  you  get  the  soil  the  better 
it  will  retain  moisture,  and  be  more 
valuable  for  feeding  plants.  Use  a 
roller  or  drag  for  packing  your  ground 
and  making  it  smooth  and  level.  Don’t 
work  your  ground  at  any  time  while 
it  is  wet. 

“Do  not  use  any  plants  except  the 
best  from  new  beds,  and  only  one- 
year  rooted  plants.  Selection  of  vari- 
eties is  very  important,  and  on  this 
one  question  alone  may  depend  your 
success  or  failure.  For  shipping,  pro- 
ductiveness and  firmness  are  very 
essential,  but  the  most  important  es- 
sential is  size.  You  never  hear  of.  a 
grower  sending  his  berries  to  market 
and  receiving  a poor  price  because  his 
fruit  is  too  large.  When  Missouri 
strawberries  are  ripening,  St.  Louis 
markets  demand  the  Bubach  principal- 
ly, and  that  variety  is  planted  largely 
in  that  district.  Kansas  City  and  the 
Northwestern  markets  require  the 
Aroma  and  probably  three  fourths  of 
the  berries  planted  in  Southwestern 
Missouri  this  year  will  be  of  that  va- 
riety. 

“Plant  as  early  in  the  sprim  is 
the  ground  will  do  to  work  and  dan- 
ger of  freezing  is  over.  Freezing 
does  not  hurt  the  plants  if  It  is  not 
hard  enough  to  heave  them  out  of  the 
ground  and  expose  the  roots  to  the 
air. 

“Where  your  varieties  are  prolific 
plant-makers,  and  you  allow  them  to 
set  thick  in  the  row.  you  should  use 
staminates  with  the  same  tendency 
as  much  as  possible.  While  it  is  safe 
to  use  a perfect-flowering  sort  every 
fourth  row  with  an  imperfect  bloomer 
that  is  a poor  plant-maker,  like  the 
Bubach,  such  plant-makers  as  War- 
field,  Barton’s,  etc.,  should  be  fertil- 
ized every  third  row  for  results.  Two 
pollinating  varieties  for  different  sea- 
sons are  recommended  for  all  pistil- 
lates.  . 

“In  setting  the  plants  in  beds  of 
two  or  three  acres  or  less,  a line 
marked  in  some  manner  at  the  dis- 
tance apart  plants  are  desired  to  be 
set,  is  probably  the  best  and  most 
used  method.  On  larger  beds,  some 
of  the  growers  check  off  their  ground 
both  ways,  making  the  rows  three 
feet  and  one-half  to  four  feet  wide, 
and  cross-marking  from  thirty  to  thir- 
ty-six inches  or  whatever  distance 
they  desire  plants  set. 

“The  distance  apart  to  set  plants  in 
the  row  depends  upon  the  variety  and 
the  time  of  planting.  Good  plant- 


makers  may  be  set  farther  apart  than 
poor  plant-makers,  and  early-set 
plants  may  be  set  farther  apart  than 
later  ones;  eighteen  to  thirty-six 
inches  are  distances  recommended. 
Plants  are  set  with  a dibble  or  with  a 
garden  spade.  The  important  essen- 
tial is  that  the  earth  be  put  very  firm- 
ly around  the  lower  parts  of  the  roots. 

“Cultivate  as  soon  as  possible  after 
planting,  the  same  day  if  convenient, 
and  cultivate  often.  All  the  work 
possible  should  be  done  with  the  culti- 
vator, but  some  hoeing  will  be  neces- 
sary. The  first  hoeing  between  the 
hills  ought  to  be  ~ood  and  deep  to  get 
the  ground  that  has  been  well  packed 
loosened  up.  If  you  have  only  one 
or  two  acres  of  berries,  mulching  may 
be  begun  in  fall  as  soon  as  there  have 
been  frosts  severe  enough  to  check 
the  growth.  Wheat  straw  as  clean  as 
possible  from  weed  seed  is  generally 
used,  though  it  can  be  obtained, 
prairie  hay  is  very  satisfactory.  Gen- 
erally a very  thin  mulch  is  sufficient. 
The  past  season  we  used  the  manure 
spreader  in  applying  the  mulch,  and 
found  that  it  did  the  work  better  and 
spread  the  mulch  more  evenly. 

“Crates  and  everything  else  should 
be  ready  by  the  picking  season;  as 
much  of  the  work  as  possible  being 
done  in  the  winter.  Use  only  clean 
packages.  Grade  in  the  field  if  pos- 
sible, and  watch  the  grading  very 
closely.  Crates  should  be  immediate- 
ly set  in  a shady  place. 

“When  the  picking  season  is  over, 
the  strawberry  beds  should  be  renew- 
ed at  once,  and  postponement  is  very 
injurious  to  the  next  year’s  pros- 
pects. Mow  the  vines  off  close  and 
if  the  bed  is  covered  with  a moderate 
mulch,  evenly  distributed,  it  may  be 
burned  over  as  soon  as  dry  enough. 

If  the  burning  is  done  when  there  is 
a brisk  breeze  to  carry  a quick  fire, 
there  will  he  no  harmful  results.  For 
a few  days  there  will  appear  to  be 
nothing  left,  but  in  a few  days  more 
the  plants  will  put  forth  thriftier  than 
ever.  In  renewing,  the  sides  of  the 
bed  are  left,  because  they  contain 
younger  plants  and  will  start  to  make 
runners  more  freely  than  the  older 
plants.  To  further  reduce  the  plants 
and  to  put  the  ground  in  condition  for 
cultivation,  harrow  the  rows  length- 
ways and  then  two  or  more  times 
crossways.  The  older  a bed  becomes, 
the  fewer  runners  will  be  made  from 
the  plants  left. 

“Some  growers  successfully  renew 
their  fields  with  a disc  harrow,  re- 
moving three  of  the  discs  from  the 
center  and  then  the  outside  discs  until 
three  are  left  on  each  side.  By  plac- 
ing heavy  weights  on  the  remaining 
discs,  and  driving  lengthways  of  the 
row,  each  side  is  cut  off  the  same. 
The  harrowing  is  then  practiced  as 
when  a turning  plow  is  used.  This 
method  is  recommended  where  the 
mulch  is  not  removed  from  the  field. 

“Returns  per  acre  with  a good  yield 
will  be  from  $200.00  to  $400.00.  De- 
ducting expense  of  picking  and  ex- 
pense of  growing,  would  leave  from 
$100.00  to  $250.00.” 

Pruning  Trees  From  the  Ground. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  advertise- 
ment of  J.  A.  Schroer  & Co.,  St.  Jo- 
seph, Mo.,  in  this  issue.  It  makes  a 
feature  of  a pruning  saw  mounted 
on  a long  pole,  with  teeth  set  at  such 
angle  that  large  limbs  can  be  sawed 
off  from  the  ground,  "lhis  tool  makes 
easy  work  of  pruning,  and  it  is  need- 
ed on  every  fruit  farm.  It  is  a great 
time  and  labor  saver.  Send  to  the 
firm  named  for  descriptive  circulars. 
— Adv. 

CLOVER  AMD  ALFALFA  SEED. 

Mr.  Henry  Field,  President  of  the  Henry 
Field  Seed  Co.,  has  asked  us  to  say  that 
although  his  advertisement  states  that  his 
clover  and  alfalfa  seed  are  absolutely  pure, 
the  Government  test  really  shows  that  the 
clover  seed  is  onlv  99.6%  and  the  alfalfa 
seed  99.5%  pure.  This  is  a remarkably  good 
showing.  Samples  will  be  supplied  free.— 
Adv. 

NOTICE! 

Fine  Poultry  and  Eggs  therefrom  with 
great  egg  and  show  records.  We  pay  cash 
to  hand  out  our  catalogues.  See  our  classi- 
fied ad. 

F.  GAGE  CUTLER,  Route  4,  Carthage,  Dl. 


BOOKLETS  on  FRUIT  CULTURE 

AT  HALF  PRICE 

Several  years  ago  The  Fruit-Grower  issued  the  “Brother 
Jonathan  Series”  of  booklets  on  various  phases  of  fruit  culture, 
and  thousands  of  them  were  distributed  throughout  the  country' 
They  were  small  and  compact  and  the  information  contained  was 
just  what  practical  men  needed  in  their  every-day  work. 

Now,  two  of  these  booklets  are  out  of  print,  and  we  shall  not 
reprint  the  others  as  the  supply  becomes  exhausted.  We  have  in 
stock  now  only  a few  hundred  copies  each  of  the  following,  and 
can  fill  orders  for  them.  When  the  present  supply  is  exhausted, 
no  more  of  the  booklets  can  be  had : 

o “A  TREATISE  ON  SPRAYING” — Booklet  No.  2 Is  by  Prof.  J.  M.  Stedman, 

entomologist  of  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station.  This  booklet  treats  of 
some  of  the  insects  which  are  most  desti uctlve  to  fruit  crops.  Many  of  the 
most  destructive  insects  are  shown  in  the  illustrations. 

JJO  3 “IIOVV  TO  GROW  STRAWBERRIES” — Booklet  No.  3 is  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Whitten, 

professor  of  horticulture  of  the  University  of  Misyourl.  It  treats  of  growing, 
strawberries  as  a commercial  crop  or  for  home  use. 

jjO  4 “THE  HOME  GARDEN” — By  Profs.  Howard  and  Favor.  It  tells  how  to 

make  hotbeds,  cold  frames,  etc.;  how  to  handle  them  to  best  advantage,  so 
that  the  greatest  crop  can  be  secured.  This  booklet  will  be  helpful  to  one 
who  has  even  a small  garden. 

NO  5— “PACV.ING  AND  MARKETING  FRUITS”— By  Prof.  F.  A.  Waugh,  of  the 
horticultural  department  of  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  Inis  book 
tells  about  the  correct  time  for  picking  different  fruits,  describes  different 
packages  used  in  which  to  market  them. 

NO  6— “A  BOOK  ABOUT  BUSH  FRUITS”— By  Prof.  A.  T.  Erwin  of  Iowa  Agricul- 
tural College.  Treats  of  blackberries,  raspberries,  etc.,  with  methods  of  cul- 
ture; also  gives  recipes  for  canning  and  preserving  this  class  of  fruits. 

NO.  7 “GROWING  GRAPES” — By  E.  H.  Riehl,  Alton.  111.  Mr.  Riehl  is'  a successful 

commercial  grower,  and  discusses  varieties,  methods  of  training,  etc. 

NO.  8— “HINTS  ON  PRUNING”— By  Dr.  J.  C.  Whitten.  The  pruning  of  different 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  plants  is  discussed,  with  reasons  for  the  methods 
recommended. 

NO.  10 — “SUCCESS  WITH  STONE  FRUITS”— By  Prof.  F.  A.  Waugh  The  different 
stone  fruits  are  treated  with  lists>  of  best  varieties  of  each.  Methods  of 
planting,  pruning,  etc.,  are  discussed  for  each  class  of  fruits. 

It  will  be  noted  that  booklets  Nos.  1 and  9 are  missing— they 
are  out  of  print. 

We  have  sold  over  a hundred  thousand  of  these  books  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  the 

Regular  Rate  Has  Always  Been  25c  Each 

The  booklets  listed  above  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  while  they 
last  at  the  very  low'  rate  of 

Two  for  25c,  Four  for  50c,  Eight  for  $1 

Not  less  than  two  of  the  books  sold  at  this  rate.  If  you  want 
valuable  little  booklets  on  horticulture,  now  is  your  chance  to  get 
them,  while  the  supply  lasts.  Send  for  some  of  them  today. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  BOOK  DEPT.,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


IcAFew  Chickens 

SMALL  SPACE- BIG  PROFITS 

The  assertion  that  money  can  be  made  from  poultry  on  a plat  of  ground  10x20  feet  is 


almosFbeFond^'JeHo  tkFman  arcu^o^d^toLh^idea^h^t^fowd^must  have^a^wide 

operatedand' kepUPER FECTl.Y  SANITARY  theyear’rouiid  If : <^sired the sptent 
may  be  extended  BY  UNITS  for  any  sjjace,  an AagmaU  city  lot  can  b^made  t o^yaeld^an 


income  in  excess  of  an  ordinary  salary.  Remarkable  things  can  be  done  with  a few  hens 
if  the  wonderful  NEVITT  SYSTEM  is  followed. 

THE  NEUBTT  SVSTEI Sf  BS  DIFFERENT 

kuol^XaTo^^^^^ 

their. stock  in  trade  With  the  NEVITT  SYSTEM  oneof  the  most Pros |P"°"S 
pou  I Iry  plants  in  the  South  was  built  up  by  the  originator.  Une  same  plan  s,  un  in  u e 
ideasand  money-making  methods  were  used  that  are  published  now  for  the  tut 
time  You  have  seen  other  Systems  advertised  for  which  broad  claims  were  made, 
tun  you  ha™ neve? seen  anything  like  the  NEVITT  SYSTEM.  It  is  different, 
and  contains  dollar-making  p'ans  that  you  can  convert  into  cash  if  you  will  put  them 
into  practice. 

A Big  Per  Cent  of  Chickens  Die  in  the  Shell  Under  Old  Methods 

Do  you  know  that  poultry  raisers  lose  enormous  sums  an n u ally  ^ because  a big 
proportion  of  chicks  are  actually  unable  to  hatch  out  after  being  iul^  developed. 
The  NEVITT  SYSTEM  tells  you  how  to  reduce  this  loss  to  a minimum  this  lu- 
formation  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 

How  to  make  the  Fireless  Hatcher  \in  a few  hours. 

How  to  make  the  Fireless  Brooder  j at  a very  small  cost 

How  to  select  fowls  that  are  prolific  layers. 

How  to  make  pullets  lay  at  five  months  old. 

How  to  raise  two=pound  broilers  in  eight  weeks. 

These  and  many  other  money-making,  money-saving  secrets  are 
told  in  ihe  NEVITT  SYSTEM  OF  PROFITABLE  POULTRY 
CULTURE,  which  can  be  secured  only  through  this  company. 

HOW  TO  SECURE  THIS  SYSTEM 

We  have  the  exclusive  control  of  the  NEVITT  SYSTEM,  and 
for  a short  time  will  send  FARM  AN  I>  R A N < 1 1 ° r I IO  L L AN  D S 
MAGAZINE  for  one  year  and.  the  NEVITT  SV  STEM  OF 
PROFITABLE  POULTRY  CULTURE  for  only 
SI. 25,  or  both  FARM  AND  RANCH  and  HOL- 
LAND’S MAGAZINE  one  year  to  the  same  address 
and  the  NEVITT  SYSTEM  for  $1.75.  Address 


Nevitt  Desk  X 

TEXAS  FARM  AND  RANCH  PUB. 

Dallas,  Texas 


CO. 


BUSINESS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


When  writing  to  advertisers  always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower 
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Strawberries  Paid  Mortgage 


Truly  necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention.  It  was  six  years  ago  when 
my  first  ambition  as  a berry  grower 
came  to  me.  1 was  fifteen  then.  The 
old  farm  was  virtually  “going  to  the 
dogs."  It  seems  that  too  many  old 
folks  relinquish  active  control  of  the 
farm  just  at  the  time  when  the  young- 
er folks  most  need  encouragement, 
and  when  they  most  need  to  look  up- 
on good  farm  buildings  and  stock, 
that  they  might  be  inspired  and  in- 
stilled with  such  love  for  the  farm 
that  they  never  leave  it. 

It  was  a case  of  the  mortgage  on 
the  old  farm  sapping  my  father’s  en- 
thusiasm. The  farm  and  the  build- 
ings began  to  take  on  the  appearance 
of  a way-back-east  farm,  and  the 
stock — well,  it  was  quite  dilapidated, 
too. 

Under  such  conditions,  and  with 
$300  taxes  each  year  to  pay,  I won- 
dered how  long  the  place  could  be 
kept.  It  was  the  beautiful,  gaudy  pic- 
tures of.  strawberries  in  catalogues 
that  gave  me  my  first  ideas  of  how  to 
save  the  farm.  So  during  those  long, 
dreary,  cold  Minnesota  winter  days 
and  evenings,  I planned  my  first  little 
strawberry  patch.  One  dollar  was  all 
the  capital  I had.  That  was  enough 
for  100  plants.  They  came  from  a 
Southern  seed  house  and  were  my 
first  disappointment.  They  were  of 
the  Bederwood  variety  and  yielded 
about  four  quarts  of  little,  knotty  ber- 
ries. Disappointed  but  not  discour- 
aged, 1 tried  again  with  500  plants. 
Young  boys  are  not  generally  given 
to  working  very  hard  of  their  own 
free  will,  but  with  mother’s  encour- 
agement, I worked  pretty  hard  and 
the  plants  were  kept  reasonably  free 
from  weeds.  And  then  in  November 
when  the  snow  flurries  foretold  the 
coming  of  the  cold  winter  time,  how 
they  were  bedded!  Then  boughs  were 
were  carried  from  the  woods  and 
piled  along  the  west  and  north  bor- 
ders, that  the  drifting  snow  might  fur- 
nish protection  also.  At  blossoming 
time  the  following  spring  they  were  [ 
a sea  of  whiteness  and  after  the  300 
quarts  of  berries  were  harvested  I 
certainly  thought  I was  well  reward- 
ed. 

Small  enterprises  that  prove  suc- 
cessful always  lead  to  bigger  ones, 
and  so  I planned  on  my  first  big  com- 
mercial patch.  It  is  queer  how  small 
the  amount  of  work  appears  in  com- 
parison with  the  result  from  such  a 
venture  when  one  is  planning.  We 
had  been  hard  worked  to  take  care 
of  500  plants  in  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular farm  work,  but  I ordered  enough 
plants  for  two  acres. 


whole  night’s  sleep.  One  man  has 
come  pretty  near  the  truth  in  his 
statement  that  “it  requires  fifteen 
pounds  of  your  flesh  for  every  thous- 
and crates  of  strawberries  marketed.” 
So  the  first  year,  I won  a reputation 
because  of  honest  packing  and  superi- 
or berries  that  many  a man  has  been 
a lifetime  in  obtaining,  and  it  is  true 
many  men  never  acquire  a good  repu- 
tation. Brains  and  brawn  well  mixed 
ought  to  win  out  in  any  undertaking, 
provided  they  are  backed  >erse- 

verance.  He  certainly  is  a fool  who 
wins  half  his  battle  and  then  throws 
all  his  chances  away.  There  are  many 


A CRATE  OF  MR.  RITCHELL'S  BERRIES. 


rosy  tales  told  of  the  yield  and  for- 
tunes made  in  the  berry  business,  and 
while  many  are  true  and  much  money 
can  be  made,  it  is  not  without  sacri- 
fice, energy,  brajns  and  brawn. 

In  my  short,  but  highly  successful 
experience,  I have  learned  many 
things.  Nobody  can  expect  the  best 
returns  unless  he  pays  close  attention 
to  details  in  every  part  of  the  work, 
from  the  kind  of  plants  ordered  and 
preparation  of  soil,  to  the  delivery  of 
unbruised  “full-of-bloom”  berries  to 
the  grocer.  Also  plants  will  be  pro- 
ductive exactly  in  proportion  as  you 
feed  them,  which  you  know  is  always 
true  with  animals.  You  may  feed 


MR.  RITCHELL’S  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  IN  BLOOM 


To  cut  a long  story  short,  it  was  but 
a repetition  of  the  experience  gained 
from  my  small  patch,  except  when 
picking  time  came.  What  goes  on 
during  those  long  three  weeks  cannot 
be  told  on  paper.  Only  the  grower 
knows  what  anxiety  is  felt,  how  much 
energy  it  requires  to  successfully  mar- 
ket the  crop  and  what  relief  comes 
when  after  the  last  picking  is  off  the 
ground,  and  he  can  once  again  get  a 


young  swine  dry  sorts  but  it  does  no 
good.  So  you  can  put  fifty  loads  of 
manure  in  huge  lumps  on  an  acre  of 
ground  that  you  want  for  berries,  but 
what  is  the  result?  Always  more  harm 
done  than  good.  Better  be  content 
with  thorough  cultivation,  that  the 
fertility  already  in  the  soil  is  made 
ready  for  use.  It  must  be  remember- 
ed that  it  is  not  the  amount  of  fer- 
tilizing material,  but  that  which  is 
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GASOLINE  PUMPING  ENGINE^ 


I J!’jSuL8*the  E2F,n.e  for  Pu'"P'ne:  Large  Quantities  of  Water 
for  Watering  Stock,  Irrigating,  Draining,  Pumping  out  Mines 
“ Quarries,  Excavations  or  other  places  where 

“L  a compact,  powerful  and  low  priced 
1 pumping  outfit  is  wanted. 

This  Back-Geared  Pumping- 
ngine  with  StuffingBox.  asshown 
.ready  to  receive  pipe  connections’ 
“ and  capable  of  raising  260 
barrels  of  water  per  hour 
to  an  elevation  of  25  feet, 
66  barrels  to  an  elevation 
of  ICO  feet,  or  proportion- 
ate quantities  to  any 
height.  F.  O.  B.  Chicago 


!$ioo 


that 

one  

easily  under  . 
stand  all  its 
parts.  T h . 
gasoline  feeds 

by  gravity  

the  large  fuel 
tank  which  is 
mounted  on  th„ 
skids,  with  all  con- 
nections made  before 
it  leaves  the  factory. 


A complete  pumping  outfit  assem- 

— d m one  compact  machine  ready  to 
receive  the  well  connections  and  go  to 
work  iust  as  soon  as  they  can  be  attached 
Cylinder,  pipe  and  rod  all  fitted  ready  to 
screw  together,  for  any  lift  from  25  feet  to 
100  feet,  furnished  for  SI5. 

This  is  an  emergency  outfit 
which  can  be  shipped  on  an  hour’s 
notice  and  can  be  set  up  in  com. 
P'ete  working  order  within  an  hour 
after  it  is  received. 

This  engine  was  specially 
designed  for  pumping.  it  ' 

can  also  bo  used  for  running  i 
grinder,  fodder  cutter,  saw  or 
other  light  machinery;  but, 
where  operating  machinery  is 
a tw  d . the  principal  work,  our  $75,001 

2-11.  r.  general  purpose  engine  with  fluted  cooler  is  cheaper' 
and  more  suitable.  Larger  sizes  at  proportionately  low  prices. 

_ y°u  need  a small  engine  to  operate  “any  old  hand  pump”  our* 

$37  50  pumping  engine  is  just  the  thing.  > 

Remember  that  these  engines  are  manufactured  by  the  company  which 
made  the  steel  windmill  business.  Thousands  of  these  engines  are  in  use 
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Fine  Fruit  Land 

$100  AN  ACRE 


1 he  land  in  San  Juan  County,  N.  M.,  which  has  been 
offered  Fruit-Grower  subscribers  has  advanced  in  price  to 
$100  per  acre — and  it  is  sell-  _ 

New  Road  Will 
MOVE  1910  CROP 


ing  fast. 

This  land  is  high-class 
fruit  land,  lies  beautifully,  is 
well-drained,  and  in  a de- 
lightful climate.  The  finest 
kind  of  fruit  is  now1  being 
grown  in  San  Juan  County, 
and  that  section  has  a bright 
future. 

The  new  railroad  seems 
an  assured  fact.  The  accom- 
panying clipping  from  a 
Denver  newspaper  shows 
that  it  is  nearer  at  hand  than 
had  been  expected". 

Now  Is  the  Time  to  Buy 

GET  IN  AHEAD  OF  THE 
RAILROAD  mmmt 

This  land  has  advanced 
from-  $75  to  $100  per  acre, 
and  will  advance  again.  Buy 
now,  and  get  the  benefit  of 
the  rise. 


Line  will  connect  Farmington, 
Gallup,  Lordiburg 
and  Globe 


(Extract  from  Denver  Post,  Jan.  30,  1910) 

Farming-ton,  N.  M.,  Jan.  29. — The  rail- 
road situation  with  regard  to  the  early 
construction  of  the  Arizona  and  Colorado 
railroad  from  Farmington  to  Gallup  and 
thence  to  Globe,  Ariz.,  by  way  of  Lords- 
burg,  N.  M.,  is  taking  definite  s-hape. 

J-  W.  Reagan,  the  engineer  in  charge 
of  the  work,  arrived  in  Farmington  to- 
day. Engineer  Guzzard,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  an  engineering  corps  in  the 
vicinity  of  Durango  for  the  past  month, 
left  this  week  for  Gallup  to  take  charge 
of  the  cross-section  work  which  is  to  De 
followed  by  the  graders  immediately. 
The  engineering  work  that  has  been  done 
is  such  that  construction  companies  can 
bid  on  the  grading,  and  the  work  that  is 
now  to  start  is  that  which  goes  jus't 
ahead  of  the  graders. 

Everyone  here  is  confident  that  the 
road  will  be  in  operation  to  handle  the 
next  year's  fruit  crop.  A large  number 
of  people  are  coming  in  and  buildings  are 
being  started  up  in  all  points  of  both 
the  residence  and  business  sections  of 
the  town. 


Send  for  illustrated  booklet  describing  this  land. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER  LAND  and 
COLONIZATION  DEPARTMENT 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Get  a Canning  Outfit 

and  let  us  teacli  you  how  to  can  the  FINEST  goods  in  the  world.  It 
will  prove  to  be  the  best  investment  you  ever  made.  Special  induce- 
ments offered  NOW.  THE  RANEY  CANNER  CO. 

Drop  us  a card  today.  Dept.  F,  Texarkana,  Ark.-Tex. 


made  available  for  use  that  counts  in 
bringing  large  crops. 

Minnesota.  R.  RITCHELL. 

Western  fruit  growers  have  for 
some  years  past  been  using  one-year- 
old  apple  trees  for  planting,  in  pref- 
erence to  the  two-year-old  that  are 
used  by  the  Eastern  growers.  The 


reason  for  preferring  the  one-year- 
old  trees,  is  that  the  head  can  be 
shaped  at  the  exact  height  the  grower 
wants  it,  and  the  limbs  can  be  ar- 
ranged in  a more  desirable  manner. 
In  stock  that  is  headed  in  the  nursery 
it  often  happens  that  the  head  is  too 
high,  and  the  limbs  forming  the  head 
are  so  close  together  that  they  make  a 
weak  union  and  are  more  or  less  lia- 
ble to  split  when  loaded  with  fruit, 
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Red  Raspberry  Culture. 

In  writing  on  the  subject  of  red 
raspberry  culture,  I am  aware  that 
already  much  has  been  written  on  this 
subject  and  also  that  while  there  are 
some  valuable  articles  on  the  subject, 
there  are  too  many  that  are  not  prac- 
tical and  seem  to  emanate  more  from 
the  theorist  than  from  the  practical 
grower,  who  is  in  the  business  be- 
cause he  loves  it  and  is  interested  in 
getting  the  money  out  of  it — and  there 
is  money  in  it  tor  the  one  who  knows 
how  to  do  it. 

The  great  difficulty  with  much  that 
is  written  on  “How  to  do  things, 
is  that  the  writer  is  not  specific 
enough,  is  too  vague;  in  other  words, 
does  not  write  to  the  point  and  make 
it  so  plain  and  practical  that  it  may 
be  easily  understood  by  the  beginner, 
so  that  he  may  apply  the  knowledge 
for  his  own  benefit  with  immediate 
good  to  himself. 

There  is  too  much  theory  written 
that  cannot  be  put  in  practice  and  is 
altogether  misleading.  In  a recent 
issue  of  a prominent  horticultural  pa- 
per, in  a report  given  of  the  meeting 
of  a state  horticultural  society,  the 
party  who  gave  a paper  on  the  cul- 
ture of  raspberries  advised  that  they 
be  set  six  feet  apart  each  way  and 
other  crops  planted  between  them. 
Now  I would  like  to  ask  what  is  the 
use  of  setting  out  a patch  that  way. 

It  would  take  several  years  to  make 
raspberries  profitable  in  that  way  and 
why  not  raise  raspberries  on  one  piece 
and  the  other  crops  somewhere  else? 

When  I was  a boy  it  was  almost 
the  universal  custom  in  Connecticut 
for  the  farmers  to  raise  field  beans 
among  the  corn.  After  the  first  hoe- 
ing was  done,  the  farmer  would  plant 
a hill  of  beans  between  each  hill  of 
corn,  thinking  he  was  going  to  get 
an  extra  crop  on  the  same  ground. 
The  crop  was  never  very  large,  as 
the  corn  shaded  the  ground  and  there 
was  usually  more  vines  than  beans 
and  it  took  just  so  much  from  the 
land  that  the  corn  needed  and  made 
the  second  hoeing  of  the  corn  much 
slower.  After  a time  the  farmers  be- 
gan to  find  out  that  it  did  not  pay  to 
grow  one  crop  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other and  now  I know  of  no  one  who 
attempts  to  grow  corn  and  beans  to- 
gether, but  grows  each  separately. 
If  you  are  to  grow  raspberries,  I ad- 
vise growing  raspberries  and  nothing 
else  on  the  land  devoted  to  them. 

In  another  paper  of  recent  date,  I 
see  it  stated  that  you  cannot  expect 
to  get  much  from  raspberries  from  a 
patch  the  next  year  after  setting;  that 
it  takes  two  or  three  years  for  a patch 
to  get  established,  etc.,  which  is  all 
very  true  if  they  are  set  the  way  that 
is  usually  advised,  particularly  if  they 
arc  set  ;.s  far  apart  as  is  usually  rec- 
ommended. 

If  I had  to  wait  two  or  three  years 
to  get  a profitable  crop  of  raspberries 
I should  turn  my  attention  to  some 
other  crop  instead  of  making  a spe- 
cialty as  I do  of  growing  raspberries. 
And  I find  them  when  handled  the 
way  I advise  the  most  profitable  of 
all  the  small  fruits. 

The  readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
are  familiar  with  my  method  of  grow- 
ing the  black  raspberry,  as  I gave  that 
last  year.  I will  now  give  my  method 
of  growing  the  red  raspberry,  in  which 
I have  been  equally  as  successful. 
The  red  raspberry  does  not  require 
so  heavy  a soil  as  the  black  raspberry. 
In  fact,  it  does  not  do  well  on  a heavy 
soil.  They  do  best  for  me  on  a grav- 
elly loam,  but  will  do  well  on  any 
soil  that  is  not  heavy  or  dry  and  thin. 
A hoed  crop  of  either  corn  or  potatoes 
or  any  other  crop  should  precede  the 
raspberries.  I prefer  when  possible 
to  break  up  a piece  of  sod  land  and 
plant  to  corn  the  first  year  and  the 
second  year  plant  to  potatoes.  I think 
potatoes  are  one  of  the  best  crops  to 
precede  any  of  the  small  fruits,  as 
they  leave  the  ground  in  good  condi- 
tion 

Prepare  the  ground  as  for  any  other 
hoed  crop,  by  plowing  and  harrowing 
thoroughly  and  smoothing.  For  fer 
tilizei  I prefer  stable  manure  to  any 
other  for  any  of  the  small  fruits,  but 


manure  is  best  plowed  in,  while  I pre- 
fer to  use  commercial  fertilizer  dis- 
tributed alongside  the  rows  and  cul- 
tivate in  after  plants  are  set. 

Everyone  must  be  a law  unto  him- 
self in  regard  to  fertilizing,  but  there 
is  no  danger  of  getting  the  ground 
too  rich.  J mark  the  ground  with  a 
line  so  as  to  have  the  rows  perfectly 
straight,  making  the  rows  four  feet 
apart.  Then  with  a horse  and  plow 
furrow  the  ground  where  the  marks 
are,  going  twice  in  each  furrow,  and 
your  rows  are  straight,  which  greatly 
facilitates  cultivating. 

In  setting,  take  a bunch  of  plants 
on  the  left  arm,  having  the  roots 
moistened  and  standing  with  one  foot 
on  each  side  of  the  row,  begin  setting, 
placing  the  plants  in  the  middle  of  the 
furrow  and  bringing  the  soil  up  to 
the  plants  with  the  feet,  and  there  is 
no  need  of  any  hand  work  at  all.  See 
that  the  earth  is  well  firmed  about  the 
plant,  being  very  careful  not  to  break 
the  new  sprout  that  may  have  started 
to  grow.  If  you  are  setting  your  own 
plants,  dig  and  set  them  as  early  in 
the  spring  as  you  can,  for  the  earlier 
this  is  done  the  better,  as  the  plants 
have  more  time  to  grow.  If  you  are 
buying  plants,  order  them  early 
enough  for  the  same  reason.  Three 
inches  is  deep  enough  to  cover  the 
plants,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  furrow 
to  fill  up  with  the  cultivator.  Set 


ing  blossoming  time,  nor  until  fruit 
ing  is  over  if  possible  to  avoid  it.  Con- 
tinue in  this  way  as  long  as  the  patch 
is  kept  to  fruit,  which  with  me  is  not 
profitable  after  the  third  year  fruited. 
In  the  meanwhile  have  a new  patch 
ready  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  on< 

Having  thoroughly  tried  out  this 
system  of  growing  red  raspberries,  1 
believe  it  to  be  the  best  and  most 
profitable  way  of  growing  them. 

No  pruning  of  the  canes  is  done  at 
all,  other  than  to  cut  off  the  ends  of 
the  branches  that  may  have  been  win- 
ter killed,  leaving  all  the  live  wood  on 
the  cane,  which,  if  the  ground  is  rich 
enough,  is  able  to  bear  all  the  fruit 
that  will  set  thereon.  The  average 
red  raspberry  field  in  the  hands  of 
the  average  grower  soon  becomes  a 
tangled  thicket  of  canes  and  grass 
and  diseased,  and  the  fruit,  what  there 
is  of  it,  is  small  and  inferior,  while  by 
the  method  1 have  given,  the  fruit  is 
of  fine  quality  and  the  quantity  is  sat- 
isfactory and  a full  crop  is  secured 
the  next  year  after  setting,  the  same 
as  with  strawberries.  This  method 
applies'equally  as  well  in  the  garden 
as  in  the  field,  for  if  you  are  setting 
fifty  or  a hundred  plants  for  family 
use,  you  can  put  them  on  a small  area 
and  get  more  and  better  fruit  than  in 
any  other  way  and  have  more  ground 
left  for  other  products.  The  method 
of  setting  I have  described  is  the  best 


the  plants  about  eight  inches  apart  I have  ever  tried.  It  is  recommended 
in  the  row.  by  some  to  set  the  plants  with  a spade, 

After  you  have  finished  setting  the  I but  one  man  can  set  more  plants  in  a 


piece,  go  over  it  with  pruning  shears 
and  basket,  and  cut  off  the  canes,  leav- 
ing them  about  six  or  eight  inches 
above  the  ground.  Of  course,  if  you 
have  bought  your  plants,  this  will  not 
be  necessary,  as  they  are  always  ship- 
ped with  the  tops  cut  off,  but  in  that 
case  you  will  be  obliged  to  bend  the 
back  a little  more  in  setting,  but  you 
ill  not  be  obliged  to  go  over  them 
with  the  shears. 

Do  not  allow  more  than  two  plants 
to  grow  from  each  cane  set,  and  de- 
stroy all  others  on  the  part  that  you 
reserve  for  fruit.  If  you  want  plants, 
as  you  will  if  you  follow  this  meth- 
od, grow  them  by  themselves  on  a 
separate  piece  reserved  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

When  the  plants  are  a foot  high, 
nip  off  the  tops  so  they  will  send  out 
laterals  or  side  branches  and  grow  in 
the  form  of  a bush  and  by  keeping  off 


READY  FOR  WINTER. 

day  by  this  method  than  two  can  with 
spades. 

By  this  method  of  growing  you  can 
get  as  good  a crop  the  next  year  after 
setting  as  any  subsequent  crop.  An 
acre  grown  in  this  way  should  yield 
from  two  to  three  thousand  quarts  or 
four  to  six  thousand  pints  and  at  the 
prevailing  prices  here  will  net  an  av- 
erage $250  per  acre.  Of  course,  the 
profits  depend  on  the  location,  mar- 
kets, etc. 

Regarding  varieties  I have  tried 
or  seen  tried  about  all  of  them.  The 
most  popular  one  the  country  over 
is  the  Cuthbert,  but  it  has  never  done 
very  well  for  me.  Its  foliage  rusts 
and  this  makes  the  fruit  inferior  and 
it  is  not  entirely  hardy.  The  best  and 
most  profitable  variety  I have  tried 
is  the  King.  It  originated,  if  I am 
correctly  informed,  in  Virginia.  It  has 
proven  with  me  to  be  the  hardiest, 


all  other  sprouts  but  the  ones  reserved  ; most  vigorous  grower  and  most  pro 


for  fruiting,  the  nipped  canes  will  by 
fall,  become  large  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a large  amount  of  fruit  the 
next  season.  There  will  be  plenty  of 
room  for  the  plants  to  branch  out 
and  make  fruiting  wood  and  the  fruit 
will  be  large  and  fine. 

An  acre  of  ground  set  in  this  way 
takes  approximately  16,000  plants.  By 
fall  you  will  have  25,000  or  30,000 
plants,  whn ' treated  in  the  way  I 
have  advised,  will  be  capable  of  yield- 
ing a large  and  full  crop  the  next  year 
after  setting.  This  is  no  theory  but 
an  actual  demonstrated  fact.  Imme- 
diately after  fruiting,  remove  the  old 
canes  that  have  borne  their  crop. 

In  the  spring  of  the  second  year, 
allow  only  enough  canes  to  grow  to 
take  the  place  of  the  ones  that  are  to 
fruit  that  year  -and  proceed  to  nip 


rP  WO  things  are 
made  for  farmers 
and  fruit-growers  that 


best  of  their 
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are  the 
kind. 

C.  T.  Raynolds 
Green  and  Devoe  Arsenate 
of  Lead.  The  former  to 
be  used  on  potato  vines  or 
anywhere  else  where  dry 
powder  parasite  poison  is 
needed.  The  latter  for 
spraying  trees  or  other 
growing  things;  comes  in 
paste  form,  to  dissolve  in 
water. 

When  you  are  ready  to  buy 
either  or  both  of  these,  be 
sure  you  get  the  real  thing. 

Devoe  & Raynolds  Co. 

Dealers  can  get  goods  from  these  jobbers: 

C.  D.  Smith  Drug  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Alexander  Drug  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Arnold  Drug  Co.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

John  Schoop  Drug  Co.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
Southwest  Drug  Co..  Wichita,  Kan. 
Evans-Smith  Drug  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Cumberland  Raspberry 

and  Strawberry  Plants  cheap,  of  very  best  quality,  guar- 
anteed true  to  name.  For  prices  address 

JOHN  A.  VOGELGESANG,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Burlington,  Iowa 


The  Money  Makers! 

STRAWBERRIES  - POTATOES 
—CURRANTS—— 

Plants  grown  on  virgin  s'oil.  For  free  cat- 
alog telling  all  about  it,  write  today  to 

W.W.  FARNSWORTH,  - Waterville,  Ohio 


OREGON  ORCHARDS 


WeWantYou  wrmus 

on  our  IRRIGATED  LANDS  in  the  beau- 
tiful SUTHERLIN  VALLEY.  We  want 
you  to  go  out  with  us  on  our  next  ex- 
cursion, in  our  private  car,  “Luseland,” 
and  see  Sutherlin  for  yourself.  We  are 
making  a specially  low  rate  for  railroad 
fare,  berth  and  meals.  Send  us  your  ad- 
dress promptly,  so  that  we  may  submit 
our  proposition  in  detail,  and  supply  you 
with  our  FREE  illustrated  descriptive 
matter.  Address  220  Germania  Life  Bldg. 


ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

LU5E  LAND  AND  DEVELOPMENT  COLL 


ductive  of  all  the  red  varieties.  It  rip- 
ens very  early  and  makes  a long  sea- 
son, lasting  nearly  as  long  as  Cuthbert 
and  fully  ten  days  earlier.  The  fruit 
is  large  and  the  finest  color  of  any  of 
the  reds,  being  a bright  crimson  and 
the  quality  suits  all  who  try  it.  I shall 
set  it  the  coming  spring  in  preference 
to  any  other. 

CHARLES  E.  CHAPMAN. 

North  Stonington,  Conn. 


them  in  the  same  way,  keeping  the 
as  I never  have  ^enough  I am  obliged  1 ground  cultivated  and  free  from  weeds 
to  use  commercial  fertilizer.  Stable  1 at  all  times,  but  do  not  cultivate  dur- 


171  A • GOODS  FOR  EVERYBODY.  World’s 

headquarters  for  Dynamos,  Motors, 
Fans, Toys,  Railways,  Batteries, Belts, 
Bells,  Pocket  Lamps,  Telephones,  House  Lighting  Plants, 
Books,  lfitselectricwehaveit.  Undersell  all.  Fortunefor 
agents.  Catalogue  4c.  Ohio  Electric  Works,  Cleveland.  0. 


-J.F.LITTOOY 


CONSULTING  HORTICULTURIST 
Orchard  Director 

Orchard  Schemes  Examined.  Orchard  Soils  and 
Sites  Selected.  Orchard  Plans  Submitted.  Nurser- 
ies Visited  and  Stock  Selected.  Values  Examined 
for  Farm  Loans.  Purchasing  Agent  for  Land  and 
Orchard  Investments.  Acts  as  Power  of  Attorney 
in  Selection  of  Carey  Act  Lands. 

MOUNTAIN  HOME,  IDAHO  


SATISFACTION  or  money  re- 
turned. Buy  direct  from 
growers  and  save  middle- 
men’s and  large  city  ex- 
penses. We  are  overstocked 
with  seeds  of  the  highest 
vitality.  Send  postal  today 
and  names  of  2 who  buy  seed 
and  get  packet  Earliest  Cab- 
bage and  illus.  catalog  of  seeds  and  bee  sup- 
plies. Martz  Seed  Co.,  Grundy  Center,  Iowa 


SEED  CORN 

HIGH  yielding,  prize  winning  and  sure  to 
grow.  Robert’s  Improved  Reid's  Yellow 
Dent  won  second  prize  at  the  International 
Corn  Show  at  Omaha.  1909.  Write  today  for 
free  corn  book  explaining  how  it  was  raised, 
full  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  of  seed  corn  that 
was  the  largest  yielding  yellow  corn  in  the 
world’s  class  last  year.  Other  varieties  also. 
E.  D.  ROBERTS,  R.  1,  RED  OAK,  IOWA 


s 


EEDS  FREE 


We  are  making  a 
special  effort  to 
gain  new  trade 
and  to  every  person  sending  us  an  order  of  25c 
or  more  we  will  send  free  5 pkts.  of  seeds.  I» 
bought  alone  these  would  cost  50c,  one  pkt.  being 
our  grand  new  tree  tomato.  This  is  the  most  liberal  offer 
ever  made  on  reliable  seeds.  Write  today  for  free 
seed  catalogue.  _ 

J.  W.  Jung  Seed  Co.,  Dep.  36,  Randolph.  Wis. 


The  best  garden  paper 

Here  it  is—  just  what  you  have  been  looking  for 
—live  paper  for  Market  Gardeners  and  Home 
Gardeners,  All  vegetable  growers  should  read  the 
WEEKLY  MARKET  GROWERS  JOURNAL 
No  other  paper  like  it.  Thousands  of  gardeners 
praise  it.  $100  a year.  Send  10  cents  and  names  of 
three  gardeners  for  ten  weeks’  trial,  address 

MARKET  GROWERS  JOURNAL 
527  Walker  Bldg.  Louisville,  Ky. 


Let  Me  Start  You  in  Business 

I will  furnish  the  advertising  matter  and  the  plans. 
I want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  town- 
ship-farmers. mechanics,  builders,  small  business  man, 
anyone  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address, 

Commercial  Democracy,  Dept.  D 56  Elyria,  Ohio 

LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries. 

■TWMYM  Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co 
Bv34l  3 Winchester  Ind, 
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The  Plaint  of  an  Amateur. 

I have  just  received  the  sample  copy 
you  sent  me;  am  an  amateur  in  fruit- 
growing; now  listen  to  my  tale  of 
woe.  I have  on  my  town  lot  three 
fine  apple  trees,  two  Jonathan  and 
one  Grimes  Golden.  The  Grimes 
Golden  stands  close  to  the  kitchen 
door,  the  other  two  in  back  yard  in 
lawn  sod.  These  trees  have  been  al- 
lowed to  stand  here  solely  for  their 
beautiful,  thrifty  appearance,  and  for 
their  grateful  shade  and  not  for  the 
fruit  they  have  given  us,  for  they 
have  given  us  very  little,  indeed. 
These  trees  are  about  seventeen  years 
old,  and  are,  I judge,  twelve  inches 
thick  at  base,  two  feet  above  ground; 
they  are  about  twenty-five  feet  high! 
Last  year  they  gave  us  the  only  crop 
worthy  the  name.  For  several  years 
they  have  been  frozen  and  frozen  and 
frozen  again  while  in  full  bloom,  for 
we  live  in  the  valley.  The  years  they 
escaped  the  frosts,  the  fruit  was  so 
full  of  worms  as  to  make  it  almost 
worthless. 

Early  last  spring  I decided  to  try 
spraying,  and  about  February  1st,  I 
bought  a sprayer  for  $5.00.  It  took 
me  about  thirty  minutes  to  condemn 
this  as  worthless.  I sold  this  for  $2.00 
and  purchased  another  for  $10,  with- 
out seeing  it,  of  course.  I decided  to 
keep  this  one.  It  is  a 5-gallon  tank, 
well  made,  with  a pump  in  center, 
compressed  air  being  the  principle. 

When  spraying  time  came,  I found 
I needed  a long  rod  of  some  kind. 
This  I could  not  find,  and,  as  the 
time  was  near  at  hand  when  I must 
spray,  I finally  solved  the  problem  by 
taking  some  hollow  curtain  rows  ]/2 
inch  in  diameter  which  I found  in  a 
furniture  store.  These  were  soldered 
along  the  seam  with  soft  solder.  This 
gave  me  a rod  ten  feet  long  and,  very 
h'mce  it  broke.  Finally,  I 
sawed  in  halves  lengthwise,  a fishing 
pole,  and  bound  them  together  with 
wire  with  the  hollow  rod  inside.  This 
1 fastened  to  sprayer  with  a short 
hose;  on  other  end  nozzle  was  at- 
tached with  six  inches  of  smaller  hose. 
Even  with  this  contrivance  I found 
that  a step-ladder  was  necessary  in 
order  to  get  somewhat  of  a down- 
ward shoot  into  the  bloom.  When  I 
was  ready  to  spray  I found  out  I did 
not  know  what  to  use.  I had  some 
literature  from  Ames  on  the  subject, 
also  some  good  advice  from  the  neigh- 
bors, most  of  which  to  the  effect  that 
I was  crazy,  and  was  about  to  kill 
the  trees.  I read  about  codling  moth, 
curculio,  leaf  roller,  San  Jose  scale, 
etc.,  until  I had  the  nightmare  right 
in  broad  daylight  and  my  wife  noticed 
that  I was  getting  thin  and  had  a 
sort  of  hungry,  pleading  look.  She 
finally  solved  my  problem  by  telling 
me  to  soak  those  trees  with  poison, 
anything,  anyway  to  get  rid  of  those 
pesky  grubs  inside  the  apples. 

I got  some  arsenate  of  lead  at  the 
drug  store  and  mixed  it  with  water 
until  quite  milky  looking.  I com- 
menced spraying  before  blossoms 
opened;  I sphayed  before  breakfast,  at 
noon  while  waiting  for  the  beefsteak 
to  fry,  after  supper  when  I should 
have  been  helping  wash  the  dishes  or 
playing  horse  with  the  baby.  I spray- 
ed and  prayed.  After  the  bloom  was 
off  I went  after  them  again.  When 
the  apples  were  about  the  size  of  big 
cherries  I did  it  again  and  again  when 
the  size  of  walnuts.  The  trees  were 
simply  loaded  with  fruit.  I was  grat- 
ified, I was  all  swelled  up  with  my 
success.  I offered  my  acquired  knowl- 
edge freely  and  without  cost  to  my 
neighbors,  and  was  frequently  par- 
alyzed by  the  way  they  looked  at  my 
trees,  silently  shook  their  heads  and 
continued  their  everlasting  “Don’t  be- 
lieve your  apples  will  be  any  "bettern 
ourn.” 

I’d  show  ’em.  Oh,  you  bet;  I was 
bound  to  keep  those  worms  out  if  I 
had  to  build  a screen  house  over  them 
and  sit  up  night  with  a squirt  gun. 

When  the  apples  were  about  as  big 
as  a good  agate  “shooter,”  I pulled 
down  a limb  that  hung  over  the  pump, 
and  with  my  jack  knife  “gouged”  out 
the  blossom  and,  looking  for  worms, 

I think  I treated  at  least  fifty  in  this 
way,  being  careful  not  to  cut  the 
fruit.  Not  a worm.  Say,  honestly,  I 


could  hardly  wait  until  those  apples 
were  ripe;  I wanted  to  show  them  to 
the  neighbors  and  say,  “I  told  you  so.” 

Ah,  me;  one  day  I could  fairly  feel 
myself  shriveling  up;  my  vest  became 
two  sizes  too  large  in  about  five  min- 
ptes.  I felt  like  a whipped  cur.  I 
hated  to  speak  to  my  neighbors  for 
the  deadly  fear  that  they  would  talk 
“apples.”  It  happened  in  this  way: 

A boy,  just  a common  red-haired, 
pug-nosed  boy  , discove,  d that  I 
I valued  those  fruit  trees  very  highly, 
therefore  it  became  his  bounden  duty 
to  destroy  them  as  quickly  and  as 
effectively  as  possible.  Accordingly 
he  located  himself  behind  an  ever- 
green tree,  armed  with  a basket  full 
of  clubs,  rocks  and  pieces  of  coal,  and 
proceeded  to  knock  the  apples  off 
with  all  his  might  and  main.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  dropping  50  or  75  before 
the  wife  located  him  and  drove  him 
to  cover  with  a broom. 

I was  sorry  to  see  those  lost,  of 
course.  In  order  to  protect  the  bal- 
ance, I sent  word  to  the  boy  that 
this  was  just  what  I wanted,  as  the 
trees  needed  thinning.  Needless  to 
say,  he  never  touched  them  again. 

But,  oh  horrors!  I bit  open  one  of 
those  little  apples;  a worm!  I could 
hardly  believe  my  eyes.  I actually 
jumped  on  that  worm.  Another  and 
still  another.  Over  fifty  per  cent 
of  those  apples  had  worms  in  them. 
Bah!  Rats!  Talk  about  spraying.  Why, 
it  agrees  with  them.  It  was  not  for 
three  or  four  weeks  that  I had  the 
heart  to  examine  those  apples  again. 
Finally  I discovered  that  the  most 
of  the  wormy  ones  were  up  in  the 
very  top,  where  the  spray  was  least 
effective. 

All  summer  long,  these  apples  on 
all  three  trees  were  dropping,  drop- 
ping, all  summer  long,  slowly  but 
surely;  every  apple  that  fell  was 
wormy.  I finally  discovered  that  the 
“sound”  ones  were  “staying.”  At  har- 
vest time,  October  11,  we  picked  15 
bushels  of  Jonathans,  7 >4  bushels  of 
Grimes  Golden,  not  over  5 per  cent  of 
which  were  wormy.  The  wormy  ones 
had  all  fallen.  We  packed  them  in 
orange  boxes  and  stored  them  in  a 
cool  room  in  the  house.  They  were 
the  finest  fruit  we  have  ever  eaten. 
Even  now,  at  the  last  of  January,  we 
have  a box  of  the  Grimes  Goldens 
just  opened,  only  three  of  which  were 
spoiled,  and  behold,  these  three  were 
wormy. 

Dang  the  worms,  anyway!  Where 
do  they  come  from?  What  lays  the 
eggs?  When  do  they  do  it?  Do  they 
fly  or  crawl  or  hippity  hop?  Do  they 
do  it  in  the  day  time  or  at  night? 
What  is  the  right  name  of  this  mon- 
ster that  goes  into  the  apple  at  the 
blossom  end  and  destroys  the  fruit? 
How  can  I fight  him  effectively?  I 
do  wish  someone  would  put  me  next. 
Well  we  had  the  laugh  on  the  neigh- 
bors after  all,  for  their  apples  were 
all  wormy,  everyone  of  them. 

I wish  I had  ten  acres  of  land  on 
which  to  raise  fruit  and  poultry.  I 
think  every  year  will  be  my  last  at 
fixing,  selling  watches,  but  every  year 
finds  me  here  at  the  same  old  stand. 
I’ve  a notion  that  I could  go  to  the 
great  state  of  Missouri  and  buy  some 
cheap  land,  say  $25  an  acre,  and  by 
raising  fowls,  bring  it  to  a high  state 
of  cultivation,  and  by  beautifying  the 
grounds  and  building  modern  build- 
ings, bring  the  land  up  to  a value  of 
twice  or  even  ten  times  its  original 
cost.  Am  I right? 

I have  four  boys  just  beginning  to 
want  to  work,  eager  for  work.  What 
a lot  of  strawberries  these  boys  could 
raise.  Am  I right?  It  looks  like  it 
would  be  pretty  hard  to  starve  a fami- 
ly that  had  a piece  of  ground  and 
lots  of  energy,  no  matter  hardly  where 
located.  I wish  someone  would  take 
me  by  the  neck  and  jerk  me  out  onto 
some  ground  and  give  me  a spade  and 
say,  “Dig!”  I wish  they  would.  Oh, 
yes;  about  those  fifty  apples  I used 
t’  jack  knife  on  and  gouged  out  the 
blossom  end.  I watched  those  apples. 

I could  tell  everyone  at  picking  time. 
Not  a wormy  one  in  the  entire  fifty. 
They  were  the  biggest  ones  and 
soundest  ones  on  the  trees,  and  they 
stayed  on  till  picked.  I therefore 
conclude  a good,  sound  fruit  will  hang 
on,  while  a wormy,  imperfect,  sickly 


CAN  YOU  SAW  AND  HAMMER? 

If  you  can,  you  can  fit  out  your  poultry  house  with  1910  conveniences. 
Other  poultry  keepers  who  work  at  their  regular  trade  or  business  make 
hoppers,  ordinary  and  trap  nests,  fireless  brooders,  fresh-air  doors  and  windows,  portable  fences  and 

even  Iresh-air  and  portable  houses,  during-  their  spare  t me,  and  you  can  do  the  same.  Probably  vnn 
have  never  been  told  how  these  conveni  ncescan  be  built— everyone  doesn’t  know  these  things— 1,, it 

you  now  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  from  the  builders  themselves. 

Simpledescr  pi  ions  and  145  illustrations  of  everything  the  builders  have  found  “just  what  the 
°’’dered  are  contained  in  a new  book  Built  and  Used  by  Pnultrymon.  This  is  the  only  book 

tnnt.  t.ol  «;  vnn  rmro  tn  mn  :p  I hucp  thmn-c  inct  oo  * „n- r _ j uuuji 


. , , „ e large  number  of  subjects  treated. 

Modern  Breeding  Houses.  Modern  Colony  Houses.  Modern  Brooder  Houses.  Houses  for  Indoor 
Brooders.  Houses  for  Males  and  Small  Pens.  Adapting  Barns  for  Poultry.  Movable  Fences  and  Fencing 
a>,dn  Tr<ntJri?i  Bro,°i  Coots,  Runs  and  Bens.  Modern  Fireless  Brooders.  Hot-Air  Brooders. 
Shitting  Day-Old  Chicks  and  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Food  Hoppers  and  Fountains.  Methods  of  S trout  in* 
Oats.  Other  Use ful  Devices.  • 

Tl, is  valuable  lOJ-page  book,  bound  in  a handsome  colored  cover  and  filled  with  help'ul  readme 
matter  and  145  clear  illustrations,  will  be  mailed  to  you  for  one-half  the  pub.ishers  price,  if  you  accept 
our  Special  Offer.  Act  promptly  and  profit  by  these  new  ideas,  accept 

Special  Offer:  This  book  is  sold  everywhere  at  50  cents,  and  every  reader  says  it’s 

worth  .that  amount,  and  more,  too.  The  leading  poultry  papers  speak  well  of  it.  They 
are  usmg  it  for  premiums  because  it  pleases  their  subscribers.  Through  the  co-operation 
of  The  Fruit -Brower,  you  are  able  to  obtain  this  book  absolutely  free.  Send  50  eents  for 
one  years  subscription  to  THE  STANDARD  AND  POULTRY  WORLD,  published  twice  a 
month,  and  we  will  give  you  a copy  of  BUILT  AND  USED  BY  POULTRYMEN.  FREE 
Take  advantage  of  this  offer  now.  Send  your  order  to 

THE  STANDARD  COMPANY.  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 

80  Cents  for  20  Names 

Send  me  20  cents  and  names  and  postoffice  addresses  of  20  farmers,  and  I’ll 
send  you  for  two  years  the  ILLINOIS  FARMER,  the  big  semi-monthly  mag- 
azine. (Big  Woman’s,  Fashion  and  Children’s  Departments.)  Regular  sub- 
scription price,  60  cents  a year. 

JOHN  M.  STAHL,  Pub.  12  J.  P.  Sta.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


one  will  fall,  and  it’s  best  that  they 
should. 

Oh,  yes,  another  thing;  along  in 
July  and  August,  you  know  what  a 
drouth  we  had.  Well,  I irrigated  those 
three  trees.  I got  some  eight-inch 
tile  and  set  them  in  a circle  ten  feet 
from  the  base  of  the  trees.  They  were 
set  in  the  sod  about  four  inches  deep. 
I turned  the  hose  into  those  holes 
every  day,  filled  them  up  and  the 
water  gradually  seeping  out  watered 
the  ground  thoroughly;  the  grass 
around  those  tiles  in  a circle  six  feet 
across  was  “green  as  grass”  right 
through  the  drouth.  This,  I believe, 
accounted  for  the  large  size,  solid  and 
juicy  fruit. 

Say,  what’s  the  “real”  reason  that 
an  orchard,  or  a berry  patch  can’t  be 
irrigated  in  Iowa  or  Missouri  same  as 
it  is  in  Oregon  or  Colorado?  I have 
seen  my  neighbors’  blackberries  sim- 
ply dry  up  year  after  year,  when  a 
big  crop  could  be  assured  with  just 
a little  water.  Here,  where  water  is 
so  abundant,  cheap,  what’s  the  excuse, 
what  is  it?  Is  it  thoughtlessness,  ig- 
norance, or  just  “don’t  care  a cussed- 
ness,” or  is  it  that  someone  don’t  lead 
out? 

Why,  I have  seen  25  harvests  in 
the  good  state  of  Iowa  and  I have 
never  seen  one  where  drout  hdid  not 
to  a greater  or  less  degree  cut  down 
the  yield.  I believe  that  not  a man 
in  Iowa  knows  exactly  how  much 
corn  can  be  raised  on  an  acre.  Last 
year,  for  instance,  I saw  wonderful 
fields  of  corn,  good  stand,  clear  of 
weeds,  pedigree  bred  corn,  planted  on 
clover  sod,  up  to  July  15,  promising 
a yield  of  80  to  90  or  even  100  bushels 
per  acre.  I saw  those  fields  suffer 
day  after  day  for  water;  yes,  week  aft- 
er week,  they  suffered,  and  finally  the 
yield  was  60  bushels  per  acre;  the 
owner  says:  “A  fairly  good  crop,  I’m 
satisfied.”  He  forgets  that  water 
would  have  made  the  crop  almost  dou- 
ble. Why  can’t  someone  try  it  on  say 
one  acre?  Gee,  I’d  like  to  try  it. 
Where  is  the  common  sense  of  plant- 
ing a patch  of  berries  and  then,  for 
want  of  a little  water,  lose  practically 
the  whole  crop,  and  a windmill  stand- 
ing idle,  perhaps  withing  fifty  feet  of 
the  tch.  Why  don’t  they  wak 
Practically  every  gooseberry  bush  in 
this  town  has  been  destroyed  in  the 
last  three  years  by  worms.  Why  do 
the  owners  allow  this.  Don’t  they 
know  any  better  or  is  because  they 
care  so  little?  I give  it  up,  but,  I do 
wish  I had  ten  acres  close  in  to  some- 
where, where  I could  get  my  feet  onto 
cement  sidewalks  and  hear  the  church 
bells  as  well  as  the  robins  and  frogs. 
Got  to  stop.  Here’s  .an  old  watch 


Onion  Sets 

Surplus  •"* 

Offer  

I have  too 

many  onion  yyBHKfeiH 
sets  for  this 
time  of  the 
year,  so  will 
give  The  Fruit-Grower  readers  the 
advantage  of  it,  by  cutting  prices 
on  them. 

Y ellow  Sets $2.40  per  bushel 

Red  Sets 2.40  per  bushel 

White  Sets 2.75  per  bushel 

These  are  bottom  sets,  soupd,  dry  and  the  right 

size,  one-half  to  one  inch  in  size.  Not  less  than 
one-half  bushel  at  these  prices.  They  can  be  ship- 
ped safely  either  by  freight  or  express.  Onion  sets 
get  special  low  express  tale.  These  prices  good 
only  to  April  1. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO„ 
Box  15.  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


Here  you  are 

MR.  FARMER 

■when  you  buy  a machine  for 
setting  out 

TOMATO,  CABBAGE.  TOBACCO. 
Sweet  Potato,  Onion  Slips,  Etc. 

you  ought  to  get  the  best  there  is . 

Masters 
Piant  Setter 

Is  the  one  that  puts  the  plantdowu 
to  its  p oper  depth  and  gives  it  half 
a tea  cup  of  water  or  liquid  fertilizer 
right  at  the  root  and  then  scoops 
the  dirt  up  around  the  plant,  all 
done  at  the  one  operation,  without 
any  stooping  whatever.  Wr.te  to- 
day for  price  and  full  particular. 

County  Agency  to  First  Purchaser 

MASTERS  PLANTER  CO. 

188  So.  Water  St..  Chicago,  III 


I Want 
on  My  Preferred  List 

I am  a nurseryman— have  been  in  business  almost  all 
my  life— in  the  heart  of  the  famous  fruit  belt  of  Illinois. 
There  are  fruit  trees  in  my  orchard  set  out  in  1836  still 
in  healthy  conditiun  and  bearing  large  crcps.  I grow  all 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  small  fruits  that  are  adapted  to 
the  great  Central  West,  as  well  as  the  Y est  evergreens, 
shade  trees,  haxdy  plants,  shrubs,  etc.  I can 

SAVE  YOU  HALF  AND  MORE 
ON  YOUR  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

I sell  only  to  farmers  and  fruit-growers — never  employ 
agents.  When  you  buy  of  n.e  you  keep  their  big  com- 
missions in  your  pockets,  and  get  better  stuff.  It 
you  will  write  me  at  once  I'll  send  you  my  23rd  annual 
catalogue— and  a card  making  you  a member  of  my  pre- 
ferred lfst  for  one  yrear,  with  privilege  of  special  discounts 
from  my  already  low  prices  on  any  trees  or  plants  you 
may  buy  of  ine.  Write  today. 

IRVIN  INGELS,  Prop..  Home  Nursery 
Station  40  La  Fayette,  111. 


with  a broken  balance  staff.  Wish  I 
could  throw  it  in  the  river  and  tell 

him with  his  old  watch. 

Iowa.  W.  D.  DAY. 
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Horticultural  Gossip  from 
a Massachusetts  Grower 

Shall  I plant  more  fruit  trees? 

Several  things  suggest  this  question 
to  me.  The  first  of  importance  being 
the  tremendous  increase  in  insect 
pests  that  prey  upon  every  variety  of 
fruit.  Again  the  question  was  brought 
home  at  a meeting  of  the  Essex  Coun- 
ty Agricultural  Society,  held  at  New- 
burg,  Mass.,  where  Prof.  Maynard 
spoke  on  fruit  culture  in  all  its  aspects. 

Questions  were  asked  the  professor 
as  to  the  cost  of  bringing  a young 
apple  orchard  up  to  bearing  age.  No 
definite  reply  could  be  made,  but 
Prof.  Maynard  made  it  quite  clear 
that,  first  of  all,  there  must  be  capital 
to  do  this.  He  thought  apple  trees 
should  bear  at  ten  years  of  age.  My 
own  experience  has  been  that  on  light 
land,  cultivated  to  ordinary  crops, 
with  barnyard  manure  applied  yearly, 
fifteen  years  at  least  will  pass  before 
trees  will  bear  a paying  crop  of  ap- 
ples. So  many  fancy  apples  are  being 
marketed  at  present,  with  surely  more 
to  follow  in  the  near  future,  I believe 
the  young  orchard  must  be  fed  and 
sprayed  thoroughly  and  the  apples 
marketed  in  boxes,  if  it  is  to  pay,  and 
the  one  who  goes  into  the  business 
half-heartedly  will  play  a losing  game. 

As  to  our  old  orchards,  Prof.  May- 
nard showed,  by  means  of  photo- 
graphs and  accounts  of  actual  ex- 
periments tried,  that  an  old  orchard 
may  have  all  its  taller  limbs  cut 
away,  the  land  cultivated  or  at  least 
mulched  heavily,  the  trees  sprayed- 
thoroughly,  and  thus  be  brought 
quickly  into  a heavy  bearing  condi- 
tion with  all  the  fruit  in  reach  of  a 
twenty-foot  ladder.  This  is  cheaper 
than  planting  new  trees. 

As  to  pears,  as  the  speaker  pointed 
out,  the  market  is  fast  growing  bet- 
ter. A gentleman  of  my  acquaintance 
is  selling  his  pears  at  better  prices 
than  apples  will  bring — in  short,  he 
rushed  thme  into  market  so  fast  last 
year  he  was  obliged  to  let  his  peaches 
rot  on  the  ground  for  lack  of  time  to 
market  them. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  of 
peaches.  I notice  by  the  agricultural 
bulletins  that  this  industry  which  a 
few  years  ago  had  such  a boom  in 
Massachusetts,  is  now  on  the  decline. 

Prof.  Maynard  told  us  of  a famous 
peach  orchard  in  Western  Massachu- 
setts that  has  recently  been  destroyed 
in  order  to  set  apple  trees  on  the 
land.  The  owner  found  that  in  good 
years  the  peaches  sold  too  cheap  and 
when  others  had  no  crop,  neither  did 
he.  Mr.  Luther  Burbank  once  visited 
this  peach  orchard  and  pronounced  it 
as  fine  an  orchard  as  he  ever  saw.  I 
also  know  of  another  peach  orchard 
of  nine  acres  where  the  owner  is 
about  to  install  a canning  plant  to 
dispose  of  his  surplus  fruit.  And  why 
not?  In  California  they  do  this;  why 
not  do  the  same  trick  3,000  miles  near- 
er the  markets? 

One  drawback  to  peach  growing 
north  of  Connecticut  is  the  vast  acre- 
age being  planted  to  peaches  in  the 
latter  state,  as  Prof.  Maynard  pointed 
out.  I notice,  however,  that  we  have 
abundance  of  varieties  that  come  after 
the  Connecticut  fruit  is  nearly  out  of 
the  market. 

As  to  the  yellows,  I saw  last  sum- 
mer some  orchards  ruined  by  the 
disease  and  a gentleman  at  Newbury 
told  me  that  he  lost  $1500  worth  of 
trees  with  this  disease.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Hale  manages  to  keep  going  in  spite 
of  the  yellows.  I have  kept  my  small 
orchard  for  twenty  years  free  from 
the  disease  thus  far.  I have  just  about 
as  many  crops  of  peaches  in  ten  years 
as  I do  of  apples  and  they  sell  for 
nearly  as  much  per  fourteen-quart 
basket  as  do  our  apples  per  barrel. 

I We  find  both  worth  the  growing, 
however.  I firmly  believe  that  what 
was  done  by  an  acquaintance  of  mine 
with  his  strawberries,  can  be  done 
with  peaches  just  as  successfully,  viz, 
hire  men  who  are  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  local  markets  to  han- 
dle the  fruit  in  these  markets  where 
there  is  or  can  be  created  a demand 
for  thrifty,  honest  fruit. 

One  thing  more,  in  our  favor,  viz, 


as  Prof.  Maynard  pointed  out:  There 
is  no  part  of  the  country  can  produce 
fruit  of  better  quality  than  that  of 
New  England  and  few  places  can 
equal  it. 

I fully  agree  with  Prof.  Irwin  Smith 
who  says,  in  a bulletin  published  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture: “No  one  who  is  not  willing 
to  see  the  sun  rise  had  better  venture 
on  peach  growing.” 

To  sum  up  the  matter,  he  who  is 
willing  to  throw  his  heart  into  the 
work,  as  well  as  work  hard  himself, 
and  whose  aim  is  for  fancy  fruit 
grown  by  means  of  abundant  feeding, 
pruning  and  spraying,  has  good  pros- 
pect of  success,  but  he  who  follows 
the  good  old-fashioned  happy  go- 
lucky  system  is  bound  to  lose  in  the 
game  of  fruit  culture  in  New  En- 
gland. Don’t  be  afraid  to  plant  all 
the  trees  you  can  take  care  of,  but 
don’t  expect  to  derive  a fortune  from 
a big,  neglected  orchard. 

Spraying  for  Control  of  Apple  and 

Peach  Orchard  Diseases  and  Pests. 

I notice  in  the  last  few  numbers 
of  The  Fruit-Grower  that  great  in- 
terest is  taken  in  the  matter  of  spray- 
ing. New  England  has  been  notice- 
ably deficient  in  the  matter  of  spray- 
ing, but  we  are  improving.  I have 
sprayed  both  apple  and  peach  trees 
yearly  for  many  years  and  will  note 
some  results. 

As  to  conditions,  our  apple  trees 
are  for  the  most  part  too  old  to  bear 
fancy  fruit,  while  the  spring  work  and 
strawberry  season  have  prevented  me 
from  spraying  apple  trees  more  than 
twice  in  one  season,  while  more  often 
only  one  spraying  was  given.  The 
first  spraying — when  done  at  all — - 
has  always  been  with  Bordeaux  alone, 
the  second  with  Bordeaux  and  arse- 
nate of  lead,  3 pounds  to  fifty  gallons 
Bordeaux,  or  with  the  arsenate  alone. 
Last  season  the  arsenate  alone  was 
used,  some  ten  daj^s  after  the  petals 
had  fallen.  I formerly  used  the  fine 
vermorel  nozzles  attached  to  the  Em- 
pire King  pump,  but  lately  I have 
used  the  coarse  nozzles  for  apple 
trees,  the  fine  for  peach  trees. 

A summary  of  results  is  all  that 
will  be  necessary  to  give  a good  idea 
of  the  results  of  my  work  in  this  line: 
In  nearly  or  quite  every  case,  where 
spraying  for  the  codling  moth  and 
scab  was  done  thoroughly,  the  qual- 
ity of  the  fruit  was  much  improved 
if  done  the  even  year;  viz,  the  year 
of  a full  crop,  but  whenever  Bordeaux 
has  been  used  the  apples  invariably 
grow  “russety.”  In  odd  years  I can 
see  very  little  benefit  from  one  spray- 
ing. Last  year  the  fruit  was  not  rus- 
reted  since  no  Bordeaux  was  used, 
but  neither  was  the  fruit  free  from 
railroad  appearance  nor  worms.  The 
Bordeaux  improves  the  foliage  of  the 
trees  but  injures  the  apples,  while  the 
arsenate  does  no  harm  to  leaves  or 
fruit,  but  needs  more  than  one  appli- 
cation to  make  good  apples,  though  in 
even  years  the  fruit  is  much  better 
than  if  unsprayed. 

As  to  the  peach,  I have  always  had 
more  definite  results.  I spray  very 
heavily  every  suring  just  as  the  buds 
are  swelling  rapidly,  using  either  Bor- 
deaux at  full  strength  or  the  3-6-50 
formula,  or  else  using  commercial 
lime-sulphur  wash  at  the  recommend- 
ed strength.  All  three  of  these  are 
very  effective  against  the  leaf  curl 
and  the  latter  solution  is  also  as  ef- 
fective with  San  Jose  scale,  of  which 
I will  speak  more  definitely  in  some 
later  article. 

I also  spray  my  peach  trees  the 
second  time  just  as  soon  as  the  calyx 
falls  from  the  fruit,  using  2-4-50  Bor- 
deaux or  sometimes  3-6-50  strength, 
both  of  which  work  havoc  with  the 
leaves,  but  thus  far  have  almost  en- 
tirely protected  the  fruit  from  the 
brown  rot. 

The  past  season,  finding  many  trees 
overrun  with  scales,  I deluged  them 
with  Rex  lime-sulphur  solution  at  the 
first  spraying  and  at  the  second  a 
part  of  the  trees  were  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux  and  the  remainder  with 
lime  sulphur,  using  the  strength  1 to 
that  the  lime-sulphur  solution  did 
30.  Where  the  Bordeaux  did  bad  in- 
injury to  the  leaves,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  lime-sulphur  solution  did  not 


Reo  $1000 

The  Convertible  Car 


Roadster  with  emergency  seat  and  top  $1000  Delivery  Gar,  fully  equipped  with  top  $100  J 

Changes  from  a roomy  Touring  Car  to  a 
Roadster  or  Delivery  Car  in  three  minutes. 

Famous  six  years  for  its  get-there-and-back 
ability.  Does  what  you  want  it  to  in  all 
weathers  and  roads — snow,  rain,  mud,  good 
roads,  bad  roads,  level  or  hill. 

The  car  for  any  man  whose  business  re- 
quires him  to  get  about  quickly  and  surely . 

Over  25,000  in  use  today,  and  every  one 
of  them  domg  work.  That  is  what_y0&  want. 

Reo  Runabout  $500 

Easily  the  most  reliable  Runabout  under 
$1000.  With  folding  seat  ($35  extra)  it  carries 
four  passengers  as  easily  as  two. 

The  get-about  car  for  the  busy  man  who 
has  a lot  of  ground  to  cover  and  wants  to  be 
sure  of  getting-there-and-back. 


Write  immediately  for  catalogue  and  address  of  Reo 

dealer  nearest  to  you  and  get  all 
the  facts  about  Reo  Cars. 

R.  M.  Owen  & Go. 

General  Sales  Agents  for 


Reo  two-passenger  Runabout  $500  Top  and 
W'ndshield  extra.  Extra  seat  holding  two  $35 


Reo  Motor  Gar  Go. 

Lansing,  Michigan 

Licensed  under  Selden  Patent 


40  Thrilling  gSa, 

of  “ROOSEVELT  AND  AFRICA.”  Most  wonderful,  educational,  interesting,  start- 
ling; in  beautiful  colors  from  Copyrighted,  Exclusive  Photographs.  SEND  4 CTS. 
to  pay  postage  on  10  beautiful  gold,  embossed.  Flower,  Friendship  and  Greeting 
Cards,  including  sample  of  above  and  particulars  how  to  get  complete  set  of  40 

‘‘ROOSEVELT  AND  AFRICA”  Cards  Free. 

POST  CARD  MAN,  22  Worthington  St.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


do  so.  much  injury,  while  on  young, 
thrifty  trees  having  tender  leaves,  the 
trees  showed  very  little  injury.  One 
and  one-half  pounds  of  arsenate  to 
fifty  gallons  has  always  been  used 
with  each  mxture  and  I have  no 
wormy  fruit. 

I noticed  where  lime-sulphur  was 
used  on  such  varieties  subject  to  rot, 
as  Hiely  and  Champion  there  was 
very  little  rot,  though  nothing  will 
prevent  rot  on  the  Triumph  variety. 

ALBERT  F.  TENNEY. 


GALL  STONE  COLIC  CURED 

Without  use  of  knife.  I cure  colic  due  to 
gravel  or  gall  stone.  For  information  address 

Dr.  A.  E.  Engelhardt,  Glendora,  California. 


RASPBERRY  PUNTS 

I make  a specialty  of  growing  Red  Rasp- 
berries, and  can  furnish  good  plants  for 
spring  setting. 

Can  also  furnish  Blackberry  and  Currant 
plants.  Send  for  prices. 

SHARON  NURSERIES 

Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y.  Edgar  Empie,  Propr. 
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Fine  Exhibit  of  Minnesota  Apples. 

The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  an  exhibit  of  Minnesota  apples 
which  attracted  much  attention  in  a 
Minneapolis  show  window.  It  seems 
that  a large  department  store  there 
makes  a feature  of  exhibits  of  this 
kind  in  its  show  windows,  and  last 
fall  exhibits  were  made  by  Wenatchee, 
Yakima,  Bitter  Root  valleys,  and  oth- 
er places  in  the  Northwest.  The  Min- 
nesota fruit  was  shown  by  a hruit- 
Grower  subscriber,  Mr.  Harold  Sim- 
mons, Howard  Lake,  Minn.  His  ap- 
ples were  all  Northwestern  Greenings 
and  they  sold  at  $3.50  to  $5.00  per  box. 
Nearly  every  apple  measured  thirteen 
inches  or  more  in  circumference,  the 
boxes  were  well  packed,  and  Mr.  Sim- 


ing, spraying  outfits,  samples  of  spray- 
ing mixtures  and  a library  of  horti- 
cultural books. 

The  exhibit  was  probably  visited  by 
three  thousand  people  during  the  two 
weeks,  including  representation  from 
practically  every  county,  and  cannot 
help  but  have  had  a beneficial  effect 
upon  the  horticulture  of  the  state. 

Grades  of  Colorado  Apples. 

At  a meeting  of  representatives  of 
fruit-shipping  associations  at  Grand 
Junction,  Colo.,  recently,  resolutions 
were  adopted  favoring  the  Lafean 
fruit-packing  bill  now  before  Con- 
gress. At  this  meeting  most  of  the 
associations  of  the  Western  Slope 


Handling  Strawberry  Fields  at  Ne- 
osho, Mo. 

Handling  pickers  is  a hard  propo- 
sition. I personally  engage  my  pick- 
ers, and  begin  at  the  close  of  one 
season  to  select  pickers  for  the  fol- 
lowing year.  If  one  advertisers  for 
pickers  it  is  like  running  a seine — you 
catch  most  everything.  I never  ob- 
ject to  children  who  are  willing  to 
work,  and  usually  get  pickers  trained 
to  do  as  as  1 want  them  to.-  Chil- 
dren especi  Uy  girls  can  be  trained 
at  eight  years  of  age  to  do  the  best 
of  work.  One  cause  of  losing  pickers 
is  that  sometimes  we  engage  them  too 
soon;  that  is  we  have  them  report  for 
work  too  early.  It  is  best  to  use  all 
your  home  pickers  first,  and  then  try 


CHESTNUTS 

Improved  Varieties.  Descriptive  Price  List. 
E.  A.  ItlEHL, ALTON.  ILLINOIS 

Strawberry  Plants 

100  Varieties.  Try  the  MANHATTAN,  the 
Highest  Berry  we  know  of.  Catalogue  Free. 
J.  E.  KUHNS,  CLIFFWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 

Strawberry  Plants  for  Sale 

I have  150.000  Klondike  Strawberry  plants 
for  sale  at  $3.00  per  thousand. 

T.  W.  CAMPBELL,  ALTON,  ILL. 

VARIETIES 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  for  Catalogue 

D.  J.  HENRY,  LaTorte,  Ind. 
EUREKA  Indestructible  FENCE  POSTS 

i|kM w|oJ wl wlKulgap,  Cheap  as  cedar. 

M ade  where 

_ J used.  Great  in- 
ducements to  agents.  For  terms,  etc.,  address  with 
Stamp.  W.  A.  DICKEY,  North  Manchester  Ind. 


B 


ARTELDE 

SEEDS 


for  43  years  the  standard  of  quality.' 

Our  skilled  experts  trained  in  Gov. 

Seed  Labratory.  We  handle  everything  in  seed  sup- 
plies for  farin’  field  and  garden.  Free  catalog  and 
interesting  Booklet  on  Alfalfa. 

BARTELDES  SEED  CO. 

805  Massatusetts  St.  LAWRENCE,  KAS. 


mons  may  well  feel  proud  of  his  ex- 
hibit. 

Regarding  his  success  in  growing 
choice  fruits,  Mr.  Simmons  writes  as 
follows:  “I  owe  much  of  my  success 
to  reading  The  Fruit-Grower.  It  is 
an  educator,  and  should  find  its  way 
into  the  home  of  everyone  who  owns 
a fruit  tree.” 

The  exhibit  of  apples  is  but  another 
proof  of  what  is  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent.  The  right  man  can 
grow  good  fruit  in  many  sections  of 
the  country,  and  will  overcome  ob- 
stacles which  prevent  the  progress 
of  the  careless  and  indifferent. 

•f  f 

Fine  Fruit  Exmbits  in  Pennsylvania. 

The”  accompanying  picture  shows 
a portion  of  the  third  annual  fruit  ex- 
hibit held  at  the  Pennslyvania  State 
College  during  the  meeting  of  the 
State  Grange  and  during  Farmers’ 
Week.  At  this  exhibit  102  varieties  of 
apples  were  shown  and  several  vari- 
eties of  pears  from  over  sixty  exhibi- 
tors and  representing  twenty-two 
counties.  These  exhibits  are  held  an- 
nually, their  purpose  being  to  show 


were  represented,  and  the  representa- 
tives had  power  to  act,  so  that  their 
actions  will  be  binding  upon  the  asso- 
ciations. 

The  apple  box  adopted  has  the  fol- 
lowing dimensions:  11/  x 11  x 19 
15-16  inches,  outside  measurement, 
the  inside  measurement  being  three- 
eighths  inch  less  in  length.  Grades 
are  to  be  '’Extra  Fancy,”  “Extra 
Choice,”  and  “Standard.”  The  Extra 
Fancy  grade  is  to  include  perfect  ap- 
ples, free  from  all  blemishes,  not  less 
than  two  and  a half  inches  in  diam- 
eter for  all  varieties,  and  of  normal 
color,  and  layered  throughout  the  box. 
The  Extra  Choice  grade  is  to  be  the 
same,  except  that  size  is  to  be  not  less 
that  214  inches  in  diameter.  The 
Standard  grade  is  to  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  shippers. 

This  action  is  taken  to  mean  the 
1 abandonment  of  the  old  “jumble  ’ 
pack,  which  has  generally  been  used 
in  Colorado.  With  the  first  two 
grades  of  apples  layered,  there  will 
be  nothing  left  to  use  the  jumble 
pack  for,  except  the  Standard  grade. 
This  is  a step  in  advance,  and  will 
mean  much  for  the  reputation  of  Col- 


Phosphate  Rock 


to  get  those  who  camp  to  be  there 
when  they  are  really  needed.  Pick- 
ers become  discouraged  if  not  doing 
something,  and  if  they  are  secured  too 
early  they  may  leave  the  place  about 
the  time  the  berries  are  ready  to  pick. 

This  berry  district  is  large,  but  I 
have  never  known  it  to  be  short  of 
pickers  at  the  beginning  of  the  sea- 
son, but  if  the  crop  should  be  a fe 
days  later  in  ripening  than  expected 
the  pickers  will  become  very  restless. 

The  subject  of  grading  pickers,  if 
discussed  as  fully  as  I would  like, 
would  help  to  solve  the  problem  of 
keeping  pickers.  I grade  my  berries 
in  the  field.  I could  never  see  why 
one  picker  should  pick  all  kinds  of 
berries  and  then  have  another  person 
look  over  the  work.  The  picker,  when 
properly  instructed,  can  pick  nothing 
but  choice  fruit,  and  one  handling  is 
enough;  besides,  the  second  handling- 
will  injure  the  berries.  No  topping  of 
the  boxes  is  required — make  the  boxes 
good  all  the  way  through. 

You  ask,  how  do  you  know  they  do 
this?  Well,  I am  my  own  field  boss, 
and  can  keep  watch  over  thirty  pick- 


Raw, 

Finely 

Ground  - . .... 

is  the  only  phosphorus  carrier  known  that  is 
sufficiently  cheap  to  use  for  permanent  soil 
improvement.  Sold  in  car-lots  only.  Write 
today  for  prices  and  free  pamphlet  giving 
full  information  with  regard  to  its  uses-  and 
benefits  XV.  *J.  Embry  & Co.,  Columbia,  Tenn. 

Trees  From  Chanute 

BEAIJ  EKITT.  Cherry,  Pear  and  Plum.  6c; 
Peach  and  Apple,  fie.  A general  line  of 
Nursei-V  Stock  at  prices  that  will  surprise 
you.  Remember,  we  pay  the  freight.  Write 
today  for  information. 

CHANUTE  NURSERIES 


James  Truitt  & Sons, 


Chanute,  Kansas 


_ Strong,  healthy  seedlings  of  true 
KHardy  Catalpa— Catalpa  Speciosa 

* 100  for  $1.00  Postpaid,  or  300  for 
’ $2.50  by  Prepaid  Express.  Safe ar- 
w.al  guaranteed.  Seed  25c  per  oz.  or 
$2.00  per  lb.  postpaid.  Special  Prices 
on  large  Iota  of  seed  or  seedlings. 

8ENBY  FIELD  SEED  CO.,  Dept  IS  Ihenaiiioah,  taw. 

^Universal  Magazine 

is  a splendid  monthly  publication;  nice, 
bright,  cheerful,  illustrated;  32  pages,  three 
columns  to  page.  Send  for  Sample  Copy,  or, 

— -what  is  better,  send  fifty 

cents,  and  we  will 
send  you  the  Universal 
Magazine  for  two  years; 
we  will  also  send  one  set 
,of  Eight  Hardy,  Ever- 
blooming  Roses,  one- 
year  plants;  the  finest 
collection.  They  are 
Rhea  Reid,  The  Bride, 
Etoile  de  Lyon,  Brides- 
maid, Champion  of  the 
World,  Papa  Gontier, 
Bessie  Brown  and  Crim- 
son Kambler.  Nowhere 
else  in  the  world  can 
they  be  bought  for  the  money.  Address. 
HALE  PUB.  CO.,  3572  Vista  Ave.-StXoms,Mo^ 

DIRECT 
FROM 
FACTORY 


!?,{ KENMORE 

For  Business  or  Pleasure 

Ppeedy  and  Strong-Roomy  and  Handsore 
30  Miles  on  1 Gallon  ^ *500  A Real 

Gasolme  and  up  Automobile 

■with  plenty  of  power 
to  climb  hills  and  go 
through  sand  tx  mud. 
Always  ready.  Always 
safe.  Designed  and 
built  to  meet  the  se- 
verest requirements  of 

city  or  country  service. 

Easy  to  Operate-Economlcal-Absolutely  Guaranteed 

Take  off  Rumble  seat  and  have  bus. ness  auto  for  “e. chanto. 
farmers. salesmen,  poultrymen.  dairymen,  etc.  Rest  matena 
and  workmanship.  Solid,  cushion  orpneumaticbres 
motor  under  huod.  Shaft  drive.  Ball  and  roller  bearm.s. 

roomy  body,  comfortable  seats,  fine  finish.  — 

The  Automobile  You've  Waited  For 

Write  for  illustrated  circular  and  special  30daysoffer  Doitnow 

Kenmore  Mfg.  Co..  328  Gaff  Bldg..  Ch.cago,  IK 


PART  OF  FRUIT  EXHIBIT  AT  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE 


the  horticultural  products  of  the  state, 
their  distribution,  and  to  stimulate  a 
greater  interest  in  fruit  growing  and 
a keener  appreciation  of  good  fruit. 
No  premiums  are  offered.  The  fruit 
is  sent  in  gratuitously  by  the  growers 
and  farmers’  organizations  who  re- 
spond loyally  and  are  eager  to  help 
in  spreading  the  gospel  of  fruit.  Be- 
sides the  fruit  exhibit,  there  was  a 
goodly  collection  of  vegetables  and 
nuts,  orchard  and  garden  tools,  a 
collection  of  insects  and  fungus  dis- 
eases of  fruit  and  vegetables,  packing 
tables  for  both  barrel  and  box  pack- 


orado  fruit  The  leeway  left  for  the 
Standard  grade  will  permit  unscrup- 
ulous packers  to  send  out  low-grade 
stuff  , and  it  will  be  well  for  the  rep- 
uation  of  Colorado  apples  if  this  grade 
is  eliminated  altogether.  Small,  “on- 
ery”  apples  were  marketed  last  sea- 
son, but  the  practice  is  wrong  and 
should  be  discontinued.  Let  Colorado 
growers  take  still  another  step  for- 
ward by  eliminating  the  Standard 
grade  altogether. 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  please 
mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


] ers,  for  I am  among  them  all  the 
time.  If  I find  a picker  putting  off- 
! grade  berries  in  the  box,  I stop  and 
! kindly  show  how  I want  the  fruit  han- 
! died;  if  pickers  will  not  do  as  you 
want,  pay  them  off. 

WILL  G.  ANDERSON. 

This  month  is  your  last  chance  to 
remove  the  old  fruiting  canes  from  the 
raspberry  and  blackberry  patch  When 
the  new  Canes  become  about  two  feet 
high,  pinch  out  the  tip.  It  makes  the 
canes  branch  and  increases  the  fruit 
bearing  surface. 


One  Million  in  One  Year 

We  want  live  young  men  to  be- 
come Local  Dealers  of  the  best 
made-to-measure-clothes  in  Amer- 
ica. The  Puritan  Tailors  of  Chicago 

will  appoint  you  that  Local  Dealer 
in  your'town,  if  you  are  ambitious 
to  be  a part  of  the  selling  force 
to  sell 

One  MillionSuits 
a Year 

You  may  never  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity  to  show  your  qualities  as  a 
Salesman  and  make  money  fast,  we 
will  furnish  you  FREE  with  a com- 
plete line  of  high  grade  woolens, 
ranging  from  $2.50  for  trousers  and 
$7.50  for  suits,  made  to  individual  **. 

measures  absolutely  and  GUARANTEED  to  At  P wj 
with  the  best  workmanship  and  prompt  ^rvice. 
you  are  interested  in  this  proposition,  write  acouw 
and  get* more  particulars  how  to  become  one  oiui 
BIG  men  in  your  community. 

A Suit  for  Yourself 

Write  us  for  special  inducements  for  your  own  clothes. 
Write  at  once  for  our  line  and  wear  the  finest  clothes  ao 
represent 

THE  PURITAN  TAILORS 

Dept.  169  250  Market  Street,  Chicago.  IR 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


■ — - ■ ■ : 

Nebraska  Horticultural  Meeting. 

The  forty-first  annual  meeting  of 
the  Nebraska  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety was  held  in  Agricultural  Hall 
at  the  University  farm  near  Lincoln, 
January  18  to  20.  Sixteen  state  asso- 
ciations met  at  the  state  farm  or  in 
Lincoln  during  the  same  week. 

The  orchardists  were  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a fairly  successful  crop  of 
fruit  and  expressed  the  feeling  that 
if  the  members  of  the  society  and  the 
community  could  be  aroused  to  use 
their  best  endeavors  Nebraska  would 
make  as  successful  a showing  of  fruit 
as  any  of  her  competitors. 

G.  A.  Marshall,  Arlington,  reported 
having  grown  and  marketed  in  the 
season  of  1909,  12,000  bushels  of  ap- 
ples, selling  his  crop  to  a Chicago 
packer.  Six  thousand  bushels  of  these 
apples  were  grown  on  eight  acres  of 
land.  Two  thousand  bushels  of  Ben 
Davis  apples  were  grown  on  one  hun- 
dred trees  or  an  average  of  twenty 
bushels  to  the  tree.  The  age  of  these 
trees  was  sixteen  years.  Mr.  Marshall 
reported  that  he  had  gathered  thirty- 
five  bushels  of  Jonathan  apples  in 
1909  from  one  tree,  aged  twenty-eight 
or  twenty-nine  years.  He  had  repeat- 
edly grown  twenty  bushels  of  Grimes 
Golden  and  Jonathan  from  single 
trees. 

Mr.  Marshall  also  reported  that  he 
had  kept  a careful  record  of  one  of 
their  orchards  and  found  that  charg- 
ing the  orchard  with  $3  per  acre  rent 
of  land,  with  all  expense  of  planting, 
care  and  cultivation,  charging  inter- 
est on  the  principal  invested,  the  re- 
turns were  now  $5,500  over  and  above 
the  expenses  of  rent,  labor  and  in- 
terest on  the  investment. 

The  E.  T.  Hartley  orchard  four  and 
a half  miles  south  of  Lincoln,  aged 
twelve  years,  has  been  rented  for  five 
years  to  Charles  Dickinson.  Mr. 
Dickinson  began  pruning  the  orchard 
of  ninety  acres  last  winter  and  will 
finish  pruning  this  winter.  Purchas- 
ing two  power  sprayers,  the  orchard 
was  carefully  sprayed  three  times,  the 
fruit  picked,  packed  and  marketed 
with  the  result  that  he  picked  5,500 
barrels  of  apples.  The  expense  of 
rental,  spraying  , pruning,  picking, 
packing  and  barrels,  hauling  the  crop 
to  town,  amounted  to  little  more  than 
$6,000,  showing  that  the  initial  cost  of 
his  fruit  so  far  enumerated  was  about 
$1.20  per  barrel.  About  70  per  cent  of 
this  fruit  was  first-class  and  he  was 
selling  his  better  class  of  fruit  for 
about  three  dollars  and  a half  a barrel. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Christy  of  Johnson  coun- 
ty, had  successfully  marketed  $1,500 
worth  of  Winesap  from  six  acres  or 
$250  per  acre;  $275  per  acre  from  his 
Gano  and  Ben  Davis;  $350  per  acre 
from  his  Jonathan;  his  Grimes  Golden 
had  yielded  and  sold  for  at  the  rate  of 
$1,000  per  acre. 

From  small  fruit  plantations,  Mr. 
Christy  reported  that  his  blackberries 
had  yielded  a profit  of  $100  per  acre, 
this  for  a period  of  fifteen  years.  Mr. 
Christy  was  also  very  much  interested 
in  the  behavior  of  the  Rockhill  straw- 
berry. This  strawberry  yields  fruit 
all  the  fall,  a novelty  which  near  to 
large  cities,  as  in  Ohio,  can  be  sold, 
as  reported  by  Mr.  Crawford,  at  forty 
cents  a quart.  Mr.  Christy  reported 
that  when  the  ground  froze  late  in 
November,  one  jlant  had  fifty  speci- 
mens of  fruit.  By  placing  some  of 
these  plants  in  a green  house,  he  was 
able  to  appear  at  the  meeting  with  his 
coat  decorated  with  sprays  of  straw- 
berries. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Stephens  reported  the 
sale  of  fruit  from  his  home  plant 
at  Crete  to  be  $11,500,  and  after  de- 
ducting expense  of  pruning,  picking, 
packing,  barrels,  marketing,  this  or- 
chard gave  a profit  of  25  per  cent, 
on  a valuation  of  $250  per  a re.  He 
also  reported  that  his  branch  commer- 
cial orchards  had  returned,  as  his 
share  of  the  profits,  $4,500  for  the 
year  of  1909.  These  branch  orchards 
are  expected  to  very  greatly  improve 
as  they  become  older  and  more  nearly 
able  to  bear  a full  crop.  Mr.  Stephens 
reported  picking  thirty-nine  bushels 
of  apples  from  one  tree  thirty-six 
years  planted.  Other  small  tracts 
had  yielded  at  the  rate  of  $1,500  per 
acre. 


There  is  a growing  disposition  oa 
the  part  of  intelligent  business  men 
to  rent  orchards,  prune,  spray,  culti- 
vate, and  properly  handle  same,  throw 
them  into  bearing  and  develop  hand- 
some profit. 

Mr.  Allen,  head  of  the  Allen  Pack- 
ing Co.  of  Nebraska  City,  has  by  two 
years’  rental  and  care  of  orchards  in 
that  district,  been  able  to  develop  a 
profit  equal  to  the  entire  value  of  the 
orchards  and  the  land  on  which  they 
stand. 

The  society  was  very  fortunate  in 
having  with  them  Prof.  J.  C.  Whitten, 
of  Columbia,  Mo.  This  gentleman 
discussed  in  a very  interesting  manner 
the  recent  advancement  made  in  hor- 
ticulture, showing  the  very  great  pro- 
gress that  has  been  made  in  all 
branches  of  horticultural  work  within 
the  past  ten  years.  Prof.  Whitten 
discussed  the  experimental  work 
which  has  been  carried  on  in  his  de- 
partment at  the  Columbia  institution, 
showing  that  judicious  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  developed  increased  hardi- 
hood in  the  fruit  bud,  bloom  and 
young  fruit.  Close  observations  and 
actual  tests  have  determined  that  by 
suitable  spraying  and  protection  of 
the  trees  from  fungus  diseases,  the 
trees  developed  a hardier  and  more 
vigorous  fruit  bud.  That  when  this 
bud  developed  into  bloom  and  set 
fruit  at  the  usual  period  in  the  spring, 
this  bloom  or  young  fruit  from  trees 
in  vigorous  state  of  health  could  en- 
dure unharmed  six  degrees  lower  tem- 
perature than  bloom  from  trees  in 
orchards  not  sprayed.  The  commer- 
cial orchardist  should  therefore  avail 
himself  of  the  greatly  increased  abil- 
ity of  the  tree  to  withstand  unfavora- 
ble spring  temperature  by  spraying 
with  fungicides  at  suitable  time. 

Prof.  Whitten  made  some  very  in- 
teresting statements  in  regard  to  ac- 
tual results  secured  from  judiciously 
sprayed  orchards  in  comparison  with 
orchards  not  sprayed.  He  also  dis- 
cussed the  value  of  organization 
among  fruit-growers.  Within  a few 
years  there  has  sprung  up  among  our 
orchardists  strong  disposition  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  or- 
ganization. This  enables  them  to  pur 
chase  their  supplies  to  better  advant- 
age and  market  their  product  for  more 
money  and  to  distribute  their  fruit 
with  such  intelligence  as  not  to  glut 
certain  markets  and  leave  others  not 
supplied. 

He  felt  quite  sure  that  the  next  ten 
years  would  see  a marked  advance  in 
the  use  of  cold  storage.  That  with 
the  largely  increased  use  of  cold  stor- 
age, the  grower  would  avoid  throwing 
the  bulk  of  his  crop  on  the  market  at 
picking  time  and  the  period  of  market- 
ing could  be  distributed  over  a period 
of  six  months,  equalizing  values  and 
securing  better  net  returns.  Illustrat- 
ing results  that  are  secured  by  very 
skillful  care  and  the  effort  to  produce 
a producet  of  highest  quality,  Prof. 
Whitten  mentioned  that  in  France, 
varieties  like  Winter  Colville,  a very 
attractive  apple,  much  favored  in  that 
country,  sometimes  is  grown  to  a 
weight  of  three-fourths  pound  and 
marketed  in  very  attractive  fashion, 
sold  as  high  as  72  cents  each  on 
French  market.  The  same  variety 
when  weighing  only  half  as  much, 
would  sell  for  only  one-seventh  of  the 
price  above  noted.  This  was  men- 
tioned as  an  illustration  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  growing  fruit  to  the  high- 
est state  of  perfection  in  texture,  qual- 
ity and  form. 

He  also  illustrated  from  the  exper- 
ience of  certain  Virginia  growers,  who 
were  able  to  market  a small  percent- 
age of  their  fruit  in  attractive  form 
in  forty-pound  boxes,  sometimes  sell- 
ing this  fruit  as  high  as  $7  or  $8  a 
box,  securing  from  one-quarter  of  the 
fruit,  marketed  in  this  manner,  as 
much  money  as  from  the  remainder 
of  the  crop  sold  at  around  two  dol- 
lars a barrel. 

The  florists  from  Omaha,  Lincoln, 
Falls  City  and  Grand  Island  deco- 
rated a long,  broad  table  down 
through  the  center  of  the  hall  with 
exhibits  of  carnations,  roses  and  other 
flowers,  all  very  successfully  display- 
ed in  a manner  to  draw  enthusiastic 
comments  from  all  who  visited  the 


Best  Black  Cap  in  Cultivation.  Early,  large,  enormously  productive;  succeeds  where 
all  others  fall.  Is  being  planted  in  every  state  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  I know 
of  no  fruit  which  pays  growers'  In  this  locality  so  handsomely,  one  lot  of  110  crates  sold 
in  N.  Y.  City  last  summer  for  $585.00.  Price  of  Plants — -50c  per  doz. ; $2.00  per  100;  $15.00 
per  1.000.  We  are  the  introducers  and  headquarters  for  Plum  Farmer,  Idaho  and  P.oyal 
Purple  Raspberries;  Norwood  and  Early  Ozark  Strawberries;  Hastings  Potato,  etc.  Im- 
mense stock  of  Berry  Plants,  all  varieties.  Catalogue  Free. 

L.  J.  FARMER,  BOX  30,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


CRIMSON  WINTER  New  giant  variety — the  wonder  plant  of  Southern 

California.  Everybody  is  just  crazy  about  it. 


RHUBARB 7 


. B.  WAGNER,  The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


Lusty,  healthy,  mountain-grown  stock. 


CHATTANOOGA 

801  Mission  Ridge 


Excelsior,  bubach, 
Klondyke, 
Lady  Thompson 
Aroma,  Gandy 
and  all  the  best 
Commercial 
V arieties. 

NURSERIES 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


GRAYING  MAKES  BIG  FRUIT  CROP 

You  must  spray  and  LIME  SULFER  is  recommended  by  the  State  Entomological  Society 
as  the  best  and  safest  spray  to  use  that  will  actually  kill  th  San  Jose  Scale.  To  get  the 
best  results  from  LIME  SULFER  Spraying,  you  need  an  ECLIPSE  SPRAY  PUMP.  The  lead- 
ing fruit  growers  and  Government  Experiment  Stations  of  the  United  States,  and  Canada  are 
1 rapidly  replacing  all  othermakes  of  spray  pumps  with  the  ECLIPSE.  It  has  the  only  successful, 
mechanical  agitator  ever  invented.  It  is  guaranteed  to  work  60  per  cent,  easier— to  do  double 
. the  amount  of  work  and  with  less  fuss  than  any  spray  pump  you  have  ever  used.  Write  to- 
day for  free  LIME  SULFER  AND  ECLIPSE  PUMP  catalog,  also  for  big  free  Seed  catalog  de- 
scribing seeds,  tools,  bee  and  poultry  supplies. 

fcT.  Lee  Adams  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  E,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


MAKE  A LIVING  with  BEES 

READ  THIS  BOOK  — ALEXANDER’S  WRITINGS  ON  PRACTICAL  BEE  CULTURE 

ARE  YOU  getting  the  best  possible  results  from  your  bees?  What  does  the  season’s 
honey  crop  mean  to  you?  There  is  money  in  bees  whether  you  have  a few  colonies 
or  several  hundred.  The  bees  will  do  their  part  every  time  if  you  do  yours.  * * * 
A veteran  bee-keeper,  E.  W.  Alexander,  has  written  of  the  methods  by  which  he  made  his 
bees  produce  results  which  might  seem  incredible  to  the  uninitiated. 

Mr.  Alexander  was  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  bee-keeper  in  the  United 
States,  and  what  he  has  told  of  his  methods  must  necessarily  be  of  interest  to  large  bee- 
keepers. He  kept  bees  for  over  forty  years,  and  produced  honey  by  the  carload.  His 
writings  are  practical,  and  what  he  has  done  others  may  do  if  they  care  to  follow  his 
teachings.  Contents  of  the  Alexander  book: 

PART  3 — Honey  production.  Extracting  un- 
capped honey.  Producing  comb  honey. 
Comb  v.  extracted  honey. 

PART  4 — Disposing  of  the  honey  crop.  Or- 
ganizing for  better  prices. 

PART  5 — Queens  and  queen-rearing.  Nuclei 
for  rearing  queens.  Superseding  our  old 
queen.  The  importance  of  having  queens 
reared  from  best  stock.  Yellow  v.  leather- 
colored  Italians.  Rearing  queens  for  early 
increase.  Plurality  of  queens  in  one  hive. 
PART  6 — Wintering. 

This  BOOK  is  Sold  in  COMBINATION  with  GLEANINGS  in  BEE  CULTURE 


PART’l — Bee-keeping  as  a business.  What 
constitutes  a fairly  good  locality.  Amount 
of  honey  per  colony.  Profits  in  bee-keep- 
ing. A few  things  not  to  do  in  bee-keep- 
ing. Styles  of  appliances  to  adopt. 

PART  2 — Taking  bees'  from  the  cellar  in  the 
spring.  Spring  dwindling.  Alexander 
plan  for  building  up  weak  colonies.  Brood- 
rearing in  the  spring.  Spring  feeding. 
Making  increase  v.  buying  colonies.  How 
to  dispose  of  new  swarms  and  control  un- 
desirable increase.  Transferring  bees. 


GLEANINGS  has  been  the  leading  authority  on  bees  for  almost  half  a century.  No 
bee-keeper,  whether  he  keeps  one  colony  or  a hundred,  can  afford  to  be  without  GLEAN- 
INGS. Every  number  contains  something  of  interest  on  every  feature  of  bee-keeping,  from 
hints  to  beginners  to  quotations  of  the  large  honey  markets  all  over  the  country.  The 
ILLUSTRATIONS  make  the  paper  very  attractive,  and  add  a great  deal  to  its  practical 
value.  Mr.  Root’s  HOME  and  POULTRY 
departments  are  always  eagerly  read,  and  of 
keenest  interest  to  every  member  of  the 
family.  FROM  NOW  UNTIL  JANUARY  1, 

1911,  we  will  offer  one  copy  of  the  Alexander 
Book  with  every  yearly  subscription  to 
GLEANINGS,  new  or  renewal.  You  get 
BOTH  for  the  subscription  rate  alone,  which 
is  only  $1.00.  Enclose  the  coupon  and  a dol- 
lar bill  in  an  envelope,  and  get  the  best  bee 
magazine  in  the  world  for  a year,  and  a 
book  which  will  tell  you  how  to  increase 
your  honey  crop  many  fold. 

Canadian  postage,  30  cts. ; foreign  postage, 

60  cts.  per  year  extra. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO..  Medina,  O.  Box  26 

For  the  enclosed  $1.00  please  enter  my 
name  for  a year’s  subscription  to  Glean- 
ings in  Bee  Culture,  and  send  me  Alex- 
ander’s Writings -on  Practical  Bee  Culture. 
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room.  The  display  of  fruit  more  than  ( 
filled  the  first  hall  and  overflowed 
into  a second  room.  E.  F.  Stephens,  ! 
of  Crete,  Nebraska,  occupied  all  of 
one  side  and  one  end  of  the  first  hall, 
the  State  Society  occupying  the  other 
side  of  the  hall,  with  selection  of  fruit 
which  had  previously  been  exhibited 
at  Council  Bluffs  Exposition.  The 
competing  exhibits  were  nearly  all 
displayed  in  the  second  room.  The 
premiums  awarded  will  doubtless  be 
reported  later. 

Rev.  C.  S.  Harrison,  who  has  long 
been  the  president  of  the  society  of 
parks  and  forests,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. The  other  officers  were  re- 
elected to  serve  the  succeeding  year. 
Under  the  efficient  management  of 
the  present  corps  of  officers,  the  so- 
ciety feels  that  it  is  going  forward  to 
greater  and  stronger  work. 

“ Crete,  Neb.  E.  F.  STEPHENS. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  always  mention 
The  Fruit-Grower,  please. 


exclusively.  I was  award- 
ed 5 first  prizes,  2 specials 
at  Am.  Institute,  N.  Y.,'09; 
1st  at  Hartford,  ’09;  1st 
and  2nd  Vt.  State  Fair,’09; 
6 lsts  at  Wash.  Co.  Fair,  ’09,  the  only  places  ex- 
hibited. All  kinds,  best  varieties.  CATALOGUE 
FREE 

GEO.  L.  STILLMAM  Department  P 

WESTERLY,  R.  I. 


SWAN’S  APPLE  PICKING  JACKET 

Patented  last  June.  Sold  over  1.000  last 
season,  from  Maine  to  California.  Could  not 
begin  to  fill  orders,  as  persons  waited  till 
picking  time,  and  telegraphed  orders  too  late 
to  make. 

Get  in  on  time  this  year;  drop  postal  for 
prices.  I have  made  several  improvements 
this  season,  and  it  works  to  perfection.  Picks 
double  as  many  apples  as  any  other  way; 
no  bruising  J.  T.  SWAN,  AUBURN,  NEB. 


WATCH,  CDCC 

FOB&CHAIN  rncc 

I positively  give  a beautiful  American 
made,  stem  wind,  stem  set  watch  with 
YOUR  INITIAL  on  case,  together 
with  your  choice  of  a Swastika 
Fob.  or  48  inch  chain  set  with  three 
sparkling  stones,  for  disposing  of 
only  12  large  beautiful  art  pictures 
on  a liberal  offer.  I trust  you  with 
the  pictures,  and  if  not  disposed  of 
Send  yonr  name  to-day.  Address 
1 3 316  Dearborn  SI., CHICAGO 
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Arkansas  State  Horticultural  Society. 

The  date  of  the  next  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  Arkansas  State  Horticultur- 
al Society,  which  will  be  the  thirty- 
first  annual  meeting,  was  fixed  for  the 
third  Tuesday  in  January,  1911.  The 
three  days  of  the  meeting  will  there- 
fore fall  on  January  17,  18,  19. 

The  meeting  this  year  was  in  Little 
Rock.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
society  in  recent  years  to  meet  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  state.  The  Little 
Rock  business  men  and  officials,  how- 
ever, gave  the  society  such  a whole- 
souled  welcome  and  entertainment 
and  the  interest  created  in  the  work 
of  the  society  was  so  marked  and 
couraging  that  the  members  voted 
unanimously  to  accept  the  invitation 
of  the  capital  city  to  meet  there  again 
next  year. 

The  last  meeting  held  in  Little  Rock 
previously  was  ten  years  ago.  In  the 
interval  the  horticultural  interests  of 
the  state  have  grown  amazingly,  and 
the  interest  of  those  engaged  in  hor- 
ticulture in  improved  methods  for 
which  the  horticultural  society  stands 
has  grown  correspondingly.  At  one 
time  the  feeling  was  that  the  real 
horticultural  interests  were  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  a few  counties 
in  Northwest  Arkansas,  and  consisted 
of  the  apple  orchard  interests.  The 
society  was  often  thought  of  as  prac- 
tically an  apple  growers’  society  with 
the  aim  of  promoting  such  interests 
in  Northwest  Arkansas.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  see  that  all  this  has  changed. 

If  the  state  has  something  like  10,000,- 
000  apple  trees  in  orchards,  principally 
in  two  counties  of  Northwest  Arkan- 
sas, she  now  boasts  also  about  an 
equal  number  of  peach  trees  (chiefly 
Elberta)  stretching  in  a great  belt 
like  a royal  scarf  across  her  breast 
from  shoulder  to  hip.  Moreover  she 
wears  upon  her  breast  a great  new 
and  glittering  star  symbolizing  laurels 
won  the  past  few  years  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a great  rice  industry  soon 
to  be  worth  millions  to  the  state. 
Strawberries  are  grown  all  over  the 
state  and  by  the  hundreds  of  car- 
loads at  some  points.  There  are  large 
horticultural  interests  in  other  lines 
also  at  other  points  throughout  the 
state  and  undeveloped  possibilities  ev- 
erywhere. There  is  a universal  in- 
terest in  agricultural  education,  better 
homes  on  the  farm,  improved  home 
surroundings,  co-operative  effort  and 
all  that  makes  for  betterment  of  rural 
life  and  the  state’s  development  in 
the  various  branches  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture. 

The  wide-awake  business  men  of 
Little  Rock  realize  the  significance 
of  all  these  things;  so  this  year  when 
they  were  advised  that  the  coming 
meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  was  to  be  held  at  the  capital 
city,  they  were  prepared  to  give  the 
society  a royal  welcome — not  as  a 
body  representing  a part  of  this  state, 
or  a single  line  of  horticulture,  but  an 
organization  representing  all  the  var- 
ied horticultural  interests,  and  all 
parts  of  the  state— a State  Horticul- 
turtural  Society  in  fact. 

In  some  respects  at  leas*-  ome 
members  considered  it  the  best  meet- 
ing in  the  thirty  years  of  the  society. 
Certain  it  was  some  far-reaching  ideas 
were  brought  out  and  put  in  motion. 
Among  such  may  be  menti  aed: 

(1)  A greater  unification  of  the  in- 
terests represented  and  more  of  con- 
certed action  on  the  part  of  the  var- 
ious agencies  interested  in  their  full- 
est development  of  the  horticultural 
interests  of  the  state. 

(2)  A broader,  more  state-wide  in- 
terest in  the  work  and  possibilities  of 
the  society  on  the  part  of  those  di- 
rectly concerned  and  on  the  part  of 
business  men. 

(3)  A general  conviction  that  in 
its  valuable  woik  looking. to  the  great- 
er development  of  th  horticultural  i 
terests  throughout  the  state  the  soci- 
ety should  have  some  state  aid  in  pub- 
lishing and  disseminating  the  practi- 
cal information  brought  out  in  the 
papers  and  addresses  at  its  annual 
meetings.  A committee  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  this  matter  with  a view 
to  bringing  it  before  the  next  legisla- 
ture in  its  preliminary  work  has  met 
with  every  encouragement. 

The  committee  was  instructed  to 


ask  the  legislature  for  not  less  than 
$3000  for  the  purpose  mentioned.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  a number  of  other 
states  appropriate  smilar  or  larger 
amounts  for  their  state  horticultural 
societies,  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope  that  Arkansas  will  make  some 
similar  provisions  when  the  matter  is 
properly  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  legislative  body. 

(4)  Another  significant  and  im- 
portant thing  was  the  unanimous  ac- 
tion of  the  society  providing  for  splen- 
did fruit  exhibits  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  horticultural  society  in  Little 
Rock;  at  the  state  fair  in  Hot  Springs, 
and  at  the  horticultural  exhibition  in 
Council  Bluffs.  The  state  committee 
appointed  to  have  charge  of  carrying 
cut  this  program  consists  of  Capt. 

G.  T.  Lincoln,  chairman,  of  Benton- 
ville:  D.  B.  Anderson  of  Ozark,  and 
W.  C.  North  of  Judsonia.  This  com- 
mittee have  on  their  hands  a big  un- 
dertake D and  growers  throughout  the 
state  must  realize  that  hope  of  the 
fullest  success  depends  entirely  upon 
the  help  of  individual  growers,  asso- 
ciations, and  business  organizations 
throughout  the  state.  With  the  help 
of  many  growers  it  will  be  compara- 
tively an  easy  matter  to  make  splendid 
exhibits.  The  chairman  will  call  a 
meeting  sometime  probably  in  May  or 
June  to  settle  on  plans. 

With  few  exceptions  and  changes 
the  program  was  carried  out 

The  officers  elected  for  1910  were  as 
follows:  president,  D.  E.  Eicher, 

Springdale;  first  vice  president,  W.  H. 

H.  Shibley,  Van  Buren;  second  vice 
president,  H.  H.  Childress,  Morrelton; 
secretary,  Ernest  Walker,  Fayette- 
ville; treasurer,  J.  W.  Vestal,  Little 
Rock.  Executive  committee,  J.  A. 
Bauer,  Judsonia,  chairman;  A.  W. 
Poole,  Ozark;  O.  W.  Patterson,  Gen- 
try; Lafe  Marks,  Springdale;  M.  F. 
H.  Smeltzer,  Van  Buren.  Committee 
on  legislation:  P.  A.  Rodgers,  chair- 
man, Gravette;  J.  B.  Mann,  Clarks- 
ville; L.  A.  v Palmer,  Fayetteville. 
State  commissioners  on  fruit  exhibi- 
tions: G.  T.  Lincoln,  Bentonville, 
chairman;  D.  B.  Anderson,  Ozark; 
W.  C.  North,  Judsonia. 

¥ 

Fruit  Growers  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  fruit  growers  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  holding  their  annual  meeting  in 
January,  in  the  mountain  town  of 
Tunkhannock,  in  Wyoming  County, 
in  which  county  large  commercial  or- 
chards have  been  established  in  the 
past  few  years,  had  a most  remarkable 
exhibition  of  fruit,  in  connection  with 
the  meeting.  It  was  in  the  nature  of 
a display  by  counties,  and  was  gotten 
up  in  such  proportions  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  engage  a separate 
hall  for  the  exhibition.  The  meeting 
was  held  in  the  court  house,  while  the 
display  was  in  Firemen’s  Hall. 

Prizes  were  awarded,  the  first  go- 
ing to  the  Adams  County  Fruit  Grow- 
ers’ Association  for  the  largest  and 
best  display,  while  the  second  went  to 
the  Wyoming  County  Horticultural 
Society. 

A banquet  was  the  feature  of  the 
first  evening,  there  having  been  ses- 
sions each  evening  of  the  three  days’ 
meeting.  This  was  a very  fine  affair, 
and  the  ladies  of  Tunkhannock 
Grange  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  who 
had  it  in  charge,  were  given  a vote  of 
thanks. 

The  president  of  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Association,  Fabriel  Heister, 
of  Harrisburg,  in  referring  to  the 
progress  made  in  Pennsylvania  last 
year  in  fruit  growing,  said  that  more 
trees  had  been  planted  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  that  greater  attention  is  be- 
ing paid  to  spraying,  cultivation  and 
fertilization. 

The  secretary,  Chester  J.  Tyson,  in 
his  annual  report,  showed  a large  in- 
crease in  membership,  more  than  200 
additions  having  been  made  last  year, 
eleven  having  been  life  members. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer,  Edwin 
W.  Thomas,  showed  the  finances  to 
be  in  a healthy  condition. 

These  officers  were  re-elected, 
along  with  W.  T.  Creasy  of  Chris- 
tians, R.  M.  Eldon  of  Aspers  and  F. 
H.  Fasset  of  Meshoppen,  as  vice-pres- 
idents. William  P.  Brinton  of  Chris- 
tians was  elected  corresponding  sec- 
retary. 
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Kimball’s  Dairy  Farmer 

Will  make  friends  wherever  cows 
are  owned.  It  is  the  best  paper  of  its 
class  to  be  found.  Dairying  is  getting 
to  be  more  and  more  of  a feature  in 
the  middle-west,  and  the  best  author- 
ity on  the  subject  is  none  too  good. 

Paris  Modes 

For  your  leisure  moments,  and  those 
of  the  members  of  your  family.  Ele- 
gant colored  covers,  excellent  class  of 
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Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was 
one  endorsing  the  Lafean  package 
bill,  and  another  declaring  in  favor  of 
a parcels  post.  The  others  were  the 
usual  resolutions  of  thanks  to  citi- 
zens, the  press,  etc. 

Possibly  the  most  important  report 
presented  was  that  of  the  general  fruit 
committee,  through  its  chairman, 
John  D.  Herr  of  Lancaster.  It  gave 
the  fruit  results  of  1909.  Except  in  the 
southeastern  section  of  the  state  the 
apple  crop  was  poor.  All  other  fruits 
were  more  or  less  failures,  owing  to 
the  summer’s  protracted  drouth.  The 
San  Jose  scale  is  being  kept  in  control 
in  Pennsylvania. 

“Some  Western  Apple  Methods” 
was  the  title  of  a paper  read  by  H.  F. 
Hershey,  of  East  Petersburg,  Lancas- 
ter County,  who  described  his  visit  of 


last  summer  to  the  orchard  districts 
of  Oregon. 

Prof.  J.  P.  Stewart  of  State  College, 
and  Dr.  H.  A.  Surface  of  Harrisburg, 
state  zoologist,  spoke  on  “Concen- 
trated Lime-Sulphur.”  and  gave  for- 
mulas for  making  the  same  at  home. 
A fifty-gallon  stock  solution  will 
make  300  gallons  of  the  diluted  wash 
to  be  used  in  spraying  trees.  This 
can  be  made  by  boiling  for  one  hour 
125  pounds  of  flour  of  sulphur  and 
sixty  pounds  of  pure  lime,  adding 
water  during  the  boiling,  the  final 
quantity  of  the  concentrated  solu- 
tion to  be  fifty  gallons. 

Considerable  time  was  devoted  to 
a discussion  concerning  spraying  so- 
lutions, and  it  was  the  consensus  of 
opinion  that  the  San  Jose  scale  as 
well  as  all  other  scale  insects,  is  best 
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controlled  by  means  of  the  lime-sul- 
phur wash. 

Dr.  Francis  Newton  Thorpe,  for- 
merly of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  has  vineyards  near  Erie, 
gave  an  interesting  talk  on  “Grape 
Culture,”  and  John  F.  Boyer,  one  of 
the  largest  peach  growers  in  the 
State,  gave  his  “Experience  with 
Peaches.” 

Welcome  visitors  were  R.  A. 
Smythe,  of  Benton  Harbor,  Mich., 
president  of  the  Michigan  Horticul- 
tural Society,  and  R.  J.  Case  of  So- 
dus,  N.  Y.,  president  of  the  Western 
New  York  Horticultural  Society.  The 
former  spoke  on  “Cover  Crops  in  the 
Orchard,”  and  laid  special  stress  on 
the  importance  of  hairy  vetch  as  a 
cover  crop,  and  for  plowing  under  to 
furnish  a supply  of  nitrogenous  food. 
President  Case  gave  his  views  on 
“Orcharding  in  Western  New  York.” 

The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  had  in  attendance 
Prof.  M.  B.  Waite,  who  gave  the  re- 
sult of  his  tests  of  new  spraying  mix- 
tures, and  recommended  the  substitu- 
tion C'f  copper  sulphide  as  a summer 
spray  in  place  of  Bordeaux  mixture 
for  the  prevention  of  fungous  trouble. 

Prof.  H.  P.  Gould  of  the  same  de- 
partment gave  an  instructive  talk  on 
“Apple  Varieties;  Old  Ones  that  Are 
Good  and  New  Ones  that  Seem  Prom- 
ising.” 

The  final  sessions,  those  of  the  af- 
ternoon and  evening  of  the  third  day, 
were  devoted  to  market  gardening, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  raising 
of  asparagus,  cabbage,  tomatoes  and 
celery. 

The  selection  of  the  next  place  for 
the  annual  meeting  was  left  to  the 
executive  committee.  An  invitation 
was  received  to  hold  the  summer 
meeting  at  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  in  the 
apple  and  peach  region  of  southern 
Pennsylvania.  CYRUS  T.  FOX. 
>sjj 

Norway  Poplar — The  Sudden  Saw 
Log. 

This  never  saw  Norway,  but  was 
found  growing  among  the  Norwegians 
of  Minnesota — hence  the  name.  Its 


Norway  Poplar 


origin,  like  that  of  the  Carolina  pop- 
lar, is. unknown.  Prof.  Hansen  thinks 
that  perhaps  it  was  one  of  Prof. 
Budd’s  importations  under  the  name 
of  the  Giant  Asiatic  poplar.  I think  I 
had  the  same  thing  thirty  years  ago. 
Attention  was  first  called  to  it  by 
Prof.  Green  of  the  Horticultural  De- 
partment of  Minnesota  Agricultural 
College.  He  says:  “It  is  the  most 
rapid  growing  tree  on  our  grounds.” 
We  secured  some  for  this  station  and 
in  one  year  had  hundreds  of  trees 
eight  and  nine  feet  tall  from  cuttings 
set  in  the  spring.  One  fall  I cut  some 
for  fence  posts  which  at  four  years 
measured  fifteen  inches  in  circum- 
ference three  feet  from  the  ground. 

A farmer  in  Minnesota  in  fifteen 
years  had  trees  seventeen  inches 
through  and  fifty-five  feet  tall.  The 
groves  among  the  Norwegians  were 
examined  by  a U S.  government  ex- 


pert, and  he  made  a favorable  report, 
which  was  published  in  “Forestry  and 
Irrigation,”  which  was  followed  by  an 
article  from  the  writer. 

Clarence  Wedge,  a prominent  ncr- 
seryman  in  Minnesota,  and  for  years 
president  of  the  horticultural  society, 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  them. 
He  says:  “We  noted  a number  of 
trees  that  would  make  logs  sixty  feet 
long  that  had  a difference  of  only  ten 
inches  between  the  ends.”  Instead 
of  wasting  itself  in  side  branches  it 
retains  its  size  as  it  mounts  upward 
as  if  in  the  greatest  haste  to  make  a 
good  saw  log.  It  grows  very  straight 
which  makes  it  desirable  for  quick 
results  for  wind  breaks,  driveways 
and  avenues.  It  is  now  in  great  de- 
mand for  excelsior  and  wood  pulp.  It 
is  in  such  a hurry  to  get  there,  that 
there  is  the  greatest  call  for  it  of  any 
tree,  being  the  most  rapid  grower 
of  any  for  our  northern  states. 

Our  cut  shows  trees  thirteen  years 
old  which  would  make  considerable 
lumber  to  the  tree.  It  is  some  like 
the  Carolina,  so  much  so  that  for  the 
first  few  months  you  would  think 
■ them  identical,  but  wait — there  is  a 
difference. 

Nebraska  alone  spends  a million 
dollars  a year  for  posts.  Plant  Nor- 
ways,  care  for  them  and  in  five  or 
six  years  you  will  have  several  thous- 
and from  an  acre.  Cut  and  peel  them 
in  August,  pile  them  up,  cob  house 
fashion  and  let  them  dry  thoroughly. 
Throw  them  on  a burning  brush  pile 
and  char  them  slightly  about  three 
feet  up,  or  dip  them  in  hot  coal  tar 
and  you  have  a post  costing  about  five 
cents  that  will  last . four  years.  We 
have  seen  the  lumber.  It  is  better 
than  pine  for  bridge  planks,  for  fram- 
ing, sheathing  and  flooring,  and  dress- 
ed with  hard  oil  it  does  well  for 
casings. 

When  you  find  a tree  in  such  a des- 
perate hurry  you  ought  to  help  it 
along.  Most  farms  have  low,  rich 
spots,  the  ideal  place  for  weeds  where 
you  have  been  growing  them  success- 
fully for  years,  just  the  place  for  Nor- 
ways.  Set  these  unproductive  spots 
to  raising  houses  and  barns  and  you 
can  get  a good  crop  of  them  in  twenty 
years.  Hundreds  of  men  have  cut 
$300  worth  of  cottonwood  to  the  acre 
in  twenty-five  years  ai  d had  the  land 
left  all  the  better  for  the  trees.  Can 
you  guess  what  lumber  will  be  twenty 
years  from  now,  with  the  great  timber 
famine  coming  down  upon  us  rave- 
nously devouring  our  forests?  Your 
hundred  dollar  land  should  get  busy. 
You  can’t  afford  to  keep  idle  places 
when  they  might  bring  you  in  a ren- 
tal of  $12  to  $15  per  acre  per  year. 
You  just  plant  it  and  look  on.  The 
trees  do  all  the  work. 

York,  Neb.  C.  S.  HARRISON. 

Seed  Potatoes  and  Late  Blight. 

In  a publication  of  the  New  York 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  F.  C. 
Stewart  of  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  states  in  part  as 
follows:  “Since  there  was  no  late 

blight  anywhere  in  the  state  in  1909 
and  the  New  York  potato  crop  is  ab- 
solutely free  from  late  blight  rot,  we 
are  assured  of  a blight-free  crop  in 
1910,  no  matter  what  the  weather  con- 
ditions may  be,  provided  we  plant  only 
New  York-grown  seed.  The  man  who 
plants  Maine-grown  seed  next  year 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a menace  to  the 
potato  crop  of  his  neighbor’s.” 

The  Maine  Experiment  Station 
takes  exception  to  the  foregoing,  and 
reports  that  Mr.  Stewart  is  entirely 
wrong  in  his  conclusions;  that  if  the 
disease  could  be  stamped  out  so  easily, 
Maine  growers  would  willingly  give 
up  the  use  of  their  potatoes  for  seed 
to  accomplish  this  result.  The  Maine 
station  authorities  say  that  so  far  as 
known,  s^und  tubers  from  fields  which 
have  shown  late  blight  and  rot  are  no 
more  dangerous  as  carriers  of  the 
disease  than  tubers  from  fields  upon 
which  the  disease  apparently  was  not 
present.  In  those  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  weather  conditions  are  fav- 
orable to  the  spread  and  propagation 
of  late  blight,  thorough,  efficient 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  is 
the  only  known  preventive  of  the  dis- 
ease. Given  that,  seed  from  any  local- 


CAN  YOU  MAKE  A BOUQUET? 

A PRIZE  FOR  EVERY  CORRECT  ANSWER! 

If  you  will  cut  out  these  elj;iit  pieces  here  illustrated  and  join  them  together  lri  their 
proper  places  you  will  have  a very  beautiful  picture  showing  a collection  of  flowers 
suggested  by  the  (lower  seeds  wc  are  giving  away.  The  eight  pieces  being  all  the  sarni? 
shape  makes  this  look  hard  at  first,  but  if  you  will  give  your  whole  attention  to  It  for  a 
few  minutes,  you  will  be  surprised  how  easy  it  is  to  do  this  and  bow  fascinating  it 
becomes,  if  you  succeed  in  correctly  joining  them  together  so  as  to  complete  the  picture, 
wc  want  you  to  paste  them  on  a piece  of  paper  and  send  to  us. 

Here  you  have  all  the  Seeds  for  Your  Flower  Garden 


Ten  Varieties 


Our  Dear  Old- 
Fashioned  Favorites 


Poppies 
Nasturtium 
Mignonette 
Bachelor  Buttons 
Sweet  Alyssum 
Sweet  William 
Cosmos 
Calendula 
Candytuft 
Sweet  Peas 


All  Guaranteed  True 
to  Name 

Cultural  Instructions 
Included 


Given 

To  every  one  who  sends  us  the  entire  eight  pieces  pasted  together  correctly  we  will  award  as  a prize 
10  of  our  beautiful  packages  of  seeds  all  as  specified  above.  This  is  a practical  puzzle.  Alter  you  nave 
cut  the  pieces  out,  trimmed  them  and  fount!  out  how  they  go,  we  want  you  to  paste  them  on  a piece  or 
paper,  write  your  name  and  address  on  it  and  send  to  us  with  4 cents  in  postage  stamps,  ana, 
to  pay  you  for  your  trouble,  we  will  send  you  these  lO  assorted  packages  of  flower  seeds. 
We  have  a wonderful  assortment.  When  we  send  yon  these  lO  packages  we  will  also  make  you 
another  big  offer  that  will  surprise  and  amaze  you.  Cut  out  the  pieces  today  and  see  if  you  can 
put  them  together  so  as  to  make  the  original  picture,  then  send  to  us  with  4 cents  in  stamps,  if  you  want 
111  j valuable  seed  prize  award  and  want  to  know  what  our  big  surprise  offer  is.  Send  answer  and 
4 cents  in  stamps  to 


THE  SEED  MAN,  32  Worthington  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


BOYS 


This  Watch 
and  Fob 


is  the  highest  quality  in  every  respect.  THE  1 
^ss^WATCH  is  an  excellent  timekeeper,  open 
|||JVface,  16  size,  thin  model,  with  patented 
^^\stem-wind  and  Pendant-set;  enclosed  in  a 
^mXhandsome  nickel-plated  case  with  heavy 
bevel  glass  crystal.  THE  FOB  is  of 
\\  metal,  engraved  with  any  initial  and 
' ^VV  nickel-plated. 


GIRLS 


^ m ~ M;  hi  you  can  get  a watch  too—  \ 

4 u-  K If  / the  cutest,  little,  nickel-  1 ^ 

* " $'/  H P,ated  watch  and  chate-  J 

! laine  pin  you  ever  saw.  hj§M 
v //  W i stem-w*nd  and  pendant  / . 

s .jff  / set,  engraved  back,  open  / ^ 

/ face  with  heavy  bevel  edge  I 
' crystal  and  equally  as  good  as  V 

the  boy’s  watch  described  above.  V _ 

We  guarantee  both  outfits  and  you 
cannot  fail  to  be  delighted  with  either  one  you  receive. 


Boy's 

Watch 

and 


FREE 


Send  Me  Your  Name  1 want  yoa  t0  sel1  for  me  five  colored  Pictures  to  your  friends.  It  will  take  only  a 

^ few  minules  0f  your  tjmei  as  my  offer  is  so  liberal  everybody  will  want  them.  After 

you  have  tried  it  you  will  want  to  earn  some  of  the  other  fine  Rewards  1 am  giving  away.  SEND  NO  MONEY. 
Just  write  me  a postal  saying  you  want  to  earn  one  of  these  Watches  am  l will  send  you  the  five  Pictures 
by  return  mail  and  trust  you  until  you  sell  them.  Then  send  me  the  money  collected  and  I will  send  you  either  out 
fit  as  a reward  for  your  trouble  and  a complete  list  of  other  valuable  articles  that  may  be  earned  in  the  same  way. 
Send  me  a postal  today.  Address  THE  WATCH  MAN,  4.7  Broadway,  Springfield,  Maw. 


ity  that  has  vigorous  stock  may  be 
used. 

The  Maine  station  has  a circular 
that  explains  how  to  reduce  potato 
disease  which  may  be  conveyed  by 
seed  tubers,  and  the  consequent  loss 
to  a minimum.  It  will  be  sent  free  to 
any  resident  of  Maine  or  to  anyone 
who  contemplates  using  Maine  seed 
potatoes.  Address  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  Orono,  Maine. 

The  Only  Way  to  Buy  a Farm. 

Buying  land  for  a home  without 
knowing  all  about  it  is  blind  and  fool- 
ish speculation.  Settlers  or  home- 
seekers  should  go  down  and  investi- 
gate conditions  for  themselves  before 
buying. 

The  Western  Louisiana  Settlement, 
at  Pickering,  now  developing,  situated 
along  the  Kansas  City  Southern  Rail- 
way, has  issued  an  illustrated  booklet, 
free  on  application  by  any  one  inter- 
ested in  that  coming  country,  having 
plenty  of  rainfall,  with  healthful  and 
pleasant  climate,  where  good  farming, 
and  the  best  fruit  and  truck  land  in 
this  country  can  be  had  for  $10  an 
acre,  on  easy  terms. 

Address  J.  D.  L^Brie,  General  Land 
Agent,  No.  543  Keith  & Perry  Build- 
ing, Kansas  City,  Mo. 


LOOK 


State  Rights  FOR  SALE 

— HOYT’S  PATENT  — 

Fruit  Tree  Support 

must  have  representation  at  once  in  your 
locality.  Thousands  in  use;  simple,  cheap 
and  effective.  No  “props.”  Sell  on  sight. 
Send  for  free  sample  and  particulars. 

Franklin  C.  Smith  Company,  Inc.,  No.  969 
Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  California. 


Always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when 
writing  our  advertisers. 
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Seed  Potatoes 

Northern 
Grown 


Special  Offer 

I am  overstock- 
ed with  seed  po- 
tatoes, and  so  make  this  special  of- 
fer for  prompt  order,  shipment  to 
be  made  as  soon  as  weather  per- 
mits. 

Extra  Early  Ohio $1.40  per  bu. 

Banner  $1.40  per  bu. 

Bags  free;  boxes  or  barrels  10c 
per  bushel  extra. 

This  stock  is  Red  River  grown, 
pure,  true  to  name,  sound  and  guar- 
anteed free  from  scab,  rot,  blight 
or  frost.  Mention  this  special  offer 
when  you  order. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO., 
Box  15.  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 
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Alabama  State  Horticultural  Society. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
Alabama  State  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  in  Bessemer,  Alabama,  Jan. 
28th  and  29th.  Prof.  A.  A.  Persons 
of  Bessemer  delivered  the  address  of 
welcome  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  W. 
F.  Heikes,  who  gave  the  presidential 
address. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Wilkinson,  state  com- 
missioner of  agriculture  spoke  on  the 
“Commercial  Importance  of  Horticul- 
tural Work  in  Alabama.”  A paper 
which  brought  out  considerable  dis- 
cussion was  written  by  Dr.  Scott  of 
Battle’s  Wharf  on  “The  Satsuma  Or- 
ange and  Its  Culture.”  This  industry 
is  becoming  important  especially  in 
Baldwin  county. 

Mr.  Walter  Swingle,  an  expert  in  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  prepared  a valuable  paper,  “New 
Methods  of  Testing  Hardy  Citrus 
Fruits,”  which  was  read  by  the  secre- 
tary. Among  the  new  creations  as 
the  result  of  breeding  he  spoke  of  the 
Citrange,  a cross  between  the  trifoli- 
ata  orange  and  the  common  orange, 
which  shows  much  promise  as  an  ade 
fruit,  and  can  be  grown  considerably 
north  of  the  Satsuma  belt.  He  next 
described  the  “one.  quarter  hybrid,” 
called  the  Citrangor,  obtained  by 
crossing  the  citrange  with  the  orange. 
Some  of  these  Citrangors  will  very 
likely  prove  edible  and  yet  retain 
some  of  the  hardiness  of  the  trifoliata 
parent.  Besides  these  “three-quarter 
trifoliata  hybrids”  have  been  obtained 
by  crossing  the  citrange  with  the  cit- 
rus trifoliata.  These  are  called  Cici- 
tranges.  These  will  be  the  hardiest 
the  hybrids,  as  they  contain  a greater 
proportion  of  citrus  trifoliata  blood. 
Mr.  Swingle  speaks  of  a vast  hardy 
citrus  belt.  First  will  come  the  Sat- 
suma belt,  where  not  only  Satsuma 
oranges,  but  hardy  grape  fruits,  hardy 
lemons  and  limes  will  be  grown;  then 
will  come  the  true  citrange  belt  run- 
ning over  the  middle  of  the  cotton 
states,  and  third  will  be  the  Cicitrange 
belt  extending  as  far  north  as  the 
Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers.  The  writer 
further  discussed  the  breeding  of  the 
citrus  fruits  in  the  greenhouse  at 
Washington  where  the  day  tempera- 
ture is  maintained  at  from  90  to  100 
degrees  and  at  night  from  80  to  90  de- 
grees. 

The  government  is  co-operating 
with  many  farmers  in  the  Southern 
states  in  testing  out  these  hybrids, 
and  wishes  to  encourage  every  scien- 
tific and  amateur  horticulturist 
throughout  the  cotton  belt  to  take  up 
this  fascinating  work  of  breeding  new 
types  of  hardy  citrus  fruits.  Mr. 
Swingle’s  paper  was  supplemented 
with  many  fine  photographs  showing 
the  different  citranges  and  the  leaf 
forms  of  the  various  sybrids. 

A very  interesting  paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  C.  H.  Billingsley  of  Mont- 
gomery on  “Soil  Survey  as  Related  to 
Truck  Growing. 

Prof.  F.  E.  Lloyd,  botanist  at  the 
Alabama  Experiment  Station,  describ- 
ed the  blight  of  pome  fruits.  He  also 
gave  a paper  on  grape  rot,  which  was 
well  illustrated  by  color  drawings. 
Friday  evening,  Prof.  Lloyd  gave  a 
very  interesting  illustrated  lecture  on 
the  Guayule,  a native  rubber  plant  of 
Mexico.  This  plant  has  been  thor- 
oughly studied  by  Prof.  Lloyd  in  the 
interest  of  large  rubber  companies 
with  a view  of  propagating  it  to  such 
an  extent  that  there  will  be  an  indefi- 
nite supply  available  for  commercial 
purposes. 

Following  this  was  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  forestry  by  P.  F.  Williams 
showing  principally  Southern  forest 
conditions. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Binford,  a stat  nursery 
inspection  deputy,  read  a paper  on 
nursery  inspection  and  its  import- 
ance to  fruit-growers  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Price,  the  assistant  horticulturist, 
gave  a very  full  paper  on  “Grape 
Growing  for  the  Home  and  Local 
Market. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Wilson  presented  a paper 
on  “A  New  Era  in  Nut  Culture.”  Dr. 
Wilson  is  secretary  of  the  National 
Nut  Growers’  Association  and  editor 
of  the  Nut  Grower.  He  spoke  of 
“planting  nut  trees  to  the  locality. 


planting  them  on  your  own  land,  and 
never  allowing  the  property  to  be  sold 
unless  you  are  devoid  of  posterity.  In 
your  selection  of  varieties  and  their 
care,  be  governed  by  the  judgment 
of  competent  and  reliable  parties.  If 
you  possess  only  a town  lot,  plant 
them  as  you  would  shade  trees.  On 
a small  farm  plant  them  about  the 
buildings  and  along  streets  and  lanes. 
On  a larger  farm  plant  a regular  or- 
chard. If  any  skeptical  brother  will 
study  the  prospect  as  many  months 
as  I have  given  years  to  its  develop- 
ment he  will  think  there  is  some- 
thing in  it.  While  my  presetitation 
of  this  subject  may  seem  optimistic, 
still  there  are  difficulties  which  beset 
us.” 

Here  Dr.  Wilson  spoke  of  the  fun- 
gus and  insect  ravages.  He  also  urged 
all  prospective  planters  to  study  all 
literature  obtainable  on  the  subject  of 
pecan  before  planting.  Among  these 
he  mentioned  the  proceedings  of  the 
National  Nut  Growers’  Association, 
the  Nut  Grower,  the  experiment  sta- 
tion bulletins  which  have  been  issued, 
and  the  catalogues  of  reputable  nur- 
sei  ymen. 

Prof.  L.  N.  Duncan,  of  Auburn,  who 
is  carrying  on  an  extension  work  in 
agriculture  throughout  Alabama, 
spoke  of  the  organization  in  the  var- 
ious towns  of  Boys’  Corn  Clubs.  Prof. 
Duncan  stated  that  he  believed  the  or- 
ganization of  these  clubs  would  lead 
to  interest  being  taken  by  the  boys 
in  more  than  one  crop  later,  and  that 
their  organization  would  be  a great 
influence  in  promoting  the  agriculture 
of  the  state.  He  also  spoke  of  the 
splendid  opportunity  the  farmers 
about  Bessemer  and  Birmingham 
have  for  marketing  vegetables,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Turner,  assistant  ento- 
mologist, read  a paper  on  the  cabbage 
moth  and  the  striped  cucumber  beetle. 
Both  of  these  insects  are  doing  con- 
siderable damage  in  this  state. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee on  nominations,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  1910: 

President,  W.  F.  Heikes,  Huntsville; 
vice  presidents,  H.  P.  Loding,  Mobile; 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Gayle,  Montgomery; 
Dr.  C.  H.  Franklin,  Union  Springs; 
John  L.  Winslow,  Thorsby;  J.  A.  Ker- 
nodle,  Camp  Hill;  Thos.  Bridgen, 
Prospect:  H.  J.  Chatterton,  Athens; 
H.  B.  Chase,  Huntsville;  J.  H.  Mc- 
Cary,  Birmingham;  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Prof.  P.  F.  Williams,  Au- 
burn; executive  committee,  Prof.  H. 
O.  Sargent,  Hamilton;  D.  C.  Turnip- 
seed,  Flora;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hard,  Besse- 
mer. 

A talk  on  “School  Improvement  and 
the  Progress  of  the  Work  in  Alabama” 
was  given  by  P.  F.  Williams,  of  Au- 
burn. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was 
the  extending  of  thanks  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Hard  of  Bessemer,  Ala., 
for  their  kindness  in  entertaining  the 
society  and  also  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Bessemer  Board  of  Trade. 
Thanks  were  also  extended  to  the  par- 
ties furnishing  automobiles  to  the  so- 
ciety members  for  the  spin  around 
Bessemer  on  Friday  afternoon.  On 
this  trip  the  good  roads  were  pointed 
out  and  the  many  favorable  spots 
where  market  gardeners  could  profit- 
ably settle. 

The  society  voted  to  hold  its  next 
regular  meeting  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Utah  Horticultural  Society. 

It  was  a rousing  big  meeting  that 
the  Utah  Horticultural  Society  held  in 
Salt  Lake  City  on  February  16th  and 
17th.  The  meeting  was  opened  by  an 
address  by  the  society’s  president, 
Maroni  Mortensen  of  Bear  River. 
Mr.  Mortensen  pointed  to  the  im- 
portance in  protecting  the  orchards 
from  frost  injury  in  the  late  spring, 
and  told  how  the  fruit-growers  in 
the  Colorado  districts  had  saved  their 
fruit  crops  last  spring  by  means  of 
the  orchard  heaters. 

He  spoke  in  terms  of  approval  of 
the  laws  recently  enacted  by  the  state 
legislature,  especially  the  one  forbid- 
ding the  sale  of  wormy  fruit,  and  urg- 
ed upon  the  fruit  growers  the  im- 
portance of  seeing  that  this  law  is 
strictly  enforced,  and  that  every  fruit 


Can  You  Tell  Laying  Hens  by  Three  Methods? 

Do  You  Know  How  to  Test  Eggs  for  Hatching 
Before  Setting? 

Do  You  Want  a Plan  to  Raise  500  Chicks  on  Lot 
30x40  Feet? 

Do  You  Want  to  Build  a Natural  Hen  Incubator? 

Do  You  Want  Plans  for  Fireless  Brooders? 

Can  You  Make  Fe6d  for  10  Cents  a Bushel? 

Do  You  Know  How  to  Get  Highly  Fertile  Eggs? 

Do  You  Know  the  Trick  of  Quick  Fattening? 

All  of  these  “tricks  of  the  trade”  have  been  sold  at  from  50  cents  to  $2  each. 
We  have  put  them  all  in  one  book — and  included  a hundred  more,  and  will  SEND 
YOU  THE  BOOK  FREE.  It  is  full  of  money-making,  time  saving,  “short-cuts” 
in  Poultry  raising.  The  book  is 

“Tricks  of  the  Poultry  Trade” 

By  Reese  V.  Hicks,  Editor  of  Poultry  Culture,  Topeka,  Kansas 

Every  poultryraiser — no  matter  how  experienced  or  inexperienced — will  find 
it  worth  dollars  to  him.  You  want  it — because  it  adds  to  your  poultry  profits. 

Some  Good  Tricks  for  Every  Good  Poultry  Man  to  Know 


Famous  winter  egg  ration  formulas. 

How  to  handle  incubators  so  as  to  have 
the  most  live  chicks. 

How  to  grow  pullets  that  lay  young 
and  make  a large  yearly  egg  yield.. 

Formulas  for  making  leading  louse  kil- 
lers at  a cost  of  only  a few  cents  a gal- 
lon: 


How  to  increase  the  egg  yield  of  your 
flock  and  never  use  trap  nests. 

Plans  for  building  cheap,  sensible 
houses,  feed-hoppers,  trapnests,  and  other 
fixtures. 

The  tricks  of  breaking  hens  from  all 
bad  habits— egg-eating,  feather-pulling, 

fence  flying,  setting,  etc. 


Some  Valuable  Tricks  for  Every  Fancier. 


How  some  fanciers  fake  in  fitting  for 
the  show. 

The  several  ways  to  tell  the  age  of 
fowls  and  eggs. 

Three  methods  of  washing  and  treating 
white  fowls  to  remove  dirt,  sap,  and  bras- 
siness. 

The  trick  of  taking  a bird  from  an  ex- 
hibition coop  without  damage  to  its  feath- 
ers. 


How  to  detect  various  methods  of  fak- 
ing. 

How  to  prevent  lopped  combs  in  the 
show  room. 

How  to  breed  for  generations  and  intro- 
duce no  outside  blood  and  still  not  in- 
’tareed. 

How  to  brighten  up  face,  wattles,  and 
comb  so  as  to  remove  temporary  foreign 

color. 

How  to  pedigree-breed-know  each  hen’s 
eggs— and  not  use  trapnests. 


Our  Special  FREE  Offer 

We  will  send  POULTRY  CULTURE,  the  leading  Poultry  Journal  of  the 
South-west,  a full  year  for  50  cents,  and  also  a copy  of  this  book  postpaid  FREE. 
Or,*  if  you  will  send  us  two  new  subscribers  to  POULTRY  CULTURE  for  a year 
at  50  cents  each — $1.00 — we  will  send  you  as  well  as  each  of  the  new  subscribers 
a FREE  copy  of  this  valuable  book,  postpaid. 

Send  all  orders  to  8th  and  J.  Sts. 

POULTRY  CULTURE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Topeka,  Kansas 


s350  a Month-500  Hens 

Briggs  did  it  I BRIGGS,  the  Thomas  A.  Edison 
of  the  Poultry  World — the  man  who  wrote 
“Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,”  a treatise 
so  tremendously  practical  and  original  that  four 
editions  have  already  had  to  be  printed. 

Briggs  actually  made  each  hen  pay  him  more 
per  month  than  her  purchase  price. 


EDCAR  BRIGGS— 

Twenty  Years  At  It 

No  branch  of  mercantile  business  or  farming 
pays  the  profit  that  poultry  raising  guarantees, 
under  the  Briggs  system.  Thousands  who  have 
never  made  a specialty  of  poultry  raising  are  now 
starting  in,  most  of  them  on  a small  scale— with 
only  a few  dollars  invested  and  a chicken  yard 
perhaps  smaller  than  your  garden.  Under  the 
Briggs  system  their  flocks  multiply  and  increase 
rapidly  at  trifling  cost.  Meanwhile  the  market 
price  of  poultry  goes  up,  up,  upt 

BRIGGS’  ‘‘POULTRY  SILO” 

Briggs'  ‘ Poultry  Silo”  discovery  alone  is  now 
saving  poultrymen  thousands  of  dollars  daily. 
He  feeds  his  hens  ‘poultry  ensilage”— a processed 
feed  that  makes  them  lay  regularly,  even  in  the 
winter  when  egg  prices  are  “out  of  sight.'’  Briggs 
makes  this  “Ensilage”  at  not  to  exceed  15  cents 
a bushel. 

Briggs’  Poultry  Book  gives 
Secrets  on  Early  Hatching- 
Raising  LateHatched  Chickens 
—Insuring  a Large  Egg  Yield 
Every  Month — Erecting  a Poul- 
try Plant— Diagrams— Pictures 
— Running  an  Incubator — 

Brooders — Feeding — Breeding 
—and  literally  HUNDREDS  of 
other  secrets. 

The  Briggs  book,  "Profits  In 
Poultry  Keeping  Solved,”  has 
been  purchased  by  “POUL- 
TRY SUCCESS.”  the  repre- 
sentative American  poultry 
journal.  Briggs’ future  discov- 
eries, made  at  his  big  Experi- 
mental Poultry  and  Egg  farm, 
will  be  announced  exclusively 
by  “POULTRY  SUCCESS.” 


A.  D.  HOSTERMAN 

Publisher  of  Poultry 
Success 

FEAST  OF  FACTS— $1.00 

As  an  advertising  feature,  “POULTRY  SUC- 
CESS” now  offers,  for  a short  time,  the 
complete  new  and  Fourth  Edition  of  the  Briggs 
System  and  Secrets  and  a full  year’s  subscription 
to  “POULTRY  SUCCESS”  for  a dollar.  This 
is  the  greatest  offer  ever  made  to  poultry  raisers, 
comprising: 

1.  “Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved”— 100  pages,  fully  illustrated 
and  nicely  bound.  Worth  $5,  $10 
or  $100,  according  as  one  makes 
use  of  it. 

2.  The  new  section.  ’Secrets  in 
Poultry  Culture,”  a startling,  useful 
Brief,  by  Briggs. 

3.  "POULTRY  SUCCESS”— 

The  leading  monthly  poultry  publi- 
cation. 21st  year  = 64  to 
164  pages.  If  you  have 
never  read  it  borrow  a 
copy  from  your  neigh- 
bor, or  write  for  sample 
copies.  50  cts.  per  year. 

All  for  only  $1.C0. 

Decide  now  to  make  biggest 
poultry  profits.  Adopt  the 
Briggs’  System  and  “ POUL- 
TRY SUCCESS”  as  your 
guide.  You  need  only  a few 
dollars— a small  yard.  You  can 
make  it  pay  big  from  the  start 
Send  postal  for  free  samples 
of  Poultry  Literature,  or  better 
still,  order  direct  from  this  ad- 
vertisement enclosing  $1.00. 

Hostennan  Publishing  Co. 
Briggs  Desk  21 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


grower  in  the  state  work  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  fruit  business  in  Utah. 

Mr.  Mortensen  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  the  fruit  grower  keeping 
abreast  of  the  times  in  the  matter  of 
producing,  packing  and  distributing 
good  fruit.  “To  meet  the  varying 
conditions  the  grower  must  be  able 


both  by  study  and  practice,  to  handle 
his  orchard  in  a business-like  manner. 
He  must  take  advantage  of  every 
method  of  orchard  work  that  tends  to 
lower  the  cost  of  production  and  at 
the  same  time  to  produce  a first-class 
article.  Having  produced  a crop  of 
high-grade,  marketable  fruit,  the  big- 
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Northwest 

Farm  and  Home 


DO  YOU  want  to  learn 
about  the  Great  West 
and  its  Opportunities  for 
the  Stock  Raiser,  the  Poultry- 
man  and  the  Orchard  ist  ? 

NORTHWEST  FARM  AND  HOME 

Is  the  highest  authority  on  irrigation,  all 
features  of  agriculture,  and  subjects  pertain- 
ing to  the  development  of  the  territory  west 
of  St.  Paul  and  north  of  San  Francisco,  con- 
taining 

TWENTY-FIVE  MILLION  PEOPLE 

where  the  resources,  scenery,  climate  and 
all  natural  conditions  surpass  those  to  bo 
found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Subscription  price,  $1  per  year. 

Dairy  and  Live  Stock  and  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Consolidated  with  Northwest 
Farm  and  Home. 

It  was  established  in  1847. 

There  are  fortunes  for  all  classes  of  agri- 
culturists and  in  an  irrigated  country  the 
crops  are  sure.  Northwest  Farm  and  Ho-mie 
will  educate  you  in  all  the  work  pertaining 
to  that  feature  of  the  business  in  the  irri- 
gated districts. 

Send  vour  subscriptions  to 
NORTHWEST  FARM  AND  HOME 
Offices — 804  Third  Ave.,  Seattle. 

Cor.  First  and  A Sts.,  North  Yakima,  Wash. 

Northwest  Farm  and  Home 


COLMAN’S 

RURAL 

WORLD 

Only  50  Cents  a Year 
To  New  Subscribers 


Every  farmer  who  is  not  a sub- 
scriber to  COLMAN’S  RURAL  WOKu) 
is  missing  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to 
success.  It  has  been  published  for 
over  sixty  years  and  its  reliability  is 
unquestioned.  It  has  departments*  de- 
voted to  General  Farming,  Dairying, 
Gardening,  Fruit-raising,  as  well  as 
Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs,  Sheep,  Poultry 
and  Bees,  and  the  matter  in  all  de- 
partments can  be  depended  on  as  be- 
ing practical  and  up-to-date. 

COLMAN’S  RURAL  WORLD  de- 
votes an  entire  page  to  the  home, 
making  it  of  special  interest  to  every 
member  of  the  farmer’s  family. 

To  prove  its  value  we  will  send  it 
to  new  subscribers'  for  fifty  cents  a 
year,  which  is  only  half  price.  Send 
us  an  order  today,  and  show  this  offer 
to  your  friends. 

Address, 

Colman’s  Rural  World 

821  HOLLAND  BUILDING 

St.  Louis  : : Missouri 


1 


(Send  this  slip  with  Order.) 

Are  You  Interested 


3 


Months 

Trial 

Snbscription 
10  cents 


in  raising  poultry,  live 
stock,  produce,  fruit,  hon- 
ey, or  other  farm  products? 

If  so,  send  ten  cents  for  a 
3-montlis'  trial  subscrip- 
tion to  the  “RURAL  FARMER.” 

It  Tells  You 

all  about  farm  cultivation,  orcharding,  live 
stock  and  poultry  breeding.  How  to  market 
crops  successfully,  informs  you  how  to  ship, 
pack,  crate,  bill  and  get  returns.  “RURAL 
FARMER”  columns  are  rich  in  things  you 
should  know.  Three  Months  for  10  cents. 

Published  weekly— 50  cents  per  year;  3 years 
for  $1.00,  or$1.00  per  year  for  club  of  3 persons. 

•‘RURAL  FARMER.” 

44  S.  3rd  Street,  - Philadelphia,  Pa. 


National  Farmer  GROWER, 

Monthly  Farm  Paper.  Useful  on  grain,  stock, 
dairy,  poultry,  fruit  and  vetgetable  farms. 
Send  for  Free  Sample  Copy,  or,  what  is  better, 
send  fifty  cents  for  one 
year's  subscription,  and 
receive  as  a premium 
Eight  Hardy,  Ever- 
blooming  Roses,  one-year 
I plants,  the  richest  colors, 
1 the  best  varieties.  They 
are  Rhea  Iteid.The  Bride, 
Etoile  de  Eyon,  Brides- 
maid, Champion  of  the 
World,  Papa  Gontier, 
Bessie  Brown  and  Crim- 
son Rambler  Nowhere 
else  in  the  world  can 
they  be  bought  for  the 
_ money.  Address,  HALE 

PUB.  CO.,  3072  Vista  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY 

Yes,  elegant  free  homesteads  can  still 
be  had  in  Mexico,  where  many  Amer- 
icans are  now  locating.  You  need  not 
go  to  Mexico,  but  are  required  to  have 
five  acres  of  fruit  trees  planted  within 
five  years.  For  information,  ad.dress 
The  Jantha  Plantation  Co.,  Block  551, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  They  will  plant  and 
care  for  your  trees  on  shares,  so  you 
should  make  a thousand  dollars  a year. 
It  is  never  hot,  never  cold.  The  health 
conditions  are  perfect — Adv. 


gest  half  of  the  problem  yet  remains, 
that  of  marketing. 

“In  the  past  fruit  crops  have  been 
sold  by  the  individual  grower,  through 
small  local  associations,  consigning 
for  future  sale  to  commission  men 
or  jobbers  and  selling  through  dis- 
tributing agencies. 

In  regard  to  such  different  methods 
of  marketing  the  crop,  it  will  perhaps 
he  sufficient  at  this  time  to  say  that 
in  general  the  method  or  system  to 
adopt  should  be  the  one  that  will  pro- 
vide for  the  widest  possible  distribu- 
tion of  fruit,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  will  prevent  so  far  as  possible, 
an  over-supply,  and  in  consequence  a 
glut  in  some  markets.” 

At  another  session  of  the  meeting, 
If.  M.  Ellis  of  the  Pioneer  Fruit  Com- 
pany delivered  an  address  on  the  mar- 
keting of  fruit.  He  traced  the  pro- 
gress of  the  marketing  service  through 
the  development  of  the  refrigerator 
car  down  to  the  present  modern  meth- 
od and  pointed  out  the  need  of  mar- 
keting all  of  the  fruit  from  a large 
area  through  a single  head,  and  in 
that  manner  no  one  section  was 
brought  in  competition  with  any 
other. 

Meanwhile  the  Utah  Fruit  Ex- 
change was  holding  a separate  meet- 
ing to  determine  the  best  manner  of 
handling  the  crop  of  1910.  It  was  fin- 
ally agreed  that  all  of  the  fruit  mar- 
keted by  the  Utah  Fruit  Exchange 
will  be  handled  by  the  Pioneer  Fruit 
Comp-any  of  California  on  a strict 
percentage  basis.  By  the  terms  of  the 
contract  the  Pioneer  Company  is  to 
open  an  office  in  Utah  and  to  employ 
two  or  more  inspectors  during  the 
packing  season,  who  will  see  that  the 
fruit  is  properly  packed  and  loaded 
for  the  market.  It  is  believed  by  the 
Exchange  that  this  method  will  give 
very  much  better  service  and  bring 
larger  returns  to  the  growers  than  the 
old  method  of  each  of  the  small  asso- 
ciations competing  with  each  other. 

The  apple  box  question  was  brought 
up  and  aroused  a prolonged  discus- 
sion. It  was  finally  resolved  by  the 
society  to  turn  the  apple  box  matter 
over  to  the  legislative  committtee  for 
action. 

Alec  McPherson  of  Twin  Falls,  Ida- 
ho, talked  on  the  proper  way  in  which 
to  irrigate  an  orchard.  Mr.  McPher- 
son-has  been  experimenting  along  this 
line  for  many  years,  and  said  that  the 
first  thing  was  for  the  grower  to  know 
his  soil.  The  trick  is  to  find  out  how 
much  moisture  the  soil  will  hold  and 
then  give  it  that  much  moisture  and 
no  more.  Over-irrigation  is  just  about 
as  bad  as  no  irrigation  at  all. 

The  surface  drain  and  the  bottom 
drain  are  important  factors  in  irriga- 
tion, and  Mr.  McPherson  said  that  the 
time  will  soon  come  when  the  law  will 
say  that  the  irrigator  must  not  wan- 
tonly waste  water,  in  which  case  it  is 
necessary  for  the  grower  to  know  just 
how  much  water  he  wants.  The 
mere  running  of  water  through  ditch- 
es, some  of  them  as  hard  as  cement 
conduits,  is  not  irrigation  by  any 
means.  The  water  must  percolate  the 
earth,  not  only  downwards,  but  side- 
wise.” 

Mr.  C.  A.  Hickenlooper  of  Oregon 
described  the  method  of  making 
home-made  lime-sulphur,  and  told  of 
its  effectiveness  in  controlling  scale 
and  other  insects. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Ball  of  the  Agricultural 
College  at  Logan  made  a talk  on  his 
recent  trip  through  the  great  fruit 
sections  of  the  Northwest,  concluding 
his  remarks  with  some  seemingly  un- 
pleasant and  sarcastic  statements 
about  the  fruit  growers  of  Utah  and 
the  Northwest.  Alex  McPherson,  di- 
rector of  the  experiment  station  at 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  took  issue  with 
Dr.  Ball’s  remarks. 

At  the  closing  session  the  legislative 
committee  recommended  that  the  mat- 
ter of  endorsing  the  Lafean  bill  be 
passed  over  until  a convention  pro- 
posed to  be  held  of  fruit  growers  in 
the  Western  States  through  delegated 
representatives  shall  determine  upon 
the  size  of  a uniform  box. 

Brigham  City  was  chosen  as  the 
place  for  the  next  meeting  in  1911. 
This  little  city  is  in  the  famous  peach 
section  of  Northern  Utah,  and  is  ad- 


mirably located  for  the  convention. 
The  fruit  growers  of  Brigham  are 
on  to  the  business  of  producing  peach 
es,  and  will  make  the  1911  meeting  of 
the  otah  Horticultural  Society  one 
long  to  be  remembered. 

Building  a Western  City. 

Persons  living  in  the  East  have 
great  difficulty  in  believing  some  of 
the  tales  of  the  rapid  development 
of  Western  towns  in  the  irrigated  dis- 
tricts. These  towns  almost  grow  up 
in  a single  night,  and  yet  they  are  not 
of  mushroom  growth.  Take  the  town 
of  Gooding,  Idaho,  located  in  the 
midst  of  a great  section  which  has 
been  grought  under  irrigation  within 
the  past  three  years.  The  town  was 
given  a place  on  the  map  in  Novem- 
ber, 1907.  Today  it  is  a modern  city 
of  2,000  inhabitants,  has  fifteen  miles 
of  water  mains,  furnishing  pure  water 
for  domestic  use;  has  six  miles  of 
cement  sidewalks  completed,  and  five 
miles  more  under  contract;  has  a $35, 
000  school  house,  where  over  400  pu- 
pils are  now  taught  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  high  school  grades;  has 
a 100,000  bushel  grain  elevator,  a 
creamery,  etc.  Gooding  is  in  the  midst 
of  100,000  acres  of  irrigated  lands, 
and  its  development  but  reflects  the 
development  of  that  new  country, 
which  has  a very  bright  future. 

Lime-sulphur  solution  and  Bor- 
deaux mixture  are  the  two  great 
spraying  materials  with  which  the 
fruit  grower  does  battle  with  the  fungi 
and  insect  pests  of  the  orchard  and 
garden.  The  lime-sulphur  solution  is 
the  most  effective  of  all  the  materials 
yet  invented  for  controlling  scale  in- 
sects. It  is  also  coming  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a very  excellent  fungicide.  In 
the  January  number  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  there  were  some  excellent 
articles  on  the  use  of  lime-sulphur 
for  apple  scab  and  peach  rot.  It  is 
worth  your  while  to  read  those  arti- 
cles again,  and  prepare  to  try  this 
method  in  a small  way  in  your  own 
orchard  this  summer  if  you  have  these 
diseases  to  contend  with. 


Perfect  Light  for  the  Country  Home 
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No  matter  where  you 
Clear,  beautiful  light  in 

installing  tin-  Detroit  Combination  Gas  Machine  'fh,, 
system  of  lighting  i*  cheaper  than  any  other  form  of 
flight  for  country  home,  and  give*  perfect 
L results.  A gas  plant  complete  In  wself 
right  In  your  own  home.  Perfectly  safe, 
s fuel  is  stored  outside  of  the  house— 
•xarnined  and  tested  by  the  Under- 
writers’ Laboratories  and  listed  by 
the  Consulting  Engineers  of  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers. The  gas  is  in  all  re- 
spects equal  to  city  coal 
gas,  and  is  ready  for  use  at 
any  time  without  generating, 
for  illuminating  or  cooking 
purposes. 

Costs  less  than  1-4  cent  per 
hour  per  burner.  The  best 
light  for  residences,  schools, 
churches,  factories,  etc.  The 
days  of  kerosene  lamps  are 
over.  Why  not  find  out  about 
this  light  at  once?  Write  today 
for  our  free  72-page  book, 
“Light  for  Evening  Hours.” 

Detroit  Heating  & 
Lighting  Co. 

S 378  Wight  St. 

I Detroit  - Michigan 

■ISIf* 


Ever-Blooming 

ROSES  FREE! 

This  grand  offer  will  certainly  appeal  to  every 
lover  of  beautiful  flowers  and  bright,  cheerful 
surroundings.  These  Roses  are  the  Wealthiest 
monthly  bloomers,  possessing  all  the  good  qual- 
ities of  brilliant  color,  delightful  perfume  and 
vigorous.growth.  Guaranteed  to  bloom  this  year 
The  Philadelphia. — The  most  magnificent  hardy  crim- 
son  Rose  in  existence. 

Clothilde  Soupert.— This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
white  varieties  ever  introduced. 

Yellow  Maman  Cochet. — The  best  hardy  ever-blooming 
yellow  Rose  in  existence. 

Bridesmaid.— (Pink.)  Hardy,  vigorous  and  a constant 
profuse  bloomer. 

Meteor.— This  is  the  best  dark  red  Rose  ever  produced 
—a  hardy,  bushy  vigorous  grower, 
fl  HI*  flf  for*  Sen(I  25c  for  a years  subscription  to  Farm 
UUI  Ul  I Cl  i News,  the  finest  little  farm  paper  publish- 
ed, and  we  will  mail  you  this  grand  collection  of  5 Roses. 
To  prevent  freezing  all  orders  will  be  held  until  plant- 
ing time.  Send  your  order  today  to  insure  getting  the 
finest  collection  of  plants. 

FARM  NEWS,  15  Factory  Street,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


When  writing  to  advertisers  always  men- 
tion The  Fruit-Grower. 


WE  GIVE 


this  33-piece  dinner  set 
on  a more  liberal  plan 
than  anybody.  We  don't 
ask  you  to  collect  $6.00  or  $5.00  or  $4.00  to 
make  it  yours.  We  don’t  ask  you  to  worry  your 
neighbors  to  death  to  pay  you  25  cents  for  a 
chromo  they  don't  want.  We  don't  ask  you  to 
do  anything  that  many  other  firms  proposing  to 
give  away  dishes  ever  asked.  Our  plan  is  brand 
new,  and  will  delight  your  friends  just  as  much 
as  it  does  you.  Any  child  can  get  this  beau- 
tiful dinner  set  free  by  our  plan.  Anybody  can 
do  the  small  favor  we  ask  in  little  or  no  time, 
and  the  extra  presents  which  we  give  you  for 
your  kindness  make  the  gift  of  a big  dinner  set 
seem  all  the  more  marvelous.  And  such  a dinner 
setl  Every  piece  decorated  with  natural  color 
red  roses  and  lasting  gold  borders,  the  very  latest 
style.  Every  piece  full  dinner  size,  and  the 
prettiest  possible  shape.  Not  only  is  our  plan 
the  most  liberal;  our  dishes  are  the  most  beauti- 
ful. You  positively  cannot  be  disappointed.  We 
have  given  hundreds  of  sets  to  delighted  friends. 
Do  you  want  one? 

Here  is  a big  sur- 
urise  for  you — 115 
needles  in  an  attractive  case  free  to  you ' by 
mail  as  soon  as  we  hear  from  you.  These  are 
the  best  German  Needles,  with  sharp  points  and 
wide  eyes,  and  all  sizes  from  the  smallest  cam- 
bric needle  to  the  largest  bodkin  and  darners.  Just  as  soon  as  we  receive  a letter  from  you  say- 
ing you  want  to  know  the  details  of  our  free  dish  plan  we  will  send  these  115  needles  right  out 
to  you  and  with  them  a surprise  that  is  a surprise.  When  we  write  to  you  we  will  ask  as  a 
favor  that  you  collect  $1.00  in  a way  that  will  be  a favor  to  everybody  lucky  enough  to  be  In- 
cluded in  this  plan,  and  for  this  little  favor  we  will  give  you  an  extra  present  that  is  a beauty. 
Just  say  "Send  me  the  115  Needles  and  details  of  your  free  dish  plan,"  and  enclose  4 cents  In 
stamps  in  your  letter  to  pay  expense  of  mailing  the  needles.  If  you  don’t  send  the  4 cents,  we 
will  think  you  are  not  in  earnest.  Write  to-day,  and  don't  forget  the  4 cents  in  stamps.  Address 
your  letter  to  B.  K.  RANKIN,  President,  105  G.  P,  Bldg.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


32-PIECE  SET 


1 15  NEEDLES  FREE 


EASTER  CARDS  ; YOU 

EXQUISITE— APPROPRIATE— TIMELY 

Everyone  who  has  even  a little  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness,  desires  to  send  forth  at  the  Eastertide  the  mes- 
sage of  Christian  love,  charity  and  best  wishes.  It  is  the  one 
time  of  year  that  you  should  send  beautiful  cards  to  your 
frieuds.  No  other  present  is  expected,  no  other  desired,  and 
the  beautiful  Cards  we  offer,  all  symbolic  of  the  joyous  Eas- 
ter season,  are  just  the  thing.  The  Cards  are  all  new  and 
up-to-date  and  will  be  offered  by  us  alone.  They  are  litho- 
graphed in  teu  or  more  colors  on  the  heaviest  Post  Card 
stock  made,  which  makes  it  possible  to  send  your  friends 
a Card  of  unusual  beauty  and  design,  different  from  any 
other.and  one  which  will  reach  them  in  just  as  good  con- 
dition as  when  mailed. 

The  exclusive  features,  the  great  variety  of  designs,  the  richness  of 
color  quality  of  printing,  heavy  card  stock,  deep  embossing  and  the  care 
and  pains  taken  in  the  whole  intricate  lithographing  process,  make 
them  totally  unlike,  infinitely  superior  to,  and  more  beautiful  than  any  here 
tofore  offered.  They  represent  tl-ie  highest  perfection  o f the  lithographer  s 
art  ever  attempted  on  Post  Cards  in  America. 

HERE  IS  OUR  GREAT  EASTER  CARD  OFFER. 

If  you  want  10  of  these  Easter  Post  Cards,  simply  send  6 cents  for  a six 
months  trial  subscription  to  I arm  News,  and  4 cents  to  cover  part  of  ex- 
pense. or  a total  of  10  cents,  and  we  will  send  them,  postage  paid,  by  re- 
turn mail  and  tell  vou  how  to  get  50  more  just  as  beautiful,  w ithout  a single 
penny’s  expense  on  vour  part.  This  offer  is  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
introducing  Farm  News-the  greatest  little  rural  magazine  published— into 
thousands  of  new  homes  where  a good  farm  paper  will  be  appreciated. 
Quick  action  is  necessary  if  you  wish  to  avail  yourself  of  this  extraordin- 
ary and  exceptional  opportunity.  Send  today.  Address 

FARM  NEWS,  15  Factory  Street,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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Questions  and  Answers 


Pruning  Grape  Vines. 

(1)  Please  tell  me  how  and  when 
to  prune  grape  vines  and  how  to  care 
for  them  through  the  winter.  (2)  Al- 
so please  tell  me  how  to  keep  peaches 
from  winter  killing. — O.  S.  N.,  Ola, 
S.  Dak. 

We  would  recommend  to  our  sub- 
scriber that  he  apply  to  the  South  Da- 
kota Experiment  Station,  Brookings, 

S D.,  for  information  on  these  sub- 
jects. It  is  likely  that  vines  will  have 
to  be  laid  down  and  covered  with 
earth,  in  order  to  prevent  winter  kill- 
ing, and  this  will  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  system  of  training 
adopted,  and  the  extent  of  pruning — 
and  of  course  it  will  affect  the  varie- 
ties to  be  planted.  The  same  is  true 
of  peach  trees  in  that  northern  cli- 
mate. 

* 

Automatic  Gates — Spider  on  Roses. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  make  an  au- 
tomatic gate  which  will  open  as  a rig 
approaches  and  close  as  it  passes 
through?  Some  of  the  farmers  in 
Eastern  Canada  have  them,  I under- 
stand, but  I have  never  seen  them  out 
here,  and  would  like  to  have  one. 

(2)  What  shall  I do  for  red  spider 
on  my  roses? — W.  A.  W.,  Summer- 
land,  B.  C. 

There  are  a number  of  automatic 
gates  on  the  market.  One  made  by 
Adams  & Adams,  1021  North  Kansas 
Avenue,  Topeka,  Kan.,  U.  S.  A.,  is  ad- 
vertised in  The  Fruit-Grower. 

(2)  Spray  the  plants  with  strong 
soapsuds  for  red  spider. 

f 

Wooly  Aphis  in  Colorado. 

My  apple  trees  are  infested  with 
wooly  aphis,  and  I want  to  know  what 
has  been  the  most  effective  treat- 
ment of  this  insect  in  Colorado  or- 
chards.— Fruit-Grower,  Canon  City, 
Colorado. 

Answer  by  Prof.  Gillette,  Colorado 
Experiment  Station:  Tobacco  dust, 
tobacco  stems,  and  Black  Leaf 
Extract  have  all  been  used  quite 
extensively  in  Colorado  for  the 
destruction  of  the  woolly  aphis 
upon  the  roots  of  small  apple  trees 
near  the  crown.  Most  orchardists  re- 
port but  very  little  success  with  either 
the  tobacco  stems  or  dust.  However, 
where  the  tobacco  has  been  used  in 
the  proportion  of  six  to  eight  pounds 
to  a tree,  and  where  the  trees  have 
been  irrigated  right  away  after  the 
use  of  the  tobacco,  good  results  have 
usually  been  reported.  Prof.  E.  P. 
Taylor,  who  acted  as  field  entomolo- 
gist in  this  state  in  1906,  carried  on  a 
series  of  experiments  for  the  control 
of  this  insect,  using  bes' * to- 

bacco preparations,  kerosene  emulsion, 
scalecide,  and  lump  lime.  It  was 
found  that  the  oil  preparations,  more 
especially  the  kerosene  emulsion, 
were  more  successful  in  their  destruc- 
tion of  this  louse,  but  in  no  case  did 
the  application  result  in  a permanent 
cure.  By  this  I mean,  at  the  end  of 
three  or  four  months  the  lice  were 
likely  to  appear  again  about  the  crowns 
of  the  trees  and  upon  the  bases  of  the 
roots.  When  tobacco  is  used  I am  in- 
clined to  recommend  the  use  of  Black 
Leaf  Extract  in  the  proportion  of 
about  one  gallon  to  each  50  gallons 
of  water.  The  kerosene  emulsion  is 
fully  as  effectual,  but  I hardly  feel 
safe  in  recommending  its  Tree  Use,  for 
fear  that  repeated  applications  might 
result  in  injury  to  the  trees.  In  the 
application  of  any  liquid  for  the  de- 
struction of  these  lice  the  soil  should 
be  removed  from  about  the  crown, 
the  liquid  sprayed  forcibly  into  the 
basin  thus  formed,  and  the  earth 
replaced  and  wet  down  with  a spray. 
I do  not  believe  there  is  any  remedy 
that  can  be  used  against  this  louse 
that  will  give  a permanent  cure  so  far 
as  either  root  or  top  infestation  is 
concerned. 

About  Compressed  Air  Sprayers. 

Please  tell  us  about  compressed  air 
sprayers.  I see  they  are  being  adopt- 
ed in  many  places,  and  are  claimed  to 
be  very  much  superior  to  those  that 


compress  the  air  by  pump  on  the  tank. 
— VV.  P.,  Pittsfield,  111. 

Compressed  air  sprayers  have  found 
favor  with  some  persons  whose  or- 
chards are  on  steep  hillsides,  where  it 
is  important  to  reduce  the  weight  of 
the  load  of  the  sprayer  to  the  mini- 
mum. These  sprayers  have  two  tanks, 
one  to  contain  spraying  solution,  the 
other  to  hold  the  compressed  air.  A 
compressor  operated  by  an  engine  is 
located  at  the  station  where  the  spray 
mixture  is  loaded  into  the  tanks,  and 
while  one  tank  is  being  filled  with  the 
mixture,  the  other  is  being  charged 
with  compressed  air.  This  charge  of 
air  is  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to 
discharge  the  contents  of  the  other 
tank.  Personally,  we  have  never  seen 
these  sprayers  at  work,  but  know  they 
are  being  used.  We  believe  that  Mr. 
William  Miller,  Gypsum,  Ohio,  has 
such  an  outfit. 

* 

Ashes  as  Mulch  for  the  Fruit  Trees. 

A year  ago  or  more,  I read  in  The 
Fruit-Grower  where  you  spoke  highly 
of  ashes  from  anthracite  coal  as 
a mulch  for  fruit  trees,  flower 
beds,  etc.  Your  readers  here  would 
be  very  grateful  for  an  article 
on  the  best  and  most  profitable  man- 
ner of  disposing  of  ashes  of  soft  coal, 
which  is  the  only  kind  we  have  here. 

I have  used  these  ashes  to  some  ex- 
tent to  put  about  trunks  of  fruit  trees, 
although  some  of  my  neighbors  tell 
me  my  trees  will  be  injured. 

(2)  I did  not  know  until  last  sum- 
mer that  rabbits  will  injure  trees  dur- 
ing the  summer  season.  I had  a num- 
ber of  small  trees  from  which  every 
branch  was  cut.  I painted  the  trees 
with  a whitewash  to  which  sulphur 
has  been  added;  what  the  effect  will 
be  to  the  health  of  the  trees  I am  un- 
able to  say. 

I am  within  a little  more  than  five 
years  of  my  three  score  and  ten  years, 
but  do  not  consider  myself  too  old  to 
plant  trees,  though  I fully  realize  that 
I am  not  likely  to  eat  the  fruit  thereof. 
— E.  F.  C. 

The  authorities  say  that  coal  ashes 
have  no  value  as  a fertilizer,  except 
the  effect  upon  the  physical  character 
of  the  soil.  We  are  inclined  to  believe, 
however,  that  ashes  from  anthracite 
coal  contain  considerable  lime,  and 
that  therefore  they  tend  to  sweeten 
the  soil  very  materially.  Soft  coal 
ashes  are  often  used  as  mulch,  helping 
to  retain  moisture,  and  they  are  of 
value  for  this  purpose.  In  putting 
them  about  the  trunks  of  trees  it 
might  be  well  to  keep  them  a few 
inches  from  .the  tree,  to  guard  against 
any  possible  injury — although  we  have 
seen  them  banked  up  against  the 
trees,  with  no  harmful  results. 

(2)  The  wash  used  will  not  injure 
the  trunks  of  your  trees;  instead,  it 
will  make  them  look  as  though  they 
have  been  varnished.  We  hope  our 
subscriber  will  live  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  planting.  But  it  is  the  way  of 
the  world  that  one  reaps  where  an- 
other has  sown. 

Top-Working  Apple  Trees. 

There  are  orchards  in  Eastern  Ne- 
braska and  other  states  that  are  too 
largely  planted  to  Ben  Davis  trees. 
Not  that  the  Ben  Davis  is  not  a good 
apple  in  its  place,  and  in  the  right 
quantity,  but  there  are  many  orchards 
that  are  85  per  cent  Ben  Davis,  and 
that  is  rather  too  large  a percentage. 
Many  of  these  trees  are  ten  to  fifteen 
years  old,  and  if  they  could  be  top- 
worked  in  part,  would  it  pay?  What 
would  be  the  matter  with  changing 
one-half  to  three-fourths  of  these 
tiees  to  Grimes  Golden,  Jonathan, 
Winesap,  Rome  Beauty,  etc.?  Would 
these  be  good  varieties  to  top-work 
or  Ben  Davis  stocks?  Has  top-work- 
ing on  anything  like  a large  scale  been 
tried,  and  was  it  a success? 

(2)  Is  bottom  land  that  overflows, 
but  on  which  the  water  stands  only 
during  a freshet,  good  for  an  or- 
chard?— Subscriber,  Trenton,  Nebr. 

Ben  Davis  trees  are  excellent  for 
top-working,  and  trees  of  the  age  of 
the  ones  in  question  should  be  all  right 
for  the  work,  but  it  will  hardly  be  ad- 
visable to  try  to  work  over  the  entire 
tree  one  season.  Cut  back  part  of 
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A Little  Farm 
Well  Tilled  in 

Idaho 

under  irrigation  means  a happy  home,  a life  of  content- 
ment, with  sure  and  profitable  returns. 

A five  or  ten  acre  tract  of  this  land  will  not  only  maintain 
a family  in  generous  comfort,  but  will  lay  up  a com- 
petence for  old  age,  and  liberally  educate  the  children. 
The  delightful  climate,  clear,  pure  air  and  beauties  of 
scenery  are  advantages  you  should  not  overlook. 

In  Montana,  Washington  and  Oregon,  too, 
are  many  favored  localities  where  the  land 
is  cheap  now,  but  rising  rapidly  in  value. 

Fruit  growing,  vegetable  raising,  dairy- 
ing, stock  farming,  grain  producing — 
all  make  handsome  profits — fat  bank 
accounts — wealth.  Don’t  delay  too  long. 
Write  tonight  for  information  about  the 
state  that  interests  you  and  particulars 
of  the  very  low  one-way  fares  effective 
March  ist  to  April  15th,  with  stopover 
privilege. 


tfjl  The  Northern  Pacific 
extends  into  or  through 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
North  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington,  Ore- 
gon. New,  rich  territory 
being  opened  up  by  exten- 
sions now  building.  The 
Homeseeker’s  Chance ! 


The  Scenic  Highway  Through  the  Land  of  Fortune 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 

L.  J.  Bricker,  General  Immigration  Agent 
Dept.  Ill,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A.  M.  CLELAND,  General  Passenger  Agent,  St.  Paul 


Seeds  that  Grow! 

If  you  want  the  Best  it  is  possible  to  Grow, 
such  as  you  can  rely  upon  to  produce  the 
Choicest  Vegetables  and  Most  Beautiful 
Flowers,  you  should  try  Burpee’s  Seeds! 


WE  shall  be  pleased  to  mall 
you,  upon  application, 
Burpee’s  New  Annual  for 
1910,— long  known  as  ‘ The 
Leadiug  American  Seed  Cata- 
log.” The  first  edition  is  more 
than  four  hundred  thousand 
copies  and  yet  it  is  too  expensive 
a book  of  178  pages  to  mail  un- 
solicited except  to  our  regular 
customers.  With  elegant  col- 
ored plates  and  hundreds  of 
illustrations  from  nature  it  tells 
plain  truth  and  is  a Safe  Guide 
to  success  in  the  garden.  Do 
you  want  a copy?  If  so,  send 
your  address  to-day  to 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  & CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


This  Berry  is  a New  Arrival  from  the 
North  Slope  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains 

6,000  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  black  but  not  a Black- 
berry. For  many  centuries  the  natives  of  that  coun- 
try have  been  irmking  wine  of  it  and  only  the  recent 
invasion  by  British  troops  has  brought  this  delightful, 
luscious  fruit  to  our  civilization.  The  vine  is  a vig- 
orous grower,  making  a growth  of  from  20  to  30  feet 
In  one  year,  which  can  be  trained  on  a fence  or  arbor 
similar  to  grape  vines.  The  enormous  clusters  of  large 
sized  berries  ripen  all  summer,  making  the  Himalaya 
the  most  productive  of  any  variety  known.  They  have 
no  core  and  the  flavor  is  sweet,  of  unusual  richness, 
and  when  ripe  they  will  literally  melt  in  your  mouth. 
For  pies  and  jellies  the  Himalaya  berry  is  a perfect 
success,  being  ahead  of  any  similar  fruit.  The  severity 
of  their  native  climate  has  made  the  berries  hardy 
and  both  plant  and  fruit  will  stand  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  better  than  any  other  variety.  It  is  hard 
for  you  to  realize  what  a treat  a dish  of  these  new 
berries  would  be.  AVe  believe  they  will  be  in  great 
demand  as  soon  as  they  are  known  and  enough  grown  in  the  United  States  to  supply 
the  demand  There  has  never  been  a kick  from  parties  growing  the  Himalaya. 
But  all  praise  it  and  sav  it's  the  finest  berry  ever  introduced.  A Mr.  Minor  planted 
two  plants  in  1907;  in  1908  he  picked  $31  worth  of  berries  at  15c  per  quart;  in  1909 
he  sold  over  $54  worth  of  berries.  There  is  no  dead  wood  m the  Himalaya;  it  fruits 
from  the  old  wood  the  same  as  new  wood  every  year.  But  it  is  necessary  to  prune 
some  wood  away  each  season.  One  plant  in  one  year  will  give  from  25  to  50  young 
plants.  The  truth  is  hard  to  believe.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
BERRYDALE  EXPERIMENT  GARDENS,  Dept.  C..  R.  L B.  54.  HOLLAND,  MICH. 


e limbs  and  insert  scions  in  them, 
aving  the  other  limbs  to  carry  the 
p for  at  least  one  more  season.  All 
the  varieties  mentioned  will  do  well 
orked  on  Ben  Davis — in  fact,  the  lat- 
r variety  is  one  of  the  best  for  top- 
orking.  Mr.  Coburn,  of  Colorado, 
is  said  that  if  he  were  to  plant  an- 
:her  orchard,  he  would  set  all  Ben 
avis  trees  and  later  top-work  to  the 
jsired  varieties.  He  has  done  a lot 
: top-working  in  Colorado.  We  are 
mding  today  copy  of  February,  1909, 
sue,  with  illustrated  article  on  top- 
orking. 

(2)  We  would  not  plant  an  or- 
lard  on  such  land.  Get  higher  land 
hich  has  air  and  water  drainage. 

#• 

Mixing  Fertilizers  at  Home, 

Can  fertilizers  be  profitably  used 
> bring  fruit  trees  into  bearing  ear- 


WORLD’S  GIANTT0MAT0 

This  King  of  all  Tomatoes  is  larg- 
est  and  most  productive  ever 
offered.  Engraving  wa  s made  from 
photo  of  plant  grown  by  J.  B. 
Gilbert.  It  grew  18  feet  high  and 
produced  6 bushels  of  fruit,  very 
large,  smooth,  few  seeds,  solid  all 
through , red  in  color,  ripening  very 
early  and  continuing  all  summer. 

We  want  every  person  who  uses 
seeds  to  see  our  Seed  Book  and  test 
our  seeds  and  we  will  give  sample 
packet  this  Giant  Tomato,  also  3 
other  great  novelties  free  for  trial: 

1 pkt.  16  Dav  Radish.  Earliest 
Bound  Red  Radish  in  the  world. 

1 pkt.  Gigantic  Cabbage.  Largest 
heading  kind  known,  from  Europe. 

1 pkt.  Wonderful  Lettuce.  Earli- 
est, largest,  tender  and  crisp  any 
time.  Heads  often  8 ft.  around,  i 
For  only  6c.  postage  and  packing 
we  will  mail  these  4 sample  pkts.and 
big  1910  Seed  Book  full  of  novelties, 
Seed  Offers  and  a coupon,  good  foi 
usutiuuuu:  iiiLiYiuiiMiuiiuivoau  a 10c.  selection  from  our  Seed  Book. 
Fairvie%^Seed^armsJ3o^^^^Syracuse^N^T^ 


NEW  STRAWBERRY,  the  test  yet  introduc- 
ed. Every  berry  grower  should  try  this  su- 

Cerior  berry.  Grow  the  berries  that  pay  the 
est.  We  have  them,  & varieties.  36  years  ex- 
perience. Choice  second  crop  Seed  Potatoes. 

Seed  Com.  My  free  Plant,  Seed  and  High-bred 
Poultry  Catalog  describes  stock  fully.  

i w hail  MARION  STATION.  MD 
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Absolutely  Reliable 

Not  Like  the  Ordinary  Kind. 
CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE 

Don’t  place  your  order  until  you 
have  secured  a copy.  Our  catalogue 
differs  from  other  catalogues,  just 
as  Our  Seeds  differ  from  other 
seeds. 

Besides  being  an  invaluable  guide 
to  the  planter,  it  is  a work  of  art. 
Write  for  it. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  & CO. 

BOX  10 

33  BARCLAY  ST..  NEW  YORK 

108  Years  in  Business  in  New  York  City. 


6 good  ihings 
for  your  garden 


from  Stokes’  1910  Seed  Catalogue. 

Stokes’  Bonny  Best  Early  Tomato 

—Finest  and  most  prolific.  Pkt. 
10c;  oz.,  50c.  Stokes’  Sugar  Sweet 
Muskmelon — Flavor  that  everyone 
wants.  Pkt.,  10c;  oz.,  25c.  Stokes’ 
Hardshell  Kleekley  Sweets  Water- 
melon — Finest  watermelon  ever 
known.  Pkt..  10c;  oz.,  20c.  New 
Strawberry  Lettuce — Delicious.  In- 
terior. pink  color.  Pkt.,  10c;  oz., 
25c.  Stokes’  Standard  Sweet  Peas— 
New  orchid-flowering  type.  Pkt., 
10c;  oz.,  20c.  Stokes’  Standard 
Dwarf  Nasturtiums  — Named  varie- 
ties— prominent  colors.  Pkt..  10c; 
oz..  15c.  All  for  25  Cts. — six  10c 
packets — if  you  write  today,  enclos- 
, ing  25c  in  silver  or  stamps  and 
mention  The  Fruit-Grower.  I will 
also  send  free  my  new  catalog. 

; WALTER  P.  STOKES, 

L Dept.  30,  219  Market  St., Philadelphia^ 


Stokes  Standard  SEEDS 


FERRY'S 

To  grow  the  fin- 
I I est  flowers  and 

WAafMAr  W most  luscious 
|T  vegetables,  plant  the  best 
' seeds.  Ferry’s  Seeds  are  best 
becaus  they  never  fail  in  yield 
or  quality.  The  best  garden- 
ers and  farmers  everywhere 
know  Ferry’s  seeds  to  be  the 
highest  standard  of  quality 
yet  attained.  For  sale 
everywhere. 

FERRY’S  1910  Seed  Annual 

Free  on  request 

D.  M.  FERRY  & CO.. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


9 Large  Potatoes 
to  the  Hill 


That  Is  what  you  get  from  our 
seed.  W e have  perfected  several 
varieties  of  potatoes  that  are  un- 
equaled in  quality  and  yield. 
Our  customers  have  had  won- 
derful success  with  our  pota- 
toes, beans  and  peas— they 
are  our  specialties— b e e n 
years  developing  them  to 
their  present  state  of  perfec- 
tion. Let  us  send  you  our  1 12 
page  catalog  of  hardy,  North- 
ern-grown field,  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds.  Write  to-day. 

DARLING  & BEAHAN, 


m. 


1 I A grand  novelty  which  origlnat-l 
I nicVi  I ed  on  our  place  ai  d is  now  offer- 1 

Dllo  ed  for  the  first  time.  WTiile  not! 

tnrLi^U  large, still  it  is  a handsome  Iruit,  I 

^ of  del'c'.ous  flavor  and  wonder- 1 
O | fully  productive — over  700  fruits 

m AA/|  ^ ^ have  been  grown  on  one  plant. 

V V\L|  I \ |*  bf/v  /x  ^ cash  Pr*Ie  $10-00  will  be  paid 
I | AJ/j  to  the  person  growing thelargest 
| 1 number  of  Ruby  Nugget  Toma- 

toes on  a single  plant  this  year.  Price  is  35  cent  y pei  pacset 
of  100  seeds,  but  to  induce  you  to  give  our  Choice  Iowa 
Seeds  a trial  this  year,  we  will  send  you  a trial  packet  of 
about  25  seeds  without  charge,  together  with  a copy  of  our 
large  illustrated  seed  and  plant  catalog.  If  you  have  had 
our  catalog  this  year,  please  say  to.  Mention  this  paper. 
IOWA  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  74  DES  MOINES.  IOWA. 


GARDEN 

SEEDS 


FREE! 


FIVE  PACKETS  FOR  TRIAL 

We  have  arranged  to  give  to  each  new  customer 
absolutely  free  five  regular  sized  packets  of  our 
Superior  Guaranteed  Garden  Seed,  your  selection. 
Write  today  for  25c  certificate,  which  entitles  you  to 
these  free  packets  and  our  big  100-page  illustrated 
catalog,  so  you  may  make  your  selection  and  be- 
come acquainted  with  our  seeds.  If  you  give  our 
seeds  atrial  we  are  sure  you  will  become  one  of  our 
pleased  customers.  Write  today  for  our  big  1910  100- 
page  Illustrated  seed  catalog.  Address 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,  Box  262  Clarinda,  la. 


Her  and  to  promote  more  regular  bear 
ing;  if  so,  are  ready-mixed  fertilizers 
or  home-mixed  more  economical  to 
use? — L.  H.  W.,  Wright  County,  Mo. 

Where  young  trees  have  been  satis- 
factory growth  of  wood,  especially  i! 
manure  or  cover  crops  have  been 
plowed  under,  the  use  of  300  to  400 
pounds  of  muriate  potash  per  acre, 
broadcasted  early  in  the  spring  and 
plowed  or  disced  in,  will  balance  the 
uitrogeneous  manure  and  promote 
fruiting.  The  acid  phosphate  can  he 
had  from  any  fertilizer  agent,  and,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  advertisement 
on  another  page,  the  German  Kali 
Works  have  now  changed  their  pol- 
icy and  will  now  sell  a carload  (they 
formerly  sold  only  cargoes)  to  any 
cash  buyer.  It  is  now  possible  to  buy 
all  three  of  the  plant  foods  and  mix 
fertilizers  at  home,  by  so  doing  the  lo- 
cal requirements  of  soil  and  crop  may 
be  met,  and  a material  saving  in  cost 
can  be  made. 

at 

Vegetable  Troubles  in  Colorado. 

I have  been  in  Colorado  two  years, 
on  irrigated  land  in  the  Arkansas 
Valley,  at  about  4,000  feet  elevation. 
Last  year  the  turnips  all  went  to 
tops;  planted  about  July  25.  This  year 
potatoes  were  all  tops,  without  a sin- 
gle potato.  I have  cut  back  tops  of 
tomatoes,  and  have  a few  fruits,  about 
one-third  enough  for  the  tops.  Cab- 
bage first  set  small  heads,  then  burst 
open  and  tried  to  go  to  seed.  Part  of 
the  Japanese  radish  seeds  you  sent  me 
were  planted  June  1,  and  all  went  to 
seed,  with  radish  about  the  size  of  two 
fingers.  Of  seeds  planted  July  1, 
part  went  to  seed  in  six  weeks,  and 
the  rest  made  radishes  about  one  and 
a half  to  four  inches  long.  The  land 
is  inclined  to  be  heavy,  with  clay  sub- 
soil. It  was  heavily  manured  last 
fall.  This  soil  raised  good  crops  of 
sugar  beets  three  and  four  years  ago. 

I planted  some  strawberries  last 
spring  and  every  plant  died;  the  same 
is  true  with  currants,  gooseberries  and 
raspberries.  Old-timers  tell  me  that 
small  fruits  and  vegetable  cannot  be 
raised  here,  but  cannot  tell  me  why. 
Others  say  they  can  be  raised  but  that 
the  people  are  too  lazy.  I think  the 
hot  days  killed  currants  and  goose- 
berries, hut  I never  heard  of  straw- 
berries and  raspberries  giving  up  from 
heat.  What  is  likely  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  here? — E.  J.  W.,  Las  Animas, 
Colo. 

Answer  by  Prof.  E.  R.  Ben- 
nett, Colorado  Experiment  Station: 
“The  correspondent  seems  to  be  in 
serious  trouble.  I am  not  sure  that 
1 can  give  a definite  cause  for  all  of 
these  troubles.  In  the  first  place,  last 
season  was  particularly  unfavorable 
for  many  of  the  crops  grown  in  the 
eastern  slope  valleys  of  Colorado.  The 
weather  was  extremely  warm  for  this 
country  and  heavy  rains  were  not  in- 
frequent. This  caused  the  soil  to  be- 
come packed  and  some  of  our  best- 
growing  crops  to  make  poor  or  irreg- 
ular growth.  Cabbage,  in  particular, 
suffered  severely  from  the  extreme 
temperature.  I presume  that  the  soil 
where  your  correspondent  lives  is 
particularly  heavy,  especially  the  sub- 
soil. This  would  mean  poor  drainage 
and  a tendency  to  this  trouble  with 
the  kind  of  season  the  past  one  lias 
been.  Potatoes  do  not  make  a suc- 
cess on  the  eastern  slope  of  Colorado 
except  in  specialized  districts.  Gree- 
ley, as  you  know,  is  a noted  potato 
country,  yet  a few  miles  from  Breeley 
in  several  directions,  potatoes  do  not 
make  a success,  one  year  with  another. 
The  usual  trouble  with  the  crop  is 
caused  from  soil  fungi.  These  are  us- 
ually more  prevalent  in  the  heavy  un- 
drained soils.  Extremes  of  tempera- 
ture also  bring  out  the  trouble.  The 
disease  is  usually  characterized  by 
large  vines  and  no  potatoes.  This 
trouble  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable investigation  from  our  ex- 
periment station  and  several  bulle- 
tins have  been  written  discussing  it. 

The  only  recommendation  I can 
make  for  your  correspondent  is  to 
loosen  the  soil  by  the  addition  of  hu- 
mus or  vegetable  matter  in  the  form 
of  leguminous  crops,  manure  and 
deep  cultivation.  Possibly  tile  drain- 
ing may  help  if  the  soil  is  inclined  to 


hold  water  more  or  less  permanently. 
These  conditions  of  soil  and  climate 
arc  very  liable  to  bring  about  the 
condition  which  he  describes,  that  is, 
a tendency  on  the  part  of  plants  to 
go  to  seed  prematurely. 

I harly  think  that  the  statement  of 
some  of  his  neighbors,  that  the  peo- 
ple are  too  lazy,  is  entirely  correct. 
Colorado  growers  are  not  lazy,  at 
least,  not  many  of  them.  There  is 
too  much  ozone  in  Colorado  and  too 
many  opportunities  for  success  for 
the  energetic  man  to  tolerate  much 
laziness  in  this  country. 

at 

Asparagus  Growing. 

In  a copy  of  The  Fruit-Grower  last 
winter  there  appeared  several  articles 
on  asparagus,  and  I understand  from 
them,  that  they  recommended  grow- 
ing the  plant  on  the  level.  I sowed 
some  seed  last  spring  in  rows  three 
feet  apart.  Plants  came  up  fine  and 
made  good  growth  during  the  sum- 
mer. But  now,  all  my  neighbors  who 
understand  anything  about  asparagus 
growing,  tell  me  1 will  have  to  take 
the  young  plants  up  and  trench  them 
at  least  a foot  below  the  surface.  I 
have  covered  the  rows  with  a heavy 
coating  of  manure  for  the  winter,  and 
would  like  to  know  how  to  treat  the 
plants  in  the  spring.  Perhaps  I did 
not  understand  the  article  right,  but 
the  inference  I drew  from  it  was  that 
growers  had  discarded  the  old  way 
of  trenching.  Any  information  that 
can  be  given  me  will  be  gratefully  re- 
ceived.-— A.  E.  D., Mount  Selma,  B.  C. 

On  page  42  of  the  February  issue 
of  The  Fruit-Grower  will  be  found  an 
article  by  perhaps  the  best  asparagus 
grower  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Joseph. 
Note  his  method  of  growing  the  crop. 
It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  this 
man’s  market  demands  white  aspara- 
gus, and  therefore  he  gets  his  plants 
down  rather  deep.  Where  green  as- 
paragus is  wanted,  a different  meth- 
od can  be  practiced. 

at 

Meed  to  Cut  Wrapping  on  Apple 
Grafts. 

Does  the  wrapping  about  an  apple 
graft  need  to  be  cut  after  the  union  is 
made  and  the  tree  starts  to  groiv? — 
C.,  Arizona. 

The  material  used  in  wrapping  is 
usually  such  that  it  will  decay  when 
planted  in  the  gro,und,  and  the  growth 
of  the  graft  will  not  he  injured.  It  is 
not  necessary,  therefore,  to  cut  the 
wrapping. 

$ 

Apple  Leaf  Roller. 

The  leaf  roller  is  troubling  me  very 
much,  and  I want  to  know  how  to 
fight  it.  So  long  as  the  trees  were 
small,  I kept  them  picked  off,  but 
now  the  trees  are  too  large  for  this. 
I have  a few  pear  trees  large  enough 
to  bear  well,  but  they  do  not  bear. 
My  apple  trees  do  not  bear,  either. 
What  is  wrong?- — H.  F.,  Luacs,  Kan. 

The  insect  complained  of  is  one 
which  can  be  easily  controlled  if  trees 
are  regularly  sprayed  with  arsenites 
for  other  insects.  The  foliage  must 
be  coated  with  the  poison  before  the 
insects  roll  the  leaves  to  form  a pro- 


Money  in  ’ • 
Early  Tomatoes  jj) 

Oneof mycnfltomerBBold 
$102.36  worth  of  big,  rod  to- 


matoes from  100  plants  In  his 
back  yard.  Another  from  14  plants  In 
her  flower  garden,  eold  312  lbs.  during 
I July  and  A a (fast  for  $18.70.  It’s  sll  In 
the  knowing  how  and  In  using  the  right 
seed.  They  used  tnj  new  tomato— 

Field’s  Early  June 

Earlier  than  Earliana.aibandiomeasStone,  an 
solid  nsFonderosa,  and  a greater  yielder  than 
any  of  them.  The  greatest  new  tomato  in  25 
years.  Small  pkt.,  20c;  3 for  50c;  Vi  oz..  $1. 
(This  for  specially  selected  seed,  saved 
early.)  My  Garden  Manual  and  Seed 
Catalog  will  (five  lots  of  polntersand 
good  advice  about  pardoning  It’s 
well  worth  reading.  Get  It  and  Bee. 

Henry  Field,  Pres. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO. 

Bon  15  Shenandoah,  I*. 


ers.to  test  our  seeds,  which  will  produce  bushels  of 
Vegetables,  Fruits  and  Flowers  worth  many  dollars. 
1 pkg.  Radish,  Giant  Japan,  largest  in  world,  15  to  20  lbs 
1 pkg.  Egyptian  Wheat  Corn, grows  like  wheat  on  stlks. 
1 pkg.  Lettuce, All  Summer.good  all  times. Early  or  late. 
1 pkg.  Pop  Corn, Baby  Golden  small,6to8  ears  on  stalk. 
1 pkg.  Sweet  Corn,  North  Pole,  earliest  known. 
1 pkg.  Tomato  Peach,  grows  rapid,  looks  like  peaches. 
1 pkg.  Onion,  Giant  American,  largest  of  all  onions. 
1 pkg.  Chinese  Lantern  Plant, fruits  likeChin.  lanterns. 
1 pkg.  Giant  Raspberry -Blackberry,  large,  grows  from 
1 pkg.  Coffee  Berry,  a good  substitute  forcoffee.  [seed. 
1 pkg.  Strawberry,  Large  French,  grows  from  seed. 
I pkg.  Sweet  Peas,  85  kinds  in  gorgeous  mixture. 

These  12  Sample  Lots  growing  in  your  garden,  will 
be  your  delight  to  show  and  surprise  your  neighbors, 
ana  we  will  mail  all  12  pkgs,  in  a Coupon  Envelope 
for  6c.  postage  and  packing,  and  this  Coupon  Enve- 
lope when  emptied  will  be  accepted  as  10c.  payment 
on  anything  in  our  catalog. 

1910  Catalog  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Fruits,  Novelties,  with 
12  Colored  Plates,  mailed  free  with  all  Sample  lots. 


Wo  Buy  anti  Soil 

All  Kinds  of  the 


FIELD  AND  GRASS 


Alfalfa,  Millet,  Cane,  Clover,  Timothy,  Kaffir, 
Popcorn,  Seed  Com,  Grass  Seed,  etc 
Write  for  prices  on  any  quantity. 

J.  G.  PEPPARD 

1X01-17  W.  8th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


GARDEN  SEEDS 

ACORN  BRAND— The  Seed  to  Demand 

Specially  grown  for  Central,  Southern  and  South- 
western States,  to  produce  biggest  crops.  Partic- 
ular attention  to  market  gardeners.  Send  for  1910 
Seed  Book  giving  the  most  prolific  growers  and 
choicest  varieties.  We  also  specialize  on  Seed  Corn 
and  Alfalfa.  Our  prices  are  very  reasonable. 
ROSS  BROTHERS  SEED  HOUSE 
322  E.  Douglas  Avonuo,  Wichita,  Kansas 


.-SEEDS 

I GARDEN  AND  FIELD,  CLOVER,  TIM- 
■ OTHY,  STOCK  PEAS,  SEED  CORN,  Etc. 

Our  1910  Catalogue  Free  by  Mail. 
SCHISLER-CORNELI  SEED  CO., 

[ 813-815  N.  Fourth  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


K w"::  $12.75  1 

1-80  4 

Galvanized 

Steel  Stock  O 7(1  H 

Tanks 

K 

Direct  from  factory  to  j 
users  only. 

k ' 

Catalogs  Fbee. 

\ 

THE  OTTAWA  MFC.  CO. 

710  King  St.  .Ottawa,  Knns.  ^ 

PALMETTO  ASPARAGUS' 

.M.  Plant  an  asparagus  bed  this  spring,  or  an  acreage  for  market.  Once  planted, 
it  will  produce  the  best  of  food  for  early  spring  for  years  to  come,  always 
marketable  and  a paying  crop.  We  can  furnish  Palmetto  Asparagus  Plants  one, 
two  or  three  years  old.  They  have  been 

GROWN  BY  EXPERIENCED  MEN  WHO  KNOW  HOW  TO  GET  BEST  RESULTS 

Send  today  for  our  instructive  circular  telling  how  to  plant  and  care  for  As- 
paragus. It  gives  full  directions,  and  quotes  prices  on  plants.  Its  FREE  for  the 
asking.  Send  for  it  today,  and  be  ready  to  plant  when  spring  opens. 

R.  W.  WEAVER  COMPANY,  ROUTE  9,  WICHITA,  KANSAS 


-T"-  — T— • --! 

SAVE  MONEY  ON 

Fruit  Trees,  Strawberries 

£ 

ASPARAGUS.  RHUBARB,  SMALL  FRUITS, 
GRAPES,  ETC.  We  Employ  No  Agents,  but  make 

Our  Prices  Direct  to  You 

Send  for  our  Spring  Descriptive  Catalog.  It  gives 
brief  but  accurate  descriptions. 

Make  Home  Beautiful 

with  Shade  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses, 
Peonies,  Etc.  It  will  add  to  your  pleasure  and 
dollars  and  cents  to  the  value  of  your  property. 

EVERGREENS  add  beauty  both  winter  and 
summer.  Invaluable  as  shelter  from  winter’s  winds. 
Write  now. 

Wild  Bros.  Nursery  Co.  sarcoxie!  mo 
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Colorado  Lands  Richer 
Than  Gold  Mines 

There  are  bigger  profits  in  eastern  Colorado 
in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  land  than  almost 
anywhere  else.  Colorado’s  agricultural  prod- 
ucts are  double  the  value  of  its  mines. 

Irrigation  is  unnecessary.  By  deep  plowing 
and  continual  shallow  cultivation  the  soil  never 
dries  out  during  the  growing  season,  making 
crops  of  from  20  to  40  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre,  and  other  crops  in  proportion  on  $5  to 
$20  land. 

What  Some  Men  Have  Done: 


tective  covering,  for  after  this  has 
been  accomplished  the  insect  cannot 
be  reached  except  by  hand-picking. 

Perhaps  your  fruit  trees  are  not  old 
enough  to  bear.  If  they  do  not  bloom 
they  may  be  tardy  bearers,  and  will 
require  more  age  to  become  fruitful. 

it 

Grafting  Grape  Vines. 

I have  about  fifty  Isabella  grape 
vines  four  years  old,  which  I intend 
to  do  away  with  unless  I can  graft 
them  over  to  some  better  variety. 
Can  this  be  done?  If  so,  how? — A. 
W.,  Hillsdale,  Ore. 

The  vines  can  be  easily  grafted  by 
the  following  method,  as  given  in 
bulletin  No.  77,  Cornell  Experiment 
Station : 

“The  stock  is  cut  off  at  an  angle 
an  inch  or  two  below  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  is  then  split  downward, 
beginning  a little  above  the  center  of 
the  cut  surface.  This  downward  cut 
is  made  at  a slight  angle  to  the  grain, 
in  order  to  prevent  splitting.  In  true 
tongue  or  whip-grafting  the  scion  is 
prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
stock;  but  in  the  graft  shown  in  the 
figure,  a portion  of  the  bark  is  first 
removed,  and  from  the  lower  end  of 
this  cut  another  is  made  inward  and 
upward,  in  order  to  form  the  tongue. 
The  scion  is  not  cut  in  two  when  the 


tongue  is  made,  as  is  the  stock,  but 
it  extends  below  and  also  takes  root. 
Scion  and  stock  are  then  united,  as 
shown  in  illustration,  care  being  taken 
to  have  the  cambium  layers  in  con- 
tact on  one  side.  When  cuttings  or 
parts  of  equal  diameters  are  grafted 
by  the  tongue  graft,  the  layers  on  both 
sides  may  be  placed  together.  The 
tying  of  grafts  is  advisable  when  small 
wood  is  used,  but  large  stocks,  when 
cut  below  the  ground,  scarcely  re- 
quire this  precaution.  When  the  op- 
eration is  finished,  the  soil  is  heaped 
up,  as  in  cleft  grafting.” 

Ht 

Who  Can  Supply  Belle  de  Fontenay 
Raspberries? 

For  two  or  three  years  past  I have 
been  trying  to  get  in  touch  with 
someone  having  a stock  of  Belle  de 
Fontenay  (or  Belle  d’Orleans)  red 
raspberries.  Perhaps  some  reader  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  can  help  me  find, 
this  variety.  It  would  seem  very  sin- 
gular if  a berry  so  well  spoken  of  by 
E.  P.  Roe  and  A.  J.  Downing  in  their 
works,  having  the  quality  of  yielding 
an  autumn  crop,  should  be  wholly 
abandoned,  even  if  not  very  hardy.  I 
desire  to  try  a few  plants  of  this  va- 
riety, if  anyone  can  furnish  them. — 
Bernard  L.  Goss,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Who  can  help  this  reader  to  find 
plants  of  this  variety? 
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Spraying  Grape  Vines. 

Please  tell  me  how  to  spray  grape 
vines  to  keep  the  fruit  from  blighting 
and  falling  off  just  before  ripe,  having 
been  stung  by  some  sort  of  insect. — M. 
S.,  Pleasanton,  Kan. 

The  fruit  of  grapes  is  injured  by 
an  insect  called  grape-berry  moth,  a 
small,  whitish  worm  that  fastens  three 
or  four  berries  together  with  silken 
threads  and  devours  the  contents  of 
each.  The  adult  is  a small,  bluish, 
moth  that  deposits  its  eggs  late  in 
June  or  early  in  July.  The  very  young 
caterpillar  is  found  within  the  skin 
of  the  grape,  devouring  its  contents. 
When  it  has  finished  one  it  gnaws  its 
way  out  and  enters  a neighboring 
berry,  fastening  the  two  together  with 
silken  threads.  In  this  way  three 
or  four  berries  are  frequently  destroy- 
ed by  a single  larva,  which,  when 


fully  grown,  is  about  a quarter  of  an 
inch  long,  of  a dull  green  color  tinged 
with  red,  and  covered  with  a few  short 
hairs.  It  pupates  on  the  leaf,  first 
cutting  out  a crescent  shaped  flap 
which  it  binds  down  by  means  of  silk- 
en threads,  forming  a snug,  tight  co- 
coon. About  a fortnight  later,  in 
southern  latitudes,  the  moths  appear, 
to  lay  eggs  for  a second  brood,  which 
hibernates  in  the  pupal  state.  The 
only  remedies  as  yet  suggested  are 
those  of  gathering  and  burning  the 
fallen  leaves  in  autumn  or  early  win- 
ter, or  picking  and  burning  injured 
fruit,  being  sure  to  get  the  larva  with 
it.  Are  you  sure  an  insect  does  the 
damage?  Black  rot  and  mildew  cause 
great  loss  in  grape  vineyards,  and 
these  diseases  can  be  controlled  by 
spraying  with  Bodeaux  mixture. 
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Pecan  Growing. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  all  about 
pecan  growing,  and  the  best  places  to 
get  trees?  How  long  before  trees 
bear. — R.  G.  M.,  Fordland,  Mo. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  a 
good  bulletin  on  pecan  growing, 
which  will  be  sent  free.  It  will  be 
found  very  helpful.  We  think  several 
nurserymen  advertising  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower  can  furnish  pecan  trees.  Try 
Stark  Bros.  Nurseries  & Orchards  Co., 
Louisiana,  Mo.;  Knox  Nurseries,  Vin- 
cennes, Ind.;  Fruitland  Nurseries,  Au- 
gusta, Ga. 
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Fertilizer  Problem. 

Where  can  nitrate  of  soda  and  mu- 
riate of  potash  be  bought  in  commer- 
cial quantities?  Will  they  take  the 
place  of  a commercial  fertilizer?  How 
much  of  each  should  be  used  on 
ground  intended  for  strawberries? — E. 
E.  S.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

Write  Will.  S.  Myers,  71  Nassau 
Street,  New  York,  for  information 
about  nitrate  of  soda.  Write  to  Ger- 
man Kali  Works,  Continental  Build- 
ing, Baltimore,  Md.,  for  information 
about  potash  fertilizers,  and  where 
they  can  be  secured.  These  fertilizers 
are  both  what  are  called  “commercial 
fertilizers,”  as  distinguished  from  nat- 
ural fertilizers,  such  as  manure,  etc. 
The  quantity  to  be  recommended  per 
acre  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
character  of  the  soil.  In  writing  to 
these  concerns  tell  them  the  kind  of 
soil  you  have,  and  they  can  help  you 
in  preparing  a formula  of  fertilizers 
to  be  used.  And  in  writing  these 
firms,  as  well  as  all  other  advertisers, 
be  sure  to  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 
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Spraying  for  Codling  Moth  and  Scale. 

Is  the  arsenate  of  lead  that  is  used 
for  spraying  for  gipsy  moth  suitable 
for  spraying  or  codling  moth?  I 
have  some  trees  that  are  badly  infest- 
ed with  scale;  in  fact,  they  are  almost 
dead,  and  the  butt  is  about  the  only 
part  of  the  tree  that  is  alive.  Will  it 
be  well  to  cut  off  the  top  of  the  trees, 
and  get  a new  top? — J.  B.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Arsenate  of  lead  is  about  the  best 
insecticide  that  can  be  used  against 
codling  moth.  If  the  trees  are  as  bad- 
ly infested  with  scale  as  you  say,  we 
would  prefer  to  cut  them  out  and  burn 
them,  and  then  get  a fresh  start  with 
clean  trees. 
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Mulching  a Hillside  Orchard. 

I have  over  an  acre  of  rocky  hill- 
side facing  west  which  cannot  be  cul- 
tivated, and  I would  like  to  know  if 
there  might  be  any  profit  in  planting 
peach  or  catalpa  trees,  mulching  the 
ground  instead  of  cultivation.  Or  can 
anyone  suggest  a better  plan?  There 
is  a local  demand  for  all  kinds  of 
fruits. — J.  M.,  Hudson  Valley,  N.  Y. 

On  such  a slope  mulching  will  likely 
have  to  serve  the  purpose  of  culti- 
vation. It  is  a question,  howevers 
if  peach  trees  will  do  as  well  under 
such  treatment  as  some  other  kind  of 
fruit.  Since  the  market  is  good  for 
all  kinds  of  fruits,  why  not  plant  cher- 
ries? The  profit  in  growing  catalpa 
trees  for  timber  depends  on  the  quick 
growth  of  the  trees,  and  we  would 


One  man  raised  enough  potatoes 
on  12  acres  to  buy  160  acres.  An- 
other man  makes  affidavit  that  he 
has  not  lost  a crop  in  fifteen  years. 

Without  irrigation  one  man’s  800 
cherry  trees  brought  him  $900.  Five 
hundred  plum  trees  produced  $225. 
One  hundred  apple  trees  gave  300 
bushels,  $150;  1,400  currant  bushes, 
three  years  old,  yielded  $225. 

Hogs  reused  on  alfalfa,  fattened  on 
corn  (also  raised  on  the  same  farm), 
cost  $4  per  head  (including  first  cost 
of  parent  stock)  and  sell  at  top  prices. 


It’s  a great  dairy  and  poultry 
country. 

The  climate  of  eastern  Colorado  is 
the  healthiest  in  the  world.  It  makes 
healthy  families  and  prolific  crops. 
Good  churches,  good  schools  and 
splendid  markets  close  at  hand. 

You  would  like  to  hear  more  about 
Colorado  and  other  rapidly  develop- 
ing sections.  Send  me  your  address, 
tell  me  what  kind  of  farming  you  pre- 
fer, and  I will  tell  you  about  others 
who  have  quit  paying  rent  and  now 
are  living  in  healthy,  happy  homes  of 
their  own.  Write  to-day. 


Low  rate  Success  Seekers’  Excursions  first  and  third 
Tuesdays  of  each  month. 

L.  M.  ALLEN,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
206  La  Salle  Station,  Chicago 


16,000,000  of 

Strawberry  Plants 

Grown  on  new  land,  guaranteed  free  of  dis- 
ease and  true  to  name.  Owing  to  the  severe 
drouth  the  past  summer  good  plants  are  scarce. 
But  our  plants  are  as  fine  as  anyone  could 
wish  for.  We  pack  them  in  the  best  package, 
and  guarantee  them  to  arrive  in  first-class 
condition.  Send  me  list  of  your  wants.  I will 
make  price  delivered  at  your  nearest  express 
office.  Don’t  Delay — Write  Today! 

Varieties: 

4,000,000  Klondike  3,000,000  Aroma 

0,000,000  Lady  Thompson  3,000,000  Gandy 

Other  varieties.  Send  for  our  new  catalog. 

H.  LIGHTF00T,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


HARDY  VARIETIES  OP 


Fruit  and  Shade  Trees,  Small  Fruits 

FOREST  TREE  SEEDLINGS,  ORNAMENTAL  STOCK,  Choice  Collection  of 
HARDY  ROSES,  SHRUBS,  ETC. 

Landscape  work  a specialty;  Plans  Free.  We  can  supply  your  every  need. 
Beautiful  illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  on  request.  Send  list  of  your  wants  and 
we  will  quote  lowest  prices.  Local  agents  wanted.  Splendid  opportunity  offered 
agents  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Fremont  Nurseries,  Fremont,  Neb. 


B.  E.  FIELDS  & SON,  Props. 
Established  18GB 


The  One 
Great  Farm  Paper 

Twice  a Month,  Twenty  .four  Copies  a year 
FARM  and  HOME  is  just  what  its  name  indicates — 
a spicy,  practical,  up-to-date  magazine.  It  covers  every- 
thing that  pertains  tc  the  farm,  big  or  little,  in  country  or 
village.  It  smacks  so  of  the  soil  that  town  and  city  folks  like 
to  read  it.  It  gets  right  down  to  business,  is  full  of  snap  and 
go.  Herbert  Myrick  is  the  editor-in-chief,  assisted  by  capable 
editors  in  each  department  and  a splendid  list  of  contributors — men 
and  women  who  know  how,  who  tell  bow  in  few  words.  Pure, 
bright,  clean,  reliable  all  the  way  through.  Profusely  illustrated, 
popular  in  both  country  and  town.  50  CENTS  A YEAR. 


Get  Two  Papers  tor  $1.25 

This  is  a genuine  bargain  which  you  cannot  afford  to  pass  by.  Take  advantage  of  the  exceptional 
opportunity  NOW — send  us  $1 .25  by  return  mail  and  we  will  enter  your  subscription  promptly 
to  Farm  and  Home  and  also  The  Fruit  Grower  for  a full  year.  If  you  are  already  a r ^ 

subscriber  to  either  of  these  papers  we  will  extend  your  subscription  accordingly.  * 

We  cannot  send  thesz  papers  to  different  addresses;  both  must  go  to  the  one  address. 

THE  FRUIT  GROWER  $1.00 


FARM  and  HOME  50  Cents 


Send  in  your  order  NOW,  while  you  see  this — don't  over- 
look this  exceptional  MONEY-SAVING  opportunity. 
We’ll  give  you  your  money  back  if  you  don’t  like 
Farm  and  Home.  We  guarantee  that  you’ll 
satisfied.  Remember, 

Both  One  Year  for  Only  O' 
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RAPEVINE1 


I.nrgestock.  Best  varieties.  Best  grade. 
Guaranteed  true.  We  invite  correspond- 
ence from  parlies  intending  to  plant  in 
large  quantities. 

Special  Oiler. 

We  will  send,  postpaid,  10  strong,  hardy 
two-year-old  GRAPEVINES — best  varie- 
ties, red,  white  and  black — for  $1.00. 
Catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  COMPANY 

Crapo  Vino  Spoclalists 
353  CENTRAL  AVE.t  FREDONIA,  N.  T. 

Established  43  yra. 


SWEET  CORN 

Do  not  let  this  season  pass  without 
giving  Ordway’s  Golden  Sweet  Corn  a 
trial.  It  is  a wonderful  variety,  because 
it  is  early,  tender,  juicy  and  sweet. 

Ordway’s  Golden 

There  is  no  corn  that  can  compare 
with  it.  Carefully  selected  seed  sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  price:  Trial  packet, 

10c:  half  pint,  18c;  pint,  30c;  quart,  55c. 
Send  for  circular.  Address 

O.P.ORDWAY 

Saxonville  Massachusetts 


ONE  YEAR  CHERRY  TREES 

are  ideal  for  the  planter.  Our  trees  have 
made  an  extra  good  growth  this  season, 
and  are  as  large  as  many  two-year  we 
have  seen.  The  one-year  is  much  the 
better  tree  to  plant,  because  you  will  get 
more  of  them  to  live.  They  are  young 
and  thrifty  and  the  shock  of  transplant- 
ing is  not  so  great  as  it  is  to  an  older 
tree.  We  are  making  a specialty  of 
growing  cherry  and  can  furnish  you  the 
best  on  the  market.  Send  for  our  cherry 
circular  and  ask  for  prices.  Some  cherry 
orchards  netted  over  $1,000  per  acre  last 
summer.  Do  not  delay  any  longer,  but 
get  in  line  for  some  such  profits. 

Hardy  grafted  Pecans  all  sold  that  we 
had  to  offer  this  year. 

H.  M.  SIMPSON  & SONS, 
VINCENNES,  - - - INDIANA. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

My  new  seedling,  the  Mountain  View,  and 
all  the  leading  varieties. 

I.OUIS  HUBACH,  R.  R.  2,  JUDSONIA,  ARK. 

Strawberry  Plants 

Headquarters  for  Aroma,  Gandy, 
Klondike,  Lady  Thompson, 
Warfield,  etc. 

I have  millions  of  nice  young 
plants  from  new  beds.  Free 
catalog. 

JOHN  LIGHTFOOT, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  2 Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Kill  Bugs  in  Ground 

APTERITE  will  do  this — its  cheap — easy  to 
use — kills  Aphids,  Maggots,  Cutworms, 
Wireworms,  etc.  Write  for  our  32-page 
Booklet  “C” — contains  numerous  letters 
from  American  users — its  free.  A post  card 
brings  it. 

Willm.  Cooper  & Nephews 

64  W.  Illinois  Street.  Chicago. 


S REITER 

BOLSTER  SPRING 


See  that  Hanger 

With  The  REITER  BOLSTER  SPRING 
on  the  American  Farm  Wagon 

you  can  haul  or  carry  any  and  every- 
thing equal  to  any  spring  wagon  and  at 
one-half  the  cost. 

W.  C.  REITER,  - WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


EXCELSIOR 

Patented  LIGHT  RUNNING 

Hand  CULTIVATOR 

Runs  50  per  cent  easier  and  works 
100  per  cent  better  than  any  other 
hand  cultivator.  Has  new  design 
reversible  hoes  with  patented  adjust- 
ment for  depth  and  angle.  Skims 
ground  or  cuts  deep,  wide,  narrow, 

Sointed  or  round.  Does  close  work, 
and  weeding  required  between 
plants  only.  Big  labor  saver.  Special 
tools  for  onions.  Built  of  steel  and 
malleable  iron.  Guaranteed  to  last 
indefinitely.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied 

BIG  CATALOG  FREE 

which  describes  complete  line  of 
single  and  double-wheelCultivators, 
Excelsior  Seeders, Bone-cutters, etc. 
Write  to-day 

Excelsior  Garden  Tool  Co. 
1200  Cherry  St..  Erie,  Pa. 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 


rather  plant  these  trees  in  some  place 
where  they  could  be  cultivated,  and 
thus  get  the  trees  to  profitable  size  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

% 

Spraying  With  Copper  Sulphate 
Solution. 

In  spraying  for  apple  scab  in  the 
spring  with  copper  sulphate  before 
the  buds  open,  is  it  necessary  to  use 
lime  with  the  copper  sulphate?  Which 
is  most  effective  , copper  sulphate, 
lime  and  water  or  simply  copper  sul- 
phate and  water? — R.  C.  D.,  Arkansas 
City,  Kansas. 

The  plain  solution  of  copper  sul- 
phate and  water  can  only  be  used  be- 
fore leaf  buds  unfold;  if  the  leaves 
have  opened,  then  lime  must  be  added, 
making  Bordeaux  mixture.  If  one  is 
to  spray  before  growth  starts,  we 
would  prefer  to  use  copper  sulphate 
water;  it  is  cheaper,  more  convenient 
to  handle  and  more  easily  made. 

it 

Comparative  Value  of  Pear  and 
Apple  Orchards. 

I would  like  to  see  discussed  in  The 
Fruit-Grower  the  comparative  value 
of  pear  and  apple  orchards  at  the 
present  time;  also  the  probable  com- 
parative future  value.  I feel  sure  that 
such  a discussion  by  men  of  recog- 
nized authority  in  the  fruit  business 
would  be  of  great  value  to  the  fruit- 
growers of  New  Mexico,  at  least. 
Here  we  have  no  pear  blight  to  con- 
tend with,  and  since  there  are  such 
great  acreages  now  being  planted  to 
apples,  it  is  a question  with  many  of 
us  whether  the  pear  or  apple  is  the 
better  present  and  future  proposition. 

- — W.  P.  A.,  Roswell,  N.  M. 

This  subscriber  brings  us  an  import- 
ant question,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  Fruit-Grower  readers.  We 
will,  say  that  if  anyone  can  be  assured 
that  his  trees  in  any  section  will  be 
free  from  blight,  then  pears  offer 
greater  possibilities  than  apple  cul- 
ture, for  the  reason  that  blight  is  the 
great  enemy  of  pear  culture,  and  it 
serves  to  prevent  over-production.  But 
the  subscriber  will  probably  be  disap- 
pointed if  he  thinks  his  section  will 
remain  immune  from  blight.  The 
disease  is  almost  sure  to  enter,  and 
then  pear-growing  will  be  as  hazard- 
ous as  it  is  in  most  places  today.  Be- 
cause of  blight,  therefore,  the  average 
man  will  not  succeed  in  growing 
pears.  The  man  who  will  fight  the 
disease  will  probably  make  big  money, 
and  many  growers  are  doing  so  to- 
day— but  the  average  man  will  not  be 
vigilant  enough,  and  for  him  apple 
growing  promises  better  returns,  now 
and  in  future.  That’s  our  opinion. 
What  do  others  say? 

Information  About  Clyman  Plum. 

Noticing  the  inquiry  of  a subscriber 
living  at  Mesilla,  N.  M.,  regarding 
the  Clyman  plum,  will  say  I have 
known  this  plum  ever  since  its  intro- 
duction, about  twenty-three  years  ago; 
in  fact,  the  writer  cut  the  first  buds 
ever  inserted  in  nursery  and  shipped 
the  first  trees.  The  Clyman  origi- 
natd  in  Napa  county.  Cal.,  from  a seed 
of  Peach  plum,  which  it  somewhat 
resembles,  but  the  Clyman  is  very 
much  earlier — in  fact,  it  is  the  best 
plum  of  its  season  that  I know.  Many 
of  the  European  plums  succeed  in 
New  Mexico,  and  I believe  the  Cly- 
man could  safely  be  planted  there. — 
M.  J.  Crow,  California. 

i 't 

Pruning  a Young  Apple  Orchard. 

I have  fifteen  acres  of  apple  trees 
planted  last  spring;  one-year-old  trees 
were  set,  and  they  have  made  a won- 
derful growth.  I topped  the  trees  all 
at  twenty  inches  at  planting  time. 
Now,  what  pruning  should  these  trees 
have  this  spring? — J.  C.  B.,  Idaho. 

The  pruning  of  trees  is  too  long  a 
story  to  be  told  in  a few  words. 
Would  recommend  that  you  write 
Idaho  Experiment  Station,  Moscow, 
Idaho,  and  Colorado  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Ft.  Collins,  Colo.,  for  bulletins 
on  this  subject.  It  may  be  said  in 
general,  that  the  scaffold  limbs  for 
the  trees  should  now  be  selected; 
having  cut  back  the  young  trees,  many 


shoots  have  doubtless  put  forth,  and 
one  can  select  the  ones  which  arc  to 
he  permitted  to  remain.  In  deciding 
on  additional  pruning,  one  will  have 
to  determine  what  style  of  tree  is  to 
he  preferred,  and  the  whole  subject 
of  pruning  should  be  studied,  and 
bulletins  from  the  stations  referred 
tf>  should  he  helpful. 

it 

Who  Can  Furnish  Pheasants? 

E.  B.  Sonderegger,  Altus,  Ark., 
wants  to  know  who  can  furnish  Gol- 
den or  Silver  pheasants.  Write  him 
at  address  given. 

it 

Insects  Attacking  Apple  Foliage. 

The  leaves  on  my  apple  trees  begin 
to  curl  up  in  August  and  September; 
some  of  them  fall  off  and  some  remain 
on  to  this  date.  There  is  a fine-spun 
cottony  substance  in  the  curled  leaves, 
and  some  of  them  have  a worm  with- 
in. I have  been  spraying  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  and  paris  green,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  kill  the  insects. — W. 
J.,  Clarksdale,  Mo. 

It  is  likely  that  two  insects  are  at 
work  on  your  trees.  The  cottony  in- 
sect is  likely  woolly  aphis,  and  the 
worm  may  be  the  pupa  of  leaf-crump- 
ler.  The  former  insect  would  not  be 
affected  by  either  Bordeaux  mixture 
or  paris  green;  it  belongs  to  the  class 
of  sucking  insects,  and  can  be  killed 
by  any  of  the  constant  insecticides, 
such  as  lime-sulphur,  tobacco  prepa- 
rations, kerosene  emulsion,  etc.  The 
application  of  paris  green,  however, 
should  have  controlled  the  other  in- 
sect, if  the  mixture  were  properly 
made  and  applied.  This  is  a leaf-eating 
insect  and  should  be  easily  poisoned. 

# 

Strawberry  Problems. 

(l)  We  would  not  recommend  the 
summer  mulch  for  strawberries  in 
garden  culture;  also  for  raspberries, 
roses  and  fruit  trees?  (2)  Will  two 
varieties  of  black  raspberries  mix  if 
the  rows  are  planted  side  by  side?  (3) 
Will  the  yield  of  fruit  be  better  if 
two  varieties  of  perfect-blooming 
strawberries,  such  as  Corsican  and 
Bederwood,  are  planted  together?  I 
live  in  town  and  can  have  only  a small 
plot  of  ground,  but  enjoy  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  It  gets  better  all  the  time.— 
B.  A.  P.,  LaGrange,  Mo. 

,(1)  We  would  not  recommend  the 
use  of  sawdust  as  a mulch,  unless  it 
is  well  rotted;  even  then,  cultivation 
of  the  soil  will  give  better  results. 
If  mulching  is  desired,  however,  grass 
clippings  from  the  lawn  will  make  a 
fine  mulch;  since  you  live  in  town, 
these  should  be  easily  obtainable.  (2) 
If  you  mean  will  the  fruit  of  the  rasp- 
berries show  variation  because  of  the 
mixed  planting,  then  the  answer  is 
“No.”  The  plants  of  each  kind  will 
bear  fruit  of  that  variety,  although 
these  plants  are  likely  to  mix  across 
the  row,  if  left  to  themselves.  If 
one  were  to  plant  seeds  from  the 
fruits,  then  the  seedlings  would  likely 
show  a cross  of  the  two  sorts.  But 
for  fruiting,  the  mixed  planting  will 
not  affect  the  crop,  except  perhaps 
the  yield  may  be  a little  larger  because 
of  cross-pollenization.  (3)  There  are 
those  who  hold  to  the  belief  that  even 
perfect  blooming  varieties  of  straw- 
berries will  bear  larger  crops  where 
the  blossoms  can  have  the  benefit  of 
pollen  from  other  varieties. 

it 

Spraying  Pear  Trees. 

Will  you  please  advise  me  in  regard 
to  spraying  some  old  pear  trees.  There 
are  only  about  fifty  of  them  and  so 
far  as  I know  have  never  been  sprayed 
yet  have  been  bearing  pretty  good 
crops  every  year  for  a long  time.  They 
are  Kiefers  and  have  the  blight  to 
some  extent.  Do  you  think  spraying 
just  before  they  came  out  in  the 
spring  with  lime-sulphur  and  again 
after  the  petals  fall  with  arsenate  of 
lead  added  would  increase  the  yield 
and  improve  the  quality  and  help  the 
tree  generally?  I intend  to  use  this 
plan  with  some  old  apple  trees  that 
have  never  been  sprayed  and  could 
use  it  on  the  pears  with  little  extra 
trouble. — F.  E.  H.,  Alto  Pass,  111. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  perhaps 


THE  HURST  POTATO  AND  ORCHARD  SPRAYER 

This  Machine 
Sprays  Anything 

Potatoes,  orchards,  vineyards,  truck,  etc. 
Cheap  in  price,  light,  strong  and  durable. 
High  pressure  from  big  wheel.  Pushes 
easy,  as  it  is  well-balanced.  Vapor  spray; 
prevents  blight,  scab,  rot  and  bugs. 
Doubles  your  crop.  Brass  ball-valves, 
brass  plunger,  strainer,  etc.  Guaranteed 
for  5 years. 

SHIPPED  ON  FREE  TRIAL 

Without  a-cent-in-advance.  Test  these 
sprayers  with  your  money  in  your  pocket, 

and  then  if  you  buy,  pay  us  out  of  the 
extra  profit.  Don’t  pay  the  deal- 
er’s profit,  but  order  direct  from 
us  and  get  wholesale  prices.  The 
Hurst  Horse-Power  Sprayer 
(shown  below)  is  for  large  fruit, 
grape  and  potato  growers.  “ No 
tree  too  high,  no  field  too  big  for 
this  king  of  sprayers.”  Fitz  - All 
Barrel  Sprayer  fits  any  barrel  or  tank. 
Furnished  plain,  on  barrel  or  on  wheels. 
High  pressure,  perfect  agitation,  easy  to 
operate.  Brass  ball  valves,  plunger, 
automatic  strainer,  etc.  Write  to-day 
and  tell  us  which 
machine  you  are  in- 
terested in— and  you'll 
get  our  Catalog  of  all- 
kinds-of-sprayers  ($3 
to  $100),  spraying- 
guide,  and  special 
free  sprayer  offer  for 
fi  rst  in  each  locality 
this  season.  Do  it 
now. 

H.  L<  Hurst  Mfg.  Co. 

185  North  St.,  Canton,  Ohio 


UFA  POUND 

fobHOGS 


Farmers,  don’t  sell  your 
hogs  for  5 or  6 cents  and 
let  the  Beef  Trust  sell  the 
meat  at  15  to  20  cts.  Butch- 
er your  hogs,  salt  and 
smoke  the  meat  yourself, 
sell  the  hams  and  bacon 
and  make  3 or  4 times  what  you  do  now 

. use  WRIGHT’S  SMOKE 

a liquid  made  from  hickory  wood.  Apply  with  a 
brush  and  your  meat  will  be  thoroughly  smoked, 
will  have  a most  delicious  flavor  and  will  keep  sol- 
id, sweet  and  free  from  insects  indefinitely.  A 75c 
bottle  smokes  a barrel  of  meat. 

FREE  SAMPLE  BOTTLE  also  BOOKLET 

about  Curing:  and  “The  New  Way  of  Smoking: 
Meat.”  Ask  your  druggist.  If  he  cannot  supply 
you  send  10  cts  and  names  of  five  who  smoke  meat 
and  we  will  send  them  to  you.  Be  sure  you  get 
14Wrig:ht’8  Smoke.”  Made  by 

E.  H.  WRIGHT  CO.,  Ltd., 

. 665  Broadway,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


BLACK  HAWK  $ 

Family 
Grist  Mill 

Grind  — i 
Your  Own 
Meal 

Have  a sure  supply  fresh, 
cheap.  You  can  grind  any- 
thing as  well  as  the  profes- 
sional miller  with  this  won- 
derful  mill.  Makes  finest 
_^^#^7meal  or  cracks  grain  for  poultry 
- — --  S3"-  For  meal  graham,  hominy,  rice,  coffee 
spices — cracks  grain.  Grinds  very  fast.  Weight  17  lbs. 
Price  83,  freight  paid.  Agents  Wanted.  Book  free. 

A.  H.  PATCH,  Clarksville,  Tenn. 

(Incorporated) 

Also  makes  M Black  Hawk ” Com  Shelter 


NURSERYMEN’S 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

PLATES 

An  experience  of  over  30  years  and  our 
unequaled  facilities  have  made  our 
plates  leaders.  They  are  used  by  the 
leading  nurserymen  and  agents  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  A trial  order 
will  convince  you  of  their  superiority. 
Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

M.  BRUNSWICK  & COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  - - NEW  YORK. 


WE  PAY$80  A MONTH  SALARY 

and  furnish  rig  and  all  expenses  to*lntroduce  poultry 
and  stock  powders;  new  plan;  steady  work.  Address 
BIGLER  COMPANY,  X389,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS. 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


To  Destroy  Aphis  and  Thrips 

WITHOUT  INJURY  TO  FOLIAGE 


SPRAY  WITH 

“BLACK  LEAF” 

TOBACCO  EXTRACT 

LISTEN  TO  THESE: 

ROGUE  RIVER  (OREGON)  FRUIT  GROWERS’  UNION:  “Black 
Leaf”  does  not  burn  nor  injure  the  foliage  or  the  fruit  and  will 
eradicate  the  aphis  immediately. 

DELTA  COUNTY  (COLO.)  FRUIT  GROWERS’  ASS’N:  “Black 
Leaf”  is  the  best  remedy  we  have  ever  found  for  plant  lice  on  fruit 
trees. 

PROF.  GILLETTE,  of  the  COLORADO  Exp.  Station:  We  have 

found  “Black  Leaf”  very  satisfactory  indeed. 

HOOD  RIVER  (OREGON)  APPLE  GROWERS’  UNION:  We  are 
satisfied  “Black  Leaf”  is  going  to  take  the  place  of  all  other  aphis 
sprays  in  this  section. 

MR.  A.  N.  JUDD,  Watsonville,  Cal.:  For  all  plant  lice,  and  green  or 
black  aphis,  “Black  Leaf”  Tobacco  Extract  is  the  most  gratifying 
of  all  washes. 


PRICE:  I n 5-gal.  jacket  cans,  85c  per  gal.;  in  1-gal.  cans,  $1;  f.o.b. 
Louisville,  Ky.  The  usual  Western  price  is  90c  to  95c  per  gal.  in  5- 
gal.  cans,  owing  to  increased  freight. 

USUAL  DILUTION:  For  Green  and  Woolly  Aphis,  and  Black 

Peach  Aphis,  1 gal.  “Black  Leaf”  in  65  or  75  gals,  water.  For  Thrips, 
1 to  50  or  60. 

TO  SAVE  YOU  FREIGHT:  Write  us  for  name  of  agent  nearest 

you. 

The  Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Co.,  Inc.,  Kentucky 


THE  JOHNSTON  "CONTINENTAL"  DISK 
HARROWS  are  durable,  workable,  economical-indispen- 
sable. They  not  only  prepare  the  soil,  but  also  cultivate  the 
cr0ps.  They  are  labor  savers,  crop  increasers,  and  money- 
makers. No  up-to-date  farmer  should  be  without  one  or  more 
of  these  common-sense  tools-  Built  of  steel  and  malleable  iron. 
Solid  or  cut-out  disks;  22  sizes  and  styles.  Equipped  with 
Tongue  Truck  when  ordered. 

THE  JOHNSTON  LINE  OF  HARROWS 

are  backed  by  20  years  of  Harrow-making. 

Orchadists  and  vineyardists  are  realizing  more  and  more  every  year  that 
the  extension  head  harrows  are  more  practical  for  their  work  than  any 
other  tool.  The  Johnston  Orchard  Disk  Harrows  are  strong,  steady, 
durable,  simple  in  construction,  light  in  draft,  and  easy  to  operate— 
work  perfectly.  This  tool  will  positively  increase  your  fruit  crops— will 
pay  for  itself  several  times  in  a single  season  in  increased  crops. 
Made  in  four  sizes,  4 ft.  4 in.  to  5 ft.  6 in.,  16  and  18  in.  disks, 
solid  or  cut-out  disks.  ' 

JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.,  Boxi20-H  BATAVIA,  II.  Y. 


Save  Money  on  Fruit  Plants 

Healthy,  northern-grown  stock,  which 
will  produce  money-making  crops.  Straw- 
berry, Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Currant, 
Grape  Plants,  Etc. 

Read  Our  Guarantee 

Every  plant  we  ship  is  guaranteed  to  be 
first  class  and  true  to  name,  packed  to 
reach  you  in  good  growing  condition  (by 
express),  and  please  you,  or  your  money 
baek. 

You  can  make  big  money  growing  good 
berries,  but  you  cannot  expect  to  grow 
good  fruit  by  planting  and  replanting 
small,  inferior  stock. 

Our  plants  are  all  grown  on  new  ground 
(this  being  the  first  crop)  and  are  large, 
heavy  rooted  and  free  from  disease. 

We  grow  them  by  the  million  on  our 
own  ground  and  know  what  we  are  sell- 
ing. That  is  why  our  business  has  nearly 
doubled  every  year  for.  thepast  twenty- 
one  years. 

We  can  save  you  money  on  100  plants  or  a car  load.  Our  large  illus- 
trated catalogue  is  instructive  and  is  free  to  all  fruit  growers.  Write  for 
it  today. 

O.  A.  D.  BALDWIN,  (Vine  St.) 


Bridgman,  Mich. 


"Knodig”  Separator 

At  Lowest  Price  Ever  Named 

Save  $20  to  $40  on  this  famous  high  grade  Cream  Separator.  Com- 
pany has  changed  hands  and  to  sell  100  separators  in  80  days  will  quote 
an  amazingly  low  price  named  only  in  direct  letter  to  you.  Here’s 
the  greatest  opportunity  you  ever  had  to  own  a “Knodig”  at  actual 
tactory  cost.  Big  Free  Trial  goes  with  this  offer. 

You’ve  heard  of  this  great  machine;  it’s  known  everywhere— fully  guar- 
anteed — best—  most  economical  in  the  world.  Write  quick  for  special 
30-day  bargain  price  and  our  famous  book,  “Cream  Profits,”  tree. 

National  Pitless  Scale  Co.,  2101  Wyandotte  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


if  the  cankers  in  pear  and  apple  trees, 
in  which  the  blight  winters  over,  are 
coated  with  lime-sulphur,  the  spores 
of  the  disease  may  not  escape  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  and  in  this  way  the 
spread  of  the  disease  be  checked.  We 
don’t  think,  however,  that  this  has 
ever  been  worked  out.  Spraying  your 
pear  trees  with  arsenate  of  lead  should 
protect  the  fruit  from  codling  moth 
just  as  this  treatment  protects  apples. 
The  lime-sulphur  spraying  will  cer- 
tainly not  harm  the  pear  trees,  and  we 
would  give  them  a coating  while  the 
apple  trees  are  being  sprayed.  Lime- 
sulphur  seems  to  act  as  a tonic  on 
the  trees  anyway,  and  the  bark  will 
look  as  though  it  had  been  varnished. 

f 

Mulching  an  Orchard  With  Clover 

1 am  attempting  an  orchard  in  clo- 
ver sod.  My  idea  is  that  in  keeping 
the  clover  cut  frequently  so  as  to 
mulch  the  ground  it  will  preserve  the 
moisture  as  well  and  perhaps  better 
than  cultivating  the  soil.  Am  I right? 

1 keep  the  soil  immediately  around 
the  trees  loose  with  manure. — J.  E.  W., 
Sturgis,  Mich. 

If  one  is  to  have  a sod-mulch  or- 
chard, then  clover  is  perhaps  the  best 
crop  to  grow.  It  will  add  nitrogen  to 
the  soil,  and  clover  sod  will  not  get 
hard  and  tight  as  will  some  other 
crops.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if 
this  method  will  hold  the  moisture  in 
the  soil  like  cultivation,  and  the  best 
orchardists,  as  a rule,  will  recommend 
cultivation  if  the  lay  of  the  land  is 
such  that  soil  will  not  wash  badly. 
On  hillsides  the  clover  will  be  all 
right,  and  better  than  cultivation 
which  will  permit  the  soil  fertility  to 
wash  away.  Of  course,  if  the  clover 
is  grown,  the  crop  should  not  be  re- 
moved, but  cut  and  allowed  to  lie. 
Your  plan  of  using  manure  about  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  is  likely  to  put  the 
fertility  too  far  away  from  the  feed- 
ing roots.  If  the  trees  are  large,  the 
feeding  roots  will  be  found  out  in  the 
open,  and  the  manure  will  do  more 
good  if  applied  there. 

at 

Spraying  Strawberry  Plants. 

Who  has  had  practical  experience 
spraying  strawberry  plants  while  in 
bloom  or  after  fruit  has  formed?  1 
am  aware  some  plant  breeders  spray 
their  plants,  but  whether  it  will  be 
beneficial  to  fruiting  plants  is  a ques- 
tion, and  I do  not  know  whether  the 
pollen  of  the  blossoms  will  be  injured 
if  sprayed  while  in  bloom. — A.  J.  M., 
Lumberton,  N.  J. 

Only  one  thing  can  be  said  about 
spraying  strawberry  plants  while  in 
bloom:  Don’t  do  it.  No  good  can  be 
accomplished  and  much  injury  can  be 
done.  As  to  whether  it  is  advisable 
to  spray  your  strawberry  plants,  it  is 
hard  to  say,  without  knowing  your 
conditions.  You  must  know  what  you 
are  to  spray  for.  If  your  plants  are 
attacked  by  bugs  or  other  leaf-eating 
insects,  spray  them  with  paris  green 
just  after  the  young  berries  form,  and 
there  will  be  no  danger  in  eating  the 
fruit.  If  rust  or  any  other  fungus 
disease  attacks  the  plants,  then  spray 
with  Bordeaux  mixture.  .Plant  grow- 
ers usually  spray  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture to  keep  their  plants  free  from 
rust,  and  growers  should  also  spray 
if  their  plants  are  likely  to  be  at- 
tacked. Spray  ahead  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  disease,  for  the  treatment 
should  be  preventive  rather  than  rem- 
edial. 

it 

About  Early  Canteloupe. 

On  page  53  of  January  Fruit-Grow- 
re,  Mr.  Field  recommends  the  Pollock 
strain  of  canteloupe  as  an  early  melon. 
Now,  they  are  about  two  werks  later 
than  Early  Waters.  The  Pollock 
strain  are  very  solid,  sweet  and  pro- 
lific melons,  but  they  are  not  early. 
The  Rocky  Ford  Seed  Breeders’  Asso- 
ciation will  gladly  give  you  any  in- 
formation you  want  along  this  line. — 
T.  J.  Smirl,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 

it 

Wants  Shipping  Cases  for  Eggs. 

C.  Jacobson,  Crawford  Bay,  B.  C., 
Canada,  wants  to  know  the  address  of 
some  firm  which  manufactures  paste- 


board boxes  for  shipping  eggs,  and 
also  for  shipping  day-old  chicks.  Who 
can  send  this  information  to  the  in- 
quirer? 

Kentucky  and  McPike  Grapes. 

Please  give  descriptions  of  Ken- 
tucky and  McPike  grapes,  and  tell 
where  plants  can  be  secured.— T.  L.  T. 

In  the  most  excellent  book,  “Grapes 
of  New  York,”  uy  Prof.  U.  P.  Hed- 
rick and  associates  of  Geneva  Experi- 
ment Station,  Kentucky  is  described 
as  follows:  A supposed  seedling  of 
Norton,  found  by  James  Childers,  Au- 
burn, Ky.,  in  1887;  very  vigorous,  har- 
dy, healthy  and  productive,  canes  rath- 
er slender;  berries  small,  purplish 
black,  moderately  juicy,  tough,  mild, 
somewhat  insipid,  hardly  fair  in  qual- 
ity; ripens  late. 

McPike  is  describes  as  follows: 
Originated  by  H.  G.  McPike,  Alton,  111. 
Vine  vigorous  to  medium,  hardy,  pro- 
ductive to  very  productive,  fruit 
ripens  about  with  Concord  or  earlier, 
appears  to  keep  well;  clusters  variable 
in  size,  medium  to  short,  usually  not 
shouldered,  two  or  three  bunches  to 
shoot;  berries  unusually  large,  round- 
ish, purplish  black  to  black,  covered 
with  blue  bloom,  firm;  skin  of  me- 
dium thickness,  variable  in  toughness; 
flesh,  pale  green,  translucent,  very 
juicy,  rather  tender,  stringy,  vinous, 
nearly  sweet  at  skin,  to  rather  acid 
at  center,  fair  to  good  in  quality. 

We  do  not  know  where  Kentucky 
vines  can  be  bought,  but  McPike  can 
be  secured  from  E.  H.  Riehl,  Alton, 
111. 

Varieties  of  Apples  Not  to  Plant. 

I want  to  reply  to  the  query  of  a 
subscriber  in  the  January  Fruit-Grow- 
er, who  wanted  to  know  about  varie- 
ties of  apples.  Tell  him  not  to  plant 
Mammoth  Black  Twig;  I planted  a 
big  block  oRthem  thirteen  years  ago, 
and  have  no  fruit  yet.  Don’t  plant 
Missouri  Pippin;  they  are  worthless. 
Don’t  plant  any  kind  of  filler,  and 
whatever  varieties  are  planted,  set  the 
trees  thirty  feet  apart  each  way.  The 
only  varieties  that  have  paid  me  here 
in  Gentry  county,  Mo.,  are  Ben  Davis, 
Jonathan  and  Gano — I have  tried  a 
number  of  other  varieties  to  my  sor- 
row.— Frank  Jones,  Stanberry,  Mo. 

^ t 

Destroying  Worms  on  Currants. 

Please  tell  me  how  to  kill  worms 
that  have  destroyed  my  currants  and 
gooseberries  for  the  past  two  years. — 
T.  P.,  Race  Track,  Mont. 

If  the  insects  destroyed  the  foliage 
of  the  plants,  the  insect  is  the  currant 
worm,  and  it  can  be  easily  killed  by 
using  white  hellebore  powder.  Sprinkle 
the  powder  on  the  plants  while  wet 
with  dew,  using  a pepper  shaker  for 
the  purpose.  Or  you  can  use  the 
hellebore  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to 
three  gallons  of  water,  spraying  the 
plants  with  this  solution.  Make  a 

thorough  application,  for  this  insect 
is  a great  feeder.  If  the  insect  eat 
holes  into  the  berries,  pick  the  in- 
fested fruits  and  destroy;  chickens 
running  among  the  bushes  will  help  to 
hold  this  insect  in  check,  and  it  will 
also  be  well  to  rake  up  and  burn  all 
leaves  in  autumn. 

Growing  Grapes  in  Colorado. 

Which  is  cheapest  and  most  profit- 
able to  plant,  grape  roots  or  cuttings 
from  the  vines?  I want  to  plant  five 
acres.  Should  I plant  in  spring  or 
fall?  What  varieties  are  best  bearers 
and  most  profitable?  Would  it  do  to 
mulch  the  vines,  in  fact,  cover  them, 
after  trimming  in  fall  or  winter,  using 
manure  or  straw  for  this  purpose? 
How  long  before  the  vines  will  bear, 
if  cuttings  are  planted,  and  how  long 
will  it  take  them  to  reach  bearing  age 
if  one-year  vines  are  planted? — W.  W. 
D.,  Delta,  Colo. 

Answer  by  R.  S.  Herrick,  Colorado 
Experiment  Station:  In  regard  to 

the  general  way  of  propagating  the 
1 grape  will  quote  what  Prof.  O.  B. 
Whipple  says:  “Grapes  are  generally 

propagated  from  hard  wood  cuttings 
taken  in  the  fall,  stored  over  in  winter 
in  moist  sand  in  a cool  cellar,  and 


planted  out  in  the  spring.  The  cuttings 
are  taken  from  well  matured  one-year 
old  wood,  each  cutting  generally  con- 
taining two  eyes  or  nodes.  When 
such  a cutting  is  set  out  in  the  spring 


the  top  bud  is  placed  at  the  surface 
of  the  ground  with  the  rest  of  the 
cutting  buried.  New  canes  laid  on  the 
ground  and  covered  with  dirt  will 
root  readily  and  form  new  plants,  es- 
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pecially  if  the  cane  is  barkened  or 
partially  broken  or  cut  in  two  at  the 
point  where  it  is  covered.  While  the 
methods  of  propagation  are  simple, 
most  growers  will  prefer  to  let  the 
nurseryman  grow  the  plants.  One- 
year-old  plants  may  generally  he 
bought  for  less  than  five  cents.” 

With  our  dry  climate  and  soils,  fall 
planting  is  not  to  be  recommended,  as 
there  is  a great  tendency  of  the 
young  plant  to  dry  out  and  die. 

Both  the  American  and  vinifera  va- 
rieties are  successfully  grown  on  the 
western  slope.  Some  of  the  best 
American  varieties  are  Agawam,  Con- 
cord, Delaware,  Moore’s  Early,  Ni- 
agara, and  Worden.  Among  the  vin- 
ifera varieties  the  following  can  he 
grown  with  success  when  properly 
handled:  Alexandria  (Muscat  of), 

Black  Hamburg,  Flame  Tokay,  and 
Sultana,  (Thompson  Seedless).  It 
is  also  thought  by  some  that  the  Mal- 
aga might  be  worthy  of  more  thor- 
ough trial  in  Colorado.  As  a rule,  win- 
ter protection  is  given  the  vinifera  va- 
rieties by  laying  down  the  vines  and 
covering  with  enough  earth  to  hold 
them  down,  while  with  the  American 
varieties  no  winter  protection  is  given. 

Very  late  fall  watering  and  plowing, 
say  in  November,  helps  materially  in 
grape  growing,  as  well  as  in  the  grow- 
ing of  most  of  our  fruits.  The  wat- 
ering prevents,  at  least  to  a great  ex- 
tent, the  so-called  freezing  dry,  and 
November  plowing  is  needed  so  that 
the  roots  will  penerate  deeper  and 
thus  cover  a greater  feeding  area. 
Shallow  rooted  trees  and  vines  are 
found  too  often  in  some  of  our  best 
orchard  sections. 

Where  the  growing  wood  is  proper- 
ly hardened  off  there  is  generally  not 
much  danger  of  injury  being  done  by 
winter  freezing.  As  a rule,  the  tem- 
perature at  Delta  during  the  winter 
is  seldom  many  degrees  below  zero; 
this  last  winter  (1909)  and  (1910)  be- 
ing an  exception. 

Prof.  Whipple  says:  “The  vineyard 
should  be  in  full  bearing  in  its  fourth 
season.  The  second  year  early  bear- 
ing varieties  will  produce  perhaps  fif- 
ty crates  per  acre;  the  third  season 
three  hundred  crates  per  acre,  and  the 
fourth  about  one  crate  per  vine  or 
six  hundred  and  eighty  crates  per 
acre.” 

it 

Dwarf  Pear  Trees  Do  Not  Bear. 


Why  don’t  my  dwarf  Duchess  pear 
trees  bear?  They  are  six  or  seven 
years  old,  and  bloom  profusely  every 
spring  but  fail  to  set  fruit  to  amount 
to  anything.  We  have  about  thirty 
colonies  of  bees  about  200  yards  from 
the  trees,  and  we  also  have  an  orchard 
of  standard  trees  about  seventy  yards 
away,  the  latter  consisting  of  the 
following  varieties:  Bartlett,  Kieffer, 

Garber,  Clairgeau,  Seckel,  Flemish 
Beauty,  and  Wilder.  Now  why  don  t 
our  dwarf  Duchess  trees  bear? — W.  E. 
G., Grimes,  Iowa. 

That’s  too  much  for  us.  Conditions 
seem  right  for  fruit-bearing.  What 
say  members  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
family? 

it 

Is  There  a Summer  Banana  Apple? 


Ts  there  a Summer  Banana  apple? 
If  so,  who  has  it  for  sale? — N.  G.  W. 
Sulphur  Rock,  Ark. 

We  have  never  heard  of  such  a vari- 
ety, and  don’t  believe  there  is  one. 

it 

California  Beer. 

Can  anyone  tell  me  where  I can 
get  California  beer,  the  plant  to  which 
is  added  sweetened  water,  making  a 
delightful  drink.  I have  been  unable 
to  get  it  in  Seattle. — P.  D.  S.,  We- 
natchee, Wash. 

We  know  nothing  of  it;  who  does? 

it 


Questions  About  Varieties. 


(1)  Is  the  Walbridge  apple  a good 
one  to  plant  here?  Or  can  you  name 
better  sorts? 

(2)  Do  you  know  anything  about 
the  Himalaya  blackberry?  Is  it  worth 
planting? 

(3)  Where  can  I get  seeds  of  Jap- 


Personally  Conducted 
Land  seekers'  Excursions 

to  the 

Big  Horn  Basin,  Wyoming 

on  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month 

Leave  Chicago,  9:45  A.  M.;  St.  Louis  8:02  A.  M.;  Kansas  City,  10:30  A.  M.; 
Omaha,  4:10  P.  M.;  Lincoln,  6:15  P.  M. 

Low  Round  Trip  Rates  for  These  Excursions  from  Practically  All  Rail- 
road Stations  in  the  Central  States 

I will  personally  conduct  the  above  landseekers’  excursions  to  assist  prospective  settlers  in  locating  on 
Government  irrigated  homesteads,  or  getting  irrigated  land  from  the  state  under  the  Carey  Act,  or  put 
you  in  touch  with  special  bargains  for  deeded  irrigated  lands.  Long-time  payments,  no  interest  from 
the  Government,  low  rate  of  interest  where  lands  are  bought  from  irrigation  companies  or  individuals. 

RICH  IRRIGATED  LANDS.  The  richness  of  these  irrigated  lands  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  seen  the  crops  grown  in  the  Basin.  Just  think  of  $3,000.00  worth  of  potatoes  on  ten  acres, 
raised  by  C.  B.  Anderson,  near  Thermopolis;  of  $10,000.00  worth  of  sugar  beets  raised  on  115  acres  by 
J.  M.  Grant,  near  Lovell;  of  $900.00  worth  of  onions  on  less  than  an  acre,  near  Greybull;  of  twenty- 
seven  cantaloupes  on  one  vine,  near  Worland,  and  more  than  a peck  of  choice,  ripe  tomatoes  on  one 
vine;  of  126  bushels  of  oats  and  60  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre;  of  clusters  of  apples  on  five-year-old 
trees  so  thick  that  the  branches  would  break,  were  they  not  propped  up,  and  added  to  this,  the  most 
beautiful,  healthful  climate  where  you  can  drive  to  good  fishing  and  hunting  in  the  mountains  in  half 
a day. 

NEW  FOLDER  FREE.  Our  new  folder  with  large  map,  showing  the  location  of  the 
water  courses,  the  new  railroad  and  large  irrigation  projects  now  completed  and 
others  bein%  constructed,  sent  free  upon  re  quest. 

D.  Clem  Deaver,  General  Agent 
LANDSEEKERS’  INFORMATION  BUREAU 

146  Q Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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All  the  important  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Lands  in 
Colorado,  Utah  & New  Mexico 

ARE  LOCATED  ON  THE 

Denver  & Rio  Grande  R.  R. 

“SCENIC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD.” 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Shipments  (not  including  sugar  beets)  from  Rio 
Grande  territory  in  1909  season  approximated  11,500  carloads 

Special  Rates  for  the  Homeseeker  and  Settler 

Write  for  Illustrated  Pamphlets  to 

S.  K.  HOOPER,  G.  P.  & T.  A.,  Denver,  Col. 
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NEW  MEXICO 


anese  radish?  Did  it  make  good  last 
year? 

(4)  Where  can  I buy  arsenate  of 
lead  near  home?  Our  druggists  do 
not  carry  it. 

(1)  Ask  Iowa  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  for  best 
varieties  for  your  locality. 

(2)  The  Himalaya  berry  has  not 
been  generally  tested,  and  it  may  not 
he  hardy  with  you.  Try  it  cautiously 
before  planting  largely  of  it. 

(3)  The  Fruit-Grower  expects  to 
offer  seeds  of  the  Japanese  radish 
again  this  year  as  a premium  for  new 
subscribers.  It  made  good  with  many 
persons,  but  others  failed  utterly.  It 
should  not  be  planted  until  late  in  the 
season. 

(4)  Answer  the  advertisements  in 
The  Fruit-Grower  of  manufacturers 
of  arsenate  of  lead,  and  they  will  ad- 
vise you  of  their  nearest  agency. 


Sweet  Cherries  Dropping. 

I have  about  300  sweet  cherry  trees 
which  have  never  given  me  a crop. 
They  promise  well,  but  when  the 
young  cherries  get  to  be  about  the  size 
of  peas,  most  of  them  fall  off.  How 
can  I prevent  this  fruit  from  falling? 
The  authorities  at  the  Michigan  Ex- 
periment Station  say  the  blossoms 
were  not  properly  pollenized,  but  I 
cannot  believe  this  is  the  case.  If  the 
blossoms  had  dropped,  this  might 
have  caused  the  dropping,  but  when 
the  young  cherries  form  and  get  to  be 
the  size  of  peas,  it  would  seem  as 
though  the  blooms  had  been  fertilized 
all  right,  and  we  must  look  elsewhere 
for  cause  of  dropping.  1 have  sprayed 
the  trees  with  Bordeaux  mixture. — P. 
H.  L.,  Bear  Lake,  Mich. 

The  young  cherries  may  have  drop- 
ped from  having  been  frosted,  or  they 
may  have  been  stung  by  plum  curcu- 


lio,  although  cherries  which  have  been 
stung  usually  remain  on  the  tree  until 
ripe.  We  would  suggest  that  some  of 
the  fallen  fruit  be  sent  to  the  Mich- 
igan Experiment  Station  this  spring. 
We  don’t  believe  the  trouble  is  due 
to  lack  of  pollenization. 

it 

Is  Rome  Beauty  Apple  Self-Sterile? 

I see  where  someone  asks  if  Rome 
Beauty  apple  blossoms  need  cross- 
fertilization. I will  give  my  experi- 
ence, which  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
does.  Some  years  ago  I bought  a 
two-year-old  Rome  Beauty  tree  and 
planted  it  at  the  south  end  of  a row 
of  apple  trees.  The  next  year  I bought 
two  or  three  yearling  trees  and  plant- 
ed them  in  the  same  row  northward, 
near  some  blighting  pear  trees.  These 
I dug  up  after  one  year’s  growth,  on 
account  of  blight.  The  two-year-old 
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tree  did  not  blight  much,  so  I allowed 
it  to  remain.  It  has  bloomed  the  last 
three  years,  but  has  borne  no  fruit. 
This  variety  comes  into  bloom  after 
all  other  varieties  have  bloomed,  and 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  cross-  fer- 
tilization. I concluded  the  tree  would 
not  set  fruit,  and  dug  it  up.  I have 
Winesap,  Yellow  Ilorse,  Summer  Red 
and  some  other  varieties  I do  not 
know. — Henry  Daig,  Lawrenceburg, 
Tenn. 

This  experience  is  interesting.  What 
has  been  the  experience  of  others  in 
planting  Rome  Beauty?  Will  it  bear 
well  when  planted  alone?  If  not, 
what  is  the  best  variety  to  plant  with 
it?  This  is  an  important  matter,  for 
this  variety  is  being  largely  planted  in 
Southern  Ohio  and  in  parts  of  Colo- 
rado, New  Mexico,  Utah  and  Idaho. 

Questions  on  Storing  Cuttings. 

I noticed  in  The  Fruit-Grower 
sometime  ago  an  article  on  the  prop- 
agation of  plants  from  cuttings.  It 
was  stated  that  these  cuttings  should 
be  tied  in  bundles  and  placed  in  damp 
moss  or  green  sawdust  in  the  cellar 
to  callous.  I had  no  moss  or  sawdust, 
but  I made  a few  cuttings  of  spirea 
and  climbing  roses,  and  put  them  in 
the  cellar  on  the  floor,  with  moist 
earth  under  them  and  over  them.  Will 
these  cuttings  callous  as  well  as  if 
they  were  stored  in  sawdust  or  moss? 
— J.  W.  B.,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Answer  by  Prof.  Chandler,  Missouri 
Experiment  Station:  Your  cuttings  of 
spirea  and  also  of  climbing  roses 
should  live  through  in  the  cellar  as 
you  say  you  have  them,  provided  the 
cellar  is  reasonably  cold  and  the  con- 
ditions of  moisture  in  the  soil  you 
have  them  in  are  fairly  uniform.  There 
may  be  some  trouble  from  moulds. 
You  should  understand  that  if  you  do 
not  find  the  cuttings  calloused  over 
the  wounds  in  the  spring  that  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  the  cut- 
tings will  not  grow.  If  the  twig  is 
alive  when  you  take  it  out  of  storage 
in  the  spring,  it  will  very  likely  grow 
if  given  proper  conditions.  A better 
way  to  store  them  would  be.  to  put 
them  in  a ridge  of  earth  in  some  well- 
drained  place  out  of  doors  where  they 
will  keep  good  and  cold.  Such  a 
place  for  storage  is  better  than  most 
any  cellar  that  can  be  obtained. 

It 

Wants  a Good  Hedge  Plant. 

Can  you  tell  me  of  a good  hedge 
that  can  be  grown  from  seed?  I want 
a hedge  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  Can 
the  California  or  Anioor  River  privet 
be  grown  from  seed?  Will  you  also 
recommend  a good  poultry  paper  for  a 
beginner. — C.  W.  D.,  Bardwell,  Ky. 

You  can  grow  an  osage  orange 
hedge  from  seed,  if  you  like,  but  it  will 
be  better  to  plant  the  seeds  in  nursery 
rows  and  give  good  cultivation,  trans- 
planting the  seed  to  the  hedge  row 
later.  This  is  about  the  only  hedge 
which  can  be  grown  from  seed,  and 
even  in  growing  this  hedge  you  will 
likely  do  better  to  buy  seedlings  from 
a good  nursery  firm.  The  privets 
are  propagated  from  cuttings;  plants 
can  be  bought  from  a number  of 
Fruit-Grower  advertisers.  California 
privet  will  be  hardy  in  Kentucky  and 
will  make  a beautiful  hedge. 

A number  of  good  poultry  papers 
are  advertised  in  this  issue  of  The 
Fruit-Grower.  Send  for  sample  cop- 
ies and  then  subscribe  for  the  one 
which  seems  to  meet  your  needs. 

A Good  Protective  Hedge. 

I want  to  make  a hedge  around  my 
yard,  and  come  to  The  Fruit-Grower 
for  help.  Will  a California  privet  or 
Japanese  barberry  turn  stock?  And  will 
either  of  them  throw  up  sprouts?  How 
close  should  the  plants  be  set?  How 
should  they  be  pruned,  and  when? 
How  long  will  it  take  such  a hedge 
to  reach  a given  height?  As  I do  not 
need  the  hedge  at  once.  I had  thought 
of  growing  my  own  plants  from  cut- 
tings. Is  this  practicable?  If  so,  how 
shall  I proceed?  Which  of  the  two 
plants  named  will  make  the  better 
hedge?  I want  something  pretty  and 
at  the  same  time  strong  enough  to 


keep  the  stock  off  the  grass  and 
flowers. — Mrs.  O.  J.  Piggott,  Ark. 

Either  California  privet  or  Japanese 
barberry  should  turn  stock  all  right — 
the  latter  will,  for  it  has  thorns.  They 
will  not  sprout.  In  making  a hedge 
of  privet,  it  will  be  well  to  set  the 
plants  in  double  rows,  putting  the 
plants  about  eighteen  inches  apart, 
and  "breaking  joints,”  so  they  alter- 
nate. Japanese  barberry  should  be 
planted  three  feet  apart,  if  you  have 
the  time  to  wait,  for  this  will  allow 
the  plants  to  develop  better,  and  they 
will  easily  meet.  The  writer  much 
prefers  Japanese  barberry;  it  is  a 
beautiful  plant,  with  rich  foliage  and 
of  very  graceful  growth.  It  will  re- 
quire little  pruning,  and  will  make  a 
hedge  three  feet  high  which  will  turn 
stock.  It  will  make  a wider  hedge 
than  the  California  privet,  so  if  space 
is  an  object,  the  latter  will  be  better. 
The  privet  will  make  a higher  hedge, 
the  stalks  growing  very  upright;  it 
will  stand  close  pruning,  cutting  back 
the  canes  perhaps  twice  during  the 
summer.  Both  plants  are  good  grow- 
ers, and  will  make  a good  hedge  in 
about  three  years. 

Directions  for  making  cuttings  were 
given  in  November  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  Small  plants  of  either  the 
barberry  or  privet,  however,  are  not 
expensive  when  bought  from  nursery- 
men. If  this  were  our  lawn,  we  think 
we  would  plant  a Japanese  barberry 
hedge;  when  well  cared  for  it  will  be 
a thing  of  beauty,  and  at  the  same 
time  serviceable. 

(Continued  on  Page  65.) 


Fruit  Growing  in  the  Northwest. 


At  first  blush,  the  great  interest 
everywhere  taken  in  recent  years  in 
horticulture  and  particularly  in 
Northwestern  fruit  raising,  seems 
rather  strange.  A little  reflection, 
however,  shows  this  to  be  both  nat- 
ural and  logical.  Agriculture  as  a 
whole  has  within  a score  of  years  been 
placed  upon  a much  higher  plane  than 
heretofore.  To  be  successful  in  any 
branch  of  farming  nowadays  brains 
must  be  used  as  in  any  other  business. 
There  is  no  branch  of  agriculture 
more  attractive,  even  fascinating,  and 
more  profitable  than  horticulture. 
Added  to  these  specific  facts  the  more 
general  one  noted,  that  brains  are  ap- 
plied to  the  work,  as  evidenced  by  the 
splendid  products  which  are  sent  out 
from  the  Northwest  to  every  corner  of 
our  country,  and  it  will  readily  be 
seen  that  there  is  ground  for  the  in- 
tense interest  manifested  in  North- 
western fruits  and  fruit  growings. 

Other  reasons  serve  to  accentuate 
this  interest.  We  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing a fruit-eating  nation.  It  is  not  so 
very  long,  as  time  goes,  since  oranges 
were  considered  a luxury,  and  this  is 
true  much  more  recently  of  grape 
fruit.  Now  they  are  common  articles 
of  diet  in  many  a household.  Apples, 
peaches,  cherries,  pears  and  berries 
we  have  always  thought  should  be 
as  common  and  low-priced  articles  of 
food  as  bread  and  butter,  eggs  and 
milk.  In  recent  years  they  have  at 
times  almost  become  luxuries.  Al- 
though population  and  the  domestic 
demand  for  these  fruits  has  increased 
and  the  export  demand  has  continually 
augmented,  strangely  enough,  the 
production  of  these  deciduous  and  nec- 
essary fruits  has  steadily  decreased. 
The  apple  crop  for  1909 — less  than 
23,000,000  barrels — for  example,  was 
but  slightly  in  excess  of  one-third  of 
that  for  the  years  1896  and  1900,  and 
much  less  than  the  crop  for  the  year 
1905  when  the  production  reached  a 
very  low  figure. 

In  the  face  of  this  diminished  pro- 
duction, practically  from  our  eastern 
orchards,  the  increased  acreage  in  the 
West,  yearly  devoted  to  fruit,  partic- 
ularly in  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington 
and  Oregon,  and  the  rare  and  perfect 
quality  of  the  product,  has  naturally 
enough  centered  attention  in  the  hor- 
ticulture of  the  region. 

No  section  of  the  West  stands  high- 
er in  fruit  production  than  the  “In- 
land Empire,”  which  includes  Eastern 
Washington,  a part  of  Northeastern 
Oregon,  Northern  Idaho,  and  British 
Columbia.  Eastern  Washington,  how- 


A Remarkable  Picture 
for  5 minutes  of  your  time 

We  desire  to  hear  from  all  orchardists  hav- 
ing trees  of  the  genuine  Stark  Delicious  apple 
— the  number  of  trees,  their  .age  from  planting, 
and  any  other  information  the  writer  believes 
will  be  of  interest  and  help  to  us  in  bringing 
the  record  of  this  famous  variety  up-to-date. 

For  every  such  letter,  we  will  send  its  writer 
a wonderful  picture  of  a group  of  Stark  De- 
licious, reproduced  in  four  colors  from  an  oil 
painting  by  C.  P.  REAM,  the  world's  greatest 
painter  of  fruit.  The  reproduction  is  13  by  18 
inches  in  size  and  when  framed  makes  a picture 
that  will  adorn  the  wall  of  any  home. 

Sit  down  now  and  write  your  letter  now — it 
will  take  but  five  minutes  of  your  time.  You 
will  feel  more  than  repaid  when  the  picture 
reaches  you.  Address 

Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  & Orchards  Co. 

Record  Dept.,  Louisiana,  Missouri 


J^BE  SURE  TO  READ  THIS 


No  matter  what  magazines  or  papers 
you  intend  to  read  during  the  coming 
year,  you  surely  want  to  buy  them  where 
you  can  get  the  most  for  your  money. 

Read  this  offer  carefully  and  you  will 
realize  that  it  is  an  improvement  on  any 
offer  you  ever  saw. 


COUPON 

SEND  THIS  COUPON  to  me  with 
your  order  for  any  Club  Offer  adver- 
tised anywhere  and  I will  not  only 
fill  your  order  promptly  at  the  REG- 
ULAR ADVERTISED  CLUB-PRICE, 
but  will  also  include  AT  NO  ADDI- 
TIONAL COST  a full  year’s  subscrip- 
tion to  The  Prairie  Farmer 

And  Your  Choice  of  Either 
Woman’s  World  or  Home  Life 
No  matter  where  you  see  the  club 
offer,  in  a newspaper,  magazine  or 
catalog,  send  me  the  regular  Adver- 
tised Price  and  you  get  the  entire 
club  at  regular  price  and  TWO 
OTHER  MAGAZINES  a full  year 
without  extra  cost. 


Be  sure  to  tell  where  you  saw  the  Club 
Offer  and  address 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
522  W.  Monroe  St.  Chicago.  111. 


Prairie  Farmer  Pub.  Co., 

522-524  West  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Gentlemen  : 

I want  the  following  Club  of  Periodicals 
at  regular  advertised  price  with  the  under- 
standing that  you  will  also  include 

Woman’s  World  or  Home  Life  and  Prairie 
Farmer  both  a full  year  at  no  extra  cost. 

NAMES  OF  PAPERS 


I saw  this  club  advertised  in 

at  $ 

Name  

Address  

R.  F.  D.  No State. 


THE  SOUTHERN  CULTIVATOR,  One  Year 
“Ten  Acres  Enough’’ 

This  is  a combination  worth  more  than  the  money.  THE  SOUTHERN  CULTI- 
VATOR has'  been  for  68  years  the  greatest  farmer’s  paper  in  the  South. 

It  has  taught  the  sound  doctrine  of  deep  plowing,  thorough  fertilization,  diver- 
sity of  crops  and  careful  marketing.  It  has  placed  the  farmer  above  the  common 
plow  hand  and  laborer  upon  the  high  plane  of  an  intelligent,  practical,  scientific 
manufacturer,  who  coins  from  clod  and  sunshine,  rain  and  frost,  his  dollars  for  his 
comfort  and  support. 

“Ten  Acres  Enough”  25£u?hTuTnoZed 

This  book  appeared  just  after  the  war;  and  like  David  Dickson's  book,  it 
proved  to  be  40  years  ahead  of  its  time,  though  it  went  through  26  editions.  At 
least  50,000  copies  of  this  book  have  been  sold.  We  have  revised  it  and  adapted 
it  to  Southern  conditions.  It  treats  especially  of  the  farm  life,  the  garden,  and 
fruit,  berry  and  truck  crops.  A recent  edition  published  up  North,  with  cheap  paper 
and  binding,  sells'  for  $1.00.  Our  edition  is  illustrated,  on  best  paper,  and  is  sold  for 

50c  POSTPAID  Address  all  orders  to 

THE  SOUTHERN  CULTIVATOR,  Box  798,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


) $1.00 


c 
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THE  SETTLERS’ 
HAND  BOOK 


CLARENCE  E.  HACAR.  Publi.h.r 
frnub  *««'.  V 3.  L.id  Olfit*.  0..*..,  C.U. 

Howto 

Secure 

Public 

Lands 

in 

COLORADO 
WYOMING 
UTAH.  MONTANA 
NEW  MEXICO 
ARIZONA 


A COMPLETF.  GUIDE 

I©  the  U.  S.  Government  end  State  Land  Board 
LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS 
Relating  to  the  Acquiring  of 
PUBLIC  LANDS 
PRICE  $l.°° 


THIS  BOOK,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying map,  published  by 
Clarence  E.  Hagar,  former  Re- 
ceiver of  the  United  States  Land  Office, 
Denver,  Colo.,  gives  the  exact  informa- 
tion that  every  homeseeker  needs.  It  is 
strictly  up-to-date — authoritive  in  every 
detail  and  explains  fully  the  methods  of 
entering  and  proving  up  on  the  127,762,850 
acres  of  public  lands  which  are  described 
— the  location  and  land  office  given.  It 
also  has  special  departments  on  Irriga- 
tion, Dry  Land  Farming,  Dairying,  Sugar 
Beets,  Agricultural  Products  of  the  West, 
etc.  Price,  $1.00,  but  sent  free,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  one  dollar  for  one  year’s  sub- 
scription to  Ranch  and  Range.  Address 

RANCH  & RANGE,  DENVER,  COLO. 


ever,  comprises  by  far  the  largest  part 
as  nature  left  it. 

The  more  rapid  development  of  this 
now  noted  fruit  kingdom  began  in  the  I 


early  90’s.  Here  and  there,  before 
that  time,  throughout  the  Yakima  and 
Wenatchee  valleys,  down  in  the  Snake 
river  — Clearwater  country,  now 
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Nitrate  of  Soda 

Nitrate  Sold  in  Original  Bags 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 


California 321  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles 

520  Bank  San  Jose  Bldg.,  San  Jose 

Georgia 36  Bay  Street,  Hast,  Savannah 

Illinois 1204  Hartford  Building,  Chicago 

Louisiana 305  Baronne  St.,  New  Orleans 

New  York 62  Stone  Street,  New  York 

Virginia Citizens  Bank  Bldg.,  Norfolk 

Washington 603  Oriental  Block,  Seattle 

Canada 1103  Temple  Bldg.,  Toronto 

Cuba H avuna 


AddreBB  Office  Neareat  You 


Write  for  Quotations 


fl  Grow  Strawberry  Plants  ( 
With  as  Great  Care 
is  You  Buy  Them 


If  you  buy  my  plants 
you  get  good,  strong, 
healthy  ones  that  are 
grown  in  a natural 
strawberry  country 
■where  soil,  climate  and 
season  each  help  to 
make  hardy  and  pro- 
ductive plants.  You 
get  plants  true  to  name. 

Whether  you  plant  a 
dozen  or  100,000  your 
order  can  be  filled 
promptly  from  the 
stock  of  1910  plants— 

I never  grew  a finer 
200-acre  lot  of  them.  Send  for  1910 
3-color  catalog.  It  is  free,  and  1 
want  you  to  bave  a copy  of  it. 

W.  W.  THOMAS 

The  Strawberry  Plant  Man 
136  Main  Street,  Anna,  III. 


VINCENNES  NURSERIES 

VV.  C.  REED,  Prop.  Vincennes,  Ind. 

Offer  200,000 
Cherry  Trees 

For  SPRING  DELIVERY 

One  and  two-year-old.  Try  our  one- 
vear  4 to  5 feet.  None  better  grown. 
Please  submit  list  of  wants  for  prices. 
All  leading  varieties.  Address 

VINCENNES  NURSERIES 

W.  C.  Reed,  Prop.  Vincennes,  Indiana 


Trapo  From 
1 1 C C o Chanute 

BEAR  FRUIT  YOU  BET! 

That’s  why  they  all  want  them. 

Write  today  for  our  great  $10  Combina- 
tion offer. 

CHANUTE  NURSERIES 
JAMES  TRUITT  & SONS,  CHANUTE,  KAN. 

WE  GROW  PLANTS  to  PRODUCE  RESULTS 

rather  than  for  fancy  appearance.  All  of 
our  fruits  are  propagated  off  bearing  trees 
and  plants.  We  use  the  same  precaution  to 
have  ornamentals  of  the  highest  value  to  the 
purchaser.  Our  customers  seem  to  like  this 
way  of  doing  business,  as  they  stay  with  us. 
ORNAMENTALS— We  are  especially  strong-  on  these  this 
season.  We  have  these  in  all  grades  and  sizes,  ONE- 
HALF  MILLION  SEEDLINGS,  Box  Elder,  Silver  Maple, 
Catalpa,  Black  Walnut.  Red  Oak,  Persimmons,  etc.  Our 
new  catalog  will  be  out  in  Feb.  and  is  free  for  the  asking. 
HOPED  ALE  NURSERIES,  HOPEDALE,  ILL. 


Strawberry  Plants 

“We  have  got  em,"  and  they  can’t  be 
beat.  Aroma,  Gandy,  Warfield,  Dunlap  and 
a few  other  varieties.  General  line  of  fruit 
trees,  grapes,  currants,  ornamental  shrubs, 
roses,  peonies,  etc.  A post  card  will  get  our 
prices. 

ELMHURST  NURSERY  CO.,  Argentine,  Kan. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape 
and  Currant  plants.  Extra  heavy  rooted. 
High  grade,  fresh  dug  stock.  True  to  name. 
Large  descriptive  catalogue  free. 

A.  R.  WESTON  & CO., 

R.  D.  No.  11.  Bridgman,  Mich. 


A good  supply  of  all  the 
leading  STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS,  Blackberry 
and  Raspberry  Plants, 
including  the  famous 
“Plum  Farmer’’  and 
“Midwest"  Raspberries. 
Send  for  advance  an- 
nouncement of  the  great 
“R-ockhill’’  everbearing 
Strawberry. 

G.  S.  CHRISTY, 
JOHNSON,  NEBRASKA 


PLANTS ! PLANTS ! 

Remember,  I am  headquarters  for 

The  Best  Strawberry  Plants 

{ 1,500,000  of  Chipman,  2,500,000  Bubach  100  - 
| 000  Chesapeake,  25,000  Fendall,  200.000  Par- 
I’son  Beauty,  300,000  Gandy,  200,000  Superior, 
j 100,000  Stephen  Late  Champion.  Lots  of 
I other  plants.  My  catalogue  will  give  the 
' list,  also  prices.  I will  make  prices  right  on 
| large  lots.  Catalogue  free. 

D.  W.  MOSLEY,  - DOVER,  DELAWARE. 


e FT  17  T1  TJ  ~\T  Montmorency  and  Early  Hicli- 
VA  A AJLL/JYIX.  I rail'd,  2tn  3 feet.  2-vear,  20  for 
. S1.00.  KEIFFER  PEAK.  4 to  5 

i stoW,’  12  Sl.00.  DAHLIAS.  20  varieties,  all  good  ones. 

| p2‘p°  ,K  r 1 GLADIOLI.  One  mixture,  75c  per  100,  $5.00 

xooo.  C.W.  HOFFMAN  Route  13,  Dayton,  Ohio 


known  as  Lewiston-Clarkston  region, 
in  the  Walla  Walla  valley,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Spokane,  sporadic  efforts 
at  irrigation  had  been  made  and  fruits, 
vegetable,  etc.,  grown  with  success. 
With  increased  transportation  facil- 
ities and  the  steady  influx  of  settlers, 
these  attempts  became  more  preten- 
tious, sustained,  and  systematic.  As 
the  results  were  uniformly  favorable, 
irrigation  works  on  a larger  and  lar- 
ger scale  were  constructed  until  today 
not  only  private  individuals  and  cor- 
porations, hut  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment itself  is  expending  enormous 
sums  to  reclaim  the  old  volcanic 
wastes  so  wonderfully  rich  and  fertile 
and  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  raising 
fruits,  unblemished  and  perfect  in 
size  and  color. 

The  general  differences  in  altitude, 
although,  not  great,  and  the  relative 
differences  in  elevation  in  lands  im- 
mediately bordering  the  streams  and 
those  lying  back  on  the  plateaus 
above,  render  it  possible  to  cultivate 
a wide  variety  of  fruits.  More  and 
more  it  is  becoming  the  custom  to 
make  the  principal  crop  one  of  a very 
few  varieties  of  winter  apples  that 
prove  specially  adapted  to  each  lo- 
cality. Between  the  apple  trees, 
peach  or  cherry  trees  are  often  set 
as  “fillers.”  The  latter,  maturing 
more  rapidly  than  the  apple  trees,  pro- 
vide several  crops  of  luscious  fruit 
before  the  others  are  large  enough  to 
crowd  them.  When  that  time  comes, 
the  cherry  and  peach  “fillers”  are  dug 
up  and  thrown  away  and  the  orchard 
becomes  one  of  apples,  only.  The 
cherries  grown  are  almost  always  the 
Bing,  Lambert,  or  Royal  Ann,  those 
of  the  large,  sweet  kinds  that  make 
one’s  month  water  to  see  them.  Of 
peaches,  the  Crawfords,  Hale’s  Early, 
Elberta,  Triumph,  Sal  way  and  Muir 
are  varieties  that  are  much  used. 

Among  the  wide  range  of  apples 
available,  experience  thus  far  has 
shown  that  comparatively  few  kinds 
are  desirable  to  plant,  judged  from  a 
commercial  standpoint.  These  “sim- 
mer” down  to  the  Spitzenburg,  New- 
town Pippin,  Winesap,  Jonathan,  De- 
licious, Grimes  Golden,  Winter  Ba- 
nana, Rome  Beauty,  Wagener  and 
two  or  three  others  not  quite  so  gen- 
erally planted.  Some  of  these  do  bet- 
ter in  one  locality;  others  in  another. 
At  the  Spokane  National  Apple  Show 
of  1908,  a car  of  mixed  varieties  from 
Wenatchee  took  the  sweepstakes 
prize,  and  a car  of  Winesaps  from 
North  Yakima  the  second  prize.  At 
the  apple  show  for  1909,  a car  of 
Spitzenburgs  from  Oregon  won  the 
sweepstakes,  a car  of  Grimes  Golden 
from  Sunnyside  in  the  Yakima  Valley, 
the  second,  and  North  Yakima  Spitz- 
enburgs the  third  prize.  Other  varie- 
ties at  each  show  took  valuable  prizes 
in  special  classes. 

Prof.  H.  E.  Van  Deman,  the  pomo- 
logical  authority,  has  stated  that 
probably  never  before  have  such  ex- 
hibits of  grapes  and  cherries  been 
made  as  were  made  at  the  Seattle  Ex- 
position by  the  Lewiston-Clarkston 
fruit  district. 

As  evidencing  the  rapid  and  contin- 
ued growth  of  the  fruit  industry,  par- 
ticularly apples,  it  may  be  stated  that 
in  1906  and  1907,  2,000,000  fruit  trees 
were  set  out  in  Yakima  county.  In 
Chelan  county,  which  includes  the 
Wenatchee  valley,  there  were  1,000,- 
000  fruit  trees  planted  in  1907-1909. 
Walla  Walla  county  has  2500  acres 
in  orchards.  In  the  county  of  Spo- 
kane, there  were  400,000  fruit  trees 
set  out  in  1908  of  which  250,000  were 
apple  trees.  Probably  the  same  pro- 
portion holds  good  in  Chelan,  Walla 
Walla,  and  Yakima  counties. 

A natural  inquiry  in  this  connection 
is  as  to  the  danger  of  fruit  growing 
being  overdone.  Those  who  have 
been  in  close  touch  with  the  industry 
for  years  and  are  in  position  to  judge 
intelligently,  say  emphatically  that 
there  is  no  such  danger.  Prof.  John 
Craig  of  Cornell  University  recently 
said:  “I  was  in  Europe  for  about  eight 
months  not  so  long  ago  and  while 
there  was  able  to  make  observations 
relative  to  fruit  market  conditions. 
The  greatest  apple  crop  we  have  had 
during  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years 
was  that  of  1896.  The  crop  that  year 
totaled,  I think,  69,000,000  barrels  in 
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the  United  States.  The  average  apple 
crop  since  that  time  has  not  exceeded 
38,000,000  barrels  per  year.  It  is  ran- 
ly  that  we  get  a big  crop  all  over  the 
country  the  same  year. 

“Looking  at  it  merely  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  ratio  of  increase  in 
productibn,  I do  not  think  there  is 
any  cause  for  fear  whatever.  We 
should  take  into  consideration  the  ra- 
tio of  increase  in  the  consuming  pop- 
ulation.” 

This  seems  to  he  the  way  in  which 
all  the  “apple  doctors”  look  at  the 
question.  The  rapid  increase  in  pop- 
ulation and  the  increasing  exports  of 
fruits  are  looked  upon  to  counteract 
the  increasing  production. 

The  king  of  fruits  is  the  preferable 
kind  owing  to  its  hardiness,  the  long 
period  during  which  it  can  be  kept  in 
storage  without  deterioration,  its  good 
shipping  qualities,  and  the  universal 
demand  for  it  as  a general,  all  round 
fruit. 

Pears  in  localities  favorable  to  them 
are  a favorite  fruit  to  grow. 

Peaches  and  cherries,  being  more 
perishable,  are  naturally  planted  in 
much  less  numbers. 

Grapes,  particularly  the  European 
varieties,  are  easily  raised  in  most  of 
the  “Inland  Empire”  and  are  very 
remunerative. 

Berries  of  the  various  sorts,  find 
good  markets  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
Northwest,  and  in  many  of  the  mining 
camps — nothing  is  too  good  for  the 
miner  and  he  is  willing  to  pay  well 
for  what  he  eats. 

The  value  of  the  fruit  crop  of 
the  “Inland  Empire”  for  1906  was 
$14,000,000:  for  1909,  it  was  a million 
dollars  greater.  Washington  has  now 
more  than  200,000  acres  in  orchards 
the  value  of  a fruit  crop  from  which 
would  undoubtedly  equal  $100,000,000. 

What  is  said  of  the  “Inland  Empire” 
applies  with  equal  force  to  other  lo- 
calities. In  Montana,  the  Yellowstone 
Valley,  Clark’s  fork  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, Bitter  Root  Valley,  the  Flat- 
head  and  Clark’s  Fork  of  the  Columbia 
are  making  rapid  strides  in  fruit 
production.  In  the  Columbia  river 
valley,  most  of  the  “Inland  Em- 
pire,” the  White  Salmon,  Mosier, 
Hood  river,  Dalles,  Goldendale,  and 
Vancouver  districts  are  all  noted  for 
the  superior  quality  of  their  fruits. 
Most  of  these  have  world-wide  repu- 
tations for  the  perfect  character  of 
the  fruit  raised. 


'i  Get  our  FREE  Books  and  Get 
More  Profit  from  Your  Farm 


f The  Business  Farmer  doesn’t  sell  out 

> and  buy  now  lands.  He  makes  his  old  lands 
new  by  fertilizing. 

Get  our  Free  Books  which  go  into  the 
whole  subject  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  fertilizing 
and  show  how  little  it  costs  to  get  larger 
crops  and  more  profits, 

NitrateofSoda 

is  an  investment  that’s  bound  to  pay.  Thou- 
sands have  proved  it.  So  can  you. 

HAY  Nitrat*  of  Soda,  nsed  100  lbs.  to  the  aero  haa 
Increased  the  yield  of  barn-cured  Hay  1000  lbs. 
CORN —Nitrate  of  Soda,  ua-d  100  lbs  to  the  acre, 
will  increase  the  yield  of  corn  280  pounds  of  grain. 
ALP ALP A Nitrate  of  Soda  Is  also  highly  successful 
in  starting  Alfalfa  right. 

Special  directions  and  books  on  the  crops  you 
are  interested  in— free  of  charge  and  postpaid. 

Send  a post  card  for  your  book  or  books  Today 

Dr.  Wm.  S.  Myers,  Director  Nitrate  Propaganda 

John  St.  and  71  Nassau  St,,  New  York 


Paint  Without  Oil 


[Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 

A Free  Trial  Package  la  Mailed  to  Every- 
one Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a prominent  manufacturer  of 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a process  of 
making  a new  kind  of  paint  without  the  use 
of  oil.  He  calls  It  Powdrpaint.  It  comes  In  the 
form  of  a dry  powder  and  all  that  Is  required  is 
cold  water  to  make  a paint  weather  proof,  fire 
proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and 
looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as 
much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manuf’r.,  64  North 
St.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a free 
trial  package,  also  color  card  and  full  Informa- 
tion showing  you  how  you  can  save  a good  manj 
dollars.  Write  to-day. 


SPECIAL  60  DAYS  ONLY  $1.00 

To  introduce  our  large,  powerful  achromatic  Ex- 
celsior Telesoope  the  price  has  been  made  only  $ 1 .00 
for  60  days.  This  is  your  opportunity  to  get  one  of 
these  high-grade)  instruments  at  a ridiculously 
low  price.  Every  Excelsior  Telescope  la  provided 
with  a Solar  eye-piece— never  before  sold  on  tele- 
scopes costing  less  than  88  to  810.  Every  student 
needs  a telescope.  Study  the  Sun-spots,  Moon  and 
Stars.  Fascinating, instructive.  Can  be  used  as  a 
microscope  also.  Every  Farmer  needs  one  to  exam- 
ine fences  and  stock  miles  away.  Each  instrument 
provided  with  DvST  CAPS,  BRASS  BOUND  with 
Powerful  Lenses.  Each  instrument  warranted  to 
be  as  represented  or  money  refunded.  Price  now 
Only  $1 .00  each,  postage  lOo  extra.  Send  81.10  today 
and  don’t  miss  this  opportunity.  A great  bargain. 
Peeples  Wholesale  Store.  Bexl4,  Indianapolis.  Indiana 


Let  Me  Send 
you  10  of  these 


POST  CARDS  FREE 


The  illustration  gives  you  but  a mere  idea  of  the  beauty  of  these  cards.  You 
must  see  them.  They  are  FREE.  In  brilliant  natural  colors,  and  full  gold  back- 
ground. These  Gold  Cards  are  the  newest,  richest,  most  expensive  and  exquisite 
post  cards  you  have  ever  seen.  They  are  yours  for  the  asking. 

If  you  want  this  set  of  ten  beautiful  GOLD  “Beauty-Friendship”  Post  Cards, 
and  are  willing  to  do  me  a small  favor  as  soon  as  you  receive  them,  fill  out  the 
coupon  today,  These  post  cards  are  exquisitely  beautiful.  They  are  yours  for 
the  coupon  and  four  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  postage,  etc.  You  will  be  the  most 
delighted  person  in  the  world  when  you  see  them.  Whatever  you  do,  act  quickly, 
and  they  are  yours  and  fifty  more,  too. 

They  Are  Just  Out  and  the 
Newest  Thing.  Send 
the  Coupon. 

Fill  out  and  mail  the  cou- 
pon today  and  I will  give  you 
our  easy  plan  of  getting  50  or 
100  more  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful post  cards  you  ever  saw. 

Get  our  new  easy  plan  and 
act  quickly  before  some  one 
else  gets  ahead  of  you  in 
your  district. 


THE  AMERICAN  FARMER, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Dept.  121  Enclosed  please  find  two  2- 
cent  stamps  (4c).  Send  me  the  ten  beauti- 
ful GOLD  post  cards.  I promise  to  show  them 
to  five  of  my  friends.  Tell  me  how  to  get  50 
more  free. 

Name 

Address 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER.  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


A Great  Association. 

The  annual  report  of  John  F. 
Moore,  manager  of  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion (Colo.)  Fruit-Growers’  Associa- 
tion,  is  most  interesting  reading.  It 
not  only  shows  that  the  organization 
is  in  a sound,  healthy  condition,  but 
the  report  should  serve  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  every  other  organization 
which  seeks  to  market  fruit  crops. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  organi- 
zation lasted  two  days  and  was  at- 
tended by  about  600  members.  At 
this  meeting  the  work  of  the  past  sea- 
son was  discussed  and  plans  were  laid 
for  the  season  of  1910.  Incidentally, 
the  capital  stock  of  the  association 
was  doubled. 

Manager  Moore’s  report  shows  that 
prices  for  fruits  were  very  satisfactory. 
Average  prices  realized  for  different 
grades  of  fruits  were  as  follows: 


Apples. 

Jonathans,  fancy $1.96 

Jonathans,  choice  1.30 

Grimes’  Golden,  fancy  1.7  5 

Grimes'  Golden,  choice 1.21 

Ben  Davis,  fancy 1.21 

Ben  Davis,  choice 79 

Missouri  Pippins,  fancy 1.4  6 

Missouri  Pippins,  choice 91 

Winesap,  fancy 1-91 

Winesap,  choice 1.38 

Genuine  Gano,  fancy 1-41 

Other  varieties',  fancy 1.47 

Other  varieties,  choice 1.20 

Peaches. 

Elberta,  extra  76 

Elberta,  fancy  67 

Elberta,  choice  61 

Yellow  and  White,  extra 59 

Yellow  and  White,  fancy ’ .55 

Yellow  and  White,  choice 47 

Pears. 

Anjou,  fancy  4 and  5-tier 2.68 

Anjou,  6 tier  and  choice 1.45 

Kiefer,  fancy  4 and  5-tier.  . 1.67 

Kiefer,  6-tier  and  choice. 1.17 

Bartlett,  fancy  4 and  5-tier 2.09 

Bartlett,  6-tier  and  choice 1.67 

Flemish  Beauty,  fancy  4 and  5-tier....  1.63 

Flemish  Beauty,  6-tier  and  choice 3.15 

Other  varieties,  fancy  4 and  5-tier 1.40 

Other  varieties,  6-tier  and  choice 92 

Cantaloupes. 

Standard  JO 

Pony  31 

Jumbo  62 


The  total  number  of  cars  of  fruit 
shipped  by  the  association  was  1,657, 
divided  as  follows:  Apples,  933; 

peaches,  388;  pears,  182;  canteloupes, 
112;  honey,  3;  potatoes,  39. 

The  association  shipped  in,  for  its 
members,  343  cars  of  supplies,  divided 
as  follows:  Box  shooks,  fruit  pack- 

ages, etc.,  198;  nursery  stock,  4;  seeds, 
feed  and  hay,  50;  oil,  33.  We  pre- 
sume the  latter  was  oil  used  in  the 
orchard  heaters;  if  so,  this  shows  to 
what  an  extent  the  growers  are  pre- 
pared to  protect  their  crops  against 
late  frosts. 

The  following  table  shows  the 
states  to  which  the  fruits  were  ship- 
ped. Fruit-Grower  readers  will  be 
interested  in  noting  that  practically 
all  parts  of  the  country  are  represent- 
ed, and  one  car  went  to  Australia; 

Cars. 


Alabama  4 

Arizona  5 

Australia  1 

Canada  4 

California  16 

Colorado  128 

Illinois  61 

Indiana  1 

Iowa  103 

Kansas  109 

Louisiana  7 4 

Maryland  1 

Massachusetts  19 

Mexico  1 

Minnesota  HI 

Missouri  88 

Nebraska  152 

New  Mexico  1 

New  York  146 

North  Dakota 3 

Oklahoma  63 

Ohio  4 

Pennsylvania  39 

South  Dakota  52 

Tennessee  20 

Texas  388 

Utah  2 

Wisconsin  9 

Wyoming  13 


1,618 

The  total  amount  paid  out  to  grow- 
ers by  the  association  during  the  year 
was  $1,070,486.18,  and  the  total 
amount  of  business  done  was  $1,538,- 
673.32.  Fruit  unsold  at  time  this  re- 
port was  made  out,  will  bring  the  to- 
tal to  considerably  above  this  figure. 
The  best  previous  year  was  1907, 
when  the  amount  paid  to  growers 
was  a little  over  $700,000.  That  year, 
1,152  cars  of  fruit  were  shipped,  count- 
ing incoming  and  outgoing,  as  against 
1,850  the  past  year. 

Some  of  Manager  Moore’s  recom- 
mendations to  the  members  are  appli- 
cable to  growers  everywhere,  and  The 
Fruit-Grower  publishes  them  gladly. 
In  telling  of  the  work  of  distributing 
the  fruit,  he  said: 

“Very  few  realize  how  difficult  it 
is  to  place  the  first  car  of  box  apples 
in  any  new  market.  Sometimes  we 
have  to  do  so  at  a loss.  I have  per- 
sonally visited  a good  many  markets 
in  the  past  and  have  the  dealers  tell 
r 


BOOKS  YOU  WANT 


THE  LAND  OF  THE 

Great  Northwe& 

YOU  have  heard  of  the  wonderful  coun- 
try out  West,  where  are  grown  the 
best  apples  and  where  fine  land  may  be 
had  at  reasonable  prices — fine  irrigated 
land.  You  want  to  know  more  about  it. 
Order  the  Western  Farmer  for  one  year, 
with  a fine  map  of  either  Washington, 
Oregon  or  Idaho — all  for 

ONLY  50  CENTS 

The  Western  Fanner  is  published  right 
in  this  fruit  belt — twice  a month  at  $1.00 
the  year.  Our  offer  is  special.  Sample 
copy  free.  Tells  all  about  the  Land  of 
the  Great  Northwest. 

THE  WESTERN  FARMER,  Spokane, Wash. 


me  to  go  back  to  Colorado  and  pack 
our  apples  in  barrels  like  other  apple 
shippers  and  on  some  occasions  it 
was  impossible  to  persuade  the  dealer 
to  even  handle  a car  on  consignment; 
but  now  there  is  no  market  but  what 
has  heard  of  box  apples  favorably. 
But  as  our  crop  increases  there  must 
be  still  more  markets  developed,  and 
our  success  for  the  future  depends 
largely  on  proper  distribution.  I also 
wish  to  say  to  you,  as  our  supply  in- 
creases we  must  improve  our  grade 
and  pack.  Some  markets  are  not 
critical,  while  others  are  and  with  our 
rapid  increase,  c will  not  be  long  un- 
til we  must  get  into  all  the  markets. 
Just  stop  and  consider  the  large  con- 
suming markets  are  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  and  the  large  apple  pro- 
ducing districts  are  east  of  the  river; 
therefore  if  we  are  going  to  ship  our 
apples  right  into  the  the  apple  growing 
district  and  pay  heavy  freight 
charges,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve we  must  have  both  better  fruit 
and  better  pack  and  grade. 

“There  are  few  seasons  but  what 
you  can  buy  the  best  varieties  of  ap- 
ples in  New  York  state  for  $2.00  a 
barrel.  But  for  example,  a box  of 
Ben  Davis  at  $1.25,  freight  50  cents, 
storage  25  cents,  makes  it  cost  the 
dealer  $2.00.  Now,  can’t  you  realize 
your  apples  must  be  perfect,  not  only 
perfect  in  one  way,  but  every  way — 
good  size,  good  color,  good  pack,  to 
enable  you  to  get  into  those  markets. 
And  let  me  say  to  you  that  we  are  not 
taking  the  pains  and  care  in  growing 
our  apples  that  we  should.  A good 
many  of  our  orchards  have  been 
planted  too  close  and  we  haven’t  the 
courage  to  cut  out  one-half,  or  yes, 
two-thirds  of  the  trees,  but  we  go  on 
from  year  to  year,  sapping  the  life 
from  our  ground  and  growing  small 
and  poorly  colored  apples.  There  are 
also  others  who  are  afraid  they  will 
cut  off  too^many  limbs  and  not  have 
quite  so  many  apples.  Now  gentle- 
men, I know  whereof  I speak,  and  the 
grower  who  fails  to  produce  large 
fruit,  well  colored  and  well  packed, 
is  going  to  lose  out;  and  it  is  my  opin- 
ion we  should  make  some  changes  in 
our  grading.” 

■aft. 

Saving  Apples  From  Early  Freeze. 

Many  apple  growers  in  Missouri 
and  Iowa  lost  part  of  their  crop  last 


$35.00  A WEEK  PROFIT 

MADE  BY  SELLING 
Patented  Kerosene  Mantle  Burners 

W hen  attached  to  any  oil  lamp  pro- 
duces SIX  TIMES  BRIGHTER  LIGHT 
than  Electricity,  Gas  or  ordinary  Oil 
Lamp.  Uses  halt  quantity  kerosene. 
ONE  PINT  BURNS  SIX  HOURS.  MAN- 
TLE OUTLASTS  ALL  OTHERS.  LIGHT 
IS  BRIGHTEST.  STEADIEST.  CHEAP- 
EST and  EASIEST  on  EYES. 

Get  one  for  your  home  or  ACT  AS 
OUR  AGENT,  RAPID  SELLERS.  BIG 
MONEY-SAVER  for  USER.  Money  Mak 
er  for  you.  Exclusive  territory. 

F.  C.  M GOTTSCHALK.  97  Chambers  St..  New  York 


October  by  an  unusually  early  freeze. 
Before  the  entire  crop  could  be  har- 
vested a lot  of  apples  froze  on  the 
trees.  The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  how  a Fruit-Grower  subscriber, 
Thomas  Osborne,  Fruita,  Colo.,  pro- 
tected his  apples  against  injury  this 
way.  This  gentleman  had  a crop  of 
about  9,000  boxes,  and  in  order  to  be 
absolutely  safe,  he  packed  part  of  his 
apples  in  boxes  and  made  a wall  of 
these  boxes  parallel  with  a haystack. 
Into  the  space  between  the  boxes  and 
the  stack,  he  stored  his  apples,  and 
covered  the  fruit  when  freezing  weath- 
er was  threatened.  The  illustration 
shows  a scene  in  November,  when 
nearly  all  the  apples  had  been  pack- 
ed in  boxes.  By  adopting  this  plan 
Mr.  Osborne  could  use  all  his  force 
to  get  the  fruit  off  the  trees,  and 
could  take  a longer  time  to  pack  the 
fruit. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  always 
mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


The 
Alberta 
Home-Maker 


Your  Farm  Pays 


it  will  be  well  to  arrange  some  such 
plan  as  this  to  store  the  apples.  The 
first  freezing  weather  is  usually  fol- 
lowed by  milder  weather,  and  then 
the  apples  can  be  packed. 


% — 4 Cattle  Mannre  BAGS 


Sliredded  or  Pulverized 

Best  and  safest  manure 
for  market  gardeners  use. 
absolutely  pure,  no  waste, 
no  danger.  Write  for  cir- 
culars and  prices. 

The  Pulverized  Manure  Co. 

22  Union  Stock  Yards.  Chicago.  111- 


ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS 


__  Teuts.  .$1.40  up 
logins,  Pa.r  ..  .15“ 

Brides... 90  “ 

Saddles. 3.00“ 

Vices. 2- Go 


Revolvers. ..$1.65  of 

Cadet  Guns......  1.20“ 

Navy  R’pt’g.  Rifles  5.40  “ 
Side  Arm  Sword..  .So 
New  Uniforms...  1.26 


Largest  stock  Govt.  Auction  Bargains  in  tbe 
world.  15  acres  required  for  its  storage.  340 
page  catalogue,  3000  illustrations,  including 
1910  list  ready  ahour  April.  Mailed  15e (stamps). 
*•>  CannoDS, Flags,  Pistols,  Rifles,  Spears, Drams, etc. 
BAN  CIS  BANNERMAN,  601  Brrmrtvra  v.  Yd* 


ANTI-NICOTINE  PIPE 

"Gat  til.  PlaMure  Without  ihe  Poison” 

The  Pipe  They  Let  You  Smoke  At  Horn. 

Looks  and  colors  like  meer- 
schaum.  Absorbs  the  nico- 
tine and  keepf  on  tasting 
sweet.  You  neverhad suet 
an  enjoyable  smoke. 

OrderS  or  More  Today,  i 

H.  MENCES 

The  Smokers  Friend 

1 g;  Bolldlng,  St.  lea  It. 


Thra#  For 

SI.OO 

Sont  Prepaid 

Anywhere 

Money  Back  If 
Not  Satisfactory 


Post  Card  Portfolio  of  Passion  Play  Free 

Send  10c  for  a five  months’  trial  subscription  to  Success- 
ful Farming  and  I will  send  you  10  beautiful  Birthday 
and  Greeting  Post  Cards  and  tell  you  how  you  may  earn 
quickly  my  beautiful  Post  Card  Portfolio  (66  scenes, 
of  the  world  renowned  Passion  Play,  of  the  Life  of  Christ. 

E-  T.  MEREDITH.  91  Tenth  St..  Des  Moines.  Is. 


for  Itself  in  Canada 


“NO  CROPS-NO  PAY” 

How  we  make  it  easy  for  you  to  own  Either 
an  Irrigated  or  N on-irrigated  Farm 

THIS  wonderful  offer,  made  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ry.  Co.,6hould  be 
read  by  every  man  and  woman  In  city  and  country  whose  practical 
home-making  desire  and  investment  judgment  keeps  them  watchful 
fora  lifetime  opportunity— then,  by  all  means,  write  at  once  and  In- 
vestigate all  the  facts. 

Hundreds  have  paid  fully  for  their  homes  here  out  of  the  first  one  or  two 
crops  and  made  a splendid  living  besides. 

We  make  It  easy  for  you  to  own  a big  farm  either  In  the  Irrigated  section 
of  the  Bow  River  Valley  or  non-lrrigated  section  of  the  Saskatchewan  River 
Valley. 

Get  the  Land  that  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  with  the  FIRST  Crop  in 

Sunny  Alberta’s  Valleys 

The  Famous  Valleys  of  Canada’s  Bow  River  and  Saskatchewan  River 
On  Our  New  Crop-Payment  Plan 
Only  Small  Payment  Down — “No  Crops — No  Pay”  Pay  Balance 
Out  of  Your  Crop* 

In  our  3,000.000  acre  Irrigated  block  In  the  Bow  River  Valley  we  will 
break  and  develop  your  laud— we  will  even  erect  buildings,  fences,  etc.,  at  a 
nominal  charge;  less,  In  fact,  than  you  could  hope  to  do  the  work  yourself. 
Select  your  land ; let  us  put  1 n the  crop.  Ask  for  development  circular. 

In  Central  Alberta  we  offer  you  a farm  on  a new  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  at  lowest  prices  and  easiest  terms. 

This  Is  the  greatest  rich-land  opportunity  right  now  on  the  American 
Continent— and  we  offeryousueh  an  easy,  sure  way  to  get  your  farm  with 
every  help  we  can  give  you— practically  a partnership  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Ry. in  this  big  development  enterprise.  Get  a home  here.  Ownclear 
title  soon,  with  least  outlay  for  this  rich  land  that  grows  such  Wonderl  ul 
crops  as  the  actual  proof  will  convince  you.  Let  us  tell  you  the  experience 
of  others  here  raising 

Potatoes,  Onions,  Vegetable  Products,  Sugar  Beets,  Berries,  Alfalfa, 
Field  Peas,  Timothy,  Dairying  and  General  Stock  Raising 
Also  Enormous  Crops  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax 

Climate  Ideal  for  homes— splendid  transportation  facilities— good  roads— 
quick  cash  markets— good  schools,  churches  and  neighbors.  Good  crops  a 
certainty.  Under  agreement,  pay  out  of  crops  for  your  land— “No  crops— 
No  pay” — and  more  easily  and  quickly  own  clear  title  to  a farm  that’ll  earn 
you  more  money  for  life  than  In  any  place  else  on  this  continent  and  make 
you  Independent.  Send  me  your  name  today  and  say  which  books  you  want, 
FREE.  For  all  information 

Just  ask  J.  S.  DENNIS,  Assistant  to  2nd  Vice-President 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

Colonization  Dept.,  155  9th  Ave.,  West— Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada 


Which  of  these  Free  Books, 
Telling  about  Our  Home- 
Making  Plan  in  Sunny  Alber- 
ta’s Valleys,  Do  You  Want? 

Write  for  our  new  1909- 
1910  Books — low  prices — 
m a ps— descriptions  and  all 
facts  about  our  crop-payment 
plan,  which  practically  makes 
you  a partner  with  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Ry.  “No  crops — 
No  pay.”  Check  books  you 
want  in  the  squares : 

No.  1— “Facts"  — 
Illustrated,  showing 
agricultural  conditions 
in  Alberta’s  famous 
Bow  River  Valley  on 
soil,  climate,  combina- 
tion farm,  production 

□ o!  cereals.  Alfalfa, 
Timothy,  Stock  Rais- 
ing and  the  small 
amount  of  capital  re- 
quired to  start  a farm. 
Every  possible  ques- 
tion answered  for  city 
man  as  well  as  farm 
dweller. 

No.  2 — •* Irrigation 
Farming"  —Our  diversi- 
fied farming  end  stock  rais- 
ing. This  Illustrated 

□ booklet  gives  the  business 
a aspect  of  the  industry. 
Shows  that  live-stock  feed- 
ing and  dairy  oroductloft 
on  these  rich  alraifa  mead- 
ows lead  f certain  iuo* 
cess. 

No.  8 — “Staff  of  Lift" 
—An  illustrated  hook 

□ dealing  with  winter-wheat 
production,  sr  1 v 1 n g land 
values,  markets , expert 
opinions  and  comparative 
crop  statistic!. 

No.  4— ' "PubUo  Opin» 

ion  Concerning  Sunny 
Alberta* $ Valletta*'— Ko 

□ 1. lustrated  work  giving  the 

opinions  of  the  most  prom- 
inent writers  on  the  Con* 
tinent,  coupled  with  the 
Statements  of  farmers  act- 
ually settled  on  the  land. 

No.  5 — *• Two  Slcuit  tof 
Grata” — A booklet  Which 
gives  a beautifully  illus- 
trated account  of  the  pos* 

□ sibillties  of  Central  Al* 
berta.  A list  of  all  lands 
that  the  company  has  on 
the  market  in  that  die. 
trict  shown,  with  price 
per  acre. 


Of  course,  this  isn’t  an  ideal  way 
to  handle  apples,  for  the  fruit  should 
have  been  packed  directly  from  the 
trees.  But  if  weather  conditions  are 
such  that  this  will  likely  be  dangerous, 


NEW  RUPTURE CURE 


Dont  Wear  a Truss 

Brooks’ Appliance.  New  discov- 
ery. Wonderful.  No  obnoxious 
springs  or  pads.  Automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  and  draw® 
the  broken  parts  together 
as  you  would  a broken 
limb.  No  salves.  Nolymphol. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap.  Sent 
on  trial.  Pat.  Sept.  10,  ’01. 
CATALOGUE  FREE 

C.  E.  BROOKS  : 2679  Brooks 
Building  : Marshall,  Michigan 
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ST. 


JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 


This  Free  Book 

Shows  The  Sprayer 

You  Want— at  the  Right  Price 


NO  MATTER  how  much  or  how  little  spray^ 
ing  you  do,  there  is  an  auto-spray  for  your 
particular  needs.  300,000  now  in  use;  have 
the  endorsement  of  practical  farmers,  orchardists  and 
gardeners  everywhere  as  well  as  nearly  every  State*and 
Government  Experiment  Station  in  the  country.  There’s 
a reason  for  the  universal  popularity  of 

Brown’s  Hand  and  Traction-Power 

Auto-Sprays 

Figure  it  up  yourself  and  you  will  find  it  is  due  to  the  efficient,  quick, 
economical,  satisfactory  work  they  do  and  the  strength  and  perfection 
of  their  construction.  We  have  40  styles,  sizes  and  prices  for  you  to 
choose  from. 

A lltn.^nr^V  Mo  I most  powerful— most  satisfactory 

rtU,U  HU.  J.  of  all  small  hand-made  sprayers. 

Best  small  sprayer  for  heavy  work  on  5 acres  of  potatoes  and  one  acre 
of  trees.  Be  sure  to  see  Auto-Spray  No.l  at  your  dealer’s. 

Auto-Snrav  No.  28 ideal  traction-power  orchard 

Auto-Snrav  No  1 , l’u*  sprayer  for  heaviest  and 

UI  spray  mo.  i iarg;est  operations.  Capacity  100  to  250  gallons.  Our  book  also  shows 
many  other  traction-power  outfits — better  than  gasoline  rigs — more  powerful,  more  durable, 
more  economical,  faster  working.  When  desired,  our  traction-power  outfits  are  equipped  with  the 

Non-clog  Atomic  Nozzle 


Auto-Spray 
No,  28 


The  only  nozzle  which  simply  cannot  clog.  Will  spray  a solution  with  sawdust  in  It. 
instantly  adjustable,  from  a fine  misty  spray  or  fog  to  a powerful,  steady  stream.  Sprays  into 
the  very  center  of  blossoms  with  force  combating  coddling  moths.  For  spraying  potatoes  it 
is  instantly  adjustable  to  a fine,  narrow 
spray  for  small  vines,  and  to  a wide- 
angle  spray,  covering  large  vines,  with- 
out wasting  the  spraying  solution  in 
either  case. 

Write  lor  Free  Book 

Worth  money  to  you  because  of  the 
valuable  information  it  contains  and 
the  fact  that  it  will  show  you  the  right 
machine  for  your  pur- 
pose at  the  right  price. 

Prof.  M.  V.  Slingerland,  Atomic  Nozzle 
of  Cornell  University  of  Agriculture,  the  entomol- 
ogist of  National  reputation,  has  contributed  a 
carefully  compiled  spraying  guide  which  every 
fruit  grower,  farmer  and  gardener  will  find  of 
great  value  in  their  spraying  work 
throughout  the  year.  Mail  postal  for 
this  book  now. 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Pres. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 

29  Jay  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


BETTER  FRUIT 
MOREnMONEY 


Boy  Spraying  Outfit  mounted 
on  a broad  tired  wheel  truck  will  enable  you  to  spray  thor- 
oughly and  at  the  same  time  get  over  the  whole  orchard  in  the 
shortest  time  in  Spring  when  every  minute  counts.  You  will  get  better  ' _ 
fruit  that  will  sell  at  a higher  price  because  it  is  not  damaged  by  worms,  cur- 
culios  and  other  insect  pests  or  by  any  of  the  fungus  growths. 

You  will  get  more  fruit,  and  rid  your  trees  of  the  enemies  that  weaken  and  ' 
destroy  them  by  using  a 

I Waterloo  Boy  Spraying  Outfit 

The  power  is  our  4 cycle,  water  cooled,  open  jacket,  frost-proof,  2 horsepower  Waterloo 
Boy  Pumping  Engine.  This  is  the  simplest  engine  builtand  big  enough  to  operate  four  leads 
of  hose  and  light  enough  to  make  it  easy  to  pull  about.  It  is  built  just  the  same  as  our 
larger  engines,  and  it  carries  the  same  binding  guarantee  of  five  years’  satisfactory  service 

or  money  back.  The  Pump  is  our  Double  Acting  Waterloo  Boy  Spray  Pump. 

It  has  large  air  chambers — brass-lined  cylinder — brass  ball  valves — and  seats — guided  brass 
piston  rod — indestructible  fabric  cup  packing — all  parts  accessible  and  interchangeable.  The  tank 
is  heavy  gauge  galvanized  charcoal  iron  that  will  not  rust  out  and  that  spraying  chemicals  will 
not  destroy.  It  has  a tight  fitting  cover  and  is  securely  fastened  to  the  truck.  ~ 

We  have  a Special  Proposition 
$ to  make  to  farmers , gardeners 
and  fruit  growers,  and  It  will 
surely  Interest  you  If  you 
have  trees  or  plants  to  spray . 


Better  get  this  information  at  once,  for  you  may 
^ want  to  take  an  vantage  of  this  unprecedented  offer. 
Write  today  for  catalog. 


VT;  , 


Bi 


Waterloo  Gasoline 
Engine  Company 
222  W.3rdAv.,  Waterloo,  la. 


M 


I HAVE  SO  LITTLE  FUNGUS 


Aat  I oannot  afford  to  mark  my  fruit  with  Bordeaux,*  says  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell  of  Ghent,  N.  Y.,  a grower  of  fara 
apples.  I have  less  scale  and  finer  foliage  than  ever  before."  REASON  : Five  years  consecutive  use  of 
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SCALECIDE” 


thMpnr,  more  effective  and  easier  to  apply  than  Lime-Sulphur.  Send  for  Booklet,  “Orchard  InMtr<MMLn 
ppipco  ■ In  barrels  and  half  barrels,  90c.  per  gallon;  10  gallon 
I I1IULO  ■ cans,  SG.OO  ; 5 gallon  cans,  $3.25 ; I gallon  cans,  SI -OB- 
If  von  want  cheap  oils,  our  44  CARBOLEINK  ’ ’ at  30fc.  per  gallon  U the  equal  of  tut ything  else, 

*•  ®.  PRATT  CO.,  MFG.  CHEMISTS,  50  CHUECH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITT. 
■I.  WEBER  & SONS  NURSERY  CO..  Western  Distributing  Agts.,  NURSERY,  MO. 


H. 


The  fifty-fifth  annual  meeting  of 
the  society  was  opened  by  an  address 
by  President  Wm.  C.  Barry,  who  has 
occupied  the  chair  since  1890.  He 
thanked  the  Geneva  station  and  Cor- 
nell University  for  contributing  so 
largely  to  making  their  meeting  so 
successful,  and  believed  that  without 
I their  help  the  growth  of  the  society 
would  have  been  unsatisfactory.  He 
spoke  of  larger  appropriations  for 
these  institutions,  as  in  keeping  with 
the  advanced  requirements  of  the  Em- 
pire State. 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects 
to  the  farmer  and  especially  the  fruit- 
grower is  drainage.  Many  of  the  or- 
chards in  the  state  are  unable  to  re- 
turn a profit  because  of  wet  feet.  In 
setting  fruit  the  first  attention  should 
be  given  to  drainage.  Acres  and 
acres  of  land  now  under  cultivation 
would  be  greatly  benefited  by  under- 
draining; and  all  farm  land,  even  if 
it  is  wet,  is  improved  by  thorough 
drainage.  Irrigation  also  appeals 
strongly  to  him,  although  he  is  not 
yet  in  a position  to  recommend  it. 
Considering  the  loss  sustained  in  size 
and  quantity  of  fruit  during  seasons 
of  drouth,  he  believes  it  well  worth 
while  to  give  this  matter  attention, 
and  conduct  careful  experiments.  In 
many  places  plenty  of  water  is  avail- 
able, as  along  the  lakes,  near  some 
of  the  rivers  and  along  the  canals. 
There  are  many  chances  for  develop- 
ment in  agriculture  throughout  the 
state.  He  said  the  old  orchards  that 
had  passed  their  usefulness  and  are 
to  be  seen  on  so  many  farms,  usually 
near  the  buildings,  were  eyesores  and 
depreciate  the  value  of  the  farms.. 
Take  them  out,  as  they  not  only  de- 
tract from  the  value  of  the  property, 
but  as  a breeding  place  for  insects 
and  fungi  they  menace  the  young, 
thrifty  orchards  in  the  neighborhood. 
He  concluded  by  saying  no  fruit- 
grower can  afford  to  miss  the  meet- 
ings of  either  of  the  state  horticultur- 
al associations. 

Mr.  Richard  Wellington,  assistant 
horticulturist  at  the  Geneva  experi- 
ment station,  gave  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  garden  vegetables.  He 
said  the  past  season  had  been  a se- 
rious one  for  vegetable-growers  in 
general,  owing  to  the  long  drouths. 
While  some  crops  were  quite  success- 
ful in  some  sections,  all  sections  suf- 
fered loss  in  some  crops.  The  rain- 
fall for  the  state  was  the  lowest  since 
1882. 

One  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions to  the  vegetable-grower  is  that 
of  seed.  If  he  cannot  be  sure  of  ob- 
taining reliable  seed  of  the  same  strain 
each  year,  it  will  pay  him  handsomely 
to  save  seed  of  his  own  growing  from 
certain  vegetables  he  makes  his  lead- 
ers, even  though  these  seed  cost  him 
much  more  than  he  can  buy  good  seed 
on  the  market  for,  from  strains  he 
knows  nothing  about.  Especially  is 
this  important  in  vine  vegetables. 

He  asked  members  interested  in 
the  culture  of  vegetables  to  conduct 
careful  experiments  and  report  re- 
sults to  the  society. 

A report  on  dwarf  apples  stirred 
up  quite  a lively  discussion.  President 
Barry  thinks  they  have  a place  under 
some  conditions,  but  are  of  little 
value  in  a commercial  orchard.  Mr. 
Powell  believes  they  are  valuable  in 
a commercial  way,  under  some  condi- 
tions, but  advises  such  deep  planting 
that  the  tree  will  become  a standard 
in  a few  years. 

Professor  Hedrick  said  that  in  their 
experiments  with  dwarf  apples  the 
claims  made  for  dwarfs  had  not  been 
verified  in  their  behavior.  They  bore 
fruit  no  earlier  than  standards,  their 
fruit  was  no  larger  than  the  same 
variety  grown  on  standard  trees,  and 
! instead  of  less  labor  in  cultivating,  as 
claimed  for  them,  they  required  more. 

Legislation  Helps  Fruit-Growers. 

The  report  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee was  given  by  the  chairman, 
Mr.  T.  B.  Wilson  of  Halls  Corners. 
He  briefly  mentioned  bills  that  had 
become  laws  during  the  last  legisla- 
ture that  had  a direct  bearing  on  the 


fruit-growers’  interests.  The  bill 
against  adulterated  vinegar  was 
strongly  felt  by  growers,  in  the  price 
paid  for  cider  apples  last  fall.  The 
farmer  and  fruit-grower  are  protected 
against  adulteration  in  paris  green  and 
other  insecticides,  by  the  bill  requir- 
ing the  printing  on  the  package  of  the 
exact  contents.  A law  is  also  in  ef- 
fect preventing  the  marking  of  apples 
or  pears  from  outside  the  state  as 
New  York  state  fruit. 

A new  law  that  is  being  enforced 
very  thoroughly  is  that  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  insects  and  plant 
diseases  through  shipments  into  the 
state,  providing  that  all  such  ship- 
ments be  inspected  at  point  of  desti- 
nation by  the  state  inspectors. 

The  committee  reported  in  favor  of 
the  Lafean  hill  and  a motion  was 
carried  that  it  be  taken  up  at  11  a.  m., 
the  next  day,  as  a special  order.  This 
action  was  to  allow  members  to  be- 
come fully  acquainted  with  the  meas- 
ures of  the  bill,  so  they  might  vote  in- 
telligently on  it. 

A motion  that  the  report  of  the 
legislative  committee  in  favor  of  the 
bill  be  adopted  and  that  the  society 
endorse  the  measure  as  a whole  was 
subsequently  carried.  This  bill  pro- 
vides “that,  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  and  com- 
merce within  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  the  territories  of  the  United  States, 
the  term,  closed  package  for  apples’ 
shall  apply  to  any  barrel,  box  or  bas- 
ket, in  which  the  apples  cannot  readily 
be  seen  or  inspected  ” The  standard 
box  must  have  a capacity  of  “not  less 
than  2,342  cubic  inches,  when  meas- 
ured without  the  distention  of  its 
parts.”  A standard  baske*  must 
have  the  same  cubic  content  as  the 
box;  basket  measured  level  full.  The 
dimensions  for  standard  barrel  are 
“length  of  stave,  twenty-eight  and 
one-half  inches;  diameter  of  head  sev- 
enteen and  one-eighth  inches;  distance 
between  heads,  twenty-six  inches;  cir- 
cumference of  bulge,  sixty-four  inch- 
es, outside  measurement.” 

The  section  of  the  bill  making  stand- 
ard grade  and  size  received  most  at- 
tention from  the  members.  Briefly 
stated,  it  requires  that  standard  grade 
must  be  “apples  of  one  variety,  which 
are  well-grown  specimens,  hand-pick- 
ed, of  good  color  for  the  variety,  nor- 
mal shape,  practically  free  from  in- 
sect and  fungus  injury,  bruises  and 
other  defects,  except  such  as  are  nec- 
essarily caused  in  the  operation  of 
packing;  or  apples  of  one  variety 
which  are  not  more  than  ten  percent- 
urn  below  the  foregoing  specifications, 
are  standard  grade  for  U.  S.  Size  A,  if 
the  minimum  size  of  the  apples  is  two 
and  one-half  inches  in  transverse  di- 
ameter; or  are  standard  grade  ‘U.  S. 
Size  B,’  if  the  minimum  size  of  the 
apples  is  two  and  one-fourth  inches 
in  transverse  diameter;  or  are  stand- 
ard grade  ‘U.  S.  Size  C,’  if  the  mini- 
mum size  of  the  apples  is  two  inches 
in  transverse  diameter.” 

The  letters  designate  size  only,  and, 
no  matter  what  the  size,  the  grade  is 
covered  by  the  “U.  S.”  prefixed.  A 
box  of  Golden  Russets  marked  “U. 
S.,  Size  C”  means  that  they  are  as 
good  or  ni  ay  be  better  for  the  variety 
than  a bo  of  Hubbardston  marked 
“U  S.  Size  A.” 

This  law  is  not  compulsory  and 
packers  can  grade  as  formerly,  if  they 
see  fit,  but  cannot  use  the  “U.  S.” 
stamp  unless  apples  are  packed  in 
compliance  with  the  rules  of  the  bill. 
The  mark  cannot  be  used  unless  pack- 
er’s full  name  and  address  accompa- 
ny it. 

A statement  was  made  that  the 
New  York  market  was  discriminating 
against  the  larger  apples  from  the 
Northwest.  A discount  was  placed 
on  cars  containing  over  twenty  per 
cent  of  three  and  a half  tier  pack. 

Dr.  Wm.  Saunders,  director  of  the 
Canadian  experiment  station,  gave  the 
first  address  of  the  afternoon.  His 
subject  was  “Progress  of  the  Canadian 
Experiment  Farm  System.” 

Discussion  of  Lime-Sulphur. 

“Recent  Developments  in  the  Lime- 
Sulphur  Sprays”  was  the  subject  as- 


signed to  Professor  Parrott,  entomol- 
ogist at  the  Geneva  station.  Lime- 
sulphur  is  now  acknowledged  as  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  spray- 


ing materials.  No  spray  has  as  wide 
a range  of  effectiveness  against  dis- 
ease and  insects  and  none  has  such 
a cleansing  effect.  Nevertheless,  it 
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is  not  a cure  all  and  too  much  is  being 
claimed  for  it  hv  manufacturers  of  the 
concentrated  mixtures. 

There  is  a lot  about  sulphur  sprays 
that  we  know  nothing  about  and 
there  is  a confusion  of  ideas  regarding 
its  use,  especially  during  the  growing 
season.  Growers  should  be  very  care- 
ful until  more  definite  knowledge, 
gained  from  actual  use  under  differ- 
ent conditions,  can  be  placed  before 
them. 

What  are  these  mixtures?  The 
combining  of  the  lime  and  sulphur 
and  the  boiling  make  soluble  com- 
pounds. The  soluble  sulphur  in  a 
mixture  is  the  measure  of  its  value. 
The  concentrated  mixtures  are  eight 
to  nine  times  stronger  than  the  old- 
fashioned  home-made  mixtures.  The 
leading  brands  of  lime-sulphur  are 
clear  liquids  and  have  good  keeping 
qualities  if  kept  from  the  air.  While 
the  commercial  brands  were  very  suc- 
cessful in  controlling  the  blister-mite 
the  past  season,  the  results  on  the 
scale  were  variable.  This  was  proba- 
bly due  in  part  to  a lack  of  thorough- 
ness and  unfavorable  weather  condi- 
tions, or  it  may  have  been  applied  too 
weak,  as  there  was  considerable  varia- 
tion in  the  different  brands,  and  even 
in  the  same  brand,  both  in  density 
and  amount  of  sediment.  Sediment  is 
of  little  or  no  value  in  controlling 
the  scale  and  though  it  may  have  some 
fungicidal  value  it  is  a poor  invest- 
ment to  buy  at  the  price  of  the  clear 
liquid.  Variation  is  one  of  the  great- 
est drawbacks  to  these  commercial 
mixtures.  A good  concentrated  mix- 
ture should  give  a reading  on  a 
Beaume  hydrometer  of  from  33  de- 
grees to  34  degrees,  and  should  con- 
tain 130  to  140  pounds  of  sulphur  in 
solution. 

Owing  to  the  variability  of  these 
mixtures  growers  should  not  use  them 
without  testing  and  the  Beaume  hy- 
drometer is  the  best  for  this  work, 


l RIDE'S  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 


FI 

and  Insect  Destroyer 

the  greatest  remedy  ever  discovered 
against  San  Jose  Scale,  it  not  only  killa 
scale  but  cleanses  the  trees  and  vines. 
One  pound  can  will  make  26  gallons  solu- 
tion. To  get  best  results  spray  early  in 
spring  or  late  in  fall.  Price  60c  lb.  Tes- 
timonials and  circular  furnished  on  application* 
Patent  protected. 

Room  163,  1001  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


—Kill  San  Jose  Scale— 

You  need  not  lose  your  fruit  crop  this  season. 
Spray  your  orchard  early  with  a strong:  solution  of 

Good’s  CawshaiePoush  Soap  No.  3 

It  will  positively  destroy  scale,  apple  scab,  aphis, 
lice,  bug's,  worms,  and  all  other  insects  and  parasites 
which  infest  your  trees,  plants  and  shrubs.  It  con- 
tains no  poisonous  or  in  jurious  ingredients;  no  salt, 
sulphur  or  mineral  oils.  It  fertilizes  the  soil,  and 
quickens  growth.  Endorsed  by  the 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

60  pounds,  $2.50.  100  pounds,  $4.50. 

Larger  quantities  proportionately  less. 

Write  for  free  booklet/* A Manual  of  Plant  Diseases." 

JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker,  967  No.  Front  St.,  Phlla. 


DEFENDER 

SPRAYER 

Buy  The  Best 

Made  of  Brass,  Powerful, 
easy  working,  adapted  to 
all  kinds  of  Spraying. 
15  outfits  to  select  from. 
Descriptive  circulars  free. 

C.  S.  HARDER 
Successor  to  J.  F.  Gaylord 

Box77,Catskili,  N.  Y 


, _ MIST 

Spray 
N ozzle 

It  does  the  k>ork  of 
T wo  Verhokels 


Furnished  with  two 
Hardened  Steel 
Discs. 


mm 

Sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  price. 


“The  Nozzle  that  Brought 
Down  the  Price." 


Geo.  J.  Winkle,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


LOOK 


at  this  three- 
cluster  Vermorel 
Nozzle.  It  is  a 
prize  winner. 
Write  Latham  & 
Co  . Sandusky,  O., 
manufacturers  of 
Nozzles,  Extension  Rods.  Spray  Pumps 
i that  have  no  equal),  and  all  kinds  of 
Spraying  Appliances  Our  vineyard  ma- 
chines are  pronounced  by  those  that  have 
used  them  to  be  the  very  best. 


as  a more  accurate  reading  can  be 
had  with  it.  It  does  not  pay  to  take 
chances,  as,  if  the  strength  is  inef- 
fective, it  is  time  and  money  thrown 
away.  Especially  is  this  so  in  regard 
to  San  Jose  scale. 

For  what  insects  will  it  pay  to  use 
these  mixtures?  San  Jose  scale  and 
blister-mite.  Its  continued  use  will 
also  clean  up  oyster  shell  bark  louse, 
scurfy  bark  louse,  and  will  greatly  re- 
duce woolly  aphis.  It  will  help  con- 
trol plant  lice,  red  mite  and  pear 
psylla.  These  latter  should  be  giv- 
en separate  treatment  with  kerosene 
emulsion  or  whale-oil  soap. 

What  diseases  is  it  effective  in 
controlling?  Early  spraying  is  a 
complete  preventive  of  the  peach-leaf 
curl.  Much  work  is  yet  to  be  done 
to  prove  its  value  and  limit  for  dis- 
eases on  trees  in  full  leaf.  A solu- 
tion of  one  gallon  of  water  applied 
before  blossoms  open  and  again 
after  blossoms  fall,  will  control  apple 
scab.  Still  those  who  have  worked 
with  it  successfully  against  this  dis- 
ease will  not  yet  recommend  it  un- 
conditionally. 

Dr.  Van  Slyke  spoke  on  “Some 
Chemical  Facts  About  the  Lime-Sul- 
phur Wash.”  He  said  a hydrometer 
used  to  test  the  density  of  concentrat- 
ed mixtures  should  be  correct  within 
one-half  degree  and  warned  growers 
against  the  cheap  instruments  that 
vary  as  much  as  cheap  thermometers. 

The  mixture  should  not  be  too  cold 
or  to  hot  to  get  an  accurate  reading 
and  a temperature  of  from  50  degrees 
to  70  degrees  would  give  correct 
reading.  This  test  is  of  no  use  except 
in  a clear  solution.  A solution  cloud- 
ed with  sediment  cannot  be  tested  ac- 
curately. 

He  then  told  of  chemical  changes 
that  take  place  in  the  making  of 
lime-sulphur  mixtures.  Several  com- 
pounds of  calcium  and  sulphur 
are  formed  when  lime  and  sul- 
phur are  brought  together  in  boil- 
ing water,  especially  if  the  boiling  is 
continued.  Five  compounds,  at  least, 
can  be  formed.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds  of  calcium  unites 
with  100  pounds  of  sulphur,  forming 
calcium-sulphide;  125  pounds  of  calci- 
um unites  with  200  pounds  of  sulphur, 
forming  di-sulphide,  and  so  on  up  to 
500  pounds  of  sulphur;  125  pounds  of 
calcium  uniting  with  even  hundreds  of 
sulphur.  The  two  compounds  highest 
in  sulphur  are  the  most  valuable  and 
are  the  ones  generally  found  in  the 
concentrated  lime-sulphur  washes. 
As  the  boiling  progresses  some  of 
the  lime  and  sulphur  unite  with  oxy- 
gen and  the  three  elements  are  com- 
bined into  calcium-bisulphide.  If 
boiling  continues  too  long  the  dio- 
sulphide  takes  up  more  oxygen  form- 
ing calcium-sulphide  and  setting  free 
some  of  the  sulphur  that  was  previous- 
ly united  with  the  calcium.  If  ex- 
posed to  the  air  after  boiling  this  ac- 
tion will  continue,  changing  the  use- 
ful sulphides  of  calcium  to  sulphite 
and  sulphate  which  are  both  insolu- 
ble and  useless,  and  with  the  sulphur, 
excess  of  lime  and  impurities  in  the 
lime  form  the  objectionable  sediment. 
These  concentrated  mixtures  should 
always  be  protected  from  the  air  in 
light  receptacles  or  covered  with  oil. 
Home-made  mixtures  are  usually  not 
as  strong  as  the  best  commercial 
brands,  containing,  when  properly 
made,  21  per  cent  of  soluble  sulphur 
and  giving  a Beaume  density  of  from 
29  degrees  to  30  degrees. 

In  making  a home-made  concentrat- 
ed lime-sulphur  solution  an  excess  of 
sulphur  should  be  used  to  get  a good 
mixture.  In  the  old  mixtures  not 
nearly  enough  sulphur  was  used  and 
the  higher  polysulphides  could  not 
be  formed.  Use  125  pounds  of  sul- 
phur, 60  to  62  pounds  high  grade  lime 
and  50  gallons  water.  Lise  a kettle 
holding  about  75  gallons,  so  there  will 
be  no  waste  in  boiling  over.  Slake 
the  lime  to  a thin  paste  and  add  the 
sulphur;  add  enough  water  so  there 
will  be  50  gallons  after  boiling  one 
hour  and  stir  thoroughly  while  boil- 
ing. If  kettles  are  used  for  cooking 
about  ten  to  fifteen  gallons  of  water 
will  have  to  be  allowed  for  evapora- 
tion. If  steam-cooked  no  extra  wa- 
ter will  he  needed.  Too  long  or  too 
short  boiling  is  detrimental.  One 


GOULDS 

Reliable  Sprayers 
Nozzlesand  Fittings 


Excel  others  because  they  are  constructed  on  practical 
lines  and  will  spray  more  uniformly,  more  easily  and  more 
rapidly.  They  are  built  as  sprayers  should  be. 

Don’t  buy  cheap  ones — they  are  seldom  efficient  and  never 
last.  You  will  find  disappointment  awaiting  you. 

T Our  long  experience  has  taught  us  a few  things  about  the 
Fruit  Growers’  requirements  and  vve  know  the  ease  or  difficulty 
of  spraying  depends  largely  on  the  outfit.  Ours  are  built  for 
service.  Every  part  is  made  to  withstand  wear  and  breakage. 
All  working  parts  are  made  of  bronze  to  resist  the  chemical 
action  of  the  solutions.  Castings  are  of  the  right  proportion, 
valves  and  agitators  are  of  the  best  type. 

We  realize  some  conditions  differ  from 
others  and  do  not  confine  our  line  to  one  or 
two  styles  but  make  over  25  different  types  which  offer  a 
wide  range  to  select  from  for  your  particular  requirement. 

Send  for  Our  Booklet 

“How  to  Spray — When  to  Spray — 

What  Sprayers  to  Use” 


It  is  full  of  interesting  information  and  contains  many 
formulas  for  spraying  mixtures.  Tells  how  and  when  to 
apply  them  and  all  about  sprayers.  This  booklet  will  be 
mailed  you  on  receipt  of  a postal. 

THE  GOULDS  MFG.  CO. 

40  W.  Fall  Street,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

We  also  make  reliable  Hand  and  Power  Pumps  for 
the  well,  the  cistern,  the  water  supply  of  the  house 
or  barn  or  dairy.  Complete  catalogs  on  request 


The  LEADER 


High  Pressure 
Gasoline 


Sprayer 


With  3V2  Horse-Power,  4-Cycle  Engine  with  Hopper  Jacket  for  Cooling 

A 

It  supplies  10  nozzles  at  a pres- 
sure of  200  lbs.  with  safety  valve 
blowing  off,  and  this  service  can 
easily  be  increased  without  over-  g 
taxing  the  engine. 

It  will  surely  meet 
all  your  requirements 

refill  the  tank,  saw  wood,  grind 
feed,  run  your  repair  shop,  shell 
or  clean  your  grain,  run  the  cream 
separator  or  the  churn,  and  is 
sate,  simple  and  satisfactory. 

A full  line  of  Barrel,  Knapsack 
and  Power  Potato  Sprayers  with 
Mechanical  Agitators  and  Auto- 
matic Strainer  Cleaners. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  COMPANY.  /t  ents.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

— — ' ALSO  ST.  LOUIS  AND  OMAHA.  ' 1 


Horse -Power  Spramotor 

High  Pressure  luv  to  200 
lbs.,  for  1 or  2 Horses.  Over 
500  in  use.  Automatic  Reg- 
ulator (No  Safety  Valve), 
Nozzle  Protector,  12  gal. 
Air  Tank,  largest  capacity. 
Can  be  hand  operated.  Noz- 
zle controlled  automatical- 
ly. as'  to  height,  width  and 
direction. 

Also  for  orchard,  melons, 
potatoes,  etc.  The  largest 
line  of  spraying  machines 
in  the  world.  Guaranteed 
against  all  defects  for  1 
year.  Particulars  free  — 
NOW. 

This  ad  will  not  appear 
lerain  in  this  paper. 

SPRAMOTOR  CO.,  Ltd., 
1314  Erie  5L  buffalo 


Prepared  Spray  Mixtures 

OUR  Spray  Mixtures  are  always  ready  for  use  by  adding  water. 

They  are  the  best  and  cheapest — no  dirt  nor  bother  in  mixing; 
no  waste;  thousands  of  pleased  customers. 

Catalogue  describing  fourteen  different  prepared  Spray  Mixtures, 
also  Spray  Pumps  and  Canning  Outfits  manufactured  by  us,  and 
illustrations  of  various  insects  and  pests,  which  are  so  destructive  to 
fruit  and  vegetable  crops,  mailed  free. 

QUINCY  SPRAY  MIXTURE  CO..  Box  201-B.  Quincy.  IU. 
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GASOLINE 

Spray  Engines 

2%,  354  and  3 H.  P. 

BECAUSE 

it  is  V3  lighter.  Has  no  tank. 
Has  no  fan.  Speed  easily 
adjusts  to  secure  any  spray- 
ing effect  and  when  through 
spraying  is  ready  for  your 
other  work. 

It  is  guaranteed  proof 
against  freezing 
Send  for 

FREE  BOOKLET 

Explaining  the 
Novo  improv- 
ed features. 


HILDRETH  MFG.  CO, 
36  Willow  St., 
Lansing,  Mich. 


on  Free  Trial 

No  - money-  in  -ad- 
vance, no- bank -de- 
posit, skipped  direct  to 
you  at  dealer’s  whole- 
sale prices.  Pay  us  out 
of  the  “extra  profit.” 

Horse  Power  Sprayer 

No  tree  too  high,  no  field  too  big  for  this  king 
of  Sprayers.”  For  orchards,  vineyards,  potatoes, 
weeds,  etc.  No  handpumplng  required— works 
automatically.  One  man  can  do  more  work  with 
this  machinethantwomen 
with  the  old  style  spray* 
ers.  Saves  labor,  time 
and  money. 

Doubles 
Your  Crop 

The  Man-Power  Sprayer 
is  an  all-purpose  machine 
for  the  medium -sized 
growers,  cheap  in  price, 
light,  strong  and  durable. 
All  our  sprayers  are 
GUARANTEED  FOR  5 
YEARS.  We  pay  the 
freight.  Write  a letter  or 
card  to-day  — and  we’ll 
send  you  Spraying-Guide, 
Catalog  of  all  - kinds  - of - 
sprayers,  and  Special- 
Free -Sprayer  Offer  for 
first  in  each  locality  this 
season.  Don't  delay  — 
Write  now.  ^ 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  COMPANY, 

183  Nortb  St.,  Canton,  Ohio.  ' ' 


^BestSprayPump 

Sprays  the  tallest  fruit  trees  from  the  ground. 
Not  too  heavy  for  low  bushes.  Sprays  quick- 
est and  best.  Does  the  work  in  half  the  time 
and  does  it  thoroughly.  Always  ready.  Used 
with  bucket,  barrel  or  tank.  Lasts  a lifetime. 
No  leathers  to  dry  up,  wear  out,  or  make 
trouble. 

Standard  Spray  Pump 

Warranted  for  5 Years.  Price  $4-00. 

It  will  not  cost  you  a cent  to  try  it.  Our 
special  offer  gives  complete  details.  Write 
for  it  today  and  we  will  also  send  our  illus- 
trated circular  showing  how  this  pump  pays 
for  itself  many  times  over  the  first  season. 

The  Standard  Stamp  inti  Co. 

154  Main  Street  Marysville,  O. 


^GRAPEVINES 

69Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits, Trees  & c.  Best  Koot- 
i ed  stock.  Genuine, cheap  2sample  vines  mailed  for  lJc. 

litjsc.  price-list  free*  bKVVIB  ltUKSCH  & SON,  Fredoula,  N,  i« 


hour  has  been  found  to  be  best.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  obtain  as  pure  a 
lime  as  possible.  Lime  containing 
magnesium-oxide  is  very  detrimental, 
as  it  sets  free  much  of  the  sulphur 
and  causes  sediment.  Do  not  add 
extra  lime  to  the  mixtures,  as  has 
been  done,  so  that  trees  will  show 
more  plainly  where  covered,  as  this 
greatly  reduces  the  soluble  sulphides. 
Though  not  fully  worked  out,  it  is 
the  present  opinion  that  poisons  can 
be  safely  added  to  the  lime-sulphur 
washes. 

How  does  lime-sulphur  act  in  kill- 
ing the  insects?  Only  the  bugs  know. 
There  are  several  theories,  one  of 
which  is  that  chemical  action,  after 
the  material  is  on  the  tree,  sets  free 
sulphur  in  very  fine  division,  either 
smothering  or  poisoning  the  insects. 

Mr.  Ira  Pease  of  Oswego,  in  speak- 
ing on  “Some  Phases  of  Pear  Cul- 
ture,” said  that  mistakes  were  often 
more  instructive  than  successes  and 
rather  than  try  to  tell  just  the  best 
way  to  grow  pears  he  would  speak 
of  some  of  his  mistakes,  that  others 
might  be  warned  and  profit  thereby. 
One  of  the  mistakes  was  the  fault 
of  the  other  fellow,  as  350  trees  set 
for  Bartlett  proved  to  be  Sheldon  and 
350  set  for  Seckel  were  Anjou  and 
Flemish  Beauty.  These  trees  have 
been  topworked  and  he  had  noticed 
that  these  topworked  trees  are  more 
seusceptible  to  fire  blight  than  others. 
He  strongly  believes  in  selecting  buds 
from  trees  that  show  the  most  desir- 
able type  to  propagate  from.  He  has 
several  types  of  Bartletts  and  at  first 
thought  ike  variation  was  due  wholly 
to  environment,  but  in  grafting  the 
orchard  above  rnent’oned  he  has  found 
that  the  types  were  transmitted  quite 
regularly.  Environment  may  have 
something  to  do  with  it,  but  it  is 
principally  due  to  bud  variation  and 
much  is  to  be  gained  by  following 
up  the  desirable  variations  and  prop- 
agating from  bearing  buds. 

He  believes  in  mixing  varieties  to 
secure  the  benefits  of  cross  polleniza- 
tion,  but  warns  growers  against  in- 
discriminate mixing.  He  sets  four 
rows  of  Seckel  and  repeats  through- 
out the  orchard.  Mixed  planting  car- 
ried to  extremes  increases  labor  cost 
of  care  and  harvesting.  Beware  of 
mixing  different  fruits,  as  pears  and 
peaches.  If  you  want  fillers  set  early- 
bearing  varieties  of  the  same  fruit. 
He  has  grown  currants  and  raspber- 
ries in  pear  orchard  with  success. 

To  open  up  the  heads  he  uses  sticks 
to  spread  the  branches.  He  has  lost 
most  of  his  pears  of  blight  and 
expects  to  control  it  in  future  by  drop- 
ping all  other  work  in  bad  blight 
weather  and  give  his  whole  attention 
to  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  He 
treats  by  cutting  out  all  limbs  that 
show  signs  of  blight,  cutting  back  far 
enough  to  get  into  healthy  tissue,  and 
then  washes  the  stub  with  a one  to 
one  thousand  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate.  He  has  found  a sponge 
the  easiest  way  of  carrying  this  into 
the  trees.  Bartlett  and  Clapp  are 
most  susceptible  to  the  disease  and 
Seckel  almost  immune.  Bartlett  should 
be  manured  lightly,  but  Seckel  must 
have  heavy  feeding.  He  begins  to  cul- 
tivate as  soon  as  soil  will  permit  and 
continues  into  July. 

Truck-Growing  Discussion. 

Prof.  L.  C.  Corbett,  horticulturist  in 
charge  of  truck-growing  investiga- 
tions, United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  gave  an  illustrated  talk 
on  “Truck-Growing.”  He  defined 
truck  farming  as  “the  most  extensive 
type  of  vegetable  growing  and  con- 
sists in  the  cultivation  of  large  acre- 
ages  of  a few  important  crops,  usual- 
ly at  a considerable  distance  from 
centres  of  consumption.”  Market 
gardening  as  “the  growing  of  vegeta- 
bles for  market  within  the  zone  limit- 
ed by  the  wagon  haul  to  the  market.” 
The  beginning  of  truck  farming  was 
in  the  early  fifties  when  the  steamer 
Roanoke  carried  200  barrels  of  garden 
produce  from  Norfolk  to  New  York. 
At  that  time  the  journey  between 
Norfolk  and  New  York  consumed 
thirty-six  hours.  On  account  of  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion  the  business  was 
interrupted  and  the  begining  that  led 
to  the  present  extensive  business  was 


started  in  1865.  During  the  season 
just  closed,  over  3,558,088  packages 
of  truck  were  shipped  from  Norfolk 
alone,  and  the  value  of  the  truck 
produced  on  an  area  of  one  hundred 
square  miles  in  extent,  with  Norfolk 
as  a center,  gave  the  growers  in  1909 
a gross  return  of  over  twelve  million 
dollars.  Developments  in  the  Caro- 
linas  and  Florida  have  been  equally 
as  great.  The  causes  that  contribut- 
ed to  this  development  of  the  truck 
ing  industry  are  to  be  found  chiefly 
in  the  great  growth  of  urban  popula- 
tion which  increased  the  demand  be- 
yond the  ability  of  the  market  gar- 
deners to  supply,  and  the  development 
of  steam  transportation  and  refrigera- 
tion. The  chief  problems  connected 
with  the  trucking  business  at  the 
present  time  are  better  cultural  meth- 
ods, better  packing  and,  chief  of  all, 
direct  purchase  or  f.  o.  b.  sales,  in- 
stead of  a consignment  business. 

He  spoke  of  the  advantages  of  form- 
ing organizations.  To  be  successful, 
each  grower  should  have  a financial 
interest  in  the  organization.  Outside 
of  districts  where  co-operation  is  nec- 
essary the  stock  company  or  trust 
idea  is  most  apt  to  work  successfully. 
Unless  there  is  a large  financial  con- 
sideration, growers  will  not  hold  to- 
gether in  co-operative  marketing  as- 
sociations, particularly  in  regions 
which  can  be  reached  through  local 
freight.  He  advanced  the  idea  that 
commission  merchants  be  supervised 
by  a commission  under  laws  similar 
to  those  governing  our  banking  sys- 
tem. The  value  of  vegetables  includ- 
ing potatoes  is  twice  as  great  as  all 
fruits  produced.  Many  fine  lantern 
slides  were  shown,  illustrating  the 
truck  business. 

Problems  of  Apple-Growing. 

Dr.  Jordan  of  Geneva  spoke  on 
“Apple-Growing  in  the  East  and 
West.”  He  said  those  who  stood  for 
advanced  agriculture  thirty  years  ago 
can  now  stand  up  and  pat  themselves. 
We  have  passed  the  era  of  wasteful- 
ness and  are  entering  an  era  of  con- 
servation. Railroads  are  offering  re- 
duced rates  from  West  to  East  and 
many  Western  farmers  are  selling 
their  high-priced  farms  and  taking  up 
the  old  farms  in  New  York  and  New 
England,  made  cheap  by  neglect  and 
lack  of  improvements.  We  are  just 
emerging  from  a situation  of  read- 
justment that  has  occupied  decades. 
He  said  there  was  no  state  where  ag- 
ricultural prospects  were  brighter  and 
opportunities  better  than  in  New 
York.  He  then  exhibited  a lot  of  lan- 
tern slides  taken  by  himself  while  on 
a trip  through  the  Northwest  last 
year.  These  pictures  covered  most- 
ly or<  hard  scenes  and  operations,  but 
he  caught  a few  snap  shots  of  the 
very  poor  dwellings  occupied  by  most 
of  the  new  settlers  in  this  highly 
boomed  region  He  said  their  adver- 
tising would  all  bear  shading.  He 
told  of  seme  of  the  high  prices  paid 
for  orchards  and  the  prices  paid  for 
fruit  in  the  Hood  river  section.  Or- 
chard views  of  Western  New  York 
were  then  shown,  and  he  concluded 
with  a fine  set  of  pictures  showing 
the  natural  wonders  of  the  Garden  of 
the  Gods  and  Yellowstone  Park. 

Mr.  U.  T.  Cox  of  Proctorville,  Ohio, 
in  his  talk  on  the  apple  said  success 
was  due  to  the  man  and  not  to  the 
land.  He  said  thoroughly  prepare 
your  soil  before  setting  the  apple. 
Have  it  in  good  mechanical  condition, 
full  of  humus  and  plant  food.  Trees 
must  have  proper  care  from  the  start 
if  best  results  are  to  be  obtained  in 
later  years.  Don’t  neglect  it  until  of 
bearing  age  and  then  expect  it  to  for- 
get former  neglect.  On  their  hills  in 
Southern  Ohio  mulch  is  their  only 
salvation.  He  not  only  leaves  the 
grass  in  the  orchards,  but  adds  straw 
and  manure.  The  sod  mulch  can  be 
underdone,  as  well  as  cultivation  ov- 
erdone. Mulch  can  be  recommended 
if  the  man  has  backbone  enough  to 
do  it  properly.  He  believes  in  low 
heads,  thorough  spraying  and  thin- 
ning. Thinning  is  not  expensive.  It 
costs  him  from  five  to  ten  cents  per 
barrel.  Begin  to  thin  six  weeks  aft- 
er the  blossoms  fall,  leaving  only  one 
apple  out  of  a bunch  and  being  care- 
ful not  to  break  the  twigs.  Don’t 
he  weak-kneed  in  thinning,  and  a 


second  thinning  is  advisable.  By 
thinning,  time  is  saved  later  in  the 
season  in  picking,  sorting  and  pack- 
ing. He  makes  several  pickings  and 
would  not  think  of  going  back  to  one 
picking.  Pick,  pack  and  grade  in  an 
up-to-date  manner  and  the  grower 
should  pack  his  own  fruit.  Barrel  in 
orchard  and  handle  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, for  the  sake  of  the  apple.  Bar- 
rels should  be  shaken,  after  each  bas- 
ketful is  put  in.  lie  stencils  differ- 
ent sizes  with  different-colored  inks. 
First  size  in  blue,  second  in  red  and 
third  in  black. 

Dean  Bailey  of  Cornell  University 
was  announced  and  came  to  the  plat- 
form amid  such  applause  that  it  was 
some  time  before  quiet  was  restored. 
He  said  there  were  two  influences  that 
had  had  a strong  bearing  on  his  life. 
The  Michigan  Bornological  Society 
and  the  Western  New  York  Horticul- 
tural Society.  These  societies  have 
a very  important  mission  in  pointing 
young  men  on  in  the  world.  There  is 
a new  time  coming,  especially  to  the 
Eastern  farmer. 

We  have  passed  through  an  era  of 
urban  influence  and  we  a^  entering 
into  an  era  that  is  a combination  of 
urban  and  agricultural  influence. 
Welded  together,  these  will  make  the 
civilization  we  are  just  beginning  to 
dream  about.  As  much  progress  as 
we  have  made  in  agricultural  sciences, 
no  permanent  agriculture  has  been  es- 
tablished. Population  is  overtaking 
production  and  the  old  lands  will  sip'on 
have  to  be  worked  over  and  the  fer- 
tility of  which  they  have  been  robbed 


SPRAYIHG  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  question  oi  spraying  fruit  trees  to  prevent 
the  depredations  of  insect  pests  and  fungua 
diseases  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  « 
necessity. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm  Stahl 
Sprayer  Co.,  Box6B-  Quincy,  111.,  and  gettbeir 

catalogue  describingtwenty -one  styles  of  Spray. 

ing  Outfits  and  full  treatise  on  spraying  the  dif, 
ferent  fruit  and  vegetable  crops,  which  contaiq 
much  valuable  information,  and  may  be  had  free, 
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Government  Tests  have  proven 
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fruit, while  trees  properly  spray- 
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ford not  to  spray  ? Buy  the  famous 
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FREE 
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PERFECT  POTATO 
* PLANTING 
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mu-'  lx  restored  to  them,  lie  said 
he  Fat  visited  all  the  prominent  fruit 
sections  ir  the  country  and  the  best 
t»i'it  belt  all  things  considered,  is  in 
New  York. 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  R.  A. 
Pearson  said  he  fully  appreciated  the 
greatness  of  fruit  industry.  The 
abandoned  farms  of  the  state  are 
again  becoming  occupied.  One  mail 
brought  the  department  twenty-two 
inquiries,  in  regard  to  opportunities 
in  New  York,  from  Western  farmers. 
The  greatest  agency  in  developing  ag- 
ricultural prosperity  is  the  success 
of  farmers  on  their  own  farms.  New 
York  can  show  as  good  examples  of 
success  in  agriculture  as  any  state, 
and  as  good  as  any  industry  in  the 
state. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Wm.  C.  Barry,  Rochester; 
vice-presidents,  S.  D.  Willard,  Gene- 
va; J.  S.  Woodward,  Lockport;  S.  D. 
Wadhams,  Clarkson;  Albert  Wood, 
Carlton;  Edward  Van  Alstyne,,  Kin- 
derhook;  D.  K.  Bell,  Rochester;  sec- 
retary-treasurer, John  Hall,  Roches- 
ter; executive  committee,  C.  M. 
Hooker,  Rochester;  H.  L.  Wiley,  Ca- 
yuga; Delos  Tenny,  Hilton;  Dewane 
Bogue,  Medina;  I.  H.  Dewey,  Roch- 
ester. 

Peach  Culture. 

The  next  paper  was  “Notes  on  the 
Peach,”  by  Prof.  U.  P.  Hedrick  of  the 
Geneva  station.  He  said  the  peach 
was  introduced  in  1665  by  the  Span- 
iards, at  St.  Augustine,  Florida.  It 
ran  wild  in  many  places  and  was  soon 
quite  widely  distributed,  principally, 
no  doubt,  by  the  Indians.  Nowhere 
does  it  do  as  well  as  in  America. 
Only  in  China  does  it  in  any  way 
nearly  approach  the  perfection  it  at- 
tains here.  The  peach  is  the  Queen  of 
Emits  and  is  second  only  to  King 
Apple  in  importance.  New  York 
peach  soils  are  richer  than  those  of 
most  other  peach  sections,  and  there 
are  less  crop  failures  in  New  York 
than  in  any  other  peach  belt.  Near 
markets  are  another  advantage  the 
New  York  grower  has.  There  is  no 
danger  of  overproduction.  The  prin- 
cipal soil  requirements  are  good  drain- 
age <nd  soil  warmth.  Any  soil  will 
raise  good  peaches  if  warm.  The 
growing  season  is  long  and  the  feed- 
ing surface  large,  so  the  tree  can 
gather  large  amounts  of  natural  fer- 
til  ty  from  the  soil.  Fertilizer  should 
be  used  with  care,  if  waste  would  be 
avoided,  as  it  is  quite  possible  that 
some  of  the  elements  are  not  needed. 
Drink  is  more  important  to  the  peach 
than  food  and  the  soil  moisture  must 
be  saved.  Poor  soils  give  good  crops 
if  given  plenty  of  water.  Supply  or- 
ganic matter  and  cultivate  thoroughly. 
Irrigation  for  tree  fruits  in  New 
York  is  not  likely  to  become  impor- 
tant for  years  to  come.  The  cultiva- 
tor is  preferable  to  the  pump.  Culti- 
vation should  never  be  given  up  to 
sod,  but  a cover  crop  should  be  used 
to  be  turned  under  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible the  following  spring.  Cover 
crops  are  also  a great  help  in  pre- 
venting winter  injury.  He  said  wind- 
breaks were  unfavorable  and  advises 
low-headed  trees. 

Leaf  curl  does  the  most  damage, 
but  can  easily  be  controlled  with 
Bordeaux  or  lime-sulphur.  Little 
peaches  and  yellows  should  be  re- 
move at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
The  vase  form  is  most  common,  and 
weak  growers  should  be  pruned  more 
than  strong-growing  varieties.  Thin- 
ning should  never  be  neglected.  Thin 
after  the  June  drop,  so  peaches  will 
not  be  nearer  than  four  to  five  inches 
from  each  other.  There  is  a chance 
for  great  improvement  through  bud 
selection.  Special  purpose  varieties 
are  best  for  commercial  planting  and 
we  need  more  of  these  special  pur- 
pose varieties.  Novelties  are  neces- 
sary to  progress. 

B.  J.  Case,  president  of  the  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  made  a few 
brief  remarks,  in  which  he  said  the 
societies  should  work  in  harmony. 

Prof.  Samuel  Fraser  of  Geneva 
went  very  thoroughly  into  his  subject, 
“Retiqirements  of  Certain  Markets 
and  the  Best  Varieties  of  Fruits  for 
Those  Particular  Markets.” 

A circular  letter  was  sent  to  316 
commission  men  in  the  United  States, 


ano  159  apple  buyers  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  Germany  and  Holland 
One  hundred  and  eleven  replies  from 
twenty-six  markets  in  the  United 
States  and  eighty-six  replies  from  Eu- 
rope form  the  basis  of  this  article,  and 
that  certain  varieties  have  their  repu- 
tation in  some  markets  while  other 
varieties  are  favored  in  other  mar- 
kets which  are  not  wanted  is  very 
evident  and  these  market  preferences 
should  not  be  overlooked  by  the  grow-, 
er.  The  article  is  much  too  long 
to  give  in  this  report,  but  it  covers  a 
subject  very  important  to  the  apple- 
grower  and  we  may  report  it  more 
fully  later,  in  a separate  article. 

Not  only  did  the  letter  ask  for 
information  on  varieties,  but  also 
requested  opinions  in  regard  to  the 
importance  of  size,  color,  style  of 
package  and  quality  in  the  different 
markets.  He  cautioned  growers  that 
if  better  packing  was  not  adopted 
the  apple  trade  would  soon  meet  the 
same  fate  as  did  the  cheese  trade 
some  years  ago. 

Professor  Craig  of  Cornell  said  there 
had.  in  the  past  ten  years,  been  very 
little  increase  in  the  exports  to  Great 
Britain,  and  that  our  home  markets 
had  expanded  more  and  could  pay 
better  prices  than  formerly.  That 
there  was  not  likely  to  be  any  increase 
in  exports  to  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, as  the  tariff  was  very  watchful 
for  dangerous  insects.  He  said  there 
was  a liberal  outlet  at  home  for  mid- 
dle class  fruit,  if  carefully  graded,  but 
for  largest  returns  growers  must  look 
to  the  high-class  apples. 

The  “Round  Table  Talks”  on  special 
fruits  met  with  general  approval  and 
this  feature  will  be  made  more  prom- 
inent in  another  year. 

Question  Box. 

The  following  was  brought  out  in 
the  question  box: 

Is  it  advisable  to  plant  Constantine, 
Gano  or  Winter  Banana  in  Western 
New  York?  Professor  Hedrick 
doubted  their  value,  unless  Constan- 
tine be  used  as  a filler. 

How  should  a young  apple  orchard 
be  treated  to  be  brought  to  bearing 
in  the  shortest  time  without  injury 
to  the  trees?  Professor  Hedrick  said 
prune  but  little,  but  it  is  not  good  for 
trees  to  bear  too  early.  He  believes 
that  many  prune  too  much  the  first 
few  years.  Head  should  be  formed 
the  first  two  years  without  taking  out 
more  wood  than  necessary. 

Mr.  Bradley  has  had  good  success 
without  trimming.  The  peach  needs 
more  trimming  than  the  apple;  the 
pear  and  cherry  less. 

Mr.  Cole  reported  a nine-year-old 
orchard  that  had  had  no  pruning,  as 
producing  one  and  one-half  barrels 
per  tree  on  Greening  and  Fameuse 
and  one  barrel  per  tree  on  the  Bald- 
wins. 

Get  borers  out  was  the  answer  to  a 
question  on  this  insect. 

Would  the  deep-feeding  roots  of 
alfalfa  have  any  effect  on  trees?  Mr. 
Cox  thought  they  would  rob  the  trees 
of  both  moisture  and  plant  food. 

Which  is  the  best  way  to  trim  two- 
year-old  Bartlett  pear  trees  set  a year 
ago  last  fall?  Cut  out  all  but  four 
or  five  branches  and  head  back  the 
extra  long  ones.  Head  cherry  trees 
three  feet  high  and  thin  out,  but  don’t 
cut  back.  In  answer  to  several  ques- 
tions relating  to  apple  aphis,  Profes- 
sor Hedrick  of  Cornell  L^niversity  cov- 
ered the  subject  quite  thoroughly. 
He  said  winters  with  sudden  varia- 
tions, followed  by  cold  and  back- 
ward weather,  in  May  and  June,  seem 
conducive  to  increase  in  plant  lice. 
The  aphis  winters  in  the  egg.  Their 
parasitic  enemies  winter  in  the  adult 
or  pupa  form  and  are  more  suscepti- 
ble to  injury  from  extremes  of  tem- 
perature. A similar  insect,  the  green 
bug  of  grain,  breeds  at  a temperature 
ten  degrees  lower  than  its  parasite. 
Thus,  in  a cold  spring,  the  aphis  gets 
a start  on  its  parasite.  He  believed 
to  this  lack  of  enemies  is  due  the  de- 
structiveness of  the  aphis  every  few 
years. 

What  can  we  expect  next  season? 
Eggs  of  the  aphis  are  not  abundant 
this  winter  and  the  weather  thus  far 
has  been  favorable  to  the  parasites  and 
he  thinks  the  growers  need  not  fear 
a repetition  of  last  year’s  damage,  but 
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they  should  not  take  anything  for 
granted'  but  be  ready  and  on  the 
lookout  for  the  pest,  to  strike  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  if  they 
threaten  tc  become  dangerously  plent- 
iful Spray  when  buds  arc  bursting, 
with  whale-oil  soap  or  kerosen  emul- 
sion the  former  being  considered  best. 

Lime-sulphur  applied  just  before  fo- 
liage appears  may  kill  many  of  the 
eggs,  but  its  value  in  this  respect  has 
not  been  fully  proven.  A new  prep- 
aration, known  as  nicotine-sulfate, 
may  prove  valuable  for  this  insect. 
Use  soft  water  in  making  kerosene 
emulsion.  Pear  psylla  winters  in 
adult  form.  Use  one  pound  of  whale- 
oil  soap  to  five  gallons  of  water. 

Mr.  George  T.  Powell  of  Ghent 
said  it  was  dangerous  for  the  aver- 
age grower  to  use  filler  trees,  as  nine 
out  of  ten  will  not  take  them  out  in 
time.  Don't  plant  anything  but  ap- 
ples as  fillers  in  an  apple  orchard. 
Mixed  planting  is  not  economical  in 
operation.  Can  carry  filler  trees  a 
little  longer  by  severe  pruning  and 
heavy  fertilizing. 

In  speaking  of  cover  crops,  Pro- 
fessor Craig  said  hairy  vetch  was 
the  ideal  plant  for  this  purpose.  Seed 
is  scarce  and  expensive.  Crimson 
clover  rather  uncertain  in  New  York. 
Red  clover  is  better  than  alsike.  Plow 
as  early  as  the  spring  as  you  can  get 
on  the  ground.  He  does  not  recom- 
mend fall  plowing  for  the  orchard. 
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kril  Tree  Pruner 

\ l-l  A I Best  tool  made.  Something  new. 
'LiTAlj  Agents  make  big  money  with  it. 

II.  J Rogers,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 


Is  fall  or  spring  setting  of  apple 
trees  to  be  preferred?  Mr.  Collamer 
said  early  spring. 

What  varieties  are  best  to  graft 
Mann  apples  to?  Mr.  Woodward  said 
Mann  was  not  a fast  grower  and 
should  be  top-worked  to  a slow  grow- 
er, as  Twenty  Ounce  or  King.  The 
grafting  .of  crabs  is  not  successful. 

Is  it  practicable  to  make  concentrat- 
ed lime-sulphur  mixture  with  assur- 
ance of  good  results.  Mr.  Woodward 
said  make  the  ordinar,  mixture  and 
if  it  can’t  be  used  at  once  cover  with 
oil. 

Is  it  advisable  to  graft  Russctt  trees 
thirty  years  old?  No.  Mr.  Collamer 
said  he  had  succeeded  on  twenty-five- 
year  old  trees,  but  the  younger  the 
better. 

Arc  Souvenir  D,  Congress  and 
Clairgeau  pears  productive  and  hardy? 
Mr.  Woodward  said  Clairgeau  was 
good,  hut  must  be  picked  early  or 
it  would  rot  at  core.  Mr.  Bell  said 
don’t  pick  until  well  matured.  It  is 
very  productive.  Would  not  recom- 
mend Congress  for  market. 

What  shall  I set  for  most  profit, 
pear  blight  to  be  considered,  Bartlett, 
Clapp's  Favorite  or  Keiffer?  Mr.  Bell 
said  Clapp’s  and  Bartlett.  Keiffer 
not  at  all. 

Some  fine  English  walnuts  grown  at 
Hilton  were  shown  and  compared  in 
appearance  with  the  best  to  be  found 
on  the  market. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  prune  a 
young  quince  orchard?  Mr.  Bell — 
“The  same  as  you  would  pears,  head- 
ing back  annually  in  the  dormant  sea- 
son. The  heading  back  is  not  so  im- 
portant as  with  pears  or  peaches.” 

How  should  I treat  an  eleven-year- 
old  sweet  cherry  orchard  to  produce 
fruit?  Mr.  Powell — “If  thrifty  in  sod, 
leave  and  mulch.  If  not  thrifty,  cul- 
tivate, but  don’t  stimulate  too  much.” 

What  is  killing  my  peach  trees? 
The  branches  are  full  of  little  holes. 
Mr-.  Case — “You  are  troubled  with 
shot  hole  borers.  There  are  three 
broods  a year,  in  March,  June  and 
September.  Their  eggs  are  laid  in 
dead  wood  and  they  go  in  to  live 
wood  as  they  near  maturity.  Reme- 
dy is  to  keep  dead  wood  cleared  up.” 

How  can  I control  cherry  rot?  Mr. 
Case — “Spray  with  Bordeaux  before 
bloom,  again  after  bloom,  using  two 
and  one-half  pounds  of  copper  sul- 
phate to  five  pounds  of  lime  and  fifty 
gallons  of  water,  and  for  later  spray- 
ings use  one  and  one-half  pounds 
copper  sulphate  to  three  pounds  of 
lime  and  fifty  gallons  water.” 

What  is  the  difference  between  ap- 
ple, scab  and  apple  fungus?  They  are 
the  same. 

Is  it  safe  to  apply  coal  tar  to  trees? 
It  is  perfectly  safe  when  trees  are 
in  active  growth. 

What  is  the  best  crop  to  grow  to 
get  rid  of  wire  grass?  Thorough  cul- 
tivation. 

How  can  we  thoroughly  cultivate 
low-headed  trees  ? A grape  hoe  is 
very  useful.  Mr.  Powell  doubts  if  it 
is  necessary  to  get  as  close  to  the 
bodies  of  the  trees  as  we  have  made 
a practice  of  doing. 

There  was  a very  fine  exhibit  of 
fruit,  including  apples,  pears  and 
grapes.  The  judging  of  fruit  was  done 
by  Cornell  students.  There  were 
large  nursery  exhibits,  exhibits  of 
fruit  packages,  plows,  fertilizer  dis- 
tributers, dynamite,  insecticides  and 
fungicides  and  pruning  implements. 
In  the  basement  most  of  the  lead- 
ing manufacturers  exhibited  spray- 
pumps  of  every  description,  from  the 
latest  1910  power  sprayers  to  small 
bucket  pumps.  Cornell  University  and 
the  Geneva  station  both  made  their 
usual  educational  exhibits.  An  exhib- 
it illustrating  with  actual  examples  all 
the  different  propagating  operations 
attracted  much  attention. 

A demonstration  in  box  packing  was 
made  by  a man  familiar  with  the  Or- 
egon methods.  The  attendance  was 
large,  over  fourteen  hundred  mem- 
bers being  present. 

The  society  is  in  good  condition 
financially  and  making  a rapid  growth 
in  membership  each  year.  It  is  one  of 
the  very  oldest  horticultural  societies 
in  the  country.  G.  R.  S., 


The 

question 
of  spraying 


with  the  up-to-date  grower  and  orchardist  is  not  why  to  spray,  hut 
rather  what  material  to  use  to  get  the  highest  proportion  of  perfect 
fruit. 

Sherwin-Williams 

INSECTICIDES 

comprise  a line  of  spraying  compounds  that  will  increase  the  percentage  of 
perfect  fruit  in  your  crop  many  times  over,  because  they  afford  your  orchards 
protection  from  scale,  leaf-biting  insects  and  fungi  trouble.  They  are  made 
of  the  very  best  materials,  and  are  combined  in  exactly  the  correct  chemical 
proportion  to  be  effective  killing  agents  without  injury  to  trees  or  foliage. 

Write  today  for  pamphlets  on  S-W  Lime-Sulfur  Solution,  a universal 
fungicide  and  insecticide  for  sucking  insects  and  mites.  S-W  New  Process 
Arsenate  of  Lead,  an  effective  insecticide  for  all  leaf-biting  insects. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 
INSECTICIDES  AND  FUNGICIDES 


601  CANAL  ROAD.  N.  W. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


You 

can't  grow 
perfect  crops  of ' 
anything  nowadays  with- 
out spraying— fruit  and  vege-‘ 
table  growers  alike  are  threatened  each'" 
year  by  an  increasing  multitude  of  insects  and ' ^ 

diseases  that  play  havoc  with  crops  unless  held  in 
check  by  thorough  and  proper  spraying.  Apples,  Peaches,'"  „ 

Pears  and  Plums;  Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  other  small  fruits; 
Potatoes,  Asparagus  and  all  kinds  of  produce,  yield  larger,  better  and  more' 
profitable  crops — and  increase  the  returns  from  the  land  manyfold— if  thoroughly 
sprayed  with  proper  materials.  We  stand  ready  to  prove  to  you  that 


Orchard  Brand  Tested  Spray  Mixtures 
Will  More  Than  Double  Your  Fruit  Crops 


‘Orchard  Brand”  products  come  to  you  in  convenient  form — cans  and  barrels,  ranging  In 
size  from  one  pound  to  six  hundred  pounds.  They  include  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Bor  - 
^deaux  Mixture  and  Bordeaux-Arsenate-Lead,  Soluble  Oil,  Lime-Sulphur 
Solution,  Biuestone  and  Sulphur.  All  are  of  uniform  high  grade, 
ready  for  use  by  adding  water.  Our  little  Booklet  A tells 
how  and  why  these  products  will  help  you  produce  1 
results  this  year.  Write  for  it;  we  will  also 
^tell  you  where  you  can  conveniently  ob- 
tain the  “Orchard  Brand”  line. 

Thomsen  Chemical 
Company 
Baltimore 
Md. 


SPRAYERS 

At  Lowest  Factory  Prices 

Our  complete  line  of  Sprayers  offers  you  a choice 
of  the  most  practical,  durable  and  economical  ma- 
chines made. 

We  have  them  for  every  condition  and  need,  at 
prices  that  will  save  you  money. 

GUARANTEE 

Every  Sprayer  sold  by  us  is  fully  guaranteed 
to  satisfy  the  purchaser  in  every  respect,  or  we 
agree  to  take  it  back,  after  a reasonable  trial, 
refund  the  money  and  pay  all  freight  charges. 

This  guarantee  covers  every  kind  from  the  30- 
cent  Hand  Sprayer  to  the  largest  high-pressure 
Power  Sprayers  at  $300.00. 

Shipped  From  Kansas  City 

We  make  shipment  direct  from  Kansas  City  to  all 
Western  territory,  and  can  give  you  better  service  than 
any  other  dealer,  in  a complete  line  of  Sprayers. 

Our  point  of  shipment  saves  money  on  freight  for  the 


For  EVERY 
PURPOSE 


purchaser. 


Write  For  Free  Catalog 


Send  us  your  name  at  once  and  we  will  send  you  absolutely  free,  our  great  850- 
page  general  catalogue,  also  complete  information  about  spraying  and  sprayers. 

WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

JONES  BROS.  MERCANTILE  CO. 


Starts  or 
its  Spray  Instantly 


The  “Kant-Klog”  Sprayer 

Gets  twice  the  results  with  same  labor  and 
fluid.  Send  postal  today  for  tree  interest- 
ing booklet,  explaining  how  the  "Kant- 
Klog”  gives 

Nine  Sizes  of  Round  or  Flat 
Fine  or  Coarse  Sprays 

or  solid  streams  all  from  the  »ame  nonle. 
Ten  different  styles  of  sprayers  for  all  kinds 
of  spraying,  whitewashing,  etc.,  etc. 

AGENTS  WANTED 
ftoehocter  Spray  Pump  Co.,  room 
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CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 

Idea,  plant  fox  natural  fences.  Dense  broad,  bushy  in 
hab’t,  upright  growing:  almost  evergreen.  Grows 
rapidly  in  sun  or  shade,  can  be  clipped  back  to  a com- 
pact  glossy  solid  surface  or  sheared  to  form  balls,  pil- 
lars etc  Set  plants  G in  apart  in  the  row,  requiring 
100  plan  U for  60  feet  of  hedge.  SPECIAL  Will  deliver 
*00  piant?  by  express,  prepaid  to  your  R.  R.  station 
toi  $3.60.  W e guarantee  safe  arrival  and  entire  satis- 
faction Illustrated  descriptive  catalog  of  Fruit  Trees. 
Grape  Vines  Small  Fruits  Ornamental  Trees,  Roses, 
Shrubs , etc  free  on  request.  Established  50  years 

SOUTH  ST.  LOUIS  NURSERIES 

5600  Gravois  Avenue  : Saint  Louis,  Missouri 


Deutzia 
Lemoineii 


Ii  one  of  the  choicest  small  l*  * - 

shrubs  w ith  pure  white  flowers.  . v Ss 

The  tab  varieties  are  also  very  jiWy 
beautiful.  5 


A handsome  catalogue  with  many  t 
new  illustrations  will  be  mailed  on  % 
request  It  contains  descriptions  % 
of  these  charming  shrubs,  also  of 
the  largest  and  most  complete  col- 
lections to  be  found  in  the  country 
of— 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses  and 
Hardy  Plants 

ELLWANGER  & BARRY 
Mount  Hope  Nurseries 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


B 


The  Home 

eautiful 

How  to  Make  it  So 


Send  for  C.  S.  HARRISON'S  NEW  ANNUAL 
CATALOG  containing  valuable  information  on 

What  to  Plant 

How  to  Plant 

When  to  Plant 

-SPECIALTIES-! 

June  Blooming  Lilacs 
Norway  Poplars 
Bull  Pines 

Ornamental  Shrubbery 
and 

Hardy  Perennials 


C.  S.  Harrison’s  Select  Nursery 

YORK,  NEBRASKA 


Low  Wheels 

Low  Lift! 


When  you  load  your  farm  wagon  over  high 
wooden  wheels  it’s  the  last  two  feet  of  the  lift 
that  hurts.  Lifting  kills  more  farmers  than 
pneumonia,  consumption  and  typhoid  combined. 
Cut  it  out!  Get  a set  of 

EMPIRE  LOW 
STEEL  WHEELS 

for  yonr  farm  hauling.  They  cost  only 
half  the  price  of  wooden  wheels  and  they 
save  you  tire  and  repair  expense,  save 
your  team  and  save  yon.  Write  for  new 
illustrated  catalog  showing  Empire  Wheels 
and  Empire  Handy  Wagons.  (7) 

EMPIRE  MFC.  CO.,  Box  253.  QUINCY,  ILL. 


Cement 

STOCK  TANKS 


Send  for  our  FREE  BULLETIN 
on  how  A L Saylor  made  a Stock 
Tank.  Feeding  Floor  and  Hog  Dip- 
ping l ank  on  his  Kansas  farm  with 

Sunflower  Portland 

rpment  A depend 
able  cement 

W UtT 7.  D'Vr  ' w of  great  strength  and  uni 
fortuity.  Makes 
an  artificial 
stone  superior 
to  anything  turned  out  in 
Nature’s  laboratory.  Write  for  Bulletins 
United  Kansas  Portland  Cement  Co. 

83?  Commerce  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


LADDERS 

BASKETS 

Crates  and  Fruit 
Growers  Supplies 

BA  CO  NT  & COMPANY 

APPLETON,  N.  Y. 

- A card  brings  oftr  catalog 


THE  FARM 
BEAUTIFUL 


A Department  Devoted  to 
the  Best  Interests  of  Farmers 
and  Other  Country  Dwellers 
in  Aiding  them  to  Arrange 
their  Lands  and  Dwellings 
for  Convenience  and  Beauty 


A tree  undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  objects  in  nature.  Airy  and  deli- 
cate in  its  youth,  luxuriant  and  majestic  in 
its  prime,  venerable  and  picturesque  in  its 
old  age,  it  constitutes,  in  ity  various  forms, 
sizes  and  developments,  the  greatest  charm 
and  beauty  of  the  earth  in  all  countries. — 
A.  J.  Downing. 

The  term  “ornamental,”  when  ap- 
plied to  trees,  frequently  has  a re- 
stricted meaning  and  includes  only 
those  that  possess  some  showy  fea- 
ture of  flower  or  foliage,  as  the  catal- 
pa,  the  redbud,  the  copper  beech,  and 
the  purple  maple.  This  limited  appli- 
cation is  not  our  choice,  but  the  in- 
clusion of  all  trees  that  are  worthy, 
because  of  their  form,  their  texture 
or  their  color,  to  take  their  place 
about  our  home  grounds,  over  the 
broad  acres  of  our  farms,  along  the 
highway,  and  around  our  schools,  our 
churches  and  our  libraries.  Naturally 
it  is  their  utilitarian  value  that  makes 
the  first  appeal.  There  is  a desire  to 
secure  protection  from  the  cold  pre- 
vailing winds,  to  intercept  the  snows 
and  rains  of  winter,  and  to  secure 
shade  from  the  scorching  midday  rays 
of  the  summer  sun.  These  are  legit- 
imate needs  and  it  is  right  that  they 
should  govern  our  selection,  though 
we  should  never  overlook  either  phy- 
sical or  artistic  fitness.  Trees  should 
be  hardy,  sturdy  and  preferably  long- 
lived,  and  should  be  attractive  in 
themselves  and  in  harmony  with  their 
surroundings.  Their  intrinsic  beauty 
may  afford  great  pleasure.  Nature  of 
outline  and  of  structure,  character  and 
disposition  of  the  foliage  masses  and 
color  of  flower,  of  leaf  and  of  bark, 
all  have  their  charm.  Not  the  least 
among  the  beauties  are  the  changing 
and  almost  bewitching  effects  in  light 
and  shade  produced  by  their  shadows. 
What  charming  and  wonderful  bits 
of  nature  painting  are  produced  on 
the  canvas  of  the  lawn  in  those  rap- 
turous hours  of  the  early  summer 
morning! 

Where  to  Use. 

In  placing  trees  about  the  home 
grounds  something  will  depend  upon 
the  needs  to  be  served,  the  space  to 
be  planted,  and  the  character  of  the 
trees  selected.  If  a windbreak  is 
needed,  they  may  be  in  rather  formal 
rows  or  in  irregular  masses.  In  ei- 
ther case  they  should  be  so  placed  as 
to  exclude  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  prevailing  winds  and  storms. 
Shade  for  the  house  may  be  secured 
by  individual  specimens  or  small 
about  the  tree  in  the  fall,  left  during 
groups,  which  should  never  be  placed 
so  close  as  to  make  the  house  damp 
and  cheerless.  In  addition,  it  is  well 
to  have  some  shady  nooks,  quiet 
places  of  retreat  for  the  farm  house- 
hold. In  many  cases,  it  may  be  good 
to  have  a screen  planting  of  trees  par- 
tially or  wholly  encircling  the 
grounds.  As  we  get  away  from  the 
home  grounds,  there  should  be  indi- 
vidual trees,  groups  of  small  masses 
of  trees  in  appropriate  places,  and 
even  a small  grove,  if  the  place  be  of 
sufficient  size.  Along  the  highway 
there  should  be  good  trees  to  shade 
and  protect  the  roadway  and  to  give 
pleasure  to  the  travelers.  For  a lit- 
tle distance  there  may  be  a single  va- 
riety somewhat  equally  spaced,  or 
there  may  be  a mingling  of  varieties 
with  irregular  intervals.  About  the 
church  and  the  school  grounds  the  de- 
mands are  similar  to  those  of  the 
home  grounds.  There  is  need  for  pro- 
tection, for  shade,  and  for  an  attract- 
ive setting. 

How  to  Place. 

In  disposing  the  trees  about  the 
home  grounds  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  destroy  the  breadth  of  the 
lawn.  This  should  always  be  kept 
free  and  open  and  be  appropriately 
skirted  with  foliage  masses.  In  any 
situation  trees  should  be  in  accord 
with  their  surroundings,  in  respect  to 
size  and  should  harmonize  with  one 
another,  particularly  as  to  form  and 


character  of  foliage.  Where  a speci- 
men is  desired — and  in  an  appropriate 
place  this  is  no  unworthy  desire — 
it  should  be  so  placed  as  to  have 
adequate  room  for  full  development. 
In  a somewhat  formal  windbreak  we 
do  not  consider  the  need  of  the  indi- 
vidual trees,  but  treat  them  rather  as 
hedge  plants,  placing  them  close  to- 
gether. The  informal  groups  and 
masses  should  show  interest  and  va- 
riety, both  in  the  outline  and  in  the 
interior.  The  spacing  cannot  be  such 
as  to  permit  specimen  development, 
but  nevertheless  should  be  sufficient 
to  secure  healthy  growth.  The  plan- 
tations surrounding  the  grounds 
should  possess  this  general  irregular 
and  varying  character  and  avoid  all 
suspicions  of  formality.  With  the 
grove  it  is  the  interior  aspect  that 
counts  and  the  development  of  the 
mass  rather  than  of  specimens.  For 
these  reasons  the  distance  between 
the  trees  should  be  strikingly  differ- 
ent; the  trees  should  gather  into 
groups  or  stand  in  various  irregular 
lines;  the  intervals  between  them 
should  be  contrasted  both  in  shape 
and  dimensions.  Along  the  highway 
the  disposition  may  well  be  rather 
formal,  though  here  and  there  irreg- 
ularity may  frequently  be  good.  In 
the  former  instance  the  spacing 
should  always  be  such  as  to  permit 
of  normal  development. 

The  many  trees  which  may  be  se- 
lected for  ornamental  planting  afford 
a wide  range  of  variety  and  are  capa- 
ble of  fulfilling  many  different  needs. 
And  we  must  never  forget  that  each 
make  its  own  peculiar  demand  on  soil 
and  climate.  So,  in  choosing  trees 
for  a given  place,  we  must  consider 
the  ultimate  development,  the  form, 
the  character  of  the  foliage,  the  in- 
trinsic merits  of  beauty,  adaptabiity 
to  use,  and  compliance  with  existing 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate.  De- 
scriptions will  rather  adequately  pro- 
vide the  facts,  but  for  best  selections 
they  should  be  supplemented  by  per- 
sonal intimacy.  Although  much  has 
been  written,  there  is  as  yet  no  classi- 
fication showing  the  distribution  of 
ornamental  trees  in  our  country.  In 
our  list,  which  Cs  not  intended  to  be 
complete,  but  merely  to  afford  a good 
working  basis,  jt  has  been  the  purpose 
to  suggest  for  use  in  the  temperate 


bEAUTiFUL 

ROSES 


Wrile  for 
Free  Catalog 

RED,  WHITE  and  YELL0W-A11  Everblooming 

Strong  growers— hardy— fragrant— none  better 
—will  bloom  this  year.  These  Roses  mailed  for 
eight  2c.  stamps.  (Thousands  will  order  them.) 

Novelty — BLUE  ROSE — Rambler 

Sensational  new  Rose,  the  most  wonderful  creation  of  a 
century,  postpaid  for  25e.  (Stock  limited.) 

QUICK  GROWING  PORCH  VINES 

14c.  in  stamps  brings  our  unsurpassed  collection  of 
showy,  quick  growing  and  flowering  Porch  Tines— -Jap- 
anese Hop,  small  Ornamental  Gourds  and  Heavfetily 
Blue  Muonflower.  The  collection  envelope  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  14c.  payment  on  any  70c.  catalogue  order. 
MrBrPJrnr’^  filliflp  *°  Floriculture— Four  2c.  stps,  brings 
rnuuiegut  b uuiue  thi8  bookof  hints  and  plant  secrets. 


Fxtra  Snprial  All  the  above— four  Roses,  Porch  Vines, 
Zllii  - rebate  coupon,  catalog,  and 

Guide,  all  postpaid  for  only  60c. 

CATALOG  FREE  if  you  ask  for  it. 

the  McGregor  brothers  co. 

Station  T»  Springfield,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A.  ' 


Why  Break  Your  Back 


digging  post  holes,  wells,  etc.,  by  ordinary 
methods?  The  IWAN  Po»t  Hole  and  Well 
Auger  digs  a 3-foot  post  hole  in  wet  or  dry 
hard-pan,  solid  clay,  gumbo,  gravel,  in  three 
I minutes,  without  effort.  If  ft  doesn’t,  the 
I dealer  will  refund  your  money.  Made  from 
1 finest  tempered  steel.  Works  on  scientific  prin- 
I ciple  along  lines  of  least  resistance^  Pave  for 
■ itself  in  labor  saved  in  two  days! 


■ With  our  cheap  pipe  extern 

■ sions  you  can  dig  40  to  60-foot 

■ wells  in  a day.  Hundreds  of  thousands  in 
I use. 

■ Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us,  mentioning 
his  name,  and  we  will  send  FREE  our  inter- 
esting booklet,  “Easy  Digging,”  full  of  in- 
formation on  time,  labor,  money-saving 
digging  methods.  Address 

IWAN  BROS.,  Dept.  24,  So.  Bend,  Ind. 


Here’s  a tool  that  cuts 
quickly  through  the  hardest 
ground,  and  you  can  set  it 
to  bore  nine  sizes  of  holes. 

Standard 
Post-Hole 
AUGER 

—does  better  and  faster  work 
than  any  similar  device,  and 
you  cannot  afford  to  be  with 
out  one  if  you  set  posts— 
plant  trees— dig  wells— build 
fences  or  bore  in  the  earth  for 
any  purpose.  Get  Catalog  6 
STANDARD  EARTH  AUGER  CO. 
1128«84  Newport  Avc.,  Chicago  * 


BORES 
LIKE  A 
DRILL 

DUMPS 
LIKE  A * 
SHOVEL 


WANTED -MEN 

Firemen,  Brakemen,  Electric  Motormen, 
Colored  Porters.  Experience  unneces- 
sary* We  prepare  you  by  Mall  and  assist 
you  in  securing  position  on  any  road  im- 
mediately. All  roads  putting  on  men. 
SPECIAL  OFFER 
Pay  half  of  tuition  out  of  salary  after 
placed  to  work.  Great  opportunity  to 
enter  railway  service.  Free  Book  and 
Lesson  for  stamp. 

INTER.  RY.  CORR.  INST. 

Dept.  19  Indianapolis,  Ind 


CreamTfV 
rjSepa  rator^ 


The  Recognized 

Criterion  by  which 

others  are  judged. 

The  modern  dairymen  want  a Cream  Separator  that  ful- 
fills to  the  highest  degree  these  three  requirements: 

Close  Skimming,  Easy  Running,  Long  Life. 

The  U.  S.  is  the  only  separator  that  combines  leader- 
ship in  all  three  of  these  essentials. 

The  U.  S.  has  received  more  and  higher  awards  (ac.- 
knowledgingits superiority)  in  1909than  all othermakes combined 

A request  for  Catalog  205  will  show  you  all  about  this  thoroughly 
practical  separator  and  tell  you  all  about  our  latest  awards. 


L 
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HOWTO 

PIANT  AND  GROW 

ALLtwxrFure 

OlARLtS  A.GRCIN 
" roaicitwor. 
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100k, 
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regions  of  the  United  States  standard 
native  trees  of  merit  and  a few  worthy 
exotics.  They  will  satisfy  a wide 
range  of  needs  and  will  adopt  them- 
selves to  a variety  of  conditions  of 
soil  and  climate.  As  it  is  impossible 
within  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
show  the  distribution,  the  department 
will  welcome  all  inquiries  iti  regard 
to  hardiness.  Of  course,  this  data 
will  be  furnished  by  the  horticultural 
department  of  the  state  colleges,  many 
of  which  have  already  published  bul- 
letins discussing  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs.  For  the  native  trees  a publi- 
cation of  the  division  of  forestry 
traces  the  distribution  in  a very  sat- 
isfactory manner.  I his  is  Bulletin 
No.  17,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Division  of  Forestry,  and 
is  called  “Check  List  of  the  Forest 
Trees  of  the  United  States.’’ 

In  setting  trees,  as  much  care 
should  be  taken  as  with  shrubs  and 
flowers.  The  young  tree  needs  favor- 
able conditions  to  secure  a start  in 
life  and  responds  gratefully  to  all  at- 
tentions. When  it  has  attained  age, 
it  will  take  care  of  itself  and  amply 
repay  past  kindness.  Since  the  early 
years  are  the  determining  period  in 
the  future  life,  it  behooves  us  to  spare 
no  pains  in  the  selection  of  a good 
specimen,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
soil,  and  in  the  annual  care.  In  pro- 
curing a plant  it  is  usually  better  to 
select  one  from  four  to  five  feet  tall, 
rather  than  one  from  eight  to  twelve 
feet  in  height.  The  shock  of  trans- 
planting is  less  and  the  subsequent 
growth  better.  In  fact,  the  smaller 
tree  will  usually  overtake  the  larger. 
The  specimen  itself  should  be  well 
developed,  fair  in  form  and  free  from 
injury.  Before  setting,  the  ground 
should  be  trenched  to  a depth  of,  at 
least,  two  feet,  and  a good  supply  of 
well-rotted  barnyard  manure  incor- 
porated. The  surface  so  treated 
should  be  no  less  than  three  feet  in 
diameter  and  preferably  as  much  as 
four  or  six.  In  this  the  tree  should 
be  carefully  set  out,  and  about  it  soil 
should  be  well  compacted.  For  this, 
the  careful  planting  of  some  favorite 
apple  or  pear  affords  a good  guide. 
Having  secured  a fair  specimen  of 
normal  development  and  set  it  well  in 
thoroughly  worked  soil  of  good  parts, 
there  is  still  something  to  be  done. 
If  the  season  is  dry,  watering  may  be 
necessary.  In  any  case,  a mulch  is  a 
good  precaution.  It  is  best  not  to  wa- 
ter until  there  is  a real  need.  When 
it  is  begun,  however,  it  should  be  con- 
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38  Hardy  Tested  Varieties 

Nursery  grown,  suitable  for  all  pur- 
poses. $5.00  and  up  per  thousand.  We 
have  50  millions.  Our  low  prices  will 
astonish  you.  Also  Hardy  Forest  trees, 

Shade,  Ornamental  and  Fruit  trees. 

Shrubs,  Vines, etc.  Our  beautiful  Catalog  Is  crowded 
with  valuable  information.  This  and  50  Great  Bar- 
gain sheet  are  free. 

P.  HILL,  Evergreen  Specialist,  Boy  242- Dundee,  III* 
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original  Indiana  trees.  Proof  given 
if  desired.  At  wholesale  prices. 
Buy  direct,  save  agent’s  commis- 
sion. We  cg.n  save  you  money. 
Send  for  price  list  now.  Also  a general  line 
of  nursery  stock.  Address  Box  D.. 
WICHITA  NURSERY,  WICHITA,  KANSAS. 
(Gen'l  Agts.  for  Wellington  Nurseries.) 


Seeds,  Plants,  Roses, 

Bulbs,  Vines,  Shrubs,  etc. 
Hundreds  of  car  lots  ol 
FRUIT  and  ORNAMEN- 
TAL TREES.  1200  acres 
50  in  hardy  Roses,  none  bet- 
ter grown.  44  greenhouses 
of  Palms,  Ferns,  Ficus. 
Geraniums  and  other 
things  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs. 
Roses,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  by  mail  postpaid. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Im 
mense  stock  of  SUPERB  CANNAS,  the  queer 
of  bedding  plants.  50  choice  collections  cheap 
in  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  etc..  Elegant  168-page 
Catalogue  FREE.  Send  for  it  today  and  see 
what  values  we  give  for  your  money.  Direct  deal 
will  insure  you  the  best  at  first  cost.  56  years. 

THE  STORRS  & HARRISON  CO. 

Box  37.  PAINESVILLE.  OHIO  (21 


. 50  Buys  Best  All-Steel  Farm  Gate 

Cheap  as  wood.  Lasts  a lifetime.  12  ft.  long;  54  in 
I high.  Resistsall  kindsof  stock.  Also  Farm  Fence, Orna 
mental  Wire  and  Wrought  Iron  Fences.  Catalogue  free. 

W rite  for  Special  Offer. 

| The  Ward  Fence  Co.,  Box310,  Decatur,  tnd. 


tinned  very  thoroughly  as  long  as 
the  necessity  is  present.  Avoid  the 
common  practice  of  merely  sprinkling 
the  surface,  and  saturate  the  soil 
thoroughly  every  two  or  three  days, 
preferably  at  evening.  Each  year 
there  should  be  an  addition  of  plant 
food  in  the  form  of  well-rotted  barn- 
yard manure,  which  can  be  placed 
the  winter  and  worked  into  the  soil 
in  the  spring.  This  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  grass  should  not  be 
permitted  to  grow  next  to  the  tree 
during  the  first  few  years.  There 
should  be  an  open  space  which  is  kept 
tilled.  As  for  pruning,  some  will  be 
needed  to  help  form  the  head,  just 
as  in  case  of  the  apple  or  the  cherry, 
and  the  actual  scheme  will  vary  with 
the  natural  character  of  the  tree. 
After  this  formation  period  little  needs 
to  be  done  except  to  remove  dead  or 
interfering  branches. 


Ornamenal  Trees  for  Temperate  Re- 
gions in  the  United  States. 

Deciduous  Trees. 

Botanical  Name.  Common  Name 
Acer  negundo  Boxelder 

Acer  platanoides  Norway  Maple 

Acer  saccharinum  Silver  Maple 

Acer  saccharum  Sugar  Maple 

Aesculus  glabra  Ohio  Buckeye 

Aesculus  hippocas- 
tanum 

Aesculus  octandra 
Betula  alba 
Betula  lutea 
Betula  papyrifera 
Catalpa  speciosa 
Celtis  occidentalis 
Cercis  canadensis 
Cladrastis  lutea 
Cornus  florida 
Crataegus  coccinea 
Crataegus  cordata 
Fagus  atropunicea 
Fagus  sylvatica 
Fraxinus  Americana 
Fraxinus  lanceolata 
Gymnocladus  dioicus  Coffee  Tree 
Hicoria  laciniosa  Shell  Bark 

Hicoria  oyata  Shag  Bark 

Juglans  nigra  Black  Walnut 

Uarix  larcina  Tamarack 

Liquidambar  styraci- 

fius  Sweet  Gum 

Liriodendron  tulipfera  Tulip  Tree 


Horse  Ches'tnut 
Yellow  Buckeye 
White  Birch 
Yellow  Birch 
Paper  Birch 
Catalpa 
Hackberry 
RCd  Bud 
Yellowwood 
Flowering  Dogwood 
Scarlet  Haw 
Washington  Haw 
Beech 

European  Beech 
White  Ash 
Green  Ash 


Magnolia  acuminala 
Nyssa  sylvatica 


Cucumber  Tree 
Black  Gum 


Platanus  occidentalis  Sycamore 


Oriental  Plane 
Cottunwood 

Dombardy  Poplar 
Swee't  Crab 
White  Oak 
Scarlet  Oak 
Burr  Oak 
Pin  Oak 
Chestnut  Oak 
Red  Oak 
Locust 

White  Willow 

Yellow  Willow 
Basswood 
Downy  Basswood 
European  Linden 
White  Elm 


Red  Cedar 
White  Spruce 
Engelmann  Spruce 
Norway  Spruce 
Blue  Spruce  - 

Austrian  Pine 
Bull  Pine 
Red  Pine 
White  Pine 
Scotch  Pine 


Platanus  orientalis 
Populus  deltoides 
Populus  nigra  var 
italica 

Pyrus  coronaria 
Quercus'  alba 
Quercus  coccinea 
Quercus  macrocarpa 
Quercus  palustris 
Quercus  prinus 
Quercus  rubra 
Robinia  pseudacacia 
Salix  alba 

Salix  alba  var  vitel- 
lina 

Tilia  Americana 
Tilia  pubescens 
Tilia  vulgaris 
Ulmus  Americana 

Evergreen  Trees. 

Abies  concolor  White  Fir 

Juniperus  virginlana 
Picea  alba 
Picea  engelmanni 
Picea  excelsa 
Picea  parryana 
Pinus  austriaca  var. 
laricio 

Pinus  ponderosa 
Pinus  resinosa 
Pinus  strobus 
Pinus  sylvestris 

Pseudotsuga  taxifolia  Douglas*  SprucO 
Thuya  occidentalis  Arborvitae 

Tsuga  Canadensis  Hemlock 

Summer  Pruning  of  Fruit  Trees. 

Last  summer  I tried  pruning  of 
some  of  my  fruit  trees,  clipping  the 
ends  of  limbs  at  three  different  times. 
The  first  two  times  a big  bunch  of 
new  shoots  put  forth  where  the  limb 
had  been  cut,  so  I concluded  to  wait 
until  the  full  moon  in  August,  and 
then  there  were  no  watersprouts.  I 
will  try  the  same  method  this  year. 

Iowa.  F.  H. 

Isn’t  it  likely  that  the  reason  that 
no  new  shoots  put  forth  after  the 
last  pruning  was  because  the  season 
was  later,  and  the  growing  period  of 
the  trees  had  passed.  We  hardly  be- 
lieve the  condition  of  the  moon  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  growth,  blit 
rather  the  lateness  of  the  season. — 
Editor. 

Caring  for  Dewberries. 

A subscriber  wanted  to  know  how 
o care  for  dewberries,  and  I wid 
ell  my  way.  After  the  vines  begin 
c make  long  canes,  I clip  the  ends 
o make  the  canes  stronger,  and  they 
/ill  bear  better.  I mulch  my  plants 
a winter,  and  in  spring  I lift  the 
anes  and  put  the  mulch  under  them 
o keep  the  fruit  clean.  When  I am 
licking  berries  I always  have  a knife 
long  and  when  I find  a cane  which 
5 growing  too  long  it  is  clipped  back, 
f the  canes  of  dewberries  are  allowed 
o lie  on  the  ground  after  July  they 
rill  take  root,  and  this  will  injure 
he  crop  the  following  season. 

Iowa.  B.  H. 


Other  Cream  Separators 
Merely  Discarded  or  Abandoned 
De  Laval  Inventions 


It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  know  that  nearly,  if  not  quite  every 
cream  separator  that  has  ever  been  made,  and  certainly  all  that  are  being 
made  at  this  time,  are  merely  copies  or  imitations  of  some  type  of  construction 
originally  invented  or  developed  by  the  De  Laval  Company,  and  either  not 
used  by  it  because  of  something  more  practical  or  else  discarded  and  aban- 
doned in  the  course  of  De  Laval  progress  and  utilization  of  later  improve- 
ments. 

As  earlier  patents  have  expired  some  of  their  features  have  one  after 
another  been  taken  up  by  different  imitators,  so  that  at  all  times,  as  is  the 
case  today,  every  separator  made  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  utilizes  some  type  of  construction  originally  owned  and  developed  by 
the  De  Laval  Company,  though  some  of  them  have  never  been  commercially 
used  by  the  De  Laval  Company  because  of  their  inferiority  to  other  types  of 
construction  used  by  it. 

The  De  Laval  Company  has  always  been  forging  ahead,  with  its  many 
years  of  experience  and  the  best  of  experts  and  mechanics  the  whole  world 
affords  in  its  employ,  so  that  before  any  expiring  patent  might  permit  the 
use  of  any  feature  of  construction  by  imitators  the  De  Laval  Company  had 
already  gone  so  much  beyond  that  type  of  construction  that  it  was  then  old 
and  out  of  date  in  the  modern  De  Laval  machines. 

All  cream  separator  inventions  by  others  have  been  of  immaterial  details 
or  variations  upon  which  patents  have  been  taken,  if  at  all,  more  for  the  sake 
of  the  name  than  by  reason  of  any  real  value  or  usefulness  attaching  to  them. 

The  first  practical  continuous  flow  centrifugal  Cream  Separator  was  the 
invention  of  Dr.  Gustaf  de  Laval  in  1878,  the  American  patent  application 
being  filed  July  31,  1879,  and  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  247,804  October  4, 

1881. 

This  was  the  original  Cream  Separator— of  the  “Hollow”  or  empty  bowl 
type — and  it  has  been  followed  from  year  to  year  by  the  various  steps  of 
cream  separator  improvement  and  development,  all  De  Laval  made  or  owned 
inventions,  the  American  patent  applications  being  filed  and  letters  patent 
issued  as  follows : 

The  original  hand  Cream  Separator  of  the  “Bevel  Gear”  type;  application 
filed  October  2,  1886,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  356,990  Pebruary  1,  1887. 

The  original  hand  Cream  Separator  of  the  “Spur  Gear”  type;  application 
filed  January  17,  1887,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  368,328  August  16,  1887. 

The  original  Steam  Turbine-driven  Cream  Separator;  application  filed 
December  8,  1886,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  379,690  March  20,  1888. 

The  original  “Tubular”  shaped  “hollow”  bowl  Cream  Separator;  applica- 
tion filed  April  19,  1886,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  372,788  November  8, 

1887. 

The  original  “Disc”  bowl  Cream  Separator;  application  filed  May  12, 
1890,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  432,719  July  22,  1890. 

The  original  vertical  curved  or  interlocking  “Blade”  Cream  Separator 
bowl,  covered  likewise  by  the  application  filed  May  12,  1890,  issuing  as  Let- 
ters Patent  No.  432,719  July  22,  1890. 

The  original  “Bottom  Feed"  Cream  Separator  howl;  application  filed 
July  24,  1889,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  445,066  January  20,  1891. 

The  original  “Suspended”  bowl  Cream  Separator;  application  filed  Au- 
gust 21,  1893,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  512,203  January  2,  1894. 

The  original  “Star”  or  “Pineapple  Cone”  shaped  series  of  cylinders  Cream 
Separator  bowl;  application  filed  August  24,  1893,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent 
No.  521,722  June  19,  1894. 

The  original  “Curved  Disc”  Cream  Separator  bowl;  application  filed  Jan- 
uary 18,  1905,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  892,999  July  14,  1908. 

The  original  “Split-Wing”  Tubular  Shaft  Cream  Separator  bowl:  applica- 
tion filed  April  29,  1898,  issuing  as  Letters  Patent  No.  640,358  January  2,  1900 
— which  invention,  with  a series  of  later  improvements,  is  the  type  of  bowl 
construction  used  in  the  De  Laval  machines  of  today,  and  still  covered  by 
protecting  patents  which  prevent  its  appropriation  by  would-be  competitors. 

The  patents  thus  enumerated  are  but  a few  of  the  more  important  of  the 
more  than  500  original  Cream  Separator  patents  owned,  controlled  and  de- 
veloped by  the  De  Laval  Company  during  its  thirty  years  of  creation  and 
development  of  the  Cream  Separator  industry  throughout  the  world.  They 
are  recited  because  they  show  in  the  most  illustrative  and  conclusive  manner 
possible  De  Laval  originality  and  leadership  from  1878  to  the  present  day. 

In  addition  to  these  patent-protected  features,  the  De  Laval  machines 
have  within  two  years  been  mechanically  re-designed  and  re-constructed  -n 
every  part,  from  top  to  bottom,  so  that  the  new  and  improved  line  of  De 
Laval  machines  are  today,  even  more  than  at  any  past  period,  fully  ten  years 
in  advance  of  any  other  cream  separator  made. 

These  are  the  Rock-of-Gibraltar-like  separator  facts  against  which  ihe 
mere  “word  claims”  of  would-be  competitors  fade  away  like  the  mists  of 
night  before  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun. 
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HOME  TALK 

1 

Conducted  by  

MRS.  RUTH  MOTHERBY 

Address  all  Communications  to 
Home  Editor  The  Fruit-Grower 

1 

Is  This  Practical? 

The  cry  “back  to  the  farm’’  is  ev- 
erywhere becoming  more  and  more 
familiar  from  the  frequency  with 
which  it  is  heard.  Not  only  has  the 
increased  cost  of  living  brought  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  people,  but  the 
increasing  demand  for  a simpler  life 
which  is  being  heard  now,  even  in  the 
ranks  of  the  wealthy.  The  lodging 
for  a little  land,  all  one’s  own,  upon 
which  the  last  days  of  life  may  be 
spent  is  very  natural,  and  who  is  there 
who  has  not  felt  it  intensely  at  some 
oi  his  nte!  The  fact  is,  speaking 
generally,  that  the  demand  for  the 
products  of  the  soil  is  greater  than 
the  supply.  Our  cities  everywhere 
have  grown  out  of  all  proportion 
more  rapidly  than  our  rural  districts. 
Of  course,  there  are  many  reasons  for 
this,  but  the  fact  remains,  and  it  is 
one  explanation  for  the  high  prices 
of  all  food  products.  Farms  are  bet- 
ter financial  investments  now  than 
ever  before;  their  operation  pays  bet- 
ter than  ever.  It  is  going  to  be  an 
absolute  necessity  for  many  people 
now  living  in  cities  and  half-starving 
there  to  get  “back  to  the  farms,” 
where  they  can  make  a good  living 
and  be  at  the  same  time  a thousand- 
fold more  independent  than  they  can 
possibly  be  in  the  cities.  How,  then, 
can  farm  life  be  made  more  attract- 
ive, or  how  may  some  of  the  objec- 
tions to  it  be  removed? 

With  the  rapidly  growing  belief  in 
the  wisdom  of  intensive  farming  and 
the  division  of  the  thousand-acre, 
poorly  cultivated  farm,  into  the  ten- 
acre  highly  cultiva  ted  rden,  the  lit- 
tle country  home  becomes  a possibili- 
ty to  the  man  of  limited  means,  who 
has  hitherto  looked  upon  it  as  a 
dream.  With  the  establishment  of 
the  rural  free  delivery,  the  introduc- 
tion of  telephones,  automobiles,  elec- 
tric cars,  and  other  inventions  into 
ordinary  use,  the  farm  home  is 
brought  into  relationship  with  city 
conveniences,  and  one  rather  strong 
objection  to  country  life  is  removed. 

However,  the  great  obstacle  to  a 
very  decided  exodus  from  the  city  to 
the  country  still  remains.  That  is, 
the  difficulty  of  getting  domestic 
help  to  go  outside  the  city.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  for  the  farmer’s 
wife  to  get  help,  and  it  is  a fact  that 
the  woman  on  the  farm  has  more 
work  to  do  than  the  woman  in  the 
city.  Men  who  cannot  afford  to  hire 
help  in  the  house  or  who  have  been 
unable  to  secure  it,  have  left  the 
farm  for  that  reason  alone,  and  moved 
into  the  city,  where  the  wife’s  labors 
are  lighter.  But  is  that  any  longer 
a necessity?  In  this  day,  when  sur- 
mounting obstacles  seems  to  have 
become  a pastime,  cannot  the  farm- 
er’s wife  find  a solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty? 

A few  years  ago,  when  the  idea  of 
the  co-operative  creamery  was  just 
beginning  to  be  talked  of,  it  was  re- 
ceived with  disparagement  by  many 
of  the  class  whom  it  was  desired  to 
help.  I remember  quite  distinctly 
that  some  of  my  most  progressive 
neighbors  declared  that  it  would  not 
succeed;  yet  even  these  same  people 
send  their  milk  to  creameries,  and 
are  relieved  of  all  the  hard  work 
tha  t caring  for  milk  involves — the 
careful  washing  of  pails  and  pans  and 
strainers  and  churns,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  time,  labor  and  skill  demand- 
ed in  making  butter  and  cheese. 

Now,  why  cannot  this  idea  be  en- 
larged upon?  Why  cannot  every 
neighborhood  have  a laundry,  a can- 
nery, a bakery,  and  an  employment 
bureau,  as  well  as  a creamery?  Why 
not  take  our  fresh  fruit  to  a cannery 
and  exchange  it  for  what  is  canned? 
Why  not  exchange  our  raw  meat  for 
that  which  is  cooked?  Why  bother 
to  bake  beans  and  steam  brown  bread 
for  Sunday  breakfast,  when  it  might 
be  brought  to  our  door,  steaming  hot 
from  our  co-operative  bakery? 

Possibly,  it  need  not  be  co-opcra- 


tive,  though  I rather  incline  to  that 
idea,  because  if  it  were  not  conduct- 
ed quite  satisfactorily,  new  officers 
could  be  elected,  and  there  would  be 
a supervision  that  would  tend  toward 
better  results. 

California  can  teach  much  to  the 
stay-at-homes  who  do  not  believe  it 
is  possible  to  eat  food  not  cooked  in 
the  home.  In  caring  for  her  tourists 
she  has  evolved  a plan  of  light  house- 
keeping that  is  economical  and  real- 
ly satisfactory  to  the  large  number 
who  do  not  fike  hotel  life,  or  cannot 
afford  it,  and  yet  do  not  want  to 
spend  all  their  time  doing  housework 
as  they  do  at  home.  Here  there  are 
“delicatessen  stores,”  where  one  may 
buy  anything  from  r cents’  worth 
of  hot  roast  beef  to  a Thanksgiving 
dinner.  You  can  get  enough  food  for 
dinner  there  at  little  more  than  the 
fuel  would  cost  if  you  cooked  it  at 
home 

The  use  of  thermol  dishes  for  keep- 
ing food  either  hot  or  cold  would 
soon  solve  the  whole  question  of  de- 
livering foods;  and  automobile  deliv- 
ery wagons  now  come  very  near  to 
making  the  question  of  time  and  space 
of  little  importance. 

Now,  a word  concerning  the  em- 
ployment bureaus.  It  is  not  so  diffi- 
cult to  get  help  by  the  day  as  it  is 
by  the  month  or  week  and  I have  oft- 
en thought  that  the  help  problem 
might  be  greatly  lessened  by  this 
means.  At  present,  the  difficulty  lies 
in  the  fact  that  skilled  labor  is  not 
to  be  found  in  these  places;  but  start 
a bureau  -where  only  skilled  labor  is  to 
be  had,  and  I believe  it  would  soon 
become  popular. 

It  frequently  happens  that  there  are 
girls  in  a neighborhood  who  would 
like  to  work  for  a few  days,  doing 
the  things  for  which  they  are  best 
fitted,  but  they  do  not  know  where 
they  could  find  employment  at  the 
time  when  they  are  at  leisure.  An 
employment  bureau,  in  a place  where 
telephones  have  been  established, 
would  bring  the  work  and  worker  to- 
gether. I have  often  heard  women 
say:  “I’d  like  to  exchange  work  with 

someone  who  sews,”  or  cans  fruit,  or 
whatever  they  may  most  dislike. 
“Now,  I'd  rather  wash  all  day  than  to 
do  these  things.”  When  one  is  do- 
ing what  one  likes  to  do  and  can  do 
well,  the  work  becomes  easy.  If  such 
exchanges  could  be  made,  upon  busi- 
ness principles,  would  that  not  help 
to  solve  the  domestic  problem? 

Are  my  ideas  on  this  subject  imprac- 
tical? Could  the  life  of  the  farmer’s 
wife  be  made  easier  by  some  such 
means?  If  so,  how  could  a farming 
community  best  go  about  getting  it 
in  operation?  What  difficulties  would 
be  likely  to  present  themselves? 

Suppose  we  talk  this  over  among 
ourselves.  Surely,  no  better  work 
could  be  undertaken  than  the  amelior- 
ation of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  farmer’s  wife  does  her  work. 

In  order  to  start  the  discussion, 
The  Fruit  Grower  offers  a prize  of 
$5  for  the  best  article  of  not  more 
than  a thousand  words,  either  for  or 
against  the  above  suggestions;  and 
$3  for  second  best  article.  The  pa- 
pers must  be  in  this  office  not  later 
than  May  1,  and  the  editor  reserves 
the  right  to  use  any  that  may  prove 
available  RUTH  MOTHERBY. 
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Something  New. 

Some  of  the  hints  and  helps  in  our 
department,  I have  found  of  great 
personal  help,  and  I should  like  to 
offer  something  that  would  help  oth- 
ers. I am  enclosing  recipes  of  dishes 
that  are  delicious,  and  not  well  known, 
hoping  some  one  will  be  glad  to  get 
them. 

Strawberry  Fritters  — Take  one 
pound  of  large,  but  not  over-ripe 
strawberries,  with  the  stems  on;  put 
them  in  a basin,  and  sprinkle  a little 
ground  cinnamon  over  them.  Dis- 
solve some  peach  or  apricot  martna- 
i lade  or  jam,  using  cither  grape  juice, 


Stock  Up  with 
Fresh  Soda  Crackers 

Instead  of  getting  a large  pack- 
age of  loose  soda  crackers  that 
soon  grow  stale — stock  your 
pantry  with  small  tight  pack- 
ages containing 

Uneeda 

Biscuit 

Fresh  soda  crackers  every  time 
you  eat — the  last  as  fresh  as  the 
first — because  they  are  placed 
in  moisture  proof  packages  the 
moment  they  leave  the  oven. 


(Never  Sold  in  Bulk) 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 
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Here  Is  Something  New 
From  Kalamazoo 

Prove  for  yourself  in  your  own  home,  that  the  Kalamazoo  is  the  most 
perfect — most  economical — most  satisfactory  range  for  you  to  use — Your 
money  back  if  it’s  not. 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  135  with  special  terms  and  compare  Kalamazoo  prices  with  others 

Cash  Or  Time  Payments 

We  want  every  housewife  to  know  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  a Kala- 
mazoo in  her  home.  You  can  buy  on  easy  time  payments  or  pay  cash  if 
you  like.  Either  way — you  save  $10  to  $20  on  any  stove  in  the  catalog.  We 
make  it  easy  for  responsible  people  to  own  the  best  stove  or  range  in  the  world. 

We  Pay  the 
Freight 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A Kalamazoo 

Direct  to  You" 


Beautiful  Sweet  Peas--  “IEIe 

Here  Is  a collection  of  Sweet  Peas  made  up  of  very  choice  sorts — 
varieties  that  have  the  endorsement  of  the  leading  American  and 
European  specialists — and  It  would  be  Impossible  to  select  another 
similar  collection  out  of  the  vast  number  of  sorts  now  In  commerce 
that  would  combine,  In  the  same  degree,  all  the  qualities  which  go 
to  make  up  these  beautiful  varieties.  Here  are  some  of  them.  Keep 
these  names,  so  you  will  know  them  when  they  bloom  next  summer. 
America — Bright  blood-red,  striped  on  a white  ground. 
Blanche  Ferry  Extra  Early — The  popular  pink  and  white. 
Cocclnea — Rich,  brilliant  cerise. 

Countess  Cadogan— The  brightest  blue. 

Dorothy  Tenant — Deep  mauve;  a lovely  shade. 

Duke  of  Clarence — Dark  claret;  a fine  dark  sort. 

Gorgeous — Bright  orange,  wings  rose-tinged  orange. 

Lady  Grisel  Hamilton — The  finest  pale  lavender. 

Lady  Mary  Currie — Bright  crimson  orange. 

Lottie  Eckford — White  shaded  and  edged  lavender-blue. 
Prince  of  Wales — The  finest  bright  rose. 

Queen  Victoria — Primrose-yellow. 

Sadie  Burpee — Very  large,  pure  whtle. 

Salopian — Deep  scarlet  or  cardinal;  the  finest  red. 

A LARGE  OUNCE  PACKET  FREE 
Now  everyone  loves  Sweet  Peas.  They  are  about  the  finest 
flowers  one  can  plant  for  continuous  blooming  all  summer  long, 
furnishing  grand,  fragrant  bouquets  every  day.  We  will  send  the 
big  packet  FREE,  and  tell  you  just  how  to  grow  them.  All  we 
want  you  to  do  Is,  send  10  cents  for  a sample  copy  of  our  hand- 
some farm  magazine,  Farm  and  Stock,  devoted  to  corn,  stock,  poul 
try  fruit,  bees  home  topics,  stories,  etc.  We  will  also  send  you 
the  most  beautiful  Post  Cards  of  Sweet  Peas  in  colors  you  ever 
saw.  Enclose  stamps  or  coin  and  send  at  once.  We  will  tell  you 

then  how  to  get  Six  Fine  Rose  Bushes  FREE 

FARM  AND  STOCK,  Bo*  26,  SI.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


For  Fruits,  Vegetables 
and  Syrups 


Also  LABELS,  SOLDER 
AND  SUPPLIES 


9lt  Very 

Lolvest 

Trices 


Write  Today  for  Illustrated  Catalog 

NATIONAL  CAN  CO.  Dept  5 Baltimore,  Md. 
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or  a small  glass  of  liquor,  if  you  have 
it.  Strain  it  and  keep  it  warm.  Have 
ready  a small  quantity  of  batter,  such 
as  you  usually  use  for  fritters,  dip  the 
strawberries  into  the  marmalade,  roll 
them  in  powdered  sponge  cake,  then 
dip  each  one  in  the  batter,  and  drop 
them  gently  into  boiling  clarified  but- 
ter and  fry  them  until  crisp  and  of  a 
nice  light  brown  color. 

Beef  Olives — Take  three-fourths 
pounds  of  tender  beef  steak,  one  ta- 
blespoonful of  bread  crumbs,  one  ta- 
blespoonful of  chopped  suet,  three  an- 
chovies, one  hard-boiled  egg,  one  tea- 
spoonful chopped  parsley,  and  one 
teaspoonful  of  grated  lemon  rind.  Cut 
the  beef  into  thin  slices  of  even  size. 
Put  the  anchovies,  chopped  egg,  pars- 
ley, suet, lemon  rind  and  bread  crumbs 
into  a basin,  season  with  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste,  and  add  enough  beat- 
en egg  to  bind  them  together.  Put 
a little  of  this  foce-meat  onto  each 
slice  of  beef,  then  roll  it  up  and  tie 
loosely  with  string.  Put  these  “ol- 
ives” into  a sauce  pan  and  add  enough 
stock  to  cover  them,  then  let  them 
stew  gently  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  Serve  them  with  gravy  and 
baked  tomatoes. 

This  makes  a nice  dish  for  lunch- 
eon. ADELAIDE  PROCTOR. 

To  Cook  Eggs. 

The  farmer’s  wife  who  does  not 
know  of  many  different  ways  to  cook 
eggs,  and  who  does  not  see  that  there 
are  plenty  of  eggs  to  cook,  really 
should  not  be  classed  among  pro- 
gressive housekeepers.  Doctors  agree 
that  eggs  furnish  more  nourishment 
than  any  other  one  article  of  diet,  ex- 
cept milk,  and  ‘here  is  no  article  of 
food  less  likely  to  produce  disease 
Then,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be 
more  easily  secured  by  the  farmer’s 
wife — that  is,  if  she  is  willing  to  go 
to  half  the  trouble  that  must  be  given 
to  the  obtaining  of  most  kinds  of 
food. 

Eggs,  even  at  25  cents  a dozen,  are 
cheaper  than  meat,  and  for  breakfast, 
so  much  more  easily  prepared.  A 
friend  told  me  of  a nice,  new  way  to 
prepare  them,  when  the  family  has 
tired  of  them  boiled,  fried  or  in  ome- 
lettes. She  butters  a small  bread  tin, 
covers  it  with  a layer  of  breadcrumbs, 
over  which  she  breaks  the  eggs,  sea- 
sons well,  and  bakes  them.  She  says 
they  are  delicious,  and  look  very 
tempting. 

Sometimes  I fry  pancakes  for 
breakfast,  making  them  large  enough 
to  cover  a plate,  butter  each  one  as 
done,  then  put  on  the  boiled  egg, 
chopped  and  seasoned,  then  another 
cake,  and  so  on,  until  I have  enough. 
Cut  like  pie  and  serve  as  hot  as  pos- 
sible. I butter  the  plate  on  which 
they  are  served,  and  keep  it  on  the 
stove  while  preparing  the  cakes,  that 
they  may  not  get  cold. 

Stale  bread  dipped  into  beaten  egg, 
to  which  has  been  added  salted  wa- 
ter, then  fried  in  butter,  and  placed 
on  a dish  with  an  egg  between  each 
slice,  makes  a tempting  dish  for 
breakfast.  The  eggs  should  be  brok- 
en into  boiling  water,  and  treated  to 
pepper  and  salt,  and  a little  piece  of 
butter,  before  putting  between  the 
slices. 

Every  cook  thinks  she  knows  how 
to  boil  eggs,  but  if  she  does  not  em- 
ploy the  following  method,  she  has 
something  yet  to  learn.  Put  them  on 
in  cold  water,  and  let  them  gradually 
reach  the  boiling  point,  then  take 
them  from  the  fire,  immediately,  and 
let  them  stand  in  the  water  for  a few 
moments  if  you  prefer  them  well 
done.  Instead  of  being  tough  and  in- 
digestible you  will  find  them  jellied, 
and  of  a most  delicious  flavor. 

Poached  Eggs — Have  boiling  wa- 
ter in  a deep  pan;  add  salt  to  taste. 
Break  the  eggs,  one  at  a time,  in  a 
i saucer,  then  drop  them  into  the  wa- 
i ter  and  cover,  but  do  not  allow  the 
: water  to  boil  after  the  eggs  are  put 
therein.  Cook  for  three  minutes,  then 
put  in  a deep  dish,  and  add  butter, 
pepper  and  salt,  or  serve  on  slices  of 
hot  buttered  toast,  if  preferred. 

Deviled  Eggs — Boil  eggs  until  hard 
jand  drop  in  cold  water  for  a moment, 
so  the  shell  will  come  off  more  easi- 
ly. Cut  the  egg  in  two,  and  slice  a 


$10.25 


For  Introduction,  Without  any  Work  or  Canvassing 

I want  to  Send  You  This  310.25,  Absolutely  Free,  In  Hlgh-CIsss  Household  Nocessl- 
tlos  without  your  risking  s cont.  THIS  910.25  TO  BE  YOURS,  FREE,  WHETHER 
X®u  K*ff,  OR  RETURN  MY  WASHER  AFTER  4 MONTHS'  FREE  TRIAL.  I make 
thin  eio.31,  1'reo  Oiler  to  Induce  you  to  lot  me  Bond  you  one  of  my  “Man  J’atch  Wu-h- 
erH”  At  Once  on  4 Montha’  Free  Trial  without  note  or  security,  without  references  and 
with  my  Return  Agreement,  that  lilt  1h  not  the  Easiest  and  Fastest  Washer  you 
ever  saw,  you  can  Return  it  after  4 Months  of  hardest  washings,  and  receive 
credit  In  full,  and  you  will  not  pay  mo  ono  cent  for  the  machine,  for  the  4 
months’  use  or  lor  the  8111.35.  Would  I dare  do  this  unless  It  was  a Champion 
Washer  If  Fora  Quick  Trial  I offer  to  send  you  810.35,  ABSOLUTELY 
FREE  and  at  once,  I n every-day,  high-class  Household  necessities 
that  will  save  you  810.35  Spot  Cash.  The  large  Illustrator  that  I 
will  mall  you  Illustrates  and  describes  all  of  the  different  Homo 
Necessities  I will  give  yon,  and  gives  all  details  about  my  Cham- 
pion “Dan  Patch  Washer.'’  IF  THE  FOUR  MONTHS'  FREE 
TRIAL  IS  SATISFACTORY,  YOU  CAN  PAY  ME  MONTHLY. 

OR  ON  YOUR  OWN  TERMS,  FOR  WASHER  ONLY. 

Also  4 Months 9 Free  Trial 

Of  My  Famous  Champion 

DAN 
PATCH 
WASHER 
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Dan  Patch 
( 1:56) 
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One  shows  Dan 
Patch  hitched  to  a 
sleigh  full  of  small 
children.  I own  Dan 
Patch  (1 :55),  and  will 
mail  you  these  pictures, 
free,  if  you  mail  me  the 
free  coupon. 

M.  W.  Savage. 
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THE  EASIEST  AND  FASTEST  WASHER  IN  THE  WORLD 


“Washing  has  broken  down  the  health  of  more  women  than  all  other  household  labor.  There  are  more  martyrs  at  the  washtub  today  than  heathen 
Rome  ever  baited  In  acentury  of  arenas.  Women  dread  wash-day  because  It  means  backache  and  tired  arms.  My  Champion ‘Dan  Patch  Washer’  washes  clean 
just  like  human  hands,  and  It  is  so  very  easy  to  keep  In  motion  that  you  can  sit  and  read  a book  while  doing  yoiir  washing  with  one  hand.” 
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f Pay  You  The  $10s25  to  Test  It  4-  Months  Free  in  Your  Own  Home 

A Child  can  even  work  the  “Dan  Patch  Washer”  with  one  hand  while  sitting  in  a chair  reading  a book.  My  World-famous  Champion,  Dan  Patch  (1.55)  Is  the 

Ladies’ and  Children's  great  lavorite  and  the  Fastest  Harness-Horse  Champion  the  world  has  ever  seen.  My“Dan  Patch  Washer”  Is  the  best  made — most  durable 

easiest  to  work — easiest  on  clothes  and  the  fastest  washer  In  the  world.  Return  it  to  me  after  Four  months  of  hardest  washing  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory.  It  is  as 
perfect  in  its  class  as  Dan  Patch  is  in  his  class.  The  “Dan  Patch  Washer”  will  save  you  Time,  Soap,  Labor,  Money  and  Backaches.  It  makes  wash-day  a pleasure  In- 
stead of  a constant  dread,  and  quickly  and  easily  washes  clothes  snow-white.  It  cannot  tear  off  buttons,  it  cannot  tear  the  finest  of  fabrics  and  It  will  save  you  Its  price 
every  six  months.  Mail  me  the  Fro©  Coupon  today  and  I will  mail  my  large  Illustrator,  showing  the  “Dan  Patch  Washer”  in  all  of  Its  parts,  and  also  showing  the 
$10.25  cash  value  I will  send  you  free  for  your  home.  I will  also  mail  you,  Free,  the  Two  Splendid  Pictures  of  Dan  Patch  (1:55)  You  could  not  buy  these  Extra  Large, 
EMBOSSED  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  DAN  PATCH  (1 .55)  at  any  bookstore  for  less  than  One  Dollar.  I mail  them  to  you  absolutely  free,  and  with  postago  paid. 

Address— The  M.  W.  SAVAGE  FACTORIES,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  Washer  That  Can  Wash  a Tub  of  Clothes  SnowrWhite  in  1:55  (fi^y-f.'vneusIconds) 


Spend  $6.50 — Get  a Modern  Bathroom 

Wonderful,  but  true:  Farmers  can  now  enjoy  that  long-desired  blessing,  Modern  Bathing  facil- 

ities without  running  water,  waterworks  or  plumbing.  New  Invention  Solves  Problem.  Costs  but  $6.50 
complete  with  heater,  yet  actually  gives  bathing  facilities. 

SUPERIOR  TO  THE  MOST  LAVISHLY  EQUIPPED  BATHROOM 


CAUTION:  Allen  Portable 
Bath  Apparatus  is  protected 
by  4 patents— others  pend- 
ing. No  one  else  can  make, 
use  or  sell  a flexible  recep- 
tacle under  these  patents 
without  making  themselves 
liable  to  prosecution  as  in- 
fringers. Make  sure  you  get 
the  genuine  and  only  practi- 
cal apparatus  by  placing  your 
order  with  us— the  origina- 
tors, sole  manufacturers 
jand  original  patentees* 


Sectional  View. 

**SEE  IT  ENERGIZE!91 


AGENTS  GETTING  RICH. 

See  the  fortunes  being  made.  Korstad  (farmer)  sold  $3,212.13  In  2 
weeks;  Zimmerman,  (farmer)  orders  $3,856  in  39  days;  Stoneman. 
(Artist)  sells  $2,841.68  in  60  days.  Why  shouldn’t  Oashman  say: — 
A person  who  can’t  sell  your  goods  couldn’t  sell  bread  in  a famine.” 
L Hasp,  (Agent)  sold  $1,685  in  73  days;  Jueil,  (Clerk) 
$4-00°!  Hoard,  (Doctor)  Hart 

sold  *5,000  and  ‘took  16  orders  in  3 hours”— Reese  saw  60  people— 
sold  6o— result  $320;  McDaniels  “visited  20  farmers— sold  19. 
Everybody  wants  one.  Fastest  seller  ever  saw.”  Lode  wick  “showed 
it  to  44  people— have  39  orders.  Sold  17  one  day.  Sells  on  sight.” 
VVeathers  sold  17  one  dav — send  60  more.”  King  “never  saw  any- 
thing take  so  well,  talk  of  the  town,  made  $100  this  week.” 

w°nien,  wake  up!  Help  yourself  to  this  great  opportunity, 
experience  unnecessary.  How  easy— just  show— money  yours.  Let  us 
tkio«OU  ii  r hfe  as  sales  agent  with  exclusive  territory,  cash  or  credit 
lw_*yKal;  or  spare  time.  Fascinating,  high-grade,  big  paying  monopo- 
you*  Cost  nothing  to  investigate.  Send 
Quick  for  free  proofs  and  remarkable  offer. 


Wonderful,  but  true,  Allen’s  Patent  Bath  Ap- 
paratus gives  any  home,  any  person,  anywhere 
that  long  desired  blessing — a modern  bathroom 
for  $6.50.  Acknowledged  best  thing  ever  hap- 
pened for  humanity.  Used  wherever  there  is 
water— in  any  room,— no  water  works,  no  plumb- 
ing—not  even  a screw  to  insert.  Does  more  than 
bathrooms  costing  $150.00.  Gives  the  warm,  rest- 
ful cleansing  bath— the  stimulating  friction — 
the  invigorating,  flesh-building  massage — the 
glowing,  exhilarating  shower.  Hot  or  cold— any 
temperature.  Makes  bathing  5 minute  opera- 
tion—every  minute  a pleasure.  One  user  writes— 
“children  cry  for  it.”  Effects  all  alike.  Just 
think!  Cleanses  almost  automatically.  So 
energizes  water  that  one  gallon  does  more  than 
tub  full  old  way.  Only  clean,  running  energized 
water  touches  body — no  i mmersion — no  using  same 
water  twice.  Sounds  strange,  even  impossible, 
yet  it’s  no  experiment.  Used  by  famous  Battle 
Creek  Sanitarium,  world  renowned  people. 

USED  BY  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT. 

OVER  100,000  SOLD. 

See  how  simple,  easy,  convenient;— To  bathe- 
just  do  this — place  combination  metallic  fountain 
and  heater  on  wall  or  shelf — 
fill  with  water— touch  a 
match— turn  regulator — 
that’s  all— thereafter  it  en- 
ergizes and  works  auto- 
matically. 

See,  Feel,  Enjoy  the  Wonders 
of  Energized  Water. 

Gives  health,  strength, 
vitalizedphysical and  mental 
force.  Fatigue,  drowsiness, 
weakness  disappear  like 
magic.  Imagine  your  body 
constantly  flushed  with  clean 
running  water,  pores  opened 
to  breathe  oxygen,  cleansed 
of  dirt,  poisons,  then  invig- 
orated by  hundreds  of  little 
softself-cleansing  “fingers” 
working  gently,  soothingly, 
altogether.  A delightful. 


tingling,  sparkling,  life-giving  spray  that  re- 
freshes and  cleanses  simultaneously,  every  vein 
and  muscle  jumping  with  new  life. 

What  a pleasure— could  anything  be  more  per- 
fect. No  tubs,  bowls  or  buckets  to  fill— no  wash 
rags  or  sponges  to  harbor  disease  germs— no  dirt, 
odor,  splashing  or  muss.  Leaves  scarcely  any 
evidence  of  bathing  beyond  your  own  high  spirits. 
Move  apparatus  about  at  will— child  can  do  it. 
Simple,  durable,  handsome,  sanitary.  Ideal  Bath 
and  health  system  in  one.  for  town,  country  and 
city  homes,  travelers  roomers,  campers.  Pro- 
motes health,  beauty,  sound  sleep.  Prevents 
colds,  Lagrippe  and  other  diseases. 

Praised  by  Thousands  of  Delighted  Users. 

C.  Day,  S.  D.,  writes:  “Used  it  10  minutes  after 
receipt.  Feel  like  a giant— refreshed  with  new 
life.”  Mrs.  Sutton,  Ky.,  writes:  “Splendid!  So 
easy  to  bathe  the  children  ” G.  Chase,  N.  Y., 
writes:  After  2 years  use  I consider  it  a God- 
send. My  complete  restoration  to  health  due  to 
Allen  Baths.”  B.  Sholtus.  Mich.,  writes;  “So 
simple,  easy,  time  saver.  5 minute  bath  more 
thorough  than  half  hour  old  way.”  J.  Phar, 
Mont.,  writes;  “Makes  a modern  house  on  the 
farm.  Great  gift  to  mankind.”  J.  B.  Hart,  N.C., 
writes:  “Placed  one  lady  on  her  feet  in  2 weeks. 
Been  under  doctors  care  4 years.  Suffering  from 
nervousness.  Cured  several  of  rheumatism.” 
Dr.  Chambliss,  Mo.,  writes:  “Splendid  for  ner- 
vous diseases.  Stimulates  skin.  Shall  advise  its 
use  among  my  patients,”  Prof.  W,  Smith,  Mich., 
writes:  Greatest  invention  of  20th  Century. 

Simplifies  bathing,  quick,  healthful.  Benetit9- 
upon  nervous  system  and  general  health  already 
apparent.” 

Guaranteed  by  an  old  established  house.  Larg- 
est of  our  kind  in  the  world.  Not  sold  in  stores. 
Sent  anywhere.  Price  low— only  $6.50,  com- 
plete with  heater. 

SEND  NO  MONEY-S^iSfX11^^! 

valuable  books,  testimonials,  personal  trial  offer 
—ALL  FREE.  CAUTION:  Address  the  origi- 
nators and  sole  manufacturers  as  follows: 

ALLEN  MFC.  CO.  1846  Alim  Bldg.,  Toledo,  0. 


CANNING  MACHINES 


Start  your  own  Canning-  Factory.  Big  Profits  in 
canning  for  the  Market  with  MODERN  CANNER 
,.  , . ...  , . METHODS.  Have  won  Highest  Awards.  Capaci- 

ties 100  to  10,000  cans  per  day.  Prices  $5.00  to  $500.00.  Family  Size  to  Factory  Plant.  Cans,  Labels  and  complete  sup- 

Literature  today.  1 1 lj  MODERN  CANNER  CO.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Des  Moines,  la..  Dept  F. 


small  bit  from  the  end  of  each  piece 
so  it  will  stand.  Scoop  out  the 
yolks,  which  rub  to  a paste  with  but- 
ter, pepper  and  salt,  mustard  and  vin- 
egar. Replace  this  mixture,  and  send 
to  the  table  on  lettuce,  cresses  and 
cabbage. 

Baked  Eggs — Break  eight  eggs  into 
a well-buttered  dish,  put  in  pepper 
and  salt,  a few  bits  of  butter,  and 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  set 
in  the  oven,  bake  twenty  minutes. 
Serve  hot. 

Stuffed  Eggs — Take  hard-boiled 

eggs,  remove  the  shell,  cut  lengthwise, 
take  out  the  yolks,  put  into  a bowl 
and  mash  fine.  Have  ready  a quanti- 
ty of  crumbs  soaked  in  cream,  well 
seasoned  with  salt  *md  pepper.  Mix 
them  with  the  yolks,  and  fill  the  cavi- 
ties left  by  removing  the  yolks.  Place 
them  in  rows  in  a flat  dish,  pour  the 
rest  of  the  dressing  around  them,  add 
a few  small  lumps  of  butter,  and  bake 
in  a hot  oven  until  brown. 

Eggs  and  Onions— Slice  some  on- 
ions thin,  season  and  fry  in  butter. 
Drain  off  the  fat,  and  squeeze  lemon 
juice  over  sufficient  to  make  them 
quite  sour.  Fry  or  poach  enough 
eggs  for  the  family,  and  serve  them 
on  the  onion.  This  should  be  done 
immediately. 

Pickled  Eggs — Boil  eggs  hard,  take 


S50 
A DAY 
PROFITS 


Canning  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

There  is  not  a village  or  hamlet  in  the  United  States  but 
will  handsomely  support  a small  Canning  Factory.  Do  not  sell 
fruit  and  vegetables  at  a sacrifice  when  the  market  is  glutted. 
Do  not  let  them  rot  on  the  ground.  You  can  make  use  of  ab- 
solutely everything  that  you  or  your  neighbors  grow  and  get 
a top  notch  price  for  all  of  it. 

Our  Factory  Canning  Boiler  is  almost  a gold  mine  for  the 
fruit  man  and  gardener.  $50  a day  is  the  average  profit  after 
you  get  started,  and  it  is  easy  to  start.  You  can  use  our  Fac- 
tory Canning  Boiler  anywhere;  in  your  wood  shed,  barn  or 
out  doors,  and  do  exactly  the  same  work  as  is  done  by  the  big 
canning  establishments.  You  can  can  cprn,  peas,  pumpkins, 
string  beans,  tomatoes,  corned  beef,  fish,  fruit,  pork  and  beans, 
make  marmalades,  jellies;  everything  produced  in  the  garden 
or  orchard;  all  of  which  is  staple  as  flour  and  brings  good 
Prices  the  year  around. 

Our  Home  Canning  Boiler  Outfit 

turns  out  just  as  good  work,  only  of  smaller  capacity  and  is 
used  on  an  ordinary  cook  stove.  We  will  give  you  full  in- 
formation about  both  our  “Factory”  and  “Home”  Canning 
Boilers  and  how  to  make  an  easy  start  in  this  wonderfully 
profitable  business. 

Home  outfit,  capacity  500  cans  per  day,  • • price  $15. 
Factory  outfit  No.  1,  capacity  2500  cans,  - price  $100. 
Factory  outfit  No.  2,  capacity  6000  cans,  - - price  $200. 
We  send  you  a nice  catalog  free. 

NORTHWESTERN  STEEL  & IRON  WORKS 

BOX  291 L EAU  CLAIRE,  WISCONSIN 

We  offer  splendid  inducements  to  Agents  and  Dealers . 


off  the  shells,  put  them  in  a jar  and 
pour  over  them  scalding  vinegar  fla- 
vored with  ginger  and  garlic,  white 
pepper  and  allspice.  Good  with  cold 
meat. 

Scrambled  Eggs — Have  spider  hot 
and  buttered,  break  six  eggs  into  a 
dish,  being  careful  not  to  break  the 


yolks,  slip  them  into  the  spider,  add 
a very  little  salt,  and  butter  the  size 
of  a hickorynut,  or  three  tablespoons 
of  rich  cream.  When  the  eggs  begin 
to  whiten  stir  carefully  from  the  bot- 
tom until  cooked  to  suit. 

Scrambled  Eggs  and  Dried  Beef — 
Take  a coffeecupful  of  fine  shaved 
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OetTelfers  IMewI9IQ 


Rug Book 


S|K!^Showiug  newest  1910  designs  in 
carpets,  rugs,  linoleums 
und  lace  curtains  In  actual 
colors.  Ws  ship  direct  to 
you,  freight  prepaid.  Don’t  \ 
*'rT  pay  high  prices.  Order  ' 

Save$5to$10\ 


We 

Pay 

Treighl 


on  every  carpet  or  room 
eize  rug.  Send  postal  to-  t 
day— get  our  magnificent- 1 
V/WI  |y  illustrated  catalog  of  2,000  1 
rAfy  carpet  and  rug  bargains  and  1 
our  prepaid  freight  proposition  \ 
by  return  mail.  Address 

telfer  cur  PET  CO. 

839  Walnut  St,. 

Des  Moines,  la. 


Can  Ybur  Surplus  Fruits 
and  Vegetables 
Big  Profits 


J Don’t  let  your  snrplns  fruits  and 
/vegetables  go  to  waste.  Can  them, 
/the  same  as  a large  canning  factory. 


|U1C  bituic  no  » Inigo  J ’ \ 

/ There’s  always  a market  for  canned 
I goods,  and  foi 


r you  can  buy  a 


small  investment 


STAHL 

Canning  Outfit' 


Agents 

Wanted 


1 and  build  up  a big,  1 
profitable  business. 
All  sizes  ; fully 
guaranteed.  Write 
for  catalogue.  . 

F.  8.  8TAHLHFG.  CO., 
Box  30*2  *D,  Qulney,  111. 


BESr  LIGHT 


More  brilliant  than  electricity 
or  acetylene  and  cheaper  than 
kerosene.  Costs  two  cents  per 
week.  Casts  no  shadow.  Most 
perfect  light  lor  stores,  facto- 
ries. churches,  public  halls  or 
the  home.  Makes  and  burns  its 
own  gas.  Simple,  durable  and 
handsome.  In  use  in  every  civ- 
ilized country  in  the  world.  No 
dirt.  No  grease.  No  odor.  Over 
two  hundred  ditferent  styles. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 


T 

st  1 
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dried  beef  and  put  with  a small  piece 
of  butter  into  the  frying  pan.  When 
hot  add  two  well-beaten  eggs  and  stir 
until  the  eggs  are  done.  Then  add 
salt  and  pepper. 

Egg  Toast — Soak  one  pint  of  bread- 
crumbs in  one  pint  of  milk.  Beat 
eight  eggs  until  light,  then  stir  them 
into  the  breadcrumbs.  Beat  for  five 
minutes,  season  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Have  pan  hot  with  a lump  of  butter 
in  it,  pour  in  the  mixture,  stir  rapid- 
ly for  three  minutes  and  serve  hot 
with  buttered  tost. 

Frizzled  Eggs — Chop  fine  either 
fried  or  boiled  ham,  and  put  in  a hot 
skillet  with  a lump  of  butter  and  a 
little  pepper  and  salt.  Stir  until 
brown,  then  add  six  well-beaten  eggs.  | 
Sprinkle  a little  salt  and  pepper  over 
them,  cover  and  cook  three  minutes. 
Dish  without  breaking  the  eggs. 
Serve  hot. 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  many 
nice  ways  to  cook  eggs,  but  I fear 
the  editor  will  not  give  more  space 
to  recipes  this  time.  Perhaps,  I’ll  tell 
you  of  other  methods  later  on. 

AUNT  RHODA. 


* 


Getting  Rid  of  Bugs. 


THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

277  E.  5th  St..  Canton,  0. 


4 SEED  WONDERS 

We  have  bought  direct  from  Mr.  Luther 
BurbankseedothisGiantBlackberry.  Vines 


will  trail  on  arbor  or  any  support  from  25 
to  60  ft.  producing  enormous  clusters  over 
a foot  long,  berries  large,  exquisite  flavor. 

Garden  Huckleberries, grow  from  seed  in 
4 months,  about  2 feet  high,  yield  great 
masses  of  rich  fruit,  excellent  to  cook, 
can  and  preserve. 

Ground  Almonds  are  nuts 
of  delicious  almond  flavor 
for  eating  and  will  produce  a 


crop  in  4 months  from  plant- 
ing. One  nut  planted  will 
grow  100  to  200  nuts."1  _ 
Drought  Proof  Potato 
is  a wonaer,  resists  drought 
and  blight  everywhere. 
Big  yielder,  potatoes  large, 
white,  of  best  quality. 


will 


trial  packet  eaehof  the  above 
3 novelties  and  10  Drought  Proof  Potato 
Eyes,  carefully  packed  from  frost  with 


Instructions  how  to  keep  for  planting,  and  a 10c.  Due 
Bill  good  for  a 10c.  selection  from  our  12  colored  plate 


1910  Seed  Catalog,  sent  Free.  Order  today. 

Mills  Seed  House,  Box  75.  Rose  Hill.  N.  V. 


FINE  POST  CARDS  FREE 


A Big  Package  Sent  To  All  Our 
Readers  Who  Write  at  Once 

To  any  reader  of  this  paper  who  writes 
immediately  and  incloses  10  cents  we  will 
mail  a set  of  ten  most  beautiful  post  cards 
you  ever  saw.  Ten  very  finest  Floral,  Birth- 
day and  Motto  cards,  all  different,  in  ex- 
quisite colors,  silk  finish,  beautifully  em- 
bossed, etc.,  for  only  10  cents.  Thirty  cards 
all  different.  25  cents.  With  each  order  we 
Include  our  plan  for  getting  a beautiful  Post 
Card  Album  and  40  choice  cards  free.  Ad- 
dress The  Art  Post  Card  Club,  829  Jackson 
St.,  Topeka.  Kan. 


Not  many  days  ago,  a housekeeper 
told  me  that  she  believed  it  to  be  im- 
possible to  get  rid  of  bed  bugs,  when 
once  they  have  gotten  into  an  old 
house.  She  is  one  of  the  women  who 
go  at  such  work  spasmodically,  so,  of 
course,  she  did  not  succeed.  While  it 
is  more  difficult  to  rid  an  old  house 
than  a new  one  of  these  unwelcome 
guests,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible. 

I think  I could  rid  an  old  shed  of 
them,  if  once  I undertook  it.  I sim- 
ply would  not  be  beaten  by  a bed  bug! 

If  the  house  is  badly  infested,  there 
is  no  better  way  than  to  burn  brim- 
stone in  every  room.  Take  out  all 
the  pictures,  and  any  furniture  that 
you  are  absolutely  sure  is  free  from 
the  bugs;  take  the  beds  apart,  but 
leave  them  in  the  room,  and  it  is  well 
to  leave  the  mattresses,  also.  Set  a 
kettle  on  bricks,  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  put  in  a handful  of  cracked 
brimstone,  pour  oil  a little  alcohol, 
and  set  it  on  fire.  You  must  first 
make  ready  by  closing  the  doors  and 
windows,  stuffing  the  cracks  with  pa- 
per or  cloth,  and  bringing  a wet  tow- 
el to  hold  over  your  nose  and  mouth 
for,  on  no  account,  must  you  inhale 
the  fumes  of  the  brimstone.  Leave 
the  room,  when  the  blaze  has  died 
away,  and  the  brimstone  has  begun 
to  smoke,  and  do  not  open  it  again 
until  the  next  morning,  when  you 
must  go  prepared  with  a wet  towel 
with  which  to  cover  your  mouth. 
Throw  the  windows  open  immediate- 
ly. The  room  will  soon  smell  delight- 
fully pure  and  sweet,  and  if  the  work 
has  been  done  well,  not  a living  thing 
will  be  left  to  tell  the  tale.  The  next 
night  take  another  room,  and  so  con- 
tinue until  the  house  is  free  from  ver- 


carefully  look  over  the  bed,  couch  or 
chair,  where  a guest’s  wraps  have 
been  piled  during  her  stay  in  the 
house.  I know  this  sounds  inhospita- 
ble, but  experience  has  proven  the 
wisdom  of  so  doing,  for  I have  found 
hugs  left  by  guests  whom  one  could 
hardly  believe  would  tolerate  such 
pests  in  their  houses.  After  entertain- 
ing for  an  evening,  I never  think  of 
retiring  until  I have  made  a personal 
inspection  of  all  places  where  wraps 
were  placed.  And  when  guests  re- 
main over  night,  I always  find  an  op- 
portunity to  inspect  the  beds  before 
they  are  made,  the  next  morning.  It 
is  much  easier  to  fight  bugs  before 
they  begin  to  multiply.  I have  little 
faith  in  insect  powder  when  used  for  j 
this  purpose.  It  is  my  belief  that  it 
simply  puts  the  bugs  to  sleep  for  a 
few  hours,  and  they  awake  with  whet- 
ted appetites. 

I have  found  oil  of  cedar  good  to 
drive  them  away,  but  the  odor  is  so 
objectionable  and  persisting  that  it 
drives  me  away,  also.  I use  it  only  in 
the  attic,  where  precautions  must  be 
taken  against  moth  and  other  cloth- 
destroying  insects. 

It  is  no  fun  to  live  in  a perpetual 
battle  against  insects;  but  it  is  much 
more  satisfactory  than  it  would  be  to 
try  to  live  with  them. 

CORA  MAY  WARD. 


labor  will  do  for  a place — actually  it 
seems  to  double  the  value.  An  excel- 
lent and  not  expensive  paint  may  be 
made  of  tar  mixed  with  yellow  ochre. 
You  will  find  it  just  the  thing  for 
coarse  woodwork  or  iron  fencing. 
We  use  it  for  the  clothes-line  posts, 
for,  when  applied,  it  has  a green  shade 
that  is  not  noticeable.  In  purchasing 
paint  for  woodwork,  we  allow  a 
pound  to  every  square  yard.  We  get 
the  best  mixed  paints  for  such  pur- 
poses, because  we  do  not  think  we 
can  mix  paint  to  suit  ourselves  as 
well. 

We  always  clean  the  cellar  during 
these  first  warm  days,  and  the  men 
whitewash  it  for  me,  so  that  I have  - 
that  much  done  before  I begin  house- 
cleaning. 

If  foul  air  has  collected  in  the  well, 
as  sometimes  happens,  throw  in  a 


A Year 

to  Pay 


Ready  for  Spring. 


.Combination Tw™ 


l and  Mag- 
.Pnifying  glass.  Useful  in  every 
household,  profession  and 
•trade.  Has  powerful  lens  ad- 

— — nt--  - .tklju stable  to  any  angle.  Handy 

eiie  for  pocket  or  purse.  Everybody  should  have  one. 
Bells  for  25  cts.  Sample  mailed  with  leather  case  15  cts 
Catalog:  Free.  The  F.  G.  Trader  Co.,  23  Duane  St.,  N.  Y. 


Book-Keeping  Taught  By  Mail 


We  teach  you  Bookkeeping  at  home  dur- 
ing your  spare  time  and  give  Diploma.  Our 
new  system  is  so  simple  any  one  can  learn. 
Write  for  FREE  booklet,  and  special  offer 
to  first  student,  in  each  town. 

LINCOLN  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL 
945  Ohio  Bldg.  Toledo,  Ohio 


A FLOOD  OF  LIGHT 

FROM  KEROSENE  (Coal  Oil) 


Burning;  common  kerosene  the  ALADDIN  M ANTLB 
LAMP  generates  gas  that  gives  a light  more  bril- 
liant than  city  gas,  gasoline  or  electricity. 
Simple,  odorless,  clean,  safe  and  durable. 

AGENTS  MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

Is  revolutionizing  lighting  everywhere.  Needed 
in  every  home.  Every  lamp  guaranteed.  Sells 
itself  Our  Sunbeam  Burners  fit  other  lamps. 
Ask  our  nearest  office  how  you  can  get  a lamp 
free  or  apply  for  Agency  Proposition.  THE 
MANTLE  LAMPCO. of  America. Desk  247 

Chicago,  Portland,  Ore.;  Waterbary,  Conn.;  Winnipeg,  Montreal,  Canada 


I follow  this  plan  whenever  I move 
into  a strange  house,  for  it  cleanses 
from  disease  germs,  as  well  as  re- 
move vermin,  and  one  can  seldom  be 
quite  sure  that  the  former  occupants 
had  no  infectious  disease.  I use  sev- 
eral old  kettles  and  fumigate  the 
house  for  two  or  three  days  before 
I move  into  it  at  all. 

If  all  the  beds  are  properly  cleaned 
every  week  during  March  and  August, 
there  will  be  little  trouble  from  bed 
bugs.  I do  this  even  when  I feel  sure 
that  my  rooms  are  free  from  them, 
and  so  I am  never  surprised  by  an 
unexpected  visitor.  I use  gasoline  on 
these  occasions,  for  it  is  convenient 
and  does  not  hurt  the  bedstead.  If 
more  heroic  measures  are  necessary, 
yet  the  case  does  not  warrant  the  use 
of  brimstone,  I apply  a strong  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate  in  alcohol, 


I assume  my  most  ingratiating 
manners  with  the  first  warm  spring 
days,  before  the  men  can  make  spring 
plowing  an  excuse  for  not  doing 
what  I want  done.  This  is  the  time 
when  I plan  extra  good  meals,  and 
humbly  offer  my  assistance  in  doing 
tasks  that  I really  do  not  expect  to 
help  do  at  all.  I become  an  expert 
in  delivering  compliments  so  inno- 
cently that  they  seem  to  have  no  ul- 
terior motive,  and  it  is  all  done  be- 
cause I want  my  home  surroundings 
made  ready  for  spring.  There  are 
so  many  odd  jobs  that  can  be  attend- 
ed to  during  these  first  days,  which 
are  sure  to  be  neglected  if  put  off 
until  warmer  weather  and,  once  done, 
they  add  much  more  than  they  cost 
to  the  appearance  of  the  place. 

It  required  fine  work  on  my  part 
to  get  cement  walks  laid  all  about  the 
place,  wherever  I thought  they  were 
needed;  but  I finally  coaxed  to  such 
good  purpose  that  I got  them.  And 
they  really  cost  very  little,  for  the 
men  secured  the  sand  quite  near  our 
home,  and  mixed  the  cement  them- 
selves. These  walks  are  so  easy  to 
keep  clean  that  they  are  a perfect  joy. 
If  you  think,  however,  that  you  can- 
not afford  them,  then  make  use  of 
your  coal  ashes.  If  you  use  a roller 
so  as  to  press  them  well  into  the  soil, 
they  make  an  excellent  walk,  where 
weeds  and  grass  will  not  flourish. 
After  a time  they  become  as  hard  as 
brick.  Fill  an  ordinary  sprinkler  with 
brine,  and  sprinkle  that  on  occasion- 
ally and  you  can  keep  them  clear  of 
weeds  without  difficulty. 

We  never  allow  coal  ashes  or  wood 
ashes,  either,  to  accumulate  in  un- 
sightly piles  about  the  place.  If  we 
do  not  need  the  coal  ashes  for  walks, 
we  use  them  around  our  apple  trees; 
hut  we  really  have  few  for  that  pur- 
pose, for  we  have  well-kept  drives  all 
around  the  barns  and  stables,  as  well 
as  leading  from  the  house  to  the  main 
road,  and  these  drives  need  additions 
of  coal  ashes  every  year.  Well-kept 
surroundings  are  such  a satisfaction 
that  it  is  a pity  to  let  things  get  a 
run-down  appearance  when,  by  utiliz- 
ing the  first  warm  days  of  spring, 
they  can  so  easily  be  made  attract- 
ive. This  is  the  time  when  we  use  a 
great  deal  of  paint.  It  is  surprising 
what  a little  paint  and  a few  days’ 


Everything  to  fur- 
nish and  beautify 
the  home  on  credit— 
a year  ’ s time  in 
which  to  settle  for 
every  purchase  you 
make  of  us.  You  enjoy  the  full  use  of  your  goods 
while  paying  for  them  in  smalt  amounts  at  your 
convenience.  We  offer  you  this  credit  freely— 
no  charge  for  interest— no  extras  of  any  kind. 
We  have  22  great  retail  stores— own  and  control 
factories— sell  on  a closer  margin  of  profit  and  at 
lower  prices  than  any  other  firm  in  the  business. 

Solid  Oak  Rocker,  No.  44  ^ ] 5 

A specimen  bargain,  strongly  constructed, 
neatly  carved,  full  spring  seat,  back  hand-1 
somely  tufted,  edges  ruffled,  upholstered 
in  guaranteed  Nantucket  leather.  75c  cash,  50c  monthly 
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This  great  catalog  is  handsomely  illustrated  in  colors. 
It  quotes  factory  prices  on  furniture,  carpets,  irigs, 
curtains,  draperies,  pianos,  crockery,  sewing  machines, 
clocks,  silverware,  stoves,  ranges,  pictures,  mirrors, 
lamps,  go-carts,  refrigerators  washing  machines,  etc. 
Write  for  this  big  catalog  at  once— write  for  it  today. 

Hartman  Furniture  & Carpet  Co. 

Dept.  R3  223  to  229  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

Largest,  oldest,  and  best-known  homefurnishing  insti- 
tution in  America.  Established  1855.  65  years  of  success. 
22  great  stores.  700,000  customers.  Capital  and  surplus 
larger  than  any  similar  concern  in  the  United  States. 


Begoal» 

FLOWERS  25c 


We  send  you  this  grand  collection  of  SEEDS  and  BULBS 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  packing  and  postage,  that  all  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  plant  our  SUPERIOR  STOCK  and 
become  one  of  our  yearly  customers. 

Pkts.  4 pkt9.  Pansy;  Red,  White,  Blue,  Striped 
V Seeds  2 pkts.  Carnations;  Variegated, White, Purple 
3 pkts.  Sweet  Peas  1 pkt.  Poppy,  Mixed 

2 pkts.  Salvia;  Red,  White,  Blue  1 pltt.  Alysaum,  Sweet 
1 pkt.  Petunia,  Fringed 
1 pkt.  Giant  Daisy 
1 pkt.  Mignonette,  Giant  Pyramid 
1 pkt.  Aster,  Queen  of  Market 


1 pkt.  Chrysanthemum,  Double 
1 pkt.  Japanese  Morning  Glory 
1 pkt.  Verbena,  Sweet  Scented 
1 pkt.  Portulaca,  Choice  Colors 


bretia,  1 Spotted  Calla,  2 Gladiolus,  2 Hardy 
Climbers,  1 Tuberose,  10  other  Choice  Bulbs. 

The  above  20  PKT9.  of  SEEDS,  20  BCLB8,  nernew  color 
plated  catalogue  and  a FREE  RETURN  CHECK  giving  you 
your  money  back  will  be  sent  you  by  return  mail  for  26e. 

J.  R0SC0E  FULLER  & CO..  Box  127  Floral  Park,  H.  V. 


THE  LIGHT  THAT  NEVER  FAILS 


Will  produce  better  light  than 
any  other  artificial  lighting  device 
made.  Special  inducements  and 
territory  to  the  right  party.  We 
want  a good  man  in  every  city 
and  village  in  the  world.  NVrite 
today  for  light  catalogue.PTHH 


NATIONAL  STAMPING&  ELECTRIC  W0RKS|. 
STATION  U.  CHICAGO, ILL.  I 


and  then  fill  all  cracks  with  a paste 
made  by  beating  quicksilver  into  the 
white  of  an  egg. 

Lack  of  thoroughness  is  usually  the 
trouble  when  “hugs  multiply  in  spite 
of  one’s  efforts.”  I’ve  been  obliged  to 
move  into  many  an  old  house,  and 
I’ve  always  had  to  clean  house  before 
we  could  live  comfortably,  but  I know 
there  were  no  bugs  when  I moved 
out. 

Another  plan  I always  follow  is  to 


“ENTERPRISE” 


CHOPPER 


MEAT  AND 
FOOD 

The  most  useful  of  kitchen  helps— anin  valuable  aid  in  sausa^ 
making.  It  actually  cuts  anything  that  goes  through  it— 
meat,  fish,  vegetables,  - It,  etc.  Strong  and  simple.  Made 
in  45  sizes  for  hand,  steam,  and  electric  power.  No.  5,  small 
family  size,  $1.75,  No.  10,  large  family  size,  $2.50. 

Also  makers  of  “ ENTERPRISE  ” Bone,  Shell  and  Corn 
Mills,  Sausage  Stuffers  and  Lard  Presses, Coffee  Mills, Raisin 
Seeders,  Fruit,  Wine  and  Jelly  Presses,  Cherry  Stoners, 
Cold  Handle  Sad  Irons,  etc. 

The  “ENTERPRISING  HOUSEKEEPER”  contains 
over  200  recipes.  Sent  anywhere  for  4 cents  in  stamps. 


The  Enterprise  Mfg.Co.of  Pa.,  Dept,  49 Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A WOMAN  FLORIST 

6 Hardy  Everblooming^  p 

_ On  their  own  roots.  W 

KnCAQ  all  will  bloom  I w 

llUDVJ  THIS  SUMMER  Mm  V/ 


On  their  own  roots. 

ALL  WILL  BLOOM  . 

THIS  SUMMER 

Sent  to  any  address  post-paid; 
guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  good  growing  condition. 
GEM  ROSE  COLLECTION 
Frances  E.  Willard,  Snow  White 
Princess  Bonnie,  Dazzling  Crimson 
Marie  Van  Hontte,  Yel.  and  Crim. 

Maiden’s  Blush,  Delicate  Blush  « 

Etoile  de  Lyon,  Gold.  Yel. 

Bridesmaid,GrandestPink 
SPECIAL  BARGAINS 
6 Carnations  the  “Divine  0 
Flower,”  all  colors,  25c.  i 
6 Prize- Winning  Chrys- 
anthemums, - - 25c. 

6 Beautiful  Coleus,  . - - - 
3 Grand  Orchid  Cannas,  - - 
8 Sweet-Scented  Tuberoses,  - 
6 Fuchsias,  all  different,  - - 
10  Lovely  Gladiolus,  - - - - 
10  Superb  Pansy  Plants,  - - 
15  Pkts.  Flower  Seeds,  all  different,  25c. 

Any  Five  Collections  for  One  Dollar,  Post-Paid.  Guaran- 
tee satisfaction.  Once  a customer,  always  one.  Catalog  Free. 

MISS  ELLA  V.  BAINES,  Box  6 Springfield,  Ohio 
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peck  of  unslaked  lime.  The  heat  thus 
produced  will  carry  the  foul  air  out 
with  a rush,  and  the  lime-water  thus 
prepared  will  be  found  beneficial. 
This  is  especially  recommended  where 
the  water  is  very  soft.  A change  will 
be  good  for  the  children. 

As  a rule,  farmers  are  altogether 
too  careless  about  the  outhouses.  We 
make  it  a rule  to  clean  privies  twice 
a year.  We  have  two  of  them,  one 
for  the  family,  and  another  near  the 
stable  for  the  hired  help.  Fresh  dirt, 
or  lime,  is  thrown  into  them  two  or 
three  times  a week.  Twice  a year 
they  are  cleaned  out.  This  is  not  a 
disagreeable  task  when  lime  and  dirt 
have  been  used.  A long  way  from  the 
house  we  have  a dumping  place  where 
we  put  grass  clippings,  manure,  and 
whatever  will  rot  and  become  good 
fertilizer.  Manure  from  the  hen 
houses  is  usually  put  here  and  al- 
lowed to  mix  with  the  other  ingredi- 
ents before  being  carried  to  the  fields. 
The  hen  houses  and  stables  are  all 
cleaned  during  thse  first  warm  days, 
and  whitewash  is  used  liberally  wher- 
ever needed.  We  take  pride  in  our 
outbuildings  and  they  : re  all  painted 
and  kept  in  good  repair.  Now,  I am 
quite  sure  that  this  would  not  have 
been  done  had  it  not  been  for  my  in- 
fluence. I know  I always  have  to 
manage  most  diplomatically  to  get 
things  fixed  up  in  the  spring,  but 
when  it  is  done  the  men  act  as  if 
they  were  entitled  to  all  the  praise, 
and  they  are  as  proud  of  their  work 
as  if  they  had  thought  of  it  them- 
selves. But  I don’t  mind  so  long  as 
it  is  done.  MRS.  WALTERS. 


A'l  HD  1717 Poultry,  Pigeons.  Ducks, 
tc«3  Geese  Incubators, ^ Etc. 

Catalogue  2c.  Mo.  Squab  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Big  Money  in  Poultry  b Bees 

Ziemer’s  Big  Books  tell  you  about  48  varieties  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.  Incubators.  Bees,  Poultry  and  Bee 
Supplies.  Send  4c  stamp  -worth  dollars  to  you. 

THE  ALF.  A.  ZIEMER  CO.,  Dept.  40,  Austin,  Minnesota 


Edwards’!:  Black  Orpingtons 

Noted  for  their  great  beauty  and  utility. 
Send  for  Mating  List. 

DR.  GEO.  B.  EDWARDS,  Laceyvllle,  Pa. 


ORPINGTONS 

BlIFF  AND  WHITE 
of  the  highest  type  and 
quality.  None  better — 
100  fine  Buffs  for  sale. 
EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
Illustrated  catalogue 
with  prices,  etc..  Free. 
Address  C.  A.  Keefer, 
Muskegon,  Mich. 


PURE  BRED 

S.  C.  White 
Leghorns 

Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks 
S.  C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds 
Houdans 

RaiseiLon  free  range.  Eggs  and  stock 
for  sale.  Send  for  free  catalog  giving 
description  of  breeding  pens  and  records' 
of  our  phenomenal  layers.  78  birds  shown 
at  Wenatchee,  Jan.,  1910,  won  49  regular 
prizes  and  2 silver  cups. 

WEST  END  POULTRY  RANCH 
WENATCHEE,  WASH. 


SHOE  LACES 

WOMEN  DELIGHTED  CHILDREN  HAPPY 

Tips  cemented  rigid  without  metal,  never  fray,  cut, 
catch  or  loosen,  fadeless  black,  strong  braid.  Pair  6c, 
six  for  25c  postpaid.  Mention  length. 

CLINGMAN  SISTERS,  FOREST  PARK,  ILL. 


Questions  and  Answers 

(Continued  from  Pago  G2.) 


“IMPERIAL”  Days 

In  Your  Own  Home  at  OUR  RISK 

If  it  does  not  prove  the 
best  looker,  cooker  and 
baker  you  ever  saw,  send 
it  back  at  our  expense. 
Direct  from  factory  to  you 
at  WHOLESALE 
PRICE.  I reight  pre- 
paid. 

Has  exclusive  fea- 
tures not  on  any 
other  range  — such 
as  Stone  Oven  Bot- 
tom, Odor  Hood, 
Oven  Thermometer,  Ash 
Sifter,  etc.  Easy  credit 
terms,  if  wanted.  Write 
today  for  Free  Catalog 
and  prices. 

THE  IMPERIAL  STEEL  RANGE  CO., 
746  State  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


f)  A Beautiful  Post  Cards  1 

No  Two  Alike  Latest  Designs  I_ 

Lovely  assortment  of  20  Artistic  Birthday, 
Friendship,  Good  Luck,  Roses  and  Flowers 
in  exquisite  colors,  all  for  only  10c,  if  you 
answer  this  ad  immediately. 

H.  Seymour,  257  W.  8th  St.,  Topeka,  Kao. 


Fertilizer  for  Peaches. 

I have  a five-year-old  peach  orchard 
that  has  been  well  cultivated  and 
pruned  ever  since  it  was  planted.  Soil 
is  a black,  sandy  soil,  with  clay  sub- 
soil, and  will  make  about  half  a bale 
of  cotton  per  acre.  I have  manured 
the  trees  with  stable  manure  every 
year,  but  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  I ought  to  use  some  commercial 
fertilizer  this  spring.  My  trees  are 
healthy  and  have  set  a fine  crop  of 
fruit  buds  in  spite  of  the  severe 
drouth  last  summer.  I have  spread 
about  four  good  shovelfuls  of  manure 
on  the  ground  under  each  tree  this 
winter,  but  thought  that  in  order  to 
raise  high  colored  fruit  it  might  be 
well  to  add  some  other  element  of 
fertility.  How  about  this? — H.  C.P., 
Pottsboro,  Texas. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  Stable 

manure  is  probably  as  good  a fertil- 
izer for  peach  trees  should  be  had  on 
most  soils,  provided  it  is  available  in 
sufficient  quantity.  Some  soils,  how- 
ever, may  lack  some  of  the  essential 
plant  foods — nitrogen,  phosphorus,  or 
potash.  If  the  soil  in  question  is 
known  to  be  deficient  in  one  of  these 
essential  plant  foods,  it  would  be  well 
to  try  an  application  of  this  lacking 
element.  The  writer  would  suggest 
that  the  correspondent  address  the 
horticultural  department  of  the  Texas 
Experiment  Station,  College  Station, 
Texas,  with  this  inquiry.  Their 
knowledge  of  the  local  conditions  in 
their  state  will  enable  them  to  give 
reliable  advice  upon  this  particular 
point. 

% 

All  Kinds  of  Queries. 

(1)  Will  pear  trees  that  have  been 
budded  or  grafted  on  apple  roots  be 
standard  trees  or  dwarfs?  Will  they 
live  as  long  as  if  worked  on  pear 
roots? 

(2)  What  are  the  best  varieties  of 
plums  for  shipping,  to  be  grown  in 
Southwest  Missouri,  and  the  best 
stock  on  which  to  work  them? 

(3)  Is  German  Prune  a good  v-a 
to  fertilize  blossoms,  and  is  it  as  good 
shipper  as  Blue  Damson? 

(4)  What  is  the  best  stock  on 
which  to  work  Blue  Damson,  Ger- 
man Prune  and  Lombard  plum? 
Should  they  be  budded,  and  what  dis- 
tance apart  should  trees  be  planted, 
so  that  spraying  can  be  done? 

(5)  Will  a plum  orchard  adjoin- 
ing an  apple  orchard  be  a menace  and 
injury  to  the  apple  orchard,  on  ac- 
count of  the  plum  curculio  attacking 
the  apples,  whether  plum  orchard  is 
sprayed  or  not? 

(6)  Should  plum  trees  be  sprayed 
at  same  time  as  apple  trees? 

(7)  In  planting  plum  trees  to  se- 
cure cross-fertilization,  how  should 
the  rows  be  planted  with  two  or  more 
different  varieties,  and  what  percent- 
age of  each  should  be  used? 

(8)  Are  German  Prunes  and  Blue 
Damson  blossom  self-fertile? 

(9)  Is  a one-year  plum  and  cherry 
tree  better  for  planting  than  a two- 
year  tree? 

(10)  Can  gooseberry  cuttings  be 
made  in  summer  when  leaves  have 
nearly  all  fallen,  and  be  planted  im- 
mediately. Will  such  plants  be  as 
strong  and  long-lived  as  if  cuttings 
were  taken  and  planted  in  early 
spring? 

(11)  When  planting  gooseberry 
and  currant  cuttings,  should  the  eyes 
that  are  below  the  surface  be  pinched 
out,  to  prevent  the  plant  from  suck- 
ering  later  from  below? 

(12)  How  far  north  can  the  Mink- 
ler  apple  be  grown,  and  will  it  stand 
as  cold  a climate  as  the  Northern 
Spy?  Of  the  Minkler,  Northern  Spy 
and  Lansingburg  Pippin,  which  is  the 
most  vigorous-growing  tree,  and 
which  is  least  vigorous? — Subscriber, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  Pear  trees 
when  budded  or  grafted  on  apple 
roots,  become  so-called  half  dwarfs; 
that  is,  they  are  not  so  dwarf  as 
when  worked  on  the  the  quince  root, 
but  much  dwarfer  than  when  worked 
on  the  pear  root.  They  will  not  be 


so  long-lived  as  they  will  if  worked 
on  pear  roots.  They  will,  however, 
come  into  bearing  earlier,  and  some 
varieties,  particularly  the  Duchess, 
produces  better  fruit  when  grown  as 
dwarfs  than  when  grown  as  stand- 
ards. 

(2)  In  the  writer’s  judgment  the 
best  plums  for  Southwest  Missouri 
are  Damson,  Chabot,  Burbank,  Wild 
Goose,  Wayland  and  Gold.  The  Blue 
Damson  is  apparently  capable  of  self- 
fertilization,  at  least  in  experiments 
on  the  experiment  station  grounds  at 
the  University  of  Missouri;  it  has  set 
fruit  from  its  own  pollen  year  after 
year. 

(3)  The  German  Prune  produces 
good  pollen  and  would  no  doubt  fer- 
tilize the  Blue  Damson  in  any  locality 
where  the  latter  fails  to  self-fertilize. 

(4)  The  best  plum  stock  for  the 
varieties  mentioned  is  either  the  My- 
robolan  or  rooted  cuttings  from  the 
Marianna.  They  are  usually  budded. 

(Continued  on  Page  69.) 


A Tolman  Steel  Range 
p For  Trial 

M.  A v/  We  Pay  freight 

Tolman  Ranges  have 
been  sold  for  fifteen  | 
years;  always  give  sat- 
isfaction. Made  of  best 
cold  rolled  locomo- 
tive boiler  steel.  Our 
baking  Is  just  quick. 4 
and  perfect.  Save 
fuel  and  patience. 

Mrs.  Arnett,  Phoph- 
etstown,  111.,  says:  "f  have  given  my  Tolman 
every  kind  of  test  Imaginable.  It  Is  perfect 
In  every  respect." 

Mrs.  Brlngle,  Fair  Oaks,  Ind.,  says:  "We 

would  not  give  It  for  any  steel  range  we 
ever  saw." 

Send  for  Catalogue  A today. 

J.  Allen  & Co.,  tou.&'IZETwo*. 

7 101)  Halsted  si.,  Chicago. 


Extra  Fine  Post  Cards  Free 

Send  10  cents  for  ten  samples  of  our  very 
bes/t  Gold  and  Silk  Finish  Friendship,  Flower 
and  Motto  Post  Cards;  beautiful  colors  and 
loveliest  designs.  Art  Post  Card  Club,  938 
Jackson  St.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING  — Jones  Nat  l 
School  of  Auctioneering,  2856-2858  Washing- 
ton Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.,  is  the  leading  school. 
Write  for  free  catalogue. 


GREAT 
Bargain 
Offers 
— to — 
Readers 
of  this 
PAPER 


LICE  PROOF 
SANITARY 


(talvanized$teel 

Pou l try  Nests 

Feeders  and 

Coop>s 


This  nest 
is  our  greatest 


//  *,  - 

T*  * v;  no.  t 

. S '.Ldi**-**^  NEST  SET 

Made  all  in  one  piece  of 
six  nests  in  a row 
seller.  Made  of  No.  26  Gauge  Galv.  Steel.  Put  together 
without  rivets  or  solder.  Hangs  against  the  wall  on 
three  nail  heads.  Weighs  only  22  lbs.,  6 ft.  long.  11  inches 
high  and  11  inches  deep.  Separate  door  in  front  of  each 
nest  which  forms  a perch  when  open.  Can  be  closed  at 
night  to  prevent  fowls  roosting  in  nests.  For  setting 

SMSw,  Regular  Price  $3.90 

No.  2.  SINGLE  CLOSED  NEST 
Built  with  a closed  top  and  door  like 
No.  1 which  catches  when  shut.  12 
in.  high  and  15  in.  in 
diameter.  Made 
clean  and  sanitary 
by  using  Galvan- 
i z e d Steel. 

Hangs  either  in 
corner  or  on  flat 
wall  on  two  nails.  Well  ventilated. 

carried  around  Reg.  Price  $1.25 

No.  3.  SINGLE  OPEN  NEST.  Light, 
substantial  open  nest,  15  inches 
diameter  & 6 inches 
deep.  Made  of 
same  durable 
material.  Lice 
r proof.  Portable. 

Reg.  Price  50c 

No.  6.  CHICK  FEEDER  AND  PROTECTOR 

Consists  of  a large  hopper  which  feeds  into  small  trough 
under  it  as  feed  is  con- 
sumed but  does  not 
waste.  Small  hoppers 
at  each  end  for  grit 
and  bone  meal.  Hop- 
per is  protected  by  cov- 
er with  openings.  Only 
little  chicks  can  get 
to  feed.  Cover  also  pro-' 
tects  feed  from  dirt  and 
moisture.  30  inches  long 
and  20  inches  wide.  _ 

* n sPcou£d f view  Regular  Price  $3.75 

No.  4.  BROOD  COOP  AND  RUN.  A great  conven- 
ience. A 24-inch  by  20-inch  coop  of  Galvanized  Steel 
makes  a water-tight 
shelter  for  hen  and 
chicks.  Run  is  30  in. 
long,  made  of  heavy 
galv. screen.  Different 
size  doors  in  coop  for 
confining  either  large  or  small  chickens.  Combined 
weight  16  pounds. 

Vermin  and  rat  proof. 


Regular  Price  $3.75 


There  is 
more  money  in 
Poultry  than  any 
other  item  on  the  whole 
farm  for  the  amount  invested. 
There’s  also  big  money  on  the  suburban 
or  town  lot.  The  biggest  money  is  in  the  eggs, 
and  you  can’t  have  both  eggs  and  lice.  Get  rid  of 
lice  by  using  Galvanized  Steel  Nests,  Feeders  and 
Coops.  Lice  wont  stay  on  them.  All  of  our  goods 
are  made  of  the  best  grade  of  heavy  gauge  Galvan- 
ized Steel,  and  will  last  two  life-times.  Give  the 
women  a chance  to  make  big  money  out  of  your 
Poultry.  The  Poultry  and  Egg  Market  is  going  to 
be  higher  every  year.  Fix  for  it  and  get  your  share. 

SPECIAL  BARGAIN 

Offers  To  Readers  This  Paper 


BARGAIN  No. 1 Galvanized  Steel  Set  of  six  nests 
,T  4 regular  price  is  $3.90,  to  you  CIA 

NO.  1.  for  $3.50;  3 Sets  (18  nests)  for  vlv 


RARGAIN  No.  2 Galv.  Steel  Individual  Closed 
* Nests,  regular  price  is  $1.25  ttl  A 
NO.  2.  to  you  $1;  6 for  $5.50;  12  for 


BARGAIN  The  No. 3 Galvanized  Steel  Individual 
XT  Open  Nest,  regular  price  50c  each,  to 

NO.  J you  for  40c  each;  half  dozen  or  A 
over,  for  only  35c  each;  or  30  nests  for  only  flv 


R ARGAIN  Our  No.  6 Galvanized  Steel  Chick 
Feeder,  regular  price  $3.75;  a CIA 
NO.  4 special  price  to  you  $3.50;  3 for 

RARTAIN  Our  Galvanized  Steel  Brood  Coops, 
urvivvjrxtii  reg-ular  price,  including  run,  CIA 
No.  5 $3.76  each;  to  you  $3.60,  or  3 for  v*” 

BARGAIN  We  will  send  one  of  No.  1 Set  of  six 
^ Nests,  one  No.  6 Chick  Feeder  and  one 
N 0.  O No.  4 Brood  Coop, regular  price  CIA 
total  $11.40;  a special  price  to  you- all  for 

RARGAIN  Better  Yet— We  will  send  you  all  of 
^ _ the  above  (Bargain  6)  and  in  additon 
NO.  7 one  No.  2 Closed  Nest,  and  Cl  1 
one  No.  3 Open  Nest,  total  $13.15;  to  you  •ft' A l.W 


Better  send  order  now,  you  want  them, you  need  them 
Address  all  orders,  make  all  remittances  payable  to 

KNUDSON 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Box  A ST.  JOSEPH  MISSOURI  T?D  E E 
Beautiful  Illustrated  Catalog  I?  IxLL 


EIGHT  ROSE  BUSHES 


FREE 


We  are  going  to  assist  the  mothers, 
sisters  and  wives  in  improving  their 
home  surroundings  by  delivering  posi- 
tively FREE  eight  (8)  choice  Ever- 
blooming  Rose  Bushes,  and  we  want  every  one  who 
reads  this  paper  to  take  advantage  of  our  offer  The 
plants  we  have  selected  are  strong  one-year-old  bushes 
which,  if  given  ordinary  care,  will  bloom  soon  after 
planting.  Each  of  the  eight  are  of  a different  variety 
and  all  are  choice  varieties  which  will  produce  great  masses  of  beautiful 
flowers  through  the  entire  growing  season. 

THE  ROSES  DESCRIBED 

These  excellent  roses  consist  of  the  Enchantress,  creamy  white;  Safrano, 
apricot  yellow;  White  Cochet,  snow  white:  Maman  Cochet,  silvery  pink; 
Isabella  Sprunt,  canary  yellow;  Mrs.  Bert  R.  Cant,  deep  red  with  buff  at  base; 
Helen  Gould,  red;  Gainsborough,  glossy  pink. 

HOW  TO  GET  THE  ROSES 

Every  woman  who  reads  this  advertisement  may  have  this  remarkable 
collection  of  roses  without  one  cent  of  outlay  on  her  part.  Ask  your  father, 
brother,  husband  or  friend  to  become  a subscriber  to  The  Weekly  Journal  or 
Agriculture  or  to  renew  his  subscription  for  one  year  through  you,  at  50  cents 
per  year.  Collect  50  cents  and  send  it  to  us.  We  will  then  enter  the  sub- 
scriber’s name  for  a whole  year  and  send  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  these  eight 
excellent  rose  bushes  for  your  trouble  in  securing  the  subscription  for  us. 
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The  Marketing  of  Eggs. 

Bulletin  No.  162,  of  the  Kansas  Ex- 
periment Station,  on  the  above  sub- 
ject, is  a most  interesting  one,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  per- 
son who  has  a surplus  of  eggs  to 
sell.  It  discusses  eggs  as  a commod- 
ity of  much  value,  and  explains  how 
the  price  paid  for  strictly  fresh  eggs 
is  often  lower  than  would  be  the  case 
if  there  were  not  so  many  farmers 
selling  eggs  which  are  off  grade. 

The  bulletin  referred  to  was  pub- 
lished only  after  a circular  letter  had 
been  sent  to  egg  buyers  throught 
the  state.  Over  seventy  replies  were 
received  to  this  circular.  This  circular 
was  issued  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
from  the  buyers  statistics  which  would 
show  the  extent  of  loss  on  account 
of  marketing  bad  eggs.  It  seems  that 
all  the  buyers  practically  admit  that 
they  do  not  pay  as  much  for  eggs  as 
they  would  if  more  care  were  exer- 
cised in  handling  the  same.  The  loss 
during  the  heated  term  is  very  great. 
For  instance,  one  question  in  this 
circular  asked  the  average  number  of 
eggs  lost  from  each  case  during  the 
various  months  of  the  year.  The  re- 
plies show  the  following  result: 

October,  average  loss  per  case,  3 
dozen;  November,  2 dozen;  December, 
three-fourths  dozen;  January,  half- 
dozen;  February,  half-dozen;  March, 
three-fourths  dozen;  April,  dozen; 
May,  one  and  one-half  dozen;  June, 
2 dozen;  July,  3 dozen;  August,  4 
to  6 dozen;  September,  4 to  7 dozen. 
The  buyers  further  said  they  counted 
on  an  average  loss  of  two  dozen  eggs 
per  case  the  year  round — and,  of 
course,  their  price  to  the  producers  is 
made  accordingly. 

After  having  compiled  the  figures 
submitted  in  reply  to  the  circulars,  the 
bulletin  says: 

“From  this  one  can  easily  see  that 
there  is  a loss  to  the  state  each  year 
year  that  amounts  to  considerable.  If 
we  take  it  that  146,381,180  dozen  of 
eggs  were  marketed  last  year,  then 
with  the  average  loss  of  two  dozen 
rots  per  case  we  will  find  that  9,758,- 
745  dozen  of  eggs  were  absolutely 
lost,  partly  on  account  of  carelessness. 
This  does  not  include  those  classed 


ON  TRIAL  16  YEARS 


Never  found  wanting.  Don’t  ex- 
periment. Countless  thousands 
of  other  poultry- raisers  have 
made  a success  with 

THE  SUCCESSFUL 

Incubator  and  Brooder.  Anybody 
can  operate  them  and  make  money,  i 
Let  us  prove  it  to  you.  Booklet, 

“Proper  Care  and  Feeding  of  Chicks,  1 
Ducks,  Turkeys,”  10c.  Poultry  paoer,  1 year,  25c.  Free  I 
Catalog.  DesJloines  Incubator  Co.,  184  2nd  St.,  DesJIoines,  la. 


A Town  Lot  is  Big  Enough 


Poultry  raising  possibilities  were  never  better.  Profitable  on 
smallor  large  scale.  Geo.  H.  Lee  knows.  H6  started  in  a 
small  way.  He  now  has  3000  laying  hens.  He  invented  the 
Mandy  Lee  incubator,  the  Mandy  Lee  Brooder,  and  all  the 
appliances  he  could  not  buy.  He  experimented  with  his  own 
money,  not  customers’.  The 


Mandy  Lee 
Incubator 


was  offered  to  the  poultry  public  when 
perfected,  not  before.  Inexperienced 
can  start  with  Lee's  twenty  years’ 
successful  work.  Lee’s  “ Chicken 
Talk,”  a book  written  by  Mr.  Lee  himself,  and  his  Incubator 
and  Brooder  catalogue  are  ready  to  mail.  Both  free.  Send 
for  them  to-day.  There  Is  no  poultrymen’s  need 
omitted  from  this  catalog.  It  Is  a complete 
showing  of  the  things  that  made  Mr.  Lee  a suc- 
cessful poultry  raiser. 


GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  1122  Harney  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


$ 


7.55 

140- 

Egg 

Incubator 


Buys  the  Best 


Ever  Made 

f $4.50  Buys  the  Best  Brooder 
Both  Incubator  and  Brooder,  ordered  together, 
cost  but  $11.50.  Freight  Prepaid.  The  Belle 

City  Incubator  has  double  walls  and  dead 
air  space  all  over,  copper  tank,  hot-water 
heat,  self-regulator,  thermometer,  egg  tester, 
safety  lamp,  nursery,  high  legs,  double  door. 

The  Belle  City  Brooder  Is  the  only  double- 
walled  brooder  made,  hot-water  heat,  plat- 
form, metallamp.  No  machines  at  any  price 
are  better.  Write  for 
our  book  today,  or 
send  the  price  now 
under  our  guarantee 
! and  save  waiting. 
Satisfaction 
Brooder  Guaranteed 


^ril^ClrjjJncuhato^Co^^^oxlM^HacIne^ij 


as  seconds.  There  is  not  the  least 
bit  of  doubt  but  that  50  per  cent  of 
the  rotten  eggs  could  be  eliminated, 
and  if  this  was  done,  taking  eggs  at 
16  cents  per  dozen,  which  is  a fair 
average  price  for  1909,  there  would 
be  saved  to  the  farmers  of  the  state 
over  $780,699.  An  entire  elimination 
of  bed  eggs  would  add  over  one  and 
one-half  million  dollars  to  the  pock- 
ets of  the  farmers.  Is  it  not,  there- 
fore, worth  the  trouble? 

Causes  of  bad  eggs — It  has  been 
shown  above  that  the  loss  to  the  state 
each  year  is  enormous  and  beyond  all 
reasonable  ustification,  and  therefore, 
the  cause  must  be  found  before  we 
can  get  any  farther.  A review  of  the 
correspondence  carried  on  with  the 
buyers  places  the  blame  always  at 
least,  in  part,  with  the  farmer,  for  the 
following  two  reasons:  First,  some 
few  farmers  deliberately  take  to  mar- 
ket eggs  which  they  know  are  not 
fresh,  because  they  know  that  the 
merchant  is  compelled  to  take  them 
or  lose  their  trade.  Second,  and  by 
far  the  greatest  reason,  is  because  of 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  farmer 
as  to  what  and  how  to  sell  eggs. 

“Some  of  the  trouble  lies  with  the 
small  merchant,  who  generally  gives 
trade  for  eggs.  A storekeeper,  espe- 
cially in  a small  town,  makes  his  live- 
lihood from  the  farmer’s  trade.  The 
farmer  brings  in  butter  and  eggs  and 
wants  all  he  can  get  for  them.  One 
merchant  in  the  town  offers  $5.20  per 
crate  in  cash.  FI  is  competitor  offers 
$5.40  in  trade.  The  one  offering  $5.40 
in  trade,  therefore,  gets  all  the  busi- 
ness. Maybe  he  loses  on  the  eggs 
when  he  pays  $5.40,  but  if  he  does  he 
makes  on  the  sale  of  goods.  When 
the  man  who  originally  offered  $5.20 
per  case  has  lost  his  trade  he  becomes 
desperate  and  offers  $5.50  per  case, 
and  takes  anything,  so  long  as  it  has 
a shell  around  it.  That  causes  the 
farmer  who  loves  the  cold  cash  to 
make  an  extra  effort  to  supply  him 
with  all  the  eggs  he  can  get,  and  all 
the  weeds,  orchards,  barn  lofts,  etc., 
are  forced  to  give  up  their  sometimes 
rather  ancient  supply  of  eggs.  The 
competition  compels  all  the  small 
egg  buyers  in  that  town  to  pay  a big 
price  for  any  egg.  Some  merchants 
even  offer  two  cents  per  dozen  more 
for  those  sold  for  trade  than  they  do 
those  sold  for  cash.  The  price  of 
goods  is  raised  to  meet  the  deficiency 
in  the  profit  from  eggs,  and  the  farm- 
er makes  almost  nothing  by  the  com- 
petition. 

“These  eggs,  which  sometimes  are 
50  per  cent  rotten,  are  shipped  to 
larger  buyers,  who  figure  on  a loss 
and  quote  prices  accordingly.  The 
small  merchant  seldom  makes  a thing 
on  his  eggs,  and  must  therefore  real- 
ize largely  on  his  merchandise.  An 
outsider  certainly  fails  to  see  the  ben- 
efit of  this  kind  of  business  to  the 
egg  producer. 

“These  merchants  sometimes  try  to 
realize  on  their  egg  deals,  and  through 
ignorance  ofttimes  hold  for  higher 
prices.  Thus,  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber, there  is  a great  loss  from  ‘held 
eggs.’ 

“Thus  it  is  easily  seen  that  the 
farmer  and  the  small  storekeeper  are 
both  to  blame,  and  competition  for 
eggs  (any  kind)  keeps  the  market 
flooded  with  bad  eggs. 

“A  man  who  deliberately  tries  to 
sell  eggs  which  he  knows  are  not 
fresh  deserves  no  consideration  from 
the  people  or  the  law,  but  the  one 
who  sells  eggs  which  are  not  of  the 
best  quality  simply  through  ignorance 
of  what  is  correct  deserves  some  in- 
formation as  to  the  proper  methods 
to  use  in  handling  eggs. 

How  to  Handle  Eggs — When  the 
hens  on  the  farm  are  producing 
enough  eggs  to  warrant  the  farmer’s 
taking  them  to  town,  arrangements 
should  be  made  to  handle  all  of  them 
properly.  A convenient  and  clean 
place  should  be  provided  wherein  the 
hens  can  lay.  They  should  be  com- 
pelled to  lay  here  in  a clean 


52,000  Last  Year  — 70,000  This! 


M.  M.  Johnson 


JOHNSON,  the  Old  Trusty  Incubator  man,  says 
to  tell  you  that  he  sold  52,000  metal  covered 
Old  Trusty  Incubators  last  year  and  is  making 
prices  to  sell  70.000  this  year.  Not  only  making 
the  prices,  but  the  terms  and  tree  trials  that  make 
every  purchaser  safe. 

Don’t  pay  two  prices  for  empty  promises  and 
great  untried  improvements.  Get  an  incubator  that 
proves  up  for  you.  The  Old  Trusty  is  the  one  that 
won  all  the  prizes  in  the  greatest  hatching  contest  ever 
held  in  the  world.  It  won  against  scores  of  incubators 
costing  twice  and  three  times  as  much.  No  other  incu- 
bator came  near  enough  to  100  per  cent  hatches  to  get  a 
mention.  Competition  is  quiet  about  it,  but  Johnson 
wants  to  put  the  proof  in  your  hands.  Write  him  today. 


Old  Trusty 


Asbestos  and  Metal  Encased 


30,  60  and  90  Days*  Trial 
10-Year  Guarantee 


The  famous  Old  Trusty  Incubator  is  the  one 

that  guarantees  results  with  either  the  novice 
or  expert,  80  per  cent  or  better  hatches  guaranteed, 
40  to  90  days’  free  trial,  10-year  guarantee  backed 
by  $200,000  capital.  A single  hatch  makes  a profit 
on  the  purchase  expense. 


Under 

$10 

Now 

JOHNSON 

Pays  the  Freight 

(East  ol  the  Rockies) 


Have  You  Got  His  1910  Old  Trusty  Catalog? 


350  poultry  pictures  in  the  book.  Every  other  page  is  a poultry  sermon — 
common  sense  poultry  lectures  that  you  cannot  find  elsewhere.  These  lectures 
are  Johnson’s  experience.  He  made  his  incubator  working  capital  out  of 
poultry  raising,  he  has  helped  225,000  other  poultry  raisers  make  money 
and  he  can  help  you.  Write  today  for  the  catalog.  Send  a letter,  write  a postal 
and  send  it  by  first  mail.  Take  Johnson  s word  for  it,  you  cannot 
spend  a little  postage  to  such  good  advantage.  Address 


Book 

Free 


M.  M.  Johnson,  Incubator  Man 


Clay  Center,  Nebraska 


125  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  F°r  (in 

Why  pay  more  thAn  our  price!  If  ordered  together  we  send  I 

, 1 1 . r i ■ _ — , aia  aa  n »...*»  nil  ,ha  fvAtrrhf’.  nharnPJ 


both  machines  for  $10.00,  and  pay  all  the  freight  charges. 

Hot  water,  double  walls,  dead-air  space  between,  double  glass  doors,  copper 
tanks  and  boilers,  self-regulating.  Nursery  underneath  the  egg  tray.  Botn 


Incubator  and  Brooder  shipped  complete,  with  thermometers,  lamps,  egg- 
testers— all  ready  to  use  when  you  receive  them.  All  machines  guaranteed. 

.....  •-  1 — “•*  — do  lumber 


Incubators  are  finished  in  natural  colors  showing  the  high  grade  lumber 
■used— no  paint  to  cover  inferior  material.  If  you  wifi  compare  our  machines  with  others  offered  at  anywhere 
■near  our  price,  we  will  feel  sure  of  your  order.  Don’t  buy  until  you  do  this-you’ll  save  money.  It  pays  to  in- 
vestigate the  -‘Wisconsin’ * before  you  buy.  Send  for  the  free  catalog  today,  or  send  in  your  order  and  save  time. 
WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO..  Box  14,  Racine,  Wi3 


Om 


Wisconsin  Incubators 

are  made  of  California 
Redwood.  Lamps 
are  galvanized  iron. 
O.  K.  Burners.  Taylor 
Thermometers, 


This  Illustration 

shows  the  double  walls 
with  air  space  between 


Wio.  Inc.  Co.  Woodlawn,  Mich. 

Dear  Sir*:— -I  am  well  pleased  with  your  incubator.  I have 
been  in  the  poultry  business  for  years  and  handled  all  kinds 
of  incubators  and  there  is  only  one  I like  as  well  as  yours  and 
that  is  a high  priced  machine.  My  poorest  hatch  was  128  from 
130  eggs ; all  nice,  strong,  healthy  chicks.  WILL  PHILLIPS. 
Wis.  Inc.  Co.  Muscoda,  Wis. 

Dear  Sirs: — Received  inenbator  from  you  last  April  and  had 
very  good  success,  From  the  first  hatch  got  109  chicks  from  115 
fertile  eggs.  From  the  second  hatch,  120  chicks  from  124  fer- 
tile eggs.  Am  well  pleased  with  the$10  machines.  Will  hatch  as 
many  as  any  high  priced  machine.  MRS.  HENRY  BECKWITH 


hover  CLOSE-TO-NATURE  RR00DER 


A scientific  invention  very  close  to  nature.  Three  life 
principles  found  in  no  other:  Warmth  by  Conduction;  Ven- 
tilation by  Induction;  Non-Plling-up  by  Construction.  Brood- 
ers for  orchard  and  field  and  Independent  Hovers  for  in- 
_ stant  use  in  box  or  shed.  Not  playthings  or  dollar 

“Systems’’  but  big  double  brooders  and  Hovers.  Practical  and  successful.  Double  tops,  triple  floors  and 
many  other  great  improvements.  Need  little  attention.  Eminently  the  brooder  for  the  busy  man  and  the 
farmer.  Given  a most  remarkable  reception  by  scientific  and  successful  poultrymen.  Brooder  Book  Free. 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  COMPANY,  COLFAX,  IOWA. 


Divinia’s  BARRED  ROCKS 


I have  choice  breeding  stock  for  sale,  and  will 
have  eggs  for  hatching.  My  breeding  pens  are 
fully  described  in  a beautiful  little  booklet,  fully 
illustrated  from  photographs  of  high-scoring  birds. 
This  booklet  is  free  for  the  asking — and  it's  a 
beauty,  too.  Send  for  it  NOW. 

S.  T.  DIVINIA,  Station  B,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


The  natural  tendency  of  a hen  is  to 
go  off  in  the  weeds  and  make  her 
nest.  This  should  never  be  tolerated, 
and  any  eggs  found  in  such  places 
should  be  marked  and  kept  at  home. 

“It  makes  no  difference  how  many 
hens  are  kept,  a house  suitable  for 
them  should  be  erected  in  which  they 
should  be  compelled  to  roost  and  lay. 
Then,  if  the  nests  are  placed  where 
the  hens  will  not  roost  on  them  they 
can  be  kept  clean.  Straw  that  is  dry 
makes  the  best  nesting  material,  and 
if  the  nest  could  have  a bottom  made 
of  one-inch  mesh  wire,  it  would  be 
self-cleaning.  If  not,  the  nesting  ma- 
terial should  be  changed  often. 

“If  the  weather  is  bad  and  the  hens’ 
feet  become  muddy,  the  eggs  should 
be  gathered  at  least  twice  daily.  This 
will  keep  the  eggs  cleaner.  If  the 
weather  is  hot  they  should  be  col- 
lected at  least  twice  each  day,  and 
oftener  if  the  temperature  is  very 
high.  This  prevents  eggs  from  com- 
mencing to  decompose,  or  the  germ, 
in  case  there  is  any,  to  start  develop- 
ment. If  eggs  are  laid  in  barns, 
sheds,  etc.,  a careful  search  should 
be  made  often,  in  order  to  be  sure 
that  none  are  gathered  when  stale. 

“As  soon  as  the  breeding  season 
is  over,  the  male  birds  should  be  sep- 
arated from  the  hens.  A male  bird 
is  not  necessary  for  the  production  of 
eggs,  but  is  useful  only  to  fertilize 


from  th*  Cyphers— In  every  country  and  ell* 
mate — for  old-timers  and  beginners.  For  you. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

an  1 Broodert  are  non-mo'sture;  eelf-regu* 
lating;  eelX-ventilating.  W rite  for  160-page 
Catalog.  Address  Nearest  City. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Department  5S 
Buflalo,  N.T.;  New  York  City;  Chicago,  111.; 
Mass.;  Kac;as  Citj.  Mo.; Oakland.  CaL 


Y our  Name  Will  Get  $2  Eggs 


For  SO  Cents  Per  Sitting 

I will  sell  2 sittings  of  full  blood  Single  Comb  Brown 
or  White  Leghorn  Eggs  for  $1  for  the  2 sittings.  Not 
less  than  2 sittings  sold.  Eggs  by  the  100,  $5.  Full 
blood  White  or  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  or  Rhode  Is- 
land Reds  or  Silver  or  White  Wyandotte  or  W.  Or- 


jo  vri  uu  » v/.  v.  > t -*vw  i * ya - — — • - — - 

mgtuu  or  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  or  Single 
!omb  Black  Minorca  Eggs,  SI  permitting;  by  the 


tJOmD.DiacKminorca.Eiggs,;>i  per&nuug,  uj  i 

Large  Bronze  or  White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs,  $3  for 
10  Eggs.  Large  White  Pekin  Duck  Eggs,  SI  for  10  Eggs. 

100  egg  OldTrusty  Incubator,  and  100  Chick  Brood- 
er, delivered  at  your  R.  R.  station,  both  for  $14  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  is  a rare^chance  to 
>f  < 


oi  me  itocKy  mountains,  a ms  ▼ ““r z. 

get  a start  of  extra  fine  stock  and  a good  Incubator. 

Send  Post  Office  order  on  St.  Louis  and  have  your 
orders  booked  early.  » 

W.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN,  (The  Perfect  Chick  Feed  Man ) 
KIRKWOOD,  St.  Louis  County,  MO. 


Eggs 


—CUT  PRICES 

and  Baby  Chicks 


at  half  prices  this  Spring,  from  one  of  the 
largest  Poultry  plants  in  America.  Buff,  Black, 
White  Orpingtons 
Plymouth  Rocks 
Wyandottes 
Rhode  Island  Reds 
Leghorns 
Minorcas  and  Ducks. 

Large  orders  for 
breeding  stock,  baby 
chickens  or  eggs, 
filled  at  short  notice. 

Please  mention  this 
paper  and  get  my  ex- 

perience  — 40  Years 

Among  Poultry,  with  all  the  secrets  of  tha 
business  worth  knowing.  Circular  free. 


LEWIS  C.  BEATTY,  Waahington,  N.  J. 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 


You  poultrymen  put  your  hens  on  the  right 
foundation  when  you  use  I.ee’s  Lice  Killer. 
There  are  other  lice  killers,  but  only  one 
LEE’S — remember  that.  One  of  the  best 
endorsements  of 

Lee’s  Lice  Killer 


Is  the  fact  that  dozens  have  tried  to  imitate  it 
— and  you  knolv  no  one  mould  attempt  to  imitate 
an  inferior  artide.  Lee’s  Lice  Killer  kills  by 
vapor  and  contact.  It  is  quick  and  sure  fat- 
ality to  lice,  and  just  as  certain  to  keep  the 
hens  healthy.  It  is  the  ONE  safe,  sure  and 
economical  way  to  stop  lice  damage.  Al- 
ways ready,  easy  to  use. 
35c,  60c,  $1. 

GermozonE 


Has  BeenflUlftlf  C 
Saving  VlllUlLd 


For  14 
Years 


Tt  was  the  result  of  Mr.  Lee  losing  one- 
half  his  chicks  in  1896.  He  was  driven 
to  do  something  and  do  it  quickly.  He 
spent  more  than  a hundred  dollars  to 
get  it  for  his  own  use.  The  idea  of 
putting  it  on  the  market  came  fro 
his  neighbors'  volunteer  purchase*, 
remedy  for  Bowel  Complaint  in 
. chicks  it  stands  alone  a*  a result  pro- 
1 ducer,  is  not  injurious,  removes  both 
the  disease  and  cause,  leaving  no  bad 
, aftereffects. 

Germozone  is  a germicide — bowel 
’ regulator— system  builder.  Endorsed 
by  poultry-raisers  from  coast  to  coast.  Price,  50cents.  Buy 
it  from  your  dealer  in  either  liquid  or  tablet  form.  Or 
direct  from  us  postpaid,  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply. 

Everything  for  poultrymen  that  is  worth  buying  and 
using.  Write  for  descriptive  printed  matter,  and  a free 
copy  of  Lee's  “ Chicken  Talk  ” by  Geo.  H.  Lee,  himself. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO-  1 1 22  Harney  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Agents  almost  everywhere. 

Write  for  name  of  one  nearest  you. 


Buy  the 
Sure  Hatch 

Bonded. 


It  is  best  to  buy  this 
Bonded  Incubator  because 
you  are  absolutely  certain  to  be 
satisfied  with  it  and  with  the 
results  it  produces. 

Sure  Hatch 
Incubators 

are  sold  on  60  days’  Free  trial. 

They  are  fully  guaranteed  and  the 
guarantee  is  not  only  backed  by  the 
total  resources  of  the  Sure  Hatch 
Incubator  Company,  but  also  by 
the  Bankers’  Surety  Company  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  $1,000,000 
capital  and  surplus.  This  Com- 
pany Issues  a Guaranty  Bond  on 
everySure  Hatch  Incubator,insur- 
ingtheowner  that  we  will  live  up  to 
our  liberal  guarantee  and  this  bond 
is  actually  sent  to  every  purchaser 
of  a Sure  Hatch  Incubator. 

' Order  a Sure  Hatch  to-day.  We 
pay  the  freight.  Ask  for  our 
Free  book. 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co. 

Box  47  Fremont,  Neb. 


BLI  BRO.  FARM 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Ten  years  a breeder  of  Large,  Pure  White 
Stock.  Standard  of  flock  improved  by  se- 
lect yard  breeding.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15,  or 
$4  per  50;  yard  eggs,  $3  per  15. 

ED  N.  LARIMORE,  PLAINVILLE,  ILL. 

Great  Northern  S.  G.  Rhede  Island  Reds 

The  new  Reds.  A large  red  bird  as 
bright  and  active  as  the  smaller  birds. 
Great  layers;  silver  cup  winners.  Low 
prices.  Circular  free. 

Frank  Backus,  Rensselaer  Falls,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS. 

Eggs  for  hatching.  Money  makers. 

J.  B.  B0WE,  Poultry  Judge,  Fortvme°W 


the  egg,  which  will  be  laid  in  spite 
of  his  presence.  A fertile  egg  will 
commence  development,  consequently 
deteriorate,  more  quickly  than  will  a 
sterile  egg.  A fertile  egg  when  fresh 
laid  is  supposed  to  be  already  started 
in  its  development,  and  if  a hen  is  al- 
lowed to  stay  on  it  any  length  of  time 
it  will  soon  he  in  condition  not  to  be 
classed  as  a fresh  egg. 

“Keeping  the  Eggs — When  the  clean, 
fresh  eggs  are  gathered  they  should 
he  put  in  a clean,  dry,  cool  place  un- 
til marketed.  Even  though  the  place 
is  cool  and  clean,  if  it  is  not  dry, 
molds,  etc.,  will  commence  develop- 
ment and  the  eggs  will  soon  spoil. 

If  the  eggs  become  damp  and  they 
happen  to  be  in  contact  with  any  col- 
ored material  they  will  immediately 
become  stained.  Good  egg  cases  in  a 
cool,  dry,  clean  place,  kept  up  off  of 
the  floor,  make  an  excellent  recepta- 
cle in  which  to  keep  eggs  previous  to 
marketing. 

“Before  the  eggs  are  set  aside  for 
market,  they  should  be  gone  over  by 
the  farmer  as  he  collects  them,  and  all 
small,  stained,  dirty,  doubtful,  incu- 
bator and  rotten  eggs  should  be  re- 
moved. Small  and  dirty  eggs,  if  used 
immediately,  are  just  as  good  as  large 
clean  ones,  but  they  will  not  sell  well 
on  the  market,  and  if  sent  in  with 
good  eggs  will  spoil  the  trade.  There- 
fore, they  should  be  used  at  home. 
No  eggs  should  be  washed,  for  the 
packers  claim  they  will  not  keep  well. 
All  eggs  from  stolen  nests,'  whose 
freshness  is  doubtful,  and  all  incubat- 
or eggs,  should  either  be  thrown  away, 
boiled,  for  the  little  chicks  or  used  at 
home.  They  should  never  be  sent 
to  market.  Rotten  eggs  need  not  be 
discussed.  Any  person  who  will  send 
one  to  market  deserves  all  the  penal- 
ty possible  from  the  pure-food  law. 

“Marketing  the  Eggs — When  the 
eggs  have  been  properly  gathered, 
handled  and  kept  previous  to  taking 
to  market,  the  question  of  the  number 
of  trips  to  town  should  be  considered. 
In  hot  weather  the  eggs  should  be 
marketed  two  or  three  times  per 
week,  and  oftener  if  possible.  If  that 
number  of  trips  cannot  be  made,  co- 
operate with  a neighbor  and  have  him 
alternate  days  in  the  trips  which  must 
he  made. 

“In  the  fall  and  spring  eggs  should 
be  marketed  at  least  once  a week. 
Many  buyers  have  had  trouble  in  Oc- 
tober and  November  with  eggs  classed 
as  ‘held  eggs.’  These  are  common, 
because  most  farmers  believe  that  aft- 
er frost  eggs  will  not  rot  so  quickly, 
but  nevertheless  they  do  evaporate 
and  the  air  cells  in  them  show  the 
candler  that  they  are  stale. 

“Therefore,  the  more  often  eggs  are 
marketed  the  greater  are  the  chances 
that  they  will  be  good.  If  the  sun 
beats  down  hot  on  the  wagon,  place 
a cover  of  some  kind  over  the  cases 
in  order  to  keep  out  the  unnecessary 
heat.” 

Home  Preservation  of  Eggs. 

The  Iowa  Experiment  Station  has 
issued  a press  bulletin,  by  H.  C. 
Pierce,  on  the  above  subject,  which 
will  be  helpful  to  those  who  want 
to  put  away  eggs  this  spring,  for  the 
time  later  in  the  season  when  eggs 
will  be  scarce  and  high.  This  bulle- 
tin says: 

“Many  methods  of  preservation 
have  been  tried  by  many  people  and 
various  experiment  stations.  Some 
of  these  have  been  packing  eggs  in 
salt,  oats  or  bran;  covering  them  with 
paraffine,  vaseline,  butter,  or  lard; 
storing  on  shelves  and  in  racks  in 
cool  places;  and  immersion  in  salt 
brine,  salicylic  acid,  water  glass  (sol- 
uble sodium  silicate)  or  lime  water. 
Of  these  methods  of  preservation, 
none  has  been  effective  in  keeping 
eggs  several  months,  except  those 
making  use  of  water  glass  or  lime  wa- 
ter. Of  these  two  the  water  glass  is 
the  better  preservative. 

“Eggs  have  been  kept  in  a water 
glass  solution  for  three  years,  without 
undue  deterioration,  but  it  does  not 
pay  to  keep  them  over  10  or  11 
months,  as  they  would  then  pass 
through  another  period  of  low  prices. 

“Water  Glass  Mixture— Water  glass 
I (soluble  silicate  of  sodium)  is  a pale 


yellow,  odorless,  syrupy  liquid.  It 
may  he  obtained  from  most  druggists 
at  from  60  to  90  cents  a gallon.  For 
use,  stir  1 part  of  water  glass  by  meas- 
ure into  11  parts  of  boiled  water,  ei- 
ther hot  or  cold.  If  mixed  hot,  al- 
low the  mixture  to  cool  before  us- 
ing. 

“Lime  Water  Mixture — Slake  three 
pounds  of  good  quick  lime  in  a small 
amount  of  water,  then  add  the  milk  of 
lime  thus  formed  to  3 gallons  of  wa- 
ter. Keep  the  mixture  well  stirred  for 
a day,  then  allow  the  excess  of  lime 
to  settle  and  use  only  the  clear  li- 
quid. 

“Kind  of  Eggs  to  Preserve — Only, 
absolutely  fresh,  clean,  unwashed, 
sound  eggs  with  smooth,  firm  shells 
are  suitable  for  preserving  by  these 
methods.  The  best  quality  eggs  are 
laid  during  the  months  of  April  and 
May.  Infertile  eggs  are  preferred  as 
they  keep  better  than  fertile  eggs. 
Any  dirty  stall  cracked,  or  thin- 
shelled  eggs  should  be  discarded  as 
they  are  liable  to  spoil  and  affect 
the  good  eggs  around  them.  Any 
eggs  that  float  in  the  liquid  should  be 
removed  as  floating  indicates  that  the 
contents  of  the  egg  are  shrunken, 
leaving  a large  air  cell.  Such  eggs 
are  usually  stale,  cracked,  or  thin- 
shelled. 

“Vessels  to  Use — Any  earthenware, 
glass,  or  wooden  jar,  tub,  or  barrel 
may  be  used  as  a container,  depending 
upon  the  number  of  eggs  to  be  pre- 
served. Metal  dishes  must  not  be 


used,  as  the  solutions  will  attack  and 
corrode  them.  All  vessels  must  be  ab- 
solutely clean  and  sweet  because  eggs 
are  very  susceptible  to  odors  and 
taints  of  any  nature.  Scald  the  ves- 
sels with  boiling  water  just  before 
using,  taking  especial  care  with  those 
made  of  wood.  Six  gallon  earthen- 
ware jars  with  covers  are  convenient 
containers.  They  hold  from  20  to  34 
dozen  eggs  each,  depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  eggs.  They  are  easily 
cleaned  and  prevent  evaporation  of 
the  preservatives. 

“Packing  the  Eggs. — The  eggs  may 
be  placed  carefully  in  the  vessels 
small  end  down  and  the  solution  of 
water  glass  or  lime  water  poured 
over  them,  or  the  vessels  may  be 
filled  about  one-half  full  with  the  li- 
quid and  the  eggs  carefully  placed 
in  as  gathered.  The  latter  method 
is  preferable  as  it  allows  of  pack- 
ing the  eggs  just  as  soon  as  laid;  also 
any  eggs  that  would  naturally  float 
may  be  removed,  as  they  will  not  be 
held  down  by  heavy  eggs  above  them, 
the  liquid  rises  as  the  eggs  are  put 
in,  but  at  least  two  inches  of  preserv- 
ative should  be  above  the  eggs  at  all 
times.  In  the  lime  water  method  a 
very  little  of  the  lime  sediment  should 
be  added  to  insure  a constantly  sat- 
urated solution.  A thin,  white  crust 
appearing  on  a lime  water  solution  is 
due  to  the  formation  of  calcium  car- 
bonate coming  in  contact  with  the 
air.  This  will  do  no  harm  if  there 
is  lime  sediment  present  and  should 


Corning  Laying  House  No.  2.  1500  Pullets  Confined  in  2560  square  feet 

they  get  eggs  in  December  and  January — how  they  get  prices  10  cents 
above  the  top  of  the  market — how  they  secure  ample  exercise  for  shut- 
in  birds — why  they  send  the  hens  to  bed  with  full  crops — why  they 
raise  only  white  shelled  sterile  eggs — how  to  prevent  the  draughts 
that  kill  chickens — etc.,  etc. 

The  book  contains  many  illustrations  of  Sunny  Slope  Farm,  from 
photographs,  with  complete  working  plans  of  all  buildings,  laying 
houses,  brooder  houses,  colony  and  cockerel  houses,  which  may  be 
built  by  anyone,  in  full  or  part  size. 

The  plain  truth  is,  that  the  Comings  have  produced  startling  re- 
sults in  commercial  egg  production,  and  everybody  with  hens  owes  it 
to  himself  (or  herself)  to  know  how  it  is  done.  (This  year  the  Com- 
ings have  4,000  laying  pullets;  they  have  been  getting  a's  high  as  75 
cents  per  dozen  for  their  eggs.) 

If  any  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  does  not  already  take  the 


FARM  JOURNAL 


now  is  the  time  to  repair  that  oversight.  Poultry,  fruit,  berries,  truck, 
.horses,  dairy,  stock,  the  household,  fashions — every  department  of 
home  and  farm  life  is  admirably  covered.  The  paper  is  cheerful,  clever, 
concise,  absolutely  clean;  intensely  practical;  readable  as  a novel; 
known  everywhere  as  the  standard  farm  and  home  monthly.  _ 700,000 
subscribers  now,  and  after  a million.  Don  t think  of  stopping  any 
paper  you  now  take;  just  add  the  Farm  Journal  by  accepting  this 
bargain  offer: 

COUPON 


CORNING  EGG  BOOK 

If  two  city  men  could  go  into  the  country,  buy  twelve  acres  of 
land,  get  thirty  hens,  start  selling  eggs,  and  in  their  fourth  year  clear 
up 

$12,000  PROFIT  IN  ONE  YEAR 

with  1953  pullets,  it  seemed  to  us  that  all  poultry  owners  ought  to 
know  how  they  did  it.  Without  considering  whether  they  could  "go 
and  do  likewise,”  they  ought  to  know  the  possibilities  of  the  egg  busi- 
ness.  . 

We  publish  the  Corning  Egg-Book  largely  with  this  idea.  It  tells 
the  whole  story  of  the  Comings — all  about  their  plant,  their  stock, 
their  buildings — how  they  feed  young  birds  and  laying  pullets — how 


I 


FARM  JOURNAL,  1044  Race  Street,  Philadelphia. 

For  the  enclosed  50c  send  latest  edition  the  Corning  Egg-Book, 
and  Farm  Journal,  2 years,  beginning  January. 


50c 
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45  Breeds 

H.  H.  HINIK.ER, 


Pure-bred  Chickens,  Ducks, 
Geese,  Turkeys.  Incubator 
catalogue  free. 

DEPT.  6,  MANKATO.  MINN. 


PFILE’S  CATALOG  £?.£!£ 

ties  of  land  and  water  fowls.  Farm  raised 
stock  for  sale  and  eggs  in  season.  Send  2 
cents  for  my  Poultry  book. 

Henry  Pfile,  Freeport,  III.,  Box  J.  G. 


1910  CATALOG  FREE 

Illustrates  ami  gives  prices  of  45  varieties 
land  and  water  fowls  and  eggs.  This  book^WPyjW 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  person 
interested  in  poultry  for  profit.  ddress^Hdv^A 

S.  A.  HUMMEL.  BOX  18,  FREEPORT,  ILL.^KUOl 


JO  RP  I?I?rW  Fine  pure-bred  chickens 
*40  DIvC/JLLrd  ducks, geese  and  turkeys 
Northern  raised,  hardy  and  very  beautiful 
Fowls,  eggs  and  incubators  at  low  prices 
America  s greatest  poultry  farm.  Send  4c 
for  line  80-page  16th  Annual  Poultry  Book. 
H.  F.  NEUBERT,  Box  978,  Mankato,  Minn. 


I DAA1r  “Profitable  Poultry.” 

LateSl  HOOK  Best  published.  De- 
scribes most  successful  Poultry  Farm.  45 
VARIETIES  pure  bred  poultry,  beautiful, 
hardy  and  money  makers;  thousands  to 
choose  from.  LOWEST  PRICE  on  fowls 
eggs,  incubators,  etc.  Sent  for  4 cents. 
Berry's  Poultry  Farm.  Box  94,  Clarinda,  la. 


an  Lending  Varieties  of  pure  bred 
40  Chickens.  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys; 
also  Holstein  cattle.  Prize  winning- stock. 
Oldest  and  largest  poultry  farm  In  the 
northwest.  Stock,  eggs  and  incubators 
at  low  prices.  Send  4 cents  for  catalog. 
LaKKIN  a UERZBERG,  Box  41  Jlonk.to,  Minn. 


BRED  FOR  LAYING. 

35  Best  breeds  poultry.  See  my  big  circular 
illustrated  in  colors,  before  you  place  that  or- 
der for  stock  or  eggs.  Prices  reasonable.  It  will 
please  you.  It’s  free.  2c.  stamp  for  mailing. 

John  E.  lleatwole,  Harrisonburg,  > a> 


Turkeys  and  Chickens 

Mammoth  Bronze  and  White  Holland,  Pen 
No.  1.  $2.50  per  12;  No.  2,  $2.00  per  12  eggs. 
Narragansetts  and  Bourbon  Reds.  Pen  No.  1, 
$3.00  per  12;  No.  2,  $2.50  per  12  eggs.  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Bight  Brahmas.  Sil- 
vers and  White  Wyandottes,  Black  Langs- 
hans,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Pen  No.  1.  $1.50  per 
15;  No.  2,  $1.00  per  15  eggs. 

J.  B.  GATES  & SON, 

Rt.  No.  1.  Beallsville,  Ohio. 


BOSTON  HOPPER-RAT  PROOF 

These  Hoppers  are  absolutely 
automatic  and  positive  in  their 
action.  They  cannot  clog;  they 
do  not  waste.  They  are  made 
of  galvanized  iron  with  swing- 
ing grid  (mesh)  and  hold  from 
-2  peck  to  1-2  bushel  respect- 
ively. and  will  last  a lifetime. 
Feed  is  always  accessible  and 
in  sight.  They  save  labor  and 
gTain  (money).  Write  for  cir- 
cular. Room  63H.373  Washing- 
ton St..  Boston.  Mass. 


48IN.Fa?odE27c 

Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel 
wire.  Easy  to  stretch  over 
hills  and  hollows.  FREE 
Catalog — fences,  tools.  Buy 
from  factory  at  wholesale 
prices.  Write  today  to  Box  93 
IT,  H.  MASON,  LEESBURG,  0. 


Weave  Your  Fence! 

Better  and  cheaper  than  factory  fence.  Get  our 
low  price  on  the  CARTER  wire  fence  machine  and 
all  the  wire  you  need.  Builds  30  rods  per  day ; 
tight  wrap,  no  slip ; any  size  wire  or  mesh ; re- 

gairs  old  fence.  Special  prices  on  FARM  GATES. 

ooklet,  prices  and  100  testimonials  from  users 
— all  FREE  upon  request  Write  to-day. 

CARTER  WIRE  FENCE  MACHINE  CO., 
Box24 1 -BIHt,  Sterling,  Ohio 

FENCE 

Made  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 

We  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

Box  125 Winchester,  Indiana. 

% Cents  a Rod 

For  22-in.  Hog  Fence ; 1 5 3-4e  for 
25-Inch;  18  3-4c  for  31-lnch;23e 
for  34-lnch;  25e  for  a 47-lnch 
Farm  Fence.  50*inch  Poultry 
Fence  33c.  Sold  on  30  days 
trial.  80  rod  spool  Ideal  Barb 
Wire  Si. SS  Catalogue  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Bos  103  MUNCIE,  IMP. 


Cheap  as  Wood. 


We  manufacture  Lawn  Bnd  Farm  Fence.  Sell  direct 
■hipping  to  usersonly.  at  manufacturers*  prices.  No 
agents.  Ourcatalog  is  Free,  write  for  it  today. 
UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO.  976 10th  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Cincinnati  Iron  Fence  Co. 


Largest  Iron  Fence  Factory  In  Ohio. 

Get  our  prices  before  purchasing. 
Agents  Wanted  in  every  town.  Easy  to  Sell. 
Address  Dept.  5 for  prices.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


BOYS  and  GIRLS 

If  you  want  a genuine  Shetland 
Pony  and  Rig,  write  to  me  to- 
day for  my  new  and  the  easiest 
plan  you  ever  heard  of.  Don’t 
send  any  monev,  just  a postal, 
and  eay  you  want  a pony.  1 
Will  be  glad  to  help  you.  Addre,, 

P.  YOUNG,  Agent 
Pony  Karin,  Box  No.  755 
Springfield,  Ohio 


be  left  untouched,  as  it  will  tend  to 
prevent  further  crust  formation. 
Vessels  containing  eggs  in  preserva- 
tives should  be  kept  in  a cool,  well- 
ventilated  place,  such  as  a good  cel- 
lar, and  be  covered  to  prevent  evap- 
oration of  the  preservative.  A new 
mixture  should  be  prepared  for  each 
lot  of  eggs. 

“Cost  of  Preservation — Three  gal- 
lons of  either  mixture  as  described 
above  will  preserve  from  20  to  24 
dozen  eggs,  depending  upon  the  size 
of  the  eggs  and  the  shape  of  the  con- 
taining vessel.  One  gallon  of  the 
water  glass  as  purchased  will  make 
enough  preservative  to  preserve  from 
75  to  100  dozen  eggs. 

“The  cost  of  preservation  by  the 
water  glass  method  is  less  than  one 
cent  per  dozen  eggs,  not  taking  into 
consideration  the  cost  of  container, 
and  by  the  lime  water  method  still 
cheaper.  The  water  glass  mixture 
should  be  used,  however,  whenever 
the  water  glass  may  be  secured  at 
less  than  one  dollar  per  gallon. 

“Cooking  Qualities  — Eggs  pre- 
served according  to  the  directions 
given  in  this  circular  may  be  used 
to  replace  the  strictly  fresh  egg,  for 
nearly  all  cooking  purposes.  In  boil- 
ing it  may  be  necessary  to  pierce  the 
shell  with  a needle  to  prevent  crack- 
ing of  the  shell,  as  the  preservative 
seals  the  pores  of  the  shell  and  pre- 
vents the  escape  of  gases,  which  is 
possible  in  the  strictly  fresh  egg. 
In  frying  and  poaching,  some  trouble 
may  be  found  because  of  the  yolks 
breaking.  In  some  instances  the 
whites  may  not  whip  up  as  firmly  as 
strictly  fresh  eggs,  but  this  quality 
as  well  as  the  firmness  of  the  yolk  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  condition  of 
the  egg  when  packed.  Eggs  which 
have  firm  whites  and  yolks  when 
packed  usually  give  no  trouble  when 
cooked.  For  those  purposes  where  no 
objection  is  raised  to  a broken  yolk, 
as  in  cakes,  custards,  and  omelettes, 
the  preserved  egg  is  fully  the  equal 
of  the  strictly  fresh  article  and  may 
be  used  at  a great  saving  in  cost. 

“If  a white  deposit  is  found  upon 
the  eggs  when  removed  from  either 
the  water  glass  or  lime  water  mix- 
tures, it  may  be  readily  removed  by 
holding  the  eggs  under  a faucet  or 
pouring  water  over  them.’’ 

Houdans,  the  Utility  Fowl. 

In  the  Middle  West  the  Houdan 
may  be  said  to  be  something  of  a 
novelty,  though  in  many  sections  of 
the  East,  and  particularly  in  the  New 
England  states,  it  takes  rank  with 
the  most  popular  breeds  of  chickens. 
While  this  is  true  of  America,  in 
England  it  is  a general  favorite, 
sharing  laurels  with  the  famous  old 
English  Dorking.  But  it  is  in  France, 
its  native  heath,  that  the  Houdan  is 
accorded  its  full  measure  of  apprecia- 
tion. The  French  prefer  the  Houdan, 
contending  that  both  its  flesh  and 


BEARDED  LADY 


First  Houdan  Hen,  Kansas  City,  1910. 
Note  the  deep,  well-rounded  breast;  the 
long  back;  the  heavy,  blocky  body,  and 
the  short  legs.  These  are  as  much 
Houdan  characteristics  as  the  crest,  or 
the  fifth  toe. 

its  eggs  have  a distinctive  flavor,  su- 
perior to  those  of  any  other  breed 
of  domestic  fowl. 

In  many  parts  of  the  United  States, 
however,  there  is  yet  a lingering  prej- 
udice against  any  crested  fowls.  It  is 
difficult  to  trace  this  prejudice  to 
any  definite  cause.  It  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that,  in  the  popular  mind, 
the  Houdan  (a  strictly  utility  bird) 
is  confused  with  certain  breeds,  just 
as  there  are  “purely  ornamental” 
breeds  in  the  non-crested  classes.  Or 
it  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that,  when 
this  country  was  new,  and  when 


hawks,  owls,  skunks  and  other  ene- 
mies of  the  feathered  tribe  infested 
the  barnyards,  it  was  found  that  the 
crested  breeds  were  less  able  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  these  “var- 
mints” than  those  with  comb  and 
wattles.  Whatever  the  cause,  it  still 
prevails  in  some  quarters,  a more  or 
less  blind  prejudice,  due  in  almost  ev- 
ery case  to  lack  of  information,  and 
which  never  fails  to  disappear  after  a 
little  conscientious  investigation. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  recognizes  the  sterling 
qualities  of  the  Houdan — and  Uncle 
Sam  has  no  “fish  to  fry.”  He  does 
not  sell  Houdans.  Hence,  what  he 
says  of  the  Houdan  need  not  be  tak- 
en with  a grain  of  salt,  but  may  be  ac- 
cepted at  its  face  value.  What  he 
says,  also,  is  the  result  of  many  years 
of  scientific  investigation,  at  his  sever- 
al government  experiment  stations. 
Observe  this,  from  Farmers’  Bulle- 
tin No.  51: 

“There  are  three  varieties  of  poul- 
try in  the  French  class— the  Hou- 
dans, Creveceurs  and  La  Fleche.  Of 
these,  the  Houdans  are  conceded  to 
be  most  popular  and  profitable,  be- 
ing bred  to  a great  extent  throughout 
the  entire  country.  They  are  hardy 
and  prolific  layers  of  large,  white 
eggs.  For  table  purposes  (sic)  they 
are  among  the  best  fowls.  They  have 
small  bones,  and  the  flesh  is  tender 
and  delicious.  The  chicks  are 
sprightly  and  active,  and  feather 
rapidly.  They  are  non-sitters  and 
light  feeders.  Like  the  Leghorns, 
they  may  be  fed  at  small  cost,  as  com- 
pared with  some  of  the  larger  breeds. 
They  are  of  medium  size,  and  of  a 
mottled  plumage,  black  and  white 
intermixed,  the  black  predominating. 

“Houdans  are  a crested  variety.  The 
crest  of  the  cock  is  large,  well  fitted 
on  the  crown  of  the  head,  falling  back- 
ward upon  the  neck,  and  is  composed 
of  feathers  similar  in  shape  and  text- 
ure to  those  of  the  hackle.  The  crest 
of  the  female  is  large,  compact  and 
regular,  inclining  backward  in  an  un- 
broken mass.  The  Houdan  has  a 
small  V-shaped  comb  , which  rests 
against  the  front  of  the  crest.  A pe- 
culiarity of  this  breed  is  its  having 
five  toes,  like  the  Dorkings;  shanks 
and  toes  are  of  a pinkish  white  color, 
mottled  or  shaded  with  lead  color  or 
black.  The  standard  weight  of  cocks 
is  7 pounds;  hens,  6 pounds;  cockerels, 
6 pounds;  pullets,  5 pounds.” 

In  the  light  of  this  generous  admis- 
sion of  the  Houdan’s  virtues,  from  a 
source  so  competent  and  disinterested, 
the  criticism  of  the  uninformed  loses 
most  of  its  sting.  Those  of  us  who 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  investigate 
know  that  in  the  Houdan  are  to  be 
found  the  three  cardinal  virtues — (a) 
the  egg-producing  quality,  (b)  the 
meat-producing  quality, and  (c)  beauty 
— in  a singularly  well-balanced  and 
harmonious  blend;  and  we  are  stead- 
fast in  the  conviction  that  in  these 
respects  the  Houdan  is  not  to  be 
eclipsed. 

“But,”  say  the  dissenters,  “the  Hou- 
dan has  a crest.” 

Certainly,  it  has  a crest,  and  is 
proud  of  it.  The  symmetrical  crest  is 
a thing  of  beauty.  But  it  is  more  than 
that — it  serves  a purpose,  as  much  as 
the  hair  on  the  human  head  serves  x 
purpose.  Crest  and  beard  together 
protect  the  organs  of  the  head  and 
throat  against  sudden  changes  in 
temperature,  and  against  drafts  of 
cold  air.  Thanks  to  these  protections, 
the  Houdan  is  almost  immune  to 
roup  and  other  diseases  which  result 
from  colds.  Nor  is  this  all.  Since  the 
crest  and  beard  practically  supplant 
comb  and  wattles,  there  are  no  comb 
or  wattles  to  freeze,  which  doubtless 
goes  far  toward  accounting  for  the 
fact  that  the  Houdan  is  a winter  layer. 
No  bird,-  however  “right’  the  other 
conditions  may  be,  will  lay  with  a 
frozen  comb.  Such  a fowl  feels  dis- 
couraged, and  will  mope  and  drone. 
The  Houdan  comb  does  not  freeze, 
because  there  is  very  little  of  it,  and 
what  little  there  is  is  protected  by 
the  overhang  of  the  crest.  So  the 
“weakness”  of  the  Houdan,  in  the 
final  analysis,  is  shown  to  be  its 
strength.  There  was  a time  when  a 
popular  prejudice  existed  against  a 


A Medical  Poultry  Book 
Free  to  You 


Every  person  interested  In  poultry,  as  a 
breeder  or  in  a commercial  way,  will  find 
••Zenoleum  Chicken  Chat,”  a useiui  and  re- 
liable adviser.  It  gives  full  directions  for 
the  treatment  of  all  diseases  that  affect 
poultry,  and  the  prevention  of  contagious 
and  infectious  diseases  in  the  poultry  yard. 
It  tells  the  most  effective  treatments  to  rid 
the  flock  of  parasites,  such  as  lice,  mites 
and  various  germs,  that  cause  roup,  pip, 
tape-worm,  canker,  typhoid,  blackhead,  etc.', 
that  if  allowed  to  spread  in  the  flock  wiii 
surely  cut  off  all  chances'  of  profit,  and  dis- 
gust the  owner  with  the  business. 

“Chicken  Chat”  is  the  production  of  the 
most  competent  authorities  on  diseases  of 
fowl,  and  is  printed  and  sent  out  free  by 
the  manufacturers  of  Zenoleum  Disinfectant, 
Germicide  and  Lice  Killer,  which  has  the 
endorsements  of  FORTY-FIVE  out  of  forty- 
eight  State  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex- 
periment Stations. 

"Chicken  Chat”  teaches  the  doctrines  of 
cleanliness,  disinfection  and  the  prevention 
of  disease,  as  the  surest  and  safest  method 
of  making  the  industry  profitable. 

To  the  commercial  poultry  raiser,  who 
must  depend  upon  the  incubator  to  hatch  out 
his  chicks,  the  report  of  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment poultry  expert,  obtained  in  a series  of 
tests  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  at 
Guelph,  will  be  found  of  especial  value.  This 
test  shows  that  the  free  use  of  Zenoleum  in 
the  incubator  not  only  causes  a large  per- 
centage of  live  chicks  when  hatched  from 
the  eggs  in  the  incubator,  but  a greater  per- 
centage were  alive  at  the  end  of  four  weeks 
than  without  the  use  of  Zenoleum.  or  by 
hens  under  ordinary  conditions.  In  other 
words,  the  chicks  hatched  out  in  the  incu- 
bator treated  with  Zenoleum,  had  greater 
vitality,  and  consequently  were  better  able 
to  stand  the  various  ills,  that  cause  the 
death  of  one-half  the  hatch  of  incubators 
operated  in  the  industry,  and  the  Canadian 
Government  issued  a bulletin  on  the  subject, 
which  will  make  the  business  more  profit- 
able and  certain  than  ever  before. 

“Chicken  Chat”  is  free  to  every  reader  of 
this  paper.  A cent  spent  for  a postal  card 
will  return  you  a profit  of  many  dollars. 
Address,  Zenner  Disinfectant  Company,  1R7 
Lafayette  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan,  before 
you  forget  it. 


Do  You  Like  Poultry? 


If  you  do  you  will  like  “POULTRY/’  the 
big  National  Poultry  magazine,  the  finest 
and  best  poultry  magazine  published  anv- 
where  on  earth.  If  you  do  not  believe  this. 
s*end  for  a free  sample  copy  and  be  your 
own  judge.  The  pages  are  as  large  as  those 
of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  the  paper  used 
is  heavy  enameled  book  paper,  the  engrav- 
ings are  the  finest  the  best  artists  can  make 
and  show  the  best  birds  from  the  best  breed- 
ers in  this  country  and  foreign  countries. 
The  articles  are  written  by  the  most  suc- 
cessful poultrymen  and  they  tell  the  truth. 
“POULTRY”  never  publishes  a word  that 
it  can  not  prove  to  be  true.  It  stands  for 
facts  and  experience  rather  than  theories 
and  misleading  guess  work.  It  is*  the  poul- 
try magazine  for  everybody  and  his  wife  and 
children.  Not  a dull  line  in  it  in  a year, 
not  a word  in  it  that  any  woman  or  child 
could  not  read,  no  patent  medicine,  liquor 
or  tobacco  advertisements.  It  is  clean, 
wholesome  and  instructive.  Three  back 
numbers  for  10  cents*;  ten  back  numbers  for 
25  cents;  no  two  alike,  but  not  consecutive 
months.  A dollar  a year  and  every  number 
worth  a year’s  subscription.  Write  us  today 
for  free  samples  or  try  our  back  number 
offer. 

POULTRY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

13  North  St.,  Peotone,  111. 


Successful 

m 

Farming 


Among  people  who  can  afford  luxuries 
there  is  great  demand  for  a regular  supply 
of  fresh  eggs.  The  few  growers  who  can 
furnish  them  regularly,  winter  and  summer 
alike,  get  very  high  prices. 


The  Corning  Egg -Book 

(entitled  “$6.41  per  Hen  per  Year”),  tells 
how  two  men,  in  poor  health,  starting  four 
years  ago  with  only  thirty  hens,  made  from 
their  little  egg-farm  a clear  profit  of  over 
$12,000  last  year.  It  tells  all  about  their 
experience,  their  failures,  their  methods,  and 
how  others,  men  or  women,  with  good  sense, 
care  and  faithful  work,  can  make  money 
in  the  same  way.  Not  a detail  left  out. 


The  Corning  Egg-Book  is  sold  in  combina- 
tion with  the  Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  and  we  have  made  arrangements  to 
make  this 


CflDriaf  fiffcr*  For  Sl-00  (cash,  money 
iJjJvvial  Viler  • order  or  check),  we  will 
send  postpaid  the  Corning  Egg-Book  and  the 
Farm  Journal  for  two  years,  and  American 
Poultry  Advocate  two  years — all  for  $1.00.  if 
order  is  sent  at  once  to 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE 
733  Hogan  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


19  HANDSOME  EASTER  POST  CARDS 

• “ in  many  colors,  and  Green’s  Fruit 
Grower  magazine  for  3 months,  all  for  15  cents 
postpaid.  We  will  also  tell  how  you  may 
secure  a box  of  50  post  cards  FREE. 

GREEK’S  FRUIT  GROWER,  BOX  P.,  ROCHESTER,  H.  T. 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 
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“muley”  cow,  but  they  are  now  breed- 
ing cows  without  horns. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  taste 
in  poultry  changes,  even  a?  the  fash- 
ions in  women’s  wearing  apparel.  The 
only  difference  is  that  poultry  fash- 
ions move  in  larger  cycles.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  the  Light  Brahma  was 
as  popular  in  this  country,  relatively, 
as  the  Barred  Rocks  are  today.  What 
will  be  the  next  feathered  idol  of  the 
fancier?  It  may  not  be  the  Houdan. 
The  Houdan  may  have  to  wait  for 
two  or  three  cycles  to  come  and  go. 
But  its  turn  will  come. 

FRANK  WICKIZER. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Questions  and  Answers 

(Continued  from  Page  65.) 


from  cuttings,  are  they  not?  At  what 
time  of  year  should  they  be  started 
so  as  to  bloom  in  winter? — W.  H.  G., 
Paris,  Texas. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  Carnation 

cuttings  are  usually  made  in  Decem- 
ber or  January.  After  they  are  rooted 
they  should  be  held  at  a fairly  cool 
temperature  until  time  for  planting 
out  in  the  spring.  Upon  approach  of 
good  weather  in  the  spring,  they 
should  be  transplanted  to  the  open 
field,  and  be  given  good  cultivation 
until  August.  In  August  they  are 
taken  in  and  set  in  the  forcing  bench- 


es in  the  forcing  house.  This  will 
give  them  time  to  become  permanent- 
ly rooted  in  the  forcing  bench  so  they 
will  he  ready  for  winter  blooming. 
American  Carnation  Culture  by  Lam- 
born,  published  by  L.  L.  Lamborn, 


Alliance,  Ohio,  is  a good  treatise  on 
this  subject. 

(Continued  on  Page  71.) 
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Renew  your  subscription  today. 


“DON'T  MISTAKE  THE  HEARSE  FOR  THE  BANDWAGON” 


Popular  taste  In  poultry  changes,  like  the  styles  In  women's  hat* 
that’s  “coming  In,"  not  one  that’s  “going  out. 


In 


electing 


your  breed,  ch 


eggs, 


HARDY  HOUDANS 

That’s  a phrase  to  conjure  with.  Houdans  are  winter  layers  of  ! Vr 

nnd  lots'  of  them;  they  are  non-sitters;  their  flesh  is  unrivaled  for  table  use;  be 
tame  contented,  rugged,  handsome  and  profitable.  Most  popular  fowl  In  I?  r^n<:,‘ 
England.  Blue  Ribbons  wherever  shown.  Silver  Cup  a ml  Kann^H  'Iy,  Jj  > 

^ ™ amine.  *2.50.  *5.50  and  *5.  FRANK  WICKIZER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


They  may  be  grafted,  however.  To 
facilitate  spraying,  the  trees  should  be 
planted  about  twenty  feet  apart  each 
way. 

(5)  The  curculio  breeds  very  much 
more  rapidly  on  the  plum  than  it  does 
on  the  apple;  for  that  reason  apples 
adjacent  to  neglected  plum  orchards 
are  perhaps  more  subject  to  curculio. 
If,  however,  the  plum  trees  are  thor- 
oughly sprayed,  it  is  possible  to  hold 
the  curculio  sufficiently  in  check  so 
that  this  menace  to  the  apple  orchard 
would  not  be  serious. 

(6)  Plum  trees  should  be  sprayed 
just  before  they  bloom,  just  after  the 
blossoms  fall  and  twice  subsequently 
at  intervals  from  ten  days  to  two 
weeks. 

(7)  In  planting  plum  trees  to  se- 
cure cross-fertilization,  it  is  probable1 
that  good  results  will  be  secured  if 
as  many  as  from  four  to  six  rows  of 
each  variety  are  planted  in  alternate 
blocks.  It  is  not  necessary  to  mix  up 
varieties  to  the  extent  of  alternating 
trees  in  the  row.  Observations  here 
at  the  experiment  station  indicate 
that  in  this  section  most  of  our  vari- 
rieties  that  are  most  largely  grown, 
are  capable  of  self-fertilization;  since 
however,  some  varieties,  especially  in 
unfavorable  years,  are  not  fully  capa- 
ble of  self-fertilization,  it  is  probably 
best  to  alternate  the  varieties  in  blocks 
of  from  four  to  six  rows  of  each  va- 
riety. 

(8)  Blue  Damson  is  a self-fertil- 
izer on  the  experiment  station 
grounds.  The  writer  cannot  speak 
for  the  German  Prune  with  regard 
to  self-fertility. 

(9)  The  writer  would  prefer  a 
large,  one-year-old  tree,  but  would 
prefer  a two-year-old,  to  a very  small 
weak  one-year-old. 

(10)  It  is  difficult  to  grow  good 
gooseberries  from  cuttings  taken  dur- 
ing the  growing  season.  It  is  better 
to  take  the  cuttings  while  the  plant  is 
still  dormant,  and  plant  them  out  in 
early  spring.  As  ordinarily  grown  in 
this  section,  it  is  not  desirable  to  pinch 
out  the  buds  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  cutting.  We  usually  grow  the 
gooseberry  and  currant  in  low  bush 
form,  so  that  suckers  from  the  root 
are  not  necessarily  undesirable. 

(11)  Northern  Spy  is  capable  of 
being  grown  farther  north  than  the 
Minkler.  These  varieties  rank  about 
as  follows  with  regard  to  vigor: 
Northern  Spy,  most  vigorous,  follow 
ed  by  Minkler  and  Lansingburg. 

# 

Growing  Carnations. 

What  is  the  best  method  of  grow- 
ing carnations?  The  plants  are  started 


MONEY  IN 


$3,600 


I P net  PROFIT  FROM  30  HENS  IN  ONE  SEASON  ON 
(f  A LOT  24x40.  IT  IS  NOT  AN  EXPERIMENT,  IT  HAS 

•&,.  mm  been  done  on  the  Kellerstrass  Farm 




My  New  Poultry  Book 

Covers  all  branches  necessary  for  Success 
with  Poultry.  It  tells  you  what  I have 
done.  It  was  written  from  actual  experience. 


IT  TELLS  YOU  HOW— 

HOW  I made  $3,600.00  in  one  season  from  thirty  hens  on  a lot 
24x40  by  feeding  them  the  scraps  from  my  table  three  times 
a day.  The  test  was  made  to  show  what  can  be  done  on  a 
city  lot  as  well  as  on  a farm.  I also  furnish  you  the  names 
of  the  parties  who  paid  me  over  $2,000.00  for  the  eggs  alone 
from  these  thirty  hens,  for  reference,  which  is  evidence  un- 
disputable.  Remember  this  book  is  written  by  a man  who 
has  had  the  actual  experience. 

HOW  I make  my  chickens  weigh  two  and  one-half  pounds  when 
they  are  eight  weeks  old. 

HOW  I prepared  my  chickens  for  show  room  so  that  I won  oyer 
90  per  cent  of  all  the  blue  ribbons  that  were  offered  during 
1907  and  1908,  the  last  season  that  I showed.  A “secret” 
that  has  never  been  published  before. 

HOW  I built  my  indoor  and  outdoor  brooders  for  85  cents  eacn, 
to  be  used  either  as  fireless  or  with  heat  in  them  and  plans 
for  the  same. 


HOW  I raise  ninety-eight  chickens  out  of  a hundred  that  I hatch. 
HOW  I took  a flock  of  chickens  and  made  them  lay  $68  worth  of 
eggs  per  hen  in  ten  months! 

HOW  I keep  my  male  birds  from  fighting  without  injuring  them. 
HOW  I raised  the  five  chickens  I sold  to  Madame  Paderewski  for 
$7,500.00. 

HOW  I feed  my  chickens  for  egg  production. 

HOW  I keep  my  chickens  healthy  and  free  from  sickness. 

HOW  I select  a good  laying  hen  from  the  poor  layer. 

HOW  I break  up  my  broody  hens  without  injuring  them. 

HOW  I pack  my  eggs  so  they  will  stay  fresh, 

HOW  I mate  up  my  chickens  for  breeding  and  fertility. 

HOW  I run  my  incubators  and  supply  moisture. 

HOW  I raised  my  famous  $10,000.00  hen  “Peggy.” 

HOW  I build  my  hen  houses  and  plans  for  the  same. 

HOW  I bred  in  my  big  egg-laying  strain. 

It  also  tells  about  broiler  plants,  egg  plants,  and  remember 
there  is  also  an  article  in  this  book  called  ‘ Two  Tfears  on  the 
Kellerstrass  Poultry  Farm,”  which  explains  hundreds  of  things 
fust  what  we  do  in  two  years  on  the  farm  or  m other  words  a 
two  years'  course  on  the  “World  s Greatest  Poultry  Plant.  Th 
is  the  greatest  article  ever  written  by  a real  practical  poultryman 
Remember,  this  book  was  written  by  a man  who  has  sold  the 
highest  priced  chickens  in  the  world,  who  also  sold  $68.00  worth 
of  eggs  per  hen  from  a flock  of  hens  in  one  season  in  fact  if 
you  breed  a chicken  of  any  kind  you  know  my  *s 

breeder.  This  is  the  first  time  I have  ever  offeied  to  sell  any  of 
my  “methods  or  secrets”  to  the  breeder  or  to  the  public. 


IF  YOU  RAISE  CHICKENS  OF  ANY  KIND  YOU  NEED  THIS  BOOK 


Try  My  Way  and  You  Can  Raise  Them  By  the  Thousands. 


READ  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY 

Worth  $1,000.00. 

Kellerstrass  Farm,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  . ...  T+ 

Dear  Sir:  I received  your  book  sent  me  Saturday  A.  M.  it 

would  have  been  worth  to  me  $500.00,  if  1 had  had  it  last  spring. 
“Good  Book"  Common  Sense,  brained  hy  hard-earned  expedience. 
Worth  $1,000.00  to  me.  Respt.,  (Signed)  L.  R.  HAYWARD. 

263  Eggs  in  272  Days. 

Ernest  Kellerstrass,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir-  I herewith  inclose  you  affidavit,  also  trap  nest 
record  of  the  Kellerstrass  Strain  Crystal  White  Orpington  Hen 
register  No.  503.  that  laid  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  (263) 
eggs  in  272  days.  (Signed)  P.  J.  HARI.LEE 

eggs  3 Chattahoochee,  Ga. 

Saves  Thirty  Million  Chicks'  Lives  Annually. 

The  simplest  sort  of  thing — common  black  dirt — has  solved 
the  problem  of  eradicating  a chicken  disease  which  cost  th'rJy 
million  chicks’  lives  annually,  a disease  which  scientists  of  the 
national  and  state  experiment  stations  have  been  studying  with- 
out success  for  ten  years.  Ernest  Kellerstrass,  the  Kansas  City 
231  Eggs  Per  Bird. 

poultry  fancier,  found  the  secret. — St.  Louis  Republic. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Kellerstrass:  , . , 

I have  sixteen  of  vour  hens  that  averaged  two  hundred  and 
thirty-one  (231)  eggs  per  bird  in  twelve  months. 

y LAWRENCE  JACKSON,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

$68.00  Worth  of  Eggs  Per  Hen. 

Ernest  Kellerstrass,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  Congratulations  on  the  splendid  showing  you  have 

made  bv  selling  $68.00  worth  of  eggs  par  hen  from  thirty  hens 
in  one  season.  (Signed)  G.  M.  CTTRTIS, 

Editor  Reliable  Poultry  Journal,  Quincy,  111. 


Good,  Sound  Logic.  Winchester,  Kans 
Dear  Sir:  Received  your  book  all  O.  K.  this  A.  M..  and  find 

same  very  interesting  and  full 

More  Than  My  Money’s  Worth. 

Mr.  Ernest  Kellerstrass,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  , . , 

Dear  Sir:  I consider  your  book  chuck  full  of  valuable  infor- 

mation for  any  one,  especially  a beginner.  I have  already  re- 
ceived more  than  my  money’s  worth,  and  have  only  read  about 
one-third  of  the  hook.  Yours  respectfully, 

one  tnna  oi  ue  (Signed)  GEO.  W.  BENCKENSTEIN. 

Best  Book  on  Poultry. 

Adah,  Pa.,  Oct.  20th,  1909. 

Mr  Ernest  Kellerstrass,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  . , T 

Dear  Friend:  The  book  at  hand.  It  is  the  best  book  that  i 

ever  opened  on  poultry  talk.  I think  every  person  that  has  a 
bird  on  his  lot  or  farm  should  have  one  of  these  books.  I was 
surprised  when  I read  where  you  opened  those  chicks  and  found 
lath  nails  and  tacks  in  their  craws.  I never  heard  of  such  a 
thine-  it  stands  to  reason  that  would  kill  them.  Yours  truly, 

’ (Signed)  H.  M.  GROVER. 

Worth  Many  Times  the  Price. 

95  Orange  Ave.,  Irvington,  N.  J.,  Nov.  8th,  1909. 
Ernest  Kellerstrass.  ...  „ 

Dear  Sir:  Received  your  poultry  book.  It  is  worth  many 

times  the  price  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  everyone  handling 
chickens,  as  it  contains  information  that  would  take  many  years 
to  learn.’  I remain,  Yours  very  truly,  „„„ 

(Signed)  JOHN  SENFELDER. 

Best  Dollar’s  Worth.  Oct.  16th,  1909. 
Mr.  Ernest  Kellerstrass.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  Received  your  book  all  right.  Am  well  pleased  with 

book;  best  dollar's  worth  I 
have  ever  received.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  CHAS.  P.  GOETZ, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Common-Sense  Methods. 

Springfield,  111..  Jan.  29th.  1910. 

Mr.  Ernest  Kellerstrass,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  I received  your 

poultry  hook  the  27th  inst.,  it  is 
full  of  good  common  sense  meth- 
ods, that  one  can  acquire  in  no  . \ . 

other  way  than  by  actual  expe-XrN  I v 

rience  in  breeding  and  caring  for  Yg 

fOWlS.  T 

with  it. 


I am  very  well  pleased 
Yours  truly. 

W.  H.  HARBISON, 

338  S.  Douglas  Ave. 


Send  $1.00 — and  a Copy  of  the  Latest  Revised  Edition  of  the  Book  Will  be  Sent  You  by  Return  Mail. 

Address  ERNEST  KELLERSTRASS,  Publisher,  510  Eighty-Sixth  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Ask  any  editor  of  any  Poultry  Journal  or  any  “licensed”  poultry  judge  as  to  my  reputation  as  a breeder. 


NOTE: 


Poultry  Pays  Better  Than  Fruit 

' When  it  is  managed  right.  I can  Show  You.  136  mixed  hens  paid  a clear  profit  of  $6.32  each  last  year  for  J.  J.  Burns;  385  paid  a clear 
profit  of  $6.46  each  for  H.  T.  Smith;  35  cross-bred  hens  paid  a clear  profit  of  $7.28  each  for  Mrs.  Ella  Terry;  26  mixed  hens  paid  a clear 
profit  of  $6.92  each  for  Sara  O.  Hale.  All  these  people  managed  their  fowls  as  directed  in  the  famous  Grundy  Method.  The  Grundy 
Method  is  the  work  of  Expert  Grundy,  the  man  who  has  made  more  money  raising  plain  market  poultry  than  any  other  one  man  m the 

U.  S.  and  can  show  the  proof.  A ten-year-old  boy  can  understand  the  Grundy  Method  ant 
raise  hundreds  of  chickens  without  any  assistance.  Your  fowls  are  not  shut  up  in  coops,  but 
live  in  the  open  air  and  are  always  healthy  and  vigorous.  When  you  get  tired  of  the . sys- 
tems” and  “secrets”  advertised,  get  the  Grundy  Method  and  make  your  poultry  pay,  as  it  will 
pay  when  managed  RIGHT.  One  common  hen,  managed  as  directed  in  the  Grundy  Method, 
will  pay  for  it  twice  over  in  five  months. 


Poultry  Expert  Fred 
Grundy. 


Pullets  raised  by  the  Grundy  Method.  Began 
laying  at  five  months  old  and  laid  232  to 
255  eggs  each  in  one  year. 


Send  me  $1  and  a copy  of  the  Tenth  Edition,  revised,  enlarged  and  fully  illustrated,  will  be  sent  you  by  return  mail. 

FRED  GRUNDY,  Poultry  Expert,  Morrisonville,  111. 
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4 Rich  Presents 


FREE 

FOUR— YES— FOUR ! 

Four  gifts  of  the  most  superb  richness  given 
away  right  now.  Given  altogether.  You 
can  have  them.  You  get  them  all  at  once. 

” They  are  free — FREE — just  as  we  announce  in  this, 
the  most  wonderful  offer  ever  made.  An  offer  never 
equaled.  An  offer  that  never  can  be  equaled. 

Look  at  the  pictures  of  these  gifts — forty  pieces  of  magnificent 
dishes — a 7-piece  glass  water  set  of  the  splendor  of  a genuine 
cut  glass  set — real  Nottingham  lace  curtains — anda  beautiful 
mission  table.  All  yours.  YOURS  FREE.  And  you  get  all 
of  these  four  articles  at  the  same  time.  Read  on!  This  offer 
was  never  even  approached  before. 


40  Piece  Gold  Decorated 
Initial  Dinner  Set 


MAGNIFICENT  PIECES  AND  ALL  FREE.  FREE  BESIDES  3 OTHER  BEAUTIFUL  GIFTS. 


MISSION  TABLE 


This  is  the  hand- 
some little  table  or 
Tabouret  finished  in 
the  popular  Mission 
style.  Suitable  for 
tea  set  stand, for  jar- 
diniere or  for  any  ordinary  decorative 
purpose. 


NOTTINGHAM  LACE 
CURTAINS 

Pure  White  Pattern, 
woven  in  fancy  scroll 
flower  pattern,  heavy  lace 
border,  good  weight,  two 
and  one -half  yards  long, 
and  full  thirty  inches  wide. 
Overlocked  stitched  edge. 
A nice  genteel  pair  of  lace 
curtains,  beautiful  in  the 
extreme. 


7- PIECE  GLASS  SET 

Made  of  A - 1 
Crystal  Glass, 
six  full-size 
tumblers,  and 
one  large -size 
water  bottle, 
m anu  factured 
and  patterned 
after  an  expen- 
sive cut  • glass 
80t  costing  $25. 


I<ook  at  this  set!  Note  its  superb  elegance. 
And  remember  it  is  only  one  of  the  four 

premiums  we  give  you. 

There  are  six  large  dinner  plates,  six  medium  size 
pie  or  dessert  plates,  one  large  handsomely  contoured 
meat  platter,  one  latest  fashioned  vegetable  dish,  one 
sugar  bowl  of  splendid  pattern,  one  special  bread  or 
cake  plate,  or  decorated  plaque,  six  large  size  cups 
and  saucers  to  match,  six  individual  butter  dishes,  six 
oatmeal,  fruit  or  sauce  dishes — a total  of  forty  pieces, 
and  forty  of  as  elegant  pieces  as  ever  went  into  any 
home. 

Each  piece  is’  beautifully  decorated  with  gold  tracings,  and 
each  is  gold  lined.  More  than  this  each  and  every  piece  will 
be  decorated  With  Your  Own  Initial  in  Gold.  Not  the  cheap 
initials  you  may  have  seen,  but  gold  initials.  Your  initial  is 
burnt  right  into  the  china.  Yet  this  is  but  one  of  the  four 
splendid  gifts  of  this  distinctly  new  offer , an  offer  never  made 
before. 

GREATEST  OFFER 


EVER  MADE 


Extra  Premium  Right  Away  for 
Sending  this  FREE  COUPON 


There  is  positively  no  doubt  but  that  this  offer 
eclipses  anything  ever  offered  any  place  before.  You 
must  admit  this  yourself.  You  may  have  been  offered 
one  premium  or  perhaps  two  before,  but  never  have 
you  had  the  opportunity  of  getting  four  all  at  once. 

Now,  all  we  want  you  to  do  is  to  simply  send  your  name — 
just  your  name  and  address  here  on  this  coupon.  We  will  then 
send  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  24  of  the  most  beautiful  Art- 
Nouveau  pictures  you  ever  saw.  They  are  in  colors  and  measure 
16by20inches — positively  the  new  style  fac  similes.  We  will  also  send  you  24  sets  of  Gold  Em' 
bossed  Souvenir  Post  Cards.  We  will  ask  you  to  distribute  one  picture 
and  one  set  of  post  cards  on  a very  attractive  offer — an  offer  entirely  new 
and  so  very,  very  delightful  that  we  can  afford  to  give  away  the  four 
grand  presents  we  offer  here.  Just  distribute  these  post  cards  and 
pictures  collecting  only  25  cents  and  giving  the  Picture  and  Post 
Card  set  as  a receipt.  After  you  have  distributed  all  pictures  and  ✓ - 
post  card  sets  send  us  the  $6  collected  and  the  names  of  the  peo-  /f/ 
pie  to  whom  you  distributed  the  goods  and  then  we  will  ship  /•/ 
you  immediately  the  40-piece  Gold  Initial  Dinner  Set,  the 
Nottingham  Lace  Curtains,  the  Mission  Table  and  the  7- 
piece  Glass  Set — all  four  at  one  time  for  this  little  service. 

It  cannot  possibly  take  you  more  than  a few  hours  at  the  //; 
most.  And  then  these  magnificent  gifts  are  yours.  /// 

It  is  no  wonder  there  are  literally  thousands  of  people 
asking  for  the  opportunity  of  accepting  this  offer.  F 
the  offer  is  exceedingly  attractive.with  the  pictures  an„  . . . 

post  cards  thrown  in  extra  just  for  receipts.  The  small  ///  Dossei 
service  which  I have  outlined  here  is  positively  all  ///  tribute  on  your  plan.  If  thisdistnbut- 
you  will  be  asked  to  do  to  entitle  you  to  these  four  /•/  jnfj  js  not  simple  and  easy,  I can  return 
elegant  premiums,  and  we  guarantee  that  these  ///  , 6 . ......  ti  r 

premiums  are  exactly  as  we  say  they  are.  ///  at  your  expense.  If  I do  distribute  them  on 

your  plan,  you  agree  to  ship  me,  prepaid,  the 
40-piece  Gold  Medal  Gold  Decorated  Dinner 
Set,  the  Lace  Curtains,  the  collapsible  Mission 
Table,  and  the  7-piece  Glass  Set. 


FREE  COUPON 

GEORGE  HARVEY, 
President, 

I07-III  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago. 

Send  me,  charges  paid,  your  24 
Art-Nouveau  Parlor  Pictures  in  col- 
ors. and  your  24  sets  of  Gold  Em- 
bossed Souvenir  Post  Cards,  to  dis- 


A handsome  advance  premium  for  every  Woman  and  Girl  answering  this  advertisement  In  good  faith  will  be  sent  at  once-one'o £ /» 

the  new  Lincoln  Pennies  — covered  with  celluloid,  attached  to  stickpins.  It  is  the  new  Lincoln  Penny  Stick  Pin.  It  loots  exactly  /// 
like  gold  and  under  the  covering  of  the  celluloid  it  will  never  tarnish.  It  will  always  look  like  gold— much  like  a $10  gold  piece.  This  /// 
stick  pin  is  one  of  the  prettiest  pins  ever  offered  and  it  makes  a most  handsome  ornament.  So  send  the  coupon  and  get  this  hand-  /. 
some  pin  right  away.  You  get  this  pin  extra,  and  in  addition  to  the  other  four  prizes,  if  you  write  in  good  faith  and  take  up  the  /// 

most  liberal  offer  which  we  are  making.  _ . , — . , . . , ...  , . „ e . . . 'w" 

tuniTP  T/\n  A v A-t-  Don’t  delay.  We  are  already  thousands  and  thousands  of  orders  behind. 

WKI  lb  I U UMT  I wltlv/b"— Your  name  will  be  entered  at  the  time  it  is  received  and  you  will  get 

your  stick  pin  and  our  great  offer  just  as  soon  as  wo  can  get  it  to  you.  Don’t  delay  about  this,  for  this  is  tho  one  great  big  /f/*  Address  . 
opportunity  of  the  year.  Send  the  coupon  now. 

mm  HARVEY,  President,  107-111  So.  Clinton  St.,  Dept.  710,  Chicago,  III. 


Name.. 


t ■ 


The  Typhoid  Fly. 

Fruit-growers  should  join  the  cru- 
sade against  the  common  house  fly, 
or  typhoid  fly,  a more  appropriate 
name.  It  certainly  is  one  of  the  worst 
pests  that  we  have — the  very  worst 
insect  pest — the  one  most  destructive 
of  human  life  and  comfort;  worse 
than  codling  moth,  San  Jose  scale, 
and  all  the  rest  put  together.  Up-to- 
date  fruit-growers  ought  to  make  war 


on  it.  If  it  cannot  be  exterminated  it 
can  be  held  in  check  as  well  as  any 
other  insect  pest. 

Since  the  fly  breeds  only  in  horse 
manure,  or  human  excreta,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  breed  to  abate  the  nuisance. 
Privy  vaults  can  be  made  so  tight  and 
dark  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  them, 
and  if  a little  kerosene  or  any  good 
disinfectant  is  sprinkled  in  every  day 
or  two,  it  will  make  it  unhealthy  for 


them,  if  they  should  find  entrance  in 
any  way. 

Horse  manure  in  this  dry  climate 
can  be  scattered  broadcast  every 
morning  over  a wide,  flat  pile,  where 
the  sun  will  soon  dry  it  out  so  that 
no  fly  maggot  could  live  in  it.  A lit- 
tle grain  scattered  on  top  of  it  will 
induce  the  chickens  to  keep  it  scratch- 
ed up  loose  and  every  straggling  mag- 
got will  be  destroyed.  I do  not  know 
whether  the  drying  process  would 


work  in  the  East,  but  the  chickens 
would.  How  much  discomfort  and 
disease  might  be  avoided  if  there  were 
no  flies  to  bother  and  to  scatter  dis- 
ease germs  over  fruit  and  other  food. 
Better  have  a swarm  of  bees  or  a nest 
of  hornets  in  the  packing  house  than 
a swarm  of  flies.  Away  with  the 
pests.  GEO.  H.  PATCH. 

Washington. 

Renew  your  subscription  today. 


‘March,  1010 
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MICHIGAN  LANDS 

SEND  for  my  free  32-page  Illustrated 
booklet  and  map  of  the  Dempsey  Lands 
In  Mason  and  Lake  ('"unties-  Michigan 
unexcelled  for  fruit  growing,  Stmeial 

Best*  * fan  cT  'at  lowest 
Easy  terms. 

,T.  E.  MERRITT  MANISTEE,  MH  'll. 


West  Michigan  Farms 

gStfetM  *: 

J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Midi. 

You  can  make 
$3,000 

in  3 months,  raising  vegetables  m Florida. 
Write  for  our  valuable  book  of _FACTb. 

Florida  Land  Co.,  Box  505,  Ch.pley,  Fla. 


Questions  and  Answers 

(Continued  from  Pago  6fJ.) 


Views  of  Yakima  Valley 

Washington,  showing  orchards,  cozy  homes, 
scenery  sent  free.  Our  thousands  of  fiuit 
growers  started  with  small  means  and  have 
achieved  independence  and  wealth  in  a de- 
lightful climate.  New  lands  are  constantly 
being  brought  under  irrigation,  affording  just 
as  good  opportunities  for  newcomers.  For 
fnformation,  illustrated  book,  "C,”  write 
Commercial  Club,  North  Yakima,  Wash. 


For  many  years  past  we  have  been  the 
largest  sellers  of  Canada  Lands  in  the  United 
States,  and  refer  to  hundreds  of  satisfied 
buyers.  Now  we  offer  choicest  selection  in 
Tramping  Lake  and  Houghton  Lake  District. 
First  excursion  in  April,  via  our  private  cai 
lines.  For  low  fares,  meals  and  berths,  ad- 
dress 220  Germania  Life  Bldg. 


ST.  PAU  L . M I N N. 

LU5E  I ANDANDDEYELOPMENTCO  LD 


Oregon 

Several  tracts  Rogue  River  District  for 
sale-  very  reasonable.  Oregon  fruits  bring 

NShS.StBPRADEN,Ad  HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 


Fruit 

Lands 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  A 

GOOD  INVESTMENT 

A close  Mining  Company,  which  has 
operated  its  silver  mines  in  Idaho  for  the 
past  two  years,  has  now  showing  enough 
to  justify  it  in  offering  for  sale  50.000 
shares  of  its  Treasury  Stock  at  25c  pel 
share,  par  value  $1.00,  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  its  development  work — no  sal- 
aried officers.  We  invite  investigation. 
Those  interested  write 

GEDDES  & CO.,  600  W.  Pratt  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

A liberal  commission  paid  to  an  up-to- 
date  solicitor. 


IRRIGATED  LAND 

The  greatest  fruit  and  alfalfa  valley  in 
America  is  now  open  for  settlement  at 
Fort  Stockton,  Tex.;  rich,  alluvial,  nat- 
ural flow  of  pure  spring  water,  exceed- 
ing 55,000,000  gallons  per  day  for  irriga- 
tion and  domestic  use;  water  on  land 
now;  assured  profits  of  from  $100  to 
$1,000  per  acre;  no  droughts;  no  crop 
failures,  finest  all-year-round  climate  in 
the  United  States;  altitude  3,0.o0  feet 
above  sea  level.  Fort  Stockton  is  the 
county  seat  of  Pecos  County,  and  impor- 
tant division  point  on  the  Kansas  City, 
Mexico  & Orient  Railway,  now  under 
construction;  population  now  1,000;  will 
soon  be  a city  of  from  10,000  to  15,000. 
Greater  opportunities  to  homeseekers  and 
investors  than  were  ever  offered  in  the 
older  irrigated  districts,  where  orchards 
are  valued  at  from  $2,000  to  $5,000  per 
acre.  Choice  locations  open  to  those  who 
investigate  now.  Low  rate  excursions 
first  and  third  Tuesdays,  of  each  month. 
You  cannot  afford  to  buy  land  anywhere 
without  seeing  Fort  Stockton.  For  full 
information,  address 

Fort  Stockton  Irrigated  Land  Co., 

405  Fidelity  Trust  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FREE  TRIP  TO  COLORADO 

The  Land  of  Sunshine 
Where  the  Apple  is  King 

Delta  County  shipped  more  fruit 
in  1909  than  any  other  county  in 
the  United  States.  Now  is  the  time 
to  buy  an  apple  orchard  on  month- 
ly payments,  insuring  an  income 
for  life.  Full  particulars  about  free 
trip  will  be  sent  to  any  interested 
person  on  receipt  of  coupon  filled 
out. 

THE  GRAND  VIEW  MESA 

LAND  AND  ORCHARD  CO. 

Offices:  251-254  Coronado  Bldg., 
DENVER,  COLORADO 
(Lands  in  Delta  County,  Colorado.) 


The  Grand  View  Mesa  Land  & Orchard 
Company, 

251-254  Coronado  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Kindly  forward  me  particulars  about 
"Free  Trip  to  Colorado,  where  Apple  is 
King.' 


Post  Office 
T--V-1  


State. 


Using  Water  Sprouts  for  Scions. 

Will  water  sprouts  from  apple  trees 
make  as  good  scions  for  propagating 
and  will  they  come  in  bearing  as  soon 
as  scions  taken  from  two  or  three- 
year-old  apple  trees?  Please  tell  me  if 
it  is  advisable  to  use  the  water 
sprouts. — E.  A.  A.,  Fruita,  Colo. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  There  is 
a prevailing  belief  among  the  fruit- 
growers that  water  sprouts  do  not 
make  the  best  scions  for  propagating 
fruit  trees.  Many  growers  believe 
that  trees  will  come  into  bearing 
somewhat  earlier  if  scions  arc  taken 
from  normal  twigs  of  bearing  trees 
than  they  will  if  taken  from  the  rank 
growing  water  sprouts.  The  opinion 
prevails  on  the  part  of  many  that 
more  fruitful  trees  may  be  secured  if 
scions  are  selected  from  bearing  trees 
which  have  already  made  a record 
for  producing  good  crops  of  fruit.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  very  little  is  posi- 
tively known  as  to  whether  scions 
selected  from  bearing  trees  would  be 
any  better  than  those  selected  from 
water  sprouts.  The  practice  in  the 
past  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  to 
propagate  trees  from  a so-called  scion 
orchard.  This  consists  of  vigorous 
young  trees  grown  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  scions.  Cutting  off  the 
available  scion  wood  from  these  trees 
in  winter  results  in  their  making  long 
whips  of  new  growth  the  following 
summer.  These  long  whips  of  new 
growth,  very  much  akin  to  water 
sprouts,  are  used  for  each  year’s  crop 
of  scions.  In  very  recent  years  a few 
growers  here  and  there  are  propagat- 
ing fruit  trees  from  scions  taken  from 
bearing  trees  of  known  productive- 
ness. It  is  perhaps  too  early  for  us 
to  say  whether  the  young  orchards 
so  started  will  be  better  than  those 
which  have  heretofore  been  propa- 
ated  from  water  sprouts. 

In  the  experiment  station  orchard 
at  the  University  of  Missouri  we 
have  apple  trees  growing  which  were 
propagated  from  water  sprouts,  and 
others  of  the  same  varieties  propagat- 
ed from  twigs  taken  from  trees  that 
were  known  to  be  the  most  fruitful 
of  their  variety  in  the  orchard.  These 
trees  have  now  been  planted  out  some 
fourteen  years,  and  for  several  years 
they  have  been  in  bearing.  Thus  far 
we  have  not  been  able  to  detect  any 
essential  difference  in  the  bearing  hab 
it  or  in  the  quality  or  quantity  of  fruit 
produced  from  these  two  different 
groups  of  trees.  A record  from  the 
crop  from  each  tree  is  being  kept, 
however,  from  year  to  year.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  later  in 
the  life  history  of  the  orchard  any  ad- 
vantage in  scion  selection  will  be 
shown. 

The  writer  confesses  to  a prejudice 
in  favor  of  selecting  scions  from  good, 
vigorous,  bearing  trees.  He  is  not 
able  to  produce  experimental  data, 
however,  to  prove  that  there  is  any 
advantage  in  such  selections. 

Wants  to  Know  About  Potato  Culture. 

I am  thinking  of  planting  ten  acres 
of  Irish  potatoes  this  spring  and  want 
information  on  several  points.  I will 
have  to  haul  the  crop  about  two  and 
one-half  miles  to  market  or  shipping 
point.  Now,  what  is  the  best  variety 
to  plant,  and  when  is  best  time  to 
plant?  Shall  I plant  whole  seed  or 
cut  the  tubers?  How  is  it  best  to 
plant,  in  rows  or  in  checks?  How  far 
apart?  Will  it  be  more  profitable  to 
dig  the  potatoes  and  sell  for  early 
market,  or  plant  them  later  and  sell 
for  winter?  Is  it  best  to  sack  the 
potatoes  in  the  field  or  ship  in  bulk? 
Give  me  the  benefit  of  any  sugges- 
tions you  can. — Potato-Raiser,  Mar- 
shall, Mo. 

Answer  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Whitten: 
The  Early  Ohio  potato  is  perhaps 
more  largely  grown  in  Missouri  than 
any  other  early  variety.  Some  grow- 
ers also  find  the  Triumph  to  be  a 
profitable  sort  for  early  crop.  It  is 
more  profitable  in  Missouri  to  grow 
early  potatoes  than  it  is  to  grow  late 
potatoes.  In  this  section  we  get  bet- 
ter prices  for  early  potatoes.  As  a 


rule  the  early  potatoes  mature  before 
hot  weather  of  summer  comes  on,  and 
yi-vlcl  better.  Potatoes  can  be  harvested 
and  handled  much  more  cheaply  be- 
fore late  summer  weeds  have  infested 
the  ground.  For  that  reason,  it  is 
best  to  plant  the  potatoes  as  early  as 
the  soil  can  conveniently  he  worked 
in  spring.  Potatoes  should  be  planted 
not  later  than  very  early  April.  The 
potatoes  should  be  cut  about  two 
eyes  to  the  piece,  the  piece  should  not 
be  cut  too  small,  however,  even  if 
it  contains  more  than  two  eyes.  J he 
more  successful  potato  growers  usual- 
ly plant  from  one  foot  to  eighteen 
inches  apart, 'in  rows  three  feet  eight 
inches  apart.  This  distance  usually 
suits  cultivation  in  this  section,  where 
much  of  the  work  is  done  with  the 
same  tools  used  in  cultivating  corn. 
Most  growers  in  the  potato  growing 
section  of  Missouri  sack  their  pota- 
toes in  the  field  rather  than  hauling 
to  the  car  in  bulk,  I hat  is  a matter 
which  should  be  determined,  however, 
by  arrangement  made  with  the  buyer 
or  shipper. 

Northern  grown  seed  usually  pro- 
duce better  yields  than  home  grown 
seed.  Several  years  of  experiment 
at  the  experiment  station  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  shows  that  every 
year  for  three  years  Northern  grown 
seed  outyielded  home  grown  seed  of 
the  same  variety.  Deterioration  of 
the  home  grown  seed  was  more  mark- 
ed after  two  years  than  it  was  the 
first  year.  Potatoes  respond  to  thor- 
ough and  abundant  cultivation,  es- 
pecially during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
season.  It  pays  to  work  the  land  in- 
to the  best  condition  before  planting. 
It  ought  to  be  put  into  as  fine  con- 
dition as  it  would  be  for  a seed  bed 
for  a grain  crop.  After  planting,  it 
usually  pays  to  harrow  the  ground 
once  before  the  potatoes  come  up,  and 
a second  time  just  as  the  plants  are 
coming  through  the  ground. 
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’FIVE  GLADIOLUS 
BULBS 


Hero’B  chano# 

. of  life  time  to  cret 
1/lne  start  of  Field  „ — _ 

,i  lant Flowering GladlolusT\ 
\Tlil8  1b  my  hobby.  No  How* 

Aer  more  beautiful.  EaBy  t< 
•"cultivate.  Grown  anywher 
s I' l n ovcmtocked  on  bulblctk*  If 
.you  will  send  me  25  cents! 
A (stamps  or  coin)  for  packing,! 
mjs  ’ and  postage.  I will  send  youl 
200  Choice  Bulblets,  assorted  I 
UJvarletles  and  colors,  and  lnolud  . 
aB  a gift  5 BLOOMING  SIZE  J 
, BULBS.  Free  of  charge.  These  6 J 
) bulbs  & some  bulblots  bioorr.l , 
'tills  year;  ail  bloom  next  yearV 

Henry  Field  Seed  Co^ 

Galdiolus  Department,^ 

Shenandoih,  Iowa 


STRAWBERRY  PUNT 


If  the  strawberries  have  been 
mulched,  keep  the  mulch  on  the  bed 
until  after  the  fruiting  season.  Dur- 
ing the  windy  month  of  March  the 
mulch  will  be  frequently  blown  off 
of  the  bed  in  spots,  and  in  the  freezing 
and  thawing  of  the  ground,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  plants  to  be  heaved 
up  and  their  roots  broken. 


Send  us  the  addresses  of  5 parties  who 
are  in  the  market  for  Strawberry  Plants, 
and  we  will  send  you  the  l-ruitman  and 
Gardener  ( a 50c  Fruit  Journal  ) one  year 
free.  Send  for  free  catalogue  of  Standard 
and  New  Varieties. 

Lake  View  Nursery 

BOX  40,  POY  SIPPI,  WIS. 


Thos.  Seymour  Tookey 

1847  Tookey-Rossmore  1910 

Strain  ot 

“Mammoth”  Light  and  Eng- 
lish “Full  Feathered”  Dark 
BRAHMAS 

THUNDER  MOUNTAIN 
POULTRY  FARM, 
COLOMA,  MICHIGAN 


^HATCHING  - 

TWOW1LLOW  FARM  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKENS 

Note  our  offer:  We  have  12  pens  mated, 
prize  winners,  and  N.  Y.  winning  blood. 
We  are  hatching  from  them,  and  to  get  new 
business' will  seil  30  eggs  from  our  best  pens 
tor  $5.  It  you  have  post  card  handy,  write 
for  illustrated  circular. 

The  Twowillow  Farm,  355  Dodge  Rd.,  Beverly,  Mass. 


191© 

Is  the  Time 

' Railroad  Development  the  Reason 
m FREE  Richly  Illustrated  Booklets  , 
■from  all  parts  of  Oregon,  telling  of 
q Fruit  Growing.  Farming,  Daiey- 
, rNG  and  other  opportunities. 

ASW  QUESTIONS 

.Portla  id  Commercial  CnuBa 
Portland,  Oregon 


FRUIT  TREES 

IN  BARGAIN  LOTS— BY  MAIL,  TOSTPAID 

The  following  Bargain  Lots  will  be  sent, 
postpaid,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
The  trees  are  small,  but  well  rooted  and 
healthy.  All  one-year,  1 to  2 feet 

No.  1,  12  Spitzenburg  apple,  $1;  No.  2,  1„ 
Newtown  Pippin,  $1;  No.  3.  12  Gravenstine, 
$1-  No.  4,  12  York  Imperial,  $1;  No.  5,  12 
winesap  $1;  No  6,  12  Grimes'  Golden,  $1; 
No  7,  12  Wealthy,  $1;  No.  8,  12  M.  Black 
Twig,  $1;  No.  9,  12  Yellow  Transparent,  $1; 
No.  10  12  Early  Harvest.  $1;  No.  11,  12  Jon- 
athan. $1;  No.  12,  12  Rome  Beauty,  $1;  No. 
13  20  Elberta  Peach  (6  to  12  inches),  $1; 

No  14,  10  Kieffer  Pear,  $1;  No.  15,  10  Bart- 
lett Pear,  $1;  No.  16,  8 Early  Richmond 

Cherry,  $1. 

Any  five  of  above  lots  to  one  address,  $4. 
Write  for  prices  on  larger  sizes,  by  freight  or 
express,  prepaid.  Address 

THE  NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES, 

Dept.  A.  New  Haven,  Missouri. 


Near  Gulf  Coast  Region 
$10  Per  Acre-Easy  Terms 

Healthy,  Well  Wa  ered  Lands  of  Western  Louisiana 

In  Vernon  Parish,  at  Pickering,  on  Kansas  City  Southern 
R R.  Early  iruit;  truck  grown  all  year;  poultry  and 
dairy  paradise;  soil  adapted  to  great  van.ty  of  crops. 

irrigation  scheme,  tifc  inches  annual  ram  fall. 

Beautiful  clear  streams,  pure  drinking  water.  Healthy; 
highest  altitude  in  State;  rolling,  near  county  seat-good 
markets.  See  our  Demonstratnon  Farm  of  240acres.  Some- 
thing growing  always  chicks  hatched  all  seasons.  Live 
stock  requires  no  shelter.  Write  today  for  free  booklet, 
j D LaBRIE.Gen  l Land,  Agent  Plneiand  Mfg.  Co. 
650  Keith  & Perry  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


IOwnMoreLand 
Than  I Can  Cultivate 

Near  Railroad  and  First-Class  Market. 

Show  Me  You  Are  a Good 
Fruit  Grower,  Gardener, 
Nurserymen  or  Farmer 

and  that  you  have  money  enough  to  put 
up  necessary  buildings,  and  I will  rent 
or  sell  you  good  land,  teams,  and  tools, 
on  your  own  terms. 

C.  H.  CAMPBELL, 

Box  36.  Great  Falls,  Montana. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  always  men- 
tion The  Fruit-Grower. 


I woSheWorld’s  First  Prize  in  Penmanship 

Bv  mv  new  system  1 can  make  an  expert  pen 
man  of  you  by  mail.  I also  teach  Book-keeping_ 
and  Shorthand.  Am  placing  my  studentsas  in. 
structors  in  commercial  colleges.  If  you  w rsh 
to  become  a better  penman  write  me.  f will  -- 
send  you  FREE  one  of  my  Favorite  Pens 
and  a copy  of  the  Ransomerian  Journal.  Write  today, 
c.  W.  RANSOM,  547  RELIANCE  BLDG.,  KANSAS  CIIT-  MO. 


’ $10  to  $20  Per  Acre 

will  buy  land  in  the  beau- 
„ tiful  Shenandoah  Valley  that  will 
► grow  better  fruit  than  can  be  grown 
on  $100  to  $200  per  acre  land  elsewhere. 

»•  There  are  special  reasons  for  this  condition.  ■ 

, ^VIRGINIA’S  MILD  CLIMATE 

«i"t  Close  markets,  cold  mountain  water  and  best  social 
. environment  make  her  very  attractive  to  the  Northern 

I Ho^ej;)<;jjetr^_(jay  for  OIir  Beautiful  Book- 
’ let  which  gives  full  information  re- 
I curding  Virginia.  Address: 

F.H.LaBaume,  Agnc’l  & Indust’I  Agent 
Norfolk  & Western  Railway 
[Dept.  C 38  Roanoke,  Va. 


on 


the  JSecihoccrct 


jg| (tcnnnn  tn  S00  00  PER  ACRE*  two  to  three  crops  per  year 

Undeveloped  Dndfc^n^bought-ry "cheap and'  will  net  bigger  profits  each  year 
The  climate  is  truly  delightful-mild  winters  and  cool  summer  breezes— unsurpassed 
doping* facilities— abundance  of  pure  water-plenty  of  satisfactory  labor 

WrUe  for  beautiful  new  booklet,  printed  in  two  colors-wr.tten  by  a western  man 

describing^ Afrtto Railway,  NORFOLK.  VA. 
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Our  Classified  Advertising  Department 


For  advertisements  in  this  department,  of  not  less  than  twenty  words  each,  in  which 
no  display  type  is  used,  we  make  a special  rate  of  T1IKKK  CENTS  PER  ffOKD,  EACH 
INSERTION.  If  several  different  advertisements  are  inserted  in  the  same  issue,  the 
charge  will  be  60c  for  each  ad,  no  matter  how  small,  if  black  type  or  CAPS  is  used,  reg- 
ular rate  of  $t.i>0  per  inch  must  be  paid.  Every  initial  and  number  to  count  as  one 
word.  This  department  is  for  the  benefit  of  our  subscribers  who  have  anything  to  sell. 


live  stock,  plants, 
idvan 


including  farm  lands,  fruit  farms,  dogs  ponies,  poultry  and  eggs 

shrubs,  vines,  etc.  All  advertisements  for  this  department  must  be  paid  for ^ in  advance 
t Oiint  the.  number  of  words  you  send,  and  remit  at  rate  of  cents  per  word  stamns' 
currency  or  money  order— no  personal  checks  accepted.  This  is  considerably  less  than 
our  display  rate,  and  offers  a splendid  opportunity  to  reach  our  readers  at  a low  figure 
Send  a trial  advertisement.  THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Rate  3c  per  Word,  Cash  with  Order 

This  rate  is  Net  and  not  subject  to  agency,  cash  or  any  discount  whatever 


bargain  prices.  Randolph  Poultry  Farm, 
Randolph,  N.  Y. 


rOULTKY  DEPARTMENT. 

Fruit  and  poultry  industries  are  so  closely 
allied  that  The  Fruit-Grower  is  a good  me- 
dium for  poultry  advertisers.  If  you  want 
to  buy  stock  or  have  stock  or  eggs  to  sell, 
advertise  in  this  department  at  3 cents  a 
word  each  insertion.  Or.  use  our  regular 
poultry  pages,  rate  for  which  is  $4.90  per 
inch  each  insertion. 


Bantams 

Black-Breasted  Red  Game,  Light  Brahma 
— Quality  fine;  prices  reasonable.  J.  Hart 
Welch,  Box  F,  Douglaston,  N.  Y. 


Brahmas 

Light  Brahmas;  eggs  $3.00  per  15.  Pen 
headed  by  1st  cockerel,  Kansas  City,  1910. 
White  Wyandottes;  score  to  90;  winners  at 
Keokuk,  Iowa.  Barred  Rocks;  Ringlet 
strain;  winners  at  Centerville,  Iowa.  Buff 
Orpingtons,  buff  to  the  skin;  eggs  $2.00  per 
15;  $10.00  per  100.  Kiney  I.  Miller,  Box 

600,  Lancaster.  Mo. 

My  Light  Brahmas  are  winners  wherever 
shown.  Write  for  prices  on  Cockerels.  Eggs 
after  March  first,  $2.00  per  setting.  Wil- 
bur  Keller.  Route  2,  El  Paso.  111. 

Buckeyes 

Single  Comb  Reds  and  Buckeyes.  Winners 
Cincinnati.  Dayton,  Springfield.  Hamilton 
shows.  Write  for  mating  list.  Mrs.  George 

Bradley,  Xenia,  Ohio. 

Buckeyes,  ideally  beautiful  reds,  utility 
breed,  town  or  country;  9th  year;  Cincin- 
nati first  last  four  shows.  Gardyner  Dun- 
ning,  Carnden,  Ohio. 

Houdans. 

Faultless  Houdans.  These  fowls  have 
been  bred  for  eggs  by  trap  nest  records  for 
twenty  years.  They  are  the  only  fowls  in 
the  world  that  will  grow  to  two  pounds 
in  seven  weeks,  to  three  pounds  in  ten 
weeks,  and  that  will  lay  when  five  months 
old.  Thes'e  pullets  will  average  250  eggs 
a year  apiece.  They  grow  to  fifteen  pounds 
a pair  and  are  very  hardy  and  positively 
never  have  roup.  They  will  average  five 
eggs  apiece  a week  right  through  the 
severest  winter.  Northern  raised  and  bred 
rugged  and  hardy.  Send  10c  for  the  largest 
illustrated  poultry  catalogue  ever  printed.  It 
tells  how  to  clear  $3,000  a year  from  100 
Houdan  hens  on  a two-acre  fruit  farm.  Stock 
and  eggs  for  sale.  E.  F.  McAvoy,  Scretary 

Ijoudan  Club.  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Houdans  Exclusively — Eggs  in  season 
from  line  bred  selected  matings;  utility  and 
exhibition  combined.  $2.00  per  setting  of 
15;  30,  $3.50;  $10.00  per  100;  satisfaction 

assured.  Book  order  now.  Elm  Park  Place, 

Lawrence.  Kans.  W.  L,  Bullene. 

Houdans.  "Excelsior  Strain"  eggs  from 
best  pen  $3.00  per  15.  Others  ask  $10.00 
for  no  better.  Q.  L.  Rice,  Mankato,  Kans, 

Leghorns 

Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  the  world’s 
record  for  best  layers.  Have  bred  Leghorns 
for  nineteen  years.  Get  the  best  "Phillips 
Strain."  Eggs,  $3.00  per  15.  Stock  for  sale. 
Write  for  catalog.  Rocky  River  Poultry  Co., 

No.  95,  "The  Oaks."  Deerfield,  111. 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Breeders  selected 
by  trap-nest  for  fall  and  winter  laying. 
Write  for  prices  on  eggs  from  best  stock; 
also  prices  on  cockerels.  E.  S.  Chandler, 

Richville,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Single  Comb  While  Leghorns.  Baby  chicks 
of  trap-nested  heavy  laying  strain  $12.00  per 
hundred  Eggs  $1.00  and  $1.50  per  15.  Write 
for  mating  list.  Mizpah  Leghorn  Farm, 

Postoffice  Box.  68.  Mizpah,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns — eight  pens.  Mated 
for  eggs  and  the  show  room;  $1.25,  $2.00 
and  $3.00  per  setting.  Cockerels  for  sale. 
Send  for  circular  and  mating  list.  H.  J. 

Evans,  Route  3,  Racine.  Wis, 

Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns.  State  Show 
winners.  Great  laying  strain.  Eggs  from 
pens  $1.50  to  $4.00  per  15.  Selected  range 
flock  $1.50,  30.  Circular  free.  Orlando  C. 

Jacobs,  Mediapolis,  Iowa. 

Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  bred  for 
heavy  laying  and  exhibition.  24  years  a 
breeder.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  fancy  se- 
lected stock.  50.  $2.00;  100,  $3.50.  Geo.  M. 

Forney.  Birds  Run.  Ohio. 

Laying  strain  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Util- 
ity line;  flock  record,  123  eggs;  nine  years 
breeding  every  day.  Winter  layers;  cocker- 
els $1,  eggs  $5  per  100;  circular.  H.  M. 

Johnson,  Formoso,  Kan. 

Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns;  eggs  15 
for  $1.00.  Took  all  first  and  seconds  and 
two  silver  cups  at  Wisconsin  State  Poultry 
Show.  Also  pheasants.  Mrs.  A.  Klein, 

Lomira,  Wis. 

I breed  for  eggs.  A few  choice  S.  C. 

Brown  Leghorn  cockerels  from  phenomenally 
heavy  winter  layers  $2.00  each ; eggs  $1.50 
for  15.  Dr.  John  C.  McPherson,  Millington. 

New  Jersey. 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  High  scoring, 
prize  winning  stock;  special  mating  eggs, 
$1.25  per  fifteen;  $2.00  per  thirty.  Cockerels 
one  dollar  and  up.  M.  Q.  Molloy,  Daggett, 

Michigan. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Blanchard’s  great 
laying  strain.  Pens  headed  by  $20.00  prize 
cock  and  his  sons.  Eggs  $1.00  per  14.  J a s'. 
Gladish,  Pres.  Leahy  Mfg.  Co.,  Higginsville, 
Mo. 

R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — At  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

Dec.,  1909,  on  six  entries,  I won  one  first, 
two  seconds,  two  thirds.  Eggs  in  season. 
H.  E.  Rogers,  919  Mississippi  St.,  LaCrosse, 
Wis. 

Wanted — To  contract  for  500  or  less, 
March  or  April,  hatched  White  Leghorn 
Pullets  to  be  delivered  when  two  to  four 
months  old.  Alvin  Long.  Lvnns.  Kansas. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Pure 
Blanchard  strain.  Heavy  layers  of  large 
white  eggs.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Ransom  N. 

Ridge.  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

Ward’s  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred 
Rocks  are  winners — At  live-and-let-live 
prices.  A square  deal  to  all.  Terrace  Poul- 

try  Farm,  Parkville,  Mo. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Eggs;  15, 
$1.50;  100,  $5.50.  Great  layers.  Winners 

wherever  shown.  Royal  Yeoman,  Rt.  1, 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Twelve  years  a breeder  of  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns.  Eggsi,  $1.50  per  15;  $6.00 
per  100.  Circular.  Sam  B.  Bliem.  Potts- 

town,  Pa. 

Golden  Buff  Leghorn  Eggs*.  30  for  $3.00. 
Money  makers  and  prize  winners  in  them  for 
you,  Mrs.  Agnes  Smiley,  Braddyvllle,  la. 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns'.  Beauties.  Cockerels, 

$1.25  each.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15;  $5.00  per 
100.  Mrs.  John  Wood,  Solomon,  Kan. 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns.  Everv  bird 
descended  from  New  York  or  Philadelphia 
winners.  Magnificent  'aver*  F’ft^en  select- 


ed eggs,  $2.00.  Indian  Runner  Ducks  (new.) 
1,000  blackberry  plants:  Mersereau,  Ward, 
Snyder.  Success  Poultry  Farm.  Ridgewood, 
N,  J. 

Minoreas 

Single  Comb  Black  Minoreas.  Breeding 
pens  headed  by  grand  cockerels  direct  from 
Northup  yards,  eggs  fertility  tested,  satis-  i 
factoin  guaranteed;  $1.50  per  15.  Hope 
Farm  Poultry  Yards.  Route  2,  Dayton.  Ohio. 

Single  Comb  Black  Minoreas,  winners  of 
all  firsts  at  Davenport  and  Centerville,  Iowa, 
November  and  December,  1909.  Large  rangy 
stock  and  great  layers.  Write  for  circular. 
Hermann  Bros.,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

Rose-Como  Black  Minorca s — D a vTTri  and 
Northup’s  strain  direct.  Cockerels,  • hens 
cheap.  Als'o  Indian  Runner  drakes.  R. 

Davids,  Oswego,  Kansas. 

Rose-t  omb  Black  Minorca  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing from  4 pens  and  farm  range  flock,  at 
$1  to  $3  per  16;  $5  per  100.  Chas.  F.  Jordan, 

Box  2175,  Jefferson.  Wis. 

Single  Comb  Black  Minoreas.  Bred  to  lay 
and  to  win.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  H.  A. 
Gerberding,  1533  Washington  Blvd.  E.,  Ft. 

Wayne,  Ind. 

Rose  and  Single  Comb  Black  Minoreas, 
farm  raised.  Eggs,  $1.50  per  15-  Mary  R. 

Shumaker,  Harveysburg,  Ohio. 

S.  C.  W.  Minoreas  exclusively.  Unequaied 
as  layers,  eggs  $1.50  per  15;  $2.50  per  30. 

A.  L.  Buzzard,  Washington.  111. 

Orpingtons 

Kellerstrass  White  Orpingtons  and  Barred 
Rocks:  prize  winners;  great  winter  layers. 
Eggs  for  hatching  from  select  matings  $3.00 
per  15;  from  utility  Rocks,  $1.50  per  15. 
Booklet  free.  Mrs.  A.  S.  Webb,  Box  K, 

Sandstone.  Minn. 

Silk  Quality  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Rocks, 
Light  Brahmas,  Indian  Runner  Ducks,  Eggs, 
$2.00.  Typewriter  for  sale;  $18.00  cash  with 
order;  week’s  trial,  money  back  if  returned. 
"You'll  not  return  it.”  Joseph  Silk,  Lock- 

port,  N.  Y. 

Kellerstrass  Crystal  White  Orpingtons, 
exclusively.  Two  grand  pens.  A few  settings 
at  reasonable  prices.  Best  value  you  can 
find.  C.  B.  Garrison,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

Kellerstrass  Crystal  White  Orpingtons 
exclusively.  Two  high-class  pens.  Give  me 
a chance  at  your  egg  orders.  C.  B.  Garri- 

son,  Fairfield.  Iowa. 

Black  Orpingtons — Best  on  earth  for  eggs 
and  meat.  Illustrated  folder.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed..  Dr.  Will  Woodworth,  Delaware, 

Ohio.  Box  'K. 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons;  Atchison  and 
Leavenworth  winners.  Write  for  my  free 
mating  list.  Harry  T.  Cure,  Atchison,  Kans. 

S.  C.  Black  Orpington  eggs  for  hatching, 
from  pens  scoring  92  to  95;  $1.50  per  setting. 

A.  N.  Pier,  Oakwood,  Ohio. 

High  - Grade  White  Orpingtons  — Cook 
strain.  Eggs  from  select  pens,  $2  per  15. 

Frank  Briscoe,  DePauw,  Ind. 

Plymouth  Rocks 

White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Farm 
raised,  vigorous  utility  bred  stock;  winter 
laying  kind,  that  enables  us  to  furnish  eggs 
for  hatching  at  any  season.  Circular  free. 
Write  today.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 
The  Weaver  Poultry  Ranch,  Rt.  9,  Wichita, 

Kan. . 

Evergreen  Lawn  Barred  Rocks  are  win- 
ners and  layers.  Ringlet  cockerel  and  Brad- 
ley cockerel  and  pullet  lines.  Send  for  my 
egg  prices  and  circular.  I guarantee  satis- 
faction. Evergreen  Lawn  Poultry  Yards, 
Charles  C.  Hutton,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Litch- 

field,  111.  

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  cockerels,  the 
kind  that  win.  Big  boned,  vigorous,  stylish, 
utility,  farm-raised  birds,  with  narrow  blue 
bars  to  the  skin,  bred  for  heavy  egg  pro- 
duction. Offering  rare  bargains.  Write  me 

today.  Mrs.  A.  Berry,  Clarinda,  Iowa. 

Bui  f Hocks  exclusively.  Eggs  from  fine 
laying,  choice  prize  winning  stock  of  Golden 
Buffs,  Madison  Square  and  Boston  winners 
of  blue,  $2.00  per  15.  Send  for  catalogue 
telling  all  about  the  best  Buffs  grown.  Four 

Oaks  Farm.  Brockton,  Mass. 

Barred  Rock  Eggs  from  extra  fine  hens 
mated  with  the  males  I had  in  my  pens  last 
season.  Scored  from  91%  to  02J/j  by  Russell 
& Southard.  Send  for  a true  to  life  photo. 
Eggs,  $1.00  per  fifteen.  Eggs  from  pens, 
$5.00  per  fifteen.  J.  W.  Hopson,  Bedford.  Ia. 

White  Rocks  exclusively  (Fishel’s).  Eggs 
from  fine  laying,  choice,  pure  white,  vigor- 
ous stock,  $2.00  per  30.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. W.  H.  Dougherty,  Route  2,  Sellers- 

burg,  Indiana. . 

Golden  Barred  Rocks — The  beauty  and 
utility  breed.  They  are  buff  barred  on 
white.  Write  for  free  catalogue  telling  all 
about  them.  L.  E.  Altwein,  originator,  St. 

Joseph,  Mo. 

White  Rocks,  (Greystone  strain,  Madison 
Garden  Winners)  winning  at  three  shows 
1910,  scoring  95  3-4;  large  fine  white  stock; 
eggs,  $2  per  15.  T.  Heffron,  Rockford,  111. 

111. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  $3.00,  $2.00  a 
setting  from  Indianapolis,  Columbus,  Louis- 
ville, Jeffersonville  winners.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Charles  Paetzel,  Box  G,  Hope, 

Ind. 

Ringlets  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  exclu- 
sively. Better  than  ever;  none  better.  Pul- 
let matings,  $2.50;  special  cockerel  matings, 

$3  for  15.  W.  F.  Wri gh t.  Spirit  Lake.  Iowa. 

Barred  Rocks — Sixty-three  premiums,  26 
firsts.  Eggs,  special  mating,  $3  15.  Orchard 
flock,  $1.00,  15;  $5.00,  100.  Alameda  Poul- 
try  and  Fruit  Farm,  Clay  Center.  Kansas. 

White  Rocks,  Graves  Strain;  first  prize 
winners  at  Worcester,  Milford  and  Boston. 
Ivory  white  elegant  shape  eggs  15,  $2.00; 

45,  $5  00.  James  Boland.  Westhoro,  Mass. 

Some  choice  Gold  Medal  Buff  Rock  cock- 
erels, $3  to  $10;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Eggs,  $2  per  15.  Send  for  mating  list.  D. 

L.  Dungan,  Route  1.  Hornell.  N.  Y. 

White  Rock — Some  choice  cockerels  and 
pullets  for  sale.  Eggs  by  the  setting  or  100. 
Also  Buff  Cochin  bantams  eggs.  J.  C.  Bost- 

wlck,  Route  5,  Hoyt,  Kansas. 

Eggs  for  hatching.  Bred  to  lay.  Barred 
Rocks,  $1.00  per  setting.  Also  good  in- 
cubator to  exchange  for  nursery  stock.  C. 

■T.  Stutter.  Oldfield,  Mo. 

Buff  Rocks  exclusively.  Nothing  but  very 
choicest  stock.  Eggs  $2.00  per  15;  $3.00  per 
30;  $8.00  per  100.  Mrs.  Freeman  Gilliland, 

Route  15.  Hone.  Tnd. 

Closing  out  sale  of  Barred  Rocks.  Brad- 
key  Strain  hens,  pullets  and  cockerels  at 


Gladson’s  White  Rocks  won  at  Illinois 
State  Show  in  1908  and  1909.  Choice  stock 
for  sale.  Eggs  $2.00  per  15.  J.  E.  Gladson, 

Yandalia,  111. 

Barred  Rocks:  Both  matings.  Exhibi- 

tion quality.  Eggs,  $2.00  per  13.  Mating 
list  free.  Order  early.  C.  A.  Moxley,  Tay- 

lorville,  111. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks — The  pure  Haw- 
kins  Royal  Blue  strain.  Send  for  circular, 
giving  prices,  etc.  Geo.  W.  Watson,  Eldo- 

rado,  111. 

White  Rocks  Exclusively — Strong,  healthy 
standard  bred.  Eggs,  $1  per  setting,  $1.50 
per  100.  Ben  Jasper.  Washington.  Missouri. 

Choice  Barred  Rock  cockerels,  $2  each ; 
eggs  in  season;  booklet  free;  $2,000  invested. 
W.  A.  Congdon,  Box  A,  Waterman,  Illinois. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  exclusively.  Bred 
for  exhibition  and  utility.  Eggs'  $2.00  per 
15;  $3.00  per  30.  H.  Allen,  LeMars,  Iowa. 

Fishel  strain  White  Rocks.  Eggs,  $1  and 
$2  per  setting;  incubator  eggs,  $5  per  100. 
G-  S.  McAfee.  Springfield,  111. 


Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Coldest  winter  for  Tennessee  in  several 
years,  but  my  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  have  not 
stopped  laying.  Twelve  years’  breeding  for 
eggs’  has  made  them  the  greatest  winter 
layers.  Send  $1  for  15  eggs.  Do  this  at 
once,  and  you  will  always  be  glad  you  did  so. 

C.  H.  Hardison.  Humboldt.  Tenn, 

Watson  s celebrated  strain  of  Rose  Comb 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  Golden  Princess  laid 
291  eggs  in  a year;  50  hens  averaged  240  in 
a year.  Eggs  and  cockerels  from  this  great 
strain  for  sale.  A recipe  "Sure  Death  to 
Lice,"  10c.  Ira  Watson.  Fredonia.  N.  Y. 

Elm  Tree  Farm  Single  Comb  Rhode  Is'land 
Reds.  Large  and  vigorous  stock.  Have  won 
over  100  prize  ribbons  last  lour  years.  Eggs, 
special  matings,  $2.00  per  15.  Circular.  H. 

P.  Deming,  Robertsville,  Con n. 

Stop!  One  cent  will  bring  you  my  cata- 
logue describing  my  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Is- 
land Reds,  which  have  won  for  me  and  iny 
customers  all  over  America.  F.  H.  Chase, 

Box  F,  Cardington,  Ohio. 

Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds.  Cherry  Red  Co. 
have  won  at  Chicago,  Sedalia,'  Mo.,  and 
Elgin  for  years.  Eggs  from  pens  headed  by 
Chicago  and  Elgin  winners  $2.00  for  15  or 
$5  00  for  50.  Mating  list  free.  H.  T.  Shan- 

non,  Cary  Station.  111. 

For  eleven  years  my  Single  Comb  Reds 
have  never  failed  to  win  wherever  shown. 
Eggs,  $1.50  per  15;  $2.50  per  30,  from  same 
I use.  Harry  R.  Crane,  President  Illinois 
Branch  National  Single  Comb  Red  Club, 

Grafton,  111. 

Rhode  island  Reds,  Rose  and  Single  Comb. 
Ten  matings  to  furnish  hatching  eggs.  Guar- 
antee on  eggs.  A postal  will  bring  you  mat- 
ing list  with  show  record  and  prices.  H.  A. 

Sibley.  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Eggs  for  Hatching:  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

both  combs.  Write  for  circular;  prize  win- 
nings; best  shows.  The  200-egg  strain  does 
exist.  I have  them.  Cockerels  for  sale. 

R.  A.  Coe,  Derwood,  Md. 

My  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  will  bring 
you  winter  eggs  and  show  birds.  Settings 
$3.00  and  $1.50.  Harry  Kennerk,  R.  D.  7, 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. , 

The  Farmer’s  Fowl  Rose  Comb  Reds. 
Best  winter  layers  on  earth.  Pens  headed 
by  1910  first  prize  winners.  Eggs,  $1  per 
15.  Catalog  free.  Thomas  Wilder,  Rich- 

land,  N,  Y 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds — Direct 
from  best  breeders  in  America.  Orders 
booked  now  for  eggs  in  season.  $5.00  per  15. 
A.  D.  Lowell,  6966  No.  Clark  Street,  Rogers 

Park,  Ills. 

Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  The  best 
winter  layers.  Eggs  from  pure  bred  vigor- 
ous farm  raised  stock.  15,  $1.00;  30,  $1.75; 
100.  $5.00.  E.  B.  Sinn,  Route  4,  Brighton,  Ia. 

Red  Bird  Strain  Rose-Comb  Rhode  Island 
Reds — Eggs  $1.50  per  15;  $6  per  100,  from 
pure-bred  and  carefully  selected  stock.  Dell 

Carr,  Hardy,  Iowa. 

Rose-Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds — Superb 
year  round  layers.  Grand  market  blocks. 
Hardy.  Eggs,  dollar  setting.  W.  Axford, 

Oxford,  N.  J.  

Choice  Rhode  Island  Reds:  Trios  $5.00  up; 
eggs  $2.00  per  15.  White  Wyandottes:  eggs 
$2.00  per  15.  G.  S.  Thomas.  Geneva.  Neb. 

R.  C.  R.  I.  Red  eggs  from  very  choice 
range  stock  $1.50  or  $8.00  per  100.  Pens. 
$3  and  $5.  Chas.  Manwarren.  Fairview,  111. 

Single  Comb  Reds  that  are  red.  Bred  in 
the  mountains.  Eggs.  $2.00  per  15.  H.  M. 

Burrows.  Yancy  Mills.  Va. 

Rose-Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds — Cockerels 
for  sale.  Eggs  at  any  time.  Price  list  free. 

G.  W.  Gibbens,  Hadley.  111. 

Crews’  Rhode  Island  Reds  are  winners. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue;  it’s  free.  N. 

G.  Crews.  Waco,  Texas. 

Rose-Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds — Bred  to 
lay;  eggs  $2  per  15.  Harry  Inman  & Son, 
Route  1.  Keokuk.  Iowa. 


Wyandottes 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  exclusively; 
15th  year;  standard  size  and  weight.  Nice 
open  lacing;  especially  strong  in  laced  wing 
bar.  Eggs  from  prize  matings,  $2.00  for 
15;  $3.50  for  30.  A.  D.  Long,  Blooming 

Glen.  Pa. 

Golden  and  Silver  Wyandottes.  A breeder 
since  1S94,  winning  at  Chicago.  St.  Louis  and 
other  large  shows.  Eggs.  $2.00  for  fifteen; 
$3.75  for  thirty;  $5.00  for  forty-five.  D. 

Treharne,  Coal  City,  Ills. 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  — 100  cockerels 
and  pullets  at  $2.00  to  $5.00  each;  good  stock 
birds.  Prices  on  choice  breeders  and  show 
birds*  on  application.  Tarbox  Bros.,  York- 

ville.  111. 

Snow-White  Wyandottes  with  red  eyes 
and  yellow  legs;  200  to  272  egg  ancestry. 
They  lay  and  win.  Eggs  $2.00  for  15;  $3.00 
for  30.  Calvin  Norman.  Route  2,  F,  Dexter, 

Mo. 

White  Wyandotte  Cockerels.  Snow  white, 
bay  eyes  and  yellow  legs.  $1.  $2  and  $3 
each.  Eggs.  $1  and  $2  per  15.  H.  F.  N. 
Herchenroeder,  Route  No.  4.  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

Buff  Wyandottes.  Cockerel  and  eight 
pullets,  $20.00.  Buff  and  White  Wyandotte 
eggs  $2.50,  13.  Indian  Runner  Ducks,  $1.00, 
11.  Owlnnd  Farm.  South  Hammond.  N.  Y. 

Partridge  Wyandottes,  won  first  pen.  first, 
second,  fourth  pullet;  second  cock.  Kansas 
State  Show.  Eggs,  $1.50  for  15;  eight  dol- 


lars  hundred.  Page,  The  Wyandotte  Breed- 

er,  Salina.  Kansas. 

High-grade  White  Wyandottes  fur  pmln. 
Winners;  winter  layers,  12  years’  with  them. 
Eggs  $2.00  per  15.  Circular  free.  Schmled 
Bros.,  Route  2,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes'  exclusively.  None 
better  anywhere.  Setting  eggs  $1.00.  Cir- 
cular free.  I will  please  you.  Alexander 
! Snider,  Caldwell,  Ohio. 

Goiden  Wyandottes— Best  and  most  beau- 
tiful  breed  on  earth.  Stock  and  eggs  for 
sale.  Bargains.  Write  to  J.  R.  Douglas 

Mound  City,  Kansas.  

Golden  Wyandottes  of  superior  quality. 
Beautiful  rich  golden  bay.  Let  us  know 
your  wants.  Haines  Bros.,  R.  F.  D.  10,  Dav- 
ton,  Ohio. 

White  Wyandottes  — Prize  winners  and 
winter  layers.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

Send  for  prices'  and  mating  list.  L.  A.  Webb 

Elgin.  111. 

White  Wyandottes,  good  stock,  laying 
strain.  Eggs  for  hatching  $1.00  per  15; 
$;>.00  per  100.  E.  G.  Brockway,  Indianola! 
Iowa.  

Silver  Wyandottes  bred  since  1S93.  Eggs 
$2.00  per  15  from  prize  winners.  Circular 
free.  T.  K.  McDowell,  Rising  Sun,  Maryland. 

Columbian  Wyandottes.  Won  this  fall  on 
3 birds,  cock  2nd,  hens  2nd.  cockerel  1st. 
Eggs,  $2.00.  E.  H.  Adams.  Outwood,  Pa- 
Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  exclusively.' 
Farm  raised  stock;  20  years  a breeder.  Send 
for  catalog.  M.  H.  Leidy,  Souderton,  Pa. 

Columbian  Wyandottes,  prize  winners’ 
great  layers.  Eggs,  $2.00  per  15.  A.  Felt- 

house,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Silver  Wyandottes;  white  eggs  from  show 
birds,  $2.00  per  15.  Charles  R.  Swain,  Zions- 
villo,  Ind.  

Ducks  and  Geese. 

Indian  Runner  Duck  Culture — Finest  illus- 
trated duck  book  published,  describes  and 
prices  greatest  money  makers’.  Tells  how  to 
hatch  and  care  for  the  duck  that  lays  200 
eggs  per  year.  Send  2 cents.  Berry’s  Farm, 

Clarinda.  Iowa.  

Indian  Runner  Ducks*  are  worth  their 
weight  in  gold;  easy  to  raise,  beat  hens  to 
lay.  No  lice.  Eggs,  $1  per  setting  of  13. 
Send  in  your  order  at  once  for  spring  deliv- 
ery.  Tom  Trueman  & Son.  Marshall.  Ind. 

J.  Newell,  Girard,  Illinois.  Moneymaker 
Indian  Runner  Ducks*.  Greatest  lasers  ever 
known.  Easily  raised;  easily  handled.  Eye- 

opener  circular  describes.  Prices. 

For  Sale — Pekin  Ducks ; took  first  pre- 
mium  1909  Kirksville  Poultry  Show.  $4.00 
per  trio;  eggs.  $1.00  per  dozen.  Miss  Mary 

Sublette.  Route  3,  Greentop.  Mo. 

Egg  orders  booked  from  Toulouse  Geese. 
Barred  Rock  chickens.  Pekin  Ducks  and 
Pearl  Guineas.  ^ Send  for  price  list.  J.  O. 

Walton.  Belle  Plaine,  Iowa. 

Buff  Orpington  Ducks  — Mammoth  Buff 
and  English  Pied  Buff  geese,  Buff  Orping- 
ton cockerels;  eggs  in  season.  Jacob  Leath- 

erman,  Wadsworth.  Ohio. 

Indian  Runners — Cooks.  Prize-winners. 
Great  layers.  Don’t  quack.  Don't  stroll. 
Eggs,  one  dollar  per  dozen.  Hamer  Farm, 

Lewiston,  Ohio.  

Indian  Runner  Duck  eggs  15  for  $1.00; 
50  for  $3.00.  Brown  Chinese  goose  eggs  20c 
each.  Burr  Fleming.  Kins'ley,  Kans. 

Turkeys 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  scoring  94  1-4 
up.  with  blood  from  World’s  Fair  and  Kan- 
sas State  Fair  firsts.  Booking  eggs  at  $2.00 
to  $3.00  per  nine.  Stock  for  sale.  Jas. 
Gladish,  Pres.  Leahy  Mfg.  Co.,  Higgins'ville, 

Mo. 

High  Grade  White  Holland  Turkeys.  Toms 
and  hens,  $5.00  each.  They  have  roosted  in 
the  trees  all  winter  and  are  strong  and 
healthy.  C-  O.  Olson,  Rt.  6,  Union  Grove, 

Wis. __ 

A few  choice  toms  scored  by  Branch  from 
1st  prize  tom  and  hens  scoring  97  y2.  Mrs. 
E.  Powell,  Higginsville.  Mo. 

Pigeons 

I offer  guaranteed  Mated  Homers*  in  any 
quantity,  at  $1.00  pair  and  challenge  Squab 
companies  or  dealers  to  produce  better  stock 
at  twice  this  price.  Beautiful  White  Horners 
$1.50  paii'.  Get  my  prices  on  Runts,  Car- 
neaux,  Maltese  Hens  and  save  dollars.  Chas. 
W.  Gilbert,  1563  East  Montgomery  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fore  Sale — Pedigreed  pigeons.  Maltese 
hens,  French  Carneaux.  White  Kings,  Plym- 
outh Rock  homers,  all  big  squab  breeders’. 
Best  strains  in  the  land.  Guaranteed  rapid 
breeders  and  money  makers.  No  cheap 

stock.  Sam  Jordan.  Ridge  Top,  Tenn. 

Homer  Pigeons:  Mated  birds  and  breed-' 

ers  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  pair.  Photo  free. 
J.  W.  Hopson,  Bedford.  Iowa. 

Chicks. 

Fine  baby  chicks.  8 cents  each,  shipped 
safely  anywhere.  Fine  poultry,  turkeys,  im- 
ported pigeons.  Culver  Poultry  Farm.  5120 
State,  Bens’on,  Neb.  Catalogue  free.  Eggs 

for  hatching. 

Be  sure  to  get  our  Day-Old-Chick  catalog, 
j We  have  24  choice  pure-bred  varieties  to  se- 
lect from.  Our  price  is  very  low,  and  will 
please  you.  Uhl  Hatchery,  New  Washington. 

I Ohio. 

Why  Buy  Eggs?  We  ship  thousands  of 
I day-old  chicks  each  season.  Send  for  prices 
I and  testimonials.  Freeport  Hatchery,  Box 

| 18.  Freeport.  Mich. 

Buy  live  chicks  from  prize  winning  stock: 
cheaper  than  eggs.  Circulars  free;  catalog, 
two  red  stamps.  Ohio  Hatchery,  Box  23, 

Bellevue,  Ohio. 

Chicks — Chicks:  We  have  them,  1,000  per 

day;  ten  kinds;  price  7c  and  up;  catalogue 
free.  Blum  Hatchery.  Chatfield,  Ohio. 

Miscellaneous  Poultry 
500  bred  to  lay  Plymouth  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns;  records  of 
dams'  and  granddams,  192  to  274  eggs  per 
year;  these  heavy  egg-producing  sires  are 
valuable  to  breed  .from;  large  bronze  tur- 
keys, Airedale  terriers;  30  years  breeders  of 
of  standard  bred  fowls;  circulars,  prices, 
eggs  and  stock.  F.  M.  Munger  & Sons.* 

DoKalb.  Illinois. 

Notice:  I pay  boys,  girls,  everyone  gash 

for  handing  out  my  fine  poultry  circulars. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  and  two-thirds 
price  to  new  customers*  on  fine  chickens, 
turkeys,  geese  and  ducks  and  eggs  therefrom. 

I and  my  neighbors  breed  nearly  all  breeds 
for  great  egg  production  and  fine  show 
points.  F.  Gage  Cutler,  Route  4,  Carthage, 

Ilk 

High-class  breeders  for  sale  cheap.  Four 
Cornish  Indian  Game  females,  four  Buff 
Leghorn  females  and  cockerel;  four  White 
Wyandotte  females  and  cockerel;  six  R.  C. 
Brown  Leghorn  females  and  cockerel;  trio  of 
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Partridge  Wyahdottes;  also  trio  White  Wy- 
hndottoW,  Barred  Hook  eggs  from  high  scov- 
lt\g  birds.  George  Kline,  New  Allmny.  lnd. 
" white  Wyandottes — Prlzo  winners  at  the 
leading  American  shows,  $1.50,  $2,  $3.  $4 

per  setting;  White  Rose-Comb  Leghorns, 
state  fair  winners  1006-1007-1008-100B.  $1. 
$1.50,  $2  setting;  $10  per  hundred.  Mam- 
moth White  Pekin  Ducks,  $1.50  per  15.  Fnr- 
est  Berry  ft  Poultry  Farm,  Rush  Cl'l  y,  Minn, 
Specialists  In  the  world's  greatest  breeds: 
S.  C.  and  It.  C.  Reds,  Huff  and  White  Wyan- 
dottes: winners  and  bred  from  winners  al 
Ni'W  York,  Jamestown,  Zanesville,  Massillon, 
etc.  Combining  the  fancy  and  utility.  Mat- 
ing list  ready.  Please  write,  The  Consoli- 
dated Poultry  Yards  C.Q.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Kggs  lor  hatching  from  high-class  Rose 
Comb  Brown  Leghorns  and  Rose  Comb 
Black  Mlnorcas  $1-50  setting;  2 settings 
$2,50.  Fertility  guaranteed.  Stock  took 
first  wherever  shown  the  past  five  years. 
Oak  Brush  Poultry  Farm,  Templeton,  Iowa. 

White  Orpingtons,  llarred  Rocks,  Huff 
Leghorns,  Black  Mlnorcas;  won  $50  cup  best 
display,  three  cups  best  pen  each  variety;  25 
firsts  and  specials  Keokuk,  ’00.  Eggs  from 
prlzo  winners,  $0  and  $5  per  15.  F.  B. 

Schlatter,  11 8 Main,  Keokuk,  iowa. 

Jersey  Strain  White  Hocks  and  Pekin 
Ducks.  Leading  1910  winners  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia.  Eggs  $1.50  to  $5.00  setting. 
Also  squabbing  pigeons  (youngsters  and 
mated  stock.)  Paul  Springer,  Route  4-F, 

Bridgetown,  New  jersey. 

Eggs  from  winners  by  the  setting  and 
hundred.  Black  Langshans,  White  Wyan- 
dottes, Silver  Wyandottes,  Single  Comb 
Brown  Leghorns,  Bufl'  Cochin  Bantams',  Col- 
lard  Muscovy  Ducks.  Gus  Norton  Poultry 

Farm,  Union  City,  Mich.  

China  Pheasant  Eggs,  expressage  prepaid, 
$3.00  dozen;  Goldens.  $4.00;  Virginia  Wild 
Turkeys,  $12.00.  Easier  raised  than  chick- 
ens, Illustrated  booklet,  "Pheasant  Farm- 
ing,” 25c.  tells'  hovV.  Simpson’s  Pheasant 

Farms,  Corvallis.  Oregon. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Single  Comb 
Rhode  island  Reds,  Wild  Mallard  Ducks. 
Golden  Sebright  Bantams;  stock;  eggs;  day 
bid  Chicks.  In  the  ribbons  Minneapolis,  1910. 
Send  for  mating  list;  explains  all.  R.  C. 
Darr,  Lakefield.  Minn. 

Eggs;  Buff  Wyandottes,  S.  V.  Buff  and 
Black  Leghorn,  $2.00  per  13;  Buff  Rocks, 
$1.50  per  13;  S.  C.  Brown  and  White  Leg- 
horn, Anconas,  S.  S.  Hamburg  and  Pearl 
Guineas,  $1.00  per  13.  Peter  H.  Levey, 

Fountain.  Minn. 

White  Rocks  and  Rose  Comb  White 
Leghorns.  Prize  winners.  Farm-raised 
Stock.  Eggs  from  exhibition  matings,  $2 
per  15.  Good  matings,  $1  per  15;  $5  per 
hundred.  Cockerels  cheap.  R.  C.  Hinkle, 

Millersburg.  Pa. __________ 

One  dollar  15  eggs — From  prize-winning 
Light  Brahma,  Partridge  Cochin,  Barred  and 
White  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  Light  Brahma  birds  at 
bargain.  L.  Baird  & Co.,  B.  L.,  Eureka,  111. 

Five  Breeds — Exhibition  Quality,  White 
Crested  Black  Polish;  English  Red  Caps. 
Rose-Comb  Rhode  Island  Red,  Rose-Comb 
White  Leghorn,  Rose-Comb  Brown  Leghorn. 
Catalogue  free.  Turner  & Son,  Eleroy,  111. 

Free  Illustrated  catalogue,  hundreds 
fancy  pigeons  and  squab  breeders.  Also  rab- 
bits, ferrets,  peafowl,  poultry,  etc.  Com- 
mon pigeons  wanted.  The  Michigan  Pigeon 
Lofts.  Dept.  R.,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Single  Comb  Buff  Orpingtons,  Brown 
Leghorns.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  White 
Face  Black  Spanish,  White  Wyandottes.  I 
guarantee  satisfaction.  Circular  free.  E. 

H.  Johanning,  Caldwell,  Ohio. 

Seventy-five  varieties,  young  and  matured 
stock.  Eggs  in  seas'on.  Poultry,  pigeons, 
pheasants,  Airedales,  poodles,  collies,  jerseys, 
registered.  Write  your  wants.  Dr.  Pauly’s 

Pheasantry,  Kahoka,  Mo.  

r DeLine's  wonderful  laying  strain  of  mot- 
tled  Anconas.  without  question  the  greatest 
laying  fowls  in  America.  Am  booking  orders 
for  eggs  for  spring.  Write  for  circular.  Ira 

N.  DeLine,  Olympia.  Wash. _ 

For  Sale:  Yearlings  and  cockerels:  Rose 

Comb  R.  I.  Reds;  S.  C.  White  Leghorns; 
Buff  Orpingtons  and  Reds* *.  Eggs  $1.00,  $1.50, 
$2.00.  Per  100,  $4.00.  $5.00.  Arthur  M. 

Nichols.  Marshall.  Minn. 

Choice  White  Wyandotte  and  Mammoth 
Pekin  Duck  eggs;  15,  $1.00;  30  or  more,  six 
cents  each  (either  kind).  Our  motto,  "Qual- 
ity,” not  "Quantity.”  Mrs.  Robert  Doom, 

Route  1.  Ashland.  Neb. _____ 

Eggs  $1.00  per  15;  $2.00  per  40,  from 

thoroughbred  Brahmas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes, 
Reds,  Leghorns;  14  varieties;  26  years  ex- 
perience. Catalogue.  S.  K.  Mohr,  Box  E, 

Coopersburg.  Pa.  

Eggs.  All  varieties  of  Leghorns',  Orping- 
tons, Rhode  Island  Reds,  Minorcas.  Wyan- 
dottes, Rocks,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys.  Cata- 
logue free.  William  Koell  & Co.,  Box  P, 

Hampton,  Iowa.  

Barred  Rock,  R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red 
cockerels.  Strong,  growthy  and  vigorous, 
free  range.  $1.50  to  $2.00.  Order  from 
this.  Mrs.  W.  A.  Schreier,  Argonia.  Kans. 

Ninety  varieties'  poultry  eggs,  pigeons, 
dogs,  ferrets,  hares,  etc.  Booklet  free;  col- 
ored description,  60-page  book  (our  store), 

10c.  J.  A.  Bergey,  Box  60.  Telford.  Pa. 

Extensive  Catalogue  — Prize  poultry.,  pig- 
eons,  hares,  dogs,  water  fowls,  guineas, 
hatching  eggs,  $5.00  100.  Satisfaction  guar- 

anteed.  Pioneer  Fanni,  Telford,  Pa. 

Eggs — Four  grand  yards  high  scoring 
Light  Brahams  and  Singel  Comb  Black 
Minorcas.  Greatest  layers'.  Write  for  prices. 

J.  Fred  Seas,  Box  F,  Orrville.  Ohio. 

Mottled  Anconas,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  both 
combs,  Columbian  Wyandottes,  two  settings, 
$1.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Euclid  Poul- 

trv  Farm.  Benton  Harbor.  Mich. 

Whie  Rocks.  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
Pekin  Ducks.  Eggs  from  winners.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Circular  free.  Jos.  H. 

Kitchen.  Eldorado.  Wisconsin. 

Eggs  from  prize  winners,  $1.00  per  set- 
ting Indian  Runner  Ducks,  Partridge 
Wyandottes  and  Single  Comb  Reds.  David 

Young.  Butler,  Ohio. 

Rufus  Red  Belgian  Hares  from  prize  win- 
ners. $1.00  per  pair.  Catalog  of  hares, 
eggs,  poultry.  2c  stamp.  Box  E,  Levi  D. 

Yoder.  Dublin.  Pa. 

For  Sale — Fancy  pigeons,  guinea  pigs,  ring 
doves  white  doves,  canary  birds.  John  M. 
Ornellas.  208  N.  Fifteenth  street,  Spring- 

fieid,  Illinois. . 

Fifty  varieties  prize  winning  poultry; 
world’s  highest  honors.  Large  incubator  and 
poultry  catalog  for  stamp.  C.  M.  Atwood, 

Dundee.  Minn.  

Buckeyes  eventually.  Why  delay?  The 
Red  Bird  inimitable,  grown  in  the  blue-grass 
regions  of  Kentucky.  Eugene  H.  Cowles, 

Shelbyville.  Ky. 

Houdans  and  wild  Mallard  ducks.  Great 
Memphis  and  St.  Louis  winners.  Eggs,  day- 
old  chicks.  Catalog.  Prospect  Poultry  Farm, 

Orleans.  Indiana. 

Ives’  Langshans:  Black,  White.  Greatest 

winners  in  the  East.  Magnificent  cockerels. 
Eggs.  $2.00  per  15;  $10.00  per  100.  B.  Ives. 

Guilford,  Conn. 

Buff  Rocks,  Golden  Buff.  Indian  Runner 
Ducks.  Fawn  and  White.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. Edgewood  Stock  and  Poultry  Farm. 

Colburn,  lnd. 

Utz  Poultry  Farm.  L.  50,  Estherville,  Iowa. 
Buff  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks.  Buff  Cochin  Ban- 
tams, Buff  Wyandottes.  White  Wyandottes. 


Rate  3c  per  Word,  Cash  with  Order 

This  rate  is  Net  and  not  subject  to  agency,  cash  or  any  discount  whatever 


Rhode  Inland  Rods,  Toulouse  Oee8c.  Great- 
est eg#  offer  ever  made;  mating  list  show 

record  free. 

18  Houdan  okrB)  I *<  h L $2  00 ; Pen  2, 
$1.25.  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Brown  Leg- 
horns 100,  $1.00.  Mary  L.  Ferris,  Nortli- 

fleld,  Minn. , ‘ 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  S.  C.  Buff  Orp- 
ingtons. Eggs,  $1.50  and  $2  per  15.  Cock- 
erels, $1.50  each  and  up.  Mahnlcen  Bros., 

Social  in,  Mo. 

My  Silver  Spangled  Hamburg*  have  won 
loading  prizes  at  America's  largest  shows. 
Eggs  treasonable*  Adolph  Stoll,  Llittlc  Val- 

ley.  N,  Y. . . . . 

Barred  Rock  and  Single-Comb,  Brown  Log- 
In  rn  eggs  from  line  stock.,  15,  $1;  100.  $5;  25 
years  breeder.  Ed.  B.  Murphy,  Box  9,  Car- 
mel, lnd. 

Buff  Rocks  and  Pekin  Ducks  bred  for 
laying.  Won  prizes  wherever  shown.  Write 
for  prices-  on  eggs.  C.  H.  Fornshell,  Somer- 

ville.  Ohio. , , 

Buff  Cochins.  Largo,  size,  heavy  feather- 
ed,  clear  Buff;  prize  winning  kind.  Stock 
and  eggs  for  sale.  Luther  Ulum,  Keswick, 

Iowa.  __ 

Prize-winning  Black  Langshans  and  S.  C. 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Large  size  laying  strains. 
Eggs,  $2  per  15.  John  Cole,  M.  D.,  Wllliams- 

field.  111. . _ 

Anconas.  Eggs,  from  prize  winning  S.  C. 
Mottled  Anconas;  best  laying  strain.  Price 
$2.00  setting.  Julius  E.  Stange,  Adrian.  Mich. 

Eggs  $2.00  per  3(L  Buff  Leghorns  and 
White  Rocks.  Fine  Collie  Puppies;  Duroc 
Hogs.  Z.  E.  Swonger,  Box  A.  DeOraff,  O. 

Twenty  varieties  of  poultry  on  free  range. 
Write  for  free  circular.  Eggs,  $6  per  100. 
Address,  Walter  Hogue,  Fairfield,  Neb. 

30  varieties  of  Geese.  Ducks  and  Chickens. 
Also  Shropshire  Sheep.  Stamp  for  catalog. 

Minkel  & Co..  Box  416,  Mapleton.  Minn. 

For  Sale — Fancy  Pigeons.  Price  list  free. 
Catalogue  with  cuts,  10  cents.  Jos.  Schroer, 

No,  1302  Benton  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fifteen  Varieties  Pheasants — Price  list  free. 
Illustrated  booklet  on  Pheasant  raising  10c. 

H.  W.  Myers.  Tacoma,  Wash. ___ 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks.  15 
eggs',  $1.00;  50,  $2.50.  Free  catalogue.  O. 
E.  Michael,  Route  6.  Dayton,  Ohio.  _ 

Bowel  trouble  in  chicks.  Send  stamp  for 
remedy.  Mrs.  D.  C Johnson,  Maxwell,  Iowa. 


FA EM  LANDS  FOR  SALE* 

For  Sale:  55  acre  nursery,  stocked  with 

over  300,000  fruit,  shade  and  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs.  Concrete  office  and  frost- 
proof storage,  tool  house  and  large  packing 
house.  Fine  nine-room  residence  with  all 
modern  improvements.  City  water  in  all 
buildings  and  all  property  inside  of  city 
limits';  half  mile  from  postoffice  and  one 
mile  from  depot.  Soil  the  Very  best  upland 
clay  loam.  $6,000.00  in  signed  orders.  Many 
of  the  orders  are  for  landscape  work  for  pri- 
vate and  public  grounds,  from  $50  to  $350. 
This  nursery  is  especially  stocked  for  modern 
landscape  work  with  the  very  best  native 
and  standard  shrubbery.  Sales  will  exceed 
$10,000  at  shipping  time.  Property  in- 
ventoried $22,500.00.  Will  make  heavy  sac- 
rifice to  quick  buyer.  Good  reasons  for  sell- 
ing. Address,  A.  H.  Lake,  Black  River 
Falls,  Wisconsin.  

If  you  want  a part  of  one  of  the  very 
choicest  tracts  of  fruit  land  on  earth,  where 
conditions  are  ideal  for  growing  fruits  and 
for  a home,  then  send  for  a copy  of  a beau- 
tiful booklet  describing  Morrisania  Ranch, 
Grand  Valley,  Colo.  This  is  not  cheap  land 
— it  sells  for  $300  per  acre,  including  per- 
petual water  right,  but  it  is  worth  the 
money.  It  may  be  that  some  member  of 
your  family  needs  the  benefit  of  Colorado’s 
climate  for  some  form  of  lung  trouble.  Get 
a tract  of  this  land  and  establish  your  home 
there  before  it  is  too  late.  The  ranch  con- 
tains 880  acres,  and  only  part  of  it  is  for 
sale,  for  we  will  develop  the  remainder  for 
our  own  use.  Shall  we  send  you  the  book- 
let which  describes  the  place?  Write  me  if 
interested.  James  M.  Irvine,  Editor  The 
Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. __ 

The  Fruit-Grower’s  Land  and  Colonization 
Department  calls  special  attention  to  display 
advertisement  on  next  to  last  page  of  this 
issue.  This  advertisement  describes  the  fine 
body  of  fruit  land  we  have  secured  for  bene- 
fit of  our  subscribers,  in  San  Juan  County, 
New  Mexico.  This  land  is  very  fine,  the  cM- 
mate  is  very  favorable,  and  fruits  of  the 
highest  quality  are  grown.  The  first  block 
of  the  land  is  offered  at  a very  low  price — 
$75  per  acre,  including  water  right — and  it 
is  selling  fast.  Perhaps  next  month  we  shall 
announce  an  increase.  If  you  want  high- 
class  fruit  land,  at  bottom  prices,  investigate 
this  proposition.  Read  the  ad  on  page  67, 
and  then  send  for  our  booklet.  The  Fruit- 
Grower’s  Land  and  Colonization  Dept.,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo 

For  Sale — Commercial  orchard  in  Willam- 
mette  Valley,  Oregon;  22  acres  in  fruit.  6 
acres  timber.  Orchard  will  be  in  full  bear- 
ing •'■his  year.  About  1.150  prune  trees,  50 
English  walnuts,  800  apples,  mostly  New- 
towns  and  Spitzenburg.  Good  buildings, 
prune  evaporator  and  canning  plant.  Also 
160-acre  farm  in  same  neighborhood;  70 
acres  in  cultivation,  balance  pasture  and 
timber;  45  acres  set  to  English  walnuts.  Ex- 
tra good  family  orchard,  good  fruit  land,  well 
watered ; part  of  farm  can  be  irrigated.  For 
particulars  address  Chas.  Pernot,  Corvallis, 
Ore. . 

215  acres  for  sale,  thirty  days.  The  best 
Elberta  and  Carmen  peach  farm  in  N.  Ga. 
of  its  size.  Thirty  thousand  trees  two  to  five 
years  old.  One  mile  from  county  seat,  eight 
room  dwelling,  three  tenant  houses,  large 
barn,  pack  house,  spring  water.  Price, 
eleven  thousand  dollars.  Four  thousand  dol- 
lars les's  than  actual  cash  value.  Terms, 
seven  thousand  cash.  Balance,  one.  two  and 
three  years.  Don’t  write.  Come  see.  Will 
pay  R.  R.  fare  if  misrepresented.  D.  W. 
Pluffar.  Summerville.  Ga. 

For  Sale — As  I am  leaving  Iowa,  I offer 
Hopedale  Fruit  Farm  of  40  acres  for  sale. 
There  are  250  peach  trees  of  the  leading  va- 
rieties that  were  planted  in  year  1904;  1,000 
Kieffer  pears,  7 years  old,  and  just  coming 
in  bearing,  and  some  500  pears  of  different 
varieties,  coming  five-year-old  trees;  have 
always  had  the  best  of  care,  and  the  farm 
will  stand  the  closest  investigation.  Price, 
$3,500.  which  only  holds  good  until  April  1. 
Wm.  Elliot,  Douds  Leando.  Iowa. . 

Timber  Land  Bargain:  1280  acres.  New- 

ton Co.,  Arkansas,  on  large  creek,  pick  of 
timber  land.  Will  cut  7.000  feet  to  acre, 
mostly  Oak  and  Hickory.  Two  double  cir- 
cular mills  ready  to  run;  60  h.  power  boilers 
and  engines,  with  houses  to  live  in  all  new; 
belongs  to  widow:  must  sell,  everything 

goes.  Finest  of  fruit  land  when  timber  is 
cut.  Price.  $17,000.  Good  terms'.  A.  R. 
Matbeson.  Cqffevville.  Kansas. 

For  Sale;  "sixty  acres  improved  irrigated 
land  on  Columbia  River  at  Kennewick;  fifty 
acres  with  water  right;  forty  acres  under 
cultivation.  Best  bargain  in  Yakima  Valley. 
Apnlv  J.  Rothwell.  Rt.  1.  Kennewick.  Wash. 

Muskogee.  Okla.  70  acres  for  sale  by 
owner  in  the  booming  city  of  Muskogee,  in 
5 or  10  acres  lots,  or  all  in  one:  suitable 


to  cut  up  Into  building  lots,  which  are 
Belling  at  $300  up.  Ground  for  buelneflB 
houses  sells  as  high  as  $100  per  front  Inch. 
Price,  $200  per  aero,  one-half  cash,  balance 
on  time.  For  particulars  address  First  Na- 

tlonal  Bank,  Dallas  City,  111, 

For  Sale — Best  fruit  land  In  Tennessee, 
250  acres  on  Cumberland  plateau  between 
Nashville  and  Knoxville,  well  watered  by 
fine  springs.  Some  poplar  and  oak  timber; 
six  miles  from  railway.  Entire  tract  under- 
laid by  fine  Beam  of  excellent  coal  which  ■ 
Will  bo  worth  a fortune  in  a few  yearn. 
Sixteen  dollars,  one-fourth  cash.  Tyler  Cal- 

houn,  Nashville,  Tonn, 

Fruit  Lands.  2,350  acres;  excellent  fruit 
lands  in  famous  Kootenai  River  Valley,  trib- 
utary to  and  within  Spokane  Fruit  district, 
for  sale.  An  excellent  proposition  for  colo- 
riizlng.  300  acres  same  sort  of  land  on 
shore  of  Flathead  Lake  In  Northwestern 
Montana.  Prices  and  terms  on  application,  j 

C,  B.  Roberts,  Kalispell,  Montana. | 

For  Sale— ‘-Forty  acres  of  unimproved  fruit 
land,  $360.  100  acres  fine  level  farm;  house, 

barn,  R.  D.,  well,  family  orchard,  free  from 
stone;  5-acre  peach  orchard;  80  acres  in 
cultivation,  '6%  miles  out;  $26  per  acre.  20- 
acre  unimproved  tracts  for  orchard  or  poul- 
try farms,  $5  per  acre,  cash;  balance  $10  per 
month.  No  Interest,  no  taxes.  Bern  Corr, 

Koshkonong,  Mo.  

For  Sale — An  ideal  stock  and  fruit  farm, 

In  Taney  County,  Mo.,  where  stock  winters 
on  the  range  at  minimum  cost.  The  noted 
home  of  the  apple  and  peach;  3%  miles  from 
Forsyth,  8 miles  from  railroad  at  Branson; 
529  acres,  60  acres  cultivated;  log  buildings, 
valuable  timber,  J.  E.  Burbank,  Malden, 

Mass. . . 

Grand  Water  Falls;  to  be  sold.  Also  Shen- 
andoah Valley  and  Blue  Ridge  homes.  Best 
in  the  state  for  fruit,  general  farming  or 
health  resorts.  Climate,  soil  and  Lithia 
Springs  second  to  none.  Homes  cheap;  town 
or  country.  Get  our  prices.  Sure  to  please. 
Shook  & Hensley,  Elkton,  Va. 

Texas  School  Lands'.  Over  1,000,000  acres 
for  sale  by  the  state.  You  can  buy  640  acres 
at  $2  an  acre;  pay  $32  cash  and  balance 
after  40  years;  fine  farming  and  fruit  land 
and  healthy  climate.  For  further  informa-  1 
tion  send  6 cents  postage.  Investors’  Pub. 

Co.,  Dept.  74.  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

To  close  an  estate — 65  aerse  of  Western  j 
North  Carolina  bearing  apple  orchard,  lav-  ; 
ishly  sprayed  and  cultivated,  $19,500;  40 

acres,  $12,000;  35  acres,  $10,500.  Delightful 
climate,  beautiful  scenery,  celebrated  Land 
of  the  Sky.  Bolling  Hall,  Box  247,  Waynes'- 

ville,  N.  C,  

For  Sale  or  Lease:  Best  fruit  farm  in  | 

Kansas.  160  acres,  Jefferson  County.  110 
acres  young  bearing  apple  trees,  peach,  cher- 
ry, grape,  pear;  balance  good  land,  8 miles  j 
Topeka;  2 miles  shipping  station,  half  mile 
s'chool.  N.  I.  Dalton,  1405  Topeka  avenue, 

Topeka,  Kansas.  ; 

20  acres  Yakima  Valley,  Wash,  irrigated 
land  near  first  prize  winning  orchard  and 
Vs  mile  to  railway,  $400  to  $1200  per  acre 
yearly  in  fruit.  Worth  $150  per  acre,  but 
must  Sacrifice  before  May  for  $2200.  B. 
Black.  115  Broadway.  R.  608,  New  York. 

Fruit  Farms  and  Land  for  Sale  in  the  New 
California  Fruit  Belt  of  Western  Arkansas. 
Peaches  and  berries  net  $100  on  ten  dollar 
land.  Send  for  booklet  describing  country, 
and  list  of  farms.  G.  E.  Johnson,  Grannis, 

Polk  County,  Ark. 

A Fortune  in  Apples.  Our  Colorado  or- 
chards produced  last  year  over  one-half  the 
price  we  are  asking  for  them.  Price  low. 
Terms  easy.  Write  today  for  full  particu- 
lars. Isaac  Conner,  331  Board  of  Trade 

Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Alvin,  Texas,  the  commercial  center  of  the  . 
successful  orange,  fig,  strawberry  and  truck 
district  of  the  Texas  gulf  coast;  soil  rich, 
climate  delightful  and  location  unexcelled. 
Correspondence  solicited.  E.  C.  & J.  F. 

Webster.  

Virginia.  You  can  buy  an  apple  orchard 
and  make  a fortune  easy  in  the  Famous 
Shenandoah  Valley.  400  bearing  trees,  $1500; 
5200  trees,  $25,000.  Some  rare  bargains. 
Ask  questions.  Magie  Bros.,  ^Yaynesboro,  Va. 

For  Sale — Large  hydraulic  cider  press, 
practically  new;  sacrifice  price.  Also  choice 
picked  lime  for  fruit  spraying,  75c  per  bar- 
rel; car  load  lots  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 

J.  Catherman,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

For  Sale — A northwestern  nursery  to  a re- 
sponsible  man.  Terms  will  be  made  to  suit. 
It  has  always  made  good  money.  Reasons 
for  selling — have  other  business.  Nursery- 

man,  care  Fruit-Grower.  

For  Sale — 63*4  acres,  near  Rogers,  Ark.; 
24  acres  apple  orchard;  a fine  farm  and 
home;  six-room  house;  good  outbuildings; 
fruit  evaporator.  A bargain.  Address  R., 

Box  346,  Mesa,  Ariz. 

Your  Opportunity  to  secure  cheap  irrigated 
fruit,  dairy  and  alfalfa  lands  on  Government 
Project.  Rich  soil,  best  water-right.  Write 
for  information.  Gilbert  E,  Brin  ton  Realty 

Co.,  Heyburn,  Idaho.  

Farm  lands  in  North  Dakota.  Good  soil; 
good  climate;  good  crops;  cheap  fuel;  good 
water;  lands  that  will  pay  for  themselves. 

J.  C.  Hallum,  900-15  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Money  Maker — 35  acre  fruit  farm;  4,000 
fruit  trees,  mostly  in  small  fruits;  in  town;  2 
railroads;  8 room  hous'e;  location  ideal.  For 
particulars,  Alva  Cathcart,  Bristol,  Indiana. 

Free  booklets,  map  and  price  lists  of  fa- 
mous Western  Colorado  fruit  lands  and  or- 
chards sent  on  application.  A proven  fruit 
section.  Welch  & Merrill,  Delta,  Colorado. 

Lands — If  you  want  a farm  or  orchard  in 
Benton  County,  Arkansas,  the  banner  fruit 
county  of  the  world,  see  or  write  us.  Hi- 

wassee  Realty  Co..  Hiwassee.  Ark. 

Bargain  for  30  Days.  9 acre  fruit  farm, 
450  trees,  cottage,  etc.,  opposite  Hood  River, 

*4  mile  from  P.  O.,  school  and  station.  Terms. 

M.  Hamilton.  Underwood,  Wash. 

‘ If  interested  in  Wisconsin  virgin  timber 
lake  front  lands,  with  valuable  farm  and 
dairy  prospects,  write  owner,  426  Cas'well 

Bldg.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

For  Sale — 200  acres,  fine  farm,  splendid 
water,  six  room  house,  barn  and  outbuild- 
ings. E.  A.  Raworth,  Route  5,  Brownsville, 

Tennessee. 

220  Acres  E Mobile,  buildings,  1 5 00 
Satsuma  oranges,  figs  and  pecans.  1*4  miles 
steamboat  landing.  J.  S.  Gaylord,  Barn- 

well,  Ala.  ! 

Fortunes  in  fruit  in  British  Columbia.  We 
have  interesting  information  for  Americans. 
Seymour  Fruitlands,  Box  178,  Vancouver, 

B.  C. 

For  Sale — One  of  the  nicest  and  best  im- 
proved farms  in  Southern  Kansas.  Write  the 
owner,  James  Hanna,  Arkansas  City,  Kan. 

For  Sale — 4*0  acres  alfalfa,  under  two 
ditches;  excellent  fruit  land,  $100  acre.  M. 

W.  Thompson,  Espanola.  Npw  Mexico. 

For  Sale — Good  farm  in  Iowa,  near  Rus- 
sell, southwestern  part  of  state;  124  acres. 

Address  F.  P.  Crystal,  Blair,  Kan. 

Twenty  acre  fruit  farm  at  Blair.  Kansas. 
Apples,  peaches,  pears,  small  fruits.  F.  P 
Crystal,  Blair,  Kansas. 


Automobile  Bargains 

For  Hale — Automobile;  five  paWJenger  Lo- 
comobile touring  car,  fully  equipped,  In  first 
cla«8  condition.  Cotit  $3,300.00  new — $1700.00 
gets  It.  Address  R.  F.  Alexander,  care  The 
Fruit-Grower,  Box  1277,  Hi.  Joseph,  Mo. 

If  you  want  the  very  best  automobile  that 
money  will  buy,  write  us  arid  state  about 
what  size  car  you  want,  the  purpose  for 
which  you  intend  to  use  It,  and  about  the 
amount  you  desire  to  pay.  W<-  can  give  you 
big  value  for  your  money.  Come  and  look 
over  our  line.  We  pay  fare  both  ways  If 
you  buy  from  us.  Address  American  Auto- 
mobile Co.,  1215  to  1 225  Frederick  Avenue, 
St  Joseph,  Mo. 

Nl  KS  JOKY  STOCK,  I ILK  It  V 1*1,  A NT  S,  IK 


One  thousand  dollars  per  acre  can  bo 
made  from  our  berries.  McDonald  black- 
berry, absolutely  free  from  rust,  earlier  than 
Harvest,  twice  as  productive.  Also  Dallas, 
very  prolific,  almost  seedless;  the  largest, 
the  best  flavored  berry  you  ever  saw.  Rob- 
inson, fine  everywhere.  Chestnut  dewberry, 
intensely  black,  dainty,  prolific.  The  queen 
of  dewberries,  Austin,  robust,  large.  We 
mail  these  plants  for  10c  each.  $1  per  dozen. 
Express,  $4  per  100.  You  ought  to  try  a few 
of  each.  They’ll  surprise  and  delight  you. 

Fitzgerald  Nursery,  Stephenvllle,  Tex. „ 

Howard’s  New  .Star  Petunia — The  loveliest 
single  petunia  In  the  world,  producing  a sil- 
very white  s*tar  fading  Into  a background 
of  rich  crimson  maroon.  Easily  grown. 
Blooms  profusely.  Of  surpassing  beauty. 
Valuable  bedder  and  seller.  Ten  cents  per 
packet.  Address  the  originators.  A.  B. 

Howard  & Sun,  Belchertown,  Mass. 

Something  New — The  strawberry-raspber- 
ry. I have  an  excellent  lot  of  these  plants  for 
the  market  and  having  fruited  this  berry  for 
the  past  four  seasons,  recommend  the  plant- 
ing of  them.  Also  a nice  lot  of  the  Cumber- 
land raspberry  plants  and  a complete  line  of 
nursery  stock.  Write  for  prices.  Address 
Louis  H.  Frese,  Prop.,  Forest  Oak  Nurseries. 

Quincy,  111.  - 

Cumberland  Raspberry  plants  up  to  100,000 
from  a young  plantation;  entirely  free  from 
anthrocnose  and  other  diseases.  The  best  of 
all  Blackcaps.  Order  early.  Owing  to  gen- 
eral shortage  of  plants  these  will  soon  be 
taken.  Sommer  Bros.,  2315  S.  22nd,  St. 

Joseph,  Mo. 

Plum  Farmer  Black  Raspberry — It  excels 
Kansas  or  Cumberland  in  every  respect. 
Fully  described  in  my  articles  in  March  and 
October  Fruit-Grower.  I have  a fine  stock 
of  plants  and  guarantee  satisfaction.  Write 
for  prices.  Charles  E.  Chapman,  North  Ston- 

ington.  Conn. 

Palmetto  Asparagus— One,  two  and  three- 
year-old  roots,  grown  by  experienced  and 
successful  asparagus  growers,  who  know  the 
market  demands  and  profits  of  the  crop. 
Instructive  circular  with  prices,  tells  all. 
Write  today.  R.  W.  Weaver  Co.,  Rt.  9, 

Wichita,  Kan. _ 

Cumberland  Raspberry  plants  up  to  100,000. 
from  a young  plantation;  entirely  free  from 
anthracnose  and  other  diseases.  The  best  of 
all  Blackcaps.  Order  early.  Owing  to  gen- 
eral shortage  of  plants  these  will  soon  be 
taken.  Sommer  Bros.,  2315  S.  22nd,  St.  J o- 

seph.  Mo.  

Strawberry  plants,  gooseberries,  currants, 
raspberries,  asparagus,  rhubarb,  trees  and  all 
leading  varieties  of  grape  plants  at  whole- 
sale to  the  grower.  Strawberry  plants  from 
$2.00  per  thousand  up.  Write  for  price  list. 

Schoell  Bros.  Nurseries,  Nauvoo,  111. 

Special  Prices,  Surplus  Stock — Bartlett 
pear,  Spitz,  Yellow  Newtown  apple,  whole- 
root,  first-class  trees.  Strawberry  Plants— 
$3.50  per  1,000.  Senator  Dunlap.  Warfield, 
Magoon,  Brandywine,  Sample.  The  Outlook 

Nursery,  Outlook.  Wash. 

Strawberry  plants'.  The  best  old  and  new 
varieties.  The  originator  of  the  famous  St. 
Louis  berry,  the  best  and  largest  early  berry 
grown.  Grand  berry.  Evening  Star.  Fine 
price  list  in  colors  free.  J.  A.  Bauer,  Box 

50,  Judsonia,  Ark.  __ 

Strawberry  plants.  Our  plants  are  famous. 
They  are  the  kind  to  plant.  We  try  to  grow 
the  best  plants'  and  think  we  succeed.  Our 
most  beautiful  price  list  in  colors  is  free  to 
one  and  all.  J.  A.  Bauer,  Box  50,  Juds-onia, 

Ark.  

Grand  collection  of  dahlias.  12  splendid 
sorts,  covering  a range  of  color  from  white 
to  rich  red.  This  collection  will  make  you 
an  enthusiast.  $1.00  prepaid.  Jantzen^  & 
Hoebel,  growers,  Hicksville,  Long  Island.  N.Y. 

Big  Profit  growing-  Catalpa  trees'  for  posts, 
etc.  Catalpas  are  rapid  growers.  Have  big 
demand.  No  help  required.  Write  for  our 
descriptive  circular.  It’s  free.  Northern 
Illinois  Nurseries.  Box  8.  St.  Charles.  111. 


The  Michigan  Nursery  Company,  Monroe, 
Michigan,  offers  an  exceptionally  handsome 
lot  of  Duchess  Dwarf  Pear  and  Champion 
Quince  at  low  prices;  also  a full  line  of  other 

fruit  trees,  roses  and  evergreens. 

One  hundred  thousand  Haverland  and  Sen- 
ator Dunlap  strawberry  plants  for  sale;  25 
other  fine  varieties,  all  at  wholesale  prices. 
Beautifully  illustrated  catalogue  free.  Ad- 
dress S.  A.  Virdin.  Hartly,  Del. 

Watermelon  Seed:  Pure  Halbert  Honeys, 

ounce  10c;  pound,  80c.  Halbert  paper-shell 
pecans  prepared  to  sprout,  2c  each.  All  pre- 
paid. H.  A.  Halbert.  Originator,  Coleman, 

Texas. 

Choice,  hardy  nursery  stock,  forest  tree 
seedlings.  Descriptive  circular  of  best  va- 
rieties for  posts,  telephone  poles,  etc.  Union 
Nurseries.  J.  B.  Weaver  & Sons,  Union  Ore. 

For  catalogue  of  grape  vines,  write  postal 
to  Ed  Kemper  & Co..  Hermann,  Mo.  You 
will  never  regret  it,  even  if  you  only  want  a 
few.  We  send  in  perfect  packages  by  mall. 

Strawberry  plants.  The  best  grown;  3 0 
years  of  business  back  of  our  stock.  Beau- 
tiful price  list  in  colors  free.  Send  for  one. 

J.  A.  Bauer.  Box  50.  Judsonia,  Ark. , 

We  have  a surplus  of  large  Montmorency 
No  1.  and  need  American  plum,  strawberry 
plants,  catalpa  seedlings,  peaches  and  pears. 

Perry  Nurseries.  Perry.  Iowa. 

Fruit  and  shade  trees,  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs,  roses,  vines,  peonies,  gladiolas,  can- 
nas,  tube  roses,  dahlias.  Catalog  free.  L.  F. 

Dinteimann,  Belleville,  111. 

Two  million  plants.  Strawberry,  raspberry 
and  blackberry.  We  can  save  you  money. 
Send  for  catalogue.  J.  F.  Cathcart  & Sons, 

Bristol.  Indiana. 

Rare  house  plants.  Agapanthus;  the  beau- 
tiful blue  African  Lily,  35c  each,  delivered. 
Wild  Plant  Improvement  Gardens,  Santa 

Ana,  California. _ 

250  Strawberry  plants,  $1.00.  Choice  from 
twelve  varieties.  Wholesale  prices  on  nur- 
sery stock.  List  free.  John  F.  Dayton, 

Waukon.  Iowa. . 

Strawberries  from  August  to  November, 
from  “Pan-American”  and  “Autumn”  plants, 
for  sale  by  Samuel  Cooper,  Delevan,  N.  Y. 


;ulars  free. — — 

ibraltar:  The  new  hardy  Canadian 

ckcap  raspberry.  12  plants  postpaid.  $1. 
d for  circular.  N.  E.  Mallory,  Blenheim, 

Canada. 

Hid  red  raspberry  plants  for  sale;  hard- 

i +.  nrrvriiu'tn'f> • 9 5 o ner  dozen. 


hlias — Choice,  30,  $1;  10  pkts.  flower  or 
getable  seeds,  10c;  6 hardy  phlox.  25c. 
meco.  Westport.  N.  H. 


00 — -Strawberry  Plants — $2.00.  Be  s t 

gorwn  Senator  Dunlap,  Warfield, 
Tennessee,  Prolific,  Enhance — all 
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CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT— CONTINUED 

Rate  3c  per  Word,  Cash  with  Order 

This  Kate  is  Net  and  Not  Subject  to  Agency,  Cash  or  Any  Discount  Whatever 


best  and  surest  growers  and  croppers  at  $2 
per  thousand.  S.  Running,  North  Menom- 
onie,  Wis. 

Bulbs!  Cannas.  L5c  each ; two,  25c.  Red 
and  yellow  Dahlias,  25c  each.  Oak  Hill 

Nursery,  Washburn,  Tenn. 

Fruit  Trees* — If  you  want  first-class  trees, 
send  for  price  list  to  The  Oak  Grove  Nursery, 

Pella.  Iowa. 

Kansas  Raspberry  plants;  Kenoyer  Black- 
berry; other  things.  H.  W.  Jenkins,  Boon- 

ville.  Mo. — ===^=========: 

INVESTMENTS. 

Farm'  mortgages  net  5 to  S per  cent  and 
represent  the  safest  investments  today.  Not 
affected  by  trusts  or  panics.  Much  better 
than  savings  banks.  Obtainable  from  $200 
upward.  Get  posted.  Write  for  free  sample 
copy.  Address  “Bonds  and  Mortgages."  1142 
Monadnock  Blk.,  Chicago.  It  tells  all  about 

them, 

HELP  WANTED. 

Wanted — Single  man.  capable,  sober  and 
industrious,  who  understands  care  of  veg- 
etable garden,  lawn,  shrubbery,  and  can  milk 
a cow;  to  take  care  of  five  acres  suburban 
place  in  city  of  St.  Joseph.  Good  references 
required.  Will  pay  $30.00  per  month  with 
board  and  room  for  right  man.  State  in 
first  letter,  experience,  age,  etc.  Address  R. 
F.  Alexander,  care  The  Fruit-Grower,  Box 
1 277  St.  Joseph,  Missouri • 

Salesmen  Wanted — We  pay  cash  each 
week,  pay  expenses  while  canvassing,  give 
exclusive  territory  and  furnish  a complete 
canvassing  outfit  free.  Experience  in  our 
line  not  necessary.  Write  today  for  particu- 
lars. Planters,  write  for  special  prices. 
The  Griesa  Nurseries,  T.  E.  Griesa,  Prop., 

Lawrence,  Kan. 

Wanted — Men  to  learn  barber  trade;  $7  5 
monthly  paid  graduates.  Few  weeks  quali- 
fies. Wonderful  demand  for  our  barbers. 
Tools  given.  Board  provided.  Write  nearest 
branch.  Moler  System  of  Colleges.  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha.  Denver,  New 
Orleans,  Memphis,  Atlanta,  Cincinnati, 

Cleveland  or  Dallas, ____ 

Wanted — Buyers  and  agents  to  sell  our 
cement  block  and  fence-post  machinery. 
Send  for  circulars  and  prices.  Address  W.  L. 
Keller  Cement  Block  Machine  Co.,  Kearney, 

Neb.  

Wanted — Local  salesmen  in  every  commu- 
nity to  sell  our  high-grade  nursery  stock. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Outfit  free.  Cash 
weekly.  National  Nurseries.  Lawrence.  Kan. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

Orchardist:  One  that  is  thorough  in  care 

of  fruit  trees  and  picking  and  packing  fruit 
for  market,  wishes  position  with  large  firm. 
Small  growers  need  not  apply.  D-7.  care 
Fruit-Grower.  


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES. 

Cash  for  property,  any  kind,  anywhere.  If 
you  want  to  buy  or  sell,  address  N.  W.  Busi- 
ness Agency.  Minneapolis.  Minn 

LIVE  STOCK,  FET  STOCK,  ETC. 

Bloodhounds.  Foxhounds,  Norweigian 
Bearhounds,  Irish  Wolfhounds.  Deerhounds. 
Illustrated  Catalog  4-cent  stamps.  Rock- 

wood  Kennels.  Lexington.  Ky. 

St.  Bernard  Puppies:  St.  Bernard  Puppies 

from  pedigreed  stock,  finely  marked.  Old 
enough  for  shipping  March  1st.  Write  Stange 

Bros,’  Kennel.  Adrian.  Mich. 

Milch  goats  produce  rich  milk  very  profit- 
ably. For  information  write  G.  H.  Wicker- 
sham,  1240  St.  Francis  Ave.,  Wichita.  Kan. 


SEEDS 

1910  Seed  Catalogue — Our  new  spring  cat- 
alogue is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed  free 
of  charge  to  anyone  who  is  interested  in 
good  seeds.  Write  for  it.  The  Barteldes 
Seed  Co..  Lawrence.  Kan. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES. 

We  sell  everything  used  in  Amateur  Pho- 
tography. Kodaks.  Cameras  and  all  kinds 
of  supplies.  This  business  established  twen- 
ty-four years  ago.  Fresh  goods,  low  prices 
and  quick  service.  Catalogue  free.  Photo 
Supply  Company,  Fort  Scott.  Kan. 

Photography 

Satisfaction  and  Saving  are  secured  by 
using  Bingo  Gaslight  Paper  and  Post  Cards 
and  Bingham  Developers.  Write  for  book- 
let D.  Bingham  Company.  Binghampton, 
N.  V.  (The  Photo  Citw  > 


FOR  SALE— MISCELLANEOUS. 

For  Sale — Two  hundred-gallon  orchard 
sprayer,  mounted  on  two-horse  truck;  double 
acting  hand  pump,  good  as.new.  Leaton  Ir- 

win,  Quincy.  111. 

For  Sale.  N ew,  unused,  Deming  Gasoline 
Engine  Spraying  Outfit.  Complete,  $160.00, 


in  Atchison  Co.,  Kan.  J.  S.  Gaylord,  Barn- 

well,  Ala. 

Sprayers. 

Dust  Sprayers:  It  is  no  trick  at  all  to 

grow  clean  fruit  if  a Dust  Sprayer  is  used. 
It  makes  the  work  easy  and  successful,  be- 
cause the  grower  understands  what  he  is 
doing,  and  he  cannot  make  a mistake  while 
lie  is  doing  it.  The  right  way  of  doing  it 
has  all  been  worked  out  and  simplified  by 
practical  growers  who  show  results  from 
their  methods.  We  manufacture  a full  line 
of  hand  and  power  sprayers  for  applying  the 
remedies  in  dry  form,  that  are  the  recogniz- 
ed standards  in  that  line.  If  you  will  write 
the  Dust  Sprayer  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
they  will  send  you  corroborative  evidence  of 
the  above  facts  from  the  growers  who  use 
and  indorse  the  system. 

Fur  Sale:  Having  sold  my  fruit  farm,  I 

now  offer  my  Ideal  Dust  Sprayer,  run  by  a 
two  and  a half  horse  power  gasoline  engine. 
For  price  and  particulars,  address  Wm. 
Booth.  Winchester.  Kan. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Familiar  with  chemicals,  have  discovered 
cheap,  easy  exterminator  for  chicken  house 
vermin  and  bedbugs.  Mix  two  chemicals, 
close  door.  Perfect  fumigator  after  conta- 
gious diseases.  Prescription  and  directions, 
25c.  Get  a setting  of  eggs  from  my  select 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Mountain  climate, 
snow  and  ice  have  given  them  an  iron  con- 
stitution; $1.50  per  setting.  Prescription  free 
with  setting.  J.  M.  Poultry  Yards,  7 77  So. 
St..  Reno.  Nevada. 

Important  information  that  every  fruit- 
grower should  know.  The  art  of  reducing 
in  size  the  stones  or  the  seeds  of  fruit  or 
making  them  disappear  entirely  while  the 
pulp  is  increased  in  size  and  flavor.  The 
work  has  been  thoroughly  tested  with  sat- 
isfactory results.  Complete  instructions.  50 
cents,  money  order.  Address  F.  C.  Martin, 
Redding  Cat..  Box  74. 

Do  you  use  our  Smokeless  Wicks?  If 
not,  why  not.  10c  each.  Eggs:  White 

Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns,  Bantams,  Light  Brahms 
Japanese  Silkies,  Black  Tall  Japs,  Roc* 
Comb  Blacks  and  Black  Cochins.  Free, 
booklet,  “Fifteen  Years  with  Poultry."  Con- 
niscliffe  Poultry  Farm,  Route  2,  Tenafly, 
X.  J. 

Farmers:  Send  25c  for  formula  to  keep 

crows,  squirrels  and  animals  from  eating 
corn  when  planted.  Also  increases  yield  of 
corn.  No  poison  used.  Can  be  planted  with 
hand  or  drill.  Winfield  Hopson,  Washburn, 
Tenn. 


Points  to  Consider 

in  choosing  a new  location  in  an  irrigated 

fruit  section: 

An  Unfailing  Water  Supply1 — San  Juan  Coun- 
ty has  more  water  than  land. 

Absence  of  Killing  Frosts — San  Juan  County 
has  a record  of  22  crops  in  23  years. 

Best  Lands  at  Cheap  Prices  — Lands  are 
cheap  in  San  Juan  County  NOW,  but  will 
advance  very  rapidly,  as'  this  section  is 
making  rapid  development. 

Government  Lands  Under  New  Ditches. 

Good  Markets  and  Railroad  Facilities — In 
addition  to  the  D.  & R.  G.  Railroad,  the 
A.  & C.  (Southern  Pacific),  will  build 
through  here  this  year. 

Aztec,  New  Mexico  has  American  population, 
good  churches,  good  schools,  no  saloons, 
and  is  county  seat  of  best  county  in  New 
Mexico. 

McClure  & jackson,  aztec,  n.  m. 


BLOOMFIELD  ORCHARD  COMPANY 

will  sell  you  Bearing  Orchards  on  small 
monthly  payments'  on  The  Bloomfield  Mesa, 
San  Juan  County.  New  Mexico,  the  county 
that  has  flip  Water,  and  <lie  Apple  Record. 

San  Juan  County  wins  prizes  wherever  her 
apples  are  exhibited.  At  Denver  National 
Apple  Show  received  First  Prize  for  largest 
and  best  exhibit  for  any  display  outside  of 
Colorado. 

BLOOMFIELD  ORCHARD  CO.. 

Inc.  $150,000  AZTEC,  NEW  MEXICO 


Rogue  River  Valley  ES5. 

Am  offering  2,000  acres  in  small  tracts  for 
front  $200  to  $1000  each  on  easy  terms. 
Forty  acres  set  to  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
grapes  and  English  walnuts'.  Several  sets  of 
buildings.  Have  best  of  transportation  facil- 
ities; eight  Southern  Pacific  passenger  trains 
daily.  Wolf  Creek  Station  in  middle  of  tract. 

H.  I..  CHAPIN  REALTY  CO., 

203  Corbett  Blilg.  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


Buy  An  Automobile  NOW 

We  have  the  most  complete  line  in  the  West,  and  are  now  located  in 
our  new  fire-proof  garage  and  salesroom.  We  ma-ke  a specialty  of  cars 
for  farm  use.  Write  us,  stating  amount  you  wish  to  pay  and  purpose  for 
which  you  desire  to  use  a car.  We  can  furnish  models  ranging  in  price 
from  $500  to  $3,000.  We  are  agents  in  this  section  for  the 


$500, 

$1,000 

$1,250 


Lexington 


$1,650 

and 

$2,500 


Write  us  at  once  for  catalogue  and  complete  information.  If  you  live 
within  200  miles  of  this  city  it  will  pay  you  to  come  and  inspect  our  line. 
We  will  rebate  your  railroad  fare  if  you  buy  from  us.  Let  us  prove  to  you 
that  we  have  the  best  cars  made  for  the  money.  We  refer  you  to  the  pub- 
lishers of  this  paper  as  to  our  standing.  Address 

American  Auto.  Co.,  1315-1325  Frederick  Ave.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Hauling  Brush  From  Orchard. 

Take  a team,  a double-tree  and  two 
chains,  each  about  twelve  feet  long, 
with  a large  hook  on  one  end  that  will 
hook  over  the  chain  easily.  Fasten 
both  chains  to  the  middle  clevis  of  the 
double-tree,  leaving  the  hook  ends  to 
drag  free.  Spread  the  hook  ends 
about  twelve  feet  apart,  pile  several 
armfuls  of  brush  on  each  chain  near 
the  hook  end,  loop  the  chain  around 
the  brush,  and  hook  around  the  chain. 
Drive  forward  a few  paces,  and  the 
two  piles  of  brush  will  come  together, 
making,  with  the  chains,  a good  foun- 
dation for  a load.  Now  pile  brush 
on  the  two  piles  and  on  the  chains 
forward  until  you  get  all  the  team 
can  draw.  Drive  to  the  unloading 
place,  unhook  the  chains  and  drive 
away,  leaving  the  brush  in  a neat  pile. 

For  quickness,  ease  and  conveni- 
ence, this  is  the  best  method  of  get- 
ting brush  from  an  orchard  I have 
ever  tried.  One  other  advantage  is 
that  on  hill  land  there  are  no  wagon 
or  sled  tracks  to  form  gullies. 

Illinois.  J C.  B.  HEATON. 

There  is  generally  a great  accumu- 
lation of  manure  in  the  barn  and  lot 
during  the  winter.  It  is  the  very  best 
i-Anlizer  that  can  be  applied  to  the 
orchard,  and  unless  you  have  an  ex- 
ceptionally well  cared  for  orchard, 
year  trees  will  be  greatly  benefited 
-■  f having  the  manure  spread  among 
them.  A manure  spreader  saves  la- 
bor and  time  in  distributing  it  over 
the  ground.,  and  does  not  throw  it  .out 
in  lumps  or  heap  it  against  the  trees. 


In  setting  out  an  orchard  it  is  as 
necessary  to  prune  the  roots  of  the 
tree  as  to  prune  the  top.  Shorten  the 
long  roots  to  within  four  or  eight 
inches  of  the  trunk,  depending  on 
their  size.  Cut  off  the  broken  or 
bruised  roots,  but  do  not  mutilate  or 
allow  the  small  rootlets  to  dry  out. 
Keep  the  roots  always  moist  until 
the  tree  is  finally  planted. 


Plant  2S22  Raspberries 

this  spring.  Most  profitable  varieties.  Fruit 
sells  for  big  money. 

J.  C.  BOYD  Guy’s  Mills,  Pa. 


60  ACRES  4Zes 

50  in  cultivation,  28  acres  meadow.  6 in 
orchard,  3 room  house,  barn  and  all  kinds 
out-buildings,  on  R.  F.  D.  This  is  a cracker 
jack.  Come  at  once  or  you  will  lose  some- 
thing. Price  $1,250.  Will  give  good  terms. 
Write  for  free  list. 

JAMES  B.  WEBB  COMPANY 
WEST  PLAINS,  Howell  County,  MISSOURI 


Ditto’s  ISLAND  Reds 

SINGLE  AND  ROSE  COMB 

Winners  at  New  York,  Indianapolis.  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville.  Eggs  from  the  BEST 
liiLe-bred  stock.  $2.00  and  up.  Let  me  book 
your  orders*  now.  Circular  free. 

D.  L.  DITTO,-1’  ■aSKYSv 

HOMES 

WEST 

If  you  care  to  learn  something  about 
the  possibilities  of  securing  western  farm 
land  which  can  be  worked  under  irriga- 
tion it  will  pay  you  to  correspond  with 

THE  IRRIGATION  AGE,  112  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago,  the  only  publication  of  its 
class  in  the  world. 

“THE  IRRIGATION  AGE” 

is  a finely  illustrated  magazine  of  52 
pages  and  will  tell  you  all  about  how  to 
secure  homes  in  the  West  and  the  differ- 
ent systems  of  irrigation.  What  may  be 
produced  on  on  acre  of  ground  v/ith  irri- 
gation as  compared  with  ordinary  farm- 
ing, and  will  also  give  you  information 
about  the  cost  of  this  land  and  what 
would  be  required  in  the  way  of  money 
to  secure  a farm  and  become  established 
as  an  irrigation  farmer. 

“THE  PRIMER  OF  IRRIGATION” 

is  a 260  page  book,  finely  illustrated, 
cloth  bound,  which  treats  of  irrigation 
“from  the  ground  up.”  Price,  postpaid. 
$2.00.  THE  PRIMER  OF  IRRIGATION 
and  THE  IRRIGATION  AGE  (one  year), 
for  $2.50.  The  price  of  THE  IRRIGA- 
TION AGE  alone  for  one  year  is  $1.00'. 

Address  D.  H.  Anderson,  Editor,  THE 
IRRIGATION  AGE.  112  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


If  you  have  anything  to  sell  of  any  kind, 
advertise  it  in  the  Classified  columns  of  The 
Fruit-Grower;  3c  per  word,  cash  with  order. 


SUBSCRIPTION 
!±_J  RATES  of  THE 
FRUIT  - GROWER 


We  quote  below  the  regular  subscription  rates  of  The 
Fruit-Grower.  We  call  particular  attention  to  the  advan- 
tage of  remitting  at  once  for  three  or  more  years  subscrip- 
tion. This  places  The  Fruit-Grower  in  your  hands  at  a 
nominal  price,  the  ten-year  rate  being  only  50c  per  year,  and 
this  avoids  the  annoyance  of  renewing  from  year  to  year. 

One  Year  $1.00  Five  Years  $3.00 

Three  Years  $2.00  Ten  Years  $5.00 

The  special  rates  for  three,  five  and  ten  years  apply 
only  to  paid-in-advance  subscriptions. 

To  regular  subscribers  who  will  pay  in  advance  and 
send  in  the  name  of  One  or  More  New  Subscribers,  we  will 
make  a rate  of  Fifty  Cents  a year  for  two  or  more  subscrip- 
tions, or  in  other  words,  we  will  allow  you  a commission  of 
50  per  cent  on  both  your  own  and  the  new  subscription, 
for  adding  new  names  to  our  list. 

We  prefer  remittances  in  this  manner,  as  we  employ  no- 
traveling  solicitors  in  our  subscription  department,  and  to  a 
large  extent  depend  upon  subscribers  to  increase  our  list. 

All  of  your  friends  and  neighbors  should  read  The 
Fruit-Grower.  An  increased  circulation  will  help  us  in  giv- 
ing you  a better  paper,  and  will  materially  advance  the 
cause  of  horticulture.  Send  in  your  renewal  and  at  least  one 
new  subscriber  and  take  advantage  of  this  offer. 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER.  St.  Joseph,  Mo.: 

I inclose  remittance  of  $ for  which  send  The 


Fruit-Grower year to  the  following: 

Name  of  Sender 

Town State. 
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Bloomfield  Orchard  Co 7 4 

Box  No.  346 — -D.  B.  Dodson  . . 73 

Braden,  N.  S 71 

Brinton.  Gilbert  E.  Realty  Co..  73 

Burbank,  J.  E 

Calhoun,  Tyler  

Campbell,  C.  H 

Cathcart.  A.  Y 

Catherman,  J 

Chapin,  H.  L.  Realty  Co. 

Conner,  Isaac  

Corr,  Bern  

Crystal,  F.  P 

Crystal,  F.  P 

Dalton,  N.  I 

Elliott,  Wrn 

Ft.  Stockton  Irrigated  Land  Co.  71 

426  Caswell  Bldg 73 

First  National  Bank  73 

Florida  Land  Co.  71 

Fruit-Grower  32 

Fruit-Grower  36 

Gaylord,  J.  S 74 

Geddes  & Co 71 

Grand  View  Mesa  Land  & O.  Co.  71 

Hall.  Bolling  73 

Hallum,  J.  C 

Hamilton,  M 

Hanna,  Jas 

Hanson,  J.  D.  S.  ... 

Hiwassee  Realty  Co. 

Huffar,  D.  W- 
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Johnson,  M.  M 

Knudaon  Mfg.  Co 

Lee,  Geo.  H.  Co 

Lee,  Geo.  H.  Co 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.  . 

Insecticides 

Jas.  A.  Blanchard  Co.  . . . 

Bowker  Insecticide  Co 14 

Cooper,  Wm.  & Nephew  49 

Cooper,  Wm.  & Nephews  59 

DeVoe  & Reynolds  37 

Fride,  Lewis  F 66 

Good,  Jas 66 

Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Co..  60 

Merrlmac  Chemical  Co 9 

Pratt,  B.  G.  Co 59 

Pratt,  B.  G.  65 

Rex,  The.  Co 27 

Sherwin  Williams  Co 69 

Thomsen  Chemical  Co 69 


Ladders 

Bacon  & Co • 

Manure  Spreaders 

Chase  Mfg.  Co 

Galloway.  Wm.  Co.  ... 


60 


Altwein,  L.  E 

Atwood,  G.  M.  ..... 

Axford,  W 

Backus,  Frank  

Ball'd,  L.  & Co 

Beatty,  Lewis  C.  ... 

Bergey,  J.  A 

Berry's  Poultry  Farm 
Berry’s  Poultry  Farm 


Berry's  Poultry  Farm  72 

Ullcm,  Sam  S 72 

Blum  Hatchery  72 


Boland,  Jas. 
Bostwlck,  J.  C. 
Bradley,  Mrs.  Geo, 
Briscoe,  Frank  ... 
Brockway,  E.  G. 

Bullene,  W.  I 

Burrows',  H.  N.  . 
Buxard,  A.  L.  ... 

Carr,  Dell  

Chandler,  E.  S.  . 

Chase,  F.  H 

Coe,  R.  A 

Cole.  John 


L. 


73 
73 
73 
71 
73 

_ 73 

investor  Publishing  Co 73 

Jantha  Plantation  45 

Johnson,  G.  E 73 

LaBrie,  J D 43 

Lake,  A.  H 73 

Luse  Land  & Dev.  Co 37 

Luse  Land  & Dev.  Co 71 

Magie  Bros 7 3 

Manning,  Chas.  T.  Realty  Co.  . . 5 

Matheson.  A.  R 73 

McClure  & Jackson  74 

Merritt,  J.  E 71 

Nurseryman,  care  Fruit-Grower  73 

Pernot,  Chas 7 3 

Pineland  Mfg.  Co 71 

Portland  Commercial  Club  ....  71 

Raworth.  E.  A 73 

Roberts.  C.  B 73 

Rothwell,  J 73 

Seymour  Fruit  Lands  7 3 

Shook  & Hensley  73 

Thompson,  M.  W 73 

Webb,  Jas.  B.  Co 7 4 


Webster,  E.  C.  & J.  F. 

Welch  & Merrill  

Yakima  Commercial  Club 


Farm  Publications 

American  Bee  Journal  34 

American  Farmer  53 

American  Poultry  Advocate  ....  68 

Art  Post  Card  Club  65 

Art  Post  Card  Club  64 

Colman’s  Rural  World  " 

Farmers  Voice  67 

Farm  Journal  67 

Farm  Magazine  4 

Farm  News  45 

Farm  News  45 

Farm  & Home  39 

Farm  & Home  43 

Farm  & Home  48 

Farm  and  Ranch  35 

Farm  and  Stock 62 

Fruit-Grower  32 

Fruit-Grower  36 

Fruit-Grower  3 

Fruitman  & Gardner  34 


Green’s  Fruit-Grower 

Green's  Fruit-Grower 60 

Household  Journal  68 

Harvey,  Geo 20 

Illinois  Farmer  38 

Irrigation  Age  74 

Journal  of  Agriculture  65 

Market  Growers  Journal  37 

National  Farmer  & Stk.  Grower  45 
National  Farmer  & Stk.  Grower  40 
Northwest  Farm  and  Home  ....  15 

Packer,  The  24 

Poultry  Culture  44 

Poultry  Pub.  Co 6S 

Poultry  Success  44 

Prairie  Farmer  . . 52 

Ranch  and  Range  52 

Register  & Farmer  42 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal  4 2 

Root.  A.  I.  Co 41 

Rural  Farmer  45 

Rural  New  Yorker  59 

Seymour,  J.  H 65 

Southern  Agriculturist  45 

Southern  Cultivator  52 

Standard,  The  3.8 

Successful  Farming 54 

Up-to-Date  Farming  53 

Up-to-Date  Farming  34 

Western  Farmer  54 

Fertilizers 

Embry,  W.  J.  & Co 40 

Farmers  Ground  Rock  Phos.  Co.  8 

German  Kali  Works  15 

Myers,  W.  S 53 

Nitrate  Agencies  Co 53 

Pulverized  Manure  Co 54 

Gasoline  Engines 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Eng.  Co 55 

Witte  Iron  Works  30 


Help  Wanted 

Alexander,  R.  F 74 

Greisa.  Nurseries 7 4 

Kell,  W.  S 74 

Keller  Cement  Block  Mach.  Co.  74 
Mohler  System  of  Colleges  ....  74 
National  Nurseries  74 

Incubators  & Poultry  Supplies 


Nurserymen 

Abel,  C.  C.  & Co 22 

Allen  Bros 12 

Annan,  Lewis  31 

Baldwin,  O-  A-  D 50 

Barnes  Nurseries  29 

Bauer,  J.  A 73 

Bauer,  J.  A 73 

Bauer,  J.  A 73 

Benson  Omaha  Nurs.  Co 29 

Berrydale  Expt.  Gardens  17 

Berrydale  Expt.  Gardens  46 

Boyd,  J.  C 74 

Campbell,  T.  W 40 

Carlton  Nursery  Co 12 

Cathcart,  J.  F.  & Son 73 

Chanute  Nurseries  53-40 

Chapman,  Chas.  E 73 

Chattanooga  Nurseries 41 

Christy,  G.  S 53 

Cooper,  Samuel  73 

Dayton,  Jno.  F 7 3 

DeBabry,  S.  L 33 

Dintleman,  L.  F 73 

Ellwanger  & Barry 60 

Elmhurst  Nursery  53 

Fairbury  Nurseries  12 

Farmer,  L.  J 41 

Farnsworth,  W.  W 37 

Fitzgerald  Nurseries  7 3 

Flansburg  & Potter  13 

Fletcher-Harrison  16 

Forest  Nursery  & Seed  Co 24 

Forest  Oak  Nurseries  73 

Fremont  Nursery 16 

Fremont  Nurseries  48 

Gage,  J.  A 13 

Gardner  Nursery  Co 9 

Geneva  Nurseries  16 

Green’s  Nursery  Co 13 

Halbert,  H.  A 73 

Hall,  J.  W 46 

Harrison,  C.  S 60 

Harrison,  J.  G.  & Son 8 

Harvard  Nursery 16 

Henry,  D.  J.  40 

Herman  Grape  Nurseries  73 

Hill,  D 61 

Hoffman,  C.  W.  53 

Holsinger  Bros 16 

Hopedale  Nurseries 53 

Hopkins,  G.  H.  & Son  12 

Hopson,  W.  C 24 

Howard,  A.  B.  & Son  ........  73 

Hubach,  Louis 49 

Hubach,  Louis  31 

Hubbard,  T.  S.  Co 49 

Hyponecn  Greenhouse 73 

Ingels,  Irvin  38 

Jantzen  & Hoebel  73 

Jenkins,  H.  W 7 4 

Julian  Nursery  30 

Kansas  City  Nursery  12 

Kellogg,  R.  M.  Co 17 

Knight,  David  & Son  8 

Knox  Nurseries ■ • • 49 

Kuhns,  J.  E 40 

Lake  View  Nurseries  71 

Lightfoot,  H 48 

Lightfoot.  Jno 49 

Lovett.  J.  T . 29 

Luellen,  F 73 

Mallory,  M.  E 73 

McGregor  Bros 60 

McNallie,  D.  Co 12 

Menery  Crescent  Nursery  Co..  23-31 

Michigan  Nursery  Co 34 

Michigan  Nursery  Co.  . -. 73 

Moseley,  D.  W 53 

National  Nurseries  29 

New  Haven  Nurseries  71 

North  Bend  Nurseries  

Northern  Illinois  Nurseries 

Northrvestern  Nursery  Co 16 

Norton.  A.  L 9 

Oak  Grove  Nursery 74 

Oak  Hill  Nursery  7-1 

Outlook  Nursery  7 3 

Perry  Nurseries  7 3 

Plumfield  Nurseries  23 

Reasoner,  J.  R 12 

Richardson,  A.  W 22 

Riehl.  E.  A 40 

Roeder  Nurseries  29 

Roesch,  Lewis  30 

Roesch.  Lewis  57 

Running,  S 74 

Santa  Clara  Valley  Nurseries  ..  2 4 

Scarf f,  W.  N 25 

Schnell,  Henry  12 

Schoell  Bros'.  73 

Sharon  Fruit  Farm  29 

Shenandoah  Nurseries  4 

Smith,  B.  F 14 

Sommer  Bros 73 

South  St.  Louis  Nurseries  60 

Stark  Bros 19 

Stark  Bros 25 

Stark  Bros 52 

Stark  Bros _6 

Stark  Bros 76 

Stillman,  Geo.  I, 41 

Storrs  & Harrison  Co 61 

Sunnyslope  Nurseries  31 

Tennessee  Wholesale  Nurs 24 

Thomas.  W.  W 52 

Union  Nurseries  73 

Vincennes  Nurseries  53 

Virdin.  S.  A 73 

Vogelgesang.  Jno.  A 37 

Wagner,  ,T.  B 41 

Weaver,  R.  W.  Co 4 7 

Weaver,  R.  W.  Co 73 

Western  Nurserv  12 

West.  A.  R.  & Co 53 

Whiting,  Geo.  H 24 

Whitten,  C.  E.  Nurseries  16 

Wichita  Nurseries  29 

Wichita  Nurseries  61 

Wild  Bros.  Nursery  47 

Wild  plant  Improvement  Gard.  73 

Wilev.  H.  S.  & Son  29 

Winfield  Nurseries  14 


72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 

72 
12 

73 

Congdon,  W-  A.  ■■  ■ - — ■ • ^ * 72 

73 
72 
72 
72 
72 

72 
35 

73 

72 

73 

72 

74 

73 
72 
72 
72 

oi  _ 72 

Edgewood  Stock  & Poultry  Farm  73 

65 
7 3 
72 
72 

72 

73 

72 

73 

72 

73 
72 


Consolidated  Poultry  Yards 
Cowles,  Eugene  H.  . . 

Crane,  Harry  R 

Crews,  N.  G 

Culver  Poultry  Farm 

Cure,  Harry  T 

Culler,  F.  Gage  

Cutler,  F.  Gage 

Darr,  R.  C 

Davids,  R 

DeLine,  Ira  N 

Deming,  H.  P 

Ditto,  D.  L 

Doom,  Mrs.  Robert  . . 
Dougherty,  W.  H.  ... 

Douglas.  J.  R 

Dungan,  D.  L 

Dunning,  Gardyner 


Twowillow,  The,  Farm  . . . 

Uhl  Hatchery  

ilium,  Luther  

Utz  Poultry  Farm  

Walton,  J.  O 

Watson,  G.  W 

Watson,  Ira  

Weaver,  R.  W.  Co 

Webb,  Mrs.  A.  S 

Webb,  L.  A 

Welch,  J.  Hart  

West  End  Poultry  Ranch 

Wicklzer,  Frank  

Wilder,  Thob'.  

Wood,  Mrs.  Jno 

Woodworth,  W.  H 

Wright,  W.  F.  . 

Yeoman.  Royal  

Yoder,  Levi  D 

Young,  David  

Zlemer,  Alf.  A.  Co 

Railway  Companies 

Canadian  Pacific  Ry 

C. ,  B.  & Q.  Ry.  Co 

D.  & R.  G.  Ry.  Co 

N.  & W.  Ry.  Co. 


Edwards,  Dr.  Geo.  B. 

Euclid  Farm  

Evans',  H.  J 

Evergreen  Lawn  Poultry  Yds. 

Felthouse,  A 

Farris,  Mary  L 

Fleming,  Burr  

Forest  Berry  & Poul.  Farm  . 

Forney,  Geo.  M 

Fornshell,  C.  H 

Four  Oaks  Farm  

Freeport  Hatchery  72 

Garrison,  C.  B 7 2 

Gates.  J.  B.  & Son 68 

Gerberding,  H.  A 72 

Gibbens,  G-  W 72 

Gilliland,  Mrs.  Freeman  72 

Gladish,  Jas 72 

Gladish,  Jas 72 

Gladson,  J.  E 72 

Gilbert,  Chas.  W 7 2 

Grundy,  F 69 

Haines  Bros 72 

Hamer  Farm  72 

Hardison,  C.  H 72 

Heatwole,  Jno.  E 68 

Heffron,  T 72 

Herchenroeder,  H.  F-  N 72 

Hermann  Bros 72 

Hiniker,  H.  H 68 

Hinkle,  R.  C 73 

Hogue,  Walter  73 

Hope  Farm  Poultry  Yards  ....  72 

Hopson,  J.  W 72 

Hopson,  J-  W 72 

Howe,  J.  B 67 

Hummell.  S.  A 68 

Inman.  Harry  & Son  72 

Ives,  B 73 

Jacobs,  Orlando  C 72 

Jasper,  Ben  72 

Johanning,  E.  H 73 

Johnson,  Mrs.  D.  C 73 

Johnson,  H.  M 72 

Jordan,  Chas.  F 72 

Jordan,  Sam  72 

Keefer,  C.  A 65 

Keller,  Wilbur  72 

Kellerstrass  Poultry  Farm 69 

Kennark,  Harry  72 

Kitchen.  John  H.  *. 73 

Klein,  Mrs,  A 7 2 

Kline,  Geo 72 

Koell,  Wm.  & Co 73 

Larrimore,  Ed.  N 67 

Larkin  & Herzberg  68 

Leatherman,  Jacob  7 2 

Leidy,  M.  H 72 

Levey,  Peter  H <3 

Long,  A.  D 72 

Long,  Alvin  72 

- --  - 72 

72 
72 


Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Co 4 0 

Rock  Island-Frisco  48 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry.  Co 7i 

Seedsmen  & Florists 

Adams,  T.  Lee  41 

Anderson,  A.  C 33 

Baines,  Ella  V 64 

Barteldes  Seed  Co 40 

Barteldes  Seed  Co 7 4 

Bell,  J.  J 22 

Berry,  A.  A.  & Co 47 

Burpee,  W.  Atlee  & Co 46 

Darling  & Behan  47 

Ferry,  D.  M.  & Co 47 

Field,  Henry,  Seed  Co 33 

Field,  Henry,  Seed  Co 35 

Field,  Henry,  Seed  Co 38 

Field,  Henry,  Seed  Co 40 

Field,  Henry,  Seed  Co 43 

Field,  Henry,  Seed  Co 47 

Field,  Henry,  Seed  Co 71 

Fuller,  J.  Roscoe,  Co 64 

Iowa  Seed  Co 4 7 

Jung,  J.  W.  Seed  Co 37 

Martz  Seed  Co 37 

Maule,  Wm.  Henry  13 

Mills.  F-  B.  Seed  Co 64 

Mills,  F.  B.  Seed  Co 47 

Mills,  F.  B.  Seed  Co 29 

Mills,  F.  B.  Seed  Co 46 

Ordway,  O.  P 49 

Peppard,  J.  G 47 

Roberts.  E.  D 37 

Ross  Bros.  Seed  House  47 

Schisler  Cornell  Seed  Co 4 7 

Stokes  Seed  Store  47 

Thorburn,  J.  M.  & Co 47 

Sprayers  & Appliances 

American  Sprayer  Co 31 

Aspinwall  Mfg.  Co 31 

Bateman  Mfg.  Co 14 

Binks  Spraying  Machine  31 

Booth,  Wm 74 

Brown.  E.  C.  Co 55 

Crestline  Mfg.  Co 57 

Cushman  Power  Sprayer  Co.  ...  10 

Deming  Co 31 

Dust  Spray  Mfg.  Co 7 4 

Field  Force  Pump  Co 56 

Field  Force  Pump  Co 58 

Goulds  Mfg.  Co 56 

Harder,  C.  S 5 6 

Hardie  Mfg.  Co 58 

Hildreth  Mfg.  Co 5 7 

Hurst,  H.  L.  Mfg.  Co 49 

Hurst,  H.  L.  Mfg.  Co 49 

International  Harvester  Co 18 

Jones  Bros.  Merc.  Co 59 

Latham  & Co •.  . 56 

Myers.  F.  E.  & Bro 58 

New  Way  Motor  Co 10 

Peppier,  Thos 57 

Quincy  Spray  Mixture  Co 56 

Ripley  Hdw.  Co 58 

Rochester  Soray  Pump  Co.  ...  59 

Spramotor  Co 5 6 

Stahl,  Wm.  Sprayer  Co 57 

Standard  Stamping  Co 57 


Up-to-Date  Mfg. 

Ward  Fence  Co 61 

Ward  Fence  Co 15 

Miscellaneous 

Aermotor  Co.  36 

Allen  Mfg.  Co.  63 

Allen,  J.  He  Co 65 

Americana  Co 9 

American  Well  Work*/ z4 

Art  Post  Card  Club  65 

Art  Post  Card  Club  64 

Baker  Mfg.  Co zi 

Bannorman,  F . .>\ 

Barber  Asiihalt  Fav.  Co 33 

Barker  Mlg.  Co 8 

Bateman  Mfg.  Co 57 

Best  Street  Light  Co 64 

Blckmore  Call  Cure 31 

Bigler  Co 4 9 

Bingham  Co 7 4 

Blank  He  Hauk  30 

Bonds  He  Mortgages  7 4 

Bostrom  & Brady  Mfg.  Co 30 

Brooks  Rupture  Appliance  Co..  54 

Brunswick,  M.  He  Co 4 9 

Burlington  Basket  Co 59 

Burton,  C.  A.  Water  Supply  Co.  3 4 

Campbell,  M.  Co 18 

Chase,  O.  L 20 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.  . . 2 

Clingman  Sisters  65 

Commercial  Democracy  

Connisclifle  Poultry  Farm  7 4 

Coyne  Bros J 7 

Detroit  Lighting  He  Heating  Co.  4 5 

Dickey,  W.  A 4 0 

DuPont  Powder  Co.,  E.  1 3 2 

Edwards,  C.  D.  27 

Electric  Wheel  Co 59 

Elkhart  Car.  He  Harn  Mfg..  Co.  18 

Emeny,  G.  J 21 

Empire  Mfg.  Co 60 

Engelhardt,  Dr 3 9 

Enterprise  Mfg.  Co 64 

Hardware,  Franz  31 

Fuller  & Johnson  18 

Gabel  Mfg.  Co 42 

Gardner  Office  Supply  Co 30 

Gaylord,  J.  S 73 

Gottschalk,  F.  C.  M 54 


Lowell,  A.  D. 
McAffee,  G.  S. 
McEvoy,  E.  F. 


McDowell,  T.  K • • 72 

McPherson,  Dr.  Jno.  C. 

Mahnken  Bros 

Manwarren,  Chas 

Michael  O.  E 

Michigan  Pigeon  Lofts 


72 

73 

72 

73 

...  73 

Miller,  K.  1 72 

73 
65 

72 

73 
72 
72 

72 

73 
73 
68 

72 

73 

72 

73 
72 


Belle  City  Mfg.  Co 

Boston  Hopper  Co 

Chamberlain.  W.  F 

Close  to  Nature  Co 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.  . . . 
Des  Moines  Incubator  Co. 
Divinia,  S.  T 


Xenia  Star  Nurseries 

Orchard  Heaters 

Ideal  Orchard  Heater  Co. 
Round  Crest  Fruit  Co.  . . . 
Round  Crest  Fruit  Co.  . . 
John  Steel  


Poultry 

Adams,  E.  H 

Almeda  Fruit  & Poul.  Farm 
Allen,  H 
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Minkel  He  Co. 

Missouri  Squab  Co 

Mizpah  Leghorn  Farm  

Mohr,  S.  K 

Molloy,  M.  Q 

Moxley,  C.  S 

Munger,  F.  N.  & Sons  

Murphy.  Ed.  B 

MyeFS,  H.  W 

Neubert,  R.  F 

Newell,  J 

Nichols,  Arthur  M 

Norman,  Calvin  

Norton,  Gus,  Poultry  Farm 
Oak  Brush  Poultry  Farm  . . 

Ohio  Hatchery  ...  

Olson.  C.  O. 


H.  He  M.  Harness  Co 21 

Hartman  Furn.  & Carpet  Co...  64 

Harvey  Spring  Co 12 

Hopson.  Winfield  7 4 

Hydraulic  Mfg.  Co 21 

Imperial  Steel  Range  Co 65 

International  Harvester  Co 23 

International  Ry.  Cor.  School  . . 60 

Irwin,  Leaton  7 4 

Iwan  Bros 60 

Jones  Bros.  Merc.  Co 3 3 

Jones  Nat.  School  of  Autcion.  . . 65 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co 62 

Kalamazoo  Tank  He  Silo  Co.  ...  49 

Kansas  Pruning  Knife  Co 14 

Keller  Cement  Block  Mach.  Co.  29 

King  Mfg.  Co -0 

Lincoln  Com.  School 64 

Littoy,  J.  F 37 

Majestic  Mfg.  Co 27 

Mantle  Lamp  Co 64 


Marten,  F.  C. 
Masters  Planter  Co. 


74 

38 


Winkle,  Geo.  J. 


Stump  Pullers 

Bennett  He  Co 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 


56 


Milne  Mfg.  Co 19 


Smith  Grubber  Co. 
Zimmerman  Steel  Co. 


Wire  Fencing: 

Adams  He  Adams  

American  Steel  & Wire  Co. 
Brown  Fence  He  Wire  Co. 


Carter  Wire  Fence  Machine  Co.  68 


Cincinnati  Iron  Fence  Co. 

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co 

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co 

Ivitselman  Bros 

Mason  Fence  Co 

Ottawa  Mfg.  Co 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co... 


Mead  Cycle  Co 26 

Melville  Clark  Piano  Co 5 

Menges,  H 54 

Murray,  Wilbur  H.  Mfg.  Co.  . . 20 

National  Biscuit  Co 62 

National  Stamp.  He  Electric  Wks.  64 
New  Albany  Box  & Basket  Co.  8 

Newton  Remedy  Co . 33 

Northwestern  Business  Agency.  . 74 

Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co . 26 

Ohio  Electric  Works 37 

Ottawa  Mfg.  Co 4 7 

Patch,  A.  H 4 9 

Paine  Photo  Supply  Co . 7 4 

Postum  Cereal  Co 9 

Postum  Cereal  Co 8 

Postum  Cereal  Co 2 9 

J.  M.  Poultry  Yards  74 

Puritan  Tailors  40 

Ransom,  C.  W 71 

Rhoades  Mfg.  Co 20 

Rice,  A.  L 53 

Rogers,  H.  J 59 

Rookwood  Kennels  74 

Savage,  M.  W 11 

Savage,  M.  W 63 

Schroer,  J.  A.  & Co 31 

Schroer.  J.  A.  He  Co 35 

Seymour,  J.  H 65 

Smith,  Franklin  C.  Co 43 

Standard  Earth  Auger  Co 60 

Stange,  Julius  E 74 

Steel  Shoe  Co 33 

St.  Louis  Basket  & Box  Co 21 

Swan,  J.  T 41 

Telfer  Carpet  Co 64 

Tiffany,  Carroll  R 14 

Trader  64 

United  Kansas  Portland  Ce.  Co.  60 

Washington  Mill  Co 30 

Wickersham,  G.  H 74 

Witte  Iron  Works  30 

Wright  Condensed  Smoke  Co...  49 

Young,  W.  F 33 

Yuille-Miller  Co 17 

Zenner  Disinfectant  Co 68 


Ornellas  . . 73 


Oakland  Farm 
Paetzel.  Chas. 


Page,  The  Wyandotte  Breeder..  72 

Pauly’s,  Dr.,  Pheasantry  73 

Pfile,  Henry  68 

Pier,  A.  N J- 

Pioneer  Farm  <3 

Powell,  Mrs.  E 72 

Prospect  Poultry  Farm  7 3 

Randolph  Poultry  Farm  72 

Rice,  O.  L * 72 

Ridge,  Ransom  N 72 

Rocky  River  Poultry  Co 7 2 

Rogers,  H.  E 72 

Schlotter,  F.  B 73 

Schmied  Bros 72 

Schreier,  Mrs.  W.  A 73 

Schroer,  Joseph  73 

Seas,  J.  Fred  73 

Shannon,  H.  T 7 2 

Shumaker.  Mary  R 72 

Sibley,  H.  A 72 

Silk,  Joseph  72 

Simpson  Pheasant  Farm 73 

Sinn,  E.-  B 7 2 

Smiley,  Mrs.  Agnes 2 

Snider,  Alexander  72 

Springer,  Paul  . 


Stange.  Julius  E 73 

Stevanus,  H.  W 35 

Stoll.  Adolph  73 

Stutler,  C.  J 72 

Sublette.  Mary  72 

Success  Poultry  Farm  72 

Swaim.  Chas.  R 72 

Swonger.  Z.  E 73 

Tarbox  Brothers  72 

Terrace  Poultry  Farm  72 

Thomas,  G.  S 72 

Thunder  Mountain  Poul.  Farm..  71 

72 

72 

73 


Treharne,  D 

Truman.  Tom  & Son 
Turner  He  Son  


“Look  for  Safety  of  Principal  as  first  requirement  of 
investment.” — John  D.  Rockefeller. 

7 Per  Cent 


Having  become  satisfied  as  to  the  safety  of  an  in- 
vestment the  next  important  thing  is  the  rate  of  inter- 
est— the  greatest  earning  power  your  money  will  give 
you. 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  now  offering  in  denominations 
of  $100  each,  a few  of  the  first  mortgage  gold  bonds 
recently  authorized  by  this  company. 

These  bonds  are  part  of  an  issue  of  $60,000,  which 
is  a first  claim  on  all  the  assets  of  the  company.  There 
is  no  other  incumbrance  on  the  property,  which  is  con- 
servatively valued  at  more  than  three  times  the  amount 
of  the  bond  issue. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  been  for  years  on  a profitable 
basis,  and  the  profits  made  by  it  have  been  put  back 
into  the  business,  so  that  now  the  assets  of  the  com- 
pany are  over  $200,000. 

The  interest  rate  is  7 per  cent,  payable  by  coupon  in 
January  and  July  of  each  year.  The  bonds  mature  in 
July,  1917. 

Price  of  the  bonds  is  par  and  interest  from  January 
1,  the  interest  to  be  paid  back  to  the  bondholder  at  the 
next  interest  period — July  1. 

Inviting  correspondence  on  the  subject,  we  are 

The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo, 


< • 
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Plant  Black  Ben  this  Spring 

and  Increase  j/our  Orchard  profits 


TF  YOU  ARE  RAISING  FRUIT— if 
-*■  you  are  in  the  business  for  profit — ifyou 
are  eager  for  greater  profits  than  your  or- 
chard is  now  earning — plant  Black  Ben. 
Plant  it  this  spring.  Plant  it  heavily. 

Black  Ben  is  a better  apple  than  Ben 
Davis,  Gano  or  any  apple  of  that  class. 
It  has  better  color,  better  flavor,  better 
keeping  qualities  and  is  a better  shipper. 
It  is  hardier — a younger  and  more  regu- 
lar bearer.  As  a filler  it  is  unequaled. 

In  the  final  test — that  of  selling  price — 
Black  Ben  has  long  since  displaced  any 
apple  in  its  class  and  because  of  its  unsur- 
passed beauty  in  the  whole  kingdom  of 
apples,  often  brings  better  prices  than  va- 
rieties considered  the  top-notch  of  quality. 
It  has  out-sold  Jonathan  and  other  apples 
of  that  class.  The  market  quotations  sea- 
son after  season  will  verify  this  statement. 

Black  Ben  won  the  $500.00  car  load  pre- 
mium at  the  Denver  National  Apple  Ex- 
position— won  it  against  the  strongest  com- 
petition." Only  an  apple  of  real  merit  can 
win  in  exhibits  as  carefully  judged  as  was 
this  one.  Dr.  S.  P.  Green,  president  of 
the  Fruita  Chamber  of  Commerce,  from 
whence  the  prize  winning  car  load  came, 
writes  an  interesting  letter.  Read  it. 


“The  car-lot  of  Black  Ben  apples  which  were  awarded 
the  $500  prize  at  the  Denver  National  Apple  Exposition  in 
January,  were  grown  on  a two  acre  Black  Ben  orchard  two 
miles  east  of  Fruita,  Colorado.  The  160  trees  on  this  two 
acres  are  Stark  Trees,  8 year  olds.  Every  one  of  these  160 
trees  are  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  is  possible  for  trees  to  be,  every 
one  is  just  like  the  other,  and  from  them,  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  (1250)  bushel  boxes  of  the  most  beautiful 
apples  were  picked  this  last  fall,  (1909).  All  of  these  apples 
were  of  the  same  size,  color,  (dark  red)  and  shape.  Mr.  J. 
C.  Wilson,  the  owner,  received  for  the  apples  from  this  two 
acres,  $1250.00  net.” — Dr.  S.  P.  Green,  President,  Fruita 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Colorado  is  but  one  state  in  the  Union 
where  Black  Ben  is  growing  to  perfection. 
In  every  apple  growing  region  of  every 
state  where  apples  will  grow,  Black  Ben 
has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  has  more 
than  made  good.  It  is  not  an  experiment, 
it  is  a dead  sure  thing. 

“Black  Ben  is,  and  will  be  for  a long  time  to  come,  the  poor 
man’s  apple.  I mean  by  this  an  apple  that  fills  the  boxs  and 
barrels  like  old  Ben  Davis  and  Gano,  but  is  a much  better 
fruit  in  every  way  and  on  account  of  its  bountiful  yield  can  be 
cheaper  grown  than  any  other  of  the  fancy  varieties  and  there- 
fore is  within  reach  of  the  masses  and  common  people.  I 
think  it  is  even  a better  keeper  than  old  Ben  Davis  and  stands 
further  shiping  and  rougher  handling  than  any  other  apple.” 
— Theodore  Polling,  Delta  County, Colorado. 

Now — thisspring — is  the  right  time  to  plant 
Black  Ben.  Today  is  the  time  to  order. 
Putting  off  your  decision — your  order- 
till  the  last  minute  will  not  make  a profit- 
able orchard.  Black  Ben,  ordered  now 
and  planted  early,  will. 


Remember  this:  Black  Ben  is  not  an  experiment.  It  is  a tried,  tested, 
fully  proven  variety.  It  has  in  the  past  and  is  now,  earning  hand- 
some orchard  profits  for  its  growers.  For  you  it  will  do  the  same. 


Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  & Orchards  Co 

f / \ i ■ ■ x'  1 , i , 1Y/T  ■«  com, 
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Royal  Ann  Cherry  Tree  in  Orchard  of  R.  H.  Weber,  The  Dalles,  Oregon, 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Here’s  the  First  Prize 


In  The  Fruit-Grower’s  Great  Subscription  Contest 

We  want  every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  to  have  a part  in  the  great  campaign  we  have  inaugurated  to 
increase  our  subscription  list  to  100,000.  We  make  it  an  object,  too,  for  you  to  help  in  this  work. 

Here  is  our  proposition  : We  make  an  offer  to  new  subscribers  which  is  the  most  attractive  ever  made  by 

any  publication.  We  give  them  so  much  for  their  money  they  cannot  help  subscribing.  This  is  the  offer  you  are 
to  present  to  your  friends  and  neighbors.  On  every  subscription  you  send  us  we  allow  you  a liberal  cash 
commission,  and  then  we  will  award  the  following  list  of  prizes  to  those  who  send  the  largest  lists  of 
subscribers  before  July  1,  1910: 

$1,000.00=111  Prizes=$l, 000.00 

FIRST  PRIZE— BRUSH  RUNABOUT  AUTOMOBILE,  valued  at  $500.00 

Second  Prize — $100  cash  Fifth  Prize — $50  cash  Eighth  Prize — $25  cash  Eleventh  Prize — $25  cash 

Third  Prize — $75  cash  Sixth  Prize — $50  cash  Ninth  Prize — $25  cash  Twelfth  Prize — $25  cash 

Fourth  Prize — $50  cash  Seventh  Prize — $50  cash  Tenth  Prize — $25  cash  $1,000.00 


Earn  One  of  the  Prizes 


The  100,000  Club 


You  can  do  it.  Everyone  to  whom  you  explain  our 
special  introductory  offer  will  be  at  once  interested,  and 
when  they  see  sample  copies  of  The  Fruit-Grower  it  will  be 
easy  to  secure  their  subscriptions. 

In  case  of  tie,  prizes  will  be  divided  among  the  persons 
tied.  And  yet  there  is  slight  chance  of  a tie.  Every  dollar 
you  send  us  for  subscriptions  counts  100  points  in  the  con- 
test— one  point  for  every  cent.  It  would  be  very  remarkable, 
therefore,  if  there  should  be  a tie  for  these  prizes. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  who  send  in  the  largest  lists, 
you  can  win  one  of  the  special  prizes.  But  listen  to  this: 

You  will  be  well  repaid  for  your  time  by  the  cash  com- 
missions you  will  receive,  even  if  you  should  not  win  one  of 
the  prizes.  You  keep  your  commission  when  sending  us 
the  subscriptions. 

Begin  today  to  get  up  your  list.  The  contest  closes 
July  1,  and  there  is  time  to  win  one  of  the  best  prizes,  if  you 
will  make  the  effort. 

Prizes  Are  Easily  Won 

Just  here  we  may  say  that  in  all  previous  contests  our 
people  have  been  surprised  to  find  how  easy  it  has  been 
to  win  the  best  prizes.  But  you  must  remember  that  not 
every  farmer  is  interested  in  fruit  culture,  and  it  is  not  such 
an  easy  matter  to  work  up  a big  club  in  a community.  The 
small  clubs  have  always  won  some  of  the  best  prizes. 

The  Fruit-Grower  will  furnish  sample  copies,  circulars 
explaining  the  special  offer  we  make,  and  we  will  help  you 
in  every  way  possible.  Now  is  the  time  to  push  this  work, 
and  we  are  counting  on  the  support  of  all  our  friends. 


We  have  prepared  buttons  signifying  that  the  wearers 
of  them  are  members  of  the  Brother  Jonathan  One  Hundred 
Thousand  Club.  This  is  what  we  call  our  friends  who  are 
helping  us  to  reach  100,000  subscribers.  We  have  one  of 
these  buttons  for  you,  and  you  will  be  proud  of  it — get  at 
least  one  new  subscriber,  and  you  are  entitled  to  the  badge 
of  membership. 

The  members  of  the  One  Hundred  Thousand  Club  can 
help  each  other  in  many  ways ; the  buttons  will  enable  them 
to  recognize  each  other  on  trains,  at  horticultural  meetings, 
etc.,  and  there  are  a thousand  and  one  ways  in  which  they 
can  help  each  other.  You  want  membership  in  this  club, 
when  it  is  so  easy  to  secure. 


Cut  out  the  attached  coupon  and  send  it  in  today.  We 
will  furnish  full  particulars  and  will  supply  all  needed  lit- 
erature. Fill  out  coupon  and  send  today. 

The  Fruit-Grower, 

Contest  Editor,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


100,000  CLUB  COUPON 

1910. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  Contest  Editor,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

I want  The  Fruit-Grower  to  have  100,000  subscribers,  and  will  help 
to  get.  them.  Please  send  me  full  particulars  of  the  100,000  Club  and 
the  contest  for  $1,000  special  prizes. 

Name  

Postol'fice  

£,ate K.  F.  D.  or  Box  No 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


A Big,  Powerful  Car 

For  $1,000 


The  four  Overland  factories,  employing  4,000  men,  turn  out  125  Overlands  daily. 
Dealers’  orders  for  this  year  call  for  $24,000,000  worth  of  Overlands.  Of  these,  Texas 
takes  1,500,  Kansas  1,000,  Iowa  1,000,  Nebraska  750.  Yet  the  Overland  is  but  two  years  old. 
This  wonderful  car  is  now  underselling  all  others.  And  the  multiplied  output,  in  the  last 
year  alone,  has  cut  the  cost  20  per  cent.  No  other  maker  now  attempts  to  give  what  the 
Overland  gives  for  the  money. 


Simplicity 

The  25  horse  power  Overland  now  sells  for  $1,000. 
It  has  a 102-inch  wheel  base,  power  for  every  requirement, 
and  a possible  speed  of  50  miles  an  hour.  Never  has  such  a 
car  sold  for  this  money. 

But  the  car’s  main  attraction  is  its  simplicity.  It  oper- 
ates by  peddles  control — a method  as  simple  as  walking.  A 
10-year-old  child  can  operate  and  care  for  it,  for  the  car  is 
almost  trouble-proof. 

This  car  has  won  a perfect  score  in  a 10,000  mile  non- 
stop run. 

A 40-horsepower  Overland,  with  a 112  inch  wheel  base, 
sells  now  for  $1,250. 


20  Per  Cent  Reduction 

The  Overland’s  success  is  also  due  to  its  price.  N o other 
maker  ever  gave  nearly  so  much  for  the  money. 

Yet  we  have  cut  our  costs  this  year  about  20  per  cent 
through  enormous  increase  in  production. 

The  Overland  we  sell  for  $1,000  this  year  is  better  than 
the  $1,250  Overland  last  year. 

So  with  the  $1,250,  $1,400  and  $1,500  Overlands.  Each 
offers  a fifth  more  than  ever  before  for  the  money.  All  prices 
include  Magneto  and  full  lamp  equipment. 

Two  Free  Books 


Amazing  Success 

The  sensational  success  of  the  Overland  is  due  to  sim- 
plicity and  to  economy.  In  sections  where  Overlands  are 
known,  no  other  car  has  any  chance  to  compete  with  them. 

The  modest  price,  utter  simplicity,  the  low  cost  of 
upkeep,  appeals  to  all  buyers.  This  is  the  car  that  nearly 
every  man  prefers. 

Now  we  have  dealers  everywhere,  so  the 
Overlands  this  year  will  be  in  every  community. 

TTte- 


The  new  Overland  catalog  and  “The  Wonderful  Over- 
land Story’’  will  both  be  sent  free  on  request.  They  are  the 
most  fascinating  books  ever  published  on  motor  cars.  Please 
send  us  this  coupon  today  for  them. 


D66 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Licened  Under  Selden  Patent 
Please  send  me  the  two  books  free 


All  prices  include 
Magneto  and  full 
lamp  equipment 


Overland  Model  38,  Price  $1,000.  25  h.  p. — 102-inch  wheel  base.  Made 
also  with  single  rumble  seat,  double  rumble  seat  and 
Toy  Tonneau  at  slightly  additional  cost. 


Overland  Model  41 — Price  $1,400.  40  h.  p.  112-inch  wheel  bases 

5 passenger.  Five  lamps  and  magneto  included. 
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Get  at  Lea& 
One  New 
Subscriber 

Every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  wants  to  have  a part 
in  the  campaign  to  increase  our  circulation  to  100,000  copies  a 
month.  Never  before  have  we  had  as  many  friends  doing  mis- 
sionary work  for  us  as  now. 

We  want  you,  friend,  to  help  in  this  work.  You  should 
get  at  least  one  new  subscriber  for  us. 

Our  old  subscribers  will  remember  when  The  Fruit- 
Grower  had  only  about  10,000  subscribers.  At  that  time  the 
paper  was  much  smaller  than  it  is  today — and  yet  it  was  worth 
the  subscription  price  at  that  time. 

We  inaugurated  a campaign  to  increase  the  number  of 
subscribers  to  20,000,  and  we  promised  that  when  this  mark 
was  reached  The  Fruit-Grower  would  be  greatly  improved. 

We  made  good,  too,  didn’t  we? 

Later  we  promised  that  as  our  circulation  increased  we 
would  improve  The  Fruit-Grower.  The  list  of  subscribers  has 
steadily  grown,  and  the  paper  has  been  improved  all  the  time. 

Now  we  are  making  a great  campaign  for  100,000  subscrib- 
ers, and  we  promise  that  as  the  subscription  list  increases  The 
Fruit-Grower  will  be  still  further  improved. 

You  can  help  us — and  by  so  doing  you  will  help  yourself. 

The  Fruit-Grower  will  not  only  be  improved  as  the  circu- 
lation increases,  but  its  influence  will  be  extended.  More 
persons  will  be  influenced  by  its  crop  reports;  more  persons 
will  clean  up  their  oichards  and  keep  them  clean;  breeding 
spots  in  your  neighborhood  will  be  removed,  and  insect  pests 
be  less  numerous.  You  do  real,  effective  missionary  work 
when  you  help  to  extend  The  Fruit-Grower’s  circulation  in 
your  neighborhood. 

Every  little  helps.  We  don’t  ask  you  to  get  a big  list  of 
subscribers — of  course,  big  lists  will  be  welcome.  But  the 
point  we  want  to  bring  out  here  is  that  by  everyone  getting 
at  least,  one  new  subscriber  we  can  easily  reach  the  100,000 
mark. 

You  must  help  us  in  your  neighborhood — nobody  else  can 
look  after  your  neighbors,  but  we  are  counting  on  your  secur- 
ing these  subscriptions. 

Will  you  not  do  it  for  us?  We  are  trying  to  do  as  much 
for  you  every  day.  And  we  will  do  more  for  you  when  oppor- 
tunity offers. 

Tell  your  neighbor  about  the  great  premium  offer  we  are 
making  now — show  him  a copy  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  and  you 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  his  subscription. 

Do  this  missionary  work  now,  please.  We  want  to  make 
April  the  greatest  month  in  our  history,  and  we  feel  that  we 
have  a right  to  call  on  our  friends  to  help  us.  Many  friends 
are  now  at  work.  We  expect  at  least  one  new  subscriber  from 
you.  Will  you  not  get  it  at  once,  and  send  it  in? 

Yours  for  better  fruit  and  a better  fruit  paper. 

THE  FRUIT  GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


USE  THIS  COUPON 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.: 

Send  The  Fruit-Grower  for year to 

Name  

Postoffice  State  

This  is  to  help  reach  the  100,000  mark. 

Name  of  Sender 

Postoffice  State  

One  year,  $1.00 — Three  years,  $2.00 — Five  years,  $3.00 — 
Ten  years,  $5.00 


I Will  Show  You 


How  To  Make  One  Al- 
falfa Crop  Pay  For  Your 
Pecos  Irrigated  Fruit  Farm 

Every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  knows  about  the  rich  Pecos  Val- 
ley. Just  ahead  of  construction  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  & Orient 
Ry.  You  know  this  is  the  coming  Fruit  District  of  the  U..  S.  But  do  you 
realize  that  a farm  here  will  practically  cost  you  nothing — because  with 
one  year’s  crop  of  alfalfa  you  can  pay  for  your  land?  This  district 
amazes  alfalfa  experts.  Alfalfa  is  a quick  crop — a sure  crop — and  runs 
to  $125  per  acre.  You  don’t  have  to  wait  with  alfalfa.  Put  in  10  or  20 
acres — pay  for  your  land  with  the  profits  and  then  go  into  fruit.  Let 
me  show  you  how  to  work  this  out. 


The  Pecos  Valley,  Texas,  irrigated  fruit  farms  and  alfalfa 
fields  won  twenty-two  first  prizes  at  the  El  Paso  Fair  recently, 
in  competiton  with  some  of  the  richest  and  oldest  irrigated 
districts  in  the  West,  including  the  Rio  Grande,  Messila,  Los 
Angeles  and  Texas  districts,  proving  the  value  of  these  lands 
for  grapes,  peaches,  pears  and  alfalfa. 


PF ACHFS  Arch,e  Thompson,  Secretary  and  General  Manager  of  the  Old 
Sycamore  Water  Development  C'o.,  of  California,  who  has  recently 
visited  the  lower  Pecos  Valley  says:  "There  are  in  the  lower  Pecos  Valley,  peach 

orchards  producing  the  finest  flavored  peaches  I have  ever  eaten.  The  entire  Pecos 
Valley  grows  grapes  in  abundance  and  of  the  finest  flavor.  There  are  no  such  rivers 
in  California  as  the  Pecos  river.  Such  a source  of  water  supply  is  of  undeterminable 
value,  and  in  California  would  be  worth  a gold  mine.  I have  been  engaged  for  many 
years  in  developing  desert  land,  but  I never  developed  any  that  1 thought  quite  as 
promising  as  are  the  lands  in  the  Pecos  Valley.  All  kinds  of  farm  products  grow 
there  in  great  abundance.  I confess  that  as  a peach  growing  country  it  surpasses 
California,  because  California  nights  are  too  cool  for  peaches." 


/"''I?  ADp  C Sam  H.  Dixon,  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Horticulture,  St.  Louis 

*-  ^ Exposition,  says:  "The  great  Pecos  Valley  exhibit  clearly  demon- 

strates the  adaptability  of  the  soil  and  climate  to  perfect  development  of  the  grape. 
The  Muscat,  Malaga,  Tokay  and  Cornishons  exhibited  by  several  growers  in  the 
lower  Pecos  Valley  of  Texas,  were  the  finest  type,  largest  bunches  and  superior  in 
flavor  to  any  ether  state.  California  is  our  nearest  competitor;  and  we  are  nearer 
by  1,200  miles  and  our  grapes  come  on  the  market  six  weeks  or  two  months  earlier.” 


Pp  C Parker  Earle,  the  famous  pear  expert,  who  was  president  for  16  years 

of  the  American  Horticultural  Society,  says:  "The  pear  situation, 

generally  speaking,  is  a discouraging  one.  There  is  one  unconquerable  disease — the 
dreaded  blight — that  has  swept  the  orchards  of  the  older  states  like  a desolating  fire. 
The  acreage  of  pears  is  not  increasing.  I was  hunting  for  an  ideal  pear  country  until 
nine  years  ago,  I came  to  the  Pecos  Valley,  and  1 found  it  here.  We  have  no  blight 
— not  a sign  of  it.  The  bark  on  every  limb  is  as  clean  and  bright  as  a piece  of 
mahogany.  Every  leaf  is  green  and  varnished  and  stays  so  till  the  frost  brings  it 
down  in  the  fall.  I have  never  seen  such  healthy  trees  anywhere.  The  pear  is 
fair  skinned  and  has  a delicate,  satin  finish,  and  in  the  mouth  is  unsurpassed  in 
flavor.” 


rPRTGJ  \ TTflN  QVQTTTHf  One  year  ago  we  promised  to  build  the  irrigation 

1 IV/ix  O 1 kj  1 Edtl  works.  Today  we  have  nearly  20  miles  of  canals 

finished.  The  big  imperial  Reservoir  is  ready  for  water.  We  are  spending  $20,000 
a month  to  complete  the  system  which  experts  pronounce  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country.  We  have  put  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  into  this  whole  project  with 
the  object  to  make  it  the  MOST  VALUABLE  PROPOSITION  FOR  THE  FARMER 
AND  FRUIT  GROWER  in  the  United  States. 


GET  SOME  OF  THIS  RICH  LAND  BEFORE  PRICES 
GO  UP— ACT  NOW! 


Simply  send  me  your  name  and  address  and  I will 
send  you  by  return  mail  a “Picture  Trip  Down  tile 
Pecos.”  I will  send  you  my  bulletins  and  testi- 
mony from  men  who  know.  This  literature  will 
fairly  and  honestly  present  to  you  an  opportun- 
ity that  you  have  probably  never  had  before 
and  which  you  will  never  have  again.  If  you 
are  anxious  to  put  your  savings  where  they 
will  grow  manifold  with  absolute  safety  - 
you  are  anxious  to  secure  a home  and  in 
dependence — if  you  are  anxious  to  share 
in  the  magical  prosperity  of  the  great 
Southwest — if  you  are  anxious  to  ex- 
change the  uncertainties  of  farming 
or  the  slavery  of  a “job”  for  a cer- 
tain rewards  of  Irrigated  Land  in 
one  of  the  richest  valleys  in  the 
world — you  should  claim  some  of 
this  land  before  it  is  too  late.  I 
want  the.  chance  to  show  every 
farmer  or  business  man  how  he 
can  make  money  now  by  get 
ting  just  ahead  of  construc- 
tion of  a great  trans-conti- 
nental railroad. 


Go  Where 
The 

Arrow  __ 
Points.-^ 
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Backed 
by  best 
authority 
of  fruit 

g rowers 

from  all 
parts  of 
America,  Pe- 
cos Valley 
fruits  have  won 
World's  Fair  gold 
medals.  Pecos  Val- 
ley orchards  and 
vineyards  now  in  a 
Ihgh  state  of  cultiva- 
tion yield  profits  of 
$250  to  $1,000  per  year 
and  sell  at  $500  to  $1500 
an  acre.  There  are  rea- 
sons. Experts  tell  you 
these  convincingly.  Read, 
then  act.  A fruit  farm  in 
such  a climate  Is  much  safer 
than  any  Investment,  and  as 
a dividend  producer  It  excels 
Standard  Oil. 

GET  THIS  BOOK  OF  PROOF 

Write  me  today  for  my  beautiful 
illustrated  book,  ‘‘Picture  Trip  Down 
the  Pecos” — also  maps,  bulletin,  etc. 
Make  your  reservation  promptly,  as 
the  price  of  the  land  is  advancing  rap- 
idly. Write  today,  or  better,  wire  when 
you  will  take  the  excursion.  Excursions 
first  and  third  Tuesdays  each  month. 

F.  A.  HORNBECK 

Land  Commissioner 

Kansas  City,  Mexico  & Orient  Ry. 


924  Baltimore  Avenue 
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Story  of  a Famous  Apple  Orchard  in  Virginia 


This  article  is  to  tell  of  a great  or- 
chard in  Virginia — not  a big  orchard, 
as  orchards  go,  but  a great  one  meas- 
ured by  its  fruits  and  by  its  income. 
It  is  located  in  what  is  known  locally 
as  “the  Back  Creek  Country,”  about 
eighteen  miles  from  Roanoke. 

Last  spring,  when  the  manager  and 
editor  of  The  Fruit-Grower  were  in 
Virginia,  we  visited  this  orchard.  One 
rainy  day  in  June,  in  company  of  Dr. 
Schubert  of  the  Norfolk  & Western 
Railway,  and  Prof.  H.  L.  Price  of  the 
Virginia  Experiment  Station,  we  drove 
out  from  Roanoke.  A drizzling  rain 
fell  nearly  all  the  way — but  don’t  im- 
agine the  ride  wasn’t  a most  enjoyable 
one,  for  it  was.  It 
wasn’t  a hard  rain, 
just  a warm  driz- 
zle. Mountain  lau- 
rel was  in  bloom, 
and  here  and  there 
were  great  patches 
of  color  showing 
through  the  trees. 

Wild  grape  vines 
were  also  in  bloom 
and  this  vine  grows 
in  rankest  profu- 
sion all  through 
that  country.  Great 
festoons  of  vines 
hung  from  the 
trees  along  the 
roadside,  and  the 
air  was  heavy  with 
the  odor  of  the 
blossoms.  If  you 
have  never  enjoy- 
ed the  odor  of  wild 
grape  blossoms 
you  have  a treat  in 
store  for  you.  Few, 
if  any,  odors  are 
more  delicious — 
not  a heavy  per- 
fume, but  a rich, 
sweet,  “woodsy” 
smell,  and  there  is 
nothing  like  it. 

Great  clumps  of 
various  varieties  of 
ferns  were  scatter- 
ed along  the  road- 
side, and  to  one 
who  has  an  appre- 
ciation of  Nature, 
when  everything  is 

clean  and  fresh  and  sweet,  such  a ride 
is  a rare  treat  indeed. 

The  roads  were  a little  heavy,  of 
course,  the  ride  was  long,  and  we 
were  late  in  arriving  at  the  Woodrum 
orchard — for  the  orchard  which  was 
the  object  of  our  visit  belongs  to 
John  L.  Woodrum.  About  2 o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  we  entered  the  little 
valley  where  this  orchard  is  located, 
and  when  we  came  in  sight  of  our  des- 
tination we  suddenly  realized  that  we 
had  had  no  noonday  meal.  And  how 
hungry  we  were! 

Arriving  at  the  house  we  found  that 
Mr.  Woodrum  was  away  from  home, 
and  his  wife  expressed  regret  that  we 
had  not  notified  her  of  our  coming, 
so  that  dinner  could  have  been  pre- 
pared for  us.  She  apologized  for  the 
luncheon  she  served  us — all  house- 
wives do  this — but  she  fed  us  mighty 
well.  Think  of  a long  drive,  with 
nothing  to  eat  until  mid-afternoon, 
and  then  be  put  down  at  a table  loaded 
with  tomato  soup,  cold  ham — Vir- 
ginia ham,  too — scrambled  eggs, 
fresh  peas,  good  bread  and  butter, 
rich  milk,  fresh  from  the  “spring 
house,”  honey,  apple  sauce,  and  pear 
preserves. 

Apologize  for  that?  With  food- 
stuffs at  present  prices,  the  only  apol- 
ogy needed  is  to  one’s  conscience  that 
one  should  live  so  well. 

But  we  have  almost  forgotten  that 
this  story  was  to  be  of  the  Woodrum 
orchard  and  its  location — one  would 


almost  imagine  that  our  noonday  meal 
was  the  chief  object  of  the  trip. 

This  orchard  is  most  picturesquely 
located.  It  is  planted  on  a hillside 
on  the  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains, and  has  an  exposure  to  the 
northeast.  The  whole  farm  is  in  a 
beautiful  cove  in  the  mountains,  and 
toward  the  east  a beautiful  panorama 
stretches  away,  hill  and  valley  land- 
scape making  a beautiful  picture.  Two 
beautiful  mountain  brooks,  fed  by 
springs,  pass  the  yard,  one  on  each 
side.  Water  is  clear,  soft  and  cold, 
and  these  streams  add  greatly  to  the 
picture. 

The  oldest  part  of  the  Woodrum  or- 


trees  in  bearing.  During  the  last 
twenty-six  years  there  has  been  one 
failure  of  apples  in  this  orchard.  The 
crop  for  1909  from  the  800  trees  sold 
for  $15,000  cash,  on  the  trees,  or  at 
the  rate  of  $000  per  acre.  In  one  part 
of  the  orchard  two-thirds  of  an  acre 
netted  $750.  The  trees  are  large,  are 
planted  widely  apart,  and  they  yield 
enormously.  The  accompanying  illus- 
trations will  give  one  an  idea  not  only 
of  the  size  of  the  trees,  but  of  the 
character  of  the  country  in  which  the 
apples  are  grown. 

While  the  crop  for  the  past  season 
was  a good  one,  it  is  not  by  any  means 
the  largest  ever  grown.  Some  of  the 


ONE  OF  THE  BIG  TREES  IN  THE:  WOODRUM  ORCHARD. 


chard  was  planted  in  1870  by  Mr.  Jor- 
dan Woodrum,  father  of  John  L. 
Woodrum,  the  present  owner.  The  lat- 
ter has  planted  trees  from  year  to 
year,  until  now  he  has  an  orchard  of 
about  four  thousand  trees.  This  or- 
chard is  planted  on  rough  land, 
mighty  rough  land,  we  might  say. 
In  some  places  there  are  a great 
many  stones,  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
affect  the  trees  injuriously  in  any 
way.  On  account  of  the  rough  land 
trees  cannot  be  planted  regularly,  as 
they  are  on  level  land,  and  frequently 
there  are  vacant  places  which  are  not 
utilized.  Perhaps  this  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  Virginia  orchardists  do 
not  speak  of  their  orchard  as  contain- 
ing a given  number  of  acres.  On  the 
contrary,  they  usually  say  an  orchard 
contains  a certain  number  of  trees. 

In  planting  trees  on  this  rough  land 
advantage  is  taken  of  every  opportun- 
ity to  hold  the  soil,  to  prevent  wash- 
ing. For  instance,  in  a few  places, 
where  the  slope  is  quite  steep,  the 
surface  stones  have  been  piled  up  be- 
low the  tree,  making  a sort  of  ter- 
race, and  all  washing  of  soil  has 
been  prevented.  The  stones,  there- 
fore, are  not  an  objection  on  the  hill- 
side land,  but  are  very  helpful  in 
preventing  soil  erosion. 

The  present  owner  of  this  orchard 
has  had  charge  of  it  for  twenty-six 
years,  and  of  his  4,000  trees,  about 
800  were  planted  by  his  father,  about 
forty  years  ago.  These  are  the  only 


trees  were  not  carrying  as  much  fruit 
as  they  might  have  done,  at  the  time 
of  our  visit,  but  the  apples  grew  to 
enormous  size  and  they  were  of  very 
fine  quality.  The  forty-year-old  trees 
are  bearing  large  crops  regularly,  and 
when  all  the  trees  come  to  bearing 
age  Mr.  Woodrum  will  have  a task  on 
hand  to  care  for  the  crop.  His  sons, 
however,  are  taking  agricultural 
course  at  the  college,  and  will  assist 
in  caring  for  the  orchard. 

Mr.  Woodrum  confines  himself  to 
two  varieties,  chiefly,  Newtown  Pip- 
pin, known  locally  as  “Back  Creek 
Pippin,”  and  York  Imperial.  Both 
varieties  grow  to  perfection  here,  and 
on  account  of  their  quality,  size  and 
general  appearance  they  command 
high  prices  in  the  Eastern  and  export 
markets.  He  also  grows  a few  Wine- 
saps  and  Black  Twigs,  and  both  va- 
rieties do  exceedingly  well.  The 
trees  are  regularly  sprayed  and  the 
fruit  is  free  from  defects  of  every 
kind. 

There  are  a number  of  other  large 
orchards  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Wood- 
rum orchard.  Newtown  Pippins  are 
most  largely  planted  and  the  old 
in  quantity  and  quality.  This  variety 
is  recommended  for  planting  only  in 
the  mountain  coves,  where  “Porter’s 
black  loam”  is  found.  Down  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley — “the  Valley  of 
Virginia,” — ired  apples  predominate, 
such  as  York  Imperial,  the  various 
trees  produce  wonderful  crops. .both 


members  of  the  Winesap  family,  etc. 

“Which  is  better:  To  plant  Pippin 
trees  in  the  mountain  coves  or  red 
apples  in  the  valley?” 

That’s  a hard  question — we  would 
be  afraid  to  say.  But  this  much  we 
will  say:  A man  who  has  as  beautiful 
a location  as  Mr.  Woodrum,  and  who 
has  trees  of  Newtown  Pippin  which 
bear  the  great  crops  that  his  trees 
produce,  is  possessed  of  a gold  mine. 
There  is  something  wrong  with  a man 
who  could  not  be  happy  amid  such 
surroundings. 

This  orchard  is  typical  of  many  of 
the  older  orchards  in  the  mountain  re- 
gions of  Virginia.  Unlike  most  of  the 
old  orchards  in 
other  parts  of  the 
country,  these  old 
Virginia  orchards, 
as  a rule,  consist  of 
only  a few  varie- 
ties, and  these  are 
the  sorts  which  do 
well  in  the  respect- 
ive localities.  Old 
orchards,  therefore, 
are,  in  most  cases, 
good  property. 

There  are  those 
who  believe  that  on 
account  of  New- 
,town  Pippin  being 
somewhat  tardy  in 
coming  into  bear- 
ing, it  is  more  prof- 
itable to  buy  one 
of  these  old  or- 
chards and  clean 
it  up  than  to  plant 
a new  one.  Many 
of  these  old  or- 
chards have  chang- 
ed hands  within 
the  past  years,  and 
after  they  have 
been  pruned,  spray- 
ed and  cultivated, 
these  old  trees  bear 
enormous  crops. 

Trees  planted  in 
the  mountain  coves 
have  not  grown  as 
rapidly  as  those 
planted  in  the  val- 
ley, as  a rule;  their 
wood  is  very  tough 
generally,  and  of- 
ten trees  more  than  half  a century  old 
are  found  in  perfect  state  of  preser- 
vation. When  given  proper  care,  these 
large  tiees  bear  crops  of  fruit  almost 
beyond  belief. 

Piedmont,  Virginia,  the  Fine  Quality 
of  Its  Fruits. 

Southeast  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  pro- 
tected from  north  winds  by  it  and  the 
Allegheny  Mountains,  a parallel  and 
higher  range  about  fifty  miles  farther 
on,  lies  a strip  of  country,  hilly  and 
mountainous,  where  nature  seems  to 
have  done  all  that  is  needed  to  make 
an  ideal  home  for  the  apple,  peach, 
plum,  pear  and  cherry.  The  rainfall 
averages  45  inches,  well  distributed 
throughout  the  year,  and  springs  of 
fine,  pure  soft  water  run  perpetually, 
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maintaining  a temperature  of  about 
fifty  degrees  winter  and  summer. 
The  climate  is  equable,  in  winter 
rarely  going  below  twenty  above,  and 
occasionally  in  years  reaching  zero, 
while  the  summer  heat  is  temperate. 
In  sunshine  it  rivals  the  skies  of  Italy. 
According  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment statistics,  this  section  is  in 
the  most  healthful  belt  of  America. 

The  average  height  above  sea  level 
is  about  500  feet  for  low  grounds  and 
the  hills  and  mountains  from  1,000 
to  3,00  feet.  The  latter  is  too  high 
being  obtained  at  from  1,000  to  2,000 
feet  above  sea.  The  soil  and  rocks 
are  of  volcanic  origin  and  doubtless 
the  rotten  lava  of  great  ages  go  to 
make  the  fine  quality  of  the  fruit,  as 
it  does  in  the  vineyards  and  olive 
groves  around  Herculaneum  and  Pom 
groves  aroun  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
pen.  The  land  is  by  nature  heavily 
wooded,  principally  oak,  hickory, 
hucklebury,  chestnut,  walnut,  poplar, 
locust  and  some  pine. 

I have  seen  growing  hign  on  the 
mountains,  poplar,  black  walnut,  and 
mazzard  cherry  trees  5 or  6 feet  in 
diameter  Some  of  these  trees  must 
discovered  America.  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  worthy  of  consideration 
as  indicating  longevity  in  tree  life. 
We  have  apple  trees  over  one  hundred 


I have  been  shown  peach  trees  on  the 
mountain  tops  that  I have  been  reli- 
ably infeimed  were  seventy-five  years 
old,  still  alive  and  bearing  some 
peaches.  Our  best  orchard  lands  have 
mere  or  less  surface  stones,  some  of 
which  are  low  grade  phosphate. 

Our  day:  Soils  are  not  stony;  they 
are  rich  in  potash  and  cariy  more 
free  lime,  according  to  Prof.  Rogers, 
formerly  chemist  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  than  the  lands  of  a lime- 
stone country.  These  lands  are  well 
watered  and  drained  by  nature,  who 
smiles  upon  this  section  and  bestows 
her  blessings  in  no  half-hearted  way. 

The  soil,  climate  and  elevation  of 
Piedmont,  Virginia,  combine  to  put 
more  flavor  into  an  apple  than  can  be 
gotten  in  any  other  section  of  the 
United  States.  The  combination  of 
sugar  and  acid  is  perfect;  the  aroma 
delicious  and  the  man  with  a dis- 
criminating palate  finds  in  our  moun- 
tain-grown iruit  nothing  further  to 
be  desired  Even  the  Ben  Davis,  gen- 
erally recognized  as  the  missing  link 
between  the  apple  and  the  turnip, 
grown  on  these  mountain  soils,  has 
a pleasant  sub- acid  and  a spright- 
liness of  flavor  which  goes  far  to  re- 
deem its  character  of  dull  insipidity. 
Piedmont,  Virginia,  is  nature’s  own 
laboratory  for  the  manufacture  of  per- 


this  country.  The  apples  are  usually 
barrelled  in  the  orchards  and  shipped 
direct  to  Liverpool  so  that  after  the 
first  of  November  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  them  in  this  country.  They 
net  the  grower  about  $6.00  a barrel, 
sometimes  as  much  as  $10.00,  running 
in  size  from  2 1-2  inches  in  diameter 
up.  The  owner  of  an  Albemarle  Pip- 
pin apple  orchard  near  Covesville,  de- 
clined an  offer  of  $15,000  for  the  ap- 
ples on  about  600  trees,  $25.00  a tree, 
for  a crop  which  had  never  been  spray- 
ed or  cultivated.  There  is  one  tree 
about  one  hundred  years  old  that  has 
repeatedly  yielded  27  barrels  in  a 
single  season.  The  Albemarle  Pippin 
is  slow  to  mature  and  to  start  bear- 
ing, but  is  very  vigorous  and  prolific 
when  matured. 

In  the  early  years  of  Queen  Victor- 
ia’s reign,  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  lived 
on  a farm  in  Albemarle  county,  was 
minister  to  England.  He  had  a num- 
ber of  Albermarle  Pippins  shipped  to 
him  while  in  London  and  sent  some 
barrels  as  a present  to  Queen  Victoria. 
From  that  introduction  “Albemarles,” 
as  they  call  them  in  England,  are  the 
first  favorites  there.  The  past  season 
a number  of  growers  have  realized 
from  $6.00  to  $8.00  per  barrel  for 
these  apples,  and  Ben  Davis  and 
Yorks  have  brought  as  high  as  $3.00 


PILE  OF  NEWTOWN  PIPPINS  IN  THE  WOODRUM  ORCHARD. 


years  old,  still  bearing  good  crops. 
These  trees  of  the  older  days  were 
never  sprayed  nor  would  the  orchard- 
ist  say  that  they  had  even  been  cared 
for — like  Topsy  they  “jest  growed.” 

CHANGE  THE  VIBRATION 


It  Makes  for  Health. 

A man  tried  leaving  off  meat,  pota- 
toes, coffee,  and  etc.,  and  adopted  a 
breakfast  of  fruit,  Grape-Nuts  with 
cream,  some  crisp  toast  and  a cup  of 
Postum. 

His  health  began  to  improve  at  once 
for  the  reason  that  a meat  eater  will 
reach  a place  once  in  a while  where 
his  system  seems  to  become  clogged 
and  the  machinery  doesn’t  work 
smoothly. 

A change  of  this  kind  puts  aside 
food  of  low  nutritive  value  and  takes 
up  food  and  drink  of  the  highest 
value,  already  partly  digested  and 
capable  of  being  quickly  changed  into 
good,  rich  blood  and  strong  tissue. 

A most  valuable  feature  of  Grape- 
Nuts  is  the  natural  phosphate  of  pot- 
ash grown  in  the  grains  from  which 
it  is  made.  This  is  the  element  which 
transforms  albumen  in  the  body  into 
the  soft  gray  substance,  which  fills 
brain  and  nerve  centres. 

A few  days’  use  of  Grape-Nuts  will 
give  one  a degree  of  nervous  strength 
well  worth  the  trial. 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  little  book, 
“The  Road  to  Wellville.’’  “There’s  a 
Reason. 


fection  of  quality  in  the  apple.  It 
doesn’t  take  long  to  become  epicurean 
in  taste.  A child — and  some  grown 
people — eats  largely  with  its  eyes,  a 
brilliantly  colored  apple  in  prefer- 
ence to  one  less  beautiful,  irrespective 
of  quality,  but  I noticed  my  four- 
year-old  boy,  passing  by  the  most 
beautiful  apples  and  taking  an  Al- 
bemarle Pippin.  I asked  him  why  he 
did  this.  “Because  this  is.  better,” 
he  answered,  holding  up  the  Albe- 
marle. He  had  picked  out  from  a lot 
of  good  ores  and  more  beautiful  ones 
the  finest  flavored  of  all  the  apples. 
And  day  after  day  he  showed  this 
preference. 

A new  manager  on  my  farm  two 
years  ago  said  Ik  preferred  Winesaps, 
which  here  grow  fine  in  size,  beau- 
tiful in  color  and  rich  in  flavor,  to  a 
Pippin.  In  the  winter,  within  a week 
after  the  Albemarle  Pippin  began  to 
ripen  up,  he  volunteered  the  state- 
ment that  the  Albemarle  Pippin  was 
the  best.  The  four-year-old  and  this 
farm  hand  found  out  what  Queen  Vic- 
toria discovered  years  ago,  that  the 
Albemarle  F*ppin  was  the  best  flavor- 
ed of  all  apples.  And  this  is  the 
verdict  of  the  English  people  who, 
when  it  comes  to  good  things  to  eat, 
are  perhaps  the  best  of  judges,  dis- 
criminating between  high  quality  and 
appearance,  between  what  is  good  and 
what  looks  good. 

The  Albemarle  Pippin  has  for  many 
years  stood  at  the  top  of  the  market 
in  England  and  wherever  known  in 


a barrel  at  the  orchard.  Winesaps 
have  brought  $5.00  and  $5.50  per 
barrel. 

The  development  of  this  section  is 
still  in  its  infancy.  If  our  people 
were  as  enterprising  as  our  New  York 
and  New  England  brethren  there 
would  be  miles  and  miles  of  orchards 
where  now  only  a few  are  to  be  seen. 
Mr.  Taylor,  assistant  pomologist  of 
the  United  States  Government,  said 
to  me  the  other  day  that  if  our  people 
would  use  one-half  the  exertion,  spray 
just  one-half  as  much,  as  the  Hood 
River  orchardists,  we  would  obtain 
greater  results  and  more  than  double 
our  profts.  We  are  near  the  great 
markets,  three  hours  to  Washington, 
eight  to  New  York,  with  the  great 
cities  of  the  East  between.  We  are 
about  as  near  the  European  markets, 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Havre,  and  Bre- 
men, as  the  orchards  on  the  Pacific 
are  to  New  York.  Our  fast  freights 
make  New  York  in  twelve  hours. 
Add  to  this  the  fine  quality  of  our 
fruits,  which  carry  to  the  buyer  the 
memory  of  refreshing  showers,  bright 
sunshine  and  sparkling  dews,  a qual- 
ity that  irrigated  fruits  can  never  at- 
tain, and  the  low  prices  of  our  lands 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  prophesy  what 
is  in  store  for  those  who  are  willing 
to  labor  and  to  wait. 

You  may  think  me  too  enthusiastic, 
Mr.  Editor,  but  if  you  will  come  and 
see  for  yourself,  you  will  find  the 
greatest  natural  advantages  for  grow- 
ing fruit  joined  to  great  convenience 


THE 

Simplest,  Strongest 
and  Most  Convincing 

OF 

Cream  Separator 
Arguments 

We  cannot  believe  that  there  Is 
a sensible  man  living  who  would 
put  his  own  money  into  the  pur- 
chase of  any  other  than  a DE 
LAVAL  cream  separator,  for  his 
own  use,  if  he  would  but  first 
avail  of  the  opportunity  open  to 
everyone  to  SEE  and  TRY  an 
improved  DE  LAVAL  machine 
before  buying  any  other. 

It  Is  hardly  possible  to  say 
more  than  this.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  put  the  simple  truth  in 
plainer  words.  It  would  hardly 
seem  possible  to  say  It  more  con- 
vincingly. 

The  TRIAL  or  a DE  LAVAL 
machine  is  free  to  every  respon- 
sible man  thinking  of  buying  a 
cream  separator.  We  have  agents 
in  every  locality  for  this  purpose. 
If  you  don’t  know  the  agent  in 
your  neighborhood  send  to  us  for 
his  name  and  address  and  it  will 
be  a pleasure  to  give  your  in- 
quiry prompt  and  courteous  at- 
tention. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Go. 

105-107  BROADWAY  173-177  WILLIAM  8T. 

NEW  YORK  MONTREAL 

42  E.  MADISON  CT.  14  & 10  PRINCE88  6T. 

CHICAGO  WINNIPEG 

DRUMM  & SACRAMENTO  8TS  1016  WESTERN  AVE. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 


UBBER  STAMPS 


D 

I B We  have  received  orders  from  almost  EVERY 
^^STATE  in  the  Union  from  our  adv.  in  the  Fruit- 
^^^^Grower.  Please  add  your  name  to  our  list  of 
satisfied  customers.  ASK  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Gardner  Office  Supply  Co. 
SPRINGFIELD,  MISSOURI 


WESTERN 
SOFT  PINE 

Light,  Bright,  Strong.  Don’t  Split. 
Holds  Kails.  Used  exclusively  in  our 

Fruit  Boxes 


Write  for  Delivered  Prices 

WASHINGTON  MILL  CO. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 


The  best  garden  paper 

Here  it  is— just  what  you  have  been  looking:  for 
—live  paper  for  Market  Gardeners  and  Home 
Gardeners.  All  vegetable  growers  should  read  the 

WEEKLY  MARKET  GROWERS  JOURNAL 

No  other  paper  like  it.  Thousands  of  g-ardeners 
praise  it.  Si. 00  a year.  Send  10  cents  and  names  of 
three  gardeners  for  ten  weeks’  trial,  address 

MARKET  GROWERS  JOURNAL 
527  Walker  Bldg.  Louisville.  Ky. 


SEED  CORN 

HIGH  yielding,  prize  winning  and  sure  to 
grow.  Robert’s  Improved  Reid’s  Yellow 
Dent  won  second  prize  at  the  International 
Corn  Show  at  Omaha,  1909.  Write  today  for 
free  corn  book  explaining  how  it  was  raised, 
full  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  of  seed  corn  that 
was  the  largest  yielding  yellow  corn  in  the 
world's  class  last  year.  Other  varieties  also. 
E.  D.  ROBERTS,  R.  1.  RED  OAK,  IOWA 


KGRAPEVINES 

69Varletles.  Also  Small  Frults.Trees  iic.  Best  Root- 
ed stock.  Genuine. cheap  2 snm  p 1 e vi  ne«m«  lied  fori  JO. 
Deao.  price-list  free,  till  IS  UOfttU  4 SON.  Fredoni*.  S.  I. 
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in  transportation,  and  the  requisites 
for  an  ideal  home  in  a beautiful  land. 

SAM’L  B.  WOODS. 

Virginia. 

Southwestern  Virginia  as  a Fruit 
Section. 

Not  to  discriminate  against  another 
great  fruit  district  in  Virginia,  The 
Fruit-Grower  gives  space  to  a letter 
from  Mr.  Henry  C.  Wysor,  Dublin, 
Va.,  who  tells  of  the  advantages  of 
Southwestern  Virginia— and  particu- 
larly Patrick  county.  He  says: 

Our  portion  of  the  state  is  diagon- 
ally divided  by  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
there  is  a marked  difference  in  the 
classes  of  fruit,  or  I should  more  par- 
ticularly say,  apples,  grown  on  either 
side  of  nature’s  great  dividing  line. 

As  you  know,  the  great  mountain 
range  is  situated  in  the  state  running 
almost  exactly  from  the  northeast  to 
the  southwest.  There  is  vastly  more 
of  rich  land  on  the  high  table  area 
and  the  northwestern  slope  than  on 
the  southwestern  inclination,  and  its 
foothills,  but  the  latter  which  faces 
the  rising  sun,  has  the  greater  ad- 
vantage in  the  quality  of  most  of  the 
desirable  market  apples  that  have 
been  introduced  into  this  Eden  of  ap- 
ple culture.  The  northwestern  or 
setting  sun  side  has  in  the  past  pro- 
duced more  bushels  of  fruit  and  I do 
not  doubt  but  that  it  will  always  pro- 
duce as  much  fruit  per  tree  as  those 
across  the  ridge,  but  it  can  never 
hope  to  have  apples  with  the  deli- 
cate waxiness  of  skin,  the  high  am- 
brosia flavor  and  the  great  freedom 
from  blemishes  as  her  sister  whose 
rosy  cheeks  receive  the  first  kiss  of 
the  rising  sun  (son  if  you  prefer.) 

Our  Western  friends  produce  ap- 
ples that  are  truly  magnificent,  but  the 
highest  standard  of  quality  has  never 
been  equaled  by  those  grown  away 
from  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.  By  quality,  I mean  flavor, 
texture,  appearance,  juiciness,  and  all 
that  may  be  comprehended  in  those 
words  to  a properly  educated  taste. 
Roanoke,  Franklin  and  Patrick  coun- 
ties whose  county  seats  are  Salina, 
Rocky  Mount  and  Stewart,  respec- 
tively, are  in  regular  order  to  the 
North  Carolina  line,  and  right  here  I 
might  say  some  of  the  finest  apples 
I ever  saw  were  produced  on  the 
Blue  Ridge  lands  in  the  Tar-heel  state. 

In  the  three  Virginia  counties 
named  above,  some  commercial  or- 
chards of  considerable  size  have  been 
started.  The  Ferguson  and  Diamond 
orchards  in  Roanoke,  those  of  the 
Messrs.  Guerrant  in  Franklin,  and  the 
Rangely,  Lemon,  Stuart,  and  Pat- 
rick orchards,  comprising  some  60,000 
trees,  in  Patrick  county,  are  con- 
spicuous examples.  The  plantings 
are  for  the  most  part  in  their  infancy, 
but  ere  long  many  train  loads  of  ap- 
ples will  find  their  way  from  the 
beautiful  prospect  which  these  or- 
chards represent. 

Patrick  county,  which  joins  the 
North  Carolina  line,  has  more  avail- 
able lands  perhaps,  than  the  other 
counties,  because  of  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  Blue  Ridge  spreading  out 
farther  than  any  other  county  in  the 
state  and  because  the  railroad  facili- 
ties heretofore  have  been  of  such  a 
character  that  orchardists  were  not  in- 
duced to  investigate  the  real  merits 
of  these  virgin  lands.  Now  that 
three  railroads  have  been  built  into 
the  county,  each  of  which  terminates 
within  l.er  borders,  and  more  being 
projected,  the  problem  of  immense 
stores  of  wealth  in  her  apple  lands 
is  being  solved  and  wary  capital  is 
beginning  to  appreciate  that  lands 
which  can  be  purchased  at  $10  per 
acre  at  this  time  with  a reasonable 
certainty  of  quadrupling  in  value  in 
the  not  distant  future  is  flowing  in. 

If  The  Fruit-Grower  or  its  patrons 
would  like  to  know  more  of  this  land 
of  promise  where  fairy  stories  (lucky 
gems)  are  found,  (See  the  Trail  of 
the  Lonesome  Pine,  page  174,  I will 
be  glad  to  contribue  another  and  fuller 
article  for  your  columns. 

There  is  one  tree  in  Patrick  county 
— the  famous  Handy  apple  tree — that 
has  borne  fruit  for  over  100  years, 
sometimes  more  than  100  bushels  in  a 
single  season,  and  it  is  perhaps  the 


largest  apple  tree  in  the  world  today. 
Another  tree  that  has  yielded  100 
bushels  of  marketable  apples  in  a 
single  season,  but  these  are  only  two 
of  the  many  examples  of  the  great 
profitableness  of  apples  trees  in  this 
section.  I write  chiefly  of  Patrick 
county  because  1 know  it  better,  but 
there  are  just  as  fine  fruit  lands  in  the 
pther  counties  named,  though  perhaps 
not  as  cheap  or  as  much  in  amount, 
and  the  same  can  be  said  of  the 
counties  farther  north — Bedford,  Am- 
herst, Nelson,  Albemarle,  and  so  on, 
but  I am  writing  of  the  southwest. 
The  famous  Virginia  Beauty  is  ex- 
tensively grown  in  Grayson,  Carroll, 
and  Floyd  counties  and  the  apple 
well  deserve  its  name;  its  quality,  too, 
is  of  equal  merit. 

Cherries  thrive  in  a most  luxurious 
way  in  Patrick  county  and  specimens 
of  trees  two  and  one-half  feet  in 
diameter  are  not  uncommon.  Of 
course,  it  follows  that  pears,  grapes 
and  the  smaller  fruits  are  at  home  all 
over  these  lands  and  there  is  nothing 
lacking  but  a little  capital,  intelli- 
gently directed,  to  demonstrate  in 
quantity  as  well  as  quality  that  here  is 
the  orchardist’s  paradise.  That  em- 
inent horticulturist  Mr.  H.  E.  Van- 
Deman,  in  writing  from  Patrick  coun- 
ty, says:  “There  are  no  apple  lands  I 
have  ever  seen  in  any  state  that  quite 
come  up  to  the  rich  mountan  coves 
of  the  Appalachian  mountains.” 

HENRY  C.  WISOR. 

Virginia. 

A North  Carolina  Fruit  District. 

A little  west  of  the  main  line  of  the 
Southern  Railway  passing  through  the 
state  of  North  Carolina  and  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  trails  a 
small  chain  of  mountains,  a spur  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  the  Brushy  Moun- 
tains. They  range  from  1500  to  3000 
feet  in  height  above  sea  level.  Right 
in  these  mountains  are  growing  and 
have  been  for  years,  the  finest  flavor- 
ed apples  in  the  whole  country.  Po- 
mological  experts  say  that  the  fine 
flavor  is  due  to  the  perfect  climatic 
conditions.  This  valuable  land  has 
never  been  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  public,  for  the  reason  that  or- 
chards are  so  inaccessible.  The  coun- 
try roads  are  very  bad,  and  the  near- 
est railroad  points  are  Wilkesboro, 
Taylorsville  and  Lenoir.  But  as  sure 
as  time  rolls  around,  there  will  be  a 
railroad  and  possibly  electric  roads 
penetrating  this  delightful  section 
within  ten  years  from  this  time.  It’s 
bound  to  be,  as  such  ventures  would 
be  a paying  investment  in  the  hauling 
of  lumber  and  farm  products,  to  say 
nothing  of  coal  and  passengers,  and 
when  a railway  comes,  land  values 
will  jump  to  triple  and  quadruple  what 
they  now  are.  For  instance,  land  that 
will  produce  the  finest  apples  is  sell- 
ing now  for  $10  to  $15  per  acre.  Then 
land  will  be  cheap  at  $100  per  acre,  for 
an  acre  of  this  land  will  produce  an- 
nually $400  worth  of  apples,  and  with 
proper  facilities  for  shipping  there 
will  be  an  influx  into  this  section, 
until  there  will  not  be  an  acre  of  till- 
able land  left  for  sale  at  a reasonable 
price. 

In  the  apple  sections  of  the  West, 
land  is  selling  for  orchard  land  as 
high  as  $3000  per  acre  and  this  land 
has  to  be  irrigated.  Our  land  needs 
no  irrigation  and  at  the  same  time 
produces  a much  finer  flavored  apple 
than  the  apples  from  the  irrigated 
states. 

I have  in  mind  an  orchard  that  lies 
ten  miles  from  the  railroad  which  sold 
twelve  years  since  for  $1500  and  again 
four  years  ago  at  $4200  and  is  now 
paying  25  per  cent  on  the  investment, 
even  at  this  remote  distance  from 
market  or  railway.  But  even  while 
I am  writing  this,  a committee  is 
meeting  in  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  to  get 
under  way  the  means  to  build  a steam 
railway  right  through  the  heart  of 
this  apple-growing  section,  and  if  the 
road  is  built  there  will  be  no  need  of 
my  writing  asking  people  to  come  and 
see  what  we  have,  for  then  it  will  be 
too  late  for  the  prospective  purchaser 
to  get  these  lands  at  all  reasonable. 

On  all  the  farms  in  this  section 
there  is  water,  all  that  could  possibly 
be  needed,  in  the  way  of  springs, 
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Four  feet  loner.  Complete  with 
chains  and  hooks  for  hanking  — 

5f+  4t7  OK  Kxtra  strong:, 
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oak,  nicely  finished.  Shipped 
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HOW  E BEAUTIFUL  FURNITURE  CO., 
ltox  A,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


There  Is  nothing:  more  comfortable  or 
ornamental  for  the  homo  than  a settee 
swlnk  for  tin-  porch.  Suspends  from  cell- 
ing on  four1  chains.  lOnJoyed  by  children, 
young  people  and  old  I'o.ks,  too.  Here’s 
a fine  one  at  a small  price — give  your 
family  a treat. 
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ON  EARTH,  is  the  testimony  of 

J.  M.  IRVINE,  Editor  “Fruit-Grower” 

E.  H.  SHEPARD,  Editor  “Better  Fruit” 

A.  P.  BATEHAM,  Mosier,  Oregon 

DR.  G.  E.  SANDERS,  The  Dalles,  Oregon 
And  thousands  of  other  satisfied  customers.  Send  for  descriptive  circular 

JOHNSTON  & WEBER 

Sole  Distributors  The  Dalles,  Oregon 
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Label 


The 

Fruit-Grower 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Your  Boxes  and  Crates 

We  have  some  very  attractive  designs  for 

Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Apple,  Peach, 
Plum,  Currant,  Cherry  and 
Cantaloupe  Labels. 

Your  name,  address  and  other  wording  ar- 
ranged to  work  with  the  design.  We  can  also  furnish 

Round  Labels  for  Apple  Barrel  Heads 

The  printing  is  done  in  two  colors  and  the  labels  will 
add  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  your  packages. 

Write  us  for  Samples  and  Prices. 


Starts  or 
tit  Spray  Instantly 


The  “Kant-Klog”  Sprayer 

Gets  twice  the  results  with  same  labor  and 
fluid.  Send  postal  today  for  free  interest- 
ing booklet,  explaining  how  the  “Kant- 
Klog’’  gives 

Nine  Sizes  of  Round  or  Flat 
Fine  or  Coarse  Sprays 

or  solid  streams  all  from  the  tame  noxfte. 
Ten  different  styles  of  sprayers  for  all  kinds 
of  spraying,  whitewashing,  etc.,  etc. 

AGENTS  WANTED 
Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Roono 


branches  and  creeks,  and  they'all  (on 
account  of  the  lay  of  the  land)  have 
more  or  less  fall,  making  it  possible 
to  make  small  lakes  for  the  beautify- 
ing and  furnishing  small  power  for 
running  churns,  washing  machines, 
small  trubines  or  dynamos,  or  for 
ether  purposes  as  one  might  wish. 

The  scarcity  of  nearby  schools  and 
churches  has  been  a drawback  here- 
tofore, but  this  is  being  overcome 
very  fast.  The  labor  problem  is  no 
problem  here,  as  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  labor,  all  white;  negroes  are 
very  scarce,  in  fact,  in  my  immediate 
neighborhood,  there  is  not  a negro 
family  within  seven  miles. 

Sheep  raising  is  profitable  here, 
also  poultry  and  cattle  raising,  but  it 
is  not  followed  extensively,  but  there 
are  a greater  number  of  good  mules 
and  horses  here  than  one  would  im- 
agine, and  around  the  foothills  of 
these  mountains  are  numberless 


places  where  large  useful  lakes  could 
be  built  and  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  running  small  manufacturing  plants 
and  as  pleasure  resorts.  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt of  Bilmore  came  near  buying 
here,  before  he  bought  at  Ashville,  the 
matter  of  railroads  being  the  decisive 
point. 

There  is  no  finer  climate  anywhere 
than  we  have  here,  and  the  seasons 
are  so  open  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
day  in  the  year  when  a man  could 
not  work  with  comfort  outdoors. 

Nearly  all  the  orchards  are  above 
the  frost  line  or  isotherma  belt. 
Aside  from  apple  culture  we  grow 
good  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  oats  and 
potatoes.  To  anyone  hunting  a home 
among  the  best  of  people  and  in  a 
healthy  climate  where  there  is  a 
chance  to  succeed,  I say  come  and 
look  us  over. 

W.  T.  ROWLAND. 

Taylorsville,  N,  C, 
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Intensive  Strawberry  Culture 


It  is  not  intended,  in  this  article,  to 
define  that  degree  of  intensive  culture 
adopted  by  those  who  grow  three  or 
four  berries  on  a stalk,  either  to 
vaunt  the  merits  of  some  new  aspirant 
for  favor,  or  to  gratify  an  ambition  to 
excel  all  others  in  the  size  of  berries 
produced. 

It  is  intended  to  define  and  show 
the  applicability  of  certain  intensive 
methods  to  the  growing  of  extra  fine 
berries  by  those  who  are  limited  to  a 
very  small  area  upon  which  to  secure 
a safe  income,  and  to  maintain  their 
families.  By  the  methods  herein  set 
forth,  if  intelligently  followed,  crops 
of  from  three  to  four  hundred  24-quart 
crates  may  be  safely  grown  upon  an 
acre  of  land,  and  a net  return  realized 
of  from  $600  to  $1,000. 

Certain  common-place  methods  pre- 
vail in  preparing  ground,  selecting 
plants  and  planting;  also  in  methods 
of  planting  and  cultivation;  thus  are 
grown  the  great  mass  of  berries  that 
find  their  way  to  the  city  markets  and 
supply  the  trade  in  this  most  excellent 
fruit.  In  contradistinction  is,  the  prep- 
aration for  and  the  methods  of  plant- 
ing and  plant  production,  cultivating 
and  all  that  pertains  to  the  perfect 
work  and  wondrous  results  of  the 
highest  art  of  strawberry  growing — 
this  latter  all  combines  as  intensive 
strawberry  culture. 

The  Land. 

If  old  land  is  to  be  used  it  must 
have  one  year  of  preparation  for  this 
purpose.  This  year’s  time  is  necessary 
for  one  principal  reason;  that  time 
shall  be  had  to  prepare  the  land  that 
it  may  be  able  to  do  its  full  part  in 
the  work  of  the  coming  year.  The 
land  chosen  for  this  purpose  must  be 
reasonably  level  and  should  be  land 
bearing  a marked  element  of  clay  in 
its  make-up.  If  this  land  has  not  such 
'fertility  as  enabled  it  to  produce,  or 
to  be  able  to  produce,  50  bushels  of 
corn  to  the  acre,  it  will  require  from 
thirty  to  fifty  two-horse  wagon  loads 
of  good  fresh  stable  manure;  not 
burned  or  destroyed  by  heating,  to  the 
acre,  and  I am  only  going  to  deal  with 
one  acre — just  one  measured  acre. 

The  manure  should  be  hauled  direct- 
ly from  the  barn  and  spread  on  the 
land,  the  amount,  between  limits 
given,  to  be  determined  by  the  extent 
of  the  impoverishment  of  the  land. 
The  land  should  be  plowed  early  and 
not  less  than  ten  inches  deep,  and  if 

A LITTLE  THING 
Changes  the  Home  Feeling. 

Coffee  blots  out  the  sunshine  from 
many  a home  by  making  the  mother, 
or  some  other  member  of  the  house- 
hold, dyspeptic,  nervous  and  irritable. 
There  are  thousands  of  cases  where 
the  proof  is  absolutely  undeniable. 
Here  is  one. 

A Wis.  mother  writes: 

“I  was  taught  to  drink  coffee  at  an 
early  age,  and  also  at  an  early  age 
became  a victim  to  headaches,  and  as 
I grew  to  womanhood  these  head- 
aches became  a part  of  me,  as  I was 
scarcely  ever  free  from  them. 

“About  five  years  ago  a friend  urg- 
ed me  to  try  Postum.  I made  the 
trial  and  the  result  was  so  satisfactory 
that  we  have  used  it  ever  since. 

“My  husband  and  little  daughter 
were  subject  to  bilious  attacks,  but 
they  have  both  been  entirely  free  from 
them  since  we  began  using  Postum 
instead  of  coffee.  I no  longer  have 
headaches  and  my  health  is  perfect.” 

If  some  of  these  nervous,  tired,  irri- 
table women  would  only  leave  off 
coffee  absolutely  and  try  Postum  they 
would  find  a wonderful  change  in 
their  life.  It  would  then  be  filled  with 
sunshine  and  happiness  rather  than 
weariness  and  discontent.  And  think 
what  an  effect  it  would  have  on  the 
family,  for  the  mood  of  the  mother  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  temper  of 
the  children. 

Read  “The  Road  to  Wellville,”  in 
pkgs.  “There’s  a Reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


the  ground  is  in  fair  condition,  as  to 
dryness,  it  should  be  immediately  well 
harrowed.  After  two  or  three  weeks 
this  must  be  again  plowed,  cross-wise 
this  time,  and  very  thoroughly,  and 
harrowed  this  time  both  ways.  The 
manure  is  now  supposed  to  be  well 
mixed  with  the  soil.  It  is  now  about 
planting  time  and  the  ground  should 
be  occupied  with  some  crop  that  will 
require  hoeing  so  as  to  keep  it  clean — 
constant  cultivating  and  hoeing  is  the 
price  of  a clean  field  for  the  next  year. 

Plants. 

To  obviate  the  trouble  that  would 
surely  come  when  you  wished  to  plant, 
the  ensuing  spring,  and  to  secure,  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  a doubt,  the 
control  of  an  abundant  supply  of  per- 
fect plants,  raise  them  for  yourself. 
Decide  on  the  variety  to  be  grown  and 
buy  the  best  plants  to  be  found.  Now 
use  a small  plot  of  your  very  best 
ground;  if  not  good  make  it  so  with 
old,  well-rotted  manure.  Plant  three 
by  four  fiet  and  use  none  but  good, 
strong,  healthy  plants.  This  prepara- 
tory patch  must  have  the  best  of  cul- 
tivation and  enough  hoeing  to  keep  it 
clean  and  in  fine,  healthy  condition. 
Keep  all  runners,  in  excess  of  four  or 
five,  cut  away  and  these  should  be 
dell  distributed  in  their  hedge  row.  So 
much  for  the  plants  and  their  produc- 
tion. 

The  land  having  been  kept  clean 
during  the  summer  and  all  crop  refuse 
carefully  removed,  is  now  ready  for 
the  plow,  with  early  springtime.  The 
plowing  should  be  done  at  least  two  or 
three  weeks  before  time  of  planting, 
and  soil  should  be  well  harrowed.  This 
land  is  now  supposed  to  be  in  perfect 
tilth,  and  ready  to  receive  the  plants. 

Now  about  the  plants.  Keep  off 
all  blossom  stems.  They  may  be  taken 
up  two  or  three  or  more  days  before 
you  intend  to  plant  them.  Select  only 
perfect  plants,  with  good,  strong  roots 
and  with  crown  not  less  than  one-half 
to  three-eighths  inch  in  diameter. 
What  are  left  will  be  better  plants,  for 
general  planting,  than  most  plants  we 
buy.  The  dead  leaves  and  runners 
must  all  be  removed,  and  the  roots 
straightened  out  and  the  plants  tied 
in  bunches  of  twenty-five  and  kept  in 
a cool,  damp  place  until  wanted  for 
planting,  and  under  no  circumstances 
must  they  be  exposed  to  dry  in  the 
sun  or  wind.  The  ground  should  be 
lightly  marked  off,  preferably  with 
sled  marker,  three  by  four  feet.  If 
the  field  has  any  general  inclination  in 
one  direction  the  wide  way  marking 
should  run  crosswise  of  the  inclination 
or  down-hill  direction. 

Planting. 

If  the  ground  is  moist  and  the  day 
ideal — cool  or  cloudy — the  plants  may 
be  set  without  water,  but  if  the  day  is 
warm  or  windy,  it  is  much  better  to 
have  a few  inches  of  water  in  a bucket 
and  set  four  or  five  opened  bunches 
of  plants  in  the  bucket  at  a time  and 
plant  from  the  water.  If  the  plants 
are  first  class,  and  have  roots  six  or 
eight  inches  long,  take  a sharp  hatchet 
and  trim  to  four  and  one-half  or  five 
inches.  You  will  be  much  more  likely 
to  get  the  roots  well  placed  in  the 
ground  and  get  better  results.  Plant 
with  a flat  dibble  straight  into  the 
ground,  and  by  a second  insertion  of 
the  dibble  two  inches  irom  the  first 
insertion  and  angling  to  bottom  of 
first  hole,  firmly  close  the  first  and 
fasten  the  roots,  not  leaving  an  open 
space  about  the  roots;  fill  and  firm 
around  plant. 

Set  plarits  with  crown  level  with 
earth.  Take  hold  of  end  of  a leaf  and 
pull  on  it,  to  test  your  planting;  if  the 
leaf  breaks  it  was  well  planted,  if  it 
pulls  up,  it  was  not. 

As  soon  as  done  planting,  go  over 
the  field  with  some  form  of  fine-tooth- 
ed light  cultivator  and  remove  all  evi- 
dences of  tramping  done  during  set- 
ting of  plants.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
begin  to  grow  and  fine  weeds  show 
up  begin  to  cultivate.  The  same  light, 
narrow-toothed  cultivator  is  all  that 
you  will  need  if  ground  is  in  perfect 
condition.  Level  cultivation  first,  last 
and  all  the  time.  Cultivation  can  be 


-Trees  of  Quality 


W e Can  Still  Furnish 
in  Fine,  Dormant 
Condition 


Send  Your  Order 
By  Night 
Telegraph  Letter 
of  50  Words  at 
Our  Expense 


Apple 

Ben  Davis  v 4,000 

Cooper’s  E.  White' 1,000 

Gano 3,000 

Jonathan  23,000 

Mam.  Black  Twig 1,000 

Missouri  Pippin 1,000 

Rome  Beauty  600 

Winesap 18,000 

York  Imperial  1,200 

Peach 

Carman  1,000 

Champion  2,000 

Elberta  9,000 

Heath  Cling  . 1,000 

Henrietta  Cling 1,000 

Orange  Cling 1,500 

Phillip’s  Cling 1,600 

Salway  7,000 

Pear 

Bartlett 4,000 

j'ir 

Cherries 

Early  Richmond 1,000 

Montmorency  800 

May  Duke 1,200 

Late  Duke 2,000 


General 
Assortment  in 
Smaller  Lots 


Forest  Tree  Seedlings 


Osage  Hedge 200,000 

Black  Locust 234,000 

Catalpa  Speciosa 1,000,000 

Honey  Locust 60,000 


The  Winfield  Nursery  Company 
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maintained  both  ways  for  some  time, 
or  until  the  runners  begin  to  be  mov- 
ed by  the  cultivation.  Then  only  one 
way,  and  that  so  as  not  to  disturb 
the  runners  that  are  properly  located. 

Now  comes  the  most  difficult  and 
tedious  part  of  intensive  strawberry 
culture.  The  patch  must  be  kept  rig- 
idly clean  and  the  surface  never  al- 
lowed to  get  hard  and  dry.  The  run- 
ners must  be  distributed  and  located 
so  as  to  use  all  of  the  allotted  space 
about  twenty-eight  inches  wide,  allow- 
ing twenty  inches  for  pathway  or 
space  between  the  rows.  Not  only 
must  the  runners  be  equally  distribut- 
ed over  this  space  of  gronnd,  but  the 
plants  must  be  so  carefully  located 
that  no  vacant  space  is  left  nor  any 
plants  closer  than  from  four  to  six 
inches.  Where  runners  are  in  excess 
they  must  be  cut  away,  and  not  al- 
lowed to  form  ropes  of  vines  and  solid 
bunches  of  plants.  Frequently  a run- 
ner can  be  cut  off  after  one  or  more 
fine  plants  are  set,  and  thus  fill  the 
space  near  the  mother  plant  and  di- 
minish the  mass  of  vines  farther  away. 
There  is  room  for  the  display  of  much 
skill  in  locating  plants.  A small  stone 
laid  on  a runner,  when  placed  where  it 
is  wanted,  will  hold  it  until  plant  fas- 
tens. If  runners  are  cut  off  when 
they  have  formed  the  proper  number 
of  plants,  much  additional  vigor  will 
be  given  the  plants.  Never  try  to 
make  four  or  five  plants  live  and  pro- 
duce fruit  successfully  on  the  space  of 
ground  that  would  rightfully  belong 
to  one  plant. 

Remove  all  blossom  stems  before 
they  bloom,  as  blooming  and  pollen 
producing  are  devitalizing  agencies 
and  retard  the  full  development  of 
plants. 

Plants  grown,  planted  and  culti- 
vated as  directed  on  ground  properly 
prepared,  will  produce  larger  berries, 
better  ripened  berries,  more  uniform 
in  size  and  probably  four  times  as 
many  berries,  as  the  fairly  good  acre 
of  berries  planted  with  any  kind  of 
plants  on  any  old  kind  of  ground  and 
cultivated  by  dragging  the  runners 
into  ropes  and  the  plants  into  bunches. 


Just  as  well  try  to  make  poetry  from 
prose  with  a pair  of  scissors,  as  to 
try  to  make  an  ideal  strawberry  row 
with  a plow  and  a rolling  cutter  to 
trim  the  edges  of  the  rows. 

Now  one  year  ends  the  usefulness 
of  this  field  in  the  line  of  intensive 
culture.  A new  field  under  same  con- 
ditions and  restrictions  should  be 
planted  each  year.  The  one  that  has 
fruited  might  be  made  to  produce  a 
fair  crop  for  one  more  year  by  com- 
mon methods  of  renewal  of  fruited 
fields.  For  the  man  of  limited  amount 
of  land,  it  would  not  be  wise.  Plow 
under  after  the  crop  is  gathered,  and 
prepare  for  setting  the  following 
spring.  Tw*o  and  one-half  acres  of 
land  would  enable  a man  to  keep  one 
full  acre  in  fruiting  each  year  and 
grow  his  own  plants  and  several  thou- 
sand for  sale.  The  plowing  under  of 
a heavy  crop  of  vines  would  tend  to 
keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  land  and 
some  added  manure  would  assure  its 
continued  usefulness  and  assure  an- 
nual returns  greater  than  most  farm- 
ers are  getting  from  forty  to  eighty- 
acre  farms  in  general  crops. 

Arkansas.  J.  W.  McCRACKEN. 

Fruit  trees  beginning  to  bloom  here 
on  March  19,  and  prospects  are  good 
for  heavy  crop.  Some  growers  are 
ready  to  heat  their  orchards.  We  ap- 
preciate The  Fruit-Grower  here. — Bar- 
due  & Sons,  Alfalfa,  Wash. 

April  bids  fair  to  be  the  greatest 
month  in  the  history  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  in  the  subscription  depart- 
ment. Friends,  now  is  your  time  to 
do  effective  missionary  work.  Get 
your  neighbors  to  subscribe. 

I received  The  Fruit-Grower’s  pre- 
mium tree  and  grape  vine;  they  have 
grown  nicely,  and  now  the  apple  tree 
has  several  buds  on  it. — B.  W.  S., 
Missouri.  (The  small  one-year  trees 
will  surely  grow,  if  given  half  a 
chance. — Editor.) 
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The  May  Fruit-Grower. 

A man  wrote  us  the  other  day  that 
after  May  1 he  did  not  have  time  to 
read  The  Fruit-Grower,  until  after  the 
fiuit  crops  are  harvested  in  autumn. 
This  is  wrong.  We  want  to  make 
The  Fruit-Grower  so  helpful  this  sum- 
mer that  every  issue  will  be  carefully 
read  by  every  subscriber. 

The  May  issue  will  be  a good  one. 
Among  other  articles,  we  will  have 
one  giving  the  latest  information  on 
the  subject  of  pear  blight.  It  will  be 
fully  illustrated,  and  the  directions  for 
fighting  this  disease  will  be  made 
plain. 

Another  article  will  deal  with  cover 
crops  for  orchards.  Thousands  of  or- 
chards, especially  in  irrigated  dis- 
tricts, are  being  starved  because  the 
vegetable  matter  has  all  been  burned 
out  of  the  soil  by  continuous  cultiva- 
tion. Cover  crops  are  needed,  and 
our  article  on  this  subject  in  May  will 
be  most  timely. 

Mrs.  Moore’s  article  on  home  can- 
ning of  fruits  and  vegetables  will  be 
continued  in  May. 

In  May  our  crop  reports  will  be 
published,  giving  a brief  summary  of 
crop  prospects  all  over  the  country. 
The  Fruit-Grower  hopes  to  have  its 
system  of  crop  reports  better  this 
year  than  ever  before.  The  co-opera- 
tions of  every  subscriber  is  asked  in 
making  this  feature  very  helpful  to 
everyone  connected  with  the  fruit  bus- 
iness. 

Other  special  articles  are  being  pre- 
pared for  the  summer  months.  Among 
others  is  one  telling  how  an  Eastern 
orchardist  manages  his  apple  pickers, 
packers  and  other  help  during  the  har- 
vest season.  This  man  has  figures  to 
show  just  what  it  costs  to  harvest  his 
apple  crop,  and  the  article  will  be 
most  interesting  and  helpful.  It  will 
be  published  in  plenty  of  time  to  help 
those  who  have  apple  crops  to  handle 
next  fall. 

Of  course,  the  regular  departments 
will  be  maintained  as  usual,  and  our 
Questions  and  Answers  Department 
is  open  for  the  use  of  all  our  sub- 
scribers; ask  questions  freely,  and  we 
will  try  to  have  them  answered  by 
those  who  know. 

No,  we  don’t  want  anyone  to  think 
that  The  Fruit-Grower  lacks  interest 
during  the  summer  months.  Every- 
one who  grows  fruits  of  any  kind 
needs  to  keep  in  touch  with  what  is 
going  on — and  the  best  way  to  do  this 
is  to  read  The  Fruit-Grower  regularly 

Apple-Growing  in  the  Ozarks. 

Look  ten  years  ahead  in  planning 
your  orchard  with  regard  to  location, 
varieties,  pruning  and  care.  Remem- 
ber that  in  the  Ozarks  we  must  grow 
apples  for  the  masses  and  not  for  the 
few  who  are  rich  and  can  afford  to 
pay  fancy  prices.  I find  the  Jonathan, 
York  Imperial  and  Ingram  my  most 
valuable  sorts,  and  they  are  especially 
adapted  to  this  Ozark  country.  The 
Jonathan  is  a fall  apple;  the  York  Im- 
perial mid-winter  and  the  Ingram  a 
late  spring  apple,  also  the  best  keeper 
that  I grow.  I had  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  an  average  crop  last  season, 
or  fifty  bushels  to  an  acre  on  an  av- 
erage, yet  I picked  500  bushel  boxes 
of  York  Imperials  from  10C  trees 
twelve  years  planted,  which  averaged 
me  $1.25  per  bushel,  or  $625,  for  two 
acres,  which,  with  the  windfalls  and 
culls,  make  $325  per  acre.  There  will 
always  be  a demand  for  good  apples 
at  a reasonable  price.  Flowever,  there 
is  a limit  in  price  which  will  curtail 
consumption.  It  is  amusing  to  a prac- 
tical grower  to  read  in  the  boom 
papers  and  magazines  of  a certain 
state  or  district  giving  an  estimate  of 
future  crops  by  the  number  of  trees 
planted,  not  realizing  that  less  than 
25  per  cent  of  those  trees  planted  will 
ever  produce  merchantable  crops  of 
fruit  for  a series  of  years.  One  should 
be  an  enthusiast  or  crank  on  fruit- 
growing to  be  successful,  as  there 
should  be  pleasure  as  well  as  money- 
making in  the  growing  of  fruit.  Apple 
trees  should  be  planted  in  double  or 
quadruple  rows  for  cross  pollenization. 
I cultivated  my  orchard  for  eight 
years,  and  alternated  with  corn,  cow- 
peas  and  red  clover.  Since  then  I 
have  used  the  mulch  system  with 
cipver,  cutting  it  twice  a year,  the 


last  cutting  after  the  seed  has  ma- 
tured, causing  it  to  re-seed  for  the 
following  year,  and  I am  well  satisfied 
with  the  results.  The  cultivating  cost 
me  $10  per  acre  per  year,  while  the 
mulch  system  costs  but  $6.  A suc- 
cessful apple  country  should  have  a 
rocky  or  gravelly  clay  soil,  with  a red 
sub-soil,  like  western  New  York, 
northern  Ohio  and  our  Ozark  country. 
Our  greatest  and  only  serious  draw- 
back has  been  the  late  spring  frosts. 
However,  in  future  our  growers  will 
combat  them  with  orchard  heaters,  or 
smudge  pots,  as  they  do  in  Florida, 
Colorado,  California  and  must  do  in 
the  future  in  the  Northwest.  From 
the  information  we  get  there  is  no 
district  of  any  size  where  apples  are 
successfully  grown  that  is  absolutely 
free  from  frosts.  I was  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Northwest  was  such  a 
country,  but  on  investigation  found 
that  they  had  late  frosts  that  reduced 
the  apple  crop  to  25  per  cent,  and  that 
the  severe  winter  of  25  degrees  below 
zero  not  only  killed  their  peaches,  but 
a great  many  trees.  I originated  and 
patented  an  orchard  heater  that  is 
simple  yet  effective,  and  at  a cost 
not  to  exceed  5 cents  each.  I cut 
a joint  of  stove  pipe  in  two  and  with 
a cement  bottom  and  baling  wire  for 
handling,  have  two  orchard  heaters 
that  hold  five  quarts  each  of  crude 
petroleum  that  burns  five  hours  under 
any  conditions.  I ordered  3,000  of 
them  to  use  in  my  orchard  this  spring, 
if  necessary. 

We  do  not  prune  enough  here  in 
the  Ozarks,  causing  a great  deal  of 
undersized  fruit,  which  if  not  thinned, 
is  a great  tax  on  the  tree  and 
worth  but  little  when  gathered.  I 
top  grafted  300  Lansingburg  Pippin 
trees  three  years  ago  to  Jonathan  and 
Grimes  Golden,  with  only  2 per  cent 
loss,  and  will  have  a fair  crop  this 
year,  judging  by  the  fruit  buds.  I 
will  continue  the  top-grafr  on  unde- 
sirable trees.  I most  heartily  endorse 
the  Lafean  bill,  as  I find  it  is  difficult 
to  sell  my  apples  at  a distance,  while 
I have  no  trouble  in  our  local  mar- 
kets, having  established  a reputation 
on  an  honest  pack,  but  at  a distance 
must  compete  with  the  fellow  who 
packs  an  orchard  run,  and  brands  it 
choice  and  select.  I used  the  La- 
fean box  last  year — five  thousand  of 
them,  with  the  best  of  success. 
Canada  finds  success  by  enacting 
stringent  laws  in  that  line,  and  the 
demand  of  her  apples  for  export, 
should  be  an  example  to  us.  I wish  to 
state  that  the  eight  boxes  of  apples 
displayed  in  the  Missouri  Pacific  de- 
partment at  the  land  show  at  Spring- 
field  were  selected  from  three  boxes 
of  my  No.  1 stock  of  each  variety 
in  cold  storage  on  short  notice.  I 
will  try  to  be  in  the  next  apple  con- 
gress if  held  east  of  the  Missouri  river, 
with  a car  load  of  Jonathan,  which 
will  compete  with  the  best. 

Springfield,  Mo.  W.  A.  IRVIN. 
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Among  the  Phloxes. 

These  flowers  take  a high  rank  on 
account  of  their  remarkable  beauty, 
continue  blooming  from  June  until 
November,  and  because  of  the  ease  of 
their  propagation  and  culture. 

We  found  we  could  not  depend  on 
many  of  the  imported  ones  in  the  try- 
ing climate  of  the  West.  Some  can- 
not endure  the  drouth  and  heat. 
Others  will  rust  and  blight  in  wet 
weather  and  many  do  not  find  the 
soil  congenial.  Said  a florist  from 
the  East,  “You  ought  to  send  down 
and  get  the  kind  we  grow.”  We  show- 
ed him  the  identical  ones,  but  he 
could  hardly  recognize  them;  soil  and 
climate  affect  them  so  much. 

For  years  we  have  been  building  up 
a new  race.  We  want:  First,  a plant 

of  great  vigor  to  resist  the  heat  and 
endure  the  wet  weather;  second,  many 
of  the  imported  ones  are  very  slow 
propagators  and  therefore  unprofit- 
able; third,  we  must  have  fine  indi- 
vidual flowers  to  blend  in  one  large, 
symmetrical  head;  fourth,  we  want 
continual  bloomers;  fifth,  a plant 
should  be  interested  in  the  matter  and 
seed  well.  Many  kinds  do  not  seed 
and  others  have  only  abortive  pods, 
like  many  peonies. 

This  matter  of  seed  bearing  is  very 
important,  for  there  is  a great  future 


ROOFING 

Saves  Labor  and  Money 

roofing  that  has  to 


be  painted  every 
year  or  two  is  a 
constant  care.  Suppose 
you  should  neglect  to 
_ ___  paint  yours  in  time.  The 
chances  are  that  when  you  did 
remember,  (which  would  prob- 
ably be  when  you  discovered  it 
leaking)  it  would  be  too  late 
to  paint  or  patch.  You  would 
need  a new  roof. 

N nw  you  can  avoid  all  this 
bother  and  expense  by  buving 
Amatite,  which  needs  no  paint- 
ing or  coating  of  any  kind 

We  will  send  you  a sample 
free.  Write  for  it  to-day  and 
settle  the  question  for  yourself. 
It  will  only  cost  you  a postal 
card  and  will  save  you  many 


dollars  in  the  end. 

Amatite  comes  in  convenient 
rolls  ready  to  be  laid  on  the 
roof.  Anyone  can  do  the  job. 
Liquid  cement  to  seal  the  laps 
and  large  headed  nails  are  sup- 
plied free  in  center  of  each  roll. 

We  wish  you  knew  as  much 
about  Amatite  as  we  do;  you’d 
buy  it  every  time.  It’s  the 
kind  of  ready  roofing  that 
makes  satisfied  customers. 

Send  to-day  for  a free  sample 
to  nearest  office.  That  tells 
the  story. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Co. 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia 

Boston  Cincinnati  Minneapolis 
Cleveland  Pittsburg  New  Orleans 
Kansas  City  St.  Louis 


for  phloxes.  We  are  raising  thou- 
sands from  well-bred  seed,  most  of 
which  will  compare  well  with  im- 
ported ones.  Among  the  thousands 
are  some  that  will  score  the  five  points 
of  excellence. 

To  avoid  confusion  we  name  our 
new  creations  from  the  goddesses  and 
heroines  of  ancient  history. 

Arete  is  a cross  between  Crepuscule 
and  Richard  Wallace.  It  has  a 
large,  symmetrical  head,  florets  of  a 
large  size.  White  as  snow  in  warm 
weather,  and  tinged  with  lavender  late 
in  the  fall,  crimson  eye.  The  plant  is 
a strong  one  and  a continuous  bloom- 
er from  June  until  November.  It  also 
understands  the  multiplication  table. 

Born  at  the  same  time  we  have  Al- 
cyone. This  I think  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful phlox  on  earth.  Immense  flor- 
ets of  snowy  white  and  in  the  center 
five  little  brilliant  stars,  artistically  ar- 
ranged. But  with  the  same  treatment 
I got  but  twenty  Alcyone  and  600 
Arete.  I consider  the  latter  one  of  the 
most  profitable  of  all. 

C.  S.  HARRISON. 

York,  Neb. 

Use  of  Pea  Vines  from  Pea  Canneries. 

In  the  early  history  of  pea  canning, 
the  pea  vines  were  treated  as  a waste 
product,  the  disposal  of  which  involv- 
ed considerable  difficulty  and  expense. 
Most  commonly  they  were  thrown  out 
in  piles  to  rot,  the  resulting  manure 
being  used  for  fertilizer. 

During  recent  years,  the  pea  vines 
have  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a by- 
product, from  which  the  factories  de- 
rive considerable  profit.  They  are 
now  utilized  for  silage,  or  fed  to  stock 
in  a fresh  state  or  cured  for  hay. 
They  make  a silage  superior  in  value 
to  corn  silage.  They  may  be  pre- 
served in  silos  the  same  as  green  corn, 
or  they  may  be  put  up  in  large  stacks 
in  the  open  air.  If  these  stacks  are 
well  put  up  and  the  vines  are  well 
tramped,  decay  will  only  affect  the 
surface  to  the  depth  of  a few  inches. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  recently  made  an  ex- 
tensive investigation  of  this  subject 
and  published  the  results  in  a circu- 
lar. 

The  pea  vines  can  easily  be  cured 
by  spreading  them  on  sod  land.  Pea- 
vine  hay  is  considered  better  than 
clover  hay. 

Both  the  hay  and  the  silage  are  ex- 
cellent feeds  for  dairy  cows.  They 
are  also  satisfactory  feeds  for  beef 
cattle,  horses  and  sheep.  The  hay 
sells  at  $3  to  $5  a ton. 

In  some  cases  the  pea  vines  are 
hauled  away  from  the  factory  by  the 
farmers  who  supply  the  peas;  in  other 
cases  they  are  sold  in  a fresh  state; 
and  in  still  other  cases  the  factories 
either  silo  the  vines  or  cure  them  for 
hay. 


Pink  Climbing  Rose— 
Dorothy  Perkins 

Without  doubt  the  most  valuable  of  all 
the  new  climbing  roses  of  comparatively 
recent  introduction.  The  beauty  of  the 
double  pink  flowers  is  admirably  set  off 
by  the  rich  green  of  the  foliage,  which 
is  free  from  the  attacks  of  insects. 

In  addition  to  this  charming  kind,  we 
have  all  the  popular  varieties'  in  climbing 
and  bush  Roses.  Our  General  Catalogue, 
which  will  be  mailed  on  request,  contains 
descriptions  of  all  the  best  Roses — also 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
Shrubs  and  Hardy  Plants 

Ellwanger  & Barry 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WRIGHT  FRUIT  PKG.  CO. 

EXCELSIOR,  MINNESOTA 
Successor  to  Ewald  Fruit  Package  Company 
of  St.  Anfhony  Park,  Minn. 

Handles  All  Kind*  of  Fruit  Pkgs.,  Berry 
Crates  and  Boxes,  by  the  1000  or  car  load. 


The  Ewald  Folding 
Berry  Box,  our 
Leader 


Pat.  Aug. 
13,  1907 


FiCr.  1 J7o  2 Fla.  3 

Our  box  material  is  the  best  that  can  be 
had  anywhere.  We  have  factories  at  Ex- 
celsior. Long  Lake  and  at  St.  Anthony  Park, 
which  is  the  best  shipping  point  west  of 
Chicago.  A postal  will  bring  our  price  list 
and  circular. 


Favorite  Pruning  Saw 


Best  Saw  for  Pruning  Trees.  Mounted  on 
pole,  with  teeth  set  so  they  out  on  down- 
ward stroke,  and  trees  can  be  pruned  from 
the  ground.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

Fruit  Packages  of  all  Kinds 

We  are  headquarters  for  Berry  Boxes  and 
Crates,  Barrels,  Baskets,  etc. 

J.  A.  Schroer  & Company,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


IDEAL 


Tree  Pruner 

Best  tool  made.  Something  new. 
Agents  make  big  money  with  it. 
H.  J Rogers,  fitechanlesburg,  Ohio. 


One-Year  Plants  Make  Good  Growth. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  received  sev- 
eral complaints  from  subscribers,  say- 
ing the  one-year  plants  sent  as  premi- 
ums are  too  small.  There  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  getting  the  plants  to 
grow,  however,  and  many  subscribers 
report  that  their  plants  make  great 
growth  the  first  season.  The  small 
plants  stand  transplanting  better,  and 
when  they  are  cut  back  before  tying 
into  bundles,  they  carry  to  destination 
in  good  condition.  Remember,  too, 
that  these  premiums  are  guaranteed  to 
grow,  if  you  take  good  care  of  them. 
We  want  every  reader  to  succeed  with 
them,  and  exercise  the  greatest  care  in 
filling  the  orders.  Don’t  neglect  the 
plants  because  they  are  small;  they 
are  vigorous  and  thrifty — or  are  ex- 
pected to  be— and  will  grow  off  read* 
ilv. 
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What’s  the  Matter  With  Country  Life? 

It  is  tc  be  tegietted  that  the  report 
of  President  Roosevelt’s  commission 
on  country  life  conditions  has  never 
been  published.  Perhaps  its  influ- 
ence would  have  b-:en  to  help  correct 
certain  things  which  are  wrong  with 
conditions  in  too  many  farming  com- 
munities. That  there  are  things  con- 
nected with  our  country  life  condi- 
tions which  are  wrong  is  evident  to 
every  thoughtful  person.  Boys  and 
girls,  men  and  women,  are  still  coming 
to  town,  and  tenant  farming  is  on  the 
increase;  country  schools  are,  as  a 
rule,  a disgrace  to  the  community; 
country  churches  are  poorly  support- 
ed, or  not  supported  at  all — one  is 
justified,  therefore,  in  saying  there  is 
something  wrong  with  rural  condi- 
tions. * 

Now,  what’s  the  matter? 

That’s  the  question  which  should 
concern  our  people,  and  that  is  the 
question  which  the  country  life  com- 
mission was  to  try  to  answer.  That’s 
the  question  that  the  Presbyterian 
church  is  trying  to  answer,  for  it  is 
now  conducting  a series  of  one-day 
conferences  in  various  parts  of  the 
counity  to  discuss  the  problem  of  the 
country  church — and  in  considering 
this  problem  they  must  consider  the 
problem  of  country  life  generally. 

American  farmers,  as  a rule,  are 
prosperous,  so  that  the  real  trouble 
back  of  our  present  condition,  is  not 
financial.  With  increasing  means  one 
would  naturally  expect  that  the  farm- 
ers would  better  their  conditions,  but 
in  too  many  cases  they  do  not. 

Let  us  quote  from  Mr.  Warren  H. 
Vvuson,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  inves- 
tigation now  being  conducted  by  the 
Presbyterian  church: 

There  are  worse  conditions  in  country 
parishes  than  the  slums  of  the  city. 
There  are  perils  among  the  American 
population  just  as  great  as  the  perils 
of  immigration,  socialism  and  of  preda- 
tory wealth.  There  are  crimes  in  the 
country  community  as  dire  as  the  kill- 
ing of  a great  architect  by  a crazy 
millionaire,  but  no  one  is  at  hand  with 
the  insight  to  interpret  these  ominous 
events. 

The  retired  farmer  of  the  Middle 
West  is  a great  social  problem.  Like 
the  immigrant  from  foreign  lands,  he 
comes  of  select  stock,  of  exceptionally 
high  character,  led  on  by  noble  ambi- 
tions. But  he  is  in  the  grip  of  a great 
economic  mistake.  He  has  trusted  to 
the  value  of  money,  and  has  mistrusted 
the  greater  value  of  land.  He  lias  be- 
trayed the  country  community  that  en- 
riched him,  and  he  is  an  unprogressive 
factor  in  the  town  or  city  to  which  he 
has  retired.  He  retards  and  blocks 
every  progressive  policy  in  churches  or 
literary  or  philanthropic  institutions  of 
the  town. 

The  worst  condition  of  country  life 
which  must  be  remedied  before  the  pop- 
ulation will  return  willingly  to  the 
farms,  thus  relieving  the  congestion  of 
the  cities,  is  the  barren  social  atmos- 
phere. It  is  as  bad  as  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  windowless  bedrooms  in 
New  York  and  Chicago.  The  reason 
why  men  will  not  live  in  the  country  is 
that  their  spirits  cannot  breathe.  There 
is  no  social  opportunity,  no  refreshing 
human  meeting  place.  Nothing  but 
money-getting,  labor  and  dreary  ma- 
terial plodding.  Rather  than  surren- 


der to  such  a social  atmosphere  men 
will  commit  their  bodies  to  the  peril- 
ous and  stifling  air  of  the  tenement. 
The  co-operation  of  all  forces  in  the 
rural  community  for  the  improvement 
of  social  life — the  church,  the  consoli- 
dated rural  school,  the  Grange  or  farm- 
ers’ union — is  necessary  in  order  to 
make  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
community  of  real  value  to  human  be- 
ings. Rural  communities  must  remem- 
ber that  most  men  prefer  human  so- 
ciety even  to  private  wealth. 

Is  Mr.  Wilson’s  picture  too  strong? 
Not  for  some  rural  communities.  And 
there  are  few  communities  in  which 
some  of-  the  evils  to  which  he  refers 
are  not  present.  What  he  says  of  the 
social  life  of  rural  communities  is  all 
too  true  of  many  localities.  Formerly 
1 lie  country  school  and  the  country 
church  were  the  center  of  the  social 
life  of  the  community — but  not  so 
ti  day.  But  little  improvement  has 
been  made  in  the  country  school  in 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  coun- 
try church  does  not  occupy  the  place 
that  it  once  did;  half  a dozen  de- 
nominations will  each  try  to  support  a 
minister  for  part  of  the  time,  and  as  a 
result  none  of  the  churches  are  in 
good  condition. 

What’s  the  remedy?  One  thing 
needful  is  to  make  country  life  more 
attractive.  Cut  the  farms  up  into 
smaller  tracts  and  this  will  bring  farm 
homes  closer  together;  there  will  be 
more  neighbors,  there  will  be  more 
children,  and  consequently  there 
should  he  better  churches  and  schools. 
If  this  is  done  country  life  will  be 
more  attractive,  and  it  will  not  he  so 
hard  to  get  good  help  on  the  farm. 

And  in  this  connection  there  is 
another  thing  which  must  be  done: 
harm  life  must  be  made  easier  for 
the  women  folks.  They  must  not  be 
compelled  to  work  as  they  are  today. 
Here  is  where  members  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  Family  should  be  leaders. 
How  is  it  in  your  home,  friends? 
Yo”  are  making  money;  riding  plows, 
improved  machinery  of  all  kinds,  gas- 
oline engines,  etc.,  are  making  farm 
work  easier  for  the  men  folks. 

But  how  about  the  women  folks? 
You  know  it  is  much  harder  to  get 
help  for  your  wife  than  it  is  to  get 
men  to  help  with  the  outdoor  work. 
What  are  you  doing  to  make  condi- 
tions more  tolerable? 

You  have  a windmill  or  gasoline 
engine  to  pump  your  stock  water — 
what  provision  have  you  made  to  sup- 
ply water  for  use  in  the  kitchen? 
Does  your  wife  or  daughter  have  to 
,,o  out  and  pump  water  as  their  great- 
grandmother did? 

You  use  improved  machinery  in 
your  work,  to  save  labor  as  you  say,  as 
well  as  to  save  time.  Now,  how  about 
labor-saving  machinery  in  the  house? 
Why  not  put  in  a good  water  supply 
system  and  save  the  continual  carry- 
ing of  water  from  the  well?  Why  not 
see  that  improved  washing  machines 


arc  available  for  use  of  the  women 
folks? 

You  use  a gasoline  engine  to  grind 
feed  for  the  stock — saves  labor,  of 
course.  Now  why  not  buy  a vacuum 
cleaning  outfit,  and  thus  do  away  with 
the  back-breaking  sweeping  of  the 
women  folks? 

These  things  cost  money.  Of 
course  they  do.  But  don’t  think  you 
can  have  these  tilings  in  the  city 
without  costing  money,  too.  What 
Mr.  Wilson  said  of  the  retired  farmer 
in  the  Middle  West  is  true.  Many 
farmers  who  come  to  town  don’t  want 
the  streets  paved,  they  are  opposed  to 
better  school  buildings,  fight  a tax  to 
support  public  libraries,  and  they  are 
opposed  to  civic  improvements  gen- 
erally. They  simply  have  not  been 
educated  to  the  point  where  they  are 
willing  to  pay  for  these  things. 

Of  course  there  are  those  who  can- 
not well  afford  all  these  thngs— but 
we  are  talking  to  those  who  can  af- 
ford them,  if  they  will. 

This  is  a great  subject,  and  one 
of  the  most  important  which  confronts 
people  must  be  moved  to  the  farms, 
the  American  people  today.  More 
and  our  lands  must  produce  greater 
crops.  We  have  simply  suggested 
some  things  which  must  be  apparent 
to  everyone  who  has  given  the  subject 
any  thought.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
have  the  views  of  Fruit-Grower  read- 
ers. How  can  country  life  be  made 
more  attractive  to  more  people? 

it 

Scarcity  of  Good  Men. 

Announcement  is  made  from  Wash- 
ington that  the  spraying  demonstra- 
tion work  which  was  begun  in  North- 
west Missouri  last  season,  under  au- 
spices of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, will  have  to  be  abandoned  this 
season,  on  account  of  scarcity  of 
good  men  to  look  after  the  work. 
Since  last  autumn  a number  of  good 
men  have  left  the  government’s  ser- 
vice to  take  up  orcharding  their 
own  account,  and  as  a result  the  de- 
partment finds  itself  handicapped  in 
carrying  on  the  work  which  had  been 
plan  ned. 

Since  the  Federal  government  can- 
not continue  this  work,  it  is  suggested 
West  might  well  appropriate  money 
to  educate  the  farmers  to  spray  their 
trees  properly  and  in  other  ways  to 
give  them  the  attention  they  should 
have.  Certainly  any  money  which  is 
spent  to  enable  the  farmers  of  any 
state  to  produce  larger  yields  of  fruits 
is  well  spent,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  various  states  will  continue  in 
the  work  which  the  general  govern- 
ment has  not  been  able  to  do,  because 
of  lack  of  good  men.  The  various 
states  ought  to  be  able  to  get  good 
men  to  look  after  this  work  for  a few 
weeks  in  early  spring,  whereas  the 
government  must  keep  its  men  em- 
ployed the  year  round. 

it 

Frisco  Railroad  Company  Offers 
Scholarships. 

To  encourage  better  farming  meth- 
ods in  Missouri,  the  Frisco  Railroad 
Company  has  announced  that  it  will 
award  forty-five  scholarships  to  young 
men  over  sixteen  years  of  age  who 
grow  the  best  ten  cars  of  corn  from 
their  respective  counties.  The  com- 
petition for  these  scholarships  will  be 
confined  to  the  forty-five  counties  in 
Missouri  through  which  the  Frisco 
line  passes.  One  scholarship  goes  to 
the  young  man  in  each  county  who  ex- 
hibits the  best  ten  cars  of  corn  at  the 
county  corn  show.  The  corn  will  be 
grown  under  the  direction  of  the  Mis- 
souri Agricultural  College,  and  the 
ears  will  be  judged  by  an  expert  from 
that  institution  next  fall. 

This  is  practical  work  of  the 
right  kind.  With  an  ever-increasinar 
populaton,  and  therefore  more 
mouths  to  be  fed,  it  is  important  that 
American  farmers  produce  larger 
yields  per  acre,  and  such  contests  as 
these  which  have  been  inaugurated  by 
the  Frisco  Company  will  contribute  to 
this  end.  There  is  no  reason  why 
other  roads  should  not  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Frisco.  Certainly  it  is 
to  the  interests  of  the  roads  that  bet- 
ter farming  methods  be  put  in  practice 
along  their  respective  lines.  Who  is 
the  next  one  to  make  such  an  offer? 


Our  Hundred  Thousand  Club. 

The  Fruit-Grower’s  friends  are 
warming  up  in  the  work  to  increase 
our  circu  ation  to  100,000,  and  we  be- 
lieve this  mark  will  be  reached  dur- 
ing the  summer.  Everyone  who  will 
agree  to  get  at  least  one  new  sub- 
scriber, to  help  bring  our  list  to  the 
100,000  mark  belongs  to  our  “Hundred 
Thousand  Club.”  We  want  to  make 
this  group  of  subscribers  a real  work- 
ing force  to  advance  the  interests  of 
horticulture  generally.  There  is  no 
reason  why  these  persons  should  not 
work  together  to  great  advantage,  in 
exchanging  reports  of  experience,  in 
testing  new  varieties  and  in  other 
ways. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  prepared  a 
neat  button,  like  the  illustration 
shown,  for  every  member  of  the 
“Hundred  Thousand  Club.’”  We  want 
every  subscriber  to  have  one — for  we 
want  every  subscriber  to  help  in  this 
campaign  to  increase  our  circulation. 

It  is  remarkable  what  friendships 
spring  up  between  subscribers  of  The 
Fruit-Grower,  who  know  each  other 
only  through  correspondence.  When 
a man  learns  that  another  is  a sub- 
scriber of  The  Fruit-Grower  there  is 
at  once  established  a bond  of  friend- 
ship, because  they  have  interests  in 
common.  We  want  everyone,  there- 
fore, to  have  one  of  our  badges,  so 
that  at  horticultural  meetings  and 
other  gatherings  acquaintance  may 
be  more  readily  established. 

The  buttons  are  ready,  friends,  and 
we  want  each  of  you  to  have  one. 
The  requirements  are  easy:  Simply 
get  at  least  one  new  subscriber,  to 
help  us  reach  the  100,000  mark;  this 
constitutes  you  a member,  and  you 
are  entitled  to  the  badge  of  member- 
ship. 

Fighting  Peach  Rot. 

For  years  the  peach  brown  rot  has 
been  recognized  as  a most  destructive 
disease  of  stone  fruits.  This  is  a fun- 
gous disease,  and  it  is  widespread,  and 
very  destructive  to  the  peach  crop. 
The  loss  which  it  inflicts  on  peach 
growers  will  easily  average  $5,000,000 
yearly.  The  loss  to  the  peach  crop  of 
Georgia  alone  is  estimated  at  $1,- 
000,000  a year. 

Much  work  has  been  done  with  a 
view  to  discovering  a satisfactory  rem- 
edy for  this  trouble.  Spraying  with 
diluted  Bordeaux  mixture  has  been 
most  commonly  recommended,  but  its 
injury  to  the  foliage  has  made  it  un- 
satisfactory, since  the  remedy  must 
be  applied  during  the  growing  season. 

The  peach  scab  (often  called  “black 
spot’”)  is  another  disease  which  se- 
riously affects  the  peach  crop  in  all 
sections  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
although  not  causing  such  serious 
losses  as  the  brown  rot. 

As  a result  of  experimental  work 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, a cheap  and  simple  remedy  for 
this  disease  has  been  found  in  the 
self-boiled  lime-sulphur  wash.  This 
can  be  applied  during  the  growing 
season  with  very  little  danger  of  in- 
juring the  fruit  or  foliage,  and  it  is 
very  effective.  Furthermore,  by  mix- 
ing arsenate  of  lead  with  the  fungi- 
cide, the  curculio  can  be  destroyed  at 
the  same  time. 

The  Department  has  just  issued  a 
bulletin  describing  the  preparation 
and  use  of  this  remedy.  This  publica- 
tion will  be  of  great  interest  to  peach 
growers  in  all  sections. 

Black  Twig  Does  Well  in  North 
Carolina. 

I see  where  a Missouri  man  con- 
demns Mammoth  Black  Twig  apples 
as  being  no  good.  My  trees  bear  well, 
and  the  apples  keep  remarkably  well. 
If  I could  have  only  one  kind  of  apple, 
I should  set  Mammoth  Black  Twig.  I 
have  set  more  than  100  varieties  of 
apples,  and  have  reached  this  conclu- 
sion. Mammoth  Black  Twig  is  not  of 
the  very  highest  quality,  but  it  13  as 
good  as  most  of  the  market  varieties. 

HENRY  MERRILL. 

Rock  Branch,  N.  C. 

We  have  a nice  prospect  for  apples 
and  peaches.  Peach  trees  in  bloom 
now. — B.  W.  Stuart,  Rushville,  Mo, 
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Strawberries  in  Minnesota. 

Some  eight  years  ago  I commenced 
in  strawberry  growing  as  a young 
man  of  eighteen,  by  purchasing  1,00 
plants  of  a nursery  to  experiment 
with.  1 was  told  strawberries  would 
not  grow,  but  I was  not  satisfied 
, until  I had  made  a trial  myself  and 
was  so  successful  that  ncaily  all  ot 
them  grew.  The  spring  after  I bought 
1,000  and  998  of  them  grew.  I was 
' then  encouraged  by  being  told  that  I’d 
-do  well  if  I could  sell  enough  berries 
to  pay  for  the  plants,  but  I finally 
sold  $22  worth  from  them,  besides 
what  we  used  ourselves  and  the  4000 
plants  I took  up  in  the  spring  to  plant. 
Since  that  time  I have  been  increasing 
the  acreage  until  at  the  present  time 
I am  the  most  extensive  strawberry 
grower  in  a wide  range. 

In  strawberry  growing,  the  first  half 
is  how  to  grow  nice  berries,  the  other 
half  is  to  sell  them  at  a fair  price. 
The  first  years  it  was  rather  hard  to 
sell  the  berries;  I had  to  take  what 
I was  offered,  like  the  others.  But 
when  I got  more  acquainted  as  a berry 
grower,  they  began  to  realize  that 
my  berries  were  worth  more  than  the 
others,  for  it  has  always  been  my  aim 
to  grow  and  market  as  nice  berries 
as  possible  and  to  pack  them  honest- 
ly. I can  sell  a load  easier  now  than 
1 could  a crate  in  the  beginning.  I 
have  also  received  as  high  as  $1.00 
per  quart  for  field-grown  berries. 

And  as  to  help  in  gathering  the  ber- 
ries I always  try  to  secure  pickers 
that  I can  depend  on,  either  through 
friends  or  my  own  acquaintance,  and 
they  receive  from  1 to  1 1-4  cents  per 
quart  and  board  for  picking,  and  I al- 
so try  to  treat  them  well,  so  they 
come  back  the  next  year.  The  pick- 
ers do  the  grading,  putting  the  small 
and  imperfect  terries  in  a separate 
box  as  fast  as  picked.  The  pickers 
are  furnished  with  tickets,  which  are 
punched  when  they  deliver  the  ber- 
ries at  the  packing  house.  Then  they 
are  looked  over  and  berries  arranged 
in  boxes  and  labeled,  then  put  in 
crates,  for  most  of  them  are  shipped 
same  day  they  are  picked. 

Having  a shop  and  necessary  ma- 
cartes.  I have  given  a number  of  box- 
crates.  I have  give  a number  of  box- 
es a trial,  also  paper  boxes,  which  I 
sell  to  local  trade,  but  for  shipping  I 
am  not  satisfied  with  them.  The 
best  box  I have  tried  is  one  made  of 
birch  veneer  and  put  together  with 
a stapling  machine. 

I very  seldom  take  more  than  one 
crop  from  a field;  it  is  then  plowed 
under  in  the  fall  and  in  the  spring 
seeded  down  to  clover,  with  wheat  as 
a nurse  crop.  The  following  year, 
the  clover  is  cut  for  hay,  then  it  is 
given  a good  coat  of  manure  in  winter, 
which  is  plowed  under  in  the  spring 
and  planted  to  potatoes;  when  pota- 
toes are  dug  the  field  is  ready  to  be 
planted  in  strawberries  again. 

Our  aim  should  be  in  trying  to 
grow  the  best  berries  that  soil,  labor 
and  brains  can  produce. 

ARTHUR  E.  BERGQUIST. 
Lindstrom,  Minn. 

Farm  Level. 

Among  the  minor  equipment  of  the 
up-to-date  farm  are  many  compara- 
tively inexpensive  tools  which  are 
fully  as  necessary  as  the  larger  and 
more  extensive  implements.  In  fact, 
h often  happens  that  to  the  intelligent 
use  of  the  smaller  tools  in  economiz- 
ing in  the  way  of  labor  and  repairing 
expense,  the  farmer  is  enable  to  ma- 
terially increase  his  annual  income. 
A very  desirable  and  useful  tool  which 
is  not  found  on  all  farms  is  a level. 
Such  an  instrument,  often  comes  in 
very  handy  and  in  many  cases  is  a 
necessity  if  the  work  in  hand  is  to  be 
properly  done.  In  ditching  some  kind 
of  level  must  be  used.  Going  “by 
guess”  will  never  assure  the  proper 
working  of  a land  drain.  And  depend- 
ing on  the  improvised  makeshifts 
which  are  sometimes  resorted  to  is 
little  if  any  better  than  mere  guessing 
so  far  as  practical  results  are  con- 
cerned. The  human  eye,  when  there 
is  nothing  to  guide  it,  is  very  suscep- 
tible to  error.  Many  a farmer  who 
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Wanted-1,000  Used  Pianos 


WE  would  like  to  get  into 
communication  at  once 
with  1,000  families  hav- 
ing good  pianos  which  they  would 
like  to  exchange  for  APOLLO 
PLAYERS. 

You  may  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
exchange  your  old  piano  for  an  ordi- 
nary new  piano,  but  you  may  never 
have  had  a chance  to  exchange  for 
the  Apollo — the  greatest  player  piano 
made.  The  Melville  Clark 

Apollo ' 

IS  THE  ORIGINAL  8 


i-NOTE  PLAYER 


The  88-note  Apollo  has  eight  years  the  start 
of  all  other  player  pianos  of  like  range — and  it 
represents  an  advance  of  eight  years  in  improve- 
ments over  all  others.  It  is  alone  in  its  class. 

This  explains  the  wide  popularity  with  the 
musical  public  of  the  Apollo  Player. 

Plays  the  World’s  Great  Music 

It  is  rapidly  replacing  the  ordinary  piano  in  the 
homes  of  musical  culture  everywhere.  As  an 
educational  medium  it  has  no  peer.  It  familiar- 
izes the  student  of  music  with  true  technic — true 
expression — the  soul  of  the  world’s  best  composi- 
tions— as  ordinary  manual  playing  never  can  do. 

These  Features  in  the  Apollo  Only 

THE  APOLLO  enables  you  to  play  a larger 
selection  of  musical  compositions  than  any  other 
player  piano  in  the  world. 

THE  APOLLO  is  the  only  player  piano  made  in 
which  the  pneumatic  finger  touches  down  on  the 
key  in  front  of  the  fulcrum,  giving  the  real 
“human  expression.” 

THE  APOLLO  is  the  only  player  with  the 
transposing  device  which  enables  yon  to  trans- 
pose and  to  play  a composition  in  any  desired  key 
to  suit  any  voice  or  instrument. 

The  Self-Acting  Motor 

THE  APOLLO  is  the  only  player  piano  that 
runs  the  music  through  without  pumping  or  the 
use  of  electricity.  This  is  accomplished  by  the 

MELVILLE  CLARK  PIANO  CO., 


Apollo’s  Self-Acting  Motor,  which  also  rewinds 
the  music  automatically.  No  tiresome  work  of  re- 
winding by  the  operator’s  pumping. 

The  Marvelous  Solo- Apollo 

The  new  Solo-Apollo  is  the  triumph  of  all 
player  pianos.  Its  accenting  device  brings  out 
the  melody  in  strong  relief,  just  as  the  master 
musician  does,  without  impairing  the  symmetry 
and  power  of  the  accompaniment. 

Nine  Different  Styles 

of  the  Apollo-Piano  are  shown  in  the  folder  we 
will  send  you  on  request.  They  are  portrayed  in 
actual  colors  of  the  cases. 

The  celebrated  Melville  Clark  Piano  in  which 
the  Apollo  action  is  placed  is  an  artistic  instru- 
ment. No  better  piano  is  made. 

Fill  Out  This  Coupon  Today 

and  mail  it  to  the  Apollo  manufacturers.  Be  sure  to  put  in 
the  make  of  your  instrument. 

..............................................j 

! Melville  Clark  Piano  Company 

518  Steinway  Building,  Chicago 

I desire  information  looking:  to  the  exchangre  of  my  * 
J piano  for  a new  APOLLO-PIANO.  The  request  puts  j 
S me  under  no  obligation  whatever.  (13)  • 

* * 

$ t 

J My  Piano  is J 

(Name  of  Instrument.) 

i Name  of  Inquirer  J 

• Address  . f 

t. ................. W|........................J 

518  Steinway  Building,  CHICAGO 


Get  My  Big  Split-Hickory  Book,  Sure  This  Year 


— Shows  1 25  Style* 

— FRI 


Let  Me  Pay  the  Postage — Just  Send  Your  Name 


I ST  ART  right  out  to  show  you  saving,  direct  prices, 
and  over  125  styles  of  Famous  Split-Hickory  1910  Vehi- 
cles and  high-grade  harness.  by  spending  8 cents  postage 
to  mail  you  my  splendid  1910  Big, Free,  color-illustrated 
Book  of  Styles.  Select  what  you  want— choice  of  trim- 
mings and  finish, etc.— made-to-order.  Iship  promptly  on 

30  Days’  Free  Road  Test 

I can  afford  to  do  this  because  I knov/  you'll  be  pleased 
—because  my  vehicles  and  harness  are  made  right— be- 
cause I save  you  big  money  on  prices  by  taking  only  one 
small  maker’s  profit— becauso  my  immense  production 


and  large  number  of  sales  (over  150,000  buggies  now)  get 
the  best  grade  of  materials  and  work  for 
you  and  save  me  on  costs— you  get  my 

2 Years’  Guarantee 

exclusive  vehicle  and  harness  factory  in 
the  world.  Write  me  today. 

H.  C.  Phelps,  President. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 

Sta.  46,  Columbus,  0. 


, H.  C.  PHELPS 
Manufacturer  Split 
Hickory  Vehicles 


SAVE  *2652  AND  UP  ON  PRICES 


has  tried  to  get  along  without  a good  I 
level  because  of  a trifling  expense  or 
trouble  in  procuring  such  an  instru- 
ment has  learned  this  to  his  sorrow. 
Faulty  constructed  drains  are  never 
satisfactory  and  they  eventually  have 
to  be  relaid.  This  necessitates  double 
expense,  as  the  relaying  requires  as 
much  time  and  labor  as  the  first. 

But  with  a proper  levfel  the  matter 
of  a proper  drain  construction  be- 
comes a very  simple  operation.  One 
is  assured  at  the  start  that  the  grade 
desired  will  be  had  and  there  is  no 
chance  of  future  trouble  in  its  work- 
ing properly.  Proper  drainage  is  fre- 
quently the  key  to  successful  crop 
growing,  and  the  use  of  a good  level 
is  the  basis  upon  which  such  success 
should  he  founded. 

But  the  use  of  the  level  on  the  farm 


does  not  end  with  tile  drainage.  It 
has  many  other  practical  applications. 
In  fact,  its  uses  are  so  varied  and  at 
the  same  time  so  important  that  even 
the  farmer  who  has  no  ditching  to  do 
cannot  afford  to  he  without  one.  They 
are  often  wanted  in  extending  a water 
pipe,  locating  a tank,  providing  for 
surface  drainage,  land  grading,  lay- 
ing cement  floors,  stable  gutters,  yard 
paving,  and  constructing  walks  and 
drives.  The  farm  level  with  telescope 
attachment  is  also  frequently  needed 
in  running  farm  lines,  lining  up  fence 
posts,  buildings,  etc.  It  offers  quick 
and  reliable  service  in  laying  out 
lands,  dividing  and  measuring  fields, 
and  many  other  little  jobs  about  the 
farm  which  are  so  productive  of  bet- 
ter results  in  more  efficient  and  prof- 
itable farm  management. 


A good  farm  level  costs  little  com- 
pared with  its  worth  and  usefulness. 
Frequently  it  will  pay  for  itself  in  one 
using,  as  it  admits  of  economy  in  both 
labor  and  time  and  may  save  addition- 
al expense  in  providing  the  assurance 
that  the  work  will  not  have  to  be  done 
over  again.  We  value  our  level  as  one 
of  our  most  important  farm  tools,  and 
would  not  like  to  try  getting  along 
without  it. 
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How  to  Grow  Muskmelons 


Bulletin  130  of  the  Illinois  Experi- 
ment Station  by  Prof.  John  W.  Lloyd, 
on  the  above  subject,  is  one  of  the 
most  practical  bulletins  on  this  sub- 
ject we  have  seen.  Perhaps  part  of 
its  value,  at  least,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  author  is  personally  interest- 
ed in  melon  culture,  but  anyway,  it 
is  a mighty  good  publication  on  this 
subject,  and  will  be  appreciated  by 
everyone  who  wants  to  grow  this 
most  delicious  crop  on  a large  or 
small  scale. 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  able  to  print 
all  of  the  bulletin,  for  we  believe  its 
recommendations  will  apply  equally 
well  to  other  sections  of  the  Middle 
West,  where  growing  of  niuskmelons 
is  becoming  quite  an  important  indus- 
tyr,  and  especially  where  new  lands 
are  being  developed  as  fruit  orchards. 

Soil  and  Location. 

The  soil  for  muskmelons  must  be 
well  drained  and  contain  an  abund- 
ance of  humus  and  readily  available 
plant  food.  If  these  conditions  are 
met,  it  matters  little  what  particular 
type  of  soil  may  be.  The  crop  is  suc- 
cessfully grown  on  the  light  sandy 
soils  of  the  watermelon  regions, 
the  gray  silt  loam  and  red  clay  hills 
of  Southern  Illinois,  and  the  black 
prairie  soil  of  the  corn  belt. 

A knoll  or  ridge  sloping  gently  to 
the  south  and  protected  by  timber  on 


by  plowing  under  catch  crops  or  ma- 
nure, ordinary  farm  land — including 
good  corn  land — is  not  sufficiently 
rich  to  produce  a good  crop  of  mel- 
ons without  th.e  use  of  fertilizing  ma- 
terial in  the  hills.  It  is  only  on  gar- 
den soil  that  has  been  made  exceed- 
ingly rich  by  repeated  applications  of 
manure  that  it  is  wise  to  attempt  to 
grow  melons  without  special  treat- 
ment of  the  hills.  Various  fertilizers 
have  been  suggested:  but  the  material 
most  extensively  used  in  this  state 
and  most  certain  of  producing  sat- 
isfactory results  is  well-rotted  stable 
manure. 

Preparing  Manure  for  the  Hills. 

The  manure  for  use  in  the  melon 
hills  is  ricked  up  in  the  fall  in  long 
low  piles,  about  eight  feet  wide  and 
two  or  three  feet  deep.  The  sides 
of  the  piles  are  made  as  nearly  per- 
pendicular as  possible  and  the  top  is 
flattened  so  that  rains  will  soak  in 
instead  of  running  off.  Sometimes  a 
layer  of  dirt  about  three  inches  deep 
is  placed  on  top  of  the  manure  to 
help  retain  the  moisture.  Early  in 
the  spring  work  is  commenced  on  the 
manure  to  put  it  in  condition  for  use. 
The  pile  must  be  cut  down  and  the 
manure  turned  and  mixed  until  it  is 
thoroughly  decomposed  and  of  fine 
texture.  Formerly  this  work  was  done 
by  hand  with  a fork,  and  entailed  a 


the  north  and  west  furnishes  an  ideal 
site  for  melons.  Such  a location 
will  usually  produce  earlier  melons 
than  a north  or  west  slope  and  is 
better  than  a level  area  because  the 
soil  dries  out  more  quickly  after  a 
rain,  thus  permitting  more  timely  till- 
age in  a wet  season,  and  resulting  in 
the  production  of  melons  of  a bettter 
flavor.  It  is  only  in  dry  seasons  that 
low,  flat  land,  unless  thoroughly  tile- 
drained,  produces  good  melons. 

The  condition  of  the  soil  in  refer- 
ence to  its  supply  of  humus  has  a 
marked  influence  upon  the  welfare  of 
the  melon  crop.  Because  of  its  abund- 
ance of  humus,  newly  cleared  timber 
land  is  well  adapted  to  melon  culture, 
but  is  difficult  to  work  on  account  of 
the  stumps  and  roots.  Land  slightly 
deficient  in  humus  can  be  put  in  con- 
dition for  growing  melons  by  plowing 
under  a clover  sod,  or  a crop  of  cow- 
peas  or  rye,  or  a coat  of  manure  ap- 
plied broadcast. 

If  melons  are  to  be  grown  as  one 
of  the  regular  crops  in  a regular  ro- 
tation, they  should  constitute  the  crop 
immediately  following  the  leguminous 
crop  designed  to  add  humus  and  ni- 
trogen to  the  soil.  In  regions  where 
winter  wheat  and  clover  are  grown, 
a rotation  of  wheat,  clover  and  mel- 
ons is  highly  satisfactory.  Another 
good  rotation  would  be  oats,  clover, 
melons,  corn.  In  regions  where  clo- 
ver does  not  thrive  and  wheat  and 
oats  are  not  grown,  a rotation  of 
corn,  cow  peas,  and  melons  may  be 
employed,  or  the  rotation  extended 
by  seeding  to  grass  after  the  melons 
are  harvested. 

Even  with  careful  attention  to  rota- 
tion and  the  incorporation  of  humus 


amount  of  labor.  Now  some 
of  the  large  growers  do  all  this  turn- 
ing of  the  manure  with  a disc  and 
plow.  The  pile  is  worked  three  or 
four  times  at  intervals  of  one  or  two 
weeks. 

Time  of  Planting. 

The  melon  crop  is  a warm  season 
crop,  and  unless  the  soil  is  warm  and 
the  weather  favorable,  the  seeds  will 
not  germinate  nor  the  plants  grow. 
It  is  therefore  usually  unwise  to  plant 
in  advance  of  the  normal  season  in 
the  hope  of  securing  an  early  crop. 
Occasionally  such  plantings  do  well, 
but  usually  the  stand  is  poor,  necessi- 
tating much  replanting,  and  the  early 
plants  which  do  survive  are  likely  to 
he  so  badly  stunted  by  reason  of  the 
cool  weather  that  they  do  not  mature 
their  crop  much  in  advance  of  the  lat- 
er plantings  which  have  had  the  ben- 
efit of  warm  weather  from  the  start. 
Under  normal  seasonal  conditions, 
planting  can  safely  begin  the  first 
week  in  May  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  state;  about  May  15  in  the  central 
part,  and  May  25  in  the  northern  part. 
Usually  planting  in  all  parts  of  the 
state  should  be  completed  before'  June 
first,  for  kite  plantings  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state  are  likely  to  be  over- 
taken by  excessively  hot.  dry  weather 
and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
by  early  frosts. 

Preparations  for  Planting. 

Melon  ground  should  be  plowed 
early  in  the  spring,  or  replowed  if  it 
was  broken  in  the  fall.  After  plowing, 
it  should  be  thoroughly  pulverized 
by  the  use  of  a disc  or  harrow,  or 
both,  and  then  kept  in  good,  friable 
condition  by  occasional  working  until 


TYPICAL  MELON  FIELD  IN  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS. 
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5 ^ FOR  RAPID  THOROUGH  WORK 
CHOOSE  THE  / HC  SPRAYER 

GET  ready  for  spraying  time  with  a dependable  outfit,  one  that  will 
enable  you  to  do  the  work  rapidly,  at  the  right  time,  with  least 
expense  and  sure  results.  I H C power  sprayers  are  made  in  all 
styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes — orchard,  field  and  vineyard.  One  of 
them  will  just  meet  your  needs.  Complete  outfits — engine,  pump  and  all 
accessories,  mounted  on  skids  or  wagon  trucks  as  ordered. 

Blue  prints  furnished  for  building  your  own  spray  wagon,  housing, 
tank,  etc. 

Use  the  Engine  All  Year  ’Round 

One  of  these  outfits  is  an  every-day-in-the-year  money-maker.  Detach  your 
1 or  2 horse-power  engine  from  the  spraying  pump  a. id  operate  your  grinder, 
fanning  null,  separator,  churn,  pump,  thresher,  huller,  cutter,  grindstone  saw- 
mill— or  any  other  machine. 

I II  C engines  are  celebrated  for  their  simplicity,  economy  of  fuel  consump- 
tion and  reliability.  They  are  solving  the  "help"  problem  for  fruitgrowers, 
farmers  and  gardeners  everywhere.  We  have  issued  a complete  catalogue  on 
spraying.  Don't  tie  up  money  in  a spraying  outlit  that  you  can  use  only  for 
spraying.  Investigate  the  I H C line  of  general  purpose  engines.  There  are 
many  styles  and  sizes,  from  I to  25-horse  power — an  engine  for  every  section  and 
every  problem,  for  all  farm  uses — vertical  and  horizontal  (both  stationary  and 
portable);  engines  on  skids ; sawing,  pumping  and  spraying  outfits.  It  also  includes 
gasoline  tractors,  first-prize-gold-medal  winners,  the  best  all-'round  farm  tractors. 
Write  for  catalogue  today  or  call  on  our  local  agent  in  your  town  for  particulars. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America  Chicago  USA 

(Incorporated) 


I H C LINE 

toot  FOB  THE  I.  H.  t.  TRIOE  MARK.  IT  IS  A SEAL  Of  EXCELLENCE  ARO  A GUARANTEE  OF  QUAIIIT 


THE  FRUIT  GROWER’S  OWN  TOOL 

Here’s  the  Harrow  for  Cultivating 
between  rows  and  among  trees. 

Nothing  like  it  for  keeping  down 
grass  and  weeds  and  keeping  top  soil 
finely  pulverized.  The 

NAYLOR  2-in-1  HARROW 

' S the  greatest  labor  saver  that  ever  went 
into  an  orchard,  because  once  over  with 
- its  combination  of  spring  and  spike  teeth 
does  more  in  the  way  of  stirring  and  pulver- 
izing the  top  soil  than  two  or  three  times  over  with  any  other  kind 
of  harrow. 

The  spring  teeth  stir  and  cultivate — the  spikes  pulverize  and  level.  You 
can  use  either  or  both  at  once,  setting  for  shallow  or  deep  work  by  a 
simple  movement  of  the  levers.  For  use  after  a rain  to  break  up  the  moist- 
ure crust  which  forms,  this  implement  is  invaluable.  It  creates  a perfect 
soil  mulch,  conserves  the  moisture  and  maintains  the  best  possible  growing 
conditions. 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  DESCRIPTION 

and  learn  all  about  this  great  double-duty  tool.  You’ll  be  interested  in  seeing 
how  the  spikes  not  only  pulverize  and  level  but  support  the  frame,  keeping  the 
spring  teeth  from  going  too  deep ; and  how  the  spring  teeth  not  only  cultivate 
the  ground  but  hold  the  spikes  to  their  work  ; and  how  both  can  be  raised 
instantly  above  ground  and  the  harrow  "skidded"  on  its  frame.  Above 
everything  else,  you'll  be  interested  in  the  magnificent  work  it  does, 
as  proven  by  the  testimonials  we  will  send  you. 

We  have  a special  bargain  for  the  first  order  from  any  locality. 

You  might  as  well  be  first  as  second.  Write  today — a 


postal  will  do. 


A Bargain* 

For  the 
First  Buyer 
from  any  Town 


The  Naylor  Mfg.  Company^ 

Box  32  La  Grange,  III. 


Dealers 
Wanted 
Everywhere 


^ riandsome  Book  free  __ 

ivery  farmer  and  gardener  ought  to  have  the  Planet 
Jr  1910  catalogue.  It  shows  photographs  of  Planet 
Mr  implements  in  actual  use,  and  tells  how  each  of  55 
different  tools  does  the  work  of  3 to  6 men.  Planet 
Jrs  are  strong,  efficient,  money-making  implements. 
Fully  guaranteed. 

No.  25  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder 
^Double-Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow,  open  ♦ 
furrow,  sows  seed  in  drills  or  hills,  covers,  rolls,  r 
^^raarks  out  next  row  in  one  operation ; 'also 
\ f^S^Perfect  cultivating  attachments. 

V J L _ .write  today  for  the  catalogue. 

,/ Vou  can’t  afford 

\ to  miss  it.  1 

S L Allen  & Co  /Wfet:  - 
Box  1107  C 
Philadelphia  Pa 


i the  , 
and 


tor  will 
do  more 
things 
in  more 
j than 
other 
; o-h  oe 
made.  Plows  to  or 
from  the  row.  A splen- 
did furrower,  coveror,  hiller,  ami  horse- 
hoe.  Unequalled  as  a cultivator. 


Shippers  Pride 

RASPBERRIES 


PLANTS  for  Sale 
of  the  FAMOUS 

RED 

25  By  Mail  Postpaid.  60c;  100,  $1.50;  500,  $5.00;  1000,  $8.50.  F.  O.  B.  Express  or  Freight 

A.  W.  RICHARDSON  HOWARD  LAKE,  MINNESOTA 


, 
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DITCHES 

2<taRod 


4 to  5 miles  a day.  18  inches  deep.  Yon- 
alone— one  man— 4 horses  can  cut  them. 
Cost  but  $1.35  to  $1.50  por  mile  with  a 


an  all-the-year-round  irrigation  machine. 
It’s  the  irrigation  f a rmer’s  best  investment 
for  a small  sum.  Many  machines  in  one 
LOOK  1 You  can  grub,  level  land,  ditch, 
clean  laterals,  throw  checks  or  levees, 
make  roads— move  dirt  as  you  choose  with 
this  one, all-steel, 600-lb.  machine.  New, free 
catalog  explains  by  big  photos.  Write  now. 

THE  BAKER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
730  Fisher  Building,  Chicago 


Edwards  Rural  R oad  Grader  and  Ditcher 

will  do  your  Township  Road  Work  and  make 
Ditches  through  your  low  lands,  wt.  iooo  lbs. 


Edwards  Modern  Road  Grader  and  Leveler. 

A General  purpose  Road  Grader.  Road  Rev- 
eler and  Irrigation  Land  Machine,  wt.  6oo  lbs. 


Edwards  Stump  Puller— 3 Sizes  Made. 

Three  Machines  that  will  please  where  oth- 
ers fail,  the  prices  are  right  for  you  to  buy. 

Shipped  on  Trial,  Guaranteed  the  Best. 

Send  for  Catalog— tell  about  your  work. 

C.  D.  Edwards,  albert  lea,  minn. 


BAND  MEN  EARN 
BIG  PAY 

Learn  to  Play  An  Instrument 
Organize  a Band  r 
in  Your  Locality  b 

Good  bands  are 
in  demand  on  all 
kinds  of  occasions  and  can  . 
command  big  pay.  Expert 
band  men  are  always  need- 
ed and  wanted  in  all  cities 
and  can  earn  splendid  wages 
any  time  and  anywhere.  We 
sell  the  best  instruments  in 
the  word — all  kinds.  We  make 
special  prices  for  equiping 
bands  complete.  Our  instru- 
ments are  used  in  every  corner  , 
of  the.  U.  S. 

E-aa  t With  every  instru- 
riCC  • ment  a Fifty  Les- 
son Certificate  which  en- 
ables you  to  learn  to  play 
without  a teacher. 

Write  for  our  magnificent- 
ly illustrated  catalog  No.  2. 

J.  W.  JENKINS’  SONS  MUSIC 

1013-15  Walnut  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

WANTED 

Good  reliable  men  to  sell  nursery  stock. 
We  have  a splendid  proposition  to  offer. 
Write  today. 

James  Truitt  & Sons,  Chanute,  Kans. 


COMPANY 


Strawberry  Plants  for  Sale 

I have  150,000  Klondike.  Strawberry 
Plants  for  sale  at  $3.00  per  thousand. 

T.W.  CAMPBELL,  ELGIN,  ILLINOIS 


planting  time  arrives.  Shortly  before 
planting  time  is  to  begin,  the  field 
should  be  furrowed  out  both  ways 
with  a single-shovel  plow  or  a one- 
horse  turning  plow.  The  furrows 
should  be  about  six  inches  deep,  and 
as  far  apart  as  the  hills  are  to  be 
placed.  On  some  soil's  melon  vines 
make  only  a moderate  growth  and 
the  hills  may  lie  planted  as  close  as 
four  feet  apart  each  way,  but  on  rich 
soil  where  they  make  a stronger 
growth,  they  should  be  at  least  five 
by  five,  and  in  some  cases  six  by  six. 

After  the  land  is  furrowed  out  as  in- 
dicated, the  rotted  manure  is  applied 
at  intersections  of  the  furrows.  Three 
or  five  rows  are  usually  manured  al 
a time,  the  wagon  straddling  the  mid- 
dle row.  From  a quart  to  a hall 
peck  of  manure  is  used  for  each  hill 
depending  upon  the  quality  of  the 
manure  and  also  the  quantity  avail- 
able. The  manure  is  dropped  into 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  and  either 
mixed  thoroughly  with  the  soil  there, 
and  covered  with  a layer  of  pure  soil 
in  which  to  plant  the  seed,  or  is  mere- 
ly covered  with  the  soil  without  any 
mixing.  The  latter  method  seems  to 
give  fully  as  good  results  as  the  form- 
er, especially  when  a small  quantity 
of  manure  is  used,  and  is  a great  sav- 
ing of  labor.  In  either  case  especial 
care  should  be  taken  to  compact  the 
soil  over  the  manure  so  that  when 
the  seed  is  planted  it  will  not  suffer 
from  lack  of  moisture  by  reason  of 
any  vacant  air  space  in  or  about  the 
mass  of  manure.  Sometimes  the  ma- 
nure is  covered  with  soil  by  merely 
plowing  a furrow  on  each  side  of  the 
furrow  containing  the  manure,  but  un- 
less the  • soil  is  in  exceedingly  fine 
condition,  this  method  is  not  as  sat- 
isfactory as  using  a hoe  and  giving 
each  hill  individual  attention.  In  mak- 
ing the  hill,  some  planters  compact 
the  hill  with  the  hoe,  while  others 
use  the  feet.  The  extent  of  compact- 
ing advisable  will  depend  upon  the 
type  of  soil  and  the  amount  of  mois- 
ture it  contains.  When  ready  for 
planting  the  hill  should  be  practically 
level  with  the  general  surface  of  the 
field.  If  too  low  the  hill  will  become 
water-soaked  in  case  of  rain  and  the 
seeds  or  plants  injured;  if  too  high 
there  is  likely  to  be  insufficient  mois- 
ture to  insure  proper  germination  and 
growth. 

Planting  the  Seed. 

Tf  the  hills  have  been  made  more 
than  a few  minutes  before  the  seed  is 
dropped,  the  top  layer  of  dry  soil 
should  be  scraped  aside  with  a hoe 
so  that  the  seed  may  be  placed  in 
immediate  contact  with  moist  soil 
The  area  thus  prepared  for  planting 
the.  seed  should  be  at  least  six  inches 
across,  and  should  be  smooth  and 
level.  From  ten  to  fifteen  seeds 
should  be  scattered  uniformly  over 
this  area,  and  covered  with  about  half 
an  inch  of  fine,  moist  soil.  This 
should  be  firmed  with  the  back  of  the 
hoe  and  then  covered  with  a sprinkle 
of  loose  dirt  to  serve  as  a mulch.  If 
a heavy  rain  packs  the  top  soil  and  a 
crust  is  formed  before  the  plants  ap- 
pear, it  is  wise  to  go  over  the  field 
; hd  break  the  crust  over  each  hill  by 
means  of  a garden  rake. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  hills 
and  planting  the  seed  described  above 
applies  to  field  rather  than  garden 
conditions  and  to  soils  of  medium 
rather  than  excessive  fertility.  In  a 
market  garden  where  the  soil  is  ex- 
ceedingly rich  as  a result  of  repeated- 
ly manuring  for  onions  or  cabbage 
and  is  in  fine  tilth,  it  is  a common 
practice  to  sow  the  melon  seed  in 
c.rills  six  to  eight  feet  apart,  by  means 
of  a garden  seed  drill.  1 his  is  done 
without  any  special  preparation  of  the 
soil  where  the  pants  are  to  stand,  or 
application  of  fertilizing  material  other 
than  manure  applied  broadcast  be- 
fore plowing. 

Thinning  the  Plants. 

While  ten  to  fifteen  seeds  are  plant- 
ed per  hill  for  the  sake  of  insuring  a 
full  stand,  only  two  or  at  most  three, 
plants  are  left  to  make  the  crop.  Thin- 
ning is  usually  deferred  until  the 
plants  have  become  fully  established, 
and  the  struggle  against  the  striped 
beetle  is  nearly  over.  However,  the 
slants  must  be  thinned  before  they 


Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 

has  no  equal  as  a waterproofer.  After  we  have 
used  it  for  thirty  years,  everybody  is  learning 
its  value  for  every  waterproofing  purpose. 

Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

is  made  of  genuine  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt. 

There  is  no  roofing'  substitute  for  Genasco — none 
will  last  so  long. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Look  for  the 
hemisphere  trade  mark.  That’s  a surer  guide  than  the  looks  of  the  roofinr.  It 
is  your  real  guarantee,  but  we’ll  write  you  a guarantee,  if  you  think  you  need  it. 
Write  for  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  and  samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANV 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready-roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 

Cro9S=seclion,  Genasco  Stone=surface  Ready=Rooiing 


Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 

Asphalt -saturated  Wool  Felt 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 


LV  Asphalt-saturated  AVool  Felt 


begin  to  crowd  badly,  or  those  which 
are  to  remain  will  be  stunted  in 
growth.  Usually  the  planting  is  com- 
pleted by  the  time  the  plants  have  four 
rough  leaves.  If  the  seed  has  been 
well  scattered  in  planting,  so  that  each 
plant  stands  apart  by  itself,  the  su- 
perfluous plants  may  be  pulled  with 
the  fingers,  but  extreme  care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  disturbing  the  roots 
of  the  remaining  plants.  Sometimes 
the  plants  are  cut  off  with  a knife  or 
shears,  instead  of  being  pulled,  and 
thus  all  danger  of  disturbing  the  roots 
is  avoided. 

If  the  seeds  have  been  sown  with  a 
drill  as  in  market  garden  practice,  the 
plants  are  usually  thinned  to  one  in  a 
place  at  distances  of  two  to  two  and 
one-half  feet  in  the  row. 

The  Transplanting  Method. 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  increase 
the  earliness  of  the  crop  to  any  great 
extent  by  early  planting  in  the  field, 
growers  at  certain  points  in  the  state 
have  adopted  the  transplanting  meth- 
od. This  makes  it  possible  to  plant 
the  seed  three  or  four  weeks  earlier 
than  would  otherwise  be  feasible 
and  to  grow  the  plants  under  con- 
trolled conditions  of  temperature  and 
moisture  during  their  most  critical 
period.  It  also  simplifies  the  matter 
of  protection  from  striped  beetles. 
The  main  objections  to  this  method  is 
the  expense  for  sash,  and  the  diffi- 
culties attending  transplanting. 

A melon  plant  will  not  survive 
transplanting  if  the  root  system  is 
disturbed.  For  this  reason  the  seed  is 
sown  on  inverted  sod,  in  pots  or  in 
dirt  bands.  The  dirt  bands  are  used 
almost  exclusively  by  commercial 
growers.  These  are  thin  strips  of 
wood  veneer,  three  inches  wide  and 
eighteen  long, 'scored  at  intervals  of 
four  inches  so  that  they  can  be  bent 
without  breaking.  When  folded  ready 
for  use,  each  band  resembles  a small 
strawberry  box  without  the  bottom. 
These  bands  are  placed  close  together 
in  a hotbed  and  filled  level  full  with 
fine,  rich  soil.  With  a block  of  wood 
shaped  for  the  purpose,  the  soil  with- 
in the  bands  is  pressed  until  it  is 
1-2  to  3-4  inch  below  the  top  of  the 
band.  If  only  part  of  the  dirt  is  put 
in  at  first,  and  is  pressed  down  firmly 
then  the  rest  of  the  dirt  put  on  and 
pressed,  the  soil  in  the  band  will  be 
more  compact  throughout  and  will 
bold  together  better  in  the  transplant- 
ing than  if  the  dirt  were  pressed  only 
once.  Unless  the  soil  used  was  very 
moist,  the  bed  is  then  thoroughly  wat- 
ered. Next,  three  seeds  are  placed 
in  each  band.  These  are  covered  with 
fine,  loose  soil,  deep  enough  to  fill 
the  band.  The  soil  is  not  firmed. 

The  hotbed  for  melon  plants  should 
have  full  exposure  to  light  and  be 
maintained  at  a high  temperature — 
about  85  degrees  F.  during  the  day 
and  05  to  70  degrees  at  night.  As 
much  ventilation  should  be  given  as 


For  Use  in  LIGHT- 
ING Smudge  Tots 
in  Orchard 
Heat  ing 


You  put  one  gallon  of  half  coal  oil 
and  half  gasoline  in  this  can,  which  will 
light  over  son  pots.  One  movement  of 
the  lever  drops  just  a thimble  full — no 
more,  no  less,  but  just  enough  to  start 
the  gas  in  the  fuel  oil  in  every  case, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  have  an  explo- 
sion in  case  the  torch  and  the  can  come 
in  contact. 

You  save  in  time  and  labor  the 
expense  of  this  can  at  one  light- 
ing. and  no  one  using  smudge  oil 
heating  can  afford  to  be  with- 
out it.  • 

Address 

JOHN  STEEL,  Manufacturer 

5-U  Brandeis  Building,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


Does  Three  Times  the  Work 

Ify  lib®  i afott!*  ! 


The  IWAN  Post  Hole  and  Well  Auger  cuts 
clean,  smooth,  perfectly  proportioned  holes  for 
poles,  posts  or  wells.  No  muscle-racking,  back- 
breaking drudgery— just  slight  effort  and  a 
whole  day’s  work  done  in  two  hours. 

The  IWAN  bites  right  through  wet  or  dry 
hard-pan,  sand,  gumbo,  gravel,  clay.  With 
cheap  pipe  extension  it  digs  deep 
wells  in  a few  hours. 

Your  money  back  if  It  fails. 
The  IWAN  is  also  largely 
used  by  public  service  compa- 
nies. One  man  can  easily  keep  ahead 
of  two  gangs  setting  poles. 

Write  I wan  today,  ment  ion  ing  deal- 
er's name,  for  free  book,  "Easy 
Digging.”  Tells  a lot  of  things  yon 
ought  to  know.  (8; 

IWAN  BKOS.r  Dept,  24  South  Bend,  Ind, 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval  wd thou t a oen* 
deposit,  freight  prepaid.  DONT 
PAY  A CENT  it  you  ere  not  satisfied 
after  using  the  bicycle  10  days. 

feSftT  BSBIV  a bicycle  or  a pair 

UU  fflU  I Dili  of  tires  from  anyone 
afc  any  price  until  you  receive  our  latest 
art  catalogs  illustrating  ©very  kind  o? 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard  Of 
prices  and  mamelous  new  offers . 

AMP  *e  all  it  will  cost  youto 

yffiflEs  write  a postal  and  every- 

thing will  be  sent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  You  wi  11  get  much  valuable  in- 
formation. Do  not  wait,  write  it  now 
— TIRES,  Coaster  - Brake  reap 
wheels,  lamps,  sundries  at  half  usucil  prices. 

fnEAO  G VOLE  CO.  Dept.  3 267  CHICAGO , 


TWTTTEENG1  N IS® 


USE  G AS,  GASOLINE  OCt 
. KEROSENE 

Areknown  by  a superior  standard 
of  construction.  25  years  of  scr- 

vice  has  demonstrated  their  S f r-«j/£  I 
orth  Does  work  at  lowest  S rww*.  \ 


costand  is  always  ready 
I to  saw,  grind,  pump, 
shell  or  do  any  farm 
or  shop  work 


YEAR 
BONO 

GUARANTEE ) 

We  build  all  sizes  in 
stationary  or  portable 
type.  Hopper  jacket 
or  water  tank  cool- 
,,  ...  ing.  Inducements  to 
introduce  in  new  lo-  ] 
calities.  Write  stat- 
ing size  wanted. 
WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

232  East  15th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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tlie  weather  will  permit,  and  care  ex- 
ercised to  avoid  over-watering. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  are  well  start- 
ed, they  are  thinned  to  two  in  a band 
by  cutting  off  the  extra  plant  with  a 
sharp  knife. 

When  the  plants  are  about  four 
weeks  old  from  the  planting  of  seed 
they  will  be  in  the  right  condition 
tor  transplanting  to  the  field.  They 
are  then  stocky  plants  with  about  four 
rough  leaves.  If  allowed  to  remain 
longer  in  the  bed  they  begin  to  stretch 
for  light  and  are  of  little  value  for 
planting,  for  the  long,  naked  stems 
tillable  to  support  themselves  and  un- 
accustomed to  the  direct  sunlight, 
would  easily  be  sunburned,  and  the 
plants  seriously  checked  if  not  killed 
outright. 

When  the  plants  are  ready  for  the 
field  the  bed  is  thoroughly  watered 
arid  the  bands,  enclosing  their  masses 
cf  earth  and  plant  roots,  are  lifted 
by  means  of  a spade,  and  placed  close 
together  on  the  platform  of  a low 
wagon.  The  wagon  is  then  driven  to 
the  field  where  the  hills  have  previous- 
ly been  prepared  by  mixing  rotted 
manure  with  the  soil  as  already  de- 
scribed, except  that  the  mixture  of  soil 
and  manure  usually  extends  to  the 
surface.  The  hills  are  opened  with 
hoes  or  a plow  just  ahead  of  the 
planters.  When  a plow  is  used  it  may 
be  necessary  to  follow  with  hoes  to 
remove  the  lumps  from  the  bottom  of 


each  week  so  that  the  soil  is  main- 
tained in  a loose  friable  -ondition. 
In  addition  to  the  cultivation  with  a 
horse,  much  hand  hoeing  is  required 
close  about  the  plants.  Any  '-rust 
forming  after  a rain  is  broken,  and 
fresh,  moist  soil  drawn  up  about  the 
plant.  Crab  grass  and  weeds  appear- 
ing in  the  hill  are  removed  by  hand 

Most  growers  cease  tillage  and  lay 
by  the  crop  as  soon  as  the  vines  have 
run  enough  to  interfere  with  the  culti- 
vator. The  experience  of  a few  grow- 
ers who,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Station,  have  turned  the  vines 
and  kept  them  in  windrows  so  that 
tillage  could  be  continued  until  the 
picking  season  opened,  indicates  that 
a departure  from  the  old  method  is 
likely  to  insure  better  development  of 
the  melons  and  a longer  picking  sea- 
son though  the  first  fruits  may  not 
ripen  so  early.  There  is  another  dis- 
tinct advantage  in  this  turning  of  the 
vines,  in  that  the  gathering  of  the 
crop  is  greatly  facilitated  and  there  is 
no  injury  to  the  vines  from  tramping 
Enemies  and  Obstacles. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
the  melon  crop  is  practically  free 
from  serious  enemies  except  the 
striped  beetle.  In  very  dry  seasons, 
the  melon  louse,  also,  may  cause  dam- 
age, and  the  wilt  may  occur  to  a lim- 
ited extent.  In  the  southern  part  of 
the  state,  however,  where  melons  are 
grown  commercially,  the  crop  is  like- 


MELON  VINES  ‘‘ROWED”  TO 

the  furrow  at  the  point  where  each 
plant  is  to  be  set.  Five  rows  across 
the  field  are  set  at  a time,  the  team 
straddling  the.  middle  row.  The  plants 
are  lifted  from  the  wagon  either  by 
hand  or  with  the  aid  of  a flat  trowel 
made  for  the  purpose,  and  carefully 
placed  in  the  hills,  band  and  all.  Care 
is  taken  to  be  sure  that  the  bottom 
of  the  mass  of  earth  within  the  band 
is  in  close  contact  with  the  soil  of 
the  hill.  Then  the  band  is  carefully 
removed,  and  fine,  moist  soil  drawn 
in  about  the  mass  of  earth  containing 
the  plant. 

Cultivation. 

Whether  the  melons  are  trans- 
planted from  a hotbed  or  grown  from 
seed  planted  in  the  field,  the  tillage 
of  the  crop  should  begin  as  soon  as 
the  plants  can  be  seen.  In  the  case 
of  transplanted  plants,  this  wil  be  the 
same  day  that  they  are  set  in  the 
field.  The  early  tillage  should  be 
deep,  and  as  close  to  the  plant  as  it 
is  feasible  to  run  the  cultivator.  The 
object  of  this  deep  tillage  is  to  es- 
tablish a deep  root  system  so  that 
the  plants  will  not  suffer  so  severely 
from  dry  weather  later  in  the  season. 
In  the  case  of  a field  planted  crop 
it  is  not  feasible  to  cultivate  so  close 
to  the  plants  so  early  in  the  season 
because  of  the  danger  of  tearing  out 
the  little  plants.  For  this  deep  tillage 
a one-horse  five-shovel  cultivator,  oft- 
en weighted  with  a rock,  is  the  tool 
most  commonly  used.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  follow  this  with  a “boat” 
or  a 14-tooth  cultivator  to  more  fully 
pulverize  the  soil.  Tillage  is  usually 
given  after  each  rain  or  at  least  once  i 


FACILI  TATE  CULTIVATION 

ly  to  be  harrassed  by  enemies  from 
the  time  the  seed  is  planted  until  the 
last  fruit  is  harvested.  The  leading 
enemies  will  be  considered  approxi- 
mately in  the  order  of  their  appear- 
ance. 

Field  Mice. 

The  night  after  the  seed  is  planted 
a large  part  of  it  may  be  dug  up  and 
destroyed  by  field  mice.  If  the  seeds 
1 n each  hill  have  been  planted  close 
together,  the  hills  that  are  attacked 
are  usually  destroyed  completely,  but 
if  they  have  been  scattered  as  pre- 
viously advised,  some  seeds  may  es- 
cape. However,  in  regions  where 
mice  are  at  all  abundant,  some  addi- 
tional precaution  is  necessary  in  order 
to  assure  a stand  of  plants.  The 
simplest  method  is  to  scatter  poisoned 
melon  seed  about  the  field  the  day  the 
crop  is  planted.  For  poisoning  the 
seed,  one-eighth  of  an  ounce  of 
strychnine  is  dissolved  in  a quart  of 
water.  Hot  water  should  be  used 
since  several  hours  are  required  to 
effect  solution.  Sometime  a small 
quantity  of  sugar  is  added.  After  the 
strychnine  crystals  are  completely  dis- 
solved, a quantity  of  melon  seed  is 
placed  in  the  solution  and  allowed 
to  soak  for  twenty-four  hours.  The 
seed  is  then  removed  from  the  solu- 
tion and  scattered  about  the  field 
where  the  mice  can  readily  find  it. 
Usually  ten  or  fifteen  seeds  at  a time 
are  dipped  from  the  mass  by  means 
of  an  old  teaspoon,  and  dropped  close 
to  a melon  hill.  These  little  piles 
of  seed  are  placed  at  intervals  of 
three  or  four  hills  in  a row  entirely 
around  the  portion  of  the  melon  field 


GASOLINE  PUMPING  ENGINE^ 


■ T or  rumpmg  Large  Quantities  Of  Water 

for  Watering  Stock,  Irrigating,  Draining,  Pumping  out  Mines 
Quarries,  Excavations  or  other  places  where 
a compact,  powerful  and  low  priced 
pumping  outfit  is  wanted. 

This  Back-Geared  Pumping 
Engine  with  StuffingBox,  asshown 
, ready  to  receive  pipe  connections, 
and  capable  of  raising  260 
barrels  of  water  per  hour 
to  an  elevation  of  25  feet, 
66  barrels  to  an  elevation 
of  ICO  feet,  or  proportion- 
ate quantities  to  any 
height.  F.  O.  B.  Chicago 


$100 


A complete  pumping  outfitassem- 

bled  in  one  compact  machine  ready  to 
receive  the  well  connections  and  go  to 
work  just  as  soon  as  they  can  be  attached. 
Cylinder,  pipe  and  rod  all  fitted  ready  to 
screw  together,  for  any  lift  from  25  feet  to 
100  feet,  furnished  for  $16. 

Thio  is  an  emergency  outfit 
which  can  be  shipped  on  an  hour’s 
notice  and  can  be  set  up  in  com. 
plete  working  order  within  an  hour 
after  it  is  - — 

This  engine  was 
designed  tor 

can  also  be 

grinder,  fodder  cutter,  saw 
other  light 
where  operating 
the  principal  work,  our 
2-H.  r.  general  purpose  engine  with  fluted  cooler  is 
and  more  suitable.  Larger  sizes  at  proportionately  low  prices. 

If  you  need  a small  engine  to  operate  “any  old  hand  pump” 

$37.50  pumping  engine  is  Just  the  thing. 

Remember  that  these  engines  are  manufactured  by  the  company  which 
made  the  6teel  windmill  business.  Thousands  of  these  engines  are  in  i 


It 

is  so 
simple’ 
in  desigi 
that  a n 
one  can’ 
easily  under- 
stand all  its 
parts.  The 
gasoline  feeds 
by  gravity  from 
the  lanie  fuel 
tank  which 
mounted  on  the 
skids,  with  all  con* 
nections  made  before 
it  leaves  the  factory. 


AERMOTOR  CO.,  2508  12th  st.y  CHICAGO 

L ■ j 


To  Destroy  Aphis  and  Thrips 

WITHOUT  INJURY  TO  FOLIAGE 


SPRAY  WITH 

“BLACK  LEAF” 

TOBACCO  EXTRACT 

LISTEN  TO  THESE: 

ROGUE  „RI  VER  (OREGON)  FRUIT  GROWERS’  UNION:  "Black 
Leaf”  does  not  burn  nor  injure  the  foliage  or  the  fruit  and  will 
eradicate  the  aphis  immediately. 

DELTA  COUNTY  (COLO.)  FRUIT  GROWERS’  ASS’N:  “Black 
Leaf”  is  the  best  remedy  we  have  ever  found  for  plant  lice  on  fruit 
trees. 

PROF.  GILLETTE,  of  the  COLORADO  Exp.  Station:  We  have 
found  “Black  Leaf”  very  satisfactory  indeed. 

HOOD  RIVER  (OREGON)  APPLE  GROWERS’  UNION:  We  are 
satisfied  “Black  Leaf”  is  going  to  take  the  place  of  all  other  aphis 
sprays  in  this  section. 

MR.  A.  N.  JUDD,  Watsonville,  Cal.:  For  all  plant  lice-  and  green  or 

black  aphis,  “Black  Leaf”  Tobacco  Extract  is  the  most  gratifying 
of  all  washes. 


PRICE:  In  5-gal.  jacket  cans,  85c  per  gal.;  in  1-gal.  cans,  $1;  f.o.b. 
Louisville,  Ky.  The  usual  Western  price  is  90c  to  95c  per  gal.  in  5- 
gal.  cans,  owing  to  increased  freight. 

USUAL  DILUTION:  For  Green  and  Woolly  Aphis,  and  Black 

Peach  Aphis,  1 gal.  “Black  Leaf”  in  65  or  75  gals,  water.  For  Thrips, 
1 to  50  or  60. 

TO  SAVE  YOU  FREIGHT:  Write  us  for  name  of  agent  nearest 

you. 

The  Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Co.,  Inc.,  Kentucky 


Get  Our  Factory  Price— F reight  Prepaid 
On  Advance  Continuous  Stay  Wire  Fence 


fe?  Right  now  Is  your  chance  to  get  the  world’s  greatest  fence  on  30  days’ 
Free  Trial,  freight  prepaid,  at  direct  from  Elgin  factory  price,  prompt, 
safe  delivery  guaranteed  and  your  money  back  if  you  want  it,  no  matter 
where  you  live.  Advance  is  close  enough  to  keep  rabbits  and  other  small 
animals  away  from  trees,  yet  amply  strong  to  turn  large  stock,  so  it’s 
the  best  all  around  fence  made. 

30  Days’  Free  Trial — Delivery  Guaranteed 


Continuous* 
No  Break^ 


and  we  pay  the  freight  to  your  railroad  station. 
Advance  Fence  is  made  of  Solid  Wire,  not  wire  cut 
and  spliced  again.  A cut  wire  weakens.  Our  stay 
wire  is  continuous,  woven  in  with  the  main  top  and 
bottom  wire  running  the  entire  width  of  the  fence 
from  one  stay  to  the  next.  Hade  of  the  best  basic, 
open-hearth  steel.,  galvanized  with  a heavy  coat  of 
99  per-cent  pure  spelter— that  means  rust-proof. 
Advance  is  the  handsomest,  most  substantial, 
longest-lasting  fence  made.  Dealers  charge  double 
for  fence  about  half  as  good.  Don’t  buy  a single 
rod  of  fence  till  you  read  all  about  Advance.  Mail 
a postal  now— just  say  “Serd  Book  and  Prices.” 
ADVANCE  FENCE  COMPANY,  Box  121,  Elgin,  IlL 


PALMETTO  ASPARAGUS— 

.M.  Plant  an  asparagus  bed  this  spring,  or  an  acreage  for  market.  Once  planted, 
it  will  produce  the  best  of  food  for  early  spring  for  years  to  come,  always 
marketable  and  a paying  crop.  We  can  furnish  Palmetto  Asparagus  Plants  one, 
two  or  three  vears  old.  They  have  been 

GROWN  BY  EXPERIENCED  MEN  WHO  KNOW  HOW  TO  GET  BEST  RESULTS 

Send  today  for  our  instructive  circular  telling  how  to  plant  and  care  for  As- 
paragus. It  gives  full  directions,  and  quotes  prices  on  plants.  Its  FREE  for  the 
asking.  Send  for  it  today,  and  be  ready  to  plant  when  spring  opens. 

R.  W.  WEAVER  COMPANY,  ROUTE  9,  WICHITA,  KANSAS 


When  writing  to  advertisers  always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower 
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JUST  TRY 

Hardy  Eucalyptus 

Most  rapid  growing,  most  valuable  of 
all  hardwood  timber  trees. 

Eucalyptus  Posts  and  Railroad  Tics 
outlast  all  others. 

Equal  to  oak  or  hickory  for  furniture, 
wagon  work,  etc. 

Many  sorts  are  very  tender,  but  a few 
will  stand  from  15  to  50  degrees  of  frost. 
In  localities  where  It  gels  no  colder 
than  zero  these  hardier  sorts  are  cer- 
tainly worth  trying.  That  you  may  do 
so  at  nominal  cost,  we  will  send  20 
plants,  best  size  for  transplanting.  5 
plants  each  of  four  hardy  sorts,  care- 
fully packed  and  postpaid  for  only  $1.00, 
cash  with  order. 

This  offer  is  made  solely  with  the  view 
of  widening  the  field  of  Eucalyptus  cul- 
ture as  it  so  Justly  deserves. 

Plant  from  April  15  to  June  15,  but 
send  your  order  now  for  future  ship- 
ment. as  stock  of  hardy  sorts  Is  limited. 
Full  directions  for  planting  will  be  sent 
with  each  order. 

As  to  our  standing  and  reliability  we 
refer  to  the  publishers  of  this  paper.  We 
are  headquarters  for  all  California  nur- 
sery products. 

SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  NURSERIES, 
Box  S,  Gilroy,  California. 


Hardy,  Vigorous 

Trees 

We  grow  a general  assortment  of  Fruit. 
Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and 
Bulbs  for  the  retail  and  wholesale  trade. 
Especially  strong  on  Northwestern  varie- 
ties. Our  stock  is  well  grown,  thrifty, 
well  ripened  and  succeeds  everywhere. 
Our  prices  are  low  and  we  solicit  your 
patronage  and  will  do  our  best  to  please 
you.  Send  for  our  free  catalog  of  trees 
and  seeds. 

THE  WHITING  NURSERY  COMPANY 
YANKTON,  SOUTH  DAKOTA 


Peach  Trees 

FOR  EVERYBODY — We  grow  and  sell  to  the 
planter  more  Peach  Trees  than  any  other 
nursery  in  the  world.  We  also  grow  Apple, 
Cherry,  Plum  and  other  fruits,  and  our  prices 
will  please  you.  We  grow  all  the  leading 
varieties.  We  ship  to  every  state,  as  well  as 
to  foreign  countries.  Our  soil  produces  a 
better  system  of  roots  than  any  other  soil  on 
earth.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
700  acres. 

TENNESSEE  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES, 
Inc.  Successor  to  J.  C.  Hale. 
WINCHESTER,  - - TENNESSEE 

NURSERY  mFN’S 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

PLATES 

An  experience  of  over  30  years  and  our 
unequaled  facilities  have  made  our 
plates  leaders.  They  are  used  by  the 
leading  nurserymen  and  agents  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  A trial  order 
will  convince  you  of  their  superiority. 
Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

M.  BRUNSWICK  & COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  - - NEW  YORK. 


Catalpa  Speciosa 
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planted  that  day,  and  also  in  several 
rows  extending  lengthwise  and  cross- 
wise the  area.  If  replanting  becomes 
necessary  from  any  cause,  a fresh  lot 
of  poisoned  seed  is  applied. 

The  solution  of  strychnine  from 
which  the  seed  has  been  removed  can 
be  used  for  soaking  additional  lots  of 
seed,  until  it  all  has  been  absorbed. 

11  the  last  lot  of  seed  to  he  used  does 
not  take  up  all  the  solution,  corn 
meal  is  added  and  and  the  mass  of 
corn  meal,  melon  seed  and  strychnine 
applied,  so  that  no  unused  poison  is 
left  about  the  premises. 

Instead  of  the  melon  seed ’soaked 
in  strychnine,  a mixture  of  corn  meal 
and  paris  green  is  sometimes  used. 
This  is  prepared  by  mixing  an  ounce 
of  paris  green  in  a quart  of  water  and 
stirring  in  enough  corn  meal  to  form 
a thick  mash. 

When  there  is  danger  of  birds  or 
poultry  getting  the  poison,  the  pois- 
oned seed  or  meal  is  placed  on  shin- 
gles, bits  of  board  or  chip  at  night- 
fall, and  removed  in  the  early  morn- 
ing. This  is  repeated  until  the  plant- 
ed seeds  germinate. 

Striped  Beetles. 

The  small  yellow  and  black  striped 
beetle  which  commonly  attack  cu- 
cumbers, melons  and  squashes,  may 
be  expected  in  the  melon  patch  every 
year,  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  though 
the  severity  of  the  attack  varies  great- 
ly in  different  seasons  and  different 
places.  Usually  the  plants  are  at- 
tacked as  soon  as  they  appear  above 
ground,  and  unless  prompt  treatment 
is  given,  the  entire  plantation  is  likely 
to  be  destroyed.  Since  the  insects 
feed  mostly  upon  the  under  side  of 
the  seed  leaves  and  on  the  stems,  the 
application  of  a material  offensive  to 
their  sense  of  smell  is  usually  more 
effective  than  a poison.  Various  ma- 
terials have  been  recommended,  and 
in  the  case  of  a severe  attack,  two 
or  three  different  materials  are  used 
consecutively.  A very  satisfactory 
treatment  consists  in  spraying  the 
plants  repeatedly  with  dilute  Bor- 
deaux mixture.  Usually  four  ounces 
of  paris  green  is  added  to  each  50 
gallons  of  the  Bordeaux,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  poisoning  any  beetles  that 
refuse  to  leave  the  plants.  The  first 
application  should  be  made  as  soon  as 
the  plants  appear  above  ground 
whether  any  beetles  are  present  or 
not.  It  is  far  easier  to  keep  the 
beetles  off  the  plants  than  to  drive 
them  away  after  they  have  once  be- 
come established.  To  effectively  pro- 
tect the  plants  it  may  be  necessary 
to  spray  them  every  three  or  four 
days  for  a period  of  three  or  four 
weeks. 

Another  method  of  controlling  the 
beetle  is  to  dust  the  plants  with  land 
plaster,  sifted  ashes  or  other  fine 
powder,  to  which  a small  quantity  of 
turpentine  or  crude  carbolic  acid  has 
been  added.  Three  or  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  the  liquid  are  thoroughly 
mixed  with  a half  peck  of  the  powder 
in  a pail.  The  bottom  of  an  old  tin 
can  is  punched  full  of  holes  with  a 
shingle  nail,  and  the  can  tacked  to 
a piece  of  lath  about  three  feet  long. 
This  can  is  filled  with  the  prepared 
powder,  and  a person  walking  across 
the  melon  field  dusts  two  rows  at 
a time  by  shaking  the  can  slightly 
over  each  hill.  It  is  unnecessary  and 
unwise  to  place  a large  quantity  of 
the  powder  on  the  plants,  for  exces- 
sive quantities,  especially  if  air- 
slacked  lime  is  used,  may  cause  ser- 
ious injury.  Light  applications,  re- 
peated at  frequent  intervals  are  pref- 
erable. 

When  the  plants  are  grown  in  a hot 
bed,  the  beetles  often  do  not  find 
them;  but  in  case  of  a threatened 
attack,  the  bed  can  be  covered  with 
netting,  or  the  plants  very  quickly 
sprayed  or  dusted  since  they  are  all 
in  a limited  area.  When  the  plants 
are  loaded  onto  the  wagon  ready  for 
taking  to  the  field,  they  can  easily 
be  given  a thorough  dusting  so  that 
they  are  prepared  to  withstand  any 
sudden  attack  of  beetles.  It  may  also 
be  necessary  to  tre&t  the  plants  once 
or  twice  after  they  are  in  the  field. 

Moles. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  state 
about  the  time  the  plants  are  past 
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danger  from  the  striped  beetles,  moles 
begin  burrowing  through  the  field. 
They  seem  to  take  especial  delight  in 
following  the  melon  row  and  loosen- 
ing up  the  soil  under  the  hills.  This 
lets  in  the  air  about  the  roots  and 
the  vines  wilt  and  die.  One  mole 
can  thus  do  a large  amount  of  damage 
if  allowed  to  continue  his  work- 
through  the  season.  The  best  way  of 
dealing  with  moles  is  to  keep  two  or 
three  mole-traps  in  the  field  and  set 
them  wherever  a fresh  burrow  ap- 
pears. 

Lice. 

The  melon  louse  or  aphis  is  likely 
to  attack  the  plants  about  the  time 
they  commence  to  run.  Usually  the 
to  attack  the  plants  about  the  time 
which  may  be  in  various  parts  of  the 
field.  Unless  prompt  treatment  is 
given  "the  insects  spread  rapidly  to 
adjoining  hills,  and  may  be  distributed 
throughout  the  field  by  the  time  the 
first  fruits  have  set.  These  insects 
feed  upon  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves,  causing  them  to  curl.  They 
suck  the  juice  from  the  plant  and 
render  the  vine  so  weak  that  the  qual- 
ity of  the  fruit  is  seriously  impaired, 
and  in  the  case  of  a severe  attack,  es- 
pecially in  dry  weather,  the  vine  may 
be  completely  killed.  Attempts  to 
control  these  insects  by  spraying  have 
not  been  entirely  satisfactory,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the  in- 
fested parts,  especially  after  the  leaves 
have  begun  to  curl.  A contact  insec- 
ticide is  used  and  the  insects  them- 
selves must  be  hit  by  the  spray.  The 
material  commonly  tried  for  this  pur- 
pose is  whale-oil  soap  used  at  the  rate 
‘of  eight  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water. 
In  applying  this  material  the  nozzle 
is  set  at  an  angle  on  a short  extension 
rod,  so  that  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves  may  be  reached. 

Another  method  of  treatment  is  to 
dust  the  leaves  thoroughly  on  both 
sides  with  very  fine  tobacco  powder. 
If  this  treatment  is  applied  when  the 
first  hills  are  attacked,  it  will  do  much 
to  keep  the  lice  in  check.  Fumigation 
with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  and  with 
carbon  bisulfid  have  been  tried,  but 
these  materials  are  likely  to  injure 
the  plants  if  used  strong  enough  to 
kill  the  insects. 

Linder  normal  conditions,  the  nat- 
ural enemies  of  the  aphis,  notably  the 
lady  beetle,  will  do  much  to  keep  this 
insect  in  check.  In  fact,  many  grow- 
ers depend  almost  entirely  upon  the 
work  of  the  predaceous  insect  .to  con- 
trol the  lice.  If  a melon  hill  is  dis- 
covered to  be  only  slightly  infested 
with  lice,  and  the  lady  beetles  are 
abundant,  it  is  safe  to  leave  the  two 
species  to  fight  out  their  battles  to- 
gether. If,  however,  the  lice  are 
abundant  on  the  hills  attacked,  or  the 
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lady  beetles  are  scarce,  the  surest  way 
of  preventing  the  spread  of  the  lice 
and  the  possible  loss  of  a large  area 
from  the  melon  field,  is  to  bury  the 
affected  hills  with  dirt  where  they 
stand.  This  is  the  method  commonly 
practiced  by  the  commercial  growers 
in  this  state.  To  be  effective  it  must 
be  put  in  operation  a*s  soon  as  the 
insects  appear. 

Wilt. 

The  sudden  wilting  of  individual 
vines  scattered  about  the  field,  if  no 
moles  are  present,  is  usually  due  to  a 
bacterial  disease  commonly  designat- 
ed as  “wilt.”  This  disease  is  usually 
most  evident  after  the  crop  has  set 
and  the  fruits  are  at  least  partially 
netted.  Sometimes  the  fruits  are  so 
nearly  mature  that  they  ripen  up,  but 
they  are  always  of  a springy  consist- 
ency and  entirely  unfit  for  shipping. 
Unfortunately  there  is  no  rem- 
edy known  for  this  disease,  though 
it  can  be  avoided  to  some  extent  by 
rotation.  It  has  also  been  recom- 
mended that  the  infested  plants  be 
removed  and  burned  or  deeply  buried, 
as  fast  as  they  appear.  However,  this 
is  not  usually  done.  Growers,  ex- 
pect to  lose  a number  of  plants  from 
wilt  every  season. 

Rust. 

After  the  melon  crop  has  escaped 
the  ravages  of  mice,  beetles,  moles, 
lice  and  wilt,  and  the  melons  are  al- 
most ready  to  harvest,  a fungous  dis- 
ease known  as  the  “rust”  is  likely  to 
cause  the  foliage  to  collapse,  and  the 
melons-  to  ripen  prematurely  without 
the  proper  development  of  netting  or 
flavor.  This  disease  appears  first  as 
small,  circular,  brown  spots  on  the 
leaves.  The  spots  gradually  increase 
in  size  and  number  until  finally  they 
run  together  and  the  entire  leaf  be- 
comes brown  and  dead.  The  oldest 
leaves  at  the  center  of  the  hill,  are  the 
first  to  be  attacked,  and  the  infection 
gradually  spreads  outward  until  all 
the  foliage  is  involved.  If  the  leaves 
die  before  the  melons  ripen,  the  fruits 
do  not  develop  normally  and  are  de- 
cidedly deficient  in  both  netting  and 
flavor. 

Repeated  tests  show  that  the  rust 
can  be  controlled  to  some  extent  by 
thorough  and  persistent  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  mixture.  A dilute  mixture 
is  used,  consisting  of  two  pounds  of 
copper  sulphate  and  four  pounds  of 
lime  to  fifty  gallons  of  water.  Spray- 
ing should  begin  soon  after  the  vines 
have  set  their  earliest  fruits,  and  j 
should  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  one 
week  until  the  harvest  is  well  under 
way.  In  case  of  heavy  rains  more 
frequent  applications  may  be  needed. 
This  treatment  will  not  prevent  the 
appearance  of  the  rust,  and  in  many 
cases  will  not  prevent  even  the  ulti- 
mate destruction  of  the  foliage,  but 
it  retards  the  development  of  the 
disease  and  keeps  the  leaves  green 
for  a longer  time  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case.  This  enables  the 
melons  to  develop  normally  and  re- 
quire the  requisite  netting  and  flavor. 

The  cheapest  way  to  do  the  spray- 
ing is  to  train  the  vines  lengthwise 
of  the  row,  as  already  suggested  for 
facilitating  late  tillage,  and  to  use  a 
three-row  sprayer.  For  large  areas 
a geared-power  row-sprayer  may  be 
employed.  On  stumpy  ground  or 
where  the  vines  have  not  been  turned, 
a few  rows  may  be  turned  to  make 
driveways  every  sixty  feet,  and  by  the 
use  of  a long  hose,  a strip  thirty  feet 
wide  can  be  sprayed  on  each  side  of 
each  driveway. 

The  enemies  above  mentioned  are 
not  the  only  obstacles  encountered 
in  producing  a melon  drop.  The 
melon  suffers  severely  from  extremes 
in  the  moisture  supply.  An  excess  of 
moisture  can  be  largely  avoided  by 
planting  on  well-drained  land,  as  al- 
ready suggested,  but  if  rain  falls  in 
torrents  as  it  often  does  in  the  melon 
regions,  the  soil  is  washed  along  the 
hillsides,  and  many  vines  and  melons 
arc  partially  buried  in  the  mud.* Some- 
times entire  hills  are  destroyed,  but 
usually  most  of  them  can  be  saved 
by  systematically  digging  them  out. 
If  a melon  fruit  is  allowed  to  remain 
partially  buried,  the  part  that  is  under 
ground  does  not  develop  properly  and 
will  be  of  poor  flavor.  In  fact,  if 


melons  are  being  grown  for  a select 
trade,  and  the  season  is  wet,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  go  over  the  field  re- 
peatedly, and  move  each  melon  out  of 
the  pocket  of  mud  which  has  been 
made  about  it  by  the  rain,  for  the 
smaller  the  point  of  contact  of  the 
melon  with  the  earth,  the  more  nearly 
will  the  lower  side  equal  the  upper 
in  reference  to  flavor.  The  old  gar- 
dener’s practice  of  inserting  a shingle 
or  piece  of  slate  under  each  melon 
for  the  sake  of  improving  its  flavor 
is  not  without  foundation. 

While  excessive  "rainfall  is  unfavor- 
table  to  the  proper  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  muskmelons,  and  com- 
paratively dry  weather  at  the  time  of 
maturity  is  considered  essential  to 
the  production  of  melons  of  the  high- 
est quality,  yet  muskmelons  will  not 
withstand  drought  like  watermelons. 
Extremely  dry  weather  associated 
with  excessively  high  temperatures 
especially  if  these  conditions  obtain 
before  the  melons  are  netted  and  con- 
tinue for  a considerable  time,  will 
sometimes  cause  the  melons  to  ripen 
prematurely  without  properly  netting 
and  to  be  of  little  commercial  value. 
In  an  unirrigated  region,  little  can  be 
done  to  help  the  crop  under  such  con- 
ditions, though  the  influence  of  an 
ordinary  drought  can  be  largely  over- 
come by  continuing  tillage  until  late 
in  the  season,  as  already  suggested. 

Varieties. 

Two  distinct  types  of  muskmelon 
are  grown  in  Illinois;  the  large  fruited 
arid  small  fruited.  The  large  fruited 
type  includes  the  Hackensack  and 
Long  Island  Beauty  (green-fleshed) 
and  the  Osage  and  Tip  Top  (salmon 
fleshed.)  Melons  of  this  class  are 
grown  principally  by  the  market  gar- 
deners located  within  hauling  distance 
of  their  respective  markets,  or  by 
watermelon  growers,  as  a side  line. 
In  either  case  they  are  handled  in 
bulk  and"  sold  by  the  melon  or  the 
dozen.  In  watermelon  regions,  these 
large  muskmelons  are  handled  princi- 
pally by  using  them  for  loading  the 
top  layer  in  each  car  of  watermelons 
that  is  to  be  shipped  to  any  of  the 
smaller  markets  and  sold  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  the  grower 
Handled  in  this  way  they  are  mar- 
keted at  slight  expense,  since  no 
crates  or  other  packages  are  neces- 
sary. Occasionally  melons  of  this  type 
are  packed  in  crates  and  shipped  to 
the  general  market. 

However,  most  of  the  muskmelons 
grown  in  this  state  for  shipment  to 
the  large  city  markets  are  of  the 
small  fruited  type.  The  leading  varie- 
ty is  the  Netted  Gem  or  Rocky  Ford 
in  its  various  strains,  including  the 
Eden  Gem,  Burrell’s  Thoroughbred. 
Watter’s  Solid  Net,  Pollock,  Netted 
Roc#,  Rust-Resistant  and  others 
These  are  heavily  netted,  green-flesh- 
ed melons,  and  are  shipped  to  mar- 
ket in  baskets  or  slatted  crates.  They 
are  also  grown  to  a limited  extent 
for  some  local  markets.  Salmon- 
fleshed  melons  of  the  smaller  type, 
such  as  Emerald  Gem,  and  Paul  Rose 
are  in  demand  for  local  market  in 
some  places.  The  Hoodoo  and  the 
Burrell  Gem,  also  salmon-fleshed  mel- 
ons of  the  small-fruited  type,  are  not' 
grown  extensively  in  this  state.  The 
former  has  been  grown  to  some  ex- 
tent in  Indiana,  and  has  done  well  in 
experimental  tests  in  Illinois,  though 
the  skin  is  rather  thin  and  the  netting 
rather  light  for  a good  shipping  melon 
The  Burrell  Gem,  better  known  on 
the  market  as  the  “Ordway  Pink 
Meat,”  does  not  produce  a melon  of 
good  quality  when  grown  under  Illi- 
nois conditions,  though  the  Colorado 
product  has  taken  the  market  by 
storm.  This  melon  also  cracks  very 
badly  if  the  weather  is  wet  during  the 
picking  season. 

Seed. 

No  matter  what  variety  of  melon 
is  grown,  it  is  extremely  important 
that  pure  seed  be  planted  if  good 
melons  are  to  be  produced.  The 
melon  deteriorates  very  rapidly  under 
careless  methods  of  seed  selection. 
None  but  the  very  choicest  specimens 
of  the  desired  type,  from  productive 
vines,  should  be  selected  for  seed.  It 
is  unsafe  to  cut  seed  from  a field 
in  which  more  than  one  variety  of 


Ideal  Fruit  Land 

In  The  Grand  Valley,  Colorado 

Morrisania  never  looked  more  beautiful  than  it  does  this 
spring — and  things  are  rushing  out  there,  too.  About  ioo  acres 
will  be  planted  there  this  spring,  and  everybody  is  on  the  jump. 

I want  those  members  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family  who 
want  a fine  tract  of  irrigated  fruit  land,  or  who  may  find  it  nec- 
essary to  go  to  Colorado  for  the  benefit  of  health  of  some  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  to  visit  Morrisania  this  summer.  It  is  certainly 
a beautiful  place,  and  everyone  who  sees  it  is  delighted  with  it. 

In  January,  when  the  ground  was  covered  with  a heavy  snow, 
Dr.  E.  S.  Springer  of  Chicago  went  out  to  see  Morrisania.  A 
recent  letter  from  him  says : 

“My  Dear  Mr.  Irvine:  I honestly  believe  that  you 

have  in  Morrisania  one  of  the  finest  fruit  tracts  in  the 
Grand  Valley,  which  can  be  developed  easily  into,  First, 

An  ideal  place  for  a home;  second,  a great  commercial 
proposition.  I will  be  very  glad  to  answer  inquiries,  as  I 
saw  the  place  at  its  worst,  in  January,  1910..” 

Dr.  Springer  selected  his  tract,  and  it  will  be  planted  this 
spring. 

Mr.  Frederick  Erickson  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  went  out  in 
March  and  selected  two  tracts,  which  are  to  be  planted  this  spring. 
A letter  from  Mr.  Erickson  says : 

“I  found  everything  at  Morrisania  as  represented  by 
you.  In  fact,  I think  you  have  underrated  the  possibilities 
of  Morrisania.  If  there  are  any  prospective  buyers  in  my 
locality,  you  may  safely  refer  them  to  me.” 

What  Professor  Paddock  Says: 

For  many  years  Prof.  Wendell  Paddock  was  horticulturist  of 
the  Colorado  Experiment  Station ; he  is  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
new  book,  “Fruit  Growing  in  the  Arid  Regions,”  and  he  knows 
irrigated  land  and  what  is  essential  for  fruit  production.  He  is 
now  professor  of  horticulture  in  the  Ohio  State  University,  and 
recently  wrote  mie : 

“My  Dear  Mr.  Irvine:  In  regard  to  the  land  at  Mor- 
risania, you  must  know  that  a man  in  my  position  almost 
invariably  avoids  expressing  opinions  for  publication 
regarding  lands.  However,  since  I am  familiar  with  the 
Morrisania  tract,  I see  no  harm  in  my  expressing  the  truth 
in  regard  to  it.  It  is  certainly  a very  fine  tract  of  land,  and 
for  so  large  a body  is  one  of  the  best  I know  of  in  that 
state.  It  is  not  only  good  orchard  soil,  but  also  excellent 
for  potatoes,  and  when  the  tract  becomes  developed  and 
better  shipping  facilities  are  provided,  I can  see  no  reason 
why  orchards  located  there  should  not  bring  as  great  a 
price  per  acre  as  those  which  are  located  at  any  other 
point  in  the  state.” 

The  improved  shipping  facilities  Prof.  Paddock  refers  to 
will  be  provided  with  the  building  of  the  tramway,  to  carry  fruit 
from  the  orchard  to  loading  station  at  railroad. 

Go  Out  to  See  This  Land 

You  see  what  other  persons  say  about  Morrisania.  Now, 
you  must  go  out  to  see  it  yourself  this  summer.  Let  me  know 
when  you  can  go,  and  we  will  arrange  to  take  good  care  of  you 
at  the  ranch  during  your  stay.  Take  your  wife  along — Morrisania 
appeals  especially  to  the  women  folks,  for  they  will  appreciate  its 
beauty  and  its  advantages  as  a place  for  a home. 

Fruit  lands  in  the  Grand  Valley  are  in  great  demand — now  is 
a good  time  to  buy.  In  1906  I visited  the  orchard  of  Dr.  A.  E 
Miller  and  reported  the  trip  in  The  Fruit-Grower.  I thought  he 
was  foolish  for  having  declined  an  offer  of  $40,000  for  his  forty- 
acre  orchard,  then  almost  nine  years  old.  Since  then  he  has  har- 
vested about  $50,000  worth  of  apples,  and  recently  sold  the  forty 
acres  for  $54,000. 

Prices  of  Land 

Morrisania  tracts  are  sold  under  two  plans : 

First — Land  with  perpetual  water  right,  $300  per  acre ; one- 
third  cash,  balance  in  four  years,  deferred  payments  to  draw  6 
per  cent  interest. 

Second— Land  with  perpetual  water  right,  and  with  trees 
planted  and  cared  for,  for  five  years,  $400  per  acre ; one-fourth 
cash,  balance  in  four  years;  deferred  payments  to  draw  6 per 
cent  interest.  Under  this  plan  purchaser  selects  his  own  varieties, 
and  we  plant  and  care  for  them,  as  stated. 

Special  Note ; There  are  a number  of  tracts  which  have  some 
rough  or  broken  land,  with  some  volcanic  stones,  which  can  be 
sold  for  less  than  $300  per  acre.  Soil  is  just  as  good  as  any  of 
the  tracts,  but  a little  more  work  will  be  required  to  get  into  shape. 
We  can  give  some  splendid  values  in  these  tracts,  and  they  must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Write  for  booklet  describing  Morrisania  ; ask  all  the  questions 
you  will.  Rut  the  place  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Write 
me  today,  and  ask  about  the  place. 

JAMES  M.  IRVINE,  Editor  The  Fruit-Grower 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri 
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The  Barker,  Weeder  & Mulcher 


Easy  to  operate.  Push  it  like  a lawn  mower. 
Does  the  work  of  ten  men  with  hoes.  Buy  it  and 
cultivate  your  garden  in  a few  minutes.  The  low- 
er knife  running  straight  across,  runs  under  the 
ground,  cutsoff  the  weeds,  the  reel  disks  up  the 
soil  forming  a mulch  which  kills  the  weeds  and 
holds  the  moisture  to  feed  the  plant.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  it,  or  write 

BARKER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

David  City,  Nebr.  


Surplus  Stock 

Can  make  good  prices  on  Bartlett  Pear 
Italian  Prune,  Baldwin  and  other  Apples,  all 
varieties  of  Cherries,  Logan  Berry,  Mam- 
moth Berrv,  Oregon  Champion  Gooseberry, 
greatest  of  money  makers.  Carry  general 
line  of  all  stocks.  Write  for  prices'. 
CARLTON  NUKSEKY  CO„  Carlton.  Oregon. 

nMN'EWaBn 

STRAWBERRIES 

Valuable  Information  about  varieties  and 
a beautiful  Colored  Plate,  Free.  Write  quick, 
before  all  gone. 

The  Flansburgh  & Potter  Co. 

Leslie,  Mich. 


melon  is  grown,  for  seed  from  such 
a field  would  likely  be  very  badly 
mixed,  and  the  product  undesirable 
for  market.  , 

If  a grower  has  sale  for  all  bis  good 
melons,  it  may  be  cheaper  for  him  to 
purchase  his  seed  than  to  save  it. 
But  here  again  there  is  danger  of 
procuring  inferior  seed,  for  much  of 
the  melon  seed  on  the  market  is  cut 
without  careful  selection,  in  order  to 
meet  the  demand  lor  cheap  seed.  Even 
cull  melons  are  used  to  supply  this 
demand.  Such  seed  is  expensive  at 
any  price.  The  difference  in  the  cost 
of  good  , seed  and  the  poor  seed  is 
insignificant  when  compared  with  the 
advantages  to  he  derived  from  the  use 
of  seed  which  can  he  depended  upon 
to  produce  melons  of  a given  type. 


Box  322 


THE  BEST 

what  you  want.  Try 

I Bftrncs  Nurseries  Cincinnati,  o. 

I For  Root  Grafts,  Fruit  Trees,  Or- 
g namentals,  Plants,  Vines  and  Roses 


m v n v of  all  kinds  AT 

fl'V  I I I A I d L’  WHOLESALE 

f ■ A BUr  §4  14  prices,  s a 

■ IX  I vl  J k.  I agent's  mmitis- 

■ ‘ sion  of  40  per 

: cent  by  ordering 

B direct  from  us.  Premium  with  each 
order  free  of  from  1 to  4 trees; 
roses,  shrubs  or  other  stock.  Stock 
Guaranteed  first  class.  Certificate  of  In- 

spection furnished.  Don't  delay,  send  for 
price  list  now.  Address  Box  D.,  . 

WICHITA  NURSERY,  WICHITA,  KANSAS. 
(Gen’l  Agts.  for  Wellington  Nurseries.) 


We  Save  You 

from  40  to  60  per  cent  by  buying  Peach  and 
Apple,  Small  Fruits  or  Ornamental  Shrubs  at 
a bargain.  Send  for  free  catalogue  and  see 
our  club  and  bargain  offers. 

Benson-Omaha  Nursery,  Benson,  Nebr 


Xenia  Star  Nurseries » “ !A 


-GROWERS  OF- 


— OIVU  TV  E.IVJ  V , I 

High-Grade  Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Cherry, 
Peach,  Quince  and  Shade  Trees. 
Ornamental  Shrubs,  Raspberry,  Black- 
berry and  Strawberry  Plants. 

SEED  POTATOES,  pure  and  free  from 
scab.  Earlv  Ohio.  Irish  Cobbler.  Gold 
Coin.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Carmen's 
Nos.  1 and  3.  


FIFTY  VARIETIES  OF 


TRUEto 

NAME 


£lXi.A  V iXUUXiAAJUK?  VA' 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

well  rooted;  also  other  small  fruit  plants. 
Six  varieties  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes.  Standard 
varieties  of  Garden  Seed.  Vegetable  Plants 
of  all  kinds  in  season.  Send  for  catalogue. 

HY  SCHNELL,  GLASGOW,  MISSOURI. 


NATURAL 


PHOSPHATE 


FINE- 
GROUND 

THE  RELIABLE  LAND  BUILDER 
Improve  the  Quantity,  Quality  and  Appear- 
ance of  your  fruit  hy  applying  Natural  Fine- 
Ground  Phosphate  to  your  orchards.  Increase 
your  crop  yields  50  to  75  per  cent  by  apply- 
ing $1.25  worth  per  acre  to  the  soil  direct. 
Add  50  to  75  per  cent  to  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  your  manure  by  applying  20e  worth 
to  each  ton  of  manure.  Write  for  free  book- 
let telling  all  about  it.  Address 
Farmers’  GroundRockPbosphateCo.,Mt.  Pleasant.  Tenn. 

CIDER  PRESSES 

THE  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD  HY- 
DRAULIC PRESS  produces  more  cider 
from  less  apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 
BIG  MONEY  MAKER 
Sizes  10  to  400  barrels  daily,  hand 
or  power.  Presses  for  all  pur- 
poses, also  cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vine- 
gar generators,  etc.  Cata- 
log free.  We  are  manufac- 
turers, not  jobbers. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  M?G.  CO. 

(Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of  cider 
presses  in  the  world.) 

51  Lincoln  Avenue.  Mount  Gilead.  Ohio 

CIDER  and  wTnE 

Presses 

Hand  and  Power.  Catalog 
Free.  Manufactured  by 

The  G.  J.Emeny  Co.,  Fulton,  N.Y. 


Small  Fruits  in  the  Ozarks. 

Tn  reading  your  valuable  February 
number,  1 have  reached  the  point 
where  you  say  “sit  right  down  and 
?end  a brief  report  of  your  experience 
growing  small  fruits.”  I will  not  only 
do  as  hid,  but  enclose  a year’s  sub- 
scription of  a new  subscriber  and  my 
renewal  for  a like  period. 

I have  been  orcharding  on  a small 
scale  down  here  in  the  Ozarks  and 
might  write  a wonderful  story  about 
large  fruits  and  grapes,  but  will  sub- 
mit only  a brief  one.  reciting  my  ex- 
periences with  blackberries,  raspber- 
ries, dewberries  and  strawberries. 

About  seven  years  ago  I set  out  five 
dozen  canes  of  the  Snyder  variety  of 
blackberries.  After  cultivating  a cou- 
ple of  years  they  have  received  little 
attention  except  the  removal  of  all 
old  canes  and  cutting  out  some  of 
the  sprouts  and  clipping  the  ends.  A 
most  generous  crop  comes  each  year 
as  regular  as  the  years  roll  around. 

I started  a patch  of  the  Illinos  last 
year  and  from  the  prolific  growth  of 
the  canes,  a promising  addition  in 
that  line  is  evidenced. 

I will  have  to  start  over  again  in 
the  strawberry  business.  After  en- 
joying the  fruits  for  two  seasons  of 
the  Brandywines  and  samples,  last 
year  too  much  other  work  caused  me 
to  neglect,  but  now  of  course  I re- 
gret my  action. 

My  Austin  dewberries,  however,  will 
partly  recoup  the  loss.  Before  I be- 
gan raising  dewberries,  I used  to 
gather  wild  ones  but  would  not  now 
condescend  to  do  so.  This  variety  is 
a prolific  viner  and  bearer.  Set  out  in 
rows  eighteen  inches  apart.  Pinch  off 
the  runners  when  a foot  or  more  in 
length  to  bring  out  others.  Cut  the 
vigorous,  upright  growth  out,  and 
when  the  fruit  is  all  gathered  clip 
or  mow  everything  off  pretty  close 
and  give  a little  more  cultivation.  The 
following  growth  properly  trimmed 
will  produce  your  next  year’s  berries. 

The  Cumberland  raspberries  set  out 
in  1908  bore  a fine  lot  of  the 
handsomest  fruit  in  that  line  I ever 
saw.  This  great  blackcap  is  worthy 
anyone’s  attention.  I set  seven 
feet  apart  in  rows,  vines  two  feet 
apart  and  cultivate  in  cowpeas.  After 
the  fruit  is  picked  and  the  tops  well 
rooted  for  additional  plants,  the  old 
canes  should  be  removed  and  the  new 
ones  cut  to  three  or  four  feet  in 
length. 

The  snow  is  now  (Feb.  16.)  one  foot 
in  depth  and  the  additional  rains 
which  will  come  almost  insure  our 
crops  and  a ple"*'tude  of  everything 
for  the  coming  season.  We  have  a 
fine  fruit  country,  though  rough,  if 
we  had  anybody  to  take  hold  of  it 
who  are  interested  in  fruit  raising. 
To  good  men  who  do  not  happen  to 
own  fruit  land  and  interested  in  grow- 
ing scientifically,  I will  give  a one- 
half  undivided  interest  in  fee  simple 
when  cleared,  fenced,  plowed  and 
planted  'n  grapes,  peaches  or  apples 
of  the  best  varieties.  Will  also  give, 

■ practically  so.  a strip  of  ground 
upon  which  to  build. 

The  only  good  things  we  lack  down 
here  are  good  neighbors  who  will 
take  five  or  ten  acre  tracts  and  grow 
fruit  scientifically. 

JOHN  HUTTON. 
Pine  Top,  Caney  County,  Mo. 

Renew  your  subscription  today. 


My  Way  of  Growing  Blackberries. 

1 set  them  out  in  rows  eight  feet 
apart;  plants  four  feet  apart  in  the 
row;  cultivate  well  first  year  and  then 
let  them  go;  never  work  them  any 
more  except  pinch  them  back  when 
about  five  feet  high.  After  first  year 
I sow  clover  seed  among  the  canes 
arid  when  clover  gets  good  start,  pas- 
ture with  hogs.  Before  hen  ies  get 
ripe  and  when  berries  commence  to 
get  ripe,  take  hogs  out  and  when 
berries  are  all  picked,  turn  hogs  hack 
in  clover  again.  In  this  way  1 get 
two  crops  each  year;  a crop  of  ber- 
ries and  a crop  of  hogs,  besides  all 
this  my  ground  is  getting  richer  all 
the  time.  I have  some  fields  of  ber- 
ries fifteen  years  old  and  the  berries 
are  as  large  as  first  year. 

If  close  to  house  the  patch  can  be 
used  for  poultry  yard;  is  a nice  shady 
place  for  chickens  in  hot  weather. 
While  the  berries  are  getting  ripe, 
change  the  poultry  to  another  yard. 
Land  is  getting  scarce  and  high  in 
price  and  if  one  can  keep  their  land 
employed  most  all  the  time,  it  pays 
so  much  the  more. 

I have  the  following  varieties  of 
blackberries:  Early  Harvest,  Early 

i King,  Enid,  Snyder,  two  new  seed- 
lings of  my  own.  Mersereau,  Kenoyer 
and  Robinson  Mammoth.  I will  dis- 
card Early  King;  no  good  here  with 
me;  Kenoyer  no  good;  Erie  very  good 
but  not  good  enough  to  keep  while 
there  are  other  kinds  much  better. 
The  kinds  I will  keep  are  Early  Har- 
vest, my  two  seedlings,  Mersereau. 
One  of  my  new  seedlings  is  as  early 
as  Early  Harvest,  larger  and  better 
flavored.  I have  no  plants  of  this  va- 
riety for  sale.  My  other  seedling  1 
found  in  poultry  yard,  where  a lot  of 
plants  came  up  one  spring,  perhaps 
one  hundred.  There  were  no  briars 
there  before  and  where  they  came 
from,  I know  not.  Perhaps  we  threw 
berries  out  to  the  chickens  in  swill. 
This  berry  is  the  most  productive 
blackberry  I ever  saw,  and  canes  will 
scarcely  hold  berries  up;  berries  lie  in 
piles;  they  are  long  and  large,  make 
red  jelly  and  preserves  made  from 
them  are  red;  are  fine  for  canning. 

The  Mersereau  is  a good  berry  but 
not  as  large  and  well  flavored  as 
Robinson.  The  latter  is  the  largest 
and  best  flavored  blackberry  I know 
of.  1 will  give  anyone  $25  for  100 
plants  that  will  beat  Robinson  for 
size,  productiveness,  and  flavor.  This 
offer  is  good  till  the  man  produces 
them. 

The  Fruit-Grower  can  testify  to  this 
berry  as  I sent  them  a crate  last 
season. 

Piedmont,  Mo.  T.  B.  BUNDY. 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

The  Modern  High-Grado 
Fertilizer 

Cheapest,  Cleanest 
Odorless 

Can  be  used  anywhere  on  any  crop 
Convenient  for  use 
Increases  your  farm  values 

$3.00  worth  of  Nitrate  alone  on 
an  acre  of  Grass  has  given  an  in- 
creased crop  of  1000  lbs.  of  barn- 
cured  Hay. 

Prime  hay  has  sold  for  $25  per 
ton  in  New  York  this  season. 

Books  on  the  crops  which 
interest  you  will  be  sent  free. 

Send  name  anc/  address  on  Postal  Card 

DR.  W.  S.  MYERS 

Nitrate  Propaganda 

71  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
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Shredded  or  Fulverized 

Best  and  safest  manure 
for  market  gardeners  use. 
absolutely  pure,  no  waste, 
no  danger.  Write  for  cir- 
culars and  prices. 

The  Pulverized  Manure  Co. 
22  Union  Stock  Yards.  Chicago.  III. 


Send  your  name 
to-day  for  copy 
of  this  great 

HORSE 
B00I 
FREE  _ 

You  want  to  know  all  about  your  hone.  The  hook  will 
Dost  you  Tulls  of  breeds,  breeding,  development,  marketing, 
handing,  treatment  of  diseases  and  ailments.  A praetical 
book  that  every  farmer  and  horse  owner  should  have.  We 
want  to  send  you  a copy.  Simply  write  and  ask  for  it.  We 
unv  the  postage.  You  will  find  it  worth  many  dollars  to  you 
in  telling  you  how  the  old  reliable  stable  remedv  , Bickmore  a 
Gall  Cure,  enables  you  to  cure  galls,  cuts,  sores,  scratches 

tiuue^°w^r^the^horsey<Netmr  necessary  to^ay  the  horse  off. 

BICKMORE’S  GALL  CURE 

is  guaranteed  to  cure  while  horse  H under  harness  or  saddle. 
The  great  army  of  dealers  who  sell  it  are  authorized  to  r^lur“ 
yourgmoney  if  it  fails.  Buy  it  and  have  it  on  your  stable 
shelf  ready  for  emergencies.  It  is  the  standard  remedy 
of  leading  horsemen,  trainers,  large  stable  owners  and  vet- 
erinarians. Sample  Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure  sent  for  60 
postage.  Address 

BICKMORE  GALL  CURE  CO. 

Box  170,  Old  Town,  Maine. 


Send  frrr  Booklet 
w.  Horse  T 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

Heave,  Cough  it 


Newton’s 

Guaranteed  or  Money  Back. 
•*  •;£*»  $1.00  per  can,  at  dealers,  or 
Express  Paid.  18  Vrs’  Sale. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  OO. 
Toledo.  Ohio. 


450,000 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  SmaUFruitsete.  Best 
rooted  stock.  Genuine.cheap  2sample  currants  mailed 
for  10c.  Catalog  free.  LEWIS  KOKStU  & SOM,  Fredoma,  H.Y. 


SPRAX 


Watson  4-R.OW  Potato  Sprayer 

Never  damages  foliage,  but  always  reaches  bugs,  worms,  and 
other  foliage-eating  insects.  Has  all  improvements— adjustable 
wheel  width,  spray  and  pressure  instantly  regulated.  Capacity 
30  to  40  acres  a day.  FREE  FORMULA  BOOK 

3 for  instruction  book  showing  the  famous  Garfield,  Empire 

King  and  other  sprayers.  ^ ^ B8  E|evan,h  s,..  Elnl,ra,  w.  Y. 


I rUTHtCflN  WTXTT'TTTJ  New  giant  variety — the  wonder  plant  of  Southern 
| U IvliVUYI IN  W i-Lx  t E IN  caiifornia.  Everybody  is  just  crazy  about  it. 


. B.  WAGNER,  The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist.  Pasadena,  Cal 
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CHATTANOOGA 

Mission  Ridge 


Excelsior,  fciubacll, 
Klondyke, 
Lady  Thompson 
Aroma,  Gandy 
and  all  the  best 
Commercial 
Varieties. 


NURSERIES 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


Reliable  Commission  Merchants 


COYNE  BROTHERS 
Handle  All  Kinds  Fruit  and  Produce 
160  South  Water  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


YUILLE-MILLER  CO. 
Receivers  all  kinds  fruit  and  produce. 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


i RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 


rT’HE  only 

A pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 
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Savings  from  a Well-Fenced  Farm  Will  Pay  for  Other  Improvements 


A Great  Fruit  Market. 

Early  last  year  the  British  Colum- 
bia government  sent  Mr.  J.  C.  Met- 
calfe to  the  prairie  provinces  of  Man- 
itoba, Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  information 
with  regards  to  the  methods  neces- 
sary to  be  employed  in  selling  British 
Columbia  fruit.  He  visited  all  the 
largest  towns,  some  of  them  several 
times,  and  gathered  a great  deal  of 
valuable  information. 

Some  of  it  will  be  interesting  to 
British  Columbia  growers  only,  but  at 
least  two  things  that  he  deals  with 
in  his  report  will  be  of  interest  to 
growers  south  of  the  international 
boundary  line. 

He  states  that  at  the  present  time 
the  demand  for  good,  sound,  well- 
packed  fruit  is  much  in  excess  of  the 
supply.  I he  population  is  increasing 
so  fast  that  the  present  source  of 
fruit  supply  is  inadequate,  and  al- 
though more  and  more  fruit  is  being 
shipped  from  British  Columbia  every 
year,  the  demand  is  increasing  rriuch 
faster  than  the  supply. 

In  explantaion  of  this  condition  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  wheat  pro- 
duction of  these  three  provinces  is 
increasing  in  a way  that  makes  the 
optimists  of  a few  years  ago  take  a 
bench  in  a back  corner.  It  used  to  be 
considered  a splendid  crop  when  the 
total  for  three  provinces  reached  one 
hundred  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat 
in  a year.  In  the  season  of  1909,  the 
province  of  Saskatchewan  alone  raised 
over  eighty  four  million  bushels  ac- 
cording to  the  government  reports. 
And  when  it  is  considered  that  fruit 
growing  is  almost  an  impossibility 
over  all  this  territory  the  possibilities 
of  the  fruit  market  can  be  easily  un- 
derstood. 

As  a patriotic  Canadian,  Mr.  Met- 
calfe makes  a strong  plea  for  British 
Columbia  and  Eastern  Canada  grow- 
ers to  make  an  attempt  to  increase 
production,  so  that  they  can  supply 
the  demand,  otherwise  the  market  will 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Americans,  and 
he  adds  that  once  the  market  falls  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  fruit  growers 
across  the  line  it  will  be  very  hard 
to  get  the  trade  back  again,  should 
the  time  come  when  Canadian  grow- 
ers are  able  to  produce  enough  fruit 
to  supply  the  demand. 

Whether  or  not  his  plea  has  had 
the  desired  effect  is  not  known,  but 
already  the  growers  of  the  Niagara 
peninsula  in  Ontario  have  formed  a 
selling  organization  for  the  purpose 
of  catering  solely  to  the  prairie  mar- 
ket. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  also  complains  that 
leaving  aside  the  duty,  the  American 
grower  has  a distinct  advantage  as 
far  as  shipping  is  concerned. 

For  instance,  the  express  rate  from 
Seattle  to  Winnipeg  is  twenty-five 
cents  a hundred  pounds  less  than  the 
rate  from  Vancouver  to  Winnipeg. 

In  addition  the  minimum  over  the 
American  roads  is  15,000  pounds  to 
the  car,  while  the  minimum  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  is  20,000  pounds  to 
the  car.  How  very  unfair  this  is  to 
the  Canadian  grower  is  easily  appar- 
ent when  it  is  considered  that  it  is 
impossible  to  put  twenty  thousand 
pounds  of  small  fruits  in  a car  even 
though  it  were  at  all  advisable  to  do 
so. 

As  to  marketing  fruits,  Mr.  Met- 
calfe offers  the  following  sugges- 
tions as  a result  of  his  observations. 
First,  through  selling  to  the  present 
jobbing  houses.  Second,  selling  to 
the  retailer  direct  and  igrforing  the 
jobbers.  Third,  through  jobbing 
houses  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
fruit  growers  and  their  organizations. 

The  latter  method  would  be  very 
expensive  to  inaugurate  and  would 
entail  the  erection  of  cold  storage 
warehouses  at  various  points  and 
agents  or  travelers  to  solicit  business. 
And  also,  in  order  to  hold  their  cus- 
tomers throughout  the  year,  it  would 
involve  the  handling  of  oranges  and 
lemons  and  citrous  fruits. 

Having  been  present  at  various 
centres  on  the  prairie  when  cars  of 
fruit  were  being  unloaded  he  offers 
the  following  observations  in  the  mat- 
ter of  loading  cars. 

1.  Place  the  most  perishable  fruit, 


“ ‘The  most  profitable  crop  walks  to 
market  or  is  carried  in  the  cream  can.’ 
The  raising  of  swine  can  be  made  one 
of  the  most  profitable  industries.  It 
promises  quicker  and  greater  returns 
for  labor  and  capital  expended.  Chan- 
ging swine  from  one  pasture  to  another  is 
desirable,  as  they  will  do  vastly  better  on 
fresh  pasture  and  keep  much  healthier.” 

w.  w.  p.  McConnell. 


Ellwood  Fence  is  built  on  simple,  cor- 
rect principles.  The  cross  (or  mesh) 
wires  are  firmly  wound  around  heavy 
cable  horizontal  or  line  wires,  forming  a 
truss  brace  that  effectually  prevents 
side-slipping.  It  really  is  a WIRE 
BOARD,  with  meshes  only  4 inches 
across  throughout  the  first  18  inches  of 
all  styles  of  hog  fences. 

Ellwood  Fences  combine  great  strength 
with  closeness  of  mesh.  They  hold  the 
grown  hog  and  the  suckling  pig.  All 


styles  furnished  with  barbed  wire  woven 
at  bottom  if  desired.  With  barbed-bot- 
tom Ellwood  Hog  Fence  you  save  the 
cost  of  an  extra  strand  of  barbed  wire 
stretched  under  the  fence,  as  is  required 
with  plain  bottom  fence 

F.  BAACKES,  Vice-President  and  General  Sales  Agent 
AMERICAN  STEEL  & WIRE  CO. 

Chicago  New  York  Denver  San  Francisco 
NOTE.— Dealers  Everywhere.  See  the  one  In  your 
town  and  have  him  show  you  the  different  designs  and 
give  prices.  Also  get  from  him  booklet  entitled  “How 
to  Build  a Cheap  Concrete  Fence  Post,”  furnished  fre© 
for  the  asking. 


pears  for  example,  next  to  the  ice 
bunkers. 

2.  Leave  plenty  of  ventilation 
along  the  bottom  of  the  car  and  be- 
tween the  rows  of  crates. 

3.  Leave  abundant  space  for  brac- 
ing at  the  center  of  the  car,  and  see 
that  all  braces  are  strongly  secured 
to  prevent  slewing  of  crates  when 
cars  are  being  shunted. 

4.  Never  fill  a car  more  than  two- 
thirds  full,  as  the  natural  heat  rises, 
and  if  there  is  any  bad  fruit  in  a car 
it  is  sure  to  be  at  the  top. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Metcalfe  makes 
the  following  summary:  He  urges 

the  necessity  of  growing  more  fruit, 
both  large  and  small,  growing  better 
fruit  by  means  of  thorough  cultiva- 
tion, spraying,  pruning,  thinning  and 
otherwise,  growing  the  varieties  of 
fruit  wanted  by  the  prairie  market; 
better  packing  and  grading,  and  get- 
ting more  weight  into  packages;  care 
in  loading  cars;  co-operation  in  the 
growing  of  uniform  varieties,  and 
trying  to  arrange  a uniformity  of 
prices  among  the  various  districts; 
to  arrange  to  sell  fruit  in  the  prairie 
provinces  by  one  of  the  three  methods 
mentioned.  E.  W.  D. 

Nelson,  B.  C. 

^ 4|f, 

British  Columbia  Notes. 

The  horticultural  branch  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  inaugu- 
rated fruit  packing  schools  at  differ- 
ent points  in  the  Okanogan  Valley. 
These  schools  will  continue  about  two 
weeks  and  as  the  standard  of  in- 
struction is  high,  only  thirty  pupils 
will  be  admitted. 

To  keep  out  all  but  those  who  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  work  there 
is  an  entrance  fee  of  one  dollar  and 
only  those  who  are  going  to  help 
pack  the  crop  of  1910  are  wanted.  A 
diploma  of  proficiency  will  be  award- 
ed to  all  those  who  pass  the  final  ex- 
amination. 

Mr.  James  Berkley,  formerly  of 
Yakima,  and  head  packer  for  the  Ok- 
anogan Fruit  Union,  is  to  manage 
these-  schools.  He  has  had  a great 
deal  of  experience  in  packing  and 
in  conducting  packing  schools. 

Following  upon  the  phenomenal 
success  of  the  two  National  Apple 
shows  held  in  Spokane,  it  is  proposed 
to  hold  a Canadian  apple  show  in  Van- 
couver next  fall.  The  idea  is  being 
very  enthusiastically  received  and  the 
initial  arrangements  appear  to  have 
reached  the  stage  where  the  success 
of  the  venture  is  assured.  Mr.  Max- 
well Smith,  editor  of  the  New-Fruit 
Magazine,  is  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent promoters  of  the  scheme. 

Nelson,  B.  C.  E.  W.  DYNES. 

Some  Odds  and  Ends  in  Fruit 
Growing. 

There  are  so  many  overlooked 
points  in  the  fruit  tree  business,  the 
writer  wishes  to  point  out  several.  Of 
the  first  ones,  commonly  made  in  the 
pruning  of  fruit  trees,  one  is  to  prune 
by  the  individual  tree  rather  than  by 
any  set  of  rules.  Go  up  to  the  tree, 
look  it  over,  judge  amount  of  its  roots 
and  if  the  tree  stands  in  clay  soil, 
there  will  be  few  roots  and  it  should 
be  severely  cut  back;  if  the  tree  is 


/^N  Aug.  30th,  we  shipped 
six  automatic  gates  to 
Lebanon,  Va.,  to  be  used  on 
rural  routes.  On  Nov.  8th, 
we  received  an  order  for 
eight  more  from  the  same 
place  for  the  routes. 

On  June  16th  we  shipped 
one  automatic  gate  to  the 
fort  at  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga. 
On  Nov.  26th  we  shipped 
them  five  more.  If  they  are 
good  enough  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, are  they  not  good 
enough  for  you? 


BALL  BEARING 
A UTOMATIG  ^ 


, Moneyrefunded  if  not  satisfactory 

IN  EVETZY  'WAV 

ADAMS  <S.  ADAMS  „ 

1021  N.  NAN.  AVE  7-  TOPEKA . KAN. 


planted  in  sandy,  porous  land,  then 
the  roots  are  more  spread  out  and 
does  not  require  so  severe  a pruning. 
Peach  trees  are  much  like  grape  vines 
in  root  supporting  ability  to  bear  a 
crop.  This  point  ought  to  be  studied 
out  and  applied  to  each  and  every 
fruit  tree. 

Mr.  Editor,  a peach  tree  ought  to 
live  and  pay  to  let  stand  from  eight  to 
twelve  years,  yet  how  few  are  doing 
this  time — as  peach  trees  should.  It 
is  due  to  over-bearing,  starvation  and 
non-pruning.  Now,  we  should  judge 
the  tree’s  roots  and  cut  by  them,  rath- 
er than  one-half  or  one-third  last 
year’s  growth.  The  result  will  be  a 
long-lived  peach  tree  and  better 
peaches  and  more  money  for  the  or- 
chardist. 

Again  the  writer  wishes  to  call  the 
attention  of  peach  growers  to  the 
use  of  lime  about  their  trees.  Get 
back  to  nature  as  near  as  possible; 
all  these  fertilizers  and  stable  manures 
and  manure  crops  are  for  nothing 
unless  made  available  by  use  of  stone 
lime.  This  is  a fact;  not  a theory. 
Fruit  tree  roots  seek  moisture  and 
soluble  foods.  Lime  moistens  the 
dryest  soils  and  makes  the  hard  soil 
porous  and  enables  the  roots  to  per- 
meate and  utilize  the  foods.  Lime 
will  lengthen  the  life  of  a peach  tree 
and  enable  the  grower  to  reap  many 
ci  ops.  Some  will  say:  “I  succeed 
alone  with  fertilizers.”  So  he  may 
awhile,  apparent  success  be  his,  but 
wait  until  the  exhaust,  and  see  him 
pull  out  his  trees,  and  quit  in  dis- 
gust or  plant  out  again  in  some  new 
land,  when  if  he  had  only  pruned  by 
individual  trees  and  in  the  ratio  of  the 
roots  and  soils,  he  could  have  gathered 
twelve  crops  of  saleable  peaches. 

In  the  East  the  peach  growers  use 
lime  and  sulphur  spray  to  prevent 
loss  from  frost.  In  fact,  lime  is  good 
any  place  in  an  orchard  and  at  all 
times  in  the  year.  The  peach  orchard- 
ist  ought  to  be  prepared  to  lime  the 
soil,  spray  the  trees  with  lime-sulphur, 
and  the  writer  often  thinks  a stream 
should  be  turned  upon  the  substi- 
tute nurseryman  and  the  express 
companies  and  also  to  whiten  the 
commission  broker.  White  is  an  em- 
blem of  purity  and  there  are  a few  of 
the  above  cited  dealers  who  might 
be  made  a bit  whiter  and  give  us  our 
money’s  worth  and  a square  deal. 
The  past  has  taught  us  lessons  as 
to  these  aforesaid  people,  the  present 
has  its  duties,  and  the  future  its  hopes. 
Pennsylvania.  F.  L.  HANNAH. 

You  are  urged  to  send  at  least  one 
new  subscription  with  your  renewal. 
Send  them  today. 


Send  for  Sample  of 
[PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

We  offer  to  6end,  free  of  charge,  an  ac- 
tual sample  of  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence, 
just  as  it  comes  from  the  b,g  looms.  Each 
one  is  “a  sermon  in  stee'.  The  tremen- 
dous success  of  Page  Fence  which  is  now  on 
its  Quarter  Centennial  Year,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  its  makers  have  always  given  full 
measure  of  honest  value.  It  is  the  old  re- 
liable time-tried  wire  fence  that  outlasts 
them  all.  Admitted  to  be  the  strongest 
wire  fence  in  existence. 

Send  today!  See  the  real  Page  Wire!  Get 
next  to  the  “Page  Knot!”  Get  the  great 
Quarter  Centennial  Edition  of  the  Page 
f once  Catalog  and  learn  the  difference 

I PaI[e  Fence  and  the  ordinary  kinds. 

II  ind  what  Page  Fence  means  in  economy. 
Bv\riteat  once  and  both  the  free  sample  of 
■Page  Fence  and  the  big  Catalog  will  be  sent 
| promptly.  Address 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co. 

Box  226  K Adrian,  Mich. 


& 

I 


WN, 


HEAVIEST 
.FENCE  MA0E 

HEAVIEST  GALVANIZING  > 

Most  of  your  neighbors  have 
fence  troubles.  You  can  avoid 
them  by  buying  Brown  Wire 
rence.  Absolutely  rust  proof. 

°.3,5cVod-  We  pay  freight. 

160  styles,  from  extra  close  1-inch  1 ■ : ' I 
' spaced  Poultry  Fence,  to  the  **  ^ 

strongest  Horse,  Cattle,  Hog  & 

Bull  Proof  Fences.  Get  catalog 
and  free  sample  for  test. 

Brown  Ferce  & Wire  Co. 
Cleveland,  O. 

Dept.  u 


[FENCE  Vfado^^ 

=Madeof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 

LCoiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
[prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
"factory  prices  on  30  days*  free  trial. 
•We  pay  al  I freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
=and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

> COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
sBox  125  Winchester,  Indiana. 


48IN.  FaErN»dE27c 

Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel 
wire.  Easy  to  stretch  over 
hills  and  hollows.  FREE 
Catalog — fences,  tools.  Buy 
from  factory  at  wholesale 
prices.  Write  today  to  Box  93 
W.  H.  MAS 05,  LEESBURG,  0. 


| Cents  a Rod 

For  22-in.  Hog  Fence ; 1 5 3-4e  for 
26-inch;  18  3-4c  for  31-lnch;  22e 
for  34-lnch;  25c  for  a 47-lnch 
Farm  Fence.  60-inch  Poultry 
Fence  33c.  Sold  on  30  days 
trial.  80  rod  6pool  Ideal  Barb 
Wire  $1.55  Catalogue  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

BOX  103  MUNCIE,  IND. 


Cheap  as  Wood. 


We  manufacture  Lawn  and  Farm  Fence.  Sell  direct 
•nipping  to  users  only . .tmanufacturers*  prices.  No 
.gents.  Ourcatalog  is  Free.  Write  for  it  today. 
UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO.  976 10tb  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to 

Churches  and  Cemeteries. 

Coiled  Spring  Feoce  Co. 

BoMlSwiaeauUr.  !>*■ 
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GARDENING  DEPARTMENT 


Dairying  or  Trucking,  Which? 


T.  H.'  Dean  of  Versailles,  Kentucky, 
writes  me  that  he  is  trying  to  decide 
whether  to  keep  on  with  the  dairying 
business  or  to  go  to  trucking.  Here 
is  his  letter  in  full: 

“I  have  a place  of  eight  and  three- 
fifths  acres,  good  house,  barn,  buggy 
house,  smoke  house,  chicken  house. 
Yard  and  garden  takes  up  two  acres, 
balance  of  six  and  three-fifths  acres 
can  be  cultivated.  I am  running  a 
dairy  now  of  fifteen  cows,  but  the  ex- 
pense of  feeding  is  so  great  that  it 
does  not  pay.  I pasture  the  cows 
away  from  home.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  I can  carry  on,  on  this  place,  to 
make  a good  living  out  of  it.  I am 
within  one-half  mile  of  court  house. 

I am  at  a standstill  what  to  do.  What 
is  the  best  thing  that  I can  do  on  this 
place?  Any  information*  will  be  grate- 
fully received.” 

My  opinion  would  be  that  gardening 
would  be  very  much  better.  Maybe 
this  is  because  I don’t  like  cows. 
Somehow,  I never  could  love  a cow. 
Maybe  it  is  because  I had  to  learn  to 
milk  when  I was  a boy  about  seven 
years  old,  and  T hated  it  like  sin.  I 
got  prejudiced  against  cows  then,  and 
never  got  over  it.  I don’t  keep  a sin- 
gle cow  now,  but  buy  my  milk.  I 
would  rather  raise  garden  and  fruit 
and  flowers;  but,  then,  of  course,  we 
can’t  all  be  of  the  same  notion.  If 
everybody  thought  as  I did  about  it, 
there  would  be  no  place  for  me  to  buy 
milk.  But  all  jokes  aside,  I really  be- 
lieve that  with  six  or  eight  acres  of 
ground  as  this  man  has,  more  money 
could  be  made  trucking,  especially  if 
he  is  close  to  a good  market.  I 
wouldn’t  want  anything  better  than 
six  or  eight  acres  of  good,  rich  ground 
one-half  mile  from  the  court  hefuse  of 
a good  town.  I would  be  willing  to 
risk  making  a good  living  on  it.  Prob- 
ably while  he  has  been  dairying  the 
ground  has  been  getting  richer  and 
would  be  just  right  now  to  go  to  gar- 
dening. He  should  feel  his  way  and 
not  try  to  do  too  much.  Don’t  try  to 
raise  all  kinds  of  crops  until  he  knows 
how  and  finds  out  what  the  market 
wants  and  what  will  bring  the  best 
price,  and  then  plant  that.  Strive  for 
high  quality  and  a reputation  for  hon- 
est packing.  I believe  that  amount  of 
ground  could  be  made  to  yield  $1,200 
per  year,  over  and  above  the  expense 
of  hired  help.  He  would  not  need  to 
hire  very  much  help,  but,  of  course, 
would  need  a little.  I would  start  the 
season  with  early  radishes,  onions 
from  sets,  lettuce,  early  turnips,  beets 
and  peas.  These  will  all  turn  into 
cash  by  the  middle  of  June  in  this 
latitude  or  by  the’first  of  June,  where 
he  is.  Other  crops,  such  as  cabbage, 
late  peas,  beans,  sweet  corn,  potatoes, 
melons  and  onions,  will  carry  out  the 
rest  of  the  season.  It  really  looks  to 
me  like  gardening  would  be  a much 
better  proposition  than  the  cow-keep- 
ing. 

it 

Time  to  Plant  Bulbs. 

I don’t  mean  tulips  and  hyacinths, 
and  that  class  of  what  is  called  Dutch 
bulbs,  but  the  summer  and  fall  bulbs, 
such  as  gladiolus,  dahlias  and  cannas. 
These  can  be  planted  at  any  time  in 
April  or  May,  but  with  gladiolus,  es- 
pecially, April  is  better.  Get  a few 
choice  bulbs  for  a start,  something 
that  you  will  be  proud  of.  They  will 
cost  you  a little  more  to  start  with, 
but  you  will  have  something  to  be 
proud  of.  You  can  buy  gladiolus  bulbs 
at  anywhere  from  15c  per  dozen  up  to 
75c  per  dozen,  and  either  grade  will 
be  worth  the  money,  but  take  my  ad- 
vice and  get  the  best. 

Tulips  and  Hyacinths. 

Now  that  the  tulips  and  hyacinths 
are  in  bloom  in  all  their  glory,  people 
are  crazy  to  buy  the  bulbs.  Last  fall, 
when  I warned  everybody  in  October 
that  it  was  time  to  plant  them,  they 
simply  put  it  off  and  now  they  have 
no  flowers.  These  bulbs  absolutely 
must  be  bought  and  planted  in  the 
fall,  September,  October  or  Novem- 


ber. Of  course,  you  can  buy  them 
ahead  now,  but  you  cannot  get  them 
until  fall,  and  you  cannot  plant  them 
at  all  now.  Mine  began  blooming  out- 
of-doors  this  year  on  St.  Patrick’s  day, 
March  17th,  and  have  been  a blaze  of 
glory  ever  since.  Tulips,  hyacinths, 
daffodils,  and  all  that  tribe.  I believe 
we  appreciate  them  more  than  any 
other  flowers  we  have,  simply  because 
they  come  so  early  before  any  other 
flowers  arc  in  bloom. 

it- 

A Good  Year  to  Grow  Potatoes. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  cheap 
seed  always  grows  high-priced  pota- 
toes, and  high-priced  seed  will  grow  a 
cheap  crop.  If  that  is  true,  and  I 
don’t  know  but  what  it  is,  this  would 
be  a good  year  to  plant  potatoes.  First 
class  seed  is  cheaper  than  it  has  been 
for  years,  and  it  seems  to  be  going 
begging.  I don’t  know  whether  peo- 
ple have  quit  planting  potatoes  or 
whether  there  is  simply  too  much  seed 
potatoes  in  sight  this  year,  or  what  is 
the  trouble,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
very  finest  of  Red  River  grown  Ohios 
can  be  bought  cheaper  than  I have 
ever  seen  them  offered  before;  and  if 
I had  the  ground  to  spare  I would  be 
tempted  to  put  out  about  forty  acres 
of  potatoes.  I believe  that  the  pres- 
ent low  price  of  potatoes  will  discour- 
age people-  planting  them  and  the 
acreage  will  be  small.  That  will  mean 
high  prices  this  summer  and  fall.  Of 
course,  this  is  only  a guess,  but  you 
watch  and  see  if  I am  not  all  right. 

HENRY  FIELD. 
Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

Story  of  An  Orchard  that  Failed. 

I enclose  $3  for  a five  years’  sub- 
scription to  The  Fruit-Grower.  Why 
I should  do  it  is  not  just  clear  to  my 
mind.  You  and  your  paper  aided  and 
abetted  me  in  trying  to  plant  a com- 
mercial orchard  in  Kansas.  The  apple 
section  at  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair 
put  the  apple  bee  in  my  bonnet,  and 
the  reading  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
brought  out  the  swarm.  A nursery- 
man friend  had  a man  who  owned 
some  fine  land  in  Kansas,  and  he  of- 
fered my  friend  to  deed  him  half  of 
480  acres  when  he  had  produced  on  it 
an  apple  orchard  containing  90  per 
cent  of  trees.  Taxes  were  to  be  paid 
by  the  land  owner.  The  nurseryman 
let  me  in  on  this  “sure  thing,”  and  I 
took  a half  interest  in  his  half.  The 
contract  permitted  us  five  years  in 
which  to  plant  the  orchard  and  longer 
to  make  up  the  required  number  of 
trees.  At  the  end  of  eight  years  the 
owner  died  and  his  administrators 
completed  his  contract  by  deeding  to 
us  half  of  the  orchard. 

The  prospects  for  success  to  this  en- 
tetprise  were  good.  Here  was  a man 
of  experience  in  orchard  growing.  The 
western  fruit  territory  was  almost  un- 
known. The  land  was  rich,  and  we 
had  enough  money  to  carry  on  the 
work.  Yet  what  didn’t  happen  to  that 
orchard,  that  we  had  not  counted  on? 
A cyclone  picked  one  crop.  Drouth 
took  one  planting  of  trees.  Mice 
worked  under  the  snow  and  killed 
hundreds  of  trees.  “A  rabbit  year” 
produced  these  pests  in  droves,  and 
while  the  keeper  dozed  in  his  warm 
house  the  rabbits  would  come  for 
miles  and  bark  ten  and  twelve-year-old 
trees.  They  cleaned  up  160  acres  be- 
fore the  superintendent  woke  up.  The 
land  was  so  rich  that  we  had  to  stop 
cultivating  to  limit  wood  growth.  This 
caused  considerable  weed  growth,  and 
in  the  fall  the  railroad  set  fire  to  the 
dry  material  and  scorched  many  thou- 
sands of  trees. 

Then  came  a year  in  which  there 
was  a crop.  It  was  a most  beautiful 
sight.  No  finer  fruit  ever  grew  on 
trees.  Rows  of  fruit-laden  trees  a mile 
long.  And  yet  that  year  the  only 
reason  we  did  not  lose  more  money 
was  because  we  did  not  sell  more 
apples.  No  one  in  that  section  had 
ever  picked  apples.  Help  was  scarce 
and  the  farmers  were  paying  $2  per 
day  for  help  to  cut  hay,  where  the 
man  could  ride  all  day  long  on  the 
mower  or  tedder  or  stacker.  He 


greatly  preferred  this  to  picking  ap- 
ples. Box  and  barrel  material  was 
dear  and  had  to  be  shipped  a long 
way.  The  railroad  had  a “fruit  rate” 
which  was  three  times  that  of  grain 
and  the  same  cars  and  service  were 
furnished  to  both. 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  nuggets 
of  experience  which  were  acquired  in 
course  of  the  experiment.  Should  you 
happen  to  take  a trip  along  the  Rock 
Island  Railway  through  Kansas  and 
happen  to  look  out  of  the  windows  as 
your  train  passes  through  Lost 
Springs  you  can  see  a traction  engine 
ending  this  experiment  by  pulling  up 
this  magnificent  orchard.  Beside  the 
experience  I have  120  acres  of  land 
for  which  I have  been  offered  $75  per 
acre,  so  I have  made  some  money. 

Mr.  Editor,  the  apple  situation  has 
changed  much  since  you  and  I visited 
the  Illinois  horticultural  meeting  fif- 
teen years  ago.  That  the  changes  are 
still  to  continue  is  certainly  true.  The 
western  orchards  have  come  into  ex- 
istence with  a soil  of  volcanic  origin, 
which  means  unlimited  potash.  So 
that  in  addition  to  the  virtues  of  vir- 
gin soil  there  is  added  to  the  fruit 
exquisite  color  and  the  climatic  con- 
ditions unusually  favorable.  The  per- 
fection of  this  western  fruit  is  amaz- 
ing, and  the  financial  rewards  of  the 
orchard  owners  are  almost  beyond  be- 
lief. Every  bushel  of  apples  weighs 
fifty  bounds  and  the  enormous  reve- 
nue in  freights  which  will  come  to  the 
railroads  from  an  orchard  territory 
induces  the  railroads  to  make  great 
effort  to  have  orchards  planted  along 
their  roads.  It  was  largely  due  to 
their  efforts  that  the  wonderful  land 
show  was  held  in  Chicago  in  Decem- 
ber. One  of  the  surprises  there  was 
that  the  finest  display  of  apples  was 
from  western  Michigan.  Not  in  color, 
but  in  size  and  flavor  the  Michigan 
apples  were  far  in  the  lead.  They 
were  wormy  and  were  not  as  good 
looking,  but  the  Michigan  man  claim- 
ed, and  with  reason,  that  if  the  same 
care  and  effort  were  used  in  raising 
the  Michigan  fruit  that  are  used  in 
the  western  orchards,  the  quality  and 
flavor  of  the  fruit  would  place  it  in 
the  lead.  Then  the  orchardists  in 
Ohio  and  New  York  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  country  are  realizing  the 
importance  of  feeding  the  orchards 
and  adopting  better  methods  of  pick- 
ing and  marketing  of  fruit.  So  that 
about  the  time  these  thousands  of 
acres  of  Western  orchards  begin  to 
bear,  the  East  will  have  some  pretty 
fair  fruit  which  does  not  have  the 
freight  handicap. 

A factor  which  I notice  is  begin- 
ning to  affect  the  apple  appetite  of  the 
public  is  the  great  increase  of  South- 
ern vegetable  and  small-fruit  growing. 
Soon  after  the  first  of  the  year  the 
new  strawberries  are  on  the  Chicago 
market.  The  sale  of  apples  greatly 
diminishes  with  strawberries,  new  cab- 
bages, tomatoes  and  pie  plant  beside 
them.  I note  that  a tone  of  caution  is 
coming  into  the  advice  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  the  past  year  or  so,  and  I 
think  it  is  very  timely.  Apples  are 
not  a necessity  and  the  dangers  of 
over-production  should  be  considered. 

W.  K.  JAQUES. 

Chicago,  111. 

What  Dr.  Jaques  says  is  worth 
reading  again.  His  experience  is  most 
interesting,  and  we  may  say  it  is  typi- 
cal of  that  of  many  other  men  who 
have  planted  big  orchards,  only  to  see 
the  enterprise  fail. 

And  yet  is  it  any  wonder  that  many 


of  these  enterprises  failed?  They 
were  undertaken  by  men  who  had  not 
counted  on  how  they  were  to  handle 
the  crop;  they  had  overlooked  the  fact 
that  the  trees  would  all  need  to  be 
sprayed,  and  that  spraying  is  a work 
that  cannot  be  entrusted  to  Tom,  Dick 
and  Harry.  The  man  in  charge  of  the 
work  must  understand  his  business — 
and  men  of  this  kind  are  not  always 
to  be  had.  These  big  orchards  gen- 
erally have  failed,  while  small  or- 
chards, cared  for  by  their  owners, 
might  have  paid  handsomely. 

The  Doctor  is  right.  A change  is 
taking  place,  and  hundreds  of  acres 
of  apple  trees  are  being  cut  down  in 
the  Middle  West.  This  land  will  be 
planted  to  corn,  and  no  doubt  will 
yield  handsome  returns.  At  the  same 
time,  here  and  there,  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  are  men  who  are  giving 
their  orchards  more  attention  than 
ever  beofre,  and  they  are  making 
money  growing  apples  in  the  sections 
where  other  trees  are  being  cut  down. 

Of  course,  Michigan  grows  good 
apples.  So  do  many  other  states — 
provided  the  trees  are  given  the  right 
kind  of  care.  Much  depends  on  the 
man. 

We  don’t  believe,  however,  that 
there  is  an  immediate  danger  of  over- 
production of  good  apples.  True,  too 
many  can  be  produced  to  be  marketed 
at  the  abnormal  prices  which  have 
prevailed  during  the  past  three  years, 
but  when  apples  get  down  to  fair 
prices,  so  that  everybody  can  afford 
them,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  con- 
sumption cannot  be  multiplied  many 
times.  We  believe  there  is  good  money 
to  be  made  in  growing  apples,  East 
and  West — but  up-to-date  methods 
must  be  practiced. 

A CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY 

Yes,  elegant  free  homesteads  can  still 
be  had  in  Mexico,  where  many  Amer- 
icans are  now  locating.  You  need  not 
go  to  Mexico,  but  are  required  to  have 
five  acres  of  fruit  trees  planted  within 
five  years.  For  information,  address 
The  Jantha  Plantation  Co.,  Block  551, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  They  will  plant  and 
care  for  your  trees  on  shares,  so  you 
should  make  a thousand  dollars  a year, 
rt  is  never  hot,  never  cold.  The  health 
+ are  perfect — Adv. 


Trees  of  Quality 

Do  not  fail  to  read  our  big  ad  on 
Page  S.  Wire  orders  at  our  expense. 

WINFIELD  NURSERY  CO.,  Winfield,  Kans. 


PLATT’S 

Commercial  College 


9th  and  Frederick  Avenue 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Shorthand,  Type- 
writing, Bookkeep- 
i n g , Penmanship. 
English,  Elementary 
and  advanced  Arith- 
metic and  other 
commercial  studies. 
A diploma  from  this 
school  is  a guarantee 
of  a good  position. 
Students  may  enroll 
any  Monday.  For 
further  information, 
address 

Emory  N.  Platt 

ST.  JOSEPH  EM 
Missouri  PLATT 


I0W I MADE  $1,000,000  FARMING” 

FREE — David  Rankin’s  Great  Book 

Dave  Rankin  farms’  26,000  acres  of  fine  Missouri  land.  It’s 
divided  into  beautiful  modern  farms.  He  was  born  on  a farm 
in  Indiana  and  has  farmed  since  11  years  of  age.  He  now 
raises  a million  bushels  of  corn  a year,  buys  half  as  much 
more  and  feeds  it  all  to  stock.  His  book  tells  how  he  started 
with  nothing,  in  Illinois,  back  in  the  ’50s*.  He  is  today  worth 
over  $3,000,000,  and  he  made  it  all  farming  and  strictly  hon- 
estly. In  his  book  Mr.  Rankin  tells  all  about  his  farming 
methods,  all  secrets  and  improvements,  modern  corn  culture 
and  live  stock  raising.  The  book  is  full  of  pictures  of  his 
great  farms  and  barns  and  stock.  Every  farmer  in  America 
should  have  this  book  because  it  tells  of  the  most  successful 
farmer  ever  known.  It  may  be  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to 
you.  The  books  are  not  on  sale  at  any  price,  but  can  be  got 
of  Farm  and  Stock,  a great  farm  journal  for  Corn  Belt  Farm- 
ers. Book  given  to  help  farmers.  Sent  free  with  a six 
months'  subscription  to  Farm  and  Stock  at  50  cents.  This 
great  journal  is  large,  well  illustrated,  modern,  intensely  in- 
teresting, comes  twice  a month,  is  edited-  by  Fred  Wright, 
devoted  to  corn  improvement,  general  farming,  stock,  etc. 

Don’t  fail  to  send  at  once,  and  get  our  next  handsome  issue, 
and  the  book  on  Dave  Rankin’s  Farming.  Cut  this  ad  out, 
write  name  and  address  plainly,  enclose  stamps  or  two  quar- 
ters  or  five  dimes  in  cardboard,  put  in  envelope  securely  and  send  TODAY. 

FARM  AND  STOCK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  BOX  200.  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 
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Massachusetts  Fruit-Growers  Meet 


The  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Vssociation  held  its  sixteenth  annual 
meeting  in  Worcester,  March  9 and 
10.  This  association  is  really  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  country.  It  was 
organized  originally  as  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Association.  rGad- 
tially  it  leaned  toward  the  cultivation 
of  flowers  and  ornamentals  and  after 
awhile  became  devoted  almost  wholly 
to  the  subject.  Then  came  dissen- 
saion  which  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  society.  Like  every 
one  of  the  state  association  meetings 
that  have  been  held  in  New  England 
during  the  past  year,  this  meeting 
was  the  best  attended  and  the  enroll- 
ment of  new  members  the  largest  of 
any  in  its  history.  These  facts  show 
the  interest  that  is  being  awakened 
in  New  England  in  fruit  growing. 

Miss  Mildred  Maddocks,  culinary 
editor  of  “Good  Housekeeping,”  spoke 
of  “Apples  for  Food  and  Health.”  She 
said  that  apples  have  been  eaten  for 
ages  because  the  taste  is  pleasant. 
More  are  eaten  now  than  ever  before 
because  improved  methods  have  made 
the  taste  much  more  pleasant.  This 
is  as  it  should  be,  because  if  all  other 
things  are  equal  the  most  benefit  is 
derived  from  eating  the  things  most 
pleasant  to  the  taste.  In  the  econo- 
my of  foods  it  has  been  found  that 
starch  produces  energy;  fat  produces 
heat,  and  fluids  and  mineral  salts  keep 
the  machinery  of  the  body  in  motion. 
Apples  contain  all  of  these  substances 
and  the  percentage  compares  very 
favorably  with  that  of  other  foods. 
Experiments  and  analyses  have 
shown  that  the  amount  of  nutriment 
contained  in  the  apple  is  very  nearly 
the  same  as  in  the  potato  and  that  it 
ranks  higher  in  this  respect  than  the 
majority  of  other  foods.  That  is, 
more  nutriment  can  be  derived  from 
apples,  pound  for  pound,  than  from 
most  other  articles  of  diet.  Apples 
cannot  be  made  the  only,  or  even 
the  principal,  feature  in  the  daily  diet, 
but  they  can  and  should  be  made  a 
far  more  important  feature  than  they 
ever  have  been.  Apples  are  a lax- 
ative; they  exert  a healthy  influence 
upon  the  liver  and  have  a strong  hy- 
gienic value.  They  should  be  eaten 
for  pleasure,  for  food  and  for  health. 
The  quantity  that  a man  may  eat 
should  be  limited  only  by  the  ability 
of  his  stomach  to  take  care  of  them, 
and  the  ability  of  his  pocketbook  to 
procure  them.  Experiments  have 
shown  that  a man  may  live,  and  work, 
and  remain  strong  and  healthy,  and 
even  increase  in  weight  upon  a diet 
of  apples,  bananas  and  nuts.  If  the 
outside  is  known  to  be  clean,  and  the 
stomach  can  take  care  of  them,  un- 
pared apples  may  safely  be  e aten, 
but  the  parings  are  composed  largely 
of  indigestible  fiber  and  it  is  safer  to 
pare  them.  If  the  stomach  is  normal, 
cooking  adds  nothing  to  the  digesti- 
bility of  an  apple  except  to  reduce 
the  fiber  to  a condition  in  which  it 
may  be  digested.  In  a ripe,  mellow 
apple,  such  as  we  enjoy  eating,  there 
is  practically  none  of  this  fiber.  In 
a hard  apple,  such  an  one  that  is 
hard  to  masticate,  there  is  more,  and 
there  is  a still  greater  quantity  in 
green  apples.  The  popular  notion  that 
there  is  a harmful  principle  in  green 
apples  is  wholly  erroneous.  The  only 
harm  that  can  come  from  eating  them, 
provided  the  stomach  is  normal,  re- 
sults from  the  large  amount  of  indi- 
gestible fiber  taken  into  the  stomach 
without  thorough  mastication.  If  the 
apples  are  cooked  and  so  made  di- 
gestible and  palatable  they  become  the 
friend  instead  of  the  enemy  of  the 
small  boy,  especially  if  tucked  be- 
tween two  crusts  of  pastry. 

In  answer  to  a question  as  to  the 
most  healthful  time  to  eat  apples 
with  reference  to  meals,  she  said  that 
il  a person  ate  apples  at  the  close  of 
a hearty  meal,  or  for  the  pleasure  of 
eating  them  only,  he  might  be  liable 
to  indulge  his  palate  until  his  stomach 
would  be  become  overloaded.  Other- 
wise there  is  no  choice.. 

Apple  Packing. 

Prof.  J.  K Shaw  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College  spoke  ex- 


haustively of  apple  packing  and  gave 
demonstrations  of  both  box  and  barrel 
packing. 

He  said  that  apple  packing  is  a dis- 
tinct trade,  differing  from  all  others, 
and  while  any  jnan  may  learn  to  prop- 
erly pack  a barrel  of  apples,  many 
cannot  become  experts;  box  packing 
is  done  upon  different  principles  and 
very  few  having  become  expert  barrel 
packers  can  afterwards  become  ex- 
pert box  packers.  These  statements 
refer  of  course  to  the  highest  degree 
of  skill  and  not  to  the  ordinary  work- 
man. 

The  first  essential  in  good  barrel 
packing  is  good  apples.  They  must 
be  uniform  in  size,  color  and  quality. 
In  box  packing  uniformity  in  size  is 
an  absolute  necessity.  No  man  can 
properly  pack  a box  of  apples  that 
differ  materially  in  size.  This  is  one 
of  the  factors  that  has  tended  to 
popularize  the  box  packing.  In  the 
West  it  is  a popular  maxim  that  no 
man  is  honest  enough  to  grade  and 
pack  his  own  apples.  In  the  East, 
we  have  few,  if  any,  expert  box  pack- 
ers, and,  if  the  inexperienced  grower 
attempts  box  packing  he  finds  the 
operation  so  slow  and  tedious  that  he 
is  pretty  apt  to  slight  it  and  the  result 
is  an  inferior  packed  box.  This  is 
one  of  the  factors  that  has  given  the 
best  of  the  trade  in  box  apples  to  the 
Pacific  slope.  There  are  various 
styles  of  box  packs,  but  only  three 
in  common  use,  viz;  the  straight,  the 
diagonal  and  the  offset.  Of  these 
the  two  latter  are  gradually  giving 
way  to  the  first  named.  The  buyer 
prefers  it  because  it  contains  more 
apples.  For. the  same  reason,  and  be- 
cause it  is  more  difficult  to  pack, 
growers  prefer  the  others.  Nevertne- 
less  it  is  coming  more  into  favor  and 
in  a few  years  it  will  be  the  only 
style  orC  the  market. 

(This  opinion  does  not  agree  with 
that  of  Prof.  Van  Deman  and  others, 
who  believe  the  square  pack  is  doom- 
ed, on  account  of  bruising  more  of  the 
apples  in  the  box. — Editor.) 

A properly  packed  box  should  con- 
tain apples  so  near  alike  in  size  and 
color  that  the  ordinary  eye  should  be 
unable  to  detect  any  difference.  Nev- 
ertheless, there  should  be  a slight  dif- 
ference in  size  and  the  smallest  apples 
should  be  at  the  ends.  They  should 
increase  gradually  in  size  towards  the 
center  and  the  increase  should  be  just 
enough  to  give  the  proper  bulge  to 
the  box  and  no  more.  The  apples 
must  be  selected  in  regard  to  size  so 
that  a row  will  extend  exactly  across 
the  box,  from  end  to  end,  from  side 
to  side  or  from  top  to  bottom,  as  the 
case  may  be.  In  short,  the  diameter 
of  the  apple  must  be  an  exact  di- 
vision of  the  dimensions  of  the  box; 
and  the  man  who  cannot  train  his  eye 
to  select  apples  the  right  size,  al- 
though he  may  be  able  to  pack  a box 
properly  by  taking  sufficient  time, 
cannot  become  an  expert  box  packer. 
The  apples  must  not  be  packed  close 
enough  to  become  bruised,  and  yet 
they  should  be  tight  enough  so  that 
when  the  cover,  or,  in  fact,  any  side  is 
removed  and  the  box  stood  on  end, 
the  apples  will  remain  in  position. 
It  may  be  advisable  to  wrap  the  late 
winter  varieties  in  tissue  paper  sim- 
ilarly as  oranges  are  wrapped,  but  it 
is  not  advisable  to  wrap  the  fall  and 
early  winter  varieties.  The  greatest 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  wrapping 
is  that  if  an  apple  should  decay  it 
cannot  contaminate  its  neighbors. 

There  are  two  styles  of  boxes  dif- 
fering slightly  in  dimensions  and  cub- 
ical contents.  On  the  Pacific  slope 
the  one  in  common  use  is  known  as 
the  standard  and  is  lOVjxll'/jxlS1/! 
inches  in  its  interior  dimensions.  It 
has  a capacity  of  2,173.5  cubic  inches. 
The  special  is  10x11x20  inches  in  its 
interior  dimensions  and  has  a capacity 
of  2.200  cubic  inches.  This  is  prac- 
tically the  only  style  in  use  in  the 
East,  where  it  is  known  as  the  stand- 
ard. There  is  very  little  difference 


Brown’s  Hand  and  Traction  Power 

AUTOSPRAYS 

—a  Style,  Size  and  Price  to  Suit  YOU 

w 


gE  know  that  one  of  our  40 
different  styles  and  sizes 
of  Auto-Sprayers  will 
just  meet  your  require- 
ments— we  know  that  each  one  of 
these  40  sizes  is  the  best  sprayer 
of  its  kind  that  can  be  produced. 
Therefore,  to  get  the  sprayer 
that  will  do  the  best  work  for 
you,  write  for  our  book  and 
choose  the  one  from  our  line  that 
is  suited  to  your  needs.  300,000 
Auto-Sprays  now  in  use  have 
endorsement  of  farmers,  gardeners  and  orchardists 
everywhere  as  well  as  practically  every  Government 
and  State  Experiment  Station.  Our  complete  line  of 

Hand-Power  Sprayers 

are  equal  to  heavier  work  than  any  others  on  the 
market,  and  with  less  effort  on  your  part  and  at  a saving 
of  solution.  Big  claims — but  our  statements  are  backed 
by  our  Money-Back  Guarantee  which  protects  you. 

Our  Traction-Power  Outfits 

are  taking  the  place  of  gasoline  rigs  and  other  traction 
sprayers  because  more  efficient,  simple,  economical, 
dependable  and  durable.  No  expense  for  power,  no 
experienced  help  needed.  Brown's  1910  improvement — 

Non-Clog  Atomic  Nozzle 

on  all  our  traction-power  outfits  when  desired  means 
greater  efficiency  than 
ever  before.  Adjustable 


A 

1 Auto-Spray  No.  1 


Auto- 
Spray 
No.  23 


to  every  use — and  simply  cannot  clog.  With  this 
nozzle  you  can  spray  a 
solution  with  sawdust  in  it. 
Equal  to  a 2,  3 or  4-cluster 
Vertnoral.  Throws  spray 
to  center  of  blossoms  for 
coddling  moth. 

Free  Catalog 

You  will  find  the  sprayer 
you  want,  just  the  size  and 
style  to  meet  your  require- 
ments— no  matter  how  much 
or  how  little  spraying  you  do. 
Our  Valuable  Spraying  Guide  in- 
cluded in  the  catalog.  Free  for 
the  Asking.  Write  now. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 
29  Jay  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


There’s  a SECRET  at 
the  Arrow  Point 


“REGULAR” 


Thousands  of  Up-To- 
Date  Fruit  Growers  are 
saying,  “FRIEND  NOZ- 
ZLES ARE  SUPERIOR.” 
Why  is  this  ? 


SIMPLY  because  they  GET  THERE.  An  IMITATION 
indicates  that  somewhere  there  is  an  ORIGINAL.  Look  on 

NOZZLE  you  use  and  see  if  you  can  find  the  MAKER’S 

NAME  and  the  word  “PATENTED.”  The  “FRIEND”  is 
the  ORIGINAL  large  Nozzle  doing  away  with  the  cluster. 
“FRIEND”  Nozzles  have  no  HORNS,  no  HOOKS,  nothing  to 
catch,  drip  or  clog.  They  make  the  finest  MIST-LIKE  Spray, 
driving  it  farther  into  the  trees  than  the  cluster. 

The  “ANGLE”  sprays  up  under  the  leaves  and  down  Into  the  CALYX. 
The  “REGULAR  ” is  for  ordinary  work.  State  which  is  wanted.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Price,  $1.00  each,  postpaid 

“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO. 

Casport,  Niagara  County  ...  New  York 


The  HORSE  does  all 

THE  WORK,  except  hold- 
ing  the  pole,  with  the 
H.  P.  Spramotor.  It  can  be 
operated  by  either  horse  or  hand. 
Has  8 nozzles  at  175  lbs.  pres- 
sure, which  practically  smoke  the 
tree  with  spray.  All  automatic. 
The  number  of  nozzles  can  be 
arranged  to  suit  the  size  of  trees. 
Ths  largest  tree  may  be  sprayed. 
Same  price  for  I or  2 horses. 

The  H.  P.  Spramotor  can 
be  arranged  for  vineyards,  row 
crops,  strawberries  or  grain  crops. 
The  nozzdes  will  not  clog. 
Agents  Wanted 
Get  our  free  Treatise  on  Crop 
Diseases. 

Spramotor 
Company  Ltd. 

1315  Erie  St.  : BUFFALO 


THE  PROSPECTS  ARE  GOOD.  To  protect  against  codling  moth, 
curculio.  leaf  spot,  leaf  blight,  you  must  commence  spraying 
soon.  We  sell  the  insecticides,  soic-h  as  Bordeaux,  Blue  A » 
Arsenate  of  Lead,  Paris  Green,  etc. 

Also  pumps  to  apply:  have  the  Eclipse,  the  easiest  pump 
worked  and  most  successful  pump  made.  We  also  sell  ■'  ,e“'’ 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds.  Write  for  our  catalogue  of  Seeds, 
Tools,  Poultry  and  Bee  Supplies  and  tell  us  your  wants. 


SAVE 
YOUR 

FRUIT  T.  LEE  ADAMS  SEED  CO.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO 


alcohol  engine,  superior  to  an; 
Less  toBuy— Less  to  ~ ~ ~ 

engine.  SEND  FOR 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
“THE  MASTER  WORKMAN,’* 

a two-cylinder  gasoline,  kerosene  or 

CATALOGUE.  THE  TEMPLE  ENGINE  MFC.  CO.,  West  15th  St.,  ChlcaBo.  THIS  18  OUR  Hin  bum 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 
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ii,  (lie  cost  of  barrel  and  box  pack- 
ages. In  some  localities  the  differ- 
ence is  in  favor  of  the  box  and  in 
others  in  favor  of  the  barrel.  After 
all  has  been  done  and  said  the 
strongest  point  of  all  remains:  If  you 
arc  going  to  compete  in  the  trade 
you  must  pack  according  to  the  de- 
mands of  your  customers  or  seek  a 
market  elsewhere. 

Discussion  of  Spraying. 

11.  S.  Frost  of  Arlington  spoke  up- 
on spraying.  Mr.  Frost  is  regarded  as 
an  authority  upon  this  subject.  Re  is 
a practical  expert  in  the  work  and 
has  done  more  spraying  than  any  oth- 
er individual  in  New  England,  lie 
said  the  best  way  to  spray  is  to  buy  a 
pump  and  do  your  own  spraying.  You 
can  do  it  as  well  as  any  expert  and 
for  less  money.  Besides,  if  you  em- 
ploy a professional  to  do  your  spray- 
ing the  chances  are  that  it  will  be 
so  late  when  he  gets  to  your  place 
that  the  best  results  cannot  be  had. 

It  does  not  matter  what  kind  of  a 
pump  you  use,  provided  it  is  a good 
one,  with  a good  man  behind  it.  A 
barrel  pump  is  plenty  large  enough 
for  the  ordinary  farm  orchard.  Any 
of  the  pumps  sold  by  reliable  manu- 
facturers or  dealers  will  do  good 
work.  Buy  one  that  has  a pressure 
guage  and  a guarantee  backed  by  a 
responsible  firm.  A cheap  pump  will 
be  a pretty  poor  investment.  After 
buying  a pump  study  it  until  you  fully 
understand  the  working  of  every  part. 
Then  take  care  of  it,  keep  it  under 
cover  and  clean  and  free  from  chem- 
ical when  not  in  use.  This  applies 
to  the  hose  and  nozzle  and  extension 
rod  as  well  as  to  the  pump.  YTou 
can  make  your  own  spraying  material 
if  you  choose,  but, many  of  the  prep- 
aiations  depend  upon  delicate  chem- 
icals when  not  in  use:  This  applies 

Extensive  manufacturers  have  a full 
equipment  of  up-to-date  apparatus 
and  have  in  their  employ  an  efficient 
corps  of  competent  chemists,  and  can 
produce  the  delicate  combinations  to 
perfection.  You  have  not  these  con- 
veniences and  so  your  product  will 
very  likely  be  inferior,  although  it 
may  give  apparently  good  results. 
Consequently  it  will  usually  be  better 
to  buy  your  material  and  reduce  it 
by  the  addition  of  water. 

Although  application  is  the  main 
point  and  it  makes  little  difference 
what  brand  you  use  provided  you  buy 
it  from  a reliable  manufacturer  and 
use  it  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
i:  intended,  with  this  one  qualifica- 
tion: Most  manufacturers  like  to 

make  it  appear  that  their  own  prepa- 
rations are  less  expensive  than  those 
of  their  competitors  and  so  have  fall- 
en into  the  habit  of  recommending  a 
weaker  solution  than  practical  experi- 
ence finds  necessary.  If  you  make  a 
thorough  application  and  do  not  get 
the  required  results,  make  your  solu- 
tion a little  stronger.  And  it  is  usu- 
ally well  to  remember  the  weakness 
of  the  manufacturer  and  make  your 
solution  about  ten  per  cent  stronger 
than  the  advertised  formula  calls  for. 

Use  arsenate  of  lead  for  leaf  eating, 
biting  and  chewing  insects  generally. 
Use  contact  insecticides,  such  as  to- 
bacco, kerosene,  petroleum,  or  whale 
oil  soap  preparations,  for  lice  and 
sucking  insects.  Use  Bordeaux  mixture 
or  lime-sulphur  for  fu.  :us  and  use 
miscible  oil  or  lime  sulphur  for  scale. 
For  fall  use  and  for  severe  infestation 
of  scale,  use  oil;  for  light  infestation 
and  for  spring  use,  lime-sulphur  will 
give  better  results.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  what  San  Jose  scale  draws 
vitality  from  the  tree  during  the  en- 
tire winter  and  so  fall  spraying  is 
recommended.  But  it  will  not  kill  all 
of  the  scale  so  supplement  it  by  thor- 
ough spring  spraying.  Lime-sulphur 
should  not  be  used  in  close  proximity 
to  paintde  buildings,  as  it  will  discolor 
the  paint  wherever  it  hits.  Care  must 
also  be  taken  that  none  gets  into  the 
eyes  as  it  may  result  in  severe  injury. 
Oils  should  be  used  only  in  fair 
weather  and  when  the  trees  are  per- 
fectly dry  as  they  will  not  spread  and 
the  results  will  be  unsatisfactory  if 
the  bark  is  wet.  Spray  with  oil  be- 
fore, rather  than  after  a rain,  but  use 
other  preparations  after  rather  than 
before.  Rain  will  certainly  impair  the 
efficiency  of  arsenate  of  lead  no  mat- 


ter what  the  manufacturers  may  say. 
San  Jose  scale  need  have  no  terrors 
for  the  fruit  grower.  It  is  perfectly 
feasible,  not  only  to  control  it,  hut  to 
exterminate.  There  is  no  kind  of 
spray  that  will  have  any  effect  upon 
(he  railroad  worm  or  the  leopard 
moth  or  any  of  the  borers. 

Renovation  of  Old  Orchards. 

G.  A.  Drew  of  Greenwich,  Conn, 
spoke  upon  the  “Renovation  of  Old 
Orchards.” 

He  said  that  there  is  no  more  pro- 
fitable department  of  the  farm  than 
the  orchard,  but  in  New  England  it 
is  the  last  section  to  receive  intelli- 
gent care  and  attention.  In  fact,  on 
the  vast  majority  of  farms,  the  or- 
chard -never  receives  any  care,  and 
in  consequence,  orchards  that  were 
formerly  productive  and  profitable, 
are  now  neglected  and  non-product- 
ive. Whatever/  may  be  the  cause, 
these  facts  exist,  and  humiliating  as 
it  may  seem,  apples  raised  more  than 
three  thousand  miles  away  are  ship- 
ped here  and  sold  in  our  markets  for 
sometimes  as  much  as  three  times 
what  our  native  apples  can  be  sold 
for.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
most  of  these  old  neglected  orchards 
can  be  reclaimed  and  made  to  pro- 
duce as  fine  fruit  as  can  be  grown 
in  Oregon  and  for  a good  deal  less 
money,  and  a few  of  us  are  doing  it. 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  but 
two  types  of  trees  that  are  not  worth 
reclaiming;  one  is  a tree  with  its 
trunk  so  badly  decayed,  and  the  other 
is  a tree  that  has  been  pruned  up 
from  below  until  nothing  remains  but 
a long  bodw  and  a few  long  bare  poles 
surmounted  by  a tuft  of  foliage.  What 
we  want  is  a big,  wide-spreading  top, 
but  low  enough  so  that  we  can  spray 
it  and  thin  and  pick  the  fruit  without 
much  expense.  The  first  thing  to  do 
in  renovating  an  orchard  is  to  re- 
move all  the  dead  branches  and 
worthless  trees.  Then  cut  out  the  tall 
upright  branches.  Cut  limbs  three  or 
even  four  inches  in  diameter  if  neces- 
sary, but  cut  them  back  to  lateral 
limbs  and  paint  the  wounds,  and  see 
that  they  are  kept  painted.  A single 
application  of  paint  is  not  sufficient. 
Thin  out  the  lower  branches  and  head 
in  the  long  lateral  branches  if  neces- 
sary to  give  a symmetrical  form  to 
the  tree.  Numerous  sprouts  or  new 
branches  will  start  from  near  the 
wounds.  These  will  form  the  new 
head.  But  there  will  be  many  times 
the  necessary  number  and  most  of 
them  will  grow  in  an  upright  direc- 
tion; these  must  be  headed  in  and 
shaped  and  thinned  or  the  tree  will 
soon  be  in  a worse  condition  than  be- 
fore. Eternal  vigilance  and  constant 
care  is  the  price  of  success.  The 
trees  should  be  cut  back  while  dor- 
mant and  the  sprouts  thinned  and 
shaped  wherever  thinning  is  neces- 
sary. Pruning  when  the  tree  is  dor- 
mant has  a tendency  to  make  the 
tree  throw  out  new  limbs  to  take  the 
place  of  those  removed.  Summer 
pruning  has  a tendency  to  cause  the 


Be  eure  thlo^ 
Label  Is 


SWIFT’S 


Do  You  Spray? 


ARSENATE  OF/ 
LEAD 


Tens  of  thousands  of  trees 
sprayed  with  Swift’s  Arsenate 
of  Lead  produced  last  year 
not  one  wormy  apple.  Innu- 
merable farmers  have  greatly 
increased  both  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  yield  from  vegetables  and 
fruits  by  spraying  with  Swift’s.  You 
are  standing  in  your  own  light  if  you  don’t  take  advan- 
tage of  this  wonderful  insecticide.  One  spraying  with 
Swift’s  outlasts  two  to  four  sprayings  with  other  ma- 
terials because  it  takes  a torrential  rain  to  wash  it  off. 

It  can’t  burn  or  scorch.  It  doesn’t  clog  the  pump.  It 
mixes  readily  with  water  and  stays  in  suspension.  It  is 
fatal  to  every  leaf-eating  pest. 

Send  for  valuable  book  on  leaf-eating  insects.  Give  your  dealer’s  name. 

Merrimac  Chemical  Co.,  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Are  you  losing  money  through  damage  to  your  crops  by  bugs 
and  diseases?  If  so,  you  should  stop  the  loss— spraying  with 
“Orchard  Brand”  Tested  Spray  Materials  will  check  disease 
and  put  the  bugs  on  the  run.  “Orchard  Brand”  products 
cover  every  spraying  requirement— whatever  you 
grow,  there  is  an  “Orchard  Brand”  product  with 
which  to  spray  it.  All  “Orchard  Brand”  rem* 
edies  are  tried,  tested,  and  true;  we  proved 
them  long  ago.  Don’t  try  to  prepare  your 
own  mixtures  at  home ; save  time  and 
money  by  using  the  ever -reliable 


Just 
add  water 
-then  spray 


Orchard 
Tesie< 


Spray 
Materials 


'include  solutions  for  use  on  fruit' 
trees,  winter  and  summer;  potatoes  and 
all  other  vegetables— there  is  an  “Orchard 
Brand"  product  for  every  spraying  need.  Put 
up  in  containers  varying  in  size  from  one  pound 
to  six  hundred  pounds. 

The  whole  story  of  “Orchard  Brand”  Tested  Spray  Ma- 
terials is  interestingly  told  in  cur  little  Booklet  A— mailed 
free.  You’ll  be  interested  in  its  “pointed”  facts— pointing  the 
way  to  bigger  and  better  fruit  crops!  We  will  also  tell  you  where 
to  obtain  the  “Orchard  Brand”  line  at  some  near-by  town  or  city. 

THOMSEN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


TJ /^'VTT?  C'  I ' ? Have  you  conquered  the 

nUiM^Ol  . SAN  JOSE  SCALE  ? 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY,  50  Church  St.,  N.  Y.,  will  guarantee  that  it  can  be  done  with 

“SCALECIDE” 

for  less  money,  with  less  labor  and  more  effectively  than  with  Lime-Sulphur  or  anything 
else.  PRICES:  In  barrels  and  half-barrels.  50c  per  gallon;  10  gai.  cans,  $6.00;  5 gal.  cans, 

$3.25;  1 gal  cans.  $1.00.  If  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  "CARBOLE1NE”  at  30c  per  gallon  is 
the  equal  of  ANYTHING  ELSE.  Send  today  for  free  Booklet,  "Orchard  Insurance.” 

H.  J.  WEBER  & SONS  NURSERY  CO.,  Western  Distributing  Agents,  NURSERY,  MO. 


30  DAYS’ 
FREE  TRIAL 


Zimmerman  Pitless  Wagon  Scale 


Extra  heavy  solid  steel  frame;  double  strength  steel 
platform  beams.  All  bearings  completely  protected 
from  mud.  The  strongest  and  most  accurate  weigh- 
ing scale  on  the  market.  Guaranteed  for  10  years. 
For  catalogue  and  discounts,  address 

Dept.  3,  Zimmerman  Steel  Co.,  Lone  Tree,  Iowa 


SPRAYERS'”  FREE  TRIAL 


NO-  MONEY-  IN  - ADVANCE 
PAY  AFTER  IT  HAS  PAID 

^ FOR  ITSELF 

LTLT  US  SBND  YOU  ANY  Of  THESE,  SPRAYERS— to  try  for  10  days, 
then  if  you  buy,  you  can  pay  us  cash  or  we’ll  wait  till  you  sell  your  crop,  then 
you  can  pay  us  out  of  the  “extra  profit.”  We  pay  freight.  Wholesale  dealers  ’prices. 


Man-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 

Sprays  “anything”  — potatoes  or  truck.  4 rows  at  a 
time.  Also  first-class  tree  sprayer.  Vapor  spray  pre- 
vents blight,  bugs,  scab  and  rot  from  cutting  your  crop 
in  half.  High  pressure  from  big  wheel.  Pushes  easy. 
Spray  arms  adjust  to  any  width  or  height  of  row.  Cheap 
in  price,  light,  strong  and  durable.  GUARANTEED  FOR 
FIVE  FULL  YEARS.  Needn’t-send-a-cent  to  get  it  “on 
trial.”  You  can  get  one  free  if  you  are  first  in  your  locality. 
Write  today. 


Horse-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 

For  big  growers.  Most  powerful  machine  made.  60  to 
100  gallon  tank  for  one  or  two  horses.  Steel  axle.  One- 
piece-heavy-angle-iron  frame,  cypress  wood  tank  ■with 
adjustable  round  iron  hoops.  Metal  wheels.  “Adjust- 
able” spray  arms  and  nozzles,  liras*  ball-valves,  plun- 
ger, strainer,  etc.  Big  pump  gives  vapor  spray.  War- 
ranted for  live  years.  Try  this  machine  at  our  expense 
with k ‘‘y our  money  m your  pocket.”  See  free  offer  below. 
Write  today. 


Fitz-All  Barrel  Sprayer. 

Fits  any  barrel  or  tank.  High  pressure, 
perfect  agitation,  easy  to  operate.  Brass 
ball-valves,  plunger,  strainer,  etc.  Auto- 
matic strainer.  No  “cup  leathers  or  rub- 
ber" about  any  of  our  sprayers.  Furn- 
ished plain,  mounted  on  barrel,  or  on 
wheels  as  shown.  Five  year  guarantee. 
It  don't  cost  you  “a  cent ” to  try  it  in  your 
orchard.  Get  one  free.  See  below . 

Write  today.  


— Get  a sprayer  FREE. — After  you  have  tried  the  sprayer  and  are  satisfied  that 
rilbC  it  is  just  as  we  recommend  it,  scud  us  a list  of  the  names  of  your  neighbors  and  we 
will  write  them  and  quote  them  price  and  have  them  call  and  see  your  machine  work,  and  for 
every  Fitz-ALL  Sprayer  we  sell  from  your  list  we  will  credit  you  with  $2.00  or  send  you  check 
if  you  have  paid  cash. 

For  every  Man-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer  we  sell  we  will  credit  you  with  $3.50 
or  send  check. 

For  every  Horse-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer  we  sell  we  will  credit  you  $8.50  or  send 
cheek. 

IFg  do  all  corresponding  and  selling.  All  yonneed  do  is  to  show  the  sprayer.  Many  have 
paid  for  their  sprayer  in  this  way.  This  offer  is  good  for  only  the  first  order  in  each  locality. 
Don’t  delay.  &cnd  the  coupon  or  post  card  NOW. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFC.  CO.,  184  North  St.  Canton,  Ohio 


COUPON  — Fill  Out  and  send  to-day 

H-  L-  ai’SS Ite  “special  oiler”  on  the  sprayer 

marked  with  an  X below.  , , , ^ 

Alan-  Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 

Horse-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 

——Fitz-All  Barrel  Sprayer. 
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tree  to  produce  fruit,  but  neither  is 
the  whole  thing.  After  pruning,  re- 
move all  cankered  spots,  all  dead  and 
decaying  wood  from  all  cavities  and 
knot  holes  in  the  trunk  and  limbs, 
clean  them  carefully,  paint  the  in- 
terior preferably  with  coal  tar  and 
fill  them  solidly  with  a concrete  made 
of  cement  and  sand  and  gravel. 

Spraying  is  of  even  more  import- 
ance than  pruning  and  all  pruning 
should  be  done  with  a view  to  fa- 
cilitate spraying,  but  since  both  Mr. 
Frost  and  Mr.  Felt  have  taken  up 
this  matter,  the  speaker  passed  over 
this  subject. 

Good,  thorough  cultivation  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  Perhaps  our 
grandfathers  were  successful  in  grow- 
ing apples  in  their  hay  fields;  pos- 
sibly we  might  be  equally  so.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  discuss  those  ques- 
tions at  the  present  time.  But  we 
cannot  successfully  renovate  an  old 
orchard  and  cut  a crop  of  hay  in  it 
during  the  process.  Many  people  in 
cultivating  a tree,  merely  dig  a circle 
from  four  to  six  feet  in  diameter 
around  the  base  of  the  tree.  This  is 
not  sufficient  except  in  the  case  of 
very  young  and  small  trees.  The 
feeding  roots  are  not  there,  but  away 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  rows.  It  is 
a fact  that  the  feeding  roots  of  two 
or  more  trees  will  interlock  long  be- 
fore the  branches  touch.  The  greater 
part  of  the  feeding  roots  are  beyond 
the  drip  of  the  branches  and  here  is 
where  cultivation  is  most  necessary. 
Cultivate  often  and  thoroughly,  but 
not  deep.  A disc  cultivator  is  per- 
haps the  best  implement.  Get  as  near 
to  the  trunk  as  possible  and  either  let 
the  grass  grow  upon  or  apply  the  sod 
mulch  system  to  the  remaining  space. 
A typical  tree  will  have  low  horizon- 
tal branches,  the  tips  of  which  will 
bend  nearly  or  quite  to  the  ground 
when  loaded.  Such  a tree  will  so 
shade  the  ground  that  little  cultiva- 
tion beneath  the  branches  will  be  nec- 
essary. If  on  account  of  location  or 
for  any  other  reason  good  thorough 


Get  the  BEST  Sprayer 

Don’t  waste  your  time  and  risk 
your  profits  by  experimenting  with 
ineffective,  uncertain  spraying  out- 
fits. You  can  save  time,  econo- 
mize material  and  be  sure  of  good 
•"esults  by  using  a Goulds. 

Fruit  Growers  who  know  will 
tell  you  that  for  ease  of  operation, 
durability  of  construction  and  effec- 
tive spraying,  none  quite  equal 
Goulds  Reliable  Sprayers 

We  manufacture  over  twenty-five  different 
styles  for  both  hand  and  power  use  and  which 
are  adapted  to  suit  every  spraying  requirement. 
Every  one  is  reliable  and  made  to  withstand 
long,  hard  service  and  to  resist  the  chemical 
action  of  spraying  compounds. 

Every  genuine  Goulds  Sprayer  has  the  name 
"Goulds”  cast  on  it.  Look  for  it.  don’t  take 
cheap  substitutes.  If  you  have  anything  to 
spray  be  sure  to  write  for  our  book. 

“How  To  Spray — 

When  To  Spray — 

What  Sprayer  To  Use.*' 

It  is  full  of  interesting  informa 
tion  and  contains  many  valuable 
formulas  for  spray  mixtures.  Copy 
sent  free  on  request. 

The  GOULDS  MFC.  CO. 

40  W.  Fall  Street 
Seneca  Fallt,  N.Y. 


cultivation  cannot  be  given  do  not 
attempt  to  renovate. 

Of  equal  importance  is  fertilization. 
These  four  factors  are  the  funda- 
mental principles  and  renovation  can- 
not be  successful  without  a combina- 
tion of  all  of  them.  Most  people 
apply  the  fertilizer  near  the  trunk  of 
the  tree.  The  proper  way  is  to  apply 
it  broadcast  over  the  entire  area,  ap- 
plying the  greater  part  between  the 
rows  or  just  outside  of  the  drip  of 
the  branches.  The  proper  fertiliza- 
tion of  an  orchard  is  one  that  each  or- 
chardist  must  work  out  for  himself. 
It  depends  upon  the  soil,  and  what 
would  give  the  very  best  results  in 
one  instance  might  not  he  at  all  sat- 
isfactory in  another.  Mr.  Drew’s 
own  method  is  to  apply  sulphate  of 
potash  and  basic  slag  in  the  spring 
and  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  spring  and 
at  various  times  during  the  growing 
season.  These  will  always  give  good, 
but  perhaps  not  economical  results. 
Nitrate  of  soda,  which  supplies  nitro- 
gen, gives  green,  healthy  foliage  and 
growth  to  the  foliage  and  to  new 
sprouts.  Phosphorus,  which  the  basis 
slag  furnishes,  gives  fruit,  and  potash 
gives  a growth  of  wood  together  with 
solidity  and  maturity  to  the  twigs 
and  new  sprouts  which  the  nitrogen 
has  stimulated.  Learn  by  observation 
what  element  the  soil  is  most  in  need 
of  and  apply  that  element  in  excess 
of  the  others.  Always  use  the  sul- 
phate in  preference  to  the  muriate  of 
potash.  Decomposition  of  muriate 
of  potash  gives  off  chlorine,  which  in 
several  ways  works  injury  to  the 
trees.  Almost  invariably  the  soil  of 
an  old  orchard  has  an  acid  reaction. 
To  correct  this  the  application  of 
lime  is  recommended. 

The  next  and  last  operation  is  that 
of  thinning  the  fruit.  This  is  done  in 
June  and  early  July  and  consists  in 
clipping  off  the  wormy  and  inferior 
fruit  with  a pair  of  grape  shears. 
Only  one  apple  should  be  left  to  a 
spur  and  the  others  should  be  remov- 
ed until  the  apples  are  not  less  than 
four  inches  apart.  This  brought  out 
considerable  discussion,  during  which 
it  was  shown  that  the  cost  would  be 
from  seven  to  ten  cents  per  barrel,  and 
that,  although  the  number  of  apples 
would  be  less,  the  size  would  be  lar- 
ger and  the  actual  yield  increased, 
and,  besides,  practically  every  apple 
would  be  of  No.  1 grade.  In  fact, 
money  expended  in  thinning  is  a very 
profitable  investment. 

Mr.  Drew  showed  a large  number 
of  photographs  of  trees  before  and 
after  renovation,  and  cited  an  instance 
of  an  orchard  which  had  been  reno- 
vated under  his  direction,  operations 
having  begun  three  years  ago.  The 
total  cost  had  been  in  round  numbers, 
$1,400.00.  Last  year’s  crop  alone 
sold  for  $1,800.00. 

Insect  Enemies. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Felt  of  Albany,  N J. 
spoke  of  some  of  the  insect  pests 
which  attack  the  apple 

He  said  that  the  past  season  had 
been  somewhat  remarkable  because 
of  the  great  abundance  of  plant  lice. 
The  little  pests  do  much  more  dam- 
age than  is  usually  credited  to  them. 
Unusual  outbreaks  may  be  expected 
when  the  late  spring  weather  is  un- 
usually cool  and  backward  and  unac- 
companied by  heavy  rains.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  rainstorms,  especially  when 
accompanied  by  strong  winds,  de- 
stroy large  numbers  of  exposed 
aphids  and  it  is  also  certain  that  lady 
bugs  and  other  enemies  of  plant  lice 
do  not  develop  very  -rapidly  in  the 
cool  weather  of  a late  spring.  Thus 
unusual  outbreaks  seem  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  by  the  absence  of  their 
natural  enemies.  It  is  perfectly  prac- 
tical to  destroy  these  pests  by  the 
application  of  contact  insecticides 
such  as  almost  any  of  the  tobacco 
preparations,  whale  oil  soap  solutions, 
kerosene  emulsions,  or  petroleum 
preparations,  but  it  is  questionable 
if  this  is  advisable  since  its  insect  en- 
emies are  also  killed.  The  advisabil- 
ity of  adopting  direct  repressive  means 
must  depend  in  a large  degree  upon 
the  probability  of  warmer  weather 
coming  soon  enough  to  develop  a suf- 
ficient number  of  their  natural  ene- 
mies to  hold  the  lice  in  check.  On 
the  other  hand  if  the  application  of 
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Write  for  our  New  Spray  Pump  Catalog  and  Book  on  the  "Proper  Pursuit  of  Perfect  Fruit.’ 


F.  E.  MYERS  & BRO.  Ashland,  Ohio 

ASHLAND  PUMP  & HAY  TOOL  WORKS  160  ORANGE  STREET 


Myers  Spray  Pumps 

NOZZLES,  HOSE,  FITTINGS,  ETC. 
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Boy  Spraying  Outfit  mounted 
on  a broad  tired  wheel  truck  will  enable  you  to  spray  thor- 
oughly and  at  the  same  time  get  over  the  whole  orchard  in  the 
shortest  time  in  Spring  when  every  minute  counts.  You  will  get  better 
fruit  that  will  6ell  at  a higher  price  because  it  is  not  damaged  by  worms,  cur-  ' 
culios  and  other  insect  pests  or  by  any  of  the  fungus  growths. 

You  will  get  more  fruit,  and  rid  your  trees  of  the  enemies  that  weaken  and 
destroy  them  by  using  a 

Waterloo  Boy  Spraying  Outfit 

The  power  is  our  4 cycle,  water  cooled,  open  jacket,  frost-proof,  2 horsepower  Waterloo 
Boy  Pumping  Engine.  This  is  the  simplest  engine  builtand  big  enough  to  operate  four  leads 
of  hose  and  light  enough  to  make  it  easy  to  pull  about.  It  is  built  just  the  same  as  our 
larger  engines,  and  it  carries  the  same  binding  guarantee  of  five  years’  satisfactory  service 
or  money  back.  The  Pump  is  our  Double  Acting  Waterloo  Boy  Spray  Pump. 

It  has  large  air  chambers — brass-lined  cylinder — brass  ball  valves — and  seats — guided  brass 
piston  rod — indestructible  fabric  cup  packing — all  parts  accessible  and  interchangeable.  The  tank 
is  heavy  gauge  galvanized  charcoal  iron  that  will  not  rust  out  and  that  spraying  chemicals  will 
not  destroy.  It  has  a tight  fitting  cover  and  is  securely  fastened  to  the  truck. 

We  have  a Special  Proposition 
to  make  to  farmers,  gardeners 
and  fruit  growers,  and  It  will 
surely  Interest  you  If  you 
have  trees  or  plants  to  spray . 

Better  get  this  information  at  once,  for  you  may 
L want  to  take  an  vantage  of  this  unprecedented  offer. 

Write  today  for  catalog. 


insecticides  is  long  delayed,  the  re- 
sults, for  a variety  of  reasons,  will  be 
unsatisfactory.  The  application  of 
lime-sulphur  during  the  winter  and 
each  spring  for  the  destruction  of  the 
eggs  of  plant  lice  does  not  give  satis- 


factory results.  No  doubt  many  are 
killed,  but  the  percentage  is  small. 

The  apple  maggot  or  railroad  worm 
is  the  larva  of  a fly  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  house  fly  but  rather 
smaller.  It  may  be  distinguished  by 
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Growing  Fruits  and  Vegetables  Is 
Unprofitable  Without 


Spraying 

wing  Fi 
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SPRAYING 

You  positively  must  spray  to  save  fruit 
trees  from  Scale.  Then  you  must  spray  to 
have  crops  of  fruit  and  vegetables  large 
enough  to  pay  and  of  quality  that  will 
bring  decent  prices.  Experienced  orch- 
ardists  spray;  experts  say  It’s  the  only 
thing  to  do. 

We  have  the  goods  you  need;  you  can  t 
get  better  at  any  price.  We  have  been 
making  insecticides  and  fungicides  twen- 
ty years;  have  the  largest,  best  equipped 
factories,  and  everything  is  done  by 
trained  chemists  and  workmen.  No  trust- 
ing to  Incompetent  help.  We  are  in  no 
'trust  or  combination,  but  have  won  our 
wav  on  the  merits  of  our  goods.  Out- 
trade mark  is  “LION  BRAND,"  and 
Blanchard’s  Lion  Brand  stands  for  Pur- 
ity, Uniformity  and  Strength. 

Now,  we’ll  tell  you  about  four  prepar- 
ations and  our  free  booklet  tells  a lot 
more  about  them,  and  others. 

Lion  Brand  Lime-Sulphur  Solution 

destroys  Scale  and  does  no  harm  to  trees. 
Blanchard’s  Lion  Brand  is’ the  most  care- 
fully and  scientifically  combined  product 

of  lime-sulphur.  IT  HAS  THE  RECORD 
OF  KILLING  OVER  98  PER  CENT 
SCALE  WITH  ONE  APPLICATION,  and 

costs  less  than  the  home-made  article, 
which  cannot  be  properly  made  outside  a 
fully  equipped  factory. 

Lion  Brand  Bordeaux  Mixture 

If  you  want  shrivelled,  specked,  wormy 
fruit,  don’t  spray.  If  you  are  not  partic- 
ular about  losing  your  melon  crop,  if  it 
is  enough  to  got  seed  back  from  the  po- 
tato field,  to  lose  tomatoes  by  black  rot, 
beans  and  peas  by  blight,  don’t  spray. 
But  if  you  want  large  crops  of  top-priced 
fruit  and  vegetables,  spray  with  Bor- 
deaux Mixture,  Blanchard’s  Lion  Brand, 
because  it  is  best  and  goes  farthest,  and 
costs  so  little  you  won’t  notice  it. 

Lion  Brand  Arsenate  of  Lead 

Kills  Codling  Moth,  Caterpillers,  Etc. 

It  is  more  sticky  than  others,  and  is, 
therefore  used  to  have  the  poison  stay 
on  longer.  Never  burns  the  most  delicate 
foliage.  "Lion  Brand”  is  pure  all  the 
way  through. 

Lion  Brand  Paris  Green 

We  are  the  only  independent  makers  of 
Paris  Green.  "Lion  Brand”  is  neither 
loaded  nor  reduced  by  filler.  There  is  no 
free  Arsenic  in  it.  Paris  Green  must  be 
used  to  kill  Potato  Bugs,  and  no  better 
product  was  ever  made  than  Lion  Brand. 

New  Edition  of  Our  Bug  Book 

"BLANCHARD’S  SPRAYING  FACTS” 
is  a hand-book  of  valuable  information 
for  farmers,  gardeners  and  fruit-growers. 
A fruit  expert  tells  us  it  is'  the  best,  most 
concise,  easily  understood  booklet  on 
spraying.  We  want  everyone  who  raises 
fruit  or  vegetables  to  have  a copy.  It  is 
free,  but  we  would  like  you  to  tell  us 
how  many  fruit  trees  you  have  and  how 
much  land  you  put  into  potatoes  and 
vegetables. 

The  James  A.  Blanchard  Co. 

654  Hudson  Terminal  Hid.,  New  York  City 

Factories:  New  York  and  St.  Joseph, 

Mich.  A few  agents  can  make  money 
with  us'. 


A Substitute  for 
Bordeaux  Mixture 

Ten-gal.  keg-,  making  1,500  gals.  Spray 
delivered  at  any  R.  R.  station  in  U.  S. 
for  $12.50.  Prompt  shipments.  Write  to- 
day for  full  information. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  MFG.  CHEMISTS, 

50  Church  Street.  New  York  City. 


No  - money-  in  -ad- 
vance, no-bauk-de- 
postt,  shipped  direct  to 
yon  at  dealer’s  whole- 
sale prices.  Pay  ns  out 
of  the  “extra  profit.” 

Horse  Power  Sprayer 

No  tree  too  high,  no  field  too  bljf  for  this  kin* 
of  Sprayers.”  For  orchards,  vineyards,  potatoes, 
weeds,  etc.  No  hand  pumping  required — works 
automatically.  One  man  can  do  more  work  with 
this  machinethantwo  men 
with  the  old  style  spray- 
ers. Saves  labor,  time 
and  money. 

Doubles 
Your  Crop 

The  Man-Power  Sprayer 
is  an  all-purpose  machine 
for  the  medium -sized 
growers,  cheap  in  price, 
light,  strong  and  durable. 
All  our  sprayers  are 
GUARANTEED  FOR  6 
YEARS.  We  pay  the 
freight.  Write  a letter  or 
card  to-day  — and  we’ll 
send  you  Spraying-Guide, 
Catalog  of  all -kinds -of - 
sprayers,  and  Special- 
Free -Sprayer  Offer  for 
first  In  each  locality  this 
season.  Don’t  delay  — 
W rite  now. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  COMPANY, 

183  North  St..  Canton.  Ohio. 


the  black  stripes  across  its  wings,  the 
white  stripes  around  its  abdomen  and 
its  peculiar  manner  of  holding  its 
wings  when  at  rest.  The  female  de- 
posits her  eggs  under  the  skin  of  the 
apple  and  here  the  maggots  live  until 
the  apple  drops  from  the  tree.  Then 
they  emerge  and  immediately  enter 
the  ground  where  they  remain  until 
the  following  season.  Then  they  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  form  of  rem 
edial  treatment  now  known.  The  pre- 
ventive treatment  consists  in  picking 
and  destroying  the*  windfalls  within  a 
day  or  two  after  they  fall,  and  in  fre- 
quent clean  culture.  Deep  plowing 
does  not  affect  them.  Pasturing  the 
orchard,  though  not  to  be  recom- 
mended, will  have  an  important  in- 
fluence in  controlling  the  pest.  In 
South  Africa  there  is  an  insect  some- 
what resembling  this  worm,  which  in- 
jures peaches  in  a very  similar  man- 
ner. It  may  be  controlled  by  spray- 
ing the  leaves  with  a mixture  of  two 
ounces  of  arsenate  of  lead  and  three 
pounds  of  sugar  dissolved  in  ten  gal- 
lons of  water.  The  adult  insect  eats 
this  sweetened  poison  from  the  leaves 
and  is  destroyed.  He  hoped  by  work- 
ing along  this  line  to  find  some  meth- 
od of  checking  the  railroad  worm. 
The  injury  done  by  the  apple  maggot 
is  peculiarly  aggravating  since  the  ex- 
terior of  the  apple  may  present  no 
appearance  of  any  defect  while  the 
interior  may  be  completely  “railroad- 
ed” and  worthless. 

Vermont.  C.  O.  ORMSBEE. 

■Sj-J. 

Michigan  Fruit  Notes. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  held  its  annual  meeting 
March  19  in  Grand  Rapids  and  re- 
elected officers  for  1910  as  follows: 
O.  W.  Braman,  vice-president;  Chas. 
W.  Wilde;  secretary,  Wm.  Molloy; 
treasurer,  H.  D.  Perkins;  executive 
hoard,  E.  V.  Kelley,  Jeffrey  Maynard 
and  R.  D.  Graham.  The  reports  of 
members  indicated  that  another  suc- 
cessful fruit  year  is  at  hand.  Speak- 
ing of  the  advantages  of  this  section, 
Secretary  Molloy  urged  that  it  was 
Western  Michigan’s  duty  to  grow 
fruit.  Spraying  methods  were  discuss- 
ed by  Henry  Smith  and  others.  Mr. 
Smith  advises  the  use  of  lime  and 
sulphur  as  a summer  spray  on  apples. 
He  puts  the  arsenites  into  it,  same  as 
in  Bordeaux. 

“So  many  people  are  careless,”  said 
he.  “They  go  out  and  squirt  at  the 
trees  and  then  say  they  have  sprayed. 
Since  the  scale  came  and  we  have  had 
to  do  more  spraying  we  have  realized 
more  money  for  our  fruit  than  ever 
before.  I am  satisfied  that  we  should 
spray  the  third,  and  perhaps  the  fourth 
time  during  the  season.  I am  using 
the  lime-sulphur,  with  arsenites,  on 
gooseberries,  currants  and  raspberries 
with  excellent  results.” 

R.  D.  Graham  spoke  of  the  interest 
taken  by  the  Grand  Rapids  board  of 
trade  in  the  development  of  the  fruit 
industry  around  Grand  Rapids,  and 
j Kent  County  growers  were  urged  to 
make  a large  exhibit  at  the  West 
Michigan  state  fair  this  year,  Sept. 
12-16. 

N.  B.  Hayes  has  a valuable  apple 
orchard  of  36  acres  near  Ionia.  Last 
season’s  crop  sold  for  $7,000,  and  Mr. 
Hayes  has  refused  $25,000  for  his  or- 
chard property. 

The  Saugatuck  and  Ganges  Horti- 
cultural Society  held  meetings  at 
Fennville  and  Glenn  during  Harch, 
with  interesting  discussions  of  spray- 
ing apparatus  and  methods.  The  so- 
ciety has  the  largest  paid-up  member- 
ship in  its  history. 

Early  in  the  month  the  Berrien 
County  Horticultural  Society  met  at 
Bent--  Harbor,  with  350  fruit  grow- 
ers in  attendance.  The  speakers  on 
spraying  methods  included  Frank 
Howard,  R.  A.  Smythe  and  Paul 
Thayer  of  Berrien  County.  W.  W. 
McFarland,  repre  ting  a Chicago 
commission  house,  talked  to  the  grow- 
ers on  “Packing  and  Marketing  of 
Fruit.” 

Liberty  H.  Bailey  of  South  Haven, 
Michigan’s  “grand  old  fruit  grower,” 
has  just  rounded  out  his  ninetieth 
year,  and  is  in  excellent  health.  His 
son  is  the  distinguished  horticulturist 
of  Cornell. 

The  Kalamazoo  Fruit  Growers’  As- 


sociation, at  its  March  meeting,  dis 
cussed  marketing  methods  and  com- 
mittees were  appointed  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  growers  in  finding  the 
best  markets  for  their  products,  in- 
cluding strawberries,  apples  and  other 
fruit.  The  association  has  disposed  of 
a carload  of  berry  boxes  among  its 
members.  A.  G. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

i i 

A Valuable  Free  Bulletin. 

A recent  bulletin  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, entitled,  “Replanning  a Farm 
for  Profit,”  deals  with  principles  that 
are  vital  to  successful  farming'in  the 
corn  belt.  Few  farmers  realize  the 
difference  in  income  that  may  he  pro- 
duced on  their  farms  by  the  syste- 
matic introduction  and  rotation  of 
clover  or  other  leguminous  crops  over 
the  entire  area  of  tillable  land.  The 
planning  of  rotations  to  meet  certain 
feed  requirements  and  to  grow  crops 
which  shall  be  the  greatest  income 
producers  under  given  conditions  is 
a problem  that  is  not  easily  solved 
by  all  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  The  con- 
servation of  soil  fertility  by  appropri- 
ate rotations,  together  with  applica- 
tions of  manure  and  fertilizers  in  such 
manner  as  will  maintain  a permanent 
system  of  agriculture,  has'  been  large- 
ly overlooked  by  farm  owners  in  the 
past.  Farmers’  bulletin  370  assists 
the  farmer  in  solving  these  difficul- 
ties. It  discusses  a run-down  farm  in 
Illinois,  and  plans  six  different  types 
of  farming  that  may  be  substituted  for 
the  usual  one  of  corn  and  oats  now 
practiced,  so  as  to  raise  the  income  all 
the  way  from  to  to  five  times  as  much 
as  that  commonly  received,  and  at 
the  same  time  increase  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.  A copy  of  this,  bulletin 
may  be  had  free  on  application  to  a 
member  of  Congress  or  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Drouth  killed  strawberries;  winter 
killed  red  raspberries,  and  outlook  for 
fruit  crop  is  not  bright,  at  least  so  far 
as  small  fruits  and  peaches  are  con- 
cerned.— J.  R-  G.,  Carthage,  Mo. 


VT'  O U can  easily 
make  a mistake  in 
buying  Paris  Green,  or 
Arsenate  of  Lead  for 
spraying  trees. 

The  name  of  the  maker 
is  a more  important  thing 
for  you  than  the  name  of 
the  thing.  All  Paris  Green 
is  green,  but  not  all  of  it 
does  the  business. 

You’ll  be  safe  if  you  ask 
for  C.  T.  Reynolds  Paris 
Green;  it’s  a reliable  pro- 
duct; the  pure,  strong, dead- 
ly kind. 

Devoe  Arsenate  of  Lead 
is  best  for  spraying  trees. 
Paste,  ready  to  dissolve  in 
water.  Not  injurious  to 
the  trees. 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
Devoe;  take  no  other 

Devoe  & Raynolds  Co. 

Dealers  can  get  goods  from  these  johfc  irs: 

C.  D.  Smith  Drug  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Alexander  Drug  Co..  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Arnold  Drug  Co.,  Topeka.  Kan. 

Shoop  Drug  Co.,  Fort  Smith.  Ark. 
Southwest  Drug  Co.,  Wichita,  Kan. 
Evans-Smith  Drug  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Faxon  & Gallagher  D.  Co.  .Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Morris  Morton  Drug  Co.,  Ft.  Smith.  Ark. 
Spring  Drug  Co.,  Joplin,  Mo. 


FRUIT 

THINNING 


SHEARS 

AND  CHERRY  CLIPPERS. 

GROWING  BETTER  FRUITS 
MEANS  THINNING  FRUIT 

Used  by  all  Up-to-Date  Orehardists 
45  Cents  Postpaid 

FRANZ,  HARDWARE,  HOOD  RIVER.  ORE. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  always 
mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


IT/V  Cooled , High  Pressure 

POWER  SPRAYER 


FRUIT 

OF 

HIGH 

QUALITY 

FOLLOWS 

THIS 

QUALITY 

SPRAYER 


Carries  high  pressure  without  the  usual  vibration 
and  strain  and  is  the  most  practical,  durable  and  eco- 
nomical machine  ever  built  for  spraying.  Use  your 
own  running  gear  and  tower  if  you  prefer. 

Write  Us  Today  for  Sprayer  Catalogue  No.  S-l. 


Pago  54 


April.  1010 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER.  ST.  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 


Yearly  Page  24S 


“If  your  competitor 
talks  about  you  put 
him  on  your  payroll. 
Never  mind  what  he 
says  so  long  as  he 
talks” 


THE  “WINKLE  MIST 
SPRAY  NOZZLE 


Is  cheap  only  in  price,  state- 


ments of  my  competitors  to 
the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. I guarantee  it  to  be  sat- 
isfactory or  refund  the  price 
Sent  postpaid  on  paid.  It  is  the  best  made 


receint  of  nrire  nozzle  selling*  today  and 
receipt  oi  price,  does  not  clog. 


MIST 


Geo.  J.  Winkle,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Friend  Nozzles 


We  bought  a large  number  of  Friend 
Nozzles  for  a manufacturing  experiment 
which  were  used  only  three  or  four  days, 
with  water  only.  Can  sell 
One  to  Five 

lots*,  postpaid 

fJY  A".  ,Ten 65c 

tisr: 60c 

All  nozzles  in  perfect  condition  and 
the  FRIEND,  best  there  is  for  orchard 
spraying. 

UNDERWOOD  & VILES  COLD 
STORAGE  CO.,  Hutchinson,  kas. 


75c 


Z SPRAYER  Ja 

Over  1,000  up-to-date  farmers  and  fruit  growers 
are  tiding  the  Perfection  Sprayer,  the  oldest  and 

most  reliable  sprayer  made.  Sprays  6 row  s of  potatoes 
or  vines  at  oncewith  horse  power.  Trees  are  sprayed 
hand.  Agitates  perfectly,  pressure  always 
strong.  Sprays  anything. 

I Easily  changed  from  horse  to 
hand  power.  Don’t  buy  any 
sprayer  till  you 


Write  For  My 
Catalogue 
FREE 
THOMAS  PEPPLER, 

Box  105 

MICHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


Uncle  Sam  Says; 
‘Spraying  Pays” 

Our  Government  carefully 
studies  spraying — says  it  pa>  s 
big.  Many  officials  say  that  no 
machines  are  quite  equal  to 

DEMING  SPRAY  PUMPS 

— used  by  Experiment  Stations 
and  Field  Experts  everywhere.  “Efficient 
and  satisfactory.’’ — Pa.  State  College.  “High- 
ly recommended.”  writes  the  Asst.  Entomolo- 
gist of  Tenn.  Catalog  free.  Ask  your  dealer. 

The  Demijig  Co.,  745  Depot  St.,  Salem,  0. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE  DOOMED 

Death  comes  quick  and  sure  to  all  orchard  pests  by 
spraying  early  with  a solution  of 


Soap  No.  3 


Caustic  Potash 
VJllUU  d Whale  Oil 

Contains  no  salt,  sulphur,  or  mineral  oils.  Nothing  to 
injure  trees,  plants  or  shrubs.  The  oil  and  potash  ferti- 
lize the  soil  and  quicken  growth.  Used  and  endorsed  by 
State  Experiment  Stations  and 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

50  lbs.,  $2.50.  100  lbs.,  $4.50.  Larger  quan- 
tities proportionately  less.  Booklet  Free. 

JAMES  GOOD, Original  Maker,  967  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia 


Steel  Wind  0 40  T C 
Mills I O 

1.80 

Galvanized 

Steel  Stock  O fft 

Tanks fc  ■ I U 

Direct  from  factory  to 
users  only. 
Catalogs  Free. 
THE  OTTAWA  MFG.  CO. 
710  King  St., Ottawa,  Kans. 


10*  A POUND 

forHOGS 


Farmers,  don’t  sell  your 
hogs  for  5 or  6 cents  and 
let  the  Beef  Trust  sell  the 
meat  at  15  to  20  cts.  Butch- 
er your  hogs,  salt  and 
smoke  the  meat  yourself, 
sell  the  hams  and  bacon 
and  make  3 or  4 times  what  you  do  now 

. use  WRIGHT’S  SMOKE 

a liquid  made  from  hickory  wood.  Apply  with  a 
brusn  and  your  meat  will  be  thoroughly  smoked, 
will  have  a most  delicious  flavor  and  will  keep  sol- 
id, sweet  and  free  from  insects  indefinitely.  A 75c 
bottle  smokes  a barrel  of  meat. 

FREE  SAMPLE  BOTTLE  also  BOOKLET 
about  Curing  and  “The  New  Way  of  Smoking 
Meat.”  Ask  your  druggist.  If  he  cannot  supply 
you  send  10  eta  and  names  of  five  who  smoke  meat 
and  we  will  send  them  to  you.  Be  sure  you  get 
"“Wright’s  Smoke.’*  Made  by 

E.  H.  WRIGHT  CO.,  Ltd., 

. 665  Broadway,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Cincinnati  Iron  Fence  Co. 


I.urgpst  Iron  Fpnoe  Factory  in  Ohio. 
Get  our  prices  before  purchasing 
Agents  Wanted  In  every  town.  Easy  to  S 
Address  Dept,  5 for  prices.  Cincinnati,  OI 


Forty -Two  Pound  Japanese  Radish 


After  the  publication  of  our  Jap- 
anese radish  story  in  February  Fruit- 
Grower  we  received  a great  many  let- 
ters from  subscribers  asking  if  the 
stories  therein  related  were  true. 

Of  course  they  were  true.  The  per- 
sons winning  the  prizes  submitted  af- 
fidavits of  the  size  and  weight  of  their 
radishes.  But,  pshaw,  they  were  only 
amateurs  when  it  comes  to  growing 
big  radishes.  That  was  their  first 
year's  experience  with  Sakurjima,  the 
giant  radish  from  Japan.  It  remains 
for  a man  who  has  grown  this  variety 
a year  or  two  longer  to  tell  the  really 
good  radish  story.  And  jt  is  certainly 
a good  story,  too. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  at- 
tention of  The  Fruit-Grower  was  first 
called  to  this  giant  radish  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
Fullerton,  agricultural  director  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, who  had  tested  it  thoroughly 
before  he  brought  it  to  our  attention. 
Recently  we  wrote  Mr.  Fullerton,  ask- 
ing if  our  subscribers  had  not  beaten 
his  record  in  growing  the  big  Japanese 
radishes,  hut  he  says  he  has  been  get- 
ting them  bigger  and  bigger  all  the 
time.  He  writes  as  follows: 


and  when  Fair  time  came,  we  har- 
vested a big  bunch  of  whoppers,  many 
of  them  running  between  twenty-five 
and  thirty  pounds  and  one  ran  two 
pounds  over  that  thirty  pound  limit 
that  we  hoped  to  reach. 

We  saved  the  seed  of  some  of  our 
largest  and  best  formed  specimens, 
which  had  been  left  in  the  ground  and 
matured,  and  in  1909  we  planted  this 
according  to  our  Usual  simple  meth- 
ods, and  from  this  Long  Island 
grown  seed  we  beat  the  traveler’s 
stories  good  and  plenty.  - Our  leader 
•of  the  herd  tipped  the  beam  at  forty- 
two  pounds. 

Our  method  of  culture  differed  in 
no  way  from  our  general  rule.  Our 
soil  had  been  prepared  as  usual  with 
ten  tons  of  manure  to  the  acre  which 
costs  us  ten  dollars  an  acre.  We 
plowed  just  as  deep  as  the  plow  could 
be  driven;  disced  until  the  seed  bed 
was  fit  for  any  market  garden  crop 
from  lettuce  to  cauliflower.  We  plant- 
ed in  a well-firmed  soil  with  about 
one-half  inch  of  the  fine  earth  as  a 
cover  and  firmed,  by  either  walking 
down  the  row  or  using  a light  roller, 
a good  method  of  procedure  and  fol- 


ONE  OF  MR.  FULLERTON’S  BIG  RADISHES. 


Way  back  a number  of  years  ago  in 
trying  out  a number  of  foreign  favor- 
ites we  gained  our  first  experience 
and  made  the  pleasing  acquaintance 
with  what  is  now  a very  firm  friend 
of  the  family,  the  Sakurajima  radish. 
We  read  somewhere  about  the  great 
leaf  stalks,  the  solidity,  the  crispness, 
and  the  delicacy  of  this  monster  rad- 
ish. 

All  these  items  we  checked  up  in 
most  satisfactory  shape,  hut  there  was 
one  item  that  bothered  us  not  a lit- 
tle, and  that  was  a reference  to  the 
size  and  weight  occasionally  reached 
by  these,  big  fellows,  the.  statement 
being  made  that  thirty-pound  radishes 
were  not  uncommon  in  Japan.  We 
found  eighteen  pounds  to  be  the  big- 
gest in  our  patch.  In  the  following 
years  we  purchased  seed  under  all 
sorts  of  weird  special  names,  and  we 
raised  a great  variety  of  critters  from 
this  seed,  some  shaped  like  an  old- 
fashioned  long  radish,  some  like  pars- 
nips, some  like  mangles  and  some  like 
the  Sakurajima. 

In  1908,  as  the  result  of  our  per- 
sistence in  seeking  trustworthy  infor- 
mation, we  found  from  Japanese 
sources  that  there  were  two  distinct 
varieties,  the  Saigoin  and  the  Daicon, 
the  latter  being  the  big,  almost  round 
fellow.  And  as  that  was  the  identical 
huckleberry  we  were  seeking  we 
managed  to  get  hold  of  some  of  the 
“real  thing”  seed  from  Japan.  This 
we  planted  late  in  July,  for  we  had 
learned  by  experience  that  the  Sakura- 
jima runs  to  seed  if  planted  early. 


lowed  by  successful  truckmen  every- 
where. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  showed,  culti- 
vation was  commenced  and  this  was 
continued,  as  is  our  custom,  until  the 
big  leaves  had  covered  the  ground 
and  assured  the  retention  of  moisture. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  we  have 
reached  the  limit  yet,  and  are  now 
looking  forward  to  a fifty-pound  Sa- 
kurajima grown  from  seed  we  raise 
ourselves.  If  the  travelers’  stories 
are  correct,  Long  Island  has  already 
seen  Japan  and  gone  her  several  bet- 
ter. H.  B.  FULLERTON, 

Dir.  Agricultural  Development,  Long 
Island  Railroad  Experimental  Sta- 
tions, 

Huntington,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Nurserymen  at  Denver. 

Great  preparations  are  being  made 
to  entertain  the  American  Association 
of  Nurserymen  at  Denver,  June  8 to 
10,  when  the  annual  convention  will 
be  held.  Special  attention  will  be 
paid  the  ladies,  and  as  June  is  a good 
time  to  visit  Colorado,  it  si  ex- 
pected that  the  attendance  of  ladies 
will  be  unusually  large. 

On  Friday,  June  10,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  program  committee, 
the  visitors  will  he  taken  for  a sight- 
seeing trip  over  the  Moffatt  road. 
Leaving  Denver  in  the  morning,  only 
a few  hours  ride  will  bring  the  excur- 
sionists to  great  snowbanks  in  the 
mountains. 

Mr.  J.W.  Hill,,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is 


chairman  of  the  program  committee, 
and  he  promses  that  the  program  of 
the  Denver  convention  will  be  a good 
one — and  Mr.  Hill  is  a man  who  usu- 
ally makes  good.  Complete  announce- 
ment of  the  program  will  he  made 
later,  or  may  he  secured  from  the  sec- 
retary, John  Hall,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Every  reputable  nurseryman  in  the 
country  should  belong  to  the  associa- 
tion. Write  Mr.  Hall  for  particulars, 
if  you  are  not  now  a member. 


CRESTLINE  MFG.  CO., 


Triple  Your 
Fruit  Crop 

You  Can  Do  It  by 
Spraying 

Govern ment  Tests  have  proven 
that  unsprayed  trees  onlyproduce 

about  25%  first  grade,  salable 
fruit.while  trees  properly  spray- 
ed will  yield  at  least  90%  perfect 
fruit— fruit  that  will  also  save 
through  the  winter.  Can  you  af. 
ford  not  to  spray?  Buy  the  famous 

CRESTLINE 

Double  Acting' 

Spray  Pump 

—the  barrel  pattern.* It  makes 

the  work  easy,  is  the  most  sim- 
pie  to  operate,  and  produces  a 
constant,  uniform  spray  that  is 
most  effective.  Let  us  send  you 
descriptive  circular— free. 

27  Henry  St.,  Crestline,  Ohio 


SPRAYING 

FRUIT  TREES 

no  longer  an  experiment, 
but  a necessity.  Prevents 
wormy  fruit  by  destroy- 
ing all  insect  pests 
and  fungous  diseases. 
Every  tanner,  gar- 
dener, fruit  or  flower 
grower  should  write 
Jor  our  free  cata- 
logue, describing  21 
styles  of  Spraying 
Outfits,  and  contain- 
ing a full  treatise  on 
spraying  fruit  and  vege- 
table crops,  and  much 
valuable  information. 

WM.  STAHL  SPRAYER  CO.,  Box  6 A , Quincy,  III. 


BLACK  HAWK  $ 


Family 
Grist  Mill 


Grind  -i 
Your  Own 
Meal 


Have  a sure  supply  fresh, 
rn  | Isl  =feC//  fiSfyS  cheap.  You  can  grind  any- 
c thing  as  well  as  the  profes- 

sionalmiller  with  this  won- 
derful  mill.  Makes  finest 
^SflrTmeal  or  cracks  grain  for  poultry 
- — For  meal,  graham,  hominy,  rice,  coffee 
spices— cracks  grain.  Grinds  very  fast.  Weight  17  lbs. 
Price  $3,  freight  paid.  Agents  Wanted.  Book  free. 

A.  H.  PATCH,  Clarksville,  Tenn. 

(Incorporated) 

Also  makes  “ Black  Haivk”  Com  Shelter 


Cement 

STOCK  TANKS 

Send  for  our  FREE  BULLETIN 
on  how  A.  L.  Saylor  made  a Stock 
Tank.  Feeding  Floor  and  Hog  Dip- 
ping Tank  on  his  Kansas  farm  with 

Sunflower  Portland 

Cement  at;|etment 

of  great  strength  and  uni 
formity.  Makes 
i an  artificial 
stone  superior 
to  anything  turned  out  in 
Nature’s  laboratory.  Write  for  Bulletins 
United  Kansas  Portland  Cement  Co. 
837  Commerce  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.# 


Here  you  are 

MR.  FARMER 

when  you  buy  a machine  for 
setting  out 

TOMATO,  CABBAGE,  TOBACCO, 
Sweet  Potato,  Onion  Slips,  Etc. 

you  ought  to  get  the  best  there  is . 

Masters 
Plant  Setter 

4s  the  one  that  puts  the  plantdown 
to  its  proper  depth  and  gives  it  half 
a tea  cup  of  water  or  liquid  fertilizer 
right  at  the  root  and  then  scoops 
the  dirt  up  around  the  plant,  all 
done  at  the  one  operatiomwithout 
any  stooping  whatever.  w rite  to- 
day for  price  and  full  particulars. 

County  Agency  to  First  Pnrchaser 

masters  PLANTER  CO. 

188  So.  Water  St..  Chicago,  III 


BORES 
LIKE  A 
DRILL 

DUMPS 
LIKE  A 
SHOVEL 


Here’s  a tool  that  cuts 
quickly  through  the  hardest 
ground,  and  you  can  set  it 
to  bore  nine  sizes  of  holes. 

Standard 
Post-Hole 
AUGER 

—does  better  and  faster  work 
than  any  similar  device,  ami 
you  cannot  afford  to  be  with- 
out one  if  you  set  posts— 
plant  trees— dig  wells — build 
fences  or  bore  in  the  earth  for 
any  put  pose.  Get  Catalog  G 
STANDARD  EARTH  AUGER  CO* 
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NEW  MEXICO 


ROSWELL 


s in  the  Hagerman  Orchards.  This  well  flows  1645  gallons  per  minute,  over 
2,000.000  gallons  per  clay. 


THESE  famous  Orchards,  be- 
longing to  the  Hagerman  Es- 
tate, have  been  platted  in  33 
blocks  of  from  6 to  13  acres  in  area, 
and  are  being  sold  at  the  low  price 


They  are  situated  in  the  famous  artesian  belt  of  the  Pecos 
Valley,  New  Mexico,  five  miles  from  Roswell  (a  city  of  10,000 
people),  and  one  mile  from  Southspring'  Station,  on  the  A.,  T. 
& S.  F.  Railway. 

The  trees  are  ten  years  old,  in  prime  condition,  and  will 
produce  for  many  years.  They  are  finely  budded  now — a full 
crop  this  year  is  almost  certain.  Smudge  pots,  ready  to  light, 
insure  immunity  from  any  possible  frost. 

A full  and  ample  water  right  is  sold  with  each  block.  A 
proportionate  interest  in  two  huge  artesian  wells  is  deeded  to 


Low  rate  excursions  leave  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  for 
Roswell  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month.  If  you  want 
to  see  for  vourself,  come  and  we  will  show  you.  If  you  want 
to  correspond  with  us,  write 


THE  SOUTHSPRING  RANCH  & CATTLE  CO.,  Roswell,  N.  M 


Block 

No.  of 

No. 

Acreage 

Trees 

Main  Varieties 

3 

7.72 

459 

Black  Twig,  Ben  Davis,  Missouri  Pippin 

4 

7.34 

420 

Black  Twig,  Ben  Davis,  Aiken 

5 

6.25 

357 

Black  Twig,  Ben  Davis,  Aiken 

8 

10.71 

648 

Black  Twig,  Ben  Davis,  Jonathan 

9 

10.12 

612 

Black  Twig,  Missouri  Pippin 

10 

9.39 

560 

Black  Twig,  Ben  Davis,  Aiken 

11 

9.12 

556 

Black  Twig,  Ben  Davis,  Aiken 

13 

7.96 

707 

York  Imperial 

14 

10.71 

648 

Black  Twig,  Jonathan  and  Early  Apples 

15 

10.21 

612 

Black  Twig,  Pippins  and  Early  Apples 

16 

9.39 

540 

Black  Twig,  Ben  Davis,  Aiken 

17 

9.12 

556 

Black  Twig,  Ben  Davis,  Aiken 

21 

10.08 

603 

Black.  Twig  and  Early  Apples 

24 

10.01 

530 

Black  Twig,  Ben  Davis,  Babbitt 

25 

7.56 

179 

Early  Apples 

27 

11.84 

640 

Missouri  Pippin,  Belleflower 

29 

14.35 

324 

Black  Twig,  Ben  Davis 

30 

7.7 

409 

York  Imperial  and  Early  Apples 

32 

13.48 

875 

Missouri  Pippin 

33 

14.88 

918 

Black  Twig,  Nero 

There  are  blocks 

to  suit  every  taste.  The  Mammoth 

Black  Twig 

is  a favorite  apple  here,  a certain  bearer  and  com- 

mauds  high 

prices. 

BUY  NOW  and  get  this  year’s  crop— 

No  other  such  opportunity  in  the  United  Siates 

Arrangements  can 

1 be  made  to  harvest  your  crop  for  you 

this 

year,  if 

you  cannot  be  here  yourself. 

Terms  of  Payment:  One-half  cash ; balance  on  time  at  6% 

Page  30 
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Winter  Injury  of  Fruit  Trees 


During  the  past  twenty  years  much 
experience  has  been  had  at  Ottawa 
in  winter  injury  to  fruit  trees,  and  the 
observations  which  have  been  made 
during  that  time  and  the  conclusions 
drawn  and  recommendations  made 
are  summarized,  in  the  hope  that 
much  injury  will  be  prevented  by 
adopting  the  best  methods.  It  would 
appear  that  there  are  at  least  ten 
distinct  forms  of  winter  injury. 

If  one  could  make  an  accurate  es- 
timate of  the  number  of  fruit  trees 
which  have  been  winter  killed  in  the 
colder  parts  of  Ontario  and  the 
province  of  Quebec  the  figures  would 
be  astounding,  they  would  be  so 
large.  Trees  which  were  killed  the 
year  after  planting;  trees  that  were 
killed  just  when  they  were  beginning 
to  bear  fruit;  and  trees  which  were  in 
their  prime  and  bearing  bountiful 
crops,  all  have  suffered.  This  ter- 
rible destruction  from  winter  has 
caused  great  discouragement  among 
the  people  and  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  slow  development 
of  the  fruit  industry  in  the  colder 
parts  of  Canada. 

Much  of  this  loss  could  have  been 
avoided  if  the  hardiest  trees  only  had 
been  planted,  but  how  few  there  are 
who  know  the  details  connected  with 
the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  an  orchard  and  know  there  is  al- 
most or  quite  as  much  difference  in 
the  hardiness  of  varieties  of  fruits  as 
there  is  between  the  hardiness  of  the 
tenderer  and  hardier  kinds  of  vege- 
tables. All  farmers  have  learned  by 
observation  that  with  a very  slight 
frost  potato  tops  will  be  killed,  but 
that  it  will  take  a much  lower  tem- 
perature to  kill  a cabbage.  But  the 
cause  of  death  in  fruit  trees  still  con- 
tinues to  be  a very  mysterious  thing 
to  most  farmers  who,  when  a tree 
has  been  root  killed,  for  instance,  sees 
it  leaf  out  and  bloom  but  eventually 
wilt  under  his  very  eyes  during  the 
summer  without  any  apparent  reason. 

The  forms  of  winter  injury  which 
will  be  discussed  here  are,  root-kill- 
ing, bark-splitting,  trunk-splitting, 
sunscald,  trunk  or  body  injury,  crotch 
injury,  killing-back,  black-heart,  kill- 
ing of  dormant  buds,  killing  of  swol- 
len buds. 

Root-Killing. 

Root-killing  is  caused  by  the  ex- 
posure of  roots  to  severe  frost  and 
by  the  alternate  thawing  and  freezing 
of  the  roots.  It  is  most  prevalent  in 
winters  when  the  soil  is  dry  and  when 
there  is  little  or  no  snow.  It  is  of 
very  common  occurrence  in  Manitoba 
and  the  • Northwest  provinces  and  in 
the  states  of  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Min- 
nesota and  Dakota.  Roots  are  in 
many  cases  tenderer  than  the  tops 
and  are  sometimes  killed  when  the 
tops  remain  uninjured.  Some  valuable 
experiments  were  conducted  by  the 
Nebraska  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  to  determine  the  conditions 
under  which  root-killing  occurred. 
Trees  were  planted  in  boxes  two  feet 
square  and  eighteen  inches  deep,  each 
box  having  twenty-five  young  apple 
trees.  Six  boxes  were  left  outside 
about  the  middle  of  December  with 
soil  having  different  percentages  of 
moisture.  One  box  was  covered  with 
a mulch  of  straw  about  four  inches 
deep.  One  was  kept  covered  with 
about  four  inches  of  snow  whenever 
snow  fell.  The  remaining  boxes  were 
left  without  any  covering,  any  snow 
which  fell  being  swept  off.  The  trees 
were  examined  in  February,  when  out 
of  twenty-five  apple  trees  set  in  the 
unprotected  box  containing  10.4  per 
cent  of  moisture  the  roots  of  twenty 
trees  were  dead  and  the  remaining 
five  uninjured.  In  the  unprotected 
box  containing  15.2  per  cent  of 
moisture,  nineteen  trees  were  dead 
and  six  injured.  In  the  box  with  a 
moisture  of  19.8  per  cent,  three  were 
dead,  ten  injured  and  twelve  unin- 
jured. In  a box  with  25.6  per  cent 
moisture  eight  trees  were  dead,  four 
injured,  and  thirteen  uninjured.  The 
box  covered  with  the  straw  mulch 
contained  16  per  cent  of  soil  moisture 
and  none  of  the  trees  were  dead  in 
this  box,  and  but  seven  injured.  In 


the  box  covered  occasionally  with 
snow  and  containing  15.8  per  cent 
moisture  seven  were  dead  and  eight 
injured.  Not  a root  was  injured  in 
a box  stored  in  a cool,  dry  cave, 
though  it  contained  but  10  per  cent 
soil  moisture.  These  figures  are  very 
striking.  The  fact  that  the  trees  kept 
in  a cool,  dry  cave  were  uninjured 
was  believed  by  the  experimenters  to 
prove  that  cold  as  well  as  dryness 
was  necessary  to  cause  the  death  of 
the  roots,  which  is  borne  out  by  our 
own  experience.  The  fact  that  the 
injury  was  found  to  be  so  great  in 
the  dry  soil  would  appear  to  show 
that  the  dry,  cold  air  enter- 
ing the  soil  killed  the  roots  by  dry 
freezing  and  that  in  the  soils  which 
were  moist  even  thawing  and  freezing 
would  not  destroy  them.  As  the  soil 
in  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec  is  usually  moist  in  the  autumn 
and  further  drying  out  is  usually  pre- 
vented by  a covering  of  snow,  root- 
killing does  not  often  occur,  there 
having  only  been  three  times  during 
the  past  twelve  years  when  there  has 
been  much  injury.  This  infrequency 
. of  root  killing  is,  however,  liable  to 
make  fruit  growers  careless,  and  a 
time  comes  when  an  orchard  is  just 
in  its  prime  when  the  trees  are  swept 
out  by  root-killing  to  the  owner’s 
great  disappointment  and  discourage- 
ment. Wha.t  then,  are  the  preven- 
tives of  root-killing? 

At  the  Central  Experiment  Farm, 
Ottawa,  many  trees  were  root-killed 
in  the  winter  of  1895-6,  a winter  when 
there  was  little  snow.  At  that  time 
cover  crops  were  not  used  to  any 
extent  and  the  soil  at  the  farm  was 
bare.  Since  that  time  great  care  has 
been  taken  to  have  a cover  crop  in 
the  orchard  before  winter  sets  in. 
This  cover  crop  in  itself  protects  the 
roots  of  the  trees  from  drying  out 
and  helps  to  hold  the  snow  for  their 
protection.  While  the  roots  of  trees 
in  sod  are  protected  by  this  sod  and 
may  not  be  killed  when  those  under 
cultivation  are,  it  may  happen  that  in 
some  cases  the  soil  is  so  dry  under 
the  sod  that  if  there  is  no  snow  the 
roots  may  yet  be  killed.  The  mulching 
of  the  ground  about  trees  with  straw 
or  manure  will  also  protect  the  roots 
from  injury.  Another  reason  why  we 
have  not  been  troubled  with  root- 
killing during  the  past  twelve  years 
at  Ottawa  is  that  practically  all  our 
grafted  trees  have  been  since  that 
time  grafted  on  crab  apple  roots,  not 
on  Pyrus  baccata,  although  some  are 
on  this  stock,  but  on  the  seedlings  of 
Martha,  Transcendent,  and  other  cul- 
tivated varieties.  The  apple  seedlings 
used  by  nurserymen  for  stocks  vary 
much  in  hardiness.  Every  tree  prob- 
ably differs  more  or  less  and  some 
are  undoubtedly  quite  tender.  The 
result  is  that  varieties  otherwise 
hardy,  when  grafted  on  these  roots, 
fail.  Seedlings  of  the  crab  apples  are 
much  more  likely  to  be  hardy,  and 
we  believe  that  if  some  nurseryman 
would  make  a specialty  of  growing 
the  apples  suitable  for  the  colder 
parts  of  Ontario  and  the  province  of 
Quebec,  on  crab  apple  stocks,  he 
would  in  time  sell  a large  number  of 
these  trees.  The  advantage  of  crab 
apple  roots  has  been  very  marked  in 
the  Northwestern  states  where  trees 
on  ordinary  apple  stocks  have  been 
killed  out,  while  those  on  crab  roots 
were  uninjured. 

Bark-Splitting. 

This  is  an  injury  which  usually 
occurs  on  young  trees.  It  is  due  to 
the  expansion  caused  by  frost  when 
trees  are  in  a very  succulent  condi- 
tion. It  occurs  when  trees  have  grown 
late  and  there  is  a heavy  fall  of  snow 
before  the  ground  freezes.  The  soft 
snow  appears  to  soften  the  bark  of 
the  tree  and  when  the  temperature 
drops  suddenly  the  moisture  under 
or  in  the  bark  expands  and  loosens 
the  bark  from  the  trunk  or  kills  the 
cambium.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  Graven- 
stein  and  other  apples  are  affected 
with  what  is  known  there  as  “Crown 
rot,”  which  apparently  destroys  the 
bark  about  the  tree  near  the  ground. 
From  what  we  can  learn  of  this  in- 


jury, which  occurs  mostly  in  well 
cultivated  orchards,  and  in  moist 
ground,  we  believe  that  the  cause  is 
that  the  Gravenstein  grows  too  late 
and  is  subjected  to  the  conditions 
just  referred  to,  namely,  of  being  too 
full  of  sap.  Traces  of  disease  have 
been  found  at  these  injured  parts,  but 
we  believe  that  the  disease  is  secon- 
dary rather  than  the  principal  cause, 
though  we  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  injury  there.  Bark 
splitting  can  be  prevented  to  a large 
extent  by  having  the  wood  of  the 
trees  well  ripened  when  winter  sets 
in,  and  this  can  be  brought  about, 
usually,  by  stopping  cultivation  in 
good  time.  When  young  trees  are 
injured  by  bark  splitting  they  may  be 
saved  if  not  too  badly  hurt  by  cover- 
ing the  injured  parts  with  grafting 
wax. 

Trunk  Splitting. 

Trunk  splitting,  while  not  a com- 
mon injury  in  orchards,  is  not  rare. 
It  was  long  thought  to  be  due  to  the 
expansion  of  trees  which  had  been 
“hide-bound.’  We  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  such  a thing  as  a “hide-bound" 
tree.  While  so  far  as  is  known  no 
experiments  have  been  tried  to  de- 
termine the  cause  of  trunk  splitting, 
yet  several  theories  have  been  ad- 
vanced, the  best  one  being  that  the 
splitting  is  due  to  a sudden  lowering 
of  temperature  which  cools  the  out- 
side layers  of  wood  in  the  trunk,  mak- 
ing a considerable  difference  in  tem- 
perature between  the  outer  and  inner 
layers,  causing  the  former  to  con- 
tract. A clearer  example  is  £he  crack- 
ing of  ice  when  there  is  a sudden  fall 
of  temperature,  due  to  the  contrac- 
tion caused  by  the  upper  layers  of 
ice  coming  in  contact  with  the  cold 
air.  It  is  trees  which  have  made  late 
growth  and  are  well  charged  with 
sap  that  are  usually  affected,  hence 
thorough  ripening  of  the  wood  is  nec- 
essary for  the  prevention  of  this  in- 
jury also. 

Sunscald. 

The  injury  to  apple  trees  known  as 
sunscald  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
hindrances  to  successful  apple  cul- 
ture, particularly  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  parts  of  Ontario  and  in  the 
province  of  Quebec.  Newly  planted 
or  young  trees  are,  as  a rule,  more 
seriously  affected  by  it  than  older 
ones.  The  unhealthy  appearance  of 
the  bark  on  the  south  and  south- 
western sides  of  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  and  on  the  larger  branches  is  the 
first  indication  of  this  injury.  After- 
wards the  bark  and  wood  dry  up  and 
fall  away.  Trees  are  often  so  badly 
affected  that  they  die.  Sunscald  oc- 
curs during  the  latter  part  of  winter 
or  very  early  in  the  spring  when 
there  are  warm  days  and  cold  nights. 
The  results  are  apparently  the  same 
as  what  happens  when  many  plants 
are  thawed  out  suddenly:  they  die. 
In  the  case  of  the  apple  tree,  only  a 
part  of  the  trunk  is  thus  affected,  be- 
ing that  part  which  is  exposed  most 
to  the  sun.  The  constant  thawing 
and  freezing  is  more  than  it  can  stand. 
The  hardiest  varieties  are  the  least 
affected.  The  injury  may  be  prevent- 
ed to  a large  extent  by  only  planting 
trees  which  are  headed  low,  thus 
exposing  but  a short  trunk  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun;  also,  by  inclining  the 
young  trees  somewhat  to  the  south- 
west when  planting,  thus  preventing 
the  sun’s  rays  from  striking  the  trunk 
except  for  a short  time  each  day. 
When  trees  have  been  planted  and 
are  liable  to  become  sunscalded  the 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Send  us  the  addresses  of  5 parties  who 
are  in  the  market  for  Strawberry  Plants, 
and  we  will  send  you  the  Fruitman  and 
Gardener  ( a 50c  Fruit  Journal  ) one  year 
free.  Send  for  free  catalogue  of  Standard 
and  New  Varieties. 

Lake  View  Nursery 

BOX  40,  PQY  SIPP1,  W1S. 

Marlboro  Rasp.  Bushes 

Produced  last  year  4,000  quarts  per  acre. 
Bushes  are  ray  own  growing;  well  rooted 
and  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction.  Send 
your  orders  In  now  for  100  or  10,000.  Pay 
when  stock  Is  ordered  shipped.  Price  of 
Marlboro  Raspberry  Plants,  $6  per  1,000 
STRAWBERRY  PEANTS,  all  kinds,  by 
the  dozen,  hundred  or  thousand. 

EDGAR  EMPIE,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Trees  of  Quality 

Do  not  fail  to  read  our  big  ad  on 
Page  8.  Wire  orders  at  our  expense. 

WINFIELD  NURSERY  CO.,  Winfield,  Kans. 

Strawberry  Plants 

Headquarters  for  Aroma.  Gandy, 
Klondike,  Lady  Thompson, 
Warfield,  etc. 

I have  millions  of  nice  young 
plants  from  new  beds.  Free 
catalog. 

JOHN  LIGHTFOOT, 

P'  No.  2 Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Everbearing  Strawberries 

California  bred  strawberries  are  everbear- 
ing. By  getting  our  plants  you  can  prolong 
bearing  season.  Also  Burbank's  Phenominal 
Berry,  Burbank's  Mammoth  Blackberry; 
Giant  Himalaya  Blackberry  and  Logan 
Berry.  Send  for  catalog  of  plants,  grape 
vines,  garden  seeds',  etc.  Address 
G.  H.  HOPKINS  & SON,  BURBANK,  CAL. 

Mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


I 


-SEEDS- 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD,  CLOVER,  TIM- 
OTHY, STOCK  PEAS,  SEED  CORN,  Etc. 

Our  1910  Catalogue  Free  by  Mail. 
SCHISLER-CORNELI  SEED  CO., 
8l3-6id  N.  Fourth  St.,  St.  Louis,.  Mo. 


ELECTRIC 

Steel  Wheels 

for  your  wagon.  Use  your  old  run- 
ning gears — our  steel  wheels  will  fit 
them  and  make  your  wagon  good  as 
new.  Send  for  free  catalog:  of  solid 
metal  wheels  (sizes  to  fit  all  axles) 
that  cannot  swell,  dry  apart  or  rot. 
Make  n new  wagon  out  ofyour  old 
one.  Write  for  the  book  now  to 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  BOX  57.  Quint*.  lu. 


FISH  WILL  BITE 

like  hungry  wolves  at  all  sea* 
tons  if  you  use  FISH  LURE.  It 
k3epsyou  busy  pulling 
Uiem  out.  Catchei 
dead  loads  of  them  in 
any  stream.  Write  at 
once  for  a free  bottle  and  catalogue  of 
Natural  Fish  Baits,  Minnows,  Shiners, 
Frogs,  Worms,  Etc.  Enclose  2c  stamp. 

MICHIGAN  FISH  BAIT  CO., 

Box  R Port  Huron,  Michigan 

WARD  FARM  FENCE 

40  carbon  spring  steel, 
extra  heavily  galvanized. 

30  days'  free  trial.  Freight 
prepaid.  Complete  free 
catalogneson  Farm, Poul- 
try and  Ornamental  Wire 
andWrought  Iron  Fences. 
Write  now  for  spe- 
cial offer. 

The  Ward  Fence  Co., 

Bex  310  Decatur,  Ind. 

(.EARN  TO  RUN  REPAIR 
AUTOMOBILES  ^MONHV  G 

You  can  learn  all  in  six 
weeks.  Demand  for 
Trained  Men  far  exceeds 
the  supply,  WTork  pleas- 
ant. Every  man  wanting 
to  own  an  Automobile, 
become  a chauffeur,  ex- 
pert repairer,  agent,  - 

salesman  or  desiring  to  learn  any  branch  of  the  I 
Automobile  Business  needs  our  practical  course. 
Write  today  for  our  interesting  Free  Catalog. 

KANSAS  CITY  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL, 
(Largest,  Best  Equipped  Automobile  School  in  America)  | 
2153  E.  15th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


BUSINESS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

U W CTCV4VV8 


FEMALES  for 

sale  after  May  1. 

H.  W.  STEVANNS,  Springs,  Pa. 


Lime=Sulphur  Steam  Plant  on  the 

Norris  Fruit  Farm 

This  farm  embraces  400  acres  of  arable  land  in 
the  peach  and  berry  belt,  in  natural  gas  and  smoke- 
less coal  fields,  16  miles  from  Ft.  Smith  and  1 mile 
from  county  seat  and  shipping  point  on  two  rail- 
roads; 21,000  Elberta  and  Salway  trees,  five  and 
six  years  old,  highly  cultivated  and  thrifty.  Ten 
acres  Klondyke  strawberries.  Necessary  stock 
and  implements,  including  steam  plant  and  power 
sprayer.  Long  distance  telephone  on  farm.  Three 
wells  and  good  spring. 

Farm  and  stock  for  sale  for  cash  or  part  cash 
and  reasonable  terms. 


THE  NORRIS  FRUIT  FARM  CO.,  Ft.  Smith,  Ark. 
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trunks  may  be  protected  by  using  a 
veneer  of  wood  which  encircles  the 
trees,  thus  preventing  the  rayfi  of 
the  sun  from  striking  the  trunk.  The 
protector  is  better  loose  so  that  there 
will  be  an  air  space  between  it  and 
the  tree.  White  building  paper  tied 
around  the  tree  is  also  useful.  Boards, 
sacking  and  many  other  things  may 
be  used  to  protect  the  tree  from  sun- 
scald.  Nothing,  however,  that  will 
be  likely  to  harbor  mice  should  be 
used. 

Crotch  Injury. 

The  effects  of  crotch  injury  have 
been  very  serious  in  the  province  of 
Quebec  and  in  some  parts  of  On- 
tario in  recent  years.  On  examination 
it  is  found  that  in  the  center  of  the 
crotch  and  on  the  branches  diverging 
from  it,  but  close  to  it,  the  bark  is 
dead.  As  a result  of  this  killing  in 
the  crotch  the  tree  loses  its  strength 
there,  rot  sets  in  and  eventually  the 
tree  is  destroyed  by  the  loss  of  one 
limb  after  another  at  the  crotch. 
Th  is  crotch  injury  is  probably  due 
to  ice  lodging  in  the  crotch.  There 
are  several  theories  as  to  why  the 
ice  should  cause  the  bark  to  die.  One 
is,  that  it  acts  as  a lens  and  con- 
centrates the  rays  of  the  sun,  caus- 
ing a scalding  of  the  bark.  The  po- 
sition of  the  injured  limbs  alone  seem 
to  be  sufficient  to  show  that  this 
theory  is  not  a good  one.  It  seems 
more  likely  that  the  injury  is  caused 
by  the  softening  of  the  bark  by  the 
melted  snow  or  water  before  freezing, 
and  that  after  freezing  the  bark 
which  is,  even  before  this,  probably 
tenderer  than  at  any  other  part,  owing 
to  its  being  most  shaded  there  in 
summer,  is  subjected  to  a severe  frost 
and  it  and  the  cambium  are  both 
destroyed.  One  of  the  best  means 
of  preventing  crotch  injury  is  to 
grow  trees  with  as  little  crotch  as 
possible,  training  with  a central 
leader.  Further  investigation  may 
show  that  the  fire  blight  disease  and 
one  or  more  of  the  canker  diseases 
cause  injury  to  the  crotch. 

Killing-B 

This  is  the  indication  of  inherent 
tenderness  of  the  variety,  or  of  im- 
maturity of  wood.  Plants  which 
need  a long  season  in  which  to  ma- 
ture their  wood  will  go  on  growing  so 
late  when  cultivated  in  a climate  hav- 
ing a shorter  season  that  their  wood 
is  not  matured  and  the  young  wood 
or  the  whole  tree  may  be  killed. 
When  the  wood  of  a tree  which 
would  otherwise  prove  tender  is  well 
ripened  it  will  often  survive,  but  there 
are  fruits  and  varieties  that  will  stand 
only  certain  minimum  temperatures, 
after  which  their  protoplasm  or  life 
is  destroyed.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  varieties  of  fruits  which  are  ap- 
parently hardy  will  survive  until  aft- 
er a heavy  crop  followed  by  a severe 
winter  when,  owing  to  lowered  vi- 
tality, they  will  be  destroyed.  The 
Ben  Davis  apple  is  an  example  of 
this.  As  has  been  said,  killing  back 
may  be  due  to  the  immature  condi- 
tion of  the  wood,  or  it  may  be  due 
to  the  death  of  the  protoplasm.  When 
winter  killing  is  due  to  immaturity 
of  wood  it  may  be  prevented  to  a 
large  extent  by  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion. From  experiments  conducted  at 
Ottawa  by  the  chemist,  Mr.  Frank  T. 
Shutt,  it  was  found  that  varieties  of 
apples  which  were  known  to  be  ten- 
der ha^  usually  more  moisture  in  their 
twigs  in  winter  than  those  which 
were  hardier,  partly  owing,  no  doubt,' 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  more  im- 
mature than  those  of  trees  which 
were  hardier.  When  trees  of  certain 
varieties  are  liable  to  be  killed  after 
heavy  bearing,  thinning  of  the  fruit 
should  be  practiced  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  lowering  of  vitality.  The 
injury  to  branches  of  shrubs  or  her- 
baceous plants  can  often  be  prevent- 
ed, as  is  well  known,  by  thawing  them 
out  gradually,  when  the  sap,  which  on 
being  frozen  is  withdrawn  into  the 
intercellular  spaces,  will  return  to 
the  cells,  whereas  if  thawed  out  quick- 
ly the  cells  might  break  down. 

Black  Heart. 

Black  heart  is  a condition  found 
in  trees  grown  in  cold  climates.  It 
is  caused  by  the  death  of  the  al- 
burnum or  young  wood  in  winter. 
The  bark  and  cambium  remaining  un- 


injured, growth  continues  in  the 
spring  much  as  usual,  but  the  injury 
remains  and  may  eventually  cause  the 
death  of  the  tree.  If,  for  instance,  rot 
gains  an  entrance  through  the  crotch 
or  a dead  branch  the  whole  interior 
of  the  tree  may  rot  and  some  day  the 
tree  will  blow  over  and  it  will  be 
found  merely  a shell  which  has  been 
held  together  by  the  trunk  and  a few 
outside  layers  of  wood.  Black  heart 
in  its  incipient  stage  may  be  prevent- 
ed by  careful  attention  to  northern 
grown  nursery  stock.  During  the 
winter  after  the  first  season’s  growth 
of  the  young  grafted  trees,  most  va- 
rieties are  likely  to  be  killed  back, 
and  when  the  tree  begins  to  grow  in 
the  spring  it  will  be  found  that  the 
alburnum  is  blackened  below  the 
point  where  growth  begins.  This  is 
black  heart.  Careful  nurserymen  now 
cut  back  the  young  trees  almost  or 
quite  to  the  ground  the  first  year,  in 
order  that  the  tree  may  start  growth 
from  healthy  wood.  The  same  thing 
may  occur  the  second  season,  and  the 
trees  are  again  cut  back,  but  it  is 
usually  not  necessary  to  cut  so  far. 
Even  after  trees  are  three  and  four 
years  of  age  and  have  been  planted 
in  the  orchard  they  may  get  black 
heart  by  winter  injury,  but  it  is  much 
rarer  than  when  they  are  neglected 
in  the  nursery.  The  tender  varieties 
are  more  susceptible  to  black  heart 
than  the  hardy  ones. 

Trunk  Injury — Body  Injury. 

The  fact  that  trees  lose  moisture 
in  the  winter  has  been  proved  by 
careful  experiments.  In  an  experi- 
ment conducted  at  the  Central  Ex- 
perimental Farm  by  Mr.  Frank  T. 
Shutt,  chemist,  in  the  winter  of  1902- 
3 to  determine  the  moisture-content 
of  apple  twigs,  it  was  found  that  dur- 
ing the  depth  of  winter  there  was  a 
gradual  loss  of  moisture.  Experi- 
ments at  Cornell  University  and  other 
places  confirm  this.  In  the  North- 
west, where  the  weather  is  very  cold 
in  winter  and  there  are  often  no  trees 
to  check  the  force  of  the  wind,  trees 
lose  so  much  moisture  that  it  is  a 
common  occurrence  for  them  to  die 
simply  from  drying  out.  The  same 
trees  if  protected  by  a good  wind- 
break would  in  many  cases  not  be  in- 
jured. It  has  been  written,  although 
we  are  not  sure  that  the  figures  are 
correct,  that  the  same  surface  which 
would  in  calm  weather  exhale  100 
parts  of  water  would  exhale  150  parts 
in  a high  wind.  These  proportions 
would  probably  be  considerably  less 
in  the  case  of  fruit  trees  protected 
by  bark,  but  it  shows  what  a drying 
effect  wind  has.  The  winter  of  1906-7 
was  a very  cold  one  in  eastern  On- 
tario and  the  province  of  Quebec, 
and  there  was  considerable  injury* 


from  body  •killing.  This,  for  the  most 
part,  took  the  form  of  trunk  killing, 
the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  unpro- 
tected by  snow  apparently  dried  out. 
The  result  was  that  the  bark  and 
cambium  all  around  the  trunk  was 
killed.  At  Ottawa  quite  a number  of 
trees  was  lost  in  this  way.  The  rea- 
son, in  our  judgment,  why  the  trunk 
was  killed  and  the  top  uninjured  was 
that  the  top  had  more  moisture  and 
was  not  dried  out  sufficiently  to  be 
killed.  In  past  experience  it  has  been 
noticed  at  Ottawa  that  sometimes  the 
younger  growth  of  apple  trees  will 
come  through  the  winter  uninjured, 
while  the  older  parts  of  the  branches 
will  be  killed.  Trees  in  sod  orchards 
will  sometimes  die  from  body  killing 
when  those  which  are  cultivated  do 
not,  the  latter  having  more  moisture. 
In  a letter  received  from  Mr.  A.  P. 
Stevenson,  Nelson,  Man.,  he  writes: 
“Outside  of  sunscald,  our  chief  winter 
injury  is  killing  back.  This  is  serious 
when  the  following  winter  conditions 
prevail:  Light  snowfall,  high  winds, 
and  extremely  low  temperature  con- 
tinuing for  some  time.  Some  varie- 
ties are  killed  to  the  snow  line.  Two 
years  ago  we  had  a winter  like  that, 
and  another  seven  years  previous  to 
that.  The  trees  were  simply  frozen 
dry.”  There  have  been  some  indica- 
tions at  Ottawa  that  body-killing  or 
trunk  injury  has  occurred  under  the 
veneer  protector.  This  may  have 
been  due  to  ice  held  about  the  tree 
too  long  by  the  protector. 

Two  means  of  prevention  of  body- 
killing may  be  mentioned.  One,  to 
see  that  the  trees  have  made  vigorous 
growth  the  previous  summer,  not  for- 
getting, however,  to  have  the  wood 
well  ripened.  The  second  is  to  plant 
windbreaks  to  check  the  force  of  the 
wind.  In  the  Northwest  the  trunks 
are  sometimes  protected  by  sacking 
or  veneer.  It  is  even  suggested  by 
those  who  live  in  the  West  to  make  a 
box  around  the  trunk  with  about  six 
inches  space  and  fill  it  with  soil. 

Killing  of  Dormant  Buds. 

While  the  killing  of  dormant  buds 
evidently  comes  about  partly  from 
the  same  cause  as  body-killing,  name- 
ly, a drying  out  in  cold  weather,  it  is 
evident  that  buds  are  more  tender 
than  wood,  and  their  life  is  destroyed 
at  certain  minimum  temperatures. 
Not  only  are  fruit  buds  destroyed 
when  the  twig  is  not  injured,  but  leaf 
buds  as  well.  The  buds  being  more 
exposed  to  the  air  may  dry  out  when 
the  wood  does  not.  In  the  province 
of  Quebec  and  the  colder  parts  of  On- 
tario the  buds  of  the  European  and 
Japanese  plums,  and  cherries  are 
nearly  always  injured  more  or  less 
in  winter.  This  seems  undoubtedly 
to  be  due  to  the  drying  out  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  50.) 


^Makos  and  burns  its  own  ^ 
gas.  Puro  white  500  candle 
power  light,  more  brilliant 
than  electricity  or  acetylene, 
and  cheaper  than  kerosene. 
Casts  no  shadow.  Costs  two 
cents  per  week  per  lamp. 
No  dirt,  no  grease,  no  odor. 
Used  in  every  civilized 
country  on  earth.  Over  2IX) 
styles.  Every  lamp  war- 
ranted.  Agents  wanted. 
Write  for  catalog. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

277  E.  6th  St.,  Canton.  0. 


ONE  YEAR  CHERRY  TREES 

are  ideal  for  the  planter.  Our  trees  have 
made  an  extra  good  growth  this  season, 
and  are  as  large  as  many  two-year  we 
have  seen.  The  one-year  is  much  the 
better  tree  to  plant,  because  you  will  get 
more  of  them  to  live.  They  are  young 
and  thrifty  and  the  shock  of  transplant- 
ing is  not  so  great  as  it  is  to  an  older 
tree.  We  are  making  a specialty  of 
growing  cherry  and  can  furnish  you  the 
best  on  the  market.  Send  for  our  cherry 
circular  and  ask  for  prices.  Some  cherry 
orchards  netted  over  $1,000  per  acre  last 
summer.  Do  not  delay  any  longer,  but 
get  in  line  for  some  such  profits. 

Hardy  grafted  Pecans  all  sold  that  we 
had  to  offer  this  year. 

H.  M.  SIMPSON  & SONS, 
VINCENNES,  - - - INDIANA. 


An  Opportunity 

FOR  A GOOD  INVESTMENT 

On  March  20th  the  stock  of  the  Hidden 
Treasure  Mining  Co.  advances  to  30c  per 
share.  This  was*  necessary  on  account  of 
the  showing  which  they  now  have  and 
the  different  arrangements  which  we  had 
to  make  with  the  company  to  procure 
more  of  this  stock.  Write  ror  a copy  of 
the  weekly  letter  from  the  mine.  Oppor- 
tunity only  knocks  once,  do  not  make  it 
smash  the  door  in. 

GEDDES  & CO., 

600  W.  Pratt  St. Baltimore,  Md. 
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right  kind  of  supplies 

f you  are  a bee-keeper  or  are  thinking  of  gome  in- 

0 the  bee  business  you  ought  to  nave  our  beautiful 
llimt rated  New  Be©  Book — just  off  tne  press.  It  s i 

1 complete  guide  to  profitable  bee  «?o 

mu  how  to  buy  bees,  what  kind  are  best,  where  to  , 
ocate  the  hives,  how  to  care  for  the-m  Bu  mmerjind 
Vinter,  how  to  prepare  the  honey  for  market  m 
'act  it  tells  you  all  yon  need  to  know  to  make  bees  , 
highly  profitable  as  a business  or  a side-line. 

SEND  FOR  THIS 
FREE  BOOK 

We  sell  everything  the  bee-keeper 
needs  and  can  save  you  money 
whether  you  keep  few  bees  or 
many.  Buy  direct  from  head- 


!J 


^quarters  at  rock-bottom  prices. 
Get  our  be©  book  and  save 
.money.  Writ©  now  for  a copy 
as  the  edition  is  limited. 

BLANKE  & HAUK  SUPPLY 
COMPANY 

202  Blanks  Building 
ST.  LOUIS 
MO. 
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All  the  important  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Lands  in 
Colorado,  Utah  &?New  Mexico 

ARE  LOCATED  ON  THE 

Denver  & Rio  Grande  R.  R. 

“SCENIC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD.” 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Shipments  (not  including  sugar  beets)  from  Rio 
Grande  territory  in  1909  season  approximated  11,500  carloads 

Special  Rates  for  the  Homeseeker  and  Settler 

Write  for  Illustrated  Pamphlets  to 

S.  K.  HOOPER,  G.  P.  & T.  A.,  Denver,  Col. 
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Questions  and  Answers 


Feed  for  Hogs. 

T would  like  to  know  something  of 
the  comparative  value  of  cowpeas  and 
kaffir  corn  for  hogs.  Will  those  fed 
on  acorns  be  fatted  for  market  as  well 
as  if  fed  on  corn?  1 have  understood 
that  hogs  fed  on  artichokes  are  im- 
mune from  cholera.  Is  this  true? — 
I.  E.  B.,  Malden,  Mass. 

Answer  by  C.  A.  Wilson,  Missouri 
Agricultural  College:  Cowpeas  and 

kaffir  corn  cannot  be  compared  on 
the  same  basis,  since  they  are  chem- 
ically different.  Cowpeas  is  a pro- 
tein foodstuff  and  kaffir  corn  is  made 
up  la  rgely  of  carbohydrates.  Cow- 
peas contain  a little  -more  protein  and 
carbohydrates  than  does  wheat  bran 
and  is  consequently  comparable  to 
this  foodstuff.  As  compared  with 
wheat  bran  or  ship-tuff  it  should  be 
worth,  on  the  market  at  the  present 
time,  from  $30.00  to  $34.00  per  ton. 
Kaffir  corn  has  about  the  same  com- 
position as  does  ordinary  corn,  but  is 
not  quite  as  valuable  for  swine-feed- 
ing purposes.  Experiments  carried  on 
at  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station 
seem  to  show  that  five  bushels  of 
kaffir  corn  are  equal  to  four  bushels 
of  ordinary  corn.  The  best  results 
from  feeding  cowpeas  may  be  had 
when  fed  in  conjunction  with  corn  or 
kaffir  corn.  Make  the  ration  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  cowpeas  and  three- 
fourths  to  two-thirds  kaffir  corn  and 
feed  it  ground  or  soaked.  Hogs  will 
make  rapid  and  profitable  gains  on 
acorns  and  will  become  as  fat  on 
them  as  when  fed  on  corn.  The  fat 
thus  produced  is  said  to  be  softer 
than  corn  fat  and  is  therefore  not 
quite  so  desirable  on  the  market.  It 
is  the  general  practice  of  those  who 
fatten  hogs  on  acorns,  therefore,  to 
feed  them  for  the  last  three  weeks 
of  the  fattening  period  on 
parts,  tankage,  1 part.  Hog  c1-  lera 
is  a bacterial  disease  and  hogs  fed 
on  artichokes  are  not  more  immui  : 
this  - disease  than  those  fed  on  any 
other  foodstuff.  The  supposition  that 
they  are  immune  has  perhaps  arisen 
because  of  the  fact  that  hogs  so  fed 
are  less  liable  to  have  the  disease 
than  hogs  confined  to  small  yards 
and  fed  in  dry- lot.  Should  any  one 
hog- become  sick  with  cholera  when 
fed  in  dry  lot  the  disease  becomes 
readily  communicable  to  every  other 
hog  in  the  lot,  since  -the  dirt  and  ex- 
crement from  one  hog  may  become 
mixed  with  . the  food  of  any  other. 
Only  in  so  far  then  as  the  danger  of 
transmitting  the  disease  from  one  hog 
to  another  is  le^s  can  hogs  fed  on 
artichokes  be  said  to  be  immune  from 
hog  cholera. 
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Top-Working  Sweet  Cherries. 

(1)  Can  sweet  cherries  be  top- 
worked  to  other  varieties?  I have 
some  trees  I want  to  change  if  this 
can  be  done.  Trees  are  seven  years 
old. 

(2)  I would  also  appreciate  infor- 
mation on  making  an  apple  cellar  or 
fruit  cave  in  a hillside,  one  suitable 
for  one  with  two  and  a half  acres  of 
orchard.  The  material  to  be  used  to 
be  rock  or  cement,  with  timber. 
Where  can  T get  practical  information 
on  this  subject? — J.  M.,  Winona,  Ida- 
ho. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  (1)  Sweet 

cherries  may  be  top-worked  to  other 
varieties.  In  this  section  of  the  Cen- 
tral West,  it  is  doubtful  whether  this 
would  be  advisable,  as  the  sweet  cher- 
ry is  probably  not  the  best  stock  on 
which  to  grow  our  leading  commer- 
cial sorts.  In  Idaho  the  sweet  cherry 
ijnay  be  a good  stock  for  varieties 
grown  in  that  section.  I would  sug- 
gest that  the  correspondent  address 
this  inquiry  to  the  Department  of 
Horticulture,  Idaho  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Moscow,  Idaho.  The  horticul- 
turists of  that  state  will  know  local 
conditions  sufficiently  to  give  reliable 
advice.  . . 

(2)  A good  fruit  storage  cellar  can 
be  made  by  building  the  walls  of  stone 
and  cement,  covering  these  walls  with 
timber  and  then  covering  the  timber 
with  severaLfeet  of  earth  so  rounded 


at  the  top  so  as  to  shed  water.  The 
floor  dimensions  and  height  can  be 
regulated  to  suit  the  quantity  of  fruit 
to  be  stored.  Facilities  for  ventilation 
should  be  arranged.  This  can  be  se- 
cured by  running  up  a (ixG  inch  board 
ventilator  from  the  rear  end  of  the 
cellar  and  inserting  a small  window  or 
ventilating  opening  which  can  be  op- 
ened and  closed  at  the  front  door. 
Ventilators  can  be  opened  at  night  to 
let  in  cold  air,  and  closed  on  hot 
days  to  keep  out  warm  air.  If  water 
drainage  of  the  floor  is  necessary,  a 
trap  should  be  inserted  where  the 
drain  leaves  the  cellar.  The  trap 
should  be  kept  full  of  water  so  the 
cold  air  cannot  drain  out.  The  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  has  put  out  some  very  in- 
teresting and  instructive  publications 
concerning  the  storage  of  fruit. 
“Fruit  Harvesting,  Storing  and  Mar- 
keting” by  Waugh,  bublished  by  the 
Orange  Judd  Company,  New  York 
City,  also  Bailey’s  “Principles  of  Fruit 
Growing,”  published  by  the  McMillan 
Co.,  New  York  City,  give  practical 
information  along  this  line.  Both 
than  they  will  if  taken  from  the  rank- 
Fruit-Grower’s  book  department. 

It 

Question  or  Two  About  Strawberries. 

I noticed  last  year  in  berry  season 
that  the  variety  we  have  for  Cardinal 
is  a weak  pollenizer,  on  my  place, 
making  a nice  strong  plant,  of  fine 
dark  green  shade,  and  berries  average 
as  large  as  Bubach.  I would  like  to 
know  if  the  Cardinal  with  other  read- 
ers of  this  paper  shows  up  like  mine 
does.  From  what  I had  gathered  from 
other  descriptions,  I got  to  thinking 
that  I might  not  have  the  true  Cardi- 
nal. Will  one  who  has  this  variety 
please  report? 

’ Taking  another  variety  up,  will  say 
that  we  noticed  the  Red  Bird  listed 
last  year--  as  a perfect-blooming  vari- 
ety, and  with  me  it  is  a very  weak, 
imperfect  sort,  and  I think  just  such 
mistakes  in  giving  descriptions  cause 
lots  of  trouble  for  the  plant  grower 
who  makes  them  and  also  leads  other 
growers  astray.  J.  A.  BAUER. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
of  our  readers  giving  their  experience 
with  these  varieties. 

it 

Question  About  White  Ants. 

I find  in  digging  for  the  borer 
around  my  peach  trees  that  at  some 
of  the  trees  there  is  an  insect  looking 
like  an  ant,  only  it’s  white,  and  where 
these  white  ants  are  there  are  no 
borers.  What  do  you  know  about 
them?  What  is  their  mission?  Are 
they  only  an  incident?  Please  give 
me  all  the  information  through  The 
Fruit-Grower  you  can  about  them. 

H.  G.  L. 

Answered  by  Estes  P.  Taylor:  It 

is  very  likely  that  the  insect  you  have 
noticed  is  the  termite  or  what  is 
sometimes  called  the  “white  ant.” 
These  termites  are  not  ants,  though 
they  have  some  points  of  resemblance. 
Their  social  life  is  something  the  same 
in  that  there  are  winged  and  wingless 
individuals,  queens,  workers,  “sol- 
diers,” etc.  Termites  do  considerable 
damage  in  many  cases  by  nesting  in 
old  wooden  beams,  tunneling  and 
weakening  them  and  in  some  cases 
devouring  old  books.  For  their  studi- 
ous habits  along  this  line  they  could 
truly  be  termed  “book-worms.”  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  termites  do  occa- 
sionally infest  peach  trees  at  their 
base.  In  Florida  it  is  said  they  do 
much  damage  to  orange  trees  about 
their  crowns.  It  is  possible  termites 
destroy  the  very  small  peach  tree  bor- 
ers, but  this  is  not  probable  and  like 
true  ants  their  nests  should  be  broken 
up  and  the  insects  destroyed. 

it 

Gentlemen:  I am  owner  of  three 

acres  of  land  worth  $5,000  in  the  city 
limits  of  a city  of  35,000  people.  The 
property,  bought  ten  years  ago  for 
less  than  one-fifth  of  the  above 
amount,  is  beautifully  situated  across 
the  avenue  from  the  city  park  of  80 
acres,  a street  car  running  in  the 
front -of  the  place.  Being  a lover  of 
trees  J began  to  plant  fruit  trees  early 
aft£r  the  purchase  of  the  land,  so  that 
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Don’t  Throw  It 


Sell  It! 


I Will  Give  You 
a Classified  Ad 


Free 


If  you  have  any  implements,  or  buggies,  or 
engines  or  separators,  that  you  are  not  using,  do 
not  let  them  go  to  waste — they  represent  money. 

Sell  them;  if  you  are  through  with  them,  let 
someone  else  get  the  good  out  of  them;  let  some- 
one buy  them  from  you — don't  throw  them  away. 

If  you  want  to  sell  the  farm,  or  if  you  have 

breeding  stock  of  any  kind — Poultry,  Hogs,  Cattle  or  Horses — let  people 
know  about  it.  Among  our  100,000  readers,  stockmen,  farmers,  poultry- 
men,  bankers,  you  are  nearly  sure  to  find  a buyer  for  anything,  and  I 
will  write  a classified  ad  for  you  and  publish  it  in  two  issues  of  Farm 
and  Stock — all  FREE.  All  you  need  to  do  is  write  me  a description  of 
whatever  you  want  to  sell,  and  tell  me  the  price. 


Sample 

Advertisements 


Here  are  people  who  have  accepted  my  offer— 
the  ads  brought  them  from  $10.00  to  $40,00 


Live  stock  breeders 
are  familiar  with  adver- 
tising. Others  may  wish 
to  know  more  about  the 
ads. 


Just  turn  over  to  the 
Classified,  or  small  ads. 
in  this  paper,  and  you 
can  s'ee  what  I am  of- 
fering- you.  You  can’t 
afford  to  miss  this  Free 
Ad.  Sell  the  farm  or 
at  least  get  a neat  sum 
for  secondhand  articles. 
Economize,  don’t  let 
things*  go  to  waste — 


SELL  THEM! 


Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  March  24th.  1910. 

Gents:  In  reply  to  your  kind  favor  would  say.  that 

I have  had  very  good  results  from  my  advertising  in 
Farm  and  Stock.  1 have  sold  $40.00  in  eggs  and  cock- 
erels. Yours  truly,  IRA  P.  WATSON. 

Springfield.  Ohio.  March  23rd,  ’10. 

Dear  Sirs:  As  to  my  ad  in  Farm  and  Stock,  well,  I 

received  quite  a number  of  orders  through  it,  arid  am 
well  pleased  with  the  ad.  Yours  truly, 

COL.  JOSEPH  LEFFEL. 

Carthage,  Mo..  March  22d,  1910. 

Dear  Sirs:  Since  I commenced  my  ad  in  Farm  and 

Stock.  I have  sold  the  las*t  surplus  Rose  Comb  R.  I. 
Red  I had,  so  please  discontinue  my  ad.  Yours  re- 
spectfully, D.  J.  BLISS. 

Now.  my  offer  is  a Classified  Ad  Free  Two  Times 
to  all  who  will  subscribe  to  Farm  and  Stock  for  one 
year  at  $1.00.  Our  paper  is  a splendid  Farm-  Magazine, 
well  known  everywhere  and  especially  good  on  Corn, 
Live  Stock  Breeding  and  Feeding,  Markets,  Dairying, 
Draft  Horses,  Women’s'  Department.  Poultry.  Bees, 
Fruit.  Sunday  School  Lessons,  Editorials,  etc.  It  is 
profusely  illustrated  and  very  handsomely  printed — a 
very  valuable  and  interesting  agricultural  journal  in 
every  way. 

Now  just  look  around  the  farm  and  see  what  ought 
to  be  turned  into  cash  at  once.  Or  list  the  farm,  or 
stock,  or  anything  you  like.  These  letters  s'how  you 
that  one  man  got  back  $40  in  cash  in  a few  weeks. 
The  ad  was  Free — he  simply  ordered  Farm  and  Stock. 
Now  I will  do  the  same  for  you.  Just  order  Farm  and 
Stock  one  year — it  stops  promptly  when  time  runs  out. 
Write  me  a full  description  of  article  for  sale,  and  I 
will  make  up  the  ad. 

CATCH  THE  NEXT  ISSUE 

Send  dollar  bill,  or  money  order  for  subscription. 
Not  a farmer  in  America  but  has  something  he  would 
like  to  s'ell  and  someone  else  would  quickly  buy  if  they 
knew  of  it.  Just  let  me  advertise  it  for  you  now.  This 
offer  is  so  good  that  I will  even  agree  to  return  your 
dollar  if  you  are  not  highly  pleased  with  the  paper 
after  reading  two  issues.  Address  me  personally  today. 

F.  J.  WRIGHT,  President  Farm  & Stock  Pub.  Company 
Box  40.  ST.  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 


“Look  for  Safety  of  Principal  as 
first  requirement  of  investment. 

— John  D.  Rockefeller 


9? 


Seven 


Per  Cent 


Having  become  satisfied  as  to  the  safety  of  an  invest- 
ment the  next  important  thing  is  the  rate  of  interest — the 
greatest  earning  power  your  money  will  give  you. 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  now  offering  in  denominations  of 
$100  each,  a few  of  the  first  mortgage  gold  bonds  recently 
authorized  by  this  company. 

These  bonds  are  part  of  an  issue  of  $60, 00ft,  which  is  a 
first  claim  on  all  the  assets  of  the  company.  There  is  no 
other  incumbrance  on  the  property,  which  is  conservatively 
valued  at  more  than  three  times  the  amount  of  the  bond 
issue. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  been  for  years  on  a profitable 
basis,  and  the  profits  made  by  it  have  been  put  back  into 
the  business,  so  that  now  the  assets  of  the  company  are 
over  $200,000. 

The  interest  rate  is  7 per  cent,  payable  by  coupon  in 
Tanuary  and  Tuly  of  each  vear.  The  bonds  mature  in  July, 
1917.  ' ' 

Price  of  the  bonds  is  par  and  interest  from  January  1, 
the  interest  to  be  paid  back  to  the  bondholder  at  the  next 
interest  period — July  1. 

Inviting  correspondence  on  the  subject,  we  are 
Yours  very  truly 


The  FRUIT-GROWER 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


V . 


April,  1010 
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at  present  there  arc  two  and  a hall 
acres  in  fruit,  namely,  apples  100, 
plums  100,  cherries  30,  pears  40;  these 
mostly  dwarf  trained  in  espalier,  dou- 
ble U form  and  bush.  Trees  are  from 
one  to  ten  years  old.  majority  being 
five  years;  rows  20  feet  apart;  apples 
25  feet  in  rows,  plums  and  cherries 
Igi ; feet.  The  soil  is  good,  underlaid 
with  clay  and  all  trees  grow  nicely 
under  clean  cultivation  and  are  begin- 
ning to  bear  fruit.  But  the  fruit  of 
the  plums  was  year  was  nearly  all 
taken  by  curculio,  rot  and  the  leaves 
were  greatly  'damaged  by  fungus,  so 
that  I got  very  few  plums.  At  bloom- 
ing time  all  the  blossoms  of  some 
plum  trees  in  a few  days  turned  black 
and  not  a plum  appeared  after  that. 

I think  it  must  have  been  rot  on  bios 
soms.  I got  a few  apples  last  year 
though  the  trees  were  covered  with 
healthy  blossoms,  but -the  same  were 
destroyed  by  blight.  Pears  did  the 
best;  fruit,  leaf  and  wood  sound;  one 
dwarf  Flemish  Beauty  gave  me  over 
two  bushels  of  the  finest  fruit.  Grapes 
did  the  same.  1 would  be  glad  and 
thankful  to  see  in  The  Fruit-Grower 
a good  article  about  how  best  to  man- 
age an  orchard  of  mixed  fruit,  also 
more  about  the  plum. 

Would  you  kindly  answer  the  fol 
lowing  questions; 

(1)  I sprayed  my  trees  twice  last- 
year  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  ar- 
senate of  lead,  it  was  not  enough  and 
on  time.  This  year  I intend  to  fight 
the  curculio,  fungus,  etc.,  to  the  end. 
Row  often  would  you  recommend  the 
spraying  of  plum  trees  for  curculio 
fungus  on  leaves  and  rot  on  fruit: 
Could  rot  on  blossoms  be  prevented 
by  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
before  the  blossoms  expand? 

(2)  Will  treatments  used  against 
curculio  as  described  in  the  February 
Fruit-Grower,  be  good  for  plums  also? 

(3)  As  arsenites  prove  death  to 
curculio,  will  it  be  necessary  to  spray 
besides  the  plum  trees,  the  apple  arid 
pear  trees  which  are  in  the  same  or- 
chard as  many  times  as  plum  trees 
to  keep  this  pest  in  check? 

(4)  As  the  leaves  of  the  Japanese 
plums  are  easily  hurt  b.y  Bordeaux, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  use  lime- 
sulphur  wash  on  them,  even  for  the 
rot  on  blossoms? 

(5)  Is  it  proved  that  lime-sulphur 
kills  the  .eggs  of  aphis?  If  so,  I will 
spray  every  tree  in  my  orchard  about 
March  25  (before  the  buds  begin  to 
grow),  against  aphis  and  fungus.  Will 
this  be  a good  beginning  of  the  war? 

( tj)  My  ground  is  somewhat  wet, 
and  I am  going  to  drain  it  this  spring. 
In  some  places  I will  be  obliged  to 
lay  the  tiles  over  four  feet  deep  As 
this  seems  to  be  too  deep  for  a clay 
soil,  I intend  to  put  about  eight  inches 
of  cinders  over  the  tiles  to  help  the 
drainage.  Would  you  recommend 
this?  I will  get  the  cinders  very 
cheap.  Would  soft  coal  ashes  be  as 
good? 

Instead  of  spending  my  vacations 
far  away  from  home  I spend  them  on 
my  little  farm,  getting  plenty  of  sun- 
shine, fresh  air,  sweat  and  fun.  I also 
keep  twenty  colonies  of  bees  on  the 
property  which  help,  to  sweeten  my 
life. — V.  H.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Answered  by  Estes  P.  Taylor: 
There  are  many  fruit-growers  owning 
a few  acres  lying  within  or  adjoining 
cities  greatly  interested  in  the  sub- 
jects which  your  letter  suggests. 
Until  such  an  article  as  you  suggest 
appears  in  The  Fruit-Grower,  I shall 
hope  that  these  few  brief  spraying 
suggestions  will  serve  you. 

..(l)  Would  suggest  a thorough 
spraying  of  your  plums  with  a stand- 
ard Bordeaux  mixture  or  boiled  lime 
and  sulphur  wash  just  before  the  bud- 
open  this  spring.  This  should  cor- 
rect fungus  troubles  and  your  plums 
at  this  stage  are  not  injured  by  either 
of  these  sprays. 

(2)  When  the  “shucks”  or  dried 
calyces  are  shed  from  the  little  plums 
use  the  arsenate  of  lead  as  a very 
dilute  solution  with  lime  as  suggested 
in  the  February  Fruit-Grower,  taking 
the  same  precautions  as  mentioned 
for  use  on  peaches.  Repeat  the  spray 
again  in  ten  days  and  for  the  third 
and  fourth  sprays,  also  given  at  ten 
day  intervals,  add  the  self-boiled  lime 


and  sulphur.  As  the  skin  of  plums  is 
smooth,  spray  docs  not  stick  so  well 
as  on  peaches.  Plums,  most  varieties, 
are  even  more  susceptible  to  curculio 
than  peaches.  For  these  reasons  per- 
haps your  spraying  will  not  yield  quite 
as  good  results  as  peaches,  hut  it  will 
repay  the  cost  of  spraying  many  times 
over. 

(3)  The  apples  and  pears  should 
also  be  sprayed  for  curculio,  though 
the  sprayings  should  be  timed  a little 
differently  so  as  to  also  control  cod- 
ling moth. 

(4)  Yes. 

(5)  A splendid  plan  to  open  the 
spraying  campaign.  Delay  the  dor- 
mant spray  just  as  late  in  the  spring 
as  possible  without  spraying  when 
leaves  are  unfolded  or  when  blossoms 
are  open.  The  lime-sulphur  seems  to 
actually  destroy  some  aphis  eggs.  The 
spray  is  retained  to  also  destroy  the 
newly  hatched.  The  Idaho  and  Colo- 
rado stations  have  fully  demonstrated 
the  value  of  this  spray  for  green  aphis. 

it 

Questions  on  Spraying. 

The  January  number  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  was  fine,  but  here  are  some 
questions  which  have  bothered  me, 
and  they  were  not  covered  by  the 
spraying  articles; 

(1)  Does  not  arsenate  of  lead 
change  Bordeaux  mixture  chemically, 
when  combined  with  it? 

(2)  If  this  is  so,  does  it  not  lessen 
the  fungicidal  value  of  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture? 

(3)  If  questions  1 and  2 are  answer- 
ed affirmatively,  then  do  not  these 
facts  account  for  the  superiority  of 
lime-sulphur  over  Bordeaux  mixture 
when  one  uses  the  combination  as  an 
insecticide  and  fungicide? 

(4)  Why  is  not  arsenite  of  soda 
just  as  effective  as  an  insecticide  as 
paris.  green  or  arsenate  of  lead 2 
Would  not  its  cheapness  and  effective- 
ness make  it  better  than  either  when 


used  in  combination  with  Bordeaux 
mixture?  Can  you  cite  me  to  a case 
where  this  poison  has  been  used,  and 
with  what  results,  when  combined 
with  Bordeaux  mixture? 

(5)  Is  this  poison  on  the  market  in 
commercial  form? 

(0)  When  dilute  blue  vitriol  solu- 
tion is  united  with  dilute  lime  water 
to  make  Bordeaux  mixture,  what  tem- 
perature of  the  two  liquids  gives  best 
results,  when  ready  to  put  into  tin- 
sprayer? 

(7)  Is  hydrated  lime  just  as  good  as 
lump  lime  for  making  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture ? 

(8)  And  in  either  case,  when  a cer- 
tain quantity  of  lime  has  been  weigh- 
ed and  prepared  to  be  united  with  the 
vitriol  solution  in  making  Bordeaux 
should  the  sediment  that  has  settled  to 
the  bottom  be  completely  used  up? 
Is  this  sediment  of  any  value,  and 
should  it  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
formula?  Will  it  not  clog  the  nozzle? 

(9)  How  much  fresh  hydrated  lime 
will  be  required  to  equal  five  pounds 
of  stone  lime  in  the  5-5-50  formula 
and  what  is  the  comparative  value  of 
the  two  forms  of  lime  when  made  into 
Bordeaux  mixture,  practical  results  in 
spraying  only  to  be  considered? 

(10)  Does  arsenite  of  soda,  when 
combined  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
chemically  change  the  mixture,  as  in 
case  of  arsenate  of  lead,  and  if  so 
does  it  lessen  the  value  of  the  spray 
as  a fungicide? — I.  L.  W.,  Gardiner 
Maine. 

Answered  by  Estes  P.  Taylor: 

(1)  and  (2)  The  best  authorities  in 
our  most  recent  publications  do  not 
show  that  this  is  true. 

(3)  The  claims  of  superiority  of 
lime-sulphur  solutions  over  Bordeaux 
mixture  as  a summer  spray  are  not 
based  upon  the  point  mentioned  by 
you,  but  largely  from  lime-sulphur 
spray  not  causing  russeting. 

(4)  Arsenite  of  soda  is  practically 
as  effective  as  paris  green  or  arsenate 


of  lead,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
it  often  causes  burning  of  fruit  and 
foliage  on  tender  trees,  it  would  be 
used  much  more  generally.  It  is  cer- 
tainly cheaper  than  either,  and  as  safe 
as  paris  green,  but  not  as  safe  as  good 
lead  arsenate.  The  Kedzie  formula 
originating  in  Michigan  many  years 
ago  is  still  used  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent in  some  Western  states.  I he 
white  arsenic  dissolved  by  boiling 
with  sal  soda  is  in  less  convenient 
form  to  handle  than  the  paste  lead 
arsenate. 

(5)  I know  of  no  place  where  it  is 
offered  for  sale  in  commercial  form. 

((>)  Cold  water  of  varying  temper- 
atures is  usually  considered  all  that  is 
necessary. 

(7)  The  recent  bulletin  by  Prof. 
Crandall  of  Illinois  indicates  that  hy- 
drated lime  for  making  Bordeaux 
mixture  is  not  equal  to  freshly  slaked 
stone  lime  of  good  quality. 

(8)  The  solution  should  be  thor- 
oughly stirred  and  the  sediment  in- 
cluded as  a part  of  the  formula,  strain- 
ing to  prevent  clogging. 

(9)  Some  practical  sprayers  who 
are  using  hydrated  lime  add  one-third 
to  one-half  more  than  called  for  in 
usual  formulas  where  fresh  slaked 
lime  is  to  be  used. 

(10)  So  far  as  I know  it  is  not  yet 
shown  that  a union  of  Bordeaux  mix- 

! ture  with  arsenate  of  lead  is  detri- 
mental to  either  compound.  The 
union  of  arsenite  of  soda  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  would  give  a spray 
slightly  more  liable  to  burn  by  virtue 
of  free  arsenic  contained,  but  would 
not  probably  impair  fungicidal  value 
of  the  Bordeaux. 

it 

Insect  Attacking  Apple  Trees. 

(l)  What  kind  of  an  insect  is  it  that 
fastens  on  the  tip  of  limb  of  apple  tree 
in  autumn,  encircling  the  tip  with  a 
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Special  Landseekers’  Excursions 

To  the  320- Acre 

Free  Government  Farms 

To  Newcastle,  Wyo.,  April  5,  1910 
To  Upton,  Wyo.,  April  19,  1910 
To  Moorcroft,  Wyo.,  May  3,  1910 

I will  personally  conduct  these  landseekers’  excursions  to  assist  prospective  settlers  in 
finding  good  locations.  The  excursions  will  leave  Chicago,  9:45  A.  M.;  Kansas  City, 

10:30  Ai  M.;  Omaha,  4:10  P.  M. ; Lincoln.  6:15  P.  M.  Low  round-trip  rates  for  these 
excursions  from  practically  all  railroad. stations  in  the  central  states  on  those  dates. 

These  320-Acre  Homesteads  Are  Going  Fast.  The  Land  Is  Free,  the  only  charge  being 
the  filing  fee.  The  land  is  very  fertile  and  productive,  producing  good  crops  of  all  kinds 
of  grains,  grasses  and  vegetables.  Splendid  grazing  and  dairying  country,  and  one  of 
these  320-acre  homesteads  furnishes  ample  pasturage  the  year  round,  in  addition  to 
acreage  needed  for  farming.  Good  fruit  country,  especially  for  smaller  fruits.  Good 
towns,  good  class  of  settlers,  plenty  of  timber,  coal,  oil  and  water. 

The  Best  Farms  Go  to  the  Early  Settler.  If  you  want  a homestead  close  to  the  Burling- 
ton’s main  line  or  near  the  new  line  now  building,  Act  at  Once — the  LB  S.  Land  < of- 
fices in  Wyoming  are  already  over-crowded  with  work,  taking  care  of  the  rush  of 
settlers  to  these  rich,  newly  opened  homesteads. 

Write  Me  Today  for  our  new  folder,  with  large  map,  telling  all  about  the  lands,  and  then 
Join  the  Next  Excursion  and  let  me  show  you  the  laftds.  Write  Now! 


D.  CLEM  DEAVER,  General  Agent 
LANDSEEKERS’  INFORMATION  BUREAU 
162  Q Building,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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dark  substance,  and  holding  fast  a leaf 
or  two  that  remain  all  winter? 

(2)  What  kind  of  an  insect  is  it  that 
transforms  the  tip  end  of  an  apple 
limb  into  a respectable  mistletoe? — 
W.  H.,  Milton,  111. 

Answered  by  Estes  P.  Taylor:  (1) 
Evidently  from  your  description  this 
is  the  apple  leaf  crumpler.  If  you  will 
tear  open  these  little  horn-like  co- 
coons during  the  winter  you  will  prob- 
ably find  the  pink-bodied  worm  of  this 
insect.  It  will  begin  feeding  in  the 
spring  when  the  green  leaves  unfold, 
and  a spray  of  arsenate  of  lead  should 
be  applied.  Also  pull  off  these  winter 
nests  and  burn  them. 

(2)  Send  a sample  of  the  infested 
limb  to  your  state  entomologist  or 
your  state  experiment  station.  A num- 
ber of  insects  and  other  causes  result 
in  brushy  bunches  at  tips  of  limbs. 

Fighting  Rose  Bugs. 

Can  you  advise  me  of  some  way  to 
get  rid  of  rose  bugs  on  apple  trees? 
We  have  some  trees  about  ten  years 
old,  that  last  year  gave  promise  of  a 
good  crop,  but  almost  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  set  rose  bugs  attacked  the  crop. 
How  can  we  get  ahead  of  this  pest? 
— S.  R.  B.,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 

Answered  by  Estes  P.  Taylor:  You 
have  enquired  about  controlling  one 
of  our  most  serious  insect  enemies;  at 
least  it  is  much  harder  to  control  than 
most  of  our  fruit  pests.  On  account 
of  the  beetles  coming  on  in  such  great 
numbers  it  is  very  hard  to  check  them 
before  they  have  done  much  damage. 
Trap  plants  such  as  spirea  and  the 
Clinton  grape,  which  are  favorite  food 
plants  have  been  suggested,  the 
beetles  being  attracted  to  them  where 
they  may  be  destroyed.  The  worms 
develop  in  low,  open  meadow  lands, 
particularly  where  the  ground  is 
sandy,  feeding  on  roots  of  grass  and 
possibly  other  plants.  Clean  cultiva- 
tion of  lands  in  and  adjoining  orchards 
or  vineyards  reduces  their  number. 
In  grape  districts  the  beetles  may  be 
collected  by  jarring  them  into  pans 
containing  kerosene,  and  a doser  of 
this  kind  might  be  adapted  in  your 
case  with  apples.  The  jarring  should 
be  done  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the  day. 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  arsenate  of 
lead  sprays  have  some  value  for  this 
pest. 

* 

Shall  He  Leave  on  Tree  Protectors? 

I have  purchased  1,000  wooden 
veneer  tree  protectors,  to  protect  my 
trees  against  rabbits.  Some  growers 
advocate  leaving  these  protectors  on 
the  trees  the  year  round,  to  protect 
against  borers,  sunscald,  etc.,  as  well 
as  against  rabbits.  Is  it  advisable  to 
do  this? — R.  W.  M.,  Johnson  City, 
Tenn. 

Answered  by  Estes  P.  Taylor: 
Would  advise  you  to  remove  the 
wooden  veneer  tree  protectors  through 
the  summer,  provided  your  trees  are 
apple,  for  the  woolly  aphis  often  ac- 
cumulates in  damaging  numbers  under 
these  bands  during  the  summer,  espe- 
cially on  young  trees.  If  your  trees 
are  peaches  of  course  this  does  not 
apply,  but  it  is  advisable  to  remove 
the  wrappers  from  peaches  during  the 
summer.  They  are  a splendid  rabbit 
protector,  but  do  not  prevent  infesta- 
tion from  borers,  but  instead  often 
harbor  insect  pests  through  the  sum- 
mer. 

Making  Pear  Trees  Bear. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  in  March 
Fruit-Grower  from  a man  who  wanted 
to  know  how  to  make  his  dwarf 
Duchess  pear  trees  bear,  although 
trees  are  six  or  seven  years  old  and 
bloom  freely,  but  fail  to  set  fruit,  I 
want  to  suggest  the  following: 

Perhaps  his  soil  lacks  phosphate 
and  potash.  Scatter  two  double-hand- 
fuls of  ground  bone  or  blood  and 
bone,  with  one  peck  of  unleached 
hardwood  ashes  about  each  tree,  and 
work  well  into  the  soil.  About  July 
1 prune  back  one-half  of  all  new 
growth,  and  keep  the  soil  well  culti- 
vated to  August  1 ; then  next  spring, 
get  ready  your  fruit  baskets. 

I have  a young  orchard  of  3,000 
trees,  of  which  I set  1,800  dwarf 
Duchess  as  fillers,  with  a sprinkling 


of  dwarf  Bartlett,  Anjou  and  one  oth- 
er variety.  The  two-year-old  dwarf 
Duchess  trees  bore  a few  pears  the 
first  season  set  out  and  quite  a crop 
the  second  year.  So  did  my  standard 
Keiffers.  Blight  is  the  curse  of  the 
pear  orchard  in  this  neck  of  the 
woods.  Of  1,000  Keiffer  trees,  not  one 
has  been  lost  by  blight,  nor  does 
blight  seem  to  affect  Garber,  LeConte 
or  Seckel.  Out  of  25  Magnolia 
(which  I supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
Japan  Golden  Russet)  two  trees  have 
been  lost  by  blight. 

The  China  race  of  pears  are  a suc- 
cess here  in  East  Tennessee.  Keiffer 
trees  set  four  year  ago  this  spring 
are  now  set  full  of  buds  just  bursting 
into  blossom.  The  standard  China 
pears  bear  just  as  early  as  the  dwarfs. 
Thirteen  Sudduth  pear  trees  set  four 
years  ago  show  no  sign  of  blight  nor 
of  bearing;  they  have  grown  thriftily, 
and  look  as  stubborn  as  the  mountain 
oak.  Here  blight  is  the  only  enemy 
of  pear  culture,  and  I find  the  best 
preventive  is  to  plant  varieties  not 
subject  to  the  disease,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

Knoxville,  Tenn  S KIPP. 
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Growing  Tomatoes  for  Cannery. 


Your  willingness  to  secure  and  im- 
part information  for  the  benefit  of 
your  subscribers  prompts  me  to  ask 
for  the  best  method  of  growing  to- 
matoes for  canning  purposes,  begin- 
ning with  the  planting  of  the  seed, 
picking  and  delivering  to  the  cannery. 

The  greatest  difficulty  we  experi- 
ence in  operating  a cannery  at  this 
place  is  that  tomato  growing  is  a 
business  with  which  our  people  are 
not  familiar,  hence  they  hesitate  to 
engage  in  it.  Some  claim  it  is  best 
to  plant  the  seed  in  the  hill  where  the 
plant  is  to  grow,  while  others  advo- 
cate a plantbed  or  even  hotbed  and 
transplant  into  narrow  rows  and  cul- 
tivate awhile  before  planting  out  per- 
manently, but  this  calls  for  more 
time  and  labor  than  the  average  farm- 
er is  willing  to  devote  to  the  work, 
therefore  we  want  a good,  safe  sys- 
tem that  is  not  discouragingly  labor- 
ious. Then,  too,  the  method  of  culti- 
vation is  not  agreed  upon.  One  ad- 
vocates deep  culture,  another  shal- 
low but  frequent  plowings,  etc.,  etc. 
One  writer  says  draw  a little  dirt  to 
the  plant  at  each  cultivation  to  form  a 
ridge  to  serve  two  purposes,  one  to 
support  the  plant' in  an  upright  posi- 
tion, the  other  to  keep  water  from 
standing  around  it  in  case  the  season 
should  be  a wet  one,  but  how  are  we 
to  foretell  the  season?  In  case  of  a 
very  dry  season,  like  1908,  level  cul- 
ture would  likely  be  best,  while  1909 
was,  in  most  sections  during  the  grow- 
ing season,  exactly  the  reverse — too 
wet,  hence  the  diversity  of  opinion. 

The  greatest  difficulty  or  drawback 
seems  to  be  the  growth  of  grass  that 
springs  up  after  the  crop  is  “laid  by,” 
or  the  plants  are  too  large  to  be 
plowed  more  without  breaking  and 
destroying  them.  Incessant  hoeing, 
would  of  course  keep  the  grass  down, 
but  if  there  is  a better  way  or  a better 
tool  than  the  hoe,  we  would  like  to 
learn  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  grow- 
ers.— R.  B.  L.,  Brookport,  111. 


Answer  by  Henry  Field,  Shenan- 
doah, Iowa:  The  only  object  in  start- 
ing tomato  plants  in  hotbeds  or  a 
seedbed  is  to  prolong  the  season  of 
bearing.  In  a long  season  like  you 
have  there  you  would  probably  get 
plenty  of  crop,  even  if  the  plants  were 
not  started  in  a plant  bed  or  hotbed, 
and  I believe  you  would  save  consid- 
erable labor. 

We  have  grown  tomatoes  for  the 
canning  factory  here  with  great  suc- 
cess by  dropping  the  seed  right  in 
the  hill  where  the  plant  is  to  stand. 
We  mark  the  ground  off  five  feet  each 
way,  and  drop  about  one  dozen  seeds 
in  every  hill.  When  the  plants  are 
three  or  four  inches  high,  thin  out  to 
one  plant  in  a place.  Of  course,  this 
takes  some  work,  and  there  is  also 
some  hoeing  required  when  the  plants 
are  small,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  not 
more  work  than  transplanting  and 
you  are  much  more  certain  of  a stand. 

Cultivation  should  be  frequent  and 
rot  very  deep,  but  it  is  a good  plan  to 
throw  a little  dirt  towards  the  plants 
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until  a ridge  is  formed.  This  helps 
support  the  plants  and  keeps  the 
water  from  standing  in  the  row.  If 
cultivation  is  kept  up  until  the  vines 
meet  across  the  row,  there  is  not 
much  danger  of  grass  growing  after 
that. 

Club  Root  of  Cabbage. 

I shall  be  glad  to  have  Mr.  Field 
or  some  other  gardener  discuss  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  club  root  of 
cabbage. — Mrs.  H.  M.  L.,  Sherods- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Answer  by  Henry  Field,  Shenan- 
doah, Iowa:  Club  root  is  a disease 
that  lives  over  in  the  soil.  It  does 
not  come  in  the  seed,  and  is  not  caus- 
ed by  anything  in  weather  conditions, 
but  the  germ  which  causes  it  lives 
in  the  soil  and  lives  over  from  year 
to  year.  So  far  as  is  known  there 
is  no  cure  or  preventive,  and  the 
best  plan  is  to  grow  the  cabbage  on  a 
new,  clean  piece  of  land  that  has  not 
grown  cabbage  for  several  years.  You 
should  be  careful  not  to  cultivate 
through  from  the  infested  piece  to  the 
other  one,  as  the  germs  would  be  car- 
ried on  the  cultivator.  Some  small 
success  has  been  had  by  giving  the 
ground  a very  heavy  application  of 
lime,  as  it  seems  to  purify  it  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  depend  entirely  on  this. 

* 

Disease  of  Poultry. 

Can  you  prescribe  a remedy  for 
chickens  that  mope  around  for  two  or 
three  days  and  then  get  blind  with- 
out a swelling  of  the  eyes? — A.  M. 
Snyder,  Colo. 

Answer  by  Corwin  Jones,  Shenan- 
doah, Iowa:  The  disease,  or  whatever 
it  may  be  you  speak  about,  is  some- 
thing entirely  new  to  me,  although  I 
have  been  in  the  poultry  business  for 


thirty-five  years.  I have  never  had 
a bird,  either  young  or  old,  that  was 
affected  in  the  manner  described.  It 
certainly  may  be  a new  one  coming  in 
upon  us,  to  take  the  place  of  roup. 
However,  I believe  it  only  to  be  of 
local  origin,  and  will  not  be  a disease 
that  will  affect  poultry  generally 
throughout  the  country. 

* 

Inoculating  Alfalfa  Seed. 

Please  tell  me  where  I can  get  the 
cheapest  and  most  reliable  culture  or 
inoculation  for  alfalfa  seed.  Also,  can 
a field  of  alfalfa  be  inoculated  when 
the  plants  are  two  or  three  years 
old? — T.  B.,  Hagerman,  N.  M. 

Answer  by  Prof.  M.  F.  Miller,  Mis- 
souri Experiment  Station:  The  artifi- 
i cial  cultures  for  inoculating  legumes 
have  not  been  entirely  satisfactory. 

I While  they  have  given  good  results 
in  many  cases,  they  frequently  fail. 
This  means  that  the  method  is  still 
somewhat  experimental.  There  are 
two  or  three  companies  putting  out 
these  cultures  besides  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington.  The  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture is  putting  them  out  in  small 
packages  for  trial,  and  they  may  be 
had  by  addressing  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  United  States  Dept,  of  Ag- 
riculture, Washington,  in  quantities 
sufficient  for  inoculating  an  acre  or 
two,  providing  the  man  agrees  to  re- 
port results  accurately.  Under  this 
condition  they  are  sent  without  cost, 
manufacturers  of  this  material  are  the 
Earp-Thomas  Farmogerm  Co.. 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  and  the  National 
Nitro-Culture  Co.,  of  West  Chester, 
Pa. 

It  is  usually  a much  better  practice 
to  secure  inoculation  by  means  of 
soil  from  a field  which  has  grown 
the  legume  in  question.  Two  hun- 
I dred  pounds  of  such  soil  put  on  with 
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a drill  is  sufficient.  More  may  be 
used  if  it  is  handy.  Scatter  on  with 
a shovel  and  harrow  in  at  once.  It 
may,  also,  be  scattered  on  from  a 
bucket  quite  conveniently,  but  in  any 
case  it  should  be  harrowed  in  imme- 
diately following  the  broadcasting 
since  sunlight  kills  the  bacteria. 

it 

About  Teosinte. 

What  is  teosinte  and  what  are  its 
uses? — Subscriber,  Florence,  Ala. 

Answer  by  Henry  Field,  Shenan- 
doah, Iowa:  Teosinte  is  a tropical  or 

sub-tropical  forag'e  plant  of  consider- 
able value  in  the  South,  but  not  of 
much  use  in  the  North.  It  grows 
something  like  corn,  but  instead  of 
making  ears  it  makes  seed  on  the  tas- 
sel. It  seldom  seeds  in  the  United 
States,  and  all  the  seed  is  imported 
from  Mexico  or  other  tropical  coun- 
tries. It  stools  like  wheat,  making 
often  as  high  as  fifteen  or  twenty 
stalks  from  one  seed.  The  stalk  is 
about  as  big  as  a corn  stalk,  but  close- 
ly jointed.  It  is  slow  growing  at  first 
and  requires  hot  weather  to  do  the 
best,  but  stands  drouth  well.  _ It  is 
quite  valuable  as  a fodder  plant  in  the 
long  hot  summers  of  the  South.  It 
should  be  cut  and  fed  just  like  corn 
fodder  either  green  or  cured. 

it 

Weevils  in  Beans. 

I read  in  your  Gardening  Depart- 
ment in  February  an  article  concern- 
ing weevils  in  beans.  Now,  I am  not 
in  Arkansas,  but  in  central  southern 
Indiana,  and  have  had  some  experi- 
ence with  bean  bugs.  All  of  our  early 
beans  are  infested  with  weevil.  Beans 
intended  for  winter  use,  such  as  kid- 
ney, navy,  etc.,  we  usually  plant  as  a 
second  crop.  For  instance,  between 
potato  rows  or  after  harvesting  rye. 
Always  planting  with  this  idea  in 
mind,  that  beans  must  be  late  enough 
to  ripen  just  before  frost,  to  be  free 
from  bugs.  Here  we  plant  between 
the  1st  and  10th  of  July.  A good  way 
to  make  beans  produce  well  is  to 
break  ground  pretty  early  and  har- 
row and  drag  to  suit.  In  fact,  get  the 
ground  ready  as  though  intending  to 
plant,  then  cultivate  it  once  every  ten 
days  or  two  weeks  until  time  to  plant. 
This  does  away  with  most  of  the 
weeds  and  creates  a mulch.  Plant 
beans  thick,  three  or  four  inches  apart, 
in  rows  not  over  eighteen  inches  apart. 
The  beans  are  almost  tended  when 
planted.  It  may  be  necessary  to  run 
a garden  plow  between  rows  to  break 
crust  after  rains,  but  that  is  about  all 
that  is  necessary. 

EDWIN  B.  STILES. 

Martinsville,  Ind. 

Beauty  Is  Wealth. 

You  go  East  among  the  estates  of 
the  millionaires  and  you  find  much 
attention  paid  to  adorning  their 
grounds  . The  Hunnewell  estate  of 
Wellesley,  Mass.,  and  the  Terry  estate 
of  Metheun,  are  illustrations. 

Take  two  farms.  One  has  a dilapi- 
dated front  yard,  a sort  of  hospital 
for  broken-down  machinery,  and  per- 
haps for  sick  pigs.  Compare  this  with 
the  beautiful  park-like  grounds  of  an- 
other farm.  Suppose  an  up-to-date 
man  wants  a home.  He  would  pay 
nearly  twice  as  much  for  the  one  as 
he  would  for  the  other,  because  beauty 
is  wealth. 

The  farmer,  much  as  he  would  ig- 
nore it,  down  in  his  heart,  loves  the 
beautiful.  He  married  the  best-looking 
girl  he  could  find.  He  wants  a hand- 
some team.  His  fine  colts  and  calves 
are  his  delight,  and  his  pigs,  what 
beauties!  Fat  and  plump  with  those 
fashionalbe  twists  to  their  tails.  Why 
can’t  he  do  justice  to  himself  and  sat- 
isfy the  cravings  of  his  wife  and  fix 
up?  He  has  richer  lands  than  the 
Boston  suburbanite.  I have  known 
the  latter  to  pay  $10  a cord  for  manure 
and  then  haul  it  ten  miles.  The  farm- 
er has  every  advantage,  so  he  can 
have  an  Elysian  home.  Money  is 
plentiful  and  instead  of  investing  in 
mining  stocks  and  wildcat  schemes, 
put  it  where  it  will  grow  and  keep 
growing  in  value. 

York,  Neb.  C.  S.  HARRISON. 


Crop  Reports  Next  Month. 

The  Fruit-Grower  will  publish  in  its 
May  issue  the  first  of  the  crop  reports 
for  the  year  1910.  Reports  will  be 
received  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  this  year  we  want  to  make  these 
reports  more  helpful  than  ever  before. 

As  this  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
goes  to  press  a feeling  of  uneasiness 
pervades  every  fruit  district  in  the 
country  west  of  Ohio.  Spring  opened 
up  unusually  early,  and  all  through 
March  the  temperature  everywhere 
has  been  much  higher  than  normal. 
Fruit  buds  started  into  growth  un- 
usually early,  and  apple  trees  in  the 
northern  part  of  Missouri  are  begin- 
ning to  bloom  at  this  date  (March  29). 

In  Colorado  the  season  opened  at 
least  a month  early,  and  apricot  and 
peach  trees  were  in  bloom  in  the  Pal- 
isade district  on  March  26 — this  is 
about  a month  too  early.  Notwith- 
standing this  early  blooming  of  the 
trees,  old-timers  were  persistent  in 
their  claims  that  there  would  be  no 
more  cold  weather,  and  that  orchard 
heaters  would  not  be  needed.  They 
may  be  right;  at  least,  let  us  hope  so. 

The  winter,  in  most  parts  of  the 
country,  was  long  and  severe,  but 
fruit  buds  generally  came  through  in 
pretty  good  shape.  It  was  at  first 
claimed  that  peach  buds  had  all  been 
killed  in  North  Missouri,  but  from  the 
quantity  of  bloom  open  on  March  29 
it  is  evident  that  there  will  be  plenty 
of  peaches,  provided  there  is  no  fur- 
ther injury. 

Next  month  the  critical  period  will 
likely  have  been  passed,  and  The 
Fruit-Grower’s  reports  will  be  very 
timely  and  they  will  be  reliable.  We 
ask  the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in 
making  these  reports  this  year  more 
helpful  than  ever  before. 

Herbert  Raspberry  Is  Hardy. 

I have  just  been  informed  that  a 
recent  issue  of  your  paper  contained 
a report  from  Kansas,  stating  that  the 
Herbert  raspberry  had  not  been  found 
hardy.  As  this  great  berry  originated 
in  this  city,  and  as  I know  it  to  be  as 
hardy  as  any  raspberry  in  existence, 

I would  like  to  correct  some  mistakes 
that  have  been  made  in  connection 
with  it.  1 am  aware  that  thousands  of 
spurious  plants  have  been  sold  for 
Herberts,  and  that  this  is  giving  it  a 
black  eye  in  many  quarters.  One  in- 
dividual, who  calls  himself  a nursery 
company,  and  who  has  been  moving 
about  from  town  to  town,  changing 
his  name  with  every  move,  and  who 
can  put  his  nursery  in  his  pocket  and 
carry  it,  thus  saving  carters’  charges, 
advertised  a couple  of  years  ago  that 
he  had  bought  the  entire  stock  of 
plants  from  the  introducers,  and  sold 
thousands  of  them,  but  I do  not  be- 
lieve he  supplied  a single  plant  true  fo 
name. 

I also  know  that  one  of  the  largest 
nurseries  in  Canada  has  sent  out  Shaf- 
fer’s Colossal  for  Herberts,  and  I 
know  of  many  cases  of  plants  being 
sold  for  Herberts  that  have  not  turned 
out  true  to  name.  We  had  for  a few 
years,  in  this  city,  a gentleman  who 
called  himself  a nursery  company, 
who  had  no  nursery,  and  who  sold 
through  agents  all  over  Canada  and 
the  United  States  and  I saw  a bunch 
of  orders  amounting  to  over  $1,600 
that  one  of  his  “cracker-jack”  agents 
had  sold  in  Kansas  City,  all  roses  and 
Clematis  vines,  sold  at  $1.25  each,  and 
I know  that  these  plants  were  bought 
from  a New  York  state  nursery  at  an 
average  of  10  cents,  and  that  this  man 
never  saw  the  stock  that  was  sent  to 
his  customers.  This  man  has  been 
selling  Herberts  for  years,  and  I do 
not  believe  he  ever  sent  out  a single 
plant  of  Herbert,  but  varieties  that  he 
could  buy  cheap.  I know  of  one  nur- 
sery that  filled  this  fellow’s  orders 
for  strawberry  plants  for  several 
years,  simply  packing  varieties  that 
were  easy  to  propagate,  and  attaching 
this  self-styled  nurseryman’s  tags, 
and  shipping  them,  without  the  latter 
ever  seeing  what  was  sent.  I know 
that  he  had  on  his  list  names  of  va- 
rieties that  never  existed,  and  which 
his  agents  sold  at  $5.00  per  dozen,  and 
he  paid  $4.00  per  1,000  for  them.  The 
varieties  that  were  supplied  were  sim- 
ply old  standard  kinds.  So  I have  no 
doubt  but  that  your  Kansas  corre- 


spondent has  been  fooled  in  this  or 
a similar  way. 

The  Herbert  raspberry  originated  in 
this  city  over  twenty  years  ago,  and 
has  been  thoroughly  tested  beside  all 
the  leading  kinds  since  1896  at  our 
experimental  farm,  where  the  ther- 
mometer ranges  from  15  to  30  below 
zero  in  winter,  and  where  we  cannot 
grow  domestica  plums  or  pears,  ex- 
cept a few  of  very  hardiest  kinds,  and 
these  only  in  a very  discouraging  way. 

I have  been  watching  it  for  about  fif- 
teen years,  and  I have  never  known  it 
to  be  injured  a particle  by  the  se- 
verest winters.  I have  two  acres  of 
them  myself,  and  never  think  of  giv- 
ing plants  any  winter  protection,  yet  I 
have  never  known  even  the  terminal 
buds  to  be  injured.  It  has  been  grown 
in  the  Temiscaming  for  six  years, 
without  ever  being  injured  a particle, 
even  though  it  is  so  cold  there  that 
they  cannot  grow  Wealthy,  Duchess 
or  any  of  the  hardy  apples  success- 
fully. 

In  the  spring  of  1908  our  central  ex- 
perimental farm  here,  sent  twelve 
plants  to  the  government  experimental 
station  at  Fort  Vermillion,  in  tthe 
Peace  River  country,  400  miles  direct- 
ly north  of  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Can. 
They  were  at  least  a month  on  the 
way,  as  they  had  700  miles  to  go  by 
stage,  and  arrived  very  late  in  the 
season,  yet  four  plants  lived,  and  from 
these  they  had  twenty-four  plants  in 
the  fall.  These  came  through  the 
winter  and  fruited  last  summer,  al- 
though the  mercury  is  officially  re- 
corded as  reaching  51  degrees  below 
zero  in  December,  59  in  January,  and 
59  in  February  of  that  winter.  These 
are  official  records  from  our  Dominion 
government  reports,  so  when  a per- 
son says  Herbert  is  not  hardy  in  a 
state  where  tender  fruits  are  grown, 
we  are  constrained  to  say  that  he  has 
not  got  Herbert  at  all. 

Following  are  a few  comparisons  as 
to  yield  of  the  various  varieties  as 
tested  at  the  experimental  farm  here, 
the  test  being  the  average  for  three 
years,  from  twelve  plants.  When  we 
compare  this  yield  with  the  leading 
other  kinds,  and  remember  that  Her- 
bert is  absolutely  hardy,  that  it  is  a 
berry  of  the  largest  size,  almost  as 
large  as  Eaton,  and  a much  prettier 
berry,  and  very  much  better  in  qual- 
ity, you  can  judge  of  its  value.  I may 
say  that  wherever  it  has  been  tested, 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  it 
has  far  outyielded  everything  else. 

This  test  of  yield  speaks  for  itself. 
It  is  copied  from  Bulletin  No.  56  of 
the  experimental  farm  here: 

Fruit. 


Lbs'. 

Ozs. 

Herbert  

36 

7% 

Columbian  

9 M 

Marlboro  

7 

12% 

Shaffer  

10% 

Loudon  

7 

12 

King  

5 

15 

Golden  Queen  . . . . 

5 

15 

Cuthbert — Failure. 

owing  to  winter 

killing. 

I send  you  a circular  from  the  in- 
troducers, which  gives  its  full  record, 
and  may  say  that  I was  pleased  to  see 
your  note  on  page  52  of  the  January 
issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  where  the 
writer  speaks  so  highly  of  the  quality 
of  Herbert. 

Thanking  you  for  the  above  space  in 
which  to  explain  why  your  corre- 
spondent found  Herbert  not  hardy  in 
Kansas,  I am,  Yours  very  truly, 

Ottawa,  Canada.  W.  J.  KERR. 

Michigan  Organizations  Are  Active. 

The  Eaton  Rapids  Fruit  and  Truck 
Growers’  Association  has  elected  offi- 
cers for  1910  as. follows:  President, 

E.  Gilman;  vice-president,  L.  Eck- 
art;  secretary,  O.  M.  Dayton;  treas- 
urer, R.  Lamb.  Meetings  are  held 
monthly  and  quite  a bit  of  enthu- 
siasm has  developed  in  this  section  in 
growing  tree  fruits  and  small  fruits 
for  market.  A number  of  old  and 
neglected  apple  orchards  have  been 
leased  by  members  of  the  association 
and  will  be  pruned,  sprayed  and  cared 
for  thoroughly. 

Benzie  County  growers  met  at 
Frankfort  recently  and  organized  the 
Frankfort  Fruit  Growers’  Association. 
Cherries  do  especially  well  here  and 
this  fruit  will  be  given  special  atten- 
tion. 

Newaygo  County  growers  met  at 
Grant  and  organized  the  Grant  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  with  officers  as 
follows:  President,  John  McKinley; 

vice-president.  D.  J.  Crawford;  secre- 


tary, M.  E . Dunkley,  Kalamazoo; 
treasurer,  Robt.  S.  Hall.  One  hundred 
growers  were  present  and  many  new 
orchards  will  be  set  in  this  section  this 
spring. 

An  interesting  union  meeting  of  the 
Casco  and  South  Haven  and  the  Sau- 
gatuck  and  Ganges  pomological  socie- 
ties was  held  recently  at  Leisure,  in 
Western  Allegan  County,  with  an  at- 
tendance of  160  fruit  men.  It  was  an 
all-day  meeting  with  dinner  served 
by  the  ladies  at  no  m.  George  Grif- 
fin of  South  Haven  spoke  on  fitting 
of  ground  and  resetting  of  old  or- 
chard lands.  Joseph  Kelly  spoke  on 
the  care  of  the  apple  orchard,  laying 
special  stress  on  thinning  fruit  and 
annual  and  moderate  trimming.  He 
advised  the  use  of  shears  and  thinning 
to  five  or  six  inches  apart,  cutting 
out  the  poorer  fruit.  He  said  that 
thinning  would  tend  to  bring  annual 
crops  of  apples,  even  of  Baldwins. 
He  uses  a steel  brush  instead  of  a 
hoe  or  other  edged  tool  in  scraping 
trunks  of  trees.  Absolutely  straight 
packing  of  fruit  and  putting  name  on 
both  firsts  and  seconds,  also  dealing 
through  a reliable  commission  house, 
wi  re  advised.  Spraying  mixtures  and 
methods  were  discussed  by  T.  L. 
Gooding  and  Chas.  B.  Welch  of  Doug- 
las. Mr.  Welch  favored  the  home- 
made concentrated  lime  and  sulphur 
mixture. 

Weather  conditions  have  been  ideal 
this  winter  for  protection  of  grape 
vines  in  the  Lawton  and  Paw  Paw 
districts  and  a bumper  crop  for  1910 
is  prom’sed.  The  Paw  Paw  Fruit 
Growers’  Union  met  recently  at  the 
call  of  W.  C.  Wildey,  manager,  and 
discussed  methods  of  handling  the 
crop,  also  prices  of  blue  vitriol,  twine 
and  baskets. 

Lawton  grape  growers  met  at  Law- 
ton  Feb.  19,  and  listened  to  an  in- 
structive talk  on  fruit  transportation 
and  the  storage  question  given  by  A. 
V.  Stubenrauch  of  the  division  of 
yomology,  department  of  agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Western  Michigan  Develop- 
ment Bureau,  which  was  organized 
last  fall  with  a view  to  developing  the 
fruit  and  agricultural  possibilities  of 
western  and  northern  Michigan  coun- 
ties, has  elected  officers  for  1910  as 
follows:  President,  D.  H.  Day,  Glen 

Haven;  vice-presidents,  L.  F.  Per- 
kett,  Traverse  City,  and  Louis  Haight, 
Muskegon;  secretary,  John  I.  Gibson, 
Traverse  City;  treasurer,  B.  R.  Hen- 
oel,  Manistee;  executive  committee, 
D.  S.  Payton,  Charlevoix;  C.  P.  Buck, 
Traverse  City;  E.  C.  Rust,  Pellston; 
M.  B.  Lang,  Elk  Rapids;  T.  M Saw- 
yer, Ludington;  G.  A.  Brigham,  Buck- 
ley;  F.  O.  Wickarn,  Frankfort.  Sec- 
retary Gibsrn  has  been  at  the  head  of 
the  Battle  Creek  board  of  trade  for 
yearfe  and  is  a very  competent  official. 
Traverse  City  will  be  the  bureau’s 
headquarters. 

Charlevoix  County  growers  will  this 
year  try  the  plan  of  packing  their 
choice  apples  in  boxes,  with  name  and 
guarantee  on  each  package.  It  is 
I hoped  to  establish  a reputation  in  this 
way  for  strictly  fancy  fruit. 

A $75,000  grape  juice  factory  is  be- 
ing installed  at  Mattawan,  in  Van 
Buren  County,  by  the  Armour  Pack- 
ing Co. 

The  mid-winter  meeting  of  the 
Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  held  at  Fremont,  Newaygo 
County,  March  15  and  16. 

F'or  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the 
development  of  fruit-growing  in  Kent 
and  adjoining  counties,  the  president 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  Board  of  Trade 
has  appointed  a committee  on  horti- 
culture, composed  of  R.  D.  Graham, 
Chas.  W.  Garfield,  E.  A.  Stowe,  J.  P. 
Munson  and  A.  S.  White.  One  of  the 
matters  to  be  taken  up  early  will  be 
the  making  of  an  exhibit  at  the  West 
Michigan  State  Fair,  Grand  Rapids, 
that  will  adequately  represent  the 
fruit  interests  of  this  section.  An- 
other matter  will  be  the  giving  of 
proper  attention  to  old  and  neglected 
apple  orchards. 

The  Grand  River  Valley  Horticul- 
tural Society  met  March  8 at  the  home 
of,  John  B.  Martin,  Grand  Rapids, 
with  water,  in  its  relation  to  plant 
and  human  life  as  the  general  topic. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  A.  G. 

•Sj£ 

When  writing-  to  advertisers  always 
mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 
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Practical  Work  for  Horticultural  So- 
cieties. 

The  Fruit-Grower  desires  to  be  of 
the  greatest  service  to  all  its  readers, 
and  especially  to  those  who  are  striv- 
ing to  make  horticultural  organiza- 
tions more  helpful.  To  this  end  we 
want  to  get  in  touch  with  every  such 
organization  in  the  country,  and  we 
also  want  all  these  organizations  to 
make  use  of  our  columns  freely,  ask- 
ing questions  and  offering  sugges- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  others.  If 
your  society  has  found  any  plan  of 
value  and  help  to  its  members,  tell  us 
all  about  it,  and  let  others  profit  by 
your  experience. 

Mr.  N.  T.  Frame,  Martinsburg,  W. 
Va.,  sends,  us  a report  of  a plan  which 
has  been  found  very  helpful  by  the 
Martinsburg  Horticultural  Society. 
This  society  holds  field  meetings  dur- 
ing the  summer  in  different  parts  of 
the  county,  usually  in  the  large  or- 
chards which  prevail  there.  The 
members  of  the  society  inspect  the 
orchard,  and  after  luncheon  they  dis- 
cuss this  particular  orchard  and  crit- 
icize the  methods  practiced.  This 
criticism  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  upon  a concrete  problem  as 
found  in  the  orchard,  and  all  members 
take  part.  One  man  is  appointed  to 
summarize  this  criticism,  and  at  the 
following  .meeting  he  presents  a 
written  report  of  the  discussion,  with 
the  summary  of  the  criticism  offered. 

Mr.  Frame  sends  us  a copy  of  the 


criticism  of  one  of  the  orchards  vis- 
ited, and  it  is  one  of  the  best  things 
of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen.  It 
covers  six  closely  written  type-written 
pages,  and  goes  into  details. 

It  will  not  help  Fruit-Grower  read- 
ers, of  course,  to  know  just  what 
criticisms  were  offered  in  this  partic- 
ular case,  but  it  will  be  interesting 
to  know  the  scope  of  the  criticism. 

The  first  heading  is  “Location.” 
This  paragraph  reports  that  location 
as  to  soil  is  good,  but  not  as  to  ship- 
ping facilities;  it  is  a long  haul  to 
shipping  station,  and  this  adds  to  cost 
of  handling  fruit;  the  orchard  is  also 
too  far  from  water  supply,  making 
too  much  lost  time  in  spraying  the 
trees;  by  putting  in  a pumping  plant 
and  storage  reservoir,  it  was  suggest- 
ed, this  difficulty  could  be  overcome. 

The  criticism  then  discusses  varie- 
ties and  as  the  orchard  is  one  of  con- 
siderable age  it  is  possible  to  draw 
definite  conclusions.  The  trees  in 
this  orchard  are  planted  forty  feet 
apart,  and  this  is  thought  to  be  too 
great  a distance;  it  is  suggested  that 
more  money  could  have  been  made  by 
planting  trees  closer,  and  then  cut  out 
the  fillers;  or  by  planting  Grimes 
Golden,  which  is  likely  to  prove  a 
short-lived  tree,  they  would  be  ready 
to  come  out  by  the  time  the  orchard 
was  crowded. 

The  subjects  of  fertilizing,  cultiva- 
tion, cover  crops,  pruning,  spraying, 
marketing,  etc.,  are  discussed,  and  the 
critic  goes  into  details  in  every  case, 
telling  why  he  thinks  the  owner’s 
plan  is  right  or  wrong,  as  the  case 
may  be.  It  must  be  remembered  that 


in  a case  of  this  kind  it  is  just  as  im- 
portant that  the  good  points  be  com- 
mended as  that  faults  be  pointed  out. 

Altogether,  this  plan  is  one  of  the 
best  we  have  ever  seen.  Such  friend- 
ly discussion  will  certainly  be  of  great 
value  in  any  community.  It  is  one 
thing  to  tell  how  a thing  should  be 
done  and  how  it  should  not  be  done, 
but  it  is  quite  another,  and  more  im- 
portant thing,  to  go  out  into  an  or- 
chard and  point  out  the  weak  and 
the  strong  places  in  the  plan  of  or- 
chard management. 

The  Martinsburg  Society  is  a good 
one,  and  it  is  working  along  right 
lines.  The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  a group  of  the  members  at  one 
of  the  meetings.  From  the  satisfied 
look  on  the  faces  we  assume  the 
photograph  was  taken  after  luncheon. 

The  Striped  Cucumber  Beetle  and  the 
Cabbage  Butterfly. 

These  two  insects  are  undoubtedly 
as  injurious  as  any  insect  which  af- 
fects truck  crops.  The  station  at 
Auburn  receives  many  letters  asking 
for  information  about  them  and  for 
methods  of  killing  them.  And,  unlike 
such  insects  as  the  San  Jose  scale 
comparatively  little  work  has  been 
done  on  them. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  best  meth- 
od of  dealing  with  any  pest  it  is  nec- 
essary that  we  know  something  of  its 
life  history,  as  this  shows  us  at  what 
time  of  year  and  at  what  periods  in 


its  life  any  insect  is  most  easily  de- 
' stroyed,  and  also  what  methods  are 
best  to  use  against  it. 

Everyone  knows  the  little  striped 
beetle  which  is  found  on  cucumbers 
and  melons  almost  from  the  time  they 
are  out  of  the  ground.  These  beetles 
go  through  the  winter  as  adults  and 
are  out  looking  for  food  with  the  first 
warm  days  of  spring.  Consequently 
as  soon  as  the  melons  or  cucumbers 
are  up  the  beetles  are  ready  for  them. 

After  feeding  for  a few  days  the 
beetle  lays  her  eggs  either  in  or  on 
the  ground  (and  they  need  moist 
ground)  within  a few  inches  of  the 
plants.  As  soon  as  the  eggs  are 
hatched  the  little  grubs  burrow  into 
the  ground  and  feed  on  the  roots  or 
in  the  stems  of  the  vines.  They  are 
very  active  and  may  attack  several 
plants.  When  ready  to  pupate  the 
larvae  crawl  a few  inches  from  the 
plant  and  form  a cell  in  the  ground 
from  which  the  adult  emerges.  The 
adults  are  reported  as  being  fully  as 
injurious  if  not  more  so  than  the  lar- 
vae. since  they  are  great  feeders  and 
are  more  active.  Also  they  attack  the 
plants  when  they  are  very  small  and 
so  kill  more.  Often  a larva  may 
feed  on  a plant  and  while  the  plant 
may  be  weakened  and  the  yield  small, 
the  plant  itself  may  not  be  killed. 

An  insect  which  feeds  as  this  one 
does,  on  or  in  roots  or  in  the  stem 
of  a plant,  is  very  hard  to  combat  and 
no  entirely  successful  method  of  con- 
trol has  yet  been  found.  It  is  appar- 
ent at  once  that  after  the  grub  has 
entered  the  plant  it  is  practically  im- 


GR'OUP  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  MARTINSBURG  HORTICUI/I'URAL  SOCIETY. 


A WORLD  BEATER 


Head  carefully  the  following  statements,  for  we  are  prepared  to  PROVE  EVERY 


WORD  we  say  by  reliable  and  prominent  people. 


Our  Alton  Raspberry 


IS  THE  LARGEST  KEI>  RASPBERRY  GROWN 


It  hds  the  most  delicious  flavor  of  any 
red  raspberry  grown. 

It  will  bear  four  times  as  much  fruit. 

It  has  fewer  seeds. 

It  positively  will  not  winter  kill  in  the 
severest  climate  in  the  United  States. 

It  does  not  winter  kill  in  Canada. 

It  bears  fruit  from  early  summer  until 
frost. 

It  is  dwarf  in  nature  and  resembles  a 
bushy  tree  in  form. 

It  has*  taken  15  years  of  scientific 
study  of  selection  and  restriction  to  pro- 
duce it. 

Positively  there  has  never  been  a plant 
sold  until  this  season. 


It  is  growing  right  here  on  our  own 
land  and  has  produced  the  results  for  us. 
We  are  always  glad  ter  Show  anyone  our 
patch. 


They  are  not  for  sale  by  other  nur- 
series. You  can  only  buy  them  direct 
from  us*. 


Three  acres  of  these  berries  last  year 
produced  $2,000  NET  profit. 


We  say  positively  that  they  cannot  be 
equaled  by  anything  grown  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 


Our  prices  are  $3.50  per  dozen,  express- 
age  prepaid  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  ready  to  commence  de- 
livering at  once.  The  season  will  be  over 
in  about  30  days. 


Write  for  prices  on  large  quantities. 


M.  LYTLE,  Seedman,  Clear  Lake,  Iowa 


BOOKLETS  ON  FRUIT  CULTURE 

AT  HALF  PRICE 


Several  years  ago  The  Fruit-Grower  issued  the  “Brother 
Jonathan  Series”  of  booklets  on  various  phases  of  fruit  culture, 
and  thousands  of  them  were  distributed  throughout  the  country. 
They  were  small  and  compact  and  the  information  contained  was 
just  what  practical  men  needed  in  their  every-day  work. 

Now,  two  of  these  booklets  are  out  of  print,  and  we  shall  not 
reprint  the  others  as  the  supply  becomes  exhausted.  We  have  in 
stock  now  only  a few  hundred  copies  each  of  the  following,  and 
can  fill  orders  for  them.  When  the  present  supply  is  exhausted, 
no  more  of  the  booklets  can  be  had : 


NO. 


NO. 

NO. 


NO. 


NO. 


NO. 

NO. 


NO. 


2—  “A  TREATISE  ON  SPRAYING” — Booklet  No.  2 is  by  Prof.  J.  M.  Stedman, 
entomologist  of  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station.  This  booklet  treats  of 
some  of  the  insects  which  are  most  destructive  to  fruit  crops.  Many  of  the 
most  destructive  insects  are  shown  in  the  illustrations. 

3—  “HOW  TO  GROW  STRAWBERRIES”— Booklet  No.  3 is  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Whitten, 
professor  of  horticulture  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  it  treats  of  growing 
strawberries  as  a commercial  crop  or  for  home  use. 

4 —  “THE  HOME  GARDEN” — By  Profs.  Howard  and  Favor.  It  tells  how  tq 
make  hotbeds,  cold  frames,  etc.;  how  to  handle  them  to  best  advantage,  so 
that  the  greatest  crop  can  be  secured.  This  booklet  will  be  helpful  to  one 
who  has  even  a small  garden. 

5 —  “PACKING  AND  MARKETING  FRUITS”— By  Prof.  F.  A.  Waugh,  of  the 
horticultural  department  of  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  This  book 
tells  about  the  correct  time  for  picking  different  fruits,  describes  different 
packages  used  in  which  to  market  them. 

6 —  “A  BOOK  ABOUT  BUSH  FRUITS” — By  Prof.  A.  T.  Erwin  of  Iowa  Agricul- 
tural College.  Treats  of  blackberries,  raspberries,  etc.,  with  methods  of  cul- 
ture; also  gives  recipes  for  canning  and  preserving  this  class  of  fruits. 

7 —  “GROWING  GRAPES” — By  E.  H.  Riehl,  Alton.  111.  Mr.  Riehl  is'  a successful 
commercial  grower,  and  discusses  varieties,  methods  of  training,  etc. 

8 —  “HINTS  ON  PRUNING” — By  Dr.  J.  C.  Whitten.  The  ‘pruning  of  different 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  plants  is  discussed,  with  reasons  for  the  methods 
recommended. 

10 — “SUCCESS  WITH  STONE  FRUITS” — By  Prof.  F.  A.  Waugh.  The  different 
stone  fruits  are  treated  with  lists'  of  best  varieties  of  each.  Methods  "of 
planting,  pruning,  etc.,  are  discussed  for  each  class  of  fruits. 


It  will  be  noted  that  booklets  Nos.  1 and  9 are  missing — they 
are  out  of  print. 

We  have  sold  over  a hundred  thousand  of  these  books  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  the 

Regular  Rate  Has  Always  Been  25c  Each 

The  booklets  listed  above  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  while  they 
last  at  the  very  low  rate  of 


Two  for  25c,  Four  for  50c,  Eight  for  $1 


Not  less  than  two  of  the  books  sold  at  this  rate.  If  you  want 
valuable  little  booklets  on  horticulture,  now  is  your  chance  to  get 
them,  while  the  supply  lasts.  Send  for  some  of  them  today. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  BOOK  DEPT.,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


An  Elegant  Croquet  Set 
Free  to  Every  Boy,  Girl, 
Man  or  Lady,  Who  Write 
Me  at  Once. 


This  beautiful  croquet  set  is  made  of 
good  material  and  will  last  a life  time. 

Each  set  contains  8 balls,  very  nicely 
finished,  selected  handles,  large 
stakes  well  finished,  large  gal- 
vanized iron  wickets,  mallets 
painted  one  band,  put  up  in  a 
good  pine  case.  Any  person  can 
secure  this  full  size  croquet  set  for! 
e small  favor.  Write  today. 


E.  T.  MEREDITH, 

Dept.  C 5 , Des  Moines,  Iowa 


80  Cents  for  20  Names 


Send  me  20  cents  and  names  and  postoffice  addresses  of  20  farmers,  and  I’ll 


send  you  for  two  years  the  ILLINOIS  FARMER,  the  big  semi-monthly  mag- 
azine!^ (Rig  Woman’s,  Fashion  and  Children’s  Departments.)  Regular  sub- 


scription price.  60  cents  a year. 

JOHN  M.  STAHL,  Pub. 


12  J.  P.  Sta.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Yearly  Page  257 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER.  ST.  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 


April,  1910 
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possible  to  kill  it  without  destroying 
the  plant.  The  weakest  point  in  the 
life  cycle  seems  to  be  the  adult  which 
lives  over  winter.  And  the  best  meth- 
od to  use  against  the  insect  seems  to 
be  one  of  prevention  rather  than  one 
of  cure.  The  only  spray  which  has 
been  found  at  all  effective  and  which 
at  the  same  time -does  not  injure  the 
plant  is  arsenate  of  lead.  This  has 
been  used  at  three  and  six  pounds  to 
fifty  gallons  of  water,  the  weaker 
spray  giving  apparently  as  good  re- 
sults as  the  stronger.  If  used  it 
should  be  applied  as  early  as  possible, 
in  order  to  kill  the  adults  before  the 
eggs  are  laid.  Another  method  which 
has  been  found  to  be  successful  if  it 
can  be  used  economically  is  to  cover 
the  young  plants  with  cones  of  wire 
netting.  The  screen  should  have  a 
very  fine  mesh.  1 he  best  and  cheap- 
est method  of  using  this  is  to  buy 
yard  wide  setting  and  cut  it  in  strips 
a yard  long.  These  squares  should 
then  be  cut  into  circles  having  a yard 
diameter  and  these  circles  again  cut 
in  halves.  Each  half  may  then  be 
rolled  into  a cone.  One  of  these 
cones  should  be  placed  over  each 
hill,  and  will  protect  the  young  plants 
until  they  are  more  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves. 

Sometimes  trap  crops  are  planted. 

A few  cucumbers  or  melons  may  be 
planted  a week  or  two  earlier  than 
the  main  crop.  The  beetles  will  all 
gather  on  these  early  plants  and  the 
plants  and  beetles  may  be  destroyed 
together.  Lastly,  as  far  as  possible, 
melons  and  cucumbers  should  not 
follow  each  other  two  years  in  succes- 
sion. 

The  cabbage  butterfly  is  one  of  our 
imported  pests,  having  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country  about  fifty 
years  ago  from  Europe.  It  has  taken 
to  the  American  climate  and  has 
thrived  immensely.  In  some  sections 
of  the  country  cabbage  growing  has 
been  abandoned  entirely  because  of 
it.  Consequently  the  market  for  this 
crop  is  . constantly  growing  better, 
both  in  quantities  required  and  in 
price. 

The  adults  are  among  our  earliest 
butterflies  to  appear  in  the  spring, 
being  frequently  found  in  March,  and 
it  continues  flying  until  late  in  No- 
vember. The  eggs  are  laid  in  the 
early  spring.  They  hatch  in  about  a 
week  and  the  worms  commence  feed- 
ing immediately.  The  outer  leaves  are 
eaten  at  first,  but  later,  when  the 
plants  begin  to  head,  the  worms  pre- 
fer the  inner,  tender  leaves.  Of  course 
the  adult  does  not  feed  on  the  cab- 
bage, since  it  eats  only  the  honey  of 
flowers,  but  there  are  at  least  three 
generations  a year,  so  that  the  worms 
are  active  almost  as  long  as  the  cab- 
bage season  lasts.  They  have  been 
taken  in  Auburn,  on  collards,  as  late 
as  the  middle  of  October. 

But  there  is  only  one  practical 
method  for  destroying  these  worms, 
and  that  is  to  spray  or  dust  the  cab- 
bage with  some  arsenical  poison. 
Paris  green  and  arsenate  of  lead  are 
the  best  poisons  to  use.  Paris  green 
may  be  used  at  the  rate  of  one  pound 
to  150  gallons  of  water.  This  should 
be  used  when  the  plants  are  first  set 
out  and  further  applications  should 
follow  at  least  until  the  heads  are  half 
formed. 

Many  people  are  prejudiced  against 
using  paris  green  on  cabbage.  The 
best  answer  to  such  people  is  that 
■ while  they  are  rather  unwilling  to 
admit  it  all  the  large  growers  in  the 
country  use  it,  and  yet  there  has  never 
yet  been  a case  of  poisoning  from  it. 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  plant 
it  is  impossible  for  the  spray  to  touch 
any  but  the  outside  leaves.  These  are 
almost  always  removed  by  the  grower 
before  shipping  and  the  housewife 
again  removes  some  before  cooking 
so  that  none  of  the  leaves  which 
have  been  touched  by  spray  arc  eaten. 
Further  than  that  all  the  poison  will 
be  washed  off  the  plants  in  a week’s 
time  after  spraying.  Chemical  tests 
have  been  made  within  a week  after 
an  extra  heavy  application,  and  no  ar- 
senic was  found.  Lastly,  the  amount 
of  poison  received  by  each  plant  is 
so  minute  that  a man  would  be 
obliged  to  cat  at  least  twelve  heads 


of  cabbage  in  order  to  be  poisoned, 
and  if  that  killed  him  it  would  probab- 
ly be  due  to  the  cabbage  rather  than 
to  the  arsenic. — A paper  read  before 
the  Alabama  Horticultural  Society. 

In  Defense  of  Ben  Davis. 

In  your  issue  for  February  in  an 
article  from  Mr.  11.  E.  Van  Deman, 
chief  of  the  judges  at  the  National 
Apple  Show  at  Spokane,  in  which  he 
referred  to  Ben  Davis  apples  hav- 
ing a “delicious  sawdust  flavor.”  The 
kind  that  lie  is  used  to  may  have  that 
“delicious  sawdust  flavor,”  but  did  he 
ever  eat  one  grown  here  at  the  foot 
of  the  Ozarks.  Let  him  eat  some 
that  are  grown  here  and  1 think  he 
will  change  his  opinion  about  the 
sawdust  flavor. 

I have  heard  men  remark  that  no 
one  ever  lived  long  enough  to  cook 
a Ben  Davis,  when  the  fact  is  they  are 
our  finest  cooking  apples.  You  can't 
get  a native  here  to  try  to  make  apple 
butter  out  of  anything  but  Ben  Davis. 


What  he  says  about  facing  barrels 
and  dumping  anything  in  the  middle 
to  fool  purchasers  has  done  as  much 
as  anything  to  bring  our  Ben  Davis 
into  disrepute.  H.  B.  COOPER. 

Springdale,  Ark. 

•aj-t t ^ 

Book  Review. 

“Popular  Fruit-Growing:”  — T'h  e 
Webb  Publishing  Company,  St.  Paul, 
has  a revised  edition  of  this  work,  by 
Prof.  S.  B.  Green,  professor  of  horti- 
culture, University  of  Minnesota. 
This  is  a book  of  500  pages,  5 1-2x7 
inches,  and  is  fully  illustrated,  and 
discusses  various  phases  of  horticul 
ture. 

This  book  is  the  result  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  teaching  of  fruit- 
growing in  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota and  comprises  a careful  compila- 
tion of  lectures  on  fruit-growing  giv- 
en to  the  students,  which  have  been 
revised  and  considerably  extended.  It 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  per- 


son interested  in  fruit-growing,  i an 
indispensable  guide  for  the  class  room 
and  no  library  is  complete  without  ^ 
copy  on  its  shelves.  The  subjects  are 
well  arranged  and  minutely  described, 
making  it  easy,  therefore,  for  any- 
body to  understand  the  matter  por- 
trayed, identify  difficulties,  find  the 
remedies  and  apply  them.  It  i-. 
so  carefully  indexed  that  the  reader 
can  immediately  locate  the  requisite 
knowledge  by  a glance  at  the  list  of 
chapter  headings.  This  volume  i- 
handsomely  printed  on  fine  paper 
from  large,  clear  type  and  is  profu  - 
ly  illustrated,  containing  many  spe- 
cial drawings  to  more  clearly  define 
the  author’s  descriptions.  Another 
marked  feature  is  the  listing  of  fruits 
especially  adapted  to  certain  typical 
states,’  which  information  alone  is  of 
incalculable  value  to  a person  desir- 
ous of  engaging  in  fruit  culture. 

Renew  your  subscription  today. 


.HFDO  YOU  WANT  THIS"**- 


Shetland  Pony  Outfit  Free 


We  Send 
Complete 
Outfit 
Pony 
Wagon 
Harness 
Saddle 
Bridle 


We  Pay 
an  Freight 
and 

Express 
Charges 
to  the 
Winners 
Own  Town 


Here  is  the  Outfit  Just  as  It  Will  Look  at  Your  Door 


Wouldn’t  You  Like  to  Drive  to  School  in  this  Outfit? 


that  is  the  pony’s  name,  is  a spotted  Shetland  Pony,  four  years  old,  43  inches  high  (How  tall  are 
]bs.  an(j  is  the  prettiest  little  fellow  you  ever  saw.  And  he  can  pull  a wagon  load  of  youngste 


you?)  and  weighs  about  350 

.LLie  ic.uv,  00,„.  ,JU..  » =sters  along  the  road  at  a merry 

clip,  just  as  fast  as  lots  of  full  sized  horses  The  wagon,  harness,  saddle  and  bridle  are  all  of  the  best  quality  and  the  whole  outfit,  which  you 
or  some  other  bov  or  girl  will  get  absolutely  free  for  doing  a little  work  for  us.  is  just  as  fine  as  the  child  of  wealthiest  parents  could  buy.  wean 
this  page  through  carefully  and  then  send  us  your  name  and  address  so  we  can  tell  you  how  to  win  it 

WE  HAVE  SENT  PONIES  AND  OUTFITS  TO  THESE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

•‘PRINCE”  to  Norris  Nupson,  Preston.  Minn.;  “DERBY”  to  Arthur  Fitzsimmons.  Box  87,  No.  McGregor.  Ia.,  ‘‘JACK”  toBernice  Har* 
Vev  Creston  Iowa;  “SPOTTY”  to  Mildred  Etter,  Madelia,  Minn,;  “LADDIE”  to  Robbie  E.  Not  ton.  Nashua.  Iowa;  “TRIXIE  to  trank 
Harris  Billings  Mont.;  “ST.  NICK”  to  Marcella  Conley,  Box  2,  Ionia,  Iowa:  “BEAUTY”  to  Bertram  Eldrdge,  R.  4,  Bradford  HI.; 
“DANDY”  to  Grace  Burrows,  R.  2.  Delano,  Minn.;  “DAISY”  to  Leta  Hainline,  Orient,  Iowa:  “SPARKLE”  to  Eloise  Savage,  Watertown, 
S.  Du  “TEDDY”  to  George  Cooper,  It.  5.  St.  Cloud,  Minn.;  “BROWNIE”  to  Twylah  Hart.  R.  1.  Sidney.  Ohio;  BILLY  to  Hazel 
McMartin  DeSmet,  S.  D.  Notice  we  print  their  complete  address,  which  we  wouldn’t  do  if  it  was  not  true  that  we  give  ponies  away  tree.  It 

vou  write  these  children  (be  sure  to  enclose  stamp  for  reply)  they  will  tell  you  how  lovely  their  ponies  are,  hovv  easily  they  won  them  and  how 

fairly  we  treated  them.  We  publish  THE  FARMER’S  WIFE  a monthly  magazine  for  the  farm  and  home  and  we  give  ponies  to  boys  and  girls 
who  will  get  subscribers  for  us.  It  is  rather  an  easy  matter  to  do  this  because  we  let  you  take  subscriptions  at  the  special  price  ot  20  cents  a 

year,  and  almost  everybody  is  glad  to  subscribe  for  such  a fine  magazine  at  such  a low  price. 

WE  PROMISE  EVERY  CONTESTANT  A PRIZE  S“K 

given  prizes  of  their  own  choosing.  In  this  list  of  prizes  are  Talking  Machines,  Music  Boxes,  Bicycles.  Cameras,  Gold  V atehes.  Diamond  Rings, 
Sewing  Machines,  Rifles,  Typewriters,  Musical  Instruments,  etc.  Every  registered  contestant  gets  a prize  in  this  contest  which  shows  how 
absolutely  fair  it  is. 


Ready  to  be  Shipped 

We  Pay  All  Freight  and  Express  Charges. 


The  Most  Important  Thing  to 
Do  Right  Now  is  to  Send  Us 
Your  Name  and  Address. 

After  we  receive  your  name 
and  address  we  will  send  you 
Certificate  of  Entry  to  be  fill- 
ed out.  All  you  will  have  to 
do  to  become  a contestant  for 
“DUKE”  is  to  simply  send  us 
five  one-year  subscriptions  to 
TIE:  FARMERS’  WIFE 
at  the  special  club  rate  of  20 
cents  each  (or  the  same  as  five 
one-year  subscriptions)  and 
the  dollar  the  subscribers  paid 
you.  We  will  immediately 
register  you  as  a full-fledged 
contestant  for  “DUKE”  and 
the  complete  outfit.  This 
alone  will  assure  you  of  a fine 
prize  and  a chance  to  win  the 
pony.  We  do  not  believe  in 
contests  where  only  one  child 
get  s a prize  and  the  rest  get 
nothing. 

But  the  very  first  'thing 
to  do  is  to  send  us  your 
name  and  address; 


In  The  Saddle. 


MORE  PONY  PICTURES. 

Just  as  soon  as  you  send  us  your  name  and 
address  we  will  send  you  a lot  more  pictures 
of  ponies  on  our  Farm  and  a whole  lot  of  in- 
teresting information  which  will  delight  you. 
This  is  the  best  chance  you  ever  had  to  own 
a Shetland  Pony  . Don’t  delay  but  send  us 
your  name  today — right  now. 


r 


Cut  Out  and  Sign  This  Coupon  or  Copy  on  a Postal  and  Mail  Today  

THE  FARMER’S  WIFE  PONY  CONTEST.  Station  F.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


IT’ lease  send  me  Certificate  of  Hut  ry,  and  pictures  of  “Duke”  and  t ell  me  how  to  take  care 
of  Shetland  l’onles  and  feed  them.  1 haven't  any -Shetland  Pony  and  wail-t  to  own  "Duke.'’ 


MAME. 


. R.  F.  D._ 


P.  O. 


.STATE l 
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Tillage  vs.  Sod  Mulch  for  Apple 
Orchards. 

Every  week  or  so  The  Fruit-Grower 
receives  a letter  from  a subscriber  ask- 
ing which  is  better,  to  cultivate  an 
orchard  or  adopt  the  sod  mulch  plan, 
as  practiced  by  Mr.  Vergon  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Hitchings  of  New  York,  and 
others.  There  are  those  who  believe 
the  sod  mulch  system  is  better,  but 
we  believe  that  by  far  the  majority 
of  authorities  agree  that  cultivation 
of  an  apple  orchard  is  to  be  recom- 
mended, unless  the  orchard  is  on  a 
hillside  so  steep  that  soil  will  wash 
badly. 

We  can  do  no  better  than  to  quote 
here  from  the  annual  report  of  Dr. 
W.  H.  Jordan,  director  of  the  Geneva 
(N.  Y.)  Experiment  Station,  for  this 
report  gives  the  opinion  of  those  who 
believe  in  cultivation: 

“In  Bulletin  314  an  attempt  is  made 
to  answer  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  apple  thrives  better  under  tillage 
or  in  sod.  The  method  of  tillage 
chosen  for  the  experiment  was  to 
plow  in  the  spring,  cultivate  until  late 
July,  and  follow  with  a cover  crop. 
The  sod  method  chosen  was  that 
known  as  the  sod-mulch  method  in 
which  the  grass  is  cut  as  a mulch.  The 
experiment  was  begun  in  1903  in  the 
orchard  of  W.  D.  Auchter,  near  Roch- 
ester, New  York.  This  orchard  con- 
sists of  nine  and  one-half  acres  of 
Baldwin  trees  set  in  1877,  forty  feet 
apart  each  way.  The  number  of  trees 
in  the  sod  plat  is  118;  in  the  tilled 
plat,  121.  In  typography  the  Auchter 
orchard  is  rolling.  The  soil  is  a Dun- 
kirk loam  to  a depth  of  ten  inches, 
underlain  by  a sandy  subsoil.  The 
trees  in  the  two  plats  received  iden- 
tical care  in  all  orchard  operations 
excepting  soil  treatment.  The  grass 
in  the  sod  plat  was  cut  twice  in  three 
of  the  five  years,  in  the  other  two  but 
once.  The  tilled  land  was  plowed 
t irh  spring  and  cultivated  from  four 
tc  seven  times.  Statements  of  results 
follow: 

“The  average  yield  on  the  sod  plat 
for  the  five  years  was  72.9  barrels  per 
acre;  for  the  tilled  plat,  109.2  barrels; 
difference  in  favor  of  tilled  plat,  36.3 
barrels.  Estimates  made  at  blooming 
and  fruiting  time  showed  a far  greater 
number  of  fruits  on  the  tilled  trees. 
Actual  count  showed  434  apples  per 
barrel  on  the  sod  land  weighing  5.01 
ounces  each  and  309  apples  per  bar- 
rel on  the  tilled  plat  weighing  7.04 
ounces  each.  The  fruit  from  the  sod- 
mulch  plat  matures  from  one  to  three 
weeks  earlier  than  that  on  the  tilled 
plat.  In  common  storage  fruit  from 
the  tilled  plat  keeps  four  weeks  longer 
than  that  from  the  sod  plat.  In  cold 
storage,  the  keeping  quality  of  the 
two  fruits  is  the  same.  The  tilled 
fruit  is  decidely  better  in  quality,  be- 
ing crisper,  more  juicy  and  of  better 
flavor. 

The  advantage  of  tillage  over  the 
sod-mulch  in  the  matter'd  uniformity 
of  trees  and  crops  is  marked.  The 
trees  in  sod  showed  abnormalities  in 
foliage,  branches,  roots  and  particu- 
larly in  fruit-bearing  and  in  fruit  char- 
acters. The  average  gain  in  diameter 
of  trunk  for  the  trees  in  sod  for  the 
five  years  was  1.1  inches;  for  the  trees 
under  tillage  2.1  inches;  gain  in  favor 
of  tillage,  1 inch.  The  dark,  rich 
green  color  of  the  foliage  of  the  tilled 
trees  indicated  that  the  tilled  trees 
were  in  the  best  of  health.  The  leaves 
of  the  tilled  trees  were  much  larger 
and  much  more  numerous.  Leaves 
from  sodded  trees  and  the  same  num- 
ber (2,400)  from  tilled  trees  were 
weighed  and  gave  8.7  grams  as  the 
average  weight  per  leaf  for  the  sodded 
trees  and  11.5  grams  for  the  tilled 
trees.  The  leaves  of  the  tilled  trees 
came  out  three  or  four  days  earlier 
and  remained  on  the  trees  a week  or 
ten  days  later  than  on  the  sodded 
trees.  The  average  annual  growth  of 
branches  for  the  sodded  trees  was  1.9 
inches;  for  the  tilled  trees  4.4  inches. 
The  average  number  of  laterals  per 
branch  on  the  sodded  trees  was  3.4; 
on  the  tilled  trees  6.7.  The  new  wood 
on  the  tilled  trees  was  plumper  and 
brighter  in  color,  indicating  better 
health. 

“The  amount  of  dead  wood  in  the 
sod-mulch  trees  was  much  greater 
than  in  the  tilled  trees.  The  roots  of 
the  trees  in  the  sod  mulch  plat  came 
to  the  very  surface  of  the  ground,  In 


the  tilled  land  the  roots  were  found  in 
greatest  abundance  at  a depth  of  from 
three  to  ten  inches.  The  circumfer- 
ence of  the  root  systems  in  the  tilled 
trees  is  approximately  circular,  but  the 
circumference  of  the  roots  of  the  trees 
in  sod  is  very  irregular,  indicating  a 
reaching  out  of  a part  of  the  roots  in 
response  to  a demand  for  more  mois- 
ture, food,  or  air.  The  average  cost 
per  acre  for  the  two  methods  of  man- 
agement, not  including  harvesting, 
was  $17.92  for  the  sod;  and  $24.47  for 
tillage,  giving  a difference  of  $6.55  in 
favor  of  the  sod.  The  average  net  in- 
come per  acre  for  the  sod  plat  was 
$71.52;  for  the  tilled  plat  $110.43,  a 
difference  of  $38.91  in  favor  of  tillage, 
an  increase  of  54  per  cent  for  tillage 
over  the  sod  mulch  method  of  man- 
agement. 

“Tillage  seems  to  be  better  than 
sod  for  the  apple  for  the  following 
reasons:  The  results  of  120  moisture 

determinations  in  the  Auchter  orchard 
show  that  the  differences  in  tree 
growth  and  crop  in  the  two  plats  of 
this  experiment  are  mainly  due  to  dif- 
ferences in  moisture,  the  tilled  plat 
having  most  moisture.  As  a conse- 
quence of  the  reduced  water  supply  in 
the  sod  plat,  there  is  a reduced  food 
supply;  for  it  is  only  through  the  me- 
dium of  free  water  that  plants  can 
take  in  food.  Analyse^  show  that  the 
differences  between  the  actual 
amounts  of  plant  food  in  the  two 
plats  are  very  small.  Analyses  show 
that  there  is  more  humus  in  the  tilled 
plat  than  in  the  sod  plat,  contradict- 
ing the  oft-made  assertion  that  the 
tillage  method  of  managing  an  or- 
chard “burns  out  the  humus/’  At  a 
depth  of  six  inches,  the  tilled  soil  is 
1.1  degrees  warmer  in  the  morning 
and  1.7  degrees  at  night,  than  the  sod 
land;  at  twelve  inches  the  tilled  soil 
is  2.3  degrees  warmer  in  the  morning 
and  1.8  degrees  in  the  evening.  We 
are  justified,  without  the  nresentat'or 
of  specific  data,  in  saying  that  a tilled 
soil  is  better  aerated  than  sodden 
land.  Soil  investigators  are  well 
agreed  that  beneficial  micro-organisms 
are  found  in  greater  numbers  in  a 
cultivated  soil  than  in  other  soils. 

“The  following  application  of  the 
results  of  this  experiment  may  be 
made:  Nearly  all  the  plants  which 

minister  to  the  needs  of  men  are  im- 
proved by  tillage;  the  apple  does  not 
seem  to  be  an  exception  Results  as 
positive  as  in  this  experiment  can  be 
made  very  comprehensive;  they  should 
apply  to  all  varieties  of  apples  and  to 
nearly  all  soils  and  locations.  The  ex- 
periment does  not  show  that  apples 
cannot  be  grown  in  sod;  it  suggests, 
however,  that  apples  thrive  in  sod,  not 
because  of  the  sod,  but  in  spite  of  it. 
While  moisture  is  by  no  means  the 
only  factor  to  be  considered  in  the 
controversy  over  the  sod  and  tillage 
methods  of  managements,  it  appears 
to  be  the  chief  one.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  this  experiment  to  indicate  that 
trees  will  become  adapted  to  grass.” 

4^. 

How  I Grow  Fine  Strawberries  for 
Market. 

Take  a piece  of  sandy  or  loam  soil 
that  has  been  cropped  with  potatoes 
the  previous  year,  give  it  a good  dress- 
ing with  stable  manure,  plow  it  eight 
inches  in  depth;  go  over  it  with  a 
disk  harrow  till  the  soil  is  well  fined, 
then  roll,  and  you  are  ready  for  setting 
the  plants.  Choose  a cloudy  day  for 
setting,  as  sunshine  and  wind  soon 
dries  the  roots.  In  setting,  never  get 
them  so  deep  that  the  soil  covers  the 
crown  of  the  plant,  for  then  they  will 
die.  Always  set  the  plants  by  a line 
as  that  keeps  them  straight  in  the 
rows  so  when  you  cultivate,  you  can 
work  close  to  the  plant  and  save  lots 
of  hand  labor.  Use  a small  tooth  cul- 
tivator, as  that  will  not  throw  the 
dirt  on  the  plants. 

I work  the  matted  row  system,  mak- 
ing the  rows  four  feet  apart  and  set 
the  plants  eighteen  inches  apart  in 
row.  The  next  week  after  the  plants 
are  set,  start  the  cultivator  and  culti- 
vate once  a week;  go  over  every  other 
week  with  a hoe  and  cut  all  of  the 
weeds  while  they  are  small,  also  pinch 
off  all  the  blossom  stems,  as  they 
weaken  the  plants,  and  each  time 
going  over  with  the  hoe  space  off  the 
runner  plants  so  there  will  be  an 
even  stand  of  plants  all  over  the  row, 


The  last  cultivation  is  in  September 
with  a potato  hiller,  to  make  a nar- 
row furrow  between  the  rows,  should 
the  ground  be  low,  for  the  water  to 
settle  in.  In  September  I top  dress 
the  plants  with  fine  manure,  and  when 
the  ground  is  frozen  mulch  with 
coarse  horse  manure. 

In  the  spring  when  the  plants  begin 
to  start  through  the  mulch  go  over 
with  a fork  and  loosen  it  up,  but 
don’t  take  it  off,  for  these  reasons: 
First,  to  keep  the  blossoms  backward 
so  they  won’t  be  hit  by  the  late  frosts; 
second,  to  retain  the  moisture  through 
fruiting  season;  third,  to  keep  the 
berries  clean.  When  the  plants  are 
in  blossom  go  over  the  plat  with  a 
sharp  hoe  and  cut  off  every  weed,  then 
you  will  have  clean  work  at  picking 
time. 

Last  year  I had  Bubach  berries  that 
measured  five  inches  around.  My  best 
croppers  were  Bubach,  Clyde  and 
Senator  Dunlap.  Never  plant  a va- 
riety very  extensively  until  you  have 
tested  it  a year  or  two  on  your  soils. 
Change  your  plants  every  few  years, 
do  not  keep  setting  from  your  old  bed. 
I think  it  pays  best  to  set  a new  bed 
every  year,  instead  of  trying  to  re- 
new the  old  one.  The  old  bed  I crop 
with  potatoes  and  the  following  year 
set  it  again  to  strawberries. 

JOHN  A.  VANDERZEE. 

Ravena,  N.  Y. 

4^,  4|i 

Spraying  to  Kill  Weeds. 

Weeds  in  grain  fields  annually  cause 
great  loss,  and  farmers  have  been  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  to  effectively  fight 
these  pests  in  fields  of  wheat,  oats,  etc. 
It  has  been  found,  however,  that  cer- 
tain chemicals  can  be  sprayed  on  these 
fields,  and  the  weeds  will  be  destroy- 
ed, while  the  grain  plants  will  not  be 
hurt. 

With  a greatly  increased  demand 
for  foodstuffs,  it  is  all  important  that 
armers  get  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
he  acreage  planted,  and  one  way  to 
do  this  is  to  get  rid  of  the  weeds.  We 
Delieve  the  American  Steel  & Wire 
Company,  Chicago,  can  furnish  infor- 
mation on  the  chemicals  to  use  in 
spraying  the  weeds,  iron  sulphate  be- 
ing one  of  them.  A sprayer  to  apply 
he  mixture  is  made  by  Aspinwall 
Mfg.  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

A Correction. 

Two  points  in  my  article  in  the 
March  Fruit-Grower  need  correction. 
Where  it  is  stated  that  “there  is  an 
elevated  platform  three  feet  high  on 
one  side  of  the  tank,”  it  should  read 
that  the  platform  is  five  feet  high. 
And  where  it  says  “for  every  barrel  of 
lime  or  blue  vitriol  wanted  one  gallon 
of  the  stock  solution  is  dipped  out,”  it 
should  read  for  every  pound  of  lime 
or  bluestone  wanted  one  gallon  of  the 
stock  solution  is  dipped  out. 

Lamoni,  Iowa.  J.  T.  WHITTIG. 

4j|£  ^ 

All  fruits  are  all  right  here  except 
strawberries,  which  have  winter  killed 
badly.  If  no  killing  frost  occurs  from 
now  on  we  shall  expect  a heavy  cron 
of  all  kinds. — C.  T.  G.,  Choctaw,  Okla. 

4jj£ 

At  the  last  state  meeting  of  the 
Pennslyvania  Grange  it  was  voted  to 
recommend  to  the  state  legislature  the 
appropriation  of  $175,000  for  a horti- 
cultural building  at  the  state  college. 

4jj£  4|j£ 

Most  of  our  eastern  states  can  grow 
good  fruit.  The  trouble  is  that  they 
have  not  had  to  take  the  trouble  to 
put  it  up  in  fancy  packages  in  order 
to  sell  it  at  a profit.  We  have  now 
learned  how  to  grow  good  fruit;  the 
next  problem  is  to  learn  to  sell  it  to 
advantage. 

4jj-i  4^, 

“We  could  not  get  along  without 
The  Fruit-Grower.  I want  it  as  long 
as  I live,  and  I know  the  children  will 
continue  to  take  it  after  I am  gone. 
So  don’t  stop  it.  I send  $1  to  renew 
my  subscription.  It  seems  like  a 
shame  to  accept  so  much  for  so  little, 
but  as  you  are  giving  it  away  we 
might  as  well  accept.  We  will  surely 
tell  everybody  to  subscribe.”— E.  H, 

* Beck,  Michigan  City,  Ind. 


Fruit  Trees 

Season  1910-1911 


The  kind  fruit-growers  like  to 
plant.  The  best  commercial  varie- 
ties to  select  from. 


W.  C.  HOPSON 

MILTON,  - OREGON 


THE  LAND  OF  THE 

.GreatNorthweft 

VOU  have  heard  of  the  wonderful  coun- 
| 1 try  out  West,  where  are  grown  the 
best  apples  and  where  fine  land  may  be 
nau  at  reasonable  prices — fine  irrigated 
land.  You  want  to  know  more  about  it. 
Order  thp  Western  Farmer  for  one  year, 
■with  a fine  map  of  either  Washington, 
Oregon  or  Idaho — all  for 

ONLY  50  CENTS 

The  Western  Farmer  is  published  right 
in  this  fruit  belt — twice  a month  at  $1.00 
thp  year.  Our  offer  is  special.  Sample 
copy  free.  Tells  all  about  the  Land  of 

ine  Great  Northwest. 

THE  WESTERN  FARMER,  Spokane, Wash. 

" 1 

FINE  POULTRY 

STOCK  AND  EGGS  CHEAP  TO  NEW 
CUSTOMERS. 

I and  my  neighbors  breed  all  the  lead- 
ing breeds  of  Fine  Poultry — Chickens, 
T-urkeys.  Ducks  and  Geese.  We  have  the 
greatest  lajing  strains  and  winning 
strains  combined.  Our  pens  have  aver- 
aged over  240  eggs  per  year.  Our  single 
birds  over  260  eggs  per  year  and  they 
have  won  best  prizes  at  many  of  the 
leading  shows. 

We  pay  cash  for  people  to  hand  out 
our  catalogues.  Catalogue,  terms,  etc., 
free. 

F.  GAGE  CUTLER,  Rt.  4,  Carthage.  111. 


J.F.LITTOOY — 

CONSULTING  HORTICULTURIST 
Orchard  Director 

Orchard  Schemes  Examined.  Orchard  Soils  and 
Sites  Selected.  Orchard  Plans  Submitted.  Nurser- 
ies Visited  and  Stock  Selected.  Values  Examined 
for  Farm  Loans.  Purchasing1  Agent  for  Land  and 
Orchard  Investments.  Acts  as  Power  of  Attorney 
in  Selection  of  Carey  Act  Lands. 

MOUNTAIN  HOME,  IDAHO  
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Ornamental  Fence  Lawns,  Churches,  Cem- 
eteries, Public  Grounds.  Also  Wrought  Iron  Fence.  Catalogue 
free.  W rite  for  Special  Offer. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO.,  Box  180  Decatur,  Ind. 


EGGSR  hatching 

from  line  bred  Single  Comb  White  Orpingtons 
mated  to  produce  fertile  eggs  and  strong 
chicks.  Eggs  15  for  $3.00. 

Buchanan  Poultry  Yard,  B 12,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


SHOE  LACES 


WOMEN  DELIGHTED  CHILDREN  HAPPY 

Tips  cemented  rigid  without  metal,  never  fray,  cut, 
catch  or  loosen,  fadeless  black,  strong  braid.  Pair  6c, 
six  for  25c  postpaid.  Mention  length. 

CLINGMAN  SISTERS,  FOREST  PARK,  ILL. 


Let  Me  Start  You  in  Business 

I will  furnish  the  advertising  matter  and  the  plans. 
I want  one  sincere,  earnest  man  in  every  town  and  town- 
ship farmers,  mechanics,  builders,  small  business  man, 
anyone  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Address. 

Commercial  Democracy,  Dept.  D 56  Elyria,  Ohio 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING  — Jones  Nat  l 
School  of  Auctioneering,  2856-2858  Washing- 
ton Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.,  is  the  leading  school. 
Write  for  free  catalogue. 
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Ever-Blooming 

ROSES  FREE! 


This  grand  offer  will  certainly  appeal  to  every 
lover  of  beautiful  flowers  and  bright,  cheerlul 
surroundings.  These  Roses  are  the  healthiest 
monthly  bloomers,  possessing  all  the  good  qual- 
ities of  brilliant  color,  delightful  perfume  and 
vigorous  growth.  Guaranteed  to  bloom  this  year 
The  Philadelphia.— The  most  magnificent  hardy  crim- 
son Rose  in  existence. 

Clothilde  Soupert.— This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
white  varieties  ever  introduced. 

Yellow  Maman  Cochet.— The  best  hardy  ever-blooming 
yellow  Rose  in  existence. 

Bridesmaid.— (Pink.)  Hardy,  vigorous  and  a constant 
profuse  bloomer. 

Meteor.— This  is  the  best  dark  red  Rose  ever  produced 
—a  hardy,  bushy  vigorous  grower. 


fllir  Off  or*  Send  25c  for  a years  subscription  to  Farm 

UUI  UIICIi  News,  the  finest  little  farm  paper  publish- 
ed, and  we  will  mail  you  this  grand  collection  of  6 Roses. 
To  prevent  freezing  all  orders  will  be  held  until  plant- 
ing time.  Send  your  order  today  to  insure  getting  the 
finest  collection  of  plants. 


FARM  NEWS,  !5  Factory  Street,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


FREE 


, WATCH, 

FOB&CHAIN  

I positively  give  a beautiful  American 
made,  stem  wind,  stem  set  watch  with 
\ YOUR  INITIAL  on  case,  together 
l with  your  choice  of  a Swastika 
1 Fob.  or  48  inch  chain  set  with  three 
J sparkling  stones,  for  disposing  of 
only  12  large  beautiful  art  pictures 
on  a liberal  offer.  I trust  you  with 
the  pictures,  and  if  not  disposed  of 
return  at  my  expense.  Send  your  name  to-day.  Address 
GARRETT  WALL, Dept,  j 3 3 1 6 Dearborn  $t., CHICAGO 
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Many  a 
Clever 
Housewife 

Has  learned  that  to 
serve 

Post 

Toasties 

Saves  worry  and  labor,  j 
and  pleases  each  mem- 
ber of  the  family  as  few 
other  foods  do. 

The  crisp,  dainty,  fluffy 
bits  are  fully  cooked — 
ready  to  serve  from  the  ; 
package  with  cream  or 
good  milk. 

Give  the  home-folk6  a 
treat. 

“The  Memory  Lingers”  | 
Pkgs  10c.  and  15c. 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Ltd., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

* 


Plant 

Evergreens 

Now 

They  add  beauty  an 
variety,  both  winter  an 
summer.  The  illustratio 
shows  our  Irish  Junipei 
iormal  and  striking  i 
appearance.  We  hav 
many  other  Evergreen! 
suitable  for  all  purposes 
ornaments  on  the  lawr 
screens,  shelter  belt: 
Our  spring  catalogue  de 
scribes  them  and  quote 
Reasonable  Prices  direc 
to  you.  We  also  hav 
Apple,  Peacii 
etc.,  and  a gen 
of  Fruit  an 
Shade  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc 
Send  for  catalogue  non 


Wild  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

Box  501. Sarcoxie,  Mo. 


1 A Grapevines  A A 

*v  Sent  Postpaid 


— Strong,  Hardy,  Two-Year-Old  Vines  — 

A remarkable  collection  of  grapevines  at  an  ex- 
exceedingly  low  price.  Best  varieties— red,  white, 
black— just  what  the  town  man  or  the  farmer  needs 
for  planting  along  fences  and  buildings.  Vines  can 
he  arranged  to  cover  unsightly  places  with  beauti- 
ful foliage  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  flesh 
grapes  for  the  table.  We  also  offer 

5 Three-Year-Old  Vines  for  $1.00 

These  are  strong,  hardy  vines,  and  will  bear  the 
year  after  planting.  Order  now  and  vines  will  be 
sent  proper  time  to  plant.  W ith  every  order  is  sent 
free  our  valuable  book  how  to  plant,  cultivate  and 
prune.  Grapes  are  easily  grown  and  should  be  In 
every  garden. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  COMPANY, 
Grapevine  Specialists, 

353  Central  Ave^  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


Establiahed  12  Tear 


Trees  of  Quality 


Do  not  fail  to  read  our  big  ad  on  page  8 
Wire  orders  at  our  expense. 

WINFIELD  NURSERY  CO.,  Winfield,  Kans. 


Trees  Trees 

General  line  fruit  and  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs.  Do  you  want  to  know  about  the 
new  peach.  Martha,  we  are  introducing? 
Specimens  weighed  17  V2  ounces. 

ARTHUR  L.  NORTON,  NS-Growernd 

CLARKSVILLE,  MISSOURI. 

SWAN’S  APPLE  PICKING  JACKET 

Patented  last  June.  Sold  over  1,000  last 
^seas'oh,  from  Maine  to  California.  Could  not 
begin  to  fill  orders,  as  persons  waited  till 
picking  time,  and  telegraphed  orders  too  late 
to  make. 

Get  in  on  time  this  year;  drop  postal  for 
prices.  I have  made  several  Improvements 
;this  season,  and  it  works  to  perfection.  Picks 
double  as  many  apples  as  any  other  wav; 
no  bruising.  J.  T.  SWAN,  AUBURN,  NEB. 

CTRAWBERRIES  WEE 

U ldndR  and  a new  one  that  has  not  been 
disseminated,  nor  has  It  ever  been  beaten 
In  product. 

H-  F.  Smith.  1847  Barker  av.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


Defends  the  Willamette  Valley. 

I have  before  me  a clipping  taken 
from  your  journal  written  by  S.  H. 
VanTrump,  and  dated  Gervais,  in 
which  he  makes  statements  I can 
hardly  let  pass  unanswered. 

The  average  temperature  of  the 
Willamette  Valley  is  given  at  51  de- 
grees, and  it  is  not  honest  or  fair 
for  him  to  make  the  statement  which 
lie  does:  “We  had  from  September, 
1908,  to  September,  1909,  but  one 
month  in  twelve  in  which  frost  did 
not  occur  in  a greater  or  less  degree.” 
It  is  not  in  accord  with  my  recollec- 
tion. We  did  have  an  unusually  se- 
vere winter  within  the  time  he  men- 
tions and  there  was  a loss  of  berry 
vines  that  temporarily  surrendered, 
yet  these  self-same  vines  are  again  on 
deck,  ready  to  respond  to  duty’s  call. 

The  orchards  of  the  state  produced 
an  enormous  crop  as  usual  last  fall, 
and  we  hear  of  no  one  complaining  of 
the  prices  obtained.  The  peach  crop 
is  not  one  to  he  depended  upon,  one 
year  with  another,  in  this  fertile  val- 
ley— never  was  and  no  one  asserts 
that  it  ever  was.  However,  this  lus- 
cious fruit  ripens  to  the  greatest  per- 
fection in  certain  protected  localities 
along  the  river  bottoms  and  we  know 
of  no  country  that  can  best  this  sec- 
tion when  they  are  at  their  best  either 
as  to  size,  flavor  or  coloring. 

It  is  true  that  several  canneries  did 
not  operate  during  1908  and  1909,  sim- 
ply because  there  was  no  demand  for 
the  product,  yet  there  was  an  over- 
abundance of  small  fruits  and  berries 
as  shown  by  his  statement  that  Royal 
Anne  and  Bing  cherries  sold  for  1 1-2 
and  2 cents  per  pound.  This  is  also 
evidence  that  all  these  splendid  can- 
ning fruits  are  produced  and  thrive 
here  to  the  greatest  perfection,  and 
that  there  is  a great  lack  of  manu- 
facturing enterprise  that  should  be 
remedied  and  it  surely  will.  As  to  the 
Loganberry,  it  is  not  a canning  berry, 
owing  to  its  acidity,  and  can  only  be 
canned  in  glass  jars  successfully.  Con- 
sequently it  is  largely  used  fresh. 

The  assertion  that  homeseekers  are 
misled  and  told  that  a good  living  can 
be  mad.:  off  of  ten  to  twenty  acres, 
when  such  is  not  the  case,  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  facts.  Mr.  S.  H. 
Brown  of  Gervais,  has  an  orchard  of 
five  acres  planted  to  Waxen  apples. 
He  reclaimed  this  small  orchard  from 
pests  and  neglect  less  than  four  years 
ago  and,  from  which  he  claims  to  me 
that  he  realized  $2,000,  after  paying 
expenses  of  harvesting  the  crop  last 
season.  He  further  says  that  he  gave 
the  orchard  no  more  work  than  he 
would  the  same  acreage  in  potatoes. 
Many  other  cases  can  be  cited  to 
prove  that  a small  acreage  properly 
handled  will  and  does  bring  large  re- 
turns. 

I further  resent  the  announcement 
that  this  is  not  the  country  in  which  to 
make  a start  in  life.  It  is  the  best 
country  in  the  Un,ited  States  today, 
and  if  Willamette  Valley  lands  are 
too  high  in  price,  then  there  still  re- 
main the  mountain  foothills,  with  their 
thousands  of  acres  of  the  most  fer- 
tile soil  especially  adapted  to  fruit 
and  crops  that  can  be  homesteaded. 

I am  free  to  confess  that  those  who 
arrived  here  at  an  early  period  and 
who  acquired  and  now  possess  the 
best  lands,  know  what  they  are  about 
when  they  ask  and  demand  prices  for 
their  lands.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Willamette  Valley  is  one  of 
the  oldest  settled  sections  of  the 
West.  Our  “big  red  apples”  were 
known  and  famous  while  much  of  the 
Middle  West  was  yet  unknown.  We 
still  grow  the  apple,  but  the  quality  is 
more  suitable  to  the  several  localities, 
along  with  the  development  of  the 
better  marketable  varieties.  Oregon 
continues  to  grow  apples  unapproach- 
ed as  to  size,  flavor  and  coloring. 

Berries,  small  fruits  and  apples  and 
cherries  thrive  to  the  fullest  extent 
in  the  entire  Willamette  and  adjacent 
valleys,  and  the  production  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  husbandman’s  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  agriculture 
and  labor. 

Small  acreage  will  continue  to  rule, 
because  it  requires  work,  and  hard 
work,  too,  to  properly  attend  to  a 


ten  or  twenty  acre  tract  when  planted 
to  fruit  or  berries.  Canneries  will  come 
in  proper  time  and  a demand  for  Or- 
egon products  will  come  when  the 
quantity  is  grown  to  make  it  worth 
while  for  the  world  to  come  for  it. 
There  can  be  no  over-production  when 
that  time  arrives. 

While  walnuts  arc  not  grown  to 
great  perfection  in  this  state  and  arc- 
on  sale  by  growers,  I can  fully  agree 
with  Mr.  VanTrump  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate outcom  e.  Those  on  sale  are  of 
marked  flavor,  thin-shelled  and  full 
of  meat.  The  size  and  yield  is  quite 
large,  equal  in  all  respects  to  those 
grown  in  California. 

W.  J.  CLARKE. 

Gervais,  Oregon. 

% ¥ 

Do  not  let  me  miss  a single  issue 
of  The  Fruit-Grower,  as  it  is  my  main 
stand-by,  and  I could  not  do  without 
it. — Charles  B.  Wagner,  Beaver,  Creek, 
Md. 


Whenever  you  see 


Our  Free  Booklet 

“The  Truth  About  Coca-Cola”  tells 
all  about  Coca-Cola — what  it  Is  and 
why  it  is  so  delicious,  wholesome 
and  beneficial.  It  ^ives  analyses 
made  by  scientists  and  chemists  from 
coast  to  coast,  proving  its  purity 
and  wholesomeness. 

THE  COCA-COLA  CO 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


THE  BEST  FARM  PAPER 

Send  10  Cents  for  10  Weeks. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

316  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 


AtaA/iaij 


Send  for  this  book 
before  you  buy  a.  bu^g'y 

Don’t  buy  till  you  get  the  Big  “1910” 
Style  Book  of  VEHICLES 
and  HARNESS. 

Compareit  with  others.  It  is  the  biggest, 
mostcomplete,  helpful  vehicle  and  harness  cat 
alog  published.  Contains  192 pages. 

345  Illustrations.  Murray  Bells  direct  to  the 
consumer.  Sold  on  trial 

Guaranteed  two  (2)  years.  Safe  delivery  insured. 

You  can’t  afford  to  buy  till  you  know  the  won- 
derful values  we  offer.  Our  catalog  free  to  you. 

Write  today. 

The  Wilber  H.  Murray  Mfg.  Co.  3East4  5th  St,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Save 

30% 


Manatee 

Florida  Lands 

Offer  You  an  Opportunity  to  become  Independent  in  a Short  Time. 

BIG  PROFITS  ARE  MADE 

On  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  You  are  close  to  the  Best  Markets  in  the  East. 

Quick  Transportation,  Low  Freight  Rates. 

The  West  Coast  of  Florida  is  famed  for  its  climate.  There  are  no  killing 
frosts  or  icy  winds.  The  land  is  rich,  and  with  a little  assistance  nature  produce5 
always  a bountiful  crop.  Two  and  three  crops  a year,  yields  $500  to  $1  500 
net,  pier  acre. 

A beautiful  and  instructive  booklet  has  been  compiled  by  a western  man 
which  describes  all  details.  This  will  be  sent  to  any  address  free  of  cost.  Write — 

J.  W.  WHITE,  Gen’l  Ind.  Agent,  Seaboard  Alr-Llne  Railway,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 


INVEST  YOUR  SAVINGS 

Remarkable  Profit-Sharing  Offer 


N 


EVER  before  has  the  small  investor  had  a better  opportunity  to 
place  his  savings  where  they  will  be  amply  protected  and  at  the 
same  time  produce  for  him  a guaranteed  income. 

If  you  have  $50,  $100  or  $1,000,  or  if  you  can  save  a few  dollars 
each  month,  which  you  would  invest  where  it  will  provide  you  with  a 
large  immediate  income,  with  the  opportunity  for  still  greater  profits, 
you  will  be  interested  in  reading  a book  we  have  just  issued  and  which 
we  will  send  to  you  free  on  request. 

In  this  book  we  have  outlined  the  story  of  the  foremost  business  of 
its  kind  in  America,  of  the  splendid  success  of  the  business,  of  its  un- 
usually large  profits,  and  of  the  stability  of  its  earnings. 

In  this  book  we  have  also  outlined,  as  a part  of  its  plan  for  handling 
its  large  and  increasing  business,  an  offer  made  by  this  company  by 
which  you  may  share,  on  an  unusual  basis,  in  the  greater  profits  which 
this  Company  will  make. 

Please  Note  These  Facts: 

1.  Your  investment  is  guaranteed  by  ample  assets  of  great  value. 

2.  You  will  receive  dividends  from  the  very  start. 

3.  The  business  is  firmly  established. 

4.  It  is  in  a thriving  and  prosperous  condition. 

5.  It  has  very  great  prospects  for  the  future. 

In  addition  to  the  guaranteed  income  paid  at  once,  the  opportunity 
offered  is  extraordinary  because  of  the  profit-sharing  feature,  by  which 
you  may  share  permanently  in  all  the  future  profits  of  the  Company, 
in  its  large  and  rapidly  increasing  business. 

The  Departments  of  the  United  States  Government,  leading 
professional  and  business  men  in  every  State  in  the  Union  AR  g PEAEE 
and  in  the  Provinces  in  Canada,  purchase  and  endorse  the 
product  of  this  Company,  which  is  of  world-wide  inter- 
est in  its  character. 


W-F-G 

Apr. 


President 


This  most  interesting  book,  fully  explaining 
our  “Profit-Sharing  Offer,”  will  be  mailed  to^ 
you  promptly  on  request. 

Cut  Out  the  Coupon  and  Mail  It  Today 


225  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York 

Please  send  me 
book  explaining 
your  "Profit-Sharing 
Offer”  without  obliga- 
tion on  my  part. 


Name 
Address 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Interesting  Problem  in 
Irrigated  Fruit  Growing 

A subscriber  at  Wenatchee,  Wash., 
recently  submitted  a question  to  The 
Fruit-Grower  which  brings  up  a very 
important  subject,  and  it  was  referred 
to  several  different  authorities  for  re- 
ply. At  least  part  of  the  condition 
referred  to  by  our  questioner  will  be 
found  in  many  irrigated  orchards, 
namely,  where  the  implements  used 
for  cultivation  have  been  run  at  the 
same  depth  for  a long  time,  a partly 
impervious  layer  forms,  which  pre- 
vents the  proper  percolation  of  the 
water. 

One  part  of  the  question  is  not 
clear,  and  that  is  whether  or  not  the 
soil  is  stirred  in  any  way  from  the 
opening  of  spring  until  June.  From 
the  question  we  understand  the  or- 
chard has  no  plowing  or  other  cultiva- 
tion until  June,  and  then  it  is  to  be 
disced  and  cultivated  thereafter.  The 
season  is  opening  unusually  early  in 
the  West  this  spring,  from  all  reports, 
and  we  believe  that  any  orchard 
which  is  not  cultivated  this  year,  at 
least,  before  June,  will  have  seriously 
suffered  in  growth  of  tree  and  very 
likely  in  growth  of  fruit.  Water  can- 
not take  the  place  of  cultivation. 

Here  is  the  question  and  then  fol- 
lows the  replies  of  persons  of  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  irrigated 
soils: 

Is  it  possible  for  fruit  to  mature 
on  an  apple  orchard  that  has  not 
been  plowed  in  early  spring,  but  which 
has  been  cultivated  with  a disc  har- 
row, the  cultivation  to  commence  in 
June?  Age  of  trees  from  ten  to 
sixteen  years  old;  soil  volcanish  ash; 
elevation  about  1500  feet;  setting  of 
fruit  fairly  heavy;  trees  set  15x30  feet. 

If  this  orchard  has  plenty  of  watcr 
will  the  above  conditions  prevent 
the  maturing  of  the  fruit?  Could  a 
crust  be  formed  in  this  soil  below 
where  the  disc  reaches  that  would 
prevent  the  water,  providing  there  is 
plenty,  from  performing  its  desired 
function?  — D.  H.  H.,  Wenatchee, 
Wash.” 

Prof.  Thornber’s  Reply: 

Your  letter  of  recent  date  enclosing 
the  problem  in  irrigated  orcharding 
came  to  me  recently  and  in  reply  I 
wish  to  submit  the  following  opinion. 

I want  to  say  first,  however,  that 
this  same  query  in  practically  the 
same  words  has  come  to  me  from 
three  different  valleys  in  the  state  of 
Washington  during  the  past  four 
weeks  time. 

If  the  trees  have  been  well  grown 
and  properly  pruned  and  the  only 
question  of  doubt  is  upon  the  fact 
that  they  have  not  been  plowed,  then 
I would  say  there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  but  what  the  orchard  would 
bear  a full  crop  the  coming  year. 
The  inquirer  has  probably  in  mind  the 
danger  of  this  shallow  tillage  pro- 
ducing what  is  known  as  plow  hard- 
pan,  which  forms  just  below  the  tilled 
soil.  I will  say  I have  never  seen  a 
hardpan  of  this  kind  formed,  but  have 
heard  of  it  at  different  times,  and  I 
am  satisfied  if  this  orchard  is  given 
first-class  tillage  in  June  and  plenty  of 
water  from  that  time  on,  that  it  will 
produce  very  good  fruit.  One  of  the 
principal  • factors  in  this  phase,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  trees  do  not  get 
a chance  to  produce  early  spring- 
growth  and  consequently  make  use 
of  the  plant  growth  as  it  would 
if  plowed  in  the  spring  and  worked 
down  carefully  with  other  tools. 

I do  not  recommend  this  system  of 
cultivation  that  this  questinon  brings 
up,  but  I am  satisfied  that  it  will  not 
hurt  the  orchard  occasionally. 

W.  S.  THORNBER, 

Washington  Experiment  Station. 

From  Dr.  Ball: 

In  visiting  the  apple  sections  ol 
the  Western  states,  the  writer  has 
seen  a number  of  cases  that  come 
within  the  possibilities  of  the  above 
problem.  In  one  case  an  orchard 
was  seen  in  which  the  fruit  was  small 
and  the  foliage  yellow,  where  the 
soil  beneath  was  deep  and  rich,  but 
where  for  a number  of  years  the  disc 


harrow  had  been  the  only  implement 
used  in  the  orchard,  and  at  times  the 
water  supply  had  been  deficient,  al- 
though during  the  season  investigated 
an  abundance  of  water  was  being  used. 
Lint  the  application  of  this  water, 
instead  of  soaking  up  the  ground  to 
great  depth,  simply  formed  a puddled 
condition  in  the  first  six  or  seven 
inches,  below  which  the  ground  re- 
mained hard  and  very  dry  and  dusty. 
Two  factors  probably  contributed  to 
this  result.  First,  the  continued  use 
of  the  disc  harrow  at  the  same  depth 
had  formed  an  almost  impervious 
layer  of  soil  beneath  the  cultivated 
portion;  second,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  a soil  that  once  becomes  very 
dry,  does  not  take  up  water  anywhere 
near  as  easily  as  a soil  that  is  con- 
tinually moist,  and  so  when  water 
was  applied  upon  this  orchard,  it  pen- 
etrated only  to  the  impervious  layer 
and  did  not  soak  up  the  rich  ground 
beneath,  but  rapidly  evaporated  into 
the  atmosphere,  leaving  a baked  con- 
dition of  the  surface  within  a short 
time.  Deep  plowing  and  early  appli- 
cations of  water  in  the  spring  so  a 
to  get  the  soil  saturated  to  consider- 
able depth  would,  no  doubt,  over- 
come this  condition. 

In  another  valley  an  orchard  was 
seen  which  had  practically  the  same- 
appearance  as  the  one  mentioned 
above,  but  upon  investigating  the  soil 
condition  it  was  found  that  another 
cause  must  be  responsible  for  the 
condition.  In  this  case  the  soil  was 
inclined  to  be  sandy  and  of  no  great 
depth  and  apparently  a number  of 
excessively  heavy  crops  of  fruit  in 
previous  years  had  exhausted  the 
available  soil  fertility,  or  at  least  the 
available  nitrogen,  which  in  our  West- 
ern soils  is  the  one  element  which 
needs  the  most  attention.  In  this  case 
no  doubt,  the  application  of  barnyard  | 
manure  or  a system  of  cover  crop- 
ping would  restore  the  orchard  to 
its  former  condition. 

It  is  possible  that  the  above  prob- 
lem may  be  a combination  of  the  two 
solutions  above.  A plant  can  only 
obtain  fertility  from  a soil  in  which 
there  is  sufficient  moisture  to  render 
plant  food  soluble  and  the  drying  out 
of  the  lower  layer  would  cut  off  from 
the  trees  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
fertility  from  this  portion  of  the 
ground,  and  the  result  would  be  the 
same  as  though  the  fertility  were  act- 
ually lacking.  E.  D.  BALL, 

Director  Utah  Experiment  Station. 

From  Professor  Bennett. 

It  is  a little  difficult  for  us  here- 
in Colorado  to  say  what  can  or  can- 
not be  done  on  the  Washington  lands. 

I see  no  reason,  however,  why  your 
correspondent  should  not  be  able  to 
mature  good  fruit  on  an  orchard 
treated  as  he  describes.  It  would 
seem  to  me,  however,  that  the  disc- 
ing should  be  started  early  in  the 
spring  so  as  to  make  plant  food  avail- 
able and  get  an  earlier  growth  from 
the  trees.  I do  not  like  his  plan  of 
the  orchard.  The  distance  apart  for 
the  rows,  that  is  30  feet,  is  all  right. 
Now,  if  he  will  cut  out  every  other 
tree  in  the  row,  making  the  trees  30 
feet  apart  in  the  rows,  I think  he  will 
have  better  colored  fruit,  larger  fruit 
and  in  the -long  run,  more  dollars  per 
acre.  His  trees  are  undoubtedly 
crowding  in  the  row.  If  the  tops  are 
not,  the  roots  are.  We  are  getting  to 
a point  where  to  compete  in  the 
markets  we  must  have  the  best  fruit 
that  it  is  possible  to  produce  from 
the  land.  That  means  thorough  prun- 
ing, thorough  spraying  at  the  right 
time,  and  probably  thinning  of  the 
fruit.  Now,  it  is  a self-evident  fact 
that  one  cannot  do  the  spraying  thor- 
oughly and  get  the  color  of  the  fruit 
he  should,  if  our  trees  are  crowding. 

As  to  the  ability  of  the  water  to 
penetrate  through  the  sub-soil  and 
wet  down  as  deep  as  it  should,  T can- 
not say,  because  it  all  depends  on 
the  character  of  the  soil.  Some  of 
our  orchard  soils  in  Colorado  have 
after  a continuous  shallow  cultiva- 
tion, become  so  impervious  below  the 
cultivation  that  they  would  not  take 
water.  This,  however,  is  only  on  what 
we  know  as  adobe  lands.  I would 
suspect  that  on  volcanic  ash  lands, 
*as  in  our  sand  stone  soils,  water 


Keep  Your 
Eye  on 

Montana 


This  great  “Treasure  State"  has  as  itschief 
treasure,  some  of  the  finest  irrigated  valleys 
and  dry  farming  lands  in  the  West. 

The  Yellowstone  Valley  and  its  tributaries,  the  Tongue,  Rosebud, 
Bighorn,  Clark's  Fork,  Shields  Rivers  and  Big  Timber  Creek,  have 
thousands  of  acres  of  irrigated  land  for 
sale  at  low  prices.  Huntley  and  Lower 
UTT  The  Northern  Pacific  Yellowstone  Government  Reclamation  pro- 

*11  extends  into  or  through  jects,  and  numerous  pnvate  projects,  will 

reclaim  more  than  100.000  acres  in  this 
region.  The  Shields  River  Line  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  just  completed  opens  up 
a rich  section,  particularly  attractive. 

The  Gallatin  Valley,  the  "granary”  of  Montana, 
with  the  adjacent  Madison  and  Jefferson  Valleys, 
e.  ......  „ m-oiii  arpa  from  which 


The  Northern  Pacific 
extends  into  or  through 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
North  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington,  Ore- 
gon. New  rich  territory 
being  opened  up  by  exten- 
sions now  building.  The 
Homeseeker's  Chancel 


Willi  inc  aujaucui  iTiou.ovu  um.  J 

form  a great  grain  producing  area  from  which 
Europe  derives  foed. 

The  Bitter  Root  and  the  Clark’s  Fork  Valleys  are 
noted  for  their  luscious  fruit  and  the  fertile 
Flathead  country  is  a garden  spot. 


riaineaa  cuuuuy  13  a (| 

Don’t  delay  too  long — write  tonight  for  information  about  the  great  Treasure  State,' 

cl'  _ . - . n t -U . rrtK  iitifb  clnn-mior  nruulpufl 


Fortune  Awaits  You  in 
Louisiana 


Raise  the  same  crops  you’ve  raised  at  home,  but  you 
make  more  money  out  of  them. 

A delightful  section  to  live  in — dry,  healthy,  free 
from  winter’s  cold. 

No  need  to  learn  new  ways  and  new  crops  to  success- 
fully farm  in  Louisiana.  Raise  the  crops  you  know 
best,  with  less  work  and  less  trouble. 

Corn,  oats,  etc.,  thrive  in  Louisiana  and  produce 
amazing  yields  with  a profit  in  every  load.  Sugar  cane, 
rice,  tobacco,  jute,  hemp,  ramie,  grasses,  oranges,  lemons, 
mandarins,  olives,  figs  and  grapes  are  easy  to  raise  and 
make  money  for  the  planter. 


Your  Chance  Lies  in  Louisiana 


Splendid  Louisiana  farms 
await  the  man  who  wants  to 
succeed.  They  cam  be  bought 
cheap  now. 

Hard  work  and  intelligent 
effort  put  into  Louisiana  soil 
will  soon  make  you  inde- 
pendent. Climate  and  soil 
work  for  you  all  the  time.  No 
winter  idleness  to  use  up  the 


income  from  what  you  pro- 
duce in  summer. 

Let  me  tell  you  more  about 
Louisiana,  the  land  of  your 
chance.  Tell  me  the  kind  of 
farming  you  prefer  and  I will 
tell  you  of  the  success  of 
others  who  have  quit  paying 
rent  and  are  now  living  healthy, 
happy  lives  in  homes  of  their 
own.  Write  today. 


rate  Success  Seekers’  Excursions  first  and  third 
Tuesdays  of  each  month. 


L.  M.  ALLEN,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 


206  La  Salle  Station,  Chicago 


Elkhart  Buggies 

are  the  best  made,  best  grade  and  easiest  riding 
buggies  on  earth  for  the  money. 

FOR  THIRTY-SEVEN  YEARS 

we  have  been  selling  direct  *re.. 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively. 

>Ve  ship  for  examination  and  approval,  guar- 
anteeing safe  delivery,  and  also  to  save  you 
money.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  as  to  style, 
quality  and  price  you  are  nothing  out. 

May  We  Send  You  Our 
Large  Catalogue? 

Elkhart  Carriage  & Harness  Mf g.  Co.l 
Elkhart,  • - - • Indiana^ 
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would  penetrate  readily  without  deep 
cultivation.  We  would  strongly  rec- 
ommend, however,  that  orchard  land 
he  plowed  or  cultivated  deeply,  at 
least  once  every  other  year,  not  so 
much  because  of  the  irrigation  as  to 
f(  fee  the  trees  to  send  their  roots 
more  deeply  into  the  soil.  This  has 
two  advantages:  First,  the  roots  are 
less  affected  by  changes  in  the  tem- 
perature, moisture,  etc;  then  second, 
there  is  less  danger  from  woolly  aphis 
if  the  roots  are  kept  away  from  the 
surface.  Of  course,  if  the  practice 
has  been  shallow  cultivation  in  the 
orchard  since  from  the  time  it  was 
set  until  now,  a deep  plowing  would 
probably  give  the  orchard  a too  se- 
vere root  pruning. 

E.  R.  BENNETT, 

Horticulturist  Colorado  Experiment 
Station. 

Watch  Out  for  Peach  Yellows. 

Ever  since  I can  remember  we  have 
had  peach  trees  on  the  place;  we  have 
bought  trees  from  all  over  the  country 
and  yet  never  had  a case  of  yellow 
so  far  as  I know.  I have  tried  to 
make  myself  familiar  with  the  disease 
through  careful  study  of  all  the  lit- 
erature I could  get  on  the  subject. 
Recently  I visited  an  orchard  where  I 
at  once  suspected  the  yellows  had  a 
firm  hold  and  told  the  owner  as  much. 

I found  that  I was  correct  in  the  di- 
agnosis—as  the  doctors  say— of  the 
disease,  so  I am  going  to  describe  it 
as  carefully  as  I can  in  order  to  warn 
others.  I have  since  seen  other  or- 
chards affected  with  yellows  and  have 
been  repeatedly  told  of  its  existence 
even  in  new  orchards.  One  man  lost 
$1J500  worth  of  trees  through  spreading 
the  disease  by  prunng. 

The  earliest  symptoms  of  yellows  is 
apt  to  be  the  premature  ripening  of 
the  fruit.  Of  course,  reasons  vary 
as  to  earliness  of  ripening  of  fruit, 
but  one  can,  by  comparing  the  rela- 
tive season  of  ripening  of  different 
varieties,  tell  just  about  how  a given 
variety  is  ripening.  For  instance,  sup- 
pose Champion  ripens  with  or  before 
Carman.  Then  be  sure  something 
is  wrong.  In  bad  cases  of  yellows 
the  fruit  may  ripen  a month  too  soon. 
In  most  cases  the  fruit  when  cut 
open  shows  a beautiful  red  “marbled” 
appearance  clear  to  the  stone.  I saw 
one  tree  that  apparently  had  two  va- 
rieties of  fruit  growing  on  it.  One 
limb  was  just  ripening  its  fruit,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  tree  appeared 
to  be  a month  off  from  ripening.  The 
tree  really  contained  but  one  variety, 
one  or  two  years,  the  leaves  look  to 
be  about  one-half  the  natural  size, 
are  of  a sickly  yellow  appearance 
and  tend  to  hang  down.  The 
leaves  are  often  covered  with  very 
slender  watersprouts  that  grow  in 
bunches  all  over  the  tree  like  rosettes 
on  the  limbs.  I cut  open  a peach  that 
grew  on  a tree  like  that  I have  de- 
scribed and  found  the  flesh  as  red 
as  that  of  a “bloodstone”  peach.  The 
meat  was  dry  and  flavorless. 

Premature  ripening  of  the  fruit  and 
red  marbled  appearance  of  the  same; 
narrow  sickly  looking  leaves  that 
droop  downward,  clusters  of  water- 
sprouts  are  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Never  try  to  cure  this  disease — it  is 
absolutely  incurable.  Dig  out  the 
first  suspected  tree,  and  do  not  let 
the  branches  of  a diseased  tree  touch  a 
healthy  one.  Above  all  else  a healthy 
tree  must  never  be  cut  by  any  tool 
that  has  cut  a diseased  tree  unless  the 
tool  has  been  sterilized  after  the  dis- 
eased tree  was  cut. 

As  to  the  prevention  of  yellows,  I 
am  told  that  the  use  of  wood  ashes 
will  prevent  it,  but  I know  it  will  not, 
since  I saw  one  badly  diseased  orchard 
where  ashes  were  used  liberally.  Good 
cultivation  and  abundant  feedng  with 
potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  a moder- 
ate amount  of  nitrogen  will  tend  to 
keep  an  orchard  healthy,  but  once 
let  the  yellows  get  a foothold  and  the 
orchard  is  ruined. 

A.  F.  TENNEY. 

Essex  County,  Mass. 

Renew  your  subscription  to  The 
Fruit-Grower  today.  Also  get  at  least 
one  new  subscriber  for  the  “100,000 

Club.’' 


T THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  THE 

* MAJORITY  OF  FARMERS  BE 
YOUR  GUIDE  IN  BUYING  TWINE 

HE  time  has  come  to  order  your  binder  twine  for  the  1010  harvest.  Twine  dealers  are  placing 
orders  for  their  season’s  stock.  The  mills  are  running.  Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  decide  the 
twine  question.  It  is  something  that  requires  careful  consideration.  The  success  of  your  har- 
vest will  depend  on  the  uninterrupted  work  of  your  binder,  for  no  binder  can  work  well  if  you  use  a 
cheap  grade  of  binder  twine.  _ . ,,  , , . 

It  is  our  aim  to  have  every  farmer  who  uses  I H C twine  go  through  the  1910  harvest  season 
without  a break  in  the  field.  We  have  much  more  at  stake  than  merely  selling  twine.  Your  interests 

and  ours  are  the  same.  „ . , , , ,.t 

We  know  that  the  raw  materials  from  which  IIIC  twines  are  spun  have  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  fibre  that  insure  greater  strength  than  is  found  in  any  other  twine.  They  are  evenly  spun— smooth 
running— do  not  tangle  in  the  twine  box— work  well  in  the  knotter,  insuring  perfect  binding  and 
perfect  tying.  They  insure  your  being  able  to  work  your  binder  through  the  entire  harvest  season  with 
greatest  speed  and  economy  and  are  therefore  practical  profit  insurance. 

Those  who  buy  cheap  twine  will  certainly  have  trouble— delays  due  to  tangles,  knots  and  breaks 
will  mean  the  loss  of  valuable  time — and  every  delay  at  harvest  time  will  cut  down  your  profits. 

There  is  a sure  way  to  avoid  this.  Let  the  experience  of  the  past  be  your  guide  in  purchasing  your  twine. 
The  verdict  of  the  majority  of  the  farmers  of  this  country  is  a safe  guide.  Their  decision  should  have  more 
weight  with  you  than  the  statement  of  any  twine  manufacturer.  These  farmers  know.  They  have  the  same 
problems  confronting  them  that  you  have.  They  have  no  axe  to  grind.  1 hey  do  not  sell  twine.  I hey  are 
only  interested  in  results. 

I H C Brand  of  Sisal— Standard  Sisal 
Manila  or  Pure  Manila 

Are  the  twines  used  1 y the  majority  of  the  farmers  of  this  country.  They  have  been  proved  to  give  the  best 
results  Eighty-five  to  90  per  cent  of  the  farmers  use  Sisal.  It  is  smooth  running  and  works  at  steady  tension 
without  kinking  or  tangling  in  the  twine  box— insuring  perfect  binding  and  perfect  tying.  Its  only  equal  is  the 
really  high  grade  Manila  twines  such  as  bear  the  I H C trade-mark. 

Your  interests  and  ours  are  identical  on  this  twine  proposition.  We  have  more  at  stake  than  selling  twine. 
We  are  vitally  interested  in  the  successful  operation  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  binders.  On  their  successful 
operation  depends  our  success — and  we  know  they  cannot  operate  successfully  with  poor  twine.  No  binder 
made  can.  For  this  reason  we  have  given  the  twine  problem  careful  study.  When  we  say  Stick  to  Sisal  or 
high  grade  Manila  bearing  the  I H C trade-mark”— we  do  so  because  we  know  them  to  be  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  excellence  in  binder  twine.  , . ^ 

But  we  don't  ask  you  to  do  as  we  say.  We  want  you  to  be  the  judge.  But  your  judgment  to  be  right  should  be  based  on 
facts-not  on  the  statement  of  any  twine  man.  And  the  fact  is-that  the  majority  of  the  farmers  of  this  country  use > I H . C .twins. 
Sisal  or  Standard  (which  is  made  from  pure  Sisal)  comes  500  feet  to  the  pound;  high  grade  Manila,  bOO  feet  to  the  pound.  Pure 
Manila,  650  feet.  See  your  local  I H C dealer  at  once  and  let  him  know  how  much  you  will  need.  If  you  want  more  facts  on  binder 
twine,  write  direct  to 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America  Chicago  USA 

(Incorporated) 


Electric 

Railroads 


Big  Money-Makers 

I Am  Building  the  Dan  Patch  Electric  Railroad  and  Offer  You  This 
Opportunity  to  Make  Money  With  Me  in  This  Enterprise 

I WILL  GIVE  YOU  $1000  IN 
VOTING  STOCK,  FREE,  IN  AD- 
DITION TO  YOUR  SMALL 
INVESTMENT. 


im/NEAPOL 


Cars  and  rails  are  ordered;  to  be 
put  in  operation  July  4th 


I BELIEVE  I can  show  you  the  best  electric  investment 
opportunity  that  ever  came  to  your  notice  — I firmly 
believe  it  and  I have  backed  up  my  belief  by  a $100,000 
investment  myself.  I don’t  want  you  to  say  "yes”  or  "no” 
until  you  give  me  a chance  to  talk  with  you  a little  while. 

If  you’ve  got  some  money  that  you  want  to  place  where  it  will 
bring  you  big  returns,  or  if  you  want  to  invest  a little  each 
month  out  of  your  Income,  just  pin  your  faith  to  me  fora  little 
while  until  I can  lay  before  you  an  investment  proposition  that 
strikes  me  as  a great  big  money  maker  for  the  people,  and  the 
indisputable  facts  bear  me  out  In  my  judgment — I want  you  to 
have  all  the  facts  and  then  I believe  you  will  want  to  put  your 
money  where  it  will  work  for  you  and  you  only. 

Now,  the  first  thtDg  to  do  is  to  send  for  my  big  40-page  “Book  of 
Electric  Railroad  Facts,”  which  I’ll  mail  you  free  and  at  the  same 
time  I also  send  you  my  other  book  called  “ \\  hy  Wall  Street  Rules 
With  the  People’s  Money.”  When  you  get  these  two  books  which 
contain  all  the  facts  about  the  Dan  Patch  Electric  Railroad  aDd 
about  me,  personally,  then  I’m  willing  for  you  to  sit  In  the  quiet  of 
your  home  and  pass  judgment  on  the  whole  proposition. 

I just  want  you  to  have  these  two  free  books  that  will  open  your 
eyes  about  hanks  and  Wall  Street  and  investments  in  general:  and 
when  you  get  these  two  books  I’ll  take  my  chances  on  whether 
you’ll  say  "Savage  is  wrong”  or  “Savage  is  right,”  and  it  won't 
interfere  with  our  feelings  or  friendship  if  you  never  invest  a dollar 
or  never  write  me  again.  I offer  you  these  two  books  free— I want 
to  show  you  how  you  can  make  your  money  work  and  earn  for  you. 

Now  just  a minute,  while  I give  you  a few  facts.  Perhaps  nine  out  

of  ten  readers  of  this  paper  know  me  already,  but  to  those  who  do  not.  I want  to  say  that 
I’ve  been  doing  a national  and  international  business  out  of  Minneapolis  for  the  past  22  years. 

My  business  is  now  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world — nyide  so  by  the 
continued  patronage  of  nearly  three  million  thinking,  progressive, hard 
working  farmers  and  stockralsers.  / • 

These  people  are  my  friends  and  customers— many  have  already  / f 
Invested  In  my  new  enterprise— some  from  vour  own  State  and  / 
from  every  State  In  the  Union  and  every  Province  in  Canada. 

I have  built  up  a number  of  big  enterprises  here  In  the 
Northwest  and  now  I’m  building  the  biggest  of  them  all.  / 

' ' M.W. 


ROCHESTER 


The 


Dan  Patch  Electric  Railroad 


anxious  for  you  to  have  my  new  Book,  “Why" 
Wall  Street  Rules  with  the  People’s  Money.’ 


Yes,  the  Dan  Patch  Electric  Railroad,  running  from  Minneap- 
olis to  Rochester,  and  back  from  Lakeville  to  St.  Paul. 

I am  not  merely  “thinking:”  of  building  this  Railroad,  I am 
really  building  it  now — grading  on  the  first  section  is  about  com- 
pleted and  we  have  started  grading  on  the  last  division  from 
Owatonnato  Rochester. 

I am  working  to  make  this  the  best  constructed  and  biggest 
dividend-paying  Electric  Railroad  in  the  country.  High-class 
Electric  Roads  from  New  York  to  Spokane  are  great  money- 
makers I tell  you  all  about  it  in  my  Big  Book.  This  is  the  sec- 
ond time  I have  given  the  people  a change  to  share  with  me— 
my  other  enterprise  paid  8 per  cent  in  less  than  one  year— the 
dividend  checks  were  mailed  out  on  June  1st 

Now  is  your  chance  to  share  with  me  in  this  enterprise— the 
greatest  of  them  all.  I will  give  you  $1,000  in  voting  stock  in 
addition  to  a small  investment  I want  to  send  you  the  esti- 
mated net-profit  statement,  showing  how  a $5,000  investment 

M.  W.  SAVAGE,  President,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


grows  to  $17,280,00.  How  a $1,000  investment  grows  to 
$3,456.00  in  a single  operating  year.  How  a $500  invest- 
ment grows  to $1,728.00,  and  a $100  investment  i ncreases 
to  $345.60  in  a single  operating  year.  This  informa- 
tion is  contained  in  my  Big  Book  of  Electric  Rail- 
rood  Facts.  I want  you  to  have  it  even  though 
you  never  invest  a dollar,  and  I am  especially 


f ’v’.A 

¥ 


«.>  Savage, 

President 

/ Dan  Patch 
Electric 
Railroad, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


V Dear  Mr.  Savage:— I don’t 
know  whether  I’ll  invest  any 
money  or  not,  but  would  like  to 
have  you  send  me  your  two  Books 


Don’t  be  backward  about  sending  for 
these  books.  I want  you  to  have  them  / * . , , . 

and  they  won't  cost  youa  cent-they  -‘  • Book  of  ElL^RaUroad™  arts” 

¥ and  ‘‘Why  Wall  Street  Rules  With  the 
•teople’s  Money.” 


are  free— some  of  these  Wall  Street 
secrets  will  open  your  eyes.  I want  you  to 
see  how  the  people’s  money  works  for 
Wall  street.  I want  to  show  you  how  to 
make  your  money  work  for  you  and  /.  -»• 
for  no  one  else.  Send  for  the  2 books  now 

/ 

> State 


/ 

•&  y Name  . 
Post  Office . 
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Operating  a Home  Canner 


With  several  inches  of  snow  remain- 
ing from  last  week’s  blizzard  and  a 
new  crop  falling,  it  seems  a little  like 
rnshing  the  season  to  write  about 
canning.  But  spring  is  at  hand,  and 
before  so  many  days  we  will  be  find- 
ing the  first  ripe  strawberry,  and  in 
a week  from  that  time  we  may  be 
wondering  what  to  do  with  our  crop. 

Only  a few  days  ago  I had  a letter 
from  the  secretary  of  a local  organi- 
zation, asking  if  I thought  the  home 
canner  would  solve  the  problem  of 
glutted  market  for  him  and  his  asso- 
ciates. He  was  located  near  a large 
city  furnishing  a good  market,  as  a 
rule,  but  sometimes  though,  as  else- 
where, the  market  was  glutted  and 
then  there  was  nothing  but  to  see 
their  stuff  go  to  waste.  I assured  the 
gentleman  that  it  was  my  belief  that 
if  the  association  would  provide  them- 
selves with  canners,  suited  in  ca- 
pacity to  their  needs,  put  up  a good, 
clean,  wholesome  reliable  grade  of 
goods,  and  market  them  as  judicious- 
ly as  they  did  their  green  stuff,  I 
could  see  no  reason  for  wasting  any- 
thing that  was  fit  to  eat. 

Another  inquiry  received  about  the 
same  time  was  from  the  father  of 
five  grown  daughters,  who  wanted 
something  to  keep  them  profitably 
employed  at  home.  I assured  him  that 
I looked  upon  canning  as  an  ideal  oc- 
cupation for  women — that  I had  advo- 
cated it  many  times  for  just  this 
purpose  and  gave  him  all  the  infor- 
mation I well  could  in  a letter.  I 
have  just  received  a most  touching 
letter  of  thanks,  assuring  me  they 
were  now  preparing  to  follow  out  the 
lines  I had  suggested. 

There  have  been  many  reports  from 
friends  of  last  year’s  work,  and  all 
mute  without  a dissenting  voice  in 
calling  the  canner  a success.  There 
are  glass  cans  now  on  the  market, 
in  which  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
may  be  placed  and  cooked,  and  1 as 
well  as  others,  have  used  them,  but  I 
find  the  packers’  tin  cans  far  more  sat- 
isfactory, especially  for  vegetables  for 
home  use,  as  well  as  for  market.  Color 
and  flavor  seem  to  be  held  better  in 
the  opaque  tin  than  in  glass.  I have 
not  had  experience  with  the  inside 
acid  proof  cans,  but  those  who 
have  used  them  pronounce  them  ex- 
cellent. There  is  a lacquer  made  now 
to  use  on  the  outside  of  the  can 
to  prevent  rust,  which  adds  greatly 
to  the  keeping  and  selling  qualities 
of  the  stuff.  There  is  also  an  ink  now 
made  which  will  stand  the  heat  of  pro- 
cessing and  enables  one  to  absolutely 
prevent  any  mixing  of  varieties.  This 
will  fill  a long  felt  want  with  me,  and 
I would  advise  all  canners  to  use  it, 
and  the  lacquer  mentioned. 

I might  state  here  that  different 
lengths  of  time  are  given  for  process- 
ing with  different  makes  of  machines 
Any  reliable  maker  furnishes  you  with 
a time  table,  or  should  do  so,  with 
your  machine  and  you  should  use  the 
time  given.  I shall  give  the  time 
from  tables  I have  used  and  know  to 
be  reliable  and  will  answer  if  you’re 
extemporizing  a canner  from  your 
washboiler. 

Some  directions  omit  the  exhaust- 
ing process,  capping  and  tipping  at 
once,  and  extend  the  time  of  process- 
ing. When  this  is  done,  the  liquid, 
brine,  water  or  syrup,  must  be  used 
hot.  Do  not  forget  this,  for  if  used 
cold  and  exhaust  omitted,  processing 
will  strain  the  end  of  the  can  to  such 
an  extent  that  later  the  goods  are 
likely  to  show  bulges.  Bulged  cans 
are  always  considered  spoiled,  and 
if  detected  by  a food  inspector,  he 
will  condemn  them  and  you  will  be 
the  loser.  Do  not  misunderstand  me. 
The  bulge  caused  by  not  exhausting 
is  not  a sure  sign  that  the  goods  are 
spoiled,  but  it  is  a known  fact  that 
spoiled  cans  are  bulged  to  a certain 
extent.  Hence,  to  be  safe,  always  ex- 
haust cold  packed  goods. 

Canning  Asparagus. 

Even  before  the  strawberries  come, 
we  will  have  asparagus,  if  we  put  out 
the  plants  last  spring;  this  is  so  easily 
raised  and  so  profitable,  whether  for 


home  consumption,  marketing  fresh 
or  canning,  that  if  you  haven't  a plot 
devoted  to  it  already,  you  should  lose 
no  time  in  preparing  for  it.  I had 
calls  for  this  from  customers  using 
other  of  my  canned  goods,  and  this 
led  me  to  investigate  its  possibilities. 
I have  been  familiar  with  asparagus 
bed  for  home  use  and  know  that  it  is 
easily  raised,  if  properly  cared  for 
and  enriched.  So  I had  a large  plot 
laid  off  to  be  set,  when  we  decided  to 
leave  the  farm,  bait  knowing  that  it 
would  be  time  and  trouble  thrown 
away  to  leave  it  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  a renter,  the  plants  were  never  or- 
dered. Any  good  seedsman  can  tell 
you  what  variety  will  grow  best  in 
your  locality,  and  give  you  full  cul- 
tural directions  for  the  same.  As- 
paragus is  a continuous  and  heavy 
yielder,  and  brings  a good  price,  25c 
retail  for  two  and  one-half  pounds  is 
a profitable  crop,  therefore,  to  raise 
for  canning  business. 

Asparagus  is  usually  put  in  a special 
flat  can,  opening  at  the  side,  but  the 
ordinary  two  or  three  pound  packers 
may  be  used.  However,  if  you  are 
going  into  it  largely,  and  seeking  a 
fancy  market,  the  regular  cans  would 
be  best.  Of  course  the  cutting  is 
just  as  hard  work  when  it  is  to  be 
canned  as  when  marketed  green,  but 
there  the  hard  work  stops,  for  the 
stalks  are  merely  washed  carefully, 
and  packed  in  the  cans,  which  are 
filled  with  pure  cold  water  and  cap- 
ped.. Exhaust  twelve  minutes  and 
process  thirty. 

Putting  Up  Spinach. 

T have  had  no  experience  with  spin- 
ach, but  from  absolutely  reliable  par- 
ties who  have,  1 gather  this  much: 
There  seems  a ready  market  for  spin- 
ach at  £ood  prices;  care,  however, 
must  be  used  that  a fine  grade  of 
goods  may  be  produced.  The  fresh 
spinach  should  be  handled  in  splint 
baskets  or  slatted  crates.  If  placed  on 
the  floor  piles  should  not  be  over 
two  feet  deep  as  it  bruises  easily. 
First,  cut  out  all  dead  leaves;  cut  or 
break  the  leaves  trom  the  stem  and 
wash  thoroughly  in  cold  water  to 
crisp  it  and  remove  all  earth  and  grit. 
Blanch  two  minutes  in  boiling  water 
then  pack  in  three-pound  cans,  which 
should  be  filled  rather  full,  fill  with 
hot  water,  cap,  tip  and  process  thirty 
minutes.  Stems  are  often  used  for 
“chopped  spinach”  by  blanching  in 
boiling  water  five  minutes,  chop  or 
grate  fine,  bring  to  boil  with  suffi- 
cient water  in  kettle,  pack  and  pro- 
cess as  above. 

How  to  Can  Peas. 

Peas  will  closely  follow  asparagus. 
I have  had  many  inquiries  as  to  va- 
rieties, but  think  any  kind  you  find 
grows  well  for  you  and  is  good  to 
use  green,  will  can  well.  The  marrow- 
fats are  good.  If  you  are  a novice  at 
raising  peas,  ask  some  reliable  seeds- 
man, telling  him  just  what  you  want 
and  describing  your  soil,  and  he  will 
give  you  a variety  that  will  suit.  Do- 
not  let  the  peas  get  hard  before  you 
gather  them.  They  should  have  at- 
tained full  size,  but  that’s  the  limit. 
Let  them  stay  a day  too  long  and 
you  might  as  well  can  B B shot  so 
far  as  their  edible  quality  is  concern- 
ed, and  the  chances  are  that  they 
would  sweat  and  sour  on  your  hands 
or  else  swell  in  the  can. 

The  work  of  shelling,  which  on  the 
farm  must  be  done  by  hand,  makes 
rather  against  peas  as  a canner  crop 
but  though  I have  never  canned  them 
in  commercial  quantities,  I think  one 
can  by  preserving,  become  proficient 
enough  to  shell  them  out  in  quantity 
in  the  required  time.  They  may  be 
shelled  one  day  and  canned  the  next 
if  kept  cool  and  dry.  A good  cellar 
will  answer  admirably  for  keeping 
them,  but  great  care  must  be  exercis- 
ed. If  they  must  lay  over  they  will 
keep  best  out  of  the  shell.  When 
canning  for  the  market,  it  is  well  to 


S50 
A DAY 
PROFITS 


Canning  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

There  is  not  a village  or  hamlet  in  the  United  States  but 
will  handsomely  support  a small  Canning  Factory.  Do  not  seli 
fruit  and  vegetables  at  a sacrifice  when  the  market  is  glutted. 
Do  not  let  them  rot  on  the  ground.  You  can  make  use  of  ab- 
solutely everything  that  you  or  your  neighbors  grow  and  get 
a top  notch  price  for  all  of  it. 

Our  Factory  Canning  Boiler  is  almost  a gold  mine  for  the 
fruit  man  and  gardener.  $50  a day  is  the  average  profit  after 
you  get  started,  and  it  is  easy  to  start.  You  can  use  our  Fac- 
tory Canning  Boiler  anywhere;  in  your  wood  shed,  barn  or 
out  doors,  and  do  exactly  the  same  work  as  is  done  by  the  big 
canning  establishments.  You  can  can  corn,  peas,  pumpkins, 
string  beans,  tomatoes,  corned  beef,  fish,  fruit,  pork  and  beans, 
make  marmalades,  jellies;  everything  produced  in  the  garden 
or  orchard;  all  of  which  is  staple  as  flour  and  brings  good 
prices  the  year  around. 

Our  Home  Canning  Boiler  Outfit 

turns  out  just  as  good  work,  only  of  smaller  capacity  and  la 
used  on  an  ordinary  cook  stove.  We  will  give  you  full  In- 
formation about  both  our  “Factory”  and  ‘‘Home”  Canning 
Boilers  and  how  to  make  an  easy  start  in  this  wonderfully 
profitable  business. 

Home  outfit,  capacity  500  cans  per  day , - • price  $15. 
Factory  outfit  No.  1,  capacity  2500  cans,  - price  $100. 
Factory  outfit  No.  2,  capacity  6000  cans,  - - price  $200. 
We  send  you  a nice  catalog  free. 

NORTHWESTERN  STEEL  & IRON  WORKS 
BOX  291 L EAU  CLAIRE,  WISCONSIN 

We  offer  splendid  inducements  to  Agents  and  Dealers. 
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The 

Fruit  Jar 
that 
Cannot 
Break 

Save  money  on  your  preserves  this  year. 

Put  up  your  fruit  in 

American  “Star”  top  Can 


Keeps  your  preserves  perfectly 
and  saves  you  money.  Costs  one- 
half  less  than  glass  jars.  Sanitary 
and  economical.  Unbreakable  and 
light-proof.  Made  from  special 
quality  extra  coated  tin  plate. 

Seals  air-tight  with  wax  or  par- 
affine. 


Don’t  pay  the  “Star”  price  for 
cans  not  half  so  good.  Be  sure  to 
get  the  can  with  the  ‘ ‘Star’  ’ on  the 
top  and  bottom.  Plain  or  indexed 
top. 

Sold  by  all  grocers  and  dealers 
in  crockery,  glassware  and  house- 
hold furniture. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Get  a Canning  Outfit 

and  let  us  teach  you  how  to  can  the  FINEST  goods  in  the  world.  It 
will  prove  to  be  the  best  investment  you  ever  made.  Special  induce- 
ments offered  NOW.  THE  RANEY  CANNER  CO. 

Drop  us  a card  today.  Dept.  F,  Texarkana,  Ark.-Tex. 


Leslie,  Oblong  Quarts  or  Haltock  Square  Quarts. 
16  AND  24  QUART  SHIPPING  CRATES. 


BERRY  BOXES 

BASKETS 

ST.  LOUIS  BASKET  & BOX  CO. 


DIAMOND  MARKET 
SQUARE  MARKET 
OAK  BRIGGS 
BAMBOO 
HICKORY  STAVE 


Write 
Today  For 
Prices 


Second  and 
Arsenal  Sts. 
St.  Louis 


3^  BE  SURE  TO  READ  THIS 


No  matter  what  magazines  or  papers 
you  intend  to  read  during  the  coming 
year,  you  surely  want  to  buy  them  where 
you  can  get  the  most  for  your  money. 

Read  this  offer  carefully  and  you  will 
realize  that  it  is  an  improvement  on  any 
offer  you  ever  saw. 


COUPON 

SEND  THIS  COUPON  to  me  with 
your  order  for  any  Club  Offer  adver- 
tised anywhere  and  I will  not  only 
fill  your  order  promptly  at  the  REG- 
ULAR ADVERTISED  CLUB-PRICE, 
but  will  also  include  AT  NO  ADDI- 
TIONAL COST  a full  year’s  subscrip- 
tion to  The  Prairie  Farmer 

And  Your  Choice  of  Either 
Woman’s  World  or  Home  Life 
No  matter  where  you  see  the  club 
offer,  in  a newspaper,  magazine  or 
catalog,  s^nd  me  the  regular  Adver- 
tised Price  and  you  get  the  entire 
club  at  regular  price  and  TWO 
OTHER  MAGAZINES  a full  year 
without  extra  cost. 


Prairie  Farmer  Tub.  Co.. 

522-524  West  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Gentlemen  : 

I want  the  following  Club  of  Periodicals 
at  regular  advertised  price  with  the  under- 
standing that  you  will  also  include 
Woman’s  World  or  Home  Life  and  Prairie 
Farmer  both  a full  year  at  no  extra  cost. 

NAMES  OF  PAPERS 


I saw  this  club  advertised  in. 


Be  sure  to  tell  where  you  saw  the  Club 
Offer  and  addres's 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
522  W.  Monroe  St.  Chicago,  111. 


Name 

Address 


R.  F.  D.  No. 


CANNING  MACHINES 


ties  100  to  10,000  cans j>er  day. 
plies.  Write  for 
Literature  today. 


Prices  $5.00  to  $500.00. 


Start  your  own  Canning  Factory.  Big  Profits  in 
canning  for  the  Market  with  MODERN  CANNER 
METHODS.  Have  won  Highest  Awards.  Capaci- 
Family  Size  to  Factory  Plant.  Cans,  Labels  and  complete  sup- 


plies. write  dfor  free  MODERN  CANNER  CO.f  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Des  Moines,  la.,  Dept  F. 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Gan  %ur  Surplus  Fruits 
and  Vegetables 
Big  Profits 


Don’t  let  yonr  surplus  fruits  and 
/vegetables  go  to  waste.  Can  them, 

/the  same  as  a largo  canning  factory.  ' 

J There's  always  a market  for  canned 
/goods,  and  for  a small  investment 

STAHL  \ 

Canning  Outfii r 

and  build  up  a big,  1 
profitable  business. 
All  sizes  ; fully 
guaranteed . W rite 
for  catalogue. 

F.  S.  8TAHL  HFG.  CO., 
Bo*  802  »D,  Quincy,  111. 


Agents 

Wanted 


f Send  Your  Name  and  Address 

r . and  That  of  Flve  of  Your 

Friends  in  Different  Towns  and  Receive 

BOOK  on  new'PROCESS 

OF  CANNING  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

MRS.  W.  T.  PRICE,  Department  D, 

1605  Penn  Ave.,  N.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of 

FRUIT  BASKETS 
AND  CRATES 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Price 
List. 

WEBSTER  BASKET  CO. 

Box  41,  Webster,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Save  Money  on 
Berry  Boxes  and 
Baskets 

Fruit  and  Vege- 
table Packages 
and  Growers’  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 

Write  for  free  money-saving  catalogue 
and  price-list. 

Largest  Factory  of  its  Kind  in  the  Country 

HEW  ALBANY  BOX  AND  BASKET  CO..  Box  mi.  New  Alim,  I«d. 


LADDERS 

BASKETS 

Craves  and  Fruit 
Growers  Supplies 

BACON  & COMPANY 

APPLETON,  N.  Y. 

A card  brings  our  catalog 


Only  a Half  a 
Cent  a Tree 

Will  Protect  Your  Trees  Against  Rabbits, 
Mice,  Borers,  Sunscald,  Etc. 

The 

Hawkeye 
Tree 
Protector 

WILL  DO  IT. 

The  price  is  $5.00  per  thou- 
sand; 75c  per  hundred.  Don’t 
wait  until  it  is  too  late. 

ORDER  NOW. 

BURLINGTON  BASKET  CO. 

BURLINGTON,  IOWA 

Makers  of  All  Kinds  of  Baskets. 


Pull  Your  Stumps 

—Only  All-Steel,  Triple-Power  Stump  Puller  Ofk  Rave’ 
made.  400%  stronger  than  any  other.  Pulls 
roots  and  all.  Don’t  risk  dynamite.  Use  the 

HERCULES  puller 

All  free  books  and  proposition  to  first 
buyersin  each  locality.  Write  postal  today. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

439  17th  Street  Centerville^  Iowa 


To  Fence  Hilly  Farms 

Use  CARTER’S  wire  fence  machine.  Makes  per- 
fect fence ; tight  wrap;  any  size  wire  or  mesh  ; 
lasts  longest  and  costs  much  less  than  factory 
fence.  Repairs  old  fences.  Write  this  day  for 
special  price  on  Machine,  on  FARM  GATES, 
and  on  wire  needed.  Descriptive  Booklet, 
Testimonials,  etc.  FREE.  Write  to-day. 
CARTER  WIRE  FENCE  MACHINE  CO., 
Box2AE-CMt.  Sterling,  Ohio. 


- /ard  Oi^arnen ta I Fence 

Cheaper  and  far  more  durable  than 
wood  for  Lawns,  Churches,  Ceme- 
teries, Public  Grounds.  Catalogue 

, free.  Ask  Fop  Special  Offer 

flTHE  WARD  FENCE  CO,  Box  180,Decntor  Ind? 


H4C.  a Rod 

for  24-inch  Hog 
• Fence.  Send  for 
' catalog  showing 
many  styles.  Save 
. freight  by  baying 
> nearer  home. 

' The  Ottawa  Mfg.  Co. 
/ 710  King  St., 

Ottawa,  • Kansas. 


screen  or  sort  into  different  sizes,  as 
tlie  smaller  ones  sell  better  and  for  a 
higher  price. 

Peas  are  blanched  (immersed  in 
boiling  water)  five  minutes,  packed  in 
2-pound  cans  to  within  one  inch  of 
cap  to  allow  for  swelling,  the  can 
filled  with  pure  water  to  cover  peas 
and  capped.  Exhaust  ten  minutes  and 
process  sixty  minutes.  Some  varie- 
ties are  better  if  processed  nearly  dou- 
ble this  time.  You  can  experiment 
and  find  just  the  right  time  to  use. 

Rhubarb. 

Rhubarb  can  be  canned  profitably, 
for  like  asparagus  it  is  a continual 
vielder,  not  needing  renewing  every 
season.  The  acid  proof  cans  are  high- 
ly recommended  for  this,  but  ordinary 
cans  may  be  used.  Wash  clean,  cut 
in  pieces  one  and  one-half  inch  long, 
leaving  the  skin  on,  as  it  should  be 
canned  while  the  skin  is  very  tender, 
pack  in  3-pound  cans,  fill  with  hot 
water,  cap,  tip  and  process  fifteen  min- 
utes, or  use  cold  water  exhaust  five 
minutes  and  process  fifteen  minutes. 
Gallon  cans  may  be  used  but  should 
be  processed  twenty-five  minutes. 

Berries  of  All  Kinds 

Strawberries,  blackberries,  raspber- 
ries and  all  berries  of  a similar  nature 
are  treated  alike.  For  varieties  the 
Brandywine  is  my  choice -of  strawber- 
ries, though  here  the  Aroma  grows 
rather  better  and  yields  more  heavily 
but  is  not  of  such  fine  flavor.  The 
Early  Harvest  is  the  best  blackberry, 
as  it  is  early  enough  to  escape  dry 
weather,  should  it  come,  is  fine  in 
flavor  and  wonderfully  prolific.  The 
Kansas  is  a good  raspberry,  but  there 
are  several  other  black  caps  that  are 
as  good. 

This  class  of  stuff  tinned  is  inferior 
to  that  put  up  in  glass  jars.  In  the 
latter  method  I place  a few  berries 
in  the  preserving  kettle,  mash  them 
thoroughly  and  set  on  the  stove.  As 
soon  as  boiling  begins,  I add  more 
whole  berries  gradually  as  juice  gath- 
ers, until  the  kettle  is  sufficiently  full. 
Cook  them  in  their  own  juice  about 
10  minutes,  adding  no  water  except 
sometimes  to  blackberries  in  a dry 
season,  when  they  lack  sufficient 
juice,  and  put  in  jars  and  seal.  When 
I wish  to  use  them,  T put  in  serving 
dish  and  sweeten  to  taste  some  15  to 
30  minutes  before  using,  and  by  this 
process  obtain  the  best  results.  I have 
thought  to  try  this  process  with  pack- 
ers’ cans,  putting  the  berries  in  the 
can  hot,  when  cooked,  cap  and  ex- 
haust 4 minutes,  tip  and  not  process. 
I give  this  as  a suggestion  to  anyone 
who  wants  to  experiment.  If  the  re- 
sult is  what  I anticipate,  such  goods 
should  command  a very  fancy  price. 

But  for  ordinary  canning,  the  ber- 
ries are  packed  in  2-pound  cans  as 
solidly  as  may  be  without  mashing,  and 
water  or  syrup  added  to  cover.  If 
sugar  is  used,  I prefer  to  put  the  de- 
sired quantity  in  the  bottom  of  the 
can,  dry,  before  putting  in  the  fruit 
and  water.  If  the  best  granulated 
sugar  is  used,  there  will  be  no  scum 
at  all.  Our  grandmothers  used  to 
think  it  necessary  for  cleanliness  to 
boil  and  skim  the  syrup,  forgetting 
how  much  unboiled  and  unskimmed 
sugar  they  consumed  in  other  ways. 
Putting  the  sugar  in  dry  obviates  the 
necessity  of  getting  every  trace  of 
syrup  out  of  the  groove  on  top  of  the 
can  before  capping,  and  so  saves  much 
time  and  temper. 

Berries  are  exhausted  four  minutes 
and  processed  eight  minutes. 

1 have  for  several  years  used  straw- 
berry hullers  purchased  for  a few 
cents  from  a mail  order  house  and 
find  them  a great  help.  Berries  for 
canning  should  be  gathered  in  quart 
boxes,  same  as  for  marketing  fresh 
that  they  be  not  mashed.  I have  found 
that  the  most  expeditious  way  to 
clean  them  of  trash,  etc.,  is  to  empty 
a box  at  a time  onto  a large  white 
platter  or  tray,  as  every  bit  of  trash, 
insect  or  worthless  berry  may  be  eas- 
ily seen.  Strawberries  must  be  lifted 
individually,  of  course,  to  be  hulled, 
but  other  berries  that  need  but  to  be 
cleaned  of  trash  may  be  cleaned  and 
pushed  off  the  tray  into  a large  dish 
or  into  the  cans  direct  and  so  save 
handling. 

In  succeeding  numbers  of  The  Fruit- 


Grower  1 shall  give  directions  for  can- 
ning many  other  products,  but  now  is 
the  time  for  seed  sowing,  without 
which  there  will  be  nothing  to  can. 
Therefore  I will  just  mention  some 
crops  that  are  profitable  and  well  for 
beginners  to  try: 

Beets — A small  round  variety. 

Cabbage — Either  for  kraut,  or  plain 
canned  cabbage,  any  variety. 

Corn — Stowell’s  Evergreen,  unless 
you  have  a better. 

String  Beans — Green  Refugee  for  a 
green  variety.  Pencil-pod  Wax  for 
white.  If  poles  are  no  object,  the 
Kentucky  Wonder  is  best  of  all. 

I should  put  tomatoes  in  capitals, 
for  there’s  nothing  more  profitable 
or  more  ready  of  sale,  and  the  genuine 
Stone  has  never  been  surpassed  as  a 
canner  variety,  so  far  as  I have  ever 
learned.  I shall  he  glad  to  have  all 
who  are  interested  in  canning  ask 
questions.  Though  I cannot  promise 
to  answer  them  all  myself,  I think 
I can  find  others  who  can  answer 
them  for  you. 

Table  Showing  Length  of  Time  Re- 
quired for  Canning. 

Size  can,  Blanch.  Exh’st.  Cook 


[earnMusicByMail 


. By  the  wonderful  Simplex  copy- 
righted  system  anyone  of  ordinary 
intelligence  can  quickly  learn  to 
play  piano  or  organ 

WITHOUT  A TEACHER 

You  need  not  know  the  first 
principles  of  music.  liy  no  other 


method  can  you  learn  music  so 
guickly  and  thoroughly  as  by  the 
Simplex  ^System.  The  study  is 


Kind. 

Lbs.  Min.  Min. 

Min. 

As'paragus  

, . 3 

— 

12 

20 

•Beans,  String.., 

2 

10 

10 

60 

Beans,  Lima.  . . . 

. . 3 

— 

10 

60 

Cook  until 

•Beets  

. . 3 

skin  slips 

10 

40 

♦Cabbage  

..  3 

30 

5 

5 

Kraut  

. . 3 

— 

10 

60 

Corn  

. . 2 

— 

10 

*•  5 

•Peas  

, . 2 

10 

10 

60 

•Pumpkin  

. . 3 

20 

10 

40 

Rhubarb  

. . 3 

— 

10 

15 

Cook  until 

•Sweet  Potatoes 

. . 3 

nearly  done 

10 

50 

Tomatoes  . 

3 

— 

3 

40 

Apples  .... 

. . .3  to  10 

— 

5 

15 

Cherries 

2 

— 

7 

20 

Berries 

2 

— . 

4 

8 

Peaches  . . . 

3 

— 

5 

20 

Pears  

3 

— ■ 

5 

45 

Plums  .... 

. . . 2 or  3 

— 

7 

15 

•Spinach  . . 

3 

2 

10 

25 

•If  put  in  the  cans  hot  from  the  blanch- 
ing, and  cans  are  filled  with  hot  liquid,  the 
exhaust  may  be  omitted.  ••Hours’. 

MABEL  EMERSON  MOORE. 


TELLS  HOW 


easy  and  fascinating,  liy  our 
system  you  can  study  during 
spare  time  in  your  home  and 
quickly  become  a capable 
musician,  playing  popular,  sacred 
or  clasc  cal  selections.  Delighted 
students  in  every  state  and  terri- 
tory. Some  of  our  students,  after 
six  or  eight  lessons,  begin  playing 
piano  or  organ  in  church  or  Sun- 
day school.  Others  write  that  af- 
ter one  lesson  they  are  able  to 
1 play  a waltz  from  memory.  I f you 
wi;  h to  become  a skilled  musician, 
write  at  once  for  our  free  book. 
Address 

Simplex  School  of  Music 
Conservatory  S79  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


JM/WATCH-RING 

Inland  CHAIN-”- 

tr  **yi2  oirlsa  beautiful,  american-mape 

•f®' 

1 


and  GIRLS  A BEAUTIFUL.  AMER1CAN-M 
stem-wind,  stem-set  watch  with  handsomely  de* 
igned  case,  proper  size,  GUARANTEED  6 
Y E AR8.  Also  dainty  ring,  set  with  two  spark- 
ling Btonen,  for  Belling  20  I 

' jewelry  articles  at  lOo  each. 

Order  jewelry  today.  Whtfh. 

Bold  send  f 2 and  we  will  Bend, 
watch,  ring  and  ohaln. 

Dale  Watch  Company,  Dept.  48  Chicago 


Watch , Ring  I If  ril 
and  Chain  UIVLIV 
FOR  SELLING  POST  CARDS 

Our  American  made,  stem  wind  watch  with  beauti- 
fully designed  caBe.factory-teated,  guaranteed  for  & 
‘years, and  exquisite  ring  set  with  a brilliant  Btcne 
are  given  to  boye  and  girlafor  Belling  at  lit/ 

I 20  packets  of  high  grade  art  post  cards  v 
at  lOo  a packet.  Order  20  packets 
to-day  When  eold.eend  ub  |2.0 "a 
and  we  will  positively  send  you  atw 
once  the  watch,  ring  and  chain.  ^ 

Palace  Mfg.  Co.  Oopt.  579  Chicago 


Book-Keeping  Taught  By  Mail 

We  teach  you  Bookkeeping  at  home  dur- 
ing your  spare  time  and  give  Diploma.  Our 
new  system  is  so  simple  any  one  can  learn. 
Write  for  FREE  booklet,  and  special  offer 
to  first  student,  in  each  town. 

LINCOLN  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL 
945  Ohio  Bldg.  Toledo,  Ohio 


FREE  TRIAL  RIPPLE Y SPRAYERS 

THFIVf  When  you  find  them  as  we  claim,  pay  us.  Write 
* *"*«*-d**  today;  get  our  Free  Trial  Offer  and  Catalogue  of 

all  kinds  Sprayers,  Spraying:  Solutions,  Whitewashes,  Fireless  Brood- 
ers, Feed  steamers  Egg  Boxes,  etc.  No  Sprayer  on  the  market  equals  Rippley’s 
4 or  6-gallon  Automatic  for  the  price,  for  durability  and  service.  Manufac- 
turing largest  line  of  Automatic  Sprayers  in  United  States.  Write  today  for 
our  Free  Catalog,  telling  when  and  how  to  spray  and  what  solutions  to  use. 
RIPPLEY  MFG.  CO..  Depl.217,  GRAFTON.  ILL. 


A dvertise 


IN 

The  Fruit-Grower 

No  matter  what  you  have  to  sell,  if  you  want  to  reach 
the  best  class  of  farmers  in  America,  you  should  advertise 
in  The  Fruit-Grower.  More  than  70,000  of  the  best  farm- 
ers in  America  read  it  regularly,  and  it  is  their  favorite 
publication,  because  The  Fruit-Grower  is  the  leading  hor- 
ticultural publication  of  America. 

Display 

Advertising  Rate 
$4.90  Per  Inch  Per  Month 

This  rate  will  hold  good  until  September  1,  1910,  on  all 
contracts  made  now.  Reserve  space  for  April  and  suc- 
ceeding issues. 

The  Fruit-Grower’s 
Classified  Department 

offers  opportunity  for  cheap,  effective  advertising.  Note 
the  Classified  Advertising  in  this  issue.  Our  subscribers  can 
profitably  use  this  department.  If  you  want  to  hire  a man, 
or  if  you  want  a job;  if  you  have  surplus  poultry  stock  to 
sell,  or  if  you  want  to  buy  same;  if  you  want  to  buy  a 
farm  or  sell  a part  of  your  land — in  short,  if  you  want  to 
sell  anything  to  good  farmers,  or  want  to  buy  anything 
they  may  have  to  sell,  use  The  Fruit-Grower’s  Classified 
Department. 

Classified 

Advertising  Rate 

3c  Per  Word,  Each  Insertion 

Cash  with  order.  This  is  a low  rate,  and  this  is  very  effec- 
tive advertising.  Try  an  ad  in  this  department.  Send  your 
order  for  April  by  March  25. 

The  Fruit-Grower,  Saint  Joseph,  Mo. 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


THE  FARM 
BEAUTIFUL 


A Department  Devoted  to 
the  Best  Interests  of  Farmers 
and  Other  Country  Dwellers 
in  Aiding  them  to  Arrange 


their  Lands  and  Dwellings 
for  Convenience  and  Beauty 


The  School  That  Built  a Town. 

It  is  the  town  of  Northwood.  Its 


early  history  is  like  the  early  history 
of  hundreds  of  other  American  towns. 
The  people  who  lived  there  were  mer- 
chants, lawyers,  preachers,'  doctors; 
a rich  man  or  two;  a few  men  that 
had  workshops,  and  those  that 
worked  for  them;  carpenters,  clerks, 
laborers,  a few  loafers,  a few  rum 
sellers — the  same  kind  of  population 
that  you  could  find  almost  anywhere 
in  the  Union.  They  were  people  of 
sturdy  stock  and  good  qualities.  Most 
of  them  were  of  American  parentage; 
but  there  were  Germans,  Irish,  Tew  . 
and  two  Frenchmen — one  a dancing 
master,  who  taught  fencing  also,  and 
the  other  a teacher  of  his  language. 
And  b'fe  went  on  there  as  life  goes  on 
in  all  such  communities.  The  people 
were  pretty  well  off.  When  cour; 
was  in  session  many  countrymen 
came  to  town,  and  all  the  loafe: 
gathered  about  the  court  house,  and 
the  lawyers  gave  the  hotel  an  air  of 
importance  as  if  it  were  a big  hotel 
in  a big  town.  The  farmers  filled 
the  market  place  on  Satin  days,  and 
the  stores  and  the  grog  shops  drove  a 
thriving  trade.  But  the  savings  bank- 
had  many  depositors,  the  churches 
were  well  filled  on  Sunday  and  the 
Sunday  schools  swarmed  with  pretty 
children;  for  it  was  a town  of  large 
families. 

And  there  were  schools  of  course. 
One  was  kept  by  a good  lady  who 
had  studied  French  and  music  in  her 
youth  and  who  held  on  in  her  widow- 
hood to  the  memories  of  her  triumphs 
which  still  threw  a gentle  halo  over 
her.  She  taught  at  her  home  a group 
of  the  best  bred  children  of  the  town. 
She  taught  them  to  speak  with  a 
certain  prim  correctness,  and  at  the 
end  of  every  term  she  coaxed  them 
to  stand  in  their  pretty  frocks  and 
clean  breeches  in  a pretty  row  and  to 
recite  pretty  verses  and  to  make  a 
pretty  bow  to  their  mothers.  They 
took  home  good  reports,  and  the 
parents  said  that  they  were  fortunate 
to  have  so  cultivated  a lady  to  teach 
their  children. 

There  was  another  school  kept  by 
another  lady.  She  was  young  and 
energetic,  and  she  put  emphasis  on 
modern  methods  of  education.  She 
had  the  real  Frenchman  to  teach 
French.  She  laid  great  stress  on  cal- 
isthenics, and  she  put  on  gymnasium 
clothes  herself  and  led  the  children 
in  their  exercises.  She  was  a young 
woman  of  great  physical  vigor,  and 
naturally  the  children  of  strenuous 
parents  came  to  her  school,  and  they 
boasted  that  she  made  it  her  business 
to  teach,  not  to  confer  a social  dis- 
tinction on  her  pupils. 

Then  there  was  a school  for  boys  at 
which  they  were  prepared  for  business 
or  for  college,  and  it  was  a good 
academy  of  the  old  sort.  Two  men 
owned  and  conducted  it.  One  was 
an  old-fashioned  scholar  who  made 
the  boys  learn  the  Latin  grammar 
by  heart,  and  who  flogged  them  when 
they  failed;  and  he  was  looked  upon 
as  men  afar  look  upon  stern  Learning. 
If  you  could  have  taken  the  popular 
conception  of  the  Higher  Education, 
clothed  it  in  flesh  and  put  a plug  hat 
on  it,  you  would  have  had  that  man. 
If  you  had  met  him  in  the  street  for 
the  first  time  you  would  have  known 
his  calling  and  could  have  guessed 
his  history;  for  he  had  won  prizes 
at  the  university  in  his  classical  stu- 
dies. It  was  sometimes  said  that  he 
recited  Horace  to  himself  with  his 
eyes  shut  while  he  pretended  to  look 
at  the  boys  play  baseball.  His  part- 
ner was  a bookkeeper  and  a business 
man  ho  taught  the  boys  that 
were  taking  the  commercial  course  to 
keep  accounts  and  to  write  a plain 
hand;  and  he  taught  the  English 
branches;  also.  The  boys  who  at- 


■ 
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tended  this  school  were  the  sons  of 
the  best-to-do  families  of  the  town 
and  there  were  boarding  pupils,  too. 

Then  still  another  school  was  estab- 
lished in  Northwood  when  the  town 
had  grown  a little  bigger.  This  was  a 
seminary  for  young  ladies,  and  it  was 
a church  school.  A preacher  and  his 
wife  were  the  principals;  and,  besides 
the  girls  that  lived  in  the  town,  a 
good  many  came  from  a distance. 
The  church  had  supplied  the  money 
to  build  a large  house  for  it,  and  the 
young  ladies’  seminary  was  one  of  the 
things  that  a part  of  the  town  was 
proudest  of.  Most  of  its  pupils  came 
from  families  that  held  the  faith  of 
the  church  that  built  it.  The  girls  of 
other  religious  faiths  were  sent  away 
to  finishing  schools  which  were  un- 
der the  management  of  their  own 
churches. 

Nor  were  their  poor  forgotten,  for 
the  people  took  pride  also  in  provid- 
ing a public  school.  The  building  was 
not  large  nor  the  equipment  worth 
mentioning;  and  two  young  women 
were  engaged  at  very  low  salaries  to 
conduct  it.  They  were  generally  se- 
lected because  they  needed  the  sal- 
aries; and  the  teachers  were  changed 
every  year  or  two,  sometimes. because 
they  got  tired,  and  sometimes  be- 
cause they  got  married,  but  oftener 
because  there  were  other  young  wom- 
en who  wanted  the  places,  and  turn 
about  was  regarded  as  fair  play. 

No  man  could  say,  therefore,  that 
Northwood  was  not  well  supplied 
with  schools.  When  a stranger  went 
to  the  town,  the  people  boasted  to 
him  about  their  zeal  in  education.  But 
the  town  grew  bigger  and  almost 
every  year  there  were  changes  in  the 
schools.  One  year  the  cultivated  old 
lady’s  school  was  split  into  two.  not 
because  of  anything  that  happened  in 
the  school,  but  because  of  a church 
quarrel  in  the  social  set  that  patron- 
ized it.  Another  year  the  dismissal 
of  a teacher  in  the  young  ladies’  sem- 
nary  caused  a heated  discussion 
throughout  the  church,  and  two  fac- 
tions sprung  up.  The  resignation  of 
the  principal’s  wife  was  demanded; 
and  the  principal  himself  had  the 
hard  fortune  to  be  obliged  to  choose 
between  his  wife  and  his  ecclesiastical 
superiors.  All  these  unhappy  events 
caused  much  gossip  at  the  tea  parties 
of  the  other  churches,  and  one  of 
them  established  a modest  school  for 
girls  of  its  own.  It  was  this  same 
year  that  the  sturdy  old  master  of  the 
boys’  school  died,  and  so  many  people 
lacked  confidence  in  his  partner  that 
its  patronage  seriously  fell  off.  In  a 
year  or  two  he  ceased  to  teach,  and 
became  a life  insurance  agent.  A 
young  scholar  from  the  university 
then  came  and  took  up  the  remnants 
of  the  school,  and  did  the  best  he 
could  with  it.  During  these  eight  or 
ten  years  of  such  recurrent  misfor- 
tunes, there  grew  up,  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  more  schools  for  children.  Al- 
most every  social  set  found  that  there 
was  a lady  in  it  who  had  some  par- 
ticular reaason  for  teaching,  and  her 
friends  of  course  sent  their  children 
to  her;  and  thus  the  educational  ad- 
vantages of  the  town  continued  to  be 
unusuual  For.  with  every  social  di- 
vision among  the  people  and  with 
everyr  church  difference,  schools  con- 
tinued to  multiply. 

These  events  in  the  life  of  the  town 
covered  a good  many  years.  It  had 
grown  somewhat  but  it  had  not  grown 
rapidly.  It  was  essentially  the  same 
kind  of  a town  that  it  had  been  ten 
years  before.  Yet  important  changes 
had  been  going  on,  and  the  most  im- 
portant was  the  change  in  the  public 
school.  It  became  so  crowded  with 
the  children  of  the  poorer  class  that 
it  was  necessary  to  build  a second 
schoolhouse.-  This  was  built  in  the 
end  of  the  town  where  welUto-do 


The  Fruit-Grower,  through  its  book  department,  sends  out  hun- 
dreds of  books  on  horticultural  subjects  every  year,  and  some  of  the 
most  popular  books  are  listed  herewith.  Scarcely  a farm  home  in 
the  country  but  should  add  to  its  collection  of  books  some  of  those 
included  in  this  list.  They  have  been  selected  for  their  real  value, 
and  we  recommend  them  to  our  readers  who  want  to  add  to  their 
horticultural  library.  The  books  have  been  classified  as  to  subjects, 
to  make  selection  easy.  The  books  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  at  prices 


quoted. 


Books  on  the  Soil  and  Its  Fertility 


You  cannot  afford  to  let  your  soil  “run  down”— study  the  best  authorities 
and  maintain,  and  even  increase  fertility  by  giving  soil  the  proper  care. 
Here  are  the  best  books  on  this  subject: 

Bonner’s  Method  of  Making  Manures — By 


Geo.  Bonner;  25  cents. 

Fertility  of  the  Land — By  I.  P.  Roberts.  A 
discussion  of  the  relationship  of  farm  prac- 
tice to  the  maintaining  and  increasing  of 
the  productivity  of  the  soil;  $1.25. 

Fertilizers — By  E.  B.  Voorhoes  Source, 
character  and  composition  of  natural,  home- 
mixed  and  manufactured  fertilizers  and  sug- 
gestions as  to  their  uses  for  different  crops 
and  conditions;  $1.00. 


How  Crops  Feed — By  Samuel  W.  Johnson; 

$1.50. 


Soils  and  Crops  of  the  Farm — By  Geo.  E. 

Morrow  and  Thos.  E.  Hunt;  $1-00. 


The  Soil — By  F.  H.  King.  A practical  dis- 
cussion of  the  s'oil  and  its  various  attributes; 
the  book  tells  of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  its 
relations  and  fundamental  principles  of 
management.  Illustrated;  303  pages;  75c. 


Books  for  the  Gardener 


Gardening  is  essentially  intensive  farming,  and  the  land  must  be  made 
to  produce  maximum  yields.  You  need  some  of  these  books;  they  are  all 
good,  and  are  inexpensive— just  a few  more  vegetables  added  to  your  crop 
will  pay  for  several  of  the  books. 


Cabbage,  Cauliflower  and  Allied  Vegetables 

— By  C.  L.  Allen  50c.  _ 

Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Sowing  ■ By 
Francis  Brill;  $1.00.  . 

Gardening  for  Old  and  \oung — By  Joseph 
Harris;  $1.00.  _ „ 

How  to  Make  the  Garden  Pay  — By  T. 
Greiner;  $2.00.  , , , _ „ 

How  to  Make  a Vegetable  Garden — By  E. 
L.  Fullerton;  $2.26. 

Market  Gardening  and  Farm  Notes — By 

Burnett  Landreth;  $1.00.  . 

Money  in  the  Garden — By  P.  T.  Quinn; 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them  By  Wm. 
Falconer;  $1.00.  .. 

Onions:  How  to  Raise  Them  Profitably — 

Bv  seventeen  practical  growers';  30c. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening — By  W.  W. 

Ransom;  $1.00. 


Flowers  and  Ornamental 
Planting 


New  Rhubarb  Culture — By  J.  E.  Morse  and  experts;  $1.20. 


How  to  Make  a Flower  Garden — Contains 

3S0  pages,  illustrated  with  over  200  photo- 
graphs. Articles  by  experts  on  annuals,  per- 
ennials. shrubs,  vines,  ferns,  home  window 
garden,  cold  frames,  hotbeds,  small  green- 
houses. etc.;  $1.20. 

Ornamental  Plants  and  How  to  Succeed 
with  Them — By  Lizzie  F.  Hillhouse;  $1.00. 

Parsons  on  the  Rose — By  Samuel  B.  Par- 
sons; $1.00. 

Practical  Floriculture — By  Peter  Hender- 
son; $1.50. 

The  Rose:  Its  Cultivation,  Varieties,  Etc. — 

By  II.  P.  Ellwanger;  $1. 25- 

Roses  and  How  to  Grow  Them. — By  many 


G.  B.  Fiske;  50c.  . . , 

Garden-Making — By  L.  H.  Bailey  assisted 
by  L.  R.  Taft.  F.  A.  Waugh,  and  Ernest 
Walker;  $1.00.  . 

Principles  of  Vegetable  Gardening- 

The  Forcing  Book — By  L.  H Bailey;  $1. un- 
practical Garden  Book — By  L.  H.  Bailey, 
$1.00. 


-By  L. 


The  Window  Flower  Garden  — By  J.  J. 

Heinrich;  50c. 

Lawns  and  How  to  Make  Them — By  Leo- 
nard Barron;  $1.18. 

How  to  Plan  the  Home  Ground — By  Sam- 
uel Parsons.  Jr.;  $1.10. 

How  to  Make,  a Flower  Garden — By  many 

experts;  $1.88. 


Books  on  Various  Horticultural  Subjects 


Here  are  books  for  the  fruit  farmer.  They  cover  nearly  every  subject 
desired  from  pruning  a tree  to  spraying  the  same,  to  combat  insects  and  fun- 
gous diseases.  These  books  are  all  very  exhaustive— they  go  into  the  whys 
and  wherefores  of  various  horticultural  practises.  Every  fruit  farmer  ought 
to  have  many  of  these  books,  for  they  are  written  for  the  practical  man,  and 
eveyone  can  understand  their  teachings. 

American  Fruit  Culturist  - By  John  J Plums  and  Plum  Culture  — By  F.  A. 
Thomas.  Latest  edition,  containing  practical  Waugh.  $1.50. 


nomas.  euimm,  *■  . . - 

directions  for  the  propagation  and  culture  of 
all  fruits  adapted  to  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially valuable  on  account  of  its  description 
of  various  varieties  of  all  kinds  of  fruits, 

S 2 80- 

American  Horticultural  Manual— -In  two 

parts  Bv  Profs.  J.  L.  Budd  and  N.  E. 
Hansen  ; $3.00  for  both , volumes. 

The  Cider  Maker’s  Handbook— Bv  J.  M. 
Trowbridge.  A complete  guide  for  the  miak- 
ing  and  keeping  of  pure  cider;  C00. 

Hush  Fruits — By  Fred  W.  Card,  pi  ofessoi 
of  horticulture  in  Rhode  Island  Agricultural 
College;  $1.50.  _ 

Dwarf  Trees — By  F.  A.  Waugh.  Tells  of 
the  value  of  these  trees  for  the  garden,  or  to 
use  as  fillers  in  an  orchard;  how  to  handle 
the  trees,  etc.  Illustrated;  price  d0  cents. 

The  Evolution  of  Our  Native  Fruits— By 
L..  H.  Bailey;  472  pages;  125  illustrations, 
eo  oo. 

The  Fruit  Garden— By  P.  Barry.  A stand- 
ard work  on  fruit  and  fruit  trees;  $1.00. 

Fruit  Harvesting,  Storing.  Marketing — By 
F.  A.  Waugh;  250  pages;  $1.00. 

Grape  Culturist — By  A.  S.  Fuller.  This  is 
one  of  the  very  best  works  on  the  cultuie 
of  the  hardy  grapes;  $1.50. 

The  Horticulturists’  Rule  Book-  Compen- 
dium of  useful  information  for  fruit-grow- 
ers,  truck  gardeners,  florists  and  others.  h>> 

Y H h a i i e v*  * 75  c. 

How  to  Make  a Fruit  Garden— Illustrated 
bv  about  2 00  photographs.  Discusses  all 
questions  relating  to  the  subject,  such  as  site 
and  soil,  selection  of  plants,  tillage,  feitiliza 
tion,  pruning  and  training  of  the  trees,  pick- 
ing and  storing  of  the  fruit,  arrowing  of 
cranes  and  berries,  and  other  points 
fngPto  the  care  of  the  fruits.  Price  $2.20. 

Bessons  with  Plants— Suggestions  for  see- 
ing and  interpreting  some  of  the  .cammon 
forms  of  vegetation.  By  U.  H.  Bailey  491 
pages,  446  illustrations;  half  leather;  12  mo. 
$1.10  net.  _ . 

The  Nursery  Book — A complete  guide  to 
the  multiplication  of  plants.  By  L.  H. 

B t1;;  nJi  "culturist— Bv  Andrew  S.  Fuller. 
A treatise  on  the  propagation,  planting  and 
cultivation  of  nut-hearing  trees  and  shrubs 
adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  I mted  States, 

$1  Peach  Culture— By  Hon  J.  Alexander  Ful- 
ton.  The  best  work  on  peach  growing;  51. ou. 

Pear  Culture  for  Profit — By  P-  T.  Quinn. 
Illustrated;  $1.00. 

Plant  Breeding — Being  five  lectures  upon 
the  amelioration  of  domestic  plants.  By 
L.  H.  Bailey;  $1-00 


augn;  q>i.ou. 

The  Practical  Fruit  Grower — By  S.  T.  May- 
nard. Just  what  the  beginner  needs  and  the 
successful  fruit  man  practices;  50c. 

The  Principles  of  Fruit  Growing — By  L.  H. 
Bailey,  professor  of  horticulture  in  the  Cor- 
nell University;  $1.25. 

The  Pruning  Book — A monograph  of  the 
pruning  and  training  of  plants  as  applied  to 
American  conditions.  By  L.  H.  Bailey;  $1.50. 

Quince  Culture — By  W.  W.  Meech;  $1.00. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist — By  Andrew  S.  Ful- 
ler. The  book  covers  the  whole  ground  of 
propagating  small  fruits,  their  culture,  vari- 
eties, packing  for  market,  etc.;  $1.00. 

Strawberry  Culturist — By  Andrew  S.  Ful- 
ler. Containing  all  information  necessary  to 
enable  everybody  to  raise  their  own  straw- 
berries. Fully  illustrated;  25  cents. 

Successful  Fruit  Culture  — By  Samuel  T. 
Maynard.  A practical  guide  to  the  cultiva- 
tion and  propagation  of  fruits.  Illustrated; 
265  pages;  $1.00. 

Systematic  Pomology  — By  Prof.  F.  A. 
Waugh  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 
A work  treating  of  the  description,  nomen- 
clature and  classification  of  fruits.  About 
300  pages,  bound  in  cloth;  $1.00. 

Spraying  Crops:  Why,  When  and  How 

By  Prof.  C.  M.  Weed,  of  New  Hampshire 
Agricultural  College.  150  pages,  cloth  bind- 
ing. Price,  50  cents. 

The  Spraying  of  Plants — By  E.  G.  Lode- 
roan.  late  instructor  in  horticulture  in  the 
Cornell  University;  $1.25.  ..  ,.f 

Fruit*  Recipes  — A large.  substantial  l> 
bound  book,  telling  how  to  use  fruits  in  va- 
rious ways,  whether  served  fresh  or  canned 
or  preserved  for  future  use.  This  is  the 
most  elaborate  work  on  this  subject  pub- 
lished. Price,  SI. 50.  Af  . 

American  Grape  Growing  and  X\  me  May- 
ing— Bv  George  Husmann  of  California,  in 
preparing  this  work  Mr.  Husmann  had  the 
help  of  leading  grape  growers,  and  the  book 
is  a valuable  one.  Illustrated;  269  pages. 
5x7  inches.  Price,  $1.50. 

Irrigation  Farming — By  Lute  M ilcox . This 
honk  discusses  the  use  of  water  artificially 
applied  for  irrigation  purposes  and  is  a 
practical  handbook.  It  tells  how  to  treat 
alkali  soils,  how  to  measure  water,  ana 
many  other  interesting  points;  besides  <1: 
cussing  the  practical  work  in  field,  orchard 
or  vineyard.  Price.  $1.50.  - ~ or 

Irrigation  and  Drainage — By  Prof,  L „ T 
King.'  This  hook  deals  in  a clear  and  help 
ful  wav  with  immediately  practical  P-°W  . 
from  the  farmer's,  fruit-grower’s  and  gard- 
ener's Standpoint,  and  the  principles  which 
underlie  them.  Illustrated^  502  pages. 
Price,  $1.50. 


Select  whatever  bonks  you  want  and  send  us  your  order.  The 
books  are  all  easily  worth  the  price  quoted— they  are  worth  much 
when  their  teachings  are  put  to  practical  use.  Ad 


more 


orders  to 


The  Fruitgrower,  Book  Dep’t,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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people  lived,  and  more  and  more  of 
them  took  to  sending  their  children  to 
it. 

About  that  time  a great  interest 
was  taken  in  public  school  education 
throughout  the  state.  The  university 
had  been  made  free  to  every  pupil 
in  the  Commonwealth  who  was  pre- 
pared to  enter  it,  and  the  public  school 
system  was  much  talked  about  and 
developed. 

It  so  happened  that  the  principal  of 
one  of  the  public  schools  in  North- 
wood  at  that  time  was  an  uncommon- 
ly energetic  man — a man  who  knew 
how  to  manage  men.  lie  made  a very 
careful  study  of  the  population,  and 
this  is  what  he  found — that,  in  spite 
of  all  the  schools  in  the  town,  there 
were  a great  many  children  who  were 
not  at  school  at  all.  There  were  many 
more  of  them  than  anybody  could 
have  believed.  He  found  also  that 
even  those  who  got  a smattering  of 
book-learning  got  nothing  else,  and 
that  few  received  further  instruction 
than  the  schools  in  the  town  gave. 
He  made  a list  of  all  the  families  in 
North  wood,  and  it  filled  a book  al- 
most as  big  as  a banker’s  ledger.  He 
put  down  in  it  the  boys  and  girls 
whose  education  was  prematurely  ar- 
rested. One  night  he  sat  down  with 
the  summary  of  this  book  before  him 
and  he  said  to  himself,  “These  people 
are  not  in  earnest  about  education; 
they  are  simply  playing  with  it  and 
are  fooling  themselves.” 

He  showed  this  summary  first  to 
one  man  and  then  to  another.  In 
this  way  first  one  man  and  then  an- 
other was  led  to  think  about  the  sub- 
ject in  a new  way.  I need  not  tire 
you  with  the  details  of  this  agitation 
that  followed,  for  it  extended  over 
many  years.  But  the  result  was  that 
a third  public  school  was  built;  then 
sometime  later  a high  school  was 
built.  In  a few  years  it  was  found 
inadequate,  and  the  building  was,  used 
as  still  another  primary  school  and 
a larger  house  was  put  up  for  the 
high  school.  By  this  time  the  public 
schools  had  ceased  to  be  regarded  as 
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and  5 blooming  size  bulbs  for  25c. 

These  are  the  finest  mixture  of 
Field’s  Giant  Flowering  Gladiolus 

Mailed  postpaid  anywhere  in 
the  United  States. 

Or  lOOO  bulblets  and  25 
bulbs  for  $ 1 .00 

Full  cultural  directions  with 
every  lot.  All  the  bulbs  and  some 
of  the  bulblets  will  bloom  this 
year,  all  next  year.  Order  at 
once  before  they  are  gone. They 
will  grow  and  bloom  anywhere, 
n in  any  soil  and  for  any  one. 
'<i^_  My  catalog  (mailed  free)  de- 
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Deep  Well  Pump 
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the  press,  mailed  free. 
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schools  for  the  poor.  They  were  the 
best  schools  in  the  town,  and  almost 
all  the  people  in  the  town  sent  their 
children  to  them.  Bong  ago  the  old 
scramble  about  teachers  had  ceased. 
Influential  citizens  had  stopped  trying 
to  get  places  for  their  widowed 
daughters-in-law  and  their  wives' 
nieces  in  the  schools  because  they 
needed  work.  Only  well-trained 
teachers,  as  a ride,  were  engaged. 
The  best  men  in  the  town  served  on 
the  school  board  and  they  had  got 
so  tired  of  the  scramble  for  places 
that  they  had  a law  passed  by  the 
legislature  which  permitted  them  to 
appoint  a school  director,  who  in  turn 
could  himself  appoint  teachers,  and 
nobody  else  could.  They  held  him 
responsible;  and  since  he  was  not 
elected,  he  had  no  temptation  to  ap- 
point incompetent  ones. 

With  the  feeling  of  security,  every 
school  principal  and  teacher  became 
courageous.  Especially  courageous 
was  the  principal  of  the  high  school. 
He  put  a carpenter  shop  in  the  base- 
ment which  developed  into  a wood- 
working department,  and  he  graded 
the  pupils  on  their  course  in  wood 
work  just  as  he  graded  them  in  any 
book  study.  This  pleased  the  people. 
They  said  that  he  was  “practical.” 
But  he  took  the  trouble  to  explain 
that  he  was  not  training  carpenters 
and  he  insisted  that  they  must  not 
misunderstand  him. 

But  the  plan  was  so  popular  that 
a well-to-do  builder,  whose  son  had 
taken  a great  interest  in  the  wood- 
working course,  gave  the  school  a 
very  much  better  shop.  Then  by  some 
other  stroke  of  good  luck  (I’ve  for- 
gotten the  details  of  the  story)  a shop 
was  added  for  work  in  iron — a little 
shop,  almost  a toy  shop;  but  the 
children  were  taught  there.  Then 
came  a garden  for  a quarter  of  an 
acre  was  set  aside,  and  the  children 
learned  to  plant  and  to  work  things 
that  grow.  In  the  meantime  a small 
chemical  laboratory  had  been  fitted 
up,  and  a physical  laboratory  as  well. 
Then  a separate  building  was  given 
for  use  as  a gymnasium.  Somebody 
gave  a small  library.  At  a public 
meeting  a year  or  two  later,  it  was 
decided  to  build  a public  library  next 
the  schoolhouse. 

Workshops,  a garden  laboratories 
a library,  a gymnasium — there  were 
other  things  as  well.  A kitchen  was 
built  and  the  girls  were  taught  to 
cook.  Then  a dozen  other  things 
came  along,  such  as  basket  making, 
singing  was  taught  uncommonly  well, 
and  nearly  all  the  young  people  learn- 
ed to  sing.  And  the  school  had  an 
orchestra.  Every  boy  and  girl  took 
a course  of  work  with  the  hands  as 
well  as  with  the  head;  and  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  head  work  was  better 
done  for  the  hand  work. 

At  last  a generation  had  grown  up 
that  had  been  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Northwood.  Nearly  every 
useful  man  in  the  town  and  most  of 
the  useful  women  were  high  school 
graduates.  They  made  the  social  life 
of  the  town.  The  doctor,  the  dentist 
the  preacher,  the  mayor,  even  the 
governor,  most  of  the  merchants,  the 
owner  of  a knitting  mill,  the  owner 
of  a furniture  factory,  the  owner  of  a 
great  tinshop,  the  owner  of  a wagon 
factory — all  sorts  of  successful  men 
had  been  graduated  at  this  school, 
and  most  of  them  had  got  the  impulse 
there  that  had  shaped  their  careers. 

And  the  high  school  was  both  the 
intellectual  and  the  industrial  center 
of  the  town  and  of  the  region.  The 
scholars  went  there  to  the  library;  the 
farmers  went  there  to  consult  the 
chemist  or  the  entomologist;  men  of 
almost  all  crafts  and  callings  found 
an  authority  there.  For  this  high 
school  had  now  become  what  we 
should  call  a college,  and  a very  well 
organized  one.  too. 

In  the  first  period  of  Northwood’s 
history,  you  will  observe,  the  town 
carried  the  schools — carried  them  as 
a burden.  The  schools  of  the  culti- 
vated widow,  the  strenuous  young 
lady,  and  the  old-fashioned  scholar 
and  the  young  ladies’  seminary,  much 
as  the  several  sets  and  sects  each 
boasted  of  its  own  institution,  were 
really  tolerated  rather  than  generous- 
ly supported.  The  principals  had  to 
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Home  Made  Gras  ILigphiti 
From  Cimslhed  Stom\e  siimd  Watteir 


VOLUME  fnr  volume,  this  rural  gas 
actually  gives  twelve  times  more 
light  than  the  best  city  gas. 

Like  city  gas,  it  is  used  in  handsome 
brass  or  bronze  chandeliers  and  fixtures 
of  endless  variety. 

A simple  twist  of  the  wrist  turns  on 
a brilliant  flood  of  light  in  any  room  in 
the  house,  day  or  night. 

It  has  already  driven  the  oil  lamp 
with  its  grease,  smoke  and  smell,  out  of 
more  than  176,000  town  and  suburban 
homes. 

Takes  some  member  of  every  one  of 
these  176,000  homes  fifteen  minutes  once 
a month  to  make  all  the  gas  the  house- 
hold can  use. 

#** 

The  magic  is  all  in  the  wonderful 
gas-producing  stone. 

This  stone  is  manufactured  in  huge 
electric  furnaces,  in  a temperature  of 
over  6,000  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

When  ready  to  use,  it  looks  and  feels 
like  crushed  granite  and  is  then  known 
as  Union  Carbide. 

Union  Carbide  is  packed  at  the  fac- 
tory in  sheet  steel  cans  in  which  it  may 
be  kept  for  years,  and  is  distributed 
through  warehouses  located  all  over  the 
country. 

In  these  packages  it  is  safer  to  handle 
and  store  than  common  coal,  as  it  will 
not  burn  and  can’t  explode. 

*** 

The  gas  which  this  wonderful  stone 
yields  is  genuine  Acetylene. 

And  Acetylene,  carried  in  iron  pipes 
to  ornamental  fixtures,  burns  with  a 
soft,  brilliant,  pure  white  light. 

On  account  of  its  color,  if  is  the  easi- 
est of  all  lights  on 
the  eyes,  and  is  a 
boon  to  those  afflict- 
ed with  eye  strain 
troubles. 

It  is  not  poison- 
ous and  one  might 
sleep  all  night  in  a 
room  with  an  open 
burner  without  harm.  For  these 
reasons  it  is  used  extensively  as  an 
illuminant.  in  hospitals,  factories, 
mines,  lighthouses  and  government 
army  posts. 


To  produce  Acetylene  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  mix  Union  Carbide  with  plain 
water  in  a small  tank-like  machine  that 
is  usually  set  in  one  corner  of  the  base- 
ment. 

The  formula  is  simple,  and  the  work 
can  be  handled  by  most  any  school  hoy. 

Once  a month  he  must  fill  the  little 
machine  with  Union  Carbide — the  ma- 
chine does  the  rest — it  makes  gas  only 
when  the  lights  are  burning  and  stops 
making  gas  when  they  are  turned  off. 

Anybody  that  can  cut  and  fit  pipes 
can  install  the  generator,  pipes  and 
fixtures  in  two  days,  without  injuring 
walls  or  floors. 

With  such  an  installation  you  can 
make  this  glorious  beautifying  light  in 
your  own  home  for  less  money  than 
same  amount  of  light  from  kerosene 
would  cost. 

*** 

If  you  happen  to  live  in  the  country, 
you  can  do  as  thousands  of  farmers 
have  done — run  the  gas  pipes  to  lights 
placed  on  your  porches,  in  your  horse 
and  cow  barn,  or  even  in  your  barn 
yard  and  have  all  of  them  fixed  up  to 
light  with  the  pull  of  a chain  attached 
to  the  fixture. 

Such  a lighting  scheme  is  not  only  a 
boon  to  the  housewife  and  children,  but 
it’s  a mighty  handy  convenience  for 
the  man  of  the  house  when  he  must  do 
his  chores  after  dark,  or  when  he  is 
called  out  in  the  night  to  attend  a sick 
animal. 

All  these  lights  will  he  permanently 
fastened  to  ceilings,  walls  or  posts,  and 
enclosed  in  tight  globes. 

For  this  reason  they  are  many  times 
safer  than  lamps  or 
lanterns  that  are  so 
often  tipped  over 
with  disastrous  re- 
sults. 

Write  us  today 
how  many  rooms  you 
have.  Then  we  can 
mail  our  booklets 
and  tell  you  how  little  it  will  cost  to 
make  this  light  yourself. 

Just  address  UNION  CARRID771 
SALES  OO.,  Dept.  B.  — 149  Michi- 
gan Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


Will  You  Do  a Few  Minutes  Work  for 
Me  and  Obtain  this  Elegant  Set  of 
Assorted  Pens  and  Pencils  FREE? 


THIS  pretty  and  most  useful 
Outfit  consists  of  1 "Rex” 
Fountain  Pen  (with  14  karat 
pen  guaranteed),  Filler  for  same, 
1 "Spear”  Pencil  (with  extra  box 
of  leads),  1 "Magic”  Knife,  1 Rub- 
ber Eraser,  1 Combination  Pen 
and  Pencil  Holder,  1 small  Box 
containing  1 dozen  assorted  Steel 
Pens  ; is  packed  in  a very  hand- 
some box  (being  unique  in  shape 
and  style,  with  hinge  cover  and 
richly  decorated  in  choice  colors 
and  fancy  design) ; and  will  be 
given,  ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  to 
any  person  sending  me  their  name 
and  address,  so  that  I can  write  them  full  particulars  how  they  may  obtain 
this  "very  newest”  in  Assorted  Pens  and  Pencils  free.  It  takes  but  a tw-o- 
cent  stamp  for  your  letter,  and  the  proposition  which  it  will  bring. in  return 
will  prove  so  attractive  that  you  will  congratulate  vourself  for  having  made 
the  effort.  Address:  HERMAN  F.  LINDE.  1324  Wahash  Ave. , Chicago. 


z) 


ft  • ^ _ Growers  and  Exporters  of 

I lerre  jCDire  & 5011  Fruit  Tree  Stocks,  Ornamentals 
USSY,  CALVADOS,  FRANCE  Forest  Trees,  Etc. 

For  Catalogue  Write  to 

C.  C.  ABEL  & CO.,  Sole  Agents,  110  Broad  StLNew  York 

Importers  of  Fruit  and  Nursery  Stock,  Dutch  Bulbs, 


Hoses,  RAFFIA,  Etc. 
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beg  for  hen;  in  one  form  oi  other.1 
The  public  school  was  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  orphan  asylum  for  the  poor. 
The  whole  educational  work  of  the 
town  was  on  a semi-mendicant  basis; 
or  it  was  half  a sort  of  social  func- 
tion, half  a sort  of  charity.  It  really 
did  not  touch  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  people.  They  supported  it.  It  did 
not  lift  them.  The  towns  carried  the 
schools  as  social  and  charitable  bur- 
dens. 

Now  this  is  all  changed.  The  school 
has  made  the  town.  It  has  given  near- 
ly every  successful  man  in  it  the  first 
impulse  in  his  career,  and  it  has  given 
the  community  great  renown.  Teach- 
ers from  all  over  the  country  go  there 
to  see  it.  More  than  that,  many  pu- 
pils go  there  from  a distance  to  en- 
ter the  high  school.  More  than  that, 
men  have  gone  there  to  live  because 
of  the  school.  They  go  there  to  es- 
tablish industries  of  various  sorts,  be- 
cause the  best  expert  knowledge  of 
every  craft  can  be  found  there.  The 
town  has  prospered,  and  has  been  re- 
built. The  architects  are  high  school 
men;  the  engineers  who  graded  the 
streets  and  made  a model  system  of 
sewers  are  high  school  men.  There 
is  a whole  county  of  model  farms 
and  dairies  and  good  stock  farms. 
High  school  men  have  in  this  genera- 
tion made  the  community  a new  com- 
munity. They  conduct  all  sorts  of 
factories — they  make  furniture,  they 
make  things  of  leather,  they  make 
things  of  wrought  iron;  they  have 
hundreds  of  small  industries.  It  is 
said  that  a third  of  the  houses  in  the 
town  contain  home-made  furniture 
after  beautiful  old  patterns  that  the 
owners  themselves  have  made.  And 
there  is  one  man  who  does  inlaid  work 
in  wood.  And  all  this  activity  clusters 
about  the  public  schools.  The  high 
school  now  not  only  affects  but  it 
may  be  said  to  dominate  the  life  of 
the  town,  for  it  has  given  everybody 
an  impetus  and  has  started  nearly 
everybody  towards  an  occupation.  It 
has  enabled  them  to  find  their  own 
aptitudes. 

Next  to  their  simple  and  straight- 
forward way  of  looking  at  education 
what  strikes  you  most  about  the  peo- 
ple of  Northwood  is  their  universal 
interest  in  the  school.  Apparently 
everybody  has  now  been  trained  there. 
But  when  one  man  thinks  of  the 
school  he  thinks  of  the  library;  an- 
other of  the  laboratory,  another  of 
the  workshop,  another  of  music,  an- 
other of  chemistry.  Books  are  only 
one  kind  of  tools,  and  the  other  kinds 
are  co-ordinate  with  them.  And  ev- 
erybody goes  to  the  great  school- 
house  more  or  less  often.  The  sing- 
ers give  their  concerts  there.  I was 
there  once  when  a young  man  gave  a 
performance  of  a musical  composi- 
tion of  his  own,  and  at  another  time 
when  a man  showed  the  first  bicycle 
that  had  been  made  in  that  town.  In 
three  months  he  had  a bicycle  factory. 
Everybody  is  linked  to  the  school  by  I 
his  work,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  | 
school  party  and  no  anti-school  party 
in  local  politics.  There  is  no  social 
set  that  looks  down  on  the  school. 
The  school  built  the  town  and  it  is 
the  town.  It  has  grown  beyond  all 
social  distinctions  and  religious  dif- 
ferences and  differences  of  personal 
fortune.  It  has  united  the  people  and 
they  look  upon  it  as  the  training 
place  in  which  everybody  is  interested 
alike,  just  as  they  look  upon  the  court 
house  as  the  place  where  every  man 
is  on  the  same  footing.  The  father 
of  our  liberties  made  the  court  house 
every  man's  house.  The  equally  im- 
portant truth  is  that  we  must,  in  the 
same  way,  make  the  public  school- 
house  everybody’s  house  before  we 
can  establish  the  right  notion  of  ed- 
ucation. 

Note: — This  valuable  essay  is  a re- 
print from  “The  Rebuilding  of  Old 
Commonwealths,”  written  by  Mr. 
Walter  N.  Page,  and  published  and 
copyrighted  by  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.  whose  courtesy  The  Fruit-Grower 
gratefully  appreciates. 

Budding  Peach  Trees. 

I have  about  200  year-old  peach 
trees  which  I wish  to  graft  or  bud. 
Can  they  be  grafted  successfully? 


The  Um  Sm  Government  / s Spending  Million*  of  Dollars  Annually  to 

RECLAIM  the  WET  Lands  by  DRAINING 
CONVERT  the  DRY  Lands  by  IRRIGATING 


For  the  “LAND’S  SAKE!” 


when  are  you  going  to  Drain  or 
Irrigate  that  farm  of  yours?  You 
don’t  need  a surveyor.  Get  a B0STR0M  IMPROVED  FARM  LEVEL  and  do  the  work 
yourself.  Simplicity,  Accuracy,  Durability,  Guaranteed.  This  Level  is  no  makeshift. 
It  has  a Telescope  with  Magnifying  Lenses,  enabling  you  to  read  the  Target 
a quarter  of  a mile  away;  and  is  used  and  endorsed  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK.  Shipped  on  receipt  of 
price,  $15.00,  or,  if  preferred,  will  ship  C.  0.  D.  subject  to  examination.  Outfit 
includes  Level,  Tripod,  Graduated  Rod  and  Target,  full  instructions  and  a copy  of 
Bostrom’s  Book  “ Soil  Salvation  ” of  twenty-five  years  experience  in  draining  and 
irrigating.  Send  your  order  TODAY  to  — 

BOSTROM  - BRADY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  1151  Pine  Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Baseball  Outfit  Free! 


Write  Me  Quick!  SSe%? 

Are  You  Going  to  Be  One  of  the  Lucky  Boys? 


S there  a boy  *live  who  doesn't  like  to  play  Base  Ball?  Is  there  a single  boy  who  doesn't  like  to  play  before  school  and 
at  noon  and  after  school  and  on  Saturdays?  Every  boy  likes  to  get  out  and  knock  up  flies  and  play  catch  and 
and  play  the  great  American  outdoor  game.  But  say  boys,  how  about  it?  Have  you  got  a complete  outfit?  Don  t 
you  want  one?  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  have  a better  outflt  than  any  boy  in  your  neighborhood  or  in  your  town?  Per- 
haps you  can't  afford  to  go  to  the  store  and  get  a complete  outfit  and  pay  several  dollars  for  it.  Well  hovs.  I used  to 
be  a boy  myself  and  I know  how  1 used  to  like  to  play  base  hall  aDd  how  I wanted  a whole  outfit  and  didn't  have  the 
money  to  get  one.  I certainly  believe  in  boys  having  base  ball  outfits.  So.  I’ve  bought  several  thousand  complete 
outfits  and  I'm  going  to  give  them  away  free  to  several  thousand  boys  this  spring  if  they  will  do  just  a little  fav#r 
for  me.  This  favor  I ask;  won’t  take  you  but  a little  while  and  you  can  work  a few  hours  at  home  and  earn  this  out- 
fit withoutha  f trying.  You  will  be  surprised  at  what  a snap  it  will  be.  This  outflt  consists  of  all  articles  listed  on  this 
page. not  one  but  all  of  them— a bat.a  ball,  a catcher's  mit,  a cap.  a mask,  a fielder's  mit  apd  a belt  all  yours  for  just  a 
little  hit  of  your  time.  This  whole  outflt  won’t  cost  you  a cent,  if  you  follow  my  plan.  But  you  must  write  me  at 
once,  so  sit  right  down  and  put  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to  me  today.  Be  the  first  hoy  in 
your  neighborhood  to  win  one  of  these  splendid  complete  Bjse  Ball  Outfits. 

Hoping  you  are  one  of  the  lucky  boys,  I am,  Yours  cordiallv, 

E,  T.  MEKEDITH,  Successful  Farming.  Des  Moines.  Iowa 


BAT— Made  from  selected  air  dried  ash — Boy’s 
size— varnished  lightly  to  harden  surface.  SI 
Inches  long. 


CAP— League  style,  flannel,  button  crown,  well 
lined. 


BELT— Made  of  excellent  material,  metal  clasp,  all  sizes. 


Last  year  I gave  away  thousands  of  Base  Ball 
outfits.  Here's  what  some  of  the  boys 
wrote  me  about  them 

Dear  Sir: — I was  well  pleased  with  the  outfit.  It  was  all 
that  you  advertised  it  to  be.  I found  no  difficulty  in  getting 
subscribers  for  your  paper.  Will  close  by  saying  I was  sat- 
isfied in  all  respects  with  my  Base  Ball  outfit. 

Sanford  J.  Cottrell, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1 Box  61,  Chesterfield.  Ohio, 
Gentlemen:— We  are  very  much  pleased  with  our  Base 
Ball  outfit  you  sent  us  for  securing  a few  subscriptions  to 
Successful  Farming.  We  like  the  paper  tine  and  have 
great  times  playing  with  the  Base  Ball  outflt  and  found  it 
very  easy  to  get  the  subscribers  as  we  got  them  in  less 
than  one  day’s  time.  I am  ten  years  old  and  walked  two  and 
one-half  miles  to  school  every  day  this  winter.  I hope  that 
other  boys  will  work  for  you  and  get  a base  ball  outflt.  I 
know  they  will  be  pleased  with  theirs  as  I am  with  mine. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Floyd  H.  Crawford.  Bovina,  Colo. 
Dear  Sir:— I like  the  outflt.  Oh,  it  is  a dandy.  I found 
it  very  easy  to  get  the  subscriptions.  I got  on  an  average 
of  half  the  people  I asked  or  for  every  two  persons  I asked 
I got  one  of  them.  Well  good  bye.  Your  truly. 

Bartie  Allen,  Ithaca,  Mich.,  R,  2 Box  69 
Dear  Sir: —I  received  my  Base  Ball  Outflt  and  it  is  better 
than  I expected.  We  have  a game  this  afternoon.  The 
boys  wish  they  had  one,  they  think  it  is  fine.  I thank  you 
you  very  much,  Yours  truly, 

Frank  M.  Sielman,  Montrose,  Mo. 
Dear  Sir:  — I got  my  Base  Ball  outfit  and  I was  very  much 
pleased  with  it.  I thank  you  very  much  for  it. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Willie  Boog.  Pocahontas,  Iowa. 
Dear  Sir:— I got  your  outflt  today  and  I am  very  much 
pleased  with  it,  I like  the  catcher’s  glove,  the  ball  and  bat 
the  best.  Yours  truly. 

Geo.  Fillers.  Dysart.  Iowa. 


CLOVE  — Boy’s  special  quality 
special  tanned  brown  felt  lined 
throughout — edges  bound  with  red 
cloth  — plain  sewed — patent  web 
thumb — strap  and  button  wrist. 


MASK— Semi-electro  welded  — ■li- 
ver lustre  finish — light  size  wire 
with  long  face— wire  frame  padd- 
ed-elastic strap. 


Dear  Sir:— I received  your  Base 
Ball  outflt  Thursday.  It  is  a dandy 
I got  the  subscribers  easy.  I never 
had  one  refuse  to  take  the  paper.  I 
think  the  bat  is  the  best.  I could 
just  line  the  balls  out  at  school  yes- 
terday. 1 got  all  the  subscribers  in 
three  days.  Yours  truly, 

Loran  Stanley,  Jerseyville,  111. 


If  you  want  to  be  the  first  boy  In  your  neighborhood  to  receive 
a complete  BASE  BALL  OUTFIT  FREE,  then  write  your 
name  and  address  on  this  coupon  and  mail  it  to  me  today 

yiiiiiimuBase  Ban  Outfit  Coupon,,,,,,lfi^ 

£ E.  T.  Meredith,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Base  Ball  Dept.  S 

S Dear  Sir: — f 

S I want  to  be  one  ot  the  lucky  boys.  I want  you  to  write  mo  at  - 
S once  fully  how  1 can  earn  a Base  Ball  Outfit  without  it  costing  2 
2 me  one  cent.  ^ 

5 My  name  Is 2 

5 My  address  iq 9 


i Base  Ball  Dept.  B.  3.  r.  f.  d 


Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  Peach 

trees  usually  make  a better  union 
when  budded  than  they  do  when 


grafted;  while  it  is  possible  to  graft 
them,  the  graft  usually  makes  rather 
slow  growth  and  does  not  make  so 


perfect  a union  as  does  the  bud.  It 
will  probably  be  better  to  bud  the 
trees. 
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HOME  TALK  || 


Conducted  by 


MRS.  RUTH  MOTHERBY 

Address  all  Communications  to 
Home  Editor  The  Fruit-Grower 


Fashion  Hints. 

Dear  Sisters:  Jack  and  I are  in  New 
York  City,  and  I’ve  just  put  in  a nice 
long  day  hunting  through  the  wonder- 
ful New  York  shops  for  fashion  hints 
for  our  department.  And  now  I am 
faced  with  a difficulty.  I low  can  I 
get  three  columns  of  “hints”  into  the 
space  at  my  disposal? 

To  begin,  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  white  gowns  for  summer 
wear  are  to  be  leaders  again  this 
season.  In  my  search  today  among 
the  most  up-to-date  places,  I am  sure 
I saw  white  gowns  in  the  proportion 
of  two  to  one  as  compared  with  every- 
thing else.  They  were  in  all  sorts  of 
materials,  from  'the  costliest  lace, 
and  the  sheerest  of  lawns  and  chif- 
fons, to  velvets  and  broadcloth,  and 
the  gowns  of  white  summer  silk  were 
somewhere.  So  don’t  neglect  white, 
when  selecting  your  summer  gowns, 
and  be  happy  in  the  thought  that 
nothing  can  be  prettier,  or  more  suit- 
able for  almost  every  occasion,  or 
more  economical. 

Next  to  white,  sheer  black  seemed  to 
appear  most  frequently ; but  that  d,oes 
not  mean  that  dainty  gowns  in  col- 
ors are  not  to  be  seen.  That  couldn’t 
be,  for  this  is  to  be  a silk  season, 
as  well  as  a white  season,  and  the 
varous  soft  silks  especially  suited  to 
summer  wear  were  never  prettier  than 
they  are  now. 

Without  doubt,  many  of  you  are 
thinking  of  the  daughter’s  graduation 
gown.  I saw  such  a pretty  one  to- 
day. It  was  of  very  sheer  lawn, 
made  in  loose  princess  style,  with 
yoke  and  sleeves  of  net  showing  tiny 
pin  tucks.  The  principal  feature  of 
this  gown  consisted  of  two  long 
scarfs  of  the  net  edged  with  fine 
Valenciennes  edging.  These  scarfs 
went  over  the  shoulders,  and  extended 
to  the  bottom  of  the  gown,  both  front 
and  back.  In  the  back,  they  were 
caught  at  the  waist  line  by  small  pearl 
buckles,  then  fell  free,  like  a sash, 
In  front,  they  crossed  over,  surplice 
fashion,  then  were  caught  at  the 
waist  line,  and  again  at  the  knees. 
The  crossing  in  front  gave  the  nec- 
essary fullness  at  the  bust,  that  is  us- 
ually lacking  in  girls,  and  which  is 
needed  to  make  the  princess  gowns 
really  pretty.  As  you  will  see,  this  is 
really  a simple  style,  yet  it  is  most 
effective. 

Yoke  and  sleeves  of  separate  ma- 
terials are  most  frequently  seen.  Sheer 
all-over  embroideries  and  all-over 
figured  laces  seem  to  be  most  popular. 
The  sleeves  are  very  tight  below  the 
elbows,  and  in  all  dressy  gowns  come 
well  over  the  hand.  They  are  often 
fastened  with  cords  and  buttons — 
sometimes  with  buckles,  or  with  fancy 
pins.  I saw  one  gown  in  which  the 
sleeves  seemed  to  be  pinned  over  in 
a fold  at  the  wrist  with  old-fashioned 
cameo  brooches.  Dull  cream  lace  in 
patterns,  seems  to  be  most  liked  for 
yoke  and  sleeves  for  silk  gowns.  I 
should  say  that  square  yokes  are  most 
favored  in  these  gowns- — judging  by 
those  I saw.  Sleeves  open  at  the 
shoulder  and  down  the  outside  seam 
are  very  popular,  especially  for  gowns 
of  silk,  or  other  materials  where  the 
sleeves  and  yoke  are  to  be  of  the 
material.  To  get  this  effect,  first  fit  the 
gown  and  finish  it  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible; then  put  on  the  straps  of  velvet, 
or  the  bows  of  ribbon  or  the  lacing  of 
silk  cord,  or  the  fancy  ornaments,  in- 
tended to  hold  it  in  place,  and  then 
cut  away  the  material,  exposing  about 
an  inch  of  the  shoulder  where  the 
shoulder  seam  usually  appears,  and 
the  same  width  down  the  sleeve.  It 
is  easily  done  in  this  way,  but  if  you 
attempt  it  before  the  gown  is  fitted, 
you’ll  have  a heart-breaking  job  of  it. 
This  effect  is  to  be  worn  with  collar- 
less gowns,  although  it  does  seem  to 
be  taken  up  by  some  who  wear  high 
collars. 

The  cuirass  and  tunic  effects  are 
more  popular  than  ever.  You  will 
find  them  in  all  gowns  of  materials 


firm  enough  to  keep  their  shape.  I 
saw  many  tunics  of  Irish  lacc  and 
coarse  linen  laces  that  are  to  be  worn 
with  summer  gowns  of  various  ma- 
terials; but  better  be  careful  about 
buying  anything  of  the  sort,  they  will 
look  very  pretty  when  worn  with  the 
proper  gowns,  but  they  are  likely  to 
be  adopted  by  women  who  will  not 
know  how  and  when  to  wear  them, 
and  you  know  what  that  means. 

The  Russian  blouse  is  to  be  consid- 
erred.  It  has  been  worn  all  winter 
in  coats  and  coat  gowns.  These 
gowns  are  for  street  wear,  and  are 
worn  without  any  other  wrap  except 
furs.  They  are  very  stylish  for  those 
who  can  wear  belts  to  advantage,  and 
street  costumes  in  white  serge  and 
similar  materials  developed  in  Rus- 
sian blouse  styles  are  sure  to  be  adopt- 
ed quite  extensively  They  have  trim- 
mings of  silk  put  on  in  folds,  or  of 
bands  of  the  materials,  and  are  very 
simple  except  that  there  are  large  fan- 
cy buttons  bound  to  attract  attenton, 
and,  of  course,  a very  fancy  belt 
buckle  The  belt  is  of  patent  leather, 
wide  and  soft,  and  hardly  touches 
the  figure,  it  is  so  loose  The  pret- 
tiest of  these  gowns  is  fastened  at  the 
left  side  This  style  will  be  seen  in 
linen  coats  to  be  worn  with  any  gown, 
where  a wrap  is  needed  as  in  traveling, 
but  don’t  get  one  unless  you  are  sure 
you  can  wear  a belt  to  advantage. 

Unless  you  have  separate  waists 
that  must  be  utilized,  don’t  make  any 
new  shirtwaists  this  year  While  they 
are  still  worn,  they  are  now  looked 
upon  from  the  utility  point  of  view, 
and  will  be  sold  more  in  country  towns 
than  in  the  city  But  if  you  must 
have  a few  of  these  shirtwaists  make 
them  of  white,  or  of  silk  to  match  the 
skirt  with  which  they  are  to  be  worn. 
Have  them  as  nearly  tailor-made  as 
possible,  and  remember  that  short 
sleeves  in  shirt  waists  or  blouses  are 
no  longer  seen  except  on  the  bar- 
gain counters.  Make  your  sleeves 
rather  small,  and  finish  them  at  the 
wrist  with  a two-inch  cuff  held  by  link 
buttons.  Mount  the  cuff  on  a tight 
wristband,  and  turn  it  back,  and  you 
have  the  very  latest  in  sleeves  for  any 
kind  of  wash  waist  for  everyday  wear. 

RUTH  MOTHERBY. 

$ 

One  Teacher’s  Views. 

In  these  days  when  higher  education 
for  women  is  preached  in  every  jour- 
nal, parents  often  make  very  foolish 
sacrifices  in  order  that  their  girls  may 
have  all  the  advantages  that  they, 
themselves,  may  have  missed.  It  is 
unwise  for  parents  to  make  too  great 
sacrifices  either  for  boys  or  girls.  It 
is  unwise  to  try  to  attempt  to  educate 
all  the  children  of  a family  equally 
j well.  Help  those  who  are  willing  to 
help  themselves.  In  that  way,  our  sac- 
rifice is  in  less  danger  of  being  made 
in  vain. 

The  best  education  is  that  which 
one  works  hard  to  obtain.  I have 
taught  school  for  many  years,  and  my 
observation  goes  to  prove  that  the 
best  results  are  obtained  where  pu- 
pils are  forced  to  carry  on  some  form 
of  manual  labor  with  their  studies. 
I do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  always 
graduate  with  honors,  but  I do  con- 
tend that  they  are  able,  after  gradua- 
tion, to  put  their  education  to  better 
use  than  is  the  pupil  for  whom  every- 
thing was  made  easy;  and  ten  years 
later  they  will  be  considered  far 
brighter  and  better  educated  than  their 
schoolmates  who  graduated  with  hon- 
ors. 

Forced  education  is  very  much  like 
the  forced  house  plant.  Cramming  is 
deplorable.  Instead  of  boasting  of 
the  child  who  managed  to  graduate 
at  a remarkably  early  age,  why  not 
boast  of  the  one  who  did  something 
useful  while  going  to  school? 

If  anyone  really  desires  an  education 
he  is  sure  to  find  some  means  of  grat- 
ifying that  desire.  Witness  the  suc- 
cess of  the  many  correspondence 
schools;  they  have  more  pupils  en- 
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Haste  and  Waste 

Stop  and  think  for  a moment  the 
next  time  you  are  about  to  buy  soda 
crackers. 

Instead  of  hastily  buying  soda 
crackers  that  go  to  waste  because 
broken,  soiled  or  soggy,  buy 

Uneeda 

Biscuit 


in  separate  five-cent  packages.  Soda 
crackers  in  large  packages  soon  be- 
come broken,  stale  and  unpalatable. 
On  the  other  hand,  Uneeda  Biscuit 
in  handy,  moisture  proof  packages 
are  always  fresh,  clean,  crisp  and 
whole — not  otie  wasted. 

(Never  Sold  in  Bulk) 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


Here  Is  Something  New 
From  Kalamazoo 

Prove  for  yourself  in  your  own  home,  that  the  Kalamazoo  is  the  most 
perfect — most  economical — most  satisfactory  range  for  you  to  use — Your 
money  back  if  it’s  not. 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  135  with  special  terms  and  compare  Kalamazoo  prices  wiith  others 

Cash  Or  Time  Payments 

We  want  every  housewife  to  know  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  a Kala- 
mazoo in  her  home.  You  can  buy  on  easy  time  payments  or  pay  cash  if 
you  like.  Either  way— you  save  $10  to  $20  on  any  stove  in  the  catalog.  We 
make  it  easy  for  responsible  people  to  own  the  best  stove  or  range  in  the  world. 

We  Pay  the 
Freight 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A Kalamazoo 

Direct  to  You 


EIGHT  ROSE  BUSHES 


FREE 


We  are  going-  to  assist  the  mothers, 
sisters  and  wives  in  improving  their 
home  surroundings  by  delivering  posi- 
tively FREE  eight  (8)  choice  Ever- 
blooming  Rose  Bushes,  and  we  want  every  one  who 
reads  this  paper  to  take  advantage  of  our  offer.  The 
plants  we  have  selected  are  strong  one-year-old  bushes 
which  if  given  ordinary  care,  will  bloom  soon  after 
— planting.  Each  of  the  eight  are  of  a different  variety 

and  all  are  choice  varieties  which  will  produce  great  masses  of  beautiful 
flowers  through  the  entire  growing  season. 

THE  ROSES  DESCRIBED 

These  excellent  roses  consist  of  the  Enchantress,  creamy  white;  Safrano, 
apricot  yellow;  White  Cochet,  snow  white;  Maman  Cochet,  silvery  pink; 
Isabella  Sprunt,  canary  yellow;  Mrs.  Ben  R.  Cant,  deep  red  with  buff  at  base; 
Helen  Gould,  red;  Gainsborough,  glossy  pink. 

HOW  TO  GET  THE  ROSES 

Every  woman  who  reads  this  advertisement  may  have  this  remarkable 
collection  of  roses  without  one  cent  of  outlay  on  her  part.  Ask  your  father, 
brother,  husband  or  friend  to  become  a subscriber  to  The  Weekly  Journal  of 
Agriculture  or  to  renew  his  subscription  for  one  year  through  you.  at  50  cents- 
per  year.  Collect  50  cents  and  send  it  to  us.  We  will  then  enter  the  sub- 
scriber’s name  for  a whole  year  and  send  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  these  eight 
excellent  rose  bushes  for  your  trouble  in  securing  the  subscription  for  us. 


: ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  = 


Journal  of  Agriculture  Dept.  92  ::  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


rolled  than  than  all  our  colleges  put 
together,  and  they  succeed  simply  be- 
cause they  have  few  pupils  who  are 
not  earnestly  seeking  knowledge. 

I have  watched  the  career  of  many  a 
young  person  whose  parents  made 
heroic  efforts  to  educate  their  children 
and  not  one  in  ten  prove  themselves 
to  have  been  worth  the  struggle. 
Most  of  them  are  worse  off  when 
forced  to  become  self-supporting  than 
they  would  have  been  with  a common 
school  education  and  a practical 
knowledge  of  something  useful.  It 


is  a sad  fact  that  only  a small  pro- 
portion of  our  young  people  go  to 
school  to  learn.  They  go  to  enjoy 
themselves.  Self-gratification  is  strong 
in  this  young  generation.  Why 
should  it  not  be  when  parents  are 
continually  exhorted  to  “do  every- 
thing possible  for  the  children.  Why 
not  teach  the  children  to  do  every- 
thing possible  f,or  the  children.”  Why 
ents  smile  when  they  hear  of  all  the 
fun  of  the  sororities  and  other  di- 
versions of  modern  school  life,  and 
say,  “Oh,  let  them  have  a good  time 
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“IMPERIAL 


11 


30 

Days 


Test 
an 

In  Your  Own  Home  at  OUR  RISK 

If  it  does  not  prove  the 
best  looker,  cooker  and 
baker  you  ever  saw,  send 
it  back  at  our  expense. 
Direct  from  factory  to  you 
at  W 11  O LESALE 
PRICE.  Freight  pre- 
paid. 

Has  exclusive  fea- 
tures not  on  any 
other  range  — such 
as  Stone  Oven  Bot- 
tom, Odor  Hood, 
Oven  Thermometer,  As  i 
Sifter,  etc.  Easy  credit 
terms,  if  wanted.  Write 
today  for  Free  Catalog 
and  prices. 

STEEL  RANGE  CO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE  IMPERIAL 
846  State  St. 


A FLOOD  OF  LIGHT 

FROM  KEROSENE;  (Coal  Oil) 


nog  common  Kerosene  tne  aladdiin  maw  i Lis 


Vpgl  LAMP  generates  gas  that  gives  a light  more  bril- 
) — liant  than  city  gas,  gasoline  or  electricity. 
Simple,  odorless,  clean,  safe  and  durable. 

AGENTS  MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

Is  revolutionizing  lighting  everywhere.  Needed 
in  every  home.  Every  lamp  guaranteed.  Sell* 
itself  Our  Sunbeam  Burners  fit  other  lamps. 
Ask  our  nearest  office  how  you  can  get  a lamp 
free  or  apply  for  Agency  Proposition.  THE 
MANTLE  LAMPCO.of  America. Desk  347 

Chicago,  Portland,  Ore.;  Waterbary,  Conn.;  Winnipeg,  Montreal,  Canada. 


WONDER  OIL  LAMP 


Sent  To  Your  Home  P 

We  want  you  to  try  in  your  own  home,  with- 
out risk  or  expense,  our  marvelous  new,  100 
candle  power  Wonder  Oil  Lamp,  generates  its 
own  pas  from  common  coal  oil — burns  on  in- 
candescent mantle.  Six  times  cheaper  than  old 
style  lamp  and  far  more  brilliant  than  electricity 
or  pas.  40.000  families  now  using,  The  price 
of  this  lamp  is  $6. 00,  but  to  introduce  it  quickly, 
we  will  make  one  person  in  each  locality  a 


Special  Free  Oiler  Remember  if  you 


accept  our  offer  we 
send  the  Wonder  Lamp,  express  prepaid.  We 
want  to  place  one  for  demonstration  purposes  in 
your  home  and  ask  that  you  recommend  it  to 
your  neighbors.  Let  the  Wonder  Lamp  light 
Simply  send  your  name  and  address  today. 


ed  Factories  Co.,  Dept  87  Kansas  City.  Ho. 


National  Farmer  GROWER 


Monthly  Farm  Paper.  Useful  on  grain,  stock, 
dairy,  poultry,  fruit  and  vetgetable  farms. 
Send  for  Free  Sample  Copy,  or,  what  is  better, 
~ send  fifty  cents  for  one 

year’s  subscription,  and 
receive  as  a premium 
Eight  Hardy,  Ever- 
blooming  Roses,  one-year 
. plants,  the  richest  colors. 

1 the  best  varieties.  They 
are  Rhea  Reid.The  Bride, 
Etoile  de  Lyon,  Brides- 
maid, Champion  of  the 
World,  Papa  Gontier, 
Bessie  Brown  and  Crim- 
son Rambler.  Nowhere 
else  in  the  world  can 
they  be  bought  for  the 

money.  Address,  HALE 

PUB.  CO.,  3572  Vista  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


If  you  do  your  little  stunt  better  than 
anybody  else — you  grow  bigger. 


If  you  don’t  do  it  as  well,  you  grow 
smaller. 


It’s  the  same  way  with  papers.  They 
either  grow  bigger  or  smaller. 


Rural  Farmer  is  a farm  newspaper  that 
is  growing  bigger  each  week,  because  it 
gives -the  best  ideas  in  the  briefest,  clear, 
est  way. 


Ten  cents  will  bring  you  a copy  each 
week  for  three  months.  Send  the  ten 
cents  now  and  grow  with  us.  You  can 
have  the  paper  one  year  for  50  cents, 
three  years  for  $1.00,  or  one  year  to  a 
club  of  three  for  $1.00. 


RURAL  FARMING  PUBLISHING  CO., 
44  and  46  S.  Third  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FREEI 


COPY  of  the 
Best  BEE-PAPER 


We  want  every  live  bee-keeper  to 
know  how  much  help  there  is  in  the 
“old  reliable’’  American  Bee  Journal. 
It  is  now  the  brightest,  cleanest,  newsiest 
monthly  bee-paper  published.  We  want 
everyone  interested  in  bees  and  bee-keep- 
ing—beginners  or  experts— to  write  for  a 
free  copy  of  the 


AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 


Then  you  will  appreciate  what  a big  help  it 
will  be  to  you  in  keeping  bees.  Experi- 
enced talks  by  expert  bee-men;  answers 


to  questions  about  everything  pertaining 
to  bees;  special  department  for  women 


who  keep  bees-  a paper  that  you’ll  learn 
to  look  for  every  montu- 


AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Chicago,  Illinois 


while  they  can.”  Very  well,  let  them; 
but  why  send  them  to  school  for  that 
purpose?  Why  make  such  sacrifices 
to  give  them  an  education  which  they 
will  have  no  time  to  take?  You  may 
force  them  to  graduate,  but  you  surely 
know  that  one  may  graduate  and  still 
have  very  little  education.  In  fact, 
modern  graduations  are  a farce;  they 
are  like  high  sounding  advertisements 
of  cheap  goods.  And  the  trouble  does 
not  all  lie  .with  the  schools.  Anyone 
can  learn  in  our  schools,  if  he  really 
tries;  the  trouble  is  that  our  parents 
are  sending  us  pupils  with  very  weak 
backbones,  to  borrow  a good  old- 
fashioned  expression. 

Education  has  become  so  common 
that  it  is  no  longer  prized,  as  it  was 
in  the  days  when  our  great  men  were 
boys.  We  are  not  making  any  great 
effort  to  get  the  real  article.  Veneered 
furniture  looks  like  hardwood,  at  first, 
but  sooner  or  later  it  shows  that  the 
foundation  was  cheap.  Most  of  our 
graduates  are  like  veneered  furniture — 
their  education  won’t  stand  wear. 

Seven  out  of  every  ten  of  our  girls 
break  down  while  going  through 
school.  And  it  is  seldom  because  of 
their  studies.  They  might  have  got- 
ten all  tney  have  assimilated  in  half 
the  time  taken,  and  with  less  effort 
had  they  given  the  best  of  themselves 
to  the  work,  but  the  larger  part  of 
their  time  and  strength  of  our  mod- 
ern pupil  goes  into  social  diversions 
and  the  acquirement  of  superficial 
knowledge  that  they  can  hardly  retain 
long  enough  to  pass  the  required  ex- 
amination. And  what  do  they  get 
that  can  possibly  repay  them  for  their 
loss  of  health?  We  not  only  send 
them  out  into  the  world  with  broken 
nerves,  but  with  absolutely  no  ex- 
perience to  help  them  over  the  hard 
places;  indeed,  most  of  them  do  not 
dream  that  there  will  be  any  hard 
places.  It  is  bad  enough  to  send 
our  boys  away  without  practical  ex- 
perience along  useful  lines,  but  it  is 
criminal  when  it  comes  to  girls.  Girls 
take  things  to  heart  more  than  boys. 
The  hard  knocks  incident  to  gaining 
experience  leave  a more  depressing  in- 
fluence. 

We  should  not  allow  our  girls  to  be 
pushed  along  in  their  studies  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  have  neither  time 
nor  strength  for  anything  else.  Give 
them  practical  experience  in  the  art 
of  home  making  along  with  their  stu- 
dies. Never  mind  if  they  declare  that 
they  shall  never  need  it.  They  can’t 
know  that.  Most  girls  are  destined  to 
become  housekeepers;  they  have  no 
right  to  take  chances  on  never  being 
required  to  do  the  work  of  the  average 
woman.  It  is  mother’s  duty  to  insist 
that  her  girls  shall  know  all  that  she 
can  teach  them,  and  because  the 
modern  mother  does  not  know  half 
as  much  as  she  should  about  home- 
keeping, she  should  see  that  she  has 
proper  assistance  in  the  matter  of  in- 
struction. Too  many  of  our  girls  go 
into  homes  of  their  own  so  ignorant 
of  the  duties  they  have  undertaken, 
that  life  becomes  a burden,  and  love  is 
crowded  out  by  cares  that  soon  grow 
to  terrifying  proportions.  Educate 
our  girls  sensibly,  and  they  will  have 
fewer  complaints  to  make  when  they 
become  wives  and  mothers. 

Now,  because  the  education  needed 
by  the  man  and  the  woman  is  so  dif- 
ferent, the  thinking  person  must  ad- 
mit that  co-education  is  a failure. 
There  should  be  schools  for  girls 
where  they  could  learn  how  to  be 
good  wives  and  mothers  as  well  as 
good  housekeepers,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  are  laying  a foundation  for 
a real  education.  Text  book  study 
should  be  spread  over  more  years, 
and  I should  cut  out  much  of  the  stuff 
of  which  only  a smattering  is  taught 
in  our  schools  today.  If  such  knowl- 
edge is  really  desired  in  later  life,  a 
way  to  acquire  it  will  be  found,  and 
then  the  time  spent  in  such  acquisition 
will  not  be  wasted,  as  it  is  today. 

E.  W.  F. 

* 

The  Fruit  Season 


I have  only  half  an  acre  in  fruit, 
but  I picked  over  a thousand  quarts 
from  that  half  acre  last  year.  I have 
gooseberries,  currants,  and  red  rasp- 
berries, principally — just  enough  of 


other  things  for  home  use.  I sold  the 
two  former  for  twelve  and  a half  cents 
a quart  last  year,  and  the  raspberries 
for  twenty-five  cents  a quart.  I have 
four  varieties  of  tame  gooseberries, 
but  they  do  not  yield  as  well  as  the 
wild  ones,  nor  do  they  have  as  fine  a 
flavor.  We  find  that  when  we  keep 
our  wild  ones  well  cultivated  and 
trimmed,  they  are  almost  as  large  as 
the  tame  varieties.  When  my  new 
raspberry  canes  are  nearly  two  feet 
high,  while  they  are  in  bloom,  I nip 
the  canes  out  with  my  fingers  instead 
of  pruning  as  severely  as  some  grow- 
ers do,  and  I have  fine  fruit  and 
plenty  of  it. 

I have  canned  four  hundred  quarts 
of  fruit  in  a season,  and  never  lost 
one.  It  is  very  simple  if  one  only 
pays  attention  to  details.  First,  when 
a can  is  emptied,  I see  that  it  is  well 
cleaned  and  rinsed  at  once,  and  set 
upside  down  until  perfectly  dry.  The 
caps  are  then  screwed  on,  lightly,  and 
the  can  is  set  away  until  needed  again. 
The  old  rubbers  are  cleaned  and  kept 
to  be  used  when  canning  marmalades, 
jams,  etc.  I always  have  fresh  rub- 
bers for  the  other  canned  fruits.  When 
ready  to  use  the  cans  bring  them  in, 
take  off  the  covers,  and  if  you  did 
your  work  well  when  you  put  them 
away,  you  will  find  they  are  as  clean 
and  fresh  as  anyone  could  wish.  Do 
not  put  any  water  into  them,  but  place 
them  in  the  warming  oven,  or  the  bak- 
er, and  let  them  heat  up  gradually. 
The  hotter  they  are  when  filled,  the 
better.  Use  a towel  wrung  from  hot 
water  when  handling  the  jar  to  fill  it. 
Pour  in  the  hot  fruit,  and  screw  on  the 
covers  immediately.  The  caps  should 
be  taken  from  boiling  water  when 
screwed  on.  I use  a granite  kettle  for 
cooking  fruit.  The  recipe  is  very  sim- 
ple. Use  only  sugar  enough  to 
sweeten  to  taste,  and  no  more  water 
than  is  necessary.  Hardly  any  water 
is  necessary  when  canning  red  rasp- 
berries. Let  the  fruit  come  to  a boil, 
stir  it  down  just  before  pouring  it  in- 
to the  jars,  and  get  it  in  and  covered 
as  quickly  as  you  can.  That  is  all 
there  is  to  it. 

MRS.  S.  J.  AUGUSTUS. 

* 

Everyday  Courtesy. 

I was  much  interested  in  reading 
the  letter  from  Tracy  Dean,  and  I 
wish  it  might  lead  to  something  really 
practical.  We  need  to  have  more 
frequent  reminders  of  every-day  cour- 
tesy. And  I think  that  the  lack  of 
courtesy  is  altogether  too  frequently 
made  manifest  in  our  dealings  with 
the  aged. 

Sometimes  these  things  are  most 
deeply  impressed  upon  us  when  we 
see  homes  where  conditions  approach 
the  ideal.  I know  a home  where 
the  grandparents  are  cordially  given 
the  central  place  in  the  merry-making. 
They  are  the  first  to  hear  the  joke 
or  the  secret,  and  there  isn’t  a day 
when  some  childish  confidence  is  not 
whispered  into  their  ears,  or  some 
childish  treasure  divided  with  them. 
The  young  people  of  this  home  will 
never  need  to  be  told,  when  they  go 
out  into  the  world  how  to  treat  those 
to  whom  respect  is  due.  They  practice 
deference  every  day,  and  sometime, 
without  realizinz  it,  they  will  do 
something  that  will  bring  them  a rich 
reward  from  those  whose  approval 
the  superficially  polite  will  try  in 
vain  to  win. 

MRS.  WALTERS. 

A Willing  Disciple. 

Tracy  Dean,  allow  me  to  enroll  my- 
self as  one  of  your  disciples.  If  you 
can  organize  a club  that  will  teach  the 
average  person  to  have  proper  consid- 
eration for  a neighbor’s  nerves,  you 
will  be  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors 
of  the  age.  We  are  usually  in  no 
doubt  as  to  what  sets  our  own  nerves 
on  edge;  but  we  do  not  give  much 
sympathy  to  the  sufferings  of  those 
who  may  be  forced  by  circumstances 
to  stay  in  our  vicinity.  There  is  a 
man  in  my  office  who  whistles  con- 
stantly; it  is  maddening  when  I have 
a long  column  of  figures  to  add,  and 
I’ve  felt  like  kicking  him  through  the 
door.  But  one  of  your  questions  hit 
me  hard,  and  set  me  to  thinking. 


from  the  surplus  earnings  over  and  above 
what  you  are  now  getting  for  your  butter 
and  cream. 

Pay  $5  at  time  of  purchase  and  $5  a month 
until  paid  for  in  full.  That  is  practically 
making  the  cows  pay  for- a 


Monarch  sepfrltS? 


and  you  save  $20  to  $25  in  agents’  profits  and 
freight  by  ordering  direct  from  factory. 

MONARCH  CREAM  SEPARATORS  are 
priced  at  from  $29.75up,accor<Engtocapacity 
They  are  sold  withanunlimited 
guarantee  that  absolutely  pro- 
tects you  for  20  yrs.  to  come 
Try  the  MONARCH  30  Days 
Free  and  if  you  don’t  find  it  the 
easiest  running,  closest 
skimming,  best  all 
around  separator  you 
ever  saw,  send  it  back 
at  our  expense,  f 
Write  today  for  our 
plan  of  how  your  cows 
can  pay  for  separator. 
LISLE  MFG.  CO. 

888  Main  St.,Clarinda.Ia. 


Holds  World's  Record 


The  New  1910  Model 


U.  S.  SEPARATOR 


Is  emphatically  the  BEST 
and  the  only  one  for  YOU  to  buy. 

1.  It  skims  the  cleanest. 

2.  Ir'a  built  the  strongest. 
i3.  It’s  the  easiest  cleaned. 

I 4.  It’s  the  most  convenient. 
1 5.  It  requires  least  power. 

The  U.  S.  defeated  all 
I other  Separators  at  Seat- 
I tie  on  these  flue  essential 
I points  and 


Won  Grand  Prize 


Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co. 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  U.  S.  A. 


A WOMAN  FLORIST 

6 Hardy  Everblooming^  p 

^ ^ ^ On  their  own  roots.  W 

K flQPQ  ALL  WILL  bloom 

HlilJVlJ  THIS  SUMMER  Ml/ 


Sent  to  any  address  post-paid; 
guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  good  growing  condition. 
GEM  ROSE  COLLECTION 
Frances  E.  Willard,  Snow  White 
Princess  Bonnie,  Dazzling  Crimson 
Marie  Van  Hontte,  Yel.  and  Crim. 

Maiden’s  Blush,  Delicate  Blush 
Etoile  deLyon,  Gold.  Yel. 

Bridesmaid, GrandestPink 
SPECIAL  BARGAINS 
6 Carnations  the  “Divine) 

Flower,”  all  colors,  25c. 

6 Prize- Winning  Chrys- 
anthemums, - - 25c. 

6 Beautiful  Coleus,  - - - 
3 Grand  Orchid  Cannas,  - 
8 Sweet-Scented  Tuberoses, 

6 Fuchsias,  all  different,  - 
10  Lovely  Gladiolus,  - - - 
10  Superb  Pansy  Plants, 


15  Pkts.  Flower  Seeds,  all  different,  25c. 


Any  Five  Collections  for  One  Dollar,  Post-Paid.  Guaran- 
tee satisfaction.  Once  a customer,  always  one.  Catalog  Free. 
MISS  ELLA  V.  BAINES,  Box  106  Springfield,  Ohio 


Holman’s1 


RURAL 

WORLD 


Only  50  Cents  a Year 
To  New  Subscribers 


Every  farmer  who  is  not  a sub- 
scriber to  COLMAN’S  RURAL  WORLD 
is  missing  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to 
success.  It  has  been  published  for 
over  sixty  years  and  its  reliability  is 
unquestioned.  It  has  departments*  de- 
voted to  General  Farming,  Dairying. 
Gardening,  Fruit-raising,  as  well  as 
Horses.  Cattle.  Hogs.  Sheep.  Poultry 
and  Bees,  and  the  matter  in  all  de- 
partments can  be  depended  on  as  be- 
ing practical  and  up-to-date. 

COLMAN’S  RURAL  WORLD  de- 
votes an  entire  page  U)  the  home, 
making  it  of  special  interest  to  every 
member  of  the  farmer’s  family. 

To  prove  its  value  we  will  send  it 
to  new  subscribers?  for  fifty  cents  a 
year,  which  is  only  half  price.  Send 
us  an  order  today,  and  show  this  offer 
to  your  friends. 


Address, 

Colman’s  Rural  World 


821  HOLLAND  BUILDING 


St.  Louis 


Missouri 


(Send  this  slip  with  Order.) 


I have  frequently  been  guilty  of  at- 
tracting a friend’s  attention  by  nudg- 
ing him  with  my  elbow,  and  of  course, 
l have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
enjoys  having  his  ribs  used  as 


Yearly  Pape  2G9 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER.  ST.  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 


April,  1910 


Page  4; 


$35  a Week  Made  By  Selling 

-VitWPB  Patented  Kerosene  Burners 

•—  - When  attached  to  any  oil 

lamp  produces  SIX  TIMES 
Brighter  Eight  than  Electric- 
ity. Gas  or  ordinary  oil  lamp. 
Uses  half  quantity  kerosene. 
Pint  Burns  Six  Hours.  Dura- 
jjpsaq  hie  Mantle. 

* ^Absolutely  No 
Smoke  and  No  Odor 

Biighiest,  Steadiest,  Cheapest  and  Easiest 
Light  on  Eyes.  Get  one  for  your  home 
or  Act  as  Agent.  Bapid  Sellers.  Big 
Money  Saver.  Money  Maker  for  you. 
Exclusive  teriitory. 

F.  G.  BOUTON  LAMP  CO., 

97  Chambeis  Stieet.  New  York. 


Northwest 

Farm  and  Home 


DO  YOU  want  to  learn 
about  the  Great  West 
and  its  Opportunities  for 
the  Stock  Raiser,  the  Poultry- 
man  and  the  Orchardist  ? 

NORTHWEST  FARM  AND  HOME 

is  the  highest  authority  on  irrigation,  all 
features  of  agriculture,  and  subjects  pertain- 
ing to  the  development  of  the  territory  west 
of  St.  Paul  and  north  of  San  Francisco,  con- 
taining 

TWENTY-FIVE  MILLION  PEOPLE 

where  the  resources,  scenery,  climate  and 
all  natural  conditions  surpass  those  to  be 
found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Subscription  price,  $1  per  year. 

.Dairy  and  Live  Stock  and  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Consolidated  with  Northwest 
Fai  m and  Home. 

It  was  established  in  1847. 

There  are  fortunes  for  all  classes  of  agri- 
culturists and  in  an  irrigated  country  the 
crops  are  sure.  Northwest  Farm  and  Home 
will  educate  you  in  all  the  work  pertaining 
to  that  feature  of  the  business  in  the  irri- 
gated districts. 

Send  vour  subscriptions  to 
NORTHWEST  FARM  AND  HOME 
Offices — 804  Third  Ave.,  Seattle. 

Cor.  First  and  A Sts.,  North  Yakima,  Wash. 

Northwest  Farm  and  Home 


Virginia 

Homes 


Learn  About  Virginia  Soil,  Markets 
Finest  Climate  in  the  United  States 

For  particulars  send  25  cents  for  a 
yearly  subscription  to  the 

Virginia  Farmer 

Dept.  JTJ.  Emporia,  Va. 


B =11 


dtlOrtA  FROM  AN 

JplZUU  ACRE  OF 

STRAWBERRIES 


Twelve  hundred  dollars  sounds  like  a 
good  sized  sum  to  gather  in  from  one 
acre  of  strawberries,  yet  many  growers 
are  doing  even  better  than  that.  One 
man  in  California  reports  over  $3,000 
from  two  acres.  A large  number  have 
reported  from  $600  to  $1,000.  One  Idaho 
man  showed  a profit  of  $1,250  from  an 
acre  and  a quarter.  A Texas  grower 
cleared  over  $1,000  from  the  same  amount 
of  land.  Michigan  growers  show  profits 
equally  as  large,  while  growers  in  East- 
ern states  are  not  behind  their  fellows 
of  the  West. 

Anyone  can  get  big  profits  from  their 
crop  of  strawberries  with  proper  atten- 
tion to  plants,  planting,  growing,  picking 
and  marketing.  This  is  all  explained  in 
the  Correspondence  School  of  Strawberry 
Culture.  Every  member  of  the  school 
gets  instruction  of  what  to  do  during 
each  month.  If  he  runs  up  against  a 
snag  he  is  privileged  to  send  in  his  trou- 
bles and  they  will  be  answered  by  s'ome 
of  the  most  successful  men  in  the  coun- 
try. 

The  membership  to  this  Correspond- 
ence School  is  being  included  by  the 
Fruitman  and  Gardener,  of  Mt.  Vernon, 
Iowa.  The  price  of  the  combination  is 
$1  for  three  years.  The  Fruitman  and 
Gardener  itself  is  worth  many  times  the 
price  asked,  but  with  the  privileges  of 
the  Correspondence  School  of  Strawberry 
Culture  is  worth  $100  to  every  grower  of 
strawberries.  Send  your  dollar  today  so 
as  to  get  all  the  information  possible 
before  the  season  for  planting  arrives. 


BOYS  and  GIRLS 

If  you  want  a genuine  Shetland 
Pony  and  Rig,  write  to  me  to- 
day for  my  new  and  the  easiest 
plan  you  ever  heard  of.  Don’t 
send  any  money,  just  a postal, 
and  gay  you  want  a pony.  1 
Will  be  glad  to  help  you.  Address 
_ P.  YOUNG,  Agent 
Pony  Farm,  Box  No.  755 
Springfield,  Ohio 


PER  MONTH  POSITIVELY 

made  by  Introducing  our  line  of 
Dairy  Specialties  that  sell  on 
Bight  to  every  owner  of  a cow. 


Addreu  DB  BING  MFC.  CO„  Dept.  17.  Chicago,  111. 


a means  of  communication.  And  the 
Lord  only  knows  how  many  other  bad 
habits  I have.  I’d  like  to  be  told  if 
it  could  be  done  without  my  knowing 
it.  I have  really  avoided  nice  fel- 
lows because  they  had  habits  that 
annoyed  me  beyond  endurance.  Just 
now  I am  wondering  how  many  nice 
fellows  with  whom  I should  like  to 
associate  are  avoiding  me  for  the 
same  reason. 

I agree  with  you,  Tracy,  that  you 
are  not  a natural  organizer.  Your 
letter  proves  that.  But  you  seem  to 
have  caught  on  to  an  idea  that  ought 
to  be  developed  into  something  very 
helpful.  T.  D.  S. 

it 

Some  Homely  Recipes. 

Do  you  ever  invent  dishes?  I do. 
That  is,  I make  a half  dozen  differ- 
ent dishes  from  one  recipe  by  means 
of  a few  changes.  It  is  interesting 
to  see  how  they  turn  out.  I have 
just  learned  how  to  mix  a fine  baking 
powder  batter  that  never  disappoints 
me,  and  I lay  part  of  my  good  luck 
to  the  fact  that  I sift  the  flour,  salt, 
and  baking  powder,  together  a great 
many  times;  then  I cut  the  shorten- 
ing in  with  a knife,  after  which  I mix 
the  dough  very  quickly.  For  biscuits 
or  dumplings  or  the  crust  of  meat  pies 
I use  just  as  little  flour  as  will  enable 
me  to  roll  the  dough,  but  do  not  knead 
it,  or  handle  it  in  any  way  more  than 
I can  help.  For  puddings  I spread 
the  dough  in  layers,  without  rolling  it, 
but  by  using  a spoon;  then  put  fruit 
between  the  layers  or  stir  the  fruit  in- 
to the  batter  and  then  steam  or  bake 
it.  For  shortcake,  I roll  it  thin,  put 
it  into  a pie  tin,  spread  on  melted 
butter,  and  add  another  layer.  When 
baked  the  two  layers,  will  split  apart 
without  difficulty.  I butter  them  and 
spread  the  fruit  between  them,  and 
there  are  few  kinds  of  fruit  that  I 
have  not  used  in  this  way  to  the  en- 
tire satisfaction  of  the  family. 

My  family  will  not  eat  parsnips  ex- 
cept when  made  into  fritters,  and  ev- 
eryone outside  the  family  who  tasted 
my  parsnip  fritters  seems  to  like  them 
so  well,  that  I will  give  the  recipe 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  too 
far  away  to  taste  them. 

Parsnip  Fritters. 

Boil  two  parsnips  of  medium  size, 
and  mash  them  smoothly  in  a basin 
set  on  the  back  of  the  stove  where 
they  will  not  become  cool  during  the 
process.  When  free  from  lumps,  add 
one  beaten  egg,  one  gill  of  sweet  milk, 
one  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter, 
a tiny  pinch  of  salt,  a teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder,  and  flour  enough  to 
make  a batter  stiff  enough  to  drop 
easily  from  the  spoon.  The  baking 
powder  should  be  sifted  into  the  flour. 
Drop  the  batter  in  small  spoonfuls, 
into  hot  dard  and  let  the  fritters  fry 
like  doughnuts. 

I must  tell  you  my  way  of  pre- 
paring escalloped  tomatoes,  fo  I think 
there  is  no  recipe  like  it. 

Toast  stale  bread  and  roll  it  into 
fine  crumbs  with  a roling  pin,  then 
butter  a pudding  dish  and  put  in  first 
a layer  of  crumbs,  then  one  of  the 
tomatoes,  alternating  the  layers  until 
the  dish  is  full.  Add  sugar,  pepper, 
salt  and  butter,  to  each  layer  of  to- 
matoes. Stir  a pinch  of  soda  into  a 
little  sweet  milk,  after  heating  it  to 
the  boiling  point,  then  pour  this  over 
tomatoes,  alternating  the  layers  until 
of  the  toasted  bread  crumbs  made 
into  a paste  with  milk  into  which  an 
egg  has  been  beaten.  This  top  crust 
should  be  just  thick  enough  to  spread 
easily,  and  should  have  dots  of  butter 
placed  all  over  it  before  being  put  in- 
to the  oven.  This  dish  looks  very 
light  and  tempting  when  done,  and 
one  must  dislike  tomatoes  very  much 
to  refuse  it. 

Excellent  Brown  Bread. 

Take  two  cupfuls  of  buttermilk, 
two  cupfuls  of  corn  meal,  one  cup- 
ful of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
three  scant  teaspoonfuls  of  soda,  and 
half  a cup  of  molasses.  Stir  all  well 
together,  put  it  into  a buttered  dish 
that  may  be  closely  covered  and  drop 
it  into  a kettle  of  boiling  water.  Flave 
boiling  water  at  hand  to  be  used  when 
the  kettle  needs  replenishing.  This 
brown  bread  must  be  steamed  three 


hours  or  longer,  and  enough  water 
should  be  placed  in  the  kettle  at  first 
tc  last  at  least  half  an  hour,  for  the 
boiling  process  must  not  stop  for  an 
instant  before  that  time.  I use  a close- 
ly covered  lard  pail  to  boil  mine  in. 

A fine  pudding  may  he  made  from 
the  above  ecipe  by  using  sugar  in- 
stead of  molasses,  and  making  the 
hatter  quite  sweet.  You  should  also 
use  two  eggs,  and  leave  out  the  flour, 
for  the  hatter  will  not  need  to  be  so 
stiff.  This  pudding  may  he  kept  for 
sometime  and  steamed  when  needed. 
It  should  be  served  with  sweetened 
cream.  When  I make  pudding  by  this 
recipe,  I always  season  with  cinnamon 
hut  some  like  it  better  without  seas- 
oning of  any  sort. 

Bake  it  in  a shallow  pan,  for  it 
should  not  be  over  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness when  done. 

EUPHEMIA  WOODS. 

% 

The  Social  Hour. 

Very  few  of  my  friends  make  their 
own  macaroni,  and  I believe  there  are 
not  many  cooks  who  know  how  to  do 
it.  Yet  it  is  really  very  easily  made, 
and  we  prefer  that  which  is  made  at 
home  to  any  we  can  buy.  I sift  flour 
in  a little  heap  on  my  moulding  board, 
then  make  a hole  in  the  middle  of  it, 
and  break  in  two  eggs.  Then,  with 
the  aid  of  very  little  warm  water,  1 
work  the  eggs  and  flour  into  a smooth 
paste.  The  less  water  you  use  the 
better.  Make  the  paste  as  stiff  as 
you  can  and  have  it  smooth.  Roll  it 
out  into  the  thinnest  of  sheets,  then 
cut  it  into  strips  and  put  it  away  in 
a cool,  dry  place  for  three  or  four 
hours.  It  is  then  ready  for  use,  and 
will  be  found  very  delicate  and  nice. 
Let  it  become  thoroughly  dry,  then 
put  it  into  self-sealing  cans  to  be 
kept  until  needed.  Use  according  to 
directions  for  any  other  macaroni. 
We  hake  it  with  cheese,  or  stew  it 
with  tomatoes,  or  boil  it  in  soup 
stock,  and  in  many  other  ways. — Cora 
May  Ward. 

$ 

We  have  had  a regular  siege  of 
earache  this  spring,  I presume  because 
we  have  had  so  much  wind.  We  have 
tried  all  sorts  of  remedies,  for  we 
soon  discovered  that  each  child  seem- 
ed to  demand  a different  remedy. 
Thick  slices  of  raw  potato  toasted  on 
the  stove,  and  applied  while  hot  were 
used  where  foot  applications  were 
called  for.  They  hold  the  heat  well 
and  are  not  mussy.  Of  course  they 
must  be  wrapped  in  cloth  and  bound 
over  the  ear.  In  one  case,  tobacco 
smoke,  blown  into  the  ear,  gave  in- 
stant relief.  Hot  water,  applied  with 
an  ear  syringe  for  five  or  ten  min- 
utes is  a good  remedy  and  a safe  one. 
a little  cotton  should  be  put  into  the 
ear  after  each  application,  to  prevent 
taking  cold.  For  obstinate  cases, 
we  put  five  drops  of  chloroform  into 
the  bowl  of  a clay  pipe,  and  blew 
the  vapor  through  the  stem  into  the 
aching  ear.  This  affords  almost  in- 
stant relief,  but  we  thought  the  ef- 
fects were  not  as  lasting  as  where  hot 
applications  were  used.  In  one  case 
we  dipped  a bit  of  cotton  in  a 'mix- 
ture of  alcohol  and  laudanum  and 
put  that  into  the  ear.  It  afforded  the 
little  sufferer  a good  night’s  rest, 
but  we  did  not  care  to  repeat  it  too 
often,  fearing  that  the  alcohol  might 
not  be  good  for  the  ear.  Wonder  if 
anyone  knows  about  that.  Or  if  any- 
one can  tell  a better  way  to  cure  ear- 
ache?— Mother  Bentley. 

$ 

I don’t  know  that  many  people  feel 
as  we  do  about  the  family  burying 
place;  in  fact,  when  I visit  such  places 
I am  sure  that  there  are  few  who  care 
for  them  at  all,  they  are  so  untidy.  Of 
course,  this  is  different  in  cities,  where 
caretakers  are  hired  to  look  after  all 
the  graves,  but  to  me  that  would  nev- 
er be  as  satisfactory  as  to  care  for 
them  myself.  It  seems  a small  thing 
to  do  for  the  loved  ones  who  are  with 
us  no  longer.  What  if  they  don’t 
know  anything  about  it?  The  feeling 
that  prompts  us  to  do  it,  is  just  as 
good  for  us,  isn’t  it?  For  my  part, 
l like  to  fix  up  the  graves,  plant 
flowers,  remove  all  unsightly  weeds, 


etc.,  and  clean  the  tombstones.  It 
seems  like  visiting  with  the  dear  ones, 
and  it  never  leaves  me  feeling  the 
least  hit  melancholy.  Judging  by  the 
tombstones  I have  seen,  I don’t  be- 
lieve there  are  many  who  take  the 
trouble  to  clean  them;  yet  it  is  not 
at  all  difficult.  I use  a mixture  com- 
posed of  one-fourth  pound  of  soft 
soap,  one  fourth  pound  of  powdered 
whiting,  one  ounce  of  washing  soda, 
and  a piece  of  stone-blue  the  size  of 
a walnut.  While  the  mixture  is  hot 
rub  it  over  the  tombstone  with  a flan- 
twenty-four  hours,  after  which  it  must 
he  washed  off  with  clean  water.  Then 
polish  the  stone  with  dry  flannel.  You 
will  be  surprised  to  see  how  nice  it 
will  look. — Martha  Wiedenborg. 

The  cold  late  spring  brought  me 
unusual  trouble  with  bunions  and  I 
was  nearly  crazy  when  a friend  told 
me  to  try  a plaster  of  common  glue. 

I was  in  a condition  to  try  anything, 
so  I melted  some  glue,  spread  it  on  a 
cloth,  and  applied  it  as  hot  as  I 
could  bear  it — so  hot,  in  fact,  that  it 
made  me  squirm.  But  it  helped.  The 
first  application  took  out  much  of  the 
soreness,  and  three  applications,  one 
each  day,  made  me  forget  all  about 
bunions.  Then  I became  careless,  the 
trouble  started  up  again,  and  once 
more  I resorted  to  the  glue.  This 
time  I used  it  after  I knew  the  bun- 
ion w"  well,  and  before  I stopped 
using  5t,  I procured  some  bunion 
plasters  that  are  made  to  keep  the 
shoe  from  rubbing  the  diseased  parts, 
and  mean  to  wear  these  all  summer. 

I have  been  told  that  it  really  takes 
a long  time  for  the  inflammation  to 
disappear  from  the  inner  part  of  tl 
bunion,  and  that  as  long  as  there  is 
any  inflamation  there,  one  may  ex- 
pect trouble.  I mean  to  protect  the 
bunion  until  the  inflammation  has  had 
time  to  disappear,  but  it  is  hard  to 
remember  to  put  on  the  plasters  when 
there  is  no  pain  to  act  as  a reminder. 
— George  Wiedenborg. 

it 

A Simple  Fly  Exterminator. 

When  flies  become  troublesome 
they  can  always  be  got  rid  of  by  a 
very  simple  mixture.  Half  a tea- 
spoonful of  black  pepper  finely 
ground,  should  be  mixed  with  double 
the  quantity  of  brown  sugar,  the  com- 
pound to  be  moistened  with  condens- 
ed milk.  The  flies  will  generally 
eat  greedily  of  this  mixture  if  placed 
where  they  can  easily  reach  it;  but 
it  will  be  their  last  meal  for  the  least 
taste  of  it  will  poison  a fly.  If  watch- 
ed they  will  often  be  seen  to  drop 
dead  within  a short  distance  of  the 
plate  which  they  have  just  left,  and 
some  of  the  greediest  eaters  do  not 
live  to  leave  the  plate. — Mrs.  William 
S.  Birge,  M.  D.,  in  House  and  Garden. 

Peaches  rnd  apples  in  this  section 
are  in  fine  shape,  and  unless  unfavor- 
able weather  comes  we  should  have 
good  crop. — C.  B.  W.,  Beaver  Creek, 
Md.  

YEAR 

TO 


Bed,  Springs  and  Mattress 

Bed  just  as  illustrated  above— in  gold 
bronze,  or  enameled  in  any  color,  any 
width,  posts  lie  inch  diameter,  also 
fine  cotton  top  mattress,  durable  tick- 
ing, best  woven  wire  springs  with 
spring  supports.  Terms  SI. 50  cash,  75cper  month. 

HOMES  FURNISHED 

We’ll  sell  you  a single  article  or  furnish  your  home  com- 
plete on  small  monthly  payments.  You  enjoy  the  full 
use  of  the  goods  while  paying  for  them.  It’s  strictly 
confidential  credit— very  simple  and  thoroughly  pleasant. 
It  matters  not  where  you  live.  We  charge  absolutely 
nothing  for  this  credit  service— no  interest--no  extras 
of  any  kind.  No  security  required.  Absolute  satisfac- 
tion or  money  refunded.  Everything  confidential. 

Catalog  ®2i  172  Free 

Write  for  our  Big  New  Catalog.  It’s  an  immense  vol- 
ume, beautifully  illustrated  in  colors,  quoting  factory 
prices  on  Furniture,  Carpets,  Rugs,  Pianos,  Sewing 
Machines,  Crockery,  Clocks,  Silverware,  Go-Carts, 
Refrigerators,  Stoves,  Ranges,  etc.,  etc.  Write  today. 

Hartman  Furniture  & Carpet  Co. 

Oept.  R-3  223  to  229  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Largest,  oldest  and  best  known  homefurnishing  concern 
in  America-established  1855—55  years  of  success— 22  big 
stores— over  700,000  customers  — capital  # and  resources 
greater  than  that  of  any  similar  concern  in  the  country. 
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You  will  , . , 

need  a brooder  asTQIAI 
soon  as  your  first  * 
hatch  is  off,  so  why  not  take  this  1 
opportune  y to  secure  a good  one  | 
at  half  price?  Order  a 

Sure  Hatch 
Bonded 
Incubator 

this  month  and  we  will  make  you 
the  special  half  price  on  the 

brooder.  The  Sure  Hatch  Incuba- 
tor hatches  all  the  ferule  eggs  and 
gives  you  strong,  healthy  chicks, 
that  you  can  raise  without  trouble 
in  this  brooder. 

This  brooder  is  not  a poorly  con- 
structed. ramshackle  affair,  but  a 
well  made,  substantial  machine 
that  will  raise  the  chicks  en- 
trusted to  it. 

The  Sure  Hatch  Incubator  is 

guaranteed  perfect  in  construction 
and  to  contain  only  the  best 
materials.  If  any  defects  develop 
in  use,  we  will  return  your  money. 
YVe  allow  you  60  days  free  trial. 

We  send  a $1,000,000  surety 
bond,  issued  by  the  Bankers 
Surety  Co.,  of  Cleveland  O.,  with 
every  Sure  Hatch  Incubator 
This  bond  absolutely  protects 
you,  for  it  places  the  immense 
resources  of  the  Surety  Company 
back  of  our  guarantee. 

This  Special  Offer  is  good  only 
a short  time,  so  do  not  delay 
sending  in  your  order. 

Write  for  free  catalog  that 
tells  all  about  the  Bonded  Sure 
Hatch  Machines  We  pay  I 
the  freight.  . j 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Go! 

Box  47 
Fremont, 

Nebr. 
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7,55  Buys  Best 

140-Egg 


Incubator 

Double  case  all  over,  best  copper 
tank , nursery  self-regulator.  Best 
140-chick  brooder.  $4.50.  Both  or- 
dered together  $11.50.  Freight  Pre- 
paid. No  machines  at  any  price  are 

Better.  Write  for  book  today  or  send  price 
and  save  waiting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed* 

BELLE  CITY  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  104  Racine.  Wts 


125  Egg  Incubator 
and  Brooder 


If  ordered  together  we 
send  both  for  $10 
j Freight  paid  east  of  Rook- 
ies. Hot  water,  copper  tanks, 
double  walls,  double  glass  doors. 
Free  catalog  describes  them. 
Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 
Box  |4,  Bacine,  Wis. 


YourNameWillGet$2  Eggs 

For  50  Cents  Per  Sitting 

I will  9ell  2 sittings  of  full  blood  Single  Comb  Brown 
' ' " gs  for  $1  for  the  2 sittings.  Not 

the  100,  $5.  Full 
Plymouth  Hock  or  Rhode  Is- 
land Reds  or  Silver  or  White  Wyandotte  or  W.  Or- 
pington or  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  or  Single 
Comb  Black  Minorca  Eggs,  $1  per  sitting;  by  the  100, $7. 
Large  Bronze  or  White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs,  $3  for 
10  Eggs.  Large  White  Pekin  Duck  Eggs,  $1  for  10  Eggs. 

100  egg  Old  Trusty  Incubator,  and  100  Chick  Brood- 
er, delivered  at  your  R.  R.  station,  both  for  $14  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  is  a rare  chance  to 
get  a start  or  extra  tine  stock  and  a good  Incubator. 

Send  Post,  Office  order  on  St.  Louis  and  have  your 
orders  booked  early. 

W.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN,  (The  Perfect  Chick  Feed  Man ) 
KIRKWOOD,  St.  Louis  County,  MO. 


45  Breeds 


/II  KDrrnC  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Ducks. 
DI\£,C/LfO  Geese  Incubators,.  Etc. 

Catalogue  2c.  Mo.  Squab  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Pure-bred  Chickens.  Ducks, 
Geese,  Turkeys.  Incubator 
catalogue  free. 

H.  H.  HINIK.ER,  DEPT.  6.  MANKATO.  MINN. 

Edwards  c:  Black  Orpingtons 

Noted  for  their  great  beauty  and  utility. 
Send  for  Mating  List. 

DIt.  GEO.  II.  EDWARDS,  LaceyviHe,  Pa. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS. 

Eggs  for  hatching.  Money  makers. 

J.  B.  HOWE,  Poultry  Judge,  Fortvme.°imi. 


I nfn.t  Dnn|,  "Profitable  Poultry.” 

Latest  BOOK  Best  published.  De- 
scribes most  successful  Poultry  Farm.  45 
VARIETIES  pure  bred  poultry,  beautiful, 
hardy  and  money  makers;  thousands  to 
choose  from.  LOWEST  PRICE  on  fowls, 
eggs,  incubators,  etc.  Sent  for  4 cents. 
Berry's  Poultry  Farm.  Box  94,  Clarinda.  la. 


BLI  BRO.  FARM 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Ten  years  a breeder  of  Large.  Pure  White 
Stock.  Standard  of  flock  improved  by  se- 
lect yard  breeding.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15,  or 
$4  per  50;  yard  eggs,  $3  per  15. 

ED  N.  LARIMORE,  PLAINVILLE,  ILL. 


Turkeys  and  Chickens 

Mammoth  Bronze  and  White  Holland.  Pen 
No.  1,  $2.50  per  12;  No.  2,  $2.00  per  12  eggs. 
Narragansetts  and  Bourbon  Reds.  Pen  No.  1. 
$3.00  per  12;  No.  2.  $2.50  per  12  eggs.  Barred 
Rocks.  White  Rocks.  Light  Brahmas.  Sil- 
vers and  White  Wyandottes.  Black  Langs- 
hans.  Buff  Orpingtons.  Pen  No.  1,  $1.50  per 
15;  No.  2,  $1.00  per  15  eggs. 

J.  B.  GATES  & SON, 

No.  1.  Beailsvllle,  Ohio. 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 


Shipping  Day-Old  Chicks. 


A Missouri  poultry  woman  reports 
that  she  shipped  1,700  chicks  one  day 
old  during  the  past  summer,  ship- 
ments going  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Her  report  but  indicates  the 
increase  in  this  branch  of  the  poultry 
industry.  As  is  well  known,  chicks 
should  not  be  fed  for  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours  after  hatching,  and  many 
poultry  keepers  defer  the  first  feed- 
ing until  at  least  forty-eight  hours 
have  elapsed.  This  gives  opportuni- 
ty to  ship  the  young  chicks  to  dis- 
tant points,  as  the  chicks  will  need 
no  attention  on  the  way.  The  es- 
sential to  this  is  to  keep  them  warm 
on  the  way.  The  writer  has  shipped 
them  in  a basket  having  a stout  bot- 
tom; the  sides  were  lined  with  cotton 
batting,  and  the  same  material  was 
used  to  make  a hover,  to  keep  the 
little  chicks  warm.  Protected  in  this 
way  they  carried  to  destination  with- 
out any  difficulty,  and  they  hardly 
knew  that  they  had  been  moved. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  there  is 
a chance  for  someone  to  build  up  a 
good  business  in  this  line.  Some  per- 
sons are  experts  in  hatching  chicks, 
engaging  in  the  hatching  business 
as  a specialty.  Others  may  be  more 
successful  in  raising  the  chicks,  and 
would  be  glad  of  opportunity  to  buy 
the  chicks  “ready  made”  as  it  were. 

Breeders,  too,  can  engage  in  this 
work.  Very  often  it  is  claimed  that 
shipment  of  eggs  for  hatching  so 
jars  them  that  they  do  not  hatch 
well.  This  can  be  avoided  by  the 
breeder  hatching  the  chicks  before 
shipment.  The  loss  of  infertile  eggs 
will  then  fall  upon  the  breeder  and 
not  upon  the  person  in  a distant  lo- 
cality, who  will  always  feel  that  he 
did  not  get  what  he  ordered  when 
the  eggs  fail  to  hatch. 

All  things  considered,  this  com- 
paratively new  feature  of  the  poultry 
business  will  likely  be  greatly  devel- 
oped within  the  next  few  years.  These 
persons  who  are  unusually  successful 
in  hatching  should  prepare  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered. 

* 

Does  Farm  Poultry  Pay? 

“In  January  of  this  years,  egg-s 
were  retailing  in  Cleveland  and  many 
other  cities  in  Ohio  at  55  cents  per 
dozen.  During  much  of  the  winter 
they  were  selling  at  40  cents  or  high- 
er. These  prices  almost  prohibited 
the  use  of  eggs  as  food,  and  caused 
many  consumers  to  jump  at  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  easy  money  in 
egg  production. 

“Careful  inquiry  among  a number 
of  farmers  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  not  to  exceed  five  per  cent  of 
the  hens  were  laying  at  all  during 
these  months  of  high  prices,  and  that, 
had  the  producer  received  for  his  pro- 
duct the  price  paid  by  the  consumer, 
he  would  still,  in  many  cases,  have 
been  a loser.  Certain  farms  report- 
ing to  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
at  Wooster,  show  an  egg  cost  of  from 
7 to  13  cents  each  for  the  month  of 
January.  This  does  not  argue  that 
the  poultry  enterprise  on  these  farms 
is  an  unprofitable  one  as  a whole, 
for  the  entire  year  would  have  to  be 
considered  before  arriving  at  a con- 
clusion regarding  this;  whereas,  no 
data  are  as  yet  available  for  consid- 
eration in  this  connection. 

“The  experiment  station,  is,  how- 
ever, conducting  an  investigation 
along  this  line  in  cooperation  with  an 
increasing  number  of  farmers  and 
poultrymen  throughout  the  State  and 
will  doubtless  secure  data  which  will 
have  a very  distinct  bearing  upon 
the  cost  of  living.  The  value  of  work 
of  this  kind  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. All  accurate  information 
regarding  the  cost  of  production  will 
serve  to  bring  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer closer  together.” 

The  foregoing  is  from  a press  bul- 
letin issued  by  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 


work  of  investigating  cost  of  egg  pro- 
duction will  be  continued  to  cover 
the  entire  year.  However,  the  state- 
ment that  not  to  exceed  5 per  cent 
of  the  hens  owned  by  farmers  were 
laying  at  all  should  lead  to  a careful 
investigation  of  methods  followed  by 
poultrymen  and  farmers.  Certainly 
more  than  5 per  cent  of  the  hens 
should  have  been  laying,  and  perhaps 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  is  due  to 
the  care — or  lack  of  care — they  had 
received. 

The  high  price  of  eggs  at  certain 
seasons  and  the  shortage  of  the  sup- 
ply would  indicate  that  there  are 
special  profits  awaiting  those  who  will 
so  manage  their  flocks  that  their 
hens  are  producing  eggs  at  that  time. 
There  is  a bright  future  for  the  care- 
ful, painstaking  poultryman,  who  will 
keep  the  right  kind  of  layers.  And, 
after  all,  isn’t  the  egg  business  about 
the  most  profitable  part  of  the  chick- 
en business? 

Care  of  Young  Turkeys. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning  it  is  nec- 
essary to  see  that  the  eggs  are  prop- 
erly cared  for,  because  if  they  get 
chilled  or  remain  too  long  in  one  po- 
sition, they  will  not  hatch. 

Turkey  hens,  as  a rule,  lay  their 
eggs  on  the  ground.  As  they  always 
begin  laying  very  early  in  the  season, 
it  is  best  to  remove  the  eggs  from  the 
nest,  soon  after  they  are  laid,  and  re- 
place with  hen  eggs. 

He  careful  not  to  let  a turkey  hen 
see  you  near  her  nest,  because  tur- 
keys are  very  cunning  and  resent  in- 
trusion. We  wrap  the  eggs  in  paper, 
and  place  in  boxes,  One  layer  deep. 
They  are  carefully  turned  every  day, 
until  placed  for  hatching.  We  have 
kept  turkey  eggs  for  four  weeks  in 
this  way,  with  good  results.  But  it 
is  not  advisable  to  risk  keeping  the 
eggs  so  long,  when  one  can  do  other- 
wise. We  never  tried  hatching  tur- 
keys in  the  incubator,  because  they 
would  have  to  be  kept  in  a brooder  at 
first,  and  we  do  not  think  they  would 
thrive. 

The  only  advantage  in  hatching 
with  chicken  hens  is  that  by  so  doing 
the  turkey  hens  can  be  induced  to  lay 
several  clutches  of  eggs  in  a season. 

Year  before  last  we  hatched  some 
of  our  turkeys  with  chicken  hens,  but 
will  never  do  so  again.  The  hens 
were  set  in  fresh  nests,  placed  where 
no  other  poultry  had  been  kept,  but 
the  poults  got  very  lousy  and,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  thoroughly 
dusted  with  louse  powder,  every  few 
days,  they  began  to  droop  and  die. 
The  “louse  killer”  would  not  kill  lice, 
but  it  made  the  turkeys  sick  every 
time  it  was  used.  Perhaps  it  was  be- 
cause it  was  bogus  or  had  lost  its 
strength.  At  any  rate,  it  merely  drove 
the  lice  from  one  place  to  another; 
wherever  the  powder  failed  to  reach 
the  lice  e most  numerous.  As 
a last  resort,  after  several  of  the 
poults  had  died,  we  began  to  use  olive 
oil.  Too  much  oil  or  grease  will  kill 
young  poultry  as  fast  as  lice  will,  and 
sometimes  faster.  Some  people  use 
fresh  lard  but  we  prefer  olive  oil.  The 
poults  were  /fully  examined,  and  a 
very  little  of  the  oil  was  rubbed  on, 
wherever  lice  was  found. 

Between  the  large  quills  on  the  out- 
side of  the  wings,  the  lice  were  found 
in  bunches.  This  is  a favorite  hiding 
place.  Spread  the  wing  and  raise  the 
short  feathers  on  the  “shoulder”  or 
outside  of  the  wing,  directly  over  the 
large  quills.  If  a young  turkey  has 
lice  they  will  be  found  here.  Also 
around  the  tail  or  wherever  there  are 
large  feathers.  One  application  is 
usually  sufficient,  unless  the  lice  are 
very  numerous.  It  is  sometimes  hard 
to  locate  lice,  even  when  one  is  sure 
that  they  exist.  The  symptoms  of 
lousiness  are  easily  detected.  The 
poults  appear  uneasy  and  often  take 
fits,  wheeling  round  and  round.  Some- 
times they  look  pale  and  withered 
about  the  head  and  shanks,  their  wings 


- HATCHING  - 


TWOWILLOW  FARM  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKENS 

Note  our  offer:  We  have  12  pens  mated, 
prize  winners,  and  N.  Y.  winning  blood. 
We  are  hatching  from  them,  and  to  get  new 
business  will  sell  30  eggs  from  our  best  pens 
for  $5.  If  you  have  post  card  handy,  write 
for  illustrated  circular. 

The  Twowillow  Farm,  355  Dodge  Rd.,  Beverly,  Mass. 


PURE  BRED 

S.  C.  White 
Leghorns 

Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks 

S.  C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds 
Houdans 

Raised  on  free  range.  Eggs  and  stock 
for  sale.  Send  for  free  catalog  giving 
description  of  breeding  pens  and  records 
of  our  phenomenal  layers.  78  birds  shown 
at  Wenatchee,  Jan.,  1910,  won  49  regular 
prizes  and  2 silver  cups. 

WEST  END  POULTRY  RANCH 
WENATCHEE,  WASH. 


Successful 

M 

Farming 

Among  people  who  can  afford  luxuries 
there  is  great  demand  for  a regular  supply 
of  fresh  eggs.  The  few  growers  who  can 
furnish  them  regularly,  winter  and  summer 
alike,  get  very  high  prices. 


The  Corning  Egg -Book 


(entitled  ‘‘$(5.41  per  Hen  per  Y'ear”),  tells 
how  two  men,  in  poor  health,  starting  four 
years  ago  with  only  thirty  hens,  made  from 
their  little  egg-farm  a clear  profit  of  over 
$12,000  last  year.  It  tells  all  about  their 
experience,  their  failures,  their  methods,  and 
how  others,  men  or  women,  with  good  sense, 
care  and  faithful  work,  can  make  money 
in  the  same  way.  Not  a detail  left  out. 

The  Corning  Egg-Book  is  sold  in  combina- 
tion with  the  Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  we  have  made  arrangements  to 
make  this 


Cnoriaf  fiffor  • For  $1.00  (cash,  money 
Opt/Ulal  vllvi  • order  or  check),  we  will 
send  postpaid  the  Corning  Egg-Book  and  the 
Farm  Journal  for  two  years,  and  American 
Poultry  Advocate  two  years — all  for  $1.00,  if 
order  is  sent  at  once  to 


AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE 
733  Hogan  Block.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


If  you  do  you  will  like  "POULTRY,"  the 
big  National  Poultry  magazine,  the  finest 
and  best  poultry  magazine  published  any- 
where on  earth.  If  you  do  not  believe  this, 
S'end  for  a free  sample  copy  and  be  your 
own  judge.  The  pages  are  as  large  as  those 
of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  the  paper  used 
is  heavy  enameled  book  paper,  the  engrav- 
ings are  the  finest  the  best  artists  can  make 
and  show  the  best  birds  from  the  best  breed- 
ers in  this  country  and  foreign  countries. 
The  articles  are  written  by  the  most  suc- 
cessful poultrymen  and  they  tell  the  truth. 
"POULTRY”  never  publishes  a word  that 
it  can  not  prove  to  be  true.  It  stands  for 
facts  and  experience  rather  than  theories 
and  misleading  guess  work.  It  is'  the  poul- 
try magazine  for  everybody  and  his  wife  and 
children.  Not  a dull  line  in  it  in  a year, 
not  a word  in  it  that  any  woman  or  child 
could  not  read,  no  patent  medicine,  liquor 
or  tobacco  advertisements.  It  is  clean, 
wholesome  and  instructive.  Three  back 
numbers  for  10  cents-,  ten  back  numbers  for 
25  cents;  no  two  alike,  but  not  consecutive 
months.  A dollar  a year  and  every  number 
worth  a year’s  subscription.  Write  us  today 
for  free  samples  or  try  our  back  number 
offer. 

POULTRY  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

13  North  St..  Peptone.  111. 


1 want  to  give  you  these  1^  Exquisite 
Embossed  New  Friend-  T?"D  T?  L' 
ship  Favors  Postcards  X1  AY L(L/ 


They  cannot  be  described.  You  must  see 
lem.  I want  to  give  a set  of  these  royally 
=autiful  Cards  to  every  family.  Only  one 
>t  to  a family.  The  only  condition  I make 
that  you  agree  to  show  them  to  at  least 
ve  of  your  friends  in  conformity  with  MY 
REAT'FREE  OFFER.  You  can  then  get 
3 to  100  more  cards  as  beautiful  and  all 
ee.  The  “Friendship  Favors’*  Cards  can- 
ot  be  obtained  anywhere  else.  Every  one 
surprised.  Yrou  better  not  miss  this,  but 
■y  to  be  the  first  one  in  your  neighborhood 
^ be  the  proud  possessor  of  the  new 
Friendship  Favors”  cards  that  outshine  all 
thers.  I send  them  free,  but  ask  each 
erson  to  send  10c  as  evidence  of  sincerity 
nd  to  guard  against  more  than  one  In  a 
imily  sending. 

J.  A.  EVERITT,  Editor 
UP-TO-DATE  FARMING,  Dept.  B29 
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droop  and  they  refuse  to  cat.  Our 
turkeys  are  never  troubled  much  with 
head  lice,  but  it  is  well  to  examine 
their  heads,  especially  when  they  are 
first  taken  from  the  nest.  A very 
little  olive  oil  or  fresh  lard  will  kill 
all  the  lice  and  nits.  But  if  none  are 
found  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  the 
oil.  It  is  not  a preventive  and  must 
reach  the  infested  spot,  in  order  to 
do  the  work.  Never  use  kerosene  or 
anything  of  the  kind  for  lice.  And, 
here  is  another  bit  of  advice:  Never 
use  oil  or  grease  of  any  kind  upon  a 
sitting  hen.  If  she  has  lice  use  a 
good  louse  powder  or  sulphur.  Oil 
or  grease  upon  the  shell  of  an  egg 
renders  it  worthless,  so  far  as  hatch- 
ing is  concerned. 

Last  year  we  hatched  and  raised  all 
our  turkeys  with  the  turkey  hens  and, 
for  the  first  time  in  all  our  experience 
with  turkeys,  not  a louse  was  found, 
during  the  entire  season. 

Those  who  have  tried  keeping  young 
turkeys  in  small  coops  know  that 
they  seldom  thrive.  This  is  because 
a turkey  cannot  endure  dampness  or 
foul  air.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to 
keep  a small  coop  dry  and  clean  in 
wet  weather.  Last  year  we  kept  our 
turkeys  in  a house.  It  was  not  orig- 
inally intended  for  a poultry  house, 
but  it  answered  very  well  for  the 
purpose. 

The  house  is  16x36  feet  and  is  built 
upon  a foundation  of  stone.  There 
are  two  doors  and  four  large  win- 
dows. We  put  wire  screen  on  all  of 
the  windows  and  doors,  so  that  the 
poults  could  have  plenty  of  fresh  air 
at  night,  a, id  also  when  kept  indoors 
on  rainy  days.  The  building  was 
'made  rat  proof  and  whitewashed  in- 
side. As  soon  as  the  turkeys  hatched 
they  were  taken  from  the  nest,  placed 
in  a basket  and  then  placed  where 
they  could  have  the  benefit  of  the  sun. 
Few  turkey  raisers  realize  that  one  of 
the  first  things  that  a young  turkey 
requires  is  sunshine.  It  is  time  wast- 
ed to  offer  young  turkeys  food  be- 
fore they  are  forty-eight  hours  old. 

The  t y house  was  arranged  so 
that  each  turkey  hen  and  brood  had 
a separate  apartment.  The  hens  were 
placed  in  the  house  as  soon  as  th . 
poults  were  removed  from  the  nest. 
The  reason  why  we  adopted  this  plan 
is  that  it  prevents  the  poults  being 
crushed  to  death  in  the  nest,  and  also 
gives  the  hens  a chance  to  get  a little 
exercise  sooner  than  they  otherwise 
would. 

As  we  are  always  careful  to  have 
the  floors  well  covered  with  litter, 
it  is  easily  kept  clean.  All  doors 
should  be  left  open  to  admit  sunshine 
and  fresh  air.  In  very  warm  weather 
we  opened  the  windows  also.  Tur- 
keys cannot  thrive  without  fresh  air, 
both  day  and  night.  We  found  it 
yery  convenient  to  leave  the  doors 
and  windows  open  and  fasten  the 
screens  at  night  in  hot  weather. 

The  first  feed  is  usually  eggs,  boil- 
ed hard  and  crushed,  mixed  with  dry 
bread  crumbled  fine,  then  sprinkled 
with  clean,  coarse  sand.  Rice,  when 
properly  cooked,  is  good  for  young 
turkeys.  The  grains  should  be  dry 
and  separate.  Chopped  onion  tops 
or  dandelion  leaves  are  added  to  the 
rations  when  turkeys  are  kept  indoors; 
onions  are  added  occasionally,  even 
when  the  turkeys  have  free  range. 
They  are  always  relished,  and  we 
think  they  help  to  keep  your  poultry 
healthy.  Pinhead  oats  or  what  is 


known  as  coarse  steel-cut  oatmeal, 
is  better  for  young  turkeys  than  corn. 
An  occasional  feed  of  corn  bread  is 
given  for  a change,  but  they  are  nev- 
er confined  to  it.  Corn  is  too  fatten- 
ing for  growing  turkeys.  Wheat  is 
good  after  they  are  six  weeks  old. 

Over  feeding  is  one  thing  that 
must  be  guarded  against.  We  have 
always  been  inclined  to  feed  too  much 
and  too  often.  When  turkeys  have 
plenty  of  range  they  require  very  lit* 
tie  grain. 

Last  year  we  lost  only  two  poults 
from  disease.  They  died  of  indiges- 
tion, caused  by  over-taxing  of  the  di- 
gestive organs.  They  were  about 
the  size  of  quails  and  had  been  grow- 
ing fine,  when  suddenly  they  got  sick 
and  died.  It  was  discovered  that  they 
had  bowel  disease,  and  we  at  once 
decided  to  cut  off  the  evening  ra- 
tion. We  had  been  feeding  twice  a 
day.  A little  steel-cut  oats  morning 
and  evening  was  all  that  they  had 
been  getting  besides  the  insects,  etc., 
found  in  the  fields.  However,  we  had 
noticed  that  their  crops  were  very 
full  when  they  came  in  every  night. 
But  as  they  always  looked  for  feed, 
we  never  inspected  that  they  were 
being  over-fed  until  they  began  to 
die. 

A turkey  is  a very  greedy  foul  and 
will  eat  whenever  feed  is  offered,  even 
if  his  crop  is  already  full  to  bursting. 

The  evening  ration  was  discontinued 
and  that  was  the  end  of  the  trouble. 
No  more  turkeys  died  or  showed  any 
signs  of  disease.  We  raised  the  finest 
flock  of  Narragansett  turkeys  ever 
seen  in  this  country.  Our  turkeys 
are  always  provided  with  plenty  of 
pure  water,  charcoal,  sand  and  other 
grit.  No  condiments  are  used. 
ANNA  WADE  GALLAGHER. 
Ohio. 

Agricultural  Schools  for  Arkansas. 

Arkansas  is  about  to  build  four  large 
agricultural  schools,  the  state  legisla- 
ture having  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$300,000  for  such  purpose;  and  there 
will  be  an  additional  $500,000  raised 
from  the  cities  as  bonuses  where  the 
schools  are  located.  The  schools  are 
to  be  of  the  latest  approved  plan  of 
building  for  such  purposes,  such  pur- 
pose being  conserved  in  the  visitation 
by  the  school  commission  to  all  the 
larger  and  more  complete  schools  in 
the  East  and  North. 

The  schools  are  to  be  opened  Sep- 
tember 1,  1910. 

The  school  commission  will  locate 
the  schools  at  four  cities  so  as  to  pro- 
vide special  attention  to  the  varied 
conditions  under  which  agriculture  is 
carried  on  in  this  state.  In  this  con- 
nection it  might  be  well  to  remark 
that  few  states  offer  so  different  yet 
so  profitable  types  of  agriculture  as 
does  Arkansas. 

The  topography  of  the  state  permits 
the  culture  of  every  crop  known  to  the 
temperate  and  semi-tropical  climes. 
Every  variety  of  soil  is  known.  The 
large  inroads  made  on  the  timber  re- 
serves in  that  state  have  opened  up 
large  acres  of  cut-over  lands  for  cul- 
tivation and  thousands  of  farmers  are 
now  occupying  these  lands. 

A distinctive  feature  will  be  the 
stocking  of  the  four  school  farm 
stables  with  the  best  of  live  stock. 
Only  pedigreed  stock  will  be  pur- 
chased and  only  such  that  have  ob- 


tained a high  state  of  perfection  in 
the  breeding.  The  country  will  be 
searched  out  for  the  best  individual 
specimens. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  the 
breeding  of  a mutton  sheep  to  be 
raised  for  the  hill  country,  dairy  cattle 


for  the  bench  lands  contiguous  to  Lit- 
tle Rock  and  Fort  Smith;  and  pork  for 
the  alfalfa  sections.  Arkansas  is  a 
great  mule  country  and  splendid  re- 
sults have  been  obtained  from  cross- 
ing the  mule  with  Perchcron  and 
Clydesdale  stocks  . 


Divinias  BARRED  ROCKS 

I have  choice  breeding  stock  for  sale,  and  will 
have  eggs  for  hatching.  My  breeding  pens  are 
fully  described  In  a beautiful  little  booklet.,  fully 
Illustrated  from  photographs  of  high-scoring  birds. 
This  booklet  is  free  for  the  asking — and  It’s  a 
beauty,  too.  Send  for  It  NOW. 

S.  T.  DIVINIA,  Station  B,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 
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BONE,  SHELL  AND  CORN  MILL 

Just  the  mill  for  farmers,  poultrymen  and  all  who  keep  poultry. 
Cracked  grain, ground  bone  and  shell  is  the  proper  food  to  feed  to 
increase  the  egg  production,  and  with  one  of  these  mills  you  can 
turn  grain  and  waste  materials  into  food  for  your  poultry. 

The  "ENTERPRISE**  Mill  is  thoroughly  reliable.  Runs  easily,  Is  strong, 
durable  and  doesn’t  get  out  of  order.  Look  for  the  name  “ENTERPRISE** 
on  the  machine  you  buy.  Mill  shown  in  cut  weighs  60  lbs.  Grinds  DRY  bones, 
Oyster,  and  other  shells.  Capacity  IX  bushels  of  corn  per  hour. 

Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Our  famous  recipe  book,  the 
"ENTERPRISING  HOUSEKEEPER ,**  sent  anywhere  for  4c  in  stamps. 
THE  ENTERPRISE  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  49  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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The  Undefeated  OLD 

OVER  52,000  Old  Trusty  Incubators  rpp  T T Q 

and  Brooders  were  sold  during  the  I II  I 

season  of  1909.  They  averaged  * * 
above  80%  hatches  everywhere.  They  » ■ 

won  first,  second  and  third  prizes  in  the  I ¥1  CU  OStCOI* 
greatest  hatching  contest  ever  held  in 

the  world . Over  2000  contestants.  N o other  incubator  seemed  to  be 
near  enough  to  make  a showing  or  merit  a mention.  Incubators 

costing  twice  and  three  times  as  much  as  Old 
Trusty  should  have  made  a mark  of  some  kind. 

30,  60  or  90  Days’  Trial 
lO-Year  Guarantee 


The  asbestos  and  metal  covered  Old  Trusty  is  only 
a year  old,  but  has  outhatched  in  every  contest.  Like  a 
good  watch,  it  runs  itself,  like  a good  investment  it  pays 
for  itself,  sold  on  30,60  and  90  days’  trial,  guaranteed  for 
ten  years,  sold  at  a price  that  makes  broody  hens  expensive. 

Write  a letter  or  drop  Johnson  a postal  D 
card  for  his  Free  Catalog  showing  over  350  , 

actual  photograph  pictures  with  every  |i' 
other  page  a Poultry  Lecture.  Let  him 
quote  you  money  saving  prices  and  terms.  Address 

M.  M.  JOHNSON,  (Incubator  Man)  Clay  Center,  Neb. 
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This  Useful  Little 

Telephone 


is  a great  convenience,  and  almost  a 
necessity  for  farmers,  fruit-growers,  man- 
ufacturers, nurserymen,  poultrymen  and 
everybody.  You  need  them  to  connect 
your  home  or  office  with  your  packing 
, shed  or  other  isolated  workshops.  Con- 
venient for  the  home,  to  call  servants,  etc. 
Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
refunded. 

Will  soon  save  its'  cost.  We  have  a plan 
whereby  every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
can  secure  a set  of  these  ’phones  without 
cost.  Get  ten  of  your  friends,  to  hand 
you  $1.00  for  three  years’  subscription  to  The  Southern  Fruit-Grower, 
send  us  the  $10.00  and  the  set  of  “Crown”  telephones  will  be  sent 
you  by  prepaid  express.  The  Southern  Fruit-Grower  is  published 
monthly,  and  contains  from  24  to  40  pages,  devoted  to  fruit-grow- 
ing, “Nut  Growing,”  “Small  Fruits,”  “Poultry,”  etc.  Every  farmer 
should  have  it.  Price  50c  per  year  or  three  years  for  $1.00.  If  you 
do  not  care  to  get  up  the  club,  send  us  $5.50  and  we  will  send  you 
The  Southern  Fruit  Grower  for  three  years  and  a set  of  these 
’phones  prepaid.  You  had  better  send  us  your  order  at  once.  Ask 
the  publishers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  about  us.  Sample  copy  free. 
Fill  out  the  enclosed  order  and  send  torlav  to 
THE  SOUTHERN  FRUIT  GROWER,  Dept.  F.,  CHATTANOOGA,  TENNESSEE 

The  Southern  Fruit  Grower,  Dept.  F..  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  find  $5.50  for  three  years  subscription  to  The  Southern 

Fruit  Grower,  and  one  set  of  “Crown  Telephones”  as  advertised  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower. 


NAME 

P.  o. 


Express  Office State. 


Poultry  Pays  Better  Than  Fruit 

When  it  is  managed  right.  I can  Show  You.  136  mixed  hens  paid  a clear  profit  of  $6.32  each  last  year  for  J.  J.  Burns,  38o  Pa'd  a clear 
profit  of  $6.46  each  for  H.  T.  Smith;  35  cross-bred  hens  paid  a clear  profit  of  $7.28  each  for  Mrs.  Ella  Terry;  26  mixed  hens  paid  a clear 
profit  of  $6.92  each  for  Sara  O.  Hale.  All  these  people  managed  their  fowls  as  directed  in  the  famous  Grundy  Method.  Tie  run  t 
Method  is  the  work  of  Expert  Grundy,  the  man  who  has  made  more  money  raising  plain  market  poultry  than  any  other  one  man  in  1 1< 

U.  S.  and  can  show  the  proof.  A ten-year-old  boy  can  understand  the  Grundy  Method  and 
raise  hundreds  of  chickens  without  any  assistance.  Your  fowls  are  not  shut  up  in  coops,  but 
live  in  the  open  air  and  are  always  healthy  and  vigorous.  When  you  get  tired  of  the . sys- 
tems” and  “secrets”  advertised,  get  the  Grundy  Method  and  make  your  poultry  pay,  as  it  will 
pay  when  managed  RIGHT.  One  common  hen,  managed  as  directed  in  the  Grundy  Method, 
will  pay  for  it  twice  over  in  five  months. 

Send  me  $1  and  a copy  of  the  Tenth  Edition,  revised,  enlarged  and  fully  illustrated,  will  be  sent  you  by  return  mail. 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet,  telling  all  about  my  method. 


Poultry  Expert  Fred 
Grundy. 


Pullets  raised  by  the  Grundy  Method.  Began 
laying  at  five  months  old  and  laid  232  to 
255  eggs  each  in  one  year. 


FRED  GRUNDY,  Poultry  Expert,  Morrisonville,  111. 
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Our  Classified  Advertising  Department 


For  advertisements  in  this  department,  of  not  less  than  twenty  words  each,  in  which 
no  display  type  is  used,  we  make  a special  rate  of  THItJUE  CENTS  PER  WORD,  EACH 
INSERTION  If  several  different  advertisements  are  inserted  in  the  same  issue,  the 
charge  will  be  GOc  for  each  ad.  no  matter  how  small.  If  black  type  or  CAPS  is  used,  reg- 
ular rate  of  $4.90  per  inch  must  be  paid.  Every  initial  and  number  to  count  as  one 
word  This  department  is  for  the  benefit  of  our  subscribers  who  have  anything  to  sell, 


ds,  fruit  farms,  dogs  ponies,  poultry  and  eggs,  live  stock  plants 
All  advertisements  for  this  department  must  be  paid  for  in  tulvance 


including  farm  lands, 

shrubs,  vines,  etc.  All  ......  u.ya.i„iclll  must  ue  paiu  xor  in  aavanre 

Count  the  number  of  words  you  send,  and  remit  at  rate  of  3 cents  per  word  stamps 
currency  or  money  order — no  personal  checks  accepted.  This  is  considerably  iess  than 
our  display  rate,  and  offers  a splendid  opportunity  to  reach  our  readers  at  a low  flenrs 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Send  a trial  advertisement. 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 

Fruit  and  poultry  industries  are  so  closely 
allied  that  The  Fruit-Grower  is  a good  me- 
dium for  poultry  advertisers.  If  you  want 
to  buy  stock  or  have  stock  or  eggs  to  sell, 
advertise  in  this  department  at  3 cents  a 
word  each  insertion.  Or,  use  our  regular 
poultry  pages,  rate  for  which  is  $4.90  per 
inch  each  insertion. 


Anconas 

Anconas:  The  greatest  of  layers.  Eggs 

from  prize  winning  stock.  Large  dark  birds 
unsurpassed  for  egg  production  or  exhibition 
purposes.  To  be  successful  try  my  Anconas. 
Eggs  and  stock  in  limited  quantities  for  sale. 
Robt.  A.  Tierney,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from,  high  class  An- 
conas,  $1.00  per  15;  Houdans,  $1.25  per  set- 
ting; Buttercups,  $1.50  setting.  Lee  Musser, 
Orrville,  Ohio. 

Ancunas.  Eggs,  from  prize  winning  S.  C. 
Mottled  Anconas;  best  laying  strain.  Price 
$2.00  setting.  Julius  E.  Stange,  Adrian,  Mich. 
Bantams 

Black-Breasted  Red  Game,  Light  Brahma 
—Quality  fine;  prices  reasonable.  J.  Bart 

Welch.  Bo«  F,  Douglaston,  N.  Y.  

Brahmas 

Light  Brahmas:  eggs  $3.00  per  15.  Pen 
headed  by  1st  cockerel,  Kansas  City,  1910. 
White  Wyandottes;  score  to  96;  winners  at 
Keokuk,  Iowa.  Barred  Rocks;  Ringlet 
strain;  winners  at  Centerville,  Iowa.  Buff 
Orpingtons,  buff  to  the  skin;  eggs  $2.00  per 
15;  $10.00  per  100.  Kiney  I.  Miller,  Box 
600,  Lancaster,  Mo. 

My  Light  Brahmas  are  winners  wnerever 
shown.  Write  for  prices  on  Cockerels.  Eggs 
after  March  first,  $2.00  per  setting.  Wil- 
bur  Keller,  Route  2,  El  Paso,  111. 

Buckeyes 

Single  Comb  Reds  and  Buckeyes.  Winners 
Cincinnati.  Dayton,  Springfield,  Hamilton 
shows.  Write  for  mating  list.  Mrs.  George 
Bradley.  Xenia.  Ohio. 

Buckeyes  eventually.  Why  delay?  The 
Red  Bird  inimitable,  grown  in  the  blue-grass 
regions  of  Kentucky.  Eugene  H.  Cowles, 

Shelbyville,  Ky. __  m _ 

Houdans. 

Houdans  Exclusively — Eggs  in  season 
from  line  bred  selected  matings;  utility  and 
exhibition  combined.  $2.00  per  setting  of 
15;  30,  $3.50;  $10.00  per  100;  satisfaction 

assured.  Book  order  now.  Elm  Park  Place, 
Lawrence,  Kans.  W.  L.  Bullene. 


Leghorns 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns.  Every  bird 
descended  from  New  York  or  Philadelphia 
winneis.  Magnificent  layers.  Fifteen  select- 
ed eggs,  $2.00.  Indian  Runner  Ducks  (new.) 
1,000  blackberry  plants:  Mersereau,  Ward, 
Snyder.  Success  Poultry  Farm,  Ridgewood, 

N.  J. 

Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  the  world's 
record  for  best  layers.  Have  bred  Leghorns 
for  nineteen  years.  Get  the  best  “Phillips 
Strain.”  Eggs,  $3.00  per  15.  Stock  for  sale. 
Write  for  catalog.  Rocky  River  Poultry  Co., 

No.  95,  “The  Oaks,”  Deerfield.  111. 

White  Rocks  and  Rose  Comb  White  Leg- 
horns. Prize  winners.  Farm-raised  stock. 
Eggs  from  exhibition  matings,  $2  per  15. 
Good  matings,  $1  per  15;  $4  per  hundred. 
Cockerels  cheap.  R.  C.  Hinkle,  Millersburg, 

Pa. ; 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Breeders  selected 
by  trap-nest  for  fall  and  winter  laying. 
Write  for  prices  on  eggs  from  best  stock; 
also  prices  on  cockerels.  E.  S.  Chandler, 

Richville,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns — eight  pens.  Mated 
for  eggs  and  the  show  room;  $1.25,  $2.00 
and  $3.00  per  setting.  Cockerels  for  sale. 
Send  for  circular  and  mating  list.  H.  J. 

Evans,  Route  3,  Racine.  Wis. 

Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns.  Stale  Show 
winners.  Great  laying  strain.  Eggs  from 
pens  $1.50  to  $4.00  per  15.  Selected  range 
flock  $1.50.  30.  Circular  free.  Orlando  C. 

Jacobs.  Mediapolis,  Iowa. 

Laying  strain  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  pure 
bred  utility  line;  flock  record  123  eggs;  nine 
years  breeding;  every  day  layers  in  winter; 
eggs.  $5.00  per  100;  circular.  H.  M.  John- 

son,  Formoso.  Kan.  

R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — At  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Dec.,  1909,  on  six  entries,  I won  one  first, 
two  seconds,  two  thirds.  Eggs  in  season. 
H.  E.  Rogers,  919  Mississippi  St..  LaCrosse, 

Wis. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Pure 

Blanchard  strain.  Heavy  layers  of  large 
white  eggs.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Ransom  N. 

Ridge.  St.  Joseph,  Mo, 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Eggs;  15, 
$1.50;  100,  $5.50.  Great  layers.  Winners 

wherever  shown.  Royal  Yeoman,  Rt.  1, 

Lawrence.  Kansas. 

Twelve  years  a breeder  of  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns.  Eggs,  $1.50  per  15;  $6.00 
per  100.  Circular.  Sam  B.  Bliem,  Potts- 

town.  Pa. 

Single  Comb  Buff  Leghorns;  fine  stock, 
&reat  layers,  eggs  $2.00  for  15;  cockerels, 
$2.00  each.  Mrs.  Rhoda  Packwood,  Salem, 

Ind. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  eggs  $1  00 
per  20.  Prize  winners.  Wyckoff  strain  stock 
in  season.  M.  E.  Page.  Madrid.  Iowa. 

Minorcas 


Single  Comb  Black  Minorcas.  Breeding 
pens  headed  by  grand  cockerels  direct  from 
Northup  yards,  eggs  fertility  tested,  satis- 
factoin  guaranteed;  $1.50  per  15.  Hope 
Farm  Poultry  Yards.  Route  2.  Dayton  Ohio 
Rose-Comb  Black  Minorcas — David’s  and 
Northup's  strain  direct.  Cockerels,  hens 
cheap.  Also  Indian  Runner  drakes.  R. 

Davids.  Oswego,  Kansas. 

Rose  and  Single  Comb  Black  Minorcas, 
farm  raised.  Eggs,  «1.50  per  15  Alary  R. 

Shumaker  Harvevsburg,  Ohio. 

K O.  W.  Minorcas  exclusively.  Unequaiea 
as  layers,  eggs  $1.50  per  15;  $2.50  per  30. 
A.  L.  Buzzard.  Washington.  111. 


Orpingtons 

Black  Orpingtons — Best  on  earth  for  eggs 
and  meat.  Illustrated  folder.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Dr.  Will  Woodworth,  Delaware, 
Ohio.  Box  K 


S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons;  Atchison  and 
Leavenworth  winners.  Write  for  my  free 
mating  list.  Harry  T.  Cure.  Atchison  Kans. 


High  scoring  s.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons.  1 
$1.25;  30,  $2.25.  Range  $4.00  per  10( 
Bernard  Dnrnal.  Rt.  3.  Memnhis.  Mo. 


Plymouth  Hocks 

, Barred  Rocks — The  beauty  t 
Thoy  are  buff  barred 
Write  for  free  catalogue  telling 
about  them.  L.  E.  Altwein,  originator. 
Joseph,  Mo. 


Rate  3c  per  Word,  Cash  with  Order 

This  rate  is  Net  and  not  subject  to  agency,  cash  or  any  discount  whatever 


White  Rocks,  (Greystone  strain,  Madison 
Garden  Winners)  winning  at  three  shows 
1910,  scoring  95  3-4;  large  fine  white  stock; 
eggs,  $2  per  15.  T.  Heffron,  Rockford,  111. 

111. 

White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Farm 
raised,  vigorous  utility  bred  slock;  winter 
laying  kind,  that  enables  us  to  furnish  eggs 
for  hatching  at  any  season.  Circular  free. 
Write  today.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 
The  Weaver  Poultry  Ranch,  Rt.  9,  Wichita, 

Kan. 

Barred  Rock  Eggs  irum  extra  fine  hens 
mated  with  the  males  I nad  in  my  pens  last 
season.  Scored  from  91  to  92^  by  Russell 
& Southard.  Send  for  a true  to  life  photo. 
Eggs,  $1.00  per  fifteen.  Eggs  from  pens, 
So- 00  per  fifteen.  J.  W.  Hopson,  Bedford,  la. 

Barred  Rocks  that  win  and  lay.  Eggs 
from  farm  raised,  prize  winning,  heavy  lay- 
ing hens  mated  to  a well  barred,  fine  shap- 
ed cockerel,  $1.50  per  setting;  four  settings, 
$5.00.  Stock  for  sale.  Dick,  of  Oberlin,  Q. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  $3.00,  $2.00  a 
setting  from  Indianapolis,  Columbus,  Louis- 
ville, Jeffersonville  winners.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Charles  Paetzel,  Box  G,  Hope, 

Ind. 

White  Rocks.  Graves  Strain;  first  prize 
winners  at  Worcester,  Milford  and  Boston. 
Ivory  white  elegant  shape  eggs  15,  $2.00; 
45,  $5  00.  James  Boland.  Westboro,  Mass. 

Barred  Rocks — Sixty-three  premiums,  26 
firsts.  Eggs,  special  mating,  $3  15.  Orchard 
flock,  $1.00,  15;  $5.00,  100.  Alameda  Poul- 
try  and  Fruit  Farm,  Clay  Center,  Kansas. 

Some  choice  Gold  Medal  Buff  Rock  cock- 
erels, $3  to  $10;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Eggs,  $2  per  15.  Send  for  mating  list.  D. 

L.  Dungan,  Route  1.  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

White  Rock — Some  choice  cockerels  and 
pullets  for  sale.  ,Eggs  by  the  setting  or  100. 
Also  Buff  Cochin  bantams  eggs.  J.  C.  Bost- 

w^lck,  Route  5,  H ~>yt  Kansas.  

Burf  Rocks  exclusively.  Nothing  but  very 
choicest  stock.  Eggs  $2.00  per  15;  $3.00  per 
30;  $8.00  per  100.  Mrs.  Freeman  Gilliland, 

Route  15,  Hopp.  Ind. 

Closing  out  sale  of  JParred  Rocks.  Brad- 
ley Strain  hens,  pullets  and  cockerels  at 
bargain  prices.  Randolph  Poultry  Farm, 

Randolph,  N.  Y. 

Gladson's  White  Rocks  won  at  Illinois 
State  Show  in  1908  and  1909.  Choice  stock 
for  sale.  Eggs  $2.00  per  15.  J.  E.  Gladson, 

Vandalia,  111. 

Fi&’heys  World’s  Best  White  Rocks.  Stand- 
ard of  excellence.  Eggs  from  four  grand 
pens.  Mating  circulars  free.  Lucas  Bros., 

Alton.  Iowa. 

White  Rocks  Exclusively — Strong,  healthy 
standard  bred.  Eggs,  $1  per  setting,  $1.50 
p^r  100,  Ben  Jasper,  Washington,  Missouri 
Choice  Barred  Rock  cockerels.  $2  each; 
eggs  in  season;  booklet  free;  $2,000  invested. 
W.  A.  Congdon,  Box  A.  Waterman,  Illinois. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  exclusively.  Bred 
for  exhibition  and  utility.  Eggs  $2.00  per 
15;  $3.00  per  30.  H.  Allen,  LeMars,  Iowa. 

Fishel  strain  White  Rocks.  Eggs,  $1  and 
$2  per  setting;  incubator  eggs,  $5  per  100. 

G.  S.  McAfee,  Springfield,  111. 

Eggs  for  hatching;  from  big  Barred  Rocks 
(12  lb.  stock),  $1.00  for  15;  $5.00,  100.  Mrs. 

C Arnold.  Holliday,  Mo. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Coldest  winter  for  Tennessee  in  several 
years,  but  my  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  have  not 
stopped  laying.  Twelve  years’  breeding  for 
eggs  has  made  them  the  greatest  winter 
layers.  Send  $1  for  15  eggs.  Do  this  at 
once,  and  you  will  always  be  glad  you  did  so. 

C.  H.  Hardison,  Humboldt.  Tenn. 

Watson’s  celebrated  strain  of  Rose  Comb 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  Golden  Princess  laid 
291  eggs  in  a year;  50  hens  averaged  240  in 
a year.  Eggs  and  cockerels  from  this  great 
strain  for  sale.  A recipe  “Sure  Death  to 
Lice.”  10c.  Ira  Watson.  Fredonja.  N.  Y. 

Great  Northern  S.  C.  Comb  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  the  brightest  and  most  active  Reds  in 
the  world;  silver  cup  winners;  the  champion 
Red  cock,  hen,  pullet  and  pen  of  Northern 
New  York.  Egg  circular  free.  Frank 

Backus.  Rensselaer  Falls,  N.  Y. 

S.  C Reds  exclusively.  Bred  direct  from 
Indianapolis,  Cleveland  and  Chicago  winners 
and  with  an  egg  record  to  be  proud  of.  Ideal 
farmers  fowls.  Eggs,  $1.50  and  $3.00  per  15. 

Harry  Kennerk,  R.  7,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Elm  Tree  Farm  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Large  and  vigorous  stock.  Have  won 
over  100  prize  ribbons  last  four  years.  Eggs, 
special  matings.  $2.00  per  15.  Circular.  H. 

P.  Deming,  Robertsville.  Conn. 

Stop!  One  cent  will  bring  you  my  cata- 
logue describing  my  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Is- 
land Reds,  which  have  won  for  me  and  my 
customers  all  over  America.  F.  H.  Chase, 

Box  F,  Cardinerton.  Ohio. 

Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds.  Cherry  Red  Co. 
have  won  at  Chicago,  Sedalia,.  Mo.,  and 
Elgin  for  years.  Eggs  from  pens  headed  by 
Chicago  and  Elgin  winners  $2.00  for  15  or 
$5  00  for  50.  Mating  list  free.  H.  T.  Shan- 
non. r*n.rv  Station  111. 

Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds*.  Sibley- 
Degraff  strain.  None  beter,  unexcelled  win- 
ter layers.  Eggs  15.  $1.00;  30.  $1.75;  100, 
$5.00.  Why  pay  more?  E.  B.  Sinn,  Route 

4.  Brighton.  Iowa.  

For  eleven  years  my  Single  Comb  Reds 
have  never  failed  to  win  wherever  shown. 
Eggs,  $1.50  per  15;  -$2.50  per  30.  from  same 

I use.  Harry  R.  Crane,  President  Illinois 
Branch  National  Single  Comb  Red  Club, 

Grafton.  111. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  Rose  and  Single  Comb. 
Ten  matings  to  furnish  hatching  eggs.  Guar- 
antee on  eggs.  A postal  will  bring  you  mat- 
ing list  with  show  record  and  prices.  H.  A. 

Sibley  T.awrenee.  Kan. 

The  Farmer’s  Fowl  Rose  Comb  Reds. 
Best  winter  layers  on  earth.  Pens  headed 
by  1910  first  prize  winners.  Eggs,  $1  per 
15.  Catalog  free.  Thomas  Wilder,  Rich- 

land,  N.  Y 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds — Direct 
from  best  breeders  in  America.  Orders 
booked  now  for  eegs  in  season.  $5.00  ner  15. 
A.  D.  Lowell.  6966  No.  Clark  Street,  Rogers 

Pfli-v.  me 

Red  Bird  Strain  Rose-Comb  Rhode  Island 
Reds — Eggs  $1.50  per  15:  $6  per  100,  from 
pure-bred  and  carefully  selected  stock.  Dell 

Carr,  Hardy,  Iowa. 

Choice  Rhode  Island  Reds:  Trios  $5.00  up; 
eggs  $2.00  per  15.  White  Wyandottes:  eggs 
$2  00  per  15.  G.  S.  Thomas.  Geneva.  Neb. 

R.  C.  R.  I.  Red  eggs  from  very  choice 
range  stock  $1.50  or  $8.00  per  100.  Pens, 
$3  and  $5.  Chas.  Manwarren,  Fairview,  111. 


Single  Comb  Reds  that  are  red.  Bred  in 
the  mountains.  Eggs,  $2.00  per  15.  H.  M 

Burrows,  Yancy  Mills.  Va. 

Rose-Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds — Cockerels 
for  sale.  Eggs  at  any  time.  Price  list  free. 

G.  W.  Gibbens,  Hadley,  111. 

Crews’  Rhode  Island  Reds  are  winners. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue;  it’s  free.  N. 

G.  Crews.  Waco,  Texas. 

Rose-Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds — Bred  to 
lay;  eggs  $2  per  15.  Harry  Inman  & Son, 

Route  1.  Keokuk.  Iowa. 

Rose  Comb,  Rhode  Island  Reas.  Higgs, 
$1.50  per  15;  $6.00  per  100.  M.  V.  King, 
Garden  City,  Mo. 


Wyandottes 

Cecil’s  Partridge  Wyandottes.  Always  at 
the  front  as  their  many  victories  prove.  A 
grand  lot  of  show  birds  to  select  from  that 
are  full  of  business.  Choice  breeders  or  eggs 
for  hatching.  M.  N.  Cecil,  Route  6,  Elm 

Grove.  W.  Va. 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  exclusively; 
15th  year;  standard  size  and  weight.  Nice 
open  lacing;  especially  strong  in  laced  wing 
bar.  Eggs  from  prize  matings,  $2.00  for 
15;  $3.50  for  30.  A.  D.  Long,  Blooming 

Glen.  Pa. 

Snow-Wnite  Wyandottes  with  led  e\^o 
and  yellow  legs;  200  to  272  egg  ancestry. 
They  lay  and  win.  Eggs  $2.00  for  15;  $3.00 
for  30.  Calvin  Norman,  Route  2,  F,  Dexter, 

Mo. 

Partridge  Wyandottes,  won  first  pen.  first, 
second,  fourth  pullet;  second  cock.  Kansas 
State  Show.  Eggs,  $1.50  for  15;  eight  dol- 
lars hundred.  Page,  The  Wyandotte  Breed- 

er,  Salina.  Kansas. 

iriign-gruue  white  Wyandoties  for  pioin. 
Winners;  winter  layers,  12  years'  with  them. 
Eggs  $2.00  per  15.  Circular  free.  Schmied 

Bros.,  Route  2.  Mt.  Healthy.  Ohio. 

Eggs  from  Snow  White  Wyanuottes,  $ .. JZ 
per  15,  $2.75  per  50;  $5.00  per  100.  Best 
pen.  $2.00  per  15.  H.  F.  N.  Herchenroeder, 
Route  4.  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

Golden  Wyandottes — Best  and  most  beau- 
tiful  breed  on  earth.  Stock  and  eggs  for 
sale.  Bargains.  Write  to  J.  R.  Douglas, 

Mound  City,  Kansas. - 

White  Wyandottes  exclusively.  Eggs  from 
pen  $1.00  per  15;  range  flock,  two  settings, 
$1.25.  100  eggs,  $3.50.  Mrs.  Ira  J.  McKin- 

ley.  Melrose.  Iowa.  

Golden  Wyandottes  of  superior  quality. 
Beautiful  rich  golden  bay.  Let  us  know 
your  wants.  Haines  Bros.,  R.  F.  D.  10,  Day- 

ton.  Ohio. 

White  Wyandottes  — Prize  winners  and 
winter  layers.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 
Send  for  prices'  and  mating  list.  L.  A.  Webb. 

Elgin.  111. 

White  Wyandottes,  good  stock,  laying 
strain.  Eggs  for  hatching  $1.00  per  15; 
$5.00  per  100.  E.  G.  Brockway,  Indianola, 

Iowa. 

Silver  Wyandottes  bred  since  1893.  Eggs 
$2.00  per  15  from  prize  winners.  Circular 
free.  T.  K.  McDowell.  Rising  Sun,  Maryland. 

Columbian  Wyandottes.  Won  this  fall  c5" 
3 birds,  cock  2nd.  hens  2nd,  cockerel  1st. 
Egcs.  $2  00.  E.  H.  Adama  nutwood.  Pa. 

Columbian  Wyandoites,  prize  winners ; 
great  layers.  Eggs,  $2.00  per  15.  A.  Felt- 

house.  Elkhart.  Ind. 

Silver  Wyandottes;  white  eggs  from  show 
birds,  $2.00  per  15.  Charles  R.  Swain,  Zions- 
ville.  Ind. 


Ducks  and  Geese. 

J.  Newell,  Girard,  Illinois.  Moneymaker 
Indian  Runner  Ducks'.  Greatest  layers  ever 
known.  Easily  raised;  easily  handled.  Eye- 

orenpr  ri ^ gprihps.  Prices. 

For  b-*.ie — rehin  uucivS;  took  first  pre- 
mium 1909  Kirksville  Poultry  Show.  $4.00 
per  trio;  eggs.  $1.00  per  dozen.  Miss  Mary 

Sublette.  3.  Gr^^too  Mo. 

Egg  orders  booked  from  Toulouse  Geese. 
Barred  Rock  chickens.  Pekin  Ducks  and 
Pearl  Guineas.  Send  for  price  list.  J.  O. 

Walton.  Belle  Plaine,  Iowa. 

Indian  Runner  Duck  eggs  15  for  $1.00; 
50  for  $3.00.  Brown  Chinese  goose  eggs  20c 
each.  Burr  Fleming  Kins'ley,  Kans. 


Pigeons 

I offer  guaranteed  Mated  Homers  in  any 
quantity,  at  $1.00  pair  and  challenge  Squab 
companies  or  dealers  to  produce  better  stock 
at  twice  this  price.  Beautiful  White  Homers 
$1.50  pair.  Get  my  prices  on  Runts,  Car- 
neaux.  Maltese  Hens  and  save  dollars.  Chas. 
W.  Gilbert,  1563  East  Montgomery  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

For  Sale  — Pedigreed  pigeons.  Maltese 
hens,  French  Carneaux,  White  Kings,  Plym- 
outh Rock  homers,  all  big  squab  breeders'. 
Best  strains  in  the  land.  Guaranteed  rapid 
breeders  and  money  makers.  No  cheap 
stock.  Sam  Jordan.  Ridge  Top,  Tenn. 

Free — Illustrated  catalogue  hundreds  of 
fancy  pigeons  and  squab  breeders.  Also  rab- 
bits. ferrets,  peacocks,  poultry,  etc.  Comr 
mon  pigeons  wanted.  The  Michigan  Pigeon 
Lofts.  Box  R.  Port  Huron.  Mmh. 

For  Sale — Fancy  Pigeons]  Price  list  free. 
Catalogue  with  cuts.  10  cents.  Jos.  Schroer, 
No.  1302  Benton  St..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Homer  Pigeons:  Mated  birds  and  breed- 

ers from  $1  to  $1.50  per  pair.  Photo  free. 
J.  W.  Honson.  Bedford.  Iowa. 


Chicks. 

Fine  baby  chicks.  8 cents  each,  shipped 
safely  anywhere.  Fine  poultry,  turkeys,  im- 
ported pigeons.  Culver  Poultry  Farm.  5120 
State.  Benson,  Neb.  Catalogue  free.  Eggs 

fo-  h*tph1n~ 

Be  sure  to  get  our  Day-Old-Chick  catalog. 
We  have  24  choice  pure-bred  varieties  to  se- 
lect from.  Our  price  is  very  low.  and  will 
please  you.  Uhl  Hatchery,  New  Washington. 

Ohio. 

Why  Buy  Eggs?  We  ship  thousands  of 
dav-old  chicks  each  season.  Send  for  prices 
and  testimonials.  Freeport  Hatchery,  Box 

18  Fr^e-nn^t  M*ph. 

Buy  live  chicks  from  prize  winning  stock; 
cheaper  than  eggs.  Circulars  free;  catalog, 
two  red  stamps.  Ohio  Hatchery,  Box  23, 
Bellevue.  Ohio. 


Miscellaneous  Poultry 

Notice:  I pay  boys,  girls,  everyone  cash 

for  handing  out  my  fine  poultry  circulars. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  and  two-thirds 
price  to  new  customers  on  fine  chickens, 
turkeys,  geese  and  ducks  and  eggs  therefrom. 
I and  my  neighbors  breed  nearly  all  breeds 


for  great  egg  production  and  fine  show 
points.  F.  Gage  Cutler,  Route  4,  Carthage 

111. ’ 

White  Wyandottes — Prize  winners  at  the 
leading  American  shows,  $1.50,  $2,  $3,  $4 
per  setting;  White  Rose-Comb  Leghorns 
state  fair  winners  1906-1907-1908-1909,  $l’ 
$1.50,  $2  setting;  $10  per  hundred.  Mam- 
moth White  Pekin  Ducks,  $1.50  per  15.  For- 
est  Berry  & Poultry  Farm.  Rush  City.  Minn 

Specialists  in  the  world’s  greatest  breeds- 
S.  C.  and  R C.  Reds,  Buff  and  White  Wyan- 
dottes; winners  and  bred  from  winners  at 
New  York,  Jamestown,  Zanesville,  Massillon 
etc.  Combining  the  fancy  and  utility.  Mat- 
ing list  ready.  Please  write.  The  Consoli- 
dated  Poultry  Yards  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  high-class  Rose 
Comb  Brown  Leghorns  and  Rose  Comb 
Black  Minorcas  $1.50  setting;  2 settings 
$2.50.  Fertility  guaranteed.  Stock  took 
first  wherever  shown  the  past  five  years. 
Oak  Brush  Poultry  Farm,  Templeton,  Iowa. 

Jersey  Strain  White  Rocks  and  Pekin 
Ducks.  Leading  1910  winners  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia.  Eggs  $1.50  to  $5.00  setting. 
Also  squabbing  pigeons  (youngsters  and 
mated  stock.)  Paul  Springer,  Route  4-F, 
Bridgetown.  New  Jersey. 

Eggs  from  winners  by  the  setting  and 
hundred.  Black  Langshans,  White  Wyan- 
dottes, Silver  Wyandottes,  Single  Comb 
Brown  Leghorns,  Buff  Cochin  Bantams',  Col- 
lard  Muscovy  Ducks.  Gus  Norton  Poultry 
Farm,  Union  City,  Mich. 

China  Pheasant  Eggs,  expressage  prepaid, 
$3.00  dozen;  Goldens.  $4.00;  Virginia  Wild 
Turkeys,  $12.00.  Easier  raised  than  chick- 
ens. Illustrated  booklet,  “Pheasant  Farm- 
ing,” 25c,  tells  how.  Simpson’s  Pheasant 
Farms.  Corvallis,  Oregon. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Single  Comb 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Wild  Mallard  Ducks, 
Golden  Sebright  Bantams;  stock;  eggs;  day 
old  chicks.  In  the  ribbons  Minneapolis,  1910. 
Send  for  mating  list;  explains  all.  R.  C. 
Parr,  Lakefield,  Minn. 

Eggs:  Buff  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  Buff  and 

Black  Leghorn,  $2.00  per  13;  Buff  Rocks, 
$1.50  per  13;  S.  C.  Brown  and  White  Leg- 
horn, Anconas,  S.  S.  Hamburg  and  Pearl 
Guineas,  $1.00  per  13.  Peter  H.  Levey, 
Fountain.  Minn. 

Utz  Poultry  Farm,  L.  50,  Estherville,  Iowa. 
Buff  Rocks.  Barred  Rocks,  Buff  Cochin  Ban- 
tams, Buff  Wyandottes,  White  Wyandottes, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Toulouse  Geese.  Great-  1 
est  egg  offer  ever  made;  mating  list  show 

record  free. * 

$1.00,  15  eggs  from  prize  winning  Light 
Brahma  Partridge  and  Buff  Cochin,  Barred 
and  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  White  Wyan- 
dottes, Rhode  Island  Reds,  S.  C.  Brown  Leg-  ! 
horns.  L.  Baird  & Co..  Box  L,  Eureka.  Ill, 
Kellerstrass  White  Orpingtons  and  Barred  | 
Rocks';  prize  winners,  great  winter  layers. 
Eggs  from  select  matings,  $3.00  per  1£;  from 
utility  Rocks.  $1.50  per  15.  Booklet  free.  j 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Webb.  Box  K.  Sandstone.  Minn. 

Five  Breeds — Exhibition  Quality,  White *  1 
Crested  Black  Polish;  English  Red  Caps, 
Ros'e-Comb  Rhode  Island  Red,  Rose-Comb 
White  Leghorn,  Rose-Comb  Brown  Leghorn. 
Catalogue  free.  Turner  & Son.  Elerov,  111. 

Seventy-five  varieties,  young  and  matured  ■ 
stock.  Eggs  in  season.  Poultry,  pigeons, 
pheasants,  Airedales,  poodles,  collies,  jerseys, 
registered.  Write  your  wants.  Dr.  Pauly’s 

Phoasantry,  K^hnl-R,  Mo. 

DeLine’s  wonderful  laying  strain  of  mot- 
tled  Anconas.  without  question  the  greatest 
laying  fowls  in  America.  Am  booking  orders 
for  eggs  for  spring.  Write  for  circular.  Ira 

N.  DeLine,  Olympia.  Wash. 

For  Sale:  Yearlings  and  cockerels;  Rose 

Comb  R.  I.  Reds;  S.  C.  White  Leghorns; 
Buff  Orpingtons  and  Reds.  Eggs  $1.00,  $1.50, 
$2.00.  Per  100,  $4.00.  $5.00.  Arthur  M. 

Nichols.  Marshall.  Minn, 

Choice  White  Wyandotte  and  Mammoth 
Pekin  Duck  eggs;  15,  $1.00;  30  or  more,  six 
cents  each  (either  kind).  Our  motto,  “Qual- 
ity,” not  “Quantity.”  Mrs.  Robert  Doom, 

Routo  1.  AshT^d-  Nob. . 

Fanciers’  Quality  in  eggs  from  Butf  Orp- 
nigtons,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Buff  Leg- 
horns at  farmer’s  prices.  ‘The  money  earn- 
ing trinity.”  Peter  S.  Hurt,  Station  C, 

Thorntown.  Indiana. | 

Eggs  $1.00  per  151  $2.00  per  40]  from 

thoroughbred  Brahmas.  Rocks.  Wyandottes, 
Reds,  Leghorns;  14  varieties;  26  years  ex- 
perience. Catalogue.  S.  K.  Mohr,  Box  E, 

Cnonp^ghiir^.  Pa | 

Eggs.  All  varieties  of  Leghorns,  Orping- 
tons, Rhode  Island  Reds.  Minorcas.  Wyan- 
dottes, Rocks.  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys.  Cata- 
logue free.  William  Koell  & Co.,  Box  P, 

Hamoton,  Iowa. 

Ninety  varieties  poultry  eggs,  pigeons, 
dogs,  ferrets,  hares,  etc.  Booklet  free:  col- 
ored description.  60-page  book  (our  store), 

1 Or.  J.  A P°ro-ov,  Box  60  Telford  P-v 

Eggs — Four  grand  yards  high  scoring 
Light  Brahams  and  Singel  Comb  Black 
Minorcas.  Greatest  layers.  Write  for  prices. 

J.  Fred  Seas.  Box  F.  Orrville.  Ohio. 

Whie  Rocks.  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
Pekin  Ducks.  Eggs  from  winners.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Circular  free.  Jos.  H. 

TC  i * ph  ■•■n  . FlrTnr^ap  \\Ticp,incin, 

Rufus  Red  Belgian  Hares  from  prize  win- 
ners. $1.00  per  pair.  Catalog  of  hares, 
eggs,  poultry.  2c  stamp.  Box  E,  Levi  D. 

Vn^~r  DnKlin  P-y _ j 

Leading  varieties  of  poultry;  eggs,  chicks 
and  ducklings.  Guaranteed  hat^h^a  and  safe 
arrival.  Catalogue  free.  Walnut  Hill  Hatch- 

erv  Mo 

Buff  Rocks.  Golden  Buff.  Indian  Runner 
Ducks.  Fawn  and  White.  Eges  for  hatch- 
ing. Edgewood  Stock  and  Poultry  Farm, 

Colburn.  Ind. _ 

13  Houdan  eggs.  Pen  1.  $2.00;  Pen  2, 

$1.25.  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Brown  Leg- 
horns 100,  $4.00.  Mary  L.  Ferris.  North- 

field.  Minn, 

S C.  W.  Leghorns  and  S.  C.  Buff  Orp- 
ingtons. Eggs.  $1.50  and  $2  Der  15.  Cock- 
erels. $1.50  each  and  up.  Mahnken  Bros., 

SedaUa,  Mo. _ 

Barred  Rock  and  Single-Comb  Brown  Leg- 
horn eggs  from  fine  stock..  15.  $1;  100,  $5;  25 
years  breeder.  Ed.  B.  Murphy,  Box  9,  Oar- 

m el . Ind. ___ 

Buff  Rocks  and  Pekin  Ducks  bred  for 
laying.  Won  prizes  wherever  shown.  Write 
for  prices  on  eggs.  C.  H.  Fornshell,  Somer- 

vliio  j ; 

Buff  Cochins.  Large  size,  heavy  feather- 
ed. clear  Buff;  prize  winning  kind.  Stock 
and  eggs  for  sale.  Luther  Ulum,  Keswick, 

Iowa. , 

For  Sale — Black  Langshan  high  scoring 
stock.  Eggs.  $1.50  per  15:  $5.00  per  100. 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Bradley,  Effingham,  Kan. 
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Prize-winning  Black  Langshans  and  S.  C. 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Barge  size  laying  strains. 
Kggs,  $2  per  15.  John  Cole,  M.  D.,  Wllllams- 

fleld.  111. 


1c5ks  $2.00  per  30.  Buff  Leghorns  and 
White  Rocks.  Pine  Collie  Fupples;  Duroc 
Hoes.  Z.  E.  Swongcr,  Box  A.  DoOraff,  O. 

Twenty  varieties  of  poultry  on  free  range. 
Write  for  free  circular.  Eggs,  $0  per  100. 

Address,  Walter  Hogue,  Fairfield,  Neb. 

30  varieties  of  Uuuse,  Ducks  and  Chickens, 
Also  Shropshire  Sheep.  Stamp  for  catalog. 

Mlnkel  & Co..  Box  410,  Mnploton,  Minn. 

Fifteen  Varieties  Pheasants — Price  list  free. 
Illustrated  booklet  on  Pheasant  raising  10c. 

H.  w.  Myers.  Tacoma.  Wash. 

“ s c.  Brown  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks.  15 
eggs  $1.00;  50,  $2.60.  Free  catalogue.  O. 

K.  Michael,  Route  6,  Dayton.  Ohio. 

— Bowel  trouble  In  chicks.  Send  stamp  for 
remedy.  Mrs.  D.  C.  Johnson.  Maxwell,  Iowa. 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE. 

For  Sale:  55  acre  nursery,  stocked  with 

over  300,000  fruit,  shade  and  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs.  Concrete  office  and  frost- 
proof storage,  tool  house  and  large  packing 
house.  Fine  nine-room  residence  with  all 
modern  improvements.  City  water  in  all 
buildings  and  all  property  inside  of  city 
limits"  half  mile  from  postoffice  and  one 
mile  from  depot.  Soil  the  very  best  upland 
clay  loam.  $6,000.00  in  signed  orders.  Many 
of  the  orders  are  for  landscape  work  for  pri- 
vate and  public  grounds,  from  $50  to  $350. 
This  nursery  is  especially  stocked  for  modern 
landscape  work  with  the  very  best  native 
and  standard  shrubbery.  Sales  will  exceed 
$10  000  at  shipping  time.  Property  in- 
ventories $22,500.00.  Will  make  heavy  sac- 
rifice to  quick  buyer.  Good  reasons  for  sell- 
ing. Address.  A.  H.  Lake,  Black  River 
Falls.  Wisconsin. 


If  you  want  a part  of  one  of  the  very 
choicest  tracts  of  fruit  land  on  earth,  where 
conditions  are  ideal  for  growing  fruits  and 
for  a home,  then  send  for  a copy  of  a beau- 
tiful booklet  describing  Morrisania  Ranch, 
Grand  Valley.  Colo.  This  is  not  cheap  land 
—it  sells  for  $300  per  acre,  including  per- 
petual water  right,  but  it  is  worth  the 
money.  It  may  be  that  some  member  of 
your  family  needs  the  benefit  of  Colorado’s 
climate  for  some  form  of  lung  trouble.  Get 
a tract  of  this  land  and  establish  your  home 
there  before  it  is  too  late.  The  ranch  con- 
tains 880  acres,  and  only  part  of  it  is  for 
sale,  for  we  will  develop  the  remainder  for 
our  own  use.  Shall  we  send  you  the  book- 
let which  describes  the  place?  Write  me  if 
Interested.  James  M.  Irvine,  Editor  The 
Fruit-Grower.  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 


Self  Supporting  Homes  in  the  glorious 
fruit  district,  Southern  British  Columbia,  for 
$10  cash  and  $10  per  month,  without  in- 
terest. Annual  profits  $500  to  $1,000  per 
acre.  Orchards,  garden,  poultry,  grand 
scenery,  hunting,  fishing,  boating,  purest 
water,  delightful  climate,  warm  winters, 
cool  summers,  church,  school,  postoffice, 
store,  daily  trains,  big  sawmill,  lumber  at 
bottom  prices,  no  freight  to  pay.  fine  neigh- 
bors, comforts  of  civilization  combined  with 
delightful  rural  community.  Write  today. 
Dept.  4,  West-Kootenay  Orchard  Association, 
Box  1.  Nelson.  B.  C. 

For  Sale — 240  acre,  9-year-old  apple  or- 
chard. 10  miles  from  this  city:  1 mile  from 
station,  but  the  motor  car  stops  on  the  land. 
This  orchard  is  just  beginning  to  bear  and 
will  be  a money-maker,  but  the  owner  can 
not  give  it  his  personal  attention.  There 
is  a small  house  and  fair  out-buildings. 
This  place  can  be  bought  for  less  than  it 
cost  to  bring  into  bearing;  if  interested, 
write  Hooper  & Russell,  512  Francis  street 
St.  Joseph.  Mo. 


For  Sale — 100  acres,  40  cleared,  25  in 
peaches;  balance  15  cords  timber  per  acre. 
Enough  peaches  set  on  trees  to  make  2,000 
bushels  ready  for  market  by  June  20th;  21/?. 
miles  from  Brownsboro,  Henderson  Co.,  Tex. 
About  eight  hundred  Elberta  trees.  Crop 
goes  with  place.  Reason  for  selling,  sickness 
in  family  in  Indiana.  Price,  $2,800;  V2  cash, 
long  time  on  balance.  H.  E.  Kern,  Browns- 
boro. Texas. 


Account  moving  to  larger  plot  nearby,  will 
sell  at  $60.00  per  acre;  10  acres  or  less  of 
good  fertile  soil  in  Southern  New  Jersey, 
well-known  berry  and  fruit  section,  near 
railroad.  Fine  roads,  affording  excellent 
shipping  facilities.  Large  city  markets  near- 
by; ideal  climate;  short  winters.  Easy  terms. 
Write,  Ris'ch,  Mizpah,  N.  J. 


For  Sale— An  ideal  stock  and  fruit  farm, 
in  Taney  County,  Mo.,  where  stock  winters 
on  the  range  at  minimum  cost.  The  noted 
home  of  the  apple  and  peach;  3y2  miles  from 
Forsyth,  8 miles  from  railroad  at  Branson; 
529  acres.  60  acres  cultivated;  log  buildings, 
valuable  timber.  J.  E.  Burbank,  Malden, 
Mass. 


Homeseekers  or  investors  interested  in  San 
Juan  County,  New  Mexico,  can  obtain  relia- 
able  information  of  new  railroad  and  ditch 
progress  by  sending  25  cents  for  three 
months'  subscription  to  the  leading  news- 
paper, the  San  Juan  County  Index,  Aztec, 
N.  M. 


21  ac::z  Yakima  Valley,  Wash.,  irrigated 
land  near  first  prize  winning  orchard  and 
% mile  to  railway.  $400  to  $1200  per  acre 
yearly  in  fruit.  Worth  $150  per  acre,  but 
must  sacrifice  before  May,  for  $2,200.  B. 
Black,  469  w.  163d  St..  New  York  Citv. 


Alvin.  Texas,  the  commercial  center  of  the 
successful  orange,  fig,  strawberry  and  truck 
district  of  the  Texas  gulf  coast;  soil  rich, 
climate  delightful  and  location  unexcelled. 
Correspondence  solicited.  E.  C.  & J.  F. 
Webster. . 


Virginia.  You  can  buy  an  apple  orchard 
and  make  a fortune  easy  in  the  Famous 
Shenandoah  Valley.  400  bearing  trees,  $1500; 
5200  trees.  $25,000.  Some  rare  bargains. 
Ask  questions.  Magic  Bros..  Wavnesboro.  Va. 


Rate  3c  per  Word,  Cash  with  Order 

This  rate  is  Net  and  not  subject  to  agency,  cash  or  any  discount  whatever 


AUTOMOBILE  BARGAINS 

If  you  want  the  very  best  automobile  that 
money  will  buy,  write  us  and  stale  about 
what  size  car  you  want,  the  purpose  for 
which  you  Intend  to  use  It,  and  about  the 
amount  you  desire  to  pay.  We  can  Klve  you 
big  value  for  your  money.  Come  and  look 
over  our  line.  We  pay  fare  both  ways  if 
you  buy  from  us.  Address  American  Auto- 
mobile Co.,  1215  to  1225  Frederick  Avenue, 
St.  Joseph.  Mo. 


NURSERY  STOCK,  BERRY  PLANTS,  ETC. 

Gladiolus:  Of  all  summer  blooming  bulbs 

the  Gladiolus/  are  the  most  attractive,  beau- 
tiful and  useful.  No  family  in  the  floral 
world  has  a greater  range  in  color,  con- 
taining all  the  bright,  solid,  Intense  crim- 
sons’, scarlets,  maroons,  purples,  blues,  yel- 
lows and  oranges,  and  down  through  the 
softer  shades  of  mauve,  lilac,  lavender,  buff, 
light  yellow,  pink  and  white.  In  solid  colors 
and  In  beautiful  variegations  the  Gladiolus 
has  undergone  a wonderful  transition  the 
last  few  years  and  has  advanced  steadily 
as  one  of  the  finest  lawn,  garden,  border  or 
bedding  plants.  They  do  well  for  anyone, 
like  the  full  sunshine  and  a rich,  sandy 
loam.  Plant  April  20  to  May  1.  Lift  Octo- 
ber 15  to  20.  Dry  well  and  put  away  in 
cellar  with  the  potatoes.  They  increase  in 
number  fast.  We  urge  everyone  who  wishes 
a good  flower  for  the  yard  that  will  also 
give  fine  cut  flowers  for  the  house  to  plant 
liberally  of  these.  The  bulbs  we  are  offer- 
ing you  are  the  finest  strain  in  America. 
They  were  the  prize  winners*  at  the  St.  Louis 
World’s  Fair  and  were  purchased  at  that 
time.  We  offer  these  selected,  beautiful 
Gladiolus  bulbs  at  75  cents  and  $1.00  per 
dozen.  For  1911  we  have  some  600  varie- 
ties aside  from  the  above  that  we  will  offer 
for  the  first  time  in  1911.  We  will  have  a 
very  limited  number  to  offer  even  then. 
Some  of  these  bulbs  were  sold  by  the  orig- 
inator at  $5.00  to  $10.00  each.  We  will 
issue  a Gladiolus  Booklet  with  history,  des- 
cription and  culture.  Keep  this  in  mind. 
You  will  miss  it  if  you  do  not  buy  a few 
of  these.  The  Newburys,  Mitchell,  S.  D 


Price  list  of  vegetable  plants.  Early  cab- 
bage, twice  transplanted,  15c  per  doz. ; $1.25 
per  100;  early  cabbage,  strong  seedlings,  75c 
per  100;  $5.00  per  1.000;  late  cabbage,  trans- 
planted, $1.00  per  100;  $6.00  per  1000;  late 
cabbage,  seedlings,  50c  per  100;  $3.50  per 
1,000;  celery,  transplanted,  $1.00  per  100; 
$6.00  per  1,000;  celery,  strong  seedlings,  50c 
per  100;  $3.00  per  1,000;  egg  plants,  large 
plants,  25c  per  doz.;  pepper  plants,  large 
plants,  25c  per  doz.;  $1.50  per  100;  cauli- 
flower, large  plants,  25c  per  doz.;  $1.50  per 
100;  sweet  potatoes.  $1.00  per  100;  $5.00  per 
1,000;  tomatoes,  twice  transplanted,  25c  per 
doz.;  $2.00  per  100;  tomatoes,  seedlings, 
$1.00  per  100;  $5.00  per  1,000.  Our  twice 
transplanted  tomatoes  to  the  planters  of  a 
few  dozen  only  are  the  best  and  cheapest. 
They  are  so  large  and  strong  that  the  cut 
worms  can  not  take  them.  They  have  so 
many  fine  roots  that  they  do  not  require 
water  or  shading  when  transplanted  and  will 
bring  you  fruit  three  weeks  ahead  of  the 
ordinary  tomato  plants.  The  Newburys, 
Mitchell.  S.  D. 


Something  New — The  strawberry-raspber- 
ry. I have  an  excellent  lot  of  these  plants  for 
the  market  and  having  fruited  this  berry  for 
the  past  four  seasons,  recommend  the  plant- 
ing of  them.  Also  a nice  lot  of  the  Cumber- 
land raspberry  plants  and  a complete  line  of 
nursery  stock.  Write  for  prices.  Address 
Louis  H.  Frese,  Prop.,  Forest  Oak  Nurseries. 
Quincy.  111. 

Cumberland  Raspberry  plants  up  to  100.000 
from  a young  plantation;  entirely  free  from 
anthrocnose  and  other  diseases.  The  best  of 
all  Blackcaps.  Order  early.  Owing  to  gen- 
eral shortage  of  plants  these  will  soon  be 
taken.  Sommer  Bros.,  2315  S.  22nd,  St. 
Joseph  Mo. 


For  Sale — A northwestern  nursery  to  a re- 
sponsible man.  Terms  will  be  made  to  suit. 
It  has  always  made  good  money.  Reasons 
for  selling — have  other  business.  Nursery- 
man. care  Fruit-Grower. 


For  Sale — 63%  acres,  near  Rogers,  Ark.; 
24  acres  apple  orchard;  a fine  farm  and 
home;  six-room  house;  good  outbuildings; 
fruit  evaporator.  A bargain.  Address  R., 
Box  346,  Mesa,  Ariz. 


Your  Opportunity  to  secure  cheap  irrigated 
fruit,  dairy  and  alfalfa  lands  on  Government 
Project.  Rich  soil,  best  water-right.  Write 
for  information.  Gilbert  E.  Brin  ton  Realty 
Co.,  Heyburn.  Idaho.  


Free  booklets,  map  and  price  lists  of  fa- 
mous Western  Colorado  fruit  lands  and  or- 
chards  sent  on  application.  A proven  fruit 
i section.  Welch  & Merrill.  Delta.  Colorado. 


For  Sale — 200  acres,  fine  farm,  splendid 
water,  six  room  house,  barn  and  outbuild- 
i ings.  E.  A.  Raworth,  Route  5,  Brownsville, 
Tennessee. 


! Fortunes  in  fruit  in  British  Columbia.  We 
have  interestiner  information  for  Americans. 
Seymour  Fruitlands,  Box  178,  Vancouver, 
B.  C. 

A sure  crop.  Peach  farm.  They  never 
fail  on  this.  140  acres.  Let  me  show  you. 
Price,  $15.00  per  acre.  James  Dawes.  Nash- 
ville. Ark. 


Palmetto  Asparagus — One.  two  and  three- 
year-old  roots,  grown  by  experienced  and 
successful  asparagus  growers,  who  know  the 
market  demands  and  profits  of  the  crop. 
Instructive  circular  with  prices,  tells  all. 
Write  today.  R W.  Weaver  Co.,  Rt.  9, 
Wichita.  Kan. 


Special  Prices,  Surplus  Stock — Bartlett 
pear,  Spitz,  Yellow  Newtown  apple,  whole- 
root,  first-class  trees.  Strawberry  Plants — 
$3.50  per  1,000.  Senator  Dunlap,  Warfield, 
Magoon,  Brandywine.  Sample.  The  Outlook 
Nursery.  Outlook.  Wash. 


Big  profits  growing  catalpa  trees  for  posts, 
etc.  Oatalpas  are  rapid  growers.  Have  big 
demand.  Cost  very  little.  Write  for  our 
descriptive  circular.  It’s  free.  Northein 
Illinois'  Nurseries.  Box  8.  St.  Charles  111. 


One  hundred  thousand  Haverland  and  Sen- 
ator Dunlap  strawberry  plants  for  sale;  25 
other  fine  varieties,  all  at  wholesale  prices. 
Beautifully  illustrated  catalogue  free.  Ad- 
dress  S.  A.  Virdin,  Hartly,  Del. 


Watermelon  Seed:  Pure  Halbert  Honeys, 

ounce  10c;  pound.  80c.  Halbert  paper-shell 
pecans  prepared  to  sprout,  2c  each.  All  pre- 
paid. H.  A.  Halbert,  Originator,  Coleman, 
Texas. 


Fine  clumps  hardy  Phlox  mixed,  50c  doz. 
New  hardy  perpetual  White  Phlox.  Miss 
Lingard,  $1.00  doz.  Lemon  Lily,  50c  doz. 
M.  L.  Bonham.  Clinton,  Mo. 


10  good  sized  assorted  paeonies,  our  selec- 
tion, for  $1.00.  20  German  Irish,  assorted, 

our  selection.  $1.00.  Cash  with  order.  The 
Newburys.  Mitchell.  S.  TV. 


250  Strawberry  plants.  $1.00.  Choice  from 
twelve  varieties.  Wholesale  prices  on  nur- 
sery stock.  List  free.  John  F.  Dayton, 
Waukon.  Iowa. 


Gibraltar:  The  new  hardy  Canadian 

Blackcap  raspberry.  12  plants  postpaid,  $1. 
Send  for  circular.  N.  E.  Mallory,  Blenheim, 
Ont..  Canada. 


HELP  WANTED. 

Mon  Wanted — To  prepare  for  next  Railway 
Mall,  Internal  Revenue,  Customs  and  Post- 
office  examinations.  $50.00  to  $125.00  month- 
ly. Annual  vacations.  Short  hours.  Rapid 
advancement.  Steady  work.  Common  edu- 
cation sufficient.  Country  and  city  residents 
stand  equal  chances.  Political  Influence  un- 
necessary. Over  15,000  appointments  to  be 
made  this  year.  Write  Immediately  for 
schedule,  showing  Spring  Examination  places 
and  dates.  To  advertise,  we  are  preparing 
candidates  free.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept. 
R — 102,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Salesmen  Wanted — We  pay  cash  each 
week,  pay  expenses  while  canvassing,  give 
exclusive  territory  and  furnish  a complete 
canvassing  outfit  free.  Experience  In  our 
line  not  necessary.  Write  today  for  particu- 
lars. Planters,  write  for  special  prices. 
The  Griesa  Nurseries,  T.  E.  Griesa,  Prop., 
Lawrence.  Kan.  


ROGUE  RIVER  VALLEY 

The  home  of  the  world’s  famous  apples 
and  pears,  which  demand  the  highest  prices 
In  the  markets.  I have  had  over  21  years 
experience  In  this  valley,  which  time  I have 
r>cen  continually  over  the  valley  and  among 
the  orchards.  My  wide  knowledge  of  values 
here  are  at  your  demand.  Write  me  about 
what  you  can  handle  and  what  you  are  In- 
terested In  most.  I vo  11  alfalfa,  grain,  stock 
and  dairy  farms,  young  and  bearing  or- 
chards. Buy  your  tickets  for  Central  Point, 
Oregon  and  look  up 

W.  E.  WHITESIDE,  For  a “Square  Deal/’ 

West  Michigan  Farms 

Oceana  is  the  greatest  fruit  county  In  the 
U.  S.  Our  productions  are  simply  wonder- 
ful, and  it  Is  juf/t  as  good  for  all  other  kinds 
of  farm  produce.  It  will  only  cost  you  a 
postal  to  get  my  list  and  other  Information. 
Please  let  me  hear  from  you. 

J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich 


Wanted — Buyers  and  agents  to  sell  our 
cement  block  and  fence-post  machinery. 
Send  for  circulars  and  prices.  Address  W.  L. 
Keller  Cement  Block  Machine  Co.,  Kearney, 

Neb. 

Wanted — Local  salesmen  In  every  commu- 
nity to  sell  our  high-grade  nursery  stock. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Outfit  free.  Cash 
weekly.  National  Nurseries.  Lawrence.  Kan. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

Young  man,  all  round  orchardist  and  nur- 
seryman; also  experience  in  growing  small 
fruits  and  grapes;  fast  budder,  grafter,  good 
salesman.  Salary  or  share  basis.  Refer- 
ences. Address/  Competent,  care  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  


LIVE  STOCK,  PET  STOCK,  ETC. 

Bloodhounds,  Foxhounds.  Norweigian 
Bearhounds,  Irish  Wolfhounds,  Deerhounds. 
Illustrated  Catalog  4-cent  stamps.  Rock- 
wood  Kennels.  Lexington.  Ky. 


St.  Bernard  Puppies:  St.  Bernard  Puppies 

from  pedigreed  stock,  finely  marked.  Old 
enough  for  shipping  March  1st.  Write  Stange 
Bros.’  Kennel.  Adrian.  Mich. 


Milch  goats  produce  rich  milk  very  profit- 
ably. For  information  write  G.  H.  Wicker- 
sham,  1240  St.  Francis  Ave..  Wichita,  Kan. 


SEEDS 

1910  Seed  Catalogue — Our  new  spring  cat- 
alogue is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed  free 
of  charge  to  anyone  who  is  interested  in 
good*  seeds.  Write  for  it.  The  Barteldes 
Seed  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES. 

We  sell  everything  used  in  Amateur  Pho- 
tography. Kodaks,  Cameras  and  all  kinds 
of  supplies.  This  business  established  twen- 
ty-four years  ago.  Fresh  goods,  low  prices 
and  quick  service.  Catalogue  free.  Photo 
Supply  Company,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 


SPRAYERS 

Dust  Sprayers:  It  is  no  trick  at  all  to 

grow  clean  fruit  if  a Dust  Sprayer  is  used. 
It  makes  the  work  easy  and  successful,  be- 
cause the  grower  understands*  what  he  is 
doing,  and  he  cannot  make  a mistake  while 
he  is  doing  it.  The  right  way  of  doing  it 
has  all  been  worked  out  and  simplified  by 
practical  growers  who  show  results  from 
their  methods.  We  manufacture  a full  line 
of  hand  and  power  sprayers  for  applying  the 
remedies  in  dry  form,  that  are  the  recogniz- 
ed standards  in  that  line.  If  you  will  write 
the  Dust  Sprayer  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
they  will  send  you  corroborative  evidence  of 
the  above  facts  from  the  growers  who  use 
and  indorse  the  system,. 


For  Sale:  Having  sold  my  fruit  farm.  I 

now  offer  my  Ideal  Dust  Sprayer,  run  by  a 
two  and  a half  horse  power  gasoline  engine. 
For  price  and  particulars,  address  Wm. 
Booth.  Winchester  Kan 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Important  information  that  every  fruit- 
grower should  know.  The  art  of  reducing 
in  size  the  stones  or  the  seeds  of  fruit  or 
making  them  disappear  entirely  while  the 
pulp  is  increased  in  size  and  flavor.  Tho 
work  has  been  thoroughly  tested  with  ?*x- 
isfactory  results.  Complete  instructions.  oO 
cents,  money  order.  Address  F.  C.  Martin, 
Redding  Cal..  Box  74. 


Dahlias — Choice,  30,  $1;  10  pkts.  flower  or 
5 vegetable  seeds,  10c;  6 hardy  phlox,  25c. 
Hyponeco,  Westport,  N.  H. 


$2.00  — Strawberry  Plants — $2.00.  Best 
northern  gorwn  Senator  Dunlap,  Warfield, 
Crescent,  Tennessee,  Prolific,  Enhance — all 
best  and  surest  growers  and  croppers  at  $2 
per  thousand.  S.  Running,  North  Menom- 
oni^.  Wis. 


Bulbs!  Cannas.  15c  each;  two,  25c.  Red 
and  yellow  Dahlias.  25c  each.  Oak  Hill 
Nursery.  Washburn.  Tenn 


Fir  and  Pine  Trees;  evererreen  for  shade 
and  decorating.  Write  A.  N.  Westby,  Mis- 
soula. Mont. 


INVESTMENTS. 

Farm  mortgages  net  5 to  8 per  cent  and 
represent  the  safest  investments  today.  Not 
affected  by  trusts  or  panics.  Much  better 
than  savings  banks.  Obtainable  from  $300 
upward.  Get  posted.  Write  for  free  sample 
copy.  Address  “Bonds  and  Mortgages,”  1142 
Monadnock  Blk.,  Chicago.  It  tells  all  about 
them. 


Cash  for  your  farm  or  business.  I bring 
buyer  and  seller  together.  No  mater  where 
located.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell,  addres*s 
Frank  P.  Cleveland,  994  Adams  Express 
Bldg..  Chicago,  I1L 


Do  you  use  our  Smokeless  Wicks?  If 
not,  why  not.  10c  each.  Ege-s:  White 

Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns,  Bantams,  Light  Brahms. 
Japanese  Silkies,  Black  Tail  Japs,  Ror- 
Comb  Blacks  and  Black  Cochins.  Free, 
booklet,  “Fifteen  Years  with  Poultry.”  Con- 
niscliffe  Poultry  Farm,  Route  2,  Tenafly, 
N.  .T. 

FOR  SALE— MISCELLANEOUS. 

Printing:  1000  fine  envelopes,  6%.  $3.25; 

500,  $2.00;  250.  $1.15;  100,  55c.  1000  fine 

letter  heads,  8%xll,  $3.65:  500,  $2.45;  250, 

$1.45;  100,  90c.  1000  fine  note  heads,  5%x8 % 
$2.30;  500,  $1.40;  250,  95c;  100,  55c.  IooO 

fine  bill  heads,  5%x7,  $2.30;  500,  $1.40;  250, 
$1.05;  100,  75c.  1000  fine  statements.  6%x 

8%,  $2.30:  500,  $1.40;  250,  *1.05;  100,  75c. 

1000  shipping  tags,  (Dennison’s  “E”),  2%x 
4%,  $2.00;  *00,  $1.40;  250,  90c;  100,  55c. 

All  work  sent  prepaid,  cash  with  order. 
Money  returned  if  not  satisfactory.  All  heads 
put  up  in  pads.  Have  poultry  cuts.  Will 
add  cuts  of  horses,  jacks,  cattle,  sheep, 
swine.  What  breed  do  you  want  on  letter 
heads?  Special  envelope  for  cut  work.  L. 
S.  Horton.  Box  H.  Hvde  Park.  N.  Y. 


Big  profit,  in  storing  eggs.  Have  a sure 
and  reliable  formula  for  storing  eggs.  No 
evaporation.  Can’t  tell  from  fresh  eggs. 
Write  me  at  once.  Exl.  Formula  Co.,  230 
H'Wfor^  <3t..  T>«vtnn  Ohio. 


For  Sale — Three  new  meubators,  one  Star 
250  eggs;  one  Chatman  120  eggs;  one  Leg- 
ioneer  80  eggs;  one  ?00  out-door  brooder. 
Sacrifice  prices.  T.  Catherman,  Beaver 
So^in/rs.  Pa. 


Points  to  Consider 

in  choosing  a new  location  in  an  Irrigated 

fruit  section: 

An  Unfailing  Water  Supply — San  Juan  Coun- 
ty has  more  water  than  land. 

Absence  of  Killing  Frosts — San  Juan  County 
has  a record  of  22  crops  in  23  years. 

Best  Lands  at  Cheap  Prices  — Lands  aro 
cheap  in  San  Juan  County  NOW,  but  will 
advance  very  rapidly,  as/  this  section  Is 
making  rapid  development. 

Government  Lands  Under  New  Ditches. 

Good  Markets  and  Railroad  Facilities — In 
addition  to  the  D.  & R.  G.  Railroad,  the 
A.  & C.  (Southern  Pacific),  will  build 
through  here  this  year. 

Aztec,  New  Mexico  has  American  population, 
good  churches,  good  schools,  no  saloons, 
and  is  county  seat  of  best  county  in  New 
Mexico. 

Send  for  Commercial  Club  booklet,  describ- 
ing this  section. 

McClure  & jackson.  aztec,  n.  m. 


I Own  More  Land 

Than  I Can  Cultivate 

Near  Railroad  and  First-Class  Market. 

Show  Me  You  Are  a Good 
Fruit  Grower,  Gardener, 
Nurserymen  or  Farmer 

and  that  you  have  money  enough  to  put 
up  necessary  buildings,  and  I will  rent 
or  sell  you  good  land,  teams,  and  tools, 
on  your  own  terms. 

C.  H.  CAMPBELL, 

Box  36.  Great  Falls,  Montana. 


IRRIGATED  LAND 

The  greatest  fruit  and  alfalfa  valley  in 
America  is  now  open  for  settlement  at 
Fort  Stockton,  Tex.;  rich,  alluvial,  nat- 
ural flow  of  pure  spring  water,  exceed- 
ing 55,000,000  gallons  per  day  for  irriga- 
tion and  domestic  use;  water  on  land 
now;  assured  profits  of  from  $100  to 
$1,000  per  acre;  no  droughts;  no  crop 
failures,  finest  all-year-round  climate  in 
the  United  States;  altitude  3,050  feet 
above  sea  level.  Fort  Stockton  is  the 
county  seat  of  Pecos  County,  and  impor- 
tant division  point  on  the  Kansas  City, 
Mexico  & Orient  Railway,  now  under 
construction;  population  now  1,000;  will 
soon  be  a city  of  from  10,000  to  15,000. 
Greater  opportunities  to  homeseekers  and 
investors  than  were  ever  offered  in  the 
older  irrigated  districts,  where  orchards 
are  valued  at  from  $2,000  to  $5,000  per 
acre.  Choice  locations  open  to  those  who 
investigate  now.  Low  rate  excursions 
first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month. 
You  cannot  afford  to  buy  land  anywhere 
without  seeing  Fort  Stockton.  For  full 
information,  address 

Fort  Stockton  Irrigated  Land  Co., 

405  Fidelity  Trust  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


'$10  to  $20  Per  Acre  J 

will  bay  land  in  the  beau- 
tiful Shenandoah  Valley  that  will 
gTOw  better  fruit  than  can  be  grown 
on  $100  to  *200  per  acre  land  elsewhere. 
There  are  special  reasons  for  this  condition.  | 

VIRGINIA’S  MILD  CLIMATE 

1 Close  markets,  cold  mountain  water  and  best  social 
r environment  make  her  very  attractive  to  the  Northern 
Homeseeker. 

| Send  to-day  foronr  Reautilul  Book, 
■et  which  gives  full  intormaiion  re. 
garding  Virginia.  Address. 

F.  H.  LaBactme,  Agric’l  & TndustT  Agent 
Norfolk  & Western  Railway 
it.  C 38  Roanoke,  Va. 


For  Sale — A single  horse  Deering  mower 
used  three  times.  Practically  as  good  as 
new.  Price.  $20.00.  Wm.  Elliot.  Douds 
Leando.  Iowa. 


New  song,  words  and  music;  ‘‘Songs  My 
Mother  sang.”  Five  cents  each;  three,  ten 
cents.  G.  W.  Armstrong.  Lisbon,  Ohio. 


SAN  JUAN  COUNTV.  N.  M. 

RAN  JUAN  COUNT'Y  IS  GOOD  ENOUGH 
Took  First  Prize  Silver  T .ovine-  Cun  against 
nil  comers  at  the  Denver  National  Apple 
Show  last  January. 

Best  for  fruit.  Irish  potatoes,  onions,  grain 
and  general  fanning.  Splendid  all-year- 
round  climate.  Junction  of  3 big  rivers. 
34  billion  tons  of  coal.  Altitude  5300  feet. 
Fine  for  live-stock,  poultry  and  bees.  Home 
of  the  alfalfa. 

We  make  investments,  loans  and  nay  taxes 
fer  non -residents.  Folders  and  mans  free. 

THE  FtetTTVCTov  LAND  & TNV’T.  CO. 
Incorporated.  Sinn  OOO.  T.  J.  Skaa-s.  Mgr. 
FAFMTNGTON.  NEW  Mv-KTCO 


If  you  have  anything  to  sell  of  any  kind, 
advertise  It  in  the  Classified  columns  of  The 
Fruit-Grower:  3c  per  word,  cash  with  order. 


ms  $125 

$5  Down;  $5  Monthly 


Only  nineteen  miles  from 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  within  easy  ship- 
ping distance  of  best  markets  in  country — 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore.  Wash- 
ington and  Jersey  coast  resorts.  Good 
successes  being  made  in  Southern  New 
Jersey  raising  berries,  vegetables,  fruits, 
squabs,  broilers  and  eggs.  Two  main  line 
railroads  through  property.  Large  manu- 
facturing town  nearby.  Title  insured. 
White  people  only.  Booklet  Free. 
FRAZIER  CO.,  542  Bailey  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  always  men- 
tion The  Fruit-Grower. 
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Winter  Injury  of  Fruit  Trees 

(Continued  from  page  27.) 
twigs,  for  when  these  fruits  are  grown 
near  bodies  of  open  water  in  winter 
they  do  well.  The  marked  success  of 
Mr.  Aug.  Dupuis,  and  others,  in  grow- 
ing the  European  plums  along  the 
Lower  St.  Lawrence  is  well  known 
But  what  are  the  conditions  there? 
It  is  only  within  a comparatively 
short  distance  of  the  river  that  these 
fruits  succeed.  When  we  get  farther 
back  from  the  river  the  buds  are 
killed  as  in  other  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince. The  reason  of  the  successful 
culture  of  plums  and  cherries  is  evi- 
dently due  to  the  fact  that  from  the 
water  there  rises  in  winter  a fog 
which  blowing  over  the  land  keeps 
the  air  moist  enough  to  save  the  buds 
from  death.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  it  required  dryness  with  cold  to 
kill  the  roots  of  trees.  When  the 
roots  were  moist  they  were  little  in- 
jured, even  if  exposed  to  the  same 
temperature.  Cherry,  plum,  and  peach 
buds  are  not  so  well  protected  from 
cold,  and  hence  are  killed  from  dry 
freezing  more  readily  than  apples  and 
pears.  There  is,  as  yet,  no  very  prac- 
ticable way  to  prevent  this  drying  out 
of  the  fruit  buds.  The  fact  that  the 
parts  of  the  trees  which  are  under 
the  snow  produce  fruit  when  the  parts 
which  are  exposed  do  not  suggests  the 
plan  of  bending  over  the  trees  so  that 
they  will  be  covered,  which  has  been 
done  successfully  by  some  growers. 
Another  plan  which  we  think  deserves 
further  experiment  is  the  low  training 
of  plums  and  cherries,  growing  them 
with  horizontal  arms,  for  instance, 
which  would  be  under  the  snow.  A 
third  plan  is  the  breeding  of  varieties 
having  hardier  fruit  buds.  This  we 
believe  should,  and  is  being  done. 
The  Montreal  seedling  plums,  such 
as  Mount  Royal  and  Raynes,  are  ex- 
amples of  varieties  with  hardier  buds. 

Winter-Killing  of  Swollen  Buds. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  winter 
when  the  sun  is  beginning  to  get 
strong  and  when  some  days  are  quite 
warm  there  is  often  a premature 
swelling  of  buds,  especially  of  the 
cherry,  plum  and  peach.  This  warm 
spell  may  be  followed  by  cold  weather 
and  there  may  be  several  such  changes 
before  spring.  The  buds  being  swol- 
len and  more  or  less  active  are  more 
subject  to  injury  from  frost  and 
changes  than  the  dormant  buds  and 
the  result  is  that  they  are  killed. 
Great  injury  is  often  caused  in  the 
peach  districts  by  the  killing  of  swol- 
len buds,  and  in  the  province  of 
Quebec  this  injury  to  the  buds  of 
plums  and  cherry  is  no  doubt  done 
when  they  are  in  this  condition.  It 
was  long  thought  that  if  the  ground 
could  be  kept  frozen  about  the  trees 
it  would  prevent  the  buds  from  swell- 
ing as  the  roots  would  thus  be  kept  in 
an  active  condition,  b it  has  been 
proved  over  and  over  again  that  this 
has  no  effect  whatever  in  delaying  the 
swelling  of  the  buds.  The  expanding 
of  the  -willow  buds  in  our  swamps  be- 
fore ice  is  gone  is  a good  example  of 
how  buds  will  develop  while  the  roots 
may  yet  be  in  a frozen  condition. 
There  is  sufficient  sap  in  the  tree  to 
supply  the  buds  and  even  the  leaves 
when  they  first  expand  and  when  the 
temperature  about  the  top  of  the  tree 
is  high  enough  growth  begins.  Swell- 
ing of  buds  can  be  prevented  by  bend- 
ing over  the  trees  as  suggested  to 
prevent  killing  of  dormant  buds,  but 
this  could  not  very  well  be  done  on  a 
large  scale.  A few  years  ago  experi- 
ments were  conducted  at  the  Missouri 
station  to  determine  if  whitewashing 
the  trees  would  retard  the  buds,  the 
principle  being  used  that  white  sur- 
faces do  not  absorb  heat  as  readily 
as  darker  ones.  It  was  found  that 
the  whitewashing  did  retard  the  buds 
and  in  the  case  of  peaches  would 
sometimes  prevent  injury  from  frost. 
An  experiment  was  tried  at  Ottawa 
in  whitewashing  plums  and  cherries, 
and  it  was  found  that  it  retarded  the 
swelling  of  the  buds.  This  means  of 
prevention  is  not,  however,  a very 
practicable  one,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
get  the  whitewash  to  cover  the 
branches  well  for  a long  period.  After 
further  investigations  at  the  Missouri 
station,  it  was  found  that  the  buds 
©f  varieties  of  peaches  having  the 


lightest  colored  twigs  required  higher 
temperatures  to  cause  them  to  swell 
than  those  with  darker  colored  twigs, 
and  the  former  suffered  less  from 
killing  than  the  latter.  Not  having 
in  these  lighter  twiged  varieties  the 
kinds  of  peaches  required  for  com- 
mercial purposes  the  Missouri  sta- 
tion is  now  at  work  breeding  good 
varieties  with  light  colored  twigs. — 
Report  of  Central  Experiment  Farm, 
Canada. 

A great  many  class  asparagus  as  an 
expensive  crop  to  produce.  They  un- 
doubtedly have  a remembrance  of  the 
old-time  methods.  Formerly  it  was 
customary  to  trench  the  whole  field 
and  in  case  the  soil  was  stiff  and  bind- 
ing to  mix  in  sand,  manure,  etc. 
Trenching  is  very  expensive  and  it 
has  been  proved  to  be  unecessary  and 
in  sandy  soils  the  placing  of  manure 
below  is  a positive  detriment.  The 
late  or  so-called  new  method  prac- 
tically eliminates  these  expensive  fea- 
tures and  has  placed  asparagus  grow- 
ing in  the  front  ranks  of  profitable 
crops. 

The  ease  of  cultivation,  long  pro- 
ductiveness when  once  planted  and 
the  ever  ready  markets  regardless 
of  location  are  directly  responsible  for 
the  remarkable  popularity  which  as- 
paragus has  achieved  during  recent 
years.  The  fact  that  asparagus  ap- 
pears in  the  market  at  a time  of  the 
year  in  which  few  or  no  other  fresh 
vegetables  are  available  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  increased  con- 
sumption. There  is  an  intense  awak- 
ening to  the  possibilities  in  field  cul- 
ture of  this  crop,  for  in  the  last  few 
years  the  cultivation  of  asparagus  has 
been  greatly  extended,  yet  the  demand 
remains  greater  than  the  supply.  An 
established  fact  that  there  is  still 
room  for  extension  by  those  already 
in  the  business  and  by  those  who  have 
as  yet  given  no  attention  to  this 
branch  of  gardening. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  a 
thorough  understanding  concerning 
the  later  and  improved  methods  of 
culture  with  their  reduced  cost  and 
lightened  work,  together  with  the 
profits  of  the  crop,  would  do  much  to 
increase  the  popularity  of  this  vegeta- 
ble and  bring  about  its  cultivation 
where  it  has  never  found  a place,  but 
where  its  introduction  would  add 
greatly  to  the  money  income  of  the 
locality. 

We  grow  asparagus  for  profit  on 
land  that  is  valued  for  city  purposes 
at  $1,000  to  $2,000  per  acre,  adjoining 
the  corporate  limits  of  Wichita,  Kan., 
and  it  is  needless  for  us  to  say  that 
it  is  a paying  crop,  for  otherwise  we 
would  go  out  of  the  business.  Our 
land  is  growing  in  value  very  fast,  but 
if  the  value  of  our  “grass”  continues 
to  increase  as  rapidly  as  the  past  few 
years  we  will  still  be  growing  as- 
paragus on  our  fifty  acres  when  sub- 
stantial buildings  will  surround  our 
fields. 

R.  W.  WEAVER  COMPANY. 

Wichita,  Kan. 

Good  Fruits  in  Kentucky. 

No  doubt  you  may  be  surprised  to 
hear  one  say  that  certain  parts  of 
Kentucky  are  becoming  known  for 
their  fine  apples  and  peaches.  I visit- 
ed certain  localities  during  the  fruit 
season  and  to  my  utter  astonishment 
I saw  the  finest  apples  I have  ever 
seen  anywhere.  I bought  some  of  the 
apples,  and  in  gathering  them  I found 
that  thirty-nine  apples  made  a heaping 
half  bushel,  as  long  as  an  apple  would 
lie  on  the  measure.  These  were  Mam- 
moth Black  Twig.  Forty-six  Elberta 
peaches  made  one-half  bushel.  These 
were  grown  on  unsprayed  trees,  and 
95  per  cent  of  the  fruit  was  perfect.  I 
measured  an  apple  tree  that  was  set 
before  the  civil  war  that  was  eleven 
feet  and  six  inches  around  the  tree 
three  feet  above  the  ground.  Fruit 
was  perfect  on  this  tree  this  year,  as  it 
is  of  all  years.  The  inhabitants  tell 
me  that  fruit  was  never  known  to 
miss.  Insects  do  not  bother.  I be- 
lieve the  best  fruit  land  in  the  United 
States  is  here.  I do  not  own  a foot  of 
the  land,  but  would  like  to  have  you 


THE  SETTLERS’ 
HAND  BOOK 


Howto 

Secure 

Public 

Lands 

in 

COLORADO 
WYOMING 
UTAH.  MONTANA 
NEW  MEXICO 
ARIZONA 


A COMPLETE  GUIDE 

to  the  U.  S.  Government  and  State  Land  Board 

LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS 

Relating  to  the  Acquiring  of 
PUBLIC  LANDS 

PRICE  $l.°°  


THIS  BOOK,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying map,  published  by 
Clarence  E.  Hagar,  former  Re- 
ceiver of  the  United  States  Land  Office, 
Denver,  Colo.,  gives  the  exact  informa- 
tion that  every  homeseeker  needs.  It  is 
strictly  up-to-date — authoritive  in  every 
detail  and  explains  fully  the  methods  of 
entering  and  proving  up  on  the  127,762,850 
acres  of  public  lands  which  are  described 
— the  location  and  land  office  given.  It 
also  has  special  departments  on  Irriga- 
tion, Dry  Land  Farming,  Dairying,  Sugar 
Beets,  Agricultural  Products  of  the  West, 
etc.  Price,  $1.00,  but  sent  free,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  one  dollar  for  one  year’s  sub- 
scription to  Ranch  and  Range.  Address 

RANCH  & RANGE,  DENVER,  C010. 


FREE  DISHES 


WE  GIVE 


this  33-piece  dinner  set 
on  a more  liberal  plaa 
than  anybody.  We  don't 
ask  you  to  collect  $6.00  or  $5.00  or  $4.00  to 
make  it  yours.  We  don't  ask  you  to  worry  your 
neighbors  to  death  to  pay  you  25  cents  for  a 
chromo  they  don't  want.  We  don't  ask  you  to 
do  anything  that  many  other  firms  proposing  to 
give  away  dishes  ever  asked.  Our  plan  is  brand 
new,  and  will  delight  your  friends  just  as  much 
as  it  does  you.  Any  child  can  get  this  beau- 
tiful dinner  set  free  by  our  plan.  Anybody  can 
do  the  small  favor  we  ask  in  little  or  no  time, 
and  the  extra  presents  which  we  give  you  for 
your  kindness  make  the  gift  of  a big  dinner  set 
seem  all  the  more  marvelous.  And  such  a dinner 
setl  Every  piece  decorated  with  natural  color 
red  roses  and  lasting  gold  borders,  the  very  latest 
style.  Every  piece  full  dinner  size,  and  the 

prettiest  possible  shape.  Not  only  is  our  plan 

the  most  liberal ; our  dishes  are  the  most  beauti- 
ful. You  positively  cannot  be  disappointed.  We 
have  given  hundreds  of  sets  to  delighted  friends. 
Do  you  want  one? 

Here  is  a big  sur- 
urise  for  you — 115 
needles  in  an  attractive  case  free  to  you  by 
mail  as  soon  as  we  hear  from  you.  These  are 

the  best  German  Needles,  with  sharp  points  and 

wide  eyes,  and  all  sizes  from  the  smallest  cam- 
..  Just  as  soon  as  we  receive  a letter  from  you  say- 
ing you  want  to  know  the  details  of  our  free  dish  plan  we  will  send  these  115  needles  right  out 

to  you  and  with  them  a surprise  that  is  a surprise.  When  we  write  to  you  we  will  ask  as  a 

favor  that  you  collect  $1.00  in  a way  that  will  be  a favor  to  everybody  lucky  enough  to  be  In- 
cluded in  this  plan,  and  for  this  little  favor  we  will  give  you  an  extra  present  that  is  a beauty. 
Just  say  "Send  me  the  115  Needles  and  details  of  your  free  dish  plan,"  and  enclose  4 cents  In 

stamps  in  your  letter  to  pay  expense  of  mailing  the  needles.  If  you  don't  send  the  4 csnts,  we 

will  think  you  are  not  in  earnest.  Write  to-day,  and  don't  forget  the  4 cents  in  stamps.  Address 
your  letter  to  B.  K.  RANKIN,  President,  105  C.  P.  Bldg.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


32-PIECE  SET 


brie  needle  to  the  largest  bodkin  and  darners. 


I IS  NEEDLES  FREE 


WE 

CHALLENGE 

COMPAR- 

ISON 


i\ 


SEND 
TODAY 
AND 
LEARN 
HOW  TO 
GET  50 
OR  MORE 


EASTER  CARDS  ; YOU 

EXQUISITE— APPROPRIATE— TIMELY 

Everyone  who  has  even  a little  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness,  desires  to  send  forth  at  the  Eastertide  the  mes- 
sage of  Christian  love,  charity  and  best  wishes.  It  is  the  one 
time  of  year  that  you  should  send  beautiful  cards  to  your 
frieuds.  No  other  present  is  expected,  no  other  desired,  and 
the  beautiful  Cards  we  offer,  all  symbolic  of  the  joyous  Eas- 
ter seasou,  are  just  the  thing.  The  Cards  are  all  new  aDd 
up-to-date  and  will  be  offered  by  us  alone.  They  are  litho- 
graphed in  ten  or  more  colors  on  the  heaviest  Post  Card 
stock  made,  which  makes  it  possible  to  send  your  friends 
a Card  of  unusuat  beautv  and  design,  different  from  any 
other,  and  one  which  will  reach  them  in  just  as  good  con-  | 
dition  as  when  mailed.  - 

The  exclusive  features,  the  great  variety  of  designs,  the  richness  of 
color  quality  of  printing,  heavv  card  stock,  deep  embossing  and  the  care  > 
and  pains  taken  in  the  whole  intricate  lithographing  process,  make 
them  totally  unlike,  infinitely  superior  to,  and  more  beautiful  Ilian  any  here 
lolore  offered.  They  represent  the  highest  perfectionof  the  lithographer  9 
art  ever  attempted  oh  Post  Cards  in  America. 

HERE  IS  OUR  GREAT  EASTER  CARD  OrFER. 

If  you  want  10  of  these  Easter  Post  Cards,  simply  send  6 cents  for  a six 
months  trial  subscription  to  Farm  News,  and  4 cents  to  cover  part  of  ex- 
pense. or  a total  of  10  cents,  and  we  will  send  them,  postage  paid,  by  re- 
turn mail  and  tell  you  how  to  get  50  more  just  as  beautiful,  without  a simile 
penny's  expense  on  vour  part.  This  offer  is  made  for  the  sole  purposed 
introducing  Farm  News— the  greatest  little  rural  magazine  published— Into 
thousands  of  new  homes  w here  a good  farm  paper  will  be  appreciated. 
Quick  action  is  necessary  if  you  wish  to  avail  yourself  of  this  extraordin- 
ary and  exceptional  opportunity.  Send,  today.  Address 

FARM  NEWS,  15  Factory  Street,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


come  to  my  home  and  let  me  show 
you  something  that  will  interest  you. 
This  land  can  be  bought  from  $60  an 
acre  up.  O.  PIPER. 

Clinton,  Ky. 

Be  Careful  of  Berry  Seedlings. 

J.  A.  Bauer,  Judsonia,  Ark.,  suggests 
that  Fruit-Grower  readers  should  be 
careful  in  planting  seeds  of  different 
kinds  of  berries,  except  for  experi- 
mental purposes.  A Michigan  firm 
advertises  berry  seeds,  and  Mr.  Bauer 
fears  some  persons  may  think  that  it 
is  a safe  plan  to  plant  these  seeds  for 
commercial  fields.  Of  course,  it  is 
generally  understood  that  seeds  plant- 
ed in  this  way  will  vary  greatly  in  the 
plants  which  are  grown. 

>ij£  ^ 

In  renewing  your  subscription,  why 
not  send  $2  for  three  years’  subscrip- 
tion, or  $3  for  five  years?  These 
long-time  subscriptions  are  becoming 
quite  popular— and  a number  of  sub- 
scribers are  sending  $5  to  renew  for 
ten  years.  This  gets  the  matter  out  of 
the  way  for  some  time  to  come. 


SPECIAL 60  DAYS  ONLY  Sl.Ot 

To  introduce  our  large,  powerful  achromatic  Kj 
celsior  Telescope  the  price  has  been  made  only  $1.C 
for  60  day*.  This  is  your  opportunity  to  get  one  c 
these  high-gradb  instruments  at  a ridiculousl 
low  price.  Every  Excelsior  Telescope  Is  provide' 
with  a Solar  eye-piece— never  before  sold  on  tele 
scopes  costing  less  than  $8  to  $10.  Every  ituden 
needs  a telescope.  Study  the  Sun-spots,  Moon  an< 
Stars.  Fascinating, instructive.  Can  be  used  as  i 
microscope  also.  Every  Farmer  needs  one  to  exam 
ine  fences  and  stock  miles  away.  Eaoh  inatnuncD 
provided  with  Dust  Caps,  Brass  Bound  witi 
Powerful  Lenses.  Each  instrument  warranted  » 
be  at  represented  or  money  refunded.  Price  ncn 
only  $1 .00  each,  postage  10c  extra.  Send  $1.10  toda 
and  don’t  miss  this  opportunity.  A groat  bargain 
Peoples  Wholesale  Store,  Box  14  JnjlanaaonsJndliD 


« Universal  Magazine 


The 

ITT*  _ 

is  a splendid  monthly  publication;  nice, 
bright,  cheerful,  illustrated;  32  pages,  three 
columns  to  page.  Send  for  Sample  Copy,  or, 
“ what  is  better,  send  fifty i 

cents,  and  we#  will 
send  you  the  Universal 
Magazine  for  two  years; 
we  will  also  send  one  set 
,of  Eight  Hardy,  Ever- 
blooming  Roses,  one- 
year  plants;  the  finesi 
collection.  They  an 
Rhea  Reid,  The  Bride 
Etoile  de  Lyon,  Brides 
maid,  Champion  of  tb< 
World,  Papa  Gontier 
Bessie  Brown  and  Crim 
son  Rambler.  Nowhenj 
_ else  in  the  world  cai 

they  be  bought  for  the  money.  Address 
h ale  PUB.  CO.,  3572  vista  Ave.,StXouis,Mo 
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Man  warren,  Charles  4 8 

Micheal.  O.  E 49 

Michigan  Pigeon  Lofts’  48 

Miller.  K.  1 48 

Minkel  & Co 49 

Missouri  Squab  Co 46 

Mohr,  S.  K 48 

Murphy,  Ed.  B 48 


Mustier,  Lee  48 

Myers,  H.  W 49 

Newell.  J 48 

Nichols,  Arthur  M 48 

Norman,  Calvin  48 

Norton,  GuH.  Poultry  Farm  ....  48 

Oak  Brush  Poultry  Farm  48 

Ohio  Hatchery  48 

Paokwood,  Mrs.  Rhoda  48 

Paetzei,  Charles  48 

Page,  M.  E 48 

Page,  The  Wyandotte  Breeder.  . 48 

Pauly’s,  Dr.,  Pheasantry  48 

Randolph  Poultry  Farm  48 

Royal  Yeoman  48 

Ridge,  Ransom  N 48 

Rocky  River  Poultry  Co 48 

Rodgers,  H.  E 48 

Sehmled  Brothers  48 

Schroer,  Joseph  48 

Seas,  J.  Fred  48 

Shannon,  H.  T 48 

Shumaker,  Mary  R 48 

Sibley,  H.  A 48 

Simpson’s  Pheasant  Farms  ....  48 

Sinn,  E.  B 48 

Springer,  Paul  48 

Stange,  Julius  E 49 

Stevanus,  H.  W 26 

Sublette,  Miss  Mary  . 48 

Success  Poultry  Farm  4 8 

Swain,  Charles  R 48 

Swonger,  Z.  E 49 

Thomas,  G.  S 48 

Tierney,  Robert  A 48 

Turner  & Son  48 

Two  Willow  Farm ' 46 

Uhl  Hatchery  48 

Ulum,  Luther  48 

Utz  Poultry  Farm  48 

Walnut  Hill  Hatchery  48 

Walton,  J.  0 48 

Watson,  Ira  48 

Weaver,  R.  W.  Co 48 

Webb,  Mrs.  A.  S 48 

Webb,  L.  A 48 

Welch,  J.  Hart  48 

West  End  Poultry  Ranch  46 

Wilder,  Thomas  48 

Woodworth,  W.  H 48 

Yoder,  Levi  D 48 

Railway  Companies 

C.,  B.  & Q.  Ry 29 

C. ,  R.  I.  & P.  Ry 36 

D.  & R.  G.  Ry 27 

N.  & W.  Ry 49 

Northern  Pacific  Ry 36 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry 35 

Roofing  Materials 

Barber  Asphalt  Pav.  Co 13 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co 3 

Seedsmen  & Florists 

Adams,  T.  Lee  20 

Barteldes  Seed  Co 49 

Field,  Henry.  Seed  Co 41 

Roberts,  E.  D 6 

Schisler-Corneli  Seed  Co 26 

Sprayers  & Appliances 

Aspinwall  Mfg.  Co 15 

Brown,  E.  C.  Co 20 

Booth.  William  49 

Blanchard.  James  A.  Co 23 

Crestline  Mfg.  Co.  24 

Dust  Sprayer  Mfg.  Co 49 

Deming  Co 24 

Friend  Mfg.  Co 20 

Field  Force  Pump  Co 1< 

Goulds  Mfg.  Co 22 

Hurst  Mfg.  Co 21 

Hurst  Mfg.  Co 23 

International  Harvester  Co 12 

Myers,  F.  E.  & Bro 22 

New  Way  Motor  Co 23 

Peppier,  Thomas  24 

Rippley  Hardware  Co 33 

Rochester  Spray  Pumi  Co 7 

Spramotor  Co 20 

Stahl.  Wm.  Sprayer  Co 24 

Underwood  & Viles 24 

Winkle,  George  J 24 

Wire  Fencing 

Adams  & Adams  18 

Advance  Fence  Co 14 

American  Steel  & Wire  Co 18 


Brown  Fence  & Wire  Co 18 

Carter  Wire  Fence  Mach.  Co....  39 

Cincinnati  Iron  Fence  Co 24 

Colled  Spring  Fence  Co 18 

Colled  Spring  Fence  Co 18 

Kitselman  Brothers  18 

Mason  Fence  Co 18 

Ottawa  Mfg.  Co 39 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.  . . 18 

Up-to-Date  Mfg.  Co 18 

Ward  Fence  Co 39 

Ward  Fence  Co 26 

Stump  Pullers 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co 39 

Miscellaneous 

Aermotor  Co 14 

Americana  Co jb 

American  Well  Works  41 

Anderson  Mfg.  Co.  . . 34 

Armstrong,  G.  W 49 

Baker  Mfg.  Co 13 

Best  Street  Light  Co 27 

Bickmore  Gall  Cure  Co 17 

Blanke  & Hauk  Supply  Co.  ...  27 

Bonds  and  Mortgages  49 

Brandt’s  15 

Brunswick  & Co 15 

Burlington  Backet  Co 39 

Chamberlain,  W.  F 46 

Catherman,  J 49 

Cleveland,  Frank  P 49 

Clingman  Sisters  34 

Coco  Cola  Co 35 

Congdon,  W.  A 48 

Coyne  Brothers  17 

Dale  Watch  Co 33 

DeKing  Mfg.  Co 45 

Edwards,  C.  D 13 

Electric  Wheel  Co 26 

Elkhart  Carriage  & Harness  Co.  36 

Elliott,  William  49 

Enterprise  Mfg.  Co 47 

Exl.  Formula  Co 49 

Franz  Hardware  23 

Gardner  Office  Supply  Co 6 

Hartman  Furn.  & Carpet  Co. . . 45 

Horfte  Beautiful  Furn.  Co 7 

Horton,  B.  S 49 

Horton  Lamp  Co 45 

Imperial  Steel  Range  Co 44 

International  Harvester  Co 37 

Iwan  Brothers  13 

Jenkins,  J.  W.  Sons  Music  Co..  13 
Jones  Nat.  School  of  Auction.  . 34 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co 43 

Kalamazoo  Tank  & Silo  Co.  . . 11 
Lincoln  Commercial  School  ....  59 

Littooy,  J.  F 34 

Mantle  Lamp  Co 44 

Martin,  F.  C.  49 

Masters  Planter  Co 24 

Mead  Cycle  Co 13 

Melville  Clark  Piano  Co 11 

Michigan  Fish  Bait  Co 26 

National  Biscuit  Co 43 

New  Albany  Box  & Basket  Co.  . 39 

Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co 11 

Ottawa  Mfg.  Co 24 

Paine  Photo  Supply  Co 49 

Palace  Mfg.  Co 39 

Patch,  A.  H 24 

Platt’s  Commercial  College  ...  19 

Postum  Cereal  Co 15 

Postum  Cereal  Co 35 

Postum  Cereal  Co 6 

Postum  Cereal  Co 8 

Price,  Mrs.  W.  T 39 

Rhodes  Mfg.  Co 17 

Rodgers,  H.  J 9 

Rookwood  Kennels  49 

Savage,  M.  W 37 

Schroer,  J.  A.  & Co 9 

Simplex  School  of  Music  39 

Standard  Earth  Auger  Co 2 4 

Stange,  Julius  E 49 

St.  Louis  Basket  & Box  Co.  . . 38 

Swan,  J.  T 35 

Union  Carbide  Co.  ...  40 

United  Factories  Co 4 4 

United  Kansas  Portland  Cement  24 

Washington  Mill  Co 6 

Webster  Basket  Co 39 

Wickersham,  G.  H 43 

Witte  Iron  Works  13 

Wright  Condensed  Smoke  Co...  24 

Wright  Fruit  Package  Co 3 

Yuille-Mtller  Co 17 

Zimmerman  Steel  Co 21 
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NOW  turn  back  to  the  second  page  in  this  issue  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  and  read  announcement  of  our 
Great  Subscription  Contest. 

We  want  your  help  in  pushing  our  circulation  to 
100,000  copies  monthly,  and  will  pay  you  well  for  doing 
a little  missionary  work  for  us. 

Turn  back  and  read  the  announcement  on  page  2 of 
this  issue. 
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The  planting  season 

— is  yet  young.  There  is  still  time  to  send  in  your  order  for  trees  or  general 
nursery  stock  and  get  it  in  ample  time  for  planting  this  spring.  But  you 
haven’t  time  to  waste.  You  must  act  quickly  if  you  act  at  all. 

The  Stark  Special  Service  plan 

— insures  immediate  filling  and  shipment  of  all  orders.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  every 
hour  counts,  all  orders  are  filled  and  shipped  within  24  hours  after  they  are  received  and  our 
unsurpassed  shipping  facilities  absolutely  guarantees  prompt  delivery.  The  pictures  on  this  page 
are  visible  evidence  of  our  ability  to  handle  your  business  without  the  loss  of  a moment’s  time. 

— Planting  season  is  not  regulated  by  date  nor  by  your  season,  bat  by  the  condition  of  the  stock  to  be  planted.  Stark 
Trees  can  be  successfully  planted  weeks  after  your  spring  has  opened,  because  by  our  magnificent  system  of 
packing  they  are  held  dormant. 


A Record  Breaking  Shipment  of  Stark  Trees — 31  Carloads  valued  at  3>1UU,UUU.UU. 

Picture  on  the  left  is  the  train  as  it  left  our  Packing  Houses  on  March  8.  This  shipment  was  handled  by  the  C.  & A.  railroad.  To  the  left  their  wagons  (The  Only  Way  Transfer  Co.)  are  shown 
transferring  stock  from  5 cars  of  the  train  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  connecting  lines  and  which  was  accomplished  in  the  short  time  ot  b hours. 

-Remember  this— an  orchard  planted  this  spring  will  be  a year  nearer  bearing  and  ?a  year  nearer  profit  than  an  orchard  planted 
uxt  spring.  Why  not  gain  that  year  and  that  profit?  The  year  thus  saved  may  be  the  year  when  you  would  harvest  your  first  big 
money-earning  crop— the  year  when  fruit  prices  soared  and  turned  your  orchard  into  a veritable  gold  mine. 

' ' ' —We  have  been  conducting  the  most  successful  nursery  business 

in  the  world  for  84  years.  It  has  been  accomplished  by  pleasing 
all  customers  at  all  times,  thus  retaining  their  patronage. 

— Stark  trees  are  best.  You  cannot  afford  to  plant  inferior 


Act  today— get  out  of  the  to-morrow  class 

-Many  a man  has  lost  just  such  golden  opportunities  by  saying, 
‘Well,  I’ll  attend  to  that  to-morrow.”  ‘To-morrow’s”  rarely 
:ome.  Don’t  be  a “to-morrow”  man — get  into  the  “right-this- 
ninute-today”  class. 

—Write  us  a post  card  now  asking  for  price  list  and  order  sheet 
:)ut  still  better,  write  a letter  giving  us  a list  of  the  kind  of  stock 
^ou  want,  the  number  of  each  variety  and  whether  one  or 
wo-year-old  trees.  (We  advise  1-year-trees— they  have  proven 
:o  be  better  than  2-year).  On  receipt  of  your  letter,  we  will 
send  you  a carefully  prepared  estimate  figured  on  the  basis  of 
3ur  wholesale  price  list  and  in  this  way  no  time  will  be  lost. 

Why  Stark  Trees  are  best  for  you 

—Complete  satisfaction  is  absolutely  guaranteed  in  all  cases  and 
on  all  orders,  large  or  small.  Our  reputation  of  84  years  is 
behind  this  guarantee. 

—We  guarantee  safe  arrival  of  all  orders. 

—Where  orders  are  sent  through  our  salesmen,  we  prepay  freight 
when  the  amount  of  the  order  is  $10.00  or  more  and  when  25% 
cash  is  remitted.  When  cash  to  the  full  amount  of  the  order  is 
remitted,  a discount  of  5%  is  allowed.  Few  nurserymen  do  this. 
— All  boxing  and  packing  is  done  free.  The  Stark  method  of 
packing  is  world  famous. 

—Stark  trees  are  propagated  from  selected  and  proven  strains  of 
bearing  trees,  thus  eliminating  all  chance  of  trees  being  untrue  to 
name.  Most  nurserymen  propagate  from  the  nursery  row. 

— Stark  trees  are  grown  in  the  locality  best  adapted  to  their  per- 
fect growth  and  development.  To  do  this  we  maintain  10  branch 
nurseries  in  seven  states.  Healthy,  thrifty,  strong-rooted,  vigorous 
trees  and  vines  is  the  result. 

— An  ample  capital  enables  us  to  adopt  the  latest  scientific 
methods  of  producing  the  finest  stock.  A smaller  capital  would 
make  many  of  our  successful  methods  impossible. 


are 

stock— plant  Stark  trees  and  be  sure. 

Whatever  you  do,  plant  Quality 

— Don’t,  don’t,  don’t  plant  varieties  of  inferior  quality — you  will 
regret  it  as  long  as  you  live.  Better  plant  no  trees  at  all  than  to 
plant  such  sorts  as  Mo.  Pippin,  Gano,  Ben  Davis  and  others  of 
that  same  class.  They  will  never  make  you  money— they  will 
never  give  you  satisfaction.  The  markets  simply  will  not  buy 
them  at  anywhere  near  profitable  prices. 

— The  fruit  consuming  public  want  quality  and  they  are  willing 
to  pay  fancy  prices  to  get  it.  I he  condition  of  the  markets  all 
over  the  country  is  proof  of  this  statement. 

Stark  Delicious 

—Should  come  first  on  your  list  of  quality  varieties.  Without 
question  or  doubt  it  is  the  peer  of  all  apples  in  quality  and  in  sell- 
ing value.  Facts  and  experience  have  proven  it. 

— Next  on  your  quality  list  should  come  Stark  King  David,  which 
ranks  next  to  Delicious;  then  Stayman  Winesap,  Senator, 
Champion,  Grimes  Golden,  Jonathan,  Spitzenburg,  etc.,— they 
are  too  numerous  to  mention. 

— Lack  of  space  prohibits  mentioning  special  quality'  sorts  in 
peach,  plum,  cherry,  pear,  apricot,  grape  vines,  small  fruits,  etc., 
but  high  quality  varieties  in  each  of  these  are  as  well  defined  as  in 
apple.  A list  of  worthy  sorts  in  any  line  will  be  furnished  on 
request.  -I 

—Our  general  stock  ts  complete  in  every  way— every  worthy 
sort  in  all  lines  is  represented— and  every  tree  and  shrub  is  fully 
up  to  the  usual  Stark  Standard. 

—Sit  down  right  now  and  make  out  your  order  and  if  you  do 
not  have  our  complete  literature,  be  sure  to  ask  for  it. 


Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  & Orchards  Company 

Lock  Box  Number  10  K Louisiana,  Missouri,  U.  S.  A*. 
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Somebody  Will  Get  This 

Automobile  Free 

This  Automobile  is  only  one  of  the  prizes  in  The  Fruit-Grower’s  Creat 
Subscription  Contest.  There  are  Cash  Prizes  bringing  the  total  up  to 

$l,000~Divided  as  follows : 

FIRST  PRIZE— BRUSH  RUNABOUT  AUTOMOBILE,  valued  at  $500.00 

Second  Prize— $100  cash  Fifth  Prize— $50  cash  Eighth  Prize— $35  cash  Eleventh  Prize— $25  cash 

Third  Prize— $75  cash  Sixth  Prize— $50  cash  Ninth  Prize— $25  cash  Twelfth  Prize— $25  cash 
Fourth  Prize — $50  cash  Seventh  Prize — $50  cash  Tenth  Prize — $25  cash  Total  - - - $1,000.00 

$ 1 ,000.00=IN  PRIZES=$ 1,000.00 

We  want  our  friends  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  prizes  are  in  addition  to  a liberal  cash  commission  we  allow  on 
every  subscription  sent  in.  The  commission  pays  you  for  doing  a little  missionary  work  for  us,  and  the  prizes 
listed  above  will  be  awarded  on  July  1,  1910,  to  the  persons  who  have  sent  us  the  largest  lists  of  new  subscribers. 
In  case  of  tie,  prizes  will  be  divided  among  persons  tied.  There  are  not  likely  to  be  many  ties,  however. 
Every  dollar  you  send  us  in  this  subscription  contest  counts  for  100  points— one  point  for  every  cent. 


We  Want  Our  Friends  to  Help  Us 

We  want  every  friend  of  The  Fruit-Grower  to  take 
part  in  this  contest.  We  will  pay  you  for  your  time, 
we  will  award  the  special  prizes  on  July  1,  and  with 
our  increased  circulation  we  will  greatly  improve 
The  Fruit-Grower.  In  fact, ’there  is  every  reason 
why  you  should  help  increase  the  subscription  list 
of  The  Fruit-Grower  at  this  time. 

A subscriber  wrote  that  he  would  get  a list  of  sub- 
scribers if  we  would  guarantee  that  he  would  get 
the  automobile.  Of  course,  we  cannot  guarantee 
anybody  that  any  prize  will  be  won.  We  can  only 
say  that  up  to  the  present  time  no  contestant  has 
sent  in  more  than  $50,  so  it  is  probable  that  small 
clubs  will  rule  in  this  contest,  as  they  have  in  former 
contests.  Any  person  who  will  show  copies  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  to  good  farmers  will  find  it  easy  to 
get  subscribers,  and  we  urge  some  good  hustler  to 
take  up  the  work  in  every  community.  There  is 
time  for  one  to  start  now  and  win  one  of  the  big 
prizes  in  this  contest. 


About  the  Premiums 

The  season  is  now  too  far  advanced  for  us  to  send 
premium  trees  and  plants  this  spring.  All  new 
subscribers,  therefore,  who  do  not  get  premiums 
this  season  will  get  them  next  spring.  Explain  this 
to  your  subscribers,  so  they  will  know  they  have 
not  been  overlooked. 

Another  thing:  On  account  of  excessive  postage  on 
papers  going  to  Canada,  this  contest  will  be  limited 
to  subscribers  in  the  U nited  States. 

Enter  the  Contest  Today 

Send  today  for  sample  copies,  receipt  blanks  and 
other  literature  you  will  need  in  the  contest.  \ ou 
can  easily  win  one  of  the  big  prizes  by  just  a little 
effort.  Send  for  your  supplies  today,  and  have  a 
part  in  this  campaign. 
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The  Overland 

The  Simple  Car  $1,000  Up 


The  Four  Overland  factories,  employing  4,000  men,  are  turning  out 
140  Overlands  Daily  to  meet  the  overwhelming  demand.  Orders  are  five 
times  as  heavy  as  last  year— twenty  times  as  heavy  two  as  years  ago. 
And  most  of  these  cars  are  used  on  country  roads. 


Texas  Takes  1,500 

Texas  this  year  takes  1,500  Overlands, 
And  our  general  agent  for  Texas  has  order- 
ed 3,500  to  be  delivered  in  1911. 

Kansas  takes  1,000  Overlands,  Iowa 
1,000,  Nebraska  750.  Those  are  the  main 
farming  sections  where  Overlands  became 
known  last  year. 

In  any  section — city  or  country — where 
Overlands  have  been  used  one  year,  you  will 
find  them  outselling  every  other  car  in  ex- 
istence. And  the  demand,  the  country  over, 
is  larger  than  for  any  other  make. 

The  Reason 

Within  two  years  the  Overland  has 
reached  the  topmost  place.  It  has  done  this 
solely  through  matchless  merit.  Each  car 
has  sold  others,  and  the  others  sold  others, 
until  our  orders  for  this  year  call  for  $24,- 
000,000  worth  of  cars. 

One  reason  is  this:  There  is  no  other 
car  anywhere  near  so  simple.  No  other  car 
has  so  few  separate  parts.  The  Overland  is 
almost  trouble-proof. 


And  the  cars  have  our  pedal  control. 
Push  a pedal  forward  to  go  ahead,  and  back- 
ward to  reverse.  Push  another  pedal  for- 
ward to  get  on  high  speed.  It  is  as  simple 
as  walking. 

A child  can  master  the  car  in  ten  min- 
utes. A novice  can  run  it  the  first  time  he 
takes  the  wheel. 

The  Overland  always  keeps  going.  We 
have  run  one  of  these  cars  7,000  miles,  night 
and  day,  without  stopping  the  engine.  Own- 
ers have  run  them  up  to  10,000  miles  with- 
out even  cleaning  a spark  plug. 

The  cost  of  upkeep  is  less  than  for  any 
other  car  that  will  do  what  the  Overland 
does. 

The  Small  Cost 

The  25-horsepower  Overland,  in  roadster 
style,  costs  $1,000.  The  wheel  base  is  102 
inches — the  possible  speed  is  50  miles  an 
hour.  The  power  is  ample  for  any  require- 
ment on  any  road  or  hill.  The  same  car 
with  a tonneau  costs  $1,100. 

For  $1,250  we  sell  a 40-horsepower  car, 


Tfie. 


with  a 112-inch  wheel  base.  And  for  $1,500 
we  offer  all  that  any  man  can  want.  All 
prices  include  five  lamps  and  magneto, 

No  other  car  gives  anywhere  near  what 
the  Overland  gives  for  the  money.  The  rea- 
son lies  in  our  enormous  output  and  our 
automatic  machinery.  We  have  cut  the  cost 
20  per  cent  in  the  past  year  alone. 

Two  Free  Books  • 

The  cars  which  are  winning  these  legions 
of  buyers  will  win  you  when  you  know  the 
facts.  We  have  two  books  which  tell  all 
about  Overlands.  Every  motor  car  lover 
should  read  them.  Cut  out  this  coupon  as 
a reminder  to  write  for  the  books  today. 


The  Willy s- Overland  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Licensed  Under  Selden  Patent 
Please  send  me  The  tlvo  books  free 


Overland  Model  38,  Price  $1,000.  25  h.  p. — 102-inch  wheel  base.  Made 
also  with  single  rumble  seat,  double  rumble  seat  and 
Toy  Tonneau  at  slightly  additional  cost. 


Overland  Model  £41 — Price  $1,400.  40  h.  p. — 112-inch  wheel  base- 

5 passenger.  Five  lamps  and  magneto  included. 
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Wonderful  ROOFING  Offer! 

SPECIAL  SPRING  PROPOSITION  for  QUICK  ORDERS-NEW  LOWPRICES 


Corrugated  Steel  Roofing  and  Siding 


\\i  inch  unpalnted  steel  sheets,  light  weight,  22  Off 

Inches  wide,  2 to  8 ft.  long,  100  sq.  leet 

Painted,  same  as  above,  100  sq.  feet $1.95 

IM  Inch  corrugated,  galvanized,  rust-proof  steel  sheets, 
standard  weight  22  to  24  in.  wide,  2 to  7 It.  long,  Off 

100  sq.  feet 

Read  our  Freight  Prepaid  Offer. 


PRESSED  BRICK  STEEL  SIDING 


Fill  in  carefully  the  coupon  below.  Send  it  to 
us  and  we  will  mail  you  at  once  free  of  all  cost 
samples  of  the  very  best  “galvanized  rust-proof 
roofing,  ceiling  and  siding  for  your  examination. 

These  samples  are  large  and  generous  enough  to  show  you 
the  quality  of  the  large  sheets,  the  prices  on  which  are 
quoted  in  this  ad.  This  spfecial  spring  offer  made  in  time 
for  the  farmer  or  town  resident  who  wants  to  begin  improve- 
ments— shipments  made  anywhere — take  advantage  of  this 
great  bargaiQ  sale  while  the  offer  lasts.  No  matter  for  what 
purpose  you  require  the  metal  covering,  you  will  not  buy 
roofing,  siding  or  ceiling  again  this  year  at  lower  prices  than 

quoted  in  this  ad.  These  metal  coverings,  proven  by  over  _____  , 

60  years  of  actual  experience,  to  be  the  most  economical  and  0n|y  to„|  nee(je[1 10  |ay  jS  a hammer,  except  with  Standing  Seam  Steel  Roofing 

^ heavier  and  breaks  from  freezing  or  thawing.  Our  "galvan- 

ized,  rust-proof’  steel  covering  keep  buildings  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer;  does  not  taint  your  rain  water. 

Rust-Proof  Galvanized  Steel 

R00FINGNSIDING=CEILING 

Note  our  wonderfully  low  prices— lower  than  those  ever  quoted  by  any  factory  or  any  other  manu- 
facturer anywhere.  Send  for  samples  at  once.  Get  in  your  order  now  for  spring  improvements. 
Suitable  for  every  purpose.  Fully  guaranteed.  Requires  no  painting,  economical  and  easy  to  put  on, 
no  previous  experience  necessary;  absolutely  guaranteed,  brand  new,  clean  stock— bright  as  a dollar. 

T-t  „ owte  full  sized  and  come  in  corrugated  "V”  crimped  standing  seam  or  plain  flat  sheets,  heavily  galvanized 

or  cold.  Square  means  100  square  feet. 

until  you  s^o^  samples.  Our  liberal7 offer  to  Jhip  subject  to  your  examination  is  proof  of  our  confidence  that  our  material 
wjji  meet  with  your  entire  satisfaction  after  the  closest  scrutiny. 

LIGHTNING-PROOF-FIRE-PROOF-WATERPROOF 

_ — — _ t*t„  odMrfiwmpnt  rIppI  sheets  unn&lnted.  also  painted.  These  are 


Pressed  Brick,  unpalnted  steel  sheets,  light 

weight,  24  In.  wide.  68  In.  long,  100  sq.  feet 

Painted,  same  as  above,  100  sq.  feet 

Pressed  Brick,  galvanized,  rust-proof  steel  sheets, 

standard  wt.,  24  In.  wide  68  In.  long,  100 sq.  feet.. 

Read  our  Freight  Prepaid  Offer. 


$1. 

$ 

$3. 


FLAT  STEEL  SHEETS 


Flat,  unpalnted  steel  rheets.  lightweight,  2i  in.  .1  CA 

wide,  2 to  8 ft.  long,  100  sq.  feet  „ 

Painted,  same ae above,  100  sq.  leet SI. TO 

Flat,  galvanized,  rust-proof  steel  sheets,  standard  ©O  AA 

wt.,  21  and  86  In.  wide,  2 to  7 ft.  long,  100 sq.  feet..  Vtf.wv 

Read  our  Freight  Prepaid  Offer. 


STANDING  SEAM  STEEL  ROOFING 


Standing  Seam,  unpalnted  steel  sheets.  Ught  wt.,  ©•*  Of! 

22  in.  wide,  2 to  8 ft.  long,  100  sq.  leet 

Painted,  same  as  above  100sj.  feet  * ‘•95 

Standing  Seam,  galvanized,  rust-proof  steel 
ard  weight,  22  to  21  In.  wide,  2 to  7 ft.  long,  ©O  Of* 

100  sq.  feet 

Read  our  Freight  Prepaid  Offer. 

BEADED  CEILING  AND  SIDING 


_ . _ - _ mm „ We  also  quote  in  this  advertisement  steel  sheets  unpalnted,  also  painted.  These  are 

UMM9fH//>fl  ant!  Pmrit&ii  St&G * nOOfltltf  identically  the  same  s \eets  as  the  galvanized  rust-proof,  except  ore  not  coated  with 
BjntJ&wnWBGBM  ZMmWwM  . Wi^v  tho  urmainted  and  painted  steel  sheets  will  not  last  as  long  as  the  galvanized  iUet- 

. rr|.„  phinno-n  House  Wrecking  Co., manufacturers  of  these  steel  coverings,  positively  guarantee  en- 

Our  million  dollar  capital  stock  and  surpltts _is  fJL-  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  We  are  constantly  buying  complete  stocks 

Our  roofing  department  is  one  tremendous  stock  a full  line  of  building  material,  including 

hold  goods,  plumbing  material,  heating  apparatus,  water  woik  system  and  namwaie  oi  every  kihu. 

FREIGHT  PAID!  I free  sample's? 


$1.85 


Beaded,  unpalnted  steel  sheets,  light  weight, 

in.  wide,  2 to 8 ft.  long,  100  sq.  feet ,, 

Painted,  same  as  above,  100  sq.  feet ••  * 

Beaded,  galvanized,  rust-proof  steel  sheets,  stand-  S3 
ard  wt.,  22  to  21  In. wide,  2 to  7 ft. long,  100  sq.  feet..  W**m*ttf 
Read  our  Freight  Prepaid  Offer. 


VV”  CRIMPED  STEEL  ROOFING 


At  prices  quoted  in  this  ad.  we  will 

Siding  and  Ceiling  orders  in  full  toall  points  ' m for 

United  States  except  Oklahoma  and Texas.  lot ; per ^squaie  ^dmonamoi 
these  two  states,  to  all  points  west  of  Colorado  m the  umtea  states, 
EOc  per  square  additional. 

__  4 m Add  10%  to  vour  surface  measurement, 

HOVi  to  Order  tuSi  for  laps;  send  us  sketch  of  your 

building  showing  size  of  dimensions,  so  that  we  ean  send  you  piopei 
length  of  sheets  to  lay  economically  and  avoid  waste. 

_ _ — Our  1910  book  on 

Our  F roe  HOOfiUU  BOOK  Roofing,  Siding  and 

2& 


‘Galvanized,  Rust*  Proof ’’Shingles 


2-V  Crimped,  unpalnted  steel  sheets,  light  wt.,  {61.85 

22  In.  wide,  2 to  8 ft.  long.  100  sq.  feet v « IO  k 

Painted,  same  as  above,  100  sq.  feet *■?" 

2-V  Crimped,  galvanized,  rust-proof  steel  sheets.  «Q 
stand,  wt.,22  to  211n.wide.  2 to  7 ft.  long,  lOOsq.  ft. 

Read  our  Freight  Prepaid  Offer. 


Beautiful  in  design  and  make.  Ideal  for  roofing 
or  siding  for  any  style  of  a building.  Coine  in 
sheets  size  18  by  24  in.  Send  coupon  and  get  our 
“Roofing  Book.”  We  are  headquarters  for 
metal  shingles  and  will  save  you  from  30%  to  50 /o 
over  retail  prices  for  metal  shingles  of  same 
quality  sold  at  retail.  Our  special  £0  Off 

spring  offer  price,  per  100  sq.  ft 

The  price  on  these  shingles  is  F.  O".  B.  Chicago. 


We  recommend  Galvanized  Rust -Proof  as  by  far  the  best  kind  of  Steel  Covering, 
although  Painted  Steel  Roofing,  Siding  and  Ceiling  will  give  splendid  service. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  C0.w ■ CHICAGO, ILL. 


Coupon  Noco^=-Mail  it! 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO., 

W.  35th  & Iron  Sts.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Please  send  me  copy  of  your  latest  Roofing 
Catalog,  free. 

Kind  of  building 

Size  of  roof 

If  you  want  Siding  or  Ceiling  give  diagram 
and  full  dimensions 

• •••••••••••••••••••••••••*••  *•••••••••••• 

When  do  you  expect  to  order ? 

Name 

jP.  O •••«•••«•••••••••••••••••••••••• 

F.  D . State •••••• 

Shall  ive  send  you  our  general  catalog ? 

Are  you  interested  in  lumber? 

Heating  apparatus ? Furniture? 

Plumbing  supplies? Clothing? 

Wire  and  fencing? 

Building  supplies? 


BEADED  CEILING  LOOKS  FINE 

— a Iowa. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  Chicago.  111. 

Gentlemen:  We  received  your  check  for 

$1.92.  being  the  refund  on  the  freight  paid 
by  us  on  steel  celling,  through  the  oversight 
of  the  railroad  company  and  thank  you  for 
same.  We  have  the  beaded  steel  ceiling  on 
and  it  looks  fine.  It  worked  out  all  O.  K., 
and  Is  a.  success  In  every  way.  Please  send 
me  a new  catalogue  as  I "want  some  more 
material.  Yours  truly, 

GREEN  COUNTY  ABSTRACT  CO., 
(Signed  by)  A.  L.  Sarchet,  Sees 
PROVED  VERY  SATISFACTORY. 

, Penna. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  Chicago,  111 
Gentlemen:  Will  you  kindly  send  me  your 

large  catalogue?  I purchased  Borne  Iron 
Roofing  from  you  some  time  ago  and  It 
proved  very  satisfactory.  I wish  to  make 
soother  purchase  In  the  near  future.  Vert 
respect  fn  II  v (Plrso.1l  VO  T USTR1AVTIVF 


VERY  MUCH  PLEASED 

, Vermont 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co..  Chicago,  111 
Gentlemen:  I will  say  I received  my 

Roofing  all  O.  K.  and  have  It  laid.  It  is  fine 
Roofing  and  I am  very  much  pleased  with  it. 
Some  of  my  neighbors  have  seen  it  and  they 
say  I could  not  get  such  Roofing  as  this 
in  the-  city  of  St.  Albans  for  less  than  $2.75 
or  more.  I shall  advertise  It  all  I can. 
Received  catalogue  also. 

Thanking  you  for  your  prompt  attention  and 
kindness.  I remain.  Yours  truly. 

(Signed!  JOSEPH  McCEAL 
MORE  THAN  PLEASED. 

, Minn. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen:  I purchased  20  squares  of 

plain  Galvanized  Roofing  some  time  ago 
and  was  more  than  pleased  with  It.  and  as 
I am  Interested  In  hardware,  metal  shingles 
I wlr»  for  vour  new  catalogue.  Vers 


ON  KOOE  17  YEARS;  GOOD  FOR  24 
YEARS  MORE. 


etc., 

► niiy  your* 


T .ORb 


, Ky. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen:  17  years  ago  I bought  suffi- 

cient  Corrugated  Steel  Roofing  from  you  for 
roofs  and  sidings  for  two  large  horse  barns 
(34  bed  stalls),  and  carriage  house,  and  am 
today  painting  the  roofing  for  the  fourth 
time,  and  the  material  seems  to  be  almost 
as  good  as  the  day  I put  it  on  and  I confi- 
dently expect  it  to  last  20  years  longer. 
Yours  very(truly.a)  ^ p>  ANDERSON. 

WANTS  MORE  OF  OUR  ROOFING. 

Ind. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Gentlemen:  The  Roofing  received  all  O. 

Had  lust  half  a sheet  left.  Will  need 
roofing  later  Will  give  you  the  or- 
hrn  T need  Ik  Yours  truly. 

*-P!gm©d'>  F*.  FT.  WOT.FF 


K. 

m <»rf 

r\t>r  . 


Wil  l.  HELP  HIS  FRIENDS  TO  SAVE 
MONEY. 

, Miss. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  Chicago,  HI 
Gentlemen:  The  Roofing  came  all  O.  R. 

freight  prepaid  and  everything  in  goo< 
shape.  I am  well  pleased  with  it  and  wil 
keep  a sample  of  roofing  at  my  shop  t 
show  mv  friends  and  help  them  in  savin; 
money  as  I did  when  I bought  from  yot 
Respecfifullv,  (Signed)  J.  L-  WARE. 

SATISFACTORY  beyond  what  ex- 
pected. , ^ 

. Mich. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co..  Chicago,  II 
Gentlemen:  Your  shipment  of  Roofing 

today  received  In  good  order,  and  ■ 
much  pleased  with  it-  It.  is  satisfacto 
bevond  what  I expected.  You  may  be  assni 
ed  of  ray  future  orders,  and  appreciate  vm 
prompt  ni * option.  Very  truly  yours 

(Rlen-*d1  T.  R OAPUN. 
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Figure  1 — The  Blossom  Blight.  Note 
the  canker  about  the  base  of  the  spur. 


Figure  3 — Fruit  Blight  Note  the  oozing  dropson  the 


able  report  by  Prof.  Whetzel  and  his 
associate,  V.  B.  Stewart,  who  is  work- 
ing under  an  industrial  fellowship  es- 
tablished by  the  nursery  firm  of  C. 
W.  Stuart  & Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for 
the  investigation  of  this  disease. 

The  matter  we  publish  herewith  and 
the  illustrations  are  from  Bulletin  No. 
272  of  Cornell  University  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  and  The  Fruit- 
Grower  makes  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  station  and  to  the  authors 
for  the  use  of  the  matter  and  the  illus- 
trations. The  bulletin  is  for  free  dis- 
tribution to  farmers  living  in  New 
York  State. 

The  Disease. 

Blight,  pear  blight,  fire  blight,  blos- 
som blight,  twig  blight,  fruit  blight, 
sunscald,  canker  and  blight  canker 
are  among  the  names  frequently  given 
to  this  malady  on  different  kinds  of 
trees  or  different  parts  affected.  The 
term  “fire  blight”  is  perhaps  the  most 


Figure  2 — Twig  Blight.  Note  that  it 
began  at  the  very  tip. 

appropriate,  since  it  applies  equally 
well  to  the  characteristic  symptoms  of 
the  disease  on  any  of  the  trees  on 
which  it  is  now  known  to  occur. 
Whether  it  is  the  blighting  of  the 
blossom  clusters  (figure  l),  the  dying 


trees,  especially  of  the  pear.  It  is 
of  a distinctly  epidemic  nature,  ap- 
pearing suddenly  in  virulent  form  in 
a locality  and  wiping  out  entire  or- 
chards or  injuring  the  trees  so  se- 
verely that  several  years  are  required 
for  recovery  from  the  effects  of  the 
attack.  It  may  not  appear  again  to 
a destructive  extent  in  the  same 
locality  for  ten  or  fifteen  years. 
Nevertheless  it  is  to  be  found  every 
season  to  a limited  extent  in  any  lo- 
cality, ready  when  the  proper  com- 
bination of  seasons  arises  to  spread 
rapidly  and  again  work  havoc.  An 
epidemic  of  this  disease  not  only 
means  the  loss  of  the  season’s  crop, 
but  also  the  loss  of  entire  trees,  or 
ar  least  much  of  the  bearing  wood, 
which  is  the  product  of  years  of 
growth  and  the  replacing  of  which 
will  require  years  more. 

Aside  from  the  actual  loss  there 
is  the  discouragement  which  always 
comes  with  such  an  experience.  The 
grower  with  the  prospect  of  a repeti- 
tion of  such  a disaster  before  him,  is 
loathe  to  invest  more  time  and  money 
in  a crop  subject  to  such  losses.  Many 
men  in  New  York  and  other  states 
have  given  up  pear  growing  chiefly 
because  of  the  ravages  of  this  disease. 

Symptoms. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  de- 
scribe the  signs  or  symptoms  'by 
which  this  disease  can  be  recognized. 
The  growers  generally  know  them 
only  too  well.  Figures  1 to  4 indicate 
fairly  well  the  appearance  of  the 
disease  on  limbs,  blossoms,  twigs, 
and  fruit.  The  most  striking  svmp- 


diseased  and  shrunken  fruit 

tissues  of  the  host.  During  moist 
weather  they  ooze  forth  in  sticky, 
milky  masses  from  diseased  twigs, 
blossoms  or  cankers.  They  multiply 
by  dividing  in  two  in  the  middle, 
growing  to  normal  size,  and  dividing 
again,  repeating  this  every  half  hour 
or  so,  as  long  as  food,  water  and 
proper  warmth  prevail.  They  do  not 
travel  through  the  sap  tubes  of  the 
plant,  as  is  often  supposed,  but  slow- 
ly work  their  way  through  and  be- 
tween the  cells  of  the  bark,  spreading 
thus  into  the  healthy  part  of  the  twig 
or  limb  and  kill  it.  They  are  able, 
even  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions, to  penetrate  but  a few  inches 
a day. 

Dr.  T.  J.  Burrill,  botanist,  of  the 
Ulinoise  Experiment  station,  who 
first  discovered  the  true  cause  of  this 
disease,  found,  as  have  many  investi- 
gators after  him,  that  these  minute 
plants  are  also  present  in  great  num- 
bers in  the  blighted  bark  even  along 
the  advancing  margin  of  the  disease. 
There  is  no  longer  any  question  as 
to  the  cause  of  this  disease. 

How  the  Disease  Spreads. 

These  bacteria  are  carried  from 
tree  to  tree  and  introduced  into  blos- 
soms or  growing  shoots  by  insects 
of  various  kinds.  Waite  has  proved 
that  flies  and  wasps  carry  the  bac- 
teria from  oozing  cankers  to  open- 
ing blossoms  and  from  these  to  oth- 
ers, thus  spreading  the  blossom  blight 
through  the  orchard.  Our  own  obser- 
vations tend  to  show  that  the  aphides 
and  leaf  hoppers  are  largely  respon- 
sible agents  in  introducing  bacteria 


Figure  4 — Canker  on  Limb  of  Tree. 

Note  the  crack  indicating  the  limit  or 

margin  of  the  canker. 

to  the  healthy  bark,  and  only  in  those 
cankers  that  are  more  or  less  protect- 
ed from  drying  out.  These  few  cank- 
ers in  which  the  bacteria  survive 
the  winter  are  called  “hold-over” 
cankers.  There  is  no  way  of  dis- 
tinguishing them  from  the  cankers 
in  which  the  bacteria  are  all  dead. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  under 
especially  favorable  conditions  the 
parasites  may  also  live  over  in  blight- 
ed shoots  or  twigs. 

With  the  rise  of  sap  and  the  in- 
creased rise  of  temperature  of  spring 
the  bacteria  in  these  cankers  become 
active,  multiply  and  spread  into  ad- 
joining and  healthy  bark.  Here  they 
increase  to  such  an  extent  that  on 
warm,  rainy  days  they  come  forth 
from  the  lenticels  and  cracks  in  the 
diseased  bark  as  thick  syrupy  drops, 
of  a dirty  white  or  brown  color  (Fig- 
ure 7.)  This  oozing  from  hold-over 
cankers  usually  takes  place  first  about 
the  time  the  blossoms  are  opening. 
Wasps  and  flies  visit  these  cankers 
to  sip  the  sweet  ooze,  and  becoming 
smeared  with  it  from  head  to  toe,  fly 
away  to  opening  blossoms.  Here, 
some  of  the  bacteria  of  which  the 
ooze  is  composed,  are  left  behind  in 
the  nectar  of  the  flower.  They  mul- 
tiply rapidly  in  the  sweet  solution 
and  the  next  bee  visitor  unwittingly 
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Apple  and 

tom  to  be  recognized  by  the  grower 
is  the  twig  with  dead,  brown  or  black 
leaves  clinging  to  it,  contrasting 
sharply  with  the  dark,  green  foliage 
in  summer  and  the  naked  branches 
of  the  trees  in  winter.  In  no  other 
disease  of  our  fruit  trees  do  the  leaves 
cling  so  tenaciously  to  dead  branches. 
The  effect  is  not  unlike  that  resulting 
from  scorching  by  fire  or  injury  by 
frost.  It  is  from  this  appearance  that 
the  name  fire  blight  has  been  appro- 
priately applied. 

The  Cause  of  the  Disease. 

The  cause  of  the  disease  has  long 
been  known  to  be  due  to  a specie 
of  bacteria,  which,  when  introduced 
into  the  growing  parts  of  the  tree, 
for  example  in  the  blossoms  or  young 
shoots,  multiply  rapidly,  feeding  up- 
on the  tissues  and  secreting  poison- 
ous substances  that  kill  the  affected 
part.  The  bacteria  which  are  respon- 
sible for  this  destruction  are  very 
minute  rod-shaped  plants,  so  small 
that  2,000  of  them  end  to  end  would 
be  required  to  span  an  inch.  They 
are,  of  course,  microscopic  and  can 
be  seen  only  when  magnified  several 
hundred  times  under  the  microscope. 
They  are  covered  with  fine  hair-like 
flagella  by  means  of  which  they  swim 
about  in  the  juices  of  the  diseased 


Pear  Trees 

into  the  tips  of  growing  shoots,  while 
the  same  insects  and  the  curculio 
frequently  introduce  them  into 
wounds  which  they  make  into  fruit, 
thus  giving  rise  to  fruit  blight. 

Man,  himself,  may  be  unwitting  or 
careless  agent  by  which  these  minute 
parasites  find  their  way  into  cuts  or 
wounds  made  when  cutting  out  blight- 
ed limbs  or  pruning  the  orchard 
(Figure  86.)  It  has  frequently  been 
demonstrated  that  the  blight  bacter 
ia  may  be  carried  to  the  healthy  trees 
on  pruning  tools. 

These  bacteria  pass  the  winter  in 
some  of  the  cankers  in  the  bark  of 
the  body  or  limbs  of  the  tree  (Figure 
1).  The  bacteria  remain  alive  only 
along  the  margin  of  the  canker  next 


j 

J 
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Fighting  Fire  Blight  of 


At  various  times  The  Fruit-Grower 
has  published  articles  regarding  blight 
of  apple  and  pear  trees;  these  aticles 
have  differed  greatly,  from  a report  of 
a man  who  expected  to  cure  the  dis- 
ease by  injecting  calomel  into  the  trees 
to  reports  of  the  latest  conclusions  of 
scientists  who  have  been  at  work  on 
this  disease.  Several  years  ago  we 
published  a very  interesting  article  by 
Prof.  H.  H.  Whetzel,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, and  now  we  have  another  valu- 


of  the  growing  tips  of  the  twigs  (fig- 
ure 2)  or  the  formation  of  dead  areas 
or  cankers  in  the  bark  of  limbs  or 
body  (figure  3),  it  is  one  and  the  same 
disease — fire  blight.  It  is  the  same 
disease  whether  it  appears  on  the 
pear,  the  apple  or.  the  quince,  and  is 
readily  and  commonly  transmitted 
from  one  to  the  other. 

The  disease  was  first  observed  in 
the  Hudson  River  Highlands  in  about 
1780/  It  worked  its  way  westward 
over  the  Allegheny  mountains  and  in- 
to the  Mississippi  valley.  For  a long 
time  it  was  confined  to  regions  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  in  1903, 
despite  the  claims  of  the  exploiters  of 
the  fruit  regions  of  California,  that 
theirs  was  a country  in  which  the 
blight  could  not  thrive,  it  suddenly 
made  its  appearance  in  the  pear  or- 
chards of  that  state  and  wrought  such 
havoc  in  a few  years  as  has  seldom 
been  known  in  a fruit-growing  coun- 
try. 

The  disease  is  now  known  all  over 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  in  near- 
ly every  section  where  fruits  are 
grown.  It  is  not  certainly  known  to 
occur  in  any  European  country  or  in 
South  America  or  Australia. 

This  is  the  most  destructive  and 
the  most  dreaded  disease  of  fruit 
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figure  5 — "Hold-Over”  Canker  in  Large  Limb  of  Old  Apple  Tree.  Rough  bark 
cut  away  to  show  limits  of  the  canker.  Note  the  base  of  the  sucker  near 
the  center  by  the  blighting  of  which  the  bacteria  gained  entrance  to  the 
tender  tissues  of  the  bark. 


carries  the  fatal  germ  to  all  the  suc- 
ceeding blossoms  that  are  visited. 

The  bacteria  penetrate  the  tender 
tissues  of  the  flower  and  within  nine 
or  ten  days  blossom  clusters  here  and 
there  over  the  trees  begin  to  turn 
black  and  wither,  followed  shortly  by 
the  wilting  and  blackening  of  the 
leaves  on  the  spur.  Blossom  blight 
(Figure  1,  is  the  result.)  During 
rainy  weather  the  bacteria  ooze  from 
these  blighted  blossoms  and  are  car- 
ried by  plant  lice,  leaf  hoppers,  and 
other  sucking  insects  to  the  tips  of 
the  twigs  that  are  now  growing  rap- 
idly; here,  in  sucking  the  sap,  the  in- 
sect introduces  the  bacteria  into  the 
tender  tissues,  where  they  multiply 


disease.  The  loss  from  “fruit  blight” 
(Figure  3)  is  frequently  quite  heavy, 
though  it  is  seldom  associated  in  the 
mind  of  the  grower  with  the  twig 
blight.  The  bacteria  commonly  work 
their  way  down  the  spur  to  the  limb, 
spread  into  the  surrounding  bark 
and  form  cankers  (Figure  1).  Where 
watersprouts  or  shoots  are  allowed  to 
grow  from  the  body  and  limbs  of 
the  trees  the  blight  finds  conditions 
most  favorable.  Introduced  by  an  in- 
sect into  the  tip  of  one  of  these  suc- 
culent shoots,  the  parasites  multiply 
rapidly  and  apparently  become  more 
virulent  as  they  proceed  downward, 
finally  reaching  the  limb  of  the  treet 
and  spread  about  the  base  of  the 


rapidly,  producing  in  a few  days  the 
characteristic  “twig  blight”  (Figure 
2.) 

Sometimes  the  bacteria  are  intro- 
duced by  insects  into  the  green  fruit, 
where  they  find  an  abundance  of  pro- 
per food  and  moisture  and  soon  the 
fruit  shows  the  symptoms  of  the 

MEMORY  FOOD 

A Case  Where  Memory  Was  Strength- 
ened By  Grape-Nuts. 

Food  that  will  actually  help  the 
memory  as  well  as  agree  perfectly  with 
a delicate  stomach  is  worth  know- 
ing of. 

A good  wife  out  in  Iowa  who  did 
not  know  which  way  to  turn  to  get 
food  that  would  agree  with  her  hus- 
band, who  was  left  in  a weakened 
condition  after  a serious  illness  and 
could  scarcely  retain  any  food  in  his 
stomach,  was  one  day  induced  to  try 
him  on  Grape-Nuts,  the  famous  ready- 
cooked  breakfast  food,  and  from  the 
first  he  began  to  improve  rapidly.  In 
three  months  he  had  gained  30  pounds. 

She  says  that  his  stomach  has  re- 
covered so  completely  that  he  can 
now  eat  any  kind  of  food. 

She  mentions  the  boy  of  an  intimate 
acquaintance,  who  was  so  delicate  and 
thin  that  his  appearance  was  pitiable 
and  he  had  no  appetite  for  any  ordi- 
nary food.  He  was  put  on  Grape- 
Nuts  and  liked  the  crispness  and 
sweetish  taste  of  the  new  food  and 
took  to  it.  His  improvement  began 
at  once  and  he  is  now  a healthy,  plump 
boy. 

“I  know  that  Grape-Nuts  will  do 
more  for  weak  stomachs  than  any 
medicine.  The  claim  that  it  will  build 
up  and  strengthen  the  brain  has  been 
proven  to  my  certain  knowledge.  Sis- 
ter, who  writes  for  the  press,  and  is 
compelled  to  memorize  a great  deal, 
has  been  using  Grape-Nuts  and  says 
she  is  surprised  at  the  result.  There 
is  a marked  improvement  in  her  mem- 
ory and  the  brain  works  more  per- 
fectly and  with  better  results.” 

Read  “The  Road  to  Wellville,”  found 
in  pkgs.  “There’s  a Reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


shoot  into  the  bark.  Cankers  are  us- 
ually formed  about  the  base  of  the 
blighted  blossom-spur  or  water-sprout 
(Figure  8.) 

Some  of  these  cankers,  as  pointed 
out  above,  serve  to  harbor  the  bac- 
teria through  the  winter  and  supply  a 
source  of  infection  for  the  following 
season. 

The  whereabout  of  the  blight  bac- 
teria are  thus  accounted  for  through- 
out the  year,  and  it  should  be  easy 
now  for  the  grower  to  see  where  they 
come  from  in  the  spring.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  unless  these  bacteria  are  in- 
troduced into  the  trees  by  insects  or 
by  the  grower  himself,  no  blight  will 
result.  The  source  of  infection  may 
be  an  old  neglected  pear  or  apple  tree 


Figure  6 — Blighted  stub  resulting  from 
introduction  of  bacteria  on  the  prun- 
ing saw. 

in  the  back  yard  or  fencerow.  A sin 
gle  tree  of  this  sort  will  often  serve 
as  a source  of  infection  to  orchards 
within  a radius  of  several  miles.  It  is 
also  worth  noting  that  the  disease  sel- 
dom appears  in  a young  orchard  until 
the  trees  begin  to  bear— that  is,  pre- 
sent blossoms  for  inoculation  by  in- 
sects. In  a block  of  quinces  in  the 
nursery  this  season,  out  of  thirty- 
eightt  blossoms  appearing  on  the 
trees,  thirty-three  were  observed  to 
blight. 

Not  all  the  factors  which  contribute 
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Besides  Furnishing  Power  for  Spraying,  This 
Mighty  Engine  Does  a Hundred  Other  Tasks! 

Here’s  a combination  power-spraying  outfit  and  PORTABLE  POWER 
PLANT  —at  the  price  of  the  usual  power-spraying  outfit  alonel 

No  need  to  pay  BIG  money  for  a power-spraying  outfit  since  the  versa- 
tile Fuller  & Johnson  Farm  Pump  Engine  is  on  the  market! 

At  insignificant  cost  get  the  Fuller  & Johnson  Spraying  Outfit — highest 
grade  manufactured,  and  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction 

Fuller  & Johnson  Spraying  Outfit 


Dodge  the  Heavy  Outlay  of  Money 
for  Spraying! 

Every  grower  of  fruit— every  truck  farmer— 
every  farmer  of  any  kind  must  have  an  engine 
to  do  the  heavy  work!  But  where’s  the  sense 
in  buying  two  kinds  of  power  plants  when  the 
Fuller  & Johnson  Spraying  Outfit  includes 
a PORTABLE  power  plant  that  does  the  work 
of  both?  Spraying  i9  necessary— but  it  takes 
only  a few  days  each  season.  So  the  thing  to 


do  is  to  ovoid  the  heavy  investment-  And  the 
Fuller  & Johnson  Outfit,  with  its  mighty 
little  engine  that  works  at  other  tasks  besides, 
is  the  solution! 

Runs  6 to  16  Nozzles! 

This  spraying  outfit  keeps  a pressure  of  150 
to  200  pounds  — ample  for  every  need!  — power* 
ful  enough  to  run  from  6 to  16  ordinary  nozzles. 

Just  6et  it  into  a wagon  box  or  truck  and  put 
it  to  work. 


cun  quickly  hitch  the  engine.  If  today 
you  have  a spraying  outfit  our  engine  j 
will  run  it  for  you!  Easy  to  attach  it. 

Fuller  & Johnson  Mfg.  Co.  Dept,  o 
Madison,  Wis. 

Established  1840  *3! 


Send  for 
Special 
Spray 
Bulletin 

It  is  yours  for  the 
asking  — a postal 
will  bring  it  — 
send  the  postal 
today. 


Read  Combination  Offer 

Write  today  for  name  of  nearest  dealer  and 
get  this  bargain— a combination  power-spray- 
ing outfit  and  Portable  Power  Plant— at 
: the  price  of  the  usual  spraying  outfit! 

If  you  already  have  a Farm  Pump 
1 Engine  we  can  supply  you  with  our 
matchless  spraying  outfit,  to  which  you 
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Spray J*rg“m-©CSVay 
For/Best  Result^ 

//«•✓>  Thst  ,\/OU  are  entitled  to  full  crops.  Don’t  let  insect 
l/oe  //7tf  Y pests  and  plant  diseases  eat  away  your  profits. 

^ A Famous  spraying  outfit  saves  what  you  have 
Lnyine  been  losing.  It  sprays  all  solutions  more  thoroughly,  more 
£-_  rapidly— at  less  expense  and  with  less  labor  than  any  other 

I U IM  outfit  you  could  buy.  Thousands  of  farmers,  fruit  grow- 
ers  and  gardeners  depend  on  a Famous,  for  they  know  what 
is  best.  Many  who  have  been  discouraged  with  other  outfits 
W/Cirk  are  b^ing  the  greatest  success  with  a Famous  outfit.  There  is 

An  I H C Outfit 
To  Meet  Your  Needs 

— no  matter  how  little  or  how  much  spraying  you  will  do— and  you 
can  easily  detach  the  engine  to  use  for  any 
other  power  work  you  have  on  hand. 

Your  I H C outfit  is  a money  maker  every 
day  in  the  year.  We  furnish  blue  prints  so 
you  can  build  your  own  spray  wagon,  tank, 
etc.  Let  us  send  you  our  interesting  and 
valuable  spraying  book,  with  complete 
spraying  guide.  Or  get  a copy 
from  the  local  International 
dealer.  Let  him  tell  you  about 
the  Famous  Spraying 
outfit  you  want. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

% 

COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(INCORPORATED) 

CHICAGO  USA 


to  the  appearance  of  this  disease  in 
epidemic  form  are  yet  known.  How- 
ever, it  is  evident  that  there  must  be 
(1)  a favorable  source  of  infection 


(hold-over  cankers);  (2)  abundance  of 
the  proper  disseminating  agents  (in- 
sects); and  (3)  favorable  weather  con- 
ditions (warm,  rainy  or  cloudy)  at 
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blossoming  time,  and  during  the  rapid 
growth  period  of  the  twigs  and 
shoots.  The  proper  combination  of 
these  factors  together,  perhaps,  with 
others  not  so  evident  at  present,  un- 
doubtedly accounts  for  the  periodic 
appearance  of  this  disease  in  such 
virulent  form. 

Control  of  the  Disease. 

It  has  been  pretty  definitely  shown 
that  no  method  of  protecting  the 


General  plan  of  operations  for  the 
season: 

(l)  Destroy  all  sources  of  infec- 
tion, i.  c.,  clean  out  all  cankers  (fig- 
ure 9)  in  the  apples,  pears  and  quinces, 
cutting  well  into  the  healthy  tissue 
and  removing  the  diseased  hark.  Dis- 
infect the  cut  with  corrosive  subli- 
mate solution,  one  part  to  one  thou- 
sand of  water,  easily  made  up  by 
adding  out  of  the  tablets  of  this 
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k LEAD 
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A man  in  Colorado  sprayed 
his  orchard  with  Swift’s! 

Arsenate  of  Lead.  Out  of  12,000 
boxes  of  apples  there  was  found 
only  one  box  of  wormy  ones. 

How  does  this  compare  with  your 
experience  ? Do  you  spray  at  all  ? 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  find  out  whether  it  would  pay  to 
spray?  Will  you  write  for  our  book  on  leaf-eating  pests 
and  reports  of  results  from  using  Swift’s  Arsenate  of  Lead? 

This  insecticide  kills  all  leaf-eating  pests,  never  burns 
or  scorches  the  most  delicate  foliage,  outlasts  two  to  four 
sprayings  with  materials  that  are  washed  off  by  rain; 
mixes  readily  and  stays  in  suspension,  does  not  clog 
the  pump,  increases  both  quality  and  quantity  of  yield. 

Send  for  valuable  book  on  leaf -eating  insects.  Give  your  dealer’s  name. 

Merrimac  Chemical  Co.,  51  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


SPRAT 


Watson  4-ROW  Potato  Sprayer 

Never  damages  foliage,  but  always  reaches  bugs,  worms,  and 
other  foliage-eating  insects.  Has  all  improvements— adjustable 
wheel  width,  spray  and  pressure  instantly  regulated.  Capacity 
30  to  40  acres  a day.  FREE  FORMULA  BOOK 
1 for  instruction  book  showing  the  famous  Garfield,  Empire 
King  and  other  sprayers. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  68  Eleventh  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Pierre  Sebire&Son  Fruit  Tree  Stocks,  Ornamentals 

USSY,  CALVADOS,  FRANCE  Forest  Trees,  Etc. 

For  Catalogue  Write  to 

C.  C.  ABEL  & CO.,  Sole  Agents,  110  Broad  St.  New  York 

Importers  of  Fruit  and  Nursery  Stock.  Dutch  Bulbs,  Roses,  RAFFIA,  Etc. 


30  DAYS’ 

FREE  TRIAL 


Zimmerman  Pitless  Wagon  Scale 

Extra  heavy  solid  steel  frame;  double  strength  steel 
platform  beams.  All  bearings  completely  protected 
from  mud.  The  strongest  and  most  accurate  weigh- 
ing scale  on  the  market.  Guaranteed  for  10  years. 
For  catalogue  and  discounts,  address 

Dept.  3,  Zimmerman  Steel  Co.,  Lone  Tree,  Iowa 


Figure  7 — Cankered  Limb,  Showing  Ex 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  the  bli 

trees  by  means  of  sprays  is  effective. 
The  very  nature  of  the  method  of  in- 
troduction of  the  causal  organism 
into  the  tree  precludes  this  as  effec- 
tive means  of  control.  If  we  were 
able  to  determine  definitely  what  in- 
sects are  responsible  for  the  dissem- 
ination of  the  bacteria  in  each  case,  it 
might  be  possible  to  control  the  dis- 
ease by  destroying  the  insects.  Thus 
far,  we  believe,  this  method  has  not 
been  tried. 

Making  the  trees  immune  by  the 
introduction  of  different  substances 
into  the  sap  has  as  yet  not  been  def- 
initely proved  to  be  successful,  de- 


aling Milky  Drops.  The  sticky  sap  is 
;ht  bacteria. 

preparation,  which  can  be  purchased 
at  any  drug  store,  to  a pint  of  water. 
This  solution  may  be  carried  in  a bot- 
tle or  wooden  pail  and  applied  to  the 
wound  with  a sponge.  This  disin- 
fection may  seem  to  the  grower  at 
first  to  be  unprofitable  and  unneces- 
sary. However,  he  will  soon  appre- 
ciate its  importance  if  it  is  omitted. 
Clean  up  old  pear,  apple  or  quince 
trees  in  the  neighborhood  that  may 
harbor  the  disease  organisms.  If  nec- 
essary, destroy  them.  All  hawthorns 
along  the  fence  rows  or  in  nearby 
pastures  should  be  destroyed. 

(2)  Make  a regular  inspection  of 


Figure  8 — Cankers  almost  always  appe: 
about  the  base  of  the  blighted  spurs 
watersprouts. 


spite  the  claims  made  by  many  manu- 
facturers ot  blight  remedies. 
Controlling  the  Blight  in  the  Orchard. 

We  are  prepared  to  say  and  ready 
to  demonstrate  that  this  disease  can 
be  controlled  in  the  orchards  of  New 
York.  The  following  plan  of  opera- 
tions properly  performed  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  effective  both  in 
our  hands  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
grower. 


every  tree  in  the  orchard  at  least  once 
a week  throughout  the  growing  sea- 
son, beginning  as  soon  as  the  blos- 
soms begin  to  fall.  It  may  sometimes 
be  necessary  to  inspect  every  day. 

(a)  Break  out  all  blossom-spurs  that 
show  the  disease  and  remove  them 
from  the  orchard.  They  should  be 
burned.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
disinfect  the  -wounds  made  by  break- 
ing these  out.  The  removal  of  these 
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spurs  as  soon  as  they  show  the  dis- 
ease will  prevent  the  bacteria  from 
getting  into  the  limbs  (see  figure  l). 
In  tall  trees  use  a ladder  and  also  a 
hook  on  the  end  of  a long  handle. 

(b)  Rub  off  with  the  hands,  from 
the  trunks  and  main  limbs,  all  shoots 
i nd  watersprouts  as  fast  as  they  start. 
This  will  remove  the  possibility  of  the 
formation  of  limb  and  body  cankers 
and  save  much  work  in  cutting  out 
cankers  the  following  season.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  disinfect  such 
wounds. 

(c)  Cut  out  all  blighted  twigs, 
shoots  and  watersprouts  (figure  10). 
As  indicated  above,  disinfect  the  cut 
with  corrosive  sublimate.  If  a long- 
handled  pruner  is  used  the  sponge 
may  be  attached  to  the  pole,  simply 
touching  the  cut  surface  with  it  as 
soon  as  the  twig  is  removed.  Remove 
and  destroy  all  primings.  Always  dis- 
infect the  cut  or  wound,  not  the  tools. 
If  all  cut  surfaces  are  disinfected  any 
bacteria  left  on  them  by  the  tools  or 
any  brought  to  them  subsequently  by 
insects  will  be  destroyed. 

Cutting  out  the  blight  once  or  twice 
during  the  season,  when  it  has  become 
sufficiently  serious  to  frighten  the 
grower,  is  a waste  of  time  and  an  in- 
jury to  the  orchard.  If  it  is  not  profit- 
able to  take  it  out  as  fast  as  it  appears 
one  cannot  afford  to  grow  pears. 

That  the  above  plan  of  operations 
is  effective  and  practicable,  as  well  as 
profitable,  is  shown  by  the  experience 
of  Mr.  J.  V.  Curtis  of  Hilton,  N.  Y., 
who,  in  1908,  undertook  the  control  of 
this  disease  in  his  ten-year-old  pear 
orchard.  His  orchard,  when  planted, 
consisted  of  several  varieties,  includ- 
ing a large  proportion  of  Bartletts. 
During  the  two  years  prior  to  1908  he 
had  lost  100  of  these  trees  by  blight. 
Despairing  of  saving  the  remainder, 
he  called  on  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture for  advice.  We  visited  his  place 
in  the  early  spring  of  1908,  examined 
his  trees,  and  advised  the  above  plan 
of  operation.  This  scheme  he  follow- 
ed to  the  best  of  his  ability,  inspecting 
the  orchard  once  a week,  removing 
and  disinfecting  the  cuts,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  disease  was  controlled 
and  a fine  crop  of  pears  saved,  at  a 
total  cost  of  only  $30.  By  regular 
and  frequent  inspections,  he  was  able 
to  detect  and  remove  diseased  blos- 
som-spurs and  blighted  twigs  before 
any  considerable  injury  was  done. 
The  total  diseased  wood  cut  from  his 
orchard  that  season  could  have  been 


POSTUM  FOR  MOTHERS 

The  Drink  that  Nourishes  and  Sup- 
plies Food  for  Mother  and  Child. 

“My  husband  has  been  unable  to 
drink  coffee  for  several  years,  so  we 
were  very  glad  to  give  Postum  a trial 
and  when  we  understood  that  long 
boiling  would  bring  out  the  delicious 
flavour,  we  have  been  highly  pleased 
with  it. 

“It  is  one  of  the  finest  things  for 
nursing  mothers  that  I have  ever  seen. 
It  keeps  up  the  mother’s  strength  and 
increases  the  supply  of  nourishment 
for  the  child  if  partaken  of  freely.  I 
drank  it  between  meals  instead  of 
water  and  found  it  most  beneficial. 

“Our  five-year-old  boy  has  been 
very  delicate  since  birth  and  has  de- 
veloped slowly.  He  was  white  and 
bloodless.  I began  to  give  him  Pos- 
tum freely  and  you  would  be  surprised 
at  the  change.  When  any  person  re- 
marks about  the  great  improvement, 
we  never  fail  to  tell  them  that  we  at- 
tribute his  gain  in  strength  and  gen- 
eral health,  to  the  free  use  of  Postum 
and  this  has  led  many  friends  to  use 
it  for  themselves  and  children. 

“I  have  always  cautioned  friends  to 
whom  I have  spoken  about  Postum,  to 
follow  directions  in  making  it,  for  un- 
less it  is  boiled  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes, it  is  quite  tasteless.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  properly  made,  it  is  very 
delicious.  I want  to  thank  you  for  the 
benefits  we  have  derived  from  the  use 
of  your  Postum.” 

Read  “The  Road  to  Wellville,” 
found  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a Reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


As  Orchard  S^rnver 


carried,  he  says,  in  one  armful — this, 
of  course,  after  the  dead  wood  of  the 
previous  season  had  been  removed. 

During  the  summer  of  1908,  the 
same  season  in  which  Mr.  Curtis  so 
successfully  controlled  the  blight  in 
his  orchard,  the  disease  broke  out  in 
epidemic  form  in  the  fine  Bartlett 


Genasco 


Get  out  of  the  rut 

Give  your  building's  the  benefit  of  progress — same  as  you 
give  the  farm  itself.  Cover  every  building  on  the  farm  with 
Genasco  Ready  Roofing — the  economical  roofing  that  protects 
and  lasts. 

Ready 
Roofing  * 

is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt — Nature’s  everlasting  waterproofer.  It 
prevents  cracks,  breaks,  and  leaks,  and  does  away  with  damage  and 
repairs.  Easily  applied  without  experienced  help. 

The  Kant-Ieak  Kleet  does  away  entirely  with  cement  and  large-headed 
nails.  Keeps  seams  absolutely  watertight.  Saves  time  in  laying.  Makes 
a beautiful  finish.  Ask  for  Genasco  rolls  with  the  Kleet  packed  in  them. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Be  sure  you  see  the  hemi- 
sphere trade  mark.  A written  guarantee,  if  you  want  it.  Gold  medal  (highest  award) 
Seattle,  1909.  Write  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 


New  York 


Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 
San  Francisco 


Chicago 


Cross-seclion,  Genasco  Slone-surface  Ready-Roofing 

Gravel 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 
Trinidad  l.ake  Asphalt 

- i-  - - - - Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 


Figure  9 — Canker  extending  downward 
from  cankered  stub  of  previous  sea- 
son. Cleaned  out,  ready  for  disinfec- 
tion and  painting. 

pear  orchards  about  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
One  of  the  growers,  Mr.  Ira  Pease, 
having  suffered  heavy  losses,  appeal- 
ed to  the  department  of  plant  path- 
ology for  assistance  in  putting  his 
trees  in  shape  and  for  controlling  the 
malady  in  1909.  A field  laboratory 
was  established  at  Mr.  Peases  place, 
and  a trained  man,  Mr.  Mitchell,  put 
in  charge.  His  problem  was  the  re- 
moval of  dead  limbs  and  hold-over 
cankers,  and  the  control  of  the  dis- 
ease during  the  season  by  the  meth- 
ods above  outlined.  The  results  were 
all  that  could  be  desired.  Infections 
appeared  in  abundance  in  many  of 
the  trees  shortly  after  the  blossoms 
fell,  but  the  diseased  spurs  were 
promptly  removed  and  no  large  limbs 
had  to  be  cut  out  as  a result  of  new 
infections.  Many  of  the  old  cankers 


Elkhart  Buggies 

are  the  best  made,  best  grade  and  easiest  riding 
buggies  on  earth  for  the  money.  PRICE 

FOR  THIRTY-SEVEN  YEARS  $5912 

we  have  been  selling  direct  and  are 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively. 

We  ship  for  examination  and  approval,  guar- 
anteeing safe  delivery,  and  also  to  save  you 
money.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  as  to  style* 
quality  and  price  you  are  nothing  out. 

May  We  Send  You  Our 
Large  Catalogue? 

Elkhart  Carriage  & Harness  Mfg.Co. 

Elkhart,  • • - - Indiana 


2240 


Twin  Auto- 
Seat,  Auto- 
Top  and  Full 
Bras*  Mounted 


of  fruit,  and  there  had  been  the  pre- 
vious season,  and  but  little  of  the 
growth  of  1909  had  to  be  removed. 
Considering  that  one  man  had  nearly 
twelve  acres  of  pears  to'  inspect,  most 
of  which  were  Bartletts  twenty  to 
thirty  years  old,  it  is  remarkable  that 
he  controlled  the  disease  so  well.  It 
is  true  the  infections  were  not  so  nu- 
merous as  in  1908,  some  sections  of 
the  orchard  showing  very  few  infec- 
tions, hut  that  they  would  have  prov- 


A Substitute  for 
Bordeaux  Mixture 

Ten-gal.  keg,  making  1,500  gals.  Spray 
delivered  at  any  R.  R.  station  in  U.  S. 
for  $12.50.  Prompt  shipments.  Write  to- 
day for  full  information. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  MFG.  CHEMISTS, 
50  Church  Street.  New  York  City. 


FRUIT  CUV  ADC 

THINNING  ljn£/A.l\.  J 


Figure  10 — Cutting  Twig  Blight  from  Young  Apple  Tree.  This  will  pay  on 
young  apple  trees  or  on  pears  or  quinces  of  any  age,  but  is  unprofitable 
on  old  apple  trees,  as  the  disease  seldom  injures  them  seriously. 


which  had  escaped  notice  during  the 
spring  pruning  proved  to  be  active 
and  necessitated  severe  cutting  of  a 
few  branches  of  the  trees  during  the 
season. 

By  the  end  of  August  the  blight  was 
practically  eradicated  from  the  or- 
chard There  was  practically  no  loss 


ed  destructive  had  they  not  been 
promptly  removed,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  an  orchard  jiist  across  the 
road  showed  many  blighted  limbs  by 
autumn. 

Mr.  Brownell,  a neighbor  of  Mr. 
Pease,  also  very  effectively  controlled 
the  disease  in  his  large  pear  orchard 


AND  CHERRY  CLIPPERS. 

GROWING  BETTER  FRUITS 
MEANS  THINNING  FRUIT 

Used  by  all  Up-to-Date  Orehardists 
45  Cents  Postpaid 

FRANZ,  HARDWARE.  HOOD  RIVER.  ORE. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  always 
mention  The  Fruit-Grower^ 

by  systematic  inspection,  cutting  out 
and  disinfecting. 

We  again  emphasize  the  point  that 
it  is  the  frequent  inspection  and  the 
disinfection  of  wounds  made  in  cut- 
ting out  that  is  effective. 


on  Free  Trial 

No  - momy-  in  -ad- 
vance, uo-b&uk-de- 
postt,  shipped  direct  to 
you  at  dealer’s  whole- 
sale prices.  Pay  ns  out 
of  the  “extra  profit.” 

Horse  Power  Sprayer 

No  tree  too  high,  no  field  too  big  for  this  tits 
of  Sprayers."  For  orchards,  vineyards,  potatoes,, 
weeds,  etc.  No  hand  pumping  required— works 
automatically.  One  man  can  do  more  work  with 
thismachinethantwomeu 
with  the  old  stiJe  spray* 
ers.  Saves  labor,  tint* 
and  money. 

Doubles 
Your  Crop 

The  Mon-Power  Sprayer 
is  an  all-purpose  machine 
for  the  medium  - sized 
growers,  cheap  in  price, 
light,  strong  and  durable. 
All  our  sprayers  are 
GUARANTEED  FOK  6 
YEARS.  We  pay  the 
freight.  Write  a letter  or 
card  to-day  — and  we’ll 

s?nd  you  Spraying-Guide, 

Catalog  of  all  - kinds  - of  - 
sprayers,  and  Special- 
Free -Sprayer  Offer  for 
first  In  each  locality  thi9 
season.  Don't  delay  — 
VV rite  now. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  COMPANY, 
183  North  SI.,  Canton.  Ohio. 
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Operating  a Home  Canner 


(Continued  from  April  Fruit-Grower.) 

I have  had  more  actual  experience 
with  beans  as  a commercial  crop  than 
with  anything  else,  and  have  found 
them  very  profitable.  I think  one  can 
safely  count  on  $75  to  $100  per  acre 
profit  on  every  acre  they  can  get  help 
to  handle — “Aye,  there’s  the  rub.” 

I did  better  than  this  on  mine.  I 
have  endless  inquiries  regarding  dif- 
ferent varieties,  but  have  used  only 
three  varieties:  The  Pencil-pod  wax, 
Perfection  wax  and  Green  Refugee. 
The  latter  is  most  excellent.  1 should 
not  spend  much  time  experimenting 
to  find  something  better;  and  the 
Pencil-pod  is  simply  not  to  he  beaten. 
It  is  very  prolific,  rust-free,  drouth- 
resisting,  bearing  in  seven  to  eight 
weeks  from  planting,  and  bearing  un- 
til frost,  if  properly  cultivated,  and 
the  pods  clean  picked.  Pods  are  long, 
straight,  tender  and  stringless  at  the 
time  they  are  fit  to  can.  When  older, 
a slight  string  develops.  They  are 
very  prolific.  1 have  frequently  found 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  pods  on  one 
plant  at  a time,  besides  many  blos- 
soms, and  this  on  thin  Ozark  upland. 

The  Refugee  is  as  prolific,  but  pods 
are  shorter,  and  I like  the  flavor  bet- 
ter. They  also  have  a string,  but  this 
is  easily  removed.  It  will  pay,  if 
canning  for  market,  to  plant  both  va- 
rieties, for  every  live  merchant  carries 
both  green  and  wax  beans  in  stock, 
and  it’s  up  to  you  to  be  ready  to  sup- 
ply him. 

Beans  must  be  gathered  when  ten- 
der— just  as  the  bean  begins  to  form 
in  the  pod.  Neglect  this  "must”  and 
you  have  an  inferior  article  for  mar- 
ket, no  matter  what  care  you  give 
afterward.  Beans  may  be  gathered, 
tipped  and  cut  and  left  to  stand  in  a 
cool,  dry  place  until  the  next  morn- 
ing. I have  frequently ’done  this,  and 
the  finished  product  has  not  suffered 
thereby. 

Prepare  the  pods  as  for  use  on  table, 
blanch  ten  minutes,  pack  in  two-pound 
can,  fill  with  hot  water,  using  no 
salt;  process  one  ho  r.  If  cold  water 
be  used,  exhaust  ten  minutes  and 
process  one  hour.  In  small  machines, 
where  no  blanching  facilities  are  at 
hand,  beans  may  be  placed  in  a clear 
sugar  sack  and  immersed  in  boiling 
water  in  a clean  wash  boiler. 

Tomatoes,  of  course,  are  as  staple 
as  sugar  and  flour,  and  perhaps  the 
best  seller  of  any  canned  goods.  The 
New  Stone  is  the  standard  canning 
tomato,  and  if  you  have  the  genuine 
article,  you  will  not  hunt  a better.  I 
am  so  often  asked  what  yield  per 
acre  they  will  give  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  especially  here  in  the 
Ozarks,  that  I have  watched  for  a 
field  that  1 might  call  typical  and,  last 
season,  1 found  it.  I have  the  figures 
from  the  owner,  and  so  they  are  cor- 
rect. Part  of  this  ground  was  new 
land,  cleared  in  the  winter  of  1908-9, 
plowed  and  set  to  tomatoes  in  spring 
of  1909.  It  was  upland,  as  fair  a sam- 
ple of  our  hill  land  as  one  would  find, 
possibly  freer  from  rock  than  some, 
and  was  fertilized,  125  pounds  com- 
mercial fertilizer  per  acre  being  used. 
The  other  field  was  bottom  land,  old 
ground;  had  raised  fine  corn  the  pre- 
vious season,  and  for  some  time  prior 
to  that  had  been  in  clover.  It  was 
fertilized  same  as  the  hill  land. 

The  yield  was  practically  the  same 
in  each  field — ten  tons  per  acre.  The 
bottom  land  was  infested  badly  with 
worms,  which  denuded  the  vines  of 
foliage,  cutting  down  the  average 
yield  for  the  field. 

I think  any  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
readers  may  do  as  well  as  this.  How- 
ever, this  man  received  35  cents  per 
■ 100  pounds  at  the  factory.  By  can- 
ning your  own  crop,  you  may  double 
this  price. 

To  can,  peel  by  steaming  or  scald- 
ing, and  remove  the  core,  holding  the 
stem  side  up,  to  avoid  waste.  Pack 
solid  in  three-pound  cans.  Hot  water 
may  be  used  to  fill  cans  if  there  is  not 
enough  juice,  but  there  will  be  enough 
unless  you  waste  it.  Exhaust  three 
minutes,  process  forty  minutes. 

I think  there  is  no  better  corn  than 
Stowell’s  Evergreen  for  canning,  and 


by  a succession  of  plantings  the  sea- 
son may  he  lengthened.  Gather  when 
tender  and  in  full  milk,  and  prepare 
as  for  table,  using  a stiff  brush  to 
remove  silks.  Slice  off  the  kernels 
with  a sharp  knife,  and  scrape  slightly 
with  the  back  of  the  knife  to  remove 
core  and  milk,  but  not  the  hull.  Pack 
only  to  within  one  and  one-half  inches 
of  the  top  of  two-pound  cans,  as  corn 
swells  slightly  in  processing.  Cover 
one  inch  with  cold  water,  cap,  ex- 
haust ten  minutes  and  process  five 
hours.  Great  care  must  he  used  with 
corn,  and  it  must  not  be  allowed  to 
stand,  as  it  will  surely  spoil.  This  is 
another  “must”  which  cannot  be  over- 
looked. 

For  beets,  select  small  blood  tur- 
nip-rooted varieties,  and  gather  them 
when  about  as  large  as  a fair-sized 
hen’s  egg.  Clean  thoroughly,  trim  off 
tops  to  within  one-half  inch  of  beet. 
Avoid  cutting  the  beet,  lest  it  “bleed” 
and  lose  color.  Cook  in  a vessel  until 
the  skin  will  slip  off  in  cold  water; 
remove  skins  and  pack  in'  three-pound 
cans.  Fill  with  hot  water  if  your  beets 
are  still  hot,  cap,  tip  and  process  fifty 
minutes.  If  cold  water  be  used,  ex- 
haust ten  minutes  and  process  forty 
minutes. 

Lima  beans  are  shelled,  packed  in 
three-pound  cans,  and  covered  with 
cold  water.  Exhaust  ten  minutes, 
process  fifty  minutes. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  cooked  until 
nearly  done,  peeled,  cut,  if  necessary, 
into  halves  or  quarters  lengthwise, 
'and  packed  in  three-pound  cans.  Fill 
with  water,  exhaust  ten  minutes  and 
process  fifty  minutes. 

Kraut  for  canning  is  made  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  should  be  canned 
as  soon  as  it  is  ready  to  use.  Pack 
in  three-pound  cans  to  within  one- 
fourth  inch  of  the  top,  fill  with  clear 
water  if  necessary,  cap  and  exhaust 
ten  minutes,  and  process  one  hour. 

Cabbage  may  be  canned  by  shred- 
ding as  for  kraut;  place  in  kettle, 
cover  with  boiling  water  and  cook  for 
thirty  minutes.  Fill  three-pound  cans 
while  hot,  cap,  tip  and  process  five 
hours. 

Hominy  may  be  made  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  and  packed  in  three-pound 
cans  while  hot.  Fill  with  the  creamy 
water  in  which  the  corn  was  cooked, 
cap,  tip  and  process  two  and  one- 
half  hours. 

Cherries  may  be  pitted  or  not,  but 
as  the  former  bring  a higher  price, 
and  satisfactory  machines  for  doing 
the  work  can  be  obtained  cheaply,  it 
is  better  to  pit  them.  Pack  in  two- 
pound  cans,  using  the  juice  so  far  as  it 
will  go,  for  liquid,  supplementing  this 
with  water.  Sugar  to  suit  may  be 
placed  in  bottom  of  the  can,  or  omit- 
ted entirely.  Exhaust  seven  minutes, 
process  twenty  minutes. 

Peaches  are  peeled  and  halved,  if 
free.  Clings  are  not  pitted,  unless 
sliced.  There  are  satisfactory  peelers 
made  which  handle  fairly  sound  fruit, 
if  not  too  ripe.  I can  do  nearly  as 
fast  work  and  more  satisfactorily, 
with  a knife  of  the  right  kind,  as  im- 
perfect fruit  comes  back  to  the  knife 
anyway.  Don’t  try  to  immerse  them 
in  lye  water  to  remove  peel  or  else 
announce  on  the  label  that  they  were 
so  peeled.  It  will  pay  you  to  grade 
your  goods.  I made  four  grades  of 
mine  and  did  not  find  it  such  a task, 
and  now  that  there  is  an  ink  on  the 
market  that  will  stand  processing,  it 
can  be  done  still  more  easily.  My 
grades  were  as  follows;  First,  El- 
berta,  perfect  halves,  second,  Elberta, 
pieces;  third,  peeled  seedlings,  fourth, 
unpeeled  seedlings,  or  pie  peaches. 
These  latter  should  be  washed  and  the 
fur  rubbed  off  with  Turkish  toweling, 
or  some  rough  cloth.  If  sugar  is 
used,  place  it  in  bottom  of  can  dry. 
I only  used  it  on  orders  where  it  was 
desired. 

Pack  fruit  in  three-pound  cans  and 
fill  with  water.  Exhaust  five  min- 
utes, process  fifteen  to  twenty- five 
minutes,  according  to  the  softness  or 
ripeness  of  fruit. 

Pears  are  peeled,  halved  or  quar- 
tered, cored  and  packed  in  three- 
pound  cans.  Sugar  may  be  used  if 


$50 
A DAY 
PROFITS 


Canning  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

There  is  not  a village  or  hamlet  in  the  United  States  but 
will  handsomely  support  a small  Cunning  Factory.  Do  not  sell 
fruit  and  vegetables  at  a sacrifice  when  the  market  is  glutted. 
Do  not  let  them  rot  on  the  ground.  You  can  make  use  of  ab- 
solutely everything  that  you  or  your  neighbors  grow  and  get 
a top  notch  price  for  all  of  it. 

Our  Factory  Canning  Boiler  is  almost  a gold  mine  for  the 
fruit  man  and  gardener.  $50  a day  i-,  the  average  profit  after 
you  get  started,  and  it  is  easy  to  start.  You  can  use  our  Fac- 
tory Canning  Boiler  anywhere;  in  your  wood  shed,  barn  or 
out  doors,  and  do  exactly  the  same  work  as  is  done  by  the  big 
canning  establishments.  You  can  can  corn,  peas,  pumpkins, 
string  beans,  tomatoes,  corned  beef,  fish,  fruit,  pork  and  beans, 
make  marmalades,  jellies;  everything  produced  in  the  garden 
or  orchard;  all  of  which  is  staple  as  flour  and  brings  good 
prices  the  year  around. 

Our  Home  Canning  Boiler  Outfit 

turns  out  just  as  good  work,  only  of  smaller  capacity  and  is 
used  on  an  ordinary  cook  stove.  We  will  give  you  full  In- 
formation about  both  our  “Factory”  and  “Home”  Canning 
Boilers  and  how  to  make  an  easy  start  in  this  wonderfully 
profitable  business. 

Home  outfit,  capacity  500  cans  per  day,  - • price  $15. 
Factory  outfit  No.  1,  capacity  2500  cans,  - price  $100. 
Factory  outfit  No.  2,  capacity  6000  cans,  - - price  $200. 
We  send  you  a nice  catalog  free. 

NORTHWESTERN  STEEL  & IRON  WORKS 

BOX  291 L EAU  CLAIRE,  WISCONSIN 

We  offer  splendid  inducements  to  Agents  and  Dealers. 


Cet  the  Can 
With  the  Star1 

When  you  find  the  “STAR” — 
top  and  bottom  of  a fruit  can — 
buy  the  can. 

For  you  know  this  can  is  clean.  You 
know  it  is  sanitary.  You  know  it  is  the 
only  can  good  enough  for  your  delicious  preserves 

American  “Star”  toPx  Can 


/i 


Look  for  the  “STAR5 


The  best  can  outside.  The  best 
can  inside.  Made  of  extra  coated 
tin  plate.  Twice  as  economical — 
won’t  break.  Won’t  bleach  out  your 
fruit 

THE  AMERICAN  “STAR”  CAN 
is  the  only  can  you  know  will  keep 
your  fruit  sweet,  clean  and 
perfect 

AMERICAN 


NEW  YORK 


CAN 

CHICAGO 


Seals  airtight  with  wax  or  par- 
affine. Plain  or  Indexed  tops. 

Fruit  cans  without  the  “Star” 
are  not  nearly  so  good  and  they 
cost  about  the  same.  So  don’t  be 
misled. 

Sold  by  grocers  and  dealers  in 
crockery,  glassware  and  household 
furnishings. 

COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


F How  the  Farmer  Can  Add  to  His  Income 

We  want  every  farmer  who  reads  this  advertisement  to  write 
for  our  catalogue.  It  shows  howbigmoney  can  be  made  canning 
fruits  and  vegetables;  how  easy  it  is  to  build  up  a profitable 
business  by  investing  only  a few  dollars  in  a 

STApL  Canning  Outfit 

The  “Stahl”  is  the  best  and  cheapest  outfit 
on  the  market.  Made  in  all  sizes  and  fully- 
guaranteed.  Thousands  in  use.  With  every 
outfit  for  canning  we  give  complete  directions 
and  show  you  how  to  market  canned  goods  to 
the  best  advantage.  W rite  to-day  for  catalogue. 
F.  S.  STAHL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Bax  302-E,  Quincy,  III! 


desired,  as  with  peaches.  Exhaust 
five  minutes,  process  forty-five  min- 
utes. Some  varieties  may  be  proc- 
essed longer  to  advantage. 

Apricots  are  treated  like  peaches. 

The  above  fruits  discolor  so  quickly 
when  peeled  that  they  should  be  put 
at  once  in  earthen  jars  containing 
clear  water,  and  the  water  changed 
each  time  the  jar  is  emptied.  By  using 
two  jars,  the  Elbertas  are  easily 
graded  No.  l and  No.  2. 

Apples  are  pared  and  cored,  which 
can  be  done  by  machinery.  They  are 
then  quartered  and  packed  in  three- 
pound  and  ten-pound  cans,  with 
water.  Exhaust  five  minutes,  process 
fifteen  minutes. 

Grapes  are  picked  from  the  stem 
and  packed  in  three-pound  cans.  They 
may  be  seeded  by  a little  machine 
which  is  said  to  do  good  work.  Fill 
with  water.  Exhaust  seven  minutes, 
process  fifteen  minutes. 

Quinces  may  be  canned  like  apples. 

Plums  are  seeded  and  packed  in 
three-pound  cans  for  large  varieties, 
two-pound  for  small.  Fill  with  water. 
Exhaust  seven  minutes,  process  fif- 
teen minutes.  Sugar  optional. 

Any  good  cooking  variety  of  pump- 
kin or  squash  will  do  to  can.  Put  in 
blanching  basket  and  blanch  five  min- 
utes, remove  rind  with  a knife,  slice 
and  cook  in  a kettle  ten  minutes,  pass 
through  a sieve  or  ricer,  grate  or 
mash.  Use  No.  3 cans,  packed  full 
while  hot.  No  water.  Cap  and  ex- 


The  FARMERS’  GARDEN 

A Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe  is  in- 
dispensable—not  only  in  a village 
garden  but  on  largest  farms. 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner 
of  vegetables  and  “live  on  the  fat  of 
the  land.”  Should  provide  succu- 
lent roots  for  Cattle,  S w i n e,  Poultry, 
and  save  high  priced  feed  ^ 

stuff.  Great  labor-sav-  JL  W Only  On* 

ing  tools  of  special  . f of  Many 

value  forthehome  r Iron  Age  Tool* 

as  well  as  the 
market  gar- 

den.  Send  4 The 

for  free  ▲ % 

book.  aUMsA  ^ most 

' complete 

tool 
nade 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  506-G  GRENL0CH,  N.  J. 


haust  ten  minutes,  tip  and  process 
forty  minutes.  Or  the  pumpkin  may 
be  peeled  without  blanching,  cut  into 
small  pieces  and  cooked  in  a kettle 
until  tender,  but  not  quite  done,  then 
packed  in  cans  as  above. 

I append  a recipe  for  persimmons, 
which  I never  tried  and  I advise  you 
to  taste,  and  taste  sparingly,  before 
you  go  into  persimmon  canning -very 
heavily: 

Pack  whole,  without  skinning,,  in 
two-pound  or  three-pound  cans.  Fill 
with  pure  water,  cold.  Exhaust  three 
minutes,  process  twenty  minutes. 
Then  report. 

MABEL  EMERSON  MOORE. 

Missouri. 

■aj-fc  afc 
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Value  of  Peaches  as  Vinegar  Stock. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  peach  grow- 
ers will  not  lose  any  of  their  crop  by 
brown  rot  this  year.  But  if  it  should 
happen  that  large  growers  are  likely 
to  lose  any  of  their  crop  from  this 
disease,  or  if  any  of  their  fruit  gets 
too  ripe  to  ship,  they  will  be  interest- 
ed to  know  that  the  unmarketable 
fruit  can  be  made  into  vinegar,  and 
that  a good  article  can  be  obtained  in 
this  way. 

The  bureau  of  chemistry,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
issued  Circular  No.  51,  giving  the  re- 
sult of  some  tests  which  were  made 
to  determine  the  value  of  rotting  and 
over-ripe  peaches  for  making  vine- 
gar. 

The  circular  concludes:  “The  most 

important  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  this  work  are,  first,  that  peaches 
contain  sufficient  fermentable  sugar 
for  use  as  vinegar  stock,  and,  second 
that  they  can  be  successfully  handled 
by  machinery  already  in  use  for  mak- 
ing apple  cider  and  vinegar.  Other 
points  of  interest  are  as  follows:  First, 
but  little  variation  was  found  in  the 
composition  of  the  same  variety  of 
peaches  when  obtained  from  different 
localities.  Second,  the  peach  juices 
analyzed  were  found  to  be  richer  in 
sugar  than  those  which  have  been 
previously  analyzed  by  others,  but 
they  were  about  1 per  cent  lower  in 
sugar  than  average  apple  juices.  They 
were  considerably  richer  than  apples 
in  sucrose  and  in  acid.  Third,  it  was 
found  that  the  use  of  pure  culture 
yeasts  was  not  necessary  to  insure 
rapid  alcoholic  fermentation.  Fourth, 
the  ciders  prepared  from  peaches 
were  considerably  poorer  in  alcohol 
than  apple  ciders  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  peaches  contain  less  total 
sugars  than  apples.  Fifth,  the  pres- 
ence of  brown  rot  was  found  not  to 
interfere  with  the  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion of  the  ground  peaches,  but  a 
large  proportion  of  the  sugars  was 
wasted  by  allowing  the  fruit  to  rot 
before  fermenting.  Sixth,  well-flavor- 
ed vinegars  were  produced  by  the  use 
of  a small  quick-process  generator. 
These  vinegars  were  of  acceptable 
quality,  though  turbid,  and  did  not 
posses  the  distinctive  peach  flavor.” 

How  About  Summer  Pruning  of 
Apple  Trees. 

Last  winter  many  orchards  in  the 
Middle  West  which  have  not  been 
regularly  pruned  were  given  a severe 
dressing-up  with  pruning  knives  and 
saws,  and  this  summer  the  owners  of 
these  orchards  will  find  that  the  trees 
so  treated  are  making  a rank  growth, 
putting  forth  a great  number  of 
shoots.  Unless  this  superfluous 
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growth  is  cut  away,  the  trees  will  have 
entirely  too  much  brush. 

The  thing  to  do  is  to  go  over  these 
trees  this  summer  and  thin  out  a lot 
of  the  wood  which  will  be  grown  this 
season.  By  cutting  out  the  shoots — 
“watersprouts,”  as  they  are  generally 
called — in  summer,  they  will  not  re- 
appear to  such  an  extent,  and  the 
summer  pruning  will  cause  the  trees 
to  make  fruit  buds  for  next  year’s 
crop. 

Unless  the  severe  pruning  of  last 
winter  is  followed  by  thinning  out  of 
the  wood  this  summer,  the  tops  of 
the  trees  will  be  entirely  too  thick. 
Attend  to  this  work  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  you  will  be  pleased  with  re- 
sults. 

“Too  busy  during  the  summer!” 

Then  you  have  too  much  orchard. 
Cut  down  your  acreage  until  you  have 
time  enough  to  do  the  work  needed, 
at  a time  when  it  should  be  done. 

PRUNER. 

Ht 

Diagonal  Pack  for  Boxed  Apples. 

“I  have  read  your  letter  in  The 
Fruit-Grower  about  styles  of  packing 
apples  in  boxes,  and  find  it  explicit  ex- 
cept as  to  one  point.  I do  not  under- 
stand how  an  apple  that  will  only 
make  a four-tier  straight  pack  can  be 
made  to  fill  a box  when  packed  diag- 
onal. 

“Do  you  know  anything  of  the  va- 
rious machines  used  for  grading?  Do 
you  think  it  pays  to  grade  apples  Ex- 
tra Fancy,  Fancy  and  Choice  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  or  would  it  be  as 
well  to  pack  the  three  grades  as  to 
color  together  and  call  them  ‘orchard 
run  ?’  ” 

The  foregoing  letter  comes  to  me 
from  a subscriber  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  at  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  I do  not 
pretend  to  be  a skillful  packer  of 
boxed  apples  and  whatever  I have 
said  or  may  say  is  from  the  stand- 
point of  a critic,  of  what  others  do, 
rather  than  an  instructor  in  the  de- 
tails of  the  packing.  However,  one 
who  finds  fault  with  the  work  others 
do,  should  be  able  to  tell  of  better 
ways  of  doing  it,  but  as  I have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  work  at  the 
packing  of  boxed  apples,  almost  none 
being  packed  in  the  Eastern  states, 
therefore,  the  details  of  the  actual 
packing  are  not  so  clear  in  my  mind  as 
I would  wish.  But  there  are  boxes  of 
two  shapes,  one  being  narrower  and 
longer  than  the  other,  to  fit  the  dif- 
ferent sized  and  shaped  apples  that 
must  be  packed  in  them.  For  in- 
stance, apples  that  will  neatly  fit  into 
the  wider  box  in  four  squares  or 
straight  tiers  may  be  packed  in  the 
narrower  box  by  the  diagonal  style 


and  make  a 4 1/2  tier  pack.  But  pos- 
sibly there  may  be  a certain  grade 
that  will  just  fit  into  the  narrower 
box  in  a square  4 tier  and  there 
being  no  still  narrower  box  in  which 
it  can  be  packed  by  the  diagonal  plan, 
the  fruit  may  have  to  go  to  market 
packed  square.  If  so,  it  will  have  to 
take  the  inferior  price  in  the  market 
that  comes  to  square  packed  apples 
in  comparison  with  those  packed  di- 
agonally. However,  an  ingenious 
packer  may  find  ways  to  place  apples 
of  every  size  and  shape  and  yet  main- 
tain the  principle  of  the  diagonal 
pack,  which  is  generally  conceded  to 
be  preferable  to  the  square  pack.  This 
is  where  the  skill  of  the  expert  pack- 
er will  count.  There  are  very  expert 
packers  who  serve  as  teachers  at  the 
packing  schools  that  are  conducted  in 
some  of  the  Western  apple  growing 
sections  and  all  who  are  deeply  in- 
terested should  attend  and  learn  the 
details  in  full. 

The  grading  should  be  done  as  to 
both  color  and  size  and  it  is  gener- 
ally thought  best  to  make  three 
grades.  The  names  used  to  distin- 
guish them  in  the  West  are  usually 
Extra  Fancy,  Fancy,  and  Choice  but 
some  prefer  to  give  no  name  to  the 
lowest  grade.  Others  have  given  the 
title  of  “orchard  run”  to  the  latter, 
but  this  is  not  really  correct,  for  the 
third  selection  is  not  the  run  of  the 
orchard.  To  do  no  grading  except 
“as  to  color”  would  be  very  unwise, 
for  it  would  be  impossible  to  pack 
the  boxes  with  any  sort  of  regularity 
with  all  the  different  sizes  mixed  to- 
gether. No  one  does  this  that  I know 
of  except  some  who  pack  in  barrels, 
and  unless  it  be  in  Colorado,  where 
the  boxes  are  often  filled  with  the 
“jumble  pack,”  and  this  is  folly  in  any 
case.  It  always  pays  to  put  fruit  of 
any  kind  in  tasteful  style  before  the 
purchaser. 

There  are  other  names  used  for  the 
several  grades,  as  “No.  1,”  “No.  2,” 
etc.,  but  the  buyer  usually  goes  by 
the  real  character  of  the  fruit  in  the 
packages  after  rexamining  it  rather 
than  by  the  titles  the  packer  may  give 
it.  And  when  a certain  brand  is  put 
on  by  the  original  'packer  the  fruit 
should  correspond  with  it  strictly. 
If  this  is  done  and  the  name  of  the 
grower  or  packer  is  put  on  the  pack- 
age, there  will  be  a time  when  the 
fruit  will  be  taken  almost  without 
examination.  “A  good  name  is  rather 
to  be  chosen  than  great  riches,”  is 
entirely  applicable  in  the  fruit  busi- 
ness. And  while  it  may  not  always 
be  that  strict  honesty  in  packing  may 
bring  great  riches,  yet  it  pays  in  dol- 
lars and  cents,  and  more  and  better 
than  all,  it  is  right. 

There  are  several  simple  contriv- 
ances for  grading  the  sizes  of  apples 
and  they  are  very  helpful,  especially 
to  the  inexperienced.  But  I have 
seen  experts  at  work  who  would  se- 
lect the  exact  size  at  a glance  from  the 
pile  where  all  together.  All  that  had 
been  done  to  the  apples  before  in  the 
way  of  grading  was  to  assort  them  to 
color  and  freedom  from  blemishes. 
They  have  even  told  me  that  they 
did  not  care  to  have  the  fruit  graded 
as  to  size  before  being  placed  before 
them  at  the  packing  stand. 

W.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

■3j£ 

Ten- Year  Subscriptions  Popular. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  that 
many  of  our  readers  are  renewing 
their  subscriptions  for  ten  years  in 
advance,  under  the  special  rate  we 
make  of  ten  years  for  $5.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  from  J.  H.  Mort,  North 
Manchester,  Ind.,  is  typical  of  others 
received  from  these  ten-year  subscrib- 
ers: 

“We  always  forget  to  renew  our 
subscription,  until  The  Fruit-Grower 
stops;  then  we  are  likely  to  lose  a few 
numbers,  which  are  worth  more  to  us 
than  the  full  ten  years’  subscription. 
Accordingly,  I send  $5  to  renew  for 
ten  years.” 

This  remittance,  we  may  add,  sets 
this  gentleman’s  date  forward  to  Jan- 
uary, 1921. 


VOU’D  better  be 
particu la*r  what 
you  get  when  you  buy 
stuff  to  destroy  para- 
sites on  your  growing 
things. 


C.  T.  Ray n olds  Paris 
Green  is  what  you  want  for 
the  potatoes : pure  unadul- 
terated, dark,  granular:  a 
sure  thing,  and  goes  farther 
than  the  poor  stuff. 

Devoe  Arsenate  of  Lead 
in  paste  form,  to  dissolve  in 
water,  is  the  best  spray  for 
fruit  trees.  Does  no  harm  to 
anything  but  the  parasites 

Be  sure  your  dealer  gives 
you  the  right  stuff. 

Devoe  & Raynolds  Co. 

Dealers  can  get  goods  from  these  jobbers: 

C.  D.  Smith  Drug  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Alexander  Drug  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Arnold  Drug  Co.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Shoop  Drug  Co.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
Southwest  Drug  Co..  Wichita,  Kan. 
Evans-Smith  Drug  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Faxon  & Gallagher  Drug  Co.,  K.  C.,  Mo. 
Morris  Morton  Drug  Co.,  Ft.  Smith,  Ark. 
Spring  Drug  Co.,  Joplin,  Mo. 


Irrigated  Land 


Y7  In  the  Best  Fruit  and 
ll  Alfalfa  Valley  in  America 

A i 


is  now  open  for  settlement  at  Fort  Stock- 
ton,  Tex.  Richest  soil  in  Pocos  Valley, 
limestone  formation,  (no  gyp)  natural  flow 
of  pur©  spring  water  exceeding  55.000,000 
gallons  per  day  for  irrigation  and  domestic 
use;  irrigation  system  completed  and  tn 
full  operation  now;  no  waiting  for  water; 
assured  profits  of  $100  toll.000peracre.no 
drought:  no  crop  failures;  finest  all  year 
'round climate  in  the  United  States;  alti- 
tude 3,050  feet  above  sea  level. 

Natural  Location  for  Larged 
City  of  Southwest  Texas  . 

Fort  Stockton  is  county  seat  of  ?ecos  County 
and  important  division  point  on  tb*>  Kansas  City, 
Mexico  and  Orient  Railway,  now  under  construc- 
tion. Has  36,000  acres  of  the  finest  irrigated  land 
the  sun  shines  on;  adjacent  to  town.  Population 
now  1,000,  will  soon  be  a city  of  from  10-000  to 
15,000.  Greateropportunities  forhomeseei  >rs  and 
investors  than  were  offered  in  the  older  yrigated 
districts,  where  orchards  are  valued  at  from  $2,000 
to  $5,000  per  acre.  Those  who  have  investigated 
irrigated  districts  of  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Utah, 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  etc.,  say 
this  is  the  finest  body  of  irrigated  land  they  ever  saw. 

This  is  one  irrigation  project  where  the  water 
supply  has  not  varied  in  50  years;  whrereevery  drop 
of  water  used  for  irrigation  is  good  to  drink  and 
where  there  is  water  in  abundance  for  /very  acre 
of  land  that  is  irrigable.  Choice  locations  open 
to  those  who  investigate  now.  voa  cannot  afford 
to  buy  land  anywhere  without  se  jingFortStockton. 
Low  rate  excursions  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of 
each  month.  Write  for  full  particulars  today. 

REFERENCES:  First  National  Bank,  Kanaaa 
City,  Mo.,  1st  State  Bank,  Fort  Stockton,  Tex. 

Prospectus , map  and  illustrated 
folder  describing  these  lands  mailed 
free  to  all  who  address  ~ j 

Fort  Stockton  Irrigated  Land  Conipany 
405  Fidelity  Trait  Bids.,  Kuuu  City,  Mo. 
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landard  Among  Drilling  Machines 

The  oldest  established  manufacturers,  the  largest 
line  of  drilling  machines  and  tools,  and  41  years 
f successful  operation  in  nearly  every  country 
*“  ^n  the  world,  make 

American  Drilling  Machines 

Standard  the  world  over. 

For  every  possible  condition  of  earth 
and  rock  drilling  and  mineral  pros- 
pecting we  make  a drill  espe- 
T]  daily  designed  for  the  re- 
al quirement. 

Catalog  No,  105,  the  most 
complete  ‘‘drill  hole*’  catalog 
ever  issued.  Free. 

The  American  Well  Works 

General  Office  and  Works, 

Aurora,  111. 

Chicago  Office;  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Bldg. 
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BICKMORE’S  GALL 
CURE 


Be  sure  and 

' work  the  horse 

No  salve  in  the  world 
like  Bickmore's  Gall  Cure  for  common  horse 
ailments.  Don't  try  unknown  remedies. 
Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure  is  standard  everywhere. 
Cures  galls,  sores,  cuts,  wounds,  grease  heel, 
etc.,  without  losing  a single  day's  work.  Sold 
everywhere  by  local  dealers  who  are  directed 
to  refund  your  money  if  it  fails.  Send  direct 
for  trial  package,  enclosing  2c.  postage. 

BICKMORE  CALL  CURE  CO., 

Box  177  Old  Town,  Maine. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  always 

„ * J TVir.  _nt*nnrar 
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The  Besft  Cars 

For  The  Money 

No  class  of  people  in  the  country  is  in  position  to  use  the  automobile  to  better  advantage  than  the 
up-to-date  farmer,  and  he  is  rapidly  learning  of  the.  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  cars  on 
the  farm.  The  manufacture  of  automobiles  has  now  developed  to  the  stage  where  machines  can  be 
used  with  a very  small  percentage  of  the  trouble  experienced  in  past  years,  and  the  average  farmer,  be- 
ing  of  a mechanical  turn  of  mind,  and  educated  in  the  use  of  machinery  of  all  kinds,  is  in  position  to  get 
maximum  service  with  minimum  trouble  and  expense. 

Start  Right  By  Buying  A Car  Which  Is  Built  Right 


We  offer  in  our  line  of  cars,  the  very  best  values  which  can  be  secured  for  the  money.  Our  ma- 
chines  are  mechanically  perfect,  and  have  enough  power  to  carry  the  loads,  take  you  up  all  the  hills  in 
fact,  to  take  you  on  any  kind  of  a trip,  and  bring  you  back  home. 


“The  Lexington” 


Prices  Ranging  From  $1650  to  $3600. 

Write  at  once  for  handsome  catalog  of  Lexington  cars,  showing  all  designs,  and  giving  complete 
description  in  every  detail.  We  want  agents  in  every  section  of  the  West  for  this  car.  It  is  beyond 
question  the  best  value  for  the  money  on  the  market.  Ask  at  once  for  terms.  We  will  furnish  a dem- 
onstrator at  a low  price,  and  you  will  be  able  to  interest  your  friends  in  this  magnificent  machine. 
Write  early  and  get  agent’s  commission. 

“The  Mighty  Reo” 

$500  to  $1250. 

We  are  agents  in  this  section  for  the  celebrated  line  of  Reo  cars.  More  Reos  have  been  sold,  per- 
haps, for  farm  use,  in  the  past  few  years,  than  any  other  make  of  machine,  and  they  are  all  giving  sat- 
isfaction. A catalogue  describing  this  line  will  be  sent  for  the  asking. 

We  Offer  A Few  Used  Cars  At  Low  Prices 

We  have  in  stock  a few  used  cars,  which  will  be  sold  at  low  figures.  Write  at  once,  if  you  are  in- 
terested, giving  us  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  machine  you  want,  and  the  price  you  desire  to  pay.  We  will 
then  send  you  complete  information. 

We  are  now  located  in  our  new  fire-proof  garage  and  salesroom,  and  have  the  best  equipped  ma- 
chine shop  in  the  West.  We  will  rebate  railroad  fare  to  purchasers  living  within  two  hundred  miles  of 
this  city.  If  you  are  interested  in  the  purchase  of  a car,  it  will  pay  you  to  make  a trip  and  inspect  our 
line.  We  can  prove  to  you  that  we  have  the  best  cars  made  for  the  money.  We  refer  you  to  the  publish- 
ers of  this  paper  or  to  any  bank  in  St.  Joseph  as  to  our  standing.  Write  today. 

American  Automobile  Co.,  m?  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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What’s  the  Matter  with  Country  Life? 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  very  much  in 
earnest  in  its  desire  to  help  mprovc 
conditions  in  rural  communities  in 
this  country.  Since  we  began  to  go 
into  this  question  we  have  found  that 
a great  many  persons  are  thinking 
along  the  same  line — and  yet  there 
seems  to  be  difficulty  in  finding  an 
effective  way  to  bring  about  improve- 
ment. 

We  have  a number  of  letters  from 
persons  who  arc  working  along  this 
line,  and  they  all  wish  us  success  in 
trying  to  help  solve  the  problem — for 
wc  only  hope  to  help  solve  the  prob- 
lem. 

One  man,  who  knows  country  life 
conditions,  both  East  and  West, 
writes  us  as  follows: 

In  your  statement  of  the  case  you 
have  got  right  down  to  bed-rock.  It  is 
a big  social  problem,  and  evidently 
must  be  solved  on  lines  of  social  sci- 
ence. The  best  agricultural  leaders  are 
beginning  to  see  this,  but  nobody  has 
gone  very  far  in  suggesting  practical 
improvements. 

First  of  all,  country  life  lacks  leader- 
ship. Personal  leaders  are  best,  but 
they  are  scarce.  The  graduates  of  our 
agricultural  colleges  are  something  of 
a disappointment  in  this  line.  Insti- 
tutional 'eadership  must  be  relied  on, 
but  what  institutions  does  the  country 
have?  The  country  school  has  hardly 
kept  up  with  the  times,  and  certainly 
has  seldom  reached  a point  of  social 
leadership.  The  church  has  totally  lost 
its  lead  and  cannot  regain  it  in  many 
years.  The  agricultural  journal  is 
strong  on  economic  and  industrial  ques- 
tions, but  usually  ignorant  and  care- 
less of  social  conditions.  The  great 
leader  in  country  life  today  is  the  ag- 
ricultural college,  with  its  various 
branches,  especially  its  extension  de- 
partments. But  the  agricultural  col- 
lege has  hardly  awakened  yet  to  these 
social  problems  which  you  have  indi- 
cated. and  has  by  no  means  taken  them 
seriously  in  hand.  There  are  some  ex- 
ceptions. The  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College  has  a strong  staff  of  men 
at  work  on  these  questions,  and  the 
Guelph  (Ontario)  Agricultural  College 
has  organized  what  is  practically  a so- 
cial settlement  service,  though  this 
service  is  still  too  heavily  biased  to- 
ward questions  of  mere  crop  produc- 
tion. In  the  East  the  Grange  is  un- 
questionably the  strongest  social  or- 
ganization in  the  country,  and  as  such 
wields  an  enormous  influence. 

You  may  remember  that  the  brightest 
members  of  President  Roosevelt's  coun- 
try life  commission  came  home  from 
their  trip  fully  convinced  that  the  pres- 
ent rural  problem  is  not  economic,  but 
social.  It  is  not  how  to  grow  larger 
crops,  but  how  to  organize  a stronger, 
cleaner  community  life,  and  how  to  get 
more  actual  spiritual  comfort  into  the 
country. 

What  can  The  Fruit-Grower  do?  At 
least  it  can  call  attention  to  conditions, 
state  the  problem  and  present  various 
suggestions  for  solution.  There  is  a 
great  mass  of  material  available,  if  you 
want  to  print  it,  and  if  you  have  the 
nerve  to  study  it  carefully  and  edit  a 
lot. 

Why  not  do  this:  Open  a Country 

Life  Department.  Devote  it  frankly 
to  social  improvement.  While  covering 
all  phases  of  these  problems,  keep  it 
strictly  to  this  purpose.  Get  specific 
questions  for  discussion,  such  as  ‘"What 
Is  the  Matter  with  Country  Churches?” 
Get  short,  thoughtful  opinions  from 
thinking  men  on  these  subects.  Per- 
haps undertake  the  organization  of 
reading  clubs,  magazine  clubs,  book 
clubs,  literary  clubs  and  correspond- 
ence clubs  through  The  Fruit-Grower. 

Is  this  man  alone  in  this  opinion? 
Not  at  all.  Here  is  an  extract  from 
a letter  from  another  man  who  has 
studied  this  subject,  and  his  views  co- 
incide with  those  expressed  by  the 
first  writer: 

Regarding  the  matter  of  rural  im- 
provement, I have  thought  the  matter 
over  a good  many  times  and  find  it  a 
big  thing  to  tackle.  I am  on  the  board 
of  audit  of  on'e  of  our  local  banks  and 
I notice  when  making  examinations 
that  there  are  plenty  of  farmers  around 
here  who  are  making  liberal  deposits 
at  frequent  intervals,  so  that  I know 
their  financial  condition  is  prosperous, 
■yet  the  home  life  of  most  of  these  peo- 
ple is  exceedingly  bare  and  meager. 
There  is  plenty  of  attention  given  to  a 
new  style  of  plow  or  self-binder,  but 
the  conveniences  about  the  home,  the 
care  of  the  lawn,  and  all  of  these  things 
are  absolutely  no  better  than  fifteen 
years  ago. 

The  serious  and  pitiable  phase  of  the 
whole  situation,  however,  is  the  abso- 
lute spirit  of  complacency  and  self- 
satisfaction  with  which  they  accept  the 
present  situation.  If  there  were  any 
sort  of  awakening  and  a spirit  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  existing  affairs,  they 
would  then  be  in  a receptive  mood  and 
open  to  suggestions.  Heaven  and  earth 
cannot  move  them,  however,  so  long 
as  they  feel  entirely  satisfied  with  pres- 
ent conditions.  My  idea  is  that  the 
thing  will  have  to  work  out  as  a long- 
time proposition  and  that  it  really 
means  a dying  of  fof  the  older  genera- 
tion and  the  change  will  come  as  the 
younger  men  get  into  control. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  will 
hold  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
country-life  conditions.  But  we  all 
know  better.  A visit  to  nearly  any 
rural  community  in  the  country  will 
show  that  conditions  are  not  what 
they  should  be;  a visit  to  the  average 
country  school,  or  the  average  coun- 
try church,  or  the  average  country 


cemetery,  will  still  further  empha- 
size this  fact. 

What  is  to  be  done?  It  is  a hard  ■ 
job,  and  will  require  the  co-operation 
of  the  best  country  people.  We  really 
believe  that  horticulturists  are  the 
ones  who  should  take  the  lead  in  this 
work  in  every  community.  These 
farmers  are  usually  about  the  best 
citizens  of  their  respective  communi- 
ties; a greater  percentage  of  them  own 
their  homes  than  any  other  class  of 
farmers,  and  they  do  not  change  about 
so  much. 

First,  the  need  of  improvement 
must  be  recognized.  It  is  said  that 
a drowning  man  connot  be  saved  until 
he  realizes  that  he  needs  saving.  It 
is  likewise  true  that  improvement  can- 
not be  secured  until  those  interested 
are  made  to  realize  that  improvement 
is  needed. 

Are  any  improvements  needed  in 
your  neighborhood?  You  may  say 
not.  But  let  us  see.  We  have  a book- 
let advertising  a certain  city  in  the 
United  States  as  a location  for  a home 
and  for  establishing  a business.  It 
contains  pictures  of  school  buildings, 
of  churches  of  libraries,  of  well-paved 
streets  and  boulevards;  it  tells  of  the 


excellent  water  supply  the'  city  has, 
and  its  excellent  sewage  system.  The 
shrewd  men  who  prepared  this  book- 
let have  studied  the  things  that  ap- 
peal to  prospective  residents,  and  they 
lay  great  stress  on  these  points.  It  is 
not  enough  to  tell  a visitor  that  he 
can  make  money  in  this  city;  he  must 
be  made  to  feel  that  the  city  will  make 
a good  place  for  his  home  and  in 
which  to  rear  his  family. 

Now,  suppose  you  and  your  neigh- 
bors want  to  attract  settlers  to  your 
neighborhood:  What  are  the  strong 

points  you  will  use  in  your  adver- 
tising? 

Will  you  tell  them  of  your  school, 
and  will  you  print  a picture  of  the 
building  and  its  surroundings? 

Will  you  dwell  upon  the  splendid 
churches  you  have?  Or  will  you  tell 
of  your  library?  Or  perhaps  you  will 
make  particular  mention  of  your  sys- 
tem of  well-paved  roads? 

Let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves. 
These  are  some  of  the  things  which 
attract  men  to  cities.  They  are  the 
things  which  make  life  pleasant  and 
enjoyable.  Don’t  you  think  they  are 
just  as  essential  to  make  country  life 
all  that  it  should  be? 


Of  course,  here  and  there  are  com- 
munities which  have  given  more  at- 
tention to  these  matters,  but,  really, 
there  are  not  many  of  them.  Would 
you  dare  publish  a picture  of  your 
school  building  and  of  your  church, 
and  use  them  as  arguments  why  set- 
tlers should  locate  with  you? 

We  confess  that  we  have  seen  very, 
very  few  land  advertisements  in  which 
illustrations  of  this  kind  were  used. 
On  the  contrary,  when  a man  wants 
to  sell  a farm,  he  usually  tells  of  the 
climate,  of  the  productiveness  of  the 
soil,  etc.  He  boasts  of  what  the  Cre- 
ator has  done  for  the  communnity,  but 
he  usually  says  little  about  what  the 
people  of  a community  have  done  for 
themselves. 

Have  we  made  ourselves  clear  in 
saying  that  conditions  in  the  aver- 
age rural  community  are  not  right? 

What  is  the  reason  that  we  do  not 
have  better  counry  schools,  better 
country  churches,  better  roads,  more 
conveniences  about  our  farm  homes, 
etc.?  It  is  largely  because  we  are 
not  willing  to  pay  for  them. 

Stinginess?  Not  stinginess,  strictly 
speaking,  but  because  too  many  farm- 
ers have  not  a proper  appreciation  of 
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the  relative  value  of  things.  They  de- 
pend too  much  on  large  farms,  a good 
bank  account,  or  large  herds  of  live 
stock,  or,  perhaps,  a large  orchard,  to 
make  their  home  life  attractive.  But 
these  things  will  fail  to  accomplish 
this  result — indeed,  they  are  failing. 
It  will  be  much  better  to  sell  off  part 
of  the  farm  and  use  the  proceeds  to 
make  the  home  more  attractive  and 
more  convenient,  in  many  cases,  than 
to  continue  to  farm  the  larger  acre- 
age. 

We  believe  there  are  many  things 
connected  with  our  country  life  today 
which  need  to  be  corrected.  And  we 
agree  with  most  of  those  who  have 
studied  the  subject,  that  the  problem 
is  largely  a social  one.  Better  coun- 
try schools  must  be  established,  bet- 
ter country  churches  must  be  main- 
tained, and  a better  social  atmosphere 
must  be  created;  a more  neighborly 
feeling  must  be  cultivated  with  those 
who  live  nearest  you,  and-  our  farm- 
ers must  come  to  learn  that  getting 
money  is  not  the  chief  purpose  of  our 
sojourn  here  on  earth. 

Organizations  of  farmers,  such  as 
the  Grange,  horticultural  societies, 
etc.,  must  have  a prominent  part  in 
bringing  about  the  change.  And  we 
repeat  that  readers  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  should  be  leaders  in  this 
work.  A good  horticultural  society 
can  be  maintained  in  every  commun- 
ity, if  the  right  kind  of  person  takes 
hold  of  the  work.  Have  your  regular 
meetings,  and  don’t  confine  your  pro- 
grams to  a discussion  of  the  subject 
of  spraying,  or  pruning,  or  some 
other  horticultural  practice.  Talk 
about  your  district  school,  and  how 
it  can  be  made  more  efficient;  visit 
the  building  and  inspect  the  ground; 
see  how  barren  they  are,  and  then 
consider  what  sort  of  a view  of  coun- 
try life  your  children  are  acquiring  in 
attending  this  school  during  the  years 
when  their  tastes  and  their  opinions 
for  life  are  being  formed. 

A good  horticultural  society  can 
discuss  subjects  which  we  have 
thought  of  interest  only  to  the  wom- 
en folks — but  they  are  important  to 
every  member  of  the  family.  Inves- 
tigate modern  water  systems,  and 
save  the  everlasting  carrying  of  water 
from  the  well  or  cistern;  study  the 
question  of  septic  tanks  for  disposal 
of  sewage,  and  then  install  one;  dis- 
cuss the  best  kind  of  heating  system 
for  country  homes,  and  do  away  with 
the  cold  corners  in  winter  time;  visit 
a good  park  or  some  well-planted 
home  grounds,  and  study  the  subject, 
and  then  go  home  and  make  the 
homes  of  the  members  more  attrac- 
tive; study  sanitary  questions,  and 
make  use  of  the  knowledge  gained; 
talk  about  the  best  location  for  a 
barn,  as  related  to  the  residence,  and 
how  to  keep  the  barn  so  that  breeding 
places  of  flies  will  be  reduced  to  the 
minimum. 

Oh,  there  are  a lot  of  things  a good 
horticultural  society,  composed  of  the 
right  kind  of  people,  can  discuss,  and 
such  discussion  will  be  found  very 
helpful. 

In  future  issues  The  Fruit-Grower 
will  tell  of  what  is  being  done  in  dif- 
ferent communities  to  bring  about 
better  conditions.  We  want  to  hear 
from  everyone  who  has  any  ideas 
on  this  subject;  we  cannot  use  all  the 
matter  submitted,  likely,  but  we  will 
use  as  much  of  it  as  possible,  and  by 
working  together  perhaps  we  can  help 
kring  about  better  conditions  in  the 
districts  where  The  Fruit-Grower  has 
the  greatest  circulation. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of 
America  today:  To  make  country  life 
so  attractive  that  more  of  our  people 


OUR  SUBSCRIPTION  CONTEST 

When  we  announced  our  subscription  contest  we  did  not  expect  that 
the  big  prize  would  go  to  persons  who  secured  unusually  large  numbers  of 
subscribers;  we  believed  that  comparatively  small  clubs  would  be  the  rule. 
And  yet  we  confess  that  we  have  been  surprised  that  more  interest  has 
not  been  manifested  in  this  contest. 

Not  enough  persons  have  enteri  d,  up  to  this  time,  to  make  the  contest 
the  success  it  should  be,  nor  are  enough  subscriptions  being  sent  in. 
For  instance,  if  the  contest  were  to  close  on  May  1,  the  first  prize,  valued 
at  $500,  would  go  to  a man  who  has  sent  us  less  than  $50  in  subscriptions. 
Of  course,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  first  prize  will  be  so  easily 
won,  and  yet,  if  the  contest  were  to  close  May  1,  a contestant  could  well 
afford  to  take  $50  worth  of  subscriptions  on  his  own  account,  and  get  an 
automobile  worth  $500. 

Fruit-Grower  readers  don’t  realize  how  easily  these  prizes  have  be  m 
won  in  other  contests.  It  must  be  remembered  that  our  circulation  >s 
scattered  all  over  the  entire  country;  in  no  one  place  is  there  an  excep- 
tionally large  list,  as  in  the  case  of  general  farm  papers,  and  for  this  rea- 
son the  best  prizes  in  all  our  subscription  contests  have  been  won  by  per- 
sons who  simply  secured  all  the  subscriptions  available  in  their  neighbor- 
hood, realizing  that  they  stood  as  good  show  as  anyone  else  in  the  country. 
There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  every  person  who  will  make  the  effort 
should  not  stand  a mighty  good  show  of  getting  one  of  the  big  prizes — 
and  of  course  if  one  does  not  succeed  in  winning  one  of  the  big  prizes,  the 
cash  commissions  we  allow  will  also  pay  for  the  time  employed  in  the 
work. 

We  know  our  readers  want  The  Fruit-Grower  to  have  100,000  sub- 
scribers. We  know  they  can  get  subscribers  for  us  to  help  reach  this 
mark.  The  thing  is  to  get  them  interested  in  getting  subscriptions  of 
their  neighbors.  We  will  pay  liberal  cash  commissions  for  all  subscrip- 
tions sent  in,  and  in  addition  will  award  $1,000  in  prizes  for  the  largest 
lists. 

What  more  can  we  do?  We  know  that  our  subscribers  should  get 
busy  at  once,  and  during  the  next  twomonths  add  a great  many  names  to 
our  list.  Will  you  do  your  part?  Then  enter  at  once  in  our  subscription 
contest,  and  you  will  help  in  the  good  work,  will  earn  liberal  cash  commis- 
sions, and  will  also  stand  a good  show  to  win  one  of  the  prizes.  We  are 
counting  on  your  help.  Don’t  disap ”>oint  us.  Write  at  once  for  partic- 
ulars. 


AN  IOWA  FARMER  USING  AUTOMOBILE  TO  DELIVER  PIGS  TO  A 
CUSTOMER. 


that  a 
will  be 
nature, 
for  a 


will  become  producers,  and 
higher  standard  of  citizenship 
maintained — for  contact  with 
rightly  appreciated,  works 
higher  citizenship. 

Write  us,  briefly,  your  views,  and 
we  especially  want  to  hear  from  those 
of  our  readers  who  live  in  communi 
ties  where  some  of  the  improvements 
we  have  talked  about  have  already 
l-ccn  inaugurated. 


Use  of  Automobiles  by  Farmers. 

Automobile  manufacturers  report 
that  farmers  everywhere  are  buying 
general  use  of  automobiles  in  farming 
communities  will  help  to  solve  several 
problems,  not  the  least  important  of 
which  is  the  problem  of  country  roads. 

Fruit-growers  are  beginning  to  use 
machines  quite  extensively,  and  it  is 
likely  that  within  the  next  few  year? 
a great  many  more  machines  will  be 
used  by  this  class  of  farmers.  Auto- 


mobiles have  many  points  to  commend 
themselves  to  fruit-growers.  For  one 
thing,  many  farmers  who  grow  fruit 
have  only  small  tracts  of  land' 
they  cannot  afford  to  have  pastures 
for  their  horses,  nor  do  they  always 
grow  feed  for  the  same.  It  is  to  their 
interest,  therefore,  to  keep  the  number 
of  horses  down  to  the  minimum. 

Again,  by  using  automobiles,  tender 
fruits,  such  as  strawberries,  can  ne 
hurried  to  shipping  station,  without 


DITCHES 

2^  a Rod 


4 to  5 miles  a day.  18  inches  deep.  Yon- 
alone — one  man — 4 horses  can  cut  them. 
Cost  but  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  mile  with  a 


mm* 


an  all-the-year-round  irrigation  machine. 
It’s  the  irrigation  farmer’s  best  investment 
for  a small  sum.  Many  machines  in  one 
LOOK!  You  can  grub,  level  land,  ditch, 
clean  laterals,  throw  checks  or  levees, 
make  roads— move  dirt  as  you  choose  with 
this  one, all-steel, 600-lb.machine.  New, free 
catalog  explains  by  big  photos.  Write  now. 

THE  BAKER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
730  Fisher  Building,  Chicago 


Triple  Your 
Fruit  Crop 

You  Can  Do  It  by 
Spraying 

Government  Tests  have  proven 

that  unsprayed  trees  only  produce 
about  25%  first  grade,  salable 
fruit, while  trees  properly  spray- 
ed will  yield  at  lea6t  90%  perfect 
fruit — fruit  that  will  also  save 
through  the  winter.  Can  you  af- 
ford not  to  spray  ? Buy  the  famous 

CRESTLINE 

Double  Acting 

Spray  Pump 

—the  barrel  pattern.  It  makes 
the  work  easy,  is  the  most  sim- 
ple to  operate,  and  produces  a 
constant,  uniform  spray  that  is 
most  effective.  Let  us  send  you 
descriptive  circular— free. 

27  Henry  St.,  Crestline,  Ohio 


NATURAL 


PHOSPHATE 


FINE- 
GROUND 

THE  RELIABLE  LAND  BUILDER 
Improve  the  Quantity,  Quality  and  Appear- 
ance of  your  fruit  by  applying  Natural  Fine- 
Ground  Phosphate  to  your  orchards.  Increase 
your  crop  yields  50  to  75  per  cent  by  apply- 
ing: $1.25  worth  per  acre  to  the  soil  direct. 
Add  50  to  75  per  cent  to  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  your  manure  by  applying:  20c  worth 
to  each  ton  of  manure.  Write  for  free  book- 
let telling  all  about  it.  Address 
Farmers’  Ground  Rock  Phosphate  Co.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Tenn. 


A FLORIDA  FRUIT-GROWER  USING  AN  AUTO  TRUCK  TO  GET  HIS  CROP 


bruising.  A great  saving  can  be  affec- 
te  here. 

It  is  probable  that  many  persons 
now  owning  automobiles  do  not  apre- 
ciate  the  uses  to  which  their  machines 
may  be  put.  We  present  herewith  two 
illustrations  showing  how  two  styles 
of  machines  are  being  used,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  One  shows 
an  Iowa  farmer  taking  some  blooded 
pigs  to  a man  who  has  purchased  them, 
express  charges  are  high,  and  even 
then  the  pigs  must  be  taken  to  the 
railway.  Instead  of  doing  this,  the 
man  who  sold  them  simply  loaded 
them  into  crates,  ties  the  latter  firm- 
ly to  his  machine,  and  drives  away 
with  his  load.  The  load  in  this  case 
exceeds  700  pounds.  The  photograph 
is  loaned  to  The  Fruit-Grower  by  the 
R.  M.  Owen  Company,  manufacturers 
of  the  Reo  automobiles. 

The  other  illustration  shows  a Flor- 
ida orange  grower  using  a different 
style  of  machine  to  haul  his  orange 
crop  to  market.  This  vehicle  is  made 
especially  for  heavy  trucking,  and  is 
not  intended  as  a pleasure  machine  at 
all.  It  carries  an  enormous  load,  gets 
over  the  ground  rapidly,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
used.  This  illustration  is  from  pho- 
tograph loaned  us  by  the  Rapid  Motor 
Vehicle  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

The  Fruit-Grower  would  like  to  hear 
from  its  readers  who  use  automobiles 
in  connection  with  their  farm  work. 
Tell  us  about  your  machine,  and  how 
you  use  it  for  pleasure  and  for  getting 
your  produce  to  market.  Get  a good 
picture  of  it.  if  you  can.  Also  tell  us 
what  has  been  the  effect  of  automo- 
biles in  helping  forward  the  good 
roads  movement.  Let  us  hear  from 
our  readers  on  these  points. 
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How  to  Keep  Bugs  Out  of  Beans. 

I don’t  suppose  there  is  any  one 
thing  that  is  asked  about  more  in  one 
year’s  time  than,  “How  to  keep  weevil 
out  ('1  beans  when  stored  away  for  the 
winter  ’ As  far  as  1 know,  there  is 
only  one  sure  cure;  that  is,  fumigating 
with  carbon  bi-sulfide.  This  must  be 
done  when  the  beans  are  first  put 
away  in  the  winter.  The  eggs  from 
which  the  weevil  hatches  out,  is  laid 
in  the  summer  in  the  bean  pod  while 
the  bean  is  yet  soft  and  growing.  It 
doesn’t  hatch,  however,  until  in  the 
winter,  when  the  weevil  eats  its  way 
out  of  the  bean,  leaving  a character- 
istic hole. 

When  you  first  put  the  beans  away 
in  the  winter,  they  .can  be  fumigated 
and  all  the  eggs  killed  without  hurting 
the  beans  in  the  least.  Carbon  bi-sul- 
fide is  a heavy,  ill-smelling  liquid, 
which  can  be  bought  at  any  drug  store 
at  about  50c  a pound.  The  fumes  are 
very  poisonous  to  insects,  but  not  to 
human  beings.  It  evaporates  readily 
like  gasoline,  and  like  gasoline,  is  ex- 
plosive, so  you  must  not  go  around 
fire  or  a lamp  with  it.  Put  the  beans 
in  a tight  box  or  can,  but  a couple  of 
ounces  on  a saucer  over  the  beans, 
then  cover  the  whole  thing  over  with 
a couple  of  blankets  or  something  that 
will  keep  the  air  out  and  the  fumes  in. 
Leave  it  that  way  over  night  and  you 
will  never  have  any  weevil  in  the 
beans. 

Drilling  Cabbage  Seeds. 

F.  G.  Lehmand,  Anamosa,  Iowa, 
wants  to  know  how  I drill  cabbage 
seed,  whether  I drill  it  right  in  the 
field  for  a crop,  and  whether  I use  a 
hill  or  a drill  seeder.  You  know  I 
advocate  growing  late  cabbage  by 
planting  the  seed  right  in  the  hill 
where  it  stands  rather  than  sort  plants 
out  of  a bed  and  transplant  after- 
wards. 

I believe  it  will  be  better  to  use  the 
drijl  seeder  than  the  hill  seeder,  al- 
though I have  used  both  on  late  cab- 
bage. The  trouble  with  the  hill  seeder 
is  that  it  drops  seven  or  eight  seeds  in 
a hill  and  it  is  hard  to  take  out  the 
surplus  plants  without  disturbing  the 
one  you  want  to  leave,  while  when  they 
are  drilled  in  the  plants  are  generally 
one  in  a place  and  you  can  take  out  the 
surplus  without  getting  very  close  to 
the  one  you  want  to  leave. 

The  hill  seeder  is  all  right,  and  it 
works  as  easy  as  the  other  and  in  fact 
the  hill  seeder  can  be  changed  into  a 
drill  seeder  instantly  so  you  can  use  it 
either  way.  It  would  be  the  one  to  get. 

Cabbage  Plants  Running  to  Seed. 

A woman  in  Oklahoma  writes  that 
she  is  growing  early  cabbage  from 
plants  which  were  started  late  in  thc- 
fall,  wintered  over  in  the  cold-frame 
and  set  out  in  February.  She  says, 
that  about  one  in  ten  are  running  up 
to  seed  instead  of  heading.  The  plants 
were  quite  large  when  she  set  them 
out. 

Cabbag'e  plants  which  go  through  se- 
vere frost  and  get  a backset  are  inclin- 
ed to  run  to  seed  more  or  less.  This  is 
a common  complaint  among  plants 
started  in  the  fall  for  early  spring 
heading.  The  hard  freeze  of  the  last 
of  January  to  which  you  refer  is  what 
did  the  business  for  you.  I would  not 
advise  you  to  save  the  seed  from  these 
plants  as  they  are  liable  to  do  the  same 
thing  another  year,  only  worse;  in  fact, 
in  three  or  four  generations  they  would 
probably  lose  the  heading  habit  en- 
tirely. 

Time  to  Set  Bulbs. 

You  know  I am  a crank  about  flow- 
ers, and  especially  about  bulblet  flow- 
ers, that  is,  such  flowers  as  Gladiolus, 
Cannas  and  Dahlias,  which  are  grown 
from  bulbs  instead  of  from  seed.  I 
believe  they  are  the  finest  flowers  we 
have,  the  easiest  to  grow  and  the  most 
satisfactory.  They  can  be  set  any  time 
in  May,  and  I have  sometimes  set 
them  out  as  late  as  the  middle  of  June 
with  fair  success.  They  can  be  set  in 
any  good  ground,  and  with  ordinary 
care  will  bloom  for  anyone.  The 
bulbs  are  not  expensive  and  can  be 
had  from  any  good  seedsman.  Glad- 
iolus bulbs  cost  from  $1.50  to  $4.50  per 
hundred,  and  Cannas  and  Dahlias  a 
little  more.  Dahlias  can  be  grown 
from  seed,  too.  They  grow  from  seed 
as  easily  as  tomatoes.  A dime’s  worth 
of  seed  will  give  you  dozens  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.  Some  of  them,  of  course, 


Big  Money-Makers 

I Am  Building  the  Dan  Patch  Electric  Railroad  and  Offer  You  This 
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Electric 

Railroads 


Opportunity  to  Make  Money  With  Me  in  This  Enterprise 


MNNEAVOL 


I WILL  GIVE  YOU  $1000  IN 
VOTING  STOCK,  FREE,  IN  AD- 
DITION TO  YOUR  SMALL 
INVESTMENT. 


WHY  WALL 

STREET 

RULES 

WITH  THE 

PEOPLES 

MONEY 


BELIEVE  I can  show  you  the  best  electric  investment 
opportunity  that  ever  came  to  your  notice —I  firmly 
believe  it  and  I have  backed  up  my  belief  by  a $100, 000 
investment  myself.  I don’t  want  you  to  say  “yes”  or  "no” 
until  you  give  me  a chance  to  talk  with  you  a little  while. 

If  you’ve  got  some  money  that  you  want  to  place  where  It  will 
bring  you  big  returns,  or  If  you  want  to  Invest  a little  each 
month  out  of  your  Income,  Just  pin  your  faith  tome  fora  little 
while  until  I can  lay  before  you  an  Investment  proposition  that 
strikes  me  as  a great  big  money  maker  for  the  people,  and  I he 
indisputable  facts  bear  me  out  In  my  Judgment— I want  you  to 
have  all  the  facts  and  then  I believe  you  will  want  to  put  your 
money  where  It  will  work  for  you  and  you  only. 

Now,  the  first  thing  to  do  Is  to  send  for  my  big  40-page  “Book  of 
Electric  Railroad  Facts,”  w hich  I’ll  mall  you  free  and  at  the  same 
time  I also  send  you  my  other  book  called  “ \\  hy  Wall  Street  Rules 
With  the  People’s  Money.”  When  you  get  these  two  books  which 
contain  all  the  facts  about  the  Dan  Patch  Electric  Railroad  and 
about  me.  personally,  then  I’m  willing  for  you  to  sit  in  the  quiet  of 
your  home  and  pass  judgment  on  the  whole  proposition. 

I just  want  you  to  have  these  two  free  books  lhat  will  open  your 
eyes  about  banks  and  Wall  Street  and  Investments  in  general:  and 
when  you  get  th060  two  books  I’ll  take  my  chances  on  whether 
you’ll  say  “Savage  is  wrong”  or  “Savage  is  right.”  and  It  won't 
Interfere  with  our  feelings  or  friendship  If  you  never  Invest  a dollar 
or  never  write  me  again.  I offer  you  these  two  books  free— I want 
to  show  you  how  you  can  make  your  money  work  and  earn  for  you. 

Now  just  a minute,  while  I give  you  a few  facts.  Perhaps  nine  out  _ 
of  ten  readers  of  this  paper  know  me  already,  but  to  those  who  do  not,  I want  to  say  that 
I’ve  been  doing  a national  and  International  business  out  of  Minneapolis  for  the  past  22  years. 

My  business  is  now  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world— made  so  by  the 
continued  patronage  of  nearly  three  million  thinking,  progressive.hard 
working  farmers  and  stockraisers.  , 

These  people  are  my  friends  and  customers— many  have  already  / S 
invested  in  my  new  enterprise — some  from  your  own  State  aud  ' ~ 


book 

of 

ELECTRIC{ 

railroad 

facts 


Cars  and  rails  are  ordered;  to  be 
put  in  operation  July  4th 

Dan  Patch  Electric  Railroad 


ROCHESTER 


from  every  State  In  the  Union  and  every  Province  in  Canada. 

I have  built  up  a number  of  big  enterprises  here  in  the 
Northwest  and  now  I’m  building  the  biggest  of  them  all. 
The 


^ M.W. 
'Savage, 

President 


Yes,  the  Dan  Patch  Electric  Railroad,  running:  from  Minneap- 
olis to  Rochester,  and  back  from  Lakeville  to  St.  Paul. 

Iam  not  merely  “thinking:”  of  building  this  Railroad,  I am 
really  building  it  now— grading  on  the  first  section  is  about  com- 
pleted and  we  have  started  grading  on  the  last  division  from 
Owatonnato  Rochester. 

I am  working  to  make  this  the  best  constructed  and  biggest 
dividend-paying  Electric  Railroad  in  the  country.  High-class 
Electric  Roads  from  New  York  to  Spokane  are  great  money- 
makers I tell  you  all  about  it  in  my  Big  Book.  This  is  the  sec- 
ond time  I have  given  the  people  a chan  e to  share  with  me— 
my  other  enterprise  paid  8 per  cent  in  less  than  one  year— the 
dividend  cnecks  were  mailed  out  on  June  1st 

Now  is  your  chance  to  share  with  me  in  this  enterprise— the 
greatest  of  them  all.  I will  give  you  $1,000  in  voting  stock  in 
addition  to  a small  investment  I want  to  send  you  the  esti- 
mated net-profit  statement,  showing  how  a $5,000  investment 


W.  SAVAGE,  President,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Dan  Patch 
Electric 
Railroad, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dear  Mr.  Savage:— I don’t 


grows  to  $17,280,00.  How  a $1,000  investment  grows  to 
$3,456.00  in  a single  operating  year.  How  a $500  invest- 
ment grows  to  $1,728.00,  and  a $100  investment  increases 
to  $345.60  in  a single  operating  year.  This  informa- 
tion  is  contained  in  my  Big  Book  of  Electric  Rail-  / 
rood  Facts.  I want  you  to  have  it  even  though 
you  never  invest  a dollar,  and  I am  especially  / 
anxious  for  you  to  have  my  new  Book,  “Why  / cPS  , , 

Wall  Street  Rules  with  the  People’s  Money."  / know  whether  I 11  invest  any 

Don’t  be  backward  about  sending  for  ,money  or  not,  hut  would  like  to 

these  books.  I want  you  to  have  them  /J*  send  me  your  two  Books 

and  they  won’t  cost  you  a cent— they  /\,jr  .<^lt^lou,t'  obl1^41.0,11  OThI?7  p+ar,? 
are  free-some  of  these  Wall  Street  W 

secrets  will  open  your  eyes.  I want  you  to  / Sr'S  R.kt'reet'  Rules  With  the 

see  how  the  people’s  money  works  for  / v ' Ble  8 Money. 

Wall  street.  I want  to  show  you  how  to  , 
make  your  money  work  for  \ou  and 
for  no  one  else.  Send  for  the  2 books  now  / vV 

/ 

> State 


Post  Office 


will  be  worthless,  but  many  will  be 
very  fine.  They  do  not  bloom  quite 
as  quickly  as  the  ones  from  bulbs,  but 
will  come  in  along  in  the  middle  of 
September  or  the  latter  part  of  Au- 
gust. 

The  Striped  Cucumber  Bugs. 

All  through  May  you  will  have  a 
fight  on  your  hands  with  the  striped 
cucumber  bugs  on  the  pumpkins, 
melons  and  squash  plants.  It  will 
keep  you  busy  to  get  rid  of  them,  too. 
The  best  remedy  I have  ever  found  is 
tobacco  dust.  It  is  not  at  all  expen- 
sive, for  you  can  get  it  at  from  5c  to 
10c  a pound  from  any  seedsman.  You 
can  use  it  liberally,  as  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  injury  to  plants  or  leaves  and 
will  absolutely  drive  bugs  away.  Bone 
dust  is  good,  too.  Some  claim  it  is 
fully  as  good  as  tobacco  dust.  Both 
have  the  advantage  of  being  fertilizers 
and  at  the  same  time  drives  the  bugs 
away.  If  you  have  much  of  a patch 
of  melons,  it  would  pay  you  to  lay  in 
a 100  pound  sack  of  tobacco  dust. 

Keep  the  Tomatoes  Cultivated. 

While  tomato  plants  will  stand  con- 
siderable nelgect,  I believe  they  re- 
spond to  generous  cultivation  more 
than  any  other  crop.  If  the  ground 
is  dry  and  inclined  to  bake,  keep  the 
ground  cultivated  and  stirred.  Of 
course,  this  is  true  of  any  crop,  but  it 
seems  especially  true  of  the  tomatoes. 

HENRY  FIELD. 

Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

Doesn’t  Like  Himalaya  Blackberry. 

I notice  where  a subscriber  asks 
about  the  Himalaya  blackberry.  Well. 
I jumped  in  strong  on  this  variety  four 
years  ago,  and  got  my  “feet  wet.” 
The  plants  have  survived  only  one 
winter  without  protection,  and  the 
berries  lack  considerable  of  being  an 
ideal  berry.  I have  refused  to  send 
out  plants  to  my  customers  this 
spring,  except  to  such  as  wanted  a 
few  to  experiment  with. 

G.  S.  CHRISTY. 


Do  You  Want  a 
Good  Fruit  Farm 


Then  See 


MORRISANIA 


This  Summer 


THIS  ranch,  consisting  of  more  than  800  acres,  has 
been  cut  up  into  small  tracts,  part  of  which  are 
being  sold;  the  remainder  will  be  held  by  the  Morri- 
sania  Fruit  and  Land  Company,  in  which  we  are  in- 
terested, and  developed  to  the  limit. 

This  is  fine  fruit  land,  with  an  abundance  of  the 
finest  water;  climate  is  ideal,  and  surroundings  most 
picturesque  and  beautiful.  If  you  want  really  high- 
grade  fruit  land,  see  this  ranch  this  summer. 

Land  Including  Water  Right 

$300  PER  ACRE 

There  are  a few  tracts  with  some  rough  land 
which  can  be  sold  at  a lower  price,  which  will  be  made 
after  you  see  the  land. 

We  have  a beautiful  booklet  describing  this  ranch 
and  telling  what  readers  of  the  Fruit-Grower  think  of 
it,  after  having  seen  it.  Write  for  this  booklet — and 
then  arrange  to  go  out  to  see  this  land  this  summer. 
We  have  comfortable  quarters  at  the  ranch,  and  will 
take  good  care  of  you  during  your  stay.  Let  me  know 
when  you  can  go. 

JAMES  M.  IRVINE,  Editor  The  Fruit-Grower 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Johnson,  Neb 
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Orchard  Cover  Crops 

A cover  crop  system  is  not  only 
highly  essential  to  the  present  success 
of  the  orchard,  but  to  its  future  suc- 
cess— the  lack  of  it  may  explain  fail- 
ure. 

The  more  we  learn  of  cover  crops, 
the  more  we  appreciate  their  funda- 
mental importance.  We  have  observ- 
ed cover  crops  as  used  in  the  peach 
orchards  of  Georgia  and  other  south- 
ern states,  of  the  Lake  Shore  country 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  of  Mich- 
igan, Ohio,  Maryland,  Delaware,  etc. 
We  have  carefully  observed  cover 
crops  throughout  our  own  state — and 
too  often  the  lack  of  them  in  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  country  and  the  North- 
west. 

It  is  necessary  that  fruit  growers 
care  for  their  orchards  as  they  care 
for  other  farm  crops.  An  orchard 
takes  the  fertility  from  the  land,  as 
do  wheat  and  corn,  though  not  to  the 
same  extent.  Few  farmers  can  name 
a crop  that  will  give  a greater  income 
with  less  risk  and  less  capital  than  an 
orchard;  however,  they  must  have  a 
little  love,  or  at  least  respect,  for 
their  trees,  and  look  after  them  care- 
fully. 

It  is  a common  saying  among  or- 
chardists  that  we  do  not  get  bumper 
crops  as  in  the  old  days  when  this  was 
a virgin  country.  To  repeat  such 
crops,  one  absolute  necessity  is  to 
put  the  soil  in  as  near  the  fertile  con- 
dition it  was  following  the  removal  of 
the  forests.  The  mineral  elements  of 
the  soil  remain,  but  the  humus  has 
been  “burned  out.”  After  this  humus 
is  gone  it  is  harder  for  the  plants  to 
use  the  minerals. 

There  are  two  ways  to  restore  van- 
ishing fertility.  One  method  is  by 
applying  fertilizers.  The  so-called 
“complete”  commercial  fertilizer  con- 
tains three  elements,  nitrogen,  potas- 
sium and  phosphorus,  which  are  most 
commonly  lacking  in  land  that  has 
ceased  to  produce.  Commercial  fer- 
tilizers rightly  used  are  profitable,  but 
are  expensive.  Barnyard  manure  is  a 
cheaper  fertilizer  but  more  bulky.  It 
contains  a fair  percentage  of  the  three 
elements.  Both  commercial  fertilizers 
and  barnyard  manure  are  all  right  in 
their  place,  but  the  supply  is  limited. 
Many  growers  are  gradually  reducing 
the  ability  of  their  orchards  to  bear. 
It  is  a question  of  vital  importance 
to  the  fruit  grower.  Cover  crops  solve 
the  problem.  They  are  economical  and 
consistent  with  the  best  methods  of 
farm  management.  Clover,  cowpeas 
and  other  legumes  indirectly  take 
nitrogen  from  the  air  by  action  of 
bacteria  living  in  the  root  nodules,  and 
change  it  to  a form  that  can  be  used 
by  plants. 

The  elements  of  the  soil  can  be 
classed  under  two  heads:  First,  Min- 

eral Elements — which  are  the  residue 
of  decomposed  rock — pure  clay  is  a 
good  example;  it  may  not  have  occur- 
red to  you  in  just  this  light,  but  prac- 
tically all  earthy  soil  came  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  from  the  original 
stone.  The  soil  usually  contains  the 
same  materials  as  the  underlying 
rocks,  except  a large  part  of  the  more 
soluble  material  has  been  washed  out. 

Second,  Humus' — which  is  partially 
decayed  organic  matter — leaf  mold, 
grass,  weeds,  etc.,  that  have  lost  their 
original  form,  but  in  which  the  proc- 
ess of  decay  is  incomplete.  Peat  and 
muck  are  good  examples  of  soils 
which  are  practically  all  humus.  Be- 
tween the  two  extremes  of  pure  clay 
and  muck,  there  are  almost  an  in- 
finite number  of  loamy  and  sandy 
soils.  The  earthy  portion  of  the  soil 
contains  practically  all  minerals  neces- 
sary for  plant  growth.  In  some  cases 
potash  and  phosphate  may  be  lacking, 
but  these  are  infrequent.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  are  often  in  an  un- 
available form;  that  is,  the  soil  may 
contain  a large  amount  of  each,  but 
it  is  insoluble  and  the  plants  cannot 
make  use  of  it.  Clay  lands  are  usually 
rich  in  potash,  while  limestone  lands 
nearly  always  contain  sufficient  phos- 
phate. 

Humus  supplies  nitrogen  to  the  soil. 
Most  of  the  nitrogen  is  locked  up  in 
the  humus  which  breaks  down  grad- 
ually, thus  supplying  the  plants  with 
food  and  preventing  excessive  waste. 


The  soil  has  been  called  “Nature’s 
work-shop  and  chemical  laboratory.” 

It  is  a laboratory  and  the  simplest 
processes  that  go  on  there  are  far 
more  complex  than  the  most  intricate 
experiments  of  our  scientific  investi- 
gators. Nitrogen  in  plants  is  con- 
verted during  the  complex  process  of 
decay  into  nitrites  which  are  then 
ready  to  be  used  by  plants.  Organic 
matter,  when  decaying,  forms  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  soil,  and  although 
this  is  a very  weak  acid,  it  is  able  to 
dissolve  much  of  the  potash  and  phos- 
phate which  were  formerly  insoluble. 
Thus  the  three  elements  commonly 
sold  in  commercial  fertilizer  are  fur- 
nished for  orchard  growth  by  humus. 
It  liberates  the  potash  and  phosphate 
already  in  the  soil  and  supplies  nitro- 
gen. 

Humus  is  beneficial  to  the  soil  in 
many  ways.  It  makes  land  more  por- 
ous, enabling  it  to  hold  water  like  a 
sponge.  It  makes  stiff  clay  soil  of 
lighter  tilth  by  separating  and  loos- 
ening the  soil  particles,  thus  making 
cultivation  easier  and  more  effective. 

Cultivation  is  something  more  than 
an  efficient  method  of  destroying 
weeds.  It  helps  to  get  rid  of  surplus 
water — yet  if  properly  done,  retains 
all  beneficial  moisture.  It  aerates  the 
soil,  letting  in  the  air  and  warmth, 
thus  aiding  the  many  chemical  proc- 
esses in  the  soil  to  greater  activity. 
There  is  this  difference  between  culti- 
vation and  cover  crops:  Cultivation 

liberates  plant  food  already  in  the 
toil.  Cover  crops  also  do  this  and 
add  more  to  the  organic  store  at  the 
same  time  preventing  loss  of  avail- 
able plant  material  which  would  other- 
wise have  leached  away.  Both  are 
invaluable  in  their  places. 

Humus  is  partially  decomposed 
vegetable  matter — not  completely  de- 
cayed. When  vegetable  matter  forms 
humus,  or  humus  breaks  down  to  form 
still  scimpler  compounds,  heat  is  lib- 
erated. Whether  a pile  of  leaves  is 
burned  or  allowed  to  rot,  the  same 
amount  of  heat  is  eventually  given  off. 
Thus,  decaying  organic  matter  in  the 
soil  makes  it  warmer  and  drier  in  the 
spring,  and  growth  will  start  more 
readily  and  be  faster  throughout  the  j 
season.  Humus  makes  the  soil  dark- 
er, and  by  test  it  has  been  shown  that 
dark  soil  is  warmer  than  the  same 
soil  under  like  conditions  but  lighter 
in  color.  Dark  soil  also  holds  the 
heat  longer. 

When  a country  is  in  a wild  state 
humus  is  supplied  by  dead  leaves, 
grass  and  other  vegetation,  most  of 
which  falls  and  rots  where  it  grew, 
but  with  modern  methods  of  plowing 
and  clean  cultivation,  we  “burn  out” 
the  humus  and  at  the  same  time  do 
away  with  the  source  of  supply.  We 
may  supply  this  deficiency  by  apply- 
ing barnyard  manure  and  commercial 
fertilizer,  and  by  using  cover  crops. 
(We  might  add  that  millions  of  dol- 
lars’ worth  of  fertilizer  is  lost  by  the 
American  ' people  through  careless 
handling  of  manure.  It  should  never 
be  exposed  to  sun  and  weather.) 
Cover  crops  are  especeially  adapted 
to  the  best  cultural  methods  in  or- 
chards. The  ideal  cultivation,  we  be- 
lieve, is  intensive,  clean  culture  from 
early  spring  to  June  or  July,  depend- 
ing on  the  season;  then  seed  to  the 
cover  crop  which  seems  best  adapted 
to  your  particular  orchard. 

Cover  crops  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  those  taking  free  nitro- 
gen from  the  air  (clover,  cowpeas, 
etc.),  and  those  using  only  the  nitro- 
gen already  in  the  soil.  Rye  and  oats 
are  good  examples  of  the  latter,  which 
are  used  as  catch  crops  where  no  more 
nitrogen  is  desired.  They  should  be 
used  in  pear  orchards  which  are  in- 
c'ined  to  make  too  rapid  growth. 

“Catch  crops”  are  necessary  because 
bacteria  working  in  the  soil,  especially 
in  warm  weather,  are  continually  lib- 
erating food  in  the  form  of  nitrates 
and  minerals  such  as  potash  and  phos- 
phate are  also  continually  changing  to 
soluble  form.  The  nitrates,  unless 
used  immediately,  are  liable  to  be  lost 
by  leaching.  Some  of  the  more  or 
less  soluble  minerals  may  be  lost  by 
washing  away  in  the  drainage  water; 
their  loss,  however,  is  not  so  great  as 
that  of  nitrogen.  The  growing  or- 
chard utilizes  these  materials  during 
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That's  what  you  get  in  POULTRY  CULTURE-  Every  Issue  contains  boiled 
down  facts  written  by  “people  who  know" — real  experience,  plain  and  terse.  Any- 
one can  understand  and  apply  it.  No  paper  has  as  much  real,  useable  Information, 
ideas,  systems,  and  plans  that  you  can  apply  in  your  work,  as 
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THAT’S  WHY  IT  HAS  BEEN  TERMED 

A Journal  of  Practical  Hen  Sense 

WHAT  IT  WILL  CONTAIN  AS  COMPARED  WITH  OTHERS 


MORE  illustrated  reports  of  America’s 
greatest  shows,  giving  full  list  of 
awards. 

MORE  columns  of  broad-minded  edi- 
torial matter. 


MORE  illustrations  of  prize  winners  at 
the  shows. 

MORE  columns  of  good,  practical 

“hen-sense." 

MORE  columns  of  reading  compared 
with  advertising. 


WRITERS  AND  WHAT  THEY  WRITE 

MRS.  ANNA  LEMBKE,  one  of  the  best  fanciers,  tells  her  experience  each 
month  in  raising  her  chickens1  on  a large  farm. 

E.  G.  ROBERTS,  one  of  America’s  oldest  breeders  and  most  extensive  exhib- 
itors, besides'  practical  articles,  has  a series  on  ’How  to  Mate  Each  Variety’’  and 
“How  to  Condition  All  Varieties  for  the  Show  Room.’’ 

E.  C BRANCH,  a prominent  judge,  gives  detailed  information  on  how  to 
score  all  varieties. 

MRS.  HATTIE  WELD- ANDREWS,  a recognized  authority  on  practical  poultry 

raising,  gives  her  own  work  each  month  under  the  title,  “Experiences  and  Obser- 
vations.” 

PROF.  A.  G.  PHILIPS,  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  and  a gradu- 
ate of  Cornell  University  Poultry  Course,  keeps  you  posted  on  latest  developments 
under  the  title,  “Some  Poultry  Problems  Solved.” 

W.  C.  ELLISON,  a poultry  judge  of  wide  experience  in  health  and  disease, 
has  charge  of  our  “Questions  and  Answers.” 

RUSSELL  F.  PALMER,  the  associate  editor  of  Poultry  Culture,  ever  since 
he  was  12  years  old  has  been  a contributor  to  the  poultry  journals.  He  has 
handled  advertising  on  two  papers,  assisted  in  experimental  work  in  connection 
with  a prominent  incubator  company,  done  considerable  poultry  judging,  and  been 
a breeder  and  student  of  poultry  all  his  life.  He  will  visit  many  large  and  small 
poultry  plants,  give  their  methods,  describe  buldings,  the  fowls  Tie  sees,  and  every 
article  is  chock-full  of  practical  ideas. 

REESE  Y.  HICKS,  member  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  American  Poultry 
Association  and  also  of  one  of  the  largest  specialty  clubs,  and  editor-in-chief  of 
Poultry  Culture,  will  report  the  A.  P.  A.  meeting  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who 
sees  things  from  the  inside.  Also,  his  reports  of  leading  poultry  shows,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  etc.,  are  full  of  information  and  readable.  Having  devoted 
years  to  experimental  work  with  poultry  and  traveling  thousands  of  miles  each 
year  attending  shows,  visiting  poultry  people,  taken  together  with  his1  connection 
with  the  A.  P.  A.  and  specialty  clubs,  his  editorials  are  far  reaching,  live,  read- 
able and  keep  you  posted. 

Besides  the  above  we  will  always  have  articles  from  Many  Special  Writers. 
Poultry  Culture  runs  from  thirty-two  to  eighty  pages  that  are  thirteen  inches 
high  and  four  columns  wide — a real  large  paper. 

For  the  Next  Few  Months  We  Make  a Special 

ONE-HALF  PRICE  OFFER  OF  ONLY  25  CENTS  FOR  A 
FULL  YEAR,  OR  FIVE  YEARS  FOR  ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR 

You  can’t  afford  to  pass  up  this  low  offer.  We  want  every  chicken-interested 
person  in  the  country  to  receive  POULTRY  CULTURE.  Remember  we  “pay  the 
postage"  and  it  “stops  when  the  time  is  out." 

Poultry  Culture  Publishing  Co. 

Room  179,  Capper  Building  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


the  first  part  of  the  season,  when 
growth  is  most  rapid,  but  later,  when 
growth  slackens,  a cover  crop  of  some 
sort  is  necessary  to  use  this  food  and 
get  it  in  a form  that  can  be  carried 
over  until  the  next  season  without 
loss.  Such  crops  as  clover,  cowpeas 
and  vetch  are  especially  good.  They 
not  only  store  up  all  available  nitro- 
gen in  the  soil.,  but  add  more  from 
the  air,  and  in  the  spring  they  decay 
readily.  Thus  they  increase  the  value 
of  crops  and  extend  the  life  and  pro- 
ductive age  of  the  orchard. 

During  the  past  season  in  company 
with  Mr.  Irvine,  editor  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  I visited  the  orchard  regions 
of  Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho,  Washing- 
ton, Oregon  and  Montana.  Generally 
our  Western  friends  admitted  that 
they  knew  very  little  about  cover 
crops,  and  felt  their  need.  Their  soil, 
rich  in  minerals,  is  often  deficient  in 
humus.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  they  have  to  meet  and  they 
should  give  it  far  more  attention. 

A cover  crop  on  the  ground 
throughout  the  winter  not  only  pre- 
vents washing,  which  is  so  disastrous, 
but  holds  the  winter  snows  and  less- 
ens the  depth  of  alternate  freezing 
and  thawing.  It  also  tends  to  delay 
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Row  dr  HAY  Ell  or  Hand 

Over  1,000  up-to-date  farmers  and  fruit  growers 
are  using  the  Perfection  Sprayer,  the  oldest  and 

most  reliable  sprayer  made.  Sprays  6 rows  of  potatoe* 
or  vines  at  oncewith  horse  power.  Trees  are  sprayed 
by  hand.  Agitates  perfectly,  pressure  always 
strong.  Sprays  anything, 
r changed  from  horse  to 
power.  Don’t  buy  any 
sprayer  till  you 

Write  For  My 
Catalogue 
FREE 

THOMAS  PEPPLER, 
Box  I 00 

Bichtstoww,  n.  j. 

YourNameWilIGet$2  Eggs 

For  50  Cents  Per  Sitting 

I will  sell  2 sittings  of  full  blood  Single  Comb  Brown 
or  White  Leghorn  Eggs  for  $1  for  the  2 sittings.  Not 
less  than  2 sittings  sold.  Eggs  by  the  100,  So.  Full 
blood  White  or  Barred  Plymouth  Kock  or  Rhode  Is- 
land Reds  or  Silver  or  White  Wyandotte  or  W.  Or- 
pington or  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  or  Single 
Comb  Black  Minorca  Eggs,  SI  per  sitting;  by  the  100, $7. 
Large  Bronze  or  White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs,  S3  for 
10  Eggs.  Large  White  Pekin  Duck  Eggs,  SI  for  10  Eggs. 

100  egg  Old  Trusty  Incubator,  and  100  Chick  Brood- 
er, delivered  at  your  R.  R.  station,  both  for  S14  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  is  a rare  chance  to 
get  a start  of  extra  fine  stock  and  a good  Incubator. 

Send  Post  Otfice  order  on  St.  Louis  and  have  your 
orders  booked  early. 

W.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN,  {The  Perfect  Chick  Feed  Han) 
KIRKWOOD,  St.  Louis  County.  MO. 

Don’t  Rust  Farm  Fence 

Extra  heavily  galvan- 
ized. Sold  direct  to 
farmers  at  manufactur- 
ers’ prices.  SOdays’  free 
trial.  Freight  prepaid. 

Also  Poultry  and  Orna- 
mental Wire  and  Iron 
Fences.  Catalogue  free. 

Write  for  special  offer. 

The  Ward  Froee  Co., 

Box  810  Deeatur,In4. 
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HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 

|Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a ■prlnjfj 
1 wagon,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc., 

I bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition. 

R lUrvej  Spring  Co.,  73(1, 17tli  St.,  Ilarine,  Wl«. 


fbeetrialto  you 


Spraying  Made  Easy 

~ By  Using 

STAHL’S 

Excelsior 
Spraying  Outfits 
and  Prepared  Mixtures 

Save  your  trees,  vines  and  plants 
from  the  ravages  of  scale,  fungi 
and  worms  by  spraying, and  thus  insure  an  increased 
yield.  Every  farmer,  gardener,  fruit  or  flower 

Srower  should  write  at  once  for  our  free  catalog, 
escribing  Excelsior  .spraying  Outfits,  and  con- 
taining much  information  on  how  to  spray  fruit 
and  vegetable  crops. 

WM.  STAllL  SPRAYER  COn  Box  6-C  Qnincy,  1IL 


Why  Break  Your  Back 

I digging  post  holes,  wells,  etc.,  by  ordinary 
methods?  The  IWAN  Post  Hole  and  Well 

Auger  digs  a 3-foot  post  hole  in  wet  or  dry 
hard-pan,  solid  clay,  gumbo,  gravel,  in  three 
^ minutes,  without  effort.  If  it  doesn’t,  the 
dealer  will  refund  your  money.  Made  from 
finest  tempered  steel.  Works  on  scientific  prin- 
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ciple  along  lines  of  least  resistance^ 
itself  in  labor  saved  in  two  days!  ^ 


Pays  for 


. With  our  cheap  pipe  exten- 

I sions  you  can  dig:  40  to  60-foot  ■ 

wells  in  a day.  Hundreds  of  thousands  in 
use.  , ,, 

i Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us,  mentioning 

I his  name,  and  we  will  send  FREE  our  inter- 
esting: booklet,  “Easy  Digging:,”  full  of  in- 
formation on  time,  labor,  money-saving: 
digging:  methods.  Address 

IWAN  BROS..  Dept.  24.  So.  Bend.  Ind. 


I WILL  MAKE  YOU 
PROSPEROUS 

If  you  mr%  honest  and  ambitions  write  me 
today.  Ho  matter  where  you  lire  or  what 
your  oeoupation,  I will  teach  you  the  Real 
! Batata  business  by  mail;  appoint  you  Special 
Representative  of  my  Company  in  your  town; 
start  you  in  a profitable  business  of  your  own, 
and  help  you  make  big  money  at  one*. 

Unusual  opportunity  for  men  Without 
ospltal  to  become  Independent  for  life, 
Valueble  Booh  end  ted  particular*  FREE. 
Write  today. 

NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY  CO. 


SU  R.  HARDER 
President 


VM  Harden  Bull  din# 
Washington,  D.  O. 


WESHMPPROVSt 

-without  a cent  deposit,  prepay  the  frelg'h 
and  allow  IQ  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.  , 
IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  ou: 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1910  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  a bicycle  01 

a pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  pric < 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Cataloi 
and  learn  our  -wonderful proposition  on  firs 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  SHTSTS; 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles 
'We  Soil  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 

, — — TIRES,  Coastor-Orako  rear  wheels, 

lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prices 
Do  Not  Walt;  write  today  for  our  serial  offer . 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  S-267  CHICACC 


I,argest  Iron  Fence  Factory  in  Ohio. 

Got  our  prices  before  purchasing. 
Agents  Wanted  in  every  town.  Easy  to  Sell. 
Address  Dept.  5 for  prices.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


For  Rabbits, 

Chickens,  Hogs,  Sheep,  , 

\F  Horses,  Cattle.  160  styles.  Big 
heavy  No.  9 galvanized  Coiled 
Spring  ru»t  proof  wires.  Will  defy 
stock,  wind  and  weather.  Free  sample 

I & “*'£•  15  to  35c  per  rod.  We  pay  freight 
The  Brown  Fence  & Wire  Co., 
Dept.  14,  Cleveland,  O.  , - — * 


SOfc  SPRINGFIELD 
f£3  RIFLE  FOR 


Everv  rifle  made  under  the 
supervision  of  the  U.  S.  Government 


Inspectors , and  guaranteed  to  be  in  perfect 
I working  order.  Sent  by  express  on  receipt 
I of  $1.95.  Ammnnition:  45-70  Caliber  Cart 

l 


ridges,  ball  40c;  scattered  shot  50c;  packed  20  in 
a box.  Write  for  Catalog  illustrating  hundreds 
of  money-saving  government  goods  bargains. 

Cal  Hirscb  & Sons  Iron  & Rail  Co.,  U.  S.  Dept.  114  St.  Lonls,  Mi. 


FISH  WILL  BITE 

like  hungry  wolves  at  all  sea- 
sons if  you  use  FISH  LURE.  It 
keeps  you  busy  pulling 
them  out.  Catches 
dead  loads  of  them  in 
~any  stream.  Write  at 
ronce  for  a free  bottle  and  catalogue  of 
Natural  Fish  Baits,  Minnows,  Shiners, 
Frogs.  Worms,  Etc.  Enclose  2c  stamp. 

MICHIGAN  FISH  BAIT  GO., 
Box  R Port  Huron.  Michigan 

1000  WATCHES  FREE— Boys  or  girls  who 
are  willing  to  do  a few  hours’  work  for  us 
can  earn  free  of  charge  a seven-jewel  10- 
year  gold  filled  case  watch.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars at  once. 

ELECTRIC  COMPOUND  CO., 

Dept,  |0,  Washington,  Mo. 


growth  in  the  spring  until  after  the 
killing  frosts.  In  gathering  the  fruit 
in  the  fall,  it  makes  picking  and  haul- 
ing a cheaper  and  cleaner  job. 

The  rapid  growth  induced  by  culti- 
vation through  the  first  of  the  sea- 
son is  inclined  to  make  the  wood  of 
the  new  trees  soft  and  tender.  To 
check  this  growth  and  mature  the 
wood  for  winter,  the  cover  crop  is 
practically  necessary.  Weeds  or  vol- 
unteer grass  might  be  allowed  to  ful- 
fill the  same  purpose,  but  they  do  not 
add  the  same  fiber  to  the  soil,  and 
they  add  absolutely  nothing  in  the 
way  of  nitrogen  from  the  air. 

There  are  some  forms  of  mineral 
plant  food  in  the  soil,  not  available  to 
many  cultivated  plants.  Even  under 
the  best  conditions  they  have  no  pow- 
er to  use  them;  on  the  other  hand, 
certain  plants  used  as  cover  crops  can 
digest  these  less  available  foods  and 
after  decaying,  leave  them  in  a form 
convenient  for  weaker  plants.  The 
roots  of  many  plants  do  not  thrive  in 
the  sub-soil.  (The  surface  layer  is 
merely  sub-soil  to  which  humus  has 
been  added  by  growing  plants.)  This 
sub-soil  is  very  rich  in  the  necessary 
elements,  as  it  has  not  been  so  washed 
by  rain  water.  It  is  the  cover  crops 
which  send  their  roots  burrowing 
down  into  the  sub-soil  and  following 
old  worm  holes,  they  force  their  way 
deep  into  the  ground.  Here  is  much 
1 valuable  food  waiting  to  be  brought  to 
the  surface,  which  other  plants  can- 
not reach.  Cover  crops  not  only 
bring  these  foods  to  the  surface  for 
use  in  their  leaves  and  stems,  but 
leaving  the  roots  to  decay  they  im- 
prove the  sub-soil.  Eventually  a part 
of  the  sub-soil  is  incorporated  with 
the  surface  soil,  or  in  other  words, 
the  surface  soil  is  made  deeper  by 
those  roots  working  around  in  the 
sub-soil,  loosening  it  up  and  adding 
humus. 

The  most  important  of  cover  crops 
which  gather  nitrogen  from  the  air 
are  the  clovers,  but  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  mention  any  of  these,  except 
Alsyke,  which  will  thrive  on  land  that 
is  too  “sour”  or  too  wet  for  other 
clovers.  (It  should  be  mixed  with 
other  hay  when  fed  to  stock.) 

While  in  the  West  we  noticed  a few 
orchards  sown  in  clover,  and  for  par- 
tial cultivation  they  plowed  a strip 
and  left  a strip.  The  strip  left  thus 
became  a seeder  for  the  strip  turned 
under,  causing  fairly  good  cultivation. 

Cowpeas  are  next  in  importance,  re- 
garding which  The  Fruit-Grower 
says: 

“Regarding  cover  crops  for  the  Mid- 
dle West  we  agree  with  you  that 
nothing  is  better  than  cowpeas,  except 
that  lots  of  orchards  are  on  hills  so. 
steep  that  it  will  not  do  to  give  them 
cultivation  in  early  spring  during  the 
rainy  season.  We  think  that  very 
| scon  we  shall  have  to  adopt  a plan  of 
cultivation  two  rows  and  leaving  the 
next  two  rows  in  clover  and  alternat- 
ing this  treatment.” 

The  higher  elevations  and  more 
northern  states  are  not  adapted  to 
cowpeas,  but  our  plant  breeders  will 
doubtless  give  us  hardier  varieties 
suited  to  these  conditions.  Clover  can 
be  used  advantageously,  but  perhaps 
it  is  not  the  ideal  crop  for  localities 
where  intensive  cultivation  is  prac- 
tised. 

Hairy  vetch  is  probably  one  of  the 
best  crops  suited  to  these  methods. 
Intensive,  clean  culture  can  be  given 
until  mid-summer;  vetch  can  then  be 
sown  and  turned  under  the  following 
■ spring.  On  the  subject  of  hairy  vetch 
Agrostologist  F.  Lamson  Soribner,  in 
1895,  reported: 

“Hairy  vetch  sown  in  autumn  will 
cover  the  ground  and  prevent  washing 
during  the  winter.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  crops  to  turn  under  as  green  ma- 
nure. Do  not  commence  to  feed  hairy 
vetches  until  they  have  begun  to 
bloom.  Like  most  of  the  bean  and 
clover  family,  they  are  somewhat  dia- 
retic  if  fed  in  large  quantities  before 
mature.  Use  caution  in  feeding  until 
the  animals  have  become  accustomed 
to  the  change  of  feed.” 

We  have  found  Canadian  peas  most 
desirable  in  the  Genesee  Valley  of 
New  York.  They  are  also  used  large- 
ly in  New  Mexico.  This  is  a great 
j^rop^for* fattening  lambs  and  hogs, 


and  here  is  a suggestion  that  may  he 
of  some  value  to  the  West:  Grow 

Canadian  peas  as  a crop  for  fattening 
sheep  and  hogs,  thereby  producing  at 
home  a valuable  fertilizer — one  of  the 
most  effective  methods  of  supplying 
the  humus  required  by  Western  soils. 

It  is  a lamentable  fact  that  such  a 
gold  mine  is  not  worked  on  every 
farm  and  orchard.  This  is  true  of  all 
localities,  but  particularly  so  of  the 
lands  like  those  in  the  Ozarks  which 
are  naturally  deficient  in  humus. 
(Cowpeas  make  a luxuriant  growth  in 
this  section.)  They  have  the  altitude 
and  nearly  everything  except  the  hu- 
mus; yet  through  careless  neglect  or 
ignorance  the  growers  do  not  strive 
to  build  up  their  soil.  Many  farmers 
do  not  seem  to  know  where  to  get 
cowpeas.  Seedsmen  do  not  realize 
the  importance  of  selling  them.  As 
an  example,  the  Ozark  country  at  the 
present  writing  is  burned  up  with  a 
drouth;  yet  wherever  cowpeas  have 
been  planted  they  are  green  and  not 
only  making  hay  hut  fine  pastures, 
enhancing  the  value  of  the  land  and 
increasing  the  fertility. 

There  are  numerous  varieties  of 
cowpeas  adapted  to  different  orchard 
regions.  Occasionally  cowpeas  are 
followed  with  a crop  of  corn.  During 
the  last  cultivation  of  the  corn,  more 
peas  or  hairy  vetch  are  sown.  Vetch 
supplies  a fine  crop  for  plowing  under 
in  the  spring  and  also  becomes  a prof- 
itable pasture  crop  for  hogs  when 
their  age  and  size  will  permit  pastur- 
ing without  injury  to  young  trees. 
Peas  may  be  utilized  the  same  way. 

The  growth  of  Spanish  Peanuts  in 
young  orchards  is  worthy  of  trial. 

Velvet  beans  are  adapted  to  condi- 
tions further  south,  where  the  season 
is  long  enough  to  mature  the  crop. 

Speaking  of  some  personal  expe- 
riences with  cover  crops,  my  son  and 
I have  a 200-acre  orchard,  closely 
planted,  at  Rolla,  Missouri,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Ozark  country.  There 
for  six  years  we  have  made  a study 
of  cover  crops  in  a commercial  way 
and  have  kept  in  close  touch  with  ex- 
perimental work  at  various  stations. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  to  a great  ex- 
tent, the  barren  condition  of  orchards 
is  due  to  impoverished  and  staved 
conditions  of  the  soil,  naturally  defi- 
cient in  humus.  Therefore,  our  pol- 
icy has  been  not  to  rob  the  soil,  but 
to  build  it  up  by  adding  to  its  strength 
whenever  possible  and  by  preventing 
any  loss — always  having  catch  crops 
ready  to  take  up  food  not  required  by 
the  trees. 

Capt.  J.  H.  Shawhan,  the  grand  old 
man  of  Payette,  Idaho,  the  products 
of  whose  orchards  attracted  attention 
and  blue  ribbons  at  the  Council  Bluffs 
Apple  Show,  and  also  at  the  Spokane 
Apple  Show,  believes  in  cover  crops, 
and  the  adding  of  humus  to  the  soil. 
He  says  when  he  takes  his  wondrous 
crops  of  fruit  from  the  trees  he  feels 
duty  bound  to  give  something  in  re- 
turn, so  in  addition  to  cover  crops  he 
makes  a generous  application  of  barn- 
yard manure.  The  soil  in  his  orchard 
is  so  porous  and  loose  that  one  sinks 
to  the  shoe  tops. 

We  believe  cover  crops  the  most 
economical  way  to  supply  humus  to 
the  soil,  especilally  in  orchards.  Com- 
mercial fertilizers,  however,  may  be 
used  where  there  is  not  time  enough 
to  build  up  the  land  before  planting 
an  orchard. 

In  planting  a later  addition  of  15,000 
one-year  trees  to  the  Rolla  orchards, 
we  applied  to  the  surface-soil  around 
each  tree  several  pounds  of  commer- 
cial “5 — 8 — 3,”  and  bone  meal,  the  5 
refers  to  5 per  cent  nitrogen,  the  8 to 
8 per  cent  phosphate,  and  the  3 to  3 
per  cent  potash.  Every  tree  lived  and 
made  vigorous  growth.  Planters  of 
Western  orchards  on  land  deficient  in 
humus  have  supplied  the  deeficiency 
by  this  method  rather  than  lose  a 
year’s  time  in  the  cultivation  of  some 
crop.  We  suggest  that  each  tree  at 
the  time  of  planting  be  given  several 
pounds  of  ground  sheep  or  other  ma- 
nure, or  some  commercial  brand  of 
commercial  fertilizer,  as  may  be  con- 
venient. (Don’t  put  bulky  manure  in 
the  tree  hole  around  the  roots  when 
planting,  as  it  dries  out  readily.) 
Abundant  humus  may  then  be  sup- 
plied by  the  cover  crops  to  follow. 


This  method  is  also  suggested  for  old 
land  lacking  in  fertility  The  money 
and  time  spent  in  applying  the  stimu- 
lant will  prove  a profitable  invest- 
ment. 


Nitrate  of  soda  is  sometimes  bene- 
ficial in  starting  growth  when  back- 
ward in  the  spring;  while  it  stimulates 
growth,  it  adds  nothing  in  the  way  of 
humus,  a-nd  it  is  easily  washed  from 
the  soil  by  rain. 

Cover  crops  are  necessary  for  the 
permanent  maintenance  of  fertility.  If 
we  practise  clean  cultivation,  and  ex- 
pect to  gather  good  crops  of  fruit,  we 
must  supply  the  soil  with  humus.  The 
cheapest  method  and  one  best  adapted 
to  orchard  cultivation,  is  to  sow  cover 


crops  after  cultivating  the  orchard  the 
first  part  of  the  summer  and  in  this 
way  not  only  maintain  the  fertility  of 
the  land,  but  actually  improve  it. 

In  opening  up  a new  country  the 
virgin  land  is  exploited,  the  soil  is 
robbed  of  its  fertility  and  nothing  is 
returned  to  it.  Some  of  the  American 
farmers  have  taken  less  than  a gener- 
ation to  “crop  their  land  to  death.” 
They  had  rich  farms  in  the  beginning, 
but  with  each  year  the  yield  grows 
less.  Compare  this  with  the  land  in 
the  old  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
some  of  which  were  farmed  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.  It  is  a fact  that  their 
yield  per  acre  is  usually  double  or 
more  than  that  of  this  country.  Our 
supply  of  new  land  is  nearly  exhaust- 
ed and  if  we  want  crops  in  the  future 
like  we  have  had  in  the  past  we  can 
have  them  only  by  adding  humus  to 
the  land — by  using  green  manures — 
cover  crops.  W.  P.  STARK. 

Louisiana,  Mo. 
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Learn  The  Benefits  of 
Dealing  with  Members 
of  the  League 


The  National  League 
of  commisson  merchants  of 
the  U.  S.  governs  relations 
between  shippers  and  re- 
ceivers and  provided  for 
fair  dealing  always. 


Grower  and  Shippers 
should  send  for  Free  list  of 
Members  in  28  markets  and 
other  information  to 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Dept.  G.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


A Successful  Farmer 

is’  made  up  of  thought,  thoroughness 
and  elbow  grease. 

The  elbow  grease  is  up  to  him. 

His  thoroughness  depends  on  his 
bringing  up. 

The  thought  depends  on  a lot  of 
things,  but  RURAL  FARMER  of 
Philadelphia  is  full  of  good  ones  at 
50  cents  a year. 

Just  plain,  wholesome  thought,  by 
successful  farmers,  on  farming. 

Send  10  cents  for  three  months’  trial 
order  and  see  for  yourseir. 

Will  be  sent  one  year  for  50  cents, 
three  years  for  $1.00.  or  one  year  to  a 
club  of  three  for  $1.00. 

RURAL  FARMER  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of 


FRUIT  BASKETS 
AND  CRATES 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Price 
List. 


WEBSTER  BASKET  CO. 

Box  41,  Webster,  Monroe  Co  , N.  Y, 
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Small  Fruit  Notes  for  May. 

The  finest  spring  in  the  memory  of 
the  “oldest  inhabitant"  is  the  universal 
verdict  here,  although  one  of  the  "old- 
est” told  me  that  there  was  just  such 
another  spring  in  1864.  An  extra  hard 
cold  winter  broke  abruptly  into  spring 
and  never  appeared  to  have  any  re- 
grets for  surrendering  its  scepter;  at 
leat  it  never  made  any  effort  to  return 
as  it  usually  does,  if  we  except  the 
three  days,  April  17  to  19,  which  have 
been  cold  and  rainy,  with  a tempera- 
ture low  enough  to  produce  a killing 
frost,  but  luckily  a blanket  of  clouds 
hung  above  the  earth  each  night,  pre- 
venting the  radiating  of  heat  into 
space  and  its  replacement  with  cold 
air. 

The  wet  cold  hung  on  long  enough 
to  injure  the  delicate  process  of  pol- 
lenization,  no  doubt,  and  we  shall  see 
its  work  in  a number  of  knotty,  de- 
formed berries..  Tree  fruits  bloomed 
freely  but  set  little.  Gooseberries 
promise  very  little,  maybe  on  account 
of  the  large  crop  last  year. 

% 

We  are  just  getting  over  the  rush 
of  planting  More  experimental  stock 
was  put  out  than  ever  before.  Stark 
Bros,  sent  a generous  consignment, 
and  originators  of  new  varieties  show- 
ed a praiseworthy  desire  to  have  their 
seedlings  impartially  reported  upon. 

The  usual  crop  of  new  strawberries 
came  out  this  spring,  with  the  usual 
high  claims.  Much  can  be  excused 
in  the  originator  who  thinks  he  sees 
in  the  creation  of  his  own  brain  and 
hands  something  superior  to  any  of 
the  standard  kinds;  such  feeling  is  just 
as  natural  as  that  of  the  young  mother 
towards  her  first-born.  We  should  ac- 
cept their  effusions  tolerantly,  but 
holding  in  reserve  the  proverbial  grain 
of  salt  to  use  on  our  own  judgment 
until  we  have  tried  out  the  candidates. 
Nature  is  fickle  and  uncertain,  but 
every  now  and  then  she  takes  a notion 
to  show  us  how  badly  she  can  beat 
anything  she  has  created  heretofore, 
and  all  of  us  are  more  than  ready  to 
throw  up  our  hats  and  hail  the  new 
king  or  queen. 

The  long  spell  of  fine  weather  with 
plenty  of  moisture  allowed  everything 
to  be  planted  in  good  shape.  I in- 
creased my  collection  of  grapes  con- 
siderably, adding  several  of  the  cre- 
ations of  T.  V.  Munson,  the  noted 
grape  specialist  of  Denison,  Texas. 
The  way  I plant  grape  vines  is  to 
prepare  the  ground  thoroughly,  trim 
back  the  roots  from  four  to  six  inches, 
and  plant  just  like  strawberry  plants, 
with  line  and  spade.  Push  the  spade 
to  sufficient  depth,  move  handle  back 
and  forth,  remove  and  insert  the  grape 
roots.  Close  opening  by  driving  down 
the  spade  again  three  inches  away  and 
pressing  dirt  firmly  back  to  plant. 
Then  tramp  solidly  and  cover  top 
with  loose  soil.  Be  careful  to  see  that 
all  roots  point  downward  and  are  not 
turned  up  at  ends.  I find  this  easy 
method  just  as  successful  as  the  usual 
way  of  digging  holes  and  setting  like 
a tree;  in  fact,  I think  it  even  better 
and  it  saves  a vast  amount  of  work. 

Our  blackberries  and  raspberries  we 
set  the  same  way.  Trim  back  the 
roots  so  they  will  all  go  in  in  propel 
position.  This  method  is  available  for 
all  kinds  of  plants  and  even  small 
trees  whose  roots  are  fibrous  enough 
to  be  compressed  into  a vertical  plane. 
Try  it  and  be  convinced  that  holes  and 
furrows  are  quite  unnecessary  for 
good  results,  but  don't  leave  the  low- 
er parts  of  the  crevice  unclosed  and 
the  roots  hanging  down  into  an  air 
space  by  simply  tramping  the  top  and 
not  taking  care  to  see  that  the  earth  is 
solidly  packed  into  its  former  place 
from  bottom  to  top.  This  would  be 
fatal  to  success  and  must  be  guarded 
against. 

Looking  over  the  Cumberland  black- 
cap raspberries,  T find  they  have  died 
back  in  the  usual  way,  which  makes 
them  unprofitable,  at  least,  under  the 
old  methods,  but  one  row  which 
stands  under  the  tips  of  the  limbs  of 
a row  of  plum  trees  are  a striking  con- 
trast. with  all  their  wood  green  from 
roots  to  tip.  This  1 have  observed 
again  and  again.  Our  hot  sun  seems 


to  be  the  factor  that  destroys.  An 
orchard,  then,  would  seem  to  be  the 
ideal  place  for  blackcaps,  if  the  trees 
are  large  enough  to  shade  them  all. 
‘It  would  be  a great  prize  to  discover 
a plant  that  is  immune  to  this  uni- 
versal weakness. 

There  is  some  anthracnese  on  my 
plants  and  it  might  be  concluded  that 
this  disease  was  the  cause  of  dying 
back,  were  it  not  for  this  row  in  the 
shade.  The  best  way  to  circumvent 
this  defect  of  the  blackcap  is  to  plant 
new  beds  every  year  and  reap  one  ir 
two  crops  before  this  weakness  causes 
loss.  The  first  crop,  that  of  the  next 
summer  after  planting,  can  be  made  to 
pay  a good  profit,  acording  to  an 
Eastern  grower,  by  long  pruning  that 
permits  the  plants  to  ripen  every  berry 
they  are  capable  of.  Plants  are  then 
destroyed.  1 find  here  that  another 
and  larger  crop  can  be  depended  on, 
that  of  the  third  year  from  planting, 
when  the  first  full  sized-canes  grow 
up.  It  is  after  this  first  crop  of  them 
mature  growth,  the  third  summer 
from  planting,  that  winterkilling  sets 
in. 

I hear  of  only  one  new  blackcap  this 
year,  the  Midwest  from  Nebraska,  de- 
scribed as  a cross  between  Cardinal 
and  Cumberland.  The  Hoosier  as 
tried  here  has  no  particular  merit. 

The  reds,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
coming  along  strong  with  new  can- 
didates, such  as  Syracuse,  Idaho,  Ship- 
per’s Pride,  Sunrise,  Eaton,  Manitou, 
etc.  Besides  these,  the  New  York 
station  has  sent  out  valuable  crosses 
between  standard  varieties  for  trial 
over  that  state.  This  season  with 
some  zero  weather  and  a dry  fall  the 
reds  died  back  more  than  ever  before. 
Loudon  and  Miller  came  through  in 
best  shape.  Even  the  Manitou,  sup- 
posed to  be  perfectly  hardy,  had  little 
living  wood.  The  purple  kinds,  al- 
though their  canes  are  twice  as  large 
as  these ^of  the  reds  and  blacks,  die 
back  with  the  same  ease.  One  ex- 
ception is  my  lone  plant  of  the  Hay- 
maker, which  is  all  alive  to  the  tips. 
Good  for  it;  if  it  only  keeps  that  up  I 
shall  be  prepared  to  sing  its  praises 
high. 

My  mention  that  the  Herbert  rasp- 
berry was  not  proving  hardy  in  Kan- 
sas brought  down  on  me  a letter  from 
its  introducer  in  Ontario,  stating  that 
the  Herbert  was  perfectly  hardy  there 
and  that  it  must  surely  be  so  in  warm- 
er latitudes.  I do  not  think  that  con- 
clusion always  accurate.  Our  hot,  dry 
summers  may  exhaust  the  vitality  of 
the  plant  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may 
succumb  during  the  winter,  though 
not  neessarily  to  the  cold,  just  as  do 
the  blackcaps.  The  plants  here  that 
I bought  for  Herbert,  killed  to  the 
ground;  but  the  introducer  hints  that 
plants  thought  to  be  Herberts  may  be 
spurious.  If  mine  are  untrue  to  name 
they  are  unlike  any  other  variety  here. 

% 

Among  blackberries,  I hear  of  noth- 
ing later  than  the  Watts,  put  out  by 
M.  Crawford  Co.  last  year.  I think 
it  would  pay  to  raise  seedling  black- 
berries, especially  with  the  view  of 
securing  a rust  proof  sort. 

It  seems  strange,  in  view  of  the 
cause  of  rust,  that  there  should  be 
such  inherent  differences  in  varieties. 
The  rust  is  a fungus  that  spreads  by' 
means  of  the  usual  fungus  spore  or 
seed.  The  spore  when  ripe  flies  about 
in  the  air  and  alights  upon  a black- 
berry leaf.  On  most  other  leaves  it  i= 
harmless.  On  the  blackberry,  through 
some  occult  agency,  it  recognizes  a 
congenial  surface  and  straightway  pro- 
ceeds to  germinate  or  sprout  by  send- 
ing out  a membrane  corresponding  to 
a root  that  finds  its  way  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  leaf  through  one  of  the 
thousands  of  breathing  pores  called 
stomata.  Once  within  the  interior, 
this  spore  membrane  develops  a sys- 
tem of  growth  called  mycelium  and 
penetrates  throughout  the  body  of  the 
plant,  finding  its  way  ultimately  to  the 
very  roots.  This  is  why  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  eradicate  rust  from  an  infected 
plant  by  cutting  off  its  tops.  As  long 


BIGGER  PROFITS 


Spraying  can  no  longer  be  considered  by  the  up-to-date  grower  as  an 
expense.  It  is  rather  an  investment.  The  man  who  sprays  his  orchard 
systematically  and  with  the  proper  materials  is  sure  to  have  a larger  crop 
and  more  perfect  fruit  than  the  man  who  does  not  spray. 

Sherwin-W /ll/ams 

NEW  PROCESS  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 


will  help  you  secure  bigger  profits  on  your  orchards  because  its  application 
will  insure  a much  larger  percentage  of  fruit  that  is  good  and  therefore  of 
higher  market  value  to  you.  S-W  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  light  in  gravity 
and  remains  well  in  suspension  so  that  a uniformly  poisonous  spiay  can  be 
thrown  from  the  finest  nozzle.  It  is  sure  death  to  all  leaf-eating  insects. 
Write  for  booklet  to 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

MAKERS  OF  HIGHEST  GRADE  INSECTICIDES  AND  FUNGICIDES 
675  CANAL  ROAD,  N.W.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  set 


MONEY  BACK  ™!'“ 

Agents  $16  to  $18  a Day.  free  sample 

Startling  But  TRUE.  NO  MORE  Wash  Day 

NEW  METHOD  OF  CLEANING  CLOTHES 
Cleans  Family  Wash  in  30  to  50  Minutes 
WOMAN’S  HARDEST  WORK  MADE  EASY 
NO  RUBBING.  NO  MOTORS.  NO  CHEMICALS. 

NOT  A WASHING  MACHINE 

Does  in  One  Operation  the  Work  of  Wash  Board. 

Washing  Machine  and  Wash  Boiler. 

See  How  Simple — DIFFERENT,  EASY — Put  on 
any  stove,  add  water,  then  soap,  then  clothes— 
move  knob  occasionally.  In  5 to  8 minutes  first 
batch  clean — next  batch  same  way,  same  water 
— in  30  to  50  minutes  family  wash  clean.  No 
labor,  no  injury  to  clothes.  Cleans  woolens,  flan- 
nels, blankets,  or  colored  clothes,  as  well  as 
white  goods,  finest  laces,  curtains,  bed  clothes. 

Saves  time,  fuel,  labor.  Saves  money. 

EASY  WAY  in  30  lo  50  minutes  cleans  wash- 
ing which  before  took  entire  dayl 

All  metal,  strong,  durable,  sanitary,  light  In 
weight.  Easily  used,  cleaned,  handled — always 
ready.  Child  or  weakly  woman  can  use  it.  Saves 
washday  drudgery. 

Users  Praise  the  “Easy  Way.” 

J.  McGee,  Tenn.,  writes:  “One  young’lady  cleaned 
day  s washing  in  1 hour  with  Easy  Way — another 
in  15  minutes.”  Mrs.  T.  Bullen.  Canada,  writes: 

I washed  bedding,  heavy  quilts,  curtains,  etc., 
without  rubbing.”  Lauretta  Mitchell,  O.  writes- 
“Done  a big  washing  in  45  minutes — sold  3 al- 
re!?.  T”  A B-  Foppleton,  N\  Y. — “Gives  perfect 
satisfaction.  Washed  bed  quilts,  greasy  overalls 
and  fine  clothes.  Greatest  thing-  on  earth.”  F.  E. 

Post.  Penna.,  writes: 

TWO  WEEKS  WASHING  IN  45  MINUTES 
Clothes  cleaned  without  rubbing.”  J.  H.  Barrett 

Ark.,  after  ordering  38  Easy  Ways  says:  “You  have 
the  grandest  invention  I ever  heard  of.”  J.  W.  Mv- 
ers,  Ga„  says:  “Find  check  for  12  Easy  Ways. 

Greatest  invention  to  womanhood,  forever  abolish- 
ing miserable  washday.  Sells  itself.” 

AGENTS  GETTING  RICH 

ILwio 5 ° N’ , UY“  P,aced  13  in  6 hours — (profit 

L, Brown  sold  10  in  3 days— (profit 
S.i0.0U).  K.  J.  Blevins,  O.,  writes:  “Made  7 calls 
sold  5 one  day”— (profit  J15.00).  R.  H.  Latimore. 

Ra.,  writes:  “Sold  4 this  morning.  Never  yet  turned  down.”  A.  G.  Witt,  Pa.,  "Received 
i ay?  yesterday;  sold  4 today — not  out  for  orders.”  Mrs.  Gerrish,  Mont.,  ordered  sam- 

ple. then  1 dozen,  then  100 — (profit,  over  $300.00).  Just  made  one  shipment  1000  Easy 
Ways  to.  Russian  agent.  N.  Boucher,  Mass.,  orders  75  more,  says:  ‘‘Everybody  wants  one, 

best  business  ever  had.”  A.  S.  Verrett,  La.,  sold  8 in  one  day — .psofit  $24.00). 

FRIT  IT SAMPLE  T0  AGENTS- 

or  part  time.,  to  show,  take  orders'  and  appoint  agents.  Easy 
Way  new  article,  not  worked  to  death.  Best  seller  out.  Every 
family  wants  one.  People  glad  to  see  it  demonstrated;  buy  without  being  asked  and  throw 
away  costly  wash  machines  to  use  it.  Only  2 sales  a day  means  $36.00  a week  profit. 

Price  only  $6.00  ready  for  use.  Sent  anywhere.  Not  sold  in  stores.  Order  one  for  your 
own  use.  YOUR  MONEY  REFUNDED  IF  NOT  SATISFACTORY.  Send  for  Free  Sample 
offer,  special  agents*  proposition,  etc.  COSTS  NOTHING  TO  INVESTIGATE.  Send  name 
and  address,  any  way,  for  full  description.  Write  today. 

HARRISON  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  249  Harrison  Bldg.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


AGENTS  ! EVERYMECHANIC’FAGT0RY  AND  SH0P  0WNER  OR  FARMER 

‘Koeth’s  Kombination  Kit”  at  Sight 


It  is  drop  forged  from  tool  steel,  strong, 
compact,  handsome  and  handy.  Pliers,  pin- 
cers. pruning  shears,  alligator  wrench  and, 
leather  punch,  combine  with  one  set  of  han- 
tles,  making  fifteen  or  more  guaranteed 
useful  tools.  Sent  on  approval  for  $3.50. 
Our  proposition  of  free  sample  to  good 
agents  for  the  as'king.  Small  capital  starts 
you.  Catalogue  free. 

CURRIER-KOETH  MFG.  CO. 

DEPT.  F.  COUDERSPORT.  PA. 


STEEL  GATES— FACTORY  PRICES 

Write  NOW  for  special  prices  on  CARTER’S  everlasting  steel  farm  and1 
yard  gates.  Solidest.  reinforced  frames-and  hard  spriDgsteel  wire  filling. 
Chicken  and  hog  tight;  sel  flocking.  Get  our  prices  on  gates  and  woven 
wire  fence  machines,  coiled  wire  and  barbed  wire. 

CARTER  WIRE  FENCE  MACHINE  CO.,  Box241-AMt.  Sterling.  Ohio, 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES  :S~: 

alcohol  engine,  superior  to  any  one-cylinder  engine-,  revolutionising  power.  Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  engines,  with  greater  durability.  Costs 
less  to  Buy— Less  to  Run.  Quickly,  easily  started.  Vibration  practically  overcome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  any  wagon.  It  Isa  combination  portable,  stationary  or  traction 
engine.  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE,  THE  TEMPLE  ENGINE  MFG.  CO.,  48»  West  15th  St..  Chicago.  THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY  SIXTH  YEAR. 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER.  ST.  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 


as  there  is  life  the  rust  will  continue 
to  exist 

Now  the  question  is,  why  arc  some 
leaves  so  nearly  imune  to  the  entrance 
of  these  rust  spores?  We  know  that 
some  are.  such  as  the  Snyder,  while 
others,  such  as  the  Kittatinny,  are  so 
susceptible  as  to  be  worthless  for  gen- 
eral use  There  is  no  doubt  in  the 
world  that  a rust-proof  blackberry 
can  be  be  evolved,  by  careful  selection 
and  breeding,  and  this  once  accom- 
plished the  arch  and  almost  only  ene- 
my to  this  standard  fruit  will  have 
disappeared. 

Last  week  I went  through  my  patch 
of  mixed  varieties  and  found  a num- 
ber of  young  shoots  showing  rust  by 
the  crimping  of  their  edges,  a sign 
easily  recognized.  These  I grubbed  up 
with  a sprouting  hoe.  Only  two  days 
after  one  of  the  workers  went  through 
the  same  patch  and  found  as  many 
more.  I was  very  glad  to  get  these 
infected  canes  in  time  before  the  rust 
spores  got  ripe.  When  ripe  they  turn 
an  orange  yellow  and  the  spore  dust 
fies  about  on  a touch,  but  now  the 
spores  are  not  mature  and  new  infec- 
tions cannot  take  place.  Every  patch 
should  be  gone  over  several  times 
before  the  rust  is  ripe,  and  this  meth- 
od, if  rigidly  pursued,  should  eradicate 
the  rust  altogether.  But  look  out  for 
wild  canes  along  the  fencerows  and  in 
neighboring  fields.  I should  not  feel 
safe  with  a rusted  cane  within  two 
hundred  yards  and  this  distance  may 
be  inadequate  for  protection.  Then, 
again,  I make  no  doubt  that  coating 
the  leaves  with  any  good  fungicide 
would  be  as  effective  against  the  rust 
as  against  any  other  fungus,  and  hence 
the  Bordeaux  should  be  employed  reg- 
ularly until  the  rust  season  is  past. 

Rust  rarely  appears  on  last  year’s 
canes.  Sometimes  it  will  show  on  low 
suculent  leaves.  When  the  young 
shoots  of  a large  bush  show  the  rust, 

I should  not  grub  out  the  old  canes, 
but  leave  them  to  ripen  their  berries 
which  may  amount  to  two  quarts  or 
so.  Keep  the  shoots  from  ripening 
any  rust  and  you  are  safe,  but  after 
the  crop,  grub  out  the  whole  stool. 

The  sever.e  winter  seems  to  have 
damaged  the  blackberry  canes  to  some 
degree.  There  are  bare  places  on  the 
limbs  where  the  buds  seem  to  have 
been  frozen  out.  I notice  this  on  most 
varieties. 

Use  Your  Gasoline  Engine. 

In  connection  with  the  articles 
which  The  Fruit-Grower  is  publishing 
on  country  life  conditions,  we  want  to 
call  to  one  way  in  which  farmers  do 
not  make  use  of  all  their  opportuni- 
ties. That  is  in  not  using  their  gaso- 
line engines  for  all  purposes  for  which 
they  can  be  used. 

Many  readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
have  gasoline  engines  to  operate  their 
spraying  outfits  but  many  of  them 
do  not  use  the  engines  for  any 
other  purpose  whatever.  When 
the  spraying  season  is  over,  the 
engine  is  put  away,  not  to  be  used  un- 
til the  time  to  spray  the  trees  again. 
This  is  all  wrong.  The  engine  will 
suffer  more  from  rust  during  the  win- 
ter than  it  will  from  use.  It  should  be 
harnessed  up  and  made  to  work  all  the 
time. 

Some  growers  us  etheir  engines  to 
grind  feed,  pump  water  and  do  other 
work  about  the  barn.  Others  use  the 
engines  in  autumn  to  operate  a circu- 


<ni t fit . lull  there  are  farmers  who  feel 
that  they  cannot  afford  Ibis,  and  tln-y 
make  use  of  their  sprayer  engine  in 
this  way.  During  the  summer  when 
the  engine  is  needed  to  operate  the 
spraying  outfit,  but  little  light  is  need- 
ed, and  in  the  winter  the  engine  is 
used  for  this  purpose  altogether. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  engine 
should  not  be  used  for  many  other 
purposes.  Our  illustrations  show  how 
one  engine  is  used  in  this  way.  The 
illustrations  are  loaned  to  us  by  the 
Fuller  & Johnson  Mfg.  Co.,  Madison, 
Wis.  One  shows  the  engine  mounted 
to  operate  the  spray  pump.  The  small- 
er picture  shows  the  same  engine  op- 
erating a washing  machine  . This 
same  engine  is  used  to  furnish  power 
for  the  churn,  and  for  other  purposes 
about  the  farm  home. 

There  is  plenty  of  work  about  the 


spray  injury.  In  addition  to  the  rus 
seling  of  the  fruit  there  is  often  an 
accompanying  injury  to  the  leaves, 
followed  usually  by  more  or  less  de 
foliation.  This  mixture,  therefore, 
was  devised  in  the  hopes  of  getting 
rid  of  the  spray  injury  by  locking  up 
the  copper  into  a more  insoluble  com- 
pound. 

“It  should  be  said,  however,  that 
instead  of  a real  mixture  of  the  self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur  and  the  Bordeaux 
mixture,  this  compound  is  a new  mix- 
ture consisting  mainly  of  a copper 
sulphide.  Under  the  conditions  at 
Winchester,  Virginia,  it  proved  very 
successful.  It  was  slightly  injurious 
to  the  Ben  Davis,  giving  a russeting 
of  to  per  cent  as  compared  with  60 
per  cent  in  case  of  3 — 3 — 50  Bordeaux. 
On  the  foliage  of  all  varieties  and  on 
the  fruit  of  the  Newtown  and  the 


Whenever  you  see 


lar  saw  and  saw  up  the  winter’s  supply 
of  fuel.  Still  others  have  small  elec- 
tric light  outfits,  and  use  the  gasoline 
engine  during  the  winter  to  generate 
electricity  to  light  the  house.  Of 
course,  the  better  way  is  to  have  a 
separate  engine  to  operate  the  lighting 


farm  heme  which  can  be  done  by  ma- 
chinery, if  proper  use  is  made  of  the 
small  engines  used  in  spraying  fruit 
trees.  Don’t  let  your  engine  rust  out; 
use  it,  and  it  will  last  longer  and  give 
bettter  service.  If  our  readers  will 
only  put  their  engines  to  work,  they 
will  find  how  many  things  there  are 
which  can  be  done  by  machinery  to 
save  labor.  And  eventually  the  same 
labor-saving  devices  will  be  employed 
in  the  farm  home  as  are  now  being 
used  out  in  the  fields  and  in  the  barn. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
our  readers  on  this  subject.  Tell  us 
how  you  use  your  engines  to  get  the 
greatest  good  from  them.  Let  us  all 
work  together  to  find  ways  to  make 
farm  work  easier. 

Mixing  Bordeaux  and  Lime-Sulphur. 

Recently  a subscriber  wrote  us  ask- 
ing the  advisability  of  mixing  Bor- 
deaux and  lime-sulphur,  so  as  to  have 
a very  strong  fungicide  to  use  on 
apple  trees.  We  had  never  heard  of 
such  a combination,  and  asked  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  if  one  had 
ever  been  used.  To  our  letter  Prof. 
M.  B.  Waite  replies  as  follows: 

“One  of  the  new  sprays  which  I 
used  last  summer  was  composed  of 
the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  with  an 
excess  of  lime  and  copper  sulphate 
solution.  A barrel  of  the  self-boiled 
lime-sulphur  was  made  in  the  usual 
way,  boiling  about  twenty  minutes 
and  diluting  to  forty  gallons.  The 
10 — 10 — 50  formula  was  used,  but  8 — 
8 — 50  would  answer  in  commercial 
work.  Then  the  bluestone,  two 
pounds,  dissolved  and  diluted  with 
about  six  gallons  of  water,  was  added 
The  whole  of  the  copper  is  converted 
to  a copper  sulphide,  a reddish-brown 
mixture.  There  is  still  an  excess  of 
lime  and  of  self-boiled  lime-sulphur 
in  the  mixture.  Arsenate  of  lead  was 
then  added,  two  pounds  per  barrel,  to 
make  a complete  combined  spray  for 
insects  and  fungous  diseases. 

“Now,  you  further  ask  the  reason 
for  this.  This  mixture  was  used  in 
the  spraying  experiments  in  compar- 
ison with  eight  other  fungicides,  or 
combined  fungicides  and  insecticides, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  around  the 
russet  problem.  You  know  what  a 
serious  problem  the  russeting  of  the 
skin  of  apples  has  been  in  orchard 
spraying.  The  Ben  Davis  has  been 
the  worst  sufferer,  but  Jonathans, 
Winesaps,  Baldwins  and  other  varie- 
ties have  been  subject  to  this  copper 


lilllll?? 

York  Imperial  it  was  absolutely  harm- 
less. We  had  other  mixtures  that  did 
better,  so  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that 
this  form  of  copper  sulphide  will  come 
into  general  use.  It  was,  however, 
the  most  harmless  form  of  copper 
which  we  have  been  able  to  find  so 
far.” 


"The  Truth  About  Coca-Cola”  tells 
all  about  Coca-Cola — what  it  is  and 
why  it  is  so  delicious,  wholesome 
and  beneficial.  It  tfives  analyses 
made  by  scientists  and  chemists  from 
coast  to  coast,  proving  its  purity 
and  wbole8omene8s. 

THE  COCA-COLA  CO 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


Only  a Half  a 
Cent  a Tree 

Will  Protect  Your  Trees  Against  Rabbits, 
Mice,  Borers,  SunscaJd,  Etc. 

The 

Hawkeye 
Tree 
Protector 

WILL  DO  IT. 

The  price  is  $5.00  per  thou- 
sand; 75c  per  hundred.  Don’t 
wait  until  it  is  too  late. 

ORDER  NOW. 

BURLINGTON  BASKET  CO. 

BURLINGTON.  IOWA 

Makers  of  All  Kinds  of  Baskets. 

m?I7'I7  ? Send  Your  Name  and  Address 
r FVIVIIi  . an(j  That  of  Five  of  Y'our 
Friends  in  Different  Towns  and  Receive 

BOOK~on  new  PROCESS 

OF  CANNING  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

MRS.  W.  T.  PRICE,  Department  D, 

1605  Penn  Ave..  N.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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Irrigated 
Farm  and  Fruit 
Lands 

The  small  irrigated  farm  or  orchard  means  greater  production  with 
less  labor.  It  takes  away  the  element  of  chance  and  makes  a good  crop 

a reasonable  certainty.  The  land  in 


the  Northwest  such  as  is  being  irrigated 
by  government  and  private  projects  in 
Montana,  Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon, 
on  or  reached  by  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway,  is  exceedingly  rich  and  requires 
only  moisture  to  yield  bountifully. 
This  moisture  is  provided  by  irrigation, 
which  makes  irrigated  farming,  fruit 
and  vegetable  raising  a scientific  pro- 
fession, not  a drudgery.  The  ideal 
climate  is  a strong  argument  in  favor 
of  the  Northwest. 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  the  pos- 
sibilities of  making  your  efforts  bring  you  greater  returns,  write  for  information 
about  these  irrigated  lands.  Maybe  the  dry-farming"  territory  will  interest  you. 
Write  tonight  and  state  what  section  you  are  most  interested  in.  Don't  delay,  lhe 
information  will  cost  you  nothing  and  will  pay  you  well. 

The  Scenic  Highway  Through  the  Land  of  Fortune 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 

L.  J.  Bricker,  General  Immigration  Agent 
Dept.  211,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A.  M.  CLELAND,  General  Passenger  Agent,  ST.  PAUL 


The  Northern  Pacific 
extends  into  or  through 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
North  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington,  Ore- 
gon. New,  rich  territory 
being  opened  up  by  exten- 
sions now  building.  The 
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Fruit  Crop  Reports  for  May 


As  this  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
goes  to  press,  great  uncertainty  pre- 
vails as  to  the  extent  of  the  injury  bv 
the  severe  weather  of  April  16  to  18 
and  April  22  to  24.  On  the  first 
over  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi 
named  date  a severe  cold  wave  passed 
valleys,  moving  eastward  very  slow- 
ly. This  cold  wave  found  fruits  of  all 
kinds  almost  three  weeks  earlier  than 
usual;  in  Northern  Missouri  apple 
trees  had  passed  out  of  bloom,  and  in 
Iowa  the  trees  were  blooming.  The 
temperature  went  far  below  freezing, 
and  as  a result,  reports  from  Iowa 
are  most  discouraging.  This  freeze 
did  comparative  little  damage  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Joseph,  and  no  damage 
south  of  that  latitude.  In  Illinois 
but  little  damage  resulted,  but  Wis- 
consin suffered  like  Iowa. 

On  April  22  another  cold  wave 
struck  the  same  part  of  the  country, 
and  this  one  did  great  damage  in 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  the 
northern  part  of  Missouri  also  suffer- 
ed considerably.  The  greatest  loss  is 
reported  from  Michigan,  where  the 
loss  is  very  great. 

In  New  York.  Pennsylvania  and  oth- 
er Eastern  states  no  damage  is  re- 
ported. up  to  the  time  this  article  is 
written  (April  25).  The  season  is  un- 
usually early,  however,  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

In  Colorado  some  damage  resulted 
in  the  Grand  Junction  district,  but 
Palisade  sends  an  encouraging  report, 
and  the  fruit  districts  at  higher  alti- 
tudes report  little  or  no  damage,  due 
to  their  trees  being  backward. 

Arkansas  reports  no  damage,  and 
the  same  report  comes  from  Southern 
Missouri,  where  prospects  are  good 
for  fruit  crops,  except  that  the  straw- 
berry yield  is  generally  light,  on  ac- 
count of  drouth  in  autumn  of  1909. 

In  the  Northwestern  fruit  districts, 
in  Washington  and  Oregon,  every- 
thing is  in  good  condition,  and  those 
sections  promise,  at  this  time,  a good 
yield  of  all  kinds  of  fruit. 

The  reports  published  herewith  were 
nearly  all  made  out  April  21  to  23.  Our 
first  cards  for  crop  reports  were  sent 
out  early,  and  they  were  sent  in  be- 
fore the  storm  of  April  22.  These  re- 
ports were  all  discarded,  and  new  re- 
ports were  received  from  correspond- 
ents, haing  been  made  out  in  many 
cases,  between  the  two  severe  storms. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  second 
storm  siply  extended  the  the  area  of 
great  damage,  and  that  by  next  month 
estimate  can  be  definitely  made  as  to 
the  loss. 

At  this  writing  the  outlook  does  not 
seem  encouraging.  Fruit  trees  and 
plants  bloomed  heavily,  but  unusuualiy 
early — and  the  two  severe  storms 
caused  great  damage  from  Ohio  west 
to  the  Colorado  line,  and  from  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin  south  to  the 
northern  line  of  Missouri. 

A summary  of  our  reports  follows; 

Cecil,  Ark. — Strawberries  and  other 
small  fruits  are  not  grown  here  for 
market.  Peach  crop  fair  on  ridges;  ap- 
ple bloom  heavy  and  prospects  for  crop 
are  good.  No  damage  was  noticeable 
from  cold  spell;  no  ice;  very  little  frost. 
— J.  T.  T. 

Judsonia,  Ark.— Strawberry  crop  20 
per  cent  larger  as  compared  with  last 
year.  Prospects  for  crop  were  good 
until  we  got  so  much  rain,  berries  now 
show  two-thirds  crop.  Prospects  for 
crop  are  poor  for  peaches  and  apples. 
Cold  spell  helped  to  rot  the  small 
strawberries  on  the  vines  while  green. 
Thousands  of  cases  have  gone  this 
route. — J.  A.  B. 

Lamar,  Ark. — Strawberry  crop  75  per 
cent;  other  small  fruits,  50  per  cent; 
peaches,  none  in  valley  and  50  per  cent 
on  mountains;  apple  bloom,  60  per  cent. 
Very  little  damage  was  done  by  recent 
cold  snap.  Peaches  in  the  valley  were 
all  winter  killed.  No  bloom. — J.  C.  B. 

Grannis.  Ark. — Peaches  about  65  per 
cent  of  crop;  ship  about  25  cars.  Apple 
bloom  is  good  and  prospects  for  full 
crop.  No  damage  at  all  bv  cold  spell. — 
J.  P.  L. 

Fayetteville,  Ark.  — Have  promises 
for  fair  crop  of  strawberries,  extra 
quality;  acreage  less  than  last  year  by 
75  per  cent.  Prospect  also  good  for 
blackberries;  raspberries  light.  Peaches 
killed  in  valleys,  but  O.  K.  in  high- 
lands. Big  apple  crop  expected.  Prac- 
tically no  damage  from  storm.  Drouth 
reduced  strawberries  to  about  25  per 
cent  crop. — E.  W. 

Canon  City.  Colo. — The  frost  did  some 
damage  here,  but  crop  will  be  fully  as 
large  as  last  year.  Everything  fine.  No 
peaches  here. — J.  A.  L. 

Delta,  Colo. — Peaches  hard  winter 
killed;  many  buds;  50  per  cent  of  crop; 
apple  bloom  moderate  to  light  bloom; 
75  per  cent  of  crop.  Considerable  dam- 
age was  done  here  by  cold  spell  to  blos- 


soms that  were  open  and  25  per  cent 
were  open. — L.  W.  S. 

Montrose,  Colo. — Acreage  of  straw- 
berries as  compared  with  1909  about  the 
same.  Prospects  for  crop,  good  for 
strawberries  and  other  small  fruits. 
Peaches  are  very  heavy,  but  not  over 
50  per  cent  buds  open  yet.  Apple  bloom 
the  same,  only  with  not  over  10  per 
cent  buds  open.  The  prospects  for  a 
crop  were  never  better.  Absolutely  no 
damage  was  caused  by  cold  spell.  Trees 
in  splendid  shape.  Weather  clear  and 
mild. — G.  L.  P. 

Palisade,  Colo— The  fruit  buds  came 
through  the  winter  in  good  condition. 
Almost  all  varieties  bloomed  very  full. 
Had  frosts  during  the  month  until  the 
morning  of  the  15th,  when  temperature 
dropped  quite  low  and  the  damage  be- 
gins one  and  a half  miles  west  of  here 
in  orchards  not  protected  by  heaters; 
then  going  west  the  damage  increases 
and  becomes  severe  in  the  Clifton  dis- 
trict. The  damage  is  confined  mainly 
to  the  peach.  The  prospects  are  still 
good  in  the  Palisa.de  district  for  our 
usual  big  crop  of  all  varieties  of  fruits. 
— J.  H.  D. 

Grand  Junction,  Colo.— The  frost  of 
the  15th  did  considerable  damage,  al- 
though it  left  about  60  to  65  per  cent  of 
a crop  in  the  Grand  Valley  from  Pal- 
isade to  Fruita.  This  will  make  about 
2,500  cars  fruit.  Fruita  about  75  per 
cent  crop  of  apples,  but  few  peaches 
with  about  50  per  cent  of  pears;  Grand 
Junction,  about  70  per  cent  crop  of 
apples;  peaches,  30  per  cent,  and  pears, 
65  per  cent. — A.  B.  C. 

Grand  Junction,  Colo. — After  the  se- 
vere cold  spell  of  the  15th  we  sent  out 
experts  to  investigate  the  different  dis- 
tricts and  thereby  covered  the  Valley 
from  Fruita  to  Palisade  very  thorough- 
ly. They  found  the  valley  very  spotted, 
in  fact,  more  so  than  it  ever  has  been 
before.  Some  districts  have  a very 
much  better  showing  for  a crop  than 
others;  this  appears  to  be  on  account  of 
the  cold  wave  being  more  severe  in 
some  parts  of  the  valley  than  in  others. 
Palisade  and  Fruita  suffered  less  than 
other  portions  of  the  valley.  Other  por- 
tions of  the  valley  vary  from  25  to  60 
per  cent  of  a crop  on  apples  and  pears. 
To  sum  the  entire  valley  we  feel  safe  in 
estimating  the  crop  at  50  per  cent,  or  a 
total  of  about  2,000  cars  of  fruit. — 
J.  F.  M. 

Paonia,  Colo. — The  cold  weather  was 
very  hard  on  our  cherries  (sweet),  ap- 
ricots and  nectarines,  but  though  there 
was  very  little  smudging  done  in  this 
locality,  we  will  have  an  abundance  of 
peaches  and  apples. — F.  C. 

Austell,  Ga. — Prospects  for  strawber- 
ries good;  for  peaches,  a larger  crop. 
Had  only  a light  frost.  No  damage  was 
done  by  cold  spell. — J.  B.  G. 

Augusta,  Ga. — The  acreage  of  straw- 
berries as  compared  with  1909  about 
the  same.  Drouth  has  reduced  crops, 
now  moving  at  good  prices.  Blackber- 
ries, raspberries  and  dewberries  good 
bloom.  The  peach  prospect  is  good  in 
some  sections.  Crop  spotted.  Apple 
crop  fair.  Rain  needed  badly  on  all 
crops.  Had  slight  frosts,  but  no  damage 
was  done.  Too  dry  to  injure. — R.  C.  B. 

Fort  Valley.  Ga. — The  cold  spell  did 
not  have  bad  effects  in  this  section.  In 
fact,  we  have  the  finest  peach  prospect 
that  has  ever  been  known.  Trees  are 
in  full  foliage  and  fruit  set  thick  so 
that  thinning  will  have  to  be  done  in 
many  cases.  Orchards  generally  have 
been  sprayed,  pruned  and  cultivated 
and  are  in  good  condition. — J.  H.  B. 

Creal  Springs,  111. — Apples,  peaches 
and  strawberries  all  went  through  the 
cold  spell  O.  K. ; best  prospects  for  large 
apple  crop  for  years. — L.  J.  R. 

Emerson,  111. — Peaches  nearly  all 
killed;  some  plum.  Apples,  plums  and 
pears  in  full  bloom.  Currants,  goose- 
berry, strawberry  and  grapes  fine,  all 
being  covered  with  a nice  blanket  of 
snow. — W.  L.  Z. 

Hardin,  111. — The  cold  snell  killed  all 
fruit,  large  and  small. — A.  M. 

Rushville,  111. — Prospects  for  straw- 
berries are  good,  if  they  are  not  frozen. 
Plums  and  cherries  are  all  frozen. 
Peaches  40  per  cent  of  crop;  apples,  80 
per  cent  of  bloom.  As  the  last  petals 
were  falling  the  storm  struck  just 
when  we  were  preparing  to  spray.  It 
rained,  snowed  and  sleeted,  with  a cold 
wind,  for  four  days  and  nights.  As 
soon  as  it  settled  we  started  spraying, 
and  were  almost  done,  when  another 
storm  struck. — C.  E.  B. 

Hamilton,  111. — Think  most  all  of  the 
fruit  is  gone,  or  will  drop  off  later. — - 
H.  D.  B. 

Plainview.  111. — Apple  bloom  abund- 
ant, but  prospects  for  crop  are  uncer- 
tain. Cold  spell  of  April  22nd  very  se- 
vere.— S.  Bros. 

Urbana,  111. — Prospects  for  strawber- 
ries uncertain.  Peaches  did  not  bloom. 
The  apple  bloom  was  abundant,  but 
prospects  are  uncertain  for  crop.  Any 
statements  regarding  amount  of  injury 
that  has  taken  place  and  will  take 
place  would  be  mere  guesses. — J.  D.  L. 

Kinmundy,  111. — Prospects  for  straw- 
berries good.  Peaches  killed  only  on 
very  high  ground.  Apple  bloom  heavy 
and  prospects  for  crop  good.  Came 
through  the  cold  snap  O.  K. — A.  V.  S. 

Centralia,  111.  — Strawberries  good; 
peaches  killed,  except  on  high  points; 
apples  full  of  bloom  and  have  prospects 
for  unusually  large  crop,  no  damage 
from  cold. — W.  S.  P. 

Clayton,  111.' — Prospects  for  strawber- 
ries and  other  small  fruits  and  peaches 
poor;  froze;  apple  bloom  good;  prospect 
fair.  Cold  spell  killed  nearly  every- 
thing except  apples. — G.  A.  S. 

Quincy,  111. — Strawberries:  Acreage, 

as  compared  with  1909,  10  per  cent  in- 
crease; crop  good,  although  some  dam- 
age was  done.  Cherries  were  badly 
damaged:  peaches  not  hurt.  Apples 

damaged  by  frost.  Hard  to  tell  yet 
what  the  effect  from  the  cold  spell  is. 
but  believe  considerable  damage  has 
been  done. — C.  W.  W. 

Fremont.  Ind. — Had  severe  weather 
on  the  23d  and  almost  all  fruits  are 
damaged  by  the  freeze. — L.  E R. 

Lawrence,  Ind.  — First  bloom  of 
strawberries  killed;  other  small  fruits 
damaged  heavily;  peaches  and  apples 
both  badly  damaged.  Cold  spell  killed 
grapes,  plums,  pears  and  90  per  cent  of 
apples.  Grapes  may  come  again  in  sec- 
ond bloom. — -W.  B.  F. 

Paoli,  Ind. — The  storm  did  no  dam- 
age to  the  fruit  crop  here. — A.  M. 

Vincennes,  Ind. — We  had  a very  hard 
freeze  on  the  23d,  and  it  now  looks  as 
though  nine-tenths  or  more  of  our  ap- 


ple crop  is  lost.  We  are  hoping  some 
will  come  out,  but  it  looks  like  a for- 
lorn hope.  We  had  a setting  of  fruit 
that  we  estimated  would  bring  us  not 
less  than  30,000  barrels. — H.  M.  S|  & 
Sons. 

Marshall,  Ind. — Had  a heavy  freeze, 
accompanied  by  snow,  which  practical- 
ly cleaned  up  the  fruit  crop.  Apples 
have  fared  better  than  other  tree  fruits 
and  a few  may  pull  through,  but  pears, 
cherries,  plums  and  peaches  are  killed. 
Blackberries  seriously  damaged  and 
strawberries  out  in  bloom  or  set,  like- 
wise. From  the  finest  prospect  in  years 
you  can  count  this  section  out  as  to 
fruit. — T.  T. 

Ames,  Iowa — -Apples  full  bloom,  90 
per  cent  of  buds  killed.  Plums  the 
same.  Early  cherries  gone,  and  late 
cherries  15  per  cent. — A.  T.  E. 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. — There  will  be 
no  commercial  crop  of  apples,  cherries 
or  plums  in  this  section.  First  buds 
of  grapes  all  lost,  with  a possible  one- 
third  crop  of  grapes  from  the  second 
buds.  Blackberries  and  raspberries  all 
dead  in  old  patches;  young  patches  a 
fair  prospect. — J.  A.  A. 

Eddyville,  Iowa. — Cold  spell  abso- 
lutely killed  all  prospects  of  crop. 
There  is  occasionally  a live  bloom, 
however. — W.  H.  G. 

Williamsburg,  Iowa.  — - Strawberries, 
some  winter  killed;  some  freeze;  injury 
50  per  cent;  other  small  fruits,  5 to  8 
per  cent.  Raspberries  and  blackberries 
badly  winter  killed.  No  peaches.  Trees 
badly  killed  back.  Apple  bloom  abund- 
ant on  nearly  all  varieties.  Prospects 
for  crop  were  excellent,  now  insignifi- 
cant. The  effect  from  the  cold  spell 
was  almost  total  destruction,  except 
to  unbloomed  buds.  Late  blooming 
kinds  have  some  good  buds  left.  Little 
hope. — F.  O.  H. 

Villisca,  Iowa. — Strawberries,  accord- 
ing to  location  and  variety  10  to  90  per 
cent  killed.  Peaches,  apples,  pears, 
plums,  cherries,  grapes  totally  killed. 
Blackberries  90  per  cent  killed. — H.  S.  A. 

Glenwood,  Iowa. — Prospects  for  all 
kinds  of  fruit  bad. — S.  H.  P. 

Harlan,  Iowa. — All  very  bad.  Can't 
tell  what  the  effect  of  the  cold  spell 
will  be. — -W.  M.  B. 

Hamburg,  Iowa. — Apples  and  pears 
killed;  cherries,  plums  and  peaches 
badly  injured.  Grapes  are  entirely 
frozen  back,  but  a second  bloom  may 
bring  a few.  Currants  killed;  can't  tell 
how  badly  blackberries,  raspberries 
and  strawberries  are  injured. — J.  M.  B. 

Council  Grove,  Kan. — The  cold  spell 
killed  perhaps  10  per  cent  of  our  crop. 
— J.  S. 

Edwardsville,  Kan.  — Strawberries 
and  other  small  fruits  have  a prospect 
of  75  per  cent  crop;  peaches  in  county 
(Wyandotte)  50  per  cent,  locally  none. 
Apple  bloom  and  prospect  for  crop  50 
per  cent.  No  damage  from  cold  spell. — 
E.  T. 

Wichita,  Kan. — Prospects  fine  for 
everything.  Cold  spell  did  not  affect 
us  in  any  wav,  nor  in  our  vicinity. — 
E.  G.  H. 

Holton,  Kan. — Storm  did  no  damage 
on  high  ground.  Strawberries  on  low 
ground  suffered  10  to  20  per  cent.  Pros- 
pect for  light  cherry  crop.  They  fail- 
ed to  set  well. — F.  M.  D. 

Hiawatha,  Kan. — Very  light  crop  of 
strawberries;  other  small  fruits  prac- 
tically a failure;  peach  prospect  very 
poor;  apple  bloom  reasonably  heavy. 
Ben  Davis  60  per  cent.  Winesap  75  per 
cent,  Jonathan  50  per  cent.  Cannot 
fully  determine  the  effect  from  cold 
spell,  but  it  will  surely  reduce  the  crop 
very  much.  Possibly  much  more  than 
indicated  by  percentages  given. — E. 
A.  C. 

Augusta,  Kan. — Peaches  half  crop  on 
high  land,  none  in  valley  or  bottom, 
near  river.  Apples  same  as  peaches. 
The  cold  spell  killed  all  in  bottom  or 
valley  land  near  river.  This  scores 
heavily  for  upland  orchards. — F.  C.  R. 

Independence.  Kan.  — Strawberry 
plants  about  half  stand.  Blackberry 
and  raspberry  prospect  very  poor. 
Peaches  in  fine  condition.  Apples 
bloomed  full,  but  have  not  set  much 
fruit.  Strawberries  were  killed  to  the 
extent  of  40  per  cent,  and  there  will 
not  be  near  enough  Tor  home  demand. 
Marketed  first  ripe  ones  at  $3.85  whole- 
sale.—F.  L.  K. 

Fort  Scott,  Kan. — Strawberries  very 
poor;  other  small  fruits  not  over  half 
crop.  Peaches  all  right.  Apples,  bloom 
full;  prospect  for  crop  good.  Cold  spell 
passed  with  very  little  damage  to  any- 
thing.—T.  H.  S. 

Wathena,  Kan. — Strawberries,  acre- 
age, as  compared  with  1909,  perhaps 
one-half  more.  Prospects  for  a crop 
good  in  some  places,  others  poor.  Rasp- 
berries generally  in  bad  shape.  Peaches 
three-fourths  crop.  Apples,  bloom  full 
and  prospects  for  crop  best  in  years. 
Very  little  damage  apparent  from  cold 
spell.  Grapes  very  light.  Pears.  I 
think,  quite  badly.  Practically  no  in- 
jury to  other  fruit. — J.  B. 

Hutchinson.  Kan.  — Strawberries 
frozen  out.  Not  many  peaches  dropped 
since  freezes  of  15th  and  16th.  Apple 
bloom  all  over.  Most  Missouri  Pippins 
and  Winesaps  dropping  off.  Ben  Davis 
still  on — may  stick.  Few  Jonathans  in 
the  country,  but  look  fair  yet.  Not  so 
many  dropping  as  on  others. — W.  H.  U. 

Rosedale,  Kan. — First  blooms  on 

strawberries  on  lowlands  killed. 
Peaches  are  O.  K.  as  yet.  Few  apples 
have  set.  Blooms  dropping  badly. 
Prospects  for  a crop  are  not  flattering. 
The  outlook  is  very  poor  for  a full 
crop. — F.  H. 

Leavenworth,  Kan.  — Prospects  are 
good  for  a full  crop.  No  harm  caused 
from  the  cold. — E.  J.  H. 

Marion,  Kv. — Prospects  for  a straw- 
berry crop  only  fair;  other  small  fruits 
bad.  Peaches  good;  old  trees  badly 
winter  killed.  Apples  good.  No  dam- 
age was  caused  from  cold  spell.  We 
did  not  have  any  freezes  or  frost. 
Worst  damage  was  In  winter  killing. — 
W.  L.  A. 

Brooks,  Maine. — I do  not  remember 
of  a spring  when  late  freezes  seriously 
affected  the  fruit  crop  in  this  county. 
Trees  are  showing  many  fruit  buds. 
Apples  good.  Neither  fruit  trees  or 
small  fruits  have  suffered  in  the  least 
from  cold  weather  this  spring.  Are  al- 
most sure  of  a crop  of  apples. — H.  W.  L. 

Leadfield.  Maine. — The  cold  spell  did 
not  reach  this  section. — C.  G.  F. 

Union.  Maine. — Prospects  are  fine  for 
a good  crop  of  all  varieties. — .T.  E.  C. 

Gardiner,  Maine. — Foliage  is  coming 
forward  rapidly,  but  no  bloom  yet.  We 


AMATITE  means  more  to  the 
man  who  needs  a roofing 
than  just  merely  some- 
thing to  put  on  the  top  of 
a building.  It  means  a thorough- 
ly satisfactory  and  reliable  roof 
covering,  without  future  expense 
for  painting — because  the  real 
mineral  surface  makes  painting 
unnecessary. 

Frequently  the  cost  of  painting 
a roofing  amounts  to  almost 
enough  to  buy  a new  Amatite 
Roof. 


Amatite  can  be  laid 'right  over 
shingles,  tin  or  other  ready  roof- 
ings. The  directions  hold  good 
for  laying  Amatite  anywhere  and 
over  anything,  and  are  as  sim- 
ple as  A B C. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  handle 
Amatite,  write  us  for  a sample. 
The  sample  tells  the  whole  sim- 
ple story  of  Amatite — why  it  is 
waterproof,  why  it  needs  no 
painting. 

Write  today  to  nearest  office. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTUR’G  CO. 

New  York  Chicago 
Philadelphia  Boston 
St.  Louis  Cleveland 
Kansas  City 
Cincinnati  Pittsburg 
Minneapolis 
New  Orleans  London,  Eng. 


We  are  the  oldest,  largest,  most  expe- 
rienced, and  responsible  manufacturers  of 
agricultural  sprays  and  insecticides  in  the 
United  States,  and  Blanchard’s  “Lion 
Brand”  is'  the  standard  of  Purity,  Strength 
and  uniformity  on  four  continents. 

“LION  BRAND  LIME  SULPHUR  SOLU- 
TION” 

is  the  most  effective  and  safest  spray  for 
destroying  San  Jose  Scale.  It’s  ready  for 
use  and  costs  less  than  home-made  or  any 
other  brand.  Spray  for  Scale  now. 
“I.ION  BRAND"  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 


Made  by  us  for  over  twenty  years  and 
guaranteed  to  contain  nothing  but  purest 
and  most  effective  ingredients.  One  gal- 
lon to  49  of  water. 

“LION  BRAND”  PARIS  GREEN 
We  are  the  only  independent  makers. 
“Lion  Brand”  is  purest  and  strongest, 
contains  not  a particle  of  filler  or  adul- 
terant. nothing  but  purest  Paris  Green. 
"LION  BRAND”  ARSENATE  OF  I.EAD 
Unequalled  by  any  other  brand,  any- 
where, at  any  price.  Positively  absolute- 
ly pure;  extra  sticky. 

SPRAYING  BOOK  FREE 
Our  book  on  spraying  for  Scale  and  in- 
sect destroying  is  the  most  concise, 
complete  thing  of  the  kind.  Contains  a 
lot  of  interesting  information  for  you.  in 
practical  language.  We  will  send  you  a 
copy  free  if  you  tell  us  how  many  fruit 
trees  you  have. 

THE  JAMES  A.  BLANCHARD  CO., 

664  Hudson  Terminal  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Factories.  New  York  and  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

Live  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


Clark’s  Cutaway  Harrows  wonders 


Two-Horse  Single  Action 
Cutaway  Orchard 
or  Farm  Harrow 
with  Extension 
Head,  Reversible; 
also  One-Horse 
Size. 


OTHER 

TOOLS 


Double  Action  Steel  Jointed  Pole  Cutaway 
Harrows.  (Can  be  Extended.)  For  orchard 
and  farm. 

Can  start  you  in  the  Canning:  Business  on  a Paying 
Basis  for  Home  or  Farm.  Send  for  catalog. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL,  General  Agent, 
Box  300,  Kinmundy,  Hlinois 


i& WITTE  ENGINES®! 


USE  CAS,  GASOUNE  OR 
KEROSENE 

Are  known  l»y  a superior  standard 
of  construction.  25  years  of  ser 
vice  has  demonstrated  their 
I worth  Does  work  at  lowest 
| costand  is  always  ready 
to  saw,  grind,  pump, 
shell  or  do  any  farm 


or  shop  work. 


five 

YEAR 
BONO 

GUARANTEE 

We  build  all  sizes  in 
stationary  or  portable 
type.  Hopper  jacket 
or  water  tank  cool- 
ing. Inducements  to 
introduce  in  new  lo- 
calities. Write  stat- 
ing size  wanted. 
WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

233  East  15th  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo 
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look  for  as  good  a per  con  I of  bloom  as 
last  year.  The  cold  spell  did  not  affect 
the  condition  of  the  trees  any  in  this 
section. — I.  L.  W. 

Beaver  Creek,  Maryland. — Strawber- 
ries, peaches,  apples,  pears  and  plums 
looking  fine.  Ollier  small  fruits  not  so 
good  on  account  of  being  so  dry  last 

fall.—  L.  E.  B. 

Salisbury,  Maryland.  — SI  rawberries 
were  never  better;  raspberries,  dewber- 
ries and  blackberries  are  extra  good. 
Everything  very  promising  for  peaches 
and  apples. — I).  L.  H. 

Salisbury,  Maryland. — -Prospects  are 
fine  for  all  varieties;  100  per  cent  pros- 
pect for  an  apple  crop. — D.  L.  H. 

Ipswich,  Mass. — Strawberry  prospect 
Is  fine,  except  danger  from  late  frosts. 
Other  small  fruits  are  In  very  heavy 
bloom.  Peaches,  only  moderate  crop — 
many  buds  killed.  Apple  prospect  for 
a very  heavy  crop.  No  damage  what- 
ever from  cold  spell. — A.  F.  T. 

Fennville,  Mich. — Strawberries  65  per 
cent,  other  small  fruits  TO  per  cent, 
peaches  20  per  cent,  apple  bloom  was 
very  full,  but  freeze  and  storm  lias  cut 
prospects  down  to  not  over  30  per  cent. 
The  cold  spell  was  one  of  the  most  se- 
vere in  the  history  of  the  Michigan 
fruit  belt,  but  still  we  expect  to  have 
about  a quarter  crop. — C.  E.  B. 

Paw  Paw,  Mich. — Strawberry  pros- 
pects 90  per  cent;  other  small  fruits  65 
per  cent;  peaches  40  per  cent;  apple 
bloom  full,  prospects  40  per  cent.  The 
damage  from  the  last  cold  spell  was 
very  serious. — G.  G.  P. 

Allegan,  Mich. — Prospects  are  good 
for  an  apple  crop.  Not  much  damage 
from  cold  spell.  Early  cherries  and 
strawberries  hurt  some. — W.  H.  S. 

South  Haven,  Mich.  — Everything 
frozen.  Cherry,  peaches,  plum's  and 
even  apple  buds  are  a solid  ice  ball. 
Cannot  tell  how  much  damage  has  been 
done. — F.  F.  F. 

Watervliet,  Mich. — Early  bloom  of 
strawberries  were  hurt  by  the  storm, 
but  have  found  no  injury  to  tree  fruits, 
though  grapes  are  reported  hurt. — R. 
H.  S. 

Mankato,  Minn.  — Had  spring-like 
weather  with  no  rain  up  to  15th;  then 
slight  rain  followed,  with  hard  freeze. 
Early  apples,  cherries  and  plums  in  full 
bloom.  Wealthy  apples  just  ready  to 
bloom;  some  uncovered  strawberries  in 
bloom.  Raspberries  uncertain. — W. 
S.  A. 

Lebanon,  Mo.  — Early  strawberries 
were  hurt  some,  but  have  good  pros- 
pects for  crops  of  other  varieties.  Ap- 
ples were  hurt  in  the  lowlands,  but 
are  all  right  on  ridges. — A.  T.  N. 

Stella,  Mo. — Have  good  prospects  for 
strawberries  and  other  small  fruits, 
peaches  damaged  10  per  cent;  apples 
good. — B.  F.  M 

Cedar  Gap,  Mo. — The  frost  in  this 
section  did  no  damage,  except  in  some 
low  spots,  where  no  smudging  was 
done.  On  all  high  or  level  land,  with 
good  air  drainage,  the  thermometer 
never  went  to  freezing  point. — L.  E. 

Oregon,  Mo. — Peaches  25  per  cent,  ap- 
ple bloom  100  per  cent;  prospects  for  a 
crop  fair.  Apples  seem  to  be  sticking 
and  if  winter  would  let  up  would  still 
have  a fair  crop. — .1  H.  M. 

Marionville,  Mo. — Have  prospects  for 
one-third  strawberry  crop;  other  small 
fruits  are  sail  to  be  poor  generally. 
Poaches  wii,  probably  be  10  per  cent 
crop.  Apple  bloom  was  very  large  and 
have  prospects  for  the  best  crop  of 
many  years;  5 to  10  per  cent  of  straw- 
berries were  killed,  but  no  damage  was 
done  to  any  tree  fruits  by  cold  spell  — 
W.  T.  F. 

Bolivar,  Mo. — Strawberries  about  60 
to  70  per  cent;  gooseberries  good; 
blackberries  and  raspberries  badly  win- 
ter killed;  peaches  fair  for  seedling — ' 
no  budded  fruit.  Apple  bloom  best  ever 
known,  except  Jonathan,  60  per  cent. 
Effects  from  cold  spell  were  very  dam- 
aging to  the  latest  bloom;  fair  prospect 
for  tnose  that  the  calyx  had  closed; 
others  falling  very  badly. — J.  W.  C. 

La  Plata,  Mo. — Leaves  are  frozen 
black  anti  trees  will  be  bare  shortly. 
Am  afraid  trees  are  injured. — .T.  E.  M 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo, — Grapes  are 
ruined,  but  they  may  send  out  second- 
ary buds  and  produce  a little.  Peaches 
and  apples  are  little  damaged,  and 
other  tree  fruit,  except  cherries,  which 
froze  in  part.  Strawberry  blooms  un- 
injured; other  small  fruit  all  right. — 
L.  R.  J. 

Poplar  Bluff,  Mo. — Had  two  light 
frosts,  but  have  not  noticed  even  a 
strawberry  bloom  that  is  hurt. — J.  N.  H. 

La  Clede,  Mo. — Small  fruits  about  50 
per  cent;  peaches  60  per  cent;  apples 
very  light.  Cold  spell  will  cause  more 
or  less  dropping  of  apples.  Pears  and 
peaches  have  stood  the  weather  condi- 
tion the  best. — C.  S.  W. 

Columbia,  Mo.< — 'Strawberries  good, 
only  few  early  blossoms  injured;  other 
small  fruits  good  except  slight  winter 
killing.  Have  prospects  for  bumper 
crop  peaches.  Apples  fine.  No  appar- 
ent injury  was  caused  from  cold  spell 
so  far  as  can  now  be  seen. — J.  C.  W. 

Parkville,  Mo. — Strawberries  may  be 
slightly  injured;  raspberry  canes  dead 
and  blackberries  in  bad  shape.  Peaches 
fair  crop  set,  but  many  trees  dead  and 
dying.  Apple  bloom  very  full — hope 
for  full  crop. — J.  H.  D. 

Hamilton,  Mont. — Strawberries  and 
other  small  fruits  good.  No  peaches  in 
this  locality.  Apples  just  beginning  to 
bloom  and  prospects  are  good  for  a 
crop  generally.  Some  pears  hurt  in 
lower  valley. — E.  A.  J. 

Missoula,  Mont. — No  bad  weather  so 
far.  Everything  good. — H.  C.  B.  C. 

Stevensville,  Mont.— Apples  fine.  Had 

no  bad  effects  from  the  cold  spell. 

H.  B. 

University  Place.  Neb.— Apples  are 
about  the  only  fruit  we  have  any  hopes 
for  a crop.  Blossoms  were  weakened 
badly  by  freeze  and  a good  per  cent  of 
young  fruit  will  fall  away  three- 
fourths  or  more  of  strawberry  bloom 
killed-  other  small  fruits  considerably 
injured;  peaches  poor. — L.  O.  W 

Bronson,  Neb.  — About  everything 
frozen.  Left  about  10  per  cent  of  early 

granesS’  FIac;kMrrieS’  raspberries  and 

Pawnee,  Neb. — Prospects  for  straw- 
berry crop  poor;  other  small  fruits  fair- 
peaches  on  high  lands  are  good;  low 
lands,  poor.  Apples  good  so  far.  Have 
had  no  rain  so  frost  did  not  do  much 
damage. — J.  M. 

Johnson,  Neb. — About  10  per  cent  of 
strawberry  bloom  killed;  grapes  50  per 
cent;  peaches  10  per  cent;  plums  75  per 


cent,  cherries  75  per  cent,  apples  10  per 
cent  killed.  Too  many  on  the  trees  yet. 
Some  exposed  trees,  especially  pears, 
are  all  killed. — G.  H.  ft. 

Falls  Clly,  Neb. — Prospects  are  not 
very  good  for  a strawberry  crop;  light 
crop  for  other  small  fruits  and  peaches. 
Apple  bloom  full  and  have  prospects 
for  a good  crop.  Ca*n’t  tell  just  yet 
how  much  damage  was  done. — G.  C.  G. 

Crete,  Neb. — Crop  conditions  are  poor 
In  this  section.  Expect  one-third  crop 
in  our  orchard.  Vineyards  are  expected 
to  put  out  fresh  buds  and  probably  give 
half  crop. — E.  F.  S. 

Temple,  N.  H. — Have  had  no  bad  ef- 
fects from  cold  spell.  Prospects  are 
good  for  all  varieties.— J.  M.  It. 

Rochester,  N.  H. — No  harm  done  here 
by  cold.  Prospect  for  apple  crop  200  per 
cent  as  compared  with  1909. — A.  I.  H. 

Hagerman,  N.  M. — Crops  are  almost 
all  a failure  here. — -W.  D.  A. 

Arroyo  Hondo,  N.  M.— No  strawber- 
ries here  at  present.  Prospects  for  crop 
are  good  for  other  small  fruits.  Peaches 
all  safe;  have  good  prospects  for  a full 
apple  crop.  No  damage  was  done  fruit 
here  as  the  trees  are  all  holding  back 
well  and  as  yet  none  of  the  fruit  ap- 
pears to  be  hurt. — J.  L.  S. 

Rockport,  N.  Y. — No  harm  to  apples, 
pears,  sour  cherries.  Sweet  cherries 
were  damaged  some.  Peaches  are  O.  K. 
— W.  F.  U. 

Jay,  N.  Y. — Prospects  are  excellent 
for  strawberries  and  other  small  fruits. 
Apples  not  yet  in  bloom.  No  damage 
done  by  cold  and  at  present  prospects 
for  all  kinds  of  fruit  are  extra  good. — 
H.  T.  S. 

Medina,  N.  Y. — Very  little  harm  done 
by  freeze.  Prospects  are  good  for  all 
kinds. — S.  A.  B. 

Hall,  N.  Y. — No  serious  efects  are  ap- 
parent now  from  cold.  Everything 
good  so  far. — T.  B.  W. 

Fayetteville,  N.  Y. — No  bad  effects 
from  cold.  Prospects  excellent  for  all 
varieties. — F.  E.  D. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. — Little  damage  was 
done.  Everything  good.  Apple  bloom 
not  out  yet. — R.  L.  E. 

Adams  Basin,  N.  Y. — Cold  did  not  do 
any  harm  here.  Everything  is  good  and 
peaches  never  promised  better. — C.  O.  B. 

Interlaken,  N.  Y. — No  bad  effects  here 
from  freeze.  All  bloom  and  everything 
else  is  three  weeks  in  advance.  Every- 
thing good. — W.  A.  B. 

Taylorsville,  N.  C. — Everything  fine 
here.  Peaches  are  best  in  years  and 
apple  bloom  is  very  heavy.  Prospects 
for  a crop  is  best  in  seven  years. — 
W.  T.  R. 

Proctorville,  Ohio. — We  have  no  dam- 
age as  yet  to  our  fruit  on  the  hills  and 
prospects  are  good  for  apples.  Other 
tree  fruits  all  right.  Peaches  fullest 
ever. — U.  T.  C. 

Wooster,  Ohio. — No  harm  done  by 
storm  here. — W.  G.  G 

Gypsum,  Ohio. — Small  fruits  are  in 
good  condition  and  full  crop  is  prom- 
ised. Apples  and  peaches  also  good. — 
W.  M. 

Norman,  Okla. — Strawberries  good 
and  blackberries  fair.  Peaches  and  ap- 
ples also  fair.  Cold  did  not  hurt  us 
here. — M.  P. 

Chandler,  Okla. — Have  promise  of 
one-half  crop  strawberries.  Other  small 
fruits  very  good.  Peaches  all  killed  ex- 
cept on  high  lands.  Apples  not  very 
good. — H.  G. 

Pond  Creek,  Okla. — Will  have  a few 
strawberries;  have  promises  for  a full 
crop  peaches  and  apples  are  good.  The 
cold  weakened  the  crop  of  cherries  and 
pears. — J.  T.  E. 

Tecumseh,  Okla.  — Prospects  for 

strawberries  poor;  other  small  fruits 
good;  peaches  one-fourth  crop;  apples 
one-fourth  crop.  Cold,  spell  did  not 
reach  us. — R.  W. 

Oklahoma  City.  Okla. — Small  fruits 
good;  peaches  fine;  apples  very  good. 
No  damage  done  here  by  freeze,  but 
last  summer’s  dry  weather  killed  most 
of  the  strawberries  here. — H.  C.  T. 

Stillwater,  Okla.  — Prospects  for 

strawberries  are  poor;  blackberries  are 
fair.  Peach  trees  are  in  good  condi- 
tion; apples  fair  for  one-half  crop. 
Very  little  if  any  harm  has  been  done 
except  on  low  lands. — O.  M.  M. 

Mosier,  Ore. — No  frosts  here  and  have 
fine  prospects  for  all  crops. — A.  P.  B. 

Roseburg,  Ore. — Percentage  of  straw- 
berries as  compared  with  last  year’s 
crop  is  larger,  and  prospects  for  a crop 
were  never  better;  same  applies  to 
other  small  fruits,  peaches  and  other 
stone  fruits.  Apple  bloom  is  very 
heavy. — F.  D.  O. 

Milton,  Ore. — Estimate  of  strawberry 
crop  is  25,000  crates  of  twenty-four 
quarts.  Blackberries  and  raspberries 
are  good;  peaches  fine,  estimate  100 
cars.  Trees  are  loaded  with  apple 
bloom  and  prospects  were  never  bet- 
ter; estimate  150  cars.  Cold  spell  did 
not  reach  us,  but  we  had  a fine  rain 
that  helped  all  small  fruit. — W.  C.  H. 

Leland,  Ore. — Cold  spell  had  but  very 
little  effect  on  fruit  of  any  kind  here. 
Everything  fine.  Grapes  are  doing  very 
well. — H.  P.  W. 

Forest  Grove,  Ore. — Cold  spell  had  no 
bad  effect  on  us.  Everything  fine  apd 
apples  were  never  better. — W.  R.  H. 

Grant’s  Pass,  Ore. — No  storm  here 
and  no  damage.  Prospects  good  for  the 
largest  crop  ever  harvested. — G.  H.  P. 

. Cove,  Ore. — No  damage  done  to  any- 
thing  and  buds  are  all  very  strong  and 
profuse.  Everything  is  fine. — K.  J.  S. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — No  damage  was 
done  here.  Everything  looks  fine. — 
G.  H. 

Waynesburg,  Pa. — Strawberries  and 
other  small  fruits  are  good.  Peaches 
very  heavy  bloom,  falling  some.  Apple 
bloom  the  heaviest  in  years.  Cold  is 
causing  cherries  and  pears  to  fall. — 
A.  J.  Van  C. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. — The  acreage  of 
strawberries  as  compared  with  1909  is 
somewhat  heavier;  prospects  for  a crop 
are  good.  Peaches  full  crop.  It  did 
not  get  cold  enough  here  to  do  any 
damage. — D.  W.  H. 

Cherry,  Tenn. — Peaches  promise  full 
crop.  Some  apple  trees  are  heavily 
loaded,  especially  June  apples.  The 
cold  did  not  hurt  our  fruits  at  all. — 
K.  W. 

Morrill,  Texas.  — No  strawberries, 
apples  or  stone  fruits.  Peaches  fine.- — 
M.  Or. 

Tyler,  Texas. — Shipped  first  car  of 
strawberries  the  14th;  crop  fair.  Have 
promise  of  full  crop  of  blackberries. 
Have  full  crop  on  peach  trees  which 
had  good  care.  No  apples  to  mention. 
—I,  R.  G. 


A r r'MT'C  SPEND  1 CENT — EARN  $6  TO  $12  ADAY 

AULJ>  1 5 FREE  FUEL— AIR  BURNERS 


REMARKABLE 


I'ATENTED  8TOV E,  COOKING  OR  HEATING- 
KELS  AIK  TO  ONE  GALLON  COMMON  CO  A I 


CON  HUM  EH  305  li  Alt- 
on, 


Air  now  burned  in  (his  womlcrf ul  Stove  In  fn  < to  rich 
TIiJh  VALVLES8,  WICK  LESS,  AUTOMATIC!  OIL-OAK 

Ic 

E 


and  poor  alike*.  No  trust  In  control. 

ind  A IK- BUR  NEK  STOVE,  automat- 


ically generates  gas  from  kerosene  oil,  mixing  It  with  air.  C!  1 1 EA  I*-  * - * 

EgT  FUEL,  INTENSE  IIEAT.  Heat  concent  rated  unde;  cooking* 

/easels  and  absorbed  by  articles  being  cooked  or  concentrated  undoru 
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Radiator  and  distributed  through 

NOT  LIKE  THOSE  SOLO  IN  STORES. 

Ideal  for  roast ing,  cooking,  baking,  Ironing,  conning  fruit 
In  Winter  use  Radiator  for  heating  houwes,  stores,  room;-; 

— always  ready.  No  more  carrying  coal,  kindling,  ashes, 
and  dirt.  To  operate — turn  knob — oil  runs  Into  burner — t 
a matoh!  t generates  gas,  which  passes  through  air  mixer,  V 
drawing  In  about  a barrel  of  air  to  every  large  spoonful  of  oil  4 
consumed.  JPhat's  all.  it  Is  self-regulating,  no  more  attention.  V 
Same  heat  all  day  or  all  night.  For  more 
or  less  heat,  s'imply  turn  the  knob.  There 
It  remains  untJl  you  oome  again.  To  put 
fire  out,  turn  knob,  raising  burner — oil  runs 
back  into  can,  fire's  out.  As  near  perfec- 
tion as  anything  in  the  world.  Not  danger- 
ous like  gasoline.  No  dirt,  soot  or  ashes. 

No  leaks,  nothing  to  clog  or  close  up.  No 
wick — not  even  a valve, 
yet  heat  is  under  perfect 
control. 

I>.  CARN,  IND.,  writes: 

“It  costs'  only  4*/^  cents  a 
day  for  fuel/’  L.  NOR- 
RIS, VT.,  writes:  “The 

Harrison  Oil-Gas  Gener- 
ators are  wonderful  sav- 
ers of  fuel,  at  least  50  to 
75  per  cent  over  wood 
and  coal.”  E.  ARNOLD, 
Heater  and  Cooker  or  m writes:  ‘‘Saved 

Heating  Exclusively.  $4.25  a Month  for  fuel  by 

using  the  Harrison  Oil-Gas  Stove.  My  range  costs  me  $5.50 
per  month,  the  Harrison  $1.25  per  month.''  VVM.  BAERING, 
IND  writes-  “W“e  warmed  a room  when  it  was  10  below 
zero' with  one  Radiator.”  Rev.  VVM.  TKAKN.  ME.  writes: 
“This  morning  16  below  zero — soon  after  lighting  Han  ison 
Oil-Gas'  Stove  temperature  rose  to  summer  heat.” 

Absolutely  safe  from,  explosion.  Not  dangerous  like  gaso- 
line. Simple,  durable — lasts  for  years.  Saves  expense,  drudg- 
ery and  fuel  bills. 

Give  this  Steve  a trial.  Send  no  money — only  send  your 
name  and  address.  Write  today  for  full  description,  thousands 
of  testimonials.  Our  1910  Proposition.  Circulars  FREE. 

All  Sizes.  Prices  Low,  $3.25  and  Up.  Sent  to  Amy  Address.  * 
TILE  WORLD  M A>TT"ACTURIN G CO., 218  World  Bldg., 


Sectional  Cut  of  Generator 

Exciting  Business  for 
Agents 

Salesmen,  Managers — Men 
or  Women,  ai  home  or 
traveling,  all  or  part  time 
— showing — taking  orders 
- — appointing  agents,  etc. 
Messrs.  Head  & Grazer, 
Texas,  write:  “Enclosed 

find  order  for  $81.  Rush. 
Sell  like  hot  cakes.  Sold 
50  Stoves  In  our  town.”  B. 
L.  He  listed,  Mich.,  writes: 
“Been  out  I day  and  sold 
11  stoves.”  This  patent 
new.  Nothing  like  it.  De- 
mand enormous.  Agents 
reaping  great  harvest. 
Where  operated  people 
stop,  look,  get  interested, 
want  to  buy  at  once.  Show 
dozen,  sell  ten.  Write  to- 
day for  special  Agents’ 
new  plan.  Send  no  money. 
World  unsupplied.  Get  in 
early  for  territory. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


GALLOWAY 


SAVE  from  $50  to  $300  by  buying  your  gasoline  engine  of  2 to  22-horse-power  from 
a real  engine  factory.  Save  dealer,  jobber  and  catalogue  house  profit.  No  such  offer 
as  1 make  on  the  class  of  engine  I sell  has  ever  been  made  before  in  all  Gasoline  Engine 
history.  Here  is  the  secret  and  reason  : I turn  them  out  all  alike  by  the  thousands  in  my 

enormous  modern  factory,  equipped  with  automatic  machinery.  I sell  them  direct  to  you 
for  less  money  than  some  factories  can  make  them  at  actual  shop  cost. 

All  you  pay  me  for  is  actual  raw  material,  labor  and  one  small  profit  (and  I buy  my 
material  in  enormous  quantities). 

Anybody  can  afford  and  might  just  as  well  have  a high  grade  engine  when  he 
can  get  in  on  a wholesale  deal  of  this  kind.  I’m  doing  something  that  never  was 
done  before.  Think  of  it  I A prjee  to  you  that  is  lower  than  dealers  and 
jobbers  can  buy  similar  engines  for,  in  carload  lots,  for  spot  cash. 

An  engine  that  is  made  so  good  in  the  factory  that  I will  send 
it  out  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  an  expert  to  any  inexperienced 
users,  on  30  days’  free  trial,  to  test  against  any  engine  made  of 
similar  horse-power  that  sells  for  twice  as  much,  and  let  him 
be  the  judge.  Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  a 


SAVES  YOU 

$50  to  $300 


5-H.~P.  Only  $119.50 


ft* 


Get  Galtoway’s 
Biggest  and  Best 
FREE 


GASOLINE  BOOH 
ENGINE  DWI/n 

Write  today  for  my  beautiful  new  50-page  Engine  Book  in  four 
colors,  nothing  like  it  ever  printed  before,  full  of  valuable  information, 
showing  how  I make. them  and  how  you  can  make  more  money  with  a 
gasoline  engine  on  the  farm.  Write  me — 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,  Wm.  Galloway  Co. 
1035  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Write  For  Factory  Price 

Freight  Prepaid— 30  Days’  Free  Trial 

Don’t  buy  a rod  of  fence  till  you 
get  ail  the  facts  about  the  world’s 
greatest  fence  and  our  low  prices  direct  from 
factory  here  in  Elgin.  We  pay  freight,  give 
you  30  days’  free  trial  and  money  back  if 
you’re  not  satisfied — no  matter  where  you 
live.  Advance  is  close  enough  to  keep  rabbits 

• Continuous— r—rand  sfmaI1  .StOCk 

rNn  Break>  / \ away  from  trees. 

0 “-yet  amply  strong 

-to  turn  large  stock. 

Advance 

Continuous 
Stay  - Wire 

^ F ence 

The  best-looking— strongest-con- 
structed  — longest-lasting  fence 
produced.  Made  of  Solid  Wire 
with  Continuous  Stay-Wire.  Not 
cut  and  spliced.  A cut  wire  weak- 
ens  and  points  stick  out  to  injure 
m g stock.  Mail  postal  now  to  get  all 
m g the  facts  and  money-saving  prices. 

■ADVANCE  fence  company 

Box  1211,  Elgin,  Illinois 


Fruit  Trees 

Season  1910-1911 

The  kind  fruit-growers  like  to 
plant.  The  best  commercial  varie- 
ties to  select  from. 


W.  C.  HOPSON 

MILTON,  - OREGON 


Make  Money  Growing  Fruit 

Every  issue  of  The  Fruit  Belt  tells  of  the 
successes  of  Michigan  fruit  growers.  It  gives 
practical  and  helpful  advice  in  every  branch 
of  the  business — Selection  of  Soil,  Choice  of 
Varieties,  Planting,  Cultivation.  Fertilizing, 
Spraying,  Pruning,  Thinning,  Picking,  Pack- 
ing, Marketing,  etc.  Every  article  is  written 
by  a practical  man  who  is  making  a suc- 
cess in  the  business.  Illustrated  with  actual 
photographs  taken  right  In  the  orchard, 
showing  just  how  the  work  is  done. 

Tf  you  are  interested  in  the  successes  that 
are  being  made  in  Michigan,  send  for  The 
Fruit  Belt — 50c  per  year,  3 years  $1.00. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

We  will  send,  three  issues.  Including  a big1 
special  number,  for  10  cents  coin  or  stamps. 

THE  FRUIT  BELT 


11-14  So.  Ionia  St. 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Walla  Walla,  Wash.  — Strawberries 
and  other  small  fruits  very  good.  Pros- 
pects for  peach  crop  best  in  years.  Ap- 
ples everything  loaded. — W.  S.  O. 

Spokane,  Wash.  — Prospects  for 
strawberries  and  other  small  fruits 
good.  Peaches  about  80  per  cent;  other 
stone  fruits  from  60  to  80  per  cent; 
apples  could  not  be  better.  The  late 
frosts  have  done  no  damage. — H.  W.  G. 

Kettle  Falls,  Wash. — Indications 
point  to  a 95  per  cent  crop  of  all  kinds 
of  stone  fruits.  Apples,  pears  and 
peaches  are  in  fine  shape  and  promise 
a full  crop. — W.  H.  A. 


BEST  LIGHT 


More  brilliant  than  electricity 
or  acetylene  ami  cheaper  than 
kerosene.  Costs  two  cents  per 
week.  Casts  no  shadow.  Most 
perfect  light  tor  stores,  facto- 
i tea,  churches,  public  halls  or 
the  home.  Makes  and  burns  its 
own  gag.  Simple,  durable  and 
handsome.  In  useln  every  civ- 
ilized country  In  the  world.  No 
dirt.  No  grease.  No  odor.  Over 
r two  hundred  dtfferent  styles. 
(■  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

277  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  0. 


.■::-.TKEra* 
ANIMALS' 
..FRIEND 

KILLS  EVERY  FLY 

it  strikes  when  our  gravity 
sprayer  is  used.  Keeps  in- 
sect pests  off  animals 
in  pasture  longer  than  any 
imitation.  Used  since  1885. 
Thousands  of  dairymen  dupli- 
; cate  10  to  50  gallons  annually 
after  testing  imitations.  Abso- 
lutely harmless ; cures  all  sores. 


30  cents  worth  saves  $10 


worth  of  milk  and  flesh  on  each  cow  during  fly  season. 
No  Lice  in  Poultry  House  or  any  place  it  is  sprayed. 
If  dealer  offers  substitute,  send  us  his  name  and  $1  for 
3-tube  gravity  Sprayer  and  enough  SHOO-FLY  to  protect 200 
cows  Name  express  office.  $ 1 returned  if  animals 
not  protected.  Free  booklet.  Special  terms  to  agents. 
Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  1302  N.  lOthSt.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Editor  knows  trout  experience  that  Shoo-Fly  is  0.  K. 
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Strawberry  Growing  in  Southwest 
Missouri. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  big 
red  apple  of  the  Ozark  mountains  of 
southwest  Missouri  and  northwest  Ar- 
kansas. I do  not  wish  to  detract  one 
jot  from  the  fame  of  the  big  red  ap- 
ple of  the  Ozarks  it  has  not  only 
made  this  section  famous,  but  has 
brought  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
people  of  the  Ozarks.  We  have  wor- 
shipped so  long  at  the  shrine  of  Uncle 
Jonathan  and  Winesap,  and  Ben  Davis 
in  this  section,  that  we  have  forgot  to 
tell  the  world  about  the  little  fruit 
that  year  after  year,  no  matter  how 
cold  the  weather  or  how  late  the 
frosts  may  come,  always  yields  a 
handsome  profit  to  the  grower.  That 
fruit  is  the  strawberry. 

This  section  is  not  only  the  natural 
home  of  this  delicious  fruit,  but  its 
location  with  regard  to  market  greatly 
aids  the  growers  in  obtaining  satisfac- 
tory prices. 

The  Wild  Bros.,  at  Sarcoxie,  Mo., 
were,  perhaps,  the  first  strawberry 
growers  in  the  Southwest.  That  was 
many  years  ago.  These  gentlemen 
informed  the  writer  once  that  when 
they  set  their  first  few  acres  of  straw- 
berries people  called  them  cranks. 
Their  success  was  phenomenal,  and  in 
a few  years  the  industry  had  spread 
clear  down  to  the  Gulf.  They  ship- 
ped their  first  strawberries  in  bushel 
baskets  by  express.  Crates  were  but 
little  in  use  at  that  time. 

On  account  of  poor  distribution  for 


Sellers  Bros.,  fourteen  and  three- 
fourths  acres,  $5,184. 

The  following  is  the  average  cover- 
ing a period  of  years: 

Average  receipts  per  acre,  $170; 
average  price  per  crate,  $2.20;  top 
price,  per  crate,  $3.75;  average  num- 
ber crates,  per  acre,  75;  a top  num- 
ber crates  per  acre,  200;  a top  receipt, 
per  acre,  $432. 

Anderson,  Mo.,  will  market  this 
year  about  150  cars  from  near  800 
acres  of  berries.  A 120-acre  patch  is 
being  put  out  here  this  year. 

Even  more  marked  has  been  the  in- 
crease in  the  fruit  industry  at  De- 
catur, Benton  County,  Ark.  Here  are 
some  of  the  returns  to  growers  for 
strawberries  for  the  season  of  1909, 
taken  from  the  sales  agent’s  books: 

S.  P.  Londagin,  from  three  and 
three-fourth  acres  strawberries  receiv- 
ed $1,348;  average,  per  acre,  $359.46. 

G.  F.  Abercrombe,  from  four  acres, 
$1,467.72;  average,  per  acre,  $366.93. 

J.  R.  Hitch,  from  one-half  acre. 
$324.36;  average,  per  acre,  $649.20. 

W.  H.  Clark,  from  one  and  one-half 
acres,  $505.28;  average,  per  acre, 
$336.85. 

J.  M.  Buckner,  from  three  acres, 
$1,195.14;  average,  per  acre,  $398.38. 

The  general  average  for  the  whole 
association  being  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $200  per  acre. 

E.  N.  Planks’  sales  on  100  acres  of 
strawberries  were  $12,811. 

There  will  be  marketed  this  year 
about  400  acres  of  strawberries.  De- 


Srtawberry Notes  for  May. 

While  the  blooming  of  most  vari  I 
cties  for  this  season  is  from  a week 
to  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual,  from 
present  indications  the  crop  will  be 
very  light.  P hints  are  very  thin  in 
the  row,  about  half  of  some  kinds 
not  blooming,  and  many  fruit  stems 
look  small  and  weak.  Aroma,  the 
leader  in  South  Missouri  at  this  writ- 
ing (April  14)  gives  promise  of  not 
more  than  one-third  of  a crop. 

Of  the  newer  varieties,  Blaine  and 
Stevens  withstood  the  trying  season 
of  1909,  the  best.  Drouth  killed  at 
least  half  the  runner  plants  of  most 
kinds,  and  winter-heaving  got  away 
with  half  of  the  remainder.  Yet, 
Blaine,  Stevens,  Uncle  Jim  and  Bu- 
bach  show  a fairly  good  row.  Even 
Dunlap  was  badly  worsted. 

Those  who  did  not  work  out  their 
fruiting  fields  last  summer,  are  in 
luck.  I have  always  worked  out  the 
fruiting  field,  barring  off  and  cutting 
the  row  down  to  about  six  inches  in 
width,  depending  on  the  new-made 
plants  for  the  next  season’s  crop. 
When  the  idea  of  letting  the  old 
patch  go  unplowed  was  presented  to 
me  by  a neighbor,  I thought  it  “So 
shiftless,”  to  use  the  language  of  Miss 
Ophelia;  yet  now  he  has  the  laugh 
on  me,  having  plenty  of  plants,  his 
being  the  only  field  in  our  associa- 
tion of  which  that  can  be  said.  Yet, 
if  the  fruiting  field  is  weedy,  or  has 
any  clover  in  it,  I still  think  the  work- 
ing out  would  be  necessary. 


a few  years  and  the  resulting  low 
prices,  a lull  came  in  the  industry, 
which  brought  about  compact  organi- 
zations, which  has  entirely  overcome 
these  past  troubles.  On  the  other 
hand,  instead  of  the  growers  hunting 
for  markets,  the  Northern  and  West- 
ern buyers  are  on  the  ground  ready 
to  pay  the  cash  for  the  goods  at  a 
handsome  price. 

Perhaps  the  most  extensive  devel- 
opment of  the  strawberry  industry  in 
this  section  has  been  along  the  line 
of  the  Kansas  City  Southern  railroad 
and  the  main  line  of  the  Frisco  in 
Arkansas. 

The  strawberry  industry  along  the 


catur  has  300,000  apple  and  120,000 
peach  trees  in  a radius  of  three  and 
one-half  miles.  There  is  every  indica- 
tion that  there  will  be  a good  crop  of 


all  kinds  of  fruit  at  this  place. 

The  above  points  are  given  simply 
to  illustrate  what  is  being  done  in 
this  industry  in  this  section.  New 
associations  have  been  organized  at 
Aroma,  Mo.;  Goodman,  Mo.;  Noel, 
Mo.;  Sulphur  Springs,  Ark.,  and  other 
points.  Most  all  the  old  associations 
report  an  increase  in  acreage  over  last 
year,  notwithstanding  the  extremely 
hot,  dry  season  of  last  year,  which 
was  the  dryest  for  many  years. 

There  is  being  an  immense  number 
of  new  beds  set  to  strawberries  all 


Kansas^  City  Southern  has  not  only  I oyer  southwest  Missouri  and  north- 
west Arkansas  this  season.  The  ! 


been  a home  builder,  but  has  been  the 
means  of  bringing  a large  number  of 
immigrants  from  other  states  who 
have  found  the  strawberry  industry 
profitable,  as  well  as  pleasant  work. 
The  growth  of  many  of  the  towns 
hav  been  phenomenal.  Six  years  ago 
Anderson,  Mo.,  was  a ramshacgle  lit- 
tle town  that  was  but  little  more  than 
a wide  place  in  the  road.  There  was 
not  a brick,  stone  or  concrete  busi- 
ness house  in  town. 

A few  enterprising  farmers  organ- 
ized a strawberry  association;  from 
the  start  the  business  was  a success. 
As  the  acreage  in  strawberries  grew, 
the  town  grew  until  at  present  it  is  a 
city  of  the  fourth  class.  As  a result 
land  values  have  gone  up,  in  some  in- 
stances five  or  six  fold.  Here  are 
some  of  the  returns  for  1909  which, 
no  doubt,  would  make  an  old  corn 
grower  green  with  envy: 

William  Higgs,  one-half  acre,  $371; 


season. 

spring  has  been  extremely  favorable 
both  for  setting  and  growing  the  new 
beds.  While  some  are  setting  large 
fields,  others  are  trying  more  inten- 
sive methods.  One  grower  at  De- 
catur, Ark.,  expects  to  grow  $600 
worth  of  strawberries  per  acre,  and 
there  is  every  indication  that  he  will 
succeed. 

The  strawberry  crop  distributes 
more  money  along  the  above  railroad 
lines  in  southwest  Missouri  and  north- 
west Arkansas,  among  the  masses, 
than  any  other  crop.  During  picking 
season  a large  per  cent  of  the  women 
and  children,  from  the  rollicking  six- 
year-old  boy  to  the  matronly  grand- 
dam  of  sixty-five,  may  be  found  in 
the  berry  patch.  It  is  healthy,  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  work  that  all  enjoy. 

Come  down.  Mr.  Editor,  during  the 


THE 

BEST  INVESTMENT 
ANY  COW  OWNER 
EVER  MADE 


That’s  what  MORE  THAN  A 
MILLION  COW  OWNERS  the 
world  over  have  found  the  DE 
LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR  to 
be,  after  thirty  years  of  separa 
tor  use. 

A DE  LAVAL  FARM  SEPA- 
RATOR costs  from  $40. — to  $175. 
— acording  to  capacity.  It  saves 
butter  fat  and  produces  a cream 
of  superior  quality  over  any  set- 
ting system  or  any  other  separa-  ! 
tor  every  time  it  is  used — twice  a | 
day  every  day  in  the  year. 

It  involves  far  less  labor  than  I 
any  setting  system,  and  runs 
easier,  has  greater  capacity  and 
lasts  from  two  to  ten  times 
longer  than  any  other  separator. 

That’s  how  a DE  LAVAL  sepa- 
rator saves  its  cost  at  least  the  I 
first  year,  and  frequently  in  a 
few  months,  and  then  goes  on 
doing  so  right  along  for  an  aver 
age  of  twenty  years. 

Any  desired  separator  informa- 
tion can  be  had  of  the  nearest 
DE  LAVAL  local  agent  or  of  the 
Company  directly. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Go. 


165-167  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 
42  I.  MADISON  CT. 
CHICAGO 

DRUMM  It  SACRAMENTO  STS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


178-177  WILLIAM  ST. 
MONTREAL 
14  A 16  PRINCE8S  ST. 
WINNIPEG 
1016  WESTERN  AVI. 
SEATTLE 


FIELD  OF  STRAWBERRIES  AT  ANDERSON,  MO. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Bauer’s  query 
about  the  sex  of  the  Cardinal  straw- 
berry. All  the  catalogues  which  I 
have  observed  call  it  pistillate  or  im- 


perfect, and  such  it  is,  here.  From 
all  I can  gather  by  studying  many  cat- 
alogues, there  are  a dozen  or  more 
sorts,  so  very  nearly  alike  they  might 
all  be  classed  together  and  described 
as  one  and  the  same  berry.  Among 
them  are  Auto,  Armstrong,  Corsican, 
Maximus,  Uncle  Jim  or  Dorman,  New 
York,  Oswego.  Pride  of  Michigan, 
(Kellogg’s)  Wonder  and  perhaps 
several  others. 

Billings,  Mo.  W.  C. 

Orchard  Heating  in  Ohio. 

A Fruit-Grower  subscriber,  J.  W. 
Thew,  Marion  Ohio,  used  about  400 
orchard  heaters  to  protect  a six-acre 
cherry  orchard,  and  he  succeeded  in 
saving  the  fruit  from  destruction  b\ 
heavy  frost.  Mr.  Thew  had  not  told 
his  neighbors  he  would  use  the 
heaters,  and  when  he  started  the 
fires  about  three  o’clock  one  morn- 
ing someone  telephoned  for  the  fire 
department,  the  orchard  being  located 
at  the  edge  of  town.  Orchard  heating 
gets  a lot  of  free  advertising  through 
occurrences  like  this — and  its  good 
advertising,  too. 

it  it 

To  raise  turnips  free  from  scab  or 
blemish  thoroughly  mix  wood  ashes 
in  the  soil  at  sowing  time.  One  tea- 
spoonful of  crude  carbolic  acid  in  two 
gallons  of  water  occasionally  sprin- 


CIDER  PRESSES 

THE  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD  HT.fl 

DRAULIC  PRESS  produces  more  cider1! 
from  less  apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 
BIO  MONEY  MAKER 
Sizes  10  to  400  barrels  daily,  handv 
or  power.  Presses  for  all  pur- 
poses, also  cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vine- 

f:ar  generators,  etc.  Cata-  [ 
og  free.  We  are  manufac- 
turers, not  jobbers. 

HYDRAULIC  PRE8S  MFG.  CO., 

(Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of  cider 
presses  in  the  world.) 

51  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead.  Ohio 


An  Opportunity 

FOR  A GOOD  INVESTMENT 

On  March  20th  the  stock  of  the  Hidden 
Treasure  Mining  Co.  advances  to  30c  per 
share.  This  was'  necessary  on  account  of 
the  showing  which  they  now  have  and 
the  different  arrangements  which  we  had 
to  make  with  the  company  to  procure 
more  of  this  stock.  Write  for  a copy  of 
the  weekly  letter  from  the  mine.  Oppor- 
tunity only  knocks  once,  do  not  make  it 
smash  the  door  in. 

GEDDES  & CO., 

fiOO  W.  Pratt  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


for  24-inch  Hog 
Fence.  Send  for 
catalog  showing 
many  styles.  Save 
freight  by  buying 
nearer  home. 


-4— ' 


next  month,  and  enjoy  a feast  of  | kled  on  cabbage  will  keep  away  m- 
strawberries  and  cream  in  the  Ozarks.  I sects. — M,  L.  Edson,  Jacksonville,  TU. 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Speclal^rice.  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries 
Ooiled  Spring  Fence  Co 
Box4l  3 Winchester  Intt. 
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The  Result  of  Pruning  and  Thinning. 

During  (lie  fruit  season  of  1908,  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  lives  on  Orchard  Mesa, 
south  of  Grand  Junction,  Colo,  had 
sixteen  Missouri  Pippin  apple  trees 
and  when  picking  time  came  he  had 
only  a very  few  fancy  apples.  The  lack 
of  fancy  fruit  was  due  to  small  apples, 
nearly  all  being  two  and  one-fourth 
inch  in  diameter,  or  smaller.  Apples 
so  small  are  almost  worthless  to  ship 
from  this  part  of  the  country  where 
the  freight  rates  are  so  high. 

During  the  spring  of  the  following 
season,  Mr.  Johnson  pruned  this  six- 
teen Missouri  Pippin  apple  trees,  tak- 
ing out  in  many  cases  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  of  the  wood,  making  the 
trees  look  quite  ragged.  This  gentle- 
man is  very  thorough  with  his  spray- 
ing, and  has  very  few  wormy,  diseased 
apples. 

When  thinning  time  came  Mr. 
Johnson  gave  these  sixteen  trees  spe- 
cial attention,  going  over  every  tree 
very  carefully,  taking  off  five  apples 
out  of  every  six.  When  he  was 
through,  at  first  the  trees  looked  as  if 
they  would  have  scarcely  any  apples 
on,  but  as  they  grew  he  saw  they 
were  still  too  thick  and  thinned  them 
again,  taking  off  about  one  out  of 
every  three.  When  spraying  these 
trees  they  could  do  a thorough  job, 
as  the  trees. were  not  thick  and  brushy 
and  no  two  apples  touching  each 
other.  These  trees  were  equally  as 
easy  to  pick  as  there  were  no  long 
branches  to  contend  with. 

When  packing  time  came  he  had 
117  boxes  of  fancy  apples.  The,-.e 
apples  were  larger  than  two  and  one- 
fourth  inches  in  diameter,  85  per  cent 
being  two  and  one-ha'f  inches  and 
larger,  all  being  free  from  worms  and 
other  defects,  shapely  in  form  and  a 
normal  color.  There  were  twentv- 
four  boxes  of  choice  apples  that  rang- 
ed from  214  to  2p2  inches  in  diameter 
and  apples  slightly  scarred  and  light 
in  color. 

There  were  also  25  boxes  of  apples 
smaller  than  2i<j  inches  in  diameter, 
that  were  good  and  sound.  One  hun- 
dred gallons  o'f  cider  was  made  from 
the  culls  and  windfalls. 

The  record  of  the  crop  for  the  sea- 
son was  117  boxes  of  fancy  apples;  24 
boxes  of  choice  apples  and  25  boxes  of 
small  apples,  a total  of  166  boxes,  from 
sixteen  eight-year-old  trees. 

An  affidavit  of  the  record  of  these 
trees  will  be  furnished  if  desirred. 
Grand  Junction,  Colo.  A.  B.  C. 

Dealing  With  the  Peach  Borer. 

Prof.  H.  A.  Surface,  state  zoologist, 
states,  that  in  his  opinion,  the  peach 
that  the  peach  tree  has  in  that  state. 
As  to  dealing  with  it,  he  gives  the 
following  instructions; 

“At  this  time  of  the  year  the  easiest 
way  to  deal  with  borers  is  to  remove 
them  from  the  peach  tree  with  a 
pointed  knife,  cutting  up  and  down 
the  tree  where  necessary,  but  not  cut- 
ting across  any  more  than  must  be 
done.  Wherever  gum  is  seen  oozing 
from  the  tree,  and  containing  fine 
grains  like  sawdust,  you  may  be  sure 
this  is  due  to  borers;  moreover,  gum 
without  such  grains,  does  not  come 
from  the  holes  of  borers.  Remove  all 
the  pests;  then  wash  or  spray  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  with  a thick  or  heavy 
solution  of  the  boiled  lime— sulphur 
wash,  made  as  you  would  make  it  for 
San  Jose  scale,  only  using  twice  as 
much  lime.  This  means  seventeen 
pounds  of  sulphur  and  44  pounds  of 
lime,  boiled  one  hour,  with  enough 
water  to  boil  it,  and  then  add  water 
to  make  50  gallons.  Stir  it  up  and 
strain  it;  paint  the  sediment  that  re- 
mains around  the  trunk  of  the  trees, 
and  spray  the  others  with  the  strained 
liquid  containing  all  sediment  that 
will  go  through  the  nozzle.  You  thus 
have  enough  substance  to  make  a 
body  that  will  stick  to  the  trees  al- 
most like  paint.  By  applying  it  with 
a coarse  nozzle  and  a spray  pump, 
you  can  throw  it  well  into  the  crev- 
ices and  cracks  where  eggs  may  be 
deposited,  or  where  there  may  be 
young  borers  that  have  not  yet  en- 
tered beneath  the  bark. 


Get  a Home  in  Wyoming 

The  Richest  State  in  the  West 

RICH  in  high  grade  coal  veins  from  six  to  thirty  feet  thick,  now  being  developed  in  all  parts  of  the 
state.  RICH  in  high  grade  oil  and  natural  gas  now  being  developed  at  Byron  and  Greybull.  Natural 
gas  piped  to  Greybull  and  Basin  City;  new  oil  refinery  at  Cowley.  RICH  in  high  grade  iron  ore,  so 
accessible  that  trains  are  loaded  with  steam  shovel,  direct  from  the  mines.  RICH  in  copper,  gold,  silver, 
lead,  mica,  sulphur,  and  asphalt  that  is  now  attracting  capital  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  RICH  in 
timber,  stone  and  cement  material,  for  building  purposes;  in  water  power  for  factories;  in  hunting  and 
fishing  for  the  sportsman;  in  beautiful  scenery,  unsurpassed  in  any  country. 

Rich  in  Opportunity  for  the  Farmer 

In  the  midst  of  these  great  natural  resources,  you  can  take  a homestead  irrigated  by  the  Government, 
paying  actual  cost  of  water  in  ten  yearly  payments,  without  interest,  or  buy  irrigated  land  from  the 
State  under  the  Carey  Act  on  long  time  payments,  only  30  days’  residence  required;  or  buy  deeded 
irrigated  farms  at  reasonable  prices;  or  you  can  take  a 320-acre  free  homestead  under  the  Mondell  Act, 
where  Dry  Farming  is  already  successful. 

Get  Close  to  Town  and  Railroad 

You  can  do  this  here  for  the  Burlington  Route  is  building  a new  main  line  right  through  the  heart  of 
this  rich  country  with  new  towns  every  few  miles.  This  means  splendid  transportation  facilities, 
fine  business  openings  in  the  towns  and  big  future  values  to  these  farms.  History  is  sure  to  re- 
. peat  itself  and  these  farms  that  may  now  be  had  for  a mere  trifle  of  their  actual  value  will 
_ soon  make  their  future  owners  rich.  N o one — farmer,  merchant  or  investor — looking  for 

”•  home  or  investment  can  afford  to  overlook  the  grand  opportunities  of  this  new  country. 

Clem 
Deaver, 

170  0-  Bldg. 

Omaha,  Neb. 


SPECIALLY  PREPARED  LITERATURE  describing  the  va- 
ried resources  of  Wyoming,  sent  free.  Write  or  fill  out  and 
mail  attached  coupon.  Do  it  today. 


Please  Send  Me  specially 
prepared  Wyoming:  literature. 


Name 


Address 

Cut  out  this  coupon  and  mail  TODAY. 


D.  CLEM  DEAVER 

Gen’l  Agt.,  Landseekers’  Information  Bureau, 
170  Q Building,  Omaha,  Neb. 


CANNING  MACHINES 


Prices  $5.00  to  $500.00. 


Start  your  own  Canning  Factory.  Big  Profits  in 
canning  for  the  Market  with  MODERN  CANNER 
METHODS.  Have  won  Highest  Awards.  Capaci- 
Family  Size  to  Factory  Plant.  Cans,  Labels  and  complete  sup- 


ties  100  to  10,000  cans  per  day. 

Literature  today.  FKEE  MODERN  CANNER  CO.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Des  Moines,  la..  Dept  F. 


“This  theatment  will  also  prevent 
moths  from  laying  their  eggs  there 
in  the  summer  season,  and  may  even 
be  continued  during  the  summer  or 
winter.  What  is  more,  it  will  be  val- 
uable in  helping  to  prevent  destruc- 
tion by  rabbits  and  mice  gnawing  the 
trees  next  winter.  It  will  be  a fungi- 
cide on  that  portion  of  the  tree  which 
it  touches,  and  will  he  well  worth  the 
effort  of  the  application.  ' The  more 
of  the  bark  is  covered  the  better. 
Apply  from  a pint  to  a quart  to  the 
trunk  of  each  tree,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  tree,  spraying  it  to  a 
distance  of  two  feet  above  the  ground 
and  down  to  below  the  level  of  the 
ground,  where,  of  course,  the  soil  was 
removed  for  the  purpose  of  letting 
you  get  down  low  to  examine  the 
borers’  holes. 

“After  the  trees  have  been  treated, 
fill  in  the  ground,  not  only  to  the 
level  of  the  soil,  but  to  a height  of 
three  or  four  inches,  mounding  the 
earth  around  the  trunk  of  each  tree. 
They  will  thus  be  in  good  shape  for 
winter  and  will  not  be  harmed  by  the 
borers  next  spring.  If  this  method 
is  repeated  about  the  last  of  next 
June,  you  will  find  there  will  be  but 
few  borers,  indeed,  to  remove,  and  al- 
most no  cutting  to  be  done  to  the 
trees,  and  the  application  will  pre- 
vent the  borers  attacking  the  trees 
during  the  summer.  Mound  the  trees 
immediately  after  applying  the  lime 
sulphur  wash  and  keep  them  thus 
mounded. 

“In  my  experience  with  hundreds  of 
substances,  nothing  has  proven  more 
efficient  than  this.  Not  two  per  cent 
of  the  trees  so  treated  have  been  at- 
tacked by  borers.  However,  I should 
advise  you  to  avoid  carefully  the  use 
of  oils  on  peach  trees.  T killed  most 
of  mine  upon  which  I used  experimen- 
tally certain  oils.  Of  course,  this  also 
killed  the  borers,  but  by  using  ma- 
terials the  pests  were  destroyed  and 
the  trees  saved.” 

I am  taking  a college  course  in  hor- 
ticulture by  reading  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er, which  is  nothing  short  of  a text- 
book on  fruit  growing. — M.  P.  Mc- 
Laughlin, South  Boston,  Mass. 


To  Destroy  Aphis  and  Thrips 

WITHOUT  INJURY  TO  FOLIAGE 


SPRAY  WITH 


“BLACK  LEAF” 

TOBACCO  EXTRACT 

LISTEN  TO  THESE: 

ROGUE  RIVER  (OREGON)  FRUIT  GROWERS’  UNION;  “Black 
Leaf”  does  not  burn  nor  injure  the  foliage  or  the  fruit  and  will 
eradicate  the  aphis  immediately. 

DELTA  COUNTY  (COLO.)  FRUIT  GROWERS’  ASS’N:  “Black 
Leaf’  is  the  best  remedy  we  have  ever  found  for  plant  lice  on  fruit 
trees. 

PROF.  GILLETTE,  of  the  COLORADO  Exp.  Station:  We  have 

found  "Black  Leaf”  very  satisfactory  indeed. 

HOOD  RIVER  (OREGON)  APPLE  GROWERS’  UNION:  We  are 
satisfied  “Black  Leaf”  is  going  to  take  the  place  of  all  other  aphis 
sprays  in  this  section. 

MR.  A.  N.  JUDD,  Watsonville,  Cal.:  For  all  plant  lice,  and  green  or 

black  aphis,  "Black  Leaf”  Tobacco  Extract  is  the  most  gratifying 
of  all  washes. 


PRICE:  In  5-gal.  jacket  cans,  85c  per  gal.:  in  1-gal.  cans,  $1;  f.o.b. 
Louisville,  Ky.  The  usual  Western  price  is  90c  to  95c  per  gal.  in  5- 
gal.  cans,  owing  to  increased  freight. 

USUAL  DILUTION:  For  Green  and  Woolly  Aphis,  and  Black 

Peach  Aphis,  1 gal.  “Black  Leaf”  in  65  or  75  gals,  water.  For  Thrips, 
1 to  50  or  60. 

TO  SAVE  YOU  FREIGHT:  Write  us  for  name  of  agent  nearest 

you. 

The  Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Co.,  Inc.,  kentuSky 


When  writing  to  advertisers  always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower 


The  Um  Sm  Government  le  Spending  Millions  of  Dollars  Annually  to 

RECLAIM  the  WET  Lands  by  DRAINING 
CONVERT  the  DRY  Lands  by  IRRIGATING 
For  the  “LAND’S  SAKE!” 

Drain  or  Irrigate  that 
farm  of  vours?  You  don't  need  a surveyor.  Get  a BOSTROM 
IMPROVED  FARM  EEVEE  and  do  the  work  yourself. 
Simplicity,  Accuracy,  Durability,  Guaranteed.  Tills  Level  Is 
no  makesbift.  It  has  Telescope  with  Magnifying  Lenses, 
enabling  you  to  read  the  Target  a quarter  of  a mile  away; 
and  is  used  and  endorsed  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back.  Shipped  on 
receipt  of  price,  $15.00,  or,  if  preferred,  will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
subject  to  examination.  Outfit  includes  Level,  Tripod, 
Graduated  Rod  and  Target,  full  instructions  and  a copy  of 
Bo-trom’s  Book  ‘"Soil  Salvation”  of  25  years  experience 
in  draining  and  irrigating.  Send  your  order  TODAY  to  — 

BOSTROM-BRADY  MANUFACTURING  CO..  1151  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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A Warning  to  Fruit  Growers. 

The  attention  of  fruit  growers  is 
hereby  called  to  an  important  mat- 
ter. If  you  are  planning  to  use  lime- 
sulphur  as  a summer  spray  instead  of 
the  Bordeaux  mixture,  particular  care 
must  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  in- 
secticides. Experiments  extending 
over  three  seasons  and  conducted  by 
at  least  five  experimenters  have 
shown  that  arsenate  of  lead  may  be 
used  with  safety  and  effectively  in 
lime-sulphur,  particularly  where  it  is 
used  for  the  spraying  of  apples  in 
foliage.  Some  investigators  have  sug- 
gested and  some  have  even  recom- 
mended the  use  of  arsenate  of  lime 
with  lime-sulphur  on  account  of  its 
relative  cheapness.  The  recommenda- 
tions have  apparently  been  made  upon 
insufficient  experimental  evidence. 
There  has  just  been  issued  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Circular  No.  54  on  the  “Substitution 
of  Lime-Sulphur  Preparations  for 
Bordeaux  Mixture  in  the  Treatment 
of  Apple  Diseases.”  In  this  circular 
Mr.  Scott,  the  author,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statements  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  paris  green  and  arsenate  of 
lime  in  some  extensive  experiments 
which  were  conducted  in  1909.  | 

He  says,  “The  commercial  lime-sul- 
phur at  a strength  of  1 to  30  in  com- 
bination with  paris  green  began  to 
burn  the  foliage  soon  after  the  first 
application  was  made,  and  by  mid- 
summer the  trees  were  almost  bare. 
Arsenite  of  lime  was  also  used  with 
the  1 to  30  solution,  and  the  results 
were  disastrous.  The  foliage  was 
burned  to  a crisp  and  the  fruit  badly 
scorched  by  the  first  application. 
Even  the  new  twig  growth  was  killed 
to  a considerable  extent. 

“According  to  the  information  at 
hand  arsenate  of  lead  is  unquestion- 
ably the  poison  to  use  with  the  lime- 
sulphur  mixtures.  Instead  of  increas- 
ing the  caustic  properties  of  the  mix- 
ture, as  at  first  feared,  it  apparently 
has  the  opposite  effect  to  some  extent 
and  does  not  lose  any  of  its  insecti- 
cidal value  by  reason  of  the  combina- 
tion. 

“In  all  the  experiments  the  com- 
bination of  paris  green  and  the  lime- 
sulphur  solution  proved  to  be  quite 
injurious  to  apple  foliage,  and  in  the 
Arkansas  work  the  combination  of 
arsenate  of  lime  and  lime-sulphur  was 
exceedingly  injurious.” 

Growers  are  ' erefore  warned 
against  the  use  of  anything  but  ar- 
senate of  lead  in  lime-sulphur  for  the 
general  spraying  except  in  an  experi- 
mental way. 

H.  H.  WHETZEL,  Plant  Pathologist. 
N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

4|& 

How  the  Law  Helps. 

Recently  The  Fruit-Grower  receiv- 
ed from  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  a lot  of  little  leaflets 
giving  report  of  certain  seizures  of 
food  products  recently  made,  because 
they  violated  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Pure  Food  law.  Eight  of 
the  seizures  were  of  so-called  cider 
vinegar,  which  were  found  to  be  adul- 
terated and  misbranded,  in  that  they 
claimed  to  be  cider  vinegar  when 
they  were  not.  In  one  lot  eighty 
barrels  were  seized  because  of  hav- 
ing been  adulterated. 

In  the  same  lot  of  circulars  were 
some  calling  attention  to  seizures  of 
canned  and  preserved  fruits,  because 
of  adulteration  or  because  the  cans 
did  not  contain  the  quantity  claimed 
by  the  label. 

In  every  case  it  was  required  that 
the  goods  be  properly  labeled  and 
sold  for  what  they  really  were,  and 
the  cause  of  pure  food  was  helped  to 
this  extent. 

The  point  of  special  interest  to 
readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  is  that 
not  only  the  consumers  of  these  food 
products  protected,  but  fruit-growers 
are  helped,  in  that  cheap  imitations 
of  cider  vinegar  are  removed  from 
competition  with  the  pure  article. 
Every  man  who  wants  to  produce 
pure  cider  vinegar  will  be  helped  by 
eliminating  from  competition  these 
spurious  brands  of  vinegar.  And, 
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All  the  important  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Lands  in 
Colorado,  Utah  & New  Mexico 

ARE  LOCATED  ON  THE 

Denver  & Rio  Grande  R.  R. 


“SCENIC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD.” 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Shipments  (not  including  sugar  beets)  from  Rio 
Grande  territory  in  1909  season  approximated  11,500  carloads 


Special  Rates  for  the  Homeseeker  and  Settler 

Write  for  Illustrated  Pamphlets  to 

s.  K.  HOOPER,  G.  P.  & T.  A.,  Denver,  Col. 
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too,  consumption  of  cider  vinegar  will 
really  be  increased  when  consumers 
know  that  they  can  depend  on  getting 
the  real  article. 

We  believe  there  is  an  opportunity 
to  build  up  a good  business  in  pure 
cider  vinegar  and  also  in  making 
pure  preserves,  jellies,  etc.,  now  that 
the  pure  food  law  protects  the  honest 
manufacturer.  Commercial  jellies,  for 
instance,  have  been  a standing  joke, 
for  in  most  cases  they  did  not  con- 
tain a trace  of  the  fruits  supposed  to 
have  been  used  in  their  manufacture. 
Only  the  cheapest  boarding  houses 
bought  them,  for  everyone  knew  they 
were  not  pure.  Now,  that  pure  jel- 
lies are  protected,  however,  there  is 
no  reason  why  one  cannot  establish 
a great  trade  in  this  line.  There  is 
an  opportunity  here  for  those  who 
want  to  operate  home  canning  out- 
fits. 

The  pure  food  law  is  all  right,  and 
fruit-growers  approve  of  it,  for  they 
realize  that  it  helps  their  business. 

For  the  same  reason,  we  believe, 
they  should  favor  the  enactment  of 
laws  which  will  protect  the  man  who 
grades  and  packs  his  fruit  properly. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a fruit  pack- 
er should  be  allowed  to  brand  No.  2 
apples  as  No.  l’s  than  there  is  that 
the  manufacturer  of  acid  vinegar 
should  be  allowed  to  mark  it  “Pure 
Cider  Vinegar.”  The  honest  manu- 
facturer of  cider  vinegar  will  profit 
by  the  pure  food  law,  just  as  the  hon- 
est grader  and  packer  of  fruits  will 
profit  by  the  enactment  of  a law  reg- 
ulating the  grading  and  packing  of 
fruit. 

Fruit-growers  should  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  wsat  is  sauce  for  the 
goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander.  Let’s 
have  laws  requiring  honest  labeling 
of  all  kinds  of  packages,  and  the 
entire  fruit  industry  will  be  better  off. 

4jj£ 

Notes. 

The  Georgia  Fruit  Exchange  is  ex- 
pected to  be  of  great  help  to  peach 
growers  of  that  state  in  marketing 
their  crops  this  season.  Readers  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  living  in  Georgia 
should  get  in  touch  with  this  organi- 
zation. Address  headquarters  at  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Whenever  any  reader  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  wants  an  extra  copy  of  any 
issue  to  show  a friend,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  send  same  on  request.  Mis- 
sionary work  of  this  kind  is  appre- 
ciated. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Pratt,  Reading,  Mass., 
writes:  “The  February  Fruit-Grower 
is  the  best  number  that  ever  came  off 
your  press.  The  advertisements  alone 
are  worth  the  price  of  the  paper  to 


any  up-to-date  fruit-grower.  You 
ought  to  have  100,000  circulation.” 
Sure,  we  ought.  Will  you  help  us  get 
them?  Send  at  least  one  new  subscrip- 
tion today. 

We’re  getting  a fine  lot  of  letters 
from  subscribers  who  are  renewing 
their  subscriptions  for  ten  years.  Their 
$5  bill  also  looks  good. 

“I  like  The  Fruit-Grower  very  much 
— could  not  do  without  it. — Frank  B. 
Murr,”  Oregon.” 

“I  value  The  Fruit-Grower  above 
every  other  magazine  I receive.  All 
numbers  have  been  excellent,  but  the 
February  number  beats  all,  and  the 
articles  on  spraying  are  alone  worth 
the  price  of  a year’s  subscription.” — 
L.  W.  Austin,  Massachusetts. 

“The  February  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  a 
year’s  subscription  to  everyone  inter- 
ested in  better  results  from  any  kind 
of  farming.” — Frank  B.  Robinson,  Ar- 
kansas. 

Orchard  heaters  have  been  used 
over  a wide  range  of  territory  this 
spring.  We  ought  to  have  some  in- 
teresting reports  of  experience  to  help 
out  for  next  season. 

Don’t  forget  that  you  will  earn  a 
cash  commission  for  sending  new  sub- 
scriptions, even  though  you  should  not 
win  one  of  the  big  prizes  in  our  sub- 
scription contest.  You  cannot  lose. 
Begin  today  to  get  new  subscriptions 
for  The  Fruit-Grower  and  help  us 
reach  the  100,000  mark. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  say  how  many 
subscriptions  will  be  necessary  to  win 
the  big  prizes  in  our  subscription  con- 
test, but,  judging  from  our  former 
experience,  the  man  who  wins  the 
best  prize  will  not  have  sent  in  nearly 
as  much  money  for  his  subscribers  as 
the  prize  he  will  receive  is  worth.  It 
will  not  take  big  lists  to  win 
the  prizes,  judging  by  past  experi- 
ence. 

Clover-Leaf  Bug  Injuring  Fruit  Trees. 

For  some  time  a little  gray  beetle 
has  been  eating  the  buds  of  fruit 
trees  near  Prosser,  Wash.,  and  great 
damage  was  done  in  one  orchard 
where  this  insect  was  most  numerous. 
Growers  became  alarmed,  fearing  a 
new  pest  had  been  added  to  the  list 
attacking  fruit  trees  and  plants,  but 
now  the  insect  has  been  identified  as 
the  clover-leaf  beetle.  It  is  not  known 
how  the  insect  found  entrance  to  the 
Yakima  Valley,  or  whether  it  will  per- 
manently abandon  the  clover  plants 
for  fruit  trees. 

Growers  are  using  kerosene  emul- 
sion against  the  pest,  and  report  suc- 
cessful results. 


BERRY  BOXES 

Grape  Baskets,  Bushel  and  Half- 
Bushel  Baskets,  Apple  Baxes  and  all 
kinds  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Pack- 
ages. For  prices,  write  to 

Council  Bluffs  Box  & Basket  Co., 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


CIDER  and  WINE 

Presses 

Hand  and  Power.  Catalog 
Free.  Manufactured  by 

The  G.  J.Emeny  Co.,  Fulton,  N.Y. 


%~~4  Cattle  Manare  BAGS 


Shredded  or  Pulverized 

Best  and  safest  manure 
for  market  gardeners  use, 
absolutely  pure,  no  waste, 
no  danger.  Write  for  cir- 
culars and  prices. 

The  Pulverized  Manure  Co. 

22  Union  Stock  Yards.  Chicago,  111. 


THE  BEST  FARM  PAPER 


in  the  Northwest.  Tells  all  about  the 
country  and  its  opportunities.  Send  50 
cents  for  a year's  subscription,  including 
a map  of  either  Washington.  Oregon  or 
Idaho. 

THE  WESTERN  FARMER, 
Spokane,  Washington. 


— J.F.LITTOOY — 

CONSULTING  HORTICULTURIST 
Orchard  Director 

Orchard  Schemes  Examined.  Orchard  Soils  and 
Sites  Selected.  Orchard  Plans  Submitted.  Nurser- 
ies Visited  and  Stock  Selected.  Values  Examined 
for  Farm  Loans.  Purchasing  Agent  for  Land  and 
Orchard  Investments.  Acts  as  Power  of  Attorney 
in  Selection  of  Carey  Act  Lands. 

MOUNTAIN  HOME,  IDAHO—— 


DESTROY  TREE  PESTS 


Kill  San  Jose  Scale,  apple  scab,  fungi,  lice,  bugs,  etc.with 

GOOD’S  cw^:r  SOAP  NO.  3 

Sure  death  to  enemies  of  vegetation.  Fertilzes  the 
ground.  Nothing  Injurious.  Used  and  endorsed  by 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
50  lbs..  $2.50;  100  lbs.,  $4.50;  larger  quantities  proportion- 
ately less.  Write  for  booklet.  “Manual  plant  Diseases’ 
—it’s  free. 

James  Good,  Original  Maker,  967  North  Front  St.,  Phil. 


EVERY  WOMAN  WHO  PUTS  UP  FRUIT 

should  have  one  of 
these.  COLUMBIA 
SEALER  & COVER 
TRUERS.  Fits  any  jar.  Securely 
tightens  and  easily  loosens  cov- 

ers.  The  roller  attachment  smooths 

uneven  or  damaged  covers  so  that  they  may  be  sealed 
airtight.  So  simple  a child  can  use.  Made  of  fine  spring 
steel.  Will  last  forever.  One  jar  of  fruit  saved  from 
spoiling  saves  its  cost.  Sent  for  60c  stamps  or  coin. 

A.  D.  GOOMAN  CO  , Distributers 
714  EAST  19th  STREET  KANSAS  CITY  MO. 


Save  Money  on 
Berry  Boxes  and 
Baskets 

Fruit  and  Vege- 

__ table  Packages 

and  Growers’  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 

Write  for  free  money-saving  catalogue 

Largest  Vaetory  of  ita  Kind  in  the  Country- 

HEW  ILB1HY  BOX  »N0  BMKET  CO.,  Oil 1M,  IK*  *««"' m 
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Our  Classified  Advertising  Department 


For  advertisements  in  this  department,  of  not  less  than  twenty  words  each,  in  which 
no  display  type  is  used,  we  make  a special  rate  of  THKKE  CENTS  I*KR  VVOICI),  EA(  II 
INSERTION.  If  several  different  advertisements  are  inserted  in  the  same  issue,  the 
charge  will  he  60c  for  each  ad,  no  matter  how  small.  If  black  type  or  CAPS  Is  used,  reg- 
ular rate  of  $4.90  per  inch  must  be  paid.  Every  initial  and  number  to  count  as  one 
word  This  department  is  for  the  benefit  of  our  subscribers  who  have  anything  to  sell, 


including  farm 
shrubs,  vines,  < h 
Count  the-  numb 

3r  money 


fruit:  farms,  dogs  ponies,  poult 
All  advertisements  for  this  departrr 
of  words  you  send,  and  remit  at  r 
order — no  personal  cheeks  accepter 


llsplay  rate 
Send  a trial 


nur 


and  offers  a 
dvertisemen  t . 


nd  eggs,  live  stock,  plants, 
t.  must  be  paid  for  in  auvance. 
: of  3 cents  per  word,  stamps, 
This  is  considerably  less  than 
splendid  opportunity  to  r<-;n-h  our  readers  at  a,  low  figure-. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 

Fruit  and  poultry  industries  are  so  closely 
allied  that  The  Fruit-Grower  is  a good  me- 
dium for  poultry  advertisers.  If  you  want 
to  buy  stock  or  have  stock  or  eggs  to  sell, 
advertise  in  this  department  * at  3 cents  a 
word  each  insertion.  Or,  use  our  regular 
poultry  pages,  rate  for  which  is  $4.90  per 
inch  each  insertion.  


Ancona  s 

Anconas:  The  greatest  of  layers.  Eggs 

from  prize  winning  stock.  Large  dark  birds 
unsurpassed  for  egg  production  or  exhibition 
purposes.  To  be  successful  try  my  Anconas. 
Eggs  and  stock  in  limited  quantities  for  sale. 

Robt.  A.  Tierney,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Brahmas 

Light  Brahmas:  eggs  $3.00  per  15.  Pen 
headed  by  1st  cockerel,  Kansas  City,  1910. 
White  Wyandottes;  score  to  96;  winners  at 
Keokuk,  Iowa.  Barred  Rocks;  Ringlet 
strain;  winners  at  Centerville,  Iowa.  Buff 
Orpingtons,  buff  to  the  skin;  eggs  $2.00  per 
15;  $10.00  per  100.  Kiney  I.  Miller,  Box 

600,  Lancaster.  Mo. 

Buckeyes 

Single  Comb  Reds  and  Buckeyes.  Winners 
Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Springfield,  Hamilton 
shows.  Write  for  mating  list.  Mrs.  George 
Bradley,  Xenia,  Ohio. 

Leghorns 

Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  the  world’s 
record  for  best  layers.  Have  bred  Leghorns 
for  nineteen  years.  Get  the  best  •‘Phillips 
Strain.”  Eggs,  $3.00  per  15.  Stock  for  sale. 
Write  for  catalog.  Rocky  River  Poultry  Co., 
No.  95,  ‘‘The  Oaks.”  Pem-fmld.  III. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Eggs;  15, 
$1.50;  100,  $5.50.  Great  layers.  Winners 

wherever  shown.  Royal  Yeoman,  Rt.  1, 

Lawrence.  Kansas. 

Twelve  years  a breeder  of  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns.  Eggs* 1,  $1.50  per  15;  $6.00 
per  100.  Circular.  Sam  B.  Bliem,  Potts- 

town,  Pa. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  eggs  $1.00 
per  20.  Prize  winners,  Wyckoff  strain  stock 

in  season.  M.  E.  Page,  Madrid.  Iowa. 

Single  Comb  Buff  Leghorns;  fine  stock, 
great  layers’,  eggs  $2.00  for  15;  cockerels, 
$2.00  each.  Mrs.  Rhoda  Packwood,  Salem, 

Ind. 

Orpingtons 

Single  Comb  Buff  Orpingtons*:  Farmers’ 

and  fanciers’  favorite;  broilers;  roasters; 
layers;  mothers.  Eggs  from  finest  strains, 
each  10c;  100,  $7.00.  Guaranteed.  Packed 
fresh  in  up-to-date  egg-boxes.  Order  direct. 

L.  M.  Voorhees,  Jersey ville,  III. 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons;  Atchis’on  and 
Leavenworth  winners.  Write  for  my  free 
mating  list.  Harry  T.  Cure,  Atchison.  Kans, 

Plymouth  Rocks 

White  Rocks,  (Greystone  strain,  Madison 
Garden  Winners)  winning  at  three  shows 
1910,  scoring  95  3-4;  large  fine  white  stock; 
eggs,  $2  per  15.  T.  Heffron,  Rockford,  111. 

I1L 

Buff  Rocks  exclusively.  Nothing  but  very 
choicest  stock.  Eggs  $2.00  per  15;  $3.00  per 
30;  $8.00  per  100.  Mrs.  Freeman  Gilliland, 

Route  15,  Hope,  Ind. 

Gladson’s  White  Rocks  won  at  Illinois 
State  Show  in  1908  and  1909.  Choice  stock 
for  sale.  Eggs  $2.00  per  15.  J.  E.  Gladson, 

Vandalia,  III. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  for  hatching, 
from  high  scoring  hens  and  blue  ribbon  win 
ners*.  Write  Miss  Bessie  Lind,  Rolfe.  Iowa 
Choice  Barred  Rock  cockerels,  $2  each; 
eggs  in  season;  booklet  free;  $2,000  invested. 
W.  A.  Congdon,  Box  A.  Waterman,  Illinois. 

Robison’s  Buff  Rocks  pay  because  they  lay 
and  win  the  blue.  Free  booklet.  W.  S. 

Robison,  itoute  6,  Fayette.  Mo. 

Bred  to  lay  Barred  Rocks.  Eggs  balance 
of  season,  $1.50  per  30.  C.  J.  Stutler,  Old- 
field,  Mo. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Great  Northern  S.  C.  Comb  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  the  brightest  and  most  active  Reds  in 
the  world;  silver  cup  winners;  the  champion 
Red  cock,  hen,  pullet  and  pen  of  Northern 
New  York.  Egg  circular  free.  Frank 

Backus.  Rensselaer  Falls,  X.  Y. 

Elm  Tree  Farm  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Large  and  vigorous  stock.  Have  won 
over  100  prize  ribbons  last  four  years.  Eggs, 
special  matings,  $2.00  per  15.  Circular.  H. 

P-  Deming,  Robertsvil  1 e.  Co n n. 

Red  Bird  Strain  Rose-Comb  Rhode  Island 
Reds — Eggs  $1.50  per  15;  $6  per  100,  from 
pure-bred  and  carefully  selected  stock.  Dell 

Carr,  Hardy,  Iowa. 

R.  C.  R.  I.  Red  eggs  from  very  choice 
range  stock  $1.50  or  $8.00  per  100.  Pens, 
$3  and  $5.  Chas.  Manwarren.  Fairview,  111. 

Crews’  Rhode  Island  Reds  are  winners 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue;  it’s  free.  N. 

G.  Crews.  Waco,  Texas. 

Rose  Comb,  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Eggs, 

$1.50  per  15;  $6.00  per  100.  M.  V.  King. 

Garden  City,  Mo. 

Cecil’s  Partridge  Wyandottes.  Always  at 
the  front  as  their  many  victories  prove.  A 
grand  lot  of  show  birds  to  select  from  that 
are  full  of  business.  Choice  breeders  or  eggs 
for  hatching.  M.  N.  Cecil,  Route  e,  Elm 

Grove.  W.  Va. 

Golden  Wyandottes  of  superior  quality. 

Beautiful  rich  golden  bay.  Let  us  know 

your  wants.  Haines  Bros.,  R.  F.  D.  10,  Day- 

ton,  Ohio. 

Silver  Wyandottes  bred  since  1893.  - Eggs 
$2.00  per  15  from  prize  winners.  Circular 
free.  T.  K.  McDowell,  Rising  Sun,  Maryland. 

Columbian  Wyandottes,  prize  winners  ■ 
great  layers.  Eggs,  $2.00  per  15.  A.  Felt- 

house,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Ducks  and  Geese. 

J.  Newell,  Girard,  Illinois.  Moneymaker 
Indian  Runner  Ducks’.  Greatest  layers  ever 
known.  Easily  raised;  easily  handled.  Eye- 

opener  circular  describes.  Prices. 

Egg  orders  booked  from  Toulouse  Geese. 
Barred  Rock  chickens.  Pekin  Ducks  and 
Pearl  Guineas.  Send  for  price  list.  J.  O. 

Walton.  Belle  Plaine,  Iowa. 

Indian  Runner  Duck  eggs  15  for  $1.00; 
50  for  $3.00.  Brown  Chinese  goose  eggs  20c 
each.  Burr  Fleming.  Kins’ley,  Kans. 

Pigeons 

For  Sale — Fancy  Pigeons.  Price  list  free. 
i Catalogue  with  cuts,  10  cents.  Jos.  Schroer, 

I No,  1302  Benton  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Baby  Chicks. 

|£ancy  Baby  Chicks:  Eight  varieties: 

! standard  bred;  special  strains;  cheaper  than 
J eggs  and  surer.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Chicks  need  orchards;  fruit-growers  need 
j winter  eggs’.  Circular  writing.  Servoss 

i Hatchery.  Box  308.  Edison,  Til. 

Buy  our  chicks'  or  eggs  and  raise  eggs  for 
our  hatchery.  Fine  chance  for  farmers  to 


Rate  3c  per  Word,  Cash  with  Order 

This  rate  is  Net  and  not  subject  to  agency,  cash  or  any  discount  whatever 


get  thoroughbred  poultry  cheap.  Circulars 
free.  Ottowa  County  Hatchery,  Dept  F.. 

Jenison,  Mich. __ 

Miscellaneous  Poultry 
Eggs  from  winners  by  the  setting  and 
hundred.  Black  Langshans,  White  Wyan- 
dottes, Silver  Wyandottes,  Single  Comb 
Brown  Leghorns,  Buff  Cochin  Bantams’,  Col- 
lard  Muscovy  Ducks.  Gus  Norton  Poultry 

Farm,  Union  City,  Mich. __ 

China  Pheasant  Eggs,  expressage  prepaid, 
$3.00  dozen;  Goldens,  $4.00;  Virginia  Wild 
Turkeys,  $12.00.  Easier  raised  than  chick- 
ens. Illustrated  booklet.  “Pheasant  Farm- 
ing,” 25c,  tells'  how.  Simpson’s  Pheasant 

Farms.  Corvallis,  Oregon. 

$1.00.  15  eggs  from  prize  winning  Light 
Brahma  Partridge  and  Buff  Cochin,  Barred 
and  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Wyan- 
dottes, Rhode  Island  Reds.  S.  C.  Brown  Leg- 
horns*.  L.  Baird  & Co.,  Box  L,  Eureka.  111. 

Kellerstrass  White  Orpingtons  and  Barred 
Rocks';  prize  winners,  great  winter  layers. 
Eggs  from  select  matings,  $3.00  per  15;  from 
utility  Rocks,  $1.50  per  15.  Booklet  free. 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Webb,  Box  K.  Sandstone,  Minn. 

Seventy-five  varieties,  young  and  matured 
stock.  Eggs  in  seas'on.  Poultry,  pigeons, 
pheasants,  Airedales,  poodles,  collies,  jerseys, 
registered.  Write  your  wants.  Dr.  Pauly’s 

Pheasantry,  Kahoka,  Mo. 

For  Sale:  Yearlings  and  cockerels:  Rose 

Comb  R.  I-  Reds;  S.  C.  White  Leghorns; 
Buff  Orpingtons  and  Reds*.  Eggs  $1.00,  $1.50, 
$2.00.  Per  100.  $4.00,  $5.00.  Arthur  M. 

Nichols,  Marshall.  Minn. 

Choice  White  Wyandotte  and  Mammoth 
Pekin  Duck  eggs;  15,  $1.00;  30  or  more,  six 
cents  each  (either  kind).  Our  motto,  “Qual- 
ity,” not  “Quantity.”  Mrs.  Robert  Doom. 

Route  1,  Ashland,  Neb. 

Fanciers’  Quality  in  eggs  from  Buff  Orp- 
nigtons,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Buff  Leg- 
horns at  farmer’s  prices.  ‘The  money  earn- 
ing trinity.”  Peter  S.  Hurt,  Station  C, 

Thorntown,  Indiana. 

Eggs  $1.00  per  15;  $2.00  per  40,  from 

thoroughbred  Brahmas.  Rocks,  Wyandottes. 
Reds,  Leghorns;  14  varieties;  26  years  ex- 
perience. Catalogue.  S.  K.  Mohr,  Box  E, 

Coopersburg.  Pa. 

Eggs — Four  grand  yards  high  scoring 
Light  Brahams  and  Singel  Comb  Black 
Minorca s.  Greatest  layers'.  Write  for  prices. 

J.  Fred  Seas,  Box  F,  Orrville.  Ohio. 

White  Rocks.  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns 
Pekin  Ducks.  Eggs  from  winners.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Circular  free.  Jos.  H. 

Kitchen.  Eldorado.  Wisconsin. 

13  Houdan  eggs.  Pen  1.  $2.00;  Pen  2, 

$1.25.  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Brown  Leg- 
horns 100,  $4.00.  Mary  L.  Ferris,  North- 

field,  Minn. 

Buff  Rocks  and  Pekin  Ducks  bred  for 
laying.  Won  prizes  wherever  shown.  Write 
for  prices  on  eggs.  C.  H.  Fornshell,  Somer- 

ville,  Ohio. 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks.  15 
eggs,  $1.00;  50,  $2.50.  Free  catalogue.  O. 

E.  Michael,  Route  6.  Davtnn.  Ohio. 

Bowel  trouble  in  chicks.  Send  stamp  for 
remedy.  Mrs.  D.  C.  Johnson.  Maxwell.  Iowa. 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE. 

If  you  want  a part  of  one  of  the  very 
choicest  tracts  of  fruit  land  on  earth,  where 
conditions  are  ideal  for  growing  fruits  and 
for  a home,  then  send  for  a copy  of  a beau- 
tiful booklet  describing  Morrisania  Ranch, 
Grand  Valley.  Colo.  This  is  not  cheap  land 
— it  sells  for  $300  per  acre,  including  per- 
petual water  right,  but  it  is  worth  the 
money.  It  may  be  that  some  member  of 
your  family  needs  the  benefit  of  Colorado’s 
climate  for  some  form  of  lung  trouble.  Get 
a tract  of  this  land  and  establish  your  home 
there  before  it  is  too  late.  The  ranch  con- 
tains 880  acres,  and  only  part  of  it  is  for 
sale,  for  we  will  develop  the  remainder  for 
our  own  use.  Shall  we  send  you  the  book- 
let which  describes  the  place?  Write  me  if 
interested.  James  M.  Irvine,  Editor  The 

Fruit-Grower,  St,  Jpseph,  Mo. 

Self  Supporting  Homes  in  the  glorious 
fruit  district.  Southern  British  Columbia,  for 
$10  cash  and  $10  per  month,  without  in- 
terest. Annual  profits  $500  to  $1,000  per 
acre.  Orchards,  garden,  poultry,  grand  scen- 
ery, hunting,  fishing,  boating,  purest  water, 
delightful  climate,  warm  winters,  cool  sum- 
mers, church,  school,  postoffice,  store,  daily 
trains,  big  sawmill,  lumber  at  botton  prices, 
no  freight  to  pay.  fine  neighbors,  comforts  of 
civilization  combined  with  delightful  rural 
community.  Write  today.  Dept.  4,  West 
Kootenay  Fruit  Lands  Co.,  Box  1,  Nelson, 

B.  C. 

Own  Florida  Lands:  Why?  Because  by 

intelligently  cultivating  our  10-acre  tracts  in 
the  “Banner  County”  of  Florida  to  grape 
fruit  and  other  crops  it  will  support  and 
give  you  a bank  account  that  you  cannot 
create  except  by  this  opportunity;  our  land 
near  Tampa  only  $20.00;  $1.00  down  per  acre 
and  81.00  per  month.  No  interest,  no  taxes, 
free  deed  in  case  of  death  and  other  feat- 
ures; below  damaging  freezes.  Lowest  freight 
rates.  Write  now  for  map  and  interesting- 
information.  The  Florida  Orange  and  Truck 

Land  Company.  Burlington.  Iowa. 

Texas  fruit  farms:  Within  100  miles  of 

Fort  Worth,  in  proven  apple  belt;  five  well 
improved  farms,  160  to  200  acres  each. 
Nearly  all  planted  about  75%  in  apples;  bal- 
ance in  pcaahes  and  pears  just  coming  into 
bearing.  Price,  "$65.00  to  $85.00  per  acre. 

Sell  one  or  all;  small  cash  payments.  Easy 
terms.  Particulars  from  P.  W.  Hunt,  312  F. 

& M-  Bank  Bldg..  Fort  Worth.  Texas. 

Going  West?  A sic  about  Trout  Lake  Val- 
ley in  Washington,  75  miles'  from  Portland, 
nestling  under  far-famed  Mount  Adams.  25 
miles  from  Columbia  River;  fruit  and  dairy 
lands,  $25  to  $125  per  acre;  free  water  for 
irrigation;  delightful  climate  and  scenic  en- 
vironments; write  for  booklet.  Trout  Lake 
Valley  Commercial  Club,  Trout  Lake,  Wash- 
ington.  

Owing  to  ill-health  will  sell  ten  acres 
bearing  orchard,  apples,  plums,  cherries, 
producing  $2,000.00  per  season,  80%  of  pro- 
ducts sold  to  peddlers  and  others  from  near 
by  non-fruit  producing  district.  Free  water. 
Price,  $6,000.00.  Incumbrance.  $2,500.00. 
Immediate  possession  given  if  sold  in  thirty 

days.  G.  B.  Bruce,  Loveland.  Colo. 

For  Sale — An  ideal  stock  and  fruit  farm, 
In  Taney  County,  Mo.,  where  stock  winters 
on  the  range  at  minimum  cost.  The  noted 
home  of  the  apple  and  peach;  3V2  miles  from 
Forsyth,  8 miles  from  railroad  at  Branson; 
529  acres.  60  acres  cultivated;  log  buildings. 


valuable  timber.  J.  E.  Burbank,  Malden, 

Mass.  

Virginia:  You  can  buy  a selected  fiv- 

acre  orchard  tract  in  center  of  apple  produe-  i 
ing  section  for  17  cents'  per  day;  excellent 
land;  easy  payments;  near  city  on  two  rail- 
roads, nine  hours  from  New  York.  Illustrat- 
ed booklet  free.  Shenandoah  Valley  Apple 
Orchards  <’■>..  Waynesboro.  Virginia. 

Texas  school  lands:  Over-  1,000,000  acres 

for  sale  by  the  State;  you  can  buy  640  acres 
at  $2  an  acre;  pay  $32  cash  and  balance 
after  4 0 years.  Fine  farming  and  fruit  land 
and  healthy  climate.  For  further  informa- 
tion send  6 cents  postage.  Investor  Pub.  Co., 
Dept.  74,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

For  Sale:  40  acres,  three  miles  from 

Starks,  Doniphan  County,  Kansas.  100  se- 
lected fruit  trees  bearing.  Small  home,  barn 
and  fine  prospects.  Fruit,  chickens,  hogs, 
corn,  alfalfa.  Terms  easy.  Possession  now. 
Addres,  J.  E.  Cox,  Jr.,  care  McDonald  Fac- 

tory,  St.  Joseph.  Mo. j 

For  Sale:  20  acres  in  suburbs  of  thriving 

little  city  of  Red  Oak.  Good  improvements. 
Two  acres  vineyard.  Considerable  other 
fruit.  Well  fixed  for  poultry  raising.  Good 
market.  Location  ideal.  Price,  $12,000.  For 
particulars  address*  M.  H.  Elliott,  Red  Oak, 

Iowa.  . | 

Government  farms  free:  Official  112  page 

book,  “Vacant  Government  Lands”  describes 
every  acre  in  every  county  in  United  States. 
How  secured  free.  1910  diagrams  and  tables. 
All  about  irrigated  farms  Price,  25c  post- 
paid. Webb  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  72,  St.  Paul.  ! 

Minn. | 

Homescekers  or  investors  interested  in  San 
Juan  County,  New  Mexico,  can  obtain  relia- 
able  information  of  new  railroad  and  ditch 
progress  by  sending  25  cts.  for  three  months’ 
subscription  to  the  leading  newspaper,  the 
San  Juan  County  Index.  Aztec.  X.  M. 

For  Sale:  Good  160  acre  desert  claim, 
water  filing  and  two  reservoir  locations,  2 V, 
miles  DeBeque,  Colorado.  Famous  Grand 
Valley  fruit  land.  Would  trade  for  land  in 
Ozarks.  Address  Owner,  Box  23,  Prairie 

Grove,  Arkansas. 

Alvin.  Texas,  the  commercial  center  of  the 
successful  orange,  fig,  strawberry  and  truck 
district  of  the  Texas  gulf  coast;  soil  rich, 
climate  delightful  and  location  unexcelled. 
Correspondence  solicited.  E.  C.  & J.  F. 

Webster. 

Ozarks:  For  health  and  prosperity  come 

to  Benton  Co.,  Ark.,  the  heart  of  the  Ozarks; 
the  banner  fruit  district  of  the  world.  Good 
orchard  land  from  $10  to  $100  per  acre.  * 

Iliwassee  Realty  Co..  Hiwassee,  Ark. I 

Virginia  apple  orchards:  Earn  $500  per 

acre;  only  a few  left;  400  trees,  $1,500;  1.000 
trees.  $7,500;  April  sales,  seven  orchards  in 
three  days.  “There’s  a reason.”  As*k  Magie  ' 

Bros..  Waynesboro.  Virginia. 

Southern  Oregon  fruit  lands:  Home,  health 
and  happiness  await  you  in  sunny  southern 
Oregon.  Pear,  apple,  peach  and  grape  lands 
for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Address,  H.  H. 

Basler.  Grant’s  Pas's.  Oregon. | 

For  Sale — A northwestern  nursery  to  a re-  I 
sponsible  man.  Terms  will  be  made  to  suit. 

It  has  always  made  good  money.  Reasons 
for  selling — have  other  business.  Nursery- 

man,  care  Fruit-Grower. j 

Your  Opportunity  to  secure  cheap  irrigated 
fruit,  dairy  and  alfalfa  lands  on  Government 
Project.  Rich  soil,  best  water-right.  Write 
for  information.  Gilbert  E.  Brinton  Realty 

Co.,  Heyburn,  Idaho. 

Free  booklets,  map  and  price  lists  of  fa- 
mous  Western  Colorado  fruit  lands  and  or- 
chards sent  on  application.  A proven  fruit 
section.  Welch  & Merrill.  Delta.  Colorado. 

For  Sale — 200  acres,  fine  farm,  splendid 
water,  six  room  house,  barn  and  outbuild- 
ings. E.  A.  Raworth,  Route  5,  Brownsville, 
Tennessee. 

Fortunes  in  fruit  in  British  Columbia.  We 
have  interesting  information  for  Americans. 
Seymour  Fruitlands,  Box  178,  Vancouver. 

B,  C. | 

For  Sale:  7 77  acre  improved  grain  farm 

in  center  of  panhandle  at  bargain  price. 
Address  Charles  Horton.  Vi  go  Park.  Toxa  s. 


INVESTMENTS. 

OPPORTUNITY  OF  A LIFE  TIME 

An  industrial  stock  selling  at  par  $100.00 
per  share;  10%  to  20%  dividends  assured. 
Well  established  cigar  manufacturing  cor- 
poration earning  big  profits.  Only  a limited 
amount  for  sale.  Invest  your  money  in  a 
safe,  legitimate  business  that  will  pay  you 
a good  profit.  Best  of  references.  The  first 
ten  subscribers  to  not  less  than  two  shares 
will  be  entitled  to  a discount  of  10%.  Jose 
Jene  Cigar  Co.,  135  Cedar  St.,  New  York 

N.  Y. 1 

Old  established  country  store  property; 
general  merchandise  sacrificed  to  sell  at 
$0,500;  $3,500  can  remain;  stock,  $4,500;  post 
office  nets  $475  annually.  Profits  average 
30%;  $20,000  annual  receipts.  Store,  Spring 

Mount.  Pa.  

Cash  for  your  farm  or  business.  I bring 
buyer  and  seller  together.  No  mater  where 
located,  if  you  want  to  buy  or  sell,  addres-s 
Frank  P.  Cleveland,  994  Adams  Express 
Bldg  Chicago.  Til 


AUTOMOBILE  BARGAINS 

If  you  want  the  very  best  automobile  that 
money  will  buy,  write  us  and  state  about 
what  size  car  you  want,  the  purpose  for 
which  you  intend  to  use  it,  and  about  the 
amount  you  desire  to  pay.  We  can  give  you 
big  value  for  your  money.  Come  and  look 
over  our  line.  We  pay  fare  both  ways  if 
you  buy  from  us.  Address  American  Auto- 
mobile Co.,  1215  to  1225  Frederick  Avenue. 
St.  Joseph.  Mo 


FOR  SALE— MISCELLANEOUS. 

50  Elegant  Color  Post  Cards.  Rockv  Moun- 
tain scenes.  Free,  with  subscription  to 
World-Wide  Farming,  best  farm  magazine 
in  world.  Send  50  cents  for  yearly  sub- 
scription and  cards  will  be  forwarded.  700. 

Railroad  Building.  Denver,  Colo. 

For  Sale — A single  horse  Deering  mower 
used  three  times.  Practically  as  good  as 
new.  Price.  $20.00.  Wm.  "Elliot.  Douds 
Leando.  Iowa. 


NURSERY  STOCK,  BERRY  PLANTS,  ETC. 

$2.00 — .Strawberry  Plants — $2.00.  Best 
northern  gorwn  Senator  Dunlap,  Warfield. 
Crescent.  Tennessee.  Prolific,  Enhance — ail 
best  and  surest  growers  and  croppers  at  $2 
per  thousand.  S.  Running.  North  Menorn- 
onie,  Wis. 


HELP  WANTED. 

Male  Help. 

Local  Representative  Wanted,  Splendid 
Income  assured  right  man  to  act  »h  our  rep- 
resentative after  learning  our  bu»in ohh  thor- 
oughly by  mall.  Former  experience  unneces- 
sary.  All  we  require  i»  honesty,  ability,  am- 
bition and  willingness  to  learn  a lucrative 
business.  No  soliciting  or  traveling.  This  iy 
an  exceptional  opportunity  for  a man  in 
your  section  to  get  into  a big-paying  busi- 
ness without  capital  and  become  independ- 
ent for  life.  Write  at  once  for  full  partic- 
ulars. Address,  E.  R.  Mardcn,  Pres.,  The 
Nat’l  Co-Op.  Real  Estate  Co.,  Suite  420. 

Marden  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Men  Wanted — To  prepare  for  next  Rail- 
way Mail,  Internal  Revenue,  Customs  and 
Postoffice  Examinations.  $50.00  to  $125.00 
monthly.  Annual  vacation.  Short  hours. 
Rapid  advancement.  No  “lay  offs.”  Com- 
mon education  sufficient.  County  and  city 
residents  stand  equal  chances.  Political  in- 
fluence unnecessary.  Over  15.000  appoint- 
ments to  be  made  this  year.  Write  imme- 
diately for  schedule  showing  dates;  and 
places  of  coming  examinations.  We  are 
preparing  candidates  free.  Franklin  Insti- 

tute.  Dept.  S 100.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Wanted : A foreman  to  take  charge  of 

teams  and  equipment  on  orchard  farm  of 
5,000  young  apple  trees;  a man  who  has 
had  experience  in  working  men  and  teams; 
spraying  and  trimming  apples  trees  and 
handling  fruit  therefrom.  Must  be  sober, 
of  good  moral  habits,  and  furnish  good  ref- 
erences.  The  Douglas  Land  Co.,  Marion.  Va. 

Salesmen  Wanted — We  pay  cash  each 
week,  pay  expenses  while  canvassing,  give 
exclusive  territory  and  furnish  a complete 
canvassing  outfit  free.  Experience  in  our 
line  not  necessary.  Write  today  for  particu- 
lars. Planters,  write  for  special  prices. 
The  Griesa  Nurseries,  T.  E.  Griesa.  Prop., 

Lawrence.  Kan.  

Civil  Service  Employees  are  paid  well  for 
easy  work;  examinations  every  month;  ex- 
pert advice;  s*arnple  questions  and  booklet 
802.  describing  positions  and  telling  easiest 
and  quickest  way  to  secure  them  free.  Write 
now.  Washington  Civil  Service  School,  Wash- 

ington,  D.  C. 

Agents.  Koeth’s  Kombination  Kit  is  a 
new  one.  Koeth’s  distinct  tools.  Only  one 
set  handles.  Takes  like  wild  fire.  A little 
capital  starts  you.  Sells  to  everybody.  A 
money  getter.  Ask  for  free  sample  offer. 
Currier-Koeth  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  F.,  Couders- 

port,  Pa. 

Wanted:  Man  of  middle  age  or  older, 

unattached,  to  come  to  Louisiana  and  do 
light  trucking  and  orcharding.  Should  have 
some  experience.  Delightful  climate  and 
chance  to  make  declining  years  comfortable. 

Address.  P.  Kelley.  Sulphur.  La. 

Wanted — Local  salesmen  in  every  commu- 
nity to  sell  our  high-grade  nursery  stock. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Outfit  free.  Cash 
weekly.  National  Nurseries,  Lawrence.  Kan. 

Wanted:  Good  reliable  men  to  sell  nur- 

sery stock.  We  have  a fine  proposition  to 
offer.  Write  today.  James  Truitt  & Sons, 

fhanutp,  Kansas. 

Wanted:  Two  or  three  good  all  around 

nurserymen.  Send  references  and  state  sal- 
ary expected.  James  Truitt  & Sons,  Cha- 

nute.  Kans*as. 

If  you  have  anything  to  sell  of  any  kind, 
advertise  it  in  the  Classified  columns  of  The 
Fruit-Grower:  3o  r>er  word,  cash  with  order. 

ROGUE  RIVER  VALLEY 

The  home  of  the  world’s  famous  apples 
and  pears,  which  demand  the  highest  prices 
in  the  markets.  I have  had  over  21  years 
experience  in  this  valley,  which  time  I have 
been  continually  over  the  valley  and  among 
the  orchards.  My  wide  knowledge  of  values 
here  are  at  your  demand.  Write  me  about 
what  you  can  handle  and  what  you  are  in- 
terested in  most.  I s'ell  alfalfa,  grain,  stock 
and  dairy  farms,  young  and  bearing  or- 
chards. Buy  your  tickets  for  Central  Point, 
Oregon  and  look  up 

W.  F.  WHITESIDE,  For  a “Square  Deal.” 


West  Michigan  Farms 

Oceana  is  the  greatest  fruit  county  in  the 
U.  S.  Our  productions  are  simply  wonder- 
ful. and  it  is  just  as  good  for  all  other  kinds 
of  farm  produce.  It  will  only  cost  you  a 
postal  to  get  my  list  and  other  information. 
Please  let  me  hear  from  you. 

J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 


5 ACRE  APPLE 

orchards  in  Country  Club  District,  Oregon. 

pays  $‘2,500.00  a year  and  up.  $5.00  per  acre 
per  month  pays  for  planted  orchard,  insuring 
independent  income  for  life.  GOVERNMENT 
ENDORSES  land  as*  finest  fruit  belt  in 
America.  Please  write  today  for  a FREE 
COPY  of  our  magnificent,  illustrated  book 
that  gives  full  information  how  we  take  care 
of  orchard  for  you. 

John  C.  Horton,  Sales  Manager. 

536  New  York  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE 

CANNING  FACTORY 
AND  CIDER  PLANT 

Completely  equipped  with  modern  ap- 
pliances; private  trackage  connected 
with  three  railroads,  250-foot  frontage  on 
Denver  & Rio  Grande  Ry.,  opposite  new 
depot.  A GREAT  BARGAIN.  For  full 
information  address 

THE  ROUND  CREST  FRUIT  CO. 

Canon  City,  Colorado. 


15  FRIENDSHIP  POST  CARDS  FREE 

These  cards  are  in  brilliant  natural  colors, 
with  gold,  silver  and  gray  backgrounds  and 
with  a different  expression  of  Love.  Esteem 
and  Good  Luck  on  each  card.  I do  not  sell 
these  cards — I give  them  away  to  introduce 
my  big  Farm  Magazine  to  you  and  your 
friends.  You  can  secure  a set  free  for  the 
asking  provided  you  send  6c  to  help  pay 
postage  and  packing  charges.  This  is  the 
first  time  these  cards  have  been  offered  to 
the  public.  Garrett  Wall,  Circulation  Mgr. 
The  Farmers  Voice.  Deof.  J.3.  r.hina^a  Jll. 
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Questions  and  Answers 


Gardening  Problems  in  Oklahoma. 

We  believe  the  advice  given  Mr.  Hal- 
leck  in  The  Fruit-Grower  Gardening 
Department  some  time  ago  was  very 
good,  because  a diversification  of  crops 
insures  a greater  success,  if  one  should 
be  a failure,  the  other  might  be  a suc- 
cess. Our  experience  in  squash  grow- 
ing is  limited,  but  we  have  had  some 
experience  in  growing  muskmelons  or 
cantaloupes.  We  find  the  advice  gen- 
erally given  in  seed  catalogues  on  the 
growing  of  cantaloupes  does  not  coin- 
cide with  our  experience  altogether. 
They  generally  advise  planting  canta- 
loupes six  feet  each  way  and  thinning 
from  one  to  three  in  a hill.  Our  expe- 
rience is  that  cantaloupes  should  be 
planted  three  feet  each  way  and  thin- 
ned to  one  or  two  in  the  hill,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  soil,  but  we 
would  prefer  one  in  the  hill.  Cultivate 
thoroughly  each  way  until  runners 
start,  then  keep  down  the  weeds  with  a 
hoe  until  fruiting  or  blooming  starts 
when  they  should  not  be  disturbed. 
The  yield  is  not  heavy  enough  for  a 
market  crop  unless  planted  closer  than 
six  feet.  We  like  to  grow  them  so  if 
we  were  a mind  to  we  could  walk  over 
the  patch  on  them. 

Burrell’s  Gem  is  hard  to  pass,  but  the 
netted  Rocky  Ford  is  a better  shipper, 
holding  up  better  on  long  hauls,  but 
for  local  market  would  prefer  Burrell’s 
Gem.  Another  thing  not  generally 
known  about  the  yield  of  muskmelons 
and  vining  fruits,  such  as  melons  and 
cucumbers,  etc.,  is  the  older  the  seed 
the  more  fruit  they  bear  and  less  vine. 
New  seeds  produce  more  vine  than  old- 
er seed,  but  not  as  much  fruit.  The 
average  vitality  of  melon  seed  is  eight 
years.  If  you  don’t  believe  this,  try  it 
and  see. 

We  would  like  to  say  a word  about 
your  Oklahoma  man’s  tomato  problem. 
The  advise  you  give  about  cultivation 
is  exceedingly  good,  but  we  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  altogether  the  reason  for  the 
droping  of  the  fruit,  as  we  have  been 
through  this  same  trouble.  Last  year 
was  real  dry  and  we  had  good  reason 
to  observe  close.  We  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  soil  is  not  prop- 
erly balanced  for  tomatoes.  Tomatoes 
are  heavy  feeders  of  potash  and  should 
have  potash  applied  to  the  soil  early 
before  setting.  We  have  noticed  where 
ashes  have  been  liberally  used  on  these 
Oklahoma  soils  they  fruit  a plenty.  To- 
matoes should  have  more  thorough  cul- 
tivation of  a dry  time  and  should  be 
forced  early  to  get  thoroughly  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  feeding. — H. 
M.  Wolverton,  Duncan.  Okla. 


sortie  other  such  crop  can  be  planted  to 
protect  the  ground  during  winter.  li 
vetch  or  rye  is  used,  it  can  be  turned 
under  early  next  spring,  and  the  or- 
chard given  clean  cultivation  the  first 
part  of  the  season  and  then  plant  cow- 
peas  again.  This  serf  of  treatment  will 
add  nitrogen  to  the  soil,  and  also  great 
quantities  of  vegetable  matter  to  fur- 
nish humus.  If  continued  too  long  the 
ration  might  be  one-sided,  in  which 
case  commercial  fertilizers  could  be 
used  to  add  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 


l’oilonizer  for  Wealthy  Apple. 

What  shall  I plant  with  Wealthy  ap- 
ple trees  to  properly  pollenize  the  blos- 
soms? Or  is  any  variety  needed?  Is 
the  Compass  cherry  considered  a good 
commercial  variety? — E.  B.  W.,  Wor- 
land,  Wyo. 

No  other  variety  is  needed  with 
Wealthy;  it  does  well  by  itself.  The 
Compels  cherry  is  net  a good  commer- 
cial sort  in  this  latitude,  where  much 
better  sorts  can  be  grown.  It  is  hardy, 
however,  and  may  be  found  of  value  in 
severe  climates. 


Apricots  with  Edible  Seeds. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  I saw  my  first 
and  last  bearing  apricot  trees.  The 
seeds  of  these  apricots  were  good  eat- 
ing; about  as  good  as  sweet  almonds, 
except  that  the  shells  were  hard,  about 
like  plum  stones.  Since  then  I have 
bought  lots  of  apricots,  but  have  never- 
found  a seed  that  was  fit  to  eat.  Now 
1 have  come  back  to  the  land,  and  I 
would  like  to  set  out  some  of  that  kind 
of  apricots,  if  someone  can  tell  me  the 
name  of  the  variety. — W.  H.  C.,  Pinetop, 
Mo. 

Can  any  of  our  readers  furnish  the 
information  desired?  Or  did  our  corre- 
spondent. like  a lot  more  of  us,  simply 
eat  the  pits  of  stone  fruits  and  imagine 
they  were  really  good? 


Growing  Tomatoes  for  Canning. 

Referring  to  inquiry  by  R.  B.  L.  in 
April  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower  on  the 
subject  of  "growing  tomatoes  for  can- 
ning:” Maryland  produces  40  per  cent 
of  the  tomatoes  canned  in  the  United 
States.  The  method  used  by  growers 
here  is  as  follows: 

After  danger  of  frost  is  past,  the  seed 
are  sown  in  land  that  is  well  prepared 
for  a seed  bed.  The  plants  are  well 
cultivated  and  when  of  proper  size  are 
transplanted  in  the  field  about  four  or 
four  and  a half  feet  apart  each  way. 
At  each  cultivation  some  soil  is  drawn 
up  to  the  plants,  so  that  when  the  cul- 
tivation is  over  there  is  a hill  to  sup- 
port the  plant  and  to  keep  water  from 
injuring  the  plant,  should  the  season 
be  wet.  The  method  of  sowing  the  seed 
in  hills  in  the  tield  requires  more  work 
than  it  does  to  transplant.  Especially 
is  this  true  where  transplanters  are 
used  for  setting  out  the  plants. 

I grow  from  seven  to  twenty  acres 
every  year,  and  find  by  using  the  trans- 
planter that  the  task  of  setting  out  is 
very  slight.  I find  also  that  plants  live 
better  from  being  put  out  with  the 
planter  than  where  set  by  hand,  very 
little  replanting  being  required. — A.  M. 
Walls,  Westover,  Md. 


Making  Rhubarb  Wine. 

Someone  asked  how  to  make  rhubarb 
wine.  Here  is  my  way  to  make  ten  gal- 
lons: Take  sixty-five  pounds  of  rhu- 

barb and  thirty-seven  pounds  of  sugar; 
provide  a tub  that  will  hold  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  gallons,  taking  care 
that  it  has  a hole  for  a tap  near  the 
bottom.  In  this  tub  bruise  the  rhubarb, 
when  done,  add  four  gallons  of  water; 
let  the  whole  be  well  stirred  together. 
Cover  the  tub  with  a cloth  or  blanket 
and  let  the  materials  stand  for  about  a 
week,  giving  a stir  daily.  Then  draw 
off  the  liquor  through  the  tap;  add  one 
or  two  more  gallons  of  water  to  the 
pulp;  let  it  be  well  stirred,  and  then 
allowed  to  remain  an  hour  or  two  to 
settle,  then  draw  off;  mix  the  two 
liquors  together  and  in  it  dissolve  the 
sugar;  let  the  tub  be  made  clean,  and 
return  the  liquor  to  it;  cover  it  with  a 
blanket  and  place  it  in  a room,  the 
temperature  of  which  is  not  below  60 
degrees.  Here  it  is  to  remain  for  forty- 
eight  or  more  hours  until  there  is  an 
appearance  of  fermentation  having  be- 
gun, when  it  should  be  drawn  off  into 
ten-gallon  cask,  as  fine  as  possible, 
which  cask  must  be  filled  up  to  the 
bung-hole  with  water,  if  there  is  not 
liquor  enough;  let  it  lean  to  one  side  a 
little,  that  it  may  discharge  itself,  if 
there  is  any  liquor  left  in  the  tub  not 
quite  fine,  pass  it  through  flannel  and 
fill  up  with  tiiat  instead  of  water;  it 
must  be  filled  up  daily  to  encourage 
the  fermentn Con  which  generally  lasts 
for  a mcrih  or  longer;  then  when  it 
has  entirely  ceased  fermenting  (you 
can  find  out  by  putting  your  ear  to  the 
bung-hole)  you  can  bung  it  up  tight 
and  let  it  remain  for  a year  or  longer. 
— K.  E„  Salmon  Arm.,  B.  C. 


Currant-Cane  Borer. 

May  I ask  through  your  valuable 
paper  if  there  is  a remedy  to  rid  cur- 
rant bushes  of  the  worm  that  works  in 
the  center  of  the  stalk  or  branches. 

I have  raised  currants  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  I have  no  trouble  with  aphis 
or  worms  in  the  fruit;  and  have  almost 
got  rid  of  the  worm  that  works  in  the 
wood.  My  method  has  been  to  keep  a 
good  lookout  for  the  wood  that  has 
them  in;  it  is  detected  by  a small  hole 
in  the  wood.  When  I see  a branch  is 
so  infested,  I cut  it  out  and  burn  it. 

I do  not  grow  the  bushes  tree  form. 
Again  when  spraying  just  as  the  new 
growth  starts,  I frequently  see  a 
strange  miller,  about  the  bush  that  I 
never  see  elsewhere.  It  is  a slow  acting 
miller,  with  a large  head;  1 compare  it 
to  a shark's  head.  I always  take  the 
opportunity  to  destroy  such  millers,  as 
I think  maybe  they  are  responsible  for 
the  worm.  All  the  books  I have  ever 
read  on  currant  culture  have  not  at- 
tempted- to  give  a remedy  for  this 
worm. — D.  R.  R.,  Salem,  Ore. 

The  insect  is  the  imported  currant 
borer,  a small  whitish  larva  that  bur- 
rows up  and  down  the  stems  of  current 
bushes,  greatly  weakening  them.  The 
adult  of  this  insect  is  a clear-winged, 
wasp-like  moth,  with  a bluish  black 
body  and  three  golden  transverse  bands 
across  the  abdomen.  From  tip  to  tip 
of  the  expanded  wings  this  insect 
measures  about  three  inches.  After  the 
eggs  hatch  the  larva  gnaws  through 
the  stem  to  the  center,  where  it  eats 
the  pith.  When  full  grown  the  larva 
eats  nearly  through  the  stem,  leaving 
only  the  membranous  outer  bark,  and 
then  changes  to  a chrysalis  within  the 
burrow.  When  the  chrysalis  is  ready 
to  transform  it  wriggles  partially  out 
of  this  opening,  bursting  through  the 
layer  of  membranous  bark.  It  then 
rests  half  way  out,  its  skin  splits  open 
in  front,  and  the  moth  crawls  out,  leav- 
ing a mere  shell  behind.  The  moth 
dries  and  expands  its  wings  and  flies 
away,  and  there  is  only  one  brood  a 
year.  Your  plan  of  burning  the  infest- 
ed canes  is  good,  if  you  are  sure  the 
insects  have  not  emerged.  Be  sure  to 
get  the  canes  before  the  moth  gets 
away. 


MAKE  A LIVING  WITH  BEES 

Read  this  Book— Alexander's  Writings  on  Practical  Bee  Culture 


Are  you  getting  the  best  possible  results  from  your  bees?  What  does  the  sea- 
son’s honey  crop  mean  to  you?  There  is  money  in  bees  whether  you  have  a few 
colonies  or  several  hundred/  The  bees  will  do  their  part  every  time  if  you  do  yours. 
A veteran  bee-keeper.  E.  W.  Alexander,  has  written  of  the  methods  by  which  he  made 
his  bees  produce  results  which  might  seem  incredible  to  the  uninitiated. 

Mr.  Alexander  was  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  bee-keeper  in  the  United 
States*  and  what  he  has  told  of  his  methods  must  necessarily  be  of  interest  to  large 
bee-keepers.  He  kept  bees  for  over  forty  years,  and  produced  honey  by  the  carload. 
His  writings  are  practical,  and  what  he  has  done  others  may  do  if  they  care  to  follow 
his  teachings'.  Contents  of  the  Alexander  book: 

PART  1 — Bee-keeping  as  a business.  What 
constitutes  a fairly  good  locality.  Amount  of 
honey  per  colony.  Profits  m bee-keeping.  A 
few  things  not  to  do  in  bee-Keeping.  Styles  of 
appliances  to  adopt. 

PART  2 — Taking  bees  from  the  cellar  in  the 
spring.  Spring  dwindling.  Alexander  plan  for 
building  up  weak  colonies.  Brood-rearing  in  the 
spring.  Spring  feeding.  Making  increase  vs. 
buying  colonies.  How  to  dispose  of  new  swarms 
and  control  undesirable  increase.  Transfering 
bees. 

PART  3 — Honey  production.  Extracting  un- 
capped honey.  Producing  comb  honey.  Comb 
vs.  extracted  honey. 

PART  4 — Disposing  of  the  honey  crop.  Or- 
ganizing for  better  prices. 

PART  5 — Queens  and  queen-rearing.  Nuclei 
for  rearing  queens.  Superseding  our  old  queen. 
The  importance  of  having  queens  reared  from 
best  stock.  Yellow  vs.  leather-colored  Italians. 
Rearing  queens  for  early  increase.  Plurality  of 
queens  in  one  hive. 

PART  6 — Wintering. 


This  Book  is  sold  in  Combination 


with  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 


GLEANINGS  has  been  the  leading  authority 
on  bees  for  almost  half  a century.  No  bee- 
keeper, whether  he  keeps  one  colony  or  a hun- 
dred, can  afford  to  be  without  GLEANINGS. 
Every  number  contains  something  of  interest  on  every  feature  of  bee-keeping,  from 
hints  to  beginners  to  quotations  of  the  large  honey  markets  all  over  the  country.  The 
illustrations  make  the  paper  very  attractive,  and  add  a great  deal  by  its  practical 
value.  Mr.  Root’s  HOME  and  POULTRY  departmens  are  always  eagerly  read,  and  of 
keenest  interest  to  every  member  ol  the  family.  FROM  NOW  UNTIL  JANUARY  1, 
1911,  we  will  offer  one  copy  of  the  Alex- 


ander Book  with  every  yearly  subscrip 
tion  to  GLEANINGS,  new  or  renewal. 
You  get  BOTH  for  the  subscription  rate 
alone,  which  is  only  $1.00.  Enclose  the 
coupon  and  a dollar  bill  in  an  envelope, 
and  get  the  best  bee  magazine  in  the 
world  for  a year,  and  a book  which  will 
tell  you  how' to  increase  your  honey  crop 
many  fold. 

Canadian  postage.  30  cts. ; foreign 
postage,  60  cts.  per  year  extra. 


"Box  26 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT 

CO.,  Medina.  Ohio. 

For  the  enclosed  $1.00  please  enter  my 
namei  for  a year’s  subscription  to  Glean- 
ings in  Be©  Culture,  and  send  me  Alex- 
ander’s' Writing-  on  Practical  Bee  Culture. 

P.  O.  Address.... 
Co 

State 

Horse -Power  Spramotor 


High  Pressure  100  to  200 

lbs.,  for  1 or  2 Horses.  Over 
500  in  use.  Automatic  Reg 
ulator  (No  Safety  Valve) 
Nozzle  Protector,  12  gal 
Air  Tank,  largest  capacity 
Can  be  hand  operated,  Noz- 
zle controlled  automatical 
ly.  as'  to  height,  width  and 
direction. 

Also  for  orchard,  melons, 
potatoes,  etc.  The  largest 
line  of  spraying  machines 
in  the  world.  Guaranteed 
against  all  defects  for  1 
year.  Particulars  free  — 
NOW. 

This  ad  will  not  appear 
again  in  this  paper. 


SPRAMOTOR  CO.,  Ltd., 

1314  Erie  St.  BUFFALO 


will  not  hatch,  or  where  they  are  kept 
at  80  degrees  they  will  be  killed.  Kept 
at  a temperature  of  about  75  degrees, 
he  says,  his  beans  are  “buggy,”  but  not 
where  they  are  kept  at  50  degrees  or 
at  above  80  degrees. 


Keeping  Grnfting  Wax  Soft. 

Here  in  the  Northwest  we  sometimes 
begin  top-grafting  as  early  as  in  Jan- 
uary. The  weather  being  quite  cold 
then,  we  have  more  or  less  trouble  in 
keeping  the  wax  in  working  order.  I 
would  like  to  know  how  other  grafters 
handle  their  wax,  and  also  want  to 
know  what  success  they  have  with 
liquid  wax. — L.  N.,  Olalla,  Wash. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  those  of  our 
readers  who  have  had  experience  with 
top-working  trees  answer  the  ques- 
tions above. 


Plant-Setting  Machines. 

A subscriber  wrote  us  asking  what 
kind  of  plant-setter  is  used  by  the  Illi- 
nois man  whose  method  of  growing 
sweet  potatoes  was  given  in  a recent 
issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower.  This  cor- 
respondent read  the  article  wrong, 
however,  for  it  was  stated  that  the 
gentleman  referred  to  does  not  use  a 
plant  setter.  However,  he  says  he  will 
get  one,  for  it  will  save  a great  deal 
of  back-breaking  work. 

Fuller  & Johnson  Mfg.  Company. 
Madison,  Wis.,  make  a two-horse  plant- 
er which  is  said  to  do  good  work.  It 
requires  three  men  to  operate  it. 


Handling  Young  Orchard  on  Poor  I. and. 

1 am  putting  out  an  apple  orchard 
this  spring,  on  land  which  I consider 
rather  poor,  having  been  in  corn  for 
vears.  Will  it  be  best  to  give  clean  cul- 
tivation at  the  start,  or  will  it  be  better 
to  put  in  clover  or  cowpeas? — W.  E., 
Iowa 

We  would  give  the  orchard  clean  cul- 
tivation up  to  ; hour  June  10,  and  then 
drill  cowpeas.  !’,v  drilling  the  peas  the 
plants  can  he  cultivated  perhaps  twice 
more,  ami  then  they  will  be  so  large 
they  will  shade  the  ground,  keeping 
down  all  weeds.  The  pea  vines  will  be 
killed  by  first  frost,  and  they  can  be 
cut  up  with  disc  and  then  vetch  or 


Pear  Questions. 

Is  sixteen  feet  apart  too  close  to 
plant  Keiffer  pear  trees  on  rather  thin 
upland  soil?  Also,  is  the  Garber  a bet- 
ter  pollenizer  for  Keiffer  than  Seckel 
or  Lincoln? — H.  L.  M.,  Galena,  Kan. 

Sixteen  feet  apart  may  not  be  too 
close  on  such  soil,  but  would  be  in 
good  strong  soil.  Garber  is  later  in 
coming  into  bearing  than  Keiffer.  and 
is  also  more  subject  to  blight  than 
Seckel  or  Lincoln.  The  true  Lincoln  is 
a mighty  fine  pear,  and  almost  as  little 
subject  to  blight  as  Keiffer. 


Spraying  for  Plum  Curoulio. 

I have  quite  a plum  orchard,  mostly 
Gold  and  Burbank,  but  they  get  stung 
by  some  insect  and  fall  off  before  ripe. 
I have  a small  hand  sprayer,  but  wish 
to  know  when  to  spray  and  what  to 
spray  with. — C.  B.,  Cement,  Okla. 

In  the  February  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  Prof.  Estes  P.  Taylor  gave  di- 
rections for  spraying  peach  trees  for 
plum  curculio,  which  is  the  insect  at- 
tacking your  fruit,  and  the  directions 
he  gives  for  spraying  peach  trees  will 
apply  eqnallv  v, oil  for  plum  trees. 


Who  Can  Identify  This  Watermelon  f 

Who  knows  of  a watermelon  which 
is  long  in  shape,  with  dark  green  and 
lighter  stripes  on  the  skin,  looking  like 
Mountain  Sweet,  but  smaller,  and  with 
bright  black  seeds  of  ordinary  size? 
Some  Eastern  reader  may  have  this 
variety,  and  I should  be  very  glad  to 
get  a few  seeds. — J.  L.  Peck,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J. 

If  anv  of  our  readers  has  this  va- 
rietv.  they  will  confer  a real  favor  on 
Friend  Peck  by  sending  him  a few 
seeds.  This  is  the  way  Fruit-Grower 
readers  can  help  each  other. 


PLATT’S 

Commercial  College 


9th  and  Frederick  Avenue 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Shorthand,  Type- 
writing, Bookkeep- 
i n g , Penmanship, 
English,  Elementary 
and  advanced  Arith- 
metic and  other 
commercial  studies.' 
A diploma  from  this 
school  is  a guarantee 
of  a good  position. 
Students  may  enroll 
any  Monday.  For 
further  information,1 
address 

Emory  M.  Platt 

ST.  JOSEPH,' EM 
Missouri  PIATT 


How  to  Kill  Cauada  Thistles. 

Please  tell  me  how  to  kill  Canada 
thistles  in  a field. — C.  P.,  Elgin,  111. 

Put  the  field  in  some  cultivated  crop, 
and  keep  the  weeds  down. 


Cherry  Trees  Shed  Their  Fruit. 

Can  you  tell  me  why  it  is  that  cherry 
trees  never  hold  their  fruit  in  this  sec- 
tion of  country?  They  bloom  out,  and 
after  shedding  the  bloom,  the  little 
fruit  falls  off.  There  have  been  but 
few  cherry  trees  in  all  this  section 
which  have  ever  ripened  any  fruit,  yet 
peaches,  plums  and  apricots  do  well 
here.  What  is  the  matter  with  the 
cherries? — J.  D.  G.,  Sweetwater,  Texas. 

We  don’t  know.  If  any  of  our  read- 
ers living  in  that  part  of  Texas  can 
answer  our  subscriber’s  question,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  publish  it. 


UBBER  STAMPS 


D 

B B We  have  received  orders  from  almost  EVERY 
■ STATE  in  the  Union  from  our  adv.  in  the  Fruit- 
^Grower.  Please  add  your  name  to  our  list  of 
satisfied  customers.  ASK  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Gardner  Office  Supply  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MISSOURI 


Red  Spiders  on  Apple  Trees. 

An  Oregon  subscriber  wants  to  know 
how  to  get  rid  of  red  spiders  on  apple 
trees.  We  have  never  seen  this  insect 
a serious  pest,  and  wonder  if  any  of  our 
readers  have  found  it  so.  How  about  it? 


Weevils  in  lt"nns. 

Replying  to  a question  bv  an  Arkan- 
sas subscriber.  H F.  Mncmanus.  Iowa, 
savs  that  where  the  beans  are  kept  at 
a temperature  of  50  degrees  the  eggs 


AA’rnpping  Fruit  Trees. 

What  is  the  best  thing  to  use  in 
wrapping  trees  to  protect  them  from 
borers,  mice,  rabbits  and  sunscald?  How 
about  using  the  wooden  veneer  wrap- 
pers and  leaving  them  on  for  several 
years?  Should  they  be  put  on  the  first 
spring? — C.  D.  W..  Marceline.  Mo. 

The  wooden  wrappers  will  protect 
against  rabbits  and  sunscald,  and  also 
against  mice  if  the  latier  can  he  pre- 
vented from  burrowing  under  them. 
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They  will  not  protect  against  borers, 
and  it  Is  probable  that  11  left  on  con- 
tinuously mice  would  find  a safe  har- 
bor Inside  these  wrappers.  No  prac- 
ticable method  of  wrapping  the  trees 
to  protect  against  borers  has  as  yel 
been  found,  nor  Is  any  kind  of  wasli 
absolutely  sure  In  preventing  inury.  In 
this  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower  is  a 
short  article  giving  formula  of  wash 
used  by  Prof.  Surface  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  lie  says  is  very  good,  and  of 
value  when  used  in  connection  with  the 
method  of  digging  out  the  borers  and 
examining  the  trees  at  frequent  inter- 
vals. 


Wonts  n Succession  of  reaches. 

I shall  be  glad  to  have  a list  of  va- 
rieties of  peaches,  starting  with  Alex- 
ander and  continuing  throughout  the 
season.  Want  to  get  prices  on  first- 
class  two-year  trees  of  each  sort. — J. 
H.,  Beason,  111. 

In  the  first  place,  you  don't  want 
two-year  peach  trees.  One-year  trees 
will  be  as  big  as  you  will  want,  under 
any  conditions.  Nurserymen  sell  all 
their  peach  trees  at  one  year.  As  to 
varieties,  opinions  differ,  and  every 
man  would  make  out  a different  list. 
We  wouldn’t  start  with  Alexander,  for 
its  quality  is  too  poor.  Mayflower  is  a 
good  early  sort,  introduced  from  North 
Carolina;  Greensboro,  Waddell,  Carman, 
Alton,  Hiley,  Champion,  Captain  Ede, 
Elberta,  Salway,  Heath  Cling  and 
Krummel  will  furnish  a good  list  of 
varieties.  They  will  cover  the  season 
pretty  well,  and  the  varieties  are  good. 


Mammoth  IJInck  Twig  Apples  Don’t 
Bear. 

1 want  to  know  what  varieties  of  an 
pie  trees  to  plant  among  my  Mammoth 
Black  Twig  trees,  to  fertilize  blossoms 
of  the  latter.  Mammoth  Black  Twig 
doesn't  bear  much  fruit. 

(2)  Will  the  whitewashing  apple 
trees  help  in  reducing  number  of 
wormy  apples? — G.  K.,  Marshfield,  Mo. 

Perhaps  your  Mammoth  Black  Twigs 
do  not  need  cross-pollenization  so  much 
as  age  of  trees.  This  variety  is  rather 
slow  in  coming  into  bearing,  in  Mis- 
souri, at  least,  and  trees  do  not  produce 
much  fruit  until  they  are  twelve  to  fif- 
teen years  old. 

(2)  Whitewashing  the  trunks  of  trees 
will  not  prevent  wormy  apples.  Spray 
the  fruit  well,  according  to  directions 
given  in  the  January  Fruit-Grower. 


Plnntiug  Fruit  Seeds. 

When  is  the  time  to  graft  apple 
scions,  and  also  to  plant  grape,  apple 
and  peach  seeds? — R.  E.  A.,  Headwaters, 
Va. 

Apple  trees  are  usually  grafted  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  when  both 
scions  and  seedlings  are  dormant;  the 
grafts  are  then  packed  away  and  al- 
lowed to  callous  before  being  planted 
out  the  following  spring.  Peach  seeds 
are  usually  planted  in  fall,  or  startified 
where  they  will  freeze  during  the  win- 
ter and  then  planted  in  spring.  Apple 
seeds  are  usually  planted  in  spring. 
Grape  seeds  are  not  planted,  to  propa- 
gate nursery  stock.  Cuttings  are  used 
instead. 


Doesn’t  Mow  Dewberries. 

I see  where  a correspondent  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  claims  that  dewberry 
vines  can  be  mowed  off  and  that  they 
will  send  up  a new  growth  for  the  next 
season.  We  have  tried  this  plan  here, 
and  it  will  not  work.  Perhaps  the  cor- 
respondent has  some  different  variety 
from  the  one  we  have  here.  When  the 
vines  are  mowed  off  here  after  picking 
theey  are  done  with  until  next  spring. 

What  do  you  know  about  the  Lawton 
blackberry  for  this  state? — L.  B..  Brad- 
ley, Ark. 

The  writer  has  had  no  personal  expe- 
rience with  Lawton,  but  this  variety 
has  been  recommended  by  many  good 
growers,  and  it  is  certainly  worthy  of 
testing. 


Altitude  of  Idaho  Fruit  District. 

I am  thinking  of  locating  in  Southern 
Idaho  and  starting  an  orchard.  The  al- 
titude at  the  place  in  which  I am  in- 
terested is  4,000  to  4.500  feet.  Do  you 
think  that  is  too  high?  And  are  they 
more  likely  to  have  frost  in  late  spring 
than  at  a lower  altitude? — H.  C.  T., 
Burlington,  Iowa. 

We  have  h‘  arc  it  said  that  the  alti- 
tude given  is  pretty  high  for  fruits,  in 
the  latitude  of  Southern  Idaho,  but  we 
believe  that  good  apples  can  be  grown 
there  all  right.  There  are  orchards  in 
the  Twin  Falls  country  which  have  pro- 
duced lots  of  apples,  and  good  apples,' 
too.  Of  course,  winters  are  more  se- 
vere than  at  lower  altitudes  in  the 
same  latitude,  and  the  seasons  are 
shorter.  The  altitude  will  not  make 
the  trees  more  liable  to  injury  by  late 
frosts.  The  location  of  the  orchard 
as  regards  surrounding  country  will 
have  more  effect  on  escaping  late 
frosts.  Air  drainage  does  not  depend 
upon  altitude,  but  upon  the  topography 
of  the  surrounding  country. 


Borers  in  Cherry  Trees. 

I am  bothered  with'  borers  in  my 
cherry  trees.  Last  year  I lost  fourteen 
fine  ones,  not  knowing  what  was  both- 
ering me.  Is  there  any  known  applica- 
tion that  I can  put  on  to  stop  them  from 
working  without  injuring  the  trees?  I 
have  dug  around  the  roots  and  destroy- 
ed all  I could  find.  But  it  is  going  to 
be  a big  job  to  dig  all  of  them.  They 
are  worst  in  the  plums.  Mv  orchard 
consists  of  about  500  trees,  some  plums, 
rest  cherries,  seven  years  old.  The 
cherries  are  Montmorencies  and  a va- 
riety known  as  “Sixteen-to-One.”  These 
“Sixteen-to-Ones”  seem  to  be  dying  at 
the  heart,  while  the  tree  is  alive;  seems 
to  be  a rotten  decay  and  sometimes  a 
little  mould  appears.  Could  you  tell 
me  what  to  do  for  it? 

„ Do  you  know  anything  about  these 
Sixteen-to-One”  trees.  They  are  a 
j new  variety  to  me.  Will  they  do  well 
here?  Nothing  seems  to  be  as  good  as 
Montmorencies.  Are  they  some  old 
species  under  a new  name?  They  are 
a very  thrifty  grower,  tall,  with  smooth 
trunk,  upright,  seem  soft.  Fruit  a de- 
: 1 1 c-ious  cherry,  large,  with  small  seed 
sour.  red. — .1.  A.  R.,  Golden.  Colo. 

Answer  by  E.  P.  Taylor,  entomologist 
Grand  Junction.  Colo.;  There  are  a 
number  of  good  b'orer  washes  which 
can  be  used  with  safety  upon  fruit 
trees,  which  are  more  or  less  effective 
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Utility-Economy-Looks 

These  are  the  three  things  we  wish  to  emphasize  about  the  Brush. 
Keep  these  three  things  in  mind  when  examining 
and  when  buying  an  Automobile 

One  owner  (name  on  request)  has  gotten  as 
high  as  41.2  miles  on  one  gallon.  From  all  the 
testimony  and  evidence  at  hand,  we  are  safe  in 
saying  25  miles  per  gallon  is  a fair  average  of 
the  amount  consumed  by  any  BRUSH  RUNA- 
BOUT. When  you  buy  gasoline  by  the  barrel, 
as  every  sensible  owner  does,  it  will  cost  you 
about  11  cents  a gallon.  As  for  oil,  the  BRUSH 
uses  so  little  that  it  is  hardly  worth  considering. 

THE  BRUSH  is  easy  on  tires  because  of  its 
light  weight  and  simple,  practical  spiral  springs. 
We  have  yet  to  hear  a single  complaint  from 
a BRUSH  owner  about  tire  expenses. 

You  need  not  worry  about  upkeep  with  the 
BRUSH.  The  low  cost  of  maintaining  one  will 
surprise  and  delight  you. 

Looks 

There  is  nothing  freakish  about  the  car,  nothing 
cheap  looking.  True,  it  is  not  as  big  as  a $6,000 
car,  but  it  has  as  good  lines  as  any  car  built. 
Thousands  of  BRUSH  cars  are  being  sold  in  the 
large  cities  to  people  who  could  afford  to  pay  a 
much  higher  price  if  necessary.  But  the  higher 
price  will  not  buy  as  much  handiness,  as  much 
economy,  or  any  more  in  looks. 

The  farmer  using  several  horses  should  serious- 
ly consider  the  BRUSH  from  the  standpoint  of 
an  investment.  It  is  a dollars  and  cents  proposi- 
tion. A little  figuring  as  to  the  cost  of  keeping 
an  extra  horse  compared  with  the  dozens  and 
dozens  of  things  you  can  do  with  a BRUSH  that 
you  could  not  do  with  a horse  will  astonish  you. 

While  we  call  the  Brush  “Everyman’s  Car.”  the  farmer  is  one  man  that  should 
look  at  the  Brush  as  an  investment — not  a luxury.  He  can  prove  to  himself 
that  it  is  an  investment.  As  a luxury  no  car  at  anywhere  near  the 
price  offers  as  much.  Write  for  literature  TODAY 

Brush  Runabout  Company  489Avaenii7re  Detroit,  Mich. 

Licensed  under  Seldon  patent. 


Utility 

The  BRUSH  is  the  handiest  car  built.  All  you 
have  to  do  to  prove  this  statement  is  to  drive  it 
yourself,  or  to  ride  in  it,  and  see  how  simple  it 
is  to  start  and  stop,  how  fast  or  slow  it  will  run, 
in  what  a short  space  it  will  turn  around. 

It  is  always  ready  to  go.  A child  of  twelve 
can  crank  it  easily.  The  “little  troubles”  which 
are  bound  to  bob  up  in  the  ordinary  car  never 
appear  in  the  BRUSH.  That’s  because  there  is 
nothing  about  it  to  get  out  of  order — nothing 
about  it  that  everyone  cannot  understand. 

A critical  examination  of  the  BRUSH  will 
show  why  the  BRUSH  owner  has  practically  no 
repair  bills.  While  the  BRUSH  is  a marvelous 
utility  car  its  simplicity  is  the  reason  for  our  be- 
ing able  to  put  so  much  value  in  the  car  and  still 
sell  it  at  the  amazing  price  of  $485. 

We  are  not  going  to  talk  technical  terms  and 
try  to  confuse  you.  The  best  way  to  prove  every- 
thing we  say  about  the  BRUSH  is  to  arrange  to 
see  it.  Notice  how  quietly  the  motor  runs,  how 
free  from  vibration  it  is,  how  easy  the  car  rides, 
how  simple  and  strong  it  is  throughout — and  you 
will  then  see  for  yourself  why  it  has  such  a record 
with  thousands  of  users. 

Economy 

Simplicity  is  also  responsible  for  the  wonderful 
economy  of  operation  of  the  BRUSH.  It  has  the 
simplest  motor  ever  put  in  a motor  car;  and  we 
believe  it  is  the  smallest  consumer  of  gasoline  per 
mile  of  any  automobile  built. 


in  destroying'  the  borers.  A tobacco  so- 
lution, thickened  with  lime,  to  which  a 
small  amount  of  arsenate  of  lead  has 
been  added,  makes  a good  wash.  The 
arsenate  of  lead  should  not  be  used 
stronger  than  about  two  pounds  of  the 
paste  lead  to  100  gallons  of  water  when 
applied  in  considerable  quantities  about 
the  roots  of  the  trees  as  a borer  wash. 
Black  Leaf  Tobacco  Dip,  advertised  bv 
the  Kentucky  Product  Co.,  Louisville, 
Ky„  used  one  gallon  per  fifty  gallons 
of  water,  may  be  used  to  make  up  this 
wash.  A strong  soap  suds  thickened 
with  lime  is  sometimes  used  effectively. 

The  Sixteen-to-One  cherry  is  reported 
to  have  originated  at  Brigham,  TTtah, 
where  it  was  first  sold  by  a Mr.  Creg- 
head  as  “The  Mormon  Free-Stone.”  Mr. 
H.  V.  Mathews  of  Paonia,  Color,,  gave 
the’  cherry  the  name  of  “Sixteen-to- 
One.”  It  is  quite  generally  distributed 
through  Della  County,  Colo.,  and  many 


young  trees  of  the  variety  are  being 
planted  in  Mesa  County.  Colo.,-  this 
spring.  It  is  of  the  Royal  Duke  type, 
but  the  fruit  is  larger  and  the  ripening 
season  later.  It  seems  to  do  well  in 
Western  Colorado. 


Apple  Trees  Don’t  Grow  Bight. 

(1)  Among  my  Ben  Davis  and  Black 
Ben  apple  tre.es  there  are  some  that  do 
not  start  off  like  the  others.  The 
bodies  of  these  trees  are  small  and 
slender,  and  the  limbs  and  twigs  are 
small  and  willowy;  the  leaves  are 
small,  but  otherwise  they  are  perfectly 
healthy  and  seem  to  be  well  rooted. 
The  scions  from  which  these  trees  were 
grown  were  cut  from  the  same  trees  as 
scions  from  which  the  stout,  robust 
trees  were  grown.  I also  notice  the 
weak  trees  never  bloom.  What  is  the 
mailer  with  them? 

(2)  Just  aflor  my  trees  shed  their 


blooms  there  are  many  twigs  on  which 
the  little  apples  turn  black  and  die,  ap- 
ples, leaves  and  all;  they  die  back  an 
inch  or  more  from  terminal  bud.  Can 
you  tell  the  cause  of  this? 

(3)  Please  name  a few  varieties  of 
peaches  which  are  hardiest  in  bud. 

(4)  Also  name  two  or  three  varieties 
of  raspberries  that  don't  winter  kill.  I 
want  blackcaps. 

(5)  What  will  prevent  mildew  on 
gooseberries?  Mine  bloom  full  and  set 
a fair  crop,  but  turn  white  with  mil- 
dew and  fall  off. 


' ■ v tcuu  pmars  mai 

harbor  in  apple  trees  and  eat  the  leaves 
I went  over  my  orchard  and  raked 
them  off  on  the  ground  and  pressed 
them  with  my  No.  Nines,  but  want  a 
more  convenient  way  of  getting  rid  of 
them. — W.  F.  M..  Index.  Ark 
Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten: 


(1)  The 
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writer  is  unable  to  suggest  an  explana- 
tion for  the  smaller  size  of  trees  men- 
tioned. unless  it  is  because  they  happen 
to  be  worked  on  small,  weak,  slow- 
growing  roots.  Seedling  apple  roots 
vary  much  in  their  size  and  in  vigor  of 
growth.  Some  of  them  occasionally 
may  be  so  small  and  slow  growing  as 
to  'be  almost  dwarfs.  On  the  other 
hand  some  of  the  seedlings  are  large 
and  vigorous  enough  in  their  habit  of 
growth  that  they  will  even  tend  to  out- 
grow the  scion  of  any  but  our  largest 
growing  varieties  of  apples. 

(2)  The  description  would  indicate 
that  the  flower  clusters  are  killed  by 
fire  blight  or  blossom  blight.  Blight 
usually  lives  over  winter  more  abund- 
antly in  pears.  Adjacent  to  a pear  or- 
chard, particularly,  blight  germs  are 
liable  to  be  disseminated  by  insects 
working  on  the  flower  clusters  of  the 
apple  in  which  the  flower  cluster  and 
adjacent  leaf  parts  will  blight  just  as 
described  by  the  correspondent.  Blight 
may  live  over  winter  in  some  varieties 
of  apple  trees,  though  this  spring  in- 
fection is  more  likely  to  come  from 
pear  orchards. 

(3)  Carman.  Alton,  Greensboro,  Hi- 
ley,  Belle  of  Georgia. 

'(4)  For  varieties  of  black  raspberries 
we  have  Cumberland  and  Kansas. 

(5  ) The  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  wash 
is  one  of  the  best  preventatives  of 
gooseberry  mildew.  The  following  for- 
mula may  be  used  for  making  the  self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur  wash: 

Sulphur,  10  pounds;  lime,  10  pounds; 
water,  50  gallons. 

Place  the  lime  in  a barrel  and  pour 
on  enough  water  to  start  it  slaking  and 
to  keep  the  sulphur  off  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel.  Then  add  the  sulphur, 
which  should  first  be  worked  through 
a sieve  to  break  up  the  lumps,  and  fi- 
nally pour  in  enough  water  to  slake  the 
lime'  into  a paste.  Considerable  stirring 
is  necessary  to  prevent  caking  on  the 
bottom.  After  the  violent  boiling  which 
accompanies  the  slaking  of  the  lime  is 
over  the  mixture  should  be  diluted 
ready  for  spraying,  or  at  least  enough 
cold  water  added  to  stop  the  cooking. 
Five  to  fifteen  minutes  are  required  for 
the  process,  according  to  whether  the 
lime  is  quick  acting  or  sluggish.  The 
intense  heat  seems  to  break  up  the  par- 
ticles of  sulphur  into  about  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  precipitated  sulphur, 
and  the  violent  boiling  makes  a good 
mechanical  mixture  of  the  lime  and  sul- 
phur. Only  a small  percentage  of  the 
sulphur — enough  to  improve  the  adhe- 
siveness of  the  mixture — goes  into  the 
solution,  but  if  the  hot  mass  is  allowed 
to  stand  as  a thick  paste  the  sulphur 
continues  to  unite  with  the  lime,  and 
at  the  end  of  thirty  or  forty  minutes 
enough  of  the  reddish  liquid  is  pro- 
duced to  burn  peach  foliage,  and  even 
apple  foliage,  in  some  cases.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  cooling  the  mixture  as 
soon  as  the  lime  is  well  slaked. 

The  mixture,  should  be  strained 
through  a sieve  of  twenty  meshes  to 
the  inch  in  order  to  remove  the  coarse 
particles  of  lime,  but  all  the  sulphur 
should  be  worked  through  the  strainer. 

(6)  Caterpillars  can  perhaps  be  more 


quickly  killed  from  an  apple  tree  by 
scorching  them  with  any  kind  of  a 
torch.  A burning  torch  brushed  around 
beneath  them  will  destroy  the  soft- 
bodied  caterpillars  very  quickly  with- 
out being  held  long  enough  by  the  limb 
to  injure  the  growing  tissues  of  the 
trees. 


Top-Grafting  Question — Injury  to 
Reach  Trees. 


barked  dormant  wood,  as  new  buds 
may  not  start  readily.  Enough  of  the 
main  limbs  should  be  left  to  contain 
some  of  the  smooth  comparatively  fresh 
looking  bark.  Had  the  peach  trees 
been  killed  in  October,  they  would  not 
have  shown  strong,  vigorous  buds  and 
uninjured  wood  before  the  freeze  in 
January. 


For  top-grafting  would  you  recom- 
mend that  scions  be  cut  in  the  fall  and 
properly  cared  for  during  the  winter 
months,  or  wait  until  spring  and  then 
cut  scions  just  before  grafting?  A 
prominent  nursery  firm  made  me  a 
present  of  some  scions,  which  I grafted, 
but  not  one  of  them  lived.  A neighbor 
W'ho  helped  me  in  the  work  also  did 
some  top-grafting  for  himself,  using 
some  scions  from  trees  that  he  had  just 
pruned,  and  every  scion  grew,  which, 
to  me,  looks  as  though  scions  should 
not  be  cut  until  ready  to  be  used. 


(2)  I find  that  X am  going  to  lose  a 
great  many  of  my  peach  trees,  either 
owning  to  the  severe  weather  we  had 
last  W'inter  or  else  on  account  of  the 
freeze  we  had  in  October.  Now,  the 
consensus  of  opinion  here  is  that  the 
damage  was  done  in  October,  but  I can 
hardly  become  reconciled  to  this  fact, 
for  several  times  in  December  I care- 
fully examined  the  buds  and  found 
them  in  fine,  healthy  condition,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  mercury  went  to 
about  25  degrees  below  zero  in  January 
that  1 found  the  buds  about  all  dead. 
Could  peach  trees  be  killed  in  October 
and  yet  show,  in  January,  strong,  vig- 
orous buds? — W.  E.,  Douds  Leando,  la. 


Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  (1)  If  one 

has  facilities  for  storing  and  keeping 
scions  in  perfect  condition  through  the 
winter,  it  is  best  to  cut  them  in  very 
early  winter,  before  they  have  ever 
frozen.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  keep 
them  is  in  freshly  sawed  saw-dust, 
packed  tight  around  them  in  a box  and 
the  box  stored  in  a cool,  slightly  moist 
cellar.  Unless  one  has  storage  facili- 
ties, however,  that  will  keep  the  scions 
from  drying  out.  it  is  safer  to  leave 
them  on  the  trees  until  just  before  the 
grafting  is  done.  If  scions  are  left  on 
the  trees,  however,  occasionally  they 
will  be  weakened  a little  provided  se- 
vere low  temperatures  sprevail  during 
the  winter. 

(2)  It  is  probable  that  the  peach 
trees  were  injured  during  the  winter 
when  the  thermometer  reached  25  de- 
grees below  zero  in  January.  A tem- 
perature so  low  as  that  almost  always 
injures  the  wood  of  peach  trees  by 
turning  it  brown  inside  the  tree.  Where 
peach  trees  have  had  their  wood  in- 
jured by  so  low  a terperature,  it  is 
safest  to  cut  them  back  somewhat  se- 
verely in  early  spring.  They  are  more 
likely  to  make  a stronger  growth  and 
recover  from  the  injury  if  they  are 
cut  back.  They  will  start  later  in 
spring  if  cut  back,  but  will  make 
stronger  giowtt  once  they  do  get  start- 
ed. The  amount  cut  back  depends  upon 
the  age,  condition  and  vigor  of  the  tree. 
It  is  not  best  to  cut  back  into  old,  scaly 


Plum  Pockets — Value  of  Ashes. 

I have  some  wild  plum  trees  which 
are  troubled  with  “plum  pockets.” 
What  is  the  remedy? 

(2)  Is  there  any  value  as  fertilizer 
in  coal  and  corn  cob  ashes  mixed?  We 
burn  coal  and  cobs  for  fuel,  and  want 
to  know  if  the  ashes  have  any  fertiliz- 
ing value,  and  if  so  for  what  fruits 
they  are  best  adapted. — J.  A.  S.,  Hem- 
ingford,  Neb. 

Answer  by  Dr  Whitten:  (1)  No  cer- 

tain remedy  for  plum  pocket  is  known. 
Spraying  seems  as  yet  never  to  have 
accomplished  much  in  preventing  the 
disease.  It  is  probably  worth  while, 
however,  to  take  out  and  destroy  the 
plums  showing  the  pocket. 

(2)  Coal  ashes  and  corn  cob  ashes 
should  have  some  fertilizing  value.  The 
coal  ashes  alone  contain  very  little  fer- 
tilizing value,  yet  if  applied  in  moder- 
ate quantity  they  will  not  injure  soil. 
In  heavy  soil  the  coal  ashes  may  have 
a beneficial  influence  in  loosening  and 
flocculating  the  land.  Corn  cob  ashes 
contain  a considerable  quantity  of  pot- 
ash and  some  phosphorus.  The  mixed 
ashes  should  be  applied  principally  then 
for  the  value  of  the  corn  cob  ashes, 
rather  than  the  coal  ashes.  The  ashes 
applied  lightly  will  be  beneficial  to  any 
kind  of  fruit  trees. 


Trees  Dying  From  Root  Rot. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  through  The 
Fruit-Grower  what  to  do  for  pt^ir  trees 
whose  roots  turn  red  in  the  fall  of  the 
year?  In  a short  time  the  tops  turn  a 
brownish  color  and  the  roots  rot  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground  down.  I have 
replaced  young  trees  in  the  same  place 
and  they  die  of  the.  same  disease.  I 
have  not  found  any  insects  working  on 
these  trees,  but  the  bark  gets  so  hard 
and  tight  on  them  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  cut.  Will  some  reader  kindly  tell  me 
what  t-he  trouble  is  and  what  to  do 
for  it? — H.  B.  Boetel,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Your  pear  trees  possibly  have  been 
attacked  by  a disease  commonly  known 
as  root  rot,  a disease  which  seems  to 
be  due  to  a variety  of  conditions  sup- 
plemented by  fungi  and  bacteria.  There 
is  no  remedy  for  the  disease  when  it 
gets  a start,  and  the  disease  can  not 
be  detected  until  the  trees  are  about 
gone.  It  is  not  advisable  to  plant  a 
new  tree  in  a hole  where  one  has  died 
from  root  rot  unless  the  soil  is  thor- 
oughly sterilized,  or  after  two  or  three 
years  have  elapsed.  In  fact.  I have 
often  believed  that  it  did  not  pay  to 
replant  a tree  that  died  from  root  rot, 
as  the  organisms  Instrumental  in  the 
disease  are  so  widely  scattered  through 
the  soil  it  takes  many  years  apparently 
to  get  it  out  of  the  soil. 
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YblvS  pumps 
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ALL  KINDS 

The  Pumps  that  pump 
easy  and  tnrow  a full  flow. 
The  cheapest  pump  is  the 
best  pump,  thet’s  a Myers. 
Tate  off  your  Hat  toThe  /'JyersP 


Send  for  Catalog  and 
Prices  of 

Pumps,  Hay  Tools  and 
Barn  Door  Hangers 

F.E.  MYERS &BR0. 

160  Orange  St.  Ashland,  Ohio 


Edwards  Rural  R oad  Grader  and  Ditcher 

will  do  your  Township  Road  Work  and  make 
Ditches  through  your  low  lands,  wt.  iooo  lbs. 


Edwards  Modern  Road  Grader  and  Leveler. 

A General  purpose  Road  Grader,  Road  Lev* 
eler  and  Irrigation  Land  Machine,  wt.  600  lbs. 


Edwards  Stump  Puller— 3 Sizes  Made. 

Three  Machines  that  will  please  where  oth- 
ers fail.  the  prices  are  right  for  you  to  buy. 

Shipped  on  Trial,  Guaranteed  the  Be»t 

Send  for  Catalog— tell  about  your  work. 

C.  D.  EDWARDS.  ALBERT  LEA,  MINN. 


Renew  your  subscription  today. 


Y ou  Are  Pretty =Are  Y ou  Popular? 


* 


If  all  your  friends,  neighbors  and  relatives  will  vote  for  you,  then  you  can 
win  the  Automobile  or  Piano  or  another  of  the  Twelve  Grand  Prizes  to 

be  given  away  Absolutely  Free  to  girls  and  women  who  can  get  the  most 
votes  in  Our  Great  Popularity  Voting  Contest  from  now  until  July  7,1910 

ALL  THESE  PRIZES  GIVEN  AWAY  ABSOLUTELY  FREE 


THE  FIRST 


THING  TO  DO 

Cut  out  the  Nomination  Blank,  fill 
the  blanks  with  your  name, 
etc,  if  you  wish  to  nominate  your- 
self. or  with  the  name  of  anyone 
elye  whom  you  may  choose  to 
nominate.  Be  very  careful  to  write 
plainly,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
possibility  of  an  error  being  made. 

THE  SECOND 

THING  TO  DO 

Send  or  bring  the  Nomination 
Blank  to  the  Contest  Manager  of 
Farm  and  Stock,  who  will  give 
you  credit  for  5.000  votes  toward 
winning  one  of  the  12  prizes,  and 
will  send  you  a receipt  book  to  be 
used  when  securing  subscriptions 
to  this  paper. 

THE  THIRD 

THING  TO  DO 

As  soon  as  you  are  nominated,  get 
out  among  your  friends:  get  them 
to  subscribe  for  Farm  and  Stock, 
giving  you  their  votes*.  Send  the 
subscriptions  to  the  Editor  of 
Farm  and  Stock,  together  with  the 
amount  covering  each  subscription. 
If  you  have  enough  of  these  sub- 
scriptions to  total  $5.00,  you  will 
be  allowed  10,000  votes  therefor. 
A few  of  these  slips  will  put  you 
so  high  up  in  the  list  that  you 
won’t  want  to  allow  anyone  to 
beat  you.  There  is  no  reason  that 
you  should,  either.  All  you  need 
to  do  is  to  keep  right  on  working. 
Pay  no  attention  to  how  many 
\ otes'  some  one  else  has;  look  after 
your  own  candidacy,  and  thereby 
set  a good  example  for  the  other 
contestants. 

THE  FOURTH 

THING  TO  DO 

As  soon  as  you  have  secured  one 
subscription,  go  after  another. 
This  does  not  mean  that  you  will 
be  compelled  to  lose  any  time 
which  should  be  spent  lookirc 
after  your  business,  whatever  that 
may  be.  You  are  to  understand 
that  this  work  may  be  done  dur- 
ing your  leisure  moments,  though 
even  if  you  were  to  spend  your 
timie  doing  nothing  but  securing 
votes  in  this  contest,  the  reward 
for  your  labor  would  quite  suffice 
to  repav  you  many  times  over. 
Think  what  a wonderful  profit 
would  be  yours  were  you  to  win 
our  First  Grand  Prize,  a $1,400.00 
Touring  Car. 


One  $1,400  Touring  Car  Buick  Automobile,  Four  Grand  Pianos,  one  Fine  Bedroom  Suit,  One  Beautiful  Parlor 
Suit,  Two  Business  Scholarships,  One  $50  Graphophone,  Two  Handsome  Ladies’  Gold  Watches,  and  Numerous 
Smaller  Prizes. 


Act  Today! 


This  is  the  Buick  Touring  Car  that  Farm  and  Stock  will  give  away-  abso- 
lutely Free,  in  the  girls’  and  women’s  popularity  contest  now  starting.  It  has 
a top,  etc.  Fill  out  coupon  and  vote  for  yourself  (if  a lady),  or  someone  else, 
at  once. 


The  Easiest  Contest  in 
Which  to  Win  a Prize 


This  will  be  one  of  the  eas- 
iest contests  ever  held  in  which 
to  win  a prize.  There  are  so 
many  grand  prizes  and  we 
will  distribute  many  smaller 
prizes  during  the  contest  for 
those  who  get  the  most  votes 
in  the  shortest  time  so  that 
even  if  you  fail  to  be  in  the 
lead  at  the  close  you  can  sure- 
ly win  a prize  for  quick  gains 
during  the  contest.  Now  it 
does  not  cost  you  a cent. 
There’s  no  reason  on  earth 
why  you  should  not  send  in 
your  name. 


That  is  what  you  must  do  quickly — don’t  wait — don't  hesitate — 
don't  stop  to  think  it  over — because  it’s  FREE.  Get  your  name 
or  someone’s  name  in  NOW.  Then  after  you  get  sample  copies, 
vote  book  and  all  necessary  help,  you  won't  need  to  think.  It  will  all  be  so  simple  and  easy.  We’ll  help  you,  and 
---  -~J  close  neighbors  will  all  want  to  vote  for  you. 


Send  in  a Name  Quick ! 


take  care  of  you.  We  know  your  own  folks,  your  relatives  and 
Think  of  winning  one  of  these  four  Fine  Pianos!  There  is  a 
$400.00  Harvard,  and  a $350.00  Harvard,  and  two  $340.00  Schill- 
ers You  know  what  they  are.  And  you  can  positively  win 
one  by  getting  enough  votes.  Everything  is  fair  and  square. 

No  relative  of  the  publishers  and  no  one  connected  with  the 
paper  in  any  way  can  enter  the  race  at  all.  No  matter  who  you 
are  nor  where  you  live,  if  you  get  enough  votes,  you  get  a 
prize — absolutely  FREE  and  SURE.  Now  send  in  your  name 
without  fail.  No  obligations  in  any  way.  even  if  you  never  try 
to  get  a single  vote.  Seucl  iii  YOUR  NAME  TODAY! 


FARM  AND  STOCK 


NOMINATION  BLANK — GOOD  FOR  5,000  VOTES 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  with  your 


Send  to  Farm  and  Stock 
candidate’s  name,  at  once. 

I hereby  nominate 


Mrs.  or  Miss. 


(Name  of  Contestant) 


Town  or  City.. 


R.  F.  D.. 


(Name  of  Sender) 
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Bean  Anthracnose  or  Pod  Spot. 

In  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  388  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  reference 
is  made  to  a well-known  disease  of 
snap  beans,  especially  those  known  as 
“wax  beans.”  This  disease  is  well 
known,  and  yet  few  growers  are  as 
careful  in  trying  to  be  free  from  the 
disease  as  they  should  be. 

The  disease  attacks  every  part  of 
the  bean  plant  except  the  roots.  The 
most  common  indication  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  disease  is  the  occurrence 
of  brown  or  black  sunken  areas  on 
the  stems,  leaves  and  pods.  They  may 
also  appear  on  the  young  leaves  and 
stems  of  the  plant  soon  after  it  ap- 
' pears  above  ground,  and  in  this  way 
greatly  reduce  the  stand  of  plants. 
On  the  older  plants  the  attack  is  most 
serious  on  the  larger  veins  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  leaf  may  he  wholly 
destroyed  or  its  efficiency  greatly  re- 
duced. From  the  stems  and  leaves 
the  fungus  spreads  to  the  pods,  and 
as  many  are  rendered  unsightly  con- 
siderable loss  is  occasioned.  The  ac- 
companying illustrations  show  the 
appearance  of  the  disease  as  it  attacks 
the  stems  and  leaves  and  also  the 
pods. 

The  presence  of  the  fungus  is  often 
unnoticed  until  it  appears  upon  the 
young  pods.  On  these  it  produces 
small  brown  or  rusty  spots,  which 
enlarge  and  darken  until  they  become 
nearly  black.  The  affected  tissues  of 
the  pod  dry,  leaving  sunken  areas,  in 
the  centers  of  which  may  be  seen 
small  pink  spots,  masses  of  spores 
which  rapidly  spread  the  disease  from 
plant  to  plant.  The  fungus  grows  by 


; time. 

sending  fine  thread-like  filaments  into 
the  cells  of  the  bean  plant.  When  on 
the  pods,  these  filaments  often  reach 
the  beans  within  the  pod,  and  unless 
they  are  entirely  destroyed  the  dried 
beans  become  a means  whereby  the 
disease  is  carried  from  crop  to  crop. 
This  is  now  believed  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal means  by  which  the  fungus 
passes  the  winter,  and  this  offers  an 
important  clew  as  to  means  for  pre- 
i venting  the  disease, 

Diseased  beans  may  be  recognized 
by  the  brownish  or  yellowish  cliscol- 
j oration  of  the  seed  coats,  and  when 
badly  affected  the  seeds  will  be  more 
or  less  shriveled  in  addition  to  being 
discolored.  When  such  seed  are  plant- 
1 ed  the  dormant  fungus  resumes  its 
i growth  with  that  of  the  plant  and  the 
i seedlings  are  soon  affected.  Some  ef- 
ficient method  of  seed  treatment 
1 should  reduce  the  amount  of  disease, 
but  none  is  known  as  yet.  Careful 
hand  selection,  in  which  all  discolor- 
ed, shriveled  seed  are  rejected,  will 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  disease 
somwhat,  but  it  has  not  proved  a 
' wholly  satisfactory  method.  A better 
method  is  selection  of  seed  while  still 
in  the  pods. 

If  no  spots  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
pods,  the  seed  will  be  reasonably  free 
; from  the  fungus  and  sound  seed  when 
planted  will  give  a clean  crop.  On 
1 this  account,  extra  efforts  should  be 
I made  to  secure  good  seed.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  seed  be  grown  in 
uninfested  regions,  but  dealers  cannot 
always  be  sure  of  the  absence  of  the 
fungus  from  any  particular  region,  the 
disease  having  spread  to  most  of  the 
important  bean-growing  regions. 


For  the  average  gardener  selection 
of  seed  from  the  growing  crop,  all 
spotted  pods  to  be  rejected,  and  care 
in  planting,  so  as  to  be  away  from 
other  areas  of  beans,  will  give  a 
clean  crop,  if  a few  ordinary  precau- 
tions are  observed.  The  spores  by 
which  the  fungus  is  spread  from 
plant  to  plant  are  very  sticky  when 
wet  and  are  readily  transferred  on  the 
hands,  clothing,  or  implements.  On 


Anthracnose  spots,  or  cankers,  on  bean 
pods. 


this  account  beans  should  never  be 
cultivated  or  gathered  while  wet  with 
dew  or  rain.  If  it  is  too  much  trou- 
ble to  observe  these  precautions  for 
the  whole  crop,  it  could  be  done  with 
little  extra  effort  for  a small  plat  on 
which  to  grow  seed  for  future  plant- 
ing. There  is  some  prejudice  in  cer- 
tain quarters  against  the  raising  of 
seed  at  home,  but  experiments  at  the 
Louisiana  Station  gave  as  good  re- 
; suits  with  home-grown  bean  seed  as 
with  that  introduced  from  a distance. 

Formerly  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  or  other  fungicides  was  rec- 
ommended for  the  control  of  the  pod 
spot,  and  if  very  thoroughly  done  at 
frequent  intervals  it  may  prove  effi- 
cient, but  in  the  light  of  present  ex- 
perience, if  the  following  recommen- 
dations are  observed,  but  little  loss 
will  result  from  anthracnose  or  pod 
spot: 

1.  Plant  seed  free  from  disease. 

2.  Keep  away  from  the  plants  while 
they  are  wet. 

3.  Remove  and  burn  diseased  plants 
as  soon  as  they  are  observed. 

* * 

Hardy  Privet  Hedges. 

For  a number  of  years  home-makers 
from  the  latitude  of  St.  Louis  north- 
ward have  seemingly  forgotten  that 
California  privet  is  not  hardy  in  a 
severe  winter,  for  hundreds  of  hedges 
have  been  made  of  this  most  beautiful 
plant. 

But,  alas!  most  of  these  hedges 
were  killed  to  the  ground  last  winter, 
and  many  of  them  were  killed  root 
and  branch.  The  severe  weather  was 
too  much  for  the  plants,  and  they 
succumbed.  Now  planters  are  look- 
ing for  hardier  plants  for  hedges.  If 
one  wants  to  use  California  privet, 
which  is  really  one  of  the  best  of  the 
privets,  the  roots  should  be  well  pro- 
tected during  the  winter,  so  that  if 
the  tops  should  be  killed,  the  plants 
w’ll  come  up  from  the  roots. 

If  hardy  privet  is  wanted,  the 
Amoor  River  privet  will  fill  the  bill. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy,  a good  grower, 
and  makes  a beautiful  hedge.  The 
foliage  is  not  so  glossy  as  the  Califor- 
nit  variety,  but  it  is  clean  and  healthy, 
and  this  variety  should  be  more 
largely  planted  where  California 
privet  is  not  entirely  hardy. 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  worth  its 
weight  in  gold  to  any  man  who  grows 
fruit. — J.  H.  Perry,  Russellville,  Ark. 

If  apples  are  as  plentiful  next  fall 
as  is  now  believed,  only  first-class 
fruit  will  sell.  The  thing  to  do  is  to 
so  care  for  your  orchard  that  most  of 
your  apples  will  be  first  class.  Don’t 
forget  the  warning. 


Reo  *1000 


Delivery  Gar  fully  equipped  with  top  $1000 

The  Convertible  Car 

Whether  you  use  your  car  for  business  or  pleasure,  the 
one  thing  you  want  first  of  all  is  to  be  sure  of  getting 
there  and  back.  That  is  what  25,000  Reos  are  doing 
to-day  and  every  day  of  the  year. 

The  Reo  has  proved  this  over  and  over  again — in 
Endurance  Contests  (where  it  has  always  won  perfect 
scores),  but  most  particularly  in  private  use.  A Reo 
owner  always  knows  positively  that  he  will  reach  his 
journey’s  end  on  time — it  makes  no  difference  what  kind  of 
weather  or  roads,  snow,  rain,  mud,  good  roads,  bad  roads, 
or  what  kind  of  hills. 

You  can  change  your  Reo  from  the  roomy  touring 
car  that  you  see  in  the  picture  above  to  a roadster  or 
delivery  car  in  two  or  three  minutes.  It  is  the  handy 
car  for  work  or  pleasure,  or  both. 

Reo  Runabout  $500 

This  single  cylinder  car  is  the  most  reliable  runabout 
under  $1000.  The  ideal  car  for  the  busy  man  who  has  lots 
of  getting-about  to  do  and  wants  to  keep  his  costs  down. 

With  the  folding  seat  ($35  extra)  it  easily  carries 
four  passengers.  

Write  immediately  for  catalogue  and  address  of  Reo  dealer  nearest  to 
you.  He  will  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know  about  Reo  cars. 

R M Owen  & Co 

Lansing,  Michigan 
General  Sales  Agents  for 

Reo  Motor  Car  Co 

Licensed  under  Selden  Patent 

Reo  two-passenger  Runaboat  $500.  Top  and 
Windshield  extra.  Extra  seat  bolding  two  $35 


5 Acre  0rchard=17  Cents  a Day! 

IN  VIRGINIA’S  BEST  APPLE  PRODUCING  SECTION 

This  is  splendid  apple  land,  near  two  cities  and  railroads,  close  to  all  big1  eastern  markets,  within  a few 
hours  ride  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington;  beautiful  country,  fine  people,  one  of  the  most 
delightful  climates  in  United  States.  Easy,  long-  terms  on  land,  no  taxes,  no  interest  or  assessments.  10 
or  20  acres  same  terms.  Virginia  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  states  in  America,  Go  there  for  home,  family 
and  health.  Send  for  our  free  illustrated  booklet  today,  without  fail.  You’ll  be  delighted. 

SHENANDOAH  VALLEY  APPLE  ORCHARDS  COMPANY 

^ ^ Waynesboro,  Virginia  % jj?  ^ it 


— A Brand  New  Canning  Process—. 

RESULT  OF  SIXTEEN  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 

NO  MOKE  SOLDERING 

The  sealing  is  simplicity  itself.  A child  ian  do  it.  Costs  no  more  than  the  old 
way  and  saves  all  the  drudgery.  And  Makes  Every  Can  a Certainty. 

If  you  own  a canner  of  any  kind,  or  if  you  don’t  own  a canner,  you  want  to  know 
about  this  New  Process.  Just  drop  us  a card  and  get  full  particulars  by  return  mail. 

THE  RANEY  CANNER  CO.  Dept.  F TEXARKANA,  ARK-TEX. 
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THE  FARM 
BEAUTIFUL 


A Department  Devoted  to 
the  Best  Interests  of  Farmers 
and  Other  Country  Dwellers 
in  Aiding  them  to  Arrange 
their  Lands  and  Dwellings 
for  Convenience  and  Beauty 


Country  School  Grounds. 

Seldom  has  it  been  recognized  that 
an  efficient  country  school  should  in- 
clude ample  grounds  as  well  as  a thor- 


for  the  same  area  will  provide  both 
for  exercise  and  for  recreation. 

As  for  the  educational  needs,  it  has 
already  been  noted  that  the  school 


PART  OF  GARDEN  AND  CAMPUS  OF  VINELAND  SCHOOL,  ONTARIO 


oughly  equipped  building.  It  has  been 
largely  overlooked  that  there  is  a 
functional  relationship  between  the 
grounds  and  the  building  (the 
grounds  supplying  certain  needs  and 
the  building  of  others),  and  that  the 
grounds  as  well  as  the  buildings 
should  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of 
the  teachers. 

Among  the  essential  needs  for 
school  grounds  is  space  for  physical 
exercise,  which  at  the  present  time 
occupies  an  important  place  in  edu- 
cational discussions  and  educational 
schemes.  It  receives  considerable  at- 
tention in  our  actual  programs,  yet, 
for  the  most  part,  is  conducted  within 
doors,  which  is  unquestionably  wrong- 
in  every  respect.  As  much  as  possi- 
ble of  the  organized  and  supervised 
physical  exercise  should  be  taken  in 
the  open,  where  there  is  freedom  and 
freshness.  Furthermore,  the  school 
grounds  should  be  planned  to  pro- 
vide for  this,  and  should  be  made  serv- 
iceable for  as  much  of  the  year  as 
possible. 

Closely  akin,  yet  entirely  distinct, 
is  the  question  of  recreation.  There 
is  need  of  recreation  between  periods 
of  toilsome  study  and  recitation  to  re- 
vive both  the  body  and  the  mind.  So 
there  should  be  adequate  play  places 


grounds,  at  least 
looked  upon  as  £ 


in  part,  should  be 
n out-of-door  class 


study  and  in  all  phases  of  agricultural 
teaching,  space  within  the  grounds  is 
essential  for  a laboratory.  There  must 
be  a well-organized  scheme  for  school 
gardens.  Yet  quite  aside  from  this  is 
an  indirect  influence  which  is  far  more 
important.  This  is  the  influence  of 
environment. 

The  effect  on  the  mind  of  a school 
set  on  the  highway  and  entirely  with- 
out grounds  must  be  very  different 
from  that  of  a good  school  building 
surrounded  with  spacious  and  well- 
arranged  grounds  which  amply  pro- 
vide for  exercise  for  games,  and  for 
out-of-door  study.  The  ill  effects  of 
the  former  are  incalculable,  just  as 
the  subtle  influences  for  good  of  the 
latter  are  beyond  conception.  From 
an  intimacy  with  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers  there  emanates  a real  influ- 
ence for  moral  well-being.  The  feel- 
ing of  ownership  which  children  come 
to  have  for  the  plants  that  they  have 
set  and  cared  for  will  tend  to  teach 
respects  for  the  rights  of  ownership. 
If  they  are  preserved,  there  must  be 
inculcated  a feeling  of  reverence  for 
plant  life.  There  will  be  aroused  by 
the  presence  and  by  the  study  of 
plants  an  interest  and  perhaps  even  a 
love  for  nature,  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  highly  beneficial  in  uplifting  the 
ideals  of  the  individual.  Above  all, 
neatness  and  orderliness  of  surround- 
ings inspire  cleanliness  and  healthful- 
ness of  character. 

To  supply  the  needs  which  we  have 
seen  to  exist,  what  must  be  the  divi- 
sions of  the  school  grounds?  It  goes 
without  saying  that  provision  has  to 
be  made  for  walks  and  for  the  re- 
ceiving of  fuel  and  the  removal  of 
waste.  The  real  units  are  space  for 
lawn  and  planting,  space  for  exercise 
and  recreation,  and  space  for  out-of- 
i door  study.  Of  these  the  first  is 


INDIVIDUAL  PLOTS  IN  GARDEN  AT  VINELAND  SCHOOL. 


room.  They  should  provide  certain 
direct  educational  opportunities,  and 


■yDON’T  SEND  ME  ONE  CENT<, 


when  you  answer  this  announcement,  as 
I am  going  to  distribute  at  least  one- 
hundred-thousand  sets  of  the  Dr.  Haux 
famous  “Perfect  Vision”  Spectacles  to 
genuine,  bona-fide  spectacle-wearers,  in 
the  next  few  weeks — on  one  easy,  simple 
condition. 

I want  yon  to  thoroughly  try  them  on 
your  own  eyes,  no  matter  how  weak  they 
may  be;  read  the  finest  print  in  your  bible 
with  them  on;  thread  the  smallest  eyed 
needle  you  can  get  hold  of  and  put  them  to 
any  test  you  like  in  your  own  home  as 
long  as  you  please. 

Then  after  you  have  become  absolutely 
and  positively  convinced  that  they  are 
really  and  truly  the  softest,  clearest  and 
best-fitting  glasses  you  have  ever  had  on 
your  eyes  and  if  they  honestly  make  you 
see  Just  as  well  as  you  ever  did  in  your 
younger  days,  you  can  keep  the 
pair  forever  without  a cent  of  cost  if  you 
comply  with  the  very  easy  and  simple 
good-faith  test  which  I will  mail  you  just 
as  soon  as  you  answer  this  announcement. 

9 WON'T  YOU  PLEASE  DO  ME  A FAVOR 

by  showing  them  around  to  your  neigh- 
bors and  friends  and  speak  a good  word 
for  them  everywhere,  at  every  opportunity? 

Won’t  you  help  me  introduce  the  won- 
derful Dr.  Haux  “Perfect  Vision” 
Spectacles  in  your  locality  on  one  easy, 
simple  condition. 

If  you  are  a genuine,  bona-fide  spectacle 
wearer  (no  children  need  apply)  and  want 
to  do  me  this  favor,  write  me  at  once  and 
just  say:  “Dear  Doctor:— Mail  me  your 

Perfect  Home  Eye  Tester,  absolutely  free 
of  charge,  also  full  particulars  of  your 
handsome  10-karat  tOiJiJiiHJ)  Spectacle  Offer," 
and  address  me  personally  and  X will  give 
your  letter  my  own  personal  attention. 
Address:  — DR.  HAUX,  (Personal),  Haux 
Building,  St.  leuis,  Mo. 


NOTE.  — The  above  is  the  Largest  Mail  Order  Spec- 
tacle House  in  the  World,  and  Perfectly  lteliable. 


JUST  TRY 
Hardy  Eucalyptus 

Most  rapid  growing,  most  valuable  of 
all  hardwood  timber  trees. 

Eucalyptus  Posts  and  Railroad  Ties 
outlast  all  others. 

Equal  to  oak  or  hickory  for  furniture, 
wagon  work,  etc. 

Many  sorts  are  very  tender,  but  a few 
will  stand  from  15  to  30  degrees  of  frost. 
In  localities  where  it  gets  no  colder 
than  zero  these  hardier  sorts  are  cer- 
tainly worth  trying.  That  you  may  do 
so  at  nominal  cost,  we  will  send  20 
plants,  best  size  for  transplanting,  5 
plants  each  of  four  hardy  sorts,  care- 
fully packed  and  postpaid  for  only  41.00, 
cash  with  order. 

This  offer  is  made  solely  with  the  view 
of  widening  the  field  of  Eucalyptus  cul- 
ture as  it  so  justly  deserves. 

Plant  from  April  15  to  June  15,  hut 
send  your  order  now  for  future  ship- 
ment. as  stock  of  hardy  sorts  is  limited. 
Full  directions  for  planting  will  be  sent 
with  each  order. 

As  to  our  standing  and  reliability  we 
refer  to  the  publishers  of  this  paper.  We 
are  headquarters  for  all  California  nur- 
sery products. 

SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  NURSERIES, 
Box  S,  Gilroy,  California. 


STARTING  OUT  FOR  WORK  IN  VINELAND  SCHOOL  GARDEN. 


where  games  may  be  enjoyed  under 
more  or  less  supervision.  And  this 
does  not  require  any  additional  space, 


also  make  certain  indirect  yet  impor- 
tant appeals  to  the  moral  nature  of 
the  child.  In  all  branches  of  nature 


least  important,  though  still  essential, 
for  the  building  needs  a setting,  a 
foreground  of  lawn,  and  requires  to 
be  connected  with  its  site  by  plant- 
ing. And  about  the  grounds  in  appro- 
priate places,  where  there  will  be  no 
interference  with  other  purposes, 
there  should  be  trees,  shrubs,  vines 
and  flowers.  In  other  words,  due  re- 
gard should  be  given  to  the  beauty  of 
the  grounds  without  interfering  in  the 
least  with  the  legitimate  functions  of 
use. 

Both  for  exercise  and  for  recreation 
play  areas  are  essential  to  all  school 
grounds  and  should  be  provided  both 
for  the  boys  and  for  the  girls.  They 
should  be  adequate  in  size,  a matter 
determined  largely  by  the  number  of 
pupils  they  are  to  serve,  though  there 
is  always  a certain  minimum  depend- 
ent upon  the  games  to  be  enjoyed. 
They  should-  be  well  drained  so  as  to 
be  usable  for  as  great  a part  of  the 
year  as  possible,  and  should  have  a 
good  gravel  surfacing,  if  for  the  boys, 
and  possibly  a turf  surfacing,  if  for 
the  girls.  They  should  be  equipped 
with  simple  apparatus,  with  seats  and, 
perhaps,  with  simple  shelters.  Both 
should  be  bordered  with  trees,  and 
around  the  boundaries  of  the  girls’ 
grounds  there  may  usually  be  masses 
of  shrubs.  Finally,  they  should  be 


Peach  Trees 

FOR  EVERYBODY— We  groT  :.nd  sell  to  the 
planter  more  Peach  Trees  tuin  any  other 
nursery  in  the  world.  We  also  grow  Apple, 
Cherry,  Plum  and  other  fruits,  and  our  prices 
will  please  you.  We  grow  all  the  leading 
varieties.  We  ship  to  every  state,  as  well  as 
to  foreign  countries.  Our  soil  produces  a 
better  system  of  roots  than  any  other  soil  on 
earth.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
700  acres. 

TENNESSEE  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES, 
Inc.  Successor  to  J.  C.  Hale. 
WINCHESTER,  - - TENNESSEE 


NURSERYMENS 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

PLATES 

An  experience  of  over  30  years  and  our 
unequaled  facilities  have  made  our 
plates  leaders.  They  are  used  by  the 
leading  nurserymen  and  agents  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  A trial  order 
will  convince  you  of  their  superiority. 
Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

M.  BRUNSWICK  & COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  - - NEW  YORK. 


ONE  YEAR  CHERRY  TREES 

are  ideal  for  the  planter.  Our  trees  have 
made  an  extra  good  growth  this  season, 
and  are  as  large  as  many  two-year  we 
have  seen.  The  one-year  is  much  the 
better  tree  to  plant,  because  you  will  get 
more  of  them  to  live.  They  are  young 
and  thrifty  and  the  shock  of  transplant- 
ing is  not  so  great  as  it  is  to  an  older 
tree.  We  are  making  a specialty  of 
growing  cherry  and  can  furnish  you  the 
best  on  the  market.  Send  for  our  cherry 
circular  and  ask  for  prices.  Some  cherry 
orchards  netted  over  $1,000  per  acre  last 
summer.  Do  not  delay  any  longer,  but 
get  in  line  for  some  such  profits. 

Hardy  grafted  Pecans  all  sold  that  we 
had  to  offer  this  year. 

H.  M.  SIMPSON  & SONS, 
VINCENNES,  ---  INDIANA. 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING  — Jones  Na< 
School  of  Auctioneering.  2856-285S  Washini 
ton  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.,  is  the  leading  schoc 
Write  for  free  catalogue. 
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substantially  separated  from  the  other 
divisions,  and  should  be  so  placed 
with  reference  to  them  that  there  will 
be  as  little  interference  as  possible. 

Now  the  only  division  remaining  for 
consideration  is  that  of  the  school 


to  best  facilitate  work,  instruction  and 
supervision,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
present  an  attractive  whole. 

The  sooner  it  is  recognized  that  the 
school  grounds  are  an  essential  com- 
olement  of  the  school  building,  the 


and  equipment  should  receive  as 
thoughtful  attention  as  do  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  building,  and  their 
use  should  be  supervised  by  the 
teachers  in  the  same  careful  way. 
Finally,  in  all  respects  the  school  and 
its  grounds  should  be  considered  as 
one  whole. 

DANIEL  A.  CLARKE. 

Massachusetts. 


LADDERS 
B A S K E T S 

Crates  and  Fruit 
Growers  Supplies 

BACON  & COM  PAN  Y 

APPLETON,  N.  Y. 


A VILLAGE  SCHOOL  WITH  FOUR  ACRES  OF  GROUND. 


garden.  Here  the  size  of  the  space 
to  be  reserved  will  depend  more  large- 
ly upon  the  number  of  pupils  to  be 
cared  for.  It  should  provide  for  the 
growing  of  the  more  common  vege- 
tables and  cereals,  as  well  as  the  bet- 
ter known  of  the  hardy  perennials  and 
annuals.  There  should  be  common 
plots  as  well  as  individual  allotments, 
all  of  which  should  be  so  arranged  as 
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better  for  all  concerned.  They  should 
be  considered  together,  planned  to- 
gether, and  used  together.  It  is  the 
function  of  the  grounds  to  contribute 
certain  essentials  to  the  child’s  devel- 
opment and  the  function  of  the  build- 
ing to  provide  other  essentials.  The 
school  grounds  should  be  looked  upon 
as  an  out-of-door  class  room  or  series 
of  class  rooms.  Their  arrangement 
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N Aug.  30th,  we  shipped 
six  automatic  gates  to 
Lebanon,  Va.,  to  be  used  on 
rural  routes.  On  Nov.  8th. 
we  received  an  order  for 
eight  more  from  the  same, 
place  for  the  routes. 

On  June  16th  we  shipped 
one  automatic  gate  to  the 
fort  at  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga. 
On  Nov.  26th  we  shipped 
them  five  more.  If  they  are- 
good  enough  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, are  they  not  good 
enough  for  you? 


ball  bearing 
automatic  - 


MONEYREFUNDED  IE  NOT  SATISEA  CTOR.Y 
IN  EVERIY  "WAV 

ADAMS  & ADAMS 

1021  N.  KANAVEr-  TOPEKA,  KAN. 


Label 


The 

Fruit-Grower 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Your  Boxes  and  Crates 


We  have  some  very  attractive  designs  for 

Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Apple,  Peach, 
Plum,  Currant,  Cherry  and 
Cantaloupe  Labels. 

Your  name,  address  and  other  wording  ar- 
ranged to  work  with  the  design.  We  can  also  furnish 

Round  Labels  for  Apple  Barrel  Heads 

The  printing  is  done  in  two  colors  and  the  labels  will 
add  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  your  packages. 

Write  us  for  Samples  and  Prices. 


Lusty,  healthy,  mountain-grown  stock.  1 


PLANTS 

MILLIONS 
OF  THEM 


Excelsior,  Bubadl» 
Klondyke, 
Lady  Thompson 
Aroma,  Gandy 
and  all  the  best 
Commercial 
Varieties, 


A SMALL  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  WHICH  PROVIDES  ADEQUATELY  FOR  THE 
NEEDS  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 


CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES 

801  Mission  Ridge  CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 

Reliable  Commission  Merchants 


COYNE  BROTHERS 
Handle  All  Kinds  Fruit  and  Produce 
160  South  Water  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


YUILLE-MILLER  CO. 
Receivers  all  kinds  fruit  and  produce. 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
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HOME  TALK 


\ 


Conducted  by  - 


MRS.  RUTH  MOTHERBY 

Address  all  Communications  to 
Home  Editor  The  Fruit-Grower 


Who  Will?  Will  You? 


Dear  sisters,  I want  to  tell  you  a 
little  story  that  I hope  will  touch  your 
hearts  as  it  has  mine. 

Many  years  ago,  a preacher  and  his 
wife  found  themselves  face  to  face 
with  a difficult  proposition.  Three  lit- 
tle children  were  left  homeless,  fath- 
erless, motherless.  The  good  couple 
had  children  of  their  own,  and  they 
were  far  from  being  wealthy;  but  they 
decided  that  it  was  their  duty  to  take 
care  of  these  helpless  little  ones  until 
a better  home  could  be  found  for 
them  But  other  homeless  babies 
were  sent  to  them,  until  their  house 
became  crowded  and  the  food  ques- 
tion grew  to  troublesome  proportions. 
They  believed  that  God  sent  the 
babies  for  them  to  care  for,  and  that 
He  would  help  them,  through  His 
good-hearted  people  who  could  give 
a little  now  and  then,  but  could  not 
give  a home,  and  so  none  of  them 
were  turned  away. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago  this  truly 
Christian  couple  incorporated  their 
home  into  a haven  for  homeless  chil- 
dren. Today,  there  are  240  inmates 
in  that  home.  The  food  question  still 
remains  a troublesome  proposition 
for,  notwithstanding  high  prices,  they 
are  trying  to  live  on  about  83  cents 
per  week,  per  each  individual.  Think 
of  that!  Less  than  4 cents  per  meal, 
per  individual!  You  can’t  give  the 
babies  very  rich  food  at  that  rate,  can 
you?  But  even  that  is  better  than  to 
have  no  home  at  all. 

This  home  is  non-sectarian.  It  has 
no  endowments,  and  no  agents.  Any 
orphan  child  needing  a home  may 
find  one  there.  It  takes  all  the  chil- 
dren of  a family,  and,  best  of  all,  the 
little  brothers  and  sisters  are  not  sep- 
arated, but  kept  in  the  home  until 
good  people  can  be  found  who  are 
willing  to  adopt  an  entire  family.  I 
could  fill  twice  the  space  at  my  dis- 
posal with  records  of  the  good  work 
done  in  this  home,  and  still  not  tell 
half  of  it,  so  I may  as  well  come  to 
the  point  at  once.  I’ll  send  you  fur- 
ther information  by  mail  upon  appli- 
cation. 

We  belong  to  a great  fruit-growing 
community,  and  we  are  just  entering 
upon  the  canning  and  preserving  sea- 
son. Let  us  each  put  up  at  least  one 
can  of  fruit  for  these  babies.  You 
know  children  need  fruit,  and  when 
less  than  4 cents  must  pay  for  a meal, 
one  can’t  buy  much  fruit.  Let’s  help 
out.  We’ll  never  miss  it,  and  think 
what  it  will  mean  to  the  babies! 

Talk  to  your  neighbors  and  decide 
how  many  cans  can.be  sent  from  your 
neighborhood.  If  you  can’t  go  around 
to  see  them  all,  invite  them  to  a re- 
ception at  your  house,  serve  sand- 
wiches and  coffee,  have  a good  time, 
and  take  subscriptions!  I’m  thinking 
I’ll  do  that.  Glass  jars  will  be  sent 
from  the  home,  wherever  enough  are 
called  for  to  make  it  worth  while.  If 
you  think  you  can  get  a barrel  full 
of  jars  filled,  the  jars  will  be  on  hand! 

I am  not  giving  the  address  of  this 
heme,  because  I want  you  to  write  to 
me  about  it.  I want  to  know  who  is 
going  to  help,  and  to  what  extent.  We 
have  had  good  times  together  since 
we  have  had  a corner  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower  all  to  ourselves;  but  we  have 
never  yet  had  a common  interest.  Un- 
til we  have  worked  together  for  some 
good  cause,  we  shall  not  feel  that  we 
all  belong  to  the  same  family.  Sup- 
pose we  decide  that  we  must  send 
250  cans  of  fruit  to  this  home,  this 
season?  I feel  sure  we  can  do  that. 
I have  not  had  time  to  talk  with  my 
friends  about  it  yet,  but  I’ll  head  the 
li=t  with  a dozen  cans.  I know  I can 
get  that  many  filled.  Now,  who  comes 
next?  RUTH  MOTHERBY. 

Note — Since  writing  the  above,  I’ve 
heard  from  a few  friends,  and  now  I 
really  have  a list  to  start  with!  And 
I want  you  to  take  particular  notice 
of  the  second  name  on  the  list,  for  it 
belongs  to  a lady  who  takes  this  way 
to  celebrate  her  ninetieth  birthdav. 


You  see,  I had  told  her  what  I forgot 
to  tell  you,  that  old  ladies  also  find 
a home  with  the  good  people  to  whom 
I’ve  just  introduced  you.  But  while 
that  added  to  her  interest,  she  would 
have  helped  out  any  how,  for  she  is 
much  interested  in  the  little  ones.  Of 
course,  she  can’t  put  up  the  fruit  her- 
self, but  she  will  find  someone  to  do 
it  for  her. 

Fruit  for  Our  Orphan  Babies. 

Ruth  Motherby,  The  Fruit-Grower, 

12  cans,  assorted. 

Mrs.  Emily  Fifield,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  4 cans  strawberries. 

Mrs.  Hortense  Brown,  Ocean  Park, 
Cal.,  4 cans  strawberries  and  rhubarb. 

Mrs.  James  M.  Irvine,  St.  Joseph,  4 
cans,  to  be  selected. 

Untidy  Women. 

If  you  think  newspaper  writers  ex- 
aggerate when  they  write  of  slatternly 
women,  just  try  canvassing  for  a sea- 
son, as  1 have,  and  you’ll  get  some 
eye-openers.  I decided  to  get  up  a 
club  for — well,  no  matter,  the  work 
is  done! — and  as  I am  not  very  strong 
I made  most  of  my  calls  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  avoid  the  heat.  And  now,  I 
shall  never  condemn  myself  as  a poor 
housekeeper,  for  I know  I am  no 
worse  than  the  average  woman!  In 
fact,  I don’t  believe  I am  as  negligent 
as  the  majority.  I know  my  husband 
never  saw  me  in  my  kitchen  with  un- 
combed hair,  a ragged  dress,  unlaced 
shoes,  and  pins  doing  duty  for  but- 
tons or  hooks.  It  doesn’t  take  long 
to  comb  one’s  hair,  in  the  morning, 
unless  one  does  it  very  elaborately. 
But  if  you  simply  can’t  comb  it,  you 
can  at  least  cover  it  with  a pretty 
dusting  cap.  I have  some  caps  so 
becoming  that  my  husband  likes  to 
see  me  wear  them,  even  when  my  hair 
doesn’t  need  hiding.  On  wash  days 
I like  to  keep  my  hair  in  curlers  un- 
til the  washing  is  done;  but  I don’t 
use  bits  of  newspaper  that  show  clear 
across  the  street.  Instead,  I have  kid 
curlers  to  match  the  color  of  my  hair; 
then,  with  my  dusting  cap,  I look  very 
presentable.  I wear  slippers  about 
my  work,  and  so  avoid  having  to  lace 
or  button  boots  when  in  a hurry.  In 
these  days  of  cheap  cotton  goods 
there  is  no  sense  in  anyone  going 
ragged.  If  your  family  is  so  large 
that  you  have  no  time  to  sew  for 
yourself,  you  can  buy  what  you  need 
already  made.  I have  bought  very 
good  wrappers  for  70  cents,  and  when 
I find  them  on  sale  at  that  price,  I 
get  half  a dozen,  for  that  is  cheaper 
than  1 can  make  them. 

I pity  anyone  who  is  obliged  to  live 
with  an  untidy  woman,  for  such  wom- 
en are  usually  as  slipshod  in  char- 
acter as  they  are  in  appearance.  If  I 
were  a young  man  looking  for  a wife, 
I’d  manage  to  make  calls  early  in  the 
morning,  and  take  a look  at  the  young 
lady  I fancied.  Of  course,  I might 
find  that  she  was  still  in  bed,  and  her 
old  mother  was  doing  the  work  with- 
out her  assistance — in  which  case  I 
should  not  trouble  to  call  again.  If  I 
found  her  untidy,  and  she  seemed 
ashamed  of  it,  and  intimated  that  it 
was  quite  unusual.  I’d  call  again  when 
I was  not  expected,  just  to  see  for 
myself.  But  if  she  were  untidy,  and 
not  at  all  ashamed,  I’d  look  up  an- 
other sweetheart,  for  I’d  know  she 
would  not  make  a satisfactory  mate. 

I believe  that  we  should  look  upon 
the  body  as  the  earthly  dwelling 
place  of  the  soul — its  temple — and  as 
such,  demanding  the  very  best  care 
we  can  give  it,  in  order  that  the  soul 
within  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
shine  through.  It  is  as  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  a nice  soul  dwells  in  an 
unkempt  body  as  it  is  to  believe  that 
nice  people  dwell  in  tumble-down,  un- 
cared for,  dirty  houses. 

ELENORA  RICH. 


Old-Fashioned  Dishes. 

T know  a woman  who,  without  pre- 
vious business  experience,  opened  a 


From  Oven  Door 
to  Farm  House  Door 

That  sums  up  the  whole  story 
when  you  buy  soda  crackers  by 


name- 


Uneeda 

Biscuit 

As  soon  as  they  are  baked  they  are 
placed  in  moisture-proof  packages.  In 
this  way  they  are  kept  free  from  dust, 
damp  and  other  harmful  conditions. 

This  means  that  you  are  always 
assured  of  fresh,  clean,  crisp,  unbroken 
soda  crackers  no  matter  where  you 
buy  them  or  when  you  eat  them. 

They  come  in  five  cent  packages. 

(Never  sold  in  bulk) 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 
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No.  6 
$1.75 


CHOPPER 


MEAT  A.IMD 
FOOD 

The  most  useful  of  kitchen  helps— an  in  valuable  aid  in  sausage 
making.  It  actually  cuts  anything  that  goes  through  it— 
meat,  fish,  vegetables*  Jt,  etc.  Strong  and  simple.  Made 
in  45  sizes  for  hand,  steam,  and  electric  power.  No.  5,  small 
family  size,  $1.75,  No.  10,  large  family  size,  $2.50. 

Also  makers  of  “ ENTERPRISE  ” Bone,  Shell  and  Corn 
Mills,  Sausage  Stuffers  and  Lard  Presses, Coffee  Mills,  Raisin 
Seeders,  Fruit,  Wine  and  Jelly  Presses,  Cherry  Stoners, 

Cold  Handle  Sad  Irons,  etc. 

The  “ENTERPRISING  HOUSEKEEPER”  contains 
over  200  recipes.  Sent  anywhere  for  4 cents  in  stamps. 

The  Enterprise  Mfff.  Co.  of  Pa.,  Dept,  49  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Look  for  t 
ENTERPRISE"  OO 
machine  you  buy. 


THE  SETTLERS’ 
HAND  BOOK 


CLARENCE  E.  HAGAR,  Publi.h.r 

Howto 

Secure 

Public 

Lands 


COLORADO 
WYOMING 
UTAH,  MONTANA 
NEW  MEXICO 
ARIZONA 


A COMPLETE  GUIDE 

to  the  U.  S.  Government  .rid  S*te  Lend  Bo.rd 
LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS 
Relating  In  the  Acquiring  of 
PUBLIC  LANDS 

PRICE  *1.0° 


THIS  BOOK,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying map,  published  by 
Clarence  E.  Hagar,  former  Re- 
ceiver of  the  United  States  Land  Office, 
Denver,  Colo.,  gives  the  exact  informa- 
tion that  every  homeseeker  needs.  It  is 
strictly  up-to-date — authoritive  in  every 
detail  and  explains  fully  the  methods  of 
entering  and  proving  up  on  the  127,762,850 
acres  of  public  lands  which  are  described 
— the  location  and  land  office  given.  It 
also  has  special  departments  on  Irriga- 
tion, Dry  Land  Larming,  Dairying,  Sugar 
Beets,  Agricultural  Products  of  the  West, 
etc.  Price,  $1.00,  but  sent  free,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  one  dollar  for  one  year’s  sub- 
scription to  Ranch  and  Range.  Address 

RANCH  & RAN6E,  DENVER,  COLO. 


restaurant  in  a city  where  restaurants 
were  already  as  thick  as  flies  in  June, 
and  she  has  made  money  from  the 
start.  She  called  her’s  a home  res- 
taurant, and  advertised  old-fashioned 
dishes  “like  mother  used  to  make. 
She  has  won  her  reputation,  not  on 
the  bewildering  variety  of  the  food 
named  in  her  menu,  but  the  quality — 
everything  well  cooked,  and  no  two 
meals  exactly  alike. 

In  most  newspaper  home  depart- 
ments we  are  favored  with  numberless 
recipes  for  new-fangled  dishes,  that 
seldom  taste  really  good;  and  with 


each  passing  day  we  are  taken  farthe 
away  from  the  toothsome,  old-fash 
ioned  cookery  that  makes  one’s  moutl 
water,  just  to  think  of  it.  Why  won 
someone  act  as  a link  between  tin 
cld  and  the  new,  and  teach  our  girl 
some  of  grandmother’s  methods;  fo 
it  is  a lamentable  fact  that  grand 
mother’s  girls  don’t  know  anythin] 
about  it,  and,  consequently,  cannot  in 
struct  their  daughters. 

Who  wants  chicken  “a  la  some 
thing”  when  it  might  be  fried  or  fric 
asseed  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way 
Mv,  my!  I can  taste  it  now.  An 
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grandmother’s  hot  chicken  sandwish — 
(.member  it?  Not  made  of  the  neck, 
>ack,  claws  and  other  parts  that  must 
>e  boiled  to  rags  to  prevent  identifi- 
ation — no  indeed!  'I'he  best  parts  of 
lie  chicken  were  boiled  in  just  a little 
vatcr,  and  a little  nice,  fresh  pork  was 
■hopped  and  boiled  with  it,  and  butter 
>vas  added  in  generous  quantities,  and 
plenty  of  cream,  and  when  this  was 
poured  over  a great  panful  of  thin, 
f)FOwn  slices  of  toast — well,  it  required 
\i  large  panful  for  rather  a small  fami- 
ly! | know  of  a church  society  pre- 
, i d e d over  by  a woman  who  makes 
hi;  kind  of  hot  chicken  sandwish  to 
perfection,  and  during  one  winter  the 
society  served  it  in  the  church  par- 
ors  every  two  weeks,  until  they  were 
creed  to  stop  because  they  were 
irawing  crowds  so  large  they  could 
lot  be  accommodated.  Nothing  was 
,erved  but  the  hot  chicken  sandwiches, 
:offee  and  doughnuts,  but  even  the 
nen  declared  that  sufficient — and  the 
;ociety  made  money. 

Remember  grandmother’s  pancakes, 
baked  large  enough  to  cover  a dinner 
date?  A cake  was  buttered,  hot 
:rom  the  griddle,  then  covered  with 
i layer  of  sugar,  then  another  cake 
was  put  over  that  and  treated  in  the 
same  way — then  another  and  another, 
intil  the  pile  was  ten  cakes  high,  and 
his  was  kept  steaming  hot  in  the 
b\en  until  time  for  serving.  Then  it 
was  cut  into  sections,  like  pie — Oh, 
for  just  one  section  this  minute!  I 
pc  Id  the  restaurant  keeper  above  men- 
tioned about  it,  and  she  sold  the  sec- 
ions  for  10  cents  apiece,  and  seldom 
!had  enough  to  supply  the  demand. 
We  had  these  pancakes  for  dessert, 
when  we  were  children,  and  then 
raspberry  jam  took  the  place  of  sugar. 
Good?  Just  try  them.  They  were 
never  heavy,  lying  like  lead  on  the 
stomach,  nor  of  the  sticky  variety  that 
cling  to  one’s  internal  economy  like 
library  paste — but  light,  not  too  thick, 
and  very  digestible.  And  they  are  so 
easily  made  that  the  art  should  not 
Ibe  lost.  Stir  flour  into  sour  milk  to 
form  a thick  batter,  then  add  soda 
bnd  salt  as  you  would  for  old-fash- 
joned  soda  biscuit.  Stir  well,  then 
add  a little  more  flour,  making  a 
.rather  stiff  batter,  and  set  it  away  to 
rise.  In  hot  weather,  this  will  rise 
[sufficiently  in  about  twenty  hours, 
but  in  cold  weather  it  requires  more 
time.  It  should  become  quite  sour, 
but  not  rancid.  Now,  just  before 
baking,  stir  in  saleratus  in  the  propor- 
tion of  a teaspoonful  to  a pint  of  bat- 
ter.' Dissolve  it  in  a little  hot  water. 
Also  add  eggs — one  for  every  pint  of 
batter,  stirring  them  in  with  the  soda. 
If  the  cakes  are  heavy,  it  is  usually 
because  the  batter  did  not  become 
quite  sour  enough.  In  that  case,  stir 
in  a little  baking  powder,  the  last 
minute  before  baking. 

Why  are  we  so  seldom  served  with 
smothered  parsnips,  and  veal  stew 
with  potatoes  and  dumplings,  and  ap- 
ple pudding  cooked  in  a basin  on  top 
of  the  range,  and  real  Indian  pudding, 
and  “brown  betty”  and — yes,  and  ban- 
ncck!  Can’t  you  remember  how  we 
used  to  eat  bannock  and  milk  for  sup- 
per on  Sunday  evenings?  Indigestion 
seldom  followed  that  meal,  and  our 
dentists  will  affirm  that  we  who  were 
brought  up  on  such  dishes  have  far 
better  teeth  than  do  the  poor  children 
who  are  taught  how  to  call  for  the 
“a  la  modes”  in  cookery.  You  don’t 
know  what  bannock  is?  No?  Well, 
I might  have  suspected  that.  I’ll  give 
you  the  recipe,  cut  from  a grand- 
mother’s cook  book; 

Take  one  quart  sifted  meal,  two 
teaspoonfuls  molasses,  a tiny  pinch  of 
oda,  one  teaspoonful  salt,  one  tea- 
poonful  shortening — preferrably  but- 
tei  and  lard  mixed.  Scald  all  together 
with  boiling  water  until  moist,  then 
jplace  in  a well-greased  pan.  Smooth 
the  surface  with  a spoon  wet  in  cold 
[water,  then  bake  in  a quick  oven  for 
(forty  minutes.  I have  heard  this  call- 
led  “dyspeptic’s  delight”  — but  it 
Iwouldn’t  be,  if  he  didn’t  have  teeth! 
jWe  are  told  that  we  do  not  use  our 
teeth  as  we  should,  in  order  to  keep 
them  in  good  working  order,  and  so 
are  losing  them  too  early  in  life.  Why 
■not  serve  bannock  as  an  exercise  for 
-the  teeth?  It  is  so  good,  it  ought  eas- 
ily to  become  popular.  Serve  it  at 


church  socials,  and  make  it  popular. 
Bannock  and  milk,  topped  off  with 
cheese,  pumpkin  pie  and  coffee — what 
more  could  any  sensible  person  ask 
for?  Such  a lunch  could  be  served  at 
a restaurant  for  15  cents,  and  would 
make  a much  better  meal  than  one 
could  possibly  get  for  that  price  in 
these  days  of  fancy  cookery,  with  its 
unfamiliar  tastes,  and  its  accompani- 
ment of  dyspeptic  tablets. 

If  1 were  going  to  open  up  a matri 
monial  agency,  I’d  also  open  a school 
where  girls  should  be  taught  the  art 
of  home-making,  and  should  be  given 
the  idea  that  it  is  womanly  to  do 
housework- — to  have  a personal  super- 
vision over  everything  that  makes  a 
real  home.  I’d  run  a restaurant  in 
connection  with  this  school,  and  there 
would  be  a wedding  every  day. 

OLD  BACHELOR. 

* 

Favorite  Salad  Dressings. 

There  is  no  line  of  cookery  more 
fascinating  than  salad-making,  and 
there  is  nothing  that  does  more  to 
round  out  a satisfactory  meal  than  a 
good  salad.  It  is  the  making  of  a 
dainty  luncheon,  it  is  the  one  require- 
ment of  a Sunday  night  supper,  and 
it  makes  the  otherwise  ordinary  din- 
ner into  a really  dressed-up  affair. 

In  the  making  of  salads,  one  has  an 
opportunity  to  display  real  genius.  I 
know  several  men  who  are  as  proud 
of  their  ability  to  make  fine  salads  as 
they  are  of  their  business  ability.  One 
doesn't  need  many  recipes,  if  one  is 
gifted  with  a discriminating  taste.  The 
person  who  works  with  the  idea  that 
“anything  will  do”,  should  never  at- 
tempt salad-making.  Yet  it  is  true 
that  a genius  along  that  line  can  make 
a delicious  salad  of  almost  any  old 
thing.  Nor  should  this  work  be  at- 
tempted by  those  who  cannot  give  it 
time  and  attention.  The  old  saying 
that  “haste  makes  waste”  must  have 
originated  with  the  born  salad-maker. 

I have  a cousin  who  belongs  to  this 
class.  He  will  poke  around  in  pantry 
and  refrigerator,  bring  out  something 
left  over  from  last  night’s  dinner, 
plant  it  down  on  the  nearest  table, 
and  then  stand  and  stare  at  it.  In  a 
few  moments,  he  has  decided  just 
what  he  needs  to  make  that  particular 
stuff  taste  good,  and  he  proceeds  to 
mix  things.  He  will  use  any  salad 
dressing  I happen  to  have,  but  he 
nearly  always  adds  something  to  it. 
And  if  there  is  no  dressing  at  hand, 
and  no  time  to  boil  one,  he  mixes  oil 
and  vinegar  and  tobasco  sauce  and 
mustard  and  lemon  juice  and  sugar 
and  anything  else  that  he  happens  to 
think  of,  and  our  guests  say,  “What 
a delicious  salad;  how  do  you  make 
your  dressing?  And,  of  course,  no 
one  can  say.  In  all  probability  he 
couldn’t  make  another  just  like  it  to 
save  his  life;  but  the  next  one  would 
be  just  as  good,  for  he  knows  by  in- 
stinct what  to  use  to  get  the  desired 
flavor.  Of  course,  when  one  hasn’t 
that  gift,  one  must  use  recipes.  I use 
recipes — not  always  verbatim,  but  as  a 
foundation. 

This  department  has  already  given 
us  a number  of  good  recipes,  and 
some  of  them  I have  made  my  own; 
but  I have  not  yet  seen  my  recipe  for; 

Easy  Salad  Dressing. — Beat  two 
eggs  in  a bowl  that  will  fit  into  the 
top  of  your  teakettle;  add  four  large 
spoonfuls  of  water  and  four  of  good 
cider  vinegar,  an  even  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  a heaping  teaspoonful  of  sugar, 
a dash  of  red  pepper,  a pinch  of  mus- 
tard, and  butter  the  size  of  a small 
egg.  Place  the  bowl  over  the  tea- 
kettle and  stir  the  contents  until  it 
becomes  a little  thicker  than  boiled 
custard;  then  strain  it  and  leave  it 
to  cool. 

This  dressing  is  very  nice  for  a to- 
mato salad,  or  one  of  tomatoes  and 
cucumbers  mixed,  or  of  tomatoes  and 
lettuce,  or  as  a dressing  for  cold- 
slaw. 

Dressing  for  Fish  Salads.— Beat  the 
yolks  of  two  raw  eggs  with  the  yolks 
of  two  hard-boiled  eggs  that  have 
been  mashed  fine;  then  add,  very 
gradually,  one  tablespoonful  of  made 
mustard,  five  tablespoonfuls  of  salad 
oil,  or  melted  butter,  one  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  one-half  cupful  of  vinegar 
drained  from  the  horseradish  bottle, 


Home  Made  Gas 

From  Crushed  Stone  andWater 


JUST  suppose,  when  company 
comes,  you  could  pull  a little 
chain  and  turn  on  a flood  of 
light  in  a cluster  of  globes 
hanging  from  the  parlor  ceiling. 

And  suppose,  a little  later  you 
could  pull  another  little  chain  and 
turn  on  a beautiful  light  in  a col- 
ored dome  hanging  over  the  dining 
room  table. 

Pull  still  other  chains  and  turn 
on  lights  in  your  bed  rooms,  your 
kitchen,  or  your  cellar. 

Pull  another  and  fill  your  barn 
with  light  that  would  show  up  every 
hair,  straw  or  buckle  as  plain  as 
these  things  would  show  by  daylight. 

And  suppose  you  made  all  the  gas 
for  these  lights  yourself,  right  on 
the  place. 

Made  it  so  easy  that  the  work 
required  only  fifteen  minutes  of 
your  time  once  a month. 

Make  it  so  cheaply  that  the  light 
costs  you  no  more  than  kerosene. 

And  suppose  you  actually  used 
this  same  home-made  gas  as  fuel  for 
cooking  on  hot  days,  or  when  you 
are  in  a hurry. 

In  other  words,  suppose  you 
had  a little  acetylene  gas 
plant  built  for  country  home 
use. 

A plant  that  would  mean  no 
more  washing  or  breaking  of 
chimneys — no  soot  or  grease 
to  fight  with — no  wicks  to 
trim  no  oil  to  spill  or  burn. 

* * * 

Picture  the  advantages  in 
your  mind’s  eye — stop  and 
think  of  the  safety,  comfort, 
satisfaction  and  happiness  it 
would  bring  to  your  family. 

Do  this  and  you  will  under- 
stand why  it  is  that  over  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  thousand  farm 
houses  have  been  equipped  with 
Acetylene  gas  to  date. 

Consider  also  that  these  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  thousand  coun- 
try home  owners  simply  followed 
the  lead  of  over  twenty  million  city 
people  who  have  used  gas  so  long 
that  they  don ’t  know  what  an  oil 
lamp  looks  like. 


Like  these  city  friends,  you 
wouldn’t  keep  your  oil  lamps  if  city 
gas  could  be  piped  to  your  place, 
and  this  new  rural  gas,  “Acetyl- 
ene,” beats  city  gas  all  hollow  in 
forty  ways. 

Unlike  city  gas,  your  Acetylene 
will  not  be  poisonous  to  breathe — 
you  can  sleep  all  night  in  a room 
with  an  open  burner  with  no  injuri- 
ous effects  whatever. 

Volume  for  volume,  your  Acetyl- 
ene will  give  ten  times  more  light 
than  your  city  cousin  gets  from  the 
best  city  gas. 

Then  when  you  use  it  as  a fuel, 
your  Acetylene  will  be  delivered 
right  in  your  cooking  appliance, 
where  it  will  supply  heat  on  tap 
that  you  can  regulate  with  a thumb 
screw. 

* # # 

The  crushed  stone  you  will  use  in 
making  your  Acetylene  is  known 
commercially  as  Union  Carbide,  and 
is  sold  at  factory  prices  and  shipped 
direct  to  you  from  the  company’s 
own  warehouse  located  in  your 
district.  t. 

Union  Carbide  won ’t  burn 
— can ’t  explode,  and  will  keep 
for  years  in  any  climate. 

Once  a month  you  will  have 
to  drop  a few  pounds  of  Union 
Carbide  in  one  part  and  a few 
gallons  of  water  in  another 
part  of  a small  tank-like  ma- 
chine that  sets  in  your  base- 
ment or  in  an  out-building. 

Genuine  Acetylene  is  pro- 
duced from  just  Union  Car- 
bide and  plain  water. 

Won’t  you  let  us  tell  you 
how  little  it  will  cost  to  make 
this  wonderful  light  and  fuel 
yourself  for  your  home  and  all  the 
other  buildings  on  your  place? 

Write  us  how  many  rooms  you 
have,  and  we  will  send  you  free 
some  mighty  interesting  booklets 
and  give  you  an  estimate  as  to  the 
cost  of  a machine  andf?  lighting 
fixtures  suited  to  your  requirements. 

.Just  address  UNION  CARBIDE 
SALES  CO.,  Dept.  C 149  Michi- 
gan Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


CRUSHED  STONB 


one  teaspoonful,  each,  of  brown  sugar 
and  lime  juice,  and  pepper  to  taste, 
with  a little  tabasco  sauce,  if  liked. 
Beat  the  mixture  a long  time,  then 
beat  it  some  more,  then  add  a cupful 
of  rich  cream. 

This  is  fine  for  lobster  salad,  or 
any  of  the  salads  made  of  fish — -can- 
ned salmon,  especially. 

When  making  salads  of  cold  roast 
meats,  I usually  add  a little  onion 
juice  and  tomato  catsup  to  an  ordi- 
nary mayonnaise  dressing,  and  do  not 
thin  it  with  cream.  One  can  make  fine 
salads  of  any  kind  of  cold  meat  or 
vegetables.  Nothing  of  that  sort  is 
ever  wasted  at  our  house,  for  we  are 
very  fond  of  salads.  For  dinner  to- 
day I had  a salad  the  foundation  of 
which  was  cold  boiled  sweet  potatoes, 
and  it  was  delicious.  We  prefer 
French  dressing  for  most  vegetable 
salads,  but  we  usually  add  some 
flavor,  according  to  the  vegetable. 

For  Sunday  night  supper,  we  often 
make  a salad  and  spread  it  on  thin 
slices  of  bread  and  butter,  so  that 
we  can  take  our  lunch  on  the  porch, 
if  it  is  pleasant,  or  beside  the  fire- 
place if  it  is  cold,  and  not  be  burdened 
with  dishes. 

FRANCES  WALTERS. 

The  Social  Hour. 

Many  a housewife  has  yet  to  learn 
that  true  economy  is  not  shown  by 
having  a cupboard  full  of  little  messes 
that  usually  spoil  before  they  can  be 
used.  The  wiser  way  is  to  cook  only 
so  much  for  each  meal  as  will  be  eat- 
en, and  a little  practice  will  enable 
the  observant  woman  of  ordinary 


1 want  to  give  you  these  15  Exquisite 
Embossed  New  Friend-  X?  IJ' 

ship  Favors  Post  Cards  P Av 

They  cannot  be  described.  You  must  see 
them.  I want  to  give  a set  of  these  royally 
beautiful  Cards  to  every  family.  Only  one 
s*et  to  a family.  The  only  condition  I make 
is  that  you  agree  to  show  them  to  at  least 
five  of  vour  friends  in  conformity  with  MY 
GREAT' FREE  OFFER.  You  can  then  get 
50  to  100  more  cards  as  beautiful  and  all 
free.  The  “Friendship  Favors’*  Cards  can- 
not be  obtained  anywhere  else.  Every  one 
is  surprised.  You  better  not  miss  this,  but 
try  to  be  the  first  one  in  your  neighborhood 
to  be  the  proud  possessor  of  the  new 
“Friendship  Favors”  cards  that  outshine  all 
others.  I send  them  free,  but  ask  each 
person  to  send  10c  as  evidence  of  sincerity 
and  to  guard  against  more  than  one  in  a 
family  sending. 

J.  A.  EVERITT.  Editor 
UP-TO-DATE  FARMING,  Dept.  B22 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


BOYS  and  GIRLS 

If  you  want  a genuine  Shetland 
Pony  and  Rig,  write  to  me  to- 
day for  my  new  anduhe  easiest 
plan  you  ever  heard  of.  Don’t 
send  any  money,  just  a postal, 
and  say  you  want  a pony.  I 
will  be  glad  to  help  you . iddmi 
P.  YOUNG,  Agent 
Pony  Farm,  Box  No.  755 
Springfield,  Ohio 
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Virginia 

Homes 


Learn  About  Virginia  Soil,  Markets 
Finest  Climate  in  the  United  States 

For  particulars  send  25  cents  for  a 
yearly  subscription  to  the 

Virginia  Farmer 


Dept.  JJ.  Emporia,  Va. 


— — — — -nil 
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ICOLMAN'S 

RURAL 
WORLD 

Only  50  Cents  a Year 
To  New  Subscribers 


Every  farmer  who  is  not  ' a sub- 
scriber to  COLMAN’S  RURAL  WORLD 
is  missing  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to 
success.  It  has  been  published  for 
over  sixty  years  and  its  reliability  is 
unquestioned.  It  has  departments*  de- 
voted to  General  Farming.  Dairying, 
Gardening,  Fruit-raising,  as  well  as 
Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs.  Sheep.  Poultry 
and  Bees,  and  the  matter  in  all  de- 
partments can  be  depended  on  as  be- 
ing practical  and  up-to-date. 

COLMAX’S  RURAL  WORLD  de- 
votes an  entire  page  to  the  home, 
making  it  of  special  interest  to  every 
member  of  the  farmer’s  family. 

To  prove  its  value  we  will  send  it 
to  new  subscribers*  for  fifty  cents  a 
year,  which  is  only  hHf  price.  Send 
us  an  order  today,  and  show  this  offer 
to  your  friends. 

Address, 

Colman’s  Rural  World 


821  HOLLAND  BUILDING 

St.  Louis  : : 


Missouri^ 


(Send  this  slip  with  Order.) 


We  want  every  live  bee-keeper  to 
know  how  much  help  there  is  in  the 
''old  reliable”  American  Bee  Journal. 
It  is  now  the  brightest,  cleanest,  newsiest 
monthly  bee-paper  published.  We  want 
everyone  interested  in  bees  and  bee-keep- 
ing-beginners or  experts— to  write  for  a 
free  copy  of  the 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Then  you  will  appreciate  what  a big  help  it 
will  be  to  you  in  keeping  bees.  Experi- 
enced talks  by  expert  bee-men;  answers 
to  Questions  about  everything  pertaining 
to  bees;  special  department  for  women 
who  keep  bees-  a paper  that  you’ll  learn 
to  look  for  every  montu- 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Chicago,  Illinois 


FREE! 


of 


Best  BEE -PAPER 


I WATCH,  POPP 

FOB&CHAIN  rrtcc 

I positively  give  a beautiful  American 
made  stem  wind,  stem  set  watch  with 
\YOUR  INITIAL  on  case,  together 
1 with  your  choice  of  a Swastika 
1 Fob,  or  48  inch  chain  set  with  three 
/sparkling  stones,  for  disposing  of 
r only  12  large  beautiful  art  pictures 
on  a liberal  off^r.  I trust  you  with 

the  pictures,  and  if  not  disposed  of 

return  at  my  exo^nse.  Send  your  name  to-day.  Address 
GARRETT  WALL,Dopt.  ^3  3 5 5 Dearborn  St. .CHICAGO 


Ornamental  Fence  I.  wns.  Church 

etcries,  Publio  Ground,.  Also  Wrought  Iron  Fence.  Catalogue 
free.  Write  for  Special  Offer.  ' 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO.,  Box  ISO  Decatur,  Ind. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  always  men- 
tion The  Fruit-Grower 


sense  to  estimate  this  very  accurately. 
There  are  few  cooks  who  can  warm 
over  food  so  that  it  is  fit  to  eat.  There 
are  artists  in  made-over  dishes,  but 
unless  one  is  so  by  instinct,  she  will 
find  it  more  economical  to  be  care- 
ful not  to  cook  too  much.  If  there 
isn’t  quite  enough  of  any  dish,  piece 
out  with  something  else,  and  be  happy 
in  the  thought  that  the  desire  for 
more  will  make  this  dish  very  wel- 
come next  time  it  is  served.  True 
economy  is  shown  in  buying  the  best. 
For  instance,  berries  at  10  cents  a box, 
if  half  of  them  must  be  thrown  away, 
are  more  expensive  than  perfect  ber- 
ries at  18  cents  a box,  and  this  axiom 
may  be  adapted  to  all  products.  The 
economical  housewife  buys  only  what 
she  can  afford,  and  what  she  is  sure 
she  can  use  before  it  spoils.  She 
ccoks  it  so  well  that  there  is  none 
left  to  be  thrown  away,  and  she  does 
not  serve  it  so  frequently  that  the 
family  tire  of  it.  She  knows  that  it  is 
just  as  easy  for  the  cook  who  knows 
her  business  to  have  a variety  as  it  is 
for  her  to  warm  over  food  that  would 
never  have  been  left  uneaten  had  it 
come  as  an  occasional  dish  instead  of 
a daily  occurrence. 

MRS.  JACK  ROBINSON. 

it 

The  kimona  patterns,  pleated  in 
front  and  back,  and  made  without 
yokes,  are  fine  to  use  when  cutting 
right  gowns.  A firm  quality  of  mus- 
lin should  be  selected;  then,  instead  of 
using  yards  of  lace  and  embroidery, 
which  seldom  wear  as  long  as  the 
cloth,  the  garment  should  be  trimmed, 
kimona-style,  with  bands  of  blue 
chambray,  or  other  material  that 
stands  washing.  These  gowns  look 
more  like  wrappers  than  bed  gowns, 
and  in  sickness  nothing  could  be  more 
suitable.  Lace  and  embroidery  soon 
becomes  crimpled,  but  a gown  trim- 
med with  chambray  keeps  its  fresh- 
ness a long  time.  It  is  easily  ironed, 
and,  made  without  a yoke,  exceedingly 
comfortable.  These  gowns  wear  a 
long  time,  and,  to  my  notion,  are  in 
every  way  more  satisfactory  than  the 
fussy  gowns  I used  to  make. — Gwen- 
doline. 

* 

When  washing  blankets  one  should 
use  good  home-made  soft  soap,  if  it  is 
possible  to  procure  it,  and  then  you 
can  be  sure  that  it  does  not  contain 
resin,  which  hardens  the  fibres  in 
wool.  This  is  true  of  all  flannels,  and 
so  a little  home-made  soft  soap  should 
always  be  kept  on  hand  during  the 
season  when  they  must  be  washed. 
Use.  neither  soda  or  potash  in  the 
water,  for  they  injure  flannels  almost 
as  much  as  resin.  If  the  water  is 
hard,  soften  it  with  ammonia  and 
borax.  Dissolve  the  soap  in  the  water 
iastead  of  putting  it  on  the  blankets. 
With  these  precautions,  either  hot  or 
cold  water  may  be  used,  but  be  sure 
to  rinse  the  blankets  in  waiter  of  the 
same  temperature  as  that  in  which 
they  were  washed.  It  is  a good  plan 
to  wash  them  on  a very  windy  day, 
for  they  are  always  fluffier  if  snapped 
until  nearly  dry,  and  this  is  not  easily 
done  by  hand.  Blankets  should  never 
be  put  away  dirty.  If  they  are  not 
badly  soiled  they  may  be  hung  on  the 
line  for  several  days  in  succession, 
and  thus  become  cleansed  sufficiently 
for  packing.  If  they  are  new,  and 
have  not  been  used  next  to  the  body, 
they  may  be  cleansed  with  gasoline; 
but  in  most  cases  they  should  have  a 
good  washing  in  soap  suds. — Cora 
May  Ward. 

it 

Try  this  recipe,  if  you  want  a good 
nut  cake  that  will  keep  moist  a long 
time;  Beat  together  half  a cupful  of 
butter,  and  one  and  a half  cupfuls  of 
sugar.  Then  add  three  eggs,  half  a 
cupful  of  sweet  milk,  a heaping  cup- 
ful of  chopped  nut  meats,  and  spice 
to  taste.  Lastly,  add  two  and  one- 
half  cupfuls  of  flour,  into  which  you 
have  previously  sifted  two  level  tea- 
spoonfuls of  baking  powder.  This 
cake  should  be  baked  about  thirty-five 
minutes.  Bake  it  in  one  square  loaf, 
and  keep  it  rolled  in  waxed  paper,  if 
it  is  to  be  cut  from  only  occasionally. 
Reserve  the  end  slice,  and  press  it 
against  the  cake  each  time  after  cut- 


ting from  it.  To  be  eaten  fresh,  bake 
in  patty  pans,  frost  each  little  cake, 
and  stick  the  meat  of  a walnut  on  top. 
— Della  Dair. 

An  Excellent  Idea. 

1 should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Tracy 
Dean.  Her  club,  once  organized, 
ought  to  become  as  popular  as  the 
Sunshine  Society.  Parents  who  do 
not  have  time  or  inclination  or  suf- 
ficient knowledge  to  instruct  their 
young  people,  ought  to  give  their  sup- 
port to  an  organization  where  the 
everyday  courtesies  might  be  taught. 

Did  you  ever  attend  a party  where 
half  the  guests  refused  to  take  part 
in  the  games  planned  for  their  amuse- 
ment? Wasn't  it  uncomfortable? 
Think  what  it  must  have  meant  to  the 
hostess!  One  can  have  but  one  opin- 
ion of  those  who  accept  invitations 
with  no  thought  of  contributing  their 
share;  they  are  too  selfish  to  be  tol- 
erated. They  ought  never  to  be  in- 
vited again,  and  they  would  not  be,  if 
I were  the  hostess  whom  they  had  so 
insulted;  yet,  they  may  really  have 
been  ignorant  of  their  sins  of  omis- 
sion. They  may  never  have  been 
taught  that  a guest  owes  something 
tp  his  hostess. 

I have  seen  homes  that  reminded 
me  of  such  parties  as  I’ve  just  de- 
scribed. Half  the  members  were 
“hanging  back,”  complaining  that 
home  was  not  made  pleasant  for  them, 
yet  failing  to  contribute  their  share 
toward  making  it  satisfactory.  Some- 
times it  is  the  children,  sometimes  one 
of  the  parents,  who  offer  such  com- 
plaints, and  they  never  seem  to  real- 
ize that  they  are  thus  advertising  their 
own  insufficiency. 

“But,”  you  may  urge,  “suppose  I 
have  tried,  and  my  efforts  were  frown- 
ed down  until  I became  discouraged?” 

How  did  you  try?  Were  you  at- 
tempting to  make  home  pleasant  to 
yourself,  or  to  the  other  members  of 
the  family?  There  is  a great  differ- 
ence in  motives,  you  know.  And  per- 
haps it  has  never  occurred  to  you  that 
your  ideas  of  a pleasant  home  might 
be  improved  upon.  If  you  have  fail- 
ed, why  not  consider  that  it  is  because 
you  tried  in  the  wrong  way?  Why 
not  study  the  tastes  of  your  family, 
and  begin  all  over  again?  When  you 
get  started  right  you  will  find  that 
tiiere  is  no  such  thing  as  failure,  and 
the  work  you  have  done  in  your  own 
home  will  fit  you  to  become  a leader 
elseewhere.  There  is  no  place  in  the 
world  where  one  can  better  fit  himself 
to  do  battle  with  the  world  than  right 
in  his  own  home. 

When  I hear  anyone  complain  that 
his  home  is  not  made  pleasant  for 
him,  I immediately  mark  that  person 
as  one  who  has  not  done  his  duty.  He 
is  quite  likely  to  be  one  of  whom  his 
family  have  a right  to  complain.  Nine 
times  in  ten,  he  knows  it,  and  makes 
his  complaint  in  hopes  to  cover  up 
his  own  deficiencies.  That  is  true, 
also,  of  most  people  who  complain 
that  they  are  not  understood. 

Few  of  us  realize  how  much  a 
pleasant  home  depends  upon  individ- 
ual effort,  or  how  hard  it  is  for  all  the 
others  when  the  duty  of  one  is  left 
undone.  It  is  the  same  with  our  re- 
lations to  Society;  each  has  a part 
to  perform,  and  the  realization  of  this 
leads  to  a thoughtfulness  for  others 
that  gives  us  a greater  charm  than 
we  know. 

Home  is  the  place  where  we  are 
to  learn  how  to  entertain,  not  where 
we  are  to  be  entertained.  Any  or- 
ganization that  can  teach  us  how  to 
he  good  members  of  our  homes,  will 
teach  us  how  to  succeed  in  the  out- 
side world.  A membership  in  a fam- 
ily is  really  a very  important  position. 
We  should  soon  realize  that  if  we 
had  no  home.  Parents  make  a great 
mistake  when  they  fail  to  teach  that 
every  member  of  the  family  has  a 
duty  to  perform  to  each  of  the  others. 
There  is  distinction  attaching  to  the 
right  kind  of  home!  one  is  proud  to 
belong  to  it.  Anyone  can  recognize 
the  member  of  the  ideal  home,  for 
he  is  always  well  bred.  The  reason 
why  all  our  homes  are  not  ideal  is 
because  there  are  so  many  of  us  who 
have  not  had  proper  training.  We  do 
not  come  from  the  ideal  home.  We 
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THE  BOOK 

has  32  pages  and 
contains  exact  illus- 
trations and  descrip- 
tions of  over  300 
separate  sty  left 
of  new  Spring  Shoes  for  men,  women 
and  children.  It  gives  you  simple  directions 
that  show  you  how  easy  it  is  to  buy  these  shoes .by 
mail.  It  offers  you  all  the  conveniences  of  a visit  to 
the  largest  shoe  store  west  of  New  York  City — variety 
and  value  unequalled  anywhere.  Not  a “ cheap" 
shoe  in  the  book.  Nothing  but  good,  reliable  foot- 
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• wonderful  Simplex  copy- 

righted system  anyone  of  ordinary 
intelligence  can  quickly  learn  to 
play  piano  or  oigan 

WITHOUT  A TEACHER 

You  need  not  know  the  first 
principles  of  music.  By  no  other 
method  can  you  learn  music  so 
quickly  and  thoroughly  as  by  the 
Simplex  System.  The  study  is 
easy  and  fascinating.  By  our 
system  you  # can  study  duri  g 
spare  time  in  your  home  and 
quickly  become  a capable 
musician,  playing  popular,  sacred 
or  clasrcal  selections.  Delighted 
students  in  every  state  and  terri- 
tory.  Some  of  our  students,  after 
six  or  eight  lessons,  begin  playing 
piano  or  organ  in  church  or  Sun- 
day school.  Others  write  that  af- 
ter one  lesson  they  ?re  able  to 
pla  v a waltz  from  memory.  I f you 
wi?  h to  become  a skilled  musician, 
write  at  once  for  our  free  book 
Address 

Simplex  School  of  Music 
Conservatory  579  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Northwest 

Farm  and  Home 


DO  YOU  want  to  learn 
about  the  Great  West 
and  its  Opportunities  for 
the  Stock  Raiser,  the  Poultry- 
man  and  the  Orchardist  ? 

NORTHWEST  FARM  AND  HOME 

is  the  highest  authority  on  irrigation,  all 
features  of  agriculture,  and  subjects  pertain- 
ing to  the  development  of  the  territory  west 
of  St.  Paul  and  north  of  San  Francisco,  con- 
taining 

TWENTY-FIVE  MILLION  PEOPLE 

where  the  resources,  scenery,  climate  and 
all  natural  conditions  s-urpass  those  to  be 
found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Subset  iplion  pi  ice,  $1  per  year. 

Dairy  and  Live  Stock  and  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Consolidated  with  Northwest 
Fai  ni  and  Home. 

It  was  established  in  1847. 

There  are  fortunes  for  all  classes  of  agri- 
culturists and  in  an  irrigated  country  the 
crops  are  sure.  Northwest  Farm  and  Horn* 
will  educate  you  in  all  the  work  pertainlnf 
to  that  feature  of  the  business  in  the  irri- 
gated districts. 

Send  vour  subscriptions  to 
NORTHWEST  FARM  AND  HOME 
Office- — 801  Third  Ave.,  Seattle. 

Cor.  First  and  A Sts.,  North  Yakima,  Wash 

Northwest  Farm  and  Hom« 


SPECIAL.  60  DAYS  ONLY  Sl.C 

To  introduce  our  large,  powerful  achromatio  I 
celsior  Telesoope  the  price  has  been  made  only»l 
for  60  day*.  This  is  your  opportunity  to  get  one 
these  high-grads  instruments  at  a ridlcnloui 
low  pricb.  Every  Excelsior  Telescope  is  provld 
with  a Solar  eye-piece— never  before  60ld  on  te 
scopes  costing  less  than  $8  to  $10.  Every  stude 
needs  a telescope.  Study  the  Sun-spots,  Moon  a 
Stars.  Fascinating, instructive.  Can  be  used  ai 
microscope  also.  Every  Farmer  needs  one  to  exai 
ine  fences  and  stock  miles  away.  Eaoh  lustrums 
provided  with  Dust  Caps,  brass  Bound  wl 
Powerful  Lenses.  Each  instrument  warranted 
be  as  represented  or  money  refunded.  Price  n< 
only  $1 .00  each,  postage  lOo  extra.  6end  $1.10  tod 
anddon’tmiss  this  opportunity.  A great  barga 
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do  not  know  how  to  make  our  own 
home  ideal;  perhaps  we  have  not  yet 
reached  the  point  where  we  realize 
the  necessity. 

Tracy  Dean’s  question,  “Do  you  set 
a good  example  to  your  family?”  cer- 
tainly furnishes  food  for  reflection. 

MRS.  H.  M.  BROWNE. 

Upholds  Tracy  Dean. 

Like  Tracy  Dean,  I am  one  of  the 
unfortunate  many  who  cannot  lead, 
but  must  always  follow.  But  perhaps 
I can  help  by  publicly  expressing  my 
desire  to  co-operate.  If  such  a club 
as  she  suggests  should  ever  be  started 
jin  this  vicinity,  I should  try  to  be- 
come one  of  the  charter  members.  1 
do  not  think  we  study  the  art  of  ap- 
pearing well  bred,  as  we  should.  We 
dc  not  know  wherein  we  are  ill-bred. 
We  have  been  giving  so  much  time  to 
the  building  up  of  this  great  country 
that  social  usages  have  been  neglect- 
ed. We  have  paid  too  little  attention 
to  the  necessity  of  practicing  courtesy 
in  the  home  circle.  If  we  do  not 
practice  courtesy  in  the  home  life,  we 
are  sure  to  advertise  that  fact,  sooner 
or  later,  although  we  may  never  know 
it.  We  must  pay  attention  to  the  lit- 
tle things,  if  we  would  be  truly  polite; 
but  the  majority  of  us  do  not  know 
how  to  recognize  the  little  things  that 
mean  so  much.  We  become  nui- 
sances to  well-bred  people  without 
knowing  it — or,  we  may  know  it  in  a 
ivague,  uncomfortable  way,  but  we  do 
not  know  what  we  did,  or  how  to  do 
any  differently.  I know  what  annoys 
I me;  but  I do  not  know  how  I annoy 
others.  I couldn’t  go  to  a friend  and 
| say,  “Please  don’t  do  that;  it  is  an- 
noying.” I could  not  take  it  kindly  if 
a friend  said  anything  of  the  sort  to 
me.  But  if  a club  were  to  be  formed, 
as  Tracy  Dean  desires,  and  sugges- 
tions were  made  that  we  were  sure 
were  based  on  some  member’s  sins  of 
omission  or  commission,  we  would  be 
pretty  apt  to  look  into  our  own  be- 
havior to  see  if  we  were  the  one  who 
was  being  fired  at.  Suppose  at  each 
meeting  there  were  anonymous  notes 
to  be  read  by  the  president,  something 
as  follows:  “A  member  of  this  club 

used  bad  language  last  week  in  the 
presence  of  children.”  Or,  “A  mem- 
ber of  this  club  was  heard  to  speak 
to  her  old  mother  as  she  would  not 
want  her  mother  or  her  children  to 
speak  to  her.”  Or,  “A  member  of  this 
club  disturbed  the  congregation,  last 
Sunday,  by  coming  in  late.”  Or,  “A 
member  of  this  club  was  heard  repeat- 
ing a bit  of  gossip  that  tends  to  in- 
jure another,  and  which  has  not  been 
proven.”  Actually,  I think  such  a 
club  might  do  more  toward  teaching 
the  beauty  of  the  Golden  Rule  than 
any  organization  I know. 

MRS.  TOM  WAVERLEY. 

Our  New  Disease. 

The  crusty  old  doctor,  with  whom 
I was  talking  at  the  social  last  even- 
ing, called  it  emotional  excitability. 
He  said  that  was  the  name  of  the  new 
disease  that  was  destined  to  wipe 
nervouse  prostration  off  the  medical 
map. 

“Just  what  is  emotional  excitabili- 
ty?” I asked. 

“A  pot-boiler  for  young  and  aristo- 
cratic doctors,”  he  replied  grimly. 
Then  he  proceeded  to  explain,  using 
our  mutual  friends  as  object  lessons. 

“Notice  that  lady?”  indicating  a so- 
ciety favorite  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  room. 

“Yes;  she  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  highly  strung  and  sensitive  of 
mortals — ” 

“I  understand;  she  is  usually  suf- 
fering from  injured  feelings.  All  her 
friends  are  afraid  they  may  uninten- 
tionally say  something  to  hurt  her. 

| That  woman  is  a victim  of  emotional 
excitability.  She  is  never  really  hap- 
py, and  she  looks  ten  years  older  than 
she  should.” 

“A  sign  of  suffering,  is  it  not?”  I 
asked. 

“Of  course,  she  suffers.  She  hasn’t 
been  normal  since  she  was  three  years 
old,  and  the  abnormal  always  suffer. 
She  had  a mother  who  wished  her  to 
appear  brighter  than  other  babies  of 
her  age,  so  she  was  taught  cute 


It  Stands  Alone  and  Peerless 


THe  only  player  piano  in  tHe  world  that  plays  witH  tHe  real  human  expression,  tHe  same  ex^ 
pression  as  that  given  by  the  great  pianists,  is  the  Melville  Clark 

APOLLO-PIANO 

The  Player  with  the  Human  Touch 

It-  is  the  only  piano  in  the  world  in  which  the  88  pneumatic  fingers  touch  down  on  the 
keys  in  front,  just  as  is  done  in  manual  playing.  This  method  of  striking  the  keys  is  what 
secures  the  human  expression. 

It  is  the  only  player  in  the  world  with  the  self-acting  motor  that  will  run  the  music 
without  pumping  or  the  use  of  electricity. 

It  has  also  the  88-note  range  and  the  adjusting  and  transposing  device,  which  insures 
a perfect  tracking  of  the  music  roll  and  transposes  the  music  to  any  desired  key. 

It  may  cost  just  a trifle  more,  but  it  secures  results  that  are  not  possible  in  any  other 
player  piano.  . 

There  are  more  88-note  Apollo  player  pianos  and  Apollo  piano  players  in  use  than  the 
combined  output  of  the  three  largest  manufacturers  of  similar  instruments. 

The  Solo-Apollo  is  the  only  player  piano  in  the  world  that  brings  out  the 
melody  without  marring  the  beauty  and  power  of  the  accompaniment.  It 
plays  the  composition  exactly  as  the  great  pianists  play  it,  with  a neatness 
in  execution  and  a tcue  coloring  that  are  marvelous  in  their  perfection. 

Send  for  booklet  showing  in  natural  colors  nine  different  styles  of  the  instrument.  We  will  tell  you  how  you  can 
change  your  used  piano  for  a new  Apollo  player  piano,  if  you  will  write  to  us. 

MELVILLE  CLARK  PIANO  COMPANY 

518  STEINWAY  BUILDING.  CHICAGO 


things  and  shown  off,  and  she  had 
governess  to  start  her  in  her  stud- 
ies years  before  she  was  old  enough 
for  anything  of  the  sort.  She  soon 
became  a fine  specimen  of  spoiled 
young  American,  and  her  bad  temper 
was  spoken  of,  in  her  presence,  as 
evidence  of  a very  sensitive  nature. 

I know  I was  the  family  physician  at 
the  time,  and  watched  the  process. 
She  thinks  that  she  has  a type  of 
mind  that  calls  for  the  deepest  admir- 
ation, because  it  is  so  easily  swayed 
by  sympathetic  feeling,  so  very  sensi- 
tive to  impressions,  and  all  that  non- 
sense. She  ought  to  be  told  that  she 
has  a very  common  disease,  brought 
about  by  self-love  and  silly  parents.” 

“Well,”  I responded,  “it  is  much 
more  charitable  to  call  it  a disease;  I 
always  spoke  of  it  as  a horrid  tem- 
per.” 

But  the  doctor  was  not  listening. 
“There  is  a young  lady  near  the  door,” 
he  continued,  “who  is  painfully  self- 
conscious — another  victim  of  emo- 
tional excitability.  As  a child,  she, 
also,  was  kept  in  the  limelight.  She 
was  never  allowed  to  forget  herself. 
Now,  because  she  is  no  longer  the 
center  of  attraction,  she  fancies  that 
she  is  misunderstood,  criticized,  un- 
loved. She  cannot  forget  herself  for 
an  instant.  Her  younger  sister  died 
of  spinal  meningitis — at  least,  that  is 
what  the  family  physician  called  it. 


In  reality,  she  died  of  emotional  ex- 
citability. She  was  a nervous  little 
thing  and  it  didn’t  take  long  to  wear 
her  out.  She  was  hugged  and  kissed 
and  petted  into  her  grave.  Such  per- 
formances always  compel  responses 
of  a similar  nature,  and  her  life  was 
slowly  sucked  out  of  her  by  the  gush- 
ing adults  who  should  have  protected 
her.  Had  she  lived,  she  would  have 
been  misunderstood,  unloved  and  un- 
happy, like  her  sister.” 

“I’ve  known  of  similar  cases,”  I 
said,  “now  that  you  have  described 
this  one.  Our  little  world  is  full  of 
them.  ” 

“Do  you  see  that  young  lady  near 
the  hostess?”  he  continued,  “she  with 
the  large,  apprehensive  eyes  and  pale 
face?  In  her  the  disease  has  taken 
the  form  of  chronic  introspection. 
She  stands  a good  chance  of  getting 
into  an  insane  asylum.  She  was 
reared  by  a mother  who  tried  to  car- 
ry out  all  the  ideas  advocated  in  our 
‘mothers’  meetings.’  Her  emotions 
were  always  called  into  play.  It  was 
called  teaching  her  to  reason.  Bah! 
It  would  have  been  far  better  for  her 
to  have  had  a good,  healthy  spanking, 
and  then  been  sent  away  to  play  and 
forget  all  about  it.” 

I looked  at  him,  when  he  mentioned 
mothers’  meetings,  to' see  if  he  were 
joking,  but  he  seemed  to  be  in  earnest, 
and  I think  he  was. 


“Please  tell  me  why  you  so  sneer- 
ingly  referred  to  this  disease  as  a pot- 
boiler for  young  and  aristocratic  doc- 
tors. You  seem  to  consider  it  a very 
real  malady.” 

“It  is  a very  real  malady,  and  has 
been  ever  since  families  became  so 
small  that  one  child  receives  all  the 
attention  that  should  be  divided  among 
half  a dozen.  It  is  the  direct  cause 
of  four-fifths  of  the  nervous  disorders 
that  now  afflict  Americans,  even  nerv- 
ous prostration.” 

“But  why  aristocratic  doctors?”  I 
asked. 

“The  rich,  as  a rule,  have  the  small- 
est families  and  the  largest  number  of 
attendants,  so  the  disease  is  most 
prevalent  among  them,  and  they  will 
employ  aristocratic  doctors.” 

“But  you  used  the  word  ‘young?’ 

“Oh,  that  was  because  old  doctors 
will  be  slow  to  believe  that  medical 
treatment  can  undo  the  work  of  vain, 
silly  mothers.” 

EUPHEMIA  WOODS. 

■sjife 

Mr.  O.  A.  Haines,  Silver  Run,  Md„ 
sent  two  new  subscriptions  with  his 
renewal,  and  he  added:  “If  all  per- 

se ns  growing  fruit  would  manifest  the 
interest  they  should,  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er’s subscription  list  would  be  enor- 
mously increased.” 
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BROODER  AT  ACT- 
UAL HALF  PRICE 


I During  this  month  we  will  send  every] 
purchaser  of  a 

SURE  HATCH  BONDED  INCUBATOR 

one  of  our  Brooders  at  actual  Half  Pries. 
EverySureHatch  Incubator  is  positive  ly 
guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction,  and  the 
guarantee  is  backed  by  a $1,000,000  I 
Surety  Bond  issued  by  the  Bankers  I 
Surety  Company  of  Cleveland.  O.  One  I 
of  these  bonds  is  actually  placed  in  the  I 
hands  of  every  purchaser  of  a Surell 
Hatch  Incubator.  60  days  free  trial.  ' 
If  you  want  a good  brooder  for  onlyll 
Half  Price,  get  in  your  order  at  once  fori) 
this  offer  holds  good  only  a short 
| time. 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co., 

Box  47 

FREMONT,  NEBR. 


$350  A MONTH— 500  HENS 

Edgar  Briggs  did  it! 

BRIGGS,  the  Thomas  A. 

Edison  of  the  Poultry 
World — the  man  who 
wrote  “Profits  in  Poul- 
try Keeping  Solved/’ — 
fourth  edition  just  now 
ready.  No  branch  of 
mercantile  business  or 
farming  pays  the  profit 
that  poultry  guarantees 
under  the  Briggs  sys- 
tem. 

BRIGGS’  “POULTRY 
SILO” 

discovery  alone  is  now  ALWAYS  FULL 

saving  faimers  and  cvctcm 

poultrymen  thousands  of  DlfltitO  DTjIuD 
dollars  daily.  He  feeds  DOES  IT 

his  hens  "poultry  ensil- 

age” — a processed  feed  that  makes  them  lay 
regularly,  even  in  winter,  when  egg  prices 
are  "out  of  sight.”  Briggs  tells  how  to  make 
the  ensilage  at  not  to  exceed  15c  per  bushel. 

Briggs’  Book  contains  literally  hundreds  of 
secrets,  making  poultry  raising  for  every 
one  a profitable  business  or  side  line. 

FEAST  OF  FACTS,  $1.00— For  a short 
time  only  we  offer  Briggs/  Book  "Profits  in 
Poultry  Keeping  Solved” — 100  pages,  fully 
illustrated  and  nicely  bound,  including  "Se- 
crets in  Poultry  Culture,” — the  many  secrets 
used  by  Briggs,  and  one  year’s  subscription 
to  “Poultry  Success,”  the  leading  monthly 
poultry  journal.  If  you  have  never  read  it, 
borrow  a copy  from  your  neighbors,  or  write 
for  sample.  All  the  above  only  $1.00.  Write 
us  now.  Hosterman  Pub.  Co.,  Briggs’  Desk 
38,  Springfield,  Ohio.  


Successful 

Egg 

Farming 


Care  of  Young  Ducks. 

Place  the  ducklings  in  a box  as  soon 
as  hatched  and  keep  in  a warm  place 
until  all  are  Out.  Or  rather,  until  each 
separate  hatch  is  finished.  For  if 
the  ducklings  are  allowed  to  remain 
long  in  the  nest,  they  get  very  lively, 
thus  making  the  hen  restless.  And  if 
she  does  not  leave  the  nest  before 
the  hatch  is  finished  she  is  apt  io 
shift  around  and  kill  some  of  the 
young  ducks.  It  is  a very  good  plan 
to  hatch  ducklings  with  incubators. 
They  should  be  removed  from  the 
machine  soon  after  hatching,  else 
they  will  suffer.  The  air  is  so  warm 
and  dry  in  the  egg  chamber. 

Suitable  houses  (not  coops)  should 
be  provided  before  the  ducklings 
hatch.  Several  small  houses  with 
yards  attached  will  give  better  results 
than  one  large  house.  Ducks  of  dif- 
ferent ages  do  not  thrive  well  togeth- 
er, nor  should  large  numbers  be  kept 
in  one  house  or  yard.  Never  keep 
over  twenty-five  in  each  yard.  Fifteen 
is  better. 

The  houses  need  not  be  very  ex- 
pensive. They  should  have  good 
floors  and  roofs,  hut  they  need  not 
be  otherwise  closely  built.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  advisable  to  have  poultry 
houses  very  close  in  summer  for  ov- 
vious  reasons.  Plenty  of  clean  straw 
or  litter  should  be  used  as  floor  cov- 


nothing  gained  by  leaving  the  sick 
birds  among  those  which  are  well, 
and  it  is  possible  to  threaten  the  en- 
tire flock. 

Another  thing:  If  you  want  to  try 

to  doctor  sick  fowls,  all  well  and 
good,  but  don’t  conclude  that  you 
have  affected  a cure  and  then  put  the 
convalescent  fowls  back  with  those 
which  are  healthy.  Keep  them  sepa- 
rated. and  it  will  likely  be  found  that 
it  is  inadvisable  to  put  the  birds  to- 
gether at  all. 

The  safest  plan  is  to  keep  the  birds 
separated  all  the  time,  from  the  mo- 
ment you  discover  any  signs  of  ill- 
ness. If  this  is  done,  a lot  of  trouble 
will  be  avoided. 

* 

Keeping  Pure-Bred  Stock. 

A farmer  the  other  day  said  he 
couldn’t  see  why  he  should  keep  pure 
bred  poultry;  that  the  color  and  the 
markings  of  the  feathers  made  no 
difference  in  the  number  of  eggs  laid 
or  in  the  pounds  of  flesh  a flock  of 
birds  put  on  in  a given  time.  He 
could  see  no  reason,  therefore,  for 
changing  from  his  mongrel  fowls 
to  the  pure-bred  stock. 

This  man  was  wrong:  In  the  first 

place,  it  costs  no  more  to  feed  pure- 
bred fowls  than  mongrels;  the  only 
increase,  therefore,  is  the  initial  ex- 


Among  people  who  can  afford  luxuries 
there  is  great  demand  for  a regular  supply 
of  fresh  eggs.  The  few  growers  who  can 
furnish  them  regularly,  winter  and  summer 
alike,  get  very  high  prices. 

The  Corning  Egg -Book 

(entitled  ”$6.41  per  Hen  per  Year”),  tells 
how  two  men,  in  poor  health,  starting  four 
years  ago  with  only  thirty  hens,  made  from 
their  little  egg-farm  a clear  profit  of  over 
$12,000  last  year.  It  tells  all  about  their 
experience,  their  failures,  their  methods,  and 
how  others,  men  or  women,  with  good  sense, 
care  and  faithful  work,  can  make  money 
in  the  same  way.  Not  a-  detail  left  out. 

The  Corning  Egg-Book  is  sold  in  combina- 
tion with  the  Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  we  have  made  arrangements  to 
make  this 

Cnorlaf  flffnp  • For  $1.90  (cash,  money 
OpCvlal  vllvl  . order  or  check),  we  will 
send  postpaid  the  Corning  Egg-Book  and  the 
Farm  Journal  for  two  years,  and  American 
Poultry  Advocate  two  years — all  for  $1.00,  if 
order  is  sent  at  once  to 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE 
733  Hogan  Block.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  like  Poultry? 


If  you  do  you  will  like  "POULTRY,”  the 
big  National  Poultry  magazine,  the  finest 
and  best  poultry  magazine  published  any- 
where on  earth.  If  you  do  not  believe  this, 
send  for  a free  sample  copy  and  be  your 
own  judge.  The  pages  are  as  large  as  those 
of  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  the  paper  used 
Is  heavy  enameled  book  paper,  the  engrav- 
ings are  the  finest  the  best  artists  can  make 
and  show  the  best  birds  from  the  best  breed- 
ers in  this  country  and  foreign  countries. 
The  articles  are  written  by  the  most  suc- 
cessful poultrymen  and  they  tell  the  truth. 
"POULTRY”  never  publishes  a word  that 
it  can  not  prove  to  be  true.  It  stands  for 
facts  and  experience  rather  than  theories 
and  misleading  guess  work.  It  is*  the  poul- 
try magazine  for  everybody  and  his  wife  and 
children.  Not  a dull  line  in  it  in  a year, 
not  a word  in  it  that  any  woman  or  child 
could  not  read,  no  patent  medicine,  liquor 
or  tobacco  advertisements.  It  is  clean, 
wholesome  and  instructive.  Three  back 
numbers  for  in  cents:  ten  baqk  numbers  for 
25  cents;  no  two  alike,  but  not  consecutive 
months.  A dollar  a year  and  every  number 
worth  a year's  subscription.  Write  us  today 
for  free  samples  or  try  our  back  number 
offer. 

POULTRY  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

13  North  St..  Peotone.  HI. 


45  Breeds 


H. 


Pure-bred  Chickens,  Ducks, 
Geese,  Turkeys.  Incubator 
catalogue  free. 

H.  HINIKER,  DEPT.  6,  MANKATO,  MINN. 


Edwards’!:  Black  Orpingtons 

Noted  for  their  great  beauty  and  utility. 
Send  for  Mating  List. 

DR.  GEO.  B.  EDWARDS,  Lnceyvllle,  Pa. 


ering  and  it  should  be  renewed  often.  | pense — the  pure-breds  will  cost  more 

to  buy,  but  no  more  to  keep  them. 

Now,  what  are  the  advantages  of 
keeping  the  pure-breds?  One  can 
breed  to  a given  type,  and  know 
pretty  well  what  the  offspring  will  be. 
That’s  worth  sofnething,  isn’t  it? 
This  counts  in  putting  pounds  of 
flesh  on  the  birds,  doesn’t  it?  You 
can  know  what  you  will  get  when 
you  set  your  hens,  and  you  can  know 
what  the  chicks  will  weigh  at  a given 
age.  Can  you  do  this  with  mongrels? 

Then  you  can  sell  eggs  for  breed- 
ing; others  appreciate  the  value  of 
pure-bred  poultry,  and  they  will  pay 
more  for  good  eggs  than  for  eggs 
from  mongrel  hens.  It  will  cost  no 
more — nor  as  much — to  produce  the 
eggs,  and  when  they  sell  for  more, 
there  is  an  advantage  in  keeping  pure- 
bred fowls,  isn’t  there? 

But  even  if  there  were  no  other 
reason,  there  is  more  pleasure  in 
keeping  good  stock.  Pure-bred  fowls 
are  worth  what  they  cost  simply  for 
the  satisfaction  of  having  them,  even 
if  there  were  no  other  arguments  in 
their  favor.  There  is  really  no  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  the  mongrel — so 
why  fool  with  them?  Keep  good 
stock;  not  necessarily  considering  on- 
ly the  marking,  but  looking  after  the 
egg-producing  faculties  and  all  other 
points  which  go  to  make  up  good 
poultry. 

That  Big  Crop  of  Strawberries  in 
Oregon. 

We  recently  referred  to  a report 
that  a man  in  Oregon  had  raised  12,- 
000  quarts  of  strawberries  on  half  an 
acre  of  land,  and  frankly  said  we 
didn’t  believe  the  story.  It  seems  that 
the  story  was  an  error,  for  a letter 
from  Mr.  Tom  Richardson,  manager 
of  Portland  Commercial  Club,  says 
the  story  should  have  been  that  the 
crop  was  raised  on  a full  acre  of 
ground.  He  also  adds  that  the  record 
crop  of  strawberries  in  Oregon  is  15,- 
000  quarts  per  acre.  That  is  a mighty 
big  yield,  but  Mr.  Richardson  calls 
attention  to  the  very  long  season  in 
Oregon. 

-SjjiS, 

Illinois  Report  Is  Out. 

Volume  43  of  the  “Transactions  of 
Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society” 
is  out,  and  contains  a great  deal  of 
valuable  information  to  everyone  in- 
terested in  fruit  culture.  Any  person 
paying  $1  for  annual  membership  in 
the  society  will  be  entitled  to  a copy 
of  the  report.  Write  to  the  secretary, 
W.  B.  Lloyd,  Kinmundy,  111. 


If  the  floors  become  damp,  use  lime 
or  coal  ashes  to  take  up  the  moisture;  | 
then  remove  most  of  it  before  put- 
ting in  fresh  bedding. 

Ducklings  should  have  plenty  of 
range  after  they  get  a start.  The 
first  feed  is  given  when  they  are  about 
twenty-four  hours  old.  Dry  bread 
crumbled  in  sweet  skim-milk  is  the 
usual  ration.  It  is  prepared  fresh  for 
every  meal.  (Never  allow  young  ducks 
or  any  other  young  fowl  for  that  mat- 
ter) to  eat  food  which  has  become 
sour  or  fermented.  It  will  sometimes 
cause  convulsions.  And  don’t  try  to 
raise  ducks  on  such  feeds  as  wheat, 
cracked  corn  “chic  feed,”  etc.  They 
will  not  thrive  on  these.  While  small 
they  should  have  bread  soaked  in 
milk  or  water,  broiled  rice  (cooked 
so  the  grains  are  separate)  a little 
raw  rolled  oats  occasionally,  for  a 
change,  and  plenty  of  green  stuff. 
They  relish  chopped  dandelion  and 
onion  tops,  even  when  grass  is  plen- 
tiful. 

As  the  ducklings  grow  older,  their 
feed  is  varied.  Cornmeal,  wheat-bran, 
middlings  or  second  flour,  oatmeal, 
cooked  vegetables  and  even  green 
corn  cut  from  the  cob,  the  last  being 
nearly  always  fed  alone,  while  two  or 
more  of  the  others  are  combined  and 
moistened  with  either  milk  or  water. 
The  food  is  never  made  sloppy;  just 
moist  enough  to  cling  together.  When 
the  ducks  are  being  forced  for  market 
skim-milk  is  always  used  for  mois- 
tening the  feed.  But  milk  is  never 
given  as  a drink.  We  feed  young 
ducks  from  four  to  six  times  a day. 
The  first  feed  being  given  about  day- 
light and  the  last  just  before  dark. 

Pekin  ducks  are  large  feeders  and 
grow  fast.  If  the  food  is  wholesome 
and  not  too  highly  concentrated,  there 
is  little  danger  of  ever-taxing  their 
digestion.  Bran  and  “greens”  or 
cooked  vegetables  should  be  combined 
with  ground  grain  to  give  bulk.  A 
little  salt  should  be  added  once  in  a 
while.  Also,  some  powdered  char- 
coal. Coarse  sand  and  other  grit 
should  be  provided.  Clean  water  to 
drink,  is  an  important  factor. 

ANNA  WADE  GALLIGHER. 
Ohio. 
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Doctoring  Sick  Fowls. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  upon 
which  poultrymen  generally  agree  it 
is  to  at  once  remove  from  the  flock 
all  fowls  which  show  signs  of  any 
form  of  illness.  Get  them  out  at 
once,  before  you  wait  to  learn  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  There  can  be 


Rare 

Chance 


Here  is  an  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  a veritable  mine 
of  reliable  information  on  poultry 
raising.  For  a limited  period 
Farm-Poultry,  the  great  National 
poultry  authority,  will  mail  back 
numbers,  postage  fully  prepaid, 
at  the  rate  of 

50  Books  for  50  Cents 

About  a thousand  pages  chock 
full  of  practical,  valuable  writ- 
ings on  hatching,  rearing,  feed- 
ing, breeding,  killing,  marketing, 
special  artic'^s,  Questions  and 
Answers  departments,  etc.,  etc. 
One  of  these  lots  will  make  a 
scrap  book  worth  ten  times  the 
amount  asked.  If  at  all  interest- 
ed in  the  great  money  making 
poultry  keeping  industry,  this 
will  prove  the  most  satisfying 
50  cent  investment  you  ever 
made.  The  price  to  Canada  is 
$1.00.  Remember,  the  supply 
is  limited  and  we  pay  the  post- 
age. 

FARM-POULTRY  PUB.  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 


PURE  BRED 

S.  C.  White 
Leghorns 

Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks 

S.  C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds 

.. . Houdans 

Raised  on  free  range.  Eggs  and  stock 
for  sale.  Send  for  free  catalog  giving 
description  of  breeding  pens  and  records 
of  our  phenomenal  layers.  78  birds  shown 
at  Wenatchee,  Jan.,  1910,  won  49  regular 
prizes  and  2 silver  cups. 

WEST  END  POULTRY  RANCH 
WENATCHEE,  WASH. 


Get  oar  FREE  Books  and  Get 
More  Profit  from  Yoar  Farm 

The  Business  Farmer  doesn’t  sell  out 
and  buy  new  lands.  He  makes  bis  old  lands 
new  by  fertilizing. 

Get  our  Free  Books  which  go  into  the 
whole  subject  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  fertilizing 
and  show  how  little  it  costs  to  get  larger 
crops  and  more  profits, 

NitrateofSoda 

is  an  investment  that’s  bound  to  pay.  Thou- 
sands have  proved  it.  So  can  you. 

HAT— Nitrate  of  Soda,  used  100  lbi.  to  the  acre  haa 
Increased  the  yield  of  barn-cured  Hay  1000  lbi. 
CORN— Nitrate  of  Soda,  need  100  lb*,  to  the  acre, 
will  increase  the  yield  of  corn  280  pound*  of  grain. 
ALFALFA- Nitrate  of  Sodali  also  highly  successful 
in  starting  Alfalfa  right. 

Special  directions  and  books  on  the  crops  you 
are  interested  in— free  of  charge  and  postpaid. 

Send  a post  card  for  your  book  or  books  Today 

Dr.  Wm.  S.  Myers,  Director  Nitrate  Propaganda 
John  St.  and  71  Nassau  St„  New  York 


PARROTS  $3£ 

M.  “YOUNG  MEXICAN  RED  HEADS" 

The  kind  that  learn  to  talk.  Guaranteed  safe 
arrival  and  tO'  please  you.  PARROTS  of  all 
varieties  at  special  low  prices.  Send  for  free 
PARROT  list 

UNITED  STATES  BIRD  STORE,  Burlington,  la. 


ider 


Machiner 


3 


money.  Yon  can  make 
handsome  profits  from  the 
k sale  of  older,  vinegar  or 
fruit  juices.  Write  for 
catalog  of  outfits. 

I THE  BODMER  & BOSCHEIT 
; PREIS  CO,  473  Water  Ct., 

CvrnnntN  N.  1 
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NURSERYMEN’S  CONVENTION. 

The  Meeting  at  Denver,  Colorado,  in 
June  Will  Be  a Big  Affair. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Nurserymen,  which 
will  be  held  at  the  Brown  Palace 
Hotel,  Denver,  Colorado,  June  9-10-11, 
1910,  will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the 
most  largely  attended  meetings  ever 
held  by  this  association. 

An  unusually  interesting  program 
has  been  prepared,  and  the  entertain- 
ment committee  has  in  view  a number 
of  special  features  and  side  trips, 
which  will  be  very  enjoyable  to  all 
delegates  and  ladies  in  attendance. 
This  meeting  will  give  an  opportunity 
to  see  much  of  the  beautiful  scenery 
adjacent  to  Denver  and  Colorado 
Springs,  as  the  entertainment  commit- 
tee has  provided  several  trips  by  spe- 
cial train  into  the  mountains. 

Air.  Frank  A.  Weber  of  St  Louis, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  entertainment 
committee,  writes  that  Eastern  mem- 
bers desiring  to  come  to  St.  Louis, 
should  arrange  to  reach  that  point  as 
early  as  possible  on  the  morning  of 
Monday,  June  6th,  and  it  is  likely  that 
special  cars  will  be  arranged  for  out 
of  St.  Louis,  in  connection  with  the 
Colorado  Limited  train  of  the  Bur- 
lington Route,  leaving  St.  Louis  at 
2:15  p.  m.  Monday. 

The  meeting  place  in  St.  Louis  for 
incoming  delegates  will  be  at  the  Bur- 
lington ticket  office.  No.  728  Olive 
street,  up  to  12  o’clock  noon  of  June 
6th.  After  that  time  a committee  of 
St.  Louis  nurserymen  will  meet  dele- 
gates near  the  information  bureau  at 
the  Union  Station. 

Reservations  for  sleepers  out  of  St. 
Louis  may  be  sent  to  Frank  A.  Weber, 
Nursery,  Missouri,  or  J.  G.  Delaplaine, 
city  passenger  agent,  Burlington 
Route,  No.  728  Olive  street,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  It  is  hoped  that  every 
member  of  the  association  will  make 
it  a point  to  attend  this  convention. 


For  Sale 

Several  new  and  second-hand  Morgan 
Nailing  Machines,  No.  4,  No.  8 and  No. 
12.  all  in  good  condition.  Reason  for 
selling  on  account  of  change  from  wood 
to  fibre  shipping  cases. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd. 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN.  U.  S.  A. 


A Chance  to  Make  Money. 

Yes,  elegant  free  homesteads  can 
still  be  had  in  Mexico,  where  many 
Americans  are  now  locating.  You 
need  not  go  to  Mexico,  but  are  requir- 
ed to  have  five  acres  of  fruit  trees 
planted  within  five  years.  For  infor- 
mation, address  The  Jantha  Plantation 
Co.,  Block  551,  Pittsburgh,  I ’a.  They 
will  plant  and  care  for  your  trees  on 
shares,  so  you  should  make  a thousand 
dollars  a year.  It  is  never  hot,  never 
cold.  The  health  conditions  are  per- 
fect.— Adv. 

Premium  Plants  Doing  Fine. 

I note  that  some  persons  a re- 
claiming that  the  premium  trees  and 
plants  sent  out  by  The  Fruit-Grower 
are  too  small.  I want  to  say  my  de- 
licious apple  tree  and  Banner  grape 
vine  are  doing  fine.  They  have  made 
one  year’s  growth,  and  a fine  growth, 
it  was  too.  The  Banner  vine  will 
bear  fruit  this  season.  What  m. .re 
can  one  ask.'  J.  J.  YVUU1J. 

Thurman,  Mo. 

The  experience  of  this  subscriber 
bears  out  the  statement  we  have  often 
made,  namely,  that  our  premium  trees 
and  plants,  if  given  proper  care,  would 
surprise  everyone  with  their  growth. 
The  plants  are  necessarily  small,  so 
they  can  be  sent  by  mail,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
grow  off  vigorously  and  make  a fine 
showing  from  the  start.  Some  of 
our  folks  write  us  that  their  apple 
trees  have  made  a growth  of  more 
than  six  feet  the  first  season,  and 
they  have  been  converted  to  the  idea 
of  planting  one-year  apple  trees  for 
commercial  purposes.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  most  of  the  orchards  planted 
in  the  West  now  are  one-year  trees, 
because  the  smaller  trees  stand  trans- 
planting better  and  they  can  be  shap- 
ed as  desired  by  the  orchardist. 

The  Fruit-Grower’s  premium  plants 
are  all  supposed  to  be  strong  and  vig- 
orous, and  we  believe  they  will  make 
a fine  growth  if  given  proper  care. 
If  any  plants  should  be  in  bad  con- 
dition upon  arrival,  let  us  know,  and 
we  will  replace  them — but  don’t  throw 
away  any  plants  because  they  are 
small.  Plant  them,  and  care  for 
them  well. 

Tanks  for  Making  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

A subscriber  wants  to  know  what 
kind  of  tanks  J.  T.  Whittig  of  Iowa 
uses  in  making  Bordeaux  mixture;  he 
says  that  he  has  used  whisky  barrels, 
but  that  in  a few  days  the  hoops  are 
eaten  off  and  the  barrels  fall  to  pieces. 


Mr.  Whittig  rcplic-  that  while  the 
copper  sulphate  solution  will  <l<  - 1 r < . \ 
the  hoops,  if  the  latter  are  kept  tight 
to  prevent  leaking,  there  will  he  no 
damage  and  should  hist  the  entire 
season. 

Can’t  Do  Without  The  Fruit-Grower. 

Nothing  but  carelessness  kept  me 
form  renewing  for  The  Fruit-Grower 
sooner.  The  last  notice,  mentioning 
the  Giant  Japanese  radish,  stopped 
everything  else,  so  here  is  the  money 
order  for  renewal.  Send  the  premi- 
ums, but  above  all,  keep  The  Fruit- 
Grower  coming.  I could  not  farm, 
plant  a tree,  or  even  plow  a furrow 
without  The  Fruit-Grower. 

L.  M.  CHISHOLM. 

( Iklahoma. 

■5^  'A 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  taught  me 
pretty  much  all  I know  about  fruits, 
and  I improve  every  opportunity  to 
pay  a word  in  its  behalf.  It  is  just 
what  every  fruit-grower  wants,  and 
just  what  I expect  to  have  in  my  home 
as  long  as  I can  get  it.  I find  every 
page  an  encyclopedia  of  things  I want 
to  know. — W.  W.  Wates,  Brilliant. 
Ala. 


Cement 

STOCK  TANKS 

Send  for  our  FREE  BULLETIN 
on  how  A.  L.  Suylor  a Stock  ® 

I ;mk.  !'•  edinu  V loor  ;md  I lo g Dip  *' 
ping  Tank  on  Li  • Kail-;,  farm  with  Z* 

Sunflower  Portland 

Cement  abVS"nt 

of  great  strength  and  uni 
formity.  Makes 
• an  artificial 
stone  superior 
to  anything  turned  out  in 
Nature’s  laboratory.  Write  for  Bulletins 
United  Kansas  Portland  Cement  Co. 
837  Commerce  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.# 


Strawberry  Plants 

Headquarters  for  Aroma,  Gandy. 
Klondike,  Lady  Thompson. 
Warfield,  etc. 

I have  millions  of  nice  young 
plants  from  new  beds.  Free 
catalog. 

JOHN  LIGHTFOOT, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  2 Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


AGENTS 

IF  I KNEW  YOUR  NAME 


l would  send  you  our  Valuable  Sample  Outfit 
Ft©©  this  very  minute.  Let  me  start  you  in 
a profitable  business  You  do  not  need  one 
cent  of  capital.  Experience  unnecessary.  Big 
Profits.  Will  give  you  credit  if  necessary. 
Premium-  Free.  New  plan,  goods  shinped 
prepaid.  LISTEN* Mary  Brennan,  Mass., 
gave  up  &10  a week  job  to  come  with  us.  Last 
week  she  made  $30  in  3 days.  You  can  too. 
George  Gilbert,  formerly  Chief  of  Police,  Ohio, 
made  Si 000  in  his  spare  time.  Write  me  now 
for  Free  Outfit.  w 

Wm.  H.  DOTY,  Trcas.,  Doty  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SWAN’S  APPLE  PICKING  JACKET 

Patented  last  June.  Sold  over  1.000  last 
seas'on,  from  Maine  to  California.  Could  not 
begin  to  fill  orders,  as  persons  waited  till 
picking  time,  and  telegraphed  orders  too  late 
to  make. 

Get  in.  on  time  this  year;  drop  postal  for 
prices.  I have  made  several  improvements 
this  season,  and  it  works  to  perfection.  Picks 
double  as  many  apples  as  any  other  way; 
no  bruising.  J.  T.  SWAN,  AUBURN,  NEB. 


When  you  write  to  ar-  advertiser  al- 
ways say  that  you  read  the  ad  in  The 
Grower. 


Fruits,  Vegetables 
and  Syrups 


Also  LABELS,  SOLDER 
AND  SUPPLIES 


C%t  Very 

Lotvest 

Trices 


We  Ship  Any  Size  Order,  Large  or  Small.  Write  Today 
for  Illustrated  Catalog 


NATIONAL  CAN  CO.  Dept  5 Baltimore,  Md. 


BARRELS 

New  and  Second  Hand 

APPLE  BOXES 

Place  Orders  Early — Crates  Baskets,  Apple  Presses 

HAUBER-C00PERAGE  CO. 

KANSAS  CITY,  KANSAS 
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West  End  Poultry  Ranch  34 

Royal  Yeoman  23 

Webb.  Mrs.  A.  S 23 

Railway  Companies 

C. .  B.  & Q.  Ry 21 

D.  & R.  G.  Ry 22 

Northern  Pacific  Ry 17 


Orchard  Heaters 

Round  Crest  Fruit  Co 

Poultry 


Backus.  Frank  23 

Baird.  L.  & Co 25 

Bliem,  Sam  S 23 

Bradley.  Mrs.  Geo.  L 23 

Carr.  Dell  23 

Cecil,  M.  N 23 

Congdon.  W.  A 23 

Crews.  N.  G 23 

Cure.  Harry  T 23 

Deming.  H.  P 23 

Doom.  Mrs.  Robt 23 

Edwards,  Dr.  Geo.  B 34 

Felthouse.  A 23 

Ferris.  Mary  L.  . : 23 


Roofing  Materals 


Barber  Asphalt  Pay.  Co 8 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co IS 

Sprayers  anil  Appliances 

Blanchard.  J.  A.  & Co 18 

Crestline  Mfg.  Co 12 

Fuller  & Johnson  6 

Field  Force  Pump  Co 7 

Hurst  Mfg.  Co 8 

International  Harvester  Co.  . . . 6 

Myers.  F.  E.  & Bro 26 

Peppier.  Thomas  14 

Spramotor  Co 24 

Stahl.  Wm.  Sprayer  Co 15 

Tree  Protectors 

Burlington  Basket  Co 17 


Wire  Fencing 


Adams  & Adams  23 

Advance  Fence  Co 19 

Brown  Fence  & Wire  Co 15 

Carter  Wire  Fence  Mach.  Co....  10 

Cincinnati  Iron  Fence  Co 15 

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co 20 

Mason  Fence  Co 24 

Ottawa  Mfg.  Co 20 

Ward  Fence  Co 32 

Ward  Fence  Co 14 

Miscellaneous 

Aermotor  Co 29 

American  Well  Works  10 

Baker  Mfg.  Co 12 

Best  Street  Light  Co 19 

Bickmore  Gall  Cure  Co 10 

Brandt’s  .» 32 

Chamberlain.  W.  F 14 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.  . . 4 

Melville  Clark  Piano  Co 33 

Cleveland.  Frank  P 23 

Coca-Cola  Co 17 

Currier-Koeth  Mfg.  Co 16 

Electric  Compound  Co 3 5 

Elkhart  Carriage  & Har.  Mfg.  Co.  S 

Elliott,  Wm  2> 

Enterprise  Mfg.  Co 30 

Franz.  Hardware  8 

Gardner  Office  Supply  Co 24 

Harrison  Mfg.  Co If* 

Harvey  Spring  Co 15 

Hauber  Cooperage  Co 35 

Haux.  Dr..  Spectacle  Co 2S 

Hirsch.  Cal.  & Son  I.  & R.  Co.  15 

I wan  Bros 15 

.Tones  Nat’l  School  of  Auction.  2S 

Jose,  Jene  Cigar  Co 23 

Littooy.  J.  F 22 

Mead  Cycle  Co 15 

Michigan  Fis'h  Bait  Co 15 

Nat’l  Biscuit  Co 30 

Ottawa  Mfg.  Co 20 

Platt’s  Commercial  College  ....  24 

Postum  Cereal  Co 6 

Postum  Cereal  Co 7 

Postum  Cereal  Co S 

Postum  Cereal  Co 35 

Price.  Mrs.  W.  T 17 

Savage.  M.  W 13 

Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co 19 

Simplex  School  of  Music  32 

Store  23 

Swan.  J.  T 35 

Union  Carbide  Co 31 

United  Kan.  Portland  Cem’t  Co.  35 

U.  S.  Bird  Store  84 

World  Mfg.  Co 19 

Zimmerman  Steel  Co 7 


Make  Your  Orchard 
measure  up  to 
Market  Demands 

Does  the  fruit  buyer  at  harvest  time  visit  your  orchard  first  or  last? 

Does  he  offer  you  top  prices  for  your  crop,  which  mean  good  profits,  or 
bottom  prices  on  which  you  lose  money  or  at  best  only  break  even? 

Whether  planted  for  home  or  commercial  purposes,  the  success  of  your  orchard  must  be 
based  on  the  selling  value  of  the  fruit  it  produces.  Good  trees— the  best  trees  obtainable— 
of  the  very  best  varieties,  together  with  good  care,  are  the  keystones  of  every  orchard  success. 

Stark  Trees  represent  the  highest  degree  of  tree  perfection  obtainable.  For  86  years  Stark  Trees  have 
been  the  yard-stick  by  which  all  other  nursery  stock  is  measured.  86  years  of  practical  experience  and 
know-how  stands  back  of  every  Stark  Tree  sold.  To  that  great  mass  of  practical,  thinking  men  who  make 
up  the  list  of  successful  orchardists  in  this  country,  no  better  guarantee  of  tree-dependability,  can  be 
furnished.  They  argue  that  if  a concern  can  carry  on  and  constantly  increase  a business  through  a period 
of  almost  a century  that  there  must  be  a reason  for  it— and  the  reason  is  good  trees— the  best  trees  grown. 

Don’t  forget  for  a moment  that  the  whole  future  of  your  orchard  depends  on  the  trees  you  plant.  Un- 
less the  foundation  is  right  the  bearing  orchard  cannot  be  successful.  Not  only  must  the  trees  be  good 

trees healthy,  vigorous,  well  rooted  trees— but,  to  earn  you  the  profits  to  which  you  are  entitled,  they 

must  be  of  the  ’finest  varieties.  In  Stark  Trees  you  will  find  every  worthy  feature  of  a perfect  tree,  while 
every  desirable  variety  in  every  class  of  trees  and  shrubs  is  to  be  found  in  our  lists. 

Stark  Trees,  this  year,  as  in  the  past,  continue  to  merit  highest  praise.  Shipments  made  this  spring  have 
brought  us  many  hundreds  of  unsolicited  letters.  A few  of  them  we  reproduce. 


IOWA— Delayed  shipment  of  trees  received.  They  came  in  excellent 
shape  and  could  have  stood  many  more  days  of  travel.  They  are  by  all 
odds  the  finest  trees  ever  received  by  us— the  root  system  is  exceptional- 
ly fine.  You  certainly  produce  the  best  trees  grown  in  the  country. — 
Thomas  F.  Rigg,  Horticultural  Experiment  Grounds,  Hardin  Co. 

NEW  YORK  — I desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  liberal  man- 
ner in  which  you  filled  my  order  for  trees,  sent  you  a few  weeks  ago. 
You  are  the  first  nursery  concern  with  whom  I have  ever  dealt  who  has 
done  more  than  to  fill  my  orders  as  they  took  them,  and  in  your  case  I 
learn  that  I am  not  an  exception.  — Herbert  L.  Smith,  Onandaga  Co. 

MICHIGAN— I acknowledge  receipt  of  apple  trees,  as  well  as  the 
extras.  They  are  certainly  a fine  lot  of  trees.  I hope  to  be  able  to  add 
more  Stark  trees  to  our  collection  year  by  year,  for  we  certainly  feel 
that  they  are  good  trees,  and  that  the  Stark  way  of  doing  business  is 
O.  K.— W.  H.  Burkett,  Kalamazoo  Co. 

WASHINGTON— Trees  arrived  in  good  shape;  stood  inspection  O. 
K.  and  the  fruit  inspector  made  special  comment  on  Delicious  trees. 
Said  that  they  were  about  the  best  he  had  seen  this  year.  Thank  you 
very  much  for  the  premiums. — E.  Weber,  Yakima  Co. 

COLORADO— I received  the  trees  from  your  nursery  in  first  class 
shap  had  tried  four  other  nurseries  in  the  past  four  years  and  did 
not  get  satisfaction.  I have  spoken  very  highly  of  your  stock  to  my 
neighbors.— E.  E.  Edwards,  Fremont  Co. 

NEW  MEXICO— The  trees  I got  of  you  in  1906  bore  fruit  last  year. 
I would  not  take  $20.00  apiece  for  them  now.— Chas.  H.  Sikes,  Sierra 
County. 


WASHINGTON— The  trees  I got  from  you  last  year  are  all  growing 
except  one.  They  were  certainly  fine  and  here  I wish  to  thank  you  for 
sending  me  such  a nice  lot  of  extras.  You  don  t get  any  extras  from 
nurserymen  out  here.  You  do  well  to  get  what  you  order.  — Mason 
Brown,  Whitman  Co. 

KANSAS— Received  the  trees  all  right  and  I don’t  think  there  was  ever 
a finer  lot  of  stuff.  I want  you  to  know  I appreciate  your  efforts  and 
also  the  complimentaries.  You  can  depend  on  me  being  an  “advance 
agent  for  Stark  Bro’s.” — T.  B.  Coppage,  Bourbon  Co. 

WASHINGTON — Trees  arrived  in  fine  condition  and  I assure  you 
we  appreciate  them  very  much.  We  have  received  3000  trees  this  spring 
and  Stark’s  are  among  the  best.— Tedford  Bro’s,  Chelan  Co. 

IDAHO — Last  year  I ordered  several  thousand  trees  from  you  and 
although  they  were  set  out  on  ground  that  the  preceeding  March  was  a 
wilderness  of  brush  and  timber,  they  have  done  remarkably  well.— Wm. 
Potter,  Bonner  Co. 

IDAHO — Enclosed  find  check  for  $1568.91  in  payment  of  bill  render- 
ed. The  trees  arrived  in  splendid  condition.  The  inspector  declared 

the  trees  were  fine —as  good  as  any  he  had  seen. 

Lincoln  Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS — The  trees  arrived  last  week;  I unpacked  and 
healed  them  in  to  await  preparation  of  ground.  Whoever  packed  those 
trees  knows  his  business.  Even  though  they  were  on  the  road  three 
weeks,  they  were  in  good  condition.  The  stock  is  fine  and  I also  note 
that  quite  a few  complimentary  articles  were  included.  I want  to  ex- 
press my  hearty  appreciation.— G.  C.  Sevey,  Hampden  Co. 


If  you  are  one  of  the  many  who  have  purchased  Stark  Trees  this  spring,  to  you  we  wish  to  express  our 
hearty  appreciation  for  your  patronage  and  to  wish  you  every  possible  success.  If  we  can  assist  you  by 
giving  special  information  to  cover  your  own  particular  case,  write  us  your  problems  and  we  will  give  you 
the  benefit  of  our  best  judgment  and  experience.  No  charge  of  any  kind  is  made  for  this  special  service. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  not  a planter  of  Stark  Trees,  why  not  investigate  them  before  making  your 
next  planting?  The  Stark  Year  Book  will  be  sent  you  on  receipt  of  7 cents  to  cover  mailing  cost— a book 
that  you  will  value  highly  and  one  that  will  help  you  over  many  orchard  problems.  By  orchardists  and 
horticulturists  everywhere  The  Year  Book  is  conceded  to  be  the  most  practical,  as  well  as  the  most 
beautiful  book  of  its  kind  ever  published. 

Early  buyers  are  wise  buyers.  It’s  not  a bit  too  early  to  lay  plans  for  your  plantings  next  fall  and  spring 

— it’s  not  a bit  too  early  to  place  your  order — especially  if  your  plantings  will  be  on  a large  scale.  Look 
your  orchard  over  now,  see  where  it  can  be  strengthened  by  an  addition  of  better  varieties.  Look  every 
tree  over  and  figure  whether  it  is  good  enough  for  a permanent  place  in  your  orchard— whether  it  is  a 
money  maker.  If  it  isn’t,  cut  it  out — make  room  for  a Stark  Tree — one  that  will  return  you  a just  profit  on 
your  labors.  Give  the  orchard  better  care  than  you  have  ever  before  given  it — give  it  the  intelligent  atten- 
tion it  deserves.  It  will  pay  you  and  pay  big. 

Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  & Orchards  Company 
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Somebody  Will  Get  This 


Automobile  Free 

This  Automobile  is  only  one  of  the  prizes  in  The  Fruit-Grower’s  Creat 
Subscription  Contest.  There  are  Cash  Prizes  bringing  the  total  up  to 

$l,000~Divided  as  follows : 

FIRST  PRIZE— BRUSH  RUNABOUT  AUTOMOBILE,  valued  at  $500.00 

Second  Prize — $100  cash  Fifth  Prize — $50  cash  Eighth  Prize — $35  cash  Eleventh  Prize— $25  cash 
Third  Prize — $75  cash  Sixth  Prize— $50  cash  Ninth  Prize — $25  cash  Twelfth  Prize — $25  cash 
Fourth  Prize— $50  cash  Seventh  Prize — $50  cash  Tenth  Prize— $25  cash  Total  - - - $1,000.00 

$ 1 ,000.00=IN  PRIZES=$ 1 ,000.00 

■ 

We  want  our  friends  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  prizes  are  in  addition  to  a liberal  cash  commission  we  allow  on 
every  subscription  sent  in.  The  commission  pays  you  for  doing  a little  missionary  work  for  us,  and  the  prizes 
listed  above  will  be  awarded  on  July  1,  1910,  to  the  persons  who  have  sent  us  the  largest  lists  of  new  subscribers. 
In  case  of  tie,  prizes  will  be  divided  among  persons  tied.  There  are  not  likely  to  be  many  ties,  however. 
Every  dollar  you  send  us  in  this  subscription  contest  counts  for  100  points— one  point  for  every  cent. 

About  the  Premiums 

The  season  is  now  too  far  advanced  for  us  to  send 
premium  trees  and  plants  this  spring.  All  new 
subscribers,  therefore,  who  do  not  get  premiums 
this  season  will  get  them  next  spring.  Explain  this 
to  your  subscribers,  so  they  will  know  they  have 
not  been  overlooked. 

Another  thing:  On  account  of  excessive  postage  on 
papers  going  to  Canada,  this  contest  will  be  limited 
to  subscribers  in  the  United  States. 

Enter  the  Contest  Today 

Send  today  for  sample  copies,  receipt  blanks  and 
other  literature  you  will  need  in  the  contest.  You 
can  easily  win  one  of  the  big  prizes  by  just  a little 
effort.  Send  for  your  supplies  today,  and  have  a 
part  in  this  campaign. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER  CONTEST  EDITOR  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


» 


We  Want  Our  Friends  to  Help  Us 

We  want  every  friend  of  The  Fruit-Grower  to  take 
part  in  this  contest.  We  will  pay  you  for  your  time, 
we  will  award  the  special  prizes  on  July  1,  and  with 
our  increased  circulation  we  will  greatly  improve 
The  Fruit-Grower.  In  fact,  there  is  every  reason 
why  you  should  help  increase  the  subscription  list 
of  The  Fruit-Grower  at  this  time. 

A subscriber  wrote  that  he  would  get  a list  of  sub- 
scribers if  we  would  guarantee  that  he  would  get 
the  automobile.  Of  course,  we  cannot  guarantee 
anybody  that  any  prize  will  be  won.  We  can  only 
say  that  up  to  the  present  time  no  contestant  has 
sent  in  more  than  $50,  so  it  is  probable  that  small 
clubs  will  rule  in  this  contest,  as  they  have  in  former 
contests.  Any  person  who  will  show  copies  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  to  good  farmers  will  find  it  easy  to 
get  subscribers,  and  we  urge  some  good  hustler  to 
take  up  the  work  in  every  community.  There  is 
time  for  one  to  start  now  and  win  one  of  the  big 
prizes  in  this  contest. 
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The  Labor  Problem  in  Handling  a Large  Apple  Crop 


It  is  useless  to  try  to  grow  a good 
crop  of  apples  unless  plans  are  made 
to  harvest  the  crop  quickly  and  econ- 
omically— and  just  here  is  where  some 
fruit  growers  have  lost  a great  deal  of 
money.  Their  business  methods  were 
faulty,  and  they  could  not  care  for  a 
crop  after  it  was  grown.  If  buyers 
could  be  secured  to  take  the  crop  on 
the  trees,  all  well  and  good;  if  not, 
then  great  loss  followed. 

With  a view  of  helping  its  readers 
perfect  their  system  of  harvesting  and 
selli-ng  their  crops,  The  Fruit-Grower 
invites  a discussion  of  this  important 
subject  by  those  who  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  handling  large  crops.  Tell 
us  your  experience,  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  This  month  we  give  some 
facts  regarding  the  work  of  John  W. 
Stewart,  prdprietor  of  Protumna  Or- 
chards, near  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  the 
report  of  his  experience  having  been 
sent  us  by  Mr.  N.  T.  Frame. 

In  the  first  place,  Berkeley  County, 
in  which  Martinsburg  is  located,  is  a 
great  orchard  section,  and  the  grow- 
ers are  up  to  date  and  progressive. 
The  horticultural  society  of  that  coun- 
ty is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country, 
and  the  members  work  together  for 
the  common  good.  They  realize  that 
their  interests  are  mutual,  and  that 
they  must  work  together.  But  for 
our  story: 

“From  the  experience  of  the  big 
orchardists  around  Martinsburg  dur- 
ing last  season,  no  community  need 
fear  that  in  normal  times  sufficient 
laborers  cannot  be  secured  to  pick  all 
the  apples  the  community  will  pro- 
duce,” writes  Mr.  Frame,  “but  every 
orchardist  who  has  a big  crop  of  ap- 
ples to  handle  must  plan  upon  three 
definite  lines  of  action,  to  make  sure 
of  his  laborers:  First,  it  must  be 

widely  known  that  he  needs  the  men; 
second,  he  must  offer  fair  remunera- 
tion; third,  he  must  provide  comfort- 
able quarters  and  wholesome  food  for 
his  men. 

“The  experience  of  John  W.  Stew- 
art in  handling  his  apple  crop  last  fall 
will  likely  be  helpful  to  those  who  will 
need  help  in  harvesting  their  fruit  this 
year.  In  August,  when  the  crop  was 
so  far  advanced  that  he  could  estimate 
the  number  of  men  he  would  need, 
Mr.  Stewart  secured  from  a wholesale 
grocery  firm  a list  of  all  the  country 
stores  in  Berkeley  and  surrounding 
counties.  To  each  of  these  he  sent  a 
printed  hanger  12x18  inches,  headed, 
‘Sixty  Apple  Pickers  Wanted.’  (See 
illustration.)  At  the  ss-me  time  an 
advertisement  of  the  same  character 
was  placed  in  a local  newspaper.  The 
total  cost  of  this  advertising  and 
printing,  including  postage,  was  not 
to  exceed  $10. 

“About  this  time  the  Berkeley 
County  Horticultural  Society,  of 
which  Mr.  Stewart  is  a member,  sent 
out  over  500  letters  to  fruit  men  and 
fruit  papers,  making  public  the  fact 
that  Berkeley  County  would  have  a 
good-sized  crop.  As  a third  step  in 
the  campaign  of  publicity  Mr.  Stewart 
invited  100  business  and  professional 
men  of  Martinsburg  and  fruit  growers 
of  the  county  to  a banquet  in  his 
packing  house  on  the  night  of  Sep- 
tember 23.  The  local  papers  ’•eported 
the  event  fully,  describing  the  com- 
fortable barracks  which  Mr.  Stewart 
had  provided  for  his  apple  pickers. 

“As  a result  of  this  definitely 
planned  campaign  to  secure  help,  over 
200  applications  were  received,  from 
which  Mr.  Stewart  selected  sixty  men. 
These  included  small  farmers  from 
the  mountainous  district  of  the  county, 
clerks  and  laborers  from  the  city,  and 
a considerable  number  of  professional 
fruit-pickers  who  had  been  spending 
some  weeks  in  Georgia  and  Tennes- 
see, and  were  wending  their  way  north 


through  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  into  Western  New  York, 
to  finish  the  season.  This  corps  of 
professional  pickers,  by  the  way,  is 
increasing  every  year.  By  starting  in 
early  in  the  South  and  working  north- 
ward, they  are  able  to  earn  good  cash 
wages  through  a considerable  period 
of  time.  The  publicity  which  Berk- 
eley County  gave  to  its  apple  crop 
last  season  drew  an  unusual  number 
of  them  into  this  section,  and  the  pub- 
licity which  Mr.  Stewart  gave  to  his 
arrangements  for  taking  care  of  them 
comfortably  enabled  him  to  get  his 
pick  of  these  men,  who  were,  in  the 
main,  efficient  pickers,  and  some  of 
them  expert  packers  and  facers. 

“In  order  to  hold  the  best  of  these 
applicants,  certain  rules  and  regula- 
tions were  adopted,  covering  the  con- 
duct of  the  men.  Some  of  the  more 
hilarious  spirits  objected  to  this,  but 
were  immediately  discharged  and 
other  men  taken  in  their  places.  This 


apple  buyers  or  others  visited  the 
orchard  and  were  guests  at  the  camp 
tables.  All  agreed  that  the  food  was 
better  than  the  average  country  hotel. 

“Accurate  accounts  were  kept,  and 
the  average  cost  per  meal  was  be- 
tween 12  and  15  cents,  some  weeks 
running  down  to  10  cents,  other  weeks 
running  to  17  and  18  cents.  The  ac- 
commodations and  meals  provided 
proved  to  be  such  an  attraction  that 
there  was  always  a waiting  list  of  men 
anxious  to  go  to  work.  This  acted  as 
a spur  to  the  men  already  employed, 
and  kept  them  watching  so  as  not  to 
lose  their  jobs. 

“Mr.  Stewart  sold  his  apples  in  Aug- 
ust to  New  York  buyers,  f.  o.  b.  ship- 
ping station,  the  railway  siding  being 
at  one  corner  of  the  orchard.  The 
system  o'f  grading  and  packing  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Stewart  was  so  good 
that  the  Berkeley  County  Horticul- 
tural Society  permitted  labels  to  be 
put  in  the  barrels,  reading  as  follows: 


fessional  pickers  who  were  here  last 
season  say  they  will  be  back  again 
next  fall  with  more  of  their  friends. 
Local  laborers  are  enthused  over  the 
apple  industry  on  account  of  the  pub- 
licity which  it  has  given  the  county, 
and  many  of  them  are  already  plan- 
ning their  work  so  as  to,  have  several 
weeks  entirely  free  for  employment  in 
the  commercial  orchards.  To  any 
community  which  has  an  active  hor- 
ticultural society  or  other  co-operative 
organization  the  success  which  has  at- 
tended the  plans  of  the  Berkeley 
County  Society  as  regards  the  labor 
problem  for  its  members  is  offered  as 
an  argument  in  favor  of  the  adoption 
of  plans  along  the  same  line. 

“To  show  some  of  the  details  of  Mr. 
Stewart's  system  I append  extract 
from  weekly  report  of  bookkeeper  for 
the  week  ending  October  2,  1909: 

“Total  number  of  barrels  put  up 
during  the  week.  1,863;  average  num- 
ber of  barrels  packed  per  day,  310  1-2; 


PICKING  AND  PACKING  APPLES  IN  MR.  STEWART'S  ORCHARD 


enforcement  of  discipline  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season  had  an  excellent 
effect. 

“The  men  were  divided  into  two 
sections,  each  having  a sorting  stand 
mounted  on  wheels  for  drawing  about 
over  the  orchard  as  the  work  pro- 
gressed. . Each  section  was  then  di- 
vided into  pickers  and  packers  and  a 
foreman  placed  over  each,  making  four 
foremen  to  report  directly  to  Mr. 
Stewart.  These  foremen  were  furn- 
ished written  instructions,  which  they 
were  forced  to  follow.  One  foreman 
himself  a good  laborer,  but  not  able 
to  get  satisfactory  results  from  his 
men,  was  promptly  superseded  by  a 
man  who  could  control  the  men  under 
him. 

“Mr.  Stewart  had  a private  office 
with  a stenographer  and  bookkeeper 
in  the  packing  house  and  barracks. 
The  cook  for  the  camp  was  a profes- 
sional colored  cook,  who  understood 
handling  meat  and  vegetables  system- 
atically anc".  economically.  The  meals 
were  uniformly  satisfactory  through- 
out the  season,  and  nearly  every  day 


“ ‘If  you  like  this  fruit,  always  ask 
for  Berkeley  County  (W.  Va.)  apples. 
Write  for  illustrated  bookle.t  showing 
how  they  are  grown.  Berkeley  County 
Horticultural  Society,  Martinsburg, 
W.  Va.,  U.  S.  A.’ 

“The  confidence  in  Mr.  Stewart’s 
grading  and  packing  was  evidently 
warranted,  for  at  least  fifty  letters 
have  been  received  from  customers 
into  whose  hands  the  apples  finally 
went,  congratulating  the  county  on 
the  quality  of  its  pack  and  asking  to 
be  quoted  price  on  similar  apples. 

“Just  about  the  close  of  the  apple- 
picking season  an  apple  carnival  was 
held  in  Martinsburg,  and  cash  prizes 
were  given  to  the  winners  in  athletic 
contests,  limited  to  men  who  had  ac- 
tual experience  in  Berkeley  County 
orchards  during  the  last  season.  This 
created  a certain  amount  of  enthusi- 
asm and  helped  to  develop  team  work 
among  the  men  working  in  the  same 
orchards. 

“The  orchardists  of  Berkeley  county 
do  not  seem  to  have  any  fears  about 
securing  labor  in  the  future.  The  pro- 


total cost  of  packing,  including  cost 
of  barrels,  54  1-18  cents  per  barrel; 
cost  of  meals  during  week,  $114.47,  an 
average  cost  per  meal  of  18  1-18  cents; 
pay  roll  for  the  week,  $287.18;  general 
expense  during  the  week,  $22. 

“Here  is  a copy  of  the  rules  posted 
in  conspicuous  places  for  the  guidance 
of  all  persons  employed: 

Rules  for  Workmen. 

“ ‘The  following  rules  must  be  ob- 

“The 

Troutman 
Orchard 
Heaters” 

See  Page  10 
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served  by  all.  and  failure  to  follow 
same  will  cause  immediate  dismissal: 
" ‘Each  man  will  be  entered  on  the 
pay  roll  by  name  and  number  and  will 
be  assigned  to  a regular  seat  number- 
ed at  the  table  and  a corresponding 


'» 


ing  the  names  of  all  the  men  in  your 
section  together  with  the  number  of 
their  equipment.  See  that  same  is 
brought  to  the  packing  table  each 
night  and  that  all  the  equipment 
charged  up  to  your  section,  as  per  in- 
ventory herewith,  is  properly  checked 


it  dying.  This  tag  is  not  to  be  used 
on  healthy  trees  which  do  not  show 
fruit.  For  such  purpose  tag  No.  2 is 
provided. 


up. 


60=SIXTY  MEN=60 


AT  THE  PROTUMNA  ORCHARDS 

? OF  JOHN  W.  STEWART, 

| TABLER’S  STATION,  W.  VA. 

Wades  9 to  15c  per  Hour 
With  Board  and  Lodging 


At  a Newly  Equipped  Camp— "The  Best  in  The  County" 
MAKE  .1  PPL H27\ TIOX  OX,  OR  BEFORE  SEPT.  15th 
at  the  office  of  the  American  Horticultural  Distributing  Company,  located 
on  the  Cumberland  Valley  R R-.  near  the  passenger  station,  so  notice  can 
be  sent  you  when  the  apples  are  ready  to  pick. 


JOHN  W.  STEWART,  : 

MARTINSBURG.  W.  VA.  | 


number  to  his  bunk  in  sleeping  quar- 
ters. 

“ ‘All  men  will  be  paid  by  the  hour 
as  per  the  work  done  as  agreed  upon 
when  names  are  entered  on  the  pay 
roll. 

“ ‘Payment  will  be  made  each  Sat- 
urday for  all  work  done  up  to  the  Fri- 
day night  previous. 

“ ‘Each  man  will  be  charged  up  with 
his  picking  jacket,  bag,  ladder,  stand 
or  other  equipment  as  the  case  may 
be  and  credited  with  same  when  re- 
turned to  his  foreman.  Each  picking- 
jacket,  bag,  ladder,  stand  or  other 
equipment  will  be  numbered  and  the 
man’s  number  on  the  pay  roll  will  cor- 
respond with  the  same  number  on  the 
equipment.  No  trading  or  exchanging 
of  equipment  will  be  allowed  without 
consent  of  the  foreman  of  the  section 
under  which  he  may  work. 

“ ‘Any  man  known  to  be  drinking 
or  starting  to  work  while  under  the 
influence  of  drink  will  be  immediately 
dismissed. 

“ ‘Men  will  not  be  allctwed  to  con- 
gregate or  loaf  in  the  mess  hall  be- 
tween 5:15  and  6:00  A.  M.  or  between 
11:30  A.  M.  or  12:30  P.  M.,  or  be- 
tween 6:00  and  7:00  P.  M. 

“ ‘Each  man  will  be  expected  to  take 
proper  care  of  his  bunk  to  keep  it 
cleanly  and  ship-shape.  Blankets  must 
be  folded  and  arranged  every  morning 
before  breakfast. 

“ ‘No  smoking  will  be  allowed  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  camp  building. 

“Here  are  the  instructions  to  the 
various  foremen: 

“ ‘Copy  of  camp  rules  have  been 
posted  on  bulletin  board  at  camp  so 


“ ‘Each  foreman  will  be  supplied 
with  a similar  copy  and  will  please 
see  that  such  rules  are  carried  out. 
See  that  each  man  does  his  proper 
share  of  the  work — All  I want  is  a 
good  honest  day’s  work  done  by  each 
man  and  not  by  a few  hard  workers 
with  the  rest  loafing.  You  will  have 
full  charge  of  the  men  under  you  and 
should  they  not  listen  to  you  or  obey 
your  orders  or  do  as  much  work  as 
they  should  do  you  have  the  power 
to  dismiss  them.  Give  a note  to  the 
office  time  keeper  showing  the  amount 
of  time  made  that  day  and  they  will 
be  paid  and  dismissed.  No  man  so 
dismissed  will  be  allowed  to  loiter  or 
loaf  on  any  part  of  the  premises. 

“ ‘Each  evening  after  finishing  you 
will  report  to  the  office  and  give  the 
office  time  keeper  the  time  of  your 
men  for  that  day  and  at  the  same  time 
report  any  discrepancies  or  violation 
of  rules.’ 

Instructions  to  Pickers. 

Mr.  Stewart  relies  on  his  pickers  to 
examine  trees  at  harvest  time  and  help 
to  correct  any  faults  which  the  trees 
may  have.  Note  the  following  instruc- 
tions to  foremen  of  picking  gang: 

“In  appointing  you  foreman  of  ap- 
ple pickers  T want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  you  will  be  re- 


No.  2.  Red  Tag — No  Fruit. 

“This  red  tag  with  one  corner  clip- 
ped diagonally  is  to  be  securely  fas- 
tened to  the  north  side  of  every  tree 
which  appears  in  healthy  vigorous 
condition  but  shows  no  fruit  this 
season.  If  this  same  tree,  fails  to  pro- 
duce fruit  another  season  we  will  then 
be  reasonably  sure  that  it  is  a barren 
tree  and  so  useless. 


No.  3.  Red  Tag — Aphis  Tree- 

“This  red  tag  with  both  corners 
clipped  diagonally  is  to  be  fastened  to 
the  north  side  of  every  tree  which 
shows  by  the  bunches  of  small  fruit 
or  by  the  curled  leaves  that  it  was 
infested  with  aphis. 


No.  4.  Red  Tag — Scale. 

“This  red  tag  with  the  V-shaped 
incision  in  the  end  should  be  securely 
fastened  to  each  tree  the  fruit  of  which 
shows  a considerable  number  of  scale 
marks.  If  the  whole  tree  is  infested 
the  tag  should  be  fastened  in  one  of 
the  larger  limbs  on  the  north  side  of' 
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DITCHES 

2><taRod 


4 to  5 miles  a day,  18  inches  deep.  Yon- 
alone — one  man— 4 horses  can  cut  them. 
Cost  but  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  mile  with  a 


an  all-the-year-round  irrigation  machine. 
It’s  the  irrigation  farmer’s  best  investment 
for  a small  sum.  Many  machines  in  one 
LOOK ! You  can  grub,  level  land,  ditch, 
clean  laterals,  throw  checks  or  levees, 
make  roads— move  dirt  as  you  choose  with 
this  one, all-steel, 600-lb. machine.  New, free 
catalog  explains  by  big  photos.  W rite  now. 

THE  BAKER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
730  Fisher  Building,  Chicago 


20th  Century  tilted  to  cut 


) WITTE 


USE  GAS,  GASOLINE  OR 
KEROSENE 

Are  known  by  a superior  standard 
of  construction.  25  years  of  ser- 
vice has  demonstrated  their 
worth  Does  work  at  lowest 
costand  is  always  ready 
to  saw,  grind,  pump, 
shell  or  do  any  farm 


or  shop  work. 


HACKING  HOUSE  AND  ‘•BARRACKS'’ 


sponsible  for  the  amount  of  work 
done  by  the  men  under  your  charge. 
This  will  necessitate  your  using  tact 
in  handling  the  men  and  you  will  also 
probably  have  to  use  discipline.  The 
proper  supervision  of  the  work  of  your 
men,  together  with  the  tagging  of 
special  trees  as  described  below,  will 
occupy  your  time  so  that  I shall  not 
expect  you  to  do  picking  yourself. 

“You  will  be  supplied  with  a quan- 
tity of  linen  tags  of  four  different 
shapes  and  colors.  I shall  expect  you 
personally  to  examine  every  tree  in 
the  rows  being  picked  by  the  men 
under  your  supervision,  and  shall  ex- 
pect you  to  securely  fasten  the  proper 
tag  to  each,  tree  or  branch  which  may 
require  same.  The  matter  of  tagging 
the  trees  is  of  the  very  greatest  im- 
portance to  me  in  planning  for  the 
future  of  my  orchard  and  I want  you 
to  follow  out  the  tagging  instructions 
most  carefully.  If  you  come  to  any 
trees  about  which  you  are  uncertain 
leave  some  marks  to  designate  and 
locate  such  trees  and  then  call  them 
to  my  personal  attention  at  your  earl- 


the  tree  well  in  toward  the  heart.  If 
only  a single  branch  of  the  tree  is  in- 
fested then  the  tag  should  be  fastened 
well  out  on  the  end  of  such  branch. 


FIVE 
YEAR 
BONO 

GUARANTEE 

We  build  all  sizes  in 
stationary  or  portable 
type.  Hopper  jacket 
or  water  tank  cool- 
ing. Inducements  to 
introduce  in  new  lo- 
calities. Write  stat- 
ing Bize  wanted. 
WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

332  East  15th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Box  R 


FRUIT 


THINNING 


‘‘With  a business  system  of  this  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


Get  the  Can 


With  the  Star 


Put  up  your  preserves  in 
the  old  reliable  “Star”  can. 


Your  fruit  will  keep  perfectly 
without  losing  its  color  iu  the 


American  “Star”  ?£  Gan 


BARREL  OF  YORK  IMPERIALS 
This  shows  the  excellence  of  Mr. 
Stewart’s  pack,  and  also  the  label 
placed  in  every  barrel, 
each  man  can  read  same  and  be  gov- 
erned accordingly.  In  order  that  you 
will  be  better  informed  and  can  see 
that  the  men  under  you  carry  these 
rules  out  I hand  you  a copy  herewith. 

“ ‘You  will  be  supplied  by  the  office 
time  keeper  with  a time  book  eoniain- 


lest  opportunity. 


No.  1.  White  Tag — Weak  Tree. 

“This  White  tag  to  be  fastened  to 
the  north  side  of  every  tree  which 
shows  by  the  conditions  of  the  foliage 
or  the  fruit  or  by  other  signs  that  the 
tree  itself  is  weak  and  liable  to  die 
unless  remedies  are  taken  to  prevent 


The  “STAR”  is  Your  Guide 

Made  of  the  finest  tin  plate.  Easy  to  seal — easy  to  open. 
Will  keep  your  fruit  clean,  sweet  and  perfect.  Seals  air- 
tight with  wax  or  paraffine. 

Ask  for  the  can  with  the  “STAR.” 

See  it  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  can  before  you  buy. 
Plain  or  Indexed  top. 

Sold  by  all  grocers  and  dealers  in  crockery,  glassware 
and  household  furnishings. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CHICACO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  YORK 


FISH  WILL  BITE 


like  hungry  wolves  at  all  sea- 
sons if  you  use  FISH  LURE.  It 
keeps  you  busy  pulling 
them  out.  Catches 
dead  loads  of  them  in 
any  stream.  Write  at 
once  for  a free  bottle  and  catalogue  of 
Natural  Fish  Baits,  Minnows,  Shiners, 
Frogs.  Worms.  Etc.  Enclose  2c  stamp. 

MICHIGAN  FISH  BAIT  CO., 

Port  Huron,  Michigan 


SHEARS 


AND  CHERRY  CUPPERS. 

GROWING  BETTER  FRUITS 
MEANS  THINNING  FRUIT 

Used  by  all  Up-to-Date  Orehardists 
45  Cents  Postpaid 

FRANZ,  HARDWARE,  HOOD  RIVER,  ORE. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  always 
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kind  in  force,  Mr.  Stewart's  force  of 
men  were  able  to  handle  last  season  s 
apple  crop  satisfactorily,  and  there 
was  no  serious  delay  of  any  kind.  The 
apples  were  well  graded,  well  packed 
and  sold  profitably.” 

Southwest  Missouri  Fruit  Prospects 

1 Authentic  reports  from  Southwest. 

Missouri  and  the  adjacent  Arkansas 
f territory  indicate  that  on  the  highland 
regions  the  fruit  crop  is  full.  This  is 
true  as  regards  both  apples  and 
peaches  with  some  possible  excep- 
tions. In  these  same  highland  regions 
the  strawberry  crop  is  large.  The 
fruiting  qualities  of  the  soil  and  cli- 
j«  mate  in  these  regions  are  too  well- 
known  to  need  attention. 

Beginning  at  Neosho,  reports  indi- 
cate that  conditions  are  about  as 
above  described.  At  Goodman,  11 
miles  south,  there  is  a heavy  crop  of 
fruit,  both  peaches  and  apples.  Good- 
man is  located  on  a plateau  which  has 
given  it  a special  protection  during 
this  trying  season.  The  strawberry 
acreage  here  is  400  per  cent  larger  than 
it  was  last  year  and  a big  crop  is  being 
harvested.  At  Anderson,  7 miles  fur- 
ther south,  a fine  strawberry  crop  is 
reported.  The  same  is  true  with  regard 
to  Lanagan.  Fruit  is  reported  consid- 
erably injured  around  Gravette,  Ark. 
At  Decatur,  Ark.,  there  is  a large  yield 
of  apples,  with  the  peach  crop  report- 
ed as  especially  heavy,  in  the  most 
favored  situations.  This  same  thing 
is  true  at  Gentry,  5 miles  south  of 
Decatur.  These  points  are  on  the  line 
of  the  Kansas  City  Southern  Railway 
and  are  prominent  fruit  and  berry 
growing  towns. 

This  country  is  rapidly  settling  up 
I with  a class  of  people  who  are  going 
i in  from  the  East  and  North  and  are 
transforming  things.  Up-to-date  care 
, of  orchards  is  coming  to  be  the  rule. 

! Modern  methods  of  caring  for  the  soil 
and  enriching  it,  and  scientific  meth- 
ods of  spraying  the  trees  are  doing 
wonders  for  this  region,  as  they  do 
| everywhere  when  tried.  Smudging  by 
! means  of  oil  pots  is  also  a feature  of 

GROWING  CHILDREN. 


The  Period  when  the  Nervous  Activ- 
ity is  at  Its  Greatest. 


“Against  the  practice  of  giving  tea 
and  coffee  to  children,  _we  cannot 
speak  too  strongly.  Childhood  is  the 
period  when  the  nervous  activity  is  at 
its  greatest.  The  brain  is  ever  busy 
receiving  new  impressions.  Reflex  ac- 
tion, co-ordination  of  muscles,  and  the 
special  senses  are  all  under  a special 
course  of  training. 

“The  nervous  system  is  pushed  to 
its  utmost  capacity,  and  long  is  the 
list  of  victims  that  follow  its  over- 
stimulation.  In  these  little  people 
nothing  but  harm  can  come  from  the 
use  of  such  cerebral  stimulants  as  tea 
or  coffee.  Bad,  then,  as  this  practice 
is,  let  us  as  physicians  be  aggressive 
in  its  prohibition. 

“Do  not  be  satisfied  by  answering 
‘No’  when  asked  as  to  its  use,  but  let 
I us  teach  the  families  with  whom  we 
come  in  contact  that  such  practice  is 
evil.  We  speak  emphatically,  because 
not  only  among  the  poor  and  unedu- 
cated, but  among  the  rich  who  should 
know  better,  this  practice  is  marvel- 
ously prevalent.” — The  Home  Doctor. 

Children  like  a warm  beverage  for 
breakfast  and  it  is  well  for  them  to 
have  it  if  the  drink  is  a food  and  not 
a drug. 

Postum  is  made  to  supply  a rich 
nourishing  liquid  food  with  a crisp 
coffee  taste  for  those  who  cannot  and 
should  not  use  coffee.  Analysis  shows 
it  to  contain  about  fourteen  per  cent 
of  muscle-forming  elements  and  66.11 
per  cent  of  energy  and  fat-producing 
elements,  which  go  to  nourish  and  sus- 
tain the  delicate  nerve  centers 
throughout  the  body  and  from  which 
I the  vital  energy  proceeds. 

The  success  of  child  or  adult  de- 
pends largely  upon  proper  sustenance 
; for  the  body.  Children  who  depend 
upon  the  intelligence  of  their  elders 
to  furnish  them  with  good  food  de- 
serve our  most  careful  attention  and 
! thought. 

Read  “The  Road  to  Wellville,” 
found  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a Reason.” 


recent  developments  and  when  this  is 
thoroughly  done  it  is  probable  that 
not  one  season  out  of  ten  will  be 
found  where  the  matter  of  cold  and 
frost  cannot  be  successfully  met  by 
the  smudging  process.  The  future  of 
this  region  is  unquestionably  great 
under  the  movement  now  under  full 
headway.  M.  J.  B. 

Marketing  the  Southern  Peach  Crop. 

The  Georgia  Fruit  Exchange,  which 
began  business  last  year,  made  a 
splendid  record  the  first  season,  and 
this  year  the  organization  is  expected 
to  successfully  handle  the  Georgia 
peach  crop  and  make  money  for  the 
growers.  Everyone  who  has  investi- 
gated the  situation  knows  that  the  co- 
operation of  the  Georgia  peach-grow- 
ers was  badly  needed,  to  prevent  glut- 
ting some  maikets  with  fruit  and  leav- 
ing other  markets  bare.  In  a recent 
address  Mr.  I.  M.  Fleming,  manager 
of  the  Georgia  Fruit  Exchange  called 
attention  to  the  lack  of  business  meth- 
ods which  has  prevailed  in  other  years 
as  follows: 

“The  peach  crop  in  Georgia  reached 
its  height  in  1908,,  when  over  6,000 
cars  were  shipped.  On  one  day  alone 
209  cars  of  peaches  were  on  the  New 
York  market,  and  prices  became  de- 
moralized, and  freight  charges  were 
not  realized.  Interior  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  towns  bought  car  lots 
on  this  basis  in  New  York  and  made 
handsome  profits,  as  their  markets 
were  in  good  shape.  You  may  ask 
why  the  grower  did  not  ship  to  these 
smaller  markets.  He  was  afraid  that 
some  other  shipper  would  do  the 
same  thing,  and  he  had  no  way,  pre- 
vious to  this  glut,  of  knowing  what 
the  conditions  were  drifting  to,  and 
in  addition  it  was  to  the  advantage  of 
the  small  market  to  buy  in  New  York, 
as  the  fruit  was  secured  practically  for 
nothing.  Accordingly,  the  Georgia 
Fruit  Exchange  was  organized  to 
avoid  just  such  conditions,  and  last 
year  the  shippers  of  over  75  per  cent 
of  the  crop  became  identified  with  the 
organization.  Each  grower  pledged 
himself  to  ship  the  product  of  his 
orchard  through  the  Exchange. 

“The  plan  of  the  Excange  is  that, 
through  the  manager’s  office,  informa- 
tion is  gotten  daily  by  wire  of  all  the 
markets,  and  having  the  control  of  all 
the  cars  of  its  members  each  day  we 
are  in  position  to  so  distribute  the  out- 
put as  to  avoid  glutted  markets  in  one 
place  and  empty  markets  in  others. 
One  of  the  strongest  and  most  attrac- 
tive features  of  the  Exchange  was  its 
ability  to  induce  the  trade  to  come  to 
Georgia  and  buy  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  the 
shipping  point.  We  selected  a limited 
number  of  houses  in  each  market  and 
contracted  with  them  to  act  as  selling 
agents,  and  the  houses  not  selected 
and  who  had  previously  made  a spe- 
cialty of  Georgia  peaches  were  forced 
to  come  here  and  buy  unless  they 
could  get  fruit  on  consignment  from 
the  grower  who  was  not  a member  of 
the  Exchange.  And  right  here,  I want 
to  point  out  the  injury  and  injustice 
the  grower  does  who  refuses  to  co- 
operate. 

“If  he  were  a member  the  trade 
would  know  they  would  have  to  .buy 
his  fruit  if  they  wanted  it,  but  not  be- 
ing a member  he  leaves  the  gate  open 
to  their  solicitations  instead  of  mak- 
ing a buyer  of  them.  The  man  who 
refuses  to  come  into  such  an  organiza- 
tion, sits  aside  and  enjoys  the  bene- 
fits of  better  markets  produced  by  his 
neighbors:  he  is  a constant  menace  to 
the  existence  of  any  organization,  for 
human  nature  is  always  the  same,  and 
some  men  would  feel  justified  under 
such  circumstances,  in  breaking  up  an 
organization  rather  than  have  their 
neighbors  getting  something  for  noth- 
ing. It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  assist  in  these  co-operative 
movements  as  he  has  no  right  to  ex- 
pect to  do  better  than  engage  in  an 
equal  competition. 

“Another  striking  illustration  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  co-op- 
eration is  the  plan  of  income  to  the 
Exchange  to  meet  expenses.  A large 
majority  of  the  growers  have  paid  10 
per  cent  commission  for  the  sale  of 
his  fruit  previous  to  the  existence  of 


OZARK  ESS 


Located  in  McDonald  Co.,  Mo.,  and  Benton  Co.,  Arks.,  on  the  plateau 
where  the  cold  weather  this  Spring  has  left  us  with  a bumper  strawberry 
crop  and  where  our  apples  and  peaches  hang  on  the  trees,  blushing  and 
growing,  an  assured  big  crop. 


WE  OFFER 

1,700  acres  in  apple  trees  of  best  commercial  varieties,  ranging  in  age 
from  7 to  13  years  old;  also  300  acres  peach  trees,  full  bearing  age — not 
an  acre  over  114  miles  from  railway  station.  Also  2,200  acres  best  grade 
fruit  and  berry  and  intensive  farming  lands,  adjoining  the  orchards.  ' 

UP-TO-DATE  FACILITIES 

in  the  way  of  packing  houses,  evaporators,  canning  factories,  shippers’ 
and  growers’  unions,  etc.  Only  seven  hours’  ride  due  south  of  Kansas  City; 
one  hour  ride  south  of  Joplin.  Highest  point  on  Kansas  City  Southern 
Railway  is  on  our  lands.  Hands  are  a rolling  plateau,  free  from  rough 
formations. 

MANY  OTHER  CROPS 

flourish  here  as  well  as  apples  and  peaches,  as  follows:  Strawberries 

(1910  acreage  400  per  cent  greater  than  in  1909,  good  for  $200  to  $300  per 
acre  clear  profit),  blackberries,  raspberries,  grapes,  cantaloupes,  water- 
melons, tomatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  Irish  potatoes  and  all  gardening  and 
farming  products.  Rainfall  same  as  the  Kansas  City  district. 

POULTRY  AND  DAIRYING 

are  among  the  profitable  sources  of  income.  The  U.  S.  reports  declare 
the  Western  Ozark  region  to  lead  the  United  States  as  a poultry  region. 
It  is  a fine  grass  region,  blue  grass  being  thrifty. 

PRICES  AND  TERMS 

Apple  orchards  range  in  price  from  $150  to  $300  per  acre,  and  the 
fruit  now  on  the  trees  will  pay  75  to  100  per  cent  on  the  purchase  price 
this  year.  Peach  orchards  are  $150  to  $200  per  acre,  the  fruit  will  pay 
75  to  125  per  cent  on  cost  this  year.  Not  an  acre  could  be  gotten  were 
it  not  this  property  is  being  sold  to  close  out  an  interest  of  a corporation 
now  in  hands  of  receiver.  Title  guaranteed  perfect. 

HIGH-CLASS  PROPOSITION 

These  lands  were  selected  years  ago  and  the  orchards  were  planted 
by  Mr.  L.  A.  Goodman,  for  twenty-five  years  secretary  of  the  Missouri 
Horticultural  Society,  and  have  been  continuously  in  his  charge  since. 
We  refer  to  him,  office  in  First  National  Bank  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
also  to  the  First  National  Bank.  Kansas  City,  or  any  commercial  agency. 
If  you  want  an  orchard  which  has  had  scientific  care  from  the  start,  which 
has  justified  its  existence  by  the  profits  produced,  which  is  located  on 
through  trunk  line  railway,  185  miles  of  Kansas  City,  arrange  to  see  our 
proposition  early — in  time  to  get  the  crop  of  this  year  with  the  orchard. 
Or  if  you  wish  to  produce  an  orchard  on  land  equally  good,  see  us.  We 
have  it.  Special  rates  on  the  railways,  easy  terms,  conveniences  for  in- 
specting the  lands.  For  illustrated  booklet,  giving  all  the  desired  infor- 
mation, drop  us  a line:  "Send  me  your  free  Ozark  Orchard  Information,” 

and  we  will  do  the  rest. 


JAMES  B.  WELSH  Realty  & Loan  Company 

216  Finance  Bldg.,  1009  Baltimore  Ave.  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


O fT'  \ \T  ll'  T1  A C*  \l  T7  Q Leslie,  Oblong  Quarts  or  Hallock  Square  Quarts. 

D/\OlYL  1 O 16  AND  24  QUART  SHIPPING  CRATES. 

DIAMOND  MARKET 
SQUARE  MARKET 
OAK  BRIGGS 
BAMBOO 
HICKORY  STAVE 

B ” ST.  LOUIS  BASKET  & BOX  CO.  SI- 


GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS 


When  marketing  their  fruit  and  produce  have  their  interests 
best  served  and  protected  by  dealing  with  members  of  the 


National  League  of 


Commission  Merchants 

OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 

The  reliable  and  responsible  receivers  in  28  important  markets 


For  Free  List  of  Members,  Write  to 

Business  Manager,  G96  Market  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


the  Exchange.  We  have  been  able 
after  the  first  year  to  reduce  this  to  8 
per  cent  and  through  the  contracts  we 
execute  with  the  selling  agents  we  re- 
ceive a division  of  this  S per  cent  suf- 
ficient to  meet  our  operating  expenses* 
So  it  can  be  said  practically  the  Ex- 
change is  no  financial  tax  on  the  mem- 
ber, it  being  self-sustaining  and  han- 
dling his  crop  on  a lower  basis  than 
heretofore,  with  the  additional  bene- 
fits of  a supervision  over  the  transpor- 
tation and  sale  fruit.  We  main- 

tain inspectors  at  HI1  the  principal 
I icing  stations  to  see  the  cars  properly 
iced  and  re-iced,  also  inspectors  in  the 
leading  markets  to  see  the  condition 
of  the  fruit  and  watch  the  sale  of 
same.  All  commission  houses  han- 
1 dling  our  fruit  on  consignment  are 
under  guarantee  bond,  eliminating  the 
uncertainties  of  the  past,  where  grow- 


J.F.UTTOOY 

CONSULTING  HORTICULTURIST 
Orchard  Director 

Orchard  Schemes  Examined.  Orchard  Soils  and 
Sites  Selected.  Orchard  Plans  Submitted.  Nurser- 
ies Visited  and  Stock  Selected.  Values  Examined 
for  Farm  Loans.  Purchasing-  Ag-ent  for  Land  and 
Orchard  Investments.  Acts  as  Power  of  Attorney 
in  Selection  of  Carey  Act  Lands. 

MOUNTAIN  HOME,  IDAHO 

ers  knew  nothing  of  the  financial  and 
moral  standing  of  the  houses  they 
were  dealing  with. 

“The  affairs  of  the  Exchange  are 
handled  under  its  charter  and  by-laws 
by  a board  of  trustees  of  forty-five 
prominent  leading  growers.  Out  of 
this  board  there  is  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  nine  who  meet  monthly  and 
direct  its  affairs  through  the  manager. 
These  regular  meetings  constitute  a 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  members 
in  the  knowledge  that  all  of  the  affairs 
are  being  fairly  conducted.” 
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The  Overland’s 


T Re. 


Matchless  Simplicity 


The  orders  for  Overlands  now  exceed  $200,000  per  day.  That  is  the 
largest  demand  that  ever  existed  for  any  one  automobile.  This  Over- 
whelming demand  is  largely  due  to  the  Overland’s  matchless  simplicity. 


The  Dependable  Gar 


The  Overland  has  fewer  parts  than 
any  other  automobile.  Wherever  pos- 
sible we  have  made  one  piece  which 
takes  the  place  of  many  separate  parts. 
Thus  we  have  made  the  Overland 
almost  trouble-proof. 


Everyone  envies  an  Overland  own- 
er. Every  man  wants  a car  like  it. 
The  demand  has  multiplied  twenty 
times  over  within  the  past  two  years. 


Your  Sort  of  Car 


The  Overland  is  made — as  watches 
are  made — by  modern  automatic 
machinery.  Thus  we  get  exactness  to 
the  one-thousandth  part  of  an  inch. 
And  thus  any  part  can  take  the  place 
of  any  similar  part,  should  one  ever 
get  broken. 


The  Government  has  used  the  Over- 
lands for  18  months  in  the  postal  serv- 
ice, summer  and  winter  without  miss- 
ing a trip.  Y et  the  cars  are  all  operated 
by  amateurs. 


The  Modest  Price 


The  various  parts  of  each  Overland 
car  pass  more  than  10,000  rigid  in- 
spections. Then  every  car  is  tested  on 
the  road,  and  under  severe  conditions. 
No  Overland  is  shipped  until  it  has 
proved  itself  utterly  perfect. 


Our  enormous  production  and  auto- 
matic machinery  enable  us  to  make 
cars  for  less  than  anyone  else.  We 
have  cut  the  cost  of  Overlands  20  per 
cent  within  the  past  year  alone. 


The  25-horse 
year  costs  only 


That  is  why  Overlands  have  such  a 
great  reputation.  N o expert  is  needed, 
and  even  slight  troubles  very  rarely 
occur.  Many  an  Overland  has  been 
run  from  7,000  to  10,000  miles  without 
even  cleaning  a spark  plug. 


lower 

51,000. 

inch  wheel  base,  and  a 
of  50  miles  an  hour.  It 
road  or  climb  any  hill 
mobile  ever  went  over, 
of  equal  size  and  power 
near  so  low. 


Overland  this 
It  has  a 102- 
possible  speed 
will  travel  any 
that  an  auto- 
No  other  car 
sells  anywhere 


If  you  want  a car  that  is  simple  and 
trouble-proof,  you  will  find  the  Over- 
land your  sort  of  a car. 

If  you  want  the  most  for  your 
money — a car  with  style  and  power 
and  endurance — this  is  the  car  you  will 
choose. 

There  is  no  other  car  which  meets 
all  these  requirements.  That  is  why 
the  Overland — though  little  more  than 
two  years  old — is  the  largest  selling 
car  on  the  market. 


We  have  dealers  in  800  towns.  You 
can  see  the  Overlands  anywhere.  If 
you  will  send  us  this  coupon  we  will 
send  you  two  books  showing  all  the 
styles  and  stating  all  the  facts. 


The  Pedal  Control 


A 40-horsepower  Overland  this  year 
is  sold  for  $1,250,  with  single  rumble 
seat.  The  wheel  base  is  112  inches. 


Three  of  the  Overland  models  oper- 
ate by  pedal  control.  Push  a pedal 
forward  to  go  ahead  and  backward  to 
reverse.  Push  another  pedal  forward 
to  get  on  high  speed.  It  is  as  simple 
and  natural  as  walking. 


A child  can  master  the  car  in  ten 
minutes.  A novice  can  run  it  and  care 
for  it.  The  cost  of  upkeep  is  a mere 
trifle. 


There  are  other  Overland  models 
for  $1,300,  $1,400  and  $1,500.  Then 
there  is  the  Marion-Overland  -a  mag- 
nificent car — for  $1,850.  All  prices 
include  five  lamps  and  magneto. 

No  other  make  can  begin  to  give 
what  the  Overland  gives  for  the  money. 

TRe. 


F-46 


The  Willy s- Overland  Company 
Toledo,  Ohio 


Licensed  Under  Selden  Patent 
Please  send  me  the  catalog  free 


All  prices  include 
Magneto  and  full 
lamp  equipment 


Overland  Model  38 — Price,  $1,000 
25  h.  p.— l#2-inch  wheel  base.  Made  also  with  single  rumble  seat, 
double  rqmble  seat  and  Toy  Tonneau  at  slightly  additional  cost. 


Overland  Model  41 — Price  $1,400. 

40  h.  p. — 112-inch  wheel  base— 5 passenger. 
Five  lamps  and  magneto  included. 
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Small  Fruit  Notes  for  June 

We  arc  now  being  penalized  for  the 
balmy  weather  we  so  much  enjoyed 
during  March  and  April.  1 should 
like  to  attribute  the  present  abnormal 
condition  to  the  comet  which  is  due 
this  week  rather  than  to  the  obstinacy 
of  old  Winter  himself,  but  all  I can 
say  is  that  this  season  that  opened  so 
very  auspiciously,  has  now  turned  to 
a period  of  cloudy  cold  days  and 
nights  with  the  distant  hills  shrouded 
in  a rain-like  mist  like  that  of  Indian 
summer.  Two  nights  ago  there  was 
fmst  on  the  lowlands.  No  hot  weather 
, ducts  will  grow.  Beans  and  corn 


pn 


and  melon 


Ion  seed  will  not  germinate. 


Goldsboro  “Taft”  reduced). 

The  strawberries  have  been  waiting, 
waiting,  for  a chance  to  ripen  until 
nature  could  stand  it  no  longer  and 
consequently  the  green  berries  are 
maturing  into  rough  nubbiny,  deform- 
ed specimens  a few  of  which  are  get- 
ting ripe  enough  to  eat.  What  a pity. 
A "good  part  of  the  labor  of  another 
twelve  months  gone  for  nothing  and 
very  little  data  going  to  be  available 
for  the  estimation  and  comparison  of 
varieties.  Blackberries  in  bloom,  but 
what  damage  this  check  to  develop- 
ment will  produce,  I cannot  say. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Endicott  of  Southern  Illi- 
nois, writes  me  that  the  new  Ozark 
strawberry,  now  pretty  generally  list- 
ed by  nurseries,  is  a prize  in  his  dis- 
trict. He  considers  it  the  best  early 
berry,  ripening  almost  with  the  Ex- 
celsior and  running  large  till  the  end 
of  the  season.  The  Ozark  is  a South- 
west Missouri  berry,  originated  by  a 
Mr.  Shull,  a cross  between  Excelsior 
and  Aroma,  as  large  as  Aroma,  very 
productive  and  of  good,  sweat  flavor. 
Some  admirers  claim  it  to  be  as  pro- 
ductive as  Sample.  Let  us  hope  that 
a new  and  higher  standard  has  arrived. 

Mr.  Endicott’s  theory  as  to  why  a 
Northern  plant  like  the  Herbert  rasp- 
berry might  winter  kill  here,  is  that 
in  our  much  longer  seasons  they  ripen 
their  wood  before  winter  and  partially 
enter  the  dormant  state  before  cold 
weather.'  After  their  due  period  of 
rest  they  are  ready  to  awake  into 
growth  much  earlier  than  native 
canes.  At  the  first  warm  spell  their 
buds  start  and  the  ensuing  cold  kills 
them.  This  is  a reasonable  theory 
and  is  known  to  be  true  of  the  peach 
tree  whose  growth  we  therefore  en- 
deavor to  prolong  as  late  in  the  fall 
as  is  safe  so  that  its  dormant  period 
will  extend  well  towards  spring.  At 
the  same  time  I believe  the  theory  I 
have  already  suggested  that  the  sun 
is  the  agent  of  destruction  is  the  true 


August  sun  or  the  winter  sun  that 
dries  out  and  eventually  kills  back  t 
If  yvm  assume  it  to  be  the  winter  sun 
we  must  believe  that  the  slight  shade 
of  bare  tree  limbs  casts  sufficient 
shade  to  protect  the  canes.  I f the 
August  sun,  we  must  assume  that,  as 
water  is  evaporated  from  the  canes, 
the  process  of  maturity  begins  very 
early  and  the  long  wait  for  spring 
weakens  the  vitality  of  the  plant  until 
it  succumbs  during  the  winter.  I am 
quite  sure  they  arc  not  killed  by  pre- 
mature starting  of  buds  for  this  win- 
ter, as  an  instance,  had  no  spells  warm 
enough  to  start  the  sap. 

Mr.  Chapman’s  article  in  the  March 
number  on  growing  red  raspberries,  is 
equally  as  interesting  as  his  former 
one,  on  the  blacks.  The  new  feature’s 
of  his  system  are  rows  only  four  feet 
apart,  plants  only  eight  inches  apart 
in  the  row,  pinching  at  one  foot  in 
height,  allowing  only  two  shoots  to 
proceed  from  each  plant  and  no  prun- 
ing back  of  the  laterals.  This  is  in 
deed  a very  radical  departure  from 
old  methods,  but  it  certainly  com- 
mends itself  to  those  who  have  tested 
the  old  style  as  one  that  promises 
better  results.  Every  grower  should 
try  this  system  though  it  may  be  of 
too  intensive  an  order  to  suit  the 
humor  of  some,  but  it  is  generally  the 
intensive  grower  who  carries  off  the 
big  prizes. 

I notice  that  the  M.  Crawford  Co. 
is  listing  several  of  the  Goldsborough 
varieties  of  strawberries  this  spring 
I tested  them  on  a small  scale  last 
year,  too  small  to  be  conclusive,  but 
still  of  some  value.  His  Taft,  of  which 
I show  a picture  is  a very  fine  berry 
reminding  one  of  the  Marshall  in  fla- 
vor and  color  as  well  as  size.  The 
berries  are  plump  and  handsome  and 
the  plant  large  and  vigorous.  The 
drouth  killed  nearly  all  my  plants  and 
so  I shall  have  no  fruit  this  season 


Goldsboro  "Battenberg”  (.reduced). 

one  in  the  case  of  the  black  raspberry 
which  never  fails  to  be  vigorous  and 
fruitful  here  when  well  shaded  by 
trees.  The  reds  have  shown  no  dis- 
position here  to  die  back  until  this 
unusually  severe  winter. 

The  Loudon  came  through  in  per- 
haps the  best  shape  of  any,  with  very 
little  dead  wood.  My  blackcaps  show 
anthracnose  but  yet  the  rows  that  are 
well  shaded  are  as  fine  and  as  thrifty 
as  one  need  wish,  seeming  to  prove 
that  the  sun  alone  is  responsible.  The 
interesting  question  is,  is  it  the 


A Cluster  of  Pan-American 
(reduced). 

of  any  of  his  sorts.  The  Battenburg 
is  a heavy  yielder  of  large  berries. 
The  Outlander  took  the  prize  for  larg- 
est berry  at  the  Jamestown  Exposi- 
tion. As  tested  here  these  varieties 
are  all  worthy  of  extended  trial.  Mr. 
Goldshorough  holds  the  record  for  ex- 
hibiting the  largest  strawberries  ever 
grown  in  the  world.  He  is  a scientific 
student  of  plant  life  and  his  observa- 
tions as  published  are  very  interesting. 
In  a personal  letter  he  criticises  the 
neglect  of  dealers  in  plants  to  give 
credit  to  the  introducers  of  varieties. 
This  small  reward  at  least  should  be 
given  them  for  usually  it  is  about  all 
they  get.  Speaking  of  the  Aroma  and 
Gandy  he  says  that  as  rivals  they  are 
not  to  be  compared.  “Gandy  is 
Aroma’s  equal  in  every  way  and  su- 
perior in  firmness,  shape  and  flavor. 
Aroma  is  good  only  in  favorable 
spots;  around  here  (Washington,  D. 
C.)  it  is  worthless.  The  fruit  wilts 
and  turns  flabby  in  warm  weather. 
When  Oliver  H.  Gandy,  of  Newport. 
N.  J.,  gave  us  the  berry  bearing  his 
name  (1885)  we  had  a fruit  in  a class 
all  to  itself  and  in  uniqueness  it  still 
stands  alone.  Of  the  sorts  which  pre- 
ceded it  the  Sharpless  was  the  most 
popular  and  distinct  in  type.  The 
widely  cultivated  Wilson  injured  the 
strawberry  with  its  hard  core  and 
dreadful  acidity  just  as  the  Excelsior 
is  now  doing.  There  are  people  even 
today  who  won’t  eat  a strawberry,  re- 
membering the  effect  of  the  Wilson 
upon  themselves  and  others  who  suf- 
fered from  colics.  One  Boston  writer 
asserted  that  the  Wilson  strawberry 
killed  more  Boston  men  during  the 
war  than  Confederate  bullets.  The 
Gandv  must  have  been  the  result  of  a 
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Toasties 
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Toasties 


Deliciously  flavoured — 
Wholesome — 

Comforting — 

Ready  to  serve  from  the 
package. 

With  cream  or  fruit  it  is 
a delightful  foed  for  Old 
and  Young. 


“The  Memory  Lingers” 

Packages  10  cents  and  15  cents.  Sold  by  Grocers. 


Postnm  Cereal  Company,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


GALLOWAY 


SAVES  YOU 


$50  to  $300  ft'-'im. 


Alfa  . MJ 


SAVE  from  $50  to  $300  by  buying  your  gasoline  engine  of  2 to  22-horse-power  from 
a real  engine  factory.  Save  dealer,  jobber  and  catalogue  house  profit.  No  such  oiler 
as  I make  on  the  class  of  engine  I sell  has  ever  been  made  before  in  all  Gasoline  Engine 
history.  Here  is  the  secret  and  reason  : I turn  them  out  all  alike  by  the  thousands  in  my 

enormous  modern  factory,  equipped  with  automatic  machinery.  I sell  them  direct  to  yc 
for  less  money  than  some  factories  can  make  them  at  actual  shop  cost. 

All  you  pay  me  for  is  actual  raw  material,  labor  and  one  small  profit  (and  1 buy  my 
material  in  enormous  quantities).  . , , 

Anybody  can  afford  and  might  just  as  well  have  a high  grade  engine  when  he 
can  get  in  on  a wholesale  deal  of  this  kind.  I’m  doing  something  that  never  was  1 

done  before.  Think  of  it  I A price  to  you  that  is  lower  than  dealers  and 
jobbers  can  buy  similar  engines  for,  in  carload  lots,  for  spot  cash.  >• 

An  engine  that  is  made  so  good  in  the  factory  that  I will  send 
it  out  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  an  expert  to  any  inexperienced 

users,  on  30  days’  free  trial,  to  test  against  any  engine  made  of  s*  . «v/  m 

similar  horse-power  that  sells  for  twice  as  much,  and  let  him 

be  the  judge.  Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  a ^4.0//  Wflrlfv  Jr 


a-H.-’P*  Only  $119.50 


7\% 

Biggest  and  Best 
FREE  ■SM*  BOOK 

Write  today  for  my  beautiful  new  50-page  Engine  Book  in  four 
colors,  nothing  like  it  ever  printed  before,  full  of  valuable  information, 
showing  how  I make  them  and  how  you  can  make  more  money  with  a 
gasoline  engine  on  the  farm.  Write  me— 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,  Wm.  Galloway  Go. 
1035  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Elkhart  Buggies 

are  the  best  made,  best  grade  and  easiest  riding 
buggies  on  earth  lor  the  money. 

FOR  THIRTY-SEVEN  YEARS 

we  have  been  selling  direct  and  are 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively. 

YVe  ship  for  examination  nnd  approval,  guar- 
anteeing  safe  delivery,  and  also  to  save  you 
money.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  as  to  style* 
quality  and  price  you  are  nothing  out. 

May  W©  Send  You  Our 
Large  Catalogue? 

Elkhart  Carriage  & Harness  Mf  g.  Co 
Elkhart,  - - - - Indiana 
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a T7  VI nr C1  I EVERY  MECHANIC,  FACTORY  AND  SHOP  OWNER  OR  FARMER 

AllEn  I 3 I WANTS 

“Koeth’s  Kombination  Kit”  at  Sight 


It  is  drop  forged  from  tool  steel,  strong, 
compact,  handsome  and  handy.  Pliers,  pin- 
cers, pruning  shears,  alligator  wrench  and 
leather  punch,  combine  with  one  set  of  han- 
tles,  making  fifteen  or  more  guaranteed 
useful  tools.  Sent  on  approval  for  $3.50. 
Our  proposition  of  free  sample  to  good 
agents  for  the  asking.  Small  capital  starts 
you.  Catalogue  free. 

CURRIER-KOETH  MFG.  CO. 

DEPT.  F.  COCDEKSPORT.  PA. 


slrong  out-cross  as  it  lacks  prepo- 
tency. Only  the  pure  blooded  animal 
or  plant  (those  bred  in  or  close)  is 
able  to  stamp  its  likeness  upon  its  off 
spring.  During  the  last  25  years  I 
have  fruited  hundreds  of  its  seedlings, 
but  they  harked  back  to  inferior  types. 
Cnly  one  seedling  was  true  to  the 
Gandy  flavor  and  it  was  too  small  to 
keep.  It  is  losing  its  productiveness. 
Some  think  it  is  caused  by  setting  out 
the  plants  made  by  the  third  node  or 
bud  on  the  runner  string  which  is 


usually  blind,  but  this  is  not  true,  for 
although  they  fail  to  bloom  the  next 
year,  their  runners  are  as  productive 
as  any.  No  improvement  can  be  hoped 
for  from  ‘selection,’  ‘restriction’  or 
any  other  of  the  fake  methods  adver- 
tised for  catch-penny  purposes.  The 
downward  course  of  some  varieties 
like  British  Queen  and  Sharpless,  is 
slow,  yet  they  all  go  the  same  way.” 

I have  mentioned  how  my  ever- 
hearing  strawberries  died  out  during 
last  fall’s  drouth.  I must  have  lost  at 
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least  a thousand  young  plants  of  the 
Pan-American.  The  plants  had  been 
mulched  in  the  winter  with  manure 
and  the  young  plants  were  so  thick 
that  I could  not  cultivate  between  the 
near-set  rows.  Cultivation  would  have 
saved  them  or  any  irrigation.  My 
Rockhill  seedlings  also  suffered 
almost  complete  destruction  and  I had 
to  write  him  for  a new  supply  which 
he  has  kindly  sent.  Favorable  reports 
came  to  him  widely  and  he  seems  to 
have  achieved  his  object  of  securing 
ever-bearers  that  are  also  fair  runner 


Unrooted  Runner  of  Pan-American. 


makers.  He  is  still  toiling  enthusias 
tically  away  after  experimenting  for 
fourteen  years,  and  never  receiving  a 
dollar  except  for  fruit  sold.  This, 
however,  is  the  spirit  necessary  for 
real  creative  work,  such  as  the  sculp- 
tors, painters  and  architects  of  old 
times  had  when  they  were  producing 
the  masterpieces  that  we  now  vener- 
ate. 

The  other  pioneer  in  this  work, 
Samuel  Cooper  of  New  York,  who 
made  this  whole  work  of  improvement 
possible  by  discovering  the  “sport,” 


Pan-American,  is  also  zealously  labor-  | 
ing  in  the  same  field  and  as  a result 
sent  me  five  seedlings  to  test  along- 
side Mr.  Rockhill’s.  I have  spoken  of 
Mr.  Cooper’s  work  before.  His 
Autumn  is  not  a success  as  a fall 
bearer  with  me,  but  is  a remarkable 
spring  bearer,  making  immense  stools 
that  produce  200  or  more  berries, 
beautiful  in  form  and  color  and  extra 
in  flavor.  Sometimes  it  will  cover 
the  ground  with  a mat  of  runners, 
every  one  of  which  will  bear  heavily. 
His  Cooper  is  so  far  not  productive 
enough  with  me,  but  he  reports  it  as 
the  best  all-round  berry  he  has  tried 
and  becoming  very  popular  in  his  dis- 
trict. His  Sherman  is  another  unusual 
seedling  that  I will  have  a chance  to 
report  on  fully  this  season  as  I have 
a whole  row  of  it.  As  I have  said, 
the  object  of  these  two  gentlemen  is 
to  produce  an  ever-bearer  that  is  a 
staminate  and  a good  runner  maker. 
For  my  part  T believe  that  with  rea- 
sonable attention  plenty  of  runners 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can, as  last  fall  I estimated  that  there 
were  a thousand  from  two  rows  of  old 
plants,  numbering  about  150,  but  these 
had  been  heavily  mulched  with  ma- 
nure. 

Can  you  give  us  a description  of  the 
Kevitt  system  of  strawberry  culture? 

I have  understood  that  Mr.  Kevitt 
uses  the  same  plant  for  eight  or  ten 
years,  never  letting  any  runners  de- 
velop. -Does  he  cut  down  the  plants 
after  fruiting  or  not? 

(2)  In  growing  celery  is  the  earth 
drawn  up  about  the  plants  as  fast  as 
they  grow,  or  is  it  best  to  wait  until 
full  size  before  bleaching? — G.  E.  R., 
Mattoon,  111. 

Kevitt  System  — Briefly  described, 
the  Kevitt  consists  in  taking  up  young 
plants  in  August  or  September  and 
setting  them  in  beds  four  feet  wide, 
plants  one  foot  apart  each  way.  All 
runners  'are  to  be  cut  off  the  next 
spring.  When  these  plants  have  fruit- 
ed, they  are  hoed  out  and  soil  drawn 
around  them.  Under  this  management 
they  fruit  year  after  year.  Kevitt  says 
he  has  beds  ten  years  old,  but  prior 
to  his  present  system  of  the  last  two 
or  three  years  he  allowed  new  run- 


ners to  replace  the  old.  The  so-called 
Kevitt  system  is  merely  a variation  of 
the  hill  system  which  has  always  been 
known  and  practiced  to  some  extent. 
To  be  successful  the  soil  must  be  deep 
and  very  rich.  Kevitt  says  he  mulches 
with  30  tons  of  manure  per  acre  as 
a winter  covering.  If  you  want  to  try 
it,  let  me  advise  you  to  put  plants  20 
inches  apart  each  way  and  only  two 
rows  to  the  bed.  A manure  mulch 
will  usually  fill  your  ground  with 
grass  and  weed  seed  that  will  cost 
you  expensive  hand  labor  to  eradicate. 

Celery — I think  it  is  usual  to  wait 
till  plants  are  well  grown  before  bank- 
ing. L.  R.  J.,  Missouri. 

Premature  Coloring  of  Young  Apples 
During  the  Present  Season 

Wherever  the  freeze  failed  to  kill 
the  apple  crop  this  year,  the  apples 
which  remain  on  the  trees  are  for  the 
most  part  notable  for  taking  on  an 
an  unusual  red  coloring  for  this  sea- 
son of  the  year.  It  has  been  noted 
by  growers  generally  over  the  state 
wherever  any  apple  crop  is  left.  A 
good  many  are  wondering  what  it 
means,  and  whether  it  signifies  that 
the  apples  are  hopelessly  injured, 
whether  they  are  starting  in  to  ripen 
so  prematurely  as  to  not  deevlop,  and 
inquiry  is  rife  as  to  what  is  the  cause. 

Briefly  stated  this  unusual  amount 
of  color  in  the  apple  serves  as  a 
protection  to  the  fruit  during  this  un- 
usually cold  spring.  For  some  years 
the  fact  has  been  known  botanically 
that  the  red  and  purple  coloring  mat- 
ter in  plants  so  prominently  observa- 
ble, especially  in  plants  of  high  lati- 
tudes and  high  altitudes,  has  the 
power  of  absorbing  heat  from  the 
sun’s  rays,  thus  raising  the  tempera- 
ture' of  the  plant  above  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere  and  enabling 
it  to  grow  and  to  exercise  its  func- 
tions at  a lower  atmospheric  temper- 
ature than  it  could  do  if  these  high 
colors  were  absent. 

Kerner  has  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  many  Alpine  species  nor- 
mal green  color  may  develop  in  the 
lower  valleys  where  the  weather  is 
warm,  at  the  same  time  that  bright 
reds  and  purples  dominate  in  the 


DON’T  BUY GASOUNE ENGINES 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
“THE  MASTER  WORKMAN,** 

two-cylinder  gasoline,  kerosene  of 
Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  engines,  with  greater  durability  . Costa 
Vibration  practically  overcome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  any  wagon.  It  Is  a combination  portable,  stationary  or  tneUOB 
THE  TEMPLE  ENGINE  MFG.  CO.,  489  West  16th  St.,  Chicago.  THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY  SIXTH  YEAR. 


alcohol  engine,  superior  to  any  one-cylinder  engine;  revolutionising  power. 
Less  to  Buy— Less  to  Run.  Quickly,  easily  started.  “ " 

engine.  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


Get  a Home  in  Wyoming 

The  Richest  State  in  the  West 

RICH  in  high  grade  coal  veins  from  six  to  thirty  feet  thick,  now  being  developed  in  all  parts  of  the 
state.  RICH  in  high  grade  oil  and  natural  gas  now  being  developed  at  Byron  and  Greybull.  Natura. 
gas  piped  to  Greybull  and  Basin  City;  new  oil  refinery  at  Cowley.  RICH  in  high  grade  iron  ore,  so 
accessible  that  trains  are  loaded  with  steam  shovel,  direct  from  the  mines.  RICH  in  copper,  gold,  silver, 
lead,  mica,  sulphur,  and  asphalt  that  is  now  attracting  capital  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  K1UH.  in 
timber,  stone  and  cement  material,  for  building  purposes;  in  water  power  for  factories;  in  hunting  and 
fishing  for  the  sportsman;  in  beautiful  scenery,  unsurpassed  in  any  country. 

Rich  in  Opportunity  for  the  Farmer 

In  the  midst  of  these  great  natural  resources,  you  can  take  a homestead  irrigated  by  the  Government, 
paying  actual  cost  of  water  in  ten  yearly  payments,  without  interest,  or  buy  irrigated  land  from  the 
State  under  the  Carey  Act  on  long  time  payments,  only  30  days’  residence  required;  or  buy  deeded 
irrigated  farms  at  reasonable  prices;  or  you  can  take  a 320-acre  free  homestead  undef  the  Mondell  Act, 
where  Dry  Farming  is  already  successful. 

Get  Close  to  a New  Town  and  the  Railroad 


You  can  do  this  here  for  the  Burlington  Route  is  building  a new  main  line  right  through  the  heart  o 
this  rich  country  with  new  towns  every  few  miles.  This  means  splendid  transportation  lacilities, 
fine  business  openings  in  the  towns  and  big  future  values  to  these  farms.  History  is  sure  to  re- 
peat itself  and  these  farms  that  may  now  be  had  for  a mere  trifle  of  their  actual  value  wi 
soon  make  their  future  owners  rich.  No  one — farmer,  merchant  or  investor  looking  tor 
home  or  investment  can  afford  to  overlook  the  grand  opportunities  of  this  new  country. 

Clem  SPECIALLY  PREPARED  LITERATURE  describing  the  va- 

Deaver,  ried  resources  of  Wyoming,  sent  free.  Write  or  fill  out  and 

180  0.  Bldg.  mail  attached  coupon.  Do  it  today. 


D.  CLEM  DEAVER 

*1  Agt.,  Landseekers’  Information  Bureau, 
180  Q Building,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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Irrigated  Land 


1 to 


In  the  Best  Fruit  and 
Alfalfa  Valley  in  America 


now  open  for  settlement  at  Fort  Stock- 
ton,  Tex.  Richest  soil  in  Pocos  Valley, 
limestone  formation,  (no  gyp)  natural  flow 
of  pure  spring  water  exceeding  55.000,000 
gallons  per  day  for  irrigation  and  domestic 
use;  irrigation  system  completed  and  in 
full  operation  now;  no  waiting  for  water; 
assured  profits  of  $100  to$l,000per  acre,  no 
drought:  no  crop  failures;  finest  all  year 
’rouod  climate  in  the  United  States;  alti- 
tude 3,050  feet  above  sea  level. 


Natural  Location  lor  Larges} 
City  of  Southwest  Texas  , 


Fort  Stockton  is  county  seat  of  ?ecos  County 
and  important  division  point  on  the  Kansas  City, 
Mexico  and  Orient  Railway,  now  under  construc- 
tion. Has  36,000  acres  of  the  finest  irrigated  land 
the  sun  shines  on;  adjacent  to  town.  Population 
now  1,000,  will  soon  be  a city  of  from  10-000  to 
15,000.  Greateropportunities  for  homeseel  )rs  and 
investors  than  were  offered  in  the  older  yrigated 
districts,  where  orchards  are  valued  at  from  $2,000 
to  $5,000  per  acre.  Those  who  have  investigated 
irrigated  districts  of  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Utah, 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  etc.,  say 
this  is  the  finest  body  of  irrigated  land  they  ever  saw. 

This  is  one  irrigation  project  where  the  water 
supply  has  not  varied  in  50  years;  whereevery  drop 
of  water  used  for  irrigation  is  good  to  drink  and 
where  there  is  water  iio  abundance  for  /very  acre 
of  land  that  is  irrigable.  Choice  locations  open 
to  those  who  investigate  now.  voa  cannot  afford 
to  buy  land  anywhere  without  sezingFortStockton. 
Low  rate  excursions  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of 
each  month.  Write  for  full  particulars  today. 


REFERENCES:  First  National  Bank,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  1 stStateBank,  Fort  Stockton,  Tex. 

Prospectus , map  and  illastrated 
folder  describing  these  lands  mailed 
free  to  all  who  address  * 

Fort  Stockton  Irrigated  Land  Company 
405  Fidelity  Trait  Bldg.,  Kauias  City,  Mo. 


same  species  of  plants  in  higher  ele 
vations  where  the  weather  is  colder. 
If  one  of  these  red  or  purpled  colored 
plants  is  transplanted  from  the  cold 
heights  down  to  the  warmer  valleys 
it  will  speedily  lose  its  high  color  and 
become  normally  green.  While  at  the 
same  time  if  a green  plant  from  the 
warmer  location  is  transplanted  to  the 
colder  elevations  above,  it  will  not  be 
able  to  grow  and  exercise  its  normal 
functions  until  it  has  developed  its 
red  or  purple  colors. 

Stahl  has  shown  by  actual  experi- 
ment that  plants  possessing  these 
higher  colors  absorb  heat  enough  that 
the  atmosphere  immediately  under 
their  leaves  in  a still  time  will  register 
somewhat  warmer  than  the  general 
surrounding  atmosphere.  He  attrib- 
utes this  to  the  heat  absorbed  by  the 
purple  coloring  matter  during  bright 
sunlight. 

Kny  observed  that  when  the  color- 
ing matter  of  a green  plant  was  plac- 
ed in  solution  in  a glass  dish  in  a 
sunny  window  that  it  would  absorb 
less  heat  than  the  red  or  purple  colors 
of  the  same  species  of  plant  placed  in 
the  same  location  in  a similar  solu- 
tion. 

At  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station 
it  has  been  found  that  peach  twigs  in 
winter  containing  abundant  red  and 
purple  coloring  matter  will  absorb 
heat  enough  on  sunny  winter  days  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  twigs  in 
some  cases  as  much  as  twenty  five 
degrees  above  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture; that  peach  twigs  having  pale 
yellowish  green  twigs  will  absorb  heat 
enough  to  raise  the  temperature  only 
a few  degrees  above  the  atmosphere; 
that  if  the  twigs  are  sprayed  with  lime 
white  wash  to  reflect  the  heat  they 
will  remain  at  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture. The  natural  reddish  or  purple 
twigs  have  their  buds  swelled  and 
grow  perceptibly  on  sunny  winter 
days,  due  to  this  excess  of  heat  ab- 
sorbed. While  twigs  from  which  the 
sun’s  rays  are  excluded  will  not  be 
warm  enough  to  make  any  perceptible 
growth  at  all.  This  ability  of  a plant 
to  grow  if  it  has  three  red  and  purple 
colors  when  the  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture is  too  low  for  a green  plant  to 
make  growth  is  generally  noticeable 
to  a greater  or  less  extent  in  spring 
and  in  autumn. 

Many  of  our  native  forest  trees 
have  a reddish  or  purplish  tinge  to 
their  leaves  and  buds  in  spring,  which 
gradually  disappears  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  warmer  weather.  Similar 
but  more  marked  autumn  colors  upon 
the  approach  of  cold  weather  are  still 
more  noticeable.  During  the  present 
spring  many  of  the  maples  and  other 
forest  trees  in  Missouri  are  retaining 
these  high  colors,  particularly  at  their 
growing  tips,  much  later  in  the  sea- 
son than  is  usual.  The  later  cold 
weather  is  prolonged  in  spring  the 
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more  persistently  does  this  coloring 
matter  remain  in  the  grswing  tips  and 
early  leaves. 

The  high  coloring  matter  in  the  ap- 
ples which  have  barely  escaped  death 
by  cold  this  spring  is  no  doubt  inci 
dent  to  the  abnormally  cold  weather 
which  has  prevailed  and  which  up  to 
the  present  writing  (May  20th)  is  still 
with  us.  This  high  coloring  matter 
undoubtedly  enables  the  fruit  to  ab- 
sorb heat  enough  to  make  more  pro- 
gress in  its  development  than  it  other 
wise  could  do.  The  development  of 
this  high  color  being  induced  by  cold 
simply  signifies  power  on  the  part  of 
the  plant  and  fruit  to  promote  self- 
protection which  acts  automatically. 
Without  any  doubt  the  apples  arc  bet- 
ter off  with  it  than  they  would  be 
without  it. 

In  some  cases  the  apples  have  their 
young  seeds  and  core  injured  by  the 
cold,  and  where  this  occurs  they  may 
not  all  survive  on  the  tree  and  reach 
proper  development.  Wherever  the 
young  seeds  and  core  are  of  normal 
color  and  uninjured,  there  is  on  reason 
why  the  young  apples  now  holding 
should  not  reach  normal  development 
in  the  fall,  and  these  high  colors 
which  the  fruit  is  developing  favor 
rather  than  oppose  such  maturity. 

Missouri.  J.  C.  WHITTEN. 

The  June  Cover  Page. 

The  design  used  for  cover  page  this 
month  is  made  from  photographs  fur- 
nished by  courtesy  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Clel- 
and,  general  passenger  agent,  North- 
ern Pacific  Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota. This  depicts  a number  of  fruit 
and  general  farm  views  in  the  irri- 
gated district,  where  land  values  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  have 
increased  from  almost  nothing  to 
fabulous  prices  per  acre.  It  can  read- 
ily be  understood  why  these  lands  are 
so  valuable  when  one  considers  that 
by  the  aid  of  irrigation  crops  are 
practically  sure  every  year.  A large 
percentage  of  these  prosperous  fruit 
growers  and  general  farmers  in  the 
Northwest  are  subscribers  to  The 
Fruit-Grower.  Many  of  the  more 
prosperous  general  farmers  who  raise 
fruit  are  readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower, 
realizing  that  following  up-to-date 

FRESH  AT  NIGHT. 


If  One  Uses  the  Right  Kind  of  Food. 


If  by  proper  selection  of  food  one 
can  feel  strong  and  fresh  at  the  end 
of  a day’s  work,  it  is  worth  while  to 
know  the  kind  of  food  that  will  pro- 
duce this  result. 

A school  teacher  out  in  Kans.  says 
in  this  connection: 

“I  commenced  the  use  of  Grape- 
Nuts  food  five  months  ago.  At  that 
time  my  health  was  so  poor  that  I 
thought  I would  have  to  gi  up  my 
work  altogether.  I was  rapidly  losing 
in  weight,  had  little  appetite,  was  ner- 
vous and  sleepless,  and  experienced, 
almost  constantly,  a feeling  of  exhaus- 
tion. 

“I  tried  various  remedies  without 
good  results;  then  I determined  to 
give  particular  attention  to  my  food, 
and  have  learned  something  of  the 
properties  of  Grape-Nuts  for  rebuild- 
ing the  brain  and  nerves. 

“I  commenced  using  Grape-Nuts 
and  have  since  made  a constant  and 
rapid  improvement  in  health,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  .all  this  time  I have 
been  engaged  in  the  most  strenuous 
and  exacting  work. 

“I  have  gained  twelve  pounds  in 
weight  and  have  a good  appetite,  my 
nerves  are  steady  and  I sleep  sound. 
I have  such  strength  and  reserve  force 
that  I feel  almost  as  strong  and  fresh 
at  the  close  of  a day’s  work  as  at  the 
beginning. 

‘Before  using  Grape-Nuts  I was 
troubled  much  with  weak  eyes  but  as 
my  vitality  increased  the  eyes  became 
stronger. 

“I  never  heard  of  food  as  nutritious 
and  economical  as  Grape-Nuts.” 

Read  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to 
Wellville,’  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a Rea- 
son.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  'rom  time  to  time.  They 
are  geruim  ue,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


practices  through  study  of  this  publi- 
cation will  not  only  enable  them  to 
secure  the  very  best  results  in  fruit 
growing,  but  will  also  result  in  great- 
ly increasing  land  values. 

Comment  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Chandler, 
Missouri  Experiment  Station. 

So  far  as  1 can  tell  from  the  photo- 
graph, the  tree  by  which  the  boy  is 
standing  is  a well-shaped  young  tree, 
though  you  do  not  stale  its  age. 

The  next  pruning  the  tree  should 
have  should  be  this  summer,  very 
soon.  I should  go  through  and  cut 
out  the  wood  in  the  center  of  the  tree 
as  indicated  by  the  lines  that  1 have 
drawn.  This  should  leave  the  tree 
open,  funnel-formed,  in  the  center.  If 
the  growth  tends  to  fill  in  the  center 
again  before  late  summer,  1 should  go 
through  it  once  more.  Thus  whether 
or  not  you  cut  out  the  suckers,  etc., 
in  the  center,  will  depend  on  whether 
or  not  they  make  the  center  too  dense. 

I should  want  twigs  down  to  the 
center  of  the  tree  on  each  limb,  but 
should  not  want  them  too  thick  or 
too  long.  I should  want  none  in  the 
shade. 

Possibly  the  best  tool  for  this  sum- 
mer pruning  would  be  a light  hand 
shear,  the  lighter  the  better,  as  you 
can  do  the  work  faster.  It  should  not 
take  more  than  one  or  one  and  one- 
half  hours  to  do  this  summer  pruning 
once  on  your  150  trees,  unless  they 
are  larger  than  they  appear  to  be. 

In  pruning  the  trees  next  winter,  I 
should  cut  off  from  the  ends  of  the 
main  branches,  one-third  to  one-half 
or  more  of  the  present  season's 
growth,  and  should  cut  back  one-third 
to  one-half  each  of  the  larger  twigs 
that  I cared  to  leave  on  these 
branches.  The  lower  twigs  do  not 
generally  need  to  be  cut  back,  though 
if  they  are  so  long  so  that  too  much 
fruit  would  be  on  one  twig,  they  may 
well  be  cut  back. 

Next  summer  I should  prune  similar 
to  the  method  outlined  for  this  sum- 
mer. Possibly  as  the  trees  get  older 
summer  pruning  will  be  unnecessary, 
unless  the  tree  receives  a severe  cut- 
ting back  some  year.  Summer  open- 
ing out  of  the  head  is  nearly  always 
necessary  following  a severe  dehorn- 
ing. 

Each  winter  after  this,  I should  give 
a little  more  severe  pruning  on  the 
ends  of  the  main  limbs  than  I gave 
the  winter  before,  until  the  tree  is  just 
tall  enough  to  be  convenient  for  prun- 
ing, picking,  etc.,  then  I should  cut 
back  to  the  same  point  each  year  at 
the  ends  of  the  main  limbs.  Unless 
the  soil  is  exceedingly  rich,  I should 
not  let  the  tree  become  so  tall  that  I 
could  not  work  with  a two  foot  shear. 

As  to  some  of  the  minor  details  of 
pruning  each  year,  I should  cut  out 
some  of  the  twigs  along  the  branches 
if  they  become  too  thick.  I should 
not  leave  wood  enough  that  any  part 
of  the  tree  would  be  in  anything  like 
a dense  shade,  or  that  any  of  the 
twigs  would  be  slender  and  pale  look- 
ing. 

If  the  crop  expected  is  heavy,  I 
should  cut  out  more  of  these  twigs 
than  I should  a year  when  the  crop 
is  expected  to  be  light.  That  is,  you 
can  a good  part  of  your  thinning 
in  the  spring  by  cutting  back  some 
of  the  twigs  and  cutting  off  others. 

If  any  year  the  crop  is  very  light 
so  that  there  is  barely  bloom  enough 
live  buds  or  blooms  for  a crop,  I 
should  do  very  little  pruning,  as  I 
should  consider  the  crop  of  fruit 
worth  more  than  the  good  effects  the 
pruning  would  have  on  the  trees. 

As  to  time  of  pruning,  most  of  the 
cutting  back  may  well  be  done  in  Feb- 
ruary, though  it  is  all  right  to  do  it 
as  late  as  blooming  time.  The  cutting 
out  of  twigs  I should  not  care  to  do 
until  after  the  blossoms  have  fallen, 
so  as  to  be  more  certain  as  to  the 
prospect  of  the  crop,  and  therefore 
more  certain  as  to  how  much  cutting 
out  should  be  done. 

Do  You  Want  to  Sell  Your  Farm? 

I want  information  immediately 
about  a good  grain  or  stock  farm  for 
sale.  There  is  a good  buyer  waiting 
for  it,  willing  to  pay  your  price.  Write 
me  at  once  for  full  particulars.  Ad- 
dress Arthur  Capper,  Dept.  93,  To- 
peka, Kan 


In  the 

Vineyards 
and  Orchards  of  the 
Northwest 

are  unequalled  opportunities  to  make  money  in  intensive  farming:,  fruit-growing, 
vegetable-raising,  dairying,  poujtlry  and  "stock-raising.  Washington,  for  instance, 

is  a great  state  of  snow-capped  peaks,  noble 
forests,  tumbling  rivers,  fertile  valleys,  wave- 
| lapped  seashore.  Incomparable  climate. 
^7T  ctt/  Immense  water  power;  vast  areas  of  valu- 

fjl  *■  he  Northern  rdClJlC  able  timber;  a fishing  industry  that  rivals 
* t ’ • 7 the  world.  Intensive  irrigated  farming  and 

high  degree  of  develop- 


The  Northern  Pacific 
-U  extends  into  or  through 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
North  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington,  Ore- 
gon. New,  rich  territory 
being  opened  up-  by  exten- 
sions now  building.  The 
Homeseeker  s Chance ! 


fruit-growing  in 
ment.  The  Yakima,  Kittitas,  Walla  Walla, 
Spokane  and  Lewiston-Clarkston  Valleys, 
the  Columbia  River  Basin,  the  Puget  Sound 
Country,  Gray’s  Harbor,  Willapa  Harbor,  the 
Inland  Empire  Region,  the  Big  Bend  and 
Palouse  Country  present  ideal  conditions. 
The  Washington  fruit  lands  grow  prize-win- 
ning fruits  and  berries.  The  Washington 
grainfields  yield  bountifully  of  the  best  grades 
of  product.  You  ought  to  learn  more  about 
the  Northwest  and  its  possibilities.  You 
ought  to  see  it.  Write  tonight  for  informa- 
tion. Say  what  state  interests 
you  most. 


The  Scenic  Highway  Through  the  Land  of  Fortune 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 

L.  J.  Bricker,  General  Immigration  Agt.,  Dept.  311,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
A.  M.  CLELAND,  General  Passenger  Agent,  ST.  PAUL 
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WHY  SPRAY  ALL 

when  the  work  can  be  done  much  easier 

by  applying-  Lafer’s  Insecicide  on  the  soil  around  the  tree 
Being-  absorbed  by  the  roots,  inoculating-  the  sap,  scale 
and  diseases  will  be  destroyed.  Free  pamphlet.  Address 

J.  W.  LAFER 

Sta.  B.,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Box  2-A,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


Patent  Your  Ideas 

THEY  MAY  BRING  YOU  A FORTUNE 

Patents  secured  or  Fees  Returned 

MODERATE  TERMS 

Advice  and  Books  FREE.  Highest  References. 

JOHN  PATTEN  DUFFIE,  [MEVS 

Pacific  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 


I Do  You  Want  a 
Good  Fruit  Farm 


Then  See 


MORRISANIA 


This  Summer 


T] 


'HIS  ranch,  consisting  of  more  than  800  acres,  has 
been  cut  up  into  small  tracts,  part  of  which  are 
being  sold;  the  remainder  will  be  held  by  the  Morri- 
sania  Fruit  and  Land  Company,  in  which  we  are  in- 
terested, and  developed  to  the  limit. 

Crop  prospects  on  the  ranch  this  year  are  exceptionally 
good.  In  fact  there  has  been  only  one  crop  failure  in  19  years. 

This  is  fine  fruit  land,  with  an  abundance  of  the 
finest  water;  climate  is  ideal,  and  surroundings  most 
picturesque  and  beautiful.  If  you  want  really  high- 
grade  fruit  land,  see  this  ranch  this  summer. 

Land  Including  Water  Right 
$300  PER  ACRE 

There  are  a few  tracts  with  some  rough  land 
which  can  be  sold  at  a lower  price,  which  will  be  made 
after  you  see  the  land. 

We  have  a beautiful  booklet  describing  this  ranch 
and  telling  what  readers  of  the  Fruit-Grower  think  of 
it,  after  having  seen  it.  Write  for  this  booklet — and 
then  arrange  to  go  out  to  see  this  land  this  summer. 
We  have  comfortable  quarters  at  the  ranch,  and  will 
take  good  care  of  you  during  your  stay.  Let  me  know 
when  you  can  go. 

JAMES  M.  IRVINE,  Editor  The  Fruit-Grower 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 
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Our  $1,000.00  Prize  Contest. 

There  now  remains  only  one  month 
more  in  which  to  solicit  subscriptions 
in  our  Prize  Contest. 

This  will  allow  ample  time,  how- 
ever, for  anyone  to  start  in  right  now 
and  secure  the  first  prize,  a $500.00 
automobile,  for  doing  a little  work  in 
securing  subscriptions  to  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  The  second  prize  will  be 
$100.00  in  cash,  and  there  are  ten  more 
prizes,  ranging  down  to  $25.00. 

All  remittances,  to  be  counted  in 
this  contest,  must  be  mailed  to  us  not 
later  than  Friday  evening,  July  1st. 
Any  remittances  sent  in  an  envelope 
which  bears  a post  mark  of  a later 
date  than  July  1st,  will  not  be  counted 
in  the  contest. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a great  many 
of  our  friends  will  take  an  active  in 
tcrest  in  this  work  during  the  month 
of  June.  Send  at  once  for  complete 
details.  Remember  that  remittances 
for  renewal  subscriptions  will  count  on 
this  contest  as  well  as  remittances  for 
new  subscribers. 

Up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press 
with  this  edition  of  The  Fruit-Grower, 
there  had  not  been  sent  in  as  much  as 
$50.00  by  any  one  contestant,  in  fact 
the  standing  is  practically  the  same  as 
it  was  on  the  first  of  May,  there  be- 
ing only  a small  amount  sent  in  dur- 
ing the  past  month.  In  other  words, 
if  the  contest  were  to  close  at  this 
time,  the  $500.00  automobile  would  go 
to  one  who  has  sent  in  less  than  $50.00 
for  subscriptions,  and  the  second  prize 
of  $100.00  would  go  to  one  who  has 
sent  in  in  the  neighborhood  of  $25.00 
only. 

We  lay  stress  on  these  points  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  our  readers 
the  fact  that  it  will  be  an  easy  matter 
for  anyone  to  go  out  and  secure  one 
of  the  best  prizes  by  doing  a little 
hustling,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  act 
promptly. 

Get  busy  at  once.  You  may  start 
soliciting  at  any  time,  and  if  you  will 
write  us  for  complete  details,  we  will 
forward  instructions  by  return  mail. 

Crop  Prospects. 

From  nearly  every  part  of  the 
country  come  reports  that  the  daily 
newspapers  grossly  exaggerated  the 
damage  to  fruit  crops  by  the  storm 
which  swept  the  Middle  West  late  in 
April.  It  seems  that  the  average 
newspaper  man  does  not  think  of  the 
fruit  crop  until  a severe  storm  comes, 
and  then  the  injury  is  not  worth  men- 
tioning unless  the  entire  crop  is  wiped 
out.  Therefore,  no  newspaper  stories 
were  worth  while  unless  the  damage 
was  made  very  great,  and  headlines 
appeared  in  all  the  papers,  “Fruit 
Crop  Damaged  to  Extent  of  $38,000.- 
000.”  The  figures  ran  all  the  way 
from  $38,000,000  to  $60,000,000,  and 


statements  were  made  that  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  and  other  states  were 
absolutely  cleaned  out  of  the  fruit 
business. 

Now,  the  damage  was  severe,  but 
all  these  reports  have  been  exagger- 
ated. Michigan  now  reports  that  there 
will  be  lots  of  fruit  in  that  state,  and 
other  districts  make  similar  repents. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  the  country  as  a 
whole  at  this  time  promises  much  Get- 
ter fruit  -crops  than  in  1909,  and  bet- 
ter care  is  being  given  orchards  every- 
where. 

It  will  be  well  for  every  reader  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  to  give  his  trees 
and  plants  proper  care;  if  there  is  any 
fruit  left,  it  will  be  better  for  the  treat- 
ment, and  in  any  event  the  trees  will 
be  better  able  to  bear  a good  crop 
next  year.  Now  is  the  time  to  look 
after  your  orchard,  for  there  are  those 
who  are  going  out  of  business  of  hor- 
ticulture, and  the  reward  will  be  the 
greatest  to  those  who  remain. 

it 

The  Problem  of  Orchard  Heaters. 

Orchard  heaters  were  tested  of  a 
wider  range  of  territory  this  spring 
than  ever  before,  and  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  have  reports  later  as  to 
the  outcome  of  their  use.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  unquestionably  that  the 
heaters  can  be  profitably  used  in  the 
ririgated  fruit  districts,  but  many 
growers  in  the  Middle  West  have 
claimed  their  use  would  not  be  prac- 
ticable east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
on  account  of  higher  winds  which  us- 
ually prevail  in  early  spring.  We  hope 
to  hear  from  Fruit-Grower  readers 
as  to  their  experience  in  using  the 
heaters  east  of  the  mountain  districts. 

It  is  most  discouraging,  not  to  use 
a stronger  expression,  for  an  orchard- 
ist  to  care  for  his  trees  and  have  his 
prospects  for  a fruit  crop  wiped  out 
in  a single  night.  If  any  form  of  pro- 
tection can  prevent  this  loss,  it  should 
be  adopted.  We  insure  our  buildings; 
why  not  try  in  every  possible  way  to 
insure  our  crops? 

We  want  to  hear  from  every  reader 
of  The  Fruit-Grower  who  has  used 
orchard  heaters,  giving  his  experience. 
Don’t  write  your  experience  just  now 
— wait  awhile  until  you  can  tell  more 
about  the  effect  of  the  heating.  Let 
us  work  together  to  try  to  solve  the 
problem  of  protecting  a fruit  crop. 

Our  Premium  Plants. 

It  is  not  possible  that  any  more 
| of  our  premium  trees  and  plants  can 
be  sent  out  this  spring,  on  account 
of  lateness  of  the  season,  but  every 
subscriber  entitled  to  premiums  will 
receive  them  next  spring.  If  there 
are  any  whose  subscriptions  were  sent 
early  enough  for  their  premiums  to 
have  been  received  before  this  date 


who  have  not  received  them,  we  want 
to  hear  from  them,  so  that  they  can 
be  supplied  next  season.  In  handling 
thousands  of  names  in  our  subscrip- 
tion department  it  is  easy  to  make  a 
mistake,  but  we  don’t  want  any  sub- 
scriber to  miss  the  premium  to  which 
he  is  entitled. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  in  a few 
cases  to  change  the  premium  collection 
slightly,  on  account  of  a shortage  of 
some  of  the  items.  If  any  subscriber 
receives  plants  in  his  collection  which 
are  not  satisfactory,  let  us  know  and 
the  proper  plants  will  be  sent  next 
spring.  Everyone  must  be  satisfied 
with  these  premiums,  but  of  course 
we  must  look  to  our  readers  to  let 
us  know  if  there  is  any  reason  for 
dissatisfaction.  If  you  have  any  com- 
laint  to  make,  make  them  to  us. 
That’s  The  Fruit-Grower’s  policy  all 
the  time. 

Just  here  we  may  say  that  the  pre- 
miums we  are  sending  out  this  sea- 
son have  cost  us  a lot  of  money.  Hun- 
dreds of  our  subscribers,  after  re- 
ceiving their  premiums,  have  written 
us  that  they  cannot  understand  how 
we  can  afford  to  send  them  out. 
Frankly,  friends,  we  cannot  afford  it, 
unless  our  subscribers  appreciate  this 
work  enough  to  help  us  extend  our 
circulation. 

You  all  appreciate  that  every  pub- 
lication depends  upon  its  advertising 
patronage  for  its  profits.  And  as  the 
circulation  increases,  advertising  space 
becomes  more  valuable.  We  want  to 
push  The  Fruit-Grower’s  circulation 
to  100,000,  and  we  count  on  the  help 
of  all  our  friends  in  this  work.  We 
don’t  ask  you  to  do  this  work  alto- 
gether for  us,  for  we  guarantee  that 
The  Fruit-Grower  will  be  improved 
as  the  circulation  increases. 

Now  you  know  why  we  are  making 
our  liberal  premium  offer.  And  we 
hope  you  also  appreciate  our  efforts 
enough  to  induce  you  to  get  a^  least 
one  new  subscriber. 

We  are  not  asking  too  much,  are 
we?  Then  get  at  least  one  new  sub- 
scriber today. 

■2j£  ■ajS. 

After  the  Middleman. 

Various  committees  have  been  in- 
vestigating the  increased  cost  of  liv- 
ing, and  one  thing  they  have  found 
is  that  there  is  too  much  difference  be- 
tween the  price  the  producer  receives 
for  food  products  and  the  price  the 
consumer  pays.  Special  reference  is 
made  to  meat  products,  but  the  same 
is  true  in  even  greater  degree  with 
fruit  products.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  high  retail  prices  for  apples, 
for  instance,  have  almost  shut  off  con- 
sumption— and  in  many  cases  the  re- 
tail prices  are  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  prices  the  producer  receives. 

A year  or  two  ago  the  manager  of 
one  of  the  best  shipping  associations 
in  the  West  told  The  Fruit-Grower  of 
an  experience  he  had  in  an  Ohio  city. 
After  the  apple  crop  had  been  sold 
this  manager  visited  some  of  the  East- 
I ern  markets,  and  in  the  Ohio  city 
called  on  a retail  fruit  dealer  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted.  He  found 
him  fixing  up  fancy  Jonathan  apples 
in  neat  little  baskets  holding  a dozen 
choice  specimens.  These  fancy  bask- 
ets of  apples  were  sold  at  $1.00  each. 
With  ninety-six  apples  to  the  box,  this 
fruit  was  retailed  for  $8.00  per  box. 

Now,  the  fruit  shipper  happened  to 
know  what  the  retailer  had  paid  for  the 
apples:  he  had  paid  a fancy  price,  for 
the  fruit  was  extra  fancy,  but  the  price 
paid  did  not  warrant  a retail  price  of 
$1.00  a dozen. 

“Don’t  you  think  you  could  sell 
more  apples  if  the  price  were  more 


The  roofing  that  lasts  is  made  of 
genuine  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt — 

Genasco 
Ready  Roofing 

Cross.ieclion,  Genasco  Smooth-surface  Roofing 

Trinidad  Fake  Asphalt 

= Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 

■B1HIHHIIHI0H1  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 


The  Kant-leak  Kleet  makes  seams  abso- 
lutely water-tight  without  cement.  Write  for 
Genasco  Book  and  samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco 


Chicago  ' 


PLATT’S 
Commercial  College 


9th  and  Frederick  Avenue 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Shorthand.  Type- 
writing, Bookkeep- 
i n g , Penmanship. 
English.  Elementary 
and  advanced  Arith- 
metic and  other 
commercial  studies. 
A diploma  from  this 
school  is  a guarantee 
of  a good  position. 
Students  may  enroll 
any  Monday.  For 
further  information, 
address 

Emory  M.Platt 

ST.  JOSEPH,  EM 
Missouri  PLATT 


THE  BOOK 

has  32  pages  and 
contains  exact  illus- 
trations and  descrip- 
tions of  over  300 
separate  styles 


THE 
PENCIL 

with  pat- 
ent point- 
PJotect- 
ing 
holder, 
is  six 
inches 
long  and 
is  provided  with 
a rubber  eraser.  Write 
for  it  at  once.  It’s  free. 


of  new  Spring  Shoes  for  men,  women 
and  children.  It  gives  you  simple  directions 
that  show  you  how  easy  it  is  to  buy  these  shoes  by 
mail.  It  offers  you  all  the  conveniences  of  a visit  to 
the  largest  shoe  store  west  of  New  York  City  — variety 
and  value  unequalled  anywhere.  Not  a “ cheap  * 
shoe  in  the  book.  Nothing  but  good,  reliable  foot- 
wear at  honest  prices.  W rite  for  the  book  today,  now. 

a Wg  620-622  Washington  Ave. 

ST.  LoUIS,  MO. 


CIDER  PRESSES 

TIIE  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD  HY-. 

DRAULIC  PRESS  produces  morecider1} 
from  les9  apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 

BIG  MONEY  MAKER 

Sizes  10  to  400  barrels  daily,  handw 
or  power.  Presses  for  all  pur- 
poses, also  cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vine- 

?;ar  generators,  eto.  Cata-  | 
og  free.  We  are  manufac- 
turers, not  jobbers. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO., 

(Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of  cider 

presses  in  the  world.)  

51  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 


CIDER  and  WINE 

Presses 

Hand  and  Power.  Catalog 
Free.  Manufactured  by 

TheG.J.Emeny  Co.,  Fulton,  N.Y. 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING  — Jones  Nad 
School  of  Auctioneering,  2856-2858  Washing- 
ton Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.,  is  the  leading  school. 
Write  for  free  catalogue. 


Rod 


T 


for  24-inch  Hog 
Fence.  Send  for 
catalog  showing  , 
many  styles.  Save 
freight  by  buying  — — 
nearer  home.  ~7 — 

The  Ottawa  Mfg.  Co. 

710  King  St., 

Ottawa,  - Kansas. 
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Troutman  Orchard  Heaters  M M 


WHEREVER  USED 

Have  again  saved  the  Fruit  Crop  of  the  country 

AGAINST  FROST 

Let  the  experience  of  this  spring  be  a lesson. 
Learn  everything  now  about  the  Troutman  Orchard 
Heaters  and  be  prepared  early  for  next  season  s fight. 
WE  WANT  400  AGENTS 

Reliable  and  capable.  References  and  proof  of  ability  required.  Full  infor- 
mation furnished  upon  application. 

The  Round  Crest  Orchard  Heater  Co.,  C COLOR ADO Y 


June, 1010 
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'Yearly  I ‘age  12.'! 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


reasonable?”  cautiously  asked  the 
fruit  shipper. 

“Sure!”  was  the  reply.  But  by 
putting  up  the  price  I make  as  mtu  h 
profit,  have  to  handle  less  fruit,  with 
less  money  invested,  so  why  should  1 
not  cater  to  the  select  trade,  which 
buys  in  small  quantities?” 

From  his  standpoint,  the  retailer 
was  correct.  But  think  of  the  effect 
upon  the  apple  industry  generally. 
The  retailer  makes  his  profit,  all  right, 
but  consumption  is  greatly  restricted. 
The  producer  suffers  in  consequence. 

The  case  here  referred  to  is  not  an 
exception;  everywhere  retail  prices 
have  been  held  at  such  a high  figure 
that  consumption  has  been  greatly 
curtailed.  The  experience  in  every 
city  of  the  country  during  the  season 
just  closing  proves  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  and  notwithstanding  the 
short  crop  last  year,  a great  many  ap- 
ples remain  in  storage  even  at  this 
time.  Retail  prices  have  been  so  high 
that  people  did  not  eat  apples. 

Just  here  it  may  be  well  to  say  that 
growers  and  packers  of  fruit  are 
themselves  partly  to  blame.  A re- 
tailer told  us  one  day  that  he  had  to 
figure  on  a wide  margin  of  profit  in 
apples,  on  account  of  many  bad  apples 
found  in  the  barrels  or  boxes.  He  had 
to  protect  himself  against  this  loss. 
He  said  that  if  he  knew  he  could  ab- 
solutely depend  upon  every  apple  in 
the  package  he  could  sell  the  fruit  on 
less  margin  of  profit,  buc  when  he 
had  to  guard  against  great  loss  he 
protected  himself  by  higher  prices. 

One  very  important  question  that 
confronts  apple-growers  today  is  how 
to  reach  the  consumer  with  the  fruit 
at  least  possible  expense.  Will  it  come 
to  the  point  that  shipping  associations 
shall  have  to  establish  retail  fruit 
stores  in  the  various  cities,  and  sell 
their  apples  direct  to  the  consumer? 
This  has  been  tried  on  a small  scale 
by  some  growers,  and  is  seriously  be- 
ing considered  by  many  others. 

Dont  Misbrand  Your  Cantaloupe 
Packages. 

A recent  decision  of  the  board  of 
food  inspection  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  of  in- 
terest to  growers  of  cantaloupes.  It 
has  been  decided  that  packages  can- 
not be  labeled  “Rocky  Ford  Canta- 
loupes” or  “Rocky  Ford  Seed  Melons  ’ 
unless  the  melons  are  actually  grown 
in  the  Rocky  Ford  district. 

In  one  of  the  circulars  issued  by  this 
board  are  contained  the  following  pro- 
visions : 

“The  use  of  a geographical  name 
shall  not  be  permitted  in  connection 
with  a food  or  drug  product  not  man- 
ufactured or  produced  in  that  place, 
when  such  name  indicates  that  the 
article  was  manufactured  or  produced 
in  that  place. 

The  use  of  a geographical  name  in 
connection  with  a food  or  drug  prod- 
uct will  not  be  deemed  a misbranding 
when,  by  reason  of  long  usage,  it  has 
come  to  represent  a generic  term  and 
is  used  to  indicate  a style,  type  or 
brand;  but  in  all  such  cases  the  state 
or  territory  where  any  such  article 
is  manufactured  or  produced  shall  be 
stated  upon  the  principal  label.” 

Under  this  ruling  the  board  has 
been  called  upon  to  decide  whether 
or  not,  in  its  opinion,  certain  geo- 
graphical names  have  been  sufficient- 
ly generic  to  indicate  a style,  type  or 
brand,  and  in  consequence  might  be 
used  without  offending  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  food  and  drugs  act. 
Among  the  geographical  names  which 
have  been  under  consideration  are 
“Rocky  Ford”  as  applied  to  canta- 
loupes, and  “Indian  River”  as  applied 
to  oranges. 

In  passing  upon  these  names  the 
board  holds: 

“The  Rocky  Ford  melon  is  not  a 
the  older  varieties  of  melons  which 
in  the  environment  of  Rocky  Ford, 
Colo.,  has  attained  particular  excel- 
lence. 

“The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
Indian  River  oranges  of  Florida.  They 
are  not  a new  variety,  but  various  va- 
rieties which  in  the  environment  of 
the  Indian  River  have  attained  un- 
usual excellence. 

“The  board  holds  that  the  terms 


'Rocky  Ford’  and  ‘Indian  River’  have 
not  become  sufficiently  generic  to  in- 
dicate styles,  types  or  brands  of  mel- 
ons and  oranges,  respectively,  but  that 
these  geographical  names  are  only 
properly  applied  to  the  product  of  the 
restricted  area  for  the  melons  which 
are  grown  in  or  near  Rocky  Ford,  and 
for  the  product  grown  in  or  near  the 
Indian  River.  Inasmuch  as  the  term 
'Rocky  Ford’  has  thus  become  asso- 
ciated with  a melon  of  peculiar  ex- 
cellence of  a certain  geographical  lo- 
cality, the  board  holds  that  it  is  un- 
lawful to  sell  in  interstate  commerce 
melons  not  grown  in  the  Rocky  Ford 
district  as  ‘Rocky  Ford  Seed’  melons. 
The  terms  are  nearly  alike,  and  the 
intent  is  to  deceive,  and  the  law  pro- 
vides that  a label  should  not  be  false 
or  deceptive  in  any  particular.” 

This  decision  means,  in  effect,  that 
no  cantaloupes  can  be  labeled  ‘Rocky 
Ford’  or  ‘Rocky  Ford  Seed’  unless 
they  have  really  been  grown  in  the 
Rocky  Ford  district. 

It  appears  to  us  that  this  is  a very 
fair  decision.  There  is  no  reason  why 
melons  from  any  other  section  should 
be  sold  upon  the  reputation  of  Rocky 
Ford  melons.  If  the  melons  are  as 
good  as  the  Rocky  Ford  melons,  they 
will  establish  a reputation  of  then- 
own;  if  they  are  not  as  good,  they 
don’t  deserve  it,  and  should  not  be 
permitted  to  pass  under  false  colors. 
Fruit-growers  generally  should  take 
note  of  this  decision,  for  it  will' apply 
to  every  other  similar  case  where 
packages  have  been  marked  with  a 
geographical  name.  Sell  your  prod- 
ucts for  what  they  actually  are — by 
so  doing  you  will  establish  a reputa- 
tion of  your  own,  and  will  not  be 
dependent  upon  the  reputation  of 
others. 

Protecting  an  Iowa  Orchard. 

At  various  times  The  Fruit-Grower  j 
has  referred  to  the  orchard  of  C.  E.  j 


Soon  Save  Their  Cost 

SAVE  the  Load  from  Break.!  '/■  and  Brin  i tig.  SAVE  the 
Wagon  from  sudden  Jolts  and  Strains.  SAVE  the  Team  by 
making  the  draft  Uniform  and  Easier. 

In  short,  Harvey  Bolster  Springs 

Make  a Spring  Wagon  of  Your  Farm  Wagon 

which  saves  your  buying  a sprint:  wagon  for  marketing  your  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  produce.  We  have  them  in  all  sizes  to  tit  ; II  wagons 
from  the  lightest  one  horse  wagon  to  the  heaviest  wagon  made. 

Harvey  Springs  have  been  perfected  by  twenty  years  experience 
in  Spring  making  and  testing.  They  are  in  a class  by  themselves, 
both  in  quality  of  material  and  quality  of  workmanship. 

30  Days  Free  Trial  and  Guarantee 

Every  Harvey  Spring  must  satisfy  the  buyer.  If  there  should  he 
an  unsatisfactory  Harvey  Spring,  we  want  it.  That  is  why  we  guarantee 
absolutely  every  spring  we  sell.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory  after  30 
days’  trial,  we  want  them  back  and  are  glad  to  return  the  price. 

Write  us  for  particulars  of  our  Free  Trial  offer.  We  want  you  to 
try  a pair  of  Harvey  Springs  at  no  risk  or  expense  to  you. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO.,  736  17th  St.,  RACINE,  WIS. 


o 


Try  Them  30  Days  Free 
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a very  slight  frost,  the  orchard  prom 
ises  a yield  for  this  season  that  will 
be  very  close  to  the  phenominal  yield 
of  last  season. 

“The  other  large  orchards  in  this 
section  are  entirely  killed.  A few  will 
have  some  Jenetons  and  other  late 
apples  that  came  later,  but  the  yield 
outside  our  orchard  will  not  be  three 
per  cent  of  crop.  I have  heard,  but 
not  inspected,  that  one  small  orchard 
near  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  River 
that  had  a heavy  timber  windbreak, 
will  have  part  of  a crop.  Outside  of 
this  everything  seems  to  be  gone. 

“We  will  hve  a good  many  peaches 
on  our  peach  orchard  that  was  to  the 
leeward  of  the  orchard  that  was  heat- 


HEATING  ORCHARD  OF  C.  E.  MINCER,  HAMBURG,  IOWA 


Mincer,  Hamburg,  Iowa,  and  the  up- 
to-date  methods  which  are  practiced 
there.  A letter  now  comes  from  Mr. 
Mincer  saying  that  orchard  heaters 
were  used  during  the  freezing  weather 
late  in  April,  and  the  crop  was  saved. 
This  report  is  very  encouraging,  for 
many  fruit-growers  have  wondered 
whether  the  orchard  heaters  would  be 
effective  in  the  Middle  West,  where 
frequently  high  winds  prevail  during 
sudden  cold  spells,  as  was  the  case  this 
year.  When  Mr.  Mincer  was  success- 
ful in  protecting  his  fruit  the  wind 
was  blowing  a gale,  but  he  says  the 
protection  was  effective.  Regarding 
his  experience  he  writes  as  follows: 
“I  send  photograph  of  our  orchard 
during  the  time  we  were  fighting  the 
freeze.  During  the  time  this  picture 
was  taken  it  was  24  degrees  outside 
orchard  and  a killing  frost.  Inside 
the  orchard  it  was  35  degrees  and 
grass  and  leaves  on  the  trees  were 
wet  with  dew.  A few  of  our  outside 
rows  were  killed  because  we  had  the 
pots  under  the  trees  and  did  not  have 
a row  around  the  outside  of  the  or- 
chard. A few  of  the  large  trees  had 
their  tops  frosted.  Some  of  our  trees 
are  so  full  they  will  have  to  be  thin- 
ned, and  because  of  having  a crop  on 
our  Mammoth  Black  Twigs  and  Rus- 
sets which  are  nearly  always  killed  by 


ed.  The  heat  blowing  across  the  road 
saved  them.  Our  other  orchards  that 
were  not  heated  are  entirely  lost  for 
th is  season,  the  leaves  even  being  dry 
and  easily  powdered.  We  have  one 
orchard  on  the  hill  top  that  never  has 
failed  that  will  he  entirely  bare.  A 
half  day’s  inspection  found  one  live 
apple. 

“The  trees  that  lost  their  fruit  were 
killed  during  the  terrific  gale  and  no: 
during  the  still  night  when  the  picture 
was  taken.  The  thermometer  was  23 
degrees  during  the  high  wind  and  the 
wind  was  blowing  so  hard  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  pour  oil  into  the  pots. 

“We  feel  absolutely  sure  of  raising 
a crop  of  apples  every  year  now  so 
far  as  frosts  are  concerned.” 

The  experience  of  Mr.  Mincer  is 
most  interesting,  as  well  as  being 
most  encouraging,  and  The  Fruit- 
Grower  hopes  to  hear  from  other 
growers  who  tried  the  heaters 
throughout  the  Middle  West.  Give 
your  experience,  whether  favorable  or 
unfavorable.  Let  us  learn  all  we  can 
about  this  orchard-heating  business 

W.  F.  Heikes  of  Huntsville  Whole- 
sale Nurseries,  is  visiting  the  nurseries 
of  France  and  Holland.  He  will  re- 
turn in  July. 


I WILL  MAKE  YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If  you  are  honest  and  ambitions  write 
today.  No  matter  where  you  live  or  what 
your  occupation.  I will  teach  you  the  Real 
} Estate  business  by  mail;  appoint  you  Special 
Representative  of  my  Company  in  your  town  j 
start  you  in  a profitable  business  of  your  own, 
’’and  help  you  make  big  money  ait  once. 

Unusual  opportunity  for  men  Without 
eapltal  to  become  Independent  for  Itfn. 
Valuable  Book  and  full  particulars  FREE, 
Write  today. 

NATIOMAL  CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY  CO. 

B.  B.  JUBDCT  1 ^ U^Ln|f 


trac  tsand  kills  all  files. 

Neat,  clean,  ornamen- 
tal, convenient, -cheap. 

Lasts  all  season. 

Made  of  metal,  cannot 
Spill  or  tip  over,  will  not 
soil  or  injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 

Of  all  dealers  or  sent 
prepaid  for  20  cents. 

HAROLD  SOMERS 
150  DeKalb  Ave. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


For  Rabbits, 


Chickens,  Hogs,  Sheep, 
fr  Horses,  Cattle.  160  styles.  Big 
T heavy  No.  9 galvanized  Coiled 
Spring  rust  proof  wires.  Will  defy 
stock,  wind  and  weather.  Free  sample 

L & cat’g.  15  to  35c  per  rod.  We  pay  freight  , 
ik  The  Brown  Fence  & Wire  Co., 
OHnSSk.  Dept.  14  Cleveland,  O.  ^ 

Peach  Trees 

FOR  EVERYBODY — We  grow  and  sell  to  the 
planter  more  Peach  Trees  than  any  other 
nursery  in  the  world.  We  also  grow  Apple, 
Cherry,  Plum  and  other  fruits,  and  our  prices 
will  please  you.  We  grow  all  the  leading 
varieties.  We  ship  to  every  state,  as  well  as 
to  foreign  countries.  Our  soil  produces  a 
better  system  of  roots  than  any  other  soil  on 
earth.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
7ft0  acres. 

TENNESSEE  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES, 
Inc.  Successor  to  J.  C.  Hale. 
WINCHESTER,  - - TENNESSEE 


Does  Three  Times  the  Work 
With  ^ the  Labor! 

The  IWAN  Post  Hole  and  Well  Auger  cuts 
clean,  smooth,  perfectly  proportioned  holes  for 
poles,  posts  or  wells.  No  muscle-racking,  back- 
breaking drudgery— just  slight  effort  and  a 
whole  day’s  work  done  in  two  hours. 

The  IWAN  bites  right  through  wet  or  dry 
hard-pan,  sand,  gumbo,  gravel,  clay.  With 
cheap  pipe  extension  it  digs  deep 
wells  in  a few  hours. 

Your  money  back  if  it  fails. 
The  IWAN  is  also  largely 
used  by  public  service  compa- 
nies. One  man  can  easily  keep  ahead 
of  two  gangs  setting  poles. 

W rite  Iwan  today,  mentioning  deal- 
er's name,  for  free  book,  "Easy 
Digging.”  Telle  a lot  of  things  you 
ought  to  know.  (8) 

IWAN  BROS..  Dept.  24  South  Bend,  Ind. 


The  soothing,  heal — 

ing  ointment  works  a speedy  cure  of  O alls, 
Cuts  Sores  and  Wounds.  Standard  horse 
remedy  of  the  world.  Cures  while  you  work 
the  horse.  Buy  it  and  be  ready  for  emergen- 
cies Sold  by  dealers  generally.  Trial  sample 
sent  for  2c.  postage.  Getitandtestit  Address 
BICKMORE  CALL  CURE  CO., 

Box  177  Old  Town,  Maine. 
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Questions  and  Answers 


would  rather  use  better  specimens, 
however,  than  to  take  chances. 


Fruit  Troubles  from  Tennessee. 


I’eneli  Trees  Winter-Killed. 


My  apple  trees  are  on  rich,  rolling 
ground,  and  are  very  healthy-looking 
indeed.  All  were  full  of  bloom,  but 
some  trees  now  haven't  an  apple  on 
them.  Still  other  trees  have  just  cer- 
tain limbs  with  apples;  probably  one- 
half  of  the  trees  may  be  full  and  the 
other  half  be  barren;  the  top  of  a tree 
may  be  full  or  vice  versa.  What  is 
the  trouble  with  them?  Some  trees 
were  gnawed  by  rabbits  over  a year 
ago,  and  in  almost  every  case  these 
gnawed  trees  have  an  exceptionally 
heavy  crop  of  fruit.  Every  bloom  seems 
to  have  made  an  apple.  In  other  words, 
wherever  the  growth  of  the  tree  was 
checked  last  year  there  seems  to  be  a 
heavy  crop  of  fruit.  I have  read  of  the 
practice  of  cutting  vertical  strips  of 
bark  from  trunks  of  trees  to  check 
flow  of  sap  and  cause  formation  of 
fruit  buds.  However,  even  the  trees 
not  injured  seem  to  have  bloomed  well, 
and  the  failure  to  set  fruit  cannot  be 
due  to  lack  of  fertilization,  either,  for 
I have  a number  of  varieties  together. 

What  do  you  think  of  cutting  strips 
of  bark  from  the  trunks  of  the  trees" 
I understand  this  should  be  done  in 
June.  Would  it  be  safe  to  treat  in  this 
way  1.200  trees?  Most  of  the  trees  are 
six  years  old.  and  are  very  vigorous. 

I am  thinking  of  planting  more  ap- 
ple trees.  How  about  Delicious  and 
King  David? 

When  a man  does  his  own  grafting, 
is  it  not  better  to  start  the  trees  in  the 
places  where  they  are  to  stand?  When 
will  apple  seed  planted  next  fall  be 
ready  to  graft  upon?  Will  any  kind 
of  apple  seed  do? — K.  W.,  Cherry,  Tenn. 

Your  six-year-old  apple  trees  have 
likely  not  reached  the  age  when  they 
will  bear  heavy  crops,  and  the  trees 
injured  by  rabbits  are  likely  abnormal 
because  of  the  injury.  Girdling  trees, 
or  removing  vertical  strips  of  bark,  as 
suggested,  will  check  the  wood  growth 
of  trees  and  tend  to  formation  of  fruit 
buds;  the  work  is  usually  done  in  June 
or  early  in  July.  We  should  hesitate 
to  girdle  1,200  trees — in  fact,  we  be- 
lieve we  would  keep  six-year-old  trees 
growing,  waiting  until  they  are  a little 
older  before  trying  to  throw  them  into 
full  bearing. 

Delicious  and  King  David  are  both 
fine  apples,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
how  they  will  do  in  the  section  where 
you  want  to  plant  them.  Since  you 
say  Stayman  Winesap  does  well  with 
you,  apples  of  the  same  season  should 
also  succeed,  but  we  would  test  new 
varieties  before  planting  very  largely. 
Can  you  not  find  trees  of  these  va- 
rieties in  bearing  near  you? 

Grafts  can  be  better  cared  for  if  they 
are  kept  in  nursery  rows,  rather  than 
when  scattered  through  the  orchard; 
we  would  plant  in  rows,  therefore,  to 
save  labor. 

Apple  seed  planted  next  fall  will  be 
large  enough  to  make  root  grafts  in 
autumn  of  1911.  Any  kind  of  apple 
seed  will  do. 


I planted  a small  peach  orchard  in 
March,  1909;  trees  made  a fine  gi  owth, 
but  50  per  cent  of  them  winter-killed. 
1 think  the  trees  were  cultivated  too 
late,  and  the  ground  was  left  bare  dur- 
ing the  winter.  Orchard  planted  on 
praririe  land,  open  to  the  north  and 
west.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  sow 
cow-peas  in  June,  mow  them  and  leave 
on  the  ground  until  spring  as  a mulch" 

(2)  Would  a hedge  of  privet  on  the 
north  and  west  make  a good  wind- 
break, or  would  it  be  better  to  plant 
catalpa?  If  catalpa  is  used,  how  many 
rows  would  be  needed,  and  how  close 
should  the  trees  be  planted  in  the  row? 
— R.  E.  McR.,  Chilhowee,  Mo. 

It  may  be  that  the  peach  trees  were 
[ cultivated  too  late,  and  therefore  they 
went  into  winter  in  an  unrippened  con- 
dition. To  sow  cow-peas  will  likely 
help  to  ripen  up  the  wood.  The  pea- 
vines  need  not  be  mowed,  if  they  are 
to  be  left  on  the  ground,  for  the  first 
frost  will  kill  them.  If  the  vines  are 
cut  for  hay  and  fed  to  live  stock,  and 
the  manure  returned  to  the  soil,  this 
will  be  better  than  allowing  the  vines 
to  lie,  to  be  turned  under  the  following 
spring. 

We  don't  think  any  kind  of  wind- 
break is  needed — and  certainly  not  one 
of  privet,  which  will  not  get  high 
enough  to  form  a good  windbreak.  In 
the  latitude  of  this  peach  orchard  no 
windbreak  should  be  needed  to  pre- 
vent winter  injury  to  peach  trees. 

Baldwin  Spot  on  Apples. 

Recently  The  Fruit-Grower  has  re- 
ceived a number  of  letters  from  sub- 
scribers in  the  Northwest  asking  about 
a disease  which  attacks  apples,  par- 
ticularly Baldwin  and  Jonathan,  known 
as  “Baldwin  Spot.”  We  wrote  Prof. 
W.  S.  Thornber  of  the  Washington  Ex- 
periment Station  about  the  disease,  and 
he  replies: 

“This  disease  is  known  locally 
throughout  the  Northwest  under  many 
different  names  such  as  'Baldwin  Spot,’ 
‘Apple  Punk,’  ‘Brown  Rot.'  and  ‘Hail 
Spot.'  I think  it  is  a well-established 
fact  at  the  present  time  that  this  dis- 
ease is  due  to  a fungus  disease  which 
spreads  from  apple  to  apple  by  means 
of  wind,  insects  and  moisture  during 
the  early  part  of  the  summer  and  does 
not  show  up  on  the  fruit  very  prom- 
inently until  harvest  time  or  even  later 
than  this  in  late  infections.  While  we 
have  not  been  able  to  definitely  deter- 
mine the  life  history,  yet  we  have  suc- 
ceeded very  well  by  spraying  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  during  the  early  part  of 
the  summer.  The  only  difficulty  with 
the  spray  is  that  the  Bordeaux  is  apt 
to  russet  the  fruit  as  it  has  in  cases  of 
spraying  for  apple  scab,  so  attempts 
are  being  made  to  use  lime-sulphur  in 
place  of  Bordeaux.  I think  this  very 
feasible.  However,  we  have  not  gone 
far  enough  to  know.  Personally,  if  1 
had  an  infected  tree  or  orchard,  T 
would  use  lime-sulphur  by  all  means.” 


Injury  to  Young  Apple  Trees. 

I set  some  young  apple  trees  in 
April,  and  they  put  forth  their  foliage 
all  right,  but  several  of  the  trees  have 
been  cut  off  clean  at  different  heights, 
from  two  inches  to  fourteen  inches 
from  the  ground.  The  part  cut  off  is 
always  found  beside  the  tree  with 
leaves  intact,  while  the  cut  is  almost 
as  clean  as  if  made  with  a knife.  We 
have  a good  many  jack  rabbits,  and  I 
have  been  advised  to  wrap  the  trees 
with  newspaper  to  prevent  gnawing, 
but  the  cuts  are  made  so  high  I do  not 
see  how  I can  prevent  them  in  this 
way.  Could  the  cutting  be  done  by 
the  rabbits,  and  if  so  what  can  I do? 
Do  you  think  it  advisable  to  use  the 
tree  protectors  advertised  in  various 
fruit  papers?  How  long  can  they  be 
left  on  one-year  trees,  and  do  they  re- 
tard the  growth? — J.  H.,  French,  N.  M. 

There  is  an  insect  called  “twig-gird  - 
ler,”  which  does  exactly  what  you  say 
has  happened  to  your  apple  trees,  ex- 
cept that  this  insect  usually  attacks 
forest  trees.  The  female  deposits  her 
eggs  in  the  twig  and  then  moves  down 
the  twig  and  makes  a deep,  clean  cut, 
so  that  at  the  first  breeze  this  twig 
breaks  off  and  falls  to  the  ground. 
The  egg  she  has  deposited  needs  dead 
wood  in  which  to  hatch,  and  the 
shrewd  insect  adopts  this  method  of 
deadening  the  twig.  The  remedy,  ob- 
viously, is  to  gather  up  the  fallen  twigs 
and  burn  them,  thus  destroying  the 
eggs.  It  is  doubtful  if  rabbits  will 
cause  the  injury  to  our  subscriber’s 
trees;  rabbits  gnaw  the  bark,  but  do 
not  cut  off  the  tree.  Protecting  with 
papers  may  keep  the  insect  away,  but 
the  wooden  protectors  will  hardly  be 
effective,  because  they  do  not  fit  tight- 
ly against  the  tree. 


Producing  Wood  Growth  on  Apple  Treejs 

I would  like  to  know  how  to  pro- 
duce wood  growth  on  my  young  apple 
trees,  planted  on  new  ground.  I have 
no  barnyard  manure  to  speak  of.  The 
trees  seem  healthy  enough,  but  made 
only  about  six  inches  of  new  wood  last 
year.  Soil  is  sandv  and  has  a good 
supply  of  leaf  mold. 

(2)  I have  a quantity  of  small  pota- 
toes about  the  size  of  a walnut;  would 
they  be  of  any  use  for  seed? — G.  P., 
North  Bay,  Gambier  Island.  B.  C. 

Planted  on  such  land  as  these  trees 
are,  they  should  make  a good  wood 
growth,  if  kept  cultivated  throughout 
the  early  part  of  summer.  It  may  be 
the  trees  were  slow  getting  started 
last  year,  and  that  this  season  they 
will  make  up  for  lost  time.  If  the  soil 
is  new  with  plenty  of  leaf  mold,  no 
fertilizer  should  be  needed  yet  to  pro- 
duce wood  growth.  Vetch  or  some 
other  leguminous  crop  can  be  used  as 
a cover  crop,  however;  cultivate  the 
orchard  early  in  summer,  then  plant 
vetch,  which  will  live  through  the  win- 
ter and  begin  growing  early  in  spring, 
n can  be  turned  under,  and  will  add 
noth  nitrogen  and  vegetable  matter  to 
the  soil. 

..i/.?'  If  !,he  Potatoes  are  constitution- 
al a srnrV  ' ,we  w°uld  not  use  them  as 
11  ■ however,  they  are  simply 
small  potatoes  from  hills  which  pro'- 
i yie,<1s  of  larger  tubers, 
they  might  be  used  all  right,  without 
endangering  the  crop.  We  believe  we 


Questions  About  Apple  Varieties. 

(1)  Can  you  give  me  any  informa- 
tion about  the  Langford  Seedling,  a va- 
riety of  apple  grown  quite  extensively 
in  the  Pajaro  Valley,  Cal.?  How  Is  it 
rated  in  the  east? 

(2)  Is  the  Ribston  Pippin,  of  which 
the  English  are  so  fond,  grown  in  the 
United  States  at  all?  What  sort  of  an 
apple  is  it? 

(3)  In  this  part  of  California  the 
Winesap  has  a tendency  to  be  under- 
sized. Would  the  Stayman  Winesap  be 
an  improvement? — A.  O.  D.,  Aptos,  Cal. 

(1)  We  don’t  know  Langford  Seedl- 
ing apple.  Do  any  of  our  readers  know 
It? 

(2)  Ribston  Pippin  is  an  English 
apple  which  has  been  tried  in  this 
country,  and  which  is  first-rate  as  far 
north  as  Maine,  and  second-rate  farther 
south.  It  is  a yellow  apple,  juicy,  with 
rich,  acid  flavor. 

(3)  Stayman  Winesap  is  a larger  ap- 
ple than  old  Winesap.  and  will  doubt- 
less be  large  enough.  In  quality  it 
ranks  high — in  our  opinion,  and  some 
buyers  have  discriminated  against  it  on 
this  account.  We  believe,  however,  it 
will  make  a place  for  itself  in  all  mar- 
kets where  it  is  given  a trial. 


Lawton  Blackberry  for  Texas. 

I would  like  to  hear  from  Fruit- 
Grower  readers  in  Texas  or  Oklahoma, 
who  have  tried  the  Lawton  blackberry. 
I expect  to  put  out  several  acres  of 
blackberries  next  fall,  and  would  like  to 
know  about  the  Lawton.  It  has  a very 
stiff  cane  and  stands  up  well.  The  va- 
riety is  a good  one,  and  plants  yield 
well.  I top  the  canes  at  about  two  and 
a half  to  three  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  plants  are  not  much  inclined  to 
spread,  and  I make  my  rows  six  feet 
apart  and  put  the  plants  four  feet  apart 
in  the  row.  Plants  can  be  much  better 
cultivated  when  set  in  this  way,  and 
pickers  can  get  through  the  patch 
much  more  readily.  Now,  who  can  tell 
me  how  the  Lawton  will  do  in  Okla- 
homa or  Texas? 

I would  also  like  to  hear  from  some- 
one who  has  practiced  mowing  off 
dewberry  plants.  1 have  tried  it  here, 
and  it  will  not  work. — L.  B.,  Bradley, 
Okla. 

Here  is  a chance  for  our  readers  to 
help  out  this  Oklahoma  member  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  family.  Let  us  hear  from 
someone  who  has  tried  the  Lawton  in 
that  country. 


Insects  Attacking  Tomatoes. 

T am  putting  out  about  ten  acres  of 
tomatoes  for  the  cannery  and  wish  to 
know  what  to  do  to  protect  my  toma- 
toes from  the  ravages  of  the  large 
green  worms  (tobacco  worms)  that 
strip  the  plants,  and  the  smaller  worm 
that  appears  about  the  same  time  and 
bores  into  the  fruit. — W.  T.  B.,  Poca- 
hontas, Ark. 

The  most  practicable  way  to  get  rid 
of  the  large  worms  is  to  pick  them  off 
by  hand  and  destroy  them.  The  worms 
are  so  large  and  their  work  so  plain 
that  they  can  be  found  very  easily. 
Another  method  which  is  sometimes 
used  in  tobacco  fields  is  to  plant,  at 
occasional  intervals,  seed  of  James- 
town weed  (Jimson  weed)  about  the 
time  the  tobacco  plants  are  set.  These 
will  come  in  blossom  when  the  parent 


CHOICE  VIRGINIA  FARMS 

Along  Chesapeake  A:  Ohio  Ily.  as  low  as  SI 0.00  per 
acre.  Send  tor  illustrated  booklet.  "COUNTRY  LIFE  IN 
VIRGINIA,”  it  describes  the  mild  climate,  all-year  farming;,  dairy- 
ing, poultry  and  stock  raising,  nearby  Eastern  markets,  schools,  etc., 
and  why  land  is  now  so  cheap.  Low  twice-a-month  excursion  rates. 

<».  B.WAIX,  REAL.  ESTATE  AUT.,  C.  O.  RY„ 
Box  K Richmond,  Va. 


yoWWATER  system 

The  Johnston"BEST"  Water  System  affords  you  every  convenience  and 
comfort  enjoyed  bv  people  in  the  city, 

It  is  an  efficient  fire  protection, adds  value  to  your  property  at  small  ex- - 
pense  and  cuts  out  water  tax  and  labor.  We  deliver  anywhere,  freitrbU 
prepaid. 

W rite  us  for  complete  literature  and  let  us  send  you  an  estimate. 

JOHNSTON  MFG.  CO,  n.-sharp  Kansas  city.  mo. 


BARRELS 

New  and  Second  Hand 

APPLE  BOXES 

Place  Orders  Early — Crates  Baskets,  Apple  Presses 

HAUBER-C00PERAGE  CO. 

KANSAS  CITY,  KANSAS 

GET  A RANEY  CANNER 

And  let  us  teach  you  how  to  can  the  FINEST  goods  in  the  world.  It  will  prove  the  best 
investment  you  ever  made.  Special  inducements  offered  NOW.  Drop  us  a card  TODAY. 
THE  RANEY  CANNER  COMPANY,  Department  F TEXARKANA,  ARKANSAS 


The  Best  Cars 

For  the  Money 

No  class  of  people  in  the  country  is  in  position  to  use  the  auto- 
mobile to  better  advantage  than  the  up-to-date  farmer,  and  he  is  rap- 
idly learning  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  cars  on 
the  farm.  The  manufacture  of  automobiles  has  now  developed  to  the 
stage  where  machines  can  be  used  with  a very  small  percentage  of 
the  trouble  experienced  in  past  years,  and  the  average  farmer,  being  of 
a mechanical  turn  of  mind,  and  educated  in  the  use  of  machinery  of 
all  kinds,  is  in  position  to  get  maximum  service  with  minimum  trou- 
ble and  expense. 

Start  Right  By  Buying  a Car  Which  is  Built  Right 

We  offer  in  our  line  of  cars  the  very  best  values  which  can  be 
secured  for  the  money.  Our  machines  are  mechanically  perfect,  and 
have  enough  power  to  carry  the  loads,  take  you  up  all  the  hills — in 
fact,  to  take  you  on  any  kind  of  a trip,  and  bring  you  back  home. 


“The  Lexington” 

Prices  Ranging  from  $1650  to  $3600. 

Write  at  once  for  handsome  catalog  of  Lexington  cars,  showing 
all  designs,  and  giving  complete  description  in  every  detail.  We  want 
agents  in  every  section  of  the  West  for  this  car.  It  is  beyond  ques- 
tion the  best  value  for  the  money  on  the  market.  Ask  at  once  for 
terms.  We  will  furnish  a demonstrator  at  a low  price,  and  you  will 
be  able  to  interest  your  friends  in  this  magnificent  machine.  Write 
early  and  get  agent’s  commission. 

At  the  Dodson  Hill-Climbing  Contest,  held  in  Kansas  City  May 
14,  the  Lexington  $1650  car  broke  all  previous  records,  beating  com- 
peting cars  selling  as  high  as  $3,000.  This  is  the  car  for  country  use. 
All  hills  look  alike  to  the  Lexington.  A demonstration  will  prove  it  to 
your  satisfaction. 

“The  Mighty  Reo” 

$500  to  $1250. 

We  are  agents  in  this  section  for  the  celebrated  line  of  Reo  cars. 
More  Reos  have  been  sold,  perhaps,  for  farm  use,  in  the  past  few 
years,  than  any  other  make  of  machine,  and  they  are  all  giving  satis- 
faction. A catalogue  describing  this  line  will  be  sent  for  the  asking. 

We  Offer  a Few  Used  Cars  at  Low  Prices 

We  have  in  stock  a few  used  cars,  which  will  be  sold  at  low  fig- 
ures. Write  at  once,  if  you  are  interested,  giving  us  an  idea  of  the 
kind  of  machine  you  want,  and  the  price  you  desire  to  pay.  We  will 
then  send  you  complete  information. 

We  are  now  located  in  our  new  fire-proof  garage  and  salesroom, 
and  have  the  best  equipped  machine  shop  in  the  West.  We  will  rebate 
railroad  far  to  purchasers  living  within  two  hundred  miles  of  this  city. 
If  you  are  interested  in  the  purchase  of  a car,  it  will  pay  you  to  make 
a trip  and  inspect  our  line.  We  can  prove  to  you  that  we  have  the 
best  cars  made  for  the  money.  We  refer  you  to  the  publishers  of  this 
paper  or  to  any  bank  in  St.  Joseph  as  to  our  standing.  Write  today. 

American  Automobile  Co. 

Box  1277  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


Reliable  Commission  Merchants 


COYNE  BROTHERS 
Handle  All  Kinds  Fruit  and  Produce. 
160  South  Water  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


YUILLE-MILLER  CO. 
Receivers  all  kinds  fruit  and  produce. 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
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mollis  of  the  large  green  worms  ap- 
peal- If  a little  fly  poison,  mixed  wllh 
sweetened  water  and  whisky,  be  pour- 
ed In  the  long  blossoms  each  evening, 
the  moths  that  sip  the  liquid  will  be 
killed.  

Spraying  for  Hluck  Rot  of  Grapes. 

Is  there  any  thing  better  than  Hord- 
eaux  mixture  to  use  In  spraying  for 
black  rot  of  grapes? — F.  A.  it.,  Green- 
wood, Mo.  , , . „ 

Bordeaux  mixture  is  the  best  fungi 
clde  for  this  purpose,  and  here  is  the 
recommendation  just  sent  out  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station  as  to 
treatment  for  brown  rot: 

Spray  first  when  shoots  are  six  to 
eight  inches  long,  using  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture at  strength  of  •1-4-50.  .lust  before 
blossoms  open  spray  again  with  same 
mixture.  Just  after  blooms  fall  spray 
again  and  a fourth  time  when  berries 
are  about  one-third  grown;  at  this 
spraying  use  Bordeaux  made  of  lour 
pounds  copper  sulphate,  three  pounds 
of  lime  to  fifty  gallons  of  water  A 
fifth  spraying  is  given  when  fruit  is 
nearly  grown,  using  Bordeaux  mixture 
at  strength  of  4-1-50,  the  first  figure 
being  the  amount  of  copper  sulphate 
used  It  is  well  to  spray  posts,  trellis 
and  'everything  in  badly  infected  vine- 
yards. 

German  Prune  Trees  Do  Not  Bear. 

I have  some  German  prune  trees  six 
or  seven  years  old  that  have  a few 
blooms  every  year,  but  never  any  fruit. 
What  can  1 do  with  them  to  make  them 
bear? — J.  B.  G.,  Carthage,  Mo. 

Plums  of  this  type  are  not  very  suc- 
cessfully grown  in  Missouri,  but  your 
trees  can  likely  be  made  to  bloom  more 
abundantly  by  girdling  the  trees  in 
June  or  early  in  July.  Remove  a nar- 
row strip  of  bark  from  around  the  tree; 
this  will  check  the  wood  growth  and 
tend  to  formation  of  fruit  buds.  The 
strip  removed  need  not  be  more  than 
an  inch  in  width,  and  the  wound  should 
heal  over  before  autumn. 

Wants  to  Know  How  to  Make  Wines. 

Will  some  reader  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  tell  me  how  to  make’  black- 
berry wine,  elderberry  wine  and  peach 
brandy? — E.  G.  Browne,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3, 
Willoughby,  Ohio. 

Who  can  furnish  the  information  de- 
sired? 

Plum  Trees  Don’t  Bear. 

I have  eight  plum  trees  about  ten 
years  old,  which  blossom  heavily  every 
year  and  look  thrifty,  but  they  don’t 
bear.  They  are  slips  that  grew  up 
from  other  trees  that  bore  plenty  of 
fruit,  and  have  been  transplanted.  Is 
there  any  way  I can  get  these  trees 
to  bear  by  grafting  in  any  way? — A. 
H.  T.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  failure  of  your  plum  trees  to  set 
fruit  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that'  the 
blossoms  are  infertile,  and  they  need 
some  other  variety  to  furnish  pollen. 
Are  any  other  varieties  growing  near 
by?  If  not,  we  would  plant  trees  of 
some  variety  which  bloom  at  the  same 
time.  This  same  purpose  can  be  serv- 
ed by  budding  a branch  of  each  of  the 
trees  with  some  other  sort,  this  work 
being  done  late  in  summer,  say  in 
August.  Cross-pollination  should  cause 
the  trees  to  set  fruit. 


Apple  Highly  Colored  Early  in  the 
Season. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  makes  the  ap- 
ples in  our  locality  so  red?  They  are 
about  the  color  of  a ripe  acorn  and 
about  the  size  of  an  acorn  now.  All 
varieties  show  this  color.  They  are 
healthy  and  growing  fine,  but  they  are 
a deep  chestnut  red.  We  have  a big 
half  crop  of  apples  promised  now,  and 
a big  crop  of  peaches,  but  no  pears. — 
A.  G.  S.,  Shubert,  Neb. 

The  peculiarity  to  which  the  corres- 
pondent refers  has  been  noted  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Joseph,  but  we  don’t 
know  the  cause.  The  apples  seem  norm- 
al in  every  way,  except  that  on  one 
side,  at  least,  they  are  a deep  red,  just 
about  the  color  Jonathans  are  at  rip- 
ening time.  Who  can  tell  what  causes 
this  premature  coloring  of  apples?  And 
it  is  not  merely  premature,  either,  for 
all  varieties  seem  to  be  affected.  Who 
knows  the  cause? 


Apricots  With  Edible  Seeds. 

A subscriber.  W.  H.  C.,  Pinetop,  Mo., 
recently  asked  about  apricots  with 
edible  seeds,  and  now  two  members  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  Family  supply  the 
dtsired  information. 

S.  J.  Arden,  Wash.,  writes:  “If  the 

gentleman  will  write  Walter  Rice, 
Crawford,  Colo.,  he  can  get  informa- 
tion about  this  variety  of  apricots  with 
edible  seed.  I lived  there  and  have 
eaten  the  seeds,  and  they  are  just  fine.” 
Estelle  M.  Rawley,  Grant’s  Pass, 
Ore.,  writes:  “The  subscriber  can  get 

an  apricot  with  an  edible,  almond-like 
seed  with  hard  shell,  known  as  the 
‘Smyrna  Apricot,’  a new  variety  re- 
cently imported,  from  Fancher  Creek 
Nurseries,  Fresno,  Calif.  I have  a tree 
planted  last  year  that  is  growing  late- 
ly, but  is  too  young  to  bear.” 

So  there  you  are.  If  you  don’t  see 
what  you  want  in  The  Fruit-Grower, 
ask  for  it. 


Wrappers  for  Fruit  Trees. 

Replying  to  a question  asked  by  C. 
W.  D.,  Marceline,  Mo.,  regarding  wrap- 
pers for  fruit  trees,  will  say  that  I use 
common  wire  screen  for  the  first  seven 
years  of  my  orchard,  with  best  of  suc- 
cess. I made  them  myself  by  cutting 
pieces  10-12  inches,  and  witn  heavy 
leather  gloves  wrapped  them  about  a 
piece  of  broom  handle  cut  twelve  in- 
ches long;  this  gives  form  to  the  wire 
wrappers,  and  all  that  is  then  needed 
is  to  open  them  and  place  about  the 
tree.  These  protectors  protect  against 
rabbits,  sunscald  and  the  careless  plow- 
man, as  they  can  be  easily  seen.  They 
will  last  five  years  on  an  average,  anil 
If  given  an  extra  coat  of  paint  will 
last  longer.  You  must  hunt  out  borers. 
I tried  the  wooden  veneer  wrappers  the 
first  year  and  they  rubbed  the  tree  and 
were  a harbor  for  aphis. — W.  A.  Irvin, 
Springfield.  Mo. 


the  blooms.  It  Is  a mid-season  berry, 
a week  later  than  llaverland;  a very 
strong  grower,  wllh  long  runners  and 
large  leaves,  which  are  easily  distin- 
guished. Mr.  Steffens,  one  of  our  state 
Inspectors,  when  going  through  a fleid 
containing  only  four  plants  of  Car- 
dinal, with  more  than  twenty  other 
varieties,  detected  Cardinal  at  once. 

Tell  readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
who  want  beautiful  flowers  to  plant 
Dorothy  Perkins  rose  and  Hydrangea 
Arborescens.  Both  are  fine. — J.  H. 
Benner,  Johnstown,  Ohio. 

Insects  Destroy  Apple  Leaves. 

My  apple  trees  one  and  two  years 
planted  come  out  in  leaf  and  something 
eats  them  or  at  least  they  disappear 
and  nothing  is  left  but  the  stems  and 
a little  tissue-like  semblance  of  leaf. 
1 cannot  find  any  Insect  at  work. — B.  L. 
H.,  Headsvllle,  W.  Va. 

There  is  an  Insect  called  apple-leaf 
skeletonizer  which  attacks  young  apple 
trees,  and  is  likely  the  offender  in  this 
case,  even  though  it  could  not  be  seen. 
As  this  insect  takes  its  food  by  chew- 
ing, the  remedy  is  to  spray  the  foliage 
thoroughly  with  one  of  the  arsenicals; 
arsenate  of  lead  at  rate  of  two  pounds 
to  fifty  gallons  of  water,  is  perhaps  the 
best. 


Fast  Spraying  (?) 

An  orchardist  here  says  he  sprayed 
600  bearing  apple  trees  in  one  day  with 
a power  sprayer.  Do  you  think  this 
possible,  if  done  properly?  It  was  the 
first  spraying  for  codling  moth,  when 
the  calyx  cups  should  all  have  been 
filled. — C.  E.  L.,  Mesilla,  N.  M. 

We’re  from  Missouri.  A day’s  work 
is  rather  an  elastic  term,  but  suppose 
it  means  ten  hours.  To  spray  600 
bearing  apple  trees  in  that  time  one 
would  have  to  spray  a tree  every 
minute,  without  stopping  a minute  dur- 
ing the  day  to  refill  tank.  We  don’t 
believe  a man  can  claim  to  have  thor- 
oughly sprayed  600  trees  in  the  time 
mentioned,  and  fear  that  our  corres- 
pondent either  misunderstood  the  man, 
or  the  latter  miscounted  his  trees. 


Grafting  Black  Walnut  Trees. 

I would  like  a little  information  on 
the  subject  of  grafting  soft-shell  wal- 
nuts on  the  common  black  walnut 
trees.  I tried  it  this  spring,  according 
to  directions  given  me,  but  none  of  the 
grafts  grew.  I split  one  and  inserted 
the  graft  cleft  style,  and  two  were 
spliced  grafts,  but  all  failed.  Would  it 
be  better  to  try  to  bud  them? — C.  H.  H., 
Berry  Creek,  Calif. 

Nut  trees  are  hard  to  graft,  so  we 
don’t  believe  our  subscriber  need 
feel  discouraged.  It  takes  pretty  good 
work  to  graft  the  trees,  and  we  would 
prefer  this  method  to  trying  to  bud 
them.  Perhaps  the  California  Experi- 
ment Station  can  give  more  complete 
directions  for  the  grafting. 

Is  There  a “Tree  Strawberry?” 

(1)  Is  there  such  a thing  as  a bush, 
or  tree  strawberry? 

(2)  Can  anyone  tell  me  where  I can 
get  seeds  of  the  old-fashioned  white- 
hearted  watermelon,  or  rather  cream- 
hearted  melons?  I used  to  think  that 
these  melons,  with  black  seeds  and 
cream  hearts,  were  very  nice,  and 
would  like  to  get  some  seeds. — D.  M.  G., 
Clay  Center,  Kan. 

(1)  We  know  of  no  tree  strawber- 
ries, except  in  the  imagination  of  the 
industrious  tree  agent 

(2)  Several  inquiries  lately  have 
asked  about  these  melons,  but  we  have 
not  been  able  to  locate  any  of  the  seeds. 

Tobacco  to  Keep  Away  Insects. 

Refer  to  question  of  R.  W.  M.,  page 
30,  April  number,  in  answer  to  which 
it  is  recommended  to  remove  veneer 
tree  protectors  during  the  summer,  on 
account  of  infestation  of  borers,  aphis, 
etc.  As  this  would  entail  much  work, 
at  a busy  time,  has  anyone  tried  leav- 
ing veneer  protectors  on,  but  applying 
a good  dose  of  tobacco  inside  the  ve- 
neer protectors  and  adding  more  tobac- 
co as  often  as  needed? — U.  R.,  Dallas, 

Has  anyone  tried  this  plan?  If  so, 
how  did  it  work? 


Keeping  Grafting-Wax  Soft. 

Tell  the  Washington  correspondent 
that  he  can  keep  grafting  wax  soft  by 
using  a lamp  stove  furnished  by  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company.  It  holds  a quart  of 
kerosene,  with  a metal  chimney.  I can 
keep  the  wax  at  any  temperature,  and 
use  a paddle  to  apply  it  to  the  graft, 
being  sure  to  exclude  air  and  water, 
but  not  get  it  between  scion  and  limb. 
— W.  A.  Irvin,  Springfield,  Mo. 

it  it 

When  writing  to  advertisers  al- 
ways mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


Tomato  Blight  in  Washington. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Schlosser,  Sugnyside, 
Wash.,  writes  that  tomato  blight  is  a 
very  serious  trouble  there,  and  no  sure 
way  has  been  found  of  combating  ibe 
disease.  He  says  the  best  plan  he  has 
found  is  to  plant  t lie  seeds  very  thick 
in  drills,  with  the  hope  that  a few 
plants  shall  escape  the  disease.  Some 
growers  plant  in  drills  four  feet  apart, 
while  others  plant  in  bills  six  to  eight 
inches  apart,  in  rows  four  feet  apart, 
sowing  from  one  and  a half  to  three 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre,  thus  making 
the  seed  cost  quite  an  item  of  expense. 
This  is  where  tomatoes  are  to  be 
grown  for  the  canner. 

When  planted  in  this  way,  he  says, 
it  is  a problem  to  control  weeds  while 
the  plants  are  small,  and  some  grow- 
ers drill  their  seeds  in  furrows  one 
and  a half  to  two  inches  deep;  this 
furrow  is  filled  in  as  the  plants  grow, 
small  weeds  being  covered  up  in  the 
operation. 

Mr.  Schlosser  says  he  would  like  to 
hear  from  any  person  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  controlling  tomato  blight  in 
that  country. 

Beautiful  Post  Cards  Free. 

Send  2c  stamp  for  five  samples  of 
our  very  best  gold  and  silk  finish 
birthday,  flower  and  motto  post  cards; 
beautiful  colors  and  loveliest  designs. 
Art  Post  Card  Club,  766  Jackson  St., 
Topeka,  Kan. 
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Special  Offer  of  F IELD  SEEDS 


German  Millet  

Siberian  Millet  

rodder  Gane  

Buck u heal,  •lapaneHe 
Buck  wheat,  Hll  vcrhull 
rodder  Kweetcorn 
Burly  rodder  Guru  . . . 
Kaffir  Corn  

Any  of  these  can  be 
1st  or  even  later  and 
crop  of  feed.  Seed  1h  f 
to  please  you.  Prices 
Bags  weighed  In  free. 

Ask  for  special  prlc* 
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Alfalfa,  Clover,  Time 
seed.  We  have  a good  supply  and  th 
very  highest  quality. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO. 

SHENANDOAH.  IOWA 


Would  l/z  More  Water 

Interest  Yon? 

It  Is  accomplished  with  the  Double-Acting 

“American” 

Deep  Well  Pump 

It  delivers  full  cylinder 
capacity  both  on  the  Down- 
stroke  and  the  Up-stroke. 

It  requires  at  no  time  more 
power  than  the  up-stroke  of 
a single-acting-  cylinder  of 
the  same  displacement. 

Send  for  the  most  com- 
plete deep  well  catalogue 
ever  Issued,  No.  110  just  off 
the  press,  mailed  free. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS, 

General  Office  and  Works, 

Aurora,  IH. , U.  8.  A. 

Chicago  Office,  - - First  National  Bank  Building. 

Rronrheti  $ Scarritt  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Drancuesj1]8  West  5th  Street.  Joplin.  AT n 


Giant  Radish  from  Japan 


Sa-kura-jima 

Grows  to  Weight  of  10  to  40  Pounds 


FROM  PHOTOGRAPH,  SHOWING  SIZE 
COMPARED  WITH  WATER  BUCKET. 


Has  Been  Grown  V/2  feet  Long  and  10  in.  Diameter 


This  Giant  Radish  Is  a distinct  novelty,  in 
fact  the  greatest  novelty  of  its  kind  ever 
introduced  in  America.  The  Fruit-Grower 
could  hardly  believe  the  stories  told  about 
this  wonderful  radish,  so  we  sent  out  seeds 
for  testing  to  our  subscribers  last  year.  We 
are  "from  Missouri,"  but  we-  were  certainly 
"shown”  by  our  readers,  for  they  grew  rad- 
ishes weighing  all  the  way  from  10  to  42 
pounds.  The  story  of  the  growing  of  these 
Giants  is  told  in  February,  our  Gardening 
Number.  Sample  copies  sent  on  request. 

What  do  you  think  of  a.'  radish  which 
grows  to  weigh  10  to  42  pounds,  which  is 
often  a foot  and  a half  long  and  10  inches 
through;  which  is  as  tender  and  sweet  dur- 
ing hottest  July  weather  as  earliest  spring 
radishes;  meat  crystal  white,  solid,  texture 
like  a fine  apple,  and  never  becomes  hot  or 
pithy;  which  can  he  eaten  raw  like  an  ap- 
ple, cooked  like  turnips,  and  pulled  late  in 
the  fall,  keeps  all  winter  as  sweet  and  crisp 
as  when  pulled.  The  tops,  which  grow  2 to 
3 feet  long,  cooked  as  “greens,”  are  to  be 
preferred  to  spinach  and  mustard. 

This  describes  the  Giant  Radish  from 


Japan.  “Sakurajima,”  introduced  in  Amer- 
ica several  years  ago  by  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture,  and  has  proved  of  great  value 
here.  Among  the  first  places  tested  was  at 
the  Long  Island  Experiment  Station,  and 
The  Fruit-Grower  received  a “tip”  as  to  its- 
value  from  Director  Fullerton. 

Planted  late,  it  will  extend  the  radish 
season  through  the  entire  summer,  being  at 
its  best  in  hottest  weather.  Seeds  planted 
to  mature  in  late  autumn  will  keep  nearly 
all  winter,  almost  until  radishes  come  again. 

lion.  Wm.  J.  Bryan,  hearing  we  had  this 
seed,  wrote:  “I  saw  the  giant  radish  dur- 

ing my  tour  of  Japan  and  have  been  intend- 
ing to  send  there  for  seed.  The  flavor  is 
good.  I will  buy  seeds  of  you  or  subscribe 
for  your  paper — in  fact,  you  can  trade  with 
me  on  your  own  terms.” 

Mr.  Bryan  is  a Fruit-Grower  subscriber. 
* Director  Fullerton  writes  that  during. 1909 
he  grew  one  of  these  radishes  which  weigh- 
ed forty-two  pounds,  and  that  he  expects 
during  the  present  season  to  break  all  rec- 
ords by  growing  one  which  will  weigh  50 
lbs.  Read  his  article  in  The  Fruit-Grower. 


TRIAL  PACKET  SEEDS,  10  CENTS,  COIN  OR  STAMPS 


Appreciating  the  great  value  of  this  new 
radish,  The  Fruit-Grower  has  purchased 
practically  all  of  the  seeds  of  this  variety 
in  the  United  States.  We  canvassed  the 
entire  country,  and  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  secure  more  seeds,  even  from  Japan. 


Send  10c  at  once  for  a packet  of  seeds, 
before  the  supply  is  exhausted.  Liberal 
cash  prizes'  will  be  awarded  to  those  grow- 
ing largest  radishes  during  1910.  Seed 
should  not  be  planted  until  the  middle  of 
June  and  may  be  planted  as  late  as  Au- 
gust. Send  10c  today. 


THE  FRUIT -GROWER,  Box  W,  Saint  Joseph,  Missouri 


ties  100  to  10,000  cans  per  day. 
plies.  Write  for  FREE 
Literature  today. 


Start  your  own  Canning  Factory.  Big  Profits  in 
canning  for  the  Market  with  MODERN  CANNER 
METHODS.  Have  won  Highest  Awards.  Capaci- 
Family  Size  to  Factory  Plant.  Cans,  Labels  and  complete  sup- 


CANNING  MACHINES 

Prides  $5.00  to  $500.00 

MODERN  CANNER  COM  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Des  Moines,  la..  Dept  F. 


About  Cardinal  Strawberry. 

Tell  J.  A.  Bauer,  .Tudsonia,  Ark.,  that 
the  true  Cardinal  strawberry  is  an  im- 
Pel]fect  bloomer.  I use  Parker  Earle 
and  Senator  Dunlap  with  it  to  fertilize 


FREE  In  The 

Women’s  and  Girl’s  Popularity  Contest 

Farm  and  Stock,  the  great  Corn  Belt  Farm  Paper,  will  give  away,  absolutely 
FREE,  one  $1,400  Buick  Automobile,  four  fine  pianos,  one  handsome  bed  room  suite, 
one  grand  parlor  suite,  four  ladies’  gold  watches',  and  other  splendid  prizes  in  a 
girls’  and  ladies’  great  Popularity  Voting  Contest.  Send  your  name  in  as  a candi- 
date and  get  ail  your  friends  to  vote  for  you.  It  costs  you  absolutely  nothing.  Con- 
test open  till  July  7th.  Coupon  herewith  is  good  for  5,000  votes.  Fill  in  your  name 
or  someone’s  and  send  in  quick.  Don’t  wait.  It’s  all  FREE.  All  you  do  is  work 

to  get  your  friends  to  vote  for  you.  

You  may  win 


tt 


big  prize.  As 
soon  as  coupon  comes,  we  give  you 
5,000  votes,  and  send  full  partic- 
ulars. Every  girl  and  woman  in 
the  Corn  Belt  should  enter  their 
names. 

FARM  and  STOCK 

ST.  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 


GOOD  FOR  5,090  VOTES 

Name 

Town 

State R.F.D. . . . 
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Pruning  Young  Peach  Trees. 

I nclosed  find  photograph  of  my 
residence  and  peach  trees  which  I 
have  grown  and  pruned  according  to 
your  instructions,  as  near  as  I could, 
but  1 am  at  loss  to  know  what  to  do 
to  offer  now  in  the  way  of  pruning. 
1 have  150  trees  in  all,  and  there’s 
nothing  I enjoy  better  than  to  have  a 
sharp  knife  and  prune  trees.  The  one 
tree  near  my  little  boy,  1 pruned  back 
one-half  of  any  switch  of  the  previous 
year’s  growth,  and  one-half  of  the 
main  limbs. 

My  neighbors  tell  me  I will  ruin  my 
trees  if  I keep  this  up.  Should  I 
prune  them  in  this  way  or  not?  Any 
information  given  to  enlighten  me  on 
this  line  or  any  criticism  on  the  prun- 
ing of  the  tree  near  my  boy,  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

I am  trying  to  prune  for  an  open 
head  tree  and  when  1 cut  back  to  this 
spring  there  is  a numerous  account  of 
young  growth  or  suckers  growing 
straight  up.  Should  these  be  let  grow 
or  not?  GILBERT  C.  REAGAN. 

Arkansas. 

■Sj't 

An  Orchard  That  Has  Paid. 

I want  to  indorse  what  The  Fruit- 
Grower  recently  told  a correspondent, 
that  in  growing  fruit  much  depends 
on  the  man.  This  is  true.  The  day 
has  gone  by  when  apples  or  any  other 
kind  of  fruit  will  grow  without  care 
and  expense.  It  reminds  me  of  the 
old  story  of  the  young  man  who 
thought  he  was  called  to  preach  hav- 
ing seen  in  the  sky  the  letters  "G. 
P.  C.”  He  interpreted  it  to  mean  “Go 
preach  Christ;”  when  the  true  inter- 
pretation was,  “go  plow  corn.” 

Only  those  horticulturally  called  are 
likely  to  succeed  in  raising  fruit.  In 
these  days  it  takes  brains,  nerve  and 
money  to  grow  fruit  profitably.  Only 
a liberal  and  wisely  used  expense  ac- 
count will  bring  good  results. 

Here  at  Hamburg,  four  or  five  of 
us  had  crops  of  apples  last  season  that 
attracted  buyers  from  many  parts  of 
the  country.  We  make  it  our  business 
to  care  for  our  orchards,  hiring  what 
help  we  need.  We  spray  liberally  and 
we  try  to  spray  intelligently.  The 
most  of  the  people  in  this  county  raise 
corn,  letting  the  orchards  care  for 
themselves. 

Last  season  we  had  from  thirty- 
four  acres,  over  15,000  bushels  of  ap- 
ples— 4,640  barrels  and  51,000  pounds 
of  bulk  stock,  canning  stock  and  cider 
stock.  Over  8 per  cent  of  the  apples 
were  No.  1 — as  nearly  perfect  as  good 
sorters  could  make  them.  About  10 
per  cent  were  No.  2 — poorly  colored, 
small  or  otherwise  slightly  defective. 
About  7 1-2  per  cent  were  culls  and 
windfalls.  Less  than  5 per  cent  were 
wormy. 

The  sales  of  fruit  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg, 
from  the  original  thirty  acres  of  the 
Nishnaside  Fruit  farm  for  the  last  five 
years  have  been  as  follows: 


1905  $2,499.08 

1906  8,858.67 

1907  3,140.77 

1908  3,898.43 

1909  13,221.16 

Total  for  five  years $31,618.71 


About  half  the  trees  in  this  thirty 
acre  orchard  were  set  in  the  spring 
of  1891.  Most  of  the  remainder  of  the 
orchard  was  set  in  1895.  Surely  this 
orchard  has  paid.  Over  a thousand 
dollars  worth  of  fruit  per  acre  in  five 
years. 

Of  course  this  is  by  no  means  all 
profit.  As  I said  before,  it  takes 
brains,  and  money  and  nerve  to  suc- 
ceed in  this  business.  The  right  loca- 
tion, intelligent  training  and  care,  suc- 
cessful spraying,  honest  packing,  busi- 
ness-like marketing,  all  are  factors  in 
successful  orcharding. 

Hamburg,  la.  H.  A.  SIMONS. 

4^.  4^ 

It  is  said  that  the  fruit  crop  to  be 
shipped  from  North  Yakima,  Wash., 
this  season  will  total  about  1,200  cars, 
and  that  during  the  busy  season 
twenty  carloads  a day  will  be  shipped. 

Henry  Schnell,  Glasgow,  Mo.,  says 
he  tried  heating  his  orchard,  but  the 
heavy  wind  made  it  impossible  to  save 
the  crop.  He  saved  his  strawberries, 
however,  by  replacing  the  mulch. 
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Yellow-Meated  Watermelon. 

Every  year  I get  a lot  of  inquiries 
for  the  old-fashioned  yellow-meated 
watermelon.  In  The  Fruit-Grower 

last  month  J.  L.  Peck  of  Elizabeth, 

N.  J.,  asked  about  a watermelon  and 
described  exactly  what  he  wanted,  but 
in  some  way  the  important  part  of  the 
description  was  left  out.  What  he  was 
looking  for  was  a yellow-meated 

melon,  long  in  shape,  dark  green,  with 
lighter  stripes  on  the  skin,  looking 

like  Mountain  Sweet  but  smaller,  and 


and  northern  Texas.  Whether  it  is 
senne  peculiarity  in  the  soil,  something 
in  the  weather,  or  what  it  is,  l don’t 
know,  but  every  year  I get  dozens  of 
inquiries  from  friends  down  there 
wanting  to  know  what  is  the  matter 
with  their  tomatoes.  They  say  their 
tomatoes  make  fine,  large  vines  and 
bloom  all  right,  but  the  little  fruits 
drop  off  as  fast  as  they  set  on.  The 
latest  letter  is  from  Rev.  D.  D.  Mc- 
Skimming,  Kiowa,  Kansas.  He  says 
he  has  four  thousand  plants  out  and 
is  going  to  make  a desperate  try  to 
grow  tomatoes,  and  wants  advice  as  to 
what  treatment  to  give  them.  He 
wants  to  know  it  1 think  cutting  back 
the  vines  would  help  any,  as  they  have 


vrije  SPRAY 

YLRS  pumps 

JL  ▼ JL  ALL  kinds 

The  Pumps  that  pump 
easy  and  throw  a full 
flow.  The  cheapest  pump 
is  the  best  pump.  That’s 
a MYERS. 

Tate  off  sour  Hat  loISe  Myers'" 

BEST  PUMP  ON  EAflTM. 


Send  for  Catalog  and  Prices  of 

Pumps,  Hay  Tools  and 
Barn  l>oor  Hangers 

F.  E.  MYERS  & BRO. 

160  Orange  St.  Ashland,  Ohio 


OUR  SPECIALTY 


FRUIT  and  VEGETABLE 

SHIPPING  BASKETS 


The  best  nml  cheapest  package  for 


shipping  Peaches,  Apples,  Pears 
and  any  kind  ot  Vegetables 

Lighter,  stronger  and  more  conven- 
ient to  handle  than  any  box  or  crate. 
Worth  first  cost  after  it  has  delivered 
its  contents. 


"THIS  IS  THE  TREE  TO  BE  PRUNED.” 


with  bright  black  seeds,  ordinary  size. 
This  is  the  same  melon  that  so  many 
have  inquired  about  from  me.  If  any 
of  The  Fruit-Grower  people  have  such 
a melon  they  should  make  it  known, 
for  there  are  a lot  of  people  hankering 
for  that  old-fashioned  yellow-meated 
melon.  There  is  also  a white-meated 
melon  for  which  there  is  considerable 
inquiry,  but  so  far  as  I know  it  is  not 
listed  by  any  seedsman. 


Tomatoes  in  the  Southwest. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable 
trouble  in  growing  tomatoes  satisfac- 
torily in  Southern  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 


a tendency  to  make  too  much  vine. 
Here  is  my  answer: 

I hope  you  may  make  a success  with 
your  tomatoes.  I believe  they  can  be 
grown  in  that  country.  I have  had 
lots  of  letters  from  people  in  Southern 
Kansas  and  in  Oklahoma  telling  of 
good  luck  and  lots  of  people  telling 
that  they  can't  raise  them.  1 believe 
il  is  just  possible  the  lack  of  bees  and 
insects  may  have  something  to  do  with 
it.  for  it  would  be  entirely  probable 
that  the  blossoms  would  need  polleniz- 
ing.  A man  in  Oklahoma  who  has  been 
very  successful  with  tomatoes,  says 
the  trouble  is  lack  of  cultivation;  that 
the  ground  is  allowed  to  get  hard  and 
bake  and  this  gives  the  plants  a back- 
set. He  says  he  makes  a success  of  his 
tomatoes  by  keeping  them  constantly 
cultivated  even  after  the  tomatoes  be- 
gin to  ripen.  He  never  allows  a crust 
to  form  on  the  ground,  but  keeps  it 


Our  new  shipping  basket  with  center 
post  beats  them  all.  It’s  as  stiff  and 
solid  as  a box.  It  will  pay  you  to  write 
for  description  and  prices. 

BURLINGTON  BASKET  COMPANY 

BURLINGTON,  IOWA 


VIRGINIA  FRUIT  LANDS 

$10  to  $20  per  acre  will  buy  land  In  the  beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley  that  will  grow  better  fruit 
than  can  be  grown  on  land  costing  from  $100  to  $200  per  acre  elsewhere.  There  are  special  reasons 
for  this  condition.  The  price  will  probably  double  In  five  years.  VIRGINIA’S  MILD  CLIMATE, 
markets,  cold  mountain  water  and  best  social  environment  make  her  very  attractive  to  the  North- 
ern Homeseeker.  Send  today  for  illustrated  Quarterly,  maps,  Homeseeker’s  Excursion  rates 
and  other  information. 

F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agr.  & Ind.  Agt.,  Norfolk  & Western  Ry.,  Dept.  Q,  38  Roanoke,  Va. 
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All  the  important  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Lands  in 
Colorado,  Utah  & New  Mexico 

ARE  LOCATED  ON  THE 

Denver  & Rio  Grande  R.  R. 

“SCENIC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD.” 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Shipments  (not  including  sugar  beets)  from  Rio 
Grande  territory  in  1909  season  approximated  11,500  carloads 


Special  Rates  for  the  Homeseeker  a?id  Settler 

Write  for  Illustrated  Pamphlets  to 

S.  K.  HOOPER,  G.  P.  & T.  A.,  Denver,  Col. 
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stirred  all  the  time.  I hellevo  his  idea 
is  worth  /trying  out.  I do  not  think 
there  is  any  lack  of  lime  In  the  soli, 
but  of  course  It  would  do  no  harm  to 
try  llmelng  a part  of  the  patch. 

It  does  no  harm  for  the  tomatoes  to 
make  plenty  of  vine.  Let  them  make  all 
the  vine  they  want  to.  Of  couse,  if  your 
plants  are  too  thick  on  the  ground  they 
will  crowd  each  other  too  much  If  they 
make  lots  of  vine,  but  If  (hat  is  the 
case  l would  take  out  every  other 
plant  so  as  to  give  them  plenty  of 
room.  Six  feet  apart  each  way  is  close 
enough,  I believe.  I would  not  prune 
or  trim  the  plants  at  all  or  pinch  them 
back,  .lust  give  them  plenty  of  room 
and  keep  the  ground  constantly  cul- 
tivated. — 

Planting  Late  Cabbage  Seed  in  the 
Field. 

I have  had  a dozen  or  more  letters 
lately  from  readers  wanting  to  know 
more  about  my  plan  of  growing  kite 
cabbage  by  planting  the  seed  right  in 
the  hills  where  the  plants  are  to  stand, 
instead  of  starting  the  plants  in  a 
plant  bed  and  setting  them  out  in  the 
field  later.  1 have  grown  kite  cabbage 
for  a great  many  years,  and  have  tried 
all  kinds  of  ways,  but  have  always  had 
my  best  success  planting  the  seed 
right  in  the  hills  along  the  first  part 
of  June.  I use  a pound  of  seed  to  the 
acre  and  either  drill  it  in  with  an  ordi- 
nary Iron  Age  drill  or  drop  six  or 
eight  seeds  in  a place  in  hills  formed 
by  marking  out  the  field  both  ways. 
I prefer  drilling  the  seed  and  then 
thinning  out  later.  It  takes  a trifle 
more  seed,  but  I believe  is  better  in 
some  other  ways.  When  the  plants 
are  about  two  or  three  inches  high  I 
thin  them  out  to  one  plant  in  a place. 
If  kept  clean  and  well  cultivated  they 
will  grow  with  remarkable  speed  and 
entirely  miss  the  back-set  which  is 
generally  caused  by  transplanting.  No 
matter  how  dry  or  unfavorable  the 
weather,  you  are  sure  of  a stand.  I 
have  often  had  a field  of  two  or  three 
acres  without  a single  missing  plant 
and  that  is  something  that  would  be 
hard  to  get  by  the  transplanting  meth- 
od. Some  have  argued  that  cabbage 
will  not  head  unless  transplanted,  but 
my  experience  has  been  that  they  head 
up  perfectly.  As  to  varieties,  there 
is  no  very  great  choice  as  any  of  the 
good  standard  winter  varieties  are  all 
right.  If  for  any  reason  the  planting 
is  delayed  I would  use  a slightly  ear- 
lier variety.  I have  sometimes  sown 
All  Head  as  late  as  the  last  part  of 
June  and  secured  a good  crop.  Al- 
though generally  classed  as  an  early 
variety,  it  is  as  large  as  a late  cab- 
bage and  matures  very  nicely.  Volga 
is  good,  too,  for  late  planting,  as  it 
matures  quicker  than  Flat  Dutch  or 
cabbage  of  that  type.  It  is  important 
above  all  else  that  you  give  late  cab- 
bage good,  rich  ground.  It  is  a close 
feeder,  and  there  is  not  much  danger 
of  getting  the  land  too  rich.  Of 
course,  it  must  also  be  cool,  moist 
land.  

Growing  Field  Beans. 

J.  M.  Berers,  Springfield,  South  Da- 
kota, wants  information  about  grow- 
ing field  beans.  He  also  wants  to  know 
where  he  can  get  machinery  for  han- 
dling them,  such  as  hullers  and  pick- 
ers. I am  sorry  to  say  I cannot  give 
the  information  he  wants  about  the 
machinery.  I know  there  are  special 
machines  made  for  harvesting  beans, 
but  we  grow  so  few  beans  here  in  the 
corn  belt  that  I am  not  posted.  Per- 
haps some  of  the  readers  in  Michigan 
or  Wisconsin  can  give  him  the  infor- 
mation he  wants.  I believe  that  in 
his  locality  field  beans  would  be  a 
profitable  crop.  They  should  be 
planted  the  first  half  of  June  and 
would  be  ready  to  harvest  in  Septem- 
ber. They  can  be  planted  and  tended 
very  much  like  corn,  except,  of  course, 
they  would  be  thicker  on  the  ground. 
The  ordinary  yield  is  about  twenty  to 
twenty-five  bushels  per  acre,  although 
I have  had  as  high  as  forty  bushels  in 
a favorable  season. 

Mowing  Potato  Vines. 

The  same  reader  wants  to  know 
about  cutting  back  potato  vines.  He 
says  that  his  potatoes  make  very 
strong,  rank  vines,  and  he  wants  to 
know  if  it  would  not  be  a good  plan 
to  cut  them  off  after  they  are  in 
bloom.  He  thinks  this  would  discour- 
age top  growth  and  induce  them  to  set 
more  potatoes.  I believe  he  has  the 
wrong  idea.  I have  always  found  that 
in  order  to  have  a good  crop  of  pota- 
toes I had  to  have  a good  growth  of 


vines,  and  I have  never  had  loo  much 
cine  growth  yet.  I would  let  them 
make  till  the  vine  growth  they  wanted 
to  and  take  it  as  an  indication  of  a 
good  crop.  It  might  be  that  it  would 
do  to  cut  the  vines  back,  but  I doubt  it. 

Catch  Crops  to  Be  Sown  Now. 

All  through  June  and  July  fruit 
growers  and  truckers  have  an  occa- 
sional small  patch  of  land  coming  va- 
cant, which  could  be  utilized  for  a 
catch  crop  of  some  sort.  It  is  a big 
question  what  to  use.  Of  course,  it 
depends  some  on  whether  they  want 
a truck  crop  or  a feed  crop.  In  the 
way  of  truck  crops  we  always  have 
turnips,  which  can  be  easily  grown, 
sown  as  late  as  the  last  of  July,  but 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  find  a market 
for  the  crop.  I have  never  made  much 
off  of  them.  Wax  beans  can  be  sown 
any  time  in  June  or  July  and  gener- 
ally are  fairly  profitable.  It  depends 
entirely  on  whether  you  can  find  a 
market  for  them.  They  are  easy  to 
grow  and  yield  abundantly.  Cucum- 
bers can  be  sown  in  this  latitude  any 
time  in  June  and  will  make  a good 
crop  of  pickles  which  are  usually 
ready  selling.  I have  often  planted 
cucumber  seed  in  the  rows  when  I dug 
out  the  early  potatoes,  planting  the 
seed  every  day  as  fast  as  I dug  out  a 
few  rows  of  potatoes,  and  it  seemed 
to  work  well.  Radishes  will  some- 
times pay,  but  as  a rule  there  is  no 
market  for  them  after  the  early  crop 
is  gone. 

In  the  way  of  field  crops  I would 
suggest  in  preference  to  all  else,  fod- 
der cane.  This  is  the  ordinary  sor- 
ghum, the  variety  being  used  generally 
is  the  Early  Amber.  Most  fruit  grow- 
ers and  truckers  have  from  one  to  half 
a dozen  horses  to  feed,  and  generally 
a cow  besides,  and  there  is  nothing 
makes  better  feed  than  sorghum.  It 
can  be  sown  any  time  during  June  and 
either  fed  green  or  cured  as  hay.  If 
intended  for  hay  it  should  be  sown 
very  thick,  say  two  or  three  bushels  of 
seed  per  acre.  It  can  either  be  sown 
broadcast  or  put  in  with  a wheat  drill. 


It  should  be  harvested  just  before 
frost  and  will  make  anywhere  from 
three  to  seven  tons  per  acre  of  first- 
class  feed.  You  could  make  just  as 
large  a yield  of  fodder  by  drilling*  the 
seed  in  rows  and  cultivating,  but  it 
would  be  so  coarse  that  it  would  be 
hard  to  cure  it.  If  you  intend  to  feed 
it  green  during  August  or  September, 
this  latter  plan  would  be  till  right  and 
would  take  much  less  seed,  probably 
rot  over  half  a bushel  to  the  acre. 
Kaffir  corn  can  be  used  the  same  way, 
but  is  hardly  so  good  feed  as  cane 
and  does  not  yield  so  well.  Millet  can 
be  sown  even  later  than  cane  and  will 
make  a good  yield  of  hay,  but  I have 
always  hesitated  to  feed  it.  Horses 
do  not  seem  to  do  well  on  it,  and  cows 
only  fairly  well.  Cowpeas  and  soy 
beans  are  valuable,  both  as  feed  and 
as  fertilizer  for  the  ground.  They 
make  a fair  crop  of  very  rich  hay  and 
enrich  the  ground  more  or  less  at  the 
'Same  time.  They  can  either  be  broad- 
casted or  drilled  any  time  during  June. 
The  worst  drawback  about  them  is 
that  the  seed  is  rather  expensive,  cost- 
ing about  $3.00  per  bushel,  while  cane, 
millet  and  kaffir  corn  can  be  had  for 
about  $1.25  per  bushel. 

Peonies,  the  Flcwer  for  the  Million 
and  the  Millionaire. 

June  is  the  month  of  the  peonies, 
and  I want  every  reader  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  to  take  special  notice  of  them 
this  year,  especially  as  to  varieties. 
There  arc  over  1,200  varieties  cata- 
logued by  the  various  nurseries  and 
seedsmen,  and  while,  of  course,  some 
of  them  are  of  indifferent  merit,  there 
are  many  that  are  wonderfully  fine.  I 
would  like  to  have  as  many  as  possi- 
ble of  The  Fruit-Grower  readers  to 
report  in  time  for  the  July  number 
as  to  their  experience  with  different 
varieties,  and  which  one  they  like  best. 
I expect  to  have  something  more  to 
say  about  it  myself  as  I intend  to  take 
new  notes  as  to  varieties  while  they 
tire  in  bloom  this  month. 

HENRY  FIELD. 

Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


TO  GROW  A GOOD 
• GARDEN  , 

good  Cultivation  1h  absolutely  nccoa-  t OMVC 
nary,  but  it  can't  bo  done  with  poor  V HIRED 
tool h.  Here's  an  Iron  A«e  Tool  oh-  y HELPj 
pecially  made  for  garden  work.  It  ^ 
not  only  does  good  work,  but  it  ia 
easy  to  operate.  The  boys  and 
girls  can  do  the  gardening  Only  on« 

and  produce  big  crops, 

if  oil’ll  I ipiip  tliorn  ' lr.DAj.T« 

with  Iron  Ago 
Tools.  8 end 
to  day  for 
our  Free 
catalog. 


Swan’s  Patent  Apple  Picking  Jacket 

Outlast  year  and  could  not  begin  to  fill  orders,  pick 
twice  as  many  as  any  other  devise,  no  bruisingr.no 
dropping-.  Only  costs  you  a postal  for  full  circulars. 

J.  T.  SWAN,  AUBURN,  NEBRASKA 


AUSTIN’S  DEWBERRY  PLANTS 

I am  its  orig-inal  propigrator.  Its  introducer  and 
headquarters  for  g-ood  true  to  name  plants.  I sup- 
ply nurserymen.  dealers  and  truckmen  in  October,  Nov- 
ember and  December  at  live  and  let  live  prices. 

J.  W.  AUSTIN,  PILOT  POINT,  TEXAS. 


CARTER  STEEL  GATES 

Solid,  reinforced  frames.  Steel 
cross  wires.  Self -locking. 
Write  to-day.  Factory  Prices — 
Woven  Wire  Fence  Machines, 
Coiled  Wire  and  Barbed  Wire. 

Carter  Wire  Fence  Machine  Co., 
Box  141 A Ht.  Sterling,  O. 


Railroads  Big  Money-Makers 

I Am  Building  the  Dan  Patch  Electric  Railroad  and  Offer  You  This 
Opportunity  to  Make  Money  With  Me  in  This  Enterprise 


MNNEAPOi 


Cars  and  rails  are  ordered;  to  be 
put  in  operation  July  4th 


I WILL  GIVE  YOU  $1000  IN 
VOTING  STOCK,  FREE,  IN  AD- 
DITION TO  YOUR  SMALL 
INVESTMENT. 

BELIEVE  I can  show  you  the  best  electric  investment 
opportunity  that  ever  came  to  your  notice  — I firmly 
believe  it  and  I have  backed  up  my  belief  by  a $100,000 
investment  myself.  I don’t  want  you  to  say  "yes”  or  "no” 
until  you  give  me  a chance  to  talk  with  you  a little  while. 

If  you’ve  got  some  money  that  you  want  to  place  where  it  will 
briDg  you  big  returns,  or  if  you  want  to  invest  a,  little  each 
month ontof  your  income,  justpiu  your  faith  to  me  fora  little 
while  until  I can  lay  before  you  an  investment  proposition  that 
strikes  me  as  a great  big  money  maker  for  the  people,  and  the 
Indisputable  facts  bear  me  out  in  my  judgment — I want  you  to 
have  all  the  facts  and  ttien  I believe  you  will  want  to  put  your 
money  where  it  will  w'ork  for  you  and  you  only. 

Now,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  send  for  my  big  40-page  “Book  of 
Electric  Kailroad  Facts,”  which  I'll  mail  you  free  and  at  the  same 
time  I also  send  you  my  other  book  called  “Why  Wall  Street  Rules 
With  the  People’s  Money.”  When  you  get  these  two  books  which 
contain  all  the  facts  about  the  Dan  Patch  Electric  Railroad  and 
about  me,  personally,  then  I’m  willing  for  you  to  sit  in  the  quiet  of 
your  home  and  pass  judgment  on  the  whole  proposition. 

I just -vant  you  to  have  these  two  free  books  that  w ill  open  your 
eyes  aboutbanks  and  Wall  Street  and  investments  in  general:  and 
when  you  get  these  two  books  I'll  take  my  chances  on  whether 
you’ll  say  “Savage  is  wrong”  or  "Savage  is  right,”  and  it  won’t 
interfere  with  our  feelings  or  friendship  if  yon  never  investa  dollar 
or  never  write  me  again.  I offer  you  these  two  books  free— I want 
to  show  you  how  you  can  make  your  money  work  and  earn  for  you. 

Now  just  a minute,  while  I give  you  a few  facts.  Perhaps  nine  out  u - 
of  ten  readers  of  this  paper  know  me  already,  but  to  those  who  do  not,  I want  to  say  that 
I ve  been  doing  a national  and  international  business  out  of  Minneapolis  for  the  past  22  years. 

My  business  is  now  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world — made  so  by  the 
continued  patronage  of  nearly  three  million  thinking,  progressive, hard 
working  farmers  and  stockraisers. 

These  people  are  my  friends  and  customers— many  hare  already  / S 

iTTOcfoH  in  mw  nonr  j>  J ^ 


ROCHESTER 


. , j . 111UUJ  uuro  or*  1 1(1  U 

invested  in  my  new  enterprise — some  from  your  own  State  and  ✓ 
from  every  State  in  the  Union  and  every  Province  in  Canada.  A&sf 
built  up  a number  of  bier  enterprises  here  in  th©  Xs&Z  * 
Northwest  and  now  I’m  building  the  biggest  of  them  all. 


Dan  Patch  Electric  Railroad 


Yes,  the  Dan  Patch  Electric  Railroad,  running  from  Minneap- 
olis to  Rochester,  and  back  from  Lakeville  to  St.  Paui. 

Iam  not  merely  “thinking”  of  building  this  Railroad,  I am 
really  building  it  now — grading  on  the  first  section  is  about  com- 
pleted and  we  have  started  grading  on  the  last  division  from 
Owatonnato  Rochester. 

I am  working  to  make  this  the  best  constructed  and  biggest 
dividend-paying  Electric  Railroad  in  the  country.  High-class 
Electric  Roads  from  New  York  to  Spokane  are  great  money- 
makers I tell  you  all  about  it  in  my  Big  Book.  Thi§  is  the  sec- 
ond time  I have  given  the  people  a chan-e  to  share  with  me— 
my  other  enterprise  paid  8 per  cent  in  less  than  one  year— the 
dividend  cnecks  were  mailed  out  on  June  1st 

Now  is  your  chance  to  share  with  me  in  this  enterprise— the 
greatest  of  them  all.  I will  give  you  $1,000  in  voting  stock  in 
addition  to  a small  investment  I want  to  send  you  the  esti- 
mated net-profit  statement,  showing  how  a $5,000  investment 

M.  W.  SAVAGE,  President,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


f,r?SSn„tf>  wm*-  HoI7  a *1'000  investment  grows  to 
$1,456.00  in  a single  operating  year.  How  a $500  invest- 
ment grows  toft, ','28.00,  and  a$luu  investment  increases 
to  $345.60  in  a single  operating  year.  This  informa-  / N v 
tion  is  contained  in  my  Big  Book  of  Electric  Rail- 
rood  Facts.  I want  you  to  have  it  even  though 

ind  I am  especially  / Y> 


y ' M. W. 
'Savage, 

President 

7 Dan  Patch 
Electric 

~ Railroad, 

you  never  invest  a dollar,  and  I 'am  especially^/'-V^  Minneapolis,  Minn, 

anxious  for  you  to  have  my  new  Book  “Why  DearMr.  Savage:— I don’t 

Wall  Street  Rules  with  the  People’s  Mo’nev  " / know  whether  I'll  invest  any 

Don’t  be  backward  about  sending  fo'r  / , money  or  not,  but  would  like  to 

these  books.  I want  you  to  have  them  / have  you  send  me  your  two  Books 

and  they  won’t  cost  vou  a cent— they  —without  any  obligation  on  my  part 

are  free— some  of  these  Wall  Street  / \ «r  „ ~ of  Electric  Railroad  Facts” 

secrets  will  open  your  eyes.  I want  you  to  1 Street  Rules  With  the 

see  how  the  people's  money  works  for  /T & ▼ eoPle  8 Money.” 

Wall  street.  I want  to  show  you  how  to 
make  your  money  work  for  you  and  X r 
for  no  one  else.  Send  for  the  2 books  now  / 

S State  The  Fruit-Grower. 
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Crop  Reports  for  June 

We  submit  herewith  reports  as  to 
fruit  prospects  from  various  sections 
of  the  country.  It  will  be  noted  that 
as  a rule  conditions  are  much  better 
than  reported  last  month  and  earlier 
in  the  season.  While  some  sections 
received  a severe  set-back,  other  por- 
tions of  the  country  will  have  fairly 
good  crops,  and  in  other  sections  it 
will  be  noted  that  conditions  are  very 
much  better  than  for  some  time.  Note 
that  Idaho  expects  the  greatest  crop 
in  the  history  of  the  state.  While 
early  reports  from  Michigan  were  to 
the  effect  that  the  fruit  crop  was  en- 
tirely lost  it  will  be  noted  from  re- 
ports that  this  condition  was  very 
much  exaggerated.  Reports  from  our 
correspondents  in  various  sections  of 
the  country  follow: 

Judsonia,  Ark. — Strawberries  are  about  all 
gene.  Will  ship  about  160  cars.  Peaches 
20%  of  crop,  average  size  is  fair.  Apples. 
25%  of  crop  holding  on  well,  all  that  set. 
Last  two  weeks  have  been  very  wet.  In 
fact,  more  rain  than  we  needed. — J.  A.  B. 

Decatur,  Ark. — Setting  for  1911  straw- 
berry crop,  10%;  quality  good,  big;  rasp- 
berries a failure;  blackberries.  40%.  Peaches 
on  high  ground  full  crop,  quality  fine.  Ap- 
ples. 15%;  quality  poor.  Full  bloom,  but 
killed  by  freeze. — E.  H.  P. 

Grand  Junction.  Colo. — There  will  be  just 
as  many  peaches  in  the  Grand  Valley  dis- 
trict as  last  year,  possibly  a few  more,  but 
not  more  than  half  as  many  pears.  The 
Bartlett  pears  were  hurt  the  worst.  In  tact 
I do  not  believe  there  will  be  fifty  cars  o£ 
Bartlett  pears  go  out  this  season.  The 
apple  crop  will  be  from  200  to  500  cars  short 
of  last  season.  In  the  Montrose-Paonia- 
Hotchkiss-Delta  district,  it  is  my  opinion 
there  will  not  be  to  exceed  75%  and  pos- 
sibly only  60%  of  peaches  as  compared  with 
last  season;  about  the  same  of  apples. — 

J.  F.  M. 

Montrose.  Colo. — Strawberries  good;  but 
small  acreage.  Other  small  fruit  probably 
50%  of  full  crop.  Peaches  damaged  by 
freeze  of  the  16th.  Probably  75%  of  full 
crop  will  be  made.  Apples  100%  of  bloom, 
full  crop;  hut  freeze  of  the  16th  caused  quite 
a lot  of  damage,  notably  to  Jonathan.  Wine- 
sap  and  Man  Black.  The  first  two  of  these 
were  overloaded;  consequently  I am  of  the 
opinion  that  we  will  still  have  90  to  100% 
of  crop  of  apples. — G.  L.  P. 

Fort  Valley,  Ga. — Conditions  are  most 
favorable  for  a big  crop  of  high  quality  of 
fruit  from  this  section.  The  Fruit  Exchange 
estimates  4.000  cars  of  peaches  from  this 
state  this  year. — H.  O.  C. 

Nampa.  Idaho — Prospects  now  indicate  we 
will  have  the  greatest  fruit  crop  in  the  his- 
tory of  Idaho. — S.  W. 

Centralia.  111. — Strawberries,  fair  crop  and 
good  quality.  Peaches  are  all  killed  by  late 
freeze.  Apples  good  bloom;  heaviest  set  in 
many  years,  but  were  all  killed  by  freeze 
here  in  this  section  and  in  a large  part  of 
Illinois.  Whole  counties  will  not  produce  a 
barrel  of  apples,  except  possibly  from  some 
late  bloom. — W.  S.  P. 

Creal  Spring.  111. — Strawberries  one-half 
crop-  other  small  fruits  promise  half  crop. 
We  will  get  about  25%  of  an  apple  crop. 
The  south  side  of  all  kinds  of  apples  seem 
to  have  plenty  to  make  nice  apples  while 
the  north  has  none.  The  drop  is  very  heavy 
now;  can’t  tell  how  much  yet. — L.  J.  R. 

Hamilton.  111.  — - Strawberries  promise  a 
fair  crop.  Nothing  but  blackberries  from 
other  small  fruits.  Peaches  and  apples  all 
gone.  Everything  froze  out.  Twigs-  or  shoots 
are  coming  out  no\v.  The  worst  freeze  we 
ever  experienced.  Nothing  in  the  tree  fruit 
left.— H.  D.  B. 

Clayton.  111. — Strawberries  about  one-half 
crop;  other  small  fruits  badly  hurt.  No 
peaches  or  apples.  Everything  froze  hard. 
— G.  A.  S. 

Emerson.  111. — Peach  trees  are  all  gone. 
Plum,  cherries,  grapes,  currants,  and  goose- 
berries ruined.  Strawberries,  if  the  sun 
would  shine  might  do  a little.  Maybe  some 
apples’  and  blackberries. — W.  L.  Z. 

Alton,  111. — Strawberries  and  blackberries, 
50%  of’  a crop;  raspberries,  25%  or  less 
Gooseberries  and  currants  a total  loss.  An 
tree  fruits  are  totally  destroyed.  I think 
this  the  most  complete  failure  of  tree  fruits 
I have  experienced  in  my  forty-seven  year* 
experience. — E.  A.  R- 

Kinmundy.  111. — Strawberries  fair;  no 
peaches.  Apples  killed  by  cold  snap.  Very 
few,  if  any,  left. — A.  V.  S. 

Freemont,  Ind. — Raspberries  and  blackber- 
ries full  crop;  strawberries  not  over  20%. 
Peach es. one -half.  The  outlook  for  apples  is 
very  discouraging. — L.  E.  R. 

Lawrence.  Ind. — Strawberries,  frost  dam- 
age. 40%;  other  small  fruits’.  50%.  Freeze 
of  April  23rd  damaged  all  fruits.  Remain- 
ing now,  apples.  10%;  pears,  1%;  peaches. 
10%;  plums.  50%;  cherries,  10%.  Nearly 
everybody  sprayed  for  San  Jose  scale  and 
foliage  is  remarkably  healthy.  No  aphis 
here. — -W.  B.  F. 

Vincennes,  Ind. — Strawberries  and  other 
small  fruits  fail’.  Peaches  one-fourth  crop. 
A very,  very  small  percent  of  the  apple 
crop  has  set.  Crop  will  be  very  light. — H. 
M.  S.  & Sons. 

Hillsboro,  Ind. — Fruit  in  this  ection  about 
all  killed.  No  apples  or  pears  left.  Very 
few  cherries.  Strawberries  not  one-fourth. 
Blackberries  promise  a fair  crop- — J-  S.  R. 

Marshall.  Ind. — Strawberries,  half  crop; 
blackberries  in  full  bloom.  No  peaches. 
Apple  bloom  entirely  destroyed  by  freeze. 
Currants,  gooseberries,  plums,  except  red, 
and  pears,  all  destroyed  by  freeze. — T.  T. 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa — Have  promise  of  a 
fair  crop  of  strawberries;  blackberries.  50%; 
peach  trees  nearly  all  killed;  no  commer- 


cial crop  of  apples.  Grapes  at  this  time 
aboupt  35%  to  40%  crop,  if  no  rot  takes 
them. — G.  A.  A. 

Hamburg.  Iowa  — Strawberries,  blackber- 
ries, raspberries  and  peaches  promise  10% 
crop;  grapes  are  in  second  bloom  and  loox 
like  75,%  crop;  the  county  will  not  have 
more  than  10%  of  an  apple  crop. — J.  M.  B. 

Clarinda,  Iowa — Cherries,  plums,  peaches 
apples  and  pears  are  all  killed.  We  could 
give  it  in  one  word,  ’’Ruin.”  There  will  be 
some  strawberries,  grapes,  blackberries  and 
raspberries,  provided  we  have  seasonable 
weather. — D.  B.  McC. 

Eddyville.  Iowa — Condition  of  strawberry 
crop  is  75%;  blackberries  promise  well;  no 
peaches;  no  per  cent  of  apple  crop  has  set. 

— W.  H.  T. 

Glenwood,  Iowa — Strawberries  are  in  good 
condition;  other  small  fiuits  are  about  all 
gone;  no  peaches;  apple  bloom  was  80%,  bu- 
only  10%  of  a crop  has  set.  We  will  have 
no  fruit  in  Iowa  to  speak  of  this  year. — 

S.  H.  F. 

Ames  Iowa — Strawberries,  60%;  very  little 
other  small  fruit;  peaches  gone— trees  in 
bad  condition  from  freeze.  Apples,  10%, 
grapes,  one-half  crop  from  second  buds.— 

A T.  E. 

Villisca,  Iowa — Have  promise  of  90%  of 
strawberry  crop;  blackberries,  75%,  but  othei 
small  fruits  are  killed.  Peaches  and  apples 
are  all  killed.  As’  in  former  report,  there 
will  be  no  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  pears  or 
apples. — II.  S.  A. 

Council  Grove,  Kan. — Have  promise  of 
only  25%  of  strawberry  crop;  other  small 
fruits  good.  Apples  are  good  on  high  lands, 
but  frost  killed  in  many  places  on  low  lands. 
Apples,  however,  are  of  better  quality  than 
for  years. — J.  S. 

Augusta.  Kan. — Strawberries,  one-fourth 
crop;  other  small  fruits  and  peaches,  one- 
half  crop-  Percentage  of  apple  bloom  one- 
half  and  75%  of  a crop  has  set.  In  my 
own  orchard  on  high  land  apples  and  plums 
are  so  full  they  should  be  thinned. — F.  C.  R. 

Holton.  Kan. — Strawberries,  50%:  raspber- 
ries, 10%;  blackberries.  7 5%;  no  peaches  in 
some  places  to  90%  in  others'.  Percentage 
of  apple  bloom.  50%  to  100%  and  about  50% 
of  a crop  has  set.  but  there  are  some  or- 
chards ruined  bv  frost  while  some  orchards 
will  produce  100%  of  a crop. — F.  W.  D. 

Hiawatha.  Kan.— Have  promise  of  a very 
light  crop  of  strawberries;  other  small  fruits 
a verv  poor  showing;  peaches,  15%.  Almost 
no  apples’  on  low  ground.  On  hills  a few 
orchards  have  three-fourths  crop,  but  the 
average  of  all  is  about  one-third  crop. 

E.  A.  C. 

Leavenworth.  Kan. — Strawberries  are  good 
— some  imperfect  and  some  abnoimany 
large.  Other  small  fruits  are  good.  Peaches 
are  doing  well  although  many  trees  are  in- 
iured.  Present  outlook  for  apple  crop  is 
not  to  exceed  60%.  Plums  are  showing  up 
nicely;  also  quince. — E.  J.  H. 

Edwardsville.  Kan. — No  peaches  and  20% 
of  an  apple  crop. — -E.  T. 

Wichita.  Kan. — Hail  ruined  50%  of  straw- 
berries and  cannot  say  as  yet  how  badlv 
other  small  fruits  were  injured.  Peach  crop 
will  be  small.  Will  have  full  crop  of  Maiden 
Blush  Jonathan  and  Grimes'  apples  and 
from  20%  to  80%  on  other  varieties  except 
Winesap.  which  varies  from  5%  to  30% 
Everything  is  hail  marked. — E.  G.  H. 

Hutchinson.  Kan. — No  strawberries;  other 
small  fruits’  very  light.  Apples  are  very 
spotted.  Only  a few  apples  left  in  Reno 
County,  after  the  several  freezes. — -W.  H.  U. 

Marion  Ky. — Strawberry  crop  was'  a fail- 
ure. Other  small  fruit  about  25%:  peaches 
75%  and  100%  in  quality.  Apples  about 
40%.  Fruits  are  very  early  and  extra  tine 
quality. — W.  L-  A. 

College  Park.  Maryland — There  is  a good 
prospect  now  for  a fall  crop  of  fruit  of  al 
kinds  in  Maryland  this  year. — C.  P.  L. 

Allegan,  Mich— 25%  of  a strawberry  crop 
left  Other  small  fruits  in  fair  condition 
except  gooseberries  and  currants  which  are 
all  gone.  Apples — Baldwins'  75%;  other  var- 
ieties less— too  early  to  say  in  regard  to 
Spy. — W.  H.  S. 

Fennville.  Mich— Most  of  strawberry  buds 
were  killed  by  frost  and  will  not  be  over 
10%  of  a crop.  Have  promise  of  about  a 
half  crop  of  peaches.  Apples  about  75, 
pears  a light  crop;  not  many  plums— L. 

Bear  Lake.  Mich. — Apples  and  peaches 
were  not  in  bloom  during  the  freeze.  May 
4th  and  don’t  think  they  are  hurt  much. 
Cherries  will  have  half  a crop.  P.  H.  L. 

Parkville,  Mo— Condition  of  strawberry- 
crop  is  V4  but  of  good  quality.  Raspberi  les 
verv  bad ; have  promise  of  one-half  peach 
crop.  1 estimate  about  one-fourth  apple 
crop.  Very  few  pears;  cherries  10%;  very 
few  plums. — J.  H.  D. 

Cedar  Gap,  Mo. — Peaches  all  killed;  nearly 
all  apples  killed  by  April  freeze.  L.  E. 

Lebanon.  Mo— Will  have  few  late  straw- 
berries. As  for  other  fruit,  nothing  doing 
in  Laclede  county  this  fall. — A.  I.  W. 

Columbia.  Mo— Condition  of  strawberry 
crop  small— late  crop,  say  75%.  Black- 
berries  full;  raspberries  <5%.  No  peacnes 


Beware  of  any  anger  called  an  “Iwan  Pattern”  unless  the  full  name  “Iwan  Bros..  1 
South  Bend,  Ind.,”  is  stamped  in  the  handle  casting.  The  market  is  being  flooded  with 
cheaply  made  imitations  by  small  manufacturers  who  are  trying  to  profit  by  th©  well- 
advertised  name  and  well-earned  reputation  of  Iwan.  Protect  yourself  against  these 
inferior  augers— look  for  the  full  name  and  get  full  vulue. 


iwan  Post  Hole^Auger 

The  Iwan  Post  Hole  and  Well  Auger  does  away  with  aches  and  blisters  and 
pays  for  itself  in  two  days’  time  by  the  labor  it  saves.  It  digs  a 5- loot  post 
hole  in  three  minutes  in  wet  or  dry  hard-pan,  eo  id  clay,  gumbo  or  gravel.  . 
Wiih  mir  ohoiin  nine  extension  it  d igs  a 40  to  6U-foot  well  in  a day . it 


With  our  cheap  pipe  extension  it  digs  a 40  to  6U-foot  . . 
works  on  a scientific  principle  along  lines  of  least  resistance.  Lasts  a 
lifetime.  Keeps  sharp  for  years.  Money  back  it  not  satisfactory^ 

Ask  vour  dealer  or  write  us.  mentioning  his  name,  and 
we  will  send  vou  FREE  our  interesting  booklet.  “Easy 
Digging.”  full  of  valuable  tips  on  digging  methods, 


IWAN  BROS.,  Dept.  120 


The  use  of  the 
name  Iwan  In  any 
connection  whatever 
with  a post  hole  auger  or 
digger  not  made  by  Iwan 
Bros.,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  lays 
the  user  liable  to  prosecution. 

Write  for  FREE  Book  Today 
South  Bend»  Ind. 


A Chance  to  Make  Money. 

Yes,  elegant  free  homesteads  can 
still  be  had  in  Mexico,  where  many 
Americans  are  now  locating.  You 
need  not  go  to  Mexico,  but  are  requir- 
ed to  have  five  acres  of  fruit  trees 
planted  within  five  years.  For  infor- 
mation, address  The  Jantha  Plantation 
Co.,  Block  551,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  They 
will  plant  and  care  for  your  trees  on 
shares,  so  you  should  make  a thousand 
dollars  a year.  It  is  never  hot,  never 
cold.  The  health  conditions  are  per- 
fect.— Adv. 


except  in  sheltered  spots  Nearly  all  ap- 
ples killed  except  late  bloomeis  like  In 
gram  and  Genet  which  were  Just  set  and 
sitood  the  cold. — J.  C.  W. 

Marionville,  Mo.— Strawberries  will  be 

about  40%;  other  small  fruits  poor.  Peaches 
10  to  15%  of  a crop;  apples  50  toiU/n- 
Frosts  in  the  latter  part  of  April  thinned 
out  all  fruits  but  the  damage  was  not  as 
bad  as  was  first  reported-  W.  1-  * • 

St.  Joseph,  Mo— Strawberries  60^Kbla=Cm  T 
berries’  and  raspberries  20%;  peach  es  2o%. 
apples,  small  and  fine.  No  scab;  very  few 
insects.  Best  prospect  for  tine  quality  to 
five  years. — D.  A.  T. 

Boonviile,  Mo. — Freeze  killed  all  apples 
the  size  of  peas  up;  all  pears,  cherries  and 
plums  except  Wild  Goose  and  all  the  grapes. 
Froze  the  peaches  so  the  pelt  turjied  dark 
brown  color  but  they  still  hang  on  tree  not 
shriveled,  flesh  green  and  look  apparently 
unhurt.  Do  not  know  whether  they  will 
mature  a crop  of  seedless  peaches  or  not. 
Under  a glass  the  seed  looks  dead.  Straw- 
berries probably  one-half  killed.  Raspber- 
ries and  blackberries  not  killed  now;  bloom- 
ing, but  the  leaves  on  the  canes'  are  twisted 
and  withered  up  till  they  look  as  though 
they  had  been  in  a fire.  Don't  think  they 
can  produce  good  berries  without  plenty 
of  foliage.  Never  saw  just  such  conditions 
before  and  we  anxiously  await  the  out- 
come, especially  on  peaches. — H.  W.  J 

Laclede.  Mo. — Practically  all  the  tree 
fruits  killed  in  this  vicinity  by  the  freeze 
in  April. — C.  S.  W. 

Sarcoxie,  Mo.- — -Strawberries  40%;  other 
small  fruits  40%;  peaches  15%. — D.  McN.  P. 
& F.  CO. 

Cape  Girardeau.  Mo. — Strawberries  25%: 
other  small  fruits  poor  but  blackberries. 
Peaches  only  on  ridges  and  on  young  trees. 
Apples  from  30  to  60%. — L.  R.  J. 

Stella,  Mo.— Strawberries  60%;  grapes  70%. 
peaches — budded  40%;  seedlings  75%;  apples 
85%.  Apples  are  hanging  well— no  dropping 
off  yet.  They  are  growing  fast  and  promise 
good  crop. — B.  F.  M. 


LaPlata.  Mo. — Strawberries  three-fourths 
crop;  other  small  fruits  one-half.  No 
peaches’.  Apples  all  killed  by  freeze.  Small 
fruits  have  come  out  better  than  we  thought 


they  would  in  last  report.  All  other  fruit 
gone;  grapes  seem  to  be  making  fruit  buds 
on  second  growth. — J.  E.  M. 

Brownviile,  Neb. — Had  a fine  prospect  for 
fruit  crop  in  March  but  cold  spell  lowered 
the  per  cent  one-half.  We  will  have  about 
25%  of  a pear  crop;  cherries  and  plums 
poor. — G.  B.  L. 

Nebraska  City,  Neb. — The  leaves  on  north 
and  west  side  of  apple  trees  are  froz-en 
off  but  more  apples  have  set  than  I be- 
lieved would;  however  they  may  fall. 
Peaches — seedlings  75%;  budded  40%.  Straw- 
berries 50%  of  a crop  on  plants  which  are 
left  and  other  small  fruits  10%. — G.  S.  C. 

Table  Rock,  Neb. — No  raspberries;  straw- 
berries one-fourth  and  blackberries  one-half. 
Peaches  and  apples  100%.  Orchards  that 
bore  last  season  have  nothing  this  season 
although  they  bloomed  full.— H.  B. 

Hagerman,  N.  Mex. — One-ten^h  of  an  ap- 
ple crop  has  set.  We  have  no  peaches  and 
a few  plums.  Very  cold  here  now. — W.  D,  A. 

Taylorsville,  N.  C. — Strawberries  and  other 
small  fruits  are  good:  peaches  fine.  We 
have  fine  prospects  for  both  peaches  and 
apples  here. — W.  T.  R. 

Fayetteville.  N.  Y. — The  frost  here  has 
done  no  apparent  damage  except  on  a few 
sorts  of  cherries  and  plums. — F.  E.  D. 

Interlaken,  N.  Y, — Eearly  strawberries 
frosted;  late,  good.  Currants  badlv  injured. 

All  kinds  of  peaches  are  promising.  Per- 
centage of  apple  bloom  95%;  setting  just 
begun. — W.  A.  B. 

Sodus,  N.  Y. — Strawberries  in  good  bloom 
now.  Have  promise  of  full  crop  of  other 
small  fruits.  Peaches  about  the  same  as 
last  j’ear.  Our  own  orchard  had  a full 
bloom  of  apples  but  it  is  too  early  to  tel! 
about  what  percent  of  crop  has  set. — C,  & 
CO. 

Batavia,  N.  Y. — One-fifth  of  strawberry 
crop  was  killed  bv  frost.  Early  pears  and 
cherries  nne-half  killed.  Very  few  peaches 
are  raised  here.  Apples  are  just  in  bloom. 
No  sets  as  yet.  Frosts  threaten  all  fruit. — - 
H.  E.  L. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. — Strawberries  good;  other 
small  fruit  very  good.  Peaches  fairly  good 
showing.  Apples.  75%  of  bloom,  petals  have 
just  fallen  and  spraying  is  in  full  sway. — 

R.  L.  E. 

Norman.  Okla. — Blackberries  are  fair  and 
peaches  are  better  than  last  month.  Apples 
fair.  Few  plums  and  no  pears.  Condition 
of  trees  good. — M.  P. 

Wynnewood,  Okla. — Strawberries  no  good. 
Other  small  fruits  very  good.  Peaches  good 
and  50%  of  an  apple  crop  has  set. — J.  A.  T. 

Salisaw,  Okla. — Practically  no  fruit  here 
at  all. — W.  W.  W- 

Elgin,  Okla. — Strawberries  are  nearly 

gone;  other  small  fiuits  are  good.  Peaches 
fine;  apples  one-half;  grapes  fine. — J.  G.  M. 

Tahlequah,  Okla. — Peaches,  apples,  pears, 
cherries,  plums,  and  even  blackberries  and 
dewberries  in  full  bloom  were  not  injured 
in  the  least  by  the  cold.  On  the  lowlands 
the  damage  is  quite  extensive.  The  above 
refers  to  Eastern  Oklahoma  only. — D.  N.  L. 

Chandler,  Okla. — Strawberries  not  vert- 
good  ; blackberries  full  crop;  peaches  on 
upland  half  crop.  About  50%  of  apple  crop 
has  set.  The  cold  wind  and  frosts  of  May 
have  killed  all  early  vegetables.  Second 
planting  not  much  good. — H.  G. 

Tecumseh.  Okla. — Strawberries  very  light; 
grapes  good  and  other  small  fruits  light. 
Peaches  15%  of  a crop  and  about  50%  of 
an  apple  crop  has  set. — R.  W. 

Yukon,  Okla. — Blackberries  are  good  and 
peaches  are  in  good  condition  and  have 
plenty  fruit  on  trees'.  Apples,  generally  a 
good  set.  It  has  been  very  cold  since  April 
1st  hut  fruit  has  hung  on  well.  Cherries 
seem  to  suffer  most. — A-  S.  P. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Strawberries  are  fine — 
vines  loaded.  Will  have  some  small  fruits. 
Peaches,  full  crop  on  healthy  trees.  Apples, 
set  of  fruit  normal.  The  late  frosts  did 
absolutely  no  damage  in  this  section  on  the 
east  Side  of  the  Susquehannah  River. — G.  H. 

Winchester,  Tenn— Strawberries  and  other 
small  fruits  are  very  good.  Will  have  about 
one-half  peach  crop.  About  50%  of  apple 
crop  has  set.  Prospects  some  better  than 
past  two  years, — J.  C.  H. 

Scottsville.  Texas — Will  have  from  300  to 
400  car  loads  of  peaches  here.  Apples  fine. 
— S.  J.  V. 

Crozet,  Va. — Information  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Virginia  State  Horticultural 
Society  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  fruit  crop 
in  Virginia  has  been  furnished  by  members 
of  the  so'eiety  from  all  parts'  of  the  Com- 
mercial Fruit  belt.  These  replies  have  been 
grouped  and  averaged  with  the  following 
results:  Upper  Valley,  Roanoke  to  Augusta 

Co.,  southern  boundary  75%  for  winter  ap- 
ples; Middle  Valley,  Augusta  Co.  to  Rock- 
ingham including  botli  counties  7 7%  for 
winter  apples:  Lower  Valley,  from  southern 
boundary  of  Shenandoah  Co.  to  W.  Va.,  60% 
for  winter  apples.  York  Imperial  very  short 
crop;  Piedmont  Section  N.,  from  north  state 
line  to  south  Bedford  Co.,  75%  for  winter 
apples;  except  Winesaps  reported  irregular, 
but  appear  more  promising  than  at  May  1st. 
Where  Pippins  bore  heavy  last  year,  a light 
crop  now;  Piedmont  Section  S.,  south  of 
Bedford  Co.  to  State  Line,  33%  for  winter 
apples.  Winesaps  short  crop;  S.  W.  Vir- 
ginia. South  of  Roanoke  Co.  to  State  Line, 
50%  by  reports  to  Mav  10.  Advices  dated 
May  16  sav  heavy  frost,  fruit  badly  dam- 
aged extent  not  yet  known.  All  sections 
report  a full  crop  of  peaches,  cherries  and 
all  stone  and  other  summer  fruits.  Much 
more  general  spraying  and  better  care  of 
orchards  evident  than  ever  before. — W.  W. 

■Washington,  Va. — 80%  of  apple  crop  has 
set  on  trees  that  did  not  bear  in  1909.  Foli- 
age and  apples  present  a most  healthy  ap- 
pearance at  this  date. — J.  J.  M. 

Waynesboro.  Va.- — Strawberries  fair;  other 
small  fruits  good.  Peaches  100%.  The  ap- 
ple bloom  was  very  heavy,  but  frosts  and 
cold  made  some  varieties  drop  heavy  and 
others  quite  a good  deal.  Quality  very  fine 
and  foliage  perfect. — J.  C 

Waitsburg.  Wash. — At  present  the  outlook 
for  fruit  of  all  kinds  is  good  at  this  place. 
Apples  will  be  the  main  crop  of  fruit  and 
will  be  a full  crop,  if  no  frosts  come. — 
J.  D.  T. 

i Wenatchee,  Wash. — Apples,  Winesap,  Spit- 


Clark’s  Cutaway  Harrows 


Are 

Wonders 


Two-Horse  Single  Action 
Cutaway  Orchard 
or  Farm  Harrow 
with  Extension 
Head,  Reversible; 
also  One-Horse 
Size. 


OTHER 

TOOLS 


Double  Action  Steel  Jointed  Pole  Cutaway 
Harrows.  (Can  be  Extended.)  For  orchard 
and  farm. 

Can  start  you  in  the  Canning  Business  on  a Paying 
Basis  for  Home  or  Farm.  Send  for  catalog. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL,  General  Agent, 
Box  300,  Kinmundy,  Illinois 


How  About 


SEED  WHEAT 

This  Is  OUR  SPECIALTY  and  we  would  like  to 
send  you  our  booklet  of  varieties  and  prices. 

SHEN-CUM  SEED  CO. 

WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


For  All  Sorts  of  Plant  Lice  Use 

Good’s  Pomsh  Whale  Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Kills  San  Jose  Scale,  Pear  or  Cherry  Slug, 
Aphis.  White  Fly,  Cabbage  Worms,  etc. 

Contains  nothing  poisonous  whatever,  but 
it  does  the  work.  Endorsed  by  the  U.  S. 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  by  State  Ex- 
periment Stations. 

50-lbs.,  $2.50;  100-lbs.,  $4.50;  larger  quan- 
tities proportionately  less. 

Send  for  free  ‘‘Manual  of  Plant  Diseases.” 

James  Good,  Original  Maker,  967  North  Front  St.,  Phila. 

Good,  Live,  Hustling  Salesmen 

wanted  in  every  county  of  la..  111..  Ind., 
Kans,,  Mo.,  Neb..  Ohio,  Okla..  Pa.,  Va.  and 
W.  Va.,  to  sell  Stark  Trees  and  commercial 
orchards  on  liberal  commission.  85  year 
record,  world  wide  reputation,  best  trees, 
best  varieties,  greatest  assortment.  Complete 
Stark  Year  Book  outfit  free.  Write  quick 
for  territory. 

STARK  BROS. 

Box  85.  Louisiana,  Mo. 


Write  to 

Mississippi  Mfg.  Co. 

Crystal  Springs,  Miss. 

For  Prices  On 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Packages 
Egg  Cases  and  Baskets 


Yellow  Poplar  Berry  Boxes 

a Specialty 


zenburg,  Rome  Beauty  and  Jonathan  full 
crop;  Delicious,  Stayman  and  others  90%  of 
a crop.  Pears  G0%;  peaches  full;  apricots 
full;  sweet  cherries  50%;  sour  cherries  full 
crop.  Small  fruits,  plums,  etc.  heavy  crop. 
— E.  G. 

Fruit  for  Sale. 

Letters  are  beginning  to  come  in 
from  subscribers  who  have  fruit  to 
sell  this  year,  and  who  want  to  get 
in  touch  with  buyers.  We  are  always 
glad  to  help  bring  good  buyers  and 
sellers  together,  and  perhaps  we 
ought  to  establish  a bulletin  depart- 
ment of  The  Fruit-Grower,  in  which 
subscribers  can  tell  of  the  fruit  they 
have  to  sell,  with  a view  of  attracting 
the  attention  of  buyers.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  undertake  this  department  if 
our  people  want  it.  What  say  you? 

B.  C.  Quinn,  secretary  of  an  associ-  j 
ation  at  Harleton,  Texas,  says  they 
have  7,000  Elberta  peach  trees  which 
now  have  a good  setting  of  fruit.  Buy- 
ers are  wanted  for  the  crop  delivered 
at  station. 

A special  article  in  July  Fruit- 
Grower  will  -tell  of  efforts  being  made; 
in  parts  of  the  Northwest  to  educate 
apple  packers.  Regular  schools  for! 
teaching  packing  are  held,  and  we  ex- 
pect to  tell  of  the  operation  of  one  of 
these  schools. 
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Economic  Use  of  Meats  in  the  Home. 

Discussion  of  the  increasing  cost  of 
living  has  brought  to  light  quite  gen- 
erally that  the  cheaper  cuts  of  meats 
are  more  difficult  to  prepare  for  the 
table  than  the  more  expensive  por- 
tions of  the  carcass,  due  to  a lack  of 
knowledge  of  how  they  may  be  made 
appetizing  and  palatable.  With  a 
view  to  providing  the  housekeepers  of 
the  country  with  practical  suggestions 
along  this  line,  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  prepared  a manual 
of  economy  in  meat  cooking  that  con- 
tains much  valuable  information, 
which  will  be  issued  free.  It  is  known 
as  “Economic  Use  of  Meats  in  the 
Home,”  and  may  be  had  by  address- 
ing a request  to  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, Washington,  D.  C. 

The  contents  covers  a variety  of 
subjects,  including  fifty  recipes  of 
savory  dishes  and  much  general  in- 
formation, such  as: 

General  methods  of  preparing 
meats. 

Utilizing  cheaper  cuts  of  meats  in 
palatable  dishes. 

A simple  but  practical  method  of 
clarifying  fats. 

Methods  of  extending  the  flavor  of 
meats. 

The  recipes  have  been  selected  from 
a wide  range  collected  from  approved 
sources,  and  are  all  simple  formulas 
calling  for  such  items  of  food  as  are 
generally  to  he  found  in  every  house- 
hold and  requiring  no  technical  knowl- 
edge to  compound. 

The  Two-Way  Plow. 

Since  The  Fruit-Grower  published 
a brief  article  from  the  Colorado  Ex- 
periment Station  recommending  the 
two-way  breaking  plows  we  have  had 
many  letters  from  subscribers  wanting 
to  know  what  firm  makes  these  plows 
and  where  they  can  be  secured.  In 
answer  to  these  inquiries,  Prof.  H.  M. 
Bainer  of  the  Colorado  Experiment 
Station  writes: 

“The  two-way  plow  is  now  manu- 
factured by  several  different  com- 
panies. It  is  also  used  in  several  dif- 
ferent states  besides  Colorado,  but  I 
believe  that  we  have  promoted  the 
two-way  plow  more  in  Colorado  than 
in  any  other  state.  In  fact  it  is  the 
plow  that  is  especially  adapted  to  ir- 
rigation farming.  It  is  also  wel) 
adapted  to  farming  under  any  other 
conditions,  and  we  believe  that  it  is 
going  to  be  used  under  practically  all 
agricultural  conditions.  The  two-way 
plow  is  now  made’  by  the  following 
companies:  Deere  & Company,  Mo- 

line, 111.;  Moline  Plow  Company,  Mo- 
line, 111.;  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works, 
South  Bend,  Ind.;  Northwestern  Steel 
& Iron  Works,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.;  Syra- 
cuse Plow  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.” 

We  may  say  that  we  have  two  of 
these  plows  in  use  at  Morrisania,  and 
they  do  most  excellent  work. 


Eight  Horticultural  Books 

FOR  50c  PREPAID 

Or  Four  of  These  Books  Prepaid  for  25  Cents 

Several  years  ago  The  Fruit-Grower  issued  the  “Brother 
Jonathan  Series”  of  booklets  on  various  phases  of  fruit  culture, 
and  thousands  of  them  were  distributed  throughout  the  country. 
They  were  small  and  compact  and  the  information  contained  wa: 
just  what  practical  men  needed  in  their  every-day  work. 

Now,  two  of  these  booklets  are  out  of  print,  and  we  shall  not 
reprint  the  others  as  the  supply  becomes  exhausted.  We  have  in 
stock  now  only  a few  hundred  copies  each  of  the  following,  and 
can  fill  orders  for  them.  When  the  present  supply  is  exhausted, 
no  more  of  the  booklets  can  be  had : 

NO.  2 — “A  TREATISE  ON  SPRAYING” — Booklet  No.  2 is  by  Prof.  J.  M Steelman 
entomologist  of  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station.  This  booklet  treats  of 
some  of  the  insects  which  are  most  destructive  to  fruit  crops.  Many  of  the 
most  destructive  Insects  are  shown  in  the  illustrations. 

NO.  3 — “HOW  TO  GROW  STRAWBERRIES” — Booklet  No.  3 is  by  Dr.  J C Whitten 
professor  of  horticulture  of  the  University  of  Missouri.  It  treats  of  growing 
strawberries  as  a commercial  crop  or  for  home  use. 

NO.  4 — “TIIE  HOME  GARDEN” — By  Profs.  Howard  and  Favor.  It  tells  how  tn 
make  hotbeds,  cold  frames,  etc.;  how  to  handle  them  to  best  advantage,  so 
that  the  greatest  crop  can  be  secured.  This  booklet  will  be  helpful  to  one 
who  has  even  a small  garden. 

NO.  5 — “PACKING  AND  MARKETING  FRUITS” — By  Prof.  F.  A.  Waugh,  of  the 
horticultural  department  of  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  This  book 
tells  about  the  correct  time  for  picking  different  fruits,  describes  different 
packages  used  in  which  to  market  them. 

NO.  6 — “A  BOOK  ABOUT  BUSH  FRUITS” — By  Prof.  A.  T.  Erwin  of  Iowa  Agricul- 
tural College.  Treats  of  blackberries,  raspberries,  etc.,  with  methods  of  cul- 
ture; also  gives  recipes  for  canning  and  preserving  this  class  of  fruits. 

NO.  7 — “GROWING  GRAPES” — By  E.  H.  Riehl,  Alton,  111.  Mr.  Riehl  is’  a successful 
commercial  grower,  and  discusses  varieties,  methods  of  training,  etc. 

NO.  8 “HINTS  ON  PRUNING” — By  Dr.  J.  C.  Whitten.  The  pruning  of  different 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  plants  is  discussed,  with  reasons  for  the  methods 
recommended. 

NO.  10— “SUCCESS  WITH  STONE  FRUITS”— By  Prof.  F.  A.  Waugh.  The  different 
stone  fruits  are  treated  with  lists'  of  best  varieties  of  each.  Methods  of 
planting,  pruning,  etc.,  are  discussed  for  each  class  of  fruits. 

It  will  be  noted  that  booklets  Nos.  1 and  9 are  missing — they 
are  out  of  print. 

We  have  sold  over  a hundred  thousand  of  these  books  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  the 

Regular  Rate  Has  Always  Been  25c  Each 

The  booklets  listed  above  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  while  tbr 
last  at  the  very  low  rate  of 

Four  for  25c  Postpaid  Eight  for  50c  Postpaid 

Not  less  than  four  of  the  books  sold  at  this  rate.  If  you  want 
valuable  little  booklets  on  horticulture,  now  is  your  chance  to  get 
them,  while  the  supply  lasts.  Send  for  some  of  them  today. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  BOOK  DEPT.,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 
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FISHING  OUTFIT 


WHF.N  THE  FISH  BEGIN  TO  BITE 

You  want  to  be  out  with  an  up-  to-date  Fishing  Outfit  to  catch  them.  Pretty  soon  the 
creeks  and  lakes  will  be  open,  and  the  fish  will  be  running  up  the  rivers.  There  will  be 
great  sport  this  Spring  and  Summer  catching  the  big  fellows.  You  want  the  F'shing  Out- 
fit shown  herewith.  It  may  be  used  anywhere,  in  brooks,  rivers  ponds  or  lakes. 

1 Furnished  Line,  complete-  near  silk  15  feet  long  with  3-color 
enameled  Float:  Adjustable  Sinker  and  Sneiled  Hook 

1 Hank  Best  Quality  Braided  Line.  15  feet. 

3 Clincher  Grooved  Sinkers,  can  be  quickly  attached  or  detach- 
ed without  removing  Hook  from  Line. 

1®  Carlisle  Filed  Point  Ringed  Hooks  assorted  made  cf  Finest 
Quality  Crucible  Steel  and  Tempered  in  Oil. 

6 Carlisle  Hooks,  each  tied  to  Silk  Worm  Gut-  assorted  Sizes. 

1 Magic  Wooden  Minnow.  2)4  inches  long  Aluminum  finish. 

The  body  is  decorated  with  attractive  colors  and  moun.ect  on  Spring 
BrassWire  Shaft  with  Nickel  Plated  Propeller  Spinners  two  side 
Treble  Hooks  and  one  Tail  Treble  Hook. 

FILL  OUT,  the  coupon  below  and  send  to  me  and  I will  send  to  you  by^  ’•eturn 
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Eradication  of  Farm  Weeds. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a very  in- 
teresting booklet  issued  by  the  Ameri- 
can Steel  and  Wire  Company,  Chicago 
which  tells  how  mustard  and  other 
weeds  can  be  destroyed  by  spraying 
with  sulphate  of  iron.  Every  thought- 
ful person  appreciates  that  thousands 
of  dollars  worth  of  farm  crops  are 


every  year  destroyed  through  being 
choked  out  by  weeds,  and  in  oats 
fields,  etc.,  these  weeds  can  only  be 
destroyed  by  spraying  with  some  so- 
lution which  wili  kill  the  weeds  and 
not  injure  the  crop  of  grain.  Sulphate 
of  iron  can  be  used  in  this  way,  and 
the  booklet  referred  to  tells  how  it 
is  to  be  used,  cost,  etc.  The  booklet 
i will  be  sent  free  on  request. 
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THE  FARM 
BEAUTIFUL 


A Department  Devoted  to 
the  Best  Interests  of  Farmers 
and  Other  Country  Dwellers 
in  Aiding  them  to  Arrange 
their  Lands  and  Dwellings 
for  Convenience  and  Beauty 


Suggestions  for  the  Arrangement  of  a 

Small  Private  Place  in  Sardis,  B.  C. 

A subscriber  living  in  Sardis,  B.  C., 
has  written  to  The  Fruit-Grower,  ask- 
ing for  help  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
buildings  and  grounds.  He  has  a rec- 
tangular lot,  200  feet  wide  and  500 
feet  long,  with  its  length  extending 
north  and  south.  On  this  he  wishes 
to  provide  for  a house  and  a stable,  for 
an  entrance  drive,  for  a tennis  lawn, 
for  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  for 
fruit  and  vegetables.  There  is  one 
local  circumstance  affecting  the  prob- 
lem which  makes  the  solution  a little 
different  from  what  it  would  be  in 
most  of  the  states.  In  order  to  secure 
greater  warmth,  it  is  said  to  be  desir- 
able to  have  the  living  portions  of  the 
house  face  west  and  south. 

To  take  up  the  problem  proper,  it  is 
necessary  first  of  all  to  locate  the 
house  on  the  lot.  Taking  into  account 
this  peculiar  local  factor,  it  seems  best 
to  place  it  as  near  to  the  east  bound- 
ary as  possible.  Of  course  there  will 
have  to  be  space  for  a drive  and  a 
turn  between  it  and  the  property  line, 
but  these  will  not  require  more  than 
fifty  feet.  The  set-back  from  the 
street  should  be  ample,  since  the 
length  of  the  lot  is  of  so  liberal  a di- 
mension. Yet  there  should  be  no 
greater  space  than  is  useful.  In  this 
case  perhaps  seventy-five  feet  will 
prove  a good  provision.  As  for  the 
stable,  it  is  best  to  place  it  near  the 
east  boundary  and  at  a considerable 
distance  from  the  house,  say  200  feet 
away.  For  this  location  there  are  sev- 
eral reasons:  there  is  need  for  only 
one  drive,  there  is  good  connection 
with  the  house,  there  is  an  uninter- 
rupted use  of  the  grounds  for  their  va- 
rious purposes,  and  the  stable  thus 
placed  makes  the  least  possible  intru- 
sion upon  the  scene. 

With  regard  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  walks  and  drives,  the  main  drive 
would  skirt  the  east  boundary,  leaving 
just  enough  space  for  a screen  plant- 
ing of  shrubs.  It  would  turn  in  to  meet 
the  entrance  door,  turn  out  again,  and 
continue  with  diminished  width  to  the 
yard  lying  to  the  north  of  the  stable. 
This  drive  would  combine  with  itself 
an  entrance  walk  which,  unless  there 
is  some  sufficient  local  reason,  would 
be  all  the  walk  required,  if  we  except 
the  narrow  one  leading  from  the  drive 
to  the  clothes  yard.  It  would  be  a 
pity  indeed  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the 
living  lawn  by  tracking  a walk  across 
its  broad  expanse.  So  much  for  the 
scheme  of  walks  and  drives. 

Next  in  appropriateness  is  a discus- 
sion of  the  divisions  of  the  house; 
their  position  and  relationship  to  one 
apother  and  to  the  parts  of  the 
grounds.  Here  again  the  local  factor 
of  western  warmth  influences  our  de- 
cision. The  entrance  is  on  the  east  to 
connect  with  the  drive;  the  kitchen  is 
placed  on  the  northeast  corner  to  con- 
nect with  the  service  yard  and  to  be 
well  related  to  the  dining  room,  which 
occupies  the  northwest  corner;  the  liv- 
ing room  is  situated  on  the  southwest 
corner  in  order  to  be  well-related  to 
sun,  warmth  and  the  living  grounds; 
and  the  parlor  is  in  the  southeast  cor- 
ner, directly  connected  with  the  en- 
trance and  with  the  pleasant  outlook 
over  the  lawns.  From  all  this  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  orientation  of  the 
rooms  is  somewhat  different  from 
what  is  usually  required  in  the  states, 
and  that  it  is  based  on  a local  demand, 
which  we  trust  to  be  sound  in  prin- 
ciple. 

The  grounds  are  divided  into  service 
yard,  lawns  and  garden  areas.  The 
service  or  clothes  yard  is  placed  to  the 
north  of  the  kitchen  and  between  it 
and  the  street.  This  renders  it  access- 
ible for  use,  keeps  it  from  intruding 
upon  the  living  grounds  and,  at  the 
same  time  and  withal,  need  not  cause 
any  unsightliness  when  seen  from  the 


street.  For  it  should  be  surrounded 
with  a suitable  lattice,  or  even  a solid 
construction,  and  should  be  adequately 
screened  from  the  street,  from  the  en- 
trance drive,  and  from  the  lawn  by 
mass  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  lawn  covers  at  least  one-half  of 
the  entire  space  and  extends  from  the 
street  to  the  area  allotted  to  fruit  and 


vegetables.  It  seems  the  most  desir- 
able exposure  to  sunshine  and  warmth, 
surrounds  three  sides  of  the  house, 
and  is  overlooked  by  all  the  living 
rooms.  It  is  to  be  suitably  bordered 
by  trees  and  shrubs  and  divided  into 
two  divisions,  or  cells,  to  fit  the  other 
features  of  the  design,  to  be  better 
adapted  to  use,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  afford  greater  beauty.  The  remain- 
der of  the  lot,  extending  from  the 
lawn  to  the  south  boundary,  will  be 
devoted  to  fruit  and  vegetables.  This 
will  have  a good  exposure,  be  well 
related  and  connected  with  the  stable 
and  yard,  and  have  a pleasant  position 


in  relation  to  the  lawn  without  being 
the  least  bit  objectionable. 

As  for  planting,  it  is  needed  for  pro- 
tection, to  provide  enclosure,  to  fur- 
nish screening,  to  connect  the  house 
with  its  site,  and  to  satisfy  the  pleas- 
ure afforded  by  beauty.  So  there 
should  be  boundary  plantations  of 
mixed  shrubs,  or  hedges.  There 


should  be  trees  and  shrubs  along  the 
drive  to  separate  and  screen  it  from 
the  lawn  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  ->f- 
ford  a measure  of  protection  This 
same  character  of  p'^ntitirr  should  ex- 
tend along  the  north  boundary  of  the 
garden,  separating  and  concealing  it 
from  the  lawn.  Around  the  clothes 
yard  there  should  be  a mass  planting 
of  trees  and  shrubs  to  screen  it  from 
view.  Against  the  foundations  of  the 
house  should  be  massed  shrubs  and 
vines  to  harmoniously  unite  it  with  its 
site.  Along  the  street  there  should  at 
least  be  a good  hedge  of  sufficient 
height  to  insure  privacy  to  the  lawn. 
While  bordering  the  west  boundary  of 
the  lawn  there  should  be  a mixed 
planting  of  shrubs,  and  against  this  it 
would  be  pleasing  to  have  a border 


AN  EXCELLENT  SEPARATION  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  THE  GROUNDS 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  VINES 


of  hardy  perennials  and  annuals.  About 
the  borders  of  the  lawn  there  should 
be  suitable  shade  trees  to  add  their 
serviceableness  and  beauty  to  the 
grounds.  As  for  the  lawn  itself,  it 
should  be  kept  broad  and  open,  one 
beautiful  expanse  of  living  green. 

DANIEL  A.  CLARKE. 

Massachusetts. 

Seeding  and  Maintaining  a Lawn. 

We  can’t  say  to  anyone  contemplat- 
ing the  making  of  a lawn,  “first  secure 
a good  location,”  for  that  has  been 
determined  by  previous  improvements. 


Therefore,  we  must  make  the  best  of 
the  location  by  enriching  the  soil  and 
improving  the  mechanical  condition. 
Inasmuch  as  a lawn  is  expected  to  en- 
dure for  a number  of  years,  it  is  well 
to  get  the  plat  in  good  condition  for 
the  seed,  though  you  have  to  forego 
seeding  for  another  year.  The  best 
fertilizer  is  a good  coating  of  stable 
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100%  A YEAR 

For  Twenty  Years 
To  Cow  Owners 


That’s  the  marvelously  good 
investment  that  nearly  1,200.000 
satisfied  users  are  finding  the 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

With  one  or  more  cows  the 
corresponding  size  of  DE  LAVAL 
Separator  saves  its  cost  the  first 
year,  in  more  and  better  product 
and  less  labor,  and  it  may  be  de- 
pended upon  to  go  on  doing  so 
for  twenty  years,  as  there  are  al- 
ready thousands  of  instances  to 
prove. 

There’s  half  this  much  saving 
in  the  use  of  a DE  LAVAL  over 
inferior  separators,  while  other 
separators  last  but  from  six 
months  to  five  years  instead  of 
twenty  years.  They  lose  half  that 
might  be  saved  while  they  do 
last. 

That’s  the  whole  separator 
story  in  a “nut  shell”  and  the 
reason  for  the  now  nearly  uni- 
versal sale  of  DE  LAVAL  cream 
separators. 

A DE  LAVAL  catalogue  mav 
be  had  for  the  asking.  Likewise 
the  trial  of  a DE  LAVAL  ma- 
chine. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Go. 

165-167  BROADWAY  173-177  WILLIAM  8T. 

NEW  YORK  MONTREAL 

42  E.  MADI80N  CT.  14  A 10  PRINCE88  8T. 

CHICAGO  WINNIPEG 

DRUMM  & SACRAMENTO  8T«  1010  WESTERN  AVE. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 


COPY  of  the 
Best  BEE-PAPER 


We  want  every  live  bee-keeper  to 
know  how  much  help  there  is  in  the 
“old  reliable”  American  Bee  Journal. 
It  is  now  the  brightest,  cleanest,  newsiest 
monthly  bee-paper  published.  We  want 
everyone  interested  in  bees  and  bee-keep- 
ing—beginners  or  experts— to  write  for  a 
free  copy  of  the 


AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 


Then  you  will  appreciate  what  a big  help  it 
will  be  to  you  in  keeping  bees.  Experi- 
enced talks  by  expert  bee-men:  answers 
to  questions  about  everything  pertaining 
to  bees:  special  department  for  women 
who  keep  bees-  a paper  that  you’ll  learn 
to  look  for  every  montL- 


AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Chicago,  Illinois 


UBBER  STAMPS 


D 

■ M We  have  received  orders  from  almost  EVERY 
JH  M STATE  in  the  Union  from  our  adv.  in  the  Fruit- 
^^^^Grower.  Please  add  your  name  to  our  list  of 
satisfiedcustomers.  ASK  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE 


Gardner  Office  Supply  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MISSOURI 


FREE! 
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manure,  say  forty  loads  to  the  acre, 
hut  as  a great  deal  depends  on  keeping 
the  lawn  free  from  weeds  and  undesir- 
able grasses,  another  crop  should  be 
grown  on  the  land  before  sowing  the 
grass.  To  be  sure,  potatoes  in  the 
front  yard  is  not  such  a pleasing  sight, 
but  a weedy  lawn  is  an  eyesore,  and 
whereas  you  have  the  vegetable  crop 
for  only  one  year,  the  weeds,  like  the 
poor,  “are  with'  you  always;”  so  see  to 
it  that  the  ground  is  cultivated  for  the 
first  year  after  the  manure  is  applied 
even  though  you  have  no  crop  plant- 
ed, the  motive  being  to  prevent  weeds 
going  to  seed  as  well  as  to  get  the 
ground  in  as  good  mechanical  condi- 
tion as  possible.  Prepare  the  ground 
in  the  fall,  making  it  as  near  level  as 
possible  with  the  harrow,  but  do  not 
drag.  I do  not  sow  the  seed  in  the 
fall,  but  wait  till  the  first  warm  days 
of  spring  then  sow  on  top  and  rake  in 
lightly.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  ground  does  not  dry  sufficiently 
to  work  till  late,  when  a better  way  is 
to  sow  on  the  snow  in  February.  In 
fact,  1 have  found  this  an  excellent 
way,  as  the  subsequent  freezing  and 
thawing  carries  the  seed  into  the 
ground,  provided  the  ground  has  been 
leveled  and  needs  no  further  working. 
I would  use  two  bushels  of  bluegrass 
to  the  acre  and  about  a peck  of  white 
clover.  We  never  use  other  grass  seed 
here  in  the  Middle  West,  but  if  one 
wishes  a variety  of  grasses,  I know  of 
nothing  better  than  Red  Top  and 
Rhode  Island  best  grass,  especially  for 
wet  places.  In  the  buying  of  seed  too 
much  cannot  be  said  about  getting  the 
best,  for  though  the  first  cost  is  but 


pounds  to  the  acre.  I bis  has  been 
done  even  when  the  ground  was  fairly 
fertile,  the  bone  fertilizer  causing  the 
grass  to  spring  up  quickly,  making  a 
good  growth  during  the  early  part  of 
the  season. 

If  this  method  is  followed  in  seed- 
ing the  lawn  and  the  proper  clipping 
and  care  bestowed  upon  it,  anyone 
may  have  a greensward  to  be  proud 
of.  To  sum  up  the  whole  matter  the 
essentials  are  fertile  soil,  free  of 
weeds,  good  seed  and  therefore  a good 
stand,  and  the  proper  clipping  so  as  to 
prevent  the  grass  or  noxious  weeds 
from  seeding.  II.  F.  GRINSTEAD. 

Morrisville,  Mo. 

■f  t- 

Michigan  Makes  Better  Reports. 

Alternating  summer  and  winter 
weather  in  Mich:gan  this  spring  has 
kept  fruit  growers  “on  nettles.”  Snow 
and  snappy  weather  came  late  in 
April  when  early  trees  were  through 
blossoming  and  fruit  was  fully  a 
month  in  advance  of  ordinary  years 
and  every  newspaper  under  black 
head  lines  told  the  mournful  story. 
Not  a vestige  of  fruit  was  left  in 
Michigan,  so  the  papers  said,  and  the 
losses  of  course  reached  far  into  the 
millions  of  dollars. 

But  opinions  are  considerably  modi- 
fied now,  and  some  authorities  are 
predicting  that  the  freeze  did  more 
good  than  harm,  scotching  as  it  did 
the  early  scale  and  scab  that  had 
propagated  during  the  warm  days  of 
March  and  early  April.  However, 
this  is  also  an  extreme  view  to  take, 
and  the  truth  doubtless  lies  some- 
where in  between.  Secretary  Bassett 
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ARSENATE 
LEAD 


That  is  always  the  result  of 
using  Swift’s  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

It  destroys  all  leaf-eating  pests 
so  that  the  whole  vitality  of  the 
tree  or  vine  goes  into  the  produce. 

Spray  your  trees  and  vines  with  Swift’s 
and  you  will  get  a bigger  and  better  yield.  It  has 
made  thousands  of  apple  trees  give  ioo^  clean  fruit. 

It  is  equally  good  for  vegetables  and  small  fruit.  It 
never  burns  or  scorches.  Mixes  readily  with  water, 
stays  in  suspension  and  does  not  clog  the  pump.  One 
spraying  with  Swift’s  often  outlasts  two  to  four  spray- 
ings with  other  materials  that  are  washed  off  by  rain. 

Send  for  valuable  book  on  leaf-eating  insects . Give  your  dealer  s name . 

(Vlerrimac  Chemical  Co.,  51  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Grand  Rapids  board  of  trade 
has  appointed  a horticultural  commit- 
tee, composed  of  R.  D.  Graham,  Chas. 
W.  Garfield,  A.  S.  White,  J.  P.  Mun- 
son and  E.  A.  Stowe,  all  of  Grand 
Rapids,  for  the  promotion  of  the  fruit 
interests  of  Kent  county,  western  and 
northern  Michigan.  It  is  especially 
desirous  to  have  a fine  fruit  exhibit 
at  the  West  Michigan  state  fair, 


NATURAL  gKnd 


PHOSPHATE 

LAND  BUILDER 


THE  RELIABLE 
Improve  the  Quantity,  Quality  and  Appear- 
ance of  your  fruit  by  applying  Natural  Eine- 
Ground  Phosphate  to  your  orchards.  Increase 
your  crop  yields  50  to  75  per  cent  by  apply- 
ing $1.25  worth  per  acre  to  the  soil  direct. 
Add  50  to  75  per  cent  to  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  your  manure  by  applying  20e  worth 
to  each  ton  of  manure.  Write  for  free  book- 
let telling  all  about  it.  Address 
Farmers’  Ground  Rock  Phosphate  Co.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Tenn 
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Cincinnati  Iron  Fence  Co. 
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little  more,  the  results  will  be  ample 
payment  for  the  extra  outlay.  Inferior 
seed  contains  weed  seed  as  well  as 
immature  seed,  that  will  not  germin- 
ate. Bluegrass  usually  weighs  fourteen 
pounds  to  the  bushel,  but  prime  re- 
cleaned seed  weighs  as  much  as  twen- 
ty-two pounds.  As  soon  as  the  grass 
is  up  and  the  condition  of  the  soil  will 
permit,  the  lawn  should  be  rolled;  and 
the  clipping  should  not  be  neglected. 
After  the  grass  has  reached  a height 
of  two  inches  or  even  a little  more,  it 
should  be  clipped,  for  nothing  saps  a 
plant  of  any  kind  so  much  as  the  pro- 
duction of  seed.  It  should  not  be 
clipped  close,  and  all  clippings  should 
be  left  on  the  grass.  I find  the  Clip- 
per pattern  of  mower  much  better,  es- 
pecially for  young  lawns,  as  it  clips 
the  grass  off  without  pulling,  and  as 
it  has  a sickle  similar  to  a field  mower, 
can  be  used  to  cut  grass  or  weeds  a 
foot  or  more  in  height.  This  is  im- 
portant; for  with  the  old-style  mower 
much  of  the  tender  sward  is  destroyed. 

As  with  other  crops,  best  results  de- 
pend on  maintenance  of  soil  fertility, 
and  since  this  cannot  be  done  without 
yearly  applications  of  manure  of 
some  kind,  it  would  be  safe  to  apply 
some  of  the  commercial  fertilizers,  as 
they  contain  no  weed  seed  as  does 
stable  manure.  Early  in  the  spring 
the  greensward  should  be  treated  to 
an  application  of  about  a thousand 
pounds  of  ground  bone  to  the  acre. 
For  thin  places  in  the  lawn,  scatter 
seed  on  the  snow  or  stir  the  soil  with 
a rake  and  sow  in  the  spring.  I have 
seen  good  results  from  sowing  ground 
bone  with  the  seed  at  the  rate  of  100 


PROPOSED  DESIGN  FOR  GROUNDS 

of  the  state  horticultural  society,  in 
speaking  of  conditions  around  Fenn- 
ville,  says.  “I  believe  that  we  will 
have  a fair  crop  of  most  fruits,  in 
spite  of  the  most  remarkable  weather 
ever  known  here,  and  this  is  the  opin- 
ion of  many  of  tie  best  posted  grow- 
ers of  western  Allegan  county.  Cher- 
ries, plums  and  pears  seem  to  have 
been  hit  hardest.” 

As  usual  the  fruit  trees  set  on  low 
lands  have  suffered  most.  Sweet 
cherries  and  the  earlier  varieties  of 
peaches  were  badly  hurt.  Joseph 
Kelly,  president  of  the  South  Haven 
pomological  society,  estimates  the 
damage  done  in  that  section,  as  fol- 
lows: Peaches  80  per  cent,  pears, 

cherries  and  plums  40  per  cent,  apples 
10  per  cent,  small  fruits  50  per  cent. 
Drenching  rains  preceded  and  then 
followed  the  cold  weather. 

Apple  growing  is  receiving  atten- 
tion again  in  Shiawassee  county  and 
orchards  that  have  long  been  neg- 
lected are  being  pruned,  sprayed  and 
cultivated. 

Many  large  fruit  orchards  have  been 
set  in  Grand  Traverse,  Oceana,  Ben- 
zie and  other  counties  this  spring. 
Wexford  county  is  also  getting  in  line 
and  some  nice  orchards  are  being 
| planted  near  Cadillac. 

I Land  Commissioner  Russell  has  a 
plan  for  making  fruit  culture  one  of 
the  leading  industries  in  the  upper 
Michigan  counties.  He  suggests  the 
use  of  state  reserve  lands  in  Ros- 
common, Crawford,  Luce  and  other 
counties  for  establishing  experimental 
orchards,  giving  the  people  in  these 
sections  object  lessons  in  fruit  culti- 
vation. 


Grand  Rapids,  this  fall  and  special 
prizes  will  be  offered  to  bring  out  the 
best  displays.  The  state  will  be  di- 
vided into  four  districts.  The  upper 
peninsula  counties  making  best  dis- 
plays will  receive  cash  prizes  of  $75, 
$50  and  $25  respectively.  The  north- 
ern portion  of  the  lower  peninsula, 
centering  about  Cheboygan  will  com- 
prise the  second  district;  counties 
north  of  Kent,  including  Oceana  and 
Traverse  sections,  will  comprise  the 
third,  while  Kent  and  the  counties 
south  will  make  up  the  fourth  district. 
There  will  be  prizes  for  each. 

About  forty  of  the  northern  Michi- 
gan fruit  growers  met  at  East  Jor- 
dan April  16  and  Prof.  Taft  of  the  ag- 
ricultural college  gave  a very  helpful 
talk  on  the  subject,  ‘Raising  Good 
Fruit.”  He  stated  that  the  surest  so- 
lution of  the  packing  and  marketing 
problem  was  for  growers  to  put  care 
and  thought  into  the  work  of  raising 
better  fruit.  A.  G. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Garber  Pear  as  Fertilizer  for  Kieffer. 

Replying  to  a subscriber  who  want- 
ed to  know  what  variety  of  pear  trees 
should  be  planted  with  Kie"  r,  to 
provide  cross-fertilization,  Mr.  C.  M. 
Stark,  Louisiana,  Mo.,  recommends 
Garber.  He  says  that  Seckel  and  Lin- 
coln, which  have  been  recommended 
for  this  purpose,  are  not  so  ood  as 
Garber,  as  the  trees  of  these  varieties 
bloom  after  Kieffer.  He  says  Garber 
is  much  better,  and  the  trees  are  al- 
most as  free  from  blight  as  Kieffer  it- 
self. 

Renew  your  subscription  today. 


Largest  Iron  Fence  Factory  in  Ohio. 

Get  our  prices  before  purchasing. 
Agents  Wanted  in  every  town.  Easy  to  Sell. 
Address  Dept.  5 for  prices.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


BERRY  BOXES 

Grape  Bas'kets,  Bushel  and  Half- 
Bushel  Baskets,  Apple  Baxes  and  all 
kinds  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Pack- 
ages. For  prices,  write  to 

Council  Bluffs  Box  & Basket  Co., 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


A Successful  Farmer 

is  made  up  of  thought,  thoroughness 
and  elbow  grease. 

The  elbow  grease  is  up  to  him. 

His  thoroughness  depends  on  his 
bringing  up. 

The  thought  depends  on  a lot  of 
things,  but  RURAL  FARMER  of 
Philadelphia  is  full  of  good  ones  at 
50  cents  a year. 

Just  plain,  wholesome  thought,  by 
successful  farmers,  on  farming. 

Send  10  cents  for  three  months’  trial 
order  and  see  for  yourself. 

Will  be  sent  one  year  for  50  cents, 
three  years  for  $1.00,  or  one  year  to  a 
Club  of  three  for  $1.00. 

RURAL  FARMER  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NURSERYMEN’S 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

PLATES 

An  experience  of  over  30  years  and  our 
unequaled  facilities  have  made  our 
plates  leaders.  They  are  used  by  the 
leading  nurserymen  and  agents  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  A trial  order 
will  convince  you  of  their  superiority. 
Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

M.  BRUNSWICK  & COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  - - NEW  YORK. 


Cattle  Manure  BAGS 

Shredded  or  Pulverized 

Best  and  safest  manure 
for  market  gardeners  use, 
absolutely  pure,  no  waste, 
no  danger.  Write  for  cir- 
culars and  prices. 

The  Pulverized  Manure  Co. 
22  Union  Stock  Yards.  Chicago,  111. 


Steel  Wind  CIO  7*1 
Mills ijlti  I O 

1.80 

Galvanized 

Steel  Stock  O Tf  ft 

Tanks 4«IU 

Direct  from  factory  to 
users  only. 
Catalogs  Free. 
THE  OTTAWA  MFG.  CO. 
710  King  8t., Ottawa,  Kans. 
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OLD  TRUSTY 


— 300,000  men,  women  nn<l  children,  beginners  and  old 
tlinora,  arc  now  making  big  money  with  the  Old  TruBty 

INCUBATOR 

Lat  mo  tell  you  about  my  30-  or  60-day  free  trial  and 
10-year  guarantee  oflor.  W rlto  me  a postal  now. 

M.  M.  Johnson,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


BOOK  FREE 


EVERY  FLY 


'AT*  •'.'JTHE™ 
.•ANIMALS1 
• FRIEND 


it  strikes  when  our  gravity 
sprayer  is  used.  Keeps  in- 
sect pests  off  animals 
in  pasture  longer  than  any 
imitation.  Used  since  1885. 
Thousands  of  dairymen  dupli- 
cate 10  to  50  gallons  annually 
• Rafter  testing  imitations.  Abso- 
lutely harmless ; cures  allsores. 


30  cents  worth  saves  $10 


worth  of  milk  and  flesh  on  each  cow  during  fly  season. 
N o Lice  in  Poult ry  House  or  any  place  it  is  sprayed. 
If  dealer  offers  substitute,  send  us  his  name  and  $ 1 for 
3-tube  gravity  Sprayer  and  enough  SHOO-F  LY  to  protect 200 
cows  Name  express  office.  $ 1 returned  if  animals 
not  protected.  Free  booklet.  Special  terms  to  agents. 
Shoo-Fly  Mfgf.Co..  1302  N.  10th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Editor  knows  from  experience  that  Shoo*Fly  is  O.  K. 


Cherry  Trees 


WE  CAN  FURNISH  THE  BEST 

the  market  affords  in  both  one  and  two-year  trees 
All  the  leading  varieties  in  both  sweets  and  sours 
Get  our  quotations  before  you  place  your  orders 

H.  M.  SIMPSON  & SONS,  VINCENNES,  IND. 


PURE  BRED 


S.  C.  White 
Leghorns 
Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks 


S.  C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds 


Houdans 

Raised  on  free  range.  Eggs  and  stock 
for  sale.  Send  for  free  catalog  giving 
description  of  breeding  pens  and  records' 
of  our  phenomenal  layers.  78  birds  shown 
at  Wenatchee,  Jan.,  1910,  won  49  regular 
prizes  and  2 silver  cups. 

WEST  ENT)  POULTRY  RANCH 
WENATCHEE,  WASH. 


500  Typewriters 


NEW 
REBUILT 
SECOND- 
HAND 

No.  5.  OLIVER 

Saving  50  to  70% 

No.  3 Oliver,  second  hand,  pood  $30 
No.  4 Underwood,  rebuilt,  fine  50 
No.  2 L.  C.  Smith,  rebuilt,  fine  45 

No.  10  Smith  Premier,  new ...  65 

No.  6 Remington,  fine  30 

No.  fi  Remington,  rebuilt  35 

No.  2 Smith  Premier,  fine 25 

No.  2 Smith  Premier,  rebuilt 35 

No.  2 Hammond,  fine  25 

No.  12  Hammond,  latest  40 

All  machines  are  guaranteed.  Our 
rebuilts  are  factory  rebuilts,  and  are 
equal  to  new.  Get  our  proposition 
on  selling  Typewriters  at  $2.50  per 
month. 

COMBE  PRINTING  CO. 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI. 


Successful 

Egg 

Farming 


(entitled  “$6.41  per  Hen  per  Year”),  tells 
how  two  men.  in  poor  health,  starling:  four 
years  ago  with  only  thirty  hens,  made  from 
their  little  egg-farm  a clear  profit  of  over 
$12,000  last  year.  It  tells  all  about  their 
experience,  their  failures,  their  methods,  and 
how  others,  men  or  women,  with  good  sense, 
care  and  faithful  work,  can  make  money 
in  the  same  way.  Not  a detail  left  out. 

The  Corning  Egg-Book  is  sold  in  combina- 
tion with  the  Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia. 
Pa  . and  we  have  made  arrangements  to 
make  this 


Among  people  who  can  afford  luxuries 
there  is  great  demand  for  a regular  supply 
of  fresh  eggs.  The  few  growers  who  can 
furnish  them  regularly,  winter  and  summer 
alike,  get  very  high  prices. 


The  Corning  Egg -Book 


Special  Offer:  For  $1-00  (casK  money 


order  or  check),  we  will 
send  postpaid  the  Corning  Egg-Book  and  the 
Farm  Journal  for  two  years,  and  American 
Poultry  Advocate  two  years — all  for  $1.00.  if 

order  is  sent  at  once  to 


AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE 
133  Hogan  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  and  Raspberries. 

A writer  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  tells 
of  keeping  poultry  and  raising  a gar- 
den at  the  same  time,  claiming  that 
certain  crops  are  better  by  reason  of 
the  chickens,  and  especially  the  small 
chicks,  having  free  range  in  the  gar- 
den. What  the  writer  says  of  rasp- 
berry and  blackberry  growing  will  be 
of  particular  interest  to  readers  of  the 
Fruit-Grower,  and  here  it  is: 

“If  any  of  you  have  had  much  ex- 
perience with  raspberries  and  black- 
berries in  the  home  garden  you  have 
learned  by  many  a backache  that  only 
by  sweat  of  the  body  can  you  keep 
out  the  grass.  Many  a man  has  viewed 
with  dismay  the  solid  turf  that  has 
completely  shut  in  his  berry  patch. 
Did  you  ever  set  your  birds  to  getting 
rid  of  this  grass?  Give  them  the 
chance  and  you  will  have  a clean 
berry  patch,  the  grass  will  disappear, 
the  land  will  be  worked,  the  soil  fer- 
tilized and  you  will  have  a crop  of 
berries  that  will  surprise  you.  Many 
a small  garden  lot  of  raspberries  fails 
because  the  crop  of  grass  occupying 
the  same  space  uses  up  too  much  of 
the  moisture  of  the  soil,  giving  you 
small,  half-dried  up  berries  of  poor 
quality. 

“Put  a four-foot  fence  of  wire 
around  that  row  of  raspberries,  move 
in  a three  by  six  feet  roosting  coop, 
and  give  the  space  to  a dozen  hens. 
Have  I done  this?  I surely  have,  half 
a dozen  times  the  last  ten  years,  and 
with  success.  I did  it  first  in  a black- 
berry patch  ten  by  forty  feet  that  had 
large  bunches  of  coarse  grass  in  it 
with  a lot  of  poison  ivy  running  on 
the  ground.  It  was  a dry  location  and 
the  berries  needed  every  ounce  of  wa-  ! 
ter  in  the  soil.  I thought  the  hens 
would  take  care  of  the  grass  but  was 
doubtful  what  they  would  say  to  the 
poison  ivy.  When  the  grass  was 
gone,  every  little  weed  eaten,  they 
turned  to  the  ivy,  picking  off  every 
leaf  as  new  ones  came  till  there  was 
nothing  left  except  the  blackberry 
canes  that  had  run  up  six  to  twelve 
feet.  Berries?  Baskets  and  baskets 
of  them!  Big,  fresh,  luscious,  so 
much  so  that  my  neighbor  on  the 
next  lot  wanted  them  every  day  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  cents  a quart.  I think 
those  berries  helped  allay  the  annoy- 
ance caused  by  the  early  morning 
crowing  of  my  male  birds.  Before 
those  berries  ripened  something  was 
hinted  to  me  about  my  male  birds 
wearing  nightcaps,  but  all  through  the 
berry  season  I was  unmolested. 

“When  I moved  on  the  farm  I 
found  a fine  lot  of  Columbian  rasp- 
berries that  were  turfbound.  As  they 
were  I saw  nothing  in  them  of  any 
use  to  me.  Unless  I could  get  rid  of 
the  grass  I should  go  without  berries 
during  July.  It  was  the  first  of  April 
when  I fenced  in  the  two  rows  of 
thirty  feet  each,  putting  up  a simple 
wire  netting  of  four  feet,  no  bottom 
board,  and  held  it  in  place  with  two 
by  three  inch  posts,  driven  a foot  into 
the  ground.  A small  portable  house 
was  moved  to  the  end  of  one  row  of 
berries,  ten  of  my  best  breeding  hens 
and  a male  put  into  the  house  and 
yard,  and  the  work  was  on.  How 
those  birds  did  scratch  and  dig!  Grass, 
weed,  root,  seed,  all  went  into  the 
wonderful  crop  of  the  business  hen. 
This  pen  did  the  best  laying  of  my 
summer  work,  and  didn’t  the  chicks 
tumble  out  of  the  eggs  as  I ran  them 
in  my  machine?  They  did.  I won- 
dered sometimes  whether  those  active 
hens  would  let  any  new  growth  push 
up  to  make  new  canes  for  this  sea- 
son’s crop  of  berries,  but  the  canes 
came  right  along  and  promise  me  a 
full  crop  for  this  summer’s  eating.” 

it 

Raising  Poultry. 

The  Fruit-Grower  makes  weekly 
visits  to  our  ranch  for  the  past  three 
years'.  Being  fruit  growers  we  sub- 
scribe for  many  periodicals  and  other 
literature  which  treats  on  the  subject 
from  many  localities  in  the  United 
States,  so  as  to  keep  posted  on  crop 
prospects. 

I am  particularly  interested  in  the 


domestic  and  poultry  departments. 
The  article  on  care  of  young  turkeys 
by  Anna  Wade  Gallagher  is  particu- 
larly instructive.  But  I differ  from 
her  as  to  it  being  best  to  allow  turkey 
hens  to  hide  their  nests  and  lay  and 
hatch  their  eggs  on  the  ground.  Not 
being  physically  able  to  follow  them 
to  locate  their  nests,  I shut  my  hens 
with  the  tom  in  the  wagon  shed  at  9 
a.  m.,  where  I have  provided  nests  in 
boxes  about  two  feet  square  and  eight 
inches  deep,  which  I fill  with  hay  and 
a top  dressing  of  dead  leaves.  I set 
them  on  the  ground  or  a shelf.  If  the 
hens  are  laying  they  use  the  nests 
provided  and  if  fed  in  there  they  soon 
become  used  to  them,  show  no  incli- 
nation to  nest  elsewhere.  I then  leave 
the  doors  open.  I release  them  at  5 
p.  m.  I do  not  permit  them  to  roost 
in  the  wagon  shed  as  they  prefer  the 
open  air.  Husband  objects  to  my  us- 
ing the  wagon  shed  for  the  purpose, 
but  I explain  that  the  birds  stay  on 
the  ground,  thus  doing  no  damage  to 
the  wagons,  buggies,  etc.  I proposed 
that  he  should  build  a house  out  of 
waste  lumber,  and  provide  it  with 
roosts  where  the  young  could  be  pro- 
tected from  owls  which  frequently 
prey  on  them  when  roosting  on  fences 
and  in  .trees.  We  have  no  rats,  but 
coyotes  sometimes  take  the  full  ) 
grown  birds  from  off  the  fence.  You 
are  welcome  to  insert  this  in  your 
columns  if  you  think  it  worthy. 

Montana.  MRS.  W.  B.  H. 

Oyster  Shell  Scale. 

A correspondent  who  asked  State 
Zoologist  H.  A.  Surface  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  regard  to  the  oyster  shell 
scale,  received  the  following  reply: 

“The  twig  which  you  sent  us  is 
badly  infested  with  oyster  shell  scale. 
The  best  thing  you  can  do  now  is  to 
\yatch,  and  when  the  young  hatch 
during  the  early  part  of  May  spray 
them  with  a liquid  composed  of  one 
pound  of  whale  oil  soap  dissolved  in 
five  gallons  of  water.  The  lime-sul- 
phur wash,  made  and  applied  as  for 
San  Jose  scale  and  applied  before  the 
blossoms  appear,  should  have  been 
sufficient  to  kill  the  oyster  shell  scale 
also. 

“This  pest  does  not  multiply  as  rap- 
idly as  the  San  Jose  scale,  nor  does  it 
poison  the  tree  so  badly  nor  kill  it  so 
soon.  However,  it  is  very  destruc- 
tive to  the  lilac,  ash,  soft  maple,  pop- 
lar, willow,  and  apple,  especially  in 
the  mountainous  or  elevated  regions 
of  Pennsylvania. 

“You  will  know  when  the  young 
hatch  and  commence  to  crawl  by  ob- 
serving the  bark  and  seeing  it  cov- 
ered with  small  milky-white  crawlers, 
which  soon  fix  themselves  and  com- 
mence to  cover  themselves  with  a 
small  white  scale  which  later  turns 
gray.  It  is  very  important  to  make 
the  spraying  application  just  at  the 
right  time,  which  means  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  young  hatch.  This 
is  the  best  time  of  year  possible  for 
the  destruction  of  the  oyster  shell  and 
scurfy  scale. 

“Ordinary  soap  solution  will  do  for 
this  work  if  used  strong  enough,  but 
the  whale  oil  soap  has  proven  one  of 
the  best  and  simplest  remedies.  Ten 
pier  cent  kerosene  emulsion  will,  also, 
be  effective  and  satisfactory.” 

Kansas.  WILLIAM  BROWN. 

Strawberry  Notes  for  June. 

The  drouth  of  last  summer  and  fall, 
the  severe  winter  following,  and  the 
late  frosts  this  spring  all  combined  to 
cut  the  strawberry  crop  for  the  season 
of  1910  to  the  smallest  in  ten  or 
twelve  years. 

Blackberry  brambles  are  showing 
quite  a good  deal  of  bloom  at  this 
writing  (May  16)  and  there  may  be 
from  a third  to  a half  of  a crop.  The 
raspberry  crop  will  be  very  small. 
Summer  apples  will  be  a fair  crop, 
and  some  varities  of  winter  apples 
will  make  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  a crop.  Stone  fruits  of  all 
kinds  practically  nothing  in  this  im- 
mediate locality. 

Different  varities  of  strawberries 


UNITED  STATES 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


SAVE  $12  to  $20  PER  COW 

EVERY  YEAR  OF  USE 

Over  all  Gravity  Setting  Systems 

AND  $5  TO  $7.50  PER  COW 


over  all  other  separators 

HOLDS  WORLD’S  Won  Grand  Prize 
Skimming  Record  I Seattle  1909 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  205 

Vermont  Farm  Machinery  Co., 

BELLOWS  FALLS.  VT. 


45  Breeds 


Pure-bred  Chickens,  Ducks, 
Geese,  Turkeys.  Incubator 
catalogue  free. 

H.  H.  HINIKER,  DEPT.  6,  MANKATO,  MINN. 


EVERY  WOMAN  WHO  PUTS  UP  FRUIT 


should  have  one  of 
these.  COLUMBIA 
STALER  & COVER 
TRUERS.  Fits  any  jar.  Securely 
tightens  and  easily  loosens  cov- 
ers. The  roller  attachment  smooths 
uneven  or  damaged  covers  so  that  they  may  be 
sealed  airtight.  So  simple  a child  can  use.  Made  of 
fine  spring  steel.  Will  last  forever.  One  jar  of  fruit 
saved  from  spoiling  saves  its  cost.  SENT  PREPAID 
50  cents.  A.  D.  GOODMAN  CO.,  DISTRIBUTERS 
714  EAST  19th  STREET  KANSAS  CITY  MO 


FOLDING 


BATH  TUB 


WEIGHT  16  POUNDS. 

Some  used  five  years. 
Still  good.  Write  for 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 


N.  C.  Y.  BATH  MFG.  CO.,  103  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


Machinery 


urn  your  surplus  fruit  into 
money.  You  can  make 
handsome  profits  from  the 
ale  ot  cider,  vineearor 
fruit  juices.  Write  for 
catalog  of  outfits. 


THE  BOOMER  & BQSCHERT 
PRESS  CO,  4T3  Water  81., 
Syracnse,  H.  y 


■ 


show  a good  deal  of  difference  in  their 
ability  to  stand  frost  while  in  bloom. 
Aroma  was  three-fourths  killed, 
Grany  nine-tenths,  Bubach,  Dunlap, 
Uncle  Jim,  and  some  others  about  half 
killed;  Haverland,  Johnson’s  Early, 
Clyde,  Abington,  and  perhaps  one  or 
two  others,  damaged  but  little. 

Aroma,  Belt,  Blaine,  Stevens’  and 
Gandy,  put  up  some  later  fruit  stems 
and  may  make  a little  more  than  one- 
fourth  the  usual  crop. 

Texas,  heretofore  the  hardiest  of 
the  earlies,  was  knocked  out  about  as 
badly  as  Excelsior  and  Michel. 

Cut  worms  are  doing  much  damage 
to  the  newly  set  plants,  and  the  only 
remedy  I know  is  to  dig  them  out  and 
destroy  them.  It  is  a slow  job.  but 
the  death  of  every  worm  saves  one, 
and  perhaps  several  plants.  The  early 
set  plants,  which  have  made  a good 
growth  of  root,  withstood  the  ravages 
of  insects  far  better  than  the  late  set 
plants.  From  the  present  season’s 
trial  of  spring  cultivation  of  the  fruit- 
ing field  I am  of  the  opinion  it  will 
be  of  an  advantage  to  the  crop,  but 
unless  mulch  is  applied  before  fruit- 
ing it  will  make  the  berries  gritty 
after  rains,  and  cause  a few  to  rot  on 
the  under  side.  1 think  now  the  cul- 
tivation should  be  given  as  early  as 
the  soil  will  work,  and  be  followed 
at  once  by  mulch  between  the  rows. 

Some  growers  are  going  to  dispense 
with  the  mulch  entirely  in  the  future, 
because  of  the  weed  seeds,  cheat,  and 
clover  introduced  into  the  fields  by 
the  use  of  straw  or  stable  litter. 

Broken  corn  stalks,  prairie  hay,  sor- 
ghum pomace,  or  something  entirely 
free  from  weed  seeds  would  be  all 
right.  WINN  COMBS. 

Missouri. 

Apple  Barrell  Press 

I have  been  looking  through  the 
files  of  The  Fruit-Grower  in  an  effort 
to  find  an  advertisement  of  the  old- 
fashioned  Davis  patent  lever  apple 
barrel  press  used  by  many  growers 
in  heading  up  their  apple  barrels.  Can 
you  tell  me  where  I can  purchase  a 
press  of  this  kind? — N.  T.  F.,  Virginia. 

Can  any  of  our  readers  favor  us 
with  name  and  address  of  manufac- 
turers of  presses  of  this  kind?  Send 
same  direct  to  Editor  of  The  k ruit- 
Grower. 

•s£. 

Many  counties  in  the  Missouri  Val- 
ley will  have  a greater  acreage  planted 
to  corn  this  year  than  ever  before. 
This  is  because  so  many  fields  of 
winter  wheat  were  plowed  up  this 


spring. 
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Our  Classified  Advertising  Department 
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word.  This  department  Is  for  the  benefit  of  our  subscribers  who  have  anything  to  sell. 


including:  farm  lands,  fruit  farms,  dogs  ponies,  poultry  and  < ggs.  Ily*- 
shrubs,  vines,  etc.  All  advertisements  for  this  dr-part  merit  most  be  paid  for 
Count  the  number  of  words  you  send,  end  remil  al  rate-  el  f * r J * r \>,r  v/m'J  utarnpi 

currency  or  money  order — no  personal  checks  aneepted.  I hi:  Is  erinsbb-r  a hi  / 11  tba 
our  display  rate,  and  offers  a splendid  opportunity  to  reach  our  readers  at  n low  figim 
Send  a trial  advertisement.  T1IK  FRUIT-GROWER,  HI.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Fertilization  of  Strawberries. 

One  of  the  heaviest  crops  of  straw- 
berries i ever  knew  raised  in  this  lo- 
cality was  grown  on  land  that  had 
been  stuffed  with  barnyard  manure,  a 
heavy  coat  again  being  applied  just 
before  the  plants  were  set  in  the 
spring.  There  is  another  side  to  the 
story,  however.  The  plants  overrun 
everything  so  that  where  the  fruit  was 
not  picked  every  day  there  was  heavy 
loss  from  soft  or  rotten  fruit. 

I am  afraid,  too,  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  plants  by  the  larvae  of  the 
May  beetle  or  “grub  worm,”  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  use  of  barnyard 
manure,  even  though  it  is  applied 
green  in  winter.  Certain  it  is  I lost 
a fourth  of  one  fine  bed  last  fall,  the 
sandy  part  of  the  bed  being  absolutely 
full  of  these  pests,  though  on  heavy 
soil  they  seldom  trouble. 

Here  in  New  England  we  have  to 
manure  strawberry  ground  heavily 
and  the  question  is  how  to  avoid  the 
worms  and  also  injury  due  to  the 
great  increase  of  weeds  and  soft  fruit 
due  to  the  application  of  fertilizers 
applied  the  spring  the  plants  are  to 
bear. 

I have  found  three  methods  highly 
successful.  One  is  to  manure  heavily 
and  cultivate  to  other  crops  any  land 
that  is  to  be  used  for  strawberries. 
This  should  be  done  for  two,  or  bet- 
ter, three  successive  years  previous  to 
setting.  One  of  our  most  successful 
growers  raised  onions  on  strawberry 
ground.  Sometimes  he  sets  the 
plants  so  far  apart  between  rows  as 
to  raise  a crop  of  onions  between  the 
strawberry  plants.  I always  apply  at 
least  800  pounds  of  high  grade  potato 
fertilizer  per  acre  on  land  that  has 
been  thus  cropped,  no  other  manure 
being  applied  the  year  the  strawberry 
plants  are  set.  I always  harrow  in 
the  fertilizer  after  the  ground  is 
plowed. 

I think  the  best  method,  however,  is 
to  plow  under  a good  coat  of  hen 
manure  in  the  spring,  then  harrow  in 
the  fertilizer.  Sward  ground  must  be 
cultivated  to  other  crops  one  year  at 
least  before  it  is  fit  for  strawberries 
in  any  case. 

Another  favorite  method  for  very 
hot,  dry  soil  is  to  apply  a heavy  coat 
of  meadow  muck  instead  of  the  hen 
manure.  The  muck  should  be  got  out 
the  year  before  so  as  to  allow  the 
frost  to  sweeten  it.  After  plowing  it 
in  deep  a good  coat  of  fertilizer  such 
as  mentioned  above  should  be  ap- 
plied. I never  grew  better  vines  and 
seldom  better  fruit  than  that  raised 
on  land  spread  with  muck.  I do  this 
simply  because  I cannot  raise  early 
berries  on  heavy  soil  nor  grass  on 
light  soil. 

Thus  far  I cannot  see  any  good  but 
lots  of  harm  in  the  application  of 
nitrogenous  fertilizers  the  spring  the 
plants  are  to  fruit.  Last  year  I used 
nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  100 
pounds  per  acre,  applied  in  May.  I 
got  an  immense  crop  of  sorrel,  lots  of 
strawberry  vines  and  fruit  soft  enough 
to  suck  through  a quill.  When  I 
have  tried  ordinary  fertilizers  in  the 
spring  they  were,  I think,  just  thrown 
away. 

Whenever  extra  plant  growth  is  re- 
quired, no  matter  what  method  of  fer- 
tilization was  followed  in  the  spring, 
I apply  liberally  a top  dressing  of  fer- 
tilizer in  August.  This  is  hoed  in 
around  the  plants  and  never  produces 
an  excess  of  foliage  the  following 
spring;  but  I have  known  several  in- 
stances where  even  an  apnlication  of 
hen  manure  used  as  a top  dressing  the 
year  the  plants  were  to  bear  produced 
a swamp  of  vines  and  shut  off  the 
fruit  from  varieties  that  were  natur- 
ally prodigious  croppers,  all  their  en- 
ergy going  to  vines. 

A.  F.  TENNEY. 

Essex  County,  Mass. 

Renew  your  subscription  today. 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 

Fruit  and  poultry  Industries  are  so  closely 
allied  that  The  Fruit-Grower  Is  a good  me- 
dium for  poultry  advertisers.  If  you  want 
to  buy  stock  or  have  stock  or  eggs  to  sell, 
advertise  in  this  department  at  3 cents  a 
word  each  insertion.  Or,  use  our  regular 
poultry  pages,  rate  for  which  is  154.90  per 
inch  each  insertion. 


Leghorns 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Eggs;  15, 
$1.50;  100,  $0.50.  Great  layers.  Winners 

wherever  shown.  Royal  Yeoman,  Rt.  1. 

L a w rence.  Kansas. 


Plymouth  Rocks 

Gladson’s  White  Rocks  won  at  Illinois 
State  Show  in  1908  and  1909.  Choice  stock 
for  sale.  Eggs  $2.00  per  15.  J.  E.  Gladson, 
Vandalia,  Hi. 


Buff  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  for  hatching, 
from  high  scoring  hens  and  blue  ribbon  win 
ners'.  Write  Miss  Bessie  Lind.  Rolfe,  Iowa. 


Choice  Barred  Rock  cockerels,  $2  each; 
eggs  in  season;  booklet  free;  $2,000  invested. 
W.  A.  Congdon.  Box  A.  Waterman.  Illinois. 


Robison's  Buff  Rocks  pay  because  they  lay 
and  win  the  blue.  Free  booklet.  W.  S. 
Robison,  Route  6.  Fayette.  Mo. 


Rate  3c  per  Word,  Cash  with  Order 

This  rate  is  Net  and  not  subject  to  agency,  cash  or  any  discount  whatever 


lands,  $25  to  $125  per  acre;  free  wa.er  for 
irrigation;  delightful  climate  and  scenic  en- 
vironments; write  l’or  booklet.  Trout  Lake 
Valley  Commercial  Club,  Trout  Lake,  Wash- 
ington^ 


For  Sale:  An  ideal  stock  and  fruit  farm 

in  Taney  County,  Missouri,  where  stock  win- 
ters on  the  range  at  minimum  cost.  The 
noted  home  of  the  apple  and  peach  ; 3 y2 
miles  from  Forsyth,  7 miles  from  railroad 
at  Hollister;  529  acres;  40  acres  tillage,  log 
buildings,  and  timber  enough  to  pay  for 
entire  tract.  J.  E.  Burbank,  Malden,.  Mass*. 


For  Sale — A 13-acre  tract  of  unimproved 
irrigated  land;  3 miles  from  Brownsville, 
Texas;  20  miles  of  the  Gulf.  Land  is  very 
rich;  climate  finest  in  the  world;  plenty  of 
fine  fis'hing  and  hunting  close  by.  Ideal 
place  for  a gulf  coast  home.  Price,  $80.00 
per  acre;  reason  for  selling;  write  C.  D. 
Maddux.  829  Met.  Ave.,  Argentine.  Kan. 


Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Elm  Tree  Farm  ’Single  Comb  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Large  and  vigorous  stock.  Have  won 
over  100  prize  ribbons  last  four  years.  Eggs, 
special  matings,  $2.00  per  15.  Circular.  H. 
P.  Deming,  Robertsville.  Conn. - 


Cecil’s  Partridge  Wyandottes.  Always  at 
the  front  as  their  many  victories  prove.  A 
grand  lot  of  show  birds  to  select  from  that 
are  full  of  business.  Choice  breeders  or  eggs 
for  hatching.  M.  N.  Cecil,  Route  6,  Elm 
Grove,  W.  Va.  


Columbian  Wyandottes,  prize 
great  layers.  Eggs,  $2.00  per  15. 
house,  Elkhart.  Ind. 


winners ; 
A.  Felt- 


Ducks  and  Geese. 

Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs:  Balance  of 

the  season  50  cents  per  15;  $1.00  per  30; 
$2.00  per  60.  I.  R.  breeders,  $2.00  per  trio. 
Brown  Chinese  Geese,  $3.00  per  pair  and  up. 
Burr  Fleming.  Kinsley,  Kan.  


Pigeons 

For  Sale — Fancy  Pigeons.  Price  list  free. 
Catalogue  with  cuts,  10  cents.  Jos.  Schroer, 
No.  1302  Benton  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Baby  Chicks. 

Buy  our  chicks'- or  eggs  and  raise  eggs  for 
our  hatchery.  Fine  chance  for  farmers  to 
get  thoroughbred  poultry  cheap.  Circulars 
free.  Ottowa  County  Hatchery,  Dept  F., 

Jenison,  Mich. 

Miscellaneous  Poultry 
Kellerstrass  White  Orpingtons  and  Barred 
Rocks';  prize  winners,  great  .winter  layers. 
Eggs  from  select  matings,  $3.00  per  15;  from 
utility  Rocks,  $1.50  per  15.  Booklet  free. 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Webb.  Box  K.  Sandstone,  Minn. 


Ozark  Fruit  Farm:  80  acres,  well  fenced. 

2,000  trees'  mostly  Elbertas;  house,  barn, 
packing  shed,  etc.;  some  timber;  $1,800. 
easy  terms;  fruit  will  pay  for  it;  $700  of 
E<bertas  last  year  good  prospects  this  year; 
best  fruit  location  in  the  country;  IV2  mile 
from  Ozark.  Franklin  Co.,  Ark.  G.  Owen, 
owner.  123  Holley  St.,  Oak  Park,  111. 


A splendid  100  acre  apple  orchard  for 
sale.  Part  in  full  bearing;  two  residences, 
packing  house,  and  all  necessary  buildings 
and  equipments.  Excellent  location;  near 
Salt  Lake  City,  with  best  railroad  facilities. 
A bargain;  easy  terms.  Address'  410  Tem- 
pleton Building.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 


I want  information  about  a good  grain  or 
stock  farm  for  sale.  I know  of  ovee  1,000 
buyers,  willing  to  pay  your  price.  I can  tell 
you  how  to  find  them.  Write  me  about  it 
and  let’s  see  if  we  can  close  up  a deal. 
Address  at  once,  Arthur  Capper,  Dept.  93, 

Topeka.  Kan. 

Government  farms  free:  Official  112  page 

book,  “Vacant-  Government  Lands”  describes 
every  acre  in  every  county  in  United  States. 
How  secured  free.  1910  diagrams  and  tables. 
All  about  irrigated  farms.  Price,  25c  post- 
paid. Webb  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  72,  St.  Paul. 
Minn. 


M I SC  K L LA  N EO  U 8 

Get  a Better  id  ace.  Uncle  Sam  1h  best 
employer;  pay  is  high  and  sure;  hours  short; 
places  permanent;  promotions  regular;  vaca- 
tions with  pay;  thousands  of  vacancies  every 
month;  all  kinds  of  pleasant  work  every- 
where, no  lay-offs;  no  pull  needed;  common 
education  sufficient;  find  out  how  you  can 
have  a position  guaranteed  you  by  asking 
today  for  F802,  Free.  Earl  Hopkins,  Wash- 

dmP  y. 

1 ne  Sick  Made  Well  without  medicine. 
The  Oxygenator  cures  diseases  with  oxygen. 
Free  book.  C.  < ' Johnson.  Beatrice.  Neb. 

Black  Bass  Fish  easily  r;<  I 
ponds  bring  you  money.  Stock  for  sale. 
Ship  anywhere.  W.  E.  Wolfe,  Wray,  Colo. 

Safety  razor  blades  sterilized  and  sharp- 
ened better  than  new,  2 cents  each.  Razors, 
15  cents.  Samuelson,  611  Penn  St..  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

If  you  have  anything  to  sell  of  any  kind, 
advertise  it  in  the  Classified  columns  of  The 
Fruit-Grower;  3c  per  word,  cash  with  order. 

Roosevelt  in  Africa  Post  Cards  Free. 

Send  10  cents  in  stamps  and  we  will 
mail  you  at  once  a set  of  24  latest  post 
cards  illustrating  President  Roose- 
velt’s hunting  trip  through  wilds  of 
Africa,  reproduced  in  beautiful  colors; 
from  actual  photographs;  finest  post 
card  collection  ever  issued.  Send  name 
and  10c  quick.  Capital  Card  Co.,  Dept. 
634  Topeka,  Kan. 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE. 

Fruit  Farm:  Fifty  acres  in  Benton 

County,  Arkansas;  forty  acres  in  apples, 
twelve  years  old,  well  cared  for  and  in  a 
number  One  condition;  balance  pasture  and 
woodland  all  under  wire  fence.  Fine  well; 
four-room  new  house;  barn  and  outbuildings. 
One-half  mile  to  station;  R.  F.  D.  and  tele- 
phone; located  eight  miles  west  of  Benton- 
ville  and  Frisco  railroad  in  the  famous 
fruit  belt.  Will  take  $1,800.00  cash  or  good 
security;  balance  can  be  paid  in  nineteen 
annual  payments  of  $300.00  each  without 
any  interest.  No  better  bargain  in  the 
country.  Have  too  many  other  matters  to 
look  after  and  cannot  give  the  farm  my 
personal  attention.  Remember,  no  interest 
on  deferred  payments.  Address  S.  C.  Rob- 
inson. R.  F.  D.  3.  Bentonville.  Ark. 


If  you  want  a part  of  one  of  the  very 
choicest  tracts  of  fruit  land  on  earth,  where 
conditions  are  ideal  for  growing  fruits  and 
for  a home,  then  send  for  a copy  of  a beau- 
tiful booklet  describing  Morrisania  Ranch, 
Grand  Valley,  Colo.  This  is  not  cheap  land 
— it  sells  for  $30’0  per  acre,  including  per- 
petual water  right,  but  it  is  worth  the 
money.  It  may  be  that  some  member  of 
your  family  needs  the  benefit  of  Colorado’s 
climate  for  some  form  of  lung  trouble.  Get 
a tract  of  this  land  and  establish  your  home 
there  before  it  is  too  late.  The  ranch  con- 
tains 880  acres,  and  only  part  of  it  is  for 
sale,  for  we  will  develop  the  remainder  for 
our  own  use.  Shall  we  send  you  the  book- 
let which  describes  the  place?  Write  me  if 
interested.  James  M.  Irvine,  Editor  The 
Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


In  famous  Shenandoah  Valley,  Virginia — 
Commercial  orchard  and  93-acre  farm.  Ad- 
joins/ beautiful  town.  Best  social  conditions 
Altitude  2,000  feet.  New  modern  house.  8 
large  rooms,  besides  bath  room,  cellar,  attic; 
water  both  floors;  well  finished.  Large 
barn;  50-ton  silo;  tenant  house  and  other 
buildings.  All  new.  Blue  grass  section. 
12  acres  woods;  balance  cultivated  or  in 
grass.  Commercial  orchard  winter  apples; 
als'o  bearing  pear  orchard;  lovely  region. 
Serious  accident  to  owner;  must  sell;  $7,500. 
Easy  terms.  For  details  write  W.  G.  Stevens, 
Lynchhurer.  Va. 


Alvin,  Texas,  the  commercial  center  of  the 
successful  orange,  fig,  strawberry  and  truck 
district  of  the  Texas  gulf  coast;  soil  rich, 
clrmate  delightful  and  location  unexcelled. 
Correspondence  solicited.  E.  C.  & J F. 
Webster.  


For  Sale — A northwestern  nursery  to  a re- 
sponsible man.  Terms  will  be  made  to  suit. 
It  has  always  made  good  money.  Reasons 
for  selling — have  other  business.  Nursery- 
man, care  Fruit-Grower.  


Near  Aitkin.  Minn.  80  acres  low  cedar 
and  other  trees;  160  acres  high,  best  clay 
soil,  covered  mostly  with  hard  wood  timber; 
$9.00  per  acre.  Cuyuna  Iron  District.  Philip 
Peterson,  Box  123.  Kingsburg.  Calif. 


Your  Opportunity  to  secure  cheap  irrigated 
fruit,  dairy  and  alfalfa  lands  on  Government 
Project.  Rich  soil,  best  water-right.  Write 
for  information  Gilbert  E.  Brinton  Realty 
Co.,  Heyhurn.  Idaho. 


Free  booklets,  map  and  price  lists  of  fa- 
mous Western  Colorado  fruit  lands  and  or- 
chards sent  on  application.  A proven  fruit 
section.  Welch  & Merrill.  Delta.  Colorado. 


For  Sale:  177  acre  improved  grain  farm 

in  center  of  panhandle  at  bargain  price. 
Address  Charles  Horton.  Vier>  Park.  Texas. 


INVESTMENTS. 

Cash  for  your  farm  or  business.  I bring 
buyer  and  seller  together.  No  mater  where 
located,  if  you  want  to  buy  or  sell,  addres*s 
Frank  P.  Cleveland.  994  Adams  Express 
Bldg.'.  Chicago.  111. 


AUTOMOBILE  BARGAINS 

If  you  want  the  very  best  automobile  that 
money  will  buy,  write  us  and  state  about 
what  size  car  you  want,  the  purpose  for 
which  you  intend  to  use  it,  and  about  the 
amount  you  desire  to  pay.  We  can  give  you 
big  value  for  your  money.  Come  and  look 
over  our  line.  We  pay  fare  both  ways  if 
you  buy  from  us.  Address  American  Auto- 
mobile Co.,  1215  to  1225  Frederick  Avenue, 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


FRUIT  IS  FINE 

IN  NORTHWEST  ARKANSAS 

Apples  will  produce  big-  mioney  this  and 
every  year.  No  irrigation,  no  long  ship- 
ment, no  late  frosts.  Your  chance  for  a big 
paying  orchard  at  farm  land  prices. 

40  ACRES,  $5,200 

One  mile  Springdale,  Washington  County, 
Arkansas;  20  acres  bearing  apples;  standard 
varieties;  crop  and  posession  goes  with 
place;  7-room  house,  barn,  sheds,  fine  water; 
20  acres  farm  land.  Only  $5,200.  A great 
snap. 

120  ACRES,  $3,000 

Springdale;  12  bearing  apples,  30  crop,  60 
timber;  fine  water.  It's  a snap. 

65  ACRES,  $6,500 

Springdale;  50  acres  bearing  orchard.  50 
acres  crop;  house,  barn,  fine  water.  This  is 
choice. 

SEND  FOR  BIG  FREE  LIST 

Have  big  list  from  10  to  500  acres.  Come 
see  and  be  convinced.  We  show  you  any 
time.  Get  busy  now.  Big  List  Free.  Map 
of  Arkansas,  15c  postage. 

LOTT  “The  Land  Man” 

310  FINANCE  BLDG.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


FOR  SALE— MISCELLANEOUS. 

50  Elegant  Color  Post  Cards.  Rocky  Moun- 
tain scenes.  Free,  with  subscription  to 
World-Wide  Farming,  best  farm  magazine 
in  world.  Send  50  cents  for  yearly  sub- 
scription and  cards  will  be  forwarded.  7 00, 
R a i lroad  Building.  Denver,  Colo. 


For  Sale — A single  horse  Deering  mower 
used  three  times.  Practically  as  good  as 
new.  Price,  $20.00.  Wm.  Elliot,  Douds 
Leando,  Iowa. 


Colorado  needs  20,000  more  fruit-growers 
to  help  supply  her  world-wide  miarkets  for 
apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums  and  other 
fruits.  Do  you  want  to  make  a yearly  profit 
of  $75  to  $350  an  acre  on  apples,  peaches, 
etc.,  and  a profit  of  $50  to  $275  an  acre  on 
small  fruits?  Colorado  fruit-gorwers  conquer 
frosts  by  using  smudge-pots,  thus  getting  a 
full  crop  every  year.  For  information  and 
literature  on  Colorado  fruit  lands  write  State 
Board  of  Immigration,  State  House,  Denver, 
Colo.  We  are  supported  by  the  state,  and 
sel  1 no  lands. 


Fruit  Farms  in  the  new  California  of 
Western  Arkansas.  160  acres.  2 miles  town. 
28  acres  clear  land,  6 acres  commercial 
peaches  and  apples,  creek  and  springs  on 
place;  immediate  posession  given.  Price, 
$700.00,  terms.  Other  bargains.  Write  for 
free  booklet  and  list.  We  have  a prettv 
fair  fruit  crop  this  year.  G.  E.  Johnson. 
Grannis.  Ark. 


Yakima  Indian  Reservation  Opening — 
1,000,000  acres  Government  land  to  be  open- 
ed for  settlement.  Now  being  appraised  and 
classified.  Government  Irrigation  Canals  fur- 
nish water  for  cultivation.  Maps  and  illus- 
trated booklet  containing  information  re- 
garding how  to  procure  land  in  reservation 
are  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  postpaid  upon 
receipt  of  50c.  Reservation  Information  Bu- 
reau. 821  Postoffice  Bldg.,  North  Yakima. 

Wash. 

Going  West?  Ask  about  Trout  Lake  Val- 
ley in  Washington,  75  miles*  from  Portland, 
nestling  under  far-famed  Mount  Adams.  25 
miles  from  Columbia  River;  fruit  and  dairy 


HELP  WANTED. 

Male  Help. 

Local  Representative  Wanted.  Splendid 
income  assured  right  man  to  act  as  our  rep- 
resentative after  learning  our  business  thor- 
oughly by  mail.  Former  experience  unneces- 
sary. All  we  require  is  honesty,  ability,  am- 
bition and  willingness  to  learn  a lucrative 
business.  No  soliciting  or  traveling.  This  is’ 
an  exceptional  opportunity  for  a man  in 
your  section  to  get  into  a big-paying  busi- 
ness without  capital  and  become  independ- 
ent for  life.  Write  at  once  for  full  partic- 
ulars. Address.  E.  R.  Marden,  Pres.,  The 
Nat’l  Co-Op.  Real  Estate  Co.,  Suite  420. 

Marden  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C. 

Salesmen  Wanted — We  pay  cash  each 
week,  pay  expenses  while  canvassing,  give 
exclusive  territory  and  furnish  a complete 
canvassing  outfit  free.  Experience  in  our 
line  not  necessary.  Write  today  for  particu- 
lars. Planters,  write  for  special  prices. 
The  Griesa  Nurseries,  T.  E.  Griesa,  Prop., 
Lawrence.  Kan. 


ROGUE  RIVER  VALLEY 

The  home  of  the  world’s  famous  apples 
and  pears,  which  demand  the  highest  prices 
in  the  markets.  I have  had  over  21  years 
experience  in  this  valley,  which  time  I have 
been  continually  over  the  valley  and  among 
the  orchards.  My  wide  knowledge  of  values 
here  are  at  your  demand.  Write  me  about 
what  you  can  handle  and  what  you  are  in- 
terested in  most.  I s'ell  alfalfa,  grain,  stock 
and  dairy  farms,  young  and  bearing  or- 
chards. Buy  your  tickets  for  Central  Point, 
Oregon  and  look  up 

W.  E.  WHITESIDE,  For  a “Square  Deal.” 


West  Michigan  Farms 

Oceana  is  the  greatest  fruit  county  in  the 
U.  S.  Our  productions  are  simply  wonder- 
ful. and  it  is  just  as  good  for  all  other  kinds 
of  farm  produce.  It  will  only  cost  you  a 
postal  to  get  my  list  and  other  information. 
Please  let  me  hear  from  you. 

J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 


Agents.  Koeth’s  Kombination  Kit  is  a 
new  onp.  Koeth’s  distinct  tools.  Only  one 
set  handles.  Takes  like  wild  fire.  A little 
capital  starts  you.  Sells  to  everybody.  A 
money  getter.  Ask  for  free  sample  offer. 
Currier-Koeth  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  F.,  Couders- 
port,  Pa. 


Wanted — Local  salesmen  in  every  commu- 
nity to  sell  our  high-grade  nursery  stock. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Outfit  free.  Cash 
weekly.  National  Nurseries.  Lawrence.  Kan. 


Wanted:  Good  reliable  men  to  sell  nur- 

sery stock.  We  have  a fine  proposition  to 
offer.  Write  today.  James  Truitt  & Sons, 

Chanute,  Kansas. 

Wanted:  Two  or  three  good  all  around 

nurserymen.  Send  references  and  state  sal- 
ary expected.  James  Truitt  & Sons,  Cha- 
nute, Kans*as. 


15  FRIENDSHIP  POST  CARDS  FREE 

These  cards  are  in  brilliant  natural  colors, 
with  gold,  silver  and  gray  backgrounds,  and 
with  a different  expression  of  Love,  Esteem 
and  Good  Luck  on  each  card.  I do  not  sell 
these  cards — I give  them  away  to  introduce 
my  big  Farm  Magazine  to  you  and  your 
friends.  You  can  secure  a set  free  for  the 
asking  provided  you  send  6c  to  help  pay 
postage  and  packing  charges.  This  is  the 
first  time  these  cards  have  been  offered  to 
the  public.  Garrett  Wall,  Circulation  Mgr. 
The  Farmers  Voice,  Depr.  13,  Chicago,  HI. 

SOUTHERN  OREGON 

The  Rogue  River  Valley.  est  fruit  and  aifalfa 

country  on  the  Coast.  Good  soil,  plenty  of  water,  de- 
lightful climate,  sure  crops,  close  to  town,  schools, 
churches  and  neighbors.  Ranches,  fruit  and  truck 
farms.  Prices  and  terms  right.  Free  literature.  Write 
me  if  interested.  JqJjjj  Dell©  ^ PASS, 


ADDRESS 


OREGON 


ELDERS’  SANITARIUM 

Tobacco  Habit 
— CURED  — 

dr,  ELDERS’  TOBACCO  SPECIFIC 

cures  all  forms  of  tobacco  habits  in  72 
to  120  hours.  A positive,  quick  and  per- 
manent cure.  Easy  to  take.  No  craving 
for  tobacce  after  the  first  dose.  One  to 
three  boxes  cures  all  ^ordinary  cases. 
Price.  $1  box.  We  guarantee  six  boxes 
to  cure  any  case  or  refund  the  money. 
Price.  $5.  by  mail  on  receipt  of  money. 
Write  for  large  book.  It's  Free.  Address 
ELDERS’  SANITARIUM 
Dept . F.-G. St.  Joseph.  Mo. 
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Conducted  by  - 


MRS.  RUTH  MOTHERBY 

Address  all  Communications  to 
Home  Editor  The  Fruit-Grower 


Our  Orphan  Babies. 

Copy  for  this  issue  goes  into  the 
composing  room  so  soon  after  the 
mailing  of  our  May  number,  that  there 
has  not  been  time  to  hear  from  the 
charitably  inclined  whom  we  are  hop- 
ing to  interest  in  our  babies.  Please 
let  us  hear  from  you.  We  need  your 
name  as  an  incentive  to  others.  If 
y#u  can  give  only  one  quart  of  fruit 
to  these  little  ones,  do  not  let  that 
prevent  you  from  joining  us.  Try  to 
get  your  neighbor  to  give  a quart,  and 
think  what  it  would  mean  to  the  home 
if  you  were  to  find  a dozen  neighbors 
each  of  whom  would  give  a quart.  You 
could  have  the  empty  jars  sent  you, 
in  that  case,  and  the  expense  to  you 
would  really  be  very  slight. 

At  present  our  list  is  as  follows: 

Ruth  Motherby,  care  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  12  cans,  assorted;  Mrs.  Emily 
I'ifield,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  4 cans 
strawberries;  Mrs.  Hortense  Brown, 
Ocean  Park,  Cal.,  4 cans  strawberries 
and  rheubarb;  Mrs.  James  M.  Irvine, 

4 cans,  to  be  selected. 

*fr 

Our  Contest 

At  last,  the  papers  sent  in  response 
to  our  prize  offer  have  all  been  read, 
and  the  prizes  awarded.  I don’t  know 
what  we  shall  do  for  judges,  next  time 
we  have  a contest,  for  all  who  helped 
me  this  time  declare  they  will  never 
get  caught  again!  And  my  really  good 
natured  Jack  was  one  of  them!  You 
see,  we  have  never  before  had  so  many 
papers  sent  in  response  to  a prize 
offer  for  this  department,  and  never 
before  were  there  so  many  that  were 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  on  a par.  It  has 
been  very  hard  to  decide  between 
them.  But  the  work  was  finally  ac- 
complished, to  the  best  ability  of  four 
very  conscientious  judges — not  includ- 
ing myself,  who  acted  as  umpire!  If 
the  list  of  prize  winners  does  not  in- 
clude your  name,  just  set  it  down  to 
the  fact  that  the  judgment  of  tin- 
judges  was  not  above  criticism!  I 
think  they  feel  that  way  about  it, 
themselves.  Quite  a large  number  of 
the  papers  have  been  held  for  publi- 
cation, and  will  appear  as  space  is 
fcund  for  them.  I am  sure  they  will 
all  be  found  helpful,  and  we  thank 
the  writers  who  have  not  been  other- 
wise paid  for  their  efforts  to  make 
our  department  the  best  of  its  kind. 
MRS.  RUTH  MOTHERBY. 

Prize  Winners. 

For  paper  on  House-Cleaning: 

First  Prize — Mrs.  Mary  Barret. 
Second  Prize — Mrs.  John  Upton  and 
Bell  Wilson. 

For  paper  on  Mid-Summer  House- 
keeping: 

First  Prize — Mrs.  John  Upton. 
Second  Prize — Mrs.  Albert  Leeds 
and  Clara  A.  Gebhardt. 

For  paper  on  Keeping  Children  At 
H ome : 

First  Prize — Mrs.  Savella  Broadus 
Davidson. 

Second  Prize — M.  W.  Wollarn  and 
Marion  Hill. 

For  paper  on  Earning  Pin  Money: 
First  Prize — M.  E.  Millett. 

Second  Prize — H.  P.  Hinton  and 
Mrs.  Annie  Stilgebouer. 

For  paper  on  Children's  Pin  Money: 
First  Prize — Mrs.  H.  P.  Hinton. 
Second  Prize — Mrs.  Frank  S.  Parker. 

Mid-Summer  Housekeeping. 

To  begin  with,  keep  cool,  mentally. 
That  means  a great  deal.  If  you  even 
imagine  you  are  doing  it,  you  can 
manage  to  do  almost  anything  that 
comes  along  without  great  discomfort. 
Too  many  of  us  start  out  in  the  morn- 
ing full  of  fear  and  worry  because 
there  is  so  much  to  be  done,  and  we 
are  sure  we  never  can  do  it,  and  we 
hustle  and  hurry  until  we  are  tired 
and  cross  and  nothing  seems  to  go 
right.  The  wise  housekeeper  will 
work  out  a system  that  suits  her  par- 
ticular need  and  condition,  and  then 
she  will  stick  to  it.  One  of  my  best 
helps  is  a state  bulletin  on  house- 


keeping which  is  sent  out  free  of 
charge.  It  gives  many  excellent  rec- 
ipes, and  several  menus  for  the  three 
meals  a day,  and  every  worried  wo- 
man knows  how  helpful  it  sometimes 
is  not  to  be  obliged  to  stop  thinking 
of  the  task  in  hand  just  to  plan  a 
meal!  Many  times  I wonder  what  I 
can  cook  that  will  be  new  and  relish- 
ed, and  yet  not  so  very  hard  to  pre- 
pare on  a hot  day,  and  very  often  I 
have  found  exactly  what  I wanted  in 
this  bulletin.  I think  most  of  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  what  to  eat,  and 
how  to  get  it,  is  one  of  the  most  vex- 
ing of  all  the  problems  which  hot 
weather  affords.  It  is  not  so  hard  to 
cook  when  one  feels  like  eating;  but 
in  the  summer,  the  cook  seldom  has 
a good  appetite,  and  then  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  her  to  believe  that  anything 
will  be  relished  by  anyone.  Then  is 
the  time  to  get  the  state  bulletin  and 
take  the  word  of  somebody  else!  An- 
other important  thing  is  the  emer- 
gency cupboard,  where  you  can  keep 
a variety  of  canned  stuff  and  such 
groceries  as  you  do  not  afford  every 
day,  but  which  help  wonderfully  in 
getting  up  an  emergency  meal.  With 
such  a cupboard,  you  do  not  need  to 
fret  yourself  sick  when  company 
chances  to  arrive  just  as  the  hired 
help  have  cleared  the  last  morsel  of 
food  from  the  table!  Just  keep  cool, 
and  have  your  wits  about  you,  and 
you’ll  find  that  one  can  keep  house  in 
hot  weather,  and  not  get  nervous 
prostration  in  consequence.  — Mrs. 
John  Upton,  Lafargeville,  N.  Y. 

During  the  hot  weather  I do  most 
of  my  work  early  in  the  morning.  I 
always  bake  my  bread  before  break- 
fast, and  the  family  are  made  happy 
with  hot  rolls  for  breakfast.  My  churn- 
ing, washing,  ironing — all  such  work, 
in  fact,  is  done  in  the  early  morning. 
Pies  are  baked  while  I am  getting 
breakfast:  cakes,  cookies,  doughnuts, 
etc.,  are  cooked  while  the  children 
wash  the  breakfast  dishes.  A salad  is 
as  nearly  prepared  as  possible  and  set 
away  for  supper.  We  have  dinner  at 
noon,  and  when  the  weather  is  very 
sultry  we  do  not  have  anything  hot 
for  supper,  but  serve  cold  sliced  meat, 
fruit,  potato  salad,  and  foods  of  that 
description.  The  children  wear  over- 
alls or  jumpers  while  at  play.  They 
take  off  their  clean  gowns  immediate- 
ly upon  their  return  from  school,  and 
get  into  wrappers  or  overalls,  and  are 
comfortable.  In  that  way,  they  are 
kept  looking  nice,  and  much  washing 
and  ironing  is  saved. — Lucille  Harris, 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

My  greatest  help  is  a fireless  cooker. 
One  can  prepare  the  morning  meal 
over  night,  or  get  the  other  meals  at 
any  time  by  starting  them  in  the 
morning  while  making  the  coffee,  and 
then  putting  them  into  the  cooker. 
Most  foods  are  better  when  cooked  in 
this  way  than  when  cooked  to  a finish 
on  the  stove.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  breakfast  foods  or  rice,  and  most 
kinds  of  meat  that  are  not  to  be  fried. 
Meats  should  be  browned  on  all  sides, 
either  in  the  oven  or  in  a skillet,  and 
partly  cooked,  then  put  into  the  cooker 
and  allowed  to  finish.  We  made  our 
cooker  out  of  a box  obtained  at  a 
grocery  store.  It  is  a pine  box  two 
and  a half  feet  long  by  a foot  and  a 
half  in  depth.  We  pressed  hay  as 
solidly  as  possible  into  the  bottom  to 
the  depth  of  eight  inches,  then  put  in 
three  stew  kettles  having  tight-fitting 
! covers,  and  pressed  the  hay  in  tight 
all  around  them.  Then  we  made  a 
pillow  of  hay  to  fill  all  the  space  be- 
tween the  kettle  covers  and  the  lid  cf 
the  box.  We  have  found  this  cooker 
very  useful,  and  more  especially  dur- 
ing the  hot  weather  when  fires  are  so 
trying.  When  one  goes  to  church,  the 
dinner  may  be  started  while  getting 
breakfast,  and  is  ready  to  serve  when 
one  gets  home.  With  one  of  these 
cookers,  one  may  call  upon  friends  or 
attend  to  the  marketing,  and  know 
that  the  next  meal  is  cooking  itself, 
and  will  be  served  on  time.  Of  course, 


You  can’t  get  away  from  the  heat;  but  you  can  keep  it 
from  hurting.  Whenever  you’re  hot,  tired  or  thirsty 


DrinK 


It  refreshes  mentally  and  physically — relieves  fatigue  and 
quenches  the  thirst.  Wholesome  ss  the  purest  Welter  and 
lots  nicer  to  drink.  5c  Everywhere. 

Delicious  - Refreshing -Wholesome 


Send  for  our  free  booklet  “The  Truth  About  Coca- 
Cola.”  Tells  all  about  Coca-Cola,  what  it  is  and  why  it 
is  so  delicious,  wholesome  and  beneficial.  2-T 

THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


240  Post  Cards  Free 

I’ll  give  you  my  Mammoth  Prize  Collection  of  120  Post  Cards.  The  finest 
collection  you  ever  saw.  Greeting  and  Flowers.  Dogs  and  Kittens.  Storks. 
Fruit.  Holiday,  Air  Brush.  Beautiful  Women.  Animals  and  Birds,  Land- 
scape Scenes  and  Famous  View  Cards.  This  is  my  Mammoth  Prize  Collec- 
tion and  you  get  it  for  collecting  only  10c  from  each  of  twelve  of  your 
friends  for  a trial  subscription  and  sending  me  this  amount.  Then  I 
will  make  them  each  a present  of  10  beautiful  Art  and  Flower  Cards  free. 
Send  me  4c  today  for  ten  of  these  Art  and  Flower  Cards  and  a sample  copy 
of  Successful  Farming  and  full  instructions.  You  can’t  fail,  it  will  be  like 
finding  money  and  your  friends  will  be  delighted.  Write  me  before  you 
forget  it. 

E.  T.  MEREDITH,  Mammoth  Prize  Dept.  1231 

Successful  Farming,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

When  writing  to  advertisers  always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower 


June  the  Bargain 
Sale  Month 


After  the  fi-st  of  June  most  Poultry  Breeders  want  to  dispose  of  their  surplus 
stock.  Vou  have  had  the  use  of  your  birds  during  the  breeding  season  and  probablv 
a>-e  ar.xinus  t i sel'  a large  percentage  of  your  breeders  to  make  room  for  your 
growing  chicks.  Hundreds  of  POULTRY  SUCCESS  readers  are  looking  for  bargains 
at  just  this  time.  They  want  good  birds,  possibly  for  the  fall  shows,  or  for  their 
own  use  as  breeders.  . . 

You  cannot  tell  how  many  prospective  buyers  have  become  impressed  with  you 
or  your  stock  as  a result  of  seeing  your  advertisement  in  POULTRY  SUUhbS.  ana 
■who  ultimately  expect  to  place  an  order  with  you.  So  by  all  means  keep  y ur 
name  prominently  before  them  at  this  Important  Time. 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  sell  your  stock  at  the  present  time  you  must  nave  eggs 
and  June  is  not  too  late  to  get  excellent  results  from  your  advertising,  as  many 
of  the  winners,  at  the  Big  Shows,  are  late  hatched  specimens. 

Increase  Your  Space  in  the  June  Issue 

Many  make  a mistake  by  decreasing  or  omitting  their  advp’tising  d\img  the 
summer.  Make  your  adv.  Strong  and  Prominent;  Your  Offers  Right,  and  i ou  win 
Certainly  Get  the  Results.  * 

Send  us  vour  instructions. 

We  assure  you  we  will  take  good  care  of  your  wants. 

POULTRY  SUCCESS 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


When  writing  to  advertisers  always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower 
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one  must  practice  in  order  to  know 
just  how  much  the  various  foods 
should  he  cooked  before  putting  them 
into  the  cooker,  but  once  learn  how 
to  use  one,  and  you  11  never  tiy  to  get 
along  without  it.— Mrs.  Albert  Leeds, 
Amelia,  Ohio. 

Any  method  that  reduces  the  work 
of  housekeeping  to  the  minimum  dur- 
ing the  heated  term,  whether  in  town 
or  the  rural  district,  is  well  worth  Con- 
sidering. We  conclude,  that  as  the 
long,  warm  days  are  approaching,  the 
work  of  house-cleaning,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  family  sewing,  are  pretty  much 
in  the  back-ground,  and  that  the  time 
has  come  which  calls  for  a loosening 
of  the  tension  of  strenuous  household 
duties,  and  a pardonable  desire  to  take 
life  a little  easier.  At  such  a point  in. 
domestic  economy,  I would  suggest 
first  of  all  for  the  good  housewife,  a 
mental  declaration  of  independence— 
that  is,  the  art  of  following  her  own 
idea  of  propriety  regardless  of  what 
her  neighbors  may  do  or  think.  The 
way  it  is  managed  in  one  home, 
nestled  down  among  other  ranch 
homes  in  Colorado,  though  not  an  ex- 
ample of  infallibility,  may  at  least 
serve  as  a suggestion  to  housekeepers 
who  think  there  is  no  other  way^than 
to  follow  the  beaten  path  of  "how 
mother  used  to  do.  The  house  is.  of 
brick,  with  a broad  porch  extending 
across  the  rear,  ceiled  part  way  up, 
the  balance  well  screened,  a door  at 
either  end,  and  a good  hardwood 
floor.  It  is  ample  enough  for  the  ex 
tended  dining  room  table  in  the  cen- 
ter, which  is  kept  set  ready  for  meals. 
Kitchen  table  and  cupboard  occupy 
space  opposite  the  kitchen  door,  while 
a place  is  reserved  at  the  farther  end 
for  sewing  machine,  book  table  and 
easy  chairs.  Grape  vines  clamber 
over  the  sides,  overlooking  the  grow- 
ing garden  within  easy  reach.  All 
possible  work  is  done  on  this  roomy 
back  porch;  in  fact  the  family  almost 
live  here  during  the  summer  months, 
thus  saving  the  care  of  rooms,  which 
have  been  threatened  with  a "to  rent 
placard,  barring  their  use  as  a whilom 
resort  for  music  or  other  light  pas- 
times at  pleasure.  A house  tent  for 
‘‘the  boy”  with  all  his  numerous  be- 
longings, is  another  economic  device 
and  all  taken  together,  serve  as  a time 
and  strength  saver  for  all  concerned. 
The  household  management  does  not 
believe  in  an  iron-clad  routine  of 
heavy  cooking  for  the  mid-summer 
meals.  Plenty  of  vegetables  and  ripe 
fruit  gathered  at  first  hand,  salad  rel- 
ishes, good  bread,  butter  and  cream 
served  in  an  appetizing  style,  with 
roast  beef  or  chicken  for  Sunday,  is 
good  enough  for  all  sensible  people. 
The  canning  and  preserving  for  winter 
use  is  done  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  and 
a little  rest  between  times  is  a luxury 
not  to  be  ignored.  Guests  from  Cali- 
fornia, Kansas.  Minnesota  and  Okla- 
homa enjoyed  the  simple  hospitably 
of  this  home  last  year,  from  May  to 
September.  Nevertheless,  the  every 
day  work  was  kept  up,  and  the  pleas- 
ures of  old-fashioned  visiting  and  fre- 
ouent  picnic  drives  over  the  hills  was 
ample  compensation  for  the  lack  of 
more  elaborate  entertainment,  and 
much  more  to  be  remembered  and 
cherished  in  years  to  follow. 

CLARA  A.  GEBHARDT. 

it 

In  summer,  cold  suppers  are  a great 
saver  of  time  and  labor.  I am  a be- 
liever in  the  old  saying,  “Work  while 
you  work  and  play  while  you  play." 
and  when  the  dinner  work  is  over  if 
I want  to  put  on  a clean  dress  and 
sit  down  to  rest  or  sew  I do  not  like 
to  be  interrupted  to  prepare  a meal 
over  a sweltering  hot  cook  stove.  Or, 
perhaps,  fruit  canning  or  other  hard 
work  lasts  all  day  and  I do  not  like 
to  stop,  so  1 prepare  my  supper  as 
I am  getting  dinner.  It  is  much  easier 
to  cook  a little  more  the  first  time 
than  to  repeat  the  process,  and  many 
things  are  just  as  good  when  cold, 
while  others  can  be  made  over  and 
disguised  till  they  can  scarcely  be  rec- 
ognized as  left-overs.  For  instance, 
if  I have  boiled  or  mashed  potatoes,  I 
boil  a couple  of  eggs  and  make  salad 
immediately  after  dinner.  Green  beans 
and  cold  boiled  meat,  fresh  cabbage, 
lettuce  and  tomatoes  may  all  be  mad» 


into  salad  by  adding  the  same  kind  of 
dressing. 

Here  arc  some  other  things  suitable 
for  cold  lunch:  Vegetables  according 

to  individual  taste,  boiled  or  roasted 
meat  of  all  kinds,  beef  loaf,  sliced 
thinly  and  garnished  with  lettuce  or 
parsley;  dried  beef,  deviled  eggs,  cot- 
tage cheese,  pickled  beets,  sliced  to- 
matoes and  cucumbers,  onions,  rad 
ishes,  apple  sauce  and  other  stewed 
fmit,  cold  milk,  lemonade  or  iced  tea. 
Then  there  are  the  ever  ready  berries 
in  season,  and  later  other  fresh  fruit, 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  grapes  and 
more  peaches. 

If  the  head  of  the  house  should 
come  in  and  want  supper  ready,  it  can 
quickly  be  set  on  the  table  and  is 
ready;  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  be  late, 
supper  will  not  spoil  by  waiting.  1 
find  that  meals  are  apt  to  be  irregular 
on  a fruit  farm,  especially  in  berry 
season. 

The  table  need  not  have  a mussy, 
left-over  appearance,  but  can  be  made 
dainty  and  attractive.  The  family  will 
be  better  off  not  to  have  the  body 
heated  up  by  hot  food  and  drink,  but 
will  be  nourished  and  cooled  at  the 
same  time.  Also  the  housekeeper  can 
come  to  the  table  rested  in  body  and 
mind  and  able  to  enjoy  one  meal  at 
least. 

After  supper  the  table  is  quickly 
cleared.  Water  will  keep  warm  in  the 
reservoir  for  washing  the  dishes  and 
one  is  free  to  feed  the  chickens,  help 
milk  the  cows,  or  sit  on  the  lawn  and 
enjoy  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
day.  We  have  tried  this  plan  twelve 
years  and  like  it  so  well  we  keep  it 
up  even  when  we  have  help  in  the 
house.  It  might  not  be  practical  in 
large  families,  or  where  many  hands 
are  kept,  but  I have  tried  it  with  an 
occasional  one  with  success. 

Carmel,  Ind.  LURA  MOFFITT. 

it 

The  one  thing  that  will  make  the 
mid-summer  housekeeping  easy  to  get 
through  with  is  this:  Get  up  early  in 

the  morning.  Few  people  realize  what 
this  means  in  the  day’s  work.  In  fact, 
when  the  days  are  long,  I begin  my 
day’s  work  the  night  before,  after 
supper.  As  we  have  a garden  of  our 
own  I always  gather  such  things  as 
string  beans,  peas,  and  even  greens 
the  night  before  they  are  wanted. 
After  getting  them  ready  tor  cooking, 
put  them  in  a cool  place  over  night 
and  lo!  your  next  day's  work  is  well 
under  way.  After  the  early  breakfast 
the  house  is  put  in  order  for  the  day 
and  next  comes  the  cooking.  One 
ought  never  to  have  three  hot  meals 
in  hot  weather,  and  I always  get  my 
supper  while  cooking  dinner.  Ours 
consists,  in  warm  weather,  of  good 
bread  and  butter,  some  cold  meat, 
perhaps  a salad,  some  kind  of  fruit 
and  cake,  with  always  a cup  of  hot  tea 
or  cocoa.  This  may  sound  monoto- 
nous, but  it’s  not,  for  there  are  so 
many  kinds  of  all  these  things  that 
the  woman  who  plans  right  can  have  a 
great  variety  of  everything  except  the 
butter.  Every  housekeeper  now  who 
does  not  have  a gas  range  is  pretty 
apt  to  have  either  a gasoline  or  even 
an  oil  stove  and  any  of  these  does 
away  with  the  heat.  With  the  meals 
planned  and  the  house  in  order,  it  is 
easy  to  find  time  for  the  sewing  that 
must  be  done,  for  there  is  always  some 
sewing  even  in  mid-summer.  After 
the  dinner  dishes  are  washed,  then 
comes  the  rest  hour  in  a darkened 
room,  sometimes  a nap,  but  always 
the  rest.  It  brings  new  life  to  the 
tired  woman,  and  no  mother  or  wife 
ought  to  neglect  her  rest  hour  for 
anything  else.  Then,  after  neatly  ar- 
ranging the  hair  and  changing  the 
dress,  if  only  to  don  a clean  wrapper, 
one  feels  fresh  and  ready  to  pick  up 
the  little  piece  of  fancy  work,  or  run 
in  to  cheer  up  a neighbor  who  may 
be  less  fortunate  than  yourself.  Then 
comes  the  little  supper,  with  after- 
wards the  trip  in  company  with  the 
husband  and  little  ones  to  the  garden, 
for  the  beginning  of  the  next  day’s 
work,  and  what  nice  talks  we  have 
as  we  sit  on  the  porch  in  the  twilight 
and  shell  peas,  string  beans  or  hull 
strawberries  for  the  next  day! 

My  children  are  dressed  as  plainly 
as  possibly,  at  home,  in  dark  ginghams 
that  save  in  laundry  work.  All  the 
every-day  underwear,  towels  and 


The  Right  Way  to 
Buy  Soda  Crackers 

— and  the  simplest  way.  Ask  for 
them  by  name — and  the  goodness 
will  take  care  of  itself.  Buy 

Uneeda 

Biscuit 

Then,  no  more  broken,  soggy,  stale  or 
exposed  soda  crackers.  Uneeda  Biscuit  come 
in  individual  packages  that  hold  just  enough 
tor  each  soda  cracker  occasion.  Ft  esh  when 
you  buy  them.  Whole  when  you  open  the 
package.  Crisp  as  you  eat  them. 

A number  of  live  cent  packages  ol 
Uneeda  Biscuit  is  a wiser  purchase  than  a 
quantity  ol  ordinary  soda  crackers  in  wooden 
box  or  paper  hag.  Never  sold  in  bulk. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 
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' How  the  Farmer  Can  Add  to  His  Income 

We  want  every  farmer  who  reads  this  advertisement  to  write 
for  our  catalogue.  It  shows  how  big  money  can  be  made  canning 
fruits  and  vegetables;  how  easy  it  is  to  build  up  a profitable 
business  by  investing  only  a few  dollars  in  a 


STApL  Canning  Outfit 

“ " The  “Stahl”  is  the  best  and  cheapest  outfit 

on  the  market.  Made  in  all  sizes  and  fully 
guaranteed.  Thousands  in  use.  With  every 
outfit  for  canning  we  give  complete  directions 
and  show  you  how  to  market  canned  goods  to 
the  best  advantage.  Write  to-day  for  catalogue. 
F.  S.  STAHL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Box  302-E,  Quincy,  III. 


everything  possible  is  neatly  folded 
and  put  away.  This  saves  much  of 
the  hot  work  of  ironing.  My  idea  is 
this:  Make  the  husband  and  little 

ones  comfortable,  but  first,  last  and 
all  the  time,  save  yourself  all  the  work 
and  worry  you  can  during  the  hot 
weather.  M.  E.  MILLETT. 

Tennessee. 

To  Roast  Meat. 

Mrs.  Motherby  asked  me  to  write 
out  my  recipe  for  roast  beef  with 
Yorkshire  pudding,  which  she  seems 
to  think  particularly  good.  Really,  it 
■is  not  roast  beef,  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  term,  but  a very  good  substi- 
tute. I have  met  cooks  who  were 
quite  indignant  when  told  that  they 
did  not  know  how  to  roast  meat,  yet 
there  isn't  one  housekeeper  in  ten  who 
can  do  it  properly.  To  begin  with,  we 
do  not  have  the  requirements,  for 
roasted  meat  is  always  cooked  before 
an  open  fire.  What  we  call  roasted 
meat  is  really  baked  meat;  but  if 
properly  prepared  it  is  always  as  good. 

Meat  that  is  to  be  cooked  in  this 
way  should  never  be  washed.  Instead, 
wipe  it  carefully  with  a damp  cloth. 
If  it  cannot  be  cleaned  in  that  way. 
do  not  purchase  it  at  all.  Do  not  rub 
salt  and  pepper  over  it  before  putting 
it  into  the  oven,  for  that  extracts  the 
juices.  Have  your  open  as  nearly  red 
hot  as  possible,  scatter  a little  of  the 
fat  trimmed  from  the  rmat  over  the 
bottom  of  the  dripping  pan,  lay  the 
meat  upon  it,  and  put  it  into  the  oven. 
Do  not  put  a drop  of  wj  ler  into  the 
pan,  for  if  you  do,  your  meat  will 
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taste  more  broiled  than  roasted.  Let 
it  remain  in  the  oven,  without  opening 
the  door  for  at  least  five  minutes — 
longer,  if  the  oven  is  not  red  hot. 
Never  mind  if  it  does  appear  to  be 
burning;  you  want  it  to  sear  over  so 
quickly  that  the  juices  cannot  escape. 
When  well  seared,  let  the  oven  grad- 
ually become  cooler,  so  that  the  meat 
will  cook  more  slowly.  When  it  is 
half  done  add  salt  and  pepper,  mixed, 
and  applied  a little  at  a time  as  the 
meat  is  turned  from  side  to  side. 

Tf  tb c roast  is  to  be  rare  let  it  cook 
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fifteen  minutes  for  every  pound — -that 
is,  allow  sixty  minutes  for  a four- 
pound  roast.  My  family  likes  meat 
best  when  roasted  twenty  minutes  to 
the  pound. 

I had  a tinner  make  a very  deep 
pan  for  roasting  meat;  then  he  made 
an  iron  grating  to  fit  into  the  pan  and 
keep  the  meat  from  touching  the  bot- 
tom. You  will  need  something  of  the 
sort  if  you  are  to  have  Yorkshire  pud- 
ding: but  you  can  make  a substitute 
by  placing  sticks  of  even  thickness 
across  the  pan  and  letting  the  meat 
rest  upon  them.  . 

To  make  the  pudding,  take  one  pint 
of  milk,  a little  salt,  four  eggs,  the 
whites  and  yolks  beaten  separately, 
and  two  cupfuls  of  flour.  The  pre- 
pared flour  is  best,  but  if  you  do  not 
have  it,  add  a little  baking  powder  to 
the  flour  at  hand  and  sift  it  several 
times,  to  give  added  lightness.  The 
batter  should  be  thin  enough  to  pour 
easily — about  like  that  for  flour  pan- 
cakes. Three  quarters  of  an  hour  be- 
fore the  meat  is  to  be  served,  pour 
the  batter  into  the  pan,  under  the  beef, 
so  that  the  drippings  will  fall  upon  it 
as  the  beef  cooks.  It  should  be  a nice 
golden  brown  when  done.  When  serv- 
ing it,  cut  it  into  squares  and  pile  ir 
on  the  platter  around  the  beef.  If 
the  beef  is  very  fat,  drain  off  a little 
of  it  before  pouring  the  batter  into 
the  pan.  You  want  just  enough  to 
keep  the  batter  from  sticking  and  no 
more. 


Hoping  these  directions  will  be 
found  sufficiently  clear,  1 am, 

MRS.  CLARE  DUNSMORE. 


Cold  Meat  Salads. 

Mother  and  I were  astonished,  a 
few  days  ago,  when  a lady  of  our 
acquaintance,  who  is  known  to  be  an 
excellent  housekeeper,  said  she  had 
never  heard  of  making  salads  of  bits 
of  cold  meat.  Mother  was  serving  a 
salad  of  cold  roast  beef,  which  the 
guest  seemed  to  like  very  much.  This 
is  the  way  we  made  it: 

Roast  Beef  Salad: 

Use  only  the  meat  that  is  well  done 
and  very  tender  for  this  salad.  Cut 
it  into  dice,  and  pour  over  it  a mixture 
consisting  of  one  tablespoonful  each 
of  tomato  catsup,  lemon  juice,  and 
onion  juice.  Mix  it  before  pouring  it 
over  the  salad.  Add  a little  salt  and 
a dash  of  paprika;  mix  well  with  a 
fr  rk  and  set  it  away  to  cool.  It  should 
stand  for  several  hours  before  it  is 
served,  in  order  that  the  meat  may 
become  saturated  with  the  catsuo 
dressing.  Just  before  serving,  mix  it 
with  shredded  lettuce,  and  add  the 
salad  dressing,  using  enough  to 
moisten  it  thoroughly.  Heap  it  in  a 
salad  dish,  and  surround  it  with  let- 
tuce leaves,  and  sliced  tomatoes,  if  it 
is  the  season  for  tomatoes;  if  not,  just 
use  the  lettuce  . Place  sliced,  hard- 
boiled  eggs  around  the  base,  between 
the  meat  and  the  lettuce,  and  add  a 
few  slices  of  pickled  beet  to  give 
color. 

Another  nice  way  to  make  roast 
beef  salad,  when  you  have  tomatoes, 
is  to  place  a layer  of  sliced  tomatoes 
in  your  salad  dish,  then  a layer  of  the 
prepared  beef,  another  layer  of  toma- 
toes, and  then  pour  French  dressing 
over  all. 

A really  nice  salad  may  be  made 
from  cold  tongue,  or  from  cold  veal, 
or  cold  roast  pork.  Veal  and  pork, 
when  mixed,  makes  a delicious  salad 
If  you  can  get  fresh  water  cress,  you 
can  make  a salad  of  a mixture  of  cold 
meats  and  the  cress  that  is  perfectly 
delicious.  I once  made  a salad  of 
Cold  Corned  Beef 

that  was  a triumph.  T used  half  a 
cupful  of  chopped  water  cress,  half  a 
cupful  of  beet  pickle,  half  a cupful  of 
cold  boiled  potato,  cut  in  slices,  and 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  horseradish  to 
two  cupfuls  of  the  cold  corned  beef 
cut  in  rather  small  dice.  This  was 
covered  with  a French  dressing. 

Tomato  and  Meat  Salad 

So  far  as  we  know,  this  salad  was 
invented  by  a boy  cousin  of  mine,  and 
it  is  fine  and  so  attractive  in  appear- 
ance that  it  always  wins  commenda- 
tion. He  stews  fresh  tomatoes,  or 
canned  tomatoes,  as  the  season  de- 
mands, and  adds  sugar  and  salt,  then 
strains  thre  fine  colander.  The 


juice  is  then  brought  to  the  boiling 
point,  and  enough  moistened  gelatine 
added  to  make  a jelly.  This  is  re- 
moved from  the  fire,  and  the  cubes 
of  cold  meat  stirred  in,  then  it  is  pour- 
ed into  small  molds.  When  cold,  one 
of  these  molds  is  placed  in  a saucer 
of  shredded  lettuce,  a few  chopped 
nuts  are  sprinkled  over  it,  and  the 
whole  covered  with  mayonnaise  dress- 
ing. FRANCES  WALTERS. 


More  About  Home  Canners 

The  usual  number  of  inquiries  as 
to  what  make  of  canner  1 use  have 
all  been  replied  to  personally,  and 
now  comes  a query  I may  answer 
through  the  Fruit-Grower,  as  doubt- 
less it  will  interest  mapy  who  can  for 
l ome  use  only  and  wish  to  utilize 
their  glass  jars. 

A Michigan  friend  asks  if  the  time- 
table will  apply  to  glass  jars.  Premi- 
um and  Economy  jars  being  especial- 
ly mentioned.  I have  never  used  the 
Premium  jars,  but  do  not  see  why  the 
time  of  cooking  should  differ  from 
the  Economy  time  table.  I have 
used  the  latter  jars  but  little  for 
things  cooked  in  the  jar,  but  for  that 
little  I used  the  time  table  of  my 
tin  cans,  and  the  result  was  satisfac- 
tory. The  time  given  for  tomatoes  in 
the  Economy  table  is  45  minutes.  I 
cooked  mine  40  minutes  and  it  was 
lufficient.  If  you  will  try  a few  jars 
cooked  the  length  of  time  of  the  ex- 


No.  760 
Price,  $8.50 


“ENTERPRISE” 

BONE,  SHELL  AND  CORN  MILL 


Just  the  mill  for  farmers,  poultrymen  and  all  who  keep  poultry. 
Cracked  grain,  ground  bone  and  shell  is  the  proper  food  to  feed  to 
increase  the  egg  production,  and  with  one  of  these  mills  you  can 
turn  grain  and  waste  materials  into  food  for  your  poultry. 


ENTERPRISE"  Mill  Is  thoroughly  reliable.  Runs  easily,  Is  strong 
and  doesn't  get  out  ot  order.  Look  for  the  name  "ENTERPRISE" 
on  the  machine  you  buy.  Mill  shown  incut  weighs  60  lbs.  Grinds  DRV  bones 
Oyster,  and  other  shells.  Capacity  1 '4  bushels  of  com  per  hour. 


Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Our  famous  recipe  book,  the 
"ENTERPRISING  HOUSEKEEPER,  " sent  anywhere  for  he  in  stamps. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  49  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Special  Summer  Offer 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  8(>C  IN  FIFTEEN  MINUTES 


The  ILLINOIS  FARMER  AND  FARMER’S  CALL  is  a strictly  up-to-date  Farm 

and  Home  paper.  Ic  treats  of  all  subjects  of  importance  in  up-to-date  Western 
farming,  and  has  Women’s,  Fashion  and  Children’s  Departments.  Here  are  sample 
letters  from  its  subscribers: 

“I  have  been  a continuous  subscriber  to  your  paper  for  the  past  25  years.  I have 
bought  many  tilings  that  I saw  advertised  in  it  and  in  every  case  have  entire  satis- 
faction in  what  I have  bought.  The  subscribers  to  your  paper  know,  as  I know 
personally,  that  you  would  not  pat  any  humbug  advertising  knowingly  in  your  paper, 
though  you  were  offered  a whole  million  to  do  it.” — H.  C.  Cupp.  Fall  Creek,  111. 

“I  have  been  a subscriber  to  your  paper  right  along  for  more  than  20  years.  I 
have  found  that  I con  depend  on  w’hat  is  said  in  its  reading  columns  and  in  the 
advertisements  in  it.” — John  T.  Arnold,  Doraine,  111. 

“I  have  read  your  ad.  several  times  in  (I  believe)  different  papers,  but  send 
because  I see  it  in  the  ILLINOIS  FARMER  and  Farmer’s  Call,  to  which  I have 
been  a subscriber  for  twenty  odd  years — I know  it  never  has  any  bogus  ads.” — 
V.  O.  Youngblood.  Crisp.  Texas. 

The  ILLINOIS  FARMER  and  Farmer’s  Call  is  published  twice  a month  and 
the  subscription  price  is*  50  cents  a year,  three  years  for  one  dollar.  Send  us  _0 
cents  'stamps  taken)  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  20  good  farmers’,  and  we 
will  send  you  the  paper  for  three  years.  Address 


ILLINOIS  FARMER  CO., 


25  JACKSON  PARK  STA., 
CHICAGO,  - ILLINOIS 
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No  instrument  is  the  original  88- 
NOTE  player  piano  unless  it  bears 
the  name  “Melville  Clark  APOLLO 
Player  Piano”  on  the  fall  board. 

This  is  the  first  player  piano  with 
the  full  range  of  the  piano  keyboard, 
88  notes  — the  first  player  piano  to 
play  all  music  exactly  as  written. 

This  is  the  only  player  piano  that 
represents  eight  years  of  perfection. 


APOLLO  PLA  YER.  Style  L 

Hear  the  APOLLO— Mark  the  Difference 


The' 88-Note 


Apollo 


Player  Piano 


positively  plays  the  full  range  of  keyboard,  7 octaves  — faithfully  pre- 
serving all  the  original  virility  and  symmetry  of  the  music.  The  Melville 
Clark  Piano  Co.,  was  THE  FIRST  TO  MAKE  AND  TO  MARKET  AN 
88-NOTE  PLAYER  PIANO.  It  is  therefore  the  leader  in  the  industry. 


Human  Touch  Given  by  APOLLO 
Downward  Stroke 


Transpose  to  Five  or  More 
Different  Keys 


The  keys  of  the  APOLLO  are  struck 
by  the  pneumatic  fingers  just  as  the 
HUMAN  FINGERS  strike  them — down- 
ward and  in  front. 


It  is  this  down  stroke  that  gives  the 
APOLLO  its  famous  human  touch.  It  is 
the  human  touch  that  secures  the  real 
human  expression.  It  plays  with  tne 
delicate  shadings  of  the  greatest  pianists. 


You  can  swell  a chromatic  run  on  the 
88-note  APOLLO  exactly  as  with  the  hand. 

The  APOLLO  spring  motor  automatic- 
ally rewinds  the  music  on  the  roll  and  thus 
saves  you  work. 


By  a touch  with  the  finger  tip  you  can 
change  to  five  or  more  keys,  to  suit  any 
voice  or  accompanying  instrument,  by  the 
APOLLO  Transposing  Mouthpiece. 

When  the  music  roll  shrinks  or  swells, 
the  notes  do  not  pass  over  the  correspond- 
ing ope-  hvs  in  the  mouthpiece,  through 
which  the  player  breathes.  Sometimes  the 
notes  miss  the  openings  entirely.  The 
pneumatic  finger  gets  little  or  no  power 
and  strikes  the  key  faintly  or  not  at  all. 

In  the  APOLLO  you  have  only  to  touch 
the  shift  screw  of  the  Transposing  Mouth- 
piece to  move  it  to  right  or  left  and  thus 
bring  the  opening  under  the  notes. 


There  are  many  other  exclusive  points  in  the  APOLLO.  Its 
case  designs  are  all  beautiful.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogs, 
in  which  all  these  details  are  graphically  set  forth.  Remem- 
ber, the  Melville  Clark  APOLLO  is  the  original  88-note  player! 


Melville  Clark  Piano  Co.,  51$  Steinway  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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hausting  and  cooking  both,  and  find 
they  keep  at  the  end  of  a week  or 
ten  days,  I think  you  would  be  safe 
in  using  the  shorter  time  table,  for  I 
know  from  my  personal  experience 
that  it  is  correct  and  I fail  to  sec  why 
food  in  glass  would  need  longer  cook- 
ing than  in  tin. 

So  many  correspondents  say  they 
use  glass  jars  because  they  can  be 
used  year  after  year  and  hence  are 
more  economical.  I never  could  do 
satisfactory  work  cooking  anything 
in  Mason  jars.  If  you  can,  all  right. 
But  did  you  ever  notice  that  the 
new  caps  required  each  year  for  the 
Economy  jars  cost  20  cents  per  doz., 
while  my  cans,  tin,  complete  with 
solder-hemmed  caps,  cost  but  30  cents 
per  dozen,  and  being  a native  of  Mis- 
souri, I have  been  “shown”  that  the 
tinned  vegetables  are  superior  to  the 
glass  canned,  and  the  item  of  break- 
age is  zero. 

I am  glad  to  see  that  so  many  are 
taking  up  this  canning  for  home  use. 
The  present  high  prices  make  it  nec 
essary  that  we  should  count  very 
closely,  and  in  no  other  way  can  the 
housekeeper  cut  expenses  and  at  the 
same  time  feed  the  family  well,  better 
than  to  provide  a bountiful  supply  of 
canned  vegetables  for  winter  use. 

it 

Terms  Used  in  Home  Canning. 

I find  there  are  some  Fruit-Grower 
readers  who  are  much  interested  in 
the  subject  of  canning,  but  do  not 
understand  some  of  the  terms  used. 
For  their  benefit  I will  explain: 

The  “cap”  is  the  cover  of  the  can, 
and  should  be  bought  with  solder  rim. 
The  capping  copper  is  curved  to  fit 
the  cap,  and  is  used  for  soldering  it  to 
the  can.  The  tipping  copper  is  the 
ordinary  pointed  affair,  and  is  used  to 
close  the  tiny  hole  in  the  cap  after  the 
exhaust.  The  tongs  are  used  for  lift- 
ing the  hot  cans.  “Capping”  is  solder- 
ing the  cap  onto  the  can.  The  groove 
into  which  the  cap  fits  must  be  abso- 
lutely clean,  and  the  contents  of  the 
can  must  not  touch  the  top.  Put  the 
cap  in  place  and  pass  a brush,  wet 
with  acid,  around  the  groove,  being 
careful  not  to  use  too  much,  as  it  re- 
quires but  little  and  a surplus  may 
cause  some  to  get  into  the  interior  of 
the  can.  Use  a pointed  hardwood 
stick  about  like  a lead  pencil  to  hold 
the  cap  in  place,  pressing  with  the 
pointed  end  in  the  center  hole.  Pass 
the  hot,  tinned  copper  around  the  cap, 
holding  it  in  place  with  the  stick  until 
the  solder  hardens. 

“Tipping”  is  closing  the  hole  in  the 
cap  after  the  exhaust.  Wipe  the  top 
of  the  can,  apply  the  acid,  and  place 
the  point  of  the  heated  tipping  cop- 
per in  the  hole,  touching  it  with  a 
piece  of  bar  or  wire  solder  and  twist- 
ing the  copper  slightly  as  you  take  it 
out.  The  small  triangular  strips  of 
solder  are  handiest  and  most  econom- 
ical to  use.  If  these  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, cut  pasteboard  into  strips  2l/2 
to  3 inches  wide  and  12  inches  long 
and  bend  through  the  center  length- 
way to  form  a trough.  Melt  the  com- 
mon bar  solder  and  pour  into  these 
molds. 

To  “exhaust,”  the  can  is  capped  and 
placed  ir.  the  vat  in  boiling  water  suf- 
ficient to  come  two-thirds  of  the  dis- 
tance to  the  top  of  the  can.  This 
heats  the  contents  of  the  ca  and  the 
air  is  driven  out  through  the  hole  in 
the  cap. 

“Processing”  is  simply  cooking  the 
food  in  the  can.  The  can  is  immersed 
in  boiling  water  after  tipping,  and  if 
there  is  an  airhole  anywhere  in  the 
capping  or  tipping,  tiny  bubbles  of  air 
will  immediately  betray  its  location, 
when  the  can  should  be  removed  and 
the  defect  remedied. 

“Blanching”  is  boiling  quickly  in 
water.  The  vegetables  may  be  put  in 
a blanching  basket  or  clean  muslin 
bag  and  immersed  in  the  boiling  water  ' 
for  the  required  time.  This  eliminates 
certain  acids  and  washes  away  the 
slimy  product  formed  by  bacteria  and 
dissolves  certain  bitter  substances.  It 
also  shrinks  some  vegetables,  and 
should  never  be  omitted  when  called 
for  in  the  formula. 

MABEL  EMERSON  MOORE. 

Missouri. 

Renew  your  subscription  today. 


Herbert  Raspberry  Not  Hardy  in 
Kansas. 

I have  read  (lie  article  by  W.  J. 
Kerr  of  Canada  in  the  April  Bruit- 
Grower,  regarding  the  hardiness  of 
the  Herbert  Raspberry.  As  I am 
likely  the  man  who  made  the  unfavor- 
able report  from  Kansas,  and  as  Mr. 
Kerr  thinks  I have  a defferent  varie- 
ty for  Herbert,  I will  give  the  facts 
in  the  case. 

In  the  spring  of  1906,  I bought 
from  F.  W.  Dixon,  Holton,  Kansas, 
fifty  plants  of  Herbert  raspberry,  each 
of  which  had  attached  the  introducer’s 
seal.  In  my  report  on  new  frvuits 
that  year  I said  Herbert  gave  the 
most  fruit  on  spring-set  plants  of 
any  variety  we  had  tested.  In  the 
spring  of  1907  my  high  hopes  were 
blasted  by  finding  my  high-priced 
plants  nearly  all  dead  to  the  ground. 

I wrote  Mr.  Dixon  the  facts,  and  he 
replied  that  not  only  his  Herberts,  but 
his  Eaton  plants  and  others  were  bad- 
ly injured. 

For  fear  I did  not  have  the  genu- 
ine Herbert  plants,  I wrote  to  M. 
Crawford  Company  of  Ohio  for  a doz- 
en Herbert  plants,  telling  why  I 
wanted  them.  Good  plants  were  re- 
ceived in  good  condition,  in  the  sprin0 
l of  1908,  and  they  proved  to  be  the 
| same  variety  as  my  original  purchase. 
The  plants  made  a good  growth  and 
many  sucker  plants,  which  were  all 
dead  in  the  spring  of  1909,  except  a 
few  weakly  plants.  I have  not  a 
Herbert  plant  on  my  place  today  that 
I know  of. 

Mr.  Kerr  has  tried  twice  to  sell 
me  Herbert  plants  at  four  times  the 
price  we  could  afford  to  sell  them  for, 
his  reason  for  offering  plants  so  cheap 
being  that  he  did  not  believe  we  had 
the  true  Herbert  variety.  I think  he 
succeeded  in  working  The  Fruit- 

Grower  for  a good  free  ad. 

Replying  to  question  of  J.  A.  Bauer, 
regarding  Cardinal  and  Red  Bird 
strawberry  varieties,  will  say  the  Car- 
dinal was  introduced  as  an  imperfect 
variety.  I think  the  mistake  was  made 
that  Red  Bird  was  perfect.  This 
spring  I notice  one  catalogue  has 
Buster  listed  as  not  only  a perfect 
bloomer,  but  a good  pollenizer  for  im- 
perfect sorts.  This  variety  is  imper- 
perfect.  By  this  we  see  that  cata- 
logus  are  liable  to'  make  mistakes. 

Our  strawberry,  raspberry  and 
blackberry  plants  were  badly  injured 
during  the  winter.  Late  frosts  have 
done  much  damage  on  low  ground,  but 
littie  on  uplands.  WM.  BROWN. 
Kansas. 

If  any  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
hasn't  a plentiful  supply  of  peonies 
about  the  farm  home,  we  want  to  urge 
that  a liberal  supply  be  purchased  next 
autumn.  No  flower  is  so  satisfactory 
for  the  average  home  as  the  better 
varities  of  peonies. 

The  Julv  Fruit-Grower  will  have  re- 
port of  the  meeting  of  nurserymen  at 
Denver. 

How  to  Eradicate  the  Dandelion 
From  Lawns. 

The  most  effective  and  practicable 
method  of  clearing  a dandelion  in- 
fested lawn,  other  than  by  hand  dig 
ging,  is  by  the  use  of  iron  sulphate 
applied  as  a spray.  The  writer  has 
succeeded  with  three  applications  in 
entirely  killing  all  plants  of  this  com- 
mon lawn  pest  without  injuring  the 
grass.  A portion  of  a lawn  so  badly 
infested  that  hardly  anything  but  dan- 
delions was  visible  a year  ago  is  now 
without  a single  plant  and  the  grass 
has  thickened  a good  deal  in  conse- 
quence. 

A solution  of  copperas  or  iron  sul- 
phate made  by  dissolving  at  the  rate 
of  U4  pounds  of  the  salt  in  a gallon 
of  water  should  be  applied  to  the  lawn 
with  a spray  pump  so  as  to  wet  every 
plant.  It  will  not  do  to  use  a common 
sprinkler.  The  solution  must  be  put 
on  in  the  form  of  a fine  spray  applied 
with  some  force  to  be  most  effective 
A common  bucket  spray  pump,  or 
even  a hand  atomizer,  for  very  smah 
areas,  is  suitable,  providing  it  makes  a 
fine,  forcible  spray.  Do  not  try  to 
hit  the  dandelions  only  but  cover 
every  square  inch  of  the  lawn.  In  this 


GASOLINE  PUMPING  ENGINE 


It  oosts  about  ONE  CENT  AN  HOUR  to  pump  w*ter  with 
this  engine.  If  your  time  is  worth  more  than  a cent  an  hour 
you  cannot  afford  to  pump  by  hand:  It,  will  raise  112  barrels  ol 

water  per  hour  to  an  elevation  of  25  feet,  10  barrels  to  an  elevation 
of  100  feet,  or  proportionate  quantities  mother  heights.  ^ 

This  engine  can  bo  connected  to  any  old  pump  in  30 
minutes.  Alter  yon  have  watched  It  pump  water  for  live  min- 
utes you  will  wonder  how  you  ever  pot  along  without  It.  1 he 
longer  you  have  it,  the  better  you  will  like  it.  Itteriphton  the  Job 

all  the  time.  A turn  of  the  fly- 


$37.12 

F.O.B.  Chicago 


wheel  and  it  is  off.  A child  can 
operate  it.  The  ladles  often  start 
it  to  pump  a pail  of  water.  They 
rest  while  it  works. 

It  is  shipped  complete  with  walk- 
ing beam,  supporting  frame  and 
everything  ready  to  set  it  up  In 
complete  working  order,  except 
three  stakes  fordrivingln  ground. 

Next  to  a windmill,  this  Is  the 
most  economical  outfit  for  pump- 
ing. We  are  selling  many  thou- 
sands of  them  every  year,  but 
our  sale  of  Aermotors  is  still  in- 
creasing. 

A PULLEY  for  running  cream 
separator,  churn.  washlDg  — '.aeh- 
ine,  ice  cream  freezer,  gritstone 
or  other  light  machinery  is  fur- 
nished with  this  engine  for  51.50 
extra. 

If  you  need  an  engine  for  pumping  large 
quantities  of  water  for  irrigating,  watering 
large  herds  of  stuck,  or  for  other  purposes, 
our  Heavy  Back-Geared  Pumping  Engine  for 
S1UO.UO  is  just  the  thing  you  have  been  look- 
ing for.  It  will  raise  125  barrels 
of  water  an  hour  to  an  elevation 
of  50  feet,  or  pioportionate  quan- 
tities to  any  height. 

Our  $75.00  2 H.  P General 
Purpose  Power  Engine  with  Fluted 
Cooler  is  the  best  thing  going. 

Larger  sizes  at  proportionately 
low  prices. 


tfSl 


Will  You  Do  a Few  Minutes  Work  for 
Me  and  Obtain  this  Elegant  Set  of 
Assorted  Pens  and  Pencils  FREE? 


1 


THIS  pretty  and  most  useful 
Outfit  consists  of  1 "Rex” 
Fountain  Pen  (with  14  karat 
pen  guaranteed),  Filler  for  same, 
1 "Spear”  Pencil  (with  extra  box 
of  leads),  1 "Magic”  Knife,  1 Rub- 
ber Eraser,  1 Combination  Pen 
and  Pencil  Holder,  1 small  Box 
containing  1 dozen  assorted  Steel 
Pens  ; is  packed  in  a very  hand- 
some box  (being  unique  in  shape 
and  style,  with  hinge  cover  and 
richly  decorated  in  choice  colors 
and  fancy  design) ; and  will  be 
given,  ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  to 
any  person  sending  me  their  name 
and  address,  so  that  I can  write  them  full  particulars  how  they  may  obtain 
this  "very  newest”  in  Assorted  Pens  and  Pencils  free.  It  takes  but  a two- 
cent  stamp  for  your  letter,  and  the  proposition  which  it  will  bring. in  return 
will  prove  so  attractive  that  you  will  congratulate  vourself  for  having  made 
the  effort.  Address:  HERMAN  F.  LINDE.  1324  Wabash  Ave. , Chicago. 


Homes  In  The  West 


If  you  care  to  learn  something  about  the  possibilities  of  securing 
Western  farm  land  which  can  be  worked  under  irrigation,  it  will  pay 
you  to  correspond  with  THE  IRRIGATION  AGE,  112  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  the  only  publication  of  its  class  in  the  world. 

“THE  IRRIGATION  AGE” 

is  a finely  illustrated  magazine  of  52  pages  and  will  tell  you  all  about 
how  to  secure  homes  in  the  West  and  the  different  systems  of  irriga- 
tion. What  may  be  produced  on  an  acre  of  ground  with  irrigation  as 
compared  with  ordinary  farming,  and  will  also  give  you  information 
about  the  cost  of  this  land  and  what  would  be  required,  in  the  way  of 
money  to  secure  a farm  and  become  established  as  an  irrigation  farmer. 

“The  Primer  of  Irrigation” 

is  a 260-page  book,  finely  illustrated,  cloth  bound,  which  treats  of  irri- 
gation “from  the  ground  up.  Price,  postpaid,  $2.00.  The  Primer  of 
Irrigation  and  The  Irrigation  Age  (one  year),  for  $2.50.  The  price  of 
The  Irrigation  Age  alone  for  one  year  is  $1.00. 

Address  D.  H.  Anderson,  Editor,  THE  IRRIGATION  AGE,  112 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


way  all  seedling  plants  will  be  killed. 
Put  on  a second  application  in  two 
to  three  weeks  and  a third  and  pos 
sibly  a fourth  late  in  summer  if  any 
of  the  dandelions  start  into  growth 
The  grass  will  be  blackened  for  a 
short  time,  but  soon  recovers  and  after 
a watering  and  mowing  will  appear 
darker  green  than  before.  Do  not 
allow  the  solution  to  get  on  cement 
or  stone  walks  as  it  produces  a rather 
permanent,  yellow  stain. 

B.  O.  LONGYEAR, 
Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Fort 
Collins. 


T7TJ17T7  I Send  Your  Name  and  Address 
F IVTLrlv  . an(j  That  of  Five  of  YTour 
Friends  in  Different  Towns  and  Receive 

book:  ON  NEW  PROCESS 

OF  CANNING  FKL’ITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

MRS.  W.  T.  PRICE,  Department  D, 

1605  Penn  Ave.,  N.  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

BOYS  and  GIRLS 

If  you  want  a genuine  Shetland 
Pony  and  Rig,  write  to  me  to- 
day for  my  new  and  the  easiest 
plan  you  ever  heard  of.  Don’t 
send  any  money,  just  a postal, 
and  say  you  want  a pony.  I 
will  be  glad  to  help  you.  Addres» 

P.  YOUNG.  Agent 
Pony  Farm,  Box  No.  755 
Springfield,  Ohio 
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A Pioneer  in  Horticulture  Gone. 

I have  hesitated  to  say  anything  in 
The  Fruit-Grower  about  my  father, 
the  Rev.  Jacob  Patch,  who  “fell 
asleep”  recently  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
five  years,  as  a parade  of  private  or 
family  affairs  in  public  print  savors 
too  often  of  personal  vanity,  and  is 
distasteful.  But  as  there  are  certain 
deductions  which  might  be  drawn 
from  a statement  of  certain  facts,  and 
as  it  is  difficult  to  make  these  state- 
ments impersonal,  1 have  decided  to 
write  them  and  leave  the  matter  of 
the  publication  of  them  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  editor. 

It  is  said  that  the  first  girl  baby 
born  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 


by  mail  from  that  old  apple  tree  on 
the  New  England  homestead  a few 
years  ago,  the  tree  being  then  more 
than  100  years  old.  Sixty-five  years 
in  the  ministry,  and  sixty-four  with 
his  bride,  is  the  record.  He  always 
wanted  mother  with  him.  She  wrote- 
letters  for  him,  and  read  the  papers 
to  him.  At  the  age  of  eighty-eight 
she  writes  me  newsy  letters,  without 
a tremor  of  hand,  and  reads  my  let- 
lers  without  glasses.  My  son  says 
he  saw  her  run  last  summer. 

Now  I haven’t  said  that  the  free 
use  of  fruits,  and  the  scant  use  of 
meats  and  condiments,  and  the  total 
elimination  of  intoxicants  caused  long 


life  in  these  instances,  but  I certainly 
believe  that  a diet  of  this  kind  is  more 
conducive  to  health,  amiability  and 
longevity,  than  one  of  meats,  condi- 
ments and  stimulants.  The  facts  are 
given;  every  one  is  free  to  draw  his 
own  conclusions.  Man’s  first  food  was 
fruit,  and  he  then  lived  to  a great  age. 
It  was  only  as  man  departed  from  the 
original  concept  of  his  maker  that 
other  foods  took  the  place  of  fruits, 
and  individual  life  grew  shorter.  The 
use  of  fruit  for  food  is  on  the  increase, 
as  is  also  the  average  length  of  life. 
While  no  one  would  be  so  foolish  as 
to  assert  that  the  increased  tenure  of 
life  is  due  wholly  to  the  increased  use 


of  fruit,  one  would  be  very  foolish  to 
assert  that  it  is  not  due  in  part  to 
it — especially  where  it  in  any  way 
takes  the  place  of,  or  reduces  the  con- 
sumption of  alcohol. 

The  fact  that  the  great  temperance 
wave  which  is  sweeping  with  such 
power  over  the  country  is  accom- 
panied by  a great  fruit  planting  wave 
is  mightily  suggestive.  The  millions 
upon  millions  of  trees  being  planted 
might  stagger  our  belief  in  a suffi- 
cient market  for  the  enormous  crops 
which  are  to  follow,  but  for  the  evi- 
dent creation  of  a market  wherever  a 
saloon  is  swept  away. 

Washington  GEO.  H.  PATCH. 


was  a Patch.  Her  uncle,  of  the  same 
colony  is  our  reputed  ancestor.  My 
father  had  in  his  possession  a bullet 
bearing  the  imprint  of  an  Indian’s 
teeth — a mark  of  savagery — the  bullet 
having  been  removed  from  the  re- 
mains of  one  of  our  ancestors  in  the 
times  of  the  early  Indian  wars.  His 
grandfather  served  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  and  his  father  in  the  war 
of  1812. 

On  the  old  New  England  farm  was 
an  apple  tree  near  a stone  wall.  Under 
the  tree  a large  black  snake  had  a 
hole.  I have  heard  father  tell  how  he 
and  his  brother,  two  years  older,  used 
to  go  out  and  hunt  for  windfalls  under 
the  tree.  One  day  as  they  were  thus 
engaged  they  saw  the  black  snake 
coming  rapidly  toward  them.  Father 
hastily  clambered,  as  fast  as  his  little 
feet  and  hands  would  take  him,  to  the 
top  of  the  stone  wall — hearing  mean- 
time a rushing  scurry  round  and  round 
the  tree.  Turning  to  see  what  had 
become  of  his  brother  he  was  horri- 
fied to  see  the  big  snake  half  way 
down  his  hole  and  his  brother  hanging 
to  his  tail  with  both  hands,  trying  to 
pull  him  out.  That  brother  was  later 
apprenticed  to  the  village  blacksmith 
and  stuck  to  his  job  with  equal  ten- 
acity. He  worked  in  the  same  shop, 
for  the  same  master,  for  fifty  years. 
When,  something  over  thirty-five 
years  ago,  he  decided  to  visit  my  fath- 
er— a thousand  miles  away — he 
brought  his  old  gray-haired  master 
with  him  for  company.  He  passed 
away  a year  ago  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
six. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  years  father 
was  left  an  orphan.  He  was  “bound 
out”  to  a good  uncle  for  his  board  and 
keep  and  twenty  dollars  a year — with 
a certain  amount  of  schooling.  When 
of  age  he  had  saved  a hundred  dollars 
from  his  wages,  and  with  the  added 
earnings  and  experience  of  teaching  a 
few  terms  of  country  school,  went  to 
Ohio  and  entered  Western  Reserve 
college.  Whether  this  was  on  the  trail 
of  the  famous  “Johnny  Appleseed”  or 
not,  I do  not  know;  but  father  found 
there  were  many  orchards  of  seedlings 
or  undesirable  sorts  in  that  region. 
Having  several  assistants,  and  secur- 
ing scions  of  choice  varieties,  he  spent 
several  weeks  of  each  spring  top 
working  those  old  orchards,  and  earn- 
ing enough  to  carry  him,  with  occa- 
sional odd  jobs  during  the  year,  till 
the  next  spring,  through  college  and 
theological  seminary — seven  years  in 
all — incidentally  making  some  consid- 
erable improvements  in  the  orchards 
fruits  of  Northern  Ohio.  His  first 
church  was  in  northern  Indiana,  where 
he  secured  a piece  of  land  and  set  an 
orchard.  After  twenty  years  of  ser- 
vice, and  broken  down  with  malaria 
and  overwork  (I  think  he  had  eleven 
funerals,  widely  scattered  over  the 
region  in  his  last  week’s  service,  keep- 
ing himself  up  on  quinine),  he  was 
nearly  killed  by  a runaway  horse.  As 
soon  as  he  was  able  to  travel  he  start- 
ed for  the  wild  woods  of  Wisconsin. 
Here  he  regained  his  health,  putting 
in  over  forty  years  of  more  or  less 
intermittant  pioneer  missionary  ser- 
vice, but  he  could  not  get  his  fruit 
trees  to  thrive  in  the  sandy  soil  and 
cold  climate  of  the  north,  but  no  snake 
fright  or  malaria  ever  took  away  his 
love  of  fruit,  and,  if  possible,  he  al- 
ways had  a few  barrels  shipped  from 
the  old  home,  or  secured  a winter  sup- 
ply from  some  other  source.  I think 
the  most  precious  shipment  of  fruit 
he  ever  received  was  a single  apple 


100  Selected  and  Imported  Cards 


The  most  complete  collection 
of  rare  and  beautiful  Post- 
cards on  the  market  — the 
Edition  De  Luxe  of  all  Post- 
card collections. 


Wall’s  Prize  Package 


This  set  of  cards  was  gotten 
together  from  various  sources 
by  the  writer— regardless  of 
expense.  All  high-class  cards 
—no  trash. 


The  illustration  only  shows  about  25  of  the  100  cards. 


P.  S. — You  can  afford  to  pay  for  these 
suoscriptions  out  of  your  own  pocket 
and  have  the  whole  205  cards  (your  100 
and  seven  sets  of  15  for  the  subscribers 
you  get)  sent  to  your  own  address,  in 
which  case  you  can  sell  the  subscriptions 
afterwards,  and  thus  be  able  to  give  the 
Birthday  and  Greeting  cards  to  the 
subscriber  when  you  collect  his  money. 
To  all  who  do  this  we  will  send  an  extra 
present  called  Our  Club  Raisers'  Sur- 
prise— it's  a real  surprise,  too. 


WALL’S  PRIZE  PACKAGE  COUPON. 

Garrett  Wall,  Circulation  Manager, 

The  Farmers  Voice,  Chicago,  III. 

Please  send  me  by  return  mail  fhe  15  beautiful  Birthday  and  Greeting 
Cards.  I enclose  four  cents  in  stamps  to  help  pay  postage  and  packing  charges. 
I will  show  the  cards  and  the  Farmers  Voice  to  my  friends  and  do  my  best  to 
secure  seven  subscribers  so  as  to  get  Wall  s Prize  Package. 


Name . 


Address . 


No  attention  will  be  paid  to  this  coupon  unless  accompanied  by  four  cents 
postage — to  show  your  are  acting  in  good  faith. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  OUR  READERS 

For  the  last  six  months  I have  been  quietly  buying  up  great  quantities  of  postcards.  I have  been  able  to  get  some  of  the 
best  cards  published  at  a special  price.  In  most  instances  I have  purchased  the  entire  supply  and  thus  have  been  able  to 
name  my  own  price.  These  cards  I have  put  up  in  sets  of  one  hundred,  and  I want  to  send  a complete  set  to  all  of  my 
friends.  You  can’t  buy  these  cards— but  read  How  to  get  a set  absolutely  free. 

“WALL’S  PRIZE  PACKAGE”  contains  100  different  postcards,  embossed,  imported  Art  Cards,  puzzle  cards,  hand- 
painted  cards;  in  fact,  this  is,  as  far  as  I know,  the  most  elaborate  collection  of  postcards  on  the  market.  Placed  in  your 
album  they  will  prove  the  attraction.  In  each  collection  you  will  find  25  of  the  famous  and  rare  “air-brush’ 
cards — cards  that  can  only  be  made  in  Germany.  

I am  going  to  let  down  the  bars  so  that  every  reader  of  The  Farmers  Voice  will  be  able  to  earn  one  of  my  splendid 
postcard  collections.  After  you  bav.e  read  this  offer  you  will  not  be  able  to  say  you  were  not  given  an  opportunity  to  secure 
my  great  Prize  Package. 

HOW  TO  EARN  THESE  100  POSTCARDS 

Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  to  me  at  once  and  I will  send  you  by  return  mail  15  beautiful,  new,  embossed, 
gold  background,  Birthday  and  Greeting  Cards— the  latest  thing  out  in  the  postcard  line.  The  cards  are  printed  in  nine 
colors,  which  is  something  out  of  the  ordinary  in  postcards. 

HERE  IS  OUR  SIMPLE  PLAN  FOR  DISTRIBUTING  THE  BIRTHDAY  AND  GREETING  CARDS. 

As  soon  as  you  get  the  15  Birthday  and  Greeting  Cards  from  us  show  them  to  your  friends  and  explain  that  you  are 
authorized  by  me  to  give  a full  set  of  15  of  these  cards,  just  like  those  I will  send  you,  to  each  person  who  hands  you  25  cents 
for  a nine  months’  trial  subscription  to  the  Farmers  Voice.  Everybody  who  sees  the  cards  will  want  them,  and  it  will  take 
you  no  time  to  secure  only  seven  new  subscribers  for  the  Farmers  Voice  in  this  way.  When  you  have  done  this  send  us  the 
money  you  have  collected  together  with  the  names  of  the  subscribers,  and  to  each  of  the  subscribers  we  will  send  promptly 
a full  set  of  15  Birthday  and  Greeting  Cards  free  and  postage  prepaid.  For  your  kindness  in  getting  the  seven  trial  subscrip^ 
tions  we  will  forward  you,  without  any  delay  and  fully  prepaid,  the  one  hundred  Selected  and  Imported  Art  Cards  described 
above,  and  to  further  show  our  great  appreciation,  we  will  extend  your  own  subscription  to  the  Farmers  V oice  nine  more 
months.  Isn’t  this  a fair  offer  ? 

Fill  out  and  return  the  coupon  at  once,  and  the  1 5 beautiful  Birthday  and  Greeting  Cards  will  be  sent  you  by  return  mail. 
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Nurserymen’s  Meeting  at  Denver. 

Great  preparations  are  being  made 
for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Nurserymen  at 
Denver,  June  8 to  10.  Side  trips  to 
the  mountains  are  being  arranged, 
theatre  parties  for  the  ladies,  and  yet 


F.  A.  WEBER 

Chairman  Entertainment  Committee. 

the  pleasure  events  will  be  only  a part 
of  the  good  things  provided  for  those 
who  will  attend  the  meeting. 

The  following  program  has  been  ar- 
ranged by  the  program  committee,  of 
which  J.  W.  Hill,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
is  chairman: 

Address  of  Welcome — Col.  J.  S. 
Irby,  representing  the  City  of  Den- 
ver. 

Response— Capt.  C.  L.  Watrous  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

■President's  Address — F.  H.  Stan- 
nard,  Ottawa,  Kas. 

Report  of  Secretary — John  Hall, 
Rochester,  N,,  Y. 

Report  of  Treasurer — C.  L.  Yates, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  : 

Report  of  Tariff  Cohrfftlttee—  Irving 
Rouse,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  a; , 

Report  Transportation  Committee—' 
W.  P.  Stark,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Report  Legislative  Committee — C. 
J.  Brown,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Report  Entertainment  Committee — 
F.  A.  Weber,  Nursery,  Mo. 

Report  Publicity  Committee — Thos. 
B.  Meehan,  Dresher,  Pa. 

Report  Committee  on  Exhibits — E. 
P.  Bernardin,  Parsons,  Kas. 

Report  Forestry  Committee — C.  M. 
Hobbs,  Bridgeport,  Tnd. 

Report  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture— Capt.  C.  L.  Watrous,  Des 
Moines,  la. 

“Publicity  Campaigns  on  Part  of 
Nurserymen” — J.  M.  Irvine,  St.  Jo- 
seph, Mo. 

“Varieties” — E.  S.  Osborne  of  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y. 

“Orchard  Pests  Still  Unknown  to 
the  Colorado  Fruit  Grower.” — Prof.  E. 
P.  Gillette  of  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

“Co-operation  Between  Nurserymen 
and  Fruit  Grower" — W.  L.  Howard, 
Secretary  Missouri  State  Board  of 
Horticulture. 

“Practical  Experiment  with  Root 
Gall  on  Apple  Trees” — Vice  President 
E.  A.  Smith  of  Lake  City,  Minn. 

“Transplanted  Raspberries  for  the 
Retail  Trade” — W.  N.  Scarff,  New 
Carlisle,  O. 

“Should  a Young  Man  Choose  the 
Nursery  Business  for  a Vocation?” — 
A.  Willis  of  Ottawa,  Kas. 

“Observations  Upon  European  Nur- 
sery Stock  and  Their  Plant  Growing 
Methods”  (illustrated  by  lantern 
slides) — Prof.  John  Craig  of  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

“The  Part  Nurserymen  Have  Taken 
in  the  Growth  and  Development  of 
the  Nation” — J.  B.  Morey,  Dansville, 
N.  Y. 

“Herbaceous  Plants” — C.  S.  Harri- 
son of  York,  Neb. 

“Magnifying  Our  Craft” — E.  W. 
Kirkpatrick  of  McKinney,  Tex. 

“The  Commercial  Side  of  the  Nur- 
sery Business” — H.  W.  Marshall  of 
Arlington,  Neb. 

•Effects  of  Tree  Planting  in  the 
Middle  West” — Geo.  H.  Whiting  of 
Yankton,  S D. 

“Resultant  Evils  of  Replace  Pol- 
icy”— J.  W.  Mavhew  of  Waxahaxie, 
Tex. 

“Crown  Gall  and  Its  Effect  on  Or- 
chard Trees” — Peter  Youngers  of 
Geneva,  Neb. 

“Is  the  Organization  Known  as  the 


American  Association  of  Nurserymen 
a Benefit  to  the  Nursery  Business?” — 
E.  M Sherman  of  Charles  City,  la. 

“Nurseryman’s  Peach  Seed  Supply” 
— C.  C.  Maybe w,  Sherman,  Tex. 

"Soils  and  Fertilizers”—!''.  L. 
Rounsvel  of  Denver,  Colo. 

F.  A.  Weber,  Nursery,  Mo.,  is  chair- 
man of  the  entertainment  committee, 
and  the  program  in  his  charge  begins 
even  before  the  nurserymen  reach 
their  destination.  A carload  of  East- 
ern nurserymen  will  journey  together 
to  St.  Louis,  where  the  members  from 
the  Southeast  and  from  Eastern  Mis- 
souri will  meet  them.  Leaving  St. 
Louis  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  June 
(i  the  special  party  will  reach  St.  Jo- 
seph that  night  at  11:25,  leaving  half 
an  hour  later  for  Denver.  At  St.  Jo- 
seph the  members  from  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma  will  join  the  party,  having 
come  up  from  Kansas  City,  and  the 
next  morning  another  party  from  Chi- 
cago will  join  the  train  at  the  junc- 
tion point  in  Nebraska.  The  trip  from 
St.  Louis  will  be  made  over  Burling- 
ton Route,  and  details  of  the  trip  can 
be  secured  from  F.  A.  Weber,  at  ad- 
dress given. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

Proposed  Trip  of  Nurserymen  to  Western 
Slope  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Patek,  commissioner  of  the  State 
Board  of  Immigration  of  Colorado,  is  anx- 
ious to  get  100  or  more  nurserymen  attend- 
ing the  convention  to  be  the  guests  of  the 
state  board  on  a trip  to  the  Western  s'lope, 
taking  in  the  Grand  Junction  section.  His 
suggestion  is  to  leave  Denver  som,e  time  on 
Saturday,  June  11th,  spend  part  of  a day  at 
Glenwood  Springs  (on  Sunday),  go  from 
there  to  Grand  Junction,  where  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  will  meet  the  nurserymen 
with  automobiles  and  take  them  through  the 
ftuit  district,  including  Palisade. 

As  this  ^matter  must  he  brought  before  the 
board  it  is  suggested  that  members  intend- 
ing to  attend  the  Denver  convention  and  feel 
that  they  can  make  this  trip,  write  Mr.  A. 
M.  Ferguson,  210  Barclay  Block.  Denver. 
Colo.,  at  once,  signifying  their  intention,  he 
will  then  take  the  matter  up  with  Mr.  Pa- 
tek. * 

If  100  members  can  be  gotten  toge, liter 
this  proposition  will  probably  go  through. 

F.  A.  W 

Chairman  Entertainment  CumtntfU'e,  A.  A. 

of  N. 

Development  of  Fruit  Industry  in 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  D.  N.  Leerskov,  Tahlequah, 
Okla.,  writes  that  fruit  prospects  in 
that  section  are  generally  good; 
peaches  on  low  lands  were  killed,  and 
strawberries  and  raspberries  were  in- 
jured by  last  summer’s  drouth,  but 
apples,  pears,  cherries,  grapes,  dew- 
berries and  blackberries  promise  a 
bumper  crop. 

Mr.  Leerskov  says  that  Oklahoma 
fruit-growers  are  getting  down  to 
solid  basis;  too  many  have  had  too 
extensive  orchards,  but  the  best  men 
now  realize  that  fruit  culture  cannot 
be  made  a side  line — it  must  have  the 
most  careful  attention  on  the  part  of 
a good  man.  Regarding  this  change, 
Mr.  Leerskov  says: 

“Several  of  our  fruit-growers  are 
coming  to  life.  First,  by  a wise  choice 
as  to  the  selection  and  location  of 
their  fruit  farms.  Secondly,  by  put- 
ting the  soil  in  proper  condition  for 
the  reception  of  plants  and  trees.  And 
then  also  by  dealing  only  with  reput- 
able and  well-known  nursery  men,  and 
at  all  times  by  determining  to  give 
their  plants  and  trees  the  attention 
they  should  have. 

“Several  of  the  newer  varities  of 
apples  and  other  fruit  are  being  tried 
here  with  success.  The  Delicious  ap- 
ple is  now  in  bearing  here,  and  is  a 
perfect  success,  so  far.  Black  Ben 
has  been  tried  so  long,  that  it’s  su- 
periority over  the  old  Ben  Davis  of 
‘sawdust  flavor’  memory  is  every- 
where acknowledged.  Mammoth  Black 
Twig  is  an  excellent  and  an  early 
bearer  and  of  a delicious  and  juicy 
flavor,  reports  of  some  nurserymen 
to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding: 
King  David  is  found  in  some  orchards 
here,  but  has  not  been  tried  long 
enough  to  determine  its  real  value  for 
this  latitude,  while  somewhat  slow  of 
growth  its  hardiness  seems  all  that 
could  be  desired.” 

In  a bulletin  on  “The  Southern 
Plum  Aphis”  Prof.  Sanborn  of  the 
Oklahoma  Experiment  Station  recom- 
mends tobacco  sprays  for  summer  ap- 
plication and  lime-sulphur  for  dor- 
mant spray,  the  latter  to  destroy  the 
eggs.  Kerosene  emulsion  is  too  strong 
for  plum  foliage,  he  says.  The  same 
applies  to  cherry  trees. 


HOW  TO  REACH 
100,000  BUYERS 

OF  NURSERY  STOCK 


The  best  and  cheapest  method  in  existence  for  reaching  a large 
list  which  comprises  the  cream  of  nursery  customers  of  the  United 
States,  is  by  the  use  of  the  advertising  columns  of  The  Fruit-* 
Grower. 

It  will  pay  you  to  arrange  a contract  right  now,  which  will 
enable  you  to  carry  a small  display  advertisement  every  month  from 
now  on,  and  thus  take  advantage  of  our  present  low  advertising 
rate,  35c  per  agate  line,  $4.90  per  inch. 

By  the  first  of  the  year,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  ad- 
vance our  rate  to  50c  per  agate  line,  or  $7.00  per  inch,  on  account 
of  the  heavy  increase  in  our  circulation. 

Make  it  a point  to  talk  this  matter  over  with  one  of  our  repre- 
sentatives,, who  will  wear  badge  25  at  the  Nursery  Convention,  or 
write  us  for  complete  details  regarding  an  advertising  campaign 
through  the  columns  of  The  Fruit-Grower. 

It  will  pay  you  to  use  a little  space  every  month,  so  that  our 
readers  and  your  prospective  customers  will  become  acquainted 
with  youf-  firm  name,  and  know  that  you  are  in  business.  If  you 
send  a salesman  out  on  the  road  into  new  territory,  you  do  not 
expect  hjm  to  send  in  as  many  orders  as  he  will  be  able  to  secure  in 
the  same  territory  later,  after  he  has  become  acquainted  with  the 
trade.  This  same  theory  will  apply  in  advertising. 

Y0u  should  advertise  persistently  in  order  to  secure  the  best 
returns.  A great  many  nursery  advertisers,  however,  secure  imme- 
diate results  from  use  of  our  columns. 

Our  Classified  Department  3 Cents  Per  Word 

In  our  Classified  columns  we  make  a rate  of  3c  per  word,  cash 
with  order,  but  no  display  type  is  allowed  in  this  department.  No 
copy  accepted  which  comprises  less  than  twenty  words,  or  60c  each 
insertion.  This  is  an  exceptionally  low  rate,  and  will  likely  be 
advanced  January  1st  to  5c  per  word. 

Nursery  Printing  Department 

The  Fruit-Grower  places  at  the  service  of  nurserymen  one  of 
the  most  complete  and  best  equipped  plants  in  the  United  States 
for  turning  out  nursery  catalogs,  advertising  literature,  and  printing 
of  every  description  for  nurserymen.  We  will  gladly  take  up  the 
matter  not  only  of  arranging  copy  for  your  advertising  campaign, 
but  if  desired,  we  will  compile  your  catalog  complete,  and  arrange 
your  follow-up  literature,  thus  placing  you  in  position  to  get  the 
heaviest  possible  percentage  of  returns  from  your  inquiries. 

See  our  exhibit  at  the  Brown  Palace  Hotel  during  the  Denver 
Convention.  Our  three  representatives  will  be  on  hand,  Mr. 
Charles  Work  in  charge  of  Catalog  Department,  Mr.  J.  M.  Irvine, 
and  Mr.  W.  G.  Campbell.  Either  one  of  these  representatives  will 
be  glad  to  take  up  with  you  the  matter  of  printing  or  advertising 
at  any  time. 

Now  is  the  time  to  arrange  for  the  preparation  of  your  adver- 
tising, printing  and  literature  for  the  season  of  1910-11.  Do  not 
put  off  this  important  matter  until  late  in  the  season,  when  you  will 
be  too  busy  to  give  the  matter  proper  attention. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Free!  Literature 


THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Oregon’s  Great  Farm  Journal, 
recently  issued  a 16-page  illustrated  story  on  Oregon  and  her 
Resources  for  distribution  by  the  railroads  in  the  East.  We  have 
a few  thousand  copies  we  will  send  to  anyone  desiring  same  (not 
more  than  six  to  one  party)  for  the  postage,  which  amounts  to 
one  cent  a copy.  This  is  the  best  book  on  Oregon  in  print- 
Address 


The  Pacific  Northwest 

“Leading  Pacific  Coast  Farm-Monthly” 

215  Oregonian  Building  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


— — I*  A 1.  O P A M Growers  and  Exporters  of 

1 16rrc  J6D1F6  U jOD  Fruit  Tree  Stocks,  Ornamentals 
USSY,  CALVADOS,  FRANCE  Forest  Trees,  Etc. 

For  Catalogue  Write  to 

C.  C.  ABEL  & CO.,  Sole  Agents,  110  Broad  St.  New  York 

Importers  of  Fruit  and  Nursery  Stock.  Dutch  Bulbs,  Roses,  RAFFIA,  Etc. 


As  ‘‘Sterling*9  is  to  Silver 
So  is  “Stark99  to  Trees 

Y^HEN  buying  silver  you  are  careful,  you  want  good  silver  because  . you 
V V are  going  to  pay  a good  price  for  it,  so  you  look  for  the  word  “Ster- 
ling” stamped  upon  it.  You  absolutely  know  that  Sterling  silver  is  good  silver. 

Are  you  as  careful  when  buying  fruit  trees  for  your  orchard — the  trees  on  which  you  are 
probably  going  to  depend  for  your  livelihood t You  should  be. 

Trees  cannot  be  stamped  with  an  imprint  as  can  silver,  but  if  you  buy  Stark  T rees,  you  are 
just  as  sure  of  sterling  quality  as  the  silver  buyer  is  of  his  silver. 

Tor  more  than  three-quarters  of  a century  the  word  “Stark”  has  stood  for  all  that  is  good 
iiTnursery  stock.  Tree  planters  the  world  over  have  come  to  regard  the  word  “Stark”  as 
synonymous  with  “quality”  in  trees — more  than  that,  with  sterling  quality  trees. 


Every  tree  planter  now-a-days  wants  the  highest  possible  type  of  tree  he  can  buy  at  the  lowest  possible 
Price,  but  the  price  must  be  in  keeping  with  the  assurance  of  quality.  The  day  of  buying  trees  on  price 
alone  is  a practice  almost  dead — it  is  a practice  that  has  cost  the  planters  of  this  country  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  useless,  worthless,  stock  and  in  valuable  time  wasted  on  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  price  is  not  an  indication  of  quality.  Great  quantities  of  stock  is  sold  every  year  at  outrageous  prices 
and  which  is  worthless.  Perhaps  you  have  learned  this  fact  from  an  unpleasant  and  costly  experience.  Neither  can  you  de- 
termine the  quality  of  a tree  by  looking  at  it,  by  weight,  or  by  measure,  as  you  do  most  articles.  In  other  words,  you  cannot 
judge  the  quality  of  a tree  by  its  appearance. 

But  there  is  a way  that  you  can  be  sure  of  the  trees  you  are  buying— a way  that  you  can  guard  your  investment.  It  is  by 
buying  from  a concern  whose  reputation  is  100%,  who  are  known  to  have  dealt  fairly  and  honestly  with  planters  over  a long 
period  of  time  and  whose  methods  are  known  to  have  kept  apace  with  the  latest  developments  in  scientific  horticulture. 

If  you,  Mr.  Planter,  will  base  your  tree  purchases  on  these  facts,  your  next  order  will  be  for  Stark  Trees. 

Note  carefully  this  map  and  the  13  stars.  Each  of  these  stars  shows  the  location  of  a Stark  Nursery.  To  grow  the  very 
highest  type  of  stock  of  the  various  varieties,  experience  has  proven  to  us  that  each  variety  must  be  grown  in  that  soil  and 
climate  best  adapted  to  it.  One  soil  and  one  climate  absolutely  will  not  produce  all  varieties  to  the  height  of  their  perfection. 
We  have  therefore  spread  the  growing  end  of  our  business  as  the  map  shows.  An  immense  investment  is  represented  in  these 
13  nurseries  and  is  for  your  benefit.  It  is  made  to  give  you  the  best  trees  that  can  be  grown. 

Early  buyers  are  wise  buyers.  It’s  not  a bit  too  early  to  lay  plans  for  your  plantings  next  fall  and  spring 
—it’s  not  a bit  too  early  to  place  your  order— especially  if  your  plantings  will  be  on  a large  scale.  Look 
your  orchard  over  now,  see  where  it  can  be  strengthened  by  an  addition  of  better  varieties.  Look  every 
tree  over  and  figure  whether  it  is  good  enough  for  a permanent  place  in  your  orchard— whether  it  is  a 
money  maker.  If  it  isn’t  cut  it  out— make  room  for  a Stark  Tree— one  that  will  return  you  a just  profit  on 
your  labors.  Give  the  orchard  better  care  than  you  have  ever  before  given  it— give  it  the  intelligent  at- 
tention it  deserves.  It  will  pay  you  and  pay  big. 

Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  & Orchard  Company 
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Morrisania  is  located  on  a high  mesa  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Grand  River,  midway 
between  Glenwood  Springs  and  Grand  Junc- 
tion, Colo.  It  is  not  a new  place;  the  land 
and  water  were  both  secured  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  when  the  entire  country 
was  open  to  choose  from  ; part  of  the  land 
has  been  in  alfalfa  for  almost  that  length 
of  time.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
soil ; it  has  been  tested  for  all  kinds  of  fruits 
and  farm  crops.  There  is  no  question  about 
the  quantity  or  quality  of  water,  for  it  has 
been  used  these  many  years,  and  the  water 
rights  are  of  the  best. 

In  addition  to  its  advantages  of  soil  and 
water,  Morrisania  is  singularly  free  from 
late  frosts  in  spring,  because  of  its  north 
exposure  and  wonderful  air  drainage.  Then 
there  are  the  advantages  of  scenery  and  the 
climate  for  which  Colorado  is  famous. 

Morrisania  is  Ideal 
for  a Home 
Place 

As  a place  for  a home  and 
for  growing  fruits  of  the 
highest  quality,  Morrisania 
cannot  be  surpassed  by  any 
fruit  tract  in  the  country, 
and  Fruit-Grower  readers 
who  want  such  land  as  here 
described  should  investigate 
its  advantages. 

This  is  not  low-priced 
land.  Morrisania  is  in  the 
midst  of  a well-developed 
fruit  district,  where  bearing 
orchards  have  sold  at  re 
markable  prices.  Prof.  Pad- 
dock,  a recognized  authority, 
says  Morrisania  land  is  equal 
to  the  best. 


LOOKING  HP  THE  GRAND  VALLEY  FROM  MORRISANIA 

This  beautiful  view  is  a small  part  of  the  wonderful  panorama.  The  bench,  or  mesa,  on  the  right  is 
perhaps  200  feet  above  Grand  River.  Morrisania  lies  on  a similar  mesa  about  200  feet  higher.  The  slope 
is  to  the  north  and  air  drainage  is  perfect. 

Price  of  Land  from 
$250  to  $400 
Per  Acre 

Morrisania  land  sells  under 
two  plans : 

Plan  One — The  land  with 
water  right  will  be  sold  for 
$300  per  acre,  with  water 
taken  to  the  tract,  ready  for 
irrigation. 

Plan  Two — If  purchasers 
are  not  ready  to  move  on 
the  land  now,  we  will  fur- 
nish trees  and  plant  them 
and  care  for  them  for  five 
years,  the  total  charge  being 
$400  per  acre,  including  land, 
water  right  and  service  in 
growing  the  orchard. 

While  these  prices  may 
seem  high  to  one  who  has 
not  investigated  the  earning 
capacity  of  Grand  Valley 
lands,  it  will  be  found  they  are  really  low, 
when  one  considers  that  ten  acres  of  fruit 
trees  in  bearing  will  provide  for  a splendid 
income. 

Go  See  Morrisania  This 
Summer 

I would  like  to  hear  from  Fruit-Grower 
readers  who  want  a part  of  this  fine  land. 
The  tracts  are  being  purchased  by  a fine 
class  of  people,  and  we  want  more  to  locate 
at  Morrisania  with  us.  Send  today  for  the 
booklet  describing  the  place  ; it's  free.  And 
then  arrange  to  visit  Morrisania  this  sum- 
mer and  see  the  place  for  yourself.  Then 
you  will  appreciate  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  fruit  tracts  in  the  country.  Low 
rates  are  in  effect  to  Colorado  all  summer ; 
give  yourself  and  wife  a vacation,  and  see 
Morrisania.  We  have  comfortable  quarters 
at  Morrisania,  and  can  take  good  care  of 
you  during  your  stay.  Let  me  know  when 
beautiful  falls  in  battlemknt  ckeek  you  can  go,  and  arrangements  will  be  made 

Instead  of  an  ordinary  irrigation  canal  carrying  Morrisania' s water  supply,  tills  beautify!  stream  brings  . mppt  vnn 
the  water  down  from  the ' mountains.  1 J U1CCL  ) ul'. 

JAMES  M.  IRVINE,  Editor  The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


SITE  OF  PROPOSED  TRAMWAY 

This  photograph  was  taken  from  the  edge  of  the  mesa  to  a side-track  alongsi 
the  Grand  River.  The  railway  follows  the  white  line  shown  in  the  picture,  and  is 
only  3,000  feet  from  the  point  where  the  camera  stood.  A cable  reaching  from  the 
edge  of  the  mesa  to  a side  track  alongside  the  railway  will  carry  cars'  holding  sev- 
eral boxes  of  fruit  just  as  a bundle  carrier  in  a dry  goods  store  performs  similar 
functions.  It  is  said  fruit  can  be  delivered  at  side-track  by  this  tramway  at  a 
cost  not  to  exceed  20  cents  a ton. 
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How  to  Pack  Apples  in  Boxes 


Every  year  more  interest  is  mani- 
fested in  the  subject  of  packing  apples 
in  boxes.  The  high  prices  received 
for  fancy  apples  packed  in  boxes  have 
interested  apple  packers  everywhere, 
and  in  every  section  of  the  country 
the  box  seems  to  be  increasing  in 
popularity  as  an  apple  package. 

Those  who  have  tried  to  pack  a box 
of  apples  have  found  that  the  work 
isn’t  so  simple  as  it  looks,  and  The 
Fruit-Grower  receives  many  letters 
from  subscribers  who  want  informa- 
tion. Even  in  the  West,  where  the 
box  has  been  used  for  years,  there  is 
an  increasing  demand  for  packers,  and 
schools  are  being  held  at  various 
points  to  teach  how  the  work  is  done. 
Perhaps  a report  of  one  of  these 
schools,  held  at  Walla  Walla,  Wash., 
will  be  helpful  to  those  who  want  to 
learn  how  to  pack  the  boxed  fruit. 

The  school  ah-Walla  Walla  was  held 
last  January.  Every  morning,  from 
9 to  12,  and  in  the  afternoon,  from  1 
to  4,  instruction  was  given  in  the  art 
of  packing,  and  in  the  evening  papers 
treating  of  various  phases  of  horticul- 
tural work  were  read  by  experts.  The 
school  lasted  an  entire  week,  and.  cer- 
tificates were  given  to  all  persons 
who  attained  satisfactory  proficiency. 
No  charge  was  made  for  instruction, 
and  the  entire  enterprise  was  lender 
the  auspices  of  C.  L.  Whitney,  dis- 
trict fruit  inspector,  and  the  Commer- 
cial Club,  the  members  of  which  rec- 
ognized the  need  of  having  plenty  of 
trained  help  to  handle  the  apple  crop. 
In  North  Yakima  a similar  school 
was  held  by  the  fruit  shipping  asso- 
ciation, and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  North 
Yakima  held  another  school.  This 
shows  how  packers  are  being  trained 
in  the  Northwest. 

A letter  from  The  Fruit-Grower’s 
correspondent  at  Walla  Walla  says 
the  school  was  in  every  way  success- 
ful. Sixty-five  persons  took  the 
course  of  instruction,  and  of  this 
number  twenty  fine  packers  were  se- 
cured. The  work,  therefore,  was  well 
worth  while.  Our  correspondent  con- 
tinues : 

“The  course  included  instruction  in 
all  styles  of  commercial  packs.  The 
fruit  was  first  graded  as  to  size  and 
color,  and  the  style  of  pack  used  de- 


] pies  wide,  and  it  is  also  five  apples 
apples  deep,  with  nine  apples  in  a row 
lengthwise  of  the  box,  making  225  ap- 
ples to  the  box.  This  is  the  smallest 
apple  packed  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. 

“Four-Tier — Four  apples  wide,  four 
deep,  and  nine  long,  or  144  apples  to 
the  box.  Four-tier  apples  are  also 
packed  four  wide,  four  deep  and  eight 
long,  or  128  apples  to  the  box;  and 
four  wide,  four  deep,  seven  long,  or 
112  apples  to  the  box. 

“Between  these  sizes  we  have  other 


I packs  used  for  various  sizes.  The  style 
of  pack  generally  used  is  variously 
known  as  ‘broken,’  ‘lemon,’  ‘diamond’ 
and  ‘diagonal’  pack.  The  latter  name 
is  more  nearly  correct,  since  the 
name  is  derived  from  the  appearance 
of  the  pack  and  the  manner  of  pack- 
ing. In  making  this  pack  an  apple  is 
placed  in  each  corner  of  the  box  near- 
est the  packer  and  another  apple  in 
| the  exact  center  between  these  two; 
the  next  row  consists  of  two  apples 
placed  in  the  breaks  between  the  three 
apples  in  the  first  row.  This  system 
is  followed  throughout  the  pack,  three 
apples  in  one  row,  then  two,  then 
I three,  and  so  >n.  One  of  the  great 


manner,  except  that  each  row  con- 
tains only  seven  apples;  thus  there  are 
five  rows,  seven  apples  to  the  row,  in 
each  layer,  with  five  layers  to  the  box, 
or  a total  of  175  apples. 

“The  next  size  is  packed  as  describ- 
ed in  the  foregoing,  except  that  each 
row  does  not  end  as  above.  In  the  first 
described  plan  the  rows  crosswise  of 
the  box  alternate,  three  apples  in  the 
first,  two  in  the  next,  and  so  on,  the 
last  of  the  crosswise  rows  having  two 
apples;  the  second  layer  is  then  start- 
ed with  two  apples,  the  next  having 
three,  and  so  on,  so  that  the  apples  in 
one  layer  rest  in  the  hollow  spaces  in 
the  row  below.  Now,  the  size  which 
packs  163  apples  to  the  box  starts 


with  three  apples  in  the  first  row. 
then  two,  and  so  on,  but  the  last  row 
also  has  three  apples.  Thus  there  are 
three  long  rows  in  the  top  layer  seven 
apples  long  and  two  rows  six  apples 
long.  In  the  next  layer  the  placing  of 
the  apples  reverses,  and  there  are 
three  rows  with  six  apples  each,  and 
two  with  seven  apples  each.  This 
style  of  pack  gives  us  three  layers  of 
thirty-three  apples  each  and  two  lay- 
ers of  thirty-two  apples  each,  or  163 
apples  in  the  box. 

“The  four  sizes  just  referred  to  are 
between  the  five-tier  straight  and  the 
four-tier  straight.  Between  the  four- 
tier  straight  and  the  three-tier  straight 


or  80  apples  to  the  box.  1 he,  next 
size  is  three-tier  straight,  or  three  ap- 
ples wide,  three  deep  and  five  long, 
or  45  apples  to  the  box. 

“Of  course  there  are  variations  from 
the  directions  here  given,  owing  to 
peculiarities  of  different  kinds  of  ap- 
ples. At  the  apple-packing  school, 
however,  these  styles  of  packs  were 
taught,  and  no  others.  Summing  up, 
the  various  styles  of  pack  taught,  with 
number  of  apples  to  the  box,  are  as 
follows; 

“Five-tier  straight  or  square  pack, 
ten  apples  long,  250  apples  to  box. 

“Five-tier  straight,  nine  long,  225 
to  box. 

“Four  and  a half-tier  small  diag- 
onal, nine  long,  225  to  box. 

“Four  and  a half-tier  small  diagonal, 
eight-nine  long,  220  to  box. 

“Four  and  a half-tier  medium  diag- 
onal, seven  long,  175  to  box. 

“Four  and  a half-tier  large  diagonal, 
six-seven  long,  163  to  box. 

“Four-tier  straight,  nine  long,  144 
to  box. 

“F'our-tier  straight,  eight  long,  128 
to  box. 

“Four-tier  straight,  seven  long,  112 
to  box. 

“Three  and  a half-tier  diagonal, 
seven  long,  112  to  box. 

“Three  and  a half-tier  diagonal,  six 
long,  ninety-six  to  box. 

“Three  and  a half-tier  diagonal,  five 
long,  eighty  to  box. 

“Three-tier  straight,  six  long,  fifty- 
four  to  box. 

“Three-tier  straight,  five  long,  for- 
ty-five to  box. 

“Great  interest  was  shown  in  this 
school,  and  the  affair  will  be  contin- 
ued as  an  annual  event,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Walla  Walla  school 
for  packers  will  become  famous  for 
its  good  work.  In  the  first  school  the 
exhibit  packed  by  Miss  Carlotta  Lich- 
tenwalter,  under  supervision  of  E.  J. 
Armstrong,  manager  of  the  Walla 
Walla  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Union,  at- 
tracted much  attention  because  of  its 
general  excellence.  Miss  Lichten- 
walter  is  not  only  an  expert  apple 
packer,  but  is  perhaps  even  more  ex- 
pert in  the  packing  of  small  fruits, 
such  as  cherries,  prunes,  etc.  She  has 
complete  charge  of  the  packing  of  the 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Union’s  output 
this  season.” 

The  accompanying  illustrations 
show  samples  of  the  work  done  by 
the  packers  and  also  a view  of  the 
room  in  which  the  school  was  held. 
The  latter  illustration  also  shows  the 
S'  " ' packing  table  generally  used, 

but  Mr.  Armstrong  writes  The  Fruit- 
Grower  that  another  style  table  is  be- 
ing tried,  and  he  believes  it  has  many 
points  of  advantage  over  the  style 
here  shown.  The  Fruit-Grower  hopes 
tv)  secure  an  illustration  of  it  before 
apple-packing  time,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  want  to  pack  apples  in 
boxes  this  season.  If  any  of  our 
readers  are  not  quite  clear  on  any 
points  in  this  article,  or  if  more  in- 
formation on  the  subject  is  desired, 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
them,  and  will  try  to  secure  the  de- 
sired information. 


SOME  APPLES  PACKED  AT  WALLA  WALLA  APPLE-PACKING  SCHOOL 


THE  “SCHOOL  ROOM"  AT  WALLA  WALLA’S  APPLE-PACKING  SCHOOL 


pended  much  upon  the  size  of  the  ap- 
ples. The  ‘square’  or  ‘straight’  pack 
was  used  for  such  apples  as  would 
pack  straight  across  the  box  and  make 
a snug  fit.  The  apples  must  not  fit 
too  tightly,  nor  can  there  be  any 
slack.  We  try  to  avoid  this  style  of 
pack  as  much  as  possible,  because  the 
fruit  bruises  more  than  in  other 
styles,  but  there  are  some  sizes  which 
can  be  best  packed  in  straight  style. 
We  have  only  a few  sizes  of  straight- 
pack  apples,  as  follows: 

Five-Tier — This  pack  is  five  ap- 


advantages  of  this  style  of  pack  is 
that  each  apple  in  the  second  layer 
rests  in  the  hollow  space  between  the 
apples  in  the  lower  layer,  and  the 
pressure  comes  on  four  apples  below, 
instead  of  on  one,  as  in  the  straight 
pack. 

“The  smallest  size  packed  in  the 
diagonal  style  is  packed  in  the  three- 
two  manner,  giving  five  rows  of  ap- 
ples, eight  apples  to  the  row,  in  each 
layer;  there  are  five  layers  in  the  box, 
making  200  apples  in  each  box.  The 
next  larger  size  is  packed  in  the  same 


we  have  several  sizes  of  three  and  a 
half-tier  apples.  This  size  is  also  diag- 
onal-packed, but  instead  of  being 
packed  three-two,  three-two,  three- 
two,  it  is  packed  two-two,  two-two, 
two-two,  by  placing  the  first  apple  in 
the  corner  of  the  box  and  the  second 
one  two-thirds  of  the  way  across;  the 
next  row  is  placed  in  the  breaks.  The 
small  size  of  three  and  a half-tier  ap- 
ples has  four  rows  six  apples  long  in 
each  layer,  with  four  layers  to  the 
box,  or  96  apples  to  the  box.  The 
next  size  is  four  rows  five  apples  long 
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NIGHT’S  USE 


EARLY  APPLES 


REFILLING  ORCHARD  HEATERS  AFTER 


perimented  with  now  for  three  years, 
had  passed  successfully  through  the 
most  difficult  ordeal  in  the  brief  his- 
tory of  its  use,  and  the  future  of  the 
fruit  industry  in  the  Grand  Valley  was 
assured-  for  all  time  to  come.  Not 
only  that,  but  a plan  had  been  suc- 
cessfully devised  whereby  every  crop 
of  sufficient  value  to  pay  the  cost, 
could  be  insured  not  only  against 

A DOCTOR’S  EXPERIENCE 
Medicine  Not  Needed  in  This  Case. 


It  is  hard  to  convince  some  people 
that  coffee  does  them  an  injury!  They 
lay  their  bad  feelings  to  almost  every 
cause  but  the  true  and  unsuspected 
one. 

But  the  doctor  knows.  His  wide  ex- 
perience has  proven  to  him  that,  to 
some  systems,  coffee  is  an  insidious 
poison  that  undermines  the  health. 

Ask  the  doctor  if  coffee  is  the  cause 
of  constipation,  stomach  and  nervous 
troubles. 

“I  have  been  a coffee  drinker  all  my 
life.  I am  now  forty-two  years  old 
and  when  taken  sick  two  years  ago 
with  nervous  prostration,  the  doctor 
said  that  my  nervous  system  was 
broken  down  an(j  that  I would  have 
to  give  up  coffee. 

“I  got  so  weak  and  shaky  I could 
not  work,  and  reading  your  advertise- 
ment of  Postum,  I asked  my  grocer 
if  he  had  any  of  it.  He  said  ‘Yes,’  and 
that  he  used  it  in  his  family,  and  it 
was  all  it  claimed  to  be. 

“So  I quit  coffee  and  commenced  to 
use  Postum  steadily  and  found  in 
about  two  weeks’  time  I could  sleep 
soundly  at  night  and  get  up  in  the 
morning  feeling  fresh.  In  about  two 
months  I began  to  gain  flesh.  I 
weighed  only  146  pounds  when  I com- 
menced on  Postum  and  now  I weigh 
167  and  feel  better  than  I did  at  20 
years  of  age. 

“I  am  working  every  day  and  sleep 
well  at  night.  My  two  children  were 
great  coffee  drinkers,  but  they  have 
not  drank  any  since  Postum  came  into 
the  house,  and  are  far  more  healthy 
than  they  were  before.” 

Read  “The  Road  to  Wellville,” 
found  in  pkgs.  “T, here’s  a Reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


Here  and  there  you  will  find  a 
doubting  critic  who  not  only  derides 
the  use  of  the  orchard  heater,  but  who 
declares  emphatically  that  his  particu- 
lar section  of  the  country  is  immune 
from  frosts. 

Similar  claims  were  made  in  the 
Grand  Valley.  It  was  because  of  the 
fear  of  the  orange  growers  of  Cali- 
fornia, that  the  outside  public  might 
learn  of  a possibility  of  damage  from 
frost,  that  they  refused  to  experiment 
with  smudge  pots.  That  same  mis- 
taken idea  prevailed  in  the  Grand  Val- 
ley for  many  years.  Here  it  was 
claimed  was  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
where  conditions  were  always  ideal, 
where  the  frost  bugaboo  was  never 
feared.  But  all  the  same,  the  serpent 
was  there.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that,  although  for  an  uninterrupted 
period  of  a dozen  years  but  little  trou- 
ble was  experienced  from  frost — al- 
though now  and  then  it  was  admitted 
that  frost  had  damaged  some  particu- 
lar section — when  frost  damage  was 
unusually  severe,  the  optimistic  ranch- 
ers insisted  that  the  heavy  crop  of  the 
year  before  was  responsible  for  the 
light  crop,  but  never  the  frost. 

And  it  may  be  stated  without  fear 
of  contradiction  that  similar  condi- 
tions prevail  in  every  fruit  section  of 
the  United  States.  This  year  demon- 
strated that  not  even  California  or 
Florida  is  safe  from  frost.  The  Grand 
Valley  ranchers  had  the  foresight  to 
realize  this  condition  first,  and  now 
from  the  -flood  of  queries  coming  in, 
by  next  year  there  will  be  no  more 
claims  put  forth  that  frost  is  un- 
known in  this  and  that  section. 

In  the  Grand  Valley  there  are  rare- 
ly more  than  one  or  two  nights  in 
which  the  fruit  buds  are  in  danger 
from  frost,  arid  generally  no  heat- 
ing at  all  is  necessary.  But  the  cost 
of  this  insurance  protection  for  years 
to  come  will  be  more  than  repaid  by 
the  increased  prices  which  will  be 
obtained  for  fruit,  due  to  the  fact  that 
other  fruit  countries  failed  to  follow 
the  example  of  Mesa  County. 

The  results  of  orchard  heating  a 
year  ago  in  the  valley  were  such  that 
the  orchardists  of  the  country  might 
possibly  be  excused  for  not  prepar- 
ing to  heat  their  orchards,  as  the  ex- 
periments were  not  entirely  success- 
ful. In  fact,  after  the  frosts  of  -last 
year  there  were  many  orchards  in  the 
Grand  Valley  which  had  been  heated. 


who  maintain  that  the  country  would 
have  had  a full  crop  last  season  if  not 
a pot  had  been  lighted  in  the  valley. 

Consequently  it  was  with  a feeling 
of  considerable  skepticism  that  the 
danger  season  was  approached  this 
year.  Anyway,  the  weather  prophets 
had  predicted  that  no  frost  need  be 
feared  this  season,  and  many  of  the 


We  want  to  get 

in  touch  with 

shippers  of  Early  Apples,  Peaches, 
Pears,  Plums,  Cantaloupes  and  Water- 
melons. Our  market  is  one  of  the  best, 
our  distributing  outlet  big.  Tell  us 
what  you  will  have,  and  ask  for  our 
booklet  “A.” 

MYERS,  WEIL  & CO. 

<570  Broadway'  Cleveland,  Ohio 

HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 


Be  sure  this 
Label  is 
on  the 
pack- 
age 


Do  You  Spray? 


Tens  of  thousands  of  trees 
sprayed  with  Swift’s  Arsenate 
of  Lead  produced  last  year 
not  one  wormy  apple.  Innu- 
merable farmers  have  greatly 
increased  both  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  yield  from  vegetables  and 
fruits  by  spraying  with  Swift’s.  You 
are  standing  in  your  own  light  if  you  don’t  take  advan- 
tage of  this  wonderful  insecticide.  One  spraying  with 
Swift’s  outlasts  two  to  four  sprayings  with  other  ma- 
terials because  it  takes  a torrential  rain  to  wash  it  off. 

It  can’t  burn  or  scorch.  It  doesn’t  clog  the  pump.  It 
mixes  readily  with  water  and  stays  in  suspension.  It  is 
fatal  to  every  leaf-eating  pest. 

Send  for  valuable  book  on  leaf -eating  insects.  Give  your  dealer’s  name. 

Merrimac  Chemical  Co.,  Si  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

When  marketing  their  fruit  and  produce  have  their  interests 
best  served  and  protected  by  dealing  with  members  of  the 

National  League  of 

Commission  Merchants 

OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 

The  reliable  and  responsible  receivers  in  28  important  markes 
For  Free  List  of  Members,  Write  to 

Business  Manager,  G96  Market  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Heating  Orchards  in  1910 


When  on  May  5th  the  orchardists  [ 
of  the  Grand  Valley  removed  theii 
smudge  pots  from  between  the  trees 
and  declared  all  further  danger  from 
frost  past,  the  manufacturers  as  well 
as  the  ranchers  breathed  a deep  sigh 
of  relief. 

The  system  of  orchard  heating,  ex-  [ 


frost,  but  against  a downright  freeze 
as  well.  Never  again  will  the  press 
dispatches  announce  a loss  of  seventy- 
five  million  dollars  in  crops  in  a single 
night.  The  campaign  in  the  Grand 
Valley  this  year,  hard  as  it  may  have 
been,  has  amply  demonstrated  this 
economic  fact. 


but  produced  not  more  fruit  than 
those  left  unprotected.  Consequently 
many  of  the  ranchers  were  skeptical. 
I talked  with  many  men  who  insisted 
that  they  had  kept  careful  count  of 
expense  and  results,  and  were  posi- 
tive that  the  excess  fruit  on  the  heat- 
ed sections  of  the  orchard  would  not 
pay  the  expense  of  the  heating.  Last 
year  the  mercury  fell  to  22  above  zero 
in  sections  of  the  valley,  and  then  for 
only  a few  minutes.  There  are  many 


“Thistles  and  trash  filled  my  laterals 
this  sprftjg.  I couldn't  run  the  plow  for 
they  gathered  under  the  beam  and  put 
it  out.  Then  I tried  my 


{arfSill V 


once  up  — once  back  — well,  I had  the 
prettiest  ditch  you  ever  saw;  took  out 
trash  and  everything  and  left  the  ditch 
clean.—  ' J.  Nordloh,  Colorado. 

Yes,  it  cleans  laterals  and  ditches  and 
much  more.  Cuts  laterals,  grubs  brush,  levels 
land,  grades  roads,  throws  dikes  and  levees— 
is  the  great  economizer  for  irrigation 
farmers  everywhere.  Send  for  free  catalog 
and  a fistful  of 

The  Baker 

730  Fisher 
Building 
Chicago 
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ranchers  were  quite  unprepared  for  I 
the  freeze  of  April  10th,  when  the 
mercury  dropped  to  15  degrees  below 
the  danger  point.  These  men  lost 
their  entire  crops. 

At  the  outset  it  might  he  stated  that 
orchard  heating  proved  to  be  an  en- 
tire success  and  when  the  Associated 
Press  announced  a loss  of  $75,000,000 
in  one  night,  the  Grand  Valley  stood 
out  in  the  general  run  of  pessimistic 
reports  with  a prediction  of  a 3,500- 
car  crop  of  pears,  apples  and  peaches, 
which,  because  of  the  general  freeze, 
will  bring  as  much  to  the  growers  as 
the  8,000  cars  shipped  a year  ago.  In 
other  words  the  orchardists  who  fail- 
ed to  heat  are  paying  for  the  heating 
of  the  Grand  Valley.  What  loss  the 
frost  caused  to  other  fruit  sections 
will  mean  a profit  in  the  Grand  Val- 
ley, and  while  the  ranchers  sympa- 
thize with  their  fellows,  they  point 
out  the  lesson  which  is  taught  there- 
by. 

Aside  from  the  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  success  of  heating,  even 
with  the  temperature  15  degrees  be- 
low freezing  for  a long  continued  pe- 
riod, the  experiences  of  1910  will 
teach  a number  of  important  lessons 


mended  a certain  number  of  pots  to  1 
the  acre.  Others  lacked  fuel,  and  still 
others  lacked  help.  Insufficient  equip- 
ment was  responsible  for  the  greatest 
losses.  This  was  coupled  with  lack 
of  system.  Some  of  the  ranchers 
started  the  pots  going  and  then  re- 
tired. They  had  no  crops  when  they 
were  awakened  in  the  morning,  even 
though  the  pots  were  still  burning. 
Failure  to  systematize  the  work  left 
many  of  the  pots  unlighted.  The 
rancher  and  his  assistants  failed  to 
find  them  in  the  dense  smoke  pouring 
from  the  heaters  which  had  been 
lighted. 

One  of  the  largest  growers,  W.  B. 
Cross,  who  has  ;l  340-acre  orchard,  a 
large  part  of  it  in  bearing,  is  planning 
to  organize  a fire-starting  department, 
on  the  same  principle  that  cities  now 
use  in  extinguishing  fires.  Mr.  Cross 
plans  to  get  a crew  of  twelve  men  and 
organize  them  long  before  the  danger 
season  opens.  They  will  be  given  reg- 
ular drills,  each  man  will  have  been 
assigned  a part — lighting,  refilling,  or 
watching  the  thermometers,  and 
when  the  alarm  is  sounded  each  man 
will  know  his  particular  duty.  Mr. 
Cross  is  a user  of  oil  pots.  For  the 


for  the  future  success  of  the  fruit  in- 
dustry of  the  nation. 

Most  important  is  the  lesson  that 
orchard  heating  is  a man’s  work  and 
not  child’s  play.  The  game  cannot  be 
played  in  a hap-hazard  fashion.  To 
win  the  fight  with  frost,  the  rancher 
must  be  always  on  the  ground,  watch- 
ing his  thermometers  in  and  out  of 
his  orchard  and  ready  at  all  times  to 
give  battle  to  Jack  Frost  with  added 
coal  and  oil. 

Some  of  the  ranchers  who  heated 
their  orchards  this  season  lost  their 
crop — possibly  10  per  cent.  But  it  will 
be  found,  as  a general  thing,  that  they 
did  so  because  of  some  defect  in 
themselves,  not  in  the  principle  of  or- 
chard heating.  Many  of  them  had  in- 
sufficiently equipped  their  orchards 
with  heaters.  They  had  failed  to  fol- 
low the  advice  of  the  experts,  who, 
from  previous  experience,  had  recom- 
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ranchers  who  heat  with  coal,  sys- 
tem is  even  more  important.  Refill- 
ing of  coal  pots  is  a laborious  task 
and  requires  time,  and  unless  the 
rancher  is  prepared  to  do  this  with 
sufficient  help,  he  will  find  himself 
with  smouldering  fires  at  the  most 
critical  period  of  the  night.  Coal  is 
cheaper  than  oil  and  consequently 
many  of  the  ranchers  prefer  it  for 
reasons  of  economy. 

There  is  still  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  coal  or  oil 
heaters  are  best  for  orchard  protec- 
tion. It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  both 
proved  successful  and  saved  100  per 
cent  crops  when  the  mercury  fell  15 
degrees  below  freezing.  But  you  will 
still  find  oil  advocates  who  insist  that 
the  coal  men  did  not  save  their  crops, 
and  you  will  also  find  advocates  of  the 
cheaper  fuel  who  declare  that  the  oil- 
burners  cooked  the  blossoms  on  their 
trees.  These  are  questions  still  open 
for  discussion.  The  vital  principle  in 
which  the  orchardists  are  interested  is 
whether  heating  will  save  a crop,  and 
the  truth  of  this  has  been  amply  dem- 
onstrated. In  the  freeze  of  April  19th, 
the  blossoms  were  in  their  most  deli- 
cate stage,  and  the  test  of  the  orchard- 
heating theory  could  not  possibly  have 
been  more  severe. 

By  this  I do  not  mean  that  all  or- 
chardists who  heated  saved  their 
crops.  Some  of  them  did  not.  But 
close  investigation  generally  develops 
that  the  defect  was  in  the  man  and 
not  in  the  system.  Many  of  the 
ranchers  permitted  the  mercury  to 
get  too  low  before  they  lighted  their 
fires,  or  else  were  not  provided  with 
accurate  thermometers,  both  in  and 
outside  the  orchards.  Thus,  when  the 
mercury  began  dropping  outside  the 
01  chard,  they  had  no  means  of  know- 
ing the  exact  conditions  and  lighted 
I only  an  insufficient  number  of  pots, 
j It  was  also  proven  that  it  is  exceed- 
ingly  difficult  to  increase  the  tempera- 
' ture  quickly  and  to  any  great  degree, 
when  it  is  growing  steadily  colder.  It 
is  claimed  for  many  of  the  heaters 
that  they  will  raise  the  temperature  10 
to  15  degrees.  This  is  undoubtedly 
tine.  But  when  it  is  freezing  and  the 
mercury  is  on  a downward  slide,  the 
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man  who  waits  too  long  cannot  ex- 
pect to  save  his  crop.  The  orchardist 
will  find  it  much  less  difficult  to 
maintain  a safe  temperature  among 
his  trees  than  to  force  up  the  mer- 
curv  by  artificial  heating  when  every 
minute  is  thinning  out  the  buds  and 
blossoms.  Thirty  degrees  is  generally 
considered  to  be  the  stage  at  which  the 
cold  begins  to  nip  the  buds,  and  it  is 
wcM  to  start  the  pots  going  when  the 
mercury  touches  that  figure.  Some 
growers  did  not  wait  that  long,  but 
lighted  up  when  32  degrees  was 
reached. 

Where  the  weather  bureau  co-op- 
cratcs  with  the  citizens,  as  was  done 
in  the  Grand  Valley,  and  as  will  be 
done  in  any  section  of  the  country 
upon  request  to  the  government,  the 
fruit  growers  have  plenty  of  advance 
notice  to  know  what  to  expect  during 
the  course  of  a night.  While  predic- 
tions of  frost  are  sometimes  made 
which  fail  t-o  materialize,  the  wise 
rancher  will  be  prepared  for  danger 
upon  receipt  of  the  warning.  One 
thing  is  certain:  The  forecaster  has 

never  misled  the  farmers  by  telling 
them  there  was  no  danger  of  frost, 
causing  them  to  be  frozen  out  be-  ; 
cause  of  it.  Thus  when  the  weather 
bureau  sends  out  warning  of  unusually 
severe  conditions  for  the  night,  the 
wise  man  is  prepared  to  light  his 
pots,  even  before  the  mercury  touches 
32  degrees. 

The  success  attained  in  the  Grand 
Valley  this  year  by  the  use  of  orchard 
heaters  has  caused  an  unprecedented 
demand  for  heaters  all  over  the 
United  States  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
general  losses  by  frost  over  the  coun- 
try. The  heaters  had  been  pretty  well 
scattered  this  season  through  differ- 
ent states  by  manufacturers,  and  suc- 
cess was  reported  in  every  instance. 
The  principle  of  orchard  heating  can 
also  be  applied  to  low-growing  crops, 
such  as  strawberries,  grapes,  etc.,  the 
only  limit  to  the  use  of  the  pot  is  the 
matter  of  cost.  In  the  orchards  of  the 
Grand  Valley,  where  returns  from  a 
crops  are  from  $200  an  acre  up,  con- 
sidered as  insurance,  the  expense  of 
frost  protection  is  small.  This  year, 
for  instance,  the  increased  price  which 
will  be  received  for  what  fruit  is  pro- 
duced will  pay  the  cost  of  the  insur- 
ance several  times  over.  With  gen- 
eral heating  over  the  country,  how- 
ever, this  theory  would  not  hold  good, 
for  crop  failures  would  be  entirely  un- 
known and  there  would  always  be 
plenty  of  fruit. 

As  a general  proposition,  however, 
it  might  be  stated  that  where  the  ex- 
pected returns  from  any  crop  will 
average  a profit  of  more  than  $50  an 


A DETERMINED  WOMAN 
Finally  Found  a Food  that  Cured  Her. 

“When  I first  read  of  the  remark- 
able effects  of  Grape-Nuts  food,  I de- 
termined to  secure  some,”  says  a 
woman  of  Salisbury,  Mo.  “At  that 
time  there  was  none  kept  in  this  town, 
but  my  husband  ordered  some  from  a 
Chicago  traveler. 

“I  had  been  greatly  afflicted  with 
sudden  attacks  of  cramps,  nausea,  and 
vomiting.  Tried  all  sorts  of  remedies 
and  physicians,  but  obtained  only  tem- 
porary relief.  As  soon  as  I began  to 
use  the  new  food  the  cramps  disap- 
peared and  have  never  returned. 

“My  old  attacks  of  sick  stomach 
were  a little  slower  to  yield,  but  by 
continuing  the  food,  that  trouble  has 
disappeared  entirely.  I am  today  per- 
fectly well,  can  eat  anything  and 
everything  I wish,  without  paying  the 
penalty  that  I used  to.  We  would  not 
keep  house  without  Grape-Nuts. 

“My  husband  was  so  delighted  with 
the  benefits  I received  that  he  has 
been  recommending  Grape-Nuts  to 
his  customers  and  has  built  up -a  very 
large  trade  on  the  food.  He  sells 
them  by  the  case  to  many  of  the  lead- 
ing physicians  of  the  county,  who  rec- 
ommend Grape-Nuts  very  generally. 
There  is  some  satisfaction  in  using  a 
really  scientifically  prepared  food.” 

Read  the  little  book,  ’‘The  Road  to 
Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a Rea- 
son.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest,. 


acre,  counting  out  other  expenses, 
heating  is  entirely  practicable.  Al- 
ready there  has  been  a large  demand 
for  heaters  and  the  manufacturers  are 
receiving  inquiries  by  the  thousand  for 
information  regarding  the  little  crop- 
savers.  Millions  of  them  will  prob- 
ably be  manufactured  this  coming 
season,  and  the  use  of  the  heater,  par- 
ticularly in  orchards,  will  be  general 
in  1911,  so  that  the  orchardist  of  the  [ 
future  will  have  eliminated  one  of  the 
greatest  hazards  which  now  goes  with 
the  fruit-growing  industry. 

Palisade,  Colo.  LOUIS  MEYER. 

Nurserymen  at  Denver. 

Despite  the  fact  that  many  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Association  of 
Nurserymen  were  fearful  that  the  late 
convention  at  Denver  woud  be  too  far 
west,  it  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  meetings  the  Association 
has  ever  held.  The  attendance  wa-s 
large,  with  representatives  from  every 
part  of  the  country;  more  of  the  mem- 
bers brought  their  wives  than  ever 
before,  and  the  entertainment  features 
were  more  elaborate  than  at  any  pre- 
vious convention. 

A number  of  advance  steps  were 
taken  by  the  Association  this  year.  A 
small  appropriation  was  made  for  the 
publicity  committee,  and  the  organi- 
zation will  do  some  co-operative  ad- 
vertising in  the  next  year. 

The  members  took  the  position  at 
this  meeting  that  the  evils  of  crown 
i gall  on  nursery  stock  have  been  large- 
ly overstated,  and  practical  tests  are 
to  be  made  to  see  just  what'  effect 
crown  gall  has  upon  orchard  trees. 
Two  papers  on  this  important  subject 
were  read,  at  least  one  of  which  will 
be  published  in  The  Fruit-Grower 
later. 

The  transportation  affairs  of  the 
Association  are  to  be  carefully  look- 
ed after,  and  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  see  Jhat  freight  rates  on  nursery 
stock  are  not  advanced,  and  that  the 
delivery  of  stock  is  expedited  as  much 
as  possible. 

Members  of  the  Association  seemed 
to  be  in  good  spirits,  having  enjoyed 
a good  trade,  although  the  spring 
trade  was  cut  short  by  an  unusually 
early  season. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  are  as  follows:  President.  W.  P. 

Stark,  Louisiana,  Mo.;  vice-president, 
E.  S.  Welch,  Shenandoah,  Iowa; 
treasurer,  C.  L.  Yates,  Rochester, 

, N.  Y.;  secretary,  John  Hall,  Roches- 
I ter,  N.  Y. 

Among  the  papers  read  at  the  meet- 
ing was  one  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Howard, 
secretary  of  the  Missouri  State  Horti- 
cultural Board,  on  “Co-Operation  Be- 
tween Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Grow- 
ers.” In  this  paper  the  author  took 
the  position  that  the  two  should  work 
together  in  harmony,  and  that  the  pro- 
tection of  one  should  be  the  concern 
of  the  other. 

The  two  papers  on  crown  gall,  one 
by  Peter  Youngers,  Geneva,  Neb.,  the 
other  by  E.  A.  Smith,  Lake  City, 
Minn.,  dealt  with  the  subject  in  the 
most  practical  way.  Both  men  told 
of  actual  experiments  with  trees  in- 
fected with  crown  gall  which  had 
been  planted  in  the  orchard.  In  not 
a single  case  had  the  tree  died,  nor 
could  any  difference  be  detected  be- 
tween clean  trees  and  the  infected 
trees  planted  at  the  same  time.  Photo- 
graphs of  the  trees  were  presented, 
and  one  of  the  trees  had  been  dug 
up  and  was  on  exhibition  at  the 
meeting.  The  Fruit-Grower  will  pub- 
lish Mr.  Younger’s  paper  in  full  at 
seme  future  time,  together  with  pho- 
tographs of  the  trees. 

1 Prof.  C.  P.  Gillette  of  the  Colo- 
rado Experiment  Station,  told  of  “Or- 
chard Pests  Still  Unknown  to  Colo- 
rado Fruit-Growers.”  In  this  paper 
he  made  it  clear  why  the  state  of 
Colorado  is  so  careful  in  its  inspec- 
tion laws.  San  Jose  scale  has  barely 
found  entrance  into  the  state,  and  its 
spread  is  to  be  prevented:  peach-tree 
borers  are  absolutely  unknown  except 
in  one  or  two  places,  and  this  enemy 
of  the  peach  grower  is  to  be  kept  out. 
Fungous  diseases  are  practically  un- 
known, and  inspection  is  needed  to 
prevent  their  getting  a foothold. 

Another  paper  on  this  same  line  was 
that  by  F,.  P,  Tavlror.  field  inspector 
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Here  is  a book  which  has  long  been  needed,  for  it  tells,  all 
about  fruit  growing  in  the  irrigated  districts,  having  particular 
reference  to  the  inter-mountain  districts  of  Colorado,  Utah, 
Idaho,  New  Mexico,  etc.  The  authors  have  both  had  wide  ex- 
perience in  the  sections  referred  to,  and  their  book  is  unques- 
tionably the  best  thing  that  has  yet  appeared  on  irrigated  fruit 
culture.  It  tells  how  to  select  orchard  soils,  how  to  prepare 
for  planting,  how  to  plant,  kind  of  trees  to  plant,  how  to  irri- 
gate, how  to  prune,  what  varieties  to  be  planted,  and  how  to 
pack  and  market  them.  This  book,  in  brief,  covers  the  whole 
subject  of  growing  fruits  under  irrigation,  and  is  worth  much 
to  the  man  who  now  has  an  irrigated  orchard  or  who  contem- 
plates getting  one. 

This  book  is  also  of  value  to  Eastern  fruit-growers,  in  that 
it  tells  all  about  the  Western  style  of  pruning  trees  and  their 
methods  of  grading  and  packing.  An  orchardist  in  any  part  of 
the  country  can  well  read  this  splendid  book  and  profit  by  its 
suggestions. 

The  book  contains  395  pages,  is  fully  illustrated, 
bound,  and  will  be  found  very  serviceable. 

PRICE  $1.50  POSTPAID 
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This  book  will  be  in  great  demand,  and  the  first  edition 
will  be  speedily  exhausted.  Send  The  Fruit-Grower  your  or- 
der at  once,  and  get  a copy  when  its  teachings  will  be  most 
helpful  to  you.  All  orders  will  be  filled  in  order  of  their  receipt 
at  this  office.  Get  the  book  today— if  you  don’t  say  it  is  worth 
the  money,  send  it  back  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 
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or  Mesa  County,  on  “Nursery  In- 
pection  as  a Common  Necessity  of 
Nurseryman  and  Planter.”  Earlier  in 
he  session  there  had  been  a severe 
rraignment  of  a certain  type  of  in- 
pcctors,  and  Mr.  Taylor  presented 
dditional  evidence  of  the  need  of  in- 
pection.  At  the  same  time  he  urged 
hat  nurserymen,  fruit  growers  and  in- 
pectors  work  together  to  reduce  the 
vils  to  the  minimum.  He  said  fruit 
growers  are  willing  to  pay  good 
trices  for  good  stock — but  they  want 
o be  sure  that  they  are  getting  good 
.tock. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Harrison,  York.  Neb., 
nade  a plea  for  greater  consideration 
yf  herbaceous  plants  on  the  part  of 
lurservmen.  He  told  of  the  beauties 
yf  many  of  the  perennials  which  are 
leglected,  and  which  ought  to  be  sold 
yy  the  millions.  As  Air.  Harrison’s 
yaper  is  really  a recommendation  to 
ylanters,  as  well  as  to  nurserymen, 
Fhe  Fruit-Grower  hopes  to  publish 
yart  or  all  of  this  paper  later. 

After  discussing  the  evils  of  the 
yractice  of  many  nurserymen  to  re- 
ylace  trees  which  die,  the  Association 
ivent  on  record  as  opposed  to  this 
yractice.  It  was  claimed  that  the  re- 
place poliev  encourages  planter?  lobe 
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Best  and  safest  manure 
for  market  gardeners  use, 
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no  danger.  Write  for  cir- 
culars and  prices. 

The  Pulverized  Manure  Co 

22  Union  Slock  Yards.  Chicago,  III. 


careless,  and  the  members  decided 
that  it  is  best  for  nurserymen  to  fur- 
nish good  stock,  properly  packed,  and 
then  to  decline  to  replace  trees  which 
die. 


Appreciating  the  presence  of  the  la- 
dies, special  entertainment  was  pro- 
vided for  them,  and  there  were  auto- 
mobile rides,  trolley  rides,  theater 
parties  galore.  Friday  the  entire 
crowd,  members,  families  and  visitors, 
were  taken  for  a ride  over  the  Moffatt 
road  from  Denver  to  the  snow  line. 
This  was  a most  delightful  trip  and' 
was  in  every  way  a success.  Alto- 
gether, the  Denver  convention  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable  the  Association 
has  ever  held.  The  next  convention 
will  he  held  in  St.  Louis,  and  it  is  the 
feeling  of  the  members  that  in  1912 
the  convention  will  go  to  Boston, 
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WELL 

MACHINERY 


GUS  PECH  FOUNDRY  AND 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Manufacturers  <>f  the 
Celebrated 

MONITOR  WELL 
AUGERS  ANl> 

DRILLS 


Write  for  Prices 
amt  Illustrated 
Catalogue 

Le  Mars,  Iowa 

U.  S.  A. 

1100  Clark  Street 
Branch  House 
REGINA,  SASK. 


Standard  Among  Drilling  Machines 

ssssss 

‘American  Drilling  Machines 

Standard  tho  world  over. 

For  every  possible  condition  of  earth 
and  rock  drilling  and  mineral  pros- 
pecting we  make  a drill  espe- 
cially designed  for  the  re- 
quirement. 

Catalog  No,  105,  the  most 
complete  “drill  hole”  catalog 
ever  issued.  Free. 

The  American  Well  Works 

General  Office  and  Works, 

Aurora,  111. 

Chicago  Office:  First  Na- 
W \uvy~  tional  Bank  Bldg. 

, ( Scarritt  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

Branches  ]11g  West  gth  Street,  .loplin.  Mo. 


WESTERN 
SOFT  PINE 

Light,  Bright,  Strong.  Don’t  Spilt. 
Holds  Nalls.  Used  exclusively  In  our 

Fruit  Boxes 


Write  for  Delivered  Prices 

WASHINGTON  MILL  CO. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 


BERRY  BOXES 

Grape  Baskets,  Bushel  and  Half- 
Bushel  Baskets,  Apple  Baxes  and  all 
kinds  of  Fruit  ana  Vegetable  Pack- 
ages. For  prices,  write  to 

Council  Bluffs  Box  & Basket  Co., 
CounciltBluffs,  Iowa. 


FRUIT 

THINNING 


SHEARS 

AND  CHERRY  CLIPPERS. 

GROWING  BETTER  FRUITS 
MEANS  THINNING  FRUIT 

Used  by  all  Up-to-Date  Orehardist* 

45  Cents  Postpaid 

FRANZ,  HARDWARE,  HOOD  RIVER,  ORE. 

CIDER  PRESSES 

THE  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD  HY- 
DRAULIC  PRES®  produces  more  cider 
from  less  apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 

BIG  MONEY  MAKER 

Sizes  10  to  400  barrels  daily,  hand 
or  power.  Presses  for  all  pur 
poses,  also  cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vine- 
gar generators,  etc.  Cata- 
log free.  We  are  manufac- 
turers, not  jobbers. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

(Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of  cider 

presses  in  the  world.)  n»i 

51  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 

~ CIDER  and  WINE 

Presses 

Hand  and  Power.  Catalog 
Free.  Manufactured  by 

The  G.  J.Emeny  Co.,  Fulton,  N.Y. 

Peach  Trees 

FOR  EVERYBODY — We  grow  and  sell  to  the 
planter  more  Peach  Trees  than  any  other 
nursery  in  the  world.  We  also  grow  Apple, 
Cherry,  Plum  and  other  fruits,  and  our  prices 
will  please  you.  We  grow  all  the  leading 
varieties.  We  ship  to  every  state,  as  well  as 
to  foreign  countries.  Our  soil  produces  a 
better  system  of  roots  than  any  other  soil  on 
earth.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
700  acres. 

TENNESSEE  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES, 
Ine.  Successor  to  J.  C.  Hale. 
WINCHESTER,  - - TENNESSEE 


American  Apple  Growers’  Congress. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  organi- 
zation will  be  held  at  the  Southern 
llotel,  St.  Louis,  August  10  to  11.  The 
preliminary  program  is  announced  by 
the  secretary,  T.  C.  Wilson,  Columbia, 
Mo.,  from  whom  the  final  program 
can  be  secured  later.  All  persons  in- 
terested in  the  apple  industry  are  in- 
vited to  attend  the  sessions  and  to 
take  part  in  the  discussion.  The  pre- 
liminary program  follows: 

“The  Apple  Industry” — In  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  Governor  Herbert  S. 
Hadley,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.;  In  the 
Extreme  West,  James  M.  Irvine,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.;  In  the  Alleghanies,  Hon. 
George  T.  Powell,  New  York;  In 
Canada,  Hon.  Alex  McNeil,  Ottawa, 
Canada. 

“Pre-Cooling”— L.  A.  Roy,  Chicago. 
“Grades  and  Packages” — W.  L. 
Wagoner,  Chicago,  111.;  L.  A.  Good- 
man, Kansas  City,  Mo. 

“Cross  Fertilization  as  Affecting  the 
Yield” — Dr.  J.  C.  Whitten,  Columbia, 
Mo.;  Dr.  S.  A.  Beach,  Ames,  Iowa. 

“Best  Means  for  Securing  Reliable 
Statistics  for  the  Apple  Grower”— 
Prof.  Wm.  A.  Taylor. 

“San  Jose  Scale” — Prof.  S.  A. 
Forbes,  Urbana,  111.;  C.  E.  Bassett, 
Fennville,  Mich. 

“Intensive  vs.  Extensive  Orchard- 
ing” — Prof.  Wendell  Paddock,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio;  J.  Linn  Torrey,  Fruitville, 
Mo.;  Prof.  W.  N.  Hutt. 

“Organization  and  Co-operation  — 

P.  A.  Rogers,  Manager  Ozark  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  Gravette,  Ark.; 

J.  F.  Moore,  Grand  Junction,  Colo- 
rado; E.  H.  Shepard,  Hood  River, 
Oregon;  J.  B.  Graves,  Manager  Bruit 
Shippers'  Association,  Neosho,  Mo. 

“Spraying  Lime  and  Sulphur  - 
Prof.  J.  P.  Stewart,  State  College, 
Pennsylvania;  Prof.  W.  M.  Scott, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

“Spraying;  Best  Spray  for  Scab  and 
Codling  Moth”— Prof.  W.  J.  Green, 
Wooster,  Ohio;  Prof.  John  Craig, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Hon.  H.  M.  Dunlap, 
Savoy,  111. 

“The  Weather  Bureau  as  an  Aid  in 
Preventing  Loss  of  Fruit  By  Frost”— 
To  be  supplied  by  the  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau. 

“Orchard  Heating” — Dr.  J.  C.  Blair, 
Urbana,  111.;  Dr.  W.  L.  Howard,  Col- 
umbia, Mo.;  C.  C.  Wundt,  Burlington, 
Iowa;  J.  L.  Hamilton,  Grand  Junction, 
Colo. 

4^ 

Valuable  Booklet  on  Irrigation. 

A very  handsome  publication  devot- 
ed to  the  history  of  irrigation,  the  de- 
velopment and  conservation  of  the 
water  supply  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  and  the  results  obtained  there- 
from, prepared  and  published  in  the 
interest  of  the  eighteenth  National  Ir- 
rigation Congress,  which  is  to  meet  in 
Pueblo,  Colorado,  September  26-30, 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  passenger 
department,  Denver  & Rio  Grande 
Railroad,  Denver,  Colo. 

Ex-Governor  Adams  of  Colorado. 
Mr.  Clarence  A.  Lyman,  the  well 
known  writer-farmer,  and  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Faxon,  secretary  of  the  board  of  con- 
trol of  the  Congress,  have  contributed 
valuable  articles,  which  are  appro- 
priately and  profusely  illustrated. 

With  the  increasing  interest  on  the 
part  of  investors  in  irrigation  secur- 
ities, any  publication  giving  particu- 
lars regarding  lands,  values,  crop  pro- 
ductions, etc.,  is  welcomed  by  the  in- 
vesting public,  and,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Irrigation  Congress, 
there  will  no  doubt  be  a great  demand 
for  this  interesting  and  timely  folder. 

4^  lir 

Summer  Care  of  Orchards. 


were  ready  to  give  up  trying  to  keep 
trees  healthy  and  vigorous.  This  is 
a mistake.  Buds  for  next  year’s  crop 
are  formed  this  season,  and  trees  can- 
not form  fruit  buds  unless  they  arc 
kept  healthy  and  vigorous.  Take  care 
of  your  trees  every  year — then  there 
will  he  fewer  off  seasons. 


Cherry  Trees 

WE  CAN  FURNISH  THE  BEST 

the  market  affords  in  both  one  and  two-year  trees. 
All  the  leading  varieties  in  both  sweets  and  sours. 
Get  our  quotations  before  you  place  your  orders. 

H.  M.  SIMPSON  & SONS,  VINCENNES,  IND 


When  writing  to  advertisers  always 
mention  The  Fruit-Grower, 


The  Indiana  Experiment  Station 
has  sent  out  a circular  under  the 
above  heading,  which  is  very  timely. 
It  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  not- 
withstanding the  fruit  crop  may  have 
been  badly  injured,  or  even  totally  de- 
stroyed, trees  and  plants  should  be 
given  good  care,  so  that  fruit  buds 
may  be  formed  for  next  year’s  crop. 

This  circular  says  that  many  farm- 
ers in  Indiana  planned  to  give  their 
orchards  proper  care  this  season,  in 
the  way  of  spraying,  cultivating,  etc.. 
but  that  with  the  destruction  of  the 
crop  they  became  discouraged,  and 
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A Valuable  New  Book. 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  just  in  receipt 
of  a copy  of  a book  which  has  long 
been  needed,  entitled  “Fruit-Growing 
in  Arid  Regions.”  This  book  is  by 
I’rof.  Wendell  Paddock,  formerly  of 
the  Colorado  Agricultural  College, 
and  Prof.  O.  B.  Whipple,  formerly 
field  horticulturist  of  the  same  insti- 
tution. Both  men  are  well  qualified  to 
write  on  this  subject,  and  their  united 
efforts  have  produced  a book  which 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  per- 
son who  wants  to  grow  fruits  in  the 
arid  regions. 

In  the  preface  to  this  book  the  au- 
thors call  attention  to  the  peculiar 
problems  which  need  to  be  solved  in 
the  arid  regions,  and  also  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  men  who  are  plant- 
ing orchards  are  professional  men, 
who  need  to  know  how  best  to  pro- 
ceed. The  book  which  has  been  pre- 
pared is  for  the  purpose  of  starting  all 
such  persons  along  the  right  road. 

This  very  valuable  book  takes  up 
the  subject  of  soils,  altitude,  planting 
and  caring  for  young  orchards,  prun- 
ing and  spraying  the  trees,  harvesting 
, and  marketing  the  crop,  etc.  It  also 
discusses  insects  which  must  be 
fought,  diseases  which  must  be  over- 
come, and  finally  gives,  the  plan  of 
organization  of  some  of  the  best  ship- 
ping associations  in  the  Western 
country. 

The  following  titles  of  chapters  in 
the  book  will  give  one  an  idea  of  its 
scope  and  the  subjects  treated:  His- 
tory and  Development  of  the  Fruit 
Industry;  Location,  Exposure,  Soils 
and  Windbreaks;  Preparation  of  Land 
for  Planting;  Planning  and  Planting 
the  Orchard;  The  Orchard  Plant; 
Buds;  Pruning  Young  Trees;  Pruning 
Mature  Trees;  Top-Working  Fruit 
Trees;  The  Propagation  of  Orchard 
Trees;  The  Tillage  of  Orchards;  Fer- 
tilizers and  Shade-Crops;  Irrigation  in 
Orchards;  Other  Phases  of  Orchard 
Management;  Varieties;  Picking  the 
Fruit;  Packing  and  Grading  the  Fruit; 
Marketing  Fruit;  Frost  Injuries,  Sec- 
ondary Bloom,  and  Frost  Protection; 
Orchard  Pests  and  Their  Control. 

The  book  contains  almost  100  illus- 
trations which  serve  to  make  clear  i 
every  point  made  in  the  text  matter. 
The  book  contains  almost  400  pages, 
is  well  printed  and  well  bound  in 
cloth. 

The  Fruit-Grower  cannot  recom- 
mend this  book  too  highly.  There  has  , 
long  been  a demand  for  just  such  a 
work,  and  thousands  of  copies  will  be 
called  for  at  once.  While  the  book 
is  intended  particularly  for  growers  in 
the  arid  regions,  as  its  title  indicates, 
it  will  be  found  very  helpful  by  fruit- 
growers everywhere.  The  style  of 
pruning  practiced  in  the  West  has 
been  much  commented  upon,  and 
many  growers  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  want  to  try  this  method — 
this  book  describes  the  systems  of 
pruning  fully.  Growers  everywhere 
want  to  know  how  to  pack  apples  and 
pears  in  boxes,  and  how  to  organize 
and  manage  shipping  associations — 
this  book  tells  how  the  Western 
growers  have  solved  these  important 
problems. 

The  book  is  one  of  the  Rural  Sci- 
ence Series,  edited  by  Dr.  L.  H. 
j Bailey,  and  sells  for  $1.50  per  copy— 

I and  is  more  than  worth  the  money. 

: The  Fruit-Grower  can  supply  this 
book  through  its  book  department, 
and  it  will  be  sent  postpaid  upon  re- 
I ceipt  of  price. 


for  profit  are  made  simple;  the  sub- 
ject of  incubation  is  fully  discussed; 
common  diseases  are  considered  and 
treatment  prescribed;  marketing  of 
poultry  and  preparing  same  for  mar- 
ket is  also  discussed  at  length.  In 
brief,  this  is  a very  practical  poultry 
book,  well  written,  conveniently  ar- 
ranged, and  up  to  date  in  every  way. 
“Poultry  Breeding”  sells  for  $1.50,  and 
will  be  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of 
price.  It  can  he  ordered  through  The 
Fruit-Grower’s  book  department. 


OUR  SPECIALTY 


FRUIT  and  VEGETABLE 

SHIPPING  BASKETS 


The  best  an«l  cheapest  package  t or 
shipping  Peaches,  Apples,  Pears 
and  any  kind  of  Vegetables 

Lighter  stronger  and  more  conven- 
ient to  handle  than  any  box  or  crate. 
Worth  first  cost  after  it  has  delivered 
its  contents. 


Our  new  shipping  basket  with  center 
post  beats  them  all.  It’s  as  stiff  and 
solid  as  a box.  It  will  pay  you  to  write 
for  description  and  prices. 

BURLINGTON  BASKET  COMPANY 

BURLINGTON,  IOWA 


PLATT’S 

Commercial  College 


9th  and  Frederick  Avenue 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 

Shorthand,  Type- 
writing. Bookkeep- 
i n g , Penmanship. 

English.  Elementary 
and  advanced  Arith- 
metic and  other 
commercial  studies. 

A diploma  from  this 
school  is  a guarantee 
of  a good  position. 

Students  may  enroll 
any  Monday.  For 
further  Information, 
address 

Emory  M.Platt 

ST.  JOSEPH,  EM 
Missouri  PIATT 

NURSERYMEN’S 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

PLATES 

An  experience  of  over  30  years  and  our 
unequaled  facilities  have  made  our 
plates  leaders.  They  are  used  by  the 
leading  nurserymen  and  agents  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  A trial  order 
will  convince  you  of  their  superiority. 
Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

M.  BRUNSWICK  & COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  - - NEW  YORK. 


“Poultry  Breeding.” — This  book  is 
by  the  veteran  poultry  editor,  Miller 
Purvis,  and  is  published  by  the  San- 
ders Publishing  Company,  Chicago. 
The  book  is  alphabetically  arranged, 
so  that  any  point  on  which  advice  is 
sought  can  be  quickly  found.  All  va- 
rieties of  poultry,  including  turkeys, 
ducks,  geese,  etc.,  are  discussed,  and 
I the  various  breeds  are  illustrated. 
| Methods  of  management  and  feeding 


■r.THE* 
ANIMALS’ 
'•FRIEND 

KILLS  EVERY  FLY 

it  strikes  when  our  gravity 
sprayer  is  used.  Keeps  in- 
sect pests  off  animals 
in  pasture  longer  than  any 
imitation.  Used  since  1885. 

. Thousands  of  dairymen  duph- 
; (if;  cate  10  to  50  gallons  annually 
• U after  testing  imitations.  Abso- 
_ ^lutely  harmless;  cures  all  sores. 

30  cents  worth  saves  $10 

worth  of  milk  and  flesh  on  each  cow  durmg  fly  sewon. 
No  Lice  in  Poultry  House  or  any  place  ,t  is  sprayed_ 
3 if  Hpaler  offers  substitute,  send  us  his  name  and  lor 

I not  protected.  Free  booklet.  Special  terms  to  agents- 

lshoo.FlvMfs.Co.,  1302  N.  10th  St..  PhUa..  Pa 
Editor  knows  bom  experience  that  Shoo-Fly  is  O.  K. 
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Prospects  for  Fruit  Crops 


I'he  Fruit-Grower’s  crop  reports 
this  month,  taking  the  country  as  a 
whole,  arc  the  most  favorable  we 
have  printed  for  a long  ti-me.  In  spite  ; 
of  the  most  unfavorable  season  for 
many  years,  prospects  for  apples  and 
peaches  tire  good,  and  the  yield  of 
both  fruits  promises  well.  The  gov- 
ernment’s crop  report  on  June  1 does 
not  show  such  a good  outlook  for  ap- 
ples as  our  reports  indicate — a condi- 
tion which  is  rather  unusual,  for  the 
government’s  report  is  usually  over- 
estimated. According  to  the  govern- 
ment’s report,  the  condition  of  apples 
on  June  1 was  53,  as  against  61.4  for 
hist  year  and  66  for  1908.  But  cer- 
tainly The  Fruit-Grower’s  reports  in- 
dicate a mu  oh  better  apple  crop  than 
last  year. 

Colorado  will  not  have  as  many 
tipples  as  last  year,  out  on  the  other 
hand  Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon 
will  have  a great  many  more,  so  that 
the  Far  Western  states  are  better  off 
than  last  year.  The  freeze  practically 
cleaned  up  everything  in  Illinois  and 
Iowa,  and  reports  from  these  states 
are  that  there  will  be  little  fruit.  Ne- 
braska also  will  likely  have  less  fruit 
than  last  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
Kansas  »will  have  a great  deal  more, 
and  so  will  Oklahoma,  and  Missouri 
will  also  probably  have  more  apples. 
Arkansas  is  about  the  same  as  last 
year.  In  the  Eastern  states  the  show- 
ing is  better  than  last  year.  Virginia 
promises  a record  crop,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York  both  send  good 
reports.  New  England  reports  vary. 

It  is  significant  that  reports  from 
all  sections  agree  that  the  fruit  is  of 
good  quality,  unusually  good,  in  fact, 
and  from  present  indications  a greater 
percentage  of  this  year’s  crop  will  be 
first  class  than  has  been  true  of  any 
previous  crop  for  many  years. 

Altogether,  we  believe  the  apple 
crop  promises  better  than  for  several 
years,  both  as  to  quantity  and  qual- 
ity. 

In  the  sections  where  peaches  are 
grown  commercially,  the  crop  is  a 
good  one — Southern  Missouri,  Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma,  Texas,  Georgia  all 
promise  good  crops,  some  of  the  dis- 
tricts having  bumper  yields.  Ohio’s 
peach  country  and  the  peach  districts 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  also 
promise  well,  as  do  Maryland  and 
Delaware  orchards. 


In  every  section  more  attention  is 
being  given  to  grading  and  packing 
fruits  and  marketing  the  same,  so  that 
the  year  1910  promises  to  mark  a for- 
ward movement  in  the  fruit  industry 
everywhere. 

The  following  is  our  summary  of 
reports,  most  of  the  correspondents 
having  sent  their  reports  June  21  and 
22 : 

Decatur,  Ark. — Full  crop  peaches  on 
high  ground.  Twenty  per  cent  crop  of 
apples;  Jonathan  and  Grimes  best  va- 
rieties. Quality  good,  except  on  Ben 
Davis,  which  are  very  poor. — E.  N.  P. 

Fayetteville,  Ark. — One-t'iftli  to  one- 
fourth  crop  peaches.  About  40  per  cent 
crop  of  apples;  quality  of  fruit  good, 
and  sprayed  orchards  are  in  fine  con- 
dition, with  very  few  codling  moth  or 
curculio. — E.  W. 

Judsonia,  Ark.  — About  one-fourth 
crop  peaches,  mostly  Elberta;  quality 
fair.  One-fourth  crop  winter  apples; 
quality  fair.  Season  very  wet.  New- 
set  strawberry  fields  look  well. — J.A.B. 

Cecil,  Ark. — Have  a fine  crop  of 
peaches.  Apples,  35  per  cent  crop; 
quality  first-class.  What  peaches  have 
ripened  have  been  very  fine,  and  pros- 
pects for  later  varieties  are  good.— 
J.  T.  T. 

Cohasset,  Cal.— Prospects  for  apple 
crop  good;  quality  good. — C.  P.  D. 

Canon  City,  Colo. — Outlook  for  all 
fruit  crops  is  good.  Apple  orchards  are 
spotted,  but  we  will  have  60  to  65  per 
cent  of  crop.  Jonathan  crop  will  be 
light;  Winesap,  Rome  Beauty,  Colorado 
Orange  and  Ben  Davis  will  be  75  per 
cent  crop.  Strawberry  season  was 
good. — J.  A.  L. 

Palisades,  Colo. — Peaches  are  a full 
crop  in  vicinity  of  Palisades,  but  the 
frost  did  considerable  damage  around 
the  first  shipping  station  to  the  west; 
the  east  end  of  Grand  Valley  has  about 
90  per  cent  of  full  crop.  Pears  here  are 
a full  crop.  Apples  about  80  per  cent, 
seme  varieties  having  had  shy  bloom. 
Apricots,  plums  and  cherries  average 
crop.  Palisades  should  ship  from  800 
to  1,000  cars  of  fruit,  75  per  cent  of 
which  should  be  peaches. — J.  H.  D. 

Hotchkiss,  Colo. — Considerable  dam- 
age done  by  freeze  of  May  15.  Apples 
on  Upper  Rogers  Mesa  were  not  badly 
hurt,  nor  were  peaches,  but  some  kinds 
of  plums  and  some  grapes  were  badly 
injured.  The  lower  part  of  the  mesa 
was  badly  damaged,  perhaps  three- 
fourths  of  the  crop  being  killed.  On 
Hanson  Mesa  the  damage  by  the  freeze 
was  great.  This  is  the  latest  date  we 
have  ever  had  a killing  frost  here. — 
T.  P. 

Rocky  Ford,  Colo.  — Peaches  and 
pears,  10  per  cent  crop.  Apples,  100 
per  cent.  Quality  finest  in  years.  Otero 
County  should  ship  500  cars  of  apples. 
— J.  H.  C. 

Rifle,  (Tolo. — Half  crop  of  peaches  and 
75  per  cent  crop  pears.  Apples  half 
crop,  Gano  and  Jonathan  being  best; 
quality  of  fruit  good.  A freeze  on 
May  16,  the  latest  date  ever  known  at 
this  place,  made  the  crop  very  spotted. 
— F.  G.  S. 

Grand  Junction,  Colo. — We  should 
ship  800  cars  of  peaches  from  this  part 
of  Grand  Valley;  also  100  cars  pears. 
Have  half  crop  of  apples,  Jonathan, 
Winesap,  Gano  and  Rome  Beauty  being 
best;  quality  good.  This  includes  the 
district  between  Palisades  and  Fruita. 
— J.  F.  M. 

Fort  Valley,  Ga.  — Best  crop  of 
peaches  ever  marketed  from  this  dis- 
trict, and  the  shipments  already  made 


have  carried  to  market  in  perfect  con- 
dit  ion. 

Austell,  Ga. — Large  crop  of  peaches; 
was  in  Augusta  County  last  week,  and 
they  have  a great  crop  there. — J.  B.  G. 

Twin  Falls,  Idaho. — -Half  crop  of 
peaches.  Apples,  95  per  cent  crop; 
Jonathan  and  Rome  Beauty  best; 
quality  good. — I.  B.  P. 

Payette,  Idaho.. — No  peaches  and  only 
20  per  cent  crop  pears.  Apples,  80  to 
100  per  cent,  Jonathan,  Winesap  and 
Rome  Beauty  being  best;  quality  good 
Severe  winter  killed  peach  buds  and 
injured  fruit  spurs  on  pears.  Apples 
look  very  promising. — J.  H.  S. 

Quincy,  111. — No  peaches,  pears  or  ap- 
ples here.  Entire  failure  of  tree  fruits. 
— C.  H.  W. 

Neoga,  111. — No  peaches  nor  pears,  and 
only  25  per  cent  crop  of  apples;  quality 
gooa£ — H.  A.  A. 

Clayton,  111. — No  tree  fruits  here  of 
any  kind;  all  killed  by  freeze. — G.  A.  » 

Hamilton,  111. — No  tree  fruits  here. 
After'  a heavy  bloom  a severe  freeze 
cleaned  everything  up. — H.  D.  B. 

Centralia,  111. — Complete  failure  of 
tree  fruits  here. — -W.  S.  P. 

Marshall,  Ind. — Practically  no  tree 
fruits  here.  Small  crop  of  strawberries 
harvested.  Blackberries  look  well,  but 
very  dry. — T.  T. 

Vincennes,  Ind. — Part  crop  peaches, 
and  small  crop  of  pears.  Apples  10  to 
20  per  cent  crop.  Some  orchards  have 
some  good  fruit,  but  do  not  think  there 
is  enough  to  supply  local  demand  — H, 
M.  S,  & Sons. 

Fremont,  Ind. — Peaches,  75  per  cent 
crop;  pears  the  same.  Apples,  10  per 
cent  crop;  quality  good  where  sprayed. 
The  apple  crop  in  Northeastern  Indiana 
is  the  smallest  in  years,  and  amounts 
to  practically  nothing. — L.  E.  R. 

Mitchell.  Ind. — About  15  per  cent  crop 
peaches  and  30  per  cent  crop  pears. 
Apples  half  crop,  Ben  Davis  and  Grimes 
best;  quality  of  fruit  80  per  cent.  June 
drop  was  heavy;  codling'  moth  light, 
curculio  heavy,  and  but  little  scab. — 
J.  A.  B. 

Williamsburg,  Iowa. — No  peaches  or 
pears,  and  mighty  few  apples.  Peach 
trees  nearly  all  dead.  Apple  trees  are 
recovering  from  severe  winter,  but 
there  are  many  dead  trees  of  York  Im- 
perial, some  Rome  Beauty  and  some 
Stayman. — F.  O.  H. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. — No  peaches  or 
pears,  and  less  than  10  per  cent  cron 
of  apples.  No  tree  fruits  this  year.— 
W.  G. 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. — No  tree  fruits 
here.  Grapes  a possible  third  of  a 
crop.  Blackberries  and  raspberries  suf- 
fering from  drouth,  and  will  yield  not 
over  one-third  of  crop. — J.  A.  A. 

Hamburg,  Iowa. — Peaches  about  2 
per  cent  of  crop;  pears  5 per  cent.  Ap- 
ples about  12  per  cent  of  crop,  on  the 
whole,  Janets  being  best  variety.  Very 
little  late  spraying  done  on  account  of 
practical  failure  of  crop. — J.  M.  B. 

Ames,  Iowa. — No  peaches,  and  most 
of  the  trees  dead.  About  10  per  cent 
crop  of  apples,  Wealthy  being  best. — 
A.  T.  E. 

Villisca,  Iowa. — No  apples,  pears  or 
peaches.  Had  a fair  crop  of  strawber- 
ries, and  will  have  a few  blackberries 
and  a few  grapes  and  nothing  else. — 
H.  S.  A. 

Eddyville,  Iowa. — No  peaches,  pears 
or  apples;  I do  not  know  of  an  orchard 
that  will  have  a peck  of  apples. — -W. 
H.  G. 

Wathena,  Kan. — Had  a good  crop  of 
strawberries.  Raspberries  badly  infect- 
ed with  anthracnose.  Blackberries  on 
low  ground  winter-killed  badly,  and 
crop  will  not  exceed  75  per  cent.  There 
will  he  a fair  crop  of  peaches.  Apples 
vary  according  to  location.  Where  the 
freeze  did  not  injure  the  crop  we  have 


the  heaviest  in  years.  Scab,  which  has 
ruined  more  apples  the  past  five  or  six 
years  than  frost  and  worms  combined, 
has  not  been  damaging.  More  spray- 
ing done  than  ever  before. — J.  B.  Jr. 

Hutchinson,  Kan. — Good  crop  peaches 
and  fair  crop  of  pears.  Apples,  35  per 
cent  crop;  quality  good.  Crop  is  spot- 
ted, some  orchards  having  10  per  cent 
crop  and  some  100  per  cent. — W.  H.  U. 

Manhattan,  Kan. — About  5 per  cent 
crop  of  peaches.  Apiples,  25  per  cent; 
early  varieties  ail  good.  A few  pro- 
tected orchards  have  some  winter  ap- 
ples, but  crop  will  be  light. — A.  D. 

Holton,  Kan. — About  65  per  cent  crop 
of  peaches.  Apples,  75  per  cent;  qual- 
ity good,  but  scab  is  developing  now 
— F.  W.  D. 

Leavenworth,  Kan.  — Peaches  doing 
well,  and  we  have  more  than  an  aver- 
age crop.  Apples,  60  per  cent;  qualitv 
fine  and  unusually  free  from  insects. 
Japan  plums  are  overloaded.  Grapes  a 
full  crop.  In  peaches  the  Crawford 
blood,  embracing  some  Elberta  strains, 
are  down  and  should  be  out.  Dewey, 
Kalamazoo,  Early  York,  Stump,  Car- 
man, Old  Mixon.  Crosby  and  Heath  are 
some  of  the  best. — E.  J.  H. 

Council  Grove,  Kan.— Peaches,  40  per 
cent;  pears,  20  per  cent.  Apples,  40 
per  cent;  quality  No.  1.  all  fruit  being 
smooth  and  free  from  defects.  I ex- 
pect to  have  fifteen  cars  of  winter  ap- 
ples.— J.  S. 

Augusta,  Kan. — Two-thirds  crop  of 
peaches  on  upland  only.  Apples,  two- 
thirds  crop;  quality  fair. — F.  C.  R. 

Edwardsville,  Kan. — Ten  per  cent 
crop  peaches;  pears,  15  per  cent.  Ap- 
ples about  10  per  cent,  Jonathan  and 
Baldwin  best;  quality  good. — E.  T. 

Topeka,  Kan. — Reports  received  by 
the  State  Horticultural  Society  indicate 
an  apple  crop  of  57  per  cent  for  the 
state,  the  counties  having  the  most 
trees  reporting  62  per  cent  crop. 
Peaches.  50  per  cent;  pears,  31;  grapes, 
60;  blackberries,  51. — W.  W. 

Readfield,  Maine. — -Fall  apples  set 
well  and  promise  good  crop.  Winter 
sorts,  especially  Baldwin,  only  fair. — . 
C.  G.  F. 

Brooks,  Maine. — Pears,  25  per  cent 
crop.  Apples,  40  per  cent;  quality  good. 
Trees  all  in  fine  condition. — H.  W.  L. 

Forest  Hill,  Md. — Pears,  peaches  and 
plums  a full  crop.  Apple  crop  is  spot- 
ted, on  acount  of  the  long  blooming 
season  of  the  trees  this  year,  York  Im- 
perial and  Stayman  both  showed  a 
very  long  blooming  season. — W.  P.  H 

Ipswich,  Mass. — Peach  crop  very  un- 
even, some  orchards  having  a good 
crop,  others  light.  Apple  crop  good, 
about  75  per  cent;  quality  good.  Fine 
strawberry  crop  of  unusual  quality; 
blackberry  crop  good. — A.  F.  T. 

Fennville,  Mich. — One-third  crop  of 
peaches  and  one-half  crop  of  pears. 
Apples,  40  per  cent;  quality  good  and 
well  sprayed.  Baldwins  are  thin  and 
much  of  the  fruit  dropped,  but  there 
is  enough  left  to  give  us  one-third  of 
crop.  No  currants,  gooseberries  or 
cherries. — C.  E.  B. 

South  Haven,  Mich.  — Very  few 
peaches  in  county,  although  some  or- 
chards have  fair  crop.  Apples  have 
perhaps  one-half  crop  in  sheltered 
spots.  Northern  Spy  and  Russet  have 
hung  best. — F.  F.  F. 

Hart,  Mich. — Not  to  exceed  10  per 
cent  crop  peaches;  no  pears  left.  Quar- 
ter crop  apples;  quality  fine  where 
sprayed,  but  scab  is  bad  in  unsprayed 
orchards. — B.  G. 

Paw  Pa-w,  Mich. — Half  crop  peaches, 
and  about  same  of  pears.  Apples,  45 
per  cent  crop,  Baldwin,  Spy  and  Can- 
ada Red  being  best  varieties;  quality 
of  fruit  good.  Weather  dry  and  hot. 
— G.  E.  P. 


Get  a Home  in  Wyoming 

The  Richest  State  in  the  West 

RICH  in  high  grade  coal  veins  from  six  to  thirty  feet  thick,  now  being  developed  in  all  parts  of  the 
state.  -RICH  in  high  grade  oil  and  natural  gas  now  being  developed  at  Byron  and  Greybull.  Natural 
gas  piped  to  Greybull  and  Basin  City;  new  oil  refinery  at  Cowley.  RICH  in  high  grade  iron  ore,  so 
accessible  that  trains  are  loaded  with  steam  shovel,  direct  from  the  mines.  RICH  in  copper,  gold,  silver, 
lead,  mica,  sulphur,  and  asphalt  that  is  now  attracting  capital  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  RICH  in 
timber,  stone  and  cement  material,  for  building  purposes;  in  water  power  for  factories;  in  hunting  and 
fishing  for  the  sportsman;  in  beautiful  scenery,  unsurpassed  in  any  country. 

Rich  in  Opportunity  for  the  Farmer 

In  the  midst  of  these  great  natural  resources,  you  can  take  a homestead  irrigated  by  the  Government, 
paying  actual  cost  of  water  in  ten  yearly  payments,  without  interest,  or  buy  irrigated  land  from  the 
State  under  the  Carey  Act  on  long  time  payments,  only  30  days’  residence  required;  or  buy  deeded 
irrigated  farms  at  reasonable  prices;  or  you  can  take  a 320-acre  free  homestead  under  the  Mondell  Act, 
where  Dry  Farming  is  already  successful. 

Get  Close  to  a New  Town  and  the  New  Railroad 

You  can  do  this  here  for  the  Burlington  Route  is  building  a new  main  line  right  through  the  Big  Horn 
Basin,  the  heart  of  this  richest  undeveloped  country  in  the  West,  with  new  towns  springing  up  like 
magic  every  few  miles.  This  means  splendid  transportation  facilities,  fine  business  openings  in  the 
towns  and  big  future  values  to  these  farms.  History  is  sure  to  repeat  itself  and  these  farms 
D.  that  may  now  be  had  for  a mere  trifle  of  their  actual  value,  will  soon  make  their  future  own- 

Clem  > ^ Irs  rich.  No  one — farmer,  merchant  or  investor — looking  for  home  or  investment  can 

Deaver,  afford  to  overlook  the  grand  opportunities  of  this  new  country. 
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Allegan,  Mich.— Peaches,  25  to  30  per 
cent  crop;  pears,  50  per  cent.  Apples, 
50  per  cent,  Baldwin,  Duchess  and  As- 
trachan  being  best;  quality  good  where 
trees  were  sprayed  right  and  at  right 
time.  In  some  orchards  apples  are  one- 
sided and  are  cracking  open. — W.  H.  S. 

Watervliet,  Mich. — Peaches,  20  per 
cent;  pears,  60  per  cent.  Apples,  40  per 
cent,  Spy,  Canada  Red,  Ben  Davis  and 
Duchess  being  best;  quality  fair.  The 
continued  cold  weather  during  May 
caused  a heavy  June  drop. — R.  H.  S. 

Columbia,  Mo. — The  State  Board  of 
Horticulture  has  reports  from  all  over 
the  state,  and  these  indicate  that  the 
apple  crop  is  confined  to  approximately 
one-third  of  the  state,  along  the  west- 
ern border  and  in  the  southwestern 
corner,  extending  along  the  Arkansas 
line  as  far  eastward  as  Ripley  County. 
In  this  district  the  prospects  are  for 
46  per  cent  of  crop,  while  the  estimate 
for  the  whole  state  is  only  26  per  cent. 
Peach  crop  is  good  in  the  Koshkonong 
district,  and  it  is  of  good  quality. 

Montevallo.  Mo. — Nine  out  of  ten  ap- 
ple trees  here  have  full  crop. — J.  F. 

Seymour,  Mo. — No  peaches  or  pears, 
and  about  10  per  cent  of  apple  crop; 
we  have  nothing  but  Ingram;  quality 
good.  A few  orchards  report  a light 
crop  of  Ben  Davis. — T.  C.  L. 

Lebanon,  Mo. — Nothing  doing  in  the 
fruit  line  here. — A.  T.  N. 

Stella,  Mo. — Peaches,  60  to  70  per 
cent  crop.  Apples,  80  per  cent,  but 
with  many  worms.  Orchards  are  not 
cared  for  as  they  should  be. — B.  F.  M. 

Columbia,  Mo.  — Very  few  apples 
about  here,  Janet  and  Ingram  being 
the  only  varieties. — J.  C.  W. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. — Apples.  75  per  cent 
of  crop,  Jonathan,  Ben  Davis,  Gano  and 
Winesap  being  best  varieties  in  order 
named.  Quality  good.  In  my  own  or- 
chard have  prospects  for  a bumper 
crop. — W.  D.  M. 

Marionville,  Mo.  — Peaches,  60  per 
cent  crop.  Apples,  40  to  60.  Jonathan, 
Ingram  and  Ben  Davis  being  best; 
quality  fair  to  good.  It  is  the  best 
prospect  since  1906,  but  will  not  equal 
that  crop  in  any  way. — W.  T.  F. 

Laclede,  Mo. — No  tree  fruits  of  any 
kind  in  this  vicinity. — C.  S.  W. 

Bolivar.  Mo. — Some  small  apple  or- 
chards have  full  crop,  but  the  com- 
mercial orchards  have  light  crop,  and 
winter  fruit  is  very  scabby. — J.  W.  C. 

Cedar  Gap,  Mo. — Peaches  all  killed 
by  late  frost.  Apple  crop,  10  per  cent, 
mostly  Ingram.  The  late  frost  killed 
fruit  on  upland  except  late-blooming 
varieties. — L.  F. 

Rollins.  Mont. — In  all  the  region 
around  the  Flathead  Lake  prospects 
indicate  a good  crop  of  apples;  in  fact, 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  county. 
— R.  A.  R. 

Pawnee  City,  Neb. — Good  crop  seed- 
ling peaches  and  20  per  cent  crop  bud^ 
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well  advanced  for  thin  season. — A.  r n. 

Tidal,  I’a.  Half  crop  peaches,  lliroo- 
fourUis  crop  pears.  Apples,  75  per  cent 
crop;  quality  good.  II.  1<\  S. 

I iarrlsburg',  l*a.  Beaches  full  crop 
and  looking  fine;  pears  (lie  same.  Ap 
plus,  10  per  cent  crop.  More  russet  lng 
from  Bordeaux  mixture  than  usual,  ow 
ing  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions. 
June  drop  was  heavy  from  same  cause. 
— G.  H. 

Jefferson.  S.  O. — Only  a few  scatter- 
ing apples  here,  and  no  plums,  and  few 
cherries. — C.  It.  L. 

Waynesboro,  Va. — Peaches  and  pears 
full  crop.  Apples,  DO  per  cent  crop; 
quality  fine.  We  will  have  the  largest 
and  finest  crop  of  fruits  ever  grown 
here. — J.  C. 

Middlebrook,  Va. — -Peaches,  CO  per 
cent  crop;  pears,  50  per  cent.  Apples, 
90  per  cent  crop,  York  Imperial  and 
Ben  Davis  being  best;  quality  of  the 
very  best.  We  have  one  of  the  best 
prospects  for  full  crop  this  section  has 
ever  had  to  my  knowledge,  including 
all  varieties,  early  and  late. — W.  A. 
MeC. 

Clarkston,  Wash. — Pull  crop  peaches: 
perhaps  500  cars.  Cherries,  25  per  cent 
of  crop.  District  has  shipped  20  cars 
of  cherries,  Bing  being;  leading  variety, 

- — i Royal  Ann  next;  this  is  said  to  be  the 

ded  Apples  50  per  cent,  and  fruit  looks  leading  Bing  cherry  district  in  the 
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well  now.— J.  T.  M. 

Johnson,  Neb. — Peaches,  40  per  cent; 
pears,  75  per  cent.  Apples,  50  per  cent, 

Jonathan.  Grimes,  Winesap  being  best. 

Quality  fancy  in  sprayed  orchards;  ap- 
ples are  falling  in  some  orchards.  I 
expect  IS  carloads  of  apples  at  John- 
son this  fall. — G.  S.  C. 

University  Place,  Neb. — Apple  crop, 

10  per  cent  or  less,  Wealthy  being  best. 

Trees  are  recovering  from  freeze,  al- 
though some  are  slow. — L.  O.  W. 

Omaha,  Neb. — No  tree  fruits  here. — 

F.  G.  M. 

Rochester.  N.  H. — Very  small  crop  of 
peaches,  and  full  crop  pears.  Apple 
crop  is  best  in  years.  Baldwin  is  prin- 
cipal variety  grown,  but  all  sorts  are 
looking  well,  best  in  size  and  quality 
for  years. — A.  I.  H. 

UaGrangeville,  N.  Y. — Light  crop  of 
peaches,  full  crop  pears.  Not  over  a 
third  of  apple  crop,  Baldwin  and  Green- 
ing being  best  varieties;  quality  good. 

I have  a good  crop  of  apples  in  my 
orchard,  but  X am  an  exception  in  this 
locality  this  year. — J.  A.  C. 

Adams  Basin,  N.  Y. — Peaches  promise 
good  crop;  pears  not  over  one-fourth 
crop.  Apples  about  half  crop,  Baldwin 
and  King  being  best  varieties.  Quality 
good. — C.  O.  B. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. — Good  prospects  for 
peaches,  but  light  crop  of  pears.  Ap- 
ples about  70  per  cent,  Baldwin  and 
Spy  being  best;  quality  good.  Green- 
ings failed  to  set  well  in  some  orchards. 

Peaches  should  be  large,  as  they  re- 
quire but  little  thinning. — R.  L.  E. 

Medina,  N.  Y. — Light  crop  of  peaches 
expected  and  half  crop  of  pears.  About 
one-fourth  crop  apples.  Prospects  for 
all  kinds  of  fruits  except  strawberries 
is  very  unfavorable. — S.  A.  B. 

Fayetteville,  N.  Y. — Peaches  none; 
pears,  60  per  cent  crop.  Apples,  75  per 
cent,  Spy  and  Hubbardston  being  best: 
quality  good  where  sprayed. — F.  E.  D. 

Interlaken,  N.  Y. — All  varieties  of 
peaches  set  good  crop.  Seckel  pears 
full  crop,  other  varieties  light.  Bald- 
win and  Greening  apples  promise  full 
crop;  quality  good  where  sprayed,  al- 
though about  10  per  cent  show  rust 
and  burning  by  lime-sulphur;  some 
scab  on  unsprayed  fruit. — W.  A.  B. 

Sodus,  N.  Y. — About  same  crop  of 
peaches  as  last  year.  Pears,  30  per 
cent  crop.  Apples,  75  per  cent  crop, 

Baldwin,  King  and  Spy  being  best  va- 
rieties.— C.  & Co. 

Wooster,  Ohio — Peaches,  75  per  cent 
crop;  pears,,  50  per  cent.  Apples,  50 
per  cent.  Results  of  frosts  were  vari- 
able, depending  both  on  elevation  and 
condition  of  trees.  Scab  is  developing 
to  a considerable  extent.  Bordeaux  has 
caused  considerable  injury,  but  lime- 
sulphur  is  giving  good  results. — W.  J.  G 
Proctorville,  Ohio — Lawrence  County 
has  a good  crop  of  peaches  on  heaithy 
trees.  Apples  nearly  full  crop,  Rome 
Beauty  being  best  variety;  quality  best 
except  for  hail  injury  in  part  of  county. 

We  have  the  best  crop  here  for  four 
years,  and  this  county  should  ship  50.- 
000  barrels,  mostly  Rome  Beauty. — 

U.  T.  C. 

Gypsum,  Ohio.- — Full  crop  peaches; 
one-fourth  crop  pears.  Apples,  60  per 
cent  crop;  quality  promises  to  be  fine. 

This  is  the  center  of  the  peach-ship- 
ping  district,  which  includes'Port  Clin- 
ton, Danbury,  Lacarne.  The  output  this 
year  should  be  more  than  1.000  cars. 

Most  growers  are  thinning  their  fruit, 
and  quality  promises  to  be  good. — 

W.  M. 

Tecumseh,  Okla. — About  one-fourth 
crop  of  peaches,  Elberta  being  very 
scarce.  Apples,  25  per  cent  crop;  qual- 
ity good.  No  fruit  to  ship  except 
grapes,  which  are  very  fine. — R.  W. 

Pond  Creek,  Okla. — Full  crop  of 
peaches  on  upland,  but  low-land  or- 
chards were  injured.  Full  crop  of  or- 
chards on  high  lands;  quality  good. — • 

J.  T.  E. 

Norman.  Okla. — Peaches,  75  per  cent 
crop;  pears,  10  per  cent.  Apples,  50  per 
cent,  Ben  Davis,  Missouri  Pippin  and  M. 

B.  Twig  being  best;  quality  good. — 

M.  P. 

Medford.  Ore. — Peaches  beginning  to 
ripen,  but  not  over  half  crop.  Pears 
very  fine,  and  weather  favorable. 

About  80  per  cent  crop  of  apples,  Spitz- 
enburg  and  Newtown  being  leading 
sorts;  quality  good  and  even.  Pears 
are  our  largest  crop,  and  while  a few 
Bartletts  in  spots  show  frost  rings,  we 
are  going  to  have  an  excellent  crop. — 

A.  H.  M. 

Salem,  Oregon. — Apples  set  well,  but 
much  damage  has  been  done  by  a small 
bug  eating  the  apple.  Early  cherries  a 
poor  crop.  Berries  of  all  kinds  good. 

Prunes,  our  principal  fruit,  are  not  half 
crop. — J.  W.  C. 

Hood  River.  Ore. — Good  crop  peaches 
and  pears  and  average  good  crop  of 
apples;  quality  extra  fancy. — E.  H.  S. 

Cove,  Ore. — Full  crop  of  peaches  and 
pears.  Apples  full  crop,  some  varieties 
needing  thinning;  quality  better  than 
ever.  Cherries,  plums  and  prunes  are 
fine.  Apples  are  highly  colored  and 
three  weeks  ahead  of  a normal  season. 

— K.  J.  S. 

Mosier,  Ore. — Apples,  75  per  cent  of 
crop,  Spitzenburg,  Newtown  and  Bald- 
win being  best  varieties.  Quality  the 

best  no  fungous  or  aphis  troubles  upi,  , . , , 

to  this  date,  and  apples  are  unusually  I helpful  than  ever  before, 


United  States. — E.  H.  L. 

Wenatchee,  Wash. — Peaches,  90  per 
cent  crop;  pears,  100  per  cent.  Apples, 
90  per  cent  crop  for  all  varieties;  qual- 
ity fine;  fruit  shows  no  worms,  and 
as  season  advances  trees  that  appeared 
to  have  light  crop  are  showing  up  well. 
A record-breaking  crop  now  seems  as- 
sured, both  as  to  quantity  and  quality. 
— E.  G. 

Walla  Walla,  Wash. — Full  crop  of 
peaches  of  good  quality.  Have  some 
pear  blight,  otherwise  a good  crop.  Ap- 
ples, 90  per  cent  crop.  Jonathan,  Rome 
Beautv  and  Newtown  being  best  sorts; 
quality,  good.  Prospects  were  never 
better'  for  a full  crop  of  fine  quality 
fruit  than  at  present  time,  and  spray- 
ing has  been  well  done. — W.  S.  O. 

Palestine,  W.  Va. — Peaches  full  crop; 
pears,  80  per  cent.  Apple  crop.  100  per 
cent.  We  have  the  best  prospects  we 
have  ever  had. — J.  M.  D. 


Grafting  Walnut  Trees 

In  top-working  walnut  trees  budding 
is  much  better  than  grafting.  The 
work  is  more  easily  done  and  results 
are  better.  A bulletin  entitled,  “Bud- 
ding the  Pecan,”  issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  de- 
scribes the  process,  and  from  June  to 
September  15th  is  the  time;  July  is  the 
best  month  for  this  work  in  this  lati- 
tude. I have  budded  English  walnuts 
on  black  walnut  trees  and  as  high  as 
90  per  cent  of  the  buds  grew. 

May  The  Fruit-Grower  prosper  and 
live  forever  in  its  good  work. — B.  T, 
Killough,  Center  Point,  Texas. 

Wants  to  Improve  Home  Grounds 

We  like  The  Fruit-Grower,  and  find 
much  in  its  columns  that  are  helpful. 
We  women  folks  appreciate  practical 
letters  on  beautifying  our  grounds 
with  perennials  and  shrubs.  We  would 
also  like  some  plans  and  drawings 
how  to  plant  our  yards  artistically. 
While  we  can  perhaps  plant  only  a few 
each  year,  if  they  are  planted  in  a 
haphazard  way  much  of  their  beauty 
is  lost.  Many  of  us  cannot  plan  an 
artistic  effect  and  work  out  the  plan. 
I’ersonally,  I am  trying  to  remodel,  or 
reset,  four  lots  on  which  are  two  sep- 
arate houses,  so  that  the  place  will 
present  a harmonious  whole,  and  so 
that  it  will  increase  in  beauty  and 
value  as  the  year  go  by.  I have 
found  that  my  task  is  not  as  easy  as 
I had  thought. — Mrs.  Nellie  Hasbrough, 
Ponca  City,  Okla. 

Our  “Home  Talk”  department  is  in- 
tended to  help  just  such  persons  as  our 
Oklahoma  friend.  All  the  articles  which 
have  been  published  from  the  begin- 
ning tend  to  help  our  people  improve 
their  home  surroundings.  But  we  do 
even  more  than  publish  general  sug- 
gestions. We  will  prepare  a special 
plan  showing  how  one’s  yard  can  be 
improved,  if  photograph  is  sent  us 
showing  the  yard  as  it  exists  at  present. 
We  cannot  agree  to  fix  up  plans  for  i 
the  homes  of  all  our  readers;  but  will 
prepare  a number,  to  show  practical 
work  along  this  line.  This  offer  has 
been  good  for  some  time,  and  yet  only 
a few  of  our  readers  have  accepted  it. 
Send  along  your  photographs,  and  also 
send  picture  of  your  district  school, 
and  we  will  prepare  plans  for  its  im- 
provement also. 

Important  Notice  to  Fruit-Grower 
Readers. 

This  month  crop-report  cards  were 
sent  to  many  correspondents  who  fail- 
ed to  return  them.  As  a result,  our 
reports  are  not  as  complete  as  we 
would  like.  We  want  to  urge  every 
person  who  receives  one  of  these 
cards  to  fill  it  out  and  return  at  once. 
If  you  cannot  do  this,  at  least  notify 
us  that  you  cannot  serve  as  corre- 
spondent, so  that  we  can  get  someone 
else  to  act.  The  Fruit-Grower’s  crop 
reports  arc  of  inestimable  value  to 
everyone  interested  in  the  fruit  busi- 
ness, and  we  want  the  co-operation  of 
all  our  people  in  making  them  as 
complete  as  possible,  and  also  abso- 
lutely reliable.  If  there  is  any  impor- 
tant apple-growing  section  not  repre- 
sented in  our  reports,  will  one  of  our 
readers  from  that  section  volunteer  to 
furnish  us  a report  every  month.  We 
send  return  postal  cards,  so  there  is 
no  expense  attached  to  the  service' — 
simply  a few  minutes’  time.  Write  us 
about  this,  and  help  to  make  The 
Fruit-Grower’s  crop  reporting  more 


Renew  Now 

A RED  MARK  in  the 
Margin  of  this  Page, 
opposite  the  fist,  signifies  that 
Your  Subscription  Has  Expired 

Ifl  Quite  a number  of  subscribers  are  now  delinquent  on 
our  books,  and  it  YOU  find  a RED  MARK  in  the  margin  of 
this  page,  we  hope  you  will  renew  at  once  or  WRITE  US 
if  we  are  in  error,  according  to  your  records.  We  realize  that 
errors  are  likely  to  occur  on  our  part  in  handling  a large  list, 
and  all  we  want  is  YOUR  WORD  FOR  IT.  and  we  will  make 
proper  correction. 

The  date  on  wrapper  in  which  this  paper  is  mailed  shows  the 
month  and  year  your  subscription  expires. 

<J  It  is  our  policy  to  continue  the  paper  several  months 
after  expiration  as  an  accommodation  to  our  readers,  as  many 
of  them  fail  to  renew  simply  through  oversight  — but  The 
Fruit-Grower  is  an  expensive  paper  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
send  to  any  one  unless  we  feel  sure  it  will  be  paid  for — so 
please  WRITE  US  AT  ONCE  if  you  do  not  want  the  paper 
and  your  name  will  be  taken  off  the  list  and  we  will  be!  saved 
further  expense. 

<J  And  please  bear  this  point  in  mind:  A remittance  of 

One  Dollar  on  subscription  is  a small  item  to  each  individual 
reader,  but  when  you  realize  that  several  thousand  of  these 
remittances  will  run  into  quite  a large  amount  of  money,  you 
will  understand  how  important  it  is  to  The  Fruit-Grower  to 
secure  prompt  renewals. 

<J  Fill  out  the  Coupon  at  the  bottom  of  this  notice  and 
mail  TODAY.  We  will  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  prompt- 
ness as  we  have  special  need  for  funds  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  And  don’t  overlook  the  long  time  rates — three  years, 
$2.00;  five  years,  $3.00;  TEN  YEARS,  $5.00.  We  like  long 
time  renewals,  as  it  saves  bookkeeping  at  both  ends  of  the 
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GIANT  RADISH  FROM  JAPAN 
“Sa-kura-jima” 

GROWN  TO  WEIGHT  OF  42  LBS. 


This  picture  made  from  actual  photograph  of  a “small 
one.”  Note  size  compared  with  ordinary  water  bucket. 

<1  GIANT  RADISH  from  Japan.  We  will  send  free  a 
trial  packet  of  this  seed  to  all  who  ask  for  it  when  renewing. 
This  seed  should  not  be  planted  till  July  1st  and  may  be 
planted  late  as  August  1st.  This  is  a great  novelty  and  we 
have  bought  up  all  the  seeds  and  will  give  Cash  Prizes  for 
largest  radishes  grown  this  fall.  Many  readers  grew  them 
last  year  weighing  all  the  way  from  15  to  40  pounds  each. 
See  what  YOU  can  do. 

(J  Perhaps  your  subscription  has  not  yet  expired, 
but  will  in  a few  months.  A renewal  NOW  will  be 
appreciated  and  will  secure  for  you  a trial  packet  of 
Giant  Radish  Seeds. 

CJ  Recommend  The  Fruit-Grower  to  your  friends  and 
neighbors.  An  increased  circulation  of  horticultural  literature 
will  result  to  the  benefit  of  everyone  growing  fruit.  Let  us 
hear  from  you  TODAY,  please. 

Very  truly,  THE  FRUIT-GROWER 


Renewal  Coupon 


1 Year $1.00 

3 Years 2.00 

5 Years 3.00 

10  Years - 5.00 


The  Fruit-Grower, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.: 

I inclose  herewith  remittance  of  $ for  which  advance  my 

subscription years.  (If  you  want  us  to  send  FREE,  a trial 

packet  of  Giant  Radish  Seed,  write  YES  in  this  space ) 
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Town State 
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Railroad  Freight  Rates. 

Just  now  much  is  being  said  about 
the  attempt  of  the  railroads  to  ad- 
vance freight  rates  generally,  and  of 
the  efforts  of  the  government  to  pre- 
vent such  advances  becoming  effec- 
tive. The  railroads  contend  that  every- 
thing that  they  buy  costs  more  now 
than  a few  years  ago — ties,  rolling 
stock,  supplies  of  all  kinds  are  higher 
in  price;  wages  have  been  advanced 
all  along  the  line,  and  to  meet  these 
greater  expenses  the  roads  must 
charge  more  for  service  rendered  the 
public. 

Unquestionably  there  is  much  truth 
in  what  the  railway  companies  con- 
tend. Everything  does  cost  more  than 
a few  years  ago.  At  the  same  time  it 
may  be  that  if  all  water  were  squeezed 
out  of  the  stock,  the  companies  might 
still  pay  good  dividends  on  the  money 
actually  invested.  Senator  Lafollette’s 
plan  to  have  an  investigation  of  wat- 
ered stock  would  likely  have  disclosed 
startling  conditions,  if  it  had  been 
adopted. 

But  the  point  that  especially  inter- 
ests fruit  shippers  is  that  the  present 
rates  are  not  at  all  fair  to  the  fruit 
industry.  Even  if  it  is  conceded  that 
freight  rates  generally  are  too  low,  it 
certainly  cannot  be  contended  that 
rates  on  fruit  products,  as  a rule,  are 
not  high  enough.  If  these  rates  are 
too  low,  how  about  rates  on  packing 
house  products,  for  instance?  Dressed 
meats  are  shipped  in  refrigerator  cars, 
and  so  are  perishable  fruit  products. 
And  yet  the  packers  have  a rate  way 
below  the  rate  paid  by  the  fruit  ship- 
pers. The  grape-growers  of  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  at  one  time  presented  a 
startling  contrast  between  the  rate  on 
a carload  of  grapes  to  Chicago  and  the 
rate  on  a carload  of  dressed  beef  to 
the  same  point.  Both  are  perishable 
products,  and  both  are  shipped  in  re- 
frigerator cars.  Why  the  grapes  should 
pay  so  much  higher  rate  than  the 
meats  is  not  apparent  to  the  casual 
observer.  Of  course  the  packers  are 
organized  and  are  powerful,  while 
fruit  shippers  are  not. 

The  question  of  freight  rates  will 
likely  be  fully  investigated  by  the  au- 
thorities. The  Fruit-Grower  wishes 
to  urge,  however,  that  those  interested 
in  the  fruit  industry  should  watch  de- 
velopments carefully.  While  the 
whole  question  of  rates  is  being  stud- 
ied, why  not  get  fruit  products  down 
on  the  same  basis  with  other  products 
of  like  perishable  nature?  Now  is  the 
time  for  fruit-growers  to  present  their 
claims,  while  the  whole  subject  is  up 
for  discussion. 


tical  men,  a number  of  students  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  made  an 
extended  trip  during  May,  visiting 
nurseries,  fruit  and  truck  farms  in  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  other 
points.  The  trip  also  included  a visit 
to  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  some 
time  was  spent  in  the  soil  laboratories 
and  on  the  experimental  grounds  of 
the  bureau  of  plant  industry.  Prof. 
R.  L.  Watts  of  the  horticultural  de- 
partment of  the  college  and  Prof.  C. 
F.  Shaw  of  the  agronomy  department 
and  several  prominent  horticulturists 
of  the  state,  accompanied  the  party. 

The  Fruit-Grower  wishes  to  com- 
mend not  only  this  trip  on  the  part 
of  students,  but  would  urge  its  readers 
to  make  similar  trips  whenever  possi- 
ble to  do  so.  Get  away  from  home 
and  see  what  fruit  growers  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  are  doing.  You 
will  get  new  ideas  on  cultivation, 
pruning,  packing,  etc.,  which  will 
more  than  justify  the  expense  of  the 
trip.  It  will  also  be  well  to  try  to 
visit  some  large  fruit  market  and  see 
how  fruit  packages  open  up  at  their 
destination.  If  every  good  fruit  grow- 
er could  spend  about  three  or  four 
weeks  on  a trip  of  this  kind  the  ex- 
pense will  be  more  than  justified— and 
one’s  ideas  on  many  subjects  will  be 
greatly  changed  by  the  things  learned. 
Visit  the  best  growers  you  can  find 
and  study  their  methods.  Then  go 
home  and  put  into  practice  the  best 
methods  you  have  learned. 

■ife, 

Notes. 


Practical  Trip  for  Students. 

In  order  that  they  may  have  the 
benefit  of  getting  in  touch  with  actual 
work  by  visiting  the  orchards  of  prac- 


It  is  claimed  the  Texas  peach  crop 
this  year  will  amount  to  between  1,500 
and  2,000  carloads. 

The  Georgia  Fruit  Exchange  will 
sell  its  peaches  in  Chicago  at  auction. 
The  Exchange  will  have  its  represen- 
tative in  Chicago,  and  the  auction  plan 
will  cut  out  the  commission  man. 

Had  any  peach  leaf  curl  this  season? 
You  can  easily  tell  the  disease  from 
its  name.  Lime-sulphur  mixture  ap- 
plied during  the  dormant  season  will 
knock  the  disease  higher  than  a kite. 

A Fruit-Grower  subscriber  writes 
that  he  has  a Light  Brahma  hen  which 
laid  double-yolk  eggs  for  awhile,  and 
when  he  quit  this  practice  she  laid 
three  eggs  one  day  and  two  the  next. 
He  wants  to  know  who  can  beat  this 
record.  That’s  certainly  an  industrious 
hen. 

A new  fruit  from  Jamaica,  called 
rosella,  is  now  being  grown  in  Texas, 
and  it  is  claimed  it  will  supplant  the 
cranberry,  at  least  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  The  plant  is  a strong  grow- 
er, very  prolific,  and  sauce  made  from 
the  rosella  can  hardly  he  told  from 
cranberries.  The  new  fruit  comes  in 
two  colors,  white  and  red. 


Morrisania — A Beauty  Spot. 

Lately  we  have  had  little  to  say 
about  Morrisania,  the  splendid  tract 
of  fruit  land  in  Colorado,  part  of 
which  is  offered  Fruit-Grower  read- 
ers. A great  many  of  our  readers  will 
visit  Colorado  this  summer,  and  now 
we  want  to  urge  those  who  want 
really  high-class  fruit  land,  with  ideal 
soil,  water  and  an  ideal  climate,  to 
visit  Morrisania,  four  miles  from  the 
town  of  Grand  Valley. 

We  have  previously  explained  how 
we  became  interested  in 'this  land,  and 
why  part  of  the  tract  is  offered  for 
sale.  We  have  always  contended  that 
the  most  money  is  to  be  made  from 
small  fruit  tracts,  well  cared  for,  and 
therefore  we  are  selling  part  of  this 
800-acre  tract,  so  that  the  remainder 
can  be  developed  to  the  limit. 

The  opportunities  offered  at  Mor- 
risania will  be  appreciated  by  any  per- 
son who  wants  an  ideal  place  for  a 
home  and  for  growing  fruits.  To 
show  that  we  are  not  alone  in  our 
estimate  of  Morrisania,  let  us  quote 
from  a letter  from  Prof.  Wendell 
Paddock,  formerly  horticulturist  of 
the  Colorado  Experiment  Station, 
who  not  only  knows  Morrisania,  but 
also  knows  the  other  good  fruit  dis- 
tricts of  the  West.  He  says; 

"One  in  my  position  must  be  care- 
ful in  giving  indorsement  to  any  fruit 
tract,  but  since  1 am  familiar  with 
Morrisania  1 can  see  no  harm  in  ex- 
pressing the  truth  in  regard  to  it  It 
is  certainly  a very  fine  tract  of  land, 
and  for  so  large  a body  is  one  of  the 
best  that  I know  of  in  Colorado.  It 
is  not  only  good  orchard  soil,  but  also 
excellent  for  potatoes,  and  when  the 
tract  becomes  developed  and  better 
shipping  facilities  are  provided,  I can 
see  no  reason  why  an  orchard  located 
there  should  not  bring  as  great  a price 
per  acre  as  those  which  are  located  at 
any  other  point  in  the  state.” 

The  improved  shipping  familities  to 
which  Prof.  Paddock  refers  are  the 
erection  of  tramway,  to  carry  fruit 
from  the  edge  of  the  bluff  across  the 
Grand  River  to  the  railway,  thus 
avoiding  a four-mile  haul  to  the  town 
of  Grand  Valley.  In  an  advertisement 
in  this  issue  an  illustration  shows  the 
proposed  tram  site,  so  that  our  read- 
ers can  see  just  what  a simple  matter 
it  will  be  to  install  it. 

Let  us  quote  from  another  author- 
ity, giving  his  opinion  of  Morrisania. 
Mr.  Orlando  Harrison,  a prominent 
nurseryman,  of  Berlin,  Md.,  who  has 
extensive  orchard  interests  of  his  own 
in  the  East,  recently  visited  Morris- 
ania, and  then  wrote  this  unsolicited 
statement ; 

“Dear  Mr.  Irvine:  I had  the  pleas- 

ure of  spending  two  days  at  Morris- 
ania, and  want  to  say  that  it  is  a fine 
place,  a beautiful  stretch  of  rich  soil, 
with  an  abundance  of  sunshine  and 
pure  air,  and  with  plenty  of  water  of 
highest  quality;  the  place  is  well  lo- 
cated, with  down-hill  haul  all  the  way 
to  station.  The  twelve-year-old  or- 
chard of  Jonathan,  M.  B.  Twig,  Rome 
Beauty,  White  Winter  Pearmain  and 
Ben  Davis  trees  should  make  a small 
fortune.  You  have  ideal  apple  soil, 
and  in  my  opinion  are  pursuing  the 
proper  course  in  selling  off  part  of  it 
in  small  tracts,  as  the  men  with  small 
tracts  are  the  ones  who  are  mak'ng 
the  most  money.  With  plenty  of 
water  and  Colorado’s  sunshine,  and 
by  giving  proper  care,  these  men  seem 
to  be  happy,  and  there  is  no  question 
of  their  making  money.  Morrisania  is 
a beautiful  spot,  and  ideal  for  comfort, 
as  well  as  for  growing  fruits  profit- 
ably.” 

Besides  its  advantages  of  soil,  water 
and  climate,  with  most  beautiful  sur- 
roundings, Morrisania  is  very  safe 
from  late  frosts — not  that  late  frosts 
may  never  cause  damage,  but  the 
probabilities  are  very  remote.  The 
land  all  slopes  to  the  north,  thus  re- 
tarding the  blooming  of  the  trees  as 
much  as  possible.  Then  at  the  north 
end  the  mesa,  or  bench,  drops  away 
abruptly  to  the  valley  of  the  Grand 
River,  300  to  400  feet  below.  Air 
drainage  is  absolutely  perfect — and. 
of  course,  water  drainage  is,  too. 

To  show  the  freedom  from  frost  in- 
jury enjoyed  by  Morrisania,  let  us 
consider  the  record  of  the  past  three 
years,  the  most  trying  ever  experienc- 
ed in  the  Grand  River  Valiev  In  1908 


Morrisania  had  a full  crop  of  all  kinds 
of  fruits;  most  of  the  orchards  of  the 
valley  were  almost  bare  of  fruits  that 
year.  In  1909  Morrisania  had  another 
full  crop,  when  the  fruit  crop  in  most 
orchards  of  the  lower  valley  was  sav- 
ed by  orchard  heaters.  This  season 
Morrisania  has  another  good  crop,  ex- 
cept on  the  Ben  Davis  trees,  which 
overbore  last  year,  peach  trees  all 
having  a full  crop.  No  orchard  heat- 
ers have  ever  been  used  at  Morrisania. 

Another  advantage  possessed  by 
Morrisania,  as  an  apple  growing  tract, 
is  its  snowfall  in  winter.  Last  win- 
ter a heavy  fall  of  snow  came  before 
the  ground  froze,  and  it  protected  the 
soil  all  winter,  and  the  ground  did  not 
freeze  at  all.  This  spring  every  drop 
of  water  from  the  melted  snow  went 
direct  into  the  ground,  thus  putting  it 
in  perfect  condition  for  spring  work. 

The  Fruit-Grower  does  not  wish  to 
induce  any  of  its  readers  to  change 
from  a good  fruit  district  to  another, 
hut  there  are  those  of  our  readers 
who  want  a home  in  Colorado,  for  the 
pure  air  and  delightful  climate,  and 
all  such  should  investigate  the  tracts 
at  Morrisania  which  are  offered  for 
sale.  They  will  have  good  neighbors 
at  Morrisania,  and  all  advantages  of 
the  climate  for  which  Colorado  is 
famous — besides  as  fine  fruit  soil  as 
can  be  found. 

I shall  be  glacl  to  hear  from  any 
persons  who  are  interested,  and  will 
send  a beautiful  illustrated  booklet 
describing  the  place.  And  then  I 
want  all  such  persons  to  visit  Morris- 
ania this  summer.  Low  rates  to  Colo- 
raod  are  in  effect  all  summer,  and 
now  is  a delightful  time  to  go  to  the 
mountains.  We  have  comfortable 
quarters  at  Morrisania,  and  can  take 
good  care  of  members  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  Family,  and  will  be  pleased 
to  have  them  visit  us.  All  kinds  of 
fruits  are  in  bearing,  and  visitors  can 
see  for  themselves  just  what  the  place 
will  produce.  More  than  a hundred 
acres  of  trees  were  planted  this 
spring,  and  the  tracts  are  selling  nice- 
ly, to  a most  desirable  class  of  peo- 
ple. Write  me  for  the  booklet,  and 
then  arange  to  visit  Morrisania  this 
JAMES  M.  IRVINE, 


summer. 


Editor  The  Fruit-Grower, 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


ISO  TO  $300  SAVES 


We  are  manufacturers,  not  merchants.  Save  dealers, 
jobbers  and  catalog  house  profit.  I’ll  save  you  from 
$50  to  $300  on  my  High  Grade  Standard  Gasoline 
Engines  from  2 to  22-H.-P.—  Price  direct  to  j 
lower  than  dealere  or  jobbers  have  to  pay  for 
similar  engines  in  carload  lots  for  spot  cash.  Direct 

GALLOWAY  A/-'!- 

Price  and  Quality  speak  for  themselves  A/  A p ^ °prt# 


and  you  are  to  be  the  sole  judge. 
Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  a 

6-H.-P.  only  $119.80 


Trial.  Satiate 
money 


back.  Write  for spe* 

AS 


Lai  proposition, 
you  pay  me  is  for 
material,  labor  and 
one  small  profit.  Send  tor 

my  big  BOOK  FREE. 


Wm.  Galloway.  Pres. 
Wm.  Galloway  Co. 
*086  Galloway  Station 
Waterloo*  law* 


Wall  Paper 


Drop  me  a postal  and  I will 
send  you  by  mail  my  sample 
book  with  over  100  new  designs 
of  money-saving  papers.  By 
ordering  your  paper  this  way 
you  can  hang  it  any  time. 


PASH  PAPER  CO. 


828  Frederick  Ave. 


ST.  JOSEPH.  MO. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

To  Sell  BERRY  PLANTS  For  Me 

Best  Varieties — Outfit  Free 

• J.  A.  BAUER 

JUDSONIA,  ARKANSAS 


R 


UBBER  STAMPS 


We  have  received  orders  from  almost  EVERY 
STATE  in  the  Union  from  our  adv.  in  the  Fruit- 
Grower.  Please  add  your  name  to  our  list  of 
satisfiedcustomers.  ASK  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Gardner  Office  Supply  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MISSOURI 
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|[  strawberry  rows  arc  restricted  to 
a certain  width  that  they  may  produce 
a maximum  of  fine  berries,  it  is  a good 
policy  to  plant  a number  of  rows  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  producing  plants 
for  setting  the  next  spring.  Uidess 
this  is  done  we  must  depend  on  nur- 
sery stock  or  mutilate  rows  that  are 
none  too  wide.  My  spring-set  plants 
are  now  running  freely  and  1 shall 
take  enough  of  these  new  sets  to  fill 
out  another  bed  that  will  continue  the 
present  stocks  and  serve  for  purposes 
of  comparison  next  year.  These  I 
shall  set  out  from  time  to  time,  not 
planting  many  at  once,  and  taking 
them  up  with  a square  of  soil  on  the 
roots.  Such  work  is  best  done  just 
as  soon  after  a rain  as  the  soil  will 
permit,  while  there  is  plenty  of  mois- 
ture. There  is  another  reason  for 
this;  some  of  the  new  varieties  are 
costly  and  it  is  economy  to  save  their 
runners. 

I am  again  trying  to  set  the  runners 
methodically.  The  plan  is  to  train 
two  runners  cords  to  right  and  left, 
setting  them  about  eight  inches  apart 
crossways  of  the  row  and  about  a foot 
lengthwise  of  it.  This  puts  them  four 
inches  out  of  line  of  the  middle  of  the 
row  and  the  cultivator  must  drop  back 
that  far.  This  forms  a double  row  of 
plants.  All  other  runners  will  be  kept 
off,  except  those  wanted  for  trans- 
planting. These  latter  will  be  taken 
up  as  they  attain  size.  The  fruit  farm 
is  divided  up  into  “middles”  of  about 
sixty  feet  in  width  by  rows  of  fruit 
trees.  The  middle  next  the  spring-set 
plants  is  occupied  by  early  potatoes, 
which  we  are  already  digging.  This 
middle  will  be  reserved  for  the  runner 
plants  as  soon  as  potatoes  are  all  dug. 

it 

It  is  a very  busy  time  just  now.  The 
blackberries  and  raspberries  must  be 
gone  over  every  few  days  to  pinch  the 
young  shoots  so  they  will  stop  their 
upward  growth  and  develop  laterals.; 
I am  pinching  them  lower  than  ever 
this  year.  Blackberries  from  two  to 
three  and  one-half  feet,  and  young 
raspberries  at  twelve  to  fifteen  inches; 
shoots  from  old  bushes  at  two  feet. 
We  are  also  watching  rust  very  close- 
ly this  year  and  try  to  gather  up  every 
cane  showing  the  fatal  color  or  crimp- 
ing of  the  leaves.  These  we  burn  or 
bury,  grubbing  up  the  bush  by  the 
roots.  We  have  sprayed  the  bushes 


The  Konoyor  blackberry  is  fully 
early  as  Marly  Harvest,  but  its  blossoms 
do  not  seem  to  pollenize  well.  \ good 


Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

This  cross-section  shows  why  it  lasts. 


E RIE  BLACK  BE: 


part  of  its  berries  are  imperfect.  The 
blackberry  is  the  only  small  fruit  that 
seems  to  be  entirely  uninjured  by  the 
cold  spring,  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
this  fruit  is  the  most  reliable  of  all. 
When  we  combine  this  fact  with  the 
additional  one  th  it  is  as  profitable 
as  the  strawberry  (or  at  least  is  capa- 
ble of  being  made  so  by  equivalent 
amount  of  labor)  we  reach  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  blackberry  is  not  enjoy- 


kc  Asphalt 
rated  Wool  Felt 
kc  Asphalt 


Ask  any  wideawake  dealer  for  Genasco.  And 
get  the  up-to-date  fastening — the  Kant-leak 
Klect.  Does  away  with  cement  and  la  no-  nails. 
Look  for  the  trademark  and  insist  on  the  gen- 
uine. Write  for  Good  Roof  Guide  IJook  and 
samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 


Largest  producer#  of 
manufacturers  of  ready  ; 


isphalt,  and  1 

P HI  LAD  EL  P H I A ” " 

New  York  Sari  Krancisro  Chicago 


— J.F.LITTOOY — 

CONSULTING  HORTICULTURIST 
Orchard  Director 

Orchard  Schemes  Examined.  Orchard  Solis  and 
Bites  Selected.  Orchard  Plans  Submitted.  Kuracr- 
ies  Visited  and  Stock  Selected.  Values  Examined 
for  Farm  Loans.  Purchasing  Agent  for  Land  and 
Orchard  Investments.  Acts  as  Power  of  Attorney 
in  Selection  of  Carey  Act  Lands. 

MOUNTAIN  HOME.  IDAHO- 


THE  JOE  STRAWBERRY 
(Two-Thirds  Natural  Size) 


once  with  Bordeaux,  but  not  early 
enough.  I think  they  should  have  two 
or  three  good  sprayings  and  I believe 
this  would  render  them  nearly  im- 
mune. I see  no  reason  why  rust 
should  not  be  controlled  by  spraying" 
as  easily  as  most  fungous  diseases. 

We  are  also  fighting  the  pear  blight 
by  the  method  illustrated  in  the  May 
Fruit-Grower,  cutting  out  diseased 
limbs  weekly  and  disinfecting  all  cuts 
with  corrosive  sublimate  solution.  The 


justly 


ing  all  the  honors  to  which  it  is 
entitled. 

it 

This  season  was  very  unfavorable 
for  forming  estimates  of  new  varieties, 
but  one  that  impressed  me  quite  fa- 
vorably is  a seedling  sent  me  by  J.  A. 
Bauer  and  named  after  himself.  It  is 
a pistillate  and  extremely  productive. 
The  plant  is  large  and  vigorous.  The 
berries  were  good  size,  color,  flavor, 
and  ripened  over  a very  long  season. 


ones.  The  July  is  really  late  and  ap- 
parently a very  good  sort,  and  so  is 
the  Columbia,  a seedling  of  the  Wild 
Bros.,  Sarcoxie,  Mo.  I notice  the  lat- 
ter is  high-praised  by  the  New  York 
station.  These  two  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  Gandy,  but  the  season 
here  would  not  permit  a fair  test. 

An  old  bed  of  the  Joe  yielded  among 
the  best  on  the  place.  This  berry  has 
always  done  well  here.  The  criticism 
I have  heard  is  that  its  later  berries 
do  not  run  large  enough,  but  I do  not 
have  that  trouble  here.  The  Joe  de- 
mands rich  soil  and  given  it  will  equal 
if  not  surpass  any  berry  I have  ever 
grown  in  general  good  qualities.  It 
has  produced  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest berries  ever  grown  here  and  in 
productiveness  it  ranks  among  the 
best. 

Louis  Hubach  of  Judsonia,  Ark., 
writes  me  of  varieties  there  as  fol- 
lows: “Evening  Star  made  a good 

yield;  some  very  large,  smooth  berries, 
yet  there  were  a great  many  rough 
ones.  Good  flavor  and  as  firm  as  the 
Aroma.  Can’t  say  how  much  the 
freeze  had  to  do  with  its  condition. 

"July — This  new  kind  bore  heavier 
than  any  other  variety  on  our  grounds 
except  the  Mellie.  The  berries  were 
smooth,  but  averaged  rather  small. 
Moderately  firm.  Fair,  but  not  extra 
flavor.  It  made  no  buttons  at  all,  and 
this  and  its  heavy  crop  are  two  strong 
points  in  its  favor.  (Mr.  H.  does  not 
mention  time  of  ripening  as  compared 
with  Gandy.) 

“Joe — This  variety  certainly  had 
some  very  fine  large  berries.  We  be- 
lieve it  would  be  profitable  on  very 
strong  land,  but  the  ordinary  commer- 
cial field  is  not  rich  enough  for  it. 

“The  Nettie,  Gill  and  Success  were 
failures.  The  Fendall  made  a good 
showing  here  and  we  think  it  a good 
one  to  plant,  judging  from  its  first 
crop  here.  The  Autumn  set  a large 
crop,  but  did  not  ripen  satisfactorily. 

“Our  leading  kinds  here  this  season 
were  the  Klondike,  Aroma  and  Fre- 
mont Williams.  Excelsior  wa.s  ajmost 
a failure.  Red  Bird  set  a heavy  crop, 
but  was  worthless  (no  reason  given 
for  this).  Mv  seedlings,  Early  Market 


and  Early  Harvest,  made  the  best 
crop  of  any  early  varieties.  ’ 

Of  the  purple  raspberries  the  Hay- 
maker has  done  the  best  here.  By  that 
I mean  it  came  through  the  wiriter 
without  dying  back.  If  this  quality 
proves  to  be  fixed,  it  will  put  the  Hay- 
maker in  a class  by  itself.  The  Col- 
umbian also  has  a good  crop,  but  lost 
two-thirds  of  its  wood.  For  a time 
the  canes  seemed  to  be  almost  all 
dead,  but  gradually  buds  would  appear 
higher  and  higher  up  the  stems  of 
what  appeared  to  be  dead  canes.  I he 
sap  seemed  to  push  its  way  upward 
very  slowly  and  with  great  difficulty, 
as  if  its  channels  were  clogged.  Every 
grower  should  grow  some  of  the  pur- 
ple kinds,  at  least  for  home  use,  as 
they  are  a fair  table  berry  and  extra 
good  canners.  They  are  the  greatest 
yielders  of  the  raspberry  family. 

I have  a fine  "middle”  of  young 
Cumberland  blackcaps  that  I shall 
treat  after  the  method  described  in 
The  Fruit-Grower  by  C.  E.  Chapman 
of  Connecticut.  The  only  difference 
that  his  treatment  will  involve  will  be 
pinching  back  the  young  canes  at  a 
lower  height,  about  a foot,  and  longer 
pruning  in  the  spring.  I shall  also 
keep  the  plants  over  for  a second  crop, 
which  experience  has  proved  to  be  a 
a profitable  one  here.  This  second 
crop  is  the  one  borne  on  the  first 
crop  of  canes  that  attain  full  size, 
namely,  the  ones  that  appear  the  sec- 
ond spring. 

I am  utilizing  the  ground  to  the  ut- 
most by  planting  potatoes  not  only 
between  the  rows,  but  between  the 
plants  as  well.  This  may  seem  like  in- 
judicious crowding  of  the  plants,  but 
I see  no  harm  except  perhaps  some 
disturbance  of  the  roots  in  digging  the 
hills  between  the  plants.  I do  not 
think  such  damage  is  serious.  I have 
made  this  same  use  of  the  potato  in 
the  young  raspberry  middles.  There 
is  one  planted  to  the  Early  Harvest 
which  had  strawberries  set  between 
the  plants  in  the  row.  After  the  first 
year  the  blackberries  gradually  crowd 
the  berries  out.  This  second  summer 
we  are  planting  sweet  corn  between 
the  rows.  Another  spring-set  middle 
is  planted  mostly  to  Early  King,  with 
a few  new  varieties  interspersed.  This 
lot  is  set  full  of  potatoes  like  the  rasp- 
berries. Another  middle  is  composed 
wholly  of  the  King,  which  I consider 
the  best  second  early  berry  on  the  list. 
It  is  quite  thorny  and  a little  dwarfish 
in  growth,  but  is  a reliably  heavy 
bearer  of  the  sweetest  blackberry  of 
which  I have  knowledge.  By  this  I 
mean  sweet  as  the  best  and  sweeter 
than  any  in  the  first  stages  of  ripen- 
ing. It  is  palatable  as  soon  as  it  turns 
black.  It  is  as  large  as  the  average 
late  berry  and  very  productive.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy  and  almost  immune  to 
the  rust.  On  account  of  its  low  growth 
it  should  be  planted  on  rich  soil.  On 
thin  land  it  might  possibly  prove  a 
disappointment.  Another  middle  is 
composed  of  the  large  growing  late 
kinds,  such  as  the  Eldorado,  Erie, 
Mersereau,  Taylor,  Robinson,  etc.  I 
find  the  Erie  a very  reliable  berry  of 
largest  size,  rather  sour  for  eating 
raw,  but  very  firm  and  showy  in  the 
box.  It  resists  the  rur.«t  here  and  is 
hardy;  vigorous  grower  and  heavy 
bearer.  It  deserves  more  popularity, 
as  observed  here. 

Missouri.  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 
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Strawberry  Season  at  Neosho,  Mo. 

Reports  from  the  strawberry  dis- 
tricts of  Southern  Missouri  indicate 
that  the  high  prices  received  for  fruit 
have  helped  to  make  the  season  for 
1910  a very  satisfactory  one.  The 
crop  of  berries  has  been  light,  but 
prices  have  ruled  high. 

What  impresses  a visitor  to  the 
strawberry  district  is  the  great  im- 
provement made  in  methods  of  mar- 
keting. A few  years  ago  growers  were 
not  organized,  and  when  they  had 
grown  a crop  of  fruit  they  were  usual- 
ly unable  to  market  the  same  profit- 
ably. About  the  time  the  season  open- 
ed a few  oily-tongued  crooks  would 
drop  into  town  and  show  telegrams 
from  their  houses  quoting  high  prices 
for  strawberries.  The  solicitor  would 
urge  a trial  shipment,  which  was 
usually  made  upon  the  representation 
that  prices  would  be  satisfactory.  This 
first  shipment  was  usually  satisfac- 
tory, too.  The  prices  ruled  high,  re- 
mittance was  received  promptly  from 
the  receiving  house,  with  the  urgent 
request  that  larger  shipments  be  made 
regularly. 

Tempted  by  the  bait,  the  unsuspect- 
ing grower  usually  made  a second 
shipment — and  very  often  this  was  a 
large  one.  Before  time  for  it  to  he 
paid  for  other  shipments  would  be 


know  their  markets  will  not  be 
swamped  with  fruit  shipped  on  con 
signment. 

Not  all  of  the  associations  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Ozark  Fruit-Growers’ 
Association,  and  some  of  the  best  of 
the  local  associations  are  the  follow- 
ing: Sarcoxie  Fruit-Growers’  Asso- 

ciation, Neosho  Fruit-Growers’  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Anderson  Fruit- 
Growers’  Association.  These  separate 
organizations  work  in  harmony  with 
the  Ozark  Association,  and  there  is 
no  conflict. 

The  accompanying  illustration  is 
from  a photograph  made  at  Neosho 
during  the  height  of  the  season.  Some 
of  the  leading  officers  of  the  Ozark 
Association  and  the  Neosho  Associa- 
tion are  included,  also  some  of  the 
fruit  buyers  who  were  Qn  the  ground 
at  that  time.  One  of  these  buyers 
spent  $16,000  in  one  day  at  Anderson, 
Mo.,  and  yet  he  did  not  buy  all  the 
fruit  shipped  from  that  point  on  that 
day.  These  buyers  are  shrewd  'busi- 
ness men,  for  it  takes  money  and 
nerve  to  buy  perishable  fruit  at  the 
high  prices  which  prevailed  this  sea- 
son. 

it  it 

Through  the  Strawberry  Country. 

The  present  season  has  been  a good 
one  for  most  of  the  berry  growers  in 


“Anderson,  as  a strawberry-growing 
district,  is  to  Southwest  Missouri  what 
Palisade  is  to  the  peach-growing  sec- 
tion of  Western  Colorado.  The  slope 
and  cove-like  conditions,  as  well  as 
the  more  gravelly  condition  of  the 
soil,  seem  to  give  the  growers  here  a 
little  the  advantage  over  their  neigh- 
bors in  other  sections. 

“Sandy  berries  are  almost  unknown 
here,  notwithstanding  none  of  the 
growers  ever  mulch.  If  a commission 
man  w'ould  send  back  a report  here 
that  berries  were  ‘soft  and  sandy’  he 
would  get  the  horse-laugh  from  his 
fellow  commission  men.  Some  of  the 
best  berries  are  grown  on  the  rock- 
iest soil. 

“After  testing  a vast  number  of  va- 
rieties of  strawberries,  the  Aroma  has 
been  found  to  be  the  best  berry  for 
this  place.  They  grow  larger,  yield 
heavier  and  carry  better  than  any 
other  variety.  Large  numbers  of  cars 
of  Anderson  strawberries  are  shipped 
to  Winnipeg,  Canada.  All  of  them 
have  arrived  in  good  condition.  The 
distance  is  about  one  thousand  miles. 

“Strange  to  say,  the  heavy  - rains 
which  frequently  fall  here  during  the 
shipping  season,  affect  the  berries 
very  little.  One  has  to  almost  see 
this  to  believe  it.  This,  of  course,  is 
caused  by  the  rocks. 


Reading  from  right  to  left:  Front  row — 1,  W.  W.  Stephens,  of  Arnett,  Godley  & Co.,  Denver;  2,  R.  F.  George,  gen- 

eral inspector,  Ozark  Fruit-Growers’  Assn.;  3,  George  Hatzfeldt,  manager  Southwest  Fruit-Growers'  Assn.;  4,  R.  M. 
Hitt,  general  salesman,  Ozark  Fruit-Growers'  Assn.;  5,  T.  B.  Graves,  manager  Neosho  Fruit-Growers’  Assn.;  6,  John 
Giles,  manager  Belfast  Fruit-Growers'  Assn.;  7,  H.  F.  W.  Steinsick,  of  Baldwin  & Linn,  Kansas  City;  8,  O.  W.  Butts, 
of  O.  W.  Butts  & Co.,  Omaha,  9,  L.  W.  Voight,  of  L.  W.  Voight  & Co.,  Atchison,  Kan.;  10,  Joe  Stowers,  H.  L.  Nichol 
& Co.,  Kansas- City;  11,  W.  J.  Garver,  of  Cromwell  Fruit  & Commission  Co.,  Kansas  City;  12,  ,T.  B.  George,  of  Schmidt 
& Kiehl,  Milwaukee;  13,  F.  W.  Ormsbee,  representing  George  Whitaker,  Topeka;  14,  T.  E.  Freeman,  representing  A. 
Grossenbach,  Milwaukee;  15,  G.  W.  Abell,  representing  L.  Lnger,  Kansas  City;  16,  J.  B.  Hugg,  of  Bower  & Haines,  Kan- 
sas City;  17,  William  Anderson,  recording  secretary  Neosho  Fruit-Growers’  Assn.;  18,  H.  T.  Russell,  Tyler,.  Texas;  19, 
J.  W.  McKinney,  of  Gilinsky  Fruit  Co.,  Omaha;  20,  W.  R.  Keller,  of  Liebhardt  Produce  Co.,  Pueblo. 


sent  forward,  and  about  the  time  the 
second  remittance  was  due  the  so- 
licitor left  town,  and  the  shipper  never 
could  collect  the  money  for  his  ship- 
ments. 

After  a few  years  of  this  sort  of 
thing,  the  growers  organized  local  as- 
sociations, with  good  men  to  manage 
them,  and  fruit  was  sent  only  to  re- 
sponsible firms.  Even  this  plan  did 
not  accomplish  all  that  was  desired, 
however,  for  it  often  happened  that 
local  associations  shipped  carloads  of 
fruit  to  the  same  market  at  the  same 
time.  The  result  was  that  some  mar- 
kets were  bare  of  fruit,  while  others 
were  glutted.  While  individual 
growers  in  the  various  districts  were 
not  competing  with  each  other  in  the 
marketing  of  their  fruit,  the  various 
local  associations  were  not  free  from 
this  fault  Finally,  the  Ozark  Fruit- 
Growers’  Association  was  organized 
to  prevent  this,  and  the  effect  has  been 
to  provide  a more  satisfactory  method 
of  distribution  of  the  crop.  This  as- 
sociation also  sees  to  it  that  berries 
to  be  marketed  under  its  supervision 
are  properly  graded  and  uniformly 
I acked. 

At  the  close  of  each  day’s  business 
Mr.  Rogers,  manager  of  the  Ozark 
Fruit-Growers’  Association,  knows 
the  destination  of  95  per  cent  of  the 
strawberries  shipped  from  that  terri- 
tory that  day.  Better  prices  are  paid 
for  the  berries,  because  no  markets 
are  glutted.  Most  of  the  berries  are 
sold  on  track,  and  buyers  are  more 
willing  to  make  offers,  because  they 


| Southwest  Missouri  and  parts  of 
Northwestern  Arkansas.  The  crop  has 
been  only  fair,  but  the  ripening  sea- 
son was  favorable,  and  prices  were 
\ ery  satisfactory.  As  a consequence, 
most  of  the  berry-growers  have  made 
.money,  and  a larger  acreage  will  be 
planted  to  berries. 

Under  the  old  plan  this  increased 
planting  would  simply  mean  that  the 
market  would  be  glutted  with  fruit, 
and  prices  become  demoralized.  Since 
the  growers  have  perfected  their  or- 
gairzations,  however,  this  increased 
planting  does  not  alarm  anyone,  for  it 
is  believed  that  with  proper  methods 
of  dist-ibulion  the  crop  can  easily  be 
disposed  of. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  had  a repre- 
sentative in  the  strawberry  district 
during  the  entire  season,  and  his  re- 
ports are  most  optimistic.  He  sends 
the  following  letters  from  Anderson, 
Mo.,  and  Sulphur  Springs,  Ark.: 

“Anderson,  Mo.,  June  14. — Notwith- 
standing a touch  of  the  drouth  which 
was  serious  last  summer  throughout 
all  the  great  Southwest  country,  some 
bumper  yields  of  strawberries  are  re- 
ported at  Anderson  this  season.  The 
late  frosts  injured  the  strawberries  at 
Anderson  less  than  those  grown  twen- 
ty miles  north  or  those  grown  farther 
south.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  fact 
that  all  the  land  slopes  in  a southerly 
I direction.  The  lands  are  protected  by 
ranges  of  high  hills  in  many  directions 
and  these  hills  acted  as  a breaker 
against  the  north  winds. 


“As  a rule,  most  of  the  growers  vie 
with  each  other  in  packing  the  most 
marketable  fruit  possible.  If,  per- 
chance, some  grower  gets  a little  neg- 
lectful about  his  pack,  the  inspectors 
at  the  shipping  shed  refuse  them.  For 
this  reason  the  Anderson  Association 
has  never  in  its  historv  harl  to  make 
r single  rebate. 

“1  he  association  at  Anderson  is  one 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  in  the  South 
west.  Every  grower  is  a booster  for 
the  association.  Six  years  ago  the 
association  had  145  acres  in  straw- 
berries/ Next  season  there  will  be 
marketed  1,100  acres. 

“The  following  are  some  of  the  re- 
turns for  the  present  season’s  ship- 
ments. Approximate  number  of  cars, 
74;  crates  by  express,  4.30:  crates  by 
car-lot  shipments,  38,479;  total  net  re- 
turns, $93,450.00;  average  net  returns 
per  crate,  $2.40. 

“The  following  are  a few  of  the 
many  good  records  made  by  growers 
this  season:  W.  Ed  Roark,  two  acres, 
$611.20;  Wm.  Caldwell,  seven-eighths 
of  an  acre,  $507.06;  L.  A.  Bowman, 
four  acres,  $1,627.47;  G.  M.  Pogue,  five 
acres,  $1,836.24;  J.  H.  George,  six 
acres,  $2,255.65.  Many  other  flatter- 
ing reports  are  given. 

“The  above  report  is  taken  from  the 
association’s  books  and  shows  the 
success  which  is  attending  the  straw- 
berry industry  at  Anderson,  and  is  a 
good  showing,  notwithstanding  the 
damage  done  by  drouth  and  frost, 
i Some  of  tjie  most  scientific  growers 


Apple 

Barrel 


Apple  packers  are  familiar 
with  the  troubles  andlosttime 
on  account  of  poor  presses. 
Sometimes  wooden  parts  or 
screw  breaks,  or  something 
gets  out  of  order,  just  about 
the  time  the  header  is  most 
needed.  The  Blue  Bird  Press 
will  overcome  all  troubles. 
Wood  parts  of  selected  hick- 
ory, screw  cold  rolled  steel, 
side  clamps  mild  steel,  bent 
cold.  Socket  through  which 
screw  passes  three  inches 
long,  fnstead  of  1%  inches,  as 
usual.  The  follower,  instead 
of  being  raised  on  end  of 
screw,  is  raised  by  two  rods 
fastened  to  loose  collar  un- 
der the  handle;  rods  also 
prevent  follower  whirling 
arouna.  screw  worksagainst 
follower  in  cast  iron  cup, 
bottom  of  which  is  one- 
half  inch  thick,  insuring 
long  wearing  service.  If 
you  are  going  to  pack  apples 
you  cannot  afford  to  use  a 
poor  press. 

READ  THIS  GUARANTEE 

Louis  Weinman.  Atchison,  Ks. 
— I enclose  $3  for  which  ship 
Blue  Bird  Press  with  under- 
standing that  all  parts  are 
guaranteed  against  breakage  while  in 
use,  for  one  year,  and  if  not  as  repre- 
sented, I am  privileged  to  return  it  at 
your  expense  and  have  money  refunded. 


Name 


Postoffiee .State  ... 

LOUIS  WEINMAN 


1100  Main  Street 


ATCHISON,  KANS. 


Swan’s  Patent  Apple  Picking  Jacket 

Outlast  year  and  could  not  begun  to  fill  orders,  pick 
twice  as  many  as  any  other  devise,  no  bruising-,  no 
dropping:.  Only  costs  you  a postal  for  full  circulars. 

J.  T.  SWAN,  AUBURN,  NEBRASKA 


; 


FRUIT-GROWERS 

SUPPLY  DEPOT 

Raney  Canners,  Farm  Evaporators,  Barrel  Press- 
es, Pointed  and  Step  Ladders,  Wilson  California 
Picking  Bags,  Etc.  Send  for  Catalog— Just  Out. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL,  Kinmundy,  111. 

Western  Distributing:  Agent  for  Clark’s  Cutaway 
Harrows  and  Plows. 


tract  sand  kills  all  flies. 

Neat,  clean,  ornamen- 
tal, convenient,  cheap. 

Lasts  all  season. 

Made  of  metal,  cannot 
spill  or  tip  over,  will  not 
soil  or  injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 

Of  all  dealers  or  sent 
prepaid  for  20  cents. 
HAROLD  S0MER8 
150  DeKalb  Ave. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


BOYS  and  GIRLS 

If  you  want  a genuine  Shetland 
Pony  and  Rig,  write  to  me  to- 
day for  my  new  and  the  easiest 
plan  you  ever  heard  of.  Don’t 
send  any  money,  just  a postal, 
and  say  you  want  a pony.  1 
will  be  glad  to  help  you.  Addr.,« 

P.  YOUNG,  Agent 
Pony  Farm,  Box  No.  755 
Springfield,  Ohio 
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of  strawberries  in  the  Southwest  are 
located  at  Anderson.  Among  these 
arc  W.  G.  Chambliss  of  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Dunn  & Chambliss.  S<> 
enthusiastic  is  Mr.  Chambliss  on  this 
subject  that  he  has  written  a very  en- 
tertaining and  instructive  booklet  on 
this  subject  which  he  mails  free  to 
growers.  Mr.  Chambliss  has  inter- 
ested Chicago  parties  in  the -subject  of 
growing  strawberries  to  the  extent 
that  the  company  has  put  out  IK) 
acres  west  of  Anderson  this  season. 

“Dr.  E.  T.  Doty,  a leading  physi- 
cian and  business  man  of  Anderson, 
has  become  an  enthusiastic  strawberry 
grower  at  this  place.  Hon.  J.  L.  Eliff, 
the  largest  shipper  of  mining  timbers 
in  Southwest  Missouri,  has  a very 
large  acreage  in  strawberries.  Dr.  E. 
M.  Best,  prominent  physician  and  sur- 
geon at  this  place,  and  for  years  a 
well-known  physician  of  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  has  set  thirty-five  acres  to  straw- 
berries this  spring.  Dr.  Sellers,  pres- 
ident of  the  State  Bank  of  Anderson, 
has  gone  into  the  strawberry  business. 
Many  of  the  merchants  are  growing 
strawberries  successfully. 

“We  quote  the  above  simply  to 
show  the  yeaders  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
that  as  a result  of  what  can  be  done  in 
the  strawberry  business  in  this  section 
when  right  methods  are  used,  the  best 
of  her  citizens  are  growers. 

“Strawberries  are  not  the  only  large 
fruit  crop  that  Anderson  has  to  ship 
this  season.  All  commercial  orchards 
located  on  high  land  will  have  a full 
crop  of  apples.  Better  care  is  being 
taken  of  the  fruit  this  year  than  ever 
before.  Every  commercial  orchard 
around  Anderson  is  being  sprayed  and 
otherwise  cared  for.  The  apples  at 
present  are  in  excellent  condition.  As 
almost  every  apple  grower  in  this  vi- 
cinity is  a reader  of  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er, and  as  The  Fruit-rGower  has  dem- 
onstrated the  success  of  orchard  heat- 
ing beyond  a doubt,  all  apple  growers 
have  taken  on  new  hope,  and  will  pre- 
pare for  Jack  Frost  another  season. 

“A  leading  apple  grower  at  this 
place  remarked  to  the  writer  that  The 
Fruit-Grower’s  war  on  Jack  Frost 
would  be  worth  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  Missouri  fruit  growers  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

“The  growers  this  year,  for  the  first 
time,  will  ship  cantaloupes  in  car-load 
lots  and  have  every  reason  to  believe 
the  venture  will  be  profitable.  For 
two  years  cantaloupes  were  grown  to 
test  the  quality,  and  it  is  proven  that 
the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  are 
just  right,  for  a very  superior  canta- 
loupe is  grown  here.  Another  thing, 
the  cantaloupes  grown  here  go  onto 
the  market  fifteen  days  before  Rocky 
Ford,  Colo.,  which  means  much  in  the 
marketing.  There  are  not  to  exceed 
£00  acres  planted  to  cantaloupes  this 
season,  but  it  is  a beginning,  and  the 
growers  are  of  the  sort  who  will  make 
of  this  crop  the  same  success  which 
now  attends  that  of  the  strawberrv. 

A. 

% 

“Sulphur  Springs,  Ark.,  is  another 
one  of  those  Arkansas  towns  that  are 
looking  forward  to  a great  future  in 
the  fruit  business.  A number  of  en- 
terprising men  have  taken  hold  of  the 
fruit  business  and  are  determined  not 
to  be  outdone  by  their  neighbor,  An- 
derson, Mo.  The  undeveloped  lands 
around  Sulphur  Springs  ar.e  covered 
by  a heavy  growth  of  hickory,  white 
and  black  oak,  and  considerable  wal- 
nut. Large  tracts  of  land  are  being 
cut  up  into  five,  ten,  and  twenty-acre 
tracts,  and  sold  for  small  fruit  pur- 
poses. Strawberries  will  be  the  first 
fruit  planted,  although  there  will  be 
quite  an  acreage  of  raspberries,  black 
berries  and  dewberries. 

“Dr.  J.  W.  McCracken,  so  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  as  a strawberry  expert,  will 
be  a leading  spirit  in  the  movement. 
Col.  Chas.  H.  Hibler  is  another  enthu- 
siast in  the  movement.  Col.  Hibler 
has  lived  many  years  in  the  Ozarks 
and  has  absolute  confidence  in  the 
fruit  industry  in  this  section.  Col. 
Hibler  says  that  from  his  experience, 
he  believes  the  north  slopes  around 
Sulphur  Springs  are  splendidly  adapt- 
ed to  the  culture  of  raspberries,  and 
as  for  dewberries  and  blackberries, 
any  old  slope  is  good  enough.  He 
says  that  the  soil  here  cannot  be  ex- 


celled for  strawberries.  Col.  Iliblcr 
said  that  they  had  been  so  busy  build- 
ing immense  hotels  to  accommodate 
the  many  health  seekers  that  come 
here  annually,  that  they  had  over 
looked  one  of  the  best  features  of 
their  community — that  of  developing 
the  fruit  lands. 

“Mr.  E.  B.  Guthrey  is  another  firm 
believer  in  the  fruit  industry  at  Sul- 
phur Springs.  Mr.  Guthrey  takes  as 
much  delight  in  talking  about  straw- 
berries as  a schoolboy  does  the  latest 
game  of  baseball.  Mr.  Guthrey  is  also 
a live,  energetic  business  man,  who 
has  done  and  is  doing  things.  C.  E. 
Larsen,  capitalist  and  banker,  is  tak- 
ing a big  interest  in  developing  the 
fruit  industry  at  Sulphur  Springs. 

“C.  J.  Williams,  president  of  the 
Bank  of  Sulphur  Springs,  is  preparing 
to  grow  a big  field  of  strawberries, 
and  can  be  found  as  often  in  his  fields 
as  in  his  bank.  Mr.  Williams  is  one 
of  the  best  known  bankers  and  busi- 
ness men  in  Benton  County.  Howard 
Edgerton,  who  owns  the  largest  gro- 
cery store  in  Sulphur  Springs,  is  a 
grower  of  fine  strawberries.  M.  G. 
Campbell  is  preparing  to  plant  forty 
acres  in  strawberries  and  peaches.  Mr. 
Campbell  is  proprietor  of  the  Ozark 
Hotel,  and  is  interested  in  many  other 
enterprises. 

“A.  M.  Counterman,  wholesale 
dealer  in  lumber,  and  an  extensive 
hardware  merchant,  is  heavily  inter- 
ested in  strawberries.  H.  H.  Heck- 
man, capitalist,  is  an  enthusiast  on 
small  fruits  at  this  place.  Mr.  Heck- 
man is  spending  much  time  in  helping 
to  develop  this  industry.  Wright  & 
Warner,  John  Lewis  and  J.  J.  Page 
have  planted  a large  acreage  to  straw- 
berries this  spring. 

“The  writer  mentions  the  above 
gentlemen  simply  to  show  the  interest 
which  is  being  manifested  at  Sulphur 
Springs  in  the  movement  for  more 
fruit  and  beter  fruit.  Bankers  as  well 
as  other  business  men,  see  that  the 
country  is  best  adapted  to  fruit,  hence 
their  interest  in  the  greater  upbuilding 
of  this  industry. 

“Benton  County,  Ark.,  has  more 
acreage  planted  to  fruit  than  any  other 
equal  area  on  the  North  American 
continent.  Even  if  prices  should  be 
low,  the  apple  crop  of  Benton  County 
will  bring  more  than  two  million  dol- 
lars this  season,  and  Hon.  P.  A.  Rodg- 
ers, senator-elect  from  this  county 
and  general  manager  of  The  Ozark 
Fruit  Growers’  Association,  estimates 
that  the  apple  crop  of  Benton  County 
this  year  will  bring  more  than  two 
and  a half  million  dollars.  Take  any 
road  you  please  in  Benton  County, 
be  it  rail  or  turnpike,  and  almost  in- 
variably in  front  of  .you,  and  all 
around  you,  are  immense  orchards  of 
peaches  and  apples.  On  one  of  her 
beautiful  hills  overlooking  a broad 
valley,  one  can  see  over  two  thousand 
acres  of  apple  and  peach  orchards  at 
one  time.  When  the  apples  have  taken 
on  their  color  and  dropped  their  foli- 
age, one  stands  as  if  entranced  by  the 
scene.  You  seem  to  think  that  all  na- 
ture had  been  suddenly  transformed 
into  one  immense  boquet  of  roses;  on 
investigation  you  find  it  is  something 
better  than  your  dream,  it  is  the  lus- 
cious, juicy,  sun-kissed  apples' of  Old 
Benton  County. 

“Did  you  know  also,  Mr.  Editor, 
that  Benton  County  has  more  health 
resorts  than  any  other  county  in  the 
United  States?  Here,  nestling  among 
the  hills  and  vales,  almost  everywhere, 
you  find  sparkling  springs,  glittering 
like  diamonds  in  a bed  of  roses.  Come 
down  to  Sulphur  Springs  and  the  boys 
will  show  you  a $100,000  hotel  so  cool 
and  airy  that  you  think  you  are  on 
Pike’s  Peak,  and  so  bright  and  cheer- 
ful that  it  makes  your  eyes  blink.  This 
is,  also,  Benton  County,  Ark.  A.” 


Virginias  Fruit  Exchange. 

The  frui  t-growers  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia and  Northeastern  West  Virginia 
are  getting  together,  and  The  Vir- 
ginias Fruit  Exchange,  with  head- 
quarters for  the  present  at  Charles- 
town, has  been  organized.  The  offi- 
cers for  the  first  term  are  as  follows: 
President,  W.  B.  Cornwell,  Romney, 
W.  Va. ; first  vice-president,  Alex  Clo- 
han,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.;  second 
vice-president,  A.  R.  Arnette,  Gaylot 
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The  Right  Way  to 
Buy  Soda  Crackers 

— and  the  simplest  way.  Ask  for 
them  by  name — and  the  goodness 
will  take  care  of  itself.  Buy 

Uneeda 

Biscuit 

Then,  no  more  broken,  soggy,  stale  or 
exposed  soda  crackers.  Uneeda  Biscuit  come 
in  individual  packages  that  hold  just  enough 
lor  each  soda  cracker  occasion.  Fresh  when 
you  buy  them.  Whole  when  you  open  the 
package.  C risp  as  you  eat  them. 

A number  of  live  cent  packages  of 
Uneeda  Biscuit  is  a wiser  purchase  than  a 
quantity  of  ordinary  soda  crackers  in  wooden 
box  or  paper  hag.  Never  sold  in  hulk. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


Va.;  treasurer,  S.  L.  Lupton,  Win- 
chester, Va.;  secretary  and  manager, 
Wm.  Campbell,  Charlestown,  W.  Va. 

This  new  organization  starts  out 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 
Tne  men  at  the  head  of  it  are  pro- 
gressive, and  their  plans  are  along 
right  lines.  The  exchange  does  not 
expect  to  bind  its  members  to  market 
their  crops  through  the  organization. 
An  effort  will  first  be  made  to  secure 
a higher  standard  of  grading  and 
packing,  and  experienced  packers  will 
be  imported  to  help  accomplish  this 
result.  Eventually,  the  Exchange 
hopes  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  members  to  sell  their 
fruit  through  the  organization,  and 
then  the  change  will  be.  made. 

Freight  rates  will  be  carefully  watch- 
ed and  discrimination  guarded  against; 
spraying  material  and  fruit  packages 
will  be  purchased  for  all  the  members. 

At  the  outset  the  Exchange  has 
1,000  shares,  at  $10  each.  Those  who 
are  within  reach  of  this  organization 
should  write  the  secretary  for  more 
complete  details  of  the  work  proposed 
to  be  done.  The  Fruit-Grower  wishes 
the  new  organization  all  possible  suc- 
cess, and  will  help  the  good  work 
along  in  every  way  possible. 

Virginia  to  Rival  the  Front  in  Apple 
Growing. 

The  wonderful  progress  made  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  in  recent  years  in 
the  apple-growing  industry -has  creat- 
ed a demand  for  small  tracts  of  suit- 
able land  for  planting  apple  orchards 
by  men  of  moderate  means,  which  de- 
mand has  been  met  by  the  recently 
chartered  Shenandoah  Valley  Apple 
Lands  Company,  with  offices  at 
Waynesboro,  Va.  This  company  is 
composed  of  three  of  the  principal 
apple  growers  of  Waynesboro,  who, 
in  addition  to  their  present  large  ap- 
ple orchard,  containing  over  10,600 
trees,  own  some  five  hundred  acres  erf 
carefully  selected  fruit  land,  one  and 
one-half  miles  from  the  junction  of 
two  main  lines  of  railroad  that  cross 
■ at  Waynesboro,  which  they  have  di- 
vided into  orchard  tracts  of  five  and 


ten  acres,  and  which  are  now  being 
sold  at  reasonable  figures  and  on  very 
easy  terms  of  payment. 

Already  many  investors  from  the 
Northern  and  Western  cities  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
to  start  in  the  profitable  industry  of 
apple  growing,  which  is  as  yet  in  its 
infancy,  and  which  is  only  profitable 
in  a few  favored  sections.  Over  sixty 
acres  were  planted  in  apple  trees  near 
Waynesboro  this  spring,  and  from  the 
present  indications  the  fall  planting 
will  reach  an  additional  100  acres  in 
trees. 

The  climate,  soils,  elevation  and 
favorable  seasons,  together  with  the 
exceptionally  fine  shipping  facilities 
of  the  Waynesboro  section  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  all  favor  the  apple 
growing  industry  and  Virginia  bids 
fair  to  come  to  the  front  in  fruit  pro- 
duction. 

A Correction. 

On  page  14  of  the  June  Fruit-Grow- 
er appeared  an  article,  “Pruning 
Young  Peach  Trees,”  and  in  the  col- 
umn to  the  right  of  this  article  ap- 
peared a cut  showing  the  tree  to  be 
pruned.  This  article  asked  about 
pruning  this  tree,  and  through  an  er- 
ror in  make-up  of  the  pages,  the  an- 
swer by  Prof.  W.  H.  Chandler,  which 
should  have  followed  this  article,  was 
misplaced.  It  appears  on  page  9,  and 
is  headed  “Comment  by  Prof.  W.  H. 
Chandler,  Missouri  Experiment  Sta- 
tion.” We  mention  this,  so  our  read- 
ers can  get  the  head  and  the  tail  of 
the  article  together,  and  then  it  will 
be  intelligible. 

Have  you  tried  pruning  your  to- 
matoes this  season?  Cut  off  the  sur- 
plus branches,  and  you  will  have  bet- 
ter fruit,  and  it  will  ripen  earlier  and 
more  evenly. 

Edward  Smith,  Knob  Noster,  Bo., 
reports  that  he  will  have  several  hun- 
dred bushels  of  peaches  to  sell,  and 
wants  buyers.  It  ought  not  be  neces- 
sary to  go  far  to  find  them  in  that  sec- 
I tion  this  year 
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Questions  and  Answers 


Urt-linril  Trn-»  \\  llli  Crowu  Gall 

Two  of  my  apple  trees  that  ought  to 
have  borne  this  year  matted  the  ground 
several  inches  deep  and  several  feet 
around  with  fibrous  roots.  1 seldom 
seek  a remedy,  preferring  a preven- 
tion. Now  L want  both.  I wish  our 
Texas  people  would  write  more  for 
The  Fruit-Grower,  that  we  might  know 
each  other  better,  and  get  more  from 
each  other's  experience. 

So  far  we  have  not  many  ol  the  pests 
to  which  older  sections  are  subject. 
Few  people  in  this  section  have  tried 
to  have  even  a home  orchard.  Many 
plant  trees  and  fail  to  give  any  other 
attention  to  them.  Failure,  of  course, 
results  and  it  is  attributed  to  the  coun- 
try, as  some  of  our  brethren  fart h e i 
north,  and  here,  too,  due  to  the  frost. 
We  always  have  frost  after  blooming, 
but  give  me  good  fruit  buds  and  ten 
days'  fair  weather  after  blooming  and 
I will  give  you  the  fruit 

1 will  just  add  that  I began  putting 
out  peaches,  apples,  pears  and  plums 
nine  years  ago  and  have  not  lost  a tree 
that  lived  one  year,  nor  a crop  ot 
peaches  or  plums  after  trees  were  two 
years  old. — L.  H.  B..  .Jacksboro,  Texas. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  From  the 

descriptions  given  by  the  correspond- 
ent it  is  probable  that  the  apple  trees 
are  affected  with  crown  gall  or  with 
hairy  root.  One  of  the  marked  char- 
acteristics of  each  of  these  diseases  is 
a multiplication  of  fine  fibrous  roots 
especially  near  the  top  of  the  ground. 

In  the  case  of  crown  gall  large  con- 
volated  knots  or  excrescences  form  on 
the  crown  or  on  the  roots  of  the  tree. 
Recent  investigations  by  an  agent  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington  have  shown  that 
the  crown  gall  is  caused  by  a bacter- 
ium. , 

There  is  no  known  remedy  or  pre- 
ventive for  either  crown  gall  or  the 
hairy  root.  Sometimes  these  diseases 
cause  the  death  of  the  tree.  This  is 
especially  likely  to  occur  if  the  dis- 
ease surrounds  the  tree  equally  on  all 
sides  so  that  no  section  of  the  root  sys- 
tem remains  healthy  or  uninfected.  On 
the  other  hand  the  writer  has  seen 
bearing  trees  thirty-five  years  of  age 
which  for  years  had  been  affected  with 
large  crown  galls  and  with  this  multi- 
pie  fibrous  root  growth,  so  it  is  by  no 
means  always  fatal.  . 

The  disease  is  likely  to  get  into  or- 
chards in  almost  any  soil  in  the  Cen- 
tral West  and  Southwest.  Where  young 
trees  which  are  to  be  planted  out  show 
the  disease,  it  is  safest  to  discard  them, 
rather  than  to  set  them  in  the  orchard 
Apparently,  the  disease  does  not  spread 
very  rapidly  from  tree  to  tree  in  an 
orchard.  „ . ..  . . 

In  the  writer’s  judgment  it  is  not 
advisable  to  up-root  and  destroy  trees 
of  value  so  long  as  they  continue  to 
make  good  growth  in  the  orchard  just 
because  they  are  affected  with  either 
of  these  diseases. 


1 likely  to  need  protection,  and  perhaps 
I the  tenderer  sorts  can  be  bunched  in 
one  corner  of  the  garden.  We  doubt 
if  tin-  heaters  could  be  used  satisfac- 
torily, for  it  would  hardly  be  possible 
to  use  enough  to  protect  the  plants 
without  burning  them.  If  some  sort  of 
covering  could  be  piovided  for  the 
plants,  a lantern  or  two  under  the  can- 
j vas  would  certainly  help  to  ward  off  a 
frost.  How  do  other  members  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  Family  carry  their  plants 
through  the  first  killing  frost  of  au- 
tumn? Let  us  have  your  experience. 


Fertilizing  a Strawberry  Field 

I have  a strawberry  field  of  three 
acres  which  fruited  this  year  for  the 
first  time.  Soil  is  a medium  fertile 
clay,  covered  with  small  flint  rock.  1 
want  to  renew  the  bed  and  would  like 
to  know  what  kind  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizer can  best  be  used  on  this  field, 
and  how  should  it  be  applied. — C.  J.  S., 
Oldfield,  Mo. 

It  is  mighty  hard  to  recommend  com- 
mercial fertilizers  for  soils  with  which 
one  is  not  familiar.  The  formula  which 
can  be  used  to  best  advantage  will  de- 
pend on  the  elements  of  fertility 
already  in  the  soil.  We  think  both 
Swift  & Company  and  Armour  & Com-  ; 
pany,  Kansas  City,  have  special  fertil  • 
izers  for  strawberries,  and  would  rec- 
ommend that  our  correspondent  write 
these  firms  at  addresses  given.  It  is 
likely  that  in  the  soil  referred  to  the 
fertilizer  should  be  especially  rich  in 
its  nitrogen  content.  The  fertilizer  can 
be  applied  between  the  rows,  after  the 
old  rows  are  narrowed  down,  and  cul- 
tivated into  the  soil. 

Figlitiug  Cutworms 

Cutworms  are  very  bad,  taking  most 
everything  in  the  garden.  How  can  I 
get  rid  of  them? — Mrs.  W.  T.  Me.,  Bon- 
ner's Ferry,  Idaho. 

An  inquiry  last  month  referred  to 
this  same  insect,  and  a member  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  Family,  A.  M.  Benjamin, 
Fair  Grove,  Mo.,  sends  his  plan,  as  fol- 
lows: "Dampen  a bucketful  of  bran 

and  then  mix  about  a tablespoonful  of 
paris  green  through  the  bran.  Put  this 
poisoned  bait  in  shallow  dishes  and 
distribute  through  the  garden  at  night, 
removing  in  the  morning  before  birds 
can  get  poisoned.  Or  the  bran  can  be 
put  in  small  piles  through  the  garden 
and  covered  with  anything  to  make  it 
safe  from  birds.” 

Another  way  is  to  dip  fresh  cabbage 
leaves  in  a solution  of  Paris  green  and 
water  and  distribute  this  poisoned  bait 
through  the  garden.  Still  another  way 
is  to  lay  boards  throughout  the  garden, 
and  the  worms  will  gather  under  them 
at  night.  Early  in  the  morning  remove 
the  boards  and  kill  the  worms. 


Wlittc  Grubs  in  Strawberry  Patch 

I am  in  trouble  over  my  new  straw- 
berry patch.  The  white  grubs  have  de- 
voured half  of  the  patch.  Can  you  tell 
me  how  to  kill  them  or  what  to  do 
to  be  able  to  reset  the  half  acre,  or 
should  I transfer  the  patch  to  a place 
free  from  these  grubs?  This  is  the 
richest  land  I have,  aside  from  black 
loam  and  some  clay  soil.  This  spot 
had  corn  on  it  last  season  and  I ma- 
nured it  quite  heavily  last  year.  A 
part  of  it  I manured  agajn  this  year 
and  strange  enough  the  grubs  don't 
work  on  the  vines  so  bad  on  those 
places.  I have  ideal  soil  for  the  berry, 
if  I can  subdue  these  pests. — C.  W.  G., 
Linden,  Mich. 

We  confess  that  we  don't  know  how 
to  get  rid  of  the  grubs  in  this  patch. 

If  the  ground  had  been  plowed  late 
last  fall,  just  before  freezing  weather, 
perhaps  the  insects  would  have  been 
destroyed  Now  that  the  strawberry 
plants  have  been  set,  the  only  thing  we 
know  is  to  watch  for  a dying  plant 
and  then  dig  it  up  and  kill  the  gr.ub. 

If  this  were  our  patch  we  would  give 
the  plants  which  are  not  affected  the 
best  care  possible,  to  cause  them  to 
grow  vigorously  and  to  form  runners. 
Get  these  runners  rooted  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  then  later  in  the  season 
use  these  earlv-rooted  plants  to  trans- 
plant to  the  barren  patches.  Where 
the  plants  are  to  be  moved  only  a short 
distance  they  can  be  easily  transplant- 
ed in  August,  and  will  be  in  condition 
to  bear  quite  a respectable  crop  next 
spring.  This  treatment,  of  course,  is 
possible  only  where  part  of  the  field  is 
left  to  produce  the  plants  for  trans- 
planting. Can  any  of  our  readers  sug- 
gest a better  treatment? 

Apple  Barrel  Presses 

An  inquiry  in  this  department  re- 
cently wanted  to  know  the  address  of 
manufacturer  of  apple  barrel  presses 
In  this  issue  appears  the  advertisement 
of  Louis  Weinman.  Atchison.  Kan.,  who 
can  furnish  presses  for  apple  barrels. 

Cause  of  Apples  Dropping 

I have  125  apple  trees  about  twentv- 
five  years  old  that  have  never  been 
spraved  until  this  season.  Varieties  are 
Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty,  Ben  Davis, 
Winesap,  Northern  Spy  and  several 
others.  These  trees  have  been  badly 
infested  with  curculio,  codling  moth 
and  apple  scab.  This  spring  I purchas- 
ed a Hurst  barrel  sprayer,  and  after 
the  trees  had  dropped  their  blooms  I 
spraved  them  during  a heavy  wind 
from  the  north,  using  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture (4 — 4 — 50)  to  which  was  added 
three  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead.  About 
a week  or  ten  days  later  I sprayed  them 
again  with  the  same  freshly  made  mix- 
ture, but  this  time  I sprayed  from  the 
south  side  of  the  trees  during  a strong 
south  wind.  The  lime  I used  seemed 
to  be  of  rather  poor  quality,  though 
the  mixture  took  on  good  color.  Some 
of  the  leaves  seemed  to  be  slightly  , 
burned  on  the  tips. 

Most  of  the  apples  on  the  trees  drop- 
ped, and  the  question  arises  could  the 
spray  mixture  have  caused  the  drop- ! 
ping?  Most  of  the  apple  trees  in  this  i 
section  have  fair  prospects  for  a crop.  | 
I can  hardlv  believe  that  Bordeaux 
mixture  caused  all  my  trees  to  droo 
their  fruit,  vet  indications  point  that 
way.  What'  do  Fruit-Grower  readers 
sav  about  this?  . 

t would  like  to  see  something  from  , 
members  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family  | 


on  growing  quinces.  What  varieties 
are  best,  and  what  soil  is  best  adapted 
to  this  fruit?  Are  the  borers  destruc- 
tive?— F.  G.  B.,  Buffalo,  Kan. 

Bordeaux  mixture  unquestionably 
burns  the  foliage  of  apple  trees  some 
times,  and  also  causes  a russeting  of 
the  fruit,  but  we  don’t  believe  that 
your  treatment  caused  the  dropping  of 
your  apples.  Fruit  drops  from  various 
causes:  perhaps  apple  scab  attacked 

the  stems  of  the  young  apples  and 
caused  the  dropping,  or  maybe  the 
trees  suffered  from  loss  of  foliage  last 
year  and  therefore  did  not  feel  like  ma- 
turing a crop.  What  say  our  friends 
as  to  the  cause  of  this  dropping?  Bor- 
deaux or  no  Bordeaux? 

Let  us  hear  from  the  quince  growers. 
Can  you  grow  quinces  in  Kansas  profit- 
ably? If  so,  what  varieties,  and  how 
do  you  grow  them? 


now  seem  to  be  as  badly  affected  as 
they  were  before  these  limbs  were  re- 
moved. What  do  you  think  caused  the 
injury,  and  what  is  the  remedy? — C.  I'. 
D.,  Coliasset,  Calif. 

If  the  fruit  spurs  only  had  dried  up, 
we  might  have  concluded  that  frost  had 
caused  the  injury,  but  since  the  injury 
seems  to  be  increasing  as  the  season 
advances,  blight  is  more  than  likely  the 
, cause.  The  frost  injury  would  have 
been  apparent  all  at  one  time,  and  not 
have  extended  over  so  long  a period. 
The  best  information  obtainable  on  the 
subject  of  blight  is  contained  in  the 
splendid  article  by  H.  H.  Whetzel,  in 
the  May  Fruit-Grower. 


Frost  Injury  or  Blight? 

My  apple  trees  are  affected  with  a 
blight  or  have  been  injured  by  frost 
We  had  a hard  frost  on  May  4,  after 
the  fruit  was  set,  and  the  fruit  spurs 
seemed  to  wither  and  dry  up.  Fruit- 
growers differ  as  to  the  cause,  some 
claiming  blight  causes  the  injury,  while 
others  say  the  injury  was  caused  by 
frost.  The  limbs  affected  are  dry  and 
dead.  I gathered  up  and  burned  the 
blighted  or  frosted  limbs,  but  the  trees 


Calomel  for  Pear  Blight  (?) 

What  about  using  calomel  for  pear 
blight?  I don't  remember  to  have  seen 
anvthing  on  this  subject  lately.  Is 
there  anv  danger  in  using  this  drug  for 
this  disease,  and  will  its  use  help  the 
trees? — B.  T.  K.,  Center  Point.  Texas. 

It  is  generally  agreed  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  the  so-called  calomel 
treatment  for  pear  blight. _ The  best 
treatment  for  this  disease  is  tha.t  rec- 
ommended in  Prof.  Whetzel’s  article  in 
the  May  Fruit-Grower. 

Killing  Peach  Borers 

What  is  the  quickest  way  to  kill 


THE  TROUTMAN 

ORCHARD  HEATERS 

■ — ; 1 ~ 

— “The  World’s  Standard”  of  Efficiency  and  Economy^— 

Has  Stood  All  Tests,  Under  All  Conditions 

A /"’FATT'C  WAMTUTl.  Terms,  Etc.,  Furnished  Upon  Applica- 
AOLINliJ  W IEjU  . tion.  when  >ou  think  "ORCHARD 

HEATERS”  THINK  “TROUTMAN."  The  Troutman  Orchard  Heaters  are 
manufactured  in  five  different  types  and  sizes.  Write  today  for  full  information 
Addressing 

The  Round  Crest  Orchard  Heater  Co. 

CANON  CITY,  COLORADO 


Special  Summer  Offer 

YOU  CAN  MARE  80c  IN  FIFTEEN  MINUTES 

The  ILLINOIS  FARMER  AND  FARMER’S  CALL  is  a strictly  up-to-date  Farm 
and  Home  paper.  Ic  treats  of  all  subjects  of  importance  in  up-to-date  Westein 
farming,  and  has  Women’s,  Fashion  and  Children’s  Departments.  Here  are  samp 
letters  from  its  subscribers: 

"I  have  been  a continuous  subscriber  to  your  paper  for  the  past  25  years.  I have 
bought  many  tnings  that  I saw  advertised  in  it  and  in  every  case  have  entire  satis- 
faction in  what  I have  bought.  The  subscribers  to  your  paper  know,  as  I know 
personally,  that  you  would  not  put  any  humbug  advertising ^knowing  y in i yout  pape  , 
though  you  were  offered  a whole  million  to  do  it.  — H.  C.  Cupp,  Fall  Creek,  I 1- 

“I  have  been  a subscriber  to  your  paper  right  along  for  more  than  20  years.  I 
have  found  that  I con  depend  on  what  is  said  in  its  reading  columns  and  in  the 
advertisements  in  it.” — -John  T.  Arnold,  Loraine,  111. 

“I  have  read  your  ad.  several  times  in  (I  believe)  different  papers,  but  send 
because  I see  it  in  the  ILLINOIS  FARMER  and  Farmer’s  Call,  to  which  I have 
been  a subscriber  for  twenty  odd  years — I know  it  never  has  any  bogus  ads. 

V.  O.  Youngblood.  Crisp.  Texas. 

The  ILLINOIS  FARMER  and  Farmer’s  Call  is  published  twice  a month  and 
the  subscription  price  is  50  cents  a year,  three  years  for  one  dollar.  Send  us  t:0 
cents  -stamps  taken)  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  20  good  farmers,  and  we 
will  send  you  the  paper  for  three  years.  Address 

ILLINOIS  FARMER  CO„ 


25  JACKSON  PARK  STA., 
CHICAGO,  - ILLINOIS 


Reliable  Commission  Merchants 


COYNE  BROTHERS 
Handle  All  Kinds  Fruit  and  Produce. 
160  South  Water  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


YUILLE-MILLER  CO. 
Receivers  all  kinds  fruit  and  produce. 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


Protecting  Flowers  From  Frost 

I have  a flower  garde  nlOO  feet  long 
by  50  feet  wide,  and  want  to  know  the 
best  way  to  protect  the  flowers  from 
the  first  frosts  of  autumn.  The  past 
seasons,  after  the  first  frost,  we  had 
three  to  five  weeks  of  nice  weather, 
and  if  I could  have  saved  my  flowers 
from  the  first  frost  they  would  have 
had  a much  longer  season.  Can  I pro- 
tect them  with  the  orchard  heaters? 
If  so,  how  many  will  be  needed? — J.  F., 
Montevallo,  Mo. 

We  have  all  had  the  experience  of 
our  correspondent,  and  often  our  cos- 
mos, asters,  nasturtiums,  dahlias  and 
other  flowers  are  killed  by  one  night's 
frost,  when,  if  they  could  have  been 
protected  from  it,  they  would  have  de- 
lighted us  for  several  weeks.  The  best 
way  we  have  found  to  protect  the 
plants  is  to  cover  them  with  sheets  or 
with  old  newspapers,  if  they  are  low- 
growing.  Of  course,  it  will  lake  con-  , 
siderable  protection  to  cover  so  large 
a bed  as  our  friend  has,  but  we  would 
plant  together  the  flowers  which  are  | 
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COLORADO 

All  the  important  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Lands  in 
Colorado,  Utah  & New  Mexico 

ARE  LOCATED  ON  THE 

Denver  & Rio  Grande  R.  R. 


“SCENIC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD.’ 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Shipments  (not  including  sugar  beets)  from  Rio 
Grande  territory  in  1909  season  approximated  11,500  carloads 


Special  Rates  for  the  Homes eeker  a?id  Settler 

Write  for  Illustrated  Pamphlets  to 

S.  K.  HOOPER,  G.  P.  & T.  A.,  Denver,  Col. 
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borers  in  peach  trees? — it.  M.  A.,  (’lies- 
Ark.  , , , 

I)iu'  them  out  with  sharp  Knile  di 
wire.  A number  of  washes  are  recorn 
mended  r<>  prevent  the  females  from 
depositing-  their  eggs,  but  when  once 
the  borers  are  in  the  tree  they  must 
be  dug  out  and  killed. 

Twig  driller 

What  kind  of  an  insect  is  it  that  cuts 
a limb  off  from  a tree  just  as  true  and 
square  as  can  be  done  with  a saw  . J 
noticed  on  my  vacation  in  March  that 
the  work  of  this  insect  extended  over 
unite  a territory  in  Central  Arkansas, 
where  it  worked  on  apple,  persimmon, 
neean  and  hickory  trees.  In  Central 
Kansas  it  worked  mostly  on  apple 
trees  i am  told  the  insect  does  not 
work  until  quite  late  in  the  season,  as 
scions  set  last  spring  that  grew  be- 
tween four  and  five  feet  were  cut  off 
about  the  middle,  showing  that  the  , 
growing  season  was  nearly,  or  quite, 
over  before  the  damage  was  done. 
Some  limbs  over  an  inch  in  diameter 
were  cut  off  smooth  and  clean.  What 
is  the  insect  and  how  can  its  work  be 
stopped’ — C.  H.  R„  Chicago.  ! 

’ The  insect  referred  to  is  undoubtedly 
i t w i er  gi idler,  the  female  of  which 
deposits  her  eggs  in  a twig  and  then 
goes  down  the  twig  a few  inches  and 
girdles  it,  so  that  the  young  larva  will 
have  dead  wood  in  which  to  develop. 
After  the  twig  is  girdled,  the  cut  being 
made  smooth  and  clean,  the  end  is  like- 
ly to  be  broken  off  by  the  first  wind, 
and  the  object  of  the  parent  will  have 
been  acomplished.  This  insect  is  most 
generally  found  in  forest  trees,  bui 
will  attack  apple  trees  near  forest 
trees.  The  remedy  is  to  gather  up  the 
fallen  twigs,  which  no  doubt  contain 
the  eggs  or  larvae,  and  burn  them. 

Fall-Setting  of  Strawberries 

T wish  to  start  a bed  of  strawberries 
for  family  use  and  want  to  know  when 
is  the  best  time  to  plant  them  so  as  to 
have  a crop  next  season. — H.  B„  Rock- 
wood.  Pa.  , . , 

In  most  cases  plants  which  are  ex- 
pected to  fruit  one  season  are  planted 
the  spring  preceding.  Snce  you  have 
failed  to  do  this,  the  best  you  can  do  is 
to  get  potted  plants  and  set  them  in 
August,  setting  the  plants  in  well-pre- 
pared soil  where  they  can  be  watered 
if  necessary.  Eastern  growers  give 
more  attention  to  the  use  of  potted 
plants,  and  they  can  be  secured,  we  feel 
sure  from  Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadel- 
phia, or  from  J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver, 

N.  J.  

Growing  Asparagus 

I shall  be  glad  to  have  information 
on  the  growing  of  asparagus.— Sub- 
scriber. 

We  would  refer  to  the  articles  on 
this  subject  in  the  February  Fruit- 
Grower. 

Hardy  Japanese  Fruits  (?) 

I would  like  to  have  some  informa- 
tion regarding  .Tapan  seedling  peaches 
and  the  Kelsey  Japan  plum.  Some  nur- 
sery salesmen  representing  a Southern 
nurserv  firm  are  selling1  six  varieties  or 
the  peaches  and  six  varieties  ot  the 
plums,  the  varietes  of  each  being  num- 
bered from  1 to  6,  in  order  of  then- 
ripening.  one  variety  ripening  each 
month  from  May  to  October.  The  fruits 
are  claimed  to  be  very  large,  and  it  is 
also  said  they  will  reproduce  from 
seeds  and  live  from  ten  to  fifteen  years 
longer  than  budded  trees.  I bought  a 
small  bill  of  these  trees,  but  have 
doubts  of  their  being  of  any  value. 

(2)  Is  there  a tree  blackberry?  If 
so,  is  it  of  any  value? — S.  S.  S.,  Anna- 
moriah,  W.  Va. 

We  fear  our  subscriber  has  been 
buncoed.  There  is  a Kelsey  plum, 
which  is  described  in  American  Fruit 
Culturist  as  follows:  “Very  large,  two 

to  three  inches  diameter;  heart-shaped, 
lop-sided,  distinct  suture;  yellow,  over- 
laid with  bright  red-purple,  dotted; 
flesh  light  yellow,  firm,  rich,  free, 
usually  hollow.  Not  hardv  north.  A 
good  canning  fruit.”  But  there  are  not 
six  different  types  of  the  Kelsey  plum, 
extending  their  season  over  the  entire 
summer. 

We  have  never  heard  of  any  peaches 
answering  the  description  of  our  corre- 
spondent. It  is  probable  that  the  trees 
delivered  on  his  order  will  be  standard 
sorts  for  that  section.  Tf  extra  prices 
were  paid  for  extra  fruit,  as  is  prob- 
able, it  can  be  charged  to  profit  and 
loss. 

(2)  We  know  of  no  tree  blackberry, 
except  that  various  industrious  nursery 
salesmen  have  claimed  to  be  able  to 
furnish  them.  Some  varieties  are  tall- 
growing,  and  can  be  trained  up — but 
who  wants  them  up  in  the  air? 

Management  of  a Lawn 

Here  in  the  West,  we  are  pretty  cer- 
tain to  have  a hot,  dry  spell  sometime 
during  the  summer  and  in  winter  there 
is  thawing  and  freezing.  Under  such 
circumstances  is  it  best  for  the  good 
of  the  lawn,  to  keep  it  cut  all  summer, 
or  would  it  be  better  to  cut  for  a while 
in  the  spring,  and  then  let  it  grow  a 
cover  for  itself  during  the  dry  and  cold 
spells?  Would  it  be  better  to  let  it  go 
to  seed  and  fall  over  or  not?  Will  blue 
grass  under  any  kind  of  management, 
hold  Its  own  against  white  clover  here, 
and  if  so,  how  shall  it  be  managed? 

(2)  Do  you  consider  summer  pruning 
of  grape  vines  beneficial,  and  to  what 
extent,  if  so? 

(3)  What  was  the  cause  of  most  roses 
and  privet  hedges  dying  to  the  ground 
here  last  year?  Would  it  have  been 
better  to  not  cultivate  near  them  in  the 
fall  after,  say  Sept.  1-5 th? — C.  S.  H., 
Atchison,  Kan. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  Bluegrass 

makes  the  finest  sod  and  crowds  out 
other  plants  most  efficaciously  when  it 
is  allowed  to  grow  at  will  and  fall 
down  and  mulch  the  ground.  Undoubt- 
edly the  bluegrass  would  most  thor- 
oughly hold  its  own  if  it  were  allowed 
to  grow  at  will  without  mowing.  For 
a lawn  it  may  be  undesirable,  however, 
to  have  the  old  mat  of  bluegrass  on  the 
ground.  On  large  areas  it  is  not  ob- 
jectionable. After  the  mature  bluegrass 
falls  over  another  crop  usually  grows 
through  and  tall,  waving  bluegrass  on 
large  areas  is  not  objectionable.  If  to 
get  a more  complete  bluegrass  cover 


l he  correspondent  is  willing  l<>  allow 
Ills  lawn  lo  go  uncut  during  Ilic  dry, 
hoi  weather  of  summer  and  autumn, 
lie  will  I'nd  himself  more  able  to  gel  a 
tenacious  bluegrass  sod  in  I Ills  way.  !i 
Is  probable  that  managed  in  that  way, 
just  as  suggested  by  the  correspondent 
himself,  would  enable  Ihe  bluegrass  lo 
hold  its  own  against  while  clover. 

(2)  Summer  pruning  of  rank  grow- 
ing varieties  of  grapes  is  beneficial. 
The  better  growers  usually  practice 
pinching  back  the  fruit  buds  with  llie 
thumb  and  linger  when  they  have 
grown  three  to  five  joints  beyond  the 
last  flower  cluster.  The  longer  shoots 
which  are  designated  for  fruit  the  sub- 
sequent season,  should  be  pinched  back 
to  make  them  more  stocky  when  they 
have  made  about  three  or  four  feet  of 
length  growth.  If  a superfluous  num- 
ber of  sprouts  come  up  around  the  root 
of  the  grape  vine,  these  should  be  thin- 
ned out  to  the  desired  number. 

(3)  Tlie  killing  back  of  most  roses 
and  of  privet  hedges  last  winter,  not 
only  in  Kansas,  but  in  the  Central 
West  generally,  was  probably  due  to 
rather  severe  temperatures  following 
shortly  upon  one  of  the  mildest  Novem- 
bers and  early  Decembers  on  record. 
During  the  warm,  late  autumn  weather 
these  plants  were  making  unusually 
late  succulent  growth,  so  their  wood 
was  not  properly  ripened  for  winter 
when  cold  weather  came  on.  This  left 
the  wood  tender  and  very  susceptible 
to  low  temperatures  which  subsequent- 
ly followed.  In  that  particular  season 
it  probably  woSld  have  been  better  not 
to  cultivate  the  privet  or  roses  after 
early  September. 

Concrete  Apple-Storage  House 

What  is  the  best  way  to  arrange  a 
concrete  apple  house  for  keeping  win- 
ter apples?  The  house  is  16x20  feet, 
with  7-foot  side  walls,  5-inch  roof.  The 
floor,  side  walls  and  roof  are  all  of 
concrete;  the  house  has  double  doors 
with  8-inch  air  space  between  them 
when  shut  in  the  east  end,  and  double 
small  windows  with  8-inch  space  be- 
tween them  in  the  west  end.  Would 
apples  keep  better  in  small  trays,  say 
holding  two  bushels  each,  or  bulked 
together  in  large  bins?  How  should 
this  building  be  ventilated? — C.  O.  M.. 
Berryville,  Ark. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten;  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  pple  house  described 
would  cool  off  the  fruit  better  if  in 
addition  to  the  doors  and  windows  at 
the  ends  there  was  also  a ventilator 
fairly  adjacent  to  either  end  of  the 


building,  going  out  through  Hie  roof. 
Hu  eh  a ventilator  ought  lo  lo*  al  least 
•six  Inches  square  with  shield  above  the 
(op  to  shut  out  rain.  During  hot 
weather  of  autumn  li  should  be  ven- 
tilated by  opening  the  doors  and  win- 
dows at  night  lo  let  In  cool  air,  and 
keeping  them  closed  during  hoi  days 
to  keep  out  the  hot  air.  Whenever  the 
outside  temperature  Is  hotter  than  tin- 
air  inside  the  building  the  I wo  ventila- 
tors suggested  should  also  be  kepi  clos 
ed  to  prevent  outside  air  from  displac- 
ing the  cooler  Inside  air. 

Once  the  apples  were  thoroughly 
cooled  off  they  would  probably  keep 
better  if  fairly  compacted  in  large  bins. 
Since  much  fruit  is  likely  to  go  Into 
the  building  hot  when  picked  and  sine- 
it  is  desirable  to  get  the  heal  oul  of 
the  fruit  as  rapidly  as  possible  after 
it  is  stored,  it  is  probably  best  to  keep 
Ihe  apples  in  receptacles  that  would 
hold  not  more  than  two  bushels  each. 
These  receptacles  could  be  piled  with 
slats  between  them  to  give  ventilating 
space.  Unless  the  apples  are  put  in  in 
their  permanent  package  (either  bar- 
rels or  boxes)  it  would  probably  be 
best  to  build  the  retaining  receptacles 
of  slats  so  the  fruit  could  still  more 
readily  get  crculation  of  air  in  cooling 
readily  get  circulation  of  air  in  cooling 

One-bushel  or  two-bushel  boxes  made 
of  slats,  rather  than  built  tight,  are 
serviceable  for  containing  fruit  and  for 
ventilating  it  while  kept  in  storage. 

Asparagus  Troubles 

Please  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  asparagus  bed.  For  the  past 
few  years  it  has  commenced  to  die 
about  the  last  of  July,  and  by  the  mid- 
dle of  August  the  tops  will  all  be  dead 
Then  the  stalks  shoot  up  again,  but 
they  are  small.  This  spring  the  stalks 
of  my  asparagus  were  about  half  nor- 
mal size,  and  about  half  the  usual  num 
her.  What  is  the  trouble,  and  what 
the  remedy? — J.  B.  N.,  Spruce,  Mo. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  It  is  prob- 

able that  the  asparagus  is  affected 
with  asparagus  rust.  This  asparagus 
rust  is  a fungous  disease  which  has 
been  introduced  into  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri in  comparatively  recent  years.  It 
affects  the  plants  just  as  described  by 
the  correspondent.  As  evidently  sur- 
mised bv  the  correspondent,  asparagus 
to  make  its  largest  production  in 
spring  should  make  as  strong,  vigor- 
ous, healthy  growth  of  stems’after  cut- 
ting as  is  possible  in  order  to  store 
abundant  plant  food  in  the  crowns  to 
make  the  next  spring’s  product.  The 


rusl  weakens  the  asparagus  by  weak 
onlng  Ihe  steins  arid  leaves  just  at  tie- 
time  they  ought  to  be  getting  grown 
and  storing  up  food  for  lie-  following 
spring.  Spraying  with  lime  sulphur 
shortly  after  the  stems  make  their 
growth  subsequently  lo  cutting  in 
spring  has  been  somewhat  off Ica.eiou: 

In  checking  the  rust.  The  rust,  how- 
ever, can  be  thoroughly  prevented  If 
ihe  asparagus  can  receive  an  abund- 
ance of  water.  On  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion grounds  rows  of  asparagus  which 
were  Irrigated  twlc-e  per  year  during 
hot,  dry  weather  resisted  the  rust  per- 
fectly and  produced  splendidly,  when 
adjacent  non-irrlgated  plants  had  their 
stems  dwarfed  and  prematurely  killed 
by  the  rust,  and  as  a result  produced 
only  an  insignificant  crop  the  following 
spring.  Where  irrigation  is  riot  feasi- 
ble the  water  supply  in  the  soil  may 
be,  in  most  cases,  retained  by  heavy 
manuring  of  the  asparagus  bed  every 
year  and  by  having  frequent,  cultiva- 
tion after  the  cutting  season  is  over. 
A crust  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to 
form  on  the  soil  between  the  plants. 
Cultivation  should  be  given  frequently 
enough  to  retain  a dust  mulch  two  or 
three  inches  deep  over  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  patch  from  the  time  cut- 
ting ceases  until  the  plants  shade  the 
ground  sufficiently  that  a crust  will 
not  form.  This  dust  mulch  saves  the 
water  in  the  soil,  and  in  that  way  very 
largely  answers  the  same  purpose  as 
does  irrigation.  Mulching  with  stable 
manure  to  keep  up  the  vigor  of  the 
plants  just  at  the  time  the  plants  are 
allowed  to  make  their  permanent  sum- 
mer growth  is  also  desirable. 

Good,  Live,  Hustling  Salesmen 

wanted  in  every  county  of  la..  Ill  , Ind.. 
Kans..  Mo.,  Neb..  Ohio,  Okla..  Pa,,  Va.  and 
W.  Va. . to  sell  Stark  Trees  and  commercial 
orchards  on  liberal  commission.  85  year 
record.  world  wide  reputation,  best  trees, 
best  varieties,  greatest  assortment.  Complete 
Stark  Year  Book  outfit  free.  Write  quick 
for  territory. 

STARK  BROS. 

Box  85.  Louisiana.  Mo. 


PEACH  SEEDS 

' ■ FOR  SALE 

1909  AND  1910  STOCK.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples. 

THOS.  R.  HAMAN,  1614  Oliver  Street.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


Electric  Interurbans  arc  Proving  to  be 

Big  Money-Makers 

I Am  Building  the  Dan  Patch  Electric  Line  and  Oiler  Yon  this 

$1000  FREE  to  Make  Money  With  Me  in  This  Enterprise  " 

I Will  Give  You  $1000  in  the  Voting  "Com- 
mon” Stock,  Absolutely  Free,  in  Addition 
to  a 10  Share  Investment  in  Our  Preferred 
Stock,  and  I Believe  this  Free  "Common” 

Stock  Will  Increase  to  Over  $2000  Cash 
Value.  Smaller  Investments  Will  Re- 
ceive Same  Proportion  of  Free  "Com- 
mon” Stock. 


I BELIEVE  I can  show  you  the  best  electric  investment  oppor" 
tunity  that  ever  came  to  your  notice— I firmly  believe  it  and  I 
have  backed  up  my  belief  by  a 8100,000  investment  myself.  I 
don’t  want  you  to  say  “yes”  or  “no”  until  you  give  me  a chance 
to  talk  with  you  a little  while.  ...  , 

If  you've  got  some  money  that  you  want  to  place  where  it  will 
bring  you  big  returns,  or  if  you  want  to  invest  a little  each  month 
out  of  your  income,  give  me  your  careful  attention  for  a little  while 
until  I can  lay  before  you  an  investment  proposition  that  strikes  me 
as  a great  big  money  maker  for  the  people,  and  the  indisputable  facts 
hpflrmoont,  in  mv  iudement — I want  you  to  have  all  the  facts  and  then  I 


WHY  WALL 

STREET 

RULES 

WITH  THE 

PEOPLES 

MONEY 


booh 
of 

electric 

railroad 

FACTS 


bear  me  out  in  my  judgment — I want  you  to 

believe  you  will  want  to  put  your  money  where  it  will  work  for  you  and 

y°Nownlthe  first  thing  to  do  is  to  send  you  my  big  40-page  “Book  of  Elec- 
tric Railroad  Facts,”  which  1 11  mail  you  free  and  at  the  same  tune  I also 
send  you  my  other  book  called  “ Why  Wall  Street  Rules  With  the  People’s 
Money.”  When  you  get  these  two  books  which  containall  the  facts  about 
the  Dan  Patch  Electric  Railroad  and  about  me,  personally,  then  Pm  will- 
ing for  you  to  sit  in  the  quiet  of  your  home  and  pass  judgment  on  the 
whole  proposition.  , , _ , ,,, 

1 just  want  you  to  have  these  two  free  books  that  will  open  your  eyes 
about  banks  and  Wall  Street  and  investments  in  general ; and  when  you 
get  these  two  books  I’ll  take  my  chances  on  whether  you  11  say  “Savage 
IS  wrong”  or  “Savage  is  right,”  and  it  won’t  interfere  with  our  feelings 
or  friendship  if  you  never  investa  dollar  or  never  write  me  again.  I otter 
you  these  two  books  free— I want  to  show  you  how  you  can  make  your 

money  work  and  earn  for  you.  „ . 

Now  just  a minute,  while  I give  you  a few  facts.  Perhaps  nine  out  of 
ten  readers  of  this  paper  know  me  already,  but  to  those  who  do  not,  I 
want  to  say  that  I’ve  been  doing  a national  and  International  business 

out  of  Minneapolis  for  the  past  22  years.  , . . 

Mv  business  is  now  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world— made  so  by  the  continued  patronage  of  nearly 

three  million  thinking,  progressive,  hard  working  farmers  and  stock-raisers.  These 
people  are  my  friends  and  customers— thousands  have  already  invested  in  my  new 
enterprise — some  from  your  own  State  and  from  every  State  in  the  Union  and  every 
Province  in  Canada.  I have  built  up  a number  of  big  enterprises  here  in  the 
Northwest  and  now  Pm  building  the  biggest  of  them  all.  It  is  known  as  the  People’s 
Electric  Line,  owned  and  controlled  by  the  people. 

OUR  SPLENDID  57-FOOT.  ALL-STEEL  CARS  COMMENCED 
RUNNING  IN  JULY,  1910 

Dan  Patch  Electric  Railroad 


ROCHESTER 


The  Dan  Patch  Electric  Railroad  runs  from  Minneapolis  to  Rochester,  and  back 
from  Lakeville  to  St.  Paul— 130  miles. 

I am  not  merely  “thinking”  of  building  this  Railroad,  lam  reallybuilding  it 
now— grading  on  the  first  section  is  completed  and  cars  are  running.  We  have 
started  grading  on  the  last  division  from  Owatonna  to  Rochester. 

I am  working  to  make  this  the  best  constructed  and  biggest  dividend-pay- 
ing Electric  Railroad  in  the  country.  High-class  Electric  Roads  from  New 
York  to  Spokane  are  great  money-makers.  I tell  you  all  about  it  in  my  Big 
Book.  This  is  the  second  time  I have  given  the  people  a chance  to  share  with 
me— my  other  new  enterprise  paid  10  per  cent — the  dividend  checks  were 
mailed  out  on  June  1st. 

Now  is  your  chance  to  share  with  me  in  this  enterprise — the  greatest  of 
them  all  I will  give  you  81,000  in  voting  stock  in  addition  to  a small 
Investment.  I want  to  send  you  the  estimated  net-profit  statement,  showing 


how  your  investment  can  rapidly  increase  in  cash  value.  This  informa- 
tion is  contained  in  my  Big  Book  of  Electric  Railroad  Facts.  I want  you 
to  have  it  even  though  you  never  invest  a dollar,  and  I am  especially 
anxious  for  you  to  have  my  new  Book,  “Why  Wall  Street  Rules  with  f 
the  People’s  Money.”  ♦ 

Don’t  be  backward  about  sending  for  these  books. 


I want  you 

w v j - - „ - are  free- 

some*  of  these* Wall  Street  secrets  will"  open  y.our  eyes.  I want 




to  have  them  and  they  won’t  cost  you  a cent— they  are  tree— 

...»  *•  t M.  W. 

jy  Savage, 
President 
and 


you  to  see  how  the  people’s  money  works  for  Wall  Street. 

I want  to  show  you  how  to  make  your  money  work  for 

J' 


you  and  for  no  one  else. 

Send  For  The  2 Books  Now. 


MAIL  ME  THE  FREE  COUPON  W 

I am  not  drawing  any  salary  and  I have  not  received  any  free  stock  except  with  the  preferred  stock  I bought.  I 
ce  anv  money  except  by  the  rapid  increase  in  value  of  the  “common”  stock.  I personally  guarantee  to  protect 


I cannot 

your 


make  any  money  except  by  the” rapid  increase  in  value  of' the  “common”  stock.  I personally  guarantee  to  prowwi  yoi^ 
stock  equally  with  my  own  and  that  it  will  make  exactly  the  same  per  cent  of  profit.  This  is  truly  a peoples  road  that  A# 
is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  people.  . . ..  ..  ^ 

I offer  you  the  “Common”  Stock  Free  instead  of  giving  it  to  Wall  Street.  It  Is  the  common 
made  the  great  railroad  fortunes — “common”  stock  will  make  you  rich  if  you  carefully  select  it.  Do  you  Know  * . ♦ 

of  anything  as  good  as  the  Dan  Patch  Electric  Line? 

Name 

S?  . 

Post  Office. 


Treasurer, 
Dan  Patch 
Electric  Line, 
bV  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

bear  Mr.  Savage: — I don’t  know 
whether  I’ll  invest  any  money  or 
not,  but  would  like  to  have  you  send 
me  your  two  Books — without  any 
obligation  on  my  part — ‘‘Book  of  Eleo- 
trio  Railroad  Facts”  and  “Why  Wall 
Street  Rules  With  thePeople’a  Money.” 


A# 


M.  W.  SAVAGE,  President 

Minneapolis  - Minnesota 


.♦  State.. 
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A Department  Devoted  to 
the  Best  Interests  of  Farmer* 
and  Other  Country  Dwellers 
in  Aiding  them  to  Arrange 
their  Lands  and  Dwellings 
for  Convenience  and  Beauty 


their 


The  Treatment  of  Roadsides. 

The  planting  of  trees  along  all 


highways  is  usually  insisted  upon  as  a 
public  duty  by  persons  who  take  an 
active  interest  in  matters  which  per- 
tain to  rural  improvement.  The  first 
work  undertaken  by  village  improve- 
ment societies  is  most  frequently  road- 
side tree-planting.  The  activity  of  Ar- 
bor Day  is  apt  to  expend  itself  in  the 
same  direction,  and  very  often  the 
work  is  commendable  from  every 
point  of  view.  A long,  straight,  level 
avenue  with  a row  of  elms  or  sugar 
maples,  or  tulip  trees  on  either  side, 
set  on  smooth  turf  at  regular  inter- 
vals, is  always  beautiful.  No  nobler 
approach  to  a stately  mansion  can  be 
conceived  of  than  such  an  avenue.  As 
an  introduction  to  a suburban  park, 
or  the  extension  of  the  main  street  of 
a country  village,  especia.lly  when  it 
leads  to  some  object  of  adequate  dig- 
nity, such  an  avenue  is  always  satis- 
fying. But  in  an  open,  hilly  country, 
roadsides  are  not  always  improved 
when  bordered  by  a formal  line  of 
trees.  To  one  standing  on  an  emi- 
nence, slender  lines  of  foliage  follow- 
ing the  winding  of  various  roads 
across  the  landscape  would  rarely  be 
pleasing,  and  to  one  traveling  on  such 
roads  the  constant  shade  and  the  un- 
varying repetition  of  a tree  on  either 
side  at  equal  distances  would  be  still 
more  displeasing. 

It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the 
planting  of  trees  along  country  high- 
ways should  be  discouraged,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  trees  can 
be  agreeably  disposed  in  various  ways, 
and  that  in  many  cases  an  occasional 
group  of  trees  at  a cross-road, _ or  a 
single  tree  here  and  there  at  desirable 
points  by  the  wayside,  will  prove  more 
attractive  than  a monotonous  row  on 
either  hand  in  which  each  tree  is  pre- 
cisely fifty  feet  from  its  neighbor.  It 
should  be  remembered,  too,  that 
shrubs  and  vines,  and  even  humbler 
growths,  should  have  a place  on  a 
road  border,  as  well  as  trees,  and 
there  are  many  road  borders  where 
they  are  of  much  more  importance 
than  trees. 

Only  a trifling  outlay  of  labor  and 
expense  is  needed  to  transform  the 


1 or  embankment  into  a sweep  of  ver- 
j dure,  which  becomes  purple  and  fra- 
grant with  bloom  in  its  season.  An 


season,  through  the  thoughtful 
cafe  of  the  gardener  of  a large  estate 
near  by.  We  know  a mile  of  country 
road  which  grows  more  attractive 
every  year  because  a little  care  is 
taken  to  introduce  the  flowers  and 
shrubs  and  vines  which  flourish  nat- 
urally in  that  region.  Marsh  mari- 
golds and  cardinal  flowers  have  been 
made  at  home  by  the  outlet  of  a way- 
side  spring.  Houstonia  and  bloodroot 
bloomed  this  year  where  they  were 
unknown  before.  The  thickets  are 
fringed  with  an  increasing  variety  of 


500  Typewriters 


NEW 

REBUILT 

SECOND- 

HAND 


OLIVER 


Saving  50  to  70% 


3 Oliver,  second  hand,  good  $30 

• " ' 50 

45 


No.  „ 

No.  4 Underwood,  rebuilt,,  fine 
No.  2 L.  C.  Smith,  rebuilt,  fine 

No.  10  Smith  Premier,  new 

No.  6 Remington,  fine 

No.  6 Remington,  rebuilt  

No.  2 Smith  Premier,  fine 

No.  2 Smith  Premier,  rebuilt.... 

No.  2 Hammond,  fine  

No.  12  Hammond,  latest  


All  machines  are  guaranteed.  Our 
rebuilts  are  factory  rebuilts,  and  are 
equal  to  new.  Get  our  proposition 
on  selling  Typewriters  at  $2.50  per 
month. 


COMBE  PRINTING  CO. 

JOSEPH,  MISSOURI. 
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Fruit  Trees 


Season  1910-1911 


The  kind  fruit-growers  like  to 
plant.  The  best  commercial  varie- 
ties to  select  from. 


W.  C.  HOPSON 

j MILTON,  - OREGON 


SEED  WHEAT 


in  the  United  States  is  grown  in  the 
vallevs  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 
where  the  soil  is  varied  and  the 
climate  bracing.  Our  seed  farms  arc 
there  and  this  is  our  special  and 
only  business. 

Let  Us  Send  You  Lists  and  Prices 


A BRIDGE  IN  SUSSEX,  ENGLAND 

ferns,  and  club  mosses  are  now  creep 


unsightly  gully  filled  in  with  brush  to 
guard  against  a more  serious  washout 
hot,  raw  gravel-slope  of  an  excavation 
becomes  in  its  turn  a bower  of  beauty 
under  the  directing  hand  of  one  who 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  render  such 
service  to  the  wayfarer.  We  have 
heard  of  a piece  of  road  on  Long 
Island  which  is  bright  with  flowers  in 


SHEN-CUM  SEED  CO. 

WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


ing  among  them.  Even  in  winter  the 
hips  of  wild  roses  and  the  berries  on 
the  red  alder  show  how  a roadside  can  Tf  /'A TA  T"\  "p  TJ 
be  brightened  by  a few  hours  of  at-  1 V-/  XS  A-l 
tention  in  a year. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  every  land-owner  will  be  persuad- 
ed to  take  such  an  active  and  intelli- 


Something  New 


— — ____  You  Can  Save  Your 

BINDERS 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS  TO 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL 

Gen.  Agent  Clark’s  Cutaway  Tools  and  Fruit-Growers’ 
Supply  Depot. 

KINMUNDY  ILLINOIS 


Apple  Boxes 


CAR-LOAD  LOTS,  K.  D. 


NETTLETON  BO\  & LUMBER  CO. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


DEADLY  FOE  TO  INSECTS 


To  kilj  San  Jose  Scale,  Slugs,  Cabbage  Worms.  Aphis. 
White  Fly,  etc.,  without  injury  to  trees  or  plants,  spraj 
thoroughly  with  a solution  of 

Good’s  SS  Whale  Oil  Soap  No.  3 

of  Agriculture  and  State  Experiment  Stations. 

50-lbs  S2  50;  100-lbs..  $1.50;  larger  quantities  propor- 
tionately less.  Send  for  free  “Manual  of  Plant  Diseases. 
James  Good.  Original  Maker,  967  North  Front  St..  Phila. 


ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  PUT  UP  FRUIT  THIS  YEAR? 

rwxiv  v/  you  are  one 

our  Columbia  Seal- 
ers and  Cover  Truers 
(for  Mason  Fruit  Jars)  will  make 
the  work  easy  for  you.  It  keeps  the 

fruit  from  spoiling.  Fits  any  Jar. 

Onlv  50c  postpaid.  Send  for  one  /today,  you. need  it. 
Agents  Wanted  For  Exclusive  Territory.  A.  D.  Good- 
man Co..  Gen.  Agents.  714  E.  19th  St..  Kansas  Cit> , Mo. 


M.-LJc,  rt«  Cvif  Allows  flies  and  mosquitoes  t< 
UarK  S riy  CXll  pass  outand  prevents  their  re 

turn.  Attaches  across  top  of  any  screen.  Postpaid  25  cts 

State  width  of  screen.  „ ... 

Dr.  L.  W.  CLARK,  Carterville.  Mo. 


gent  interest  in  the  treatment  of  road 
sides.  The  energetic  path  mast® 
would  think  it  beneath  his  dignity  tc 
plant  shrubs  or  sow  flower  seeds  t( 
help  cover  over  the  seams  and  scar 
left  by  man  in  the  track  of  all  his  ‘im 
provements.’  But,  fortunately,  he  neei 
put  himself  to  little  trouble  in  all  th 
hill  countrv  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  a 
least,  for  Nature,  if  left  to'her  ow 
kind  offices,  will  at  once  begin  t 
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clothe  the  desert  made  by  man. 
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tive  than  the  natural  thickets  which 
would  fringe  almost  every  road  in 
New  England  and  the  Middle  States, 
if  they  were  only  allowed  to  grow.  In 
manyv  places,  it  is  true,  such  growth 
would  he  out  of  place.  Smooth  turf 
running  from  the  wheel-way  to,  or 
under,  the  fences  inclosing  fertile 
fields  is  always  attractive.  In  the 
rougher  country,  however,  the  natural 
border  of  shrubs  and  trees  and  fes- 
tooning vines  is  generally  worth  pre- 
serving. The  thorns  and  dogwoods 
and  viburnums,  the  thickets  of  elder 
and  hazel,  the  bitter-sweet  and  clem- 
atis and  moonseed  climbing  over  all 
the  flora  of  the  world  has  no  more 


organized  effort  to  beautify  our  conn 
try  road  sides,  let  us  hope  at  least  that 
overseers  of  the  highway  may  in  time 
be  induced  to  refrain  from  expending 
labor  and  money  to  destroy  the  native 
shrubs  and  vines  and  trees  which 
clothe  so  many  waysides  with  beauty 
as  with  a garment. — Garden  and  For- 
est. 

■aJ'J. 

A Beautiful  Country  Home  in  Mary- 
land. 

Recently  The  Fruit-Grower  asked 
that  its  readers  send  photographs  of 
their  homes,  for  often  we  have  need 
of  them,  to  illustrate  articles.  Mr. 


MR.  WAGNER'S  HOUSE  BEFORE  REMODELING 


beautiful  plants  than  these  and  a hun- 
dred more  which  spring  up  of  them- 
selves and  flourish  until  some  one 
with  a zeal  for  ‘trimming  up’  attacks 
them  with  grubbing-hoe  and  brush- 
hook.  And  when  the  vines  are  strip- 
ped from  the  fences,  and  the  brush  all 
cut,  gathered  and  burned,  the  road- 
sides are  thoroughly  cleared,  it  is  true, 
but  a desolation  of  rocks  and  ashes  is 
all  that  is  left  in  exchange  for  the  fra- 
grance of  flowers,  the  beauty  and 
coolness  of  green  leaves,  and  the  mel- 
ody of  the  bird's  among  them. 

It  is  a comfort  to  note  that  road 
borders  of  native  shrubs  are  being 
used  more  and  more  in  the  best  park 
work.  These  shrubs  are  proving 
themselves  no  less  useful  or  appro- 
priate along  the  smooth,  broad  and 
well-kept  wheel  way  than  they  are  in 
remote  byways  among  the  hills.  In- 
deed, it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the 
hard,  stony  gutter  line  beside  the  road 
bed  could  be  more  agreeably  broken 
than  it  is  by  the  wild  roses  and  red 


Charles  B.  Wagner,  Beaver  Creek, 
Md.,  not  only  sends  a picture  of  his 
home,  but  also  sends  one  showing  it 
before  it  was  remodeled.  We  regret 
that  the  latter  picture  is  so  indistinct 
that  our  readers  cannot  get  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  great  improvement 
made,  but  we  are  glad  to  get  both 
these  pictures  to  show  the  possibilities 
of  fixing  up  some  of  the  well-built 
old  homes  in  some  of  the  Eastern 
states.  We  want  also  to  call  attention 
to  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  best 
farmers  to  make  their  homes  more 
attractive,  both  inside  and  out.  Mr. 
Wagner  may  well  feel  proud  of  this 
home,  and  we  can  well  believe  the 
members  of  the  family  enjoy  it  to  the 
utmost. 

Mr.  Wagner  adds:  “Our  thirty-five 

acre  apple  orchard  is  looking  fine  and 
promises  a fair  crop.  Some  damage 
has  been  done  to  peaches  and  small 
fruits.  The  Fruit-Grower  is  our  only 
fruit  paper,  and  we  read  it  with  more 
I interest  than  any  other  paper  we  get.” 


THE  HOUSE  AFTER  IMPR 

i 

i rox>t  that  occasionally  stray  across  it, 
or  how  any  other  shrub  would  take 
the  place  of  the  sumachs  banked 
) above  a portion  of  a drive.  Every  one 
of  these  shrubs  would  grace  a palace 
garden,  and  yet  when  they  modestly 
appear  along  a rural  highway  they  are 
mowed  down  to  “improve  the  appear- 
, ance”  of  the  country.  If  there  is  no 
reason  to  look  for  any  general  and 


OVEMENTS  WERE  MADE 

Shall  we  not  have  more  photo- 
graphs showing  the  homes  of  our  sub- 
scribers. And  if  you  can  send  pic- 
tures showing  before  and  after  im- 
provement, they  will  be  much  appre- 
ciated, and  will  be  helpful  to  all  our 
readers  who  are  interested  in  improv- 
ing their  homes. 

Renew  your  subscription  today. 


The  Best  Cars 

For  the  Money 

No  class  of  people  in  the  country  is  in  position  to  use  the  auto- 
mobile to  better  advantage  than  the  up-to-date  farmer,  and  hi  i tap 
idly  learning  of  the  advantages  to  he  derived  from  the  Use  of  cats  oil 
the  farm.  The  manufacture  of  automobiles  has  now  developed  to  the 
stage  where  machines  can  be  used  with  a very  small  percentage  of 
the  trouble  experienced  in  past  years,  and  the  average  farmer,  being  of 
a mechanical  turn  of  mind,  and  educated  in  the  use  of  machinery  of 
all  kinds,  is  in  position  to  get  maximum  service  with  minimum  trou- 
ble and  expense. 

Start  Right  By  Buying  a Car  Which  is  Built  Right 

We  offer  in  our  line  of  cars  the  very  best  values  which  can  be 
secured  for  the  money.  Our  machines  are  mechanically  perfect,  and 
have  enough  power  to  carry  the  loads,  take  you  up  all  the  hills — in 
fact,  to  take  you  on  any  kind  of  a trip,  and  bring  you  back  home. 


“The  Lexington” 

Prices  Ranging  from  $1650  Up. 


Write  at  once  for  handsome  catalog  of  Lexington  cars,  showing 
all  designs,  and  giving  complete  description  in  every  detail.  We  want 
agents  in  every  section  of  the  West  for  this  car.  It  is  beyond  ques- 
tion the  best  value  for  the  money  on  the  market.  Ask  at  once  for 
terms.  We  will  furnish  a demonstrator  at  a low  price,  and  you  will 
be  able  to  interest  your  friends  in  this  magnificent  machine.  Write 
early  and  get  agent’s  commission. 

At  the  Dodson  Hill-Climbing  Contest,  held  in  Kansas  City  May 
14,  the  Lexington  $1650  car  broke  all  previous  records,  beating  com- 
peting cars  selling  as  high  as  $3,000.  This  is  the  car  for  country  use. 
All  hills  look  alike  to  the  Lexington.  A demonstration  will  prove  it  to 
your  satisfaction. 

“The  Mighty  Reo” 

$500  to  $1250. 

We  are  agents  in  this  section  for  the  celebrated  line  of  Reo  cars. 
More  Reos  have  been  sold,  perhaps,  for  farm  use,  in  the  past  few 
years,  than  any  other  make  of  machine,  and  they  are  all  giving  satis- 
faction. A catalogue  describing  this  line  will  be  sent  for  the  asking. 

We  Offer  a Few  Used  Cars  at  Low  Prices 

We  have  in  stock  a few  used  cars,  which  will  be  sold  at  low  fig- 
ures. Several  of  these  cars  have  been  used  for  demonstrating  and  are 
just  as  good  as  new.  Write  at  once,  if  you  are  interested,  giving  us 
an  idea  of  the  kind  of  machine  you  want,  and  the  price  you  desire  to 
pay.  We  will  then  send  you  complete  information. 

We  are  now  located  in  our  new  fire-proof  garage  and  salesroom, 
and  have  the  best  equipped  machine  shop  in  the  West.  We  will  rebate 
railroad  fare  to  purchasers  living  within  200  miles  of  this  city. 
If  you  are  interested  in  the  purchase  of  a car,  it  will  pay  you  to  make 
a trip  and  inspect  our  line.  We  can  prove  to  you  that  we  have  the 
best  cars  made  for  the  money.  We  refer  you  to  the  publishers  of  this 
paper  as  to  our  standing  and  the  merits  of  our  cars. 

GET  THE  AGENCY  IN  YOUR  SECTION 

American  Automobile  Co. 

Box  1277  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


THE  White  Norfolk  Turnip 

■+  POUND  SENT  FREE 

The  White  Norfolk  is  a most  popular  and 
highly  prized  variety  turnip.  If  you  have 
never  tried  this  variety  you  should  do  so  now. 

The  White  Norfolk  makes  large,  round, 
white  roots:  excellent  either  for  table  or 
stock;  is  also  used  quite  largely  for  winter 
salad. 

HEAD  HERE  WHAT  ONE  PROMINENT 
GROWER  SAYS: 

I raise  the  White  Norfolk  Turnip  to  weigh 
from  10  to  15  pounds.  I put  one  in  the  Com- 
mercial and  Farmers’  Bank,  for  a prize  won 
for  the  county,  and  offered  $5.00  to  anyone 
to  bring  one  that  size.  Wily  Harrison, 

Halfax  Co.,  N.  C.,  July  5,  1907. 

HOW  TO  GET  THE  WHITE  NORFOLK  TURNIP  SEED  FREE 
To  any  one  who  will  send  us  50  cents  for  one  year's  subscription  to 
The  Southern  Fruit  Grower,  either  new  or  renewal,  we  will  send  R 
pound  of  these  turnip  seed,  postage  prepaid.  This  liberal  offer  Is  made 
to  introduce  our  publication  into  new  homes. 

The  Southern  Fruit  Grower  is  devoted  to  fruit  growing,  small  fruits, 
gardening,  poultry,  etc.  It  contains  from  92  to  40  pages  each  month, 
and  is  filled  with  practical  and  original  matter  that  fruit  growers  and 
farmers  everywhere  should  know.  Many  of  our  subscribers  say  that  they 
would  not  do  without  it  if  it  cost  $1.00  a year.  The  price  is  50c  per  year. 

Don’t  wait  until  our  supply  is  exhausted,  but  send  today,  for  this  ad- 
vertisement may  not  appear  again.  Sample  Copy  Free. 

USE  THIS  ORDER  BLANK 
The  Southern  Fruit  Grower,  Chattanooga,  Tenu. 

Gentlemen:  I enclose  50  cents  herewith  for  one  year's  subscription 

for  The  Southern  Fruit  Grower.  Please  send  me  free,  prepaid,  % pound 
of  White  Norfolk  Turnip  Seed  as  a premium.  Yours  truly, 

W.  F. 

Name P.  O State.  


When  writing  to  advertisers  always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower 
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Conducted  by  - 


MRS.  RUTH  MOTHER  BY 

Address  all  Communications  to 
Home  Editor  The  Fruit-Grower 


Our  Orphan  Babies. 

I have  taken  the  liberty  to  make  ex- 
tracts from  a few  of  the  letters  1 am 
receiving  from  the  good  women  who 
are  going  to  help  supply  our  orphan 
babies  with  wholesome  fruit.  These 
women  did  not  tell  me  I might  use 
their  names,  but  I am  hoping  they  will 
forgive  me  for  doing  it.  1 here  are  so 
many  women  who  wait  for  others  to 
take  the  lead,  and  we  need  all  the  help 
we  can  get.  Don’t  wait  because  you 
can  only  give  one  quart  of  fruit.  Just 
say  you  will  give  that  quart,  and  that 
you  will  try  to  interest  your  neigh- 
bors. If  you  can  promise  six  quarts, 
the  Home  will  send  the  jars  to  be  fill- 
ed. They  stand  the  expense  of  get- 
ting the  jars  to  you;  but  of  course  you 
will  want  to  pay  the  charge  back  to 
the  Home.  It  can  be  sent  by  freight, 

1 think;  but  I may  decide  to  send 
mine  by  express. 

I read  your  appeal  for  fruit  for 
those  orphans,  and  I am  with  you.  I 
will  send  some  fruit,  and  try  to  get 
others  to  join  me.-  I don’t  know  yet 
what  I can  do,  but  will  write  you 
later. — Mrs.  Emma  Marshall,  Hope, 
Ark. 

I will  see  what  can  be  done  in  our 
neighborhood  to  assist  The  Fruit- 
Grower  in  its  noble  work  for  those 
orphan  babies — Mrs.  Bertha  E.  Cham- 
bers, Cosmopolis,  Wash. 

I am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  our 
paper  in  its  work  for  the  orphans.  It 
is  right  for  us  to  divide  our  fruit  with 
those  dear  children,  and  I mean  to  try 
to  get  a barrel  full  sent  from  this 
neighborhood.  If  nothing  unusual 
happens  we  should  have  an  abundance 
and  I am  sure  there  are  many  who 
will  be  willing  to  help  so  good  a 
cause. — Mrs.  Edw.  Smith,  Knob  Nos- 
ter,  Mo. 

I can’t  tell  you  how  interested  I am 
in  that  orphans’  home.  I want  to  hear 
more  about  it.  I am  not  overstocked 
with  this  world’s  goods,  but  I have 
five  children  of  my  own;  but,  oh,  how 
I long  to  help  those  dear  little  ones. 
What  I can  do  will  be  but  a drop  in 
the  bucket,  but  I will  do  what  I can. 
If  others,  just  as  poor,  will  add  a drop, 
perhaps  the  babies  will  have  all  the 
fruit  they  need. — Mrs.  C.  M.  Olston, 
Brookings,  S.  D. 

Here  is  a good  list  from  an  Arkan- 
sister:  "I  am  sending  the  names  of 

those  who  have  promised  fruit  for  the 
babies,  and  we  think  we  can  get 
enough  more  to  fill  a barrel:  Mrs. 

H.  E.  Bacon,  5 quarts;  Mrs.  J.  P.  Lea, 

6 quarts;  Mrs.  W.  E.  Graham,  6 
quarts;  Miss  Ruth  Wight,  3 quarts; 
Mrs.  E.  Wight,  3 quarts;  Stephen 
Wight,  2 quarts;  Mrs.  Jack  Word,  6 
qurts.” — Mrs.  H.  E.  Bacon,  Fayette- 
ville, Ark. 

Dear  Mrs.  Motherby:  I am  going 

to  send  those  babies  twelve  cans  of 
fruit,  assorted.  I shall  also  get  my 
friends  to  help.  They  will  have  to 
buy  their  fruit,  in  most  cases,  but  they 
are  good  women,  and  they  won’t  mind 
it.  Perhaps  we  can  do  more  before 
the  summer  is  over,  but  I promise  this 
much.  The  Home  need  not  send  cans 
this  year.  1 received  literature  from 
the  Home  and  intend  to  keep  in  touch 
with  them,  and  perhaps  help  the  work 
along  a little.  I cannot  tell  you  how 
glad  and  thankful  I am  that  such  peo- 
ple as  this  minister  and  his  wife  exist. 
If  there  are  any  who  need  and  deserve 
a good  home  and  affection  they  are 
the  little  children  and  aged  people. — 
Mary  E.  Leeds,  Amelia,  Ohio. 

I just  cannot  sit  with  folded  hands 
and  think  of  the  article  Mrs.  Mother- 
by has  given  us  in  the  May  issue. 
Why,  mothers,  sisters,  readers,  think 
of  it!  Think  of  those  homeless  little 
ones,  and  for  the  sake  of  your  own 
bright-eyed  baby,  help,  though  it  be 
only  a word  of  cheer.  Such  an  car- 
nest  worker  as  the  superintendent  of 
this  Home  shows  himself  to  be' 
Working  with  a great,  unspeakable 
love  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  and 
depending  on  those  around  h for 
help  Over  and  over,  as  T read  his 
btter  replying  to  my  innuiry,  rang 
the  words  of  our  biassed  Master,  “In- 


asmuch as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me.”  Never  to  my  knowledge 
have  we  had  the  opportunity  to  do 
real,  practical  good,  and  now  what 
are  we  going  to  do  about  the  problem 
which  confronts  us?  Get  out  your 
May  Fruit-Grower  and  read  that  arti- 
cle over  again,  and  then  lend  it  to  the 
president  of  some  good  society  near 
you  and  get  the  members  interested. 
I want  to  thank  our  editor  for  her 
earnest  words,  and  to  do  what  little 
I can  as  a mother  and  lover  of  little 
children  to  help  these  dear  little  ones 
who  have  no  mother  love  to  comfort 
them  and  who,  while  they  are  well 
and  nobly  cared  for,  are  one  of  a 
great  family,  each  one  needing  special 
care  and  help. — Mrs.  John  ETpton,  La- 


March  issue,  I hoped  it  would  bring 
out  a great  many  replies.  There  were 
just  seven!  Yet  it  is  a subject  in 
which  I know  you  are  all  interested. 
The  trouble  is,  you  cither  refuse  to 
think  about  it,  or  you  bate  to  say  what 
you  think.  Some  of  you  arc  afraid 
your  ideas  may  be  ridiculed.  Suppose 
they  are?  I give  you  leave  to  laugh 
at  mine.  I don’t  care,  so  long  as  the 
result  of  the  discussion  that  may  thus 
be  started  is  helpful  to  the  majority. 
If  some  of  the  objections  to  farm  life 
could  be  removed,  there  would  be  no 
more  ideal  existence  this  side  of 
Heaven.  To  try  to  remove  them  is  a 
worthy  task.  Once  accomplished,  we 
shall  all  reap  the  benefit;  then  why 
hold  back,  like  a lazy  horse,  while 
others  do  the  hard  work? 


Of  the  seven  papers  above  men- 
tioned. that  by  Mrs.  Hortense  W. 
Brown  was  awarded  first  prize;  the 
second  goes  to  “Oregona,”  who,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  will  not  let  her  name 
be  used;  a year’s  subscription  to  The 
Fruit-Grower  was  awarded  Inez  De 


fargeville,  N.  Y.  (Mrs.  Upton  is  help-  Jarnatt  Cooper,  who  would  have  had 


mg  pay  postage  on  the  letters  I have 
to  write  to  those  who  wish  further  in- 
formation concerning  this  Home.  It 
takes  lots  of  postage. — Ruth  Mother- 
by.) 

It 

Our  Problem. 

When  I wrote  the  article,  “Is  This 
Practical,”  which  appeared  in  our 


the  second  prize  if  two  of  the  five 
judges  could  have  had  their  way.  All 
these  papers,  and  some  of  the  remain- 
ing four,  will  be  given  space  in  these 
columns  as  soon  as  possible,  for  this 
is  a topic  too  vital  to  be  dropped.  I 
am  hoping  these  articles  will  serve  to 
haps,  accomplish  something  that  shall 
benefit  manv  farming  communities  be- 


start  a general  discussion,  and,  per- 
sides  those  represented  by  The  Fruit- 
Grower’s  subscription  list. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mrs.  Brown  of- 
fers a suggestion  worth  considering. 
The  woman’s  club  is  exerting  a great 
influence  for  good  in  many  places; 
why  should  not  a club  be  organized 
with  a view  to  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  farmer’s  wife?  1 do  not  know 
about  the  constitution  or  by-laws 
either  of  the  Grange  or  the  Woman’s 
Exchange,  but  it  seems  to  me  there 
should  be  no  great  difficulty  in  fram- 
ing a set  of  rules  that  would  be  found 
workable.  Think  it  over,  friends,  and 
let  us  see  if  anything. can  be  made  of 
Mrs.  Brown’s  suggestion. 

RUTH  MOTHERBY 

it 

One  Solution  of  the  Problem. 

T believe  the  suggestions  in  Ruth 
Motherby’s  article  entitled,  “Is  This 
Practical,”  are  not  only  practicable, 
but  that  they  can  and  will  be  put  into 
operation  before  many  years.  I know 
a few  favored  communities  where 
modern  homes  are  already  to  be  found 
— piped  for  water,  lighted  with  home- 
manufactured  gas — in  every  way  as 
convenient  as  the  city  home.  A good 
windmill  makes  the  water  supply  pos- 
sible, and  these  farmers  have  proved 
that  the  expense  is  not  prohibitive. 

Farmers  are  as  progressive  as  any 
other  class  when  they  once  get  the 
idea  that  work  will  be  lighter,  home 


MORE  APOLLOS  ARE  IN  USE 

THAN  ALL  OTHERS  COMBINED 


The  Apollo  player  piano  costs  a little  more  than  the  ordinary  player  piano  because 
it  costs  the  manufacturer  more  to  build  it.  Notwithstanding  this  there  are  more  88-note 
Apollo  piano  players  and  player  pianos  in  use  to-day  than  the  combined  output  of  all 
other  manufacturers  of  similar  instruments. 

Unless  we  can  prove  absolutely  this  unqualified  statement  it  is  of  no  value  to  you 

or  to  ourselves. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  then  that  we  would  make  such  a statement  publicly 
unless  we  had  the'facts  to  back  it  up. 

These  facts  are  of  easy  access  and  you  should  have  them  before  you  buy  a player 
oiano  The  MELVILLE  CLARK 


1 


APOLLO -PIANO 


is  the  only  player  that  gives  a perfectly  natural  rendition  of  any  composition,  because  the  Apollo 

alone  has  the  natural  or  human  touch.  _ , c.  , 

Every  pianist  knows  that  the  piano  hammers  must  strike  the  strings  by  a Downward  Stroke 

to  get  the  best  effect.  , aa.. 

The  pneumatic  fingers  of  the  Apollo  8S-note  player  strike  down,  on  top  of  the  keys.  Utner 

players  strike  up  or  under  the  keys  at  the  back. 

THE  WONDERFUL  ACCENTING  DEVICE 


of  the  Solo-Apollo  stands  alone  in  player  construction.  . . , 

It  brings  the  melody  out  in  relief  with  living  expression  }ust  as  the  master  musician  doe.. 
When  yo'1  write  we  will  tell  you  how  to  dispose  of  your  old  instrument,  if  you  wish,  in 
exchange  for  an  Apollo. 

MELVILLE  CLARK  PIANO  COMPANY  518  SCHhCAGOBLDG’ 
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pleasanter  and  the  children  more  will- 
ing to  stay  at  home  when  the  condi- 
tions are  made  more  livable.  I hey 
have  not  been  slow  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  best  machinery  to  light- 
en their  own  labor,  and  they  will  not 
he  slow  to  lighten  that  of  the  women 
when  once  they  learn  that  it  can  be 
done  profitably. 

It  has  been  proven  beyond  dispute 
that  most  kinds  of  work  can  be  done 
more  easily  and  cheaply  by  co-opera- 
tive methods  than  in  the  old  way,  and 
just  as  soon  as  farmers  indicate  that 
they  are  ready  for  the  up-to-date  laun- 
dry, the  bakery,  the  house-cleaning 
company,  or  any  labor-saving  device, 
you  may  be  very  sure  that  they  will 
find  that  want  supplied.  There  are 
farmers  who  were  never  meant  to 
farm  and  who  can  never  get  a decent 
living  in  that  way.  You  will  find  them 
everywhere.  And  most  of  them  might 
get  a good  living  in  some  other  way, 
if  once  they  were  shown  how.  I be- 
lieve you  will  find  the  family  right  in 
your  own  neighborhood  who  could 
operate  your  laundry  or  your  bakery 
successfully,  and  would  be  glad  of  the 
opportunity.  But  a certain  amount  of 
education  must  precede  this  innova- 
tion, and  the  question  is,  what  can  be 
done  right  now? 

As  a starter,  allow  me  to  suggest 
The  Women’s  Exchange  Club.  I be- 
lieve it  would  supply  the  education 
that  must  lead  to  the  more  revolution- 
ary and  progressive  conditions;  and 
it  has  the  additional  recommendation 
of  being  a help  socially,  as  well  as 
practically.  We  realize  that  the  lack 
of  social  life  is  harder  for  many  wom- 
en to  bear  than  over-worked  muscles. 
We  are  an  emotional  generation,  and 
we  require  companionship,  changes, 
relaxation,  and  at  least  a modicum  of 
excitement  to  keep  our  minds  from 
stagnating,  and  to  preserve  the  nerve 
equilibrium.  We  farmer  folks  made  a 
great  mistake  when  we  gave  up  the 
old-fashioned  quilfing  bee,  the  barn 
dance,  and  other  country  pleasures 
that  once  formed  a part  of  farm  life. 
Why  did  wc  do  it,  when  we  had  noth- 
ing better  to  take  the  place  of  these 
diversions?  I,  for  one,  would  be  in 
favor  of  reinstating  them  if  that  were 
possible;  but  they  seem  to  have  been 
relegated  to  the  past  most  effectually. 
However,  we  can  and  should  organize 
the  Women’s  Exchange  Club.  My 
idea  would  be  to  study  the  Women’s 
Exchanges,  still  to  be  found  in  a few 
cities,  with  a view  to  forming  a con- 
stitution and  by-laws  that  would  be 
acceptable  in  all  farming  communities 
because  of  their  usefulness.  I do  not 
mean  to  copy  them,  but  I am  sure 
they  would  furnish  foundation  for  ar- 
gument and  revision.  Not  long  ago, 
these  exchanges  were  to  be  found  in 
all  large  cities;  but  they  failed  because 
they  did  not  pay  expenses.  In  cities 
there  are  expenses  that  need  not  be 
found  in  the  country  The  Grange, 
also,  would  help  us  with  these  prelim- 
inaries. We  should  organize  and  con- 
duct these  clubs  in  accordance  with 
parliamentary  laws.  Our  first  object 
should  be  mutual  helpfulness.  Through 
the  exchange,  the  woman  who  can 
bake  better  than  she  can  sew  should 
be  enabled  to  exchange  work  with  the 
woman  who  can  sew  better  than  she 
can  bake.  Do  you  get  the  idea?  You 
like  house  cleaning,  but  you  can’t 
make  jelly  that  will  keep.  I have  fine 
luck  with  my  jelly,  but  I hate  house 
cleaning.  I’d  be  perfectly  delighted 
to  exchange  work  with  you,  but  I 
have  no  means  of  knowing  that  you’d 
like  to  exchange  with  me.  Now,  we 
have  organized  our  club,  and  I go  to 
the  secretary,  and  say:  “Please  put 

me  down  as  in  need  of  help  through 
house  cleaning.  I seldom  fail  with 
my  fruit;  I’d  like  to  exchange  work 
with  someone  who  needs  help  through 
the  canning  season;  or  I might  help 
in  making  over  old  garments.  I have 
a real  genius  for  that  sort  of  work.” 
The  day  is  past  when  a farmer’s 
wife  was  expected  to  be  master  of 
several  professions  and  all  of  the 
trades.  It  is  no  longer  conridered  a 
reproach  to  be  unable  to  do  some 
things,  so  long  as  it  is  known  that 
one  can  do  others.  There  are  those 
who  have  even  progressed  so  far  that 
they  can  count  good,  honorable  shirk- 
ing among  the  virtues!  “This  must 
be  shirked  in  order  that  I may  have 
strength  for  that  which  is  of  greater 


importance,”  is  the  slogan  of  these 
up-to-date  women,  and  they  are  the 
ones  who  will  sec  the  virtues  of  this 
Woman’s  Exchange  I am  proposing 
for  farmers’  wives,  and  who  will  work 
towards  its  accomplishment. 

The  tendency  toward  the  small 
farm,  well  cultivated,  will  of  itself 
bring  about  pleasanter  conditions  for 
the  farmer’s  wife.  In  a neighborhood 
of  ten-acre  farms  there  arc  people 
enough  to  make  possible  many  con- 
veniences and  comforts  that  cannot  be 
realized  where  600-acre  farms  arc  the 
rule.  In  such  communities,  a club 
house  would  not  be  impossible,  and 
lectures,  concerts  and  even  the  mov- 
ing picture  show  might  be  arranged 
for.  There  are  so  many  good  things 
that  might  be  accomplished  through  a 
well-  organized  Woman’s  Exchange 
that  I can  hardly  wait  for  the  good 
time  coming  when  every  farming 
community  will  have  such  an  organi- 
zation, and  each  will  be  sending  dele- 
gates to  the  meetings  held  by  the 
others  in  order  to  pick  up  new  ideas. 
MRS.  HORTENSE  W.  BROWN. 

it 

Is  It  Practical? 

Mrs.  Motherby’s  question,  “Is  It 
Practical,”  covering  her  very  interest- 
ing suggestions,  is  not  one  that  can 
be  answered  off-hand.  The  sugges- 
tions must  be  tried,  before  one  can  be 
quite  sure  whether  or  not  they  are 
practical.  Some  of  the  ideas  are  so 
revolutionary,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  average  farmer,  that  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  given  a trial  for  some 
time;  but  it  is  good  to  discuss  them. 
Her  illustration  respecting  the  diffi- 
culty in  first  introducing  the  creamery 
explains  the  difficulty  that  must  be 
overcome  in  introducing  any  method 
of  work  that  is  different  from  estab- 
lished customs.  Possibly  farmers  are 
a little  slower  than  other  people  to 
take  up  easier  ways  of  doing  things, 
but  I think  it  is  a well-recognized  fact 
that  the  majority  of  the  working  class 
object  to  innovations,  even  when  they 
must  result  in  added  comfort  and  hap- 
piness to  themselves.  They  are  like 
the  drowning  man  who  must  be 
whacked  senseless  before  he  can  be 
saved.  This  may  sound  too  pessimis- 
tic, but  it  is  the  result  of  years  of 
observations  and  experience  gained 
while  working  among  the  poor  in  one 
of  our  large  cities. 

My  vacations  have  been  spent  on  a 
farm  with  my  brother,  and  I have  had 
ample  opportunity  to  study  his  neigh- 
bors. Pie  is  entirely  too  conservative 
for  the  best  good  of  himself  and  fam- 
ily, and  his  wife — the  daughter  of  an 
old  New  England  family — is  worse 
than  he  is.  She  simply  cannot  see 
that  the  old  ways  of  doing  housework 
can  possibly  be  improved  upon — or 
that  it  is  better  to  read  the  paper  than 
to  serve  hot  pie  for  dinner!  She  has 
not  taken  a vacation  since  the  first 
baby  came,  fifteen  years  ago,  because 
she  doesn’t  think  it  is  right  for  a 
mother  to  leave  her  children  even  for 
a week — yet  there  have  been  many 
opportunities  during  the  last  seven 
years  when  she  might  have  gone,  had 
she  only  been  willing.  She  has  stayed 
at  home  so  closely  that  it  is  hard  work 
even  to  think  of  breaking  away. 
Would  such  a woman  patronize  a bak- 
ery or  a laundry?  Indeed  she  would 
not,  as  long  as  she.  could  drag  her 
weary  limbs  about  the  house.  Nor 
would  she  be  very  charitable  toward 
the  woman  who  did  patronize  such  in- 
stitutions. Instead,  she  would  use  all 
her  influence  to  prevent  the  installa- 
tion of  anything  of  the  sort;  and  if 
you  study  the  women  of  your  neigh- 
borhood, you  will  find  that  she  is  not 
one  of  the  minority. 

Now,  how  are  you  going  to  help 
such  women?  We  can  all  see  that 
they  are  overworking.  The  daughters 
of  such  women  will  do  almost  any- 
thing rather  than  live  on  a farm,  and 
do  as  mother  has  been  obliged  to  do; 
but  it  will  take  a great  deal  to  con- 
vince them  that  mother  was  really  not 
obliged  to  do  it.  Mother’s  life  on  the 
farm  stands  to  them  as  the  life  which 
must  of  necessity  be  lived  by  any 
woman  whose  husband  is  a farmer — 
just  as  that  mother  clung  to  her  own 
mother’s  methods.  Mother’s  teaching 
has  a far  greater  influence  than  many 
people  think 

be  brought  to  see  and  admit  her  own 
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mistakes,  and  to  recognize  that  her 
duty  to  the  coming  generation  lies  in 
a public  acknowledgment  of  them,  I 
don’t  see  much  hope  of  very  rapid 
advancement.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  the 
farmer’s  wife  would  be  among  the 
slaves  of  the  universe  for  many  gen- 
| erations  to  come. — Mrs.  Rose  Wil- 
lard, Brattleboro,  Vt. 

it 

How  to  Keep  Children  at  Home, 

If  parents  are  of  good  moral  char- 
acter, and  stay  at  home  themselves, 
they  will  have  little  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing the  children  home.  Such  parents  j 
should,  however,  make  the  home  at- 
tractive and  cheerful.  It  is  better  to 
give  children  good  principles  than  to 
give  them  the  college  education  so  | 
much  talked  about.  Much  of  this 
higher  education  is  deceptive,  in  that 
it  does  not  have  the  right  foundation. 
It  is  a deception  and  a sham,  and  the 
child,  too  often,  learns  in  college  what 
it  will  take  half  a lifetime  to  unlearn 
If  parents  are  of  a steady,  home-lov- 
ing disposition,  they  need  have  little 
fear  about  keeping  their  children  with 
them.  — C.  A.  Hyde,  Clearspring, 
Maryland. 
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Our  children  are  both  girls,  and  to 
keep  them  at  home,  we  keep  them 
busy  and  happy.  Each  day  brings  its 
regular  duties  as  well  as  its  pleasures. 
They  help  me  in  the  morning,  doing 
such  light  tasks  about  the  house  as 
they  are  able  to  perform,  and  I make 
it  a point  that  they  must  not  slight  the 
simplest  duty.  I try  to  make  them 
proud  of  doing  their  work  well,  be- 
lieving it  then  becomes  less  arduous. 
Tn  the  afternoon,  we  sew  together, 
and  they  are  both  fond  of  needlework. 
I know  there  are  mothers  who  think 
they  do  not  have  time  to  teach  their 
girls  to  do  such  work,  but  they  miss 
a great  deal  when  they  do  not  take 
time.  I think  it  is  time  well  spent. 
I enjoy  teaching  my  girls,  and  we 
have  many  pleasant  hours  together.  I 
believe  parents  should  work,  as  well 
as  play,  with  their  children — be  their 
companion  in  every  way.  In  the  even- 
ing, we  read  aloud.  My  girls  are 
taught  to  be  interested  in  what  inter- 
ests us,  and  we  make  it  a point  to  be 
interested  in  what  interests  them.  We 
all  enjoy  music,  and  that  is  another 
bond  that  keeps  them  with  us.  We 
play  games  with  them,  choosing  such 
games  as  will  interest  them  and  at  the 
same  time  tend  to  broaden  their 
minds.  When  they  ask  to  go  to  any 
place  where  we  do  not  wish  them  to 
go,  we  tell  them  our  reasons  for  re- 


Don’t  Go  Blind 


WEARING  THOSE 

\%\  Scratchy  Hazy  Spex 

,Qult  Wearing  them  al  once 

as  they  are  sure  to  lead  to 
serious  Eye  Troubles,  such  as 
Cataracts  and  maybe  total  blindness. 

Lay  them  aside  Immediately  and 
write  me  today  for  a set  of  my  won- 
derful “Perfect  Vision”  Spectacles,  but— 

Pont  Send  Me  One  Cent  €* 

when  you  answe-  this  announcement, 
as  I am  gc.og  to  distribute  at  least 
one- hundred-thousand  sets  of  the  Dr. 
Haux  wonderful  “ Perfect  Vision  ” Spec- 
tacles to  genuine,  bona-fide  spectacle- 
wearers  in  the  next  few  weeks  — on  one 
easy,  simple  condition. 

I want  you  to  thoroughly  try  them  on 
your  own  eyes,  no  matter  how  weak  they 
may  be;  read  the  finest  print  in  your 
bible  even  by  the  dim  firelight;  thread 
the  smallest  eyed  needle  you  can  get 
hold  of;  shoot  the  smallest  bird  off  of 
the  tallest  tree  top  with  them  on;  and 
put  them  to  any  test  you  like  in  your 
own  home  in  any  way  you  please. 

Then  after  you  have  become  absolutely 
and  positively  convinced  that  they  are 
really  and  truly  the  softest,  clearest  and 
best-fitting  glasses  you  have  ever  had  on 
your  eyes,  and  if  they  honestly  make  you 
see  just  as  well  as  you  ever  did  in  your 
younger  days,  you  can  keep  the  gOUiJMIJ) 
pair  forever  without  one  cent  of  cost,  and 

Just  Do  Me  A Good  Turn 

by  showing  them  around  to  your  neigh- 
bors and  friends,  and  speak  a good  word 
for  them  everywhere  at  every  opportunity. 

Won’t  you  help  me  introduce  the  won- 
derful Dr.  Haux  “Perfect  Vision”  Spec- 
tacles in  your  locality,  on  one  easy, 
simple  condition  ? 

If  you  are  a genuine,  bona-fide  spec- 
tacle-wearer (no  children  need  apply) 
and  want  to  do  me  this  favor,  write  me 
at  once  and  just  say:  “Dear  Doctor: — 
Mail  me  your  Perfect  Home  Eye  Tester, 
absolutely  free  of  charge,  also  full  par- 
ticulars of  your  handsome  10-karat 
ROIUHOID  Spectacle  Offer,”  and  address 
me  personally  and  I will  give  your  letter 
my  own  personal  attention.  Address: — 
DE-  EAUX,  (Personal),  Haux  Building, 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 


fusing  our  consent.  I believe  many 
Unless  the  mother  can  : parents  make  a mistake  in  not  giving 
a reason  when  they  refuse  to  grant  a 


l?3TE^,Th^K!v^^h^Lauie6^Mai^OMe^Spec. 
tacle  House  in  ttie  World,  and  Perfectly  Reliable. 


request.  We  have  found  that  our  chil- 
dren understand,  and,  although  they 
may  be  disappointed  for  a moment, 
they  soon  agree  with  us  in  the  matter. 
While  we  insist  upon  obedience,  we 
try  to  teach  them  to  obey  because 
they  love  us,  not  because  they  fear  us. 
I think  they  realize  that  our  greatest 
wish  is  that  they  shall  grow  up  to  be 
good  women. — Mrs.  C.  V.  Allen, 
Shenandoah,  la. 

We  have  four  children — three  boys 
and  one  girl.  They  are  all  grown, 
now,  and  all  at  home — yet  we  are 
farmers!  We  have  always  been  in 
close  sympathy  with  our  children. 
When  they  were  little  tots  and  wanted 
to  help,  we  gave  them  something  to 
do,  and  made  them  feel  that  they  real- 
ly did  help  Each  had  a little  plot  of 
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ground  to  do  as  they  pleased  with, 
just  as  soon  as  they  wanted  it.  They 
made  their  own  choice  of  seeds  from 
the  catalogues.  They  also  raised  their 
own  poultry,  or  rabbits,  pigeons, 
guinea  pigs,  canaries,  calves,  pigs, 
lambs  or  whatever  they  fancied,  and 
had  for  themselves  what  money  they 
could  make.  We  take  several  farm 
papers,  also  magazines,  as  well  as  a 
daily  paper,  and  a mechanics’  maga- 
zine. We  have  a piano,  two  violins, 
two  guitars  and  a mandolin,  and  we 
all  play  by  note.  Our  daughter  is  a 
fine  solo  whistler,  and  she  Cali  and 
does  do  all  kinds  of  Work,  not  only 
about  the  house,  but  often  out  of 
doors  as  well.  We  have  a comfortable 
home,  with  modern  conveniences.  We 
have  a good  lawn,  a croquet  ground, 
and  plenty  of  flowers.  Birthdays  are 
always  remembered,  and  there  are 
birthday  parties  as  often  as  conven- 
ient. The  Christmas  tree  is  an  insti- 
tution with  us — indeed,  we  do  not  for- 
get many  of  the  holidays,  and  when  a 
good  circus  comes  along,  we  do  not 
slight  that,  either!  Our  children 
usually  exhibit  at  the  county  fairs,  and 
have  frequently  taken  premiums.  We 
haVe  a good  kodak,  that  adds  to  the 
pleasure  of  us  all.  While  we  farm  on 
a large  scale,  we  do  not  farm  simply 
to  make  money.  We  make  our  place 
a home  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
We  do  not  hire  help,  but  do  our  own 
work,  cheerfully  and  methodically,  and 
we  find  that  we  have  plenty  of  time 
for  that,  and  for  social  pleasures  as 
well.  We  do  not  believe  in  sending 
the  children  away  from  home  to  be 
educated.  We  do  believe  in  having 
our  country  schools  as  good  as  they 
can  be  made,  and  in  giving  our  chil- 
dren the  rudiments  of  education  there; 
then  we  provide  all  the  reading  they 
want,  and  let  them  complete  their  edu- 
cation themselves.  We  stand  ready 
to  invest  in  whatever  will  help  to 
make  home  pleasant,  so  that  our  chil- 
dren will  not  care  to  leave  it,  and  thus 
far  we  have  been  successful.  We  love 
our  children,  and  they  know  it.  We 
thank  God  for  giving  them  to  us,  and 
they  know  that,  also;  and  there  is  not 
one  of  them  who  does  not  think  there 
is  no  place  like  home.— Mrs.  Savella 
Broaddus  Davidson,  Springfield,  Mo. 

it 

How  to  keep  children  at  home?  I 
tell  my  children  I’ll  pay  some  one  to 
take  them  away  from  home,  for  I’ll 
never  get  rid  of  them  if  they  are  al- 
lowed to  decide  the  matter  for  them- 
selves! And  my  threat  doesn’t  worry 
them  a bit.  Two  of  the  six  are  old 
enough  to  be  married — at  least,  they 
are  as  old  as  their  father  and  I were 
when  we  married.  But  I’m  in  no 
hurry  to  have  them  follow  in  our  foot- 
steps, although  they  know  very  well 
I’d  do  the  same  thing  again!  I was 
sixteen,  and  Tom  not  quite  twenty, 
when  we  married,  and  eleven  months 
later  our  first  baby  came  to  live  with 
us.  And  other  babies  were  added, 
about  every  twenty-six  months,  until 
we  had  six  living  children.  There  are 
two  on  the  other  side.  The  babies 
came  so  fast,  and  we  were  so  poor, 
that  we  did  not  have  much  time  or 
opportunity  to  do  anything  but  take 
care  of  them.  Poor?  I guess  so!  We 
began  with  nothing.  Hired  out  to 
work  for  a farmer  and  his  wife,  and 
stayed  with  them  until  we  had  enough 
to  open  up  a little  place  for  ourselves, 
and  when  we  did  that,  we  had  two 
babies  to  take  into  the  new  home.  If 
we’re  going  to  count  pennies,  we  are 
still  poor;  but  we  have  much  that 
money  can’t  Buy,  and  we  know  it. 
Education?  Oh,  we’ve  just  hustled 
for  that.  We  didn’t  think  much  about 
it,  until  the  babies  began  to  get  big 
enough  to  be  educated,  and  we  real- 
ized that  we  were  a long  way  from 
schools.  So  we  just  settled  that  by 
getting  ready  to  educate  them  our- 
selves. And  soon  we  were  all  study- 
ing together,  for  it  didn’t  take  long 
for  the  eldest  children  to  learn  as 
much  as  we  could  teach  them.  The 
correspondence  schools  have  been  a 
godsend  to  us;  we’ve  given  them  a 
great'  many  of  our  hard-earned  dol- 
lars, but  we’ve  never  regretted  a 
penny  of  it.  We’ve  been  so  busy  and 
hapry  trying  to  live  and  educate  our- 
selves that  the  children  haven’t  had 
any  more  time  to  think  of  leaving  us 
than  we  have  had  to  think  of  leaving 


them.  As  money-makers,  I don’t  think 
we’d  be  called  successful;  but  as  home 
makers,  we  are  away  up!  We  always 
have  an  extra  plate  at  the  table  for 
someoi  e,  and  there  is  usually  some 
one  ti  claim  it.  That  helps  us  to 
know  how  to  get  along  with  other 
people.  It  keeps  us  from  imagining 
that  we  ; re  the  whole  thing  ourselves! 
Amusement?  1 wish  you  could  drop 
in,  some  time,  and  decide  that  matter 
for  yourselves,  We  can’t  all  attend 
the  nearest  tennis  tournament  at  the 
same  time,  because  w e haven’t  enough 
good  clothes  to  go  around,  but  we 
take  turns  going.  It  is  the  same  with 
baseball,  concerts  and  whatever  else 
comes  our  way — for  a thrifty  little  city 
has  been  built  in  the  vicinity  since 
Tom  and  I first  came  to  the  farm. 
But  just  what  is  it  that  binds  us  to- 
gether? Friends,  it  is  LOVE — the 
real  article,  written  ill  capital  letters. 
And  it  goes  hand  in  hand  with  re- 
ligion—the  everyday  working  brand 
of  religion  that  spells  happiness  for 
all  who  accept  it  as  a part  of  their 
daily  lives.— Mrs.  Tom  Walsh,  Ohio. 

it 

The  desire  for  companionship  is 
born  with  the  child,  and  grows  with 
the  years.  Mother  must  make  herself 
what  the  child  desires  in  a companion. 
She  must  gain  his  confidence,  and 
keep  it.  She  must  find  time  to  study 
him,  and  to  caress  him,  even  though 
she  must  neglect  her  work  as  a con- 
sequence. Is  the  child  not  more  dear 
to  you  than  your  work?  Be  his  play- 
fellow, and  get  him  really  interested 
in  the  things  you  wish  him  to  be  in- 
terested in.  Every  child  seeks  con- 
genial companionship.  It  is  ,a  law  of 
nature.  If  he  does  not  find  it  at 
home,  he  will  seek  it  elsewhere.  Make 
yourself  acquainted  with  the  play- 
fellows of  your  children.  Often  the 
germs  of  “wanderlust”  are  planted 
in  the  minds  of  your  children  by  their 
playmates.  Many  a mother’s  heart 
has  been  broken  because  her  child  lost 
his  love  of  home;  yet,  had  she  hon- 
estly sought  the  source  of  her  sorrow, 
she  would  have  found  it  in  herself. 
When  home  is  looked  upon  as  the 
dearest  spot  on  earth,  as  it  should  be, 
we  shall  have  no  trouble  in  keeping 
our  children  there.  We  should  make 
home  as  attractive  as  our  means  will 
permit,  but  the  things  that  can  be 
bought  with  money  are  not  the  most 
necessary  parts  of  the  ideal  home. 
The  home  spirit^-the  mutual  love  and 
interest — that  is  what  makes  the  true 
home.  Teach  the  children  how  to 
have  this  interest,  not  only  in  them- 
selves, but  in  father  and  mother.  Re- 
spect yourselves  so  much  that  the 
children  must  respect  you,  and  love 
the  children  so  much  that  they  must 
give  love  in  return.  Do  not  let  them 
grow  up  believing  that  father  and 
mother  should  do  everything  for  them, 
but  that  they,  also,  have  a duty  to 
perform  towards  father  and  mother. — 
M.  May  Wollam,  Ohio. 

it 

Be  a companion  to  your  child,  and 
you  will  have  gone  a long  way  in 
keeping  him  with  you.  Give  him  an 
opportunity,  insofar  as  you  are  able, 
to  develop  that  which  is  in  him.  Do 
not  try  to  make  him  take  up  that  in 
which  you  are  most  interested;  but  try 
to  understand  what  it  is  that  interests 
him.  If  he  wishes  to  possess  any- 
thing, try  to  help  him  earn-  it  for  him- 
self— unless  it  is  something  he  should 
not  have,  and  then  tell  him  why  you 
consider  it  harmful.  My  home  is  for 
the  use  of  my  family.  There  is  no 
room  too  good  for  their  use.  They 
are  taught  to  help  keep  it  in  order, 
and  each  evening  the  playthings  must 
be  put  away  before  bedtime  . Let  your 
child  have  his  associates  in  his  own 
home.  Don’t  nag  him,  or  baby  him, 
but  make  him  feel  that  he  is  neces- 
sary to  you,  that  he  must  be  useful  to 
the  world,  and  a blessing  to  others. — 
Mrs.  John  Upton,  Lafargeville,  N.  Y. 

it 

T am  sure  that  I should  not  have 
realized' sufficiently  that  “an  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a pound  of  cure,” 
if  it  had  not  been  called  to  my  atten- 
tion by  “Granny,”  who  quoted  from 
her  own  experience.  I took  her  ad- 
vice, however,  and  as  soon  as  my  lit- 
tle girl  could  scramble  down  over 
the  doorstep  I began  to  teach  her 
where  she  might  and  might  not  go. 


Free!  Literature 


THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Oregon’s  Great  Farm  Journal, 
recently  issued  a 16-page  illustrated  story  on  Oregon  and  her 
Resources  for  distribution  by  the  railroads  in  the  East.  We  have 
a few  thousand  copies  we  will  send  to  anyone  desiring  same  (not 
more  than  six  to  one  party)  for  the  postage,  which  amounts  to 
one  cent  a copy.  This  is  the  best  book  on  Oregon  in  print.. 
Address 


The  Pacific  Northwest 

“Leading  Pacific  Coast  Farm-Monthly” 

215  Oregonian  Building  PORTLAND,  OREGON 




Will  You  Do  a Few  Minutes  Work  for 
Me  and  Obtain  this  Elegant  Set  of 
Assorted  Pens  and  Pencils  FREE? 


THIS  pretty  and  most  useful 
Outfit  consists  of  1 "Rex” 
Fountain  Pen  (with  14  karat 
pen  guaranteed),  Filler  for  same, 
1 "Spear”  Pencil  (with  extra  box 
of  leads),  1 "Magic”  Knife,  1 Rub- 
ber Eraser,  1 Combination  Pen 
and  Pencil  Holder,  1 small  Box 
containing  1 dozen  assorted  Steel 
Pens  ; is  packed  in  a very  hand- 
some box  (being  unique  in  shape 
and  style,  with  hinge  cover  and 
richly  decorated  in  choice  colors 
and  fancy  design) ; and  will  be 
given,  ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  to 
any  person  sending  me  their  name 
and  address,  so  that  I can  write  them  full  particulars  how  they  may  obtain 
this  "very  newest”  in  Assorted  Pens  and  Pencils  free.  It  takes  but  a two- 
cent  stamp  for  your  letter,  and  the  proposition  which  it  will  bring  in  return 
will  prove  so  attractive  that  you  will  congratulate  yourself  for  having  made 
the  effort.  Address:  HERMAN  F.  LINDE,  1324  Wabash  Ave. , Chicago. 


and  invariably  watched  to  see  that 
her  baby  feet  did  not  stray  into  for- 
bidden places. 

Children  are  usually  timid  when 
first  they  run  out  alone,  so  the  lesson 
was  not  hard.  We  lived  in  a country 
town,  where  yards  were  not  fenced 
in,  and  though  there  was  little  traffic 
on  our  street,  the  sidewalk  was  for- 
bidden as  a play  ground.  An  inflex- 
ible rule  was  that  she  must  not  visit 
the  neighbors  without  an  invitation, 
whereby  hangs  a tale.  An  invitation 
was  sacred,  and  must  be  accepted;  and 
though  I have  upon  sundry  occasions 
had  reason  to  suspect  that  a little  fish- 
ing had  procured  the  coveted  invita- 
tion, I know  that  she  has  never  even 
entered  a neighbor’s  house  without 
having  been  invited,  and  then  the  pro- 
posed visit  must  be  announced  at 
home  before  going  into  effect.  She 
must  not  even  go  down  the  street  to 
meet  any  of  the  family  who  may  be 
approaching  the  house  until  she  has 
made  known  her  intention;  this 
sounds  very  strict,  but  it  is  not  hard 
to  cTo  in  the  beginning  of  things,  and 
children  unconsciously  form  the  good 
habit  of  speaking  about  their  plans. 
As  the  boy  came  along,  he  easily  fol- 
lowed in  sister’s  steps,  and  neither  has 
even  once  crossed  the  boundary  with- 
out permission.  I wish  I could  say 
as  much  of  my  neighbor’s  children! 
They  each  have  their  own  little  gar- 
den plot,  and  strawberry  bed,  and  this 
year  I intend  that  each  shall  have  a 
pen  of  chickens.  From  these,  besides 
errands  and  odd  jobs,  they  derive  their 
income,  each  has  a bank  account,  and 
as  they  grow  older,  I hope  to  solve 
the  same  question  in  an  enlargement 
of  the  same  plan. — Mrs.  Herbert  R. 
Gott,  Wollaston,  Mass. 

it 

How  do  I keep  my  children  at 
home?  By  sharing  with  them.  That 
is  the  best  answer  I can  make.  I 
share  time,  interest,  money,  all  that  I 
have.  They  are  my  friends  and  com- 
i rades,  and  we  put  one  another  before 


all  the  rest  of  the  world.  I do  not 
make  them  feel  that  a clean  kitchen 
floor  is  dearer  to  me  than  their  com- 
panionship, and  they  have  never  made 
me  feel  that  any  outsider  was  more  to 
them  than  I am.  I am  interested  in 
all  their  work  and  all  their  play,  and 
they  know  it.  We  have  just  been 
making  valentines  together,  and  I 
knew  to  whom  theirs  went.  • No  one 
teased  or  made  fun  of  anyone  else  be- 
cause of  the  destination  of  their  val- 
entines. On  Valentine’s  Day,  while 
they  were  at  school,  I made  heart- 
shaped  cookies,  to  help  out  with  the 
valentine  supper.  All  such  things 
make  extra  work,  but  they  pay.  My 
parlor  is  not  too  good  for  my  children 
and  their  friends.  I usually  work  in 
the  room  adjoining,  when  they  have 
company,  so  that  I always  am  able  to 
judge  as  to  their  companions,  but  they 
are  never  forbidden  to  play  with  any- 
one. So  they  never  have  that  reason 
as  an  excuse  to  make  them  steal  away 
to  play.  I try  to  influence  them  to 
choose  the  right  ways,  but  they  are 
never  commanded  to  do  anything. 
And  yet,  they  are  trained  to  be  obe- 
dient. I try  to  teach  them  to  think 
for  themselves  almost  from  babyhood. 
Many  a mother  drives  the  older  chil- 
dren away  by  not  making  the  younger 
ones  respect  the  rights  of  the  older 
brothers  and  sisters.  That  is  a mis- 
take. Two  boys  near  us  worked  hard 
to  bnild  a boat.  It  was  not  fair  to 
see,  but  it  floated,  and  it  was  dear  to 
their  hearts.  But  one  day  the  five- 
vear-old  brother  made  holes  in  it,  and 
without  reproof,  because  “it  wasn’t 
worth  anything,  anyhow.”  Can  the 
older  ones  be  blamed  for  resenting 
that,  or  for  longing  to  get  away, 
where  they  can  do  things  without  hav- 
ing them  spoiled?  Neither  should  the 
older  children  be  permitted  to  boss  or 
tease  the  smaller  ones.  Let  each  be 
given  “a  fair  show.”  Let  no  member 
of  the  family  impose  on  another,  but 
try  for  justice  in  even  the  small  mat- 
i ters.  Be  a real  friend  to  your  chil- 
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For  advertisements  in  this  department,  of  not  less  than  twenty- worda  in  which 

no  display  type  Is  used,  we  make  a special  late  of  IIIK1.1.  CI.rTIS  I l.lt  WOItD,  l,A<  II 
VKKltTION  If  several  different  advertisements  are  Inserted  In  the  same  Issue,  the 
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ain.- rate  of  *4  *11)  per  inch  must  he  paid.  Every  initial  and  number  to  count  as  one 
word.  This  department  is  for  the  benefit  of  our  subscribers  who  have  anything  to  sell, 
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dren,  and  they  will  be  able  to  see 
your  side  of  the  question  as  well  as 
their  own.— Marion  Hill,  Marywood, 

111. 

■f 

From  the  beginning,  I tried  to  make 
mother  and  home  so  dear  to  my  chil- 
dren, that  they  would  not  want  to 
leave.  There  has  been  no  part  of  my 
house  too  good  for  my  children.  I 
made  my  boys  as  free  in  every  part 
of  it  as  my  girls,  but  I taught  them 
to  keep  things  nice,  and  to  like  to  see 
them  kept  in  that  way.  If  you  begin 
when  your  children  are  little,  and  are 
careful  and  orderly  yourself,  it  is  real- 
ly easy  to  teach  them.  There  have 
been  no  difficulties  too  great  for  our 
family  altar.  We  always  thank  God 
for  our  blessings,  and  ask  His  guid- 
ance in  our  trials.  My  children  do  this 
as  naturally  as  they  come  to  me — be- 
cause they  have  done  it  always,  and  it 
is  a part  of  our  daily  life.  I have 
never  allowed  them  to  get  away  from 
me.  I make  their  joys  and  sorrows 
my  own,  and  they  share  them  freely 
with  me.  I have  sat  up  late,  many  a 
night,  after  a hard  day’s  work,  to  help 
get  a difficult  lesson,  or  to  have  a 
quiet  talk  with  my  boy  over  the  trials 
of  his  boyhood.  I pity  the  mothers 
who  are  strangers  to  their  own  chil- 
dren. They  miss  the  happiest  part  of 
motherhood.  To  keep  close  to  the 
children,  one  must  talk  to  them  when 
they  are  babies  as  if  they  were  com- 
panions, not  pets.  To  do  this,  try  to 
understand  the  baby  mind,  and  do  not 
be  afraid  to  talk  to  them  as  if  they 
were  quite  grown  up;  then  grow  as 
they  grow.  The  mother  has  failed  in 
her  duty  when  her  children  are  afraid 
to  tell  her  their  most  intimate  secrets. 
The  world  has  many  lessons  for  the 
young;  there  is  danger  when  these  les- 
sons must  be  learned  from  strangers. 
My  children  and  I are  chums.  I con- 
fide in  them  and  trust  them  just  as 
they  confide  in  and  trust  me.  I am 
sorry  for  the  mother  who  does  no* 
know  her  child’s  associates  as  inti- 
mately as  the  child  knows  them.  I 
am  sorry  for  the  mother  whose  chil- 
dren do  not  come  to  her  with  stories 
of  all  the  happenings  of  the  day;  but 
the  mother,  not  the  child,  is  to  blame. 
—A.  M. 

High  Praises  From  Oregon. 

I subscribed  for  The  Fruit-Grower 
some  time  ago  and  have  received  two 
copies,  with  which  I have  been  more 
than  pleased.  It  is  just  the  kind  of 
paper  an  up-to-date  fruit-grower 
wants,  and  it  is  just  the  kind  of  paper 
a “has-been”  doesn’t  want,  for  it  hurts. 
I cannot  recommend  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er too  higly,  and  as  long  as  it  is  kept 
up  to  present  standard  you  can  count 
on  me  as  a subscriber. 

W.  G.  FAUST. 

Dufur,  Oregon. 

Roosevelt  in  Africa  Post  Cards  Free. 

Send  10  cents  in  stamps  and  we  will 
mail  you  at  once  a set  of  24  latest  post 
cards  illustrating  President  Roose- 
velt’s hunting  trip  through  wilds  of 
Africa,  reproduced  in  beautiful  colors; 
from  actual  photographs;  finest  post 
card  collection  ever  issued.  Send  name 
and  10c  quick  Capital  Card  Co.,  Dept. 
634  Topeka,  Kan. 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 

Fruit  and  poultry  industries  are  so  closely 
allied  that  The  Fruit-Grower  is  a good  me- 
dium for  poultry  advertisers.  If  you  want 
to  buy  stock  or  have  stock  or  eggs  to  sell, 
advertise  in  this  department  at  3 cents  a 
word  each  insertion.  Or,  use  our  regular 
poultry  pages,  rate  for  which  is  $4.1)0  per 

inch  each  insertion. 

Plymouth  Bocks 

Buff  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  for  hatching, 
from  high  scoring  hens  and  blue  ribbon  win 
net's*.  • Write  Miss  Bessie  Hind,  Ilolfe,  Iowa. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Elm  Tree  Farm  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Large  and  vigorous  stock.  Have  won 
over  100  prize  ribbons  last  four  years.  Eggs, 
special  matings,  $2.00  per  15.  Circular.  H. 
P.  Deming,  Robertsville.  Conn.  

Columbian  Wyandottes,  prize  winners; 
great  layers.  Eggs,  $2.00  per  15.  A.  Felt- 
h ouse,  Elkhart.  I n d . 


Miscellaneous  Poultry 

Kellerstrass  White  Orpingtons  and  Barred 
Rocks';  prize  winners,  great  winter  layers. 
Eggs  from  select  matings,  $3.00  per  15;  from 
utility  Rocks,  $1.50  per  15.  Booklet  free. 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Webb.  Box  K.  Sandstone.  Minn. 

For  Sale;  Ring  Doves',  Guinea  Pigs,  White 
Doves,  Rabbits,  Fancy  Pigeons',  Canary 
Birds.  208  North  15th  Street,  John  M. 
Ornellas,  Springfield.  111. 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALS. 

If  you  want  a part  of  one  of  the  very 
choicest  tracts  of  fruit  land  on  earth,  where 
conditions  are  ideal  for  growing  fruits  and 
for  a home,  then  send  for  a copy  of  a beau- 
tiful booklet  describing  Morrisania  Ranch, 
Grand  Valley,  Colo.  This  is  noi  cheap  land 
— it  sells  for  $300  per  acre,  including  per- 
petual water  right,  but  it  is  worth  the 
money.  It  may  be  that  some  member  of 
your  family  needs  the  benefit  of  Colorado’s 
climate  for  some  form  of  lung  trouble.  Get 
a tract  of  this  land  and  establish  your  home 
there  before  it  is  too  late.  The  ranch  con- 
tains 880  acres,  and  only  part  of  it  is  for 
sale,  for  we  will  develop  the  remainder  for 
our  own  use.  Shall  we  send  you  the  book- 
let which  describes  the  place?  Write  me  if 
interested.  James  M.  Irvine,  Editor  The 
Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 


Fine  farm  for  sale:  One  of  the  best  im- 

proved farms  in  the  noted  Neosho,  Mo., 
fruit  district;  clos'e  to  one  of  the  best  towns 
of  Southwest  Mo.,  two  miles  from  depot  of 
three  trunk  lines  of  railroad;  affording  low 
competitive  rates  to  markets.  Neosho  is 
one  of  the  largest  strawberry  shipping  points 
in  the  U.  S.  Large  bearing  orchards  on 
land.  Probably  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
bushels  apples  this*  year;  plenty  of  other 
fruit;  good  crops  of  corn,  oats,  cow  peas, 
hay,  etc.,  good  buildings,  well  watered,  one 
hundred  sixty  or  two  hundred  forty  acres; 
will  sell  stock,  crops  and  implements  with 
place.  No  trade.  John  M.  Purdv,  Neosho, 
Mo. 


Colorado  needs  20,000  more  fruit-growers 
to  help  supply  her  world-wide  markets  for 
apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums  and  other 
fruits.  Do  you  want  to  make,  a yearly  profit 
of  $75  to  $350  an  acre  on  apples,  peaches, 
etc.,  and  a profit  of  $50  to  $275  an  acre  on 
small  fruits?  Colorado  fruit-gorwers  conquer 
frosts  by  usung  smudge-pots,  thus  getting  a 
full  crop  every  year.  For  information  and 
literature  on  Colorado  fruit  lands  write  State 
Board  of  Immigration,  State  House,  Denver, 
Colo.  We  are  supported  by  the  state,  and 
sell  no  lands. 


For  Sale — Finest  fruit  and  poultry  farm 
site  in  the  U.  S.,  right  in  the  town  of  Sen- 
eca, Mo.,  population  1,500.  On  a high  ele- 
vation with  natural  forest  shade.  Improve- 
ments, ten  room  residence,  storage  house 
concrete  cellar,  two  barns,  two  wells,  one 
with  windmill,  area  about  nine  acres,  con- 
sisting of  37  lots  all  in  one  body,  valuable 
as  residence  lots,  well  worth  five  thousand 
dollars,  but  non-resident  owner  will  sell  for 
four  thousand,  terms  to  suit.  For  full  par- 
ticulars write  D.  W.  Gahagan,  owner,  Lena, 
Illinois. 

Rare  Bargain  for  Fruit  Growers  or  In- 
vestors'. Owing  to  ill  health  I offer  my 
100  acre  irrigated  young  peach  and  pear 
orchard  in  famous  Pecos  Valley  of  New 
Mexico  for  $40,000.00,  one-half  cash,  balance 
at  6 per  cent  to  suit  purchaser.  Small  crop 
this  year.  Next  year  produce  $25,000.00.  Can 
be  subdivided.  Address  Tracy-McLenathen 
Company,  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico. 


Buy  land  in  Washington  Co.,  Ark.,  300 
acres  fine  fruit  land;  80  acres  cleared;  bal- 
ance fine  hardwood  timber;  6 acres  fin< 
young  peaches,  apples,  and  other  fruit;  IE 
miles  station;  4 miles  Winslow  summer  re- 
sort; fine  water.  Will  s'ell  all  or  part; 
would  divide  into  three  good  farms.  A snap 
for  somebody.  W.  H.  Adkins,  Brentwood, 
Arkansas. 


For  Sale:  An  ideal  stock  and  fruit  farm 

in  Taney  County,  Missouri,  where  stock  win- 
ters on  the  range  at  minimum  cost.  The 
noted  home  of  the  apple  and  peach;  3% 
miles  from  Forsyth,  7 miles  from  railroad 
at  Hollister;  529  acres;  40  acres  tillage,  log 
buildings,  and  timber  enough  to  pay  for 
entire  tract.  J.  E.  Burbank,  Malden,  Mass*. 


In  Virginia’s  best  apple  growing  section, 
limited  number  of  10-acre  orchard  tracts, 
carefully  selected  land  adjoining  successful 
commercial  orchards,  $40  per  acre,  $1  per 
month,  no  interest,  no  taxes.  Illustrated 
booklet  free.  Shenandoah  Valley  Apple 

Lands  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Va, 

Will  sell  part  of  my  rich  irrigable  land, 
with  decreed  water  now  running  thereto,  in 
tracts  of  twenty  or  more  acres,  improved 
or  unimproved.  Low  prices),  long  time.  Best 
for  fruit,  grain,  alfalfa  and  stock.  Ques- 
tions answered  fully.  Best  references  given. 

E.  McCul ley,  Arco,  Idaho. 

Ozark  Fruit  Farm:  80  acres',  house,  barn, 

packing  shed,  etc.,  $1,800.  Easy  terms;  fruit 
will  pay  for  it;  $700  of  Elbertas  last  year, 
good  prospects  this  year;  best  fruit  location 
in  the  country;  1 Mj  mile  from  Ozark,  Frank- 
lin Co.,  Ark.  G.  Owen,  owner,  123  Holley 

St.,  Oak  Park,  III. ' 

I want  information  about  a good  grain  or 
stock  farm  for  sale.  I know  of  over  1,000 
buyers,  willing  to  pay  your  price.  I can  tell 
you  how  to  find  them.  Write  me  about  it 
and  let’s  see  if  we  can  close  up  a deal. 
Address  at  once,  Arthur  Capper,  Dept.  93, 

Topeka,  Kan. 

For  Sale:  40  acres;  all  cultivated;  irri- 

gated with  5 horse  power  gasoline  engine 
and  pump;  all  fenced;  6 room  house;  other 
buildings;  300  Logan  berries;  young  orchard; 
on  beautiful  river.  Write  C.  H.  Manning, 

Fall  River  Mills.  Calif. 

Non-resident  owner,  must  sacrifice,  hun- 
dred acre  apple  orchard,  bearing.  Adjacent 
to  village.  Bitter  Root  Valley,  Montana. 
Free  water  right.  Price,  three  hundred  per 
acre.  Will  divide.  Write  Harry  Moore,  New 

York  Block,  Seattle. 

Come  to  Lincoln,  Washington  Co.,  for 
good  health  springs;  fruit  farms,  grass  and 
grain  farms;  fine  opening  for  dairy  and 
poultry  business.  Write  Lincoln  Realty  Co., 

Lincoln.  Ark. 

160  acre  farm  for  sale.  In  Pike  Co.,  Ark. 
$10  per  acre  will  buy  it;  title  perfect.  This 
property  is  tolerably  well  improved;  if  in- 
terested, write  W.  J.  Forrester,  Langley. 
Arkansas. 


60  acres  first  class  orchard  land,  about 
1,000  bearing  trees,  best  varieties.  good 
buildings  and  improvements;  a bargain  at 
$125.00  per  acre.  Robert  Peterson,  Florence, 

Montana. 

Free  booklets,  map  and  price  lists  of  fa- 
mous Western  Colorado  fruit  lands  and  or- 
chards sent  on  application.  A proven  fruit 
section'  Welch  £ Merrill.  Delta.  Colorado. 

Land  for  exchange  in  the  fruit  and  alfalfa 
section  of  the  artesian  belt  of  the  famous 
Pecos  Valley.  For  particulars  write  A.  N. 
Gibbs,  Lake  Arthur.  New  Mexico. 


20  acre  peach  and  apple  orchard;  cheap. 
All  eastern  people;  two  big  companies;  in 
same  vallev;  no  better  fruit  valley  any  - 
where.  Ferd  Statler,  Elberta.  Utah. 


AUTOMOBILE  BARGAINS 

If  you  want  the  very  best  automobile  that 
money  will  buy,  write  us  and  state  about 
what'  size  car  you  want,  the  purpose  for 
which  you  intend  to  use  it.  and  about  the 
amount  you  desire  to  pay.  We  can  give  you 
big  value  for  your  money.  Come  and  look 
over  our  line.  We  pay  fare  both  ways  if 
you  buy  from  us.  Address  American  Auto- 
mobile Co.,  1215  to  1225  Frederick  Avenue, 
St.  Joseph.  Mo. 


Choice  VIRGINIA  Farms 

I Along  Chesapeake  & Ohio  tty.  as  low  as  $10.00  per  I 
I acre.  Send  for  illustrated  booklet.  ‘‘COUNTRY  LIKE  IN  I 
] VIRGINIA,”  it  describes  the  mild  climate,  all-year farming,  dairy-  | 
ing,  poultry  aud  stock  raising,  nearby  Eastern  markets,  schools,  etc., 


I and  why  land  is  now  so  cheap.  Low  twice-a-month  excursion  rates. 

G.  B.  WALL,  REAL  ESTATE  . “ ~ “ " 


Box  K Richmond,  Va. 


: ALT.,  c.  <fcO.RY.,| 


DON'T, BUY GASOLINE ENGiNES<¥SS^fsi^c 

alcohol  engine,  superior  to  any  one-cylinder  engine;  revolutionizing  power.  Its  weight  and  balk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  engines,  with  greater  durability.  Costa 
L«ss  to  Buy— Less  to  Run.  Quickly,  easily  started.  Vibration  practically  overcome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  any  wagon.  It  is  a combination  portable,  stationary  or  traction 
engine.  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.  THE  TEMPLE  ENGINE  MFG.  CO..  48 West  15th  St.,  Chicago.  THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY  SIXTH  YEAR. 

VIRGINIA  FRUIT  LANDS 

$10  to  $20  per  acre  will  buy  land  In  the  beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley  that  will  grow  better  fruit 
than  can  be  grown  on  land  costing  from  S100  to  $200  per  acre  elsewhere.  There  are  special  reasons  1 
for  this  condition.  The  price  will  probably  double  in  five  years.  VIRGINIA’S  MILD  CLIMATE,  close 
markets,  cold  mountain  water  and  best  social  environment  make  her  very  attractive  to  the  North- 
ern Homesccker.  fend  today  for  illustrated  Quarterly,  maps.  Homeseeker’s  Excursion  rates 

and  other  information.  /,|fl,ll|\ 

Jj-  H.  LaBaume,  Agr.  & Ind.  Agt.,  Norfolk  & Western  Ry.,  Dept.  G,  38  Roanoke,  Va.  ( 1 


HELP  WANTED. 

Male  Help. 

Salesmen  Wanted — We  pay  cash  each 
week,  pay  expenses  while  canvassing,  give 
exclusive  territory  and  furnish  a complete 
canvassing  outfit  free.  Experience  in  our 
line  not  necessary.  Write  today  for  particu- 
lars. Planters,  write  for  special  prices. 
The  Griesa  Nurseries,  T.  E.  Griesa,  Prop., 
Lawrence.  Kan. 


Working  manager  wanted  for  small  or- 
chard farm:  A man  who  has  had.  exper- 

ience in  working  men  and  teams;  in  orchard 
work  and  in  handling  fruit.  Must  be  sober 
and  furnish  good  references.  Virginian  pr<- 
ferrod.  Box  37,  Warrentori.  Virginia. 


Wanted — Local  salesmen  in  every  commu- 
nity to  sell  our  high-grade  nursery  stock. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Outfit  free.  Cash 
weekly.  National  Nurseries,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


INVESTMENTS. 

Cash  for  your  farm  or  business.  I bring 
buyer  and  seller  together.  No  mater  where 
located,  if  you  want  to  buy  or  sell,  addres's 
Frank  P.  Cleveland,  994  Adams  Express 
Bldtr..  Chtcngo,  111. 


FOR  SALE — MISCELLANEOUS. 

Nursery  for  Sale — We  wish  to  sell  out 
the  nursery  business,  as  it  is  more  than  we 
can'  attend  to  in  connection  with  our  ranch 
work.  Will  sell  the  business  and  nurs'ery 
stock  without  the  land  if  purchaser  prefers. 
Largest  nursery  in  Southern  California.  For 
particulars  write  Orange  County  Nursery  & 
Land  Co.  (Inc.).  Fullerton,  Calif. 


For  Sale — A single  hQrse  Deering  mower 
used  three  timea-  Practically  as  good  as 
new.  Price,  $15.00.  Wm.  Elliot.  Douds 
Leando,  Towa.  


MISCELLANEOUS 

Farms  Wanted.  We  can  turn  a quick  sale 
for  you.  as  we  are  in  close  touch  with  buy- 
ers' everywhere.  Let  us  show  you  how  to 
save  agent’s  commission.  Of  if  you  want 
to  buy  property  of  any  kind,  anywhere, 
write  us.  American  Investment  Association. 

Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Best  fruit  paper  published.  Covers  sub- 
jects of  small  fruit  growing,  spraying, 
strawberry  culture  and  gardening  in  a man- 
ner unrivaled  by  any  other  paper.  Special 
rate  from  now  to  January.  1914,  for  one 
dollar.  Write  today.  Fruitman  & Gardener 
Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa. 


Wanted:  Good  reliable  men  to  sell  nur- 

sery stock.  We  have  a fine  proposition  to 
offer.  Write  today.  James  Truitt  & Sons, 
Chanute,  Kansas. 


Wanted:  Two  or  three  good  all  around 

nurserymen.  Send  references  and  state  sal- 
ary expected.  James  Truitt  & Sons,  Cha- 
nt].! e,  Kansas.  


Help  Wanted:  Wanted  five  experienced 

Elberta  packers  and  five  pickers'.  Crop  on 
July  25th.  Write  M.  B.  Furrow,  Cushing, 
Oklahoma. 


ROGUE  RIVER  VALLEY 

The  home  of  the  world’s  fameus  apples 
and  pears,  which  demand  the  highest  prices 
in  the  markets.  I have  had  over  21  years 
experience  in  this  valley,  which  time  I have 
been  continually  over  the  valley  and  among 
the  orchards.  My  wide  knowledge  of  values 
here  are  at  your  demand.  Write  me  about 
what  you  can  handle  and  what  you  are  in- 
terested in  most.  I s'ell  alfalfa,  grain,  stock 
and  dairy  farms,  young  and  bearing  or- 
chards. Buy  your  tickets  for  Central  Point, 
Oregon  and  look  up 

W.  E.  WHITESIDE,  For  a “Square  Deal.” 


West  Michigan  Farms 

Oceana  is  the  greatest  fruit  county  in  the 
U.  S.  Our  productions  are  simply  wonder- 
ful. and  it  is  just  as  good  for  all  other  kinds 
of  farm  produce.  It  will  only  cost  you  a 
postal  to  get  my  list  and  other  information. 
Please  let  me  hear  from  you. 

J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 


Farms  for  Sole  in  Southern  Kansas  and 
Northern  Oklahoma.  Delightful  climate. 
Rich  soil,  low  prices.  J.  C.  Justice,  Edna. 
Kansas.  


7V>  acres  small  fruit  and  poultry;  nice 
home,  beautiful  water.  Good  land;  54  mile 
to  town;  $2,100.  Oakdale  Farm!,  Billings. 
Missouri.  


Do  You  Want  a Home  in  the 

BEAUTIFUL  OZARKS 


OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  FAMOUS  STRAWBERRY  LAND 

Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Grapes,  Raspberries,  Etc. 
all  grow  excellently.  Ideal  location  for  the  dairy  and 
poultry  business.  We  offer  for  sale  60,000  acres  of 
land  in  20  acre  tracts  or  more,  cheap  and  on  easy 
terms.  Located  in  Stone  and  McDonald  Counties. 

For  further  information  address 

McDonald  Land  & Mining  Co. 

Rooms  304-5  Miner’s  Bank  Building 
Joseph  C.  Watkins,  Mgr.  JOPLIN,  MO. 


Irrigated  Land 


Fruit  and 
in  America 

for  settlement  at  Fort  Stock- 
ichest  soil  in  Pocos  Valley, 
limestone  formation,  (no  gyp)  natural  flow 
of  pur©  spring  water  exceeding  55.000,000 
gallons  per  day  for  irrigation  and  domestic 
use;  irrigation  system  completed  and  in 
full  operation  now;  no  waiting  for  water; 
assured  profits  of  $100  to  $1,000  per  acre,  no 
drought:  no  crop  failures;  finest  all  year 
’roundclimate  in  the  United  States;  alti- 
tude 3,050  feet  above  sea  level. 

Natural  Location  for  Large?:: 
City  of  Southwest  Texas 

Fort  Stockton  is  county  seat  of  ?ecos  County 
and  important  division  point  on  tbo  Kansas  City, 
Mexico  and  Orient  Railway,  now  under  construc- 
tion. Has  36,000  acres  of  the  finest  irrigated  land 
the  sun  shines  on;  adjacent  to  town.  Population 
now  1,000,  will  soon  be  a city  of  from  10-000  to 
15,000.  Greateropportunities  for  homeseei  jrs  and 
investors  than  were  offered  in  the  older  yrigated 
districts,  where  orchards  are  valued  at  from  $2,000 
to  $5,000  per  acre.  Those  who  have  investigated 
irrigated  districts  of  Now  Mexico,  Colorado,  Utah, 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  etc.,  say 
this  is  the  finest  body  of  irrigated  land  they  eversaw. 

This  is  one  irrigation  project  where  the  water 
supply  has  not  varied  in  50  years;  whereevery  drop 
of  water  used  for  irrigation  is  good  to  drink  and 
where  there  is  water  in  abundance  for  /very  acre 
of  land  that  is  irrigable.  Choice  locations  open 
to  those  who  investigate  now.  voa  cannot  afford 
to  buy  land  anywhere  without  seeing FortStockton. 
Low  rate  excursions  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of 
each  month.  Write  for  full  particulars  today. 

REFERENCES:  First  National  Bank,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  1 stStateBank,  Fort  Stockton,  Tex. 
Prospectus , map  and  illastrated 
V folder  describing  these  lands  mailed 
free  to  all  who  address 

I 


s 

£ 


FortStockton  Irrigated  Land  Company 

405  Fidelity  Trust  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Beautiful  Post  Cards  Free. 

Send  2c  stamp  for  five  samples  of 
our  very  best  gold  and  silk  finish 
birthday,  flower  and  motto  post  cards: 
beautiful  colors  and  loveliest  designs. 
Art  Post  Card  Club,  766  Jackson  St., 
Topeka,  Kan. 
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KEEP  POULTRY  « ORCHARDS 


Ernest  Kellerstrass  Raises  White  Orpingtons 
With  Fruit— Poultry  Thrives— Fruit  Benefited 


The  scene  which  adorns  the  front 
cover  page  of  this  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  was  taken  at  the  ranch  of  Mr. 
Ernest  Kellerstrass  a well-known  and 
successful  White  Orpington  breeder 
at  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  The  little 
girl  in  the  picture  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Kellerstrass,  nicknamed  “Peggy,” 
and  the  famous  $10,000.00  prize  hen, 
“Peggy,”  which  is  also  shown  in  the 
photograph,  was  named  after  the  little 
girl.  The  picture  was  taken  under 
one  of  the  apple  trees  when  in  full 
bloom  near  the  Kellerstrass  home. 

“Peggy”  is  just  an  ordinary  sized, 
very  self-possessed,  pure  white  hen, 
doubtless  a grandmother,  and  perhaps 
a great-  great  grandmother,  and  not 
very  old  at  that.  But  this  hen  is  worth 
twenty  acres  of  the  finest  bearing 
orchard  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  fig- 
uring the  orchard  at  the  value  of  $500 
per  acre.  Now  that  is  what  we  would 
call  “going  some.”  This  “Peggy  is  a 
Crystal  White  Orpington,  bred,  fos- 
tered and  petted  by  that  most  success- 
ful poultry  raiser  in  the  West,  if  not 
the  world,  Ernest  Kellerstrass,  of 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

The  rather  striking  fact  that 
“Peggy”  is  worth  twenty  acres  of 
bearing  fruit  trees,  is  a satisfactorily 
forceful  illustration  of  our  idea  that 
the  fruit-grower  should  always  be  a 
poultry  raiser.  And  we  would,  if  we 
could,  also  assert  that  the  poultry 
raiser  should  always  be  a fruit-grower, 
but  that  is  not  nearly  so  possible  as 
stated  the  other  way  around,  for  the 
reason  that  many  poultrymen — espec- 
ially suburban  poultrymen,  do  not 
have  the  room  to  branch  out  into  ex- 
tensive fruit  growing,  whereas  the 
fruit-grower  always  has  the  room,  the 
ideal  place  and  every  opportunity  to 
combine  poultry  with  his  horticultural 
operations.  And  he  will  make  more 
money  and  make  it  easier  with  the 
fruit,  and  a splendid  profit  on  the 
poultry  besides. 

If  he  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
succeed  anything  like  Mr.  Keller- 
strass, he  might  even  get  to  thinking 
more  of  his  poultry  than  his  fruit,  but 
that  shall  not  deter  us  from  advocat- 
ing a combination  of  the  two  just  the 
same. 

Mr.  Kellerstrass  writes  The  Fruit- 
Grower  as  follows: 

“I  have  several  thousand  trees  here 
on  my  farm  bearing  fruit,  and  I know 
that  fruit  should  be  grown  with  poul- 
try and  poultry  should  be  raised  with 
fruit.  The  two  absolutely  go  together 
and  should  be  together.  You  can  go 
through  my  orchard  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  how 
few  wormy  and  bad  apples,  peaches 
and  pears  you  will  find. 

“Then  I think  of  the  millions  and 
millions  of  bugs  and  worms  that  these 
chickens  keep  away  from  the  fruit. 
That  is  the  first  help  the  chickens 
render  the  orchard;  and  second,  think 
of  the  vast  amount  of  fertilizer  the 
poultry  supplies  for  the  fruit  trees. 
If  I were  going  into  the  fruit  business 
tomorrow,  I would  not  for  one  min 
ute  think  of  doing  it  without  raising 
chickens,  and  if  T were  to  leave  this 
farm  tomorrow  and  go  to  some  other 
place  to  start  into  the  chicken  busi- 
ness again,  I absolutely  would  not  for 
a minute  think  of  going  into  it  with- 
out selecting  a place  covered  with 
fruit  trees,  and  plenty  of  them. 

“Fruit-growing  is  a good  business. 
It  is  a high  class  occupation.  But 
in  the  Central  States  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  climate  have  been  known  to  be 
somewhat  discouraging,  especially 
when  such  sad  experiences  overtake 
us  as  a total  freezing  out  of  the  fruit 
crop  on  which  we  are  depending.  In 
seasons  such  as  this,  if  the  fruit- 
grower happens  to  be  breeding  hens 
that  are  worth  merely  one  acre  of 
trees,  not  to  say  twenty  acres,  they 
certainly  would  furnish  him  with  a 


“You  cannot  very  well  dispose  of  a 
few  acres  of  land  without  curtailing 
your  operations  and  actually  putting 
yourself  out  of  business,  but  with  a 
poultry  plant  you  can  dispose  of  an 
equivalent  to  100  per  cent  of  your 
total  plant  every  few  months,  if  you 
are  rearing  plenty  of  new  stock,  and 
have  coaxed  the  laying  stock  to  stick 
steadily  to  their  duty,  and  you  will 
still  have  a complete  outfit  on  hand 
with  which  to  continue  your  profitable 
business. 

“It  is  another  instance  of  the  ad- 
visability of  diversifying  agricultural 
proceedings  rather  than  depending 
solely  upon  one  thing.  I might  re- 
peat that  oft  cited,  one-sided  case  of 
the  Southern  cotton  planter  and  to- 
bacco grower,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  go  into  detail  regarding  him. 

“It  is  very  common  for  the  average 
fruit-grower  or  farmer  who  engages 
in  poultry  raising,  or  at  least  who  is 
not  giving  his  feathered  tribe  any  par- 
ticular attention,  to  fail  to  appreciate 
the  financial  importance  of  the  hen. 


“The  last  statement  gives  one  a 
feeling  of  regret  in  sympathy  for  the 
chickens.  Think  of  a place  where 
there  are  bugs  and  worms  galore  just 
lying  around  going  to  waste,  and  not 
a chicken  knows  about  it!  Picture  to 
yourself  a table  loaded  with  all  kinds 
of  ice  cream,  chocolate  cake  and  bon 
bons  and  not  a soul  around  to  eat  it, 
and  then  you  can  sympathize  with  the 
chickens  in  this  case. 

“But  reference  to  shade  is  the  point 
to  be  brought  out  here.  My  fruit  trees 
range  from  three  to  five  years  old, 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  fruit  and 
the  shade  in  the  orchard,  I believe  I 
would  be  tempted  to  go  out  of  the 
chicken  business.  As  I say,  you  can- 
not raise  chickens  without  shade,  and 
if  you  are  going  to  have  shade  any- 
way, then  by  all  means  go  out  and 
buy  an  orchard  rather  than  to  buy 
timber  land,  because  in  due  course  of 
time  the  orchard  will  pay  for  the  land, 
and  the  chicken  business  will  be  all 
clear  profit. 

“That  expresses  it  precisely.  The 
fruit-growing  will  return  a profitable 
investment  on  the  land,  and  will  be  a 
profitable  business,  and  the  poultry 
raising  is  merely  an  extra  source  of 
revenue  and  a clear  profit.  So  the 
orchard  affords  the  ideal  location — a 
paradise  already  prepared  for  the 
poultry  plant. 

“Poultry  raising  in  America  has 
never  been  in  a more  profitable  and 
progressive  condition  than  it  is  today. 


SCENE  IN  MR.  KELLERSTRASS'  ORCHARD 


Where  one  is  dealing  with  spreading- 
topped,  rosy-loaded  fruit  trees  as  units, 
the  small  looking  hen  does  not  suffi- 
ciently fill  the  eye. 

“But  while  a hen  is  not  so  big  as  a 
tree,  let  us  reflect  that  where  one  is 
raising  pure  bred  chickens,  the  lowest 
price  at  which  you  would  start  selling 
eggs  would  be  at  ten  cents  apiece,  and 
from  that  your  scale  will  run  up  to 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  per 
egg,  even  should  your  ‘hen  fruit’ 
never  reach  the  top  notch  figure  at 
which  I have  sold  eggs,  $10  each. 
Anyway,  estimating  the  price  some- 
where between  ten  cents  and  $10  per 
egg,  you  can  easily  figure  that  for  the 
breeding  season  or  for  three  or  four 
months  in  the  winter  and  spring,  a 
flock  of  ten  or  twelve  dozen  good  lay- 
ing chickens  will  return  a rather 
handsome  revenue  at  the  season  when 
you  are  not  only  not  expecting  any- 
thing from  your  fruit  trees,  but  are 
perhaps  seriously  agitated  as  to 
whether  you  or  Jack  Frost  will  reap 
the  ultimate  fruit  crops. 

“The  fruit  farm  presents  an  ideal 
opportunity  and  an  absolutely  perfect 
location  for  a poultry  ranch.  I saw 
in  Arkansas  on  a trip  I made  down 
there  two  years  ago,  some  of  the 
grandest  orchards  that  I ever  saw  in 
my  life,  and  if  I were  to  start  new 
in  the  poultry  business  tomorrow  at 
some  other  point,  I would  surely  se- 
lect a place  just  like  I saw  down  in 
Arkansas  where  there  are  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  acres  of  fruit,  fur- 
nishing the  most  delightful  shade  one 
S33J}  pruj  asatp  Suouie  pue  ‘ayes  jd.\3 
were  bugs  and  worms  galore,  and  not 
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st  timely  asset  to  fall  back  upon.  , a chicken  to  eat  them. 


There  has  never  been  a greater  de- 
mand for  eggs  and  poultry  on  the 
market,  nor  more  steady  high  prices, 
and  there  has  never  been  a greater 
demand  for  eggs  and  stock  from  pure 
bred  flocks  and  the  prices  paid  for 
such  have  never  been  more  lucrative. 
The  population  of  the  country  has 
reached  a point  where  there  is  a con- 
tinuous and  increasing  demand  for 
poultry  products,  and  the  prices  are 
destined  to  remain  permanently  high 

“There  was  a time  when  the  abund- 
ance of  game  and  other  food  prod- 
ucts from  a new  country  occupied 
the  favored  place,  which  is  filled  by 
poultry  products  today.  In  those  days 
the  value  of  the  hen  was  doubtful. 
Eggs  sold  as  low  as  five  cents  per 
dozen  and  chickens  could  hardly  be 
given  away,  since  one  could  shoulder 
a gun  and  get  better  meat,  and  have 
considerable  fun  in  getting  it  by  going 
out  and  shooting  a few  prairie  chick- 
ens. But  those  times  have  changed. 
The  prairie  chicken  today  is  known 
by  several  names,  among  them,  Bar- 
red Rocks,  White  Orpingtons,  R.  I. 
Reds  and  White  Wyandottes.  It  is 
strictly  against  the  law  to  use  a shot 
gun  in  securing  one  of  these  birds  for 
a Sunday  dinner,  and  as  to  their  eggs, 
you  must  pay  five  times  five  cents  per 
dozen  at  the  most  plentiful  time  of 
the  year,  and  twice  that  in  the  season 
when  they  are  scarce.  So  there  is  no 
uncertainty  in  the  future  of  the  poul- 
try business. 

“The  man  with  the  land  and  the  or- 
chard shade  and  the  other  ideal  con- 
ditions presented  to  the  fruit-grower 
is  losing  an  easy  income — has  turned 
i a deaf  ear  to  an  open  opportunity — 


has  overlooked  a clear  source  of  profit 
which  would  require  no  particular  in- 
crease in  his  farming  operations  nor 
in  his  financial  investment,  if  he  does 
not  raise  chickens.  It  is  clearly  ad- 
visable from  every  point  of  view  for 
the  fruit-grower  to  embark  in  the  pure 
bred  poultry  business. 

“If  he  will  start,  it  will  not  be  many 
months  until  he  becomes  an  ardent 
crank  on  fancy  poultry.  No  other 
flock  will  be  as  good  as  his,  and  no 
other  little  feathery  peepers  will  look 
so  spry  and  cunning  when  taken  from 
the  incubator  as  his  chicks.  What  a 
vast  difference  there  is  in  raising  com 
nion  scrub  chickens  and  starting  in 
with  a pure  bred  strain  of  beautiful 
birds.  There  are  great  possibilities  in 
this  business,  as  I have  most  success- 
fully demonstrated. 

“ERNEST  KELLERSTRASS.” 

Mr.  Kellerstrass  has  sold  dozens  of 
settings  of  eggs  this  spring  at  $150.00 
per  setting,  or  $10.00  per  egg.  In  one 
month  this  year  he  was  compelled  to 
return  about  three  thousand  dollars 
in  cash  orders,  because  he  could  not 
fill  them.  Everyone  has  heard  of  the 
pen  of  five  beautiful  Crystal  White 
Orpingtons  that  he  sold  to  Madam 
Paderewski  for  $7,500. 

Now,  these  instances  are  not  cited 
as  a lure  for  the  average  fruit-grower, 
we  simply  mention  it  to  prove  that 
pure  bred  poultry  is  profitable.  We 
can  assert,  however,  that  any  person 
who  wishes  to  embark  in  the  poultry 
business,  even  if  they  only  care  to 
raise  a few  dozens  of  first-class,  pure 
bred  chickens  of  any  of  the  standard 
breeds,  particularly  the  American 
breeds  such  as  the  Rocks,  White  Orp- 
ingtons, Wyandottes  and  Reds,  and 
others,  can  find  a ready  sale  for  their 
eggs  at  from  $1.50  per  setting  up,  and 
for  practically  all  of  the  first  class 
stock  at  from  $1.00  to  $5.00  per  head. 

Perhaps  we  have  laid  too  much 
stress  upon  fancy  priced  stock,  upon 
a “specialty”  field  in  which  not  every- 
one is  either  willing  or  fitted  to 
engage.  Certainly  it  is  not  intended 
to  give  out  the  impression  that  every- 
one who  engages  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness must  go  into  it  with  the  view  of 
raising  $1,000  hens  and  producing  $10 
eggs.  Poultry  at  the  present  time 
pays  well  on  the  market  or  on  a com- 
mercial basis.  We  would,  however, 
urgently  recommend  that  even  those 
\vho  merely  expect  to  raise  poultry 
for  market,  use  pure  bred  stock. 

There  is  every  reason  for  raising 
pure  bred  stock  if  you  are  going  to 
have  poultry  at  all,  and  not  one  rea- 
son againt  it.  Some  of  the  principal 
advantages  of  having  pure  bred  stock 
are  that  you  can  secure  a breed  suited 
especially  for  the  purpose  you  have  in 
mind  and  that  breed  will  reproduce 
and  perpetuate  its  abilities  in  the  di- 
rection you  desire.  And  again  you 
will  invariably  find  a few  sales  for 
stock  at  profitable  breeding  prices  and 
eggs  at  high  prices  even  though  you 
may  not  make  an  effort  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

So  whether  you  wish  to  raise  fancy 
stock  or  just  utility  stock,  the  orchard 
is  the  place  for  poultry  and  poultry  is 
the  thing  for  the  orchard. 

Do  You  Want  to  Sell  Your  Farm? 

I want  information  immediately 
about  a good  grain  or  stock  farm  for 
sale.  There  is  a good  buyer  waiting 
for  it,  willing  to  pay  your  price.  Write 
me  at  once  for  full  particulars.  Ad- 
dress Arthur  Capper,  Dept.  93,  To- 
peka, Kan. 

Good  Fruits  in  Arkansas 


We  look  forward  to  the  coming  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  with  much  interest, 
for  it  always  contains  valuable  infor- 
mation. I have  3,000  Elberta  peach 
trees  that  are  simply  loaded  with  fruit. 
We  will  be  picking  here  about  the  20th 
of  July.  Our  farm  is  three  and  a half 
miles  from  Chester.  We  also  have  000 
pear  trees  which  will  have  a light  crop. 
I have  about  500  peach  trees  seven 
years  old  in  the  center  of  the  orchard 
that  have  not  grown  as  they  should. 
What  is  the  best  treatment  to  give 
them? — R.  M.  Adamson,  Chester.  Ark. 

Our  correspondent  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  his  good  peach  crop.  Prices 
will  likelv  rule  high  for  choice  fruit. 
We  would  use  plenty  of  barnyard  ma- 
nure about  the  trees  which  have  not 
grown  well,  and  give  them  good  culti- 
vation up  to  mid-summer. 
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Is  This  the  Sort 


of  Car  You  Want? 

20,000  men  will  buy  Overlands  this  year.  The  sale  will  exceed 
any  other  car  in  the  world.  Judge  by  these  facts  if  you  want  to  be 
one  of  them. 


Most  buyers  of  cars  are  not  expert 
mechanics.  They  want  a car  which 
will  always  keep  going— which  is  easy 
to  care  for— almost  trouble-proof. 

Most  men  want  a car  which  their 
boys  can  run— or  their  wives.  They 
want  a simple  car. 

They  want  the  most  they  can  get 
for  their  money.  And  they  seek  a 
low  cost  of  upkeep. 

No  other  car  meets  these  wants 
like  the  Overland.  As  a result,  our 
sales  this  year  will  reach  $24,000,000. 

The  Utter  Simplicity 

The  Overland  has  fewer  parts  than 
any  other  automobile.  One  part, 
wherever  possible,  takes  the  place  of 
many. 

An  army  of  experts  have  worked 
on  the  car,  and  the  usual  complex- 
ities have  been  eliminated.  The  car 
is  almost  trouble-proof.  Many  an 
owner  has  run  thousands  of  miles 
without  even  cleaning  a spark  plug. 

Most  Overland  models  operate  by 
pedal  control.  One  goes  forward  or 
backward,  fast  or  slow,  by  simply 
pushing  pedals.  The  hands  have 
nothing  to  do  but  steer.  Thus  a 
child  can  master  the  car  in  ten  min- 
utes. A girl  is  now  running  an 
Overland  car  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific. 

The  cost  of  operation— judged  by 
many  reports— is  but  3-4  cent  per 
mile. 


How  We  Cut  the  Cost 

Our  cost  of  production  has  been 
reduced  to  the  minimum.  It  has 
been  cut  20  per  cent  in  the  past  year 
alone. 

We  have  installed  myriads  of  auto- 
matic machines,  each  of  which  gives 
us  exactness  such  as  hand  work  never 
gave.  And  each  cuts  the  cost  of  some 
part. 

One  machine  does  the  work  of 
sixty  men.  Another  does  as  much  as 
thirty  old-style  machines.  Others 
perform  a dozen  operations  while  the 
old  ways  did  but  one.  The  sum  of 
these  savings— on  the  thousands  of 
parts  which  go  into  a car— amounts 
to  a very  large  item. 

Then  we  devote  one  factory  to  a 
single  model.  We  adapt  each  ma- 
chine to  a single  operation,  each  man 
to  a single  duty. 

Our  enormous  production— often 
as  high  as  140  cars  daily— cuts  over- 
head expense  to  a minimum. 

Thus  Ov^rlands  give  more  for  the 
money  than  any  other  cars  ever  made. 
Many  makers  don’t  give  half  so  much. 

Overland  Prices 

This  year  we  are  selling  a 25-horse- 
power Overland,  with  102-inch  wheel 
base,  for  $1,000.  The  possible  speed 
is  50  miles  an  hour.  This  is  the  first 
big  car— powerful  and  capable— that 
ever  was  sold  at  this  price. 

TRe- 


We  are  selling  a 40-horsepower 
Overland,  with  single  rumble  seat, 
for  $1,250.  The  wheel  base  is  112 
inches.  One  never  before  heard  of 
such  a car  at  that  price. 

Other  Overland  models  sell  for 
$1,300,  $1,400  and  $1,500,  and  all 
prices  include  gas  lamps  and  mag- 
neto. 

No  smaller  maker  with  lesser  facili- 
ties can  begin  to  give  so  much  for 
the  money. 

Used  to  Carry  Mail 

Overlands  are  used  in  the  U.  S. 
Mail  service,  where,  for  a year  and  a 
half  they  have  made  a marvelous 
record. 

They  are  supplied  by  numerous 
concerns  to  their  country  salesmen. 
The  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine 
Co.  is  among  them. 

On  a ranch  in  Texas,  15  Overland 
cars  take  the  place  of  50  men  on  horse- 
back. 

If  you  will  send  us  this  coupon  we 
will  mail  you  a catalog,  so  you  may 
know  all  the  facts  about  Overlands. 
Cut  out  the  coupon— now  before 
you  forget  it.  We  have  dealers  in 
800  towns. 
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The  Willy s-Overland  Co. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Licensed  Under  Selden  Patent 
Please  send  me  the  catalog  free. 


Cut  shows  the  $1,000  Overland — 25  horsepower — 102-inch  wheel  base.  Same  car 
with  toy  tonneau  costs  $1,100. 

The  40-horsepower  Overlands  cost  from  $1,250  to  $1,500,  according  to  style  of  body, 
etc.  The  wheel  base  is  112  inches. 


The  25-horsepower  Overland  costs  from  $1,000  to  $1,100,  according  to  style  of  body. 
The  wheel  base  is  102  inches. 

The  40-horsepower  Overland  costs  from  $1,250  to  $1,500,  according  to  style  of  body, 
etc.  The  wheel  base  is  112  inches.  Gas  lamps  and  magneto  included. 
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As  “Sterling”  is  to  Silver 
So  is  “Stark”  to  Trees 

A17HEN  buvin^  silver  you  are  careful,  you  want  good  silver  because  you 
W are  <50ing  to  pay  a good  price  for  it,  so  you  look  for  the  word  “Ster- 
ling” stamped  upon  it.  You  absolutely  know  that  Sterling  silver  is  good  silver. 

Are  you  as  careful  when  buying  fruit  trees  for  your  orchard-the  trees  on  which  you  are 
probably  going  to  depend  for  your  livelihood f 1 ou  should  be. 

Trees  cannot  be  stamped  with  an  imprint  as  can  silver,  but  if  you  buy  Stark  1 rees,  you  are 
mire  of  sterling  duality  as  the  silver  buyer  is  of  his  silver.  . 

For  more  than  three-quarters  of  a century  the  word  “Stark”  has  stood  for  all  that  is  good 
in  nursery  stock.  Tree  planters  the  world  over  have  come  to  regard  the  word  Stark  as 
synonymous  with  “quality”  in  trees— more  than  that,  with  sterling  quality  trees. 


Every  tree  planter  now-a-days  wants  the  highest  possible  type  of  tree  he  can  buy  at  the  lowest  possible 

Price  bu  the  price  must  be  in  keeping  with  the  assurance  of  quality.  The  day  of  buying  trees  on  price 

alone  is  a practice  almost  dead-it  is  a practice  that  has  cost  the  planters  of  this  country  tens  of  thousands 

of  dollars  in  useless,  worthless,  stock  and  in  valuable  time  wasted  on  it. 

On  the  Other  hand  price  is  not  an  indication  of  quality.  Great  quantities  of  stock  is  sold  every  year  at  outrageous  prices 
On  the  other  hand  price  is  not  a learned  this  fact  from  an  unpleasant  and  costly  experience  Neither  can  you  de- 

ine*  the  quality  ofa  tree  by  booking  at  it.  by  weight,  or  by  measure,  as  you  do  most  articles.  In  other  words,  you  cannot 

judge  the  quahty  of  a tree  by  its  appearance.  QU  are  buying— a way  that  you  can  guard  your  investment.  It  is  by 

But  there  is  a way  that  you  can  hesu!  h yare  known  to  have  dealt  fairly  and  honestly  with  planters  over  a long 

S S?r.  ^ '-s- 

If  vn„  Mr  Planter  will  base  your  tree  purchases  on  these  facts,  your  next  order  will  be  for  Stark  Trees. 

Note  carefully  this  map  and  the  13  stars.  Each  of  mT/tbe  grown  in^^soil  and  cl, "mate  \est7dapud  To  it. ' ^ne 

stock  of  the  various  varieties,  experience  has  proven  to  • h of  their  pe?fection.  We  have  therefore  spread  the  growing  end  of 

zzz  ^ « for  h ls  maJe  ,o  s,ve  you 

'"taXC™  wire  buyers.  It  is  not  a bit  too  early  to  lay  plans.for  your  plantings  next  fall  and  spring 

wMmmmmmmrn 

will  pay  you  and  pay  big. 

Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  & Orchard  Company 
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Stark  Trees— different 


Most  fruit  trees  are  a good  deal  like  peas  in  a pod when  the  tag  is  off  they 

look  alike.  Stark  Trees  are  the  trees  that  are  different.  They  are  the  trees 
that  create  the  standard  in  the  nursery  world — the  trees  that  are  grown  pro- 
perly and  are  always  dependable.  The  selling  talk  of  others  is  based  on  As 
good  as  Stark  Trees,”  but  to-day  no  one  has  equaled  them  in  hardiness,  vigor 

and  ultimate  productiveness.  From  the  time  the  scion  is  cut  to  the  packing  and  shippmg  all  btark 
Trees  are  under  the  care  of  horticultural  experts,  men  who  are  of  the  progressives  in  the  nursery 
business,  men  that  know  good  stock,  means  the  betterment  of  themselves  and  you.  Y ou  can  not 
take  the  chance  of  experimenting  with  an  unknown  quantity  or  a tree  that  is  said  to  be  just  as 
good.  To  be  safe  you  can  buy  only  trees  with  the  Stark  label. 

The  Stark  Delicious 

the  greatest  apple  creation  in  the  horticultural  world’s  history.  It  has  made  good  in  all  apple 
drowintf  regions.  Our  propagation  of  Delicious  has  never  been  equal  to  the  demand.  We  now 
offer  the  product  of  a plant  of  more  than  three  million  Stark  Delicious.  A visitor  to  our  nurseries 
at  Marionville,  Missouri  pronounced  the  Stark  Delicious  the  handsomest  1-yr.  apple  trees  e 
had  ever  seen,  so  uniform  and  perfect,  as  he  put  it,  4 Just  like  soldiers  on  dress  parade. 


The  Delicious  is  but  one  of  the  good  things  Stark  Bro’s  grow  and  sell.  Send  ten 
cents  for  postage  for  the  Stark  Year  Book  the  best  book  published  on  fruit  growing. 


The  U.  S.  Pomologist,  Col.  G.  ®.  Brackett , says : I am  glad  to  know  you 

are  making  an  ex  ra  effort  to  disseminate  Delicious  apple.  I have  always  told 
you  I consider  it  the  best  of  all  varieties  you  have  introduced 


MICHIGAN"  DELICIOUS  is  making  a good  record  here  Trees  planted  spring  1900 
fruited  1905  and  have  fruited  every  year  since.  Tree  is  a beautiful  gr ower and  jequmes  but 
very  little  trimming.  It  is  also  very  hardy  not  being  hurt  in  the  least  by  the ^®re  , ^ 

1904  when  the  thermometer  registered  40  degrees  below  zero.  Over  half  of  the  trees  l 
orchard  were  frozen  to  the  ground. — John  V ersnyder,  Leelanau  Lo. 


MASSACHUSETTS— I send  by  mail  a Delicious.  Owing  to  1 the ^Thave^H^m den 
loaded  and  a very  dry  summer  the  apples  ripened  rather  small.  Wm.  F,  Thajrer,  H “^Derb 
Note-  . The  specimen  while  small  had  wonderful  color  and  all  the  aroma  and  superD 


Co. 


flavor  of  the  Delicious. — Stark  Bro  . 

ARKANSAS— I have  planted  a great  many  of  your  trees,  in  different  sections  of  the  United 

States  and  they  have  never  failed  to  come  up  to  the  highest  standard  in  any  climate. 

Wallace,  Woodruff  Co. 


KANSAS-I  received  your  Year  Book  for  1910  a few  days  ago.  Manv  thanks  for  i same 
It  is  the  most  complete  of  the  kind  I have  ever  seen.  I am  glad  to  show  it  to  my 
your  good  and  theirs.  I always  have  a word  of  praise  for  you.  The  trees  I ordered  from  you 
iast  spring  were  much  better  than  oiher  trees  I ordered  from  other  nurseries.  a , . 

gether  and  grew  them  in  the  same  orchard,  with  the  same  care.  Why.  because 
were  much  larger  and  the  trees  were  more  healthy.  They  were  the  finest  trees  I have  even 
seen.  Am  ready  to  help  you  at  anytime.  W.  A.  Manahan.  Sumner  Co. 

MONTANA-The  Delicious  certainly  has  a great  future  before  it.  The  tree  is  a good 
grower,  and  very  symetrical  and  capable  of  carying  a heavy  load  without  injury  o e e . 
Only  wish  I had  more  trees  of  Delicious. — F.  B.  Elmer,  Jefferson  Co. 

MISSOURI-In  future  planting  we  will  plant  as  many  Delicious  as  possible.  Mr.  Busch 
was  delighted  with  the  Delicious  and  said  he  considered  it  the  best  eating  apple  in  the  world.- 
L.  P.  Jenson,  Landscape  Gardner,  Adolphus  Busch  Estate,  St.  Louis. 

COLORADO-The  Delicious  has  shown  the  planters  that  it  is  the  best  eating  apple  that 
grows  today,  and  I know  the  trees  do  well  all  over  the  west.-Thos.  W.  Page,  Arapahoe  Co. 

CALIFORNIA— The  Delicious  keeps  about  as  long  as  any  we  have  and  longer  than  any 
other  good  apple.  — Luther  Burbank,  Sonoma  Co. 


Our  Growing  Stock 


is  dependable  and  many  of  the  largest  orchardists  are  reserving  stock  for  the  coming  season.  Many  people 
were  disappointed  last  season  because  they  depended  on  jobbers  with  a very  limited  supply  and  some  Pinters 
were  forced  t ->  plant  undesirable  varieties.  Our  present  growing  stock  in  the  largest  most  complete . and  the 
best  stock  w * have  ever  grown  and  to-day  we  are  in  a better  position  than  ever  before  to  supply  the  increased 
demand,  ^odayfnowte  the  time  to  place  your  order  and  reserve,  trees  for  fall  and  spring  plantings  as  com- 
mercial varieties  are  remarkably  scarce  and  in  great  demand. 


The  Stark  Method  Of  Growing  Stock 


Many  years  of  experience  has  taught  us  that  no  one  locality  will  produce 
all  classes  of  stock  best  and  since  we  are  convinced  more  and  more  each  year 
of  the  importance  of  producing  all  stock  we  sell,  we  have  fourteen  nurseries  in 
ten  states;  growing  at  each  one  only  stock  as  is  best  adapted  to  soil,  climate 
and  general  conditions.  This  too,  means  much  to  the  planter,  for  in  this  way 
we  have  reduced  to  a minimum,  the  chance  of  the  usual  and  well-known 
nursery  errors  which  are  so  disastrous  to  buyers.  Developing  and  perfecting 
our  propagating  system  has  taken  years,  but  we  are  now  rewarded  with  the 
knowledge  that  our  stock,  grades  and  varieties  are  absolutely  dependable. 
Special  attention  has  heen  given  to  propagating  from  selected  and  proven 
strains  of  bearing  trees.  While  this  method  is  more  expensive  than  propagating 

from  miscellaneous  scions,  experience  has  taught  us  that  trees  so  propagated 

are  undoubtedly  more  valuable,  besides  the  total  elimination  of  all  chances  of 
their  being  true  to  name. 


FAYETTEVILLE,  ARK.  We  have  here  magnificent  blocks  of  pear  grape  small  f™'ts. 
etc., -with  three  million  1-yr.  apple,  chiefly  the  popular  western  sorts  such  as  DeUct^,  Black 
Ben,  King  David,  Stayman  Winesap,  Rome  Beauty,  Banana  McIntosh,  Liveland  Raspbeiry, 
Henry  Clay,  Wilson  June,  Jonathan,  Winesap,  Spitzenburg,  Newtown,  Grimes  Golden 
Senator,  etc,  This  great  plant  was  visited  by  the  inspector  and  buyer  of  a western  orcha.d 
association  and  he  pronounced  our  1-yr.  blocks  of  apple  the  finest  he  had  ever  seen. 


ROLLA,  MO.  Large  experimental  orchards,  where  we  secure  scions  and  buds.  Here  we 

grow  a general  stock  of  several  million  assorted  trees. 


PERRY  OHIO.  Along  Lake  Frie,  an  ideal  soil  for  peach,  pear,  cherry,  gooseberry, 
apricot,  small  fruits.’  Our  peach  nursery  here  is  most  beautilul. 


DANSVILLE,  N.  Y.  The  largest  nursery  in  New  York  state.  The  sweet  cherry,  the 
sour  varieties,  plum,  dwarf  and  standard  pear,  everything  is  of  exceptional  quality. 


Our  Fourteen  Nurseries 


I OUISIANA  MO,  General  office  headquarters  and  home  nurseries.  Exceptional  blocks 
ot  handsome  peach  fruit  trees,  ornamental  plants,  everything  to  be  found  in  a great  nursery 
establishment  Unequal  facilities  for  producing,  packing  shipping,  distributing  to  up-to-date 
planters  throughout  the  horticultural  world— shipping  everywhere,  including  foreign  countries. 

STARKDALE,  MO.  Ideal  soil.  Millions  of  trees  have  heen  produced  here. 

ROCKPORT  ILL.  Near  our  Louisiana  headquarters  are  where  we  have  several  millions 
of  the  finest  tree's  growing.  Splendid  apple,  peach,  cherry,  plum  and  general  stock. 

MARIONVILLE  MO.  In  the  famous  Ozark  country  where  general  conditions  are 
peculiar  y favorable  lor  producing  hardy,  well-rooted  fruit  trees.  A commercial  exhib.t.on 
nursery  of  general  stock,  including  several  millions  of  the  handsomest  -yr  apple  ever  pro- 
ducad,  and  2-yr.  in  ample  supply,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  our  most  sk.Iful  propagators. 
We.l  worth  going  far  to  see. 


GIRARD,  PA.  In  the  midst  of  the  Lake  Erie  Grape  Belt.  Our  supennteudent  pro- 
nounces this  year’s  crop  the  best  we  have  produced  in  ten  years.  Abundance  of  grape  vines, 
gooseberries  and  currants.  . . 

HUNTSVILLE,  ALA.  Quantities  of  handsome  peach,  strong  on  commercial  varieties, 
as  Elberta,  Early  Elberta,  Krummel,  Red  Bird,  etc.,  including  June  budded  trees. 

WENATCHEE  WASH.  In  the  Wenatchee  Valley,  made  famous  by  its  perfect  growing 
of  the  Stark  Delicious  apple.  Here  we  grow  apple  trees  chiefly— such  varieties  as  Delicious, 
King  David,  Stayman  Winesap,  Jonathan,  etc.,  so  much  m favor  with  western  planters. 


& • ■ 

WAPATO,  WASH.  This  is  our  nursery  in  the  Yakima,  Valley.  Here  we  are  growing 
Delicious  apple  trees. 


Fall  Planting  Season 


HAMILTON.  MONT,  Another  apple-tree  nursery,  located  in  the  famous  Bitter  Root 
Valley,  the  home  of  the  McIntosh  Red.  Here  we  are  growing  in  large  quanuties  Delicious, 
McIntosh,  Jonathan  and  other  commercal  sorts. 

TWIN  FALLS,  IDAHO.  Located  in  the  Snake  River  Valley,  where  soil  and  climate  are 
ideal  for  the  perfect  production  of  Delicious,  King  David,  Stayman  Winesap,  Jonathan, 

Spitzenburg  and  other  commercial  varieties  now  strongly  in  favor  with  western  orchardists. 

APsuperb  stock  of  2-yr.  apple  which  are  unusually  scarce.  A great  stock  of  Rome  Beauty, 
Jonathan  and  other  varieties  so  great  in  demand  by  Idaho  planters. 


We  have  issued  a comprehensive  folder  on  Fall  Planting  that  you  should  have— send  for  it.  It  gives  the 
opinions  in  personal  letters  of  such  authorities  as  M.  B.  Waite,  Pathologist  in  charge,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Washington,  D.  C.,  C.  A.  McCue,  Horticulturist,  Delaware  College,  C.  P.  Lewis,  Professor  ori 
culture  andPomology  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  E.  A.  Riehl,  Horticultural  Experiment  Station  Alton  111., 
C.  P.  Close,  State  Horticulturist  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta.,  A/T.  Erwm  Assoc!^^ 

State  College  E.  J.  Wickson,  University  of  California,  F.  Walden,  Seattle  Wash.,  and  J.  C.  Whitten, 
of  Horticulture,  University  of  Missouri.  The  information  contained  in  this  circular  is  instructive  and  wi  s ow 
you  the  advantages  of  fall  planting  and  how  to  overcome  the  troubles  that  may  arise. 
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Fruit  Growers  of  Northwestern  Arkansas 


For  some  weeks  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er’s representative  has  been  in  South- 
western Missouri  and  Northwestern 
Arkansas,  investigating  crop  condi- 
tions and  at  the  same  time  noting  the 
improved  conditions  which  are  ap- 
parent on  every  side.  It  is  doubtless 
true  that  the  apple  growers  of  North- 
western Arkansas  are  more  progres- 
sive than  most  of  the  orchardists  in 
the  Middle  West,  and  our  correspond- 
ent reports  that  everywhere  “Prog- 
ress” is  the  watchword,  and  that  or- 
chards are  being  given  better  care, 
in  the  way  of  cultivation  and  spray- 
ing, than  ever  before.  During  the 
past  month  visits  have  been  made  to 
many  orchards  in  various  parts  of 
P>enton  County,  and  the  following  are 
the  reports  sent  in  from  the  places 
visited.  In  this  connection  we  wish 
to  say  that  the  rate  at  which  The 
Fruit-Grower’s  subscription  list  is 
growing  in  Northwestern  Arkansas  is 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  we  have 
seen;  hundreds  of  new  names  are  be- 
ing added  to  our  list  every  month. 
Mr.  Allen’s  report  follows: 

Decatur,  Ark. 

Decatur,  Ark.,  has  about  300,000 
apple  trees  and  130,000  peach  trees, 
mostly  in  bearing  condition.  There 
are  about  100  acres  in  blackberries, 
and  400  acres  in  strawberries,  a large 
porttion  of  the  latter  being  new  beds. 

There  will  be  marketed  this  season 
at  least  sixty-five  cars  of  peaches  and 
about  eighty  cars  of  apples.  The 
above  estimate  is  made  on  a radius  of 
five  miles  of  Decatur.  There  are  500 
acres  planted  to  tomatoes  and  100 
acres  to  cantaloupes.  A conservative 
estimate  places  the  value  of  fruit 
crops  this  year  at  Decatur  at  $150,000. 

The  Holland-American  Fruit  Prod- 
ucts Company  cans  a large  amount  of 
the  growers’  product,  such  as  black- 
berries, peaches,  apples,  sweet  pota- 
toes, tomatoes  and  green  beans.  This 
company  has  also  a very  extensive 
preserving  plant. 

They  manufacture  a large  amount 
of  cider  and  vinegar.  Their  canning 
department  has  a capacity  of  60,000 
cans  per  day,  and  their  cider  mill  10,- 
000  gallons  for  the  same  time.  Ma- 
chinery does  most  all  the  work.  In 
fact,  this  company  has  spared  neither 
time  nor  money  to  prepare  themselves 
with  all  the  latest  machinery  in  order 
to  handle  the  growers’  fruits  and 
vegetables.  This  factory  is  not  only 
one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
Southwest,  but  the  sanitary  conditions 
are  as  near  perfect  as  can  be  found 
anywhere. 

Mr.  Geo.  Brusse  of  this  firm  says 
that  they  expect  to  can  about  twelve 
or  fifteen  cars  of  peaches,  fifty  cars 
of  tomatoes  and  a good  many  cars  of 
other  products  the  coming  season. 
They  will  employ  150  hands  during 
the  peach  season  and  100  hands  while 
they  are  putting  up  tomatoes. 

The  Holland-American  Fruit  Prod- 
uct Co.  grow  a large  amount  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  themselves.  On  their 
big  farms  their  methods  were  found 
to  be  just  as  up-to-date  as  in  their 
big  factory.  One  of  the  new  im- 
provements on  their  farm  is  an  im- 
proved plant  setter  that  sets,  fertilizes 
and  waters  the  plants  all  the  same 
time.  The  machine  does  its  work  per- 
fectly. It  does  the  work  of  twenty- 
five  men,  and  requires  only  one  man 
and  two  boys  to  run  it.  Mr.  Busse 
says  that  the  machine  costs  only  $75. 
It  will  pay  growers  of  strawberries 
and  tomatoes  to  investigate  this  ma- 
chine, or,  better,  it  would  pay  several 
growers  to  club  together  and  buy  a 
machine. 

The  new  interurban  railroad  from 
Rogers  to  Decatur  will  give  the  grow- 
ers an  outlet  over  both  the  Kansas 
City  Southern  railroad  and  the  Frisco 


system.  The  fruit  growers  jind  busi- 
ness men  at  Decatur  are  heavy  stock- 
holders in  the  road.  The  road  will  be 
completed  by  the  last  of  the  year. 

The  writer  has  seen  this  town  grow 
in  five  years  from  a little  cross-roads 
station  to  a thriving  town  of  several 
hundred,  with  schools  and  churches 
that  would  be  an  honor  to  any  com- 
munity of  its  size  in  the  United 
States.  The  fruit  industry  has  done 
it  all. 

The  fruit  is  handled  by  the  Fruit 


Growers’  Association  and  the  Farm- 
ers’ Union.  The  Fruit  Growers’  As- 
sociation has  built  a large  concrete 
house,  16x64  feet,  with  basement,  for 
storing  crates  and  other  material.  The 
building'  cost  several  hundred  dollars. 

The  reason  that  the  fruit  industry 
at  Decatur  is  more  stab1'-  than  at 
many  places  is  on  account  of  the  va- 
riety of  the  fruits  grown.  Their  sea- 
son commences  in  May  and  ends  in 
the  winter.  This  gives  the  growers 
an  income  the  greater  portion  of  the 
year. 

Owing  to  the  drouth  last  summer 
and  the  late  frosts  this  spring,  the 
strawberry  crop  this  season  was  cut 
short.  Growers  are  by  no  means  dis- 
couraged, but  on  the  other  hand  are 
increasing  their  acreage  for  next  year. 
The  growers  know  that  last  year’s 
•>ther  may  not  be  repeated  again  ir 
a life  time.  The  average  net  returns 
last  year  for  the  ten  best  growers  in 
the  association  was  $353.90  per  acre. 

J.  M.  Collins,  of  the  firm  of  Collins 
& Hunsaker,  expects  to  clear  above 


all  expenses  $500  per  acre  on  his 
strawberry  crop  next  season.  2 r. 
Collins  not  only  used  great  care  in 
preparing  his  plant  bed,  but  he  also 
fertilized  heavily.  His  plant  beds  are 
on  new  land. 

In  preparing  his  ground,  Mr.  Col- 
lins broke  his  ground  very  deep  both 
ways,  and  harrowed  the  ground  thor- 
oughly. He  set  his  plants  as  deep  as 
possible  and,  notwithstanding  the 
ground  was  dry  when  he  set  his 
plants,  he  has  a full  stand.  The 
writer  has  seen  this  method  used  so 
often  and  never  known  it  to  fail  that 
he  advises  prospective  strawberry 
growers  to  use  it. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given 
the  firm  of  Collins  & Hunsaker  for 


their  efforts  in  promoting  the  fruit 
industry  at  Decatur,  Mr.  Hunsaker 
of  this  firm  says  that  they  first  com- 
menced to  induce  growers  to  plant 
fruits  on  small  tracts  in  1903,  and  that 
from  the  start  the  method  had  proved 
to  be  a success.  Every  year  sees  the 
success  of  their  method  demonstrated 
more  thoroughly. 

Dr.  F.  G.  Eubanks  is  another  fruit 
grower  that  believes  that  the  greatest 
success  in  fruit  growing  can  only  be 
attained  by  close  culture.  The  doctor 


declares  that  if  ti.e  season  is  favorable 
from  now  on  for  growing  plants  he 
is  sure  for  $400  per  acre  on  his  field 
next  season. 

The  largest  individual  grower  at 
Decatur  and  perhaps  in  Benton  Coun- 
ty is  E.  N.  Pla  k.  Thirteen  years  ago 
Mr.  Plank  landed  at  Decatur  from  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  with  but  little  more  than 
a fertile  brain  and  an  abundance  of 
energy.  He  commenced  growing 
fruit.  Every  year  he  increased  his 
acreage,  and  every  year  saw  his  prof- 
its grow.  He  bought  more  land  every 
year,  and  this  was  planted  to  fruit, 
until  now  he  has  30,000  peach  trees 
and  8,000  apple  trees.  Besides  the 
above  he  has  125  acres  planted  to 
strawberries.  Mr.  Plank  estimates 
his  peach  crop  this  season  at  thirty- 
five  cars. 

Mr.  Plank  grows  sufficient  grain 
and  hay  each  year  to  feed  all  of  his 
live  stock  and  usually  has  some  for 
sale.  The  farm  is  laid  off  in  divisions 
and  each  division  has  an  overseer. 
Mr.  Plank  believes  in  thorough  culti- 


OF F.  AUSTIN,  GRAVETTE,  ARK. 

vation,  pruning  and  spraying.  Tie 
says  that  no  one  can  attain  the  great- 
est success  in  fruit  growing  without 
a proper  use  of  all  these  methods. 

In  speaking  of  The  Fruit-Grower’s 
stand  on  this  line,  Mr.  Plank  said 
that  he  very  much  admired  The  Fruit- 
Grower’s  fight  for  better  fruit.  Mr. 
Plank  also  stated  that  he  was,  per- 
haps, the  first  subscriber  for  The 
Fruit-Grower  in  the  state  of  Arkan- 
sas. 

Another  gentleman  who  is  doing  a 
great  deal  to  help  improve  the  fruit 
growers’  condition  at  Decatur  is  John 
Kuebler,  manager  of  the  Fruit  Grow- 
ers’ Association.  When  it  comes  to 
fruit  Mr.  Kuebler  has  been  at  all  ends 
of  the  line.  He  has  a larger  personal 


acquaintance  among  fruit  buyers  than 
any  man  in  Southwest  Missouri  or 
Northwest  Arkansas.  This  has  given 
Mr.  Kuebler  a big  advantage  in  mar- 
keting the  association’s  product.  Mr. 
Kuebler  has  influenced  a number  of 
prominent  fruit  dealers  to  plant  large 
orchards  and  berry  patches  at  De- 
catur. 

At  Gravette,  Ark. 

Gravette,  Ark.,  is  located  in  the 
center  of  a large  apple  belt  in  Ben- 
ton County.  The  apple  crop  this  sea- 
son is  much  better  than  1909.  There 
are  a large  number  of  apple  orchards 
ranging  in  size  from  80  to  100  acres. 
There  are  also  quite  a number  of  com- 
mercial peach  orchards  at  Gravette 
that  report  q good  crop. 

The  Elberta  is  about  the  only  peach 
grown  for  commercial  purposes.  Sev- 
eral cars  of  Elbertas  will  be  shipped 
from  Gravette  this  season.  The  fruit 
will  be  handled  through  the  Farmers’ 
Union. 

Greater  care  is  being  given  the  or- 
chards this  season  than  ever  before. 
Growers  realize  that  they  must  give 
their  orchards  better  care  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  the  march  of  progress. 
The  great  trouble  here  is  that  most 
orchardists  have  more  acreage  than 
they  can  properly  care  for.  A twenty- 
five  or  thirty-acre  orchard  here  is 
considered  a small  affair.  Many  of 
the  growers  are  planning  to  sell  off 
portions  of  their  orchards  in  order  to 
give  the  remainder  better  care.  This 
no  doubt  will  tend  to  greatly  improve 
conditions  in  the  apple  industry  at 
Gravette  and  other  places.  Time  was 
when  Texas  and  Louisiana  drew  the 
greatest  amount  of  their  supply  of 
apples  from  Washington  and  Benton 
counties,  and  they  still  supply  those 
states  with  large  quantities  of  apples, 
but  with  the  advent  of  Western  fruit 
from  Colorado,  Oregon,  California, 
Washington  and  other  states,  this 
section  has  found  some  very  lively 
competition.  The  intelligent  grower 
here  realizes  that  he  must  improve 
the  quality  of  his  apples  or  see  the 
Western  grower  succeed  him  in  sup- 
plying the  big  Southern  markets  with 
fruit. 

The  soil  here  is  full  of  humus,  the 
writer  has  often  seen  oats  growing 
over  three  feet  high  in  orchards;  it 
is  also  the  natural  home  of  clover. 
Notwithtsanding  this  fact,  many  of 
the  older  orchards  have  produced  so 
many  heavy  crops  without  any  plant 
food  being  replaced  in  the  soil,  that 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  on  many  of 
these  old  orchards  has  in  recent 
years  not  been  up  to  the  former 
standard.  The  fact  that  there  are  or- 
chards in  Arkansas  still  producing 
apples,  that  are  more  than  forty  years 
old,  shows  that  this  is  the  apple’s  nat- 
ural home.  Near  the  town  of  Grav- 
ette the  writer  recently  found  a seed- 
ling apple  tree  growing  among  the 
forest  trees. 

Wm.  Frazier,  a leading  apple  grow- 
er, says  that  more  than  double  the 
care  is  being  given  the  orchards  in 
this  vicinity  than  ever  before.  He 
says  that  the  growers  will  purchase  a 
large  number  of  orchard  heaters  this 
fall  in  order  to  battle  with  Jack  Frost 
another  season. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be 

“The 

Troutman 
Orchard 
Heaters” 

See  Page  22 
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marketed  over  $100,000  worth  of  ap- 
ples from  Gravette  orchards  this  sea- 
son. The  total  receipts  on  all  kinds 
of  fruits  at  Gravette  for  1910  will  ap- 
proximate $140,000.  With  a full  crop 
the  amount  would  be  double  this. 

In  connection  with  the  fruit  indus- 
try the  growers  have  planted  600  acres 
to  cantaloupes.  The  quality  of  the 
melons  grown  here  can  scarcely  be 
surpassed.  And  the  cause  for  the  in- 
creased acreage  is  the  big  demand 
made  for  them  by  the  Northern  mar- 
kets. The  cantaloupes  grown  here 
ripen  three  weeks  ahead  of  Rocky 
Ford,  Colo.  From  $100  to  $200  per 
acre  is  realized  on  cantaloupes. 

Over  $26,000  worth  of  poultry  and 
eggs  was  marketed  at  Gravette  in 


and  it  is  hard  to  find  a better  built 
city  of  its  size  in  the  entire  country. 

And  what  has  made  Rogers  what  it 
is?  Ask  anyone  and  they  will  tell 
you  it  is  the  fruit  industry.  Here  is 
a conservative  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  fruit  that  will  be  marketed  at  Rog- 
ers this  season:  Green  apples,  228 

cars;  for  cold  storage,  200  cars.  Mr. 
A.  Bird,  manager  of  the  Rogers  Can- 
ning Co.,  says  that  they  will  can  this 
season  100,000  bushels  of  apples. 
Space  forbids  us  to  give  a description 
of  this  immense  plant.  The  dried  fruit 
products  will  reach  somewhere  be- 
tween sixty  and  seventy  cars. 

Owing  to  the  vast  numbers  of 
young  orchards  that  are  coming  in, 
there  will  be  more  marketed  at  Rog- 


ably  with  Iowa  and  other  Northern 
states. 

The  fruit  growers  here  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  two  lines  of  the  Frisco, 
and  also  the  A.,  O.  & W.  R.  R.  The 
Wells  Fargo  and  the  United  States 
express  companies  pass  through  Rog- 
ers. 

Among  the  many  industries  at  Rog- 
ers are  one  daily  and  two  weekly 
newspapers;  four  prosperous  banks 
that  would  be  a credit  to  a town  of 
50,000;  the  Southern  Product  Mfg. 
Co.,  the  largest  vinegar  factory  west 
of  the  state  of  New  York;  one  large 
creamery,  that  runs  all  the  year;  four 
produce,  poultry  and  fruit  houses; 
two  wholesale  grocery  houses;  three 
large  hardware  stores:  several  depart- 


“Thistles  and  trash  filled  my  laterals 
this  spring.  I couldn’t  run  the  plow  for 
they  gathered  under  the  beam  and  put 
it  out.  Then  I tried  my 


r 


once  tip  — once  back  — well,  I had  the 
prettiest  ditch  you  ever  saw;  took  out 
trash  and  everything  and  left  the  ditch 
clean. — J.  Nordloh,  Colorado. 

Yes,  it  cleans  laterals  and  ditches  and 
much  more.  Cuts  laterals,  grubs  brush,  levels 
land,  grades  roads,  throws  dikes  and  levees— 
is  the  great  economizer  for  irrigation 
farmers  everywhere.  Send  for  free  catalog 
and  a fistful  of 

The  Baker  M 

730  Fisher 
Building 
Chicago 


OUR  SPECIALTY 

FRUIT  and  VEGETABLE 

SHIPPING  BASKETS 


1909.  The  best  strains  of  poultry  are 
kept. 

There  are  more  rural  routes  start- 
ing from  Gravette  than  from  any 
town  of  equal  population  in  the  state. 
Gravette  has  two  papers,  with  a com- 
bined circulation  of  over  60,000,  that 
reach  almost  every  section  of  the 
United  States.  These  papers  depend 
entirely  upon  the  circulation  to  keep 
them  up.  Neither  one  carries  any 
advertising.  The  papers  have  been 
running  successfully  for  many  years. 

Rogers,  Ark. 

Rogers  has  a population  of  4,000, 


CHANGE 

Quit  Coffee  and  Got  Well. 


A BUSY  DAY  AT  ROGERS,  ARK. 

ers  than  ever  before.  Old  time  grow- 
ers and  dealers  say  that  the  orchards 
are  receiving  100  per  cent  better  care 
this  season  than  any  previous  year. 
Just  now  (July  7),  the  first  cars  of 
early  apples  have  commenced  to 
move.  The  first  car  was  sold  to  Gam- 
ble, Robinson  & Co  of  Minneapolis, 
and  brought  a handsome  price.  The 
movement  of  apples  and  apple  prod- 
ucts will  continue  from  now  on  until 
late  next  spring.  Rogers  is  almost  an 
all-year  fruit  shipping  point.  Besides 
fruit  there  are  large  quantities  of 


ment  stores;  seven  responsible  real 
estate  firms;  steam  laundry;  eight 
churches,  one  academy  and  two  pub- 
lic schools. 

Rogers  has  twenty  miles  of  gran- 
itoid sidewalks.  The  city  water  sup- 
ply is  taken  from  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  springs  in  Benton  County. 

Here,  as  at  many  other  points  in 
Benton  County,  poultry  contributes  a 
big  source  of  revenue.  Over  $60,000 
worth  of  eggs  and  about  $40,000  worth 
of  poultry  was  shipped  from  Rogers 
in  the  last  year.  How  is  that,  Mr. 


’he  best  and  cheapest  package  for 
shipping  Peaches,  Apples,  Pears 
and  any  kind  of  Vegetables 

Lighter,  stronger  and  more  conven- 
ent  to  handle  than  any  box  or  crate. 
Vorth  first  cost  after  it  has  delivered 
ts  contents. 


A woman’s  coffee  exerience  is  in- 
teresting. “For  two  weeks  at  a time 
1 have  taken  no  food  but  skim  milk, 
for  solid  food  would  ferment  and 
cause  such  distress  that  I could  hard- 
ly breathe  at  times,  also  excruciating 
pain  and  heart  palpitation  and  all  the 
time  I was  so  nervous  and  restless. 

“From  childhood  up  I had  been  a 
coffee  and  tea  drinker  and  for  the 
past  20  years  I have  been  trying  dif- 
ferent physicians,  but  could  get  only 
temporary  relief.  Then  I read  an 
article  telling  how  some  one  had  been 
cured  by  leaving  off  coffee  and  drink- 
ing Postum  and  it  seemed  so  pleasant 
just  to  read  about  good  health  I 
decided  to  try  Postum  in  place  of  cof- 
fee. 

“I  made  the  change  from  coffee  to 
Postum  and  such  a change  there  is  in 
me  that  I don’t  feel  like  the  same  per- 
son. We  all  found  Postum  delicious 
and  like  it  better  than  coffee.  My 
health  now  is  wonderfully  good. 

“As  soon  as  I made  the  shift  from 
coffee  to  Postum  I got  better  and 
now  all  of  my  troubles  are  gone.  I 
am  fleshy,  my  food  assimilates,  the 
pressure  in  the  chest  and  palpitation 
are  all  gone,  my  bowels  are  regular, 
have  no  more  stomach  trouble  and 
my  headaches  are  gone.  Remember 
1 did  not  use  medicines  at  all — just 
left  off  coffee  and  drank  Postum 
steadily.” 

Read  “The  Road  to  Wellville,” 
found  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a Reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


HOME  OF  REV.  J.  F.  LITTLE,  A LEADING  FRUIT  GROWER  AT  ROGERS,  ARK. 


vegetables  shipped  to  the  Southern 
markets. 

The  highest  quality  of  walnuts  in 
the  Southwest  come  from  Rogers. 
They  also  come  on  the  market  much 
earlier  than  from  other  sections.  The 
walnuts  are  sold  mostly  in  car  lots. 
These  nuts  are  quite  a source  of  reve- 
nue to  many  farmers  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rogers.  Until  the  fruit  industry 
had  become  so  prominent,  corn,  wheat 
and  oats  were  grown  very  extensively 
in  this  vicinity.  And  quite  a large 
amount  of  these  grains  are  yet  pro- 
duced. One  orchardist  reports  that 
he  produced  sixty-five  bushels  of  oats 
and  thirty-five  bushels  of  wheat  this 
season.  The  live  stock,  such  as  horses, 
hogs  and  cattle,  will  compare  favor- 


Our  new  shipping  basket  with  center 
post  beats  them  all.  It’s  as  stiff  and 
solid  as  a box.  It  will  pay  you  to  write 
for  description  and  prices. 

BURLINGTON  BASKET  COMPANY 

BURLINGTON,  IOWA 


Editor,  for  one  little  city  in  good  old 
Benton  County?  How  does  that  com- 
pare in  round  numbers  with  your 
Kansas  wheat  farmers  or  your  Iowa 
corn  growers?  If  some  Kansas  town 
of  the  size  of  Rogers  would  make  this 
showing,  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  pa- 
pers would  be  making  headlines  big  as 
circus  posters,  and  the  editors  would 
be  having  fits  about  it.  In  fact,  the 
writer  hasn’t  by  any  means  mentioned 
all  the  products  that  will  be  shipped 
from  Rogers.  If  you  count  all  the 
products  they  would  amount  to  very 
near  $1,000,000  this  year. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  so  many  Ben- 
ton County  fruit  growers  riding  in 
automobiles  as  you  will  find  in  some 
sections,  but  he  has  plenty  of  money 


WESTERN 
SOFT  PINE 

Light,  Bright,  Strong.  Don’t  Split. 
Holds  Nalls.  Used  exclusively  In  our 

Fruit  Boxes 


Write  for  Delivered  Prices 

WASHINGTON  MILL  CO. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 


APPLE  BOXES 

Grape  Baskets,  Bushel  and  Hall  Bushel  Baskets, 
Benr  Boxes  and  all  kinds  ol  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Packages.  For  prices,  write  to 

Council  Bluffs  Box  & Basket  Co., 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


AUSTIN’S  DEWBERRY  PLANTS 

I am  its  original  propagator.  Its  introducer  ar.( 
headquarters  for  frond  true  to  name  plants.  I sup 


ply  nurserymen,  dealers  and  truckmen  in  October,  Not 
ember  and*  December  at  live  end  let  live  prices. 

J.  W.  AUSTIN,  PILOT  POINT,  TEXAS, 
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in  the  bank,  his  home  hasn’t  any 
“plaster”  on  it,  and  he  can  wear  his 
hat  turned  up  behind  with  impunity, 
and  look  everyone  square  in  the  face. 
But  I will  tell  you  what  he  is  doing; 
he  is  building  “Sallic  and  the  chil- 
dren” nice,  comfortable  homes;  he  is 
driving  a spanking  good  team,  hitched 
to  a nice  carriage;  he  is  making  his 
orchards  yield  more  and  better  fruit; 
he  is  growing  more  poultry,  some 
hogs,  some  cattle  and  other  products. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given 
the  Rogers  Commercial  Club.  They 
arc  not  only  looking  to  the  better- 
ment of  Rogers,  but'  they  are  also 
looking  toward  bettering  the  condi- 
tions of  the  fruit  growers  in  their 
community.  A.  S.  Teasdale,  president 
of  the  Commercial  Club,  is  untiring  in 
his  efforts  to  help  the  community 
around  him.  He  is  not  only  a live, 
energetic  business  man,  but  a good 
journalist,  also.  He  is  a well-known 
authority  on  all  kinds  of  domestic 
fruits  and  has  promised  to  favor  The 


peaches  marketed  at  Hiwasse  this 
season. 

The  apple  trees  here  range  from 
seven  to  ten  years  old.  In  fact,  until 
the  Frisco  railroad  built  through  here 
a few  years  ago,  the  country  for  sev- 
eral miles  around  was  used  mostly  for 
general  farming.  Right  here  I want 
to  state  that  for  the  grower  who 
wants  to  do  general  farming,  Hiwasse 
is  hard  to  beat.  For  instance,  Callo- 
way Cruse  grew  this  season  seventy- 
five  bushels  of  oats  and  twenty-four 
and  one-half  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre.  There  will  no  doubt  be  a bumper 
crop  of  corn  for  1910. 

As  an  example  of  what  is  being 
done  at  Hiwasse,  J.  H.  Keith  came  to 
Benton  County  sixteen  years  ago, 
with  no  capital.  Today  Mr.  Keith  has 
400  acres  of  apple  orchard  in  bearing 
condition.  His  orchard  this  season 
has  a splendid  crop  of  apples.  He 
figures  that  he  will  have  $10,000  worth 
of  apples  for  fall  and  winter  market. 
A very  large  portion  of  Mr.  Keith’s 


this  place  is  Mrs.  Rachel  Morris.  Mrs. 
Morris  cleared  $185  on  one-third  of 
an  acre  of  Elberta  peaches.  John  Ed- 
wards’ three-year-old  peach  trees 
netted  him  $100  per  acre  on  five  acres, 
Henry  Banks  cleared  $500  on  five 
acres  of  peaches.  Hugh  Johnson 
cleared  $2,000  on  twenty-five  acres  of 
apples.  John  Edwards,  on  eight  acres 
of  six-year-old  apples,  cleared  $900. 
Frank  Holloway  estimates  that  he 
will  clear  $500  per  acre  on  his  four- 
acre  peach  orchard.  Banks  and  Ad- 
cock figure  that  they  will  clear  $300 
per  acre  on  seven  acres  of  Elberta 
peaches. 

Bentonville,  Ark. 

Bentonville  is  in  the  center  of  one 
of  the  leading  apple-growing  districts 
of  the  world.  Not  only  are  there  ex- 
tensive orchards  about  this  place,  but 
many  of  them  are  now  cared  for  in 
the  most  approved  fashion.  Perhaps 
as  much  credit  for  the  improved  con- 
ditions existing  is  due  to  Captain 
George  T.  Lincoln  as  to  any  other 


BANKS  & ADCOCK’S  OATS  FIELD,  WITH  ORCHARD  IN  DISTANCE,  NEAR  HIWASSE,  ARK. 


Fruit-Grower  with  some  good  stories 
in  the  near  future.  The  writer  forgot 
to  say  that  Mr.  Teasdale  is  a seventy- 
year-old  boy,  as  active  as  any  lad  of 
sixteen.  Mr.  T.  P.  Black  is  secretary 
of  the  Commercial  Club,  and  a live, 
energetic  young  man. 

Hiwasse,  Ark. 

Hiwasse  is  located  in  the  center  of 
a wonderful  fruit  belt  in  Benton 
County.  The  land  all  around  this  lit- 
tle city  is  surrounded  by  immense  or- 
chards of  peaches  and  apples.  The 
great  trouble  is  that  most  of  the  or- 
chards are  at  present  too  large.  The 
owners  see  this,  and  many  of  them 
are  cutting  their  orchards  up  and  sell- 
ing them  off  in  small  blocks. 

Everybody  seems  to  be  long  on 
orchards.  However,  the  growers  all 
have  beautiful,  well-kept  homes,  and 
not  one  ever  speaks  of  leaving  Ben- 
ton County,  yet  he  appreciates  the 
fact  that  he  has  more  acres  of  or- 
chards on  his  hands  than  he  can  prop- 
erly care  for. 

Two  young  fruit  growers  who  are 
doing  things  at  Hiwasse  are  Messrs. 
Banks  and  Adcock.  Both  are  splen- 
did fruit  growers,  and  were  the  first 
to  start  the  intensive  method  of  fruit 
culture  in  this  community.  As  a re- 
sult of  their  efforts  the  writer  is  in- 
closing under  separate  cover  a sam- 
ple of  Slappy  peaches  that  are  as  large 
as  an  ordinary  Elberta.  Their  “Sweet 
Bough”  apples  are  simply  immense. 
Through  the  kindness  of  these  gentle- 
men the  writer  visited  a large  num- 
ber of  orchards  in  this  vicinity.  I 
found  all  orchards  were  being  thor- 
oughly sprayed  and  well  cultivated. 
Many  of  the  older  orchards  are  being 
well  fertilized;  this  is  making  a great 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
fruit. 

Hiwasse  has  200,000  apple  trees  and 
25,000  peach  trees  in  bearing.  Many 
varieties  of  apples  are  grown  here, 
but  perhaps  the  Ben  Davis  is  grown 
less  here  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
county. 

According  to  conservative  estimates 
there  will  be  about  800  cars  of  apples 
and  about  twenty-five  cars  of  Elberta 


orchard  ranges  from  seven  to  ten 
years  old. 

A finer  country  home  than  Mr. 
Keith’s  can  scarcely  be  found  any- 
where. It  has  all  the  conveniences  of 
a city  home.  Mr.  Keith  has  won 
more  prizes  on  his  apples  than  any 
other  grower  in  Benton  County. 

Another  successful  fruit  grower  at 


one  man.  Captain  Lincoln  was  for- 
merly a traveling  salesman;  he  early 
appreciated  the  opportunities  offered 
in  Benton  County,  and  when  he  re- 
tired from  the  road  to  care  for  his 
orchard  he  did  much  to  advertise  this 
district,  for  today  he  is  one  of  the 
best-known  horticulturists  in  Mis- 
souri or  Arkansas. 


Hello  Daddy 


Please  don’t  forget  to  bring  home  some 

Po&  Toadies 

and  I’ll  have  a good  hug  and  kiss  for  you 


Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd*,  Battle  Creek,  Mich, 


RI 


Are  you  befogged? 

You  can’t  get  befogged  about  roofing  when 
you  steer  straight  for  Genasco,  and  get  it  for 
every  building  on  the  farm. 

Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

is  made  of  the  only  perfect  waterproofer — Trin- 
idad Lake  Asphalt,  Nature'sown  product.  No 
mystery;  no  guess-work.  Genasco  has  the  life 
that  lasts.  Proven  by  over  thirty  years’  use 
of  natural  asphalt. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet  is  the  greatest  help  yet 
in  applying  roofing.  Makes  seams  positively 
watertight  without  cement.  Saves  time.  En- 
hances beauty  of  the  roof.  Supplied  with 
Genasco  rolls,  when  ordered. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Gold  Medal  (highest 
award)  Seattle,  1909.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  I^ook 
for  the  hemisphere  trademark  on  the  roll.  Refuse  substi- 
tutes of  similar  looks.  Write  for  samples  and  the  Good 
Roof  Guide  Book. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 

Cross-section.  Genasco  Smooth-surlace  Rooting 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
Asphalt -saturated  Wool  Felt 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 


PLATT’S 

Commercial  College 


9th  and  Frederick  Avenue 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Shorthand,  Type- 
writing. Bookkeep- 
1 n g , Penmanship, 
English.  Elementary 
and  advanced  Arith- 
metic and  other 
commercial  studies. 
A diploma  from  this 
school  Is  a guarantee 
of  a good  position. 
Students  may  enroll 
any  Monday.  For 
further  information.1 
address 

Emory  M.Platt 

ST.  JOSEPH,  EM 

Missouri  Platt 


Fruit  Trees 

Season  1910-1911 

The  kind  fruit-growers  like  to 
plant.  The  best  commercial  varie- 
ties to  select  from. 


W.  C.  HOPSON 

MILTON,  - OREGON 


Peach  Trees 

FOR  EVERYBODY — We  grow  and  sell  to  the 
planter  more  Peach  Trees  than  any  other 
nursery  in  the  world.  We  also  grow  Apple, 
Cherry,  Plum  and  other  fruits,  and  our  prices 
will  please  you.  We  grow  all  the  leading 
varieties.  We  ship  to  every  state,  as  well  as 
to  foreign  countries.  Our  soil  produces  V 
better  system  of  roots  than  any  other  soil  Vi 
earth.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
700  acres. 

TENNESSEE  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES, 
Inc.  Successor  to  J.  C.  Hale. 
WINCHESTER,  TENNESSEE 


Cherry  Trees 

WE  CAN  FURNIS1  THE  BEST 

the  market  affords  in  both  one  and  two-year  trees. 
All  the  leading  varieties  in  both  sweets  and  sours. 
Get  our  quotations  before  you  place  your  orders. 

H.  M.  SIMPSON  & SONS,  VINCENNES,  IND- 


AGENTS  WANTED 

To  Sell  BERRY  PLANTS  For  Me 

Best  Varieties — Outfit  Free 

J.  A.  BAUER 

JUDSONIA.  ARKANSAS 


FRUIT-GROWERS 

SUPPLY  DEPOT 

| Raney  Canners,  Farm  Evaporators,  Barrel  Press- 
es, Pointed  and  Step  Ladders,  Wilson  California 
Picking  Bags.  Etc.  Send  for  Catalog— Just  Out. 

| E.  G.  MENDENHALL.  Box  300,  Kinmundy,  111. 

Western  Distributing:  Agent  for  Clark’s  Cutaway 
Harrows  and  Plows. 
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Tarn  roar  surplus  fruit  into 
i money.  You  can  make 
\ handsome  profits  from  the 
sale  ol  cider,  vinegar  or 
fruit  juices.  Write  for 
5 Vfl  catalog  of  outfits. 

sgg  THE  BOOMERS  BOSCHERT 
Sjjg  PRESS  CO,  4T3  Mater  St., 
iyracusa.  N.  I. 


Famous’ 

Foe 

Ovu 

35 

Tuns  1 


At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Captain 
Lincoln’s  orchard  a number  of  other 
persons  were  there,  including  Gover- 
nor George  W.  Donaghy.  Our  illus- 
tration shows  Captain  Lincoln,  on  the 
left,  with  the  governor  and  his  wife, 
under  one  of  the  Captain’s  great 
Maiden  Blush  apple  trees. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a better  or- 
chard than  Captain  Lincoln’s.  The 
trees  look  as  sleek  and  as  smooth  as 
a kid  glove,  and  they  are  well  loaded 
with  perfect  apples.  The  orchard  has 


more  than  ten  inches  in  diameter. 
Last  year  Mr.  Gipple  had  a good  crop, 
and  he  cleared  $27,000  from  ninety 
acres  of  apples.  He  has  fifty  acres  of 
young  orchard  not  yet  in  bearing.  On 
his  place  are  several  apple  trees 
eighty-one  years  old;  one  of  them 
measures  seven  feet  eight  inches  in 
circumference,  and  it  is  loaded  with 
fruit.  It  is  of  the  Grindstone  variety, 
a variety  almost  extinct,  which  is  a 
good  keeper  for  winter  use. 

In  connection  with  his  orchard  Mr. 


HOME  OF  H.  W.  GIPPLE,  BENTONVILLE. 


had  the  best  of  care.  Many  Fruit- 
Grower  readers  have  heard  Captain 
Lincoln  talk  at  horticultural  meetings, 
and  I wish  to  say  that  he  puts  in 
practice  the  methods  he  advocates  in 
his  speeches.  As  a result,  his  or- 
chard is  one  of  the  very  best  in  the 
Middle  West.  If  all  the  orchards  in 
the  county  were  in  as  good  condition, 
the  yield  of  apples  for  a single  sea- 
son would  be  valued  at  exceeding 
$2,000,000. 

Nor  is  Captain  Lincoln  the  only 
man  who  has  a well-kept  orchard.  Mr. 
H.  W.  Gipple  has  an  orchard  which 
is  a beauty,  and  it  is  as  profitable  as 
it  is  beautiful.  His  soil  is  kept  well 
cultivated  and  his  fruit  is  well  spray- 
ed. At  the  present  writing  (July  14) 
his  Maiden  Blush  apples  are  a sight 
to  behold,  the  apples  being  absolutely 
perfect,  and  many  specimens  are 


Gipple  has  an  evaporator,  the  dryer 
having  a capacity  of  500  bushels  per 
day.'  One  of  our  illustrations  shows 
the  home  of  Mr.  Gipple.  All  about 
Bentonville  are  many  beautiful  homes 
of  fruit  farmers,  and  they  are  happy 
and  prosperous. 

Pears  do  well  at  Bentonville,  Dr. 
M.  R.  Cotton  having  one  acre  of  pears 
which  fof  the  past  twenty  years  has 
paid  the  owner  big  interest  on  an  in- 


WISE  WORDS 
A Physician  on  Food. 


A physician  out  in  Oregon  has 
views  about  food.  He  says. 

“I  have  always  believed  that  the 
duty  of  the  physician  does  not  cease 
with  treating  the  sick,  but  that  we 
owe  it  to  humanity  to  teach  them  how 
to  protect  their  health  especially  by 
hygienic  and  dietetic  laws. 

“With  such  a feeling  as  to  my  duty 
I take  great  pleasure  in  saying  to  the 
public  that  in  my  own  experience  and 
also  from  personal  observation  I have 
found  no  food  to  equal  Grape-Nuts 
and  that  I find  there  is  also  no  limit 
to  the  great  benefit  this  food  will 
bring  when  used  in  all  cases  of  sick- 
ness and  convalescence. 

“It  is  my  experience  that  no  physi- 
cal condition  forbids  the  use  of  Grape- 
Nuts.  To  persons  in  health  there  is 
nothing  so  nourishing  and  acceptable 
to  the  stomach  especially  at  breakfast 
to  start  the  machinery  of  the  human 
system  on  the  day’s  work.  In  cases 
of  indigestion  I know  that  a complete 
breakfast  can  be  made  of  Grape-Nuts 
and  cream  and  I think  it  is  necessary 
not  to  overload  the  stomach  at  the 
morning  meal.  I also  know  the  great 
value  of  Grape-Nuts  when  the  stom- 
ach is  too  weak  to  digest  other  food. 

“This  is  written  after  an  experience 
of  more  than  20  years  treating  all 
manner  of  chronic  and  acute  diseases, 
and  the  letter  is  written  voluntarily 
on  my  part  without  any  request  for 
it.” 

Read  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to 
Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a Rea- 
son.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,,  true,  and.  full  of  human 
interest. 


$125,000  for  eggs  and  $75,000  for  poul- 
try. Poultry  raisers  are  becoming  in- 
terested in  caponizing  their  fowls,  and 
many  have  been  very  successful.  The 
firm  referred  to  recently  paid  $120.30 
for  eighty  capons  only  six  months  old. 
Benton  County’s  poultry  output  will 
perhaps  total  three-quarters  of  a mil- 
lion dollars  annually.  It  makes  a fine 
adjunct  to  the  fruit  business.  A. 

W.  G.  Gano  Dead. 

W.  G.  Gano,  a well-known  Missouri 
horticulturist,  died  at  his  home  at 
Parkville,  Mo.,  July  20,  at  age  of 
seventy-one  years.  Mr.  Gano  was 
■widely  known  as  the  man  for  whom 
the  Gano  apple  was  named,  and  be- 
cause of  his  connection  with  organiz- 
ed horticulture  in  the  Missouri  Val- 
ley. He  was  for  twenty  years  a mem- 
ber of  the  Missouri  State  Horticul- 
tural Society,  having  served  several 
terms  as  its  treasurer.  He  was  also 
active  in  the  Missouri  Valley  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  was  one  of  the 
original  owners  of  the  Olden  Fruit 
Farm,  in  Howell  County. 

Mr.  Gano  was  a quiet,  unassuming 
man,  who  was  highly  esteemed  by  all 
who  knew  him.  His  death  came  at 
the  end  of  a long  and  useful  career  in 
horticulture,  and  a profitable  one  as 
well,  for  he  left  a valuable  estate  for 
his  widow  and  children. 

Apple  Growers’  Congress. 

The  program  for  the  seventh  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Apple 
Growers’  Congress,  to  be  held  at  the 
Planters  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  August  10 
and  11,  is  out,  and  may  be  secured 
from  the  secretary,  T.  C.  Wilson, 
Columbia,  Mo.  A good  program  has 
been  arranged,  and  an  enjoyable  time 
is  promised.  On  the  night  of  Thurs- 
day, August  11,  the  annual  Shaw  ban- 
quet will  be  held,  in  honor  of  the 
visiting  fruit  growers.  Copies  of  the 
program  and  full  details  of  the  meet* 


Swan’s  Patent  Apple  Picking  Jacket 

Outlast  year  and  could  not  begin  to  fill  orders,  pick 
twice  as  many  as  any  other  devise,  no  bruisinjr.no 
dropping.  Only  costs  you  a postal  for  full  circulars 

j t:  swan,  auburn,  Nebraska 


CIDER  and  WINE 

Presses 


Hand  and  Power.  Catalog 
Free.  Manufactured  by 


The  G.  J.Emeny  Co.,  Fulton,  N.Y. 


CIDER  PRESSES 

THE  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD  — 

DKAULIC  PRESS  produces  more 
from  less  apples  than  any  other 
BIO  MONEY  MAKER 
Sizes  10  to  400  barrels  daily,  hand 
or  power.  Presses  for  all  pur- 
poses, also  cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vine- 

f:ar  generators,  etc.  Cata- 
og  free.  We  are  manufac- 
turers, not  jobbers. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO., 

(Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of  cider 

presses  in  the  world.)  .■  ■ i 

61  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 


WANTED  WANT 

Apples,  Peaches  and  Grapes 

Write  us  what  you  have  now  or 
will  have  to  offer  this  season 

BRUSH 6 SON, PIPESTONE  MINN. 


APPLES  FOR  SALE 


I have  a 140  acre  orchard  of  Jonathan,  Grimes  Gold- 
en, Winesap,  M.  B.  Twig  and  Ben  Davis  apples,  the 
fruit  of  which  I want  to  sell  on  the  trees.  Crop  is  a 
good  one,  fruit  has  been  sprayed  and  is  smooth  and 
sound.  Write  me  about  this  crop  and  then  come  to 
see  it. 

DEARBORN 
MISSOURI 


MRS.  J.  J.  BURGESS,1 


p Q P Somethini;  New 

BINDERS 


“ You  Can  Save  Your 
FODDER 

* With  Little  Labor 
SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS  TO 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL 

Gen.  Agent  Clark’s  Cutaway  Tools  and  Fruit-Growers 

Box  300  SUPKINMUNDY.  ILLINOIS 


Write  us  for 


PEACH  SEED 

For  this  Fall  delivery 

The  Gypsum  Canning  Co., 

Port  Clinton,  Ohio 


PEACH  SEEDS 

, — FOR  SALE  ” 

1909  AND  1910  STOCK.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples. 
THOS.  R.  HAMAN,  1614  Oliver  Street.  Baltrmore,  Md. 


Good,  Live.  Hustling  Salesmen 

W.  Va„  to' sell  Stark  Trees  and  commercial 
orchards  on  liberal  commission.  85  year 
record  world  wide  reputation,  best  trees, 

best  varieties,  greatest  asBortmeim  Complet 

Stark  Tear  Book  outfit  free.  Write  quick 
for  territory.  RR  BROS. 

„ oc  Louisiana,  Mo. 

\ Box  85, 


GOVERNOR  DON^a^E^^^HELATfER-S  »«'  UNC°LN 


vestment  of  $3,000  an  acre.  Dr.  Cot- 
ton expects  to  market  $400  worth  of 
pears  from  this  acre  this  season. 

The  poultry  industry  of  Benton 
County,  is  a most  important  one.  The 
firm  of  Henry  & Bryan  last  year  paid 


ing  may  be  secured  by  addressing  Mr. 
Wilson. 

it?  ^ 

If  your  subscription  to  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  has  expired,  send  your  renewal 
today.  Don’t  delay. 


Gasoline  Engines,  $58.50. 

30  Days  Free  Trial. 

5>Year  Guarantee. 
Save  at  least  35  per 
cent  on  any  size.  Let 
us  send  you  full  infor- 
mation FREE. 

The  Ottawa  Mfg.  Co., 
Ottawa,  Kansas 

V.M.  ' ^ 
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Crop  Reports  for  August 


In  addition  to  publishing  reports 
from  our  own  correspondents,  The 
Fruit-Grower  this  month  prints  a 
summary  of  the  government’s  reports 
for  July,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  apple 
crop.  Since  our  last  report  the  apple 
crop  has  unquestionably  deteriorated. 
The  June  drop  was  very  heavy  in 
some  of  the  Eastern  states,  and  in 
many  other  districts  the  long-contin- 
ued drouth  has  kept  the  apples  from 
growing,  and  indications  are  that  there 
will  be  many  small  apples  at  picking 
time. 

Last  month  we  felt  that  the  apple 
crop  for  1910  was  larger  than  that  for 
1909;  this  month  our  reports  indicate 
that  the  crop  is  no  larger  than  a year 
ago,  and  in  this  estimate  we  are  cor- 
roborated by  the  government’s  esti- 
mate. Virginia  has  a much  better 
crop  than  a year  ago,  and  so  have 
Idaho,  Oregon  and  Washington.  From 
no  other  part  of  the  country  are  there 
reports  of  increased  yields,  taking  a 
state  as  a whole.  New  York  produces 
more  apples  than  any  other  state  in 
the  Union,  and  Pennsylvania  also  pro- 
duces a great  many.  Both  of  these 
large  apple  producing  states  report 
decreased  yields.  Missouri  is  another 
state  which  furnishes  lots  of  apples, 
and  Missouri’s  yield  is  below  that  of 
1909.  The  same  is  true  of  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  Iowa — all  important 
apple-growing  states. 

The  quality  of  fruit  is  generally 
good,  except  that  some  apples  will 
run  under-size  on  account  of  drouth. 

But  little  seems  to  have  been  said 
anywhere  as  to  prices,  except  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  where  a 
number  of  orchards  have  been  sold; 
those  which  were  sold  by  the  barrel 
have  brought  from  $1.75  to  $2.00  per 
barrel  for  the  fruit;  others  have  been 
sold  in  the  orchard,  for  a lump  sum. 
The  prices  which  have  been  made  in- 
dicate generally  good  prices  for  good 
fruit.  Prices  are  expected  to  be  help- 
ed by  the  shortage  of  other  fruits. 
Next  month  our  reports  should  give 
a line  on  prices. 

The  summary  of  this  month’s  re- 
ports follows: 

Gravette,  Ark. — Partial  crop  peaches; 
quality  fine.  Half  crop  of  apples;  qual- 
ity medium.  Some  sales  made  at  $3 
and  $3.65  barrel. — -P.  A.  R.  (This  seems 
a very  high  price,  and  probably  in- 
cludes some  fancy  early  varieties. — 
Ed.) 

Decatur,  Ark. — Heavy  crop  peaches 
on  high  ground;  expect  60  cars.  Apple 
crop,  40%;  quality  good,  except  Ben 
Davis,  which  are  spotted.  Maiden  Blush, 
Grimes,  Mammoth  Pippin  and  Jonathan 
are  fine. — E.  N.  P. 

Springdale,  Ark. — Ten  per  cent  apple 
crop;  quality  good. — J.  G.  W.  S. 

Cecil,  Ark. — Big  crop  of  peaches; 
quality  very  fine;  half  crop  of  apples, 
quality  poor.  Elberta  peaches  have  sold 
at  $1  bushel  f.  o.  b.  shipping  station; 
they  are  very  fine. — J.  T.  T. 

Judsonia,  Ark. — One-fourth  crop  of 
peaches,  mostly  Elberta;  sold  at  $1  per 
bushel  f.  o.  b.  Apples,  one-fourth  crop; 
quality  fair.  No  sales  made.  Weather 
dry.— J.  A.  B. 

Fayetteville,  Ark. — About  one-fourth 
to  one-third  peach  crop;  quality  fine. 
About  40%  apple  crop;  quality  excel- 
lent. Summer  apples  sold  at  50  to  75 
cents  bushel;  no  prices  made  on  winter 
sorts,  but  about  $2  to  $2.50  barrel  is 
expected. — E.  W. 

Palisade,  Colo. — This  place  will  ship 
largest  crop  in  its  history.  Peaches 
and  pears  are  full  crop.  Apples  about 
80%  of  crop,  due  to  light  blooming  of 
some  varieties.  All  three  associations 
are  making  extensive  preparations  to 
handle  the  big  crop. — .J.  H.  D. 

Lebanon,  Colo.  — This  district  has 
about  65%  of  apple  crop,  and  no  heaters 
were  used.  Frost  did  some  damage. 
Delicious  apples  came  through  best  of 
ail.  This  report  refers  to  the  Monte- 
zuma Valley. — T.  M.  B. 

Canon  City,  Colo. — We  should  have 
600  to  700  cars  of  apples  of  fine  qual- 
ity. No  sales  of  winter  fruit,  but  Yel- 
low Transparent,  Red  Astrachan  and 
Duchess  are  now  selling- for  $1  box. — 
J . A.  L. 

Hotchkiss,  Colo. — A good  half  crop  of 
peaches  here;  this  is  for  upper  half  of 
Rogers  Mesa,  but  the  lower  half  has 
little  fruit.  About  75  per  cent  of  apple 
crop  on  upper  mesa;  quality  fairly  good 
but  there  are  some  blemishes,  due  to 
freeze.  No  sales  except  local  sales  of 
early  sorts.  Most  of  the  winter  apples 
have  been  contracted  for  by  Gibson 
Fruit  Company  of  Chicago,  at  price  to 
be  agreed  upon  Sept.  1. — T.  P. 

Austell,  Ga. — Good  crop  of  peaches; 
quality  good. — J.  B.  G. 

Augusta,  Ga.  — Prices  for  peaches 
from  this  section  have  been  fairly 
good;  crop  about  all  shipped.  Georgia 
Fruit  Exchange  has  been  of  great  help. 

■ — R.  J.  B. 

Fort  Valley,  Ga. — Just  finished  har- 
vesting a big  crop  of  peaches.  The 
total  output  of  peaches  from  Georgia 
orchards  is  a little  in  excess  of  5.000 
carloads,  and  perhaps  1,000  cars  not 
shipped  on  account  of  scarcity  of  cars. 
— J.  H.  H. 

Payette,  Idaho — No  peaches  here. 
Apple  crop  is  a bumper  one;  quality 
excellent,  with  exception  of  small  dis- 
trict where  hail  caused  injury.— J.  H.  S. 

Savoy,  111. — No  peaches  here.  About 


10%  of  apple  crop;  quality  fair.  Fifteen 
counties  in  Southern  Illinois  are  the 
only  ones  having  any  fruit  worth  men- 
tioning.— H.  M.  D. 

Hamilton,  III. — Total  failure  of  ap- 
ples; don’t  think  there  is  a bushel  of 
fruit  in  the  county. — H.  I).  B. 

Cobden,  111. — No  apples,  peaches  or 
pears.  We  have  had  a long  rainy  spell. 
— T.  E.  G. 

Clayton,  111.- — No  fruit  here  except  a 
very  few  blackberries  and  grapes. — 
G.  A.  S. 

Alton,  111. — No  fruit  of  any  kind  in 
this  vicinity. — -E.  A.  R. 

Centralia,  111. — No  fruit  for  commer- 
cial purposes  here. — W.  S.  P. 

Plainvil le,  111. — No  fruit  of  any  kind 
here  worth  mentioning. — J.  C.  B. 

Creal  Springs,  III. — No  peaches.  Per- 
haps 30  per  cent  of  apple  crop;  quality 
good  where  sprayed.  Prices  will  rule 
high.  Blackberries  produced  a good 
crop  and  sold  for  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  24- 
quart  crate. — L.  J.  R. 

Lawrence,  Ind. — Thirty  per  cent  of 
peach  crop.  Apples,  10%  of  crop;  qual- 
ity fine  where  sprayed.  Through  cor- 
respondence I find  that  Northern  In- 
diana will  have  but  few  apples.  Cen- 
tral Indiana  a few  more,  and  Southern 
Indiana  half  a crop. — W.  B.  F. 

Vincennes,  Ind. — The  fruit  crop  is  a 
complete  failure  here. — H.  M.  S. 

Mitchell,  Ind. — Peaches,  10%  of  crop; 
grapes,  20%.  Apples,  60%  of  crop; 
quality,  80%.  Codling  moth  scarce,  but 
lots  of  scab. — J.  A.  B. 

Fremont,  Ind. — Peaches,  75%  of  crop; 
they  are  undersize  for  the  season,  and 
will  be  two  weeks  late.  Not  over  10% 
of  apple  crop;  quality  poor,  even  where 
sprayed. — L.  E.  R. 

Glenwood,  Iowa. — No  peaches  or  pears 
in  this  locality,  and  not  over  5%  of  ap- 
ple crop;  quality  very  poor. — S.  H.  P. 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. — No  commercial 
apple  crop  here.  Best  estimates  are  for 
30  per  cent  of  grape  crop. — J.  A.  A. 

Hamburg,  Iowa — No  peaches  to  speak 
of.  About  12%  of  apple  crop;  quality 
not  so  good  as  last  year. — -J.  M.  B. 

Ames,  Iowa. — No  peaches,  and  trees 
mostly  dead.  Half  crop  grapes.  Ap- 
ples, 20%  crop,  or  less;  quality  good. 
Very  dry,  and  we  are  11  inches  short 
on  rainfall. — A.  T.  E. 

Villisca,  Iowa. — No  fruits  here. — H. 
S.  A. 

Eddyville,  Iowa. — No  peaches  nor  ap- 
ples; trees  are  in  good  shape. — M.  L.  G. 

Williamsburg.  Iowa. — No  peaches,  and 
trees  mostly  dead.  Very  few  apples, 
not  1 per  cent  of  crop.  Drouth  here, 
and  trees  have  made  little  growth. — 
F.  O.  H. 

Augusta,  Kan. — Good  crop  of  peaches, 
grapes  and  apples  here. — F.  C.  R. 

Council  Grove,  Kan. — Peaches,  20%  of 
crop;  grapes  full  crop.  Half  crop  of 
apples.  No  sales,  but  many  Inquiries 
for  apples. — J.  S. 

Hiawatha,  Kan. — One-fourth  crop  of 
peaches;  half  crop  grapes.  One-third 
crop  of  apples;  quality  good.  No  sales; 
buyers  have  been  looking  and  have  of- 
fered $1.25  to  $1.50  for  commercial  and 
No.  1 grades,  on  packing  table. — E.  A.  C. 

Wathena,  Kan. — We  have  a fine  ap- 
ple crop;  quality  fine.  Jonathan,  Ben 
Davis,  Gano  and  Winesap  are  all  good. 
— J.  B.,  Jr. 

Hutchinson,  Kan. — Will  have  few  ap- 
ples here,  the  crop  being  very  spotted; 
some  scab,  blotch,  and  considerable 
damage  from  hail. — W.  H.  U. 

Wichita,  Kan. — Small  crop  peaches; 
good  crop  of  grapes.  Apples.  40  to  80%, 
according  to  varieties. — E.  G.  H. 

Leavenworth,  Kan. — Good  crop  of 
peaches.  Apples,  65%  of  crop;  quality, 
90%.  There  are  some  good  apples  in 
this  section;  no  sales  yet,  but  growers 
will  sell  when  satisfied  with  offer.— 
E.  J.  H. 

Edwardsville.  Kan. — Ten  per  cent  crop 
of  apples;  none  to  sell. — E.  T. 

Marion.  Ky. — Peaches,  75%  of  crop; 
pears,  25%.  Apples,  60%  of  crop;  qual- 
ity onlv  fair. — W.  L.  A. 

Readfield,  Maine — The  apple  crop  is 
poor  here,  very  few  orchards  having 
even  a fair  crop.— C.  G.  F. 

Gardiner,  Maine. — -Apples  do  not 
promise  half  as  well  as  on  June  1;  they 
have  dropped  badly,  and  crop  will  be 
even  lighter  than  last  year. — I.  L.  W. 

Union,  Maine. — About  20%  of  apple 
crop;  quality  good. — J.  E.  C. 

Brooks.  Maine. — About  10%  of  apple 
crop;  quality  fair. — H.  W.  L. 

Salisbury,  Md. — Fine  crop  of  good 
peaches,  and  also  good  crop  grapes. 
Early  apples  good  crop. — D.  S.  H. 

Ipswich,  Mass. — Very  uneven  crop  of 
peaches,  some  orchards  with  good  crop, 
others  with  none.  Apples.  70%  of  crop; 
quality  good  where  sprayed.  Very  dry, 
one  rain  in  five  weeks. — A.  F.  T. 

Haydenville,  Mass. — Half  crop  of  ap- 
ples; quality  fajr.  Apples  do  not  prom- 
ise as  well  as  b'loom  indicated. — E.  C.  M. 

N.  Reading.  Mass. — Less  than  aver- 
age apple  crop;  quality  only  fair. 
Prices  bid  fair  to  be  high. — C.  R.  K. 

Ludington,  Mich. — Forty  per  cent  of 
peach  crop;  pears  10%  of  crop.  Apples. 
20%  of  crop;  they  never  looked  so  bad 
at  this  time  of  year;  leaves  are  drop- 
ping, and  fruit  is  scabby,  even  on 
sprayed  orchards. — R.  J.  F. 

Paw  Paw,  Mich. — About  half  crop  of 
peaches;  grapes.  10%  of  crop.  Apples, 
about  60%;  quality  good.  Too  dry  for 
fruit  to  be  of  good  size. — G.  E.  P..  Jr. 

Fennville,  Mich.— Quarter  crop  of 
peaches;  quality  good;  not  over  10%  of 
grape  crop.  Apples.  29%  of  crop;  not 
extra  quality,  some  russeting  and  many 
cracked  apples. — -C.  E.  B. 

Allegan,  Mich. — Peaches.  15  to  20%  of 
crop;  grapes,  30  to  40%  of  crop.  Apples, 
30  to  40%  of  crop;  reports  are  not  en- 
couraging. All  uncultivated  orchards 
are  suffering  from  drouth. — -W.  H.  S. 

South  Haven,  Mich.  — No  crop  of 
peaches  to  speak  of;  grapes,  one-fourth 
crop.  Apples,  one-fourth  crop:  quality 
fair  to  good  where  spraved.  Have  just 
had  a heavy  shower,  after  eight  weeks 
of  drouth. — F.  F.  F. 

Watervliet,  Mich. — Peaches.  5%  of 
crop;  grapes,  15%.  Apples,  5%  of  crop. 
A very  light  fruit  crop  in  this  section. 
— R.  H.  S. 

South  St.  Joseph,  Mo.— Peaches.  40% 
of  crop;  pears,  25%  of  crop;  apples,  75% 
of  crop;  quality  extra  fine,  apples  being 
clean  of  scab  and  free  from  worms  and 
extra  large  at  this  time  of  year — D.A.T. 

St.  Joseph.  Mo. — This  county  has  the 
best  crop  of  apples  in  many  years,  both 
as  to  quantity  and  quality.  Nearly  all 
j varieties  of  apples  are  full  crop;  there 
1 is  little  scab  and  few  worms  at  this 
! writing.  Buyers  are  buying  orchards 
(Continued  on  page  23) 


Railroad  Construction  Work  Begun 

Fort  Stockton,  Texas 

Nolo  'Being  Placed  on  the 

K.  C.  M.  & O.  RAILWAY  MAP 

The  county  seat  of  Pecos  County  is  the  next  big  railroad 
division  on  main  line  of  Orient  railroad  west  of  San  Angelo. 

Here  Is  Your  Chance  to  Get  in  on  the  Ground  Floor  of  a 

Future  City 

Grading  on  the  right  of  way  has  begun.  A $15,000.00 
stone  railway  station  is  now  being  erected ; a $25,000.00  stone 
hotel  will  be  put  up  shortly  and  other  extensive  improvements 
are  in  progress. 

For  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($400,000.00)  are  now  being 
expended  in  building  an  irrigation  system  at  Fort  Stockton. 

Fort  Stockton  has  artesian  springs  flowing  fifty  million 
gallons  of  water  daily  ; the  altitude  is  3,000  feet ; 35,000  acres 
of  rich  land  is  being  put  under  irrigation.  Artesian  wells  are. 
being  developed  at  Fort  Stockton. 

Orient  Railroad  Backing  Fort  Stockton  for  a Great  City 

The  Orient  and  its  rich  allied  interests  are  developing 
Fort  Stockton,  and  will  make  a city  of  10,000  or  15,000  in  next 
eighteen  months. 

Keep  your  eye  on  Fort  Stockton — sure  to  become  greatest 
city  in  Western  Texas — GROWING  MORE  RAPIDLY  than 
anv  town  in  Texas.  There  are  openings  for  all  kinds  of  busi- 
ness at  Fort  Stockton.  More  work  than  men. 

Local  office  at  Fort  Stockton,  Texas,  in  charge  of  Hon. 
F.  E.  Grimes,  ex-state  treasurer  of  Kansas,  who  will  show  the 
property  or  locate  lots  for  you. 

Get  There  Ahead  of  the  Orient 

Fine  two  color  illustrated  bulletin  and  map  of  Fort  Stock- 
ton  free.  Apply  for  all  information  and  prices,  etc.,  to 

F.  A.  Hornbeck,  Mgr.  Townsite 

924  Baltimore  Avenue  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


MONEY  MAKERS 


FOR 


FRUIT-GROWERS 

AND  PACKERS 


It’s  a waste  of  time  to  tell  a grower  and  shipper  of  Apples,  Pears, 
Peaches,  Grapes,  etc.,  that  it  is  poor  economy  to  use  a faulty,  crude  pack- 
age. You  know  that  the  inferior  package  brings  finest  grade  fruit  down 
in  price  while  neat  packing  and  an  attractive  package — an  evidence  that 
the  grower  thought  his  fruit  worth  taking  care  of — sells  inferior  fruit  at 
good  prices. 

A penny  extra  on  the  package  brings  itself  back  many  times. 

The  yearly  loss  resulting  from  careless  packing  and  failure  to  make 
your  package  attractive  runs  into  many  thousands.  DO  YOU  KNOW  THE 
G.  P.  READ  FRUIT  PACKERS  GOODS? 

Thousands  of  growers  and  shippers  do.  I am  the  patentee  of  the 
Read  Excelsior  Barrel  and  Box  Cushion  and  the  manufacturer  and  selling 
agent  of  all  sorts  of  fruit  packing  and  shipping  devices.  This  is  mv  busi- 
ness, and  it  is  for  your  profit  as  well  as  mine.  You  can't  get  anything  in 
this  line,  anywhere,  better  for  the  purpose,  or  at  fairer  prices. 

Last  season  I sold  to  the  fruit-growers  and  shippers! 

Corrugated  Caps  for  face  end  of 

barrel  1,943,000 

White  Paper  Caps  for  face  end  of 

barrel  2,223,000 

Waxed  Paper  Caps  for  face  end  of 

barrel  133,000 

Cushions  for  use  in  orchard  for 

soft  variety  apples  - 461,000 

Cushions  for  use  in  cold  storage 

packing  1,186,000 

Cushions  for  use  on  Michigan  bus. 
baskets  for  shipping  peaches  or 

pears  464,000 

Cushions  for  ^ bu.  peach  basket  372,000 

Cushions  for  shipping  in  Georgia 

carriers  123,000 

Lace  for  decorating  face  of  apple 

barrels  137,000 

That  means  something  doesn’t  it?  Would  I be  selling  the  same  parties 

year  after  year  if  they  did  not  like  what  I give  them?  They  use  my  goods 

because  it  pays  them  to  do  so,  and  it  is  satisfaction  and  profit  that  we 
are  all  after. 

I also  carry  a full  line  of  Picking  Baskets,  Apple  Presses.  Grape  Bas- 
kets, Full  and*  Scant  Half  Barrel  Baskets.  Pear  and  Apple  Wraps,  Plain 
and  Printed  Lithographed  Apple  Box  Labels,  Apple  Boxes  of  Spruce  and 
North  Carolina  Pine,  Curved  Elm  Liners,  Etc. 

Among  my  customers  are  many  readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  but  I 
have  never  advertised  in  it  before.  I don't  know  why.  Just  haven  t.  I 
have  a little  booklet,  an  interesting  one  for  anyone  who  markets  fruit  of 
any  kind,  that  I’d  like  to  send  to  everyone  of  you.  Just  send  me  your 
address  and  tell  me  what  fruit  is  your  specialty.  I mail  it  at  once. 

Now.  I make  and  sell  what  every  grower,  packer  and  shipper  can  use 
to  his  advantage  and  profit,  so  let’s  do  business  together.  I guarantee 
satisfaction  all  the  way  through.  Just  let  me  talk  with  you. 

G.  P.  READ 

197  DUANE  STREET  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
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Good  Concrete  Fruit  Cellar 


Lately  The  Fruit-Grower  has  had 
a great  many  inquiries  from  subscrib- 
ers asking  about  concrete  cellars  for 
fruit  storage.  These  cellars  are  in- 
destructible, they  are  waterproof,  and 
are  not  easily  affected  by  changes  in 
temperature.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  such  a cellar,  with  the  accom- 
panying illustrations,  will  be  found 
helpful  to  all  persons  who  want  to 
make  such  cellars  on  their  farms. 
These  cellars  can  be  built  either  en- 
tirely below  ground  or  partly  below; 
they  can  be  built  in  the  side  of  a hill, 
saving  somewhat  in  excavation.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  other  Fruit- 


floor  are  all  five  inches  thick  and  of  a 
concrete  proportioned  one  part  Port- 
land cement  to  two  and  one-half  parts 
sand  to  five  parts  crushed  rock.  A 
concrete  of  one  part  cement  and  five 
parts  bank-run  gravel  would  have 
done  equally  well. 

With  team  and  scraper  the  pit  was 
excavated  to  allow  working  room  for 
building  the  cellar  eight  by  ten  feet  in 
the  clear.  The  dirt  was  dragged  up 
the  incline  upon  which  later  was  built 
the  cellar  steps  and  hatchway.  The 
floor  was  laid  first.  Box  forms  for  the 
side  walls  were  then  erected.  These 
forms  consisted  of  one-inch  siding  on 
two-by-four  inch  studding,  spaced 
thirty  inches.  The  walls  were  rein- 


A HOME-MADE  CONCRETE  FRUIT  CELLAR. 


Grower  subscribers  who  have  made 
similar  cellars,  giving  their  experience 
storing  fruit  in  the  same.  In  this  con- 
nection we  may  say  that  the  editor  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  visited  an  orchard 
in  one  of  the  irrigated  districts  of  the 
West,  where  a stone  cellar  was  used 
as  a packing  house,  and  of  course  con- 
crete cellars  could  be  used  in  the  same 
way. 

This  cellar  was  a very  large  one, 
built  through  a slight  ridge,  being 
open  at  both  ends.  Great  bins  were 
arranged  on  each  side  of  the  drive- 
way, and  the  apples  were  carefully  un- 
loaded in  these  bins  as  fast  as  taken 
from  the  trees.  The  owner  explained 
that  there  was  always  danger  of  a 
sudden  freeze  catching  his  apples  in 
autumn,  and  therefore  he  put  all  avail- 
able men  at  work  picking  the  fruit  and 
storing  in  the  cold  cellar.  When  the 


forced,  within  one  and  one-half  inch 
of  the  inside,  with  heavy  woven  wire 
fencing,  with  no  mesh  larger  than 
seven  inches.  A foot  extra  length  was 
allowed  to  project  above  at  the  top 
and  was  used  later  to  tie  the  walls  to 
the  roof. 

The  roof  forms  were  shaped  so  as 
to  give  the  roof  an  arch  rise  of  two 
feet  in  the  center.  These  forms  were 
securely  fastened  to  the  two-by-four 
inch  studding  of  the  wall  forms  and 
were  also  braced  in  the  center  to  the 
solid  floor  beneath. 

After  the  side  walls  were  seven 
days  old,  the  roof  was  placed.  It  was 
reinforced  with  the  same  kind  of  wire 
placed  within  one  and  one-half  inches 
of  the  under  side.  Sections  of  10-inch 
sewer  pipe,  bell  end  up,  were  placed 
in  position,  while  the  arch  roof  was 
being  constructed.  Galvanized  sheet- 
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DO  YOU  WANT  A TRACT  AT 

MORRISANIA 


Then  you  should  arrange  to  see  the  place  while  the  fruit 
is  on  the  trees ; go  see  Morrisania  during  August  or  September. 

I will  send  you  a beautiful  booklet,  with  illustrations  made 
from  photographs  of  Morrisaniai;  I will  send  you  a folder  quot- 
ing from  letters  from  such  horticultural  authorities  as  Prof. 
Wendell  Paddock,  formerly  of  the  Colorado  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, now  professor  of  horticulture  in  the  University  of  Ohio; 
Dr.  W.  L.  Howard,  secretary  Missouri  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture; Mr.  W.  P.  Stark,  the  nurseryman;  Mr.  Orlando  Har- 
rison, the  nurseryman  and  fruit  grower  of  Maryland — I will 
send  you  all  this,  I say,  but  if  you  really  want  a tract  of  the 
finest  fruit  land  in  the  country,  you  must  see  Morrisania  for 
yourself. 

GO  NOW  TO  SEE  MORRISANIA 

In  selecting  a place  for  investment  for  a home  lots  of 
things  are  to  be  considered,  and  that’s  why  I want  you  to  see 
Morrisania.  It  has  advantages  which  must  be  seen  to  be  ap- 
preciated. The  water,  soil,  climate,  surroundings,  etc.,  are  as 
nearly  ideal  as  can  be  imagined;  the  fruits  now  on  the  trees 
will  convince  you  that  fruits  of  highest  quality  can  be  grown 

Write  and  ask  all  the  questions  about  Morrisania  you  de- 
sire. The  place  will  bear  the  closest  investigation.  I can  refer 
you  to  Fruit-Grower  readers  who  are  now  developing  tracts  at 
Morrisania.  But  if  you  want  a tract  of  high-class  fruit  land,  or 
if  you  must  seek  Colorado’s  climate  for  the  benefit  of  health  of 
some  member  of  the  family,  go  see  Morrisania  this  summer. 

Low  rates  are  in  effect  now,  tickets  on  sale  up  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  good  returning  until  October  31.  We  can  take  good 
care  of  you  at  Morrisania  during  your  stay.  Let  me  know 
when  you  can  go,  and  arrangements  will  be  made  to  meet  you. 
Buy  your  ticket  to  Grand  Valley,  Colo.,  Morrisania  being  four 
miles  from  that  place.  I shall  be  glad  to  help  plan  your  trip 
if  you  will  write  me  at  once. 

JAMES  M.  IRVINE,  Editor  The  Fruit-Grower 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Fancy  Apples 

FOR  SALE 


Buyers  Who  Want  Fancy  Boxed  Stock  should  in- 
vestigate the  crops  at  MORRISANIA 

The  orchards  at  Morrisania,  in  the  Grand  Valley,  Colo.,  in 
which  The  Fruit-Grower  is  interested,  has  a fine  crop  of  fancy 
apples  this  year,  and  buyers  who  want  fruit  of  this  character 
should  investigate  this  crop. 

The  apples  will  be  carefully  graded  and  packed,  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Grand  Junction  Fruit-Growers  As- 
sociation. The  grade  and  pack  will  be  guaranteed,  and  fruit 
will  be  sold  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  Grand  Valley,  Colo. 

Varieties  are  principally  Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty,  White 
Winter  Pearmain,  Mammoth  Black  Twig,  Missouri  Pippin, 
Ben  Davis  and  Gano.  Fruit  has  been  well  sprayed  and  apples 
are  sound  and  free  from  worms ; apples  at  Morrisania  take  on 
a very  high  color,  and  because  of  altitude  and  the  cold  nights 
at  ripening  time  the  fruit  keeps  remarkably  well. 


crop  was  all  safely  in  the  cellar,  then 
the  packers  began  and  made  short 
work  of  boxing  the  apples. 

Our  article  this  month,  however, 
has  to  do  with  the  building  of  a con- 
crete cellar  in  which  to  store  fruit  dur- 
ing the  winter.  The  temperature  can 
be  regulated  by  opening  and  closing 
ventilators. 

The  cellar  shown  in  the  photograph 
is  five  feet  below  and  two  feet  above 
ground  level.  The  walls,  roof  and 


iron  hoods  were  afterwards  added  to 
these  ventilators.  The  wooden  sup- 
ports of  the  roof  were  not  removed 
twenty  days.  In  the  meantime  the 
earth  had  been  tamped  back  in  place 
against  the  outside  walls.  The  side 
walls  of  the  hatchway  were  built  first 
and,  after  the  forms  were  removed, 
the  steps  proper  were  made  with  a 
rise  of  seven  inches  and  a tread  of  ten 
inches.  Five-eighths  inch  bolts  eight 


Personal  visits  of  apple  buyers  are  invited.  For  particu- 
lars as  to  crop,  time  of  ripening,  etc.,  address 

Morrisania,  Grand  Valley,  Colo. 

CLARENCE  JARBEAU,  Manager. 
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ANIMALS’ 
-FRIEND 

KILLS  EVERY  FLY 

it  strikes  when  our  suavity 
sprayer  is  used.  Keeps  in- 
sect pests  off  animals 
in  pasture  longer  than  any 
imitation.  Used  since  1885. 
Thousands  of  dairymen  dupli- 
cate 10  to  50  gallons  annually 
after  testing  imitations.  Abso- 
lutely harmless ; cures  all  sores. 

30  cents  worth  saves  $10 

worth  of  milk  and  flesh  on  each  cow  during  fly  season. 
No  Lice  in  Poultry  House  or  any  place  it  is  sprayed. 
If  dealer  offers  substitute,  send  us  his  name  and  $1  for 
3-tube  gravity  Sprayer  and  enough  SHOO-FLY  to  protect 200 
cows  Name  express  office.  $1  returned  if  animals 
not  protected.  Free  booklet.  Special  terms  to  agents. 

Shoo-Fly  Mf g.  Co.,  1302  N.  10th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa« 
Editor  knows  from  experience  that  Shoo.Fly  is  O.  K. 


A COLORADO  CHERRY  ORCHARD  WHICH  IS  VERY  PROFITABLE. 


this  amount  earned  her  a pretty  good 
income  for  the  day.  Our  illustration 
is  made  from  a photograph  of  a row 
of  the  cherry  trees,  and  the  champion 
picker,  Miss  Stella  Comer,  is  on  the 
ladder. 

There  are  other  good  cherry  yields 
reported  from  the  Rocky  Ford  dis- 
trict. One  man  has  a tree  which  net- 
ted him  $14,  and  this  tree  is  still  so 
small  that  a man  can  reach  the  top  of 


in  perfect  condition.  I sold  the  oats 
upon  arrival  of  the  shipment  in  Flor- 
ida for  enough  to  pay  the  freight  and 
cost  of  the  grain. 

I put  the  oats  around  the  apples 
in  this  way  because  I could  not  get  a 
refrigerator  car,  and  they  were  ship- 
ped in  the  winter.  Protected  in  this 
way,  the  fruit  was  not  affected  by  the 
cold  at  this  end  of  the  journey,  nor  by 
the  heat  at  the  other  end  of  the  line. 


Friend  King.  Have  any  others  had 
experience  shipping  apples  in  this 
way?  This  plan  ought  to  work  in 
shipping  Colorado  apples,  for  it  often 
occurs  that  the  fruits  need  to  be  pro- 
tected against  slight  freezes,  especial- 
ly when  crossing  the  mountain  passes. 
This  may  be  a way  to  avoid  using  re- 
frigerator cars  in  such  shipments. 

Always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


NURSERYMEN’S 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

PLATES 

An  experience  of  over  30  years  and  our 
unequaled  facilities  have  made  our 
plates  leaders.  They  are  used  by  the 
leading  nurserymen  and  agents  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  A trial  order 
will  convince  you  of  their  superiority. 
Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

M.  BRUNSWICK  & COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  - - NEW  YORK. 


STEEL  WIND  MILLS. $1  2.75 
STEEL  STOCK  TANKS  2.70 

Buy  from  Factory  Catalog  Free. 
The  Ottawa  Mfg.  Co  , Ottawa,  Ks. 


Vb  QaDnray, 

Wia.  StfluwHy  Oo/ 
1085  GaJltmwy  Stcttca 
Waterloo  Itfv* 


inches  long,  imbedded  in  the  concrete, 
hold  the  framing  for  the  hatchway 
door.  The  frame  for  the  cellar  door 
proper  was  set  in  between  the  forms 
before  the  latter  were  filled  with  con- 
crete. 

Materials  Required. 

Eleven  cubic  yards  crushed  stone, 
5 y2  cubic  yards  sand,  15  barrels  Port- 
land cement;  or  111  cubic  yards  bank- 
run  gravel,  15  barrels  cement. 

One  striking  advantage  of  these  cel- 
lars is  that  rats  and  mice  cannot  gain 
entrance  to  them.  Not  only  do  they 
afford  ideal  storage  conditions  for  ap- 
ples in  the  cold  of  winter,  but  also 
serve  as  a cool  place  for  many  other 
purposes  in  summer. 

■sjjfc 

Cherries  as  a Money-Making  Crop. 

For  several  years  the  cherry  as  a 
money-making  crop  has  been  neg- 
lected, but  it  now  promises  to  come 
to  the  front,  especially  in  sections 
where  the  trees  do  well.  In  various 
sections  of  Colorado  cherries  grow 
to  perfection;  trees  yield  enormous 
crops,  the  fruit  hanging  in  ropes,  so 
that  often  the  trees  must  be  propped 
to  support  their  load  of  fruit.  It  is 
very  rare,  indeed,  that  a wormy  cher- 
ry is  found  there,  and  if  a market  can 
be  found  for  the  fruit  there  is  great 
money  in  cherry  culture  in  Colorado. 

A market  is  being  provided  by  es- 
tablishing canneries.  There  is  seldom 
a surplus  of  cherries  for  canning  pur- 
poses anywhere,  and  Eastern  canning 
concerns  are  establishing  branch 
houses  in  Colorado  to  supply  their 
trade. 

A Fruit-Grower  subscriber,  W.  Id. 
Allen,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  says  that 
the  canning  establishment  at  that 
place  has  been  of  great  help  to  the 
fruit  growers,  in  providing  a market 
for  their  cherries.  Mr.  Allen  says  that 
his  farm  -consists  of  ten  acres,  de- 
voted to  fruits  and  vegetables.  He 
has  one  acre  planted  to  cherries;  137 
trees  are  seven  years  old  and  sixty- 
five  are  six  years  old.  The  trees  are 
small,  and  nearly  all  fruit  can  be 
picked  from  the  ground.  Mr.  Allen 
delivered  to  the  canning  factory  this 
season  10,808  pounds  of  cherries,  at 
4 cents  a pound.  From  raspberries 
planted  among  the  trees  he  secured 
twenty-two  crates,  which  sold  at  $2 
per  crate,  making  a total  income  of 
$477.32  from  this  acre. 

Mr.  Allen  says  his  cherries  were 
picked  by  children,  most  of  them  girls. 
Nine  girls  picked  a ton  of  cherries 
one  day,  one  girl  picking  fifty-three 
gallons,  at  5 cents  a gallon.  The  low- 
est amount  picked  by  any  of  the  nine 
girls  was  thirty-nine  gallons,  and  even 


it  from  the  ground.  Another  tree, 
owned  by  a member  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  Family,  J.  If.  Crowley,  netted 
its  owner  $21.  O.  W.  West,  another 
member  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family, 
cleared  $288  from  sixty-five  cherry 
trees. 

On  account  of  the  demand  for  the 
high-quality  cherries  on  the  part  of 
the  cannery,  increased  planting  of  this 
fruit  will  result.  The  factory  employs 
more  than  fifty  people,  all  working 
on  the  cherry  crop.  Some  women 
make  $2.50  per  day  pitting  the  cher- 
ries, at  15  cents  a crate.  Heretofore 
the  cherries  have  been  pitted  by 
hand,  but  a power  machine  has  now 
been  installed  to  do  the  work.  More 
than  10,000  cans  a day  are  being  put 
up,  and  in  addition  the  factory  puts 
down  in  a heavy  syrup  great  quanti- 
ties of  fruit  to  be  used  as  crushed 
fruit  at  soda  fountains,  etc.  This  fea- 
ture of  the  canning  business  shows 
great  development. 

The  Rocky  Ford  cannery  appre- 
ciates the  fact  that  the  great  demand 
is  for  canned  goods  of  high  quality — 
and  no  pains  are  spared  to  make  the 
product  of  the  very  highest  grade. 
The  fruit  is  first  hand  sorted,  then 
washed  and  pitted,  and  then  the  cher- 
ries are  canned  in  a rich  syrup.  Ex- 
perts from  the  East  are  on  the  ground 
to  superintend  the  canning  and  pre- 
serving of  fruit  bought  under  con- 
tract, and  these  men  have  been  great- 
ly surprised  to  find  no  wormy  cher- 
ries in  the  Colorado  fruit. 

No  fruit  is  better  when  canned  or 
preserved  than  cherries,  and  the  mar- 
ket is  seldom  well  supplied.  With  the 
establishment  of  canneries  in  sections 
where  the  fruit  grows  as  it  does  in 
Colorado,  a greater  market  should  be 
made  for  this  fruit.  The  trees  bear 
early,  the  crop  is  harvested  early  in 
the  season,  aad  the  income  of  the 
grower  is  extended  throughout  the 
season 

Suggestion  lor  Apple  Shippers. 

Have  any  of  the  shippers  of  West- 
ern apples  tried  the  following  plan  in 
loading  cars  with  fruit;  Put  in  about 
three  inches  of  oats  in  the  bottom  of 
the  car,  then  put  in  one  tier  of  boxes, 
leaving  about  three  inches  of  space 
around  the  outside,  with  about  two 
inches  of  space  between  the  boxes; 
then  fill  up  with  oats  again,  and  so  on 
until  the  car  is  loaded.  I shipped  a 
car  of  apples  to  Florida  packed  in  this 
way,  and  not  a bruise  could  be  found 
on  the  apples  more  than  were  on 
them  when  shipped.  The  oats  settled 
down  around  the  boxes  and  kept  them 


Next  Time  You 
Drive  Into  Town 

you’ll  be  wanting  during 
your  stay  a real  good  drink. 
Something  to  quench  your 
thirst  to  stay  quenched. 

DrinK 


No  matter  how  thirsty  you  are,  or  how  tired 
you  are  or  how  particular  you  are,  you’ll 
like  Coca-Cola  because  it  hits  that  dry  spot 
— relieves  fatigue  and  tickles  the  palate  all 
the  way  down. 

DELICIOUS-REFRESHING 
WHOLESOME 

Send  for  Ottr  Free  Booklet 

“The  Truth  About  Coca-Cola.”  Tells 
all  about  Coca-Cola,  what  it  is  and  why  it 
is  so  delicious,  wholesome  and  beneficial. 


.THE  COCA-COLA  CO. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Whenever 
you  see  an 
Arrow  think 
of  Coca-Cola 


They  certainly  held  the  fruit  in  fine 
condition.  T.  H.  KING. 

Truntansburg,  N.  Y. 

That’s  a good  suggestion  from 


UO  TOUOO SAVE# 

We  arc  manufacturers,  not  merchants.  Save  dealers,  A 
jobbers  and  catalog  bouse  profit.  I’ll  save  you  from 
$50  to  $300  on  my  High  Grade  Standard  Gasoline 
Engines  from  2 to  22-H.-P. — Price  direct  to  you 
lower  than  dealers  or  Jobbers  have  to  pay  for  Jr 

similar  engines  In  carload  lots  for  spot  cash.  Direct 

a ALLOW  AY  AY.,' fS 

Price  and  quality  speak  for  themselves  ° Free 

and  you  are  to  be  the  sole  Judge.  & w uays  r r»e 

Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  « 

5-H.-P.  oafy  $119.1  " 
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Overdoing  the  Apple  Business. 

A Fruit-Grower  reader  calls  our  at- 
tention to  a recent  magazine  article  in 
which  the  prediction  is  made  that 
apple-growing  will  be  overdone;  that 
the  craze  for  planting  apple  trees  now 
is  greater  than  the  famous  tulip  craze 
in  Holland.  This  writer  would  dis- 
courage the  planting  of  apple  trees  at 
this  time,  and  our  correspondent,  who 
has  intended  planting  an  orchard  in 
an  Eastern  state,  wants  to  know  what 
we  think  of  the  mans  conclusions. 

Frankly,  we  do  not  agree  with  him 
at  all.  In  certain  sections  the  plant- 
ing of  apple  trees  has  been  very  great 
within  the  past  few  years,  but  if  in- 
vestigation is  made,  it  will  be  found 
that  where  planting  has  been  heaviest 
the  area  of  really  good  apple,  land  is 
limited,  and  when  all  the  land  is  plant- 
ed the  number  of  trees  will  hardly 
equal  the  number  of  apple  trees  which 
have  been  cut  down  here  in  the  Mid- 
dle West. 

We  must  remember  that  while 
planting  has  been  going  on  in  one 
section,  in  other  districts  many  trees 
have  been  cut  down  within  the  past 
few  years.  All  through  the  corn  belt 
there  were  thousands  of  acres  planted 
to  apples  a few  years  ago  which  are 
now  growing  corn. 

What’s  the  reason?  Simply  that 
some  men  who  could  grow  corn  were 
trying  to  grow  apples;  they  were  un- 
willing to  give  their  trees  the  atten- 
tion they  needed,  and  as  the  price  of 
corn  advanced  their  apple  crops  be- 
came more  and  more  uncertain.  Final- 
ly, they  sharpened  their  axes  and 
made  good  corn  fields  of  their  neg- 
lected orchards.  We  daresay  that  if 
the  census  of  1910  takes  count  of  the 
apple  trees  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri 
and  Kansas  a great  reduction  will  be 
shown  from  the  number  of  ten  years 
ago.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  more 
trees  have  been  cut  down  in  these 
states  than  have  been  planted  in  the 
newer  districts  which  are  being  de- 
veloped in  the  states  farther  west. 

We  don’t  believe  that  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  is  to  be  re- 
gretted. If  a man  can  grow  a better 
corn  crop  than  he  can  apple  crop, 
then  let  him  grow  corn.  If  he  isn’t 
cut  out  for  a fruit  grower,  then  let 
him  get  out  of  the  business  and  into  a 
line  of  business  more  to  his  liking. 

Every  now  and  then  someone 
prophesies  that  the  apple  business  will 
be  overdone.  In  the  meantime  the 
production  of  apples  has  been  stead- 
ily decreasing.  Prices  of  apples  have 
ruled  very  high  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  the  production  can  be  eas- 
ily overdone  if  those  prices  are  to 
prevail.  With  lower  prices,  however, 
so  that  the  fruit  can  be  placed  with- 
in reach  of  everybody,  this  country 
jvill  consume  great  quantities  of  the 


king  of  fruits.  It  is  to  be  hoped  we 
shall  soon  get  a big  crop  of  apples, 
so  everybody  can  be  supplied.  If  we 
don’t  get  such  a crop  soon,  with  rea- 
sonable prices,  lots  of  persons  will  be 
educated  to  eat  oranges  and  bananas 
instead  of  apples. 

it 

Refilling  Fruit  Packages. 

I noticp  the  producer  who  grows 
cantaloupes  and  labels  them  “Rocky 
Ford”  violates  the  law,  unless  the 
melons  were  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rocky  Ford.  But  how  about  the  re- 
tailer who  uses  fruit  packages  for  re- 
filling and  sells  white  peaches  as  El- 
bertas? 

A few  days  ago,  in  the  largest  gro- 
cery in  Oklahoma  City,  Early  Wheel- 
er peaches  were  on  sale  as  Elbertas, 
while  hucksters  were  selling  the  same 
peaches  on  the  street  and  crying  out, 
“Nice,  ripe  Elberta  peaches.” 

I think  I have  not  seen  a Ben 
Davis  apple  on  sale  for  several  years, 
but  have  seen  vast  quantities  of  Gano. 
Now,  what  is  the  use  to  grow  quality 
fruits  if  the  retailer  can  nullify  in  a 
week  all  that  the  grower  can  accom- 
plish in  years  in  the  way  of  educating 
the  public?  It  seems  to  me  it  is  up  to 
The  Fruit-Grower  to  get  busy  and 
make  an  example  of  the  retailers  who 
are  misrepresenting  names  of  varie-. 
ties.  If  they  cannot  be  reached  under 
the  present  law,  the  law  should  be 
amended  so  they  can  be.  Yours  for 
quality  varieties  of  fruit, 

W.  H.  HOBSON. 

Britton,  Okla. 

Our  correspondent  is  quite  right  in 
his  contentions,  but  it  is  our  under- 
standing that  the  law  which  will  pre- 
vent the  original  packer  from  mis- 
branding his  fruit  will  also  prevent 
anyone  from  repacking  fruit  in  the 
same  package,  unless  the  labels  are 
changed.  Last  winter  we  saw  a case 
similar  to  the  one  referred  to.  A 
street  fruit  stand  had  on  display  an. 
apple  box  marked,  “Fancy  Rome 
Beauty  Apples,”  bearing  the  name  of 
one  of  the  most  important  apple  sec- 
tions of  the  West.  The  fruit  in  the 
box  was  not  true  to  name,  but  measly, 
little,  scabby  Ben  Davis  apples  filled 
the  package.  Here  two  great  wrongs 
were  perpetrated;  First,  a good  fruit 
district  was  being  libeled;  second,  a 
I good  variety  was  being  grossly  mis 
represented.  One  who  bought  the 
anples  became  disgusted  either  with 
the  section  which  produced  the  fruit 
or  with  the  variety  of  apnles — and 
more  likelv  with  both.  The  Fruit- 
Grower  believes  in  properly  labeling 
all  fruit  packages;  if  your  melons  are 
as  good  as  Rocky  Fords,  then  estab- 
lish a reputation  for  them,  and  make 
it  as  well  known  as  the  melons  from 
the  well-known  Colorado  district. 
Brand  your  fruit  as  it  is.  Then  we 


must  all  work  together  to  see  that  the 
retailers  do  not  undo  the  work  of  the 
original  packers. 

it 

Helping  the  Sale  of  Peaches. 

Fruit  growers’  associations  are  be- 
ginning to  advertise.  For  years  The 
Fruit-Grower  has  claimed  that  the 
consumption  of  fruits  could  be  stim- 
ulated by  judicious  advertising  in  the 
daily  papers,  and  we  have  urged  the 
men  who  have  apples  and  peaches  to 
market  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
California  orange  growers,  and  use 
the  daily  papers  to  stimulate  the  de- 
mand for  fruit. 

Now  the  Arkansas  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  has  begun  to  advertise — 
and  it  has  paid  well. 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  re- 
duced from  an  advertisement  in  one 
of  the  St.  Joseph  daily  papers,  the 
original  advertisement  being  about 
five  inches  deep,  two  columns  wide. 
The  advertisement  appeared  in  an 
afternoon  paper,  reaching  the  homes 
of  the  city.  There  were  no  home- 
grown peaches  on  market  when  this 
fruit  arrived,  so  that  the  advertise- 
ments were  very  timely. 

Now  for  results:  We  talked  with 

the  commission  firms  handling  the 
peaches,  and  they  say  the  advertise- 
ments greatly  stimulated  the  demand 
for  fruit.  During  the  time  the  adver- 
tisements appeared  two  cars  of 
peaches  per  day  were  disposed  of, 
and  nearly  every  groceryman  in  town 
wanted  peaches  when  he  saw  the  de- 
mand which  was  being  created 
through  the  advertising.  One  local 


ELBERTA  PEACHES 
THIS  WEEK 


The  general  impression  is  that  peaches  are  a 
short  crop  this  year  but  of  excellent  quality,  so  beg  to 
advise  the  housewife  that  this  week  you  can  secure 
the  celebrated  Elberta  Peaches  in  bushel  baskets 
frpm  Horatio,  Ark.,  at  a reasonable  price.  From 
your  grocer  the  price  will  not  be  over  $2.00  jper 
bushel.  Fresh  car  tomorrow  from  which  you  can 
secure  your  supply.  Would  advise  ordering  this 
week  for  reason  that  this  fine  peach  will  not  last  over 


ten  days. 

Arkansas  Fruit  Growers  Association 


groceryman,  way  out  in  the  residence 
section,  sold  sixty-five  bushels  of  the 
peaches  in  one  day — and  the  next 
morning  was  calling  for  more  fruit. 

The  advertising  campaign  was  not 
expensive;  in  fact,  the  cost  was  but 
a trifle.  Results  were  two-fold;  First, 
the  demand  for  peaches  was  increas- 
ed, and,  second,  by  publishing  what  is 
a fair  price  for  the  fruit,  the  adver- 
tisements prevented  exorbitant 
charges  on  the  part  of  the  retailer. 
While  the  advertisement  stated  that 
the  price  should  not  exceed  $2,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  the  retailers  had 
their  price  under  this  mark. 

Another  feature  of  this  sale  was 
noteworthy,  and  that  was  the  package 
in  which  the  fruit  was  shipped.  While 
the  peaches  were  of  high  quality,  they 
were  packed  in  ordinary  round  bushel 
baskets,  with  slatted  covers.  The 
slats  forming  the  covers  were  sub- 
stantial, and  the  baskets  could  be 
piled  on  each  other  in  the  cars.  These 
packages  are  cheap,  they  are  easily 
packed,  and  they  are  very  popular  for 
handling  fruit  which  is  intended  espe- 
cially for  canning  and  preserving.  The 
fruit  carried  perfectly  in  these  large 
packages,  and  practically  all  the  fruit 
was  sold  in  bushel  lots. 

Of  course,  it  would  not  have  paid  to 
carry  this  advertisement  if  the  peaches 
were  not  of  good  quality.  Advertis- 
ing will  sell  a few  poor  peaches,  per- 
haps, but  in  order  to  sell  car  lots  the 
fruit  must  be  as  represented — and 
these  Arkansas  peaches  made  good. 

The  Fruit-Grower  would  commend 
this  form  of  advertising  to  others  who 
may  find  the  market  a little  slow.  Let 
us  hear  from  those  who  have  had 
experience  along  this  line,  whether 
favorable  or  unfavorable. 

it  it 

I have  been  asked  what  I think  of 
The  Fruit-Grower;  It  is  the  best 
paper  published. — J.  L.  Clowers,  Dix- 
on, Mo. 


New  Peach  from  Texas. 

On  June  22,  D.  A.  Haddick  of 
Mexia,  Texas,  sent  to  The  Fruit- 
Grower  by  express  a crate  of  a new 
peach  which  he  will  place  on  the 
market.  Mr.  Haddick  says  this  new 
variety  will  bear  his  name,  and  he 
sent  the  fruit  to  us  to  test  its  carrying 
qualities.  The  fruit  arrived  in  perfect 
condition  several  days  after  shipment, 
and  from  the  specimens  we  received 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  variety  will 
be  a great  shipper.  The  new  peach  is 
a clingstone,  with  white  flesh,  and  it 
is  very  rich  for  so  early  a variety;  in 
fact,  the  peaches  reminded  us  very 
much  of  Heath  Cling,  because  of  their 
flavor. 

Mr.  Haddick  says  the  tree  is  a good 
grower  and  the  variety  bears  well. 
Many  markets  are  prejudiced  against 
cling  peaches,  especially  where  they 
ripen  as  early  as  this  one,  before  most 
housewives  are  ready  to  can  their  sup- 
ply, but  where  a clingstone  is  wanted, 
this  new  variety  seems  most  promis- 
ing. 

Southern  Nurserymen’s  Meeting. 

The  meeting  of  the  Southern  Nur- 
serymen’s Association  will  be  held  at 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  August  24  to  26. 
A good  program  has  been  arranged, 
and  as  the  meetings  will  be  held  at 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  the 
meeting  will  take  on  added  interest. 
Headquarters  will  be  at  Appalachian 
Hotel.  Write  A.  I.  Smith,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  for  particulars  of  the  meeting. 

The  Yellow-Meated  Watermelons 
Located. 

I note  where  a correspondent  asks, 
in  the  June  Fruit-Grower,  where  seeds 
of  the  yellow-meated  watermelons 
can  be  secured.  I grow  these  melons, 
and  they  are  fine.  I have  no  seeds, 
but  have  a good  stand  of  about  200 
hills.  If  the  weather  is  favorable,  I 
should  be  able  to  supply  a few  seeds 
next  spring.  W.  S.  YOUNG. 

Franklin,  Ind. 

-5j&  ^ 

In  renewing  his  subscription  to  The 
Fruit-Grower,  F.  M.  White,  Oregon, 
says:  “I  have  been  a reader  of  The 

Fruit-Grower  for  some  time,  and  do 
not  want  to  miss  a single  issue.  It 
gives  me  pleasure  to  work  for  The 
Fruit-Grower,  and  I have  the  prom- 
ise of  a new  subsccriber.  The  Fruit- 
Grower  is  brim  full  of  good  things, 
and  is  not  filled  with  ‘hot  air,’  as  so 
many  papers  are.” 


PECAN  TREES 

Budded  and  Grafted  from  Choicest 


Standard  Varieties.  LOWEST  PRICES. 
THE  EAGLE  PECAN  CO.,  Pittsview,  Ala. 


Apple  Boxes 


CAR-LOAD  LOTS,  K.  D. 

NETTLETON  BO  & LUMBER  CO. 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 


CONSULTING  HORTICULTURIST 
Orchard  Director 
Orchard  Schemes  Examined.  Orchard  Soils  and 
Sites  Selected.  Orchard  Plans  Submitted.  Nurser- 
ies Visited  and  Stock  Selected.  Values  Examined 
for  Farm  Loans.  Purchasing  Agent  for  Land  and 
Orchard  Investments.  Acts  as  Power  of  Attorney 
in  Selection  of  Carey  Act  Lands. 

MOUNTAIN  HOME,  IDAHO  


i 


PROTECT  YOUR  ORCHARD 

Save  vour  trees  and  plants  from  San  Jose  Scale,  .Aphis, 
White  Fly,  Slugs.  Cabbage  Worms,  and  other  parasites. 
Spray  them  thoroughly  with  a solution  of 


utauuy  kiuwlu.  Liuuuinvu  uj  tuv  o.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  State  Experiment  Stations. 

60-lbs.,  $2.60;  100-lbs.,  $4.50;  larger  quantities  propor- 
tionately less.  Send  for  free  “Manual  of  Plant  Diseases." 
James  Good  Original  Maker,  967  North  Front  St.,  Phlla. 


J.F.LITTOOY — 


ITKr  Allows  flies  and  mosquitoes  to 

vlaih  5 Tiy  LAI  l pass  out  and  prevents  their  re- 
turn. Attaches  across  top  of  any  screen.  Postpaid  25  cts. 
State  width  of  screen. 

Dr.  L.  W.  CLARK,  Carterville,  Mo. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  tnrtiwndltlUiaU 


191  all  file 

Neat,  clean,  omime 
tal,  convenient,  cheai 
Last*  all  leatoi 
Made  of  metal,  cann 
spill  or  tip  over,  will  n 
soil  or  injure  anythin 
Guaranteed  effectlv 
Of  all  dealers  or  se 
prepaid  for  20  cents. 
HAROLD  SOMES 
ISO  DeKilb  In. 
-a  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.1 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


See  Morrisania  Now 


There  are  many  readers  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  who  want  an  orchard 
in  Colorado,  or  who  must  seek  that 
climate  for  the  benefit  of  the  health 
of  some  member  of  the  family,  and  I 
know  if  they  could  see  Morrisaniai 
they  would  want  a tract  of  the  land. 
Nowhere  can  better  land  be  secured, 
or  more  ideal  surroundings. 

I have  quoted  from  letters  from 
Professor  Paddock,  who  knows  Mor- 
risania well,  and  from  Mr.  Orlando 
Harrison  of  Maryland,  who  recently 
visited  the  place.  Herewith  is  a let- 
ter from  Dr.  W.  L.  Howard,  secre- 
tary of  the  Missouri  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  assistant  horticultur- 
ist of  the  Missouri  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Few  men  have  had  opportunity 
of  visiting  as  many  fruit  districts  in 
America  and  Europe  as  Dr.  Howard 
has,  and  his  esimate  of  Morrisania  is 
all  the  more  valuable.  He  visited  Mor- 
risania in  June,  and  upon  his  return 
home  wrote  as  follows: 

“I  enjoyed  my  visit  to  Morrisania 
very  much.  I have  long  been  anxious 
to  see  this  place,  having  heard  so 
much  about  it.  I was  especially  anx- 
ious to  see  this  land,  because  you  may 
possibly  know  that  many  persons 
have  criticized  you  rather  severely 
for  using  your  paper  for  promoting  a 
land  deal.  These  people,  all  of  whom, 

I think,  are  your  friends,  are  familiar 
with  the  many  shady  schemes  for  sell- 
ing Western  lands,  and  they  classed 
them  all  as  being  alike.  I could  not 
believe  for  a moment  that  you  peo- 
ple would  countenance  anything  that 
was  not  on  the  square. 

“After  having  seen  Morrisania,  I 
feel  free  to  say  that  it  is  not  misrep- 
resented. In  fact,  while  at  Morris- 
ania I read  your  prospectus  for  the 
first  time,  and  I was  really  impressed 
with  your  conservatism;  you  certainly 
might  have  said  more  than  you  did. 
You  certainly  have  land  that  will  pro- 
duce fruit,  as  well  as  other  crops,  and 
you  seem  to  have  an  abundance  of 
water. 

“In  some  respects  Morrisania  is  a 
location  which  is  far  superior  to  that 
of  the  valley,  particularly  as  regards 
pure  water  supply  for  home  use  and 
the  delightful  breezes  which  make  the 
place  a pleasant  one  in  which  to  re- 
side. The  orchards  in  the  valley  are 
no  doubt  good  places  to  make  money, 
but  I should  prefer  to  live  at  Morris- 
ania, on  account  of  its  ideal  climate 
and  its  pure  mountain  water. 

“You  have  a marked  advantage,  too, 
over  the  valley,  because  you  have 
natural  protection  from  spring  frosts, 
owing  to  elevation. 

“W.  L.  HOWARD.” 

I am  aware  of  the  criticism  to  which 
Dr.  Howard  refers,  but  it  will  be  at 
once  removed  when  one  sees  Morris- 
ania. Those  of  us  who  acquired  Mor- 
risania had  to  buy  the  entire  tract  of 
880  acres  to  get  what  we  wanted,  and 
we  are  selling  only  part  of  the  land, 
so  that  we  can  develop  the  remain- 
der. There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
selling  this  surplus  land,  any  more 
than  there  is  in  selling  surplus  fruit, 
or  hogs,  or  strawberry  plants. 

All  of  the  friends  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  who  have  visited  Morrisania 
are  as  enthusiastic  over  its  advan- 
tages and  its  possibilities  as  I am, 
and  any  one  of  them  will  be  glad  to 
give  their  opinion  of  Morrisania  to 
anyone  interested. 

The  advantage  at  Morrisania  is  that 
there  is  no  uncertainty  about  any- 
thing. The  water  rights  were  secured 
years  ago,  and  have  been  used  for 
perhaps  twenty  years;  there  is  no  un- 
certainty as  to  the  quantity  or  the 
quality  of  the  water. 

There  is  no  uncertainty  as  to  the 
character  of  the  soil;  it  has  been 
growing  alfalfa  for  years,  and  has 
been  tried  for  potatoes,  wheat,  oats, 
sugar  beets  and  garden  crops  of  all 
kinds. 

There  is  no  uncertainty  about  the 
fruits  which  can  be  grown,  for  every- 
thing is  in  bearing,  and  with  good 
crops  this  year,  from  strawberries  to 
winter  apples.  Even  apricots  escaped 
the  late  freeze,  which  was  the  most 
unusual  ever  known  in  that  country. 
We  have  fine  crops  of  all  kinds  of 


fruit  this  year,  so  that  one  can  sec 
just  what  can  be  produced. 

There  is  no  uncertainty  about  land 
values,  for  the  Grand  Valley  fruit  dis- 
trict, taking  the  section  as  a whole, 
is  the  greatest  in  the  West,  and  land 
values  have  reached  the  highest  point. 
It  is  a developed  community  in  every 
way. 

There  is  always  more  or  less  uncer- 
tainty about  a new  place;  it  may  not 
attract  the  right  kind  of  people;  the 
water  supply  may  be  poor,  either  as 
to  quantity  or  quality;  the  soil  may 
not  be  adapted  to  the  crops  one  wants 
to  grow;  the  climate  may  not  be 
favorable.  In  fact,  there  are  a thou- 
sand and  one  things  which  may  pre- 
vent a new  community  from  succeed- 
ing. But  Morrisania  is  not  a new 
place — it  has  been  tested  and  made 
good. 

One  friend  said  he  didn’t  want  any 
flat  land,  and  just  to  show  that  Mor- 
risania is  not  in  a flat  country  we  pre 
sent  this  illustration  showing  a scene 
on  Battlement  Creek,  bringing  Mor- 
risania’s  water  down  from  the  moun- 


one  will  be  justified  in  investing  in  a 
tract  of  the  land.  I here  is  little  of 
the  land  to  be  sold,  and  but  few  per- 
sons can  be  accommodated,  anyway. 
These  tracts  should  be  bought  by 
those  who  want  to  change  their  loca- 
tion, or  who  find  it  necessary  to  do  so 
for  any  reason.  These  are  the  ones  I 
want  to  hear  from.  Those  readers 
of  The  Fruit-Grower  who  arc  devel- 
oping tracts  at  Morrisania  are  mighty 
fine  people,  and  we  are  all  interested 
in  selling  the  remaining  tracts  to 
others  who  will  help  in  making  an 
ideal  community  of  about  fifty  fam- 
ilies. 

I would  like  to  hear  from  those  who 
are  interested  in  Morrisania,  after 
reading  this  frank  statement  regard- 
ing the  place.  Morrisania  is  even  bet- 
ter than  it  has  been  pictured — I want 
those  interested  to  see  it  for  them- 
selves. Go  out  this  summer  and  in- 
vestigate. Low  rates  are  in  effect  to 
Colorado,  tickets  being  on  sale  up  to 
September  30,  good  returning  up  to 
October  31.  We  have  comfortable 
quarters  at  Morrisania,  and  will  be 


tion,  people  think  you  are  a highway- 
man when  you  want  your  money  back. 

“But  we  are  not  croaking.  It’s  a 
great  game — about  the  finest  I ever 
got  into,  even  if  one’s  enthusiasm,  to- 
gether with  a pernicious  activity,  does 
occasionally  put  one  on  the  sick  list.” 

Just  one  thing  wrong  about  this  let- 
ter: It  overlooks  the  fact  that  The 

Fruit-Grower  has  for  years  advocated 
smaller  orchards.  No  man  should 
plant  more  trees  than  he  has  money 
and  ability  to  care  for.  If  all  would 
be  guided  by  this  test,  there  would  be 
fewer  unprofitable  orchards  through- 
out the  country. 

Laws  to  Secure  Standard  Spraying 
Materials. 

With  the  indorsement  of  fruit  grow- 
ers’ associations  generally,  a bill  was 
passed  by  the  last  session  of  Congress 
providing  a standard  for  fungicides 
and  insecticides.  This  bill  becomes 
effective  January  1,  1911,  and  users  of 
spraying  materials  will  be  protected. 

Since  we  shall  have  a national  law, 
there  is  really  no  need  of  state  laws, 
yet  several  states  are  said  to  be  con- 
templating the  passage  of  insecticide 
laws.  The  committee  which  secured 
the  passage  of  the  national  bill  urges 
that  if  state  laws  are  to  be  provided, 
they  should  be  uniform  with  the  na- 
tional law,  to  avoid  conflict. 

John  F.  Moore,  manager  of  the 
Grand  Junction  Fruit  Growers’  Asso- 
ciation, advises  his  members  that 
while  prices  for  fruits  should  be  fair 
this  season,  the  high  prices  of  last 
year  can  hardly  be  expected,  on  ac- 
count of  larger  crop  of  apples  and 
peaches  in  the  Northwest. 

H.  H.  Bliss,  LaCygne,  Kan.,  who 
says  he  is  an  experienced  apple 
packer,  is  open  for  an  engagement  for 
present  season.  Write  him  at  address 
given. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Dare,  Weiser,  Idaho, 
writes  that  she  has  a good  apple  crop 
which  she  would  like  to  sell  in  the  or- 
chard, buyer  to  pack  the  fruit  himself. 

Reliable  Schools 

The  following  advertisements  are  of 
reliable  institutions  of  learning,  and 
Fruit-Grower  readers  will  do  well  to 
send  for  catalogues  of  the  various  in- 
stitutions. 

The  College  School  KEK8iRsTH 

The  boys’  school  noted  for  its  efficiency  in  college  rrep- 
aration  and  all-round  development.  One  teacher  to 
each  seven  boys.  Individual  instruction.  Over  70  per 
cent,  of  our  bovs  return  from  year  to  year.  Athletics. 
Catalog.  ALLEN  H.  CARPENTER,  Headmaster,  Box  672 


WAYLAND  ACADEMY 


HOW  MORRISANIA’S  WATER  COMES  DOWN  FROM  THE  MOUNTAIN. 


tains.  This  is  a beautiful  mountain 
stream,  in  a most  beautiful  setting. 
There  is  nothing  above  Morrisania  to 
contaminate  this  water  supply;  the 
water  is  pure,  soft  and  clear. 

Morrisania  itself  is  not  flat;  the 
land  is  smooth,  but  not  level.  A grad- 
ual slope  extends  all  the  way  from 
the  foothills  of  the  mountains  to  the 
edge  of  the  mesa;  air  and  water  drain- 
age is  the  finest  imaginable.  Those 
who  are  settling  at  Morrisania  are  all 
anxious  to  install  an  underground 
water  system,  carrying  water  to  every 
tract  in  underground  pipes,  doing 
away  with  all  open  ditches.  This  will 
give  every  home  water  under  pressure 
for  domestic  use  and  for  fire  protec- 
tion. When  one  wants  to  irrigate, 
simply  turn  on  the  water  at  the  hy- 
drant. This  pressure  water  system 
will  also  permit  the  installation  of  a 
power  plant,  to  generate  enough  elec- 
tricity to  furnish  lisrbt  and  power. 

This  feature  has  not  been  worked 
out,  but  it  is  a very  simple  proposi- 
tion, and  it  will  rest  with  those  who 
make  up  the  community  to  develop 
Morrisania  to  the  limit  of  its  possi- 
bilities. Those  now  on  the  ground 
are  all  enthusiastic  in  favor  of  this 
being  done,  and  the  expense  will  not 
be  great. 

I do  not  want  anyone  to  get  the 
idea  that  I believe  Morrisania  is  the 


glad  to*care  for  you  during  your  stay. 

Come  out  and  see  us.  Let  me  know 
when  you  can  go,  and  I will  see  that 
arrangements  are  made  to  meet  you. 
If  there  is  anything  about  Morrisania 
you  don’t  understand,  write  me;  if 
you  haven’t  seen  the  beautiful  illus- 
trated booklet  describing  the  place, 
send  for  it  today. 

JAMES  M'.  IRVINE, 

Editor  The  Fruit-Grower, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

The  Small  Fruit  Farm  Is  the  Thing. 

A letter  from  a subscriber  living  in 
Oregon  contains  much  food  for 
thought.  This  subscriber  has  been 
sick,  and  writes: 

“Four  weeks’  sickness  has  impress- 
ed one  thing  upon  me  which  I believe 
the  editor  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
should  advocate,  and  that  is  this: 
Thirty-five,  or  even  twenty-five  acres, 
of  orchard  and  vineyard,  is  entirely 
too  much  for  one  small  family,  even 
when  competent  help  can  be  hired. 
You  cannot  get  your  eyes  around 
quick  enough,  and  your  eyes,  appar- 
ently, are  the  only  ones  that  can  see 
on  a fruit  ranch.  Then,  again,  only 
the  man  who  has  spent  the  money  to 
grow  an  orchard  and  who  has  kept 
accounts  will  believe  the  bank  checks. 
Others  will  smile  politely  and  remark, 
Indeed!’  and  if  you  would  like  to  cut 


Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin.  Est.  1855.  Christian  Co-Educa- 
tional home  school.  8th  grade  to  1st  year  college,  all 
courses.  6 buildings;  20  acre  campus;  athletic  field; 
half-mile  track;  large  lake  offers  recreation.  Endow- 
ment $250,000;  expenses  S250.  Piano,  Vocal  Music,  Elocu- 
tion, Stenography.  Send  for  catalog. 

EDWIN  P.  BROWN.  P.  O.  Box,  C.  Y. 


EDICAL  COLLEGE 

of  Virginia 


only  good  fruit  tract,  or  that  every-  I down  your  acreage  by  selling  a por- 


itlEiXCIli'iti — DENTISTRY  — PHARMACY 

Seventy-third  session  begins  Sept.  13,  1910. 
Excellent  laboratory  and  clinical  facil- 
ities. Climate  salubrious,  living-  expenses 
i ( moderate.  For  catalogue,  address, 

1838—1910  CHRISTOPHER  TOMPKINS,  M.  D. 

1 . ■ ■ 1 1227  E.  Marshall  St.  RICHMOND.  VA. 

Kansas 

Agricultural  College 

Agriculture.  Engineering,  Architecture,  Vet- 
erinary Medicine,  Printing,  Domestic  Science 
and  Art.  Send  for  catalogue.  Address 
The  Secretary,  Manhattan.  Box  2. 

Fall  Term,  September  21. 
Correspondence  Courses  Offered. 


-THE  CITADEL- 


,,The  Military  College  of  South  Carolina" 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

Established  1842.  Thorough  courses 
in  English,  Engineering,  Languages, 
and  the  Sciences.  The  Military  Life 
of  West  Point.  Excellent  winter  cli- 
mate. Very  moderate  charges.  Ad- 
dress Col.  O.  J.  Bond,  Superlntend’t. 
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SMALL  FRUITS 

» » » NOTES  * * * 


I read  in  our  local  paper  that  out 
of  the  last  sixteen  days  it  has  rained 
twelve;  that  last  night  3.8  inches  fell; 
that  7'/2  inches  more  rain  have  fallen 
in  the  sixteen  days  than  fell  during 
all  three  months  of  last  summer. 

As  may  be  surmised  from  these  fig- 
ures, things  are  in  a bad  way  on  the 
farms  and  in  the  berry  fields.  The 
weeds  have  been  working  overtime  to 
recover  the  ground  they  lost  during 
the  dry  spring.  The  strawberry  run- 
ners were  well  advanced  in  numbers 
and  size,  many  of  them  firmly  rooted, 
and  now  the  labor  of  destroying  in- 
vading weeds  will  be  prodigious  i{  the 
rooted  runners  are  not  to  be  disturb- 
ed. Thus  runs  fortune  on  a fruit 
ranch.  Our  land  was  too  level  and 
too  well  filled  with  vegetable  matter 
to  wash  easily,  but  wherever  there 
was  a slope,  all  loosened  soil  was 
carried  out  of  the  cultivator  tracks 
and  hard,  bare  channels  left.  It 
doesn’t  take  much  washing  to  leave 
your  small  fruit  plants  on  a ridge, 
where  they  are  easily  damaged  by 


little  or  no  fruit  to  ripen,  are  making 
a great  growth  of  cane.  I he  second- 
ary buds  did  not  set  near  as  many 
bunches  as  was  expected.  The  crop 
is  a failure  more  completely  than  any 
of  the  other  small  fruits.  Rot  has 
also  appeared,  which  was  no  surprise, 
considering  the  rainy  weather  and  the 
fact  that  we  did  not  spray  at  all.  1 
am  particularly  disappointed  at  the 
failure  of  the  grapes,  as  I wanted  to 
see  if  Campbell’s  Early  would  be  as 
fine  as  last  year. 

On  a recent  tour  in  the  country  I 
find  the  farmers  seemingly  more  in- 
terested in  planting  small  fruit,  and 
thus  providing  a supply  for  their  fam- 
ilies. The  great  cause  of  failure 
among  them  with  the  strawberry  is 
their  ignorance  of  how  to  treat  their 
plants  after  they  have  borne.  A mass 
of  runners  fills  the  middles,  and  weeds 
and  grass  flourish  among  them.  Of 
course  the  second  crop  is  a failure 
and  the  patch  is  plowed  up,  with  the 
resolve  that  they  will  waste  no  more 
time  bothering  with  strawberries. 
The  advice  I give  them  is  to  use  the 
hill  system.  Keep  all  runners  off, 
hoe  the  plant  like  a hill  of  potatoes, 
and  mulch  with  strawy  manure  in  late 
fall.  In  the  spring  uncover  and  draw 
mulch  close  around  plant.  Pick  the 


SPRING-SKT  RASPBERRIES,  WITH  POTATOES  BETWEEN. 


dry  weather.  All  this  favors  the 
Chapman  system  of  frequent  renewals 
of  bearing  raspberry  fields,  a system 
which  I regard  as  far  more  important 
and  original  than  the  Kevitt  system  of 
growing  strawberries,  which  latter  is 
merely  an  elaborate  plan  of  hill  cul- 
ture. The  Chapman  system  is  by  far 
the  best  solution  thus  far  offered  for 
feeble  plants,  unprofitable  crops,  win- 
ter killing  and  the  various  plant  dis- 
eases. It  makes  its  basis  the  vigor, 
hardiness  and  healthiness  of  youth. 
The  only  objection  is  the  greater  ex- 
pense of  frequent  plantings  and  the 
loss  of  any  revenue  from  spring 
planted  ground.  In  answer  to  the  lat- 
ter, however,  I have  already  described 
my  plan  of  planting  the  middles  to 
potatoes  whose  yield  should  pay  ex- 
penses and  rent  of  ground.  Vege- 
tables, where  there  is  a market,  could 
be  substituted  for  potatoes.  Straw- 
berries are  not  recommended,  for  the 
growing  canes  would  hardly  permit 
the  passage  of  the  cultivator  late  in 
the  season  and  the  next  spring  the 
bush  fruits  would  demand  cultivation 
while  the  strawberries  would  not. 

The  fall  or  ever-bearing  strawberry 
plants  from  Cooper  and  Rockhill  are 
now  beginning  to  bear,  and  we  have 
strawberries  on  the  table  every  day. 
This  rainy  season  exactly  suits  them. 
With  them  the  paramount  essential  is 
plenty  of  water  in  the  soil. 

Another  benefit  conferred  by  the 
continuous  rains  is  the  stimulation  of 
a fine  lot  of  bearing  canes  in  the 
young  raspberry  and  blackberry  plan- 
tations. This  will  mean  a great  many 
more  boxes  of  berries  next  year.  We 
are  still  finding  it  necessary  to  go 
though  the  rows  to  pinch  young 
canes. 

A valuable  quality  of  the  purple 
raspberries  is  their  lateness.  They 
are  still  bearing,  along  with  the  late 
blackberries.  I notice  young  spring- 
set  plants  sending  up  fruiting  shoots 
heavily  loaded  with  berries.  In  re- 
spect to  this  precocity  and  general 
fruitfulness,  the  purple  kinds  far  sur- 
pass the  blacks  and  reds. 

The  grapes,  as  was  expected,  with 


fine  and  plentiful  berries  and  then 
hoe  again  as  was  done  before.  Mean- 
while set  another  bed  and  do  this 
every  spring.  Let  an  outside  row 
throw  out  runners  to  furnish  a supply 
for  spring  setting. 

This,  I think,  is  the  simplest  and 
easiest  way  to  insure  a regular  family 
supply  of  the  strawberry. 

it 

The  Gandy  strawberry  made  good 
here  this  season  with  those  who 
planted  it  for  the  late  market.  Its 
fine  size,  always  running  large,  firm- 


NEW  BOOK  FOR 

Fruit-Growers 


“FRUIT-GROWING  in  ARID  REGIONS” 

2?y  Paddock  and  Whipple 

Here  is  a book  which  has  long  been  needed,  for  it  tells  all 
about  fruit  growing  in  the  irrigated  districts,  having  particular 
reference  to  the  inter-mountain  districts  of  Colorado,  Utah, 
Idaho,  New  Mexico,  etc.  The  authors  have  both  had  wide  ex- 
perience in  the  sections  referred  to,  and  their  book  is  unques- 
tionably the  best  thing  that  has  yet  appeared  on  irrigated  fruit 
culture.  It  tells  how  to  select  orchard  soils,  how  to  prepare 
for  planting,  how  to  plant,  kind  of  trees  to  plant,  how  to  irri- 
gate, how  to  prune,  what  varieties  to  be  planted,  and  how  to 
pack  and  market  them.  This  book,  in  brief,  covers  the  whole 
subject  of  growing  fruits  under  irrigation,  and  is  worth  much 
to  the  man  who  now  has  an  irrigated  orchard  or  who  contem- 
plates getting  one. 

This  book  is  also  of  value  to  Eastern  fruit-growers,  in  that 
it  tells  all  about  the  Western  style  of  pruning  trees  and  their 
methods  of  grading  and  packing.  An  orchardist  in  any  part  of 
the  country  can  well  read  this  splendid  book  and  profit  by  its 

SSThe  book  contains  395  pages,  is  fully  illustrated,  well 
bound,  and  will  be  found  very  serviceable. 

PRICE  $1.50  POSTPAID 

This  book  will  be  in  great  demand,  and  the  first  edition 
will  be  speedily  exhausted.  Send  The  Fruit-Grower  your  or- 
der at  once,  and  get  a copy  when  its  teachings  will  be  most 
helpful  to  you.  All  orders  will  be  filled  in  order  of  their  receipt 
at  this  office.  Get  the  book  today— if  you  don’t  say  it  is  worth 
the  money,  send  it  back  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER 


Book  Department 


ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


AUTUMN  STRAWBERRIES. 


ness,  beauty  and  flavor,  and  coming, 
too,  at  a time  when  other  kinds  are  on 
the  decline,  make  a combination  of 
good  qualities  that  still  keeps  this  old 
favorite  at  the  front. 

The  Autumn  was  harder  hit  by  the 
frost  than  some  sorts.  This  original 
sort  I urge  for  trial.  It  should  make 
a good  family  variety,  as  it  does  fine- 
ly in  hills.  An  immense  bearer  of 
most  symmetrically  shaped  berries, 
with  a brilliant  dark  gloss  and  of  the 
highest  flavor.  It  is  medium  in  size. 
The  picture  gives  a good  idea  of  its 
berries.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Cooper  as  a fall  bearer,  but  has  never 
shown  much  tendency  towards  ever- 
bearing  here. 

it 

The  Worthy  red  raspberry  seems 
to  be  a good  sort,  judging  from  its 
behavior  here.  The  berries  are  large, 


well  colored  and  flavored.  It  is  a 
good  grower  and  bearer.  I haven  t 
enough  of  it  to  pass  decisively  on  its 
merits. 

The  new  Manitou  did  not  impress 
me.  It  was  excelled  by  Cuthbert  and 
Loudon,  the  latter,  as  usual,  standing 
first,  but  lacking  in  vigor  of  growth. 

It  requires  very  rich  soil.  Of  the 
purples,  the  Haymaker  stood  the  win- 
ter best  of  all,  but  in  berry  was  not  so 
large  as  Columbian.  If  it  continues  to 
endure  the  winters  as  it  did  the  past 
one,  I shall  think  very  highly  of  it, 
but  these  purple  sorts  are  so  produc- 
tive that  even  when  killed  back,  they 
send  out  new  shoots  that  fruit  heav- 

iiy- 

* 

All  the  blackberries  did  very  well. 

I think  the  future  of  the  Ward  will 
depend  largely  on  its  rust-resistant 
qualities.  It  looks  like  a general  all- 
round good  variety,  but  does  not 
reach  the  standard  of  the  Mesereau. 
However,  if  it  proves  to  be  as  non- 
rusting  as  the  Snyder,  it  should  be- 
come a standard,  for  the  rust  is  to  the 
blackberry  what  the  blight  is  to  the 
pear,  but,  I think,  much  more  pre- 
ventable than  that  disease.  My  group 
of  canes  have  never  shown  rust, 
though  there  was  rust  close  by,  but 
neither  has  the  Erie  ever  rusted, 
though  similarly  exposed.  With  the 
Early  Harvest,  King,  Ward  and  Erie 
I should  have  a succession  of  black- 
berries with  which  I should  feel  per- 
fectly safe  from  the  rust. 

Missouri.  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

■f  $ 

Reads  The  Fruit-Grower  Because  It 
Pays  to  Do  So. 

As  a horticulturist,  I feel  that  The 
Fruit-Grower  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  my  line  of  work.  I have  received 
much  valuable  information  from  its 
columns.  By  reading  The  Fruit- 
Grower  one  is  enabled  to  produce  and 
market  products  more  successfully, 
because  of  keeping  in  touch  with 
most  up-to-date  methods. 

THOS.  B.  STEPHENS. 

Tennessee. 


YOU  NEED  IT  NOW! 


ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON 

With  Low  Steel  Wheels 

THE  wagon  for  a thousand  farm  jobs.  Low , handy  and 
strong.  Saves  high  lilting,  saves  strength,  saves  horses. 
Broad  tires,  no  ruts.  Get  it  now  tor  summer  and  faU 
hauling.  We  are  ready  to  ship,  20  styles.  Free  book 
tells  all.  Also  separate  Electric  s‘eel  Whe«ls  f or  old 
running  gears,  guaranteed  to  fit.  Don  t wait , the  busy 
hauling  season  is  on.  Send  for  the  book. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box57,  Quincy,  CL 


Farmers’  Handy  Wagon 
at  a Low  Price 

Absolutely  the  best  wagon  built  for  every  kind 
of  heavy  teaming.  Low  steel  wheels,  wide  tires. 
Will  last  a lifetime  without  repairs. 

^TEEL  WHEELS 

for  farm  wagons 
—any  size  to  lit 
. any  axle.  Send 
I for  our  free 
booklet  before 
you  buy  a wagon 

or  a set  of  wheels. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO..  Box  53H  Quincy,  III. 

Cattle  Manure  bags 

Shredded  or  Pulverized 
Best  and  safest  manure 
for  market  gardeners  use, 
absolutely  pure,  no  waste, 
no  danger.  Write  for  cir- 
culars and  prices. 

The  Pulverized  Manure  Co 
22  linicD  Stock  Yards.  Chicago,  111. 


NATURAL  STS  PHOSPHATE 


The  right  amount 
applied  just  then, 
at  not  over  $1.00 
per  acre  cost  per 
crop, wii:  increase 

each  crop  grown  dur- 

ng  the  rotation  from  50 
075X  Write  for  free 
looklet,  telling  all 

THE  FARMERS  GROUND  ROCK  PHOSPHATE  CO  .TENMfSSEC 


In  Rotating  Your 
Crops  don’t  fail 
to  apply  Natural 
F i ne-G  round 
Phosphate  when 
breaking  your  clover,  ^ 
grass  or  grain  stubble 
sods.  This  is  the  b 
time  to  apply  it  to 
soil  direct.  Add 


Bl  ai  n ET  D Attachment  with  Corn  Har- 
I IN  U ll  R vester  cuts  and  throws  in  piles 
on  harvester  or  winrows.  Man  and  horse  cuts 
and  shocks  equal  with  a Corn  Binder.  Sold  In 
every  stAte.  Price  S*20  with  Binder  Attachment  S.  C. 
MONTGOMERY,  of  Texaline.  Texas,  writes:—  The  har- 
vester has  proven  all  you  claim  for  it.  V*  ith  tne 
assistance  of  one  man  cut  and  bound  over  100  acres  or 
Corn,  Kaffir  Corn  and  Maize  last  year.’1  Testimonials 
and  catalog  free,  shovdng  picture  of  harvester. 

NEW  PROCESS  MFG.  CO.,  S ALINA,  KANSAS 
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Strawberry  Notes  for  August. 

Securing  a Good  Stand — Ry  the 
first,  or  at  latest  the  middle  of  August, 
enough  runner  plants  should  have 
formed  to  make  a good  row.  But  to 
accomplish  this  it  may  be  necessary 
to  help  a few  of  the  first  runners 
about  rooting.  The  June  and  July  sets 
are  the  best.  I train  the  first  two 
runners  from  each  mother  plant 
straight  along  the  row,  just  where  I 
want  it,  and  fasten  it  there.  If  plants 
are  set  thirty  to  thirty-six  inches  in 
the  row,  sorts  making  a long  runner 
string,  such  as  Gandy,  Aroma,  Clyde, 
Johnson’s  Early,  Dunlap  and  many 
others,  will  go  half  way  to  the  next 
plant  at  one  jump.  This  first  set,  if 
rooted  'in  June,  will  send  out  many 
runners,  and  a row  of  fifteen  to  eight- 
een inches  broad  can  be  secured  by 
August  1st.  This  is  the  proper  width 
for  the  matted  row,  when  rows  are 
three  and  one-half  to  four  feet  apart. 

Shape  of  the  Ground — Keep  the  row 
as  flat  as  possible.  It  will  become 
somewhat  ridged  in  spite  of  all  we 
can  do,  but  by  working  the  soil  away 
from  the  row  at  each  alternate  work- 
ing, the  row  may  be  kept  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  middles.  My  ideal  of 
a matted  row  is  one  eighteen  to 
twenty  inches  broad,  nearly  level, 
plants  four  to  six  inches  apart,  and 
free  of  weeds.  I seldom  can  get  my 
ideal,  but  keep  trying  for  it. 

More  About  Mr.  French’s  Crop — I 
looked  over  Mr.  French’s  fields  about 
two  weeks  since,  and  Mr.  French  told 
me  their  methods  of  culture.  His 
present  fields  are  set  corn-row  width 
both  ways,  three  feet  eight  inches; 
but  Mr.  French  says  he  will  set  his 
next  spring’s  field  four  feet,  i.  e.,  rows 
four  feet  apart,  thus  giving  more 
room  for  tillage,  and  then  permit  the 
rows  to  widen  to  about  two  feet.  His 
implements  of  tillage  are  corn  plow, 
spring  attachment,  berry  cultivator, 
and  berry  harrow.  They  never  set 
any  runners,  but  depend  on  the  plow 
keeping  the  runners  to  the  row,  and 
as  his  soil  is  not  very  strong,  the  run- 
ners set  themselves.  Mr.  French  lets 
the  grass  grow  in  the  row  after  the 
first  of  August.  He  says  the  grass 
makes  just  enough  mulch,  protecting 
the  plant  from  the  severe  freezing  in 
winter,  and  preventing  washing  and 
leaching  of  the  ground.  His  varieties 
are  Gandy  and  Aroma,  and  this  sea- 
son the  Gandy  yielded  the  most.  In 
working  out  the  old  field  Mr.  French 
first  mows  and  rakes  the  patch,  then 
runs  through  middles,  also  the  center 
of  each  row  with  a narrow  bull- 
later  with  the  berry  harrow.  This 
tears  out  part  of  the  old  plants,  and 
tongue  plow,  following  a few  days 
throws  some  fine  soil  on  the  remain- 
der of  the  plants,  which  serves  as  a 
mulch,  keeping  in  the  moisture  and 
protecting  the  crowns  of  the  plants 
from  the  burning  heat  of  the  dry  sea- 
son. Mr.  Bell,  who  had  almost  as 
good  yield  per  acre  as  Mr.  French, 
follows  the  same  method  of  culture 
as  Mr.  French,  and  the  same  treat- 
ment of  the  old  field. 

Texas,  or  Early  Hathaway,  is  just 
what  its  originator,  Louis  Hubach, 
said  of  it  years  ago,  the  best  berry  for 
bearing  a second  crop  each  season. 
At  this  writing  (July  12),  four  rows 
of  Texas  in  the  old  gravel  field,  four 
years  old,  and  almost  choked  out  by 
sheep  sorrel,  are  ripening  more  and 
finer  berries  than  they  did  in  the 
spring.  Any  variety  may  be  made  to 
bear  some  in  the  late  summer  or  fall 
by  keeping  the  blossoms  off  in  the 
spring,  but  Warfield,  Dunlap  and 
Downing’s  Bride  are  the  only  ones 
which  have  borne  enough  for  me  to 
amount  to  much. 

Some  Varieties — Mr.  A.  B.  Sibert, 
who  conducts  the  strawberry  depart- 
ment in  Fruit  Grower  and  Gardener 
(Chicago),  condemns  Abington, 
Dickey,  Commonwealth,  3W.,  High- 
land and  New  Home.  Last  year 
Golden  Gate  did  not  do  well  for  him, 
but  this  year  did  much  better,  and  he 
commends  it.  My  ten  plants  of  High- 
land all  died  but  one,  which  did  noth- 
ing  either  in  producing  plants  or  fruit 
Abington,  Blaine,  Cardinal,  Common- 
wealth and  Mrs.  Miller  did  well 
enough  for  me  to  warrant  further 
trial.  But  we  are  hampered  in  our 
tests  of  new  varieties  by  the  mixing 
of  sorts  for  us  by  the  plant  men. 


My  plants  this  year,  sent  me  by  a 
large  grower,  arc  so  mixed  my  fields 
are  almost  ruined.  Now,  I don’t  want 
to  “down”  the  plant  men,  for  we  need 
them,  but  they  must  use  greater  care, 
or  lose  patronage.  The  hired  help 
must  be  more  carefully  watched. 

Some  Berry  Crops  of  Billings  Dis- 
trict— The  average  strawberry  crop 
for  the  Billings  district  this  season 
was  about  one-fourth  that  of  last 
year.  In  my  telegraphic  report  to 
the  Farmer’s  Life  and  National  Fruit 
Grower,  Chicag*,  two  days  after  our 
heavy  frost,  I gave  the  estimate  of  25 
per  cent  of  a crop  in  sight. 

This  estimate  proved  nearly  correct. 
A few  fields  which  were  not  “worked 
out”  did  better. 

Mr.  John  French,  two  miles  west 
of  town,  marketed  260  crates,  bringing 
$520  from  three  acres.  There  were 
Gandy  and  Aroma. 

Mr.  Will  Hannebaum,  who  lives  in 
town,  picked  48  crates,  bringing  $97, 
from  half  an  acre. 

Benjamin  Bell  had  150  crates  on 
two  acres,  bringing  about  $2  a crate. 

A.  S.  Wallace,  secretary  of  the  Bill- 
ings Berry  Growers’  Association, 
picked  fifty-nine  crates  from  one 
acre. 

Those  who  “barred  off”  their  old 
fields  got  practically  nothing. 

Missouri.  WINN  COMBS. 

Herbert  Raspberry  Not  Recom- 
mended. 

As  there  has  been  some  discussion 
in  The  Fruit-Grower  as  to  the  hardi- 
ness of  the  Herbert  raspberry,  possi- 
bly my  experience  would  be  of  inter- 
est to  some  of  your  readers.  I ob- 
tained my  plants  from  Mr.  Kerr  and 
have  fruited  it  in  a small  way  for 
three  seasons.  They  have  behaved 
with  me  very  much  the  same  as  with 
William  Brown  of  Kansas.  Nearly 
all  the  larger  canes  would  be  dead  to 
the  ground,  or  nearly  so,  in  the 
spring,  and  all  there  would  be  alive 
was  a few  of  the  smaller  later  canes. 
In  looking  for  the  cause  I found  all 
the  canes  that  were  dead  had  a gall 
on,  and  all  the  canes  that  had  a gall 
on  were  dead  above  the  gall,  whereas 
the  Cuthbert  will  survive  the  effects 
of  the  gall  and  mature  a crop  of  fruit 
in  many  cases,  although  in  pruning  I 
always  cut  out  all  the  galls  I see,  in 
order  to  check  the  spread  of  the  pest. 

I find  here  in  southern  Ontario,  where 
the  Cuthbert  very  seldom  winter  kills, 
the  Herbert  is  inferior  in  every  re- 
spect to  the  Cuthbert. 

1 have  tried  the  Hoosier  and  find 
it  of  no  value,  much  inferior  to  any  of 
our  standard  varieties. 

R.  H.  McDOWELL. 

Tillsonburg,  Ontario. 

it  llr 

Home-Made  Orchard  Heater. 

Since  The  Fruit-Grower  wants  to 
hear  from  those  who  have  used  or- 
chard heaters,  I will  give  my  expe- 
rience. I used  cobblestones  to  make 
my  heaters,  placing  them  in  a circle, 
with  the  small  ones  in  the  center  and 
the  large  ones  on  the  outside,  making 
what  I called  a “crow’s  nest.”  I then 
placed  a little  kindling  on  top,  on 
which  was  placed  my  coal.  When 
ready  to  light  the  fires  I used  a little 
kerosene  on  each  pile.  This  plan 
worked  very  well  indeed.  These  lit- 
tle heaters  made  of  stones  would  burn 
a common  bucketful  of  coal  in  about 
two  and  a half  hours.  I put  on  the 
last  coal  at  4 o’clock  one  morning, 
and  at  3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
that,  day  I could  feel  the  heat  from 
the  pi  of  stones  as  soon  as  I en- 
tered the  orchard.  Some  of  the  rocks 
were  still  red  hot  at  that  time,  or  at 
least  so  hot  they  could  not  be  held  in 
the  hanu- 

Some  of  our  people  thought  smoke 
■would  save  fruit  from  frost  injury,  but 
this  wasn’t  a frost — it  was  a freeze, 
and  actual  heat  was  needed  to  raise 
the  temperature.  I have  a bumper 
crop  as  the  result  of  my  orchard  heat- 
ing. We  have  plenty  of  stones,  so 
that  the  heaters  can  be  made  very  eas- 
ily. JESSE  MENDENHALL. 

Provo  Bench,  Utah. 

Too  much  rain  in  parts  of  the  Ozark 
peach  belt  again  this  year.  Peaches 
have  had  brown  rot,  as  a result. 


BUY  A 


“SCHACHT” 

And  Earn  Back  All  It  Cost  You 


The  Schacht  Motor  Car  Co.  is 
paying  thousands  of  dollars  in 
commissions  on  the  Schacht  auto- 
mobiles that  are  being  sold  to 
farmers,  yet  there  are  still  thou- 
sands of  localities  in  which  we 
have  NO  agents. 

Why  not  earn  some  of  this  vast 
amount  yourself?  You  can  easily 
if  you  live  in  any  community  where  there  is  not  already  a 
agent. 

The  Schacht  Motor  Car  Company  has  formed  a new  co-operative 
plan  by  which  every  Schacht  owner  will  be  well  paid  for  all  he  does  to 
extend  the  sale  of  the  Schacht  car  in  these  localities.  In  this  way  you 
can  not  only  easily  earn  back  all  your  own  car  cost,  but  a good  deal 
besides. 

A high-class  automobile,  like  the 
Schacht  is  its  own  best  salesman. 
No  one  can  see  the  way  a Schacht 
car  runs — how  stylish — how  speedy 
— how  economical  it  is — without 
wanting  one. 


do  this 
Schacht 


Four  Passenger 
Touring  Car 


If  you  own  a Schacht  car  there 
is  no  question  but  every  neighbor 
who  can  afford  an  automobile  will  want  a Schacht  AFTER  HE  SEES 
Y OURS. 


In  reality  your  car  will  have  made  these  sales.  So  we  propose  to 
pay  YOU  commission  on  them.  You  will  have  no  trouble  at  all  in  mak- 
ing a good  deal  of  money  in  this  way,  for  the  Schacht  sells  on  sight. 

In  addition  to  its  snappy  appearance — its  speed — power  and  relia- 
bility, the  Schacht  is  really  three  cars  in  one — a runabout,  a four-seated 

touring  car,  and  a roomy  delivery 
car.  This  offers  a unique  advan- 
tage and  one  that  will  mean  a great 
deal  of  money  to  you  if  you  will 
enroll  as  one  of  our  owner-agents. 

Write  for  full  particulars  of  the 
Delivery  Car  Schacht  car  and  this  special  co- 

operative  plan  immediately,  before 
anyone  else  in  your  neighborhood  gets  ahead  of  you. 


SCHACHT  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 


2784  Spring  Grove  Ave. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


I WANT  MY  SCALE  ON  EVERY  FARM. 

I will  send  to  the  farmer  who  knows  the  profit  In  buying, 
feeding  by  weight,  one  of  my  steel  frame  Pitless  Farm  Scales 
have  just  patented.at  the  Introductory  Price  and  Entirely  on 
This  5 ton  scale  has  new  compound  beam  and  beam  box,  free, 
the  first  man  to  offer  a reliable  high  grade  scaleat  afair  price  I 
every  American  farmer  is  under 
to  me,  because  my  fight  against 
, the  trust  put  the  price  of  a first 
' class  scale  within  his  reach.Only 
the  First  Man  who  writes  gets 
the  Introductory  Price.  Will 
youbetheman?  If  so,  my  wrliu-n  warrant  to  yon  U 
Unit  If  you  will  put  np  my  srnlons  dirt-clod,  nnd  I root  as  represented 
I will  take  It  away  and  pay  you  for  platform  or  foundation  not  usable  In  some  other  make  of  scale. 

“JONES  He  Pays  The  Freight,”  133  Lee  St.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


selling  and 
which  I 
A p p roval. 
As  I was 
believe  that 
obligations 


BARRELS 

New  and  Secend  Hand 

APPLE  BOXES 

Place  Orders  Early — Crates,  Baskets,  Apple  Presses 

HAUBER-C00PERAGE  CO. 

KANSAS  CITY.  KANSAS 


STAVE  BASKETS 


Leslie,  Oblong  Quarts  or  Hallock  Square  Quarts. 
16  AND  24  QUART  SHIPPING  CRATES. 


DIAMOND  MARKET 
SQUARE  MARKET 
OAK  BRIGGS 
BAMBOO 
HICKORY  STAVE 


a - ST.  LOUIS  BASKET  & BOX  CO. 


Pl0fl*ro  Cahf  f*a  Con  Growers  and  Exporters  of 

riCllC  jlDllC  (j  MM  Fruit  Tree  Stocks,  Ornamentals 


USSY,  CALVADOS,  FRANCE  Forest  Trees,  Etc. 

For  Catalogue  Write  to 

C.  C.  ABEL  & CO.,  Sole  Agents,  110  Broad  St.  NewYork 

Importers  of  Fruit  and  Nursery  Stock.  Dutch  Bulbs,  Roses,  RAFFIA,  Etc. 


Reliable  Commission  Merchants 


COYNE  BROTHERS 
Handle  All  Kinds  Fruit  and  Produce. 
160  South  Water  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


YUILLE-MILLER  CO. 
Receivers  all  kinds  fruit  and  produce. 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
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Nurserymen’s  Association’s 
New  President 

The  Fruit-Grower  presents  here- 
with the  likeness  of  the  new  president 
of  the  American  Association  of  Nur- 
serymen, Mr.  W.  P-  Stark,  of  Stark 
Bros.  Nurseries  & Orchards  Com- 
pany, Louisiana,  Mo.  Although  Mr. 
Stark  is  perhaps  known  personally  by 
more  fruit  growers  and  nurserymen 
throughout  the  country  than  any 
other  person  engaged  in  horticulture, 
this  picture,  from  a recent  photo- 
graph, will  introduce  him  to  still  wider 
acquaintance. 

Mr.  Stark’s  election  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Nurserymen’s  Associa- 
tion comes  as  a deserved  recognition 
of  his  work  in  horticulture.  He  has 
been  engaged  in  horticulture  all  his 
life,  and  his  father  and  his  grand- 
father were  in  the  same  line  of  busi- 
ness before  him.  His  son,  William 


mosphere  of  fruits;  his  father  was  not 
only  a nurseryman,  but  an  extensive 
orchardist,  at  a time  when  thousands 
of  barrels  of  apples  were  shipped  by 
boat  from  the  Mississippi  River  coun- 
ties every  year.  Following  his  train- 
ing, W.  P.  Stark  is  also  an  orchardist, 
having  more  than  200  acres  of  apple 
trees  in  orchard.  Few  men  in  the 
United  States  are  as  well  posted  on 
varieties  of  apples  and  peaches  as  Mr. 
Stark,  and  none  has  a greater  appre- 
ciation of  what  constitutes  a good  va- 
riety. As  an  instance  of  this  it  may 
be  said  that  the  Delicious  apple,  now 
recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  va- 
rieties ever  introduced,  was  offered 
to  a number  of  nurserymen  before 
Mr.  Stark  saw  it.  As  soon  as  the  va- 
riety was  shown  him  he  recognized 
its  great  value  and  secured  the  right 
to  propagate  trees.  Everyone  knows 
the  result:  He  had  the  variety  tested 

in  every  part  of  the  country  before  it 
was  advertised,  and  then  when  it  was 


WILLIAM  P.  STARK 


H.  Stark,  has  recently  entered  into 
the  active  work  of  the  firm,  so  that 
now  the  fourth  generation  is  inter- 
ested in  the  business. 

In  introducing  Mr.  Stark  to  the  nur- 
serymen as  their  new  president,  the 
retiring  president,  Mr.  Stannard,  con- 
gratulated the  members  upon  their 
selection,  and  added  that  the  Starks 
and  everyone  connected  with  them 
had  the  faculty  of  doing  things.  Gov- 
ernor Norman  J.  Colman,  honored  by 
President  Cleveland  as  the  first  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  in  congratulat- 
ing Mr.  Stark  upon  his  election  as 
president  of  the  association — a posi- 
tion which  Mr.  Colman  filled  with 
honor  and  distinction — said  he  could 
wish  no  greater  pleasure  nor  honor 
than  that  which  he  had  enjoyed  in  his 
active  life  of  eighty-four  years. 

Governor  Colman  added,  in  a rem- 
iniscent way:  “You  are  well  born;  no 
man  better  born.  Better  people  and 
better  friends  I have  never  known 
than  your  parents,  the  late  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Stark.” 

Mr.  Stark  has  grown  up  in  the  at- 


found  to  be  adapted  to  all  sections 
where  apples  can  be  grown,  it  was 
pushed  to  the  limit.  The  firm  of 
Stark  Bros,  is  growing  more  De- 
licious trees  in  the  nursery  now  than 
any  other  variety  of  apple. 

Mr.  Stark  is  still  a young  man,  as 
ages  go  nowadays.  Two  years  ago 
he  and  the  writer  of  this  article  made 
an  extensive  trip  through  the  fruit- 
growing regions  of  the  Northwest,  and 
many  times,  when  the  writer  intro- 
duced him  as  one  of  the  firm  of  Stark 
Bros.,  the  newly  made  acquaintances 
protested  that  they  had  expected  to 
see  a much  older  man;  that  they  had 
corresponded  for  years  with  W.  P. 
Stark,  and  they  had  expected  a man 
well  along  in  years. 

W.  P.  Stark  has  been  honored  in 
many  ways  by  those  who  know  him. 
He  was  a life  member  of  the  Missouri 
State  Horticultural  Society,  and  when 
the  latter  was  succeeded  by  the  Mis- 
souri State  Board  of  Horticulture  he 
was  appointed  as  a member  of  the 
first  board  by  Governor  Joseph  W. 
Folk;  he  later  served  as  president  of 


THINK  IT  OVER! 


Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  the  haphazard  manner  in  which  people  will 
invest  their  money  in  automobiles  without  giving  a thought  as  to  whether 
this  car  will  be  built  within  a few  years — or  do  they  consider  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  company  building  a car.  In  purchasing  real  estate  one  looks 
to  the  abstract  of  title  before  investing  a penny.  Do  you  intend  to  pur- 
chase an  automobile  without  looking  into  the  title  or  the  reputation  of  the 
car  you  purchase?  The  car  that  can  show  a past  record  is  the  car  to  buy. 

The  cars  we  offer  for  season  1910  and  1911  have  for  the  past  five  years 
proven  their  ability  to  perform  roadwork  under  ail  conditions  and  cars 
that  sell  through  their  reputation  are  entirely  upon  their  merits. 

START  RIGHT  BY  BUYING  A CAR  WHICH  IS  BUILT  RIGHT 
We  offer  in  our  line  of  cars  the  very  best  values  which  can  be  secured 
for  the  money.  Our  machines  are  mechanically  perfect,  and  have  enough 
power  to  carry  the  loads,  take  you  up  all  the  hills — in  fact,  to  take  you  on 
any  kind  of  a trip,  and  bring  you  back  home. 


“THE  LEXINGTON” 

Prices  Ranging  From  $1(150  Up 

Write  at  once  for  handsome  catalog  of  Lexington  cars,  showing  ail  de- 
signs and  giving  complete  description  in  every  detail.  We  want  agents  in 
every  section  of  the  West  for  this  car.  It  is  beyond  question  the  best  value 
for  the  money  on  the  market.  Ask  at  once  for  terms.  We  will  furnish  a 
demonstrator  at  a low  price,  and  you  will  be  able  to  interest  your  friends 
In  this  magnificent  machine.  Write  early  and  get  agent’s  commission. 

At  t lie  Dodson  Hill-Climbing  Contest,  held  in  Kansas  City,  May  14,  the 
Lexington  $1050  ear  broke  all  previous  records,  beating  competing  cars  sell- 
ing as  high  as  $5,000.  This  is  the  car  for  country  use.  All  hills  look  alike 
to  the  Lexington.  A demonstration  will  prove  it  to  your  satisfaction. 

“THE  MIGHTY  REO” 

$500  to  $1250. 

We  are  agents  in  this  section  for  the  celebrated  line  of  Reo  cars.  More 
Reos  have  been  sold,  perhaps,  for  farm  use,  in  the  past  few  years,  than 
any  other  make  of  machine,  and  they  are  all  giving  satisfaction.  A catalog 
describing  this  line  will  be  sent  for  the  asking. 

WE  OFFER  A FEW’  USED  CARS  AT  LOW  PRICES 


We  have  in  stock  a few  used  cars,  which  will  be  sold  at  low  figures. 
Several  of  these  cars  have  been  used  for  demonstrating  and  are  just  as  good 
as  new.  Write  at  once,  if  you  are  interested,  giving  us  an  idea  of  the  kind 
of  machine  you  want,  and  the  price  you  desire  to  pay.  We  will  then  send 


you  complete  information.  „ , 

We  are  now  located  in  our  new  fire-proof  garage  and  salesroom,  and 
have  the  best  equipped  machine  shop  in  the  West.  We  will  rebate  railroad 
fare  to  purchasers  living  within  200  miles  of  this  city.  If  you  are  interested 
in  the  purchase  of  a car,  it  will  pay  you  to  make  a trip  and  inspect  our 
line  We  can  prove  to  you  that  we  have  the  best  cars  made  for  the  money. 
We  refer  you  to  the  publishers  of  this  paper  as  to  our  standing  and  the 

merits  of  OUi  cal£ET  THE  AGENCy  jjy  YOUR  SECTION 
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Automobile  Company 
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the  board,  and  is  still  a member  of 
the  body.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  president  of  the  school  board  of 
Louisiana,  and  was  instrumental  in 
securing  the  free  public  library  of 
that  city,  and  now  serves  as  president 
of  the  library  board;  he  is  active  in 
church  work,  and  is  a Mason  of 
thirty-second  degree.  Mr.  Stark  has 
a delightful  family,  and  his  home  life 
is  ideal,  as  will  be  remembered  by 
those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged 
to  have  a share  in  it  on  the  occasion 
of  visits  to  Louisiana. 

Nurserymen  generally  expect  a for- 
ward movement  during  Mr.  Stark’s 
administration.  They  especially  ex- 
pect a closer  affiliation  between  the 
nurserymen  and  the  fruit  growers,  be- 
cause of  Mr.  Stark’s  connection  with 
both  branches  of  horticulture.  During 
his  term  of  office  he  expects  to  visit 
many  of  the  leading  fruit  districts  of 
the  country,  to  come  in  closer  touch 
with  the  conditions  as  they  exist  in 
different  localities.  J.  M.  I. 

Protect  Your  Apples  in  Barrels 

Heretofore  we  have  devoted  space  in 
our  paper  to  the  spraying,  cultivating 
and  care  of  your  fruit,  but  we  have 
never  talked  along  the  line  of  protec- 
tion necessary  to  be  given  your  fruit 
when  packing  for  immediate  shipment 
to  market  or  for  storage.  We  all  realize 
that  apples  or  pears  when  packed  are 
susceptible  to  bruising.  Bruising  of  the 
fruit  at  the  time  of  picking  or  packing 
for  shipment  permits  rot  and  this  de- 
creases the  value  of  the  fruit  and  when 
the  package  is  opened  up  on  the  mar- 
ket it  is  bound  to  affect  the  sale.  Pears 
which  are  very  easily  bruised  will  turn 
black  and  soon  rot;  apples,  while  not 
as  badly  affected,  if  placed  against  the 
wooden  head  of  the  barrel,  are  bound 
to  show  the  imprints  and  this  should 
not  be.  To  overcome  these  difficulties 
no  barrel  should  be  packed  until  first 
placed  against  the  wooden  head  of  the 
faced  end  of  the  barrel,  a paper  cap  or 
better  still  a corrugated  paper  cap.  The 
use  of  these  caps  will  overcome  all 
bruising  and  your  barrel  will  open  up 
on  the  market  showing  the  fruit  in  per- 
fect condition.  Fruit  packed  in  boxes 
requires  the  use  of  paper  or  a vbeet  of 
corrugated  paper  to  prevent  the  con- 
tents of  the  package  coming  in  contact 
with  the  wood.  How  many  times  have 
we  seen  the  apples  in  a barrel,  on  the 
pressed  end,  ruined  by  too  hard  press- 
ing at  the  time  of  heading  the  barrel. 


— YALE — 
FRUIT  PRESS 

The  best,  most  practical  and  dur- 
able press  on  the  market.  Unequal- 
ed for  making 

Jellies,  Jams,  Cider, 

Grape  Juic>*,  Sausage, 

Lard  and  Hundreds 
of  Other  Things. 

Every  home  should  have 
one.  Saves  time,  labor  and 
trouble  and  soon  pays  for 
itself.  The  “Yale  Fruit 
Press’*  is  easily  used  and 
easily  cleaned.  Clamps  to 
any  table  or  handy  place. 

Place  cotton  bag-  filled 
with  material  in  colan- 
der. fix  beam  in  position, 
attach  crank  to  wheel  and 
every  pound  pulled  on  the 
same  exerts  48  lbs.  pres- 
sure on  contents. 

Made  of  Steel  and  Iron, 
plated.  4 Quart  QC 
size,  price  only... 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you,  do  not  accept  a 
substitute,  but  order  direct  of  us.  Sold  on  10  Days* 
Trial.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Write  today  for  FREE  booklet— “Aunt  Sally’s  Best 
Recipes”— of  interest  to  every  housewife.  Also  g-ives 
full  description  and  prices  of  Yale  Fruit  Presses. 

VICTOR  M.  GRAB  & CO. 

Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers 

1162  Ashland  Block  Chicago,  111. 


It  is  quite  necessary  that  pressure  must 
be  put  on  the  pressed  end  so  as  to 
force  the  fruit  in  position  so  it  will 
carry  to  destination  without  getting 
slack.  This  bruised  fruit  on  the  press- 
ed end  can  be  overcome  by  using  an 
excelsior  cushion,  which  is  made  pur- 
posely to  prevent  bruising  while  head- 
ing the  barrel.  We  also  note  that  an 
attractive  package  appeals  to  the  pub- 
lic and  it  is  my  belief  that  when  ship- 
ping your  best  grades  of  fruit  it  would 
he  to  the  grower's  advantage  to  make 
his  package  as  attractive  as  possible. 
There  is  made  and  for  sale  various  ar- 
ticles for  this  purpose  and  at  prac- 
tically no  extra  expense  per  package. 
Write  G.  P.  Read,  199  Duane  St.,  New 
York,  for  samples  and  information 
along  this  line. 

% $ 

Did  you  try  lime-sulphur  as  a fun- 
gicide this  year,  instead  of  Bordeaux 
mixture?  Send  us  your  experience. 
One  subscriber  has  already  reported 
unfavorable  results.  We  shall  try  to 
help  locate  the  trouble  with  his  meth- 
ods. 
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Winners  in  Our  Subscription 
Contest 


Harold  Stevens,  Grand  Junction, 

Colo 23,200 

W.  S.  Chandler,  Grand  Junction, 

Colo 20,560 

E.  Leslie  Williams,  Lesslie,  S.  C.  18,300 
Leroy  W.  BarDue,  Mechanlcs- 

ville,  Iowa  15,580 

J.  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  Camden,  Ark...  15,000 

J.  S.  White,  Verona,  111 14,140 

S.  W.  Berry,  Post  Falls,  Idaho....  13.680 

J H.  Parker,  Vlnemont,  Ala 12,720 

H.  A.  Sandvlg-,  Toppenish,  Wash.  9,840 
J.  S.  Zimmerman,  Romney,  W.Va.  6,400 
Dr.  Charles  Iteiterman,  5748  W. 

Lake  St.,  Chicago  4,800 

Charles  Sonberg,  Helper,  Utah  ....  2,760 

The  foregoing  list  shows  the  stand- 
ing of  the  first  twelve  names  in  our 
great  subscription  contest  which  clos- 
ed July  1,  and  the  twelve  prizes  were 
awarded  to  the  persons  named,  in  or- 
der given.  The  automobile  goes  to 
Harold  Stevens,  and  the  cash  prizes 
were  awarded  to  the  others,  in  order, 
checks  for  the  prize  money  being  sent 
upon  close  of  the  contest. 

This  has  been  the  most  successful 
of  any  subscription  contest  The  Fruit- 
Grower  has  ever  held,  and  we  thank 
all  our  friends  for  having  helped  to 
make  it  a success.  Everyone  who 
undertook  to  add  new  names  to  our 
list  during  this  contest  received  cash 
commissions  for  their  work,  and  the 
twelve  prizes  were  awarded  in  addi- 
tion to  the  persons  securing  the  larg- 
est lists  of  names. 

A surprising  feature  of  this  contest 
is  that  both  the  first  and  second 
prizes  went  to  the  Grand  Junction 
district.  We  are  rather  surprised  at 
this,  for  in  other  contests  great  num- 
bers of  new  subscribers  in  that  terri- 
tory have  been  placed  on  our  lists; 
the  fact  that  the  young  men  in  this 
contest  were  able  to  win  the  two  lead- 
ing prizes  shows  that  the  up-to-date 
fruit  growers  in  the  Grand  Junction 
district  appreciate  The  Fruit-Grower 
as  the  leading  horticultural  paper  of 
America.  In  this  contest  alone  nearly 
600  new  subscribers  in  the  Grand 
Junction  were  added  to  The  Fruit- 
Grower’s  list — certainly  a great  rec- 
ord. It  is  likely  that  more  Fruit- 
Growers  are  sent  to  Mesa  County, 
Colorado,  than  to  any  other  county  in 
the  world.  When  the  editor  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  was  in  that  district  re- 
cently he  was  told  by  a man  promi- 
nent in  horticulture  that  nine  out  of 
ten  fruit  growers  who  pretend  to  be 
up  to  date  read  The  Fruit-Grower 
regularly.  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  Grand  Junction  fruit  grow- 
ers are  generally  up  to  date,  and  their 
associations  did  three  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  business  last  year. 

The  contest  recently  closed  was 
conducted  just  as  we  said  it  would  be; 
everyone  was  on  an  equal  footing,  and 
the  contest  included  only  those  re- 
mittances sent  us  on  or  before  July  1. 
Not  one  of  the  prize  winners  is  per- 
sonally known  to  us;  Messrs.  Chand- 
ler and  Berry  have  won  prizes  of  this 
kind  before,  but  we  have  never  met 
either  of  them  personally. 

We  hope  it  is  unnecessary  to  assure 
our  readers  that  everything  was  fair 
and  square,  but  we  want  them  also  to 
know  that  we  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunities to  side-step.  For  instance, 
we  had  several  letters  from  subscrib- 
ers saying  that  if  we  would  let  them 
know  the  standing  of  the  contestants 
the  last  week,  they  would  agree  to 
send  twenty-five  more  subscribers 
than  the  highest  man,  no  matter  how 
the  latter  stood.  All  such  offers  were 
politely  declined,  and  yet  some  of  our 
good  friends  could  see  nothing  wrong 
with  our  acceptance  of  the  proposi- 
tion. To  have  done  so  would  simply 
have  meant  that  Mr.  Stevens  could 
have  stood  no  show  whatever  of  win- 
ning the  automobile,  for  another  man 
had  bought  the  first  prize  away  from 
him. 

Another  good  friend  wrote  that  he 
had  neglected  to  start  in  the  contest 
early,  but  that  he  wanted  to  help;  he 
sent  a check  for  $80  to  pay  for  100 
subscriptions,  and  said  the  names 
would  be  furnished  later.  This  man’s 
letter  came  on  the  last  day  of  the  con- 
test, and  he  was  perfectly  honest  and 
sincere  in  his  proposition;  he  would 
have  sent  names  of  new  subscribers 
later,  and  his  check  had  no  conditions 
attached.  However,  The  Fruit-Grower 
did  not  want  to  do  anything  which 


could  possibly  be  construed  as  unfair, 
and  we  returned  his  check.  To  have 
kept  it  would  have  added  100  names 
to  our  list,  but  it  would  have  given 
this  man  the  tenth  prize,  and  would 
have  eliminated  Charles  Sonberg, 
Helper,  Utah,  from  the  list  of  prize 
winners.  We  wrote  our  friend  that 
we  would  return  his  check,  and  that 
he  could  get  his  subscribers  ready  for 
our  next  subscription  contest. 

We  mention  these  matters  here,  not 
only  to  illustrate  The  Fruit-Grower’s 
policy  in  the  contest,  but  to  show 
some  of  our  friends  why  we  could  not 
accept  any  of  the  many  offers  made 
us  during  the  contest  just  closed. 

A New  Contest  Announced. 

A great  many  friends  wrote  us  en- 
couraging letters,  saying  they  regret- 
ted they  had  not  entered  the  contest 
early,  and  assuring  us  they  hoped  for 
another  opportunity  to  do  some  mis- 
sionary work  for  us.  We  are  ready 
for  them,  and  for  all  others  of  our 
friends,  for  we  shall  have  another 
contest  of  this  kind,  and  for  more 
prizes  of  greater  value. 

The  details  of  our  new  contest  have 
not  yet  been  worked  out;  but  it  is  a 
certainty  that  more  valuable  prizes 
will  be  awarded,  and  there  will  be 
more  of  them.  Likely  there  will  be 
two  automobiles  as  the  leading  prizes, 
the  first  prize  being  worth  perhaps 
as  much  as  $1,500;  the  second  prize 


Harold  Stevens,  Winner  of  Automobile. 

will  be  a $500  Brush  car,  as  in  the 
recent  contest.  The  contest  will  open 
August  15,  and  by  that  date  we  hope 
to  have  the  details  arranged.  It  will 
likely  close  November  15.  We  want 
all  our  friends  to  have  part  in  this 
contest;  one  can  begin  now  to  secure 
subscriptions,  and  they  will  be  cred- 
ited as  received  by  us.  Everything 
will  be  absolutely  fair,  and  no  one 
will  be  given  an  advantage  over  an- 
other. Cash  commissions  will  be  al- 
lowed on  every  subscription  secured, 
and  the  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the 
persons  sending  largest  lists. 

We  want  all  of  our  friends  to  have 
part  in  this  work;  our  list  is  rapidly 
nearing  the  100,000  mark,  and  with  a 
little  extra  effort  it  can  be  pushed 
across  the  line  in  this  contest.  It 
doesn’t  take  a great  many  subscrip- 
tions to  win  our  prizes,  and  by  start- 
ing early  one  can  get  a good  list  of 
names  before  the  contest  closes.  Near- 
ly everyone  who  grows  fruit  is  now 
ready  to  subscribe  for  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  if  you  ask  them  to  do  so — 
and  we  make  every  inducement  for 
vou  to  get  their  subscriptions  during 
this  contest. 

Write  that  you  will  enter  this  con- 
test, and  full  particulars  will  be  sent 
you  as  soon  as  details  have  been  ar- 
ranged; in  the  meantime  you  can  get 
to  work,  and  credit  will  be  given  you 
for  all  subscriptions  secured.  Address 
“Contest  Editor,”  The  Fruit-Grower, 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

I cannot  do  without  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  and  cannot  see  how  anyone 
who  gro-ws  fruit  can  neglect  to  sub- 
scribe.— T.  B.  Bundy,  Piedmont,  Mo. 

I don’t  grow  fruit,  but  like  to  keep 
posted  along  horticultural  lines.  The 
Fruit-Grower’s  work  is  splendid. — B. 
Z.  Smith. 


Another  Great 

Subscription  Contest 


Details  Not  Yet  Arranged,  But  It  Will  Offer  Greater  Prizes  Than  Any 
Previous  Contest,  Probably  Including  Two  Automobiles.  It  Will  Close 

November  15,  1910 

Now  Is  The  Time  To  Get  Busy! 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER’S  great  subscription  contest,  which  closed 
July  l,  was  so  successful,  and  our  people  were  so  much  interested, 
that  we  will  at  once  inaugurate  another  contest,  the  details  of  which 
have  not  been  worked  out,  except  that  the  contest  will  close  November 
15,  and  all  prizes  will  reach  the  winners  in  time  to  be  of  most  service  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  season. 

In  this  new  contest  we  will  have  more  prizes  than  ever  before,  and 
they  will  be  of  greater  value.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the’ first 
prize  will  be  a high-grade  automobile  valued  at  more  than  $1,000;  the 
second  prize  will  be  another  automobile  of  less  value.  Then  there  will 
be  a number  of  cash  prizes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  contest  just  closed. 

These  prizes  are  in  addition  to  liberal  cash  commission  allowed  on 
every  subscription  secured  during  the  contest.  In  other  words,  the  com- 
missions will  pay  our  friends  for  their  time,  and  the  prizes  are  in  the 
nature  of  an  extra  reward. 

Enter  this  Contest  and  Win  a Prize 

We  want  more  of  our  friends  to  enter  this  contest.  It  will  be  con- 
ducted absolutely  fairly,  no  one  having  an  advantage  over  another.  No 
one  connected  with  The  Fruit-Grower  in  any  capacity  will  be  permitted 
to  enter  the  contest,  and  no  one  who  is  soliciting  subscriptions  for  us  on 
salary  will  be  eligible  to  enter.  This  contest,  as  was  the  one  just  closed, 
is  for  the  benefit  of  our  friends  in  every  part  of  the  country  who  will 
get  out  among  their  friends  and  neighbors  and  help  increase  our  sub- 
scription list. 

We  have  letters  from  the  winners  in  the  contest  just  closed,  and  we 
present  herewith  the  likeness  of  the  young  man,  Harold  Stevens,  Grand 
Junction,  Colo.,  who  won  the  first  prize,  an  automobile,  in  this  contest. 
Mr.  Stevens  was  handicapped  to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that  another 
young  man  in  the  Grand  Junction  district,  Mr.  Chandler,  had  entered  the 
contest,  but  they  both  went  to  work  with  a will.  As  a result,  the  first  and 
second  prizes  went  to  these  young  men. 

We  mention  this  fact  to  show  our  friends  everywhere  that  it  will  not 
take  a great  deal  of  one’s  time  to  win  one  of  the  big  prizes — simply  lay 
out  a systematic  campaign,  and  ask  everyone  in  your  neighborhood  who 
is  interested  in  fruit  culture  to  subscribe  for  The  Fruit-Grower.  The 
prizes  will  not  be  hard  to  win  by  a determined  man,  woman  or  child. 

Write  us  that  you  want  to  enter  this  contest,  and  details  will  be  sent 
you  as  soon  as  they  are  arranged.  In  the  meantime,  we  can  send  sample 
copies,  receipt  books,  etc.,  and  you  can  get  to  work,  and  all  subscriptions 
you  send  will  be  credited  to  you  in  our  contest.  Now  is  the  time  to  do 

your  most  effective  work.  Write  

us  at  once  for  supplies,  and  get 
an  early  start.  Address 

Contest  Editor 

The  Fruit-Grower 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Contest  Editor,  The  Fruit-Grower: 

I desire  to  enter  The  Fruit-Grower’s 
subscription  Contest,  and  desire  that 
you  send  me  full  particulars  as  soon 
as  details  have  been  arranged. 


Signed 

Town 

State.... 


R.  F.  D.  or  Box  No.. 


Commencement  nt  Highland  Park 

The  annual  commencement  exercises 
of  Highland  Park  College,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  were  held  the  first  week  of  Au- 
gust, a class  of  314  young  men  and 
women  being  given  diplomas.  The 
graduates  represented  22  states  and 
three  foreign  countries;  Iowa  ranking 
first  with  217,  South  Dakota  second 
with  13,  Missouri  third  with  nine  and 
Nebraska  and  Illinois  tying  for  fourth 
place,  each  with  eight.  During  the 
year  the  enrollment  at  this  popular  and 
practical  college  reached  the  record- 
breaking  total  of  2,418,  representing  35 
states  and  nine  foreign  countries  (Mex- 
ico, Canada,  Cuba,  Engla'nd,  Switzer- 
land, Ireland,  Denmark,  Sweden  and 
Norway).  The  American  grain  belt  con- 
tributed the  majority,  as  the  courses  of 
study  offered  are  exactly  those  which 
appeal  to  the  ambitious  boy  and  girl 
who  wants  an  education  that  will  fit 
them  for  the  practical  and  technical 
work  of  life.  To  meet  the  needs  of 
young  people  who  have  not  completed 
a high  school  course,  Highland  Park 
College  has  established  and  thoroughly 
equipped  short  courses  in  surveying, 
electrical  engineering,  steam  engineer- 
ing, automobile  engineering,  a machin- 
ists’ course,  a mechanical  drawing 
course  in  which  students  may  enter 
with  just  a fair  common  school  educa- 
tion and  without  any  entrance  exami- 
nations. The  college  also  provides  for 
these  same  young  people  short  and 
complete  business  courses,  a combined 
business  and  shorthand  course,  a short- 
hand course,  a course  in  telegraphy 
and  penmanship  and  drawing.  Anv 
young  man  who  can  read  and  write  and 
understands  the  fundamental  principles 
of  arithmetic  can  enter  these  depart- 
ments of  HIghlan1  Park  College  and 


obtain  a preparatory  education  or  an 
education  in  any  of  the  subjects  named 
above  at  a very  reasonable  expense. 
The  fall  term  will  open  September  6 
and  already  hundreds  of  students  are 
being  enrolled. 

* 

Fruit-Grower  Best  Paper  Published 

It  is  hard  to  part  from  old  friends, 
but  every  now  and  then  an  old  friend 
retires  from  the  fruit  business,  and 
Hnd.s.  If  necessary  to  discontinue  The 
Bruit-Grower  It  is  gratifying  to  know, 
however,  that  these  old  friends  leave 
us  with  regret,  as  is  evidenced  by  a 
letter  from  Mr.  A.  F.  Styles,  Philips. 
Bla.,  who  says:  “I  have  been  taking 

horticultural  papers  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  and  in  all  that  time  never  had 
one  I like  as  well  as  The  Fruit-Grower, 
x have  sold  my  orange  grove,  however, 
and  now  have  only  an  acre  of  ground, 
which  I find  is  sufficient  for  an  old 
man  to  amuse  himself  on.” 

Doesn’t  Like  Walbridge  Apple 

Don’t  set  Walbridge  apples  in  this 
section.  They  do  not  do  well  with  me. 
I have  100  trees  which  will  be  grubbed 
out,_  f<pr  the  trees  are  not  good  and  the 
fruit  is  small  and  of  poor  quality.  They 
catch  every  disease  and  insect  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  variety  I recom- 
mend for  this  section  is  Wagoner. — D. 
N.  Cnlhoon,  Mead,  Wash. 

We  cannot  raise  much  fruit  here, 
but  I find  The  Fruit-Grower  of  great 
help  to  me  in  my  market  gardening. — - 
Chas.  F.  McDowell,  Buffalo,  Wyo. 
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THE  FARM 
BEAUTIFUL 


A Department  Devoted  to 
the  Best  Interests  of  Farmers 
and  Other  Country  Dwellers 
in  Aiding  them  to  Arrange 
their  Lands  and  Dwellings 
for  Convenience  and  Beauty 


The  Interior  of  the  Farm  Home. 

“Have  nothing  in  your  house  which 
you  do  not  know  to  be  useful  or  be- 
lieve to  be  beautiful.” — William  Mor- 
ris. 

At  the  present  day  the  interiors  of 
most  of  our  houses  are  pretty  bad. 
The  rooms  are  ill  adapted  to  a fulfill- 
ment of  their  functions,  are  poorly  re- 
lated to  one  another,  and  are  badly 
placed  with  regard  to  the  outside  fea- 
tures of  light,  of  view  and  of  the  im- 
mediate divisions  of  the  grounds.  As 
the  rooms  are  badly  lighted  and  poor- 
ly ventilated,  they  are  in  consequence 
damp  and  ill-smelling.  What  a strange 
and  inharmonious  assortment  are 
their  furnishings!  The  walls  are  cov- 
ered with  a jarring  collection  of  poor- 
ly executed  family  crayons  enclosed 
in  gaudy  gilt  frames,  and  bright  chro- 
mos  carefully  cut  from  patent  medi- 
cine advertisements  or  from  fashion 
books.  How  careless  and  disorderly 
are  the  appearances' 

Cluttered  aroun  i are  innumerable 
things  which  should  have  places  of 
their  own  and  be  kept  in  them.  Shoes 
and  rubbers  are  scattered  about,  coats 
and  hats  are  hung  here  and  there,  the 
daily  papers  and  the  magazines  are 
lying  where  the  last  reader  dropped 
them,  and  the  Tanglefoot  fly  paper  is 
quietly  reposing  in  the  seat  of  the 
most  comfortable  chair,  quite  ready 
to  form  an  attachment  for  the  unsus- 
pecting neighbor  when  she  drops  in 
for  friendly  gossip.  These  are  a few 
of  the  things  which  strike  our  casual 
notice,  and  surely  there  are  many 
more  if  we  were  but  to  look  for  them. 

Now  it  would  seem  to  be  hardly 
necessary  to  suggest  the  need  for  im- 
provement or  to  point  out  the  argu- 
ments. Yet,  lest  mere  may  be  some 
who  are  thoughtless  or  callous,  we 
will  give  the  chief  needs  for  the  bet- 
terment of  these  conditions.  First, 
there  is  the  matter  of  economy,  in- 
cluding of  course  saving  of  cost,  of 
energy  and  of  time.  A careful  fitting 
of  rooms  to  serve  their  various  pur- 
poses and  a studied  arrangement  of 
their  relation  to  one  another  and  of 
their  parts  to  each  other  will  most 
surely  result  in  a saving  of  the  time 
and  strength  required  to  do  the 
household  work.  Not  infrequently  all 
this  will  result  in  a real  saving  in 
money.  Most  certainly  will  there  be  a 
real  saving  in  this  respect  if  we  are 
determined  to  have  only  those  fur- 
nishings that  we  know  to  be  useful 
or  believe  to  be  beautiful.  Let  us 
have  simple  yet  beautiful  chairs  of 
plain  wood  in  place  of  the  gaudy  up- 
holstered ones,  let  us  have  good  pho- 
tographs or  attractive  prints  simply 
and  neatly  framed  in  place  of  the  ill- 
drawn  crayons  in  their  gilded  frames, 
and  let  us  do  away  with  the  preten- 
tious shades  and  draperies  at  our  win- 
dows. If  we  do  even  these  simple 
things,  we  shall  have  made  a good 
beginning  in  our  saving.  Just  as  im- 
portant is  the  increased  convenience 
due  to  a good  arrangement  of  rooms 
and  a careful  equipment  for  service. 
This  is  a matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge, yet  how  often  is  its  full  signifi- 
cance regarded?  How  much  extra 
work,  how  great  inconvenience,  and 
what  annoyance  is  caused  by  the  fail- 
ure to  give  the  necessary  attention, 
to  make  the  little  effort  necessary  to 
effect  the  remedy  or  to  consent  to  the 
small  outlay. 

As  for  beauty,  there  is  always  need 
that  we  should  embrace  it  whenever 
we  may.  And  when  we  speak  of 
beauty,  we  should  not  think  of  mas- 
terly paintings,  of  silk  tapestries,  nor 
costly  furnishings,  but  should  have 
in  mind  that  it  is  not  a matter  of 
costliness.  The  first  requisite  of 
beauty  is  fitness.  So  a thing  to  be 
beautiful  should  be  adapted  to  its 
service  in  a simple,  graceful  and  dig- 
nified way.  Beauty  is  not  confined 
to  any  one  class,  but  may  be  acquired 


freely  by  all.  This  may  find  place  in 
the  kitchen  of  the  farmer  as  well  as 
in  the  palace  of  the  financier.  Nay, 
the  very  simplicity  of  the  farmer’s 
life  is  favorable  to  beauty.  The  be- 
nign influence  of  fair  surroundings  is 
incalculable.  There  is  added  pleas- 
ure in  work  and  in  leisure,  there  is  a 
continual  uplifting  of  ideals,  and  there 
is  greater  contentment  and  joy.  Such 
surroundings  will  be  soothing  to  our 
mind  and  helpful  to  our  work. 

Just  what  must  we  do  to  secure 
these  improvements  which  we  have 
seen  to  be  so  desirable  of  attainment? 
We  must  give  heed  to  the  arrange- 
ment and  fittings  of  the  rooms  of  our 
home,  we  must  consider  the  appro- 
priate treatment  of  the  floors,  of  the 
walls,  and  of  the  ceilings  of  our 
rooms,  and  must  see  to  it  that  the  fur- 
nishings are  fitted  to  the  needs  and 
are  attractive  in  themselves. 

Scheme  of  Rooms. 

What  should  be  the  character  of 
the  first-floor  plan  of  the  house?  Of 
course,  the  number  and  function  of 
the  rooms  will  vary  somewhat  in  dif- 
ferent households.  In  any  case  there 
should  be  no  more  rooms  than  rea- 
sonable convenience  demands.  Why 
have  a number  of  rooms  that  are  of 
only  infrequent  service?  With  regard 
to  size,  rooms  should  neither  be 
cramped  nor  unduly  large.  Particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  the  kitchen  un- 
necessary space  is  unfortunate,  for  it 
requires  so  much  more  walking  to 
do  the  kitchen  work.  So  the  kitchen 
space  should  be  carefully  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  particular  household. 
In  the  case  of  the  living  room,  which 
is  really  a place  for  the  gathering  of 
the  family,  the  unit  about  which  the 
other  rooms  are  grouped,  there  should 
be  ample  space.  It  should  give  the 
feeling  of  adequacy  and  comfort. 
Now  let  us  see  what  the  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  house  should  be. 
First,  there  is  the  kitchen  with  con- 
veniently connected  cupboards  and 
closets.  Well-related  to  the  kitchen 
should  be  a pleasant  dining  room. 
Then  there  should  be  the  ample  liv- 
ing room,  possibly  a den  or  small  li- 
brary, and  a bed  room.  Of  course, 
there  should  be  a simple  and  ade- 
quate entrance  hall.  Besides  the  fit- 
ting adaptation  of  each  of  these  rooms 
to  its  uses,  the  convenient  adjust- 
ment of  the  rooms  to  one  another, 
there  should  be  a pleasing  relation- 
ship to  the  external  factors. 

Adjustment  of  Rooms  to  External 
Factors. 

In  the  ideal  case,  the  living  room 
would  be  on  the  south,  so  that  it 
might  secure  a maximum  amount  of 
light  and  sun.  The  dining  room 
would  be  on  the  east,  so  as  to  receive 
the  early  morning’s  sunlight.  While 
the  library  or  den  would  be  on  the 
west,  as  requiring  but  little  early  light. 
In  whatever  way  it  may  be  necessary 
to  depart  from  this  ideal,  it  should 
be  the  object  to  place  the  living  room 
where  it  may  secure  the  greatest  pos- 
sible amount  of  light  and  cheer  and 
command  the  living  lawn  and  hardy 
borders;  to  locate  the  dining  room 
where  it  will  receive  the  early  sun- 
light; and  to  have  the  kitchen  where 
it  gets  the  sun’s  early  warmth  and  a 
pleasant  outlook  over  the  home 
grounds. 

Parts  of  the  Rooms. 

As  to  the  parts  of  the  rooms  that 
we  have  to  think  about,  they  are  win- 
dows and  doors,  floor,  ceiling  and 
walls.  In  this  connection  the  win- 
dows and  doors  need  but  brief  con- 
sideration. Of  the  latter,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  they  should  be  so 
placed  as  to  afford  good  connection 
with  the  outside  and  to  provide  agree- 
able access  from  one  room  to  another. 
While  the  windows  should  be  of  such 
number  and  character  as  to  provide 
adequate  light  and  should  be  so 


placed  as  to  command  pleasant  out- 
looks. 

Floor. 

As  for  the  floor,  a little  while  ago 
it  was  the  custom  in  agricultural  sec- 
tions to  cover  its  surface  with  a car- 
pet. Gradually  a change  has  come 
about.  Considerations  of  health,  of 
labor,  and  of  aesthetics  ■ have  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  interfered  with 
the  custom.  A carpet  is  no  longer 
looked  upon  as  a necessity.  It  is 
good  to  see  the  actual  floor.  This 
may  be  treated  in  various  ways,  in 
accordance  with  conditions  of  use  or 
of  the  individual  circumstances,  and 
may  be  partially  covered  with  a rug 
or  matting.  Of  course,  a hardwood 
floor  is  most  pleasing,  but  cost  is 
sometimes  a bar  to  its  use.  In  any 
case,  the  floor  should  be  finished,  for 
it  is  more  sanitary,  easier  to  care  for, 
and  wears  better.  For  soft  wood 
floors  paint  is  the  best  filler.  This 
should  be  of  such  a tint  as  to  har- 
monize with  the  walls.  Shellac,  var- 
nish, and  oil  may  also  be  used.  The 
last  is  particularly  good  in  parts  of 
the  house  that  receive  excessive  wear, 
as  the  kitchen.  If  there  is  to  be  a rug, 
it  should  be  of  simple  and  attractive 
design  and  of  a color  that  will  har- 
monize with  the  floor  and  with  the 
walls. 

Ceiling. 

About  the  ceiling  little  can  be  said 
here.  The  chief  protest  to  be  made 
is  against  papering  our  ceilings  like 
our  walls.  This  is  not  good.  The 
simplest  and  most  natural  way  of 
decorating  the  ceiling  is  to  show  the 
under  side  of  the  joists  and  beams 
carefully  moulded.  The  most  of  us 
will  have  to  be  content  with  plain 
plaster  ceilings  whitened  or  else  tint- 
ed to  match  the  walls. 

Walls. 

So  now  we  come  to  the  walls  of 
our  room.  The  first  question  is  how 
shall  we  space  them  horizontally?  If 
the  room  be  small  and  not  high,  or  if 
it  is  not  much  broken  by  pictures,  it 
should  not  be  divided  horizontally.  If 
the  room  be  of  good  size  and  the 
wall  not  much  broken,  some  horizon- 
tal division  is  good.  There  are  two 
ways  of  division.  We  may  have  a 
narrow  frieze  next  the  cornice  and 
hang  the  walls  thence  to  the  floor,  or 
we  may  have  a moderate  dado,  say 
four  feet,  six  inches  high,  and  hang 
the  wall  thence  to  the  ceiling.  This 
latter  division  is  fitted  for  a wall 
which  is  to  be  covered  with  painted 
decorations  or  with  paper  hangings. 
So  much  for  the  spacing.  We  have 
now  to  consider  its  covering.  It  is 
not  really  desirable  to  have  wood- 
work that  needs  flat  painting,  but  un- 
less we  can  have  such  good  wood  as 
oak,  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done. 
However  much  we  may  dislike  it, 
most  of  us  must  cover  our  walls  with 
paper,  though  there  are  instances 
where  we  can  make  use  of  paint  or 
kalsomine.  As  for  paper,  there  are 
two  main  points  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
color  and  design.  Of  colors  William 
Morris  finds  the  following  to  be  most 
desirable:  A solid  red,  not  very  deep; 
a pale  golden  tint  or  yellowish  brown; 
tints  of  green  from  pure  and  pale  to 
deepest  and  gray;  tints  of  pure  pale 
blue  from  a greenish  one  to  a gray 
ultramarine.  Of  all  these  the  green  is 
the  most  useful  and  restful.  In  any 
case  one  should  be  moderate  with 
color  on  the  walls  of  the  ordinary 
room.  With  regard  to  pattern,  it 
should  be  simple,  dignified,  and  with 
meaning.  And  in  a given  room  it  is 
not  good  to  use  more  than  one  pat- 
tern. 

Furnishings  of  the  Rooms. 

Of  course  it  would  be  impossible  to 
designate  the  furnishings  for  each 
particular  room.  The  real  service 

that  may  be  done  here  is  to  point  out 
the  principles  that  should  govern  us 
in  our  selection.  First,  we  should 

consider  our  real  needs  and  see  to  it 
that  we  provide  furnishings  that  will 
meet  them.  If  we  err  at  all,  it  should 
be  on  the  side  of  having  too  few 
rather  than  of  having  too  many.  We 
should  take  care  that  each  piece  of 
furnishing  is  adapted  to  the  best  ful- 
fillment of  its  particular  function.  We 
should  strive  to  have  each  beautiful 
in  itself.  And,  finally,  we  should  see 
to  it  that  there  is  harmony  through- 
out and  should  pay  special  attention 


to  securing  harmony  among  the  units 
of  a particular  service  group.  All  the 
furnishings  should  be  simple  and 
graceful  and  should  be  well  and  sol- 
idly done.  In  this  connection  per- 
haps it  may  be  well  to  learn  what 
William  Morris  considered  to  be  the 
fittings  necessary  to  the  sitting  room. 

“First,  a bookcase  with  a great 
many  books  in  it;  next  a table  that 
will  keep  steady  when  you  write  or 
work  at  it;  then  several  chairs  that 
you  can  move,  and  a bench  that  you 
can  sit  or  lie  upon;  next  a cupboard 
with  drawers;  next,  unless  either  the 
bookcase  or  the  cupboard  be  very 
beautiful  with  painting  or  carving, 
you  will  want  pictures  or  engravings, 
such  as  you  can  afford,  only  not  stop- 
gaps, but  real  works  of  art  on  the 
wall;  or  else  the  wall  itself  must  be 
ornamented  with  some  beautiful  and 
restful  pattern;  we  shall  also  want  a 
vase  or  two  to  put  flowers  in.  Then 
there  will  be  a fireplace,  of  course, 
which  in  our  climate  is  bound  to  be 
the  chief  object  in  the  room.” 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  may 
seem  that  decency  and  fairness  in  our 
home  are  difficult  to  attain.  Most  as- 
suredly they  are  not.  What  we  should 
do  at  the  outset  is  to  work  out  a 
scheme  for  the  interior  of  our  farm 
home  just  as  carefully  as  we  prepare 
a plan  for  the  grounds.  We  need  not 
execute  this  scheme  all  at  once.  We 
can  begin  on  the  essentials  and  add 
details  as  time  and  means  permit. 
Probably  it  is  better  thus,  for  experi- 
ence always  eads  to  a better  adjust- 
ment and  association  with  decency 
tends  to  uplight  the  ideals.  Finally, 
we  must  maintain  it  all  with  care,  for 
a slight  degree  of  slovenliness  will 
defeat  all  our  efforts  for  decency. 

DANIEL  A.  CLARKE. 

Rhode  Island. 
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Peony,  the  Populai  Flower 

Peonies  are  commonly  divided  into 
two  classes  shrubby  oi  tret  peonies, 
and  herbaceous  peonies.  This  article 
w'V  treat  cnly  of  the  latter,  the  more 
v idely  distributed  and  adapted  to  the 
greater  variety  of  soils  and  climates. 
A very  brief  account  will  be  given  of 
their  history  and  more  attention  de- 
voted to  their  uses  and  culture. 

Peonies  have  been  traced  back  to 
ancient  times,  being  mentioned  in 
Cfiinese  writings  as  early  as  536, 
though  the  most  rapid  progress  in 
their  development  has  been  made 
since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  Prior  to  that  time  peonies, 
with  the  exception  of  the  officinalis 
section,  were  but  little  known  in  this 
country.  In  1856  the  late  H.  A.  Terry 
of  Iowa  began  his  work,  and  to  him 
we  are  indebted  for  the  varieties  Gro- 
ver Cleveland,  The  Bride,  LaReine, 
and  a number  of  others.  About  this 
time  John  Richardson  of  Massachu- 
setts began  raising  seedlings  of  great 
vigor,  Rubra  superba,  Rochester  and 
Grandiflora  probably  being  the  best 
known.  Mr.  J.  F.  Rosenfield,  Mr. 
Geo.  Hollis  and  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Pleas 
have  also  sent  out  a number  of  va- 
rieties. 

While  the  English,  of  whom  the 
Kclways  were  foremost,  have  sent 
out  a number,  it  is  to  the  French  we 
are  indebted  for  most  of  our  varieties. 
M.  Lemon  began  about  1834,  followed 
by  Modeste  Guerin,  Verdier,  Calot, 
Crousese,  Lemoine  and  Dessert,  each 
adding  a number  of  improved  varie- 
ties. 

With  the  improvement  in  varieties, 
the  peony  has  risen  in  popular  favor 
perhaps  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
flower,  until  now  it  is  a close  rival  of 
the  rose,  a popularity  that  not  only 
will  continue,  but  increase.  Perha«ps 
to  this  day  a great  number  of  people, 
when  the  peony  is  mentioned,  think 
of  the  old  crimson  “piney”  of  our 
grandmother’s  gardens,  valuable  for 
its  earliness  and  brilliant  color.  Our 
grandmother’s  garden  never  knew  the 
modern  peony,  with  its  various  forms 
from  single  through  the  semi-double 
to  the  double,  literally  packed  with 
petals.  This  doubling  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  development  of  the  sta- 
mens and  carpels,  or  seed  pods,  into 
petals,  in  some  cases  quite  narrow, 
while  in  others  they  are  almost  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  guards  or  pri- 
mary petals.  Some  varieties  are  flat, 
some  cup-shaped,  others  globular. 

The  improved  varieties  are  large 
and  showy,  without  being  coarse, 
many  delightfully  fragrant,  in  some 
cases  resembling  tea  rose.  The  col- 
ors range  through  almost  every  tint 
of  white,  pink,  red  and  crimson  to 
purplish  crimson  with  even  yellow,  a 
number  of  varieties  combining  sev- 
eral colors;  for  example,  Alexander 
Dumas,  and  Golden  Harvest. 

One  of  the  most  desirable  features 
of  the  peony  is  the  ease  with  which 
they  may  be  grown.  Perfectly  hardy 
wherever  the  apple  thrives,  once  es- 
tablished they  increase  in  size  and 
profusion  of  bloom  from  year  to  year. 
In  the  course  of  time  they  may  get  so 
thick  they  will  require  division  of  the 
roots  and  replanting;  but  this  is  little 
trouble  and  only  required  at  long  in- 
tervals; clumps  frequently  thriving 
undisturbed  from  eight  to  ten  years, 
and  even  longer  when  the  soil  is  oc- 
casionally enriched.  Peonies  thrive 
in  almost  any  soil,  but  succeed  best 
in  a deep,  rich  loam.  As  peonies  once 
planted  remain  in  one  place  a number 
of  years  it  is  well  to  thoroughly  pre- 
pare the  soil  and  they  amply  repay  all 
attention  given  them.  Spade  the  soil 
to  a depth  of  two  to  three  feet,  adding 
a liberal  supply  of  thoroughly  rotted 
cow  manure,  or  bone  meal  may  be 
used  if  manure  is  not  available,  mix 
and  pulverize  thoroughly,  adding  a 
little  sand  or  fine  gravel  if  the  ground 
is  inclined  to  be  sticky  or  too  heavy. 
Stiff  soils  should  be  well  drained,  as, 
while  the  peony  delights  in  a liberal 
supply  of  water,  the  ground  should 
not  be  of  a swampy  nature.  When 
planting,  cover  the  crown  two  t© 
three  inches,  taking  care  that  the 
eartk  >s  well  firmed  about  the  roots. 
Allowance  should  be  made  for  a 
spread  of  two  and  one-half  to  three 
feet  in  the  future  development  of  the 
plant.  A mulch  of  coarse,  strawy 


manure  is  a benefit  particularly  the 
first  season.  In  the  spring  remove 
the  coarser  portions  and  fork  the 
finer  in,  being  careful  not  to  disturb 
the  buds.  Keep  well  cultivated  the 
first  season,  after  which  it  will  not  be 
necessary. 

The  best  time  for  planting  peonies 
is  in  the  fall,  as  soon  as  the  roots  arc 
well  ripened  (usually  early  September 
in  the  latitude  of  Southern  Missouri), 
though  planting  may  be  done  as  late 
as  the  ground  can  be  worked.  They 
put  out  little  feeding  roots  in  the  fall, 
during  open  spells  in  winter  and  with 
the  first  touch  of  spring,  and  early 
fall  planting  gives  them  an  earlier 
start  when  the  season  opens.  While 
they  may  be  planted  in  the  spring, 
this  is  of  course  a setback,  for  the 
growth  the  first  season  is  not  so 
strong  and  they  seldom  bloom  as 
soon.  All  peonies  give  better  blooms 
after  they  become  thoroughly  estab- 
lished, so  final  judgment  should  not 
be  passed  on  a variety  the  first  sea- 
son. While  if  planted  in  early  fall  al- 
most all  strong  plants  will  bloom  and 
make  a good  show  the  first  season, 
the  flowers  are  not  so  large  and  often 
not  as  double  as  the  subsequent  years. 

The  improved  varieties  have  ex- 
tended the  blooming  period  over  a 
period  of  six  or  seven  weeks.  Tenui- 
folia  flora  plena,  a dark  red,  fennel- 
leaved variety,  is  the  earliest.  In  some 
sections  the  buds  of  this  variety,  by 
reason  of  its  extreme  earliness,  may 
require  some  protection  from  late 
frosts.  Then  follows  the  officinalis, 
or  early  flowering  section,  compris- 
ing deep  crimsons,  purplish  rose, 
rose-pink,  and  light  pink  or  almost 
white  varieties.  After  these  comes 
the  most  important  group,  the  Albi- 
flora  section,  sometimes  termed  the 
Chinese  peonies,  the  latest  well- 
known  variety  of  these  perhaps  being 
Richardson’s  Rubra  Superba. 

Another  valuable  feature  is  that  the 
peony  is  practically  free  from  insect 
pests  and  plant  diseases. 

In  an  article  such  as  this  it  will  be 
possible  to  call  attention  to  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  varieties. 
Every  collection  should  contain  Fes- 
tiva  Maxima,  a paper  white  with  some 
of  the  inner  petals  flaked  with  pur- 
plish carmine.  Following  this  comes 
Alba  Sulphurea  with  its  sulphur  yel- 
low center.  Queen  Victoria  is  an  old 
stand-by  for  a medium  early  white. 
The  Bride,  the  total  effect  of  which 
is  nearly  white,  is  a mid-season  va- 
riety, its  free  blooming  habit  making 
it  especially  good  for  bedding  and  land- 
scape work.  Due  de  Wellington,  with 
its  broad  white  guard  petals  and  sul- 
phur white  center,  blooms  late  mid- 
season. La  Tulipe  is  a late  flower  of 
unusual  color,  delicate  rose  becoming 
creamy  white,  the  center  petals  tipped 
carmine  and  with  carmine  tulip  mark- 


ings on  the  outside  of  the  guard  pe- 
tals. Couronne  d’Or,  snowy  white 
with  a yellow  reflex  with  golden  sta- 
mens showing  through  the  flower, 
and  Marie  Lemoine,  a fine  sulphur- 
white  shaded  light  pink  and  chamois, 
are  two  of  the  excellent  very  late  va- 
rieties. 

Among  the  pink  varieties  Umbellata 
Rosea  is  perhaps  the  earliest  variety 
of  that  group,  pretty  clear  pink  guard 
petals,  center  creamy  white,  with  a 
salmon  tuft.  Gigantea,  a clear,  deli- 
cate pink,  tipped  silvery,  is  among  the 
earliest,  as  is  also  L’Esperance,  a rose 
pink  of  good  size  and  form.  Deli- 
catissima  and  Floral  Treasure  are  two 
delicate  pink  varieties,  blooming  mid- 
season to  late,  and  very  similar.  Mons. 
Jules  Elie,  a glossy  flesh  pink,  shaded 
deep  rose  at  the  base  of  the  petals,  is 
excellent  for  all  purposes.  Dr.  Bre- 
tonneau  (Verdier)  or  Lady  Lenora 
Bramwell,  blooms  late  mid-season, 
delicate  silvery  pink,  tinted  lilac,  and 
one  of  the  most  fragrant  of  all. 
Grandiflora  (Richardson),  bright  flesh 
pink,  blooms  very  late. 

Among  the  crimsons.  Rubra  Tri- 
umphans  always  attracts  attention  by 
its  brilliant  purplish  shade  and  is  the 
earliest  of  its  color.  Felix  Crousse  is 
a brilliant,  dazzling  red,  blooming 
mid-season.  Marechal  Valliant,  or 
Grandiflora  Rubra,  is  blood  red,  one 
of  the  largest  and  late,  and  is  follow- 
ed by  Richardson’s  Rubra  Superba,  a 
very  late  variety,  deep  glowing  crim- 
son with  a purplish  shading. 

Every  collection  should  have  Gold- 
en Harvest,  an  American  variety  of 
merit.  Its  guard  petals  are  blush  pink 
with  a distinct  blush  white  collar  and 
a golden  blush  center,  a few  of  the 
inner  petals  tipped  and  striped  with 
light  crimson,  the  total  effect  being 
creamy  pink.  If  this  variety  is  not 
obtainable,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  a French 
variety,  will  do  equally  well.  There 
is  a little  difference  in  the  growth  of 
the  plants,  of  interest  to  growers  for 
cut  flowers,  but  for  lawn  or  landscape 
purposes,  it  makes  little  if  any  differ- 
ence which  is  used.  Some  growers 
have  only  one  variety,  while  others 
have  both. 

These  descriptions  are  necessarily 
brief;  more  complete  descriptions  can 
be  had  from  the  catalogues  of  the 
various  growers,  some  taking  great 
pains  to  give  full  descriptions. 

The  above  list  does  not  by  any 


means  include  all  the  desirable  varie- 
ties. It  has  been  selected  to  give  a 
succession  of  blooms  and  varieties 
which  can  be  obtained  from  almost 
any  of  the  leading  peony  growers. 
Many  others  would  have  been  named 
were  it  not  that  they  are  as  yet  grown 
by  few.  Another  variety  which  should 
be  mentioned  is  Marie  Jacquin,  a large 
globular  bloom,  creamy  white  tinted 
flesh.  When  fully  open,  golden  sta- 
mens are  disclosed  at  the  center  from 
which  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
Water  Lily  Peony.  This  variety  is 
sometimes  classed  as  single,  though 
usually  semi-double,  but  on  old  plants 
which  have  received  good  care  the 
early  blooms  are  almost  full  double. 
It  is  of  unusual  shape  and  shade, 
blooms  freely  in  clusters,  and  is  ex- 
tra good  for  landscape  or  lawn  plant- 
ing. 

The  peony  has  perhaps  a greater 
diversity  of  uses  than  any  other  flow- 
er. It  is  an  excellent  cut  flower,  ship- 
ping long  distances  in  good  condition, 
and  especially  for  Memorial  Day  is 
becoming  very  popular.  For  lawn 
and  landscape  planting  it  is  unexcell- 
ed. In  the  hardy  herbaceous  border 
it  thrives  from  year  to  year.  It  is 
particularly  appropriate  along  bound- 
aries, whether  alone  or  with  other 
hardy  plants.  Massed  at  turns  of 
walks  and  drives  or  by  the  edges  of 
steps  it  is  very  effective.  Often  one 
sees  single  clumps  growing  in  the 
grass  on  the  lawn  and  flourishing 
with  little  or  no  care.  Massed  in 
beds  the  rhododendron  can  not  sur- 
pass it  for  grandeur  of  display.  A 
very  effective  combination  in  the 
herbaceous  border  is  narcissus  for 
early  blooming,  followed  by  the 
peony,  and  these  in  turn  by  lilies,  the 
partial  shade  of  the  peonies  only  help- 
ing the  lilies. 

No  other  flower  can  be  grown  with 
such  ease  and  so  little  regular  atten- 
tion, and  its  hardiness  makes  it  un- 
questionably one  of  the  best  flowers, 
not  only  for  the  East,  but  for  the 
great  West  and  Northwest.  While 
some  of  the  rare  varieties  are  com- 
paratively high  in  price,  many  of  the 
improved  varieties  are  obtainable  at 
moderate  prices,  and  they  are  so  per- 
manent and  so  easy  to  grow  that  they 
are  an  investment  rather  than  an  ex- 
pense, and  will  bring  pleasure  year 
after  year.  C.  M.  WILD. 

Missouri. 


You  want  a flower  large  and  showy,  without 
being  coarse,  hardy  as  the  oak,  easy  to  grow  and 
with  the  delightful  fragrance  of  the  rose,  then 

Plant  Peonies  This  Fall 

They  thrive  better,  grow  larger  and  bloom  earlier. 

We  specialize  in  Peonies.  Send  for  catalog.  It 
describes  them  carefully,  giving  cultural  direc- 
tions. also  IRIS,  GERMAN  AND  JAPANESE. 
Their  requirements  are  extremely  simple  and 
they  are  a yearly  source  of  delight. 

Wild  Bros.  Nursery  C ompany 
Box  501  SARCOXIE,  MO. 
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UTAH 


All  the  important  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Lands  in 
Colorado,  Utah  & New  Mexico 

ARE  LOCATED  ON  THE 

Denver  & Rio  Grande  R.  R. 


‘SCENIC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD.” 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Shipments  (not  including  sugar  beets)  from  Rio 
Grande  territory  in  1909  season  approximated  11,500  carloads 


Special  Rates  for  the  Homeseeker  and  Settler 

Write  for  Illustrated  Pamphlets  to 

S.  K.  HOOPER,  G.  P.  & T.  A.,  Denver,  Col. 
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Conducted  by  - 


MRS.  RUTH  MOTHERBY 

Address  all  Communications  to 
Home  Editor  The  Fruit-Grower 


Filut  Promised  for  the  Orphans 

12 — Assorted,  Mrs.  Ruth  Motherby,  The 
Fruit-Grower. 

4 — Strawberries,  Mrs.  Emily  Fifield, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

4 — Strawberries  and  Rhubarb,  Mrs. 
Hortense  Brown,  Ocean  Park,  Cal. 

4 — To  be  selected,  Mrs.  James  M.  Ir- 
vine, St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

6 — Mrs.  H.  E.  Bacon,  Fayetteville, 
A rk. 

6 — Mrs.  J.  P.  Lea,  Fayetteville.  Ark. 

6 — Mrs.  W.  E.  Graham,  Fayetteville. 
A rk 

3 — Miss'  Ruth  Wight,  Fayetteville, 
Ark.  . , 

3 — Mrs.  E.  Wight.  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

2 — Stephen  Wight.  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

6 — Mrs.  Jack  Word,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

12 — Assorted,  Mary  E.  Leeds,  Amelia, 
Ohio.  „ 

12 Mrs.  Nellie  Hosbrough,  Ponca  City, 

Okla.  , 

12 — Assorted,  Mrs.  S.  A.  King,  Con- 
cord, Cla.  . „T 

12 — Assorted,  Mrs.  John  Rhodes,  North 
River,  Va. 

10 — Assorted,  Mrs.  Lewis  R.  Allen, 
Murphysboro,  111. 

24 — Assorted,  Mrs.  Emma  Marshall  and 
daughter,  Hope.  Ark. 

15 — Assorted,  Mrs.  Edward  Smith, 
Knob  Noster,  Mo. 

6 — Assorted,  Mrs.  Alex  Severe,  Knob 
Noster,  Mo.  , 

2 Assorted,  Mrs.  Ida  Adcock,  Knob 

Noster,  Mo. 

2 — Assorted,  Mrs.  G.  Pentecoff,  Knob 
Noster,  Mo. 
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-Total  amount  promised  up  to  July 
14th. 


Notes  from  Our  Helpers. 

We  have  plenty  of  fruit,  but  no 
cherries  this  year.  If  other  fruit  fails, 
would  ripe  Jonathans  do  to  fill  out 
with?  If  so,  you  may  send  me  a bar- 
rel of  jars,  and  I will  do  the  rest! — 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Durkes,  Weston,  Mo. 

Would  ripe  Jonathans  do  to  fill  out 
with  ? Sister  Durkes,  just  ask  the 
nearest  boy  what  he  thinks  about  it. 
Then  you  will  not  despise  the  ripe 
Jonathans  so  much  as  you  seem  to. 
I’d  like  to  be  at  the  home  in  question 
when  your  barrel  of  fruit  arrives. 
Wouldn’t  it  be  fun  to  distribute  it 
among  the  babies?  When  I was  a 
child,  we  lived  in  a new  country, 
where  rhubarb  and  sheep  sorrel  were 
the  only  kinds  of  fruit  to  be  had,  and 
an  apple  was  a treat  to  be  dreamed 
of  for  days  preceding  the  semi-annual 
shopping  trip  to  town.  I was  not  an 
orphan,  thank  God;  but,  oh,  how  I 
should  have  welcomed  your  ripe  Jon- 
athans!— Ruth  Motherby. 

it 

I am  greatly  interested  in  The 
Fruit-Grower’s  work  for  the  orphan 
babies,  and  hereby  agree  to  send  at 
least  one  dozen  cans  this  year.  Lov- 
ingly yours,  for  all  the  good  we  can 
do  as  we  pass  this  way,  Mrs.  Nellie 
Hosbrough,  Ponca  City,  Okla. 

# 

I was  touched  by  your  appeal  for 
the  orphans,  and  though  I have  been 
slow  in  replying,  I just  want  to  say, 
“I  will.”  While  I cannot  do  a great 
deal,  I can  promise  one  dozen  cans, 
with  mother’s  help. — Mrs.  S.  A.  King, 
Concord,  Ga. 

One  dozen  cans  looks  like  a lot, 
where  there  is  no  fruit  at  all,  and  a 
letter  just  received  from  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  home  tells  me  that 
they  haven’t  even  one  can  on  hand, 
now. — R.  M. 

it 

I am  so  interested  in  your  work  for 
the  orphan  babies,  and  would  like  to 
know  of  what  denomination  the  home 
is.  Not  that  it  makes  any  particular 
difference,  for  I mean  to  help,  any- 
how; but  I ask  as  a matter  of  curios- 
ity. God  in  His  kindness  has  given 
us  so  much  fruit  this  summer,  that 
I feel  it  a duty  as  well  as  a privilege 
to  divide  with  these  unfortunate  little 
ones,  so  put  me  down  for  a dozen 
cans. — Mrs.  John  Rhodes,  North 
River,  Va. 

The  home  in  question  is  non-sectar- 
ian; it  has  no  means  of  support  ex- 
cept what  is  furnished  by  individuals 
who  become  interested  in  its  work. 
Any  baby  who  needs  a home  is  taken 
into  it,  no  matter  to  what  church  the 
parents  belonged.  Your  fruit  could 
not  go  to  a better  place,  dear  Mrs. 
Rhodes,  and  more  especially  this  year, 
when  fruit  is  sure  to  be  very  high.  I 
promised  to  send  strawberries,  but 
shall  be  obliged  to  substitute  some- 
thing else,  for  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  enough  strawberries  for  the 


table,  in  this  section  of  the  country. — 
Mrs.  Ruth  Motherby. 

it 

In  order  that  you  may  know  that 
I am  interested  in  your  work  for  the 
orphans,  I will  write  you  that  I am 
trying  to  get  up  a collection.  It  is  a 
little  early,  yet,  to  say  how  much  we 
can  send.  There  are  several  who  say 
they  will  help,  but  cannot  tell  how 
much,  but  I will  send  a list  of  those 
who  have  already  promised  a given 
amount,  I do  hope  there  will  be  many 
others,  for  my  heart  goes  out  in  pity 
to  these  little  ones,  and  I long  to  do 
more  for  them. — Mrs.  Edward  Smith, 
Knob  Noster,  Mo. 

it 

I have  been  slow  in  replying  to 
your  appeal — not  because  I do  not 
mean  to  help  you,  for  I do — but  be- 
cause my  right  hand  is  crippled  and 
writing  is  difficult  as  a consequence. 

I think  peaches  will  be  about  the 
only  fruit  we  can  send  from  about 
here.  There  are  no  apples,  but  may 
be  a few  wild  blackberries.  Anyhow, 
daughter  and  I will  each  send  a dozen 
cans  of  something. — Mrs.  Emma 

Marshall,  Hope,  Ark. 

it 

I can’t  tell  you  today  just  what  we 
shall  do  to  help  the  orphans’  home  in 
which  we  have  become  so  interested 
through  The  Fruit-Grower.  There  are 
fifteen  members  in  our  sewing  club, 
and  each  member  has  agreed  to  do  as 
much  as  she  possibly  can,  and  I feel 
quite  sure  we  shall  be  able  to  fill  a 
barrel  with  canned  fruit.  We  expect 
to  donate  the  jars,  also.  We  will  let 
you  know,  as  soon  as  we  know  our- 
selves, what  we  can  do. — Mrs.  Edw. 
Springer,  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

A whole  barrel  of  canned  fruit  for 
our  babies!  Sisters,  doesn’t  that  make 
you  feel  good?  Perhaps  you  can’t  do 
half  as  well  as  these  Leavenworth 
people,  but  never  mind.  We’ll  all  do 
the  best  we  can,  and  be  thankful  that 
we  are  permitted  to  help  a little. — 
Ruth  Motherby. 


School  All  Year 
Enter  Any  Time 
,^,000  Students  Annually 


Highland 
Park  College 
comes  nearer  meet- 
ing the  demands  of 
modern  education  than 
any  other  College  in  the 
country.  Expenses  of  students 
annually  reduced  many  thousands 
of  dollars  by  the  moderate  charge  for 
board  and  room  in  College  Buildings,  where 
living  expenses  are  furnished  practically  at  cost. 


Term* 
Open 
September 
6,  October  17, 
Nov.  29,  1910, 
and  Jan.  2,  Febru- 
ary 21,  April  3,  May 
16  and  June  13,  1911. 


Liberal  Arts 


COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS 


Standard  A Class  Iowa  Col- 
led e.  AlsoPreparatory  and  Ele- 
mentary Preparatory  Courses  In  which  students 
of  all  degrees  of  advancement  are  admitted. 

*i  1 Didactic,  State  Certificate, 
normal  COUNTY  Certificate,  Primary 
Training— most  complete  training  for  teachers 
In  the  west.  Graduates  receive  state  certificates. 

C • _• Civil,  Electrical,  Mechani- 

Lngineering  Cal.  Also  one  year  Telephone, 
Electrical,  Steam,  Machinist’s  and  Automobile 
Machinist’s  courses.  12-weeks  courses  In  Gas, 
Automobile  and  Traction  Engineering.  Shop 
Work  From  Beginning. 

1.  Regular  Ph.  G.,  Pn.  C.,  Pure 
rnarmacy  Food  and  Iowa  Courses.  2.  Prac- 
titioner’s Course  and  Extension  Courses  for 
Druggists.  One  of  the  largest,  best  equipped 
Colleges  of  Pharmacy  in  the  United  States. 

Standard  Courses  in  Law  offered  in 
resident  and  extension  courses. 

M,  •_  A Complete  College  of  Music.  Plano, 
1T1USIC  violin.  Voice,  Orchestra,  Band,  Chorus, 
Harmony,  Mandolin,  Guitar,  and  Supervisors 
Course  In  Public  School  Music.  A fine  faculty 
of  teachers,  each  an  artist  In  his  line. 

Oratnrv  A Thoroughly  Equipped  College 
VSialUiy  OF  oratory  under  the  direction  of 
the  most  competent  teachers, 
p » . A Thoroughly  Established 
ten  Art  SCHOOL  of  Penmanship,  Pen  Art 
and  Public  School  Drawing. 


Shorthand 


Law 


As  Large  and  Complete  a Col- 
lege of  Shorthand  and  Type- 
writing as  Is  found  In  the  country.  Every  grad- 
uate sent  to  paying  position.  *50  for  full  course. 
Time  unlimited. 

d • The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped 
DUSineSS  Business  College  in  the  West. 
Not  a department  of  a literary  co”ege,  but  a 
thoroughly  equipped  Business  College,  with  the 
finest  business  exchange  In  the  U.  S.  Combined 
Business  and  Shorthand  Courses. 

THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  EQUIP- 

i eiegrapny  ped  college  of  telegraphy 
IntheU.S.  Every  graduatesent  to  a paying  posi- 
tion. Eight  completely  equipped  telegraph  sta- 
tions. Main  line  wire  practice  and  station  work. 
*50  for  full  course,  time  unlimited. 

/-<•  ;i  A Full  Course  in  Railway 

VAVI1  service  Mail  Service.  Classes  organ- 
ized Sept.  6,  Nov.  29,  1910,  and  Jan.  2,  1911. 
Hnma  Over  7,800  Students  Enboll- 

nome  Study  ed  in  the  Correspondence 
School.  Almost  any  subject  you  wish  by  cor- 
respondence. 

c C„L„„1  The  Summer  School  opens 

summer  OCIIOOI  June  13, 1911.  Special  work 
for  all  grades  of  teachers. 

I?  Board,  *1.75,  *2.25  and  *2.75  per  week, 

expenses  Tuition  In  Preparatory, College,  Nor- 
mal and  Commercial  Courses,  *18  a quarter.  All 
expenses  three  months,  *55.40;  six  months, *98.75; 
nine  months,  *143.60.  Send  for  catalog.  State 
course  in  which  you  are  Interested. 


O.  H.  LONGWELL,  Pres.,  Highland  Park  College,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


it 

My  neighbors  seem  to  think  they 
have  all  they  can  do  to  help  the  needy 
nearer  home  than  the  orphan  asylum 
you  are  working  for,  so  I shall  not  be 
able  to  help  as  much  as  I should  like 
to;  but  I will  send  ten  cans  of  fruit, 
myself — varieties  to  be  selected  when 
I know  what  we  shall  have.  If  I hap- 
pen to  find  anyone  else  who  will  con- 
tribute, I will  send  theirs  with  mine. — 
Mrs.  Lewis  R.  Allen,  Murphysboro, 
111. 

Sister  Allen,  if  you  could  know  how 
glad  we  are  to  hear  of  women  who 
will  send  even  one  quart,  you  might 
imagine  the  joy  caused  by  your  offer 
of  ten  quarts.  It  would  make  one 
meal  taste  good  to  ever  so  many 
babies!  Shouldn’t  you  like  to  see  them 
gathered  about  the  table  eating  it?— 
R.  M. 

Co-Operation  Among  Farm  Wives. 

It  seems  to  me  that  co-operative 
cooking  for  farm  wives,  or  any  other 
kind  of  wives,  is  bad.  There  are  re- 
sponsibilities which  every  housekeep- 
er ought  to  bear,  and  the  temptation 
to  shirk  might  be  too  strong  for 
many.  And  why  should  a farmer’s 
wife  have  her  bread,  meat,  etc., 
brought  to  the  door  while  her  hus- 
band is  sweltering  in  the  field?  Now, 
this  does  not  mean  that  she  should 
not  have  an  oil  stove,  a bread  mixer, 
food  chopper,  ice  chest,  and  every- 
thing possible  to  lighten  labor:  but 
all  practical  housewives  will  doubtless 
agree  that  it  : better  to  have  food 

cooked  in  the  home.  Else  where 
would  be  our  boast  that  the  pure  food 
question  needn’t  bother  us  in  our 
farm  homes?  Co-operative  cooking 
has  been  and  is  still  practised  in 
France.  The  women  are  thereby  re- 
lieved of  numerous  household  cares, 
but  are  they  thereby  in  any  way  su- 
perior to  our  harder-working  /Amer- 
ican wives?  A study  into  the  meth- 
ods of  the  marvelous  French  cookery 


Special  Summer  Offer 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  80c  IN  FIFTEEN  MINUTES 


The  ILLINOIS  FARMER  AND  FARMER’S  CALL  is  a strictly  up-to-date  Farm 
and  Home  paper.  It  treats  of  all  subjects  of  Importance  in  up-to-date  Western 
farming,  and  has  Women’s,  Fashion  and  Children’s  Departments.  Here  are  sample 
letters  from  Us  subscribers: 

"I  have  been  a continuous  subscriber  to  your  paper  for  the  past  25  years.  I have 
bought  many  tnings  that  I saw  advertised  in  it  and  in  every  case  have  entire  satis- 
faction in  what  I have  bought.  The  subscribers  to  your  paper  know,  as  I know 
personally,  that  you  would  not  pat  any  humbug  advertising  knowingly  In  your  paper, 
though  you  were  offered  a whole  million  to  do  it.” — H.  C.  Cupp,  Fall  Creek,  111. 

‘T  have  been  a subscriber  to  your  paper  right  along  for  more  than  20  years.  I 
have  found  that  I con  depend  on  what  Is  said  in  its  reading  columns  and  in  the 
advertisements  in  it." — John  T.  Arnold,  Loraine,  111. 

"I  have  read  your  ad.  several  times  in  (I  believe)  different  papers,  but  send 
because  I see  it  in  the  ILLINOIS  FARMER  and  Farmer’s  Call,  to  which  I have 
been  a subscriber  for  twenty  odd  years — I know  it  never  has  any  bogus  ads.  — 
V.  O.  Youngblood.  Crisp.  Texas. 

The  ILLINOIS  FARMER  and  Farmer’s  Call  is  published  twice  a month  and 
the  subscription  price  is  50  cents  a year,  three  years  for  one  dollar.  Send  us  20 
cents  'stamps  taken)  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  20  good  farmers,  and  we 
will  send  you  the  paper  for  three  years.  Address 

ILLINOIS  FARMER  CO.,  S£EgaK.*A££Si 


Me  and  Obtain  this  Elegant 
Assorted  Pens  and  Pencils  FREE? 


THIS  pretty  and  most  useful 
Outfit  consists  of  1 "Rex” 
Fountain  Pen  (with  14  karat 
pen  guaranteed),  Filler  for  same, 
1 "Spear”  Pencil  (with  extra  box 
of  leads),  1 "Magic”  Knife,  1 Rub- 
ber Eraser,  1 Combination  Pen 
and  Pencil  Holder,  1 small  Box 
containing  1 dozen  assorted  Steel 
Pens  ; is  packed  in  a very  hand- 
some box  (being  unique  in  shape 
and  style,  with  hinge  cover  and 
richly  decorated  in  choice  colors 
and  fancy  design) ; and  will  be 
given,  ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  to 
any  person  sending  me  their  name 
and  address,  so  that  I can  write  them  full  particulars  how  they  may  obtain 
this  "very  newest”  in  Assorted  Pens  and  Pencils  free.  It  takes  but  a two- 
cent  stamp  for  your  letter,  and  the  proposition  which  it  will  bring  in  return 
will  prove  so  attractive  that  vou  will  congratulate  yourself  for  having  made 
the  effort.  Address:  HERMAN  F.  LINDE,  1324  Wabash  Ave. , Chicago. 


will  show  that  it  is  economy  and  va- 
riety, not  nourishment,  that  is  sought. 

As  to  help — it  is  difficult  enough  to 
get  that  here  in  Eastern  Illinois.  One 
trouble  is  that  work  is  harder  on  the 
farm.  Girls  do  not  have  their  after- 
noons off  on  Thursdays.  Though  not 
keeping  help  at  present,  I have  always 
made  a practice  of  giving  a girl  one 
hour  every  afternoon,  no  matter  bow 
busy  we  were,  and  on  Sundays  the 
work  was  reduced  to  as  short  a ses- 
sion as  possible,  the  girl  often  being 
away  most  of  the  day.  When  I em- 


ploy a washer  woman  I always  pay  a 
little  more  than  asked,  also  when  en- 
gaging help  for  bees  or  cleaning,  I 
have  thought  best  to  employ  this 
method.  It  means  but  little  extra 
expense,  and  is  far  cheaper  than  doc- 
tor’s bills;  for  I find  by  that  method 
I can  always  get  help,  though  others 
are  often  clamoring  for  it  in  vain.  All 
household  contrivances  for  making 
work  easier  help  greatly  in  securing  a 
girl,  and  they  also  help  if  you  are 
without  a domestic.  The  employment 
bureau  suggested  might  , work  won- 
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How  to  Buy 

Soda  Crackers 
m the  Country 

Next  time  you  go  to  the  store 
buy  enough  Uneeda  Biscuit  to  last 
till  next  market  day.  “But,”  you 
say,  “will  they  keep  that  long?” 
Yes — 

Uneeda 

Biscuit 

are  the  soda  crackers  that  come  to 
you  protected  in  sealed  packages, 
so  that  you  always  have  fresh  soda 
crackers  no  matter  how  many  you 
buy  or  how  long  you  keep  them. 

(Never  Sold  in  Bulk) 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


tiers,  for  many  city  women  would  be 
actually  glad  to  work  in  the  country 
if  suitable  places  could  be  found.  Also, 
as  mentioned  in  The  Fruit-Grower,  a 
bureau  would  give  an  opening  to 
neighborhood  girls  who  do  not  care 
for  or  need  regular  employment. 

As  for  women  exchanging  work, 
that  seems  feasible  and  would  be 
great  wisdom  on  the  part  of  some. 
1 know  one  woman  who  helped  an- 
other dean  house  in  exchange  for  the 
embroidering  of  a sideboard  scarf, 
and  both  were  glad  of  the  opportun- 
ity. Another  washed  for  a neighbor 
who  in  exchange  made  her  children’s 
clothes.  Indeed,  the  latter  exchange 
is  quite  common  about  here.  This 
does,  indeed,  “help  to  solve  the  do- 
mestic problem.”  It  seems  to  me  that 
all  the  ideas  put  forth  by  Mrs.  Moth- 
erby,  except  that  of  co-operative 
cooking,  are  practical,  and  that  by 
carrying  them  out  life  might  be  made 
easier  for  the  farmer’s  wife — and 
pleasanter. 

In  this  community  the  way  we 
•would  go  about  at  getting  such  a plan 
in  operation  would  be  for  the  women 
to  talk  it  up  over  the  ’phone  before 
any  meeting  took  place.  This  would 
give  us  time  to  think  the  matter  over 
before  discussing  it  before  a meeting, 
and  we  would  be  prepared  in  some 
measure  to  lend  our  aid  from  the 
start. 

INEZ  DE  JARNATT  COOPER. 

Illinois. 

* 

An  Experience  in  Club  Work. 

I have  been  asked  to  give  my  expe- 
rience in  organizing  a club  for  coun- 
try women  with  the  idea  that  it  may 
be  helpful  to  those  who  believe  that, 
through  club  life,  the  work  that  usual- 
ly falls  to  the  lot  of  the  farmer’s  wife 
might  be  lightened.  I can  see  the 
possibility  of  such  a millenium  more 
clearly  than  the  probability.  I can 
imagine  an  organization  that  might  be 
most  helpful,  but  I hardly  think  it 
could  ever  become  a fact,  because  it 
would  require  a great  deal  of  work 
on  the  part  of  some  genius  just  fitted 
for  it;  and  such  genius  commands  a 
better  price  than  the  average  farmer 
is  willing  to  pay.  Indeed,  the  chances 
are  that  he  would  consider  it  rank 
robbery.  I may  seem  pessimistic, 
but  I’ve  had  some  experience  that 
leads  to  the  belief  that  few  farmers 
are  willing  to  pay  for  being  “shown.” 
It  is  usually  hard  work  to  interest 
them  in  new  methods  whose  advan- 
tages to  themselves  have  been  proven. 
However,  it  is  my  experience  that  has 
been  asked  for,  not  my  conclusions! 

My  club  was  planned,  primarily,  for 
Country  women.  It  was  called  “The 
Progressive  Women  of  America.”  It 
was  composed  of  small  clubs  or  cir- 
cles organized  wherever  seven  women 
cared  to  so  co-operate.  In  a surpris- 
ingly short  time,  considering  that  per- 
sonal influence  could  not  be  used, 
there  were  circles  organized  in  nearly 
every  state  in  the  Union.  It  soon  be- 
came evident  that  it  was  not  to  be 
strictly  confined  to  country  women, 
for  a number  of  city  clubs  joined  us 
in  a body,  and  were  of  great  help  in 
carrying  on  the  work.  Each  circle 
had  the  usual  officers,  and  governed 
itself,  with  the  exception  of  allegiance 
to  a few  by-laws  that  had  been  draft- 
ed for  the  use  of  the  club  as  a whole. 

I was  director  of  the  club,  Topics  for 
discussion  were  chosen,  and  were  dis- 
cussed in  each  circle  until  a majority 
decision  was  reached.  This  decision 
was  sent  me  by  the  secretary  of  each 
circle,  and  outlined  in  my  monthly 
report.  It  was  interesting  and  help- 
ful to  discuss  a topic  that  we  knew 
was  being  discussed  in  many  similar 
organizations,  and  more  especially 
when  we  knew  that  we  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  learn  what  decision 
other  circles  had  reached,  and  what 
were  the  determining  opinions.  The 
monthly  report  was  printed  in  the 
paper  which  I was  editing  at  the  time, 
and  there  was  no  charge.  But  as  the 
club  grew,  it  became  necessary  that 
more  space  be  given  to  its  work.  It 
must  have  a paper  of  its  own.  This 
was  started,  and  for  awhile  all  went 
fairly  well,  although  there  were  many 
times  when  I bore  the  larger  part  of 
the  expense  of  getting  out  the  paper, 
besides  doing  all  the  editorial  work 
free  of  charge.  I acted  as  director 


of  this  club  for  three  years,  during 
which  we  were  given  considerable  ad- 
vertising by  means  of  free  “write- 
ups,” for  it  was  generally  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  educational  measures  to 
be  reckoned  with.  And  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  a worthy  organiza- 
tion; but  it  needed  capital.  Our  in- 
fluence might  have  been  considerable, 
by  this  time,  had  some  philanthropist 
endowed  us.  But  this  work,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  which  paid  for  my  bread 
and  butter,  was  too  heavy  for  me.  My 
health  failed,  and  I was  obliged  to 
lighten  my  labors.  This  child  of  my 
heart  had  to  be  abandoned,  for  the 
only  woman  I could  find  who  would 
try  to  carry  on  the  work  decided  that 
she  could  not  do  it,  after  only  a few 
months’  experience.  And  so  this  work, 
which  had  seemed  to  me  so  good, 
died  a natural  death. 

This  club  was  organized  for  social 
and  literary  purposes;  but  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  make  it  fill  a 
broader  field.  I can  see  how  some 
such  organization  might  be  made  of 
the  greatest  value  to  country  women; 
tut  to  start  it  there  must  be  some  one 
having  time,  money,  enthusiasm  and 
ability,  to  give  to  it.  To  be  of  the 
greatest  good,  there  should  be  a cen- 
tral organization  with  “circles”  in 
every  country  community  where  a 
dozen  women  could  be  found  who 
would  interest  themselves  in  anything 
of  the  sort;  or,  it  might  be  a club 
wherein  both  sexes  were  represented. 
It  would  require  some  organ — either 
a paper  of  its  own,  or  space  in  some 
paper  already  started.  A paper  of  its 
own  would  be  best,  and  would  be  in- 
evitable very  soon,  for  it  would  re- 
quire considerable  spa*  for  each  cir- 
cle to  give  its  most  helpful  experi- 
ences— even  though  each  were  to  be 
given  space  but  once  a year.  I think 
there  should  be  topics  for  considera- 
tion, social  committees  and  open 
meetings,  where  practical  experiences 
should  be  given.  The  club  might  take 
a place  similar  to  that  of  the  commer- 
cial clubs  in  our  most  progressive 
cities.  There  ought,  also,  to  be  some 
one  who  could  travel  as  an  organizer. 
Friendly  letters  and  occasional  visits 
between  circles  should  be  a part  of 
the  program,  and  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  acquaint  each  circle  with 
the  work  of  all  the  other  communities 
represented  by  the  club.  There  are 
many  suggestions  that  might  be  of- 
fered, if  only  one  could  believe  that 
they  would  really  be  reouired;  but 
since  the  death  of  the  club  which 
claimed  my  allegiance  for  three  hope- 
ful years,  I shall  have  to  know  that 
another  requiring  even  more  time  and 
thought  has  been  organized  before  I 
shall  be  able  to  believe  it. 

EFFIE  W.  MERRIMAN. 

4 

My  Mite. 

I am  very  much  interested  in  The 
Fruit-Grower’s  effort  to  make  life 
easier  and  pleasanter  for  farmers,  and 
while  I do  not  expect  to  write  any- 
thing that  could  possibly  be  classed 
with  the  prize-winning  articles,  yet  I 
should  like  to  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sion. We  are  not  able  to  keep  help 
in  the  house  all  the  time,  nor  do  we 
want  it  all  the  time;  but  there  are 
times  when  we  need  it  very  much.  If 
there  could  be  a labor  bureau  in  every 
farming  community  from  which  help 
is  furnished  by  the  day.  I believe  noth- 
ing could  be  of  greater  help  to  the 
farmer’s  wife.  I am  sure  there  are 
many  women  who  are  placed  just  as 
we  are;  if  they  could  get  a day’s  help 
occasionally,  it  would  be  of  inestim- 
able value.  One  trouble  would  be 
that  so  many  of  us  would  want  help 
at  the  same  season,  and  there  would 
be  likely  to  be  long  periods  when 
none  of  us  would  want  it.  But  we 
might  learn  to  plan  our  work  so  that 
the  helpers  could  be  kept  busy  most 
of  the  time.  Just  at  first,  we  would 
probably  think  we  couldn’t,  but  we’d 
learn.  Some  of  us  could  get  through 
the  house  cleaning  without  help,  but 
would  need  assistance  in  the  fruit  pre- 
serving season,  or  with  the  sewing.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  a labor  bureau 
could  be  established  on  a small  tract 
of  land,  whe>re  the  members  could 
have  a garden  and  chickens  to  help 
pay  expenses,  and  to  keep  them  busy 
during  otherwise  idle  hours,  that  it 
would  not  only  be  a great  conven- 


ience, but  that  they  could  make 
money.  It  is  not  unpleasant  to  work 
out  by  the  day,  and  I should  think  a 
number  of  capable  women,  who  must 
be  self-supporting,  could  combine 
into  a company  that  they  would  find 
not  only  profitable,  but  pleasant. 
There  are  women  who  are  working  in 
kitchens  in  the  big  cities,  and  who 
are  practically  slaves.  They  would 
have  greater  freedom,  better  health, 
more  pleasure,  and  as  much  money, 
if  they  would  buy  a small  piece  of 
land  and  settle  in  a farming  communi- 
ty where  the  farms  are  composed  of, 
say,  less  than  forty-acre  tracts,  for 
there  would  be  homes  enough  to  keep 
them  fairly  well  employed. — Mrs. 
Colorado. 

it 

The  Ideal  Country  Life. 

To  have  good  and  attractive 
schools,  the  farm  woman  must  visit 
them,  and  unite  with  the  teacher  in 
planning  and  executing  improve- 
ments. Men  won’t  do  this;  it  is  not 
their  work. 

To  have  a beautiful  and  influential 
country  church  organization,  the 
women  must  attend  service,  assist  in 
social  affairs  connected  therewith,  and 
live  the  life  of  practical  Christianity 
in  the  home.  The  church  must  be  an 
active  and  a pleasant  part  of  the  life 
of  the  community,  and  the  women 
must  see  that  it  is  so. 

To  have  a well-loved  home,  one 
that  it  is  hard  for  any  member  of  the 
family  to  get  away  from,  one  must 
pay  attention  to  comfort  and  beauty 
as  well  as  to  utility. 

These  three  musts  are  the  basis  on 
which  country  life  should  be  built- 
school,  church  and  home.  They  are 
the  three  vital  points  upon  which  en- 
ergy must  be  expended  in  any  well- 
directed  effort  to  improve  country 
life.  They  give  what  money  cannot 
buy,  and  to  improve  them  they  must 
be  given  that  which  money  cannot 
buy.  What  is  needed  is  the  earnest 
thought  and  work  and  enthusiasm  and 
love  of  woman.  The  more  women 
there  are  in  a neighborhood  who  will 
give  of  themselves,  the  greater  will 


be  the  progress.  Men  will  not  do 
this.  They  give  their  time  and 
strength  to  development  along  more 
material  lines.  If  a neighborhood  is 
to  be  counted  among  the  progressive, 
it  is  because  its  women  so  decide.  The 
best  men  will  be  ready  with  their  help 
— perhaps  they  will  do  most  of  the 
work  when  once  it  is  started — but  the 
women  decide  the  character  of  the 
neighborhood  in  which  they  live.  For 
that  reason,  the  woman  should  live  a 
life  that  gives  her  leisure  for  self  im- 
provement. She  should  take  enough 
time  from  her  household  tasks  to  in- 
form herself  as  to  methods  employed 
by  the  most  progressive  communities. 
She  should  see  her  neighbors  often 
enough  to  compare  notes  as  to  what 
they  are  learning  along  the  same  line. 

To  get  leisure  for  self  improvement 
we  must  stop  maintaining  our  homes 
in  the  manner  of  a hundred  years  ago. 
The  farm  man  uses  modern  methods 
in  his  work.  The  farm  woman  should 
do  likewise.  The  woman  who  denies 
herself  necessary  household  machin- 
ery, who  practises  ancient  ideas  of 
economy,  who  cannot  see  that  the 
work  should  always  await  the  conven- 
ience of  the  worker,  is  a dead  weight 
and  an  impediment  to  progress. 

Most  women  long  for  a dish-wash- 
ir.g  machine,  a cream  separator,  a 
mangle  and  washing  machine,  a hot 
and  cold  water  supply,  lights  that  do 
not  require  filling  and  trimming,  a 
hose  for  lawn  and  garden,  a man’s 
labor  in  caring  for  chickens,  garden 
and  cows.  You,  my  reader,  may  be 
one  of  the  women  who  long  for  these 
things,  yet  have  none  of  them.  Why 
don’t  you'?  Is  it  because  you  cannot 
pay  for  them?  Then  get  busy  and 
make  home-made  contrivances  that 
will  take  the  place  of  some  of  them, 
until  you  can  afford  to  get  what  you 
want.  When  such  things  can  be  af- 
forded, and  the  man  refuses  to  buy 
them,  then  he  deserves  to  be  visited 
by  calamity,  and  sooner  or  later  he 
will  be.  Many  times  this  punishment 
comes  in  the  desertion  of  his  children, 
whose  help  he  had  counted  upon,  and 
who  would  have  stayed  with  him  had 
home  been  pleasanter. 
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Many  times  women  fail  to  get  the 
labor  saving  devices  simply  because 
the  money  has  gone  for  things  of  far 
less  value — flimsy  lace  curtains, 
trashy  sofa  pillows,  cheap  gowns  with 
cheaper  trimmings,  silly  doilies,  etc. 
There  are  plenty  of  ways  to  throw 
money  away,  when  one’s  expenditures 
are  not  guided  by  good  common 
sense.  Why  not  take  time  to  learn  to 
discriminate?  Why  not  have  the  good 
sense  tc  reject  the  cheap  tawdriness, 
trash  and  muck  of  life?  Why  not 
discard  the  foolish  dust-catchers,  and 
be  really  clean  with  a less  expenditure 
of  time  and  effort?  Why  not  simplify 
the  bill  of  fare,  serve  only  that  which 
is  good  and  wholesome,  and  gain  time 
for  study?  I’m  afraid  this  will  sound 
more  cranky  than  I mean  it  should. 

I have  not  yet  reached  a place  where 
I can  express  myself  to  my  own  satis- 
faction, but  I am  learning.  What  I 
want  to  say  is,  that  there  cannot  be 
great  improvement  in  country  life  un- 
til the  country  woman  has  educated 
herself  to  realize  her  own  responsi- 
bilities and  influence  in  the  matter. 
And  when  she  has  educated  herself  to 
that  realization,  she  must  then  take 
time  to  learn  what  is  being  done  else- 
where, and  what  can  be  done  in  her 
own  locality.  Then,  if  she  is  willing 
to  take  up  the  burden,  there  will  soon 
be  results  worth  recording. 

OREGONIA. 

♦ 

How  Some  Children  Earn  Spending 
Money. 

We  do  not  believe  in  paying  our 
children  for  helping  us,  and  so  it  be- 
came a problem  how  to  let  them  earn 
spending  money,  for  we  wished  them 
to  learn  the  value  of  money  by  earn- 
ing it.  We  decided  the  matter  by 
buying  an  adjoining  lot  and  starting 
a market  garden.  The  children  are 
partners  with  us.  We  each  keep  a 
record  of  the  time  spent  in  caring  for 
the  garden,  and  profits  are  shared 
according  to  amount  of  labor.  Any- 
one who  neglects  to  do  his  share  of 
the  work  loses  his  share  of  the  prof- 
its. We  have  added  the  raising  of 
pigeons  and  rabbits  to  our  industry. 
The  children  have  the  privilege  of 
spending  their  money  as  they  wish, 
but  are  encouraged  to  keep  an  account 
of  all  expenditures,  and  at  the  close 
of  each  month,  the  child  with  the  best 
kept  account  book  gets  a prize  of  50 
cents.— Mrs.  R.  G.  H.,  Jackson,  Miss. 

My  children  get  their  spending 
money  by  raising  poultry.  My  oldest 
boy  selected  Pekin  ducks  and  ban- 
tams; the  younger  one  selected  Emb- 
den  geese  and  bantams.  They  care  for 
them  themselves — only  coming  to  us 
for  advice — and  make  quite  a nice  lit- 
tle sum  of  money  for  themselves. 
When  they  were  small,  each  boy  won 
a cash  prize  of  $5  for  being  the  pret- 
tiest baby  entered  in  a baby  contest. 
This  money  was  kept  for  them  until 
they  were  old  enough  to  decide  how 
they  wished  to  spend  it.  They  in- 
vested in  bantams.  Later,  they  added 
the  ducks  and  geese.  They  are  very 
fond  of  their  poultry,  and  take  good 
care  of  it.  They  exhibit  at  state  and 
county  fairs,  and  have  taken  several 
prizes.  How  proud  they  are  of  their 
prizes!  The  time  that  other  boys 
spend  in  loafing  they  give  to  their 
pets — doing  everything  possible  to 
improve  their  stock.  They  are  very 
careful  of  their  money,  using  it  to  add 
to  theii  buildings,  rather  than  in  ways 
adopted  by  boys  who  have  no  settled 


interest.  They  subscribe  to  period- 
icals devoted  to  the  raising  of  poultry, 
and  advertise  their  stock,  thus  dispos- 
ing of  their  surplus.  It  is  really  sur- 
prising how  business-like  they  have 
become.  They  are  now  making  a very 
good  business  of  what  was  started 
simply  that  they  might  earn  their  own 
pin  money. — Mrs.  H.  P.  Hinton, 
Lockney,  Tex. 

Our  children  do  not  earn  their  pin 
money;  instead,  we  give  them  each 
an  allowance,  out  of  which  they  are 
required  to  pay  fines  for  mis-conduct, 
or  procrastination.  They  are  obliged 
to  carry  themselves  carefully  to  keep 
any  of  their  allowance!  It  saves 
scolding  and  other  forms  of  punish- 
ment. We  have  a list  of  fines  to  be 
imposed  for  certain  misdemeanors. 
The  children  were  asked  to  help  us 
decide  upon  the  amount  of  each  fine. 
When  something  comes  up  that  re- 
quires an  addition  to  the  list,  they  are 
all  called  in  consultation.  Each  child 
has  a list,  and  I keep  my  copy  tacked 
to  the  wall,  where  it  is  easily  con- 
sulted. The  weekly  allowance  is  small 
at  first,  and  increases  with  the  birth- 
days. The  children  realize  that  it  is 
all  we  can  afford  to  give  them,  and 
that  they  must  make  it  do  until  such 
time  as  they  have  finished  their  edu- 
cation and  can  take  their  place  in  the 
world  as  bread  winners.  We  do  not 
believe  in  children  earning  pin  money. 

If  they  try  to  earn  it  at  home,  it  sel- 
dom is  a fair  wage  for  value  received, 
and  so  tends  to  teach  them  to  expect 
more  for  their  services  than  they  are 
worth.  They  start  out  with  wrong 
ideas.  If  they  can  work  at  all,  their 
work  belongs  to  us,  and  they  are 
taught  to  give  it  willingly.  It  is  their 
contribution  to  the  home.  If  they 
go  out  to  earn  money,  during  this 
time,  what  they  earn  belongs  to  us; 
but  we  prefer  that  they  should  not 
go  out.  It  is  our  duty  and  privilege 
to  provide  for  them  until  they  have 
been  educated  to  leave  the  home  and 
become  independent  citizens;  because 
that  is  true,  we  make  them  an  allow- 
ance as  large  as  we  can  honestly  af- 
ford. We  teach  them  that  a good 
education  and  good  home  training  is 
all  they  have  a right  to  expect  from 
us.  We  are  not  trying  to  lay  up 
money  beyond  what  will  be  needed 
for  ourselves  when  we  are  old.  If 
we  are  doing  better  than  that,  we 
divide  with  the  children,  while  they 
are  with  us,  giving  them  a larger  al- 
lowance. If  they  save  any  portion  of 
that  allowance,  as  they  go  along,  that 
is  their  own,  and  can  be  taken  into 
the  new  life  they  must  lead  when  they 
go  out  for  themselves — Mrs.  G.  H.  K., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

While  the  above  letter  could  not  be 
considered  as  a prize  winner,  because 
it  did  not  tell  how  children  earned 
pin  money,  yet  it  contains  so  much 
food  for  thought  that  it  has  been  kept 
for  publication.  Is  it  not  a fact  that, 
as  a rule,  a child  gets  false  ideas  of 
his  earning  capacity  for  the  results 
of  his  money-earning  experiences? — 
Ruth  Motherby. 

* 

The  Social  Hour. 


Here  I come  from  windy,  sunshiny 
Nebraska  to  ask  a place  among  the 
“Home  Talkers,”  and  with  a protest, 
the  first  thing.  Awful,  isn’t  it?  We 
take  a number  of  farm  papers  and 
magazines,  in  most  of  which  a page  or 
two  is  given  over  to  the  women,  for 
the  purpose  of  exchanging  views  on 
home  topics.  Now,  that  is  all  very 
nice.  But  when  we  turn  to  half  a 
dozen  of  these  periodicals  and  find 
practically  the  same  thing  in  all  the 
home  departments,  it  becomes  some- 
what monotonous,  to  say  the  least. 
Now,  how  would  it  do  for  our  kind 
editor  to  give  us  a surprise — say  about 
once  a month — by  cutting  out  the 
cake  recipes,  the  school  problems,  the 
suffragettes,  and  other  themes  that 
have  been  done  to  death  in  the  vari- 
ous periodicals,  and  in  their  place 
have  a short  story  or  a choice  poem 
written  by  some  one  of  us.  There. 
Now  I am  going  right  out,  for  I hear 
myriads  of  voices  calling  out,  “Oh, 
don’t  she  think  she’s  smart!” — Mrs. 
Mary  Barrett. 

(The  clamor  this  might  raise  would 
be  nothing  compared  to  that  which 
would  ensue  should  we  follow  your 
advice!  They  who  are  writing  short 
stories  and  choice  poems  that  are 
worth  reading  are  not  sending  them 
to  the  home  departments  of  any  per- 
iodical. I think  the  demand  for  stories 
is  pretty  well  supplied  by  the  various 
magazines,  but  women  who  need  help 
cannot  find  it  in  the  magazines;  they 
must  go  to  the  home  departments. 
Now,  Mrs.  Barrett,  since  we  have 
given  place  to  your  criticism,  won’t 
you  please  send  us  something  help- 
ful? We  want  to  get  better  acquaint- 
ed with  you. — R.  M.) 

Have  you  ever  made  Irish  pan- 
cakes? If  not,  I am  sure  you  want  to 
know  how  to  do  it.  Take  one  egg  for 
each  person;  beat  well,  stir  in  flour  to 
form  a stiff  batter,  then  thin  down 
with  sweet  milk  until  about  as  thick 


as  cream.  Add  salt  and  bake  in  very 
thin  cakes  as  large  as  the  griddle.  It 
should  be  so  that  you  can  run  it  over 
the  griddle  by  tipping  the  dish.  When 
the  cakes  are  done,  spread  butter  and 
sugar  over  them  and  cut  them  into 
sections — one  section  to  a person. 
There  won’t  be  any  left. — Mrs.  J.  A. 
Durkes.  1 

After  you’ve  tried  Mrs.  Durkes’ 
Irish  pancakes,  then  make  some 
“Cowboy  Cakes”  for  a change.  Mix 
water  and  flour  into  a rather  thick 
batter,  adding  a little  salt  and  soda; 
then  set  it  away  to  sour.  When  light 
enough  to  almost  climb  out  of  the 
dish,  and  sour  enough  to  smell  just  a 
little  sharp,  add  more  salt,  and  soda 
enough  to  sweeten.  Break  in  an  egg 
to  each  person,  and  fry  as  directed 
above,  piling  one  hot  cake  above  an- 
other until  all  are  cooked.  These 
cakes  are  nicer  if  mixed  with  milk, 
but  that  is  not  always  to  be  had;  and 
when  made  with  water  and  without 
eggs,  I have  known  of  their  being  so 
good  that  two  men  ate  as  many  as 
could  be  mixed  in  a six-quart  pail! 
They  were  eating  on  a wager,  and  I 
cooked  the  cakes,  serving  them  hot 
from  the  griddle.  I didn’t  think  they 
could  do  it,  so  lost  the  wager. 


Salesmen  and  Saleswomen  Wanted 


Thousands  of  eood  positions  are  now  open,  paying- 
from  $1,000  to  $5,000  a year  and  expenses.  No  former 
experience  needed  tcg-etoneof  them.  We  will  teach 
you  to  be  an  expert  salesman  or  saleswoman  by 
mail  in  eigrht  weeks  and  you  can  pay  for  your  tui- 
tion out  of  your  earningrs.  Write  today  for  full  par- 
ticulars and  testimonials  from  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  we  have  placed  in  pood  positions,  paying: 
from  $100  to  $500  a month  and  expenses.  Address 
nearest  officO.  Dept.  658.  NATIONAL  SALESMEN 
TRAINING  ASSOCIATION,  Chicago,  New  York, 
Minneapolis,  Atlanta,  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco, 


ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  PUT  UP  FRUIT  THIS  YEAR? 

If  you  arc,  one  of 
our  Columbia  Seal- 
ers and  Cover  Truers 
(for  Mason  Fruit  Jars)  ill  make 
the  work  easy  for  you.  It  -.leeps  the 
fruit  from  spoiling:.  Fits  any  Jar. 
Only  60c  postpaid.  Send  for  one  today,  you  need  it. 
Ae-ents  Wanted  For  Exclusive  Territory.  A.  D.  Good- 
man Co..  Gen.  Agents,  TlAE^19th  St..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


ni  IV  I AMn  IN  NEW  MEXICO 
BUY  LAINU  THE  NEW  STATE 

Marvelous  Profit,  from  Fruit,.  Alfalfa.  Truck-ACT  NOW  while  land  Is  cheap.  We  Sell  No  Land. 
WRITE  FOR  FACTS 

STATE  IMMIGRATION  BOARD 

ALBUQUERQUE  NEW  MEXICO_ 


GaLS  Big  Free  Book 


DONT  PAY  TWO  PRICES-| 

FOR  STOVES  & RANGES 

You  Save  S18.00  to  *22.00  on 

Hoosier 
Ranges 
Heaters 

Why  not  buy  the  best  when 
you  can  buy  them  at  such  low, 
unheard-of  Factory  Prices. 
Hoosier  Stoves  and  Ranges  are 
delivered  for  you  to  use  In  your 
own  borne  SO  days  free  before 
yo.n  buy.  A written  guarantee  with  e^h  stove 
backed  by  a Million  Dollars.  Our  new 
moots  on  stoves  absolutely  surpass  anything  ever 
produced.  Send  postal  today  for  free  catalog. 

HOOSIER  STOVE  FACTORY 
. II*  State  Street. Marion.  Indiana 


How  to  Make  $55  to  $ 1 65  a Month 

Learn  telegraphy.  It’s  easy,  pleasant  work, 
with  short  hours.  Students  make  rapid  prog- 
ress—only  4 to  6 months  to  learn.  School 
owned  ana  operated  by  A.,  T.  <fe  S.  F . Ry. 
Advantages  of  direct  railroad 
wires.  Positions  secured.  Catalog. 
8A5TA  FE  TELEGRAPH  SCHOOL 
513  Annus  Avenue,  Topeka,  ken. 


I should  like  to  tell  Mother  Bently 
of  a very  simple  but  sure  remedy  for 
earache.  Just  take  a teaspoonful  of 
tea — the  kind  you  use  at  table — and 
as  warm  as  can  be  borne  when  poured 
into  the  ear.  That  may  not  be  very 
warm  just  at  first,  on  account  of  fear, 
but  after  one  or  two  applications  it 
can  be  borne  quite  hot.  Leave  it  in 
the  ear  a little  while,  renewing  it  if 
necessary.  This  is  good  for  a person 
whose  hearing  is  dull.  We  also  use 
it  to  bathe  the  eyes  when  they  are 
weak  or  sore.  It  is  perfectly  harm- 
less.— C.  R. 

Won’t  someone  tell  me  how  to 
make  dill  pickles?  I am  fond  of 
them,  and  don’t  know  how  to  learn  to 
make  them,  unless  I can  learn  through 
this  department. — E.  J.  Hall,  Albu- 
querque, New  Mex. 

I make  them  by  packing  the  cu- 
cumbers in  salt,  as  for  any  other  cu- 
cumber pickle,  scattering  dill  leaves 
between  every  layer  of  cucumbers, 
then  pouring  water  over  all.  I think 
some  use  a solution  of  dill  leaves  in 
hot  vinegar,  which  is  poured  over 
small  cucumbers,  but  I do  not  know 
the  proportions.  Can  some  reader 
give  more  definite  directions? — R.  M. 


about  your 
Fortune 

A1 0 Acre  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Farm  in  Florida 
will  make  more  net  profit  than  1 00  acres  in  the 
Com  Belt  You  can  buy  a Choice  F arm  now  on 

1 ape r day 
vu  per acre 

located  in  the  very  richest 
section  of  all  this  wonderful 
■ country,  on  the  Indian  rivet 

M ROSELAND  PARK. 

This  famous  tract  is  nght  on  the 


Some  Average  East  Coast  Ry.  (best  in  the  State) 

Profit  on  East  Coast 
ACRE  YIELDS  of  Florida 

Tomatoes  $ 650  sixty  miles  north  of  the  Ev«- 
Green  Beans' $ 400  glades  and  way  south  of  the  trostbelL 

Lettuce  $ 450  * you  can  raise  three  or  four  crops  per  year  on  the  same  land  in 
GreenPeppersS  600  pi  • j Your  fruit  ripens  and  your  vegetables  are  planted  in  Decern* 

I 600  ber  and  January-and  both  are  shipped  to  the  great  ahes  in  the  north 

! 550 

IS 

!To°o  ROSELAND  PARK,  Florida 

t 588  has  without  a question  the  Finest  Ornate  « Amenca-the< winter  month, 
rineappies  $ 8M  average  about  75°  and  the  summers  rarely  get  above  90  . This  Grand  Sun- 
Other  fruitsandveg-  kist  Trop.cd  Count™  is  the 


Celery  $ 750 
Cauliflower 
Cabbage 
Onions 
Potatoes 
Okra 
Radishes 
Egg  Plant 
Oranges 

Grape  Prult  

Strawberries  $ 600 
Guavas  $ 700 
Bananas 
Pineapples 


insuring  a high  priced  market  for  every- 
um  an  thing  you  raise.  Good  Schools,  Churches, 
Liberal  Laws,  LowTaxes  and  Plenty  of  fine  water. 

m'SSSK&S&IS  X FREE 
Florida  Land  Developing  Co. 

Main  Office,  807  Main  St.  ClARINDA,  IOWA 


Fill  Coupon,  Cut  Out,  paste  on  postal.  Address  to 
Florida  Land  Developing  Co.,  807  Main  St 
CLARINDA,  IOWA— Send  me  the  BIG 

FREE  BOOK  about  FLORIDA. 


Name. 

Town. 


State. 


R.F.D.  or 
. Street  No.. 
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For  advertisements  In  this  department,  of  not  less  than  twenty  words  each.  In  which 
no  display  type  Is  used,  we  make  a special  rate  of  THREE  CIONTS  PER  WORD,  EACH 
INSERTION.  If  several  different  ad vertlseihents  are  Inserted  In  the  same  Issue,  the 
charge  will  be  60c  for  each  ad,  no  matter  how  small.  If  black  type  or  CAPS  Is  used,  reg- 
ular rate  of  $4.90  per  inch  must  be  paid.  Every  initial  and  number  to  count  as  one 
word.  This  department  Is  for  the  benefit  of  our  subscribers  who  have  anything  to  sell, 


live  stock,  plants, 
idv; 


including  farm  lands,  fruit  farms,  dogs  ponies,  poultry  and  eggs, 

shrubs,  vines,  etc.  All  advertisements  for  this  department  must  be  paid  for  In  advance’ 
Count  the  number  of  words  you  send,  and  remit  at  rate  of  3 cents  p<-r  word  stamps, 
currency  or  money  order — no  personal  checks  accepted.  This  Is  considerably  less  than 
our  display  rate,  and  offers  a splendid  opportunity  to  roach  our  readers  at  a low  figure 

Send  a trial  advertisement.  THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  Kt.  Joseph,  Mo. 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE. 

IRRIGABLE  LANDS  AT  $25 
per  acre,  in  tracts  of  10  acres  up,  In  the 
great  apple  orchard,  alfalfa,  sugar  beet  and 
garden  produce  district  of  Colorado,  between 
Pueblo  and  Canon  City,  under  the  canals  of 
the  Colorado  Southern  Irrigation  Company, 
now  under  construction.  Lands  in  this  local- 
ity already  irrigated  are  selling  at  from  $150 
to  $300  per  acre,  without  improvements  and 
developed  orchards  as  high  as  $2,000.00  per 
acre.  They’re  worth  It,  but  why  pay  such 
prices  when  you  can  buy  the  same  kind  of 
land  in  the  same  locality,  just  as  close  to 
market,  at  almost  arid  land  prices*  and  in 
from  12  to  18  months,  when  the  irrigation 
project  is  completede,  have  for  yourself  all 
the  profit  which  represents  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  this  arid  land  and  the 
value  of  irrigated  land.  If  ready  to  change 
location  now,  it  will  pay  you  to  wait  a year 
and  make  $100  to  $200  per  acre  by  doing  so. 
If  not  expecting  to  move  berore  another 
year,  it  will  just  suit  you.  As  an  invest- 
ment where  can  you  beat  it?  As  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  completion  of  the  project,  I re- 
fer to  the  Arnold  Company  of  Chicago,  the 
Engineers,  and  Kenefick,  Quigley  & Hoff- 
man of  Kansas  City,  the  contractors;  doing 
the  construction  work.  Investigate  the  stand- 
ing of  these  concerns  through  your  local 
bank.  My  terms  are  cash.  It  is  only  by 
paying  cash  that  you  could  expect  tc  buy 
small  tracts  at  such  prices,  and  make  this 
profit,  which  usually  goes*  to  the  Colonization 
and  Irrigation  Companies  which  buy  arid 
land  for  cash  and  sell  irrigated  lands  on 
time.  This  Irrigation  Company  is  not  in 
the  land  business.  They  are  selling  the 
water  only.  Lands  I sell  are  contracted 
with  them  for  water,  with  nothing  payable 
on  the  water  contract  until  the  water  is 
ready  for  delivery.  The  cost  of  perpetual 
water  right  is  $75,  payable  in  20  annual  in- 
stallments* of  $3.75  each.  Annual  cost  of 
maintenance  is  limited  to  95  cents  per  acre, 
thereby  making  the  annual  payment  on  per- 
petual water  right  and  maintenance  togeth- 
er, less  than  maintenance  alone  under  many 
systems  which  are  not  constructed  entirely 
of  rock,  steel  and  cement,  as  this  one  will  be. 
Write  today,  if  interested,  or  better  still, 
come  out  This  opportunity  will  not  last 
long.  I want  you  to  come  and  see  for  your- 
self, but  if  you  can’t  come,  don’t  miss  this 
opportunity.  If  you  will  write  me  the 
amount  you  would  consider,  I will  hold  tract 
of  that  size,  without  obligation  to  yau,  and 
send  you  complete  description,  with  map,  so 
you  can  locate  it.  If  satisfied,  you  can  then 
send  money  to  the  Western  National  Bank 
of  Pueblo,  instructing  them  to  pay  it  to  me 
when  I deliver  to  them  for  you  a warranty 
deed  and  abstract  of  title,  with  opinion  from 
any  attorney  recommended  by  them,  certify- 
ing title  to  be  perfect,  subject  only  to  water 
contract.  J.  P.  Newell,  the  Colonist,  Room 
324  Central  Block,  Pueblo,  Colorado. 

If  you  want  a part  of  one  of  the  very 
choicest  tracts  of  fruit  land  on  earth,  where 
conditions  are  ideal  for  growing  fruits  and 
for  a home,  then  send  for  a copy  of  a beau- 
tiful booklet  describing  Morrisania  Ranch, 
Grand  Valley,  Colo.  This  is  not  cheap  land 
— it  sells  for  $300  per  acre,  including  per- 
petual water  right,  but  it  is  worth  the 
money.  It  may  be  that  some  member  of 
your  family  needs  the  benefit  of  Colorado’s 
climate  for  some  form  of  lung  trouble.  Get 
a tract  of  this  land  and  establish  your  home 
there  before  it  is  too  late.  The  ranch  con- 
tains 880  acres,  and  only  part  of  it  is  for 
sale,  for  we  will  develop  the  remainder  for 
our  own  use.  Shall  we  send  you  the  book- 
let which  describes  the  place?  Write  me  if 
interested.  James  M.  Irvine,  Editor  The 
Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph.  IU<>. 


Fine  farm  for  sale:  One  of  the  best  im- 

proved farms  in  the  noted  Neosho,  Mo., 
fruit  district;  clos’e  to  one  of  the  best  towns 
of  Southwest  Mo.,  two  miles  from  depot  of 
three  trunk  lines  of  railroad;  affording  low 
competitive  rates  to  markets.  Neosho  is 
one  of  the  largest  strawberry  shipping  points 
in  the  U.  S.  Large  bearing  orchards  on 
land.  Probably  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
bushels  apples  this;  year;  plenty  of  other 
fruit;  good  crops  of  corn,  oats,  cow  peas, 
hay,  etc.,  good  buildings,  well  watered,  one 
hundred  sixty  or  two  hundred  forty  acres; 
will  sell  stock,  crops  and  implements  with 
place.  No  trade.  John  M.  Purdy,  Neosho, 
Mo. 


Colorado  needs  20,000  more  fruit-growers 
to  help  supply  her  world-wide  markets  for 
apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums  and  other 
fruits.  Do  you  want  to  make  a yearly  profit 
of  $75  to  $350  an  acre  on  apples,  peaches, 
etc.,  and  a profit  of  $50  to  $275  an  acre  on 
small  fruits?  Colorado  fruit-gorwers  conquer 
frosts  by  us'ing  smudge-pots,  thus  getting  a 
full  crop  every  year.  For  information  and 
literature  on  Colorado  fruit  lands  write  State 
Board  of  Immigration,  State  House,  Denver, 
Colo.  We  are  supported  by  the  state,  and 
sell  no  lands. 

Benton  Co..  Ark. — Where  the  winters  are 
short  and  mild  and  the  summers  delight- 
fully cool;  where  one  acre  of  apples,  peaches 
or  berries  pay  a larger  net  profit  than  10 
acres  of  grain  in  the  best  farming  country. 
Peaches  pay  $300  per  acre,  apples  $250  and 
berries  $500  on  land  that  can  be  bought  at 
from  $10  to  $75  per  acre.  Read  the  write- 
up oi  Benton  Co.,  in  this  issue,  or  write  us 
for  illustrated  booklet.  Banks  & Adcock, 
Hiwasse,  Ark. 


For  Sale:  An  ideal  stock  and  fruit  farm 

in  Taney  County,  Missouri,  where  stock  win- 
ters on  the  range  at  minimum  cost.  The 
noted  home  of  the  apple  and  peach:  3V, 
miles  from  Forsyth,  7 miles  from  railroad 
at  Hollister;  529  acres;  40  acres  tillage,  log 
buildings,  and  timber  enough  to  pay  for 
entire  tract.  J.  E.  Burbank.  Malden.  Mass*. 

Two  bargains,  for  quick  sale— S40-acTe 
stock  ranch,  1%  miles  railroad  town,  45  cul- 
o ; fruit,  buildings,  splendid  ranee, 
abundance  water,  $7.50  per  acre;  160-acre 
fruU  and  dairy  farm,  half  mile  store,  school 
£"ft?.fflC€>’  * /Prints.  120  tillable:  good 
ktiRdings;  15,000  feet  lumber;  crops  incluJ- 
— her  acre  Geo,  p.  Hall.  Notch.  Mo. 


*o£°VSale~i?  acres!  irrigated  fruit  and  al- 
falfa farm  adjoining  city  limits;  with  all  con- 
veniences,  has  city  water  works,  telephone, 
f00(*  hoUse  and  outbuildings, 
g aveied  road  into  town,  good  school,  fine 
ln  ful1  hearing;  finest  climate 
in  the  world.  For  particulars  writ“  R.  G 
- adsworth,  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico. 

For  Sale — Ten  acres  fruit  ranch,  2 blocks 
from  Denver  & Rio  Grande  R.  R.  station.  2 
blocks  from  school  and  church,  4 blocks 
™ m P08*  office,  at  Riverside,  San  Juan  Co., 
New  Mexico.  For  particulars,  address  F.  H 
v orse.  Riverside.  Mew  Tvrpvi„„ 


Fruit,  alfalfa  and  timber  lands.  In  one  of 
the  healthiest  and  best  counties  In  Arkan- 
£°.r  Particulars,  address  Pope  County 
Real  Estate  Co.,  Russellville,  Ark.  J 


For  Sale — r>G-acre  fruit  farm!,  4 miles  of 
Atchison,  Kan.  Abundance  of  all  kinds  of 
berries,  and  all  kinds  of  tree  fruits;  elegant 
vineyard;  balance  corn  and  clover;  running 
water,  cistern;  fine  improvements.  A money 
maker.  Owner  is  forced  to  sell  on  account 
of  health,  and  will  sacrifice  for  a quick  sale. 
John  Murray.  Atchison.  Kansas. 


Virginia- — You  can  own  an  apple  orchard 
in  the  famous  Waynesboro  fruit  section.  Ten- 
acre  tracts  of  carefully  selected  apple  land, 
near  successful  commercial  orchards,  at  $40 
per  acre  on  liberal  terms.  A postal  brings 
you  illustrated  booklet  free.  Shenandoah 
Valley  Apple  Lands  Co.,  Inc.,  Waynesboro, 
Virginia. 


Will  sell  part  of  my  rich  irrigable  land, 
with  decreed  water  now  running  thereto,  in 
tracts  of  twenty  or  more  acres,  improved 
or  unimproved.  Low  prices',  long  time.  Besl 
for  fruit,  grain,  alfalfa  and  stock.  Ques- 
tions answered  fully.  Best  references  given. 
E.  McCulley,  Arco.  Idaho. 


Apples,  peaches  and  berries  pay  hand- 
some profits  in  the  Ozarks.  Come  to  Benton 
Co.,  and  enjoy  our  prosperity,  climate  and 
pure  water.  Good  fruit  land  at  from  $10  to 
$75  per  acre.  Write  us  for  descriptive  fold- 
ers.  Hiwasse  Realty  Co.,  Hiwass'e,  Ark. 

Oregon  Information — For  authentic  de- 
tailed information  concerning  fruit  growing, 
dairying,  general  farming,  manufacturing 
and  business  opportunities  in  any  part  of 
Oregon,  address'  Portland  Commercial  Club, 
room  000,  Portland,  Oregon. 


For  Sale — 120  acres  Ozark  land,  with  1.000 
fine  peach  trees  in  nursery  row  on  farm;  6 
feet  high;  ready  to  plant  in  orchard  fall 
1910.  This  farm  is  three  miles  from  rail- 
road. Price  $15  per  acre.  Address  Owner, 
J.  L.  Clowers,  Dixon,  Mo. 


For  Sale — 40  acres,  specially  adapted  for 
oranges,  lemons,  figs,  olives,  raisin  grapes. 
Small  orchard.  Climate  cures  consumption 
and  rheumatism;  $4,300.00.  Dr.  Wingate, 
Cathay,  California. 


With  plenty  of  mountain  water  in  our 
sandy  loam;  We  make  mighty  crops  on  the 
Yellowstone;  120  acres  fruit  and  alfalfa 
land.  Write  to  owner,  $75  acre.  D.  J.  Grow. 
Park  City,  Mont. 


For  Sale — On  the  Western  slope,  40  acres; 
4 acres  bearing  orchard,  alfalfa  and  grain. 
Best  location  and  water  right  in  Mesa  Co. 
Address  P.  F.  Johanson,  Box  64,  Mesa,  Mesa 
Co..  Colorado. 


Fifty  acres.  4 Vz  miles  Mt.  Vernon,  10  wood 
land,  5 orchard,  5 meadow,  some  small 
fruits.  Good  five-room  house,  stable,  etc. 
Price  $2,200.  Address  S.  Plass,  Route  4,  Mt. 
Vernon.  III. 


Alvin,  Texas,  the  commercial  center  of  the 
successful  orange,  fig,  strawberry  and  truck 
district  of  the  Texas  gulf  coast;  soil  rich, 
climate  delightful  and  location  unexcelled. 
Correspondence  solicited.  E.  C.  & J.  F. 
Webster. 


60  acres  first  class  orchard  land,  about 
1.000  bearing  trees,  best  varieties,  good 
buildings  and  improvements;  a bargain  at 
$125.00  per  acre.  Robert  Peterson,  Florence, 
Montana. 

Free  booklets,  map  and  price  lists  of  fa- 
mous  Western  Colorado  fruit  lands  and  or- 
chards .sent  on  application.  A proven  fruit 
section.  Welch  & Merrill.  Delta.  Colorado. 

20  acre  peach  and  apple  orchard;  cheap. 
All  eastern  people;  two  big  companies;  in 
same  valley;  no  better  fruit  valley  any- 
where.  Ferd  gtatler,  Elberta.  Ut-»h. 

For  Sale — 160-acre  improved  fruit  farm:  12 
acres  in  bearing  orchard,  4 acres  in  straw- 
berries. A snap  at  $40.00  per  acre.  Chas. 
A.  Walker.  Eugene.  Oregon. 


INVESTMENTS. 

Cash  for  your  farm  or  business.  I bring 
buyer  and  seller  together.  No  mater  where 
located,  if  you  want  to  buy  or  sell,  address 
Frank  P.  Cleveland,  994  Adams  Express 
Bldg..  Chicago.  111. 


AUTOMOBILE  BARGAINS 

If  you  want  the  very  best  automobile  that 
money  will  buy,  write  us  and  state  about 
what  size  car  you  want,  the  purpose  for 
which  you  intend  to  use  it,  and  about  the 
amount  you  desire  to  pay.  We  can  give  you 
big  value  for  your  money.  Come  and  look 
over  our  line.  We  pay  fare  both  ways  if 
you  buy  from  us.  Address  American  Auto- 
mobile Co.,  1215  to  1225  Frederick  Avenue, 
St.  Joseph.  Mo 


HELP  WANTED. 

Male  Help. 

Wanted — Local  salesmen  in  every  commu- 
nity to  sell  our  high-grade  nursery  stock. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Outfit  free.  Cash 
weekly.  National  Nurseries,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


Wanted:  Good  reliable  men  to  sell  nur- 

sery stock.  We  have  a fine  proposition  to 
offer.  Write  today.  James  Truitt  & Sons, 
Chanute,  Kansas.  

Wanted:  Two  or  three  good  all  around 

nurserymen.  Send  references  and  state  sal- 
ary expected.  James  Truitt  & Sons,  Cha- 

nute,  Kansas. 

Wanted — Reliable  men  to  act  as  traveling 
or  local  sales  agents;  whole  or  part  time; 
experience  not  necessary;  good  wages  to 
hustlers.  Mitchell  Nursery,  Beverly.  Ohio. 


Wanted — Experienced  apple  pickers  and 
packers,  to  help  handle  a good  crop  of  fruit. 

Address  H.  C.  Smith,  Falls  City,  Neb. 

Wanted — Good  man  to  manage  a small 
fyuit,  truck  and  poultry  farm.  Good  propo 
sition  for  right  man.  W.  M.  Chandler,  Mus- 

kogee,  Okla. 

Working  manager  wanted  on  apple  or- 
chard land  we  are  selling,  with  five-year  de- 
velopment by  us.  Must  be  expert  horticul- 
turist, understand  clearing  timber  land, 
planting,  cultivating,  care.  Opportunity  for 
young,  enterprising  worker  with  business 
ability  to  make  record  and  establish  himself 
in  growing  proposition  with  first-class  con- 
cern, owning  and  selling  large  body  fine 
fruit  land.  Address  E.  M.  Steele,  99  Ran- 
dolph St.,  Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Wanted — Railway  mail  clerks,  clerks  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  city  carriers,  postoffice 
clerks,  government  stenographers  and  book- 
keepers; high  salaries,  short  hours,  rapid 
promotion  to  higher  government  positions; 
annual  vacations;  no  “lay-offs.”  Comm'on 
education  sufficient.  Fall  examinations 
everywhere.  Country  and  city  residents  eli- 
gible. Influence  unnecessary.  Over  15,000 
appointments  every  year.  Write  immediate- 
ly for  schedule  showing  dates  and  places  of 
fall  examinations.  Candidates  prepared  free. 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  W.-95,  Rochester 
N.  Y. 


Thoroughbred  Squab  Breeders  — Giant 
homers,  10  pairs,  $10;  50  pairs,  $40;  and  100 
pairs,  $75.  Carneaux  Maltese  hens  and 
White  Kings,  $2.50  per  pair;  these  splendid 
birds  are  the  finest  strains'  in  the  country 
and  guaranteed  to  be  as  good  as  you  can 
buy  for  twice  the"  money.  Every  pair  guar- 
anteed healthy,  vigorous,  mated  birds.  Tyler 
Calhoun.  5th  Ave.  Union  St..  Nashville,  Tenn. 


I SELL  GOOD  FARMS 

In  Oceana  and  Mason  Counties  on  East 
Shore  Lake  Michigan,  Greatest  Fruit 
Section  in  U.S.  SendpostaJ  for  list,  etc. 

J.  D.  S.  HANSEN,  Hart,  Mich. 


For  Sale — An  old  established  nursery, 
favorably  located,  doing  a large  and  profit- 
able business,  no  bonus,  for  sale  absolutely 
on  its  merits.  Will  give  terms  to  any  per- 
son who  is>  honest  and  has  the  business  abil- 
ity to  continue  operations  on  a profitable 
basis  at  its  present  location.  For  full  par- 
ticulars.  address  A.  IC..  care  of  Fruit-Grower. 


We  have  a typewritten  list  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand names  with  postoffice  addresses,  of 
farmers,  fruit  growers  and  poultry  raisers, 
in  the  state  of  West  Virginia.  Will  furnish 
list  for  $10;  sample  page  for  inspection  on 
application.  Mountain  State  Investment 
Company.  Belington.  West  Virginia. 

Best  fruit  paper.  Small  fruit  growing, 
spraying,  strawberry  culture  and  gardening 
departments  conducted  by  the  most  success- 
ful practical  men  in  the  country.  Price  50 
cents  a year;  or  from  now  until  January, 
1914.  for  $1.00.  Write  today.  F'ruitman  and 
Gardener.  207  Main  St.,  Mt.  Vernon.  Iowa. 

Farms  Wanted.  We  can  turn  a quick  sale 
for  you,  as  we  are  in  close  touch  with  buy- 
ers' everywhere.  Let  us  show  you  how  to 
save  agent’s  commission.  Of  if  you  want 
to  buy  property  of  any  kind,  anywhere, 
write  us.  American  Investment  Association 
Minneapolis.  Minn.  

Wanted — To  purchase  canned  fruits,  apri- 
cot and  other  fruit  pulps.  Particulars  to 
John  F.  Seyfried.  27  Eldon  street,  London, 
England.  Established  1S42.  Any  references. 


Do  You  Want  a Home  in  the 

BEAUTIFUL  OZARKS 


OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  FAMOUS  STRAWBERRY  LAND 

Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Grapes,  Raspberries,  Etc. 
all  grow  excellently.  Ideal  location  for  the  dairy  and 
poultry  business.  We  offer  for  sale  60,000  acres  of 
land  in  20  acre  tracts  or  more,  cheap  and  on  easy 
terms.  Located  in  Stone  and  McDonald  Counties. 

For  further  information  address 

McDonald  Land  & Mining  Co. 

Rooms  304-5  Miner’s  Bank  Building 
Joseph  C.  Watkins,  Mgr.  JOPLIN,  MO. 


For  Sale — Alfalfa,  millet,  cane,  buckwheat, 
turnip  and  other  seasonable  seeds.  Prices 
and  samples  on  application.  The  Barteldes* 
Seed  Co..  Lawrence.  Kan. 


Wanted  New  crop  English  bluegrass  or 
meadow  fescue,  timothy  and  other  grass 
seeds.  Correspond  with  The  Barteldes  Seed 
Co.,  Lawrence.  Kan. 


I want  to  buy  a well  improved  15  to  30- 
acre  tree  fruit  farm.  Give  full  description 
and  price  in  first  letter.  A.  Bryan  Cres- 
ton.  Iowa. 


For  Sale— -Hydraulic  cider  press  and  sta- 
tionary engine.  Both  good  as  new.  Half 
price.  Miss  E.  H.  Beebe,  Columbus,  Kansas. 


ROGUE  RIVER  VALLEY 

The  home  of  the  world's  fami  us  apples 
and  pears,  which  demand  the  highest  prices 
in  the  markets.  I have  had  over  21  years 
experience  in  this  valley,  which  time  I ‘have 
been  continually  over  the  valley  and  amons 
the  orchards.  My  wide  knowledge  of  values 
hej-e  are  at  your  demand.  Write  me  about 
what  you  can  handle  and  what  you  are  in- 
terested in  most.  I sell  alfalfa,  grain,  stock 
and  dairy  farms,  young  and  bearing  or- 
chards. Buy  your  tickets  for  Central  Point 
Oregon  and  look  up 

. L.  AV  HITE, SIDE.  For  a "Square  Deal.'* 


Fruit  and 
America 


A SNAP 


78  acres,  one-fourth  mile  of 
Hiwasse,  60  acres  in  cultiva- 
tion, 12  acres  bearing  apple 
orchard,  18  acres  excellent  timber,  nice  four  room 
bui.galow  residence,  also  first  class  barn.  Only  $36 
per  acre.  Many  other  bargains  in  Benton  county 
fruit  and  stock  farms. 

BEASLEY  REAL  ESTATE  CO. 

HIWASSE.  ARKANSAS 


FREE  HOMESTEADS 

From  40  to  160  acres  land  in  Alabama,  Arkansas 
SeA^frnaand  Mississippi  Given  AwayTy 
United  States  Government  to  successful  applicant^ 
Send  25c  for  information  and  application  forms. 
DIXIE  HOME  COMPANY,  Box  s/.  N^nli  S 
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jafc  Fort  Stock- 

ton,  Tex.  Richest  soil  in  Pocos  Valley, 
limestone  formation,  (no  gyp)  natural  flow 
of  pure  spring  water  exceeding  55.000,000 
gallons  perday  for  irrigation  anddomestio 
use;  irrigation  system  completed  and  in 
full  operation  now;  no  waiting  for  water; 
assured  profits  of  $100  to  $1,000  per  acre,  no 
drought:  no  crop  failures;  finest  all  year 
’round climate  in  the  United  States;  alti- 
tude 3,050  feet  above  sea  level.  7 

Natural  Location  for  Largest 
City  of  Southwest  Texas 

Fort  Stockton  is  county  seat  of  Pecos  County 
and  Important  division  point  on  the  Kansas 
City,  Mexico  and  Orient  Railway,  now  build- 
ing into  Fort  Stockton.  Has  36.0CO  acres  of 
the  finest  irrigated  land  the  sun  shines  on; 
adjacent  to  town.  Population  now  1 000* 
will  soon  be  a city  of  from  10.000  to  16  000 
Greater  opportunities  for  homeseekers  and 
Investors  tlian  were  offered  in  the  older  ^ri rated  . 
districts,  where  orchards  are  valued  at  from  $2,000 
to  $5,000  per  acre.  Those  who  have  investigated 
irrigated  districts  of  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Utah, 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  etc.,  say 
the  ®neflt  body  of  irrigated  land  they  eversaw. 

This  is  one  irrigation  project  where  the  water 
supply  has  not  varied  in  50  years;  wbereevery  drop 
of  water  used  for  irrigation  is  good  to  drink  and 
where  there  is  water  in  abundance  for  ivery  acre 
of  land  that  is  irrigable.  Choice  locations  open 
to  those  who  investigate  now.  voa  cannot  afford 
to  buy  land  anywhere  without  se^ingFortStockton. 
Low  rate  excursions  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of 
each  month.  Write  for  full  particulars  today. 

REFERENCES:  First  National  Bank,  Kansas 
vlty,  M°.,  1 stStateBank,  Fort  Stockton,  To*. 
£ Prospectus , map  and  illastrated 
folder  describing  these  lands  mailed 
free  to  all  who  address  ( y 

Fort  Stockton  Irrigated  Land  Comlbany 

k 405  Fidelity  Tnut  Bid*.,  Kansu  City,  Mo. 


ax. 
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Beautiful  Post  Cards  Free. 

Send  2c  stamp  for  five  samples  of 
our  very  best  gold  and  silk  finish 
birthday,  flower  and  motto  post  cards; 
beautiful  colors  and  loveliest  designs. 
Art  Post  Card  Club,  7,66  Jackson  St., 
Topeka,  Kan. 


FIRST-CLASS  POWER  PLANT  FOR  SALE 

mus?”argel°y 'increase6  yur  business  has  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  we 

figure  two  e-as  e our  P°wer  plant,  we  are  offering  for  sale,  at  a low 

time,  as  follows-  S 063  anci  tlllee  dynamos  which  we  are  operating  at  the  present 

P.°,"’,er  .Horltzontal  Otto  Special  Electric  Gas  Engli 

Gas  Engine, 
evolutions  per  minute. 

minute.  " ~ ” ““  rower  uynamo,  1,575  revolutions  per 

minute.6  ^ H5-volt  Fairbanks-Morse  Lighting  Dynamo,  1,750  revolutions  per 

'■•hf  t!Fee  dynamios  mentioned  above  are  all  direct  current. 

time  It  inrs?rivtfw1  !n  °Wa,i°Tin  our  buildinS  and  may  be  inspected  at  any 

a short  time!  tllctly  flrst-class  shape,  home  of  the  material  having  been  in  use  only 

of  UehLS, r,QeUitP-3nt a!-’  ^satisfactory  tc!  us  that  we  are  £°lnS  to  Install  a larger  plant 
with  elthei  onePof  the  above  en7ine°™P  e swltchboard  equipment  which  can  be  sold 
AJly  concern  not  at  present  using  gas  engines  for  power  can  save  a large  percent- 
age  of  present  power  expense  by  installing  one  or  both  of  these  engines  and  dynamos 
pensJh6Se  ens  nes  rnay  be  equipped  for  use  of  gasoline  instead  of  gas  at  slight  ex- 

Call  on  us  and  inspect  the  plant  in  operation,  or  write  for  prices  and  full  par- 
HCU I urs. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI. 


VIRGINIA  FRUIT  LANDS 

fj®  $20,  per  acre  will  buy  land  In  the  beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley  that  will  grow  better  fruit 
TT  gr<^yn  on.land  costing  from  $100  to  $200  per  acre  elsewhere.  There  are  special  reasons! 

erJrf™  + The  price  will  probably  double  in  five  years.  VIRGINIA’S  MILD  CLIMATE,  close 
markets,  coia  mountain  water  and  best  social  environment  make  her  very  attractive  to  the  North- 
er° H0,dasee^cr-  Pend  today  for  Illustrated  Quarterly,  maps,  Homeseeker’s  Excursion  rates 
and  other  Information. 

F.  H,  LaBaume,  Agr.&  Ind.  Agt.,  Norfolk  & Western  Ry.,  Dept.  G,  38  Roanoke,  Va. 
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Care  of  Young  Chicks. 

As  we  have  been  taking  The  Fruit- 
Grower  for  some  time,  and  are  well 
pleased  with  it,  I will  contribute 
something  to  the  poultry  department 
on  the  care  of  young  chicks,  and  hope 
that  it  will  be  of  as  much  benefit  to 
someone  else  as  it  has  been  to  us. 

I seldom  lose  a chick  with  diar- 
rhoea now.  1 fix  a weak  ginger  tea 
and  allow  them  to  have  no  other 
water  for  a few  days,  but  let  them 
have  all  of  the  tea  they  will  drink.  I 
never  give  wet  feeds  to  them.  I use 
thoroughly  cooked  cornbread  and  a 
dry  mash  of  cornmeal  or  fine  chops 
and  bran  (equal  weight)  and  chops 
and  wheat,  also  bran,  as  soon  as  they 
are  large  enough  to  eat  it.  Scalded 
sweet  milk  is  good  also.  If  a chicken 
has  diarrhoea  I use  warm  enemas  (for 
this  an  ear  syringe  is  convenient  to 
have),  and  give  a drop  or  two  of  pare- 
goric to  young  chicks  and  four  or  five 
drops  to  a grown  chicken.  I also  feed 
ground  parched  corn  to  the  little 
chicks. 

I will  also  tell  you  about  my  lamp- 
less brooder.  All  that  is  necessary 
are  a gallon  jug,  some  stiff  wire,  some 
old  flannel  and  a good  sized  box.  Out 
of  the  wire  make  a ring  to  fit  the  top 
of  the  jug;  make  another  ring  about 
a foot  larger  in  diameter  than  the 
first,  and  connect  both  with  straight 
pieces  of  wire.  On  the  outside  ring 
sew  pieces  of  old  flannel  long  enough 
to  come  to  the  floor  when  the  frame 
is  on  the  jug,  and  cut  a few  slits  along 
in  it  for  the  chicks  to  go  in  and  out, 
take  another  piece  of  flannel  wide 
enough  that  when  sewed  to  both  rings 
it  will  come  down  on  the  chicks’ 
backs.  Strap  a piece  of  flannel  around 
the  jug.  Have  a box  some  larger  than 
the  hover,  and  it  is  better  if  it  had  a 
piece  of  glass  in  it,  for  then  the  chicks 
could  stay  in  the  box  very  well  during 
a cool  day.  Cut  a large  hole  in  one 
end  of  the  box  for  the  chicks  to  go 
in  and  out  of,  and  bore  a few  holes 
near  the  top  of  the  box  for  ventila- 
tion. When  the  chicks  are  ready  to 
put  in,  put  a piece  of  flannel  on  a 
floor  or  board,  or  wherever  the  box 
is  to  set,  fill  the  jug  with  boiling 
water,  put  on  the  hover  and  put  the 
chicks  under  it. 

Fill  the  jug  with  hot  water  at  night 
for  one  to  three  weeks,  according  to 
the  weather  and  the  condition  of  the 
chicks;  after  they  are  several  days  old 
put  in  less  water,  or  do  not  have  it  so 
hot.  If  the  chicks  are  to  be  kept  in 
during  a cool  day  fill  the  jug  again  in 
the  morning.  It  is  handier  if  part  of 
the  top  of  the  box  is  fixed  to  take  off 
and  put  on  easily.  This  form  of 
brooder  will  accommodate  about  fifty 
chicks.  Keep  the  chicks  under  the 
hover  for  from  four  to  six  weeks, 
then  take  out  the  jug  and  hover, 
which  should  be  scalded  out  occasion- 
ally, and  keep  the  chicks  in  the  open 
box  until  they  are  two  or  three 
months  old,  when  they  are  big  enough 
to  put  on  the  roosts. 

MISS  MARY  LOU  WILLIS. 

Marathon,  Texas. 

it 

Poultry  for  the  Control  of  Grass- 
hoppers. 

In  parts  of  Eastern  Colorado  and 
Western  Kansas  and  Nebraska  grass- 
hoppers have  been  more  numerous 
this  season  than  usual,  and  various 
means  have  been  tried  to  kill  off  the 
pests.  The  Colorado  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, through  Prof.  W.  E.  Vaplon, 
suggests  that  more  poultry  be  kept  to 
hold  the  insects  in  check.  Regarding 
this  plan  he  says: 

“Perhaps  we  are  neglecting  the 
readiest  means  of  mastering  this  pest 
in  trying  to  find  some  new  remedy. 
Perhaps,  where  a large  crop  is  threat- 
ened, the  remedy  we  suggest  might 
not  be  effective,  but  we  believe  the 
chickens  and  the  turkeys,  if  properly 
handled,  would  in  a large  measure 
take  care  of  the  grasshoppers.  So 
long  as  we  feed  the  fowls  liberally 
about  the  buildings,  they  will  not  for- 
age much  or  far  from  the  feeding 
place;  but  if  movable  colony  houses 


were  provided,  and  placed  in  the 
fields,  and  the  fowls  were  fed  very 
little,  and  that  feed  scattered  broad- 
cast over  a large  acreage,  making  the 
fowls  hunt  for  it,  they  would  very 
largely  take  care  of  the  hoppers.  This 
should  be  done  at  the  very  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  hoppers  in  order  to 
keep  down  the  increase  as  largely  as 
possible,  and  it  is  astonishing  to  see 
how  many  gallons  of  hoppers  a hun- 
dred chicks  or  turkeys  can  dispose  of 
in  one  day.  No  feed  should  be  given 
in  the  morning,  so  they  will  be  more 
ready  to  forage. 

’“We  have  always  advised  disposing 
of  chickens,  with  the  exception  of 
those  meant  for  breeders  for  the  next 
season,  just  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough  to  market,  as  the  prices  later 
in  the  season  will  not  pay  for  the  in- 
creased weight.  But  by  the  great 
damage  done  by  grasshoppers  we  be- 
lieve a farmer  will  make  a mistake  by 
selling  his  poultry  until  this  pest  is 
disposed  of.  If  we  had  a specially 
valuable  garden  crop,  we  would  sure- 
ly protect  it  by  this  means,  even  if  we 
had  to  buy  poultry  and  had  to  herd 
them  during  part  of  the  day. 

“W.  E.  VAPLON.” 

Labor-Saving  Devices  for  Use  in  Pre- 
serving Season. 

Not  every  woman  appreciates  the 
value  of  a fruit  press,  to  lighten  labor 
in  making  jams,  jellies,  fruit  juices, 
etc.,  but  everyone  who  will  examine 
the  accompanying  illustration  will 
have  some  appreciation  of  the  useful- 
ness of  these  devices.  The  press  here 
shown,  the  Yale  Press,  is  made  by 
Victor  M.  Grab  & Co.,  Ashland  Block, 
Chicago,  and  the  illustration,  showing 
the  various  parts  of  the  press,  gives 
one  an  idea  of  how  it  works.  The 
operation  of  pressing  fruit  or  other 
material  is  simple.  Place  a cotton  bag 
filled  with  the  fruit  in  the  colander, 
fix  beam  in  position,  attach  crank  to 
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wheel,  and  every  pound  pulled  on  the 
same  exerts  forty-eight  pounds  pres- 
sure on  the  contents  of  the  press. 
This  enables  one  to  get  all  the  juice 
out  of  the  fruit,  and  there  is  no  stain- 
ing of  hands,  as  is  the  case  where  the 
old  way  is  followed.  This  press  saves 
time  and  labor,  and  also  saves  a lot  of 
the  fruit  juices. 

The  Yale  press  is  made  entirely  of 
steel  and  iron  plated  to  prevent  rust; 
it  clamps  to  any  table  and  can  be 
taken  down  instantly.  The  Yale  press 
is  made  in  three  sizes— two-quart, 
four-quart  and  eight-quart. 

■Sj-t 

When  fruit  growers  begin  to  adver- 
tise judiciously  to  increase  consump- 
tion of  their  fruits,  then  greater  quan- 
tities will  be  absorbed  by  all  our  mar- 
kets. They  are  doing  this  now,  and  it 
pays,  too.  But  note  this:  You  can- 

not make  advertising  pay  in  the  long 
run  unless  good  fruits  are  furnished. 
Don’t  overlook  the  fact  that  the  best 
way  to  make  friends  is  to  make  good. 
This  applies  to  fruits  as  well  as  to 
individuals. 

The  Western  Montana  Apple  Show 
will  be  held  at  Missoula,  October  10 
to  15.  More  than  $2,000  in  premiums 
has  already  been  pledged. 


Apples  For  Sale 

Harry  C.  Brinton,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3, 
Hanover,  Pa.,  writes  that  he  has  a good 
crop  of  fruit  on  thirty  acres  of  apple 
nees,  which  he  wants  to  sell  on  the 
trees.  Fruit  is  of  good  quality,  with 
pike  road  to  shipping  station. 

Fruit  Muu  Wauted 

A.  J.  Williams,  1403  Wabash  avenue, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  says  he  wants  a good 
all-round  fruit  man  to  take  charge  of 
his  fruit  farm  near  Parkville,  Mo.  He 
has  a fine  lay-out,  and  wants  a good 
man. 

Want  Help,  or  a Job? 

So  many  readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
want  apple  and  peach  packers  that  we 
believe  we  ought  to  open  up  a labor 
exchange  through  our  columns,  so  that 
those  who  want  work  can  get  in  touch 
\,  ith  those  who  need  help.  Our  classi- 
fied advertising  offers  a very  good 
means  of  communication.  The  charge 
for  an  advertisement  in  that  depart- 
ment is  only  3 cents  a word  each  inser- 
tion, payable  in  advance.  If  you  want 
help,  or  if  you  want  work,  use  The 
Fruit-Grower’s  Classifed  Department. 

Japanese  Radish  Docs  Well 

Regarding  our  Japanese  radish  seed, 
James  S.  Douglas,  Catlett.  Va„  writes: 
"I  have  plenty  of  the  seed,  having  rais- 
ed a lot  last  year,  one  radish  weighing 
1 1V2  pounds.  I have  plenty  of  plants 
now,  from  volunteer  seed,  and  their- 
seed  pods  are  almost  ripe.  I shall  plant 
some  more  seeds,  to  provide  radishes 
for  winter  use.  This  is  certainly  a fine 
radish,  and  I shall  try  to  raise  some 
big  ones  this  year.  This  is  a fine  fruit 
year  in  this  section,  and  we  have  plenty 
of  apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  cher- 
ries and  small  fruits  of  all  kinds.  Farm 
crops  are  also  very  good.” 

Valuable  Variety  of  Cherry 

H.  Back  & Sons,  Harrison,  Ohio,  write 
of  a fine  variety  of  cherry  growing  on 
their  farm.  Here  is  what  they  say  of 
it:  “This  cherry  has  the  color  of  Mont- 

morency, but  is  twice  its  size;  it  is  fully 
as  productive  as  Early  Richmond  and 
more  hardy;  it  has  a short  stem,  is  free 
from  rot,  and  ripens  a week  after  Mont- 
morency. It  is  the  best  all-round 
cherry  we  know.  Samples  were  sent  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  and  Mr.  Brackett  could 
not  identify  it;  he  said  perhaps  some 
French  settler  had  planted  the  seed: 
he  said  further  it  resembled  a French 
variety  called  Escapelle.  Wherever  the 
Duke  strain  of  cherries  flourish,  this 
variety  will  be  a leader.” 

Mulberries  Bear  Second  Crop 

It  is  possible  we  have  overlooked  the 
humble  mulberry  in  planting  trees  to 
provide  us  with  a fruit  supply.  The 
mulberry  alone  seems  to  have  been 
able  to  produce  a crop  this  season.  Our 
weather  in  March  was  unusually  warm,, 
followed  by  severe  weather  in  April, 
and  all  our  fruits  succumbed.  When 
the  freeze  came  mulberry  trees  were  in 
full  foliage  and  had  new  growth  of 
five  or  six  inches,  with  fruit  almost 
ready  to  color.  After  the  freeze  the 
trees  were  as  black  as  though  draped 
for  a funeral,  and  they  soon  shed  their 
blighted  new  wood  and  were  as  bare 
as  they  were  in  January.  The  cool, 
damp  weather  of  the  following  month 
favored  the  speedy  deve'/ipment  of  new 
foliage,  and  I was  much  surprised  to 
find,  on  May  21,  these  trees  blooming 
profusely  again,  and  at  this  date  (July 
10),  the  berries  are  coloring. — M.  E. 
Murtfeldt,  St.  Louis  County,  Mo. 

How  About  Prunes  In  Arkansas? 

I noticed  on  the  St.  Louis  market,,  a 
few  days  ago,  some  very  fine  Califor- 
nia prunes.  I see  no  reason  why  we 
could  not  grow  them  in  Southwest  Ar- 
kansas, and  want  to  know  if  Fruit- 
Grower  readers  have  had  any  experi- 
ence in  growing  them.  Can  you  give 
me  the  address  of  a California  nursery 
firm  from  which  trees  can  be  secured? 
I want  to  open  up  a poultry  farm  in 
connection  with  my  orchards  in  Pike 
County,  Ark.  Can  you  cite  me  to  a 
good  man  to  take  charge  of  such  a 
plant? — I.  M.  Patterson.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

We  don’t  know  about  the  poultryman 
— perhaps  some  of  our  readers  can  help 
Friend  Patterson.  Also,  how  about  the 
prunes,  or  European  type  of  plums  in 
Southwest  Arkansas?  Has  anyone  had 
experience  with  them  there?  We  would 
experiment  very  carefully,  anyway,  lest 
the  fruit  rot  too  badly.  Try  Fancher 
Creek  Nurserfes,  Fresno,  Calif.,  for  the 
prune  trees. 

A Boy’s  Orchard 

About  seven  years  ago  I had  saved  a 
little  money,  and  my  papa  put  it  in  an 
orchard  for  me,  and  I now  have  an 
orchard  of  about  100  trees,  peach  and 
apple.  I have  twenty  Carman  peach 
trees,  and  this  season  sold  $30  worth 
of  fruit,  besides  helping  to  supply  fruit 
for  home  use.  I would  have  had  $50 
worth  of  fruit  if  the  trees  had  received 
a second  spraying;  they  were  sprayed 


only  once,  and  many  peaches  rotted. 

1 have  some  fine  late  peaches  and  a 
nice  lot  of  apples.  I live  near  Mena, 
Ark.,  in  a fine  fruit  country.  I would 
advise  every  boy  to  get  him  an  orchard; 
his  father  should  help  him  get  started. 
— A.  W.  St.  John,  Jr.,  Mena,  Ark. 

Now,  that’s  what  we  call  a good  let- 
ter. A boy  eleven  years  old  already 
engaged  in  the  orchard  business  on  his 
own  account.  It  has  been  said  that 
only  old  men  plant  fruit  trees — perhaps 
if  we  give  the  boys  a start  such  as 
this  boy  received,  more  of  them  will  be 
interested  in  the  business 

1 41  CENTS  A ROD  FOR  A 
4 24-INCH  HOG  FENCE; 

Seod  for  Catalog  Showioe  Many 
Styles  All  Sold  on  Trial 
The  Ottawa  Mfg.  Co..  Ouawa,  Ks  ; 

<141  FQMPW  have  300.000  Standard  varieties  of 
dniiLdmui  Nursery  Trees,  all  true  to  name  and 
WANTED  raised  on  new  soil.  Wholesale  and  retail 
rlts  1 1- V prices  now  ready.  Our  prices  are  right 
and  our  stock  quality  product.  Live  Agents  Wanted  for 
permanent  work.  Every  Orchardist  should  have  our 
prices.  Order  now  and  sav  20  per  cent.  Address 
EDENVALE  NURSERY  COMPANY. 

E.  C.  Stowe,  General  Managing  Salesman 
P.  O.  Drawer  1297.  San  Jose,  California 

ATTENTION  FARMER? 

I increase  your  income  by  learning:  to  make  your  fruit 
trees  bear  a larger  fruit,  a largrer  quantity  and  a better 
quality.  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED  “POMOGRIS.” 
The  tree  medicine  does  the  work.  This  is  not  a fake 
Send  2c  stamp  for  full  particulars.  Address 
M.  HALL, 

686  Westchester  Avenue.  BROX,  NEW  YORK 

HowtoGetBigPonltry  Profits 

Edgar  Brig-grs,  the  most 
successful  poultry  expert  in 
America,  tells  liow  to  make 
the  greatest  success  with 
poultry  in  his  book 

“PROFITS  IN  POULTRY 

KEEPING  SOLVED” 

The  new  fourth  edition 
covers  every  branch  of  poultry 
keeping:  and  contains  the 
many  priceless  secrets  which 
you  must  know  in  order  to 
get  the  larg-est  profits  from 
poultry;  tells  how  to  make  the 
best  poultry  food  at  10  to  16 
a I 1A  / a VC  P'1 1 1|  cents  per  bushel.  Brig-gs’  Sys- 
ALWAiD  LULL  tern  calls  for  less  equipment, 
Dnirrc  cyctc  m labor  and  expenses  than  other 
DKIulO  J:  Jl  C.F1  plan  and  by  it  one  man  can 
nOFQ  IT  easily  care  for  2,000  layers  and 
UUtJ  1 1 3.000  chicks. 

Price  of-  Book  $1.00.  Three  editions  of  this  great 
book  rapidly  sold  for  $5.00  per  copy.  Price  just  re- 
duced to  only  $1.00. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  BUT  LIMITED  SPACE 

You  should.get  our  new  book,  just  published 

“THE  SMITH  METHOD  OF  POULTRY  KEEPING” 

which  g-ives  the  best,  most  comprehensive  and  preicti- 
cal  system  we  know  of  for  keeping’  many  fowls  on  a 
small  lot.  It  cuts  down  the  work  and  care  required  to 
the  minimum  and  does  not  require  elaborate  equi|> 
ment.  It  is  also  well  adapted  for  large  plants.  By  this 
system  others  are  making- $2,500.00  per  year  on  a space 
40x60.  WHY  NOT  YOU  ? Price  of  book  only  $1.00. 

OUR  GREAT  SPECIAL  LIMITED  TIME  OFFER 

For  $1.00  we  will  send  you  your  choice  of  either 
book,  and  include  POULTRY  SUCCESS,  the  leading 
poultry  magazine,  for  one  year. 

For  $1.75  we  will  send  -you  both  books  and  include 
POULTRY  SUCCESS  for  one  year. 

For  $2.25  we  will  send  you  both  books,  postage  pre- 
paid and  POULTRY  SUCCESS  for  three  years. 

For  $1.00  we  will  send  POULTRY  SUCGESS  for  three 
years.  Regular  price  fifty  cents  per  year.  Leading  and 
bes+  poultry  journal  published.  Twenty-first  year,  64 
to  164  pages,  best  writers,  beautifully  illustrated,  sam- 
ple copy  free. 

HOSTERMAN  PUBLISHING  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD  OHIO 


DO  YOU 


MILK  COWS? 


If  so,  we  want  you  to  read 
a copy  of  Kimball’s  Dairy 
Farmer,  the  national  dairy 
magazine.  It  is  edited  by 
dairy  authorities,  hand- 
somely illustrated  and* 
printed  on  good  book 
paper.  Fifty  thousand  of 
the  country’s  leading 
dairy  farmers  take  it. 
Send  a postal  card  for 
free  sample  copy. 


KIMBALL’S  DAIRY  FARMER 

John  Andrews,  Mgr. 


WATERLOO 


IOWA 


SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS  OFFERED 


THETROUTMANe 


For  the  Next  Three  Months  on 

ORCHARD 
EATERS 

Place  your  orders  early  and  save  enough  to  cover  cost  of  freight. 
Our  new  prices  are  out;  send  for  full  information.  Learn  About 
the  Troutman  Attachment  for  the  Use  in  Protecting  Small  Fruits. 
The  only  thing  of  the  kind  ever  devised.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

The  Round  Crest  Orchard  Heater  Co. 

CANON  CITY,  COLORADO 


DON’T BUY GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Alcohol  engine,  superior  to  any  one-cylinder  engine;  revolutionising  power.  Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  engines,  with  greater  durability.  Corti 
Less  to  Buy— LesB  to  Run.  Quickly,  easily  started.  Vibration  practically  overcome.  Cheaply  moonted  on  any  wagon.  It  Is  a combination  portable,  stationary  or 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
“THE  MASTER  WORKMAN," 

a two-cylinder  gasoline,  kerosene  of 


engine.  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE, 


TEMPLE  PUMP  COMPANY,  West  15th  St.,  Chicngo.  THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY  SIXTH  YEAR, 
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CHOI*  REPORTS  FOR  AUGUST 

(Continued  from  page  7 
In  a lump,  and  some  contracts  have 
been  signed  at  about  $2  per  barrel;  we 
saw  One  contract  calling-  for  price  of 
$1.85  per  barrel  for  "commercial" 
grade;  grower  to  deliver  fruit  at  pack- 
ing table,  and  to  haul  barrels  to  and 
from  town,  buyer  to  furnish  barrels 
and  pack  the  fruit. 

Amoret,  Mo. — We  estimate  our  crop 
at  (>,000  barrels;  quality  excellent. — D 

F.  F. 

New  Franklin,  Mo. — We  shipped  from 
this  place  about  150  cars  of  apples  last 
year  ;thls  season  will  have  less  than 

20.— T.  H.  T. 

Columbia,  Mo. — One-tenth  crop  of  ap- 
ples here.  Good  crop  of  blackberries. 
— J.  C.  W. 

Koshkonong,  Mo. — Twenty  per  cent 
crop  of  peaches.  Apples,  15%  of  crop.— 

T.  M.  C. 

Marionvllle,  Mo. — Peaches,  25%  of 
crop.  Apples,  half  crop;  quality  fair  to 
good. — W.  T.  F. 

Lebanon,  Mo.- — No  fruit  in  this  vicin- 
ity.— A.  T.  N. 

Stella,  Mo. — Apples,  85%  of  crop; 
quality  good.  No  sales  yet,  but  buyers 
are  looking  around. — B.  F.  M. 

Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.- — Sixty  per  cent  of 
apple  crop;  quality  only  fair.  Rains 
have  fallen  almost  continuously. — -J. 
N.  H. 

Oregon,  Mo. — Some  peaches  on  high 
land.  Apples,  75%  of  crop.  Summer  ap- 
ples, including  Wealthy,  are  going  at 
$1.75  per  barrel,  not  including  the  bar- 
rel.—J.  H.  M. 

Springfield,  Mo. — Not  to  exceed  10% 
of  apple  crop.  I estimate  the  crop  fully 
75%  below  the  crop  of  1909. — T.  C.  L. 

Bolivar,  Mo. — Best  apple  crop  since 
1906;  quality  poor  except  where  spray- 
ed. Apples  generally  are  very  scabby. 
— J.  N.  C. 

Laclede,  Mo. — No  apples  here;  about 
half  crop  grapes. — C.  S.  W. 

Parkville,  Mo. — One-third  crop  of 
peaches;  many  dead  trees.  Good  crop 
of  grapes.  About  half  crop  apples; 
quality  fine.  Apples  are  growing  nice- 
ly; peaches  quite  wormy. — J.  H.  D. 

Rushville,  Mo. — Good  crop  peaches. 
Full  crop  of  apples;  quality  best  ever 
grown  here.  Some  lump  sales  made. — 
B.  F.  S.  (It  is  said  this  correspondent 
has  sold  his  fruit  on  the  trees  for  a 
large  sum. — Ed.) 

Cedar  Gap,  Mo. — No  peaches  here. 
Apples  10%  of  crop;  quality  good;  the 
weather  conditions  are  favorable  for 
growth  and  development  of  apples. — 

L.  E. 

Stevensville,  Mont. — About  one-tenth 
apple  crop;  only  a few  favored  places 
have  fruit. — H.  B. 

Omaha,  Neb. — One-third  crop  grapes. 
No  apples. — F.  G.  M. 

Johnson,  Neb. — Peaches,  40%  of  crop; 
small  in  size  on  account  of  the  dry 
weather.  Half  crop  of  apples;  quality 
good  where  sprayed.  Summer  apples 
sold  for  40  cents  bushel.  Dry  weather 
is  hurting  orchards  not  cultivated. — 

G.  S.  C. 

Batavia,  N.  Y. — Half  crop  of  peaches; 
10%  crop  of  grapes.  Apples,  40%  of 
crop;  quality  not  good. — H.  E.  L. 

Adams  Basin,  N.  Y . — Full  crop  of 
peaches;  quality  good.  Apples  are  a 
light  crop;  quality  good. — C.  O.  B. 

Interlaken,  N.  Y. — Full  crop  peaches, 
in  good  condition.  One-half  crop  of 
grapes.  Apples,  75%  of  crop;  above  the 
average  in  quality.  Apples  dropped  un- 
usually bad. — W.  A.  B. 

Lagrangeville,  N.  Y. — Small  crop  of 
peaches  and  grapes.  Very  small  crop 
of  apples;  quality  fair. — J.  A.  C. 

Penn  Yan.  N.  Y.— Peaches,  75%  of 
crop;  good  quality.  Grapes,  probably 
60%  of  crop.  Apples,  about  60%;  quality 
good.  Bartlett  pears  light  crop;  others 
moderate. — R.  L.  E. 

Medina,  N.  Y. — Moderate  crop  of 
peaches.  Apples  one-fourth  crop  or 
less;  quality  fair. — S.  A.  B. 

Jay,  N.  Y. — Grapes  are  far  better 
than  last  year.  Good  apple  crop;  qual- 
ity fair  to  good;  our  crop  is  better  than 
75%,  trees  being  well  loaded. — H.  T.  S. 

Brockport,  N.  Y. — Perhaps  30%  of  ap- 
ple crop. — W.  F.  U. 

Fayetteville,  N.  Y. — Grapes,  75%  of 
crop.  Apples  one-third  crop;  quality 
poor.  Apples  are  practically  a failure. 
— F.  E.  D. 

Proctorville,  Ohio. — Fair  crop  peaches. 
Good  crop  of  apples,  perhaps  40,000 
barrels  in  this  county,  quality  good. — 
U.  T.  C. 

Gypsum,  Ohio. — Full  crop  peaches,  in 
fine  condition.  Apples,  50  to  65%  of 
crop;  quality  good,  no  scab,  and  few 
worms. — W.  M. 

Sterling,  Okla. — Peaches  full  crop, 
condition  good.  Grapes,  75%  crop.  Ap- 
ples, 25%  of  crop;  quality  good. — J. 
G.  M. 

Tecumseh,  Okla. — Fine  peach  crop; 
good  quality.  Apples,  one-third  crop; 
quality  good. — R.  W. 

Norman,  Okla. — Fair  crop  peaches, 
hut  late;  fruit  has  been  hurt  by  long 
drouth;  grapes  fair  crop.  Apples,  25% 
of  crop;  quality  good  where  sprayed. 
Heat  and  drouth  have  affected  fruit 
crops. — M.  P. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — Fair  corp  of 
peaches,  but  fruit  is  small.  Grapes  very 
good.  Half  crop  apples.  All  fruit  is 
small  on  account  of  drouth. — H C T 

Yukon.  Okla. — Peach  trees  well  load- 
ed, but  fruit  is  small.  Apples  dropping 
badly;  affected  with  scab  and  codling 
moth.  Parts  of  this  section  are  very 
dry  and  trees  are  suffering  for  moist- 
ure.— A.  S.  P. 

Pond  Creek,  Okla. — Early  peaches  are 
good;  too  dry  and  hot  for  late  varieties. 
Too  dry  for  apples,  and  the  drouth  is 
affecting  all  crops. — J.  T.  E. 

Roseburg,  Ore. — Full  crop  peaches, 
pears  and  apples;  quality  excellent. — 
F.  D.  O. 

Forest  Grove,  Ore. — Full  apple  crop; 
quality  No.  1.  Prune  crop  good  in  the 
hills;  not  so  good  in  the  valley. — W. 
R.  H. 

Mosier,  Ore. — Good  apple  crop  of  very 
fancy  quality. — A.  P.  B. 

Milton,  Ore. — Indications  are  that 
peaches  will  be  small.  Will  have  about 
150  cars  of  apples;  fruit  of  fine  quality. 
We  will  also  have  about  100  cars  of 
prunes. — W.  C.  H. 

on£rant  s Pass>  Ore. — Full  crop  peaches; 
80%  crop  of  pears.  Apples,  75%  crop; 
quality  good.  The  most  favorable  year 
we  have  had  for  a long  time. — G.  li.  P. 

Cove,  Ore. — Very  good  crop  peaches! 
Apples  full  crop.  Prices  will  likely 
start  low,  on  account  of  the  over-esti- 
mated  crop. — K.  J.  S. 


Harrisburg,  Pa. — Peaches,  75%  of 
crop;  quality  very  line.  Grapes  half 
crop.  Apples,  40%  of  crop;  quality  very 
fair.  Considerable  Bordeaux  russetlng. 
I think  apple  trees  are  showing  effect 
of  aphis  injury  last  year;  the  June 
drop  was  very  heavy. — G.  H. 

Tidal,  Pa. — Half  crop  apples;  quality 
good. — R.  F.  S. 

Athens,  Texas. — Just  finished  mar- 
keting the  largest  peach  crop  known 
to  this  section. — C.  E.  F. 

Roanoke,  Va. — Peaches  are  good  crop 
on  high  land.  Apples  50  to  75%  of 
crop;  quality  good  where  sprayed.  Sea- 
son has  been  cool  and  favorable.— T. 
D.  L. 

Waynesboro,  Va. — Peaches,  90  to  95% 
of  crop;  condition  best  for  ten  years. 
Apples,  95%  of  record  crop;  quality  fine. 
Summer  apples  have  sold  at  from  $2.50 
to  $4  barrel;  no  winter  fruit  sold  yet. 
— H.  M.  M. 

Middlebrook,  Va. — Half  crop  peaches; 
quality  good.  Apples  90%  of  crop;  qual- 
ity excellent. — W.  A.  M. 

Waynesboro,  Va. — Remarkably  fine 
apple  crop  here. — .T.  C. 

Entiat,  Wash. — Full  crop  of  apples 
and  peaches.  Considerable  tb*  lining 
has  been  necessary,  and  outlook  for 
crops  is  better  than  ever  before.- — T. 

H.  A. 

Wenatchee,  Wash. — -Heavy  crop  of 
peaches.  Full  crop  of  apples,  estimated 
at  2,000  carloads;  quality  fine.  Pros- 
pects indicate  good  prices. 

Clarkston,  Wash. — Full  crop  peaches; 
grape  crop  fully  up  to  normal.  By  far 
the  largest  crop  of  apples  ever  grown 
here. — E.  H.  L. 

Belgrove.  W.  Va. — One-fourth  crop 
peaches.  About  half  crop  apples. — W. 
H.  C. 

Government’s  Crop  Report 

The  crop  report  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  dated  July  1 shows  the 
following  condition  of  the  apple  crop 
throughout  the  country;  we  quote  only 
those  states  where  apples  are  grown 
extensively: 

State  Condition  July  1 


1910 

1909 

Massachusetts  

77 

75 

New  York  

60 

75 

Pennsylvania  

58 

63 

Maryland  

72 

58 

Virginia  

72 

40 

West  Virginia  

55 

44 

Ohio  

32 

33 

Indiana  

39 

38 

Illinois  

8 

35 

Michigan  - 

45 

70 

Iowa  

6 

73 

32 

50 

Nebraska  

26 

73 

Kansas  

64 

30 

Utah  

65 

65 

Kentucky  

4 9 

55 

Idaho 

90 

60 

Arkansas  

47 

47 

Washington  .. 

92 

67 

Colorado  

55 

80 

Oregon  

93 

60 

New  Mexico  

55 

55 

California  

87 

80 

Keister's  Ladies'  Tailoring  College 


Cor.  12th  and  Brooklyn  Avc. 


MISS  GIFFORD,  Proprietress 


KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


Teaches  practical  and  scientific  pattern  making,  dress  making  and  ladies'  tailoring.  All  pupils  re- 
ceive personal  instructions  by  practical  teachers.  Make  Your  Own  Dresses.  We  can  teach  you 
in  a short  time  to  do  your  own  work.  Opportunities  to  earn  money  right  in  school.  Write  for  free  catalog. 


THE  BEST  FRUIT  COUNTRY  ON  EARTH 

The  Grand  River  Valley  of  Colorado  is  Best  Reached  Via  The 

Colorado  Midland 


Railway 


The  trip  is  one  of  Scenic  Grandeur  and  comfort;  on  this 
trip  three  mountain  ranges  aie  crossed,  thus  giving  the 
passenger  an  unexcelled  panoramic  view  from  the  train. 
Two  trains  daily.  Dining  cars,  meals  a’la  carte.  Obser- 
vation Pullman  cars  on  daylight  trains.  Extremely  low 
rates  to  the  homeseeker  and  tourist.  Write  to  us  for  de- 
scriptive pamphlet  and  information. 

C.  H.  SPEERS,  General  Passenger  Agent 
Colorado  Midland  Railway  Denver,  Colorado 


Electric  Interurbans  arc  Proving  to  be 

Big  Money-Makers 

I Am  Building  the  Dan  Patch  Electric  Line  and  Offer  You  this 
$1000  FREE  to  Make  Money  With  Me  in  This  Enterprise 


MNNEAPOL 


The  First  Electric  Line  to 
Tap  the  Wealth  of  Oisr 
Golden  Northwest. 


I Will  Give  You  $1000  in  the  Voting  "Com- 
mon” Stock,  Absolutely  Free,  in  Addition 
to  a 10  Share  Investment  in  Our  Preferred 
Stock,  and  I Believe  this  Free  "Common” 

Stock  Will  Increase  to  Over  $2000  Cash 
Value.  Smaller  Investments  Will  Re- 
ceive Same  Proportion  of  Free  "Com- 
mon” Stock. 

BELIEVE  I can  show  you  the  best  electric  Investment  oppor" 
tunity  that  ever  came  to  your  notice— I firmly  believe  it  and  I 
have  backed  up  my  belief  by  a 8100,000  Investment  myself.  I 
don’t  want  you  to  say  “yes”  or  “no”  until  you  give  me  a chance 
to  talk  with  you  a little  while. 

If  you’ve  got  some  money  that  you  want  to  place  where  it  will 
bring  you  big  returns,  or  if  you  want  to  invest  a little  each  month 
out  of  your  income,  give  me  your  careful  attention  for  a little  while 
until  I can  lay  before  you  an  investment  proposition  that  strikes  me 
as  a great  big  money  maker  for  the  people,  and  the  indisputable  facta 
bear  me  out  in  my  judgment— I want  you  to  have  all  the  facts  and  then  I 
believe  you  will  want  to  put  your  money  where  it  will  work  for  you  and 
you  only. 

Now,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  send  you  my  big  40-page  “Book  of  Elec- 
tric Railroad  Facts,”  which  1 11  mail  you  free  and  at  the  same  time  I also 
Bend  you  my  other  book  called  “ Whj  Wall  Street  Rules  With  the  People’s 
Money.”  When  you  get  these  two  books  which  containall  the  facts  about 
the  Dan  Patch  Electric  Railroad  and  about  me,  personally,  then  I’m  will- 
ing for  you  to  sit  in  the  quiet  of  your  home  and  pass  judgment  on  the 
whole  proposition, 

1 just  want  you  to  have  these  two  free  books  that  will  open  your  eyes 
about  banks  and  Wall  Street  and  Investments  in  general;  and  when  you 
get  these  two  books  I’ll  take  my  chances  on  whether  you  11  say  “Savage 
is  wrong”  or  “Savage  is  right,”  and  it  won’t  interfere  with  our  feelings 
or  friendship  if  you  never  Invest  a dollar  or  never  write  me  again.  I offer 
you  these  two  books  free— I want  to  show  you  how  you  can  make  your 
money  work  and  earn  for  you. 

Now  just  a minute,  while  I give  you  a few  facts.  Perhaps  nine  out  of 
ten  readers  of  this  paper  know  me  already,  but  to  those  who  do  not,  I 
want  to  say  that  I’ve  been  doing  a national  and  international  business 
out  of  Minneapolis  for  the  past  22  years. 

My  business  is  now  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world— made  so  by  the  continued  patronage  of  nearly 
three  million  thinking,  progressive,  hard  working  farmers  and  stock-raisers.  These 
people  are  my  friends  and  customers— thousands  have  already  invested  in  my  new 
enterprise— some  from  your  own  State  and  from  every  State  in  the  Union  and  every 
Province  in  Canada.  I have  built  up  a number  of  big  enterprises  here  in  the 
Northwest  and  now  I‘m  building  the  biggest  of  them  all.  It  is  known  as  the  People’s 
Electric  Line,  owned  and  controlled  by  the  people. 

OUR  SPLENDID  57-FOOT.  ALL-STEEL  CARS  COMMENCED 
RUNNING  IN  JULY.  1910 


ROCHESTER 


Dae  Patch  Electric  Railroad 


The  Dan  Patch  Electric  Railroad  runs  from  Minneapolis  to  Rochester,  and  back 
from  Lakeville  to  St.  Paul— 130  miles. 

I am  not  merely  “thinking”  of  building  this  Railroad,  I am  reallybuilding  it 
now — grading  on  the  first  section  is  completed  and  cars  are  running.  We  have 
started  grading  on  the  last  division  from  Owatonna  to  Rochester. 

I am  working  to  make  this  the  best  constructed  and  biggest  dividend-pay- 
ing Electric  Railroad  in  the  country.  High-class  Electric  Roads  from  New 
York  to  Spokane  are  great  money-makers.  I tell  you  all  about  it  in  my  Big 
Book.  This  is  the  second  time  I have  given  the  people  a chance  to  share  with 
me— my  other  new  enterprise  paid  10  per  cent— the  dividend  checks  were 
mailed  oat  oe  June  1st. 

Now  Is  your  chance  to  share  with  me  in  this  enterprise — the  greatest  of 
them  all  I will  give  you  81,000  in  voting  stock  in  addition  to  a small 
investment,  1 want  to  send  you  the  estimated  net-profit  statement,  showing 


how  your  investment  can  rapidly  increase  in  cash  value.  This  informa- 
tion is  contained  in  my  Big  Book  of  Electric  Railroad  Facts.  1 want  you 
to  have  it  even  though  you  never  invest  a dollar,  and  I am  especially 
anxious  for  you  to  have  my  new  Book,  “Why  Wall  Street  Rules  with  4 
the  People’s  Money.” 

Don’t  be  backward  about  sending  for  these  books.  I want  you 


some  of  these  Wall  Street  secrets  will  open  your  eyes.  I want  <£V 

fou  to  see  how  the  people’s  money  works  for  Wall  Street. 
want  to  show  you  how  to  make  your  money  work  for 

«&♦ 


you  and  for  no  one  else. 

Send  For  The  2 Books  Now. 


MAIL  ME  THE  FREE  COUPON  W 


M.  W. 
Savage, 
President 
0-  * and 

Treasurer, 
tV  Dan  Patch 

^ Electric  Line, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

h Dear  Mr.  Savage: — I don’t  know 
whether  I’ll  invest  an y money  or 
not,  but  would  like  to  have  you  send 
your  two  Books — without  any 


I am  not  drawing  any  salary  and  I have  not  received  any  free  stock  except  with  the  preferred  stock  I bought.  I cannot  te#' 
make  any  money  except  by  the  rapid  increase  in  value  of  the  “common”  stock.  I personally  guarantee  to  protect  your  a? 

stock  equally  with  my  own  and  that  it  will  make  exactly  the  same  per  cent  of  profit.  This  is  truly  a people’s  road  that  j©  ♦ 44~  . - 

is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  people-  «,V  X J 

I offer  you  the  “Uommon”  Stock  Free  instead  of  giving  it  to  Wall  Street.  It  Is  the  “common”  stock  that  has  Street  RuIsb  With  the  People ’0  Money.” 

made  the  great  railroad  fortunes— “common”  stock  will  make  you  rich  if  you  carefully  select  it.  Do  you  know 
of  anything  as  good  as  the  Dan  Patch  Electric  Line i jjgr 

Name 


M.  W.  SAVAGE,  President 

Minneapolis  ...  Minnesota 


\y 


Post  Office. . 


.♦  State. . 


The  Fruit-Grower 


A Story  of  Profits  in  Oranges 


IT  is  a strange  and  unaccountable  fact  that  today  the  only  invest- 
ment being  made  by  the  man  of  ordinary  means  is  one  which 
has  to  do  with  soil.  The  investor  does  not  and  will  not  buy 
anything  which  does  not  have  wrapped  about  it  an  absolute 
security.  The  whole  era  of  investments  during  the  past  few  years 
has  been  towards  land. 

In  this  connection  the  writer  has  investigated  one  of  the  invest- 
ments, which  is  today  meeting  with  the  most  colossal  success  of 

any  similar  line  in  this  coun- 
try. The  public  has  sought 
after  this  investment  in  such 
numbers  that  space  is  taken 
here  to  discuss  the  question 
of  the  orange  as  a commer- 
cial security. 

The  man  responsible  for 
the  success  of  what  he  terms 
the  Orange  Bond  is  Lewis 
H.  Scurlock  of  Kansas  City, 

3,000  ORANGES  FROM  ONE  TREE  M°’  Trhis,  111311  15  P^pS 

one  of  the  most  widely 
known  and  influential  land  men  of  the  southwest.  He  is  the 
President  of  the  Provident  Land  Company,  which  made  an 
unsurpassed  record  in  the  selling  of  Texas  lands.  The  commercial 
reputation  of  this  man  and  his  associates  could  not  be  improved 
upon.  His  record  is  clean,  and  he  has  a peculiar  insight  into 
choosing  successes,  and  in  guiding  others  toward  such  successes. 

He  is  now  engaged  in  the  selling  of  what  he  terms  Orange 
Bonds.  He  and  his  Company  are  interested  in  the  Provident 
Orchard  Company,  which  is  located  on  the  outskirts  of  Provident 
City,  in  Colorado  and  Lavaca  Counties,  Texas,  85  miles  south- 
west of  Houston. 

Provident  City  is  to  be  the  terminus  of  the  Gulf  Coast  & P.  C 
railroad,  where  connections  will  be  made  to  the  great  trunk  lines 
reaching  away  to  all  markets.  The  soil  in  this  locality  is  ideal  for 
all  manner  of  citrus  fruit 
growing,  and  more  than 
this,  the  climate,  which 
after  all  is  80  per  cent  of 
the  value  to  farm  life,  has 
not  an  equal  anywhere  upon 
the  face  of  the  globe. 

Mind  you,  this  country  is 
growing  at  a rate  of  speed 
which  you  nor  I,  nor  most  men 
of  the  north,  can  hardly  com- 
prehend, and  it  is  all  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  soil  and  the 
climate,  when  linked  with  the 
energy  of  man,  makes  of  each 
and  every  individual  farm  a 
mint  of  Nature. 

These  words  sound  dreamy 
perhaps  to  you  as  you  read 
them,  but  if  you  were  to  go  to 
this  ideal  region,  and  there  see  with  your  own  eyes  what  is  to  be  seen,  you 
would  no  longer  wonder  at  the  swarming  flow  of  humanity  which  is  pour- 
ing over  the  borders  of  Texas. 

All  authorities  agree  that  in  the  region  round  about  Provident  City  the 
growing  of  the  orange  is  destined  to  become  the  great  industry  of  this 
section.  Here  it  seems  that  the  orange  rises  to  its  surest  and  its  best,  and 
the  tale  of  this  wonderful  section  and  what  it  is  doing  and  has  done,  reads 
more  like  fiction  than  cold,  hard  statistical  facts. 

For  instance,  such  words  as  these  from  eminent  experts  remove 
all  doubt  as  to  climate  and  soil.  Frank  Putnam,  Editor  of  the 
Southwestern  Farmer  of  Houston,  Texas,  says:  “After  a personal  investi- 

gation of  the  land  around  Provident  City,  I consider  this  locality  admirably 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  oranges  and  figs.  It  is  destined  to  become  the 
center  of  the  great  fruit-growing  industry.” 

Harold  Hume,  the  recognized  orange  expert  of  the  United  States,  of 
Glen  St.  Mary’s,  Florida,  in  his  report  on  Gulf  Coast  Texas,  says,  of  its 


sandy  soil : “It  does  not  become  so  stiff  and  hard  in  dry  weather,  and  not 

so  sticky  and  pasty  in  wet  weather.  It  is  underlaid  with  clay,  and  retains 
moisture  and  plant  food  well.” 

Richard  Hartman,  an  expert  nurseryman  of  European  experience,  and 
now  in  charge  of  the  orange  and  fig  farm  of  Emil  Reinbold,  says  of 
the  Provident  Orchard  Company’s  lands:  “The  soil  of  this  locality  is 

peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growing  of  oranges  and  figs,  owing  to  its  sandy, 
loamy  nature,  which  renders  it 
easy  of  cultivation,  and  suscep- 
tible to  scientific  treatment. 

Oranges  and  figs  will  undoubt- 
edly do  splendidly  here.” 

These  men  are  so  eminent  in 
their  profession,  that  their 
words  practically  place  both  the 
scientific  and  commercial  O.  K. 
upon  successful  orange  growing 
at  Provident  City. 

I am  not  trying  to  exalt  the 
virtues  of  the  land  and  the  soil 
in  this  region.  That  is  too 
well  known  to  need  comment 
here.  I am  only  interested  in 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
here  is  established  an  opportun-  cluster  3-year-old  tree 

ity  for  investment,  which  I be- 
lieve is  better  than  any  one  of  its  character  ever  laid  before  any  people, 
and  has  all  the  advantages  of  profits  combined  with  all  of  the  security  of 
bonds.  For  instance,  five  hundred  acres  in  oranges  should  produce  net 
profits  as  per  the  following  table : 


First  year  . . 
Second  year 
Third  year  . 
Fourth  year 
Fifth  year  . . 


GATHERING  ORANGES, 


ORANGE  BOND  BOOK  FREE  COUPON 


PROVIDENT  ORCHARD  COMPANY 

825  Walnut  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Gentlemen:  As  per  the  special  article  In  Fruit  Grower,  please  send  me  your  great 
book  “Oranges”  free.  I do  not  agree  to  bn.v  any  Provident  Orchard  Bonds,  but  if  you  ■ 

will  send  me  this  handsome  book,  I will  read  it.  * 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  Woman’s  World.  It  Is  understood  that  you  agree  to 
send  this  book  free  to  all  Its  readers. 


Name  City 


Address  State. 


.None  Sixth  year  $280,000.00 

.None  Seventh  year  320,000.00 

.$  70,000.00  Eighth  year  360,000.00 

. 140,000.00  Ninth  year  380,000.00 

. 200,000.00  Tenth  year  400,000.00 

At  the  Provident  Orchard  there  is  to  be  500  acres  set  to  Satsuma 
oranges.  There  will  likewise  be  100  acres  of  figs,  which  will  yield  $80,000.00 
net  the  first  ten  years.  The  first  mortgage  6 per  cent  guaranteed  bonds 
of  the  Provident  Orchard  Company  are  now  being  offered  for  sale, 
and  to  make  them  especially  secure,  each  bond,  whose  par  value  is 
$50.00,  carries  with  it  half  as  much  of  Provident  Orchard  Company’s 
stock,  which  has  a value  of  $50.00  per  share.  The  bonds  are  sold  on  a 
basis  of  $3.00  down,  and  $3.00  per  month  for  sixteen  months. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for 
any  man  or  woman  of  small 
means  to  buy  several  of  these 
bonds  and  to  lay  them  away 
against  the  time  when  they  will 
need  security  of  this  character. 
Here  is  the  place  for  one’s  sav- 
ings, for  upon  so  small  an 
amount  as  10  cents  a day,  one 
can  reap  the  advantages  of  an 
investment  that  will  bring  in 
100  per  cent  and  more  each  and 
every  year. 

The  real  money  which  an  in- 
vestment of  this  character 
amounts  to  is  nothing  compared 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  se- 
curity and  the  quantity  of  the 
profits.  What  I advise  every 
Friendswood,  tex.  man  and  woman  reader  of 

FRUIT  GROWER  to  do  is 
to  send  for  the  book  issued  by  the  Provident  Orchard  Company,  which 
they  call  “Oranges.” 

This  is  a book  that  is  worth,  in  my  opinion,  to  produce  about  50  cents. 
It  is  done  upon  the  very  finest  of  paper;  the  color  work  is  simply  ideal  and 
many  of  the  views  contained  in  this  book,  both  panoramic  and  ordinary 
photographs,  are  so  beautifully  blended  in  natural  colors  as  to  be  well 
adapted  to  framing,  but  more  than  this,  this  book  absolutely  convinces  one 
of  the  value  of  orange  bonds  as  an  investment,  and  if  you  desire  to  remove 
the  element  of  speculation  from  your  investments;  if  you  want  to  take  your 
savings  where  they  will  be  secure,  and  yet  return  you  a just  compensation, 
you  should  study  the  question  of  orange  bonds,  and  by  all  means  you  should 
write  for  this  book. 

This  piece  of  literature  I enjoyed  reading  more  than  I have  any  novel, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Provident  Orchard  Company  is 
creating  so  large  a following  and  disposing  of  these  bonds,  at  1 more  rapid 
rate  than  was  ever  done  heretofore  in  the  history  of  any  similar  enterprise. 

The  book  “Oranges”  from  cover  to  cover  is  nothing  but  common  sense, 
irrefutable  proof,  both  with  the  camera  and  with  the  printed,  type.  Write 
for  this  book  by  all  manner  of  means,  and  as  a sort  of  additional  security 
that  what  I say  is  true,  the  following  financial  institutions  have  been  fur- 
nished me  as  sources  where  one  may  investigate  the  reliability  and  commer- 
cial value  of  Mr.  Scurlock,  his  associates,  and  likewise  the  Provident 
Orchard  Company: 

REFERENCES — National  Bank  of  Commerce,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  ; New 
England  National  Bank,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  National  Reserve  Bank,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Central  National  Bank,  Topeka,  Kansas;  Bank  of  Topeka, 
Topeka,  Kansas;  Provident  City  Bank,  Provident  City,  Texas;  Dun  and 
Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Agencies.  . . 

2V0  TE — We  have  investigated  the  above  Company , of  which  Mr.  Lewis  Jd 

Scurlock  is  president  and  T.  J.  Coughlin , treasurer , and  find  it  reliable  in  all 

of  its  dealings.— The  Fruit  Grower. 
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Fifteen  Prizes,  Including 

Two  Automobiles 


Given  Away 


$2,000  IN  PRIZES  $2,000 


TO  WORKERS  IN  OUR  GREAT  SUBSCRIPTION  CONTEST 
These  Prizes  are  offered  by  the  Fruit-Grower  to  those  sending  in  the  largest  amount  of  money  for  subscriptions 

Contest  Closes  Tuesday,  November  15, 1910 


This  Contest  is  open  to  residents  of  the  United  States  only,  and  remittances  may  be  sent  in  from  any  section  of  the  country  on  Tuesday,  November 
15,  1910,  but  envelopes  containing  remittances  must  bear  a post-mark  of  that  date  in  order  to  count  in  the  Contest.  Remittances  bearing  a later  date  will 
not  be  counted.  This  is  to  enable  workers  in  far  away  states  to  have  an  equal  chance  with  the  residents  of  nearby  states. 


HERE  ARE  THE  PRIZES 

First  Prize,  Automobile,  5 Passenger  Reo  Touring  Car  - - $1,000.00 

Second  Prize,  Brush  Runabout 500.00 

3rd  Prize,  Cash  $100.00 


4th  Prize,  Cash  70.00 

5th  Prize,  Cash  60.00 

6th  Prize,  Cash 50.00 

7th  Prize,  Cash 40.00 

8th  Prize,  Cash  30.00 

9th  Prize,  Cash  25.00 


10th 

Prize, 

Cash 

$25.00 

1 1th 

Prize, 

Cash  

25.00 

12th 

Prize, 

Cash  

25.00 

13th 

Prize, 

Cash  

20.00 

14th 

Prize, 

Cash  

15.00 

15th 

Prize, 

Cash  

15.00 

Grand  Total  - - $2,000.00 


YOU  CAN  WIN  ONE  IF  YOU  TRY 

These  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  parties  sending  in  the  largest  amounts 
of  money  on  subscriptions.  Each  $1.00  sent  in  will  count  100  points,  or  a 
point  for  every  penny  remitted.  Each  contestant  may  retain  as  commission  20 
per  cent  of  each  $1.00,  but  those  desiring  to  forego  this  commission,  may  send 
in  the  total  amount,  and  this,  of  course,  will  count  that  many  more  points  in 
the  contest.  The  first  prize  will  be  awarded  to  the  one  sending  in  the  largest 
amount  or  securing  the  largest  number  of  points.  The  second  prize  will  be 
awarded  to  the  one  sending  the  second  largest  amount,  and  so  on  down  the  list. 

In  case  of  a tie,  the  prizes  will  be  divided  among  the  persons  tied,  but 
there  is  very  little  chance  of  a tie,  as  each  cent  remitted  counts  one  point,  and  it 
is  hardly  likely  that  any  two  persons  will  send  in  the  same  amount  to  the  frac- 
tion of  a dollar. 

Have  remittances  made  out  in  the  name  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  and  ad- 
dress your  letters  to  Contest  Editor,  The  Fruit-Grorver,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri." 

WINNERS  IN  OUR  LAST  CONTEST 

We  submit  below  the  list  of  winners  in  the  last  contest,  to  show  how  easy 
it  will  be  to  secure  one  of  the  best  prizes  if  you  will  take  an  active  interest  in 
this  contest.  Note  that  the  winner  of  the  $500.00  Automobile  sent  in  only 
$232.00  in  cash,  less  than  half  of  the  value  of  the  $500.00  car,  and  some  of 
the  contestants  received  in  cash  prizes  almost  as  much  as  the  total  amount  re- 
mitted. 


Harold  Stevens,  930  Rood  Av.,  Grand  Jet.,  Colo.  ...$232.00 
W.  S.  Chandler,  750  Gunnison  Av.,  Grand  Jet.,  Colo.  . 205.00 

E.  Leslie  Williams,  Leslie,  S.  C 183.00 

Leroy  W.  Bar  Due,  Mechanicoville,  Iowa 155.00 

J.  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  Camden,  Ark 150.00 

J.  S.  White,  Verona,  III 140.40 

S.  W.  Berry,  Post  Falls,  Idaho 136.80 

J.  H.  Parker,  Rt.  1,  Vinemont,  Ala 127.00 

M.  A.  Sandvig,  Rt.  1,  Toppenish,  Wash 98.40 

J.  S.  Zimmerman,  Rommey,  W.  Va 

Dr.  Chas.  Reiterman,  5748  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  II 


1st  prize 
2nd  prize 
3rd  prize 
4th  prize 
5th  prize 
6th  prize 
7th  prize 
8th  prize 
9th  prize 

64.00  10th  prize 

48.00  12th  prize 


$500  Auto 
100  Cash 
75 
50 
50 
50 
50 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


Charles  Sonberg,  Box  502,  Helper,  Utah 27.60  12th  prize 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

Both  renewals  and  new  subscriptions  will  count  in  this  contest.  Sub- 
scription rates  are:  $1 .00  a year,  three  years  $2.00,  five  years  $3.00  and  ten 
years  $5.00.  Every  subscriber  remittirtg  $1 .00  or  more  will  receive  free,  pre- 
paid a tree  of  Liveland  Raspberry  Apple  and  a vine  of  Lutie  Grape,  as  prem- 
These  two  fruits  alone  are  worth  half  the  subscription  price. 


lum. 


! 


WHY  NOT  WIN  THE  FIRST  PRIZE? 

Every  farmer  in  your  neighborhood  should  be  a subscriber  to  The  Fruit- 
Grower  and  if  you  will  explain  the  advantages  of  the  paper,  show  your  sample 
copies  and  state  that  remittances  will  probably  enable  you  to  win  the  First 
Prize,  you  ought  to  have  no  trouble  in  securing  a subscription  from  every  up- 
to-date  farmer  in  your  territory.  Even  those  who  have  only  a few  fruit  trees  or 
a garden,  should  be  interested  in  reading  The  Fruit-Grower. 

Look  over  the  sample  copies  of  The  Fruit-Grower  we  are  sending  you 
very  carefully,  and  then  call  the  attention  of  your  prospective  subscriber  to  the 
many  fine  articles  contained  therein.  Mention  the  fact  that  in  season,  we  have 
monthly  ciop  reports  which  will  be  of  great  value  to  every  commercial  fruit 
grower.  We  have  the  most  accurate  and  authentic  crop  reports  in  existence 
and  this  feature  alone  will  be  worth  a lot  of  money  to  every  commercial  fruit 
grower. 

YOU  GET  C CASH  COMMISSION 

On  every  subscription  you  secure.  Write  at  once  for  complete  details  and  start 
in  for  the  first  prize  at  once. 


A SQUARE  DEAL  GUARANTEED 

This  contest  will  be  conducted  with  absolute  fairness,  and  we  give  the 
full  name  and  address  of  each  winner  in  the  last  contest,  so  that  you  may  write 
to  any  one  of  them  for  information  along  this  line.  No  one  actively  connected 
with  The  Fruit-Grower  in  any  capacity  will  be  allowed  to  contest  for  any  of 
these  prizes,  and  we  will  not  give  out  at  any  time,  information  which  would  give 
any  one  contestant  any  advantage  over  another.  For  instance,  we  received  a 
number  of  letters  to  the  effect  that  if  we  would  advise  as  to  the  largest  amount 
sent  in  on  the  closing  day,  a large  enough  remittance  would  be  sent  in  to  win 
the  first  prize.  Of*  course,  we  will  not  consider  for  a moment,  propositions  of 
this  kind.  The  $1,000.00  Automobile  will  go  to  the  one  sending  in  the  most 
money,  if  it  is  only  $100.00. 

As  soon  as  we  receive  your  first  remittance  in  this  contest,  your  name 
will  be  entered  on  our  contest  list  and  everything  sent  in  thereafter  will  be  care- 
fully credited  to  your  account. 

Get  busy  now  and  work  early  and  late,  up  to  Tuesday,  November  1 5th, 
and  you  will  stand  a good  chance  to  win  one  of  the  best  prizes.  SAMPLE 
COPIES  AND  RECEIPT  BOOKS  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  REQUEST. 

You  make  all  remittances  payable  to  The  Fruit-Grower,  and  address  all  let- 
ters plainly  to 


CONTEST  EDITOR,  THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 
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Do  You  Want 
a Southern 
Home? 


HOMESEEKERS! 
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INVESTORS ! 


Health,  Wealth  and  Happi- 
ness In  the  finest  climate 
Imaginable  await  settlers  in 
this  productive  country. 


Scientific 
farming  rein- 
forced by  Northern 
brains  and  energy,  is 
accomplishing  wonders 
in  this  three  and  four-crop- 
a-year  country. 


s-'t. 

If  business  keeps 
you  North  In  the 
Summer,  spend 
your  Winters  in  Alabama, 
in  comfort  and  at  a profit. 


Only’52  of  these  Farms  left,  located  near 
Yellow  Pine,  Washington  County,  Ala- 
bama, along  the  Washington  & Choctaw 
Railroad,  60  miles  from  the  Gulf  Coast. 


One  of  These  Productive  10-Acre  Farms 
in  Alabama,  the  Wonderland ! 

Will  yield  an  income  of  $3,000  to  $5,0?0  a year  to  settlers;  and  investors 
and  speculators  who  buy  this  land  are  assured  of  big  returns. 

You  are  now  offered  an  exceptionally  inviting  opportunity  to  procure  at  a very  low  price,  and  on 
easy  terms,  a home  for  yourself  in  the  most  productive  country  in  the  world,  where  ten  acres  will 
yield  an  income  of  $3,000  to  $5,000  a year — where  not  one  crop,  but  two,  three  and  even  four  crops 
may  be  grown  each  year  on  the  same  ground,  where  climate,  natural  rain  fall  and  soil  unite  in  cre- 
ating bountiful  harvests.  Lands  adapted  to  General  Farming,  Truck  and  Fruit  Growing,  Nuts  or 

Poultry,  Live  Stock,  Bees  and  Dairying. 


Wonderful  Opportunity 

This  Washington  & Choctaw  Territory  offers 
a wonderful  opportunity  to  Northern  farm-rent- 
ers who  find  land  prices  too  high  in  their  native 
state,  or  to  the  town  man  who  wants  to  get 
away  from  the  city  strife  and  small  salaries,  or 
to  the  farm-owner  who  wants  a pleasant  South- 
ern home  where  he  can  pass  his  winters,  and, 
best  of  all,  to  the  man  who  wants  to  invest  in 
lands  which  are  increasing  in  price  over  200  per 
cent  a year.  This  is  the  place  to  make  money. 

You  can  buy  this  land  on  long  time  with  an- 
nual payments  or  on  little  monthly  payments  of 
$5.00  a month. 

THE  SOIL.  A sandy  loam,  entirely  controll- 
able and  without  a peer  in  productiveness, 
Northern  men  having  successfully  tilled  it  for 
fourteen  years  and  made  money.  No  guess 
work  nor  theory,  but  known  to  be  good  dirt 
from  actual  test. 

THE  CLIMATE.  The  territory  is  about  60 
miles  from  the  Gulf  Coast;  300  feet  elevation 
above  the  sea.  Cool  in  summer,  no  heat  pros- 
trations, and  the  winters  permit  out-of-door 
work  in  the  fields,  snow  being  unknown. 

THE  RAIN  FALL  averages  59  inches  per 
year,  every  month  having  a share;  no  drouths, 
no  irrigation  needed,  but  ample  and  adequate 
rains  for  all  crops. 

HEALTHFULNESS.  The  territory  has  been 
under  observation  and  reported  upon  for  a num- 
ber of  years  by  the  United  States  Marine  Hos- 
pital Commission,  and  these  reports  say  that  it 
is  the  only  part  of  the  United  States  absolutely 
free  from  local  diseases. 

THE  WATER.  Its  natural  purity  is  proven 
by  analysis,  which  shows  the  water  to  have  been 
the  purest  of  9,000  samples  examined  by  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

THE  PEOPLE.  This  territory  is  being  pop- 
ulated with  energetic,  red-blooded  white  men 
from  the  North,  and  this  colony  gives  indica- 
tions of  continuing  without  a rival  in  the  entire 
South. 

THE  CROPS.  Anything  can  be  grown  on 
the  Washington  & Choctaw  land  that  can  be 
raised  elsewhere.  Crops  can  be  produced  twelve 
months  in  the  year,  and  more  corn  can  be 
grown  to  the  acre  than  is  possible  in  the  best 
corn  states  of  the  north. 


Great  Fruit  District 

It  has  now  become  pretty  generally  known 
that  the  Washington  & Choctaw  territory  in 
Alabama  has  developed  into-  a wonderful  fruit 
district.  One  of  the  largest  orchards  in  that  vi- 
cinity belongs  to  H.  D.  Wing,  and  as  a three- 
year-old  venture  produced  thirty  car  loads  of 
peaches  this  year.  Mr.  Wing  has  200  acres  in 
trees,  and  500  acres  unimproved.  He  has  just 
sold  his  place  to  a corporation  for  $150,000.  This 
gives  him  $700  per  acre  for  his  improved  land, 
and  $50  per  acre  for  his  raw  land. 

This  orchard  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Washing- 
ton & Choctaw  territory  and  surrounded  by  the 
land  offered  at  a small  price  in. this  advertise- 
ment of  the  company.  The  region  is  especially 
good  for  pears,  peaches,  figs,  apples,  pecans  and 
Satsuma  oranges,  and  the  Washington  & Choc- 
taw people,  in  order  to  get  settlers  along  the 
new  W.  & C.  Railroad,  are  offering  the  land  in 
various  sized  tracts  of  from  ten  acres  up,  on 
easy  monthly  or  annual  payments. 

In  addition  to  being  good  fruit  land,  the  terri- 
tory is  showing  up  wonderfully  well  for  all  sorts 
of  grains,  including  corn,  oats  and  rye,  also  cot- 
ton, sugar  cane  and  grasses. 

It  Is  An  Admirable  Country 

for  stock  raising,  and  can  hardly  be  surpassed 
for  poultry,  bees  and  truck  gardening.  This  year 
many  fields  of  corn  in  this  region  have  been 
gathered,  which  ran  from  90  to  112  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Cucumbers  and  beans  run  from  $350 
to  $450  per  acre.  Tomatoes  this  season  brought 
the  growers  in  excess  of  $200  per  acre.  Irish 
potatoes  bring  $150  an  acre;  sweet  potatoes  run 
up  to  $250  per  acre.  Asparagus  netted  over  $400 
per  acre.  The  land  must  eventually  become 
very  valuable. 

MARKETS.  There  is  unlimited  demand  for 
everything  the  grower  has  to  sell.  Fast  trains 
carry  the  produce  to  the  States,  both  North  and 
South,  with  low  freight  rates  and  quick  service. 

The  profit  per  acre  runs  from  $75  to  $1,000, 
depending  upon  the  crop  growing. 

THE  OPPORTUNITY.  The  land  can  be 

bought  on  easy  payments  and  long  time  at  a 
trifling  cost  per  acre.  One  does  not  have  to  live 
in  Alabama  in  order  to  be  a purchaser,  but  can 
stay  at  home  and  pay  for  the  property  out  of 
his  earnings  and  watch  it  grow  in  value. 


Agents  Wanted! 


We  want  agents  to  sell  our  land  In  unoccupied  territory.  Write  for  terms. 
We  have  a good  piece  of  land  and  we  want  honest  men  to  sell  it  for  us. 


Washington  and  Choctaw  Land  Co. 


6154  Times  Bldg. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Nursery  on  the  Land 

We  are  establishing  a nursery  in  the  midst  of 
our  holdings,  consisting  of  320  acres,  and  when 
completed  will  be  the  largest  nursery  in  the 
South.  We  will  supply  our  settlers  with  all 
their  nursery  needs  at  a big  discount.  We  have 
many  good  things  to  offer  settlers  in  our  region. 
We  see  no  reason  why  land  values  should  not 
increase  faster  here  than  they  have  in  most 
parts  of  the  country. 

Five-Acre  Orchards  For  Sale 

Our  nursery  department  will  plant  you  a five- 
acre  orchard  and  take  care  of  it  for  five  years, 
if  you  wish.  This  is  not  a regular  business  of 
ours,  but  we  have  competent  men  who  will  plant 
and  oversee  your  orchard.  In  many  other  ways 
we  are  prepared  to  be  of  service  to  you.  Your 
success  in  a measure  is  our  success,  and  we  help 
you  get  properly  started. 

Send  For  Our  Free  Booklet 

If  you  were  sure  you  could  make  $3,000  to 
$5,000  per  year  from  a farm  in  the  Washington 
& Choctaw  territory,  would  you  be  interested? 
We  print  a 20-page  book  that  tells  all  about  this 
land  and  gives  many  letters  from  people  who 
know  the  land,  have  tilled  it  and  who  are  doing 
well.  Send  for  this  booklet.  It  is  free.  We 
want  you  to  see  it  and  to  know  about  this  beau- 
tiful country  we  are  offering  at  such  a low 
price  and  on  such  easy  terms.  You  can  go  to 
this  new  country  and  be  sure  that  your  energy 
will  make  twice — yeS,  three  times,  the  money 
that  it  will  produce  in  the  North.  This  is  not 
idle  talk — it  is  a fact  and  our  booklet  will  prove 
it  to  you.  Send  for  it.  Your  future  success  is 
certainly  worth  a postage  stamp.  Send  for  this 
book — it  may  give  you  ideas  you  never  thought 
of  before,  and  it  costs  you  nothing. 


GET  OUR  FREE  BOOKLET 

Mail  this  coupon  or  send  us  your  name  on  a 
postal  card  to  the  WASHINGTON  & CHOCTAW 
LAND  CO.,  6154  Times  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  we  will  send  you  a handsome  illustrated 
booklet  telling  all  about  our  lands. 


Name 


Address. 
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Plant  this  Fall 


A17E  have  secured  the  opinions  of  some  twenty  authorities  on  spring  and  fall  planting 
' * in  order  to  guide  you  in  making  a decision  to  plant  trees  and  shrubs  this  fall,  instead 
of  waiting  until  spring.  We  have  reproduced  these  letters  on  a small  six  page  folder 
which  will  be  sent  you  free.  Write  today  stating  your  probable  wants  for  either  fall  or 
spring  delivery. 

M.  B.  Waite,  Pathologist  in  Charge  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  says  in  part — you  should 
read  all  of  Mr.  Waite’s  letter — “Where  the  planting  is  properly  done  and  the  trees  are  not  injured  by 
cold  they  are  ready  to  start  into  growth  at  the  first  beginning  of  spring,  even  before  it  is  possible  to  get 
on  the  ground  for  spring  planting.  Under  average  conditions,  therefore,  the  fall  planted  trees  will  live 
better  and  make  more  growth  than  the  spring  planted  trees.” 

E.  H.  Riehl,  Horticulturist,  Experiment  Station,  Illinois  says:  “I  prefer  fall  planting  and  do  all 

I can  at  that  season.  You  have  fully  explained  the  reasons  in  your  “Talk  on  Fall  Planting”  which  I 
fully  endorse.” 

This  folder  on  fall  planting  also  contains  the  opinion  of  eight  other  experts  and  should  he  in  the  hands  of  every  orchardist. 

Stark  Delicious  Apple 

One  year  ago  this  month  we  told  you  through  the  columns  of  the  Fruit  Grower  that 
we  had  a plant  of  1,750,000  Stark  Delicious  apple  trees.  In  the  fall  of  1909  and  spring  1910 
we  oversold  on  this  variety.  In  order  to  meet  the  demand  this  season  we  planted  over 

Three  Million  Delicious  Apple 

we  will  sell  all  of  them  and  are  now  booking  orders  in  the  rotation  they  are  received. 
Don’t  wait,  make  your  reservation  now. 

Delicious  is  the  apple  that  is  recognized  by  horticulturists  as  the 
best  apple  grown  and  by  commission  men — on  the  market — it  brings 
higher  prices  than  any  other  apple. 

The  U.  S.  Pomologist,  Col.  G.  B.  Brackett,  says:  66 1 am  glad  to 

know  you  are  making  an  extra  effort  to  disseminate  Delicious  apple . I have 
always  told  you  I consider  it  the  best  of  all  varieties  you  have  introduced . ” 


WASHINGTON — I cannot  say  too  much  for  the  Delicious.  They  are  here  to 
stay,  anyone  having  ground  enough  to  stand  one  t ee  should  fill  that  space  with  a 
good  healthy  Delicious. — F.  Dando,  Chelan  County. 

WASHINGTON — Delicious,  I think,  is  going  to  be  the  most  widely  planted 
apple  we  have  ever  known  and  it  will  be  successful  everywhere. — W.  B.  Arm- 
strong, Yakima  County. 

WASHINGTON — Last  spring  I planted  Stark  King  David  and  Delicious  with 
Rome  Beauty  and  Jonathan  from  other  nurseries  and  their  performance  is  so  much 
superior  to  the  other  varieties  that  I will  plant  nothing  but  Delicious  and  Kin 
David  this  year.— A.  H.  Hewitt,  Spokane  County ; 


PENNSYLVANIA — lam  sending  you  a sample  of  Delicious  so  you  can  see 
and  taste  the  Delicious  as  grown  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  larger  and  finer  color  than 
the  Delicious  apples  I bought  last  winter  at  the  fruit  stands  and  my  family  are 
satisfied  that  it  surpasses  them  in  flavor.  It  is  the  best  dessert  apple  that  I have  in 
my  orchard.— Robt.  M.  Adams,  Lancaster  County. 

NEW  YORK— Delicious  is  the  best  apple  I have  ever  eaten.  It  is  the  same 
with  everyone  who  eats  one  of  tho  Delicious,  “Best  apple  I’ve  eaten.”  This  is 
the  universal  saying  and  they  can’t  help  it.  They  seem  to  keep  well  in  common 
cellars,  there  has  been  so  much  written  ahout  this  King  of  Fruits  that  there  is 
nothing  new  I can  say,  except  this,  I do  not  want  any  better  apple  than  Delicious. 
— Truman  Temple,  Washington  County. 


Stark  King  Philip  Grape 


The  Stark  King  Philip  grape  has  proven  itself  by  far  the  hardiest  of  any  of  the 
numerous  varieties  we  are  propagating.  It  withstood  the  severe  frost  in  our  nurseries  at 
Rockport,  Illinois,  where  all  other  varieties  were  injured.  In  these  nurseries  practically 
every  vine  of  Stark  King  Philip  has  two  or  three  large  bunches  of  magnificent  grapes.  If 
you  plant  one  grape  vine,  it  should  be  Stark  King  Philip. 


MASSACHUSETTS — I believe  the  Stark  King  Philip  is  the  very  best  black 
grape  known  today.  I have  known  the  grape  since  its  origin  and  have  watched  its 
developments  and  rejoice  with  you  of  its  great  merits,  1 find  the  vine  is  a vigorous 
rampant  grower,  hardy  strong  canes,  very  productive.  Foliage  large  and  healthy; 
bunches  large;  fine  shape,  well  shouldered,  attractive;  berries  extra  large,  light 
bloom,  handsome  not  crowded  on  bun^h;  quality  superb,  the  very  best,  juicy,  rich 


delicious.  It  is  the  best  black  grape  up  to  date.— Abel  F.  Stevens,  Grape 
Specialist  and  Originator  and  Introduces  of  New  Fruits,  Norfolk  County. 

NEW  YORK — I am  very  much  taken  with  Stark  King  Philip  Grape.  The 
berry  includes  in  a remarkable  degree  the  qualities  of  the  European  and  American 
type.  I should  judge  that  it  would  prove  valuable.— John  Craig,  Prof,  of  Horti- 
culture, Cornell  Universily. 


Small  Fruits 

As  a planter  do  you  realize  the  wonderful  commercial  possibilities  of  small  fruits.  The  market 
for  small  fruits  has  never  been  half  supplied  and  the  canning  industry  of  this  country  is  in  its  infancy^ 
Write  for  prices  on  currant,  gooseberry,  raspberry,  blackberry,  etc. 

Stark  Literature 

The  Advance  Supplement  of  the  Stark  Year  Book  is  ready  for  distribution.  Send  for  it — free.  It 
contains  a complete  list  and  description  of  all  the  varieties  we  propagate  and  tells  the  facts  about  them. 
The  book  is  8 x 11,  40  pages,  profusely  illustrated.  All  Stark  literature  is  built  along  both  instructive 
and  interesting  lines.  The  Stark  Year  Book  for  1910  is  considered  the  greatest  horticultural  text  book 
published.  It  is  complete  in  every  particular  and  the  large  illustrations  in  color  have  created  a sensa- 
tion wherever  seen.  The  book  is  yours  for  10  cents  in  stamps  which  only  covers  mailing  cost. 

Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  8c  Orchards  Company 

Lock  Box  Number  10A  Louisiana,  Missouri,  U.  S.  A. 
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Harvesting  and  Packing  Apples  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 


Probably  there  are  no  other  sec- 
tions that  take  greater  care  in  har- 
vesting and  marketing  their  fruits 
than  that  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

I do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  locali- 
ties in  the  Northwest  use  up-to-date 
methods,  but  there  are  a few  that 
have  reached  advanced  stages  in  the 
art.  It  was  not  from  choice  that  the 
growers  of  these  sections  took  such 
great  care  in  developing  the  business, 
but  from  necessity.  If  markets  were 
near  at  hand  they  would  no  doubt  be 
using  the  same  methods  that  were 
employed  by  their  forefathers.  The 
Northwest  had  to  compete  with  the 
great  Middle  Western  and  Eastern 
sections,  which  had  the  markets  at 
their  very  doors.  The  problems  of 
the  West  were  these:  How  to  grow 

better  and  more  attractive  fruit  than 
their  competitors,  and  how  to  put  it 
up  so  that  it  would  reach  the  mar- 
ket in  an  attractive  form.  The  grow- 
er equipped  his  orchards  with  the 
most  modern  tools,  and  began  a war 
on  pests  and  drouth.  By  persistent 
efforts  the  pests  have  been  kept  un- 
der control,  and  he  has  found  that  by 
careful  cultivation  the  winter  store 
of  moisture  can  be  held  in,  the  soil, 
and  allowed  to  escape  only  through 
the  trees. 

With  the  development  of  fruit 
growing  came  the  problem  of  putting 
the  product  on  the  market.  Long- 
distance shipment  made  it  necessary 
to  pack  the  fruit  in  small,  compact 
packages.  Out  of  the  experimental 
stages  came  the  modern  box  methods. 
This  system  is  not  complete,  as  yet, 
by  any  means.  It  still  needs  system- 
atizing. Different  sections  have  dif- 
ferent sized  packages  and  different 
ideas  about  picking  and  packing. 
However,  these  sections  are  waking 
up  to  the  fact  that  more  uniformity 
is  needed,  and  requests  are  coming  in 
for  instructions  to  teach  the  most  up- 
to-date  methods. 

Give  Attention  to  the  Picking. 

Good  packing  begins  in  the  orchard 
with  the  picking  crew.  In  order  to 
get  a good  shipping  fruit  it  must  be 
picked  at  the  right  time,  and  handled 
with  the  greatest  of  care  in  delivering 
it  to  the  packers.  No  set  time  can  be 
given  for  picking  the  different  fruits. 
We  judge  the  time  to  pick  red  apples 
by  their  size  and  color,  yellow  apples 
by  color  of  seed  and  size  of  fruit. 
Some  varieties  can  be  left  on  the 
trees  longer  than  others.  The  Spy 
is  an  example  of  the  type  that  will 
stand  leaving  the  fruit  on  the  tree 
late  in  the  season,  while  the  Jonathan 
will  have  to  be  picked  early  or  there 
will  be  a big  loss  from  premature 
breaking  down.  The  distances  fruit 
is  to  be  shipped  also  has  something  to 
do  with  the  time  for  picking.  For 
home  markets  the  fruit  can  be  left  on 
the  tree  until  well  matured,  while 
those  intended  for  long  shipments,  as 
to  Russia  and  Alaska,  will  have  to  be 
picked  early.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
pick  all  the  fruit  at  one  picking.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  the  growers  that 
if  the  small  apples  are  allowed  to  re- 
main on  the  trees  they  will  mate- 
rially increase  in  size.  Very  often 
the  4*4  and  5-tier  size  will  reach  a 4- 
tier  size  if  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
tree  a few  days  after  the  first  picking. 

Use  the  very  best  methods  possible 
in  handling  the  crop  in  the  fields. 
Government  fruit  experts  have  found 
by  actual  observation  in  the  field  that 
a large  percentage  of  the  fruit  lost 
during  shipping  could  be  traced  di- 
rectly to  poor  methods  in  handling  the 
crop.  Small  breaks  in  the  skin  such 
as  are  caused  by  sharp  finger  nails, 
punctures  from  fruit  spurs,  and  stems 
pulled  out  offer  ideal  resting  places 
for  the  spores  of  the  blue  molds. 


When  a foothold  is  once  obtained  by 
(he  mold  the  fruit  is  quickly  de- 
stroyed, and  the  whole  pack  is  lia- 
ble to  become  slack,  and  a slack  pack 
will  not  carry  any  distance  without 
the  fruit  becoming  badly  bruised. 

In  picking  the  fruit  see  that  it  is 
removed  with  a whole  stem,  and  with- 
out breaking  off  the  fruit  spur.  Care- 
less pickers  may  seriously  injure  the 
prospects  for  future  crops  by  break- 
ing off  a large  number  of  the  spurs. 
Take  hold  of  the  fruit  and  give  it  a 
twist  with  an  upward  or  downward 


Ladders. 

There  are  a large  number  of  lad- 
ders on  the  market  that  can  be  used 
for  picking  fruit.  However,  not  all 
are  of  the  best  types.  The  principal 
point  to  look  for  in  a good  picking 
ladder,  is  one  that  will  stand  firm; 
nothing  can  be  more  detrimental  to 
the  tree  and  to  the  good  handling  of 
the  fruit  than  a ladder  that  is  always 
threatening  to  fall  over.  While  we 
want  a strong,  steady  ladder,  we  must 
at  the.  same  time  look  for  lightness. 
The  ladder  should  be  of  such  weight 


FIGURE  1— GOOD  TYPES  OF  PICKING  PAILS 


motion.  This  should  cause  the  stem 
to  separate  from  the  spur.  If  the 
spur  breaks  off  or  the  stem  pulls  out, 
it  is  a pretty  good  sign  that  the  fruit 
is  too  green  to  be  picked.  The  best 
time  for  picking  fruit  is  on  cool,  dry 
days,  but  these  cannot  always  be  had, 
so  we  have  to  make  the  best  of  the 
situation. 

Do  not  allow  the  fruit  to  stand  in 
the  hot  sun,  keep  the  fruit  out  of  the 
rain  after  it  is  picked,  and  do  not 
pick  fruit  right  after  a heavy  rain  or 
during  rainy  weather.  Don’t  pile  the 
fruit  in  the  fields,  use  lug  boxes  for 
removing  the  fruit  from  the  orchard 
to  packing  house.  These  boxes 
should  be  somewhat  larger  than  the 
ordinary  packing  box.  A good  size 
box  is  one  8x14x20.  Cleats  are  nailed 
on  the  top  sides  of  the  ends  so  that 
one  box  may  be  stacked  on  another 
without  danger  of  bruising  the  fruit. 
The  strips  also  hold  the  boxes  apart 


that  the  picker  can  handle  it  rapidly 
without  undue  exertion.  Have  as  lit- 
tle bulk  as  possible.  Bulky  ladders 
may  cause  serious  damage  to  the 
fruit  spurs  and  small  branches  of  the 
tree. 

Buckets. 

There  is  a great  difference  in  opin- 
ion as  to  just  what  should  be  used 
for  holding  fruit  when  picking.  The 
consensus  of  opinions  is  that  the 
buckets  are  better.  There  are  several 
types  of  buckets  in  use.  Some  grow- 
ers prefer  a straight  10x10  pail,  while 
others  say  that  there  is  not  as  great  a 
tendency  to  drop  the  fruit  in  a bucket 
with  a flaring  mouth  as  there  is  in 
the  straight  bucket.  We  have  used 
both  kinds,  and  I would  not  give  one 
the  preference  over  the  other.  One 
thing  of  importance,  however,  that 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  buying 
buckets,  and  that  is  to  see  that  they 
are  not  so  large  that  they  will  not  go 


FIGURE  2 — A GOOD  STYLE  OF  NAIL  ING  PRESS 
The  most  improved  presses  do  not  h ave  the  ratchet,  but  a pedal  takes  its 
place.  The  nailer  stands  on  the  pedal  while  nailing  on  the  lid. 


so  that  there  is  space  for  a good  cir- 
culation of  air.  Hand  holds  are  sawed 
in  the  ends  to  aid  in  lifting  the  boxes. 
See  that  these  boxes  are  well  built, 
stamp  the  name  of  the  orchard  on  one 
end  so  that  there  will  be  less  danger 
of  their  staying  away.  Never  use 
packing  boxes  for  picking,  as  they 
will  become  more  or  less  soiled,  and 
a dirty  box  always  detracts  from  the 
sale  of  the  fruit. 


bark.  Figure  1 shows  some  desir- 
able picking  pails.  Although  bags, 
aprons  and  blouses  are  advised  and 
used  by  growers  in  some  sections,  I 
would  hesitate  in  recommending  their 
use.  There  is  always  more  or  less  risk 
of  bruising  the  fruit,  much  more  than 
there  is  where  the  pail  is  used.  An- 
other disadvantage  of  the  bag  ap'ron, 
is  that  the  picker  will  have  to  carry 
the  fruit  with  him  at  all  times,  while 
the  pail  it  can  be  hung  on  the  ladder 
or  a branch  of  the  tree  while  being 
filled. 

Gathering  the  Fruit. 

Tt  is  always  advisable  to  have  some 
system  in  picking  the  fruit.  As  a gen- 
eral rule  the  best  managers  divide  the 
pickers  up  into  two  groups;  one  pick- 
ing the  fruit  that  can  be  reached  from 
the  ground,  while  the  others  use  the 
ladders.  Some  growers  even  divide 
the  picking  gang  up  into  three 
groups,  one  for  the  ground  work,  an- 
other using  short  ladders,  and  the 
third  pick  the  fruit  in  the  tree  tops. 
Have  a good  reliable  foreman  to  look 
after  the  pickers.  Where  the  picking 
crew  is  large  there  should  be  several 
field  foremen.  The  best  of  help  will 
get  careless  if  left  to  themselves  and 
the  fruit  is  liable  to  suffer.  Where 
the  growers  have  to  depend  on 
“hobos,”  and  other  irresponsible  help, 
this  precaution  is  doubly  important. 
One  grower  remarked  to  me  that 
there  was  more  fruit  spoiled  by  the 
picking  crew  than  by  all  the  other 
help  put  together. 

Wagons. 

Don’t  overlook  the  vehicle  that  is  to 
transport  the  fruit  from  the  orchard 
to  the  packing  house.  This  wagon 
should  have  low,  broad  wheels  so  ar- 
ranged that  they  will  cut1  under  and 
permit  a short  turn.  The  low  wagon 
can  be  driven  through  the  orchard 
without  rubbing  the  branches,  fruit 
can  be  put  on  and  unloaded  without 
the  back-breaking  work  that  is  re- 
quired by  the  old  high  wheels.  Bol- 
ster spring  can  be  supplied,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  unnecessary  jolting 
of  the  fruit  in  hauling  to  the  packing 
house. 

One  type  has  a bed  or  platform  that 
extends  out  over  the  wheels,  and  per- 
mits a larger  load  of  fruit  to  be  put 
on.  See  to  it  that  there  is  a small 
strip  nailed  around  the  edge  of  the 
platform  to  prevent  the  boxes  from 
sliding  off  in  case  there  is  an  up  or 
down-hill  haul  to  the  packing  house. 
Packing  House  and  Its  Requirements. 

For  the  best  results  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a good  packing  house  equip- 
ment with  the  most  modern  appara- 
tus. Up  to  the  present  time  not  all 
orchards  have  been  thus  equipped, 
due  to  the  fact  that  a large  number 
of  the  fruit  growers  had  to  buy  their 
land  and  develop  it  and  at  the  same 
time  make  a living  for  their  fami- 
lies. As  a result  they  could  not  af- 
ford to  put  a few  thousand  dollars  in 
a packing  house.  This  accounts  for 
the  large  number  of  men  who  are  still 
using  make-shift  packing  sheds.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  these  old  sheds 


down  inside  of  the  orchard  box.  You 
want  a pail  of  such  a size  that  it  can 
be  laid  on  the  side  in  the  orchard 
box,  the  hand  placed  over  the  top  of 
the  apples  and  then  tipped  up  so  that 
the  fruit  will  roll  out  gently.  This 
will  serve  to  greatly  reduce  the 
amount  of  bruising  in  the  orchard. 
See  that  each  pail  is  supplied  with  a 
strong  hook  large  enough  to  fit  over 
the  branches  without  injury  to  the 
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would  be  greatest  on  the  highest 
point.  Four  nails  to  the  end  are  used. 
These  are  driven  through  the  cleat 
and  board.  It  is  advisable  to  soak 
the  cleats,  otherwise  you  will  have 
trouble  with  splitting.  As  to  the  nails 
to  use,  I recommend  either  the  barbed 
or  the  cement  coated  box  nail.  You 
want  a nail  that  won’t  slip  when  once 
driven  in. 

Be  sure  and  lay  in  a good  supply 
of  packing  paper.  Where  the  two- 
sized boxes  are  used  you  will  have  to 
purchase  a different  sized  paper  for 
each  box,  also  the  same  is  so  with  the 
layer  paper.  In  purchasing  this  pa- 
per I simply  state  the  size  of  the 
box  in  which  it  is  to  be  used,  other- 
wise 1 am  apt  to  get  paper  that  will 
not  be  suited  to  the  box,  as  there  are 
a great  many  different  sized  apple 
boxes  on  the  market.  Do  not  purchase 
glared  layer  paper.  This  paper  is 
used  between  the  layers  of  fruit  and 
must  be  of  a spongy  nature,  similar 
to  a cheap  grade  of  blotting  paper.  It 
helps  form  a cushion  between  the  ap- 
ples and  so  also  takes  up  moisture 
that  might  be  given  out  by  the  fruit 
in  transportation.  Glazed  paper  will 
not  do  this.  The  paper  used  for  wrap- 
ping the  apples  is  of  soft  texture  with 
one  side  somewhat  smooth.  The  lOx 
10  inch  paper  will  wrap  the  greater 
part  of  the  crop,  but  for  some  of  the 
larger  3 and  3-tier  apples  you  will 
need  a little  bit  larger  size.  I also 
find  that  the  10x10  is  a little  bit  large 
for  the  five-tier  apples.  Our  most  up- 


ing  and  general  farm  scenes  do  not 
attract  fruit  buyers. 

Grading  Apples. 

No  packer,  however  expert  he  may 
be,  can  put  up  a first-class  commer- 
cial pack  from  a box  of  ungraded 
fruit.  Some  of  our  growers  object  to 
the  practice  of  grading,  and  give  as 
a reason  that  it  necessitates  handling 
the  fruit  an  extra  time.  Anyone  who 
has  ever  seen  packers  at  work  will 
readily  understand  why  close  grading 
is  necessary  to  good  packing.  Where 
fruit  is  being  packed  at  the  rate  of 
even  forty  boxes  per  day,  and  many 
packers  almost  double  that  number, 
the  fruit  is  moving  so  rapidly  that 
it  is  impossible  to  see  small  defects, 
such  as  a stem  puncture,  etc.  Fur- 
thermore, where  the  fruit  is  well  sized 
it  will  be  unnecessary  for  the  packer 
to  paw  it  over,  as  in  the  case  of  that 
ungraded. 

The  grading  is  usually  done  by 
women  or  men  who  desire  to  learn 
packing.  One  of  our  most  famous 
fruit  growing  sections  of  the  North- 
west follows  the  plan  of  working  their 
men  at  least  one  season  at  grading 
before  they  are  allowed  to  pack;  this 
accustoms  them  to  sizing  fruit.  If 
they  cannot  size  fruit  accurately,  they 
will  not  be  able  to  put  up  a good  com- 
mercial pack.  The  new  man  is  start- 
ed in  to  grading  with  a grading  board 
for  sizing  the  apples.  This  is  simply 
a thin  piece  of  board  with  three  holes, 
one  3j4-inch  in  diameter,  one  3-inch 
and  one  2 3-4-inch.  All  apples  that 


Figure  4 — The  box  on  the  right  sho 
4V£-tier  pack,  the  one  on  left  the  second 

to-date  growers  have  part  of  their  pa- 
per stamped  with  their  trade  mark. 
Do  not  use  a design  so  large  that  it 
will  not  all  be  visible  after  the  fruit 
is  wrapped.  There  should  be  enough 
white  paper  visible  around  the  trade 
mark  to  give  it  a back  ground.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  use  the  stamped 
wrapper  on  all  the  fruits  in  the  box. 
The  general  practice  is  to  wrap  only 
the  top  and  bottom  layers  and  some 
growers  wrap  only  every  other  apple 
in  these  layers.  If  you  have  not  al- 
ready provided  yourself  with  paper 
trays  you  had  better  see  to  this  at 
once.  These  trays  can  be  purchased, 
but  they  are  very  easily  made  by  tak- 
ing the  end  of  a packing  box  and  nail- 
ing strips  of  box  covers  two  inches 
wide  on  three  sides,  round  off  the 
ends  next  to  the  open  side  of  the  tray. 
This  is  necessary  as  the  packer  is  lia- 
ble to  catch  his  coat  sleeve  on  the  cor- 
ners and  jerk  the  tray  off  on  the 
floor.  Flooks  can  be  made  for  attach- 
ing the  tray  to  the  top  of  the  box  by 
taking  two  long  finishing  nails  and 
driving  them  in  to  the  edge  of  the 
tray  that  is  left  open.  Place  these 
nails  about  four  inches  apart,  drive 
them  about  half  way  up  and  bend  the 
ends  down  over  a piece  of  iron  or 
hard  wood  the  thickness  of  the  side 
of  the  box.  Lay  in  a good  supply  of 
lithographs.  No  up-to-date  apple 
grower  will  think  of  sending  out  a 
box  of  first-class  fruit  without  an  at- 
tractive lithograph  on  one  end.  Do 
not  use  gaudy  colors.  I have  been 
collecting  these  lithographs  for  sev- 
eral years  and  I find  that  the  most 
attractive  are  made  up  of  subdued  col- 
ors illustrating  fruit  growing  scenes 
only.  Don’t  attempt  to  picture  every 
industry  of  the  locality.  Stock  rais- 


ws the  beginning  of  the  first  layer  of  a 
layer  in  same  pack. 

will  not  go  through  the  3j4-inch  hole 
are  placed  in  a box  to  themselves  and 
will  pack  three  and  three  and  one- 
half  tier.  The  3-inch  and  up  to  the 
3^ -inch  apples  are  four  tiers.  Those 
between  3 and  2 3-4  are  the  four  and 
one-half  tier  and  smaller  than  2 3-4 
are  five-tier  apples.  Many  of  the 
growers,  however,  do  not  divide  their 
apples  up  into  so  many  sizes;  they 
simply  put  the  three  and  one-half  and 
three  tier  sizes  together  and  the  four 
and  four  and  one-half  tier  apples  to- 
gether. This  board  is  hung  up  in 
front  of  the  packer  and  after  using  it 
for  one-half  day  he  should  be  able  to 
dispense  with  its  use.  Besides  grad- 
ing the  apples  into  different  sizes 
they  are  also  sorted  into  “fancy,” 
which  contains  perfect  apples  of  a 
high  color.  The  next  grade  is  “first,” 
which  contains  the  undercolored  per- 
fect apples.  The  last  grade  which  is 
sometimes  known  as  an  “orchard  run” 
contains  everything  except  the  culls. 

Do  not  pack  up  fruit  that  has  skin 
punctures.  An  apple  may  be  put  in 
that  has  lost  its  stem,  provided  the 
skin  it  not  broken  where  the  stem  was 
pulled  out.  Whether  or  not  it  pays 
to  wipe  the  apples  depends  on  the 
amount  of  foreign  substance  on 
them.  If  the  fruit  is  covered  with  dust 
and  spotted  with  spray  it  will  pay  to 
wipe.  The  wiping  can  be  done  very 
rapidly  as  the  fruit  is  graded.  Supply 
the  grader  with  a pair  of  cotton  flan- 
nel gloves  made  with  the  woolly  side 
out.  When  the  fruit  is  picked  up  it 
is  given  a twist  in  the  hands  which  re- 
moves a greater  part  of  the  dust  and 
spray.  There  is  one  important  detail 
that  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  wip- 
ing  and  that  is  wipe  the  fruit  as  soon 
| as  picked.  Apples  have  a tendency 


to  cover  themselves  with  a waxy  coat- 
ing and  when  this  is  found  wiping 
will  be  a very  costly  process.  Don’t 
attempt  to  polish  the  fruit,  as  it  is 
very  injurious  to  the  keeping  qual- 
ities. 

Packing. 

There  are  only  two  styles  of  packs 
being  used  to  any  extent  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  the  Northwest;  these  are 
the  straight  and  diagonal  packs.  The 
straight  pack  includes  the  three,  four, 
and  five  tier  packs.  The  rows  run 
parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  box.  The 
diagonal  pack  contains  the  3J4  to  V/2 
tiers.  The  rows  seem  to  run  diagon- 
ally across  the  box.  At  present  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  pack  all  ap- 
ples diagonally.  The  reasons  for  this 
are:  First,  it  is  not  as  hard  a pack  to 

put  up  as  the  straight;  second,  the 
fruit  will  carry  further  and  reach  the 
market  in  a better  condition  than  that 
of  the  former. 

The  men  who  judged  the  fruit 
shows  in  some  of  the  fruit  sections  of 
the  Northwest  were  instructed  to  de- 
duct so  many  percent  for  straight,  or 
as  they  are  often  called,  square  packs. 
By  using  the  two  different  shaped 
boxes  recommended  above  nearly  all 
the  fruit  can  be  packed  diagonally, 
and  by  using  the  special  diagonal 
pack  illustrated  in  Figure  3,  all  apples 
may  be  packed  diagonally. 

When  everything  is  ready  for  pack- 
ing fill  up  the  packing  table  with  one- 
sized apples.  Never  put  more  than 
two  sizes  on,  as  the  apples  will  have 
to  be  sorted  over  if  more  than  this 
number  of  sizes  are  put  on  at  once. 
Where  two  packers  are  worked  at  a 
table  two  sizes  can  be  handled  very 
readily,  as  each  packer  will  put  up  a 
different  sized  apple.  Always  keep 
the  table  well  filled  with  fruit;  this 
gives  the  packer  a greater  range  of 
specimens  to  choose  from.  See  that 
the  packers  are  supplied  with  well- 
made,  clean  packing  boxes.  A box  is 
now  placed  on  the  box  rest  and  pre- 
pared for  receiving  the  fruit.  This  is 
done  by  taking  two  sheets  of  the 
proper  sized  lining  paper  and  placing 
them  in  the  box  so  that  the  ends 
reach  a little  past  each  other  in  the 
center,  press  down  the  paper  along 
the  edges  of  the  box  so  that  it  will  not 
tear  when  putting  in  the  fruit.  Now 
place  a sheet  of  layer  paper  over  the 
lining  paper  in  the  bottom  of  the  box. 
The  box  is  now  ready  for  the  pack. 


Cut  Out 
Breakfast 
Cooking 

Easy  to  start  the  day 
cool  and  comfortable  if 

Post 

Toasties 


are  in  the  pantry  ready 
to  serve  right  from  the 
package.  No  cooking 
required;  just  add  some 
cream  and  a little  sugar. 

Especially  pleasing 
these  summer  mornings 
with  berries  or  fresh 
fruit. 

One  can  feel  cool  in 
hot  weather  on  proper 
food. 

“The  Memory  Lingers” 


POSTUM  CEREAL  CO.,  Ltd., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


SAVE  YOUR 

Young  Trees 

The  Kawkeye 
Tree  Protector 


will  do  this  at  a cost  of  a 
fraction  of  a cent.  Keeps 
off  rabbits  and  all  other 
gnawers  and  prevents  sun- 
scald  and  blistering  as  long 
as  the  tree  needs  protec- 
tion. It  is  a necessity; 
therefore  you  want  the 
best.  Easily  applied  and 
are  an  absolute  protection. 

PRICES: 

75c  Per  100,  $5  Per  1,000 

For  Circular  Giving  Full  Description  Address 

BURLINGTON  BASKET  CO. 

Burlington,  Iowa 


THE  BRONCHO  BUSIER  HAT 

Suitable  for  all  weathers,  manufactured  and  sold 
by  us  exclusively,  direct  to  the  consumer.  Descrip- 
tion— Fine  quality  felt,  light  tan  color.  Mexican 
carved  leather  band;  "never  flop”  brim,  made  in  two 
dimensions;  brim  3 inches,  crown  4 inches;  bnm 
M inches,  crown  5 inches;  a regular  five  $2.75 
dollar  hat.  sent  express  prepaid  - - 

Slate  size.  Mbney  refunded  if  not  as  represented. 
Send  for  Catalogue- 

CAPlTAL_RAT_CO.i  Box  1121,  Oklahoma  City 


Standard  Among  Drilling  Machines 

The  oldest  established  manufacturers,  the  largest 
line  of  drilling  machines  and  tools,  and  41  years 
of  successful  operation  in  nearly  every  country 
in  the  world,  make 

American  Drilling  Machines 

Standard  the  world  over. 

For  every  possible  condition  of  earth 
and  rock  drilling  and  mineral  pros- 
pecting we  make  a drill  espe- 
cially designed  for  the  re- 
quirement. 

Catalog  No,  105,  the  most 
complete  ‘‘drill  hole”  catalog 
ever  issued.  Free. 

The  American  Well  Works 

General  Office  and  Works, 
Aurora,  111. 

Chicago  Office:  First  Na- 

tional  Bank  Bldg. 

5 Scarrltt  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo 
6tb  Street.  Joplin,  Mo. 


WELL 

MACHINERY 


GUS  PECH  FOUNDRY  AND 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  the 
Celebrated 

MONITOR  WELL 
AUGERS  AND 
DRILLS 


Write  for  Prices 
and  Illustrated 
Catalogue 

Le  Mars,  Iowa 

U.  S.  A. 

1100  Clark  Street 
Branch  House 
REGINA,  SASK. 


Peach  Trees 

FOR  EVERYBODY — We  grow  and  sell  to  the 
planter  more  Peach  Trees  than  any  other 
nursery  in  the  world.  We  also  grow  Apple, 
Cherry,  Plum  and  other  fruits,  and  our  prices 
will  please  you.  We  grow  all  the  leading 
varieties.  We  ship  to  every  state,  ar  well  as 
to  foreign  countries.  Our  soil  produces  V 
better  system  of  roots  than  any  other  soil 
earth.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
700  acres. 

TENNESSEE  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES, 
Inc.  Successor  to  J.  C.  Hale. 
WINCHESTER,  - - TENNESSEE 


FODDER 


J 


Something  New 
__  You  Can  Save  Your 

BINDERS  w,SL 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS  TO 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL 

Gen.  Agent  Clark’s  Cutaway  Tools  and  Fruit-Growers’ 
Supply  Depot.  ^ 

Box  300  KINMUNDY.  ILLINOIS 


©WITTE  ENGINES® 


Gas — Gasoline — Distillate/^*,*, 

I Cheapest  and  best  power  known.  Av-  S S'T'y.' 

I erage  cost  one  cent  per  horse  power  'S  •*  P1* 

I per  hour.  A superior  standard  of  engine 

■ construction  saves  time,  fuel  is  built 

land  repairs.  We  refer  you  to  A,  for  those 

I thousands  of  satisfied  cus-  G* / who  want  the 

Itoiners.  High  grade  en-  S S We  fur- 

leines  our  specialty  S / nish  a‘ny  size  or 
I for  25  years.  / / style;  hopper  jack- 

et or  water  tank  type. 
We  ship  promptly.  Ev- 
erything  is  complete. 
Our  prices  are  right. 
Inducements  to  intro- 
duce in  new  localities. 
Write  for  catalog,  stat- 
ing size  wanted. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

16320akland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo« 
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are  being  replaced  by  magnificent 
structures. 

There  are  several  points  that  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  con- 
structing a packing  house.  Whether 
the  house  is  to  he  used  for  pears  or 
apples  determines  to  some  extent  its 
structure  and  equipment.  The  house 
must  be  so  arranged  that  there  will 
be  an  abundance  of  light,  as  it  is  very 
essential  to  good  packs.  If  you  are 
located  in  a community  where  there 
is  an  electric  light  plant  have  the 
building  wired,  and  a drop  light 
placed  over  each  packing  table.  Grow- 
ers find  extra  light  to  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage on  cloudy  days,  also  in  in- 
creasing the  number  of  hours  per  day 
in  which  packing  may  be  done.  Some 
growers  think  it  advisable  to  have  a 
stove  in  the  packing  room,  while  oth- 


be cut  off  from  the  main  part  of  the 
building.  The  fruit  is  brought  in  from 
the  store  roonl,  packed  and  then  taken 
back.  The  time  that  it  will  be  ex- 
posed to  the  warm  air  will  be  very 
short.  Build  the  house  high  enough 
so  there  will  be  a loft  or  second  story 
for  storing  the  boxes  and  box  mate- 
rial when  not  in  use.  A hand  elevator 
can  be  installed  to  facilitate  handling 
this  material.  The  best  packing 
houses  are  built  high  fcnough  off  the 
ground  so  that  the  floor  comes  just 
right  for  unloading  the  field  boxes  or 
loading  the  packed  product.  Do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  building  the 
house  larger  than  the  acreage  de- 
mands, as  a lot  of  unnecessary  labor 
will  have  to  be  done  in  handling  the 
crop.  Save  all  the  extra  steps  in  the 
house,  as  they  take  time.  The  most 


enough  so  there  will  lie  not  more  than 
one  inch  bag.  If  you  can  get  some 
(/Id  garden  hose  nail  this  around  the 
top.  If  this  can  not  be  secured  take 
a piece  of  half-round  moulding  for  the 
top.  This  is  to  prevent  the  fruit  from 
benig  bruised  from  the  sharp  edges, 
also  to  hold  the  burlap  in  place. 

Buy  a good  nailing  press  (See  Fig- 
ure 2).  I prefer  the  Hood  River 
press.  This  press  holds  the  ends  of 
the  covers  down  on  the  end  of  the 
box  without  putting  undue  pressure 
on  the  fruit.  There  are  some  other 
types  that  clasp  the  covers  back  about 
two  inches  from  the  end,  but  I do  not 
like  them  as  well  as  the  former  on 
this  account.  In  building  boxes  an  ap- 
paratus can  be  made  for  holding  the 
box  ends  while  the  sides  and  bottoms 
are  being  nailed  on,  by  taking  a box 


Swan’s  Patent  Apple  Picking  Jacket 

Outlast  year  and  could  not  begin  to  fill  orders,  pick 
twice  as  many  as  any  other  devise,  no  bruising-,  no 
dropping-.  Only  costs  you  a postal  for  full  circulars. 

J.  T.  SWAN,  AUBURN,  NEBRASKA 


W1&  SPRAY 

YLRS  pumps 

x T XL  ALL  kinds 

The  Pumps  that  pump 
easy  and  throw  a full 
flow.  The  cheapest  pump 
is  the  best  pump.  That’s 

a MYERS. 

Take  off  gour  Hat  toTFe  Myers!* 

BEST  PUMP  OH  EARTH. 


Send  for  Catalog  and  Prices  of 

Pumps,  Hay  Tools  and  , 
Barn  Door  Hangers 

F.  E.  MYERS&  BRO. 

160  Orange  St.  Ashland  Ohio 


Cherry  Trees 

WE  CAN  FURNISH  THE  BEST 

the  market  affords  in  both  one  and  two-year  trees. 
All  the  leading  varieties  in  both  sweets  and  sours 
Get  our  quotations  before  you  place  your  orders 

H.  M.  SIMPSON  & SONS,  VINCENNES,  IND. 


Figure  3 — A 3% -tier  pack  open  on  si  de  for  inspection  (on  left).  In  center. 
On  right,  the  “Special  Diagonal”  pack,  showing  4-tier  apples  packed  diagonally 


ers  object  on  the  ground  that  artificial 
heat  will  hasten  the  breaking  down 
process  of  the  fruit.  Where  the  build- 
ing is  properly  planned  there  will  be 
no  danger.  The  packing  room  should 


MOTHER’S  “NOTIONS.” 

Good  for  Young  People  to  Follow. 

“My  little  grandson  often  comes  up 
to  show  me  how  large  the  muscles  of 
his  arms  are. 

“He  was  a delicate  child,  but  has 
developed  into  a strong,  healthy  boy 
and  Postum  has  been  the  principal 
factor. 

“I  was  induced  to  give  him  the 
Postum  because  of  my  own  experi- 
ence with  it. 

“I  am  sixty  years  old,  and  have 
been  a victim  of  nervous  dyspepsia 
for  many  years.  Have  tried  all  sorts 
of  medicines  and  had  treatment  from 
many  physicians,  but  no  permanent 
relief  came.  I believe  nervous  dys- 
peptics suffer  more  than  other  sick 
people,  as  they  are  affected  mental- 
ly as  well  as  physically. 

“I  used  to  read  the  Postum  adver- 
tisements in  our  paper.  At  first  I 
gave  but  little  attention  to  them, 
thinking  it  was  a fraud  like  so  many 
I had  tried,  but  finally  something  in 
one  of  the  advertisements  made  me 
conclude  to  try  it. 

“I  was  very  particular  to  have  it 
prepared  strictly  according  to  direc- 
tions, and  used  good,  rich  cream.  It 
was  very  nice  indeed,  and  about  bed- 
time I said  to  the  members  of  the 
family  that  I believed  I felt  better. 
One  of  them  laughed  and  said,  ‘That’s 
another  of  mother’s  notions,’  but  the 
notion  has  not  left  me  yet. 

“I  continued  to  improve  right  along 
after  leaving  off  coffee  and  taking 
Postum,  and  now  after  three  years’ 
use  I feel  so  well  that  I am  almost 
young  again.  I know  Postum  was 
the  cause  of  the  change  in  my  health 
and  I cannot  say  too  much  in  its  fa- 
vor. I wish  I could  persuade  all  ner- 
vous people  to  use  it.” 

Read  “The  Road  to  Wellville,” 
found  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a Reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


improved  houses  have  an  air-cooled 
store  room.  This  can  be  used  for 
storing  the  fruit  before  and  after 
packing.  These  rooms  can  be  con- 
structed by  any  builder.  The  walls 
should  have  two  or  three  dead  air 
spaces.  The  cool  air  is  admitted  in 
the  store  room  through  the  register 
in  the  floor,  and  the  warm  air  taken 
out  through  flues  in  the  roof.  The 
register  and  flues  are  arranged  so  that 
they  can  be  closed  up  air  tight  if 
necessary.  By  opening  through  the 
cool  nights  and  closing  through  the 
day  a uniform  cool  temperature  can 
be  maintained.  See  that  the  store 
room  is  rat  proof,  as  they  are  liable 
to  nest  in  the  boxes  of  fruit. 

Packing  Tables. 

Good  equipment  is  very  important. 
The  most  up-to-date  houses  have  flat- 
top  tables  built  along  one  side  of  the 
general  store  room  for  the  use  of  the 
graders.  Of  course,  if  the  house  is 
not  large  enough  for  grading  benches 
the  fruit  may  be  graded  by  setting  the 
boxes  on  the  packing  tables.  The 
type  of  packing  table  to  use  has  al- 
ways been  an  open  question.  Many 
of  the  growers  say  that  it  is  much  bet- 
ter to  pack  out  of  the  field  box,  con- 
tending that  emptying  the  fruit  out 
on  the  table  bruises  it.  However,  our 
most  expert  packers  have  adopted  the 
packing  table  that  is  built  as  follows: 
Take  four  2x4s  three  feet  long  for 
the  legs,  saw  off  three  1x7s  three  feet 
and  one  five  feet  long.  Nail  these 
planks  around  the  top  of  the  legs,  so 
that  you  will  have  a table  three  feet 
square.  The  long  plank  goes  at  the 
back,  leaving  a foot  extending  out  on 
either  side  to  form  a part  of  the  box 
rest.  Take  another  five-foot  1x7  and 
nail  it  on  the  under  side  of  the  top, 
so  that  it  extends  out  to  form  the  oth- 
er part  of  the  box  rest.  Use  a pack- 
ing box  for  measuring  the  distance 
and  place  the  plank  so  that  the  lower 
edge  of  the  box  comes  in  the  center 
of  the  plank  while  the  other  end  rests 
on  top  of  the  other  part  of  the  rack. 
Nail  a cleat  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
rack  so  that  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  the  box  slipping  back.  Bevel  off 
the  inside  corners  of  the  legs  so  there 
I will  be  no  danger  of  their  punctur- 
I ing  the  fruit.  Now  tack  on  a burlap 
top.  Stretch  the  burlap  just  tight 


the  beginning  of  a 4 -tier  “Straight”  pack. 


the  size  one  wishes  to  make  and  nail- 
ing pieces  of  box  covers  on  both  sides 
of  the  ends.  Nail  this  box  down  to 
the  top  of  a table  built  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  ends  of  a box  can  be  slid 
into  the  holders,  the  bottom  nailed 
on,  then  pulled  out  and  pushed  back 
m so  that  the  sides  comes  up;  nail 
the  side  on,  then  turn  the  box  so  that 
the  other  side  can  be  nailed.  A strip- 
per should  be  provided  for  holding 
the  box  nails.  Growers  who  have 
used  them  say  that  it  soon  pays  for 
itself  by  the  time  saved. 

Packing  Supplies. 

Don’t  put  off  purchasing  your  sup- 
plies until  the  fruit  is  ready  to  pick. 
If  you  do  you  are  apt  to  come  to 
grief,  as  often  the  supply  is  exhaust- 
ed by  that  time.  Lay  in  a good  sup- 
ply of  box  material.  I advise  pur- 
chasing two  sizes,  the  Oregon  Stan- 
dard which  is  lOJ/^xllpjxlS  inches 
inside  measurement  and  the  Califor- 
nia Special,  inside  dimensions,  lOxllx 
20  inches.  The  ends  of  the  boxes 
should  be  three-quarters  inch,  sides 
one-half  and  bottoms  three-sixteenths 
inches  in  thickness.  When  your  ma- 
terial arrives  measure  it  up  and  see 
that  it  comes  up  to  the  above  figures, 
especially  with  the  inside  dimensions, 
as  it  is  very  poor  advertising  to  put 
a short  box  of  fruit  on  the  market. 
Don’t  accept  second  class  material 
under  any  consideration.  You  can’t 
afford  to  take  it  as  a gift.  There 
is  considerable  strain  on  the  package 
and  the  loss  of  fruit  from  broken 
boxes  will  more  than  pay  the  price  of 
good  material.  Put  the  boxes  togeth- 
er before  the  harvesting  begins;  that 
is,  provided  there  is  room  in  the  pack- 
ing house  for  storing  them,  otherwise 
they  will  have  to  be  made  as  needed. 
Be  sure  and  make  the  boxes  so  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  loss  of  fruit  from 
broken  packages.  The  sides  are  put 
on  with  nails  in  each  end.  Put  the 
bottoms  on  with  a cleat  at  each  end. 
The  two  bottom  boards  should  be 
placed  so  that  the  edges  come  out 
even  with  the  sides.  This  leaves  a 
small  crack  through  the  center  of  the 
bottom.  The  idea  of  a two  piece  bot- 
tom is  to  allow  the  boards  to  spring 
over  the  bulge,  giving  an  equal  pres- 
sure at  all  points.  A solid  bottom 
would  be  too  stiff,  and  the  pressure 


<5DHD 

Established  1802 

A RECENT  discovery  of 
great  importance  to 
farmers  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  is  that  dynamite  can 
be  used  to  break  up  hard 
pan. 

'I 'HE  Du  Pont  Company 
has  made  a careful  study 
of  this  question  and  conduct- 
ed a series  of  tests  and  ex- 
periments which  show  con- 
clusively that  RED  CROSS 
AMMONIA  DYNA- 
MITE 25%  to  35%  strength 
is  the  best  explosive  for  this 
work. 

JF  your  dealer  does  not 
keep  Red  Cross  Dynamite 

Write  to  us 

E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  Powder  Co. 

Joplin,  Mo.  Pittsburg,  Kan. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Shreveport,  La. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FRUIT-GROWERS 

SUPPLY  DEPOT 

Raney  Canners,  Farm  Evaporators,  Barrel  Press- 
es, Pointed  and  Step  Ladders,  Wilson  California 
Picking  Bags,  Etc.  Send  for  Catalog— Just  Out. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL.  Box  300,  Kinmundy.  111. 

Western  Distributing  Agent  for  Clark’s  Cutaway 
Harrows  and  Plows. 
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The  object  of  thci  lining  paper  is  to 
protect  the  fruit  from  dust  and  odors 
that  may  come  through  the  cracks  in 
the  bottom  along  the  sides.  Do  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  use  dirty 
boxes  or  paper.  The  neatness  of  the 
pack  goes  a long  ways  in  securing  top 
prices. 

Fill  up  a paper  tray  with  wrapping 
paper  and  hook  it  on  t lie  side  of  the 
box,  placing  the  paper  so  that  the 
smooth  side  will  be  up.  The  object  of 
the  smooth  side  is  so  that  it  will  slip 
in  the  hand  readily.  Each  packer  pro- 
vides himself  with  a rubber  thumb 
stall;  this  is  to  aid  him  in  picking  up 
the  paper,  otherwise  he  will  have  to 
moisten  his  thumb  on  his  tongue 
every  time  he  wraps  an  apple,  which 
is  not  only  injurious  to  the  tongue, 
but  is  a ready  means  of  distributing 
disease  germs.  W rap  each  apple  in 
the  box.  Some  make  the  practice  of 
wrapping  only  the  top  and  bottom 
layers,  but  this  is  a mistake;  the  pa- 
per forms  a cushion  which  protects 
the  apple  from  bruishing  and  also 
seals  the  apple  in  a separate  pack- 
age, protecting  it  from  being  damaged 
by  the  decay  of  another  specimen  in 
the  box. 

In  packing  the  first  layer  wrap  the 


down.  There  is  always  more  surface 
here  for  the  apple  to  rest  on;  also,  if 
there  is  any  bruising,  it  does  not  show 
up  in  the  apple  that  is  put  on  the 
show  stand,  as  the  blossom  end  is 
usually  turned  up  for  inspection. 
There  is  an  exception  to  this  rule, 
however,  and  that  is  where  the  apples 
are  of  such  a length  that  they  will 
have  to  be  packed  on  the  side.  After 
completing  the  first  layer  put  in  an- 
other sheet  of  layer  paper,  and  if  the 
apples  are  to  be  placed  on  end  wrap 
the  specimens  so  that  they  will  be 
placed  stem  up.  The  remainder  of 
the  layers  are  to  be  packed  as  sug- 
gested for  the  second.  Press  each  ap- 
ple firmly  in  place,  but  do  not  use 
enough  force  to  bruise  the  skin.  Un- 
less Ihe  pack  is  put  up  firmly  you  will 
not  be  able  to  judge  the  size  of  bulge 
you  are  getting  on  the  box.  There 
should  be  at  least  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  inch  bulge  on  the  box  after  it 
is  nailed  up.  This  bulge  is  obtained 
by  using  a slight  shade  larger  apple 
in  the  center.  I make  use  of  the 
taller  specimens  for  building  a bulge 
by  placing  them  towards  the  center. 
This  to  a certain  extent  does  away 
with  selecting  fruit  that  has  a greater 
diameter  than  the  specimens  I am 


Figure  5 — The  box  on  the  left  shows  the  beginning  of  the  first  layer  of  a 
3 Vi-tier  pack,  the  one  on  the  right  the  beginning  of  the  second  layer. 


apple  so  that  the  tag  ends  comes  over 
the  stem.  This  forms  an  extra  cush- 
ion and  prevents  the  stem  from  punc- 
turing the  apple.  Place  the  stem  end 


THE  WAY  OUT. 


What  to  Do  When  Food  Don’t  Agree 

When  food  don’t  agree  sensible 
folks  make  a change. 

Where  all  others  fail  Grape-Nuts, 
being  partially  predigested  and  near- 
ly all  nourishment,  succeeds  usually 
from  the  first  trial. 

A lady  in  Washington  says:  “My 

baby  19  months  old  had  never  seen  a 
well  day  in  her  life.  She  had  suffered 
from  indigestion  from  the  time  of  her 
birth,  and  it  seemed  impossible  to 
find  any  food  to  agree  with  her.  She 
could  keep  almost  nothing  on  her 
stomach  and  she  was  in  such  a con- 
stipated condition  she  suffered  a 
great  deal. 

“It  was  then  that  I tried  Grape- 
Nuts  for  her,  steeping  it  thoroughly 
and  straining  it;  putting  a small  por- 
tion in  each  feeding  and  it  worked 
like  a charm.  She  began  to  improve 
immediately  and  gained  half  a pound 
the  first  week. 

“Baby  got  her  indigestion  from  me, 
for  my  digestive  organs  have  always 
been  weak.  I rely  on  Grape-Nuts 
for  most  of  my  food,  for  there  are 
times  when  I can  eat  nothing  else. 
I am  steadily  improving  and  know 
Grape-Nuts  will  make  me  entirely 
well  in  time. 

“I  never  have  ‘that  tired  feeling’ 
anymore.  I eat  Grape-Nuts  and  I feel 
its  effects  in  improved  mental 
strength  very  forcibly.” 

“There’s  a Reason.” 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  famous  little 
book,  “The  Road  to  Wellville.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


using.  This,  however,  applies  to  the 
apples  that  are  packed  on  end.  Begin 
building  the  bulge  with  the  first  lay- 
er; don’t  think  for  a moment  that  you 
can  put  this  off  until  the  last  layer 
and  then  put  on  a satisfactory  crown, 
for  it  can’t  be  done. 

When  the  pack  is  completed  place  a 
sheet  of  layer  paper  over  the  fruit  and 
then  fold  over  the  ends  of  the  lining 
paper.  Now  set  the  package  on  the 
nailing  press,  lay  the  cover  boards  in 
place  with  a cleat  at  each  end  and 
clamp  down  firmly,  drive  four  nails 
m each  end  of  the  cover.  Figure  2 
shows  box  in  nailing  press.  Remove 
the  package  from  the  press  and  stamp 
the  number  of  apples,  the  tier  and  the 
variety  on  one  end.  The  variety  is 
usually  stamped  in  the  center  near  the 
top  and  just  above  it  the  number  of 
apples.  The  tier  is  put  over  in  the 
left  hand  corner,  leaving  the  other 
end  free  for  the  lithograph.  If  you 
are  shipping  them  through  a union, 
this  will  be  placed  on  at  the  loading 
station;  otherwise  you  will  have  to 
provide  a lithograph  of  your  own  de- 
sign. In  stacking  up  the  box  or  in 
hauling  them  to  the  car  place  them  on 
the  side,  never  lay  a pack  of  apples  on 
the  bulge;  the  weight  is  sure  to  bruise 
the  top  and  bottom  layers  of  the  fruit. 


Styles  of  Pack. 

Figure  5 shows  the  beginning  of  the 
first  two  layers  of  a 3'4-tier  pack.  The 
apples  are  placed  in  the  box  according 
to  the  number  that  you  see  stuck  on 
them.  Numbers  1 and  2 in  the  second 
layer  are  put  over  the  two  spaces  that 
you  see  at  the  bottom  in  the  first  lay- 
er. When  the  cover  is  put  on  the  ten- 
dency is  to  force  the  apples  into  the 
spaces,  making  a firm  package.  The 
pressure  of  one  apple  is  divided  up 
with  several,  instead  of  it  being  di- 
rectly on  /neither,  as  we  have  in  the 
straight  pack. 

Figure  4 illustrates  the  first  two 
layers  of  the  4j4-tier  pack.  The  fig- 


The  right  protection 

You  ought  to  have  roofs  made  of  the  real, 
natural  waterproofer — Trinidad  Lake  asphalt — 
for  every  building  on  your  farm. 


Genasco 


Ready  Roofing 


is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt.  It  doesn’t  crack,  rot, 
rust,  or  blow  off ; and  it  lasts  longer  than  any  other 
roofing-. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet  insures  against  leaky  seams. 
Does  away  with  cement.  Supplied  with  Genasco  when 
specified. 

Write  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
Genasco,  and  look  for  the  hemisphere  trade-mark.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface. 
A written  guarantee— if  you  think  it  necessary. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 


Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New  York  San  Francisco 


Chicago 

Cross'section,  Genasco  Smooth=surface  Read;  Roofing 


I Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 

A==~^  Asphalt-saturated  W ool  Felt 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 


The  TROUTMAN 


ATTACHMENT 


for  the  protection  of 

Small  Fruits 


is  the  first  and  only  device  on 
the  market  for  this  purpose. 


Enables  Perfect  Regulation  of  Heat 


The  Troutman  GALVANIZED  Orchard  Heaters 
are  the  only  non-rustable  and  non-leakable 
heaters  ever  offered. 


Remember,  the  SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS  for 
SEPTEMBER  and  OCTOBER. 


Send  for  full  information  regarding  the  above. 
ORDER  YOUR  HEATERS  NOW. 


Capable  agents  wanted. 


The  Round  Crest 


ORCHARD  HEATER  CO. 

CANON  CITY,  COLORADO 


The  Shenandoah  Nurseries 


Offer  for  Fall  and  Winter  Trade  a Complete  Assortment  of 
IMPORTED  FINE  STOCK  OF 


Fruit  Tree  Stocks 


Mahaleb,  Mazzard,  Myrobolan 
and  Pear 


Apple  Seedlings 

American  and  French  Grown 
All  Grades— Straight  or  Branched 

Apple  Grafts 

Piece  and  Whole  Roots 

‘ -SEND  LIST 


Grapes,  Currants  and 
Gooseberries 

Strong,  Well-Rooted  Plants 


Forest  Tree  Seedlings 

Carefully  Grown  and  Graded 


Large  General  Stock 

FOR  PRICES:^== 


D.  S.  LAKE,  Proprietor 


Shenandoah,  Iowa 


September,  1010 


Page  9 


Yearly  Page  107 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


ures  on  the  apples  showing  the  order 
in  which  they  are  placed  in  the  box. 
Figure  3 illustrates  the  straight  4-tier 
pack  and  also  the  “special  diagonal.’’ 
As  I have  said  before,  the  straight 
pack  is  considered  to  be  by  far  the 
most  severe  of  any  on  the  fruit.  There 
is  no  give  whatever  to  this  pack,  each 
apple  presses  directly  on  the  apple 
below  it  and  there  is  a tendency  to 
bruise  very  badly.  Great  care  will 
have  to  be  exercised  in  putting  up 
this  pack  not  to  allow  the  apple  at 
the  end  to  extend  above  the  boards, 
otherwise  they  will  be  crushed  when 
the  cover  is  put  on.  The  diagonal 
pack  has  the  advantage  here  of  al- 
lowing the  end  apples  to  extend  up 
above  the  top  from  a quarter  to  a half 
inch,  the  lid  pressing  them  down 
into  the  spaces  without  bruising. 

Figure  3 illustrates  the  method  by 
which  the  straight  pack  may  be  done 
away  with.  The  “special  diagonal” 
pack  shows  the  same  sized  apple  as 
you  see  in  the  straight  4-tier  packed 
diagonally.  At  first  glance  you  will 
think  that  the  spaces  between  the  ap- 
ples are  entirely  too  large.  However, 
if  you  will  take  a box  of  128  four-tier 
apples  and  pack  them  as  illustrated 
in  the  special  pack  you  will  find  that 
you  lose  only  three  apples.  You  get 
125  in  the  special  where  you  had  128 
in  the  four-tier.  In  the  straight  four- 
tier  pack  you  have  four  layers  deep, 
while  in  the  special  diagonal  you  have 
five  layers,  the  fifth  layer  being  taken 
up  by  the  spaces  between  the  other 
apples.  There  is  one  objection  to  the 
special  diagonal  pack  and  that  is  the 
packers  have  a tendency  to  run  in  all 
sized  apples.  Some  of  the  most  un- 
tidy packs  that  were  exhibited  at  the 
Apple  Show,  Spokane,  Wash.,  were 
put  up  by  this  method.  The  apples 
had  not  been  properly  graded  and  the 
packers  had  a tendency  to  pack  all 
sizes  in  one  box.  By  carefully  grad- 
ing the  apples  and  by  using  care  in 
packing,  this  package  can  be  made 
very  attractive  and  the  entire  crop  put 
up  in  one  sized  box.  My  observations 
lead  me  to  believe  that  this  is  the  best 
shipping  pack  that  is  put  on  the  mar- 
ket, provided  it  is  put  up  properly. 

One  word  about  the  packing  crew. 
A great  many  of  the  fruit  growers  of 
the  Northwest  make  the  mistake  of 
trying  to  run  large  packing  crews 
with  only  one  foreman.  The  practice 
which  I think  is  the  most  advisable 
and  which  I think  has  given  the  best 
results  is  where  the  packers  are  di- 
vided up  into  units  of  five.  This  gives 
you  one  boss  to  every  four  packers. 
The  boss  should  be  a disinterested 
party,  thus  guaranteeing  that  no  par- 
tiality will  be  shown  in  culling  out 
defective  fruits.  Some  growers  pay 
by  the  box,  while  others  pay  by  the 
day.  There  is  a tendency  for  those 
working  by  the  box  to  pack  too  rap- 
idly. 1 have  known  some  to  have  put 
up  as  high  as  100  boxes  per  day.  Good 
work  cannot  be  done  at  this  speed.  It 
is  better  to  put  up  fifty  boxes  per 
day  and  do  the  work  well  than  have 
one  hundred  defective  packages.  Some 
of  the  growers  inform  me  that  they 
would  not  have  a packer  that  would 
put  up  over  sixty  packages  per  day. 

CHAS.  A.  COLE. 

Corvallis,  Ore. 

Want  Specimens  of  Choice  Native 
Nuts. 

Dr.  Robert  T.  Morris  of  New  York 
is  experimenting  with  native  nuts,  and 
to  encourage  the  selection  of  desirable 
varieties  he  offers  awards  for  best 
nuts  of  various  kinds;  he  wants  the 
nuts,  and  not  trees.  These  nuts  are 
to  be  sent  to  Cornell  University,  for 
comparison;  the  sender  is  to  know  the 
tree  from  which  the  nuts  are  obtained, 
so  that,  if  desired,  buds  or  scions  may 
be  secured  for  propagation.  This 
work  is  purely  philanthropic  on  the 
part  of  Dr.  Norris,  to  encourage  the 
culture  of  our  native  nuts.  Nuts  have 
been  neglected,  and  he  wants  to  find 
trees  from  which  it  may  be  desired  to 
propagate  for  testing.  Of  course,  one 
who  sends  nuts  of  promise  may  make 
a good  thing  out  of  selling  the  scions 
in  case  they  are  in  demand.  Here  is 
what  Dr.  Morris  says  about  condi- 
tions of  the  contest: 

“F.verv  sender  sends  twelve  speci- 


mens of  nuts  from  one  tree,  and  the 
tree  is  marked  so  that  it  can  be  used 
later  if  desired.  The  sender  at  the 
same  time  gives  a brief  description  of 
the  tree,  age,  size,  etc.  The  nuts: 
which  are  wanted  are  (No.  1)  large 
shagbark  hickory,  (No.  2),  very  small 
and  thin-shelled  shagbark  hickory; 
(No.  3)  large  shellbark  hickory;  (No. 
4),  any  other  kind  of  hickory,  ex- 
cepting pecan;  (No.  5),  black  walnut; 
(No.  (>),  butternut;  (No.  7),  any  in- 
troduced foreign  walnut;  (No.  8), 
American  hazel;  (No.  !»),  beechnut; 
(No  10),  miscellaneous  nuts  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above,  excepting  Ameri- 
can chestnut.  I do  not  want  any 
American  chestnuts,  because  we  have 
in  the  collection  as  large  a range  of 
varieties  as  is  desired,  and  because 
the  blight  interferes  so  seriously  with 
the  propagation  of  chestnuts.  The 
dozen  specimens  of  each  kind  should 
be  placed  in  a small,  strong  bag,  se- 
curely tied  and  tagged,  or  in  a strong 
box,  and  mailed  to  Prof.  John  Craig, 
New  York  State  Agricultural  College, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Each  package  should 
contain  the  name  of  the  sender,  and 
should  be  accompanied  by  a letter  de- 
scribing the  tree  and  the  approximate 
locality  in  which  the  tree  grows,  and 
naming  the  journal  in  which  the  prize 
offer  was  read.  All  specimens  should 
be  mailed  before  November  first  of 
the  present  year.” 

F.  A.  Huntley,  horticultural  com- 
missioner for  the  state  of  Washington, 
estimates  that  the  apple  crop  of 
Washington  for  1910  will  more  than 
double  the  crop  of  1907,  when  1,425,- 
000  boxes  were  shipped. 


SPRING 

Does  Hal]  the  Work 

CYLINDER 

Porcelain  Lined — Cannot  Corrode 

VALVES 

Can  Be  Reached  in  Ten  Seconds 
Features  found  in  “Bean’’  Pumps  Only 

Positively  the  only  hand  pump 
that  can  be  operated  continuously 
at  a pressure  exceeding  100  pounds 


Nozzles,  Hose,  Rods,  Everything 


THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 


5 YEARS’  use  has  proven  that  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  all  FUNGOUS  diseases,  controllable  during  the  dormant  season,  are  absolutely  controlled 
by  the  use  of 

“SCALECIDE” 

There  is  but  one— “PRATT’S”  Trade  Mark,  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

Prices:  In  barrels  and  half-barrels,  50c.  per  gallon;  10  gal.  cans,  $6.00;  5 gal.  cans,  $3.25; 
1 gal.  cans,  $1.00.  If  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  “CARBOLE1NE”  at  30c.  per  gallon  is  the 
equal  of  ANYTHING  ELSE.  Send  for  free  Booklet,  “Orchard  Insurance.” 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY,  Mfg.  Chemists.  SO  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

H.  J.  Weber  & Sons  Nursery  Co.,  West.  Distrib.  Agts.,  50  Church  St.,  Nursery,  Mo. 


Reliable  Commission  Merchants 

COYNE  BROTHERS  I YUILLE-MILLER  CO. 

Handle  All  Kinds  Fruit  and  Produce.  | Receivers  all  kinds  fruit  and  produce. 
160  South  Water  Street,  Chicago,  111.  | Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


Electric  Railroads  arc  Proving  to  be 

Big  Money-Makers 

I Am  Building  the  Dan  Patch  Electric  Line  and  Offer  You  This 

Opportunity  to  Invest  With  Me  in  This  Great  Enterprise 


im/NEAPOL 


M.  W.  SAVAGE,  Pres.' 

K 

OLVA  TOWN  A 


I Will  Give  You  $1000  in  the  Voting  Stock, 

Absolutely  Free,  in  Addition  to  a 10  Share 
Investment,  and  I Believe  this  Free 
Stock  Will  Increase  to  Over  $2000  Cash 
Value.  Smaller  Investments  Will  Re- 
ceive Same  Proportion  of  Free  Stock. 

BELIEVE  I can  show  you  the  best  electric  investment  oppor- 
tunity that  ever  came  to  your  notice  — I firmly  believe  it  and  I 
have  backed  up  my  belief  by  a $100,000  Investment  myself.  I 
don  t want  you  to  say  “yes”  or  “no”  until  you  give  me  a chance 
to  talk  with  you  a little  while. 

If  you've  got  some  money  that  you  want  to  place  where  it  will 
bring  you  big  returns,  or  if  you  want  to  Invest  a little  each  month 
out  of  your  income,  give  me  your  careful  attention  for  a little  while 
until  I can  lay  before  you  an  investment  proposition  that  strikes  me 
as  a great  big  money  maker  for  the  people,  and  the  indisputable 
facts  bear  me  out  in  my  judgment— I want  you  to  have  all  the  facts  and 
then  I believe  you  will  want  to  put  your  money  where  it  will  work  for 
you  and  you  only. 

Now,  the  first  thing  to  do  Is  to  send  you  my  big  40-page  *‘Book  of  Elec 
trie  Railroad  Facts,”  which  I'll  mail  you  free  and  at  the  same  time  I also 
send  you  my  other  book  called  “Why  Wall  Street  Rules  With  the  People’s 
Money.”  When  you  get  thesetwo  books  which  contain  ail  the  facts  about 
the  Dan  Patch  Electric  Railroad  and  about  me,  personally,  then  I'm  will- 
ing for  you  to  sit  in  the  quiet  of  your  home  and  pass  judgment  on  the 
whole  proposition. 

I just  wantyou  to  have  these  two  free  books  that  will  open  your  eyes 
about  banks  and  Wall  Street  and  investments  in  general;  and  when  you 
get  these  two  books  I’ll  stake  my  chances  on  whether  you’ll  say  “Savage 
is  wrong”  or  “Savage  is  right,”  and  it  won’t  interfere  with  our  feelings 
or  friendship  if  you  never  invest  a dollar  or  never  write  me  again.  I offer 
you  these  two  books  free— I want  to  show  you  how  you  can  make  your 
money  work  and  earn  for  you. 

Now  just  a minute,  while  I give  you  a few  facts.  Perhaps  nine  out  of 
ten  readers  of  this  paper  know  me  already,  but  to  those  who  do  not,  I 
want  to  say  that  I’ve  been  doing  a national  and  international  business 
out  of  Minneapolis  for  the  past  22  years. 

My  business  is  now  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world— made  so  by  the 
continued  patronage  of  nearly  three  million,  thinking,  progressive,  hard 
working  farmers  and  stock-raisers.  These  people  are  my  friends  and  customers — 
thousands  have  already  invested  in  my  new  enterprise— some  from  your 
own  State  and  from  every  State  in  the  Union  and  every  Province  in  Canada. 
I have  built  up  a number  of  big  enterprises  here  in  the  Northwest  and 
now  I’m  building  the  biggest  of  them  all.  It  is  known  as  the  People's  Electric 
Railroad,  owned  and  controlled  by  the  people. 


ROCHESTER 


Dan  Patch  Electric  Railroad 


The  Dan  Patch  Electric  Railroad  runs  from  Minneapolis  to  Rochester,  and  back 
from  Lakeville  to  St.  Paul— 130  miles. 

I am  not  merely  “thinking”  of  building  this  Railroad,  I am  really  building  It 
now.  The  Northern  Section  is  now  in  successful  operation— great  crowds  tax 
the  capacity  of  our  magnificent  ears—  3000  tons  of  steel  rails  are  being  delivered 
and  laid  on  the  North  field  Division  and  grading  has  commenced  on  the  last 
division  south. 

I am  working  to  make  this  the  best  constructed  and  biggest  dividend-paying 
Electric  Railroad  in  the  country.  High-class  Electric  Roads  from  New  York  to 
Spokane  are  great  money-makers.  I tell  you  all  about  it  in  my  Big  Book.  This  is 
the  second  time  I have  given  the  people  a chance  to  share  with  me— my  other 
new  enterprise  paid  8 per  cent  the  first  nine  monthsand  10  percentagain  thisyear. 

Now  Is  your  chance  to  share  with  me  in  this  enterprise— the  greatest  of 
them  all.  I will  give  you  $1000  in  voting  stock  in  addition  to  a small  investment. 
I want  to  send  you  the  estimated  net  profit  statement,  showing  how  your 


investment  can  rapidly  increase  in  cash  value.  This  information  V 
is  contained  in  my  Big  Book  of  Electric  Railroad  Facts.  I want  f 
you  to  have  it  even  though  you  never  invest  a dollar,  and  I am  ^ 
especially  anxious  for  you  to  have  my  new  Book,  “Why  Wall  f 
Street  Rules  With  the  People’s  Money.”  f 

Don’t  be  backward  about  sending  for  these  books  I want  + 
you  to  have  them  and  they  won't  cost  you  a cent— they  ^ MW 
are  free — some  of  these  Wall  Street  secrets  will  open  « 

your  eyes.  I want  you  to  see  how  the  people’s  money  f ravage, 

works  for  Wall  Street.  I want  to  show  you  how  to  # President 

make  your  money  work  fbr  you  and  for  no  one  else.  ^ ^an 

C 1 r*  HTl  on  1 XT  f Electric  Railroad 

oend  ror  Ihe  L Books  Wow.  * Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dear  Mr.  Savage:— I don’t 


MAIL  ME  THIS  "FREE  BOOKS”  COUPON  |f* 

I personally  guarantee  to  protect  your  stock  equally  with  my  own  and  that  it  will  make  exactly  the  same  per  cent  of 
profit.  This  Is  truly  a people’s  road  that  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  people. 

I have  just  published  a splendid  photograph,  15x21  showing  our  splendid  cars  crowded  with  people  arriving  at 
Washburn  Park  Station.  I will  send  you  one  free  with  the  books— I want  to  tell  you 
about  this  Investment  opportunity  and  how  4000  small  Investors  have  made  it  possible 
to  build  and  operate  this  line  without  the  help  of  Wall  Street. 


M.  W.  SAVAGE,  President  \ 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


know  whe.her  I’ll  invest  any 
oney  or  n<«t,  but  would  like  to 
have  you  send  me  your  two  Books — 
without  any  obligation  on  my  part — 
“Book  of  Electric  Railroad  Facts"  and 
Why  Wall  Street  Rules  With  the  People’® 
Money.” 
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How  About  Prices  of  Apples? 

Scarcely  a day  passes  now  that  we 
do  not  receive  one  or  more  letters 
from  subscribers  asking  what  price 
they  should  ask  for  apples  this  fall. 
In  every  case  we  reply,  as  we  have 
repeatedly  stated  in  these  columns, 
that  The  Fruit-Grower  cannot  even 
suggest  what  price  apples  are  worth. 
We  try  our  best  to  get  reliable  re- 
ports of  condition  of  fruit  crops 
throughout  the  country;  we  also  try 
to  learn  what  prices  are  actually  be- 
ing paid  in  various  sections.  But 
when  it  comes  to  making  prices  for 
any  one,  we  respectfully  decline.  We 
want  to  lay  reliable  information  be- 
fore our  people,  and  let  them  use  their 
own  best  judgment  in  marketing  their 
crops. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say 
just  here,  however,  that  one  thing 
which  may  tend  to  make  prices  com- 
paratively lower  this  season  than  last 
is  the  fact  ha  some  apple  handlers  lost 
money  last  season  on  mighty  poor 
fruit.  “A  burned  child  dreads  the 
fire,”  and  these  men  are  likely  to  be 
very  cautious  in  their  buying  this 
season. 

The  experience  of  last  year,  added 
to  the  experience  of  all  preceding 
years,  should  warn  growers  and  pack- 
ers against  packing  low-grade  stuff. 
No  matter  how  short  the  crop  may 
be,  people  simply  will  not  pay  for 
inferior,  scabby,  wormy  apples.  Leave 
these  apples  out  of  the  packages,  and 
make  them  into  vinegar. 

it 

Bankers  as  Farmers’  Guardians. 

In  a recent  public  statement  a 
prominent  banker  said  that  financial 
men  have  been  a little  uneasy  for 
some  months,  and  bankers  have  been 
holding  their  loans  down  to  the 
minimum,  to  increase  their  cash  re- 
serves as  much  as  possible.  This 
speaker  said  two  inflences  were  at 
work  to  take  the  money  out  of  the 
banks;  One  was  the  withdrawal  of 
money  to  invest  in  land,  the  other  the 
use  of  money  to  buy  automobiles.  He 
charged  that  farmers  of  the  Middle 
West  were  the  chief  offenders  in 
both  cases.  This  banker  said  the 
farmers  are  crazy  to  buy  land  and 
automobiles  and  that  bankers  every- 
where should  discourage  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  by  farmers  for  either 
purpose. 

Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that? 
Of  course,  no  right-minded  man  will 
contend  that  any  man,  farmer  or  oth- 
erwise, should  invest  in  land  above 
his  ability  to  carry,  nor  should  he 
buy  an  automobile  until  he  can  af- 
ford one.  Certainly  no  one  is  justi- 
fied in  mortgaging  his  home  to  buy 
an  automobile,  as  is  said  to  have 
been  done  in  many  cases. 


But  if  a farmer  has  surplus  money 
and  wants  to  buy  land  with  it,  who 
shall  say  him  nay?  Of  course,  his 
local  banker  would  rather  the  money 
should  be  left  in  his  bank,  that  he 
may  trade  upon  itj’perhaps  the  bank- 
er would  prefer  to  loan  the  money  to 
a man  who  will  buy  railroad  stocks 
with  it,  or  buy  wheat  on  the  board 
of  trade.  But  we  are  for  the  farmer 
who  wants  to  get  the  henefit  of  rise 
in  land  values. 

As  for  automobiles,  it  is  likely 
many  have  been  bought  by  persons 
who  cannot  afford  them.  But  don’t 
assume  that  all  the  extravagant  ones 
are  farmers;  smaller  per  cent  will  be 
found  among  them  than  among  any 
other  class. 

We  think  it  is  true,  as  many  per- 
sons have  said,  that  the  American 
people  are  living  in  a most  extrava- 
gant way  now;  that  too  many  per- 
sons are  living  beyond  their  income. 
Because  of  this  great  extravagance 
credits  have  been  restricted  within 
the  past  few  months.  What  we  ob- 
ject to  is  the  attempt  to  prove  that 
farmers  who  invest  in  land  and  who 
buy  automobiles  are  the  chief  of- 
fenders. They  are  not.  See  what  the 
city  people  are  doing  with  their 
money;  investigate  the  drink  bill  of 
the  nation,  and  scrutinize  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  second  generation  of 
our  millionaires,  and  then  one  can  see 
that  the  trouble  does  not  lie  with  the 
farmers,  even  if  they  do  buy  an  oc- 
casional section  of  land,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  have  decided 
that  their  families  and  themselves  are 
entitled  to  the  best  there  is  going, 
even  if  it  involves  buying  an  auto- 
mobile or  two. 

We  are  for  the  farmer.  Let  him 
buy  land  if  he  can  afford  to  do  so. 
If  he  can  afford  an  automobile,  then 
no  man  is  more  entitled  to  enjoy  it 
than  he. 

it 

Automobiles  for  Farmers. 


A man  who  practices  intensive 
farming  in  a section  where  land 
values  are  very  high  recently  said  he 
could  not  afford  to  have  pasture  for 
his  horses,  and  he  kept  only  a mini- 
mum number  to  cultivate  his  crops. 
Fie  said  he  had  no  extra  team,  and 
could  not  afford  to  unhitch  his  horses 
from  the  cultivator  to  go  to  town. 
As  a result,  he  was  forced  to  the 
use  of  an  automobile  to  do  his  run- 
ning around. 

It  was  a shrewd  man  who  said  this; 
he  has  all  his  feed  to  buy,  and  knows 
how  expensive  it  is  to  keep  horses 
when  they  are  not  working.  His  con- 
clusions that  he  could  not  afford  to 
do  without  an  automobile  were 
reached  after  careful  deliberation,  and 


he  has  had  no  reason  to  change  his 
mind. 

We  wonder  how  many  other  Fruit- 
Grower  readers  have  reached  the 
same  conclusions?  We  want  to  hear 
from  them,  and  want  to  know  how 
they  use  the  automobile  in  their  farm 
work.  How  many  use  the  machines 
to  transport  berries,  vegetables,  etc., 
to  town?  There  should  be  a great 
field  for  the  right  sort  of  machine 
for  this  work,  and  we  would  like  to 
have  actual  experience  of  Fruit-Grow- 
er readers.  If  photographs  of  the 
machines  in  use  can  be  furnished,  so 
much  the  better.  What  have  you  to 
say  as  to  the  automobile  as  a utility 
machine? 

it 

Scoring  Value  of  Varieties  of  Apples. 

The  National  Apple  Show,  Spo- 
kane, Wash.,  announces  several 
changes  in  the  rating  given  different 
varieties  of  apples.  In  making 
awards  different  varieties  are  given 
a different  rating,  depending  on  the 
value  of  the  varieties  on  a commer- 
cial basis.  The  rating  used  last  year 
was  objected  to  by  many  growers, 
and  a revised  rating  is  to  be  used 
this  year. 

The  greatest  protest  over  last  year’s 
rating  came  from  Wenatchee,  Wash. 
This  is  a great  Winesap  country,  and 
as  this  variety  had  been  scored  at  7 
to  8 points  the  growers  felt  that  they 
had  a real  grievance.  They  wanted 
Winesap  scored  at  9 tc  10  points, 
placing  this  variety  on  a par  with 
Grimes  Golden  and  Yellow  Newtown. 
Growers  and  fruit  shippers  differed 
as  to  this  rating,  and  finally  a com- 
promise was  effected,  by  which  the 
Winesap  is  to  be  scored  8 tq  9,  in- 
stead of  7 to  8,  as  last  year. 

It  may  be  said  in  this  connection, 
however,  that  Wenatchee  friends  of 
the  Winesap  are  not  satisfied,  nor 
will  they  be  until  the  scoring  of  their 
favorite  variety  is  on  a par  with  New- 
town and  Grimes.  An  effort  will 
likely  be  made  at  the  Apple  Show 
this  year  to  accomplish  the  result. 

Other  changes  which  are  an- 
nounced are  as  follows: 

Arkansas  is  lowered  from  7-8  to 
6-7;  Arkansas  Black  is  raised  from 
5-6  to  6-7;  Baldwin  is  raised  from  5-6 
to  6-7;  Delicious  is  lowered  from  9-10 
to  8-9,  or  same  as  Winesap  and  Jon- 
athan; McIntosh  Red  is  raised  from 

5- 6  to  7-8;  Wealthy  is  raised  from 

6- 7  to  7-8.  ■ 

A spirited  contest  arose  over  the 
rating  which  should  be  given  Rome 
Beauty.  Many  growers  contend  that 
a rating  of  6-7  is  too  low,  and  a mo- 
tion to  raise  the  rating  one  point  was 
defeated  by  a very  narrow  margin. 
This  is  another  apple  for  which  its 
friends  will  make  a fight  for  a higher 
rating.  The  change  in  rating  of  De- 
licious is  due  to  the  fact  that  some 
growers  contend  that  a new  apple 
which  has  not  been  grown  extensively 
on  a commercial  scale  should  not  at 
once  be  held  at  such  a high  figure, 
no  matter  how  high  its  quality.  They 
claim  the  place  of  this  new  apple 
has  not  been  sufficiently  established 
in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  ac- 


cordingly a lower  rating  is  given 
this  variety  for  the  time  being. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rat- 
ing given  twenty-five  varieties  of  ap- 
ples last  year,  in  judging  the  carlot 
class  at  National  Apple  Show,  and 
the  rating  which  will  be  given  the 
same  varieties  this  year: 


Arkansas  

Arkansas  Black  5-6 

Baldwin  5-6 

Ben  Davis 4-5 

Cox  Orange  Pippin 8-9 

Delicious  9-10 

Gravenstein  8-9 

Grimes  Golden  9-10 

Jonathan  8-9 

McIntosh  Red 5-6 

Northern  Spy  8-9 

Rhode  Island  Greening  ....  7-8 

Rome  Beauty 6-7 

Spitzenburg  10 

Stayman  Winesap 8-9 

Tompkins  King  8-9 

Wagener  7-8 

Wealthy 6-7 

White  Pearmain  8-9 

Winter  Banana  8-9 

Winesap  7-8 

Wolf  River  5-6 

Yellow  Bellflower  8-9 

Yellow  Newtown 9-11 

York  Imperial  6-7 

I prize  The  Fruit-Grower  above 
any  horticultural  paper  I have  ever 
read. — D.  J.  Toombs,  Franklin,  Ind. 
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Rating 

Rating 

. 7-8 

6-7 

. 5-6 

6-7 

. 5-6 

6-7 

. 4-5 

4-5 

. 8-9 

8-9 

. 9-10 

8-9 

. 8-9 

8-9 

. 9-10 

9-10 

. 8-9 

8-9 

. 5-6 

7-8 

. 8-9 

8-9 

. 7-8 

7-8 

6-7 

10 

10 

. 8-9 

8-9 

. 8-9 

8-9 

. 7-8 

7-8 

. 6-7 

7-8 

. 8-9 

8-9 

. 8-9 

8-9 

. 7-8 

8-9 

. 5-6 

5-6 

. 8-9 

8-9 

. 9-10 

9-10 

. 6-7 

6-7 

C.  S.  HARRISON’S 


Peonies,  Phlox,  Iris 
and  Columbines 


Have  been  selected  from  thousands 
for  their  form,  fragrance,  color  and 
blooming  qualities. 


Their  fame  is  nation  wide.  They 
should  be  in  every  garden.  Write  to- 
day for  descriptive  catalog  containing 
prices  on  these  and  other  hardy  per- 
ennials. They  do  best  when  planted 
in  the  fall. 


Manuals  on  the  Peony,  Phlox,  Iris 
and  Evergreens,  25c  each. 


C.  S.  HARRISON’S 
SELECT  NURSERY  CO. 

York,  Nebraika 


CHERRY  TREES 


Beautiful  Two-Year  Trees 

$9.00  Per  100 


Plum,  Pear,  Apple  Trees  and 
Small  Fruits 


Proportionately  Low.  Get  our  August 
Bulletin.  Ready  now. 


H.  S.  WILEY  & SON 

DRAWER  10  CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 


Trees  and  Plants 


Do  you  want  the  best  at  prices  that  are  right  1 If  so’ 
look  at  this  Apple  and  Peach  at  6c  each.  Plum,  Pear 
and  Cherry  at  12c  and  15c  each.  40  Concord  Grape  for  $L 
All  of  our  trees  are  grafted  or  budded  from  good  breed- 
ing stock.  Get  our  catalog  and  price  list.  They  tell  the 
rest.  Give  us  yom  order  now.  We  will  save  you  money. 


The  Roeder  Nurseries,  Osceola,  Mo. 


PEACH  SEEDS 


FOR  SALE 


1909  AND  1910  STOCK.  Write  for  Prices  and  Sam*  les. 
THOS.  R.  HAMAN,  1614  Oliver  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Strawberry  plants,  $1.76  per  thousand.  Blackberries 
Raspberries,  $5.60  per  thousand.  Catalpas,  $6.00  per 
thousand.  Rhubarb  Plants,  Si. 00  per  hundred.  Ked 
Cedars.  ALVA  CATHCART,  Bristol,  Indiana. 


UBBER  STAMPS 


D 

■ ■ We  have  received  orders  from  almost  EVERY 

■ •state  in  the  Union  from  our  adv.  in  theFruit- 
^^^^Grower.  Please  add  your  name  to  our  list  of 
satisfied  customers.  aSK.  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Gardner  Office  Supply  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MISSOURI 


RUBBER  STAMPS  AND  STENCILS 

C.  Bishoff  & Son,  N.  E.  Cor.  3d  & Felix,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


CIDER  and  WINE 


Presses 


Hand  and  Power.  Catalog 
Free.  Manufactured  by 


The  G.  J.Emeny  Co.,  Fulton,  N.Y. 


y oar  surplus  fruit  into 
money.  Yoa  can  make 
handsome  profits  from  the 
'e  of  cider,  vinegar  or 
fruit  juices.  Write  for 
catalog  of  outfits. 


THE  BOOMER  & BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO,  473  Mater  St., 
SiraooM,  N.  I, 


CIDER  PRESSES 


THE  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD  HY-fl 
DRAULIO  PRESS  produces  more  cideri 
from  less  apples  than  any  other  and  i~  ~ 

BIG  MONEY  MAKER 

Sizes  10  to  400  barrels  daily,  hand^ 
or  power.  Presses  for  all  pur- 
poses, also  cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vine-  . 

f;ar  generators,  eto.  Cata-  j 
og  free.  We  are  manufac- 
turers, not  jobbers. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFQ.  CO., 

(Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of  cider 

presses  In  the  world.)  

51  Lincoln  Avenue.  Mount  GUtad*  Ohio 


Low  Wheels 

Low  Lift! 


When  you  load  your  farm  wagon  over  high 
wooden  wheels  it’s  the  last  two  feet  of  the  lift 
that  hurts.  Lifting  kills  more  farmers  than 
pneumonia,  consumption  and  typhoid  combined* 
Cut  it  out!  Get  a set  of 


EMPIRE  LOW 
STEEL  WHEELS 


for  yonr  farm  hauling.  They  cost  only  | 
half  the  price  of  wooden  wheels  and  they 
save  you  tire  and  repair  expense,  save 
your  team  and  save  you.  Write  for  new 
illustrated  catalog  showing  Empire  Wheels 
and  Empire  Handy  Wagons.  (7) 


EMPIRE  MFC.  CO..  Bos  53G  QUINCY,  III. 
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Crop  Reports  for  September 


The  Fruit-Grower’s  crop  reports 
this  month  indicate  a decline  in  con- 
dition of  apple  crop.  This  decline  is 
confined  to  the  Northeastern  states, 
such  as  New  York,  where  the  drop 
has. been  very  heavy,  and  to  the  or- 
chards in  the  Middle  West,  where 
drouth  has  caused  some  dropping  and 
kept  the  apples  from  growing  as  they 
should.  In  the  Northwest  the  crop 
has  improved  somewhat,  but  on  the 
whole  the  condition  of  the  apple  crop 
is  hardly  as  good  as  at  our  last  report. 

The  government’s  crop  report 
shows  that  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States,  where  apples  are  most  exten- 
sively grown,  the  condition  of  apple 
crop  is  57,  against  a ten-year  average 
of  63;  in  the  North  Central  states, 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  the  av- 
erage condition  is  28,  against  a ten- 
year  average  of  59;  in  the  North  Cen- 
tral States,  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  the  average  condition  is  36, 
against  a ten-year  average  of  49;  in 
the  South  Central  States  the  condi- 
tion is  50,  against  a ten-year  average 
of  55;  in  the  Far  Western  states  the 
average  condition  is  80,  against  a ten- 
year  average  of  77. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  only  sec- 
tion reporting  a crop  better  than  the 
ten-year  average  is  the  Far  Western. 
The  average  for  the  entire  country  is 
given  at  47.8,  and  it  is  significant  that 
the  shortage  is  greatest  in  the  sec- 
tions which  in  a good  year  will  pro- 
duce the  greatest  quantity  of  fruit, 
such  as  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri,  etc. 

The  government  estimate  is  that  the 
1910  crop  is  slightly  larger  than  that 
of  1909.  The  Fruit-Grower’s  reports 
indicate  that  the  crop  is  not  a bit 
larger,  except  that  the  quality  is  bet- 
ter, and  perhaps  the  quantity  of  good 
fruit  is  about  the  same  as  the  crop  of 
1909. 

Our  reports  this  month  indicate 
good  prices  for  the  present  season. 
Some  remarkably  good  sales  have 
been  made,  and  all  through  the  Mid- 
dle West  prices  are  being  well  main- 
tained, and  the  market  is  getting 
stronger.  This  is  perhaps  accounted 
for  by  the  great  scarcity  of  fruit  in 
Missouri,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Indiana  and  Ohio.  These  states  gen- 
erally produce  a lot  of  fruit  to  supply 
the  home  markets,  even  if  there 
should  be  none  for  export;  this  year 
the  crop  is  very  short,  and  most  of 
these  states  will  have  to  buy  prac- 
tically their  winter  supply  of  fruit 
from  outside  territory.  Where  apples 
are  found  in  these  states,  therefore, 
prices  are  well  maintained  and  the 
demand  is  strong. 

Private  correspondence  from  all 
sources  indicate  that  better  grading 
and  packing  will  be  practiced  this 
year  than  last,  for  the  apples  are  of 
better  quality.  It  would  seem,  if  this 
practice  is  general,  that  buyers  should 
be  more  willing  to  invest  in  apples, 
knowing  their  supply  will  not  have  to 
compete  with  the  low-grade  stuff 
dumped  on  the  markets  last  year. 

The  summary  of  our  reports  this 
month  follows: 

Decatur,  Ark. — About  40  per  cent  of 
apple  crop;  fall  fruit  of  good  quality,  win- 
ter sorts  fair.  Jonathan  and  Grimes 
Golden  selling  at  $1  bushel,  net  to  the 
grower.  Gano,  Ben  Davis  and  Winesap 
have,  light  crop  and  quality  is  poor. — E. 
N.  P. 

Cecil,  Ark. — Three-fourths  apple  crop; 
quality  poor.  Wet  weather  has  caused 
much  fruit  to  drop  and  some  rot  has  ap- 
peared. No  sales  yet. — J.  T.  T. 

Watsonville,  Calif. — Big  crop  of  apples 
here;  quality  good. — E.  S. 

Grand  Junction,  Colo. — In  Grand  Junc- 
tion and  Clifton  districts  peaches  are  an 
entire  failure;  75  per  cent  crop  at  Pali- 
sade. Apples  are  about  half  crop.  Our 
association  in  a normal  season  should 
ship  1,500  cars;  this  year  we  expect  600 
to  800  cars. — J.  F.  M. 

Delta,  Colo. — One-fourth  crop  peaches 
here.  Apples  40  per  cent  crop.  Where 
trees  have  been  well  sprayed  quality  will 
be  fine.  Crop  is  two  weeks  early,  and 
Jonathans  will  be  moving  by  Sept.  15. 
No  prices  made,  but  growers  expect  ap- 
ples to  be  fully  as  high  as  last  year. — 
L.  W.  S. 

Hotchkiss,  Colo. — Crop  is  spotted,  Upper 
Rogers  Mesa  having  75  per  cent  of  crop; 
quality  good  where  well  sprayed,  but 
many  late  worms  are  showing  up.  No 
prices  made,  but  growers  expect  $2  per 
box  for  winter  apples,  f.  o.  b. — T.  P. 

Clayton,  111. — No  apples  at  all  in  this 
locality. — G.  A.  S. 

Savoy,  111. — No  apples  here,  but  will 
have  about  half  crop  in  Kirkland,  Wayne 
and  Clay  Counties.  Maiden  Blush  apples 
sold  for  $4.50  per  barrel. — H.  M.  D. 

Plainville,  111. — No  apples  here;  all  our 
supply  is  now  coming  from  elsewhere, 
and  prices  rule  high. 


Marshall,  Ind. — Apple  crop  complete 
failure  here. — T.  T. 

Paoll,  Ind. — Fair  apple  crop  here;  qual- 
ity good  where  sprayed.  Not  many  apples 
to  ho  shipped  from  here,  but  some  sales 
have  been  made  at  $2.75  to  $8.25  per 
barrel. — M.  & H. 

Mitchell,  Ind. — Three-fourths  of  apple 
crop  here;  few  worms  present,  hut.  some 
scab.  Sold  Grimes  Golden  for  $4  barrel, 
Ben  Davis,  $2.50;  general  trend  of  sales 
is  about  $3.25  for  Grimes  and  $3  for  other 
sorts. — J.  A.  B. 

Vincennes,  Ind. — Very  few  apples  here. 
— H.  M.  S. 

Villisca,  Iowa — No  apples  here. — M.S.A. 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa-  No  commercial 
apples  here.  About  one-third  crop  of 
grapes. — J.  A.  A. 

Glenwood,  Iowa — No  apples  here,  not 
enough  for  home  use. — S.  H.  P. 

Williamsburg,  Iowa — No  apples  here. — 
F.  O.  H. 

Eddyville,  Iowa — No  apples  here. — W. 

D.  G. 

Harlan,  Iowa — No  apples  here. — W.M.B. 

Hamburg,  Iowa — About  ft)  to  12  per 
cent  of  apple  crop;  quality  not  so  good 
as  last  year,  on  account  of  poor  spray- 
ing. Dry  weather  during  June  and  July 
has  injured  apples,  and  they  have  drop- 
ped badly.— J.  M.  B. 

Augusta,  Kan. — One-fourth  crop  of  ap- 
ples; quality  fair. — F.  C.  R. 

Hiawatha,  Kan — About  40  per  cent  of 
apples  crop;  quality  fair  to  very  good. 
All  orchards  of  ten  acres  or  over  have 
been  sold,  usually  at  a lump  price.  Buy- 
ers would  not  bid  much  over  $1.25  for 
good  winter  stock  on  trees. — E.  A.  C. 

Edwardsville,  Kan. — No  shipping  of  ap- 
ples from  this  point,  crop  being  about  10 
per  cent. — E.  T. 

Manhattan,  Kan. — Twenty  per  cent  of 
apple  crop;  quality  good  except  Missouri 
Pippin. — A.  D. 

Hutchinson,  Kan. — About  30  to  40  per 
cent  of  apple  crop  here;  quality  poor, 
hail  marked  and  blotched. — W.  H.  U. 

Holton,  Kan. — Half  apple  crop;  quality 
good.  Have  been  offered  $1  barrel,  or- 
chard run,  delivered  on  packing  table. — 
F.  W.  D. 

Wichita,  Kan. — About  80  per  cent  of 
crop,  except  Winesap;  quality  hail  mark- 
ed and  blotched.  We  have  fairly  good 
crop  in  Sedgwick  County,  and  if  quality 
were  good  would  have  about  300  cars. — ■ 

E.  G.  H. 

Council  Grove,  Kan. — Forty  per  cent  of 
crop;  quality  good.  Apples  were  injured 
some  by  drouth,  but  are  growing  nicely 
since  the  rains. — J.  S. 

Gardiner,  Maine — Conditions  have  im- 
proved some  since  last  report,  on  account 
of  good  rains.  Apples  will  be  large  and 
of  good  quality  but  quantity  will  be  con- 
siderably below  last  year's  yield. — I.  L.  W. 

Salisbury,  Md. — Good  crop  of  apples 
here.  Summer  varieties  selling  at  40  to 
50  cents  bushel. — D.  S:  H. 

Fennville  Mich. — One-fourth  to  one- 
third  crop  of  apples;  quality  fair  to  good. 
Quite  a few  apples  have  been  sold  at 
$2.75  to  $3  per  barrel  for  No.  1 and  2,  and 
some  have  sold  at  about  $2.50  per  bar- 
rel for  the  estimated  amount  on  trees, 
buyer  to  do  everything. — C.  E.  B. 

Allegan,  Mich. — About  25  to  30  per  cent 
of  crop;  quality  below  the  average.  Cul- 
tivated orchards  are  way  ahead  this  dry 
year.— W.  H.  S. 

Watervliet,  Mich. — Very  light  crop  of 
apples,  of  poor  quality.  I have  more  ap- 
ples in  my  orchard  than  any  other  in 
Western  Michigan,  but  the  crop  gener- 
ally is  very  poor  practically  none. — R.H.S. 

South  St.  Joseph,  Mo. — About  three- 
fourths  of  crop;  quality  good.  Sold 
Wealthy  at  $2  barrel,  and  buyers  offer 
same  price  for  winter  varieties,  but 
growers  are  not  inclined  to  accept. — D. 
A.  T. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. — Apple  crop  in  Bu- 
chanan, Holt,  Andrew  and  Platte  counties 
is  good,  best  for  years;  fruit  has  been 
affected  somewhat  in  size  by  drouth. 
Quality  better  than  usual,  even  in  un- 
sprayed orchards.  Sales  made  at  all 
kinds  of  prices;  some  growers  have  sold 
their  fruit  on  trees  on  basis  of  $1  barrel, 
orchard  run,  buyer  to  do  everything; 
other  sales  have  been  made  on  basis  of 
$2.25,  f.  o.  b.,  all  varieties,  orchard  run; 


buyers  are  very  anxious  to  get  Jonathan, 
and  offer  fancy  prices  for  good  fruit. 

La  Plata,  Mo.  — No  apples  here — not 
enough  to  make  a pie.  J.  E.  M. 

Columbia,  Mo. — No  apples  here.  -r— J. 

C.  W. 

Oregon,  Mo. — Three-fourths  crop  of  ap- 
ples; quality  good.  Many  orchards  sold 
at  lump  price,  and  others  have  sold  at 
from  $1.50  to  $2  per  barrel,  buyer  lo  fur- 
nish packages  and  pack  the  apples. — J. 
H.  M. 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. — Some  good  ap- 
ples here,  but  crop  Is  generally  short. — 

L.  R.  J. 

Cedar  Gap,  Mo. — Ten  per  cent  crop 
here;  quality  very  good,  better  than  usual. 
Growers  want  $2.50  to  $3  barrel.  ~L.  10. 

Lebanon,  Mo. — No  apples  this  year. — 

A.  T.  N. 

Springfield,  Mo. — Not  over  15  per  cent 
crop  of  winter  apples,  Ingram  being  the 
variety  producing  most  fruit. — T.  C.  L. 

Logan,  Mo. — Sixty  per  cent  crop,  of  fair 
quality.  Jonathan  and  Grimes  sold  for 
$2  barrel;  no  price  on  Ben  Davis  yet. — 

B.  L. 

Sarcoxie,  Mo. — Only  enough  apples  here 
for  local  trade. — J.  F.  McN. 

Rushville,  Mo.  — Largest  crop  ever 
grown  here;  quality  very  fine.  Nearly  all 
apples  about  here  have  been  sold  at  prices 
ranging  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  f.  o.  b. — B. 
F.  S. 

I’arkville,  Mo. — One-half  crop;  quality 
good  Just  contracted  our  crop  as  fol- 
lows; Jonathan  and  Grimes  Golden,  $3.25 
barrel;  Black  Twig,  Winesap,  Huntsman, 
York  Imperial,  $2.75;  Gano,  Missouri  Pip- 
pin and  Janet  $2.50;  Ben  Davis,  $2.25; 
at  these  prices  we  furnish  barrels  and 
pack  the  fruit,  delivering  at  shipping  sta- 
tion— a regular  f.  o.  b.  sale. — J.  FI.  D. 

Laclede,  Mo. — No  apples  in  this  section. 

— c.  s.  w. 

Brownville,  Neb. — Three-fourths  apple 
crop;  quality  good  to  extra.  Some  sales 
have  been  made  at  $1.65  barrel  as  they 
come  from  the  trees;  growers  want  $2.75 
per  barrel,  f.  o.  b.  We  have  best  crop, 
as  to  quantity  and  quality,  we  have  had 
for  some  time. — J.  S.  F. 

Pawnee  City,  Neb. — About  80  per  cent 
of  crop;  quality  finest  in  years.  Buyers 
are  paying  75c  to  $1  per  hundred  for  fall 
apples. — J.  M. 

Johnson,  Neb. — Half  crop  of  apples; 
quality  excellent.  Some  sales  have  been 
made  at  $2.75  barrel,  f.  o.  b.  I have  beetj 
offered  from  50  cents  per  hundred  to  75 
cents  per  bushel  for  my  apples. — G.  S.  C. 

Rochester,  N.  H. — Will  have  about  one- 
fourth  crop  of  apples,  or  double  the  crop 
of  1909. — A.  I.  H. 

Interlaken,  N.  Y. — Sixty  per  cent  of 
crop;  quality  excellent  where  sprayed 
with  lime-sulphur,  poor  where  unsprayed. 
No  sales  made,  but  I should  ask  $2.50 
per  barrel  for  the  fruit. — W.  A.  B. 

Lockport,  N.  Y. — Forty  per  cent  of 
crop;  quality  good.  No  sales  of  winter 
apples;  Duchess  sold  for  80c  bushel  for 
first  grade,  40c  for  second. — D.  T.  McC. 

LaGrangeville,  N.  Y. — About  one-third 
crop;  quality  fair.  Prices  will  likely  rule 
high,  perhaps  $3  to  $5  barrel. — J.  A.  C. 

Jay,  N.  Y. — Windfalls  and  imperfect 
fruit  cut  the  apple  crop  to  less  than  one- 
half.  No  sales  of  winter  apples,  but  early 
varieties  sold  at  $1  bushel.  Apples  are 
badly  infected,  and  less  than  half  crop  is 
expected. — H.  T.  S. 

Hall’s  Corners,  N.  Y. — One-half  crop  of 
apples;  quality  good,  no  sales;  growers 
want  $3  barrel,  buyers  offer  $2. — T.  B.  W. 

Fayetteville,  N.  Y. — Thirty  per  cent  of 
apple'  crop;  quality  fair  where  sprayed. 
— F.  E.  D. 

Medina,  N.  Y. — One-fourth  crop;  qual- 
ity poor. — S.  A.  B. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. — About  55  per  cent  of 
crop;  quality  very  good.  Indications  are 
that  crop  will  ripen  a little  earlier  than 
usual. — R.  L.  E. 

Taylorsville,  N.  C. — Ninety  per  cent  of 
crop  here;  quality  good.  Good  crop  in 
Wilkes  and  Alexander  counties;  surround- 
ing counties  have  no  fruit. — W.  T.  R. 

Wooster,  Ohio. — Half  crop  of  apples; 
above  average  quality. — W.  J.  G. 

Dayton,  Ohio — No  apples  here,  and  the 
fruit  shipped  in  sells  at  from  $4  to  $4.50 
barrel. — J.  M. 

Proctorville,  Ohio. — Large  crop  in  Law- 


rence County;  quality  good.  Growers  ex- 
pect from  $8  to  $4  per  barrel  for  No.  1 
apples.  This  county  should  have  about 
to.ooo  barrels,  mostly  Home  Beauty.-  -II. 
T.  C. 

Norman,  Okla. — Perhaps  20  per  cent  of 
crop  here;  quality  good  where  sprayed. 
Drouth  hurt  apples  except  in  favored 
spots. — M.  1*. 

Yukon,  Okla. — Nothing  to  ship  from 
here;  drouth  caused  apples  to  drop  badly. 
— A.  S.  P. 

Tecumseh,  Okla. — Half  a crop;  quality 
very  good. — It.  W. 

Ashland,  Ore. — Good  crop  of  apples 
here;  quality  good. — C.  If.  O. 

The  Dalles,  Ore. — Fruit  crops  have 
been  fine,  and  winter  apples  are'  most 
promising. — J.  S.  F. 

Forest  Grove,  Ore. — Full  crop  of  apples; 
quality  good.  Summer  apples  selling  at 
from  $1  to  $1.25  box. — W.  R.  II. 

Mosier,  Ore. — Ninety  per  cent  of  crop, 
or  about  40  cars;  quality  practically  per- 
fect. No  sales,  but  growers  want  $2.25 
to  $2.75  box  for  fancy  Spitzenburgs. — A. 
P.  B. 

Milton,  Ore. — Good  crop,  or  150  to  200 
carloads;  quality  good.  General  impres- 
sion seems  to  be  that  prices  will  be  good, 
hut  not  fancy. — W.  C.  H. 

Cove,  Ore. — About  4 00  carloads  of  ap- 
ples from  here;  quality  very  good;  this  is 
for  the  Grande  Ronde  district,  and  means 
a loss  of  30  per  cent  from  earlier  esti- 
mates.— K.  J.  S. 

Medford,  Ore. — About  '95  per  cent  of 
crop,  or  500  carloads;  quality  perfect. — 

C.  W.  W. 

Edenbower,  Ore. — Good  crop  of  apples 
here. — F.  D.  O. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — About  4 0 per  cent 
crop  winter  apples;  quality  good. — G.  H. 

Tidal,  Pa. — Half  crop  of  apples;  quality 
good. — R.  F.  S. 

Waynesboro,  Va. — Ninety  per  cent  of 
crop;  quality  good.  Some  sales  at  lump 
prices  have  been  made.  Growers  ask 
$2.00  to  $2.75  per  barrel  for  No.  1 ap- 
ples, delivered  on  packing  table,  buyer 
to  furnish  barrels.  Quality  is  very  fine, 
and  we  will  box  a good  many  apples  this 
year. — J.  C. 

Middlebrook,  Va. — About  75  per  cent  of 
crop;  quality  fine.  Growers  want  $3  per 
barrel,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  station.— W.  A. 
McC. 

Washington,  Va. — About  75  per  cent  of 
crop;  quality  very  fair.  Growers  ask  $3 
barrel  for  No.  1 and  2,  f.  o.  b.  Recent 
drouth  has  injured  the  crop. — -.T.  J.  M. 

Crockett,  Va. — -Very  few  apples  here. — 

D.  F.  F. 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’  Book, 
with  catalog-  of  Keystone 
Drills,  tells  how.  Many 
sizes;  traction  and  port- 
able. Easy  terms.  These 
machines  make  good  any- 
where. 

Keystone  Well  Works 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


PEARS  FOR  SALE 


Several  carload  of  extra  fancy  Keiffer  Pears  on 
the  trees.  Ready  the  latter  part  of  September. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

HALL  BROTHERS 

BOX  813  PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 


TRY  THE  SMITH  FREE 

We  want  a SMITH  STUMP  PULLER 

_ i , on  every  stump  or  timbered  farm  in  the 
LL-  country,  h has  a cost  record  of  5 r a 
V stump  where  the  stumps  run  from  I to  3 
feet  through;  it  will  clear  from  I to  3 acres  a 
day.  doing  the  work  of  20  men.  Wrte  to- 
day lor  our  catalogue  and  ,FREE  TRIAL  OFFER. 

W.  SMITH  CRUISER  CO.,  10  Smith  Sth.  Li  Crescent,  Ml 


Put  Your  Feet  in  a Pair  at  Our  Risk! 


STEEL  SHOES 


Will  Surprise  and  Delight  You  With 
Their  Lightness,  Neatness  and  Comfort 
—Their  Almost  Unbelievable  Durability 

We  want  you  to  slip  your  feet  into  a pair  of  Steel  Shoes — to  feel  and  *ee  and  know  how  much  lighter,  neater,  stronger, 
more  comfortable  they  are  than  any  other  work  shoes  in  existence.  Hence  we  are  making  this  special  Free  Examination 
Offer,  merely  asking  a deposit  of  the  price,  while  you  are  ” r fV,“  Tf  fc"1  wr»™  immurhatoK 

you  can  notify  us  to  send  for  them  at  our 
expense  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 

Must  Sell  Themselves 


W©  ask  no  favors  for  Steel  Shoes.  Compare  them 
with  the  best  all-leather  work  shoes  you  can  find. 

Give  them  themost  rigid  inspection  inside  and  out. 

Let  them  tell  their  own  story.  It’s  no  sale  unless,  of 
your  ownaccord.youdecide  that  you  must  have  them. 

Better  Than  the  Best 
All-Leather  Work  Shoes 

Steel  Shoes  are  th©  strongest  and  easiest  working 
shoes  made.  , . . IC., 

There’s  more  good  wear  m one  pair  of  Steel  Shoes 
than  in  three  to  six  pairs  of  the  best  all -leather 
work  shoes.  The  leather  is  waterproof.  The  Steel 
Soles  are  wear-proof  and  rust-resisting. 

They  are  lighter  than  all -leather  work  shoes. 

Need  no  breaking  in.  Comfortable  from  the  first 
moment  you  put  them  on. 

Impossible  ;o  get  out  of  shape.  They  keep  the  feet  dry. 
They  retain  their  flexibility  in  spite  of  mud,  slush  or 
water.  They  cure  corns  and  bunions,  prevent  colds 
and  rheumatism— sa ve  doctors’  bills  and  medicines. 

Thousands  of  Farmers 
Shout  Their  Praises 


’sizing  up”  the  shoes.  If  the}  fail  to  convince  you  immediately 

Overwhelmed  by  the  World-Wide  Demand 

The  success  of  Steel  Shoes  is  almost  startling.  Within  three  years  we  have 
established  Steel  Shoe  factories  in  Racine,  Wis. ; Toronto,  Canada,  and 
Northampton,  England.  These  great  factories,  running  at  full  capacity, 
can  scarcely  keep  up  with  the  demand  from  all  over  the  world.  The 
public  is  rapidly  learning  that  Steel  Shoes  are 

Good  for  the  Feet!  Good  for  the  Health! 

Good  for  the  Bank  Account! 

These  6hoes  are  better  for  the  feet,  better  for  the  health,  better 
for  the  pocketbook  than  heavy  work  shoes  or  rubber  boots. 


FREE! 


The  enthusiasm  of  users  knows  no  bounds.  People 
an’t  say  enough  for  their  comfort,  economy,  light- 
ness and  astonishing  durability.  The  introduction  of 


Steel  Shoes  in  a neighborhood  always  arouses  such 
interest  that  an  avalanche  of  orders  follows. 

Here  is  the  way  Steel  Shoe9  are  made:  The  uppers 
are  made  of  a superior  quality  of  leather,  as  water- 
proof as  leather  can  be  tanned.  Wonderfully  6oft 
and  pliable— never  gets  stiff!  The  soles  and  6ides 
are  made  out  of  one  piece  of  special  light,  thin, 
springy,  rust -resisting  Steel.  Soles  and  heels  are 
studded  with  adjustable  Steel  Rivets,  which  prevent 
the  bottoms  from  wearing  out.  Rivets  easily  replaced 
when  partly  worn.v  50  extra  rivets  cost  only  30  cents 
and  should  keep  the  6hoes  in  good  repair  for  at  least 
two  years!  No  other  repairs  ever  needed!  The  uppers 
are  tightly  joined  to  the  steel  by  small  rivets  of  rust- 
resisting  metal,  so  that  no  water  can  get  between. 

The  soles  are  lined  with  soft,  springy,  comfortable 
H",ir  Cushions,  which  absorb  perspiration  and  odors 
*n  J add  to  ease  of  walking.  (63) 


You  Actually  Save 
$5  to  $10  a Year 

by  wearing  Steel  Shoes.  Figure  it  out 
for  yourself.  One  pair  will  outlast  3 
to  6 pairs  of  ordinary  work  shoes  They 
save  all  repair  bills  and  keep  your  feet 
in  perfect  condition. 

Free  Examination 

And  Your  Money  Back.  Promptly  if 
It  Looks  Better  Than  the  Shoes! 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate.  Get  a pair 
of  Steel  Shoes  for  Free  Examination  by  sending  the 
price,  which  will  be  returned  if  you  and  your  own 
feet  are  not  convinced  of  their  merits. 

For  Boys— Sizes  1 to  5 

Boys’  Steel  Shoes,  6 inches  high,  $2.50  per  pair. 

Boy’s  Steel  Shoes,  9 inches  high,  extra  grade  of 
leather,  black  or  (an  color,  S3. 50  per  pair. 

Why  Wait?  Send  Now! 

No  risk!  No  bother!  No  obligation!  Don’t  hesi- 
tate! Act  while  this  offer  is  open!  Simply  state  size 


Send  for  Book,  “Th© 

Sole  of  Steel,**  or  order 
Steel  Shoes  direct  from  this  ad. 

For  Men— Sizes  5 to  12 
I,  9, 1 2 and  1 6 Inches  High 

Steel  Shoes,  6 inches  high,  $2.50  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  6 inches  high,  better  grade  of  leather, 

$3.00  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  6 inches  high,  extra  grade  of  leather, 
black  or  tan  color,  $3.50  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  9 inches  high,  $4.00  per  pair,  ; .v-  - -j--- 

Steel  Shoes.  9 Inches  high,  extra  erode  of  leather,  of  shoe  you  wear,  enclose  the  price  and  get  the  shoes 

black  or  tan  color,  $5.00  per  pain  . For  general  field  work  we  strongly  recommend 

Steel  Shoes,  12  inches  high,  extra  grade  of  leather,  our  g. jncj^  high  Steel  Shoes  at  $3.50  per  pair  or  the 
black  or  tan  color,  $6.00  per  pair.  9-inch  at  $5.00  per  pair.  For  all  classes  of  use  requip 

Steel  Shoes,  16  inches  high,  extra  grade  of  leather,  ing  high-cut  shoes  our  12  or  16-inch  high  Steel  Shoflf 
black  or  tan  color,  $7.00  per  pair.  absolutely  indispensable. 

Seo.  and  Treas.  STEEL  SHOE  CO.,  Dept.  375,  Toronto,  Can. 

Main  Factory.  Racine,  WIs.,  U.S.A.  Great  Britain  Factory,  Northampton,  England 
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Harvesting  the  Fruit  Crops 
in  Morris  an  ia  Orchards 

September  and  October  will  be 
busy  months  at  Morrisania,  for  fruit 
crops  are  good  this  year — and  so  are 
all  general  farm  crops,  for  that  mat- 
ter. 1 have  tried  to  make  it  plain  to 
all  persons  who  have  manifested  an 
interest  in  Morrisania  that  it  is  not  a 
new,  undeveloped  place,  but  a tract 
of  880  acres,  part  of  which  has  been 
in  alfalfa  and  part  in  fruits,  which  is 
being  divided  up  into  small  tracts. 
Those  of  us  who  bought  this  place 
had  to  take  the  whole  thing  to  get  any 
of  the  land  at  all,  and  part  of  the  land 
is  being  sold  to  desirable  neighbors, 
so  that  we  can  develop  our  par.t  as  it 
should  be. 

Morrisania  isn’t  a new  place,  al- 
though some  of  the  land  is  still  in 
sage  brush,  because  the  original  own-  i 
ers  had  more  land  than  they  could 
care  for.  We  have  about  ninety  acres 
of  alfalfa  this  year,  and  the  hay  crop 
is  fine — we  have  had  plenty  of  water 
all  summer.  About  forty  acres  of 
oats  have  yielded  good  returns,  and 
auout  thirty  acres  of  potatoes  promise 
a good  harvest.  We  have  these  crops 
as  side  lines,  for  the;  fruit  crops  are 
the  principal  thing.  Our  illustration 
shows  our  teams  as  they  started  from 
the  barn  to  the  fields.  A good  force 
of  men  is  required  to  care  for  the 
crops,  and  Morrisania  is  a busy  place 
all  the  time. 

Nearly  every  person  who  knows 
anything  about  Morrisania  writes  me 
congratulating  us  upon  having  secur- 
ed the  land,  and  also  congratulating 
any  of  The  Fruit-Grower’s  subscrib- 
ers who  become  associated  in  Mor- 
risania’s  development  as  a fruit-grow- 
ing community.  I have  quoted  from 
letters  from  Dr.  Howard,  Prof.  Pad- 
dock,  W.  P.  Stark,  Orlando  Harrison 
and  others.  This  time  I want  to 
quote  from  a letter  from  a man  who 
is  singularly  qualified  to  know  fruit 
land  when  he  sees  it.  The  letter  is 
from  E.  P.  Taylor,  Grand  Junction, 
Colo.,  horticultural  inspector  for  Mesa 
County.  Air.  Taylor  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  field  work  of  the 
Colorado  Experiment  Station,  and  his 
work  took  him  into  all  the  orchard 
districts  of  that  state;  he  was  after- 
ward entomologist  of  the  Missouri 
Fruit  Experiment  Station,  and  studied 
orcharding  in  that  state.  Lately  he 
has  returned  to  Colorado,  and  his 
work  is  among  fruit  growers  whose 
orchards  are  valued  at  from  $1,000  to 
$4,000  per  acre.  Mr.  Taylor  has  spent 
years  in  studying  orcharding,  espe- 
cially under  irrigation,  and  he  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about  when  he  ex- 
presses an  opinion.  Here  is  what  he 
says  of  Morrisania: 

“Deaf  Mr.  Irvine:  I have  been  fa- 

miliar with  Morrisania  for  a number 
of  years — in  fact,  visited  the  place  be- 
fore it  came  into  possession  of  the 
Morrisania  Fruit  & Land  Company. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find,  in  all  Colo- 
rado, a more  nearly  ideal  spot  for  de- 
veloping an  ideal  fruit-growing  com- 
munity. The  soil  is  fruit  soil,  and  is 
of  loose,  friable  nature,  easy  to  work: 
absolutely  without  danger  of  seep- 
age, without  a trace  of  alkali,  of  the 
right  composition  for  fruit  growing, 
and  lying  in  such  shape  as  to  be  very 
easily  irrigated.  Your  water  supply 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  in  the 
state;  it  is  as  pure  as  crystal,  of  per- 
fect quality  for  domestic  purposes,  ■ 
abundant  in  quantity,  and  supplied  by 
gravity  at  little  cost  from  year  to  year 
for  maintenance.  I consider  you  have 
a good  proposition  to  offer  settlers  at 
Morrisania,  and  that  fruit  growers  at- 
tracted there  will  never  have  occasion 
to  regret  having  made  such  a choice.” 

Now,  that’s  from  a man  who  knows. 
Note  he  says  there  is  no  danger  from 
seepage,  that  there  is  no  trace  of  al- 
kali, and  he  also  refers  to  water  for 
domestic  use,  and  the  low  cost  of 
maintaining  the  irrigation  system. 
Many  persons  in  buying  irrigated 
lands  don’t  think  of  these  points — un- 
til after  they  have  tried  to  develop 
their  lands,  then  they  appreciate  the 
importance  of  all  these  points,  but  too 
late.  Our  slope  at  Morrisania  is  such 
that  drainage  is  absolutely  perfect;  J 
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even  if  there  were  alkali  in  the  soil, 
it  would  be  drained  away,  and  could 
not  rise  to  the  surface. 

Morrisania’s  water  supply  has  been 
tested  this  year  as  never  before.  The 
snowfall  in  the  mountains  last  winter 
was  light,  and  it  melted  quickly  last 
spring.  There  has  been  scarcely  any 
rain  during  the  summer,  and  many 
ranches  with  water  rights  which  are 
good  in  an  ordinary  year  suffered 
greatly,  and  other  ranches  with  short 
water  rights  burned  up. 

Morrisania  came  through  with  plen- 
ty of  water  for  all  crops.  Everything 
was  watered  when  it  needed  it,  and 
crops  of  all  kinds  are  good.  There 
has  never  been  a scarcity  of  water  at 
Morrisania. 

Morrisania  was  also  tested  as  to 
sureness  of  crops  this  season.  The 
spring  was  most  unusual;  warm 
weather  in  March  being  followed  by 
freezing  weather  through  April,  with 
frosts  as  late  as  May  15.  But  our 
fruit  buds  did  not  suffer.  On  account 
of  north  slope  the  blooming  of  trees 
is  retarded,  and  our  remarkable  air 
drainage  and  natural  protection  saved 
the  crop,  and  no  heaters  were  used, 
either.  If  there  had  ever  been  a ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  I was  justified 
in  offering  part  of  this  land  to  Fruit- 
Grower  friends,  it  would  have  been 
removed  by  this  season’s  remarkable 
experience.  Morrisania  has  been 
most  severely  tested,  in  every  way, 
and  it  has  more  than  made  good. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  letter  mentions  the 
low  maintenance  cost  of  Morrisania’s 
irrigation  plant.  This  is  because  there 
is  no  canal  to  be  maintained.  Our 
water  supply  is  carried  in  Battlement 
Creek,  a natural  waterway,  and  it 
maintains  itself.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining our  irrigation  system  for  1909 
amounted  to  17  cents  per  acre  for  the 
year;  this  year  the  charge  will  be 
even  less. 

Now,  friends,  I don’t  want  my  po- 
sition to  be  misunderstood.  Morris- 
ania isn’t  the  only  good  fruit  tract  in 
the  country,  but  it  is  certainly  one  of 
the  very  begt.  Not  every  person  would 
be  justified  in  getting  a tract  of  this 
land — we  couldn’t  supply  them,  for 
only  about  forty  ten-acre  tracts  are 
to  be  sold.  But  this  much  I will  say: 

If  you  want  to  grow  fruits  as  a spe- 
cialty in  an  irrigated  district,  where 
conditions  are  more  under  the  control 
of  the  orchardist  than  in  the  humid 
districts;  if  you  want  an  ideal  place 
for  a home,  where  crops  are  as  sure 
as  any  place  I have  ever  seen,  and 
where  surroundings  are  most  beauti- 
ful and  picturesque;  or  if  some  mem- 
ber of  your  family  must  seek  Colo- 
rado’s pure  air  and  continuous  sun- 
shine, for  their  health’s  sake,  then  I 
want  to  urge  you  to  visit  Morrisania 
this  summer. 

It  is  an  exceptionally  favored  place. 


BARRELS 


New  and  Second  Hand 

APPLE  BOXES 

Place  Orders  Early — Crates,  Baskets,  Apple  Presses 

HAUBER-COOPERAGE  CO. 

KANSAS  CITY.  KANSAS 


DlAMA  ^ _ TL.  • _ J*  O _ ^ Growers  and  Exporters  of 

I 16  IT  6 jCDirC  O 5011  Fruit  Tree  Stocks,  Ornamentals 


USSY,  CALVADOS,  FRANCE  Forest  Trees,  Etc. 

For  Catalogue  Write  to 

C.  C.  ABEL  & CO.,  Sole  Agents,  110  Broad  St.  NewYork 

Importers  of  Fruit  and  Nursery  Stock,  Dutch  Bulbs,  Roses,  RAFFIA,  Etc. 


Keister’s  Ladies’  Tailoring  College 


Cor.  1 2th  and  Brooklyn  Ave. 


MISS  GIFFORD,  Proprietress 


KANSAS  CITY.  MISSOURI 


Teaches  pract;cal  and  scientific  pattern  making,  dress  making  and  ladies'  tailoring.  All  pupils  re- 
ceive personal  instructions  by  practical  teachers.  Make  Your  Own  Dresses.  We  can  teach  you 
in  a short  time  to  do  your  own  work.  Opportunities  to  earn  money  right  in  school.  W rite  for  free  catalog. 


THE  BEST  FRUIT  COUNTRY  ON  EARTH 

The  Grand  River  Valley  of  Colorado  is  Best  Reached  Via  The 

Colorado  Midland 


Railway 


The  trip  is  one  of  Scenic  Grandeur  and  comfort;  on  this 
trip  three  mountain  ranges  are  crossed,  thus  giving  the 
passenger  an  unexcelled  panoramic  view  from  the  train. 
Two  trains  daily.  Dining  cars,  meals  a’la  carte.  Obser- 
vation Pullman  cars  on  daylight  trains.  Extremely  low 
rates  to  the  homeseeker  and  tourist.  Write  to  us  for  de- 
scriptive pamphlet  and  information. 


C.  H.  SPEERS,  General  Passenger  Agent 
Colorado  Midland  Railway  Denver,  Colorado 


write  me  and  then  1 want  them  to  ar- 
range to  go  to  Morrisania.  Low-rate 
tickets  are  on  sale  to  Colorado  points 
until  September  30,  good  returning 
until  October  31.  Now  is  the  time  to 
visit  Morrisania,  while  the  fruit  is  on 
the  trees — you  will  be  pleased  with 
our  crops,  I know. 

I shall  spend  most  of  September 
and  October  at  Morrisania,  helping 
with  the  fruit  harvest,  and  will  be 
glad  to  show  Fruit-Grower  readers 


Good,  Live,  Hustling  Salesmen 


wanted  in  every  county  of  la.,  111..  Ind.. 
Kans.,  Mo.,  Neb..  Ohio,  Okla.,  Pa.,  Va.  and 
W.  Va.,  to  sell  Stark  Trees  and  commercial 
orchards  on  liberal  commission.  85  year 
record,  world  wide  reputation,  best  trees, 
best  varieties,  greatest  assortment.  Complete 
Stark  Year  Book  outfit  free.  Write  quick 
for  territory. 

STARK  BROS. 

Box  85,  Louisiana.  Mo 


Nursery  For  Sale 


Consisting  of  10,000  Apple  Trees  of 
good  varieties;  10,000  Peach  Trees, 
Grapes  and  some  other  trees.  All  ready 
for  market.  Address 


J.  D.  CUNNINGHAM 


KEVTESVILLE,  MO. 


TEAMS  STARTING  FROM  BARN  AT  MORRISANIA 


as  I have  tried  to  show  by  quoting 
from  letters  from  reputable  horticul- 
turists. But  don’t  take  their  word  for 
it,  nor  mine — Go  and  see  Morrisania 
for  yourself  before  the  tracts  offered 
are  all  sold.  If  you  want  a tract  of 
high-class  fruit  land  of  this  kind,  you 
owe  it  to  yourself  and  your  family  to 
investigate  Morrisania. 

I want  all  persons  interested  to 


who  really  want  some  of  this  choice 
land  over  the  place.  Morrisania  will 
bear  the  most  careful  investigation, 
and  now  is,  the  time  to  go,  for  you 
will  see  the  place  after  a most  trying 
season.  We  can  take  good  care  of 
you  during  your  stay,  and  you  will 
enjoy  the  trip. 

If  you  haven’t  seen  the  booklet  de- 
scribing Morrisania,  write  for  it  to- 


Chrisimas  Post  Cards  Free 

Send  ma  two  2c  stamps  and  I’ll  send  you  10  beautiful 
Christmas  Cards  and  tell  you  about  my  big  SURPRISE. 
S.  T.  MEREDITH.  87  Success  Bldg.,  Doe  Moines,  lo*« 

day.  It  is  fully  illustrated,  and  ex- 
plains why  the  land  is  worth  from 
$250  to  $400  per  acre.  The  booklet  is 
free.  Do  this  at  once,  so  you  can 
have  time  to  visit  Morrisania  before 
the  fruit  crops  are  harvested. 

Just  a word  about  how  to  reach 
Morrisania:  It  is  four  miles  from 

Grand  Valley,  Colo.,  a station  on 
both  the  Denver  & Rio  Grande  and 
Colorado  Midland  railways.  Buy  your 
ticket  to  Grand  Valley  and  return,  or 
you  can  stop  off  there  on  a through 
ticket.  When  you  reach  Grand  Val- 
ley, go  across  the  railway  to  the  store 
of  Doll  Bros.  & Smith  and  ask  the 
man  there  to  telephone  to  Morrisania, 
and  a conveyance  will  be  sent  for 
you. 

Write  me  when  you  will  likely  visit 
Morrisania.  and  arrangements  will  be 
made  to  receive  you.  We  want  to 
close  out  the  remaining  tracts  this 
fall,  so  that  all  can  be  developed  to- 
gether next  spring. 

JAMES  M.  IRVINE, 

Editor  The  Fruit-Grower. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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Fruit  Crops  Mighty  Good 


MORRISANIA 


Within  the  past  few  months  I have  had  letters  from  many  F ruit-Grower  subscribers  who  want  a tract  of  high-class  fruit  land, 
or  who  find  it  necessary  to  seek  Colorado’s  wonderful  climate,  for  the  benefit  of  the  health  of  some  member  of  the  family. 

These  persons  have  been  interested  in  Morrisania,  a beautiful  tract  of  fruit  land  in  which  we  are  interested,  part  of  which  is  being 
offered  for  sale  to  those  who  will  unite  with  us  in  making  of  it  an  ideal  community.  There  are  only  880  acres  at  Morrissania,  and  only 
about  400  to  500  acres  are  to  be  sold.  More  than  100  acres  of  this  have  been  sold  this  season  to  Fruit-Grower  subscribers  who  have 
visited  the  place.  It  will  not  take  long  to  dispose  of  the  remaining  tracts,  if  we  can  get  those  interested  to  visit  Morrisania. 

You  Must  See  Morrisania  for  Yourself 

Now,  I want  to  urge  everyone  who  wants  a tract  of  this  fine  fruit  land  to  visit  Morrisania  in  September  or  the  first  half  of  Octo- 
ber. Our  fruit  crops  are  fine  again  this  year,  after  the  most  trying  season  ever  known  in  that  country,  and  I want  you  to  see  the  crops 
on  the  trees.  If  you  are  interested  in  this  matter,  you  should  see  Morrisania  this  fall. 

Don’t  go  with  the  idea  that  it  is  low-priced  land — it  is  cheap,  considering  its  value,  but  not  low-priced.  It  sells  for  $250  to  $400  per 
acre,  the  latter  including  the  land,  perpetual  water  right,  etc.,  with  the  tract  planted  to  trees  and  cared  for  for  five  years.  The  land  at 
Morrisania  is  worth  all  asked  for  it — in  fact,  it  is  a mighty  good  investment  at  the  price. 

Experts  All  Indorse  Morrisania 

In  other  issues  I have  told  what  Dr.  W.  L.  Howard  of  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station,  Prof.  Paddock  of  Ohio  State  University, 
and  others  have  said  of  Morrisania.  In  an  article  in  this  issue  I tell  what  E.  P.  Taylor,  horticultural  inspector  for  Mesa  County,  Colo., 
says  of  the  place.  You  must  read  this  article,  by  all  means. 

But  I want  you,  my  friend,  if  you  want  a tract  of  the  finest  fruit  land  in  the  country,  to  see  Morrisania  for  yourself.  No  one  else 
can  pass  judgment  for  you — you  and  your  family  are  to  be  pleased,  and  I want  you  to  go  now  to  see  Morrisania  and  study  its  advan- 
tages and  its  possibilities. 

Take  Advantage  of  Low  Rates  and  Go  Now 

Low  rates  to  Colorado  are  in  effect  now,  tickets  being  on  sale  up  to  Sept.  30,  good  returning  up  to  Oct.  31.  I expect  to  be  at 
Morrisania  practically  all  of  September  and  October,  to  meet  Fruit-Grower  readers  and  to  help  with  the  fruit  harvest.  Let  me  know 
when  you  will  likely  be  there. 

Morrisania  is  four  miles  from  the  town  of  Grand  Valley,  Colo.,  on  both  the  Colorado  Midland  and  Denver  & Rio  Grande  Railways. 
You  can  stop  over  there  on  through  tickets.  If  I knew  the  train  on  which  you  would  arrive,  I would  meet  you.  But  when  you  get  to 
Grand  Valley,  go  across  the  railway  track  to  store  of  Doll  Bros.  & Smith,  and  ask  the  man  to  telephone  out  to  Morrisania,  and  a con- 
veyance will  be  sent  in  for  you.  We  have  fine  quarters  at  Morrisania  and  you  will  enjoy  your  stay. 

I Shall  Expect  to  Meet  You  at  Morrisania 

What  more  can  I say?  I know  Morrisania  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  the  country,  with  exceptional  advantages  as  a 
place  for  a home  and  for  growing  fruits.  I don’t  want  you  to  take  my  word  for  it,  however — I want  to  show  you  the  place,  and  if  you 
want  to  grow  fruit  in  a remarkably  favored  spot,  or  if  you  want  a home  in  Colorado’s  wonderful  climate,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to 
your  family  to  see  Morrisania  this  summer.  Write  me  when  to  expect  you. 

JAMES  M.  IRVINE,  Editor,  The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 
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Conference  of  Rural  Workers. 

As  a closing  feature  of  the  summer 
school  of  agriculture  and  country  life, 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege held  a four  days’  conference.  The 
' purpose  of  this  conference  was  to  dis- 
cuss and  then  to  co-operate  in  a 
movement  looking  toward  more  effec- 
tive rural  progress.  The  conference 
was  a remarkable  one,  because  of  its 
broadness  in  scope,  and  because  of 
the  able  speakers,  who  delivered 
strong  addresses  on  the  most  vital 
rural  questions.  Agricultural  teachers, 
grange  workers,  librarians,  country 
clergymen,  country  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work- 
ers and  town  and  village  improve- 
ment societies  had  daily  sections  for 
their  particular  interest,  and  each 
evening  all  were  addressed  on  a sub- 
ject allied  to  the  daily  discussions. 

The  general  topic  for  the  first  day 
was  “Agricultural  Organization.”  All 
of  the  section  meetings  had  for  the 
general  tenor  that  much  more  could 
and  should  be  accomplished  for  the 
betterment  of  the  rural  communities. 
The  chosen  topic  for  the  ministers 
was,  “Have  We  Yet  a Program  for 
’ the  Country  Church?”  which  was 
planned  to  make  a basis  for  the  re- 
maining discussions  of  the  week. 
Field  Secretary  E.  Talmage  Root  of 
the  Massechusetts  Federation  of 
Churches,  made  a point  that  such  a 
schedule  must  consider  two  depart- 
ments— work  of  a religious  nature  and 
that  of  a community  builder.  All 
agreed  that  the  spiritual  interest  was 
supreme,  yet  the  church  must  be  so- 
cial development  leader.  He  said 
there  are  four  points  that  must  „be 
considered:  The  industry,  education, 

health  and  recreation  of  the  com- 
munity— without  business  there  will 
be  no  community  and  no  church;  the 
church  should  help  harmonize  educa- 
tion to  country  life;  it  should  help  the 
crusade  for  better  sanitation,  and  it 
should  further  recreation  by  making 
residence  in  rural  districts  more  at- 
tractive. 

Later  a committee,  consisting  of 
Dr.  Warren  H.  Wilson  of  New  York, 
Rev.  E.  Talmage  Root  and  Rev.  T. 
Maxwell  Morrison  of  Belona,  N.  Y., 
were  appointed  to  bring  up  the  “Am- 
herst Program,”  as  applicable  to  rural 
community  needs. 

In  the  teachers’  section  H.  N. 
Loomis  of  New  Britain  read  a paper 
emphasizing  the  need  of  special  train- 
ing for  rural  teachers  in  addition  to 
regular  normal  work.  Principal  Em- 
erson of  the  Corbett  School  at  West 
Lynn  discussed  school  gardens,  with 
special  note  to  beautifying  the  entire 
school  grounds  with  hardy  perennials. 

The  librarians  were  told  that  the 
old  atmosphere  of  restraint  was  giv- 
ing way  to  one  of  freedom  and  great- 
er usefulness.  But  the  library  in  the 
country  has  a greater  work  than  in 
the  city,  and  therefore  needs  the  aid 
of  all  the  best  rural  forces. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers  tried  to 
devise  ways  of  promoting  a better  and 
more  sympathetic  understanding  be- 
tween father  and  son;  because  the 
lack  of  this  proper  relation  is  consid- 
ered a reason  for  the  boys  leaving  the 
country. 

In  an  extra  session  addressed  by 
Dr.  David  Snedden,  points  were  made 
that  schools  are  required  to  provide 
for  productive  efficiency  by  voca- 
tional training.  Many  people,  he  de- 
clared, are  realizing  that  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  a liberal  education  is 
some  insight  into  the  industrial  world. 
The  meaning  of  agricultural  effort, 
which  aids  a liberal  education,  can 
better  be  secured  by  a course  in  agri- 
culture than  a year  of  algebra  or  a 
modern  language.  Text  books  cannot 
make  farmers;  while  they  are  of  in- 
estimable value  to  a thinker,  yet  there 
must  be  a judicious  blending  of  the- 
ory and  practice. 

The  day  was  Grange  Day,  and  of 
the  500  visitors,  300  were  grangers, 
representing  eighty  different  granges. 
State  Master  Charles  M.  Gardner  in 
the  evening  told  of  Grange  possibil- 
ities. The  four  chief  aims  are  to  ac- 
complish leadership,  to  improve  rural 
appearances,  to  cultivate  a better  rural 
spirit,  and  develop  the  individual. 

“Agricultural  Education”  was  the 
general  topic  for  Wednesday.  The 
“Amherst  Program”  committee  made 


a report  which  was  unanimously 
adopted.  The  plank  concerning  the 
consolidation  and  co-operaticn  was 
considered  at  length  and  all  agreed 
upon  the  desirability  of  the  end,  but 
thought  that  the  difficulties,  which 
usually  arose  from  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities, were  often  insurmountable 
The  program  follows: 

At  a meeting  of  the  ministerial  sec- 
tion of  the  conference  of  rural  social 
workers  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College,  in  session  at  Amherst, 
Massachusetts,  August  9,  1910,  the 
following  articles  were  adopted  as 
embodying,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
present,  the  fundamental  principles  of 
a working  program  for  the  country 
church : 

1.  In  common  with  all  churches,  the 
country  church  should  emphasize 
evangelism,  moral  reform  and  mis- 
sions as  vital  issues  in  its  policy. 

2.  The  country  church  should  be 
a sympathetic  center  for  all  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  the  entire  commun- 
ity. 

3.  The  different  church  organiza- 
tions of  each  country  community 
should  federate  for  consolidation 
somewhere  and  co-operation  every- 
where. 

4.  The  country  church  should  make 
a thorough  survey  of  the  community 
as  the  basis  of  its  work. 

5.  The  country  church  should  pro- 
mote or  inspire: 

(a)  The  improvement  of  Schools 
and  their  consolidation  wher- 
ever possible. 

(b)  All  movements  looking  toward 
better  farming. 

(c)  Public  recreation  through  play- 
grounds. 

(d)  Public  health  and  better  living 
conditions. 

(e)  Co-operation  with  grange  and 
other  community  organizations 
for  plans  of  progress. 

(f)  An  old  home  week.  Promote 
active  connection  with  old  and 
former  members. 

6.  Within  the  community  the  coun- 
try church  should  determine  its  pol- 
icies by  the  needs  of  the  marginal 
man. 

7.  The  pastors  of  country  church 
should  receive  salaries  commensurate 
with  the  present  prevailing  economic 
conditions. 

Prof.  Louis  F.  Girous  of  the  Inter- 
national College  at  Springfield  gave 
an  address  on  methods  of  promoting 
citizenship  among  the  new  comers  to 
the  country.  The  foreigners  need 
many  economic,  social,  political  and 
religious  readjustments.  One  of  the 
most  valued  things  is  to  teach  for- 
eigners to  love  to  read,  while  a great 
obstacle  to  the  assimilation  of  for- 
eigners is  the  attitude  of  aloofness  on 
the  part  of  the  Americans. 

The  teachers  of  agriculture  heard 
an  interesting  account  from  Prof.  W. 
R.  Hart  of  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College  concerning  the  potato 
club.  Starting  in  1908  circulars  were 
issued  asking  scholars  to  request  five 
seed  potatoes  and  promise  to  care  for 
the  plants  alone.  Now  there  are 
over  5,000  members  of  this  club, 
which  have  premium  exhibits  in  many 
places  in  the  fall  under  the  auspices 
of  some  club  or  fair. 

Director  J.  D.  Simpson  of  Smith’s 
Agricultural  School  at  Northampton 
spoke  in  the  afternoon  on  the  “Re- 
organized Twentieth  Century  School.” 
After  briefly  tracing  the  development 
of  vocational  schools,  he  said  in  sub- 
stance: The  Smith  school  is  intended 
to  appeal  to  those  of  an  age  who 
would  work  rather  than  to  continue 
schooling.  With  the  first  year,  similar 
to  the  ninth  grade  in  grammar  school, 
nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  time  must 
be  taken  for  vocational  work,  while  a 
quarter  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  sci- 
ences and  study.  Much,  however,  of 
the  time  for  farm  work  is  carried  on 
at  the  boys’  home  farm,  under  super- 
vision, which  enthuses  the  parents  and 
neighbors.  Sciences  are  not  taught  or 
studied  until  the  third  year,  for  by 
fragmentary  explanations  as  neces- 
sary problems  arose,  they  have  been 
robbed  of  their  dryness. 

Dr.  David  Snedden  in  his  address 
first  claimed  that  most  of  us  admit  the 
age  is  one  of  educational  transition 
• and  though  much  is  said  about  vo- 
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GIVEN  AWAY 
Will  Open  or  Seal  Fruit  Jars  Quickly 

The  Triumph  Fruit  Jar  Wrench  Is  a 
simple,  practical  device  for  properly 
opening  or  closing  fruit  jars.  It  is 
stamped  out  of  sheet  steel.  White  Nickel 
Finish,  weighs  but  3 ounces,  lasts  a life 
time;  will  not  injure  jar,  rubber  or  disturb  the  contents. 
Removes  all  danger  and  most  of  the  annoyance  attached 
to  the  work  of  putting  up  and  opening  fruit.  Not  merely 
a convenience,  but  an  indispensable  kitchen  tool. 


Words  of  Praise  from  Satisfied  Purchasers 

“Works  like  a charm."— J.  H.  Steen- 


Send  three  more.” — 


Ironton,  Mich. : 
bury. 

Beverly,  Mass. : “It’s  a dandy. 

F.  H.  Appleton. 

New  Castle,  Pa. : “Stands  the  test." — C,  C.  Sankey. 

Le  Grange,  Ind. : “Recommend  it  highly." — Mrs.  Rose  Ellison. 

Bradford,  Mass.:  “The  only  fruit  jar  wrench." — W.  H.  Watson. 

How  To  Get  This  Fruit  Jar  Wrench  FREE 

To  any  one  who  will  send  us  50  cents'  for  one  year’s  subscription  to  The  Southern 
Fruit  Grower,  either  new  or  renewal,  we  will  send  the  Triumph  Fruit  Jar  Wrench, 
Free,  Prepaid.  This  offer  is  made  to  introduce  our  publication  into  new  homes. 

The  Southern  Fruit  Grower  isr  devoted  to  fruit  growing,  small  fruits,  gardening, 
poultry,  etc.  It  contains  from  32  to  4.0  pages  each  month  filled  with  practical  and 
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Please  send  me  free,  prepaid,  The  Triumph  Fruit 
Jar  Wrench.  Yours  truly, 
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original  matter  that  fruit  growers  and 
farmers  everywhere  should  know.  Many 
of  our  subscribers  say  that  they  would 
not  do  without  it  if  it  cost  $1.00  a year. 
The  price  is  only  50  cents  per  year.  Sam- 
ple copy  sent  free. 

Don’t  wait  until  this  offer  is  closed, 
but  send  today,  for  this  advertisement 
may  not  appear  a&ain. 


NEW  BOOK  FOR 

Fruit-Growers 


“FRUIT-GROWING  in  ARID  REGIONS” 

By  Paddock  and  Whipple 

Here  is  a book  which  has  long  been  needed,  for  it  tells  all 
about  fruit  growing  in  the  irrigated  districts,  having  particular 
reference  to  the  inter-mountain  districts  of  Colorado,  Utah, 
Idaho,  New  Mexico,  etc.  The  authors  have  both  had  wide  ex- 
perience in  the  sections  referred  to,  and  their  book  is  unques- 
tionably the  best  thing  that  has  yet  appeared  on  irrigated  fruit 
culture.  It  tells  how  to  select  orchard  soils,  how  to  prepare 
for  planting,  how  to  plant,  kind  of  trees  to  plant,  how  to  irri- 
gate, how  to  prune,  what  varieties  to  be  planted,  and  how  to 
pack  and  market  them.  This  book,  in  brief,  covers  the  whole 
subject  of  growing  fruits  under  irrigation,  and  is  worth  much 
to  the  man  who  now  has  an  irrigated  orchard  or  who  contem- 
plates getting  one. 

This  book  is  also  of  value  to  Eastern  fruit-growers,  in  that 
it  tells  all  about  the  Western  style  of  pruning  trees  and  their 
methods  of  grading  and  packing.  An  orchardist  in  any  part  of 
the  country  can  well  read  this  splendid  book  and  profit  by  its 
suggestions. 

The  book  contains  395  pages,  is  fully  illustrated,  well 
bound,  and  will  be  found  very  serviceable. 

PRICE  $1.50  POSTPAID 


This  book  will  be  in  great  demand,  and  the  first  edition 
will  be  speedily  exhausted.  Send  The  Fruit-Grower  your  or- 
der at  once,  and  get  a copy  when  its  teachings  will  be  most 
helpful  to  you.  All  orders  will  be  filled  in  order  of  their  receipt 
at  this  office.  Get  the  book  today — if  you  don’t  say  it  is  worth 
the  money,  send  it  back  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 
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cational  work,  yet  liberal  education  is 
just  as  necessary  as  ever.  Since 
neither  workshops  nor  the  home  can 
change  these  conditions,  society  looks 
to  the  schools  for  a betterment.  The 
training  for  youths  over  twelve  years 
needs  reorganizing.  Neither  algebra, 
classics,  nor  Milton  will  do  as  much 
good  as  a study  of  ethics,  morals, 
ways  of  getting  along  together  and 
^comparison  of  newspapers. 

Under  the  general  topic,  “Rural  So- 
cial and  Religious  Progress,”  Rev.  E. 
Talmage  Root  presented  the  subject 
of  the  “Church  as  a Community 
Builder.”  The  substance  of  his  talk 
follows:  Community  building  is  the 

crusade  of  the  Twentieth  Century; 
the  country  life  commission,  the  Bos- 
ton 1915  movement  illustrate  it.  With 
such  activities  around  us  the  church 
must  not  be  inactive.  Some  ask,  Can 


the  church  promote  social  betterment 
without  sacrificing  the  spiritual?  Yes; 
in  fact,  social  work  is  required  to 
commend  the  spiritual,  and  to  protect 
it  from  demoralizing  conditions.  In 
closing  numerous  illustrations  were 
quoted,  showing’  the  spiritual  and 
practical  combined. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  section  was  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Fred  B.  Freeman. 
This  audience  of  increased  size  and 
interest,  listened  to  “The  Possibilities 
for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Leadership  in  Rural 
Communities.”  First  the  leader  must 
have  a dominating  personality,  an  op- 
timistic confidence  in  his  work,  a 
character  that  cannot  be  questioned, 
a fearless,  enthusiastic  activity,  a 
sympathetic  comradeship,  and  a thor- 
ough knowledge  of  conditions.  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  stands  for  the  following 
in  rural  districts:  Work  with  boys, 
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discovering  and  training  leaders,  a co- 
worker with  the  church,  and  develop- 
ment of  local  resources. 

In  the  evening  one  of  the  most 
helpful  addresses  of  the  conferenc  was 
delivered  in  a masterly  way  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Josiah  Strong  of  the  Institute  of 
Social  Service  of  New  York.  A few 
of  the  important  points  which  he 
brought  out  were  as  follows:  First, 

the  necessity  for  recognizing  the 
country  needs  and  then  to  analyze  the 
subject  and  consider  the  remdies. 
Country  isolation  has  made  the  farmer 
the  most  individual  of  all  classes, 
which  results  in  many  country 
churches  for  comparatively  few  peo- 
ple, while  the  duty  of  the  church 
should  be  to  knit  sections  together. 
If  the  real  meaning  of  Christianity 
were  asked,  there  would  be  many 
vague  answers,  while  God’s  revela- 
tions come  both  from  Nature  and 
from  the  Scriptures.  Christ  came  to 
make  heaven  on  earth  or  an  ideal 
world.  The  laws  were  interpreted  by 
Him  in  terms  of  service  and  sacrifice. 
He  not  only  declared  it,  but  lived  it, 
and  the  plane  to  which  service  should 
be  carried  is  even  beyond  sacrifice. 
Society  should  be  served,  and  the 
country  dweller  needs  service  very 
much.  If  farmers  were  consecrated 
to  service  there  would  be  no  selfish- 
ness and  the  problem  of  rural  sectar- 
ianism would  be  solved. 

In  the  last  day  of  the  conference 
several  short  talks  were  given  to  the 
librarians  upon  methods  used  to  make 
the  library  a social  center,  and  to  the 
teachers  upon  the  functions  of  text 
books. 

The  two  important  addresses  of  the 
day  were,  however,  delivered  by  Prof. 
Charles  Zueblin  in  the  afternoon  and 
Pres.  K.  L.  Butterfield  in  the  evening. 
Prof.  Zueblin  said  during  his  lecture 
on  “A  Better  Country  Town,”  that  a 
new  spirit  is  being  aroused  so  that 
ruial  communities  are  coming  to  en- 
joy themselves.  Although  city  and 
country  problems  are  different,  yet 
the  needs  of  humans  are  similar.  All 
community  problems  may  be  classi- 
fied under  five  heads:  Business,  coin 

munication,  public  buildings,  private 
buildings  and  recreation.  The  exist- 
ence of  so  many  improvement  socie- 
ties is  an  evidence  that  the  govern- 
ment had  not  done  its  work  well.  The 
dignity  of  public  life  should  be  up- 
held; better  water  supplies,  park  sys- 
tems, gymnasiums,  libraries  should  be 
provided.  Moving  picture  shows  and 
theaters  should  be  elevated  to  a high 
plane,  thus  having  an  educational 
value  much  greater  than  at  prescent. 

In  President  Butterfield’s  closing 
address  he  expressed  his  gratification 
of  the  success  of  the  conference. 
While  the  conference  was  chiefly 
along  social  lines,  yet  much  must  be 
accomplished  commercially  for  farm- 
ers and  co-operation  is  the  key  note. 
While  prospects  for  New  England 
agriculture  are  brighter  than  ever  be- 
fore, the  time  is  ripe  to  make  plans 
and  to  follow  out  definitely  some  line 
of  action.  Leadership  is  making  ap- 
peals and  the  responsibility  rests 
upon  those  who  are  capable  of  doing 
something  in  their  own  rural  com- 
munities. EDGAR  M.  BROWN. 

Amherst,  Mass. 

Gardenia  Dewberry  a Winner. 

There  has  been  so  much  adverse 
criticism  given  Mr.  John  Lewis  Childs 
for  introducing  the  “Wonderberry,” 
on  this  east  coast,  that  I cannot  but 
feel  tempted  to  offset  some  of  it  by  a 
word  of  praise  for  his  introduction  of 
the  wonderful  Gardenia  dewberry.  I 
secured  from  him  three  years  ago  one 
hundred  of  these  plants  and  set  them 
in  the  fall,  about  Nov.  15,  three  feet 
apart  in  a row  in  my  garden.  The 
next  spring  as  they  commenced  to 
grow  I twined  them  up  on  hog  wire, 
24  inches  wide,  set  one  foot  above 
ground,  and  fastened  to  locust  posts 
placed  18  feet  apart.  Not  an  inch  of 
growth  was  lost  during  the  spring  and 
summer,  and  during  late  fall  the  tips 
were  allowed  to  root.  Some  of  these 
canes  made  a growth  of  twelve  feet. 
During  this  period  they  were  sided 
down  twice  and  chicken  manure  was 
drilled  in  the  furrows.  During  the 
winter  a top  dressing  of  chicken  ma- 
nure and  wood  ashes  was  given  them, 
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then  mulched  with  pine  straw.  The 
following  spring,  after  taking  up  over 
one  thousand  new  plants  from  the  lips 
that  had  rooted,  they  were  worked 
and  wood  ashes  applied  again.  When 
they  flowered  the  row  was  a solid 
mass  of  white  bloom,  a sight  to  make 
any  man  proud  of.  When  they  fruited 
they  came  in  over  a week  earlier  than 
the  Lucretia,  used  by  other  truckers 
in  this  section.  We  picked  085  quarts 
from  these  original  vines  and  sat  on  a 
box  while  doing  it.  The  beauty  of 
this  wire  method  over  the  ground 
method  is  that  the  vines  fruit  from 
both  sides,  thus  doubling  the  yield  of 
fruit,  the  shaded  sides  also  coming  on 
a week  later  than  the  southern  or 
sunny  side,  rows  running  about  south- 
east by  northwest.  The  pickers  can 
also  sit  down  on  boxes  or  stools 
while  working,  thus  saving  many  a 
backache.  More  berries  can  be  picked 
in  less  time  than  on  the  ground,  be- 
sides at  one-half  the  cost,  i.  e.,  1 cent 
a box  instead  of  two  cents.  The  size 
and  flavor  of  the  berries  brought  me 
nearly  always  from  a cent  to  two 
cents  a box  more  than  the  other 
truckers  received  for  theirs. 

I used  the  Pittsburg  Perfect  or  elec- 
trical welded  hog  wire,  extra  heavy 
and  it  will  last  me  a lifetime.  While 
the  initial  expense  for  wire  may  seem 
a great  deal,  it  will  soon  pay  for  its 
cost  in  time  and  less  cost  of  picking 
the  berries.  The  first  year  I tried  this 
method  I was  laughed  at  as  a city 
crank  or  book  farmer,  although  the 
wire  idea  didn’t  come  from  any  book. 

H.  H.  BAILEY. 

Newport  News,  Va. 

Light  Strawberry  Crop  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  strawberry  season  has  again 
come  and  gone,  and  as  usual  we  who 
raise  berries  gather  up  the  lessons 
learned  from  our  successes  or  failures 
so  that  they  may  help  us  in  coming 
years. 

Most  of  the  new  varieties  this  year 
were  very  disappointing,  Abington 
being  about  the  only  valuable  new 
berry  I had.  I was  most  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  the  berries  large 
and  not  nearly  so  soft  as  generally 
stated.  Its  only  faults,  so  far  as  I 
could  see,  were  a tendency  to  rot  on 
one  side  in  bad  weather,  and  its  very 
light  color  early  in  the  season.  I 
consider  the  Abington  by  far  the  best 
mate  for  Sample  I have  ever  seen. 

Matthew  Crawford  and  Chellie  both 
lacked  vitality  to  make  a good  fruit- 
ing row,  while  Ekey  and  Dickie  bore 
but  few  berries — in  short,  very  few 
varieties  bore  well,  owing  to  the  loss 
of  blossoms  due  to  late  frosts  and, 
worse  still,  the  terrible  drouth  of  June 
and  July. 

As  usual  my  three  best  varieties 
were  Bubach,  Sample  and  Glen  Mary. 
Bubach,  if  handled  right,  is  the  best 
berry  for  the  local  market  I ever  saw; 
but  the  beds  must  be  kept  free  from 
weeds,  and  I never  attempt  to  raise 
Bubach  on  wet  soil,  because  the  fruit 
is  so  soft.  My  best  bed  this  year  was 
Bubach  fertilized  with  Abington  and 
Pocomoke,  the  latter  of  which  failed 
on  account  of  the  soil  being  too  light, 
though  one  row  on  heavy  soil  bore 
an  immense  crop  of  big  berries. 

Sample  did  well  on  the  same  light 
soil,  right  beside  Bubach,  but  the 
fruit  came  when  the  market  was  dull 
and  prices  the  lowest,  while  Bubach 
had  sold  at  the  best  prices  for  the 
season. 

Glen  Mary  was  injured  by  frost  and 
yet  I got  the  best  berries  of  all  from 
this  splendid  variety,  the  last  berries 
being  more  smooth  and  regular  than 
in  mid-season.  I am  still  picking 
Glen  Mary  (July  16),  when  nearly 
every  other  variety  is  done,  though 
the  few  plants  of  President  I had  set 
alongside  Glen  Mary  still  produce 
nice  fruit. 

I hardly  see  why  such  exceedingly 
promising  kinds  as  are  President  and 
Mark  Hanna  should  be  given  up,  and 
yet  I find  it  difficult  to  get  plants  of 
these  varieties.  The  former  needs 
heavy  soil  and  careful  handling  as  the 


THINK  IT  OVER! 

Did  It  ever  occur  to  you  the  haphazard  manner  In  which  people  will 
invest  their  money  In  automobiles  without  giving'  a thought  as  to  whether 
this  car  will  he  built  within  a few  years — or  do  they  consider  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  company  building  a car  In  purchasing  real  estate  one  looks 
to  the  abstract  of  title  before  Investing  a penny.  Do  you  intend  to  pur- 
chase an  automobile  without  looking  intrFthe  title  or  the  reputation  of  the 
car  you  purchase?  the  car  that  can  show  a past  record  Is  the  car  to  buy. 

The  cars  we  offer  for  season  1910  and  1911  have  for  the  past  five  years 
proven  their  ability  to  perform  roadwork  under  all  conditions  and  cars 
that  sell  through  their  reputation  are  entirely  upon  their  merits. 

START  RIGHT  BY  BUYING  A.  CAR  WHICH  IS  BUILT  RIGHT 

We  offer  in  our  line  of  cars  the  very  best  values  which  can  be  secured 
for  the  money.  Our  machines  are  mechanically  perfect,  and  have  enough 
power  to  carry  the  loads,  take  you  up  all  the  hills — in  fact,  to  take  you  on 
any  kind  of  a trip,  and  bring  you  back  home. 


“THE  LEXINGTON” 

Prices  Ranging  From  $1(150  Up 

Write  at  once  for  handsome  catalog  of  Lexington  cars,  showing  all  de- 
signs and  giving  complete  description  in  every  detail.  We  want  agents  in 
every  section  of  the  West  for  this  car.  It  is  beyond  question  the  best  value 
for  the  money  on  the  market.  Ask  at  once  for  terms.  We  will  furnish  a 
demonstrator  at  a low  price,  and  you  will  be  able  to  interest  your  friends 
in  this  magnificent  machine.  Write  early  and  get  agent’s  commission. 

At  the  Dodson  Hill-Climbing  Contest,  held  in  Kansas  City,  May  14,  the 
Lexington  $1650  ear  broke  all  previous  records,  beating  competing  ears  sell- 
ing as  high  as  $3,000.  This  is  the  ear  for  country  use.  All  hills  look  alike 
to  the  Lexington.  A demonstration  will  prove  it  to  your  satisfaction. 

“THE  MIGHTY  REO” 

$500  to  $1250. 

We  are  agents  in  this  section  for  the  celebrated  line  of  Reo  cars.  More 
Reos  have  been  sold,  perhaps,  for  farm  use,  in  the  past  few  years,  than 
any  other  make  of  machine,  and  they  are  all  giving  satisfaction.  A catalog 
describing  this  line  will  be  sent  for  the  asking. 

WE  OFFER  A FEW  USED  CARS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

We  have  in  stock  a few  used  cars,  which  will  be  sold  at  low  figures. 
Severhl  of  these  cars  have  been  used  for  demonstrating  and  are  just  as  good 
as  new.  Write  at  once,  if  you  are  interested,  giving  us  an  idea  of  the  kind 
of  machine  you  want,  and  the  price  you  desire  to  pay.  We  will  then  send 
you  complete  information. 

We  are  now  located  in  our  new  fire-proof  garage  and  salesroom,  and 
have  the  best  equipped  machine  shop  in  the  West.  We  will  rebate  railroad 
fare  to  purchasers  living  within  200  miles  of  this  city.  If  you  are  interested 
in  the  purchase  of  a car,  it  will  pay  you  to  make,  a trip  and  inspect  our 
line  We  can  prove  to  you  that  we  have  the  best  cars  made  for  the  money. 
We 'refer  you  to  the  publishers  of  this  paper  as  to  our  standing  and  the 
merits  of  our  cars. 

get  the  agency  in  your  section 


American  Automobile  Company 


BOX  1277 


ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


fruit  is  of  immense  size  and  very  soft, 
still  it  sells  easily  on  account  of  its 
great  siie  and  late  season. 

On  the  recommendation  of  men 
who  either  have  far  better  soil  than 
I,  or  who  ought  to  know  better — and 
I find  a good  many  of  these  men — I 
tried  Tennessee  Prolific.  I can’t  see 
what  is  the  matter  with  this  old  stand- 
ard, for  with  me  it  bore  a few  good, 
fair  berries  at  first  and  then  just  red 
huckleberries,  and  yet  I hear  it  prais- 
ed as  the  best  of  the  staminates. 

Of  all  the  varieties  I fruited  this 
year  I found  the  three  old  standards, 
Bubach,  Sample  and  Glen  Mary  stood 
the  drouth  as  well  as  any  varieties  I 
had,  though  Glen  Mary  always  re- 
quires a heavy  soil  to  keep  its  foliage 
thrifty  and  help  out  the  vines  when 
rust  takes  them,  as  it  always  does  to 
some  extent. 

I had  almost  overlooked  one  variety 
that  is  both  new  and  also  of  especial 
interest,  since  it  distanced  all  com- 
petitors for  four  years  at  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station.  I speak  of  High- 
land or  Highland  Seedling,  as  it  was 
first  called.  Of  all  the  prodigious 
crops  of  large  berries  I ever  saw'  on 
any  vines,  I think  this  variety  will 
take  the  lead,  but  in  the  two  years  I 
have  fruited  it,  the  soil  was  too  light, 
and  after  the  first  two  pickings  the 
vines  felt  the  drouth,  though  on  me- 
dium soij  I got  good  berries  for  sev- 
eral pickings  this  year.  The  vines 
run  well,  though  not  too  much,  as  is 
the  case  with  Dunlap,  and  are  loaded 
with  fruit  that  lies  in  windrows  along 
the  sides  of  the  plants.  The  one 
great  fault  of  this  variety  is  its  being 
so  soft.  I fear  on  soil  suitable  to 
carry  out  the  immense  crop  of  fruit, 
the  berries  would  nearly  turn  into 
jam.  Its  season,  too,  is  right  at  the 
time  when  the  markets  are  glutted. 
Who  will  give  us  a berry  as  early, 
large  and  handsome  as  Bubach  and  as 
firm  as  Brandywine? 

Essex  Co.,  Mass.  A.  F.  TENNEY. 


SSI  TO  (300  SAVED 

We  are  manufacturers,  not  merchants.  Save  dealers,  J 
jobbers  and  catalog  house  profit.  I’ll  save  you  from  f 
&5Q  to  $300  on  my  High  Grade  Standard  Gasoline 
Engines  from  2 to  22-H.-P. — Price  direct  to  you 
lower  than  dealers  or  jobbers  have  to  pay  for 
similar  engines  in  carload  lots  for  spot  cash.  fSr  01  rad 

GALLOWAY  Ay *792 

Price  and  quality  speak  for  themselves  °Fro» 

and  you  are  to  be  the  sole  judge. 

Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  a f JY  ^ rl“* 

S^H.-P.  only  $119.EO  baatWiJte  foraraS 

HgsSgffiB--.  A Y k*  Prop®*1**00'  A9 

JY  you  pay  me  l*  lax  saw 
material,  labor  and 
r,’rWaiBTO/^., Jay  one  small  pro#*,  fiend  toe 

**  ^8  »<>ok  free. 

f ' SI  WlQ*  OaDowny,  Pies.,. 

Wnr.  Gatferovy  Co.^ 

*0®  Gallo'waf 


Gasoline  Engines,  $58.50. 

30  Days  Free  Trial. 

5-Year  Guarantee. 
Save  at  least  35  per 
cent  on  any  size.  Let 
us  send  you  full  infor- 
mation FREE. 

The  Ottawa  Mfg.  Co., 
Ottawa,  Kansas 


Nursery  Trees,  all  true  to  name  and 
WANTFD  raise<*  on  new  soil.  Wholesale  and  retail 
H/iilltl/  prices  now  ready.  Our  prices  are  right 
and  our  stock  quality  product.  Live  Agents  Wanted  for 
permanent  work.  Every  Orchardist  should  have  our 
prices.  Order  now  and  save  20  per  cent.  Address 
EDENVALE  NURSERY  COMPANY. 

E.  G.  Stowe,  General  Managing  Salesman 
P.  O.  Drawer  1297.  San  Jose,  California 


PECAN  TREES 

Budded  and  Grafted  from  Choicest 
Standard  Varieties.  LOWEST  PRICES. 
THE  EAGLE  PECAN  CO.,  Pittsview,  Ala. 


— J.F.LITTOOY — 

CONSULTING  HORTICULTURIST 
Orchard  Director 

Orchard  Schemes  Examined.  Orchard  Soils  and 
Sites  Selected.  Orchard  Plans  Submitted.  Nurser- 
ies Visited  and  Stock  Selected.  Values  Examined 
for  Farm  Loans.  Purchasing  Agent  for  Land  and 
Orchard  Investments.  Acts  as  Power  of  Attorney 
in  Selection  of  Carey  Act  Lands. 

MOUNTAIN  HOME.  IDAHO 


STEEL  WIND  MILLS. $12.75 
STEEL STOCKTANKS  2.70 

Buy  from  Factory  Catalog  Free. 
The  Ottawa  Mfg-  Co  , Ottawa.  Ka. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Alcohol  engine,  superior  to  any  one-cylinder  engine;  revolutionicing  power  Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  engines,  with  greater  durability.  Coe** 
Lms  to  Buy— Lew  to  Ran.  Quickly  easily  starte  t Vibration  practically  overcome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  any  wagon.  It  is  a combination  portable,  stationary  or  traettatt 
•Dgloe.  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  TEKPtE  PUMP  COMPANY.  489  WestlBth  St.,  Chicago.  THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY  SIXTH  YEAR. 
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Summer  Meeting  of  New 
York  Fruit-Growers 


This  association  holds  a summer 
meeting  annually,  changing  the  place 
of  meeting  each  year  and  thus  giving 
the  growers  a chance  to  compare 
methods  and  results. 

The  place  chosen  this  year  was  Sol if 
dus,  partly  because  there  are  several 
up-to-date  orchards  in  the  vicinity  and 
partly  for  the  reason  that  the  College 
of  Agriculture  has  a field  labratory 
here  with  many  experiments,  testing 
the  efficiency  of  lime-sulphur  as  a 
substitute  for  Bordeaux. 

It  was  the  most  successful  summer 
meeting  ever  held  by  the  association, 
over  (>00  fruit-growers  being  present, 
and  great  credit  is  due  the  people  of 
Sodus  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
crowd  was  entertained. 

Friday  afternoon  and  evening  were 
given  to  addresses  and  Saturday  to 
visiting  the  experiments  and  orchards 
ot  the  vicinity. 

Professor  Cavanaugh,  of  Cornell, 
spoke  on  “A  Phase  of  the  Fertilizer 
Problem.”  He  said  from  seventy-five 
to  one  hundred  million  dollars  was 
spent  annually  for  fertilizer  in  the 
United  States.  Soluble  plant  food 
is  what  is  needed,  and  there  are 
two  ways  of  obtaining  it.  The  plant 
food  in  the  soil  can  be  rendered  sol- 
lube  or  plant  food  in  this  form  can 
be  added  in  the  form  of  fer- 


Started  in  Southern  California  in  the 
orange  orchards.  It  was  taken  up 
three  years  ago  by  the  fruit-growers 
of  Colorado,  and  a year  ago  saved  a 
crop  of  four  thousand  carloads.  The 
lime  of  demarkation  between  heated 
and  unheated  areas  was  very  plain. 
This  year  practically  the  only  apples 
in  Iowa  are  in  the  few  orchards  that 
were  heated.  It  requires  from  eighty 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  oil  pots 
per  acre,  and  they  cost  from  twenty 
to  eighty  cents  apiece.  This  season 
crops  were  brought  safely  through 
when  the  temperature  outside  the 
heated  area  dropped  to  twenty-three 
degrees. 

A study  of  the  rest  periods  of 
plants  has  been  made  by  Professor 
Whitten  of  Missouri  and  he  found  a 
great  variation  in  the  ability  of  dif- 
ferent species  to  remain  dormant  un- 
der different  conditions.  He  found 
the  peach  was  actually  dormant,  or 
rested,  for  six  weeks.  By  prolong- 
ing growth  the  beginning  of  the  rest 
period  can  be  delayed  and  the  six 
weeks  will  then  carry  farther  into  the 
winter  and  reduce  liability  to  injury, 
as  in  this  condition  the  buds  will 
stand  more  than  they  will  after 
growth  starts,  even  though  activity  be 
very  slight. 

Other  experiments  have  been  made 
in  taking  twig  temperatures  by  bor- 
ing small  holes  in  the  twigs  and  in- 
serting delicate  thermometers.  It  was 
found  that  on  sunny  days  the  temper- 


Baldwin  tree  in  orchard  of  B.  J.  Case,  Sodus,  N.  Y.  This  Baldwin  orchard 
is  this  year  producing  its  seventh  consecutive  crop.  This  orchard  is  thoroughly 
cultivated  and  sprayed;  apples  are  thinned  regularly  and  fertilizers  used  liberally; 
cover  crop  used  every  year. 


tilizers.  To  illustrate  the  making  sol- 
uble of  plant  food  in  the  soil  he  com- 
pared the  process  to  that  of  making 
syrup.  Given  water  and  a large  lump 
of  sugar  there  are  two  ways  in  which 
the  dissolving  process  can  be  has- 
tened. First  by  crushing  the  sugar 
and  making  a much  larger  surface  on 
which  the  water  may  act,  comparable 
to  good  tillage,  and  in  the  second 
place  by  warming  the  water,  its  equiv- 
alent in  soil  management  being  the 
adding  of  humus  to  the  soil. 

Clover  doesn’t  fail  to  grow  because 
soil  is  acid,  but  because  this  soil  is 
deficient  in  soluble  plant  food.  In 
speaking  of  lime,  he  gave  the  com- 
parative values  of  the  different  forms. 
One  hundred  pounds  of  pure  lime- 
stone when  burned  will  produce  not 
to  exceed  fifty-six  pounds  of  quick- 
lime. The  same  when  it  has  taken  up 
enough  water  to  become  hydrated 
lime  will  weigh  seventy-four  pounds 
and  when  air-slacked  will  weigh  one 
hundred  pounds.  In  buying  lime  re- 
member fifty-six  pounds  of  quick-lime 
equals  seventy-four  pounds  of  hydrat- 
ed lime  and  one  hundred  pounds  of 
air-slacked  lime,  and  be  sure  that 
prices  range  accordingly.  Also  con- 
sider the  difference  in  freight  on  the 
different  weight.  Careful  experiments 
at  the  Ohio  Station  have  shown  that 
forty  to  fifty  pounds  of  acid  phos- 
phate added  to  a ton  of  fresh  stable 
manure  doubles  its  value. 

“Recent  Development  In  the  Pre- 
vention of  Frost  Injury,”  was  the  sub- 
ject taken  by  Professor  Beach  of  the 
Iowa  State  College.  Smudging  to 
prevent  frost  injury  was  known  to  be 
effective  hundreds  of  years  ago.  The 
present  activity  along  this  line  was 


atures  inside  the  twigs  were  much 
higher  than  the  surrounding  air  and 
the  darker  the  color  of  the  twig  the 
higher  its  temperature.  Temperatures 
were  reduced  by  whitening  the  twigs. 
Poorly  nourished  trees  are  much  more 
liable  to  winter  injury  and  open-head- 
ed trees  show  more  bud  resistance 
than  dense-headed  trees. 

The  evening  session  opened  with  a 
question  box.  A sample  of  dodder- 
infested  alfalfa  was  brought  in  and  a 
remedy  asked  for.  The  advice  was  to 
sprinkle  the  infested  spots  heavily 
with  kerosene,  then  put  on  some  dry 
hay  and  burn. 

Prof.  Whetzel  recognized  peach 
mildews  on  some  leaves  that  had  been 
left  on  the  table  and  said  it  could  be 
controlled  by  some  of  the  sulphur 
compounds.  Most  diseases  have  to 
be  prevented,  but  this  is  one  of  the 
few  that  can  be  cured. 

Is  it  best  to  force  peach  trees  from 
one  to  four  years  old?  Mr.  Taber 
said  it  was  safe  to  force  them,  if  cul- 
tivation was  stopped  early. 

Prof.  Beach  said  keep  growing 
thriftily  with  heads  open  and  stop 
cultivation  early. 

Mr.  Case  thinks  it  unwise  to  force 
any  fruit  tree  too  fast.  This  drifted 
into  a discussion  on  pruning.  Mr. 
Fraser  starts  with  three  branches  and 
lets  them  go.  He  has  three-year-old 
trees  treated  in  this  way  that  will  av- 
erage a bushel  of  fruit  to  the  tree. 

Mr.  Wellman  prunes  every  year. 
Teats  Bros,  prune  but  little  the  first 
few  years,  and  keep  heads  low.  Fruit 
is  all  picked  with  a six-foot  ladder. 

Is  it  safe  to  prune  during  fall  and 
winter?  Teats  Bros,  prune  all  winter 


To  hundreds  of  responsible  orchard  planters  throughout  the 
entire  country  we  have  sent  thousands  of  trees  of  the 

Stark  Early  Elberta  Peach 


The^e  peach  trees  were  sent  to  growers  interested  in  our 
Volunteer  Experiment  Department. 

If  you  were  favored  with  some  Stark  Early  Elberta  peach 
trees , we  want  your  report  and  opinion.  Give  us  your  judg- 
ment of  its  value , also  as  to  its  season  of  ripening  as  compared 
with  Carman , Alton , Elberta , etc. 

The  work  of  testing  one  new  variety  requires  a great  deal  of  time  and  attention  to 
innumerable  details,  for  a new  fruit  must  be  thoroughly  tried  and  proven  worthy  in 
many  different  sections  of  the  country  before  it  is  given  a place.  Stark  Early 
Elberta  has  been  tried  from  New  York  to  California,  from  Michigan  to  Georgia,  and 
with  the  exception  of  one  grower  it  has  been  highly  recommended.  This  is  a 
splendid  record  when  you  consider  the  effect  and  changes  which  different  climatic 
conditions  and  altitudes  have  on  a variety,  as  well  as  the  difference  in  personal  taste. 


Opinions  from 

ARKANSAS — I have  the  Elberta,  Early 
Elberta,  and  Elberta  Cling.  Stark  Ear,ly  El- 
berta leads  them  all.  It  is  the  finest  peach  I 
have  ever  eaten.  Beautiful  on  the  outside  and 
delicious  on  the  inside.  I shall  buy  only  from 
your  nursery  after  this.— P.  B.  Doby,  Clark  Co. 

UTAH — Last  summer  I visited  the  orchard 
and  nursery  of  Dr.  Gleason  of  Davis  Co.,  Utah, 
and  saw  the  Early  Elberta  and  Elberta  growing 
side  by  side.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  Early  El- 
berta was  ripe  and  in  its  prime,  while  Elberta 
was  hard  and  green.  Fully  two  weeks  before 
Elberta  would  be  as  ripe.  I brought  back  with 
me  several  specimens  of  Earlv  Elberta  in  order 
to  test  their  keeping  quality.  Fruit  was  placed 
on  a shelf  in  the  office,  subject  to  light  and 
heat.  The  fruit  lay  there  for  two  weeks  in  as 
good  condition  as  when  picked.  After  this  it 
began  to  wither,  but  was  still  in  condition  to 
eat  two  weeks  later,  or  a month  after  picked 
from  the  tree.  The  fruit  dried  up  and  is  still  on 


Two  Authorities 

the  shelf— just  a bit  of  gummy  pulp  around  the 
stone.  This  habit  of  the  Early  Elberta  tree 
appeared  to  me  identical  with  the  Elberta. 
Fruit  in  external  appearance  just  the  same,  but 
in  texture  I believe  Early  Elberta  has  a little 
finer  grain  and  not  so  much  “rag.”  It  is  juicy 
and  sweet,  with  bright  yellow  flesh  and  free 
stone;  skin  thin  but  strong,  and  is  not  too  fuzzy. 

I believe  Early  Elberta  is  one  of  the  best 
varieties  introduced  since  the  first  Elberta 
came.  It  will  no  doubt  play  a very  important 
part  in  sections  such  as  we  have  here,  where 
growers  do  not  want  too  many  varieties  but 
must  have  early  and  late  kinds.  In  Early 
Elberta  one  has  all  of  the  good  qualities  of 
Elberta,  and  the  additional  feature  of  early 
ripening.  When  this  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and  when  it  is  planted  along  with  the 
original  Elberta,  much  of  the  strain  and  con- 
gestion which  comes  with  peach  harvest  will 
be  greatly  reduced.  The  shipping  season  will 
be  lengthened. — E.  H.  Favor,  Horticulturist. 


New  Work 

We  have  a number  of  rare  and  promising  sorts  we  desire  to  send 
complimentary  to  planters  who  are  co-operating  with  us  on  the 
volunteer  experimental  work  of  testing.  The  Experiment  Stations 
are  doing  their  work  and  doing  it  well  but  generally  there  are  only 
one  or  two  stations  to  a state.  On  our  volunteer  plan  every 
neighborhood  may  be  reached.  This  is  the  reason  we  are  using  this 
method  for  testing  different  varieties  and  in  conjunction  with  you 
and  the  Experiment  Stations  we  are  getting  exact  and  dependable 
information. 

The  Stark  Year  Book  for  1910  and  the  new  book  for  1911  (now 
being  compiled)  are  but  a reflection  of  such  records  and  such 
experience. 

The  Stark  King  Philip  Grape 


Notwithstanding  the  heavy  late  frosts  this  spring,  the  Stark  King  Philip  is  bearing 
fruit  in  our  nurseries  in  Rockport,  Illinois.  All  other  varieties  were  injured  by  the 
spring  freeze.  In  our  nurseries  practically  every  vine  of  Stark  King  Philip  has  two 
or  three  large  bunches  of  magnificent  grapes.  Many  authorities  consider  this  grape 
the  most  promising  in  its  class  and  it  is  to  the  grape  family  what  the  Delicious  apple 
is  to  the  apple  kingdom. 

IVrite  for  our  new  supplemental  booklet. — Free.  The  Stark  Year  Book  will  be 
sent  for  10  cents  in  stamps  which  covers  only  mailing  cost. 

Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  & Orchards  Co. 


Louisiana,  Missouri 


Fruit  Shipped  to 


Fliegler  & Co.,  St.  Paul, Minn. 

has  the  assurance  of  being  handled  with  the  highest  standard 
of  efficiency  in  all  departments  of  an  exclusive 
FRUIT  HOUSE 

Let  us  keep  you  posted  on  the  St.  Paul  Market.  It  will  pay  you. 


with  good  results.  Others  reported 
favorably  on  early  winter  pruning. 

What  cover  crop  is  best  to  fertilize 
a young  peach  orchard?  Mr.  Will- 
man  said  Mammoth  Clover  sown  the 
last  of  July  or  first  of  August. 

Mr.  King  tries  to  get  all  the  growth 
possible  the  first  three  or  four  years 
and  applies  barnyard  manure  during 
the  winter. 

Prof.  G.  U.  Herrick,  entomologist 
at  Cornell,  spoke  on  “A  Warning  Re- 
garding an  Old  Insect  Pest.”  This 
pest  is  the  green  fruit  worm,  and  like 
many  insects  has  its  ups  and  down, 
and  only  occasionally  becomes  a se- 
rious orchard  enemy.  It  is  not  one  of 
the  long-lived  insects  that  appears  in 
large  numbers  at  regular  periods,  but 
the  intervals  between  its  fruit-eating 
periods  are  very  irregular.  It  has  ap- 
peared in  the  forests  near  Sodus  this 
season  and  though  it  may  not  come  j 


into  the  orchard  next  season,  it  will 
be  prudent  to  watch  for  it  if  it  should 
appear.  The  remedy  it  to  spray  with 
three  to  four  pounds  of  arsenate  of 
lead  to  fifty  gallons  of  water  or  fun- 
gicidal spray  mixture.  It  can  be 
jarred  from  small  trees. 

How  can  we  control  the  cabbage 
aphis?  Spray  with  Black  Leaf  Ex- 
tract or  fish  oil  soap,  being  very  thor- 
ough with  the  spraying  and  hitting  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves.  Professor 
Fraser  said  that  at  the  present  price 
of  cabbage  it  did  not  pay  to  spray  for 
the  aphis.  Lady-bugs,  the  natural  en- 
emies of  the  aphis,  should  be  pro- 
tected. 

Professor  Waite  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  Washington,  was 
called  to  the  platform  and  spoke 
briefly  on  new  fungicides.  He  said 
the  most  important  thing  in  spraying 
for  fruit  diseases  was  the  substitu- 
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tion  of  the  sulphur  compounds  for  the 
copper  compounds.  Aside  from  the 
regular  lime-sulphur  sprays  experi- 
ments are  being  carried  on  with  lime- 
sulphur  to  which  has  been  added  iron 
sulphate  and  another  to  which  copper 
sulphate  has  been  added.  For  peaches 
the  safest  is  the  self-boiled  lime-sul- 
phur made  with  cold  water.  For  ap- 
ples the  self-boiled  can  be  made  with 
hot  water. 

Dean  Bailey  of  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  then  gave  an  address, 
forceful  and  to  the  point,  as  his  talks 
always  are. 

“It  seems  to  be  commonly  as- 
sumed,” said  Dr.  Bailey,  “that  one  im- 
portant reason  for  the  high  prices  of 
living  is  insufficient  supply  of  farm 
products  and  that  the  remedy  for  this 
insufficiency  is  to  put  city  folks  and 
immigrants  on  farms,  particularly  on 
abandoned  farms,  to  make  good  the 
supply.  There  are  probably  sufficient 
men  and  women  on  the  land  at  the 
present  time  to  raise  all  that  man- 
kind needs,  but  they  are  not  all  effec- 
tive. There  are  great  areas  in  which 
farming  is  now  very  profitable,  but  as 
a whole  it  does  not  yet  receive  its 
share  of  its  own  earnings,  and  merely 
to  raise  crops  will  not  secure  these 
earnings. 

“We  need  a thorough  inquiry  into 
the  whole  course  of  trade  from  the 
time  products  leave  the  land  until 
they  reach  the  ultimate  consumer.  If 
the  city  ever  saves  the  open  country, 
it  will  be  by  working  out  a real  eco- 
nomic and  social  co-operation  be- 
tween city  and  country,  not  by  the 
city  going  into  farming.  Much  senti- 
ment has  been  wasted  on  the  so-called 
abandoned  farms.  There  are  good 
economic  reasons  for  the  discontin- 
uance of  active  farming  (the  lands  are 
rarely  or  never  abandoned),  on  these 
lands  and  they  will  not  come  again 
into  farm  use  until  the  conditions  call 
for  it. 

“Merely  to  place  another  family  on 
an  abandoned  farm  may  continue  an 
undesirable  order  rather  than  to  im- 
prove rural  conditions.  On  many  of 
these  lands,  as  originally  owned,  it 
may  be  impossible  again  to  conduct 
a good  agricultural  business;  adjacent 
farms  may  need  to  be  combined  in 
such  a way  as  to  make  a farmable 
proposition. 

“There  is  a larger  aspect  to  the 
vacant  farm  question.  We  have  taker 
up  the  easy  lands  (even  though  we 
vacated  the  difficult  lands  in  the  pro- 
cess), and  we  are  reclaiming  the  west- 
ern regions  by  irrigation  and  by  dry 
farming,  but  it  may  not  be  necessary 
or  advisable  in  the  interest  of  all  the 
people  that  every  last  acre  in  the  na- 
tional domain  be  opened  for  exploita- 
tion or  settlement  in  this  decade  or 
even  in  this  century.  The  nation  may 
well  have  untouched  reserves.  No  one 
knows  what  our  necessities  will  be 
a hundred  years  hence.  Land  that  has 
never  been  despoiled  will  be  immeas- 
urably more  valuable  to  society  then 
than  now;  and  society  holds  the  larg- 
est interest. 

“When  the  pressure  of  population 
comes  we  will  fall  back  on  our  re- 
serves. The  rain  belt  states  will  fall 
back  on  their  wet  lands,  their  uplands 
and  their  hills.  These  hills  are  much 
more  usable  than  those  of  the  arid  and 
semi-arid  West  can  ever  be.  The 
Eastern  and  old  Southern  states  have 
immense  reserves,  even  though  the 
titles  may  be  largely  in  private  own- 
ership. New  York  is  still  nearly  half 
in  woods  and  swamps  and  waste,  but 
practically  all  of  it  is  usable.  New 
York  is  an  undeveloped  country  ag- 
riculturally. The  same  is  true  of  New 
England  and  Pennsylvania  and  great 
regions  southward.  Forests  and  the 
sward  grow  profusely  to  the  summits 
of  the  mountains  and  hills.  Vast  areas 
eastward  are  undeveloped  and  unex- 
ploited. Even  in  the  regions  of  the  so- 
called  ‘abandoned  farms’  are  yet  prac- 
tically untouched  of  their  potential 
wealth. 

“I  have  no  regret  that  these  coun- 
tries are  still  unsettled.  There  is  no 
need  of  haste.  When  the  great  arid 
West  has  brought  every  one  of  its 
available  acres  under  irrigation,  and 
when  population  increases,  the  East- 
ern quarter  of  the  country  will  take 
up  the  slack.  It  is  by  no  means  in- 


conceivable that  at  that  time  the 
Eastern  lands,  newly  awakened  from 
the  sleep  of  a century,  will  be  the 
fresh  lands,  and  the  older  regions  will 
again  become  the  new  regions.. 

“The  word  ‘uplift’  was  never  used 
by  the  Country  Life  Commission,  but 
was  the  invention  of  the  newspapers. 
The  men  and  women  who  live  on  the 
land  are  what  makes  better  farming. 
Progress  will  be  made  by  a movement 
organizing  voluntarily  outside  of  gov- 
ernment. Problems  will  be  taken  up 
by  young  men  who  can  afford  to  de- 
vote their  whole  lives  to  it.  Jt  will 
be  a process  of  social  evolution.  We 
need  better  farmers  rather  than  more 
farmers.  A better  education  is  essen- 
tial to  improve  rural  conditions.  Good 
citizens  must  interest  themselves  in 
improvements.  Merely  to  be  a good 
farmer  is  not  a sufficient  object  in 
life.  A few  who  grow  a special  prod- 
uct are  able  to  get  fair  prices,  but  on 
the  whole  the  farmer  is  not  getting 
fair  compensation  for  the  energy  ex- 
pended. There  must  be  closer  rela- 
tions between  the  one  who  produces 
the  commodity  and  the  one  consuming 
it.  City  and  country  people  must  ac- 
tively co-operate.  City  people  have 
a false  idea  of  farming,  and  it  appeals 
to  them  as  the  bargain  counter  ap- 
peals to  the  shopper. 

“The  middle-man  adds  value  to  a 
product,  but  he  has  had  a clear  field 
to  work  in  and  many  abuses  have 
sprung  up.  Eliminate  these  abuses  by 
the  passing  of  good  federal  and  state 
laws  with  a commission  to  enforce 
them  and  before  which  all  grievances 
can  be  brought.  Consumer  and  pro- 
ducer must  work  together  to  correct 
these  abuses.  When  the  public  con- 
science is  fully  awakened  to  the  true 
facts  then  and  not  till  then  will  good 
laws  be  passed.  The  so-called  ‘aban- 
doned farms,  should  be  bought  by 
state,  county  and  town  and  turned  to 
productive,  practical  forestry.  The 
tendency  in  agricultural  education  has 
been  to  make  farming  too  easy.  It  is 
a continuous  fight  to  produce  profit- 
able crops  and  protect  them  against 
the  many  plant  diseases  and  hordes 
of  insect  foes.  It  is  well  this  is  so,  for 
struggles  make  strong  men  and  wom- 
en and  these  are  needed  to  bring 
about  the  improvement  of  general 
vital  conditions.”  G.  R.  S. 

(Continued  in  October  Fruit-Grower.) 

Watsonville’s  Great  Apple  Show. 

“An  apple  show  where  the  apples 
grow,”  is  the  slogan  for  the  great 
apple  show  to  be  held  at  Watsonville, 
Cal.,  Oct.  10  to  15.  It  is  proposed  to 
make  this  one  of  the  greatest  apple 
shows  ever  held  in  the  country,  and 
certainly  it  should  be,  if  one  is  to 
judge  from  the  importance  of  the  ap 
pie  industry  in  the  Pajaro  Valley. 

Watsonville  is  claimed  to  be  the 
largest  apple-shipping  point  and  the 
largest  single  apple-growing  district 
in  the  world.  Within  fifteen  minutes’ 
ride  from  the  center  of  Watsonville 
there  are  now  growing  more  than 

I, 000,000  apple  trees,  which  this  year 
will  produce  more  than  3,000,000 
boxes  of  fruit,  estimated  at  4,500  car- 
loads. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  this  year’s 
show  the  beginning  of  an  annual  af- 
fair. A permanent  exhibition  build- 
ing has  been  erected,  with  twelve  and 
a half  acres  of  floor  space,  and  it  has 
already  been  demonstrated  that  this 
is  by  far  too  small.  About  sixty  car- 
loads of  exhibits  are  already  in  sight, 
and  two  big  tents  have  been  secured 
to  accommodate  the  exhibits.  This 
year’s  show  is  to  be  strictly  a Califor- 
nia affair,  but  next  season  the  show 
will  likely  be  open  to  the  world. 

Yellow  apples  are  chiefly  grown  in 
the  Pajaro  Valley,  a specialty  being 
made  of  Newtown  Pippin  and  Bell- 
flower. The  former  variety  is  ex- 
ported to  England,  where  it  is  a favor- 
ite sort  with  the  people  able  to  pay 
fancy  prices  for  fruit. 

The  men  at  the  head  of  the  Wat- 
sonville show,  who  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  any  additional  information  re- 
garding it,  are  as  follows: 

O.  D.  Stosser,  president;  A.  W. 
Cox,  vice-president;  J.  W.  Kavanagh, 
secretary;  E.  A.  Hall,  treasurer,  and 

J.  A.  Linscott,  manager.  Besides 


these,  who  are  also  directors,  there 
are  these  directors:  J.  I1-.  Gardner, 

Hon.  W.  R.  Porter,  C.  II.  Rogers,  G. 
W.  Sill,  W.  II.  Benteen,  J.  H.  Thomp 
son,  R.  II.  Goodchiid,  Luke  Scurich, 
Mateo  Lettunich,  F.  A.  H im  and  E. 
Steinhauser. 

A Big  Business  Branches  Out  in  the 
West. 

N.  W.  Ayer  & Son,  the  great  news- 
paper advertising  agency,  of  Phila- 
delphia, appreciates  the  increasing  in- 
terest in  agricultural  advertising,  and 
in  order  that  it  may  be  nearer  the 
agricultural  country  and  in  better  po- 
sition to  serve  its  clients,  it  has  open- 
ed up  Western  headquarters  in  the 
Bourland  Building,  Chicago.  This 
firm  has  for  years  handled  agricul- 
tural advertising,  as  well  as  other 
forms  of  newspaper  and  outdoor  ad- 
vertising, but  more  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  agricultural  field  here- 
after. Mr.  Frank  B.  White,  a pioneer 
in  the  agricultural  field,  is  in  charge 
of  ibis  department  at  the  Western 
office. 

4^.  4^. 

Why  Spray  in  Autumn? 

Those  who  are  anxious  to  protect 
their  orchards  against  all  sorts  of 
booklet  recently  issued  by  the  B.  G 
pests  will  be  interested  in  a little 
Pratt  Company,  50  Church  street, 
New  York,  entitled,  “The  Whys  and 
Wherefores  of  Fall  Spraying.”  It  will 
be  sent  free  to  those  who  ask  for  it; 
write  the  firm  at  above  address. 


WESTERN 
SOFT  PINE 

Light,  Bright,  Strong.  Don’t  Split. 
Hold*  NuIIh.  lived  exduulvely  In  our 

Fruit  Boxes 


Write  for  Delivered  Prices 

WASHINGTON  MILL  CO. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 


Apple  Boxes 

CAR-LOAD  LOTS,  K.  D. 

NETTLETON  BOV  & LUMBER  CO. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


APPLE  BOXES 

Grape  Baskets,  Bushel  and  Half-Bushel  Baskets 
Beny  Boxes  and  all  kinds  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Packages.  For  prices,  write  to 

Council  Bluffs  Box  & Basket  Co., 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


AUSTIN’S  DEWBERRY  PLANTS 

I am  its  original  propagator.  Its  introducer  and 
headquarters  for  good  true  to  name  plants.  I sup- 
ply nurserymen.  dealers  and  truckmen  in  October,  Nov- 
ember and  December  at  live  and  let  live  prices. 

I J.  W.  AUSTIN,  PILOT  POINT,  TEXAS 


WEALTH 

IN  IRRIGATION 


Congress  Has  Just  Appropriated  Twenty  Million 
Dollars  to  Hasten  Work  of  Government  Irrigation 


Tlie  biggest  opportunities  for  farmers  are  being  offered  today  in  the 
new  irrigated  lands  of  the  West.  The  untilled,  virgin  soil  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing the  finest  farming  country  in  the  world  through  the  irrigation  work  of 
the  government. 

Land  with  a perpetual  water  right  can  be  secured  now  at  prices  that 
are  a fraction  of  what  it  will  be  worth  in  only  a few  years.  For  the  man 
who  is  renting  a farm,  for  the  city  man  who  wants  to  have  a farm  of  his 
own,  this  new  irrigated  land  is  the  chance  of  a lifetime.  Not  only  are  the 
prices  of  this  new  land  exceptionally  low,  but  the  terms  are  so  very  easy 
that  you  can  readily  make  your  annual  payments  on  the  land  out  of  the 
profits  from  your  crops  for  each  year. 

Great  Government  Project  in  the 

Big  Horn  Basin 

The  Government  Shoshone  Project  in  the  Big  Horn  Basin  will  receive 
its  share  of  the  Twenty  Million  Doha”  Appropriation,  and  the  result  will 
he  the  opening  of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  finest  kind  of  land  with  immense 
crop  possibilities.  This  is  one  of  the  latest  and  best  of  the  new  irrigated 
territories.  Read  below  the  brief  description  of  some  of  these  lands,  then 
send  for  full  information  about  these  farms  and  how  to  visit  them. 

Contracts  for  a twelve-mile  extension  of  the  main  canal  of  the  Shoshone 
Project  were  let  June  27th.  More  than  150  farms  are  now  ready  for  settlers, 
and  a large  number  of  farms  are  now  being  surveyed,  which  will  be  opened 
to  entry  within  a few  weeks.  These  rich  lands  irrigated  by  the  government, 
including  a perpetual  water  right,  can  be  homesteaded  by  simply  repaying 
the  government  actual  cost  of  the  irrigation  work — $45  per  acre,  in  ten 
yearly  payments,  without  interest. 


15,000  Acres  of  Cary  Act  Lands  just  opened  to  entry — only  thirty  days’ 
residence  required.  Under  this  law  the  settler  buys  the  land  from  the  state 
at  50c  per  acre  and  a perpetual  water  right  form  the  Irrigation  Company 
at  $50  per  acre,  paying  $10  per  acre  cash,  the  remainder  running  over  a 
period  of  ten  years  at  six  per  cent. 

Come  with  me  this  summer  on  the  first  or  third  Tuesday  of  any  month 
and  let  me  show  you  the  prosperity  and  growing  crops  of  the  Big  Horn 
Basin,  a country  depending  largely  on  irrigation. 


Railroads  and  Towns.  These  lands  are  all  near  the  Burlington’s  new 
lines  in  Wyoming,  and  close  to  new  growing  towns.  Perfect  facilities  for 
forwarding  all  products  to  the  best-paying  markets. 


Write  For 

Literature 


Send  a letter  or  postal  or  put  your  name  and  / 
address  on  the  coupon  and  mail  it  at  once.  / 
We  will  send  you  complete  information  . £9 
about  all  these  new  lands  — mailed  / 'V 
free.  This  land  will  be  taken  up 
rapidly.  Send  now. 


D.  CLEM  DEAYER,  Gen.  Agt. 


Land  seekers’ 

Information 

Bureau 

203  Q BLDG., 
OMAHA, 
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Questions  and  Answers 


Protecting  Strawberries  Against  Late 
Frosts 

Have  any  of  the  members  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  Family  had  experience 
protecting  strawberry  fields  from  late 
frosts  by  using'  the  orchard  heaters,  or 
by  other  means? — T.  M.  C.,  Elgin,  111. 

This  is  an  important  subject,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  those  with 
experience.  What  is  the  best  way  to 
protect  strawberries  from  late  frosts? 
Give  us  brief  report  of  your  experience. 

Red  Spiders  on  Fruit  Trees 

Some  months  ago  a subscriber  living 
in  Oregon  asked  the  best  way  to  get 
rid  of  red  spiders  on  fruit  trees.  We 
replied  that  we  had  not  known  of  the 
spiders  being  a serious  orchard  pest, 
although  we  knew  the  insects  often 
cause  great  damage  in  greenhouses. 
Several  of  our  subscribers  have  called 
our  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
arid  regions  red  spiders  often  become 
a serious  orchard  pest.  It  is  not  trou- 
blesome in  the  humid  districts,  flour- 
ishing only  in  the  dry  air.  One  sub- 
scriber calls  attention  to  Bulletin  No. 
152  of  the  Colorado  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, in  which  this  insect  is  discussed. 
The  remedy  which  was  found  most  ef- 
fective as  a summer  spray  was  flowers 
of  sulphur  mixed  with  soapy  water. 
The  formula  recommended  is  65  pounds 
flowers  of  sulphur,  two  pounds  of  soap, 
200  gallons  of  water.  It  is  perhaps 
true  that  50  pounds  of  sulphur  will  be 
enough.  Spray  the  trees  as  soon  as  the 
insects  appear.  It  was  found  that 
spraying  with  lime-sulphur  in  early 
spring,  while  trees  are  still  dormant, 
was  also  fairly  successful  in  controll- 
ing this  pest.  The  eggs  of  the  mites 
were  not  destroyed  by  the  spray,  but 
the  sulphides  of  lime  remain  on  the 
trees  long  after  the  spraying  is  done, 
especially  in  the  dry  districts,  and  the 
spiders  will  be  killed  when  they  hatch. 

We  thank  our  friends  for  having  set 
us  right  on  this  matter,  and  hope  the 
information  here  given  will  help  our 
people  to  control  red  spiders  in  their 
orchards. 

Traction  Power  for  Orchard  Cultivators 

We  have  about  ninety  acres  in  or- 
chard, which  we  cultivate,  and  find  it 
pretty  hard  work  for  our  horses  to  run 
disc  harrows.  The  spring-tooth  harrow 
is  also  pretty  hard  on  them.  Is  there 
any  practical  farm  engine  that  will  do 
this  kind  of  work? — I).  A.  H.,  Clyde,  O. 

We  don’t  know  of  any  traction  outfit 
which  jvill  do  the  work  of  cultivating 
an  orchard.  Do  any  of  our  subscribers 
know  of  this  plan  having  been  tried? 
If  so,  send  us  the  name  of  manu- 
facturer of  the  outfit  capable  of  doing 
the  work.  There  is  no  question  that 
traction  outfits  for  orchard  cultivation 
will  soon  be  offered,  even  if  they  are 
not  now  ready.  Last  summer  the  edi- 
tor of  The  Fruit-Grower  met  a gentle- 
man on  a train  who  is  connected  with  a 
company  which  makes  gasoline  engine 
traction  threshing  outfits.  He  said  that 
his  company  would  put  on  the  market 
a machine  which  could  be  used  in  an 
orchard,  and  that  it  would  be  thor- 
oughly tested  before  being  sent  out. 
He  said  a steam  outfit  had  already 
been  tried,  and  it  would  not  work,  for 
the  heat  from  the  smokestack  scorched 
the  foliage  of  the  trees.  The  gasoline 
engine  was  expected  to  prove  a success, 
and  it  was  expected  to  be  adapted  to 
all  kinds  of  plowing  in  an  orchard.  Do 
any  of  our  readers  know  of  any  ma- 
chine of  this  kind  in  successful  oper- 
ation? 

Cause  of  Trees  Dying 

Can  you  tell  me  what  causes  cherry 
trees  to  die  in  this  locality?  My  trees 
do  well  until  about  three  years  old,  and 
then  the  sap  runs  from  them  and  they 
die.  The  past  spring  my  trees  blos- 
somed and  even  fruited,  and  then  the 
sap  ran  from  them  until  now  one  tree 
is  dead  and  the  others  have  lost  nearly 
all  their  leaves.  I have  been  told  that 
the  ground  is  too  rich.  Do  you  think 
this  is  the  cause?  My  trees  are  on  a 
hillside;  soil  has  a shot-clay  bottom, 
and  is  very  rch. — E.  F.  McD.,  So.  Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Some  insect  may  attack  your  trees,  or 
perhaps  some  fungous  disease,  such  as 
shot-hole  fungus.  It  would  be  hard  to 
say  without  more  information.  We  feel 
safe  in  saying,  however,  that  the  soil 
is  not  too  rich  for  the  cherries.  We 
recommend  that  our  subscriber  send 
some  of  the  leaves  which  fell  from  the 
trees  to  the  Washington  Experiment 
Station,  Pullman,  Wash.,  and  also  send 
a section  of  limb  of  the  tree  which 
died,  if  possible.  Then  the  cause  can 
likely  be  located. 

Lawton  Blackberry  in  Texas 

In  reply  to  the  Oklahoma  man  who 
wanted  to  know  about  the  behavior  of 
Lawton  blackberry  in  Oklahoma  and 
Texas,  I wish  to  say  I have  had  ex- 
perience with  this  variety  in  Hunt  Co., 
North  Texas,  and  while  it  is  a good  va- 
riety as  to  quality,  it  has  one  serious 
fault  in  that  it  ripens  so  late  that  the 
crop  is  often  cut  short  by  drouth.  A 
variety  which  I consider  as  far  superior 
to  Lawton  is  the  Dallas.  This  is  a 
large,  fine  flavored  berry,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  crop  is  picked  by  the  time  Law- 
ton  commences  to  ripen,  thus  generally 
escaping  the  severe  dry  weather.  In 
seven  or  eight  years’  experience  I never 
knew  the  Dallas  to  fail  to  give  a good 
crop  of  berries,  and  in  that  time  they 
had  entirely  supplanted  all  other  vari- 
eties on  our  local  markets.  We  left 
North  Texas  some  twelve  years  ago. 
but  I will  venture  that  if  L.  B.  could 
make  enquiries  in  our  home  town 
(Greenville),  he  would  find  many  fam- 
ilies who  bought  them  not  by  the 
quart,  but  by  the  bushel,  and  who  still 
retain  a vivid  memory  of  the  handsome 
appearance  and  luscious  flavor  of  the 
“Yancey  berries,’’  as  they  were  known 
locally.  The  Austin  dewberry  is  a fine 
berry  for  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  but  as 
I am  not  personally  acquainted  with  its 
merits,  I will  leave  It  for  those  more 
competent  to  describe. — J.  D.  Yancey, 
Bridgeport,  Wash. 

Pears  for  Oklahoma 
I would  like  to  know  wbat  are  the 
best  varieties  of  pears  to  plant  in  Ok- 


lahoma, for  home  use  and  for  market. 
Also,  what  varieties  of  strawberries  are 
best?  We  have  two  pear  trees,  but 
don’t  know  the  varieties.  One  grows 
very  tall,  compact,  blossoming  profuse- 
ly, but  does  not  bear  much.  The  other 
is  of  loose,  straggly  growth,  and  has 
not  even  bloomed.  Both  are  well-grown, 
thrifty  trees.  We  want  a dozen  pear 
trees,  but  we  want  profitable  ones.  Who 
can  help  us  to  get  right  varieties? — 
Mrs.  N.  H.,  Ponca  City,  Okla. 

Answer  by  O.  M.  Morris:  Pear  blight 

has  been  so  destructive  in  Oklahoma 
that  it  is  unwise  to  plant  many  pear 
trees  unless  the  planter  is  willing  to 
exercise  especial  care  in  looking  after 
them.  The  Kieffer  and  Garber  varie- 
ties are  quite  resistant  to  blight  in  Ok- 
lahoma. The  Duchess,  Bartlett  and 
Clapp’s  Favorite  have  been  good  pears 
generally  where  planted  in  Oklahoma, 
but  the  latter  named  varieties  seem  to 
be  especially  susceptible  to  the  attacks 
of  blight.  Excelsior.  Senator  Dunlap, 
Clyde,  Crescent,  Mitchell's  Early,  Par- 
ker Earle,  and  Aroma  are  all  good  va- 
rieties of  strawberries,  and  have  given 
general  satisfaction  in  Oklahoma. 

Propagating  Cherry  Trees 

Must  Mahaleb  cherry  seedlings  which 
are  set  out  in  the  spring  be  cut  back 
in  order  to  bud  the  new  growth,  or  will 
the  buds  grow  in  the  old  wood?  The 
trouble  in  cutting  back  the  seedlings  is 
that  the  new  growth  will  hardly  get 
large  enough  to  bud  the  same  season. 
Why  are  cherry  seedlings  not  as  good 
as  Mahaleb  to  use  as  stocks  for  bud- 
ding?— C.  F.,  Masonville,  Colo. 

Answer  by  W.  H.  Stark,  Louisiana. 
Mo.:  Formerly  it  was  thought  that 

Mazzard  stocks  were  better  than  Ma- 
haleb, but  the  nurserymen  have  always 
used  them  sparingly  because  it  was 
hard  to  get  a stand.  However,  experi- 
ence is  proving  that  the  Mahaleb  is  the 
better  of  the  two  stocks  for  the  or- 
chardist,  as  it  is  hardier.  Some  have 
been  prejudiced  against  the  Mahaleb, 
because  it  was  supposed  to  be  a dwarf 
stock.  However,  the  only  way  that  a 
tree  can  be  kept  dwarfed  is  by  con- 
stantly heading  it  in.  Cherry  seedlings 
of  the  Morello  type  are  all  right  for 
stock.  In  fact,  the  Mazzard  is  nothing 
but  an  inferior  seedling  of  the  sweet 
cherry.  As  stated  above,  the  objection 
is  it  is  harder  to  get  a good  stand  of 
buds.  They  can  be  grown  for  one  year, 
then  transplanted  to  the  nursery  row 
and  budded  the  same  season.  They 
should  not  be  cut  back  and  the  buds 
should  be  inserted  in  the  mature  wood 
several  inches  above  the  ground. 

Small  Fruits  Questions 

(1)  I am  just  starting  in  the  fruit 
business,  with  but  little  experience  to 
guide  me.  I own  a ten-acre  tract  in 
Humboldt  County,  Iowa;  soil  is  a rich 
black  loam.  I am  principally  interested 
in  raising  strawberries,  although  I also 
grow  raspberries  and  blackberries.  Be- 
fore setting  the  plants  I use  all  the 
stable  manure  I can  get.  Under  these 
conditions,  should  I use  any  of  the  com- 
mercial fertilizers?  Will  they  increase 
my  crop?  What  kind  of  fertilizer,  if 
any,  should  be  used,  and  where  can 
they  be  secured?  Is  blood  meal  (or 
tankage,  which  I understand  is  the 
same  thing)  a good  fertilizer  for  straw- 
berries ? 

(2)  Should  red  and  black  raspberries 
be  covered  here  to  protect  from  winter? 
W.  ,T.  K.,  Humboldt,  Iowa. 

Answer  by  A.  T.  Erwin,  Iowa  Agricul- 
tural College:  (1)  Under  the  conditions 
named  we  would  not  regard  the  ap- 
plication of  commercial  fertilizers  as 
advantageous.  The  soil  in  this  section 
is  rather  rich,  particularly  in  nitrogen 
and  the  application  of  stable  manure 
will  provide  an  abundance  of  plant 
food.  The  commercial  fertilizers  are 
an  expensive  article  and  while  there 
are  regions  where  they  are  very  neces- 
sary, such  is  not  the  case  on  the  black 
prairie  soil  of  Iowa. 

(2)  The  majority  of  growers  do  not 
regard  it  as  necessary  to  cover  their 
red  and  black  raspberries  in  Northern 
Iowa.  However,  in  occasional  winters 
they  are  severely  injured  and  a limited 
number  of  growers  regard  it  as  a prof- 
itable practice  to  cover  them  every 
year. 

Natural  Cave  for  Fruit  Storage 

I recently  purchased  a piece  of  land 
in  Southwestern  Missouri  which  has  a 
cave  100  feet  long,  25  feet  wide  and  12 
feet  high;  top,  bottom  and  sides  are 
limestone,  appears  to  be  sound,  hard 
rock.  The  entrance  is  along  an  entry 
70  feet  long,  4 feet  wide  and  about  5 
feet  high;  by  cleaning  it  out  the  entry 
could  easily  be  made  a foot  deeper.  It 
has  a spring  in  the  farthest  corner  that 
has  never  been  known  to  be  dry.  The 
temperature  is  52  degrees,  and  does 
not  vary  a degree,  whether  the  outside 
is  96  above  or  20  below  zero.  It  is 
1 14  mile  from  a railroad  station,  200 
miles  south  of  Kansas  City.  In  your 
opinion,  would  this  cave  be  practicable 
for  storing  apples?  How  many  bushel 
boxes  would  it  hold?  A gentleman  con- 
nected with  the  fruit  department  at  the 
State  University  informed  me  that  he 
had  seen  artifical  caves  in  Germany 
where  fruit  was  stored  from  fall  to 
spring — that  he  had  heard  that  some 
parties  near  Springfield,  Mo.,  had  a 
natural  cave  in  which  they  stored  ap- 
ples every  year,  but  thought  52  degrees 
was  not  low  enough.  Your  opinion  will 
be  highly  valued  by  a subscriber. — U. 
P.  G.,  Lexington,  Mo. 

Your  cave  would  be  an  ideal  place,  if 
the  temperature  were  only  lower.  Cold 
storage  companies  keep  apples  at  a 
temperature  of  31  or  32  degrees;  held 
at  this  temperature  the  fruit  does  not 
ripen.  At  52  degrees,  however,  it  is 
probable  the  ripening  process  will  con- 
tinue from  the  time  the  fruit  is  put  in, 
and  apples  will  not  keep  as  long  as 
they  would  at  a lower  temperature. 
The  presence  of  the  spring  is  all  right, 
the  evenness  of  temperature  is  ideal — 
but  the  cave  will  not  be  found  cold 
enough  for  apples.  Now,  that's  our 
opinion.  What  has  been  the  experience 
of  Fruit-Grower  readers  using  caves 
for  storage  purposes?  And  is  there  any 
practical  way  by  which  this  cave  can 
be  made  colder? 

Who  Makes  the  Buckeye  Churn? 

A Fruit-Grower  subscriber,  T.  A.  An- 
drews, Fowler,  Colo.,  wants  to  know 


where  the  Buckeye  churn  is  manufac- 
tured. We  don’t  know.  Who  does? 
The  manufacturer  ought  to  advertise 
in  The  Fruit-Grower  anyway. 


when  is  a Tree  Three  Years 


viu  : 


I have  read  that  three-year-old  peach 
trees  should  be  permitted  to  mature 
only  a dozen  or  so  peaches  to  the  tree. 
Now,  what  is  meant  by  a “three-year- 
oid  tree?"  Is  age  reckoned  from  time 
of  planting  in  the  nursery  or  from 
transplanting?  In  the  spring  of  1907 
I put  out  i,000  year-old  Elberta  trees 
Would  you  call  them  three  or  four- 
year-old  trees?  They  have  borne  no 
fruit;  had  a tew.blossoms  last  spring, 
but  they  were  killed  by  frost. 

(2)  Is  it  necessary  to  spray  apple 
and  peach  trees  before  they  come  into 
^uarlij®T'  Anticipating  a crop  next  year, 
should  I spray  this  peach  orchard,'  and 
when? — A.  D.  A.,  Little  Rock,  Ark 

Most  persons  reckon  the  age  of  an 
orchard  tree  from  the  time  it  was 
transplanted,  so  that  your  trees  planted 
in  190,  are  now  past  three  years  old, 
and  are  making  their  fourth  season’s 
growth. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  spray 
both  apple  and  peach  trees  before  they 
near,  but  one  should  never  spray  until 
there  is  something-  to  spray  for.  If 
some  insect  or  disease  should  attack 
the  foliag-e  or  bark,  then  sprav  for  the 
particular  enemy  present,  and  of  course 
the  kind  of  spray  to  be  used  will  de- 
pend on  the  pest  to  be  fought. 

<22.  11  is  hardly  possible  to  say 
whether  it  will  be  necessary  to  spray 
your  peaches  next  year.  If  brown  rot 
is  threatened  in  that  vicinity,  or  if  cur- 
culio  has  been  destructive,  then  it  will 
likely  pay  to  spray — but  there  is  no 
need  to  spray  simply  to  be  spraying. 
Find  out  first  if  your  enemies  are 
present. 


Quick  Shade  to  Protect  Poultry 

What  varieties  of  trees  will  furnish 
the  densest  shade  by  July  1,  1911,  and 
v-hen  should  each  kind  be  set  out? 
What  varieties  of  shrubs  or  small  fruit 
bushes  will  furnish  the  densest  shade 
by  the  time  named?  My  object  is  to 
get  the  maximum  amount  of  shade  by 
mid-summer  next  year  for  growing- 
chickens.  The  soil  is  a sandy  loam,  in 
East  Central  Iowa. — K.  J.,  Cedar  Rap-  l 
ids,  Iowa.  i 

W.  L.  Howard  replies  as  follows: 
If  you  will  consider  the  matter  a 
moment  will  see  that  you  cannot  hope 
to  get  any  growth  to  amount  to  any- 
thing from  any  kinds  of  trees  or  shrub- 
bery between  now  and  July  1,  1911. 

Trees  and  shrubbery  cannot  be  trans- 
planted in  mid-summer  and  if  set  out 
this  fall  or  next  spring  thev  would  not 
make  any  growth  in  your  latitude  be- 
fore May  or  June,  so  you  see  you  could 
not  expect  much  of  them  in  a month 
nr  six  weeks.  The  Carolina  Poplar  is 
the  most  rapid  growing  tree  that  I 
know  of  and  the  Catalpa  Speciosa. 
which  has  broad  leaves,  is  also  a rapid 
grower.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  secure  some  bulbs 
of  caladium  (elephant’s  ear)  and  can- 
nas.  These  you  could  buy  from  any 
seed  house  and  plant  them  after  settled 
warm  weather  late  next  spring.  They 
grow  very  rapidly  and  by  the  middle  of 
June  ought  to  shade  the  ground  very 
nicely.  Plant  as  follows:  Caladiums, 

four  feet  apart  each  way  and  cannas 
two  feet  apart  each  way. 

(We  would  recommend  for  quick 
growth  one  of  the  better  sorts  of  castor 
beans,  and  also  Russian  sunflowers. 
The  latter  will  grow  very  rapidly,  will 
make  a shade  for  the  poultry,  and 
finally  the  great  quantity  of  seeds  will 
make  desirable  poultry  food.  Who  has 
other  crops  to  suggest  for  the  pur- 
pose?— Ed.) 


Cherry  Foliage  Mildewing 

We  have  some  small  cherry  trees 
planted  last  spring  which  are  growing 
fine,  but  the  foliage  is  mildewing,  and 
looks  like  the  leaves  had  been  sprayed 
with  lime-sulphur;  the  leaves  are  curl- 
ing up.  What  is  the  cause  and  what 
the  remedy? — J.  A.  R.,  Shirley,  111. 

No  doubt  your  cherry  leaves  have 
been  attacked  by  fungi,  and  the  rem- 
edv  is  to  sprav  with  some  good  fungi- 
cide in  spring  before  the  disease  gets  a 
foothold.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  your 
trees  have  been  sprayed  with  lime- 
sulphur,  for  this  preparation  would 
have  prevented  the  disease.  One  of  the 
standard  commercial  brands  of  lime- 
sulphur.  used  at  rate  of  one  gallon  to 
thirty-five  gallons  of  water,  should 
serve  as  a preventive.  Spray  as  the 
young  leaves  are  unfolding,  and  repeat 
in  a week  or  ten  days  until  perhaps 
three  sprayings  have  been  given.  This 
treatment  has  been  tried  in  your  state, 
and  has  proved  effective. 


Styles  of  Pruning  Apple  Trees 

Has  the  style  of  pruning  apple  trees 
changed?  As  I understand  it,  we  were 
formerly  advised  to  grow  our  trees  with 
a central  leader,  other  branches  being 
cut  back,  to  give  the  tree  a round  head. 
Now  I see  it  advised  to  cut  out  the  cen- 
ter of  the  tree,  to  leave  it  open.  Which 
of  these  methods  is  correct?  I notice  it 
is  advised  that  watersprouts  be  broken 
out  of  pear  trees  and  every  spring  to  cut 
back  from  one-third  to  one-lialf  the  past 
season’s  growth.  Where  trees  were  cut 
back  last  spring  and  from  three1  to  six 
sprouts  put  forth  from  the  cut,  especially 
at  the  top,  what  is  to  be  done  now?  Cut 
them  all  back,  or  take  off  all  but  one  and 
cut  it  back? — E.  E.,  Shoals,  Ind. 

There  are  many  styles  of  pruning  apple 
trees.  Eastern  growers  do  much  less 
pruning  than  apple  growers  in  the  irri- 
gated districts.  Many  persons  still  prefer 
the  central  leader,  and  it  makes  a 
stronger  tree.  There  are  many  advant- 
ages, however,  in  training  the  trees  to 
have  an  open  center,  and  we  believe  this 
style  is  now  growing  in  favor. 

Where  the  new  growth  of  any  tree  is 
shortened  in  as  suggested,  a great  deal 
of  wood  growth  will  be  made  if  the  prun- 
ing is  done  in  winter.  The  shortening-in 
process,  therefore,  must  be  followed  By 
thinning  out  of  the  new  growth  which 
ensues.  When  the  new  growth  is  cut 
back,  make  the  cut  to  an  outside  bud,  and 
this  will  continue  the  growth.  If  the 
superfluous  growth  is  removed  in  sum- 
mer, say  in  August,  it  will  not  be  so 
likely  to  return,  and  in  this  way  the 
balance  can  be  maintained. 


Can  Lay 
It  Yourself 


ROOFING 


AMATITE  is  a mineral  surfaced 
roofing,  waterproofed  with  Coal 
Tar  Pitch,  the  greatest  water- 
proofing material  known.  It  is  so  put 
together  that  it  will  not  leak  and  will 
never  need  to  be  painted. 

Amatite  comes  in  convenient  rolls, 
ready  to  lay.  Anyone  can  do  the  work. 
Liquid  cement  for  sealing  the  laps, 
and  large  headed  nails,  are  supplied 
free  inside  of  each  roll. 

We  want  everyone,  whether  in  need 
of  roofing  or  not,  to  know  what  Ama- 
tite looks  like,  to  be  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  its  properties. 

For  this  reason  we  are  prepared  to 
send  free  a sample  to  anyone  sending 
name  and  address  to  nearest  office. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia 
Boston  Cincinnati  Minneapolis 
Cleveland  Pittsburg  New  Orleans 
Kansas  City  St.  Louis 


DESTROY 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE  NOW 

WHILE  TREES  ARE  DORMANT 


Many  trees  not  sprayed  during  the  Fall  forlScale 
die  during  the  winter.  One  tree  saved  means  more 
than  cost  of  spraying  orchard.  Authorities  recom- 
mend Fall  spraying  more  than  ever. 

“LION  BRAND” 

LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 

is  acknowleged  the  most  effective  and  safest  spray. 
Ready  for  immediate  use.  Sold  at  a price  lower 
than  can  be  made  at  home,  or  than  any  other  brand 
of  standard  insecticide. 

“LION  BRAND”  is  most  accurately  made,  of  the 
purest  ingTedients,  and  most  economical  to  use. 
and  is  endorsed  by  Experimental  Stations  and 
prominent  fruit  growers  everywhere. 

Largest  factories  in  the  world  and  twenty-two 
years  of  experience  back  of  them.  We  manufacture 
absolutely  nothing  but  spraying  materials  and 
insecticides. 

Write  for  FREE  BOOK  on 

WHEN,  WHY  AND  HOW  TO  SPRAY 


THE  JAMES  A.  BLANCHARD  CO. 

500  Hudson  Terminal  Building,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Factories,  New  York  and  St.  Joseph,  Michigan 


BUY  YOUR 

Orchard  Heaters  Now 


Everybody  will  want  orchard  heaters  next  spring; 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  orchard  heating  is  prof- 
itable, and  while  heaters  may  not  be  needed  next  spring, 
it  is  well  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency. 


The  National  Orchard  Heater?  have  been  tested  and 
have  made  good.  Our  sales  are  very  great  among  those 
who  have  seen  the  heater  in  operation.  We  know  we 
will  be  swamped  with  orders  in  late  winter  and  early 
spring,  and  therefore  make  special  inducements  for  you 
to  order  now.  Write  us  at  once  about  your  orchard, 
and  we  can  tell  you  how  many  heaters  you  will  need  and 
the  cost  of  same.  Don’t  wait  until  you  need  the  heaters 
—it  will  be  too  late  then.  Write  now.  and  save  money 
by  ordering  early. 

NATIONAL  ORCHARD  HEATER  CO. 

GRAND  JUNCTION  COLORADO 


'K'T  HARVESTER  with  Binder  Attach- 
f 1 Ik  |V|  ment  cuts  and  throws  in  piles  on  har- 
l vester  or  winrow.  Man  and  horse  cuts 

and  shocks  equal  with  a corn  binder. 

Sold  in  every  state.  Price  $20  with  Binder  Attachment. 
S.  C.  MONTGOMERY,  of  Texaline.  Tex.,  writes:— "The 
harvester  has  proven  all  you  claim  for  it.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  one  man  cut  and  bound  over  100  acres  of  corn, 
Kaffir  Corn  and  Maize  last  year.”  Testimonials  and 
catalog  free,  showing  picture  of  harvester. 

NEW  PROCESS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Salina.  Kan. 


FENCE  SETS' 

Made  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 

Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days*  free  trial. 
We  pay  al  I freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  125  Winchester,  Indiana. 
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Varieties  of  Apples  for  Maine 

Can  you  give  mo  any  advice  an  to  what 
varieties  ol’  apples  will  stand  the  cold 
winters  and  late  frosts  of  Maine? — G.  K. 
C.,  Greenfield,  Maine. 

We  would  recommend  that  our  corre- 
spondent write  the  Maine  Experiment 
Station,  to  learn  what  apples  are  best 
adapted  to  the  climate  of  that  state. 

Remedy  for  Apple  Scab 

I used  a barrel  of  lime-sulphur  on  thirty 
acres  of  apple  trees  this  year  to  fight 
scab,  and  my  Walbridge  and  McIntosh 
apples  are  literally  covered  with  scab.  Is 
there  anything  better  than  lime-sulphur? 
I regard  it  as  worthless. — D.  N.  C.,  Mead, 
Wash. 

Reports  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  indicate  that  lime-sulphur  is  gen- 
erally making  good  as  a substitute  for 
Bordeaux  mixture  in  fighting  scab,  and 
we  know  of  nothing  better  to  recommend. 
Ot  course,  Bordeaux  mixture  is  effective, 
but  sometimes  causes  injury  through  rus- 
seting  of  the  fruit. 

Miscellaneous  Questions 

(1)  Do  you  recommend  the  Stevens 
Late  Champion  strawberry?  Is  it  better 
than  Gandy? 

(2)  Are  the  Plum  Parmer  raspberry  and 
Kenoyer  blackberry  good  varieties? 

(3)  In  planting  a lawn  should  the  trees 
be  all  of  one  kind  or  should  they  be  mix- 
ed? What  kinds  are  best? — Subscriber, 
Corydon,  Ky. 

(l)  Varieties  of  small  fruits  vary  so 
that  it  is  hard  to  recommend  any  variety 
for  culture  over  a wide  range  of  territory. 
One  will  usually  have  to  test  varieties  for 
oneself.  As  a rule,  Stevens  Late  Cham- 
pion is  a more  productive  sort  than 
Gandy,  but  it  has  not  proven  so  with  us. 

i2)  Both  varieties  of  bush  fruits  are 
good,  as  they  have  been  generally  report- 
ed upon.  In  this  issue,  however,  Mr. 
Johnson  says  the  Kenoyer  is  a very  poor 
pollenizer. 

(3)  We  should  certainly  prefer  mixed 
planting,  but  would  take  care  not  to  get 
too  many  trees  of  any  kind.  An  open 
lawn,  with  trees  and  shrubbery  massed 
about  the  sides,  is  much  more  beautiful 
than  a lawn  with  trees  planted  every- 
where over  it.  Varieties  depend  greatly 
on  one’s  taste  and  the  room  one  has. 
For  compact-headed  trees  the  sugar  and 
Norway  maples  are  fine;  for  a high, 
graceful-growing  tree  nothing  can  beat 
the  American  elm. 

Wagons  for  Use  in  Harvesting  Apples 

A subscriber  wants  to  know  what  style 
of  wagon  is  best  to  use  in  hauling  apples 
from  orchard  at  packing  time.  In  the 
article  on  harvesting  and  packing  apples 
in  this  issue  the  author  recommends  the 
low-down  wagons  with  wide  tires.  They 
work  about  under  the  trees  much  better, 
and  save  lifting  the  apples  any  higher 
than  necessary.  This  is  an  important 
matter,  too,  in  handling  an  apple  crop. 
The  low  wheels  to  attach  to  an  ordinary 
wagon  can  be  bought  from  Electric  Wheel 
Company,  Quincy,  111.,  or  from  the  Empire 
Manufacturing  Company,  Quincy,  111.  Both 
firms  can  also  furnish  the  low  wagons 
complete.  We  urge  readers  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  who  write  to  these  advertisers  to 
say  they  do  so  at  our  suggestion. 

Making  Dill  Pickles 

Here  is  my  recipe  for  making  dill 
pickles,  this  information  having  been  ask- 
ed for  by  a recent  inquirer;  Wash  and 
place  a layer  of  cucumbers  and  a layer 
of  grape  leaves,  a small  piece  of  horse- 
radish and  dill  leaves  or  seed  alternately 
in  a jar.  Let  come  to  a boil  four  quarts 
of  water,  one  quart  of  vinegar;  remove 
from  the  fire  and  add  one  pint  of  salt 
and  a little  alum;  let  cool  and  pour  over 
the  pickles. — Mrs.  Geo.  Korn,  Canon  City, 
Colo. 

Watermelons  Under  Glass 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  through  the 
columns  of  your, paper  a little  informa- 
tion as  to  the  cultivation  of  watermelons? 
Do  the  blossoms  require  to  be  set  by 
human  agency  as  do  those  of  sweet 
melons  (which  I know  how  to  grow)? 
How  many  fruits  may  one  reasonably  ex- 
pect on  a single  plant?  How  long  a time 
does  a fruit  take  to  grow  to  full  ripeness 
or  to  time  of  cutting  from  the  day  it  sets? 
Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  they 
would  not  grow  and  ripen  their  fruit  sat- 
isfactorily under  glass  in  this  part  of  the 
world?  I believe  that  although  attempts 
have  been  made,  nobody  has  as  yet  grown 
the  watermelon  successfully  out-of-doors 
in  this  locality,  the  reason  of  failure  being 
probably  the  coolness  of  the  nights,  aided 
perhaps  by  the  comparative  shortness  of 
the  season,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  the  difficulty  of  getting  plants  suf- 
ficiently forward  at  the  time  when  they 
should  be  planted  out.  I am  experiment- 
ing with  them  under  glass. — J.  T.  Bealbv 
Nelson,  B.  C. 

Who  can  answer  our  correspondent’s 
questions?  In  this  section  watermelons 
grow  and  mature  out  of  doors,  and  we 
don’t  need  the  protection  of  glass.  Who 
can  help  our  reader  Solve  his  problems? 

The  Grape  Berry  Moth. 

Prof.  H.  A.  Surface,  a Pennsylvania 
State  Zoologist,  received  a letter  from 
a correspondent  concerning  a pest, 
which  according  to  the  description 
given,  he  determined  must  be  the 
grape  berry  moth.  In  telling  what  to 
do  in  order  to  overcome  its  bad  work, 
the  professor  wrote  as  follows: 

This  is  no  doubt  the  pest  common- 
ly known  as  the  grape  berry  moth. 
It  has  been  our  most  destructive 
grape  pest  in  this  region.  Many  per- 
sons growing  a few  grape  vines  to 
produce  grapes  for  their  own  home 
use  have  been  unable  to  do  so,  owing 
to  the  serious  destruction  by  this  par- 
ticular pest.  However,  it  is  some- 
thing which,  like  many  other  insects, 
is  easily  controlled,  and  the  loss  by  it 
is  almost  entirely  preventable.  The 
remedy  consists  in  spraying  the 


grapes  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  ar- 
senate of  lead. 

“The  formula  for  this  is  three 
pounds  of  Milestone  and  four  pounds 
of  quick  lime  in  fifty  gallons  of  water. 
This  makes  the  Bordeaux  mixture, 
and  is  useful  in  controlling  plant  dis- 
eases, such  as  the  black  rot  of  the 
grape,  mildew,  etc.  However,  Bor- 
deaux mixture  alone  is  not  an  insecti- 
cide. To  make  it  so,  you  must  add  an 
arsenical  poison,  the  best  of  which  is 
arsenate  of  lead.  This  is  for  the  chew- 
ing insects,  such  as  the  larvae  of  the 
grape  berry  moth.  We  add  two 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  each 
fifty  gallons  of  liquid,  whether  it  be 
Bordeaux  mixture  or  water  alone. 

“It  appears  that  the  egg  of  the 
grape  berry  moth  is  laid  on  the  out- 
side of  the  fruit,  the  same  as  the  cod- 
ling moth,  and,  consequently,  it 
should  be  controlled  by  the  same 
method,  which  consists  of  spraying 
with  an  arsenical  poison  before  the 
young  larvae  hatches  and  eats  its  way 
to  the  interior,  where  it  is  beyond 
reach. 

“The  spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead 
for  the  grape  berry  moth  should  be 
done  about  the  time  the  fruit  is  the 
size  of  a green  pea,  and  certainly  be- 
fore evidence  is  seen  of  any  puncture 
marks  in  its  skin.  It  should  be  re- 
peated about  once  every  two  weeks 
for  three  or  four  sprays.  It  is  the 
same  kind  of  treatment  as  that  to  be 
given  for  the  curculio  of  plum  and 
peach,  and  the  principle  is  the  same, 
excepting  that  we  use  only  half  as 
much  bluestone  on  peach  and  plum. 

“Bagging  the  grapes  would  serve  the 
same  purpose,  and  this  is  desirable 
where  a person  is  so  situated  that  he 
cannot  do  the  spraying.  The  small 
paper  bags  should  be  pinned  closely 
around  the  stems  of  the  grape  clus- 
ters soon  after  the  blossoms  fall.  This 
however,  is  tedious  and  consequently, 
expensive.” 

■s|fc  ^ 

What’s  the  Matter  With  Country  Life. 

The  Fruit-Grower’s  articles  in  re- 
cent issues  on  the  above  subject  have 
caused  considerable  correspondence 
with  subscribers  and  other  persons  in- 
rural  communities.  Many  influences 
are  now  at  work  along  this  line,  and 
it  seems  likely  that  much  progress  will 
be  made  within  the  next  few  years. 
And  yet  there  is  great  need  of  im- 
provement, and  that  speedily.  An  ad- 
vance notice  of  the  census  of  the  state 
of  Iowa  indicates  that  the  farming 
population  of  that  state  shows  an  ac- 
tual decrease  since  the  census  of  1900. 
More  and  more  the  farmers  and  their 
families  are  going  to  town;  tenant 
farming  is  on  the  increase,  and  the 
whole  situation  indicates  that  the  con- 
ditions are  not  right. 

A man  prominently  connected  with 
one  of  our  best  State  Agricultural  Col- 
leges writer  us  that  the  graduates  of 
these  institutions  are  not  helping  to 
improve  rural  conditions,  as  had  been 
expected,  for  the  reason  that  so  many 
of  them  find  good-paying  positions  in 
other  educational  institutions  or  in 
the  government  service,  and  there- 
fore they  do  not  go  back  to  the  farm, 
where  their  influence  in  the  commun- 
ity would  be  most  helpful.  In  referr- 
ing to  this  condition,  the  man  quoted 
continues : 

“I  do  not  regard  the  fact  that  our 
graduates  find  and  accept  these  posi- 
tions as  any  criticism  at  all  on  the 
college  and  its  work,  because  every 
young  man  has  a right  to  make  the 
most  of  himself,  and  rf  there  is  a high- 
er and  more  remunerative  position 
somewhere  up  the  line  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  accept  it  if 
he  is  qualified  for  it. 

“Some  of  the  leading  agricultural 
colleges  are  now  attempting  to  im- 
prove conditions  by  working  out  a 
sort  of  practical  course  for  the  farm 
boy  which  will  enable  him  to  take  up 
his  work  in  the  agricultural  college 
direct  from  the  grammer  school.  This 
practical  course  will  cover  a period  of 
about  two  years.  As  you  know,  at 
present  the  entrance  requirements  for 
the  freshman  year  are  those  of  a high- 
school  graduate,  and  these  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  many  country  boys.  For 
a collegiate  grade  of  work  this  stand- 


ard is  all  right,  but  in  addition  to  this 
there  should  lie  some  provision  made 
for  the  average  country  boy,  and  the 
two-year  course  is  a step  in  the  right 
direction.  This  course,  I believe,  with 
the  agricultural  high  school  move- 
ment, is  going  to  prove  a leaven,  so 
that  these  young  men  who  go  back 
to  their  respective  communities  will 
set  an  example  that  is  sure  to  be  con- 
tagious.” 

It  occurs  thus  that  this  move  is  in 
the  right  direction,  and  the  effect 
should  be  good.  The  agricultural  col- 
leges of  the  various  states  are  cer- 
tainly considering  the  very  problems 
we  have  been  discussing  for  several 
months.  A letter  from  President  Ken- 
yon L.  Butterfield  of  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  who  was  a mem- 
ber of  President  Roosevelt’s  Country 
Life  Commission,  says: 

“We  are  not  doing  nearly  so  much 
here  as  I wish  we  were.  We  held 
three  years  ago  a Massachusetts  Con- 
ference on  Rural  Progress.  This  was 
attended  by  people  with  all  sorts  of 
rural  interests,  and  the  general  idea 
was  to  set  up  a sort  of  program  for 
improved  agriculture  and  country  life. 
We  have  had  two  summer  schools  for 
country  clergymen,  and  expect  to  hold 
a third  this  coming  summer.  This 
summer,  at  the  closing  part  of  our 
summer  school  of  agriculture,  we  plan 
to  hold  also  a four-day  Conference  of 
Rural  Social  Workers.  The  idea  is  to 
bring  together  for  conference  all 
teachers,  preachers,  grange  lecturers, 
librarians  in  rural  communities,  of- 
ficers of  village  improvement  so- 
cieties, Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers,  etc.  They 
will  have  conferences  of  their  own  on 
their  special  problems,  and  then  we 
will  have  a general  conference  on  the 
larger  aspects  of  country  life. 

“We  are  also  assisting  several  towns 
to  organize  a sort  of  town-planning 
movement,  or  ‘Campaign  for  Rural 
Progress.’  Recently  there  was  estab- 
lished in  one  of  our  towns  ‘The  West 
Newbury  Federation  for  Rural  Pro- 
gress.’ The  plan  was  to  form  a sort 
of  committee  made  up  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  churches  of 
the  town,  of  the  schools,  of  the  ma- 
sons, and  of  all  other  organizations; 
this  committee  to  get  together  occa- 
sionally and  outline  plans  of  work  for 
improving  the  town  at  all  points.  My 
own  belief  is  that  the  first  step  is  to 
instill  into  the  minds  of  local  leaders 
the  necessity  for  this  improvement 
along  lines  of  living,  as  well  as  of  bet- 
ter farming.  If  the  country  preacher 
and  the  country  teacher,  and  the  pro- 
gressive farmer,  can  catch  a vision  of 
the  real  program  for  this  sort  of  thing, 
a great  deal  will  be  gained.” 

Seedling  Plums  from  Nebraska. 

The  Fruit-Grower  recently  received 
from  W.  F.  Sidders,  Route  5,  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  some  specimens  of  a splendid 
seedling  Americana  plum.  Mr.  Sidders 
writes  as  follows  regarding  this  plum: 

“The  specimens  sent  are  from  a 
tree  standing  near  Wild  Goose  trees. 
The  seedling  tree  is  now  what  we 
call  a five-year  tree  if  planted  from 
nursery  stock,  and  has  borne  three 
successive  crops,  this  year’s  crop  be- 
ing the  heaviest.  This  tree  passed 
through  a heavy  freeze  at  blooming 
time  and  was  covered  with  snow  and 
ice  when  the  plums  were  as  large  as 
peas.  The  fruit  is  large,  red,  covered 
with  blue  bloom;  flesh  is  sweet  and 
tender,  fine  for  canning,  and  makes 
excellent  jelly.  The  fruit  ripens  about 
July  15,  or  about  with  Wild  Goose. 
In  the  same  orchard,  and  under  same 
conditions,  Wyant  trees  have  1 per 
cent  of  crop;  Wolf,  1 per  cent;  Miner, 
10  per  cent;  Wild  Goose,  25  per  cent.” 

Mr.  Sidders  sent  some  photographs 
of  the  plum,  but  they  are  not  sharp 
enough  to  make  good  cuts.  The 
specimens  received  by  us  bear  out  his 
statements;  they  arrived  in  perfect 
condition,  and  this  plum  will  evident- 
ly make  a good  shipper.  Quality  was 
good,  there  being  very  little  astrin- 
gency. 

The  Georgia  peach  crop  swamped 
the  railroads,  and  there  was  a car 
shortage  for  a time.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  crop  has  been  moved 
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about  your-*. 
Fortune  in 7 

A 10  Aero  Farm  In  Florida  will 


make  more  profit  than  100  acrof 
In  the  Corn  Belt.  Buy  One  NOW. 

Ourd 

CQLV 


per  day 
per acre 


Some  Average 
Profit* 

ACRE  YIELDS 

Tomatoes  8 600 
Green  Beans  400 


Lettuc.e 
Peppers  COO 

Celery  750 

Cabbage  300 

Potatoes  300 

Oranges  1000 

Grape  Fruit  1250 
Strawberries  COO 
Other  fruits  and 
vegetables  in 
proportion 


Located  in  this 
onderful  country 

ROSELAND  PARK— 

right  on  Fast 
Coast  lty.  on 

East  Coast  of 
Florida  i 

CO  miles  north 

of  the  Everglades  and  way  r.oufch  of| 
the  damaging  frost  line.  You  raise | 
three  or  four  crops  per  year.  Fruit  I 
and  vegetables  ripen  during  winter  | 
months  and  are  shipped  north  who 
superior  fresh  fruit  and  green  vege- 1 
tables  bringfancy  prices;  Tomatoes  I 
15c  lb.  Lettuce  35c  doz.  hds,  etc.  Poul-  ■ 
try  raising  Is  an  enormous  business  In 
Florida.  Big  Profits— Sfcartyour  Poultry 
Farm  in  Florida.  ROSELAND  PARK, 
FLORIDA,  has  without  question  Finest 

m = — Climate  In  America— winter  months  a v- 

■I  erage  75  degrees— summers  &0  degrees.  This  country 
[jointer  rendezvous  for  millions  rich  northerners,  Insur- 
ing high  priced  markets.  Good  Schools,  Churches,  Lib- 
eral Laws,  Low  Taxes  and  plenty  of  Fine  Water.  This 
wonderful  hook  about  Florida  is  the  greatest  information 
book  published,  FREE.  FLORIDA  LAND  DEVELOPING 
COMPANY,  Main  Office.  Box  807,  Clarinda,  Iowa, 


THE  BEST 


Strawberry  Plants 

Are  the  Kind  We  Grow 


We  Have  a Full  Line  and 
can  furnish  from  one  dozen 
to  one-hundred  thousand. 
Fall  Catalog  Now  Ready 
Send  for  One — It’s  FREE 

J.  A.  BAUER 


Box  No.  1 


JUDSONIA,  ARK. 


NATURAL  Ground  PHOSPHATE 


Add  50  to  100% 
to  the  productive 
capacity  of  your 
manure  by  apply- 
ing  only  20c 
worth  to  each  ton 
of  manure. 

Write  for  free  Booklet 
telling  all  about  il. 


Increase  your 
crop  yields  50  to 
75%  by  applying 
$1.25  worth  per 
acre  to  the  soil 
direct.  Lea  d ing 
Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Stations  confirm 
this,  as  our  free  Book- 
let shows  Address. 

THE  FARMERS  GROUND  ROCK  PHOSPHATE 


RHUBARB  ROOTS 

For  Fall  Planting 


Special  Prices  on  Large  Quantities 


Southwestern  Seed  Co.,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 


BALL  BEARING 
AUTOMATIC  


MOtiEYREFUNDED  IF  NOT  SATISFACTORY 
I IN  EVERY  WAY 

• ADAMS  & ADAMS 

102.1  NKAN.AVErTOPEKA.KAN. 


LSfigHB 


ON  August  30th,  we  shipped  six  automatic  gates  to 
Lebanon,  Va.,  to  be  used  on  rural  routes.  On  Nov- 
ember 8th,  we  received  an  order  for  8 more  from  the 
same  place  for  the  routes.  On  June  16th  we  shipped 
one  automatic  gate  to  the  fort  at  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga. 
On  Nov.  26th  we  shipped  them  five  more.  If  they  are 
good  enough  for  the  government,  are  they  not  good 
enough  for  you? 


1 4)  Cents  a Rod 

For  22-in.  Hog  Fence ; 15  3-4c  for  — * 

26-inch;  18  8-4e  for  31-inch;  22e 
for  34-lnch;  25e  for  a 47-inch 
Farm  Fence.  §0-inch  Poultry 
Fence  83e.  Sold  on  30  days 
trial.  80  rod  spool  Ideal  B&rb 
Wire  $1.55  Catalogue  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  172  MUNC1E,  IND. 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 

Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a spring^ 
wagon,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc.,  If 
bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition.^ 

Harvey  bpring  Co.,  736,17th  St.,  Racine,  Wia.  || 


FREE  TRIAL  TO  YOU 


50,000 


ROCKY  MT.  CHERRY 

HIGHLAND  PARK  NURSERY,  WASHINGTON,  IOWA 


$10,000 


FOR  A SONG 

RECENTLY  PAID 

Send  us  YOUR  SONG  POEMS  for  examination  and 
offer.  H.  KIRKUS  DUGDALE  CO.,  Dept.  207,  Wash’n.  D.C. 


I Al  CENTS  A ROD  FOR  A 
4 24-INCH  HOG  FENCE 

Send  for  Catalog  ShowiDg  Many 
Styles  All  Sold  on  Trial 
The  Ottawa  Mfg.  Co..  Ottawa,  KS 


nicely,  and  some  new  records  were 
established. 
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Last  year  the  early  grapes  began 
to  ripen  the  first  of  August,  We 
made  our  first  shipment  of  Campbell’s 
Early  at  that  time.  Today  is  the 
15th  and  the  grapes  are  still  too  sour 
to  taste  well.  This,  of  course,  is  ow- 
ing to  the  freeze  which  killed  all  the 
fruit  when  it  was  about  the  size  of 
cabbage  seed  and  the  vines  were  com- 
pelled to  rely  on  the  putting  forth  of 
secondary  and  dormant  buds. 

Many  of  the  shoots  were  not  killed 
clear  back  to  the  cane  and  these  we 
broke  off  in  order  to  induce  the 
growth  of  dormant  cane  buds  which 
should  bring  fruit  clusters  with  them. 
Otherwise  many  of  these  partially 
killed  shoots  would  start  into  fresh 
growth  without  the  power  to  fruit 
clusters  again. 

Now  I find  many  more  grapes  that 
I estimated  after  the  new  growth  had 
blossomed.  Campbell’s  Early  has  a 
fourth  crop,  measured  by  that  of  last 
year,  but  the  rot  has  taken  enough 
toll  to  increase  the  amount  to  a third. 

I did  no  spraying,  judging  it  not 
worth  while  from  early  estimates,  but  I 
I see  now  that  my  decision  was  an  | 
error.  Green  Mountain  and  Delaware 
also  have  been  a good  third.  So  also 
has  Ives,  Worden,  Goethe  and  Con- 
cord. Brighton,  Niagara  and  Moore’s 
Early  have  less,  and  the  first  two  are 
more  subject  to  rot.  This  makes  an- 
other score  for  Campbell’s  over 
Moore’s  as  the  best  extra  early  for 
market.  So  far  Green  Mountain  is 
the  only  grape  sweet  enough  to  be  at 
all  palatable  and  it  answers  very  well 
when  we  are  feeling  that  voracious 
grape  hunger  that  always  comes  with 
the  first  sign  of  ripening. 

Green  Mountain  deserves  all  the 
good  opinions  expressed  of  it  by  va- 
rious correspondents.  It  is  an  extra 
early,  small  white  grape,  very  sweet, 
vine  vigorous  and  always  to  be  de- 
pended on  for  a large  crop.  It  is  a 
fine  table  grape,  sweeter  than  the 
Delaware,  but  not  so  piquant  as  that 
standard,  with  its  rare  combination  of 
sweet  and  acid. 

Notwithstanding  the  rainy  season 
here  which  promoted  excessive  wood 
growth,  some  of  the  vines  have  made 
a weak  growth,  proving  conclusively 
that  they  bore  more  than  was  good 
for  them  last  summer.  This  is  an 
infallible  test  and  this  warning  by 
abused  nature  should  be  always 
promptly  heeded  by  closer  pruning  for 
the  next  year.  Weakened  vines  must 
be  safeguarded  most  carefully  by  re- 
sricting  the  bearing  wood  to  much 
less  than  the  usual  amount,  or  they 
may  be  permanently  impaired,  even 
to  death. 

it 

The  strawberry  rows  are  looking 
none  the  best  after  their  siege,  first 
by  continuous  rains,  and  then  by 
weeds  and  grass.  Weeds  grow  so  fast 
that  heroic  measures  had  to  be  taken 
and  the  plants  were  sadly  mussed 
about  by  the  chopping  and  digging 
process  that  it  was  necessary  to  prac- 
tice. Many  runners  were  destroyed 
and  others  pulled  out  of  place.  The 
rows  were  having  the  usual  level  cul- 
ture always  given  them  at  this  time  of 
year  and  the  rains-drowned  them  un- 
til they  were  weakened  and  their 
leaves  yellowed.  It  will  take  a month 
of  growing  weather  for  them  to  re- 
cover. 

Added  to  all  the  additional  work 
imposed  by  the  rains,  one  of  our  best 
helpers  was  put  out  of  commission 
and  left  us  short-handed  at  a time 
when  the  weeds  were  growing  so  fast 
you  could  almost  see  them  in  the  act. 
The  rainy  season  did  other  damage. 
It  occasioned  the  rot  of  half  the  po- 
tato crop  and  now  I find  the  rhubarb 
stools  dying  at  an  alarming  rate, 
something  never  seen  here  before. 

The  young  raspberry  plantation, 
with  rows  and  middles  planted  to  po- 
tatoes, has  now  been  cleared  of  weeds 
and  potatoes  and  is  looking  well.  Still 
I am  chagrined  to  find  a number  of 
weak  plants  that  have  made  little 
growth,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that 


Reo  “Thirty”  $1250 

Five  passengers.  Top  and  Mezger  Automatic  Windshield  extra. 

The  thing  that  counts  most  is  getting-there-and-back.  The  only 
motor-car  you  can  afford  to  buy  is  the  one  that  keeps  on  doing  its 
work  every  day  in  the  year  and  every  hour  of  the  day. 

From  the  very  start — seven  years  ago — the  Reo  has  been  famous  for  its 
get-there-and-back  ability,  and  today  is  known  as  the  car  that  you  can 
be  sure  of. 

The  reason  is  plain.  The  Reo  is  not  a heavy  car,  generating  immense 
power  and  wasting  it  by  being  obliged  to  carry  unnecessary  weight. 
Weight  costs  money  to  produce,  costs  money  to  carry  it  around. 

The  Reo  puts  its  money  into  a well-built  engine  and  car  designed  on 
the  light-weight  principle.  A large  amount  of  power  developed  in  a 
moderate-size  engine,  and  that  power  conserved  throughout  the  whole  car. 

So  that  the  Reo  has  great  net  power  with  light  weight,  and  every 
part  can  be  built  of  the  very  best  possible  material — the  cost  being  put 
into  quality  and  not  weight.  That  makes  the  Reo  reliable. 

Conservation  is  the  order  of  the  day  and  the  Reo  is  the  Conservation 
Car.  There  is  no  more  need  of  wasting  power  than  there  is  of  wasting 
money.  Power  is  money. 

Besides,  the  Reo  is  the  most  economical  of  all  cars  to  operate  and 
to  keep  in  repair. 

Also,  because  it  is  light-weight,  it  can  also  be  light-springed,  and  is 
the  most  comfortable. 

All  these  things  and  more — showing  the  efficiency,  the  economy  and 
the  luxuriousness  of  the  Reo — are  told  in  the  Reo  catalog.  Send  for  this 
catalog  and  get  next  to  the  nearest  Reo  dealer. 

Reo  “Thirty”  Four=passenger  Roadster  with  detachable  tonneau 
(special  attachments  for  carrying  merchandise,  etc.)  same  price. 

Reo  “Twenty=three”  Four=Cylinder  Runabout,  $850.  Rea'y 
January  ist.  Other  Reos  ready  now. 

R M Owen  & Co  Lansing  Michigan  General  Sales  Agents  for  Reo  Motor  Car  Co 


ihe  patch  was  replanted  three  times 
to  insure  a perfect  stand  of  healthy 
plants.  This  serves  to  show  that 
it  is  important  to  set  vigorous  plants, 
and  that  weak  tips  should  be  rejected 
altogether.  A puny-growing  tip  plant, 
like  the  proverbial  sick  chicken, 
should  be  treated  by  having  its  head 
cut  off  and  a better  one  substituted  in 
its  place.  Also,  I am  in  favor  of  clos- 
er planting  on  rich  soil,  say  every  two 
feet  in  the  row  instead  of  three.  This 
would  mean  a third  more  plants  and 
I am  quite  sure  that  though  they 
might  not  attain  quite  as  large  devel- 
opment as  the  best  of  the  three  feet 
apart  plants,  yet  the  crop  might  be 
increased  as  much  as  a fourth,  which 
would  mean  a great  difference  in  the 
profit  account. 

Regarding  the  Manitou  red  on 
which  I commented  rather  unfavor- 


SPRAY  OF  MERSEREAU  BLACK- 
BERRY, SHOWING  PRODUCTIVENESS 

ably  last  month,  Mr.  George  W.  En- 
dicott  of  southern  Illinois  writes  as 
follows:  “I  note  what  you  say  about 

the  Manitou  red  raspberry.  Are  you 
sure  you  have  it?  In  my  opinion  there 
is  a lot  of  unwritten  history  about 
that  berry.  In  the  first  place  it  be- 
longs to  the  wild  varieties  such  as 
grow  up  in  the  old  pine-stump  fences 
in  York  State  and  Southern  Canada. 
Then  it  propagates  readily  from  the 
seed  and  some  of  these  seedlings  are 
the  most  prolific  producers  of  suck- 
ers I ever  saw.  I have  counted  160 
from  one  stock.  I im  satisfied  that 
a large  share  of  the  plants  now  sent 
out  are  seedlings.  I am  not  accusing 
the  originator  of  any  intention  to 
swindle  anyone,  but  I am  sure  a seed- 
ling has  crept  into  the  propagation  of 
his  stock.  1 know  there  was  one  in 
the  first  lot  sent  me,  but  fortunately 
1 noticed  it  and  kept  it  isolated.  In 
a later  shipment  there  were  a great 
number  and  1 now  find  that  I have  ! 


plants,  and  that,  too,  after  they  had 
been  damaged  by  frost  and  snow. 
Here  it  has  two  faults:  It  bears  too 
late  to  get  the  best  prices  in  Chicago, 
and  secondly,  it  makes  a rank  growth 
of  foliage  that  tends  to  hide  the  fruit 
and  careless  pickers  will  overlook 
much  of  it.” 

I am  glad  to  have  corroborative  ev- 
idence in  regard  to  the  unreliability 
of  the  Herbert  raspberry  as  a survivor 
of  our  winters.  The  berry  is  large  and 
fine  in  all  respects,  but  winter-killing 
constitutes  a fatal  defect.  So  far  the 
King  and  Cuthbert  stand  at  the  head 
for  early  and  main  crop.  The  Golden 
Queen  I have  dug  out  as  good  for 
neither  family  nor  market  purposes. 
It  belongs  in  the  class  of  white 
blackberries,  something  novel  in  color 
and  that  is  all. 


The  Hamilton  Reservoir 

Orchard  Heater 


Acknowledged  and  proven  after  three 
years  most  successful  use  the  standard  of 
efficiency  and  the  KING  of  all  heaters. 

A quarter  of  a million  in  the  hands  of 
the  growers  has  saved  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  fruit  and  proven  absolutely  that 
the  “Draw  the  cover  and  regulate  the 
fire’’  principle  is  the  only  one  worth 
while. 

No  use  smudging  unless  you  do  it  right; 
it  will  be  time  and  money  lost.  Buy  the 
most  powerful  heater,  one  that  can  be 
regulated  to  give  any  size  fire  needed 
and  vou  can  save  your  crops  with  little 
cost  and  small  effort  and  pay  you  great 
returns. 

Write  us  for  full  particulars  of  the 
only  heater  that  will  afford  ample  pro- 
tection under  all  circumstances. 

The  Hamilton  Reservoir 
Orchard  Heater  Co. 

Grand  Junction  Colorado 


A r senate  of  Lead 


MERSEREAU  BLACKBERRY',  NATURAL  SIZE 


three  acres  of  badly  mixed  plantation. 
1 am  sorry  for  that,  for  I think  a lot 
of  the  genuine  berry.  It  is  the  best 
quality  as  well  as  the  most  produc- 
tive of  any  of  the  reds.  I have  had  it 
yield  at  the  rate  of  200  twenty-four 
oint  cases  to  the  acre  on  two-year-old 


The  Himalaya  blackberry  is  a sort 
that  I am  unable  to  report  on  from 
personal  observation,  but  what  infor- 
mation I have  is  to  its  disparagement 
The  Calfornia  fruits  do  not  seem  to 
be  successful  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley. None  of  Burbank’s  noverties  is  a 


1000  lbs.,  guaranteed  15  per  cent  Arsenic  Oxide, 
in  50  and  100  lb.  kegs,  10c  per  lb.  F.  O.  B.  York. 

D.  C.  Kauffman,  35  W.  Phil*.  Sffi  York,  Pa. 

Hand  and  Power  Sprayers.  Spraying  Chemicals 


A BIG  SURPRISE 

Ten  Beautiful  Embossed  Thanksgiving,  Birthday  and 
Hallowe’en  Post  Cards  and  3 months’  trial  subscription 
to  Successful  Farming  sent  to  you  all  for  only  10c  and  I 
will  tell  you  about  my  big  surprise  if  you  answer  at  once. 
E.  T.  MEREDITH,  31  10th  Street,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


SAVE  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES 

Kill  San  Jose  Scale,  and  all  other  parasites  and  insects, 
by  spraying  with  a strong  solution  of 

Good’s  Polish  Whale  Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Nothing  to  injure  or  poison  trees,  plants,  vines  or 
shrubs.  No  sulphur,  salt  or  mineral  oils.  Dissolves 
easilv  in  water.  Used  and  endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture.  50  lbs.,  $2.50;  100  lbs.,  $4.50;  larger  quanti- 
ties proportionately  less.  Write  today  for  free  book- 
let of  Plant  Diseases. 

James  Good,  Original  Maker,  967  North  Front  St.,  Phlla. 
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commercial  success,  so  far  as  1 have 
heard. 

Mr.  William  Brown,  of  Kansas, 
whose  notes  are  always  dependable, 
tells  me  that  his  Cuthberts  were  the 
only  red  raspberries  that  were  not 
killed  back  this  last  winter,  and  he 
had  most  of  the  new  kinds,  including 
Manitou  and  Syracuse.  1 1 is  black- 
caps, with  some  shade,  came  through 
in  good  condition.  Cardinal  among 
trees  was  half  killed;  in  the  open  nine- 
tenths  succumbed.  His  Kenoyer 
blackberries  nearly  all  perished,  wjiile 
the  Early  Harvest,  among  trees,  came 
through  with  half  its  canes  uninjured, 
and  about  one-tenth  showing  rust.  His 
young  Mersereau  withstood  the  cold, 
but  the  older  plantations  revealed 
rust  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth.  I am 
indeed  sorry  to  be  confirmed  in  my 
experience  that  this  noble  variety  is 
subject  to  the  rust,  though  so  ideal 
in  all  other  respects.  As  things  pre- 
sent themselves  now,  I should  by  no 
means  discard  it  on  this  account,  but 
simply  resolve  to  circumvent  the  dis- 
ease by  vigilance  and  care  which, 
after  all,  are  the  price  we  must  pay 
for  excellence  in  anything.  Just  as 
we  are  informed  by  experimenters 
that  the  pear  blight  is  capable  of  be- 
ing controlled  by  weekly  prunings  of 
the  trees  and  the  disinfecting  of  the 
wounds,  so  I haven’t  a shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  blackberry  rust  can  be  con- 
trolled in  the  same  way:  By  weekly 

examinations  of  the  plants  and  the  re- 
moval of  all  infected  canes  before  the 
rust  spores  ripen. 

So  far  as  I know,  there  is  no  data  at 
hand  to  show  the  efficiency  of  spray- 
ing, but  all  analogies  go  to  prove  that 
as  a fungus  disease,  rust  can  be  con- 
trolled by  copper  or  lime-suulphur  so- 
lutions exactly  as  has  been  proved 
other  fungi  of  the  same  nature  can  be 
controlled.  Is  anyone  ready  to  ad- 
mit that  spraying  and  weekly  exam- 
inations are  not  worth  a full  black- 
berry crop?  I certainly  am  not,  for 
at  present  the  blackberry  seems  as 
profitable  as  even  the  strawberry, 
when  expense  of  culture  is  taken  into 
account. 

Here  no  variety  was  injured  to  any 
extent  by  the  cold  winter,  but,  as  re- 
marked, the  Kenoyer  so  far  is  a fail- 
ure through  imperfect  pollenation, 
though  grown  side  by  side  with  the 
Harvest  and  other  kinds.  This  is  also 
a defect  of  the  Wilson  Early  and 
Rathbun.  The  Harvest  here  is  not 
easily  susceptible  to  rust  and  I should 
not  hesitate  to  plant  it  in  quantity. 
In  is  case  neglect  of  culture  and  fer- 
tilizing seems  to  induce  the  disease. 
Missouri.  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Berkeley  County  Apples  for  Sale. 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  going  to  give 
some  free  advertising  to  the  Berkeley 
County  Horticultural  Society,  Mar- 
tinsburg,  W.  Va.  We  do  this  not 
merely  to  advertise  this  county’s  prod- 
ucts, but  to  show  the  fruit  growers  of 
other  districts  how  the  Berkeley 
County  growers  are  pushing  their 
business  and  advertising  their  wares. 

We  have  a very  attractive  circular, 
printed  in  two  colors,  which  is  being 
sent  out  broadcast  by  this  society  to 
call  attention  of  buyers  to  Berkeley 
County’s  splendid  fruit  crop.  This 
circular  is  headed,  “Apples  for  Sale 
in  Berkeley  County,  W.  Va.,”  and 
then  follows  this  business-like  an- 
nouncement : 

Location — Berkeley  County  is  in 
the  Eastern  Panhandle  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, at  the  junction  of  the  Shenan- 
doah and  Potomac  Valleys.  Martins- 
burg,  the  county  seat,  has  thirty-two 
passenger  and  express  trains  daily; 
reaching  Washington  in  two  hours! 
Baltimore  and  Harrisburg  in  three 
hours  and  Pittsburg  and  New  York  in 
seven  hours. 

“Shipping  Facilities— Trunk  line  fa- 
cilities, with  competitive  rates,  offer 
one-day  delivery  in  Baltimore,  two 
days  to  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati.  There  are 
also  cold  storage  facilities  at  Mar- 
tinsburg. 

“The  Berkeley  County  Pack — The 
Berkeley  County  pack  bears  an  ex- 
cellent reputation  with  the  trade.  An 
unsolicited  testimonial  from  an  Eng- 


lish dealer,  who  handled  Rcrkeley 
County  apples  last  year,  says:  ‘To 

find  the  same  quality  down  through 
to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  was  un- 
precedented in  our  experience  of  thir- 
ty years.’  The  I9I()  crop  will  surpass 
that  of  1909  in  quality. 

“Usual  Terms  of  Sale — Berkeley 
County  growers  are  accustomed  to 
sell  their  apples  for  cash  f.  o.  b.  load- 
ing station.  Crops  are  generally  con- 
tracted for  in  advance  of  the  picking 
season.  Buyers  interested  in  Berke- 
ley County  apples  would  do  well  to 
write  at  once  to  this  society  for  de- 
tailed list  of  the  principal  orchards 
and  their  estimated  crops  for  1910. 

“Crop  Estimate  Aug.  1,  1909 — 

Berkeley  County  estimates  125,000 
barrels,  made  up  of  the  following  va- 
rieties: York  Imperial,  60,000;  Ben 

Davis,  40,000;  Grimes  Golden,  5,000; 
Black  Twigs,  3,000;  Rome  Beauty, 
2,000;  Jonathan,  2,000;  Nero,  1,000; 
Winesap,  1,000;  miscellaneous  varie- 
ties, 7,000,  and  Kieffer  pears,  4,000.  A 
limited  quantity  of  fancy  Grimes 
Goldens  and  Winesaps  will  also  be 
packed  in  boxes. 

“Other  counties  in  West  Virginia 
estimate  as  follows:  Jefferson,  50,000 
barrels;  Morgan,  10,000;  Hampshire, 
5,000;  Mineral,  4,000;  Hardy,  2,500. 
Monongalia,  Mason  and  other  coun- 
ties also  have  commercial  orchards. 

For  additional  information  write, 
or  call  on  The  Berkeley  County  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  Alexl*  Clohan,  Pres- 
ident, Martinsburg,  West  Virginia.” 

Good  for  those  West  Virginia 
growers!  They  are  willing  to  learn 
from  their  Western  competitors,  just 
as  other  growers  should  be.  We  shall 
keep  in  touch  with  our  friends  in 
Berkeley  County— and  The  Fruit- 
Grower  has  many  subscribers  among 
them — and  report  the  outcome  of  this 
season’s  experience. 

Of  course,  we  have  had  circulars 
from  many  of  the  Western  associa- 
tions advertising  their  fruits,  and  we 
publish  this  announcement  to  show 
that  our  Eastern  growers  are  at  last 
waking  up.  We  know  of  several  dis- 
tricts in  the  East,  however,  where 
complaint  is  made  that  buyers  are  not 
numerous  enough.  We  wonder  if  it 
ever  occurred  to  these  growers  that 
they  might  use  a little  printer’s  ink 
very  effectively,  just  as  these  West 
Virginia  growers  are  doing. 

If  your  subscription  to  The  Fruit- 
Grower  has  expired,  send  your  renewal 
today. 


Mr.  Fruit-Grower,  Greeting 


Wkat  Do  You  Think  of  Crop  Insurance 
By  U sing  Orchard  Heaters  f 

Our  space  is  too  small  to  have  our  customers  tell  you  how  they 
saved  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  fruit  with  our  heaters  when  the 
temperature  fell  to  18  above  zero.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  these 
talks  in  a letter.  We  claim: 


Quick 

Heat 

Great 

Volume 

Big 

Crops 

Saved 


Economy 

Efficiency 


Operation 


A Reservoir  Coal  Heater 

Self  Feeding  and  Self  Cleaning 

That  you  may  be  at  once  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  IDEAL 
CC-AL  HEATERS,  we  will  send  you,  upon  the  receipt  of  50  cents, 
one  of  our  fifty-pound  all-night  burning  Heaters.  Try  this  beside  any 
other  make  of  Heater,  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  that  it  is  the  best 
Heater  on  the  market,  we  will  refund  your  money.  Agents  wanted— 
Send  references. 

THE  IDEAL  ORCHARD  HEATER  CO. 

GRAND  JUNCTION,  COLORADO 


ARE  t.? 

> 
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i 


Easy 
I "Grow 


You  want  a flower  large  and  showy,  without 
being  coarse,  hardy  as  the  oak.  easy  to  grow  and 
with  the  delightful  fragrance  of  the  rose?  Then 

Plant  Peonies  This  Fall 

They  thrive  better,  grow  larger  and  bloom  earlier. 

We  specialize  in  Peonies,  Send  for  catalog.  It 
describes  them  carefully,  giving  cultural  direc- 
tions, also  IRIS,  GERMAN  AND  JAPANESE. 
Their  requirements  are  extremely  simple  and 
they  are  a yearly  source  of  delight. 

Wild  Bros.  Nursery  Company 
Box  501  SARCOXIE,  MO. 


Papa’s  Land  Pays  $1200  Per  Acre 

His  book  called  “MAKING  HIGH  PRICED  LAND  PAY  RIG  MONEY.”  tells  how  he  does  it.  This  book  also 
shows  a large  number  of  actual  photographs  of  other  farms  where  his  methods  have  been  used  with  great  success. 


IT  IS  FREE 

IF  YOU  GET  IT  NOW 


This  book  Is  not  mere  theory — nut  the  result  of  years  of  constant  work  and  study.  Illustrated  by  the  reports  of  dozens 
of  farmers  who  have  followed  Its  methods.  One  chapter  gives  the  history  and  a report  of  profits  which  have  been  made 
by  growing  a very  unusuai  red  raspberry,  a berry  that  has  surprised  all  who  have  seen  lt»,and  a berry  which  Is  Interesting 
farmers  of  the  Northwest.  It  Is  known  as 

The  Alton  Improved  Red  Raspberry 

‘‘Gilbertson  Grown.’!  This  raspberry  has  stood  the  severest  winters  of  Northern  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Da- 
kota and  even  as  far  north  as  Canada,  without  the  least  winter  protection,  and  never  shows  signs  of  winter  killing. 

The  berry  is  especially  remarkable  for  its  great  size,  which  can  best  be  appreciated  from  the  photographs 
shown  m the  book,  "MAKING  HIGH  PRICED  LAND  PAY  BIG  MONEY.”  Its  flavor  as  well  as  its  other 
extraordinary  points  make  this  berry  so  far  above  the  ordinary  raspberry  that  it  brings  much  more  than  the 
market  price.  The  Alton  raspberry  has  a wonderfully  long  fruiting  season,  producing  a heavy  crop  of  large, 
delicious  berries  for  over  three  months. 


A.O.OlLBErrsON 


SEND  FOR  THIS  VALUABLE  FREE  BOOK  TODAY 

The  book  contains  a valuable  chapter  by  a well  known  teacher  of  domestic  science  on  the  preserving  of  fruit. 
Illustrated.  Your  good  wife  will  enjoy  this.  Remember  this  is  not  a mere  catalog,  but  a valuable  book, 
written  by  a specialist  whose  lands  produce  more  per  acre  than  any  other  farms  in  the  Northwest.  The  sooner 
you  read  this  book  the  better  you  can  use  its  information.  You  will  make  a mistake  to  wait  until  after  harvest 
to  get  a copy.  There  are  no  strings  to  this  offer.  The  book  is  absolutely  free. 

A.  O.  GILBERTSON,  GROWER  OF  SPECIAL  CROPS 

BOX  501  MASON  CITY,  IOWA 


“D  W”  SPRAY  YOUR  TREES 

_ I \ I J /\  prepare  nowi  iiiiiiiii  ; 

■ Delays  Proved  Dangerous  Last  Year  and  Will  This  Next  Year 

EVERY  FRUIT  GROWER  should  make  us  their  source  of  helpfulness.  REX  SPRAYS  are 
more  extensively  used  from  coast  to  coast  than  any  other  and  with  our  7 factories  we  are  in  con- 
stant touch  with  all  conditions  in  all  sections. 

WE  ARE  SPECIALISTS  in  .spray  business.  It  is  not  a “side  line’’  with  us.  We  can  supply 
}'Ou  and  guide  you.  Get  Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution,  Rex  Arsenate  of  Lead  and  Rex  Spray 
Pumps,  then  you  will  have  no  regrets.  While  spraying  is  necessary  and  very  profitable,  it 
also  too  expensive  to  speculate  on  with  “imitation”  products. 

GET  FREE  our  “Rex 

Spray  Bulletin.  ’ Write  to  1 lie  XvCX  (jOflip^Iiy 
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THE  FARM 
BEAUTIFUL 


A Department  Devoted  to 
the  Best  Interests  of  Farmer* 
and  Other  Country  Dwellers 
in  Aiding  them  to  Arrange 
their  Lands  and  Dwellings 
for  Convenience  and  Beauty 


Country  Foot-Paths. 

Writers  on  health  have  long  lament- 
ed that  Americans,  and  especially 
American  women,  take  little  exercise 
on  foot.  As  compared  with  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Germans,  our  distaste 
for  pedestrian  exercise  is  very  mark- 
ed, and  it  is  a familiar  fact  that  even 
men  and  women  who  walk  a great 
deal  in  town,  content  themselves  in 
summer  by  sitting  out  of  doors, 
boating  and  driving;  or,  if  young  and 
active,  turn  to  tennis  or  some  other 
sport,  but  walk  comparatively  little. 
Yet  we  are  not  a lazy,  apathetic  race, 
but  a nervous  energetic,  even  restless 
race;  and  we  are  not,  like  the  French, 
so  wholly  devoted  to  social  pleasures 
that  we  are  comparatively  indifferent 
to  the  charms  of  Nature.  Nor  does 
our  climate  afford  a sufficient  ex- 
planation of  our  distaste  for  walking. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  many  summer 
days  when  the  sun  is  very  hot  and 
the  temperature  very  high.  But  we 
have  many  others,  even  in  the  mid- 
dle of  summer,  and  long  successions 
of  them  in  spring  and  autumn,  when 
Nature  seems  to  have  done  her  very 
best  to  tempt  men  out  of  doors  when, 
under  right  conditions,  walking  would 
be  pure  pleasure. 

The  real  trouble  is,  perhaps,  that 
we  cannot  always  walk  in  the  coun- 
try under  the  right  conditions,  and 
the  fact  that  we  cannot  is  doubly  un- 
fortunate. It  would  be  better  for  our 
health  as  a people,  if  the  love  of  exer- 
cise were  more  general;  and  it  would 
be  better  for  our  intellectual  and 
spiritual  developement  if  the  love  of 
Nature  were  more  general.  We  do 
not  associate  these  two  statements  in 
a casual  or  careless  way. 

The  love  of  walking  and  the  love 
of  Nature  are  more  intimately  con- 
nected than  most  persons  realize. 
Only  he  who  goes  abroad  on  foot 
can  really  learn  to  know  the  beauties 
of  Nature,  because  only  he  lives,  for 
the  time  being,  with  those  beauties, 
passing  among  them,  not  beside  them, 
and  seeing  the  smaller  ones  as  well 
as  the  greater,  the  more  intimate  and 
secret  as  well  as  those  which  are  free- 
ly displayed.  To  contemplate  a beau- 
tiful prospect  from  a veranda  or  to 
traverse  a charming  country  in  a car- 
riage means  much  to  him  who  has 
eyes  to  see;  but  to  spend  an  hour  in 
the  woods  or  to  follow  on  foot  the 
course  of  a winding  river  means  vast- 
ly more.  And  while  a beautiful  out- 
look from  one’s  home  or  the  chance 
to  drive  and  ride  at  Will  are  luxuries 
of  the  rich,  the  foot-path  is  free  to 
the  poorest. 

But  just  here  is  the  trouble — just 
here  we  find  the  reason  why  we  can- 
not walk  under  the  right  conditions. 
Broadly  speaking,  there  are  no  rural 
foot-paths  in  America.  There  is  the 
high-road  which  takes  us  where  it 
wills,  not  where  we  will,  and  never, 
of  course,  into  the  heart  of  Nature’s 
loveliness,  and  which,  moreover,  is  too 
often  hot  and  dusty.  There  are  the 
fields  and  meadows  that  walls  and 
fences  encircle  even  when  the  crops 
are  gone  and  upon  these  we  must  not 
tread.  And  there  are  the  woods  with 
a few  paths,  perhaps,  but  often  track- 
less, briery  and  tangled;  and,  even 
when  they  offer  easy  passage,  often 
secluded  from  approach  by  cultivated 
fields,  brooks  or  marshes.  Of  course 
the  born  lover  of  Nature  blessed  with 
sturdy  thews  and  sinews,  maizes  light 
of  such  impediments  to  his  pleasure, 
and  might  possibly  say  that  he  pre- 
ferred the  wildwood  flavor  of  an 
American  country  walk  to  the  tamer 
enjoyment  offered  by  an  English  lane 
or  a German  forest-path.  But  such 
vigorous  enthusiasts  form  but  a small 
minority  among  the  multitudes  who 
live  all  the  year  round  in  country 
neighborhoods,  or  go  forth  summer 
after  summer  in  search  of  health  and 


are  what  we  need,  alike  in  the  inter- 
ests of  healthful  physical  develop- 
ment and  of  healthful  growth  in  the 
sentiment  of  Nature. 

Note:  This  article  is  a reprint  from 
the  second  volume  of  Garden  and 
Forest.  DANIEL  A.  CLARKE. 
Rhode  Island. 


recreation;  and  among  these  multi- 
tudes are  thousands  who  might  grow 
to  be  lovers  of  Nature  too,  if  only  the 
path  were  made  a little  smoother  for 
them.  It  is  not,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  a matter  of  mere  taste  or  con- 
venience. Even  a strong  woman  is 
seriously  hampered  by  her  clothing 
in  a cross-country  walk,  and  to  a deli- 
cate woman,  the  effort  involved  would 
be  impossible.  To  climb  fences  or 
take  down  heavy  rails,  to  ford  brooks, 
clamber  up  rough  hill-sides  and  over 
rugged  fields  and  under  matted  for- 
est branches,  and  if  it  has  rained  of 
late,  to  get  soaking  wet  in  the  pro- 
cess, is  a prospect  uninviting  to  the 
average  city-bred  man,  and  necessar- 
ily deterent  to  the  average  city-bred 
woman.  Both  are  thrown  back  per- 
force on  the  high  road  with  its  very 
limited  offers  of  pleasure;  and  the 
days  are  indeed  many  in  an  American 
summer  when  the  high  road  is  as  for- 
bidding in  its  own  way  as  is  the  track- 
less forest. 

In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  one 
may  walk  through  a',  county  without 
troubling  the  high-road.  The  winding 
by-road  with  its  bowery  sides  is  every- 
where at  our  service,  and  everywhere, 
too,  we  find  the  foot-path,  crossing 
private  grounds, ' perhaps,  as  sanc- 
tioned by  some  ancient  right-of-way; 
edging  the  little  river  and  passing  it 
by  the  bridge  which  is  always  to  be 
found  inhere  needed;  bordering  the 
farmer’s  fields,  leading  from  one  hos- 
pitable gate  or  turn-stile  to  another, 
and  finding  its  way  to  every  attract- 
ive point  of  view.  Of  course  the  phy- 
sical conditions  of  the  two  countries 
are  very  unlike — England  has  been 
cultivated  for  so  many  centuries  that 
scarce  an  acre  appears  which  the  hand 
of  man  has  not  put  to  some  sort  of 
service,  while  even  in  the  most  thick- 
ly-settled parts  of  our  older  states 
there  are  many  tracts  which  are  still 
almost  in  their  primitive  condition. 
Horses,  too,  are  cheap  with  us  and 
dear  in  England,  so  the  English  rus- 
tic is  obliged  to  walk  where  his  Amer- 
ican cousin  may  ride  if  he  will.  But 
to  explain  why  we  have  not  so  many 
footpaths  as  the  English  is  not  to 
confess  ourselves  satisfied  with  the 
want  of  them.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  why  we  should  not  have  them 
in  far  greater  numbers.  It  costs  a 
good  deal  to  make  a road  but  very  lit- 
tle to  make  a foot-path,  for,  of  course, 
we  need  merely  a narrow  path  which 
a well-shod  and  sensibly-dressed  per- 
son can  traverse  with  a moderate  de- 
gree of  comfort — not  a gravel-walk 
fit  for  slippers  and  muslin  gowns. 
Often  a couple  of  planks  across  a 
brook,  a few  loads  of  earth  dumped 
in  a marshy  spot,  two  or  three  stones 
set,  as  steps,  against  a wall  or  fence, 
and  a little  cutting  away  of  tree- 
branches  and  undergrowth,  would 
open  up  a delightful  tract  of  country 
which  now  is  almost  impossible  of 
approach.  Nor  do  we  think  that  the 
farmer’s  or  landed  proprietor’s  inter- 
ests would  suffer  by  such  trifling 
civilities  paid  to  possible  pedestrians. 
More  persons  would  cross  his  proper- 
ty, but  those  who  did  cross  would  do 
it  less  damage.  The  path  might  keep 
even  boys’  feet  from  straying  into  less 
desirable  directions,  while  those  for 
whose  especial  benefit  it  was  formed 
■would,  of  course,  be  limited  by  its 
bounds.  If  even  the  rudest,  simplest 
paths  were  thus  generally  formed  in 
our  rural  neighborhoods,  their  influ- 
ence would  at  once  be  felt  in  the  vil- 
lage itself  as  well  as  in  the  summer 
colony.  Ask  any  farmer’s  daughter 
why  she  does  not  walk  more  and  she 
will  answer,  like  the  city  woman, 
“Where  shall  I walk?  The  road  is 
unattractive,  the  meadows  and  woods 
are  always  more  or  less  difficult  to 
cross,  and  often  impassable.”  More 
paths  and  simple  bridges  and  stiles 


Peach  Shipping  Record  in  Georgia. 

From  our  friend  J.  IT.  Hale  we  get 
a brief  report  of  the  season’s  work  in 
handling  Georgia  peaches.  Inciden- 
tally, Mr.  Hale  claims  the  record  for 
quick  work  in  handling  peaches.  He 
says; 

“On  July  23  we  finished  the  sea- 
son’s peach  harvest  here  at  Fort  Val- 
ley. We  shipped  162  carloads,  stack- 
ed some  fifteen  or  sixteen  carloads  on 
the  railroads  when  they  failed  to  sup- 
ply cars,  and  left  about  ten  cars  in 
the  orchard  because  the  fruit  matured 
in  too  bad  weather  to  harvest.  We 


Make  Your  Old 
Wagon  New 

Just  as  strong  and  as  good  as  ever 
and  more  convenient.  Write  us  and 
let  us  show  you  how  cheaply  we 
can  fit  your  old  running  gear  with 
our  superb 

Electric 
Steel 
Wheels 

which  put  an  end  to  all  break-downs. 
No  shrinking  or  drying  apart  or  tire  set- 
settlne  Makes  your  wagon  a real  handy  wagon.  Our 
48  page  book  shows  you  why  no  other  wagon  wheels  In 
the  world  equal  the  famous  Electric  Steel  Wheels. 
Reading  it  will  Save  you  time,  money  and  horseflesh. 
It’s  free.  Write  for  It  to-day  to 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  67 , Quincy,  III. 


Reliable  Schools 

The  following  advertisements  are  of 
reliable  institutions  of  learning,  and 
Fruit-Grower  readers  will  do  well  to 
send  for  catalogues  of  the  various  in- 
stitutions. 


The  College  School 


had  a total  crop  of  a little  less  than 
200  carloads  of  sound,  high-colored 
fruit,  free  from  worms  and  rot,  and 
of  much  higher  quality  than  for  many 
years  past.  The  total  output  from  the 
state  is  a little  in  excess  of  5,000 
carloads  sent  to  market,  and  probably 
1,000  cars  not  shipped,  through  scar- 
city of  cars  and  lack  of  labor. 

“Two  records  were  made  here  at 
the  Hale  orchard,  one  on  July  2 and 
the  other  on  July  20.  On  July  2 we 
shipped  4,040  six-basket  crates,  eight 
carloads,  or  practically  one  million 
ITiley  peaches.  This  fruit  was  picked 
by  forty-five  black  men  and  women. 
On  July  20  fifty-nine  people  picked 
twelve  carloads  of  peaches,  or  6,048 
crates  of  Elbertas.  This  is  a record 
that  we  are  proud  of,  and  I doubt  if  it 
will  ever  be  equaled  by  any  other  set 
of  laborers  in  America.  This  story 
sounds  big,  but  it  is  way  beyond  that. 
Most  of  the  experienced  readers  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  are  not  going  to 
believe  this  story,  and  I shall  not 
blame  them  if  they  don’t — but  our 
payroll  and  the  railroad  shipments 
prove  it.” 

Perish  the  thought  that  anyone 
should  doubt  Friend  Hale’s  story.  We 
who  know  him  well,  and  have  heard 
him  often,  will  indorse  anything  he 
says — except,  of  course,  when  he  gets 
on  his  favorite  subject  of  denouncing 
Ben  Davis  apples. 

The  Georgia  Fruit-Growtrs’  Ex- 
change is  said  to  have  made  money 
for  the  peach  growers  this  season  in 
handling  the  crop. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Van  Deman  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  judging  of  the  Spokane 
Apple  Show  again  this  year 


KENILWORTH 

_ ILLINOIS 

The  boys’  school  noted  for  its  efficiency  in  college  prep- 
aration and  all-round  development.  One  teacher  to 
each  seven  boys.  Individual  instruction.  Over  70  per 
cent,  of  our  bovs  return  from  year  to  year.  Athletics. 
Catalog.  ALLEN  H.  CARPENTER,  Headmaster,  Box  672 


WAYLAND  ACADEMY 


Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin.  Est.  1835.  Christian  Co-Eduea- 
tional  home  school.  8th  grade  to  1st  year  college,  all 
courses.  5 buildings:  20  acre  campus;  athletic  held; 
half-mile  track:  large  lake  offers  recreation.  Endow- 
ment 8250,000;  expenses  $250.  Piano,  Vocal  Music,  Elocu- 
tion, Stenography.  Send  for  catalog. 

EDWIN  P.  BROWN,  P.  O.  Box,  C.  Y. 


1838-1910 


EDICAL  COLLEGE 

or  Virginia 


MEDICINE-DENTISTRY-PHARMACY 

Seventy-third  session  begins  Sept.  13, 1910. 
Excellent  laboratory  and  clinical  facil- 
ities. Climate  salubrious,  living  expenses 
moderate.  For  catalogue,  address, 
CHRISTOPHER  TOMPKINS,  M.  D. 
1227  E.  Marshall  St.  RICHMOND,  VA. 


Kansas 

Agricultural  College 

Agriculture,  Engineering,  Architecture,  Vet- 
erinary Medicine.  Printing,  Domestic  Science 
and  Art.  Send  for  catalogue.  Address 
The  Secretary.  Manhattan.  Box  2. 

Fall  Term,  September  21. 
Correspondence  Courses  Offered. 


THE  CITADEL- 


“The  Military  College  of  South  Carolina'' 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

Established  1842.  Thorough  courses 
in  English,  Engineering,  Languages, 
and  the  Sciences.  The  Military  Life 
of  West  Point.  Excellent  winter  cli- 
mate. Very  moderate  charges.  Ad- 
dress Col.  6.  J.  Bond,  Superintend^. 


Highland  Park  College 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 


School  AH  Year 
Enter  Any  Time 
,1,000  Students  Annually 


Highland  AA 
Park  College  ' V 

comes  nearer  meet- 
ing the  demands  of 
modern  education  than 
any  other  College  in  the 
country.  Expenses  of  students 
annually  reduced  many  thousands 
of  dollars  by  the  moderate  charge  for 
board  and  room  in  College  Buildings,  where 
living  expenses  are  furnished  practically  at  cost. 


Terms 
Open 
September 
i.  October  17, 
Nov.  29.  1910. 
and  Jan.  2,  Febru- 
ary 2 1 , April  3.  May 
1 6 and  June  1 3,  1 9 1 1 . 


COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS 


1 ikaeol  Aide  STANDARD  A CLASS  IOWA  CoL- 
LlDcrdl  tuts  LEQE.  AlsoPreparatory  and  Ele- 
mentary Preparatory  Courses  in  which  students 
of  all  degrees  of  advancement  are  admitted, 
xi  | Didactic,  State  Certificate, 

normal  County  Certificate,  Primary 
Training — most  complete  training  for  teachers 
in  the  west.  Graduates  receive  state  certificates. 
•7  . . Civil,  Electrical,  Meobani- 

Lngmeenng  cal.  Also  one  year  Telephone, 
Electrical,  Steam.  Machinist's  and  Automobile 
Machinist’s  courses.  12-weeks  courses  in  Gas, 
Automobile  and  Traction  Engineering.  Shop 
Work  From  Beginning. 

DL  - „ 1.  Regular  Ph.  G.,  Ph.  C.,  Pure 

rnarmacy  FOOD  and  Iowa  Courses.  2.  Prac- 
titioner’s Course  and  Extension  Courses  for 
Druggists.  One  of  the  largest,  best  equipped 
Colleges  of  Pharmacy  in  the  United  States. 

1 Standard  Courses  in  Law  offered  in 

Law  resident  and  extension  courses. 

A Complete  College  of  Music.  Piano, 
ITIUSIC  violin.  Voice,  Orchestra,  Band,  Chorus, 
Harmony,  Mandolin.  Guitar,  and  Supervisor’s 
Course  in  Public  School  Music.  A fine  faculty 
of  teachers,  each  an  artist  in  his  line. 

A Thoroughly  Equipped  College 
uraiory  OF  oBATOry  under  the  direction  of 
the  most  competent  teachers. 

D » . A Thoroughly  Established 
ren  Art  SCHOOL  of  Penmanship,  Pen  Art 
and  Public  School  Drawing. 


CL/n-t-lionrl  As  LARGE  AND  COMPLETE  A COL- 
onoruidliu  LEGE  0F  Shorthand  and  Type- 
writing as  fs  found  in  the  country.  Every  grad- 
uate sent  to  paying  position.  $50  for  full  course. 
Time  unlimited. 

D • The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped 

DUSineSS  Business  College  in  the  West. 
Not  a department  of  a literary  cp”ege,  but  a 
thoroughly  equipped  Business  College,  with  the 
finest  business  exchange  in  the  U.  S.  Combined 
Business  and  Shorthand  Courses, 
mi  l The  Largest  and  Best  Equip- 

l eiegrapny  FEp  college  of  telegraphy 

intheU.S.  Every  graduate  sent  to  a paying  posi- 
tion. Eight  completely  equipped  telegraph  sta- 
tions. Main  line  wire  practice  and  station  work. 
$50  for  full  course,  time  unlimited. 

A,  ,|  r • A Full  Course  in  Railway 
ClVlI  service  Mail  Service.  Classes  organ- 
ized Sept.  6,  Nov.  29, 1910,  and  Jan.  2.  1911. 

14  Ca  J Over  7.800  Students  Enroll- 

nome  Stuoy  ED  in  the  Correspondence 
School.  Almost  any  subject  you  wish  by  cor- 
respondence. 

c c -1 I The  Summer  School  opens 

Slimmer  Scnool  June  13, 1911.  Special  work 
for  all  grades  of  teachers. 

r Board,  $1.75.  $2.25  and  $2.75  per  week. 

expenses  Tuition  in  Preparatory, College,  Nor- 
mal and  Commercial  Courses,  $18  a quarter.  All 
expenses  three  months,  $55.40;  six  months,  $98.75; 
nine  months,  $143.60.  Send  for  catalog.  State 
course  In  which  you  are  Interested. 


O.  H.  LONGWELL,  Pres.,  Highland  Park  College,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 
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“Look  for  Safety  of  Principal  as 
first  requirement  of  investment. 

— John  D.  Rocke 


99 


Seven 


Per  Cent 


Having  become  satisfied  as  to  the  safety  of  an  invest- 
ment the  next  important  thing  is  the  rate  of  interest— the 
greatest  earning  power  your  money  will  give  you. 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  now  offering  in  denominations  of 
$100  each,  a few  of  the  first  mortgage  gold  bonds  recently 
authorized  by  this  company. 

These  bonds  are  part  of  an  issue  of  $60,000,  which  is  a 
first  claim  on  all  the  assets  of  the  company.  There  is  no 
other  incumbrance  on  the  property,  which  is  conservatively 
valued  at  more  than  three  times  the  amount  of  the  bond 
issue. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  been  for  years  on  a profitable 
basis,  and  the  profits  made  by  it  have  been  put  back  into 
the  business,  so  that  now  the  assets  of  the  company  are 
over  $200,000. 

The  interest  rate  is  7 per  cent,  payable  by  coupon  in 
January  and  July  of  each  year.  The  bonds  mature  in  Tuly, 
1917.  J 

Price  of  the  bonds  is  par  and  interest  from  January  1, 
the  interest  to  be  paid  back  to  the  bondholder  at  the  next 
interest  period — July  1. 

Inviting  correspondence  on  the  subject,  we  are 
Yours  very  truly 

The  FRUIT-GROWER 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


More  About  Northwest  Arkansas. 

Continuing  his  visits  to  the  fruit 
districts  of  Northwest  Arkansas,  The 
Fruit-Grower’s  correspondent  this 
month  tells  of  his  visit  to  Fayette- 
ville and  Springdale,  as  follows: 
Fayetteville,  Ark.,  is  not  only  the 
seat  of  learning  for  this  great  state, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  cities  in 
the  Southwest,  its  picturesque  hills 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  The 
scenery,  the  fruit,  the  soil,  the  hos- 
pitable people,  all  make  one  pleased 
with  this  place. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  hours  I 
have  spent  for  many  a day  was  with 
Prof.  Ernest  Walker,  horticulturist  of 
the  Experiment  Station.  Professor 
Walker  is  one  of  the  most  practical 
horticulturists  in  the  United  States. 
His  advice,  if  taken  by  all  the  fruit- 
growers in  Arkansas,  would  be  worth 
$25,000,000  per  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  apple  crop 
of  Washington  County  will  bring 
about  $1,200,000.  The  peach  crop  will 
equal  about  $40,000.  This  with  the 
strawberry  crop  will  equal  about 
$50,000. 

There  is  over  $1,000,000  on  deposit 
in  the  banks  of  Fayetteville,  which 
shows  the  splendid  financial  condi- 
tion of  this  community.  During  the 
recent  panic  no  limitation  on  check- 
ing was  made  by  the  banks  at  Fay- 
etteville. 

While  the  peach  crop  of  Washing- 
ton County,  as  a rule,  is  not  as  large 
as  usual  this  season,  some  bumper 
yields  are  reported.  Among  those 
are  Lieut*.  Frank  Ellis.  Mr.  Ellis  has 
5,500  Elbertas  and  1,500  Salways.  Mr. 
Ellis  has  also  a beautiful  cherry  or- 
chard consisting  of  2,500  trees.  Mr. 
Ellis  says  that  he  cleared  $100  per 
acre  on  his  four-year-old  Elbertas. 

A.  L.  Trent  will  clear  this  year 
$1,000  on  his  five  acres  of  six- 
year-old  Elbertas.  Mr.  Trent  says 
that  his  peach  and  apple  crops  to- 
gether will  pay  him  about  half  the 
price  that  the  farm  cost  him. 

J.  W.  Tiller  has  2,000  seven-year- 
old  peach  trees,  and  1,000  seven-year- 
old  apple  trees.  Mr.  Tiller’s  peaches 
were  excellent.  The  crop  was  fairly 
large.  Hfs  orchard  is  1,600  feet  above 
sea  level.  His  apple  crop  is  very  fine. 
Mr.  Tiller  uses  the  very  latest  im- 
proved methods  in  cultivating  his 
trees.  Some  of  the  most  excellent 
specimens  of  peaches  that  the  writ- 
er has  seen  this  year  came  from  this 
orchard. 

Rhubarb  does  splendidly  here.  J.  A. 
Adams  has  ten  acres  that  brings  him 
from  $300  to  $500  per  acre  annually. 

The  soil  here  appears  to  be  the 
natural  home  of  the  pear.  J.  C.  Ucker 
on  his  thirty-acre  pear  orchard 
cleared  $2,000. 

Cherries  do  splendidly  in  this  part 
of  the  Ozarks,  although  there  are  but 
few  commercial  orchards  yet  in  bear- 
; ing.  J.  B.  Vix  cleared  an  average 
of  $20  a year  for  five  years  off  of 
one  tree.  William  Crouch  off  of  six- 
teen cherry  trees  averaged,  this  year, 
three  crates  to  the  tree,  $3  per  crate 
or  $144  off  of  the  sixteen  trees. 

Professor  Walker  of  the  State  Ex- 
perimental Station,  has  quite  a large 
display  of  1910  peaches.  Many  of 
them  weigh  13  or  14  ounces,  of  the 
Elberta  variety. 

Mr.  Editor,  did  you  ever  hear  of 
buyers  kicking  on  Elbertas  being  too 
large?  That  is  what  some  of  the  buy- 
; ers  down  in  Washington  County  are 
doing  this  season.  A representative 
j of  one  of  the  largest  fruit  houses  in 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  informed  the  writer 
that  the  Elbertas  in  Washington 
County  was  so  large  this  season;  that 
in  order  to  come  out  whole  on  them 
they  were  compelled  to  sell  them  to 
the  fancy  trade  exclusively.  He  said 
they  were  retailing  in  the  East  at 
about  10  cents  apiece.  A representa- 
tive of  a large  Chicago  firm  informed 
the  writer  that  he  had  bought  peaches 
'jin  every  peach  section  of  the  United 
States,  but  had  never  seen  any  El- 
Jbertas  to  equal  what  he  had  bought 
jin  Washington  County  this  season. 

There  are  various  soils  in  this  coun- 
ty, such  as  red,  chocolate,  black  loam 
|3nd  sandy  loam.  The  following  crop 
report  was  handed  to  the  writer  on 
grains  and  vegetables.  The  average 


yield  per  acre  for  the  whole  county 
arc  as  follows:  Wheat,  25  bushels, 
oats,  50  bushels;  sweet  potatoes,  200 
bushels;  Irish  potatoes,  200  bushels; 
tomatoes,  300  bushels.  At  this  writ- 
ing (August),  he  late  corn  is  not 
yet  matured,  but  there  is  every 
indication  that  the  average  will  be 
about  50  bushels. 

Small  farms  are  more  the  rule  here 
than  perhaps  any  other  section  of  the 
state.  The  average  sized  farm  with- 
in two  and  a half  miles  of  Fayette- 
ville is  twenty  acres. 

There  will  be  about  1,000,000 
pounds  of  dried  fruit  shipped  from 
Fayetteville  this  year.  The  canning  in- 
dustry is  very  extensive.  One  of  the 
canneries  has  a capacity  of  20,000 
cans  per  day.  The  home  canning  in- 
dustry is  very  large  in  this  vicinity, 
and  will  amount  to  many  thousand 
cans  annually.  There  are  over  twenty 
growers  at  Fayetteville  running  home 
canneries.  The  home  canners  are  or- 
ganized into  an  association.  Peaches, 
apples,  blackberries,  tomatoes  and 
beans  constitute  the  principal  output. 
The  goods  are  sold  through  the  as- 
sociation on  much  the  same  plan  as 
the  green  fruits  are  sold. 

The  Southwestern  Seed  Co.  is  do- 
ing a great  deal  of  good  in  promot- 
ing the  trucking  industry. 

it 

Springdale,  Ark. 

Springdale  is  located  in  Washington 
County,  Ark  What  is  known  as  the 
Springdale  fruit  district  occupies  a 
district  about  ten  by  fifteen  miles  in 
area.  At  least  50  per  cent  of  the  land 
in  the  above  district  is  now  in  apple 
and  peach  orchards.  There  is  also  a 
big  increase  in  acreage  of  strawber- 
ries, for  next  season.  The  secretary 
of  the  Fruit  Association  says  that 
there  wrill  be  800  acres  of  strawberries 
marketed  at  Springdale  next  year. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Pool,  corresponding  sec- 
retary of  The  Springdale  Information 
Bureau,  has  this  to  say  about  the 
Springdale  district:  As  many  as  409 

carloads  of  apples  have  been  grown 
and  shipped  from  Springdale  in  a sin- 
gle season.  Ninety  carloads  of  straw- 
berries is  the  highest  record  for  any 
year.  This,  of  course,  is  not  counting 
the  express  shipments,  which  amount 
to  quite  a number  of  carloads. 

Peaches  are  grown  here  successful- 
ly, and  fifty  carloads  have  been 
shipped  from  here  in  one  season. 

Blackberries  and  raspberries  do  well 
here,  and  have  been  shipped  in  con- 
siderable quantities  by  express.  Two 
la  rge  vaporators,  one  with  a capacity 
of  1,500  and  the  other  with  1,200  bush- 
els capacity,  manufacture  large  quan- 
tities of  dried  fruit.  They  have  also 
a vinegar  plant  to  work  up  all  stock 
not  fit  for  shipping  or  drying  pur- 
poses. 

Washington  County  is  the  second 
county  in  the  United  States  in  the 
number  of  acres  set  to  orchards,  be- 
ing excelled  in  this  respect  only  by 
her  neighbor,  Benton  County.  For 
miles  around  Springdale  there  is  gent- 
ly rolling  land  which  in  character  re- 
sembles both  a valley  and  a plateau. 
This  pretty  valley,  or  plateau,  lying 
below  the  tall  hills  on  either  side,  and 
covered  with  hundreds  of  acres  of 
fine  orchards,  whose  fruit  is  now  be- 
ing marketed,  presents  a picture  of 
rare  beauty.  Located,  as  it  is,  1,500 
feet  above  sea  level,  there  is  no  ma- 
laria or  other  fevers  to  contend  with. 
As  in  other  parts  of  the  Ozarks,  the 
water  is  pure  as  ever  flowed  from  Na- 
ture’s fountain. 

Cereals  and  grasses  all  do  well  here, 
and  many  of  the  growers  mix  fruit 
with  general  farming.  There  is,  how- 
ever, about  40  per  cent  of  the  im- 
proved land  in  Washington  County 
planted  to  fruit. 

Being  in  close  connection  with  the 
State  Horticultural  Experimental  Sta- 
tion at  Fayetteville,  the  orchards  here, 
as  a rule,  receive  much  better  care 
than  in  any  of  the  counties  in  either 
Northwest  Arkansas  or  Southwest 
Missouri.  Phenomenal  yields  of  ap- 
ples have  been  reported  in  the  past. 
The  fruit  is  more  perfect  than  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  Ozarks  that  I 
have  visited  this  season.  This  is  all 
owing  to  the  better  care  that  the 
orchards  have  received. 


The  strawberry  fields  are  looking 
excellent.  In  company  with  Mr.  Luke 
Powell  the  writer  was  shown  a large 
number  of  fine  orchards  and  berry 
patches.  Mr.  Powell  is  an  enthusi- 
astic orchardist.  He  has  100  acres  in 
apple  orchards  and  20  acres  in  straw- 
berries. He  has  one  of  the  healthiest 
orchards  that  the  writer  has  seen  for 
many  a day.  The  orchard  is  not  only 
well  sprayed,  but  Mr.  Powell  culti- 
vates his  orchard  as  much,  if  not 
more,  than  he  does  his  cereal  crops. 
Mr.  Powell’s  big  strawberry  patch 
looked  like  a well  kept  garden.  He 
no  doubt  has  several  acres  of  beds 
that  with  favorable  conditions  should 
produce  300  crates  per  acre. 

It  has  been  two  years  since  I have 
visited  Springdale,  and  1 was  surpris- 
ed to  see  the  improvement  that  has 
been  made  in  orchard  culture.  All 
who  are  caring  properly  for  their  or- 
chards are  making  a nice  income.  The 
pretty  homes,  and  the  general  pros- 
perous appearance  shows  this.  Or- 
chard heating  has  saved  several  crops 
in  this  vacinity.  While  orchard  heat- 
ing, as  a rule,  is  not  usually  neces- 
sary, occasionally  they  do  need  it,  and 
the  orchardists  who  are  caring  for 
their  orchards  will  likely  prepare  for 
Jack  Frost  hereafter.  With  a normal 
crop  Springdale  district  will  have 
about  one  thousand  cars. 

The  writer  has  found  here  a favor- 
able condition  of  affairs,  which  he 
does  not  find  in  every  community, 
that  is  the  leading  fruit  growers  and 
the  business  men  all  working  in  har- 
mony for  the  upbuilding  of  their  com- 
munity. They  have  organized  an  In- 
formation Bureau  , consisting  of  the 
most  responsible  fruit  growers,  farm- 
ers and  business  men  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  reliable  information  re- 
garding their  town  and  county.  Mr. 
C.  W.  Pool,  secretary  of  the  bureau, 
says  that  they  are  now  fully  prepared 
to  furnish  any  reliable  information 
the  public  may  ask  for.  A.  D. 

4|2. 

Strawberry  Notes  for  September. 

The  season  has  been  so  wet  over  a 
wide  extent  of  country  that  it  has 


been  practically  impossible  to  give 
the  berry  fields  thorough  culture. 
Many  fields  have  grown  up  to  weeds 
and  grass  until  it  will  be  impossible 
to  clean  them.  Many  old  fields,  after 
one  or  two  cultivations  and  one  or 
two  mowings,  are  seas  of  rag  weeds, 
fire  weed  and  nearly  every  other  spe- 
cies of  weeds,  with  sveral  sorts  of 
grasses.  We  have  made  the  second 
crop  of  hay  off  the  field  which  was 
mulched  with  stable  litter,  and  expect 
to  get  a third  crop.  In  the  new  fields 
where  enough  runner  plants  have  fas- 
tened down  to  make  a good  row,  I 
am  leaving  the  grass,  as  removing  it 
disturbs  too  many  of  the  runner 
plants. 

To  show  the  penetrating  power  of 
the  runner  claws,  I mention  a queer 
freak  which  came  under  my  observa- 
tion. A runner  had  laid  hold  of  the 
flat  surface  of  a stone.  Inspecting  it 
closely,  I could  see  no  crevice  in  the 
stone,  yet  the  teeth  of  the  runner  held 
tight,  and  here  must  have  been  a mi- 
nute crevice  too  small  to  be  seen  with 
the  naked  eye. 

The  Aroma  is  proving  an  extremely 
prolific  plant  maker  this  season.  No 
other  variety,  with  the  possiote  ex- 
ception of  Dunlap,  has  excelled  it  in 
that  respect  this  season. 

Parson’s  Beauty  seems  the  most 
vigorous  and  healthy  of  any  variety 
in  my  trial  patch,  but  the  white  grubs 
destroyed  so  many  plants  it  will  be 
hard  to  make  comparisons.  Some 
rows,  18  plants  to  the  row,  had  but 
four  or  five  plants  left.  Belt,  Gandy, 
Stevens,  Blaine  and  Dunlap  have 
rusted  some,  while  Parsons,  Annie, 
Mellie,  Abington,  Cardinal,  3W  and 
Pride  of  Cumberland  have  been  ex- 
empt. 

Texas  (Early  Hathaway)  continues 
to  bear,  and  the  berries  are  firm  and 
high  flavored.  They  commenced  ri- 
pening the  second  crop  about  July  4, 
and  blossoms  indicate  that  berries 
will  be  ripening  yet  for  four  weeks  at 
least;  possibly  some  berries  will  con- 
tinue to  ripen  all  the  fall. 

Missouri.  WINN  COOMBS. 
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Co  nducted  by 

MRS.  RUTH  MOTHKPBT 


Address  ill  Coauminications  Id 
Uume  Editor  The  Fruit-Grower 


With  Our  Helpers. 

1 have  had  a letter  from  the  super- 
intendent of  the  orphans’  home  in 
which  we  are  all  so  interested,  and 
now  I feel  even  more  determined  to 
do  something  for  these  babies.  I 
have  two  quarts  of  cherries  and  one 
of  blackberries  for  them,  and  shall 
put  up  apples,  pears  and  peaches. 
Don’t  you  think  that  will  be  a nice 
assortment?  (Indeed  I do.  I have 
not  been  able  to  get  any  berries  for 
the  cans  I promised  to  fill,  so  must 
use  California  plums. — R.  M.)  I do 
hope  we  shall  be  able  to  send  a 
thousand  cans  of  fruit  to  these  little 
ones.  If  all  the  readers  of  this  depart- 
ment are  as  interested  as  I am,  we 
can  do  it. — Mrs.  Elta  Rhodes,  North 
River,  Va. 

I’m  so  happy  in  the  thought  that 
I’ve  been  able  to  do  a little  for  those 
darling  children!  When  I read  about 
them,  last  May,  my  heart  responded 
instantly  to  our  dear  editor’s  appeal, 
and  I longed  to  be  one  of  the  helpers. 

I have  a baby  two  years  old  who  is 
so  fond  of  fruit,  and  my  love  for  him 
makes  me  very  sorry  for  other  babies 
who  have  no  parents.  Until  I read  of 
this  home,  I had  not  known  there  was 
such  a home  anywhere.  I was  under 
the  impression  that  they  were  all 
State  institutions.  I am  glad  to  know 
of  such  a place  in  which  I may  have 
a feeling  of  personal  interest.  Today, 

I filled  my  last  jar  with  fruit  for  these 
little  ones — making  forty-five  quarts 
in  all.  I wish  I might  have  done 
more,  and  I hope  to  do  more  another 
year.  We  did  not  have  much  fruit, 
this  year,  but  I am  very  thankful  that 
I could  get  enough  to  fill  these  cans 
for  the  home. — Mrs.  F.  W.  Kubin,  Sa- 
lem, Ore.  (The  children  will  be  thank- 
ful. also.)  You  are  sending  a nice  lot 
— almost  enough  for  two  meals  for 
them  all.  It  takes  twenty-five  quarts 
to  give  each  onej  a dish  of  fruit,  so 
you  may  imagine  how  much  is  needed 
for  an  entire  winter. — R.  M.) 

I have  no  children  of  my  own,  but 
I am  so  interested  in  the  orphans’ 
home  mentioned  in  this  department 
that  I want  to  hear  more  about  it. 
I fear  I could  not  do  much  in  the 
canning  line,  this  year,  for  fruit  is 
very  scarce  here;  but  perhaps  I may 
be  able  to  help  in  some  other  way. — 
Bessie  Meyers,  Baraboo,  Wis. 

(Christmas  is  coming,  and  little  or- 
phan babies  like  a visit  from  Santa 
Claus  quite  as  well  as  do  more  fortu- 
nate children.  What  say  you?  Shall 
we  help  send  the  good  saint  down 
there? — Ruth  Motherby.) 

It 

The  Farmer’s  Wife. 

I am  greatly  interested  in  the  dis- 
cussion concerning  farm  life,  even 
though  the  very  thought  of  pitying 
the  farmer’s  wife  strikes  me  as  some- 
thing of  a joke.  There  may  be  wo- 
men who  are  lonely  on  a farm;  but  I 
can’t  see  why  they  should  be,  with 
all  the  diversions  farm  life  has  to  of- 
fer in  these  days  of  telephones,  gar- 
den, home-keeping,  etc.,  ought  to 
keep  the  average  woman  fairly  busy, 
but  interested.  Then,  there  are  the 
magazines  and  the  daily  paper,  and, 
in  winter,  the  books  from  the  library, 
with  which  to  fill  in  the  spare  min- 
utes, or  the  hours  of  rest.  I am  not 
very  strong  on  the  club  question,  for 
we  find  that  we  need  our  evenings 
to  keep  up  with  our  reading.  T won- 
der why  all  farming  communities  do 
not  take  interest  in  the  public  library? 
Our  township  pays  the  library  board 
forty  dollars  each  year,  and  every 
family  has  full  library  privileges.  It 
is  one  of  the  finest  things  I know,  and 
costs  so  little.  We  also  have  dancing 
and  card  parties  during  the  winter 
months,  and  I really  cannot  see  that 
the  town  woman  in  moderate  circum- 
stances has  more.  Possibly  she  might 
have  more,  if  she  could  afford  it; 
but  how  many  of  them  do?  The 
farmer’s  wife,  who  goes  to  town  on 


shopping  excursions,  usually  sees  as 
much  of  the  amusements  that  the 
town  has  to  offer,  as  da  the  middle 
class  town  women;  and  they  never 
have  any  of  the  joys  that  the  coun- 
try affords.  You  may  put  my  name 
down  with  a big  vote  for  the  farm, 
first,  last  and  all  the  time. — Mrs.  Ber- 
nard Meyers,  Baraboo,  Wis. 

Life  on  The  Farm. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  life  on  the  farm 
is  less  strenuous  today,  than  it  was 
fifty  years  ago.  It  is  not  as  hard  for 
the  farmer’s  wife  of  today  as  it  was 
for  her  grandmother,  or  even  for  her 
mother.  I can  remember  when  wo- 
men expected  to  go  out  into  the 
fields  to  help  save  the  crops,  leaving 
the  housework  to  be  done  in  the  even- 
ing, or  at  odd  moments.  I presume 
there  are  sections  of  our  couhtry 
where  that  is  done  even  today,  but 
seldom  by  American  born  women 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
farm  life  is  easier  than  it  used  to  be, 
the  farmer’s  wife  is  no  better  satis- 
fied. Indeed,  she  is  less  contented 
than  were  the  women  of  a genera- 
tion ago.  The  women  of  our  day 
demand  more  and  more  of  men.  | 
They  can  do  better  for  themselves 
than  most  men  can  do  for  them, 
since  so  many  occupations  have  be- 
come open  to  them,  and  life  is  meas- 
ured by  dollars,  not  love. 

It  is  possible  for  a man  to  gain 
a competence  in  other  business  enter- 
prises without  a wife;  but  not  so  with 
farming.  I’ve  seen  that  tried  too 
many  times  by  the  young  men  in  our 
Western  states,  where  women  are 
scarce.  Even  where  the  Chinese  can 
be  secured  as  cooks,  the  farm  will 
be  abandoned  sooner  or  later  for 
some  occupation  that  promises  an 
opportunity  for  home  life.  I know 
many  young  men  who,  attracted  by 
the  literature  sent  out  on  the  subject 
“Back  to  the  Farm”,  would  like  to 
leave  the  city  and  make  a home  in 
the  country.  But  they  can’t  do  so 
because  the  girls  they  love  refuse  to 
go  with  them.  Nor  can  one  blame  the 
girl  altogether.  Life  on  the  farm  is 
not  easy,  and  she  knows  it;  but  nei- 
ther is  life,  anywhere, the  bed  of  roses 
that  most  girls  imagine — but  they 
don’t  know  that.  The  hardships  of 
city  life  for  the  poor  man  have  not 
been  as  thoroughly  advertised  as 
have  the  disadvantages  of  farm  life. 

To  make  life  on  the  farm  look 
good  to  the  average  girl  of  today, 
there  must  be  plenty  of  money  to 
cover  the  seamy  side.  To  get  the 
necessary  cash,  there  must  be  co- 
operation. Not  the  altruistic  sort  of 
co-operation  outlined  in  the  very 
readable  article  by  Mrs.  Brown,  but 
the  sort  that  goes  by  the  name  of 
“Trusts”  in  financial  circles.  The 
farmer  must  take  a lesson  from  the 
‘bloated  bond  holder”  whom  he  af- 
fects to  despise.  He  must  devise 
some  way  whereby  men  of  his  class 
can  work  together  for  mutual  profit, 
and  to  the  detriment  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  world.  When  the  farmer  has 
enough  of  the  present  struggle,  he’ll 
make  good  use  of  that  lesson.  When 
all  the  farmers  have  moved  into  the 
city  because  they  can’t  make  a home 
anywhere  else,  and  provisions  are  so 
high  that  the  workman’s  wages  will 
not  buy  enough  for  his  family,  women 
may  conclude  that  the  farm  is  not  the 
worst  place  on  earth. 

It  is  a question  of  evolution  and 
education.  I presume  we  shall  gain 
very  little  by  all  we  may  say  for  or 
against  farm  life  in  its  relation  to 
women.  There  is  a lesson  for  us  to 
learn,  and  we’ve  got  to  learn  it  by 
that  hardest  of  all  teachers — experi- 
ence. And  the  key-note  of  that  les- 
son is  based  on  a struggle  between 
the  sexes  for  supremacy — although 
there  are  not  many  of  us  who  like  to 
acknowledge  it.  Don’t  you  agree 
with  me?  Then  please  tell  me  why 
' women  do  not  object  to  farm  life 


Stock  Up  with 
Fresh  Soda  Crackers 

Instead  of  getting  a large  pack- 
age of  loose  soda  crackers  that 
soon  grow  stale — stock  your 
pantry  with  small  tight  pack- 
ages containing 

Uneeda 

Biscuit 

Fresh  soda  crackers  every  time 
you  eat — the  last  as  fresh  as  the 
first — because  they  are  placed 
in  moisture  proof  packages  the 
moment  they  leave  the  oven. 


(Never  Sold  in  Bulk) 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


Factory  Prices 

Cash 


or 
Credit 


A K&ianv&zoe 

Direct  to  You 

TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 


“And  Gas  Stoves  Too” 

A Word  to  Independent  Buyers — 

The  secret  of  getting  the  most  for  your  money — in  all  stoves  and  ranges,  including  gas  stoves 
and  ranges — is  in  buying  direct  from  the  factory  that  puts  high  standard  into  materials,  ex- 
r pert  labor  and  heat  and  fuel-saving  original  designs — cutting  out  all  dealers’  and  middlemen’s  profits. 

That’s  why  Kalamazoos  save  you  from  $5  to  $40  on  price  for  stoves  and  ranges  of  equal  quality 
’ sold  by  dealers.  We  don’t  sell  to  dealers— only  direct  to  the  users. 

.Ill  Kalamazoos  tent  ready  to  use  and  handsomely  blacked  and  finished. 
r We  are  proud  to  refer  you  to  as  many  as  you  wish  of  over  140,000  satisfied  owners  of  Kalamazoos  In  over  21,000 
-r^ggWL-  towns — probably  including  many  of  your  own  neighbors,  or  near  you.  Every  one 

I bought  Kalamazoos  direct  from  us,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

FREIGHT  PREPAID 

— ON  30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 
— ON  360  DAYS’  APPROVAL  TEST 

We  even  give  credit  now— same  as  your  dealers  would — to  responsible  persons—; 
small  payment  first  and  then  monthly  payments  after  your  free  trial,  if  satisfied. 

Or  your  payment  back  and  we  take  our  Kalamazoo  back  and  pay 
^freight  both  ways.  You’d  be  nothing  out  at  all. 

Send  Name— Free  Book  Explains  All 
Spend  a cent  for  a postal  and  send  your  name  for  our  Big 
Free  100  page  Kalamazoo  Illustrated  Book  with  wholesale 
factory  prices,  explaining  all,  with  ourSlOO.OOO  bank 
bond  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money  back. 

^Judge  first  of  values — then  order — you  be  the  one  to  say. 
if  you  don’t  want  to  keep  the  Kalamazoo  we’ll 
send  you. 

Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  135 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan 'Big  FREE  Catalogue 


on  beautiful  PIECES  of 
/U  TABLE  GLASSWARE 

This  Glassware  Set  Is  the  most  beautiful  you  ever  saw.  very 
thick  aDd  heavy.  The  elegant  lustre,  brilliancy  and  sparkling, 
diamond-like  effects,  make  it  hard  to  distinguish  from  the  finest 
imported  cut  glass.  Made  from  the  clearest  and  best  diamond 
crystal  glass,  it  is  worthy  a place  on  any  dining  table  in  the  land. 
It  will  give  much  genuine  pleasure  ahd  satisfaction. 

This  grand  Set  consists  of  1 half-gallon  pitcher,  6 full  size  tumblers, 
1 8-inch  berry  dish,  6 4-inch  berry  desserts,  1 sugar  and  top,  1 butter  and 
top,  1 s]x>on  holder  and  1 cream  pitcher— 20  pieces  all  told. 

MY  NEW  EASY  PLAN 

Never  before  was  a plan  devised  that  was  quite  so  simple  and  easy, 
and  never  before  was  such  a valuable  premium  given  which  required  so 
little  effort  to  get. 

HOW  YOU  CAN  CET  THIS  WONDERFUL  SET  FREE 

Do  not  send  any  money.  Just  write  me  a card,  and  say  you 
want  the  20-piece  Diamond  Crystal  Glassware  Set,  and  I will 
then  send  you,  all  charges  paid,  10  sets  of  post  cards  (20  cards 
to  the  set.)  These  are  the  most  beautiful  post  cards  published 
in  America.  I trust  you  with  these  cards — X don't  want  any 
money  in  advance.  I want  you  to  give  one  set  of  20  post  cards 
to  each  of  10  friends,  which  is  only  a part  of  my  great  25-cent 
Introductory  Offer.  This  offer  is  so  very  liberal  that  almost 
every  one  will  be  glad  to  accept.  When  you  have  distributed 
the  10  sets  of  20  post  cards  on  my  special  25-cent  Introductory 
Offer,  I will  send  you  Immediately  this  grand  20-piece  Glassware 
Set.  I positively  guarantee  the  distribution  to  be  very  simple, 
quick  work.  If  found  otherwise,  return  cards  at  my  expense. 
C.  L.  McCAMPBELL,  Mgr.,  209 Factory  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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Don't  Go  Blind 


WEARING  THOSE 


sUs.  .Quit  Wearing  thi 


, Scratchy  Hazy  Spex 

Ocarina  them  a!  once 


N(? 


as  they  are  sure  to  lead  to 
serious  Eye  Troubles,  such  as 
Cataracts  and  maybe  total  blindness. 

Lay  them  aside  immediately  and 
write  me  today  for  a sot  of  my  won- 
derful “Perfect  Vision”  Spectacles,  but — 

■*3  Pont  Send  Me  One  Cent 

when  you  answer  this  announcement, 
as  I am  geing  to  distribute  at  least 
one- hundred-thousand  sets  of  the  Dr. 
Haux  wonderful  “ Perfect  Vision  ” Spec- 
tacles to  genuine,  bona-fide  spectacle- 
wearers  in  the  next  lew  weeks  — on  one 
easy,  simple  condition. 

I want  you  to  thoroughly  try  them  on 
your  own  eyes,  no  matter  how  weak  they 
may  be;  read  the  finest  print  in  your 
bible  even  by  the  dim  firelight;  thread 
the  smallest  eyed  needle  you  can  get 
hold  of;  shoot  the  smallest  bird  off  of 
the  tallest  tree  top  wilh  them  on;  and 
put  them  to  any  test  you  like  in  your 
own  home  in  any  way  you  please. 

Then  after  you  have  become  absolutely 
and  positively  convinced  that  they  are 
really  and  truly  the  softest,  clearest  and 
best-fitting  glasses  you  have  ever  had  on 
your  eyes,  and  if  they  honestly  make  you 
6ee  just  as  well  as  you  ever  did  in  your 
younger  days,  you  can  keep  the  ROmfiom 
pair  forever  without  one  cent  of  cost,  and 

Jusi  Do  Me  A Good  Turn 

by  showing  them  around  to  your  neigh- 
bors and  friends,  and  speak  a good  word 
for  them  everywhere  at  every  opportunity. 

Won’t  you  help  me  introduce  the  won- 
derful Dr.  Haux  “Perfect  Vision”  Spec- 
tacles in  your  locality,  on  one  easy, 
simple  condition  ? 

If  you  are  a genuine,  bona-fide  spec- 
tacle-wearer (no  children  need  apply) 
and  want  to  do  me  this  favor,  write  me 
at  once  and  just  say:  “Dear  Doctor: — 
Mail  me  your  Perfect  Home  Eye  Tester, 
absolutely  free  of  charge,  also  full  par- 
ticulars of  your  handsome  10-karat 
R0iU5i°lD  Spectacle  Offer,”  and  address 
me  personally  and  I will  give  your  letter 
my  own  personal  attention.  Address:— 
DR-  HAUX,  (Personal),  Haux  Building, 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 


tacle  House  in  the  World,  and  Perfectly  Keliable. 


DON’T  PAY  TWO  PRICES-| 

FOR  STOVES  & RANGES 

You  Save  $18.00  to  $22.00  on 

Hoosier 
Ranges 
Heaters 

Why  not  buy  the  best  when 
you  can  buy  them  at  such  low, 
unheard-of  Factory  Prices. 
Hoosier  Stoves  and  Ranges  are 
delivered  for  you  to  use  in  your 
own  home  80  days  free  before 
you  buy.  A written  guarantee  with  each  stove 
backed  by  a Million  Dollars,  Our  new  1911  improve- 
ments on  stoves  absolutely  surpass  anything  ever 
produced.  Send  postal  today  for  free  catalog. 

HOOSIER  STOVE  FACTORY 
State  Street,  Marion,  Indiana 


NURSERYMEN’S 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

PLATES 

An  experience  of  over  30  years  and  our 
unequaled  facilities  have  mad©  our 
plates  leaders.  They  are  used  by  the 
leading  nurserymen  and  agents  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  A trial  order 
will  convince  you  of  their  superiority. 
Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

M.  BRUNSWICK  & COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  - . NEW  YORK. 


Salesmen  and  Saleswomen  Wanted 


Thousands  of  good  positions  are  now  open,  paying 
from  $1,000  to  $5,000  a year  and  expenses.  No  former 
experience  needed  to  get  one  of  them.  We  w ill  teach 
you  to  be  an  expert  salesman  or  saleswoman  by 
mail  in  eight  weeks  and  you  can  pay  for  your  tui- 
tion out  of  your  earnings.  Write  today  for  full  nar- 
ticularsand  testimonials  from  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  we  have  placed  in  good  positions,  paying* 
from  $100  to  $500  a month  and  expenses.  Address 
nearest  office.  Dept.  174.  NATIONAL  SALESMEN 
TRAINING  ASSOCIATION,  Chicago,  New  York, 
Minneapolis,  Atlanta,  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco. 


EASY  WORK— GOOD  PAY 

Study  telegraphy.  $55  to  $165  a month.  Easily 
learned.  Short  hours.  Positions  secured. 
Only  4 to  6 months  to  learn. 

Santa  Fe  Telegraph  Sohool, 

513  Kansas  Ave.  Topeka,  Kans. 

Owned  and  operated  by  the  A.,  T.  & 
S.  F.  Ry.  Direct  railroad  wires  into 
the  school.  Write  for  catalog. 


Fruit  Trees 

Season  1910-1911 

The  kind  fruit-growers  like  to 
plant.  The  best  commercial  varie- 
ties to  select  from. 


W.  C.  HOPSON 

MILTON,  - OREGON 


•vlien  they  go  otil  to  take  homesteads 
for  themselves?  BACHELOR, 
South  Dakota, 


I am  glad  we  have  been  asked  to 
talk  about  pin  money,  for  it  is  a sub 
jeet  that  must  interest  most  of  us.  I 
don’t  know  much  about  it,  not  having 
earned  a great  deal,  as  yet;  but  1 
want  to  help  with  my  item,  even 
though  it  does  not  bring  a prize.  At 
least,  it  will  help  Mrs.  Motherby  in 
her  efforts  to  help  everyone  else. 
The  most  I ever  earned  was  two  years 
ago,  when  I chanced  to  take  a prize 
for  getting  the  largest  number  of  sub- 
scribers for  a certain  periodical.  I 
had  my  commissions,  also,  and  that 
made  quite  a sum.  If  one  is  good  at 
that  sort  of  thing,  one  can  make  a 
great  deal  of  money.  I am  not  good 
at  it,  as  a rule,  but  this  periodical 
chanced  to  be  making  a great  effort 
to  increase  its  subscription  list,  and 
was  offered  at  much  less  than  its 
regular  subscription  price  for  a cer- 
tain length  of  time.  Everything  hap- 
pened to  be  in  my  favor.  I went  to 
one  house  where  a literary  club  was 
just  being  dismissed,  and  nearly  every 
lady  subscribed,  and  that  gave  me  a 
fine  start.  I have  since  tried  other 
periodicals,  but  did  not  do  as  well. 
However,  I got  a few  subscribers,  I 
and  I usually  get  renewals,  which  do  ; 
not  pay  as  well,  but  are  easier  to  get. 
— E.  C.  C.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

0t 

A friend  taught  me  how  to  make  a 
complexion  wash.  It  does  not  cost 
much  to  make  it,  but  takes  so  much 
time  and  attention  that  few  women 
care  to  fuss  with  it,  even  though  they 
like  it  because  they  know  it  to  be 
perfectly  harmless.  I decided  to  see 
if  I could  not  make  it  for  them,  and 
although  I have  been  at  it  but  a year, 

I already  have  quite  a number  of  cus- 
tomers. I deliver  it  to  my  regular 
customers,  and  they  usually  tell  me 
of  someone  else  who  would  like  it, 
and  I go  to  them.  I also  have  it  on 
sale  in  the  drug  stores  in  neighboring 
towns,  but  I have  to  pay  a commis- 
sion there,  so  do  not  make  as  much 
as  when  I sell  it  to  my  regular  cus- 
tomers. While  I shall  never  make  a 
fortune  in  this  way,  I do  make  enough 
to  nearly  clothe  myself  while  attend- 
ing school. — Elsie  Warnock,  Madison. 
Wis. 

at 

In  Fredonia,  there  are  many  Ital- 
ians who  are  anxious  to  learn  English. 

A few  of  them  come  to  my  home, 
where  I give  them  lessons  in  read- 
ing and  writing.  I charge  twenty-five 
cents  for  a half  hour’s  tuition.  Last 
fall,  T helped  stage  and  manage  an 
amateur  performance,  given  by  home 
talent,  and  earned  a little  in  that  way. 
Now  the  Grange  has  elected  me  sec- 
retary for  the  coming  year,  and*  this 
position  carries  with  it  a nominal  sal- 
ary. I do  not  earn  much  in  such 
ways,  of  course,  but  every  little  helps 
— and  my  experience  may  suggest 
methods  to  others  who  do  not  know 
how  to  earn  pin  money. — Bell  Wilson, 
Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

at 

I have  two  ways  of  earning  pin 
money.  First,  is  by  means  of  my 
poultry.  There  are  several  ways  by 
which  one  may  make  money  in  poul- 
try, but  the  two  important  ideas  are 
either  to  work  for  broilers  or  egg 
production.  I raise  two  flocks,  one 
for  eggs,  the  other  for  table  use.  I 
run  two  incubators,  and  set  what  hens 
I can,  although  I find  that  the  White 
Leghorns  are  not  good  mothers.  The 
eggs  buy  our  groceries  and  furnish 
me  with  pin  money.  If  one  enjoys 
out-of-door  work,  I know  of  no  bet- 
ter way  to  earn  money.  My  second 
way  to  earn  pin  money  is  to  write  out 
some  tried  and  true  way  to  do  certain 
necessary  tasks,  or  the  description  of 
some  handy  contrivance,  enclosing  a 
drawing  of  same,  and  send  it  to  some 
good  farm  paper.  If  carefully  writ- 
ten, I usually  get  a small  check  for 
my  work,  and,  of  course,  it  is  grate- 
fully received. — Mrs.  John  Upton,  La- 
fargeville,  N.  Y. 

While  we  lived  on  the  farm,  I re- 
ceived the  profits  from  the  poultry, 


hut  after  we  tnoved  to  town  my  pin 
motley  was  made  in  various  ways 
For  two  years,  I sent  locals  to  the 
county  paper,  for  which  I received 
fine  dollar  per  month.  Not  much? 
No,  hut  something.  I also  received 
twenty-five  cents  for  every  sub- 
scription I sent  in.  One  year,  I made 
nine  dollars  solving  puzzles,  and  by 
sending  an  original  puzzle  to  a maga- 
zine. For  four  years  I have  kept 
hooks  for  a lodge  of  which  1 am  a 
member.  We  own  two  town  lots, 
and  so  found  we  had  room  for  a few 
fruit  trees  and  a little  garden.  I util- 
ized the  space  between  the  trees  for 
strawberry  plants.  I bought  six  hun- 
dred plants,  and  during  the  three 
years  before  the  trees  grew  too  large 
so  that  they  shaded  the  strawberries 
too  much,  I netted  one  hundred  dol- 
lars for  my  berries,  and  had  all  we 
wanted  for  the  table,  besides.  My 
success  was  so  gratifying  that  we  pur- 
chased a quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground 
and  last  year  my  husband  and  I set 
it  all  to  strawberries.  As  we  live 
where  we  do  not  have  sufficient  rain, 
we  are  sometimes  obliged  to  water 
our  plants,  which  we  do  by  means  of 
a lawn  sprayer.  As  the  wells  in 
southwestern  Nebraska  never  go  dry, 
we  can  let  the  water  run  from  Mon- 
day morning  until  Saturday  night  if 
we  wish.  I have  lately  purchased  a 
stand  of  bees,  and  if  I am  successful 
in  learning  how  to  care  for  them,  I 
shall  add  bee-raising  to  my  straw- 
berry culture  as  a means  of  earning 
pin  money. — Mrs.  Annie  Stilgebouer, 
Danbury,  Neb. 

at 

I make  my  pin  money  by  helping 
my  neighbors.  I cut  and  make  dress- 
es, make  over  clothing  for  the  little 
folks,  bake  cake  for  a party,  help 
clean  house;  in  fact,  there  are  not 
many  household  tasks  that  I do  not 
know  how  to  do.  I am  a good  nurse, 
and  about  the  only  woman  in  our 
neighborhood  who  can  be  hired  to  do 
such  work,  I live  at  home,  with  my 
parenrs  who  are  c'd.  While  we  man- 
age to  live  comfortably,  I am  glad 
to  earn  a few  dollars  that  I can 
spend  as  I please.  I work  by  the  day. 
and  am  never  locked  upon  as  a se-v- 
ant.  1 should  think  a great  many 
girls  might  earn  a little  money  for 
themselves  in  this  way,  and  at  the 
same  time  live  in  their  own  homes. 
I’d  rather  do  it  any  day  than  clerk 
in  a store,  or  even  teach  school,  for 
when  I don’t  feel  like  working,  T am 
not  obliged  to  do  it. — Eunice  Webb, 
Minneapolis,  Minn, 

# 

The  farmer’s  wife  may  find  many 
ways  by  which  she  can  earn  pin  mon- 
ey, but  the  wife  who  lives  in  town  is 
usually  not  so  fortunate.  However, 
there  is  always  a way  when  the  will 
is  strong  enough.  We  operate  a nur- 
sery and  berry  farm,  raising  rhubarb, 
asparagus,  and  horse  radish  plants  for 
sale.  These  last  mentioned  products 
my  husband  does  not  consider  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  take  orders  for, 
so  I have  what  I can  make  out  of 
them  for  myself.  But  T do  not  give 
all  my  time  to  it,  as  1 have  other 
duties  to  attend  to,  not  only  about  the 
house,  but  in  the  garden.  In  the 
spaces  between  our  trees  we  set  red 
peppers,  mango  plants,  and  the  yel- 
low pear  tomatoes — all  of  which  bring 
a good  price  at  the  home  market.  I 
usually  get  from  a dollar  to  a dollar 
and  a quarter  per  bushel  for  red  pep- 
pers, and  they  are  great  yielders.  Man- 
goes sell  for  from  three  to  five  cents 
a dozen,  and  I can  sell  all  I can  raise 
of  the  yellow  pear  tomatoes  for  a dol- 
lar per  bushel.  Besides  these  things, 

1 raise  strawberries  and  poultry,  and 
I not  only  succeed  in  keeping  myself 
in  pin  money,  but  I have  a little  bank 
account  as  well.  I believe  in  women 
earning  money  for  themselves,  where 
they  are  strong  enough  to  do  some- 
thing besides  care  for  the  home. 
Every  woman  feels  better  to  have 
something  absolutely  her  own,  and  it 
also  encourages  the  husband  to  know 
that  his  wife  is  willing  to  help  him. 
Mrs.  H.  McFeron,  Columbus,  Ind. 

. 0t 

There  is  a dairy  farm  near  us,  and 
I make  my  pin  money  by  purchasing 


PIANO 

Pure  in  Tone 

TT’S  A WONDERFUL  STORY— 
the  determination  of  Lyon  & 
Healy,  the  world’s  largest  music  house, 
which  had  already  conquered  the 
world  with  the  Lyon  & Healy  Harp,  to 
produce  in  their  own  factories  a piano 
that  would  fittingly  represent  them: 
FIRST  — Came  the  rearrangement 

of  the  great  Lyon  & Healy 


factory,  opposite  Union  Park,  Chicago. 

SECOND  — Came  a long  series  of 
private  tests  of  the 


new  model  Lyon  & Healy  Pianos, 

THIRD  — Came  the  public  intro- 
duction of  the  new  scale 


Lyon  & Healy  Piano. 

Suck  a triumph! 

Here  is  a piano  on  which  the  cost  of 
labor  is  double  that  of  an  ordinary 
piano;  the  cost  of  materials  is  50  % more 
than  on  ordinary  pianos.  Here  is  a 
piano  that  180  dealers  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  secured  the  representation  of  in 
less  than  one  year,  a record  without  a 
parallel. 

There  is  really  nothing  like  the  Lyon 
& Healy  Pia?io. 

It  bears  a world-standard  name. 

It  represents  the  experience  gained  in 
conducting  for  46  years  the  world’s 
largest  music  house.  It  is  sold  like  all 
Lyon  & Healy  products,  at  such  a small 
margin  that  it  practically  sells  itself.  It 
bears  the  strongest  guarantee  written. 

Prices  of  the  Lyon  & Healy  Piano— 

$350,  $375,  $400  A£p 

Write  today  for  a 
superb  Piano  Catalog, 


Coupon  to  be  filled  out . 


Messrs.  LYON  & BEALY,  Depl.Z3336,  Chicafo 
Gentlemen:— Please  send  Eyon  & H^aly  Piano 
Art  Souvenir  catalog  containing  ease!4>ack  HIub 
trations.  (73 

Name 


Street- 


Town  and  State . 


the  little  calves  and  raising  them. 
They  are  not  wanted  on  the  farm,  as 
there  is  a sale  for  more  milk  than 
they  have,  sometimes,  and  they  sell 
the  young  calf  very  cheaply  rather 
than  fuss  with  it.  We  have  three  cows; 
that  give  a large  amount  of  milk,  but 
it  is  not  very  rich.  It  would  not  pay 
to  try  to  make  butter  for  sale,  but 
their  milk  is  fine  for  young  calves. 
We  give  the  cows  slop  to  incease  the 
quantity  of  milk,  and  so  feed  more 
calves.  This  is  entirely  my  own  busi- 
ness. I bought  the  cows,  and  I pay 
for  their  feed,  as  well  as  for  what  the 
calves  eat  when  they  no  longer  live 
on  milk. — Mrs.  G.  W.  T.,  Mass. 

» ^ 

For  several  years  I have  made  my 
pin  money  by  saving  and  selling  seeds. 
This  requires  no  capital  and  very  lit- 
tle time.  Tomatoes,  cucumbers, 
muskmelons,  watermelons,  pumpkins, 
squash,  and  anything  else  that  hap- 
pens to  be  extra  good  contribute  to 
my  store.  I sell  these  at  catalogue 
prices  for  planting  on  our  own  farms. 
Only  the  best  are  used,  and  it  is 
quite  wonderful  what  a few  years  of 
successive  selecting  will  do.  Five 
years  ago  we  had  some  fine  muskmel- 
ons, and  I saved  the  seed  of  those 
that  were  best  flavored,  repeating  the 
process  every  year.  Last  year,  I 
doubt  if  there  was  one  flat-tasting 
melon  in  the  patch.  I also  received 
first  prize  for  the  best  and  largest 
collection  of  home  grown  seeds  at  the 
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that  owns  the  exclusive  right  of 
playing  downward  on  the  keys 


Ask  the  salesman  of  any  other  player 
piano  if  he  can  play  his  instrument  with- 
out moving  the  keys. 

If  he  can,  bid  him  good  day — you  don’t 
want  it.  There’s  something  better. 

The  keys  are  the  seat  of  all  shading  and 
expression  in  piano  music.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  to  give  any  individuality  or 
interpretation  to  music  without  them. 

The  Apollo  Player  Piano  is  the  only  one 
in  the  world  permitted  to  play  directly  on 
the  keys.  The  principle,  in  its  application 
to  player  pianos,  is  patented  and  owned  by 
Melville  Clark.  If  it  were  not  for  this 
patent,  every  other  player  piano  would  be 
made  to  play  downward  on  the  keys.  As 
it  is,  other  players  are  forced  to  strike  up- 
ward on  the  action,  back  of  the  keys.  The 
whole  agency  of  natural  expression  is 
thus  cut  out. 

No  levers  or  accenting  devices  can  sup- 
ply this  omission. 

The  exquisite,  natural  shading  of  the 
Apollo  and  its  perfect  musician’s  touch, 


which  have  won  the  favor  of  the  greatest 
artists  of  all  countries,  are  primarily  due 
to  this  only  correct  method — to  playing 
directly  on  the  keys.  But  the  Apollo  is  just 
as  superior  at  every  other  point. 

It  was  the  FIRST  player  piano  in  the 
world  to  use  the  full  range  of  88  notes. 
The  others  are  now  copying  this  feature. 

It  is  the  only  one  to  use  its  celebrated 
metronome  motor,  costing  five  times  as 
much  as  the  “air  motors”  used  by  other 
player  pianos. 

It  instantly  transposes  any  composition 
to  any  key  and  permits  the  fullest  variety 
of  arrangements  and  interpretations. 

It  brings  not  an  instrument,  but  a fin- 
ished musician  into  the  home,  inspired 
with  the  spirit  of  the  master. 

Made  in  nine  different  styles  of  cases  to 
suit  any  interior  decorations. 

We  have  on  our  desk  absolute  proof  of 
all  the  claims  we  make  and  for  your  name 
and  address  we  will  lay  them  on  your 
desk,  together  with  a catalog  showing  the 
various  styles. 


Melville  Clark  Piano  Company 

518  Steinway  Building,  Chicago,  111. 


State  Fair  held  here. — I.  M.,  Hutch- 
inson, Kan. 

Having  earned  pin  money  in  three 
entirely  different  parts  of  the  United 
States,  I feel  as  if  I knew  a little 
something  about  it,  and  1 am  glad  to 
share  my  experience.  My  beginning 
was  in  a small  New  England  village; 
my  capital  an  acre  of  good  ground — 
or  as  much  of  it  as  was  left  after  the 
house  and  stable  were  built.  I be- 
gan in  a small  way  to  get  this  land 
planted  to  something  that  would 
bring  in  cash,  and  set  out  a long  row 
of  rhubarb.  Then  came  an  asparagus 
bed,  and  these  products  started  my 
spring  trade.  Next  came  strawber- 
ries, and  I finally  got  my  little  gar- 
den into  such  shape  that  I had  some 
kind  of  fruit  or  vegetable  to  sell  all 
time.  One  year,  1 sold  twenty  dollars’ 
worth  of  pickles  from  an  eighth  acre. 

1 was  handicapped  in  two  ways — first, 
the  seasons  were  too  short  for  the 
raising  of  many  crops  successfully; 
and  second,  I lived  in  a small  village 
where  prices  were  always  much  low- 
er than  in  a city.  Still,  in  the  seven- 
teen years  I lived  there,  I made  on 
an  average  one  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  clear.  I hired  the  heavy  work 
done,  and  paid  for  my  fruit  trees  and 
plants  out  of  what  I earned.  My  next 
move  took  me  to  a larger  village,  far- 
ther south.  There  was  no  opportu- 
nity there  for  fruit  or  vegetables,  and 
for  a time  I could  not  see  where  my 
pin  money  was  coming  from.  I was 
obliged  to  stay  at  home,  and  must 
get  it  there  or  not  at  all.  One  day,  I 
carried  some  cream  puffs  to  a picnic, 
and  a lady  said  she  wished  she  could 
buy  cream  puffs  just  like  them.  That 
gave  me  an  idea,  and  I decided  to 
try  to  find  a market  for  home-cooked 
food.  In  a few  weeks,  I had  as  many 
customers  as  I could  supply  with 
fruit  cake,  mince  meat,  cream  puffs 
and  many  such  things.  Food  that 
would  keep  I had  on  hand  all  the 
time,  but  bread,  and  food  of  that 
sort  I maked  only  for  regular  cus- 
tomers. Sometimes  I got  an  order 
for  food  for  an  entertainment.  I kept 
a strict  account  of  all  material  pur- 
chased, as  well  as  all  sales,  and  found 
that  I just  about  doubled  my  money, 
which  really  paid  me  very  well  for  my 
work.  The  next  move  found  me  on 
two  lots  on  thei  outskirts  of  a large 
Texas  city,  and  here  my  opportunity 
came  quite  unexpectedly.  A man  who 
was  leaving,  offered  me  thirty  Brown 
Leghorn  hes  at  what  was  less  than 
their  real  value.  The  investment  paid 
big  returns.  I sold  eggs  to  a first  class 
restaurant  and  got  more  than  the 
market  price,  because  they  were  al- 
ways strictly  fresh.  I fed  my  hens 
the  scraps  from  the  table,  and  what 
sour  milk  I had;  but,  of  course,  I had 
to  buy  food  for  them  in  addition  to 
that,  and  they  gave  me  a profit  of 
two  dollars  and  a half,  each,  per  year. 

I make  a point  of  having  whatever  I 
offer  for  sale,  of  the  very  best  as  to 
quality,  and  always  neatly  put  up.  I 
find  there  is  room  at  the  top  even 
in  so  small  a matter  as  earning  pin 
money. — M.  E.  Millet,  Tenn. 

it 

Here  is  one  way  I have  of  earning 
pin  money:  Whenever  I learn  of  a 

contest  like  this,  for  instance,  I try 
for  a prize.  While  there  are  frequent 
failures,  they  all  serve  to  add  to  my 
experience,  and  the  occasional  suc- 
cesses furnish  the  pin  money.  Nearly 
all  the  household  magazines  now  have 
a discovery  department  for  which  they 
purchase  new  ideas  for  lightening  la- 
bor. I belong  to  a household  science 
club,  and  whenever  I get  hold  of  an 
idea  which  is  new  to  me,  I send  it 
to  some  of  these  magazines.  When  I 
get  hold  of  a new  recipe  offering 
some  novel  feature,  I make  a note 
of  it,  and  when  two  or  three  have 
been  collected  I enter  some  menu 
contest.  The  Chicago  Record-Herald 
offers  daily  prizes  for  these,  and  I 
have  taken  several  of  them.  Occa- 
sionally. I enter  a prize  puzzle  con- 
test, but  find  them  less  satisfactory. 
This  is  a pleasant  way  to  earn  pin 
money,  if  one  can  be  philosophical 
over  the  failures,  and  if  one  is  dili- 
gent, it  furnishes  quite  a little  pin  I 


money  in  the  course  of  a year. — Mrs. 
E.  P.  C.,  Jacksonville,  111. 

I am  a farmer  and  raise  more  vege- 
tables than  we  need.  I sell  the  sur- 
plus. I have  two  Jersey  cows,  and  sell 
twenty-eight  pounds  of  butter  a 
month  at  thirty  cents  a pound.  I 
keep  poultry,  and  sell  eggs  at  twenty- 
five  cents  a dozen.  I had  one  bed  of 
lettuce  that  brought  me  eight  dollars 
last  spring.  I also  sold  ten  dollars’ 
worth  of  young  onions,  in  addition  to 
the  other  vegetables.  I got  ten  dol- 
lars apiece  for  the  calves,  and  there 
are  two  a year.  With  what  I saved 
up,  I bought  a nice  young  mare,  and 
she  furnished  a colt  for  market  every 
year.  So,  you  see,  I have  plenty  of 
pin  money,  even  after  1 have  hired 
my  plowing  done. — Annie  Barie,  Hal- 
deman,  Ky. 

it 

I raise  swet  peas,  and  plant  them 
just  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked,  if  that  time  is  in  January.  I 
plant  the  seed  in  trenches  and  they  do 
not  rot,  although  you  may  think  they 
would  if  the  season  should  prove  wet. 
The  top  soil  is  removed  and  the  sub- 
soil well  dug  up  and  left  loose  so  the 
water  may  drain  off.  On  top  of  the 
subsoil  I put  some  of  the  first  dirt 
removed  and  a little  well  rotted  stable 
manure.  On  this  I plant  my  seed  and 


cover  with  about  one  inch  of  dirt. 
As  the  plants  grow  I draw  the  dirt  in 
around  them  until  I have  the  trench 
filled.  This  method  places  the  roots 
down  deep  in  the  ground  and  aids 
them  to  resist  drought.  If  the  weath- 
er is  very  dry  when  they  are  in  bloom 
I water  them  at  night,  the  vines  are 
also  mulched  with  grass  clippings. 
The  electric  cars  pass  within  twenty 
yards  of  our  home  and  make  it  easy 
to  ship  the  blooms  to  the  city  which 
is  twenty-five  miles  distant.  When 
the  peas  began  to  bloom  I picked 
samples  of  the  different  kinds  I had 
and  visited  the  florists.  Some  of  them 
had  all  they  could  use,  but  I found 
two  that  would  buy  of  me.  I bought 
chip  baskets  that  held  a half  bushel. 

I pay  to  send  the  baskets  of  blooms 
to  the  city  on  the  car.  The  florist 
gets  them  from  the  station.  I re- 
ceive twenty-five  cents  a hundred 
and  tie  twenty-five  blooms  in  a bunch, 
each  color  separate.  My  two  little 
boys  sort  and  count  them  out  for  me, 
which  is  quite  a help.  I raise  the 
Spencer  varieties,  as  they  are  the  fin- 
est. And  it  is  with  sweet  peas,  as 
with  everything  else  you  want  to  sell 
to  the  public — they  must  be  the  very 
best.  This  is  the  third  year  I have 
planted  them.  The  two  preceding 
years  I did  so  well  that  I felt  encour- 
aged to  plant  four  times  as  many  this 
year.  I cleared  twenty  dollars  front 


two  rows  fifty  feet  long,  each  year, 
and  it’s  not  hard  work.  You  may 
know  they  did  not  take  up  much  of 
my  time  when  I tell  you  I did  all  the 
work  for  a family  of  six  and  live  in 
the  country. — Mrs.  M.  E.  Leeds, 
Amelia,  O. 

it 

I make  pin  money  raising  poultry. 
I keep  one  hundred  hens  of  three  dif- 
ferent breeds — Leghorns,  Buckeyes 
and  Wyandot tes — of  the  variety  that 
appealed  to  me  as  being  the  prettiest 
as  to  color.  I sell  both  eggs  and 
fowls  for  the  table  as  well  as  for 
breeding  purposes.  Last  year  my  one 
hundred  hens  cleared  me,  above  all 
expenses,  including  feed,  $300.00.  I 
use  incubators  and  brooders  for  rais- 
ing the  youngsters  and  find  it  much 
superior  to  the  old  hen.  I feed  my 
breeders  and  layers  a variety  of  grain 
in  deep  litter  early  in  the  morning; 
or,  better  still,  put  it  in  pens  last 
thing  at  night,  after  the  biddies  have 
gone  to  roost,  so  that  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning  when  they  come  off 
the  roost  they  can  find  their  break- 
fast. I feed  about  one  pint  of  grain 
to  each  ten  fowls;  at  noon  I feed 
them  green  food,  or  cooked  vege 
tables;  or,  if  nothing  else  is  to  be 
had,  1 sprout  oats,  by  putting  them  to 
i soak  in  warm  water  letting  them  soak 
J for  twenty-four  hours,  then  drain  off 
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water  and  put  oats  in  a vessel  of 
some  kind  that  will  hold  water.  Stir 
them  often  and  sprinkle  with  warm 
water  each  day;  keep  in  a warm  place, 
and  in  ten  days  they  will  be  ready 
to  feed.  Another  way  to  sprout  them 
is  to  soak  them  as  above  mentioned, 
and  scrape  off  a place  on  hard  ground 
in  a warm  sunny  place;  spread  soaked 
oats  over  this  to  the  depth  of  an 
inch  or  so  and  cover  with  an  inch  of 
moist  earth,  firming  it  over  the  oats 
well;  keep  thoroughly  wet;  in  water- 
ing, use  warm  water  which  will  hast- 
en sprouting.  When  oats  have  shoots 
an  inch  long,  they  are  ready  to  be- 
gin to  feed;  take  a garden  hoc,  work 
it  under  oats  next  to  lurid  ground; 
pull  straight  up  and  you  have  a 
chunk  of  as  fine  green  feed  as  one 
could  wish  for.  1 use  this  kind  of 
green  feed  for  the  young  chicks  also. 
I pen  part  of  the  hens,  selecting  the 
best  ones  and  mating  them  to  a fine 
male,  for  my  breeders,  letting  the  bal- 
ance run  on  free  range.  I fed  those 
on  free  range  similar  to  those  penned 
— only  after  grass  comes  in  the 
spring  they  do  not  need  any  green 
food.  I feed  a dry  mash  composed  of 
one  hundred  pounds  bran,  fifty 
pounds  corn  meal,  fifty  pounds 
shorts  and  ten  pounds  meat  scraps, 
all  thoroughly  mixed  and  placed  in 
self-feeding  hoppers.  Then  pen  chick- 
ens have  the  hoppers  also,  but  about 
once  a week  I feed  them  a moist 
mash.  About  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  I fed  more  grain  in  litter, 
give  them  plenty  of  fresh  water,  keep 
grit  and  oyster  shell  before  them  all 
the  time;  keep  the  yards  and  houses 
clean  and  free  from  vermin  by  using 
liquid  lice-killer  to  paint  roosts,  nest 
boxes  and  walls  of  building.  I use 
one-half  pint  each  of  crude  carbolic 
acid  and  pine  tar,  one-quarter  pint  of 
bisulphuret  carbon;  mix  well  and  add 
to  fifteen  pints  coal  oil;  keep1  in  jug 
well  corked  when  not  in  use.  Provide 
dust  baths  for  fowls;  I add  ashes,  sul- 
phur, a little  carbolic  acid  and  to- 
bacco dust  to  moist  earth  for  them  to 
dust  in  and  it  keeps  them  free  from 
lice. 

The  young  chicks  are  not  fed  until 
they  are  twenty-four  hours  old  or 
older.  Their  first  feed  consists  of 
fine  grit  and  water;  after  they  pick 
over  this  awhile,  give  bread  crumbs 
or  a hard  boiled  egg  mashed  fine; 
feed  often  for  several  days  and  see 
that  the  little  fellows  do  not  get 
chilled,  and  know  where  to  go;  then 
they  won’t  get  cold. 

Then  can  be  fed  cracked  grain  in 
fine  litter  to  induce  them  to  exercise, 
and  also  corn  bread  crumbled.  When 
they  are  three  weeks  old  I give  them 
a hopper  of  mash  and  one  of  whole 
grain  and  turn  them  on  free  range. 
Keep  plenty  of  water  and  grit  for 
them  all  the  time  and  watch  them 
grow  into  handsome  specimens  of 
the  breed  they  represent. — Mrs.  H.  P. 
Hinton,  Lockney,  Texas. 

it 

Having  successfully  earned  pin 
money,  and  therefrom  a paying  farm 
and  business,  I would  say,  first,  study 
the  broad  and  deep  meaning  of  fru- 
gality. Then  if  overburdened  plan 
every  morning  the  work  of  the  day 
so  that  you  can  utilize  the  odd  mo- 
ments for  the  earning  of  money.  Now, 
study  yourself  and  see  what  you  can 
find  a,  market  for.  Truly  it  is  near 
you.  If  you  have  no  special  talent, 
study  the  needs  of  your  neighbor- 
hood, and  supply  in  mending,  reading 
to  the  sick,  assisting  with  parties, 
selling  recipes,  etc.,  etc.  The  needs  of 
even  the  poorest  community  are  end- 
less, and  there  is  always  some  one 
who  will  pay  for  the  gratification  of 
their  personal  desires.  Ask  your 
friends  for  rags  to  be  made  into  rugs, 
on  shares,  and  sell  your  share.  I 
keep  salable  fancy  work  in  a clean 
bundle  handy,  always  ready  for  an 
j idle  moment.  Try  these  ways,  sisters, 

■ and  your  own  ability  and  market  will 
come  right  speedily. — Going  Forward. 

it 

The  Use  of  Cotton  Crepe. 

Delicately  tinted  cotton  crepes 
make  lovely  night  gowns  that  are 
| easily  washed  and  can’t  be  ironed. 
I use  a kimona  pattern  with  a yoke 
shaped  like  the  yoke  in  a man’s  shirt, 


and  the  fullness  is  shirred  in  with  two 
rows  of  sewing  machine  stitching. 

Also  a grey  colored  crepe  is  fine 
to  make  a pair  of  bloomers  to  wear 
under  a short  grey  cravenette  skirt, 
which  can  be  washed  and  will  wear 
indefinitely.  With  this  skirt  use  black 
and  white  checked  mannish  cut  shirt- 
waists, and  a grey  sweater  for  cool 
mornings,  and  it  makes  a hard  wear- 
ing, easily  cleaned  and  most  com- 
fortable out-door  costume. — Oregona. 

it 

I keep  my  children  at  home,  by  tak- 
ing them  into  my  confidence  and  thus 
getting  theirs.  I never  nag  or  fault- 
find,  nor  do  I baby  the  older  boys  or 
girls,  yet  I love  them  and  pet  them, 
and  have  them  treat  me  in  the  same 
way.  1 put  myself  in  their  place  and 
try  to  treat  them  as  1 should  wish  to 
he  treated  by  a mother,  never  forbid 
them  bringing  their  friends  home  with 
them,  and  1 don’t  poke  my  nose  'into 
all  their  doings  when  at  home.  I pro- 
vide lunches  for  them,  and  let  them 
have  jolly  times.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  a 
little  muss  and  extra  work.  Better 
that,  and  to  have  your  children  with 
you,  than  to  have  everything  spick 
and  span,  and  suffer  the  anxiety  and 
heartaches  of  not  knowing  where  your 
children  are.  Have  confidence  in  your 
children,  but  always  insist  upon  their 
telling  you  where  they  are  going 
when  they  leave.  If  it  is  where  you 
do  not  approve,  don’t  forbid  them  go- 
ing, but  kindly  ask  them  if  they  think 
it  right  to  go  there,  and  would  they 
want  mother  to  go  to  such  a place. 
The  chances  are,  they  will  give  it  up. 
Don’t  overwork  them.  Let  each  one 
have  his  tasks  to  perform,  and  when 
their  work  is  done,  let  them  do  as  they 
choose;  only  try  to  advise  them,  so 
they  will  choose  right.  Teach  them 
they  should  never  have  associates  that 
they  would  not  want  to  bring  home 
with  them  to  dine  at  mother’s  table. 
Strive  for  the  nobler  things  in  life, 
but  above  all,  don’t  try  to  make  some- 
thing out  of  the  boy  or  girl  that  they 
are  not  suited  to,  for  they  will  surely 
rebel.  Try  to  cultivate  their  natural 


talents  and  tastes.  Let  them  have  a 
voice  in  things.  Ask  for  their  ideas. 
Provide  plenty  of  good,  wholesome 
reading  for  them,  allowing  each  one 
to  select  a favorite  periodical,  then 
subscribe  for  it  in  their  own  name.  If 
it  is  a trashy  one,  let  them  get  it  just 
the  same;  when  they  compare  the 
merits  of  each  selection,  they  will  no 
doubt  be  so  ashamed  of  theirs  that  it 
will  never  be  renewed.  Never  ridicule 
a child,  as  it  hurts  One  far  worse  than 
one  realizes.  Let  them  have  some 
money  to  spend,  but  teach  them  the 
value  of  it  by  letting  them  earn  it. 
When  they  want  anything,  say,  “All 
right,  when  you  make  the  money.”  I 
don’t  like  the  idea  of  letting  children 
leave  home  to  earn  money,  as  they 
never  seem  so  well  satisfied  at  home 
again,  instead,  I try  to  have  some 
tasks  at  home.  Then  they  are  paid 
where  extra  work  is  desired.— Mrs.  H. 
P.  Hinton,  Lockney,  Texas'. 

it 

It  is  natural  for  us  to  like  to  stay 
where  we  know  we  are  wanted  and 
appreciated,  and  for  this  reason,  I find 
it  easy  to  keep  my  children  at  home. 
From  the  moment  I first  look  upon 
their  little  innocent  faces  I consider 
them  God-given  treasures,  instrusted 
to  my  keeping,  and  feel  willing  to  sac- 
rifice self  and  pleasure  for  their  sakes. 
I act  in  such  a way  as  to  make  them 
believe  that  I appreciate  them,  and 
that  they  are  necessary  to  my  happi- 
iness.  I always  try  to  give  them 
pleasure  in  any  way  that  is  not  sinful, 
and  enter  into  their  games  and  pas- 
times with  real  pleasure.  I like  for 
them  to  have  good  company  and  en- 
joy helping  them  entertain  their 
friends  at  home,  and  am  ever  ready  to 
sympathize  with  them  in  their  sor- 
rows. I try  to  remember  that  I was 
once  young,  and  treat  them  as  I liked 
to  be  treated.  I know  homes  where 
children  are  not  really  welcome,  and 
are  considered  in  the  way,  and  con- 
tinually told  they  are  an  expense,  and 
that  no  child  ever  pays  for  its  raising. 
If  they  are  sent  to  school,  or  money 
is  spent  on  them,  they  are  required  to 


go  out  in  the  world  and  earn  enough 
to  pay  it  back.  What  a idly  such  peo- 
ple have  children!  I believe  it  is  our 
duty,  and  should  be  a pleasure,  to 
educate  and  do  all  we  can  for  our 
children,  just  because  they  are  ours, 
and  we  love  them,  and  desire  them  to 
occupy  the  best  places  in  life,  and  we 
should  expect  no  other  remuneration 
than  the  love  and  gratitude  of  their 
hearts,  which  we  are  sure  to  have  if 
they  are  treated  thus.  We  all  have 
visited  in  homes  where  we  felt  we 
were  not  welcome,  and  longed  to  get 
away.  The  very  atmosphere  seemed 
chilly,  and  we  have  gone  into  homes 
where  everything  was  so  genial  and 
hospitable  that  we  loved  to  linger 
there,  and  thought  it  would  be  pleas- 
ant to  go  again.  Just  so  it  is  in  the 
childhood’s  home.  It  is  not  costly 
buildings  and  furnishings  that  make  it 
a pleasant,  happy  place  to  live,  but  the 
spirit  of  love  in  the  hearts  of  the  in- 
mates. Children  are  loth  to  leave 
such  a home,  but  as  they  grow  older 
and  duty  calls  them  to  other  fields, 
they  still  cherish  in  loving  memory 
the  happy  hours  spent  there,  and — 
“Wherever  they  may  roam, 

Can  pay  a loving  tribute 

To  the  sacred  place  called  home.” 

— Mrs.  J.  H.  Atkins,  Annover,  Ark. 

My  husband  is  a mine  superintend- 
ent, and  since  he  must  be  away  all 
day,  I superintend  the  farm.  I began 
when  my  children  were  quite  small 
to  teach  them  that  they  must  help 
mother.  I did  not  allow  them  to  go 
away  to  play  until  their  tasks  were 
done,  and  they  formed  habits  that 
have  been  good  for  them.  They  never 
dream  of  putting  their  own  pleasures 
ahead  of  my  wishes.  My  eldest  girl 
keeps  house,  and  the  others  help  me 
care  for  the  stock,  and  carry  on  the 
work  in  the  garden  and  on  the  farm. 
We  are  not  stingy  with  them  in  any 
way.  They  have  all  that  we  can  hon- 
estly afford,  but  they  are  taught  to 
obey,  and  because  they  have  been  so 
taught,  they  respect  their  parents. — 
B.  B.  Baricks,  Haldenan,  Ky. 


We  want  you  to  know  this  wonderful  instrument  as  we  know  it ; to  hear 
it  and  realize  as  we  do  the  height  of  perfection  it  has  reached  in  recent  years; 
to  enjoy  with  us  and  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Victor  owners,  the 
world’s  best  music  played  as  you  have  never  heard  it  before. 

You  have  no  idea  what  a lot  of  pleasure  you  are  missing  by  not  being  acquainted 
with  the  Victor  and  its  delightful  music. 

There’s  no  end  of  enjoyment  in  hearing  the  beautiful  voices  of  the  world’s  greatest 
opera  stars  and  the  music  of  the  most  famous  bands  and  orchestras. 

Or  you  may  prefer  to  hear  favorite  old-time  ballads,  or  the  latest  popular  songs,  or 
high-class  vaudeville  sketches,  or  sacred  music,  or — whatever  you  want  in  music  and 
entertainment  you  get  it  at  its  best  on  the  Victor. 

So  go  and  hear  the  Victor  at  the  nearest  Victor  dealer’s.  You’re  sure  to  enjoy  it, 
and  as  you  listen  you’ll  realize  why  the  Victor  is  universally  acknowledged  the  greatest 
musical  instrument  the  world  has  ever  known. 

If  you. don’t  know  who  the  Victor  dealer  is  in  your  neighborhood,  write  us  and  we’ll 
tell  you.  Write  to  us  anyway  (use  the  coupon)  for  the  Victor  catalogs  showing  the 
different  styles  of  the  Victor,  giving  a list  of  the  more  than  3000  Victor  Records, 
and  containing  pictures  of  the  greatest  singers  and  musicians  who  make  records 
only  for  the  Victor.  Easy  terms  can  be  arranged  with  your  dealer  if  desired. 
Victor  Double-faced  Records  are  of  the  same  high  quality  as  Victor  Single- 
faced Records.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  price.  Buy  double-faced  if  the 
combination  suits  you. 

New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

23rd  and  Cooper  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 

To  get  best  results,  use  only 
Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records. 

And  be  sure 
to  hear  the 
Victor-Victrola 


Victor  I,  $25 
Other  styles  $10  to  $100 


The  Victor  trademark 
is  on  every  Victor, 
Victor-Victrola  and 
Victor  Record, 


Victor-Victrola  XVI 
$200  and  $250 
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A Case  of  “Chicken  Fever,”  and  Its 
Outcome. 

Fever!  Did  we  ever  have  it?  I 
dare  say  that  there  is  no  one  in  the 
poultry  business  today  that  ever  had 
a worse  attack  that  we  did,  but  what 
made  matters  serious  for  us  was  the 
fact  that  poultry  could  not  be  raised 
with  profit  on  a city  lot  that  did  not 
measure  more  than  10x18  feet.  That 
was  all  that  we  had,  and  when  the 
fever  struck  us  it  was  at  once  decided 
that  we  would  have  to  find  an  ideal 
place  and  go  into  the  business  at  once. 

To  read  over  the  “For  Sale”  col- 
umn on  the  real  estate  page  and  pick 
out  just  the  place  is  all  very  well  in 
theory,  but  if  you  have  never  had  the 
experience  you  will  find  that  your 
hopes  will  be  shattered  many  times 
before  you  have  found  the  right  place. 
But  we  had  the  fever  and  nothing,  no 
matter  how  discouraging,  could  damp- 
en the  attack.  After  writing  to  a 
dozen  or  more  real  estate  firms  who 
had  glowing  ads  of  the  many  beau- 
tiful farms  they  had  for  sale,  we 
bought  our  transportation  and  started 
out  to  see  how  near  the  truth  the 
real  estate  man  came.  I regret  to  say 
that  in  most  cases  the  farms  them- 
selves were  not  nearly  so  attractive 
as  the  descriptions  of  them,  and  we 
usually  returned  home  feeling  pretty 
blue. 

At  last  we  had  it,  or  rather  we 
thought  we  did,  and  decided  to  buy 
it  on  the  spot.  We  did,  or,  again  I 
must  say  we  thought  we  did;  at  any 
rate,  we  paid  a deposit  on  the  place 
and  if  the  deed  to  it  was  clear  as  rep- 
resented to  us  we  were  to  pay  the 
balance,  move  in  and  of  course  raise 
chickens.  Fortunately  for  us  our  ex- 
perience, or  rather  the  lack  of  expe- 
rience, in  buying  real  estate  proved  a 
blessing  in  this  particular  venture, 
and  the  many  things  that  we  learned 
at  this  time  proved  of  great  value  to 
us  later. 

We  found  that  merely  paying  a de- 
posit on  property  was  not  binding, 
and  without  a written  agreement,  an 
owner  could  sell  his  property  to 
whom  he  liked  regardless  of  the  de- 
posit, and  that  is  just  what  happened 
in  this  case.  Of  course  we  were  mad 
all  the  way  through,  but  it  did  not 
check  the  fever;  instead  it  filled  us 
with  a determination  that  the  place 
was  to  be  found  and  we  had  to 
find  it. 

We  found  another  place  that  was 
in  pretty  bad  shape  and  needed  lots 
of  fixing,  but  the  “possibilities”  were 
great  and  we  made  up  our  minds  that 
it  was  all  right  and  returned  home 
highly  elated  that  we  at  last  had  the 
place.  Of  course  we  expected  the 
women  folks  to  be  real  pleased  when 
we  described  the  place,  but  it  seemed 
as  if  each  detail  made  their  faces  an 
inch  or  so  longer  until  I declared 
that  if  we  did  get  a chicken  farm  the 
women  folks  would  have  to  find  it. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  did  not 
buy  that  place,  and  many  times  since 
have  we  thanked  our  lucky  stars  that 
we  didn’t.  I wish  to  state  that  as  com- 
muters it  was  necessary  to  find  a 
place  that  was  near  enough  to  the 
station  to  make  commuting  as  easy 
as  possible,  but  neither  of  the  two 
mentioned  places  were  such.  In  eith- 
er case  it  would  take  at  least  twenty 
minutes  to  walk  to  the  station  by 
going  “cross  lots”  and  through  a 
patch  of  woods  and  while  this  might 
be  real  pleasant  at  mid-day  in  sum- 
mer, it  would  be  quite  the  reverse  on 
a cold  winter’s  night.  When  one 
gets  the  fever  as  we  had  it,  it  was 
hard  to  realize  that  anything  at  all 
could  be  unpleasant.  I know  of  sev- 
eral cases  where  people  have  made 
a complete  failure  of  raising  poultry 
because  of  acting  too  hastily  in  se- 
lecting a place  that  was  not  adapted 
to  that  purpose. 

A farm  of  about  four  acres  was  at 
last  shown  us  and  within  an  hour 
from  the  time  we  set  foot  on  the  prop- 
erty it  was  ours.  We  saw  to  it  that 
the  agreement  was  in  writing  and  as 


binding  as  we  could  make  it,  and 
today  I am  happy  to  say  that  we  have 
the  start  of  what  some  day  will  be  a 
model  poultry  farm. 

To  tell  in  detail  our  experience  in 
the  business  will  appear  at  a later 
date,  but  I wish  to  say  briefly  that 
in  the  first  three  years  that  we  had 
been  here  we  had  made  a net  profit 
of  $900.00  and  at  no  time  did  we  have 
more  than  200  laying  hens. 

E.  L.  MOUILLESSEAUX. 

Westwood,  N.  J. 

¥ 

Getting  Ready  for  Winter. 

Indications  are  that  feed  of  all 
kinds  will  be  high  next  -winter.  The 
wheat  crop  isn’t  as  heavy  as  was  ex- 
pected, and  dry  weather  cut  the  corn 
short.  Alfalfa  is  also  scarce,  as  are 
other  forms  of  clover  hay.  If  there 
was  ever  a season  when  the  poultry- 
man  should  carefully  cull  the  fowls 
he  will  carry  through  the  winter,  it 
is  now.  Every  season,  of  course,  the 
poultryman  should  cull  and  sell  the 
unprofitable  stock,  but  especially 
should  he  do  this  in  a season  when 
feed  is  scarce  and  high. 

Now,  what  should  be  the  first  to 
go?  The  surplus  cockerels  and  the 
pullets  which  are  not  of  the  type 
from  which  you  want  to  breed.  Look 
over  your  young  birds  and  select  the 
ones  you  think  will  pay  for  their 
keep,  with  a profit  besides,  and  then 
get  the  surplus  stock  ready  to  mar- 
ket. Confine  the  fowls  and  fatten 
them,  and  then  sell.  You  need  not 
fear  there  will  be  no  demand,  for  buy- 
ers are  looking  for  just  such  stock. 

A littl^  later  old  hens  will  have 
finished  molting,  and  then  those 
which  are  two  years  old,  or  older, 
can  be  fattened  and  marketed.  Ex- 
cept in  rare  cases  for  breeding  it  does 
not  pay  to  keep  hens  after  they  are 
two  years  old;  younger  hens  will  lay 
more  eggs  and  not  eat  any  more  food. 
Get  rid  of  the  old,  unprofitable  birds, 
and  then  give  the  laying  stock  the 
best  possible  care. 

Prices  for  all  kinds  of  poultry  have 
ruled  very  well  lately,  and  indications 
point  to  a continuance  of  high  prices. 
Get  your  surplus  stock  in  condition 
to  sell— and  then  sell  it.  Don’t  win- 
ter over  cockerels  which  are  [not 
needed  and  old  hens  which  will  not 
pay  for  their  keep. 

Small  and  Large  Numbers. 

When  hens  are  kept  in  small  num- 
bers and  given  free  range,  they  do 
well  almost  anywhere.  The  reason 
why  many  poultry  raisers  fail  to  meet 
with  success  when  they  increase  their 
flocks  is  that  they  fail  to  increase 
their  accommodations  in  proportion. 
It  is  unfortunate  for  the  flock  that 
has  not  plenty  of  room.  Disease  often 
attacks  flocks  that  are  too  closely  con- 
fined. We  are  money  ahead  if  we  can 
limit  the  extent  of  area  of  land,  if  it 
is  not  done  to  the  detriment  of  the 
flock.  Here  is  a chance  to  use  one’s 
own  judgment.  A great  many  people 
put  large  flocks  together.  In  this 
manner  it  is  hard  for  each  hen  to  get 
her  allotted  share  of  food.  And  so 
many  diseases  have  to  be  guarded 
against  where  a large  flock  is  kept 
together. 

Where  large  flocks  are  kept  togeth- 
er, we  know  that  the  purpose  is  for 
financial  gain,  and  in  order  to  be 
successful  these  seemingly  small 
things  must  be  attended  to.  Success 
on  large  plants  has  been  due  to  adap- 
tation to  business;  of  course  we  must 
have  money  invested,  our  buildings 
should  be  ample  for  the  purpose  and 
not  ornamental.  If  we  can  not  have 
free  range  for  the  fowls  and  they 
have  to  be  confined,  the  yards  should 
be  scrupulously  clean,  the  soil  should 
be  stirred  frequently,  scatter  straw  in 
the  yard,  throwing  grain  into  this  will 
give  the  fowls  an  incentive  to  work, 
and  guard  against  their  becoming 
sluggish.  It  is  a good  idea  to  have 
two  yards  for  the  confined  fowls;  one 
can  be  growing  feed  of  some  kind  for 


them;  in  this  manner  a large  number 
of  chicks  can  be  raised  on  a smal' 
area  of  ground.  We  should  not  spend 
all  of  our  money  for  fixtures  and 
buildings,  but  should  keep  some  of  it 
to  invest  in  things  (poultry)  which  are 
required  to  support  us  while  we  labor. 
Labor  is  not  capital.  We  all  know 
how  much  zest  we  put  into  our  work 
when  we  see  a good  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. Let  us  remember  that  labor 
may  be  mental  as  well  as  physical.  We 
must  have  the  same  aptness  for  the 
business  as  the  successful  merchant. 

People  on  large  plants  often  fail 
through  ignorance,  waste  and  mis- 
management. People  do  not  realize 
that  the  causes  of  failure  in  the  poul- 
try business  are  the  same  as  in  any 
other  vocation  in  life. 

The  poultryman  who  is  making  a 
profit  from  his  poultry,  will  no  doubt 
see  .the  importance  of  making  poultry 
raising  an  industry  which  he  is  proud 
of  and  do  all  in  his  power  to  main- 
tain and  advance  all  lines  of  poultry 
raising.  Poultry  production  in  the 
United  States  has  become  one  of  the 
greatest  industries  in  the  world.  In 
every  section  of  the  world  chickens 
occupy  the  attention  of  many  persons, 
some  of  whom  are  in  the  business  for 
profit,  others  for  pleasure.  There  are 
so  many  breeds  to  select  from  that  the 
most  exacting  can  be  satisfied.  Of 
course  some  breeds  are  better  than 
others.  Proper  care  and  attention  will 
make  any  of  them  very  profitable.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  breed  as  it  is  the 
care  and  attention  that  they  receive 
that  makes  the  result  a good  or  a poor 
one.  Take  the  breed  that  you  like 
best  and  one  that  interests  you.  Then 
give  it  your  best  attention  and  care, 
and  then  you  won’t  go  far  from 
right.  Learn  the  chickens,  so  you 
will  know  all  of  their  good  qualities 
as  well  as  their  defects.  Try  to  over- 
come as  many  as  possible  and  add  to 
l he  former.  It  takes  time  to  build  up 
a poultry  business,  also  plenty  of  head 
work.  We  should  practice  economy. 

It  is  economy  to  study  the  feeding 
value  of  foods — chemistry  and  science 
go  hand  in  hand  in  the  poultry  yard. 
The  greater  demand  for  an  article  the 
greater  is  its  value  or  purchasing 
power.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the 
same  demand  the  value  of  an  article 
decreases  as  the  supply  increases.  It 
is  far  better  to  dispose  of  young  stock 
early  in  the  season,  when  one  can  ob- 
tain 25  to  30  cents  per  pound  when  the 
fowl  weighs  about  two  and  one-half 
pounds,  than  to  sell  in  the  fall  at  6 or 
7 cents  per  pound,  when  the  fowls 
weigh  five  or  six  pounds  each,  after 
feeding  all  this  time.  An  ignorant 
workman  is  stolid  and  unable  to  per- 
ceive that  some  little  change-  in  his 
method  of  work  will  bring  better  re- 
sults. An  intelligent  farmer  studies 
the  signs  of  the  weather  in  the  harvest 
season,  the  fitness  of  the  soil  for  the 
growth  of  various  crops,  and  the  most 
approved  methods  of  draining  and 
manuring  his  fields.  Skill  in  this  line 
has  produced  great  results  and  de- 
serves special  consideration.  So  to 
be  successful  in  the  poultry  business 
we  must  use  the  same  principles. 

MRS.  B.  F.  WILCOXON. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 


Lots  of  eggs  If  you  feed  green  bone  fresh  cut.  Its  egg- 
produclbg  value  Is  four  tliueH  that  of  grain  Eggs  more 
fertile,  chicks  more  vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls 
heavier,  profits  larger. 


MANN’S  lmaotde!lt  Bone  Cutter 


makes  bone  cutting  simple,  easy  and 
rapid.  Cuts  all  bone  with  adhearing  meat 
and  gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days'  Frao 
Trial.  No  money  In  advance.  Don’t  buy 
a cutter  without* trying  it.  bend  for  free 
Book. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO. 

Milford,  Maas. 


Box  108# 


HowtoGetBigPoultryProfits 


ALWAYS  FULh 
BRIGGS  SYSTEM 
DOES  IT 


Edgar  Briggs,  the  most 
successful  poultry  expert  in 
America,  tells  how  to  make 
the  greatest  success  with 
poultry  in  his  book 

“PROFITS  IN  POULTRY 

KEEPING  SOLVED” 

The  new  fourth  edition 
covers  every  branch  of  poultry 
keeping  and  contains  the 
many  priceless  secrets  which 
you  must  know  in  order  to 
get  the  largest  profits  from 
poultry;  tells  how  to  make  the 
best  poultry  food  at  10  to  16 
cents  per  bushel.  Briggs’  Sys- 
tem calls  for  less  equipment, 
labor  and  expenses  than  other 
plan  and  by  it  one  man  can 
easily  care  for  2,000  layers  and 
3,000  chicks. 

Price  of  Book  $1.00.  Three  editions  of  this  great 
book  rapidly  sold  for  $5.00  per  copy.  Price  just  re- 
duced to  only  $DOO. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  BUT  LIMITED  SPACE 

You  should  get  our  new  book,  just  published 
‘‘THE  SMITH  METHOD  OF  POULTRY  KEEPING” 

which  gives  the  best,  most  comprehensive  and  practi- 
cal system  we  know  of  for  keeping  many  fowls  on  a 
small  lot.  It  cuts  down  the  work  and  care  required  to 
the  minimum  and  does  not  require  elaborate  equip- 
ment. It  is  also  well  adapted  for  large  plants.  By  this 
system  others  are  making S2.500.00  per  year  on  a space 
40x60.  WHY  NOT  YOU  1 Price  of  book  only  $1.00. 

OUR  GREAT  SPECIAL  LIMITED  TIME  OFFER 

For  Si. 00  we  will  send  you  your  choice  of  either 
book,  and  include  POULTRY  SUCCESS,  the  leading 
poultry  magazine,  for  one  year.  * 

For  Si. 75  we  will  send  you  both  books  and  include 
POULTRY  SUCCESS  for  one  year. 

For  $2.25  we  will  send  you  both  books,  postage  pre- 
paid and  POULTRY  SUCCESS  for  three  years. 

For  S1.00  we  will  send  POULTRY  SUCCESS  for  three 
years.  Regular  price  fifty  cents  per  year.  Leading  and 
best  poultry  journal  published.  Twenty-first  year,  64 
to  164  pages,  best  writers,  beautifully  illustrated,  sam- 


ple copy  free. 

HOSTERMAN  PUBLISHING  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD  OHIO 


DO  YOU 


MILK  COWS? 


If  so,  we  want  you  to  read 
a copy  of  Kimball’s  Dairy 
Farmer,  the  national  dairy 
magazine.  It  is  edited  by 
dairy  authorities,  hand- 
somely illustrated  and 
printed  on  good  book 
paper.  Fifty  thousand  of 
the  country’s  leading 
dairy  farmers  take  it. 
Send  a postal  card  for 
free  sample  copy. 


KIMBALL’S  DAIRY  FARMER 

John  Andrews,  Mgr. 

WATERLOO  IOWA 


Poultry  Notes. 

Don’t  do  a thing  a certain  way,  just 
because  a neighbor  does  or  does  not 
do  it  that  way.  Every  successful  man 
does  his  own  thinking. 

The  person  who  is  enthusiastic  over 
what  his  hens  are  doing  is  all  right  as 
a poultryman.  He  may  not  be  famil- 
iar with  the  fine  points,  but  he  is  get- 
ting results.  He  is  taking  good  care 
of  his  hens  and  that  is  of  first  im- 
portance. 

When  a hen  doesn’t  respond  to  good 
feeding  and  good  care,  it  is  a pretty 
good  sign  that  she  isn’t  “cut  out”  for 
for  profit  in  the  poultry  yard. 

Regulate  the  number  of  hens  to  the 
size  of  the  yard  and  house.  Don’t 
keep  too  many,  but  keep  good  ones, 
and  then  give  them  good  care.  That 
is  the  secret  of  success  in  poultry 
raising. 

An  important  thing  is  to  keep  the 
hen’s  digestion  good.  Some  feeds  are 
easily  digested.  Get  food  suitable  to 
her  and  the  purpose  for  which  she  is 
worked.  Find  feed  that  is  adapted  to 


SPECIAL  $1.00  OFFER  1 

To  Introduce  and  advertise  our  large,  powerful 
achromatic  “Wonder**  Telescope  the  price  has 
been  made  only  *1.01).  This  is  your  opportunity  to 
got  one  of  these  high  grade  instruments  at  a 
ridiculously  Dow  price.  It  is  3H  feet  long  In  five 
sections.  Every  student  needs  a telescope.  Stuay 
the  Sun-spots,  Moon  and  Stars.  Fascinating,  in- 
structive. Can  be  used  as  a microscope.  Every 
Farmer  needs  one  to  examine  fences  and  stock 
miles  away.  Each  instrument  provided  with  dtst 
CAPS,  BRASS  BOUND  and  POWERFUL  LENSES. 
Price  now  only  *1.00  each,  postage  10c  extra  or  in- 
sured mail  2Uo  extra.  This  is  a wonderful  oflerof 
a “Wonder'*  Telescope.  If  not  satisfied  that 
it  is  the  biggest  bargain  yon  ever  had  baett  goes 
your  money  on  request.  Thousands  of  testimonial*. 
Peoples  Wholesale  Store,  Box  F 22,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


BOYS  and  GIRLS 


If  you  want  a genuine  Shetland 
Pony  and  Rig,  write  to  me  to- 
day for  my  new  and  the  easiest 
plan  you  ever  heard  of.  Don’t 
send  any  money,  just  a postal, 
and  say  you  want  a pony, 
will  be  glad  to  help  you.  Addr«»s 
P.  YOUNG,  Agent 
Pony  Farm,  Box  No.  755 
Springfield,  Ohio 


FRUIT 

THINNING 


SHEARS 


AND  CHERRY  CUPPERS. 

GROWING  BETTER  FRUITS 
MEANS  THINNING  FRUIT 

Used  by  all  Up-to-Date  Orchardlsts 
45  Cents  Postpaid 

FRANZ,  HARDWARE,  HOOD  RIVER.  ORE. 


her.  The  work  of  the  hen  is  to  con- 
vert  that  food  into  eggs.  Have  a share 
for  every  hen,  a ration  for  every  hen. 
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She  has  to  be  well  kept.  A poultry- 
man  should  he  a careful  student  and 
watch  the  hen.  Never  feed  more  than 
she  will  cat  up  clean.  Oftentimes  the 
flock  in  the  hands  of  a careful  person 
proves  to  be  the  most  profitable  of 
the  farm  live  stock. 

A poultry  advertiser  claims  he  has 
one  Barred  Rock  hen  which  laid  334 
eggs  in  one  year.  We  confess  “we 
are  from  Missouri.” 

The  Missouri  State  Poultry  Show 
will  be  held  in  Kansas  City,  Nov.  29 
to  Dec.  3.  Liberal  premiums  are  an- 
nounced in  all  classes. 

A lot  of  “overdue”  eggs,  amounting 
to  several  thousand  dozen,  were  re- 
cently condemned  and  destroyed  in 
New  York.  Evidently  the  pure  food 
law  will  greatly  help  the  poultrymen 
who  are  able  to  furnish  strictly  fresh 
eggs. 

It  will  pay  every  owner  of  a flock 
of  poultry  to  sit  down  and  figure  out 
what  can  be  done  to  lessen  the  amount 
of  labor  required  daily.  One  will  be 
surprised  to  find  out  how  many  use- 
less steps  are  taken  in  the  care  of 
poultry  on  most  places. 

Poultrymen  are  now  demanding 
parcels  post,  claiming  that  the  ship- 
ment of  eggs  for  hatching  can  be  fa- 
cilitated greatly  if  parcels  post  is  se- 
cured. Time  and  money  will  both  be 
saved  if  eggs  can  be  sent  by  mail  in- 
stead of  by  express.  We  are  for  the 
parcels  post  on  general  principles. 

New  York  has  appropriated  $90,000 
for  erecting  a poultry  husbandry 
building  at  Cornell  University.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  sum  ever  ap- 
propriated for  a poultry  building  in 
connection  with  any  educational  insti- 
tution. What  will  Missouri  and  other 
leading  poultry  states  say  about  this? 

The  Herbert  Raspberry  Mix-Up. 

We  have  published  several  letters 
regarding  the  hardiness  of  the  Her- 
bert raspberry,  and  in  order  that  no 
injustice  may  be  done  that  variety  and 
the  man  who  introduced  it  we  quote 
from  a letter  from  W.  J.  Kerr,  Wood- 
roffe,  Ont.  Mr.  William  Brown  of 
Kansas  recently  said  he  had  the  true 
Herbert,  for  it  had  the  introducer’s 
seal  attached;  Mr.  Kerr  says  he  claims 
to  be  the  introducer,  and  has  never 
used  seals.  He  explains  how  seals 
may  have  been  attached,  however,  to 
mixed  plants  sent  out  by  a man  who 
did  not  know  one  variety  from  an- 
other. 

Mr.  Kerr  says  the  Herbert  was  test- 
ed for  ten  years  by  R.  B.  Whyte,  pres- 
ident of  the  Ontario  Horticultural  As- 
sociation and  past  president  and  at 
present  director  of  the  Ottawa  Horti- 
cultural Society;  when  he  was  finally 
convinced  of  the  value  of  the  variety 
he  had  it  tested  by  tne  Canadian  Ex- 
perimental E-  rm,  by  the  Ontario  Ag- 
ricultural College,  and  by  the  Geneva 
(N.  Y.)  Experiment  Station;  all  re- 
ports were  favorable.  With  all  these 
favorable  reports,  Mr.  Whyte  offered 
stock  of  the  Herbert  raspberry  for 
sale. 

Mr.  Kerr  says  the  stock  of  this  va- 
riety was  then  bought  by  a nursery 
company  in  which  he  was  interested; 
he  left  this  firm  shortly  afterward, 
and  later  it  failed,  because  of  lack  of 
management.  He  managed  to  secure 
1,500  of  the  Herbert  plants  from  the 
firm,  however,  and  his  stock  has  come 
from  this  start.  The  nursery  com- 
pany, previous  to  its  failure,  was  man- 
aged by  men  who  knew  nothing  about 
plants,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
; pose  that  plants  bearing  a special  seal 
were  likely  badly  mixed.  Mr.  Kerr 
1 says  he  has  since  then  bought  all  the 
plants  he  could  secure  from  the  plan- 
, tation  of  the  originator,  Mr.  Whyte. 
He  continues: 

“I  now  have  an  acre  and  a half  in 
full  fruiting,  and  the  Ottawa  Vege- 
| table  Growers’  Association  visited  my 
plantation  for  a monster  picnic,  on 
Tuesday,  July  12,  to  see  these  berries 
fruiting.  This  meeting  was  addressed 
by  the  originator  of  the  Herbert,  by 
W.  T.  Macoun,  Dominion  horticul- 
j turist,  and  by  A.  McNeill,  chief  of  the 
fruit  division  of  the  Canadian  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  If  I were  not 


proud  of  my  stock  and  sure  of  its 
genuineness,  I would  not  invite  such 
bright  horticulturists  as  these  three 
men  to  inspect  my  stock. 

“Within  less  than  two  years  after  1 
severed  my  connection  with  this  mir- 
m ry  firm  which  originally  bought  the 
stock  was  sold  to  a jobbing  concern, 
practically  closed  tip,  and  after  an- 
other year  or  two  their  run-down 
stock  was  sold  to  a jjobbing  concern, 
which  was  prosecuted  the  next  year 
for  failure  to  deliver  Herbert  plants 
which  had  been  paid  for,  or  to  refund 
the  money,  and  which  has  been  prose- 
cuted for  other  fraudulent  transac- 
tions. These  people  are  the  source  of 
many  of  the  Herbert  plants  through- 
out the  country. 

“Now,  I am  not  going  to  say  that 
Mr.  Dixon  and  Mr.  Brown  have  not 
true  Herbert  plants;  there  may  be 
something  in  the  soil  or  climate  of 
Kansas  that  kills  stock  which  is  hardy 
in  much  colder  climates.  But  I make 
this  offer:  I will  send  a dozen  plants 

of  Herbert  raspberry  to  any  reliable 
horticulturist  in  the  coldest  part  of 
the  United  States,  free  of  all  charge, 
and  if  the  severest  winters  injure  it  a 
particle,  I will  donate  1,000  first-class 
transplanted  plants  to  be  distributed 
free  to  the  various  experiment  stations 
of  the  Union.  When  this  variety 
stands  50  degrees  below  zero,  as  it 
has  at  Fort  Vermillion,  Peace  River 
Territory,  in  Canada’s  coldest  north, 
it  will  stand  any  cold  in  the  United 
States  if  no  other  condition  weakens 
its  constitution.” 

The  Fruit-Grower  thinks  it  has 
given  both  sides  of  this  controversy, 
and  cannot  devote  any  more  space  to 
a discussion  of  the  subject.  We  sim- 
ply wish  to  suggest  that  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  a variety  of  fruit  which 
is  perfectly  hardy  in  Ontario  may  not 
be  hardy  much  farther  South.  Many 
varieties  of  Americana  plums  which 
are  hardy  in  Minnesota  are  not  hardy 
in  Texas.  The  reason  is  very  simple. 
These  varieties,  accustomed  as  they 
are  to  the  climate  of  the  north,  re- 
spond quickly  to  a warmer  tempera- 
ture; in  their  native  habitat  the  trees 
begin  growth  with  the  coming  -'c 
early  spring,  and  even  at  a low  tem- 
perature. When  the  trees  are  trans- 
planted far  to  the  south  they  are 
planted  in  a climate  where  the  mer- 
cury seldom  gets  lower  than  the  pcint 
at  which  they  start  growth  in  spring 
in  the  north.  These  trees  thus  cither 
never  become  perfectly  dormant,  or 
they  start  into  growth  in  mid-winter, 
when  an  unusually  warm  day  comes. 
Then  a lower  temperature,  which  is 
sure  to  come,  catches  the  tree  un- 
prepared, and  severe  injury  results. 
Perhaps  the  Herbert  raspberry  is  per- 


fectly hardy  in  Ontario,  but  that  it 
succumbs  to  the  fickle  climate  of 
sunny  Kansas.  Who  knows? 

Manzanola  (Colo.)  Cherries. 

A subscriber  at  Manzanola,  Colo., 
suggests  that  in  looking  up  cherry- 
growing localities  The  Fruit-Grower 
should  not  pass  by  that  place.  Their 
cherry  crop  this  year  has  been  im- 
mense, and  it  has  sold  at  good  prices. 
One  three-acre  cherry  orchard  pro- 
duced $1,000  worth  of  fruit  this  year. 
Manzanola  shipped  10,000  crates  of 


cherries,  besides  the  hundreds  of  ton 
which  were  canned,  fine  tret  netted 
its  owner  $31  this  season. 

Gooseberries  grow  to  perfection  at 
Manzanola,  too,  it  seems,  and  one  man 
has  one  acre  of  this  fruit  which  in 
six  years  has  paid  for  the  entire  farm. 
The  Fruit-Grower  man  will  probably 
visit  this  section  soon. 

% % 

Potatoes  are  likely  to  be  worth  a 
good  price  this  year.  Good  prices 
will  certainly  be  welcomed,  after  the 
disastrous  experience  of  last  season. 


Books  at  Bargain  Prices 

The  Fruit-Grower’s  Book  Department  has  a number  of  valuable  agri- 
cultural books,  discussing  all  sorts  of  subjects,  which  are  somewhat 
shelf-wcrn;  the  inside  pages  are  as  clean  and  bright  as  can  be,  but  the 
covers  are  somewhat  soiled  because  of  exposure.  These  books  are  so 
valuable  we  want  to  send  them  out  to  those  who  are  interested  in  them, 
and  we  offer  them  at  bargain  prices.  Only  one  book  of  a kind  can  be 
furnished  at  this  price,  for  we  have  only  single  books;  don’t  send  your 
money  for  the  books,  but  write  us  the  names  of  the  books  you  want;  if 
the  book  you  want  is  unsold  at  that  time,  we  will  put  it  aside  for  you 
and  notify  you.  We  make  this  suggestion  so  that  our  people  will  not  be 
disappointed  by  a number  sending  for  the  same  book.  If  you  see  a book 
you  want,  write  us  at  once  asking  if  that  particular  book  remains  unsold; 
then  you  can  send  your  money  when  we  advise  you  that  your  book  can 
be  furnished. 


The  books  listed  below  are  all  standard,  and  will  be  sent  postpaid  for 
prices  quoted — but  remember  we  have  only  one  book  of  each  kind;  the 
author’s  name  is  inclosed  in  parenthesis  after  the  title: 


ABC  of  Bee  Culture  (Boot) $0. 

Agricultural  Economics  (Taylor) 

Alfalfa  in  America  (Wing)  

Barn  Plans  and  Outbuildings 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden  (Barry) 

Biggie  Berry  Book  

Biggie  Cow  Book  

Biggie  Health  Book  

Biggie  Horse  Book  

Biggie  Pet  Book  

Biggie  Poultry  Book  

Biggie  Sheep  Book  

Biggie  Swine  Book  

Book  of  Topiary  (Curtis  and  Gib- 
son)   

Cereals  in  America  (Hunt)  

Crysantbemum,  The  (Herington)  . 

Clovers  (Shaw)  

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees  (Waugh) 

The  Earth's  Bounty  (St.  Maur).. 
Elementary  Principles  of  Agri- 
culture (Ferguson  and  Lewis) 
Elements  of  Agriculture  (Me- 

Bryde)  - 

English  Vegetable  Gardens  

Everybody’s  Paint  Book  

Evolution  of  Our  Native  Fruits 

(Bailey)  1 

Farm  Grasses  of  the  United 

States  (Spillman)  

Fertilisers  (Voorhees)  

First  Book  of  Farming  (Good- 
rich)   

Forage  and  Fiber  Crops  in 

America  (Hunt)  1. 
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Fumigation  Methods  (Johnson)  $0 

Ginseng  (Ivains)  

Grape  Culturist  (Fuller) 

How  to  Build  a Home  (Moore).. 
How  to  Make  School  Gardens 

(Hemenway)  

Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetables 

(Chittenden)  ...  

Irrigation  Farming  (AVileox).... 
Irrigation  Fruit  Growing 

(Shields)  

Modern  Methods  of  Testing  Milk 
and  Milk  Products  (Van  Slyke) 
The  New  Horticulture  (String- 

fellow)  ... 

The  New  Onion  Culture 

(Greiner)  

Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden 

(Powell)  

Peaeli  Culture  (Fulton) 

Physical  Properties  of  Soils 

(McCall)  

Practical  Dairy  Bacteriology 

(Conn)  

Practical  Farm  Drainage 

(Elliott)  

Practical  Garden  Book  (Hunn 

and  Bailey)  

Profitable  Dairying  (Peek) 

The  Bose  (Ellwanger) 

Rural  School  Agriculture 
Southern  Gardeners’  Practical 
Manual  (Newman) 

Squabs  for  Profit  (Bice  and  Cox) 
The  Tree  Doctor  (Davey) 
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(Bargain  Book  Department) 
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All  the  important  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Lands  in 
Colorado,  Utah  & New  Mexico 

ARE  LOCATED  ON  THE 

Denver  & Rio  Grande  R.  R. 


‘SCENIC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD.” 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Shipments  (not  including  sugar  beets)  from  Rio 
Grande  territory  in  1909  season  approximated  11,500  carloads 


Special  Rates  for  the  Homeseeker  and  Settler 

Write  for  Illustrated  Pamphlets  to 

S.  K.  HOOPER,  G.  P.  & T.  A.,  Denver,  Col. 
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Our  Classified  Advertising  Department 


For  advertisements  in  this  department,  of  not  less  than  twenty  words  each,  in  which 
no  display  type  is  used,  we  make  a special  rate  of  111  REE  < ENTS  IfcB  YVOIJD,  &ACH 
INSERTION.  If  several  different  advertisements  are  inserted  in  the  same  issue,  the 
charge  will  be  00c  for  each  ad,  no  matter  how  small.  If  black  type  or  CAPS  is  used,  reg- 
ular ^rate  of  $4.90  per  inch  must  be  paid.  Every  initial  and  number  to  count  as  one 
word  This  department  is  foi  the  benefit  of  our  subscribers  who  have  anything  to  sell, 


including  farm  lands,  fruit  farms,  dogs  ponies,  poultry  and  eggs,  live  stock,  plants, 
shrubs,  vines,  etc.  All  advertisements  for  this  department  must  be  paid  for  in  advance. 
Count  the  number  of  words  you  send,  and  remit  at  rate  of  3 cents  per  word,  stamps, 
currency  or  money  order — no  personal  checks  accepted.  This  is  considerably  less  than 
our  display  rate,  and  offers  a splendid  opportunity  to  reach  our  readers  at  a low  figure. 

Send  a trial  advertisement.  THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Rate  After  October  1,  Will  be  Advanced  to  4c  Per  Word 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE. 


Colorado  Fruit  Lands  For  Sale  in  the 
Heart  of  the  Rockies — The  undersigned  aie 
the  exclusive  agents  for  sale  of  a solid  tract 
of  525  acres  of  fruit  lands  in  the  Grand 
River  Valley,  situate  between  New  Castle 
and  Glenwood  Springs.  200  acres  of  these 
lands*  are  at  present  in  crops  of  hay.  oats 
and  wheat.  150  acres  additional  are  under 
ditch  and  can  be  brought  under  cultivation. 
The  tract  is  connected  with  one  ot  the  best 
cattle  ranges  in  the  state.  An  exclusive  and 
abundant  water  right  of  an  early  date  be- 
longs to  the  land.  Colorado  Midland  Rail- 
road siding  on  land.  Price,  $50,000,  on  any 
reasonable  terms  including  the  20(?  ^ 

growing  crops  and  personalty,  worth 
There  is  no  better  land  in  Colorado  for  trim 
raising,  hay.  grain  and  stock  purposes.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  for  a young  man  to  sei 
parcels  of  the  land  and  thereby  get  his 
money  back  and  still  have  enough  left  to 
become  independent.  Address  at  once,  par 
row  & Rowe.  Glenwood  Springs,  Colorado. 

For  Sale — 120  acre  fruit  farm,  80  acres*  in 
cultivation,  45  acres  of  apples,  ^tayman; 
Champion  and  Delicious,  mostly  Delicious, 
20  acres  peaches,  Alton,  Carman  and  bai" 
wav.  best  money-makers  grown;  25  acres 
apples  are  9 years*  old,  balance  two.  6 acres 
peaches  are  seven  years  old,  balance  three. 
15  acres  pasture,  balance  timber.  % acre 
small  fruit.  Nine  first  and  four  second 
prizes  at  Arkansas  State  Fair  in  1908-1909. 
Only  one  crop  failure  here  in  12  yeais.  One 
two  room  tenant  house,  one  two  room  aplile 
house  barns.  7 room  modern  dwelling  built 
in  1908.  Orchard  has  had  good  attention, 
free  from  stale.  With  less  than  one-half 
in  bearing,  paid  12  per  cent  above e*Pp"Sto 
1909  Will  pav  20  this  year.  One  mile  to 
Shipping  station,  school.  4 churches,  rural 
delivery,  telephone  in  house.  Bargain  at 
$10,000;'  one-fourth  cash,  balance  4 years. 
H.  I>.  Morton.  Pottsville,  Ark 


If  you  want  a part  of  one  of  the  very 
choicest  tracts  of  fruit  land  on  earth,  where 
conditions  are  ideal  for  growing  fruits  and 
for  a home,  then  send  for  a copy  of  a beau- 
tiful booklet  describing  Mornsama  Ranch, 
Grand  Valley.  Colo.  This  is  not  cheap  land 
— it  sells  for  $300  per  acre,  including  per- 
petual water  right,  but  it  is  worth  the 
money.  It  may  be  that  some  member  of 
your  family  needs  the  benefit  of  Colorado  s 
climate  for  some  form  of  lung  trouble.  Get 
a tract  of  this  land  and  establish  your  home 
there  before  it  is  too  late.  The  ranch  con- 
tains 880  acres,  and  only  part  of  it  is  lor 
sale,  for  we  will  develop  the  remainder  for 
our  own  use.  Shall  we  send  you  the  book- 
let which  describes  the  place  . Write  me  it 
interested.  James  M.  Irvine,  Editor  The 

Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph.  Mo.  

For  Sale — "A  chance  of  a lifetime.”  Ow- 
ing to  the  ill  health  of  my  wife  I am  offer- 
ing to  quick  purchasers,  my  magnificent 
fruit,  poultry  and  truck  farm,  situated  in 
Tide  Water,  Virginia,  with  a water  trontage 
of  over  fourteen  hundred  and.  fifty  feet, 
acreage  over  one  hundred  and  twenty,  six- 
teen new  and  modern  buildings.  Th®  place 
contains'  everything  that  heart  could  wish 
anil  monev  can  buv.  No  finer  climate  or 
location  in  the  East  All  fruit  a"d  be>'”e® 
in  bearing.  Handy  to  good  local  mark  .t, 
and  shipping  facilities  to  northern  cities  un- 
excelled. Good  roads  and  graded  schools, 
churches,  etc.  Crops  and  stock  with  place. 
Price.  Seventeen  Thousand  Dollars.  Will  not 
rent.  If  you  haven’t  money  don’t  write. 
Address  Hustler,  care  The  Fruit-Grower,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo 


ters  on  the  range  at  minimum  cost.  The 
noted  home  of  the  apple  and  peach;  3% 
miles  from  Forsyth,  7 miles  from  railroad 
at  Hollister ; 529  acres;  40  acres  tillage,  log 
buildings,  and  timber  enough  to  pay  for 
entire  tract.  J.  E,  Burbank.  Malden,  Mass'. 


For  Sale — 18  acres  irrigated  fruit  and  al- 
falfa farm  adjoining  city  limits;  with  all  con- 
veniences, has  city  water  works,  telephone, 
electric  lights,  good  house  and  outbuildings, 
graveled  road  into  town,  good  school,  fine 
town;  orchard  in  full  bearing;  finest  climate 
in  the  world.  For  particulars  write  R. 
Wadsworth,  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico- 


G. 


Virginia — Apples  Pay  Big  Dividends  in  the 
famous  Waynesboro  Fruit  Section.  Selected 
ten  acre  tracts*  at  $40.00  can  be  had  on  easy 
terms.  Low  freight  rates;  best  markets; 
handsome  illustrated  booklet  free;  ideal 
climate;  plenty  pure  water;  good  neighbors. 
Address  Shenandoah  Valley  Apple  Lands  Co., 
Waynesboro,  Virginia. 


A Bargain — 40  acres  one-half  mile  from 
Hiwasse ; 500  eight-year-old  apple  trees  and 
500  peach  trees;  8 acres*  fine  clover;  10  acres 
fine  corn  that  will  make  50  to  75  bushels 
per  acre.  Balance  good  timber.  Good  house 
and  well.  Price,  $1,200.  Terms  to  suit  pur- 
chaser. Write  us.  Banks  & Adcock,  Hi- 
wasse, Ark. 


Forty  acres  choice  irrigated  land  in  famous 
artesian  district  of  Pecos  Valley,  planted  to 
apples  and  pears,  irrigated  from  never  fail- 
ing springs,  shallow  artesian  well  of  excel- 
lent drinking  water  on  land,  large  shade 
trees,  $100-00  per  acre,  one-half  cash,  bal- 
ance five  years,  buys  this  choice  fruit  farm. 
William  Dooley,  Artesia,  New  Mexico. 

For  Sale — Best  peach  farm  of  60  acres  in 
the  Middle  West.  On  south  slope  of  the 
Boston  Mountains.  Healthy  location,  good 
neighborhood,  close  to  railroad;  a money- 
making proposition.  Price,  $6,000.00.  Only 
one  crop  failure  in  last  6 years.  For  further 
information  write  F.  M.  Hamel.  Marshfield, 
Mo.  ' 


raspberries  that  pay;  hardy,  very  prolific, 
vigorous'  grower,  immense  cropper;  fruit 
bright  red  and  large,  exquisite  flavor;  ideal 
shipper;  25  plants,  postpaid,  60c;  express. 
100,  $1.50;  500,  $5.00;  1,000,  $8.50,  f.  o.  b. 
Book  your  orders  now  for  spring  shipment. 
A.  W.  Richardson,  Howard  Lake,  Minn. 

For  fall  delivery  only,  on  all  orders  ac- 
cepted up  till  Nov.  15.  Will  discount  last 
year’s*  price  10  per  cent  on  commercial  vari- 
eties apples.  Write  for  price  list.  The  Out- 
look  Nursery,  Outlook.  Wash. ======== 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 

Fruit  and  poultry  industries  are  so  closely 
allied  that  The  Fruit-Grower  is  a good  me- 
dium for  poultry  advertisers.  If  you  want 
to  buy  stock  or  have  stock  or  eggs  to  sell, 
advertise  in  this  department  at  3 cents  a 
word  each  insertion.  Or,  use  our  regular 
poultry  pages,  rate  for  which  is  $4.90  per 

inch  each  insertion. 

\ ery  choice  stock  of  Red  Caps,  White  and 
Brown  Rose-Comih  Leghorns,  White  Crested 
Polish  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Young  and 
old  for  sale  cheap.  Z.  T.  Turner  & Sons, 

Eleroy,  111. 

Poultryman,  nursery  and  orchardist  de- 
sired position.  Well  up  on  poultry  and  the 
bringing  up  and  care  of  young  orchards. 
Can  construct  houses,  yards,  incubators, 
brooders,  etc.  Up  on  farm  mechanics.  F.  A. 

Meyers,  Reynolds,  Mo 

FRUIT  FOR  SALE.  ~~~~ 


to  sell  on  trees.  Write  me  or  come  and  see. 
S.  L.  Pyle,  Wymore,  Nebraska. 


SEEDS  FOR  SALE. 


Apples  for  Sale- 
chard  of  10  acres, 


-A  nice  clean  sprayed  or- 
good  winter  apples.  Like 


For  Sale — Alfalfa,  millet,  cane,  buckwheat, 
turnip  and  other  seasonable  seeds.  Prices 
and  samples  on  application.  The  Barteldea 
Seed  Co..  Lawrence,  Kan. 

SEEDS,  PLANTS,  ETC.  WANTED. 

Wanted — New  crop  English  bluegrass  or 
meadow  fescue,  timothy  and  other  grass 
seeds.  Correspond  with  The  Barteldes  Seed 
Co..  Lawrence.  Kan. 


WANTED— TO  BUY  LANDS. 


I want  to  buy  a well  improved  15  to  30- 
acre  tree  fruit  farm.  Give  full  description 
and  price  in  first  letter.  A.  Bryan,  Cres- 
ton.  Iowa. 


BUSINESS  OP PORTUMTIES. 


$1,500  income  and  a good  home  for  $6,000. 
Outdoor  life,  easy  work.  Just  outside  the 
corporation  of  splendid  county  town  in  S.  E. 
Iowa.  Address  “Opportunity, ” Fruit-Grower, 
St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

HELP  WANTED. 

Male  Help. 

Wanted — Railway  mail  clerks,  clerks  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  city  carriers,  postoffice 
clerks,  government  stenographers.  Hi£fh 
salaries.  Short  hours.  Rapid  promotion  to 
higher  government  positions.  Annual  vaca- 
tions. No  “layoffs.”  Common  education 
sufficient.  September  and  November  exam- 


Fine  farm  for  sale:  One  of  the  best  im- 

proved farms  in  the  noted  Neosho,  Mo., 
fruit  district;  clos'e  to  one  of  the  best  towns 
of  Southwest  Mo.,  two  miles  from  depot  ot 
three  trunk  lines  of  railroad;  affording  low 
competitive  rates  to  markets.  Neosho  is 
o*ie  of  the  largest  strawberry  shipping  points 
in  the  U.  S.  Large  bearing  orchards  on 
land.  Probably  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
bushels  apples  this*  year;  plenty  of  oth^r 
fruit;  good  crops  of  corn,  oats,  cow  peas, 
hay,  etc.,  good  buildings,  well  watered,  one 
hundred  sixty  or  two  hundred  forty  acres; 
will  sell  stock,  crops  and  implements  with 
place.  No  trade.  John  M.  Purdy.  Neosho. 
Mo. 


For  Sale — 55-acre  fruit  farm.,  4 miles  of 
Atchison,  Kan.  Abundance  of  all  kinds  of 
berries,  and  all  kinds  of  tree  fruits;  elegant 
vineyard;  balance  corn  and  clover;  running 
water,  cistern;  fine  improvements.  A money 
maker.  Owner  is  forced  to  sell  on  account 
of  health,  and  will  sacrifice  for  a quick  sale. 
John  Murray,  Atchis*on.  Kansas. 


Virginia — You  can  own  an  apple  orchard 
in  the  famous  Waynesboro  fruit  section.  Ten- 
acre  tracts  of  carefully  selected  apple  land, 
near  successful  commercial  orchards,  at  $40 
per  acre  on  liberal  terms.  A postal  brings 
you  illustrated  booklet  free.  Shenandoah 
Valley  Apple  Lands  Co.,  Inc.,  Waynesboro, 
Virginia.  


Virginia— Grow  Apples  For  Profit  in  the 
famous  Waynesboro  Fruit  Section;  $300  to 
$500  clear  profit  per  acre;  specially  selected 
10  acre  tracts  $40.00  per  acre;  this*  fruit 
commands  the  highest  prices  in  the  best 
markets;  quick  transportation;  low  freight 
rates;  booklet  free.  Shenandoah  Valley  Ap- 
ple  Lands  Co..  Waynesboro.  Virginia. 


Ozarks — Come  to  Benton  Co.,  Arkansas, 
the  greatest  fruit  belt  on  earth,  peaches  this 
year  made  500  crates  per  acre  and  canta- 
loupes 100  crates  on  land  that  can  be  bought 
at  from  $10  to  $75  per  acre.  Write  us. 
Hiwasse  Realty  Co..  Hiwas*se,  Ark. 


Colorado  needs  20,000  more  fruit-growers 
to  help  supply  her  world-wide  markets  for 
apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums  and  other- 
fruits.  Do  vou  want  to  make  a yearly  pront 
of  $7  5 to  $350  an  acre  on  apples,  peaches, 
etc.,  and  a profit  of  $50  to  $275  an  acre  on 
small  fruits?  Colorado  fruit-gorwers  conquer 
frosts  by  us'ing  smudge-pots,  thus  getting  a 
full  crop  every  year.  For  information  and. 
literature  on  Colorado  fruit  lands  write  State 
Board  of  Immigration,  State  House,  Denver, 
Colo.  We  are  supported  by  the  state,  and 

sell  no  lands. 

Grow  Apples  and  Grow  Rich  in  the  glori- 
ous fruit  district  of  Southern  British  Colum- 
bia. Our  choice  lands  $10  cash  and  $10 
monthly,  without  interest.  Annual  profits 
$500  to  $1,000  per  acre.  Orchard,  garden, 
poultry,  s'cenery.  hunting,  fishing,  boating, 
grand  warm  climate,  school,  church,  post* 
office,  store,  big  sawmill,  daily  trains,  close 
to  markets,  unlimited  demand  for  products. 
Write  quick  for  maps,  photos,  free  informa- 
tion. West  Kootenay  Fruit  Lands  Company, 
Dent  4.  Nelson,  B.  C. 


Oregon  Information  — For  authentic  de- 
tailed information  concerning  fruit  growing, 
dairying,  general  farming,  manufacturing 
and  business  opportunities  in  any  part  of 
Oregon.  Address  Portland  Commercial  Club, 

Room  609,  Portland,  Oregon.  

For  Sale — 160  acres.  60  cleared,  30  acre 
apple  orchard,  6 acres  strawberries,  springs 
and  pasture  in  timber  land.  Price,  $2,500. 
Write  for  list  of  Washington  Co.,  Arkansas, 
fruit,  stock  and  grain  farms.  L.  G.  Fred- 
ricks, Springdale,  Ark. 

If  interested  in  fruit  land,  have  improved 
farms  with  bearing  Elberta.  orchards  at  $15 
per  acre  and  up.  Sure  crops;  climate  mild. 
Near  city  of  mills,  factories  and  railroads'. 

James  Dawes.  Nashville,  Ark. 

For  Sale — On  the  Western  slope,  40  acres; 
4 acres  bearing  orchard,  alfalfa  and  grain. 
Best  location  and  water  right  in  Mesa  Co. 
Address  P.  F.  Johanson,  Box  64,  Mesa,  Mesa 

Co.,  Colorado. 

Alvin,  Texas,  the  commercial  center  of  the 
successful  orange,  fig.  strawberry  and  truck 
district  of  the  Texas*  gulf  coast;  soil  rich, 
climate  delightful  and  location  unexcelled. 
Correspondence  solicited.  E.  C.  & J-  F. 
Webster. 


A Rare  Opportunity  for  apple  orchard  in 
the  famous  Pajaro  Valley.  Calif.  Ninety 
acres  of  choice  apple  land  in  greatest  apple 
district  of  the  world;  50  acres  in  9-year 
Belleflowers  and  Newtown  Pippins;  15,000 
boxes  this  year;  10  acres  3-year-old;  balance 
in  strawberries,  Logan  and  Blackberries. 
Will  s*ell  whole  or  the  50  acres  apples.  Is 
worth  50  per  cent  more  than  asked  now.  For 
full  information  and  photos  address  E.  Stein- 
hauser.  Watsonville.  Calif. . 

Valuable  Kansas  Orchard  For  Sale — Best 
apple#orchard  in  Kansas  for  sale.  162  acres 
in  apples,  5 in  pears  and  all  other  fruits; 
25  acres  cultivated,  al&'o  fine  meadow;  7.000 
apple  boxes  on  hand:  $1,500  orchard  heating 
equipment.  Crop  sold  to  R.  W.  Gees,  com- 
mission merchant.  Kansas  City,  1906,  for 
$15,000;  worth  this  year,  $8,000.  Price,  $150 
per  acre  and  will  allow  $6,000  off  for  the 
crop.  Land  is  worth  the  money.  Address 

.kas,  Sharpe.  Council  Grove.  Kan. 

Algoa  Orchards — Largest  Magnolia  fig  and 
Satsuma  orange  orchards  in  Texas.  Located 
in  the  heart  of  the  Gulf  Coast  Fruit  Belt. 
Fine  people,  no  negroes.  Mexicans  or  Italians*. 
Two  railroads  — eighteen  passenger  trains 
daily.  Rich  prairie  land,  no  malaria  or 
fever.  Cool  summiers.  warm  winters.  Secure 
a home  at  Algoa.  Young  orchards,  acreage 
and  town  lots  for  sale.  Full  information  on 
request.  Gulf  Coast  Development  Co., 

Owners.  Algoa.  Galveston  Co..  Texas'. 

For  Sale:  An  ideal  stock  and  fruit  farjn 

In  Taney  County.  Missouri,  where  stock  win- 


For  Sale — 15  acre  suburban  home  one  mile 
from  Roswell,  New  Mexico.  5 acres  in  pas- 
ture, 7 acres  in  8 year  old  orchard,  2 acres 
in  alfalfa.  Artesian  well.  Fine  climate. 
Address  Dr.  Tinder. 


Only  $10.00  an  acre  for  40  acres  Crawford 
County,  Arkansas*,  fruit  land  with  improve- 
ments. Two  miles  of  town  on  main  line  of 
Frisco  Railroad.  Terms.  Write  owners, 
Parker  Nurseries.  Fayetteville.  Ark. 


For  Sale — Irrigated  farms  where  farmers 
prosper.  Best  of  soil  and  water.  A postal 
will  bring  vou  our  illustrated  price  list. 
Welch  & Merrill.  Delta.  Colorado. 


Fruit,  alfalfa  and  timber  lands,  in  one  of 
the  healthiest  and  best  counties  in  Arkan- 
sas. For  particulars,  address  Pope  County 

Real  Estate  Co.,  Russellville.  Ark. 

Free  booklets,  map  and  price  lists  of  fa- 
mous  Western  Colorado  fruit  lands  and  or- 
chards sent  on  application.  A proven  fruit 
section.  Welch  & Merrill.  Delta.  Colorado. 


Arkansas  fruit,  grain  and  stock  farms  at 
farmer’s  prices'.  Timber  lands.  Sam  A. 
Clark  & Co.,  Dept  B.  Fayetteville,  Arkansas. 


Finest  irrigated  fruit  land  on  main  line 
in  Idaho.  Will  take  pay  in  orchard  work 
E.  A.  Wadsworth.  Grinnell.  Iowa.  


NURSERY  STOCK,  BERRY  PLANTS,  ETC. 


Berrv  Plants.  Cuttings  and  Fruit  Trees  at 
half  price.  Best  grade.  Grown  on  new 
ground.  Surplus  of  No.  1 peach  trees,  also 
all  standard  and  new  varieties  of  raspberry, 
blackberry  and  strawberry  plants  at  un- 
heard-of prices.  Select  blackberry  root  cut- 
tings at  $1.00  per  1.000.  $1.00  worth  of 

plants  free  with  your  first  order.  Our  whole- 
sale catalog  will  save  you  money,  it  is  tree. 
Write  us  today.  Gray’s  Nursery,  Pekin.  In- 
diana. Dept.  S.  R.  D.  No.  13.  Box  79. 


50  Apple  Trees  for  $1.00  by  express  to  you 
at  proper  time  for  planting.  Nice,  vigorous, 
well  rooted  trees.  Grown  from  scions;  select- 
ed from  bearing  trees.  We  have  leading  vari- 
eties; name  sorts  wanted.  Our  specialty  is 
the  growing  of  good  apple  trees  and  we 
make  this  offer  to  get  acquainted  with  you. 
Send  order  now.  Parker  Nurseries,  Fayette- 
ville. Arkansas.  


Shipper’s  Pride  Red  Raspberrries — Plants 
For  Sale.  Fall  delivery.  The  variety  of 


— every  page  a 
pointer  to  opportunity! 

This  booklet  is  bound  to  interest  every  farmer  who  is  looking  for  bigger 
profits,  broader  opportunities — a perfect  story  of  a perfect  opportunity  land,  so 
completely  told  that  you’ll  have  nothing  to  “guess”  about  when  you’ve  read 
it  through.  Its  the  nearest  thing  to  being  actually  on  the  giound  that  you 
can  do — and  so  attractive  in  the  advantages  that  it  shows,  that  you’ll  not 
be  satisfied  until  you’ve  seen  this  splendid  country  that  it  tells  about.  You’ll 
be  glad  that  you  wrote  for  “Profitable  Products  of  East  Texas.” 

$365  grows  to  $12,000  in  EAST  TEXAS 

Among  the  many  interesting  things  told,  for  instance,  is  the  story  of  B.  E.  Barber  of 
Jacksonville,  Tex.  Just  four  years  ago  Mr.  Barber  bought  40  acres  of  land  for  $365 
and  started  diversified  farming.  Last  year  he  sold  $340  worth  of  poultry.  From  an 
acre  and  a quarter  he  sold  $246  worth  of  turnips.  He  had  four  and  a half  acres  of  Irish 
potatoes  that  netted  him  $724.50.  These  potatoes  were  planted  in  February  and 
gathered  May  20th.  He  had  3 acres  of  tomatoes  that  yielded  from  600  to  700  crates 
to  the  acre,  selling  for  55c  to  $1.30  a crate.  In  these  4 years  Mr.  Barber  has  put 
$12,000  in  the  bank. 

Why  don’t  you  go  to  this  splendid  country,  where  the  ground  is  good  to 
people — where  soil,  season  and  sunshine  combine  to  speed  you  on  the 
road  to  wealth;  where  land  prices  are  little  and  profits  are  big.  Take  a 
trip  down  there  on  the  low  rate  excursions  offered  twice  each  month 
via  the  Cotton  Belt  Route— that’s  the  only  way  you  can  fully  realize 
what  an  opportunity  is  waiting  there  for  you.  W rite  today  for  the  free 
booklet  and  full  facts  about  the  low  fares. 

E.  W.  LaBeaume,  G.  P.  & T.  A.,  St.  L.  S.  W.  Ry.,  1 126Pierce  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 


FIRST-CLASS  POWER  PLANT  FOR  SALE 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  our  business  has  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
must  largely  increase  the  s'ize  of  our  power  plant,  we  are  offering  for  sale.  a*  a 
figure,  two  gas  engines  and  three  dynamos  which  we  are  operating  at  the  presen 
time,  as  follows: 

One  15-horsepower  Horitzontal  Otto  Special  Electric  Gas  Engine. 

One  15-hors'epower  Horizontal  Fairbanks-Morse  Special  Electric  Gas  Engine. 

One  10  K-W  550-volt  Westinghouse  Power  Dynamo,  1,125  revolutions  per  minute. 
One  7 *4  K-W  525-volt  Fairbanks’-Morse  Power  Dynamo,  1,575  revolutions  per 

m One  3%  K-W  115-volt  Fairbanks-Morse  Lighting  Dynamo,  1,750  revolutions  per 
minute. 

The  three  dynamios  mentioned  above  are  all  direct  current. 

This  power  plant  is  now  in  operation  in  our  building  and  may  be  inspected  at  any 
time.  It  is  in  strictly  first-class  shape,  some  of  the  material  having  been  in  use  only 

a hThis  equipment  is  so  satisfactory  to  us  that  we  are  going  to  install  a larger  plant 
of  the  same  type.  We  also  have  complete  switchboard  equipment  which  can  he  soio 
with  either  one  of  the  above  engines. 

Anv  concern  not  at  present  using  gas  engines  for  power  can  save  a large  percent- 
age of  present  power  expense  by  installing  one  or  both  of  these  engines  and 

Thes*e  engines  may  be  equipped  for  use  of  gasoline  instead  of  gas  at  slight  e. 

pense.^n  ^ ug  anci  inspect  the  plant  in  operation,  or  write  for  prices  and  full  par- 
ticulars. THE  FRUIT-GROWER.  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI. 
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Hiwasse,  Ark. 

Tho  mlldes't,  healthiest  climate,  and 
the  purest  water  under  the  sun.  The 
best  apple,  peach  and  strawberry  land  in 
the  United  States.  Farms  reasonable. 
Write  today. 

BEASLEY  BEAL  ESTATE  COMPANY 


DON’T  GET  FOOLED! 


If  iff  vesting  in  western  ranch  property  get  expert  ad- 
vice as  to  the  crop  suitable  to  the  particular  soil,  tho 
water  rights,  etc.  Independent  of  all  real  estate  agents 
and  promoters.  Honest  investigation;  trustworthy 
advice. 

Prof.  Leslie  F.  Pauli,  Consulting  Horticulturist, 
Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 

With  Colorado  State  Agricultural  College,  1906-1910. 
U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1904-5.  Kuns.  State  Agri’l  College,  1902-4 


WE  PAY  YOUR  FARE  BOTH  WAYS 

TO  FT  OR  TIT  A U you  buy  Celery  Farms  proper- 
1 v/  A -L/V/iYllAT*  ty — ten  acres  -you  get  your  rail- 
road fare  both  ways.  We  have  (30,000  acres  in  the  finest 
section  of  Florida,  a place  where  one  crop  of  potatoes  in 
00  days  will  pay  for  the  land  and  put  money  in  the  bank. 
Rail  and  river  transportation,  the  best  market,  the 
earliest  market,  where  the  owners  of  the  Colony  help 
every  man  to  success.  We  want  1000  families  in  the 
next  sixty  days  and  make  concessions  that  will  bring 
them.  Don’t  wait  to  write  tomorrow— DO  IT  NOW! 

FLORIDA  HOMELAND  COMPANY 

497  Atlantic  National  Bank  Bldg.  Jacksonville,  Florida 

ination  everywhere.  Country  and  city  resi- 
dents eligible.  Influence  unnecessary.  Over 
15,000  appointments*  every  year.  Write  im- 
mediately for  schedule  showing  dates  and 
places  of  fall  examinations.  Candidates  pre- 
pared free.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  A 95, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Wanted — Local  salesmen  in  every  commu- 
nity to  sell  our  high-grade  nursery  stock. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Outfit  free.  Cash 
weekly.  National  Nurseries.  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Wanted — Reliable  men  to  act  as  traveling 
or  local  sales  agents;  whole  or  part  time; 
experience  not  necess*ary;  good  wages  to 
hustlers.  Mitchell  Nursery.  "Beverly,  Ohio. 

Wanted — Experienced  apple  pickers  arid 
packers,  to  help  handle  a good  crop  of  fruit. 

Address  H.  C.  Smith,  Falls  City,  Neb. 

Good  chance  for  experienced  gardener- 
land  and  water.  Box  83,  Rotan,  Texas. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


climate  the  year  round.  Write  owner,  A.  N. 
Gibbs,  Lake  Arthur,  New  Mexico. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Having  sold  my  fruit  farm,  I have  for 
quick  sale,  500  pounds  copper  sulphate,  .TOO 
pounds  arsenate  lead,  one  International  two- 
horse  engine  sprayer,  one  Wallace  standard 
chain  drive  sprayer.  lie  quick  if  you  want 
one  of  these  machines.  E.  13.  Gay,  Griswold, 
Iowa. 


Wanted — Capable  men  to  learn  real  estate, 
advertising  and  insurance  business  in  home 
locality,  and  represent  us;  no  canvassing; 
good  prospects  for  good  men;  all  kinds  of 
property  listed  free;  send  yours.  Mutual 
Really  Co.,  is 29  E 150  Nassau  SI..  New  York.. 


For  Sale — B0  acre  bee  ranch,  75  fine  colo- 
nies of  bees,  600  fruit  trees,  plenty  of  water 
and  pumping  plant  for  s*ame.  For  bees  and 
chickens  cannot  be  excelled  anywhere.  Mrs, 
J.  13.  Douglas,  Uox  754,  Tucson,  A Hz. 


. Advertisements  of  not  less  than  20  words 
inserted  under  this  heading  at  cost  of  3c 
per  word,  cash  with  order. 


INVESTMENTS. 


Cash  for  your  farm  or  business.  I bring 
buyer  and  seller  together.  No  mater  where 
located,  if  you  want  to  buy  or  sell,  address 
Frank  P.  Cleveland,  994  Adams  Express 
Bldg..  Chicago.  111. 

AUTOMOBILE  BARGAINS 

If  you  want  the  very  best  automobile  that 
money  will  buy,  write  us  and  state  about 
what  size  car  you  want,  the  purpose  for 
which  you  intend  to  use  it,  and  about  the 
amount  you  desire  to  pay.  We  can  give  you 
big  value  for  your  money.  Come  and  look- 
over  our  line.  We  pay  fare  both  ways  if 
you  buy  from  us.  Address  American  Auto- 
mobile Co.,  1215  to  1225  Frederick  Avenue, 
St.  Joseph.  Mo. 


FOR  EXCHANGE 

Many  Fruit-Grower  readers  have  articles 
of  various  kinds  which  can  be  profitably  ad- 
vertised under  this  heading.  Try  out  The 
Fruit-Grower  classified  department  for  any- 
thing  you  desire  to  sell  or  exchange. 


For  Exchange — Irrigated  and  undeveloped 
lands  in  the  famous  fruit,  alfalfa  and  stock- 
raising  section  of  the  Pecos  Valley,  which 
holds  the  record  for  health  and"  flowing 
wells.  No  malaria,  high,  dry  air,  delightful 


Beautiful  Post  Cards  Free. 

Send  2c  stamp  for  five  samples  of 
our  very  best  gold  and  silk  finish 
birthday,  flower  and  motto  post  cards; 
beautiful  colors  and  loveliest  designs. 
Art  Post  Card  Club,  7G6  Jackson  St., 
Topeka,  Kan. 

To  Keep  Sweet  Cider  and  Unferment- 
ed Grape  Juice  for  Future  Use. 

Sweet  cider  and  unfermented  grape 
juice  are  not  only  nutritious  and  pal- 
atable, used  as  drinks,  but  furnish  the 
foundation  for  various  frozen  delica- 
cies and  these  juices  when  properly 
heated,  bottled  and  sealed,  retain 
their  original  flavor.  They  should  be 
heated  to  near  boiling  point  before 
the  bottling  process  is  undertaken; 
should  the  heat  go  above  200  degrees 
the  flavor  will  be  somewhat  impaired. 

To  extract  apple  or  grape  juice,  use 
a press  or  the  grapes  may  be  squeez- 
ed in  a cheese  cloth;  by  this  means 
most  of  the  juice  can  be  obtained. 
Pour  at  once  into  a double  boiler  in 
order  to  keep  the  vessel  containing 
the  liquid  from  coming  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  fire;  by  this  means  there 
is  no  chance  for  the  least  scorched 
flavor.  Bring  the  temperature  of 
water  in  outside  vessel  to  180  degrees 
or  200  degrees,  and  bottle  ready  for 
sealing  at  once. 

If  no  thermometer  is  used,  remove 
from  fire  when  steam  issues  from  the 
grape  juice  or  cider  and  pour  imme- 
diately into  bottles;  put  in  corks  and 
seal  with  sealing  wax  or  it  may  be 
kept  in  ordinary  fruit  jars. 

Instead  of  using  the  double  boiler 
the  bottles  or  jars  may  be  filled  with 
the  fruit  juice  and  set  in  a boiler  with 
perforated  board  bottom,  surrounded 
with  water  and  brought  to  the  above 
named  temperature  then  corked  and 
sealed.  Set  in  a cool,  dark  place,  and 


you  have  a delicious  beverage  (strict- 
ly temperance)  for  summer  or  winter 
use. 

Cherry  or  berry  juices  may  he  kept 
in  the  same  way  and  are  valuable  for 
culinary  purposes.  By  heating,  al- 
lowing the  liquid  to  settle  and  filter- 
ing any  sediment  may  he  removed 
and  the  juice  again  heated  before  it  is 
put  in  jars  or  bottles. 

The  Genitan  apple  is  generally  ap- 
proved as  a cider  apple  on  account  of 
its  decided  and  excellent  flavor. 

Following  are  some  recipes  for 
using  sweet  fruit  juices: 

Cherry  Ice — One  cup  of  cherry 
juice,  juice  of  three  lemons,  one  quart 
of  new  milk,  two  cups  of  sugar; 
freeze,  pack  in  ice  and  let  stand  until 
ready  to  serve. 

Cherry  Ice  Without  Milk — One 
quart  of  cherry  juice,  whites  of  five 
eggs,  beaten  until  light,  two  cups  of 
sugar;  dissolve  sugar  in  cherry  juice 
by  heating  nearly  to  the  boiling  point, 
then  cool  and  freeze.  When  nearly 
frozen  add  the  whites  and  continue 
freezing. 

Apple  Sherbet — Two  cups  of  sweet 
cider,  two  cups  of  sugar,  one  pint  of 
cream,  one  quart  of  new  milk;  cook 
milk  and  sugar  together  until  sugar 
dissolves;  add  cream  and  freeze. 
When  milk  begins  to  freeze  add  the 
beaten  whites  of  three  eggs  and  cider 
and  finish  freezing. 

Apple-Orange  Ice — One  cup  of 
sweet  cider  from  Genitan  apples,  one 
cup  of  orange  juice,  two  cups  of  sugar, 
one  quart  of  new  milk;  dissolve  sugar 
in  milk  and  freeze.  Add  the  beaten 
whites  of  three  eggs  and  cider  to  the 
mixture  when  nearly  frozen. 

Refreshing  Drinks- — Crushed  ice 
and  a beaten  egg  added  to  one-half 
glass  of  grape  juice,  sweet  cider,  lem- 
onade or  cherry  juice  is  a most  cool- 
ing and  nutritious  drink. 

Currant  Ice — Boil  one  and  one-half 
pounds  of  sugar  in  a quart  of  water; 
skim  and  add  three  cups  of  currant 
juice  (red  gives  a beautiful  color); 
when  partly  frozen  add  the  whites  of 
five  eggs,  stir  thoroughly  and  finish 
freezing. 

MRS.  H.  F.  GRINSTEAD. 

* * 

J.  A.  Fraser,  Lovingston,  Va.,  writes 
that  he  wants  buyers  for  about  200 
barrels  of  extra  fine  Albemarle  Pip- 
pins. 


WATER  IS  WEALTH 

Plenty  of  Water  in  the  Pecos  Valley 


TELEGRAM 

Buena  Vista,  Pecos  County,  Texas,  Aug.  22,  1910 
Mr.  F.  A.  Hornbeck,  Land  Comr . , 

Kansas  City,  Mexico  & Orient  Ry . , 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Williams  ditch  now  running  one-half  capacity.  Will  crowd 
the  limit  of  250  second  feet  tomorrow  night.  Think  two  or 
three  weeks  run  assured. 

Ross  Allison, 

Engineer  in  charge  construction  work 

Imperial  Irrigation  Company 


workT!n  ^ filled  at  once,  which  wiii  start  off  irrigation 

REMARKABLE  YIELDS  OBTAINED  BY  LAND  OWNERS  ALREADY  THERE 

garden,® BiS^t^^iztd  WOO  2!  ™0re  than  pa^  f,or  a farm-from  a one-half  acre  truck 

asparagus,  $500  per  acre  lierrie«  4 -mi  r,  Pears  bring  $1,000  an  acre,  apple  trees  are  worth  $40  each;  celery  and 
in  1909  Per  acre,  berries,  $o00  per  acre— Pecos  Valley  fruits  won  twenty-two  first  prizes  at  the  El  Paso  Pair 

B $170’  FIRST  PAYMENT,  MAKES  YOU  THE  OWNER  OF  TEN  ACRES 

tion  d?^trictser’  OurS  proposition  if fe^rv'ou  Sla m?  a?1"1  ?,ultiJa^ed’  n,ow  ®elIs  as  high  as  *900  Per  acre  in  other  irriga- 

TIME  EASY  PAYMENTS.  otters  you  land  at  one-tenth  of  its  real  value— AND  YOU  CAN  PAY  FOR  IT  ON  LONG 

- °UR  FREE  BOOKLET  AND  PAMPHLETS  GIVE  FACTS,  FIGURES  AND  PROOFS 

facts.  It  costs* nothing6 Initf a^stamp  ««  — *»*““«*  with 

F.  A.  HORNBECK, Land  Commissioner, KansasCity,  Mexico  & Orient  Ry., 800  Baltimore  Ave., Kansas  City,  Mo. 


if"  VIRGINIA  FRUIT  LANDS  . 

thqn°Pon° hper  acre  will  buy  land  In  the  beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley  that  will  grow  better  fm*f  1 

^or  this ^ndUion^r<The  per  aCre  else^-  There  ITspecilfr^ns^ 

markets,  cold  mountain  o H dou,ble  in  flve  years-  VIRGINIA’S  MILD  CLIMATE,  close 

ern  Homeseeker  sof ial  environment  make  her  very  attractive  to  the  North- 

and  other  information  today  £or  l ustrated  Quarterly,  maps,  Homeseeker’s  Excursion  rates 

^^^Batnne^r.  & Ind.  Agt.,  Norfolk  & Western  Ry.,  Dept.  G.  38  Roanoke,  Va. 


Is  now  open  for  Betfclement  at  Fort  Stock- 
ton,  Tex.  Richest  soli  In  Pocos  Valley, 
llmoHton©  formation,  (no  gyp)  natural  flow 
of  pur©  spring  wstor  exceeding  5">.0!J0,000 
gallons  per  day  for  i rrlgatlon  and  domestic 
use;  irrigation  system  completed  and  In 
full  operation  now;  no  waiting  for  water; 
assured  profits  of  $100  to  $1,000  per  acre,  no 
drought:  no  crop  failures;  finest  all  year 
'roundelimate  In  the  United  States;  alti- 
tude 3,050  feet  above  sea  level. 

Natural  Location  for  Largest 
City  of  Southwest  Texas 

Fort  Rtockton  Is  county  seat  of  Pecos  County 
and  important  division  point  on  the  Kansas 
City,  Mexico  and  Orient  Kail  way.  now  build- 
ing into  Fort  Stockton.  Has  36,000  acres  of 
the  finest  Irrigated  land  the  sun  shines  on; 
adjacent  to  town.  Population  now  1.000, 
will  soon  be  a city  of  from  10.000  to  16,000. 
Greater  opportunities  for  homeseekers  and 
fhvestora  train  were  ofFored  in  the  older  ,/ri  rated  . 
diatricta,  where  orchards  are  valued  at  from  $2,000 
to  $5,000  per  acre.  Those  who  have  investigated 
irrigated  districts  of  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Utah, 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  etc.,  say 
this  is  tho  finest  body  of  irrigated  land  they  ever  saw. 

This  is  one  irrigation  project  where  the  water 
supply  haa  not  varied  in  50  years;  wboreevery  drop 
of  water  used  for  irrigation  is  good  to  drink  and 
where  there  is  water  i n abundance  for  rvery  acre 
of  land  that  is  irrigable.  Choice  locations  open 
to  those  who  investigate  now.  voa  cannot  afford 
to  buy  land  anywhere  without  seeing  FortStockton. 
Low  rate  excursions  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of 
each  month.  Write  for  full  particulars  today. 

REFERENCES:  First  National  Bank,  Kansaa 
Vlty,  Mo.,  IstStatoBank,  Fort  Stockton,  Tex. 

Prospectus , map  and  illastrated 
folder  describing  these  lands  mailed 
free  to  all  who  address  ( 

Fort  Stockton  Irrigated  Land  Company 

k 405  Fidelity  Trust  Bldg.,  Kuuu  City,  Mo. 


You 

Your  Son 
or  a Neighbor 


will  be  wonderfully  interested  in  what 
w©  have  to  say,  and  what  we  have  to 
show  you  about  farms — fruit  farms — 
stock  farms — and  all  kinds  of  farm  lands 
— valued  in  other  localities  at  from  $100 
to  $200  per  acre,  but  offered  by  us  from 
$15  to  $50  per  acre,  with  good  buildings, 
fences  and  other  farm  improvements. 

The  greatest  bargains*  in  land  in  the 
United  States.  Not  new,  stumpy,  rough 
land,  nor  old  worn  out  land,  but  the 
finest  of  fruit  raising  soils.  Not  imiles 
away  from  anywhere,  but  close  to  De- 
troit, Michigan,  with  unequalled  railroad 
and  market  facilities  for  fruit,  vegeta- 
bles, grain  or  stock.  Is  a.  great  stock 
raising  country — creameries  everywhere — ■ 
a great  wealth  producing  section  jusrt: 
waking  to  the  fact  that  they  have  more 
to  offer  for  $40  than  other  land  selling 
for  three  to  five  times  that  amount.  The 
country  abounds  in  the  finest  of  spring 
water  and  lakes. 

Write  us  for  further  details  and  prices 
on  any  size  farm  you  may  desire  — 10 
acres  to  400  acres. 

Specially  note  that  we  pay  buyers’ 
railroad  fare  one  way. 

CHAMBERLAIN  REALTY  CO. 

HOWELL,  Livingston  Co.,  MICHIGAN 


NE!S50g2fiT0  SI001PPER  ACRE 

T0RIM 


Growing 

Jjjf  Oranges,  Grapefruit,  Vegetables. 

W:.  Thousands  of  satisfied  settlers  are  making 

£ INDEPENDENT  FORTUNES 

K You  are  offered  the  same  opportunity.  Buy  a g 
p,  few  acres  now  while  the  land  is  cheap — prices  are 
U advancing.  Quick  transportation  to  the  best  EaSt-  ? 
K IT  anc\Northem  Markets  via  the  S.  A.  L.  Ry.  ] 
Ideal  climate  year  round — no  freezes,  no  extreme 
heat  abundance  of  pure  water — plenty  of 
satisfactory  labor. 

It’s  America's  Fruit  and  Garden  Market. 

An  instructive  booklet  fully  describing 
j.  this  country  will  be  sent  free, 
fe:.  J-  W.  WHITE,  Genl  Industrial  Agt. 

Dept,  l 3.  A.  L Ry. 

NORFOLK,  VA. 


I Sell  Farms  in  Oceana  ^r^^tock. 

poultry.  Write  for  list.  J.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Michig-an. 


Do  You  Want  a Home  in  the 

BEAUTIFUL  OZARKS 


OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  FAMOUS  STRAWBERRY  LAND 

Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Grapes,  Raspberries,  Etc. 
all  grow  excellently.  Ideal  location  for  the  dairy  and 
poultry  business.  We  offer  for  sale  60,000  acres  of 
land  in  20  acre  tracts  or  more,  cheap  and  on  easy 
terms.  Located  in  Stone  and  McDonald  Counties. 

For  further  information  address 

McDonald  Land  & Mining  Co. 

Rooms  304-5  Miner’s  Bank  Building 
Joseph  C.  Watkins,  Mgr.  JOPLIN,  MO. 


September,  1910 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Yearly  Page  220 


Jr  eat  Price  Wrecking  Sale! 

READ  THIS  WONDERFUL  FALL  OFFER 


50,000  Bargains 

Our  stock  includes  everything 
from  a needle  to  a locomotive. 
The  largest  stock  of  manufactured 
articles  to  be  found  under  the  sun. 
Our  wonderful  Catalog  which  we 
term  the  “ Price  Wrecker,  ” tells  all 
about  our  operations.  It  is  free  for 
the  asking.  Seecoupon  below.  17  years 
of  honest  dealing.  Besides  ourcapital 
stock  and  surplus  is  over  $1,000,000. 
Satisfaction  absolutely  guaranteed. 


What  the  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.  Means  to  You 

We  are  your  protection  against  the  high  prices  usually  asked  by  dealers.  Our  business  is 
built  on  original  lines.  We  are  known  everywhere  as  the  “World’s  Bargain  Center.”  We 
save  you  money.  We  buy  our  goods  at  Sheriffs’  Sales,  Receivers’  Sales  and  Manufactures’ 
Sales.  Every  single  article  on  sale  in  this  ad  is  guaranteed  brand  new  and  first  class.  It 
is  equal  in  quality  to  goods  sold  by  dealers  anywhere.  You  make  no  mistake  on  any  selec- 
tion from  this  page  in  sending  your  order  at  once.  Read  every  word  of  this  magnificent 
merchandise  offer  and  you  wll  easily  understand  why  we  call  our  literature,  catalogs 
and  booklets  “Price  Wreckers.”  This  is  our  vocation  — wrecking  prices.  We  do  this 

in  the  most  thorough  manner.  We  save  you  from  30%  to  50*  in  the  purchasing  of  your  everyday  wants. 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  Money  Refunded 

If  you  buy  any  goods  that  do  not 
give  you  satisfaction  you  can  re- 
turn same  at  our  freight  expense 
both  ways,  and  you  will  receive 
your  money  back  in  full.  Any 
banker  anywhere  will  tell  you  who  we 
are,  or  youcan  writeto  the  Continental 
Commercial  Bank,  or  Drover’s  National 
Bank  of  Chicago.  They  _il  know  us. 


k 


PRINT  LINOLEUMS. 

MP-59.  A Splendid 

grade  of  Print  Linoleum  in 
exact  imitation  of  quarter 
sawed  oak.  6 ft.  QQa 
wide.  Per  sq.yd.. . . 09  v 
MP-61.  Patterns  of 
extra  heavy  grade  Print 
3™ Linoleums  All  colors;  2 to 

Hu  2J  yds.  wide.  State  42c 


colors  wanted.  Price  per  sq.  yd 

NOTTINGHAM  CURTAINS. 

M.  P.  531.  These  magnifi- 
cent Nottingham  Curtains  come 
white  only;  30  in.  wide  92  in. 
long.  They  are  the  best  value  in 
low-price  curtain  ever  sold.  Made 
on  extra  quality  of  net  in  the 
newest  and  most  popular  designs. 

Sure  to  wear  well  and  J 1 _ 
please  you.  Per  pair. . . I U 

OUR  FAMOUS  WOOL  SPUN  BLANKETS. 

24-B.  This  is  our  Wool 

SpunBlanket.  Wovenfrom 
yarn  especially  prepared. 
Ends  have  deep  fancy  bord- 
ers and  are  finished  with  silk 
„ tape.  Soft,  warm,  comfy.  Col- 

Si. 98  or,  gray.  Do  not  show  soil 

uickly.  Positively  guaranteed.  Size  62x78  ins. 

hinning  weight  about  4 lbs.  A big  $1.98 


HIGH  QUALITY  SMYRNA  RUGS. 

M.  P.  46.  Heavy,  rever 

sible  Smyrna  Rug.  Handsome 
oriental  pattern.  Red  or  green 
ground;  border  colors  tan, 
blue  or  red.  Can  be  used  either 
side  up.  Offered  to  you  at 
exactly  one-half  its  value.  State 
colors  wanted  when  ordering. 
30x60  in.  $0.78  36x72  in.$1.60 
6x9  ft 3.25  L9xl2  ft. . . 6.96 


ELEGANT  OAK  DRESSER. 

l-Z-852.  An  Astonishing  Oak 

Dresser  Value.  Colonial  style,  4 
drawers,  brass  pulls,  safe  locks, 
French  bevel  plate  mirror  24  ins. 
high;  rounded  frame,  neatly 
carved  top,  rounded  scroll  stand- 
ards, shapely  dresser  top  40x19 
ins.  Good  casters,  splendid  gold- 
en finish  on  solid  oak.  ££  ft  A 
Worth  dbl.  Price  only  w O.VW 


Shipping  weight 
bargain.  Price  per  pair 


GEM  STEEL  RANGE.  $12.50 

l-PW-521.  Empire  Gem  Steel 

Range,  guaranteed  in  every  way. 
Neat  appearing  and  first-class 
baker.  Price  No.  8-10  as  illus- 
trated. with  reser-  IE 

voir,  high  closet..  ..Qlv.lv 
Price  without  reser-  £14  C 
voir  and  high  closet.  .0  I 4.9 


15,00  FUR  SETS  AT  $1.85. 

A Great  Bargain  In  Fashion- 
able French  Coney  Fur  Sets.  Scarf 
is  throw  style,  is  54  ins.  long  and 
lined  with  satin.  Muff  is  shield 
design  and  warmly  padded;  lined 
■ with  Farmer’s  satin.  Is  12  ins. 
wide,  13  ins.  long.  Cannot  be 
duplicated  under  $5.00.  Colors, 
black  or  brown.  £ 1 QE 

27-A-10Q0.  (Postage  22c)3>  I .6  3 


LADIES9  TAILORED  SUIT. 

This  Ladles’  Mannish  Tailored 

Suit  made  of  Thibet  cloth.  You  could 
not  buy  the  material  alone  at  our  price 
for  this  suit  beautifully  made,  stylish 
and  perfect  fitting.  It  is  single  breast- 
ed. straight  front,  semi-fitted  back. 
Colors  black  or  navy  blue.  Sizes  32  to 
44  in.  bust  measure.  Shipping  weight 


ping  weight 

, $4.94 


LADIES9  PATENT  COLT  BLUCHERS. 

This  is  a rare  opportunity  to  se- 
cure high  grade  patent  leather  shoes 
at  a give  away  price.  They  are  made 
the  latest  city  style.  Dull  mat  top; 
perforated  toe  caps.  Cuban  heels 
and  extension  sole. 

Sizes  254  to  8;  Width  C.  D.  E. 
and  EE.  Price  per  £1  A A 

pair  only Ol.vU 

i Price  per  dozen $40.83 


Comfortable  Rocking  Chair. 

l-A-754.  Boomy,  Comfortable 

Parlor  or  Library  Rocker.  Richly 
designed  and  embossed  golden 
oak  frame.  Indestructible 
spring  seat.  Broad,  diamond- 
tufted  back.softly  upholstered; 
broad  arms;  large,  handsome, 
durable.  Covering  is  black 
drill  in  imitation  leather. 


READ  THIS  WONDERFUL  BUILDING  OFFER!! 

$575 Buys  Materia|  to  Bui!d  this 


.95 


NEW  LUMBER. 

j W,.XXXXXXXXXNXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXy>°8T  T.O  t NO.  901.  YCllOW 

I Pine  Ceiling;  Matched  and  Beaded;  Standani 
Lengths;  Bright;  Kiln  Dried.  Cl  4 ”ft(| 

No.  2 grade  fx4.  Per  1000  ft O 1 0.5IU 

This  is  only  one  item  out  of  our  20,000,000 
I ft.  of  Building  Lumber.  Our  General  Mer- 
1 chandise  Catalog  lists  a thousand  other  equally 
good  bargains  from  the  lowest  grade  Sheathing 
Lumber  to  highest  quality  Hardwood  Flooring 


HOUSE  NO.  149. 

Size  21  ft.  by  28  ft.  Mansard  roof, 
6 rooms  and  bath.  No  waste  space, 
material,  labor  in  construe-  0C7C 
tion.  Price  of  material. . . v w I v 


The  Chicago  House 
Wrecking  Co.  is  t h e 

largest  concern  in  the 
world  devoted  to  the 
sale  of  Lumber  and 
Building  Matorial  di- 
rect to  the  consumer. 
No  one  else  can  make 
you  an  offer  like  the 
one  shown  here.  We 
furnish  everything 
needed  for  construct- 
ing these  buildings  at 
the  price  named  except 
Plumbing,  Heating 
and  Masonry. 

Write  for  details. 

FREE  PLAN  BOOK. 

We  publish  a hand 
some  book  containing 
designs  of  Cottages, 
Bungalows,  Barns, 
Houses,  etc.  Mailed 
those  who  fill  in  the 
coupon  below. 


$798 


Buys  Material  to  Build  this 


HOUSE  NO  .139. 

Size  29  ft.  by  33  ft.  6.  in..  8 
rooms  and  bath.  Every  conven- 
ience of  an  up-to-date  £ 7 Q O 
home. Priceof  material  £ I JO 


PLUMBING  MATERIAL. 

£Oil  CA  For  Complete 

«p04.3U  Plumbing Sys- | 
tem.  Includes  up-to-date 
bath  room  outfit,  roll  rim 
sink,  range  boiler*  all  pip- 
ing, fittings,  etc.;  with  com- 
plete plans  and  instructions 
For  installing.  Bath  room 
oufits  $24.00  up.  We  will  cut  your  plum- 
her’s  price  in  half.  Get  our  figures, 

LADIES9  ALL  WOOL  SKIRT. 

All  Wool  Panama  Skirt.  Made 

the  very  latest  ‘Tunic effect.’  ’Beau- 
tifully trimmed  with  silk  soutache 
braid  and  satin  covered  buttons. 
Nobby  and  dressy.  Made  to  sell  at 
$7.50.  Your  money  back  if  you 
don’t  like  it.  Colors  black  or  blue. 
Sizes  22  to  30  in  waist,  37  to  44  front. 
1 27-A-110.  Price  £4  CE 

(Postage  16c) 


MODERN  HEATING  PLANTS. 

All  kinds  of  heating  apparatus. 

We  can  furnish  you  with  a modern, 
up-to-date  steam  or  hot  water  system 
cheaper  than  any  other  concern. 
Complete  plans  and  instructions  go 
with  every  plant.  We  loan  you 
tools  free.  Write  for  our  Heating 
Catalog  and  Free  Estimate.  Each 
plant  backed  by  our  Guarantee  Bond, 
save  you  50  per  cent. 


I 


CEDAR  SHINGLES. 

Lot  No.  923.  Common  Star  A. 

Star  6 to  2,  16  in.  Red  Cedar  Shin- 
fdes,  6 in.  clear  butt.  £4  1 A 

Price  per  1000 OE.  I U 

These  shingles  are  an  excellent 


grade  for  repair  work,  just  the  kind  to  use  for  Made  of  J-in.  thick  boiler 

■ 1 .1..  U „ V...11  ctziol  nn'tVi  VinntrTT  I rrn  nn/1 


covering  sheds,  barns  and  other  buildings 
like  character.  We  sell  many  better  grades. 
We  Red  Cedar,  White  Cedar, also  Fancy  and  Square 
Butt  Dimensions  Shingles  at  low  prices. 


STEEL  ROOFING. 

100,000  Squares  of  new  Steel 

Roofing,  which  we  are  now  selling  at 


the  following  price,  freight  £4  CA 

ir  square  QI.UV 

| corrugated  V Crimped  or  1.85 


prepaid  Flat  per  square 
- --  : * dfC _ ‘ 

Standing  Seam.  Per  sq.  _ 

_ Our  High-Grade  Galvanized  Rust- 
Proof  Roofing  at  prices  ranging  from  $3.0' 
)er  square  up.  Send  for  our  Roofing  Book- 
et.  Tolls  all  about  our  freight  prepaid  offer 


HIGH-GRADE  MILLW0RK. 

Lot  No.  6858.  Size  2 ft.  wide, 

6 ft.  high;  1J  in.  thick;  4 £1  1 
panels,  nicely  painted.  Ev.O  I . I t 
25  carloads  of  doors,  all  kinds  and 
grades  in  different  wood  at  carload 
lot  prices.  Millwork  of  all  kinds 
from  2c  Corner  Block  to  a Colonial 
Front  Entrance  Frame  at.  . . . $3.75 
Every  article  guaranteed.  Send  for 
our  general  catalog. 


BUGGY  AND  HARNESS 

| This  Fine  Leather  Quarter  Top 

Buggy,  black  with  Brewster 
1 green  gear,  J tires,  nar- 

'&OT.W.ide  $34.95 

Fine  t>  ingle  Strap  Harness., 

£1  A A 6 At  this  price 
OlVivO  we  furnish 
light  new  harness.  Send 
for  booklet. 


PERFECT  ELECTRIC  WELD  FENCING. 

• 555555ESS555S 

9 


We  secured  this  Fencing 
aisassaeauim  at  Salvage  Sale.  Aside 
llllillllilssi  from  being  weather  beaten 


it  is  as  good  as  new. 


No.  24. — 26  in.  Stays,  6 in.  apart.  1 Ol0 
Wt.  per  rod  7.5  lbs.  Price  per  rod.  I 02b 
No.  24. — 26  in.  Stays,  12  in.  apart.  1 C_ 
Wt.  per  rod  6.8  lbs.  Price  per  rod.  .IOC 

We  have  a complete  stock  of  Wire  and  Fencing. 


SPECIAL  SINGLE  BARREL  SHOT  GUN 

This  Gun  Strong  and  Reli- 
able. Taper  choke  bored, 
automatic  ejector;  12  or  16 
gauge;  reinforced  breech, 
case  hardened  frame;  good  quality  fore  end  and 
full  pistol  grip  stock;  rubber  butt  plate, 
Weight  about  6 J lbs.  . , 

16-B-510.  12  guage,  30  or  32  in.  single  bar- 
rel, with  ejector,  $3.70.  16  gauge  sin-  £4  n 
gle  barrel,  with  ejector,  30  in.  barrel.  OO.I 


MAGNIFICENT  SUIT  less  than  COST 

We  captured  an  Entire  Stock  at 

at  a ridiculously  low  price.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Handsome  black  cheviot  suit, 
newest  model,  tailored  by  experts.  Coat 
round  sack  style,  vest  popular  single  I 
breasted.  Notice — We  send  with  this  I 
suit  an  extra  pair  of  pants.  Cut  latest  I 
mode.  Color,  gray;  guaranteed. 

25-A-52.  Suit  with  extra  £A  QC 
trousers W*t.33  ] 


$10.00  OVERCOAT-ONLY  $5.25. 

This  well  tailored,  perfect-fitting 

single-breasted  Frieze  overcoat.  Thick- 
lv  padded  and  quilted  lining.  This 
coat  is  roomy,  durable  and  stylish. 

Positively  guaranteed.  Sizes;  34  to  44 
in  chest  measure;  Length,  regulation, 

46  in.  Average  weight  6*  lbs. 

25-A-208.  Color  Black $5.25 

25-A-2Q9.  Color  Dark  Grey 5.25  i 

5000  FLEECED  SHIRTS  35c. 

Regular  Standard  Heavy  Weight, 

heavily  fleeced,  close  flat  knit  Un- 
derwear, made  from  specially  se- 
lected cotton  Made  for  good, 
hard  wear  and  are  soft  and  warm. 
50c  value.  Color,  light  brown. 
24.B-4000.  Undershirts,  OC» 

sizes  34  to  4 j,  price tfwv 

24-B-4005.  Drawers,  sizes 32  4E*, 
to  44  ins,  waist  measure,  price  Uvv  I 

MEN’S  PATENT  BLUCHER  SHOES 

While  they  last  6,000  pairs  | 

of  Men’s  Patent  Colt  Blucher 
$3.50  Shoes,  at  a saving  to  you 
of  $1.65.  We  took  the  entire! 
output  of  the  factory.  This  I 
is  perfect  fitting  shoe.  Sizes  1 
6 to  11.  Widths  C,  D,  E and 

Price  per  pair $1.95 

Price  per  dozen  pair  . $21.00 

MEN’S  RUBBER  BOOTS. 

An  astonishing  bargain  In  Men’ll 

High  Grade  Bubber  Boot.  Made  of  [ 
pure  gum.  Duck  or  “Snag  Proof”  I 
foot.  Most  durable  over  offered  at  the  I 
price.  Made  especially  for  us  by  one  I 
of  the  most  reliable  foot-wear  makers  I 
on  earth.  We  buy  in  enormous  | 
quantities,  enabling  us  to  £Q44  I 
offer  this  boot  per  pair. . QO 
Price  per  dozen $40.00 

$3.60  BUYS  32  BARREL  TANK. 

Made  ol  Heavy  Galvan- 
ized steel,  and  steel  bound. 

Larger  sizes  at  low  prices. 

£1  ft  A Buys  Five  Feet 

W I .00  Steel  Hog  Trough. 


oljsteel  with  heavy  legs  and 

cross  bars.  Built  so  strong  no  animal  can  break  I 
or  injure.  5 ft.  long,  12  in.  wide,  6 in.  deep.  | 
Send  for  special  tank  and  trough  circular. 


Open  Face,  Dust  Proof  Watch. 

A price  wrecking  offer  on  this 

watch.  Century  movement  guaran- 
teed  for  three  years.  Solid  nickle 
case,  screw  back  and  front;  richly 
engraved.  Stem  wind;  h*#1end  I 
and  tempered  hair  spring.  Latest  I 
model.  Will  last  a life-  £1  QC 
time.  28-B-W-3.  Price  . 0 I .93 
Postage  on  Watch  8c.  By  register* 
ed  mail  16c  30  days  allowed. 


CEMENT  BUILDING  BLOCK  MACHINE.  | 

£ 1 ft  QC  For  a first-class, 

V I 0.03  practical  cement 
building  block  machine' 

Blocks  8xSxl6  in.  You  can 
make  whole,  half  and  quarter 
blocks.  Turn  out  a 100  blocks 
a day.  We  can  supply  you 
complete  equipment  for  mak- 
ing cement  blocks  and  other 
concrete  products.  Write  us. 


WW  FILL  OUT  THIS  COUPON 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. 

35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago. 

I saw  your  ad  inThe  Western  Fruit-Grower 


1 am  interested  in. 


Send  me  free  of  all  charges  your  1CCO  page  catalog. 


Send  the  following  additional  books. 


Name . 


Town County. 


State. 


R.  F.  D. 


THE  PRICE  WRECKING  CATALOG 

How  to  Answer  This  Ad. 

We  publish  a 1,000  page  handsomely  illus- 
trated catalog  that  we  call  “The  Price 
Wrecker.”  It  is  a book  descriptive  of  our  op- 
erations. It  explains  our  purchases  at  Sheriff 
Sales,  Receivers’  Sales  and  Manufacturers 
Sales.  The  goods  are  shown  true  to  life  and 
fully  described.  Our  broad,  binding  guarantee 
is  fully  outlined.  The  liberal  terms  we  make 
our  customers  have  made  us  thousands  of 

friends  everywhere.  No  chance  for  you  to  go 

wrong.  Your  money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied  is  the  key- 
note of  our  business  methods.  Low  prices  combined  with 
quick,  accurate  service  has  given  us  a vast  army  of  satisfied 
customers.  Our  Catalog  is  the  most  wonderful  book  published 
anywhere.  Each  one  costs  over  $1.00  to  produce,  yet  we 
give  it  to  you  absolutely  free  without  obligation  of  any  kind 
Just  fill  out  the  coupon  in  the  next  column  and  send  it  to  us 
at  once,  and  we  will  immediately  mail  you  free  of  all  charge 
this  magnificent  Economy  Guide,  “The  Great  Price  Wrecker. 

If  there  are  any  special  articles  you  are  interested  m say  so 
We  will  give  you  complete  information. 


WE  SEND  FREE  ANY  OF  THESE  VALUABLE  BOOKS 

In  addition  to  our  mammoth  thousand  page  catalog,  we  publish  several 
special  booklets  more  fully  covering  the  various  subjects. 


CLOTHING  BOOK 

Our  handsome  and  com- 
plete Men  and  Boys’ 
Clothing  book  containing 
latest  clothing  ideas  at 
wrecking  prices.  Will  save 
you  30  to  50  per  cent. 


LINOLEUM  BOOK 

For  buyers  and  users  of 
Linoleum.  Nothing  better 
published;  shows  actual 
colors.  Beautiful  assort- 
ment of  latest  designs  in 
high  grade  Linoleum. 


GASOUNE  ENGINES 

Describes  fully  the  “Su- 
perior” Gasoline  Engines 
and  best  manufactured 
gasoline  engines,  ranging 
it  price  from  $26.00  up. 


GROCERY  PRICE  LIST 

A real  price 
wrecker.  It  shows 
how  you  can  econ- 
omize in  your 
every  day  pur- 
chases. We  pub- 
lish this  booklet 
every  60days.Shall 
we  put  your  name 
on  mailing  list? 


on  this  coupon. 

P.O.Box. 

READ  WHAT  THE  CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COM  PANY’S  CUSTOMERS  SAY: 


BOOK  OF  PLANS 

For  builder’s,  car- 
penters and  home- 
seekers.  Illustrates 
about  100  designs 
of  houses,  bunga- 
lows and  barns. 
We  furnish  the 
material  complete 


LADiES’  WEARING  APPAREL 

A style  book  in  everyl 
sense  of  the  word.  Latest! 
fashions  at  wrecking! 
prices.  Fall  and  winter  of  I 
1911  advance  styles  are| 
shown  in  this  catalog. 

ROOFING  BOOK 
A practical  guide  fori 
anyone  interested  in  Steel  I 
and  Prepared  Roofings,  | 
Eaves  Troughs,  Gutter- 
ing, etc.,  Everything  ex-| 
plained  about  Roofing.  _ 
COLO  WEATHER  COMFORT 
Book  on  Plumbing  and  I 
Heating.  Explains  facts! 
about  Steam,  Hot  Water! 
and  Warm  Air  Heating,! 
Plumbing.  Water  Works.  | 


s coupon.  We  will  give  you  complete  miormauum  u . nuirAPn 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  Thirty-Fifth  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO 


. Ohio. 


Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 

Chicago,  ills. 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  please  find  proof  of 

house  and  will  send  photograph  of  same  as 
soon  as  I pos'siblj  can.  I am  waiting  for 
picture  from  Mr.  Leggett,  who  had  same 
taken. 

I will  assure  you  gentlemen  that  I am 
perfectly  satisfied  with  all  material  sent  me 
and  that  my  house  lias  got  the  best  ma- 
terial in  it  of  any  on  the  street.  I also 
wish  to  state  if  you  have  an  inquiries  from 


Cleveland  about  lumber  or  heating  plants 
or  plumbing,  don’t  be  a bit  backward  in 
referring  them  to  me  as'  I will  do  all  in 
my  power  for  the  Chicago  House  Wrecking 
Co.,  for  the  reason  that  you  have  done  all 
and  if  anything  more  than  you  agreed  to 
do  by  me. 

I also  wish  to  state  that  I slaved  on  house, 
seven  hundred  dollars  ($700.00)  and  also  got 
better  material  and  a better  house. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  JOHN  J.  DUNN. 


Ills. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 

Chicago.  Ills. 

Gentlemen:  The  lumber  I received  of 

you  some  time  ago  arrived  in  good  order 
and  was  better  than  I expected.  There  was 
a lot  more  than  we  needed  for  the  house. 
I have  it  built  and  living  in  it  since  April 
20th.  It  went  together  nicely.  It  took  five 
men  12  days  to  put  it  up.  I am  well  pleas- 
ed with  it.  It  is  a dandy  little  cottage. 
There  has  been  a lot  of  people  come  to  see 
it  and  don’t  see  how  you  can  furnish  ma- 


I made 
When 


terial  at  such  figures.  I am  sure 
$250.00  by  buying  the  lumber  of  you. 
in  need  of  more  lumber  I will  send  to  y 
Thanking  you  for  the  way  your  compan. 
has  treated  me  in  the  past  dealings. 

(Signed)  MIKE  McCARTT. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 

Chicago,  I11&.  , , 

Gentlemen:  I am  more  than  pleased 

House  Design  No.  6 I got  from  yoiL^HH.  1 
fine. 

(Signed) 


MORRIS  WTDS'ON. 
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Great  Price  Wrecking  Sale! 

READ  THIS  WONDERFUL  FALL  OFFER 


50,000  Bargains 

Our  stock  includes  everything 
from  a needle  to  a locomotive. 
The  largest  stock  of  manufactured 
articles  to  be  found  under  the  sun. 
Our  wonderful  Catalog  which  we 
term  the  “Price  Wrecker,  ’’  tells  all 
about  our  operations.  It  is  free  for 
theasking.  Seecouponbelow.  I7years 
of  honest  dealing.  Besides  our  capital 
stock  and  surplus  is  over  $1,010,000. 
Satisfaction  absolutely  guaranteed. 


What  the  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co,  Means  to  You 

We  are  your  protection  against  the  high  prices  usually  asked  by  dealers.  . Our  business  is 
built  on  original  lines.  We  are  known  everywhere  as  the  “World’s  Bargain  Center.  We 
save  you  money.  We  buy  our  goods  at  Sheriffs’  Sales,  Receivers’  Sales  and  Manufactures 
Sales.  Every  single  article  on  sale  in  this  ad,  is  guaranteed  brand  new  and  first  class.  It 
is  equal  in  quality  to  goods  sold  by  dealers  anywhere.  You  make  no  mistake  on  any  selec- 
tion from  this  page  in  sending  your  order  at  once.  Read  every  word  of  this  magnificent 
merchandise  offer  and  you  will  easily  understand  why  we  call  our  literature,  catalogs 
and  booklets  “Price  Wreckers.”  This  is  our  vocation  — wrecking  prices.  We  do  this 
in  the  most  thorough  manner.  We  save  you  from  30*  to  50*  in  the  purchasing  of  your  everyday  wants. 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  Money  Refunded 

If  you  buy  any  goods  that  do  not 
give  you  satisfaction  you  can  re- 
turn same  at  our  freight  expense 
both  ways,  and  you  will  receive 
your  money  back  in  full.  Any 
banker  anywhere  will  tell  you  who  we. 
are,  or  you  can  write  to  the  Continental 
Commercial  Bank,  or  Drover's  National 
Bank  of  Chicago.  They  all  know  us. 


PRINT  LINOLEUMS. 

MP-59.  A Splendid 

grade  of  Print  Linoleum  ir. 
exact  imitation  of  quarter 
sawed  oak.  6 ft.  QQn 
wide.  Per  sq.yd.. . . 

MP-61.  Patterns  of 
extra  heavy  grade  Print 
. Linoleums  All  colors;  2 to 

®2i  yds.  wide.  State  AO  * 

colors  wanted.  Price  per  sq.  yd 

NOTTINGHAM  CURTAINS. 

Me  P.  631.  These  magniff 

cent  Nottingham  Curtains  come 
white  only;  30  in.  wide  92  in. 
long.  They  are  the  best  value  in 
low-price  curtain  ever  sold._  Made 
of  extra  quality  of  net  in  the 
newest  and  most  popular  designs. 

Sure  to  wear  well  and 
please  you.  Per  pair. ..  1 l> 

OUR  FAMOUS  WOOL  SPUN  BLANKETS. 

24-B.  This  is  cur  Wool 

s Spun  Blanket.  Wovenfrom 
r ’ yarn  especially  prepared. 
Ends  have  deep  fancy_  bord- 
ers and  are  finished  with  silk 
_ tape.  Soft,  warm,  comfy.  Col- 

Si. 98  or,  gray.  Do  not  show  soil 

quickly.  Positively  guaranteed  Size  62x78ms. 
Shipping  weight  about  4 lbs.  A big 
bargain.  Price  per  pair 

Comfortable  Rocking  Chair. 

l-A-754.  Eoomy,  Comfortable 

Parlor  or  Library  Rocker.  Richly 
designed  and  embossed  golden 
oak  frame.  Indestructible 
spring  seat.  Broad,  diamond- 
tufted  back,  softly  upholstered; 
broad  arms;  large,  handsome, 
durable.  Covering  is  black 
drill  in  imitation  leather.  _ 

Retail  value  87.00.  Our  price.  . .$3.95 

NEW  LUMBER. 

____  Lot  No.  931.  Yellow1 

Pine  Ceiling;  Matched  and  Beaded:  Standard 
Lengths;  Bright;  Kiln  Dried.  ©10. 

No.  2 grade  Jx4.  Per  1000  ft V ■ Of 

This  is  only  one  Item  out  of  our  20,000,000 
ft.  of  Building  Lumber.  Our  General  Mer- 
chandise Catalog  lists  a thousand  other  equally 
good  bargains  from  the  lowest  grade  Sheathing 
Lumber  to  highest  quality  Hardwood  Floorin" 

PLUMBING  MATER' AL.  | 

Everything  needed  in 
Plumbing  Material.  Our  I 
prices  mean  a saving  to  you 
of  30  to  60  per  cent.  Here 
is  an  illustration  of  a bath- 
room outfit  we  are  selling  at  I 


HIGH  QUALITY  SMYRNA  RUGS. 

M.  P.  46.  Heavy,  rever- 

sible  Smyrna  Rug.  Handsome 


oriental  pattern.  Red  or  green 
ground;  border  colors  tan,, 
blue  or  red.  Can  be  used  either 
side  up.  Offered  to  you  at 
exactly  one-half  its  value.  State 
colors  wanted  when  ordering. 
30x00  in.  $0.78  3Gx72  in.$1.60 
6x9  ft 3.26  9x12  ft...  6.96 


ELEGANT  OAK  DRESSER,  i 

1-Z-8G2.  An  Astonishing  Oals 

Dresser  Value.  Colonial  style.  4 
drawers,  brass  pulls,  safe  locks, 
French  bevel  plate  mirror  24  ins. 
high;  rounded  frame,  neatly 
carved  top,  rounded  scroll  stand- 
ards, shapely  dresser  top  40x19 
ins.  Good  casters,  splendid  gold- 
en finish  on  solid  oak. 

Worth  dbl.  Price  only 


S6.00 


LADIES’  TAILORED  SUIT. 

This  Ladles’  Mannish  Tailored 

Suit  made  of  Thibet  cloth.  You  could 
not  buy  the  material  alone  at  our  price 
for  this  6uit  beautifully  made,  stylish 
and  perfect  fitting.  It  is  single  breast- 
ed. straight  front,  semi-fitted  back. 
Colors  black  or  navy  blue.  Sizes  32  to 
44  in.  bust  measure.  Shipping  weight 
5 lbs.  QA  OR 

Price  only 


GEM  STEEL  RANGE.  $12.50 

l-PW-521.  Empire  Gem  Steel 

Range,  guaranteed  in  every  way. 
Neat  appearing  and  first-class 
baker.  Price  No.  8-10  as  illus- 
trated. withreser-  A | g 
voir,  high  closet. 

Price  without  reser-  ^4  A Efl 
voir  and  high  closet.  .$  * w 


Open  Face,  Dust  Proof  W atch. 

A price  wrecking  offer  on  this 

watch.  Century  movement  guaran- 
teed for  three  years.  Solid  Nickel 
case,  screw  back  and  front;  richly 
engraved.  Stem  wind;  hardend 
and  tempered  hair  spring.  Latest 
model.  Will  last  a life-  0 1 AC 
time.  28-B-V7-3,  Price  . 1 ««?0 

Postage  on  Watch  8c.  Byregister- 
ed  mail  16c.  30  days  allowed! 


1500  FUR  SETS  AT  $1.85. 

A Great  Bargain  In  Fashion- 
able French  Coney  Fur  Sets.  Scarf 
is  throw  style,  is  64  ins.  long  and 
lined  with  satin.  Muff  is  shield 
design  and  warmly  padded;  lined 
-'with  Farmer's  satin.  Is  12  ins. 
wide  13 ' ins.  long.  Cannot  be 
duplicated  under  $5.00.  Colors, 
black  or  brown.  ©1  QC 

27-A-1000.  (Postage  22c) I .0  V 


ES’  PATENT  COLT  BLUCHERS. 

This  is  a rare  opportunity  to  se- 
cure high  grade  patent  leather  shoes 
a give  aw  ay  price.  They  are  made 
) latest  city  style.  Dull  mat  top; 
perforated  toe  caps.  Cuban  heels 
and  extension  sole. 

Sizes  2Va  to  8;  WidthC. D.  E. 

s«,K,”r.'Si.oo 

‘price  per  dozen $10.80 


LADIES’  ALL  WOOL  SKIRT. 

All  Wool  Panama  Skirt.  Made 

the  very  latest  “Tunic  effect.’  ’Beau- 
tifully trimmed  with  silk  soutache 
braid  and  satin  covered  buttons. 
Nobby  and  dressy.  Made  to  sell  at 
$7.50.  Your  money  back  if  you 
don’t  like  it.  Colors  black  or  blue. 
Sizes  22  to  30  in  waist,  37  to  44  front. 

27-A-119.  Price  04  CC 

(Postage  16c) 


MAGNIFICENT  SUIT  less  than  COST 

We  captured  an  Entire  Stock  at 

at  a ridiculously  low  price.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Handsome  black  cheviot  suit, 
newest  model,  tailored  by  experts.  Coat 
round  sack  style,  vest  popular  single 
breasted.  Notice — We  send  with  this 
suit  an  extra  pair  of  pants.  Cut  latest 
mode.  Color,  gray;  guaranteed. 

26-A-62.  Suit  with  extra  AC 

trousers 


$10.00  OVERCOAT-ONLY  $5.25. 

This  well  tailored, -perfect-fitting 

single-breasted  Frieze  overcoat.  Thick- 
ly padded  and  quilted  lining.  This 
coat  is  roomy,  durable  and  stylish. 
Positively  guaranteed.  Sizes;  34  to  44 
in  chest  measure;  Length,  regulation, 
46  in.  Average  weight  64  lbs. 

26-A-208.  'Color  Black $6.26 

25-A-209.  Color  Dark  Grey 6.25  1 


HIGH-GRADE  MILLWORK. 

Lot  No.  6808.  Size  2 ft.  wide 

C ft.  high;  l|  in.  thick;  4 0 j 14 
panels,- nicely  painted.  Ea.^J  lalT 
25  carloads  of  doors,  all  kinds  and 
grades  in  different  wood  at  carload 
lot  prices.  Millwork  of  all  kinds 
from  2c  Corner  Block  to  a Colonial 
Front  Entrance  Frame  at. . . . $3.75 
Every  article  guaranteed.  Send  for 
our  general  catalog. 


CEDAR  SHINGLES. 

Lot  No.  923.  Common  Star  A 

Star  6 to  2,  16  ins.  Red  Cedar  Shin- 

fles,  6 in.  clear  butt.  ©O  4 

'rice  per  1C00 v£.l  V 

These  shingles  are  an  excellent 

graue  for  repair  work,  just  the  kind  to  use  for 
covering  sheds,  barns  and  other  buildings  of 
like  character.  We  sell  many  better  grades. 
White  Cedar,  also  Fancy  and  Square  Butt 
Dimensions  Shingles  at  S5.00  and  up  per  1.000. 


007  EA  Your  plumber  E 
Ou  l .3  U.  would  askyou  _ . , 

about  $60.00  for  this  same  outfit.  Our  Catalog 
describes  them  in  detail.  Write  us  today. 

RAWHIDE  READY  ROOFING. 

Fire,  Hail  and  Weather-Proof. 

Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  Made 
from  pure  asphalt.  Recomended  by 
fire  underwriters.  108  ft.  to  a roll 
with  nails  and  cement.  Requires 
no  coating  after  laying.  Price  per 
roll.  ©1  94 

' 6 yrs.  vl<4& 
9 ’*  1.43 


MODERN  HEATING  PLANTS. 

All  kinds  of  heating  apparatus. 

We  can  furnish  you  with  a modern, 
up-to-date  steam  or  hot  water  system 
cheaper  than  any  other  concern. 
Complete  plans  and  instructions  go 
with  every  plant.  We  loan  you 
tools  free,  \vrite  for  our  Heating 
Catalog  and  Free  Estimate.  Each 
plant  backed  by  our  Guarantee  Bond, 
save  you  60  per  cent. 


FIRST  CLASS  PUMP. 

©A  EA  Will  buy  a high-grade  set 

O&.tf  V length  lift  pump,  fitted  with 
4 foot  set  length  and  3x10  in.  cylinder. 
You  will  pay  almost  double  elsewhere. 
Our  stock  of  pumps  is  most  complete. 
We  can  supply  your  requirements  and 
save  you  money  on  every  purchase.  It 
will  pay  ycu  to  get  our  figures.  High 
quality  and  low  prices  guaranteed. 


STEEL  ROOFING. 

100,000  Squares  of  new  Steel 

Roo.ing,  which  we  are  now  selling  at 
the  fcllowingjjrice,  freight  $1.60 

Standing  Seam.  JPer  sq.  1 .3  5 


prepaid  Flatjter  square  „ 
Corrugated  v Crimped  or 


1 Ply  Guaranteed  6 yrs. 

2 ” “ a “ 


12 


.TT„T,.t.1-T  Our  High-Grade  Galvanized  Rust- 
proof Roofing  at  prices  ranging  from  $3.0: 
per  square  up.  Send  for  our  Roofing  Book- 


1.71  let.  Tells  all  about  our  freight  prepaid  offer. 


Superior  Gasoline 
Pumping  Engine. 

The  finest  ever  for  pump. 

ing  water,  running  cream 
separarator,  etc.  Complete  / 
with  trimmings.  Full  instruc- 
tions for  installing  and  oper-l 
ating.  Sold  on  30  days  free! 

2rH?P.  Price... $86. 00 

4 H.  P.  Price $64.00 


f row  or  wide- 
__  . track . . 

Fine  tingle  Strap  Harness. 

I*a  a ft  a At  this  price 
) I we  furnish 

ght  new  harness.  Send 
for  booklet. 


BUGGY  AND  HARNESS 

is  Fine  Leather  Quarter  Top 

Buggy,  black  with  Brewster 
green  gear,  i tires,  nar- 

$34.®5 


PERFECT  ELECTRIC  WELD  FENCING. 

We  secured  this  Fencing 
at  Salvage  Sale.  Aside 
from  being  weather  beaten 
it  is  as  good  as  new. 


!?15S25SSS25SSwi 


No.  24. — 26  in.  Stays,  6 in.  apart.  | 01. 

Wt.  per  rod  7.5  lbs.  Price  per  rod.  I L2i> 
No.  24.-26  in.  Stays,  12  in.  apart.  | 

Wt.  per  rod  6.8  lbs.  Price  per  rod. . I Ub 

tVe  have  a complete  stock  of  Wire  and  Fencing. 


5800  FLEECED  SHIRTS  35c. 

Regular  Standard  Heavy  Weight, 

heavily  fleeced,  close  flat  knit  Un- 
derwear, made  from  specially  se- 
lected cotton  Made  for  good,  [ 
hard  wear  and  are  soft  and  warm. 
60c  value.  Color,  light  brown. 
24.B-4000.  Undershirts,  OC«  | 

sizes  34  to  46,  price *<!» 

24-B-4005.  Drawers,  sizes 32  4Ea 
to  44  ins,  waist  measure. price  tfvv  | 

MEN’S  PATENT  BLUCHER  SHOES 

While  they  last  6,000  pairs 

of  Men’s  Patent  Colt  Blucher 
$3.50  Shoes,  at  a saving  to  you 
of  $1.55.  We  took  the  entire 
output  of  the  factory.  This 
is  perfect  fitting  shoe.  Sizes 
6 to  11.  Widths  C,  D,  E and 

Price  per  pair $1.35 

Price  per  dozen  pair. $21.00 

MEN’S  RUBBER  BOOTS. 

An  astonishing  bargain  In  Men’s  I 

High  Grade  Rubber  Boot.  Made  of 
pure  gum.  Duck  or  “Snag  Proof’’ 
foot.  Most  durable  ever  offered  at  the 
price.  Made  especially  for  us  by  one 
of  the  most  reliable  foot-wear  makers 
on  earth.  We  buy  in  enormous 
quantities,  enabling  us  to  © Q44 
offer  th)3  boot  per  pair. . .ipO 
Price  per  dozen $40.00 

$3.60  BUYS  3|  BARREL  TANK. 

Made  of  Heavy  Galvan- 
ized steel,  and  steel  bound. 

Larger  sizes  at  low  prices. 

©I  0A  Buys  Five  Feet 
OlaOU  Steel  H eg  Trough. 

Made  of  4-in.  thick  boiler 
steel  with  heavy  legs  and 
cross  bars.  Built  so  strong  no  animal  can  break 
or  injure.  5 ft.  long,  12  in.  wide,  6 in.  deep. 
Send  for  special  tank  and  trough  circular. 

PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALE. 

(I  ir  For  this  Guaranteed  630. 

Wl.Tv  pound  guaranteed  Portable 
Platform  Scale,  which  will  weigh  accur- 
ately. We  have  a full  line  of  Portable  | 
Platform  Scales  ranging  from 
600  lbs  to  2,000  lbs.  Also  wagon 
and  stock  scales,  both  pit  and 
pitless,  and  platform  scales  for 
mercantile  ana  home  use.  We 
sell  only  the  guaranteed  kind. 


SPECIAL  SINGLE  BARREL  SHOT  GUN. 

This  Gun  Strong  and  Reli- 
able. Taper  choke  bored, 
automatic  ejector;  12  or  16 
gauge:  reinforced  breech, 
case  hardened  frame;  good  quality  fore  end  and 
full  pistol  grip  stock;  rubber  butt  plate. 
Weight  about  6 J lbs. 

16-B-510.  12  gauge,  30  or  32  in.  single  bar 
rel,  with  ejector,  $3.70.  16  gauge  sin-  ©« 
gle  barrel,  with  ejector,  30  in.  barrel.  OwilU 


BVFILL  OUT  THIS  COUPON 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.  , 

35th  and  Iron  Sts,  Chicago.  *9» 

1 law  your  ad  in  Western  Fruit-Grower 


1 am  interested  in. 


Send  me  free  of  all  charge*  your  1CC0  page  catalog* 


Send  the  following  additional  books. 


CEMENT  BUILDING  BLOCK  MACHINE.] 

01  A Of  For  a first-class. 

I W-03  practical  cement 
building  block  machine' 

Blocks  8xSxl6  in.  You  can 
make  whole,  half  and  quarter 
blocks.  Turns  out  100  blocks 
a day.  We  can  supply  you 
complete  equipment  for  mak- 
ing cement  blocks  and  other 
concrete  products.  Write  us. 


Town. 


County . 


Suu  R.  F.  D 


“SAVED  $1,000.00.” 


P.  O.  Box. . 


THE  PRICE  WRECKING  CATALOG 

How  to  Answer  This  Ad. 

We  publish  a 1,000  page  handsomely  illus- 
trated catalog  that  we  call  “The  Price 
Wrecker.”  It  is  a book  descriptive  of  our  op- 
erations. It  explains  our  purchases  at  Sheriffs 
Sales,  Receivers’  Sales  and  Manufacturers 
Sales.  The  goods  are  shown  true  to  life  and 
fully  described.  Our  broad,  binding  guarantee 
is  fully  outlined.  The  liberal  terms  we  make 
our  customers  have  made  us  thousands  of 
friends  everywhere.  No  chance  for  you  to  go 
wrong.  Your  money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied  is  the  key- 
note of  our  business  methods.  Low  prices  combined  with 
quick,  accurate  service  has  given  us  a vast  army  of  satisfied 
customers.  Our  Catalog  is  the  most  wonderful  book  published 
anywhere.  Each  one  costs  over  $1.00  to  produce,  yet  we 
give  it  to  you  absolutely  free  without  obligation  of  any  kind. 
Just  fill  out  the  coupon  in  the  next  column  and  send  it  to  us 
at  once,  and  we  will  immediately  mail  you  free  of  all  charge 
this  magnificent  Economy  Guide,  “The  Great  Price  Wrecker. 

If  there  are  any  special  articles  you  are  interested  in  say  so 
or.  this  coupon.  Be  will  give  you  complete  information. 


WE  SEND  FREE  ANY  OF  THESE  VALUABLE  BOOKS 

In  addition  to  our  mammoth  thousand  page  catalog,  we  publish  several 
special  booklets  more  fully  covering  the  various  subjects. 


CLOTHING  BOOK 

Our  handsome  andvom- 
plete  Men  and  Boys’ 
Clothing  book  containing 
latest  clothing  ideas  at 
wrecking  prices.  Will  save 
you  30  to  50  per  cent. 


LINOLEUM  BOOK 

For  buyers  and  users  of 
Linoleum.  Nothing  better 
published;  shows  actual 
colors.  Beautiful  assort- 
ment of  latest  designs  in 
high'  grade  Linoleum. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Describes  fully  the  “Su 
perior”  Gasoline  Engines 
and  best  manufactured 


GROCERY  PRICE  LIST 

A real  price 
wrecker.  It  shows 
how  you  can  econ- 
omize in  your 
every  day  pur- 
chases. We  pub- 
lish this  booklet 
every  60  days.  Shall 
we  put  your  name 
on  mailing  list? 


gasoline  engines,  ranging 

is  coupon,  we  win  give  you  complete  mmiiiiaiiuu.  in  price  from  $£6Ji0  up  • ■---■■ _ ..  • MA 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  Thirty-Fifth  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO 


BOOK  OP  PLANS 

For  builder’s,  car- 
penters and  home- 
seekers.  Illustrates 
about  100  designs 
of  houses,  bunga- 
lows and  barns. 
We  furnish  the 
material  complete. 


LADIES’  WEARING  APPAREL 

' A style  book  in  every  I 
sense  of  the  word.  Latest  I 
fashions  at  wreckingl 
prices.  Fall  and  winter  of  I 
1911  advance  styles  are| 
shown  in  this  catalog. 

ROOFING  BOOK 
A practical  guide  fori 
anyone  interested  in  Steel  I 
and  Prepared  Roofings,  I 
Eaves  Troughs,  Gutter- 1 
ing,  etc..  Everything  ex-| 
plained  about  Roofing. 

COLD  WEATHER  COMFORT 
Book  on  Plumbing  and  I 
Heating.  Explains  facts, 
about  Steam,  Hot  Water! 
and  Warm  Air  H eating,  | 
Plumbing.  Water  Works,  i 


“READ  WHAT  THE  CHICAGO  HOUSE  WKh.Cfi.lNG  COMPANY  CUSTOMERS  SAY.” 


Pa. 

111. 


Chicago  House  Wrecking:  Co..  Chicago. 

Gentlemen : My  house  being  completed, 

and  I am  living  in  It.  I take  pleasure  to  in- 
form you  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
houses  in  our  town.  I have  had  over  two 
hundred  people  inside  looking  at  this  house. 
I have  given  a number  your  address.  No 
doubt  you  have  heard  from  some  of  them. 
Tf  you  have  not  already,  you  soon  will.  I 
have  had  men  from  three  other  towns  look- 
ing at  it,  and  they  all  think  it  O.  K. 


Everything  arrived  in  good  condition. 
Found  everything  all  right.  I saved  on  the 
building,  including  steam  heat  and  bath- 
room outfit,  about  $1,000.00.  as  this  kind  of 
lumber  would  be  very  dear  here. 

'Phere  is  a man  who  intends  to  build  this 
summer  coming  to  see  me  tomorrow.  He 
wants  some  information.  We  have  a town 
named  Hazelton  a few  miles  from  here  that 
is  having  a building  boom  this  summer.. 
They  are  selling  about  200  acres  of  land  in 
building  lots.  If  you  could  get  one  of  your 
designs  In  there.  I am  sure  it  will  make  a 


hit.  My  house  is  open  for  inspection  at  all 

times. 

Please  send  me  your  General  Catalog  No. 
163.  also  your' Book  of  Plans  and  your  Spe- 
cial Book  on  Heating  and  Plumbing. 
Thanking  your  very  kindly. 

Very  truly  yours. 

(Signed)  LEWIS  YOUNG. 

-.  Pa. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co..  Chicago.  III. 

Gentlemen:  The  car  of  building  material 

arrived  and  have  just  finished  unloading  it. 
Everything  entirely  satisfactory-  I consider 


the  hardware  very  nice.  You  will  have  sev- 
eral inquiries  from  here  for  material. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  S.  R-  YOUNG. 

— , Pa.  - 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  Chicago  111. 

Gentlemen : Received  lumber  and  have 

house  built.  Am  very  well  pleased  and 
think  it  first  class.  Am  sending  you  an- 
other order.  It  is'  a mixed  up  one,  but  hope 
vou  will  approve  of  it. 

Yours  truly. 

(Signed)  JOHN  SNELLING. 


lb 
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Renew  Your  Subscription  NOW 


We  have  been  doing  our  best  to  make  The  Fruit-Grower  of  interest 
and  of  value  to  every  subscriber,  and  during  the  coming  season,  we 
have  more  good  things  in  store  for  Fruit-Grower  readers  than  we  have 
ever  offered  before. 

Now,  we  want  all  members  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family  to  co- 
operate with  us  in  making  The  Fruit-Grower  the  best  publication  of  its 
kind  in  existence.  The  best  way  to  co-operate  with  us  will  be  to 
mention  and  recommend  The  Fruit-Grower  to  your  friends  and  try  and 
induce  all  of  your  neighbors  to  become  regular  subscribers,  and  above 
all,  renew  your  own  subscription  promptly. 

It  takes  an  enormous  amount  of  money  to  meet  the  monthly  ex- 
penses of  The  Fruit-Grower,  and  while  a dollar  remittance  is  a small 
item  to  each  individual  subscriber,  the  aggregate  to  us  is  a large  sum 

If  a mark  X appears  in  the  margin  at  the  bottom  of  this  page,  it 
signifies  that  your  subscription  has  expired,  or  will  expire  in  the  next 
few  months,  and  I hope  that  you  will  act  promptly,  and  send  remit- 
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tance  with  coupon  below  by  next  mail.  The  date  in  connection  with 
address  on  wrapper  in  which  your  Fruit-Grower  is  mailed  will  show 
the  exact  month  your  subscription  expires.  If  this  date  is  not  in  ac- 
cord with  your  records,  please  advise  us  and  we  will  make  correc- 
tion, as  we  guarantee  a square  deal  to  every  subscriber,  and  your  word 
is  all  we  want  for  it  to  make  good  any  error. 

We  have  six  big  special  numbers  to  offer  you  during  the  next 
six  months,  and  each  one  of  them  ought  to  be  worth  the  price  of  a 
year’s  subscription  to  every  subscriber. 

NOVEMBER  Orchard  Heating  Number 

DECEMBER  Fruit  Markets  Number 

JANUARY  Spraying  Number 

FEBRUARY  Gardening  Number 

MARCH  Small  Fruits  Number 

APRIL  Farm  and  Orchard  Machinery  Number 

Each  of  these  Big  Special  numbers  will  he  brimful  of  original  and 
up-to-date  matter  on  the  various  topics.  You  should  not  miss  a sin- 
gle one  of  these  issues.  Take  advantage  of  our  long  time  subscrip- 
tion rates,  and  save  the  trouble  of  yearly  renewals.  Renew  now,  be- 
fore the  busy  season  opens  up.  As  a rule,  most  subscribers  renew 
during  the  winter  months,  when  the  entire  force  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
is  busier  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  In  a few  weeks  we 
will  send  letters  and  hills  to  all  delinquent  subscribers,  and  if  you 
renew  now,  we  will  be  saved  this  trouble  and  expense. 

A subscription  blank  will  be  enclosed  for  your  use,  if  you  do  not 
care  to  cut  coupon  from  this  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower.  Here  are 
the  subscription  rates.  Note  the  low  figures  for  three,  five  and  ten- 
year  subscriptions. 

One  Year  in  Advance $1.00 

Three  Years  in  Advance 2.00 

Five  Years  in  Advance  3.00 

Ten  Years  in  Advance 5.00 

We  are  going  to  do  our  very  best  to  assist  ypu  in  making  the 
work  of  growing  fruit  more  pleasant,  as  well  as  more  profitable.  Will 
you  not  kindly  do  your  best  to  help  us  by  securing  new  subscribers, 
and  renewing  promptly? 

With  best  wishes  for  all  members  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family,  I 
am.  Yours  very  truly,  BROTHER  JONATHAN. 


Renewal  Coupon 


One  Year  in  Advance $1.00 

Three  Years  in  Advance...  2.00 

Five  Years  in  Advance 3.00 

Ten  Years  in  Advance 5.00 

The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

I enclose  herewith  remittance  of  $ , for  which  enter  my 

subscription  for years. 


Name  

Town State. 

Street,  Route  or  Box  No 


In  remitting,  send  postoffice  or  express  money  order,  silver  or  cur- 
rency at  our  risk,  personal  checks  or  stamps — whatever  is  most  con- 
venient for  you.  You  should  add  10  cents  to  personal  checks  to  cover 
exchange. 
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Wonderfully  Productive  Fruit  Section 

In  all  the  United  States  to-day,  is  that  tract  of  land  owned  and  now  being  offered  for  sale  by  the  Washington  and  Choctaw  Land  Company  located  near 

YELLOW  PINE,  WASHINGTON  COUNTY,  ALABAMA 

We  make  this  statement  WITHOUT  HESITATION.  RESERVATION  OR  FEAR  OF  SUCCESSFUL  CONTRADICTION  and  if  you 
are  not  already  familiar  with  the  condirkms  upon  which  this  claim  is  made,  you  should  not  let  your  eye  wander  from  this  page  until  you  have  1 1 HOR- 
OUGHLY  DIGESTED  what  we  have  to  say  regarding  these  lands,  forthegood  and  sufficient  reason  that  it  presents  to  you  SO  UNUSUAL  AN 

OPPORTUNITY  that  you  cannot  afford  not  to  know  all  about  it. 


A WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNITY 


HOMESEEKERS! 


This  Washington  and  Choctaw  territory  offers  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  Northern  farm  renters  who 
find  land  prices  too  high  in  their  native  state,  or  to 
the  town  man  who  wants  to  get  away  from  city  strife 
and  small  salaries,  or  to  the  farm  owner  who  wants  a 
pleasant  Southern  home  where  he  can  pass  his  win- 
ters and,  best  of  all,  to  the  man  who  wants  to  invest 
in  lands  which  are  rapidly  increasing  in  value.  One  of 
these  productive  ten-acre  farms  in  Alabama,  very  ap- 
propriately called  “the  wonderland,  will  yield  an  in- 
come of  from  $3,000  to  $5,000  a year  to  settlers;  and  in- 
vestors and  speculators  who 
buy  this  land  are  assured  of 
big  returns. 

EASY  PAYMENTS — You  can 
buy  this  land  on  long  time, 
with  annual  payments  or  on 
little  monthly  payments  of 
$5.00  a month,  as  you  prefer. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  you 
should  live  In  Alabama  to  be 
a purchaser.  You  can  stay 
at  home,  if  you  please,  and 
pay  for  the  property  out  of 
your  earnings  and  watch  it 
grow  in  value.  No  one, 
therefore,  need  be  deprived 
of  this  great  opportunity  be- 
cause of  the  conditions  of 
payment. 

Unimproved  Land  Sold  at 
$25  an  Acre  and  Up. 

THE  SOIL, — A sandy  loam, 
entirely  controllable  and 
without  a peer  in  produc- 
tiveness. Northern  men  have 
successfully  tilled  it  for 
fourteen  years  and  made 
money.  No  guess  work  nor  theory,  but 
to  be  good  dirt  from  actual  test. 

THE  CLIMATE. — The  climate  is  indeed  sublime.  . 

Situated  within  60  miles  of  the  Gulf  Coast,  and  at  For  DUSIIieSS and 
an  elevation  of  300  feet  above  sea  level,  the  Gulf 

breezes  make  it  comparatively  cool  in  summer,  Plir- 

while  the  Gulf  Stream  moderates  the  winters.  Out-  IVCoiuciiyc  l ui 
of-door  work  goes  on  every  month  in  the  year,  and 

there  is  never  any  snow.  pOScS  (gjjjyj 

THE  RAIN  FALL  averages  59  inches  per  year, 
every  month  having  a share;  no  drouths,  no  irriga- 
tion needed,  there  being  ample  and  adequate  rains  J-{ere  are  JwO 
for  all  crops.  ~ 

HEALTHFLLNESS. — The  territory  has  been  under  New  I owns 
observation  and  reported  on  for  a number  of 
years  bv  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Com- 
mission,' and  these  reports  say  that  it  is  the  only 
part  of  the  United  States  absolutely  free  from  local 
diseases. 


INVESTORS! 


.Scientific 
"farming  rein- 
forced by  Northern 
brains  and  energy,  is 
accomplishing  wonders 
in  this  three  and  four-crop- 
a-year  country 
known 


A GREAT  FRUIT  DISTRICT 

It  is  an  old-time  saying,  and  a very  true  one  as 
well,  that  the  “proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of 
it.”  In  like  manner  with  land  offerings.  It  is  not  the 
promises  that  can  be  framed  up  in  its  behalf  that 
count  so  much  as  it  is  the  actual  proof  that  can  be 
submitted  in  support  of  the  claims  that  are  made,  and 
it  is  in  this  respect  that  the  Washington  & Choctaw 
Laud  Co.  has  a material  advantage  over  the  great 
majority  of  land  offerings. 

HERE  IS  THE  PROOF 

We  not  alone  say  that  we 
have  the  greatest  fruit  dis- 
trict anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try, but  we  offer  in  support 
of  our  assertion  the  experi- 
ence of  those  who  have  al- 
ready produced  results  that 
challenge  comparison  with 
any  other  fi  ait  section,  no 
matter  where  it  is  located. 
Take  for  illustration  the  ex- 
perience of  Mr.  H.  D.  Wing, 
who,  until  he  sold  his  hold- 
ings a short  time  ago,  <vas 
the  owner  of  700  acres  lo- 
cated in  the  midst  of,  and 
surrounded  by,  the  Wash- 
ington & Choctaw  lands  of- 
fered in  this  advertisement. 
Of  this  700  acres,  Mr.  Wing 
had  200  set  out  with  trees; 

500  was  un- 


If  business  keeps 
“tf*  you  North  in  the 


Summer,  spend  ~. 

your  Winters  in  Alabama,  the  remaining 
in  comfort  and  at  a profit,  improved. 

TWO  NEW  TOWN  SITES 

Butler.  A Few 

Choice  Lots 

For  Sale 

HealingSpringb 


THE  WATER. — Its  natural  purity  is  proven  by 
analysis,  which  shows  the  water  to  have  been  the 
purest  of  9,000  samples  examined  by  the  University 
of  Illinois. 


ALPHA  and 
OMEGA 
Founded under 
the  most 


auspicious 
conditions  in 

THE  PEOPLE. — This  territory  is  being  populated  verv  midst 

with  energetic,  red-blooded  white  men  from  the  3 - 

North,  and  this  colony  gives  indications  of  continu-  of  the  finest 
ing  without  a rival  in  the  entire  South. 

THE  CROPS. — Anything  can  be  grown  on  the 
Washington  & Choctaw  land  that  can  be  raised 
elsewhere.  Crops  can  be  produced  twelve  months 
in  the  year,  and  more  corn  can  be  grown  to  the 
acre  than  is  possible  in  the  best  corn  states  of  the 
North. 


THIRTY  CAR  LOADS  OF  PEACHES 

From  this  improved  land,  which  was  only  a 
three-year-old  venture,  he  produced  this  season 
thirty  carloads  of  peaches,  which  was  such  tangible 
evidence  of  the  productiveness  of  the  land  from  a 
fruit-grower’s  standpoint,  that  a corporation  offer- 
ed him  and  he  accepted  $150,000  for  his  holdings. 
This  gave  him  close  to  $700  per  acre  for  his  im- 
proved land  and  $50  per  acre  for  his  raw  land. 
What  more  need  we  say?  What  more,  indeed,  can 
we  say?  Unless  possibly  it  is  to  offer  more  of  the 
same  kind  of  convincing  proof,  which  we  could  do, 
if  space  permitted  and  which  we  will  be  glad  to  do 


^ li  space  pci  uiiitcu  ctuvA  » o*'-**  ~ — 

\ They  are  the  bY  letter  to  interested  parties  upon  request. 

I fi™.  OTHER  PRODUCTS 


farming  land 
that  America 

can  boast  of  Yellow  Pine  , . 

In  keeping  with  the  broad,  liberal  and  well-de- 
fined policy  of  the  Washington  & Choctaw  Land 


OTHER  PRODUCTS 

But  in  addition  to  being  the  very  best  of  fruit 
lands,  the  acres  controlled  by  the  Washington  & 
Choctaw  Land  Co.  show  up  wonderfully  well  also 
for  all  sorts  of  grains,  including  corn,  oats  and  rye, 
also  cotton,  sugar  cane,  etc.  It  is  admirably 
adapted,  too,  for  stock  raising.  This  year  many 
fields  of  corn  in  this  region  have  produced  from  90 
to  112  bushels  to  the  acre. 

CUCUMBERS  AND  BEANS  run  from  $350  to  $450 

per  acre. 

TOMATOES  this  season  brought  the  growers  in  ex- 

cess  of  $200  per  acre. 

prices  and  on  IRISH  POTATOES  bring  $150  per  acre. 

‘ r-L  « run  17*  C run  un  to  <5  9 Pi  ft  ner 

easy 

payments 


first  towns  es 
tablishedby  the 
Washington 
and  Choctaw 
Railway  and 
they  are 
being  offered 
at  low 


inisn  i o i » * ” t ^ ‘ " 

SWEET  POTATOES  run  up  to  $250  per  acre. 
ASPARAGUS  netted  over  $400  per  acre. 

ADDITIONAL  ADVANTAGES 

With  such  returns  as  these  per  acre,  coupled 
th  the  fact  that  several  crops  may  be  grown 


MARKETS.— There  is  unlimited  demand  for  every-  Tvayh  contribute  6 to°  the^comfort?  convenience  during  the  year,  and  J^at  the  early^crops^  are  ready 

thing  the  grower  has  to  sell.  Rail  ways  near-by  pro-  benefit  generally  of  those  who  locate  on  o^ur  foi 


imited  demand  ior  every-  * wav  contribute  to  the  comfort,  convenience  during  me  fuuJ“ai  V " JT  * ! ^ „ <T « v*  k ~ a 

V, de“fast  trains  to  carry  t^e 

quick . *s e r vi ■ c e d ^ >ith  ‘°W  ^ ^ TO  ^ueTf  « farm 

NURSERY'. — We  are  establishing  a nursery  in  the  these  towns  is  that  suitable  provision  may  be  ™a<*® 
midst  of  our  holdings,  consisting  of  320  acres,  and  for  business  houses  that  desire  to  loc.at® 
when  completed  will  be  the  largest  nursery  in  the  they  can  cater  to  the  needs  of  the  Pe°Ple  ™b° 

South.  We  will  supply  our  settlers  with  all  their  now  flocking  in  large  numbers  to  the  adjoining 

nursery  needs  at  a big  discount.  We  have  many  territory.  In  addition  to  that  these  towns  win  ai- 
good  things  to  offer  settlers  in  our  region.  We  see  ford  a desirable  location  for  those  who,  during  tne 
no  reason  why  land  values  should  not  increase  winter  months,  want  to  establish  themselves  m 

faster  here  than  they  have  in  most  parts  of  the  Southern  homes  with  a view  to  escaping  tne  m-  ,less  allu  |nMauic  u « ^ ry "i;- 

country  clement  weather  of  Northern  localities.  ^We  did  not  a]0ng  lines  that  will  be  a material  help^to^them  in 


Ket  ai  lop-liuicii  priuca,  huh  cuu 

sible  question  as  to  the  value  of  such  farm  lands? 

U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  HELPS 

At  Fruitdale,  which  lies  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Washington  & Choctaw  lands,  and  which  also  is  the 
principal  town  of  Washington  County,  the  United 
States  Government  has  an  experimental  station 
with  salaried  representatives  in  charge  whose  busi- 
ness and  pleasure  it  is  to  advise  and  assist  settlers 

-1  I . , 1.  _ i .Ml  L , W.  n + n 1 nl  r\  f A th  O TY1  1 TY 


the  best  results.  Such  assistance  is  a 
great  boon  to  settlers  in  a new  district  and  is  an 
advantage  not  to  be  overlooked. 

LEARN  THE  FACTS 

All  we  ask  of  those  who  are  interested  in  farm- 

reason  mey  nave  nee,.  - ' i~  , „ jng  and  fruit  growing  is  that  they  take  the  time  to 

however,  making  their  opening  an  occasion  tor  tne  ]earn  the  actua]  facts  as  they  bear  upon  the  land 
burning  of  red  fire  or  the  booming  of  cannon.  On  nQw  being  offered  by  the  Washington  & Choctaw 
the  contrary,  they  are  modestly  established  as  tne  Lan;i  Co.  We  know  absolutely  that  there  is  no  land 

natural  outcome  of  a growing  and  thriving  com-  - - ■ * 3 - *-  *’ 

munity  and  their  rapid  development  from  now  on 


country  clement  weatner  oi  1'onneiii  jui-amico.  ^ - — -----  aiong  in 

business  of  ours,  but  we  have  competent  men  who  P°!jjanelj^  go  °JtfongTy  headed  in  that  direction, 
othlrPwanys  we  a?e  prlpare^ to  b^of  service  to  you.  these  towns  have  become ■ a ^cessity  and  for  that 

LTpryouC|eStS  WrM  °Ur  SUCC6SS’  and.  We  o 

SEND  FOR 'OUR  FREE  BOOKLET 

If  you  were  sure  you  could  make  $3,000  to  $5,000 
per  year  from  a farm  in  the  Washington  & Choctaw  munlly  ana  men  lapiu  ucvci^. ....... 

territory,  would  you  be  interested?  We  print  a 20-  jg  a foregone  conclusion.  There  is  presented,  there 
page  booklet  that  tells  ail  about  this  land  and  gives  fore  as  a resuit  of  this  development  an  opportunity 
many  letters  from  people  who  know  the  land,  have  for  ’profitable  investment.  Always  in  connection 
tilled  it  and  who  are  doing  well.  Send  for  this  with  any  new  undertaking  there  are  a certain  tew 
booklet.  It  is  free.  We  want  you  to  see  it  and  to  who  secure  special  advantages  by  taking  in  tne 
know  about  this  beautiful  country  we  are  offering  situation  at  a glance  and  by  acting  promptly,  inis 
at  such  low  prices  and  on  such  easy  terms.  You  jg  an  occasj0n  of  that  kind.  The  lots  in  these  towns 
can  go  to  this  new  country  and  be  sure  that  your  are  bejng  offered  at  very  low  prices  and  on  easy 
energy  will  make  twice — yes,  three  times,  the  ferms  of  payment  and  anyone  making  a purchase 
money  that  it  will  produce  in  the  North.  This  is  at  thig  time  wjll  have  a handsome  profit  in  them 
not  idle  talk — it  is  a fact  and  our  booklet  will  prove  wftH in  the  near  future  as  a result  of  their  fore- 
it  to  vou.  Send  for  it.  Your  future  success  is  cer-  thought  and  enterprise.  Right  now,  then,  is  the 
tainlv  worth  a postage  stamp.  Send  for  this  book — opportune  moment.  We  shall  not  sell  a large  num- 
it  may  give  you  ideas  you  never  thought  of  before,  her  of  these  lots  at  this  particular  time,  because  we 
and  it  costs  you  nothing.  will  be  able  to  get  a good  deal  more  for  them  later 

on,  but  to  those  who  can  see  a little  way  into  the 

" future  and  will  act  quickly  the  present  opportunity 

a specially  good  one.  Unfortunately  _ the^space 


AGENTS  WANTED 

good  piece  of  land  and  we  want  honest  men  to  sell  it  for  us 


We  want  agents  to  sell  our 
land  in  unoccupied  territory. 
Write  for  terms.  We  have  a 


at  our  disposal  here  will  not  allow  us  to  go  into 
details  as  we  would  like,  but  if  you  will  use  the 
accompanying  coupon  or  send  us  a postal  card  with 
your  name  and  address  on  it,  we  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  you  with  additional  information. 


Washington  and  Choctaw  Land  Co. 


J,  unci  cu  uy  Uic  . » — - — 

Land  Co.  We  know  absolutely  that  there  is  no  land 
proposition  on  the  market  today — nor  is  there 
likely  to  be  in  the  future— that  presents  anything 
like  so  great  an  opportunity  as  we  are  offering  just 
at  this  time. 

GOOD  LAND  $25.00  AN  rACRE  AND  UP  ON  EASY 
PAYMENTS 

Get  Our  Free  Booklet 

postal1  car'd  to*  *t  h e"  W A SHI  N GT  CRN*  '&  CHOCTAW 
LAND  CO.,  6154  Times  Bldg..  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
we  will  send  you  a handsome  illustrated  booklet 
telling  all  about  our  lands. 


Name 


Address 


6154  Times  Building 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


300! 


October,  1910 
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Our  F amily  Circle 


We  want  to  talk  to  members  of  The 
Family  this  month  about  several  import- 
ant matters,  the  first  of  which  is  our  sub- 
scription contest.  A lot  more  of  our  peo- 
ple ought  to  enter  this  contest,  and  we 
believe  it  is  due  to  carelessness  that  more 
of  them  are  not  trying  to  win  the  prizes. 
II  ere  is  the  proposition : 

The  $2000  Prize  Contest 

The  Fruit-Grower  looks  to  its  subscrib- 
ers to  help  add  new  names  to  our  list,  and 
we  make  it  an  object  for  them  to  do  this 
missionary  work  for  us.  We  allow  20  per 
cent  commission  on  all  subscriptions 
secured,  this  amount  to  be  deducted  when 
remittances  are  sent  us.  Then  we  will 
award  the  prizes  announced  on  next  to 
last  page  of  this  issue  as  special  rewards 
to  those  who  send  us  the  largest  lists  of 
subscribers. 

So  you  see  there  is  no  chance  to  lose. 
You  get  your  cash  commission  of  20  per 
cent,  no  matter  how  many  subscriptions 
you  secure,  and  you  stand  a chance  to 
win  one  of  the  prizes  to  be  given  to  those 
sending  in  the  largest  lists. 

Every  dollar  sent  us  will  count  100 
points  in  this  contest;  if  you  send  one 
subsciiption  with  remittance  of  80  cents, 
after  you  deduct  your  commission,  you 
will  be  credited  with  80  points ; if  you 
send  $8  to  pay  for  ten  subscriptions,  you 
will  be  given  credit  for  800  points,  and 
so  on.  Read  details  on  third  page  of 
cover. 

We  don’t  believe  it  is  necessary  to  as- 
sure members  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Fam- 
ily that  the  contest  will  be  absolutely  on 
the  square;  no  contestant  will  be  given 
advantage  over  another.  Of  course  no 
one  connected  in  any  way  with  The  Fruit- 
Grower  will  take  part  in  this  contest. 

Big  Lists  Not  Necessary 
To  Win  Prizes 

Now,  the  special  feature  of  this  con- 
test that  we  want  members  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  Family  to  bear  in  mind  is  the 
ease  with  which  one  of  our  big  prizes  can 
be  won.  In  our  last  contest  the  young 
man  who  won  the  automobile  first  prize, 
valued  at  $500,  sent  less  than  half  that 
amount  to  pay  for  his  subscriptions. 
Really,  he  could  have  afforded  to  have 
bought  250  subscriptions  and  given  them 
to  his  friends,  and  would  have  still  been 
winner,  for  his  prize  was  worth  $500. 

In  the  present  contest  the  first  prize 
automobile  is  worth  $1,000,  and  the  second 
prize  is  a $500  machine.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  what  inducements  there  are  for 
our  people  to  send  us  good  lists  of  names 
in  trying  to  win  these  prizes.  And  of 
course  the  cash  prizes  will  make  it  an 
object  for  those  who  can  get  even  a few 
subscriptions  to  do  this  missionary  work 
for  us. 

Will  you  not  enter  this  contest  at  once, 
friends?  All  you  need  to  do  is  to  send 
for  sample  copies,  receipt  book,  etc.,  and 
go  out  among  your  neighbors  and  ask 
them  to  subscribe.  Big  clubs  are  not 
really  necessary  to  win  one  of  these  spe- 
cial prizes,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by 
every  subscription  contest  we  have  ever 
held.  The  contest  will  be  a success  be- 
cause of  the  large  number  of  friends  who 
are  working,  rather  than  because  of  the 
large  list  of  subscribers  sent  in  by  any 
one  person. 

Remember  this  contest  closes  Nov.  15, 
so  that  you  should  start  at  once.  No  one 
entered  in  the  contest  has  much  the  start 
of  you,  and  it  is  possible  to  start  now  and 
get  one  of  the  big  prizes.  Send  today  for 
your  supplies,  and  then  go  to  work.  Make 
a systematic  canvass,  telling  prospective 
subscribers  about  The  Fruit-Grower,  and 
enlist  their  support  in  helping  you  to  win 
one  of  the  big  prizes.  And  don’t  forget 


that  your  cash  commissions  are  retained 
when  subscriptions  are  secured.  If  you 
want  further  particulars,  write  Contest 
Editor,  The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Orchard  Heating  Number 

The  November  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  will  be  a special  number  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  Orchard  Heating.  Now, 
the  first  thing  you  will  say  is  that  it  is 
the  wrong  time  of  year  talking  about 
heating  orchards  to  prevent  injury  by 
spring  frosts. 

But  you  are  wrong.  Now  is  the  time, 
we  believe,  to  begin  preparations  for  next 
spring’s  work.  Last  year  we  published 
the  articles  on  orchard  heating  in  Janu- 
ary, February  and  March  issues.  That 
was  too  late,  for  best  results,  for  this 
reason : 

When  those  articles  appeared  many 
persons  were  interested  in  the  subject, 
and  wrote  to  those  who  have  had  exper- 
ience with  the  heaters.  As  the  corre- 
spondence passed  time  was  also  passing, 
and  manufacturers  of  heaters  were 
swamped  with  orders.  The  result  was 
that  hundreds  of  fruit-growers  who  want- 
ed heaters  last  spring  could  not  get  them, 
and  in  many  cases  they  lost  their  crops 
of  fruit. 

With  a desire  to  present  all  the  infor- 
mation possible  before  the  season  for 
orchard  heating  comes  on,  The  Fruit- 
Grower  will  devote  the  November  issue 
specially  to  this  subject,  and  follow  with 
other  articles,  so  that  before  spring  we 
shall  have  had  the  last  word  on  this  im- 
portant subject. 

Send  a Report  of  Your  Orchard-Heating 
Experience  for  November  Number 

Now,  we  want  the  help  of  our  readers 
in  this  work.  We  want  to  have  a brief 
letter  from  every  man  who  has  tried  heat- 
ing an  orchard  to  prevent  frost  injury. 
Write  us  about  your  experience;  if  you 
failed,  tell  us  about  it — perhaps  we  can 
help  to  find  why  you  failed  ; if  you  suc- 
ceeded, tell  us  about  your  success,  how 
many  heaters  you  used,  the  fuel  employ- 
ed, etc.  We  want  reports  of  actual  ex- 
perience, and  no  one  can  tell  your  exper- 
ience except  yourself. 

Sit  right  down  and  send  your  report, 
so  we  can  make  use  of  it  in  November. 

If  there  are  questions  on  the  subject  of 
orchard  heating  which  need  to  be  answer- 
ed, send  them  in  at  once,  so  we  can  thresh 
the  whole  matter  out  early.  We  want  to 
know  all  the  facts  about  orchard  heating 
before  spring,  and  count  on  the  help  of 
every  member  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
Family. 


The  Bro.  Jonathan  Apple  Show 

Elsewhere  in  this  number  we  give  details 
of  our  big  “mail  order’’  apple  show,  with 
$300.00  in  prizes.  Every  paid-in-advance 
Fruit-Grower  reader  may  contest  for 
these  prizes,  and  they  are  worth  while. 
Read  the  announcement  on  page  25. 


Other  Big  Special  Numbers 

We  want  to  remind  members  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  Family  of  the  special  issues 
for  1911.  January  will  be  our  Spraying 
Number,  February  our  Gardening  Num- 
ber, and  March  devoted  specially  to  Small 
Fruits.  We  want  brief  reports  of  exper- 
ience of  our  people  in  all  this  work,  and 
now  is  the  time  to  make  notes,  so  you  can 
report  later.  If  you  have  a fine  straw- 
berry bed,  for  instance,  get  a good  photo- 
graph of  it  before  it  is  made  ready  for 
winter,  and  it  will  show  the  results  of  your 
work.  Then  tell  us  all  about  your  meth- 
ods. The  same  holds  true  of  your  gar- 
dening experience,  and  your  experience 
this  year  in  spraying.  Prizes  will  be  given 
for  best  articles. 

We  are  very  anxious  to  get  some  good 
reports  of  spraying  experience.  Tell  us 
about  your  crop,  get  photographs  of  good 


trees,  or  trees  which  have  been  injured 
by  spray  mixtures,  if  any — we  want  re- 
ports of  experience,  whether  successful  or 
not,  and  some  good  pictures  will  make 
your  report  more  helpful.  Don’t  forget 
these  special  numbers,  please. 


Have  You  Some  Big  Radishes? 

IIow  did  your  Japanese  radishes  do 
this  year?  We’re  getting  letters  from 
subscribers  who  want  to  know  about  the 
prizes  for  the  biggest  ones.  Well,  here 
they  are : 

For  largest  radish,  $10  cash ; for  second 
largest,  $5;  for  third  largest,  $3. 

Don’t  send  us  the  radishes.  Get  your 
largest  one,  weigh  it,  with  tops  removed, 
and  have  witnesses  to  this  weight;  then 
send  us  an  affidavit  of  the  weight,  with 
signature  of  witness.  If  possible,  get  a 
good  photograph  of  your  radish. 

Of  course  there  is  no  charge  for  enter- 
ing this  contest.  We  sent  out  the  seeds 
to  our  subscribers  last  spring,  and  now 
will  reward  those  who  have  raised  the 
biggest  radishes.  If  you  have  some  good 
ones,  send  us  particulars. 


We  Want  You  To  Renew  Now 

Now,  just  a final  word  about  your  own 
subscription.  We  want  every  person 
now  on  our  list  to  remain  a member  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  Family,  and  therefore 
we  urge  you  to  send  your  renewal  at 
once.  Our  subscription  department  tells 
me  that  a great  many  of  our  subscriptions 
expire  at  this  season,  and  I want  to  urge 
that  you  renew  your  subscription  at  once. 
The  wrapper  in  which  this  copy  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  reaches  you  shows  just 
when  your  subscription  expires.  Look  at 
your  wrapper,  and  if  your  time  is  out,  or 
almost  out,  send  your  renewal  today.  And 
send  one  new  subscription  with  your  re- 
newal. 

I believe  The  Fruit-Grower  has  been 
more  helpful  to  its  readers  this  year  than 
ever  before.  Our  editors  have  tried  to 
present  the  information  our  people  want, 
at  just  the  time  they  want  it,  and  I be- 
lieve they  have  succeeded  fairly  well. 
Our  crop  reports  have  been  better  than 
ever  before. 

It  is  significant  that  because  of  The 
Fruit-Grower’s  reports  of  crop  conditions 
and  prices  there  is  less  variation  this  year 
as  to  prices  of  apples  in  various  sections 
than  ever  before.  Formerly,  when  there 
were  no  reports  from  the  growers’  stand- 
point, buyers  played  one  section  against 
another.  As  a result  one  man  might  re- 
ceive $3  a barrel  for  his  fruit,  and  his 
neighbor  would  receive  only  $1  a barrel. 

Not  so  now.  The  Fruit-Grower  pre- 
sents accurate  reports  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  the  result  is  shown  in 
evenness  of  prices.  This  has  been  more 
marked  this  year  than  ever  before. 

All  these  things  make  The  Fruit- 
Grower  more  valuable  to  its  readers.  We 
are  going  to  still  further  improve  this 
service,  and  want  our  readers  to  help. 

Renew  your  subscriptions  today,  my 
friends.  The  amount  due  from  you  is 
small — but  when  we  have  thousands  who 
owe  like  amounts  the  total  to  us  is  con- 
siderable. And  remember,  too,  that  we 
are  just  now  entering  upon  the  season  of 
heaviest  expense.  We  will  print  big  pa- 
pers this  winter — it  is  likely  we  shall  have 
some  issues  twice  as  large  as  this  Octo- 
ber number.  AY e need  the  money,  and 
believe  we  have  earned  it — at  least  we 
have  tried  to. 

Send  your  renewal  to- 
day and  if  possible  send 
the  subscription  of  a 
neighbor  with  your  re- 
newal. I am  countng  on 
this  and  if  you  have  any 
suggestions  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  Fruit-Grower,  add  a 
few  lines  to  your  letter. 

Brother  Jonathan. 
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36  Stark  Delicious  trees 
9-years  old  make  grower  $1500 

Mr.  F.  S.  Bur  gess,  a progressive  and  successful  fruit  grower  of  Chelan 
County,  Washington,  sells  his  1910  crop  of  Stark  Delicious  apples  from 
36  9-year  old  trees  for  $1500.00  and  receives  $3.25  per  box  for  250  boxes. 
Read  Mr.  Burgess’  statement: 

I have  thirty-six  Delicious  trees  nine-years-old.  They  began  bearing  the  third  year  and  have  borne  every  year  since  the  largest  crop .being 
that  of  this  year,  1910,  averaging  15  boxes  to  the  tree.  The  gross  returns  from  these  trees  this  year  will  not  be  less  than  $1500.00  I have  al- 
ready sold  250  boxes  for  $3.25  per  box  and  the  balance  will  bring  from  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  box  The  tree  is  hardy  and  less  bothered  by  codling 
moth  than  any  other  in  my  orchard.  If  I ever  plant  another  orchard  one-half  of  it  will  be, to  Delicious. 

This  is  not  an  unusual  record  but  an  average  one.  Season  after  season  Delicious  commands  top 
market  prices.  Mr.  W.  C.  Michael,  an  apple  buyer  for  the  Gibson  Fruit  Co.,  of  Chicago,  says: 

Since  its  first  planting  in  the  Wenatchee  Valley,  I have  watched  the  development  of  the  Delicious  apple  and  am  frank  to  confess  it  ranks  with 
the  very  best-in  fact,  is  in  a class  by  itself.  To  the.grower  it  has  proven  to  be  very  profitable  because  of  its  prolificness  and  the  high  price  it 


very 
commands. 


Mr.  W.  T.  Clark,  President  of  the  Washington  State  Horticultural  Society,  says: 

I think  highly  of  the  Delicious  and  also  of  the  King  David  apple.  In  fact,  I am  going  to  plant  these  varieties  and  am  sure  any  orchardist  who 
plants  them  will  not  make  a mistake. 

Mr.  C A.  Harris,  one  of  the  very  successful  growers  of  the  Wenatchee  Valley  and  a man  of  22 
years  experience,  expresses  himself  on  Delicious  thus: 

I have  closely  observed  the  Delicious  apple  since  its  first  introduction  in  this  valley.  I consider  it  as  good  as  the  best  commercial  apple  grown 
in  this  section  of  the  country.  The  trees  hold  their  fruit  well,  and  bear  young  and  regularly.  The  fruit  is  ideal  in  size  and  color,  and  the  flavor 
is  unsurpassed — is  true  to  name— simply  delicious. 

These  men  know.  Experience  has  taught  them.  They  endorse  Delicious  because  it  makes  them  money— more  money 
than  any  other  apple.  In  the  face  of  this  record,  which  is  only  a duplicate  of  its  record  in  past  years,  can  you  afford  not  to 
plant  Delicious  largely— can  you  afford  to  overlook  the  one  apple  that  is  producing  more  profiits  for  its  growers  than  any 
apple  ever  known?  Remember  that  Delicious  long  ago  passed  the  stage  of  experiment.  It  has  been  tried,  proven  and  tested 
in  every  apple  ^rowing  state  in  the  Union  and  not  once  has  it  failed.  The  best  known  horticulturists  and  orchardists  of  the 
country  have  passed  on  it.  Men  like  Col.  G.  B.  Brackett,  U.  S.  Pomologist,  and  Burbank  and  hosts  of  others  have  agreed 
that  Delicions  is  “the  finest  apple  in  all  the  world” — and  these  men  know. 

Two  years  ago  we  grew  and  sold  1,000,000  trees  of  this  one  variety;  last  year,  1,500,000  and  this  year,  so  enormous  is  the 
demand  we  have  produced  3,000,000.  Our  total  plant  of  apple  this  year  is  full  10,000,000  trees.  These  figures  tell  a story. 
Do  you,  Mr.  Progressive  Planter,  see  its  significance?  If  you  do,  you  will  sit  down  and  order  enough  trees  for  a big  planting 
right  now — today. 

King  David  pressing  Delicious  for  1910  honors 

Stark  King  David  is  making  a wonderful  record  this  season— a greater  record  than  ever  before. 
Read  the  following  letters  on  what  this  apple  is  doing  in  the  Northwest  this  year. 


WASHINGTON— I cannot  speak  in  terms  sufficiently  strong  concerning  King 
David  this  year.  The  trees  are  loaded,  the  fruit  is  perfect  and  as  Blackman  Bro’s 
say,  “ the  most  beautiful  apples  that  grow.  Chicago  buyers  are  enthusiastic  over 
its  appearance  this  year.  I have  arranged  with  Blackman  Bro  s to  put  up  a car  of 
them.  Started  picking  on  the  12th.  The  car  will  be  made  up  of  3 1-2  and  4 tier  ap- 
ples and  will  be  exhibited  at  the  great  Spokane  National  Apple  Show.  They  are 
beautiful  beyond  description.— T.  H.  Atkinson,  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

WASHINGTON— The  King  David  has  them  all  on  the  run.  It  is  a cracker  jack 
— in  fact,  you  cannot  sing  its  praises  too  loudly.  No  apple  for  shape,  size,  color  or 


quality  has  ever  grown  that  can  surpass  it.  I wish  I had  one  hundred  acres 
planted  to  King  David. — G.  B.  Lanaham. 

WASHINGTON — We  have  a car  load  of  King  David  that  are  the  handsomest 
apples  we  have  ever  seen.  Last  year  we  experimented  as  there  was  much  talk 
about  the  keeping  quality  of  King  David.  We  picked  first  lot  Sept.  22d,  next  lot 
two  weeks  later  and  another  lot  still  two  weeks  later.  We  put  them  in  our  cellar 
and  in  March  upon  examination  found  that  those  picked  on  the  22n  were  all  perfect. 
For  beauty  the  S ark  Kin  ; Drvid  surpasses  anything  that  has  ever  grown  on  an  ap- 
ple tree  and  we  are  convinced  it  is  iust  as  good  as  it  is  beautiful.— Blackman  Bro’s 
Chelan  County. 


If  you  want  to  know  how  really  fine  King  David  is  in  appearance  and  in  quality  we  will  furnish  you  a 
box  from  the  Blackman  car  that  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Spokane  National  Apple  Show  at  $5.00  per  box. 
Orders  will  be  booked  in  the  order  received  and  shipped  express  charges  collect  as  soon  as  the  car  is  re- 
ceived by  us  from  Spokane.  Single  specimens  will  be  furnished  prospective  planters  free  on  request- 
express  charge  to  be  paid  by  receiver. 

Plant  Delicious  and  King  David  for  your  varieties 

with  1-vr.  trees  for  the  stock  and  you  will  have  an  orchard  which  in  a few  years  will  make  you  independent.  There  s no  chance  for  failure  with  that  combi- 
nation for  your  foundation.  That  strong,  healthy,  thrifty,  well-rooted  1-year  trees  make  the  best  orchard  foundation  in  most  orchard  regions,  is  no 
longer  denied  Successful  orchardists  the  country  over  have  proven  this  fact  from  experience.  One-year  trees  are  cheaper  to  buy,  transplant  more  success- 
fully than  older  tress,  are  more  cheaply  planted  and  are  more  readily  trained  to  suit  conditions  or  the  grower’s  individual  tastes.  But  if  you  want  2-year  trees 
we  can  supply  them— as  fine  trees  as  can  be  grown. 

Stark  1-vear  trees  this  year  are  the  acme  of  perfection.  The  growing  season  this  year,  at  our  14  nurseries  has  been  ideal.  Added  to  a perfect  sea- 
son thousand  of  dollars  have  been  spent  on  the  scientific  preparation  of  the  soil  in  order  that  we  could  produce  the  finest  wood-texture,  the  strongest  root  sys- 
tem' and  the  very  best  trees  that  can  be  grown.-  New  and  better  mechanical  equipment  has  been  purchased  and  our  organization  strengthened  with  more 
exDerienced  nurserymen.  The  finished  result  is  perfect  stock.  In  all  our  86  years  of  experience  we  have  never  produced  stock  of  higher  quality  or  in 
more  uniform  stands.  Not  only  have  we  trees  of  unusually  high  quality  to  sell  you  but  in  quantities  as  well.  \\  e can  fill  your  order  for  one  tree  or  a 
million  Over  10  000  000  apple  trees  1 and  2 year  comprise  a part  of  our  stock  from  which  you  can  seleet.  Cherry,  pear,  peach,  plum,  grape,  small  fruits, 
ornamentals,  shade  trees,  etc.,  have  been  produced  in  proportionate  quantities.  We  can  fill  every  order,  little  or  big,  for  any  variety  of  any  class  of  stock. 

Stark  Literature 

A new  and  valuable  book  has  iust  come  from  the  press-the  Stark  Year  Book  Supplement-sent  free  on  request.  This  book  contains  40  pages  of 
live  up-to-date  information  of  real  value  to  every  tree  planter.  Write  for  it  today  and  send  us  the  names  of  some  of  your  neighbors  whom  you  think  would 
be  interested.  The  Stark  Year  Book,  complete  with  32  pages  of  fruits  and  flowers  in  natural  color  sent  for  10  cents  to  pay  postage. 

Have  you  a copy  of  our  new  folder— “Authoritative  Facts  on  Fall  Planting?’’  If  not,  send  for  it -its  free  and  gives  you  the  opinions  of  some  of  the 
country’s  most  prominent  horticulturists  on  the  important  subject  of  fall  planting.  Many  planters  say  the  information  given  in  this  folder  is  the  best  and  most 
reliable  they  have  ever  had. 

Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  & Orchards  Company 
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An  Arkansas  Peach  Crop 


lies  were  maturing  a second  crop  of 
berries.  No  attention  was  given  to 
these  berries,  though,  as  the  more  im- 
portant peaches  demanded  all  of  the 
available  labor. 


the  new  hands  become  skilled  during 
the  early  days  of  the  packing  season 
and  are  well  experienced  before  the 
busy  days  of  peach  harvest  come  on. 

The  orchard  of  Mr.  Plank  is  an  ex- 


FRUIT PICKERS  AND  PACKERS  AT  E.  N.  PLANK’S  ARKANSAS 

ORCHARD 


Prosperity  abounds  in  the  Ozark 
region!  Never  before  in  the  history 
of  that  section  have  more  excellent 
farm  crops  been  produced  than  this 
year.  Fruit  growing  is  the  leading 
industry  over  a very  large  area  of  the 
Ozarks,  and  these  broad  acres  have 
annually  produced  excellent  harvests 
of  fruit.  But  this  year  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally fine,  notwithstanding  the 
frosts  which  visited  some  of  the  sec- 
tions in  the  late  spring  and  com- 
pletely ruined  all  of  the  fruit,  peaches 
especially.  The  sections  which  have 
no  fruit  this  summer  are,  in  general, 
in  locations  which  are  not  best  adapt- 
ed to  fruit  growing,  where  the  air 
drainage  is  not  sufficient  to  permit 
the  cold  air  to  drain  away  from  the 
orchards  during  the  frosty  nights  of 
late  spring.  It  is  quite  noticeable 
that  is  most  of  the  orchards  carrying 
a heavy  load  of  fruit  this  summer, 
that  the  orchards  are  located  on  high 
ground,  hill  tops,  where  there  is 
abundant  possibility  for  the  cold  air 
to  drain  away  from  the  trees. 

Throughout  the  Ozark  region  there 
are  a great  many  large  peach  orchards 
and  one  of  the  best  orchards  of  this 
fruit  which  it  has  been  the  pleasure 
of  The  Fruit-Grower  representative 
to  visit  is  that  of  Mr.  E.  N.  Plank, 
of  Decatur,  Arkansas.  This  is  an  ex- 
ceptional orchard,  and  is  the  jealous 
envy  of  every  fruit-grower  of  the  re- 
gion, as  it  is  a model  in  every  respect 
and  always  fruitful.  This  season  Mr. 
Plank  expects  to  harvest  thirty-five 
cars  of  peaches,  with  every  individual 
peach  in  this  immense  lot  as  near- 
ly perfect  as  fruit  can  be  grown. 
Imagine,  if  you  can,  thirty-five  car- 
loads of  peaches  packed  in  four  basket 
crates,  and  every  peach  perfect  in 
shape,  beautifully  colored  and  entirely 
free  from  the  blemishes  made  by  in- 
sects and  fungi.  But  such  was  the 
condition  of  the  peaches  being  sent 
out  by  Mr.  Plank,  and  it  spoke  vol- 
umes for  the  intelligent  care  which 
had  been  given  this  orchard. 

Mr.  Plank  is  an  exceptional  man, 
as  farmers  go.  In  the  first  place  he 
is  a business  man  and  a student.  He 
began  his  orchard  about  thirteen  years 
ago  with  no  capital  except  abundant 
energy  and  a love  for  the  work.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  months  he  taught 
school  to  earn  money  enough  to  hire 
help  in  clearing  the  native  timber 
from  the  hilltops  that  were  to  be- 


HOW  MR.  PLANK’S 

come  his  orchard.  During  the  sum- 
mers he  worked  with  might  and  main 
to  get  his  orchards  to  growing  thrift- 


ily and  his  first  crops  harvested.  Con- 
tinuing  the  school  work  until  his  or- 
chards became  large  enough  to  de- 
mand all  of  his  own  time  Mr.  Plank 
was  able  to  develop  quite  an  area,  and 
with  each  year  since  the  beginning 
additional  areas  of  timber  have  given 
way  to  fruitful  orchards,  until  now 
there  are  540  acres  in  bearing. 

These  orchards  are  on  the  tops  of 
the  low  rolling  hills  characteristic  of 
the  region,  with  a grayish  soil  filled 
with  fine  fragments  of  flint;  and  they 
serve  as  an  excellent  demonstration 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  a 
combination  of  abundant  energy,  good 
business  sense  and  modern  orchard 
practice.  Mr.  Plank  is  a student  of 
orchard  economy.  He  is  eager  to 
grasp  the  information  made  available 
by  the  experiment  stations  of  the 
country  and  is  a regular  reader  of  The 
Fruit-Grower. 

It  was  very  noticeable  in  going 
over  this  orchard  that  every  acre,  in- 
sofar as  possible,  was  producing  two 
crops.  Between  some  of  the  younger 
trees  were  found  rows  of  blackberries, 
raspberries  or  strawberries.  Between 
other  tree-rows  were  leguminous 
crops,  such  as  clover  or  cowpeas  to 


be  turned  under.  Other  areas  would 
have  a mulch  of  grass,  and  in  the  old- 
er portions  of  the  orchard  the  soil 
was  in  clean  cultivation.  Even  among 
the  strawberries,  of  which  Mr.  Plank 


ELBERTAS  GROW 

has  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
acres,,  was  there  this  same  tendency 
to  double  cropping,  as  his  Texas  ber- 


Mr.  Plank  advocates  thorough 
spraying  of  the  orchard,  and  this 
year  his  orchard  was  sprayed  twice, 


with  Rex  lime-sulphur  at  the  rate  of 
two  gallons  to  seventy-five  of  water, 
and  in  the  last  spraying  two  pounds  of 
arsenate  of  lead  was  added  to  each 
fifty  gallons  of  liquid.  This  spraying 
kept  the  trees  in  perfect  foliage  and 
the  fruit  was  entirely  free  from  any 
insect  injury  and  from  the  scab  which 
causes  such  immense  losses  to  peaches 
of  the  Ozark  country. 

In  addition  to  careful  attetnion  to 
the  growing  end  of  the  business  Mr. 
Plank  is  a firm  believer  in  preventing 
any  waste  of  the  fruit  that  is  grown. 
All  of  the  cull  and  over  ripe  peaches, 
apples  and  berries  are  canned  in  his 
own  canning  factory  located  near  to 
the  packing  house.  While  his  waste 
of  fruit  is  small,  Mr.  Plank  neverthe- 
less expects  to  pack  about  two  thou- 
sand cans  this  summer. 

Labor  problems  give  little  concern 
to  this  orchardist,  as  he  has  his  or- 
chard divided  into  sections  with  an 
overseer  in  charge  of  each  section. 
There  are  eleven  tenant  houses  on 
the  farm,  and  all  are  occupied.  Dur- 
ing the  packing  season  little  annoy- 
ance is  experienced  in  getting  all  the 
additional  help  needed.  This  is  large- 
ly due  to  the  fact  that  all  of  the  hands 
can  be  employed  for  a long  period, 
as  Mr.  Plank  has  not  put  off  all  of 
his  “eggs  in  one  basket.”  He  grows 
a large  variety  of  fruit,  so  selected 
that  the  ripening  period  covers  many 
weeks  of  the  summer.  Because  of  this 
his  packing  crew  are  experts,  as  many 
' of  them  return  from  year  to  year,  and  | 


cellent  demonstration  of  the  up-to- 
date  methods  of  handling  fruit  in  the 
stony  soils  of  the  Ozark  region,  and 
his  orchard  will  long  remain  as  a 
model  and  ideal  for  others. 

One  thing  about  Mr.  Plank’s  ex- 
perience which  will  be  encouraging 
to  others  is  that  he  is  a city  man  and 
came  to  Northwest  Arkansas  with  but 
little  capital.  He  left  St.  Louis  thir- 
teen years  ago  and  settled  on  200 
acres  of  cheap  land,  only  30  acres  of 
which  were  cleared,  on  which  was 
a log  house  and  log  barn.  This  land 
cost  $1,127.  Mr.  Plank  first  started  in 
the  stock  business,  but  soon  found 
that  it  was  not  a grain  country,  and 
therefore  stock  raising  did  not  offer 
most  promise  of  success;  he  therefore 
changed  to  fruit  farming,  and  says 
he  lost  several  years’  time  by  fooling 
with  stock.  However,  when  he  had 
been  in  Northwest  Arkansas  ten 
years  he  owned  420  acres  of  land  and 
harvested  a fruit  crop  which  netted 
him  $14,000.  Pie  now  owns  700  acres 
of  land,  upon  which  are  eleven  tenant 
houses,  three  large  barns  and  eleven 
packing  sheds;  he  has  horses,  mules, 
wagons  and  implements  sufficient  to 
run  the  place.  He  boards  no  hands, 
having  married  men  in  the  tenant 
houses  scattered  over  the  farm.  Mr. 
Plank  says,  after  his  experience: 

“I  married  the  winter  I came  down 
here,  bringing  from  St.  Louis  a city- 
bred  girl.  We  are  now  out  of  debt 
and  have  a town  business  and  town 
property.  Our  peach  trees  paid  well 
this  year;  the  apple  trees  are  still 
young  and  have  not  paid  much  yet. 
I would  not  recommend  a large  acre- 
age of  fruit  trees  or  berries,  as  a rule, 
but  we  have  always  built  more  tenant 
houses  and  bought  more  horses,  so 
that  we  could  handle  our  crops  satis- 
factorily. I believe  in  thorough  cul- 
tivation, thorough  pruning  and  thor- 
ough spraying.  This  is  the  first  sea- 
son’s work  spraying,  and  I can  al- 
ready see  good  results.  How  I have 
worked  during  the  years  I have  been 
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here  would  fill  a volume;  we  have  had 
losses  and  backsets,  but  perseverance 
wins  out.  Last  year’s  drouth  took  75 
acres  of  berries,  but  we  planted  anew, 
and  this  summer  have  cared  for  115 
acres  of  strawberries  alone  for  next 
year’s  fruiting. 

“I  have  taken  The  Fruit-Grower 
for  thirteen  years,  and  think  it  a splen- 
did paper.  You  cannot  tell  your  read- 
ers too  often  not  to  put  out  more 
fruit  than  they  can  thoroughly  care 
for.  Ten  trees  well  cared  for  are 
better  than  a thousand  neglected.” 

One  of  our  illustrations  shows  Mr. 
Plank’s  country  residence;  it  has  a 
basement  throughout,  is  supplied  with 
hot  and  cold  water  throughout,  and 
is  heated  by  furnace. 

^ gj-i 

Colorado’s  Improved  Apple  Pack. 

Every  fruit-grower,  great  and  small, 
should  follow  the  lead  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  The  September  number, 
with  its  article  on  packing  apples  'n 
boxes,  should  be  carefully  studied  by 
growers  everywhere.  And  every 


the  fruit  it  is  claimed  to  hold.  By 
using  honest  methods  in  grading  and 
packing  apples,  the  grower  can  go 
back  and  sell  his  fruit  to  the  same 
customers  year  after  year. 

ARTHUR  GRAHAM. 

Colorado. 

Many  Colorado  growers  have  ex- 
pressed their  appreciation  of  the  ap- 
ple-packing article,  for  the  reason 
that  the  best  growers  and  the  best  as-  ] 
sociations  in  Colorado  will'  change 
their  style,  of  packing  this  year.  Here- 
tofore most  Colorado  apples  have 
been  packed  in  what  is  known  as  j 
‘‘jumble  style.”  The  first  two  lay- 
ers of  apples  are  faced,  and  then  the 
box  is  filled  with  sound  fruit  of  nor- 
mal color,  but  the  apples  may  vary 
as  to  size,  for  they  are  placed  in  the 
box  indiscriminately.  The  chief  ob- 
jection to  this  pack  is  that  too  great 
opportunity  is  offered  the  packer  to 
put  in  apples  which  are  not  of  proper 
quality.  Perhaps  the  chief  objection, 
however,  is  that  many  of  the  fancy 
apples  arc  sold  for  the  fruit  stands 
in  the  cities.  The  man  who  expects 


MR.  PLANK’S  COUNTRY  HOME,  NEAR  HIS  ORCHARDS 


grower  should  see  that  every  box  that 
leaves  the  packing  house  contains  just 


PRESSED  HARD. 
Coffee's  Weight  on  Old  Age. 


When  prominent  men  realize  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  coffee  and  the 
change  in  health  that  Postum  can 
bring,  they  are  glad  to  lend  their  tes- 
timony for  the  benefit  of  others. 

A superintendent  of  public  schools 
in  a Southern  state  says:  “My  moth- 
er, since  her  early  childhood,  was  an 
inveterate  coffee  drinker,  had  been 
troubled  with  her  heart  for  a number 
of  years  and  complained  of  that  ‘weak 
all  over’  feeling  and  sick  stomach. 

“Some  time  ago,  I was  making  an 
official  visit  to  a distant  part  of  the 
country  and  took  dinner  with  one  of 
the  merchants  of  the  place.  ’ I noticed 
a somewhat  peculiar  flavor  of  the  cof- 
fee, and  asked  him  concerning  it.  He 
replied  that  it  was  Postum.  I was 
so  pleased  with  it  that  after  the  meal 
was  over,  I bought  a package  to  carry 
home  with  me,  and  had  wife  prepare 
some  for  next  meal;  the  whole  family 
liked  it  so  well  that  we  discontinued 
coffee  and  used  Postum  entirely. 

“I  had  really  been  at  times  very 
anxious  concerning  my  mother’s  con- 
dition, but  we  noticed  that  after  us- 
ing Poktum  for  a short  time,  she  felt 
so  much  better  than  she  did  prior  to 
its  use,  and  had  little  trouble  with  her 
heart  and  no  sick  stomach;  that  the 
headaches  were  not  so  frequent  and 
her  general  condition  much  improved. 
This  continued  until  she  was  well  and 
hearty  as  the  rest  of  us. 

“I  know  Postum  has  benefited  my- 
self and  the  other  members  of  the 
family,  but  in  a more  marked  degree 
in  the  case  my  mother,  as  she  was  a 
victim  of  long  standing.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


to  sell  the  apples  in  this  way  wants 
to  know  how  many  apples  the  box 
contains,  so  he  can  determine  at  what 
price  the  fruit  can  be  retailed — wheth- 
er he  shall  sell  them  at  5 cents  apiece 
or  three  for  a dime.  Where  the  ap- 
ples are  packed  in  tiers,  the  buyer 
knows  at  once  how  many  apples  in 
the  box,  and  he  can  make  his  price 
accordingly.  This  cannot  be  done 
where  the  “jumble”  or  “shuffle”  pack 
is  used.  Washington  and  Oregon 
have  long  used  the  tier  pack,  and  this 
season  Colorado  will  come  into  line. 

Fall  Spraying  for  San  Jose  Scale. 

Fall  spraying  for  San  Jose  scale  is 
increasing  in  favor,  and  there  are 
many  arguments  for  the  practice,  pro- 
vided the  work  is  done  at  the  right 
time.  Just  after  the  leaves  fall  from 
trees  in  autumn  is  the  best  time  for 
doing  the  work.  At  this  time  the  in- 
sects have  not  covered  themselves 
with  the  hard  scales,  and  they  can  be 
destroyed  as  easily  as  in  early  spring. 
Another  good  reason  for  doing  the 
work  in  autumn  is  that  weather  con- 
ditions are  usually  more  favorable.  In 
early  spring — say  in  March — the  wea- 
ther is  likely  to  be  disagreeable,  and 
an  already  unpleasant  job  is  made 
still  more  unpleasant  because  of  raw, 
cold  winds,  which  usually  prevail  in 
March. 

Either  lime-sulphur  mixture  or  the 
better  brands  of  soluble  oils  can  be 
effectively  used.  If  the  trees  are  very 
badly  infested,  it  will  be  well  to  spray 
this  fall  and  again  in  early  spring.  It 
is  hardly  probable  that  any  spraying 
will  be  so  thoroughly  done  that  all 
the  insects  in  every  tree  in  an  or- 
chard can  be  killed  at  one  application; 
practically,  a great  many  live  scale 
will  be  left  by  the  average  sprayer, 
and  the  two  applications  will  be  found 
advisable  in  an  orchard  which  is  bad- 
ly infested. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  add 
just  here  that  in  fighting  San  Jose 
scale  or  other  insects  of  this  class, 


Crude  Rubber  Has  Doubled  in  Price 

but  You  Get  the  Same  “Ball-Band”  Quality 

The  price  of  crude  rubber  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  year  or  two,  owing 
to  the  greatly  increased  demand  in  the  automobile  tire  and  other  industries. 

And  the  temptation  is  strong  for  the  unscrupulous  manufacturer  of  rubber 
footwear  to  cheapen  the  quality  of  his  product  by  introducing 
a large  proportion  of  inferior  compounds. 

You  couldn’t  tell  the  difference  at  sight,  but  you’d  begin  to 
tell  it  mighty  soon  in  the  wear. 

Your  protection  is  to  look  for  the  RED  “Ball-Band”  trade* 
mark  when  you  buy  Rubber  footwear,  and  to  take  no  substi- 
tute that  a dealer  may  offer  you  because  there  happens  to  be 
more  profit  in  it.  We  use  the  best  materials  that  money  can 
buy;  the  most  skilled  labor  obtainable. 

And  it’s  true  that  under  such  conditions  we  make  but  a 
fraction  of  the  profit  that  the  unscrupulous  manufacturer, 
skimping  on  materials  and  workmanship,  can  make. 

But  it’s  also  true  that  8,000,000  people  wear  “Ball-Band’’ 
goods  and  will  have  nothing  else.  And  the  poor-quality  man 
must  fool  a new  lot  of  people  each  season,  while 
we  make  thousands  of  new  customers 
every  year  on  the  recoramen- 
dations  of  the  old  ones. 


> 


TRUST 

Always  Look  for 
the  RED  “Ball-Band”  Trade-mark 

If  you’re  not  one  of  the  “Ball-Band”  wearers,  get  a pair 
from  your  dealer  at  once  and  note  their  superiority  for  yourself. 
Forty-five  thousand  dealers  sell  “Ball-Band”  goods.  Some  of  them  sell  other 
brands,  too.  But  look  for  the  RED  “Ball-Band”  trade-mark.  If  by  any  chance  your 
dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write  us,  mentioning  his  name,  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  fitted. 

“Ball-Band”  Arctics 

are  the  same  quality  as  “Ball-Band”  Rubber  Boots.  They  give  you  the  same  comfort, 
the  same  long  wear,  the  same  perfect  satisfaction.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  our 

All-Knit  Wool  Boots  and  Socks 

which  are  worn  by  millions  of  outdoor  workers.  The  “Ball-Band”  guarantee  of  quality 

is  back  of  them. 

But  be  sure  to  look  for  the  RED  “Ball-Band”  trade-mark.  Nowa- 
days, while  crude  rubber  is  jumping  in  price  all  the  time,  it’s  mors 
than  ever  your  only  protection. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 

MISHAWAKA,  INDIANA 


You  Can  Make 

$1200 
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V**,"  My  Papa  has  done  this  for  several  years  now  with  his  land. 

Many  of  our  neighbors  have  had  great  success  also.  You  can  do  the 
same  witli  your  iand;  it  certainly  is  worth  trying.  It  requires  simply  a 
little  study  and  care. 

My  FREE  BOOK  Tells  How! 

It’s  a book  on  making  high  priced  land  pay;  worth  its  weight 
in  gold  to  the  man  who  is  farming.  This  book  is  not  mere 
theory,  but  the  result  of  years  of  work  and  constant  study.  Illus- 
trated by  the  reports  of  farmers  who  have  followed  its  methods. 
Part  of  this  book  tells  of  the  enormous  profits  made  by  growing 
a new  red  raspberry  known  as  the 

ALTON  IMPROVED  RED  RASPBERRY 

“GILBERTSON  GROWN”— the  greatest  surprise 
in  years.  It  has  withstood  the  severest  winters  of  the 
north  without  the  slightest  protection;  is  particularly 
great  in  size;  has  a most  delicious  flavor;  has  a wonder- 
fully long  fruiting  season.  It  starts  a delicious  fruit 
about  the  first  of  July,  continues  to  bear  throughout 
July,  August  and  September.  This  and  other  points 
give  it  a market  value  much  greater  than  the  ordinary 
raspberry.  My  free  book  tells  all  about  it.  There  is  a 
chapter  for  women  telling  how  to  can  fruit  properly. 
It’s  a book  you  should  have.  To  be  sure  of  fretting 
before  our  supply  is  exhausted,  WRITE  TODAY.  It  » 
free,  it’s  interesting,  it  will  prove  profitable.  Address 

A.  O.  GILBERT  SON,  Grower  of  Special  Crops, 

Bojf  505  Mason  City,  Iowa . 


GILBERTSON 

8UT  A C»t>W£*  Qf 
special  crops 


Pierre  Sebire  6 Son 


Growers  and  Exporters  of 

Fruit  Tree  Stocks,  Ornamentals 
USSY,  CALVADOS,  FRANCE  Forest  Trees,  Etc. 

For  Catalogue  Write  to 

C.  C.  ABEL  & CO.,  Sole  Agents,  110  Broad  St.  NewYork 

Importers  of  Fruit  and  Nursery  Stock,  Dutch  Bulbs,  Roses,  RAFFIA,  Etc. 


Can 


SIZES,  $15.00,  $27.50,  $35.00 

DISTRIBUTES  Lime,  Fertilizers,  Phos- 
phates, Nitrates,  Ashes  and  fine  Compost,  even-  UUpTf’IIT 
ly  and  accurately,  in  any  quantity  from  livuiuui 
100  lbs.  to  4000  lbs.  to  acre.  Hundreds  in  use. 

Most  popular  Spreader  made.  Simple,  strong  UJin 
and  durable.  Write  for  introductory  Sample  1 mi/ 
Machines 

KING  WEEDER  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 


one  must  actually  touch  them  with  the 
spray  mixture.  This  point  has  been 
emphasized  for  years,  and  yet  there 
are  those  who  have  the  idea  that  trees 
sprayed  with  lime-sulphur  or  solu- 
ble oils  will  be  freed  from  the  insects 
if  enough  mixture  is  put  on  so  that 


their  food  supply  will  be  cfoated. 
These  insects  must  be  touched;  they 
do  not  chew  and  cannot  be  poisoned. 
Don’t  forget  this,  whether  you  spray 
this  fall  or  next  spring.  But  if  you 
have  scale,  it  will  pay  you  to  spray 
inst  ns  wnn  as  leaves  fall. 
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Fruit  Display  at  Iowa  State  Fair 


While  Iowa  suffered  greatly  from 
the  freezes  of  the  spring  of  1910  and 
practically  all  of  the  fruit  buds  were 
killed,  the  exhibit  of  fruit  at  the  Iowa 
State  Fair,  held  at  Des  Moines  Aug. 
25  to  Sept.  2,  was  a very  creditable 
one  and  a surprise  to  all,  both  in 
amount  and  quality  of  fruit  shown. 
There  were  in  all  some  15  or  20  tables 
covered  with  fruits  of  all  kinds,  the 
pear  being  the  fruit  least  in  evidence, 
probably  the  Bristow  Nursery  Com- 
pany of  Hampton,  in  charge  of  Earle 
p'erris,  had  the  largest  exhibit,  includ- 
ing three  hundred  plates  of  over  sev- 
enty varieties  and  covering  four  ta- 
bles. This  exhibit  took  first  prem- 
ium in  'its  district  on  general  collec- 
tion of  apples,  on  summer,  fall  and 
winter  apples,  on  home  orchard 
collection,  collection  of  plums,  col- 
lection of  native  plums,  and  of  seed- 
ling plums,  and  took  eighteen  first 
premiums  on  plate  display  and  twelve 
second  premiums  on  plate  display. 

Upon  these  tables  were  displayed 
a few  plates  grown  by  H.  J.  Kyle  of 
Aredale,  Iowa.  These  were  not  en- 
tered for  premium  but  were  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  Mr.  Kyle  has  a com- 
mercial orchard  and  does  not  grow  a 
large  number  of  varieties,  but  pays 
particular  attention  to  the  quality  and 
commercial  value  of  the  fruit  grown. 
This  year  Kyle  Brothers  have  about 
2,000  bushels  of  apples  on  fifteen  acres 
of  orchard.  While  apples  are  very 
scarce  and  the  prices  are  high,  Mr. 
Kyle,  having  built  up  a special  trade, 
is  furnishing  this  fruit  to  his  regular 
customers  at  the  usual  price. 

Another  exhibitor  from  Northern 
Iowa  was  Isaac  Johnson  who  had 
about  100  plates  of  very  good  fruit. 

The  exhibitors  from  the  central  dis- 
trict were  M.  J.  Wragg,  of  Des 
Moines,  and  E.  H.  Graves  of  Ames. 
Mr.  Wragg  had  a large  display  in- 
cluding fifty-three  varieties  of  apples 
on  143  plates,  eleven  varieties  of 
grapes,  fourteen  plates,  four  varieties 
of  plums,  twelve  varieties  of  peaches, 
six  varieties  of  pears,  five  varieties  of 
nuts,  or  a total  of  ninety-one  varie- 
ties of  184  plates.  Mr.  Wragg  also 
had  a large  display  of  the  seed,  seed- 
lings, lumber,  stumpage,  and  stump- 
age  growth  of  catalpa,  representing 
the  commercial  value  of  this  tree. 
Mr.  Graves  had  some  twenty-two  va- 
rieties, about  100  plates,  of  apples. 
Mr.  Graves  is  a new  exhibitor  and 
took  several  first  premiums  including 
one  on  commercial  pack  of  apples. 

The  capital  district  was  represent- 
ed by  Charles  O.  Garrett  of  Mitchell- 
ville  and  Mr.  Stewart  of  Des  Moines. 
Mr.  Garrett  had  the  following  display: 


This  is  a 
Good  Breakfast 

Instead  of  preparing  a hot 
meal,  have  some  fruit ; 

Posit 

Toasties 

With  Cream 

A soft  boiled  egg; 

Slice  of  crisp  toast; 

A cup  of  Postum. 

Such  a breakfast  is  pretty 
sure  to  win  you. 

“The  Memory  Lingers” 

Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Seventy-six  plates  of  apples  repre- 
senting 40  to  50  varieties,  32  plates 
of  grapes,  42  plates  of  plums,  10 
plates  of  nuts,  and  a few  plates  of 
peaches.  'Mr.  Garrett  is  a grower  of 
probably  as  large  a variety  of  apples 
as  any  man  in  the  state  in  the  state 
and  in  addition  grows  a very  good 
quality  of  fruit.  Mr.  Stewart  had  87 
plates  of  apples  representing  about  50 
varieties,  50  plates  of  grapes,  45 
plates  of  plums,  a few  plates  of  pears, 
native  crabs  and  nuts.  He  had  the 
largest  collection  of  nuts  shown  at  the 
fair. 

The  southern  district  was  represented 
by  C.  E.  Mincer  of  Hamburg  and  Mr. 
Guinn.  Mr.  Mincer  had  quite  a large 
display  of  apples  including  boxed  fruit 
and  plate  displays.  He  displayed  also 
grapes  and  plums.  His  fruit  was 
grown  this  year  in  a section  where 
very  little  fruit  came  through  the 
freeze.  He  used  the  Troutman  Or- 
chard Heater  to  protect  his  orchard, 
with  good  success.  He  took  many 
first  premiums,  including  one  upon 
the  package  fruit.  His  entry  for  the 
most  artistic  design  was  a design  of 
fire-pot  showing  the  pot,  flame,  and 
smoke  out  of  different  colored  fruits. 
This  attracted  the  attention  of  all  vis- 
itors. Mr.  Guinn  had  about  80  plates 
of  apples  including  36  varieties,  to- 
gether with  a few  plates  of  grapes  and 
nuts. 

John  C.  Holt  exhibited  about  thirty 
plates  of  grapes,  eight  plates  of  plums 
and  five  plates  of  nuts. 

W.  C.  Paynter  and  The  Greene 
Bay  Lumber  Company  of  Koshko- 
nong,  Missouri,  had  a large  display  of 
Missouri  fruits.  These  were  much 
better  colored  and  faither  advanced 
than  the  Iowa  fruit  and  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  Their  display 
of  Elberta  peaches  was  especially 
fine,  as  also  were  some  of  the  better 
market  varieties  of  apples  including 
Jonathan  and  Delicious. 

In  the  most  artistic  display  of  fruit 
Mr.  Guinn  took  first  premium,  Chas. 
C.  Garrett,  second,  and  Mr.  Stewart 
third. 

The  fruit  exhibited  was  especially 
pleasing  to  the  superintendent  of 
fruits,  Mr.  Elmer  Reeves  of  Waverly, 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  fruit  .this 
year  and  while  not  quite  all  the  fruit 
was  grown  by  the  exhibitors,  this  rule 
having  been  suspended  on  account  of 
the  season,  yet  the  distribution  of 
prizes  was  very  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned. 

J.  W.  Murphy  of  Glenwood,  Iowa, 
who  has  had  a wide  experience  in  the 
judging  of  fruit  at  state  and  world’s 
fairs,  judged  the  fruit  and  gave  gen- 
eral satisfaction  in  his  decisions.  Mr. 
Murphy  is  to  be  one  of  the  judges  at 
the  Spokane  Apple  Show  in  Novem- 
ber. G. 

Prof.  S.  B.  Green  Dead. 

Prof.  Samuel  B.  Green,  professor  of 
horticulture  of  the  Minnesota  State 
University,  died  July  11,  at  age  of 
fifty-one  years.  Professor  Green  was 
one  of  the  best  known  horticulturists 
of  the  West,  having  been  especially 
active  in  studying  the  trying  condi- 
tions in  Minnesota.  He  was  also  ac- 
tive in  forestry  work,  and  was  at  the 
head  of  the  forestry  department  of 
the  university  at  the  time  of  his 
deah.  The  deceased  was  active  in  the 
work  of  Minnesota’s  great  horticul- 
tural society,  and  was  president  of  the 
organization  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Prof.  Green  was  the  author  of  several 
books  on  horticulture,  and  those  who 
have  known  him  best  had  predicted  a 
long  and  useful  career  as  a horticul- 
tural leader.  He  died  in  his  prime, 
and  his  loss  will  be  felt  for  years  to 
come  among  those  who  have  worked 
with  him  and  been  helped  and  encour- 
aged by  his  words  of  advice  and 
cheer. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  arranged  for 
several  good  articles  on  cherry-grow- 
ing. This  fruit  has  been  neglected 
lately;  and  indications  are  that  inter- 
est in  cherry-growing  will  be  revived. 
Some  districts  have  made  lots  of  mon- 
ey growing  this  fruit  for  canning  pur- 
poses, and  we  shall  tell  about  their 
methods. 


Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 

is  the  natural  proven  waterproofer.  Its  use  in 
streets  and  roofs  for  over  thirty  years  has  shown 
it  to  be  a mighty  storm-defier  and  weather-resister. 

Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt.  It  prevents  cracks, 
breaks,  and  leaks.  You  can’t  afford  to  run  risks.  You 
want  the  roofing-  that  proves  it  is  proof. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet  insures  water-tight  seams 
without  cement.  Ask  for  it  with  Genasco. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Don’t  go  by  the 
looks  of  roofing  ; insist  on  the  hemisphere  trade-mark.  A written  guarantee— if 
you  want  it.  Write  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 

Cross-section,  Genasco  Smooth-surface  Ready  Roofing 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  _ 

&==--==-’I=-T=s*g===- -==■-== Asphalt -saturated  Wool  Felt 
£=•■  — ...  ■ Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
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I Want  to  Prove  toYou\ 
that  it  Pays  to  Grow  Fruit 


m 


¥* 


You  Eastern  farmers  can  make  more  growing  fruit  than  from  »nV  O^  ^P-  T* 
is  a practical  business  you  should  push— in  it  is  your  great  opDoriunit  y.  ■ tp  ' 

Right  soil,  fertility,  water,  sunshine,  good  trees,  know-how,  labor  and  markets  th'*r 
eight  vital  things  are  necessary— and  these  only,  plus  the  man  who  knows  now  to  use  them. 

You  have  the  eiuht  essentials.  From  my  orchard  experience,  1 know  that  the  land  an 
climate  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  New  England  states  are  ninety  to  a hundred  per  cent  as  good 
for  fruit  as  in  any  section  of  the  world.  Al>out  the  only  difference  between  you  an.  1 the  Colorado  mao  ^ 
whose  12-acre  farm  is  worth  $25,000,  is  that  he  started  and  has  returns,  while  you  are  going  to  begin  now 
Even  your  unproductive  hills  will  raise  the  finest  grade  of  fruit.  You  have  every  condition  needed  to 
make  just  as  much  moneyas  your  successful  Oregon  neighbor,  and  your  land  and  labor  are  cheaper  .ies, 

' ' - —h  $500  to  $4,000  an  acre  is  the  rule  in  such  places  as  Hood  River,  Ore.,  Wenatchee.  Wash., 

and  Grand  Valley,  Col.;  but  these  are  not  due  to  conditions  of  soil  or  climate.  Applied  know 


how  makes  them — people  merely  found  out  what  could  be  done,  and  did  it. 

The  secret  of  these  phenomenal  successes  In  getting  profit  fro 

fruit  is  simple  and  short : plant  gilt-edge  tree* 

I * 1 and  then  care  for  them  with 

“ modern  methods^ 


In  all  mv  A 

travels  to  study  fruit- 

growing,  I find  that  up-to-date  method*’ 

insure  robust  trees  and  big  crops  of  “fancy”  and  “choice”^ 
rult  selling  for  " ex ‘r  a"  prices  every  year.  Plant  all  the  fruit  you 
can,  whethe  you  are  confined  to  a city  back  yard  or  have  a thousand  acres. 


I'll  Send  You  Free  “How  to  Grow  Fruit 

This  is  a book  we  publish,  giving  the  best  methods  and  ways  taught  us  by  20  years’  experience  with 
over  x 00 ,000  bearing  trees  and  2,000  acres  of  nursery,  It  goes  into  details,  and  shows  that  the 
profits  mentioned  here  are  practicable  on  your  farm.  It  tells  you  how  to  raise  fruit,  from  selec- 
ting a location  to  packing  for  market.  The  way  you  can,  without  charge,  get  Harrison’s  Service 
to  help  you  help  yourself,  is  also  given.  It  sells  for  25c.  I will  send 
it  free,  though,  if  you  send  me  the  coupon  attached.  I want  to  help 
you  to  learn,  to  your  everlasting  benefit,  that  it  will  pay  you  big 
to  grow  fruit.  Hence,  I’ll  give  you  this  book.  Write  me  today. 

ORLANDO  HARRISON,  Prirate  Desk  7.  J.  G.  Harrison  & Sons 
HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  BERLIN,  MARYLAND 

“ How  to  Plant  About  the  Country  Home”  is  a most 
complete  and  valuable  little  book,  telling  you  howto 
properly  place  and  care  for  fruit  trees  .ever  greens. etc. 
as  ornamentals,  for  the  greatest  beauty,  comfort  and 
profit.  It’s  also  a 25c.  book,  but  a copy  will  be  sent 
you  if  you  return  above  coupon  within  30  days, 
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COUPON  7. 

^ Good  for  one 
copy  of  "How  to 
Grow  Fr  u it," 
and  one  copy  of 
"How  to  Plant 
About  the  Coun- 
try Home," price 
2S  cents  each — 
if  mailed  to  Or- 
lando Harrison, 
within  jo  days. 


ORCHARD  CULTIVATOR 


C.  E.  Forkner,  a practical  orchardist  of  Texas, 
has  invented  a light  running  cultivator  that 
promises  to  be  a great  boon  to  fruit  growers. 
A small  boy  can  operate  it  easily  and  cultivate 
30  acres  per  day  with  one  team  of  medium  weight. 
Does  not  clog  with  loose  grass,  roots,  etc.  Its 
extension  of  11  feet  permits  perfect  mulching 
near  the  tree  trunks  without  disturbing  the 
branches  or  fruit,  and  eliminates  the  use  of  the 
hoe.  One  machine  will  work  100  acres  of  orchard 
and  k^ep  it  in  garden  tilth.  These  machines  are 
labor  savers  and  will  reduce  your  expenses  one- 
half.  Full  particulars  upon  request. 

LIGHT  DRAFT 
HARROW  COMPANY 
ATHENS  TEXAS 


Pulls  Stumps  or  Standing  Trees. 

Clears  a two  acre  circle  with  one  sitting — pulls  anything  the  wire  rope  will  reach;  stumps, 
trees,  grubs,  rocks,  hedges,  etc.  A man  and  a boy  with  one  or  two  horses  can  run  the 

COMBINATION  STUMP  PULLER, 

Stump  Anchored  or  Self  Anchoring. 

A minute  and  a half  is  all  it  takes  for  theordinary  stump.  No  heavy  chains  or  rods.  Note 
the  strong  wire  rope  with  patent  coupler — grips  the  rope  at  any  point.  Does  not 
chafe  rope;  far  ahead  of  old-style“take-ups.”  Smallest  rope  we  furnish  stands  40,000 
lbs.  strain.  It  generates  immense  Dower  and  it’s  made  to  stand  the  strain.  We  also 
make  the  Iron  Giant  Grub  and  Stump  machine,  the  l.  X.  L.  urubber  and  Hawkeye 
Grub  and  Stump  Machine.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

Largest  manufacturers  of  Stump  Pullers  In  the  World. 
Established  1M4. 

MILNE  MFG.  CO., 

788  8th  SI.,  Monmouth,  III. 


I RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 


"THE  only 
1 pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
ell  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders, 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 
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Apple  Show  at  Sebastopol 


Opened  with  an  address  by  Gov- 
ernor James  N.  Gillett,  and  with  Lu- 
ther Burkank  one  of  the  principal  ex- 
hibitors, the  first  annual  fair  of  the 
California  Gravenstein  Apple  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  Sebastopol,  Sonoma 
County,  in  August.  The  Cherry  Fes- 
tival, Rose  Carnival,  Fiesta  de  las 
Flores,  Raisin  Day,  Citrus  Fair,  and 
many  other  fete  days  have  become  es- 
tablished institutions  in  California, 


of  its  counties  was  doing  in  produc- 
ing apples  was  carried  out  with  the 
usual  enthusiasm.  Five  thousand 
boxes  of  rosy,  fragrant  Gravenstein  ap- 
ples were  on  exhibition;  four  thou- 
sand being  used  in  the  box  exhibits, 
and  one  thousand  in  making  up  the 
various  feature  exhibits. 

This  fair  was  of  unusual  interest 
here,  because  it  was  also  the  first 
public  display  of  Luther  Burbank’s 
products.  His  exhibition  was  unique 
and  instructive.  He  showed  not  only 


her  work.  Thousands  of  glasses  of 
fine  jellies  of  different  colors  were 
arranged  in  a most  beautiful  display 
that  made  the  small  boy’s  heart  ache 
with  longing. 

At  no  place  in  the  United  States 
could  an  apple  show  of  this  magni- 
tude be  held  in  early  August  except 
in  California;  at  no  place  in  California 
could  such  a fair  be  held  at  that  early 
date  except  in  Sonoma  County;  and 
at  no  place  in  Sonoma  County  are  the 
Gravenstein  apples  grown  so  suc- 


BUY YOUR 

Orchard  Heaters  Now 


Everybody  will  want  orchard  heaters  next  spring; 
it  has  been  demonstrated  thatorchar  1 heating:  is  prof- 
itable, mid  while  heaters  may  not  bere<  ded  next  spring, 
it  is  well  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency. 


The  National  Orchard  Heaters  have  been  tested  and 
have  made  good.  Our  sales  at  e very  great  among  those 
w..u  have  seen  the  heater  in  opeiation.  We  know  we 
will  be  swamped  with  orders  in  late  winter  and  early 
spring,  and  therefore  make  special  inducements  for  you 
to  order  now.  Write  us  at  once  about  your  orchard, 
and  we  can  tell  you  how  many  heaters  you  will  need  and 
the  cost  of  same.  Don’t  wait  until  you  need  the  heaters 
—it  will  he  too  late  then.  Write  now.  and  save  money 
by  ordering  early. 

NATIONAL  ORCHARD  HEATER  CO. 

GRAND  JUNCTION  COLORADO 


Haswell’s  Perfected 
Orchard  Heater 

Protect  Your  Fruit 
Crop  Against  Frost 


p£TE.NTeo 
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A CORNER  OF  EXHIBIT  TENT  AT  SEBASTOPOL,  CALIF. 

but  this  was  the  first  “Apple  Show” 
held  in  the  state. 

Californians  are  born  advertisers; 
and  this  initial  showing  of  what  one 


PUZZLED. 


Hard  Work,  Sometimes,  to  Raise  Chil- 
dren. 


Children’s  taste  is  ofttimes  more  ac- 
curate, in  selecting  the  right  kind  of 
food  to  fit  the  body,  than  that  of 
adults.  Nature  works  more  accurate- 
lj'  through  the  children. 

A Brooklyn  lady  says:  “Our  little 
boy  had  long  been  troubled  with  weak 
digestion.  We  could  never  persuade 
him  to  take  more  than  one  taste  of 
any  kind  of  cereal  food.  He  was  a 
weak  little  chap  and  we  were  puzzled 
to  know  what  to  feed  him  on. 

‘One  lucky  day  we  tried  Grape- 
Nuts.  Well,  you  never  saw  a child 
eat  with  such  a relish,  and  it  did  me 
good  to  see  him.  From  that  day  on 
it  seemed  as  though  we  could  al- 
most see  him  grow.  He  would  eat 
Grape-Nuts  for  breakfast  and  sup- 
per, and  I think  he  would  have  liked 
the  food  for  dinner. 

“The  difference  in  his  appearance  is 
something  wonderful. 

“jYJy  husband  had  never  fancied  ce- 
real foods  of  any  kind,  but  he  became 
very  fond  of  Grape-Nuts  and  has  been 
much  improved  in  health  since 
using  it. 

“We  are  now  a healthy  family  and 
naturally  believe  in  Grape-Nuts. 

“A  friend  has  two  children  who 
were  formerly  afflicted  with  rickets. 

I was  satisfied  that  the  disease  was 
caused  by  lack  of  proper  nourish- 
ment. They  showed  it.  So  I urged 
her  to  use  Grape-Nuts  as  an  experi- 
ment and  the  result  was  almost  mag- 
ical. 

“They  continued  the  food  and  today 
both  children  are  well  and  strong  as 
any  children  in  this  city,  and,  of 
course,  my  friend  is  a firm  believer 
in  Grape-Nuts  for  she  has  the  evi- 
dence before  her . eyes  every  day.” 

Read  “The  Road  to  Wellville,” 
found  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a Reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


the  many  varieties  of  apples  that  can 
be  grown  in  that  section  of  California, 
but  also  the  many  kinds  of  fruits  that 
can  be  grown  there  successfully.  His 
principal  exhibits,  besides  apples, 
were  cherries,  grapes,  berries,  spine- 
less cactus,  and  about  fifty  varieties 
of  fine  plums. 

The  feature  displays  attracted  much 
attention.  Visitors  who  had  attended 
other  apple  shows  in  Washington. 
Oregon  and  Colorado,  stated  that  the 
novelty  and  beauty  of  the  various  fea- 
tures, fashioned  from  apples,  sur- 
passed anything  they  had  ever  seen. 
Fancy  a complete  locomotive,  twen- 
ty-two feet  long,  with  its  tender,  built 
entirely  of  beautiful  Gravenstein  ap- 
ples. Picture  a large  fruit  packing- 
house with  workmen  at  work,,  trains 
arriving  and  departing,  all  made  of 
apples.  An  apple  evaporator  in  oper- 
ation with  smoke  coming  out  of  the 
chimney  was  made  of  apples  with 
prunes  and  carrots  for  trimmings. 

Other  interesting  exhibits  made  of 
Gravensteins  were  a reproduction  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Sebasto- 
pol, of  the  Forestville  High  School, 
of  the  half-million-dollar  Sonoma 
County  court  house,  the  Old  Oaken 
Bucket,  a large  American  flag,  an 
Indian  tepee,  a large  windmill,  and 
many  -various  designs  fashioned  from 
boxed  apples  with  different  colored 
wrapping  paper. 

One  exhibitor  showed  a living  tree, 
five  years  old,  bearing  fruit.  Another 
caused  considerable  comment  by  what 
he  called  the  “one  tree  exhibit,”  so 
named  because  the  fifty-two  boxes  of 
apples  used  in  the  exhibit  were  grown 
on  only  one  tree.  It  probably  was 
such  crops  as  this  that  suggested  the 
exhibit  of  one  of  the  local  banks.  They 
showed  a machine  where  they  fed  ap- 
ples into  one  end  with  twenty-dollar 
gold  pieces  running  out  the  other. 

The  display  of  the  Glen  Orkney 
farm  was  astonishing  to  any  Eastern- 
er, accustomed  to  raising  five  or  six 
varieties  in  one  season.  This  exhibit 
showed  forty  different  kinds  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  being  raised  success- 
fully on  one  farm.  Scarcely  less  in- 
teresting was  a display  of  fourteen  va- 
rieties of  apples  being  grown  on  a 
single  farm. 

The  industrious  housewife  was  not 
barred  from  displaying  the  results  of 


cessfully  as  in  a little  strip  of  land 
seven  miles  wide  and  about  fourteen 
miles  long,  known  as  the  Gold  Ridge 
district.  This  district,  formerly  con- 
sidered of  little  value,  is  now  shipping 


Orchard  heating  has 
passed  the  experimental 
stage  and  is  now  an  ac- 
complished fact.  It  is 
up  to  the  grower  t® 
select  the  best  and  most 
economical  heater.  The 
“Haswell  Orchard  Heat- 
ei”  gives* 1  more  heat 
I from  the  same  amount 
of  oil  than  any  op°n  pot 
can  possibly  do.  ^Notice 
the  draft  holes  in  the 
hood.  The  draft  draws 
the  air  onto  the  burn- 
ing oil  in  just  the  right 
proportion  to  produce 
almost  perfect  combus- 
tion. It  is  practically 
an  oil  stove  giving  a 
steady  and  continuous 
heat  and  plenty  of 
smudge,  with  no  atten- 
tion after  lighting,  will 
burn  eight  hours. 
Address*  tor  Pull  Information  and  Prices, 

W.  S.  HASWELL,  Patentee 

1631  Emerson  Street.  DENVEit,  COLO. 


Last  Month  of  Special  Prices 


ON  THE 


TROUTMAN 

ORCHARD 
HEATERS 


OUR  New  Price  List  goes  into 
effect  November  1st  after  which 
datenodiscountswillbeallowed. 
If  you  place  your  orders  in  October 
for  delivery  at  customer’s  option,  you 
will  save  enough  to  pay  the  freight. 
If  you  expect  to  order  later,  Why  Not 
Now?  You  will  not  only  save  money, 
but  will  be  assured  of  prompt  delivery. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  YEAR  BOOK  ON  THE 
“TROUTMAN”  ORCHARD  HEATERS 

It  is  the  most  complete  publication  on  orchard  heating  that  has  ever 
been  issued.  Bear  in  mind  that  whether  you  want  high  or  low  priced 
heaters,  whether  plain  or  galvanized  iron,  whether  small  fruit,  orchard 
cr  grove  heaters,  or  whether  heaters  of  small  or  large  capacity,  we  have 
t'’fm  and  can  '■••oply  you  with  one  of  the  seven  different  heaters  we 
manufacture.  We  are  the  only  concern  that  can  supply  you  with  heaters 
lor  all  conditions. 

Do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  not  only  is  the  above  true,  but 
that  with  the  center  draft  the  Troutman  Orchard  Heaters  SAVE  FIFTY 
PER  CENT  OF  THE  FUEL.  This  saving  makes  your  heating  expense 
much  less,  and  will  soon  pay  for  the  Troutman  Heaters.  This  is  a fact 
that  must  not  be  overlooked.  We  strongly  urge  the  use  of  galvanized 
heaters.  The  cost  is  hut  little  more  than  for  plain  black  iron;  they  'will 
last  much  longer,  and  are  absolutely  non-rustable  and  non-leakable. 

We  want  100  more  good,  capable  and  reliable  agents. 

Round  Crest  Orchard  Heater  Company 

CANON  CITY,  COLORADO 


October,  1010 
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Established  1801 

DYNAMITE 

IN 

THE  ORCHARD 

When  dynamite  is  used  to 
excavate  the  holes  in  which 
fruit  trees  are  planted  it 
loosens  up  the  lower  soils 
and  destroys  all  harmful 
grubs  and  beetles  in  the  sur- 
face soil.  We  know  of  an 
orchard  planted  twenty  years 
ago  where  the  holes  for  some 
of  the  trees  were  dug  by 
hand  and  those  for  the  rest 
of  the  trees  were  blasted  out 
with  dynamite. 

The  trees  which  were 
planted  in  the  blasted  holes 
have  borne  more  fruit  and 
better  fruit  than  the  others. 

Use  Red  Cross  Dynamlto 
for  Tree-Planting 

Write  for  Particulars 

E.l.du  Pont  de  Nemours  PowderCo. 
Wilmington,  Del.,  U.  S.  A. 


apples  to  all  parts  of  the  country  as 
well  as  to  Australia  and  other  for- 
eign ports.  There  are  many  indi- 
vidual orchards  in  this  tract  of  land 
that  are  netting  their  owners  an  in- 
come of  from  $200  to  $500  per  acre 
annually.  The  output  of  dried  apples 
in  that  vicinity  is  almost  $500,000  per 
year.  Irrigation  is  unknown. 

When  asked  his  opinion  of  .the 
Gravenstein  apple,  Mr.  Burbank  said: 

“The  Gravenstein  has  proved  to  be 
a money  winner  in  Sonoma  County 
It  is  a healthy  and  vigorous  tree.  It 
always  bears  a good  crop,  never 
overbearing  as  many  varieties  do;  is 
of  the  best  quality  of  all  known  ap- 
ples, taking  into  account  all  the  uses 
to  which  apples  are  put.  It  is  the 
best  drying  apple  for  quality  and  ap- 
pearance when  dried.  It  is  handsome 
in  appearance,  good  size,  superior 
quality  for  dessert  or  cooking,  and 
especially  for  market.  It  cannot  be 


representative  from  India  to  consult 
with  Burbank  regarding  other  fruits 
for  India  and  Africa. 

With  all  the  fruit  growers  of  the 
state  clamoring  for  the  change,  and 
with  the  school  superintendents  of 
every  large  city  in  favor  of  it,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  school  vacation 
period  in  California  will  be  changed 
in  order  that  fruit  growers  may  se- 
cure the  necessary  help  to  gather 
and  pack  their  crop  hereafter.  Asiatic 
labor  has  become  scarcer  every  year, 
crops  have  increased,  and  the  grow- 
ers have  been  utterly  unable  to  cope 
with  the  shortage  of  help.  It  is  hoped 
to  secure  relief  by  arranging  the 
school  vacation  so  that  the  children 
who  wish  to,  may  work  in  the  orch- 
ards. 

The  crop  of  Tokay  table  grapes  is 
light  this  year,  and  eastern  buyers  will 
be  expected  to  pay  fancy  prices  for 


houses  are  running  full  force.  At  the 
Onstott  ranch  near  Yuba  City,  the 
largets  vineyard  of  Thompson  seed- 
less in  the  world,  there  are  140, white 
men  and  30  Japanese  working.  Wine- 
ries and  distilleries  are  opening  up, 
and  the  whir  of  crushers  is  in  the  air; 
also  there  be  “raisins”  that  keep  other 
grape  men  busy.  L.  L.  DeBRA. 


The  Hamilton  Reservoir 

Orchard  Heater 


Mr.  Smudg’er:  Do  you  not  know  that  in  ease  of  a 
high  wind  accompanying  a frost  that  it  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  generate  three  or  four  times  as 
much  heat  and  smoke  to  secure  the  same  raise  in 
temperature  as  it  does  on  a still  frosty  night?  How 
will  you  secure  this  much  needed  heat? 

There  is  but  one  heater  that  provides  for  this 
emergency,  all  others  will  fail  you,  and  at  the  time 
you  needed  it  the  worst. 

The  “Hamilton,  draw  the  cover  and  regulate  the 
fire”  heater  is  the  only  one  giving  you  full  pro- 
tection under  all  circumstances,  the  principal 
worth  more  to  you  than  all  other  claims  combined 
and  which  amount  to  but  little  for  real  merits. 

No  seams,  cannot  leak,  never  did.  Galvanized  if 
you  wish  it. 

Simplest  in  construction,  and  fuel  capacity  for 
all  night  burn. 

Write  for  information  and  agent’s  prices. 

The  Hamilton  Reservoir 
Orchard  Heater  Co. 

Grand  Junction  Colorado 


BRANCH  OF  GRAVENSTEIN  APPLES 


APPLES 

APPLES 

APPLES 

For  a Good  Market  and  Square 
Deal  Ship  to 

FLIEGLER  & CO. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Members  St.  Paul  Board  of  Trade 
CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 


APPLES  WANTED 

We  have  a representative  in 
the  field  who  will  call 

THE  CALLENDERVANDERHOOF  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS  - - MINNESOTA 


WESTERN 
SOFT  PINE 

Light,  Bright,  Strong.  Don’t  Split. 
Hold*  Nalls.  Used  exclusively  in  our 

Fruit  Boxes 

Write  for  Delivered  Prices 

WASHINGTON  MILL  CO. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 


Apple  Boxes 

CAR-LOAD  LOTS,  K.  D. 

NETTLETON  BO  \ & LUMBER  CO. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


BERRY  PLANTS  FOR  SALE! 

Miller  Red  Raspberry,  $5.00  per  1000.  Try  this  best  mar- 
ket raspberry.  Klondvke  [Strawberry,  $2.00  per  1000. 

SLAYMAKER  & SON, Wyoming,  Del. 


raised  successfully  in  the  hot  valleys 
of  Southern  California.  Sonoma  Coun- 
ty seems  to  be  its  home.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  if  the  Gravenstein  apple 
could  be  had  throughout  the  year  no 
other  apple  need  be  grown.” 

The  exhibits  showing  the  difference 
between  the  crop  from  sprayed  trees 
and  from  those  that  had  had  every 
care  except  spraying  were  the  basis 
of  much  discussion.  The  farmer  who 
sticks  to  his  old  ways  because  he 
has  no  faith  in  the  more  modern 
methods  of  fruit-growing  was  dum- 
founded.  Speaking  of  this,  one  of  the 
prominent  farmers  in  that  vicinity 
said; 

“The  old,  mossback,  haphazard 
plan  of  conducting  the  fruit  business 
must  go.  Systematic  planting, 
spraying,  cultivating,  packing,  mar- 
keting— these  are  the  methods  we 
must  adopt.  There’s  no  money  in  the 
old  way;  there’s  affluence  in  the 
new.” 

A similar  apple  show  will  be  held 
this  fall  at  Watsonville,  Cal.,  in  the 
Pajaro  Valley.  At  this  fair  will  be 
featured  the  Newtown  Pippins  and  the 
Bellflowers.  The  estimate  crop  of 
1910  in  the  Pajaro  Valley  is  4,500  car- 
loads. 

Later:  A San  Francisco  commis- 

sion firm  today  tried  to  purchase  the 
entire  apple  fair  for  $20,000.  The  of- 
fer could  not  be  accepted,  because  the 
apples  had  already  been  sold  to  East- 
ern markets.  L.  L.  DeBRA. 

it  it 

Fruit  Notes  From  California. 

Luther  Burbank  has  stepped  into 
the  lime-light  again.  This  time  he 
holds  a new  species  of  plum  in  one 
hand  and  two  new  varieties  of  peaches 
in  the  other.  The  new  .creation  iq 
peaches  is  said  to  be  grown  from 
crosses  of  the  Crawford  and  the 
Muir.  Details  of  the  new  plum  are 
lacking;  but  it  is  said  to  be  up' to  the 
usual  standard  of  the  Burbank  prod- 
ucts. 

Another  large  shipment,  of  giant 
crimson  rhubarb  has  been  sent  by  r. 
Burbank  to  India  for  distribution  in 
that  country.  This  is  the  only  kind 
of  rhubarb  that  has  been  grown  suc- 
cessfully in  India  in  centuries.  The 
shipment  was  made  through  India’s 
chief  forester.  The  British  govern- 
ment expects  soon  to  send  another 


what  they  get.  There  are  40,000 
acres  of  table  grapes  producing  this 
year;  and  from  300  to  400  cars  are 
going  East  each  week  at  this  writing. 

The  busy  season  for  the  grape 
growers  is  just  beginning.  Packing 


Peach  Trees 

FOR  EVERYBODY— We  grow  and  sell  to  the 
planter  more  Peach  Trees  than  any  other 
nursery  in  the  world.  We  also  grow  Apple, 
Cherry,  Plum  and  other  fruits,  and  our  prices 
will  please  you.  We  grow  all  the  leading 
varieties.  We  ship  to  every  state,  as  well  as 
to  foreign  countries.  Our  soil  produces  > 
better  system  of  roots  than  any  other  soil 
earth.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
700  acres. 

TENNESSEE  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES, 
Inc.  Successor  to  J.  C.  Hale. 
WINCHESTER,  - - TENNESSEE 


Mr.Fruit-Grower 


In  asking  you  to  install  Ideal  Coal  Heaters  to  save  your  fruit, 
we  present  the  following  four  claims: 

First,  we  claim  that  there  are  more  Ideal  Heaters  in  use  in  Colo- 
rado and  Utah  than  any  other  make. 

Second,  we  claim  that  a larger  ratio  of  our  customers  saved  their 
fruit  than  the  users  of  any  other  patented  heater. 

Third,  we  claim  that  our  customers  can  show  bigger  yields  per 
acre  than  where  any  other  heater  was  used. 

Fourth,  we  claim  that  our  customers  saved  their  crops  with  a far 
less  expense  per  acre  than  where  oil  was  used. 

To  substantiate  these  claims  we  will  submit  a list  of  our  customers 
to  a disinterested  committee  for  verification. 


Economy 

Efficiency 


Quick 

Heat 

Great 

Volume 

Big 

Crops 

Saved 


A Reservoir  Coal  Heater 

Self  Feeding  and  Self  Cleaning 

That  you  may  be  at  once  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  IDEAL 
CCAL  HEATERS,  we  will  send  you,  upon  the  receipt  of  50  cents, 
one  of  our  fifty-pound  all-night  burning  Heaters.  Try  this  beside  any 
other  make  of  Heater,  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  that  it  is  the  best 
Heater  on  the  market,  we  will  refund  your  money.  Agents  wanted — 
Send  references. 

THE  IDEAL  ORCHARD  HEATER  CO. 

GRAND  JUNCTION.  COLORADO 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 
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the  one-year  rate  of  One  Dollar,  to  any  one  who  will  s*end  in  one  or  more  NEW 
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In  compiling  a list  of  a hundred  thousand  subscribers  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  make 
mistakes,  but  we  guarantee  fair  treatment  to  everyone.  If  you  find  an  error  in  your 
address  tag,  or  do  not  receive  paper  promptly,  write  us  and  we  will  trace  matter  up. 
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The  Farmer  and  the  High  Cost  of 
Living. 

In  an  article  on  the  above  subject, 
in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Mr. 
13.  F.  Yoakum,  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Frisco  rail- 
way and  allied  lines,  makes  some 
most  interesting  statements,  which 
are  worthy  of  most  careful  considera- 
tion by  farmers  and  their  friends.  Mr. 
Yoakum  begins  his  article  as  follows; 

Farmers,  and  not  military  power, 
must  restore  our  economic  balance.  The 
politicians  pour  out  the  government's 
money  to  build  fighting  machines  and 
starve  the  agriculturists.  The  appro- 
priations of  this  last  Congress  amount 
to  more  than  one  billion  dollars.  Thirty 
dollars  of  this  went  for  military  ex- 
penses to  every  dollar  spent  for  agri- 
culture. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  aid  the 
farmer  in  the  adoption  of  better  agri- 
cultural methods  in  order  to  increase 
production,  and  that  he  be  helped  to  a 
better  business  system,  so  as  to  in- 
crease his, profits  and  at  the  same  time 
assist  in  reducing  the  cost  of  living  to 
the  consumers.  The  promises  of  poli- 
ticians in  their  agitation  for  radical 
legislation  will  not  assist  in  working 
out  this  important  American  problem. 

A recent  writer  in  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  said  that  the  annual 
waste  in  handling  the  two-hundred- 
million-dollar  Texas  cotton  crop  would 
make  the  Standard  Oil's  mouth  water. 
The  cotton  planters  of  Texas  do  not 
need  more  laws,  but  the  application  of 
ordinary  business  methods  in  handling 
their  cotton. 

The  farmers  of  Southern  Texas  dis- 
covered a few  years  ago  that  their  soil 
was  well  adapted  for  growing  Bermuda 
onions.  The  onion  industry  was  soon 
found  to  be  unprofitable  on  account  of 
poor  marketing  facilities.  They  em- 
ployed a good  man  and  put  the  selling 
in  his  hands,  with  the  result  that  a 
losing  business  was  made  a profitable 
one.  All  the  laws  which  Texas  might 
make  could  not  help  these  onion  farm- 
ers. It  required  the  employment  of 
business  methods.  What  applies  to  the 
onion  crop  of  Texas  applies  to  every 
other  product  of  the  soil  in  the  United 
States. 

The  farmers  of  the  country  will  even- 
tually work  under  a strictly  business 
organization  for  their  own  protection 
and  to  the  advantage  of  the  consumers 
of  food.  At  the  growing  end  the  farm- 
ers will  have,  through  cooperation  with 
the  railroads,  shipping  agencies.  At 
the  consuming  end  they  will  have  mar- 
keting agencies.  Under  this  method 
the  men  who  produce,  the  men  who 
transport  and  who  consume  will  come 
into  close  contact.  To  the  industry  of 
farming  will  be  added  the  business  of 
marketing. 

It  is  not  the  amount  of  potatoes,  cab- 
bages, onions,  grain,  dairy  products  or 
other  foodstuffs  a community  of  farm- 
ers produces  that  fattens  their  bank 
accounts,  ft  is  the  price  for  which  they 
can  sell  them  and  the  waste  they  can 
cut  out  between  the  farm  and  the  table. 
It  is  not  the  prices  that  the  farmers  are 
getting  that  make  living  so  expensive. 
It  is  the  expense  of  getting  them  to  the 
railroads  and  the  profits  of  dealers, 
wholesalers  and  retailers. 

After  a careful  investigation,  it  is 
estimated  that  during  the  past  year  the 
farmers  received  and  the  consumers  of 
the  city  of  New  York  paid,  for  the  fol- 
lowing articles  of  food,  approximately 
the  amounts  respectively  shown; 


Received  Paid  by 
bv  Farmers.  Consumers. 
Eggs  $ 1 7,238,000  $ 28,730,000 

Coffee  2,402,000  12,009,000 

Rice  1.354,000  6,191,000 

Cabbages  1,825,000  9.125,000 

Onions  821,000  8,212,000 

Milk  22.912,000  48,880.000 

Potatoes  8,437,000  60,000,000 

Meat  and  Poul- 
try   219.300,000  291.000.000 


Total  ..$274,289,000  $464,147,000 


The  freight  paid  on  the  above  arti- 
cles was  approximately  $25,045,000. 

On  only  these  articles  of  food,  for 
which  the  farmers  received  $27  4,289,000, 
the  expenses  and  profits  of  the  middle- 
men were  $164,813,000  after  paying  the 
freight  bill  of  $25,045,000.  in  other 
words,  in  addition  to  the  freight,  the 
expenses  of  handling  and  profits  were 
over  60  per  cent.  Reducing  these  ex- 
penses and  profits  one-half  would  make 
a saving  on  these  articles  of  $82,406,500 
annually.  These  articles  represent  ap- 
proximately five-eighths  of  the  annual 
food  bill  of  New  York.  If  the  same 
proportions  obtained  as  to  the  balance 
of  New  York’s  food  bill,  the  expenses 
and  profits  paid  by  consumers  would  be 
$265,800,000  annually,  or  about  $728,000 
a day. 

Mr.  Yoakum  devoted  the  remain- 
der of  his  article  to  argument  for 
more  railway  lines,  to  transport  the 
products  of  the  farmer,  and  to  enable 
him  to  market  his  crops  from  sections 
now  remote  from  transportation  fa- 
cilities; and,  being  a railroad  man,  he 
could  not  fail  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  building  of  new  railway  lines 
is  now  out  of  the  question,  as  long 
as  legislation  is  threatened  which  will 
destroy  the  earning  power  of  lines  al- 
ready in  operation.  All  this  is  inter- 
esting reading,  but  it  is  not  what  we 
desired  to  emphasize  in  publishing 
his  opening  paragraphs. 

Anyone  who  gives  the  matter  a mo- 
ment’s consideration  knows  there  is 
too  much  “lost  motion”  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer  of  food 
products.  Mr.  Yokum  says  the  rail- 
roads are  not  to  blame  and  we  doubt 
if  they  the  only  ones  responsible.  It 
may  be  that  no  one  middleman  gets 
too  much  profit,  either — but  it  is  more 
than  probable  there  are  too  many 
middlemen  getting  a profit  out  of  the 
business. 

That  there  is  great  need  of  im- 
provement in  marketing  fruits  is  ap- 
parent to  everyone.  Especially  js 
this  true  of  apples.  For  the  past  few 
years  prices  of  apples  have  been  high, 
even  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pro- 
ducer. When  the  fruit  finally  reaches 
the  consumer  the  price  is  so  high 
that  consumption  is  restricted.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  to  cut  out  some 
of  the  unnecessary  expenses.  Better 
distribution  must  be  secured. 

A few  years  ago  the  manager  of  a 
prominent  shipping  association  vis- 
ited an  Eastern  city  during  the  winter 
months,  and  incidentally  studied  mar- 
ket conditions.  He  found  one  retail 
fruit  merchant  selling  apples  which 
came  from  the  country  in  which  the 
fruit  shipper  lived.  This  merchant 
was  putting  perfect  apples  in  a 
fancy  basket  holding  a dozen  speci- 
mens. The  basket  cost  perhaps  10 
cents,  and  when  packed  with  the  per- 
fect apples  and  decorated  with  a piece 
of  ribbon  the  package  sold  for  $1.  As 
the  box  from  which  these  apples  were 
taken  contained  96  apples,  or  eight 
dozen,  the  fruit  was  selling  at  retail  , 


at  $s  per  box,  less  the  cost  of  the 
baskets,  or  perhaps  $7  per  box  net. 

Now,  the  fruit-shipper  knew  the  re- 
tailer had  paid  about  $2  per  box  for 
the  apples,  and  he  asked  if  it  would 
not  be  better  to  retail  the  fruit  on 
a less  margin  of  profit,  and  make  more 
sales. 

"Why  should  I sell  more  boxes  at 
less  profit  per  box?  asked  the  deal- 
er. “By  catering  to  a special  trade 
which  will  buy  these  fancy  baskets  I 
can  make  as  much  on  oue  box  of  ap- 
ples as  could  on  ten  boxes  if 
sold  in  the  ordinary  way.  I have  less  i 
fruit  to  handle,  less  money  invested, 
and  the  plan  1 follow  seems  best  for  I 
me.” 

.,nd  it  was  best  for  him,  too.  But 
how  about  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer? The  producer  loses  in  the 
long  run,  because  consumption  is 
shut  off;  only  a few  people  can  afford 
to  pay  $1  a dozen  for  apples.  The 
consumer  loses,  because  he  pays  too 
much  for  his  fruit.  It  is  idle  to  ex- 
pect the  retailer  to  change  his  ways; 
he  is  making  a good  thing  out  of  the 
apple  deal.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
producers  must  eventually  make  bet- 
ter arrangements  for  selling  their 
crops.  In  too  many  cases  fruits  are 
almost  prohibitive  in  price  before 
they  reach  the  consumer,  and  some  of 
the  middlemen  must  be  eliminated. 
We  would  hesitate  to  suggest  just 
how  this  should  be  done,  but  that  it 
must  be  done  if  the  consumption  of 
fruits  increases  as  it  should,  there  is 
little  doubt. 

¥ 

How  It  Works. 

In  connection  with  the  article  quot- 
ing Mr.  B.  F.  Yoakum  on  the  sub- 
ject of  increased  prices  of  food  prod- 
ucts to  the  consumer,  without  cor- 
responding increase  in  prices  received 
by  the  producer,  we  want  to  quote 
from  Friend  H.  B.  Fullerton,  in  the 
Long  Island  Agronomist,  reporting 
actual  cases  which  have  come  under 
his  observation: 

“In  Long  Island’s  far  West  live  two 
friends,  one  a food  purveyor  to  the 
public  of  Brooklyn,  Long  Island,  the 
other  a market  gardener  but  a few 
miles  out.  The  gardener  shipped  40 
barrels  of  spinach  to  a distributor,  re- 
ceiving the  magnificent  sum  total  of 
$2.00  for  the  entire  40  barrels.  On  the 
day  of  this  sale  the  city  friends  pur- 
chased this  self  same  spinach  at  25 
cents  per  ‘small  measure,’  supposed 
to  be  about  one-half  a peck.  Query; 
Did  the  gentleman  lifting  the  un- 
earned increment  between  the  two 
figures,  need  a new  yacht  or  merely  a 
garage  filler,  and  what  is  the  proper 
term  with  which  to  designate  the 
transactions?  Also,  is  it  not  proof  pos- 
itive that  the  Lupton  bill,  placing 
commission  men  on  the  same  busi- 
ness basis  as  other  mercantile  houses, 
should  become,  a law  at  once? 

“Glance  over  the  following  as  a 
clincher.  In  March  one  of  our  neigh- 
bers  shipped  10  barrels  of  cabbage, 

11  sacks  of  white  turnips,  2 barrels  of 
washed  carrots,  to  a New  York  firm, 
receiving  in  return  for  the  23  pack- 
ages of  good  vegetables  $1.08.  The 

12  barrels  cost  the  grower  10  cents 
each,  $1.20;  7 bags  were  worth  7 cents, 
49  cents,  a total  of  $1.69. 

“Don’t  figure  out  just  right  some- 
how, does  it?  Maybe  New  Yorkers 
were  only  paying  10  or  15  cents  a 
head  for  cabbage  and  the  gentleman 
handling  the  grower’s  money  was  shy 
on  a stock  flyer  or  needed  an  aero- 
plane immediately.  Query:  What’s 
the  use  talking  supply  and  demand  or 
decrease  acreage  yield,  or  howling  cal- 
amity howls?  Better  get  together — 
consumer  and  producer  — demand 
public  markets  and  square  deals. 
Make  possible  the  collections,  from 
the  middleman  dancer,  the  true  wage 
due  the  soil  tiller  who  manipulates 
the  fiddle.” 

Appreciates  Our  Packing  Article. 

No  article  published  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower  in  a long  while  has  attracted 
as  favorable  comment  as  the  one  in 
September  issue  on  packing  apples  in 
boxes.  From  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try have  come  letters  thanking  us  for 
furnishing  just  the  information  need- 


ROOTING 

It  has  a rough  surface 
of  real  mineral  matter  on 
the  weather  side.  It  is 
evident  to  anyone  that  it  is 
no  more  necessary  to  paint 
such  a surface  than  it  is 
necessary  to  paint  a stone 
wall.  Stone  needs  no  paint; 
neither  does  Amatite.  It 
is  strong  enough  in  itself 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  rain 
and  wind  and  sun  with- 
out a coat  of  paint. 

To  paintAmatite  would 

be  a waste  of  time  and  trou- 
ble. 

Amatite  will  last  for 
many  years  without  any 
care  whatever.  It  is  made 
to  be  trouble  proof  as  well 
as  weather  proof. 

N o paint  is  good  enough 
to  make  a durable  roof;  a 
thick  layer  of  pitch,  faced 
with  a real  mineral  surface,  is  far  better — 
and  that  meant  Amatite. 

A Free  Sample  will  be  sent  on  request  to 
nearest  office. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston 
Cincinnati,  Minneapolis,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis, 
Pittsburg,  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City. 


20th  Century 
Grader 


— masters  the  most  difficult  pieces  of 
land — cuts  the  brush — stirs  the  soil 
so  it  won’t  need  ploughing — levels 
the  land — throws  up  dikes — digs 
ditches  and  maintains  your  roads. 

This  grader  is  invaluable  on  fruit 
farms.  One  man — one  team — operates 
it.  The  20th  Century  is 

The  Original  One-Man 
Machine 

It  is  all  steel  and  will  last  through 
years  of  hard  service. 

It  does  the  work  of  several  special 
machines  and  adds  to  your  profits. 

Send  a postal  card  for  complete 
detailed  information  and  pictures  of 
machine  in  actual  service.  Address 

The  Baker  Manufacturing  Company 

730  Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois 


SAWSL 

1 Man  Beats  2 8SUSU 

U to  0 cords  daily  U the  usual  evoraga  tor  ono  man. 


AMY  WOOD  — 

IN  ANY  POSITIOS 
ON  ANY  GROUND 
4 In  to  Oft.  Through 


BJW9  DOWM 
TRIES 


Our  1911  Model  Machine  saws  faster,  runs  easier  and  will 
last  longer  than  ever.  Adjusted  in  a minute  to  suit  a IS- 
year-old  boy  or  strongest  man.  Ask  for  catalog  No  M2o. 
and  low  price.  First  order  gets  agency 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  158  E.  Harrison  St., Chicago,  Ilk 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Pay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model  for 
FREE  SEARCH 


BOOKS,  ADVICE,  SEARCHES  AND  FDFF 
BIG  LIST  OFINVENTIONS  WANTED  I il  U-  t- 


Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer,  Washington.  D C. 


ed,  and  just  at  the  time  it  is  most 
helpful. 

We  have  really  been  surprised  at  the 
interest  manifested  in  the  East  in 
the  use  of  the  box  as  an  apple  pack- 
age; from  letters  received  by  us  it  is 
evident  that  high-quality  apples,  such 
as  Albemarle  Pippin,  Grimes  Golden, 
Jonathan,  etc.,  are  to  be  packed  in 
boxes  more  generally  this  year  than 
ever  before.  Virginia  is  probably  the 
leader  among  all  the  Eastern  states 
in  introducing  boxed  apples,  and  a 
great  many  will  be  boxed  this  season. 
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Strawberries  on  Long  Island. 


Good  for  Kansas. 


June  18,  started  in  as  the  real  June 
day  of  poesy,  hence  the  strawberry 
plants  promptly  sat  up  and  took  no- 
tice. Samples  tested  throughout  the 
patch  demonstrated  to  the  palate  the 
indivduality  of  each  variety. 

McKinley,  Wm.  Belt,  Chesapeake, 
Glen  Mary  and  Abingtbn,  all  proved 
worthy.  First,  each  and  every  one  is 
a high  quality  berry  under  Long  Is- 
land conditions,  and  that  means  a great 
deal,  for  The  Long  Island  Railroad's 
Experimental  Station’s  “high  quality” 
means  just  that  and  all  of  the  “fair  to 
middling,”  “pretty  fair,”  “not  half 
bad,"  “big  yielder,”  “good  looker,” 
“shippers  favorite,”  “holds  up  well,” 
and  similar  extremely  common  rec- 
ommendations have  absolutely  no 
weight  with  us.  We  rank  eating  qual- 
ity first,  every  time,  and  consider  all 
other  qualities  purely  secondary. 

Long  Island  being  close  to  its  big 
markets,  can  place  its  berries  in  the 
consumers  hands  in  an  hour  and  a 
half  after  shipment  is  made,  therefore 
berries  whose  hard  shell  alone  recom- 
mends them  to  the  far  away  berry 
grower  make  no  appeal  to  us.  Color 
or  shape,  not  backed  up  by  flavor,  are 
worthless  things  upon  which  to  at- 
tempt to  build  a permanent  trade. 
Yield  is  an  over  worked  word  which 
means  little  or  nothing,  for  great 
quantities  of  measly,  unattractive  ber- 
ries flood  every  market  and  return 
little  beyond  experience  to  the  grow- 
er. We  were  much  impressed  with 
the  quart  box  filling  ability  of  berries, 
notably  “light  bearers”  misnamed 
sometimes  by  those  who  can  only  see 
one  side  of  an  object  at  a time  and 
forget  how  the  east  side  of  a house 
looks  before  they  have  thoroughly  in- 
spected its  westerly  elevation. 

Chesapeake,  for  example,  made  few 
crowns,  hence  promised  a light  yield; 
Wickie  and  Buster  on  the  other  hand 
presented  the  appearance  of  the 
ground  about  our  Japanese  plum  trees 
when  we  have  finished  the  early  sum- 
mer thinning  out  of  fruit;  this  grieved 
us,  for  Chesapeake  proved  a superb 
berry,  while  Dickie  was  a third  rater 
and  Buster  absolutely  worthless,  be- 
ing just  as  valuable  as  a basketful  of 
green  persimmons.  Knowing  that 
even  shrewd  guessers  are  away  off 
when  stern  relentless  mathematics  are 
utilized,  we  tried  out  a number  of 
varieties,  and  here  is  the  showing. 
Number  of  berries  required  to  fill  a 
quart:  Heritage,  46,  monstrosity 

merely;  Chesapeake,  61,  high  quality, 
mid-season;  Abington,  77,  high  qual- 
ity, early;  McKinley  83,  high  quality, 
midseason;  Dunlap,  118,  second  class, 
midseason;  Dickie,  186,  third  class; 
Wm.  Belt,  78,  high  quality,  early; 
Great  Scott,  80,  worthless;  Fremont 
Williams,  67,  worthless;  Lester  Lov- 
ett, 60,  second  class,  late;  Glen  Mary, 
66,  high  quality;  Buster,  171,  worth- 
less. 

Chesapeake,  Abington  and  Heri- 
tage stood  up  splendidly  during  the 
continued  moisture-laden  atmosphere 
of  June’s  first  half.  Chesapeake  best 
of  the  berries  we  are  growing.  Dun- 
lap and  McKinley  suffered  particu- 
larly, being  very  soft  and  moulding 
quickly.  Great  Scott  turns  from  the 
normal  sickly  red  to  a dull  brown; 
as  an  all  around  strawberry  failure  it 
easily  holds  first,  second  and  third 
place. 

Summing  up:  Dickie  and  Buster  are 
too  insignificant  to  waste  time  pick- 
ing. Fremont  Williams  and  Great 
Scott  have  only  the  far  away  flavor 
of  last  year’s  corn  stalks  and  this  is 
not  truly  a recommendation.  Dunlap 
is  a richly  colored  berry  likewise  a 
heavy  yielder  of  what  the  catalogues 
call  “sprightly”  berries,  certainly  a 
misuse  of  the  word  sprightly,  for  a 
l Dunlap  possesses  the  acidity  usually 
found  in  the  vinegar  cruet  and  must 
give  way  to  some  of  the  new  strains 
i which  ar'e  really  good  to  eat. 

H.  B.  FULLERTON. 

Long  Island. 

New  Strawberries  from  Ohio. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  a report  of 
two  new  strawberries  which  have 
| been  tested  in  Ohio  for  a number  of 
years,  and  which  may  be  offered  to 


planters  next  year.  One  is  called  the 
Fac,  the  other  the  Mollie.  These 
varieties  were  originated  by  a Fruit- 
Grower  subscriber,  Mr.  W.  J.  All,  but 
this  gentleman  has  no  plants  to  sell 
at  this  time — the  varieties  are  now 
being  tested.  The  Fae  is  said  to  have 
yielded  one-fourth  more  fruit  this  year 
than  the  Highland,  which  has  held  the 
record  for  productiveness  for  several 
years. 


Strawberry  Notes  for  October. 

Cooler  weather  and  seasonable 
rains  have  improved  the  strawberry 
beds  immensely  in  the  past  three  or 
four  weeks.  Many  fields  which  looked 
thin  in  plants  and  ragged  with  weeds 
and  grass  are  now  in  fairly  good 
shape,  with  well  filled  rows  of  healthy, 
vigorous  plants. 

Which  form  of  row,  wide-matted, 
narrow -matted  or  hedgerow,  is  best 
for  general  field  culture?  Probably 
the  mattted  row,  in  some  form,  must 
remain  the  standby  for  the  average 
commercial  grower;  a large  yield 
rather  than  very  large  berries  being 
the  desideratum  of  most  growers.  But 
I have  had  so  much  trouble  with 
weeds  and  grass  in  the  matted  row, 
requiring  so  much  labor  to  keep  the 
row  clean  after  cross-cultivation 
ceases,  I am  tempted  to  adopt  the 
hedge  row  form  next  time.  It  seems 
to  me  the  rows  might  be  made  three 
feet  or  even  a little  less,  keep  the  run- 
ners in  a line  with  the  plow,  spacing 
runner  plants  six  inches  apart.  , This 
would  give  20,040  plants  per  acre. 
Then  clip  all  other  runners. 

If  one  keeps  the  plants  from  becom- 
ing too  thick  in  the  narrow  matted 
row,  a good  deal  of  runner  clipping 
will  be  necessary  anyway.  The  plow 
will  sometimes  throw  a swad  or 
bunch  of  runners  pell-mell,  one  on  top 
of  another,  and  if  not  spread  by  hand 
they  soon  become  a crowded  mass, 
which  as  one  authority  on  strawberry 
growing  says,  is  just  as  bad  as  so 
many  weeds  would  be. 

The  problem  of  the  strawberry  rust 
is  quite  a serious  one.  If  it  can  be 
prevented  or  ketp  under  control,  all 
growers  ought  to  know  the  method. 
Some  varieties  always  rust,  a few 
never  do,  and  many  rust  some  sea- 
sons and  are  free  from  it  other  sea- 
sons. Some  growers  have  found 
spraying  a success,  others  say  it  did 
no  good,  while  others  depend  on 
burning  the  field  after  fruiting  to  kijl 
insects  and  rust-spores.  Some  of  the 
growers  in  the  Marionville  district 
have  practiced  spraying,  and  I will 
.try  to  report  upon  their  success  in 
the  near  future. 

Varieties  which  have  been  free  from 
rust  on  my  place  are  Aroma,  Abing- 
ton, Cardinal,  Johnson’s  Early,  Texas, 
Lady  Garrison  and  Commonwealth. 
Bubach,  Blaine,  Donwing’s  Bride  and 
a few  others  rust  a little  some  years. 
Uncle  Jim,  Wm.  Belt,  Gandy  and  Ste- 
vens’ Late  rusted  badly  this  year. 

WINN  COMBS. 

Billings,  Mo. 


Three  members  of  the  graduating 
class  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Col- 
lege the  past  year,  who  specialized  in 
horticulture,  have  been  given  good 
positions  with  the  experiment  stations 
of  other  states.  R.  E.  Blair  goes  to 
the  Texas  Station,  I).  E.  Lewis  goes 
to  the  Ohio  Station,  and  S.  V.  Smith 
goes  to  the  Colorado  Station.  I’rof. 
Albert  Dickens,  at  the  head  of  the 
horticultural  department  of  the  Kan- 


and  it  will  supply  you  with  enough 
home-made  gas  to  run  thirty-five 
lights.  Just  the  thing  for  a farm 
or  a country  place  of  any  sort. 

Makes  a cheap  exceptionally 
brilliant  light — more  economical 
than  kerosene  and  quite  as  con- 
venient as  electricity.  Already 
there  are  185,000  of  these  ma- 
chines furnishing  light  for  as 
many  homes. 

* * * 

You  can  set  one  in  one  corner 
of  your  cellar  or  in  an  out-build- 
ing. Then  all  you  need  to  do  is 
to  feed  it  the  curious  crushed 
stone  known  as  “Union  Carbide,” 
— a few  pounds  once  a month. 

The  machine  does  the  rest — au- 
tomatically it  brings  the  carbide  a 
little  at  a time  in  contact  with 
plain  water. 

The  water  liberates  genuine 
acetylene  gas  stored  in  the  car- 
bide. This  it  does  only  when  the 
lights  are  burning.  Makes  just 
enough  acetylene  to  supply  the 
lights  in  use  and  stops  working 
when  the  lights  are  shut  off. 

H*  'fc  H* 

You  can  have  a cluster  of  lights 
in  every  room  in  the  house — one 
in  the  cellar, — one  in  the  attic, — 
one  on  the  front  porch, — one  at 
the  back  door, — one  in  the  shed, — 
one  in  the  barn  yard, — two  in  the 
horse  barn  (or  garage,  if  you  have 
one),  and  four  in  the  cow  barn. 

With  an  installation  of  this 


sas  College,  naturally  feels  proud  of 
the  graduates  who  are  much  in  de- 
mand by  other  institutions. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  perhaps  twice 
as  many  boxes  of  apples  will  be  packed 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  this  year 
as  ever  before.  The  box  is  increasing 
in  popularity  as  an  apple  package, 
and  The  Fruit-Grower’s  articles  on 
packing  the  boxes  have  been  much  ap- 
preciated. 


kind,  you  would  have  positively 
the  most  efficient  and  safest  light 
equipment  money  can  buy. 

The  “Union  Carbide”  which 
comes  to  you  in  sheet  steel  hun- 
dred pound  drums  won’t  burn  and 
can’t  explode. 

The  fixtures  are  permanently  at- 
tached to  walls  and  ceilings — the 
light  flame  is  so  stiff,  wind  does 
not  affect  it. 

Every  burner  can  be  equipped 
to  light  with  the  pull  of  a chain — - 
no  matches  required ; and  in  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  the  gas  is  not 
poisonous. — You  could  sleep  all 
night  in  a room  with  an  open 
burner  and  suffer  no  harm. 

* * * 

Considering  these  advantages,  is 
it  any  wonder  that  the  engineers 
of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  In- 
surance Underwriters  have  pro- 
nounced modern  Acetylene  Light 
Safer  than  any  of  the  illuminants 
it  is  displacing? 

The  cost  of  a plant  depends 
upon  the  number  of  rooms,  barns 
and  buildings  you  wish  to  light. 

Write  us  how  many  and  we  will 
send  you  an  estimate  free,  to- 
gether with  an  intensely  interest- 
ing booklet  telling  all  about  the 
light  for  home  use  and  how  it  has 
been  used  successfully  by  Cornell 
University  to  grow  plants — same 
as  sunlight.  Just  address  Union 
Carbide  Sales  Co.,  157  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago,  111.,  Dept.  0-49 


FREE  TO  FRUIT-GROWERS 

Every  fruit  grower  instead  of  having  to  read  and  study  a hundred  or  more  Bulletins  to  learn  what  is 
necessary  to  know  about  insect  and  fungus  troubles,  has  wanted  the  whole  information  “boiled  down”  into 
our  Bulletin.  We  have  it  for  you,  it  is  FREE.  Write  for  “Rex  Spray  Bulletin.”  Leaves  will  soon  be  off 
the  trees,  then  you  should  use 

“REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION” 

The  Original.  The  one  that  has  been  accepted  by  all  State  Experiment  Stations  as  the  “Standard  of 
Merit”  by  which  all  others  must'  be  judged. 

GET  “REX  POWER  SPRAY  PUMPS” 

and  don’t  delay  your  arrangements  for  same.  Sold  on  guaranteed  greatest  capacity,  greatest  efficiency  and 
lightest  weight.  From  coast  to  coast  people  are  placing  orders  for  them  because  of  their  distinctive,  decided 
advantages  over  any  thing  else  on  the  market. 

THE  REX  COMPANY,  OMAHA,  NEBR. 


MADE.  Lowest 

fuel  cost;  lowest 
up  - keep  cost; 
easiest  on  the 

machine  It  operates,  delivering  steadier  power  than  any  other  gasoline  engine,  adapting  it  especially  for  operating  farm  machinery,  with  better  results 
and  least  waste  of  grain.  Lowest  fuel  cost  for  it  runs  on  Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Distillate,  Gas  or  Alcohol  and  has  perfect  lubrication.  Lowest  cost  because 
it  delivers  greatest  available  power  per  horse.  A slow  speed,  high  duty  engine.  Starts  easier  and  quicker  than  any  other  engine,  occupies  less  space, 
is  less  cumbersome,  with  less  vibration,  therefore  adapting  it  for  either  stationary,  portable  or  traction  use.  IT  IS  THE  POWER  CONTRACTOR’S 
FAVORITE  ENGINE.  No  engine  made  has  so  wide  a range  of  use.  YOU  WILL  MAKE  A MISTAKE  IF  YOU  DO  NOT  WRITE  US  FOR  INFORMATION. 
i'A  H.  P.  to  554  H.  P.  single  cylinder.  6 to  20  H.  P.  two  cylinder.  30  to  50  H.  P.  four  cylinder.  State  your  requirements  and  get  our  advise. 
THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Manufacturers,  419  W*««  15th  St.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A.  This  is  our  58th  year. 


BUY  THE  LOWEST  COST  ENGINE 


A Light  Making  Madiine 

with  a Strange  Appetite 


Once  a Month. 
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PROFITS  D/fY/MGM 


FOR  THE  “LAND'S  SAKE”  Why  Don’t  You  Irrigate  That  Farm  ef  Your*? 

surveyor. D Get  a Bostrom  Improved  Farm  Level  andyou1rsei?ork 

THIS  LEVEL  IS  NO  MAKESHIFT.  The  outfit  includes  Level,  Telescope  wuh  magnify- 
ing glasses  enabl.ng  you  to  read  the  target  a quarter  of  a 
mile  away;  Tripod,  Graduated  Rod,  Target,  and  Bostrom’s 
70  page  book— ‘’Soil  Salvation”— giving  the  cream  of  25 
years  practical  experience  in  Irrigating,  Draining  and  Ter- 
racing, with  full  instructions  how  to  use  the  Level.  Sim- 
plicity. Accuracy,  Durability  Guaranteed.  Used  and  endorsed 
~i  every  State  in  the  Union,  also  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Shipped  on  receipt  of  price  $15.00;  money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Or,  U 
preferred,  will  ship  C.  O.D.  $15.00  and  express  charges,  sul.  cctto  ap- 
proval. if  not  on  sale  In  your  town,  order  from  nearest  sales  cf  ice. 
BOSTROM-BRADY  MFG.  CO-  1151  Pine  St.,  ST.  LOUIS 
161  Madison  Ave.  Atlanta,  Ga.  '6\ (J-M  Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York 


risk  I 


Buying  peach  trees,  or  any  kind  of  frees,  is  mighty  im* 

)portant,  because  if  you  get  poor  trees  at  first,  it  takes  years 
' to  start  over  again— four  or  five  years,  at  least.  There's  no 
r in  trees  from  Fruitland  Nurseries ; w c protect  you  at  every  step. 

The  Double  Test  We  Give  Every  New  Peach 

"We  have  big  test  orchards,  wlere  we  ; lant  new  varieties  and  n>nt>  h tnem, 
see  how  they  grow  and  h"w  they  bear— at  what  season  and  v hither  profusely /i 
t snannedy.  If  they  make  good , you  get  a change  to  buv  them. 

We  have  nig  commercial  orchards  producing  many  car'oads  of  fruit  each  , 
year:  h re  we  learn  the  special  requirements  of  the  large  orihardist. 

Write  Tod»y  for  our  54*h  Annual  Catalogue 

— illustrating  and  fully  describing  our  fruit  trees— Apples,  Pears,  Persimmons, 

Plums,  Nuts,  etc.,  and  a great  variety  of  ornamental  trees,  vines,  roses, 
shrubs  and  plants.  We  will  send  a copy  free,  to  persons  expecting  to  purchase.  Address, 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO..  Inc  . FriiH'nnd  N-irserl»s.  Drawer  1070-F.  Augusta,  Ga. 

Landscape  Department,  4it  Haris^n  PnVding,  Augusta,  Ga. 


currants,  gooseberries,  strawberries 
and  grapes.  Small  fibrous  rooted  fruit 
trees  can  also  be  successfully  planted 


Standard  ofthe  World 


©witte  engines® 


Gas — Gasoline — Distillate 


I Cheapest  and  best  power  known.  Av- 
I erage  cost  one  cent  per  horse  power 
I per  hour.  A superior  standard  of 
I construction  saves  time,  fuel 
I and  repairs.  We  refer  you  to 
I thousands  of  satisfied  cus- 
I toiners.  High  grade  en- 
I sines  our  specialty 
I for  25  years. 


Thisl 

eDgine  I 
> built  I 
for  those  I 
who  wantthe  I 
We  fur- 
ry size  or 
pper  jack- 
et or  water  tank  type. 
We  ship  promptly.  Ev- 
erythi  g is  complete. 
Our  prices  are  right. 
Inducements  to  intro- 
duce in  new  localities. 
Write  (or  catalog,  stat- 
ing size  wanted. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

IS3‘JOaklan<l  Ave.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


MALL  FRUITS 

» * * NOTES  at  v » 


A Fruit-Grower  reader  asks  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  best  varieties  of 
blackberries  to  plant  in  Southwest 
Missouri  for  market  purposes,  the  best 
time  for  setting  them  and  how  to  cul- 
tivate. Such  a question  covers  the 
whole  field  of  blackberry  wiisdom 
pretty  thoroughly  and  might  involve 
a lengthy  essay,  but,  going  into  it 
with  an  eye  to  briefness,  I should  rec- 
ommend the  Early  Harvest  for  extra 
early,  the  King  for  second  early,  Ward 
and  Erie  for  mid  season  and  Tay- 
lor’s Prolific  for  late.  Of  course  there 
arc  many  others,  but  these  have  shown 
themselves  the  most  resistant  to  rust 
and  are  all  quite  productive. 

I dislike  to  omit  the  old  standard, 
Snyder,  which  has  brought  in  so  many 
dollars  to  its  friends  in  the  past,  and 
which  has  defied  the  winter  cold  that 
often  wrought  destruction  to  most 
other  kinds.  Its  one  defect  is  its 
small  size  and  this  is  one  for  which 
the  grower  himself  is  largely  respon- 
sible. It  is  possible  to  mulch  and  fer- 
tilize and  prune  the  Snyder  in  a way 
that  will  insure  large,  juicy  berries 
that  will  compare  favorably  with  any 
others  of  their  kind;  and  for  flavor,  a 
dead  ripe  Snyder  is  hard  to  beat.  It 
will  dissolve  with  juicy  sweetness  in 
your  mouth  by  a mere  pressure  of  the 
tongue. 

I dislike,  also,  to  pass  over  the 
Mersereau,  which,  for  size  and  flavor 
combined,  has  them  all  beaten,  but 
we  must  confess  with  sorrow  that  this 
splendid  variety  is  too  susceptible  to 
rust  to  succeed  under  odinary  condi- 
tions of  blackberry  culture.  Like  the 
Snyder,  it  remains  for  the  tenth  man 
to  bestow  upon  it  those  protective 
measures  which  will  insure  its  success, 
and  these  measures,  I must  admit, 
have  never  been  submitted  to  thor- 
ough and  scientific  test.  I refer  to 
spraying  and  to  semi-weekly  examina- 
tions for  appearance  of  the  rust, 
with  instant  uprooting  of  infected 
canes,  but  it  certainly  seems  reason- 
able to  assume  that  if  the  incurable 
pear  blight  can  be  rendered  innocuous 
by  weekly  prunings  and  disinfectings, 


I ent  kinds,  was  confined  almost  alto- 
| gether  to  the  Mersereau  and  not  till 
| next  year  shall  I know  how  effective 
our  work  was,  but  should  it  prove  to 
be  of  value  in  reducing  the  rest,  I 
shall  know  with  certainty  that  still 
better  results  could  have  been  attained 
if  our  vigilance  had  been  steady 
enough  to  have  prevented  the  ripen- 
ing of  all  spores. 

As  to  the  Ward,  the  few  bushes  that 
I first  planted  have  been  exposed  to 
the  rust  for  several  years  and  without 
damage.  The  Erie,  close  by,  has  been 
just  as  immune.  The  Early  King 
will  rust,  but  not  without  severe  prov- 
ocation. For  some  years  I thought 
it  rust  proof.  I think  very  highly  of 
it  as  a market  variety. 

Taylor’s  Prolific  has  been  criticized 
for  its  numerous  thorns,  but  we  do 
not  regard  them  as  serious  here.  It 
seems  to  be  as  ironclad  against  cold 
and  disease  as  the  Snyder,  is  a fair 
grower  and  yields  only  too  abundant- 
ly, for  which  failing  it  should  be 
pruned  closely.  Tt  is  unquestionably 
a standard  for  late,  prolonging  the 
season  for  a week  or  so. 

it 

Taking  up  the  second  part  of  the 
question,  as  to  the  best  time  to  plant 
in  Southern  Missouri,  I should  say 
in  the  fall,  by  all  means.  In  fact,  the 
fall  is  best  for  all  the  small  fruits, 
for  they  are  then  perfectly  dormant, 
the  weather  is  cool,  the  soil  moist  and 
by  spring  the  cut  roots  have  calloused 
their  wounds  and  are  ready  to  send 
out  new  rootlets.  The  young  black- 
berry will  not  stand  late  spring  plant- 
ing without  a large  percentage  of  loss 
and  will  make  little  growth  that  sum- 
mer. It  likes  coolness  and  plenty  of 
moisture. 

Root  cuttings  have  much  better 
roots  than  sueker  plants  dug  from 
bearing  plantations  and  will  stand 
long  shipment  better  by  reason  of  their 
fibrous  roots,  but  I should  not  hesi- 
tate to  plant  suckers  if  1 could  get 
good  fresh  ones  and  from  a field  free 
from  rust.  Their  tissues  may  contain 
the  germ  or  rust,  derived  from  the 
old  plants  from  which  they  spring. 

The  usual  method  of  planting  is  by 
drawing  a furrow  where  the  row  is  to 
be  and  setting  plants  a yard  apart, 
covering  them  with  the  hoe  and 


Twenty  - five  years 
of  experience  behind 
our  compute  line  of 
FeedGrindei  s. 

Improvements  and 
new  attachments 
added  which  have 
doubled  the  capacity. 
Complete  illustrated 
catalogue  sent  free 
upon  request. 

We  are  also  manu- 
facturers of  the 
world-famous 


Samson  Windmills  and 
Stover  Gasoline  Engines 

STOVER  MFG.  CO. 

260  Ideal  Ave.,  FREEPORT,  ILL. 


COOPER'S  SEEDLING  NO.  6.  PHOTOGRAPH  TAKEN  JULY  4,  1910 


the  same  principle  of  persistent  war- 
fare will  hold  good  as  regards  the 
blackberry. 

Here  is  a profitable  field  for  an  ex- 
periment. Lack  of  help  prevented  a 
test  of  this  theory  here,  but  the  up- 
rooting was  done  -fairly  well  and  yet 
not  with  that  absolute  precision  as  to 
the  very  day  which  was  due  a thor- 
ough trial.  The  object  should  be  to 
cut  out  all  plants  showing  rust  symp- 
toms before  the  spores  ripen  and  in- 
fect other  canes.  This  infection  would 
not  be  perceptible  to  the  eye  the  same 
season;  not  till  the  next  spring  would 
the  rust  mature  into  ripened  spores 
with  their  well  known  color  from 
whence  the  name  of  the  fungus  is  de- 
rived. The  rust  in  my  young  planta- 
tion, consisting  of  half  a dozen  differ- 


tramping  them  solidly.  On  a whole- 
sale scale,  the  plow  may  be  used  in 
lieu  of  hoe,  but  the  tramping  should 
not  be  omitted. 

Where  the  rows  are  not  too  long  for 
a line,  I prefer  to  set  with  a spade 
after  the  manner  of  strawberry  set- 
ting. To  do  this  easily,  the  roots 
must  be  pruned  back  so  they  will  read- 
ily fit  into  the  V-shaped  opening 
made  by  inserting  the  spade  and  mov- 
ing the  handle  back  and  forth.  Plant- 
ing can  thus  be  done  very  rapidly,  a 
boycarrying  and  inserting  the  plants 
while  a man  uses  the  spade  and  judges 
the  distance  between  the  plants.  I 
have  spoken  of  this  method  before 
and  recommend  it  because  we  have 
given  it  a thorough  trial,  not  only  with 
blackberries,  but  with  raspberries, 


by  this  method,  also  cabbage,  tomato 
and  sweet  potato  plants.  Severe  root 
pruning  is  usually  a benefit  rather  than 
an  injury. 

it 

The  last  question,  how  to  cultivate 
is  simple.  Cultivate  often  enough  to 
keep  down  the  weeds  and  grass  and 
break  the  surface  crusts  that  form 
after  rains.  The  rules  for  one  plant, 
whether  grain,  fruit  or  vegetable,  are 
much  the  same.  If  fall  planting  is 
done,  I should  give  the  plants  a mulch 
of  stable  manure  to  keep  out  frost  and 
let  in  fertility. 

I should  also  utilize  the  space  be- 
tween the  rows  by  planting  early  po- 
tatoes and  after  the  potatoes  are  dug, 
drill  in  a row  or  two  of  cowpeas  and 


s 


TRAffPERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  my  price  list,  a postal  card  will  bring  it. 
LOUIS  HUBACH,  ROUTE  2,  JUDSONLA.  ARK- 


“ LEADER 

Gasoline  Pressure  Machine 

Has  3 'A Horse-Power,  4-Cyde  Engine 
and  Hooper  Jacket  for  Coo.mg. 

It  supplies  10  nozzles  at  a pressure  of  joo 
lbs.  with  safety  valve  blowing  off,  and 
this  service  can  easily  be  increased  with- 
out overtaxing  the  engine. 

A Complete  Spraying  Rig 

ft  mi  It  will  refill  the  tank,  saw  wood,  grind 

feed,  ran  your  repair  shop,  shell  or  clean  your 
grain,  run  the  cream  separator  or  the  chum,  and 
is  safe,  simple  and  satisfactory. 

Al«o  2-IIorae-Powrr  Rigs  with  Triplex  Pumns 
—We  also  manufacture  a full  line  of  Barrel, 
Knapsack,  and  Power  Potato  Sprayers.w.th 
Mechanical  Agitators  and  Automatic  Strain- 
er Cleaners.  Catalogue  FREE. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  GO. 

58  1 1th  St.,  Elmira  N.Y. 
Ceneral  Agents, 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO., 

Kjinshs  Citt.  Mo..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

C.  P.  ROTHWELL  S CO. . Martinsourg,  W.  Vi, 
BRACKETT-SHAW  8 LUNT  CO..  Bostoh.  Mass.  , 


Cherry  Trees 

WE  CAN  FURNIS’I  THE  BEST 

the  market  affords  in  bot:i  one  and  two-year  trees. 
All  the  leading  varieties  in  both  sweets  and  sours 
Get  our  quotations  before  you  place  your  orders 
H.  M.  SIMPSON  & SONS,  VINCENNES,  IND. 
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We  Are  Well  Supplied  With 
Good  Well  Grown 

Strawberry 

PLANTS 


Wc  have  Klondike,  Lady  Thomp- 
son, Excelsior,  Michel,  and  all  lead- 
ing varieties  grown  in  South. 

Our  nice  two  colored  catalog  is 
free.  I want  you  to  have  one  and 
all  it  will  cost  is  the  time  to  write 
us  a card  asking  for  it.  If  we  had 
your  address  we  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  mail  it  to  you  at  once. 
Don’t  delay;  send  today  for  the 
book  that  tells  you  how  to  make  a 
success  of  berry  growing. 


J.  A.  BAUER 

JUDSONIA  ARKANSAS 


SAVE  YOUR 

Young  Trees 

The  Hawkeye 

Tree  Protector 


will  do  this  at  a cost  of  a 
fraction  of  a cent.  Keeps 
off  rabbits  and  all  other 
gnawers  and  prevents  sun- 
scald  and  blistering  as  long 
as  the  tree  needs  protec- 
tion. It  is  a necessity; 
therefore  you  want  the 
best.  Easily  applied  and 
are  an  absolute  protection. 

PRICES- 

75 j Per  100,  $5Per  1,000 

■ For  Circular  Giving  Full  Description  Address 

I BURLINGTON  BASKET  CO. 

Burlington,  Iowa 


IP 


DAVIS  WIRE  FRUIT  TREE 

PROTECTOR 

is  made  about  18  inches  high,  4 
inches  in  diameter,  and  protects 
trees  against  rabbits.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  in  use  in  all  parts  of 
the  U.  S.  Cheap;  lasts  years. 
Write  for  prices  to 

JOHN  W.  DAVIS,  JR., 
Clarksville,  - Missouri. 


ONCE  IN  A LIFETIME 

Is  often  enough  to  do  some  things.It’s  often  enough 
to  buy  a wagon  If  you  buy  the  right  kind*  The 


ELECTRIC 


HAIVDV 

WAGON 

lasts  that  long  under  ordinary  conditions  First,  the  life 
of  a wagon  depends  upon  the  wheels.  This  one  is 
pped  with  our  Electric  Steel  Wheels,  with  straight 
_:agger  spokes  and  wide  tires.  Wheels  any  height 
from  24  to  60  in.  It  lasts  because  tires  can’t  get  loose,  no 
re-setting,  hubs  can’t  crack  or  spokes  become  loose,  fel- 
loes can’t  rot,  swell  or  dry  out.  Angle  steel  hounds. 
THOUSANDS  NOW  IN  DAILY  USE 

Don't  buy  a wagon  until  you  get  our  free  book,  "Wheel  Sense.** 

ELECTRIC  W 11  EEL  CO.,  Box  Z ? Quincy,  HE 


equipi 
or  sta 


cultivate  until  vines  prevent;  then 
let  go  for  winter  with  another  mulch- 
ing of  manure  unless  soil  is  very  rich. 
Rows  are  laid  off  from  seven  to  ten 
feet  apart.  Seven  feet  is  rather  close 
for  field  culture. 

* 

Samuel  Cooper  of  New  York,  known 
to  the  readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
as  the  jnan  who  discovered  and  gave 
to  the  world  the  Pan-American 
strawberry,  the  first  real  ever  bearer 
ever  originated  that  gave  any  promise 
of  commercial  value,  is  not  content 
with  the  achievement,  but  has  since 
been  energetically  striving  to  find 
a seedling  that  is  a better  runner- 
maker  than  the  parent  plant  and  per 
haps  superior  in  other  respects.  The 
accompanying  illustration  shows  Mr. 
Cooper’s  new  seedling  No.  6,  on  July 
4.  The  similar  work  of  Mr.  Rockhill  of 
Iowa  has  only  served  to  fire  his  am- 
bition to  more  strenuous  endeavors 
and  a very  interesting  race  is  on  be- 
tween these  two  enthusiasts  in  plant 
breeding.  Hubach  of  Arkansas  has 
also  entered  the  race  and  announces 
that  a cross  between  the  Hathaway, 
which  always  did  exhibit  fall  bearing 
tendencies,  and  Cooper’s  Autumn  (a 
seedling  of,  but  inferior  to,  the  Pan- 
American)  has  borne  freely  since 
spring.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  are 


Farmers’  Handy  Wagon 
at  a Low  Price 

Absolutely  the  best  wagon  built  for  every  kind 
of  heavy  teaming.  Low  steel  wheels,  wide  tires. 
Will  last  a lifetime  without  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS 

for  farm  wagons 
—any  size  to  fit 
. any  axle.  Send 
» for  our  free 
booklet  before 
>ou  buy  a wagon 
or  a sr  t of  wheels. 

EMPIRE  IWFG.  CO.,  Box  53H  Quincy,  III. 

Fruit  Trees 


Season  1910-1911 

The  kind  fruit-growers  like  to 
plant.  The  best  commercial  varie- 
ties to  select  from. 


W.  C.  HOPSON 

MILTON,  - OREGON 


SETTING  PLANTS  BY  SPADE  AND 
LINE  METHOD 

all  going  to  he  highly  indebted  to  the 
labors  of  these  and  other  fruit  lov 
ers  and  that  the  ideal  ever  bearer,  if 
not  already  in  existence,  is  not  far  in 
the  future. 

The  seven  weeks  of  rain  that  fell 
this  summer  inflicted  severe  damage 
on  the  strawberry  plants.  The  con- 
tinuous downpour  made  them  victims 
to  the  weeds,  while  the  soil  was  so 
waterlogged  that  growth  stopped  and 
some  plants  even  died.  I also  notice 
that  undug  potatoes  are  rotting  at  a 
great  rate  and  the  rhubarb  has  died 
out  on  a wholesale  scale.  The  same 
thing  has  occurred,  I am  told,  over  a 
wide  district  hereabouts,  and  is  un- 
precedented here. 

Mr.  Tenney  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
September  Fruit-Grower,  states  that 
he  cannot  see  why  “such  exceedingly 
promising  kinds  as  President  and 
Mark  Hanna  should  be  given  up,”  as 
indicated  by  their  absence  from  cat- 
alogs. I can  give  him  a very  ready 
answer  from  here  and  that  is  that  they 
are  not  productive  and  reliable  bear- 
ers. I tested  the  President  on  a large 
scale  alongside  the  Joe  and  it  was 
virtually  a failure  as  a producer.  It 
was  tender  to  frost  and  fell  far  be- 
hind the  Joe  in  every  respect,  evert 
to  its  large  berries.  Probably  the 
President  is  like  many  other  kinds 
that  demand  special  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
such  sorts  can  never  hope  for  gen- 
eral popularity.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  old  standbys,  Sample,  Bubach  and 
Glen  Mary,  succeed  excellently  here 
as  they  do  almost  everywhere  and 
well  deserve  the  favor  they  have  won. 
I am  interested  in  his  comment  on  the 
Highland  and  his  testimony  that  it  is 
bearer  of  “prodigious  crops  of  large 
berries.”  Here  I have  noted  it  as  the 
best  new  variety  of  the  year,  all  things 
considered,  but  while  it  may  be  a lit- 
tle too  soft  for  a long  distance  shipper, 
it  was  as  firm  as  Bubach  and  better 


Corrugated  Caps 

ummmmmmET—rmmmmmmmu- — —a— — — — — 

To  overcome  having  bruised  or  stern  punctured 
fruit  on  the  face  of  the  barrel,  u.re  either  a Corru- 
gated or  a White  Paper  Cap.  Your  goods  sell  on 
the  appearance” of  the  face  of  the  package.  'J  hen 
give  your  fruit  the  protection  it  needs.  The  use  of 
a Corrugated  Cap  prevents  thosf  flat  marks  so 
commonly  seen  when  apples  have  been  packed 
without  them. 

Corrugated  Caps  cotft  you  but  three-quarters  of  a 
cent  to  put  on  a barrel;  can’t  you  afford  this  extra 
expense  to  insure  the  arrival  of  your  fruit  on  the 
market  in  good  condition? 

The  barrel  that  is  properly  packed  brings  the 
highest  price.  Send  for  samples  and  one  of  our 
booklets.  G.  P.  READ,  199  Duane  8t.,  New  York. 


We  Grow  Them 

Indorsed  by  all  up-to-date  Horticulturists  and  large 
Commercial  Planters. 

“New  Progressive  Horticulture” 

Over  fifty  original  photographs  with  full  history  of  Winfield  Nursery 
Trees  of  Quality  in  the  making,  in  this  new  booklet.  Mailed  free. 

Trees  of  Quality  Direct  To  Planters  Only 


Our  system  of  individual  selec- 
tion is  now  so  well  known  that  this 
year,  altho  our  plant  has  increased 
more  than  double,  high-class  fruit 
growers  will  clean  us  up  before  the 
season  is  over. 

The  Winf  ieldNursery  Co 


WINFIELD 


KANSAS 


COUPON 

I am  interested  in  Apple  selec- 
tion by  registration.  Mail  Free 
Progressive  Horticulture. 


Name  . . 
Address 


Our  Guarantee  u iust  acsh0b0fe  " vou 

“SCALECIDE” 

applied  to  your  fruit  trees  will  absolutely  kill  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  and  all  Fungous  troubles 
controllable  in  the  dormant  season.  Five  years  of  proofs.  . _ , 

Prices:  In  barrels  and  half-barrels,  60c.  per  gallon;  10  gal.  cans,  $6.00;  5 gal.  cans,  $3.25 , 
1 gal.  cans,  $i.oo.  If  vou  want  cheap  oils,  our  CARBOLE1NE  at  30c.  per  gallon  is  the 

equal  of  ANYTHING'  ELSE.  ■>,  Send  today  for  free  Booklet,  Orchard  Insurance. 

3.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY.  Hfg.  Chemists.  50  CHURCH  ST..  NEW  YORK  CITY 
H.  J.  Weber  & Sons  Nursery  Co.,  West.  Distributing  Agents,  Nursery,  Missouri. 


shape,  color  and  producer.  There 
need  he  no  fear  that  on  land  rich 
enough  to  develop  its  great  crops,  it 
will  be  as  “soft  as  jam.”  It  had  just 
such  soil  here,  while  the  Abington  that 
he  praises  was  very  much  softer  than 
the  Highland  and  inferior  in  every 
respect.  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Missouri. 

4|f. 

Encouraging  Better  Methods  In  Hor- 
ticulture. 

The  fruit  shows  which  are  now  be- 
ing planned  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  wielding  a powerful  influ- 
ence in  bringing  about  the  adoption 
of  better  culture  methods  among  the 
fruit-growers.  Railroad  companies 
are  encouraging  better  methods  by  of- 
fering liberal  prizes,  and  manufactur- 
ers of  spraying  material  are  also  do- 
ing a good  work.  The  Fruit-Grower 
has  received  a photograph  of  a lot  of 
silver  cups  which  the  B.  G.  Pratt 
Company  of  New  York  will  award  at 
the  fruit  exhibits  of  various  horti- 
cultural societies  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  picture  shows  fifteen  cups, 
but  there  are  eighteen  of  them  of- 
fered, the  other  three  being  duplicates 
of  some  of  the  patterns  shown  in  the 
illustration.  These  cups  are  to  en- 
courage the  growing  of  better  apples, 
and  Mr,  Pratt  of  the  company  named 
believes  these  trophies  will  be  very 
effective  in  their  educational  work. 

The  B.  G.  Pratt  Company  manu- 
factures Scalecide,  the  well-known  pre- 
paration for  fighting  San  Jose  scale, 
but  the  competition  for  the  cups  is 
not  to  be  limited  to  growers  who  use 
this  preparation.  Any  member  of  the 
horticultural  society  holding  an  ex- 
hibit can  enter  for  the  prize  which 
will  go  to  the  one  who  shows  the  best 
three  boxes  of  apples,  one  each  of 
any  three  varieties  grown  in  that  state. 
When  one  man  wins  the  trophy  twice 
it  becomes  his  personal  property.  We 
would  recommend  that  Fruit-Grower 
subscribers  write  the  B.  G.  Pratt  Com- 
pany, 50  Church  St.,  New  York,  for 
details  of  the  competition.  If  one  of 


Would  Vz  More  Wat ej 

With  the  same  power  fnfrarttcf  Vnil’) 

from  deep  wells  111  ltd  vu  1»  IvUl 
It  is  accomplished  with  the  Doable- Acting 

"American” 

Deep  Well  Pump 

It  delive-s  full  cylinder 
capacity  both  on  the  Down- 
stroke  and  the  Up-stroke. 

It  requires  at  no  time  more 
power  than  the  up-stroke  of 
a single-acting-  cylinder  of 
the  same  displacement. 

Send  for  the  most  com- 
plete deep  well  catalogue 
ever  issued.  No.  110  just  off 
the  press,  mailed  free. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS, 

General  Office  and  Works, 

Aurora,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 

Chicago  Office,  - - First  National  Bank  Building. 

Scarritt  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
118  West  Sill  Slropl-.  Jenlln.  Me.  i 


Branches 


WELL 

MACHINERY 


GUS  PECH  FOUNDRY  AND 
MANUFACTUkING  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  the 
Celebrated 
MONITOR  WELL 
AUGERS  AND 
DRILLS 


Write  for  Prices 
and  Illustrated 
Catalogue 

Le  Mars,  Iowa 

U.  S.  A. 

1100  Clark  Street 
Branch  House 
REGINA,  SASK. 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 
WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’  Book, 
wi-h  catalog- of  Keystone 
Drills,  tells  how.  Many 
sizes;  traction  and  port- 
able. Easy  terms.  These 
machines  make  g-ood  any- 
where. 

Keystone  Well  Works 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


Buy  B'ackberry  Root  Cuttings  Now! 

Snyder’s  Harvest  Cuttings $2.00  per  1,000 

Snyder’s  Harvest  Plants $6.00  per  l,0o0 

Apple  Graf’s  Priced  on  Application 

WESTERN  NURSERY,  Greenwood,  Missouri 

the  trophies  is  to  be  awarded  under 
the  auspices  of  your  state  horticultur- 
al society,  then  you  should  enter  some 
fruit  for  it. 
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Spraying 


aterials 


DESTROY 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE  NOW 

WHILE  TREES  ARE  DORMANT 

Many  trees  not  sprayed  during  the  Fall  for  Scale 
die  during:  the  winter.  One  tree  saved  means  more 
than  cost  of  spraying:  orchard.  Authorities  recom- 
mend Fall  spraying:  more  than  ever. 

“LION  BRAND” 

LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 

is  acknowleired  the  most  effective  and  safest  spray. 
Ready  for  immediate  use.  Sold  at  a price  lower 
than  can  be  made  at  home,  or  than  any  other  brand 
of  standard  insecticide. 

“LION  BRAND”  is  most  accurately  made,  of  the 
purest  ingredients,  and  most  economical  to  use. 
and  is  endorsed  by  Experimental  Stations  and 
prominent  fruit  growers  everywhere. 

Largest  factories  in  the  world  and  twenty-two 
years  of  experience  back  of  them.  We  manufacture 
absolutely  nothing  but  spraying  materials  and 
insecticides. 

Write  for  FREE  BOOK  on 

WHEN,  WHY  AND  HOW  TO  SPRAY 
THE  JAMES  A.  BLANCHARD  CO. 

501  Hudson  Terminal  Building,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Factories,  New  York  and  St.  Joseph,  Michigan 


“ONE  FOR  ALL,”  No.  1 

Wool  Grease,  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Lime  and 
Sulphur.  Both  a Contact  and  Poison 
Spray.  An  Insecticide  and  Fungicide. 

Positively  the  Only  Thing  Needed  for  ai  I Pests  or  Fungus 

A tonic  for  vegetation.  Sick  trees  made  well ; 
old  trees  rejuvenated  to  youthful  vigor  better 
foliage;  larger  and  more  abundant  fruit.  Neither 
sucking  or  chewing  insects  nor  fungus  will  attack 
wood  that  has  “One  For  All’1  v .pon  it.  After  one 
fall  spraying  no  dormant  spraying  will  be  needed. 
Spraying  confined  to  the  growing  season.  Scale 
exterminated.  Positive  evidence  from  practica 
growers  furnished  upon  application. 

Prices,  F.  O.  B.  New  York 

Barrels,  425  lbs 05c.  per  lb. 

A Bbls.,  200  lbs 05% 

100  lbs 06 

50  lbs 06 % 

25  lbs 08 

MANHATTAN  OIL  COMPANY 

Established  1852 

4?  Front  Street  New  York 


Sherwin-Williams 

INSECTICIDES 

AND  FUNGICIDES 

We  have  leaflets  describing  all  of  these  products  and 
their  various  uses.  Write  today  for  this  information 

fcherw.n-WilliamsCo.,667Canalrtd  N.W., Cleveland, 0. 


Summer  Meeting  of 
New  York  Fruit-Growers 


(Continued  from  September  Issue.) 

Saturday  morning  the  crowd  gath- 
ered early  for  the  automobile  ride  to 
the  surrounding  orchards. 

Over  sixty  autos  were  on  hand  to 
carry  the  growers  to  the  field  labora- 
tory of  the  Department  of  Plant 
Pathology,  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture. 

A complete  laboratory  is  fitted  up 
near  the  orchards  where  the  experi- 
ments are  carried  on  and  two  men 
spend  their  entire  time  here  working 
out  the  one  problem  of  lime-sulphv.r 
as  a summer  spray.  Ninety  different 
experiments  are  being  carried  to  work 
out  as  many  phases  of  this  problem  as 
possible. 

Typical  trees  in  each  experiment 
were  labeled  with  large  cards,  hang- 
ing from  the  lower  branches,  on 
which  was  stated  the  spray  mixtures 
used  and  the  time  and  number  of  ap- 
plications. All  trees  were  sprayed 
with  lime-sulphur  as  leaf  buds  were 
bursting,  for  the  leaf  blister-mite,  but 
this  was  not  considered  on  the  labels. 

There  were  so  many  to  go  out  to 
see  these  experiments  that  the  autos 
had  to  leave  their  loads  aaid  come 
back  to  the  village  for  others.  Many 


BETTER  SPRAY  YOUR  TREES! 

San  Jose  Scale  and  other  pests  are  hatching  trouble  in 
your  orchard  right  now.  Stop  it  by  spraying 
with  a strong  solution  of 

Good’s  Po“assh  Whale  Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Protects  the  trees  and  enriches  the  soil.  Contains  no  salt, 
sulphur,  mineral  oils  01  anything  injurious.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  State 
Experiment  Stations.  60- lbs.  S2.60.  100-lbs.  $1.50;  larger 
quantities  proportionately  less.  Send  for  FREE  “Man- 
ual of  Plant  Diseases.” 

James  Good,  Original  Maker,  967  North  Front  St.,  Phlla. 


TO  TREEt¥ 

SURGEONS 

Get  ready,  for  you  must  soon 
get  busy!  In  these  days  speed 
is  what  counts.  Slow  working 
implements  like  slow  moving 
vehicles  are  being  discarded. 

If  you  possess  the  automatic 
Kansas  Pruning  Knife  Improved 
or  the  Happy  ThoughtKnife  wi  th 

pump-gun  action,  you  are  up-to-date 
and  going  “some.”  ASK  FOR  CIR- 
CULARS, W F.  LI  KE  TO  SEND  TH  EM. 

INTERNATIONAL  TOOL  CO. 

49-51  Porter  Street,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


FRUIT-GROWERS’ 

SUPPLY  DEPOT 


Raney  Canners,  Farm  Evaporators,  Barrel 
Pressers,  Pointed  and  Step  Ladders,  Wilson 
California  Picking  Bags,  Etc. 

FODDER  BINDERS 

SOMETHING  NEW— You  Can  Save  Your  FOD- 
DER with  Little  Labor.  Semi  for  new  Catalog-  to 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL 

Gen.  Agent  Clark's  Cutaway  Tools  and  Fruit- 
Growers'  Supply  Depot. 

Box  300  KINMUNDY,  ILLINOIS 


sulphur  was  used  at  a strength  of  1 to 
30,  and  two  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead 
added  to  fifty  gallons  of  the  spray 
mixture  and  three  applications  were 
made;  just  before  blossom  opened, 
just  after  blossoms  fell  and  two  weeks 
later. 

In  experiment  No.  6 arsenite  of  lime 
was  substituted  for  arsenate  of  lead 
in  the  lime-sulphur  and  these  rows 
could  be  picked  out  as  far  as  they 
could  be  seen.  The  foliage  was  bad- 
ly burned  and  this  was  the  only  no- 
ticeable case  of  foliage  injury  in  the 
orchard. 

Another  experiment  was  between 
lime-sulphur  diluted  1 to  30  and  the 
same  diluted  1 to  40.  The  latter  ap- 
peared to  be  as  effective  against  scab 
as  the  former,  or  nearly  so. 

In  adjoining  rows  Baldwins  were  as 
badly  russeted  on  unsprayed  rows  as 
on  the  lime-sulphur  rows,  while  Bor- 
deaux showed  the  same  injury  as  in 
the  other  orchards. 

Extra  lime  added  to  the  lime-sul- 
phur did  not  have  an  appreciable  ef- 
fect. 

In  a Dwarf  Duchess  pear  orchard 
fruit  set  only  where  sprayed  before 
blossoms  opened.  Where  spraying  after 
blossoms  fell  was  omitted  the  fruit 
was  badly  scabbed.  Where  arsenate 
of  lead  was  added  to  the  lime-sul- 


P. 


COMBINATION  DRYER  AND  FRUIT  HOUSE 
Wavne  County,  N.  Y.,  is  full  of  dryers  or  evaporators,  nearly  every  large 
fruit  farm  having  its  own.  Note  the  spraying  plant  in  foreground. 


EACH  AND  APPLE  TREES 

For  FALL  or  SPRING  Planting 

PRICES  RIGHT-STOCK  RIGHT 

MYER  & SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


machines  made  several  trips  back  and 
forth. 

On  arriving  at  the  orchards  groups 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  were  made 
up  and  a man  from  the  Department  of 
Plant  Pathology  took  charge  of  each 
group,  guiding  them  to  the  different 
experiments,  explaining  the  treat- 
ments and  answering  questions. 

The  first  comparison  was  between 
commercial  lime-sulphur  and  Bor- 
deaux on  Greenings  and  Baldwins. 
Both  were  effective  in  controlling 
scab  and  neither  gave  noticeable  fol- 
iage injury.  The  fruit  on  Bordeaux 
sprayed  trees  was  badly  russeted  and 
in  some  instances  cracked  open, 
w’hereas  the  fruit  on  the  lime-sulphur 
sprayed  trees,  while  it  showed  some 
russetting,  was  not  bad. 

The  second  series  was  home-boiled 
lime-sulphur  compared  with  the  com- 
mercial lime-sulphur.  Both  seemed 
equally  effective  in  controlling  the 
scab  and  the  foliage  on  all  the  trees 
was  clean  and  healthy. 

In  experiment  No.  3 the  sediment 
taken  from  a heavy  commercial  mix- 
ture was  thoroughly  washed  to  re- 
move all  of  the  clear  solution  and 
then  diluted  1 to  15  with  arsenate  of 
lead  added.  It  compared  favorably 
with  the  clear  solution  in  controlling 
scab.  Unsprayed  trees  left  as  a check 
showed  heavy  scab  on  both  leaves  and 
fruit,  and  nearly  every  apple  was 
w ormy. 

In  the  next  orchard  sprayed  by  the 
owner  with  lime-sulphur  and  Bor- 
deaux the  same  results  were  shown 
in  scab  control,  and  Bordeaux  injury. 

We  were  then  takeu  to  a Baldwin 
orchard  that  is  this  year  bearing  its 
seventh  consecutive  crop.  Here  the 
same  experiments  were  repeated  and 
several  others  were  shown. 

In  most  of  the  experiments  lime- 


phur  it  was  much  more  effective 
against  scab. 

Not  only  in  all  these  experiments 
has  lime-sulphur  proved  superior  to 
Bordeaux,  but  visiting  growers  re- 
ported the  same  results  and  many 
were  lamenting  because  they  did  not 
use  more  lime-sulphur  in  place  of 
Bordeaux. 

The  contrast  is  more  marked  this 
season  than  it  probably  would  be  in  a 
normal  season,  as  Bordeaux  injury  is 
more  severe  than  it  has  been  in  years. 
Nevertheless  it  seems  certain  that 


INSIDE 

INFORMATION 

“Owing  to  the  high 
'K  price  of  cotton  a 
great  many  over- 
■K  alls  are  now  being 
made  of  light, 
weight,  inferior  | 
materials.  In 

FIT! 

OVERALLS 

you  get  the  same  I 
cloth,  carefull 
workmanship  and  I 
size  you  did  two  I 
years  ago.  Do  not  I 
accept  any  gar-j 
ment  just  as  good.  I 
Insist  on  Fitz’s.l 
Barnham-Hanna-Munger  | 

DRY  GOODS  CO. 
Kansas  City,  Mo- 


Have  Plenty  of 

RUNNING  WATER 

For  The  Orchard  By  Pumping  With 


RAMS 


‘Pumps  Water  Automatically  Day  or  Night" 

The  first  cost  is  low, 
there’s  no  operating-  ex- 
pense. Raise  water  30  feet 
for  every  foot  of  fall. 
Fully  Guaranteed. 

If  there  is  a stream, 
spring  or  pond  within  a 
mile,  write  for  Free 
Plans,  Free  Book  aQd 
Free  Trial  Offer. 

Rife  Engine  Co.,  2521  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  Yorn 


A NEW  PLUM  FROM 
LUTHER  BURBANK 


DUARTE 


88 


The  best  Blood  Plum  yet  produced 

Trees  4 to  6 feet  - - $1.00 

Five  for 4 00 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

Pioneer  Nursery  Co.,  Monrovia,  Cal. 


$51 Will  Buy 


This  Will 
Be  Very 
Fine  Stock 


10  One-year-old  Apples. 

5 Two-year-old  Cherry  (large). 

10  Two-year-old  Peach  (large). 

12  Two-year-old  Grapes  (large). 

2 Japan  Walnuts,  5-6  feet. 

2 Hackberry,  6-8  feet. 

2 Elm,  5-6  feet.  100  Cottonwood 
or  Grey  Willows,  1 yr.  > 

All  Will  Do  Well  For  Fall  Planting 
MAIL  ORDER  NURSERIES,  Wood  River,  Neb. 

Thi9  ad  will  not  appear  ir^in. 

Root  Grafts 

OF  APPLE  AND  PEAR 

The  Best  Made.  Order  Now.  Fruit  Trees 
in  varieties,  all  grades.  BRICES  LOW. 
JgTSend  for  list  and  catalog. 

Barnes  Nurseries,  Sta.  K,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Harvey  Bolster  Springs 


Get  more  money  for  your  vegetables,  fruit,  eggs,  milk  and  live  stock 
bv  delivering  them  in  first  class  condition. 

HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRIN  GS  make  your  wagon  a spring  wagon- 
make  it  last  longer  and  prevent  damage  to  produce  in  hauling  to  market. 
They  are  the  Standard  Springs  of  America  and  are  sold  under  our 
positive  guarantee  to  give  satisfaction.  Ask  for  special  proposition. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO.,  736  -17th  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


GUARANTEED 


CHERRY  TREES  AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

We  have  50,000  Cherry  trees.  Early  Richmond  and  Large  Mont- 
morency, on  leased  land  that  must  be  cleared  by  April  1st. 

These  are  the  best  lot  of 


Cherry  we  ever  grew  and 
we  are  offering  them  at 
the  lowest  prices  at  which 
we  ever  sold  good  trees. 

We  can  ship  - any  time 
after  Oct  15th,  or  if  you 
prefer,  send  us  your  order 
now  and  we  will  ship 
trees  next  spring. 


4 year  trees,  5 to  7 feet,  extra  large,  50c  each 
3 year  trees,  5 to  0 feet,  30c  each  100  trees  S-o 
2 year  trees,  4 to  5 feet,  25c  each 
2 year  trees,  3 to  4 feet,  20e  each 
1 year  trees,  4 to  6 feet,  25e  each 
1 year  trees,  4 to  5 feet,  20c  each 
1 year  trees,  3 to  4 feet,  15c  each 
1 year  trees,  2 to  3 feet,  12c  each 
We  pay  freight  on  $10  orders, 
catalogue. 


100  trees  820 
100  trees  815 
100  trees  818 
lOO  trees  815 
100  trees  812 
100  trees  81° 

Send  for  our 


u uua  m-Ai  opting,.  o 

FAIRBURY  NURSERIES,  Box  B.,  Fairbury,  Nebraska 
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Unearth  the  Hidden  Treasures 
HH  on  YOUR  Farm! 


Learn  How  to  Sell  Your  Valuable  By- 
Products  and  Turn  Them  Into  Cash! 

There  is  nearly  as  much  money  in  the  products  you  overlook  on  your  farm  as  there  is  in  all 
the  hogs,  cattle,  sheep,  grain,  fruit  and  poultry  you  are  now  selling!  These 
words  tell  the  brief  story  of  the  most  startling  and  appalling  dis- 
covery in  all  the  history  of  farming. 


How  to  Sell  Well 


How  to  Bring  Buyers  to  Time 
How  to  Take  Advantage  of  the  Market 
How  to  Really  Get  What  You  Earn 

Farm  and  Fireside  is  the  first  paper  to  help 
farmers  to  get  bet  ter  prices  for  their  products.  For 
years  Farm  and  Fireside  and  other  farm  papers  as 
well  have  printed  articles  on  how  to  increase  and 
improve  the  yield  of  the  farm.  But  until  now,  farm 
papers  have  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  business 
and  selling  of  the  farmer’s  work,  which  is,  of  course, 
just  as  important  as  raising  good  crops.  The 
farmers  who  have  big  bank  accounts  and  hand- 
some houses  are  those  who  know  how  to  sell 
and  how  to  handle,  not  only  their  products  but 
their  finances  as  well.  This  is  the  side  of  farming 
that  Farm  and  Fireside  is  going  to  tell  about  as  no 
farm  paper  has  ever  done  before.  Farm  and  Fire- 
side’s bureau  of  free  information  answers  by  per- 
sonal letter  all  questions  its  readers  ask  in  regard 
to  marketing  methods. 

This  information  and  the  wonderful  facts  about 
Farm  By-Products  in  our  great  free  book  are 
worth  many,  many  times  the  50  cents  that  you 
pay  for  your  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Bureau  of  Free  Information 

As  an  additional  help  to  its  readers,  Farm  and 
Fireside  maintains  a special  staff  of  expert  men 
to  answer  any  and  all  questions  on  farming.  You 
will  be  invited  and  expected  to  cons1  It  these  men 
by  letter  as  often  as  you  please.  This  service  is 
absolutely,  entirely  free.  Any  question  about  farm- 
ing that  you  want  information  on  will  be  answered 
by  letter,  at  once,  by  an  expert. 

Farm  and  Fireside  comes  twice  a month,  giving 
you  24  big  issues  a year,  each  one  crammed  with  prac- 
tical, useful  facts.  Its  farm  articles  present  sound, 
meaty,  interesting  discussions  of  the  newest  and 
best  developments  in  agriculture,  prepared  by  the 
be«t  authorities  the  country  affords.  Its  “Fireside” 
pages  are  filled  with  helps  for  the  housewife,  with 
the  latest  fashions,  with  delightful  stories  and  a 
wealth  of  other  good  things.  Farm  and  Fireside 
contains  none  but  reliable  advertisements,  which 
it  guarantees. 

A year’s  subscription— 24  big  issues— which  en- 
titles the  subscriber  to  a FREE  copy  of  the  marvel- 
ous new  book,  “FARM  BY-PRODUCTS,”  costs 
but  50  cents.  This  is  the  most  generous  offer  and  the 
biggest  bargain  ever  given.  You  and  your  famiiv 
need  “FARM  BY-PRODUCTS”  and  Farm  and 
Fireside,  the  national  farm  paper.  (4) 


In  factories  nothing  goes  to  waste.  Every 
possible  waste  product  becomes  a by-product  and 
is  sold  and  turned  into  money.  In  thousands  of 
factories  the  by-products  double  and  treble  the 
profits. 

Farmers  know  what  by-products  are.  Manure  is  a by- 
product. So  is  straw.  So  is  skimmed  milk.  These  are 
not  wasted,  because  the  farmer  himself  can  use  them. 
But  on  every  farm  there  are  scores  and  scores  of  other 
immensely  valuable  by-products  that  rot  and  waste  each 
year — things  of  no  use  to  the  farmer,  but  for  which  mil- 
lions of  people  in  cities  stand  waiting  to  pay  with  CASH. 


Get  YOUR  Share  of  Gold  Dollars! 


It  has  recently  been  proved  that  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars 
are  annually  lost  simply  because  farmers  have  not  yet  learned  the 
lesson  so  long:  agro  learned  by  factories:  Avoid  waste— turn  every 
ounce  of  material  into  cash.  In  other  words,  utilize  the  by-products# 

The  Wonderful  Discovery 

It  was  Farm  and  Fireside,  the  National  Farm  Paper,  which  is 
always  investigating  farm  problems  and  farm  conditions,  that 
discovered  this  appalling  waste  on  our  farms. 

Farm  and  Fireside  arranged  with  forty-one  different  men,  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  to  find  out  all  that  they  could  about  the 
various  salable  things  that  were  going  to  waste  on  farms.  These 
forty-one  men  were  all  practical  farmers  or  prominent  agricultural 
writers.  They  were  warned,  mind  yon,  to  find  not  theories,  but 
facts— actual,  practical  cases  of  where  farm  waste  could  be  turned 
into  good,  hard  cash. 

These  men  spent  months  in  this  search,  and  they  discovered 
267  different  by-products — L67  profitable  farm  products  that  most 
farmers  today  actually  allow  to  go  to  waste!  The  chief  of  these 
investigating  experts  declares:  “There  are  enough  neglected  prod- 
ucts on  the  average  American  farm  to  buy  a good  automobile!” 

These  overlooked  products,  which  are  known  as  "By-Products.” 
are  present  on  every  farm  in  such  wide  varieties  as  to  demand  the 
attention  of  every  man,  woman,  boy  and  girl.  For  by-products  are 
the  best  profit-payers  of  all  and  can  easily  be  made  ready  for  selling. 

The  Wonderful  Book— 
“FARM  BY-PRODUCTS” 

Now,  when  the  editors  of  Farm  and  Fireside  received  the 
reports  of  all  these  different  practical  men  and  put  all  this  mass 
of  information  together,  they  realized  that  here  was  something  of 
really  greater  importance  than  the  farmers  of  America  had  ever 
had  before.  They  realized  that  the  farm  families  who  are  keen 
and  shrewd  enough  to  grasp  these  wonderful  opportunities  could 
easily  and  soon  be  on  the  road  to  complete  independence  and 
comfort. 

So  Farm  and  Fireside  has  put  each  and  every  fact  about  these 
267  by-products  into  a book— a book  called  ‘ FARM  BY-PROD- 
UCTS,” a remarkable  book  that  represents  several  thousands  of 
dollars  outlay  and  which  is  bound  to  do  more  for  the  American 
farmer  than  any  book  ever  printed! 

Dam  Up  the  Stream  of  Gold! 

This  truly  amazing  book  is  so  complete  that  as  soon  as  you  get 
it  you  and  your  wife  and  the  children  can  begin  at  once  to  dam  up 
the  stream  of  gold  which  has  been  running  to  waste  on  your  farm. 
“Farm  By-Products”  tells  how  to  prepare  each  of  these  valuable 
by-products  for  market,  where  to  sell  it,  how  to  get  the  biggest 
cash  price;  in  short,  how  to  change  “waste”  into  shining  American 
dollars,  just  as  any  smart  factory  manager  would  do. 

And  every  member  of  the  family— the  boys  and  girls,  too— can 
play  a part  and  do  their  share  in  bringing  in  these  new  profits. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  women  and  children  who  can  do  even  more  than 
the  men  to  rescue  this  wasted  money. 


Only  One  Way  to  Get  It! 

"FARM  B Y-PRODOCTS,”  the  only  treatise  of  its  kind  ever 
prepared,  is  fully  protected  by  copyright.  Nobody  bet  Farm  and 
Fireside  can  offer  this  book,  and  there  Is  only  one  way  to  get  it, 
because  it  was  written  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  readers. 

The  Book  Is  FREE  and  YOUR 
Copy  Is  Waiting  for  You 

Every  subscriber  of  Farm  and  Fireside  who  mails  to  us  the 
attached  coupon  will  be  presented  with  a copy  of  this  wonderful 
book,  FREE.  It  goes  forward  to  you,  postage  prepaid,  just  as 
soon  as  you  send  in  your  subscription  for  one  year  to  Farm  and 
Fireside.  Farm  and  Fireside  is  America’s  most  helpful  and  enter- 
taining farm  paper.  It  is  read  in  every  farm  community  in  the 
United  States.  It  covers  every  department  of  farm  life.  The  best 
agricultural  writers  in  the  country  contribute  to  its  columns.  It 
maintains  a representative  in  Washington  to  keep  in  touch  with 
every  item  of  new  legislation  that  bears  on  the  interests  of  farm- 
ers—a man  who  forcefully  and  fearlessly  writes  what  he  knows  in 
each  issue  of  Farm  and  Fireside.  Bcsidcs.it  furnishes  a wealth 
of  stories  and  entertainment  for  the  whole  family,  including  de- 
partments about  cooking,  dressmaking  and  care  of  the  home. 

But  Farm  and  Fireside  gives  you  more  than  all  this.  It  not 
only  helps  you  to  the  greatest  production  on  your  farm,  but  begin- 
ning this  fall  it  is  going  to  give  its  readers  a wealth  of  information 
on  the  selling  and  marketing  of  farm  products. 

The  Book  Is  Free— Use  the  Coupon  Now! 

Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon,  enclosing 50 cents  for  a years  sub- 
scription to  Farm  and  Fireside.  We  authorize  you  to  do  so  with 
the  distinct  understanding  that  if  you  are  not  more  than  pleased 
with  it  and  wi:  h “FARM  BY-PRODUCTS”  as  well;  if  you  do  not 
learn  things  you  never  knew  before,  we  will  return  your  money. 
Your  money  back,  remember,  if  it  isn’t  all  we  say  and  more.  Order 
your  free  copy  of  “FARM  BY-PRODUCTS”  today.  Use  coupon. 

I*™*®  Clip  Out  and  Mall  Coupon  at  Oncol  •««« 

J FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Dept.  17  Springfield,  Ohio 

! Please  send  me  your  book  on  Hidden  Treasures  of  the 
Farm, “FARM  BY-PRODUCTS.”  I enclose  50  cents  for  one 
year’s  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside,  which  entitles  me 
5 to  the  book,  free.  If  the  book  doesn’t  please,  my  money  is  to 
* be  refunded. 
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Bordeaux  is  to  lose  first  place  as  a 
fungicide. 

After  looking  over  the  spraying  ex- 
periments we  looked  over  the  presi- 
dent’s fruit  farm.  Mr.  Case  has  185 
acres  of  land;  165  of  it  in  fruit  and 
100  acres  of  this  bearing.  He  culti- 
vates thoroughly,  fertilizes  heavily, 
prunes  judiciously  so  that  light  and 
air  can  find  easy  access,  thins  regu- 
larly, uses  a cover  crop  annually  and 
sprays  almost  constantly.  From  all 
indications  he  reaps  abundantly. 

He  has  just  had  a gasoline  traction 
built  for  farm  work  by  a couple  of 
local  mechanics,  and  it  seemed  to  be 
a drawing  card,  for  the  crowd  seemed 
to  be  constantly  with  it.  When  we 
; saw  >t  they  were  cultivating  a young 
apple  orchard.  It  looks  as  if  this  ma- 
chine would  with  a gang  of  harrows 
be  able  to  cover  all  the  ground  be- 
tween two  rows  of  trees  in  from  one 
to  two  trips.  The  engine  is  of  forty- 
| horse  power  and  the  power  is  trans- 
mitted to  all  the  wheels.  Both  f*ont 


and  rear  axles  turn  and  in  making 
turns  they  work  like  a cross-reach 
wagon.  The  wheels  are  low,  have 
six-inch  tires  and  are  fitted  with 
heavy  lugs  to  prevent  slipping.  Actual 
work  will  probably  suggest  improve- 
ments. 

Bagging  Grapes  Pays. 

Mr.  Case  makes  a specialty  of  Ni- 
agara grapes  and  we  saw  several  acres 
of  these  that  were  bagged  as  shown 
in  our  illustration. 

In  all  there  are  twenty-one  acres  of 
grapes,  Worden  and  Concord  being 
grown  as  well  as  the  Niagara.  In  1907 
over  330,000  paper  bags  were  used  on 
the  Niagaras.  A year  ago  last  March 
Mr.  Case  bought  a farm  nearer  the 
lake  on  which  were  several  acres  of 
apple  orchard  of  bearing  age,  but  neg- 
lected and  so  wet  that  water  stood 
on  the  surface  between  the  rows.  The 
man  who  sold  it  (after  the  sale  of 
course').  said  the  orchard  was  no  good 
and  had  never  produced  a profitable 
crop  of  apples.  Tile  drains  were  laid 


between  every  row  of  trees,  the  trees 
were  thoroughly  pruned  and  sprayed 
and  well  cultivated  and  this  season 
show  a very  fine  crop  of  fine  quality 
apples,  and  this  after  but  one  year’s 
good  management.  They  have  been 
growing  hoed  crops  between  the 
young  trees  set  a year  ago  on  the 
new  farm,  but  have  decided  to  give 
this  up  next  year  and  give  all  the 
room  up  to  the  trees. 

There  are  also  large  orchards  of 
pears,  cherries  and  peaches  on  the 
home  farm,  also  a fair  sized  plum  or- 
chard and  a few  quinces. 

In  Mr.  DeRight’s  orchard  we  saw 
apple  trees  seventy-four  years  old, 
vigorous  and  bearing  good  crops  of 
fruit.  These  trees  are  rather  high  and 
Mr.  DeRight  has  started  to  cut  them 
back  and  make  new  heads  nearer  the 
ground. 

We  next  visited  the  orchards  of 
Teats  Bros,  near  Williamson.  They 
have  265  acres  of  peaches  and  some 
other  fruits.  Fcac'het  are  their  spe- 


cialty, though  they  also  do  quite  a 
nursery  business.  They  have  worked 
out  a system  for  their  orchards, 
whereby  they  know  where  every  man 
and  horse  should  be  found  any  time 
during  the  day.  Each  man  is  given 
a certain  piece  of  work  to  perform 
and  should  he  finish  early  he  cannot 
help  another  man  finish  his  block,  but 
must  bring  his  team  directly  to  the 
house.  They  have  a system  of  re- 
newing their  trees,  and  trees  sixteen 
and  eighteen  years  old  have  tops  that 
compare  favorably  with  the  younger 
trees.  These  old  trees  look  as  if  they 
were  good  for  years  to  come  if  their 
system  of  renewal  is  continued. 

Fruit  Evaporators  Are  Numerous. 

Wayne  County  9eems  to  he  the  land 
of  evaporators.  Nearly  every  fruit 
farm  has  its  dryer  and  more  money 
comes  into  the  county  from  evaporat- 
ed fruits  than  from  many  other  single 
product.  These  dryers  vary  in  size 
and  construction,  but  they  all  have  a 
chimney  and  ventilators  and  can  be 
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easily  recognized  as  far  as  they  can 
be  seen.  Many  of  the  ventilators  are 
capped  with  hoods  which  turn  with 
the  wind.  Our  illustration  shows  a com- 
bination fruit  house  and  dryer.  Most 
of  the  dryers  are  more  cheaply  con- 
structed. 

After  noon  the  crowd  soon  dwin- 
dled away,  but  as  I had  an  invitation 
to  spend  the  next  two  days  in  an  au- 
tomobile, covering  the  fruit  section 
west  of  Sodus,  we  spent  the  night  in 
Sodus  and  early  the  following  morn- 
ing started  on  our  trip.  We  passed 
through  some  fine  country,  but  saw 
no  orchards  that  morning  that  could 
compare  with  the  well  cared  for  or- 
chards we  had  visited  the  day  before. 
There  were  plenty  of  orchards,  but 
most  of  them  were  neglected  or  only 
half  cared  for  and  the  amount  and 
condition  of  the  crop  showed  it  plain- 
ly. Here  and  there  all  through  that 
section  will  be  found  men  who  are 
caring  for  their  orchards  in  an  up-to- 
date  manner,  but  all  around  them  are 
orchards  that  seem  to  get  no  atten- 
tion except  at  picking  time.  There 
can  be  seen,  however,  a few  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  the  best  growers  and 
the  conditions  are  constantly  improv- 
ing, but  the  greatest  proportion  are 
greatly  in  need  of  better  methods  and 
a very  small  per  cent  are  realizing 
their  possibilities. 

We  arrived  in  Rochester  in  time  for 
dinner  and  found  we  had  a puncture 


Collamer  Bros,  spoke  plainly  for  good 
care  and  the  adaptability  of  this  soil 
for  fruit  culture.  We  went  through 
acre  after  acre  of  large  apple  trees 
almost  as  uniform  as  peas  in  a pod, 
and  could  find  hardly  a place  where 
original  trees  had  been  replaced. 
They  are  using  buckwheat  as  a cover 
crop  this  year  and  it  was  then  three 
to  four  inches  high. 

We  here  saw  a very  clear  object  les- 
son on  cross  pollination.  In  a large 
Bartlett  pear  orchard  that  bloomed 
full  last  spring  there  was  only  here 
and  there  a pear  with  the  exception 
of  a few  small  sections  of  the  orchard 
that  had  a fair  load  of  fruit.  Invar- 
iably these  leaded  sections  had  a 
Keiffer  tree  in  the  center,  these  trees 
being  set  in  where  a few  of  the  orig- 
inal Bartletts  had  died. 

Collamer  Bros,  now  have  200  acres 
of  young  and  bearing  orchards.  They 
are  grafting  their  dwarf  Duchess  to 
Bartlett,  taking  several  years  to 
change  them  over.  A garage  holding 
two  automobiles  indicates  that  their 
work  and  thorough  care  of  their  trees 
has  not  been  wholly  unrewarded. 

About  a mile  from  here  we  found 
the  orchards  of  Delos  Tenny,  not  as 
great  in  area,  but  thoroughly  well 
cared  for.  The  plantings  around  the 
house  shows  this  place  has  had  good 
care  for  years.  Father  and  son  work 
here  together  and  it  seems  to  make  a 
very  good  combination.  They  grow 


BAGGED  NIAGARA  GRAPES 

B.  J.  Case,  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  uses  great  quantities  of  bags  to  protect  his 
grapes,  and  finds  that  it  pays  to  do  this  in  a commercial  vineyard. 


to  repair.  Rochester  is  noted  for  its 
parks  and  street  trees,  and  after  din- 
ner we  took  a spin  through  some  of 
the  city’s  finest  residential  streets  and 
out  to  Highland  Park,  which  was 
given  to  the  city  by  the  nursery  firm 
of  Ellwanger  and  Barry.  From  here 
could  be  seen  miles  of  fertile  farms  in 
all  directions  and  to  the  north  occa- 
sional glimpses  could  be  caught  of 
Lake  Ontario.  Looking  down  over 
the  city  most  of  it  except  the  busi- 
ness section  was  hidden  by  the  street 
trees  and  in  some  places  one  would 
think  he  was  looking  over  a forest, 
rather  than  over  a bustling  city.  The 
park  contains  many  species,  some  of 
which  are  quite  rare  and  a plant  lover 
could  enjoy  himself  here  for  hours  or 
even  days.  It  is  hard  to  find  rhodo- 
dendrons thriving  so  far  north. 

From  here  we  ran  west  to  South 
Greece  to  see  the  Auchter  orchard, 
which  the  Geneva  Station  has  had  un- 
der experiment  seven  years,  including 
the  present  season. 

The  difference  between  the  culti- 
vated and  sod  portions  is  plainly  no- 
ticeable in  the  foliage  as  far  as  the 
orchard  can  be  seen  the  dark  green 
of  the  former  changing  abruptly  to 
the  yellowish  green  of  the  latter.  Fol- 
iage was  also  noticeably  better  where 
nitrate  of  soda  had  been  applied  to 
trees  in  sod.  In  crossing  to  this  or- 
chard from  the  farm  buildings  we  ran 
unexpectedly  into  the  trial  grounds 
of  a large  seed  firm,  a treat  we  were 
sorry  we  did  not  have  more  time  to 
enjoy. 

The  Collamer  Orchards. 

From  here  we  passed  north  through 
Palmer  and  Palmer  Center,  arriving 
at  Hilton  for  supper  and  sleep.  Early 
the  next  morning  we  were  out  to  see 
the  fine  orchards  we  had  heard  so 
much  about  The  fine  orchards  of 


quite  an  area  of  grapes  and  were  cul- 
tivating them  the  day  we  were  there. 
A young  peach  orchard  showed  ex- 
ceptionally fine  heads  for  its  age  and 
a newly  acquired  apple  orchard  is  be- 
ing rapidly  brought  into  the  same 
condition  as  the  rest  of  the  place. 

We  secured  a photograph  of  two 
Northern  Spy  trees,  which  for  the 
past  eight  years  have  every  other 
year  averaged  $100  worth  of  fruit, 
making  an  annual  average  of  $50,  or 
$25  per  tree.  The  average  price  for 
the  fruit  has,  I believe,  been  about 
$4.00  per  barrel. 

From  here  we  went  to  Luther  Col- 
lamers,  finding  him  located  at  the  top 
of  a ridge  with  a fine  view  in  all  direc- 
tions, the  lake  being  plainly  visible 
though  several  miles  to  the  north.  Mr. 
Collamer  harnessed  a horse  and  took 
us  all  through  his  orchards.  His  spe 
cialty  is  apples,  and  it  was  with  con- 
siderable pride  that  he  showed  us  his 
first  orchard  of  twenty-five  acres. 

“That  twenty-five  acres  and  a good 
wife,”  said  he  “are  what  put  me  on 
my  feet.”  He  has  several  younger 
plantings  and  in  the  oldest  twenty-five 
acres  thinning  has  been  done  by  re- 
moving every  other  row  diagonally 
through  the  orchard. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Collamer  de- 
cided it  wculd  be  necessary  to  take 
this  step  and  though  he  had  the  cour- 
age to  take  out  these  trees  that  were 
still  bringing  him  good  returns,  he 
did  not  have  the  heart  to  see  it  done, 
so' marking  the  trees  to  be  removed, 
he  left  home  until  the  job  was  fin- 
ished. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  who  had  the 
courage  to  discard  Bordeaux  entirely 
for  lime-sulphur  this  season  and  has 
been  patting  himself  on  the  back  ever 
since.  The  only  foliage  injury  we 
could  find  .v-as-on  the.  east . side  of 


some  trees  that  were  sprayed  one 
afternoon  and  here  the  burning  was 
quite  bad.  The  west  side  of  the  same 
trees  sprayed  exactly  the  same,  but 
at  a different  time,  showed  no  burning 
whatever.  In  fact,  all  of  his  apple 
foliage  aside  from  this  was  as  near 
perfect  as  we  ever  saw. 

That  all  this  section  is  in  a prosper- 
ous condition  can  be  plainly  seen  by 
the  new  buildings  and  improvements 
that  are  being  made  both  on  the  farms 
and  in  the  little  towns  and  villages. 

Though  we  saw  many  fair  crops  of 
good  fruit,  we  saw  many  more  light 
crops,  much  of  which  was  very  poor 
and  should  never  leave  the  country  in 
their  natural  coats,  but  should  first 
go  to  the  dryers.  Through  all  the 
country  over  which  we  traveled  we 
found  but  a very  light  crop  of  No.  1 
apples. 

Pears,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Keiffer,  are  even  lighter  than  ap- 
ples. 

We  finally  had  to  run  toward  home 
and  though  many  more  things  came  to 
our  notice  that  we  would  like  to  men- 
tion, we  cannot  do  so  now,  but  in 
conclusion  will  briefly  mention  a few 
points  that  impressed  us  most  strong- 
ly during  this  trip. 

First.  Dr.  Bailey’s  ideas  in  regard 
to  the  so-called  abandoned  farms. 

Second.  The  mistake  a community, 
that  is  suffering  from  any  plant  dis- 
ease or  insect  pest  and  *by  putting 
up  a comparatively  small  sum  can  get 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  a field  laboratory  in  their 
midst  to  solve  their  problems,  makes 
when  it  fails  to  embrace  such  an  op- 
portunity. 

Third.  The  small  percentage  of 
orchards  in  western  New  York  that 
are  really  taken  care  of  in  an  up-to- 
date  manner. 

Fourth.  The  slowness  of  neigh- 
bors in  following  the  example  of  the 
best  orchardists  even  after  they  have 
proven  their  methods  most  profitable 
and, 

Fifth.  The  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  best  growers  regarding 
certain  practices,  but  we  should  sift 
it  down  we  believe  we  would  find 
most  of  these  differences  are  regard- 
ing minor  details.  G.  R.  S. 

Read  about  “Brother  Jonathan  Ap- 
ple Show.”  It  will  be  great. 

Send  some  apples  for  “Brother  Jon- 
athan Apple  Show.” 


Get  Ready  In  lime  For 
Fall  and  Winter  Spraying 

Remember  that  fall  and  winter  gpray- 
ins:  time  will  come  with  a rush  one  of 
these  days,  and  that  THEN  you  may 
need  ne.v  pumps  and  nozzles.  Right  no  v, 
th?refore,  we  want  you  to  write  for  full 
particulars  about 

DEMING  SPRAY  PUMPS 

for  1911,  and  be  ready,  or  at  least  KNOW 
what  you  want  to  buy.  The  new  year 
will  biin;?  numerous  changes  in  our  line 
that  will  interest  you — addEianj  end  im- 
provements that  will  keep  Dcmla;  Saray- 
in;?  Outfits  an;l  Nozzles,  as  heretofore, 
ri  ht  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

Ycur  dealer  should  be  able  to  supaly 
you;  if  net,  write  us  NOW  for  particulars 
r„nJ  our  handsome  1911  catalogue. 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY 

800  Depot  Street,  SALEM,  OHIO. 

Distributing  Agencies  in  Large  Cities 


W1&  SPRAY 

YLRS  pumps 

x ▼ JL  ALL  KINDS 

The  Pumps  that  pump 
easy  and  throw  a full 
flow.  Thech  apestpump 
is  the  best  pump.  That’s 
a M YLRS. 

Take  off  sour  Hat  toTFe  fjyera!* 


BEST  RUM?  OH  IjUTTO. 


Send  for  Catalog  and  Prices  of 
Pumps,  Hay  Tools  and  . ' 
Barn  Door  Hangers  * 

m F.  E.  MYERS&  BRO. 

160  Orange  St.  Ashland  Ohio  I 


ATTENTION 

HIMALAYA  GIANT  FERRY  PLANTS 

Three  for  $1.00,  $3.50  per  Twelve,  Ready  Now 

BE^RYDALE  EXPERIMENT  GARDENS 
West  Central  Perk  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 


Catalra  Speciosa  Tree  Seed  Collected 

For  Nurserymen  and  Farmers  — Guarantee  100  Per 
Cent  Pu  e Seed.  Write  for  piice  and  instructions. 

A.  J.  LOCKYEAR,  EVANSVILLE,  INDIANA 


A POSTAL  CARD 


will  brine  you  infor- 
mation about  those 
luscious  strawberries.  We  have  been  able  to  pick 
eveiy  day  in  September,  and  will  pick  every  day  until 
they  freeze  up. 

G.  0.  C.  RISTY,  JOHNSON,  NEBRASKA 


Vincennes  Nurseries  Vincennes,  Indiana 

Cherry  trees,  one  and  two-year,  extra  fancy  stock;  Pe»'h,  on^-year,  all  leading  varieties; 
Apple,  one-year,  *xtra  fine;  strong  on  western  ommercial  sorts.  St  ions  cut  from 
bearing  orchards.  General  line  of  other  nursery  stock.  Send  list  of  your  wants  for  prices. 


PLANT  PEONIES  NOW! 

They  thrive  better,  grow  larger  and  bloom  earlier  thin 
if  planted  in  the  spring.  Hardy  as  the  oak,  no  flower 
cm  be  grown  with  greater  ease  and  less  attention.  For 
$2.50  we  will  select  you  12.  ell  different,  red.  white  and 
pink,  to  give  six  weeks  of  Peonies;  or  12  rarer  varieties 
for  $5.00. 

WILD  BROS.  PEONIES  PLEASE 

Our  Peony  catalog  describes  over  100  varieties  for  the 
Peony  enthusiast  and  for  these  who  want  a few  for  the 
lawn.  Catalog  of  fruit  and  shade  trees,  evergreens, 
flowering  shrubs,  small  fruits,  grape,  etc.,  ready.  Either 
or  both  will  be  s^nt.  Which  do  you  want? 

°.e'  y firs'  er^a  ience  h°ck  of  tho  stock  sunnlied  hv 

Wild  Br  s.  Nursery  Co  , Ecx  5C 1,  Sarcoxie,  Mo. 


GALLOWAY 


SAVES  YOU 
$50  to  $300 


SAVE  from  $60  to  $300  by  buying  your  gasoline  engine  of  2 to  22-horse-power  from 
a real  engine  factory.  Save  dealer,  jobber  and  catalogue  house  profit.  No  such  offer 
as  I make  on  the  class  of  engine  I sell  has  ever  been  made  before  in  all  Gasoline  Engine 
history.  Here  is  the  secret  and  reason : I turn  them  out  all  alike  bv  the  thousands  in  my 
enormous  modern  factory,  equipped  with  automatic  machinery.  I sell  them  direct  to  you 
for  less  money  than  some  factories  can  make  them  at  actual  shop  cost. 

All  you  pay  me  for  is  actual  raw  material,  labor. and  one  small  profit  (and  I buy  my 
material  in  enormous  quantities). 

Anybody  can  afford  and  might  just  as  well  have  a high  grade  engine  when  he 
can  get  in  on  a wholesale  deal  of  this  kind.  I’m  doing  something  that  never  was 
done  before.  Think  of  it  1 A price  to  you  that  is  lower  than  dealers  and 
jobbers  can  buy  similar  engines  for,  in  carload  lots,  for  spot  cash. 

An  engine  that  is  made  so  good  in  the  factory  that  1 w 11  send 
it  out  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  an  expert  to  any  inexperienced 
users,  on  30  days’  free  trial,  to  test  against  any  engine  made  of 
similar  horse-power  that  sells  for  twice  as  much,  and  let  him 
be  the  judge.  Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  a 


5-Hm-P.  Only  $119.50 


Get  Gaiioway's 
Biggest  and  Best 
FREE  TSBS8F  BOOK 

Write  today  for  my  beautiful  new  50-page  Engine  Book  in  four 
colors,  nothing  l.ke  it  ever  printed  before,  full  of  valuable  information, 
showing  how  I make  them  and  how  you  can  make  more  money  with  a 
gasoline  engine  on  the  farm.  Write  me — 

Wm.  Gal'oway,  Pres..  Wm.  Galloway  Go. 
103 S Galloway  Station.  Waterloo,  low* 
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Fruit  About  Gentry,  Ark. 

Gentry,  Ark.,  is  another  one  of  Ben- 
ton County’s  big  fruit  shipping  points 
that  is  attracting  attention  now.  Gen- 
try is  situated  on  the  Kansas  City 
Southern  Railroad,  222  miles  south 
of  Kansas  City.  The  population  is 
1,320.  Big  orchards  and  berry 
patches  extend  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion from  Gentry.  The  strawberry  in- 
terest here  in  very  large,  there  being 
at  present  over  five  hundred  acres  of 
very  fine  beds  for  next  season.  The 
growers  say  that  the  beds  are  looking 
better  than  ever  known  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year. 

There  was  not  a full  crop  of  peaches, 
but  the  quality  could  not  be  excelled. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Beaver  of  this  city  expressed 
several  crates  of  Elbertas  to  Mexico 
City,  Mexico,  which  arrived  in  good 
condition,  taking  into  consideration 
the  long  haul,  and  the  fact  that  the 
peaches  were  not  on  ice. 

Mr.  Beaver  picked  2,200  crates  of 
No.  1 Elbertas  off  four  acres  this  sea- 
son, which  averaged  him  70  cents  per 
crate  and  300  crates  of  culls  at  50 
cents  and  $1.00  per  bushel.  His  Jon- 
athan apples  brought  $6  to  $7  per  tree 
on  ten-year-old  trees. 

The  size  of  the  Jonathans  here  this 
season  are  so  large  that  if  the  writer 
would  give  the  correct  average  but 


Thus  the  Gentry  fruit  grower  is  a 
diversified  farmer.  Such  a thing  as 
an  absolute  failure  is  unknown  in  this 
community.  Notwithstanding  the 
splendid  soil  which  for  miles  sur- 
rounds Gentry,  the  fruit  growers  for 
several  seasons  had  almost  abandoned 
the  growing  of  food  products,  outside 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  But  owing 
to  the  extremely  high  price  of  wheat, 
corn  and  oats  last  year,  he  planted  a 
big  crop  of  the  above  grains. 

The  corn  crop  runs  from  35  to  80 
bushels  per  acre.  Wheat  grown  in 
bottom  land  averaged  30  bushels  per 
acre,  and  on  upland  20  bushels. 

The  poultry  industry  here,  as  else- 
where in  Benton  County,  is  large. 
There  was  shipped  from  Gentry  last 
year  12,210  pounds  of  poultry,  and 
2.356  cases  of  eggs. 

The  association  at  Gentry  expects 
to  ship  100  cars  of  green  apples  this 
year. 

The  Fruit-Growers’  Union  at  this 
place  is  managed  by  Mrs.  T.  H.  Oak- 
ley. The  union  ships  large  quantities 
of  small  fruits  in  carlots. 

One  of  the  leading  growers  in  the 
union  is  Mr.  Fred  Wiberg.  Mr.  Wi- 
berg  is  a diversified  fruit-grower  and 
makes  money  on  all  his  crops.  Here 
is  his  report  for  his  1910  crop:  He 

cleared  an  average  of  $75  per  acre  on 


DIBERG’S  APPLE  ORCHARD,  GENTRY,  ARK. 


few  people  outside  of  this  section 
could  believe  it.  Needless  to  say  they 
were  readily  snapped  up  at  fancy 
prices.  While  the  season  has  been 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  fruit,  yet, 
improved  methods  of  orhard  culture 
has  had  more  to  do  with  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  than  any  other  factor. 

Gentry  has  a fruit-growers  associ- 
ation that  is  incorporated  with  a cap 
ital  stock  of  $10,000.  Mr.  O.  W.  Pat- 
terson, manager  of  this  association, 
gave  the  writer  the  following  facts 
regarding  the  organization  which  may 
be  of  considerable  interest  to  other 
associations : 

The  association  buys  all  their  own 
crate  material,  fertilizers  and  spray- 
ing material  in  carlots,  thus  saving 
the  middleman’s  profit.  In  these  ma- 
terials alone  the  association  saves  the 
growers  many  hundreds  of  dollars 
each  year. 

They  own  and  operate  their  own 
canning  factory,  as  well  as  dryers. 
They  shipped  last  year  seven  cars  of 
evaporated  apples,  six  cars  of  “waste” 
product  and  eleven  cars  of  canned 
goods.  Mr.  Patterson  says  that  this 
season  they  will  handle  about  double 
this  quantity  of  the  above  products. 

The  association  last  spring  set  out 
80  acres  in  strawberries  for  next  sea- 
son. This  with  the  acerage  of  individ- 
ual members  will  give  the  association 
500  acres  of  strawberries  to  market 
next  season. 

The  association  this  year  has  thirty- 
five  acres  in  tomatoes  and  will  market 
185  acres.  Most  of  the  tomatoes  will 
be  canned. 

An  experiment  this  year  was.  made 
in  cantaloupes  and  this  quality  was 
found  to  be  excellent.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  association  to  plant  a large 
acreage  next  season. 


strawberries.  Mr.  Wibey  says  that  the 
reason  this  average  was  so  low  was 
on  acocunt  of  the  drouth  last  year  de- 
stroying so  many  of  his  plants.  Mr. 
Wiberg  cleared  $400  per  acre  on  his 
blackberries.  He  cleared  $650  on  two 
and  a half  acres  of  peaches.  Some  of 
his  6-year-old  peach  trees  brought 
him  $10  per  tree.  Our  illustration 
shows  a section  of  his  big  apple  or- 
chard. The  apple  and  pear  crop  is  not 
all  marketed  at  this  writing,  Septem- 
ber, and  Mr.  Wiberg  could  not  give 
an  average  of  his  apple  crop,  but  ow- 
ing to  the  fancy  quality  of  his  fruit 
he  will  doubtless  enjoy  a big  bank  roll 
when  all  of  his  apples  are  harvested. 

The  above  is  only  an  example  of 
what  many  of  the  growers  are  doing 
here  in  the  fruit  industry. 

But  few  fruit  associations  in  the  en- 
tire country  have  better  business  men 
to  look  after  their  interests  than  Man- 
agers T.  H.  Oakley  and  O.  W.  Patter- 
son. By  their  thorough,  honest  busi- 
ness methods  they  command  the  re- 
spect of  both  shipper  and  buyer.  A. 


WANT'F'D  Only  1-4  ttfT-2  value, for  our  fine  layers 
. 1 and  winners  before  winter.  Several 

lead  nfr  bn  eds  also  turV  eys,  ducks  and  geese.  Great  lay 
ers  and  winners.  Pens  averaged  244  eggs.  Won  at  all 
large  shows.  Free  catalog.  See  classified  advertisement. 

F.  GAGE  CUTLER _ Route  7,  Carthage,  Illinois 


“STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW” 

All  Standard  Varieties.  Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Currant  and  Grape  Plants  and  Asparagus  Roots  in 
Assortment.  Warranted  ’ rue-to-Name,  and  of  Grade 
represented.  Catalog  with  Cii'tural  Instruction  Free. 
C.  E,  WHITTEN,  Box  9,  BRIDGMAN,  MICHIGAN 


Emergency  Forces  Quick  Disposal  some  part  fifty 
shares  ($5,000)  standard  Orchard  Company.  Illinois 
Corporation.  Vaughan,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  other 
successful  Chicago  men  Directors.  Largest  peach  or- 
chard in  Texas  or  U.  S;  2,900  acres  fine  fruit  lai  d,  with 
140,000  trees  full  bearing.  1910  crop  of  220  carloads  sold 
for  $70,000  cash  at  Ry.  Sta.  on  property.  Address,  Box 
62,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 


START  A NURSERY  on  your  farm  or 

garden.  Home  grown  trees  sell 
at  a high  price;  best  paying  crop  you  can 
grow.  We  furnish  everything  to  start  with. 
Write  for  particulars.  Address  Ha-bor 
Springs  Nurseries,  Harbor  Springs,  Mich. 


Money-Makers 


Investors-Oepositors 

.1  Want  You  To  Have  TheseTwo 


FREE®^ 
BOOKS 

THESE  two  books  give  some  mighty 
intere.'ting  inside  facts  about  Banks 
and  Wall  Street  and  show  what  it  is 
necessary  to  do  m order  to  have  your  sav- 
ings working  for  you  instead  of  for  some 
bank  or  Wall  Street  Some  of  the  Big 
Banks  pay  as  high  as  100  per  cent  dividend; 
yet  they  only  pay  3 or  4 per  cent  on  saving 
deposits  I believe  that  the  man  who  works 
and  sacrifices  and  saves  should  put  his 
money  where  it  will  work  for  him  and 
where  he  will  get  the  big  profits  earned  instead  of 
little  3 or  4 per  cent 

Read  All  About  This  In  My 
Two  Free  Books 


There  are  plenty  of  high  cla^s  investments  where  you  can 
put  your  surplus  money  with  the  absolute  assurance  that  it 
will  work  and  increase  and  earn  for  you  and  for  no  one  else 
I have  oecn  decline  with  hundreds  of  thousands  ol  farm- 
ers and  working  men  and  women  in  all  parrs  of  America 
tor  ever  22  years  and  I know  that  the  people  who  work  and 
save  have  been  obliged  to  take  3 or  4 per  cent  inieresi  while 
the  Big  Fellows  got  all  the  rest 
M v two  Free  Books  will  show  you  how  to  lake  advaniage 
ot  some  of  the  Big  Financial  opportunities— send  lor  them 
toda\  — they  cosi  you  nothing  - they  do  not  put  you  under 
any  obligations  whatever  1 want  you  to  have  these  (act. 
about  Banks.  Railroads.  Wall  Street,  and  Investments  in 
general  I f you  have  any  money  on  deposit  in  banks  or  any 
money  you  want  to  invest  or  if  you  want  to  begin  saving  so 
as  to  be  financially  independent,  then  be  sure  to  send  today 
tor  these  two  Free  Books 

You  don’t  have  to  write  a letter,  just  say  "Send  me 
the  Free  Books”  and  I'll  mail  them  at  once. 

M.W.  SAVAGE,  209  Prince  St.,  Minneapolis, Minn. 


4t  why 

•ff  Wall 

* Street 
Rules 

' it  With  the 
mf  people A 
Tfl  Money 


$1  Down  Buys  Choicest  Grape 
Fruit  and  Orange  Land 


of  a cluster  of  grape  fruit  from 
a two-year-old  tree  on  Indian 
River  Land.  It  is  such  proofs 
as  these  that  we  want  to  put 
before  you  as  an  investor  In  Florda 

Land.  GET  OUR  BOOK  TODAY. 


We  offer  the  best  opportunities  to  home-seekers  1 
and  investors  that  you  can  find  in  any  part  of  the 

whole  state  of  Florida. 

A ten-acre  farm  maizes  a for- 
tune and  only  a few  years 
needed  to  produce  results. 

Our  land  is  situated  in 
the  famous  Indian  River 
didrict,  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  state,  below  the  dam- 
aging frost  line,  but  far 
enough  north  to  produce 
the  finest  grade  of  grape 
fruit  and  oranges  known. 

Roseland  Park 


consists  of  23,000  acres,  which  is  divided  up 
into  10-acre  tracts.  It  adjoins  land  in  this 
district  that  is  already  under  cultivation.  It  is 
in  the  midst  of  settled  country,  with  fine  rail 

. and  water  transportation  facilities.  Itoffersyou  / 

fT  an  opportunity  to  buy  a 1 0-acre  farm  on  your  own  terms  and  pay  for  it  out  of  what  you  earn.  > 

Investigate  this  opportunity  at  once.  ^pti^rPfseas;ethb“fn10'  yn.ru. 

. ®.“»  * land 


taken  up!  In  a short  time  there  will  be  none  left.  The  opportunity  now  offered  will 
never  come  to  you  again.  Let  us  send  you  our  big  48-page  illustrated  booklet, 
showing  you  by  actual  photographs  of  farms  that  are  now  producing,  just  what  S 
a rich,  fertile  country  thisis.  Let  us  show  you  the  prosperous  homes  surround-  J*  without  anyob- 
mg  this  territory.  Let  us  tell  you  all  the  advantages  of  climate,  convenient  r ligation  on  my 
access  to  big  cities,  and  other  facts  and  statistics  that  you  should  know.  S yo^V*  boolfict  ''giving 

Great  Florida  Booklet  Free  Send  us  your  name  and  / 

■ address  on  this  cou-  y • • 


/Developing  Co. 
Box  51 
Clarittda,  Iowa 

Gentlemen: 


pon  and  we  will  send  you  the  most  interesting  book  about  Florida  f 
you  ever  read.  It  Will  tell  you  all  about  this  great  state  and  the  . . 


Florida  land  proposition. 


you  all  about  this  great  state  ana  tne  + 
opportunities  for  wealth  such  as  never  before  existed.  Remember  you  can  j 
buy  a 10-acre  farm  in  our  district  for  only  $1.00  an  acre  down,  balance  A 
on  terms  to  suit  yourself.  Do  not  delay.  Our  land  is  selling^  rap-  S \ 


idly.  Get  thi6 free  book  at  once.  No  obligation  to  buy.  Let  A' 
us  demonstrate  the  value  of  our  proposition  at  our  own  expense,  f 

FLORIDA  LAND  DEVELOPING  CO.  / • 

Box  51,  Clarinda,  Iowa  / 

I—  II—  —I * 


Reliable  Commission  Merchants 


COYNE  BROTHERS 
Handle  All  Kinds  Fruit  and  Produce. 
160  South  Water  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


YUILLE-MILLER  CO. 
.Receivers  all  kinds  fruit  and  produce, 
''-rand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


CABOT’S  SHEATHING 

QUILT 


HARVESTING  NEWTOWN  PIPPINS  IN  ORCHARD  OF  COL.  WOODRUM,  NEAR  ROANOKE,  VA. 


undred  years.  The  Handy  apple 
ee  is  now  in  a good  state  of  preser- 
ation,  is  as  large  and  magnificent  in 
s foliage  as  a grand  old  oak  and 
overs  a spread  of  over  one  hundred 
jet  with  a trunk  that  is  over  three 
jet  thick. 

Virginia  offers  many  inducements 


The  time  is  coming  in  Virginia, 
when  she  will  rank  at  the  head,  not 
only  in  quantity  of  production,  but 
in  the  thorough  cultivation,  pruning, 
spraying  and  packing  of  her  unsur- 
passed fruit.  Heretofore,  the  barrel 
has  been  largely  used,  due  no  doubt 
to  the  fact  that  a big  proportion  of  her 


hibited  at  our  recent  apple  show  at 
Winchester,  Va.;  and  the  judges  who 
presided  at  this  show  and  who  have 
presided  at  other  shows  all  over  the 
United  States  declared  that  our  apple 
were  equal  in  flavor,  aroma  and  gen- 
eral attractiveness  to  those  grown  in 
the  best  apple  producing  sections  of 


is  not  n mere  felt  or  paper.  It  is 
ten  times  warmer  tban  tlie  best 
and  costliest  papers,  and  Incom- 
parably warmer  than  the  cheap 
ones.  It  is  a matted  lining  full 
of  dead  air  spaces  that  keeps  out 
the  cold  in  the  same  way  that 
a bird’s  feathers  do.  It  costs 
about  lc  a foot  and  will  pay  for 
itself  over  and  over  again  in  sav- 
ing fuel  and  protecting  stored 
fruit  and  vegetables  from  frost, 
and  your  family  from  discomfort 
and  doctor's  bills.  Send  for  a 
free  sample,  and  name  of  nearest 
agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc. 

5 Oliver  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Also  C a lot's  Crnsott  Shm[lc  Stains 
Conserve  Wood  Prtstrvativt 
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V irginia  an  Apple  Country 


The  American  apple  growers  and 
the  public  at  large  recognizes  New 
York  state  as  the  largest  apple-pro- 
ducing section  in  the  United  States. 
They  also  realize  that  all  the  central 
states  give  considerable  attention  to 
this  valuable  crop,  and  that  the  fertile1 
valleys  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Colo- 
rado and  Montana  are  large  produc- 
ers of  the  best  varieties  of  apples. 

Most  of  us  do  not  know,  however, 
that  old  Virginia  is  one  of  the  great- 
est apple-producing  sections  in  the 
country  and  that  this  state  stands  in 
fourth  place  from  the  top  as  an  apple 
producer.  The  Souhern  people,  as 
a rule,  are  inclined  to  go  ahead  con- 
servatively in  all  their  development 
enterprises — to  saw  wood  and  say  lit- 
tle about  the  returns  they  are  getting. 
For  this  reason,  the  opportunities  for 
the  fruit-grower  have  not  been  adver- 
tised to  the  outside  world  as  they 
should  be  and  little  is  known  of  the 
vast  producing  possibilities  of  the 
South  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
North  and  West.  No  better  apple  and 
fruit  growing  territory  exists  any- 
where than  in  the  valleys  and  on  the 
mountain  slopes  bordering  both  sides 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Alleghany 
Mountains,  extending  from  Maryland 
clear  through  to  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee. 

Large  Returns  from  Virginia  Orchards 

Apple  lands  in  the  best  sections  of 
the  Northwest  and  the  Middle  West 
range  from  $50  to  $250  per  acre  for 
raw  land.  The  orchards,  as  a rule,  are 
small  and  well  cultivated.  As  a re- 
sult the  net  profits,  from  'this  inten- 
sive cultivation,  frequently  run  in  ex- 
cess of  $400  per  acre  from  twelve- 
year-old  trees.  Equally  good  lands, 
as  well  adapted  to  apple  culture,  can 
be  obtained  today  in  the  best  sections 
of  Virginia  for  from  $20  to  $50  per 
acre  and  we  have  well-known  orchards 
in  this  state  that  returned  net  profits 
of  nearly  $1,000  per  acre,  but  from  old- 
er trees — twenty-five  to  thirty  years 
from  planting. 

Our  trees  do  not  mature  as  early 
as  those  in  some  of  the  irrigated  sec- 
tions of  the  West,  but  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  our  trees  are 
longer-lived,  and  numerous  orchards 
can  be  seen  throughout  the  state  that 
are  still  bearing,  the  trees  of  which 
range  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  years 
old.  At  Stuart  in  Patrick  County, 
Virginia,  just  south  of  Roanoke,  is  the 
celebrated  Handy  apple  tree  which 
has  an  authentic  record  of  abundant 
crops  almost  yearly  for  the  past  one 


by 


to  the  horticulturist  not  offered 
other  sections  of  our  country. 

First.  Accessibility  to  markets.  Our 
apple  territory  is  within  eight  to 
twelve  hours  of  the  large  markets  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  including 
Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia 
and  New  York. 


Second.  Low  freight  rates,  conse- 
quent upon  proximity  to  large  mar- 


crop is  exported  to  England  and  the 
continent,  where  the  barrels  seem  to 
be  more  desired  than  the  boxes.  The 
box  is  rapidly  c-ming  into  general 
use  for  packing  fancy  fruit.  The  ap- 
ples are  being  graded  to  more  uni- 
formity, and  attractive  lithographs, 
etc.,  are  coming  into  more  general 
use. 

What  Virginia  Offers. 

To  sum  up,  Virginia  offers  to  the 
prospective  orchardist  the  following 
inducements: 

Land  at  less  than  one-tenth  the 


any  other  portion  of  the  country. 

F.  H.  LaBAUME, 

Agricultural  & Industrial  Agent,  Nor- 
folk & Western  Ry.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Seedling  Peach  from  Oregon. 

The  Fruit-Grower  recently  received 
a basket  of  seedling  peaches  from  Mr. 
FI.  C.  Kirshbaum,  Ashland,  Ore.,  who 
sent  them  because-  of  their  novelty. 
The  fruit  is  not  large;  in  fact,  it  iscon- 
siderably  below  the  average  size,  but 
Mr.  Kirshbaum  appreciates  them  be- 


ONE  MAN’S  EXHIBIT  OF  APPLES  AT  WINCHESTER  (VA)  FRUIT  SHOW,  JANUARY,  1910.  VARIETIES  ARE 
JONATHAN,  GRIMES  GOLDEN,  YORK  IMPERIAL,  STAYMAN  WINESAP,  NEWTOWN  PIPPIN. 


kets.  It  costs  less  than  25  cents 
per  barrel  to  ship  apples  from  Vir- 
ginia to  New  York  City,  with  a pro- 
portionate rate  effective  to  Philadel- 
phia, Washington  and  Baltimore. 

Third.  Ample  annual  rainfall  (av- 
eraging 45  inches),  doing  away  with 
the  necessity  for  irrigation,  along  with 
delightful  climate,  charming  social  en- 
vironment and  cultured  hospitable 
people,  making  this  one  of  the  most 
delightful  sections  from  a living 
standpoint. 

Fourth.  Extremely  low  prices  at 
which  good  apple  lands  can  be  ob- 
tained. Raw  land,  highly  adapted  to 
the  growing  of  orchards,  with  ideal 
exposures,  proper  water  and  air  drain- 
age, accessible  to  best  shipping  points, 
may  be  had  at  prices  averaging  from 
$10  per  acre  and  upward,  depending  on 
location  and  development  of  adjacent 
lands. 


price  of  land  in  the  highly  developed 
apple  sections  of  our  country  that 
will  produce  equal  returns,  acre  for 
acre,  when  properly  planted  and  cul- 
tivated. A home  in  a delightful  com- 
munity with  excellent  church  and 
school  advantages,  good  roads,  beau- 
tiful mountain  scenery,  numerous 
streams  of  clear  cold  water  and  a 
charming  and  delightful  social  envir- 
onment. All  this  within  one  night’s 
trip  from  the  largest  cities  in  the 
country,  including  an  opportunity  to 
grow  up  with  a section  that  is  just  be- 
ginning to  realize  the  wonderful  pos- 
sibilities that  confront  it,  and  in  con- 
sequence a Ifurther  opportunity  tto 
command  attractive  returns  on  an  in- 
vestment of  one-fourth  to  one-tenth 
the  amount  necessary,  in  other  highly 
developed  fruit  sections.  We  chal- 
lenge any  section  of  the  country  to 
produce  better  apples  than  were  ex- 


cause they  look  so  much  like  an  apri- 
cot; they  are  about  the  size  of  large 
apricots,  are  of  the  same  color  and 
shape,  and  he  says  that  when  they 
are  canned  they  can  hardly  be  told 
from  apricots.  The  advantage  over 
this  fruit  is  that  trees  bloom  later 
and  are  less  likely  to  be  caught  by 
frost. 

The  specimens  sent  The  Fruit- 
Grower  fully  answer  Mr.  Kirsh- 
baum’s  description;  the  fruit  carried 
well,  having  been  shipped  when  fully 
ripe,  and  arriving  in  good  condition. 

Sj-S,  ^ 

Facts  About  Strawberries. 

Read  the  advertisement  of  J.  A. 
Bauer,  who  offers  our  readers  choice 
strawberry  plants.  Mr.  Bauer  has 
grown  up  in  the  business  and  has 
made  good  in  his  line.  Address  him. 
— J.  A.  BAUER,  Judsonia,  Ark. 

The  Ohio  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, co-operating  with  the  Ohio 
State  University,  will  hold  an  apple 
show  at  Columbus  early  in  January. 
More  than  $1,000  will  be  awarded  in 
premiums. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— All  the  leading:  money  malt- 
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REO 


TWO-CYLINDER 
CONVERTIBLE  CAR 


$1000 


OU  want  a car  with  proof  back  of  it,  and  that  is  the  Reo. 

Perfect  score  in  all  Endurance  Contests,  and  famous  get-there-and-back 
ability  in  private  use — 30,000  Reos  are  doing  good  service  today  in  various  parts 
of  the  world. 


The  reason  is  plain  and  easy  to  understand.  Direct  engineering  instead  of 
complicated,  and  the  money  put  into  quality  instead  of  quantity.  Your  experience 
with  machinery  has  proven  that  to  be  true  over  and  over  again.  The  machine 
that  is  built  on  simple  but  effective  lines,  of  the  very  best  material  known  for  each 
part,  may  not  look  so  valuable  as  a more  elaborate  and  roundabout  and  heavy 
machine.  But  it  stands  the  test,  and  is  doing  good  work  for  you  when  the  preten- 
tious machine  is  in  the  scrap-heap. 

Exactly  so  with  the  Reo — every  Reo  ever  built.  Though  light  weight  it  is 
strong,  because  every  part  is  built  of  the  best  possible  material  in  the  best  possible 
way.  And  it  is  powerfuHots  of  net  power — because  the  power  is  directly  and 
economically  applied. 

Common-sense  applied  to  motor-car  building — that  is  the  whole  secret  of 
it.  Common-sense  and  twenty-five  years’  experience  in  building  effective  and 
durable  gasoline  motors. 


This  two-cylinder  Reo  is  quickly  and  perfectly  convertible.  You  can  change  it  from  the  roomy 
five-passenger  Touring  Car  that  you  see  in  the  big  picture  above  to  the  Roadster  (for  two — emergency 
seat  holding  two  more)  or  the  Delivery  Car,  in  the  smaller  pictures.  You  change  it  in  three  minutes 
with  the  greatest  ease. 

It  is  the  handy  car  for  work  or  pleasure,  or  both. 

Write  immediately  for  catalogue,  and  get  next  to  the  nearest  Reo  dealer.  We’ll  tell  you 
who  he  is. 

R M Owen  & Co  Lansing  Michigan  General  Sales  Agents  for  Reo  Motor  Car  Go 

_ Licensed  under  Selden  Patent 
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Waynesboro  (Va.)  Apple  Crop. 

The  Waynesboro  section  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  is  now  harvesting 
a “bumper”  crop  of  red  apples,  the 
largest  and  finest  quality  ever  grown 
in  this  fruit  section.  The  1910  season 
has  been  perfect  for  the  development 
of  the  apples,  an  even  and  plentiful 
rainfall  in  June,  July  and  August,  hot 
sun  and  clear  days  in  September  have 
all  worked  to  produce  large  apples 
with  clear,  waxy  skin  and  of  a high 
color  and  the  orchards  show  solid 
rows  of  trees  loaded  with  fruit  that 
will  grade  largely  to  fancy. 

In  one  of  the  large  commercial  ap- 
ple orchards  near  Waynesboro  an  up- 


to-date  packing  plant  has  been  estab- 
lished under  the  management  of  Ore- 
gon packers;  the  apples  are  being 
graded  on  an  automatic  grading  ma- 
chine and  being  wrapped  in  paper  and 
packed  in  the  standard  boxes  by  a 
corps  of  skilled  packers  brought  here 
from  Oregon  for  this  purpose;  west- 
ern fruit  association  standards  for 
sizes,  color,  etc.,  are  being  carefully 
followed.  The  writer  watched  the 
packing  of  a lot  of  1,000  boxes  of 
Stayman  Winesaps  that  are  being 
shipped  to  Boston  for  the  Christmas 
trade;  the  apples  ran  3,  3J4  and  4-tier 
with  a large  percentage  of  “Extra 
Fancy.” 

This  orchard  also  shipped  today 
2,000  boxes  of  Stayman  Winesaps  to 
New  York  for  export  to  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  the  freight  rate  from 
Waynesboro  to  New  York  was  8 1-3 
cents  per  bushel  box. 

The  first  of  the  red  apples  to  move 
from  the  Waynesboro  orchards  were 
the  Lowrys,  which  showed  high  color, 
graded  well,  4-tier  pack,  and  bid  well 


and  quantities  are  better  than  ever 
before  seen  in  these  orchards  and  sev- 
eral sales  of  Yorks  have  been  made  to 
Chicago  buyers  at  $1  per  bushel  on 
the  trees,  the  buyers  picking,  packing 
and  furnishing  packages.  Several  car- 
loads of  Waynesboro  Yorks  have  been 
exported  to  England  this  week.  Some 
green  Yorks  sold  in  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, this  week  at  $7  per  barrel. 

The  Winesap,  Grimes  Golden,  Rome 
Beauty,  Bonum  and  Arkansas  all 
show  high  quality  in  the  orchards. 
The  first  fruit  is  well  set  on  the  trees 
and  these  varieties  promise  to  make 
a record  yield  per  acre  this  year. 

Modern  methods  of  cultivation, 


pruning,  spraying,  etc.,  have  been  uni- 
versally followed  in  these  orchards, 
and  this  year  they  produced  a full  crop 
of  summer  and  fall  apples  which  were 
all  taken  by  the  large  city  markets  at 
prices  ranging  from  $1  to  $3  per  bar- 
rel in  the  orchards.  During  August 
the  Waynesboro  section  shipped  over 
0,000  barrels  of  Transparent,  Astrach- 
an,  Maiden  Blush,  Rambo  and  other 
summer  varieties. 

Compliments  are  being  paid  to  our 
growers  by  several  Oregon  apple 
growers  who  are  here  this  year  to 
watch  the  harvesting  of  the  apple  crop 
and  the  prediction  of  James  M.  Irvine, 
editor  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  who  was 
here  in  June,  1909,  on  a visit  to  our 
orchards,  to  the  effect  that  Waynes- 
boro will  be  heard  from  as  a producer 
of  high  grade  apples,  seems  to  be  com- 
ing true.  H.  M.  MAGIE. 

Waynesboro,  Va.,  Sept.  17. 

Now,  friends,  we  want  you  to  do 
this:  Send  at  least  one  new  subscrip- 

tion with  your  renewal,  and  send  it 


HOME  OP  A FRUIT-GROWER  SUBSCRIBER  IN  “THE  VALLEY  OP 

VIRGINIA” 


to  equal  last  year’s  selling  price  which 
was  $5  per  bushel.  This  Lowry  is 
the  sweet  winter  apple  that  was  pro- 
pagated in  a Virginia  orchard  some 
ten  years  ago. 

The  York  Imperials  will  be  picked 
and  packed  next  week.  The  crop  in 
the  Waynesboro  section  is  estimated 
at  120,000  bushels.  The  size,  color 


at  once.  We  are  willing  to  do  as  much 
for  you. 

The  Fruit-Grower  suits  me  better 
than  any  other  horticultural  paper  I 
have  ever  seen.  It  teaches  the  be- 
ginner how  to  grow  fruit  profitably. — 
S.  A.  Weaver,  Rathdrum,  Idaho. 


oo 


a 

month  buys  an 
[Apple  Orchard 
Tract  in 

Smia 


The  Virginia  Apple  Orchard 
is  a Money-maker 


You  can  own  a Virginia  Apple  Orchard  in  the  Famous  Fruit 
Section  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  at  a cost  to  you  of  17c  per  day. 

A Fortune  and  a Happy,  Healthy  Life  await  you  in  this 
Land  of  Sunshine,  Healthy  Climate,  Mountains  and  Valleys, 
Pure  Water,  Flowers  and  Fruits. 

At  $20  to  $50  per  acre  you  can  now  buy  apple  land,  5 to  10 
acres  of  which,  under  cultivation,  will  produce  a sure,  steady 
income  of  $1,500  to  $3,000  per  year,  and  a home  under  the 
brightest  and  happiest  conditions  in  this  great  country. 

Good  farm  lands  where  a single  crop  often  pays  for  the  land 
can  be  bought  for  $10  an  acre  and  up. 

You  will  find  the  Virginia  apple  and  farm  possibilities  fully 
discussed  in  the  big  Apple  and  Fruit  number  of  the  Southern 
Homeseekers’  and  Investors’  Guide.  It  tells  all  about  what  is 
being  done  today  by  men  under  ordinary  conditions.  It  will 
give  you  proof  of  the  strong  statements  above,  and  will  enable 
you  to  judge  whether  or  not  you  can  come  to  this  region  and  at 
a small  investment  buy  a tract,  the  income  of  which  will  make 
you  independent  for  life. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  to  us  today  so  we  may 
forward  immediately  your  copy  of  this  big  interesting  book, 
Without  Cost  or  Obligation. 


The  Apples  That  Kings  Eat 

It  is  a fact  that  Virginia  Al- 
bemarle Pippins  are  the  apples 
which  are  exported  for  use  on 
the  tables  of  the  crowned  heads 
of  Europe. 

These  same  apples  bring 
fancy  prices  in  the  choice  mar- 
kets of  the  North,  New  York. 
Philadelphia,  Washington  and 
Boston. 

One  man  for  example,  sold 
ten  barrels  of  Albemarle  Pip- 
pins for  $120,  which  were  sent 
to  New  York  City  (in  the 
greatest  apple  state  of  the 
Union)  and  sold  at  ten  cents 
apiece. 

Come  to  Virginia 

We  are  now  harvesting  a 
bumper  crop  of  the  finest  ap- 
ples ever  grown  in  the  State. 

New  York  fruit  buyers  are 
paying  cash  for  the  apples  on 
the  trees  that  are  netting  the 
orchard-owners  $300  per  acre 
this  year. 


Close  Markets  and  Low 
Freight  Rates 

The  accessibility  of  this  re- 
gion is  a strong  argument  in  its 
favor.  New  York  City  and  the 
other  great  markets  are  but 
twelve  hours  away  and  apples 
can  be  shipped  to  New  York 
for  less  than  10c  per  bushel  box. 

Apples  can  be  grown  here 
with  less  effort  and  at  lower 
cost  than  other  regions,  be- 
cause nature  provides  enough 
rainfall,  45  inches  per  annum, 
to  obviate  the  expense  of  arti- 
ficial irrigation. 

In  addition  there  are  every- 
where springs  and  streams  of 
the  purest  water  for  every  pur- 
pose. 

A Climate  Unsurpassed 

Virginia’s  climate  is  mild  and 
healthful  in  the  highest  degree!  The 
people  are  very  hospitable,  and  the 
welcome  they  extend  to  the  new- 
comer is  as  hearty  as  it  is  sincere. 

There  are  good  schools,  g;ood 
roads,  in  fact  all  of  the  good  things 
that  make  life  really  worth  while. 


Visit  Virginia  at  the  low  Homeseekers’  rates  in  effect  from  points 
in  the  West  and  Northwest.  Ask  your  ticket  agent. 

Be  sure  to  write  for  our  Homeseekers’  and  Investors’  Guide.  Fill 
out  and  mail  the  coupon. 
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Summer  Meeting  of  the  Vermont 
Horticulturists. 

The  Vermont  Horticultural  Society 
held  its  summer  meeting  Sept.  Gth  and 
7th  at  South  Hero,  in  Grand  Isle 
County,  with  nearly  every  working 
member  present.  The  meeting  was 
purely  educational.  There  were  dem- 
onstrations of  apple  packing  conduct- 
ed by  President  Perry;  of  spraying  by 
Mr.  Phelps;  of  orchard  management 
by  Mr.  Kenney,  and  of  orchard  in- 
spection by  Professors  Cummings  and 
Armstrong  of  the  Experiment  Station. 
These  gentlemen  described  a dozen  or 
more  insect  pests  and  fungus  diseases, 
which  were  found  in  the  orchards  vis- 
ited. Among  them  was  the  leaf  blis- 


honey.  Without  bees  there  can  be  no 
apples.  He  alluded  to  the  uneven  ap- 
ple crop  in  Grand  Isle  County,  and 
said  that  in  every  instance  (where 
there  was  a full  yield  the  bearing  trees 
stand  in  close  proximity  to  a colony 
of  bees,  and  in  every  instance  where 
there  is  a light  yield  or  a failure  the 
trees  are  located  at  a distance  from 
any  considerable  number  of  bees.  In 
ordinary  seasons  this  would  make  less 
difference  in  Grand  Isle  County,  as 
bees  are  known  to  travel  long  dis- 
tances in  search  of  honey,  but  last 
year  the  weather  was  cold  and  wet 
and  stormy  during  the  entire  period 
that  the  trees  were  in  bloom.  Conse- 
quently the  bees  could  work  but  little 


the  color  of  the  bark  of  the  tree.  Care 
is  necessary  to  fill  the  cavity  in  such 
manner  as  to  exclude  moisture  and 
also  that  the  new  growth  of  wood  will 
spread  over  the  filling  instead  of  forc- 
ing its  way  into  the  cavity.  While 
there  may  be  different  opinions  as  to 
the  practical  benefits  resulting  from 
treatment,  no  one  will  deny  that  a 
tree  will  present  a far  more  attrac- 
tive appearance  when  neatly  filled. 

In  answer  to  a question  as  to  the 
best  season  to  remove  a large  limb 
with  reference  to  the  early  heHing 
of  the  wound,  he  said  that  it  made 
no  difference.  It  is  true  he  said  that 
if  a limb  is  cut  off  in  May  the  wound 
will  begin  healing  almost  immediate- 


AdVance  Issue  of 
Che  Coca-Cola  Girl 
Calendar  for  1911 


Va. 


HAULING  APPLES  TO  COLD  STORAGE 

These  apples  are  going  from  orchard  of  a Fruit-Grower  subscriber,  John  M.  Steck,  to  cold  storage  at  Winchester, 
Note  the  good  roads.  No  better  turnpike  roads  are  found  anywhere  than  around  Winchester. 


ter  mite  which  is  of  recent  introduc- 
tion into  Vermont.  It  has,  however, 
spread  very  rapidly  and  is  now  found 
in  great  abundance  in  every  county  in 
the  state.  Its  injury  might  easily  be 
mistaken  for  Bordeaux  injury,  leaf 
spot  or  rust.  It  is  caused  by  a micro- 
scopic insect  closely  related  to  the 
spider  family.  It  spends  the  winter 
on  the  bud  scales  and  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  spraying  with  lime-sulphur. 

W.  N.  Phelps  gave  a history  of  ap- 
ple growing  in  Grand  Isle  County. 
He  said  he  remembered  the  first  ship- 
ment of  apples  ever  made  from  the 
county.  It  consisted  of  a thousand 
bushels  of  cider  apples  sent  in  bulk 
in  a barge  to  Canada,  and  netted  10 
cents  a bushel.  Last  fall  South  Hero 
shipped  sixteen  thousand  barrels  of 
No.  1 apples.  This  is  a very  small 
part  of  what  ought  to  be  grown  here. 
A very  small  percentage  of  orchard 
land  is  planted  to  apple  trees,  and 
he  urged  the  planting  of  more  trees; 
said  the  population  is  increasing, 
wealth  is  increasing  faster  than  the 
acreage  of  apple  trees.  Assuming  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  overstock,  the 
effect  would  not  be  felt  in  New  Eng- 
ldan  until  the  apple  growing  industry 
on  the  Pacific  slope  had  been  ruined. 
He  named  a dozen  or  more  apple 
growers  who  net  more  than  five 
thousand  dollars  annually  for  their 
apple  crop,  and  said  it  is  by  far  the 
most  profitable  branch  of  farming. 

President  Perry  said  that  for  sev- 
eral years  he  had  been  investigating 
the  methods  and  conditions  of  fruit- 
growing on  the  Pacific  slope  and  he 
had  become  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  Champlain  has  really  as  good 
advantages  in  the  way  of  soil  and 
climate  as  the  famous  Hood  River 
Valley,  and  in  addition  there  is  a 
saving  of  three  hundred  dollars  a 
car  in  freight  rates  to  New  York.  The 
only  thing  we  lack  is  the  practice  of 
up-to-date  methods  of  fruit-growing. 
Our  grandfathers  raised  cider  apples 
and  so  long  as  we  follow  their  meth- 
ods we  shall  raise  cider  apples.  He 
urged  the  fruit-growers  to  keep  more 
bees;  said  that  the  apple  blossom  is 
so  constructed  that  it  can  be  pollen- 
ized  only  by  the  action  of  bees  in 
crawling  into  them  in  search  o? 


and  only  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  their  hives.  Thus  the  blossoms  on 
trees  nearby  were  pollenized  and  a 
good  crop  is  the  result.  Trees  at  a 
distance  were  not  visited;  blossoms 
were  not  pollenized  and  a failure  was 
inevitable.  He  urged  the  fruit  grow- 
ers to  keep  more  bees,  and  not  only 
'for  the  direct  profit  in  honey,  but  for 
the  indirect  profit  in  their  influence  on 
the  apple  crop. 

C.  O.  Ormsbee  of  Montpelier  spoke 
of  the  treatment  of  decayed  cavities  or 
“tree  surgery,”  as  it  is  commonly 
called.  This  is  coming  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a distinct  profession,  but  it 
is  one  that  ought  not  to  exist,  for  if 
trees  received  proper  care  there  would 
be  no  decay.  He  said  that  all  decay 
of  a tree  results  either  from  a fungus 
or  a bacterial  disease.  The  logical 
method  of  treatment,  therefore,  is  to 
remove  all  bacteria  or  all  the  repro- 
ductive parts  of  thn  fungus  and  so 
seal  the  cavity  that  no  others  can 
enter.  If  this  is  properly  done  and 
the  tree  is  given  such  cultural  treat- 
ment as  to  keep  it  in  a healthy  and 
growing  condition  a growth  of  new 
wood  will  ultimately  form  over  the 
cavity  and  completely  conceal  it.  Mr. 
Ormbee  has  been  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  tree  surgery  for  the  past  six 
years  and  with  uniformly  good  suc- 
cess. This  is  his  method: 

He  first  removes  all  of  the  affected 
wood  that  it  is  possible  to  remove 
without  cutting  away  so  much  of  the 
living  tissue  as  to  seriously  injure  its 
health,  or  so  much  of  its  supporting 
wood  as  to  seriously  weaken  the  tree; 
or  without  incurring  an  expense  great- 
er than  the  value  of  the  tree  will 
warrant.  As  perfectly  simplified  treat- 
ment would  require  the  removal  of 
all  dead  as  well  as  all  decayed  wood, 
but  in  many  instances  the  condition  of 
the  tree  makes  this  impracticable. 
After  claning  the  cavity  he  paints  the 
interior  with  coal  tar  or  washes  it 
wit  ha  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron  and  fills  it  with  a concrete  mix- 
ture of  Portland  cement,  sand  and 
water,  using  also  stones  or  brick  for 
filling  if  the  cavity  is  large.  The  out- 
er surface  he  smooths  off  with  a mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  sand  and  cement 
with  enough  lamp  black  to  bring  it  to 


ly  and  continue  until  growth  ends  in 
the  fall.  If  it  is  removed  late  in  the 
season  healing  will  not  begin  until 
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the  following  spring.  If  the  wound 
has  been  protected  so  that  the  ex- 
posed edge  of  the  cambium  has 
not  been  dried,  the  healing  process 
will  begin  with  the  season  of  growth 
and  continue  just  as  though  the  limb 
had  been  recently  removed.  If,  how- 
ever, the  wound  has  not  been  pro- 
tected and  the  edge  of  the  cambium 
has  dried,  healing  will  begin  at  the 
living  bark,  and  the  process  must  first 
cover  the  sides  of  the  stub  from  which 
the  bark  has  dried  before  it  can  reach 
the  surface.  Grafting  wax  applied  in 
a narrow  ring  upon  the  exposed  edge 
of  the  bark  will  prevent  its  drying. 
He  recommended  painting  the  wounds 
and  keeping  them  painted  until  grown 
over.  He  prefers  coal  tar  for  this  pur- 
pose. Some  have  said  that  this  will 
injure  the  cambium,  but  this  has  not 
been  his  experience.  Painting  does 
not  assist  the  healing  process.  Its 
only  use  is  to  prevent  decay. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  society 
will  be  held  in  Brattleboro  some  time 
in  November.  C.  O.  ORMSBEE. 

Montpelier,  Vermont. 


Get  Near  to  the  Great  Markets 

Come  to  Berkeley  County,  West  Virginia 

West  Virginia  is  the  great  fruit  state  of  the  future.  Not  a far-off 
future,  either. 

Experts  from  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agriculture  admit  it. 

The  industry’s  rapid  growth  in  the  state  indicate  it. 

Phenomenal  apple  and  peach  crops  bear  witness  to  it. 

Natural  soil  and  climatic  conditions  conduce  to  it. 

The  remarkable  quality  of  the  fruit  assures  it. 

Its  nearness  to  the  great  Eastern  and  Southern  markets  makes  it 

Inevitable. 

Berkeley  County,  the  banner  apple  county  of  West  Virginia,  has  a 
hustling  Horticultural  Society.  That  will  help  some,  too.  It  will  hold  its 

Second  Annual  Apple  Show  and  Carnival 

At  Martinsburg,  West  Virginia,  October  27fh,  28th  and  29th 

The  exhibition  of  fruit  will  be  an  eye-opener.  A splendid  program  of 
entertainment  has  been  prepared,  including  a banquet  to  the  visiting  grow- 
ers. There  will  be  athletic  contests,  packing  contests,  races,  tug-of-war 
tournaments,  etc. 

Make  up  your  mind  to  COME.  Orchard  land  values  are  rising  like 
magic  here.  There  is  money  to  be  made,  and  made  fast.  Come  prepared 
for  surprises.  You  will  find  a land  teeming  with  opportunities.  Come  and 
judge  for  yourself. 

Take  a drive  over  the  famous  “Apple  Pie  Bidge,”  where  the  crop  of 
one  orchardist  brought  $50,000  last  year,  and  where  returns  per  acre  ranged 
from  $400  to  $2,000.  Then  look  around  you  and  see  the  ideal  orchard  lands 
that  lack  only  a little  money  and  skillful  culture  to  make  them  big  profit 
producers. 

Berkeley  County’s  apple  crop  last  year  brought  $350,000.  The  industry 
here  is  in  its  swaddling  clothes.  Good  fruit  land  can  still  be  bought  at 
low  prices.  Natural  drainage.  No  tiling  needed. 

The  altitude  practically  eliminates  frost  dangers.  The  ideal  adapta- 
bility of  the  soil  makes  this  the  finest  fruit  producing  section  of  this  most 
promising  of  fruit  states. 

We  are  not  appealing  to  the  inexperienced,  who  wouldn’t  KNOW  good 
orchard  land  if  they  SAW  it.  There  is  too  much  of  that  done  by  irrespon- 
sible promoters.  Nor  do  we  have  anything  to  sell.  WE  NEED  GROWERS 
WHO  HAVE  MADE  GOOD.  Growers  who  could  not  be  deceived 
in  a piece  of  land.  Growers  who  want  to  MAKE  GOOD  AGAIN  in  a new 
place.  We  want  them  to  come,  look  this  section  over,  and  be  governed  by 
their  deliberate  conclusions.  The  Berkeley  County  Horticultural  Society 
wants  such  men  in  its  midst;  wants  their  co-operation,  their  companionship. 
Wants  them  to  share  in  the  abundance  of  this  bountiful  region.  It  wants 
them  most  NOW,  while  it  has  MOST  to  offer  them. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  be  assured  of  the  warmest  welcome  you 
ever  had  in  your  life — ANYWHERE. 


COUPON. 

Berkeley  County  Horticultural  Society,  Martinsburg,  West  Virginia. 

I am  interested  in  the  Second  Annual  Apple  Show  and  Carnival  in 
Martinsburg,  Oct.  27,  28  and  29.  Send  me  official  program. 

Name  

Address  
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Crop  Report  for  October. 

The  all-absorbing  question  this 
month  is  the  price  of  apples.  Summed 
up,  briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  prices 
are  holding  up  well.  In  most  places 
prices  are  as  good  or  better  than  last 
year,  but  in  the  Northwest,  where  the 
crop  a year  ago  was  short,  prices  are 
ruling  somewhat  lower. 

The  general  impression  seems  to  be 
that  really  good  apples  are  worth 
good  money,  for  there  is  a great  deal 
of  low-grade  stuff  this  year,  and  it  is 
this  grade  which  suffers  most.  The 
low  prices  seem  to  apply  not  only  to 
defective  fruit,  but  to  poor  varieties, 
such  as  Ben  Davis.  This  old  stand- 
by is  being  hammered  this  year  as 
never  before. 

Northwestern  growers  complain  of 
buyers  offering  too  little  for  their  ap- 
ples, but  sales  reported  from  that  sec- 
tion show  that  prices  are  ruling  pret- 
ty well.  The  difference  between  prices 
in  the  Northwest  and  in  the  East  is 
less  marked  this  season  than  usual, 
this  being  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  better 
packing  now  being  practiced  in  some 
of  the  Eastern  districts. 

The  Fruit-Grower’s  reports  indicate 
that  the  apple  crop  of  this  year  is  lit- 
tle, if  any,  larger  than  the  crop  packed 
a year  ago.  Quality,  on  the  whole,  is 
no  better,  if  as  good.  There  is  a feel- 
ing that  much  of  the  fruit  packed  in 
the  Middle  West  will  not  keep  well 
this  year,  on  account  of  the  fruit  hav- 
ing ripened  unusually  early.  Every 
indication  points  to  good  apples  being 
worth  good  money — but  there  is  dan- 
ger that  a lot  of  inferior  stuff  will  be 
packed  when  it  should  have  gone  to 
make  cider.  ETnless  there  are  unusual 
developments  this  will  be  the  last 
report  of  the  season. 

Our  reports  this  month  follow: 
Fayetteville,  Ark. — About  25  per  cent 
of  a full  crop;  buyers  offering  $1.80  to 
$3.75.  Quality  of  the  fruit  is  extra  fine 
with  Jonathans  and  Grimes  bringing 
best  prices.  Bitter  rot  did  some  damage, 
but  not  serious.— E.  W. 

Decatur,  Ark. — About  40  per  cent  of 
a full  crop,  with  quality  fair.  The 
crop  is  mostlv  on  the  higher  ground; 
Geo.  Brusse,  W.  H.  Plank  and  E.  N. 
Plank  have  the  best  crops.— E.  N.  P. 

Hotchkiss,  Colo. — Fifty  to  75  per  cent 
of  a full  crop  which  is  fair  to  excel- 
lent with  15  per  cent  wormy.  Prices 
being  paid  are  $1.50  for  extras  and 
fancy,  in  bushel  boxes.  These  prices 
are  for  Jonathan,  Winesap,  Rome 
Beauty  and  Grimes.  Inferior  varieties 
will  be  put  in  cold  storage. — T.  P. 

Delta,  Colo. — Quality  of  fruit  good, 
with  prices  slightly  lower  than  last 
year.  Expect  about  $1.50  per  box  for 
the  best  varieties  like  Jonathan,- Rome 
Beauty  Winesap,  etc. — L.  W.  S. 

Austell,  Ga. — There  is  about  half  a 
crop  with  quality  fair.  No  buyers.  Sell- 
ing locally  -at  about  seventy  cents  per 
bushel. — J.  B.  G.  ...... 

Alton,  111.— There  is  very  little  fruit 
and  the  quality  is  very  poor,  with  the 
result  that  w'e  are  all  buyers. — E.  A.  R. 

Flora,  111. — About  fifteen  per  cent  of 
a crop;  good  quality;  some  sold  at 
about  $2.00;  best  growers  are  asking 
more,  and  will  store  unles  they  can  get 
$3.00.— J.  M.  , „ „ 

Plainsville,  111. — No  apples.  All  fruit 
shipped  in,  and  all  small  fruit  almost 
complete  failure. — J.  C.  B. 

Savoy,  111. — About  ten  per  cent  of  a 
crop;  quality  poor  to  good.  Fruit  sell- 
ing at  $1.00  to  $1.50  per  100  pounds, 
orchard  run,  to  50  cents  per  bushel  for 
Ben  Davis.  All  fruit  is  in  southeastern 
part  of  the  state.  I am  harvesting 
75,000  bushels  on  my  company  orchard, 
good  quality. — H.  M.  D. 

Hamilton,  111.— Fruit  the  poorest  in 
fifty  years.  Trees  in  bad  condition. — 

H PRiinview,  111. — -Total  failure. — F.  S.  S. 

Lawrence,  Ind. — Ten  per  cent  of  a 
crop;  good  where  sprayed.  Grimes 
selling  at  $2.50  to  $4.00.  Prices  will  be 
higher  in  local  market  than  last  year. 
— W.  B.  F.  „ 

Freemont,  Ind. — Five  per  cent  of  a 
crop;  good  where  sprayed.  No  apples 
to  ship,  and  prices  will  run  higher  than 
last  vear  in  local  market. — L.  E.  R. 

Mitchell,  Ind.— Ninety  per  cent  of  a 
crop;  quality  good  and  selling  at  from 
$2.50  to  $4.00  a barrel.  Sprayed  apples 
fine  unsprayed  are  bad. — J.  A.  B. 

Marshall,  Ind. — Apples  all  killed  by 
the  spring  frost. — -T.  T. 

Williamsburg,  la. — No  good  apples 
here. — F.  O.  H. 

Villisca,  la. — No  fruit  here.— H.  S.  A. 
Hamburs.  la. — Ten  to  12  per  cent  of 
a crop.  Not  of  good  quality  as  last 
year,  because  not  thoroughly  sprayed. 
No  fruit  sold,  but  price  should  be  lower 
than  last  year  because  of  quality. — J. 
M.  B. 

Clayton,  la. — No  apples  in  this  part 
of  the  country. — G.  A.  S. 

Ames,  la. — Nothing  here  but  a few 
Wealthies  which  are  all  harvested  and 
gone. — A.  T.  E. 

Des  Moines,  Ta. — No  apples  to  sell 
this  year. — W.  G. 

Rosedale.  Kan. — Forty  per  cent  of  a 
crop,  medium  quality,  for  which  buy- 
ers are  offering  $2.25  to  $2.50.  Prices 
will  range  higher  than  last  year. — 
F.  H. 

Hiawatha,  Kan. — Sixty  per  cent  of  a 
crop.  Quality  good;  Jonathans  selling 
at  $.00,  and  everybody  selling  freely. 
Mostly  sold  to  heavy  dealers. — E.  A.  C. 

Leavenworth,  Kan. — -Sixty  per  cent 
of  a crop.  Quality  fair,  and  selling  at 
$2  25  for  Jonathans;  $1.50  for  Ben  Davis 
with  other  varieties  at  $175  to  $2  00. 
Prices  will  range  higher  than  last  year. 
— E.  J.  H. 

Augusta,  Kan. — About  one-fifth  of  a 


crop;  quality  fair.  No  commercial  crop, 
and  prices  will  range  higher  than  last 
year.— F.  C.  R. 

Edwardsville,  Kan. — The  crop  in  this 
neighborhood  nearly  a failure. — E.  T. 

Holton,  Kan. — Sixty  per  cent  of  a 
crop.  Growers  selling  at  $1.00  to  $1.90 
per  barrel.  Many  orchards  are  failures 
while  others  have  a full  crop. 

Independence,  Kan. — -We  have  the 
largest  crop  in  ten  years  and  they  are 
of  good  quality,  but  there  are  no  com- 
mercial orchards  in  this  county. — b. 

L.  K. 

Hutchinson,  Kan. — About  30  per  cent 
of  a crop.  Missouri  Pippin  and  Ben 
Davis  very  poor,  balance  good  quality. 
No  prices  have  been  made  yet.  Prices 
will  possibly  be  lower  than  last  year. 

U.  & V. 

Wichita,  Kan. — Seventy  per  cent  of  a 
crop,  of  poor  quality  because  of  hail 
and  blotch  injury.  Buyers  are  offering 
from  forty  to  seventy-five  cents  per 
bushel.  Prices  will  be  lower  than  last 
year.- — E.  G.  II.  . . 

Marion,  Ky. — Twenty-five  per  cent  of 
a crop.  Sprayed  fruit  is  of  good  qual- 
ity. Our  home  market  will  take  all 
our  fruit  at  $1.00  per  bushel. — W.  L.  A. 

Union.  Maine — About  one-fifth  of  a 
crop  in  this  vicinity.  Good  quality. 
$1.75  per  barrel.  Prices  must  be  higher 
than  last  year.  No  buyers  for  winter 
apples  yet. — J.  E.  C.  . . „ 

Brooks,  Maine— Ten  per  cent  of  a 
crop.  Fair  to  good  quality.  No  buyers. 
— H.  W.  Y.  . 

Gardiner,  Maine— Thirty-five  per  cent 
of  a crop.  Excellent  condition  and 
buyers  offering  $2.00;  price  will  be 
higher.— I.  L.  W. 

Salisbury,  Md. — Seventy-five  per  cent 
of  a marketable  crop.  All  orchards 
that  were  cultivated  and  sprayed  are 
extra  fine.  Buyers  offering  thirty  to 
fifty  cents  per  bushel. — D.  S.  H. 

Ipswich,  Mass. — Sixty-five  per  cent 
of  a crop.  Quality  poor  where  unspray- 
ed. Buyers  offering  fifty  cents  per 
bushel. — A.  T.  T. 

Amherst,  Mass. — Seventy-five  per 
cent  of  a crop.  Quality  excellent.  No 
prices  yet  made. — F.  A.  W. 

Ludjngton,  Mich.— Ten  per  cent  of  a 
crop.  Quality  fair  where  sprayed.  No 
buyers,  as  fruit  sold  on  consignment, 
generally  netting  $1.00  to  $1.25  per 
bushel. — R.  S.  F. 

Allegan,  Mich.— Twenty  per  cent  of  a 
crop.  Poor  quality  and  offered  $3.00  to 
$3.25  per  barrel. 

South  Haven,  Mich. — Thirty  per  cent 
of  a crop.  Quality  fair  and  others  No. 

I.  Buyers  offering  $3.00  for  A1-,  grow- 
ers want  more  as  there  is  very  little 
fruit. — F.  F.  F. 

Watervliet,  Mich. — Five  per  cent  of  a 
crop.  Some  .scab  and  worms.  No  sales, 
but  prices  will  be  no  less  than  last 
year. — R.  H.  S. 

Fennville,  Mich. — Five  per  cenjt  of  a 
crop.  Poor  to  good,  russeto-l.  Buyers 
offering  $2.25,  growers  want  $2.75. 
Good  orchards,  free  from  frost  and  Bor- 
deaux injury,  sold  at  $3.00. — C.  E.  B. 

Marionville,  Mo.— Half  a crop,  quality 
fair  to  good.  Buyers  offering  $1.20  to 
$2.00  per  barrel.  Wind  storm  caused 
some  loss  recently.  Have  no  evapor- 
ator or  vinegar  plant  to  use  waste 
fruit. — W.  T.  F. 

Cedar  Gan.  Mo. — Ten  per  cent  of  a 
full  crop.  Very  good  quality  and  buy- 
ers offering  $2.50  to  $3.00. — L.  E. 

Oregon,  Mo. — Seventy-five  per  cent  of 
a full  crop.  Quality  fair;  Jonathans 
have  been  sold  at.  $2.25  and  Ben  Davis 
at  $1.50. — J.  H.  M. 

Parkville,  Mo. — Half  a crop,  75  per 
cent  are  No.  1.  Buyers  offering  $2.25 
to  $3.25.  We  sprayed  only  once,  but 
curculio  and  codling  moth  injury  shows 
we  should  have  sprayed  three  times. — 

J.  H.  D.  x , 

Bolivar,  Mo. — Ten  per  cent  of  crop, 

in  small  orchards.  Buyers  offering  75 
cents  to  $1.00  a barrel  net.  Shipped 
out  about  4,000  Jonathans  and  Grimes 
at  $2.00  to  $2.50. — J.  W-  C. 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. — One-fourth  of 
crop;  quality  good,  and  selling  at  50  to 
75  cents  per  bushel.  No  commercial  or- 
chards.— L.  R.  .T. 

Lebanon.  Mo.— No  fruit  this  year. — 
A.  N.  x ' 

Columbia,  Mo. — Three  per  cent  of  a 
crop,  and  quality  poor. — J.  C.  W. 

Missoula,  Mont. — One-fourth  of  crop; 
quality  very  good.  Alexander  selling 
at  $1.10  and  Wealthy  at  $1.00.  No  prices 
vet  on  McIntosh,  quality  extra  fine.-i- 
H.  C.  B.  C. 

Johnson,  Neb. — Half  a crop;  sprayed 
fruit  excellent,  unsnraved  is  wormy. 
Prices  ranging  from  50  to  75  cents. — 
G S C 

University  Place,  Neb. — About  10  per 
cent  of  a crop,  for  good  quality,  but 
small  on  account  of  a drought.  Price 
$1.00  for  No.  1 hand  picked.  Local 
market  takes  all. — L.  O.  W. 

Brownville,  Neb.— One-half-crop,  good 
quality  and  selling  at  $1.50  to  $2.00  per 
barrel. — J.  S.  F. 

Rochester,  N.  H. — Half  crop.  Extra 
fine  quality,  no  fungus.  Growers  ask 
$2.50.— A.  I.  H. 

Canadatgua,  N.  Y. — Fifty  per  cent  of 
crop.  Good  quality  and  buyers  offer 
$2.50  per  barrel. — T.  B.  W. 

Fayetteville,  N.  Y. — Thirty  per  cent 
of  crop,  half  of  which  will  be  No.  1. 
Not  enough  fruit  to  make  a market,  and 
is  the  nearest  complete  failure  we  have 
had  here. — F.  F.  D. 

.lav.  N.  Y. — Not  much  fruit  and  verv 
defect  ive.  No  prices  made  yet. — H.  T.  S. 

LarGange.  N.  Y. — Not  over  one-fourth 
crop.  Quality  fair.  Apples  very  scarce 
in  this  section  and  prices  will  be  high, 
buyers  are  offering  $2.00  and  $3.00. — 
J,  A.  C. 


in  Arkansas — no  other  section  is  more  ideal  for 
fruit  growing — either  as  to  soil  or  season.  Frost 
is  practically  unknown — there  has  been  only  two 
failures  in  thirty  years.  And  you  don’t  have  to 
specialise — any  fruit  does  fine  there. 

Mr.  Stevenson  of  Fordyce,  Ark.,  reports  “My  130 
pear  trees  make  10  to  12  bushels  per  tree, 
3 years  in  five,  selling  for  75c  per  bu— they 
4d| — — rfl  average  easily  $8  per  tree,  year  in  and  year 

L out.  My  125  apple  trees  average  about  10 

bushels  per  tree — with  no  failures.  My 
300  peach  trees  bring  about  5 bushels  and 
^ ,v  , iw  my  50  plums  average  about  the  same.” 

vQ)'r  The  best  fruit  land  that  can  now  be  had  at 

$10  to  $25  per  acre  will  pay  from  $50  to  $150  per  acre  net  when  set  to 
fruit.  If  you  would  read  our  interesting  booklet  on 


ARKANSAS 


it  would  open  your  eyes  to  the  big  opportunity*  there.  It  tells  of  a splendid  land 
that  has  been  almost  overlooked  in  the  rush  Southwest— a normal  section  like  yours, 
with  a normal  climate  and  normal  conditions— where  everything  is  normal  except  the 
high  yield  of  crops  and  the  low  cost  of  land.  Right  now.  cleared  and  cultivated  land, 
whose  richness  ha*  hardly  been  scratched  can  be  had  at  $10  to  $25  per  acre,  within  a 
few  miles  from  good  towns  and  close  to  markets  that  pay  city  pi  ices  for  country 
produce.  Sounds  good?  It  is  good— so  good  that  you’ll  not  be  satisfied  until  you  ve 
seen  the  country  it  tells  about. 

Arkansas  is  no  longer  undiscovered.  Its  big  advantages  have  been  found  out.  Get 
there  before  places  and  prices  are  boomed.  Hundreds  ^ farmers  ^re  takm| 
advantage  of  the  low  round  trip  fares  twice  each  month  via  Cotton  Belt  Koute 
to  look  around.  Why  not  you? 

Your  free  copy  of  “Arkansas”-our  splendid  book  on  this 

to  send  the  moment  we  hear  from  you.  Write  to-day  for  the  book  and  full  facts 
about  the  low  fares.  

E.W.  LaBeaume,  G.P.  &T.A.,  St.L.S.W.Ry.,  1226  Pierce  Bldg.,St.Loui« 


Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. — Sixty-five  per  cent 
of  crop.  Extra  good.  Buyers  offering 
$2.50  to  $2.85.  Sprayed  orchards  have 
200  per  cent  better  fruit  than  last  year. 
— R.  L.  E. 

Medina.  N.  Y — One-fourth  crop,  of 
poor  quality. — S.  A.  B. 

Valois,  N.  Y — One-fourth  crop.  On 
account  drought  fruit  will  be  small;  my 
grapes  are  full,  but  crop  generally  is 
one-half — K.  M.  C. 

Interlaken.  N.  Y. — Sixty  per  cent  of 
crop.  Quality  good,  codling  moth  bad. 
Growers  expect  to  get  $3.00. — W.  A.  B. 

Lockport.  N.  Y. — Forty  per  cent  of  a 
oren.  Quality  good.  Buyers  offering 
$2  50. — D.  T M. 

C -noiim.  Ob io. — Half  a cron,  but  extra 
g"od.  Not  enough  apples  grown  here  to 
hying  buyers. — W.  H. 

Wooster,  Ohio — Half  a crop,  of  ex- 


cellent quality.  Buyers  offering  $1.00 
per  bushel. — W.  J.  G. 

Pondcreek,  Okla. — A full  crop  and 
quality  good  considering  the  long 
di  ought.  Growers  asking  75  cents.  Not 
over  10  per  cent  of  a crop  of  pears,  as 
the  blight  got  them. — J.  T.  E. 

Sterling,  Okla. — Twenty  per  cent  of  a 
crop.  Quality  best  and  offered  $1.00  a 
bushel  box.  Late  peaches,  fair  crop  and 
sold  in  local  markets  at  80  cents  per 
crate. — J.  G.  M. 

Chandler,' Okla. — About  30  per  cent 
of  a crop,  and  quality  not  good.  Grow- 
ers asking  75  cents. — H.  G. 

Tecumseh,  Okla. — Half  crop,  very 
good  quality.  No  buyers  have  been 
here,  growers  ask  $1.00  locally. — R.  W. 

Norman,  Okla. — Fifteen  per  cent  of  a 
crop.  Good  where  sprayed.  Offered  75 
cents  but  price  will  range  higher. — • 
M.  P. 

Yukon,  Okla. — Very  short  crop,  sell- 
ing at  $1.00  per  bushel. — A.  S.  P. 

Ashland,  Ore. — At  least  90  per  cent  of 
crop.  Quality  good.  Growers  asking 
$2.50  for  first  and  $2.00  for  seconds.— 
C.  H.  G.  .. 

Roseburg,  Ore. — Full  crop.  Of  the 
best  quality.  No  offers  yet.  Price  will 
be  higher  than  last  year. — F.  D.  O. 

Leland.  Ore.— Ninety  per  cent  of  full 
crop  Very  good  quality.  Offered  $2.00 
and  $2.25  per  box.  Crop  is  largest  ever 
known  here. — II.  P.  W. 

Milton,  Ore. — Full  crop  of  good  qual- 
ity Buyers  offering  from  75c  to  $1.25 
per  box.  This  is  about  25c  lower  than 
last  year. — W.  C.  H. 

Cove.  Ore. — Seventy  per  cent  of  crop; 
very  good  quality.  Offered  75c  to  $1.25. 

J g 

Forest  Grove,  Ore.— Full  crop,  half  of 
which  will  be  No.  1.  No  sales  made 
yet.— U.  R.  H. 

Hood  River,  Ore. — Fifty  per  cent 
more  than  in  1908  and  250  per  cent 
more  than  1909.  Quality  splendid. 
Mostly  sold.  General  impression  prices 
will  be  some  lower  than  in  1909. — E. 
H S 

Mosier,  Ore. — Ninety  per  cent  of  crop. 
Best  ever.  Price  will  be  some  lower 
than  last  year,  as  we  sold  at  an  ex- 
tremely high  price  then.  Mosier  Fruit- 
Growers  Associettior  has  sold  all  Spitz, 
Newtowns  and  Baldwins  to  New  York 
trade  at  nearly  last  year’s  price,  details 
not  made  public  yet. — A.  P.  B. 

Medford,  Ore.— Ninety  per  cent  of 
crop.  Good  quality  and  uniform  sized. 
No  prices  made  yet,  but  probably  a 
little  higher  than  last  year.  Average 
price  of  Bartletts  was  $2.00. — A.  H.  M. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — One-fourth  of  crop 
and  quality  only  fair.  No  offers  made. 

Q pj 

Morrill,  Texas. — No  apples  in  this 
country. — M.  O.  C. 

Waco,  Texas — No  apples  here. — F.  M. 

g 

Wenatchee.  Wash.— Full  crop,  Quality 
fine.  Offered  $1.50  for  Jonathan,  $2.00 
for  Winesap.  $3.00  for  Delicious.  $2.50 
for  Spitz.  Prices  a little  lower  than 
last  year.  Will  shin  2.000  cars. — E.  G. 

Syracuse,  Utah—  Eighty  to  90  per  cent 
of  a crop.  Quality  good.  Offers  from 


Let  Us  Send  You  a Genuine 
Edison  Phonograph 

On  FREE  TRIAL 

right  to  your  own  home  without  a cent 
from  you.  No  C.  0.  D.  No  obligations. 

Send  it  back  at  our  expense  if  you  don  t 
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5NTI-NIC0TINE  PIPE 

"Get  the  Pleaeure  Without  the  Poison’'  *"£ 
The  Pipe  They  Let  Toil  Smoke  At  Horn* 

Looks  and  colors  like  meer-  ***' 

schaum.  Absorbs  the  nico- 
tine and  keeps  on  taiting 
sweet.  You  neverhsd such 
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Clarinda  Nursery 

We  Have  76  Varieties  of  the  Most  Popular  Apples. 
Pearlies.  Pears,  Plums  and  Cherries,  all  grafied  on 
whole  root  seedlinprs  and  all  buds  and  sc K ns  for 
same  taken  from  best  bearing-  orchard  trees  in  Paee 
County.  Iowa.  Also  30  Varieties  Best  Grapes  Cur- 
rants. Gooseberries,  Etc.  Catalog  Free.  Send  Tour 

SSw!  LOUIS  ANNAN, Clarinda,  Iowa 


PEACH  TREES  FOR  THE  NATION 

Fletcher  & Harrison  Nurseries,  the 
oldest  and  largest  Peach  Tree  Nurserj 
in  the  world.  We  travel  no  agents,  but 
sell  direct  to  planters  at  prices  so  low 
that  they  cannot  be  duplicated,  we 
sell  in  nearly  all  the  states  of  the 
Union,  Canada  and  Mexico.  Over  lUh 
varieties.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Fletcher  G Harrison  Nurseries.  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

$1.00  to  $1.50.  Prices  not  as  high  as 
last  year. — W.  H.  M.  . 

Waynesboro,  Va. — Ninety  per  cent  of 
a crop.  Excellent  quality.  Buyers  of- 
fering $2.00  to  $2  75  per  barrel  and 
growers  asking  $2.25  to  $3.25. — J.  c-  - 

Walla  Walla.  YYrash.— Full  crop.  Good 
quality.  No  prices  made  yet.  We  have 
a heavy  crop  and  the  prices  will  pos- 
siblv  be  lower  than  last  year. — W.  S.  U. 

Belgrove,  W.  Va.— Sixty  per  cent  of 
crop.  Fine  quality.  Offered  40  to  50 
cents  per  bushel,  about  the  same  price 
as  last  year. — W.  H.  C. 

Lucile,  W.  Va.— Seventy-five  per  cent 
of  crop.  Good  quality.  Buyers  offer- 
ing $1.00  to  $2.00  and  growers  holding 
for  not  less  than  $2.00  to  $2.50—  J.M.D. 

Snnnvside.  Wash.— Large  crop,  in 
splendid  condition.  Buyers  offering  7t>c 
to  $1.00  a box. — G.  G.  H. 
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Suggestions  for  Fruit-Growers. 

Recently  the  editor  of  1 he  I'ruit- 
Grovver  spent  several  days  at  the 
nursery  of  Stark  Bros.,  Louisiana,  and 
while  there  picked  up  several  items  of 
interest  to  our  readers. 

One  thing  of  interest  was  the  way 
in  which  hairy  vetch  is  used  as  a win- 
( ter  cover  crop.  Ordinarily  one  does 
not  suppose  that  nurserymen  use  cov- 
er crops,  but  Stark  Bros,  find  it  very 
profitable  to  do  so,  and  their  expe- 
rience will  be  of  interest  to  orchard- 
ists.  In  a lot  of  pear  stocks  we 
noted  the  vetch  growing,  being  about 
1 four  inches  high  at  the  time  of  our 
visit  (Sept.  24).  The  vetch  was  planted 
about  the  5th  of  September,  a one- 
horse  wheat  drill  being  used  to  drill 
the  seeds  between  the  rows.  The 
seeds  germinated  quickly,  and  the 
young  plants  are  now  growing  nicely. 
They  will  continue  to  grow  nearly  all 
winter  whenever  the  ground  is  not 
frozen,  and  will  resume  operations 
very  early  next  spring.  When  the 
ground  is  ready  to  cultivate  the  first 
time  the  vetch  will  be  twelve  to  four- 
teen inches  high.  Turned  under  then 
it  will  add  a lot  of  humus,  the  roots 
will  have  added  considerable  nitro- 
gen, and  during  the  winter  the  soil 
will  have  been  protected  against 
washing. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Stark  told  the  writer  that 
vetch  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
greatest  crops  to  plant  in  an  orchard 
for  winter  protection;  it  enriches  the 
soil,  prevents  washing,  and  holds  the 
snow.  It  is  an  ideal  crop  for  this 
purpose,  since  it  can  be  planted  so 
late  in  season.  Some  growers  use  rye 
for  this  purpose,  but  vetch  will  add 
fertility  and  almost  as  much  vege- 
table matter  as  rye.  Of  course,  in  an 
orchard  it  can  be  planted  earlier  in 
the  season  than  in  a nursery,  and 
will  make  correspondingly  greater 
growth. 

Another  point  we  noted  was  the  use 
which  is  made  of  cowpeas  in  fields 
which  are  not  being  used  for  growing 
nursery  stock.  After  nursery  stock 
has  grown  on  one  field,  it  is  not  re- 
planted at  once  by  Stark  Bros.,  but 
crops  are  rotated.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  apple  trees  have  been 
grown  on  one  block  of  ground;  after 
the  trees  are  dug  cowpeas  are  planted 
and  make  an  enormous  growth,  and 
of  course  the  vines  are  killed  by  first 
frost.  They  lie  until  the  following 
spring  and  then  are  disked  and  turned 
under.  The  following  spring  this  land 
will  probably  be  planted  to  oats  as  a 
nurse  crop  for  clover,  and  allowed  to 
produce  one  good  crop  of  clover  hay 
the  third  year,  the  second  crop  being 
turned  under.  Then  the  ground  is 
ready  to  be  planted  to  nursery  stock 
again,  but  not  to  apple  trees.  Peach 
trees  or  some  other  stock  will  be 
used. 

“We  don’t  believe  in  summer  fal- 
low,” said  Mr.  Stark,  “notwithstand- 
ing some  farmers  practice  this  meth- 
od. We  can  get  much  better  results 
by  growing  cowpeas  to  cover  the 
ground  during  the  summer;  they  store 
up  a lot  of  nitrogen  and  when  turned 
under  add  a great  deal  of  vegetable 
matter.  Of  course,  cowpea  seeds  are 
rather  expensive,  but  it  is  a mighty 
good  plan  to  use  this  crop  in  this 
way. 

“Ordinarily  we  do  not  cut  cowpea 
hay,  but  allow  the  entire  crop  to  lie 
until  spring,  when  it  is  turned  under. 
Hay  promises  to  be  very  high  this 
season,  however,  and  at  our  plant  at 
Marionville,  Mo.,  we  put  up  the  pea 
hay  this  year,  and  secured  a yield  of 
four  tons  per  acre  of  the  very  finest 
hay — and  when  the  stubble  is  plowed 
under  the  soil  will  be  richer  than 
| when  the  crop  was  first  planted.  Cow- 
peas are  a great  crop  for  nursery- 
men, and  they  are  also  a great  crop 
for  fruit-growers,  and  ought  to  be 
more  extensively  planted.” 

What  Mr.  Stark  says  of  cowpeas 
applies,  of  course,  to  those  sections 
[ where  this  crop  does  well.  This  is  a 
crop  for  southern  districts,  and  is  not 
recommended  for  sections  too  far 
north.  Stark  Bros,  have  branch  plants 
at  Danville  and  Portland,  N.  Y.,  and 
at  Girard,  Pa.,  and  at  these  places  red 


clover  and  crimson  clover  are  used 
as  cover  crops. 

Cowpeas  do  remarkably  well  in 
Louisiana,  and  the  fields  we  saw 
were  simply  masses  of  matted  vines; 
great  seed  pods  had  been  formed,  and 
the  fields  would  have  made  ideal  pas- 
turage for  hogs — but  Stark  Bros,  are 
not  in  the  hog  business,  and  turn  un- 
der the  entire  crop.  Cowpeas  are  also 
extensively  used  at  the  branch  plants 
at  Farmington,  Ark.,  Rockport,  111., 
and  Rolla,  Mo. 

At  the  office  of  a great  nursery  firm 
like  this  is  a fine  place  to  study  va- 
rieties. From  nearly  every  part  of 
the  country  specimens  of  all  kinds 
of  fruits  are  sent  in,  and  at  this  season 
of  the  year  the  office  of  Stark  Bros, 
looks  like  the  horticultural  depart- 
ment of  a county  fair.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  great  variation  in  a 
variety  when  grown  in  different  lo- 
calities. At  the  time  of  our  visit 
specimens  of  Delicious  apples  from 
various  districts  were  on  the  display 
tables,  and  one  could  scarcely  identi- 
fy the  apples  as  the  same  variety, 
from  appearance  only.  This  variety 
as  grown  n the  Northwest  is  elongat- 
ed, as  are  most  varieties  grown-  there, 
and  at  the  blossom  end  are  corruga- 
tions which  are  very  pronounced.  The 
specimens  we  saw  from  Kentucky 
and  Missouri  were  just  as  large  as  the 
Northwest  specimens,  and  really  of 
better  shape,  being  shorter  and  of 
greater  diameter.  The  color  was  just 
as  good,  and  the  flavor  of  Delicious, 
from  whatever  section  the  specimens 
came,  was  of  the  same,  being  of  high- 
est quality. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  one  table 
was  filled  with  very  fine  specimens 
of  various  varieties  from  Winches- 
ter, Va.  This  fruit  attracted  much 
attention  and  everyone  was  really  sur- 
prised at  the  high  quality  of  this 
fruit.  The  varieties  included  were 
Delicious,  Jonathan,  Winesap,  Cham- 
pion, Black  Ben,  York  Imperial,  Bald- 
win, Grimes  Golden,  Senator,  North- 
western Greening,  Northern  Spy  and 
a small  red  apple  called  Red  Beauty. 
The  apples  were  all  of  high  color,  and 
every  specimen  was  as  smooth  as  can 
be,  absolutely  free  from  scab.  The 
Grimes  Golden  were  as  large  as  we 
have  ever  iseen  from  any  section, 
being  more  than  three  inches  in  di- 
ameter. Everyone  who  saw  this  ex- 
hibit expressed  surprise  at  the  speci- 
mens of  Baldwin  and  Northern  Spy. 
These  varieties  are  usually  considered 
as  belonging  specially  to  New  Eng- 
land, New  York  and  Michigan — yet 
better  apples  of  these  varieties  cannot 
be  grown  anywhere  than  the  speci- 
mens from  Winchester,  Va.  Of  course 
the  York  Imperial,  Jonathan,  Wine- 
sap,  Black  Ben  and  Champion  were 
extra  fine,  for  Winchester  is  known  to 
be  a “red  apple”  country. 

Stark  Bros,  have  a great  organiza- 
tion, and  these  fruit  exhibits  are  a 
great  educational  feature  of  the  busi- 
ness. When  an  exhibit  of  this  kind 
is  made  the  various  heads  of  depart- 
ments are  called  in  to  study  the  va- 
rieties and  their  adaptability  to  va- 
rious sections.  By  studying  the  fruit 
carefully  one  can  tell  whether  or  not 
a given  variety  can  be  recommended 
for  a certain  district,  and  if  it  is 
not  adapted  for  that  district,  one  can 
recommend  some  other  variety  that  is, 
for  in  the  course  of  the  season  spe- 
cimens of  apples,  peaches  and  other 
fruits  will  be  received  from  practically 
every  fruit  district  in  the  United 
States. 

Stark  Bros,  report  a splendid  grow- 
ing season  and  their  stock  for  fall  and 
spring  is  perhaps  the  largest  the  firm 
has  ever  had.  A specialty  is  to  be 
made  this  season  of  one-year  apple 
tree’s,  and  they  are  being  pushed  vig- 
orously. The  firm  has  a big  business 
with  commercial  planters  throughout 
the  West,  where  one-year  trees  are 
planted  almost  exclusively,  and  the 
success  that  has  attended  the  planting 
of  one-year  trees  in  the  West  has  en- 
couraged the  firm  to  push  their  sale 
everywhere.  A full  list  of  good  va- 
rieties is  grown  and  trees  in  any 
quantity  can  be  supplied — that  is,  with 
exception  of  Ben  Davis  and  Missouri 
Pippin,  for,  believing  these  varieties 


“Bro.  Jonathan”  Apple  Show 

“Exhibiting  Apples  by  Mail” — $300.00  Cash 
Prizes--Open  to  Fruit-Grower  Readers  Only 


What  do  you  think  of  that?  Here 
is  Something  new  for  Fruit-Grower 
subscribers,  and  we  want  their  help 
in  making  the  affair  a- success. 

The  other  day  a Fruit-Grower  sub- 
scriber sent  us  some  very  fine  speci- 
mens of  apples,  and  said  he  would  like 
to  know  how  his  fruit  compared  with 
the  same  variety  grown  elsewhere. 
When  we  told  him  we  had  no  other 
specimens  on  hand  at  that  time,  he 
suggested  that  we  ought  to  hold  an 
annual  apple  show,  open  only  to  Fruit- 
Grower  readers,  and  exhibit  apples 
from  every  part  of  the  country;  he 
said  that  the  big  apple  shows  are  get- 
ting very  popular,  and  they  are  all 
right  for  those  who  can  attend,  but 
that  too  many  cannot  attend.  His 
idea  was  to  have  apples  sent  to  The 
Fruit-Grower,  we  to  display  them  and 
have  them  judged  by  competent  au- 
thority. 

This  man  is  right,  and  we  have  a 
plan  to  hold  an  apple  show  this  year 
along  the  line  of  his  suggestion.  Here 
is  our  idea,  and  we  want  to  know 
what  our  people  think  of  it: 

The  Fruit-Grower  will  hold  an  apple 
show  in  St.  Joseph,  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, Dec.  9 and  10,  1910,  and  fruit  in- 
tended for  this  exhibit  can  be  sent  by 
mail  or  express,  prepaid,  and  we  will 
personally  see  that  it  is  properly 
placed  on  exhibit  tables.  The  fruit 
will  be  judged  by  a competent,  disin- 
terested authority,  and  everyone  will 
have  a square  deal.  While  we  shall  be 
glad  to  have  anyone  look  after  his 
exhibit  in  person,  this  will  not  be  nec- 
essary, for  we  will  attend  to  all  details 
for  those  who  cannot  attend. 

Cash  prizes  will  be  awarded  on  plate 
exhibits  (three  apples  only  to  the 
plate),  $5  for  best  plate,  $3  for  second 
best,  $2  for  third  best.  These  prizes 
will  be  awarded  on  plates  of  each  of 
the  following  varieties: 

VARIETIES  TO  BE  EXHIBITED 


Arkansas  Black 

Baldwin 

Bellflower 

Ben  Davis 

Black  Ben  Davis 

Delicious 

Gano 

Grimes  Golden 

Janet 

Jonathan 

Kinjr  of  Tompkins 
King  David 
Mam.  Black  Twig 


McIntosh 
Newtown  Pippin 
Northern  Spy 
Rhode  Is.  Greening 
Rome  Beauty 
Spitzenberg 
Stayman  Winesap 
Wh.  W’in.  Pearmain 
Willow  Twig 
Winesap 
Winter  Banana 
York  Imperial 


In  additon  to  these  prizes  for  plate 
exhibits  we  will  give  $25  cash  for  best 
exhibit  by  any  one  man,  $15  for  sec- 
ond best,  $10  for  third  best.  The  same 
fruit  can  be  entered  for  the  plate  pre- 
miums and  for  the  premiums  for  best 
display,  so  there  will  be  no  duplication 
of  exhibits.  We  want  to  make  it  as 
easy  as  possible  for  our  readers  every- 
where to  enter  fruit  for  these  pre- 
miums. 

Since  some  of  our  friends  will  want 
to  send  their  apples  by  mail,  we  will 
accept  three  apples  of  a variety  as  a 
plate  exhibit,  instead  of  five,  as  is 
usually  done.  Of  course,  one  can  send 
five  specimens,  if  desired,  and  the 
best  three  will  be  selected  from  the 
lot  to  be  placed  on  exhibition.  One 
man  can  enter  only  one  plate  of  a va- 
riety, but  of  course  he  can  make  en- 
tries in  every  class,  if  desired. 

Now,  there  is  but  one  condition  nec- 
essary to  enter  this  contest:  Every- 

one who  wants  to  exhibit  must  be  a 
subscriber  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  with 
subscription  paid  up  to  not  later  than 
January  1,  1912.  Persons  who  are  not 
regula/  subscribers  at  this  time,  and 


desiring  to  exhibit,  must  send  remit- 
tance of  $1.00  or  more  to  pay  sub- 
scription in  advance  for  one  year  or 
more.  Since  the  apple  show  will  be 
held  in  December,  this  practically 
means  that  all  who  enter  fruit  for  the 
premiums  must  be  paid  a year  in  ad- 
vance. This  is  not  an  unreasonable 
requirement,  since  this  show  is  for 
Fruit-Grower  subscribers.  There  is  no 
entrance  fee  required,  and  all  premi- 
ums will  be  paid  in  cash  as  soon  as 
judges  make  their  awards. 

Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that  for 
a plan  to  have  friendly  competition 
among  members  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
Family,  representing  all  parts  of  the 
country?  Our  office  is  centrally  lo- 
cated, and  every  part  of  the  country 
should  be  represented  by  liberal  ex- 
hibits. We  are  starting  a little  late 
this  year,  but  next  year  we  will  start 
early,  if  our  readers  think  well  of  the 
plan,  and  will  offer  larger  premiums, 
for  a greater  list  of  varieties. 

Let  us  get  together  choice  speci- 
mens representing  every  section  of 
the  country,  and  The  Fruit-Grower 
will  take  care  of  all  arrangements  at 
this  end  of  the  line,  and  will  give  the 
show  the  widest  publicity.  Inciden- 
tally, the  exhibit  will  be  open  to  the 
people  of  St.  Joseph,  who  will  learn 
of  the  fruits  grown  in  various  districts. 

Here  are  seme  special  points  which 
should  be  noted  by  those  wishing  to 
take  part: 

Prepay  charges  on  your  fruit.  If 
sent  by  express,  a special  rate  is  se- 
cured, being  about  20  to  25  per  cent 
less  than  merchandise  rate.  If  sent 
by  mail,  the  rate  will  be  1 cent  per 
ounce.  The  best  plan  is  to  send  fruit 
of  several  varieties,  making  shipment 
by  express — but  it  must  be  prepaid  in 
every  case. 

Fruit  can  be  sent  us  at  any  time, 
and  will  be  placed  in  cold  storage’ in 
St.  Joseph  at  our  expense,  until  time 
of  the  show. 

Mark  every  package  you  send,  giv- 
ing name  and  address  of  sender,  and 
also  mark  the  package,  “Fruit  for  Ex- 
hibit.” 

All  fruit  for  this  exhibit  must  reach 
St.  Joseph  not  later  than  Dec.  7,  1910, 
in  order  to  be  entered  for  premiums. 

It  will  be  well  to  carefully  wrap 
every  apple  with  several  thicknesses 
of  soft  paper — old  newspaper  will  do. 
Then  place  each  apple  separately  in 
small  paper  sack,  and  mark  the  sack 
with  name  of  variety.  If  this  is  done 
the  fruit  will  arrive  in  good  order,  and 
there  will  be  no  uncertainty  as  to  va- 
riety. 

It  will  be  well  to  write  us  a letter  at 
the  time  you  ship  fruit,  telling  how 
shipment  was  made.  We  will  then  be 
on  lookout  for  it. 

If  you  have  not  all  the  varieties  for 
which  premiums  are  offered,  get  your 
neighbor  to  send  some  of  his  fruit 
with  yours,  making  a package  which 
can  be  sent  economically  by  express. 
If  the  individual  apples  are  marked  as 
suggested,  each  grower  can  be  given 
credit  for  his  own  apples,  and  pre- 
miums will  be  awarded  accordingly. 

If  there  is  any  point  not  clear,  write 
us  at  once.  We  want  to  make  this 
first  show  a great  success,  and  believe 
we  can,  with  the  help  of  our  friends. 
If  you  have  any  suggestions,  let  us 
have  them.  We  can  see  great  possi- 
bilities in  this  friendly  rivalry  as  an 
annual  affair. 

BROTHER  JONATHAN, 
Care  The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph, 

Mo. 


should  be  replaced  with  better  sorts, 
Stark  Bros,  have  ceased  to  propagate 
them. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  whole 
firm  was  worked  up  over  the  great 
showing  made  by  King  David  and  De- 
licious in  the  Northwest  this  year. 
Blackman  Bros.,  Wenatchee,  Wash., 
will  have  a straight  carload  of  King 
David  in  the  National  Apple  Show, 
Spokane,  Wash.,  and  this  variety  is 
expected  to  be  the  sensation  of  the 
show,  for  the  reason  that  this  is  the 
first  time  so  great  a quantity  has 


been  exhibited  at  one  time.  Prof. 
Van  Deman,  who  judged  the  fruit  at 
the  Apple  Show  last  year,  said  a box 
of  King  David  was  the  finest  box  of 
apples  in  the  show,  and  this  year  the 
fruit  is  said  to  be  even  finer,  so  that 
the  Blackman  car  should  be  one  of 
features  of  this  year’s  exhibition. 

We  have  some  great  things  in  store 
for  our  readers  during  the  winter 
months.  Renew  your  subscriptions 
now,  so  you  will  not  miss  a single 
issue. 
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Warranted  to  Ghre  SatiafaoUomo 

Gomhault’s 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

▲ Safe,  Speedy  aad  Positive  Cure  for 
OoxfcL  Splint  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cores  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bonche*  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Rvery  bottle  of  Caustio  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1.60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex* 

f tress,  charges  paid,  witn  full  directions  for 
ts  use.  C9  Send  ror  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address  • 

the  Lawrence-Wllliamt  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


This  season  has  been  favorable  and  we 
have  a very  large  supply  of  strawberry 
plants,  of  good  quality  of  all  leading 
varieties. 

We  also  grow’  all  other  kinds  of  small 
fruit  plants,  also  a very  large  supply  of 
Asparagus  plants.  1 and  2 year  old. 

Our  catalogue  is  different  from  any 
you  have  ever  read,  and  will  give  you 
considerable  information  that  is  neces- 
sary to  your  success  in  Strawberry  grow- 
ing. 

Our  prices  are  reasonable.  Write  us 
for  our  new  catalogue  which  will  be 
ready  to  mail  in  January.  Address 

F.  W.  DIXON 

HOLTON  KANSAS 


SEEDS  AND  TREES 

THAT  GROW 

We  can  supply  best  hardy  Nursery 
Stock  of  all  kinds  at  moderate  prices. 
Also  full  line  of  Farm,  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds.  Our  new  25th  Anniver- 
sary catalogue  for  season  1911  will  be 
ready  December  15th.  Do  not  fail  to 
write  for  a copy  of  this  beautiful  book, 
full  of  information,  and  take  advantage 
of  our  Special  Anniversary  Offers. 

GERMAN  NURSERIES  AND  SEED  HOUSE 

BOX  99  BEATRICE,  NEB. 


CUMBERLAND 

Raspberry  Plants 

Also  20  of  the  best  varieties  of  Strawber- 
ries; strong-,  healthy,  well  rooted  plants, 
guaranteed  true  to  name,  prices  very  rea- 
sonable. Before  buying  send  for  my  descrip- 
tive price  list.  Address 

JOHN  A.  VOGELGESANG, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  5 Burlington,  Iowa 


Strawberry  Plants 


Send  $2.50  for  1.000  plants — 
Excelsior,  Klondyke,  Aroma, 
Gandy,  etc. 

These  plants  all  grown  on 
fresh  new  land;  are  healthy  and 
strong. 


JOHN  LIGHT  FOOT,  East  Chattanooga,  Tenn 


GENUINE 

Herbert  Raspberry 

I can  furnish  plants  of  Herbert  Raspberry 
from  the  genuine  originator’s  stock,  and  will 
send  testimonials  from  those  who  have 
tested  its  hardiness  and  quality.  Don’t  fail 
to  send  for  descriptive  circular  quoting  prices 
on  this  great  Raspberry;  prices  are  right. 

the  variety  is  an  exceptionally  good  one. 
OTTAWA  NURSERIES,  Woodroffe,  Ontar  o,  Canada 


S FRA WBERRY  PLANTS 

We  offer  for  fall  and  s’pring  trade  a 
full  line  of  the  leading  varieties.  The 
kind  that  will  live  and  grow;  also  we 
have  complete  line  of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum, 
Peach,  Cherry  and  Forest  Trees.  Ever- 
greens, both  seedlings  and  transplanted. 
A trial  order  is  all  we  want.  Write  for 
catalog  and  bargain  sheet. 

ANDERSON  BROS.  NURSERIES,  North  Bend,  Neb. 


Trees , Plants 
and  Vines  for  Sale . 

Green's  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  grow  and 
areTKUih,  TO  HaMg.  Established  thirty  years. 
Capital  $125  000.  Buy  oi  i.reen  and  save  half 
i your  money.  No  agents.  Send  lor  our  big  fruit 
l catalog,  72  pages  ■ illustrated,  and  get  free  copy  , 
also  of  GreeV*  Fruit  In*  motor 
l(no'<  ’rorfS  a Dollar  for  1 O Cents.  Send  10 
l cents  for  postage  and  mailing  Green’s  Itook  j 
i on  F r lit  Growing.  Send  in  tree  order  now.  / 
GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.. 
Rochester,  M.  V. 


Growing  Grapes  from  Seed. 

Gather  the  grapes  when  fully  ripe, 
and  either  dry  them  in  the  sun  or  in  a 
dry  room,  until  they  appear  like  rai- 
sins, and  keep  them  in  this  way  un- 
til spring,  or,  when  they  are  gathered, 
the  seeds  may  be  separated  from  the 
pulp.  Put  in  pots  or  boxes  of  pure 
sand  or  sandy  loam,  and  set  away  in 
the  cellar  or  bury  in  the  open  ground 
until  spring.  Mice  are  very  fond  of 
grapes  and  grape  seeds,  and  they 
should  be  placed  where  these  pests 
can  not  reach  them.  No  matter  wheth- 
er the  seeds  are  frozen  or  not,  all 
that  is  requisite  is,  that  they  shall 
not  get  too  dry.  If  they  are  kept  cool 
and  moist,  their  germinating  powers 
will  remain  unimpaired. 

The  soil  for  a seed  bed  should  be 
light,  moderately  dry,  and  thorough- 
ly pulverized  to  at  least  two  feet  in 
depth.  If  not  naturally  very  rich, 
it  should  be  made  so  by  adding  a lib- 
eral quantity  of  old  well  decomposed 
manure  from  the  barnyard,  and  incor- 
porating it  well  with  the  soil.  The 
whole  success  often  depends  upon 
getting  a good,  strong,  healthy 
growth  the  first  season.  So  soon  in 
the  spring  as  the  weather  will  per- 
mit, sow  the  seeds  in  drills  about  a 
foot  apart,  and  not  too  thickly  in  the 
drills — one  or  two  inches  apart  will 
do;  cover  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  deep,  and  give  a liberal  supply 
of  water  if  the  weather  is  dry. 

When  the  plants  first  appear  above 
ground,  they  should  be  partially  shad- 
ed, to  prevent  their  being  burnt  off 
by  the  sun.  The  shading  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  as  soon  as  the  second  or 
third  leaves  are  formed,  at  which  time 
small  sticks,  say  from  a quarter  to 
one-half  inch  in  diamter  and  two  feet 
long,  should  be  stuck  by  the  side  of 
each  plant;  every  little  plant'  will 
throw  out  its  tendrils  and  attach  itself 
to  the  sticks,  and  grow  more  rapidly 
than  it  would  if  such  a support  were 
not  given.  The  stakes,  if  set  thickly 
together,  will  afford  a partial  shade  to 
the  young  plants,  which  is  often  very 
beneficial,  especially  if  the  summer 
should  prove  very  warm. 

Another  method  with  which  I have 
succeeded  most  admirably,  is  to  sow 
the  grape  seeds  thinly  in  the  drills 
with  apple  seeds;  the  apple  seed- 
lings coming  up  with  those  of  the 
grape,  or  usually  a little  before,  they 
afford  just  sufficient  shade  for  the 
young  growing  vines,  and  as  the  vine 
grows,  they  fasten  themselves  to  the 
young  trees,  which  serve  in  place 
of  stakes. 

A still  better  plan  would  be  to  sow 
the  apple  seeds  in  drills,  running  east 
and  west,  one  foot  apart,  and  the 
grape  seeds  about  one  inch  apart  in 
the  drill,  but  close  up  to  them,  say 
within  two  inches  at  least.  Apple 
or  pear  seeds  are  better  than  cherry, 
peach  or  similar  kinds,  because  they 
produce  but  very  few  side  roots  the 
first  year,  and  consequently  do  not 
interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  seed- 
ling vines. 

When  the  plants  have  made  a few 
inches  growth,  a light  mulch  of  leaves, 
hay  or  moss  may  be  spread  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  bed;  this  will 
keep  the  roots  moist  and  prevent  any 
sudden  check  to  their  growth.  If  the 
weather  should  prove  dry,  give  an  oc- 
casional watering;  not  a sprinkling, 
but  a good  soaking;  once  a week  will 
be  sufficient.  No  liquid  manure  will 
be  needed  if  the  soil  was  properly  en- 
riched when  the  bed  was  made;  but  if 
the  vines  do  not  grow  as  rapidly  as 
desired,  then  put  a few  shovelfuls  of 
good  fresh  barn  yard  manure  into  a 
barrel  of  water,  stir  it  well,  let  it  set- 
tle, and  then  draw  off  the  water  and 
apply  it  to  the  plants,  or  instead,  a 
solution  of  two  pounds  of  guano  to 
a barrel  of  water  may  be  used  with 
good  effect.  If  there  should  be  any 
signs  of  mildew  on  the  plants,  a few 
handfuls  of  sulphur  scattered  over  the 
plants  and  bed  will  usually  prevent  its 
further  progress.  Grape  seedlings 

when  well  started,  usually  grow  quite 
rapidly,  often  making  two  to  four  feet 
of  wood  the  first  season. 

When  the  plants  have  made  one 

season’s  growth,  and  the  frost  has 

i killed  their  leaves,  they  should  be  tak- 


en up,  a portion  of  the  stem  cut  off 
and  the  long  perpendicular  root  short- 
ened at  least  one-half  its  length,  then 
heel  them  in,  in  some  dry,  warm  place 
in  the  ground.  All  small,  sickly-look- 
ing  plants  should  be  thrown  away,  for 
they  will  seldom  make  good  vines  if 
they  fail  to  make  a good  growth  the 
first  season.  At  the  approach  of  very 
cold  weather,  cover  the  entire  tops 
with  soil  or  coarse  litter,  deep  enough 
to  insure  them  against  being  severely 
frozen;  not  that  freezing  would  be 
sure  to  kill  them,  but  it  would  tend 
to  impair  their  vitality. 

In  the  spring  take  out  the  plants 
and  cut  the  stems  off  to  within  four 
inches  of  their  roots,  then  plant  them 
out  in  rows  four  feet  apart  and  three 
or  four  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  The 
ground  for  their  reception  should  be 
made  rich  and  deep,  using  any  old 
well  decomposed  manure  that  may 
be  at  hand,  or  old  sods,  or  muck,  if 
the  latter  is  used,  a peck  of  ashes  to 
the  square  rod,  or  half  that  quantity 
of  lime,  may  be  added  with  good  ef- 
fect. The  whole  soil  should  be  worked 
over  at  least  eighteen  inches  deep, 
either  with  the  plow  or  spade. 

The  roots  of  the  vines  should  be 
carefully  spread  out,  so  that  no  two 
will  come  in  contact;  then  sprinkle 
the  soil  among  them,  covering  so  that 
the  upper  bud  on  the  four-inch  stem 
will  be  just  above  ground;  this  will 
give  about  three  inches  of  soil  about 
the  upper  tier  of  roots,  which  is  suf- 
ficient for  young  plants,  and  more 
than  this  would  be  injurious.  After 
the  vine  is  planted,  press  the  soil  down 
with  the  foot,  so  that  it  shall  be  firn>, 
but  not  packed.  A good  strong  stake, 
say  one  and  a half  inches  in  diameter 
and  six  to  eight  feet  long,  should 
now  be  put  down  by  each  plant  to  tie 
it  to  as  it  grows. 

Let  but  one  shoot  grow,  and  pinch 
off  all  side  branches  as  they  appear, 
keep  the  vine  tied  to  the  stake  so 
that  it  shall  not  be  broken  off  by  the 
wind  and  thereby  checked  in  growth. 
Keep  the  ground  clear  of  weeds,  and 
stir  the  surface  often  with  the  hoe 
or  rake,  but  never  deep  enough  to 
reach  the  roots.  On  very  loose  and 
porous  soils  it  is  better  to  mulch  the 
plants;  but  if  the  soil  is  a compact 
loam  or  somewhat  clayey,  then  it  is 
better  to  hoe  often  than  to  mulch, 


because  if  you  cover  up  soils  that  are 
naturally  compact,  they  will  hold  too 
much  moisture  and  sometimes  become 
soured  for  want  of  aeration. 

At  the  end  of  the  season’s  growth 
and  just  before  the  ground  freezes, 
the  vines  should  be  pruned,  by  cut- 
ting them  back  to  within  eight  or  ten 
inches  of  the  ground;  then  bank  up 
the  soil  about  them,  or  bend  them 
down  and  then  cover  them.  If  cov- 
ered with  straw  or  leaves,  there  is 
no  danger  of  their  being  destroyed  by 
mice. 

All  that  is  now  required  is  to  pro- 
tect them  slightly  from  the  sudden 
changes  in  winter. 

The  following  spring  remove  the 
covering  and  give  the  vines  a top- 
dressing of  manure,  and  work  it  in 
with  the  hoe  during  the  summer.  The 
vine  should  be  allowed  to  make  only  a 
single  shoot  this  (the  third)  season, 
and  if  healthy  and  virogous  it  will 
make  a growth  ten  to  fifteen  fet  if  not 
checked;  but  if  allowed  to  grow  un- 
checked, it  would  necessitate  very 
long  and  stout  stakes  besides  the  trou- 
ble of  keeping  them  tied.  It  is  best 
not  to  allow  them  to  grow  so  long, 
but  pinch  off  the  tops  when  they  have 
grown  five  or  six  fet  high,  and  when 
they  start  again  and  have  grown  a 
foot  or  more,  check  them  again;  also 
pinch  off  the  ends  of  all  the  side 
shoots,  or  laterals,  as  they  are  termer; 
this  concentrates  the  strength  of  the 
vine  and  hastens  its  maturity. 

The  vines  are  now  three  years  old, 
and  we  may  begin  to  look  for  fruit 
next  season,  if  they  have  not  already 
shown  it  upon  some  of  the  strongest. 
But  to  be  sure  of  getting  a strong 
growth  netx  season,  we  would  prune 
the  vines  back  to  two  feet,  and  allow 
but  two  shoots  to  grow;  and  further, 
the  yare  more  likely  to  produce  fruit 
from  the  lower  than  the  upper  cuds, 
particularly  if  cut  back. 

T.  A.  TEFFT. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

it  it 

Read  about  “Brother  Jonathan  Ap- 
ple Show.”  It  will  be  great. 

FOR  SALE— 850,000 

DEWBERRY,  BLACK  AND  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
GrapeVincs  and  Asparagus  Roots.  Price  List  FREE 

M.  N.  BORGO,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


100  Feet  of  Fence  for  $5.00 

If  you  will  send  us  $5.00,  either  by  M.  O.  on  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Draft,  or  Registered 
Letter  on  Nursery,  Mo.,  we  will  pack  in  neat  box  and  deliver  to  any  Railroad  or 
Express  Office  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  enough  two  year  old  plants  of  the  most  popular 
H^dge  Plant  known  (California  Privet)  to  plant  100  feet  of  Hedge  single  row.  Add 
5 cts.  per  foot  for  any  additional  number  of  feet  desired.  There  are  many  miles  of 
this  popular  hardy  hedge  in  St.  Louis,  everybody  plants  it.  Why  build  unsightl> 
board  or  wire  fences,  when  you  can  enhance  the  value  of  your  property  with  a 
beautiful  hedge  at  a cost  of  a little  over  5 cts.  per  running  foot,  including  freight 
We  furnish  with  everv  order,  complete  instructions  in  the  planting  and  care  of  th  s 
most  beautiful  of  hedges.  New  100  page  catalog,  describing  and  pricing  over  800  va- 
rieties of  Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Perennials,  etc.,  etc.,  sent  on  application. 

Address  H.  J.  WEBER  & SONS  NURSERY  CO.,  NURSERY,  MISSOURI 

Pull  Your  Stumps  30  Days 

At  Out 

FREE — 


Guaranteed  3 Years 

Triple-Power— All-Steel 

Clear  up  your  stumpy  fields  with  the  3-year 
Guaranteed  Hercules,  now  sold  on  30  days* 
Free  Trial.  Test  it  on  your  place  at  our  risk. 
Pulls  stumps  out.  roots  and  all.  400» 
stronger  than  any  other  puller  made.  Triple 
power  attachment  means  one-third  greater 
pull.  The  only  stump  puller  guaranteed  lor 
3 yoars.  Only  one  with  Double  Safety 
Ratchets.  Only  one  with  all  bearings  and 
working  parts  turned,  finished  and  machined, 
reducing  friction.  Increasing  power,  making 
It  extremely  light  running.  Hitch  on  to  any 


stump  and  the  stnmp  Is  bound  to  come. 
Also  pulls  largest-sized  green  trees,  hedge- 
rows. etc.  Don't  risk  dangerous  and  costly 
dynamite.  It  only  shatters  stump  and 
leaves  roots  In  ground. 

Special  Price  Offer 

We  have  a special  price  proposition  to  the 
first  man  we  sell  to  In  new  sections.  We 
are  glad  to  make  you  a special  price  on  the 
first  Hercules  sold  In  your  community  be- 
cause that  will  sell  many  more  lor  ns 
and  save  advertising.  Write  us  at  once 
to  get  this. 


HERCULES  Puller 

Just  write  a postal  lor  our  special  price — 30  days’  Free  Trial  and  all  FREE  BOOKS 
about  the  only  All-Steel.  Triple-Power  Stump  Puller-the  Famous  Hercules. 

HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO..  139  tTfh  SI.,  Centerville,  la. 
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Judsonia  (Ark.)  as  a Strawberry  Sec- 
tion. 

The  other  day  Mr.  J.  A.  Bauer,  the 
strawberry  man  of  Judsonia,  Ark., 
called  on  The  Fruit-Grower,  and  our 
conversation  with  him  was  an  eye- 
opener  to  us  as  to  the  importance  of 
the  strawberry  industry  at  Judsonia. 
We  have  so  long  thought  of  North- 
western Arkansas  as  a fruit  district 
that  we  have  fallen  into  the  error  of 
supposing  that  no  other  part  of  Ar- 
kansas grows  fruit.  Yet  the  facts  are 
that  Judsonia,  lying  about  fifty  miles 
north  of  Little  Rock,  is  one  of  the 
most  mportant  strawberry  districts  in 
the  United  States. 

During  the  season  just  passed  the 
association  at  Judsonia  shipped  150 
carloads  of  strawberries  by  freight, 
besides  the  express  shipments,  which 
amounted  to  a total  of  thirty-five  cars 
for  the  season.  One  hundred  and 
eighty-five  carloads  of  high-grade  ber- 
ries in  one  season  is  not  a bad  record. 
The  heaviest  day’s  shipment  amount- 
ed to  a total  of  fourteen  carloads.  The 
average  price  for  the  berries  shipped 
by  freight  was  $1.72  per  crate  of 
twenty-four  boxes;  the  average  price 
for  the  express  shipment  cannot  be 
given,  for  so  many  persons  received 
the  returns,  but  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  average  price  for 
these  berries  was  even  higher,  for  a 
great  many  of  the  express  shipments 
were  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  when  prices  are  higher. 

Mr.  Bauer  says  that  about  200  grow- 
at  Judsonia,  and  that  they  have  about 
3,000  acres  for  next  spring’s  fruiting. 
The  fields  are  all  in  excellent  condi- 
tion; the  season  has  been  very  favor- 
able, and  indications  point  to  a record 
season  next  spring.  Mr.  Bauer  claims 
that  no  better  berries  are  grown  any- 
where than  are  produced  at  Judsonia, 
and  the  record  already  made  by  the 
growers  there  bear  out  his  claims. 

The  Fruit-Grower  wants  to  visit 
Judsonia  in  the  next  berry  season,  and 
keep  in  closer  touch  with  what  is  go- 
ing on.  We  don’t  believe,  at  this  time, 
that  any  other  town  of  1,200  people 
can  beat  the  record  made  this  year. 

Make  the  Peach  Trees  Grow. 

For  a number  of  years  I have  been 
unable  to  get  my  peach  trees  to  make 
sufficient  growth,  partly  on  account 
of  the  continual  drouths  we  have  ex- 


Own  ycur 
own  farm! 

The  price  of  good,  rich  land 
in  the  Southwest  is  so  low  that 
you  can  own  a big  farm  there 
without  investing  muchmoney 
or  mortgaging  the  place.  The 
land  will  raise  as  big  or  bigger 
crops  than  you  are  now  raising, 
and  you  will  get  better  prices 
for  what  you  raise. 

Why  don’t  you  go 

Southwest 

Ttoiv  while  good,  fertile  land  is  still 
cheap — where  you  can  earn  money 
every  month:  where  ydur  expenses 
ar  e lower,  your  living  easier  and  your 
social  advantages  as  good  or  better 
than  you  have  now.  The  Southwest 
is  no  longervjild — there  are  schools, 
churches,  neighbors  and  modern 
towns  nearby  no  matter  where  you 
locate  there. 

The  more  you  look  into  the  great 
Southwest,  the  bigger  the  opportuni- 
ties loom  up.  My  monthly  magazine 
“The  Comirg  Country”  is  full  of 
facts  and  actual  results 
in  the  Southwest-it  wfll 
be  mailed  you  free  for 
three  months.  Send  your 
aame  and  address  today 

W.  S.  ST.  GEORGE,  G.  P.  A. 

139  W tun wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 


TREES!  TREES! 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Berry  Plants 
md  Shrubs.  Peaches  weighing  8 to  10  ozs. 
ire  considered  large.  Specimens  of  the 
Martha,  which  we  are  introducing,  have 
veighed  17%  ounces. 

ARTHUR  L.  NORTON 

„ >urferyman  and  Fruit-Grower. 
^LARKSVILLE,  MISSOURI 


perienced,  so  last  year  I used  what  I 
thought  was  a good  dressing  of  a 
good  grade  potato  manure,  analyz- 
ing 2.50  per  ccnt,0  per  cent,  5 per  cent 
in  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  pot- 
ash respectively. 

One  block  of  seventy-five  trees  was 
manured  with  muck,  wood  ashes,  hen 
manure,  etc.,  in  addition  and  planted 
to  corn.  This  block  has  absolutely  re- 
fused to  grow  and  began  to  look  as  if 
about  to  die,  though  all  were  young 
trees,  and  none  of  the  other  trees 
grew  enough.  A friend  said,  “You  will 
have  to  use  barnyard  manure  on  that 
piece.”  I replied,  “I  cannot  buy  and 
haul  manure  up  that  hill  if  I lose  the 
trees.”  The  wood  growth  last  year 
was  poor,  the  buds  small  and  the  re- 
sult no  peaches  for  1910,  so  I conclud- 
ed to  try  drastic  measures. 

Early  last  June  we  had  abundance 
of  rain,  so  I bought  some  high-grade 
grass  fertilizer.  There  were  two  lots. 
Lot  1 consisted  of  the  following  pro- 
portions: Bone  5 parts,  nitrate  of 

soda  5 parts,  muriate  of  potash  (from 
high  grade)  3 parts,  1,300  pounds  in 
all.  This  I used  with  splendid  suc- 
cess on  grass.  It  analyzed  about  7- 
9-11. 

I also  bought  400  pounds  of  fertiliz- 
er, made  up  of  equal  parts  of  the 
above  chemicals  and  which  analyzed 
about  6-7-15  or  better. 

The  first  lot  I applied  to  the  plot 
of  seventy-five  trees  mentioned  above 
and  the  other  grade  to  the  remainder 
of  the  orchard  with  the  exception  of 
a few  trees  not  fertilized.  The  fertil- 
izer was  sowed  around  the  trees  as 
far  as  the  branches  extended.  I ap- 
plied not  over  400  pounds  per  acre, 
which  is  usually  enough  if  there  is  no 
fruit  on  the  trees. 

Very  soon  the  trees  began  to  jump 
ahead,  the  leaves  were  dark  green, 
long  and  broad,  and  moreover  nearly 
every  tree  responded  to  the  treatment 
in  spite  of  the  sever  drouths  which 
have  followed  one  another  frequent- 
ly all  summer.  I never  saw  my  or- 
chard as  a whole  look  half  so  well  be- 
fore. Most  notable  of  all  are  four 
trees  of  the  Conover  variety  which 
had  absolutely  refused  to  grow  until 
this  year,  but  now  look  as  if  they  had 
a manure  pile  under  each  tree. 

Most  of  our  New  England  peach 
orchards  are — eventually  at  least — 
starved  to  death.  The  trees  won’t 
stand  rich  soil  on  low  land,  hence 
when  placed  where  they  ought  to  be, 
viz:  in  the  poor  soil  often  found  on 
hill-tops,  they  must  be  fed,  as  Mr. 
Hale  says,  like  pigs  in  a pen.  If  wood 
ashes  and  bonemeal  are  to  be  applied 
to  the  orchards  do  it  now  so  the  stuff 
will  be  ready  for  the  tree  to  appro- 
priate next  spring. 

A.  F.  TENNEY. 

Massachusetts. 

Virginia  Fruit-Growers  Active. 

While  in  New  York  recently  Mr. 
William  Campbell,  secretary  and  man- 
ager of  the  Virginias  Fruit  Exchange, 
was  interviewed  as  to  the  work  of 
his  organization,  and  he  reported  that 
the  outlook  is  most  flattering.  Among 
other  things  he  said: 

“I  am  on  my  way  home  from  a visit 
to  the  New  England  markets,  and 
after  looking  over  the  situation  here 
in  New  York  believe  the  outlook  for 
our  exchange  is  most  hopeful.  The 
business  of  the  exchange  has  in- 
creased beyond  expectation,  and  it 
will  handle  the  bulk  of  both  the  apple 
and  peach  crops  in  the  territory  in 
which  it  operates.  While  our  grow- 
ers are  not  disposed  to  hold  their  ap- 
ples for  extravagant  prices,  they  are 
under  no  compulsion  to  accept  such 
prices  as  are  now  being  talked  of.  The 
care  with  which  the  orchards  have 
been  cultivated  and  sprayed,  and  with 
which  the  fruit  will  be  graded  and 
packed  this  season,  should,  and  I be- 
lieve will,  insure  fair  prices  this  year, 
even  should  the  crops  from  other  sec- 
tions be  as  large  as  is  now  estimated. 
We  are  figuring  with  manufacturers 
for  our  supplies  of  sulphur,  arsenate 
of  lead,  baskets,  cooperage,  etc.,  as 
the  exchange  will  next  season  buy  all 
supplies  needed  by  our  members  in 
large  volume,  and  distribute  in  car 
lots.” 

That  sounds  pretty  good,  don’t  you 
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System,  for  running  hot  and  cold  water,  as  low 
$37.80— also  hand  and  power  pumps,  windmills,  pipe, 
tools,  tanks,  bath  room  furniture  and  fixtures,  laundry 
tubs,  water  heaters— things  every  farmer  buys  lor  daily  use. 
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prices  here  but  our  catalog  is  full  of  barga 
goods  you  could  not  duplicate  anywhere  at  our 
prices,  and  we  save  you  freight  besides.  Fill 
out  the  coupon  today  and  send  for  our  big 
catalog— don’t  buy  a thing  in  our  line  until  — 
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think,  for  an  association  which  is  now 
in  its  first  year?  We  believe  these 
Eastern  associations  are  proceeding 
along  right  lines,  and  their  influence 
will  be  felt  for  good. 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  South- 
ern Illinois  will  meet  at  Centralia 
Nov.  22  and  23.  Full  details  of  the 
program,  premiums  for  fruit  exhibits, 
etc.,  may  be  had  from  the  secretary, 
E.  G.  Mendenhall,  Kinmundy,  111. 

Another  Great  Apple  Srow. 

The  Canadian  National  Apple  Show 
will  be  held  at  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Oct. 
31  to  Nov.  5,  1910,  and  is  expected  to 
rival  the  great  apple  shows  projected 
for  this  fall.  Mr.  L.  G.  Monroe,  who 
was  long  secretary  of  the  Washington 
Horticultural  Society,  is  secretary  of 
the  show,  and  he  writes  that  $25,000 
in  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  ex- 
hibits of  apples.  Mr.  Maxwell  Smith, 
for  a number  of  years  fruit  inspector 
for  British  Columbia,  is  manager  of 
the  show,  and  with  these  men  back  of 
the  enterprise  there  is  no  doubt  of 
its  success. ' 

PEACH  TREES 

Peach  Trees — 200,000  lusty,  healthy, 
mountain-grown  trees — June  Buds  and 
Two- Year-Olds.  Elbertas  and  leading 
commercial  varieties,  also  apple,  pear, 
cherry,  plum  trees  and  small  fruif 
plants. 

Send  us  your  list  for  special  prices. 
CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES,  801 
Mission  Ridge,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

The  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture 
reports  a greatly  increased  attendance 
this  year.  In  fact,  the  school  is  run- 
ning over,  and  Illinois  must  provide 
additional  facilities  for  the  school. 
This  is  a most  hopeful  sign. 


Save  Your  Orchards 

For  San  Jose  Scale  use  Lime  Sulphur,  the 
approved  remedy.  Apply  In  Fall  and  Win- 
ter when  trees  are  dormant. 

Also  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Sulphur,  Blue 
Vitriol  and  Paris  Green. 

Write  us  about  Power  and  Hand  Pumps. 
We  have  the  best. 

T.  LEE  ADAMS  SEED  CO. 

417  Walnut  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ALL  KINDS  OF 

Small  Fruit  Plants 

CATALOG  FREE 

O.A.D.  BALDWIN,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 


For  fall  planting.  Buy  now  and  plant  at 
leisure,  instead  of  during  rush  In  spring. 
Fine  lot  of  two  and  three-year  plants.  In- 
structive circular  free.  Write  today. 

R.  W.  WEAVER  CO., 

R.  F-  D.  No.  9.  Wichita,  Kansas. 


California  Privet 

Plants  and  Cuttings  by  the  Million 

WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES 

OAK  LAWN  NURSERY  CO. 
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ALABAMA 


Compressed  Air  Sprayers 

TIME,  LABOR,  MONEY  SAVERS 
W.  II.  OWEN  SPRAYER  CO.,  Sandusky,  Ohio 


, -Ward  Ornamental  Fenca 

j Cheaper  and  far  more  durable  than 

I wood  for  Lawns,  Churches,  Ceme- 
I teries,  Public  Grounds.  Catalogue 

(free.  A*k  For  Special  OfTer. 
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Are  You  Going  to  Save 
Your  Fruit  Next  Season 


Write  us  for  prices  on  Fuel 
Oil  Tanks,  Wagon  Tanks 
and  Richardson  Orchard 
Heaters.  We  also  manufac- 
ture Stock  Tanks.  Storage 
Tanks,  Cooking  Tanks,  Steel  Hen  Houses, 
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Great  Harvest  at  Morrisania 


Morrisania,  Grand  Valley,  Colo. 

This  has  been  a busy  week  at  Mor- 
risania. Peaches  have  practically  all 
been  harvested,  the  prune  crop  has 
been  shipped,  and  everything  is  in 
readiness  for  apple  harvest — and  the 
harvest  promises  to  be  a mighty  good 
one.  The  third  cutting  of  alfalfa  is 
fine,  the  potato  yield  will  be  heavy, 
and  prices  of  all  products  will  rule 
high.  A few  weeks  more  and  the  sea- 
son will  be  over,  and  it  has  been  a 
good  one,  from  every  point  of  view. 

Readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  who 
have  visited  Morrisania  this  season 
have  been  surprised  at  the  large  force 
which  farming  is  carried  on.  They 
have  been  surprised  at  the  larget  force 
of  men  employed  and  at  the  large 
equipment  necessary  to  care  for  the 
various  crops.  Throughout  the  sum- 
mer about  twenty  men  have  been 
steadily  employed,  and  of  course  dur- 
ing the  fruit  harvest  many  extra  men 
have  found  employment.  The  labor 
problem  is  not  at  all  serious  this 
year,  however,  for  so  many  fruit  farms 
in  Colorado  have  short  crop  that 
there  are  plenty  of  men  to  do  the 
work  at  Morrisania. 

It  is  interesting  to  contemplate, 


Mammoth  Black  Twig  and  Missouri 
Pippin  trees  a crop  of  12,000  to  15,000 
boxes  is  promised,  and  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  is  fine.  Jonathan,  Rome 
Beauty  and  Pearmain  trees  are  load- 
ed; many  trees  have  been  propped  to 
help  support  their  great  weight  of 
fruit. 

Someone  will  ask  why  The  Fruit- 
Grower  hasn’t  taken  some  of  its  own 
advice  and  thinned  the  trees.  Well, 
they  were  thinned — in  fact,  men  went 
over  them  twice,  but  we  realize  that 
J.  H.  Hale  was  right  when  he  said, 
“few  men  have  nerve  enough  to  thin 
fruit.”  The  thinning  crew  simply  didn’t 
take  off  enough  of  the  apples,  and 
many  trees  are  now  too  full.  How- 
ever, the  apples  are  of  good  size,  and 
will  fill  the  boxes  mighty  fast.  An 
exception  is  Missouri  Pippin,  which  is 
a small  apple.  No  more  Missouri  Pip- 
pin will  be  planted  at  Morrisania, 
either.  This  variety  takes  on  won- 
derful color,  but  the  apples  are  too 
small,  the  tree  isn’t  a good  grower, 
and  we  can  plant  better  sorts. 

It’s  a toss-up  this  year  between 
Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty  and  White 
Winter  Pearmain.  Trees  of  all  three 
varieties  are  full,  and  the  fruit  is  of 
fine  quality,  not  over  5 per  cent  being 
wormy.  Morrisania  should  ship  over 


eyes  on  the  sight  now  presented  at 
Morrisania.  Here  is  another  good 
variety  which  has  been  overlooked. 
Of  course,  it  is  a light-colored  apple, 
but  it  will  stand  more  rough  hadling 
than  any  other  light  apple  grown. 
As  grown  at  Morrisania  these  apples 
take  on  a beautiful  blush,  they  are  of 
good  size,  of.  good  shape,  and  the 
quality  is  liked  by  a great  many  peo- 
ple. Anyway,  a box  of  White  Winter 
Pearmain  is  worth  a good  price  if 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  scent 
a house.  Open  up  a box  of  them  in 
mid-winter,  and  all  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood  will  get  the  benefit  of 
the  aroma — nothing  like  it  anywhere. 

We  don’t  think  we  will  plant  any 
more  Mammoth  Black  Twig  at  Mor- 
risania. It  is  a fine  tree,  making  a 
very  strong  growth,  but  the  trees  do 
not  bear  heavily  until  they  get  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  and  that 
is  too  long  to  wait  for  a profitable 
crop.  Our  trees  are  very  fine,  well 
shaped  and  healthy,  but  they  don’t 
bear  the  quantity  of  fruit  the  other 
three  varieties  named  are  bearing  now. 

Another  variety  which  grows  to 
perfection  at  Morrisania  is  Grimes 
Golden.  A few  trees  are  loaded  with 
beautiful  apples;  the  quality  is  incom- 
parable, but  the  Grimes  has  one  de- 


however, what  a force  of  men  would 
be  needed  if  the  entire  880  acres  were 
planted  to  fruit,  and  all  in  bearing. 
About  fifty  acres  of  apple  trees  are 
in  bearing  now,  and  three  power 
sprayers  are  used  to  properly  spray 
the  trees.  Suppose  that  we  had  800 
acres  of  orchard,  with  one  power 
sprayer  to  every  twenty  acres.  It 
would  mean  that  we  should  need 
forty  sprayers,  with  an  investment  of, 
say,  $250  apiece;  during  the  spraying 
season  we  would  need  forty  expe- 
rienced men,  at  least,  one  to  be  placed 
in  charge  of  each  sprayer.  And  so  on 
throughout  the  season,  with  the  work 
of  pruning,  cultivation,  irrigation,  etc., 
not  to  speak  of  the  work  of  caring 
for  the  crop  at  harvest  time.  Every- 
one who  visits  Morrisania  can  under- 
stand at  once  why  part  of  the  land  is 
being  sold — they  can  see  what  an  un- 
dertaking it  would  be  to  try  to  handle 
the  land  under  one  management.  It 
would  not  be  simply  a question  of 
means — it  would  be  a problem  to  get 
men  competent  to  do  the  work. 

About  the  Apple  Crop. 

This  is  not  a Ben  Davis  year  at 
Morrisania— and,  incidentally,  no  Ben 
Davis  trees  are  being  planted  in  the 
new  orchards,  100  acres  of  which  were 
planted  last  spring.  Last  year  the 
Ben  Davis  trees  at  Morrisania  over- 
bore and  this  year  failed  to  bloom. 
About  half  the  trees  in  the  bearing 
orchard  are  Ben  Davis,  and  this,  of 
course,  reduces  the  yield.  From  about 
twenty-five  acres  of  Rome  Beauty, 
Jonathan,  White  Winter  Pearmain, 


CLOUDS  HANGING  OVER  CLIFFS  AT  MORRISANIA. 

feet,  and  that  is  its  color. 


3,000  boxes  of  Jonathan  alone.  Of 
course  the  price  for  this  variety  will 
be  good,  but  it  is  interesting  to  know 
that  the  other  two  varieties  will  sell. 

There  is  a question  in  the  mind  of 
many  authorities  as  to  place  the  Rome 
Beauty  will  occupy  on  the  market  of 
the  country.  Prof.  John  Craig,  we 
believe  it  was,  who  said  it  is  but  little 
better  than  Ben  Davis.  However,  we 
cannot  agree  with  him,  nor  do  we 
believe  the  people  who  see  Rome 
Beauty  at  its  best  will  indorse  his 
views.  Last  winter  we  asked  Prof. 
Wendell  Paddock  what  he  thought  of 
the  future  of  the  Rome  Beauty  ap- 
ples, and  he  replied  that  if  the  va- 
riety is  grown  where  it  colors  up 
well,  it  is  a good  apple;  that  the 
danger  which  threatened  it?  reputa- 
tion was  that  it  will  be  grown  in  sec- 
tions where  the  apples  do  not  take  on 
color,  and  consequently  the  quality 
will  be  poor,  the  consumer  will  be 
disappointed,  and  the  general  repu- 
tation of  the  variety  will  suffer.  Prof. 
Paddock  added  that  we  have  ideal 
Rome  Beauty  soil  at  Morrisania,  and 
certainly  this  season’s  crop  bears’ 
out  his  statement.  The  tree  is  a good, 
upright  grower,  and  carries  its  load  of 
fruit  well;  the  apples  are  large  and 


Some  day 

a shrewd  business  man  is  going  to 
plant  a lot  ©f  trees  of  this  variety; 
when  they  come  into  bearing  he  will 
pack  the  fruit  carefully  in  small  pack- 
ages, will  advertise  his  stock  in  a way 
to  reach  high-class  trade,  and  he  will 
make  a lot  of  money.  Handled  in 
with  other  apples,  however,  in  the 
rush  of  fruit  harvest.  Grimes  Golden 
is  likely  to  be  abused— more’s  the 
pity — and  the  average  grower  is  let- 
ting it  alone.  But  what  an  apple  it  is! 

Here  is  where  Jonathan  shows  up 
well.  It  is  an  apple  of  highest  quality, 
and  it  will  stand  rough  handling. 
There  are  those  who  don’t  like  Jon- 
athan, claiming  it  is  too  acid  for  their 
taste,  but  it  is  one  of  the  best  all- 
round apples  grown  today.  I remem- 
ber to  have  visited  the  place  of  Ell- 
wanger  and  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
a few  years  ago,  just  after  the  apple 
crop  had  been  harvested.  Mr.  W. 
C.  Barry,  one  of  the  foremost  pomol- 
ogists  in  America,  said  at  that  time 
that  he  had  been  a long  time  making 
up  his  mind  which  is  the  best  all- 
round apple,  but  he  was  ready  to  vote 
in  favor  of  the  Jonathan  as  his  choice. 
In  some  sections  the  Jonathan  will 
not  keep  long,  about  the  first  of  Jan 
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fill  the  boxes  in  a hurry,  and  they  are  uary  winding  up  its  season.  As  grown 
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smooth  and  present  a beautiful  ap- 
pearance. But  this  variety  must  color 
up  well,  if  it  is  to  be  classed  as  a 
good  sort 

Those  who  remember  the  old  White 
Winter  Pearmain  as  it  used  to  grow 


at  Morrisania  it  keeps  a long  time.  I 
have  eaten  Jonathans  on  July  16, 
which  had  been  kept  in  an  ordinary 
cellar  from  the  crop  of  the  previous 
year.  One  morning  about  the  middle 
of  last  July  we  had  stewed  Jonathan 


FACTS  ABOUT 

MORRISANIA 

Morrisania  is  four  miles  from  the 
town  of  Grand  Valley,  Colo.  It  is 
an  old  ranch,  which  has  largely 
been  devoted  to  growing  alfalfa, 
but  which  is  now  being  planted  to 
fruits. 

The  tract  consists  of  880  acres, 
about  half  of  which  is  offered  for 
sale,  so  that  the  company  can  de- 
velop the  remainder.  About  eighty 
acres  of  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  now 
in  bearing,  showing  that  Morris- 
ania is  an  exceptionally  fine  fruit 
tract. 

Water  is  pure  mountain  water, 
from  a government  forest  reserve. 
Morrisania’s  water  rights  are  the 
first  out  of  the  creek,  and  there 
has  never  been  a shortage  in  more 
than  twenty  years  the  land  has 
been  cultivated.  The  present  has 
been  an  unusually  dry  year,  but 
Morrisania  has  had  plenty  of  water 
Soil  is  deep,  red  and  very  rich; 
ideal  for  fruits  and  for  potatoes 
and  all  vegetable  crops.  Alfalfa 
fields  at  Morrisania  yielded  three 
cuttings  this  year,  the  yield  being 
worth  about  $100  per  acre. 

Crops  are  very  sure;  orchard 
heaters  have  never  been  used,  but 
big  fruit  crops  have  been  harvested 
every  year.  This  year  yields  of  all 
fruits  are  very  heavy,  and  trees 
needed  to  be  thinned.  Land  all 
slopes  to  north,  retarding  blooming 
of  trees,  and  there  is  the  best  air 
drainage  imaginable;  a range  of 
cliffs  rising  3,000  feet  above  the 
valley,  protect  Morrisania  on  the 
north. 

About  twenty  ten-acre  tracts  at 
Morrisania  have  been  sold  to  Fruit- 
Grower  readers,  all  of  whom  are 
pleased  with  their  investment. 
Only  twenty  or  thirty  more  tracts 
are  to  be  sold,  on  following  plans: 
Plan  One — The  land,  with  per- 
petual water  right,  will  be  sold  at 
$300  per  acre.  - Terms:  One-third 

down,  balance  in  four  years,  defer- 
red payments  to  draw  6 per  cent 
interest.  If  all  cash  is  paid,  dis- 
count is  allowed. 

Plan  Two — We  will  sell  the  land, 
with  perpetual  water  right,  and  will 
furnish  fruit  trees  of  varieties  to  be 
selected  by  purchaser,  and  care  for 
them  for  five  years,  turning  over 
the  orchard  with  live  tree  in  every 
space;  price,  $400  per  acre.  Terms: 
One-fourth  down,  balance  in  four 
years,  deferred  payments  to  draw 
6 per  cent  interest. 

We  have  a booklet,  beautifully 
illustrated,  describing  Morrisania, 
which  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 
But  I would  urge  Fruit-Grower 
readers  who  want  fruit  tracts  of  the 
very  highest  class,  ideally  located, 
to  see  Morrisania  during  October. 
Home-seekers’  tickets  are  on  sale 
the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of 
every  month.  Buy  your  ticket  to 
Grand  Valley,  Colo.;  when  you 
reach  the  town,  telephone  out  to 
Morrisania,  and  a conveyance  will 
be  sent  for  you.  Comfortable  quar- 
ters at  Morrisania  await  your  com- 
ing. Go  now,  before  all  the  fruit 
has  been  marketed. 

For  additional  information  write 

JAMES  M.  IRVINE, 

Editor  The  Fruit-Grower , 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOUR 
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the  Middle  West  should  feast  their  I from  the  1902  crop  for  breakfast,  and 


at  noon  had  apple  pie  made  from 
1910  Duchess — thus  the  two  crops  had 
met.  We  confess  when  we  are  among 
the  Jonathans  we  are  partial  to  this 
variety.  It  surely  is  a daisy. 

The  foregoing  gives  the  results  of 
this  season’s  observation  as  to  varie- 
ties. Perhaps  another  year  may  make 
a change,  but  that’s  the  way  the 
count  stands  now.  Next  season  we 
should  have  some  fruit  from  Delic- 
ious, Stayman,  Winesap  and  some 
other  newer  varieties. 

Fruit-Frower  Readers  at  Morrisania. 

During  the  past  month  a number  of 
Fruit-Grower  readers  have  visited  at 
Morrisania.  Without  exception  they 
were  pleased  with  the  place,  and  all 
agree  that  Morrisania  is  even  better 
than  has  been  claimed  for  it.  Some 
of  these,  persons  bought  land,  and  oth- 
ers are  now  trying  to  arrange  their 
affairs  so  they  can  invest.  It  has 
been  a source  of  gratification  that 


LOOKING  UP  GRAND  RIVER  VALLEY  FROM  EDGE  OF  MESA  AT  MORRISANIA. 

or  perhaps  2,500  feet  above  the  business  and  good  sense,  absolutely 
average  level  of  Morrisania.  clean  and  honest  and  full  of  days’ 

The  other  illustration  shows  the  works.  Since,  taking'  the  position  a 


PERFECT  AIR  DRAINAGE  HERE. 


magnificent  view  up  the  valley,  from 
the  edge  of  onr  land.  Morrisania  lies 
on  a high  bench,  or  mesa,  about  400 
feet  above  the  valley,  and  this  photo- 
graph was  taken  from  the  edge  of  the 
mesa  to  give  a view  of  the  lower  lev- 
els. This  location,  with  its  air  drain- 
age, together  with  the  splendid  pro- 
tection on  the  north,  is  what  gives 
Morrisania  its  remarkable  protection, 
from  frost  injury  in  spring. 

Just  another  word  to  those  who 
contemplate  purchasing  part  of  this 
land:  Go  out  now,  if  at  all  possible. 

I can  refer  you  to  everyone  who 
knows  Morrisania,  but  if  you  want 
land  of  this  kind  you  should  see  Mor- 
risania for  yourself.  It’s  a beautiful 
place,  ideally  located,  and  should  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated  as  it  should  be. 
Those  who  contemplate  visiting  Mor- 
risania can  address  me  at  either  The 
Fruit-Grower  office,  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
or  Grand  Valley,  Golo. 

JAMES  M.  IRVINE, 
Editor  The  Fruit-Grower. 

Michigan  Fruit-Growers  Active. 

Michigan  continues  to  make  sub- 
stantial gains  as  a fruit  growing 
state.  For  many  years  the  growers 
have  been  “holding  their  lights  under 
a bushel.”  They  have  been  raising 
fruit  of  quality,  but  have  not  let  the 
outside  world  know  about  it.  Last 


few  months  ago,  while  Traverse  City 
as  headquarters,  he  has  been  doing 
yeoman  service  in  Western  Michigan. 
Some  of  the  counties  have  been  slow 
in  getting  into  line,  and-  of  course 
“knockers”  have  been  met  with 
everywhere,  requiring  rare  tact  and 
unlimited  persistency  to  overcome. 
Secretary  Gibson  has  been  address- 
ing fruit-growers,  boards  of  trade  and 
other  organizations  almost  daily  in 
his  missionary  rounds  and  interest  in 
the  fruit  industry  is  growing  apace. 
The  bureau  has  the  money  in  hand 
and  will  spend  $20,000  this  year  in 
exploiting  Western  Michigan,  most  of 
it  going  toward  the  mantenance  of 
the  second  exhibit  to  be  made  this 
fall  in  Chicago. 

The  Northwestern  Michigan  devel- 
opment Bureau,  with  headquarters  at 
Bay  City,  has  also  engaged  space  at 
the  coming  land  show  in  Chicago  and 
the  products  of  Saginaw  Bay,  Mid- 
land, Claire,  Gladwin,  Roscommon, 
Ogemaw,  Isabella,  Arenac,  Iosco, 
Alcona,  Oscoda,  Crawford,  Otsego, 
Montmorency,  Alpena,  Presque,  Isle 
and  Cheboycan  counties  will  be  ex- 
hibited. 

Then  the  Michigan  Original  Fruit 
Belt  Association,  embracing  Van  Bu- 
ren,  Berrien  and.  Allegan  counties, 
has  been  organised  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  a tri-county  exhibit  for  the 


fall,  however,  a most  creditable  ex-  ' Chicago  show.  This  organization  in 


Berkeley  County  Apple  Carnival, 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  Oct.  27  to  29. 

“Brother  Jonathan”  Apple  Show, 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Dec.  9 and  10. 

The  Fruit-Grower  will  have  reports 
from  most  of  these  shows,  if  not  all 
of  them — bu  t we  want  our  people  to 
attend  one  or  more  of  them  fn  person, 
if  possible.  It  pays  to  do  so. 


L.  F.  DINTELMANN,  Belleville,  111., 

Offers  a full  line  of  Nursery  Stock,  Fruit  and  Shade 
Trees,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Peonies, 
Gladioli,  25.000  California  Privet,  Etc.  Send 
for  Catalog. 


If  TO  V Mil T C Best  improved  varie- 

ln£j  1 IN  U 1 J *ies-  Send  for  descrip- 

» » wav#  t»Ve  price  list. 

E.  A.  RIEHL,  Alton,  Illinois 


Itrawberry  Plants— 80  varieties-  Also  Asparagus, 
|Grape,  Blackberry,  Raspberry,  Currant  and  Goose- 
" berry  Plants.  Harry  L.  Squires,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


100 


Post  Card  Views  For  10  Cents 

Gold  and  Silver  Floral  Motto,  Birthday  and 
Holiday  Greeting,  Mountain  Scenes,  Cow  Boys, 
Bathing- Girls.  Animals.  Love  Scenes.  Flirtations,  etc. 

STAR  CARD  COMPANY,  LAVERGNE,  ILLINOIS 


AVE  YOUR  MONEY 

AND  BUY  THE  BEST  TREES 

LABOR  AND  BRAINS  CAN  PRODUCE 


500.000 

400.000 

200.000 
200,000 


Apple,  one  and  two  year,  grown  on  upland, 
solid,  well  ripened  wood,  splendid  roots. 

Peach,  one  year  from  bud.  All  the  best  sorts. 
Varieties  true.  No  disease. 

Cherry,  one  and  two  year,  grown  on  heavy 
clay  land,  just  right.  None  better  in  country. 
Pear,  one  and  two  year,  all  on  Imported 
French  Stocks.  No  blight  in  our  blocks/  ' 


Our  Prices  on  Any  of  Above,  with  other  High-Grade  Nursery  Stock, 
Will  be  Mailed  on  Application. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 

(J.  Bagby  & Sons  Co.)  New  Haven,  Mo. 
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all  these  persons  say  Morrisania  has 
not  been  misrepresented  in  any  way — 
in  fact  it  is  even  better  than  we  have 
claimed. 

1 shall  be  at  Morrisania  much  of  the 
time  during  October,  and  will  be 
pleased  to  see  any  of  our  readers  who 
want  to  invest  in  high-grade  irrigat- 
ed fruit  land.  This  isn’t  the  only  good 
place,  by  any  means,  nor  is  it  neces- 
t sary  that  one  go  West  at  all  to  find 
good  fruit  lands.  There  are  those, 
however,  who  want  just  such  land  as 
we  offer  at  Morrisania,  and  they  are 
the  ones  who  should  visit  the  place 
now,  before  the  apples  are  all  packed. 

The  summer  excursion  tickets  Went 
off  sale  Sept.  30,  but  homeseekers’ 
tickets  are  on  sale  the  first  and  third 
Tuesdays  in  every  month,  and  the  trip 
to  Colorado  can  be  made  at  slight  ex- 
pense. Now  is  a delightful  time  to 
go,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  those 
interested  at  Morrisania. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  will 
give  Fruit-Grower  readers  another 
glimpse  of  Morrisania.  These  pic- 
tures were  taken  one  morning,  just 
after  a shower,  to  show  the  splendid 
cloud  effects  obtained.  Note  the 
masses  of  clouds  rolling  over  the  edge 
of  the  cliffs  to  the  north  of  our  place. 
These  cliffs  rise  to  a height  of  about 
3,000  feet  above  the  Grand  River  Val- 


hibit  of  Michigan  fruit,  considering 
the  short  time  taken  in  its  prepara- 
tion, was  made  at  the  land  and  irriga- 
tion congress,  Chicago,  and  it  proved 
an  eye-opener  to  Wolverines  as  to 
the  power  of  advertising,  as  well  as  of 
co-operation  through  association 
work  in  extension  of  our  markets. 

Since  the  Chicago  show  some  very 
noteworthy  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  way  of  organizing  for  efficiency 
along  marketing  lines.  The  Western 
Michigan  Development  Bureau  is  now 
a strong  working  organization,  with 
a paid-up  membership  of  seventeen 
counties,  while  the  leading  transporta- 
tion lines  have  also  contributed  lib- 
erally of  the  sinews  of  war  for  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  this  great  area 
of  the  state.  This  bureau  includes 
Antrim,  Benzie,  Charlevoix,  Emmet, 
Grand  Traverse,  Kalkaska,  Kent, 
Lake,  Leelanau,  Manistee,  Mason, 
Montcalm,  Muskegon,  Newaygo,  Oce- 
ana, Osceola  and  Wexford,  with  two 
additional  counties  that  are  expected 
to  join  soon.  D.  H.  Day  of  Leland 
is  president  and  he  is  a most  success- 
ful grower  as  well  as  an  efficient  ex- 
ecutive officer.  The  bureau  surely 
has  made  no  mistake  in  selection  of 
John  I.  Gibson,  formerly  of  Battle 
Creek,  as  its  secretary.  Mr.  Gibson 
is  a keen,  brainy  Irishman,  full  of 


eludes  some  of  the  leading  growers 
of  Southwestern  Michigan  and  the 
fruit  display  is  hound  to  he  fine. 

Michigan  is  adopting  western  meth- 
ods of  advertising  and  of  co-operation 
through  organizations.  Western  meth- 
ods of  careful  grading  and  packing  of 
fruit,  with  the  grower’s  name  stamped 
as  a guarantee  on  each  package,  are 
slowly  but  surely  coming,  and  one 
of  the  great  essentials  now  is  that 
every  man  shall  forget  to  “knock”  and 
he  a booster  for  his  state. 

ALMOND  GRIFFEN. 


The  Fruit  Shows. 

Here  are  the  dates  of  some  of  the 
big  fruit  shows,  and  Fruit-Growers 
readers  who  want  to  keep  up  to  date 
should  try  to  attend  one  or  more  of 
them: 

National  Apple  Show,  Spokane, 
Wash.  ,Nov.  14  to  19. 

Montana  Apple  Show,  Missoula, 
Mont.,  Oct.  10  to  15. 

California  Apple  Show,  Watsonville, 
Cal.,  Oct.  10  to  15. 

Canadian  National  Apple  Show, 
Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Oct.  31  to  Nov.  5. 

National  Horticultural  Congress, 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  Nov.  10  to  17. 

Oregon  Apple  Show,  Portland,  Nov. 
30  to  Dec.  2. 


The  Horticultural  Society  of  Berke- 
ley County,  West  Virginia  is  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  devoting  its  energy  to 
the  single  purpose  of  advertising  the 
apple  as  an  article  of  food  and  as  a 
money  producer.  Its  annual  fruit 
show  and  carnival  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est events  of  the  character  held  dur- 
ing the  fall  months,  in  the  Eastern 
States. 

The  annual  meeting  to  he  held  this 
year  in  Martinsburg  on  October  27, 
28,  29,  will  be  another  grand  carnival 
in  honor  of  King  Apple  and  a splen- 
did list  of  prizes  is  being  offered. 

This  society  is  one  of  the  most  en- 
thusiastic organizations  in  the  East- 
ern States,  and  has  done  more  to  pro- 
mote the  apple  as  an  article  of  food 
and  as  a money  maker  than  all  of  the 
other  societies  combined.  Its  mem- 
bers claim  that  their  section,  the  east- 
ern panhandle  of  West  Virginia,  has 
not  missed  a profitable  crop  in  thirty- 
five  years,  an  enviable  record  indeed. 
It  has  over  5,000  acres  in  bearing  ap- 
ple trees,  with  more  than  half  as  much 
more  of  younger  trees.  The  crop  of 
last  year  brought  something  over 
$350,000  into  the  pockets  of  the  grow- 
ers, of  whom  one  orebardist  received 
about  $50,000  for  his  apples,  and  sev- 
eral others  received  over  $20,000  each. 
The  crop  of  that  remarkable  section 
promises  to  be  larger  this  year  than 
ever. 

The  wholesome  enthusiasm  of  the 
Berkeley  Count}'  Horticultural  Society 
cannot  fail  to  spread  to  others  in  their 
state,  and  make  it  the  best  of  the 
Eastern  States  for  fruit  production. 
Its  lands  are  low  in  price,  it  is  near 
to  the  large  markets,  and  its  orchard- 
ists  are  cooperating  in  their  efforts  in 
both  growing  and  marketing  and  in 
making  West  Virginia  the  best  of  the 
Eastern  States  for  the  growing  of 
fruit. 


HALBERT  HONEY 

WATERMELON  SEED 

As  pure  as  any  on  the  market  and 
cheaper.  Few  see4  of  my  new  ship- 
ping mel^n,  *•  rhe  Rubber  Rind.”  Also 
paper  shell  Pecans  for  sa  e.  Write. 
H A.  HALBERT,  Coleman,  Texas 


OUR  1911  CATALOG 

Mailed  Free 

AUTOMATIC  SPRAYERS 

Barrel  Sprayers.  Power  Sprayers. Pre- 
pared SPRAYING  Mixtures,  'White- 
washers’  Boilers  and  Feed  Steamers, 
Poultry  House  Heaters  and  Egg  and 
Chick  Shipping  Boxes,  etc. 

Stark  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Louisiana, 
Mo., soys:  “Sold hundreds  o£ Rippley’s 
4and  5 Gallon  Sprayers,  all  customers 
pleased.”  Address 

RIPPLEY  MFG.  CO. 

Box  10  Grafton,  III.,  U.  S.A. 
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1 GARDENING  DEPARTMENT 


Time  to  Plant  Fall  Eulbs. 

You  people  who  have  been  wishing 
you  had  a nice  bed  of  tulips  or  hya- 
cinths or  narcissus,  now  is  your  time 
to  get  busy.  Every  year  when  the 
tulips  are  in  bloom  along  in  March 
and  April  people  are  wild  to  have  a 
bed  of  them  and  make  great  plans 
what  they  will  do,  but  when  the  time 
comes  to  plant  the  bulbs  in  the  fall 
they  have  forgotten  all  about  it.  Now, 
this  is  fair  warning  that  October  and 
November  are  the  months  to  plant  the 
bulbs.  They  cannot  be  planted  any 
other  time.  This  list  of  fall  bulbs  in- 
cludes tulips,  hyacinths,  narcissus  or 
daffodils,  jonquils,  crocus  and  most  of 
the  lilies. 

it 

The  Most  Satisfactory  of  All  Flowers. 

Probably  no  flowers  are  so  satisfac- 
tory or  easy  to  grow  and  cost  so  little 
as  these  fall  bulbs,  and  especially  the 
tulips.  They  can  be  planted  in  any 
ordinary  soil  that  is  fairly  well 
drained  and  they  will  bloom  for  any- 
one. They  are  absolutely  hardy  and 
winter  weather  does  not  hurt  them. 
They  are  also  very  reasonable  in 
price.  First-class  tulip  bulbs  can  be 
had  for  about  $2.00  per  hundred,  nar- 
cissus as  low  as  $1.00  per  hundred, 
crcus  $1.00  per  hundred,  and  hya- 
cinths for  from  five  to  ten  cents  each. 
They  can  be  bought  of  any  good 
seedsman  in  the  United  States,  and 
can  be  had  either  in  separate  named 
varieties  or  in  wonderful  mixtures. 
Whether  you  have  only  a dollar  to 
spend  on  your  garden  or  one  hun- 
dred you  wouldn’t  miss  it  very  far 
spending  the  whole  thing  on  these  fall 
bulbs. 

it 

Beautiful  Window  Flowers. 

Although  tulips  and  hyacinths  are 
best  known  as  outdoor  flowers,  some 
of  the  varieties  are  among  our  very 
best  of  house  flowers  or  window 
plants.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
white  Roman  hyacinths,  the  Paper 
White  Narcissis  and  some  of  the 
named  varieties  of  tulips.  They  should 
be  potted  in  the  fall,  then  watered 
good  and  put  away  in  the  cellar  for  a 
rest  of  six  to  ten  weeks  before  being 
brought  up  into  the  light.  This  will 
make  a good  strong  root  growth. 
Then  when  they  are  brought  up  into 
light  and  given  plenty  of  warmth  and 
moisture  they  will  shoot  up  and  bloom 
very  quickly.  The  earliest  will  come 
into  bloom  by  Thanksgiving  and  then 
on  to  spring  and  will  make  a wonder- 
ful show.  They  have  all  sorts  of 
bright  colors  and  are  very  fragrant. 
Nothing  could  make  a finer  present 
to  a sick  friend  than  a potted  hyacinth 
or  narcissus  just  breaking  into  bloom. 

it 

Good  Money  in  Onions. 

D.  O.  Kassing  of  Beatrice,  Neb., 
writes  that  he  has  made  a great  suc- 
cess growing  onions  this  year,  and 
that  he  has  a chance  to  sell  them  di- 
rect from  the  field  at  $1.00  per  bush- 
el. He  wants  to  know  whether  he  had 
better  do  that  or  put  them  away  in 
the  cellar  for  winter  selling.  He  also 
states  that  they  are  still  growing  and 
are  slow  to  ripen  down,  and  he  wants 
to  know  whether  to  pull  them  that 
way  or  to  wait  until  they  ripen  nat- 
urally. Here  is  what  I wrote  him: 

In  regard  to  the  onions.  If  they  are 
growing  naturally  I would  just  wait 
until  they  die  down,  or  at  least,  wait 
until  the  tops  begin  to  wilt  and  fall 
over.  If  you  can  get  $1.00  per  bushel 
it  would  be  much  better  to  sell  them 
than  to  try  to  hold  them.  There  is  al- 
ways more  or  less  loss  in  holding 
onions  and  sometimes  a total  loss.  If 
you  can  get  $1.00  per  bushel  right  from 
the  field,  sell  them  just  as  fast  as  you 
can  haul  them  to  town.  You  will 
not  have  to  worry  about  their  keeping 
then.  Sometimes  in  a dry  season 
onions  will  be  stunted  by  a spell  of  dry 
weather  and  them  make  a second 
growth  when  wet  weather  comes  again. 
In  that  case  It  is  doubtful  if  they  will 
ever  ripen  down  or  ever  keep  at  all. 
They  will  simply  keep  on  growing  for- 
ever. If  yours  are  tb^t  way  the  soon- 
er you  sell  them  the  better.  If  you  in- 
tend to  keep  them,  the  thing  to  do  is  to 


get  them  thoroughly  dry  and  then  keep 
them  dry  and  cool,  but  if  you  can  sell 
them,  it  is  better  than  keeping  them. 

A 

i 

Tomato  Blight  In  the  East. 

The  tomato  blight  is  often  a very 
serious  matter  in  the  Northwest,  es- 
pecially in  the  mountain  states,  but  is 
not  so  common  in  the  East  or  South. 
Harry  Hartford,  of  St.  Mayrs,  Pa., 
writes  that  he  is  having  serious  trou- 
ble with  tomato  blight  and  wants  to 
know  what  he  can  do  for  it.  I told 
him  this: 

The  trouble  with  your  tomatoes  Is 
the  regular  tomato  blight,  and  I am 
afraid  there  is  no  help  for  it.  It 
seems  worse  in  the  mountain  states 
than  in  lower  altitudes. 

In  the  mountain  states  of  the  North- 
west it  is  a very  serious  proposition, 
so  much  so  that  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  raise  tomatoes  in  some  places. 
The  character  of  the  soil  seems  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  exper- 
iment stations  so  far  have  not  been 
able  to  suggest  any  remedy.  Weather 
conditions  seem  to  have  considerable  to 
do  with  it,  so  that  it  may  be  that  next 
year  you  will  have  no  trouble  at  all. 

Two  Odd  Garden  Plants. 

Mrs.  Katie  Browning,  Ledyard, 
Iowa,  writes  that  she  has  been  exper- 
imenting with  new  vegetables  this 
year  and  has  for  the  first  time  grown 
martynia  or  pickel  plant,  and  okra. 
She  complains  that  the  okra  seems  to 
be  slippery  when  cooked  and  is  afraid 
she  has  picked  it  too  soon.  I wrote 
her: 

The  plant  you  refer  to  is  the  Mar- 
tyna,  or  pickle  plant.  The  pods  are  in- 
tended to  be  used  as  pickles  and  should 
be  picked  when  they  are  half  grown 
and  tender.  Pickle  them  with  brine 
and  vinegar  just  like  you  would  little 
cucumbers.  They  make  nice  pickles, 
but  are  a litle  strong  if  used  alone. 
They  are  best  in  mixed  pickles. 

It  is  natural  for  the  okra  to  be  slip- 
pery that  way.  It  never  gets  any  other 
way.  You  cooked  it  at  the  right  time, 
as  it  would  get  too  tough  if  left  to  get 
old. 

That  black  spot  in  your  tomatoes  is  a 
sort  of  a blight.  There  is  no  help  Tor 
it,  as  no  one  seems  to  know  the  cause 
for  it. 

Melon  Lice  and  Cabbage  Worms. 

Rev.  E.  A.  Ishem,  Fernald,  Iowa, 
writes  that  he  has  been  having  serious 
trouble  with  his  muskmelon  vines; 
that  the  leaves  are  curling  up  and  the 
plants  dying,  also  he  writes  that  he 
is  having  serious  trouble  with  cab- 
bage worms;  that  he  has  tried  hot 
water,  salt  water,  Persian  insect  pow- 
der, and  sheep  dip  on  them,  but  that 
the  worms  are  still  chewing  away  and 
enjoying  themselves  immensely.  I 
wrote  him  as  follows: 

I am  afraid  there  is  no  cure  for  the 
green  lice  on  your  muskmelon  vines. 
They  are  a very  serious  proposition  and 
have  almost  ruined  the  muskmelon 
business  in  some  of  the  big  growing 
districts.  A spray  of  some  kind  might 
knock  them  out.  but  the  trouble  is  they 
are  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves, 
where  you  cannot  reach  them  with  a 
spray  and  besides  the  leaves  curl  up 
and  protect  them.  The  flies  and  the 
red  beetles  are  living  on  the  plant  lice 
and  so  are  doing  more  good  than  harm. 
It  is  only  the  lice  that  are  doing  the 
damage. 

In  regard  to  the  cabbage  worms  it 
would  seem  that  you  have  tried  about 
everything  that  would  be  supposed  to 
do  any  good.  The  only  thing  I have 
ever  heard  recommended  that  you  have 
not  tried  is  a weak  solution  of  lye.  I 
have  heard  that  this  would  knock 
them,  but  I could  not  swear  to  it.  The 
only  thing  I have  ever  found  was  to 
keep  the  cabbage  growing  so  fast  that 
the  worms  could  not  eat  it  all.  They 
will  leave  anyway  when  the  get  their 
growth,  and  there  is  not  much  use  to 
try  to  hurry  them. 

it 

Citrons  and  Pie  Melons. 

S.  C.  Thew,  Denison,  Iowa,  writes 
that  he  has  some  melons,  the  seed  of 
which  he  bought  for  citron,  but  that 
they  are  much  larger  than  the  round 
citron  which  he  has  seen  before;  are 
long  shaped  and  dark  green  in  color. 
He  wants  to  know  if  they  can  be  used 
the  same  as  citron.  I reassured  him 
as  follows: 

You  have  evidently  got  the  large  va- 
riety of  citron.  We  have  two  varieties, 
the  long  ones  (or  pie  melons),  and  the 
round  ones,  and  what  you  have  got  are 
of  the  same  quality  as  the  others,  but 
larger.  They  should  be  preserved  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  the  small 
ones.  They  can  be  picked  at  any  time, 
as  it  does  not  matter  whether  a citron 
is  rlne  or  green.  If  your  peonle  will 
try  them  they  will  find  that  they  are 


exactly  the  same  quality  as  the  small 
citrons,  the  only  difference  being  in 
size  and  shape. 


it 


Green  Crops  for  Fertilizer. 

Fred  B.  Hartman,  Roachdale,  Ind., 


writes  that  he  wants  to  sow  some 
sort  of  grass  or  clover  that  will  make 
good  pasture  and  at  the  same  time 
will  be  good  to  plow  under  for  a fer- 
tilizer. He  asks  especially  about  or- 
chard grass.  I wrote  him: 

Orchard  grass  makes  a good  pasture, 
but  it  does  not  have  any  fertilizing  ef- 
fect. If  you  want  something  for  a fer- 
tilizer you  should  use  clover  or  some- 
thing in  that  line.  It  would  be  all 
right  to  put  the  ground  in  good  con- 
dition and  sow  the  orchard  grass  in 
September.  You  should  use  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  pounds  per  acre.  If 
you  want  something  to  fertilize  the 
ground  I would  advise  you  to  use  al- 
sike  or  mammoth  red  clover.  These 
can  be  sown  in  the  fall  as  the  orchard 
grass.  Of  course,  however,  they  would 
not  be  so  good  for  pasture,  as  there 
would  be  danger  of  cattle  bloating 
from  eating  them. 

it 


How  to  Tell  a Ripe  Melon. 

H.  H.  Rutter,  Winona,  Minn.,  writes 
that  he  has  grown  a splendid  patch  of 
melons,  but  he  is  having  all  kinds  of 
trouble  trying  to  find  the  ripe  ones. 
At  the  time  he  wrote  me  about  the 
middle  of  August,  he  said  he  had  al- 
ready picked  about  a dozen  which  he 
had  guessed  for  ripe  ones,  but  that 
every  one  was  green.  He  suspected 
there  were  ripe  ones  in  the  patch  but 
he  couldn’t  find  them.  Here  is  what 
I wrote  him: 

In  the  first  place,  you  are  getting  in 
too  much  of  a rush.  It  is  not  time  for 
any  of  these  melons  to  be  ripe  yet, 
except  the  Harris  Early.  The  other 
melons  will  get  ripe  in  due  time  if  you 
will  give  them  time  enough,  but  should 
not  look  for  them  before  August  25th 
to  the  30th.  I have  been  through  the 
same  puzzling  experience  you  have. 
The  ones  that  will  puzzle  you  worst 
are  the  Kleckley  Sweet  and  the  Hal- 
bert Honey.  You  can’t  tell  a thing 
about  them  by  the  sound  and  still  less 
by  the  curl.  The  only  way  to  tell  is  by 
watching  the  wrinkles,  pimples  and 
freckles  on  the  skin.  Each  variety  has 
its  distinguishing  marks. 

With  the  Kleckley  Sweet  the  first 
thing  you  will  notice  is  the  very  fine 
wrinkles  or  hair  lines  appearing  in  the 
creases  on  the  end  of  the  melon  toward 
the  sun.  The  melon  gets  a rougher, 
more  creased  appearance  and  these 
little  wrinkles  show  up  in  the  creases, 
gradully  spreading  until  they  cover 
probably  one-fourth  of  the  top  side  of 
the  melon.  The  entire  upper  surface  of 
the  melon  will  also  show  a slightly 
pimply  or  freckled  effect.  Halbert 
Honey  has  almost  exactly  the  same 
markings.  Sweetheart  is  marked  dif- 
ferently. I could  not  tell  you  exactly 
and  you  will  have  to  learn  it  by  expe- 
rience. You  can  tell  a little  about 
Sweetheart  by  the  sound,  also  the  Mc- 
Ivor’s  Sugar  melon,  just  enough  in 
sound  so  that  you  can  generally  tell  it 
that  wav.  The  only  sure  way  is  to  tell 
bv  experience.  In  two  or  three  weeks 
from  now  when  the  melons  really  begin 
to  get  ripe  if  you  will  watch  closely 
the  appearance  of  the  ones  you  pick, 
you  can  tell  which  look  ripe. 


An  “Individual  Size”  Watermelon. 

Speaking  of  watermelons,  have  any 
of  you  seen  the  new  watermelon  in- 
troduced by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment from  Roumania  under  the  name 
of  Princess  Marie?  The  seed  was 
sent  over  to  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment by  the  United  States  minister, 
who  stated  that  it  was  the  sweetest 
melon  he  had  ever  tasted,  and  that  it 
was  iust  exactly  the  right  size,  half  of 
one  melon  being  just  the  right  amount 
to  serve  at  table  as  a portion  for  one 
person.  I got  some  of  the  seed  from 
the  department  and  have  experiment- 
ed with  it  and  I really  believe  it  is 
going  to  prove  valuable  in  this  coun- 
try. Some  people  might  object  to 
the  small  size,  but  it  seems  to  me 
this  is  rather  an  advantage.  The 


BULBS  FOR  FALL 


Pl?nt  my  “get  acquainted**  collection  •>! 
BULBS  now  and  have  beautiful  flowers  Ion* 
before  8pring.  I am  a crank  on  flowering 
bulbs  and  will  sell  none  but  tbe  very  best. 
Get  acquainted  with  me  and  my  bulbs  and 
seeds.  I honestly  believe  I can  give  you 
better  values  than  anyone  else  in  the  seed 
business.  Here  is  my  “get  acquainted” 
offer — OTulips  6 Freesiaa,2Roman  Hyacln 
ths,  2 Red  Hyacinths,  6 Oxalis,  6 Crocus, 
1 Calla  Lily,  1 Chinese  Sacred  Lily, 
All  for  6flc.  S:x  Paper  White  Nircissui 
Bulbs  Free  wit  h each  order.  My  (all  cataloi 
gives  full  direction  for  culture.  Sentfree  on 
request.  Order  today  and  plant  right  away. 

HENRY  FIELD,  Pres., 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO. 
Box  1 5 Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


PEAR  FINEST  EVER 


One-Year  Apple,  Peach,  Etc. 


PLANT  THE  DELIGHTFUL 
APPLE 

Sunny  Slope  Nursery 

HANNIBAL  MISSOURI 


TRY  THE  SMITH  FREE 

Jj.  We  want  a SMITH  STUMP  PULLER 

on  every  stump  or  timbered  farm  in  the 
country.  It  has  a cost  record  of  5/  a 
^ stump  where  the  stumps  run  from  I to  5 
feet  through;  it  will  clear  from  I to  3 acres  a 
day,  doing  the  work  of  20  men.  W *e  to- 
day for  our  catalogue  ante  .FREE  TRIAL  OFl  ER. 
W.  SMI  1 H GRUBBER  CO.,  10  Smith  St&.  L*  Crescent,  ff  inn. 

melons  are  about  seven  inches 
through,  perfectly  round,  and  very 
sweet,  and  a half  of  a melon  served 
on  a fruit  plate  makes  about  the  dain- 
tiest watermelon  proposition  you  ever 
sat  down  to.  They  grow  thick  enough 
on  the  vine  to  make  up  for  the  small 
size,  and  I believe  that  in  time  the 
Princess  melons  will  be  as  popular  on 
the  market  as  Sweet  Heart  and  Ala- 
bama Sweets  now  are.  You  can  prob- 
ably get  some  of  the  seed  by  writing 
to  your  congressman  or  direct  to  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Introduction,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

FIENRY  FIELD. 

it  it 

Why  My  Plants  Can  Be  Grown 

Cheaper  Than  the  Other  Fellow 
Can  Grow  Them. 

Many  ask  me  why  I can  sell  straw- 
berry plants  cheaper  than  the  North- 
ern grower  sells  them,  and  it  keeps 
me  busy  telling  them,  so  I have  de- 
cided to  tell  your  readers  why  in  this 
issue. 

The  reason  is  our  land  sells  from 
$20  to  $50  per  acre.  While  their  land 
sells  from  $100  to  $200  per  acre.  We 
pay  $1  per  day  for  labor  which  is  top 
price.  They  pay  $2  per  day  for  help. 
We  never  have  to  mulch  our  plants 
and  they  do.  Here  are  three  reasons 
and  there  are  some  others,  but  we 
will  not  mention  them.  The  fact  is 
we  have  a large  stock  of  plants  which 
we  are  selling  at  much  lower  prices 
than  you  can  buy  elsewhere.  One 
plant  man  told  us  the  other  day  our 
plants  unpacked  the  best  of  any  he 
had  ever  bought.  He  has  grown! 
I plants  for  twenty  years,  so  you  know 
what  that  means.  I can  furnish  Aro- 
ma, Klondike,  Excelsior,  Michel  and 
Thompson  in  very  large  orders  both 
for  fall  and  spring  setting.  A*k  for 
my  fine  catalog.  J.  A.  BAUER. 
Judsonia,  Ark. 
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The  191 1 Overlands  Cost 
8 Per  Cent  Less 


The  Overland — the  most  success- 
ful car  that  was  ever  created — starts 
the  new  season  with  some  great  in- 
novations. 

There  are  now  about  20,000  Over- 
lands in  use,  and  half  that  number 
are  used  on  farms.  We  delivered 
12,326  in  the  first  seven  months  of 
this  year.  Thei  e are  20,000  owners 
now  telling  others  about  these  simple 
and  trouble-proof  cars. 

Dealers  have  already  ordered  more 
than  18,000  of  the  1911  models — 
models  at  this  writing  scarcely  one 
week  old.  On  every  car  ordered 
there  nas  been  paid  a deposit. 

We  now  have  five  factories,  better 
equipped  than  any  other  motor  car 
factories  on  earth — a daily  capacity 
of  140  cars. 

In  two  years  the  Overland,  by  the 
force  of  sheer  merit,  jumped  to  the 
leading  place.  Now  we  have  such 
an  equipment,  such  prestige  and 
such  output  that  no  maker  can  hope 
to  compete  with  us 


28%  Cut  in  Cost 
in  Two  Years 

We  have  now  invested  over 
$3,000,000  to  produce  Overland  cars 
in  the  most  exact,  most  economical 
way.  We  have  more  modern 
machinery  than  ever  before  was 
employed  in  this  industry. 

Last  year  this  equipment  cut  our 
making  cost  20  percent — an  average 
of  $300  per  car.  This  year  we  have 
cut  the  cost  8 per  cent  further,  mak- 
ing 28  per  cent  in  two  years. 

20,000  owners  say  to  you 


We  have  done  this  in  spite  of  ad- 
vancing materials,  the  jump  in  rub- 
ber, the  increase  in  wage.  We  have 
done  it  while  most  other  makers  of 
low-profit  cars  have  been  forced  to 
advances  in  one  way  or  another. 

Five  of  our  old  models  which  we 
retain  have  been  cut  in  price  an 
average  of  8 per  cent  because  of  this 
saving  in  cost.  For  instance,  our 
best  selling  car — Model  38  with  a 
detachable  tonneau — which  last  year 
sold  for  $1,100,  sells  this  season  for 
$1,000. 

On  every  new  model  we  have  cut 
our  basic  price  8 per  cent  under  last 
year. 

The  Overlands  for  1911  give  as 
much  for  the  money  as  will  ever  be 
possible,  in  all  probability.  They 
give  more  for  the  money — a great 
deal  more — than  any  rival  car  on  the 
market. 

22  Attractive  Models 

For  the  new  season  the  Overland 
is  made  in  22  models;  they  include 
every  style  and  design,  every  size  and 
power,  that  any  man  cm  want. 

Mechanically  the  cars  are  not 
greatly  improved — that  was  impossi- 
ble. No  man  desires — no  man  ex- 
pects— a more  perfect  car  than  the 
Overland. 

But  we  have  created  a dozen  new 
attractive  designs — cars  as  classy  as 
the  costliest  ca  s in  the  world.  And 
we  include  the  fore  doors  on  most 
designs  without  additional  charge. 
This  is  a new  feature  for  which 
most  of  our  rivals  charge  an  extra 
price. 


Prices  for  1911 

This  season  we  make  a four- 
cylinder,  20-horse  power  roads-er, 
with  96-inch  wheel  base,  for  $775. 
We  are  making  a torpedo  roadster — 
the  latest  design — for  $850. 

The  25-horse  power  Overland, 
with  102-inch  wheel  base,  sells  for 
$1,095  this  season.  Five  styles  of 
body,  all  at  one  price. 

This  season  we  make  a 30-horse 
power  Overland  with  a 110-inch 
wheel  base.  It  is  madein  three  styles 
— your  choice  for  $1,250.  The  5- 
passenger  models  have  fore  doors  if 
you  want  them. 

For  those  who  want  the  utmost 
we  make  35-horse  power  Overlands 
with  118-inch  wheel  bases.  Prices 
$1,600  and  $1,675  for  everything  a 
man  can  possibly  want  in  a car. 

All  prices  include  five  lamps  and 
magneto. 

Our  1911  Book  Free 

Send  us  this  coupon  for  our  ad- 
vance book,  showing  all  the  designs 
and  giving  all  specifications.  Pick 
out  the  models  you  want  to  see,  then 
visit  the  nearest  of  our  800  dealers. 
The  book  is  free.  Please  cut  out 
this  coupon  now. 


THE  WILLYS-OVERLAND  CO. 
Licensed  Under  Selden  Patent 
Toledo,  Ohio 

Please  mail  your  1911  Book 


(N83) 


‘Buy  an 


for  1911' 

Licensed  Under  Selden  Patent 


Model  49.  4 cylinders — 25  h.  p. — 102-inch  wheel  base 
The  tonneau  is  detachable,  allowing  room  to  carry  larm  truck  or  milk. 

Price,  $1,095. 


Model  51.  30  h.  p. — 110-inch  wheel  base. 

A 5-passenger  car  made  with  fore  doors  or  without. 
Also  as  torpedo  roadster.  Price,  $1,250. 


Model  45.  4 cylinders — 20  h.  p. — 96-inch  wheel  base. 
Made  only  in  roadster  style  shown  here. 

Price,  $775. 
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THE  FARM 
BEAUTIFUL 


A Department  Devoted  to 
the  Best  Interests  of  Farmer* 
and  Other  Country  Dwellers 
in  Aiding  them  to  Arrange 
their  Lands  and  Dwellings 
for  Convenience  and  Beauty 


Good  Planting  As  Shown  By  Plans. 

As  is  is  approaching  the  fall  planting 
season  — which,  other  things  being 
equal,  is  the  most  favorable  time  on 
the  farm,  since  the  pressure  of  work 
is  far  less  than  it  is  in  the  spring — 
it  is  well  to  consider  the  problems  in- 
cidental to  the  useful  and  artistic  ar- 
rangement of  trees,  shrubs,  vines  and 
flowers  about  our  home  grounds.  On 
several  occasions,  we  have  discussed 
various  phases  of  the  subject,  but 
have  never  shown  plans.  Now  we  are 
going  to  supply  this  deficiency  and 
present  planting  plans  whose  princi- 
ples may  be  applied  in  a general  way 
to  all  our  grounds.  These  plans  are 
only  types  and  must  not  be  appropria- 
ted bodily,  for  it  is  impossible  to  work 
out  a plan  for  one  place  which  can  be 
adapted  to  another.  Such  plans  should 
serve  as  sure  guides  to  the  logical 
disposition  of  foliage  masses  about 
the  grounds  and  as  trustworthy  help- 
ers in  the  selecting  and  grouping  of 
species.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  study 
the  plans  in  themselves.  This  should 
be  supplemented  by  a review  of  cer- 
tain articles  which  have  appeared  in 
this  department  from  time  to  time. 

The  Farm  House  and  Grounds, 
November,  1908. 

Planting  About  Farm  Buildings 
and  Their  Surroundings,  March,  1908. 

Herbaceous  Gardens  and  Borders, 
September,  1908. 

Preparation  of  Soil,  Setting  of 
Plants  and  Care  of  Plantations,  April, 

1908. 

Trees,  March,  1910. 

Ornamental  Shrubs,  March,  1909. 

Desirable  Hardy  Flowers,  April, 

1909. 

Hardy  Bulbs  for  Outdoor  Planting, 
September,  1909. 

DANIEL  A.  CLARKE. 

Rhode  Island. 

Nurserymen  report  a great  demand 
for  peach  trees  for  delivery  in  fall  of 
1910  and  spring  of  1911.  The  supply 
of  popular  varieties  of  peach  trees  is 
short,  and  the  wise  buyers  are  placing 
their  orders  early. 


Growing  Hardy  Perennials 


Every  woman  should  know  some- 
thing about  plants  and  flowers— what 
their  needs  are  and  how  they  should 
be  planted  and  cared  for.  Sometimes 
ignorance  regarding  these  things  is 
dense  enough  to  be  cut  with  a knife. 

A florist  was  called  in  by  a custo- 
mer. She  wanted  to  show  him  how 
nicely  she  had  planted  a clematis  vine. 
She  had  carefully  gathered  up  all  the 


learned  her  trade,  while  her  sister  may 
be  an  adept  in  French,  German  and 
music,  and  yet  be  a perfect  ignoramus 
in  the  practical  things  of  life.  Go  to 
school  with  good  old  Mother  Nature. 
Learn  her  ways,  listen  to  her  teaching 
and  you  will  know  something. 

In  every  community  ther  is  a wom- 
an who  has  a splendid  flower  garden. 
Perhaps  she  never  “et  a grammer  or 
swallowed  a rithmetic,”  and  yet  she 
is  high  up  professor  in  floriculture. 
Visit  her,  talk  with  her  and  then  try 
yourself.  Watch  things,  see  what 
kind  of  treatment  your  plants  like. 
Learn  how  to  sow  seeds,  how  to  cul- 
tivate, how  to  transplant  and  you 
will  soon  be  on  intimate  terms  with 
your  flowers  and  will  find  them  as 
sensitive  as  pet  animals  to  your  care. 
They  will  pine  and  droop  with  neg- 
lect. They  will  rejoice  and  be  glad 
and  smile  in  their  beauty  as  they  re- 


C.  S.  HARRISON’S 

Peonies,  Phlox,  Iris 
and  Columbines 


Have  been  selected  from  thousands 
for  their  form,  fragrance,  color  and 
blooming  qualities. 

Their  fame  is  nation  wide.  They 
should  be  in  every  garden.  Write  to- 
day for  descriptive  catalog  containing 
prices  on  these  and  other  hardy  per- 
ennials. They  do  best  when  planted 
in  the  fall. 

Manuals  on  the  Peony,  Phlox,  Iris 
and  Evergreens,  25c  each. 

C.  S.  HARRISON’S 

SELECT  NURSERY  CO. 

York,  Nebraska 
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tips  and  put  them  in  the  ground  and 
left  the  roots  exposed  to  the  air. 

A man  was  wondering  why  his  peas 
did  not  grow  like  his  neighbors.  Said 
he:  “I  went  to  my  grocer  and  ordered 
a can  of  his  very  best  and  not  one 
of  them  came,  though  planted  with 
the  best  of  care.” 

A young  wife  said  we  are  going  to 
have  green  peas  of  our  own  before 
long.  They  didn’t  even  come  up. 
Then  said  she,  “I  forgot  to  open  the 
cans  when  I planted  them.  I might 
have  known  they  could  not  come 
through  the  tin.” 

You  do  not  get  all  of  your  educa- 
tion out  of  books.  The  girl  who  can 
make  a good  pie,  get  a good  meal  and 
knows  how  to  wash  and  iron  has 
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NURSERYMEN’S 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

PLATES 

An  experience  of  over  30  years  and  our 
unequaled  facilities  have  made  our 
plates  leaders.  They  are  used  by  the 
leading  nurserymen  and  agents  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  A trial  order 
will  convince  you  of  their  superiority. 
Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

M.  BRUNSWICK  & COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  - - NEW  YORK. 


CHERRY  TREES 

Beautiful  Two-Year  Trees 

$9.00  Per  100 

Plum,  Pear,  Apple  Trees  and 
Small  Fruits 

Proportionately  Low.  Get  our  August 
Bulletin.  Heady  now. 

H.  S.  WILEY  & SON 

DRAWER  10  CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 


SHEARS 


FRUIT 

THINNING 

AND  CHERRY  CLIPPERS. 

GROWING  BETTER  FRUITS 
MEANS  THINNING  FRUIT 

Used  by  all  Up-to-Date  Orchardists 
45  Cents  Postpaid 

FRANZ,  HARDWARE,  HOOD  RIVER.  ORE. 

Good,  Live,  Hustling  Salesmen 


wanted  in  every  county  of  la.,  111..  Ind.. 
Kans.,  Mo.,  Neb.,  Ohio.  Okla..  Pa..  Va.  and 
W.  Va..  to  sell  Stark  Trees  and  commercial 
orchards  on  liberal  commission.  85  year 
record*,  world  wide  reputation,  best  trees, 
best  varieties,  greatest  assortment.  Complete 
Stark  Year  Book  outfit  free.  Write  quick 
for  territory. 

STARK  BROS. 

yjox  85.  Louisiana,  Mo. 


PLANTING  PLAN  FOR  T.  E.  MURPHY,  OVERBROOK.  PA. 

Courtesy  John  Nolen,  Landscape  Architect,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

(NOTE— Ol  course,  in  preparing  these  plans  for  clients,  Mr.  Nolen  gate 
directions  as  to  number  of  plants  of  each  kind  needed  to ^ carry  out  the  plan 
and  the  distance  apart  the  plants  were  set.  This  detailed  infol  mation  is  o 
given  in  The  Fruit-Grower,  for  the  reasons  that  the  shrubbery  and  Lowers 
used  in  one  place  are  not  always  suitable  for  use  in  another  localitj.  I , 
plans  were  especially  prepared  for  the  two  locations  given,  with  due ■■  Teg 
to  conditions  Ihere  existing.  It  might  lead  one  astray  if  the  same  'J**1 
art  planted  under  different  conditions.  These  diagrams  simply  show  the  g - 
eral  effect  obtained — namely,  open  lawn,  with  shrubbery  and  flowers  ma.  . en 
about  the  borders. — Editor.) 


PLANTING  PLAN  FOR  T.  H.  COCHRAN 
PORTAGE,  WIS. 

spond  to  your  kindly  attention.  You 
will  be  surprised  at  their  intelligence^ 
There  will  be  a kinship  between  you 
and  how  you  will  love  one  another. 

I will  give  a few  facts  about  some 
hardy  perennials  which  ought  to  be 
more  generally  grown  here  in  the 
West. 

Achillea. 

It-is  singular  howasome  of  our  flow- 
ers go  away  back  and  blend  in  with 
the  old  mythology.  This  flower 
which  is  of  the  Yarrow  family  was 
named  in  honor  of  Achilleas,  a pupil 
of  a doctor  named  Chiron,  who  first 
used  it  as  a medicine.  Of  course  it  is 
now  no  longer  heard  of  as  a remedy, 
yet  its  use  as  a flower  is  increasing 
rather  than  diminishing.  It  bears  a 
great  profusion  of  small  double  white 
flowers  which  often  cover  the  plant 
like  a mass  of  snow.  They  continue 
a long  time  in  bloom  and  when  cut 
they  are  good  keepers.  They  do  best 
in  partial  shade,  though  they  will  do 
fairly  well  in  the  full  blaze  of  the 
sun. 

Propagation — They  can  he  grown 
from  seed  which  should  be  sown  un- 
der a screen  early  in  the  spring  or 
they  can  be  increased  from  the  roots 
which  wander  out  from  the  parent 
plant  forming  new  divisions.  These, 
however,  are  not  so  bad  as  to  be 
troublesome.  They  are  something  in 


PECAN  TREES 

-B-  Budded  and  Grafted  from  Choicest 
Standard  Varieties.  LOWEST  PRICES. 
THE  EAGLE  PECAN  CO.,  Pittsview.  Ala. 


PEACH  SEEDS 


FOR  SALE 


1<)09  AND  1910  STOCK.  Write  for  Price,  and  Samples. 
THOS.  R.  HAMAN,  1614  Oliver  Street.  Baltimore.  Md. 
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when  you  answer  this  announcement, 
as  I am  going  to  distribute  at  least 
one-hundred-thousand  sets  of  the  Dr. 
Haux  wonderful  “Perfect  Vision”  Spec- 
tacles to  genuine,  bona-fide  spectacle- 
wearers  in  the  next  few  weeks — on  one 
easy,  simple  condition. 

I want  you  to  thoroughly  try  them  on 
your  own  eyes,  no  matter  how  weak 
they  may  be;  read  the  finest  print, 
thread  the  smallest  eyed  needle  ana 
put  them  to  any  test  you  like  in  your 
own  home  in  any  way  you  please. 

Then  after  you  have  become  absolutely 
and  positively  convinced  that  they  are 
really  and  truly  the  softest,  clearest  and 
best-fitting  glasses  you  have  ever  had 
on  your  eyes,  you  can  keep  the 
pair  forever  without  one  cent  of  cost,  and 

Just  Do  Me  A Good  Turn 
by  showing  them  around  to  your  neigh- 
bors and  friends,  and  speak  a good  word 
for  them  everywhere  at  every  opportu- 
nity. If  you  want  to  do  me  this  favor 
write  me  at  once  for  my  free  Home 
Eye  Tester  and  Spectacle  offer. 

Address:—  DR.  HAUX. 

Haux  Building. 5t  Louis,  Mo. 

MOTE : — This  House  is  Perfectly  UeUaOM, 
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appearance  like  tlic  roots  of  flic  quack 
grass,  though  the  plant  is  not  at  all 
like  that  pest  for  it  can  take  a hint 
and  not  stay  where  it  is  not  wanted. 

It  is  a pretty  dainty  little  thing.  It 
will  bloom  when  other  flowers  are 
scarce.  It  is  used  both  for  weddings 
and  funerals  and  should  be  in  every 
well  appointed  flower  garden. 

it 

Delphiniums  (Larkspur.) 

Blue  is  a compartively  rare  color 
among  our  cultivated  plants  and  for 
that  reason  the  delphinium  which 
shows  this  color  in  great  variety  is 
particularly  valuable.  The  brilliant 
flower  spikes  can  be  seen  from  a dis- 
tance and  are  strikingly  effective  in 
beds  or  masses,  in  borders,  shrub- 
berries  or  in  combination  with  white 
lilies  or  other  plants  where  a high 
contrast  is  desirable.  They  should 
be  placed  in  the  background. 

Delphiniums  are  simply  magnifi- 
cent, often  growing  six  feet  tall,  some- 
times branching,  with  a single  stem 
lined  with  flowers  in  all  shades  of 
blue.  Have  plenty  of  them  and  you 
have  splendid  blooms  from  June  until 
November.  Some  will  blossom  early, 
others  will  come  along  in  August. 
Cut  down  the  stem  of  the  earljt> 
bloomers  and  they  will  come  up  again 
and  blossom  in  the  fall. 

There  is  a great  variety  of  them. 
The  finest  I ever  saw  were  the  Bos- 
ton mixtures  which  give  you  all  the 
shades  of  blue,  often  mingled  with 
coppery  tints  and  shadings  of  bronze. 
It  is  hard  to  find  a grander  spectacle 
than  a bed  of  these  Boston  Blends. 
Some  are  single,  some  are  double,  the 
back  petals  intense  blue,  the  next 
layer  copper  colored  with  a radiant 
reflex.  Some  have  as  little  blue  as 
they  can  use  blended  with  white.  A 
large  bed  will  generally  support  them- 
selves unless  there  should  be  severe 
storms  when  the  stems  might  be  brok- 
en down.  When  plants  stand  out 
alone  they  should  be  staked  as  the 
immense  burden  of  bloom  is  too  much 
to  be  borne  without  aid.  There  are 
great  possibilities  for  these  flowers. 
In  a large  bed  there  will  be  among 
them  some  of  exquisite  beauty.  Save 
the  seed  of  these,  continue  to  pick  out 
the  choice  plants  for  the  next  seed- 
ing and  you  will  have  some  of  rav- 
ishing beauty.  Most  of  our  flowers 
are  in  a transition  state  subject  to 
great  improvement  and  by  the  best  of 
cultivation  and  great  care  in  select- 
ing you  do  not  know  what  surprises 
of  loveliness  will  be  in  store  for  you. 

Propagation. — Get  the  plants  when 
you  can.  They  do  not  come  very 
high.  People  often  err  in  demanding 
large  roots.  Good  strong  yearlings 
are  the  best.  You  can  propagate  from 
root  division.  Seed  may  be  sown 
as  soon  as  they  ripen  by  planting  un- 
der a dark  screen.  Planted  in  August 
you  have  fine  plants  the  fall  follow- 
ing or  plant  in  the  spring  and  they 
will  give  you  some  flowers  in  the 
fall.  The  Chinese  varieties  are  snowy 
white  and  intense  blue.  The  plant  is 
easily  propagated  and  adapts  itself 
to  many  conditions,  but  in  a soil  dug 
and  well  enriched  with  fine  old  ma- 
nure their  blooms  are  largest  and 
best. 

it 

Coreopsis. 

This  is  a showy  perennial  with 
graceful  long  stemmed  flowers  well 
suited  for  a bouquet  and  is  one  of  the 
garden’s  great  forces  in  yellows. 

The  name  is  from  Koris,  a bug,  and 
opsis  is  like — like  a bug.  A botanist 
must  have  a vivid  imagination  some- 
times especially  in  this  instance  to  see 
any  resemblance  between  the  two. 

Coreopsis  Ariculata  is  a showy 
flower  growing  two  to  three  feet  tall. 

Grandiflora  is  probably  the  best.  It 
is  quite  hardy  and  produces  great 
abundance  of  golden  flowers  which 
continue  a long  time  in  bloom.  The 
plant  has  great  vigor  and  it  is  hardy, 
probably  from  the  fact  that  great 
tufts  of  foliage  fall  down  and  cover 
the  roots  completely.  This  is  nature’s 
protection  for  many  plants — a sort  of 
automatic  mulching.  They  flower 
generally  in  July.  They  are  very  wel- 
come at  this  time  of  the  season.  The 
flowers  are  solitary,  that  is  they  grow 


singly  on  a long  stem.  As  a general 
thing  the  value  of  a flower  depends 
on  the  length  and  strength  of  the 
stems  and  also  on  the  keeping  quali 
ties. 

Lanceolata  is  also  a beautiful  yel- 
low flower,  but  not  near  as  large  as 
grandiflora.  The  flower  is  a little 
more  delicate  in  structure  and  it  does 
not  continue  quite  as  long  in  bloom- 
ing. 

Coreopsis  Senifolia  Sometimes  grows 
six  feet  tall  and  flowers  in  August. 

Coreopsis  Verticil  lata  grows  about 
two  feet  tall  and  flowers  from  June 
tmtli  September.  All  of  the  varieties 
have  yellow  blossoms  in  great  abun- 
dance. 

Propagation. — If  the  weather  is 
moist  you  can  sow  seeds  as  soon  as 
they  ripen  under  a screen  or  sow 
early  in  the  spring  when  they  will 
blossom  the  first  year.  You  can  also 
use  root  divisions. 

There  are  annuals  in  this  family 
called  calliopsis.  These  are  not  gen- 
erally used,  however,  as  the  perennials 
are  more  satisfactory.  They  bloom 
the  first  year  from  seed. 

C.  S.  HARRISON. 

York,  Neb. 

How  to  Make  Winter  Evenings  More 
Pleasant. 

Now  that  summer  is  over  and  win- 
ter will  soon  be  here,  the  question  of 
how  to  pleasantly  spend  the  long 
evenings  will  be  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  most  of  the  family. 

Of  course  there  will  be  work  of  va- 
rious kinds  to  do  and  the  usual  diver- 
sions which  naturally  come  in  the 
course  of  the  winter  season;  and  the 
children  will  have  their  studies  to  at- 
tend to,  but  nevertheless,  there  will  be 
many  a long  hour,  which,  for  want  of 
something  better  to  do,  will  be  idly 
frittered  away. 

There  is  nothing  that  will  break 
the  monotony  of  winter  evenings  and 
give  the  entire  family  a means  of  mu- 
tual interest  and  pleasure  so  much 
as  the  improved  Victor. 

Not  only  does  this  wonderful  in- 
strument bring  into  the  family  circle 
the  beautiful  voices  of  the  world’s 
greatest  singers  such  as  Caruso,  Mel- 
ba, Farrar,  Homer,  Schumann-Heink, 
Gadski  and  others,  but  it  also  affords 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  lead- 
ing bands,  orchestras,  noted  soloists 
and  the  bets  comedians,  of  America. 

Aside  from  the  pleasure  and  enter- 
tainment that  the  Victor  gives  the 
family  perhaps  'he  most  important 
phase  of  its  usefulness  is  the  inP  .‘.<  nee 
for  good  that  the  hearing  of  the 
world’s  best  music  has  upon  the  cnil- 
dren.  Their  growing  minds  are  bene- 
fited and  their  thoughts  elevated  by 


it.  so  li,;'i  il  leaves  a lasting  whole 
some  impression,  that  will  be  uncon- 
sciously felt  ii*  after  years. 

There  is  a host  of  different  ways 
that  the  Victor  can  be  made  the  cen- 
ter of  a happy  family  gathering.  Be- 
sides listening  to  the  artists  them- 
selves it  is  the  best  kind  of  fun  for 
all  to  join  in  with  the  Victor  and  sing, 
too — a rare  treat  indeed  when  the  se- 
lection happens  to  be  by  one  of  the 
noted  singers,  hi  this  way  new  songs 
and  beautiful  opera  music  can  be 
learned  in  a surprisingly  short  time. 

Another  pleasant  way  is  to  use  the 
Victor  in  conjunction  with  the  piano 
or  organ,  especially  on  Sunday  even- 
ings when  sacred  hymns  are  so  ap- 
propriate. 

The  beautiful,  compelling  melodies 
that  have  stirred  the  hearts  of  count- 
less thousands,  all  over  the  civilized 
world,  can  be  heard  on  the  Victor  as 
they  are  rarely  heard  in  church  or 
home  when  sung  by  ordinary  singers. 

If  those  who  do  not  own  a Victor 
would  only  realize  what  a truly  won- 
derful' instrument  it  is,  and  what  a 
great  amount  of  enjoyment  they  are 
missing-  there  would  be  little  time 
lost  in  getting  one. 

Anyone  who  has  not  recently  heard 
the  Victor  will  be  astonished  at  the 
remarkable  improvements  that  have 
been  made,  not  only  in  the  life-like 
tone  of  the  instrument  itself,  but  also 
in  the  Victor  Records,  which  the  new 
method  of  recording  has  brought  to 
the  stage  of  perfection. 

Victor  dealers  will  gladly  play  any 
selection  in  the  Victor  catalogue  for 
you. 

If  you  don't  know  where  to  go, 
write  to  the  Victor  Talking  Machine 
Company,  23d  and  Cooper  Sts.,  Cam- 
den, N.  J.,  and  they  will  send  you  the 
name  and  address  of  the  nearest  Vic- 
tor dealer. 


Dealer’s  Price  to 
You  NOW  oa 
This  Marvelous 
Now  Engine* 


UITO  ^ Only  $15  before  shipment.  Balance 
1 ^ after  approval.  $100  Jobs  $69.  Save 
one-third.  Book  Free.  1900  Furnace  Co.,  Youngstown,  O. 


UBBER  STAMPS 


D 

I M We  have  received  orders  from  almost  EVERY 
■ m STATE  in  the  Union  from  our  adv.  in  the  Fruit- 
^Grower.  Please  add  your  name  to  our  list  of 
satisfied  customers.  ASh.  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Gardner  Office  Supply  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MISSOURI 


FREE 


fchmldt’a 
Chilled 
Cylinder 
Engine 

New  offer  on  gasoline  engines.  w Abso- 
lute free  trial  on  this  marvelous  8-h.p.  chilled 

cylinder  gasoline  engine.  Direct  from  the  engine  works 
to  you.  No  dealer’s  profit.  Five-year  guaranty  by  the 
engine  works.  Perfect  engine  for  pumping,  hoisting, 
worklm?  on  a harvester  and  running  every  piece  off 
machinery  on  a farm  or  In  a shop.  Lightest,  most 
compact,  simplest:  the  only  3-h.  p.  gasoline  engine  v/iih 
chilled  cylinder.  Write  for  the  great  introductory  oiler. 

Send  No  Money.  “Yr/ 

dress.  See  for  yourself.  Tho  newest  achievement 
Id  engines.  The  perfect  engine  at  last.  Use  it  ten 
days  free* . Send  5t  back  at  our  expense  if  you  don't 

™ want  it.  This  engine  is  perfect  or  we  could 
not  make  this  olfer.  Dealer’s  price  to  you 
for  a limited  time. 


Schmidt’s  Pump  Jack  Fits  Any  Pump 

Does  all  any  3 h.  p.  engine  will  do  and  more — 
everything.  You  will  be  aston  ished  when  you 
read  our  catalogs.  This  engine  will  surprise 
you.  Our  new  offer  on  this  marvelous  en- 
gine is  amazing.  Just  send  your  name  and 
get  all  particulars,  also  valuable  book,  “How- 
to Use  Power,”  free.  Write  today— do  it  Now! 

SCHMIDT  BROS.  CO.  ENG.  WKS. 

Dept.  3327  Davenport,  la. 


Trees  and  Plants 


Do  you  want  the  best  at  prices  that  are  right  ? If  so 
look  at  this  Apple  and  Peach  at  6c  each.  Plum,  Pear 
and  Cherry  at  12c  and  15c  each.  40  Concord  Grape  for  $1. 
All  of  our  trees  are  grafted  or  budded  from  good  breed- 
ing stock.  Get  our  catalog  and  price  list.  They  tell  the 
rest.  Give  us  your  order  now.  We  will  save  you  money. 

The  Roeder  Nurseries,  Osceola,  Mo. 

Always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


Month’s  Free  Trial. 


Send  us  your  name  and  address.  We  will  send  you  postpaid  a Vul- 
can Razor.  Shave  with  itforSOdays.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  you’re 
satisfied  that  it’s  the  best  razoryou  ever  put  to  your  face  send  us  $1.75. 
If  not,  jnst  send  back  therazor  and  there  will  be  no  charge.  But 
_ you  can’t  help  liking  this  fine  English  crucible  steel,  oven  tem- 

pered and  bevel  edge  razor  because  it’s  made  right-tempered  right-ground  right-- 
6old  right.  State  whether  you  want  round  or  square  point;  wide,  medium  or  narrow  blade;  whether  your  beard  is 
ff,  medium  or  soft  and  how  often  you  shave.  Isn’t  it  worth  writing  to  find  a razor  that  just  suits  your  beard? 


stiff. 

Complete  Cutlery  Catalog  Sent  Froo* 


U.  S.  CUTLERY  CO.  Dept.  79a  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower 
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All  the  important  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural-  Lands  in 
Colorado,  Utah  & New  Mexico 

ARE  LOCATED,  ON  THE 

Denver  & Rio  Grande  R.  R. 


“SCENIC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD.’ 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Shipments  (not  including  sugar  beets)  from  Rio 
Grande  territory  in  1909  season  approximated  11,500  carloads 


Special  Rates  for  the  Homeseeker  and  Settler 

Write  for  Illustrated  Pamphlets  to 

S.  K.  HOOPER,  G.  P.  & T.  A.,  Denver,  Col. 
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Conducted  by  - 


MRS.  RUTH  MOTHERBY 

Address  ill  Communications  ta 
Home  Editor  The  Fruit-Grower 


Factory  Prices 

Cash 


A Keddimazoe 

Direct  to  You 


or 
Credit 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 


With  Our  Helpers. 

Such  lovely  letters  as  we  are  get- 
ting from  the  dear  women  who  have 
become  interested  in  our  little  or- 
phans! If  only  more  of  them  would 
let  their  letters  be  given — but  they  re- 
quire so  much  coaxing  before  they 
consent!  I have  one  letter  from  the 
Yakima  Valley,  containing  a hope 
that  a whole  car  load  of  winter  ap- 
ples may  go  to  the  home  from  a cer- 
tain Sunday  School  out  there.  A 
whole  car  load!  Doesn’t  that  sound 
good?  I think  that  particular  Sun- 
day School  should  allow  itself  to  be 
mentioned  here,  that  we  may  all  pray 
for  its  success.  After  such  a plea 
as  this,  we  may  be  allowed  to  give  it 
a paragraph  in  our  next  issue;  who 
knows? 


* 


As  it  was  through  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er that  I became  interested  in  the 
Orphans  Home,  I thought  you  might 
like  to  hear  what  form  my  activities 
are  taking.  It  is  too  early,  yet,  to 
report  much  in  the  way  of  results. 
We  could  not  send  fruit,  on  account  of 
the  custom-house  laws,  so  I had  to 
think  of  something  else  to  do.  I get 
out  very  little,  and  see  very  few  peo- 
ple, for  I am  not  strong,  and  our 
ranch  is  rather  isolated;  but  I just  felt 
that  I must  do  something.  So  I hit 
upon  the  plan  of  advertising  the  needs 
of  the  home  to  my  personal  friends, 
hoping  that  some  among  them  might 
do  more;  and  I asked  each  for  a small 
subscription-1 — if  not  more  than  twen- 
ty-five cents.  Of  course,  this  sort  of 
campaign  can  only  be  carried  on  for 
a very  short  time,  as  I could  not  al- 
low myself  to  become  a nuisance.  I 
have  only  just  started  and  have  three 
dollars  and  a half,  which  will  buy  a 
little  fruit,  and  I hope  to  get  more. 
When  this  plan  is  worked  out,  there 
may  come  another.  I am  looking 
forward  to  the  next  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  to  see  how  you  are  getting 
on  with  your  work.  I hope  it  will  be 
a big  success.  A B.  C.  FRIEND. 
Haney,  B.  C. 

$ 

Since  reading  your  appeal  for  fruit 
for  the  orphans,  some  of  us  have  been 
trying  to  see  what  we  can  do.  I 
asked  the  ladies  club  to  help.  We 
have  only  a few  members,  but  we 
have  have  decided  to  send  two  dozen 
cans,  assorted,  and  possibly  we  may 
send  more.  We  thought  we  would 
furnish  the  jars  ourselves.  Perhaps, 
later  on,  we  may  be  able  to  help  in 
other  ways.  MRS.  J.  M.  FOWLER. 
Valencia,  Kan. 

(Some  of  the  sisters  are  talking  of 
organizing  a sewing  bee  to  keep  the 
fingers  busy  while  the  regular  club 
studies  are  being  conducted.  The  idea 
is  to  make  over  old  clothes  at  these 
sewing  bees.  The  superintendent  of 
the  home  writes  me  that  there  are  few 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  that  could 
not  be  used  in  the  home.  The  little 
folks  are  not  dressed  in  uniform.  But 
do  not  send  the  garments  to  be  made 
over  at  the  home,  because  that  re- 
quires more  labor  than  they  can  give 
t®  it.  Besides,  there  is  so  much 
waste  in  old  garments  that  it  costs 
more  to  send  them  than  they  are 
worth.  Sister  and  I have  been  using 
up  the  scraps  from  our  dressmaking 
and  shall  have  some  really  pretty  lit- 
tle gowns  for  a Christmas  box  that 
did  not  cost  us  anything  except  our 
work,  and  it  was-  fun  to  make  them. 

RUTH  MOTHERBY.) 

it 

I am  deeply  interested  in  the 
orphan  babies,  for  all  my  life  I’ve 
wanted  to  adopt  a real  orphan  baby. 
But  it  is  a struggle  for  me  to  support 
myself  and  aged  mother,  so  I rade 
not  assume  the  extra  expense,  small 
as  it  would  be,  of  even  one  mother- 
less baby.  I once  read  that  in  one 
home  in  New  York,  the  babies  kept 
drooping  and  dying,  despite  the  best 
of  soientific  care.  So  one  of  the  doc- 


tors asked  a motherly  woman,  who 
had  reared  a big  family  if  she  could 
suggest  a probable  cause  and  rem- 
edy. She  said  the  babies  needed 
mothering — in  other  words — coddling. 

So  a number  of  them  were  placed  out 
among  poor  women,  who  were  paid  a 
small  sum  to  care  for  them.  Soon 
each  baby  was  fat,  lively  and  grow- 
ing. They  were  then  put  back  in  the 
home,  only  to  droop  again,  for  lack 
of  the  love  and  kisses  they  received 
when  farmed  out.  It  was  said  that 
when  they  cried  in  the  home,  it  was  in 
a dreary,  mournful  way,  and  not  lust- 
ily, like  the  baby  accustomed  to  mak- 
ing home  folks  sit  up  and  take  notice 
of  its  needs.  Now  there  are  actually 
hundreds  of  good  homes  among  our 
Fruit-Grower  family,  where  one  or 
more  of  those  babies  could  find  a 
home,  love  and  kisses. 

What  if  there  are  already  six  or 
eight  healthy  youngsters  in  the  fam- 
ily? Just  ask  these  self-same  young- 
sters if  they  wouldn’t  make  room  for 
and  help  work  for  one  more,  and  hear 
them  shout,  Yes!  I never  yet  saw 
the  family  of  children  who  did  not  ac- 
cord every  additional  baby  a most 
cordial  welcome.  It’s  never  the  chil- 
dren who  object  to  more  of  them, 
bless  their  hearts,  but  the  parents 
who  are  so  ambitious  for  the  ones 
they  already  have  that  they  resent  an- 
other one  sharing  their  worldly  goods 
with  them.  Just  ask  Johnny  and 
Mary  if  they  would  be  willing  to  go 
without  a college  education,  and  use 
th  old  buggy,  in  place  of  a motor  car, 
so  that  one  or  more  orphans  could 
come  and1  share  their  home,  love  and 
companionship,  and  see  how  quickly 
they  will  welcome  the  orphans.  Your 
friend, 

MISS  ANNIE  HOFFARTH. 
Bendavis,  Mo. 

4? 

We  are  greatly  interested  in  The 
Fruit-Grower’s  work  for  the  orphan 
babies,  and  would  like  to  know  more 
about  them.  We  are  blessed  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  will  send  some 
for  the  little  ones.  Just  what  kind 
or  how  much  we  cannot  say  at  pres- 
ent. 

MR.  and  MRS.  J.  W.  COOPER. 

It  doesn’t  matter  what  kind  so  long 
as  it  is  good  and  wholesome,  and 
that  is  assured  when  it  comes  from  a 
home.  The  babies  are  not  likely  to 
get  so  much  of  any  kind  this  year, 
that  they’ll  become  tired  of  it.  I am 
so  glad  you  are  interested  in  this 
work.  You’ll  never  be  sorry. — R.  M. 

* 

A Sad  Picture. 

Shall  a delicatessen  store,  a laun- 
dry, cannery,  bakery  and  an  employ- 
ment bureau  be  established  in  every 
country  community?  How  can  this 
be  practical?  The  roads  in  their  pres- 
ent condition  would  make  this  impos- 
sible. For  several  months  during  the 
year  the  automobiles  can  not  run  on 
the  average  country  road,  and  the 
farmer  would  be  obliged  to  fast  for 
days  and  sometimes  weeks  at  a time  if 
he  waited  for  his  meaL  to  be  de- 
livered. Even  if  the  roads  could  in 
time  he  piked  and  kept  free  from 
snow  in  winter  do  we  want  these  so- 
called  improvements?  Let  us  imag- 
ine for  one  day  the  conditions  exist- 
ing in  a country  home  near  a deli- 
catessen store. 

Mr.  John  C.  arose  at  five  o’clock 
on  this  warm  July  morning.  Imme- 
diately he  went  to  the  telephone  and 
ordered  his  breakfast.  After  his  morn- 
ing chores. were  finished  he  went  to 
the  house,  found  his  breakfast  had 
just  arrived,  ate  it  alone,  then  went 
to  the  field  to  continue  his  work. 
About  nine  o’clock  Mrs.  Dorothy  C., 
wearing  a beautiful  kimono  of  light 
blue  silk,  sauntered  down  stairs  and 
ordered  her  breakfast,  a cup  of  cof- 
fee and  egg  on  toast.  She  then  spent 
some  time  improving  her  complexion. 
Her  meal  was  delayed  that  morning. 


-“And  Gas  Stoves  Too” 
A Word  to  Independent  Buyers— 


The  secret  of  getting  the  most  for  your  money — in  all  stoves  and  ranges,  including  gas  stoves 
and  ranges — is  in  buying  direct  from  the  factory  that  puts  high  standard  into  materials,  ex- 
y pert  labor  and  heat  and  fuel-saving  original  designs — cutting  out  all  dealers’  and  middlemen’s  profits. 

That’s  why  Kalamazoos  save  you  from  $5  to  $40  on  price  for  stoves  and  ranges  of  equal  quality 
sold  by  dealers.  We  don’t  sell  to  dealers — only  direct  to  the  users. 

T All  Kalamazoos  gent  ready  to  use  and  handsomely  blacked  and  finished. 

'We  are  proud  to  refer  you  to  as  many  as  you  wish  of  over  140.000  satisfied  owners  of  Kalamazoos  in  over  21,000 

rr— el^swiw — . — towns — probably  including  many  of  your  own  neighbors,  or  near  you.  Every  one 

I bought  Kalamazoos  direct  from  us,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 


HI 


FREIGHT  PREPAID 

— ON  30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 
— ON  360  DAYS’  APPROVAL  TEST 

We  even  give  credit  now — same  as  your  dealers  would — to  responsible  persons-^ 
small  payment  first  and  then  monthly  payments  after  your  free  trial,  if  satisfied. 

~ — Or  your  payment  back  and  we  take  our  Kalamazoo  back  and  pay  A 

^freight  both  ways.  You’d  be  nothing  out  at  all. 

Send  Name— Free  Book  Explains  All 
Spend  a cent  for  a postal  and  send  your  name  for  our  Big  /(Irpf 
Free  100  page  Kalamazoo  Illustrated  Book  witn  wholesale 
factory  prices,  explaining  all,  with  our  $100,000  bank  100 

,,  bond  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money  back.  Pq/idc 

Judge  first  of  values— then  order — you  be  the  one  to  say,  raytS 

of  Stoves 
and  Ranges 
Shown  In  Our 


if  you  don’t  want  to  keep  the  Kalamazoo  we’U 
send  you. 

Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  135 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY 
Kalamazoo.  Michigan 


Big  FREE  Catalogue 


Highland  Park  College 

O _1 I All  v A w— ^ « • v I 


School  All  Y ear 
Enter  Any  Time 
,?,000  Students  Annually 


Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Highland 
Park  College 
comes  nearer  meet- 
ing the  demands  of 
modem  education  than 
any  other  College  in  the 
country.  Expenses  of  students 
annually  reduced  many  thousands 
of  dollars  by  the  moderate  charge  for 
board  and  room  in  College  Buildings,  where 
living  expenses  are  furnished  practically  at  cost. 


Term* 
Open 
September 
6,  October  17, 
Nov.  29.  1910, 
and  Jan.  2,  Febru- 
ary 2 1 , April  3,  May 
16  and  June  13.  191  1. 


COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS 

I ikoeol  Aw$e  STANDARD  A CLASS  IOWA  COL-  Ch„rtl,aml  As  Lakge  AND  COMPLETE  A COL- 
LlDcial  Arts  lege.  AlsoPreparatory andEle-  OUUilIlaUU  Lege  of  Shorthand  and  Type* 
mentary  Preparatory  Courses  In  which  students  writing  as  is  found  in  the  country.  Every  grad- 
of  all  degrees  of  advancement  are  admitted.  uate  sent  to  paying  position.  $50  for  full  course. 

»I  1 Didactic,  State  Certificate,  Time  unlimited.  

Normal  County  Certificate,  Primary  Ri.cirMscc  The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped 
Training— most  complete  training  for  teachers  nuslne!,!>  nr,T 

in  the  west.  Graduates  receive  state  certificates. 


n • • Civil,  Electrical,  Mechani- 

Lngineenng  cal.  Also  one  year  Telephone, 


Electrical,  Steam,  Machinist’s  and  Automobile 
Machinist’s  courses.  1'2-weeks  courses  in  Gas, 
Automobile  and  Traction  Engineering.  Shop 
Work  From  Beginning. 

Di  1.  Regular  Ph,  G„  Ph.  C.,  Pure 

rnarmacy  foodandiowacourses.  2. prac- 
titioner’s course  and  Extension  Courses  for 
Druggists.  One  of  the  largest,  be-t  equipped 
Colleges  of  Pharmacy  in  the  United  States. 


Business  Business  College  in  the  West. 
Not  a department  of  a literary  co”ege,  hut  a 
thoroughly  equipped  Business  College,  with  the 
finest  business  exchange  in  the  U.  S.  Combined 
Business  and  Shorthand  Courses. 


Telegraphy  The  ~a i;gkst  aND  J?esT..?q7Lp: 


w -j  fed  College  of  Telegraphy 
In  theU.S?  Every  graduate  sent  to  a paying  posi- 
tion. Eight  completely  equipped  telegraph  sta- 
tions. Main  line  wire  practice  and  station  work. 
$5U  for  full  course,  time  unlimited. 


Civil  Service  A FuLL  CouRSEIN  Railwat 


Standard  Courses  in  Law  offered  in 


Kail  Service.  Classes  organ- 
ized Sept.  6,  Nov.  29, 1910,  and  Jan.  2,  1911. 


H resident  and  extension  courses. 

R/I  • ACompleteCollegeofMusic.  Piano 
music  Violin.  Voice.  Orchestra,  Band,  Chorus 


Home  Study  °VEK  7,800  students  enroll- 


j ed  in  the  Correspondence 

School.  Almost  any  subject  you  wish  by  cor- 
respondence. 


Violin.  Voice.  Orchestra,  Band,  Chorus,  , 

Harmony,  Mandolin,  Guitar,  and  Supervisor’s  The  Summer  School  opens 

Course  in  Public  School  Music.  A fine  faculty  OlMUner  oCDOGl  June  13, 1911.  Special  work 


of  teachers,  each  an  artist  in  his  line. 


Oratory  A Tn0R0rGHLY  Equipped  College 


for  all  grades  of  teachers 


_ of  Oratory  under  the  direction  of 
the  most  competent  teachers. 

D » ,A  Thoroughly  Established 
ren  Art  SCHOOL  of  Penmanship 
- and  Public  School  Drawing. 


Expenses  Board’  $l-75.  «2.25  and  $2^75  per  week. 


, Tuition  in  Preparatory, College,  Nor- 
mal and  Commercial  Courses.  $18  a quarter.  All 

expenses  three  months,  $55.40 : six  months,  $98.75 ; 

Pen  Art  nine  months,  8143.60.  Send  for  catalog.  State 
course  in  which  you  are  Interested. 


H.IK1  llHMIL  DLUUUJ  j/uin  . ..  ^ 

O.  H.  LONGWELL,  Pres.,  Highland  Park  College,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


The  deliveryman  had  orders  for  other 
late  breakfasts.  She  took  a walk 
around  the  farm.  There  was  nothing 
for  her  to  do.  John  had  fed  the  poul- 
try, she  was  not  up  early  enough; 
the  girl  from  the  employment  bureau 
had  washed  the  cream  separator  and 
was  sweeping  the  floor.  When  at 
last  her  breakfast  was  finished  it  was 
nearly  eleven  o’clock.  She  now  went 
to  the  piano.  She  had  played,  as  she 
thought,  but  a few  minutes  when  she 
heard  the  voice  of  John  from  the 
kitchen  thundering,  “Where’s  din- 
ner?” 

“Oh,  John!  Is  it  noon  already?  I 
haven’t  ordered  it.” 

She  rushed  to  the  telephone.  There 
were  fifteen  families  on  their  rural 
line.  Fourteen  other  women  had  their 
receivers  down  trying  to  order  din- 
ner. Finally  she  managed  to  be  the 
fifth  woman  to  get  central.  Her  order 
began  this  way: 

“Tell  the  deliveryman  to  bring,  im- 
mediately, to  John  C.  bean  soup,  just 
a little  pepper;  escalloped  potatoes; 
don’t  season  them  much;  John  can’t 
eat  anything  rich;  beefsteak,  cook  it 
well;  fried  cabbage,  tapioca  pudding 
flavored  with  lemon.  Be  sure  not  to 
use  vanilla.  I don’t  like  it.  Bread 
and  butter.  That’s  all.  Hurry.  Good- 
by.” 

The  telephone  girl  was  not  a sten- 
ographer, besides,  so  many  receivers 
being  down,  she  could  not  hear  dis- 
tinctly, so  she  guessed  the  following 


DON’T  Pay  two  Prices 


FOR  STOVES  AND  RANGES 

You  Save  818.00  to  822.00  on 


Hoosier 
Heaters  and 
Ranges 


-^Why  not  buy  the  best  when  yon  can 
S)buy  them  at  such  low,  unheard-of 
^Factory  Prices.  Hoosier  Stoves  and 
Ranges  ar^delivered  for  you  to  use 
sMv  In  your  own  home  SO  days  free 
before  you  buy.  A written  guor- 
w-^anteewtth  each  6tove  backed  by  a 
J Million  Dollars.  Our  new  1911  improve- 
ments on  stoves  absolutely  surpass  anything  ever 
I produced.  Send  postal  today  for  free  catalog. 

| HOOSIER  STOVE  FACTORY 

1 X18  State  Street^ Marion,  Indiana 


For  Sewing 
Leather 


Harness,  straps,  awnings,  < canvas,  gloves,  shoes 
—sew  or  mend  anything,  heavy  or  lignt,  witn  the 

. 1 T _ .1.  -tit  lilrn  O COIttlfllT  m DPi  .1111, 
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Quick 


Sewing  AwI.^lTock  stitch,  sews  like  a sewing  machine. 
M s " — — cuts,  tie  comforters.  One  Dollar 


Sew  up  LUIS,  lie  tuum/fvio. 

00  prepaid.  Agents  wanted.  People  buy  on 
sight.  Sell  every  house.  Write  $or  Book  A. 

• C.  A.  MYERS  CO..  631 S Lexwgion  Avl.  Cmc»s$ 


Mount  Birds 


! We  teach  you  by  mail  to  stuff  I nd 
all  kinds  of  Birds.  A nl  m i al ». 
'Heads.  Also  to  tan  sklns  snd  mst 
rugs.  Decorate  your  borne  with  your  oes 
l tiful  trophies,  or  command 

^pinc  specimens  and  mountme  for  others. 

Uy.qpickly  learned  in  spare  Urn e by  man  » J 
women.  Success  guaranteed.  Write  toaay 
, our  free  book”  How  to  MountBlds  SUd 
^ Animal*:”  absolutely  free . 

■oL  TAXIDlilillX.  3327  Kim-od  Bdg.,  Omaha.  Hefti 
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CENTS  A ROD  FOR  A 
24-INCH  HOG  FENCE 
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menu  which  she  gave  to  the  delivery- 
man. 

“Bean  soup,  plenty  pepper. 
Escallopcd  potatoes,  highly  seasoned. 

Beefsteak,  rare. 

Boiled  cabbage. 

Tapioca  pudding,  vanilla  flavoring. 

Bread  and  butter. 

Hasten.” 

In  the  meantime  John  was  near 
starvation.  Of  course  Dorothy  was 
not  hungry.  She  returned  to  the  piano 
while  John  rushed  from  one  room  to 
the  other  uttering  expressions  that 
were  not  in  accord  with  the  soul-in- 
spiring  sonata  she  was  rendering. 

The  meal  was  not  satisfactory. 
Neither  enjoyed  it.  There  were  only 
two  slices  of  bread  and  John  wanted 
ten. 

After  dinner  John  meekly  said:  “I 

can’t  find  help  to  put  up  that  field  of 
hay.  ’Phoned  to  twelve  men  this 
morning.  Everybody  busy.  Dorothy, 
cpuldn’t  you  put  on  a calico  dress 
and  drive  the  horses?” 

“Oh,  John!  Blow  can  I?  The 
Roman’s  Study  and  Progress  Club 
meets  this  afternoon.  I am  to  lead 
the  discussion  on  the  subject,  How 
Can  We  Aid  Husbands  on  the  Farm? 
I couldn’t  possibly  miss  this  meet- 
ing. I’ll  get  up  early  in  the  morning 
and  help  you.” 

John  said  no  more,  but  started  to 
the  field. 

The  supper  was  better  that  even- 
ing. Dorothy  had  ordered  it  early, 
but  John  did  not  enjoy  it.  He  was 
watching  the  thunder  clouds  that  were 
approaching  from  the  west. 

That  evening,  while  Dorthy  was 
reading  the  latest  novel  John  dropped 
asleep  to  dream  of  the  happy  days  be- 
fore the  country  was  improved.” 

VIOLET. 

U? 

Stay  On  the  Farm. 

Is  it  necessary  to  leave  the  farm 
on  account  of  the  work  that  must  fall 
to  the  farmer’s  wife?  I think  not. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  provide  con- 
veniences for  the  house  quite  as  care- 
fully as  they  are  provided  for  the 
farm.  With  the  present  high  prices 
of  farm  produce  one  may  earn  a good 
living  on  a few  acres  well  cared  for, 
and  that  is  far  more  desirable  than  to 
try  to  cultivate  a large  acreage,  and 
realize  that  much  of  the  crop  is  wast- 
ed because  help  could  not  be  obtained 
when  needed.  Cultivate  only  as  much 
as  you  can  care  for  with  little  or  no' 
help,  and  then  the  work  of  the  wife 
is  not  much  greater  than  it  would 
be  were  she  to  live  in  town  and  try 
to  get  along  without  help. 

The  fireless  cooker  is  one  of  the 
great  conveniences,  for*  therein  the 
dinner  will  almost  cook  itself  while 
the  wife  is  busy  elsewhere,  and  break- 
fast may  be  prepared  over  night.  In 
addition  to  this  there  should  be  a 
coal  oil  cook  stove,  or  a gasoline  stove 
or  something  of  the  sort  that  may  be 
used  in  hot  weather.  We  only  travel 
this  way  once;  then  why  not  make  the 
road  as  pleasant  and  comfortable  as 
possible?  The  one  great  reason  why 
town  life  appeals  to  women  is  be- 
cause of  the  conveniences  to  be  found 
in  the  modern  homes;  and  there  is  re- 
ally no  reason  why  the  farm  house 
should  not  boast  most  of  them.  The 
trouble  is,  the  farmer  has  not  thought 
modern  conveniences  a necessity. 
When  he  and  his  wife  and  all  the  fam- 
ily begin  to  think  differently  about 
it,  the  farm  house  will  be  as  com- 
fortable as  any  other  home. 

On  most  farms  the  women  have  the 
care  of  the  garden,  and  the  chick- 
ens, and  they  find  it  really  pleasant 
employment,  or  would,  if  they  did  not 
already  have  more  than  they  can  do. 
Well,  why  not  let  the  horses  do  the 
heaviest  of  the  gardening,  and  why 
not  have  the.  latest  improvements  in 
poultry  houses?  On  most  farms,  the 
milk  and  butter  requires  a great  deal 
of  time  and  labor;  but  that  can  be 
minimized  by  the  use  of  a good  sepa- 
rator, or  by  patronizing  the  nearest 
creamery.  The  farmers  can  take  turns 
in  gathering  up  the  cream  and  taking 
it  to  the  creamery,  thus  saving  time 
and  labor.  A good  washing  machine 
does  not  cost  much;  neither  does  a 
bread  mixer.  When  all  the  modern 


improvements  arc  installed  in  an  up- 
to-date  farm  house,  we  shall  be  won- 
dering what  we  can  do  with  our  time. 
And  after  wc  have  lived  for  just  a lit 
tie  while  on  a rightly  managed  farm 
we  can  never  be  satisfied  in  town,  so 
let’s  stop  whining  and  get  to  work  to 
make  our  farm  homes  as  comfortable 
pleasant  and  homey  as  possible.  Then 
when  our  work  is  done,  we’ll  get  into 
our  automobiles  and  ride  through  the 
dusty  city  streets  just  to  see  what 
our  poor  city  cousins  are  doing. 

MRS,  T.  S.  R. 

Lebanon,  Ind. 

Our  Formal  Dinner. 

Sister  and  I had  set  ur  hearts  on 
giving  a formal  dinner  to  eight  of 
our  friends.  We  meant  to  have  a 
floral  center-piece,  and  nut  dishes  and 
written  invitations,  and  place-cards, 
and  everything  in  style.  The  guests, 
with  my  brother  and  sister,  would 
make  twelve  at  the  table,  and  papa 
said  he  was  afraid  our  entertainment 
would  be  too  expensive.  But  when  we 
told  him  just  what  we  planned  to  do 
he  said,  “Oh,  well,  all  right.”  Then 
mother  said,  “But,  you  know,  you 
must  do  it  all  alone;  I shall  not  be 
at  home.” 

“All  the  better,”  exclaimed  sister 
and  I;  “we  want  to  do  it  all  alone.” 

We  did  the  cooking,  but  a neighbor 
came  in  to  help  serve,  for  we  wished 
our  dinner  served  in  courses,  and 
that  is  not  easy  for  a hostess  to  do. 
The  first  course  consisted  of  cream 
tomato  soup,  served  with  finger  rolls. 
To  make  these  rolls,  or  breadsticks,  I 
take  a little  sponge,  on  baking  day, 
add  shortening  and  milk,  and  work 
it  as  for  rolls.  When  light  enough, 

I turn  it  out  on  the  kitchen  board, 
and  cut  off  little  pieces,  which  I roll 
quickly  and  lightly  between  my  hands 
until  they  are  about  the  size  of  a pipe- 
stem.  I place  these  in  a baking  pan, 
let  them  rise  until  light,  then  bake 
them  a nice  brown,  when  they 
should  be  crispy  all  through,  to  be  just 
right.  These  breadsticks  are  - much 
nicer  than  crackers  to  serve  with  soup. 


m 


Haste  and  Waste 


Stop  and  think  for  a moment  the 
next  time  you  are  about  to  buy  soda 
crackers. 

“v 

Instead  of  hastily  buying  soda 
crackers  that  go  to  waste  because 
broken,  soiled  or  soggy,  buy 


Uneeda 

Biscuit 


in  separate  five-cent  packages.  Soda 
crackers  in  large  packages  soon  be- 
come broken,  stale  and  unpalatable. 
On  the  other  hand,  Uneeda  Biscuit 
in  handy,  moisture  proof  packages 
are  always  fresh,  clean,  crisp  and 
whole — not  one  wasted. 

(Never  Sold  in  Bulk) 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


Victor 


From  the  greatest  stars  of  grand  opera  clear 
through  to  “Bones”  and  “Tambo”  of  the  minstrel 
show,  on  the  Victor. 

In  between  there’s  charming-  vaudeville  sketches,  band  and 
orchestra  music,  classic  symphonies,  special  dance  music,  comic 
songs,  sentimental  ballads,  sacred  selections — everything  that 
the  heart  desires. 

And  all  played  and  sung  in  the  world’s 
best  way,  as  the  Victor  alone  can  play  them, 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  hear  some  of 
this  delightful  music — your  favorite 
selections?  Wouldn’t  your  family  be 
glad  to  have  such  an  instrument — an 
instrument  that  any  one  can  play  and 
that  all  can  enjoy?  Wouldn’t  it  make 
your  home  life  happier  and  brighter 
and  better  all  around? 

Of  course,  it  would.  But  don’t 
simply  take  our  word  for  it.  Go  to  the 
nearest  Victor  dealer’s  and  hear  the  Victor. 

Decide  for  yourself  whether  it  isn’t  the  great- 
est musical  instrument  you  ever  heard — 
whether  you  can  afford  to  be  without  a 
Victor  in  your  home. 

There’s  a Victor  as  low  as  $10.  Others  up  to  $100. 

Victor-Victrolas  $125  to  $250.  Easy  terms  can  be  arranged 
with  your  dealer,  if  desired. 

Use  the  coupon  and  senditto  us  today  for  a copy  of  the  Victor  catalogs. 

The  regular  Victor  catalog  shows  and  tells  all  about  the  different  / 

styles  of  the  Victor  and  Victor-Victrola. 

The  Victor  Record  catalog  lists  more  than  3000  selections- 
both  single-  and  double-faced.  Same  high  quality — only  differ- 
ence is  in  price.  Buy  double-faced  if  the  combination  suits 


Victor  I,  $25 

Other  styles,  $10 
to  $100 

Victor-Victrolas 
$115  to  $250 


you 


New  Victor  Records  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  28th  of  each  month. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

73rd  and  Cooper  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal.  Canadian  Distributors. 

To  get  best  results,  use  only 
Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records. 


And  be  sure  to  bear 
the  Victor-Victrola 


; 


. «» y&z  m 

c*  ot  '1fe6^v,e-  * jl 

n(\  **\\.  V>  ^ . t»0S'*  e Jp>l 

*«  £«•  *°r ^ 

cn6Vft°e 

'c  .’\ Vig^'"  guarantee 

^oV^v  “Sun  ’ Hollow 

System  to  be 
simplest,  safest,  most  < 
p-to-date  gasoline  lighting  sys-  l 
cm.  Catalog  shows  108  styles  fixtures,  *2.25  L 

No  agents— sold  direct.  >&  T 

SUN  VAPOR  LIGHT  CO.  HR 

Market  r Cantnn.  0.  1 


Sold  With 


Melville  Clark  Piano  Company 

518-17  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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For  the  tomato  soup,  I beat  a 
can  of  tomatoes,  rub  them  through 
a sieve,  then  put  them  on  to  stew  with 
three  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  butter, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  a dash  of 
clove,  and  just  a hint  of  cayenne.  In 
another  dish,  I put  a quart  of  milk  on 
to  boil.  Just  before  serving,  1 put 
half  a teaspoonful  of  soda  into  the 
tomato,  then  mix  tomato  and  milk, 
and  serve  at  once.  It  is  ever  so  much 
nicer  than  where  you  attempt  to 
cook  the  tomato  and  milk  together. 

It  should  not  he  mixed  until  just 
as  it  is  to  be  served,  for  sometimes  ft 
will  thicken  and  become  stringy,  if 
it  is  allowed  to  stand. 

We  live  a long  way  from  a butcher’s 
shop,  so  are  not  able  to  get  fresh 
meat  as  often  as  we’d  like,  and  for  this 
reason  I decided  to  serve  baked  ham 
for  my  meat  course.  I put  it  into 
cold  water,  allowing  it  just  to  come  to 
a boil,  then  let  it  simmer  for  four 
hours,  after  which  I removed  the 
rind,  and  it  was  ready  for  the  roast- 
ing pan.  I stuck  a few  cloves  into  it, 
put  on  some  bits  of  stick  cinnamon, 
and  rubbed  in  a little  brown  sugar 
and  a pinch  of  cayenne  pepper,  then 
added  a pint  of  the  liquor  in  which  it 
was  boiled,  and  one  cupful  of  vinegar. 

It  was  a twelve-pound  ham,  and  I 
allowed  it  to  bake  in  a moderate 
over  for  two  and  one-half  hours.  It 
should  be  basted  after  the  sugar  be- 
gins to  form  a crust.  We  served  this 
with  baked  potatoes  and  fried  apples, 
with  cucumber  pickles  as  a relish. 

Next  came  a salad  made  by  mixing 
together  chopped  celery,  cabbage  and 
raw  apples.  I use  a mayonnaise 
dressing  with  that,  and  it  was  served 
with  very  thin  cheese  sandwiches, 
made  by  spreading  the  soft  cheese  that 
comes  in  jars  on  home-made  nut 
bread. 

We  are  very  fond  of  my  nut  bread, 
and  it  is  so  easy  to  make  that  we 
have  it  frequently.  To  make  it,  take 
four  cupfuls  flour,  four  teaspoonfuls 
baking  powder,  one-half  cupful , sugar, 
one  teaspoonful  salt,  two  and  one- 
fourth  cupfuls  sweet  milk  and  one 
well-beaten  egg.  When  these  ingre- 
dients are  thoroughly  mixed,  add  one  J 
cupful  of  chopped  walnuts.  Divide  this 
into  two  loaves,  without  kneading. 
Let  them  stand  for  half  an  hour  in  a 
warm  place,  then  bake  for  one  hour  in 
a very  moderate  oven. 

For  dessert,  I had  coffee  poffe— a 
sort  of  ice  cream  that  can  be  made 
without  a freezer.  I dissolve  one  tea- 
spoonful gelatine  in  a third  of  a cup 
of  very  strong  coffee,  then  add 
half  a pint  of  very  thick  whipped 
cream,  and  half  a cupful  of  sugar.  I , 
mix  this  and  whip  it  to  a stiff  froth, 
then  put  it  into  pound  baking  powder 
cans,  which  are  then  packed  in  salt 
and  ice  and  allowed  to  stand  for  two 
hours  before  serving.  I served  this 
with  cookies,  and  after  that  we  had 
coffee. 

It  wasn’t  a very  elaborate  dinner,  as 
you  will  see;  but  everything  was  good 
and,  being  served  in  courses,  it  seemed 
to  be  a more  important  affair  than 
it  really  was. 

Sister  and  I had  painted  some  pinks 
on  little  cards  and  they  made  very 
pretty  place  cards.  We  had  pinks 
and  asparagus  plumes  in  a large  bowl 
for  a centerpiece.  We  made  some 
little  round  boxes  of  card  board,  and 
covered  them  with  green  leaves  cut 
from  tissue  paper  and  curled  over  a 
silver  knife.  Then  we  fastened  a large 
pink  on  each  box,  so  it  would  stand 
upright.  These  were  for  our  salted 
nuts,  and  when  one  was  placed  beside 
each  plate,  they  gave  the  table  a very 
festive  appearance. 

Our  guests  seemed  to  enjoy  them- 
selves, and  sister  and  I felt  well  re- 
paid for  our  trouble.  SUE. 

it 

Enlarging  the  Left-Overs. 

Not  many  mothers  ca  nafford  to 
throw  aside  little  dresses  because  they 
are  outgrown,  but  still  quite  good, 
and  often  a little  work  will  make  them 
plenty  large  enough,  and  even  prettier 
than  when  new. 

A little  striped  pique  dress  was  ex: 
larged  by  cutting  the  skirt  ap.art  and 
inserting  a three-inch  piece  of  heavy 
white  figured  goods,  then  the  seams 


1 were  covered  with  seaming  braid  and 
a guimpe  was  made  of  the  same 
| white  goods.  In  this  way  a dress 
that  is  entirely  outgrown  can  be  made 
I to  do  duty  for  another  season.  If  a 
gingham  dress  is  too  short  waisted,  a 
belt  put  in  will  often  be  all  that  is 
needed,  or  the  shoulder  seams  may 
be  ripped  and  a piece  set  in,  and  the 
cuffs  and  belt  can  he  made  of  the 
same  material.  Yokes  are  invaluable 
for  lengthening  both  the  dresses  and 
undergarments.  These  are  usually  cut 
circular  and  without  fulness  at  the 
top.  Any  white  dress  can  be  made 
large  enough  by  putting  insertion  in 
the  skirt,  waist  and  sleeves  and  vests 
can  be  set  in  waists  when  they  are  too 
small  across  the  bust  and  back. 

After  altering  the  little  dresses  keep 
them  of  a good  color  by  washing  them 
in  warm  borax  suds,  using  a teaspoon- 
ful of  borax  to  a gallon  of  water. 
While  the  colored  dresses  should  be 
washed  and  rinsed  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, the  all  white  goods  are  improved 
by  soaking  in  the  suds,  and  a little 
of  the  borax  in  the  starch  will  make 
the  goods  iron  much  easier  and  pre- 
vent the  starch  from  sticking  to  the 
irons. 

A nice  way  to  make  over  a dress 
that  is  entirely  outgrown  is  to  cut 
the  waist  open  back  and  front  to  the 
waistline  and  sew  straps  across  the 


back  and  front.  Make  the  sleeves 
short,  then  this  “jumper  suit”  can  be 
woven  over  a separate  waist.  The 
skirt  can  be  made  longer  by  cutting 
apart  and  inserting  a bias  fold  of  some 
material  to  suit  the  goods,  then  the 
belt  and  straps  can  he  made  of  the 
same  material  as  the  bias  folds  and 
the  sleeves  trimmed  with  a fold  of 
the  same.  Little  dresses  can  be  al- 
tered in  this  way  so  as  not  to  have 
the  appearence  at  all  of  being  pieced 
out,  and  if  the  material  is  good  it  is 
well  worth  the  time  and  trouble  to 
make  the  over.  M.  H. 

Cleaning  Woolen  Articles. 

In  cleaning  woolen  fabrics,  such  as 
serges,  cashmeres  and  flannels,  gaso- 
line is  a much  better  cleansing  agent 
than  water  unless  the  garment  to  be 
cleaned  is  quite  soiled,  but  gasoline 
must  never  be  used  in  a room  where 
there  is  a fire  or  light.  Never  try  to 
sponge  any  woolen  article  with  gaso- 
line to  clean  it,  for  this  only  spreads 
the  spots,  but  put  the  article  in  a 
large  pan  or  bucket  and  pour  enough 
of  the  gasoline  over  it  to  saturate  it 
thoroughly,  then  cover  the  bucket 
closely  and  then  allow  it  to  stand  for 
two  hours,  then  clean  the  goods  by 
pressing  and  squeezing  between  the 
hands  and  hang  the  garment  over  the 


*Makes  and  burns  its  own*1 1 
gas.  Pure  white  500  candle 
power  light,  more  brilliant 
than  electricity  or  acetylene, 
and  cheaper  than  kerosene. 
Casts  no  shadow.  Costs  two 
cents  per  week  per  lamp. 
No  dirt,  no  grease,  no  odor. 
Used  in  every  civilized 
country  on  earth.  Over  ZUO 
styles.  Every  lamp  war- 
ranted. Agents  wanted. 

Write  for  catalog. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

277  E.  5th  St.,  Canton.  0. 


(tin  nnn  for  a song 

RECENTLY  PAID 

Send  us  YOUR  SONG  POEMS  (or  examination  and 
offer.  H.  K1KKUS  DUGDALE  CO.,  Dept.  207,  Wash’n.  D.C. 


America’s  Greatest  Violinist 
heard  the  Apollo  and  thought 
it  was  some  great  artist 

In  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Francis  Macmillen,  the  world-renowned 
violinist  visited  a large  musical  establishment.  As  he  entered 
the  “Apollo  Room"  a gentleman  seated  at  one  of  the  instru- 
ments was  interpreting  the  Schumann  Nocturne.  T urning  to 
his  companion,  Mr. Macmillen  said:“What  a wonderful  touch 
that  man  has!"  He  thought  the  performer  was  some  great 
artist.  Coming  closer  he  discovered  the  instrument  was 
the  Apollo.  He  was  still  more  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
performer  was  not  a musician,  having  become  discouraged 
in  his  youth,  after  taking  a few  piano  lessons.  The  great 
violinist  added  that  it  was  the  only  player  he  had  ever  heard 
with  a true  human-like  touch. 


“I  am  astonished  at  the  improve- 
ments that  the  APOLLO  player 
reveals.  The  device  permitting  the 
transposition  of  a composition  into 
any  key,  the  automatic  rewinding  and 
also  the  easy  action 
of  the  pedals  posi- 
tively challenge 
admiration  and  are 
a certain  guaran- 
tee of  a great 
future  for  this  in- 
genious invention” 
Joseph  Hofmann 


Why  should  you.  knowingly,  do  a thing  backwards,  or 
the  wrong  way?  , 

Did  you  ever  see  anyone  play  a piano  by  any  otner 
method  than  touching  down  on  the  piano  keysr 
Do  you  know  that  we  own  the  patents  on  the  natural 
way  of  playing  the  piano  with  an  interior  player— 
with  the  downward  touch  on  the  keys?  Vou  could 
not  expect  our  competitors  to  make  this  point  clear. 

Would  you  like  to  read  the  patents  that  give  us 

this  right?  The  patents  that  cover  the  reason  why 

musicians  remark  that  the  Apollo  does  not  sound 
"mechanical." 

If  you  have  the  slightest  idea 
that  you  will  ever  be  in  the  mar- 
ket for  a player  piano  it  will 
pay  you  in  dollars  and  satis- 
faction  to  investigate  the 
Apollo.  Your  name  and 
address  will  bring  a catalog 
and  absolute  proof  that  the 
Apollo  is  the  one  instrument 
of  its  kind  that  can  play  in  the 
natural  way.  The  real  facts  ana 
information  about  player  pianos  — — 

that  we  will  trade  for  a penny  Shc^Ho*^ Mechanical 
postal  are  well  worth  having.  press  down  on 
Write  now.  **  KeyB 
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line.  Woolen  shawls  can  be  kept  in 
shape  by  basting  them  to  a piece  of 
thin  muslin  before  washing  them,  and 
as  sweaters,  baby  caps  and  sacks  and 
such  articles  cannot  be  basted  down, 
great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  starch 
them  out  of  shape  and  then  must 
never  be  rubbed  hard  or  twisted  in 
wringing.  There  is  nothing  better 
than  warm  borax  suds  for  cleaning 
all  such  articles  and  while  the  colored 
ones  should  be  washed,  rinsed  and 
dried  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  all 
white  ones  are  improved  by  allowing 
them  to  soak  in  the  suds  for  an  hour 
before  rubbing  them  out.  Prepare  the 
suds  by  dissolving  enough  soap  in 
warm,  soft  water  to  make  a nice  lather 
and  then  stir  in  enough  borax  to  make 
the  water  as  soft  as  desired  and  clean 
the  articles  by  pressing  and  squeezing 
between  the  hands.  When  the  articles 
are  clean,  rinse  through  three  or  four 
waters  of  the  same  temperature  as  the 
first.  Woolen  articles  of  any  color 
can  be  washed  through  the  borax  suds 
without  fear  of  fading,  as  it  not  only 
softens  the  water  but  helps  to  keep 
the  color  in  the  goods.  If  a shawl  has 
been  basted  to  a cloth,  it  can  be  hung 
over  the  line  to  dry,  and  a sweater  can 
be  pulled  in  to  perfect  shape  after  ! 
rinsing  and  pinned  to  a sheet  and  then 
the  sheet  can  be  hung  over  the  line 
and  caps  and  sacks  can  be  dried  in  the 
same  way  by  drying  one  side  and  then 
turning  and  drying  the  other. 

^ M.  A.  Y. 

The  Social  Hour. 

I have  a neighbor  who  gives  all  her 
stale  cake  to  the  chickens.  That  seems 
to  me  an  extravagance  that  is  almost 
wicked;  but  she  declares  that  her 
family  won’t  eat  stale  cake.  I make 
my  stale  cake  into  puddings,  and  we 
are  fond  of  them.  I place  the  cake 
in  a shallow  tin,  moisten  it  a little, 
and  set  it  into  the  oven  where  it  re- 
mains until  it  has  become  slightly 
toasted.  We  like  it  that  way  much  bet- 
ter than  when  it  is  steamed.  I serve 
it  hot  -with  some  good  sauce.  Some- 
times, it  is  simply  hot  stewed  fruit. 

I once  served  it  with  hot  rhubarb 
sauce,  when  I had  company,  and  they 
all  seemed  to  enjoy  it.  I make  a 
good  cold  butter  sauce  by  beating 
together  half  a cupful  of  sugar,  two 
eggs,  and  a teaspoonful  of  lemon  ex- 
tract. A nice  milk  sauce  is  made  by 
beating  together  two  eggs,  a cupful 
of  sugar  and  a teaspoonful  of  vanilla, 
then  stirring  all  into  a pint  of  hot 
milk.  Let  the  sauce  come  to  a boil, 
then  pour  it  hot  over  the  toasted  cake, 
and  serve  at  once.  This  can  be  served 
over  cold  cake,  if  one  does  not  have 
time  to  toast  it;  but,  of  course,  it  is 
not  as  good.  Did  you  ever  break  stale 


A FLOOD  OF  LIGHT 

FROM  KEROSENE;  (Coal  Oil) 


common  kerosene  the  ALADDIN  MANTLE 
LAMP  generates  gas  that  gives  a light  more  bril- 
liant than  city  gas,  gasoline  or  electricity. 

clean*  safe  and  durable. 

AGENTS  MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

la  revolutionizing  lighting  everywhere.  Needed 
in  every  home.  Every  lamp  guaranteed.  Sell* 
itself  Our  Sunbeam  Burners  fit  other  lamps. 
Ask  our  nearest  office  how  you  can  get  a lamp 
■a a^.w.“£ply  for  Agency  Proposition.  THE 
rlcago,  Portland. tmijla 


3EAUTIFUL  BRACELET 


e will  give  you  this  elegant  Carmen  bracelet,  (will  fit  any  size 
tn)  alternating  plain  and  chased  links  made  of  rolled  plate  and 
.aranteed  to  give  satisfaction,  for  selling  only  20  packages  of 
r high  grade  needles  at  10c.  per  package.  Order  20  packages, 
len  sold  send  us  $2.00  and  we  will  positively  send  you  the 
acelet  put  up  in  a neat  plush  box.  Send  us  your  order  to-day 
iterprlso  Supply  House,  2030  Bradley  Place,  Chicago 


SPECIAL.  $1.00  OFFER  ! 


To  introduce  and  advertise  our  large,  powerful' 
Achromatic  “Wonder”  Telescope  the  price  has 
iieen  made  only  $1.00.  This  is  your  opportunity  to 
jet  one  of  these  high  ghade  instruments  at  a 
lldiculously  low  price.  It  is  3^  feet  long  in  live 
lections.  Every  student  needs  a telescope.  Stuay 
he  Sun-spots,  Moon  and  Stars.  Fascinating,  in- 
tmetive.  Can  be  used  as  a microscope.  Every 
armer  needs  one  to  examine  fences  and  stock 
tnles  away.  Each  instrument  provided  with  dust 
APS,  BRASS  BOUND  and  POWERFUL  LENSES, 
’rice  now  only  $1 .00  each,  postage  10c  extra  or  In- 
ured mail  20c  extra.  This  is  a wonderful  ofterof 
. ‘ Wonder”  Telescope.  If  not  satisfied  that 
t is  the  biggest  bargain  yon  ever  had  back  goes 
nur  money  on  request.  Thousands  of  testimonials 
eoples  Wholesale  Store,  Box  F 22,  Indianapolis,  tnd 


cake  into  bits  and  -pour  over  it  any 
kind  of  fruit  gelatine?  We  think  that 
makes  a nice  dessert  for  hot  weather, 
when  cold  foods  are  longed  for.  I 
sometimes  stir  bits  of  stale  cake  into 
my  ice  cream,  just  before  it  is  suffi- 
ciently frozen,  and  we  like  that  for  a 
change.  We  also  like  a pudding  make 
of  cake.  M:.kc  it  exactly  as  you  make 
bread  pudding,  but  omit  the  sugar, 
and  add  dried  currants  or  raisins.  It 
makes  a very  rich  pudding  that  is  fine 
when  served  witli  jelly. 

AIMEE  JONES. 

* 

1 have  just  made  some  sassafras 
beer  that  seems  to  us  unusually  good, 
and  1 am  sure  some  one  would  like  to 
know  how  1 made  it.  I took  one  tea- 
spoonful of  sassafras,  the  grated  rind 
and  pulp  of  three  lemons,  one  pint  o. 
hop  water,  four  pounds  of  sugar,  four 
gallons  of  water,  and  two  yeastcakes. 
When  the  beer  was  well  risen,  1 
strained  and  bottled  it  — using  quart 
fuit  jars  for  the  purpose.  We  set  the 
bottles  in  the  refrigerator,  just  before 
serving  the  beer,  and  it  makes  a fine 
drink  for  the  men  who  are  at  work 
in  the  fields.  I usually  carry  them 
a lunch  of  sassafras  beer  and  ginger- 
bread. This  beer  does  not  keep  well, 
and  so  I make  it  every  day,  during  the 
harvesting  season,  so  as  to  always 
have  it  fresh  for  the  men.  It  is  much 
better  for  them  than  to  drink  so  much 
cold  water  as  they  would  if  they  did 
not  have  the  beer. 

MRS.  HENRY  NILES. 

it 

You  can  freshen  an  old  black  coat 
so  that  it  will  look  quite  new  by 
cleaning  it  well  with  gasoline,  then 
sponging  it  with  a quart  of  strong  cof- 
fee to  which  you  have  added  a tea- 
spoonful of  ammonia.  The  only  trou- 
ble is  that  it  will  not  keep  looking 
fresh,  but  must  be  sponged  frequent- 
ly. A more  permanent  method  is  to 
sponge  it  with  a dye  made  of  logwood 
chips.  Make  it  as  you  would  for  dye- 
ing the  goods,  then  apply  it  with  a 
black  cloth  wrung  from  the  dye. 

SARAH  SOMERS. 

it 

We  have  quite  a number  of  papers 
to  read  and  as  fast  as  we  are  through 
with  each  one  we  lay  it  one  side  until 
there  are  half  a dozen  or  so,  then  they 
are  all  handed  to  our  nearest  neigh- 
bor, who  does  the  same.  In  this  way, 
these  same  papers  are  read  by  six  dif- 
ferent families  on  this  street  and  all 
of  them  seem  to  appreciate  the 
chance  very  much.  I think  this  helps 
in  several  ways.  It  places  several 
papers  in  several  homes  without  extra 
cost.  You  lend  your  papers  anu  oth- 
ers will  lend  to  you.  It  also  tends  to 
promote  a feeling  of  friendliness  all 
along  the  line,  and  when  we  meet  in  a 
social  way  we  discuss  some  particu- 
lar thing  we  have  read. 

MRS.  JOHN  UPTON. 

Lafargeville,  N.  Y. 

it 

You  will  please  excuse  me  for  tak- 
ing up  your  valuable  time,  but  I feel  it 
will  help  you  and  your  readers,  ,so 
I will  explain  to  you  why  I am  trou- 
bling you.  I tried  your  “Irish  Pan- 
cakes.” Just  exactly  as  printed.  They 
were  so  tough  I had  to  throw  them  all 
in  the  garbage  basin.  Then  I sat 
down  and  read  that  recipe  all  over 
again,  hoping  to  discover  what  was 
the  trouble.  Finally  I said,  “Why, 
it  is  as  plain  as  day.  They  forgot  to 
put  in  the  baking  powder.”  So  I made 
more  pancakes  and  put  in  a level 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  and 
they  were  the  most  perfect  pancakes 
I ever  tasted.  Then  I thought  some 
other  housekeeper  might  feel  as  dis- 
gusted as  I did  with  the  first  trial, 
and  if  I called  your  attention  to  it,  you 
might  be  willing  to  tell  how  to  rem- 
edy the  fault.  I do  not  want  any  one 
to  get  discouraged  over  any  recipe 
they  may  find  in  your  valuable  maga- 
zine, as  I consider  it  one  of  the  finest 
printed.  There  are  so  many  millions 
of  people  that  like  pancakes,  and  so 
very,  very  few  who  can  make  them 
fit  to  eat,  so  I hope  I have  done  a lit- 
tle mite  of  good  by  calling  your  at- 
tention to  the  left  out  baking  powder. 
After  putting  it  in,  I never  heard  tell 
of  such  perfection  in  cookery  in  m^ 


life.  I wish  every  one  who  can  cook 
would  try  it.  Would  you  care  if  I sent 
the  receipt  to  “Marion  Ilarland's”  cor- 
ner of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  if 
1 told  her  where  I read  it?  I don’t 
know  whether  she’d  print  the  name  of 
your  paper  or  not,  as  she  is  quite 
afraid  of  giving  free  advertising,  but 
if  she  will  only  print  it  just  as  1 write 
it,  and  people  should  try  it,  and  find  it 
as  good  as  I did,  I feel  sure  that  they 
would  want  to  subscribe  for  your  pa- 
per, for  certainly  I think  we  cannot 
keep  house  without  it  and  when  our 
time  expires,  please  notify  me,  for 
I shall  surely  subscribe  over  again. 
There  are  so  many  good  things  in  it 
that  if  1 were  to  mention  them  all,  1 
would  be  repeating  what  hundreds 
have  already  written  you,  so  I will 
only  say:  Don’t  feel  hurt  and  think 

by  my  calling  your  attention  to  that 
one  mistake  that  I meant  to  criticize. 
1 only  want  to  help  you  to  bless  oth- 
ers as  1 was  blessed  by  the  recipe 
after  I corrected  the  mistake. 

May  the  dear  Lord  bless  you  for 
printing  such  a good  and  useful  pa- 
per. I only  wish  you  had  time  and 
room  for  more  of  such  valuable  re- 
cipe. Respectfully, 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  we  are  ever 
hurt  by  kindly  criticism.  We  are  glad; 

MRS.  ALICE  A.  LOCKWOOD. 

207  Riverside  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
indeed,  to  be  told  wherein  any  sug- 
gestion in  these  columns  may  be  im- 
proved upon.  It  is  most  difficult 
when  copying  a recipe  to  get  every- 
thing in,  as  I can  testify  after  years 
of  experience.  Some  times  the  mis- 
take is  made  by  the  writer,  sometimes 
by  the  typesetter  and — how  I hate  to 
own  it — sometimes  by  Ruth  Moth- 
er*^! ^ ^ 

If  you  have  San  Jose  scale,  it  will 
be  a good  plan  to  arrange  to  spray 
your  trees  just  after  leaves  drop  this 
fall.  Weather  conditions  then  are 
usually  favorable,  and  effective  spray- 
ing can  be  done. 


AUNT  JEMIMA’S 
PANCAKE FLOUR 


Can  you  imagine  anything  more  deli- 
cious for  breakfast  than  golden-brown 
cakes,  smoking  hot,  right  off  the  grid- 
dle? The  cook  never  fails  to  have  this 
kind  when  Aunt  Jemima  Pancake  Flour 
is  used.  It  is  made  of  wheat,  corn  and 
rice,  and  a few  packages  in  the  house  al- 
ways insures  a delicious  meal.  The  best 
Waffles  and  Muffins  you  ever  tasted  are 
made  from  this  flour.  Ask  your  grocer 
for  Aunt  Jemima  Pancake  Flour,  manu- 
factured only  by  the 

DAVIS  MILLING  COMPANY 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

This  firm  also  makes  the  Celebrated 
Aunt  Jemima  Buckwheat  Flour,  a self- 
rising  mixture,  which  is  a delicious 
blend  of  buckwheat,  corn  and  wheat. 


SEND  THIS  COUPON 
Get  Acquainted  with 

AUNT  JEMIMA’S  FAMILY 

The  funny  rag  dolls — Aunty  and  Uncle, 
each  15  inches  high,  and  two  comical 
pickaninnies',  each  12  inches  high,  all 
ready  to  cut  and  stuff,  will  be  sent  you 
for  4 coupons  and  16  cents  in  stamps,  or 
we  will  send  you  any  ONE  of  the  Rag 
Dolls  for  one  coupon  and  4 cents  in 
stamps.  Cut  out  and  send  this  coupon 
and  we  will  accept  it  in  place  of  a cou- 
pon taken  from  a package.  Give  name 
and  address. 

DAVIS  MIITING  COMPANY,  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri. 


When  you  write  to  ad- 
vertisers, please  mention 
The  Fruit-Grower. 


FREE  DISHES 


WE  GIVE  THIS  BEAUTIFUL  33-PIECE  DINNER  SET 
FOR  A VERY  FEW  MINUTES  OF  YOUR  TIME 


selected  the  prettiest  set  of  dishes  we  could  find  to  give  to  our 
mends.  The  above  picture  gives  a faint  idea  of  the  beautiful  Rose  design  and 
ten  o i 6 S1Z?  * each  piece.  As  soon  as  you  send  in  the  coupon  below  we  will  mail 
large  picture  of  the  entire  set  with  each  piece  in  all  the  pretty  colors  of  red. 
f t u ’ ?ree^  ailc‘  Sold,  showing  .just  exactly  how  the  set  will  look  when  you  take  it  out 
o tne  dox  in  your  own  home.  In  the  center  of  each  plate  or  dish  there  is  a beautiful 
a ,S  ei^  roses,  surrounded  by  green  foliage,  all  in  perfectly  natural  colors. 

Around  the  edge  of  each  piece  there  is*  a very  heavy  and  artistic  design  in  gold.  The 
combinauon  of  gold,  green,  white  and  red,  makes  the  most  popular  design  yet  pro- 
duced  in  tableware.  The  ware  itself  is  pure  white  and  dainty  enough  to  delight  the 
most  tasudious  housekeeper.  When  you  get  these  dishes  on  your  table  you  will  have 
something  to  be  proud  of  indeed.  And  we  don’t  want  you  to  pay  us  a cent  of  your 
money  for  them.  What  we  ask  you  to  do  is  so  easy  you  will  never  miss  the  spare 
time  it  will^  take,  and  the  pleasure  these  beautiful  dishes  give  will  be  with  you  for 
years.  Don’t  let  this  opportunity  escape.  It  is  positivelv  the  most  liberal  dish  offer 
you  ever  did  or  ever  will  see. 


SEND  NO  MONEY— JUST  THIS  COUPON 

Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  we  will  send  you  prepaid  100  Sharp’s  best  needles, 
sizes  3-9,  1-5,  4,  5 and  6,  and  15  darners  and  bodkins,  all  fitted  in  a handy  and  con- 
venient needle  case.  The  darners  are  for  cotton,  wool,  lace  gloves,  carpet,  etc.  Every 
one  of  these  115  needles  is*  high  grade,  big  eyed,  extra  quality  steel,  Dix  and  Rands 
brands,  made  in  Audtria  and  Germany.  The  points,  are  sharp,  the  eyes  are  wide. 
When  you  receive  them  show  them  to  your  friends  and  also  show  them  a copy  of  The 
Weekly  Star  Farmer,  and  ask  them  for  twenty-five  cents  each  in  connection  with  a 
special  offer  I will  authorize  you  to  make.  When  you  have  collected  only  $4.00  for 
us  in  this  way  the  lovely  dinner  set  will  be  yours.  Put  your  name  on  the  coupon 
and  send  it  at  once.  We  give  two  EXTRA  PRIZES  for  promptness — so  hurry. 


DINNER  SET  COUPON 

THE  WEEKLY  STAR  FARMER,  Dept,  30,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  the  115  needles,  and  I will  do  my.  best  to  secure  a club  for 
the  Dinner  Set. 


My  name  is 


My  address  is 
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October,  1910 
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And  Make 

$25iWeek 

Trapping  this  FalL 

VICTOR 

TRAPS 

f are  sure  to  go  and 
,sure  to  hold.  Every 
genuine  Victor  Trap 
is  pierced  with  a v ’ 

^¥sk  your  Dealer 

Insist  on  the'V” 


BALL  BEARING 
AUTOMATIC 


piMggan 
busii'  iiir 
BBM<8Baaai 


Don^Tl3ok 


MONEY  REFUNDED  IF  NOT  EA  T13FA  CTOR.Y 
» IN  EVENT  WAT 

ADAMS  & ADAMS 

1021  N.NAN.AVE  rTOPEKA.KAN. 


:fence  Made^—^o 

=Madeof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 

LOoIled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to  . 

F prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at  ^ 
factory  prices  on  30  days*  free  trial. 
pWe  pay  al  I freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
=iand  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
sBox  125  Winchester,  Indiana. 


— J.F.LITTOOY — 

CONSULTING  HORTICULTURIST 
Orchard  Director 

Orchard  Schemes  Examined.  Orchard  Soils  and 
Sites  Selected.  Orchard  Plans  Submitted.  Nurser- 
ies Visited  and  Stock  Selected.  Values  Examined 
for  Farm  Loans.  Purchasing  Agent  for  Land  and 
Orchard  Investments.  Acts  as  Power  of  Attorney 
in  Selection  of  Carey  Act  Lands. 

MOUNTAIN  HOME,  IDAHO 


I WANT  A MAN 

o(  qooi  c-Wracter  wv  toxW  cild 
i oaA  Cow  a Co  adt  as  nv\J 

j SftC\M  RWRESINTMWL 

$ Mo  IpeAdiUn-'g,  Cauxassiag  or 
■f  otW  ot)ecUoaa(Ae  nor\C  repaired 
Yreiioas  e.r.'ptuen.ce.  anvaotessar^ . 
Lu-Ues  iueA  wot,  aV  Vast,  utfedcre 
.life,  wvttv  v^aar  ^reseat  e.wOp\ojrtU,at. 

t « nnuw  \ wUl  assist  the  rfght 


mart  to  Gecome  independent  W Uie. 

^oa  ate  making  less  ^2,400  a ijw 
a<\A.  ate  tfaslwotWv^  aaA  vcvtnXlv^ 
aavldious  Co  Wra  anA  lecotne  com.'ptXwit 
Co  handle  Gas- 
u\eS,S  wv  vjoat  Yic.wu'ty 
write  nve  at  once  ?ot 
^oJJ.  partic.alo.rs,  vm) 

(sojuX.  rtht tacts, etc. 

Rditess 

Edlvtin  R.  MatAen 

144  Mo-dca  bouldUn^ 

Waslun.9\'o«. . 0 C. 


< 


MY  OWN  fcullhtft<l_wktrf  nrarlj 
2.00  hcucAlC^vt  o^icc 

dtrckWs  oE  the  immcnst  «'umt 
WSMICW  transacted  (hi  mj 
--\>rtS<rtCo.tvy<4 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 


TRY  IT  FREE 

lO  machines  in  one.  Handiest  tool 
on  the  farm.  Has  10  Alectride  grinding 
attachments.  Takes  rust  oB  tools  and 
sharpens  them  25  times  faster  than  sand- 
stone. 8 times  as  efficient  as  emery.  Does 
not  draw  temper.  High  speed  and  easy 
running.  Write  for  free  trial.  Positively 
’no  money  down.  Send  postal  tor  free 
book  let  today. 

HARMAN  SUPPLY  CO. 

160  Harrison  St.  Dept.  3317.Ch.cago 


At  the  close  of  the  National  Apple 
Exposition,  Spokane,  Wash.,  this  year 
the  prize-winning  fruit  will  be  taken 
to  Chicago  and  exhibited.  These  ex- 
itions  popularize  the  apple  as  food, 
...av  should  be  encouraged. 


Poultry  Crop  Is  Short. 

Reports  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try indicate  that  the  supply  of  poul- 
try this  season  is  very  short,  some 
authorities  claiming  the  shortage 
amounts  to  as  much  as  50  per  cent. 
No  matter  how  much  the  shortage 
amounts  to,  this  much  is  true:  The 

crop  is  so  short,  and  prices  will  rule 
so  high,  that  every  fowl  sent  to  mar- 
ket should  be  in  prime  condition. 
Even  if  feed  should  be  high,  get  your 
fowls  in  good  condition  before  mar- 
keting them.  This  applies  to  chick- 
ens as  well  as  turkeys,  and  it  is  not 
too  early  now  to  begin  to  make  your 
plans  for  marketing  your  surplus 
stock. 

* 

Blackhead  in  Turkeys. 

The  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Sta- 
tion has  issued  Bulletin  No.  141,  on 
the  above  subject,  the  full  bulletin 
being  of  a technical  nature  and  there- 
fore is  not  for  general  distribution.  A 
popular  edition  of  the  same  bulletin 
contains  a practical  statement  of  the 
work  of  experimenters  and  the  re- 
sults. 

At  the  outset  attention  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  raising  of  turkeys  in 
Rhode  Island  has  been  almost  aban- 
doned, because  of  the  ravages  of  the 
disease  generally  known  as  “black- 
head.” The  disease  has  spread  to 
nearly  every  state  in  the  Union,  and 
is  now  recognized  as  a serious  dis- 
ease.  The  disease  is  known  as  a form 
of  coccidiosis,  a malady  which  ap- 
pears in  different  forms,  and  under 
different  names,  in  many  species  of 
animals.  The  bulletin  has  the  fol- 
lowing to  say  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease: 

“Blackhead,  in  whatever  species  of 
bird  it  may  be  found,  presents  three 
symptoms  which  are  invariable:  First, 
diarrhea,  at  some  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease; second,  a condition  of  increas- 
ing languor  or  stupor,  together  with 
isolation  from  companions  in  the 
flock;  third,  loss  of  appetite  and  more 
or  less  prolonged  emaciation.  The 
presence  of  these  symptoms  in  his 
birds  suggests  to  the  poultryman  who 
is  on  his  guard  that  the  disease  has 
entered  his  flock.  It  should  be  noted 
here  that  the  term  ‘blackhead’  is  a 
partial  misnomer,  since  the  dark  col- 
oration of  the  head  is  by  no  means 
constant,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
occur  in  cases  where  blackhead  is  not 
present,  as  in  the  case  of  infection  by 
worms  or  other  small  animal  organ- 
isms called  flagellates.  Although  the 
hollows  under  the  eyes  are  not  char- 
acteristic of  blackhead  alone,  this  clin- 
ical feature  is  usually  present  in  birds 
suffering  from  the  disease. 

“While,  in  all  cases  of  the  disease, 
the  chief  symtoms  already  described 
are  present,  there  can  be  recognized 
three  courses  which  the  disease  may 
follow.  These  are  distinguished  first 
by  the  duration  of  the  disease,  and 
second  by  the  extent  and  severity  of 
the  injury  to  the  affected  organs. 

“The  first  course  which  the  dis- 
ease may  follow  is  met  with  in  young 
birds,  and,  giving  rise  to  one  of  the 
disorders  commonly  known  as  ‘white 
diarrhea,’  frequently  causes  a great 
mortality  among  poultry  from  five 
days  to  three  weeks  old,  although  the 
mortality  may  continue  much  beyond 
this  period.  In  these  cases  death  is 
sometimes  preceded  by  a period  of  a 
day  or  two  of  stupor,  in  which  case 
the  young  bird  remains  by  itself  and 
refuses  food.  A white  or  yellowish 
diarrheal  discharge  is  usually  pres- 
ent in  this  type  of  the  disease.  This 
acute  form  is  more  likely  to  attack 
the  younger  birds,  frequently  causing 
a mortality  of  from  80  to  90  per  cent, 
while  the  older  birds  prove  more  re 
sistant. 

“When  past  the  age  of  three  weeks 
the  majority  of  the  birds  have  a bet- 
ter chance  to  live  for  at  least  several 
months.  In  other  words,  if  the  dis- 
ease is  present  in  a flock  and  does 


not  at  once  assume  the  acute  form 
among  the  young  birds,  it  is  likely 
to  remain  latent  in  them,  so  to  speak, 
or  to  change  into  a slowly  progres- 
sive form,  which  may  not  cause  death 
for  several  months.  The  third  course 
which  the  disease  may  follow  is  the 
typical  chronic  form,  in  which  the 
birds  hold  their  own  against  the  dis- 
ease for  a long  period  extending  over 
a year  or  more,  during  which  time  the 
emaciation  gradually  increases.  In 
these  birds  the  disease  is  ultimately 
fatal  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

“Turkeys  having  the  chronic  form 
of  disease  are  especially  susceptible  to 
the  effects  of  unfavorable  conditions. 
The  investigations  at  the  Rhode  Isl- 
and Station  have  shown  that  fattening 
a flock  for  the  Thanksgiving  or 
Christmas  market  often  brings  about 
a marked  increase  in  the  mortality, 
especially  if  the  poults  are  fed  much 
corn. 

“Besides  the  cases  in  which  the 
disease  is  either  overcome  or  has 
fatal  termination,  there  are  a certain 
number  of  birds  (especially  fowls) 
which  harbor  the  parasite  for  long 
periods.  Such  birds,  whether  fowl  or 
turkey-,  may  give  no  sign  of  illness 
during  life,  nor  any  gross  sign  of 
cecal,  hepatic  or  intestinal  derange- 
ment upon  death,  but  may  still  have 
been  the’source  of  infection  for  many 
other  birds,  which  have  been  con- 
fined in  the  same  yard.  Thus  it  is 
seen  that,  while  birds  suffering  from 
the  disease  in  an  acute  or  sub-acute 
form  can  be  detected  by  their  ap- 
pearance and  behavior,  it  is  practical- 
ly impossible  to  determine,  without 
minute  examination,  what  apparently 
well  birds  harbor  the  causative  or- 
ganism of  the  disease. 

“How  then  shall  the  poultryman 
tell  when  blackhead  is  present  in  his 
flock?  The  matter  may  be  summar- 
ized thus:  The  evidence  for  the  pres- 
ence of  blackhead  is  either  certain  or 
presumptive.  The  evidence  is  pre- 
sumptive when,  in  young  birds,  the 
appetite  is  suddenly  lost,  a stupor  or 
languor  is  manifested,  and  there  is 
a whitish  diarrhea.  If,  in  addition  to 
this,  there  can  he  recognized,  by  mi- 
croscopical methods,  the  presence  in 
the  excrement  of  many  coccidia  in 
some  stage  of  development,  the  evi- 
dence may  be  said  to  be  certain.  In 
adult  birds  the  evidence  is  presump- 
tive if  there  is  manifested  a loss  of 
appetite,  a stupor  or  languor,  vol- 
untary isolation  from  the  flock  and  a 
progressive  emaciation.  If,  in  ad- 
dition to  these  symptoms,  there  is  a 
diarrhea  or  a solid  excrement  with 
a large  amount  of  chalky  substance 
(urates),  and  if,  in  this  excrement, 
evidences  of  coccidial  development  and 
injury  to  the  intestinal  tract  can  be 
found,  then  the  evidence  may  be  said 
to  be  certain.  In  conclusion,  in  deal- 
ing with  live  birds,  all  evidence  which 
is  not  supplemented  by  a microscop- 
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ical  examination  is  to  a greater  or  less 
degree  presumtive. 

“Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Black- 
head.—While  the  investigations  re- 
garding the  cause  and  method  of 
transmission  of  blackhead  have  been 
under  way,  it  has  not  been  deemed 
advisable  to  undertake  to  any  great 
extent  a study  of  methods  of  treat- 
ment. It  is  probably  safe  to  say,  how- 
ever, that,  in  the  long  run,  the  poul- 
tryman  will  do  better  to  study  meth- 
ods of  prevention  than  to  waste  his 
money  on  so-called  remedies,  and 
cures  for  blackhead.  Methods  of 
treating  poultry  diseases  do  not,  at 
the  present  time,  rest  upon  very  se- 
cure foundations;  and  furthermore, 
even  if  certain  measures  for  treatment 
are  known  to  be  effective,  the  poul- 
tryman  does  not  have  the  time  to  un- 
dertake treating  his  birds  in  the  man- 
ner that  is  required.  It  may  there- 
fore be  said  that  treatment  should  be, 
in  the  main,  limited  to  such  birds  as 
are  of  especial  value,  and  the  poultry- 
man  should  devote  his  attention  to  se- 
curing conditions  which  are  calculat- 
ed to  prevent  the  disease  in  his  flock 
as  a whole. 

“Regarding  such  preventive  meas- 
ures the  following,  though  simple, 
may  be  recommended:  (1)  Protect  the 
yards  and  flocks  which  may  have  the 
good  fortune  to  be  uninfected  with 
blackhead  by  a careful  examination  of 
all  new  stock,  whether  turkeys,  fowls, 
geese,  or  other  domestic  birds.  (2) 
Keep  the  turkeys  on  grounds  which 
are  as  fresh  as  can  be  obtained. 
Change  the  range  at  least  every  year 
or  two;  and,  above  all,  keep  them 
isolated  from  fowl  and  other  poul- 
try. (3)  Keep  every  turkey  in  the 
flock  under  frequent  observation  in 
order  to  separate,  and  at  once  isolate, 
any  bird  which  gives  evidence  of  the 
disease.  To  facilitate  such  observa- 
tions it  is  of  the  greatest  help  to 
legband  every  bird,  and  to  record  its 
weight  from  time  to  time.  This  pro- 
cedure may  be  looked  upon  by  the 
average  poultryman  as  difficult  and 
impracticable.  As  a matter  of  faci 
it  is  neither,  but  can  be  done  easily 
and  in  short  time.  It  may  be  appro- 
priate to  state  at  this  time  that,  if  the 
poultryman  and  farmer  expect  to  meet 
success  in  raising  their  birds  they 
will  have  to  give  them  at  least  a frac- 
tion of  the  thought  and  attention 
which  they  give  to  other  departments 
of  their  farm  work.  The  course  out- 
lined above  makes  it  possible  to  learn 
whether  any  birds  are  losing  weight, 
and  if  this  is  the  case,  these  birds 
must  be  regarded  with  suspicion  and 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  flock. 
It  is  especially  dangerous  to  allow 
a turkey-hen,  showing  this  sign  of  dis- 
ease, to  brood  her  young.  (4)  If  it 
is  known  that  blackhead  is  present 
in  any  of  the  poultry,  the  yards  should 
be  kept  as  free  as  possible  from  Eng- 
lish sparrows,  and  the  poultry  houses 
and  grain  bins  from  rats  and  mice, 
since  it  has  been  shown  at  the  Rhode 
Island  Station  that  these  rodents  will 
carry  the  parasite.  (5)  If  it  is-desired 
to  fatten  birds  for  market,  begin  to  in- 
crease the  rations  gradually.  Never 
attempt  to  fatten  birds  which,  in  suc- 
cessive weighings,  show  a loss  of 
weight.  Overfeeding  does  not  cause 
blackhead,  but  it  doej  frequently 
cause  the  sudden  death  of  birds  in 
which  blackhead  is  present.  (6)  When 
birds  have  died  of  blackhead,  their 
bodies  should  be  promptly  burned  or 
buried  in  order  to  prevent  the  dissem- 
ination of  the  coccidia,  either  through 
the  ravages'  of  rats  or  skunks,  or  by 
leaving  the  dead  birds  to  decay  about 
the  premises. 

“Regarding  therapeutic  measures, 
the  following  may  have  some  advan- 
tages if  given  early  in  acute  cases  of 
blackhead:  (1)  Isolate  the  sick  bird 
from  the  flock,  and  place  it  in  a dry, 
well-ventilated  location,  free  from 
I 5olds  and  draughts.  (2)  Feed  spar- 
I ingly  on  soft,  light,  easily  assimilated 
| food,  with  little  grain,  especially 
: corn.” 

Getting  Eggs  in  Winter. 

The  production  of  winter  eggs  de- 
pends upon  the  strain,  breed  and  feed. 
Fowls  must  be  properly  bred  to  lay 


eggs  in  the  winter — not  that  if  so 
bred  they  will  require  no  attention, 
but  they  must  be  properly  housed. 
But  the  essential  thing  in  getting  eggs 
in  the  winter  is  that  hens  must  be 
bred  from  those  hens  that  have  been 
great  winter  layers. 

For  winter  eggs  production  I hatch 
only  from  hens  that  have  proven  good 
winter  layers  themselves,  and  then 
about  the  1st  of  September  I com- 
mence giving  the  pullets  plenty  of 
egg-forming  foods.  From  the  time  my 
chicks  are  eight  weeks  old  they  are 
given  all  they  will  eat — not  an  over- 
supply, but  just  what  they  will  clean 
up  three  times  a day,  with  a little 
hard,  dry  feed  left  over  at  night.  The 
morning  feed  for  my  Buff  Orping- 
ton pullets  that  are  to  be  winter  lay- 
ers is  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
shorts,  cracked  corn  and  two  parts 
bran,  adding  every  other  day  some  oil 
meal,  or  sunflower  seed.  This  made 
into  a crumby  (not  sloppy)  mash  and 
fed  early,  giving  them  what  they  will 
clean  up  in  five  minutes.  After  this 
fed  is  cleaned  up,  a half  handful 
to  each  fowl,  of  wheat,  barley  and 
some  buckwheat  is  scattered  in  the 
scratching  shed  litter  which  will  keep 
them  busy  most  of  the  day.  An  hour 
before  roosting  time  another  feed  of 
whole  grain  is  scattered  in  the  litter. 
This  finishes  up  the  day  and  the 
fowls  go  to  roost  with  full  crops  and 
feeling  fine  after  having  worked  for 
their  meals.  Of  course  plenty  of 
grit,  oyster  shells  and  clean,  fresh  wa- 
ter is  provided  at  all  times.  Roosts 
are  cleaned  twice  a week. 

MRS.  PREWITT. 

Onawa,  Iowa. 

Rabbits  Cutting  Off  Limbs  of  Trees. 

Since  a Fruit-Grower  subscriber  re- 
cently asked  if  rabbits  could  cut  off 
small  limbs  of  apple  trees  we  have 
had  many  letters  from  subscribers 
saying  they  can,  and  often  do  injure 
trees  in  this  way.  Of  course,  injury 
by  rabbits  is  usually  confined  to 
barking  the  trees,  but  it  seems  that 
often  jack  rabbits  and  ordinary  cot- 
ton tails  will  cut  off  entire  limbs  as 
clean  as  can  be.  The  best  preventive 
seems  to  be  small-mesh  screen  wire 
wrapped  about  the  trunks  of  trees, 
leaching  up  as  high  as  the  rabbits  can 
reach. 


How  many  fruit-growers  who 
raise  blackberries  in  the  Middle  West 
or  Eastern  States  are  prepared  to  ir- 
rigate their  fields?  And  yet  think 
how  seldom  we  have  a season  when 


the  crop  cannot  be  helped  by  apply- 
ing a little  water  at  just  the  right 
time.  We  believe  it  will  pay  nearly 
everyone  to  arrange  to  water  black- 
berries. 


TLbery  Truit-Grolver  Can 
TLasily  Double 
His  Income 


The  Big  Problem  for  fruit  growers  is  INCOME  while  fruit  is 
maturing.  I took  a flock  of  1,638  Chickens  and  made  them  Net  me 
$18,178.53  in  one  year — selling  Chickens  and  Eggs.  I made  $3,600 
in  one  season  from  30  hens  on  a lot  24x40 — with  scraps  from  my  table. 

YOU  CAN  DO  AS  WELL.  Fruit  and  Poultry  go  hand  in  hand,  and  my  success  is 
largely  due  to  combining  the  two  industries.  Poultry  raising  is  enormously  profit- 
able, even  on  the  smallest  scale.  But  you  MUST  KNOW  HOW. 

My  New  Poultry  Book  Tells  How 


What  They  Say 

.Your  book  would 
have  been  worth 
$b()0  to  me  had  1 
read  it  last  spring-. 

L.  R.  Hayward, 

Burn-  tt.  Cal. 

It  is  brim  full  of  meat. 
You  have  the  other  fel- 
lows beat  a mile  for  real 
chicken  information.  — 
F.  S.  Bullington,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

I like  the  book  fine 
and  would  not  part  with 
it  for  many  times  the 
price.  — C.  J.  Rhoads, 
Asbury,  Mo. 


I have  prepared  a book  that  tells 
you  how  to  make  this  kind  of 
money. 

It’s  simple,  practical.  Read  this 
book  and  you  can  easily  double 
your  income  in  one  year. 

Hundreds  of  illustrations,  com- 
plete instructions;  invaluable  se- 
crets. 

I am  the  most  successful  poul- 
try man  in  the  world.  I raise  98 
chickens  out  of  100  and  I get  big- 
ger prices  than  any  man  in  the 
world.  Ask  the  editor  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  or  any  poultry  judge 
as  to  my  reputation. 


— . 


ERNEST  KELLERSTRASS 

8185  Westport  Road  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Get  this  book  now;  it  will  make 
you  rich. 

Head  what  people  say  about  it. 

DO  THIS  IUOHT  FOW 

Clip  Coupon  and  send  with  $1.00 
and  I will  mail  this  book,  with 
full  instructions  how  to  make  big 
money  in  the  chicken  business.  It 
means  thousands  of  dollars  for 
you. 

ERNF.ST  KELLERSTRASS, 
8185  Westport  Ud.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Questions  and  Answers 


A Conservative  Business  Proposition  to 
Investors.  Which  Will  Yield  Large  Re- 
turns, Yet  Combines  Every  Element  of 
Safety  and  Permanency. 

Our  Pecan  Orchards  are  located  at 
Hushpuckena,  Bolivar  County,  Mississip- 
pi. right  in  the  heart  of  the  famous  Yazoo 
Valley,  where  the  finest  Paper  Shell  Pe- 
cans in  the  world  are  grown.  The  best 
grades  now  sell  at  $1  to  $1.50  per  pound, 
with  a steadily  increasing  demand,  which 
makes  their  cultivation  enormously  prof- 
itable. 

We  own  and  offer  to  investors  or  actual 
settlers  5-acre  tracts  of  this  marvelously 
fertile  soil,  transplanted  in  5-year-old, 
root  grafted  Paper  Shell  Pecan  Trees. 
Small  monthly  payments.  No  taxes,  no 
interest,  no  commissions  or  extra  charges 
of  any  kind.  Title  guaranteed  perfect. 
Reasons  Why  This  Offer  Should 
Appeal  to  You 

1 —  it  is  an  opportunity  to  invest  in  land 
on  which  all  kinds  of  truck-garden  prod- 
ucts can  be  grown  between  the  rows  of 
Pecan  trees,  and  sold  at  fancy  figures  in 
the  Northern  markets.  The  income  from 
this  source,  alone,  will  pay  a good  per 
cent  on  the  investment. 

2 —  Every  acre  is'  planted  with  high-bred, 
root-grafted  five-year-old  (before  trans- 
planted) Pecan  Trees,  whose  value  will 
increase  year  by  year  at  an  enormous 
ratio. 

3 —  You  have  the  option  of  moving  on  the 
land  and  making  a home  there,  leasing  it 
under  the  best  lien  law  in  the  country,  or 
allowing  the  company  to  operate  it  under 
conditions  that  are  very  favorable  to  you. 

4 —  Terms  of  purchase  are  easy,  title  per- 
fect, and  every  statement  made  is  backed 
by  a company  of  the  highest  standing.  In 
the  event  of  death,  the  land  will  be  taken 
back  and  purchase  money  returned,  plus 
5 per  cent. 

To  Parents  and  Guardians 

As  a means  of  providing  a fund  for  the  education 
of  children,  or  capital  for  starting  them  in  business 
later  in  life,  these  Paper  Shell  Pecan  Orchards 
offer  peculiar  advantages.  The  sure  return  of  an 
annual  income  of  $600.00  the  fifth  year,  increasing 
up  to  $6000.00  on  and  after  the  twentieth  year,  on 
five  acres  of  ground,  something  that  no  other  in- 
vestment has  ever  offered. 

‘‘Acres  of  Diamonds”  FREE 

We  have  i repared  a Book,  “Acres  of  Diamonds’ 
fully  describing  these  6 
acre  tracts  It  is  the 
handsomest  Book  ever 
published  on  a land  prop- 
osition. Also,  “The 
Documents  in  Evi- 
dence,” containing 
facts,  figures  and  fac- 
similes that  will 
convince  you. 

Both  Books  FREE 
to  Every  One  Who 
i is  Interested.  Mail 
V Coupon  today. 


K.  L.  BILES  & CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  T 
| Suite  611,  New  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg-.g 

Please  send  free  your  illustrated  books 
| "Acres  of  Diamonds,”  and  "The  Docu-( 

Iments  in  Evidence,”  with  prices,  terms,- 
etc.,  describing  your  5-acre  Paper  ShellJ| 
Pecan  Tracts.  g 
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Irrigated  Land 


/ In  the  Best  Fruit  and 
Alfalfa  Valley  in  America 

is  now  open  for  settlement  at  Fort  Stock 
ton.  Tex.  Richest  soil  in  Pocos  Valley, 
limestone  formation,  (no  gyp)  natural  flow 
of  pure  spring  water  exceeding  55. OoO, 000 
gallons  perday  Hor  irrigation  anddomestio 
use-  irrigation  system  completed  and  in 
full  operation  now;  no  waiting  for  water; 
assured  profits  of  $100  to  $1,000  per  acre,  no 
drought;  no  crop  failures;  finest  all  year 
’round  efimate  in  the  United  States;  alti- 
tude 3,050  feet  above  sea  level. 

Natural  Location  for  Largest 
City  of  Southwest  Texas 

Fort  Stockton  is  county  seat  of  Pecos  County 
and  important  division  point  on  the  Kansas 
City,  Mexico  and  Orient  Railway,  now  build- 
ing iuto  Fort  Stockton.  Has  36.0C0  acres  of 
the  finest  irrigated  land  the  sun  shines  on; 
adjacent  to  town.  Population  now  1.000, 
will  soon  be  a city  of  from  10.000  to  16,000. 
Greater  opportunities  for  homeseekers  and 
investors  tl\£n  were  offered  in  the  older  ,/rigated  * 
districts,  where  orchards  are  valued  at  from  $2,000 
to  $5,000  per  acre.  Those  who  have  investigated 
irrigated  districts  of  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Utah, 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  etc.,  say 
this  is  the  finest  bodyof  irrigated  land  they  oversaw. 

This  is  one  irrigation  project  where  the  water 
•apply  has  not  varied  in  50  years;  wbereevery  drop 
of  water  used  for  irrigation  is  good  to  drink  and 
where  there  is  water  in  abundance  for  ivery  acre 
of  land  that  is  irritable.  Choice  locations  open 
to  those  who  investigate  now.  voa  cannot  afford 
to  buy  land  anywhere  without  seeing  FortStockton. 
Low  rate  excursions  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of 
each  month.  Write  for  full  particulars  today. 

REFERENCES:  First  National  Bank,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  1 st Stato Bank,  FortStockton,  Tex. 
•'  Prospectus,  map  and  ill  titrated 
folder  describing  these  lands  mailed 
free  to  all  who  address  ( , 

FortStockton  Irrigated  Land  Company 

405  Fidelity  Trust  Bldg.,  Kansu  City,  Mo. 


Planting  Sccila  of  Fruits. 

I am  a subscriber  to  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  and  wish  to  find  out  proper 
time  of  the  year  for  planting  stone 
seeds  such  as  plums,  peaches  and 
grapes  to  give  best  results  for  grow- 
ing young  trees  from  the  seeds. — C.  P. 
J.,  East  Granite  City,  Illinois. 

Answer  by  W.  L.  Howard:  Large 

seeds  like  peaches  and  plums  may  be 
planted  in  the  fall,  an  dthey  will  Freeze 
sufficiently  during  the  winter  to  cause 
them  to  sprout  readily  in  the  spring. 
Small  seeds  like  the  apple,  grape,  etc., 
should  be  mixed  with  sand  in  the  fall 
or  early  winter,  and  placed  in  a shal- 
low, open  box.  The  box  should  be  set 
flat  on  the  ground  on  the  north  side  of 
a building  where  it  will  keep  moist 
and  remain  there  all  winter  to  freeze 
and  thaw  as  often  as  it  will.  The  con- 
tents of  the  box  should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  dry  out.  Very  early  in  the 
spring,  just  as  soon  as  the  soil  in  the 
garden  will  do  to  work,  the  seeds 
should  be  planted  in  rows  and  covered 
very  lightly.  The  seeds  may  be  sep- 
arated from  the  sand  with  a sieve,  but 
this  is  unnecessary  as  sand  and  all 
may  be  sown  in  the  row.  Take  care 
that  the  seeds  do  not  become  dry  be- 
fore they  are  planted.  Apple  seeds 
begin  growing  very  early,  so  that  care 
must  be  taken  to  get  them  in  the 
ground  before  sprouting  begins. 


sary  to  leave  a number  short  spurs  for 
fruiting  purposes  instead  of  the  three 
long  canes. 
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REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SALE 

A fine  little  stock  farm  of  280  acres,  4 1-2  miles  from 
Gravettc  -about  100  acres  in  cultivation— 45  or  60 
acres  bottom  land — balance  upland,  land  alt  fine  for 

pasture,  improvements  not  extra,  well  water*  d by 

well,  spring  and  creek.  This  is  an  extra  bargain. 

Price  $15  Per  Acre — Time  on  Part  if  Desired 
We  also  have  some  extra  bargains  In  fruit  farms 
and  in  town  property.  Address 

FRAZER  REAL  ESTATE  COMPANY 

GRAVETTE  Benton  Counfy  ARKANSAS 
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Books  Showing  Fruit  in  Colors. 

Dear  sir:  Please  inform  me,  in  the 

enclosed  envelope,  if  there  is  an  ap- 
ple standard  published.  Something  like 
a poultry  standard,  something  that 
shows  the  apples  in  natural  colors. 
Also,  where  it  could  be  obtained  and 
the  price  of  same. — -A.  E.  J.,  North  Hols- 
ton,  Va.  . „ , . . 

Answer  by  Dr.  Howard:  Replying  to 

your  inquiry  addressed  to  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  there  are  two  standard  books 
which  are  used  for  identifying  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  apples.  The  first 
and  oldest  is  entitled.  “Downing's  Fruit 
and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,”  published 
bv  John  Wilev  & Sons  of  New  York. 
The  other  is  entitled,  “The  American 
Fruit  Culturist,”  by  Thomas,  published 
by  William  Wood  & Co.,  New  York. 
Both  of  these  are  illustrated  with  out- 
line drawings  of  apples,  showing  the 
fruit  in  cross  and  longitudinal  sections. 
Neither  of  them  contain  any  colored 
illustrations.  Both  can  be  ordered 
through  The  Fruit-Grower's  book  de- 
partment. 

About  four  years  ago  the  Agricultur- 
al Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  New 
York,  published  an  extensive  work  in 
two  volumes,  entitled,  "The  Apples  of 
New  York."  This  work  describes  prac- 
tically all  of  the  apples  found  in  the 
United  States,  and  there  are  perhaps 
as  many  as  a hundred  illustrations  of 
apples  printed  in  natural  colors.  In  ad- 
dition there  are  a great  many  shaded 
drawings  in  black  and  white.  Unfor- 
tuately,  this  work  is  not  available  for 
general  distribution,  but  I believe  a 
great  many  copies  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  second-hank  book  dealers, 
and  a short  time  ago  they  could  be 
purchased  of  W.  K.  Skinner  & Co.,  book 
dealers,  Albany,  New  York,  for  $5  for 
the  two  volumes 


Fruiting  Habits  of  Apples. 

In  an  English  fruit  book  I find  a list 
of  six  varieties  of  apples  which  “pro- 
duce fruit  almost  exclusively,  at  the 
end  of  short  branches — branches  from 
lour  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  long. 
Therefore,  if  these  branches  are  pruned 
in  tlie  usual  manner,  the  fruit  bearing 
part  will  be  cut  away.”  The  varieties 
are  not  grown  much  in  America,  1 
think  Bismarck,  however,  is  men- 
tioned as  having  this  peculiarity  to  a 
lesser  degree.  I have  noticed  Alexan- 
der to  bear  terminally  to  quite  an  ex- 
tent. Are  there  any  American  varieties 
notable  in  this  respect? 

How  and  when  did  the  Black  Ben 
Davis  apple  come  into  being?  Has  it 
any  synonyms? — W.  E.  B.,  Yale  Dis- 

U Answer  by  Dr.  Howard:  It  is  the 

habit  of  all  our  apples  to  produce  fruit 
on  the  ends  of  the  branches.  However, 
at  the  same  time  an  apple  is  being  pro- 
duced on  a twig  another  bud  will  start 
at  about  the  same  point  and  may  push 
out  and  make  a branch  the  same  sea- 
son  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son the  apple  may  not  occupy  the  ex- 
treme end  of  an  individual  branch. 
Apples  are  nearly  always  borne  on  the 
short  branches  which  we  call  spurs. 
Nearly  all  of  our  varieties  may  (and 
some 'of  them  do)  produce  fruit  on  the 
ends  of  the  longer  branches.  For  ex- 
ample, I have  lately  seen  practical  ly 
all  of  the  trees  in  a Gano  orchard  in 
Colorado  with  clusters  of  from  three  | 
to  six  apples  on  the  ends  of  many  ot 
the  long  branches,  but  I have  never 
noticed  this  variety  behave  in  this  man- 
I ner  in  Missouri.  There  is  no  danger 
of  removing  an  undue  amount  of  fruit- 
ing wood  of  an  apple  tree  if  it  is 

Pritnefs  Claimed  that  the  Black  Ben 
Davis  is  a chance  seedling  which  orig- 
inated in  the  state  of  Arkansas  It  is 
often  used  synonymously  with  the 
Gano. 
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Growing  Potatoes  for  Seed. 

How  are  potatoes  grown  from  seed? 
I have  some  seed  balls  ripening,  and 
am  anxious  to  experiment  with  them. 

R.  P.  E.,  Gallatin,  Tenn. 

1 Answer  by  Dr.  Howard:  The  seeds 

of  the  potato  are  very  small  and  dif- 
ficult to  handle.  They  may  be  grown 
bv  treating  them  in  the  same  manner 
as  any  other  very  small  flower  or  gar- 
den seeds  are  handled.  They  should 
be  sown  in  boxes  of  rich,  well  drained 
soil  early  in  the  spring  and  preferably 
kept  under  glass.  They  should  be  shad- 
ed from  the  hot  sun  and  careful  at- 
tention given  to  watering.  The  first 
season  they  will  produce  potatoes  that 
are  perhaps  not  larger  than  a quarter 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  After  this  the 
tubers  may  be  planted  as  potatoes  usu- 
ally are  and  the  size  will  increase.  Po- 
tato varieties  will  not  come  true  from 
the  seed.  Seeds  from  a good  variety 
will  usually  produce  several  different 
kinds,  and  all  may  be  inferior  to  the 
parent  potato 
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Renewing  Old  Grape  Vines. 

Kindly  inform  me  how  best  to  renew 
an  old  vineyard.  It  seems  to  be  runn- 
ing out.  Also  how  to  prevent  peach 
blight  and  borers.  My  peaches  fall  off 
just  before  maturing.  Am  delighted 
with  The  Fruit-Grower.  Can  you  tell 
me  how  to  prevent  wevils  destroying 
peas  and  such  vines.  How  should  old 
and  young  grape  vines  best  be  pruned 
and  when?  Kindly  reply  in  your  next 
issue.  Your  with  thanks — G.  A.  L., 
Clarksville,  Tenn. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Howard:  It  rarely 

pays  to  trv  to  renew  very  old  grape 
vines.  If  they  are  very  weak  on  ac- 
count of  old  age,  it  would  pay  better  to 
dig  them  out  and  plant  thrifty  two- 
year-old  vines.  The  best  way  to  re- 
new old  vines  would  be  to  cut  back 
very  severely  so  as  to  force  ney 
growth  out  from  near  the  ground,  bt li- 
the soil  well  and  fertilize  with  barn- 
yard manure.  ...  ... 

The  writer  is  not  acquainted  with 
peach  blight.  The  leaves  might  die 
from  any  one  of  a number  of  causes. 
Borers  are  best  kept  out  of  peach  trees 
by  wrapping  with  window  screen  wire. 
Another  means  often  employed  is  to 
draw  the  earth  up  around  the  trees  so 
as  to  form  a mound  eight  or  ten  inches 
high.  The  peaches  probably  fall  ott 
just  before  ripening  because  they  have 
been  stung  by  the  curculio.  This  in- 
sect may  be  held  in  check  by  spraying 
with  one  and  one-half  pounds  of  arsen- 
ate of  lead  and  two  pounds  of  lime  to 
fifty  gallons  of  water,  beginning  when 
young  peaches  are  half  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, and  repeating  at  intervals  of 
two  or  three  weeks  until  three  spray- 
ings have  been  given.  Write  to  the 
Board  of  Horticulture,  Columbia,  Mo., 
for  a bulletin  telling  how  to  spray 
against  curculio  and  the  brown  rot. 

Peas  and  beans  will  have  to  be  stored 
in  very  tight  boxes  to  keep  out  the 
weevil  If  infested  with  these  insects 
they  may  be  killed  by  springing  car- 
bon bisulphide  over  the  seeds.  This 
liquid  quickly  turns  to  a gas  which  is 
heavier  than  air  and  sinks  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  It  is  very 
inflammable.  , 

Grape  vines  are  best  pruned  some- 
times during  the  winter.  Unless  the 
vines  are  very  strong  not  more  than 
thre.e  canes  of  new  growth  from  four  to 
six  feet  long  should  be  left  to  bear 
fruit.  On  tlie  old  vines  it  may  be  neces- 


Fertilizer  for  Strawberries 

I have  been  a subscriber  to  The 
Fruit-Grower  for  some  time  and  con- 
sider it  a splendid  paper. 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  follow- 
ing information?  What  is  a good  fer- 
tilizer for  strawberries,  where  can  i 
get  it,  what  does  it  cost  and  how  much 
per  acre  should  be  put  on  the  land. 
When  should  it  be  applied  for  next 
year,  and  how? 

The  land  is  near  Hood  River,  Oregon, 
is  fairly  rich,  has  a good  slope  and 
is  set  to  trees  with  the  berries  between. 
Of  course  I prefer  getting  it  as  near 
Hood  River  as  I can. — J.  C.  H.,  Canada. 

Messrs.  Swift  & Co.,  South  St.  Joseph. 
Mo  Chicago,  Omaha  and  Kansas  City 
manufacture  a special  strawberry  fer- 
tilizer, but  I do  not  know  the  cost. 
Swift  & Co.  also  have  a plant  at  Port- 
land Ore.,  and  may  be  able  to  supply 
this  fertilizer  from  that  point.  Direc- 
tions are  sent  out  by  the  manufactur- 
ers with  each  sale. 
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MANATEE 

FLORIDA 


West  Coast  Where  Fortunes  Are  Made 

GROWING 


ORANGES,  GRAPEFRUIT,  VEGETABLES 

GOffers  biggest  returns  for  the  smallest  investment. 
Yields  $5U0  to  $1500  per  acre  net.  Two  and 
three  crops  per  year— highest  prices  secured  in  the 
best  markets  of  the  East  and  North- low  freight 
rates  and  quick  transportation  via  the  S.  A.  L.  Ry. 

LAND  IS  CHEAP  NOW 

but  prices  are  advancing— thousands  of  new  settler, 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  exceptional  opportu- 
nities Ideal,  hea'thy  climate,  year  round— plenty 
of  high-class  labor— abundant  supply  of  pure  water. 

MAKE  YOUR  PLANS  TO-DAY 

to  own  a small  farm  to  this  "Garden  Spot.' 
Perfect  independence  is  assured. 

©.Instructive  booklet  describing  this  wonderful 
country  in  detail  mailed  free  on  request.  Address: 
J.  W.  WHITE,  GeN'L  Industrial  Agt. 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RALWAY, 

NORFOLK,  VA. 


Your  Opportunity 

for  getting  a fine  farm  of  any  kind,  and 
equal  to  any  land,  climate  or  locality  in 
the  country,  is  right  here  in  Livingston 
County,  Michigan.  Close  to  Detroit— the 
fastest  growing  large  city  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  the  best  of  railroad  and 
market  facilities'  for  fruit,  vegetables 
grain,  stock,  or  dairy  products.  World's 
record  prize  winning  cattle  bred  here. 
Land  high  in  altitude  and  well  watered 
— a thousand  spring  water  lakes  in  this 
county.  $20  to  $60  per  acre  will  buy  as 
good  a farm,  with  good  buildings,  fences, 
etc.,  as  three  times  the  price  in  many 
localities  known  to  you.  Write  us. 

CHAMBERLAIN  REALTY  CO. 

Howell,  (Co.  Seat),  Livingston  County, 
Michigan 


CALIFORNIA 

The  Land  of  Opportunity 
and  Plenty 

California  Farm  Land  set  to  deciduous 
fruits  pavs  back  the  original  cost  and 
yields  a profit  in  five  years.  Mild  cli- 
mate, no  sunstroke  and  thunder  storms 
You  can  work  out  of  doors  all  the  year 
round;  even  eat  strawberries  in  Decem- 
ber. Write  for  free  information  about 
any  part  of  the  State  to  the 

California  Deve’opment  Board 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

It  is  a State  Organization,  with  the  Gov- 
ernor as  President;  has  Nothing  to  Sell. 

Address  your  letterto  Bureau  No.  27 


Fertilizer  for  South  Missouri  Soils. 

This  is  our  first  year  on  a farm,  and 
we  are  determined  to  make  a success 
of  fruit  culture,  although  we  have 
known  nothing  about  farming.  _ A 
great  many  things  puzzle  us.  For  in- 
stance, where  we  burned  brush  our 
cantaloupes  are  very  fine,  while  just 
the  next  hill  outside  the  ash  pile  the 
plants  are  very  small  and  stunted  ! 
know  the  soil  needs  something  in  the 
wav  of  fertilizer,  but  what,  and  how 
much  per  acre?  How  should  the  soil  be 
prepared  to  put  it  in  best  condition  for 
melons?  ...  ,, 

Another  thing:  I think  the  average 

profit  on  an  acre  of  strawberries  here 
is  far  too  small.  Does  the  hill  system 
produce  more  berries  to  the  acre  than 
the  single  matted  row  system?  The  soil 
here  is  thin,  but  with  proper  knowl- 
edge and  ambition  I believe  we  can 
make  it  produce  well. — Mrs.  G.  M.  B., 
Anderson,  Mo.  . 

Answer  bv  Dr.  Howard:  It  is  gen- 

erally considered  that  the  ashes  left 
from  burning  a brush  heap  is  a good 
fertilizer.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
burning  does  more  than  this,  by  tem- 
porarily destroying  many  of  the  micro- 
organisms which  live  in  the  sou  which 
are  detrimental  to  other  equally  minute 
organisms  which  are  known  to  produce 
nitrogen,  the  highest  form  of  plant 
food  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  fresh 
wood  ash  is  a good  fertilizer  for  the 
Continued  on  Page  42 


Do  You  Want  a Home  in  the 

BEAUTIFUL  OZARKS 


OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  FAMOUS  STRAWBERRY  LAND 

Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Grapes,  Raspberries,  Etc. 
all  grow  excellently.  Ideal  location  for  the  dairy  and 
poultry  business.  We  offer  for  sale  60,000  acres  of 
land  in  20  acre  tracts  or  more,  cheap  and  on  easy 
terms.  Located  in  Stone  and  McDonald  Counties. 

For  further  information  address 

McDonald  Land  & Mining  Co. 

Rooms  304-5  Miner's  Bank  Building 
Joseph  C.  Watkins,  Mgr.  JOPLIN,  MO. 


Near  Gulf  Coast  Region 
$10  Per  Acre— Easy  Terms 

Healthy,  Well  Wa  ered  Lands  of  Western  Louisiana 

In  Vernon  Parish,  at  Pickering,  on  Kansas  City  Southern 
R R Early  fruit;  truck  grown  all  year;  poultry  and 
dairy  paradise;  soil  adapted  to  great  van  ty  of  crops. 

NO  IRRIGATION  SCHEME.  60  Inches  annual  ram  fall 
Beautiful  clear  streams,  pure  dr.nktng  water.  Healchy, 
highest  altitude  in  State;  rolitog.  near  county  seat-gooa 
markets.  9ee  our  Demoostratiion  Farm  of  240  acres.  Some- 
thing growing  always.  chicks  hatched  all  seasons.  Live 
itock  requires  no  shelter.  Write  today  for  free  booklet- 
i D.  LsBRIE . Gen’i  Land,  Agent,  Plneland  Mfg  Co, 
650  Keith  A Perry  Bldi- KanaaaCIty.Mo. 

HERE’S  A SNAP 

And  we  have  more  just  as  cheap, 
acres  2V>  miles  to  town,  20  acres 
year-old  Jonathan  and  Gano,  fine  ana 
thrifty  and  just  ready  to  go  to  mak- 
ing money.  All  balance  good  fruit 
land  and  in  cultivation.  Good  house 
and  barn,  on  B.  F.  D.  and  'phone  line. 
Price,  $3,000;  terms  to  suit  purchaser. 
Write  Us 

BANKS  & ADCOCK,  Benton  County,  Hiwassee,  Arkansas 


, VIRGINIA  FRUIT  LANDS 

/ $.0  $20  oer  acre  will  buy  land  In  the  beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley  that  will  £row  frmt  , 

to  per  aere  y , einn  t n toftfi  nnr  aorp  elsewhere  There  tire  special  reasons  ' 

_ ^ than  can  be  grown  on  land  costing  from  $100  to  $200  per  acre  e se  • ..  n riiM  ate  close 

for  this  condition.  The  price  will  probably  doable  in  five  years.  motive  to  the  North-*  j 

markets,  cold  mountain  water  and  best  social  environment  make  her  very  a ■ vTpnrdon  rates 

, £n  Homeseekcr.  Vend  today  for  Illustrated  Quarterly,  maps,  Homeseeker-s  Excursion  rate3/V~« 
and  other  Information.  _ I AlulAi 

F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agr.  & Ind.  Agt.,  Norfolk  & Western  Ry.,  Dept.  G,  38  Roanoke^Va^^  |\|  ~y|  j 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER.  ST.  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 


Our  Classified  Advertising  Department 


For  advertisements  in  this  department,  of  not  less  than  twenty  words  each,  In  which  I 
no  display  type  is  used,  wc  make  a special  rate  of  FOUR  CENTS  PICK  WORD,  EACH 
INSERTION.  If  several  different  advertisements  arc  inserted  in  the  same  issue,  the 
Charge  will  be  80<*  for  each  ad,  no  matter  how  small.  If  black  type  or  CAPS  Is  used,  reg- 
ular rate  of  $7.00  per  inch  must  be  paid.  Every  Initial  and  number  to  count  as-  one 
word.  This  department  is  for  the  benefit  of  our  subscribers  who  have  anything  to  sell, 


including  farm  lands,  fruit  farms,  dogs  ponies,  poultry  and  eggs,  live  stock,  plants, 
shrubs,  vines,  etc.  All  advertisements  for  this  department  must  be  paid  for  in  advance. 
Count  the  number  of  words  you  send,  and  )'•  mlt  at  rate  of  4 cents  per  word,  stamps, 
currency  or  money  order — no  personal  checks  accepted.  This  is  considerably  less  than 
our  display  rate,  and  offers  a splendid  opportunity  to  reach  our  readers  at  a low  figure. 

Send  a trial  advertisement.  THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE. 


Three  hundred  and  s'lxty-acre  fruit  and 
stock  farm,  best  in  Southwestern  Iowa;  50 
acres  orchard,  3,000  trees,  eight  years  old,  in 
excellent  condition;  will  net  $5,000  to  $10,- 
000  yearly.  Ben  Davis,  Jonathan,  Grimes 
Golden,  numerous  other  varieties;  peaches, 
pears  plums,  cherries  and  small  fruits;  120 
i acres  under  cultivation;  res't  pasture;  much 
of  which  Is  tillable;  40  acres  heavy  big  tim- 
ber; great  water  supply;  small  lake  full  of 
black  bass.  The  best  built  and  one  of  the 
largest  barns  in  the  state,  fine  large  11-room 
house,  numerous  other  buildings,  shop,  ma- 
chine barn,  good  poultry  houses  and  yards'. 
Farm  just  one  mile  from  station  on  great 
double-track  Santa  Fe,  mail,  passenger  and 
freight,  service  best  on  earth.  Two  and  one- 
half  miles  from  Rock  Island  station.  Keo- 
kuk famous  water-power  city,  18  miles; 

• port  Madison  15  miles;  excellent  towns,  peo- 
ple schools*,  roads.  An  ideal  farm  of  best 
Iowa  land  that  is  selling  for  $200  an  acre, 
and  a beautiful  home.  A new  $350  power 
sprayer,  best  made,  goes  with  it.  Greatest 
bargain  ever  heard  of  for  quick  buyer.  Old 

Orchard  Home,  Argyle,  Iowa. 

If  you  want  a part  of  one  of  the  very 
choicest  tracts  of  fruit  land  on  earth,  where 
conditions  are  ideal  for  growing  fruits  and 
for  a home,  then  send  for  a copy  of  a beau- 
tiful booklet  describing  ‘Morrisania  Ranch, 
Grand  Valley,  Colo.  This  is  not  cheap  land 
— it  sells  for  $300  per  acre,  including  per- 
petual water  right,  but  it  is  worth  the 
money.  It  may  be  that  some  member  of 
your  family  heeds  the  benefit  of  Colorado’s 
climate  for  some  form  of  lung  trouble.  Get 
a tract  of  this  land  and  establish  your  home 
there  before  it  is  too  late.  The  ranch  con- 
tains 880  acres,  and  only  part  of  it  is  for 
sale,  for  we  will  develop  the  remainder  for 
our  own  use.  Shall  we  send  you  the  book- 
let which  describes  the  place?  Write  me  if 
interested.  James  M.  Irvine,  Editor  The 

FruiGGrower,  St.  Joseph.  Mo.  

Fine  farm  for  sale:"  One  of  the  best  im~ 
proved  farms  in  the  noted  Neosho,  Mo., 
fruit  district;  close  to  one  of  the  best  towns 
of  Southwest  Mo.,  two  miles  from  depot  of 
three  trunk  lines  of  railroad;  affording  low 
competitive  rates  to  markets.  Neosho  is 
one  of  the  largest  strawberry  shipping  points 
in  the  U.  S.  Large  bearing  orchards  on 
land.  Probably  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
bushels  apples  this*  year;  plenty  of  other 
fruit;  good  crops  of  corn,  oats,  cow  peas, 
hay.  etc.,  good  buildings,  well  watered,  one 
hundred  sixty  or  two  hundred  forty  acres; 
will  sell  stock,  crops  and  implements  with 
place.  No  trade.  John  M.  Purdy,  Neosho, 

Mo. 

Grow  Apples  and  Grow  Rich — In  the  glor- 
ious fruit  district  of  Southern  British  Colum- 
bia. Our  choice  lands,  $10  cash  and  $10 
monthly,  without  interest.  Annual  profits, 
$500  to  $1,000  per  acre.  Orchard,  garden, 
poultry,  scenery,  hunting,  fishing,  boating; 
grand  warm  climate;  school,  church,  post- 
office,  store,  big  saw  mill;  daily  trains, 
close  to  markets;  unlimited  demand  for 
products.  Write  quick  for  maps,  photos,  free 
information.  West-Kootenay  Fruit  Lands 

Company.  Dept.  4,  Nelson,  B.  C. 

Algoa  Orchards — Largest  Magnolia  fig  and 
Satsuma  orange  orchards  in  Texas.  Located 
in  'the  heart  of  the  Gulf  Coast  Fruit  Belt. 
Fine  people,  no  negroes,  Mexicans  or  Italians*. 
Two  railroads  — eighteen  passenger  trains 
daily.  Rich  prairie  land,  no  malaria  or 
fever.  Cool  summers,  warm  winters.  Secure 
a home  at  Algoa.  Young  orchards,  acreage 
and  town  lots  for  sale.  Full  information  on 
request.  Gulf  Coast  Development  Co., 

Owners,  Algoa.  Galveston  Co..  Texas'. 

Come  to  the  New  California  Fruit  Belt  on 
the  Southern  Sunny  Slopes  of  the  Ozarks, 
West  Arkansas;  1.000  feet  above  sea  level, 
unsurpassed  for  health  and  pure  water.  Our 
peaches  received  the  highest  score  over  all 
others  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  at  the 
World’s  Fair,  St.  Louis,  1904.  Cantaloupes 
grow  absolutely  to  perfection,  yielding  from 
150  to  200  crates  per  acre,  and  reaching  the 
markets  in  July,  commanding  top  prices. 
Tomatoes  now  being  shipped  (Sept.  20)  to 
the  oil  cities  south  of  us.  are  netting  the 
grower  $1.25  per  bus'hel,  and  all  this  on  $5 
to  $20  land,  of  which  we  have  an  abundance. 
Write  for  descriptive  matter.  Grannis  Real- 
ty  Company,  Grannis,  Ark. 


ROGUE  RIVER  VALLEY. 

The  home  of  the  world’s  famous  apples 
and  pears,  which  demand  the  highest  prices 
in  the  markets.  I have  had  over  21  years 
experience  in  this  valley,  which  time  I have 
been  continually  over  the  valley  and  among 
the  orchards.  My  wide  knowledge  of  values 
here  are  at  your  demand.  Write  me  about 
what  you  can  handle  and  what  you  are  in- 
terested in  most.  I sell  alfalfa,  grain,  stock 
and  dairy  farms,  young  and  bearing  or- 
chards. Buy  your  tickets  for  Central  Point, 
Oregon,  and  look  up  W.  E.  Whiteside,  for  a 
“Square  Deal.” 

W.  E.  WHITESIDE,  for  a “Square  Deal.” 


For  Sale — My  100-acre  fruit  farm  in  the 
center  of  the  Western  Slope  Fruit  Belt, 
Delta  Co.,  Colorado;  20  acres  full  bearing; 
20  acres  just  coming  into  bearing;  10  acres 
alfalfa;  about  10  acres  winter  wheat,  every- 
thing on  the  place  needed  to  carry  on  the 
work.  Reason  for  selling,  too  old  to  give  it 
the  attention  required.  Price  $26,000.00; 
$10,000  down,  balance  on  time.  Address  W 
S.  Haswell,  1631  Emerson  street,  Denver, 
Colo. 


Twenty  thousand  acres,  patented,  for  sale, 
in  Central  New  Mexico.  Ideal  for  fruit, 
grape,  general  grain  crops,  pasture,  etc. 
Stock  winters  on  range.  Natural  site  for 
dam  at  nominal  cost,  for  impounding  a lake 
of  irrigation  water.  Healthiest  of  climates; 
sunstroke  unknown;  comfortable  summer 
nights,  mild  winters.  Virgin  soil;  unexcelled 
I opportunity  for  colonization  or  safe  specu- 
lation; price  very  low.  Unless  you  mean 
: business,  please  save  your  stamps.  Address 
immediately,  P.  A.  Marcellino,  Kelly.  N.  M. 

; I own  922  acres  choicest  fruit  and  nut 
land  in  the  West.  (On  Columbia  River  near 
' 4,000  acres  being  developed  by  Sam  Hill). 

I This  will  appeal  to  those  desiring  a compact 
! tract  to  plant  as  a whole  or  s*ub-divide. 

I Every  acre  cleared  and  productive.  Will 
} show  every  acre  to  anyone  who  means  busi- 
! ness  and  can  convince  him  that  in  four  years 
. it  will  be  worth  five  times  the  amount  now 
asked.  F.  L.  Shull,  care  Portland  Flouring 

| Mills  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

[ For  Sale — In  famous  Payette  Vallpy;  45 
acres  in  winter  apples.  Jonathan.  Winesap, 
Rome  Beauty,  Arkansas  Black;  20  acres 
coming  into  bearing;  balance  1 and  2 years* 
old;  1 acre  family  orchard  full  bearing;  fair 
buildings;  fenced  hog  tight;  3 miles  from 
Payette.  Easy  terms.  H.  E.  Golden,  Route 

2,  Payette,  Idaho. 

Oregon  Information  — For  authentic  de- 
tailed information  concerning  fruit  growing, 
dairying,  general  farming,  manufacturing 
and  business  opportunities  in  any  part  of 
Oregon.  Addres’s  Portland  Commercial  Club, 
Room  609,  Portland.  Oregon. 


Virginia — You  can  own  an  apple  orchard 
in  the  famous  Waynes'boro  section,  where 
fortunes  are  being  made  on  account  of  the 
fertile  soils,  8 % -cent  freight  rate  per  bushel 
to  New  York,  nearness  to  railroads,  ideal 
climate  and  low  cost  of  land.  Selected  10 
acre  orchard  tracts  can  be  bought  at  $40 
per  acre;  payments  $1  per  acre  per  month. 
We  are  now  picking  a “bumper”  crop  and 
Chicago  and  Now  York  buyers  are  paying  $1 
per  bushel  on  the  trees.  Write  lor  illus- 
trated booklet,  free.  Shenandoah  Valley 
Apple  Lands  Co.,  Inc.,  Waynesboro.  Virginia. 

Go  to  Southwestern  Washington,  where 
land  is  cheap;  where  ten  acres  make  a farm; 
no  irrigation  needed;  no  blizzards,  cyclones 
nor  drouths.  On  the  Pacific  Slope  our  clim- 
ate is  unsurpassed.  Plenty  of  good  hunting 
and  fishing.  Cheap  fuel,  coal  and  wood. 
Plenty  of  work  the  year  round  at  high 
wages.  Dairying,  poultry  raising,  fruit- 
growing and  gardening  pay.  For  views  and 
information,  gathered  through  Southwestern 
Washington  Development  Ass’n.,  addres's 
Portland  Commercial  Clu-b,  Portland.  Oregon. 

For  Sale — Improved  40  acres,  three  miles’ 
out,  15  acres  bearing  apple  orchard,  6 acres 
strawberries,  10  acres  timber;  price  $1,600. 

Improved  40  acres,  two  miles  out,  15  acres 
bearing  apple  orchard,  10  acres  timber; 
price  $2,500. 

Write  for  list  of  Washington  and  Benton 
Co.,  fruit,  stock  and  grain  farms.  L.  G. 
Fredricks,  Springdale,  Washington  Co.,  Ark. 

Walla  Walla,  the  Home  of  Agriculture. 
Destined  to  be  the  hub  of  the  Great  North- 
west, climate  is  equable,  no  extremes,  is  ex- 
ceptionally healthy,  excellent  school  facili- 
ties. abundance  of  pure  water,  thousands  of 
fertile  acres/  eager  for  development.  Prices 
reasonable,  ten  acres  means  independence. 
Write  for  free,  illustrated  booklet  F.  Com- 
mercial  Club,  Walm  Walla,  Wash. 

Dairy  and  Berry  Farm — Fifty-one  acres, 
fine  Missouri*  river  bluff  (Loess)  soil.  Well 
watered;  unexcelled  location;  buildings  new; 
s'ix  blocks  from  city  school,  one  mile  from 
berry  shed  to  express  offices  over  rock  road. 
Price  $200  per  acre.  H.  W.  Jenkins,  Boon- 
ville.  Mo. 

Alvin.  Texas,  the  commercial  center  of  the 
successful  orange,  fig,  strawberry  and  truck 
district  of  the  Texas*  gulf  epast;  soil  rich, 
climate  delightful  and  location  unexcelled. 
Correspondence  solicited.  E.  C.  & J.  F. 
Webster. 


ALBANY,  OREGON 

in  the  heart  of  the  great  Willamette  Valley; 
richest  portion  of  the  North  Pacific.  For 
free  printed  matter,  address  Secretary  Com- 

mercial  Club,  Albany,  Oregon. 

I wish  to  correspond  with  a party  having 
some  cash  who  desires  a 40-acre  tract  of 
fine  fruit  land  for  a home  in  Delta  County. 
Colorado.  Here  is  a good  opportunity.  Ad- 
dress  H.  K.  Ferguson,  owner,  Austin,  Colo. 

Only  $10.00  an  acre  tor  40  acres  Crawford 
County,  Arkansas*,  fruit  land  with  improve- 
ments. Two  miles  of  town  on  main  line  of 
Frisco  Railroad.  Terms.  Write  owners, 
Parker  Nurseries  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Will  sell  half  interest  in  fruit,  stock  and 
poultry  farm.  A rare  chance  for  investment, 
as*  one  ordinary  crop  of  apples  will  pay  for 
place.  Address  T,  care  Fruit-Grower,  for 

full  particulars. 

Free  booklets,  map  and  price  lists  of  fa- 
mous Western  Colorado  fruit  lands  and  or- 
chards sent  on  application.  A proven  fruit 
section.  Welch  £ Merrill.  Delta.  Colorado. 

For  Sale — Irrigated  farms  where  farmers 
prosper.  Best  of  soil  and  water.  A postal 
will  bring  you  our  illustrated  price  list. 

Welch  & Merrill.  Delta.  Colorado. 

Fruit,  alfalfa  and  timber  lands,  in  one  of 
the  healthiest  and  best  counties  in  Arkan- 
sas/. For  particulars,  address  Pope  County 
Real  Estate  Co.,  Russellville.  Ark. 

A splendid  orchard,  truck  or  stock  loclU 
tion,  one  mile  from  Gillham,  Arkansas;  280 
acres,  50  cleared;  $8  per  acre.  Terms.  R. 

Foote,  Gillham,  Ark. 

For  Sale — An  excellent  160-acre  southeast 
Kansas  improved  farm,  desirably  located. 
Particulars  free.  Jacob  F.  Standiford,  Fort 

Scott,  Kansas. 

160  acre  Dairy  and  Poultry.  Good  im- 
provements; good  water;  bearing  orchard; 
mile  from  Bushong.  J.  P.  Smith,  Owner, 

Bushong,  Kan. 

Forty  acres,  2 miles  town,  25  acres*  8-year 
apple  orchard,  good  spring,  good  improve- 
ments. A bargain.  Write  John  Bates,  Hi- 

wasse.  Ark. 

Arkansas  fruit,  grain  and  stock  farms  at 
farmer’s  prices*.  Timber  lands.  Sam  A. 
Clark  fr  Co.,  Dept  B.  Fayetteville,  Arkansas. 


NURSERY  STOCK,  BERRY  PLANTS,  ETC. 

50  Apple  Trees  for  $1.00  by  express  to  you 
at  proper  time  for  planting.  Nice,  vigorous, 
well  rooted  trees.  Grown  from  scions;  select- 
ed from  bearing  trees.  We  have  leading  vari- 
eties; name  sorts  wanted.  Our  specialty  is 
the  growing  of  good  apple  trees  and  we 
make  this  offer  to  get  acquainted  with  you. 
Send  order  now.  Parker  Nurseries,  Fayette- 

ville.  Arkansas. 

Shipper’s  Pride  Red  Raspberries — Plants 
for  sale.  Fall  delivery.  The  variety  of  rasp- 
berries that  pay;  hardy,  very  prolific,  vigor- 
ous grower,  immense  cropper;  fruit  bright 
red  and  large,  exquisite  flavor,  ideal  ship- 
per; 25  plants,  postpaid.  60c;  express,  100. 
$1.50;  500,  $5;  1,000,  $8.50,  f.  o.  b.  Book 
your  orders  now  for  fall  shipment.  A.  W. 

Richardson,  Howard  Lake,  Minn. 

Asparagus  Roots — For  fall  planting;  buy 
now,  and  plant  at  leisure  instead  of  during 
rush  in  spring.  Fine  lot  of  two  and  three- 
year  plants.  Instructive  circular  free.  Write 
today.  R.  W.  Weaver  Co.,  Rt.  9,  Wichita, 

Kansas. 

For  fall  delivery  only,  on  all  orders  ac- 
cepted up  till  Nov.  15.  Will  discount  last 
year’s*  price  10  per  cent  on  commercial  vari- 
eties apples.  Write  for  price  list.  The  Out- 

look  Nursery,  Outlook,  Wash. 

Strawberry  plants,  $1.75  per  thousand; 
blackberries,  raspberries,  $5.50  per  thousand. 
Catalpas,  $6  per  thousand.  Rhubarb  plants, 
$1  per  hundred.  Red  cedars.  Alva  Cath- 
cart,  Bristol,  Indiana. 

8,000,  2 and  3 year  apple;  25  varieties; 
10,000  one  year.  Also  shade  trees,  orna- 
mental shrubs,  roses,  California  Privet, 
Peonies.  L.  F.  Dintplmann.  Bpllovillc.  TU. 

Get  our  descriptive  catalogue  of  grape 
vines.  It  is  sent  free  to  any  address.  Her- 
mann^  

SITUATION  WANTED. 

Advertisements  of  not  less  than  20  words 
inserted  under  this  heading  at  co*|t  of  4c 

per  word,  cash  with  order. 

Wanted — Young  man  desires  position  as 
manager  or  assistant  manager  of  fruit'  farm. 
Took  short  course  in  horticulture.  Cornell, 
1910.  Best  of  references.  Lawson  H.  Wolf- 
inger,  Rt.  7,  Hagerstown,  Maryland. 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 

Fruit  and  i>"iii  1 ry  ind uei 1 1<  i a i e so  < los<  ly 
allied  that  The  Fruit-Grower  1h  a good  me- 
dium for  poultry  advertisers.  If  you  want 
to  buy  stock  or  have  stock  or  eggs  to  fc'ell, 
advertise  in  this  department  at  4 cents  a 
word  each  insertion.  Or,  use  our  regular 
poultry  pages,  rate  for  which  is  $7.00  per 

inch  each  insertion. i___ 

Anconaw. 

►Sheppard’s  famous  Anconas.  The  world’s 
best.  First  at  world’s  greatest  shows.  Best 
egg  record  any  breed.  Average  256.  Single 
or  rose  comb.  Cecil  Sheppard,  Box  V., 

Berea,  Ohio. . 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks — Fine  stock  for 
sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re- 
funded. D.  P.  Springer,  Box  G,  Mlnier,  111. 

Black  Minoreas. 

Rose-Comb  Black  Minoreas — “Davids”  and 
Northup’s  strain  direct.  Also  Indian  Runner 
ducks.  Birds  have  won  in  all  the  largest 
shows  in  the  country.  List  free.  Davids 

Bros.,  Oswego,  Kan. 

Greatest  bargains  of  the  season  at  the 
Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  of  high  class  S.  C. 
Black  Minoreas.  Farm  rais’ed  stock  from 
trap-nested  hens.  R.  S.  Oetzel,  New  Rich- 

mond,  Ohio. 

Minoreas,  S.  C.  Black — Winners  of  116 
premiums,  including  Ohio  State  Champion- 
ship last  ‘season.  Stock  for  sale.  Eggs*  in 
season.  C.  W.  Helman,  Waverly,  Ohio. 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

Columbian  Wyandottes.  Several  hundred 
old  and  young  stock.  Five  years  a specialty. 
Charter  member  and  state  vice  president 
Columbian  Club.  Cash  Zuck,  Lockwood 

Farm,  Roscoe,  III. 

Columbian  Wyandottes.  Won  2d,  3d  hen; 
2d,  3d  cockerel;  1st  cock,  at  Indiana  State 
Fair,  1910.  B.  N.  Stephenson,  Salem,  Ind. 
Columbian  Wyandotte  cockerels  for  sale. 

Aaron  J.  Felthouse,  Elkhart.  Ind. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. _____ 

Rose-Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels — - 
Good,  hardy,  vigorous  farm-raised  stock. 
Write  at  once,  G.  W-  Gibbens,  Hadley.  111. 

Silver  Wyandottes. 

Free — Every  interested  person  should  send 
for  copy  The  Silver  Wyandotte  Journal.  Sil- 
vers are  the  business  birds.  Waldo  H.  Dunn, 
Secretary-Treasurer  Silver  Wyandotte  Club, 

Wooster,  Ohio. 

Silver  Wyandottes — Breeding  and  exhibi- 
tion birds  for  sale,  bred  from  the  noted  Bos- 
ton and  New  York  winners.  J.  M.  Holt, 
Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

White  Leghorns. 

Single-Comb  White  Leghorns.  Send  for 
circular.  “World’s  Greatest  Egg  Machines” 
breeding  cockerels,  $1.50  each,  or  5 for  $5. 
Snowflake  Poultry  Farm,  Route  1,  Grand 

Rapids,  Mich. 

Pure  Bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Prices 
will  be  raised  November  15th.  J.  P.  Smith, 

Pushonfr.  Ken. 

White  Orpingtons. 

White  Orpington  Cockerels — Best  strains 
in  the  world.  Wonderful,  useful  for  crossing 
on  any  fowl.  This  variety  is  used  in  the 
Philo  system,  by  the  Philo  people;  100  for 
sale  at  $3  each.  Eggs  they  were  hatched 
from  cost  $1  each.  No  females  for  sale. 
August  P.  Arnold.  Box  222  Dillsburg,  Pa. 

I have  a number  of  Kellerstrass’s  Crystal 
White  Orpington  cocks  and  cockerels  for 
sale  at  a fair  price.  I also  have  a few  of 
Branch’s  Barred  Rocks  for  sale.  T.  E. 

Botts,  Blue  Springs.  Mo. 

Kellerstrass  Crystal  White  Orpingtons — - 
Pen  of  4 pullets,  1 cockerel.  “Peggy  Crystal 
King  Strain.”  May  hatched,  grand  birds; 
$25,  if  taken  this  month.  Harold  Simmons, 

Howard  Lake,  Minn. 

For  Sale — S.  C.  White  Orpingtons,  Cook’s 
strain.  Also  Crystal  White  Orpingtons.  Kel- 
lerstrass strain.  Price  $5  and  up.  Mrs.  J. 

H.  Weaver,  Winamac,  Ind. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. 

White  Rocks  exclusively.  Excellent  lay- 
ers. Free  range.  Choice  pure-white,  vigor- 
ous cockerels;  $2  to  $3.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. W.  H.  Dougherty,  Route  2,  Sellers- 

burg,  Ind.  

Russell’s  White  Rocks — Winners  at  the 
leading  shows.  Heavy  laying  strain.  Stock 
for  sale.  A.  L.  Russell,  Box  114,  Washing- 
ton,  N.  J. 

White  Wyandottes. 

White  Wyandottes  (Dust  on) — Cockerels, 
$2  to  $5.  Pullets,  $1.50,  from  stock  scoring 
93  to  96.  Blue  ribbon  winners.  Frank 

Hardwidge,  Poneto,  Ind 

White  Wyandottes — Large,  vigorous,  snow- 
white  cockerels,  $3  to  $5  each.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  M.  G.  Wells  & Son,  Sellersburg, 

Ind. 

Indian  . Runner  Ducks.  

Ducks — My  handsome  Runners,  yarded  or 
ranging.  Out-lay  any  hens.  More  easily 

handled.  Eye-opener  circular  free.  New- 

ell’s  Clover-Mead  Farm,  Girard,  111. 

One  hundred  Indian  Runner  ducks  and 
drakes.  Rufus  Red  Belgian  hares.  Cata- 
logue, 2 stamps.  Levi  D.  Yoder,  Box  12, 

Dublin,  Pa. 

For  Sale.  Indian  Runner  Drakes,  75c  to 
$1.00  each.  Want  White  Leghorn  hens  and 

pullets.  C.  H.  Zurburg,  Topeka,  111. 

Pigeons. 

One  Thousand  Pigeons — 35  varieties.  Price 
list  free.  Catalogue  with  35  illustrations, 
10c.  John  Schroer,  1308%  Benton,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Miscellaneous  Poultry. 

Great  Sale — Before  cold  weather,  one- 
quarter  to  one-half  value:  Barred  White, 

Buff  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Or- 
pington, Bronze  and  Red  turkeys,  ducks, 
geese.  Great  bred-to-lay-and-win  strain. 
•Pens  have  averaged  244  eggs  a year.  Have 
won  at  all  the  big  shows,  like  Chicago.  Fine 
free  catalogue.  See  display  advertisement. 
Also  F.  Gage  Cutler.  Route  7.  Carthage,  III. 

Burhans’  pure  bred,  prize-winning  fowls. 
All  best  breeds.  Stamp  gets  annual  poultry 
book.  Poultry  housing,  remedies,  feeding, 
breeding.  Handsomely  illustrated.  I offer 
2,000  head  fine  birds.  Amos  Burhans*,  Box 

FG,  Wqtprville,  Minn. 

Utility  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  cockerels,  hens 
and  pullets  for  sale.  S.  C.  R.  Red  cockerels. 
Crystal  White  Orpington  cockerels.  Pure 
bred.  Write  your  wants.  Price  reasonable. 
IT.  M.  Bopwp,  Parkersburg.  Ill, 

Shady  Lawn  Poultry  Farm — Rocks,  Wyan- 
, dottes.  Leghorns,  Hamburgh,  Polish  Orping- 
tons, Minoreas.  turkeys/  guineas,  ducks,  geese. 
Catalogue  show  record  free.  B.  F-  Ivahler, 
Hughesville,  Fa. 


You  can  earn  choice  thoroughbred  fowls 
of  almost  any  variety  by  taking  a few  sub- 
scriptions to  our  poultry  magazine  at  25c  per 
year.  Write  for  offer.  Poultry  Post,  De- 
partment O,  Goshen,  Indiana. 

Oh,  yes!  We  are  crowded.  Will  make 
some  special  prices  if  ordered  soon.  Mahn- 
ken  Bros.,  Sedaiia,  Mo.  Breeders  of  S.  O.  \y. 
Leghorns  and  S.  Buff  Orpingtons. 

Bargains — E x t r a f i n e I Jgb t I { r a h rn a7 1 ' art* 1 
ridge  Cochin,  Barred  and  White  Plymouth 
Rock,  White  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
L.  Baird  & Co.,  Box  L,  Eureka,  III. 

Choice  Barred  Rock,  Buff  Orpington, 
Rhode  Island  Red,  yearling  hens  and  cock- 
erels. Also  pheasants.  Prices  reasonable. 

Julia  E.  Wise,  New  Market,  Iowa, 

White  Rocks  ( Greys t one  Strain  > firm 
cockerels  from  pens  scoring  95  and  better, 
$2.50  each.  Good  Rose  Comb  Red  Cockerels, 

$2.50.  T.  Heffron,  Rockford,  111. 

Young’s  strain  of  Single-Comb  White  Leg- 
horns,  $1  to  $3.  Pekin  ducks,  from  prize- 
winning strain  at  $1.50  to  $5.  Mrs.  Albert 

Cooper,  Rt.  9,  Decatur,  111. 

Davis’  Black  Orpingtons  win  where  others 
fail.  Lay  while  others  play.  None  better 
for  show  or  utility.  Write  today.  Samuel 

Davis,  Lansing.  Michigan.  

For  Sale — White  doves,  ring  doves,  guinea 
pigs,  pigeons,  rabbits,  birds.  John  M Or- 
nellas,  208  North  Fifteenth  St.,  Springfield, 

Buff  Cochin — Winners  at  leading  shows 
for  twelve  years*.  Fine  young  stock  for  sale. 
S.  Berger,  Specialist.  Pleasant  Hill.  Ohio. 

HELP  WANTED!' 

Mule  Hein. 

Railway  mail  clerks  wanted.  Salary  $800 
to  $1,600.  Examinations  everywhere,  Nov. 
12th.  Thousands  of  appointments  coming. 
Work  every  second  week  and  with  full  pay. 
No  “lay-offs*.”  Short  hours.  Rapid  promo- 
tion to  postoffice  inspector  and  higher  posi- 
tions. Common  education  sufficient.  Influ- 
ence unnecessary.  City  and  country  resi- 
dents stand  equal  chance.  Write  immedi- 
ately for  schedule  of  your  neighborhood  ex- 
aminations. Preparation  free.  Franklin 
Institute,  Dept.  B.  95,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

We  want  more  reliable  salesmen.  Liberal 
commission.  Profitable  work  for  this  win- 
ter. Everything  guaranteed  to  please.  Write 
today  for  outfit  and  territory  wanted.  Perry 

Nursery  Co..  Perry,  Iowa. 

Wanted — Local  salesmen  in  every  commu- 
nity to  sell  our  high-grade  nursery  stock. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Outfit  free.  Cash 
weekly.  National  Nurseries.  Lawrence.  Kan. 

Wanted — Reliable  men  to  act  as  traveling 
or  local  sales  agents;  whole  or  part  time; 
experience  not  necessary;  good  wages  to 
hustlers.  Mitchell  Nursery,  Beverly.  Ohio. 

SEEDS  FOR  SALE. 

For  Sale — Alfalfa,  millet,  cane,  buckwheat 
turnip  and  other  seasonable  seeds.  Prices 
and  samples  on  application.  The  Barteldes/ 
r*r>  t o Kan. 

SEEDS,  PLANTS,  ETC.  WANTED. 

Wanted — New  crop  English  bluegrass  or 
meadow  fescue,  timothy  and  other  grass 
seeds.  Correspond  with  The  Barteldes  Seed 
Co..  Lawrence,  Kan. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Watches  are  one  of  the  hardest  necessities 
for  the  inexperienced  to  buy.  I have  had  20 
years  of  experience;  know  just  how  they  are 
made  and  the  best  values;  18  size,  17-jewel 
Elgin,  14k  25-year  engraved  case,  for  $20. 
This  is  not  a catch-penny  or  a $1  per  week, 
— just  straight  business;  160-page  catalogue 
10c.  ready  Oct.  10.  J.  F.  Lawrence,  R.  1, 

Elgin,  111. 

The  Art  of  Canning,  pickling,  smoking 
and  preserving  meat,  fish,  game,  fruits, 
berries,  vegetables  and  candy  making.  Send 

25c.  “Goebel.”  Greenville,  California. 

For  Sale — Shetland  ponies,  ferrets,  poultry, 
pigeons*,  pheasants,  rabbits.  Guinea  pigs, 
goats,  cats,  dogs;  2-cent  stamp  for  circulars. 
Col.  Joseph  Leffel,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Golden  Rule  Incubator  Co.,  Middletown, 
Ind.,  will  give  away  six  incubators  February- 
15,  to  persons  sending  for  catalogue.  Post 

card  is  all  it  costs  you. 

Fumes  kill  every  lous'e  and  mite.  Receipt 
for  stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  Lewis 

J.  Ward.  Route  9,  Decatur.  111. 

Milch  Goats — Swiss  and  Spanish  breeds.  G. 
H.  Wickersham,  1244  St.  Francis  ave.,  Wich- 
ita,  Kans'as, 


FOR  EXCHANGE 

Many  Fruit-Grower  readers  have  articles 
of  various  kinds  which  can  be  profitably  ad- 
vertised under  this  heading.  Try  out  The 
Fruit-Grower  classified  department  for  any- 
thing you  desire  to  sell  or  exchange. 


WE  PAY  YOUR  FARE  BOTH  WAYS 

TO  FT  OR  TO  A Ify°ubuy  Celery  Farms  proper- 
iyj  1 ty— ten  acres— you  get  vour  rail- 

road fare  both  ways.  We  have  60,000  acres  in  the  finest 
section  of  Florida,  a place  where  one  crop  of  potatoes  in 
90  days  will  pay  for  the  land  and  put  money  in  the  bank. 
Rail  and  river  transportation,  the  best  market,  the 
earliest  market,  where  the  owners  of  the  Colony  help 
every  man  to  success.*  We  want  1000  families  in  the 
next  sixty  days  and  make  concessions  that  will  bring 
them.  Don’t  wait  to  write  tomorrow — DO  IT  NOW 


FLORIDA  HOMELAND  COMPANY 

497  Atlantic  National  Bank  Bldg.  Jacksonville,  Florida 


Hiwasse,  Ark. 

The  mildest,  healthiest  climate,  and 
the  purest  water  under  the  sun.  The 
best  apple,  peach  and  strawberry  land  in 
the  United  States.  Farms  reasonable. 
Write  today. 

BEASLEY  REAL  ESTATE  COMPANY 


The  Call  of  the 
Southeast 

To  the  man  looking  for  a home.where  productive  landr, 
favorable  climate  and  abundant  rainfall  make  the  best 
paying  farm  locations  in  America  the  Southeast  is  now 
the  unequalled  section.  Land  from  $6.00  to  $40.00  an 
acre  near  to  the  heart  of  the  country  and  close  to  the 
best  markets.  The  largest  returns  from  alfalfa  and 
other  hay,  wheat,  corn  and  all  truck  crops.  Lands  un- 
surpassed for  stock  and  poultry  raising,  and  dairying. 
For  fruit  growing  no  region  is  more  profitable.  The 
Southeast  has  opportunities  for  every  kind  of  farming. 
The  Southern  Railway  will  help  you  to  find 
the  desired  location.  Send  for  publications  to. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS 

Lana  and  Industrial  Agent,  Southern  Railway 

1345  -Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Washington, !>.©• 


Tons  of  Money  Saved 

STEEL  SHOES! 

FR  F F m Ruthstein’s  Steel  Shoes  are  W orn  and  Praised  by  Thousands 

1 i.VJL>  J-/  mm  'V  . , „ mnrp  anlid  comfort,  more  health-protec- 


BY' 

WEARERS  OF 


Write  today  for 
book,  “The  Sole  of 
Steel,”  or  order  a 
pair  of  Steel  Shoes. 


Fat.  Dec  4,  1906 
Others  Pending 


One 
Pair  of 
“STEELS” 

Outwears  3 to 
6 Pairs  of  Best 
All-Leather  Shoes — 

Saves  $5  to  $10  a Year 

The  Steel  Shoes  are.  the  strongest  and  easiest 

srr  as 

irrget 

Sd^ro«?StiKS(?£  SxS  need. 

You  run  absolutely  no  risks  no  trouble  on  your 
mrt  Ml  we  ask  is  that  you  try  on  a pair  of  Steel 
Shoes  before  you  buy  any  other  style  of  working 
shoes'  You  will  wonder  how  you  ever  did  without 
Steel  Shoes  this  long.  Our  Steel  Shoes  will  more 
than  surprise  you. 

A Wonderful  Invention  Explained 

Mere  is  the  wav  Steel  Shoes  are  made:  The 

uppers  are  made  of  a superior  quality  of 
as  waterproof  as  leather  can  be  tanned.  This 
leather  is  wonderfully  soft,  flexible  and  pliab 
never  gets  Itiff  and  hard,  no  matter  how  long  the 
oViaoc  are  worn  in  mud,  slush  or  Writer. 

. The  soles  and  sides  are  made  out  of  one  Piece 
of  special  light,  thin,  springy,  rust- resisting  Steel- 


i ' f <ck  fr,  *10  a vear  and  eet  more  good  wear,  more  solid  comfort,  more  health-protec- 
You  can  positively  save  from  $o to  $10  a y Jh*n  , evf,r  had  in  your  life  from  leather-soled  work  shoes  or 

tlC^ 

work  shoes  that  money  can  buy.  Absolutely  the  best  farm  shoe  in  existence. 

Better  Thao  the  Best  Leather=Soled  Shoes— Feel 
Better,  Fit  Better,  Wear  Better,  Look  Better! 

If  von  will  put  a pair  of  Steel  Shoes  on  your  feet— even  for  five  minutes— the  shoes  will  do 
the  rest.  They  will  surprise  and  delight  you  with  their, lightness,  neatness  and  comfort-their  as- 
tounding durability.  Thev  will  literally  sell  themselves!  . , .« 

Hence  I am  making 'this  special  Free  Examination  Offer,  merely  asking  you  to  send  me  the 
price  while- von  are  “sizing  up*’  the  shoes.  If  they  fail  to  convince  you  immediately,  you  can 
simply  notify  me  to  send  for  them  at  my  expense  and  the  money  will'  be  refunded  at  once. 

No  Corns!  No  Bunions!  No  Callouses!  No  Blisters!  No  Wet  Feet!  No  Colds! 


Try  Them  On— In  Your  Own  Home— At  Our  Risk! 

FREE  EXAMINATION! 

Your  Money  Back  Immediately  if  Shoes  Don’t  Suit! 


sickness  and  saving  doctors  bills.  Wear  .Steel 
Shoes  and  you  can  work  in  cold,  wet,  storm> 
weather  that  would  otherwise  keep  you  indoors. 

Steel  Shoes  in  Sizes  5 to  12 

6 inches,  9 inches,  12  inches  and  16  inches  high 

Steel  Shoes,  6 inches  high,  $2.50  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  6 inches  high,  better  grade 
leather,  $3  per  pair.  ’ , 

Steel  Shoes,  6 inches  high,  extra,  grade 
leather,  black  or  tan  color,  $3.50  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  9 inches  high,  $4.00  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  9 inches  high,  extra  grade 
leather,  black  or  tan  color,  $5.00  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  12  inches  high,  extra  grade  of 
leather,  black  or  tan,  $6.00  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  16  inches  high,  extra  grade  of 
leather,  black  or  tan  color  $7.01)  per  pair. 

Each  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  is  worth  $2.00  more 
than  the  best  leather  work  shoes.  A trial  pair  win 

convince  you.  . . . . „ . 

Every  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  is  inspected  and  tested 

before  shipment. 


of 

of 


of 


tlt  r/xrr.uratpd  QtApI  Soles  A Positive  Blessing  to  Farmers  Feet 

New  Corrugated  btee  Shoes  unquestionabiy  the  most  imp 


We  have  added  100  per  cent  to  the  »trength  of 
the  Steel  Soles  by  corrugating  the  bottoms.  Thi 
extra  strength  enables  us  to  make  the  soles  even 

*'9hThe  lSole  bof  Steel  keeps  the  uppers  in  shape, 
prevents  them  from  warping,  twisting  or  cracking. 
Soles  and  heels  are  studded  with  adjustable  Steel 
Rills  which  prevent  the  bottoms  from  wearing 
out.  Rivets  are  easily  replaced  by  hand  "he  . 
partly  worn,  making  the  shoes  as  good  as  new. 
Fift/ extra  rivets  cost  only  30  cents  and  should 
keep  the  shoes  in  good  repair  for- leas t twoyeam 
No  other  repairs  ever  needed!  The  uppet - 
tightly  joined  to  the  steel  by  small  rivets  of  i un- 
resisting metal,  so  that  no  water  can  get  between. 

The  soles  are  lined  with  soft,  springy,  cornfoi  - 
able  Hair  Cushions,  which  rest  the  feet,  absorb 
perspiration  and  odors  and  add  to  ease  of  walkn  g. 
Cushion  can  easily  be  taken  out  for  cleaning. 

No  Corns,  Bunions,  Callouses,  Blisters! 

Steel  Shoes  are  so  easy  on  the  feet  that  they 
absolutely  do  away  with  corns  callouses,  sPyeness 
blisters  and  other  foot  troubles.  They  give  rest 
and  support  to  the  feet,  and  keep  them  in  perfect 
condition. 

No  Wet  Feet!  No  Colds  or  Rheumatism! 

If  you  wear  Steel  Shoes  you  can  work  all  day 
in  mud  and  water  or  snow  without  having  wet  or 
cold  feet.  Thus  you  escape  colds,  rheumatism, 
neuralgia  and  the  long  train  of  ills  that  result  from 
cold,  wet  feet.  The  dreaded  Pneumonia  often  r e- 
sults  from  inadequate  foot  protection  Steel  Shoes 
pay  for  themselves  again  and  again  by  preventing 


Steel  Shoes  are  unquestionably  the  most  impor- 
tant discovery  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  in  the  last 
100  years  Thev  enable  you  to  work  in  eomloit, 
rain  or  shine,  in  heat  or  cold-in  the  field,  barn- 
yard or  feed  lot— in  the  swamp,  in  ditch  work 
among  brush,  stones  or  wherever  there  s woik  to 
alT  They  stand  hard  knocks!  They  shed  mud! 
They  keep  your  feet  bone  dry,  rested  and  free  from 
corns,  chafing  and  blisters! 

They  save  time  and  money  and  doctor  s diii&. 

The  proof  is  yours  for  the  asking! 

Don’t  Wait— Send  NOW! 

See  the  shoes — then  decide! 

We  don’t  ask  you  to  buy  the  shoes. 

We  just  want  you  to  slip  your  feet  into  a pair 
of  Steel  Shoes— to  feel  and  see  and  know  h _ 
much  lighter,  neater,  more  comfortable  they  are 
than  any  other  work  shoes  in  existence 

We  offer  to  send  you  a pair  of  Steel  Shoes  for 
FREE  EXAMINATION— any  size  or  style  you  may 
select— on  receipt  of  the  price  and  let  the  shoes 
themselves  tell  you  their  marvelous  story  °f  com- 
fort lightness,  neatness,  strength  and  wonderful 
economy.  You  must  see  the  shoes  themselves 
before  you  can  realize  how  much  they  mean  to  yom 

They  will  tell  you  more  in  five  minutes  than  we 

could  in  five  hours!  . , 

If  they  don’t  convince  you  instantly  jjoin  1 

THEM  ’ 

Simply  notify  us  to  send  for  the  shoes  at  our 
expense,  and  every  penny  of  your  money  will  be 
returned  promptly  without  delay  or  argumen  . 

Don’t  hesitate.  An  banker,  any  express  com- 
pany will  tell  you  we  are  responsible.  The  editor 

(54) 


N.  M.  RUTHSTEIN,  Secy,  and  Treas. 

STEEL  SHOE  CO.,  Dept.  47,  RACINE,  WIS. 

Canadian  F.c.ory-Toronto,  Canada  G.ea,  BrKain  Facory-Nor.hamp.on.  England 


of  this  paper  will  do  the  same.  You  need  Steel 
Shoes  and  you  need  them  NOW.’  Don’t  put  it  o/f. 
but  accept  our  liberal  FREE  EXAMINATION^ 
OFFER  at  once,  and  make  sure  of  getting  your 
shoes  promptly. 

We  strongly  recommend  the  6-inch  high  Steel 
Shoes  at  $3.50  a pair  or  the  9-inch  high  Steel 
Shoes  at  $5.00  a pair.  For  all  classes  of  use  re- 
quiring high-cut  shoes,  our  12-  or  16—inch  high  Steel 
Shoes  are  absolutely  indispensable-  ' 

Throw  away  your  old  shoes  and  hot  rubber 
boots — Don’t  torture  your  feet  in  hard,  twisted, 
warped,  leaky,  shapeless  leather-soled  shoes.  Dont 
sweat  vour  feet  and  make  them  tender  by  wealing 
hot  rubber  boots,  felt  boots  or  arctics.  Throw  the 
old  things  away!  Get  a pair  of  Steel  Shoes  and 
learn  what  foot  comfort  really  means! 

Our  Three  Great  Factories  . ^ 

The  success  of  Steel  Shoes  is  almost  startling. 
Within  three  years  we  have  established  Steel 
Shoe  Factories  in  Racine,  Wis.,  Toronto,  Canada, 
and  Northampton,  England.  v 

These  great  factories,  running  at  full  capasity. 
can  scarcely  keep  up  with  the  demand  from  all 
over  the  world. 

Steel  Shoes  for  Boys 

Bovs’  Steel  Shoes  are  absolutely  boy- proof! 
Made  exactly  like  Men’s  Steel  Shoes.  Soles,  heels 
and  sides  are  one  piece  of  light,  thin,  rust-resisting 
Steel!  Uppers  are  waterproof  leather!  Put  a pair 
on  your  boy  and  save  shoe  money! 

An  active  boy  keeps  you  busy  buying  shoes. 
One  pair  of  Boys’  Steel  Shoes  outlasts  3 to  6 pairs 
of  ‘all-leather.”  No  patching!  No  half-soling. 

No  new  heels!  . 

Bovs  who  wear  "Steels”  can  work  or  -play jn 
mud,  slush,  or  water  without  danger  Of  colds  and 
sickness.  We  will  send  a pair  of  Boys  Steel  Shoes 
for  Free  Examination  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

If  you  are  not  instantly  convinced  of  their  won- 
derful merit,  simply  notify  us  to  send  for  the  shoes 
at  our  expense  and  your  money  will  be  refunaeo 
promptly. 

Boys’  Steel  Shoes — Sizes  1 to  5 

6-inch  High  Boys’  Steel  Shoes,  $2.50  per  pair. 
9-inch  High  Boys’  Steel  Shoes,  black  or  tan 

$3.50  per  pair.  , - 

In  ordering,  give  correct  size.  Boys  Steel  Sh 
will  please  the  boy  and  save  you  money  and  worry. 
Send  today!  v - ’ : _ 

EXAMINATION  COUPON 

STEEL  SHOE  CO.,  Dept.  47,  RACINE,  WIS. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  send  at  once  for  free  examination 

Pair inch  Men’s  Steel  Shoes,  Size m* 

Pair inch  Boys’  Steel  Shoes,  Size..... - 

I enclose  for  $ in  payment  for  same, 

L per  free  EXAMINATION  OFFER. 

Name  

State 

„ . .....  R.  F.  D ■— M 

County I — 
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Copyrighted,  1910,  by  The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

One  Hundred  Thousand  a Month 


A CHRISTMAS  GIFT  WELL  WORTH  HAVING 

ONE  that  will  not  only  be  appreciated,  but  will  bring  larger  returns  on  the  investment  than  anything  else  you  could  possibly  buy. 
A good  book  means  education — education  means  increased  profits.  At  the  urgent  request  of  a number  of  our  readers  who  want 
good  books  for  Christmas  gifts,  we  have  compiled  a list  of  nearly  one  hundred  of  the  best  books  that  can  be  obtained;  every 
one  a selected  volume  and  the  work  of  men  who  are  specialists  in  their  particular  line,  be  it  Horticulture,  Gardening,  Poultry  or  any 
of  the  departments  which  are  necessary  to  make  the  life  of  every  farmer  and  fruit-grower  successful.  Send  a book  or  two  to  your 
friends,  to  your  relatives, or  get  them  for  yourself.  Order  as  many  as  you  like,  but  ORDER  THEM  NOW,  so  you  will  be  sure  to  have 
them  for  the  holidays.  We  will  be  glad  to  quote  you  our  lowest  price  on  any  book  not  listed  that  you  may  want. 


Alfalfa  in  America $2.00 

American  Apple  Orchard 100 

American  Farm  Book 2.00 

American  Fruit  Culturist 2.50 

American  Grape  Growing 1-50 

American  Horticulturist  Manual 1.50 

American  Sugar  Industry 1.50 

Animal  Breeding 1.50 

Asparagus 50 

Bean  Culture 50 

Book  of  Alfalfa • 2.00 

Bush  Fruits  . 1.68 

Cabbage,  Cauliflower  . 50 

Cape  Cod  Cranberries 40 

Celery  Culture 50 

Cement  Workers  Hand  Book 50 

Cereals  in  America 1.75 

Citrus  Fruits  and  Their  Culture 2.50 

Clovers,  How  to  Grow  Them 1.00 

Conquest  of  Arid  America 1-62 

Cranberry  Culture 1-00 

Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture 20.00 

Ducks  and  Geese 75 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees 50 

Eggs  and  Egg  Farms 50 

Farm  Appliances 50 

Farm  Buildings 2.00 

Farm  Conveniences 1-00 

Farm  Grasses  of  United  States 1.00 

Farm  Machinery  and  Farm  Motors 2.00 


Fat  of  the  Land 1-62 

Feeding  Farm  Animals 2.00 

Fertilizers 1.42 

First  Lessons  in  Dairying..  . . 50 

First  Principles  of  Soil  Fertility 100 

Forage  and  Fiber  Crops 1-75 

Forcing  Book 1-42 

Fruit  Gardens 1-50 

Fruit  Growing  in  Arid  Regions 1.50 

Fruit  Harvesting,  Storing  and  Marketing...  1.00 

Fumigation  Methods  . 1-00 

Fungis  and  Fungicides 100 

Ginseng 50 

Grape  Culturist 1-50 

How  Crops  Feed 1-50 

How  Crops  Grow 1-50 

How  to  Co-Operate 100 

Irrigation  Farming 2.00 

Landscape  Gardening 50 

Manual  of  Agriculture 1-00 

M,odern  House  Plans 1-00 

Mushrooms,  How  to  Grow  Them 1.00 

New  Onion  Culture 50 

New  Rhubarb  Culture 50 

Nut  Culturist 1.50 

Onions  20 

Peach  Culture 100 

Pear  Culture  for  Profit 1.00 

Plant  Breeding 1.35 

Plant  Diseases 1-75 


Plums  and  Plum  Culture 1.50 

Popular  Fruit  Growing 1.00 

Potato,  The  . 75 

Poultry  Breeding 1.50 

Poultry  Houses  and  Fixtures 50 

Principles  of  Fruit  Growing 1.50 

Practical  Dairy  Bacteriology 1.25 

Propagation  of  Plants 1.50_ 

Pruning  Book 1.62" 

Quince  Culture 1.00 

Reliable  Poultry  Remedies 25 

Short  Horn  Cattle 2.00 

Small  Fruit  Culturist 1.00 

Soils..... 1.25 

Soil  and  Crops  of  the  Farm 1.00 

Soiling  Crops  and  Silo 1.50 

State  and  the  Farmer 1.34 

Strawberry  Culturist 25 

Study  of  Breeds 1.50 

Successful  Fruit  Culture 1.00 

Successful  Poultry  Keeping 1.00 

Sweet  Potato  Culture 50 

Swine  1-50 

Swine  in  America 2.50 

Systematic  Pomology 1.00 

Ten  Acres  Enough 1.00 

Tomato  Culture 50 

Truck  Farming  in  the  South 1.00 

Turkeys 75 


ni\p  ^ tat  171?  17  D H you  will  add  50c  to  the  price  of  any  book  mentioned 

Nr  H/ti  I f\  \ j If  1/  Jl  11/ IV.  above;  we  will  send  The  Fruit-Grower  to  any  address 

for  one  year— A good  chance  to  renew  your  subscription. 

Address  Book  Dept,  The  Fruit-Grower,  St  Joseph,  Mo. 


Just  a Word  With  You 


Truly  this  is  an  age  of  wonders — something  new  and  startling  occurs 
every  day.  Every  time  you  pick  up  a paper,  you  read  about  someone 
doing  some  new  “stunt”  with  an  aeroplane.  Only  recently  an  attempt 
was  made  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  a flying  machine,  and  it  will 
only  be  a question  of  time  until  someone  has  been  successful  even  in  this 
daring  undertaking. 

Less  than  ten  years  ago,  if  anyone  had  tried  to  sell  you  a device  for 
heating  the  orchard  and  keeping  away  the  frost,  you  would  have  laughed 
at  him,  and  if  he  persisted,  you  would  probably  have  thought  he  was 
crazy.  This  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower  will  tell  you  just  what  has  been 
done  along  this  line  during  the  last  few  years.  We  have  given  a great 
deal  of  time  and  study  to  the  subject  of  orchard  heating,  and  while  we 
don’t  like  to  talk  about  ourselves,  we  can’t  help  feeling  proud  of  this 
“Orchard  Heating  Number.”  Read  these  articles  over  very  carefully,  and 
then  lay  this  copy  away  for  future  reference;  you’ll  want  it  next  spring. 
It  tells  you  what  you  can  and  MUST  do  in  some  seasons  to  prevent  the 
frost  from  injuring  your  fruit  trees  and  spoiling  your  chances  for  a good 
crop. 

We  have  been  devoting  a certain  amount  of  space  in  each  issue  to  the 
subject  of  poultry.  We  know  that  every  fruit  grower  can  devote  part  of 
his  time  to  raising  poultry,  and  MAKE  IT  PAY.  We  intend  to  give  still 
more  time  and  attention  to  this  subject,  and  will  be  very  glad  to  receive 
suggestions  and  answer  any  inquiries  along  this  line. 

Did  you  notice  the  crop  reports  in  the  October  number?  While  this 
is  one  of  our  regular  departments  and  of  inestimable  value  to  every  fruit 
grower,  the  October  report  was  probably  the  most  complete  and  detailed 
page  of’ information  ever  given  out  by  any  publication.  There  were  ninety- 
one  separate  reports  from  ninety-one  different  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  This  means  that  ninety-one  representatives  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  after  carefully  studying  and  sizing  up  the  situation  in  their  local- 
ity, sent  in  reports  for  the  benefit  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family  of  half  a. 
million  readers.  This  monthly  report  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  a year’s 
subscription  to  any  one.  Our  estimate  of  the  1910  crop  prived  to  be  cor- 
rect as  to  quantity  of  apples. 

In  a short  time  there  will  be  held  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
some  great  fruit  shows.  We  believe  that  every  one  that  can  do  so  should 
attend  these  shows,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  will  be  obliged  to 
stay  at  home,  The  Fruit-Grower  will  publish  a complete  and  concise  re- 
port of  these’ shows  in  the  December  and  January  issues.  The  dates  of 
these  expositions  will  be  found  on  another  page,  and  special  attention  is 
also  called  to  the  “Brother  Jonathan”  Apple  Show,  which  was  announced 
last  month.  This  show  is  conducted  solely  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers, 
and  we  want  everyone  to  enter. 

Now  just  a word  about  your  subscription:  Are  you  certain  that  you 

are  going  to  receive  every  one  of  the  big  issues  that  we  are  going  to 
print  this  winter?  There  is  only  one  way  to  be  sure — look  at  the  date  on 
the  address  tag  of  the  wrapper  that  this  copy  was  mailed  in  and  notice 
the  month  and  year.  It  tells  you  when  your  subscription  expires,  and 
we  want  to  call  your  attention  to  it.  If  it  has  already  expired,  then  you 
can’t  mail  your  renewal  any  too  soon.  If  you  still  have  three  or  four 


months  coming  to  you,  don’t  put  it  off  till  the  last  minute.  The  chances 
are,  it  will  slip  your  mind  entirely,  so  SEND  IN  YOL1R  RENEWAL 
RIGHT  NOW.  ' 

It  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  subscribe  on  a long-term  basis.  This 
means  money  in  your  pocket,  and  the  whole  rriatter  off  your  mind  for 
some  time  to  come;  you  want  The  Fruit-Grower  to  continue  its  monthly 
visits  to  your  home,  and  we  want  to  keep  sending  it,  but  if  there  is  a 
subscription  blank  inserted  in  this  paper,  or  if  there  is  a RED  Mark  “X" 
on  the  bottom  of  this  page,  then  send  in  your  remittance  at  once,  so  you 
will  be  sure  to  get  The  Fruit-Grower  regularly. 

Read  what’s  coming  in  the  next  issues.  You  simply  cannot  afford  to 
miss  any  of  them;  five  great  big  special  numbers,  and  every  one  of  them 
the  result  of  careful  study  and  work  for  your  benefit  and  that  of  every 
reader: 

December  Fruit  Markets  Number 

January  Spraying  Number 

February Gardening  Number 

March  Small  Fruits  Number 

April Farm  and  Orchard  Machinery  Number 

One  thing  more:  Does  your  neighbor  read  The  Fruit-Grower? 

Don’t  you  think  it  will  help  him.  too?  Send  in  his  subscription  along 
with  yours,  or  tell  him  to  send  it  in.  Remember,  every  new  subscriber 
means  a boost  for  a larger  and  better  paper.  Are  you  a booster? 

Use  the  coupon,  if  you  wish;  it’s  for  your  convenience, — but  by  all 
means  let  us  hear  from  you  NOW. 

Yours  for  better  fruit, 

BROTHER  JONATHAN 

. (Tear  Off  Along  This  Line) 


Renewal  Coupon 


$1.00 pays  ior  1 

$2.00  (in  advance)  pays  for  3 
$3.00  (in  advance)  pays  for  5 
$5.00  (in  advance)  pays  for  10  ; 


pays  for 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.: 

Enclosed  find  $ for  which  renew  my  subscription  for 


years. 


Name 


Town 

Box,  R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No State 

In  remitting,  send  postoffice  or  express  money  order,  silver  or 
currency  at  our  risk,  personal  checks  or  stamps — whatever  is  most 
convenient  for  you.  You  should  add  10  cents  to  personal  checks  to 
cover  exchange.  
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lassified  Advertising  . 

Agents  Wanted 

Groendahl.  A.  II 

Mitchell  Nurseries  . .. 

National  Nurs 

Stark  Bros 

Automobiles 

Bullls,  E.  E 

...  M.  F.  Co 

Hudson  Motor  Cur  Co. 

Jeffery,  Thomns  B.  Co, 

it.  M.  Owens  & Co ® 

VVillys  Overland  Co.,  The •»* 

Automobile  Training  Schools 

Automobile  Training  School  60 

Kansas  City  Auto  School <*< 

Books 

Fruit-Grower  (Pruning  Book) 16 

ruit-Grower  (Fruit  Growing  In  Arid 

Kegldns)  

Fruit-Grower  (Cyclopedia  of  American 

Horticulture)  

ruit-Grower  (Books)  * 

Bone  Cutters 

Humphrey  & Sons 64 

Mann,  F.  W.  Co 

Wilson  Bros 

Canning  Outfits 

Brown,  Thomas  M 36 

Cider  Presses 

Emeny,  G.  66 

Commission  Merchants 

36 

26 

36 
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Coyne  Bros 

‘liegler  & Co 

Yuille  Miller  Co 

Cream  Separators 

De  Laval  Separator  Co.  : 

Cultivators 

Bateman  Mfg.  Co 

Bullene,  W.  L 

F.orkner,  C.  E 

King  Weeder  Co 

Farm  Lands  and  Real  Estate 

Albany  Commercial  Club 

American  Investment  Assn 

Beasley  Real  Estate  Co 

Biles.  R.  L.  & Co 

Box  63  

Box  244  

Buffalo  Land  Security  Co 

Cathcart,  A.  Y 

C.  & O.  Ry 

Clark,  Sam  A.  & Co 

Dalmont,  L.  N 

Dawes,  James 

Diehl,  Geo 

Florida  Land  Development  Co.  ... 

'oote,  Rueben 

Ft.  Stockton  Irrigated  Land  Co 2S 

Frazer  Real  Estate  Co 62 

Fredericks,  L.  G 63 

Fruit-Grower  (Morrisania)  63 

Fruit-Grower  (Morrisania)  44 

Gaylord,  J.  63 

Graham  Bros 63 

Gulf  Coast  Development  Co 63 

Hall,  Bolling 63 

Hanson,  J.  D.  S 62 

Herring,  G.  E 63 

Hiwasse  Realty  Co 62 

Jolly,  Morgan  63 

Tolly,  Morgan  63 

Kansas  City,  Mexico  & Orient  Ry 45 

Kansas  City  Southern  Ry.  Co 50 

McDonald  Land  and  Mining  Co 62 

Missouri  Pacific  Ry 66 

Moore,  Geo.  F 63 

N.  & W.  Ry 47 

Ozark  Land  Co 63 

Parker  Bros.  Nurs 63 

Payette  Land  Co 44 

Pineland  Mfg.  Co 41 

Plumb.  Geo.  M 62 

Pope  County  Real  Estate  Co 63 

Portland  Commercial  Club 63 

Riggs,  James 62 

Rishel,  M.  L 62 

Sanderson 63 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Co 45 

Smith,  D.  A 63 

Smith,  W.  G 63 

Southern  Railway  Co 28 

Springer  Fruit  Land  Assn 62 

State  Board  of  Immigration 13 

St.  Louis  & Southwestern  Ry 51 

Taylor,  Lester  H 63 

Voss,  A.  C 63 

Walla  Walla  Commercial  Club 63 

Warden  Fruit  Farm 63 

Washington  Choctaw  Land  Co 43 

Webster,  E.  C.  & J.  F 63 

Welsh,  James  B 62 

West  Kootenay  Fruit  Lands  Co 63 

Whiteside,  W.  E 63 

Farm  Levels 

Bostrom-Brady  Mfg.  Co 56 

Farm  Publications 

American  Poultry  Advocate 64 

Better  Fruit  Pub.  Co 48 

Farm  and  Fireside 21 

Fruit-Grower  (Bonds)  61 

Fruit-Grower  (Catalog)  61 

Fruit-Grower  (Contest)  21 

Fruit-Grower  (Apple  Show) 28 

Fruit-Grower  (Renewal  Subscriptions)..  2 

Fruitman  & Gardener  60 

Kansas  Farmer  . .- 60 

Poultry  Keeper  Pub.  Co 64 

Poultry  Post  63 

Poultry  Pub.  Co 65 

Fruit  Packages 

Mississippi  Mfg.  Co 42 

Washington  Mill  Co 51 

Furniture  and  Household  Supplies 

Allen  Mfg.  Co 31 

Crofts  & Reed  58 

Gasoline  Engines 

Schmidt  Bros.  Co 11 

Witte  Iron  Works 26 

Heating  Outfits 

Burton.  C.  A.  Water  Supply  Co 60 

Missouri  Water  & Steam  Supply  House  40 

Help  Wanted 

Clark,  Rev.  John  G 63 

Davidson  Fruit  Farm  Co 63 

Marden.  E.  R 12 

Van  Wie  Poultry  Supply  House 63 

Hides  and  Furs 

A n detach  Bros 64 

Pembers  Hide  and  Fur  House 64 

Taylor,  F.  & Co 64 

Wail  Bros.  & Co 64 

Horse  Collars 

Johnston-Slocum  Co 65 

Incubators  and  Poultry  Supplies 

Golden  Inc.  Co 63 

Ha  good  Mfg.  Co 63 

Knudson  Mfg.  Co 64 

Lee,  Geo.  H.  Co 64 

Lee,  Geo.  H.  Co 65 

Van  Wie  Poultry  Supply  House 63 

Insecticides 

Blanchard,  James  A.  & Co 49 

Good,  James 46 


Horticultural  Chemical  Co.  ... 

Interstate  Chemical  Co.  ...... 

Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Co. 

Manhattan  Oil  Co 

Pratt,  B.  G.  Co 

Rex  Company,  The  

Lighting  Systems 

Best  Street  Light  Co 60 

Mantle  Lamp  Co 60 

Sun  Vapor  Light  Co 60 

Union  Carbide  Co 56 

United  Factories 58 

Manure  Spreaders 

Galloway,  Wm.  Co 10 

Nursorymen 

Abel.  C.  C.  & Co 17 

Anderson  Bros.  Nurs 26 

Annan.  Louis 36 

Arrowfleld  Nurseries 42 

Baldwin,  O.  A.  D 46 

Barnes  Nurseries 23 

Bauer,  J.  A 12 

Bauer,  J.  A 52 

Berckmans,  J.  P.  Co 54 

Berrydale  Experiment  Gardens 37 

Borgo.  Michael  N 63 

Brunswick,  M.  & Co 51 

Buck,  H.  F 63 

Chattanooga  Nurs 11 

Christy.  G.  S 46 

Dintleman,  L.  F 46 

Dixon,  F.  W 52 

Eagle  Pecan  Co 19 

Edenvale  Nursery  Co 12 

Fairbury  Nurseries 54 

Fletcher  & Harrison 26 

German  Nurseries 12 

Gray's  Nursery  63 

Harbor  Spring  Nursery 50 

Herman  Grape  Nurseries 63 

Holsinger  Bros .42 

Hopson,  W.  C 26 

Hubach,  Louis 19 
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J.  F.  C.,  care  Fruit-Grower 

Kevitt,  T.  C 

Lightfoot.  John 

Myer  & Hon 

Now  Haven  Nurseries 

Norton,  A.  L 

Oak  Lawn  Nurs 

Outlook  Nursery,  The  . 

Parker  Bros.  Nurs.  . . . 

Peyton  & Barnes  Nurs. 

Pioneer  Nursery 

Rogers,  H.  C 

Scheer  Nursery,  The  . 

Simpson,  II.  M.  Sons 

Smith,  B.  F 

Stark  Bros.  Nursery  and  Orel). 

Stark  Bros.  Nursery  and  Ore 
Stark  Bros.  Nursery  and  Orch.  Co. 

Stark  Bros.  Nursery  and  Orch. 

Stark  Bros.  Nursery  and  Orch. 

Stryker,  W.  It 

Sunny  Slope  Nurs.  . 

Tennessee  Wholesale  Nurseries 

Tribble  Bros 

Vincennes  Nurseries  . 

Vogelgesang,  John  A.  . . 

Western  Nurs 

Whitten,  C.  E.  Nurseries. 

Wild  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

Wiley,  IT.  S.  & Son 

Winfield  Nurs 

Poultry 

Allen,  H 03 

Arnold,  August  D 63 

Arnold,  Walter  C 03 

Avey,  C.  F 63 

Berger,  S 63 

Beuoy,  Geo.  H 63 

Bliss,  D.  J 63 

Boewe,  H.  M 63 

Botts,  T.  E 63 

Buechly 63 

Burhans  Amos 63 

Clark,  G.  A 63 

Clark,  G.  Price 63 
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Duvlds  Bros 

Davis,  Samuel 
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It  will  Pay  You  to  Advertise 
in  The  Fruit-Grower 


The  very  best  argument  we  can  submit 
to  prove  that  it  really  does  pay  to  adver- 
tise in  The  Fruit-Grower  is  this  fact: 

“The  Fruit-Grower  carries  a larger  vol- 
ume of  advertising  every  season  than  any 
other  farm  paper.” 

Most  of  The  Fruit-Grower’s  advertis- 
ing patrons  have  been  using  space  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  they  buy  this  space 
year  after  year — for  this  one  reason  only 
— The  Fruit-Grower  makes  good. 

Note  the  fine  line  of  high-grade  adver- 
tising indexed  on  this  page.  The  h ruit- 
Grower  is  the  only  farm  paper  which 
classifies  and  indexes  its  advertisers  as 
shown  herewith. 

See  our  Classified  Advertising  Depart- 
ment on  page  63.  The  Fruit-Grower  car- 


ries more  Classified  Advertising  than  any 
other  farm  paper,  an  indication  that  this 
department  is  a result-getter. 

Write  For  Special  Advertising  Proposition 

The  Fruit-Grower’s  advertising  rate 
was  advanced  October  1st  to  50c  line, 
$7.00  inch,  but  if  you  will  write  at  once, 
we  will  explain  how  you  may  secure  ad- 
vantage of  our  old  rate  of  35c  line,  $4.90 
inch,  for  the  coming  season’s  advertising 
campaign.  But  you  must  hurry. 

Try  an  ad  in  The  Fruit-Grower  during 
the  next  six  months.  “Keeping  everlast- 
ingly at  it  brings  success.”  A one-time 
order  is  not  a sufficient  test.  Use  The 
Fruit-Grower  at  least  six  months  and  you 
will  be  satisfied  with  returns.  For  fur- 
ther information,  address 


Zuck,  Cash 

Zurburg,  C.  H 
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The  Truth  About  the  Cut 


In  Automobile  Prices 

For  two  years  there  has  been  no  material  advancement  in  Automobiles. 

Models  for  1911  are  practically  the  same  as  those  of  1910  and  1909.  When  manufacturers 
learned  that  Howard  E.  Coffin  had  produced  his  Masterpiece  in  the  Hudson  “33  " and  saw  that 
such  a car  would  have  cost  $3000  in  1 909  they  cut  their  prices  to  meet  its  competition.  The  in- 
creased value  this  car  gives  is  greater  than  is  offered  by  a reduction  of  25  or  30  per  cent  on  any 
Automobile. 

Labor  costs  more,  raw  material  is  higher.  It  is  not  a reduction  in  manufacturing  cost  that 
caused  the  cut.  It  was  fear  of  the  only  new  car  for  1911,  the  Hudson  “33." 


The  air  is  filled  with  rumors  of  cheaper  auto- 
mobiles. 

Everywhere  you  hear  that  this  and  that  car  can 
now  be  bought  at  so  much  less  than  list.  Every 
day  we  read  that  this  and  that  well-known  auto- 
mobile will  in  the  future  be  sold  at  25  to  30  per 
cent  less  than  yesterday. 

The  public  listens  with  interested  amusement  to 
the  excited  explanations  of  manufacturers  of  why 
they  can  now  sell  for  less,  just  as  it  hears  the 
breathless  excuse  of  the  scared  boy  who  runs  by  a 
graveyard  on  a dark  night. 


We  are  pardoned  for  saying.  "I  told  you  so.”  for  in  our 
page  newspaper  advertisements  which  were  published  in 
all  parts  of  America,  early  in  July,  we  predicted  just  this  , 
situation. 

We  said  then  that  it  was  to  be  the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test. We  predicted  then  that  thel-e  would  be  changes. 

We  were  proclaimed  mad  prophets.  Some  said  we 
were  injuring  the  industry. 

This  was  before  the  prices  were  cut.  Three  months 
have  proven  our  prophecy  correct. 

You  now  see  the  result. 

What  Stirred  Up  this  Hornets’  Nest  ? 

The  public  has  not  yet  realized  the  cause  for  this  gen- 
eral and  not  to  be  wondered  at  s'tampede. 

Manufacturers  know.  Mos't  dealers  are  in  the  secret. 

Now  it  is  your  turn. 

Automobile  production  has  increased  so  rapidly,  the  de- 
mand has  been  so  continuously  large,  that  most  makers 
have  stopped  advancement. 

Practically  without  exception,  the  industry  has  eased 
up  on  development.  Production  was  the  cry.  “More  cars. 
Last  year’s  models  are  all  right.  No  changes  are  needed.’’ 


It  has  been  that  way  for  two  years. 

Early  in  July  announcements  for  1911  were  made.  Old 
models  were  to  be  continued.  No  changes,  “just  a few 
refinements.’’  Sani'e  cars — same  prices. 

Everyone  felt  secure. 

All  manufacturers  seemed  to  be  in  the  same  boat. 

Everything  seemed  safe. 

All  manufacturers  apparently  were  continuing  their 
1908-1909-1910  models  into  1911,  wthout  any  more  than  a 
change  in  the  paint. 


But  We  Touched  Off  the  Bomb 


There  was  a startled,  frightened  gasp.  Some  first  cut 
prices  on  the  sly.  Others  did  it  openly,  but  without  any 
bottom  to  their  reduction. 

Every  imaginable  excuse  was  made. 

Some  advertised  that  raw  material  prices  are  lower. 

Others'  said  that  labor  was  cheaper — as  a matter  of 
fact  skilled  labor  is  higher. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  public  has  looked  upon  this 
wild  scramble  to  get  business  with  a belief  that  ultimately 
all  cars  would  come  down  in  price.  People  have  held  off 
their  buying  because  they  have  felt  that  all  cars  will  be 
cheaper.  Others  advertised  that  prices  were  lower,  be- 
cause  . but  what's  the  us'e  saying  it  all  over 

again.  Excuses!  Explanations!  You  know  them  all. 

We  think  it  has'  gone  far  enough.  Prices  for  some 
manufacturers  in  theii  desperate  attempt  to  keep  their 
plants  busy,  are  actually  below  what  they  can  afford  to 
build  good  cars  for.  More  injury  will  be  done,  we  believe, 
in  going  on  in  this  wild  stampede. 

The  public  should  be  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the. 
industry.  That  is  why  we  are  publishing  this  announce- 
ment at  the  cost  of  thousands  of  dollars. 


Here  is  What  Really  Happened 

For  two  years  nothing  new  was  produced  Your  i9in 
car  was  not  much  different  from  the  1909  or  the  ions 
model,  c 

In  July,  it  became  known  that  Howard  E.  Coffin  whs 
building  a new  Car. 

„,T5.e  V;a&  had  not,  y.et  seen  il-  But  the  fact  that  HoW- 
ard.  E V,offln  was  doing  it  turned  all  eves  toward  the 
Hudson  Factory  in  Detroit, 

In  August  little  more  was  known.  Dealers  were  com- 
ing to  Detroit  on  every  train.  They  placed  orders  for 
more  than  10,000  cars'  without  having  seen  a single  model. 

It  was  Howard  E.  Coffin's  latest— that  was  all  thev 
cared  to  snow.  y 

Concern  and  wonder  ripened  into  fear  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers,  however,  the  moment  the  car  was  out. 

Such  a value  was  never  before  known.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  at  any  price  five  years  ago.  Two  years 
ago  it  could  not  have  been  built  for  less  than  $3,000 

Only  a few  experts  had  seen  the  car.  All  wanted  to 
know  how  such  an  automobile  could  be  sold  at  such  a 
price,  and  they  answered  the  question  themselves  in  the 
next  breath  by  saying.  ••Coffin.”  “He  can  do  it  ” “No 
one  else  can.” 


’What  the  Announcement  Did 

As  soon  as  details  of  the  HUDSON  '•33"  leaked  out, 
prices  began  to  tumble.  When  we  issued  an  advance  cata- 
log wilh  descriptions,  manufacturers’  openly  began  to 
lower  their  prices.  When  we  advertised  two  weeks  ago 
that  the  HUDSON  “33”  was  Howard  E.  Coffin's  master- 
piece, other  prices  dropped.  The  commotion  started.  It 
was  like  the  attempt  of  a merchant  trying  to  sell  straw 
hats  on  the  tirst  day  of  September. 

Prices  were  cut.  You  can  buy  last  year’s'  cars  cheaper. 

But  do  you  want  them? 


The  Difference  That  Caused  The  Cut 


The  HUDSON  “33”  is  a different  car.  No  similar  model  with  a little 
better  value  could  have  caused  the  panic  that  the  HUDSON  “33”  has  creat- 
ed. The  car  is  so  different  from  all  others  at  any  price,  that  cutting  in 
prices  was  the  only  defense  open. 

Here  is  a car  at  $1,250  that  has  fewer  parts  than  any  car  selling  under 
$2,000.  It  is  a “dust-proof”  automobile  with  inclosed  valves. 

It  is  simple  and  accessible.  The  entire  chassis  is  free  from  complicated 
wiring,  rods  and  other  never-to-be-understood  mechanism. 

The  motor  is  absolutely  quiet.  You  can  sit  in  the  driver’s  seat  and  creep 
along  at  four  miles  an  hour,  or  jump  to  50  and  detect  hardly  a quiver  or  a 
sound. 

Howard  E.  Coffin  put  into  this  car  ideas  that  he  has  worked  on  for  four 
years.  He  has  combined  all  the  things  he  has  learned  in  the  four  previous 
successful  automobiles  he  has  produced.  He  has  given  a stronger  frame  than 
you  will  find  on  any  car  of  its  weight.  By  eliminating  parts  that  have  proved 
unnecessary,  he  has  made  a stronger  car — a better  car — and  reduced  the 
price. 

You  will  find  unique  features  in  this  car  that  other  manufacturers  will 
adopt  next  year,  and  the  year  after,  just  as  they  last  year  adopted  methods 
that  he  brought  out  two  years  ago- — in  his  famous  car  of  that  season. 

He  uses  no  fan  in  the  HUDSON  “33”  except  that  contained  in  the  fly 
wheel. 

Yet  the  cooling  is  so  perfect  that  the  worst  mountain  roads  of  Pennsyl- 
vania could  not  boil  the  water  in  the  radiator. 

Every  oiling  part,  every  portion  of  the  car,  is  where  you  can  get  at  it 
with  no  inconvenience.  Any  man  can  drive  the  HUDSON  “33”  without 
having  to  be  a mechanic.  You  can  get  your  Sunday  ride  without  a half  day’s 
tedious  work  of  preparation  on  the  car. 

If  we  could  illustrate  to  you  in  this  advertisement  all  the  details  of  this 
car,  you  would  understand  why  manufacturers  have  so  quickly  reduced  their 
prices.  We  cannot  give  you  all  the  details  here.  It  takes  a book  to  tell 
them.  You  must  see  the  car.  Manufacturers  got  the  information  before  we 
got  our  car  in  the  hands  of  dealers. 

We  are  shipping  cars  now.  When  the  new  fall  stocks  come  on  in  all 
lines  of  merchandise,  the  old,  unseasonable  articles  are  reduced  in  price. 

That  has  been  the  havoc  created  by  the  HUDSON  “33.” 


We  don’t  want  you  to  buy  a car  from  this  advertisement.  Don’t  decide 
upon  the  Hudson  from  what  we  tell  you  here.  But  don’t  decide  on  any  car 
until  you  have  seen  the  cause  for  this  readjustment  of  automobile  prices. 
These  cars  that  have  been  cut  in  price  were  worth  in  most  cases  all  that  was 
asked  for  them.  They  were  the  best  to  be  had.  But  a new  step  has  been  made. 

No  matter  what  car  favorably  impresses  you,  you  should  see  the  HUD- 
SON “33”  before  you  select  any.  We  will  not  be  able  to  supply  all  the  de- 
mand. Everyone  who  wants  a HUDSON  “33”  will  not  be  able  to  get  it. 
Investigate  now  and  decide  early. 

Don’t  understand  from  this  statement  that  the  Hudson  has  purposely 
undermined  the  situation.  We  have  merely  produced  Howard  E.  Coffin’s 
greatest  masterpiece.  He  attempted  nothing  sensational.  He  has  produced 
no  new  untried  engineering  practice.  He  has  produced  a car  which  in  the 
simple  way  he  eliminated  extra  parts — reduced  weight,  added  to  efficiency 
and  given  a great  car,  has  created  a sensation  that  is  sounding  in  the  fac- 
tories and  designing  rooms  of  every  automobile  company  on  the  continent. 

The  HUDSON  “33”  is  being  produced  in  one  of  the  most  modern  manu- 
facturing plants  in  America.  Mr.  Coffin’s  great  skill  as  an  engineer,  his  re- 
markable ingenuity,  his  ability  to  create  and  to  adapt  is  backed  by  a trained 
organization  that  has  been  together  in  the  automobile  industry  since  its  ear- 
liest days. 

Within  ten  days  to  two  weeks,  the  HUDSON  “33”  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  dealers  everywhere.  Send  to  us  today  for  a catalog.  Go  to  Hudson  deal- 
ers and  talk  to  them  about  this  car.  If  they  haven’t  the  car  on  hand,  they 
will  be  able  to  show  you  photographs.  Within  a few  weeks,  deliveries  can 
be  made  rapidly. 

Whether  you  want  a car  now  or  next  spring,  if  you  are  in  the  market  for 
an  automobile  at  any  time  within  six  months,  don’t  fail  to  see  this  automo- 
bile that  has  made  the  cut  in  prices. 

Let  us  repeat  that  such  an  automobile  could  not  have  been  built  for 
$3,000  three  years  ago.  Today  we  give  it  to  you  for  $1,250,  because  the  genius 
of  a great  engineer  is  back  of  it.  Because  a well  trained  organization  is 
making  it.  You  get  the  same  quality  of  materials,  the  same  detailed  atten- 
tion to  construction  and  inspection  that  you  get  in  cars  selling  at  three  times 
its  cost.  In  finish,  in  every  respect,  this  car  is  in  a class  never  before  asso- 
ciated with  the  $1,250  price.  Can  you  afford,  in  the  face  of  an  advancement 
in  engineering  that  has  stampeded  an  industry,  not  to  see  this  new  car? 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

2992  Jefferson  Avenue,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

The  Hudson  Is  Licensed  Under  Selden  Patent. 
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REO  “THIRTY” 
Touring  Car  $1250 

Top  and  Megzer  Automatic  Windshield  Extra 


The  Reo  Record  of  10  1-2  Days  From  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
Answers  Every  Question  You  Can  Possibly  Ask 


A two-horse  wagon  that,  will  do  certain  work  is  better 
than  a four-horse  wagon  for  the  same  work. 

For  the  same  reason,  a light,  strong  motor-car  with 
power  enough  to  do  what  you  want  is  better  than  a heavy 
car  that  will  do  the  same  thing. 

More  economical,  handier,  can  use  its  power  to  better 
advantage,  more  comfortable,  safer. 

That’s  the  way  the  Reo  works.  It  is  built  on  simple 
lines  beginning  with  a moderate  size,  but  efficient  motor, 
which  produces  a larger  amount  of  power.  This  power  is 
conserved  by  refined  and  careful  designing  and  by  keeping 
all  parts  of  the  mechanism  of  light  weight. 

You  understand  machinery  and  you  know  that  a light 
piece  of  high-grade  material  is  stronger  than  a heavy  piece 
of  common  material.  You  also  understand  that  unneces- 
sary weight  is  a needless  strain  on  a car  and  a waster  of  power. 

There  is  no  more  sense  in  producing  power  and  then 
wasting  it,  than  there  is  in  producing  money  and  then 
wasting  it.  It  costs  money  to  build  weight.  It  costs  money 
to  waste  power  with  weight.  Power  is  money. 

The  cost  of  the  Reo  is  put  into  quality  instead  of  quan- 
tity. Every  part  is  made  of  the  best  material  known  for 
that  purpose.  This  can  be  done  at  low  cost  because  the 
design  of  the  car  is  simple,  and  there  is  less  weight  of  mate- 
rial to  pay  for. 

On  account  of  its  light  weight,  the  Reo  expenses  are 
low  less  fuel,  less  wear  on  the  tires.  Reo  repair-costs  are 


also  low.  The  parts  are  inexpensive  because  of  their  light 
weight,  and  the  easy  springs  protect  these  parts  against  road 
and  engine-shocks.  Besides,  the  high  quality  of  these  parts 
jmake  them  strong. 

This  is  the  theory  and  it  has  been  absolutely  pr< 

Reo  performances  during  the  past  seven  years,  ana  . 
daily  by  the  phenomenal  Reo  record  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  in  10^2  days,  beating  the  time  made  by  a 
four-thousand-dollar  six-cylinder  car  by  nearly  five  days. 

Think  of  a car  that  keeps  going  continuously  for  10  XA 
days  and  nights  over  nearly  four  thousand  miles  of  the  sort 
of  roads  there  are  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco — 
half  of  the  distance  being  extremely  rough — desert  tracts, 
wash-outs,  deep  mud,  mountain  trails. 

The  Reo  did  this,  and  with  the  exception  of  replacing 
one  spark-plug  the  first  day  out,  not  a thing  was  done  to 
the  engine — not  a wrench  touched  to  it.  Not  a spring 
broken. 

This  record  is  absolute  proof  of  Reo  reliability  and  the 
value  of  Reo  light-weight  construction,  and  that  is  what 
you  want  to  know  about. 

Insist  on  proof  equal  to  the  Reo  record  across 
America. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  “Coast  to  Coast  in  Ten  Days.” 

Reo  Four-Passenger  with  Convertible  Features,  same 
price  as  Touring  Car. 


R.  M.  Owen  & Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Sales  Agents  for  Reo  Motor  Car  Company 
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A Washington  grower  got 
$2.37  a box  for  his  Stark  Delicious 

MR.  DICK  HART,  a successful  orchardist  of  the  Yakima  Valley 
lias  just  sold  his  1910  crop  of  Stark  Delicious  apples  at  $2.37 1-2 
per  box,  the  buyer  to  take  all  grades  and  do  everything  but 
pick  the  fruit.  But  Mr.  Hart  himself  tells  the  story  best; 

Toppenish,  Wash.,  Oct.  6,  1910. 

Have  just  sold  my  1910  crop  of  Stark  Delicious,  buyer  to  take  all  sizes  and  grades  at  $2.37  1-2  per  box.  Buyer 
furnishes  lining  and  wrapping  paper,  grades  and  packs  the  apples  and  nails  them  up. 

Spitzenburg  has  always  been  the  highest  price  apple  in  this  Valley.  This  year  the  average  price  of  Spitzenburg  is 
about  $1  50  per  box;  grower  to  do  the  packing,  grading,  etc.,  so  you  see  the  Delicious  is  selling  for  a dollar  more 
than  any  other  variety.  My  orchard  is  seven  years  old;  this  is  the  third  crop.  Some  trees  this  year  produced  as 
high  as  ten  boxes.  . (Signed)  Dick  Hart 

Mr  Hart  planted  Stark  Delicious  seven  years  ago  because  he  saw  its  future;  he 
planted  Stark  Delicious  in  the  face  of  criticism  and  in  spite  of  his  fellow  planters 
prejudice  in  favor  of  Spitzenburg  and  other  “older  and  better-tried  varieties  adapted  to 
Yakima  Valley  conditions.  To-day  his  fruit  outsells  the  best  fruit  of  these  same  neighbors 
orchards  by  $1.00  a box. 

Mr  P D Southworth,  owner  of  the. Sunset  Ranch  in  Lincoln  County,  New  Mexico,  has  300 
Stark  Delicious  trees  in  his  orchard.  He  sold  his  1910  crop  a few  days  ago  for  $2  15  per  box  f o b. 
Roswell — the  highest  wholesale  price  ever  paid  for  apples  in  that  country.  Mr- lSoV‘th^t!1,  s lett.e.r 
is  an  interesting  one,  especially  when  coupled  with  a letter  from  the  concern  who  bought  the  fruit. 

Here  are  both  letters  for  you  to  read. 


From  Mr,  Southworth 

Sunset  Ranch,  N.  M.,  Oct.  11,  1910 
I have  25  acres  of  bearing  orchard,  all  trees  from  the  Stark 
Nurseries.  About  300  of  these  trees  are  Stark  Delicious.  These 
trees  up  to  last  year,  when  I purchased  the  ranch,  were  utter  y 
neglected  Last  year  I got  26  boxes  of  Delicious  and  this  year  1 
sold  300  boxes  at  $2.15  f.  o.  b.  Roswell,  the  highest  wholesale  price 
ever  received  for  as  large  a quantity  of  apples  in  this  country. 
These  apples  were  shipped  all  over  the  United  States  by  customers 
of  the  Gross-Miller  Grocery  Co.  For  my  other  varieties,  which 
are  Black  Ben,  Champion  and  Commerce,  I am  receiving  $2.00  per 
box  f.  o.  b.  Roswell.  Prof.  Powell  told  me  that  the  apples  were 
the  most  beautiful  he  had  ever  seen  in  all  his  wide  experience  and  f 

felt  that  to  be  a considerable  compliment, 

(Signed)  P.  D.  Southworth 


From  the  Wholesaler 

Roswell,  £lew  Mexico,  Oct.,  17,  1910 
We  handled  all  of  P.  D.  Southworth's  Stark  Delicious  which  was 
about  300  boxes.  We  marketed  them  here  in  Roswell:  they  sold  at 
$3.00  per  box.  Some  of  these  apples  were  shipped  to  Illinois 
Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  and  the  recipients  would 
answer,  “A  very  appropriate  name,  the  most  Delicious  apple  we 
ever  ate,  etc.”  We  had  good  success  with  them  and  only  regret 
we  could  not  get  more  as  we  have  calls  for  them  and  all  we  can  say 
is,  “all  gone.” 

(Signed)  Gross-Miller  Grocery  Co. 

By  Fred  Miller,  Sec. 


Mr  S F.  Burgess  of  Chelan  County,  Washington,  has  36  nine-year-old  trees  of  Stark  Delicious. 
He  recently  sold  his  1910  crop  from  the  36  trees  for  $1,500.00,  receiving  $3.25  per  box  for  250  boxes 
and  from  $2.00  to  $2.50  for  the  balance.  His  letter,  however,  tells  the  whole  story: 


Cashmere,  Wash. 


I have  36  Stark  Delicious  trees  nine  years  old.  They  began  bearing  the  third  year  and  have  borne  every  year  since  the  largest  crop  being 
moth  than  any  other  in  my  orchard.  If  I ever  plant  another  orchard  one-half  of  it  will  be  to  Stark  Delicious.  (Signed)  S.  F.  Burges. 

Stark  Delicious  will  do  for  you  what  it. is  doing  for  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Southworth,  Mr.  Burgess  and 
scores  of  other  orchardists  throughout  the  country;  it  will  make  you  money— more  money  than  any 
other  variety.  Not  only  has  it  topped  these  and  other  markets  this  year,  but  it  did  so  last  year,  the 
year  before,  and  the  year  before  that.  Since  you  are  in  the  business  of  fruit  growing  for  profit,  why 
not  plant  the  variety  that  will  yield  you  the  maximum  of  profit.  Stark  Delicious  will  do  it. 

Eventually  you  will  plant  this  apple,  and  on  a large  scale.  Your  natural  desire  to  make  the 
most  of  your  opportunities  will  lead  you  to  do  it.  Then  why  not  do  it  this  coming  spring?  Why  put 
it  off  another  year?  Remember  that  a tree  planted  this  year  is  a year  nearer  bearing  and  profit  than 

one  planted  next  year. 

The  propagating  end  of  our  business  has  produced  ten  million  apple  trees  this  year-three  million  of  that  number 
are  Stark  Delicious;  splendid,  healthy,  perfectly-rooted  one-year  trees-the  best  .thf  s^ent^  ^ 
modern  methods  can  produce.  They  are  the  kind  of  trees  that  grew  $2.37  1-2  fruit  for  Mr.  Hart,  $2.15  fruit  for  M . 
Southworth,  and  a $1,500  crop  for  Mr.  Burgess-the  kind  that  will  make  you  a highly  profitable  orchard. 

Remember  there  is  only  one  genuine  Stark  Delicious  and  only  three  million  trees  to  supply  enthusiastic  planters  of  the  entire  country.  The 
demand  is  unusually  active,  greater  than  last  year  when  we  sold  nearly  two  million  trees  of  this  one  variety.  It  is  not  a bit  too  early  to  place  you 
order— the  earlier  you  do  it,  the  better  able  we  will  be  to  take  care  of  it.  Send  it  in  now  to-day. 

General  Stock 

While  most  of  this  page  is  devoted  to  telling  you  of  Stark  Delicious  and  its  wonderful  1910  market  record,  do  not 
forget  that  we  are  general  nurserymen,  that  our  stock  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  nursery  world  and  that  the  assortment 
in  all  classes  of  fruit  trees,  small  fruits,  ornamentals,  roses,  shade  trees,  etc.,  contains  every  variety  worthy  of  your  atten- 
tion. Your  order  we  can  fill,  little  or  big,  with  the  best  trees  of  the  best  varieties  that  86  years  of  continuous  experience 
and  modern  scientific  methods  can  produce— the  kind  of  trees  that  will  please  you  and  produce  resu  ts. 

STARK  LITERATURE  Have  you  a copy  of  the  new  Supplement  to  the  Stark  Year  Book  for  1910?  If  not,  a post  card  will  bring  it  to 
you  free tSTsw*  “TSSk  lor ^1910-,  “e“bLklo,,h.  American  tree  planter-will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  10  cent,  to  pay  postage.  Tht, 
book  is  complete  with  32  full  page  illustrations  of  fruits  and  flowers  in  natural  colors. 

Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  & Orchards  Co. 

Lock  Box  Number  10  B Louisiana,  Missouri,  U.  S.  A. 
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Orchard  Heating  During  Sleet  Storm 


In  the  June  issue  The  Fruit-Grower 
told  briefly  of  the  experience  of  Mr. 
C.  E.  Mincer,  Hamburg,  Iowa , in 
fighting  a hard  battle  with  frost  in  his 
orchard.  Mr.  Mincer  just  now  writes 
that  the  game  was  worth  the  winning, 
and  that  he  is  harvesting  a full  crop  of 
apples  of  the  finest  quality.  In  reply 
to  the  question  why  he  prepared  for 
the  fight,  Mr.  Mincer  says: 

“We  lost  several  crops  of  fruit  by 
frost,  and  we  either  had  to  save  the 
fruit  or  get  out  of  the  business.  In 
one  year,  while  experimenting  with 
means  to  prevent  frost  losses,  we  sav- 
ed 6,000  bushels  of  peaches  by  burn- 
ing brush  in  the  orchard,  and  in  an- 
other year  we  saved  a part  of  our  ap- 
ple crop  by  the  same  means.  But  we 
found  this  sort  of  protection  was  in- 
adequate, as  it  could  not  always  be 
continued  when  most  needed. 

“The  success  we  had  with  burning 
brush  led  us  to  equip  a portion  of  our 
orchard  containing  900  bearing  apple 
trees  with  1,000  of  the  small-size 
Troutman  orchard  heaters.  We  also 
constructed  a large  storage  tank  that 
would  hold  several  tank-car  loads  of 
cil,  and  obtained  an  outfit  of  tank 
wagons,  buckets,  lighters,  etc.” 

This  oil  storage  tank  of  Mr.  Min- 
cer’s is  constructed  of  reinforced  con- 
crete and  holds  about  16,000  gallons. 
The  tank  is  all  below  ground  and  over 
the  top  is  an  arch  of  sheet  steel  that 
is  bedded  in  the  cement.  There  are 
two  four-inch  pipes  extending  through 
the  top  of  this  tank  to  the  roadway 
alongside,  so  that  two  wagons  can 
unload  at  the  same  time.  An  eighteen- 
inch  manhole  is  left  in  the  top,  so  that 
it  may  be  entered  whenever  necessary. 
The  bottom  of  the  tank  slopes  to  one 
corner,  where  it  opens  into  a two-inch 
pipe  that  leads  downhill  to  a point 
where  easy  loading  into  the  wagons 
could  be  effected.  Along  the  railroad 
switch  there  was  a place  where  the 
tank  wagons  could  drive  in  such  posi- 
tion that  the  oil  could  be  unloaded 
from  the  bottom  of  the  tank  car  by 
gravity;  and  by  having  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  slope  of  the  land  in  con- 
structing the  storage  tank,  the  oil  is 
unloaded  into  it  by  gravity,  ana  also 
from  it  into  the  tank  wagons  in  the 
orchard.  This  makes  the  handling  of 
the  oil  a comparatively  easy  matter, 
and  done  quickly. 

“In  lighting  the  pots,”  Mr.  Mincer 


says,  “we  placed  a few  drops  of  gaso- 
line upon  the  crude  oil  and  either  ap- 
plied a torch  or  the  burning  end  of 
the  gasoline  spout.  We  could  not  buy 
a satisfactory  lighter.  The  can  we 
used  was  one  we  designed  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  is  absolutely  non-explosive, 
and  gave  perfect  results.  From  one 
or  two  drops,  to  any  quantity,  could 
be  quickly  placed  in  the  heaters.  In 


fruit  on  the  trees  that  were  just  com- 
ing into  bloom,  on  account  of  the  for 
tilizing  power  of  the  pollen  grains  be- 
ing killed  at  about  that  temperature. 
If  a period  of  twenty-four  to  thirty-six 
hours  has  elapsed  after  the  trees  have 
come  into  bloom  the  fertilization  will 
probably  be  completed.  In  the  future 
we  intend  to  light  up  immediately 
upon  the  temperature  reaching  32  de- 
grees. 

Records  of  Temperature. 

“The  first  night  of  the  frost  was 


in  the  pots  caused  the  oil  to  sputter 
and  pop  from  the  pots,  wasting  a great 
deal  of  it. 

“On  Thursday  night,  April  21,  we 
had  the  most  convincing  test  of  the 
value  of  smudging  with  oil  heaters.  It 
was  a clear,  still  night,  and  early  in 
the  evening  the  temperature  dropped 
to  28  degrees,  reaching  a minimum  of 
25,  where  it  remained  until  nearly  9 
a.  m.  next  day.  We  lighted  one-half 
of  the  pots  and  watched  the  results. 
A dense,  black  smoke  formed  over  the 


HEATERS  AT  WORK  IN  MINCER  ORCHARD-TEMPERATURE  IN  THE  ORCHARD  STOOD  AT  37,  OUTSIDE  AT  26  DEGREES 


a high  wind,  such  as  we  had,  any  ar- 
rangement that  dropped  a measured 
quantity  would  occasion  the  loss  of 
valuable  time,  but  by  keeping  the  end 
of  the  spout  of  the  can  on  fire  we 
saved  the  carrying  of  torches  and 
gave  a free  hand  to  remove  the  lids 
from  such  pots  as  might  be  covered. 
These  gasoline  cans  held  one  quart 
each,  and  it  seldom  took  more  than 
two  quarts  to  light  the  bulk  of  the 
thousand  pots. 

“During  the  first  part  of  the  frosty 
season  we  did  not  try  to  light  the  pots 
until  the  temperature  dropped  below 
30  degrees.  We  did  this  to  economize 
on  oil,  as  a second  carload  that  we  had 
on  the  way  got  lost,  and  could  not  be 
located.  This  caused  us  to  lose  some 


April  16.  On  this  night  the  tempera- 
ture was  34  at  9 p.  m.  At  midnight  it 
had  dropped  to  27;  at  3 a.  m.  it  had 
reached  23  degrees,  and  at  4 a.  m.  it 
reached  the  minimum,  close  to  22  de- 
grees. Inside  the  orchard  where  the 
fires  were  burning  the  temperature  at 
this  hour  was  33  degrees  in  some 
places,  and  32  in  others.  Outside  the 
orchards  the  temperature  did  not 
reach  32  degrees  until  nearly  noon  the 
next  day.  On  this  night  the  wind  was 
blowing  so  hard  that  it  was  difficult 
to  pour  the  oil  from  the  buckets  into 
the  pots.  It  must  be  poured  into 
burning  pots  slowly,  else  it  will  put 
out  the  fire.  And  to  make  the  work 
doubly  difficult  on  this  night,  it  was 
snowing  hard,  and  the  melting  snow 


orchard  and  surrounding  fields.  The 
temperature  outside  the  orchard  was 
25  degrees  and  inside  it  was  36  de- 
grees. Outside  of  the  orchard  every- 
thing was  covered  with  a thick  white 
frost,  while  inside  the  trees  were  drip- 
ping wet  with  moisture. 

“In  all  we  burned  the  oil  pots  nine 
nights,  the  time  ranging  from  twenty 
hours  at  one  time  to  about  five  hours. 
At  the  last  the  temperature  would 
drop  to  freezing  about  4 o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  frost  a little.  We  would 
light  about  one-third  of  the  heaters, 
and  let  them  burn  until  past  danger 
time. 

“The  expense  of  heating  the  orchard 
this  past  spring  was  approximately  7c 
per  bushel  for  the  apples  harvested. 
This  includes  the  expense  of  equipping 
for  the  work,  building  the  oil  storage 
tank,  the  tank  wagons,  lighters,  pots, 
buckets  and  enough  oil  already  on 
hand  to  fight  another  season  of  frost 
equally  as  bad.  So  that  the  actual 
cost  of  the  heat  this  past  season  was 
far  below  the  7 cents  mentioned. 


“The 

Troutman 

Orchard 

Heaters” 


See  Pages  24  -25 


“The  cost  of  this  protection  is  so 
cheap,  compared  with  the  returns,  that 
it  is  absolute  folly  for  the  fruit  grower 
not  to  be  prepared.  The  type  of  pot 
we  used  was  the  Troutman,  which  we 
selected  after  much  investigation  from 
a number  of  sources,  and  we  doubt  if 
we  could  have  made  the  successful 
fight  with  any  other  type  of  oil-burn- 
ing pot.” 
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Danger  Points  and  Cost  of  Heating 


It  is  popularly  believed  that  the 
danger  point  at  all  times  and  with  all 
kinds  of  fruit  is  32  degrees  F.,  or  the 
point  at  which  frost  is  formed  and 
water  freezes.  This  is  a great  mistake 
as  the  danger  point  will  vary  greatly, 
depending  upon  the  stages  of  develop- 
ment of  the  buds,  flowers  or  fruit. 
Moreover,  the  conditions  of  the  soil 
as  regards  whether  it  is  wet  or  dry 
and  if  wet,  whether  warm  or  cold.  In 
the  tests  made  by  the  Missouri  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  it  has 
been  found  that  in  the  life  of  the 
peach  bud  there  are  four  stages  at 
which  the  crop  may  be  lost  because  of 
injury  from  cold.  The  first  stage  is 
that  of  the  fully  dormant  buds  as  we 
find  them  in  early  winter.  At  this 
time,  under  normal  conditions,  they 
can  safely  withstand  a temperature  of 
8 or  9 degrees  below  zero  F.,  but  if  the 
temperature  should  remain  at  9 de- 
grees below  for  some  considerable 
time  there  might  be  some  injury.  But 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  av- 
erage peach  tree  contains  about  25,000 
buds,  whereas  1,000  peaches  to  the 
tree  would  constitute  a heavy  crop.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  a large  number 
of  buds  may  be  killed  and  yet  a full 
crop  remain.  At  a temperature  of 
zero  or  a little  below,  many  of  the 
weaker  buds  may  perish  and  at  8 or  9 
below,  there  will  be  a wholesale 
slaughter,  so  to  speak,  although  there 
is  no  reason  why  a sufficient  number 
may  not  remain  under  normal  condi- 
tions to  furnish  a full  crop  of  fruit. 

The  second  stage  when  injury  may 
occur  is  from  the  time  growth  in  the 
buds  begins  until  they  are  fully  open. 
This  is  a critical  period,  as  severe 
weather  is  apt  to  occur  at  this  stage. 
At  this  time  the  buds  are  much  more 
tender  than  when  fully  dormant.  The 
temperature  that  will  kill  at  this  time 
will  depend  upon  the  stage  of  devel- 
opment of  the  buds. 

The  third  stage  is  the  time  which 
intervenes  between  the  opening  of  the 
flowers  and  until  the  petals  fall.  This 
is  the  time  when  late  frosts  are  apt  to 
occur.  They  are  now  very  tender.  At 
this  point  the  danger  point  lies  some- 
where between  26  and  30  degrees 
above  zero. 

The  fourth  and  last  stage  begins 
after  the  fruit  has  set  and  lasts  until 
all  danger  of  cold  weather  has  passed. 

Just  after  the  fruit  has  formed,  and 
at  the  time  when  the  “shuck’  or  calyx 
is  beginning  to  fall,  the  young  fruits 
can  stand  a temperature  of  32  degrees, 
and  beyond  this  stage  the  larger  the 
peaches  are  the  less  cold  they  can 
withstand  without  injury.  It  may  be 
repeated  that  the  farther  along  the 
peaches  are  in  their  development  the 
more  tender  they  are. 

Briefly  summarized,  fully  dormant 
peach  buds  can  stand  8 or  9 degrees 
below  zero.  When  they  are  appre- 
ciably swollen,  zero  is  the  danger 
point.  When  the  buds  are  showing 
pink  they  can  stand  15  degrees  above 


zero.  When  the  buds  are  almost 
open,  25  degrees  is  the  danger  point. 
When  they  are  newly  opened  about 
26  degrees  would  be  the  point  of  dan- 
ger. When  the  petals  are  beginning 
to  fall,  28  degrees  above  zero  is  cold 
enough  to  cause  uneasiness.  When 
the  petals  are  off  they  can  stand  30 
degrees  above  zero.  W hen  the 
“shucks”  (calyx  tubes)  are  beginning 
to  fall  off,  32  degres  above  zero  is  the 
danger  point. 

The  above  figures  will  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  fruit  grower  as  showing 
the  proper  time  to  light  the  fires  in 
the  orchard.  Lighting  the  fires  too 
soon  is  not  only  a waste  of  fuel,  but 
it  does  no  good  whatever  in  any  way 
unless  there  is  plenty  of  material  on 
hand  to  keep  the  fires  going  after- 
wards until  all  danger  from  the  cold  is 
passed. 

Most  people  who  have  lived  in  the 
country  very  long  know  weather  con- 
ditions well  enough  to  have  a pretty 
good  idea  when  there  is  danger  of  a 
heavy  frost.  Generally  it  may  be  said 
that  if  other  atmospheric  conditions 
are  favorable  for  the  occurrence  of 
frost  as  a rule,  frost  may  be  expected 
when  the  temperature  falls  to  a point 
8 to  10  degrees  above  freezing — that 
is,  when  the  thermometer  reads  from 
40  to  42  degrees  F. 

Cost  of  Heating. 

Both  coal  and  oil  are  used  as  fuel. 
Some  growers  prefer  one  of  these 
kinds  of  heaters  and  some  prefer  the 
other.  Personally,  the  writer  prefers 
the  oil  heaters.  In  using  oil,  the  large 


used  for  several  years.  However,  it 
is  highly  necessary  to  have  both  heat- 
ers and  oil  ready  for  use  on  short  no 
tice.  The  most  convenient  way  to 
store  oil  is  to  provide  a large  tank  on 


became  soft  and  weakened  so  that  all 
of  the  heaters  tumbled  over.  We  then 
placed  the  coal  in  heaps  upon  the 
ground,  and  by  pouring  oil  over  it,  the 
fires  were  kept  going.  No  trouble  at 


AN  IOWA  CROP  SAVED  BY  ORCHARD  HEATING 


a hill  side  where  the  oil  may  be  emp- 
tied into  it  from  the  tank  wagons  by 
gravity  and  withdrawn  into  similar 
tank  wagons  or  other  containers  from 
the  lower  side  of  the  hill,  where 
again  gravity  does  the  work.  Lifting 
the  oil  with  a pump  is  both  laborious 
and  expensive. 


IN  MINCER  ORCHARD 


all  was  experienced  with  the  oil  heat- 
ers, where  the  proper  kind  of  oil  was 
used. 

The  wholesale  prices  of  heaters 
range  all  the  way  from  $120  to  $750 
per  thousand.  Some  of  the  oil  heaters 
are  made  of  a very  inferior  grade  of 
stove-pipe  iron,  which,  even  under 
good  care,  are  liable  to  wear  out  in 
two  seasons. 

These  heaters  should  be  used  at  the 
rate  of  eighty  to  one  hundred  per  acre, 

Oil  heaters  made  of  heavy  iron,  if 
properly  covered  with  a coating  of 
crude  oil  before  being  stored  away  for 
the  winter,  should  last  four  or  five 
years,  and  possibly  a great  deal  long- 
er.  Where  made  of  heavy  material, 
like  the  Hamilton,  I can  see  no  reason 
why  the  heaters  should  not  last  ten 
years, 

Counting  one  hundred  heaters  per 


COFFEE  WAS  IT 
People  Slowly  Learn  the  Facts, 


“All  my  life  I have  been  such  a slave 
to  coffee  that  the  very  aroma  of  it  was 
enough  to  set  my  nerves  quivering.  I 
kept  gradually  losing  my  health,  but  I 
used  to  say  ‘nonsense,  it  don’t  hurt 
me.’ 


FILLING  HEATERS  WITH  Oil 


item  of  expense  aside  from  the  heat- 
ers and  the  oil,  is  the  provision  of 
storage  tanks  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
contain  enough  oil  to  last  through  the 
danger  period  in  the  most  extreme 
cases.  This  will  mean  that  all  of  the 
oil  will  rarely  be  used  in  any  one  sea- 
son, and  perchance  none  of  it  may  be 


MINCER'S  TANK  FOR  STORING  OIL 


It  is  necessary  to  have  the  heaters 
properly  distributed  in  the  orchard 
and  kept  filled  and  ready  for  lighting 
while  there  is  any  danger  of  frost. 
When  coal  is  used,  the  fuel  must  be 
piled  at  convenient  points  in  the  or- 
chard and  all  of  the  heaters  kept  filled 
and  provided  with  kindling  or  other 
means  of  lighting  them  quickly. 

The  oil  heaters  are-all  provided  with 
covers  which  prevent  the  entrance  of 
water,  as  it  is  very  likely  to  rain  after 
the  heaters  have  been  distributed  and 
filled.  A little  water  in  the  oil  greatly 
reduces  the  efficiency  of  the  flame. 
The  writer  has  never  been  able  to 
keep  the  covers  on  the  coal  heaters 
used — high  winds  invariably  throwing 
most  of  them  off^-and  the  coal  and 
kindling  becoming  wet,  they  could  not 
be  lighted  quickly  in  time  of  need- 
Cotton  waste  soaked  in  crude  oil  is 
the  best  starter  for  a coal  fire.  It  is 
often  argued  that  coal  heaters  can  be 
refilled  during  the  night  much  more 
conveniently  than  oil  heaters,  but  the 
writer  has  found  quite  the  contrary 
to  be  true.  In  fact,  during  one  night, 
in  spite  of  all  we  could  do,  it  seemed 
that  the  temperature  could  not  be 
kept  up  high  enough,  where  the  coal 
heaters  were  used.  After  many  trials 
we  at  last  adopted  the  plan  of  pouring 
crude  oil  over  the  coal  in  the  coal 
heaters  and  this  proved  to  be  success- 
ful, so  far  as  getting  a hot  fire  was 
concerned.  But,  alas,  the  fire  was. so 
hot  that  the  wire  legs  of  the  heaters 


“Slowly  I was  forced  to  admit  the 
truth  and  the  final  result  was  that  my 
whole  nervous  force  was  shattered, 
“My  heart  became  weak  and  uncer- 
tain in  its  action  and  that  frightened 
me.  Finally  my  physician  told  me, 
about  a year  ago,  that  I must  stop 
drinking  coffee  or  I could  never  ex- 
pect to  be  well  again, 

“I  was  in  despair,  for  the  very 
thought  of  the  medicines  I had  tried 
so  many  times,  nauseated  me.  I 
thought  of  Postum  but  could  hardly 
bring  myself  to  give  up  the  coffee. 

“Finally  I concluded  that  I owed  it 
to  myself  to  give  Postum  a trial,  So 
I got  a package  and  carefully  followed 
the  directions,  and  what  a delicious, 
nourishing,  rich  drink  it  was!  Do  you 
know  I found  it  very  easy  to  shift 
from  coffee  to  Postum  and  not  mind 
the  change  at  all? 

“Almost  immediately  after  I made 
the  change  I found  myself  better,  and 
as  the  days  went  by  I kept  on  improv- 
ing. My  nerves  grew  sound  and 
-steady,  I slept  well  and  felt  strong 
and  well-balanced  all  the  time. 

“Now  I am  completely  cured,  with 
the  old  nervousness  and  sickness  all 
gone.  In  every  way  I am  well  once 
more.” 

It  pays  to  give  up  the  drink  that 
acts  on. some  like  a poison,  for  health 
is  the  greatest  fortune  one  can  have. 

Read  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to 
Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a Rea- 
son.” >;  . . ' 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  fr  motime  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 
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acre,  the  cost  of  1 
would  be  approximal 
First  year: 

icating  per  acre 
Lely  as  follows: 

Oil  or  coal 

. ..  5.00  td  10.00 

. ..  2.00  to  4.00 

Total 

Second  and  third  yea 

Tr.t-ll  

. . .$27.00  to  $59.00 
rs : 

At  such  a low  cost  as  this  there  is 
no  reason  why  so  much  fruit  should 
he  lost  each  spring  from  frost. 

W.  E.  HOWARD. 

it  it 

Using  Coal  in  Heaters. 

In  a few  more  years  orchard  heat- 
ers will  be  as  extensively  used  as 
spraying  machines,  and  the  fruit  grow- 
er who  cannot  explain  the  vices  and 
virtues  of  the  work  will  be  a back 
number,  along  with  the  dust-spraying 
advocates.  New  ideas  will  be  develop- 
ed as  the  years  allow  of  experimenta- 
tion, and  possibly  more  effective 
means  for  saving  fruit  from  frost  will 
be  developed.  However,  it  seems  ap- 
parent at  the  present  time  that  the 
source  of  heat  must  come  from  any 
one  of  three  available  sources,  viz., 
wood,  oil  and  coal.  Which  of  these 
to  use  will  depend  entirely  on  the  cost 
of  the  fuel  laid  down  in  the  orchard. 
In  sections  where  wood  is  still  the 
most  abundant  and  cheapest  fuel,  it 
will  possibly  be  the  best  to  use.  In 
sections  where  oil  can  be  had  cheaper 
than  coal  or  wood,  it  will  serve;  and 
in  other  sections  coal  will  be  the 
cheapest  fuel. 

Doubtless  at  the  present  time  more 
persons  are  using  coal  for  fuel  in 


pine  or  from  the  tree  trimmings,  that 
have  been  kept  in  a dry  place.  A bit 
of  cotton  waste  should  be  soaked  in 
oil  and  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
heater,  and  on  top  of  it  a generous 
amount  of  kindling,  with  the  coal  on 
top  of  that.  Egg  or  small  lump  coal 
is  the  best  and  should  be  handled  with 
a fork  so  as  to  avoid  the  slack  and 
small  pieces  that  clog  the  fire  and 
make  it  burn  too  slowly.  1 he  coal 
should  be  piled  in  the  heater  so  as  to 
leave  the  center  open  and  afford  a 
draft,  and  also  to  allow  some  of  the 
coal  to  remain  on  the  side  of  the  heat- 
er, where  it  will  be  in  reserve. 

With  coal-burning  heaters  it  is  the 
general  experience  that  fifty  per  acre 
will  generally  suffice  to  hold  the  tem- 
perature up  about  lo  degrees  above 
the  minimum  during  the  frosty  period. 
The  greater  number  of  the  heaters 
should  go  around  the  outer  rows  of 
the  orchard  with  a smaller  propor- 
tionate number  through  the  middle. 
This  arrangement  protects  the  outside 
rows,  which  in  turn  keep  the  middles 
from  low  temperatures,  and  also  en- 
ables the  workmen  to  handle  the  heat- 
ers with  the  smallest  amount  of  labor. 

Heaters  need  not  be  distributed  un- 
til about  the  time  the  buds  are  begin- 
ning to  open,  and  should  remain  in 
the  orchard  until  well  after  the  last 
frost  has  passed.  The  fires  need  not 
be  lighted  until  the  temperature  has 
reached  the  freezing  point,  and  if  it  is 
well  past  midnight,  only  about  half  of 
the  heaters  need  be  lighted  on  the 
’ start,  so  as  to  hold  the  remainder  in 
reserve,  and  to  economize  on  coal. 
Where  the  work  has  been  arranged 
for  in  advance,  and  has  been  system- 


Frost  Prevented  in  Large  Orchard  | these  prizes  is  of 

to  fruit  growers  it 
c 


in  New  Mexico. 

I notice  in  the  F ruit-Grower  for 
June  that  you  wish  to  have  the  re- 
port of  those  who  have  used  orchard 
heaters  and  whether  they  were  found 
to  be  a success  or  not.  I will  say 
to  you  and  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  growing  of  fruit,  that  where 
heaters  are  properly  distributed  and 
attended  to,  they  are  a success.  1 
have  used  them  in  the  orchard  of  J. 
J.  Hagerman  at  South  Springs,  New 
Mexico  the  last  two  seasons  and  have 
succeeded  in  saving  the  crop  each 
season  in  the  part  of  the  orchard 
where  we  had  ninety  heaters  per  acre. 
Here  wc  saved  a full  crop  of  apples. 

We  had  five  nights  of  frosts  and 


special  interest 
II  parts  of  tin 
untry.  It  is  a prize  of  $50.00  foj 
the  best  five  boxes  of  apples,  the  ex 
hibit  to  be  of  one  box  each  of  an 
of  the  following  varieties:  Albcmarh 

Pippin,  Winesap,  York  Imperial,  Be 
Davis,  Grimes  Golden,  Jonathan, 
Spitzenburg,  Baldwin,  Paradise  Win- 
ter Sweet,  Rome  Beauty.  I here 
ought  to  be  some  strong  competition 
in  this  exhibit. 

A copy  of  the  premium  list  can  be 
obtained  from  Walter  Whatley,  Scr- 
retary,  Crozet,  Va. 

We  have  been  subscribers  to  your 
journal  for  several  years,  and  prize  it 
above  any  other  horticultural  paper 


GREEN'S  ORCHARD  HEATER— RESERVOIR  HEATER  DEVISED  AND  USED  BY  E.  GREEN. 
ROSWELL,  NEW  .MEXICO 


way  than  any  other  material,  atized,  many  growers  have  found  that 


and  are  more  familiar  with  its  com 
bustion.  In  orchard-heating  work  it 
has  given  great  satisfaction,  and  many 
hundreds  of  acres  of  orchards  have 
been  kept  from  frost  ruin  by  coal 
burners. 

When  oil  costs  3c  per  gallon,  and 
coal  can  be  had  for  $5.00  per  ton,  it 
is  the  opinion  of  persons  who  are  suf- 
ficiently experienced  that  coal  is  the 
cheaper  fuel.  Heaters  are  so  con- 
structed that  they  will  burn  about  five 
pounds  per  hour,  and  at  this  rate,  a 
heater  holding  fifty  pounds  will  burn 
through  most  any  one  of  the  cold 
nights  in  spring  without  the  necessity 
of  refilling.  w 

One  of  the  great  advantages  in 
using  coal  for  fuel,  is  that  no  expen- 
sive storage  tanks  are  necessary,  and 
no  special  equipment  needed  to  enable 


two  men  can  look  after  the  heaters  on 
ten  acres.  F. 

it  it 

The  Neosho  (Mo.)  Strawberry  Con- 
vention. 

The  strawberry  growers  of  Mis- 
souri will  hold  their  winter  meeting  at 
Neosho,  Mo.,  on  November  15.  From 
the  appearance  of  the  program  this 
meeting  will  be  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting ever  held  by  the  society. 
Every  strawberry  grower  in  the  Ozark 
region  ought  to  be  present  at  this 
meeting,  as  it  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
profit  maker  for  those  who  are  in  at- 
tendance. 

Here  are  a few  of  the  papers  that 
will  be  read: 

“Commercial  Fertilizers,”  Charles 
Bushner. 


freezing  weather,  the  fifth  night  was 
so  cold  and  frosty  that  we  had  to 
keep  up  the  fires  all  night. 

In  a part  of  the  orchard  we  ran 
out  of  oil  and  could  not  refill  at  the 
time,  and  in  that  part  of  the  orchard 
we  have  only  a light  crop.  We  had 
10,000  pots  burning  in  the  orchard, 
every  night. 

Another  season  we  are  going  to 
use  a different  heater,  so  constructed 
that  when  once  filled  it  will  last  for 
six  nights  of  ordinary  frostiness.  The 
heater  is  so  constructed  that  it  can 
be  set  to  burn  for  any  number  of 
hours  required,  say  from  five  to 
twenty-five. — Edwin  Greene,  Roswell, 
N.  M. 

(Other  orchard-heating  articles  will  be  found  on 
page  20  and  succeeding  pages.) 

Danger  Point. 

The  United  States  Department  of 


that  comes  to  our  office.  We  deem  it 
first  class,  forcibly  edited,  practical 
and  perfectly  adapted  to  the  Middle 
West. — W.-McC.  Orch.  Co.,  Macon, 
Mo. 

Carload  Exhibits  to  Come  from  One 
Orchard. 

Fruit  entered  for  the  premiums  in 
the  carlot  class  at  Spokane  this  year 
must  be  produced  in  one  orchard. 
Those  who  enter  for  this  premium 
must  make  affidavit  that  their  apples 
were  so  grown.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  The  carlot  premiums  should  go 
to  those  who  take  sufficient  care  of 
their  ochards  to  get  a quantity  of 
choice  fruit,  and  not  to  those  who 
pick  up  a box  of  apples  here  and 
others  there  until  a car  of  really 
choice  apples  has  been  secured.  At 
the  Denver  show  last  winter  the  first 
prize  in  the  carlot  class  went  to  an 


doubtless  came  from  many  orchards, 
although  all  packed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  one  association.  The  Spokane 
show  wishes  to  encourage  individual 
growers,  and  accordingly  has  made 
the  requirement  mentioned  above 
and  it  is  a good  one,  too. 


DISTRIBUTING  COAL  IN  AN  ORCHARD  EQUIPPED  WITH  IDEAL  ORCHARD  HEATERS. 


the  orchard  man  to  carry  it  to  the  pots 
in  the  orchard.  It  can  be  kept  in  a 
pile  at  a convenient  place  in  the  or- 
chard, merely  covered  with  canvas  or 
boards  to  protect  it  from  the  weather. 
Where  oil  is  used  some  special  means 
of  storing  must  be  had,  such  as  a ce- 
ment cistern  or  large  iron  tank,  or 
-even  in  numerous  barrels,  and  for  dis- 
tribution there  needs  to  be  a special 
tank  wagon.  Coal,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  be  hauled  in  an  ordinary  wagon 
box,  or  what  is  better  in  a low  sled,  so 
as  to  enable  one  to  get  at  the  coal 
with  the  least  amount  of  labor. 

Heaters  of  this  class  require  some 
special  fuel  for  starting  the  fires,  and 
this  is  most  easily  obtained  from  kin- 
dling made  from  broken-up  bits  of 


“Trials  and  Difficulties  of  a Man- 
ager of  a Berry  Association,’’  J.  B. 
Graves. 

“Overproduction  of  Strawberries,” 
George  Hatzfield. 

“Cause  of  High  Prices  of  Berries 


During  the  Season  of  1910  and  Can  work  of  Mr.  Drinkard  and  the  expert 
We  Expect  Them  to  Continue  in  the  i packers  who  assisted  him  have  been 
Future T Ed  Roark.  i a revelation  to  the  orchardists  of  that 

“How  to  Secure  a Big  Yield  of  Ber-  slate,  and  will  be  a big  factor  in  boost 


When  It’s 
“What  for 


Agriculture  makes  the  following  state  association,  and  the  apples  exhibited 
ment  regarding  the  amount  of  cold 
fruit  buds  will  stand:  Apples  showing 

pink,  20  degrees  above  zero;  in  full 
bloom,  26  above  zero:  pears  showing 
pink,  20  above  zero;  in  full  bloom,  27 
above  zero:  peaches  showing  pink,  23 
above  zero;  in  full  bloom,  28  above 
zero. 

Virginia  Fruit  Growers  Are  Pro- 
gressive. 

The  interest  in  fruit-growing  is  in- 
creasing in  the  states  of  the^ Atlantic 
coast,  and  the  orchardists  of  Virginia 
are  using  every  effort  to  bring  their 
state  to  the  forefront  in  apple  pro- 
duction. The  growers  are  getting  to- 
gether, and  there  is  a greater  spirit 
of  co-operation  than  has  ever  existed 
in  the  far  east.  During  the  past 
season  the  Virginia  Horticultural  So- 
ciety has  conducted  demonstrations 
in  packing  fruit  for  market.  These 
demonstrntons  have  been  made  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Drinkard  and 
have  been  very  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. At  Charlottesville,  Crozet 
! and  Covesville  people  came  from 
twenty  miles  to  attend  these  meetings 
and  to  learn  how  to  pack  their  fruit 
so  as  to  win  a better  place  and  get 
better  prices  on  the  market.  The 


Breakfast?” 


Try 


Post 

Toasties 


ries,”  G.  E.  Dorrence. 

“Heating  the  Berry  Field  as  a Pro- 
tection Against  Frost,”  Chas.  Staib. 

“Spraying  Strawberries,”  Dr.  E.  L. 
Beal. 

“Shed  Packing  Strawberries,”  R.  F. 
George. 

I “Inspection  of  Strawberries 
Shipment,”  John  Ledl. 


ing  the  fruit  business. 

Virginia  is  awake  to  the  fact  that 
their  fruit  sections  are  of  the  best, 
and  to  show  what  splendid  fruit  can 
be  grown  in  that  state  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  will  hold  a fruit  exhibit 
at  Roanoak,  Va.','  on  January  11,  12 
for  land  13,  1911.  A strong  list  of  prizes 
is  offered  for  exhibits,  and  one  of 


Serve  with  cream  or  milk 
and  every  member  of  the  fam- 
ily will  say  “ripping”  good. 
And  don’t  be  surprised  if  they 
want  a second  helping. 

“The  Memory  Lingers” 

Postum  Cereal  Company,  Ltd., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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Is  Your  Style  of  Farming 
Proving  Profitable? 

Bulletin  No.  117  of  the  Minnesota 
Experiment  Station,  which  is  pub- 
lished simultaneously  with  Bulletin 
No.  73,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  fur- 
nishes most  interesting  reading  for 
the  careful  student  of  farming.  It  is 
entitled  “The  Cost  of  Producing  Min- 
nesota Farm  Products,”  and  it  will  be 
interesting  to  readers  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  not  so  much  because  of  the 
figures  presented  showing  what  it  costs 
to  grow  an  acre  of  potatoes,  wheat, 
etc.,  as  to  show  how  important  it  is 
that  farmers  everywhere  study  the 
kind  of  farming  adapted  to  their  land. 

In  introducing  the  bulletin  the  au- 
thors call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
business  institutions  generally  have 
careful  record  of  cost  of  production 
and  management,  but  when  it  comes 
to  the  cost  of  producing  farm  crops 
there  is  a dearth  of  definite  facts. 
They  continue: 

“In  the  past  two  or  three  years 
there  is  much  evidence  that  farmers 
are  awakening  to  the  need  of  more 
knowledge  concerning  the  science  of 
business,  and  that  they  recognize  it  as 
a necessity  if  farming  is  to  be  profit- 
able. Editors  of  agricultural  papers 
are  often  asked:  ‘What  is  the  cost  of 

producing  an  acre  of  corn?  Or  of 
keeping  a milch  cow?  Or  the  com- 
parative cost  of  dairy  farming  and 
beef  or  hog  farming?’  These  and  sim- 
ilar questions  indicate  a growing  de- 
sire and  need  for  cost  data  which  may 
find  as  profitable  application  in  agri- 
culture as  ‘cost  data  tables  have  in 
civil  engineering  or  as  the  railroad 
‘operating  expense’  table  has  in  the 
economical  management  of  a railroad. 

“This  bulletin  is  presented  to  the  ag- 
ricultural public  with  the  hope  that  it 
will  be  useful  to  farm  managers,  edi- 
tors of  agricultural  papers  and  college 
instructors  in  furnisHing  new  and  au- 
thentic data  concerning  the  science  of 
business  as  applied  to  certain  lines  of 
agriculture.” 

Without  going  into  details  as  to  the 
cost  of  producing  any  or  the  crops 
under  consideration,  it  is  worth  while 
for  every  farmer  to  consider  what  is 
said  about  the  value  of  the  land  being 
a factor  in  determmg  the  most  profit- 

WISE  WORDS 
A Physician  on  Food. 


A physician,  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
has  views  about  food.  He  says: 

“I  have  always  believed  that  the 
duty  of  the  physician  does  not  cease 
with  treating  the  sick,  but  that  we  owe 
it  to  humanity  to  teach  them  how  to 
protect  their  health,  especially  by  hy- 
gienic and  dietetic  laws. 

“With  such  a feeling  as  to  my  duty 
I take  great  pleasure  in  saying  to  the 
public  that  in  my  own  experience  and 
also  from  personal  observation  I have 
found  no  food  to  equal  Grape-Nuts, 
and  that  I find  there  is  almost  no  limit 
to  the  great  benefit  this  food  will 
bring  when  used  in  all  cases  of  sick- 
ness and  convalescence. 

“It  is  my  experience  that  no  physi- 
cal condition  forbids  the  use  of  Grape- 
Nuts.  To  persons  in  health  there  is 
nothing  so  nourishing  and  acceptable 
to  the  stomach,  especially  at  breakfast, 
to  start  the  machinery  of  the  human 
system  on  the  day’s  work. 

“In  cases  of  indigestion  I know  that 
a complete  breakfast  can  be  made  of 
Grape-Nuts  and  cream  and  I think  it 
is  not  advisable  to  overload  the  stom- 
ach at  the  morning  meal.  I also  know 
the  great  value  of  Grape-Nuts  when 
the  stomach  is  too  weak  to  digest 
other  food. 

“This  is  written  after  an  experience 
of  more  than  20  years,  treating  all 
manner  of  chronic  and  acute  diseases, 
and  the  letter  is  written  voluntarily 
on  my  part  without  any  request  for  it.” 
Read  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to 
Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  “Th.re’s  a Rea- 
son.” 

Bver  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
arc  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


able  system  of  farming.  While  some 
farmers  do  not  consider  interest  on 
their  investment  in  determining  the 
cost  of  producing  a given  crop,  this 
bulletin  shows  that  this  is  unbusiness 
like.  “If  capital  can  be  withdrawn 
from  agriculture  and  yield  6 per  cent 
in  other  industries,  then  the  business 
of  farming  must  be  debited  with  in- 
terest on  the  investment,  as  well  as 
the  wages  paid  to  labor,  in  determin- 
ing the  net  profit.” 

To  show  the  change  which  takes 
place  when  this  is  considered  we  need 
only  quote  from  the  bulletin  regard- 
ing cost  of  growing  an  acre  of  po- 
tatoes. The  average  cost  of  produc- 
ing an  acre  of  potatoes,  when  land 
rental  is  not  considered,  is  $23,666;  if 
land  is  worth  $20  per  acre,  and  inter- 
est on  investment  considered,  this  cost 
increases  to  $24,566;  if  the  land  is 
worth  $50  per  acre,  the  cost  increases 
to  $26,366;  if  it  is  worth  $100  per  acre, 
the  cost  increases  to  $29,366.  Con- 
tinuing along  this  same  line  the  bulle- 
tin says: 

“To  illustrate  the  fact  that  certain 
crops  and  systems  of  farming  are 
adapted  to  profitable  management 
only  under  certain  economic  condi- 
tions, some  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
from  Table  XLI  relative  to  the  cost 
of  producing  wheat,  corn,  and  pota- 
toes. Fifteen  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre  on  $20  land  at  an  average  farm 
price  of  66  cents  per  bushel  will  re- 
turn a net  profit  of  13.6  per  cent  on 
the  investment  (i.  e.,  on  the  value  of 
the  land),  ‘net  profit’  being  over  and 
above  the  ‘land  rental,’  which  is  count- 
ed as  an  item  in  the  cost.  The  same 
crop  on  $50  land  gives  a net  profit  of 
1.84  per  cent,  and  on  $100  land  a net 
loss  of  2 per  cent.  In  order  to  secure 
equal  rates  of  profit  from  the  $50  land 
and  the  $100  land  with  this  crop,  price 
being  the  same,  a yield  of  23.9  bushels 
is  necessary  on  the  $50  land  and  38.8 
bushels  on  the  $100  land.  It  may  thus 
be  seen  that  wheat  is  not  adapted  to 
profitable  culture  on  high-priced  land 
- — in  fact,  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  grow  it  and  secure  itre  same  rate 
of  profit  as  can  be  secured  on  the 
cheaper  lands,  less  favorably  located, 
but  equal  to  or  excelling  the  high- 
priced  land  in  productiveness  for 
wheat.  Average  spring  wheat  yields 
of  24  to  39  bushels  cannot  be  secured, 
and  wheat  grown  on  $50  to  $100  land 
cannot  compete  with  wheat  on  $20 
land. 

“Corn  responds  better  to  costly  till- 
age, thrives  better  on  old  soils,  and  in 
regions  favorable  to  its  growth  has 
greater  possibilities  for  returning  a 
fair  profit  on  high-priced  land  than 
wheat.  Fifty  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre  on  $50  land  at  an  average  farm 
price  of  32  cents  per  bushel  will  give 
a net  profit  of  11.52  per  cent.  The 
same  crop  on  $100  land  gives  a net 
profit  of  2.76  per  cent,  and  on  $150  land 
a net  loss  of  0.15  per  cent.  In  or  der  to 
net  loss  of  0.15  per  cent.  In  order  to 
secure  equal  rates  of  profit  from  the 
$100  land  and  the  $150  land  with  the 
corn  crop  (price  being  the  same)  a 
yield  of  77.47  bushels  is  necessary  on 
the  $100  land  and  104.7  bushels  on  the 
$150  land.  These  figures  indicate  that 
the  corn  crop  has  greater  possibilities 
for  profit  making  on  land  valued 
above  $50  per  acre  than  wheat.  Yields 
of  75  to  100  bushels  of  corn  per  acre 
are  not  impossible  in  Southern  Minne- 
sota, with  good  management;  this  will 
pay  cost  of  production  and  give  a rea- 
sonable profit  on  the  high-priced  land. 
The  value  of  the  corn  crop  can  also 
be  enhanced  by  feeding  to  cattle  and 
hogs,  and  profits  thus  increased;  and 
as  the  manure  produced  will  tend  to 
maintain  the  yields  of  corn  at  a high 
level  this  increased  profit  will  also 
thus  again  be  enhanced.  Wheat  cqn 
not  be  fed  profitably  under  ordinary 
conditions  except  at  prices  below  50 
cents  per  bushel.  One  hundred  bush- 
els of  corn  per  acre  is  a very  high  yield 
for  our  average  farm  lands,  even  in 
Iowa  and  Illinois.  Thus  at  present 
prices  this  crop  under  the  system  of 
farming  associated  with  it  ceases  to 
be  profitable  when  land  values  approx- 
imate $150  per  acre. 

“Potatoes  illustrate  a third  type  of 
staple  crop  that  has  greater  possibili- 
I ties  through  intensive  culture  on  high- 


priced  land  than  corn  or  wheat.  One 
hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre 
at  39  cents  on  the  farm  will  give  a 
net  profit  of  25.3  per  cent  on  $50  land. 
The  same  crop  on  $100  land  gives  a 
net  profit  of  9.6  per  cent,  on  $150  land 
a net  profit  of  4.4  per  cent,  and  on 
$200  land  a net  profit  of  1.8  per  cent. 
To  secure  the  same  rate  of  profit  as 
was  obtained  on  the  $100  land  with  a 
100  bushel  crop  (9.6  per  cent)  the 
yield  per  acre  must  be  119.9  bushels 
on  land  valued  at  $150  and  139.9  bush- 
els on  the  $200  land.  Such  yields  are 
possible  with  fair  cultivation.  The  po- 
tato crop,  then,  is  adapted  to  intensive 
culture  on  high-priced  land,  and  large 
applications  of  capital  and  labor  are 
justified  by  the  additional  returns — a 
condition  that  is  not  true  with  the 
wheat  and  small  grain  crops. 

“As  land  values  increase  beyond 
$200  to  $300  per  acre  the  potato  crop 
becomes  relatively  unprofitable  as 
compared  with  the  onion  crop  and 
other  garden  crops  requiring  large 
amounts  of  labor  per  acre  in  their  pro- 
duction. Onions,  for  example,  under 
good  cultivation,  will  yield  600  to  1,000 
bushels  per  acre,  giving  a gross  in- 
come ranging  from  $200  to  $400  per 
acre.  Strawberries,  small  fruits,  and 
orchard  crops  are  also  illustrative  of 
crops  adapted  to  soils  so  located  as 
to  have  a value  of  $400  per  acre  or 
higher.  The  value  of  land  is  thus  seen 
to  be  a most  important  factor  which 
governs  the  determination  of  the  most 
profitable  system  of  agriculture.  The 
crops  and  the  systems  of  farming  must 
be  in  accord  with  land  values,  or  fi- 
nancial loss  is  the  result.” 

Who  will  furnish  accurate  figures 
as  to  cost  of  production  of  fruit  crops? 
Such  a statement  would  make  mighty 
interesting  reading. 

Boys’  and  Girls’  Agricultural  Clubs. 

In  many  counties  of  most  of  the 
states  of  the  Middle  West  are  being 
held  corn  shows,  at  which  domestic 
science  exhibits  also  form  an  import- 
ant part.  These  exhibits  are  for  the 
boys  and  girls,  and  they  mean  much 
for  better  farming  and  better  home 
making.  The  nature  of  these  shows 
is  very  much  the  same.  A corn  show 
is  held  at  which  the  boys  exhibit  the 
results  of  their  season’s  work;  for  the 
girls  there  are  premiums  for  samples 
of  cooking,  sewing,  etc.,  and  the  whole 
thing  is  often  under  the  supervision 
of  the  county  superintendent  of  public 
schools. 

The  results  of  this  work  are  very 
far  reaching.  It  frequently  happens 
that  the  boys  and  girls  who  attend 
these  shows  are  able  to  give  their 
fathers  and  mothers  valuable  pointers; 
in  any  event  their  interest  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  farm  is  increased,  and  they 
are  more  closely  connected  with  the 
farm  and  its  affairs. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  this 
movement  can  get  valuable  sugges- 
tions as  to  methods  from  Farmer?' 
Bulletin  No.  385,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  bul- 
letin will  be  sent  free  to  those  who 
ask  for  it.  If  your  county  is  not  al- 
ready interested  in  this  good  work, 
send  for  this  bulletin  and  get  started 
next  year. 

In  severely  cold  locations  tender 
varieties  of  grapes  and  most  all  va- 
rieties of  small  fruits  need  to  be  cov- 
ered with  soil  during  the  winter  to 
keep  the  wood  from  being  injured. 
With  grapes  the  vines  should  be 
pruned  early,  and  the  fruiting  canes 
laid  down  under  the  trellis  and  cov- 
ered with  soil.  Lift  them  as  soon  as 
the  ground  thaws  in  the  spring. 


Galloway 

No  Longer  a 
“Joke”  to  His 
Competitors 


I consider  The  Fruit-Grower  one  of 
the  best  fruit  journals  in  the  interest 
of  clean  and  better  fruit. — C.  J.  Sinsel, 
Southern  Idaho  Fruit  Shippers  Assn., 
Boise,  Idaho. 


California  Privet 

Plants  and  Cuttings  by  the  Million 

WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES 

OAK  LAWN  NURSERY  CO 

HUNTSVILLE  : ALABAMA 


Here  are  8 good 
reasons  why  you 
should  buy  from 
me— 

1—  Highest  Quality. 

2—  Lowest  Price. 

8— Long  Free  Trial. 

4 —  Freight  Prepaid 
On  Manure 
Spreaders  and 
Cream  Separa- 
tors. 

5—  Money. Back 
Guarantee. 

8— Save  Middle- 
men's Profits  by 
Dealing  Direct. 

7—  Tens  of  Thous- 
ands of  Satis- 
fied Customers. 

8—  Safest  Selling 
Plan. 


NOW  I'm  back  again  for  1911  with  Bigger, 
Better  Propositions  than  ever.  Five  years 
ago  manufacturers  of  “priced-high”  ma- 
chines took  Galloway  for  a “Joke.”  Today 
they  are  wondering  how  I could  build  up  such 
an  enormous  business  direct  with  the  Farmers 
of  America.  In  such  a short  time,  too.  And 
today  I have  thousands  upon  tens  of  thousands 
of  satisfied  customers  among  the  Farmers  of 
America— everywhere.  Will  you  join  us? 

Why  can’t  you  and  I deal  together — direct— without 
a lot  of  middlemen  getting  a chunk  of  your  money! 
My  success  is  not  a secret. 

It  Is  an  open  book. 

I was  raised  on  an  Iowa  farm. 

My  people  bought  farm  implements  the  same  as  other 
farmers. 

They  paid  the  long  prices  the  same  as  other  farmers 
paid. 

While  using  those  Implements  I got  to  wondering 
what  they  actually  cost  to  make,  and  when  1 left  the 
farm  I started  work  for  an  Implement  Manufacturer 
who  sold  through  agents  and  dealers. 

1 found  out  their  tremendous  manufacturing  profits, 
and  the  expenses  of  brokers— jobbers,  traveling  sales- 
men, etc.,  which  they  put  Into  their  high  prices— all 
paid  out  of  the  Farmers’  Pockets. 

Then  I went  into  the  manufacturing  business  myself. 
They  didntsee  how  Icould  dolt— with  my  small  means 
and  a family  to  take  care  of. 

But  I knew  that  the  Farmers  would  be  with  me  If  I 
gave  them  high  quality  and  square  deal— sold  direct, 
and  gave  them  the  savings  on  my  wholesale  factory 
prices. 

And  you  never  saw  me  starting  to  make  any  machine 
except  what  the  Dealers  and  Manufacturers  get  the  long 
price  for. 

And  you  never  will. 

Here's  my  Galloway  Line,  and  you’ll  find  that  my 
prices  save  you  from  $25  to  $300  on  any  Galloway  ma- 
chine, according  to  what  you  want,  from  the  smallest 
capacity  to  the  largest: 

Manure  Spreaders— Gasoline  Engines— Cream  Separa- 
tors, etc.— (and  watch  out  for  my  Automobile  An- 
nouncement before  long.) 

I want  YOU  YOURSELF  to  Yuojp  my  “See  It  Work” 
Plan. 

I’ll  give  you  every  chance— with  NO  RISK  TO  YOU. 
Whose  pocket  shall  the  money  jingle  in— yours  or 
the  dealer's? 

I want  to  hear  from  you  and  It  won’t  cost  you  anything 
to  make  this  independent  Investigation. 

Will  YOU  write  me  this  time? 


1.  Galloway’s 
Grand  New  1911 
Catalog  of  Full 
Line  of  Manure 
Spreaders. 

2.  Galloway’s 
Most  Practical 
Gasoline 
Engine 
Catalog 
Ever 

Published. 

3.  Gallo- 
way’s "Oil 
Bath” 

Cream 
Separator 
Catalog. 

4.  Gallo- 
way’s 
Divide  the 
Profit- 
Melon 
General 
Line 
Catalog. 

Which  One  of  these 
Four  Big  Books  Do 
You  Want— Or  You 
Can  Have  them  ALL? 
Write  Me  To-night—’ 

William  Galloway,  President 

The  Wm.  Galloway  Co., 

Authorized  Capital  $3,500,000 

1039  Galloway  Station.  Waterloo.  Iowa. 
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The  Payette  Valley,  Idaho 


Between  seventy-five  thousand  and 
one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land,  is 
irrigated  by  the  Payette  River,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  mountain  streams 
in  the  West.  The  water  supply  is  al- 
ways abundant  and  the  growers  are 
never  without  a full  supply. 
In  fact,  it  is  said  that  there  is  an 
ample  supply  of  water  in  this  river  to 
irrigate  twice  the  amount  of  land 
along  its  course.  The  water  in  the 
Payette  River  is  very  free  from  those 


impurities  which  often  injure  the  soil 
in  other  irrigated  sections. 

The  Payette  Valley  must  be  seen  to 
be  appreciated.  You  look  in  one  di- 
rection and  you  see  a tall  snow  capped 
mountain  whose  hoary  head  reaches 
far  above  its  neighbors,  like  some 
gigantic  sentinel  overlooking  all.  An- 
other chain  dips  up  and  down  as  if 
nature  had  at  some  time  been  playing 
pranks  with  old  mother  earth. 

Through  the  beautiful  Payette  Val- 
ley flows  the  Payette  River,  whose 
waters  are  turning  a desert  into  a par- 
adise. In  all  the  writer’s  travels 
through  North  America  he  has  never 
seen  a more  prosperous  community 
than  Payette  Valley,  Idaho. 

In  company  with  J.  E.  Stoufer  of 
the  Payette  Land  Company,  who  have 
one  of  the  largest  orchards  planted  in 
this  section,  the  writer  was  taken  in 
an  automobile  for  a whole  day’s  spin 
through  this  wonderful  valley. 

If  I should  tell  our  Fruit-Grower 
family  all  the  interesting  things  that 
Mr.  Stoufer  showed  me,  our  big  fam- 
ily would  think  that  one  of  their  fam- 
ily had  suddenly  gone  daffy  on  Ida- 
ho’s ozone,  which  is  so  pure  and  ex- 
hilerating  that  it  makes  you  feel  like 
a “two-year-old,”  as  we  say  back  in 
Missouri. 

The  climate  here  can  not  be  sur- 
passed in  the  world.  Three  weeks  ago 
I left  my  native  heath  (Grand  Old 
Missouri)  so  weak  from  asthma  that 
a friend  in  Kansas  City  requested  me 
to  keep  my  hat  on  in  order  to  make  a 
shadow.  In  the  sleeper  out  of  St. 
Joseph,  the  passengers  thought  I was 
a consumptive  in  the  last  stage.  Now 
I can  run,  and  yesterday  I was  in  a 
drizzling  rain  all  day  and  feel  no  ef- 
fects of  asthma.  What  do  you  think 
of,  that,  you  poor  asthma  sufferers  3 
It’s  like  a swift  run  from  hell  to 
heaven.  Day  by  day  I feel  my  old 
time  vigor  coming  back  as  I breathe 
this  glorious  air.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Ed- 
itor for  this  little  diversion,  but  as 
there  are  hundreds  of  our  family  who 
know  me  personally  the  above  may  be 
a little  interesting: 

The  country  here  is  new  and  the 
people  are  mostly  young  and  from  the 
Eastern  states.  That  is,  from  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  Nebraska,  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana and  Ohio. 

Here  you  find  “John  and  Sallie,” 
young  and  vigorous  from  the  East, 
making  their  fortune  growing  the  big 
red  apples  and  rearing  a family  in  size 


that  would  grade  at  least  100  per  cent 
according  to  the  scale  of  our  famous 
ex-president.  One  thousand  pupils 
are  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of 
Payette  annually.  Bright,  red-cheeked 
lads  and  lassies,  whose  faces  beam 
with  health  and  vigor  like  the  glitter- 
ing sun  that  shines  on  them  300  days 
in  the  year.  Yes!  Yes!  While  Sal- 
lie  sings  an  old  fashioned  lullaby  as 
she  rocks  baby  to  sleep,  John  is  beat- 
ing a merry  rat,  tat  nailing  up  boxes 
of  big  red  apples  that  is  bringing  in 
the  golden  sheckels.  Oh,  cut  it  out! 


you  say,  you  are  getting  too  poetical. 
Well,  you  can’t  help  it,  the  climate 
makes  you  feel  that  way. 

But  I must  tell  you  a few  of  the 
many  good  things  that  Mr.  Stoufer 
showed  me.  Our  first  stop  was  at  the 
Santa  Rosa  fruit  farm.  D.  L.  Ingard 
and  A.  W.  Moody  are  the  proprietors. 
Regarding  their  crop,  Mr.  Ingard 
stated  that  they  had  marketed  four- 
teen thousand  boxes  of  extra  fancy 
and  fancy  apples  off  of  twenty-five 
acres.  On  their  Jonathans  they  have 
realized  $900  per  acre.  They  had  five 


thousand  crates  of  prunes,  which 
brought  them  60  cents  per  crate  f.  o.  b. 

B.  F.  Tussing,  on  eight  and  one-half 
acres,  grew  seven  thousand  boxes  of 
apples  which  netted  him  $8,590.  On 
one  hundred  and  forty  trees  of  Ar- 
kansas Blacks  Mr.  Tussing  picked  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  forty 
boxes. 

Sargent  and  Burnett  packed  fifty- 
five  cars  of  apples  from  fifty  acres. 
They  received  $1.60  net  for  Jonathans 
and  $1.65  for  Winesaps. 

We  next  visited  the  fruit  farm  of  J. 


FI.  Shawhan,  well  known  to  many  of 
The  Fruit-Growers’  readers.  Mr. 
Shawhan  has  twenty  acres  planted  to 
fruit,  six  and  one-half  acres  of  which 
arc  planted  to  pears  and  twelve  acres 
to  apples.  He  grew  two  thousand 
five  hundred  boxes  of  pears  on  his 
fourtcen-year-old  trees.  While  Mr. 
Shawhan-  did  splendidly  on  his  apples 
he  could  not  at  this  time  give  out  a 
report. 

H.  H.  Eagleston  grew  twenty-eight 
hundred  boxes  of  Jonathans  on  nine 
acres  of  seven-year-old  trees. 

F.  J.  Colburn  has  twenty  acres  Of 
apple  trees  set,  eleven  acres  in  bearing 
condition.  They  marketed  seven  thou- 
sand six  hundred  boxes.  The  trees 
were  nine  and  ten  years  old.  Three 
years  ago  Mr.  Colburn  paid  $300  per 
acre  for  the  orchard.  It  is  now  worth 
$1,000  per  acre. 

The  above  are  only  a few  of  the 
many  yields  on  apples  at  this  place. 

Prunes  are  a very  profitable  crop 
here  and  are  grown  extensively.  The 
fruit  is  shipped  mostly  to  Eastern 
markets  and  to  Europe.  C.  B.  Shontz 
on  twenty-seven  acres  received  $10,560 
for  his  1910  crop  of  prunes. 

Raspberries  do  well  here  and  yield 
from  $100  to  $200  per  acre.  One  of 
the  largest  raspberry  fields  in  the 
West  belongs  to  M.  B.  Sherman.  Mr. 
Sherman  has  thirty-five  acres  in  rasp- 
berries. This  gentleman  has  a very 
novel  way  of  harvesting  his  fruit.  In- 
stead of  marketing  his  fruit  while 
green,  he  waits  until  the  fruit  is  all 
ripe.  He  then  runs  a cutting  machine 
over  the  stalks  very  much  like  a mow- 
ing machine.  In  a few  days  Mr.  Sher- 
man says  that  he  places  the  stalks  or 
cuttings  in  a rack  with  tight  bottoms. 
The  fruit  is  then  flailed  out  and  passed 
through  a separator  or  cleaning  ma- 
chine. The  fruit  is  then  put  up  in  one- 
pound  cartons  and  sold  to  the  grocery 
trade.  The  dried  fruit  has  an  excel- 
lent flavor  and  Mr.  Sherman  is  cre- 
ating quite  a demand  for  his  fruit.  He 
is  also  manufacturing  a raspberry 
syrup  for  fruit  stands  that  is  very  ex- 
cellent. 

Payette  Valley  will  ship  one  thou- 
sand cars  of  apples,  two  hundred  cars 
of  prunes,  fifteen  cars  of  pears, 
twenty  cars  of  canned  fruits,  forty 
cars  of  canned  peas.  There  has  been 
fifty-five  cars  of  watermelons  and  can- 


taloupes shipped  this  season.  Two 
million  pounds  of  wool  was  shipped 
from  Payette  in  1910. 

Many  hundreds  of  new  orchards 
have  been  planted  in  the  Payette  Val- 
ley in  the  last  two  or  three  years.  The 
acreage  now  planted  to  fruit  in  the 
valley  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  acres. 

Potatoes  yield  from  two  hundred  to 
six  hundred  bushels  per  acre.  Cab- 
bage twenty  to  twenty-three  tons  per 
acre.  Alfalfa  from  six  to  eight  tons 
per  acre. 


TWO-YEAR-OLD  APPLE  ORCHARD  IN  PAYETTE  VALLEY.  IDAHO. 


MR.  SARGENT  in  HIS  EIGHT-YEAR-OT.D  ORCHARD,  NEAR  PAYETTE,  IDAHO. 
This  orchard  produced  fifij'-fire  cars  of  apples  on  fifty  acres. 


Easy  Monthly 
Payments  _ 


Dealer's  Price  to 
You  NOW  on 
This  Marvelous 
New  Engine* 


§■  ■■  Chilled 

M Imbila  Cylinder 
Engine 

New  offer  on  gasoline  engines.  Abso- 
lute free  trial  on  tills  marvelous  8-h.  p.  chilled 
cylinder  gasoline  engine.  Direct  from  the  enz/ne  works 
to  you.  No  dealer’s  profit.  Five-year  guaranty  by  the 
engine  works.  Perfect  engine  for  pumping,  hoisting, 
working  on  a harvester  and  running  «v«ry  piece  of 
machinery  on  a farm  or  In  a shop.  Lightest,  most 
compact,  simplest;  the  only  3-h.  p.  g“ir>oHne  engine  with 
chilled  cylinder.  Write  for  the  great  iaUcxluctory  offer. 

Send  No  Money.  “nY°a" 

dren*  See  for  yourself.  The  newest  achievement 
In  engines.  The  perfect  encine  at  last.  Use  it  ten 
days  free*  8end  5t  back  at  our  expense  if  you  don't 
■“  want  it.  This  engine  is  perfect  or  we  could 
not  make  this  offer*  Dealer’s  price  to  you 
for  a limited  time. 


Air 

Cooled 

New 

Model 

3 h.  p. 

5-Year 

Guaran* 

tee 


Schmidt’s  Pump  Jack  Fits  Any  Pump 

Does  all  any  3 h.  p.  engine  will  do  and  more — 
everything.  You  will  be  astonished  when  you 
read  our  catalogs.  This  engine  will  surprise 
you.  _ Our  new  offer  on  this  marvelous  en- 
gine is  amazing.  Just  send  your  name  and 
get  all  particulars,  also  valuable  book,  “How 
to  Use  Power,”  free.  Write  today— do  it  Now! 

SCHMIDT  BROS.  CO.  ENG.  WKS. 

Dept.  3328  Davenport,  la. 


IRRIGATION  PROBLEMS 

IN  ORCHARDS 

Solved  without  pumping  expense 
with  Automatic 

RIFE  RAMS 

Pump  Water  Automatically  Day  or  Night 

The  first  cost  is  low, 
■there’s  no  operating  ex- 
pense. Raise  water  30  feet 
for  every  foot  of  fall. 
Fully  Guaranteed. 

If  there  is  a stream, 
spring  or  pond  within  a 
mile,  write  for  Free 
Plans.  Free  Book  and 
Free  Trial  Offer. 

Rife  Engine  Co.,  2521  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  Yoric 


TREES 


Two  Hundred  Thousand 
Lusty,  Healthy,  Mountain-Grown  Trees — 
June  Buds  and  Two-Year-Olds.  Elberta 
and  All  Leading  Commercial  Varieties. 
WRITE  FOR  BARGAIN  PRICES 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES 


801  Mission  Ridge 


CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


The  social  environments  could  not 
be  better  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  Payette  is  a city  of  4,000  and 
has  twelve  churches.  The  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  has  cost  $25,000  and  all  the  indebt- 
edness is  fully  paid.  The  schools  would 
do  credit  to  the  best  town  of  Payette’s 
size  in  the  East.  The  people  are  of 
the  best  class  from  the  Eastern  states. 
All  are  working  in  harmony  for  the 
upbuilding  of  their  great  valley. 

Hundreds  of  beautiful  homes  dot 
the  valley  in  all  directions.  The  rays 
of  the  morning  sun  never  greet  the 
valley  that  it  does  not  see  some  new 
improvement  commenced;  his  last 
rays  never  leave  the  valley  without 
some  substantial  improvements  being 
accomplished. 

The  pure  ozone  sends  the  blood 
rushing  through  every  vein  and  artery 
like  the  rushing  waters  of  their  beau- 
tiful Payette  river,  giving  energy,  tone 
and  vigor. 

In  justice  to  this  great  valley  I must 
say  to  our  great  family  of  readers  that 
for  the  sick  this  climate  is  a balm.  To 
the  homeseeker  it  is  in  my  opinioa 
more  of  a paradise  than  where  Father 
Adam  was  beguiled.  And  if  it  had 
been  an  Arkansas  Black  grown  in 
Payette  Valley  that  Mother  Eve  be- 
guiled Adam  with  I couldn’t  blame 
him,  J.  M.  ALLEN. 
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The  Problem  of  Orchard  Heating. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  some  that 
The  Fruit-Grower  should  devote  an 
issue  specially  to  the  subject  of  orch- 
ard heating  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
It  would  seem,  at  first  glance,  as 
though  the  matter  should  be  discussed 
in,  say,  February  or  March.  But  that 
will  be  too  late  to  begin  a study  of 
orchard  heating,  if  best  results  are  to 
be  secured. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  much  to 
learn  about  protecting  fruit  buds  from 
freezing.  The  work  isn’t  so  simple  a 
proposition  as  it  looks.  One  must 
study  up  before  attaining  greatest  pos- 
sible success,  and  therefore  The  Fruit- 
Grower  brings  up  the  subject  early. 

One  must  decide  what  fuel  is  to  be 
used,  and  must  arrange  to  provide  a 
supply  of  same.  If  oil  is  to  be  used, 
cisterns  should  be  dug  to  hold  the  oil, 
tank  wagons  should  be  provided  to 
distribute  the  supply,  and  all  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  early.  If  coal 
is  to  be  used,  one  should  test  various 
grades  of  coal,  to  see  which  will  give 
best  results. 

And  then  one  should  order  heaters 
early.  Manufacturers  will  be  swamped 
with  orders  later,  and  hundreds  of 
growers  will  go  without  heaters,  simp- 
ly, because  their  orders  cannot  be 
filled.  When  you  decide  on  the  heater 
you  want  to  use,  place  your  order 
early.  It  is  likely  better  prices  can  be 
secured  now,  and  you  will  be  sure  of 
getting  your  heaters,  and  they  will  be 
ready  when  you  need  them. 

If  our  readers  have  questions  on 
orchard  heating,  we  hope  they  will 
ask  them,  and  The  Fruit-Grower  will 
try  to  have  them  answered  by  experi- 
enced persons.  Let  us  thresh  out  the 
whole  subject  now,  and  be  ready  for 
late  freezes  if  they  should  occur  next 
spring — while  hoping  for  the  best,  let 
us  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  This  is 
the  safe  plan. 

it 

Protecting  Against  Frost  in  Autumn. 

One  feature  of  the  orchard  heating 
problem  needs  yet  to  be  worked  out, 
and  that  is  protecting  fruits  and  veg- 
etables against  frost  injury  in  autumn. 
Everyone  knows  that  frequently  the 
first  hard  frost  in  autumn  is  followed 
by  weeks  of  good  weather,  and  that 
if  fruits  and  vegetables  can  be  saved 
from  the  first  cold  snap,  the  season 
can  be  lengthened  by  several  weeks. 

Now,  why  should  not  orchard  heat- 
ers be  used  to  accomplish  this  result? 
There  are  doubtless  thousands  of 
flower  lovers  who  would  gladly  use  a 
lew  heaters  to  carry  their  flowers 
later  into  autumn,  if  this  is  practic- 
able. Who  has  had  experience  along 
this  line?  Perhaps  it  might  be  feas- 
ible to  use  canvas  covers  for  the  flow- 
er beds,  and  then  put  a heater  or  two 


beneath  the  covers,  to  keep  the  flow- 
ers warm.  Usually  only  a small  area 
needs  to  be  heated,  and  this  plan 
should  not  be  impracticable.  Who 
knows  about  this? 

Then  there  is  another  use  to  which 
the  heaters  may  be  put,  and  that  is  to 
save  fruit  from  an  untimely  freeze.  We 
all  remember  the  very  unusual 
weather  in  October,  1906,  when  the 
mercury  dropped  suddenly  and  not 
only  froze  great  quantities  of  fruit  on 
the  trees,  but  iti  some  places  actually 
froze  the  trees  themselves.  The  edi- 
tor of  The  Fruit-Grower  was  in  Mich- 
igan the  day  after  the  great  freeze  and 
saw  thousands  of  bushels  of  fruit 
which  remained  ungathered,  having 
been  frozen.  Even  the  grape  crops 
had  not  been  all  harvested  when  the 
freeze  came.  The  temperature  drop- 
ped suddenly,  and  for  only  a few 
hours — but  it  was  enough  to  freeze 
the  fruit.  A few  hours’  protection 
might  have  saved  not  only  the  fruit 
but  the  trees. 

The  particular  freeze  referred  to 
was  quite  severe,  the  temperature 
dropping  very  low,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  fruit  can  stand  a much 
lower  temperature  at  that  time  of  year 
than  at  blooming  time,  and  it  may  be 
that  heaters  would  have  raised  the 
temperature  enough  to  have  saved  the 
crop. 

There  are  lots  of  things  yet  to  learn 
about  use  of  the  heaters,  and  we  want 
Fruit-Grower  readers  to  get  at  the 
facts  in  the  matter.  Report  your  ex- 
perience, whether  you  have  been  suc- 
cessful or  not — if  you  failed,  perhaps 
our  readers  can  help  you  find  just 
why  you  failed. 

it 

Good  for  Virginia. 

Last  year  an  apple  show  was  held 
in  an  Eastern  state,  and  in  sending 
out  the  premium  lists  announcement 
was  made  that  entries  were  open 
only  to  a limited  territory  tributary 
to  the  city  in  which  the  show  was 
held.  It  was  frankly  stated  that  it 
was  not  desired  that  Eastern  grown 
apples  should  compete  with  apples 
grown  in  the  Far  West,  under  irri- 
gation. 

At  that  time  The  Fruit-Grower 
pointed  out  the  unwisdom  of  making 
such  distinctions,  and  we  gave  it  as 
our  opinion  that  competition  should 
be  open  to  all  districts,  for  in  the 
markets  apples  from  one  district  must 
compete  with  apples  from  all  other 
districts. 

Now  comes  Virginia  with  a premi- 
um of  $50  for  best  five  bixes,  one 
each  of  any  five  of  the  following  va- 
rieties: Albemarle  Pippin  (Newton), 

Winesap,  York  Imperial,  Ben  Davis, 
Grimes  Golden,  Jonathan,  Spitzen- 
burg,  Baldwin,  Paradise  Winter 


Sweet,  Rome  Beauty.  The  exhibit  is 
to  be  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Virginia  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety at  Roanoke,  January  11  to  13, 
and  entries  must  be  made  by  Decem- 
ber 24  with  the  secretary,  Walter 
Whately,  Crozet,  Va. 

Good  for  Virginia!  The  growers 
down  there  have  an  idea  they  grow  as 
good  apples  as  are  grown  anywhere 
on  earth,  and  they  want  to  compete 
with  apples  from  anywhere  in  this 
exhibit.  This  is  the  right  spirit  it  is 
the  spirit  which  will  put  Virginia  hor- 
ticulture on  as  high  a plane  as  the 
horticulture  of  any  state — and  it 
means  that  Virginia  growers  will  not 
play  second  fiddle  to  anybody.  We 
repeat.  Good  for  Virginia!  And  we 
sincerely  hope  that  entries  for  this 
premium  will  be  made  from  many 
states,  just  to  show  Virginia  growers 
that  their  broad-guaged  policy  is  ap- 
preciated. The  editor  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  expects  to  attend  the  Virginia 
meeting,  and  we  want  to  see  a fine 
lot  of  entries  for  this  premium. 

* 

Prices  of  Apples. 

The  Fruit-Grower  publishes  no  crop 
reports  this  month,  for  our  reports 
for  October  cover  the  season  pretty 
well.  There  is  no  change  from  last 
month,  of  course,  as  to  the  quantity 
of  apples  produced,  and  it  seems  to 
be  generally  agreed  that  the  crop  of 
apples  for  1910  is  no  larger  than  the 
crop  of  1909,  if,  indeed,  it  is  as  large. 
In  fact,  our  firm  belief  is  that  the 
crop  is  hardly  so  large  as  in  1909. 

Prices  generally  are  lower  than  last 
year,  however.  This  is  no  doubt  due 
very  largely  to  the  fact  that  many  ap- 
ple handlers  lost  lots  of  money  last 
season  and  they  have  bought  more 
cautiously.  Another  thing:  It  is  no 

doubt  true  that  apples  have  been  so 
high  for  several  years  that  consump- 
tion has  been  shut  off,  and  lower 
prices  are  needed  to  help  increase  con- 
sumption. On  the  whole,  however, 
prices  have  been  satisfactory,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  growers  will  make 
good  money  on  the  season’s  deal. 

There  is  a pretty  general  feeling 
that  apples  will  not  keep  as  well  as  in 
ordinary  years,  for  in  many  sections 
the  crop  ripened  unusually  early.  An- 
other feature  of  the  season  is  that  in 
many  localities  the  fruit  ripened  be- 
fore it  had  attained  normal  color;  with 
a desire  to  get  more  color,  owners  left 
the  apples  on  until  they  were  fully 
ripe,  and  these  apples,  unless  put  in 
cold  storage  at  once,  will  not  keep. 

Altogether,  the  apple  situation  is 
regarded  as  satisfactory.  The  man 
who  has  good  apples  in  cold  storage, 
at  right  prices,  should  come  out  with 
a profit.  Let  us  hope  the  season  will 
show  good  profits  for  all  concerned. 

Selling  Direct  to  Consumer. 

Recently,  in  going  about  the  coun- 
try, the  editor  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
has  heard  many  apple  growers  discuss 
quite  seriously  the  plan  of  selling  their 
apples  direct  to  consumers.  Now,  we 
have  seen  advertisements  in  Eastern 
newspapers  offering  apples  direct 
from  farm  to  consumers,  and  have  no 
doubt  the  plan  worked  out  well.  A 
man  in  Wisconsin  has  built  up  an 
enormous  business,  and  a profitable 
one,  too,  selling  sausage  direct  to  con- 
sumers anywhere,  and  we  can  see  no 
reason  why  apples  cannot  be  handled 
in  the  same  way. 

At  any  rate,  we  want  to  hear  from 
our  readers  who  have  had  experience 
1 along  this  line.  Next  month  we  shall 
discuss  the  marketing  of  apples  in 
some  of  its  phases,  and  want  to  know 
about  the  direct  marketing  plan  re- 
ferred to. 

Who  has  tried  the  plan?  What 
were  the  results?  After  you  built  up 
a reputation  for  your  fruit,  did  you 
lose  your  trade  in  a year  when  the 
crop  was  short?  Theoretically,  the 
plan  of  selling  direct  is  all  right — now 
for  practical  experience.  Send  us  your 
report  for  our  December  issue. 

Attend  the  Apple  Shows. 

Once  again  The  Fruit-Grower 
would  urge  its  readers  to  attend  one 
of  the  great  apple  shows  to  be  held 


SAVE  YOUR 

Young  Trees 

The  Haukeye 
Tree  Protector 


will  do  this  at  a cost  of  a 
fraction  of  a cent.  Keeps 
off  rabbits  and  all  other 
gnawers  and  prevents  sun- 
scald  and  blistering  as  long 
as  the  tree  needs  protec- 
tion. It  is  a necessity: 
therefore  you  want  the 
best.  Easily  applied  and 
are  an  absolute  protection. 

PRICES* 

75c  Per  100,  $5  Per  1,000 

For  Circular  Giving  Full  Description  Address 

BURLINGTON  BASKET  CO. 

Burlington,  Iowa 


DAVIS  WIRE  FRUIT  TREE 

PROTECTOR 

is  made  about  18  inches  high,  4 
inches  in  diameter,  and  protects 
trees  against  rabbits.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  in  use  in  all  parts  of 
the  U.  S.  Cheap;  lasts  years. 
Write  for  prices  to 

JOHN  W.  DAVIS,  JR., 
Clarksville,  - Missouri. 


SEEDS  AND  TREES 

THAT  GROW 

We  can  supply  best  hardy  Nursery 
Stock  of  all  kinds  at  moderate  prices. 
Also  full  line  of  Farm,  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds.  Our  new  25th  Anniver- 
sary catalogue  for  season  1911  will  be 
ready  December  15th.  Do  not  fail  to 
write  for  a copy  of  this  beautiful  book, 
full  of  information,  and  take  advantage 
of  our  Special  Anniversary  Offers. 

GERMAN  NURSERIES  AND  SEED  HOUSE 

BOX  99  BEATRICE,  NEB. 


FIVE-YEAR-OLD 

MAGNATE 


Produced  five  bushels 
apples.  Leaves  partly 
stripped  from  tree. 
Have  also  a limited 
supply  of  Stay  man 
W inesap  scions  cut 
from  original  tree. 
Magmate  trees  can  be 
bought  at  this  nurs- 
ery only.  Send  for 
FALL  PRICE  LIST. 

Scheer  Nursery 
Leavenworth,  Kansas 


2.000,000 
Strawberry  Plants 

ef  the  follonuing  kinds  at  prices  as  follo'ws: 

MICHEL  EXCELSIOR 
KLONDIKE  THOMPSON 
in  25,000  lots  at 

$1.75  per  Thousand 

F.  O.  B.  this  place 

J.  A.  BAUER,  Judsonia,  Ark. 


WANTED— ROSES  IN  POTS 

inches  up.  Also  cuttings,  all  for 
December  delivery.  Address  at  once 
EDENVALE  NURSERY  CO.,  Edenvale,  Calif. 
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this  season,  if  at  all  possible.  Getting 
in  touch  with  the  up-to-date  growers 
who  will  be  there  will  be  in  itself  a 
great  benefit,  and  the  exhibits  of  per- 
fect ajpipDcs  will  be  an  inspiration  to 
an  ©radleavor  to  grow  better  fruit 
Then  the  exhibits  of  up-to-date  spray 
iirntg  machinery  will  be  worth  visiting 
— for  new  things  are  being  brought 
<out  all  the  time,  and  improvement  is 
'the  order  of  the  day.  At  the  National 
Horticultural  Congress,  at  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  November  9 to  17,  will 
be  held  a test  of  spraying  machines, 
which  in  itself  will  be  well  worth  a 
visit  to  the  exposition.  This  will  not 
be  merely  a test  of  operation  of  en 
gines  and  pumps,  but  a practical  test 
to  show  the  efficiency  of  various 
spraying  outfits.  Not  only  will  the 
judges,  who  will  be  men  competent  to 
judge  in  matters  of  this  kind,  pass 
upon  the  work  done,  but  the  amount 
iof  fuel  consumed  will  be  considered, 
and  the  pumps  will  be  taken  apart  and 
waives,  pistons,  etc.,  examined,  to  de- 
termine their  practicability  in  the 
hands  of  average  men.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  many  sprayers  have  been 
(entered  for  this  contest,  and  the  out- 
■come  will  be  watched  with  great  in- 
terest. Try  to  go  to  one  of  the  apple 
shows;  the  trip  will  pay  you  in  more 
ways  than  one. 

Fruit  Shows  and  Horticultural  Society 
Meetings. 

National  Horticultural  Congress, 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  Nov.  10  to  19. 

National  Apple  Show,  Spokane, 
'Wash.,  Nov.  14  to  19. 

Southern  Illinois  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, Centralia,  111.,  Nov.  22  and  23. 

National  Apple  Show,  Chicago,  111., 
Nov.  28  to  Dec.  4. 

Maryland  Horticultural  Society, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov.  28  to  Dec.  2. 

Oregon  Apple  Show,  Portland,  Ore., 
Nov.  30  to  Dec.  2. 

‘■‘Brother  Jonathan”  Apple  Show, 
St  Joseph,  Mo.,  Dec.  9 and  10. 

Virginia  Horticultural  Society, 
Roanoke,  Va.,  Jan.  11  to  13,  1911. 

The  Grape  Curculio. 

Editor  Fruit-Grower: 

Having  made  the  culture  of  the 
grape,  in  a small  way,  a hobby,  and 
observed  and  studied  its  development 
and  its  enemies,  I was  interested  in 
the  article  of  Mr.  L.  R.  Johnson  in  the 
September  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
entitled  “The  Grape  Berry  Moth.’' 
The  offspring  of  this  moth  I have 
been  observing  in  increasing  numbers 
during  the  last  two  years  among  my 
vines.  It  affects  the  grape  just  like 
the  plum  curculio  does  the  plum  and 
this  season  it  was  unusually  destruc- 
tive here  among  what  few  grapes 
escaped  the  frost.  I do  not,  however, 
believe  that  the  pest  can  be  extermin- 
ated by  spraying  with  poisons  unless 
one  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
fruit,  because,  from  my  observation, 
the  propagation  of  the  curculios  in 
continuous  throughout  the  grape  sea- 
son, being  deposited  on  the  green  as 
well  as  the  ripening  fruits.  In  fact  the 
most  of  the  destruction  that  I have 
noticed  to  some  varities  is  about  the 
.time  the  grapes  are  getting  edible  and 
after  they  are  fully  ripe;  the  egg  is 
(deposited  by  the  moth  and  in  a little 
while  it  digs  its  way  into  the  berry. 
Particularly  is  this  true  of  its  attacks 
on  the  Labrusca  species,  such  as 
Worden,  Concord,  Moore’s  Early, 
Woodruff’s  Red  and  the  Labrusca  hy- 
brids, Brighton,  Agawam  and  Goethe. 
The  latter  seem  to  be  more  attractive 
to  the  moth  than  any  of  the  other 
varieties  depositing  its  eggs  on  them 
continuously  from  the  time  the  grapes 
begin  to  be  eatable  until  they  are 
gone.  They  do  not  take  so  readily  to 
the  Aestivalis  species,  as  I have  found 
very  few  of  them  in  the  fruits  of  the 
Cynthianna  and  Norton’s  Virginia 
Seedling  or  Carman.  The  only  suc- 
cessful way  of  getting  rid  of  this  de- 
structive pest,  which  threatens  to  de- 
stroy the  grape  industry  of  Missouri, 
would  in  my  opinion  be  the  sacking  of 
the  grape  in  the  infected  region  and 
cutting  out  all  clusters  not  sacked,  so 
that  the  moth  could  not  propagate  it- 


Rambler 

Sixty-three 


LimiHed  Output 

1911 


THE  Rambler  line  for  1911  is  complete,  including  lan- 
daulets,  coupes,  limousines,  town  cars,  roadsters,  toy 
tonneaus,  and  five  and  seven-passenger  touring  cars  with 
detachable  fore  doors.  Details  and  construction  alike  for 
all;  two  sizes  — forty-five  and  thirty-four  horsepower. 
Forty-inch  wheels  on  all  seven -passenger  open  cars; 
thirty-six-inch  on  all  others. 

Every  detail  is  refined,  producing  gratifying  comfort  and  silence.  Stand- 
ard equipment  with  every  model:  Spare  Wheel  and  tire,  shock  absorb- 
ers, top  and  envelope,  wind  shield,  five  lamps,  gas  tank  and  tools. 
Ninety-two  per  cent  of  all  Rambler  parts  are  made  in  the  Rambler 
factory.  Years  of  experience  in  cultivating  painstaking  habits  of  work- 
manship have  created  a standard  of  quality  such  that  to  actually  make 
so  many  of  the  parts  even  in  a factory  as  large  and  completely  equipped 
as  the  Rambler,  the  output  must  be  limited.  The  Rambler  has  acquired 
distinction  as  the  standard  car  for  the  farmer  because  so  many  farmers 
possessing  the  keenest  buying  judgment  have  chosen  the  Rambler. 
In  many  cases  the  Rambler  has  been  the  choice  of  those  who  have 
had  experience  with  cars  of  low  value  and  have  learned  to  demand 
better  quality.  They  take  pride  in  owning  a car  of  quality.  Many 
purchase  the  Rambler  because  of  its  exclusive  advantages:  the 
Spare  wheel,  which  puts  an  end  to  tire  trouble;  big  wheels  and 
tires,  which  assure  comfort  and  less  tire  expense;  the  straight-line 
drive,  which  saves  power;  and  the  offset  crank  shaft  which  enables  you 
to  climb  a hill  as  fast  as  you  want  to  go  and  to  travel  on  high  gear,  in 
crowded  traffic,  no  faster  than  a man  usually  walks. 

You  can  have  a copy  of  the  Special  A nnouncement 
Number  of  the  Rambler  Magazine  if  you  will  send 
us  a postal  at  once,  giving  your  name  and  ad- 
dress and  stating  the  style  of  car  you  prefer . 

The  Thomas  B.  Jeffery  Company 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

Branches:  Boston.  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Cleveland.  San  Francisco 


self.  All  grapes  should  be  sacked  any- 
how. The  clusters  collect  all  manner 
of  unpalatable  stuff  in  the  way  of  dirt, 
spiders,  bugs  and  perhaps  disease 
germs  when  unprotected.  Sack- 
ing will  pay  even  in  large  vine- 
yards. It  absolutely  saves  the  crop 
from  the  ravages  of  black  rot,  cur- 
culio, bees,  wasps  and  birds,  whose 
toll  annually  exceeds  an  hundred  fold 
the  cost  of  sacks  and  sacking.  Any 
twelve-year-old  child  can  be  taught 
how  to  sack  grapes,  and  where  there 
are  large  vineyards  the  business  of 
sacking  would  furnish  from  one  to 
four  weeks’  employment  to  women 
and  children  near  towns  and  villages, 
to  the  advantage  of  both  the  grape 
grower  and  the  laborer.  The  work 
can  be  best  done  while  the  clusters 
are.  forming.  With  self-polinating 
varities  the  sacks  can  be  pinned  on 
before  the  flowers  open.  This  applies 
to  all -the  staple  varieties,  and  until  the 
berries  get  the  size  of  turkey  shot. 
Two-pound  manilla  sacks  should  be 
used.  The  sacks  should  be  drawn  up 
and  the  mouth  folded  about  one  inch 


over  the  branch  supporting  the  cluster 
and  firmly  pinned  under  it  and  a pin 
prick  or  two  should  be  made  in  the 
bottom  of  the  sack  to  allow  the  water 
to  escape  that  will  sometimes  find  its 
way  into  the  sack  from  the  rain.  If 
the  water  is  allowed  to  collect  in  the 
sacks  about  the  ripening  period  it  will 
rot  the  fruit. 

ALBERT  DE  REIGN. 

Do  you  use  any  modern,  labor  sav- 
ing machinery  ou  your  farm  or  in  your 
house,  things  such  as  a gasoline  en- 
gine, a power  sprayer,  an  automobile 
for  work  and  pleasure,  a typewriter,  a 
vacuum  cleaner  or  washing  machine? 
Do  you  have  water  under  pressure  in 
your  farm  home?  Do  you  have  elec- 
tric or  gas  light?  Does  any  member 
of  your  family  use  a camera?  Do  you 
have  a transplanting  machine?  Do 
you  use  any  kind  of  modern  machin- 
ery for  saving  work  for  yourself,  your 
household  or  your  farm  hands?  Will 
you  not  write  The  Fruit-Grower  what 
you  have  and  how  well  it  serves  your 


purpose?  The  April  number  of  The 
hruit-Grower  will  be  devoted  to  farm 
and  orchard  machinery,  and  you  can 
help  make  it  better  and  more  useful 
by  telling  about  your  newest  things  in 
the  machinery  line. 

Northern  Illinois  Horticultural 
Society. 

The  Northern  Illinois  Horticultural 
Society  holds  its  next  meeting  at 
Princeton,  111.,  on  December  8 and  9. 
Copy  of  the  program  can  be  had  from 
Air.  Frank  Hays,  secretary,  Wyanet, 
Ills. 

I consider  The  Fruit-Grower  one  of 
the  best  fruit  papers  which  comes  to 
my  office.  While  it  is  printed  in  the 
West,  it  is  broad-guage  enough  to  be 
of  great  service  all  over  the  country, 
I have  friends  even  as  far  north  as 
the  Annapolis  Valley,  Nova  Scotia, 
who  would  not  try  to  keep  house 
without  it. — F.  C.  Sears,  Massachu- 
setts, Agricultural  College, 
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Farmers  Need  Automobiles 


In  a recent  issue^  of  the  Fruit- 
Grower  was  a little  article  relating  to 
the  farmer  and  the  automobile.  As  a 
result  a number  of  letters  have  been 
received  from  Fruit-Grower  readers 
who  own  automobiles.  Newspapers 
for  some  time  passed  have  contained 
stories  that  people  were  mortgaging 
their  homes  and  farms  to  buy  auto- 
mobiles, and  that  we  are  becoming 
automobile  crazy.  However,  it  seems 
there  is  very  much  of  well  marked 
conservations  in  the  use  of  the  auto- 
mobile by  the  farmer. 

As  a rule  the  farmer  does  not  re- 
sort to  extravagance  in  the  purchase 
of  luxuries,  and  the  statement  of  con- 
servative bank  officials  is  to  the  ef- 
fect that  farmers  are  not  buying  auto- 
mobiles at  the  expense  of  the  farm. 

But  it  cannot  be  said  that  a large 
per  cent  of  the  people  are  not  going 
heels  over  head  in  debt  to  gratify 
their  desire  for  “joy  rides.”  It  seems 
from  all  evidences  that  the  farmer 
is  the  ultimate  consumer  of  automo- 
biles, and  further,  that  a heavy  per- 
centage of  the  sales  of  automobiles 
by  manufacturers  has  been  to  farmer 
customers.  This  is  reasonable  too, 
for  as  a class  fruit  growers  and  farm- 
ers are  wealthy.  Mr.  Leo  Steph- 
ens, Ex-President  of  the  Iowa  Bank- 
ers Association  has  said  “the  farmer 
is  entitled  to  own  an  automobile. 


No  class  of  peoeple  are  better  able 
to  afford  an  automobile  than  the 
fruit  grower  and  the  farmer.  Such 
a machine  can  be  kept  by  them  at 
a smaller  expense  than  by  the  average 
business  man  of  the  city,  as  they  are 
more  or  less  acquainted  with  handling 
machinery  and  can  do  much  of  their 
own  repairing,  whereas  the  city  man 
must  hire  his  work  done.  The  farmer 
is  prosperous  and  has  a good  fat 
bank  account.  He  can  afford  an 
automobile,  even  if  for  the  purpose  of 
pleasure  rides.  But  instinctively  the 
farmer  is  economical  and  will  make 
the  automobile  pay  as  good  dividends 


other  bore  20  fruits.  I have  never 
seen  a trace  of  blight  on  the  old  tree 
or  in  the  nursery.  Some  of  our  deal- 
ers think  it  has  as  good  a flavor  as 
Seckel;  it  is  larger  in  size  and  its 
yellow  color  makes  it  more  attractive. 

It  never  has  had  any  of  the  hard 
gritty  parts  as  has  the  Kieffer.  It 
is  a seeding  of  Kieffer  crossed  with 
Angouleme.” 

The  specimen  received  by  the  Fruit- 
Grower  was  over  ripe  and  its  best 
quality  could  not  be  determined,  but 
it  has  a good  clear  skin  that  is  bright 
yellow  in  color,  and  of  a decided 
“pear”  shape.  It  looks  as  though  it 


as  any  piece  of  machinery  on  the  j ought  to  make  a good  commercial 
farm.  fruit. 

The  manufacturers  of  automobiles 


are  giving  greater  consideration  to 
the  needs  of  farmers,  and  the  next 
few  years  will  see  machines  in  use 
which  are  of  greater  service  than  the 
machines  of  today.  It  cannot  be  said 
the  farmer  has  no  use  for  automobiles 
no  more  than  it  can  be  said  he  does 
not  need  a gasoline  engine  or  a 
power  sprayer,  cream  separator  or  a 
telephone.  The  farmer  has  use  for 
everything  that  will  lessen  the  farm 
work,  and  promote  greater  profits. 

An  Oklahoma  Fruit  Grower’s  Auto- 
moible. 

In  a recent  issue  of  your  paper  you 
asked  farmers  who  had  made  a prac- 
tical test  of  automobiles  to  give  their 


fresa.  This  oversight  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  berry  is  most  com- 
mon on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island: 
and  scarce  or  unknown  in  most  local- 
ities on  the  south  or  west  sides  of  the 
island.  W.  H.  HEIN. 


MR.  J.  A.  KISSICK.  YUKON.  OKLA.,  AND  HIS  AUTOMOBILE  LOAD  OP  APPLES. 


With  it  he  could  run  into  town  to  do 
his  shopping  or  transact  other  import- 
ant matters,  with  little  loss  of  time 
from  his  home  duties,  and  without 
taking  his  team  from  the  field.  No 
other  class  of  business  men  work 
harder  or  for  longer  hours  than  the 
farmer.  If  it  were  not  for  his  work 
in  the  open  and  healthful  air  he 
could  not  endure  it.  The  housewife 
too,  has  to  work  much  harder  than 
her  city  cousin,  and  without  the  same 
opportunities  for  entertainment  and 
change  of  scene.  As  a deserved  rec- 
reation then  why  not  own  a car  and 
enjoy  an  occasional  spin  and  a pleas- 
ant ride?” 

With  the  city  man,  in  the  majority 
of  instances  the  automobile  is  purely 
a luxury,  or  an  extravagant  toy. 
With  the  farmer  and  fruit  grower  it  is 
a machine  for  business.  It  can  be 
made  to  do  work,  and  work  that 
counts.  It  affords  quick  transporta- 
tion from  place  to  place,  and  where 
the  machine  is  equipped  with  detacha- 
ble tonneau  small  loads  of  various  kind 
can  be  carried  to  market  quickly.  Its 
motive  power  can  be  made  use  of  in 
many  ways  in  operating  the  machinery 
of  the  farm.  It  can  run  a cream 
separator  or  a cider  mill;  it  can  be 
hitched  to  a saw  and  cut  wood;  it 
can  help  fill  the  silo  and  pump  water. 
As  a source  of  power  the  automobile 
is  in  many  respects  of  far  greater 
service  to  the  farmer  than  many  of  the 
gasoline  engines  now  in  use,  and  has 
the  additional  advantage  of  serving  to 
carry  the  farmer  and  his  family  on 
pleasure  trips,  on  errands,  and  widens 
his  circle  of  acquaintances.  It  brings 
the  farmer  in  closer  touch  with  the 
urban  attractions,  and  will  serve  as 
an  important  factor  in  keeping  the 
'-'boys  on  the  farm, 


experience.  1 will  send  you  a photo 
of  my  car  today. 

I bought  my  car  in  March  1910  and 
commenced  to  haul  blackberries  to 
market,  18  miles  away,  on  June  3rd. 
Since  then  T have  hauled  peaches, 
apples  and  sweet  cider,  three  to  six 
times  a week,  and  I have  never  missed 
a trip  on  account  of  the  auto  not  be- 
ing ready.  I went  in  rain,  mud  and 
sunshine  just  the  same. 

I have  a 10  horse  power  machine, 
with  detachable  tonneau;  the  photos 
shows  the  back  part  and  top  that 
I had  made  for  use  in  hauling  fruit. 
I can  haul  36  crates  of  berries,  and 
I make  an  average  of  15  miles  per 
hour  on  a fair  dirt  road. 

I would  not  advise  one  to  buy  an 
auto  who  lived  in  the  sand  hills  or  a 
very  rocky  country,  but  where  the 
roads  are  reasonably  good  it  is  prac- 
tical to  have  one,  and  a great  pleasure. 
Yukon,  Okla.  JOE  A.  KISSICK. 

Douglas  Pear. 


On  October  15  the  Fruit-Grower  re- 
ceived a sample  pear  from  Mr.  A.  H. 
Griesa,  Lawrence  Kansas.  Mr.  Griesa 
makes  the  following  comments  on  this 
pear  in  his  letter  accompanying  the 
fruit: 

“This  pear  is  named  the  “Douglas” 
after  the  county  in  Kansas  where  it 
originated.  It  is  the  most  persistent 
bearer  I know  of.  The  original  tree 
fruited  in  1902,  and  every  year  since, 
save  in  one  year  when  the  frost  killed 
all  the  fruit.  Even  one-year-old  trees 
in  the  nursery  rows  have  bloomed 
and  on  half  of  the  limbs  of  two-year 
old  trees  there  have  been  buds.  On 
two  trees  that  had  been  top  budded 
two  years  ago  there  was  a half  bushel 
of  fruit,  one  tree  bore  60  and  the 


More  About  the  “Tree  Strawberry.” 

Since  we  published  the  query  of  a 
subscriber  who  wanted  to  know  about 
a so-called  “tree  strawberry”  several 
subscribers  have  written  us  on  this 
subject.  It  seems  the  subscriber  whose 
query  was  published  was  likely  being 
imposed  upon  by  a tree  agent,  and  yet 
two  subscribers  write  us  about  a plant 
known  as  tree  strawberry.  L.  R.  Cody, 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  refers  us  to  the 
book,  “California  Fruits,”  by  Prof.  E. 

J.  Wickson,  in  which  a so-called  tree 
strawberry  is  described  as  “Arbutus 
Unedo.”  This  is  an  evergreen  tree, 
“but  the  resemblance  of  the  fruit  to 
the  strawberry  is  only  in  color,  as 
the  fruit  has  a rough  outside  skin  and 
no  distinctive  flavor.  In  my  opinion, 
it  is  worth  growing  only  as  an  orna- 
mental, and  even  then  I could  not  say 
as  to  its  hardiness  or  the  range  of  ter- 
ritory in  which  it  can  be  grown,” 
The  other  letter  is  from  W.  H. 
Hein,  assistant  horticulturist  of  the 
Washington  Experiment  Station,  who 
tells  of  a fruit  which  grows  in  Porto 
Rico,  which  is  often  called  a “tree 
strawberry,”  but  which,  so  far  as  he 
knows,  has  not  been  grown  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Hein  says: 

“I  have  twice  noticed  inquiries  in 
your  paper  regarding  a tree  straw- 
berry. As  commonly  understood, 
such  a plant  in  this  country  is  un- 
doubtedly a joke,  though  advertised 
by  several  nurserymen.  Would  you 
care  for  a few  words  from  one  ac- 
quainted with  such  a fruit? 

“While  living  in  Porto  Rico  we 
were  supplied  daily  by  a so-called 
strawberry  that  grew  on  bushes  from 
two  to  six  feet  in  height.  These  bush- 
fruits  could  be  had  almost  the  year 
around,  but  were  most  plentiful  in 
winter  from  November  until  June.  I 
put  off  making  a careful  study  of  the 
plant  until  finally  amid  the  rush  of 
hundreds  of  other  things  this  berry 
was  neglected.  Again,  I have  often 
wanted  to  import  seeds,  but  feel  sure 
the  plants  would  never  survive  a win- 
ter farther  north  than  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia or  Florida.  The  berry  is  con- 
ical and  very  similar  to  a wild  straw- 
berry in  shape  and  color,  seldom  over 
three-eighth  inch  in  diameter,  seeds 
large  and  prominent,  much  drier  than  a 
strawberry  and  less  delicate  in  flavor, 
though  exceedingly  appetizing  to  an 
American  palate  long  deprived  of  the 
northern  fruits.  The  fruit  is  sold  by 
natives  who  gather  the  wild  berries 
early  in  the  morning  and  peddle  from 
door  to  door  at  once,  asking  from  five 
to  ten  cents  per  pound.  The  berry  is 
locally  known  as  fresa,  which  trans- 
lated means  strawberry,  although  the 
plant  is  entirely  different  from  what 
we  know  as  a strawberry.  It  prob- 
ably belongs  to  the  raspberry  plant, 
or  at  least  is  closely  related,  although 
in  nearly  every  respect  the  berry  it- 
self more  closely  resembles  our  straw- 
berry. Stories  of  this  tree-straw- 
berry  were  disseminated  by  many 
returned  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  and  thus  more  or 
less  curiosity  over  such  berry  may 
have  arisen.  I believe  seeds  of  this 
plant  might  well  be  tried  in  the  ex- 
treme South  and  perhaps  crosses  with 
our  native  fruits  might  bring  some 
valuable  results.  The  Agricu'tural 
Experiment  Station  at  Mayaguez,  P. 
R.,  can  probably  furnish  reliable  in- 
formation about  this  fruit  now,  al- 
though the  annual  reports  of  the  hor- 
ticulturist have  never  mentioned  the 
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« Owing  to  the  high  *J 
price  of  cotton  a ‘ 
great  many  over- 
alls are  now  being  . 
made  of  light: 
weight,  inferior 
materials.  In 


FITZ 


OVERALLS 

you  get  the  same  I 
cloth,  careful! 
workmanship  and  I 
size  you  did  two! 
years  ago.  Do  not  I 
accept  any  gar- 
ment just  as  good. 
Insist  on  Fitz’s.l 
BarnhamHaoni-Muoger  | 

DRV  GOODS  CO. 

Kansas  City.  mo. 


20th  Century 
Grader 


The  Light  Weight 
Wonder 


600 

Pounds 


— masters  the  most  difficult  pieces  of 
land — cuts  the  brush — stirs  the  soil 
so  it  won’t  need  ploughing — levels 
the  land — throws  up  dikes — digs 
ditches  and  maintains  your  roads. 

This  grader  is  invaluable  on  fruit 
farms.  One  man — one  team — operates 
it.  The  20th  Century  is 

The  Original  One-Man 
Machine 


It  is  all  steel  and  will  last  through 
years  of  hard  service. 

It  does  the  work  of  several  special 
machines  and  adds  to  your  profits. 

Send  a postal  card  for  complete 
detailed  information  and  pictures  of 
machine  in  actual  service.  Address 


The  Baker  Manufacturing  Company 

730  Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois 


S)NCE  IN  A LIFETIME 

is  often  enough  to  do  some  things.It’s  often  enough 
to  buy  a wagon  if  you  buy  the  light  kind*  Tn® 


ELECTRIC 


HANDY 

WAGON 

lasts  that  long  under  ordinary  conditions.  First,  the  life 
of  a wagon  depends  upon  the  wheels.  Tills  one  Is 
eaulpped  with  our  Electric  Steel  Wheels,  with  straight 
or  stagger  spokes  and  wide  tires.  Wheels  any  height 
from  24  to  60  in.  It  lasts  because  tires  can’t  get  loose,  no 
re-setting,  hubs  can’t  crack  or  spokes  become  loose,  fel- 
loes can’t  rot,  swell  or  dry  out.  Angle  steel  hounds. 
THOUSANDS  NOW  IN  DAILY  US£  m 

Don  t buy  a wacou  until  you  get  our  free  book,  “Wheel  Sense. 

fXEGTBIO  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  5 7 Quincy,  111. 


FRUIT-GROWERS’ 

SUPPLY  DEPOT 


Raney  Canners,  Farm  Evaporators,  Barrel 
Pressers,  Pointed  and  Step  Ladders,  Wilson 
California  Picking:  Bags,  Etc. 


FODDER  BINDERS 


SOMETHING  NEW-You  Can  Save  Your  FOD- 
DER with  Little  Labor.  Send  for  new  Catalog  to 


E.  G.  MENDENHALL 


Gen.  Agent  Clark's  Cutaway  Tools  and  Fruit* 
Growers’ Supply  Depot. 


Box  300 


KINMUNDY,  ILLINOIS 


Cherry  Trees 


WE  CAN  FURNISH  THE  BEST 

the  market  affords  in  both  one  and  two-year  trees. 
All  the  leading  varieties  in  both  sweets  and  sours 
Get  our  quotations  before  you  place  your  orders 

H.  M.  SIMPSON  & SONS,  VINCENNES.  IND. 


Yearly  Page  279 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


November,  1910  Page  lJ 


Price  of  191 1 Model  E-M-F  “30  $1000 

AND  GUARANTEED  FOR  ONE  YEAR  ABSOLUTELY 
THERE  S A LINE  THAT  WILL  CREATE  A SENSATION  IN  AUTOMOBILE  CIRCLES 

It’s  Our  Answer  to  the  “Bargain  Day”  and  “Automobiles  at  Half 
Price”  Advertisements  You’ve  Been  Reading  of  Late.  Also  We  Give 
Herein  Some  Facts  About  the  Present  Automobile  Situation — Espe- 
cially Prices.  As  Always,  We  Make  It  Openly— Take  the  Public 
Into  Our  Confidence  and,  Having  Nothing  Ouraelves  to  Conceal,  Tell 
Some  Things  Some  Other  Makers  Would  Prefer  to  Have  Left  Unsaid 


E-M-F  Five-Passenger  Touring  Car 
for  $1000 


IP  THIS  NEWS  COMES  AS  A SURPRISE  TO  YOU  as 

a prospective  buyer  of  an  automobile,  what  do  you 
suppose  will  be  its  effect  on  the  trade — on  compe- 
tition. Nothing  so  sensational  has  happened  in 
this  industry  since  the  first  announcement,  just 
two  years  ago,  of  the  $1,250  price  of  E-M-P  “30” — 
a price  which,  for  a car  of  that  size  and  power  and 
quality  at  that  time,  was  little  less  than  revolu- 
tionary. 

BEFORE  WE  GO  ANY  FURTHER  let  us  say  this  ad- 
vertisement is  directed  to  business  men — men  who 
are  in  the  market  for  an  automobile  and  who  are 
looking  for  the  best  possible  value  for  their  money. 
The  possession  of  the  wherewithal  to  buy  an  auto- 
moDile,  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  business  acu- 
men and  thrift  of  such  men.  We  assume  that  you 
who  read  this  are  versed  in  sound  business  methods 
— that  you  have  met  and  overcome  crises  in  your 
own  affairs — met  competition  of  all  kinds  fair  and 
unfair — intelligent  and  the  reverse. 

60  WE  ARE  GOING  TO  TELL  YOU  frankly  the  rea- 
sons which  have  led  up  to  and  the  reasons  why  it 

th0a^/^f'^re’tv,a1S  ’Tel}-as  Possible  for  us  to  reduce 
the  price  of  this  sterling  product  $250  from  the  for- 
mer pi  ice.  Much  said  herein  may  be  open  to  mis- 
representation— every  frank  statement  is.  But  as 
we  have  said,  we  are  no*  interested  in  the  few  su- 
per-critical folk  who  may  read  this.  We  expect  it 
win  be  received  with  disfavor  by  those  whom  it 
hits  hardest — our  rivals;  but  just  so  long  as  it 
meets  the  approval  of  men  who  know  and  men  who 
want  to  know  the  true  situation — -if,  in  short  it 
serves  as  a guide  to  you  to  buy  right— we  are  sat- 
isfied. 


Flanders  “20”  Runabout,  $700,  with  Rear 
Seat  attached,  $725.  Racy  Roadster,  $700 


price  sales  you  have  seen  advertised.  If  they  had 
anddq?lHneo-attnenti?n  -V?  makinS'  good  automobiles 
the  fl/iIeS.ltimately’  instead  of  treating 

the  automobile  industry  as  a game  to  be  played  for 
big  stakes,  all  would  have  been  different. 

?,F  COURSE  YOU  EXPECT  us  to  say  that  all  of 
£ ?a°es  not  touch  the  E-M-F  product  at  all.  That 
would  be  the  usual — the  ostrich  way.  But  we  never 

achit<^ifedUSUR~Mlat  is  n<?1  how  bis  successes  are 
achieved.  Besides,  you  know  better.  You  know 
that  when  thousands  of  automobiles  of  any  kind 
are  thrown  on  the  market  at  half  (list)  price  it 
naturally  affects  a concern  with  an  output  as  large 
SOld  ,is  one  Iess  Prospect  for  us 
Pf?P]e  who  buy  these  so-called 
, wl-*  Iater  they  have  paid  more  than 
*bj-rnark^;,pr,lce  ^or  iemons — to  use  the  vernacular 
— does  not  help  matters  at  this  time. 

I\ruPh:^ri;t?T0EtCTt  YS?  and’  since  we  saw  it  coming 
the  liefe1  wf  a t,rim,,°Hr  sails  t0  take  advantage  of 
steeiSwit’h  d!  idef  tt  was  a good  time  to  meet 
pnri,  J i ii_aed  se.t  a price  standard  that  will 
?nnnre  for  a long  time  to  come.  For,  observe,  this 
temporary  expedient.  It  is  permanent.  We 

noadoubtraCbout0thaU  at  a Str°ke  S°  there  C0Uld  be 

QUESTION  ARISES  in  your  mind: 
f MF  &F  Company  can  reduce  the  price  of 
E-M-h  30  one-fifth — from  $1,250  to  $1,01)0— was 
S.Mi  an  exorbitant  profit  on  that  car  Re- 
tell you'  why^  answer  1S’  there  was  not-  We  will 


SOME  FOURS  WOULDN’T  think  this  good  advertis- 
mg-  at  all.  One  who  read  the  original  draft  asked, 
Aren  t you  advertising  other  concerns  too  much?” 
We  admitted  that  might  be  so — but  they  are  wel- 
come  to  any  crumbs  of  publicity,  such  as  it  is  they 
can  pick  from  this.  Another  said,  “YVhy  expose  in- 
side aftalrs — what  business  is  it  of  the  public’s?’’ 
WE  NEVER  COULD  FATHOM  the  philosophy 
of  the  ostrich — nor  see  the  sense  of  treating  as 
trade  secrets,  matters  that  were  patent  to  the 
whole  world.  You  fool  nobody  but  yourself.  Be- 
sicles,  its  bad  advertising,  for  it  is  palpably  eva- 
heVen  J,hVeason  E-M-F  advertisinl  has  always 
flnrt  was  because  ^ was  always  frank 

and  appealed  to  reason. 

IT  IS  A MATTER  OF  COMMON  GOSSIP  that  you  can 
buy  many  of  the  best-known  makes  of  cars  at 
prices  ranging  down  to  half  the  list  price.  (In  this 
regard  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  “list  price,”  with 
many  manufacturers,  has  been  a meaningless  term 
It  represented  merely  the  maximum  price  they 
hoped  to  get  for  their  product.  E-M-F  “30”  has 
been  one  of  the  few  cars  that  could  not  be  bought 
anywhere  at  less  than  list  price — plus  freight 
charges  from  Detroit  to  destination.)  B 

SUCH  PRACTICES  MISLEAD  the  average  buyer  He 
is  mystified.  When  price  cutting  begins  he  won- 
ders  where  it  will  end.  And  when  cars  of  such 
well-known  makes  are  offered  at  half  (list)  price, 
he  naturally  wonders  if  it  is  not  the  same  with  all 
One  effect  has  been  to  bring  up  the  question,  “Has 
the  demand  tor  automobiles  fallen  off?”  The  an- 
swer is  easier  than  you  suppose. 

TTh?E  UACK  OF  DEMAND  for  automobiles, 

irie  motor  car  has  become  and  always  will  remain 
a necessity  in  modern  life.  There  never  will  be  a 
falling  off  in  demand  because  the  factories  that 
will  continue  in  business  after  the  storm  of  the 
next  few  months  has  subsided  will  be  unable  to 
more  than  supply  the  steady  demand  for  good 
motor  cars  at  right  prices.  Digest  that  last  sen- 
tence— it  means  much  not  only  to  the  trade,  but  to 
you  as  a possible  buyer.  It  is  a bad  thing  to  buy 
an  automobile  from  a concern  that  may  not  be  In 
existence  a few  weeks  or  months  hence. 

BUT  THERE  IS  A LACK  OF  DEMAND  for  obsolete 
models.  There  has  been  for  some  months.  For 
cars  with  noisy,  power-consuming,  trouble-making 
planetary  transmissions,  there  is  no  demand 
o!y!i0n?v,tbe  knowing.  Cars  with  overhead  valves 
and  other  obsolete  features  have  been  a drug  on 
the  market  for  some  time.  It  is  a truism  that  cars 
that  can  be  bought  at  half  price  are  twice  too  dear 
— -and  that  term  applies  to  obsolete  models  of  any 
make  Better  buy  a second-hand  car  of  modern  de- 
sign than  such  an  one. 

STILL  THAT  ALONE  DOESN’T  EXPLAIN  the  pan- 
^ky.con,ditlon,tbat  exists  at  this  moment.  This 
(September  and  October)  has  always  been,  with  us 
the  best  selling  season  of  the  year.  Weather  and 
roads  are  ideal  and  everything  invites  to  out-of- 
doors.  Besides,  the  prosperous  farmers  who  have 
aiways  taken  the  larger  part  of  our  output,  are 

E inF-ns  ™yP 

It  doesn it  touch  us,  however,  and  we  think  it  will 
nghr[  Ld  ventnatiohnere  th6  S°°ner  to  let  in  s°me 

PROMOTION  AND  INFLATION  is  the  answer  o 
™°rdR  nfveryA°od  thing  is  imitated.  EvIJ^r  Indus- 
Jry  Plagued  by  promoters.  The  more  prosperous 
the  business,  the  more  does  it  invite  theP  activities 
of  promoters.  The  automobile  business  has  been 
no  exception.  The  public,  as  usual,  was  misied  for 
know6’  b'V  ev?rV  Intelligent  man  ’inside  the  lines 

knew  and  waited  for  the  inevitable  We  did and 

we  were  ready  for  it,  as  this  ad  proved  ° “ 

THEY  BECAME  ENTANGLED  in  the  meshes  of  their 
own  manipulations.  One  expedient  adopted  in  this 
extremity  is  the  “Bargain  Day”  and  hllf  (list) 


FLANDERS’  FORECAST 

INhm^RCH’e  ,.®0S»  at,,,the  flrst  meeting  of  the  share- 
e E-M-F  Company,  General  Manager 
„‘“d^s’  after  describing  the  type  of  car  the  com- 
pany proposed  to  manufacture,  said' 

“Our  strength  is  in  quantity  production.  We 
have  the  talent,  the  capital,  and  >ve  will  have 
the  factory  facilities.  We  can  manufacture 
more  automobiles  of  a better  qunlity  at  a 
lower  cost  than  any  other  concern  in  exist- 
ence, I verily  believe. 

“U"r;s.  of  the  type  I have  described  (E-M-F 
30’  five-passenger  touriug  car,  fully  equip- 
now  command  prices  raugiug  from 
$1,500,  $1,000,  $1,750  and  $2,000.  I believe 
these  prices  are  too  high — the  value  is  not 
tnere.  There  is  our  opportunity. 

“Manufacturing  in  large  quantities,  we  can 
buy  materials  to  the  best  advantage.  Hav- 
ing the  cash  to  pay  and  take  our  discounts, 
we  can  under-buy  other  makers.  Most  of 
them  ore  merely  assemblers,  paying  interme- 
diate profits  to  part  makers.  We  shall  man- 
ufacture every  part  of  our  ears — east  our 
owu  cylinders,  forge  and  stamp  and  heat- 
treat  our  own  steel,  make  our  own  bodies  and 
every  other  part.  In  this  way  we  can  reduce 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  so  ns  to  be  able  to 
sell  a better  car  than  those  I have  cited,  for 
about  $1,300.  ’ 

“Then  If,  as  I firmly  believe,  the  quality  of 
the  ear,  backed  by  the  reputation  of  our  or- 
gnnization,  will  so  appeal  to  buyers  as  to 
create  its  own  market,  the  selling  eost  will 
be  so  low,  we  onght  to  be  able  to  cut  off  an- 
other fifty  dollars  and  place  the  car  on  the 
market  at  $1^50.  If  we  can  do  that  the  de— 
mand  will  be  greater  than  we  can  possibly 
supply.  r J 

“So  much  for  the  coming  season.  But  we 
must  build  for  the  future.  \Ve  here  believe 
In  the  permanency  of  the  automobile  business 
— else  we  would  he  foolish  to  invest  so  heav- 
ily In  permanent  factories.  We  must  begin 
now  to  plan  for  that  future.  E-M-F  “30”  lias 
been  designed  with  that  idea  uppermost.  We 
have  embodied  those  features  that  will  meet! 
the  needs  of  the  greatest  number  and  endure 
longest.  From  year  to  year  we  shall  improve 
wherever  possible,  but  make  no  radical 
changes.  Whatever  other  models  we  may 
from  time  to  time  see  fit  to  bring  out,  they 
will  he  merely  to  fHl  out  the  line.  E-M-F 
“30”  shall  remain  our  standard — our  perma- 
nent model. 

“The  public  has  been  saying  prices  of  auto- 
mobiles must  come  down.  And  while  the 
public  says  many  things  without  deep 
thought,  and  while  this  is  said  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  cost  of  making  automo- 
biles, the  public  is  right,  and  eventually  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  realize  that  prophecy.  ‘ But 
we  shall  not  do  it  by  making  a cheap  ear  in 
the  sense  that  cheapness  means  poor  qunlity. 

That  would  he  fatal. 

“Once  we  have  built  and  paid  for  oar  fac- 
tories and  equipment,  standardized  our  prod- 
uct and  perfected  it  to  the  degree  that  will 
make  few  replacements  necessary  to  keep 
our  guarantee  good;  when  we  have  developed 
a car  that  we  can  guarantee  for  a year  abso- 
lutely; by  that  time  our  customers  will  be 
many  and  they  will  all,  if  properely  treated, 
be  our  salesmen— then  I believe  we  can  pro- 
duce this  same  ear  in  its  highly  perfected 
state  and  sell  It  for  NOT  FAR  ABOVE 
$1,000.” 

WAS  EVER  PROPHECY  FULFILLED  more  com- 
pletely than  that  one?  Was  ever  a business  fore- 
cast more  accurate?  Was  ever  a worthier  ambi- 
tion realized? 

REMEMBER  THAT  WAS  IN  1908— April,  to  be  exact, 
bo  the  plan  which  we  announce  in  this  “ad”  to 
place  E-M-F  “30”  in  the  hands  of  buyers,  backed 
"ot.  ® *?ne  by  its  great  reputation — there  are  over 
18.000  in  use  today,  and  every  owner  boosting — but 
backed  also  by  a full  year’s  guarantee  at  $1,000 
was  laid  with  the  very  foundation  of  this  company 
— at  its  first  meeting. 


Wwe"eUe^dVIfm''if  S£W  IT  We  did-and 

npm-iPfa  ^be  first  two  years  this  company  had  to  ex- 
pend  large  sums  on  factory  buildings  and  the  In 

mliU  Good  ^a6b‘nery’  tools,  jigs  a#!  other  £qu  £ 
menu  LtOOu  business  rules  dictafprl  that  *i,.  „ * , 

rwUe*’  ^bsorbed  by  the  output  of  those  years  The 
price,  $1,250,  was  the  lowest  possible  under  thneo 
conditions,  and,  you’ll  recall,  other  mlke?s  nrediet? 
6d  our  speedy  downfall,  so  narrow — so  dancpmn^iv 

th™medid  th6y  C°nsider  our  margin  oanfreom8i? 

c r e <Pt^  o d yt * o w s " t hey'  "ar  e * 'rmt.0  'f u r rfi  s h e d° ^by”  o u r 

°Ur  problem  n°w  is  not  to  pay  for  y hose 
plants— they  are  all  paid  for— but  to  keen  them 

as  you 

FIGURE  it  OUT  FOR  YOURSELF.  Suppose  we  re- 
ceive  a.n  average  net  profit  of  fifty  dollars  per  car 
Anr?UCn  an  ol]tPVt — pretty  fair  day’s  pay  isn’t  it? 

b a c k.r o f "it,0 w o u 1 d' y o'lf ?~  Y°U  bUy~and  its 

YOU  SEE  IT’S  VERY  SIMPLE  when  you  strin  It  of 
al.  mystery  and  get  down  to  brass  tacks.  The  lower 
J^me  ? j J ’ ,we  are  confident,  more  than  double  the 
demand-places  this  car  within  the  reach  of  thou 
nanidcfnlyh0  would  otherwise  have  to  be  contentwith 
a pla^ary  transmission  abomination,  or  do  with- 
ti°r  pay  I?,ore  than  they  feel  they  ought  to  pay 
for  the  car  they  want.  Having  the  demand  we 
rnn  our  plants  the  year  around.  The  “o’ver- 

iSS  nu^6fha-6f 

all>  we  can  k66p  our  splep- 

WE  EMPLOY  12,500  MEN.  These  and  their  families 
nr?6tv,d  °P  fbis  company  for  their  livelihood  They 
are  the  pick  of  the  trade — most  of  them  have  been 
with  us  from  the  first.  Every  man  is  an  expert  in 
his  line,  be  that  line  of  great  or  little  importance 

?er  carWthhaatnmnthpS  31  P°ssible  for  us  to  make  a bet- 
yearCar  than  others— one  we  can  guarantee  for  a 

OTHERS  ARE  RETRENCHING  JUST  NOW.  That’s 

our  opportunity.  We  shall  double  up— the  demand 
is  there  and  will  always  continue.  We  haven't  the 
slightest  doubt  about  that.  So  you  see  our  oppor- 
tuu’ty  m also  yours— for  the  factors  that  make  it 
possible  and  the  confidence  that  actuates  us  in 
Pytt.'ng  the  price  of  this  car  at  such  an  un-dreamed 
h£=^I^'nrv.’  a so  make  if  Possible  for  you  to  own  the 
best  30-horsepower  family  touring  car  ever  made 
f^Jfbe  prlce  you  have  always  said  a first-class  au- 
tomobile should  be  bought  for. 

UNTIL  VERY  RECENTLY  this  move  was  impossible 
—much  as  we  would  have  liked  to  do  it— To®  you’ll 
remember  we  had  it  in  mind  from  the  very  fi?st 
Last  season  when  we  bought  materials  and  eauiD- 
ment  for  the  1910  model,  prices  were  inflated  be- 

n?thda?  thraetat°n’  Trhe  Pr.ornoters  were  at  their  ze- 
p*tb  at  fhff  time.  Legitimate  makers  found  them- 
selves bidding  for  supplies,  against  concerns  we  all 
knew  could  not  stay  in  the  business  more  than  a 
year  or  two.  Prices  of  tires  and  all  others  itemS 
went  soaring  So  we  had  to  await  the  return  of 
normal  conditions— and  that  is  what  we  now  have 
Some  tjmid  folk  think  it  is  a slump.  It  isn’t — Just 
water  finding  its  level,  that’s  all.  J 

TODAY  WE  CAN  RUY  materials  at  their  intrinsic 

Don  e’  Thf/w/IV6  c'a;lh  ou/  wants  get  first  atten- 
^!q>n'v.  ^bls>  and  the  other  factors  we  have  describ- 
®d  ab?ve.  make  it  possible  to  realize  our  fondest 
ambition  anci  give  you  a car  at  a price  and  of  a 
quality  that  cannot  be  equaled  by  any  other  con- 
cern on  earth. 

LET  US  IMPRESS  THIS  FACT  UPON  YOU-  There  is 
no  change  in  the  1911  model.  We  could  find  no 

191 0 mod e? P E "mI.* wafr‘it  a weak  sPot  in  the 
i»iu  moaci.  Jii-M-F  30  is  today  recognized  as  tho 

standard  American  car.  It  has  set  the  styles  and 
the  pace  for  nearly  three  years.  We  believe  it  will 
do  so  for  at  least  three  years  more. 

A BETTER  MOTOR  CAR 
MADE.  Never  a better  chassis  throughout.  It’s 
fn1nipped  w,th  a Splitdorf  magneto  that  never 
fails  nor  varies  in  efficiency.  It  is  designed  for 
hntdhWOrk — t0  b?  driven  not  by  expert  chauffeurs 

car  to  Sn’iL1  „hatS  Pr°ven  the  ™ost  economPcai 
to  maintain  that  ever  was  made.  Eighteen 

askUthem  owners  wiI1  add  to  what  we  have  said — 

IF  E-M-F  “30”  WAS  AN  UNKNOWN  CAR— a new  and 

untried  product — it  would  be  different  This  “ad” 
But'it  F°t>,th<Ln  bestich  a thunderbolt  to  the  trade. 
f:l._  .. 1S,^^ v e best-known  car  in  America  today.  It 
‘s‘”‘t,s  third  year  in  the  present  form.  Never  was 
a greater  record  of  service  and  of  satisfaction. 

YEAR’S  GUARANTFE  which  we  announced 
some  time  ago — on  the  1910  model — goes  with  the 

roin  ?i,0i\e'  alS°  a.nd  at  tbe  *1.000  Pricf.  And  if  you 
,.ead ,Wat  guarantee  you  II  find  it  is  unequivocal — 
]t™6ans  Just  what  it  says — we  guarantee  E-M-F 
30  for  one  year  absolutely. 

^ANDERS  “20.”  1911  Model,  is  also  ad- 
ii'ft®d,  to  the  new  conditions.  It  is  now  $700  for 
Roadster  and  Runabout  types;  Tourabout,  $725  We 

haven  t said  much  about  this  car  in  this  “ad” 

wasn  t room.  We  will  in  another,  though.  Watch 
for  it — it  will  be  enlightening. 
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W atsonville’s  Apple  Show 


The  Apple  Annual  held  at  Watson- 
ville, California,  October  10-15th,  was 
all  and  a great  deal  more  than  was  ex- 
pected. Although  the  original  inten- 
tion was  to  have  just  a local  exhibi- 
tion of  Watsonville  products,  so  much 
interest  was  aroused  that  it  was  fin- 
ally decided  to  make  it  a state  affair. 
Fruit  was  sent  from  many  counties, 
and  the  result  was  that  35  carloads,  or 
over  20,000  boxes,  of  apples  were  used 
in  making  an  exhibition  that  excited 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  vis- 
itors. 

The  opening  speech  was  made  by 
Governor  Gillett,  to  whom  the  direc- 
tors of  the  show  presented  a huge 
apple  pie  nine  feet  in  diameter  and  six 
inches  deep.  A good  sized  crowd  at- 
tended from  the  opening  day,  many 
coming  from  such  distant  points  as 
Los  Angeles. 

While  considerable  skill  and  inge- 
nuity were  shown  in  making  the  fea- 
ture exhibits,  yet  more  attention  was 
devoted  to  making  attractive  displays 
of  the  boxed  apples.  There  were 
many  carload  lots  in  the  show. 

During  the  week,  in  addition  to  pa- 
rades, box  making  contests,  etc.,  ad- 
dresses on  the  apple  industry,  insect 
control,  packing,  etc.,  were  made  by 
Otto  D.  Stoesser,  president  of  the 
Apple  Annual;  A.  V.  Stubenrauch, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; W.  H.  Volch,  horticultural  com- 


that,  for  five  months  of  the  year,  give 
employment  to  4,000  people,  while 
10,000  persons  are  supported  by  the 
apple  industry  of  the  district. 

The  first  orchard  in  Pajaro  Valley 
was  set  out  in  1853,  but  it  was  not  un- 
til recently  that  the  industry  was  given 
much  thought.  In  fact,  in  1894-95 
only  275  cars  were  shipped.  This  year 
1,762  cars  have  been  shipped,  which  is 
473  carloads  more  than  the  total  for 
this  date  last  year.  They  are  going 
out  at  an  average  of  over  40  carloads 
per  day  ,and  the  total  shipments  for 
the  season  will  be  about  5,000  car- 
loads. 

Irrigation  is  used  in  this  valley  for 
the  growing  of  small  fruits,  such  as 
berries,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for 
growing  apples.  The  climate  seems 
to  be  especially  favorable  for  apple 
culture  and  the  crops  are  grown  with 
the  minimum  of  labor. 

“The  trouble  with  our  orchardists,’ 
said  Mr.  Steinhauser,  one  of  the  apple 
show  directors  to  a Fruit-Grower  rep- 
resentative, “is  that  their  money 
comes  so  easily  that  they  sit  down 
rub  their  hands  and  don't  care  much 
about  improving  their  business.  Few 
of  our  growers  know  much  of  the  real 
trials  and  troubles  of  gathering,  pack- 
ing or  marketing  an  apple  crop.  Very 
little  spraying  is  done  as  the  codling 
moth  does  not  bother  much.  There  is 
nothing  to  worry  about  as  a crop 


THE  rRIZE- WINNING  EXHIBIT  OF  FOUB  CABLOADS  AT  WATSONVILLE  (CAL.)  APPLE  SHOW. 


missioner;  E.  H.  Shepard,  editor  of 
Better  Fruit,  Hood  River,  Ore.;  W.  S. 
Ballard,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry; 
Prof  C.  W.  Woodworth,  University  of 
California,  and  others. 

You  never  heard  much  about  Wat- 
sonville, did  you?  Although  the  town 
is  only  100  miles  south  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, many  California  people  didn’t 
know  much  about  it  until  this  year. 
However,  let  me  tell  you  there  is  an 
apple  district  that  is  going  to  make 
apple  growers  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains  know  the  meaning  of  com- 
petition before  many  more  crops  are 
picked. 

This  district,  comprising  120  square 
miles,  or  77,000  acres,  has  1,000,000 
bearing  apple  trees  and  as  many  more 
in  sight.  Already  the  growers  of  Pa- 
jaro Valley,  in  which  Watsonville  is 
located,  are  shipping  annually  more 
apples  than  the  states  of  Washington 
and  Oregon  combined.  Over  in  Eng- 
land, Germany,  Australia,  China, 
Japan,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Hawaii, 
and  away  down  in  South  Africa,  peo- 
ple are  eating  Watsonville  apples. 
Bellflowers  and  Newtown  Pippins  are 
the  variety  mostly  grown;  but  recently 
Red  Winter  Pearmains,  Smith  Ciders, 
Alexanders,  Gravensteins,  Missouri 
Pippins  and  others  have  been  grown 
and  shipped.  The  annual  income  in 
Pajaro  Valley  from  apples  is  close  to 
$2,500,000.  Enormous  profits  seem  to 
be  the  rule;  for  instance,  $21,000  in 
three  years  from  40  acres  is  one 
grower’s  record.  The  average  yield  is 
from  $250  to  $800. 

In  Watsonville,  a town  of  6,000  in- 
habitants, there  are  76  packing  houses 


failure  is  unknown.  In  fact  in  the 
spring  our  growers  contract  their  en- 
tire apple  crop  on  the  trees.  Take  the 
case  of  one  of  our  well  known  grow- 
ers: He  sold  his  crop  for  $5,000  and 

the  buyer  goes  into  the  orchard  after 
it.  He  could  have  made  more  if  he 
had  handled  the  crop  himself,  but  that 
$5,000  looked  so  good  he  stopped  right 
there.  We  don’t  know  the  meaning  of 
“selling  troubles.”  Why,  an  English 
buyer  purchased  in  one  lot  last  week 
400  carloads  for  London,  a transaction 
involving  nearly  a quarter  of  a million 
dollars. 

“This  is  a splendid  berry  growing 
district,  too.  This  season  we  shipped 
140,000  chests  of  strawberries.  We 
have  them  from  April  until  December, 
and  $500  isn’t  considered  anything  ex- 
traordinary for  a season’s  return  from 
one  acre.  Some  growers  raise  straw- 
berries between  the  trees  in  their 
young  orchards. 

“Yes,  we  believe  in  running  the 
poultry  business  as  an  adjunct  of  fruit 
growing.  This  is  especially  the  case 
where  a grower  is  waiting  for  his  trees 
to  reach  bearing  age. 

“We  are  just  beginning  to  realize 
the  magnitude  of  our  industry,”  con- 
tinued Mr.  Steinhauser,  “and  our  peo- 
ple feel  that  they  have  much  to  learn 
yet  about  the  more  scientific  methods 
of  apple  culture.  That  was  the  object 
of  holding  this  fair:  to  give  our  grow- 
ers a chance  to  learn  by  comparison 
of  the  different  methods  of  apple 
growing.  Every  year  our  acreage  in- 
creases and  our  apples  are  found  in 
new  markets.  While  as  yet  we  haven’t 
to  any  extent  made  the  eastern  apple 


Supply  Your  Neighbors  With 
Tile — Make  Big  Easy  Money 


ANY  farmer  can  easily  make  and  quickly  sell  at  a big,  handsome  profit  all 
the  tile  he  can  make  with  this  simple  little  easy-to-operate  tile  machine. 
Operates  either  by  hand  or  power.  One  man  or  a boy  can  turn  out  3U0 
to  600  perfect  tile  in  nine  hours.  If  operated  by  power  you  can  make  two  tile  a 
minute  without  a bit  of  trouble.  In  a few  days  you  can  make  enough  for  your 
own  farm  and  save  a good  wad  of  real  money  besides.  Then  you  can  sell  every 
farmer  near  you  at  a big.  profit  all  they’ll  buy  as  rapidly  as  you  make  them. 

Ten  Days  Free  Trial 

to?  ten  Sgl  7rJI triage ' “wEt ’ to  prove 

machine  makes-how  easy  it  is  to  operate  and  how  quickly  you  ^Ly,?inA  ,roduces 

want  to  show  you  the  big,  steady,  easy  profit  there  Is  in  selling  the  tile  this  machine  produces. 

D.  L.  Gordon  of  St.  Johns,  Mich.,  writes:  “Would  say  that  it  is  the  best  “ac^i“e  onthe. 
market.  I have  made  eighty-five  tile  in  sixty  minutes,  on  the  hand  m^hlne.  William  W adley 
of  Pleasant  Grove,  Utah,  writes:  “I  have  tried  the  ^chineandt^ 

wav  I am  eiehtv-flve  years  old  and  can  make  one  hundred  good  tile  in  a .day.  nooeri  j. 
Cobbley  of* Pleasant  Grove^U tah,  writes : “I  find  it  as  good  as  recommended.  The  machine  la 
mine  and  the  money  deposited  in  Pleasant  Grove  bank  is  yours.  , 

We  have  a whole  lot  more  of  these  letters  we  want  to  send  you 
as  proof  of  the  value  of  this  money  making  tile  machine.  We  want 
to  give  you  this  ten  days  free  trial  to  prove  to  you  that  inside 
of  a week  you  can  get  your  money  back  and  clean  up  profit 
besides. 

Think  how  you  can  turn  your  spare  time— rainy  days  or  idle 
hours  into  good  hard  cash.  If  you  are  too  busy,  give  your  son  a 
chance  to  make  some  money  on  the  side  for  himself. 

The  machine  requires  no  tamping— no  pallets.  So  simple  it 
will  never  get  out  of  order.  Makes  tile  3,4,5,  6 and  8 Inch;  1-14 
Inches  long.  Every  tile  comes  out  smooth,  even,  sound  and  perfect. 

The  best— most  durable  and  easiest  to  operate  tile  machine  that 
you  can  buy.  1,000  tile  3 to  6 inch, cost  you  about  $3  to  $5;  8 inch 
cost  only  $10  to  $12.  Let  us  show  you  how  to  make  the  toughest 
and  most  inexpensive  tile  on  earth.  Let  us  show  you  how  you  can 
sell  every  farmer  you  know.  Write  today  and  we  will  tell  you  how 
to  get  one  for  10  days  free  trial.  Interesting  booklet  sent  also. 

The  Farmers  Cement  Tile  Machine  Co. 

507  Beach  St.,  St.  Johns,  Michigan  ~ 


The  Pruning  Book 


Will  Be  Sent  To  You,  Postpaid,  for 


$1.50 


The  latest  edition  of  Dr.  Bailey’s  great  book  on  Pruning  of  fruit 
trees  and  plants  is  now  ready,  and  The  Fruit-Grower  will  fill  all  orders 
promptly,  at  above  price. 

This  is  really  a great  book,  and  it  should  have  a place  in  the  library 
of  everyone  who  has  a fruit  tree  or  plant.  Hundreds  of  apple  orchards 
now  unproductive  can  be  made  profitable  by  judicious  pruning — and  this 
is  just  the  book  to  help  you  do  the  work  properly.  One  _ rule  of  pruning 
is,  “Never  cut  a limb  until  you  know  just  why  you  do  so,”  and  the  Prun- 
ing Book  is  to  tell  you  just  why  every  cut  with  knife  or  saw  should  be 
made. 

Let  us  quote  from  the  table  of  contents,  showing  just  what  subjects 
are  treated— the  book  is  divided  into  two  general  divisions,  The  Funda- 
mentals, and  The  Incidentals.  Under  the  former  head  we  find: 


The  Philosophy  of  Pruning 

Does  pruning  devitalize  plants? 

The  Fruit-Bud 

The  bud  and  the  branch. 

The  leaf-bud  and  the  fruit-bud. 


illustrated  by  the 


illustrated  by  the 
illustrated  by  the 


The  fruit-spur 
apple. 

The  fruit-spur 
pear. 

The  fruit-spur 
plum  and  cherry. 

The  peach  and  the  apricot. 

Gooseberries,  currants  and  juneberries. 
Co-terminal  fruit-bearing. 

Grapes  and  brambles. 

How  to  tell  the  fruit-buds. 

Summary  synopsis  of  the  positions  of 
fruit-buds. 

The  Healing  of  Wounds 

The  nature  of  the  wound. 

Suggestions  to  the  pruner. 

When  to  out  the  branches. 

Dressings  for  wounds. 

How  to  make  the  cut. 

The  mending  of  trees'. 


The  Principles  of  Pruning 

Heavy  top-pruning  produces  wood. 

Heavy  root-pruning  lessens  wood. 

Heavy  top-pruning  rejuvenates  the 
plant. 

Pruned  plant  resumes  its  normal  habit 

Habit  varies  from  youth  to  age. 

One  part  lives  at  expense  of  another. 

Watersprouts  are  results  of  disturbed 
equilibrium. 

Plants'  grow  from  uppermost  buds. 

Heading-in  develops  lateral  buds. 

Effect  of  obstructions. 

Checking  growth  induces  fruitfulness. 

Fruit-bearing  is  determined  by  habit. 

Girdling  and  the  like  are  special  prac- 
tices. 

Pruning  thins  the  fruit. 

Heading-in  induces  fruitfulness. 

Season  of  pruning  influences  fruitful- 
ness-. 

Pruning  depends  upon  locality  and  cli- 
mate. . 

What  influences  the  healing  of  wounds? 

Dressings. 

General  law. 


Under  the  second  general  division,  “The  Incidentals,”  are  discussed 
specific  problems  of  pruning  fruits  of  various  kinds. 

This  book  contains  545  pages,  is  fully  illustrated,  and  on  the  whole  is 
a book  that  is  practically  indispensable,  if  one  would  know  how  to  prune 
fruit  trees  for  best  results. 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  anxious  that  its  readers  succeed  in  growing  the 
best  possible  crops  of  fruit,  and  therefore  unhesitatingly  recommends  this 
book  to  them.  It  is  a most  valuable  book,  worth  many  times  the  price 
$1.50,  postpaid.  Send  your  order  today  to 
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growers  feel  our  competition,  you  can 
tell  my  fellow  subscribers  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  that  some  day  soon  we 
are  going  to  roll  apples  across  the  Di- 
vide in  such  numbers  and  of  such  fine 
quality  that  the  orchardists  back  there 
will  have  to  get  busy  to  beat  us.” 

L.  L.  DeBRA. 

OUR  CALIFORNIA  LETTER 

Fruit  Items  of  General  Interest  From 
the  Land  of  the  Afternoon. 

While  in  Sacramento  your  represen- 
tative called  on  Mr.  W.  D.  Bennett, 
of  the  California  Fruit  Exchange, 
in  regard  to  a statement  recently 
made  by  him  in  the  nature  of  a review 
of  the  fruit  season  for  the  year  in 
this  state. 

“Tell  the  readers  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower,”  said  Mr.  Bennett,  “that 
this  year  the  peach-growers  of  Geor- 
gia and  Texas  reduced  our  sales  of 
peaches  greatly  by  getting  their 
fruit  on  the  markets  in  the  East  and 
Middle  West  the  same  time  we  mark- 
eted ours;  and  therefore,  the  present 
season  has  not  been  so  very  profitable 
to  our  peach-growers.  We  have  dried 
much  of  our  crop  and  have  also  sold 
a large  part  of  it  to  the  canners. 

“In  spite  of  the  keen  competition 
we  met  from  eastern  grape-growers, 
especially  New  York,  we  have  had  a 
good  grape  season.  Unfortunately, 
some  of  our  Tokays,  especially  those 
cut  from  young  vines,  reached  the 
eastern  markets  in  a moldy  condition 
due  to  rains  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 


advantage  must  be  true;  for  while  I 
was  in  Placer  County  I saw  a fruit 
ranch  of  sixty  acres  sell  for  $33,000 
to  a man  who,  a few  years  before, 
had  sold  the  same  place  for  $6,000. 
The  increased  value  was  due  to 
scientific  methods  of  caring  for  the 
orchards  and  vineyards. 

The  day  I reached  Lodi,  the  “Home 
of  the  Tokay  Grape,”  I saw  several 
carloads  of  wine  grapes  shipped  to 
Chicago.  California  wine  grapes  will 
from  now  on  be  a lively  competitor 
of  the  eastern  grape  in  the  markets 
back  there.  Recent  experiments  have 
demonstrated  that  they  can  success- 
fully be  shipped  that  distance. 

An  apple  grower  told  the  writer 
recently  that  the  Apple  Show  held  at 
Sebastopol  some  time  ago  caused  an 
increase  of  25  per  cent  in  land  values 
in  that  section,  and  has  created  a de- 
mand for  Gravenstein  trees  that  is 
keeping  the  nurseries  jumping. 

Colusa  County  claims  the  prize 
prune  orchard  this  season.  Forty 
acres  yielded  two  hundred  tons  of 
high  grade  prunes  which  it  is  said  will 
bring  $100  per  ton. 

A startling  statement  was  made  by 
Mr.  Jeffrey,  State  Commissioner  of 
Horticulture,  at  the  37th  Annual  Hor- 
ticultural Convention  recently  held  at 
Pomona.  He  said  that,  although  the 
acreage  in  citrus  fruits  had  nearly 
doubled  the  past  ten  years,  yet  the 
annual  output  had  decreased  nearly 
25  per  cent.  The  present  acreage  is 
125,000.  The  eight  hundred  growers 
present  at  the  convention  were  urged 
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tember  in  this  state.  Aside  from  that 
there  has  been  a good  demand  for  our 
table  grapes,  our  first  fifty  cars  aver- 
aging us  a good  price  of  $1,725  per 
car,  while  some  sold  as  high,  as 
$2,200. 

“Our  Japanese  plums  sold  well 
where  the  sizes  were  not  less  than 
four  by  five  to  the  basket.  Kelseys, 
Burbanks,  and  other  plums  of  the 
Japanese  variety  in  the  five  pack  sold 
poorly.  The  demand  was  for  fancy 
plums  especially  the  red  and  blue 
varieties. 

“Our  pears  sold  well  this  season; 
also  California  apples  found  a ready 
market  at  good  prices.  However,  the 
bulk  of  our  apples  are  being  shipped 
across  the  water  to  foreign  countries. 
I do  not  think  apple  growers  of  the 
Middle  West  have  felt  any  competi- 
tion from  California  apples.  Where 
apples  from  the  West  have  invaded 
the  old  established  markets  of  the 
growers  of  Missouri,  Colorado,  etc., 
you  will  find  that  the  resultant  compe- 
tition was  caused,  not  by  the  Cali- 
fornia apples  only,  but  by  the  com- 
bined crops  of  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  California.  However,  we  are  set- 
ting out  large  numbers  of  apple  trees 
every  year  and  we  are  after  the 
market. 

“This  season  has  taught  the  grow- 
ers that  they  must  select  their  fruit 
carefully,  must  grade  it  properly,  and 
above  all,  must  not  ship  it  too  far 
advanced.  Those  who  take  this  in- 
terest in  their  work  can  depend  on 
selling  to  good  advantage.” 

What  Mr.  Bennett  said  about  Cali- 
fornia fruit-growers  selling  to  good 


by  Mr.  Ballard,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Washington,  to  give 
their  orange  and  lemon  groves  better 
care.  The  dreaded  “Florida  Foot,”  or 
root  rot,  is  said  to  have  been  found 
in  a number  of  places. 

The  orange  crop  of  Butte  County  is 
being  harvested.  The  crop  is  some- 
what short;  but  the  size  of  the  fruit 
will  make  up  for  that.  Butte  County 
oranges  are  noted  for  the  fact  that 
although  they  are  grown  five  hundred 
miles  north  of  the  groves  in  Southern 
California,  yet  they  are  on  the  market 
six  weeks  ahead  of  their  competitors 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 

The  ban  placed  by  France  on  Cali- 
fornia dried  fruits,  especially  peaches 
and  apricots,  on  account  of  boracic 
acid  found  therein,  has  been  raised, 
and  fruit  men  interested  in  that 
branch  of  the  industry  are  much 
pleased  over  it. 

Grape  growers  are  watching  with 
interest  the  experiments  in  manufac- 
turing grape  syrup  now  being  carried 
on  at  Stockton.  The  intention  is  to 
make  a neutral  syrup  for  general  com- 
mercial purposes.  If  the  backers  of 
the  scheme  realize  the  success  they  ex- 
pect to  have  it  will  relieve  the  grape 
situation  by  creating  a new  market. 
The  continued  low  price  of  wine 
grapes  has  been  the  cause  of  some 
vineyards  being  dug  up,  while  hogs 
have  been  turned  into  others. 

L.  L.  DEBRA. 

I like  The  Fruit-Grower,  and  would 
not  do  without  it.  F.  C.  HUKER. 

Oklahoma, 


To  hundreds  of  responsible  orchard  planters  throughout  tin 
entire  country  we  have  sent  thousands  of  trees  of 

Stark  Delicious  & King  David 

These  apple  trees  were  sent  to  growers  interested  in  our 
Volunteer  Experiment  Department. 

The  work  of  testing  newer  varieties  requires  a great  deal  of 
time  and  attention  to  innumerable  details,  for  new  fruits  must  be 
thoroughly  tried  and  proven  worthy  in  many  different  sections  of 
the  country  before  they  are  given  a place.  Both  Delicious  and 
King  David  have  been  tried  from  New  York  to  California,  from 
Michigan  to  the  Gulf,  and  without  exception  they  have  been  highly 
recommended.  This  is  a splendid  record  when  you  consider  the 
effect  and  changes  which  different  climatic  conditions  and  altitudes 
have  on  a variety,  as  well  as  the  difference  in  personal  tastes. 

If  you  have  other  Stark  trees,  sent  you  complimentary  for  trial, 
be  they  apple,  peach,  cherry  or  what-not,  please  report  on  them. 
It  may  be  your  report  on  a certain  variety  that  will  influence  your 
neighbor  or  friend  or  some  tree  planter  far  removed  from  you,  to 
plant  or  not  to  plant  it.  By  making  these  reports  you  not  only 
help,  to  a very  great  degree,  tree  planters  throughout  the  country, 
but  you  also  add  much  to  the  great  cause  of  horticulture.  Make 
your  reports  as  full  and  as  complete  as  possible. 

New  Work 

We  have  a number  of  rare  and  promising  sorts  we  desire  to  send  complimentary 
to  planters  who  are  co-operating  with  us  on  the  volunteer  experimental  work  of 
testing.  The  Experiment  Stations  are  doing  their  work  and  doing  it  well  but 
generally  there  are  only  one  or  two  stations  to  a state.  On  our  volunteer  plan  every 
neighborhood  may  be  reached.  This  is  the  reason  we  are  using  this  method  for 
testing  different  varieties  and  in  conjunction  with  you  and  the  Experiment  Stations 
we  are  getting  exact  and  dependable  information. 

The  Stark  Year  Book  for  1910  and  its  succeeding  volume  for  1911  (now  being 
compiled)  are  but  a reflection  of  such  records  and  such  experience. 

Write  for  our  new  Supplement  to  the  Stark  Year  Book  for  1910.  It  is  free. 
The  Stark  Year  Book  for  1910  will  be  sent  for  10  cents  in  stamps  which  covers  only 
the  mailing  cost. 

Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  & Orchards  Co. 

Louisiana,  Missouri 


AVE  YOUR  MONEY 

AND  BUY  THE  BEST  TREES 

LABOR  AND  BRAINS  CAN  PRODUCE 


500.000 

400.000 

200.000 
200,000 


Apple,  one  and  two  year,  grown  on  upland, 
solid,  well  ripened  wood,  splendid  roots. 

Peach,  one  year  from  bud.  All  the  best  sorts. 
Varieties  true.  No  disease. 

Cherry,  one  and  two  year,  grown  on  heavy 
clay  land,  just  right.  None  better  in  country. 
Pear,  one  and  two  year,  all  on  Imported 
French  Stocks.  No  blight  in  our  blocks. 


Our  Prices  on  Any  of  Above,  with  other  High-Grade  Nursery  Stock, 
Will  be  Mailed  on  Application. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 

(J.  Bagby  & Sons  Co.)  New  Haven,  Mo. 


No  Better  Grown — All  Kinds,  1 and  2 Years  Old 


Pnanh  f 3 10  4 ft-  57  Per  100 
1 CdLIl  [ 2 to  3 ft.,  $5  per  100 

Dan|l  ( 4 to  5 feet,  $14  per  100 
Ml  “ul  ( 3 to  4 feet,  $10  per  100 

SUNNY  SLOPE  NURSERY,  HANNIBAL,  MISSOURI 


Vincennes  Nurseries  Vincennes,  Indiana 

Cherry  trees,  one  and  two-year,  extra  fancy  stock;  Peach,  one-year,  all  leading  varieties 
Apple,  one-year,  extra  fine;  strong  on  western  commercial  sorts.  Scions  cut  from 
bearing  orchards.  General  line  of  other  nursery  stock.  Send  list  of  your  wants  for  prices. 


Pierre  Sebire  6 Son 


Growers  and  Exporters  of 

Fruit  Tree  Stocks,  Ornamentals 
Forest  Trees,  Etc. 


USSY,  CALVADOS,  FRANCE 

For  Catalogue  Write  to 

C.  C.  ABEL  & CO.,  Sole  Agents,  110  Broad  St.  NewYork 

Importers  of  Fruit  and  Nursery  Stock.  Dutch  Bulbs.  Roses.  RAFFIA,  Etc. 
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Sub-Irrigation  Through  Drain  Tile 


Lately  several  Fruit-Grower  sub- 
scribers have  asked  about  using  drain 
tile  to  provide  sub-irrigation  and 
there  will  likely  be  more  in- 
terest in  the  subject,  after  the  dry 
season  throughout  the  Middle  West. 
The  use  of  drain  tile  to  sub-irrigate 
soil  is  practiced  quite  extensively  in 
Florida,  and  the  following  description 
of  the  system  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Whitner 
will  explain  the  method  employed. 
This  system,  it  should  be  explained, 
is  at  once  an  irrigation  system  in  dry 
season  and  . drainage  system  in  a wet 
spell — and  they  have  both  in  Florida, 
the  winters  being  dry  and  the  sum- 
mers wet.  Mr.  Whitner  says: 

“I  gladly  avail  myself  of  your  in- 
vitation iO  write  a brief  article  on  the 
Sanford  oystem  of  Sub-irrigation,  be- 
cause of  its  effectiveness  and  conse- 
quent 'alue.  In  its  perfection  (for 
if  it  is  not  perfect,  we  are  not  aware  of 
the  iirq  erfection)  it  is  an  evolution, 
the  result  of  many  experiments. 

“The  idea  was  advanced  by  the  late 
Rev.  T.  W.  Moore,  and  put  in  practice 
by  him  on  one  of  our  streets  to  lay 
the  dust,  where  he  used  an  inverted 
V-shaped  trough,  under  which  a 
stream  of  water  from  an  artesian  well 
was  allowed  to  run.  The  water  sat- 
urated the  ground  below  and  was 
brought  to  the  surface  by  capillary 
attraction,  perfectly  accomplishing  his 


of  crops,  though  some  may  require  a 
very  wet  soil  and  others  the  contrary. 

“To  further  illustrate  the  ease  with 
which  the  water  supply  is  controlled, 
one  might  have  a crop  growing  where 
it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  ground  com- 
paratively dry,  while  on  the  adjoining 
plot  it  might  be  necessary  to  saturate 
the  soil  to  set  plants.  This  can  be 
readily  done  without  expense,  the  only 
effort  necessary  being  to  insert  a 
stopper  into  the  box  leading  into  the 
tile  trough  in  the  former,  and  to  with- 
draw it  in  the  latter. 

“When  the  water  supply  is  cut  off 
one  has  a perfect  system  of  drainage. 
Hence  the  two  dangers  to  farming, 
too  much  water  or  too  little,  are  un- 
der entire  control.  The  accompany- 
ing diagram  shows  the  plan  used  in 
the  Sanford  irrigated  lands. 

“We  do  not  know  the  value  of  this 
system  when  applied  to  other  soils 
and  in  other  locations,  where  water 
is  scarce  and  expensive.  Here  we  have 
artesian  water  in  great  abundance,  and 
after  the  well  is  driven  and  plant  in- 
stalled our  irrigation  costs  us  noth- 
ing further,  requires  little  or  no 
watching,  and  the  plant  is  permanent 
and  needs  no  repairs. 

“While  this  system  is  largely  used  in 
growing  truck  crops,  such  as  celery, 
lettuce,  etc.,  it  is  as  beneficial  to  field 


The  Bean  GIANT  Power-Sprayer 

HAS  THESE  ADVANTAGES  OVER  ALL  PREVIOUS  POWER- SPRAYERS 

1.  A 2—2%  or  3—3%  H.  P.  Engine,  hopper-cooled,  no  danger  of  freezing,  easy  to  operate,  available 

for  many  other  purposes  besides  Spraying. 

2.  A Power- pt  mp  that  will  supply  6 of  the  very  largest  nozzles  or  12  to  16  of  ordinary  capacity  at 

over  200  lbs.  pressure. 

3.  Porcelain-lined  cylinders  that  do  not  corrode;  bell-metal,  ball-valves  that  don’t  wear  out;  reversi- 

ble and  removable  valve-seats;  ball  relief-valve,  permitting  absolute  regulation  of  pressure. 

4.  Tanks  that  don't  leak,  with  thorough  agitation,  underneath  suction,  removable  strainer,  etc. 

5.  Superior  construction  throughout. 

Write  for  catalog  of  our  complete  line  of  Hand  and  Power  Spray  Pumps  and  full  er.uipment. 

THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO  • Avenue,  N.W.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

WESTERN  FACTORY:  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 


No  Corroding  ol 
Parts. 

No  Danger  of 
Freezing. 

Easy  to  Operate. 

All  Parts  Readily 
ACCESSIBLE. 


High  Pressure  and 
Large  Capacity. 

The  Most  Efficient 
and  Economical 

SPRAYING. 

An  Engine  and 
Handy  Wagon 
Available  for  other 
uses  when  you  are 
not  SPRAYING. 


j 


witb 

the 


Gasoline 


LEADER 

Pressure  Machine 

Has  3KHorse-Power,  4-Cyde  Engine 
and  Hooper  Jacket  tor  CooUng. 

It  supplies  io  nozzles  at  a pressure  of  200 
lbs.  with  safety  valve  blowing  off,  and 
tli  is  service  can  easily  be  increased  with- 
out overtaxing  the  engine. 

A Complete  Spraying  Rig 

and  It  will  ro9U  the  tank,  saw  wood,  grind 

feed,  run  y^*ur  repair  shop,  shell  or  clean  your 

Sain,  run  the  cream  separator  or  the  churn,  and 
safe,  simple  and  satisfactory. 

Aho  2-IIorae-PoworKljfgKPh  Triplex  Panins 
—We  also  manufacture  a full  iind  of  Barrel, 
Knapsack,  and  Power  Potato  SpraVers.w.th 
Mechanical  Agitators  and  Antomauc  Strain- 
er Cleaners.  Catalogue  FREE. 

FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

St.,  Etmira  N.Y. 
uon.ral  Agents, 

JOHN  OEERE  PLOW  CO.. 

K«rs«s  Citt,  Mo..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
ROTHWELL  SCO.,  Martinsburo.  W.  V*. 
BHAuntTT-SH AW  & LUNT  CO..  Boston.  Mass. 


• > . j,.  - ' . .....  . . w 

The  Niagara  Sprayer  Co. 

will  send  you  reports  of  work  done  by  Cornell  University  (under  Niagara 
Sprayer  Co.  fellowship)  for  the  control  of  apple  scab,  peach  curl  and 
other  fungus  diseases.  Ask  also  for  our  new  catalogue  on 

COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYERS 

We  will  ouote  vOu  interesting  prices  on  Sulphur,  Lime  and  Sulphur 
Solution,  Arsenate  "of  Lead.  Spraying  Materials  and  Machinery  of  all 
kinds — including  the  famous  Aluminum  Scientific  Nozzle.  Write  us  to- 
day. Don’t  wait  until  it’s  too  late. 

Niagara  Sprayer  Co.,  200  Main  St.,  Middleport,  N.Y, 


HONEST!  H-e  co'^ercd  fAN  JOSE  SCALE? 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY,  50  CHURCH  ST.,  N.  Y.,  will  guarantee  that  it  can  be  done  with 

“SCALECIDE” 

tor  less  money,  with  less  labor  and  more  effectively  than  with  Lime-Sulphur  or  anything  else. 

Prices:  In  barrels  and  hall-barrels,  60c.  per  gallon;  10  gal.  cans,  $0.00;  6 gal.  cans,  $3.25; 
1 gal.  cans,  $1.00.  If  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  “CARBOLEINE”  at  30c.  per  gallon  is  the 
equal  of  ANYTHING  ELSE.  Send  today  for  free  Booklet,  “Orchard  Insurance.” 

H.  J.  Weber  & Sons  Nursery  Co.,  West.  Distributing  Agents,  Nursery,  Missouri. 


A— well,  T— main  (^-pockets 

purpose  of  keeping  the  street  damp, 
but  not  too  wet. 

“The  plan  was  adopted  to  irrigate 
our  celery  and  other  truck  farms.  Tile 
was  substituted  for  wooden  troughs, 
drain  ditches  were  cut,  into  which  the 
tile  emptied,  furnishing  a perfect  sys- 
tem of  drainage,  as  well  as  irrigation. 
The  further  developments  consist  in 
such  accessories  as  water  mains  of 
any  cheap  material,  as  concrete,  sewer 
pipe,  etc.,  from  which  water  is  turned 
into  each  row  of  tile  as  desired, 
through  a standpipe  or  box. 

How  to  Get  Results. 

“To  enable  one  to  quickly  wet  the 
land  even  to  the  extent  of  ponding 
the  surface,  we  employ  what  is  known 
as  stop-boxes  or  pockets,  near  the 
lower  end  of  the  tile  at  the  drain 
ditch,  and  by  plugging  the  tile  in  the 
stop-box,  very  quickly  get  the  land 
wet  enough  for  any  purpose;  such, 
for  instance,  as  transplanting  any  of 
our  crops.  For  the  best  results  the 
land  should  be  nearly  level.  If  it  is 
not,  the  rows  of  3-inch  tile,  25  feet 
apart,  should  be  put  in  parallel  with 
the  slope,  so  that  the  lower  end 
should  be  only  a few  inches  to  the 
100  yards  lower  than  where  the  wa- 
ter is  turned  in;  the  water  supply  be- 
ing at  the  highest  point  and  by  grav- 
ity running  through  the  entire  sys- 
tem, and  discharging  into  the  drain- 
age ditch  at  the  lowest. 

“The  supply  of  water  can  be  regu- 
lated so  as  to  irrigate  the  entire  field 
simultaneously,  or  confined  to  a sin- 
gle row  of  tile  or  as  many  as  desired. 
Hence,  with  perfect  safety  in  the 
3ame  field,  can  be  grown  a variety 


D— j-ln.  tile.  E— open  ditch, 

crops  as  to  truck  crops,  and  in  using 
i:  large  yields  of  hay  are  taken  from 
our  fields  as  early  as  May,  leaving 
ample  time  for  sowing  soil  crops, 
such  as  cowpeas  and  beggar  weed  to 
enrich  the  grounds. 

“In  addition  to  the  foregoing  ad- 
vantages, the  tile  drains  carry  warmth 
and  air,  or  rather  warm  air,  to  the 
roots  of  growing  crops  and  wonder- 
fully stimulate  and  quicken  their 
growth.  More  than  this,  with  our  ar- 
tesian water  thus  applied,  we  have 
grown  the  same  crops  on  the  same 
ground  for  a dozen  years,  with  most 
gratifying  results.” 

In  connection  with  what  Mr.  Whit- 
ner says  of  the  sub-irrigation  sys- 
tem it  may  be  well  to  tell  the  experi- 
ence of  other  growers  in  Florida  who 
are  using  this  same  system.  One  of 
the  best  vegetable  growers  in  Flor- 
ida told  the  editor  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  that  he  used  the  Skinner  sys- 
tem of  irrigation  in  connection  with 
the  plan  of  sub-irrigation  described. 
The  Skinner  system  consists  of  water 
pipes  placed  horizontally  at,,  say,  eight 
feet  above  the  ground,  being  support- 
ed by  uprights  at  regular  intervals. 
These  horizontal  leads  of  pipes  are 
perforated  with  tiny  holes,  and  water 
is  forced  through  these  pipes  by  a 
gasoline  engine.  The  pipes  can  be 
turned,  so  that  the  streams  of  water 
from  the  tiny  holes  can  be  directed  to 
the  right  or  the  left.  This  system 
irrigates  the  ground  just  as  rain  falls, 
in  the  form  of  a fine  mist.  With  good" 
pressure,  the  lines  of  pipes  can  be 
placed  about  forty  feet  apart. 


The  objection  to  using  the  sub-irri- 
gation system  alone,  this  gentleman 
says,  is  that  if  the  soil  becomes  cloddy 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  moisten  the 
clods  by  irrigation  from  below;  the 
water  will  not  work  up  through  a 
clod  which  has  only  a small  point  of 
contact  with  the  soil  which  receives 
the  wetting,  and  overhead  irrigation 
is  necessary  to  supplement  the  sub- 
irrigation throught  the  tile  drain.  It 
may  be  asked,  in  this  connection,  why 
the  overhead  system  alone  is  not  suf- 
ficient, but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  while  Florida  is  very  dry  dur- 
ing the  winter  season,  it  is  very  wet, 
in  most  localities,  during  the  summer, 
and  the  tile  drains  are  really  needed, 
as  Mr.  Whitner  points  out,  to  carry 
away  surplus  water.  The  two  sys- 
tems combined  make  an  ideal  arrange- 
ment for  Florida  conditions. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
using  these  systems  of  irrigation  shal- 
low-rooted crops,  as  a rule,  are  grown, 
such  as  celery,  lettuce,  and  other  gar- 
den vegetables.  If  trees  are  to  be 
irrigated,  it  is  probable  that  better 
results  can  be  secured  by  using  the 
furrow  system  commonly  employed 
in  fruit-growing  districts.  If  the  soil 


1911  Deyo  Power  Sprayers 


Better  than  ever.  Don’t  fail  to  write 
for  catalogue  “F,”  showing  our  new 
two  plunger  spray  pump,  connected 
to  our  2 and  3 H.  P.  air-cooled  en- 
gines. Eigkt  years  of  success.  Sat- 
isfied customers  our  reference. 

Outfits  fully  guaranteed. 
DEYO-MACEY  ENGINE  COMPANY 
BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


is  kept  in  good  condition,  with  an 
abundance  of  humus,  the  water  will 
work  across  from  one  furrow  to  an- 
other witnout  difficulty,  if  it  will  not, 
then  the  soil  needs  improving  in  short 
order. 
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Things  to  Do  in  November 


Now  is  a good  time  to  get  the 
mulch  ready  for  the  strawberry  bed. 
Put  it  on  after  the  ground  has  frozen 
just  a little. 

Now  is  the  time  to  clean  up  the 
flower  beds.  Dig  up  the  tender  roots 
and  bulbs  and  store  them  away  in  a 
cool  dry  cellar. 

Let  the  hogs  clean  up  the  apples 
that  are  on  the  ground  in  the  orchard. 
The  orchard,  the  hogs  and  yourself 
will  make  a profit  by  doing  so. 

Lay  down  the  canes  of  small  fruits, 
such  as  raspberries,  blackberries  or 
tender  grapes,  and  cover  before  hard 
freezing  weather  makes  it  difficult  or 
impossible. 

Block  out  the  pruning  in  your  vine- 
yard by  cutting  off  the  canes  that  need 
to  come  out.  They  can  remain  tied  to 
the  trellis  until  some  convenient  time 
during  the  winter. 

Bring  all  of  the  ladders  in  from  the 
orchard  and  give  them  a good  coat  of 
white  lead  and  oil.  Store  away  under 
cover.  They  will  last  longer  and  be 
more  serviceable. 

Get  all  of  the  farm  machinery  under 
cover  of  some  sort  that  will  keep  out 
the  rain  and  snow.  One  of  the  big- 
gest leaks  on  the  farm  is  from  neglect- 
ed machinery  and  tools. 

Begin  the  work  of  pruning  your  ap- 
ple orchard  just  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  do  as  much  of  it  as  you  can  be- 
fore the  weather  gets  too  cold.  It  is 
easy  to  neglect  the  pruning  when  the 
spring  rush  comes. 

Protect  the  young  trees  from  rab- 
bits before  the  snow  comes.  Woven 
wire  wrappers  are  the  best  protection 
for  the  trunk.  Rub  the  trunks  with 
fresh  meat  or  blood.  It  will  afford 
temporary  protection. 

Apply  a good  thick  dressing  of  ma- 
nure to  the  asparagus  bed.  You  can 
hardly  put  on  too  much,  and  the  in- 
creased amount  of  food  thus  made 
available  will  give  you  a much  better 
crop  than  you  have  had  in  the  past. 

When  potatoes  and  apples  are 
stored  in  a cellar,  look  at  them  every 
few  days  all  winter  and  see  that  the 
ventilation  is  just  right.  If  they  are 
not  well  ventilated  the  air  will  become 
too  warm  and  damp  and  they  will  rot. 

Don’t  let  the  potatoes  and  apples 
freeze  that  you  intend  keeping  for 
your  own  use.  Keep  them  out  of  the 
sunlight  and  with  the  first  hard  freeze 
cover  them  with  straw.  Pack  them 
away  in  a pit  or  cellar  before  hard 
freezing  weather  comes. 

Have  you  kept  a memorandum  book 
in  which  you  have  written  down  all 
of  the  mistakes  you  have  made  this 
past  summer.  You  ought  to  for  they 
are  easily  forgotten  unless  written 
down,  and  then  they  serve  as  guide 
posts  for  the  future.  Try  it  this  next 
year. 

Don’t  throw  away  your  copy  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  when  you  are  through 
reading  it.  If  you  cannot  do  better, 
get  and  old  cracker  box  with  a lid  on 
it  from  y°ur  groceryman  and  drop 
The  Fruit-Grower  in  it.  There  will  be 
many  articles  in  it  during  the  next 
year  that  you  will  want  to  refer  to 
from  time  to  time. 

If  your  fall  plowing  has  not  been 
done,  begin  now.  Turn  under  the 
weeds  or  cover  crop  in  the  orchard 
and  let  the  land  lay  rough  all  winter. 
Ihis  will  do  away  with  many  of  the 
hiding  places  of  the  rabbits,  and  in 
places  having  a scant  rainfall  it  will 
enable  the  soil  to  take  up  more  of  the 
winter  precipitation. 

Do  you  know  exactly  what  it  cost 
you  to  grow  your  crops  this  last  sum- 
mer? Farm  accounting  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  if  you  were  conducting  a 
bank  or  general  store,  and  so  much 
easier.  To  have  daily,  weekly  or 
monthy  reminders  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures helps  wonderfully  in  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  bank  account. 

Attend  the  meetings  of  your  state 
horticultural  society.  If  you  cannot 
be  benefitted  by  the  papers  and  exper- 


Get  this  Genuine  Alectride  Tool 

Grinder  on  Free  Trial 


Hannan  Supply  Co.,  160  Harrison  St.,  Dept  3m,OU 


Plcafcc  send  me  free  and  prepaid  booklets  exp); 
youx  Lrce  trial  otter  o!  your  Alectride  Tool  <,i, 


Address  ... 


I want  to  show  yon  that  the  ancient  grindstone 


Sharpen  your  tools  at  my  expense.  . ... al„ 

is  a back  number  and  that  the  emery  wheel  is  a menace.  I want  yoi 
free  this  genuine  Alectride  Farm  Tool  Grinder.  Alectride  is  the  only  true  aorasive  11  will 
not  draw  the  temper  frem  steel;  It  will  sharpen  the  dullest  tool  in  from  9 to  5 minutes,  when  ♦< 

ills*  irrilwlatonn  l.r/tn  1/1  tnl/n  I . . . 1 C . . A l.k.ilvi,)..  MA.rAM  ...  . ..  i ■ ■ , ? 


you  to  try  positively  ^ 
true  abrasive.  It  will 


No  icller  necessary  j 
merely  v-nd  lino 
coupoa. 


Iibiuaicci,  it  will  lllUUUIICHL  tool  111  iroill  3 LO  5 minutes  When  % 

the  grindstone  would  take  half  an  hour.  Alectride  never  wears  out.  It  does  not  glaze  over  *< 

I want  to  send  a few  of  these  machines  out  on  *ree  Trial  in  every  part  of  the  United  States  I want  '♦ 
to  put  one  in  every  locality.  I want  you  to  clip  oir  and  send  the  couixin  at  flic  upper  right  hand  corner  ♦* 
or  this  announcement  and  1 will  mailatoncceircularsexplainingcvery  detail  of  the  oiler  I am  making  here.  \ 

I Don’t  Want  You  to  Send  Me  a Cent  o!  Your  Money.  I Don’t  Want  Any  Promise % 

yOU*  ^ “»  your  da.,  scythe,  your  dull  con, 

and  how  easily  it  is  done.  See  how  Alectride  (made  of  the  substance  of  precious  stones) 
sharpens  your  tools  in  from  one-fourth  to  onc-tVenty-fifth  of  the  time  required  by  a 
grindstone  and  does  not  heat  nor  draw  the  temper.  Do  all  this— give  this  machine  the 
most  severe  tests— then  unless  you  think  that  you  positively  cannot  get  along  without 
this.  Alectride  Tool  Grinder,  send  it  back  at  our  expense.  We’ll  ask  no  questions. 

We’ll  take  it  back  without  a word,  and  we’ll  pay  the  transportation  charges.  Now  send 
the  coupon.  Let  us  tell  you  all  about  this  wonderful  abrasive  and  our  free  trial  offer. 

Remember— Alectride  is  really  manufactured  precious  stones.  It  is  even  harder 
than  the  hardest  diamond.  Alectride  will  scratch  a diamond  and  cut  glass  like  a knife 
cuts  an  apple.  Send  the  coupon  today  and  get  full  explanation  of  our  Great  10  Day 
Hard  Enough  *rro°  Trial  Offer.  Do  this  now.  Do  not  delay. 

to  Scratch  Harman  Supply  Co.,  160  Harrison  St,  Dept.  3328  Chicago.  HI. 
the  Diamond 


10  MACHINES  IN  1 

1 One  Sickle  Grinder  Wheel  l 


2 One  Fine  Grinding  Wheel  (Improved) 

3 One  Coarse  Grinding  Wheel  (Improved) 

4 One  Harman  Special  Oil  Stone  (Improved) 


5 One  Saw  Gummcr  (Improved) 

6 One  Sickle  Holding  Attachment 

7 One  Scythe  Stone  (New) 

8 One  Harmon  Special  Razor  Hone  (New) 

9 One  Disc  Grinding  Attachment  (New) 

10  One  Tool  Rest 


Pull  Your  Stumps  Free 
for  30  Days  at  Our  Risk 

-Guaranteed  for  3 Years 


TRY  a Hercules  right  on  your  own  land  at  our  risk.  If  it 
isn’t  just  the  stump  puller  you  want,  or  if  it  fails  to  do 
all  that  we  claim,  send  it  back.  We  pay  the  return 
freight.  If  you  keep  it  we  guarantee  every  casting  on  it  for 
three  full  years  against  breakage,  from  any  cause  whatever. 
It  is  impossible  to  put  a Hercules  to  too  great  a strain. 
We  prove  this  by  agreeing  to  replace  free  any  broken  cast- 
ings at  any  time  within  ihree  years  from  the  date  of  your 

Surchase.  That  is  our  flat  guarantee  to  you.  No  strings. 

fe  know  what  the  only  genuine  steel  pullers  will  do  and 
we  are  not  afraid  to  back  them  up.  Of  course  this  does  not 
limit  the  life  of  the  Hercules  to  three  years.  It  proves  our 
confidence  in  the  only  genuine  all-steel  puller  made,  and  in 
the  superior  workmanship  that  goes  into  every  Hercules 
Genuine  Steel  Puller  that  leaves  our  factory.  There  is  no 
reason  why  these  pullers  won’t  last  a lifetime. 


HERCULES  Stump  Puller 

There  is  no  more  excuse  for  stumpy  fields.  We  want  von  tn  trv  a Hercules  All-Steel  Triple.  - . 


There  is  no  more  excuse  for  stumpy  fields.  We  want  yon  to  try  a Hercnies  All-Steel  Triple- 
rower  Stump  Puller  for  30  days  Free,  so  that  you  can  prove  to  yourself  how  easy  and  how  sure 
and  economical  it  polls  the  largest  stomps  as  well  as  the  small  ones,  green  trees  and  hedge  rows. 

DONT  risk  dynamite.  Dynamite  is  costly  and  inefficient.  Dynamite  shatters  the  roots. 

Hercules  pulls  them  out.  Dynamite  leaves  the  roots  in  the  ground  to  grow  again  so 
. „,,yo"  aT-%  w0Jse  off  than  you  were  before.  Pull  the  stumps  out  and  get  rid  of  them  once 

tor  all.  Besides  dynamite  is  dangerous.  Why  take  chances? 

You  may  have  had  trouble  with  the  old  style  cast  iron  grubbers  breaking,  but  the  New 
Hercules  Genuine  Steel  Triple  Power  pullers  are  in  a class  by  themselves,  entirely  different 
from  anything  you  ever  saw  before.  They  are  60%  lighter  in  weight  which  makes  them  handy 
quick  easy  to  handle,  nothing  like  the  heavy,  cumbersome,  unwieldy,  cast  iron  grubbers  you 
have  been  used  to.  They  are  400 % stronger  than  the  old  fashioned  iron  machines,  which 
abA°iutely  safe  under  all  conditions.  That’s  why  we  can  let  you  try  them  on 
your  land  tor  30  days  at  our  risk. 

Low  Price  to  First  Buyers 

We  havea  special  low-price  proposition  to  make  to  first  buyers  In  new  sections 
One  machine  In  each  locality  always  means  more  sales  forthe  Hercules.  That’s  whv 
we  are  willing  to  make  you  a special  offer  If  you  are  the  first  to  buy  In  your  local  4v 
Get  ahead  Of  your  neighbors  and  do  contract  stump  pulling  for  them.  A Hercules 
is  the  stump  puller  you  need  and  here  Is  your  opportunity  to  get 
one  at  a saving.  Act  today  by  writing  for  our  book.  Then  choose 
the  Hercules  you’d  like  to  try  at  our  risk* 

400 & Stronger 
Than  Others 


Look  at  These 
Convincing  Figures 


They  show  the  relative 
strength  per  square 
inch  of  different  metals 
that  can  be  used  in 
building:  stump  pull- 
ers. They  prove  that 
Iron  is  the  poorest  and 
eteel  the  best  metal  from 
which  a Stump  Puller  can 
be  made,  that  iron  Stump 
Pullers  must  be  large  and 
heavy  to  get  the  strength. 

They  show  why  the  Her- 
cules genuine 

ca^welg^half  Mriieable  fron 
as  much  as  the  40000  lbs. 
iron  pullers 
andatthesame 

time  be  too  per  Wrought  Iron 
cent  stronger.  47000  lbs. 


Cast  Iron 
16000  lbs. 


Get  Our  Valuable  Books  FREE 

Letiiss  proveto  you  that  you  can’t  afford  to  get  along  without  a Hercules  Stump 
Puller,  that  it  s different  from  all  others  and  in  a class  by  itself.  Let  us  tell  you 
why  it  is  different  than  every  other  stump  machine  and  why  we  are  safe  in  guar- 
anteemg  it  for  three  years.  That  it  is  (he  only  Stump  Puller  with  double  safety 
ratchets,  which  make  it  doubly  safe,  the  only  puller  having  all  working  parts 
turned,  finished  and  machined,  reducing:  friction,  increasing:  power,  making  it 
extremely  light  running.  The  United  Utates  Government  has  condemned  iron 
stump  pullers  as  being  heavy,  unwieldy  and  unreliable.  Find  out  all  about  root 
formations  and  get  other  valuable  information  from  our  books.  Also  proof  of 
what  the  Hercules  has  done  for  others.  Send  the  coupon  or  a postal  now  to 

Hercules  Manufacturing  Co. 

239  17th  Street  Centerville,  Iowa 


I Free  Books  Coupon 

HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

I 239  17th  Street,  Centerville,  Iowa. 

I Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  all  free  books  about 
the  only  All-Steel  Triple-Power  Stump  Puller  Also 
your  30-day  free  trial  and  low-price-to-first-buyers 
proposition. 


Name. 


iences  of  the  other  fruit  growers  of 
your  section,  go  and  let  them  profit 
by  what  you  know. 

If  you  have  scale  in  your  orchard 
spray  with  lime-sulphur  now  and 
again  in  the  spring  before  the  leaves 
come  out. 

Four  of  the  largest  apple  shows  the 
world  has  ever  seen  will  take  place 
this  month.  Attend  one  of  them  at 
least.  It  will  be  the  best  investment 
you  ever  made  since  you  bought  the 
power  sprayer  and  orchard  heaters. 

By  the  way,  have  you  prepared  to 
fight  Jack  Frost  next  spring?  Now  is 
the  best  time  to  get  busy  and  begin 
preparation.  Orchard  heating  has 
demonstrated  its  success  as  a more 
paying  proposition  than  spraying,  if 


such  a thing  is  possible.  When  spring 
comes  there  is  going  to  be  a grand 
scramble  for  orchard  heaters,  and  the 
fellow  who  lays  in  his  supply  of  heat- 
ers and  fuel  now  will  be  the  winner  in 
the  spring. 

You  certainly  have  made  The  Fruit- 
Grower  a valuable  publication.  It 
covers  the  subject  of  up-to-date  fruit 
growing  so  completely,  both  East  and 
West,  that  it  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  person  who  grows  fruit. — H. 
L.,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 

Put  a couple  of  big  fork  fulls  of 
manure  around  each  hill  of  rhubarb. 
It  will  give  you  more  and  better  pies 
next  year. 


Good,  Live,  Hustling  Salesmen 

wanted  In  every  county  of  la.,  111.,  Ind., 
Kans..  Mo.,  Neb.,  Ohio.  Okla..  Pa..  Va.  and 
W.  Va.,  to  sell  Stark  Trees  and  commercial 
orchards  on  liberal  commission.  85  year 
record,  world  wide  reputation,  best  trees, 
best  varieties,  greatest  assortment.  Complete 
Stark  Year  Book  outfit  free.  Write  quick 
for  territory. 

STARK  BROS. 

Box  85,  Louisiana.  Mo. 


PECAN  TREES 

Budded  and  Grafted  from  Choicest 
Standard  Varie  ties.  LOWEST  PRICES. 
THE  FAGLE  PECAN  CO.,  Pittsview,  Ala. 


s 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Write  for  my  price  list,  a postal  card  will  bring  it. 
LOUIS  HUBACH,  ROUTE  2,  JUDS0NIA,  ARK. 
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Development  of  Orchard  Heating 


Successful  frost  fighting  in  the  com- 
mercial orchards  is  a comparatively 
new  undertaking.  It  is  the  result  of 
modern  ingenuity  striving  to  over- 
come some  of  the  enormous  losses 
which  fruit  growers  have  met  with 
through  the  damage  wrought  by  late 
frosts  in  spring. 

In  the  Yearbook  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
1909  Prof.  G.  B.  Brackett,  in  an  article 
on  “Prevention  of  Frost  Injury  to 
Fruit  Crops”  briefly  traces  the  devel- 
opment of  means  of  fighting  frosts. 
One  of  the  early  methods  used  by 
fiuit  growers  to  protect  their  fruit 
from  injury  through  unfavorable  cli- 
matic conditions,  was  used  by  a vine- 
yardist  in  Austria,  who  restored  to  the 
use  of  explosives  to  dispel  threatening 
hail  storms.  The  region  was  one 
where  hailstorms  were  prevalent  and 
wrought  destruction  to  the  grape 
crops.  Mr.  Albert  Stiger,  burgomas- 
ter, Windisch  - Briestrits,  Austria, 
owned  extensive  vineyards,  and  de- 
cided to  drive  away  the  threatening 


would  counteract  the  effect  of  frost. 

A gentleman  living  in  Bordeaux, 
France,  invented  a process  of  making 
thick  black  smoke  for  this  purpose. 
This  consisted  of  small  wooden  boxes, 
open  at  the  top  and  filled  with  a 
compound  consisting  of  equal  parts 
of  resinous  and  earthy  substances  re- 
duced to  a fine  powder  and  com- 
pressed into  a compact  mass.  A 
wick  was  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
mass  and  served  to  light  it.  The  boxes 
containing  this  mixture  were  made 
of  pine  wood  and  were  8 inches  long 
and  6 inches  square  and  were  placed 
thirty  feet  apart  in  the  vineyard. 

This  scheme  possibly  led  to  the 
various  smudging  devices  used  in  the 
orange  growing  sections  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Vapor  smudges  were  used  first  in 
this  country,  and  accredited  to  a Cal- 
ifornian named  Meacham.  Small 
areas  were  covered  with  wet  straw, 
manure  and  cypress  brush,  and  the 
vapors  furnished  by  these  piles,  when 
set  on  fire,  together  with  the  vapor 


SOME  OF  THE  LEADING  OIL  AND  COAL-BURNING  HEATERS. 

— (Used  by  couitesy  of  The  Macmillan  Company.) 


storms  by  firing  small  charges  of 
powder  from  wooden  mortars  towards 
the  storm  clouds.  These  explosions 
had  a tendency  to  break  up  the 
the  stratum  of  cold  air  and  prevent 
its  settling  in  the  low  ground.  The 
experiments  were  continued  for  some 
time  and  were  considered  as  success- 
ful. 

It  is  a well  known  fact  among  farm- 
ers and  fruit  men  that  injury  to 
plants  after  a frost  is  always  more 
serious  when  the  plants  are  allowed 
to  thaw  out  rapidly. 

This  observation  led  to  many  early 
experiments  in  devising  means  of 
shading  crops  so  as  to  guard  them 
from  the  early  morning  sun  following 
the  spring  frosts.  Smudges  of  many 
kinds  were  used  for  this  purpose,  the 
attempt  being  to  make  an  artificial 
cloud  over  the  orchard  to  shade  the 
crops  until  after  they  had  thawed  out 
slowly.  Combustible  matter  capable 
of  producing  an  abundance  of  thick 
black  smoke  was  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. Heaps  of  fuel  for  this  purpose 
were  scattered  through  the  fruit  plan- 
tation, and  at  sunrise  were  set  on 
fire  to  form  a veil  of  smoke  over  the 
orchard  to  protect  it  from  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  also  to  prevent  the 
radiation  of  heat  from  the  earth's 
surface;  thereby  maintaining  the  gen- 
eral temperature  at  a point  which 


from  evaporating  pans  was  calculated 
to  furnish  sufficient  vapor  to  cover 
the  desired  areas.  This  method  gave 
little  satisfaction,  for  several  reasons. 
It  necessitated  the  co-operation  of 
every  land  owner  in  the  region  and 
the  vapors  even  then  would  rapidly 
disappeaer  into  space.  The  vapor,  too, 
was  lifted  high  above  the  ground  by 
the  cold  air  flowing  over  the  surface 
from  higher  altitudes. 

The  fruit  growers  of  California 
seem  to  have  been  the  most  active 
in  this  early  work  of  protecting 
against  frost  injury  to  their  fruits, 
vented  a device  for  burning  coal  in 
baskets  to  be  scattered  through  the 
orchard  fastened  to  the  limb's  of  the 
trees.  This  system  proved  satisfac- 
tory, but  had  its  limitations. 

Briquets,  composed  of  oil-refinery 
refuse,  sawdust  and  low-grade  oil  were 
pressed  into  a tube  and  used  .with  or 
without  a wick.  Cheap  sheet  iron 
stoves  in  which  the  briquets  were 
burned  then  came  into  use,  and  proved 
still  better  than  any  of  the  devices 
yet  introduced. 

The  next  stage  in  the  evolution  of 
orchard  heaters  seems  to  have  been 
an  oil  heater  -first  -manufactured  at 
Fresno,  Calif.- and  since  its  invbrition 
there  have  been  a great  many  other 
styles  put  on  the  market. 

Colorado  has  come  to  the  front  in 


National  Orchard 

HEATERS 

will  save  every  bit  of  your  fruit  crop  from  ruin  by  Jack  Frost 

Air  is  cheaper  than  oil  or  coal,  and  the  NATIONAL  is  built  on 
scientific  principles  that  enables  it  to  burn  air  with  the  fuel,  thereby 
doing  away  with  smoke  and  soot  that  disfigures  the  fruit. 


Why  do  you  let  Frost  Ruin  your  Fruit  Crop? 

Begin  now  to  get  ready  for  the  big  fight  next  spring.  Your  fruit 
will  be  safe  from  the  cold  wave  if  your  orchard  is  heated  with 

The  National  Orchard  Heaters 

Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  save  your  fruit  from  frost.  Your  request 
on  a postal  card  will  bring  you  complete  information  about  these  stand- 
ard orchard  heaters.  Let  us  help  you  save  your  fruit. 

The  National  Orchard  Heater  Co. 

GRAND  JUNCTION,  COLORADO 


IDEAL  COAL 

HEATERS 

are  for  the  grower  who  wants  to  save  his  crop  at  small  expense.  With 
50  or  60  IDEALS  per  acre,  big  crops  were  saved  under  the  worst 
conditions  ever  experienced.  When  the  outside  temperature  was  18 
above  zero,  IDEALS  held  it  at  31  to  34  in  orchards. 


Quick 

Heat 

Great 

Volume 


Economy 

Efficiency 

Ease 


A Reservoir  Coal  Heater 

SELF  FEEDING  AND  SELF  CLEANING 

Why  is  it  that,  if  other  heaters  are  as  good,  the  sales  for  IDEALS 
in  Grand  Valley,  where  all  makes  are  well  known,  surpass  the  com- 
bined sales  of  all  other  makes  for  1911  delivery? 

65,000  IDEALS 

in  use  there  now 

The  Ideal  Orchard  Heater  Co. 

; GRAND  JUNCTION,  COLORAQO 
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this  work  of  developing  frost  fighting 
methods,  and  through  the  efforts  of 
the  orchardists  of  that  great  state 
the  present  methods  of  orchard  heat- 
ing have  been  brought  to  commercial 
perfection. 

Thermometers  combined  with  an 
electric  alarm  attachment  are  in  use 
in  many  places  to  sound  the  warning 
when  temperature  falls  to  the  danger 
point.  And  it  has  been  reported  that 
some  enterprising  fruit  growers  have 
resorted  to  the  use  of  electrical  con- 
trivances for  lighting  the  fires.  Elec- 
tric wires  were  strung  along  the  rows 
of  fire  pots,  and  when  the  frost  came 
the  fires  were  lighted  by  an  electric 
spark,  lighting  all  of  the  fires  at  the 
same  instant. 

In  ordinary  practice  at  the  present 
time,  there  is  on  the  market  a con- 
trivance for  rapidly  lighting  the  heat- 
ers. It  consists  of  a can  holding  a 
few  quarts  of  gasoline  and  kerosene 
mixed,  and  by  moving  a little  lever 
with  the  thumb  of  the  hand  holding 
the  can  a small  quantity  of  the  oil 
mixture  is  discharged.  A torch  is 
carried  in  the  other  hand,  and  by  the 
use  of  the  two  in  combination  the 
fire  pots,  can  be  quickly  lighted. 


Experiments  in  Orchard 
Heating  in  Southern  Oregon 


The  problem  of  orchard  heating 
during  the  possible  late  spring  frost 
periods  throughout  the  United  States 


where  the  air  is  stagnant,  frost  will 
be  formed. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  essential 
factors  is  to  know  when  there  is  dan- 
ger of  a frost.  Professor  O’Gara  says: 
In  order  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
frost  prevention  successfully,  daily 
weather  reports  or  the  weather  map, 
preferably  both,  should  be  available. 
In  many  localities  the  use  of  a weath- 
er map  would  be  out  of  the  question 
since  it  may  be  at  least  24  hours  old 
and  of  very  little  value  when  it  is  re- 
ceived. In  case  the  map  cannot  be 
used,  telegraphic  reports  should  be  re- 
ceived every  day.  During  the  time 
that  I was  at  work  on  frost  preven- 
tion in  the  Rogue  River  Valley, 
weather  maps  were  received  from  the 
weather  bureau  station  at  Sacramento. 
The  weather  bureau  station  at  Port- 
land furnished  daily  telegraphic  re- 
ports to  the  Medford  Commercial 
Club  and  weather  signals  were  hoist- 
ed. The  assistance  of  both  these  sta- 
tions was  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  carrying  out  the  work  successfully. 
Of  equal  importance  with  the  gen- 
eral forecasts  given  by  these  two  sta- 
tions were  the  local  observations 
which  I necessarily  took,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a regular  weather  bureau  ob- 
server. In  a valley  situated  as  this 
valley  is  local  conditions  and  sur- 
roundings influence  to  a considerable 
degree  the  temperature,  air  currents, 
relative  humidity,  etc.  It  was  found 
that  the  most  important  thing  to  the 
grower  was  the  immediate  local  fore- 
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TROUTMAN  HEATERS  IN  A COLORADO  ORCHARD. 


has  become  an  earnest  one  with  the 
fruit  growers,  and  one  which  has  not 
yet  reached  a stage  of  perfection  but 
is  being  experimented  with  in  the  va- 
rious great  fruit  regions. 

At  this  time  Southern  Oregon,  more 
familiarly  known  as  Rogue  River  Val- 
ley, is  holding  the  center  of  attraction 
with  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  where  experiments  of 
orchard  heating  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  P.  J.  O’Gara  are  meeting 
with  unhoped  for  success  and  are  do- 
ing much  to  assist  the  department  to- 
ward a better  knowledge  of  this  phase 
of  orcharding. 

It  has  been  very  clearly  emphasized 
that  it  is  the  low  temperature  and  not 
the  solidification  of  the  vapor  or  mois- 
ture in  the  air  which  does  the  dam- 
a8>e;  there  be  but  little  vapor  in 
the  air  there  will  be  but  little  frost 
apparent  and  yet  the  temperature  may 
be  so  low  as  to  cause  injury.  During 
the  spring  of  1909  much  valuable  in- 
formation and  data  was  taken  in  the 
Rogue  River  Valley  fruit  district  in 
the  matter  of  orchard  fuels  and  appli- 
ances to  be  used  in  frost  prevention, 
t he- streakiness  of  frost  and  the  many 
apparent  irregularities  in  its  forma- 
tion is  explained  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  currents  and  stream  lines  in  the 
air  and  these  currents  may  have  rath- 
er sharply  defined  limits.  A slow 
moving  current  of  air  on  a still  night 
in  an  orchard  that  appears  to  be 
nearly  level  may  result  in  an  absence 
•of  frost-  along  its  path,  while-close-by, 


cast  made  every  evening  about  sun- 
down. The  forecasts  were  given  to 
the  Pacific  States  Telephone  and  Tel- 
egraph Company  at  Medford,  a sep- 
arate sheet  being  given  to  each  oper- 
ator. Tentative  forecasts  were  given 
each  morning  about  9 o’clock,  but  the 
final  forecast  was  made  at  6:30  p.  m. 
These  forecasts  were  telephoned  to 
the  different  towns  and  stations  in  the 
valley  from  whence  they  were  distrib- 
uted locally.-  Instead  of  calling  up  the 
different  farmer  telephone  lines,  the 
subscribers  called  in  for  the  forecasts 
and  usually  by  7 p.~  m.  every  grower 
knew  the  probable  weather  conditions 
which  would  be  expected  before 
morning.  The  telephone  company  de- 
serves much  credit  for  its  valuable  as- 
sistance given,  often  times  putting  on 
extra  operators  during  the  evenings 
when  it  was  known  that  a frost  was 
likely  to  occur.  They  were  very 
prompt  and  careful  in  giving  out  the 
forecasts  and  during  the  entire  season 
of  1909  not  a single  error  was  made. 
The  growers  had  their  own  psych- 
rometers,  which  were  made  according 
to  the  following  directions: 

“By  taking  two  accurate  thermom- 
eters (having  been  previously  tested) 
and  placing  the  backs  together  held 
by  a bit  of  solder.  One  bulb  is  ex- 
tended below  the  frame  of  the  ther- 
mometer, and  protected  by  a wire 
loop.  This  bulb  is  called  the  ’wet 
bulb’  and -is  covered  over  with  a piece 
of  muslin  cloth,  while  the  other  bulb 
is  left  -exposed,-  The  covered  bulb  4s 
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must  be  mailed  not  later  than  midnight  of  that  date  in  order  to  be 
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Contest  Editor,  The  Fruit-Grower,  St  Joseph,  Mo. 


wet  and  the-  instrument  whirled  rap- 
idly so  as  to  produce  evaporation 
from  the  wet  bulb.  The  temperatures 
of  the  two  bulbs  are  then  read  when 
the  wet  bulb  has  reached  its  lowest 
point  and  the  difference  between  the 
two  readings  noted.  These  readings 
are  then  refered  to  tables  published  by 
the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
showing- the  dew-point-,- i.  e, -the  tem- 


perature at  which  dew  or  frost  will 
form.” 

(A  complete  description  of  the 
psychrometer  with  directions  for  us- 
ing it  was  given  in  the  year  book  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture for  1908  by  Mr.  Dewey  A. 
Seeley,  in  a paper  entitled  “Instru- 
ments for  making  weather  observa- 
tions on  the  farm,”  Other  instru- 
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ments  such  as  the  barometer,  rain 
guage  and  thermometer  and  theif 
uses  are  also  explained  in  this  article,  | 
and  can  be  obtained  by  writing  the  j 
department.) 

Ihe  temperatures  at  which  the  prin- 
cipal orchard  fruits  are  liable  to  be  in- 
jured  by  frost  are  given  in  the  follow-  I 
ing  table.  Some  of  the  figures  have 
been  taken  from  data  furnished  by  ] 
orchardists,  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  table  is  based  on  actual  observa- 
tions made  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by 
Pathologist  O’Gara.  The  tempera- 
tures given  cannot  be  considered  as 
absolute,  for  of  course  weather  con- 
ditions previous  to  a freeze  determine 
to  some  extent  the  ability  of  plants 
to  withstand  low  temperatures.  A 
few  days  of  warm  weather,  together 
with  an  ample  supply  of  soil  moisture, 
tends  to  fill  the  newly  formed  plant 
cells  with  sap,  which  makes  the  blos- 
soms and  fruits  much  more  suscept- 
ible to  a certain  low  temperature  than 
would  effect  the  same  blossom  if  the 
previous  few  days  had  been  such  as 
to  make  the  bud  lie  practically  dor- 
mant, or  the  growth  and  development 
very  slow. 

Temperature  at  Which  Fruit  Buds 


Are  Injured. 

In  bios-  In  setting  At  other 
In  bud.  som.  fruit.  times. 

Almonds  ....  28  30  30  28 

Apples  27  29  30  25 

Apricots  ....  30  31  31  30 

Cherries  ....  29  30  30  29 

Peaches  29  30  30  28 

Pears  28  29  29  28 

Plums  30  31  31  29 


Now,  concerning  the  materials  to 
be  used  for  orchard  heating.  In  some 
localities  the  use  of  wood  is  practic- 
ally out  of  the  question,  but  that  was 
the  material  first  used  by  the  Rogue 
River  Valley  growers,  and  very  suc- 
cessfully. It  is  usually  piled  along  the 
side  of  the  fields  at  odd  times  during 
the  winter  months,  when  little  else 
could  be  done  in  the  orchards,  so  that 
expense  of  labor  is  comparatively 
nothing  for  gathering  the  wood,  and 
if  necessary  it  is  covered  to  keep  dry. 
Some  fir  and  even  oak  cord  wood  has 
been  used.,  and  in  one  particular  case 
Mr.  J.  G.  Gore  saved  seven  acres  of 
Bartlett  pears  two  consecutive  sea- 
sons by  use  of  old  fence  rails.  There 
are  usually  not  enough  primings  in 
any  one  orchard  to  be  worth  much  ex- 
cept to  start  the  fires,  for  which  they 
serve  exceptionally  well  if  kept  very 
dry. 

Crude  oil  has  been  used  only  to  a 
very  limited  extent.  The  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  very  liber- 
ally gave  a considerable  quantity  to 
the  orchardists  of  the  valley  for  ex- 
perimental use,  but  it  was  found  that 
since  the  oil  contains  a considerable 
quantity  of  water,  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  pumped  from  the  oil  fields 
through  pipes  having  a water  jacket, 
it  is  very  hard  to  ignite  and  even  after 
igniting  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
burn  well.  The  oil  was  used  in  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  pots  and  burners  with 
about  equal  success.  Although  it 
could  not  be  used  with  great  success 
as  a fuel,  it  was  found  very  valuable 
for  saturating  shavings  or  other  fine 
material  which  were  used  in  starting 
fires. 

Lignite  coal  was  found  to  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable  fuels,  especially 
when  used  with  wood.  The  tempera- 
ture of  orchards  has  been  raised  sev- 
eral degrees  by  the  use  of  this  fuel. 
In  the  Rogue  Valley  it  is  easily  ob- 
tained, being  mined  near  Medford  and 
to  be  had  at  the  mines  for  $4  per  ton. 

The  28  degree  test  distillate  oil  is 
an  excellent  fuel,  but  costs  consider- 
ably more  than  any  other  kind,  being 
about  $6.00  per  acre.  The  real  value 
of  any  fuel  for  frost  prevention  de- 
pends upon  the  amount  of  heat  it  is 
capable  of  giving  off.  The  number  of 
fires  requisite  to  the  acre  also  depend 
not  only  upon  the  heat  production  of 
the  fuel  used,  but  somewhat  of  course 
upon  the  heat  production  of  the  fuel 
used,  but  somewhat  of  course  upon 
the  severity  of  the  frost.  A large 
number  of  practical  tests  were  given 
the  different  fuels  in  the  spring  of 
1909  and  some  of  the  results  herewith 
given.  Measured  gallons  of  crude  oil 
and  distillate,  burned  both  in  the 
Fresno  pots  and  in  common  ten- 


pound  lard  pails  holding  a gallon  each, 
required  approximately  four  hours  to 
burn  off.  The  style  of  pot  used  seems 
to  make  no  difierence,  either  in  the 
length  of  time  for  burning  or  the 
amount  of  heat  given  off.  The  charge 
made  for  the  various  patent  pots  runs 
all  the  way  from  20  to  25  cents,  while 
a pot  answering  every  purpose  can  be 
made  easily  at  a cost  of  6 to  10  cents 
from  sheet  iron. 

Coal  fires  in  sheet  iron  heaters  filled 
with  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
pounds  of  coal  easily  burned  four  to 
six  hours  with  the  clamper  removed. 
The  cost  of  using  the  coal  here,  in- 
cluding the  labor  of  distributing  and 
the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  pots,  is 
about  $5.00  per  acre,  per  night,  with 
sixty  fires  to  the  acre.  This  number 
of  fires  is  sufficient  for  almost  any 
possible  frost,  and  necessitates  about 
250  pounds  of  coal  per  acre.  The  cost 
of  hauling  the  coal  from  the  mine  as 
well  as  the  cost  of  the  kindling  to 
start  it  is  included  in  the  estimate. 

Wood  fires  with  about  six  good  fir 
sticks  of  cord  wood  lasted  easily  four 
to  five  hours.  In  the  burning  of  cord 
wood  (meaning  the  four  foot  length) 
more  attention  is  necessary  in  order 
to  get  the  best  results,  for  it  is  neces- 
sary to  frequently  move  the  sticks  for- 
ward into  the  crater  of  the  flame  so 
as  to  keep  them  burning.  However, 
a man  studying  weather  conditions 
knows  the  directions  from  which  the 
breeze  is  most  likely  to  come  and  can 
place  his  wood  so  as  to  secure  good 


Younger  orchards  under  similar  con-  | 
ditions  of  temperature  will  require  ; 
about  seventy  pots  or  heaters  per  acre 
and  perhaps  fifty  wood  fires.  In  case  j 
temperatures  do  not  range  below  26 
degrees  F.,  the  number  of  fires  of 
course  must  be  proportionately  less. 
There  is  quite  as  much  danger  of  i 
heating  the  buds  too  warm,  thus  caus- 
ing a danger  of  their  cooling  off 
quickly  as  there  is  of  not  heat  enough.  ■ 
The  temperature  inside  the  orchards 
should  be  recorded  by  a man  who  has 
some  thirty  thermometers  which  have 
been  previously  tested  and  have  them 
hung  about  three  and  one-half  to  four 
feet  from  the  ground,  being  suspended 
from  the  branches  of  the  trees.  There 
are  always  some  spots  colder  than 
others  in  an  orchard  and  it  is  only  by 
using  a sufficient  number  of  instru- 
ments that  these  spots  can  be  found 
and  properly  treated. 

To  one  who  has  never  tried  these 
experiments,  the  necessity  of  labor 
and  watchfulness,  previous  prepara- 
tion of  fuel,  and  care  in  execution 
would  seem  to  be  a very  difficult  mat- 
j ter,  and  scarcely  worth  the  time  and 
effort,  but  when  the  cost  of  spray  ma- 
terial and  other  labor  for  the  entire 
year  is  considered  and  then  the  pos- 
j sibility  of  the  whole  crop  being  wiped 
i out  by  the  work  of  a few  hours,  and 
the  costs  of  $2  to  $6  per  acre  per 
night,  as  against  the  yield  of  several 
hundred  dollars  per  acre  in  crop  pro- 
duction, there  is  really  no  comparison 
at  all.  The  necessity  of  firing  is  sel- 
dom if  ever  more  than  three  nights 
during  a season,  hence  the  cost  can- 
not range  more  than  $6  to  $18  per 
acre,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Brown  of  the 
Rogue  River  Valley  states  that  dur- 
ing 1909  with  a cost  of  $6  per  acre  he 
saved  ten  acres  of  apples  valued  at 
$6,000,  while  the  year  previous  one 
freeze  which  occurred  on  May  5th  de- 
stroyed his  entire  crop.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Meyers  saved  his  apple  crop  at  a cost 
of  $15  per  acre,  which  has  yielded  as 
high  as  $1,000  per  acre  at  harvest  time. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  study  growers  fired  and 
smudged  more  frequently  than  was 
really  necessary.  This  was  done  be- 
fore they  felt  confident  that  weather 
conditions  could  be  so  accurately  pre- 
dicted. At  no  time  druing  the  entire 
season  did  Professor  O’Gara  fail  to 
predict  within  a degree  or  two  of 
what  actually  occurred. 


Haswell’s?^ 


ORCHARD 

Heater 


Lowest  In  Price— Best  In  Use 

PROTECT  YOUR  FRUIT 
CROP  AGAINST  FROST 

Orchard  heating  has  pass- 
ed the  experimental  stage  and 
is  now  an  accomplished  fact. 

It  is  up  to  the  grower  to 
select  the  best  and  most  eco- 
nomical heater.  The  HAS- 
WELL  ORCHARD  HEATER 
gives  more  heat  from  the 
same  amount  of  oil  than  any 
open  pot  can  possibly  do. 

Notice  the  draft  holes  in  the 
hood.  The  draft  draws  the 
air  onto  the  burning  oil  in 
just  the  right  pro""-1*''-  to 
produce  almost  perfect  com- 
bustion. It  is  practically  an 
oil  stove  giving  a steady  and 
continuous  heat  and  plenty 
of  smudge,  with  no  attention 
after  lighting. 

HOI DS  2 GALLONS 
BURNS  8 HOURS 

Regular  Price,  25  Cents.  But  on  all  orders  booked 
prior  to  January  1st,  1911,  the  price  will  be  20 
Cents  Each,  F.  O.  B.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Order  early  to  be  sure  of  prompt  delivery. 

Address  for  Full  Information, 

W.  S.  HASWELL,  PATENTEE 

1631  EMERSON  ST.,  DENVER,  COLORADO 


■THE 


Cederborg  Frost  Alarm 

is  the  best  watchman — and  the  cheapest. 
It  saved  many  a night  sound  sleep  last 
season.  You  will  need  it  to  get  the  full 
benefit  of  that  new  smudging  outfit  of 
yours.  Write  us  for  full  information. 
THE  CEDERBORG  ENGINEERING  CO. 
808  Twentieth  Street.  Denver,  Colo. 


HEATERS  PLACED  CLOSE  TOGETHER  ALONG 
THE  OUTSIDE  ROWS. 

results  with  a minimum  amount  of 
labor.  The  cost  of  burning  wood  va- 
ries greatly  in  different  place  of 
course,  depending  upon  the  cost  of 
the  fuel  but  in  a fair  estimate,  how- 
ever, it  is  safe  to  say  that  with  thirty 
to  forty  fires  to  the  acre,  including 
labor,  cost  of  distribution,  etc.,  it 
would  be  from  $2  to  $4  an  acre. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  fires 
necessary  to  the  acre,  the  variation 
is  between  wide  limits.  An  old  orch- 
ard where  the  trees  are  large  and 
spread  out  over  the  ground  needs 
fewer  fires  in  order  to  maintain  a safe 
temperature  than  does  a young  orch- 
ard with  more  open  space  between  the 
trees.  Under  ordinary  conditions  an 
old  orchard  with  wide  spreading 
branches  may  be  protected  from  in- 
jury even  where  the  temperature  goes 
as  low  as  20  degrees  F.  with  crude  oil, 
distillate  or  coal  fires,  and  the  same 
orchard  can  be  protected  with  thirty 
to  thirty-five  wood  fires  per  acre. 


With  the  great  aid  which  the  gov- 
ernment is  able  to  give  to  the  fruit 
growers  of  the  United  States,  together 
with  the  experience  of  practical  grow- 
ers everywhere,  there  is  no  reason 
why  this  phase  of  orcharding  cannot 
go  as  far  toward  the  more  perfect  pro- 
duction of  fruits  as  has  the  subject  of 
spraying  and  pest  protection.  A few 
of  the  conclusions  which  the  govern- 
ment officials  have  arrived  at  are: 

That  there  is  no  doubt  that  frost 
injury  may  be  prevented  by  the  use 
of  fires  and  smudges.  That  in  some 
sections  wood  and  coal  have  proved 
to  be  the  best  fuels.  That  where  the 
temperature  drops  to  20  degrees  F.  it 
would  seem  that  fifty  fires  per  acre 
are  necessary.  Only  half  as  many  are 
needed  when  the  temperature  reaches 
say  25  to  26  degrees  F. 

That  shavings,  chips  or  other  fine 
material  in  paper  sacks  saturated  with 
1 crude  oil  or  kerosene  have  been  found 
best  for  starting  the  fires  quickly. 
Kerosene  torches  for  lighting  the 


Your  Orchard  Protected 

AGAINST  FROST  WITH 

PALISADE  HEATERS 

AT  Ya.  THE  COST  OF  ANY  OTHER 


Write  for  Prices 
and  Testimonials 

PALISADE 

ORCHARD 

HEATER  CO. 
Palisade,  Colo. 

O.  S.  PAT.  966670 


CUMBERLAND 

Raspberry  Plants 

Our  Catalogue  describing  the  above,  and 
Best  Paying  Varieties  of  Strawberries,  will  be 
sent  to  you  free,  upon  receipt  of  postal  re- 
ouest.  Our  plants  are  as  good  as  money 
can  buy.  and  prices  very  low  this  year. 

JOHN  A.  VOGELGESANG. 

R.  F.  D.  No.  5.  Burlington,  Iowa. 


■■■*„  PH|I|V  AflAllirnA  About  100  Bulletins  on  all  known  Insect 

EDD  Til  tOll  ST  OiJiKMUt  and  Fungus  troubles  of  fruit  trees  "boiled 

riiL  I U mUI  I UnUllLnO  down”intoOneBulletin.  Write  pnrp 

for  "Rex  Spray  Bulletin.”  It  is  rKtli 
Get  Ready  to  Spray.  Dormant  spraying  can  be  done  best  during  fall  months  soon  as  sap  is  down.  Some  are  spraying  now. 

Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 

is  endorsed  by  this  and  all  Horticultural  papers,  and  by  all  state  experiment  stations.  It  is  the  original  and  best  quality  ma  e. 

REX  SPRAY  PUMPS  “The  High  Pressure  Line” 

If  you  intend  buying  a Power  Spray  Pump  or  a Rarrel  Spray  Pump,  write  us  for  catalogue  ana  full  information, 

It  will  pay  every  fruit  grower  to  write  us  for  our  free  Rex  Spray  Budetin. 

TUC  Dev  company  OMAHA.  NEBRASKA 

n , n • HI  P cv  COMPA « v Rochester  * N.  Y.  YAKIMA  REX  SPRAT  CO  No.  Yakima.  Wash. 

KranPrl  * THE  TOLEDO  REX  SPRAY  CO  .Toledo.  Ohio  WtNATCHEE  REX  SPRAY  CO..  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

DldllLll  AjUllipaillCa  . CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  CO  ..  Benicia,  Cal.  PAYETTE  REX  SPRAY  CO  Payette.  Idaho 
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OUR  Heater  BSial  Saved  the  Crops  in  Colorado 


ORCHARD  HEATING 

By  The  Bolton  Orchard  Heater 

Here  are  a few  reasons  why  you  should  guar- 
antee yourself  a full  crop  by  using 
OUR  HEATERS: 

r I ~'T  TT?  the  temperature  against  n drop  of  10  to 

| | Fy  ¥ Is  degrees;  can  be  lighted  rapidly;  can  be 
put  out  quickly  If  necessary;  buru  over  seven 
hours  and  use  only  one  gallon  of  oil;  produce  no  soot;  only 
cost  $2.00  per  acre  for  fuel;  will  last  for  five  seasons;  are 
indorsed  by  the  California  Fruit  Exchange;  absolutely  insure 
your  crop  against  frost. 

The  following  is  copied  from  P.  J.  Dreher’s  annual  re- 
port 10  the  stockholders  of  the  San  Antonio  Fruit  Exchange: 


Patented. 


FROST  PROTECTION 


invested  GIVES  YOU  AMPLE 


WE  SOLD  The  PATENT 

Rights  to  our  Heater  for  Colorado  in  1908  for 

$15,000 

All  other  Heaters  on  the  market  were  made 
after  we  saved  the  State  of  Colorado 
with  our  Heater 

The  Price  of  Our  Heater  is  20c  each,  Delivered 

Bolton  Electric  Thermometers  ring  a bell  in 
your  bedroom  and  warn  you  of  the  frost 

Factories:  Kansas  City — Ohio — San  Francisco 


The  BOLTON  ORCHARD  HEATERS  are  recommended 
by  a committee  of  the  Exchange  after  two  severe  tests. 
_____  Don’t  delay  the  matter  of  securing  your  supplies  NOW. 

Don’t  run  the  risk  of  losing  dollars  when  a few  cents 
PROTECTION  FOR  YEARS  TO  COME — ACT  NOW.** 


Fruit  Exchange  Indorsement 

T , , . ,T.  _ F.  Q.  Story,  President 

P.  J.  Dreher,  1st  Vice-Pres.  W.  G.  Fraser  2d  Vice-Pres 

B.  A.  Woodford.  Gen’l  Manager  and  Secretary  Vlce*Fres. 
T T m E'  G-  Dezell>  Asst,  to  Gen’l  Manager 

J.  L.  Merrill  Cashier  a.  d Fraser  Claim  M?r 

R.  H.  Wilkinson,  D.  C.  King,  T.  H.  Powell,  Sales  Managers  g 

CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GROWERS  EXCHANGE 
A.  F.  Call,  Attorney  P.  O.  Address:  Box  566,  Station  C. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  August  31,  1910. 

..  ^LL  STOCKHOLnERS:  In  view  of  the  large  damage  by  frost  during 

the  last  two  seasons,  the  Supply  Company  has  made  investigations  of  the 
various  methods  of  orchard  heating,  and  some  time  ago  appointed  a coin- 
mUtee  consisting  of  F.  Q.  Story,  W.  G.  Fraser,  P.  J.  Drehef,  A.  F Call  and 
W.  C.  Hendrick,  to  investigate  the  matter  and  make  a report 

The  report  of  this  committee  has  been  received,  and  they  unanimously 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  “Bolton  Orchard  Heater,”  which  is  flaring 
in  shape,  with  carbureting  and  air  passages,  and  soot  arrester  to  regulate 
combustion  and  arrest  the  soot,  and  with  a cover  to  protect  against  water 
This  heater  burns  the  refinery  residuum,  which  is  the  ordinary  Califor- 
ma  crude  oil,  with  the  asphalt,  gasoline  and  kerosene  extracted,  and  which 
sells  at  about  90  cents  a barrel  at  Los  Angeles. 


The  committee  report  that  it  is  their  judgment,  and  the  Judgment  of 
those  who  have  witnessed  the  demonstrations,  that  this  is  the  best  and  most 

efficient  heater  on  the  market,  and  that  its  points  of  superiority  are the 

fuel  economy,  the  length  of  time  that  they  burn,  the  small  amount  of  soot 
given  off,  and  their  effectiveness  in  giving  out  heat. 

These  pots  when  loaded  with  five  quarts  of  the  residuum,  will  burn  for 
eight  hours,  and  placed  one  hundred  to  the  acre  at  intersections  with 
double  protection  on  the  windward  side,  will  on  ordinary  cold  nights  nro- 
tect  fruit  from  freezing. 

Inasmuch  as  the  factory  capacity  for  this  pot  is  limited,  it  is  desirable 
for  all  those  who  wish  to  place  orders  to  do  so  at  once  so  that  the  manu- 
facturing may  be  commenced  as  early  as  possible.  It  is  estimated  that  $2  00 
an  acre  per  night  will  cover  the  fuel  cost  for  these  pots,  and  at  this  nom- 
inal expense,  every  Association  orchard  should  be  protected. 

i T,heJnitiai  ?°st  °f  these  pots  is  20  cents  delivered,  when  orders  are 
placed  through  the  Supply  Company,  or  $20.00  an  acre,  and  the  manufac- 
turer agrees  to  guarantee  that  the  pots  will  last  for  five  years  if  their 
directions  as  to  care  and  protection  are  followed. 

The  demonstrations  for  this  pot  have  been  made  at  Pomona  and  Corona, 
where  the  principal  growers  can  give  further  information  to  all  those  de- 
siring it.  Yours  truly,  FRUIT  GROWERS  SUPPLY  CO., 

A.  E.  Barnes,  Secretary. 

Bolton  Electric  Frost  Alarm  Thermometers  automatically  ring  the  bell 
In  your  house  a ml  will  give  you  ample  warning  of  approaching  frost. 


The  Frost  Prevention  Co.,  Manufacturers,  Balboa  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


fires  have  also  proved  to  be  very  serv- 
iceable as  compared  with  matches. 

That  damp  straw  and  manure  are 
valuable  for  producing  dense  smudges 
but  are  not  effective  in  raising  the 
temperature  in  the  orchard.  The  value 
of  the  smudge  or  dense  smoke  is  more 
to  protect  the  trees  from  the  early 
morning  sun  where  some  slight  freez- 
ing of  the  blossoms  or  the  fruit  has 
occurred  during  the  night. 

That  the  cost  of  firing  with  wood 
and  coal,  including  labor,  should  not 
average  more  than  $3  per  night  per 
acre,  even  where  it  may  be  necessary 
to  keep  the  fires  burning  five  or  six 
hours.  In  some  localities  where  wood 
can  be  had  with  no  expense  except 
the  hauling  even  this  expense  can  be 
reduced  somewhat. 

That  the  results  of  the  past  sea- 
son’s work  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley 
have  shown  that  many  acres  of  crops 
valued  at  from  $500  to  $1,000  per  acre 
have  been  saved  at  a total  expendi- 
ture of  not  more  than  $15  to  $20  per 
acre  for  firing.  Very  striking  exam- 
ples have  been  seen  where  unsmudged 
orchards  adjoining  those  that  have 
been  smudged  have  borne  no  fruit. — 
L.  C.  R.,  Medford,  Ore. 

Used  Heaters  in  Ohio. 

I bought  600  Ideal  Orchard  Heaters 
last  spring  and  used  them  in  my  12- 
acre  orchard  in  Eastern  Ohio.  These 
gave  excellent  service,  and  certainly 
saved  my  crop  of  applees.  May  was 
so  cold  and  frosty  that  my  men  found 
it  necessary  to  make  fires  on  11  nights 
during  the  month. 

Sometimes  the  fire  was  necessary 
in  the  early  part  of  the  night  and 
sometimes  toward  morning.  On  three 
nights  they  found  it  necessary  to  fire 
all  night.  When  we  thought  there 
•was  danger  of  frost  one  man  would 
remain  in  the  orchard  watching  the 
thermometers  distributed  at  different 
points,  and  when  necessary  would 
call  the  helpers  by  telephone. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  coal  in 
that  community  and  a very  satisfac- 
tory coal  can  be  had  at  about  eight 


cents  per  bushel,  delivered  in  the 
orchard.  This  made  it  very  much 
cheaper  than  oil  would  have  been.  On 
the  coldest  night  the  thermometer 
showed  26  degrees  outside  the  orch- 
ard and  34  within  it.  Here  was  a dif- 
ference of  8 degrees,  which  saved  the 
crop. 

I not  only  have  one  of  the  best 
crops  I have  ever  had,  but  the  apples 
are  larger  and  smoother  than  any  I 
have  yet  grown.  I shall  add  addi- 
tional heaters  for  the  coming  spring, 
using  some  of  a larger  size. — O.  P. 
Kinsey,  Valpariso,  Ind. 

ifr  ^ 

Supreme  Test  of  Orchard  Heaters. 

You  ask  for  the  experience  of 
others  in  the  use  of  orchard  heaters 
during  the  past,  unfavorable  spring. 
I used  3,000  in  my  orchard  to  pro- 
tect 5,000  trees,  and  they  were  a suc- 
cess as  far  as  they  went.  I will 
double  the  number  next  spring.  We 
used  6,000  gallons  of  crude  fuel  oil 
during  three  nights,  or  rather  on  two 
mornings  for  frost,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  freeze,  from  11  p,  m.  to  8 a. 
m.  the  following  day. 

The  thermometer  (government 
tested)  dropped  to  26  degrees  outside 
the  orchard,  and  did  not  get  below 
32  degrees  where  the  heaters  were 
used.  1 had  hoped  to  partially  pro- 
tect the  south  and  east  side  of  the 
orchard  from  the  heat  of  the  smudge 
pots  on  the  north,  and  west,  as  the 
storm  came  from  the  north  west. 
But  I found  during  the  week  follow- 
ing, while  using  the  power  sprayer 
and  the  careful  examination  of  each 
tree,,  that  where  the  heaters  were  not 
used  there  are  but  few  apples. 

This  was  the  supreme  test  of  the 
value  of  orchard  heaters,  as  all  of 
the  “wise  acres”  claimed  it  was  ut- 
terly impossible,  because  the  wind 
was  blowing  a gale  and  the  snow  was 
flying  in  large  flakes.  On  the  next 
night  was  the  most  severe  frost  I 
ever  saw.  The  grass  and  leaves  of 
the  apple  trees  were  as  white  as  snow 
and  frozen  stiff  where  not  protected. 
We  were  caught  napping  in  the  low 


places,  as  we  did  not  expect  the  frost 
until  after  midnight,  but  it  began  to 
show  up  in  the  draws  at  11:30  p.  m. 
and  some  of  the  fruit  was  injured  be- 
fore the  heaters  wefe  lighted. 

One  man  can  light  300  an  hour  and 
a gallon  can  of  equal  parts  of  gasoline 
and  kerosene,  with  a torch.  One 
man  to  each  five  acres  will  handle 
the  heaters.  I am  positive  that  I 
saved  $3,000  net,  or  more,  on  an  in- 
vestment of  10  per  cent,  . or  $300. 
Like  Mr.  Mincer,  I feel  absolutely 
sure  of  raising  a crop  of  apples 
every  year  so  far  as  frosts  and  ordi- 
nary freezes  are  concerned.  Before 
last  year  I had  but  two  crops  in  five 
[ could  have  saved  two  of  the  three 
failures,  and  at  least  a part  of  the 
third,  ft  requires  some  generalship 
to  handle  the  men  properly,  and  begin 
firing  at  the  right  time,  and  to  hold 
one  half  of  the  heaters  in  reserve  for 
an  emergency,  in  order  that  you  may 
not  run  out  of  oil.  One  gallon 
should  burn  from  seven  to  eight  hours 
owing  to  the  conditions  of  the  weath- 
er. One  thorough  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  and  arsenate  of  lead  at  the 
right  time  answers  me,  as  95  per  cent 
of  my  apples  were  free  from  worms 
last  year. — W.  A.  Irvin,  Springfield, 
Mo. 

Fire  Pots  Kill  Canker  Worms  On 
Apple  Trees. 

In  the  apple  orchard  of  Dolsen 
Brothers  at  Lanagan,  Missouri  there 
was  an  unexpected  benefit  derived 
from  the  use  of  orchard  heaters  this 
past  spring.  Mr.  Frank  Dolsen  says 
that  in  one  corner  of  the  orchard 
there  was  an  area  of  about  ten  acres 
in  which  the  canker  worms  had  be- 
gun their  work  of  destruction.  As 
al!  of  the.  hands  were  so  busy  right 
at  that  time  with  the  orchard  heaters 
these  infested  trees'  could  not  be 
sprayed.  After  the  frosty  nights  had 
passed  Mr.  Dolsen  went  over  'to  see 
how  much  damage  had  been  done  by 
the  worms,  .and  was  surprised  that 
not  a worm  -Was  to  -Be  found,  and 


A NEW  PLUM  FROM 
LUTHER  BURBANK 


DUARTE 


n 


The  best  Blood  Plum  yet  produced 

Trees  4 to  6 feet  - - $1.00 
Five  for - 4.00 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

Pioneer  Nursery  Co.,  Monrovia,  Cal. 


Peach  Trees 

FOR  EVERYBODY — We  grow  and  sell  to  the  planter 
more  Peach  Trees  than  any  other  nursery  in  the 
world.  We  also  grow  APPLE,  CHERRY,  PLUM  and 
other  fruits,  and  our  prices  will  please  you.  We 
grow  all  the  leading  varieties.  We  ship  to  every 
state,  as  well  as  to  foreign  countries.  Our  soil  pro- 
duces a better  system  of  roots  than  any  other  soil 
on  earth.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
700  acres. 

Tennessee  Wholesale  Nurseries, 

Inc.  Successor  to  J.  C.  Hale. 
WINCHESTER.  - - TENNESSEE 

Root  Grafts 

OF  APPLE  AND  PEAR 

The  Best  Made.  Order  Now.  Fruit  Trees 
in  varieties,  all  grades.  PRICES  LOW. 
Send  for  list  and  catalog. 

Barnes  Nurseries,  Sta.  K,  Cincinnati,  0. 


TREES!  TREES! 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Berry  Plants 
and  Shrubs.  Peaches  weighing  8 to  10  ozs. 
are  considered  large.  Specimens  of  the 
Martha,  which  we  are  introducing,  have 
weighed  17%  ounces. 

ARTHUR  L.  NORTON 

Nurseryman  and  Fruit-Grower. 
CLARKSVILLE,  MISSOURI 

that  there  was  practically  no  damage 
to  the  trees. 

He  accounts  for  this  by  the  fact  that 
the  smoke  from  the  fires  had  left 
a fine  deposit  of  grease  and  soot 
over  the  trees,  and  believes  that  this 
deposit  had  poisoned  the  worms. 
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he  Tarmer’s  "Best  Triend 


The  Troutman 


The  World's  Standard  of  'Efficiency  and  Economy 


Standard  Heater 


Size  No.  1,  22  l-2c 

The  size  that  made  the 
“Troutman”  famous!  Holds 
five  quarts  of  oil  and  will 
burn  for  seven  hours.  Deep 
flange  on  cover  makes  it 
positively  Wlndproof.  Cov- 
er easily  removed  when  de- 
sired. .Heaters  with  Cov- 
ers Attached,  after  burn- 
ing will  warp  and  stick. 
What  will  you  do  then, 
when  you  need  more  heat? 
The  cover  is  stuck  fast; 
you  cannot  open  it  any 
further  to  obtain  that  heat. 


Principle  of  the  Troutman  Heaters. 


These  heaters  are  constructed  on  scientific  principles,  the  center  draft  feeds  air  to  the  burning  gases,  thus 
creating  a better  combustion  and  making  better  use  of  the  oil  than  is  possible  without  this  chimney. 

The  Troutman  Heaters  are  constructed  with  a tube,  or  chimney,  open  at  both  ends,  and  connected  with  an 


opening  in  the  base  of  the  heater.  This  opening  in  the  base  equals  that  of  the  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  thus 
enabling  the  air  to  fill  the  bottom  of  the  chimney  at  natural  density.  Heat  creates  a draft,  and  the  air  is  drawn 
through  the  chimney  at  some  little  velocity.  The  chimney  tapers  towards  the  top.  The  openings  at  the  top  are  only 
two-thirds  as  large  as  at  the  bottom,  and  as  the  air  is  drawn  upward  it  is  put  under  considerable  pressure,  and  forced 
out  of  the  openings  with  sufficient  force  to  mix  it  thoroughly  with  the  gases  from  the  oil,  thus  making  a more  perfect 
combustion.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  “center  draft”  heaters  are  SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHERS,  NO  MAT- 
TER WHAT  THE  DESIGN. 

It  is  a well-known  scientific  fact  that  by  mixing  oxygen  thoroughly  with  the  fuel,  whether  for  indoor  or  out- 
door heating,  furnaces,  lamps,  etc.,  a better  combustion  is  obtained,  and  that  much  less  fuel  is  required  for  the  same 
amount  of  heat. 


Fifty  Per  Cent  of  Fuel  Saved  With  Troutman  Heaters. 


Hundreds  of  official  tests  and  years  of  successful  practical  work  have  proved  that  the  above  facts  make  the 
Troutman  Heater  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  heater  in  actual  operation,  and  that  all  other  heaters,  to  obtain  the 
same  results,  consume  from  50  to  75  per  cent  more  fuel.  ' . 

The  Troutman  Heaters  will  consume  one  and  two-thirds  gallons  of  oil  per  acre  per  hour  for  each  degree  in  rise 
of  temperature,  against  two  and  one-half  gallons  of  oil  in  any  other  device. 

With  oil  at  five  cents  per  gallon  it  will  cost,  for  every  burning  of  twelve  hours,  for  an  average  rise  in  temper 
ature  of  ten  degrees,  five  dollars  per  acre  more  if  you  are  using  a heater  without  the  center  draft. 


Pays  For  Equipment. 


THE  TROUTMAN  GALVANIZED 
ORCHARD  HEATERS. 

Size  No.  iy2,  28c.  Size  No.  2y2,  36c. 

Above  sizes  same  capacity  as  our 
Nos.  1 and  2.  These  Heaters  are 
manufactured  especially  for  damp 
climates.  The  Only  NON-RIISTABLE 
and  Non-L.eakal>le  Heaters  on  the 
Market.  The  cost  is  but  little  more, 
and  as  they  will  last  at  least  50  per 
cent  longer  than  the  plain  iron,  we 
strongly  recommend  them.  We  would 
caution  the  grower  against  all  heat- 
ers resting  directly  on  the  ground. 
The  dampness  will  soon  rust  the 
bottom,  and  they  will  be  worthless. 
Ours  are  protected  by  a base  which 
keeps  the  bottom  of  the  heater  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  damp 
earth. 


Extend  the  above  calculations  to  suit  your  own  case,  as  to  price  of  oil.  necessary  rise  in  temperature,  and  to  a 
number  of  hours  heating  per  season,  and  you  will  find  that  The  Troutman  Heaters  will  pay  for  themse  ves  wit  1 
two  average  seasons,  and  that  any  heater  to  be  as  cheap  the  first  year  will  have  to  sell  for  ten  cents  ess,  an< 
that  all  other  heaters  will  be  costly  at  any  price  thereafter. 


Why  Buy  a Heater  that  Costs  More  to  Begin  With,  and  That  Will 
Add  Additional  Cost  Each  Succeeding  Year? 

Many  claims  of  greater  efficiency  have  been  made  by  others ; these  claims  have  never  been  substantiated 
The  claims  we  make  are  founded  on  Facts;  they  have  never  been  successfully  disputed,  and  being  acts,  oa; 
not  be  overcome  or  denied! 


Number  of  Heaters  Per  Acre. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  to  be  considered,  and  we  call 


the  closest  attention  to  the  following: 


Reservoir  Heater 


Size  No.  3,  60c. 

The  greatest  labor  saver  on  the  mar- 
ket. Only  One  Filling  Throughout 
the  Season.  Holds  six  gallons  of  oil 
and  will  burn  with  the  “Standard” 
opening  36  hours.  This  heater  burns 
evenly  from  first  to  last.  It  can  be 
regulated  to  give  little  or  great 
heat.  There  Is  No  Limit  to  What  It 
Can  Do,  and  an  orchard  can  be 
brought  through  a zero  freeze  by  its 
use. 


We  have  found  that  with  the  standard  opening,  or  about  forty  square 
inches  of  fire  area,  ten  heaters  per  acre  are  sufficient  for  each  degree  of  increase 
in  temperature  desired. 

In  recommending  the  number  to  use  per  acre  it  is  a great  temptation  for 
the  manufacturers  to  recommend  the  minimum  quantity,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing their  heater  appear  more  efficient  than  others  being  offered.  We  wish  to  cau- 
tion fruit-growers  against  such  short-sightedness. 

Some  are  recommending  a heater  with  a greater  fire  area,  and  using  much 
fewer  to  the  acre.  This  is  absolutely  the  wrong  principle,  and  will  not  stand  in- 
vestigation. We  manufacture  heaters  with  large  fire  areas  (greater  than  any 
other  device  on  the  market),  but  in  so  doing  it  is  not  our  intention  that  such 
heaters  should  be  burned  wide  open,  using  only  a few  to  the  acre.  For  example, 
twenty  of  our  No.-  3 heaters  wide  open  will  consume  as  much  oil  and  therefore 
produce  as  much  heat  per  hour  as  100  with  the  standard  opening.  The  former 
will  not  raise  the  temperature  half  as  much  as  the  latter,  because  in  using  the 
100  they  are  more  generally  distributed  over  the  acre. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  in  all  kinds  of  h&ating,  whether  indoor  or 
outdoor,  that  the  more  the  heat  is  distributed,  the  greater  its  efficiency.  In  beat- 
ing a large  building  the  heat  is  distributed  by  a number  of  small  Radiators,  and 
not  by  a few  large  ones.  In  outdoor  heating  this  becomes  all  the  more  import- 
ant, as  large  fires  have  the  tendency  to  cause  a cold  draft  to  rush  in  from  the 
sides  to  take  the  place  of  the  hot  air,  thus  the  larger  the  fire  the  greater  this  dan- 
ger; but  the  more  evenly  distributed,  the  more  effectual  the  heating.  The  Govern- 
ment in  all  its  reports  on  orchard  heating  makes  a strong  point  of  this,  and  warns 
the  fruit-growers  against  large  fires.  The  year-book  of  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri- 
culture, 1900,  refers  to  the  “principle  that  there  is  no  need  for  great  heat  locally, 
but  for  numerous  small  fires  well  distributed.’’ 


Intermediate  Heater 


Size  No.  2,  32c. 

This  heater  in  many  wayi 
is  the  most  convenient  o 
all  sizes.  The  Heat  Is  thi 
Same  from  Start  to  Finish 
Holds  seven  quarts  of  oil 
and  burns  ten  hours.  Wil 
Carry  Ar.  Orchard  Through 
The  Longest  Night  Withou! 
Refilling.  


I 


For  Further 
Information 
Address 


The  Round  Crest  Orcharc 
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Frost ’s  Worst  Foe 


Orchard  Heaters 


Adopted  by  the  Most  Trominent  Grolvers  in  the  Country 


We  have  been  asked,  “What  will  you  do  in  using  a small  heater  when  you  need  more  heat?”  The  answer 
L simple:  Light  more  heaters.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  light  an  extra  heater  as  it  is  to  lift  a rim  or  collar,  or  to  draw 
sliding  lid.  You  can  use  double  the  number  of  small  heaters,  lighting  them  as  they  are  required,  for  the  same 
ost  as  you  can  equip  with  half  as  many  large  heaters,  and  tne  results  will  be  better  as  the  heat  will  be  distributed 
lore  evenly. 

We  believe  in  large  heaters,  but  we  believe  in  using  them  as  a reservoir  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  using 
ewer  to  the  acre,  and  increasing  the  heat  required  by  opening  the  heater.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  very 
linute  a large  heater  is  opened  to  increase  the  amount  of  heat,  it  destroys  tke  reservoir  principle,  and  will  have  to 
e refilled  as  soon  if  not  sooner  than  a five-quart  heater  with  standard  opening. 

The  heaters  are  not  in  the  way,  whether  using  forty  or  a hundred  and  forty  to  the  acre.  We  allow  ours  to 

emain  in  the  orchard  throughout  the  entire  spring,  summer  and  fall. 

Ancient  History  of  Orchard  Heating 

xtending  back  to  the  Sixteenth  Century  supports  the  “little  heater”  principle.  (See  “Principles  of  Fruit-Grow- 
lg”  by  L.  H.  Bailey,  page  111,  and  also  further  records  at  Cornell  Library.) 

Government  Endorses  Center  Draft  Principle. 

“One  of  these  well-known  and  extensively  used  heaters,  constructed  on  scientific  principles,  has  a center  draft 
lat  feeds  air  to  the  flames.  This  heater  has  successfully  stood  the  test  of  several  years.  It  is  successful  because 

ased  on  the  principle  that  there  is  no  need  for  great  heat  locally,  but  for  numerous  small  fires  WELL  DISTRIB- 

UTED.” (Extract  from  article  by  Col.  G.  B.  Brackett,  Pomologist,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C., 
ublished  in  Year-Book  1909.  Reprinted  in  “Y.  B.  Separate  519.’’)  This  bulletin  furnished  by  14s  on  application. 

Endorsed  By  Satisfied  Users  in  Twenty  States. 

“I  want  to  say  the  Troutman  Heaters  saved  my  crop ! As  soon  as  the  torch  was  applied  they  went  to  work, 
id1  not  one  missed.  They  are  a warranty  deed  to  a full  fruit  crop.” 

“My  opinion  the  Troutman’s  the  best  heater  put  out.  It’s  great  insurance!” 

“The  results  gained  by  using  your  heaters  were  most  convincing  and  satisfactory.  Your  oil-pot  was  selected 
fter  the  most  careful  investigation  as  the  only  one  that  fulfilled  all  the  conditions.” 

“Your  heaters  kept  the  heated  area  11  degrees  above  the  outside  temperature.  Our  experience  demonstrated 
hat  the  heaters  would  do  what  you  claimed  for  them.” 

“After  investigating  several  makes  we  bought  the  Troutman.  We  found  them  very  satisfactory.  There  is 
o question  in  the  world  but  that  orchard  heating  pays.” 

“If  we  could  not  replace  the  heaters  we  would  not  part  with  ours  at  any  price.  This  was  the  second  year 
used  the  Troutman,  and  the  work  was  perfect.  I tested  a number  of  other  heaters,  but  none  came  up  to  them 
r simplicity  and  effectiveness.” 

The  above  are  extracts  from  letters  published  in  our  year  book  under  affidavit,  from  Shaw  of  Colorado,  Mc- 
fenney  of  Florida,  Mincer  of  Iowa,  Yaggy  of  Kansas,  Gov.  Hagerman  of  New  Mexico,  and  Olsen  of  Washington. 

There  are  dozens  more  just  as  strong.  Send  for  our  year  book  and  read  for  yourself. 

OUR  CUSTOMERS  SPEAK  FOR  US.  WE  DON’T  HAVE  TO  KNOCK 
OUR  COMPETITORS  TO  SELL  OUR  HEATERS. 

LOOK  OUT  FOR  ALL  HEATER  ADVERTISEMENTS  THAT  ARE 
FULL  OF  “BEWARES”  ABOUT  OTHER  HEATING  DEVICES. 

Early  Orders. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  should  have  your  orders  early  in  the  season  if 
w'e  are  to  make  prompt  delivery.  We  urge  our  readers  to  act  promptly;  and  as  an 
inducement  we  attach  a discount  coupon  to  this  advertisement. 

Why  Look  Further  For  a Heater  When  We  Can  Supply 
Everything  You  Need? 

In  purchasing  the  Troutman  Heaters  you  are  adopting  the  heater  that  has  had 
the  largest  and  widest  sale  of  any  orchard  heater  ever  offered  to  the  public.  You 
are  using  a heater  that  has  been  acknowledged  to  be  the  world’s  standard  from 
Coast  to  Coast;  that  is  in  use  around  the  world,  whose  patrons  are  numbered  among 
the  largest  and  most  prominent  fruit-growers  of  the  age. 

We  will  supply  all  kinds  of  orchard  heater  supplies,  including  oil,  rapid  light- 
ers, frost  alarms,  etc.,  etc. 

r>lrmr*1ncinn*  With  our  different  sizes  of  heaters  we  can  meet  any  and  all  requirements  of  the  orchardist. 
VjUllLlUolOIlt  .No  matter  what  is  wanted  in  the  way  of  an  orchard  heater  we  can  supply  it  with  one  of  these. 

WITH  OUR  CLAIM  FULLY  SUBSTANTIATED  THAT  THE  TROUTMAN  ORCHARD  HEATER 
GIVES  THE  SAME  HEAT  HOURLY  AND  BURNS  FIFTY  PER  CENT  LONGER  WITH  AN  EQUAL 
AMOUNT  OF  OIL  THAN  ANY  OTHER  DEVICE^  AND  WITH  THE  VARIED  CAPACITIES  AND  HEAT 
PRODUCING  POWER  OF  OUR  HEATERS,  THERE  ARE  NO  DEVICES  ON  THE  MARKET  THAT  CAN 
SUCCESSFULLY  COMPETE  WITH  THEM. 

We  invite  the  closest  examination  of  all  we  say,  OUR  STATEMENTS  ARE  SUBJECT  TO  AFFIDAVIT. 

We  want  your  business,  whether  great  or  small.  We  can  give  you  entire  satisfaction  as  to  our  prices,  con- 
struction of  heaters,  and  economy  in  operation. 


Ph  Canon  City , 

nediei  LU.^  Colorado . 

AND  BEST  ADVERTISEMENT 


THIS  COUPON  WORTH  TWO  CENTS  FOR 
EVERY  HEATER  PURCHASED. 

For  every  order  accompanied  by  this  coupon  that 
* post-marked  on  or  before  November  20tb,  1910,  we 
ill  give  a discount  of  two  cents  per  heater.  If  yon 
aven’t  had  our  circulars  and  price  list,  we  will  ei- 
>nd  this  offer  ten  days  so  yon  can  obtain  this  infor- 
lation,  providing  your  request  for  information  is 
tailed  by  the  20th  and  accompanied  by  this  coupon. 
HE  ROUND  CREST  ORCHARD  HEATER  COMPANY, 

I'anm,  Pity.  Colorado. 


Troutman  Attachment 


for  the  protection  of  small 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The 
first  and  only  device  on  the 
market  for  the  protection  of 
I ground  plants.  Suspended 
cover  deflects  the  heat  down- 
ward, thus  obtaining  full  ben- 
efit of  the  heat  generated. 
Without  this  attachment  nine- 
ty per  cent  of  the  heat  escapes 
before  fulfilling  its  mission. 
Perfect  Regulation  of  Heat. 
By  raising  or  lowering  the 
cover  the  heat  can  be  regulat- 
ed to  the  amount  desired, 
i 


Lard  Pail  Heaters 


12  cents. 

In  our  experience  we  have 
found  people  who  could  not  be 
convinced  of  the  great  advan- 
tage in  our  center  draft  prin- 
ciple, and  who  wanted  the 
cheapest  thing  possible  in 
which  to  burn  oil.  and  to 
whom  the  great  consumption 
of  oil  did  not  matter.  We 
believe  these  people  have  been 
sincere,  even  though  mistaken, 
and  we  therefore  manufacture 
such  a heater  for  their  bene- 
fit, the  cheapest  known  device 
for  burning  oil.  This  heater 
is  as  well  constructed  as  our 
other  heaters. 

The  cut  shows  the  shape  of 
this  heater,  which  is  like  a ten 
pound  lard  bucket.  It  is  in 
use  in  many  places  and  does 
good  and  efficient  work,  is 
made  of  sheet  steel,  and  same 
size  as  the  No.  1 Troutman. 
It  holds  five  quarts  of  oil  and 
will  burn  four  to  five  hours, 
compared  against  seven  hours 
with  the  Troutman,  giving  the 
same  heat  hourly.  This  heat- 
er, owing  to  its  construction, 
is  the  cheapest  on  the  market 
for  those  who  merely  care 
about  the  first  cost  of  equip- 
ping an  orchard,  and  to  whom 
the  additional  cost  of  oil 
makes  no  difference. 

The  lard  pail  heater  will  give 
as  much  heat  for  oil  consumed 
as  any  other  similar  heater. 
There  are  no  heaters  more  ef- 
ficient, except  those  having 
the  center  draft  combustion. 

An  equal  quantity  of  Fresno 
and  lard  pail  heaters  will  give 
the  same  result,  and  the  lat- 
ter are  much  cheaper. 

There  are  some  heaters  on 
the  market  of  similar  efficien- 
cy and  type,  holding  as  much 
as  three  gallons  of  oil. 

To  overcome  the  difference 
in  length  of  burning  between 
the  lard  pail  and  such  a three- 
gallon  heater  of  similar  type, 
we  would  suggest  the  use  of 
additional  lard  pail  heaters 
per  acre,  lighting  them  as 
they  are  required.  Fifty  of 
these  will  equal  fifty  of  the 
three-gallon  heaters,  when 
same  are  opened  forty  square 
inches  of  fire  area.  One  hun- 
dred will  equal  fifty  of  the 
three-gallon  heaters  opened 
eighty  square  inches,  and  150 
will  equal  fifty  of  the  three- 
gallon  heaters  opened  120 
square  inches.  With  triple 
the  number  of  heaters  the  cost 
will  still  be  less,  and  there 
will  be  one  great  advantage; 
the  heat  will  be  distributed 
more  evenly  over  an  acre, 
which  is  a very  important 
point  in  successful  orchard 
heating.  
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Heaters  Save  Missouri  Crop 


This  is  the  story  of  an  apple  orch- 
ard in  Southwest  Missouri,  the  crop 
of  which  was  saved  this  year  by  using 
orchard  heaters.  The  orchard  in  ques- 
tion is  one  which  is  quite  well  known, 
having  been  planted  by  Mr.  L.  A. 
Goodman,  then  secretary  of  the  Mis- 
souri State  Horticultural  Society.  It 
was  one  of  a number  of  large  orch- 
ards under  Mr.  Goodman’s  manage- 
ment, and  is  said  never  to  have  pro- 
duced a really  profitable  crop.  The 
orchard  was  large,  and  Mr.  Goodman 
contended  could  not  be  profitably 
sprayed  with  liquid,  and  so  he  used 
the  dust  process  in  attempting  to  fight 
insects  and  fungi.  Results  were  not 
satisfactory,  and  the  pests  were  not 
overcome.  Since  the  orchard  was  in 
charge  of  a man  so  well  known  as 
Mr.  Goodman,  it  was  naturally  vis- 
ited by  most  persons  who  were  in 
that  part  of  Missouri. 

After  years  of  unprofitable  crops, 
or  no  crops  at  all,  the  orchard  was 
bought  by  Dolsen  Brothers  of  Kansas 
City.  Many  persons  regarded  them 
as  foolish  to  invest  in  an  orchard 
which  had  such  a record,  but  these 
men  seemingly  could  see  great  possi- 
bilities in  the  orchard,  and  when  the 
orchard  came  into  their  possession 
they  aranged  to  take  good  care  of  it. 
They  decided  not  to  use  dust  spray, 
but  to  spray  the  trees  right,  and  they 
also  decided  to  protect  their  fruit 
against  frost  injury,  if  at  all  possible. 

The  Dolsen  Brothers  are  not  expe- 
rienced fruit  growers.  Mr.  Frank  Dol- 
sen is  a real  estate  man,  and  his 
brother,  R.  B.  Dolsen,  has  been  en- 
gaged in  lumbering.  They  had  but 
little  acquaintance  with  the  fruit  busi- 
ness until  last  fall,  when  they  bought 
this  tract  of  land  at  Lanagan,  Mis- 
souri, on  which  was  an  orchard  cover- 
ing some  240  acres. 

This  orchard  is  about  fourteen 
years  old  and  has  never  produced  a 
heavy  crop  until  this  year.  It  lies 
in  a little  valley  between  high  hills, 
and  largely  on  account  of  its  location 
it  has  suffered  more  or  less  damage 
each  spring  from  the  late  frosts  that 
killed  the  blossoms.  The  Dolsen 
Brothers  knew  it  was  a frosty  loca- 
tion, but  they  took  the  orchard  and 
entered  into  the  game  with  all  of  the 
energy  and  enthusiasm  that  character- 
ize hard-headed  business  men.  It 
was  their  belief  that  they  could  beat 
Jack  Frost  at  his  own  game,  and 
grow  an  excellent  crop  of  fruit  in  this 
orchard.  They  succeeded,  and  har-  j 
vested  a crop  estimated  at  about  16,- 
000  barrels  of  marketable  apples  this 
season.  The  reason  for  this  crop  is 
that  they  overcame  the  liability  to 
damage  from  frost  last  spring  by  the 
use  of  orchard  heaters.  Mr.  Frank 
Dolsen  says  that  when  they  bought 
this  orchard  they  figured  that  if  or- 
chard heaters  could  prevent  damage 
to  the  orchards  in  the  Far  West  that 
they  would  do  as  well  in  Missouri. 
They  bought  5,000  heaters  of  an  oil- 
burning type.  They  used  the  Hamil- 
ton heater  made  by  Hamilton  Reser- 
voir Orchard  Heater  Company,  Grand 
Junction,  Colo. 

The  oil  used  in  these  heaters  they 
got  from  the  Sugar  Creek  Refinery 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  costing 
them  2J4  cents  per  gallon  on  track  at 
Lanagan,  Mo.  This  oil  was  unloaded 
from  the  cars  into  tank  wagons  hold- 
ing 300  gallons.  Two  of  these  wag- 
ons were  used,  and  when  the  first  car 
load  was  received,  the  wagons  deliv- 
ered the  oil  directly  to  the  pots  in  the 
orchard.  After  all  of  the  pots  were 
filled  the  remainder  of  the  oil  was 
placed  in  large  storage  tanks  in  the 
orchard. 

Buckets  were  used  in  filling  the 
pots.  Five  men  accompanied  each 
wagon;  one  man  stayed  at  the  spigot 
on  the  tank  wagon  and  each  of  the 
other  four  carried  a three-gallon  gal 
vanized  iron  bucket  that  could  be 
filled  and  emptied  quickly.  ; 

At  the  first  burning  of  the  pots  it 
was  found  that  the  distribution  of 
thirty-five  pots  per  acre  over  the  or- 
chard did  not  give  sufficient  protec- 
tion to  the  trees  on  the  outer  edges, 
so  the  number  of  pots  around  the 


1 outside  was  increased  to  forty  pots 
I per  acre.  The  pots  were  burned  dur- 
ing each  of  four  nights  just  at  the 
time  the  apples  were  in  full  bloom, 
averaging  six  hours  per  night. 

Mr.  Frank  Dolsen  says  that  on  the 
coldest  night,  April  25th,  the  tempera- 
ture did  not  drop  below  30  degrees  in 
the  orchard,  while  on  the  outside  it 
reached  24.  On  this  night  the  fires 
were  started  at  11  o’clock  and  kept 
burning  until  after  daylight.  No  wind 
was  blowing  on  any  of  the  nights  the 
heaters  were  used,  and  the  sky  was 
clear  with  a full  moon. 

Mr.  Dolsen  says  that  he  attributes 
their  success  wi,.h  the  heaters  to  not 
only  the  heat  that  was  produced,  but 
to  the  cloud  of  smoke  as  well.  The 
oil  they  used  was  a very  thick  black 
oil,  with  a heavy  asphalt  base,  and 
when  burning  it  produced  a dense 
black  smoke.  So  thick  did  this  smoke 
become  that  on  one  occasion  Mr. 
Dolsen  says  that  he  had  to  go  fully  a 
quarter  of  a mile  from  the  orchard  to 
see  if  the  moon  was  shining.  This 
heavy  blanket  of  smoke  hung  over 
the  orchard  until  noon,  helping  ma- 


though  he  says  a second  application 
would  have  been  a benefit  in  killing 
a small  second  brood  of  codling  moth, 
and  holding  in  check  a little  black  rot 
that  appears  in  one  corner  of  the 
place.  It  would  also  have  prevented 
apples  on  the  lower  limbs  from  being 
disfigured  by  the  sooty  blotch  fungus. 

Now,  Missouri  orchardists  will  want 
to  know  if  this  work  of  heating  and 
spraying  was  worth  the  time,  money 
and  trouble.  Let  us  see:  In  near-by 

orchards  which  had  similar  locations 
to  this  one  of  Dolsen  Brothers  the 
crop  of  apples  varies  from  nothing  at 
all  to  a very  small  crop.  In  the  heat- 
ed orchard  the  crop  is  heavy,  and 
many  of  the  trees  are  carrying  a load 
of  ten  barrels  of  fruit  that  will  sell 
for  $3.00  per  barrel — a load  which  was 
saved  from  destruction  by  frost  at  an 
outlay  of  about  12  cents  per  tree  for 
oil.  The  net  profit  on  each  acre  will 
approximate  $200.  This  is  10  per 
cent  on  a valuation  of  $2,000  per  acre, 
yet  the  land  in  that  part  of  the  state 
can  be  bought  for  from  $40  to  $150 
per  acre,  depending  on  its  condition. 
It  is  an  excellent  part  of  the  country 
for  fruit  growing,  and  contains  many 
fine,  large  orchards.  But  interest  in 
fruit  growing  has  been  on  the  wane 
because  of  the  damage  done  to  the 


APPLES 


APPLES 


APPLES 


For  a Good  Market  and  Square 


Deal  Ship  to 

FLIEGLER  & CO. 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Members  St  Paul  Board  of  Trade 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 


©WITTE  ENGINES! 


| Gas — Gasoline — Distillate/^* 

w w r v rThis 

I per  hoar.  A superior  standard  of  engine 

I construction  saves  time,  fuel  is  built 

I and  repairs.  We  refer  you  to  S for  those 

■ thousands  of  satisfied  cus-  S vvho  want  the 

1 tomere.  High  grade  en-  We  fur- 

I eines  our  specialty  / nish  a'nv  size  or 

| for  25  years.  style;  hopper  jack- 

r et  or  water  tank  type. 
We  ship  promptly.  Ev- 
erythi.  g is  complete. 
Our  prices  are  right. 
Inducements  to  intro- 
r duce  in  new  localities. 
Write  for  catalog,  stat- 
ing size  wanted. 


WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

16330akland  Are.,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 


Fruit  Trees 


Season  1910-1911 


The  kind  fruit-growers  like  to 
plant.  The  best  commercial  varie- 
ties to  select  from. 


W.  C.  HOPSON 

MILTON,  - OREGON 


CHERRY  TREES 


Beautiful  Two-Year  Trees 

$9.00  Per  100 


HARVESTING  THE  CROP  OF  APPLES  SAVED  FROM  FROST  IN  DOLSEN  BROS.  ORCHARD. 


Plum,  Pear,  Apple  T rees  and 
Small  Fruits 


terially  to  prevent  the  radiation  of 
heat  from  the  orchard. 

In  lighting  the  fires  the  orchard 
was  divided  into  four  sections,  with 
four  men  to  the  section,  each  equipped 
with  an  automatic  can  of  gasoline  in 
one  hand  and  a burning  torch  in  the 
other.  A dash  of  the  gasoline  was 
poured  into  each  pot  and  lighted,  and 
with  two  men  passing  through  the 
middle  cf  the  section  and  the  other 
two  around  the  outside,  the  entire 
orchard  was  quickly  covered. 

Mr.  Dolsen,  in  summing  up  his  ex- 
perience with  orchard  heaters,  says 
that  first  of  all  it  is  important  to  have 
an  abundance  of  fuel  on  hand.  Frost 
does  its  work  quickly  and  at  uncer- 
tain times.  One  cannot  afford  to 
wait  until  the  last  minute  to  get  one’s 
fuel,  especially  when  it  must  be  ship- 
ped a hundred  miles  or  more.  He 
says  further  that  the  pots  should  be 
large,  so  that  enough  fuel  can  be  put 
into  them  to  burn  at  full  capacity  for 
ten  hours,  and  that  the  heater  should 
be  so  constructed  that  the  flame  cap 
be  increased  or  decreased,  as  condi- 
tions warrant.  And  still  more  impor- 
tant, he  says  that  a fuel  should  be 
used  that  will  produce  a thick  black 
smoke  to  hang  over  the  orchard  and 
prevent  the  rapid  radiation  of  the  heat 
into  the  upper  air. 

Two  power  sprayers  were  at  work 
in  this  orchard  at  the  time  the  frosty 
nights  came,  and  the  work  of  spray- 
:ng  was  interrupted  by  the  men  hav- 
ing to  spend  their  time  with  the  fires 
at  night.  Only  one  spraving  was 
^one;  lime-sulnt’t'r  with  arsenate  of 
lead  was  the  material  used,  and  it  ef- 
fectually disposed  of  the  scab  and 
codling  moth.  Mr.  Dolsen  is  verv 
nleased  with  the  results  they  eot  from 
this  one  application  of  spray,  al- 


fruit  each  year  by  frost.  The  work  of 
Dolsen  Brothers,  however,  has  dem- 
onstrated beyond  doubt  that  frost  can 
be  conquered  and  that  a big  crop  of 
fruit  can  be  grown  in  even  the  most 
frosty  locations  of  that  part  of  the 
country. 

New  Bulletins. 

“The  Potato  as  a Truck  Crop,’’  by 
L.  C.  Corbett,  is  the  title  of  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  No.  407,  just  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. This  bulletin  discusses  the  grow- 
ing of  potatoes  for  the  early  northern 
markets.  It  describes  the  soils  for 
this  crop,  the  seed,  planting,  harvest- 
ing, packing  and  marketing.  This  bul- 
letin can  be  obtained  upon  request 
from  the  secretary  of  agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  commissioner  of  agriculture  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Ed.  R.  Kone,  Austin,  Tex.. 
has  just  published  a bulletin  that  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  truckers  of  the 
southwest.  The  title  of  the  bulletin 
is  “A,  B,  C of  Truck  Growing,”  by 
Mr.  Sam  H.  Dixon.  This  is  a very 
useful  bulletin  discribing  briefly  the 
culture  of  a large  number  of  vege- 
tables, together  with  methods  of  pack- 
ing them  for  market  and  the  amount 
of  money  that  should  be  expected  for 
some  of  the  crops  under  general  con- 
ditions. It  can  be  obtained  by  apply- 
ing to  the  commissioner  of  agricuR 
tore,  Austin,  Texas. 


Proportionately  Low.  Get  our  August 
Bulletin.  Ready  now. 


H.  S.  WILEY  & SON 

DRAWER  10  CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  TREES  FOR  THE  NATION 


Fletcher  & Harrison  Nurseries,  the 
oldest  and  largest  Peach  Tree  Nursery 
in  the  world.  We  travel  no  agents,  but 
sell  direct  to  planters  at  prices  so  low 
that  they  cannot  be  duplicated.  We 
sell  in  nearly  all  the  states  of  the 
Union,  Canada  and  Mexico.  Over  100 
varieties.  Write  for  catalogue. 


Fletcher  6 Harrison  Nurseries.  Cleveland,  Tans. 


Strawberry  Plants 


Send  $2.50  for  1.000  plants— 
Excelsior,  Klondyke,  Aroma, 
Gandy,  etc. 

These  plants  all  grown  on 
fresh  new  land;  are  healthy  and 

strong. 

JOHN  LIGHTFOOT,  East  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


We  offer  for  fall  and  spring  trade  a 
full  line  of  the  leading  varieties.  The 
kind  that  will  live  and  grow;  also  we 
have  complete  line  of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum. 
Peach,  Cherry  and  Forest  Trees.  Ever- 
greens,  both  seedlings  and  transplanted. 
A trial  order  is  all  we  want.  Write  for 
catalog  and  b^r°"Un  sheet. 

ANDERSON  BROS.  NURSERIES,  North  Bend.  Neb. 


Now  is  a good  time  to  put  a tile 
drain  through  the  low  spots  on  your 
farm.  Even  an  open  ditch  will  carry 
off  much  of  the  surplus  water  and 
make  the  soil  warm  up  more  quickly 
in  the  spring. 


ROCKY  MT. CHERRY 


Largest  and  best  stock  at  lowest 
prices  ever  offered.  Inquiries  so- 
licited for  car  lots  or  small  orders. 


WR.STRYKER^KS™ 


Buy  Blackberry  Root  Cuttings  Now! 

Snvder's  Harvest  Cuttings $5  iS!l2r  J000 

Snyder’s  Harvest  Plants • • • • So  w per  i 

Apple  Grafts  Priced  on  Application 

LAND  FOR  SALE  AT  BRANDSVILLE,  MISSOURI 
WESTERN  NURSERY,  Greenwood,  Mo. 


•1000 
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burglar  proof 


lice  proof] 


rat  proof 
sanitary 

HEN^  HOUSE 


Columbian  Hog  Scalding  Vat 

A big  improvement  over  the  old  method.  Made  of  No. 
20  gauge  galvan'zed  steel  or  heavier  with  two  chain 
hooks  on  each  side  riveted  to  angle  iron. 

Stock  .Fountain 


CISTERN  AND  OIL  STORAGE  TANKS 

Every  min  who  owns  an  orchard  heater  wants  a 
storage  tank  for  brlk  o*l.  Made  of  ’-e  v,T  galvan  zed 
steel;  plain  and  corrugated;  all  sizes.  100  to  50.000 
gallons. 

A WAGON  TANK 

Remember  we  supply  the  entire  system.  Write  us 
for  quotations  on  storage,  wagon  tanks,  stock,  etc. 

OUR  ROUND  STOCK  TANKS 

are  made  with  a tube  top.  le.iv  ng  no  chance  for 
rust  to  acci  mulate.  no  scaling  of  the  material,  no 
roi  gh  edges  on  wlrch  the  cattle  may  injure  themselves,  as 
is  usual  in  the  old  style  p4pe  top. 

SANITARY  GALVANIZED  STEEL  HEN  HOUSE 

Within  the  last  month  we  have  received  over  2,000  inquiries  re- 
garding this  new  product.  Everybody  who  has  chickens  lias  recog- 
nized the  enormous  i til* ty  of  this  ingenious  steel  hen  ho  se.  T ey 
arc  clean.  Will  last  forever.  Economical  and  the  only  proper 
method  for  housing  poult.y.  These  steel  hen  houses  are  proof 
against  burglars,  mites,  rats  and  all  vermin.  Very  easy  to  clean. 
Any  child  can  handle  them.  We  make  them  in  several  s zes  and 
the  large  size  will  hold  as  many  as  500  hens.  Just  one  glance  at 
the  illustration  will  thoroughly  convince  you  of  the  utility  of  this 
idea.  It  is  one  of  t'  e most  popular  products  we  ever  put  out. 

Our  7x6  Galvanized  Steel  Hen  House,  $26.50.  Write  for  catalog. 

On  Every  Article  Listed  in  this  Advert  Lenient 
We  Will  Quote  a Special  Price  to 
Readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower. 

We  want  your  custom  and  we  want  you  to  know  that  we  are 
the  largest  and  most  thoroughly  equipped  manufacturers  in  the 
West.  Write  us  for  anything  that  you  need.  Our  guarantee  of 
quality  and  prices  absolutely  protects  you.  We  make 
Galvanized  Steel  Hen  House,  corrugated  iron  roofing 
and  siding,  tanks  for  grain  storage,  stock  tanks, 
watering  tanks,  cook’ng  tanks,  c1  lverts,  trth  tubs, 
po-table  garages,  underground  gasol'ne  system,  out- 
door toilets,  feed  cookers,  engine  tanks  for  thresher 
eng'nes,  boats  and  in  fact  everything  that  can  be 
made  ort  of  sheet  metal.  Ask  today  for  our  catalog 
and  special  offers. 


Sanitary 

Galvanized 


Steel 

Hen 

Hous 


HITE  i PROOF 


Columbian  Steel  Tank  Co. 

Big  Special  Offers  to  Fruit-Growers,  Stockmen  and  Farmers 


Save  money  and  cet  Iho  tort  ftccl  trrks  and  sheet  metal  work  fn  the  country.  Read  ovor  carefully  those 
special  oilers  and  then  serd  for  our  catalog  or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement.  We  guarantee  all  goods 
to  to  of  tho  very  lest  material  that  r or  oy  car.  buy  aid  as  nearly  rust-proof  as  can  be  made.  “Columbian" 
stands  for  the  highest  quality  and  satisfaction  and  our  tanks  and  all  metal  constructions  are  without  doubt 
the  most  durable,  strong,  practical  ai  d e onomical  in  the  world.  Wo  make  e.erything  in  sheet  metal  and 
can  furnish  tanks  in  any  pattern  you  may  desire.  Always  write  to  us  before  you  buy  arything  in  tho  metal 
line.  Hero  aro  a few  special  offers  from  our  45-pago  catalog  which  you  should  send  for  today. 

The  Richardson  Orchard  Heater 

The  best  heating  arid  smudging  devtee  on  the  market.  Pre- 
vents frost  injury.  Positively  proven  that  from  12  to  14  de- 
grees below  freezing  point  can  he  counteracted.  Save  your 
fruit  with  this  device.  Burns  any  kind  of  oil.  Will  burn  (lur- 
ing the  hardest  storm.  Has  large  oil  capacity.  Will  burn 
uniform  from  start  to  finish.  Can  be  regulated.  Easily  han- 
dled. Does  the  b'ggest  amount  of  work.  Small  heaters  con- 
nected with  central  reservoir  holding  26  quarts  of  oil.  This 
proven  reliable  device  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  fruit 
grower.  If  you  are  interested  in  protecting  yo  -r  crops,  s’mply 
send  us  your  name  and  address  today  and  we  will  send  you 
f-  11  particulars  by  return  mail  and  quote  you  special  prices  to 
Fruit -Grower  readers. 


Three  Useful  Articles  That 
Every  Farmer  Should  Have 

Smoke 


Columbian  Smoke  Houses  should  be  on  every 
farm.  Is  the  most  convenient,  sanitary  and 
satisfactory  smoke  s'*  ' •»  ™ S'"  4 

size  holds  about  1,000  pounds  of  meat.  Re- 
volving center  posts  m..ke  it  easy  to  fill. 


Oil  and  Water  Wagon  Tanks 


Capacity,  5 to  20  barrels. 

Ranchmen’s  Favorite  Stock  Tank 


Columbian  Improved  Stock  Fountain  does  away  with  the  old 
barrel,  is  sanitary,  easy  to  clean,  is  modern  way  to  water  stock. 


Columbian  Steel  Tank  Company 

THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  MODERN  EQUIPPED  FACTORY  IN  THE  WEST 

16C5-17  West  12th  St.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Practical  Orchard  Heating 


That  orchard  heaters  have  come  to 
stay  and  are  a success,  is  not  disputed 
any  longer,  even  by  the  most  skepti- 
cal, and  if  you  doubt  that  the  smudge- 
pot  agent  is  abroad  in  the  land  with  a 
vengeance,  you  have  only  to  scan  the 
pages  in  recent  issues  of  the  various 
fruit  journals  to  convince  you  of  the 
fact.  Seme  of  the  articles  printed  in 
our  fruit  papers  are  very  interesting 
to  a person  who  has  spent  his  entire 
time  for  the  past  three  years  in  exper- 
imenting and  endeavoring  to  deter- 
mine the  best  methods  for  protecting 
fruit  and  vegetable  crops  from  frosts, 
and  some  are  quite  amusing.  Some  of 
the  devices  and  claims  are  quite  laugh- 
able to  one  who  has  gone  into  the 
preposition  after  facts,  and  I often 
wonder  what  conclusion  the  fruit 
growers,  in  the  absence  of  experience, 
will  come  to. 

Now  one  promoter  says,  my  heater 
makes  the  most  smoke  possible,  and 
it  s smoke  you  need;  another  says,  my 
heater  has  perfect  combustion,  makes 
no  smoke,  but  plenty  of  heat,  and  it’s 
heat  you  want;  another  says,  you 
must  have  both  smoke  and  heat,  and 
my  heater  is  so  scientifically  adjusted 
that  it  throws  off  just  the  required 
amount  of  each.  One  tells  you  that 
filty  heaters  per  acre  are  enough  for 
ample  protection;  another  says  eighty 
per  acre,  and  still  others  with  from 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  per  acre, 
and  so  on.  It  would  seem  as  though 
each  promoter  had  made  a heater  and 
was  making  all  the  conditions  to  fit 
his  particular  pot,  instead  of  trying  to 
develop  a heater  that  would  be  prac- 
tical under  conditions  as  they  really 
exist. 

Let  us  get  down  to  cold  facts,  and 
then  we  will  not  go  astray.  The 
smeke  and  heat  question  is  an  easy 
one  for  me.  I have  never  seen  a heat- 
er or  smudge  pot  that  did  not  make 
enough  smoke,  but  I have  seen  many 
that  made  entirely  too  much;  on  the 
other  hand,  I have  never  seen  one  that 
made  too  much  heat,  but  I have  seen 


many  that  did  not  make  enough.  Now 
for  the  question  of  how  many  heaters 
to  use  per  acre — 90  per  cent  of  the 
fruit  growers  in  this  valley  who  have 
used  heaters  believe  that  from  seven- 
ty-five to  ninety  heaters  should  be 
used  per  acre,  and  I think  they  are 
right.  This  number  may  not  be  ab- 
solutely needed  every  time,  but  there 
will  be  times  when  this  number  is  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  crop,  and  no 
one  can  afford  to  take  the  risk  of  se- 
rious damage  to  his  valuable  crop,  to 
save  the  cost  of  a few  extra  heaters. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  so  much  the  num- 
ber of  heaters  per  acre  as  it  is  the 
amount  of  heat  you  have  per  acre, 
properly  distributed.  Large  fires 
scattered  through  an  orchard  are  lia- 
ble to  damage  the  trees  and  as  the 
object  is  to  warm  the  orchard  uni- 
formly and  not  heat  any  particular 
tree,  better  results  are  obtained  from 
numerous  small  fires  than  from  a lim- 
ited number  of  large  fires,  as  I know 
from  personal  experience.  I assume 
everyone  knows  that  with  any  kind  of 
fuel,  the  more  perfect  the  combus- 
tion, the  more  heat  from  a given  unit 
of  fuel. 

There  are  objections  to  heaters  of 
large  capacity,  especially  those  in- 
tended to  run  several  nights  without 
refilling.  It  is  well  known  that  fuel 
oil  ignites  less  quickly  each  time  it  is 
lighted,  unless  fresh  oil  is  supplied, 
hence  to  secure  best  results  fresh  oil 
should  be  added  after  each  burning. 
Two  to  five  hours  is  as  long  as  heat- 
ers are  usually  required  in  any  one 
night  and  in  my  judgment  a heater 
that  will  burn  seven  to  eight  hours 
without  refilling  is  big  enough,  and  I 
speak  from  experience.  Now  it  must 
be  kept  in  mind  that  heaters  alone  will 
not  protect  the  crop — plenty  of  fuel  is 
necessary,  also  careful  attention  and 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  people  in 
charge  of  the  heaters.  There  is  no 
more  doubt  about  a fruit  grower  or 
gardener  being  able  to  insure  himself 
against  loss  from  damage  to  his  crop 
by  frost  than  of  his  ability  to  protect 
from  loss  by  insuring  bis  buildings 
against  fire. 


It  would  take  entirely  too  much 
space  to  go  into  this  proposition  at 
this  time  as  I would  like  to  do,  and  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  you  would 
print  it  if  I did. 

T.  E.  FULGHUM. 

Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

•aj£ 

Handling  Old  Strawberry  Beds. 

Working  Out  the  Old  Field. — Con- 
trary to  the  theory  of  most  growers, 
and  all  the  “experts,”  the  fields  that 
were  not  touched  last  summer  after 
fruiting  were  the  ones  which  produced 
the  berries  this  season.  Some  of  the 
leading  growers  near  Republic  have 
followed  this  plan  for  several  years 
with  goed  -success.  If  this  method  will 
work  every  year,  it  surely  will  appeal 
to  those  growers  who  heretofore  have 
spent  almost  as  much  time  and  labor 
in  cleaning  out  the  old  field  as  in  at- 
tending the  new;  yet  I can  hardly  see 
how  weeds  can  be  controlled  where 
they  have  gotten  much  of  a start,  and 
I feel  quite  sure  if  clover  has  ap- 
peared the  plan  will  not  succeed. 

Spring  Culture. — From  this  year’s 
trial  of  spring  cultivation  I think  it 
will  increase  the  yield  and  prolong  the 
fruiting  season,  but  it  should  be  done 
as  early  as  the  soil  is  fit  to  work,  and 
be  followed  at  once  by  mulch. 

Varieties  Compared. — In  my  opin- 
ion but  few  growers  will  agree  with 
Mr.  Goldsborough  regarding  the  com- 
parative merits  of  Gandy  and  Aroma. 
Mr.  Goldsborough  is  an  expert,  and  I 
have  followed  his  notes  and  comments 
in  the  fruit  journals  for  several  years 
with  much  interest;  but  in  this  case  I 
think  he  is  in  error.  Gandy  is  a mon- 
arch among  strawberries.  Large, 
firm,  high  flavored,  and  late,  and  re- 
quires a rich,  moist  soil.  Aroma  is 
large,  not  so  firm,  high  colored,  pro- 
ductive on  almost  any  soil,  and  com- 
mands the  market  at  the  highest  price. 
From  a study  of  thirty  catalogues  of 
leading  plant  growers  I find  that 
Aroma  is  a leader  in  the  number  of 
plants  required  to  fill  the  demand,  and 
that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  sufficient  evi- 


dence of  the  general  and  wide  success 
of  it  as  a market  sort. 

The  Test  Plot. — Of  more  than  thir- 
ty varieties  tried  here  in  the  past  ten 
years,  Bubach,  Aroma  and  Gandy  have 
been  the  stand-bys.  Among  the  new- 
er kinds  which  have  now  fruited  their 
second  season,  Cardinal  seems  worthy 
of  further  trial.  President,  Stevens, 
Commonwealth  and  Dornan  have  not 
done  well.  Lady  Garrison  is  produc- 
tive of  good-sized  berries  a little  too 
soft  for  a shipping  sort.  Among  the 
kinds  fruiting  for  their  first  season, 
Blaine  did  the  best;  but  it  is  so  nearly 
like  Gandy  I think  it  may  be  identical. 

Rust  and  Mildew — Nearly  all  varie- 
ties have  rusted  and  mildewed  to  some 
extent  this  season.  Aroma,  Cardinal, 
Texas,  Lady  Garrison  and  Johnson’s 
Early  seem  practically  rust-proof. 
Belt,  Steven’s,  Mrs.  Miller,  Dornan 
and  some  of  the  older  kinds  rusted 
and  mildewed  almost  to  death.  I did 
not  spray.  Mr.  Kuhns  of  the  Ken- 
ridge  Fruit  Farm,  Cliffwood,  N.  J., 
found  spraying  of  no  avail,  and  I 
think  Mr.  Kuhns  is  one  of  the  most 
shrewd  and  careful  observers. 

Billings,  Mo.  WINN  COMBS. 

You  are  publishing  the  best  fruit 
magazine  in  the  country,  at  least  the 
best  one  that  has  come  to  mv  notice. 
— Almond  Griffen,  Sec’y  Grand  River 
Valley  Horticultural  Society,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

In  the  Southern  states,  even  as  far 
north  as  Southern  Missouri,  strawber- 
ries do  not  need  to  be  mulched  during 
the  winter.  In  the  Northern  states 
the  beds  should  be  covered  with  straw 
and  where  the  ground  freezes  very 
deep  this  mulch  of  straw  needs  to  be 
four  or  six  inches  thick.  Don't  put  it 
on  until  the  soil  has  frozen  just  hard 
enough  to  make  a crust.  The  mulch 
is  not  for  the  purpose  altogether  of 
keeping  the  ground  from  freezing 
hard,  but  to  keep  it  from  freezing  and 
thawing  during  the  winter  and  break- 
ing the  roots  of  the  plants. 
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Fall  Spraying  for  Scale 


The  fall  months  are  the  best  time  of 
year  tc  fight  the  San  Jose  scale,  in 
orchards  which  are  infested  with  this 
pest.  In  sections  where  the  scale  is 
known  to  exist  the  fruit  trees  should 
he  examined  in  the  late  summer,  be- 
fore the  fruit  is  all  gone  and  the  leaves 
are  shed.  If  the  infestation  is  very 
bad,  many  of  the  fruits  will  be  found 
to  have  a few  scales  on  them,  their 
location  being  made  evident  by  the 
purple  discoloration  which  surrounds 
each  of  the  scales  This  discoloration 
is  always  more  noticeable  on  yellow 
apples. 

San  Jose  scale  can  be  easily  con- 
trolled by  two  applications  of  spray, 
and  as  summer  spraying  is  not  prac- 
ticable, the  work  must  be  done  during 
the  fall  and  spring.  There  is  an  ad- 
vantage in  this  fall  spraying,  as  the 
ground  will  generally  be  less  muddy 
and  soft  in  the  fall;  heavier  loads  of 
spray  can  be  carried,  and  sufficient 
time  can  always  be  taken  to  do  a thor- 
ough job.  It  is  always  a good  idea 
in  this  fall  spraying  in  infested  re- 
gions to  give  a good,  heavy  applica- 
tion of  the  spray  to  the  osage  orange 
hedge,  if  such  is  near  the  orchard. 
This  hedge  plant  is  attacked  by  the 
scale,  and  serves  as  a source  of  infes- 
tation in  many  well-kept  orchards. 

In  late  summer  and  early  autumn 
scales  in  all  stages  of  development 
will  be  found  in  the  orchard,  and  a 
very  large  proportion  of  them  will  be 
of  the  young  and  immature  scales.  A 
large  number  of  the  young  and  imma- 
ture will  perish  during  the  winter,  but 
sufficient  old  ones  will  survive  to  re- 
infest the  trees  the  next  spring. 

In  the  early  stages  of  infestation  the 
scales  may  be  found,  usually  clustered 
about  the  buds,  although  sometimes 
on  two-year-old  wood.  The  mature 
scales  are  grayish  in  color,  being  usu- 
ally, but  not  always,  lighter  than  the 
bark  to  which  they  are  attached.  The 
immature  half-grown  scales  may  be 
found  with  the  mature  ones,  and  are 
somewhat  darker  in  color.  The  ma- 
ture female  scales  are  nearly  circular 
in  shape  and  approximately  one-six- 
teenth inch  in  diameter,  and  each  is 
raised  in  the  center  to  form  a conspic- 
uous nipple,  which  is  lighter  than  the 
scale  itself. 

In  late  summer  and  early  fall  there 
will  be  found  many  very  minute  yel- 
lowish new-born  young  crawling  about 
over  the  bark,  and  perhaps  the  winged 
males  will  also  be  found.  These  young 
insects  crawl  about  for  a short  period 
and  finally  settle  down,  inserting  their 
beaks  into  the  bark  and  developing  a 


The  above  illustration  shows  the 
Silver  Cup,  donated  to  the  Ohio 
State  Horticultural  Society  by  the 
B.  G.  Pratt  Co.  of  New  York  for 
their  best  three  bushel-boxes  of  any 
three  varieties  of  apples  grown  in  the 
state.  The  winner  of  this  cup  must 
tell  the  society  how  the  prize  winning 
apples  were  grown,  and  may  keep  the 
cup  only  one  year.  If,  however,  the 
same  person  wins  the  cup  a second 
time  it  becomes  his  own  property. 
Prizes  like  this  ought  to  stimulate 
some  strong  competition,  as  such  a 
cup  is  a creditable  and  enviable  prize 
to  receive. 


scale.  At  first  this  scale  appears  as 

a minute  bit  of  wool  on  the  back  of 
the  little  insect,  and  eventually  be- 
comes a thin,  whitish  scale,  and  as  the 
insect  develops  the  scale  increases  in 
size  and  color. 

Each  ferna1"  that  survives  the  win- 
ter is  capable  of  producing  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  young.  In  the 
course  of  one  month  these  reach  ma- 
turity and  the  females  begin  to  pro- 
duce another  generation,  so  that  there 
are  produced  some  four  or  five  gen- 
erations during  the  entire  season. 
Thus  it  is  easily  possible  for  immense 
numbers  of  these  insects  to  develop 
in  a single  summer. 

There  are  two  classes  of  remedies 
for  this  insect,  each  of  which  must  be 
applied  during  the  winter  months 
while  the  foliage  is  off  the  trees.  One 
class  of  these  sprays  is  the  oil  sprays, 
and  the  other  the  lime-sulphur  kinds. 

Of  the  oils  there  are  a variety  of  prep- 
arations that  may  be  had  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  others  may  be  made  up  at 
home. 

There  are  now  some  soluble  oils 
put  up  under  various  trade  names  that 
have  given  excellent  results  in  con- 
trolling the  scale,  and  the  lime-sulphur 
can  be  made  up  at  home,  or  purchased 
ready  made  in  any  of  the  trade  forms. 
The  soluble  oil  sprays  need  to  be  ap- 
plied through  a fine  nozzle,  and  not 
in  such  large  quantities  that  the  ma- 
terial will  run  down  the  trunk  and 
make  a little  pool  at  the  base.  When 
used  at  the  strength  recommended  by  I 
the  manufacturer  they  are  safe,  but 
when  the  oil  is  too  strong  it  is  risky 
to  use  on  trees.  Lime-sulphur  can  be 
put  on  with  a coarser  nozzle  than  is 
necessary  for  oil,  and  the  material  can 
be  applied  more  liberally,  as  it  will  not 
harm  the  trees  should  a quantity  of  it 
lodge  at  the  base.  - 

Either  kind  of  spray  is  effective  in 
controlling  the  San  Jose  scale,  and  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  getting  after  it 
this  fall.  Before  the  young  scales  set- 
tle down  and  attach  themselves  to  the 
bark  they  are  the  most  easily  killed 
but  after  they  have  developed  the 
scale  on  their  backs,  the  spray  mate- 
rial cannot  so  easily  reach  them,  and 
many  can  escape.  Every  twig  on  the 
trees  should  be  thoroughly  drenched, 
as  this  will  insure  getting  all  of  the 
young  that  may  be  crawling  about, 
and  the  coating  of  spray  adhering  to 
the  bark  will  make  it  difficult  for  any 
young  that  come  out  later  to  attach 
themselves. 

Prof.  W.  M.  Munson  Dead. 

Prof.  W.  M.  Munson,  for  many 
years  horticulturist  of  the  Maine  ex- 
periment station,  and  more  recently 
horticulturist  of  the  West  Virginia  ex- 
periment station,  is  dead,  after  many 
years  of  service  in  horticultural  work. 
Professor  Munson  was  associated 
with  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey  at  Cornell,  and 
was  given  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  by  that 
institution.  In  appreciation  of  his 
work,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
of  England  elected  him  an  honorary 
member.  Professor  Munson  was  a 
leader  and  accomplished  much  in  hor- 
ticulture. 

it  it 

Spread  the  Manure. 

If  you  have  not  drawn  the  manure 
out  of  your  stable  since  last  spring, 
there  will  be  quite  a pile,  and  it  does 
not  take  a very  big  pile  to  make  a 
hundred  loads.  While  the  weather  is 
good  this  fall  is  a mighty  good  time 
to  get  that  manure  out  of  the  barn 
and  spread  on  your  fields  and  orch- 
ard, where  its  fertility  can  be  washed 
down  into  the  soil  by  the  winter  rains 
and  snows. 

It  is  a good  thing  in  this  connection 
to  use  a manure  spreader.  If  you  do 
not  have  such  a machine,  or  never  saw 
one  work,  you  better  not  stop  until 
you  call  on  a neighbor  who  is  using 
one.  See  it  in  operation,  and  how 
evenly  and  quickly  it  can  spread  ma- 
nure over  the  ground.  The  manure 
spreader  has  done  much  to  help  out 
the  farmer  in  delivering  manure  to  the 
fields.  Where  one  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  scattering  manure  with  a 
fork,  it  makes  such  a job  that  the  pile 
is  often  allowed  to  accumulate,  until 
it  may  take  several  days  to  haul  it  off. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  spring, 


SEND  SOME  APPLES  FOR 

Brother  Jonathan 

Apple  Show 


Fruit-Grower  readers  everywhere  are  interested  in  the  Brother 
Jonathan”  Apple  Show,  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  December  9 and  10.  We  want  exhibits  from  every  apple-grow- 
ing region,  and  the  comparison  of  varieties  from  different  districts  will 
be  most  interesting. 

Premiums  Most  Liberal 

Prizes  of  $5.00,  $3.00  and  $2.00  will  be  awarded  for  Best,  Second  Best 
and  Third  Best  of  each  of  the  following  varieties: 


Arkansas  Black 

Baldwin 

Bellflower 

Ben  Davis 

Black  Ben  Davis 

Delicious 

Gano 

Grimes  Golden 


Janet 

Jonathan 

King  of  Tompkins 

King  David 

Mammoth  Black  Twig 

McIntosh 

Newtown  Pippin 

Northern  Spy 

Rhode  Island  Greening 


RomeBeauty 
Spitzenburg 
Stayman  Winesap 
White  Winter  Pearmain 
Willow  Twig 
Winesap 
Winter  Banana 
York  Imperial 


Then  a premium  of  $25.00  will  be  awarded  for  best  display  by  one 
exhibitor,  $15.00  for  second  best,  $10.00  for  third  best. 

Tiie  only  conditions  attached  are  that  all  exhibitors  must  be  sub- 
scribers to  The  Fruit-Grower,  with  subscription  paid  in  advance,  and  the 
fruit  must  be  sent  prepaid.  We  will  take  charge  of  it  on  arrival  here, 
will  put  in  cold  storage  at  our  expense  until  the  show,  and  will  place  all 
exhibits.  Judging  will  be  by  a competent  person. 

If  you’re  proud  of  your  fruit,  send  some  apples  to  this  show.  If  you 
have  fruit  entered  at  the  great  apple  shows,  save  some  of  it  and  send  to 
the  Brother  Jonathan  show — we  pay  more  liberal  premiums  on  plate 
exhibits  than  any  other  show,  and  it  is  a friendly  contest  between  bruit- 
Grower  subscribers.  Mark  your  fruit  with  name  of  variety  and  name  ot 
sender,  and  address 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER 

BROTHER  JONATHAN  APPLE  SHOW 


ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


ter  the  live  stock  has  been  kept  in 
le  stables  during  the  winter.  If  a 
anure  spreader  is  kept  at  the  stable 
id  the  manure  thrown  into  it  direct 
om  the  stall,  it  will  take  but  a few 
linutes  to  hitch  the  team  to  it  and 
raw  it  onto  the  field,  and  get  it  there 
hile  it  is  in  just  the  right  condition 
i supply  the  maximum  amount  of 
i'rtility  to  the  soil.  After  manure  has 
een  allowed  to  stand  in  a big  heap 
nder  the  drip  from  the  eaves  all  win- 
;r  it  will  have  leached  out  much  of 
:s  fertility  and  it  will  no  doubt  have 
;rmented  and  burned  to  such  an  ex- 
ent  that  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
itrogen  will  have  passed  off.  Nitro- 
en  is  the  most  valuable  fertilizing 
lement  of  manure. 

Storm  Damage  in  Florida. 

The  great  tropical  hurricane  which 
wept  over  the  state  of  Florida  early 
n ctober  did  much  damage  to  the 
arms  of  that  region.  Reports  were 
ent  out  that  the  citrus  fruit  growers 
vould  suffer  a very  heavy  loss.  Suffi- 
:ient  time  has  elapsed  to  enable  care- 
ul  examination  to  be  made,  and  it 
low  appears  the  loss  is  much  less 
:han  first  expected. 

The  fruit  interests  along  the  upper 
East  Coast  have  lost  from  five  to  ten 
per  cent  of  their  fruit,  this  loss  being 
mostly  through  thorn  pricked  fruit. 

A number  of  large  packing  houses 
ilong  the  Caloosahatchee  River  were 
blown  down  or  washed  away,  and  sev- 
eral thousand  boxes  of  fruit  were  car- 
ried down  the  river.  The  total  loss 
for  the  entire  state  is  estimated  at  15 
per  cent.  This  means  a shortage  of 
between  600,000  and  700,000  boxes  of 
oranges,  grape  fruit  and  tangerines. 

This  will  mean  that  the  growers 
will  realize  higher  prices  for  their 
fruit. 

In  the  trucking  districts  of  the  mid- 
dle and  upper  portions  of  the  state 
the  loss  of  vegetables  is  placed  at  50 
per  cent. 

When  you  write  to  ar  advertiser  al- 
ways say  that  you  read  the  ad  in  The 
Fruit-Grower. 


In  the  Best  Fruit  and 
Altalfa  Valley  in  America 

limestone  formation,  (no  ttyP>  natural  flow 
of  pur©  spring  water  exceeding  5o.O  0,000 
gallons  perday  forirrigation  anddomestio 
use;  irrigation  system  completed  and  in 
full  operation  now;  no  waiting  for  water, 
assured  profits  of  *100  tofl.^Oper  acre  no 
drought:  no  crop  failures;  finest  all  year 
’rouDdclimate  in  the  United  States i alti- 
tude 3,050  feet  above  sea  level. 

Natural  Location  for  Largest 
City  of  Southwest  Texas 

Fort  Stockton  is  county  seat  of  Pecos  County 
and  important  division  point  on  the  Kansas 
City,  Mexico  and  Orient  Railway,  now  build- 
ing into  Fort  Stockton.  Has  36.0C0  acres  of 
the  finest  irrigated  land  the  sun  shines  on; 
adjacent  to  town.  Population  new  1.000, 
will  soon  be  a city  of  from  10.000  to  15,000. 
Greater  opportunities  for  home6eekers  and 
fhvestors  tliSn  were  offered  in  the  older  ^ri^ated 
districts,  where  orchards  are  valued  at  from  $2,000 
to  $5,000  per  acre.  Those  who  have  investigated 
irrigated  districts  of  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Utah, 
California,  Oregon.  Washington,  Idaho,  etc.,  say 
this  is  the  finest  body  of  irrigated  land  they  ever  saw . 

This  is  one  irrigation  project  where  the  water 
•apply  has  not  varied  in  50  years;  wbereevery  drop 
of  water  used  for  irrigation  is  good  to  drink  and 
where  there  is  water  in  abundance  for  ivery  acre 
of  land  that  is  irri-able.  Choice  locations  open 
to  those  who  investigate  now.  voa  cannot  afford 
to  buy  land  anywhere  without  se  *ing  FortStockton. 
Low  rate  excursions  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of 
each  month.  Write  for  full  particulars  today. 

REFERENCES:  Flrat  National  Bank,  Kanaas 
City,  Mo.,  IstStatoBank,  Fort  Stockton,  Tea. 

Prospectus,  map  and  illdstrated 
Folder  describing  these  land • mailed 
free  to  all  who  address 

FortStockton  Irrigated  Land  Company 
• 405  Fidelity  Trurt  Bldg.,  Kuuu  City,  Us  * 


Fol 

I 


Southeastern 

Have  the  advantage 
of  location  D**ar  to 
consuming  centers. 
None  give  better  re- 
turns or  surer  crops. 
Apple  orchards  h;  ve 
paid  $200  to  $1,000  an 
acre,  liest  growers 
and  shippers  command  selected  rockets.  »10 
Virginia  tree  last  year  yielded  $1-4  ^pi  th  ot  aPP 
a Georgia  tree  $57.  Lands  in  best  ^tri<as  as  l<^ 
as  $10  a.,  acre.  Best  peach  and  be  ry 


Apple 

Districts 


as  eiu  an  acre.  oest»  uriij  , 

Locations  for  pecans  where  they  produce  large 
finest  crops.  Frnit  and  general  farming  go 
gether  in  the  Southeast.  Low  rate  railroad  1 

Wnte  M.  V.  RICHARDS 

Lani  and  Indnstrial  Agent,  Southern  Kailway 

1345  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Washington,  P.  C. 


i When  writing  to  advertisers,  always 
mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 
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T ons  of  Money  Saved 
WEARERS  OF  STEEL  SHOES! 


Better  Than  the  Best  Lealher=SoIed  Shoes— Feel 


Better,  Fit  Better,  Wear  Better,  Look  Better! 


FREE 

Write  today  for 
book,  ‘‘The  Sole  of 
Steel,”  or  order  a 
pair  of  Steel  Shoes. 


Pat.  Dec  4,  1906 
Otberi  Pending 


Ruthstein’s  Steel  Shoes  are  Worn  and  Praised  by  Thousands 


You  can  positively  save  from  $5  to  $10  a year  and  get  more  good  wear,  more  solid  comfort,  more  health-protec- 
tion, more  real  enjoyment  out  of  Steel  Shoes  than  you  ever  had  in  your  life  from  leather-soled  work  shoes  or 
rubber  boots.  Thousands  are  wearing  Steel  Shoes  today,  saving  immense  sums  of  money.  Every  wearer 
will  tell  you  they  are  easier  on  the  feet,  lighter,  more  healthful  and  durable  than  the  best  all-leather 
work  shoes  that  money  can  buy.  Absolutely  the  best  farm  shoe  in  existence. 


One 
Pair  of 
“STEELS” 

Outwears  3 to 
6 Pairs  of  Best 
All-Leather  Shoes— 
Saves  $5  to  $10  a Year 


If  you  will  put  a pair  of  Steel  Shoes  on  your  feet — even  for  five  minutes — the  shoes  will  do 
the  rest.  They  will  surprise  and  delight  you  with  their  lightness,  neatness  and  comfort — their  as- 
tounding durability.  They  will  literally  sell  themselves! 

Hence  I am  making  this  special  Free  Examination  Offer,  merely  asking  you  to  send  me  the 
price,  while  you  are  “sizing  up”  the  shoes.  If  they  fail  to  convince  you  immediately,  you  can 
simply  notify  me  to  send  for  them  at  my  expense  and  the  money  will  be  refunded  at  once. 


No  Corns!  No  Bunions!  No  Callouses!  No  Blisters!  No  Wet  Feet!  No  Colds! 


Try  Them  On— In  Your  Own  Home — At  Our  Risk! 

FREE  EXAMINATION! 

Your  Money  Back  Immediately  if  Shoes  Don’t  Suit! 


The  Steel  Shoes  are  the  strongest  and  easiest 
working  shoes  make.  There  is  no  need  of  break- 
ing in.  Comfortable  from  the  first  moment  you 
put  them  on.  Easy  to  put  on  or  take  off.  Im- 
possible to  get  out  of  shape.  We  could  not  afford 
to  make  you  this  special  offer  if  we  were  not  con- 
fident that  our  Steel  Shoes  are  just  what  you  need. 
You  run  absolutely  no  risks,  no  trouble  on  your 
part.  All  we  ask  is  that  you  try  on  a pair  of  Steel 
Shoes  before  you  buy  any  other  style  of  working 
shoes!  You  will  wonder  how  you  ever  did  without 
Steel  Shoes  this  long.  Our  Steel  Shoes  will  more 
than  surprise  you. 

A Wonderful  Invention  Explained 

Here  is  the  way  Steel  Shoes  are  made:  The 

uppers  are  made  of  a superior  quality  of  leather, 
as  waterproof  as  leather  can  be  tanned.  This 
leather  is  wonderfully  soft,  flexible  and  pliable — 
never  gets  stiff  and  hard,  no  matter  how  long  the 
shoes  are  worn  in  mud,  slush  or  water. 

The  soles  and  sides  are  made  out  of  one  piece 
of  special  light,  thin,  springy,  rust-resisting  Steel. 

New  Corrugated  Steel  Soles 

We  have  added  100  per  cent  to  the  strength  of 
the  Steel  Soles  by  corrugating  the  bottoms.  This 
extra  strength  enables  us  to  make  the  soles  even 
lighter  than  before. 

The  Sole  of  Steel  keeps  the  uppers  in  shape, 
prevents  them  from  warping,  twisting  or  cracking. 
Soles  and  heels  are  studded  with  adjustable  Steel 
Rivets  which  prevent  the  bottoms  from  wearing 
out.  Rivets  are  easily  replaced  by  hand  when 
partly  worn,  making  the  shoes  as  good  as  new! 
Fifty  extra  rivets  cost  only  30  cents  and  should 
keep  the  shoes  in  good  repair  for  at  least  two  years. 
No  other  repairs  ever  needed!  The  uppers  are 
tightly  joined  to  the  steel  by  small  rivets  of  rust- 
resisting  metal,  so  that  no  water  can  get  between. 

The  soles  are  lined  with  soft,  springy,  comfort- 
able Hair  Cushions,  which  rest  the  feet,  absorb 
perspiration  and  odors  and  add  to  ease  of  walking. 
Cushion  can  easily  be  taken  out  for  cleaning. 

No  Corns,  Bunions,  Callouses,  Blisters! 

Steel  Shoe^  are  so  easy  on  the  feet  that  they 
absolutely  do  away'  with  corns,  callouses,  soreness, 
blisters  and  other  foot  troubles.  They  give  rest 
and  support  to  the  feet,  and  keep  them  in  perfect 
condition. 

No  Wet  Feet!  No  Colds  or  Rheumatism! 

If  you  wear  Steel  Shoes  you  can  work  all  day 
in  mud  and  water  or  snow  without  having  wet  or 
cold  feet.  Thus  you  escape  colds,  rheumatism, 
neuralgia  and  the  long  train  of  ills  that  result  from 
cold,  wet  feet.  The  dreaded  Pneumonia  often  re- 
sults from  inadequa->  foot  protection.  Steel  Shoes 
pay  for  themselves  again  and  again  by  preventing 


sickness  and  saving  doctor’s  bills.  Wear  Steel 
Shoes  and  you  can  work  in  cold,  wet,  stormy 
weather  that  would  otherwise  keep  you  indoors. 

Steel  Shoes  in  Sizes  5 to  12 

6 inches,  9 inches,  12  inches  and  16  inches  high 

Steel  Shoes,  6 inches  high,  $2.50  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  6 inches  high,  better  grade  of 
leather,  $3  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  6 inches  high,  extra  grade  of 
leather,  black  or  tan  color,  $3.50  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  9 inches  high,  $4.00  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  9 inches  high,  extra  grade  of 
leather,  black  or  tan  color,  $5.00  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  12  inches  high,  extra  grade  of 
leather,  black  or  tan,  $6.00  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  16  inches  high,  extra  grade  of 
leather,  black  or  tan  color,  $7.00  per  pair. 

Each  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  is  worth  $2.00  more 
than  the  best  leather  work  shoes.  A trial  pair  will 
convince  you. 

Every  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  is  inspected  and  tested 
before  shipment. 

A Positive  Blessing  to  Farmers’  Feet 

Steel  Shoes  are  unquestionably  the  most  impor- 
tant discovery  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  in  the  last 
100  years.  They  enable  you  to  work  in  comfort, 
rain  or  shine,  in  heat  or  cold — in  the  field,  barn- 
yard or  feed  lot — in  the  swamp,  in  ditch  work, 
among  brush,  stones  or  wherever  there’s  work  to 
do.  They  stand  hard  knocks!  They  shed  mud! 
They  keep  your  feet  bone  dry,  rested  and  free  from 
corns,  chafing  and  blisters! 

They  save  time  and  money  and  doctor’s  bills. 

The  proof  is  yours  for  the  asking! 

Don’t  Wait-Send  NOW ! 

See  the  shoes — then  decide! 

We  don’t  ask  you  to  buy  the  shoes! 

We  just  want  you  to  slip  your  feet  into  a pair 
of  Steel  Shoes — to  feel  and  see  and  know  how 
much  lighter,  neater,  more  comfortable  they  are 
than  any  other  work  shoes  in  existence. 

We  offer  to  send  you  a pair  of  Steel  Shoes  for 
FREE  EXAMINATION — any  size  or  style  you  may 
select — on  receipt  of  the  price  and  let  the  shoes 
themselves  tell  you  their  marvelous  story  of  com- 
fort, lightness,  neatness,  strength  and  wonderful 
economy.  You  must  see  the  shoes  themselves 
before  you  can  realize  how  much  they  mean  to  you! 

They  will  tell  you  more  in  five  minutes  than  we 
could  in  five  hours! 

If  they  don’t  convince  you  instantly — DON’T 
KEEP  THEM! 

Simply  notify  us  to  send  for  the  shoes  at  our 
expense,  and  every  penny  of  your  money  will  be 
returned  promptly  without  delay  or  argument. 

Don’t  hesitate.  An  banker,  any  express  com- 
pany will  tell  you  we  are  responsible.  The  editor 


N.  M.  RUTHSTEIN,  Secy,  and  Treas.  " 

STEEL  SHOE  CO.,  Dept.  47,  RACINE,  WIS. 

Canadian  Factory  Toronto,  Canada  Great  Britain  Factory — Northampton,  England 


of  this  paper  will  do  the  same.  You  need  Steel 
Shoes  and  you  need  them  NOW.  Don’t  put  it  off, 
but  accept  our  liberal  FREE  EXAMINATION 
OFFER  at  once,  and  make  sure  of  getting  your 
shoes  promptly. 

We  strongly  recommend  the  6-inch  high  Steel 
Shoes  at  $3.50  a pair  or  the  9-inch  high  Steel 
Shoes  at  $5.00  a pair.  For  all  classes  of  use  re- 
quiring high-cut  shoes,  our  12  or  16-inch  high  Steel 
Shoes  are  absolutely  indispensable. 

Throw  away  your  old  shoes  and  hot  rubber 
boots — Don’t  torture  your  feet  in  hard,  twisted, 
warped,  leaky,  shapeless  leather-soled  shoes.  Don’t 
sweat  your  feet  and  make  them  tender  by  wearing 
hot  rubber  boots,  felt  boots  or  arctics.  Throw  the 
old  things  away!  Get  a pair  of  Steel  Shoes  and 
learn  what  foot  comfort  really  means! 

Our  Three  Great  Factories 

The  success  of  Steel  Shoes  is  almost  startling. 

Within  three  years  we  have  established  Steel 
Shoe  Factories  in  Racine,  Wis.,  Toronto,  Canada, 
and  Northampton,  England. 

These  great  factories,  running  at  full  capaaity, 
can  scarcely  keep  up  with  the  demand  from  all 
over  the  world. 

Steel  Shoes  for  Boys 

Boys’  Steel  Shoes  are  absolutely  boy-proof! 
Made  exactly  like  Men’s  Steel  Shoes.  Soles,  heels 
and  sides  are  one  piece  of  light,  thin,  rust-resisting 
Steel!  Uppers  are  waterproof  leather!  Put  a pair 
on  your  boy  and  save  shoe  money! 

An  active  boy  keeps  you  busy  buying  shoes. 
One  pair  of  Boys’  Steel  Shoes  outlasts  3 to  6 pairs 
of  “all-leather.”  No  patching!  No  half-soling! 
No  new  heels! 

Bovs  who  wear  “Steels”  can  work  or  play  in 
mud,  slush,  or  water  without  danger  of  colds  and 
sickness.  We  will  send  a pair  of  Boys’  Steel  Shoes 
for  Free  Examination  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

If  you  are  not  instantly  convinced  of  their  won- 
derful merit,  simply  notify  us  to  send  for  the  shoes 
at  our  expense  and  your  money  will  be  refunded 
promptly. 

Boys’  Steel  Shoes— Sizes  1 to  5 

6-inch  High  Boys’  Steel  Shoes,  $2.50  per  pair. 

9 -inch  High  Boys’  Steel  Shoes,  black  or  tan, 
$3.50  per  pair. 

In  ordering,  give  correct  size.  Boys’  Steel  Shoes 

will  please  the  boy  and  save  you  money  and  worry! 
Send  today! 


EXAMINATION  COUPON 

STEEL  SHOE  CO..  Dept.  47,  RACINE,  WIS. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  send  at  once  for  free  examination 

Pair inch  Men’s  Steel  Shoes,  Size 

Pair inch  Boys’  Steel  Shoes,  Size ~ 

I enclose for  $ in  payment  for  same, 

as  per  free  EXAMINATION  OFFER. 

Name  

Town State 

County - R F-  P 
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Big  Fruit  Exchange  for  the  Northwest 


The  fruit  growers  of  the  Northwest 
are  always  just  a step  ahead  of  the 
rest  of  the  country  when  it  comes  to 
advancing  the  interests  of  the  fruit 
industry.  With  their  section  of  the 
country  already  turning  out  thou- 
sands of  car  loads  of  fruit  each  year, 
and  many  thousands  of  acres  of  trees 
not  yet  in  bearing,  the  matter  of  sell- 
ing the  fruit  at  the  highest  possible 
price  has  become  a serious  matter.  In 
nearly  all  of  the  fruit  producing  sec- 
tions the  fruit  growers  have  organ- 
ized themselves  into  associations 
which  have  served  a useful  purpose  in 
disposing  of  the  fruit  produced  by  its 
members.  However,  the  marketing 
matter  has  become  a serious  affair 
and  some  of  the  leading  fruit  growers 
and  the  large  associations  have  just 
recently  organized  a big  fruit  ex-  J 
change,  which  gives  promise  of  solv-  j 
ing  some  of  the  difficulties  in  selling 
the  fruit  of  the  Northwestern  orch- 
ards. This  organization  will  be  called 
the  Northwestern  Fruit  Exchange, 
with  general  offices  in  Portland,  Ore. 

This  exchange  is  a regularly  organ- 
ized body  and  is  maintained  by  funds 
supplied  by  the  members  of  the  com- 
pany. No  commissions  are  charged, 
as  the  object  of  the  exchange  is  not 
to  make  money  for  itself  but  to  se- 
cure the  best  possible  price  for  the 
growers  and  to  encourage  the  produc- 
tion of  commercial  apples  and  other 
fruits  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  It 
will  also  eliminate  much  of  the  activ- 
ity of  the  brokers  in  the  large  sections 
of  the  East,  as  it  has  already  estab- 
lish district  sales  offices  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  with  new  of- 
fices under  consideration.  A number 
of  traveling  salesmen  have  already 
been  placed  in  the  field  and  are  can- 
vassing the  territory  and  establishing 
connections  with  a number  of  buyers 
in  markets  which  have  not  heretofore 
been  buyers  of  Northwestern  fruit  in 
carload  lots.  The  policy  of  the  ex- 
change at  the  present  time  is  to  sell 
everything  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point,  and 
to  specialize  in  placing  the  orders  in 
advance  of  shipment  with  the  fancy 
fruit  trade  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Air.  W.  F.  Gwin,  general  manager 
of  the  exchange,  and  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  Kenmar  Orchard  Com- 
pany, Portland,  Ore.,  says  in  a recent 
communication,  “To  keep  pace  with 
the  increasing  production,  Northwest- 
ern fruit  must  be  aggressively  adver- 
tised and  tha  consuming  demand 
greatly  broadened.  The  exchange  is 
conducting  and  planning  a vigorous 


Christmas  Stationery 

125  Folded  Not  • Sheets 

and  125  plain  envelop  *s  to  match,  all  in  a handsome 
cabinet.  Sent  charges  prepaid  on  receipt  of  $2.25. 

GEO.  D.  BARNARD  & Co.,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Send  For  Our  Samples  and  Special  Offers 


Important  Notice  To 

Fruitgrowers 


On  account  of  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing demand  for  the  “ FRIEND  ” 
POWER  SPRAYER  in  the  West,  and 
especially  in  Colorado  and  Califor- 
nia, our  Advertising  Manager,  Mr. 
John  C.  Hull,  is  on  a trip  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  getting  together  spe- 
cial data,  accessories  and  mounting 
to  meet  their  individual  needs.  This 
is  the  reason  you  do  not  see  our  ad 
in  this  issue.  He  reports  large  or- 
ders for  the  “FRIEND”  out  there. 

Our  factory  capacity  is  doubled  by 
our  large  New,  Fire-Procf  Plant, 
and  we  are  running  at  our  fullest 
capacity.  Have  already  sold  a large 
number  of  the  1911  Model  Power 
Sprayer,  which  is  a Winner. 

Drop  us  a postal  and  let  us  send 
you  our  Illustrated  Catalog,  show- 
ing the  highest  class  line  of  Spray- 
ers in  existence. 

Yours  for  success, 

A.  B.  HULL,  Vice-Pres. 

“FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

GA SPORT,  N.  Y. 


campaign  along  this  line,  with  special 
literature  embodying  unique  and 
strictly  modern  methods  of  publicity. 

It  is  the  firm  purpose  of  the  exchange 
to  throw  the  weight  of  its  influence 
toward  the  development  of  North- 
western fruits  and  the  Northwest,  and 
its  spirit  will  be  ever  one  with  the 
various  institutions  whose  interests 
are  of  the  Northwest.” 

The  exchange  invites  inquiries 
from  every  organization  or  person  in- 
terested  in  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  Northwestern  fruit  industry.  At 
the  present  time  it  has  the  following 
associations  identified  with  it:  Ash- 

land Fruit  and  Produce  Association, 
Ashland,  Ore.;  The  Dalles  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  The  Dalles, 
Ore.;  Dufur  Fruit  Growers’  Union, 
Dufur,  Ore.;  Yakima  County  Horti- 
cultural Union,  North  Yakima,  Wash.; 
Cashmere  Fruit  Growers,  Union, 
Cashmere,  Wash.;  Walla  Walla  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Union,  Walla  Walla, 
Wash.;  Stephens  County  Fruit  Grow- 
ers’ Union,  Aleyers  Falls,  Wash.; 
ers’  Union,  Meyers  Falls,  Wash.; 
Caldwell  Fruit  Growers  and  Produc- 
ers’ Association,  Caldwell,  Idaho; 
Council  Valley  Fruit  Growers’  Asso- 
ciation, Council,  Idaho;  Dryden  Fruit 
Growers’  Union,  Dryden,  Wash.; 
Kichey  & Gilbert  Co.,  Toppenish, 
Wash.;  Manville  Fruit  Co.,  Boise, 
Idaho. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the 
exchange  are  as  follows:  President, 

R.  H.  Parsons,  vice-president  Rogue 
River  Fruit  and  Produce  Association, 
Aledford,  Ore.;  first  vice-president, 
Michal  Horan,  president  North  Cen- 
tral Washington  Development 
League,  Wenatchee,  Wash.;  second 
vice-president,  W.  N.  Irish,  president 
Yakima  County  Horticultural  Union, 
North  Yakima,  Wash.;  secretary,  C. 

R.  Dorland,  Portland,  Ore.;  treasurer, 
W.  F.  Gwin,  secretary-treasurer  Ken- 
mar Orchard  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Directors:  R.  H.  Parsons,  M. 

Horan,  W.  N.  Irish,  W.  F.  Gwin,  Fre- 
mont Wood,  president  Boise  Valley 
Fruit  Growers’  Association,  Boise, 
Idaho;  William  Richards,  vice-presi- 
dent Yakima  County  Horticultural 
Union;  A.  C.  Randall,  president  Tal- 
ent Orchard  Co.,  Tatem,  Ore.;  H.  M. 
Gilbert,  president  Richey  & Gilbert 
Co.;  John  S.  Evans,  formerly  general 
manager  Fruit  Despatch  Co.,  New 
York. 

Commercial  Lime-Sulphur  Prepara- 
tions. 

A subscriber  wants  to  know  wheth- 
er he  had  best  try  to  make  his  own 
lime-sulphur  mixture  or  buy  one  of  the 
commercial  preparations.  He  has  only 
a small  orchard  to  be  sprayed,  and  our 
advice  has  been,  without  a moment’s 
hesitation,  to  use  the  commercial  mix- 
tures. The  same  advice  will  hold  good 
if  one  wants  to  use  miscible  oil  sprays. 
It  requires  boilers,  etc.,  to  make  lime- 
sulphur  properly,  and  if  only  a small 
acreage  is  to  be  sprayed  it  is  really 
cheaper  to  buy  a good  brand  of  lime- 
sulphur.  Alost  of  the  commercial 
brands  are  of  good  quality,  and  give 
excellent  results — better  by  far  than 
will  be  secured  with  the  home-made 
mixture  when  the  latter  is  made  indif- 
ferently, as  it  is  in  so  many  cases. 
Now  is  a mighty  good  time  to  spray 
for  San  Jose  scale,  by  the  way,  before 
winter  sets  in. 

4^.  4^. 

The  Lafean  Fruit  Package  Bill. 

It  is  reported  that  an  effort  will  be 
made  at  the  approaching  session  of 
congress  to  pass  a bill  similar  to  the 
Lafean  bill,  introduced  at  the  last  ses- 
sion. It  is  generally  believed,  too, 
that  some  sort  of  bill  will  be  passed, 
but  Northwestern  growers  say  they 
will  oppose  the  bill  in  its  original 
form.  They  claim  that  it  is  unfair  to 
them  to  have  Eastern  growers,  who 
do  not  use  boxes  as  apple  packages, 
to  dictate  the  size  and  shape  of  boxes 
to  be  used  by  others.  An  effort  will 
be  made  to  get  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern growers  together  on  a bill,  and  if 
this  is  done  some  sort  of  law  will  be 
enacted.  If  this  isn’t  done,  then  a 
bitter  fight  will  be  inaugurated. 


Notes. 

You  ought  to  send  some  apples  for 
the  Brother  Jonathan  Apple  Show. 
Premiums  are  liberal,  and  judging  will 
he  by  an  expert.  Read  particulars  in 
this  issue. 

The  best  apple  pie  at  the  Spokane 
apple  show  will  win  a premium  of  $10 
cash,  besides  nursery  stock  valued  at 
$50.  Applications  for  judge  of  this 
class  should  be  numerous. 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  the  best  paper 
I have  ever  seen  or  read  and  any  one 
raising  fruit  or  farming  ought  to  sub- 
scribe, for  they  cannot  get  along  suc- 
cessfully without  it. — E.  P.  Hunzikier 
Alamagordo,  N.  M. 

Foliage  is  an  important  factor  In 
good  fruiting  of  any  tree  or  plant.  It 
is  in  the  foliage  that  the  crude  sap  col- 
lected by  the  root  in  the  soil  is  elab- 
orated and  made  over  into  a form  that 
can  be  used  by  the  plants.  Where 
fruit  trees  have  all  of  their  leaves  dam- 
aged by  fungi  or  insects  early  in  the 
summer,  they  cannot  form  large  and 
strong  fruit  buds  for  the  next 'season. 
Spraying  will  control  most  all  of  the 
leaf  diseases  of  fruit  trees. 


MAKE  YOUR  BUILDINGS 
FROST  PROOF 

lij-  lining  them  with 


CABOT’S 

SHEATHING  ‘ QUILT” 

THE  WARMEST  SHEATHING 
It  is  not  like  common  building 
papers.  It  is  ten  times  warmer 
than  the  best  papers,  and  forty 
times  warmer  than  the  common 
cheap  ones.  It  is  a matted  web  full 
of  dead  air  spaces,  like  a bird  s 
feathers.  It  will  keep  your  house 
warm  and  comfortable,  or  protect 
yenr  stored  fruit  or  your  cattle.  It 
costs  about  1 cent  a foot,  and  will 
pav  for  itself  over  and  over  again 
Send  for  free  sample  and  name  of 
nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc. 

5 OLIVER  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Also  Cabot’s  Creosote  Shingle  Stains 
Couservo  Wood  Preservative 


111  writing  to  onr  advertisers  always  mention  Tlie 
Fruit-Grower.  Tills  Insures  good  service. 


MANLOVE 

Self-Opening  Gate 

This  gate  can  be  p.aced  at  anv 
driveway  entrance  and  attached  to 
ordinary  posts.  The  machinery  is  all 
above  ground,  and  so  simple  it  never 
gets  out  of  order.  It  will  last  a life- 
time, and  usually  pays  for  itself  in 
time  saved  within  a year.  It  adds  to 
the  beauty,  value,  convenience  and 
safety  of  any  home.  New  catalogue. 

MANLOVE  GATE  CO 

Chicago,  511. 


Dept.  “F” 

17  W.  Huron  St. 


Tk  Hardie 
sprayers 

9 Our  Sprayers  are  Used  Where- 
ever  Fruit  is  Grown 

We  make  a full  line  of  hand  pumps  and  five  different 
kinds  of  Power  Sprayers.  We  have  been  at  it  for  eleven 
y tars  and  know  how.  We  want  you  to  see  our  new  cata- 
logue before  you  buy.  A post  card  will  bring  it.  Send 
for  it  now. 

The  Hardie  Mfg.  Co. 

Western  Branch,  Portland,  Ore.  Hudson,  Mich. 


Greene’s  Orchard  Heater 

“THE  HEATER  THAT  FEEDS  ITSELF” 

This  heater  holds  six  gallons — one  gallon  in  the  heater,  t ive  gallons  in 

before  you  buy. 

EDWIN  GREENE.  R.  F.  D.  Box  37,  Roswell,  N.  M. 
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Potato  Storage  Cellar. 

One  of  the  most  important  details 
connected  with  the  potato  industry  in 
Colorado  is  that  of  winter  storage.  It 
is  not  possible  for  all  the  potatoes  of 
Colorado  to  be  placed  on  the  market, 
at  digging  time.  With  the  number  of 
storage  houses  that  we  have  in  the 
state  at  present  the  market  is  affected 
nearly  every  year  by  being  crowded  at 
digging  time.  The  growth  of  the  in- 
dustry will  make  it  imperative  that  a 
greater  per  cent  of  the  potatoes  each 
year  should  be  stored. 

The  potato  cellar  as  now  construct- 
ed in  the  Greeley  and  in  the  Carbon- 
dale  districts  is  the  result  of  storage 
necessity  and  has  been  worked  out  by 
Colorado  potato  growers.  Many  of 
these  cellars  are  perfect,  so  far  as 
economy  and  efficiency  are  concerned. 
On  tne  other  hand  the  writer  has  seen 
many  serious  mistakes  in  constructing 
potato  storage  cellars  that  have  been 
accompanied  by  heavy  losses  through 
poor  keeping  of  potatoes,  freezing,  etc. 

The  writer,  together  with  Mr.  C.  L. 
Fitch,  potato  specialist  of  the  Colo- 
rado experiment  station,  is  making  a 
thorough  study  of  the  storage  house 
problem.  In  order  to  do  this  work 
satisfactorily  and  also  for  demonstra- 
tion purposes  for  the  growers  of  the 
state,  the  Colorado  experiment  station 
has  just  completed  a storage  house  on 
the  college  farm.  The  main  features 
of  this  house  are,  first,  that  all  the 
parts  except  the  roof  are  permanent, 
being  made  of  concrete.  The  roof  of 
poles,  straw,  and  soil,  can  readily  be 
replaced  when  it  becomes  necessary, 
which  will  probably  be  in  ten  or 
twelve  years.  This  cellar  is  so  con- 
structed that  experiments  can  be  car- 
ried on  in  ventilation,  both  by  direct 
draft  from  the  ends  (ventilator  shafts 
running  from  the  bottom  of  the  cellar 
through  the  roof),  and  openings  or 
cupolas  in  the  roof.  The  openings  in 
the  roof  are  so  constructed  that  light 
may  be  admitted  when  desired  without 
letting  in  the  outside  air.  This  cellar 
is  in  two  compartments,  one  of  which 
will  be  used  for  storing  the  stock  of 
pedigreed  potatoes  that  Mr.  Fitch  has 
been  developing  in  various  parts  of  the 
state.  The  other  part  of  the  cellar 
will  be  utilized  for  experiments  in 
keeping  potatoes  at  various  tempera- 
tures and  under  various  conditions. 

An  up-to-date  bulletin  on  potatoes 
will  soon  be  published  from  the  Colo- 
rado station  in  which  we  hope  to  give 
drawings  and  specifications  for  potato 
storage  house  construction,  as  we  con- 
sider this  one  of  the  most  important 
buildings  on  the  Colorado  farm. 

E.  R.  BENNETT. 

Colo.  Agr.  Col.,  Fort  Collins. 

Small  Tocls  on  the  Farm. 

If  the  average  farmer  were  asked, 
“How  much  money  have  you  invested 
in  the  small  tools  on  this  farm?”  it  is 
probable  that  after  a moment  of 
thought,  during  which  he  would  have 
a mental  picture  of  an  ax,  a handsaw, 
a grindstone  and  rather  a confused 
idea  that  there  was  a lot  of  stuff  cf 
one  sort  or  another  somewhere  about 
the  farm,  would  reply  that  from  $25  to 
$50  would  cover  the  cost. 

A recent  investigation  conducted  by 
the  Ohio  experiment  station  in  co-op- 
eration with  the  United  States  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  discloses  that  this 
is  far  short  of  the  mark.  In  order  to 
arrive  at  some  conclusion  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  careful  inventories  were 
taken  on  thirty-three  Ohio  farms,  and 
in  every  instance  the  total  amount  was 
many  times  what  the  owner  had 
“guessed.” 

The  fact  that  these  small  tools  are 
bought,  one  at  a time  as  needed,  and 
are  not  cared  for  systematically,  leads 
to  a very  erroneous  idea  of  their  value. 
Summarizing  the  inventories  of  these 
thirty-five  farms,  it  is  estimated  that 
to  completely  equip  a general  farm  of 
160  acres  in  Ohio  with  small  tools  will 
probably  cost  from  $200  to  $3C0,  or  in 
excess  of  the  farmers’  “guess” -by 
more  than  500  per  cent.  An  error  in 
judgment  of  this  amount,  particularly 
when  the  error  is  against  the  farm,  is 
serious  enough  to  challenge  our  atten- 
tion. | 

Even  on  farms  where  inventories  | 


are  habitually  taken,  these  tools  of 
minor  equipment  are  usually  included 
as  “other  small  tools”  and  given  a 
guessed-at  value,  somewhat  after  the 
stereotyped  expression  appearing  on 
sale  bills,  “other  articles  too  numerous 
to  mention.” 

Farm  requirements  differ  very 
greatly,  the  highly  specialized  farm 
not  needing  nearly  so  many  tools  as 
the  general  farm.  The  necessity  of  a 
fairly  complete  outfit  is  apparent  if  the 
farmer  would  avoid  expensive  trips  to 
town  or  to  the  neighbors  to  meet 
some  immediate  need,  thereby  stop- 
ping teams  and  laborers  until  the  re- 
pair is  effected.  The  advantage  of 
some  systematic  arrangement  is  also 
apparent,  in  cider  that  the  exact  tool 
may  be  at  hand  when  wanted  and  thus 
avoid  loss  and  delay  by  reason  of  mis- 
laid, borrowed,  stolen  or  lost  tools. 

Some  of  these  tocls  can  be  charged 
to  special  farm  enterprises,  as  to  the 
horses,  the  dairy,  corn,  hay,  grain,  etc., 
but  by  far  the  great  majority  consti- 
tute an  overhead  charge  against  the 
farm.  The  connection  between  an 
auger  bit  handle  and  a bushel  of  wheat 
may  not  be  at  once  apparent  to  the 
miller,  but  it  requires  the  auger  bit 
handle,  to  turn  the  bit,  to  bore  the 


to  make  it  easy  for  any  farmer  to  com- 
pare the  list  with  those  found  on  his 
own  farm. 

•Sjj*.  ^ 

Odds  and  Ends. 

The  character  of  the  soil,  location, 
slope  of  the  land,  exposure,  natural  or 
artificial  protection  and  the  variety  of 
fruit  have  much  to  do  with  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  a fruit  plantation. 

Here  is  a formula  for  grafting  wax: 
Resin,  four  parts  by  weight;  beeswax, 
two  parts;  tallow,  one  part.  Melt  to- 
gether over  a fire  and  pull  like  taffy 
candy.  It  will  keep  indefinitely. 

Cabbages  can  be  kept  well  preserved 
during  the  winter  by  burying  in  a shal- 
low trench  in  well  drained  soil.  If  the 
soil  is  heavy,  pile  the  cabbage  in  a 
heap  on  an  elevated  spot.  Do  not  re- 
move the  roots.  Cover  the  heap 
lightly  with  soil,  and  after  the  weather 
gets  cold  cover  some  more,  so  that  the 
soil  will  be  fully  six  inches  thick  over 
the  cabbage. 

A treatment  that  an  experiment  sta- 
tion recommends  for  apple  tree  cank- 
er is  a paint  made  from  one  pint  of 
whale-oil  soap,  three  pints  of  slaked 
lime  and  four  gallons  of  water  thick- 


STRAWBERRIES GROW  LARGE  AT  DECATUR,  ARK. 


hole  in  the  plank,  to  make  the  wagon- 
jack,  to  grease  the  wagon  that  hauled 
the  grain  to  the  machine,  and  that 
brought  the  wheat  to  the  mill.  Before 
the  bushel  of  wheat  can  yield  a profit 
it  must  help  pay  for  the  auger  bit  han- 
dle and  the  other  minor  tools  which 
total  a hundred  or  more  dollars  in 
value  on  any  well-managed  farm.  The 
item  is  small,  but  it  is  a part  of  that 
great  overhead  charge  which  exists 
on  every  farm  and  which  goes  to  help 
make  up  the  difference  between  what 
the  farmer  gets  and  what  some  people 
think  he  gets. 

The  inventories  of  the  thirty-three 
farms  investigated  are  summarized 
and  discussed  in  Circular  98  of  the 
Ohio  experiment  station,  and  the  arti- 
cles are  so  classified  and  arranged  as 


ened  with  wood  ashes  or  Bordeaux 
mixture.  Clean  off  all  of  the  old, 
dead  bark  and  paint  with  this  mix- 
ture. This  will  not  “cure”  canker,  but 
will  help  some  in  preventing  it  from 
spreading. 

Cranberries  are  grown  mostly  in 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  and  Wis- 
consin. In  some  of  these  sections  it 
forms  a very  important  part  of  the 
general  fruit  business.  Massachusetts 
generally  sends  out  about  400,000 
bushels  each  year;  New  Jersey  ships 
350,000  bushels  and  the  Wisconsin 
growers  produce  about  half  as  much. 
A promising  cranberry  district  is  in 
the  Puget  Sound  country  of  Washing- 
ton. 


GET  $1200 

OF  THIS 

$500,000.00 

NEXT  MONTH 

$500,000.00  to  change  hands. 

One  cent  starts  you.  Any  honest,  in- 
dustrious man  or  woman  can  enter. 

HURRY!  HURRY!  HURRY! 

Thousands  of  dollars  already  distributed — 
going  on  daily.  Listen  ! 

1 0 people  receive  over  $40,000. 

CO  010  in  two  weeks  went  to  Korstad  (a 
$/,lll  farmer). 

Cl  onn  one  1 nn  another,  to  Stoneman 
vl)lUU  month  , I UU  fan  artist). 

C1Q  9/1 E in  HO  days,  credited  to  Zimmertnaa 
« I 0,10-3  (»  farmer). 

$3,000  in  30  days  to  Wilson  (a  banker). 
$1,685  in  73  days  received  by  Rasp  (an  ageat.) 

$800  “ ” $4,000  gvSl'i  ESS.by 

$2,800  to  Rogers  (a  surveyor).  WINNERS 
$6,800  to  Juell  (a  clerk) 

$2,200  to  Hoard  (a  doctor.) 

$5,000  to  Hart  (a  farmer). 

These  are  just  a few— hundreds 
sharing  similar  prosperity.  Reads 
like  fiction,  yet  it  s the  gospel  truth. 

Proven  by.  sworn  statements— In- 
vestigation— any  proof  you  want. 

Don’t  envy  these  peo- 
ple— join  hands— Win 
a fortune. 

Do  a9  they  are  doing.  Let  us  give 
you  the  same  high  gradeopportunity, 
supplying  8 out  of  10  homes  with 

Allen’s  Wonderful  Bath  Apparatus. 

Something  new,  different, 
grand. 

Wonderful  but  true— gives  every 
home  a bath  room  for  only  $6.50: 
excels  others  costing  $200.  Think  of 
it!  So  energizes  water— one  gallon 
ample;  cleanses  almost  automatical- 
ly; no  plumbing— no  water  works — 
self  heating.  Could  anythingbe  more 
popular?  Agents,  it’s  simply  irresist- 
ible. Used  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

— Think  of  millions  who  want  bath- 
rooms. No  wonder. 

Beem  writes:  I averaged 

$164.25  WEEKLY  FOR  3 MONTHS.  M.st_ 

Wilson  sold  102  In  14  days;  Hart  16  In  3 hours* 
Langley  $115  worth  the  first  day;  Reese  solicited  6<> 
peoole— sold  55.  No  wonder  Ca^hman  says: 
‘‘Men  who  couldn’t  6ell  your  goods,  couldn’t 
sell  bread  in  a famine.”  and  Lodewick 
‘‘Ducky  I answered  ad;  it’s  great;  money 
naming  last,  17  orders  today.” 

$500,000.00 

worth  will  be  sold  easily  this  season, 
75  per  cent,  profit  to  you.  Experience 
unnecessary. 

Free  sample  and  credit  to  active  agents. 

Be  first— get  exclusivo  rights — own  ft 
rip  roaring  business.  Investigate  for 
your  own  use  anyhow. 

Make  $8,000  this  vear.  KS.*® 

daily.  One  cent 
starts  you— a mer# 
postal,  containing 
your  name  and 
address-- that’s 
all.  Send  today 

_ -n, , for  amazing 

Sectional  View  offer-it’a  free. 

ALLEN  MF6.  GO.,  3125  Allen  Bldg.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Order  your  sprayer  and  spraying 
material  early.  The  demand  this 
spring  is  larger  than  ever  before. 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  please 
favor  us  by  mentioning  The  Fruit- 
Grower. 


Richardson  Orchard  Heater 


Burns  perfectly  crude  oil,  fuel  oil,  gas  oil  (distillate), 
or  heavy  residuum. 

Never  fails  to  burn  during  high  winds  or  snow 
storms. 

Economical  consumption  of  oil,  regulated  according 
to  the  temperature  to  be  controlled.  A small  flame, 
medium  flame  or  full  flame,  burning  one  pint,  one 
quart  or  two  quarts  of  oil  per  hour,  that  will  control 
2 to  15  degrees  of  temperature  below  freezing  point. 

The  hot  burner  keeps  up  a continuous  combustion 
as  the  oil  is  fed  and  drops,  and  everything  is  consumed. 
No  heavy  liquid  left.  The  greatest  amount  of  heat  and 
smoke  created  that  is  possible. 

Large  oil  reservoir,  independent  of  burner,  holds  26 
quarts,  and  no  doubt  will  be  sufficient  in  most  locali- 
ties for  a season. 

Labor  saving — One  man  or  boy  can  handle  five  to 
ten  acres. 

A simple  and  effective  device. 

For  Territory,  Prices,  etc.,  address 

Geo.  C.  Richardson 

1200  East  Eleventh  Street 
KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 
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young  trees  are  planted  small  fruits 
or  various  kinds,  and  this  feature  of 
the  business  is  especially  profitable. 
The  Arkansas  Valley  has  a great  rep- 
utation for  its  sour  cherries,  and  here 
the  canning  industry  plays  an  impor- 
tant part.  The  Round  Crest  Canning 
Company  has  a well-equipped  plant  at 
Canon  City.  Mr.  P.  H.  Troutman,  in 
addition  to  his  interests  as  an  orchard- 
ist  and  as  a manufacturer  of  orchard 
heaters,  is  also  at  the  head  of  the  can- 
ning plant.  Frankly,  we  were  surprised 
at  the  quality  of  the  goods  put  up  at 
this  plant.  Only  high-class  preserves 
are  made,  and  the  canned  fruit  ranks 
with  the  very  best. 

A great  record  has  been  made  with 
cherries,  and  yet  Mr.  Troutman  says 
he  cannot  get  enough  fruit  to  fill  his 
orders.  “We  actually  turned  down 
$50,000  worth  of  orders  this  season,” 
he  said,  “and  we  could  have  easily  sold 
$100,000  worth  of  canned  cherries 
more  than  we  did,  if  we  could  have 
had  the  fruit  to  put  up.  We  will  con- 
tract for  sour  cherries  at  4 cents  a 
pound,  and  take  all  that  is  offered  us. 
At  this  price  growers  can  make  good 
money,  for  a 24-box  crate  holds  prac- 
tically thirty  pounds.  The.  fruit, 
therefore,  will  bring  at  rate  of  $1.20 
per  crate,  and  the  grower  will  not 
have  any  packages  to  buy.  To  show 
the  money  cherry  trees  will  produce, 
I will  say  that  I know  of  six  trees 
which  produced  $192  worth  of  cher- 
ries, and  the  product  sold  at  only  3 


to  V/2  cents  a pound;  these  trees  were 
twelve  years  old.  Many  trees  bore  as 
much  as  thirty  crates  per  tree,  and 
much  of  our  fruit  sold  last  spring  at 
$2  to  $2.50  per  crate.  That  is  the  rea- 
son we  could  not  get  as  much  fruit  as 
we  wanted  to  put  up,  for  the  regular 
market  took  the  cherries  at  extraordi- 
nary prices. 

“Montmorency  is  our  best  cherry, 
although  the  Wragg  is  good.  I be- 
lieve we  have  the  greatest  sour  cherry 
country  in  the  world,  here  in  the  Ar- 
kansas Valley,  and  many  new  cherry 
orchards  will  be  planted.  We  plant 
the  trees  eighteen  to  twenty  feet 
apart;  some  growers  plant  apple  trees 
thirty  by  thirty  feet,  putting  cherry 
trees  between  as  fillers.  Then  for  real 
intensive  planting,  we  put  small  fruits 
in  between  the  rows  of  trees,  and  the 
first  year  plant  vegetables  between 
the  rows  of  small  fruits. 

“Black  raspberries  are  another  great 
crop  here,  and  I had  an  acre  which 
produced  over  $400  worth  of  fruit  last 
spring.  Strawberries  do  remarkably 
well  here,  and  besides  having  a good 
market  for  the  fresh  fruit,  our  cannery 
will  take  all  the  strawberries  we  can 
get  at  8 cents  a pound.  As  a crate 
holds  about  twenty  pounds,  this  makes 
$1.60  a crate,  and  the  grower  has  no 
packages  to  buy,  for  we  furnish  shal- 
low trays  in  which  to  bring  their  fruit 
to  town.  The  old  Bederwood  is  one 
of  our  best  varieties,  and  we  have  a 
selected  strain  of  plants  here  which 


Fruit-Growing  in  Arkansas  Valley 


Recently  a representative  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  spent  several  days  in 
the  Arkansas  Valley,  Colorado,  study- 
ing the  effect  of  the  canning  plants  in 
that  section  upon  the  fruit  industry. 
The  growers  there  are  co-operating 
splendidly  with  the  canning  plants, 
and  fruit  growers  can  well  profit  by 
their  experience. 

The  Canon  City  fruit  district  is 
really  the  oldest  fruit  district  in  Colo- 
rado, and  one  of  the  largest — and  yet 
it  is  not  so  well  advertised  as  some 
other  districts.  It  is  not  a peach  sec- 


comes  up  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Lafean  bill — and  they  have  found  that  ! 
this  box  cannot  be  used  satisfactorily 
for  the  tier  pack.  It  is  larger  than 
the  box  used  in  the  Northwest,  hold- 
ing five  to  six  pounds  more  fruit,  and 
the  Colorado  growers  contend  they 
cannot  complete  with  the  Northwest- 
ern growers  by  using  the  same  style 
pack  unless  the  same  size  box  is  also 
used.  The  Grand  Junction  association 
adopted  the  smaller  box  this  season, 
and  the  Arkansas  Valley  will  likely  do 
the  same  next  year. 


BRANCH  OF  MAMMOTH  BLACK  TWIG  TREE  IN  TROUTMAN  ORCHARD,  CANON  CITY,  COLO. 


tion,  and  peach  trees  are  laid  down 
and  covered  with  soil  to  protect  them 
during  winter.  But  apples  do  well 
there,  and  especially  cherries  and 
small  fruits — and  that  leads  us  up  to 
our  story. 

The  Arkansas  Valley,  from  Canon 
City  east,  seems  to  be  especially 
adapted  to  apples  of  the  Winesap  fam- 
ily— the  old  Winesap,  Stayman  Wine- 
sap,  Mammoth  Black  Twig,  all  do  re- 
markably well  there,  and  growers 
seem  to  prefer  apples  of  this  type  to 
any  other  varieties.  There  are  Mam- 
moth Black  Twig  trees  of  enormous 
size  about  Canon  City,  some  of  which 
produced  forty  boxes  per  tree  this 
year.  This  variety  seems  to  be  a shy 
bearer  here,  as  elsewhere,  until  trees 
get  to  be  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  old,  but  then  it  produces  great 
quantities  of  apples. 

Orchard  heating  is  becoming  quite 
general  in  the  Canon  City  district.  It 
was  here  that  a series  of  most  careful 
tests  were  made  to  determine  the 
practicability  of  orchard  heating,  and 
here  was  developed  the  Troutman 
heater.  Mr.  Troutman  has  a large  or- 
chard, and  experimented  quite  exten- 
sively before  devising  the  heater  now 
bearing  his  name.  The  past  season  a 
late  frost  destroyed  many  apples  about 
Canon  City,  but  the  heated  orchards 
have  full  crops. 

The  growers  at  Canon  City,  like 
growers  in  other  Colorado  fruit  dis- 
tricts, wanted  to  adopt  the  tier  pack 
for  their  apples  this  year,  but  they 
have  been  using  what  is  known  as  the 
Colorado  box— which,  by  the  way, 


While  many  of  the  orchards  about 
Canon  City  are  old,  many  new  or- 
chards are  being  planted,  and  among 


THE  REPUTATION  OF 

Tareet  Brand  Scale  Destroyer 

For  San  Jose  Scale  Rests  Upon 

TEN  MILLION 

Trees  Successfully  Treated 
with  it  during  the  past  season 

GET  ACQUAINTED  WITH  OUR  COMPANY 
'Let  us  tell  you  about  Scientific  Methods  of  Using 
Insecticides,  Fungicides  and  Plant  Foods. 


The  Beck  Power  Sprayer 


THE 


HIGH 


PRESSURE 


LINE 


“THE 

HIGH 

PRESSURE 

LINE” 


THE  Beck  Power  Sprayer  has  been  built  for  service.  It  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  com- 
mercial fruit-growers  who  want  a powerful  sprayer,  built  low-down  and  ^-ks^Linst 
necessary  weight.  This  Sprayer  meets  every  requirement.  The  Duplex  outfit  works  agai 
a pressure  of  300  pounds,  will  discharge  seven  gallons  of  spray  mixture  per  minute,  an  weig 
only  1,050  pounds^  The  Triplex  outfit  works  against  pressure  of  300  pounds,  discharges  twelve 
gallons  of  mixture  per  minute,  and  weighs  1,250  pounds.  . . 

Only  the  very  best  of  materials  are  used,  and  every  part  is  guaranteed  to  give  best  of  service. 
Our  booklet  describes  these  Sprayers  fully,  and  it  is  free  for  the  asking.  Send  for  it  today. 

BECK  POWER  SPRAYER  CO.,  Lansing,  Mich, 


For  the  Want  of  a ’Phone  a Day  was  Lost- -and 

Riding  to  Town  to  Order  a Broken  Part  of  a Threshing  or  Harvesting 
Machine  Loses  an  Extra  Day.  Telephone  and  Save  Time. 

. a » T . , 1 l . m l . T IT  OTY1 0 W ill  SlY 


It  Tells  You  the  Markets  Daily— Rouses  the  Neighbors 
for  Fire-Warns  the  People  of  Thieves-Calls  You  the 
Doctor  Quickly— Lets  You  Visit  while  it  Rains— Tells  You 

the  Weather  Forecast— Saves  You  Countless  Errands,  Etc. 

A Dean  Telephone  in  Your  Country  Home 
Costs  Only  About  lc  a Week. 


Telephone  and  save  i line. 

Every  Country  Home  Will  Soon  Have  a Telephone.  Over 
500  000  Miles  of  Farm  Telephone  Wires  now  in  the  U.  b. 
Wouldn’t  youlike  to  have  aTelenhoneallyourown.  Send 
us  your  Name  and  Address  for  Free  Booklet  and  our  plan. 

Let  a Dean  ’Phone  Do  It  for  You.  It  Pays 
for  Itself  Every  Day. 


Address-THE  DEAN  ELECTRIC  CO.,  1185  TAYLOR  STREET,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 
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Do  Y ou  Spray? 

If  so,  it  will  pay  you  to  become  acquainted 
with  our  latest  spraying  material 

“Black  Leaf  40” 

THE  “BIG  BROTHER”  TO  OUR  CELEBRATED  “BLACK  LEAF”  TOBACCO  EXTRACT! 

That  is,  “BIG  BROTHER”  in  comparative  strength  (being  nearly  14  times  stronger),  but  “LITTLE 
BROTHER”  in  size — having  only  about  one-twelfth  the  comparative  shipping  weight. 

This  means  a big  saving  in  handling— particularly  over  rough  roads— one  10  lA  pound  package  produc- 
ing 1,000  gallons  of  effective  spraying  material  against  green  aphis,  etc. 

Owing  to  the  large  dilution,  neither  foliage  nor  fruit  is  stained. 

Like  our  “BLACK  LEAF”  EXTRACT,  “BLACK  LEAF  40”  may  be  applied  when  the  trees  are  in 
full  bloom  and  foliage,  without  damage  to  either. 

Also  “BLACK  LEAF  40”  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water — no  clogging  of  nozzles. 

“BLACK  LEAF  40”  is  even  less  volatile  than  “BLACK  LEAF”  EXTRACT,  being  NICOTINE  SUL- 
PHATE; and  is  guaranteed  to  contain  not  less  than  40  per  cent  nicotine  by  weight. 

“BLACK  LEAF  40”  has  been  extensively  tested  by  various  experiment  stations,  and  our  free  leaflet 
contains 


A Strong  Array  of  Expert  Testimony 

Write  us  for  a copy. 

f 10 V?.  -lb.  can,  $12.50  Makes  1000  gallons,  containing  “ifj  of  1 per  cent  Nicotine” 
■ ->  2t4-lh.  can.  3.25  “ 240  “ “ “ r‘ 


Mail  us  This  Coupon 


Prices:  i 2/2 -lb.  can, 


3.25 

.85 


240 

47 


^ ^ -lb.,  can, 

To  Save  You  Freight:  Write  us  for  the  name  of  our  agent  nearest  you. 

The  Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Co.,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Kentucky 


Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Co.,  Louisville, 
Kentucky: 

Please  send  me  your  free  leaflet  con- 
taining “A  Strong  Array  of  > xpert  Tes- 
timony. ” Also  address  of  agent  nearest 
my  station. 

My  name  is 


My  address  is 


produce  wonderful  crops.  I have 
known  of  fields  here  which  - yielded 
350  to  400  crates  per  acre,  and  the 
average  is  about  250  crates  per  acre. 
Growers  pay  50  cents  a crate  for  pick- 
ing. The  same  price  is  paid  for  pick- 
ing cherries,  if  the  stems  are  clipped, 
and  the  boxes  are  topped,  but  if  for 
cannery  the  stems  are  not  clipped, 
and  then  35  cents  a crate  is  the  pre- 
vailing price.” 

The  Round  Crest  Canning  Company 
put  up  cherries,  strawberries  and  other 
small  fruits,  and  also  cans  apples  and 
makes  cider  vinegar.  Asparagus  is 
practically  the  only  vegetable  canned. 
Besides  making  high-grade  preserves, 
cherries  are  canned  in  heavy  syrup, 
but  most  of  this  fruit  is  “water  can- 
ned;” that  is,  it  is  canned  in  water  for 
pies,  etc.,  without  addition  of  sugar. 
Apples  are  canned  in  same  way,  in 
gallon  cans. 

The  planting  of  asparagus  for  the 
cannery  promises  to  become  an  im- 
portant industry,  for  the  canned  prod- 
uct is  of  very  high  quality,  and  good 
prices  are  paid  for  the  “grass.”  The 
cannery  pays  8 cents  a pound  for  as- 
paragus, and  will  make  contracts  for 
great  quantities  at  this  price.  Selling 
asparagus  at  this  rate,  one  grower  sold 
$600  worth  from  seven-eighths  of  an 
acre.  The  asparagus  crop,  under  irri- 
gation, is  sure;  properly  cared  for,  the 
beds  will  last  for  years,  and  late  frosts 
do  not  alarm  one,  for  the  crop  will 
come  on  later. 

The  Arkansas  Valley  is  favorably 
located,  with  short  hauls  to  Denver, 
Pueblo  and  other  cities,  and  prices  for 
fruits  range  high.  The  canning  plant 
also  serves  to  maintain  prides,  and  the 
fruit  industry  is  placed  on  a very  sta- 
ble basis. 

The  Fruit-Grower  representative  is 
under  special  obligations  to  Mr.  P.  H. 
Troutman,  and  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  canning  plant,  Mr.  Turnbull, 
for  courtesies  shown  while  in  the  Can- 
on City  territory. 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  please 
favor  us  by  mentioning  The  Fruit- 
Grower. 


The  Manzanola-Rocky  Ford 
Fruit  and  Melon  District 


Lying  farther  down  the  Arkansas 
Valley,  east  of  Pueblo,  is  a district 
which  is  especially  noted  for  the  qual- 
ity of  its  melons,  but  which  is  destin- 
ed to  be  just  as  well  known  for  the 
fruits  which  are  grown  there.  We  re- 
fer to  the  Manzanola-Rocky  Ford  dis- 
trict, in  Otero  County.  Here  condi- 
tions are  very  much  the  same  as  at 
Canon  City.  Apples  have  been  grown 
here  for  years — in  fact,  the  name 
“Manzanola”  means  “covered  with  ap- 
ples.” Orchards  in  bearing  are  now 
producing  heavy  crops,  the  crop  of 
this  season  being  especially  heavy,  and 
Manzanola  alone  is  expected  to  ship 
a total  of  1,000  carloads.  The  crop 
was  being  harvested  at  the  time  of  our 
visit. 

Here,  as  at  Canon  City,  the  entire 
Winesap  family  seems  to  be  at  home. 
As  fine  Stayman  Winesap  as  we  have 
ever  seen  were  in  the  orchard  of  Mr. 
B.  F.  Bowers,  the  trees  being  loaded 
to  the  ground  with  beautiful,  well- 
colored  apples.  In  this  same  orchard 
was  found  a tree  of  Stark  Delicious 
which  had  a full  crop  of  most  beauti- 
ful apples.  Mr.  Bowers  says  he  will 
plant  more  of  these  trees,  for  the  va- 
riety is  as  beautifully  colored  here  as 
at  any  other  place  in  the  country. 

The  Arkansas  Black  grows  to  per- 
fection in  this  district,  and  we  saw 
trees  bearing  more  than  twenty  boxes 
per  tree  of  this  striking  variety.  At 
the  time  of  our  visit  the  manager  of 
the  shipping  association  had  an  offer 
of  $2  per  box  for  a straight  carload  of 
Arkansas  Black.  Now,  this  variety, 
while  of  striking  appearance,  is  not  of 
high  quality,  and  we  were  interested 
in  knowing  why  anyone  should  want 
to  pay  such  a price  for  the  apples.  It 
was  stated  by  the  prospective  buyer 
that  he  had  a trade  which  would  use 
Arkansas  Black  apples  at  Christmas 
time,  at  fancy  prices,  and  the  natural 
inference  is  that  the  apples  are  to  be 
used  as  table  decorations.  Well,  this 
may  solve  the  problem  of  what  to  do 


’ with  Arkansas  Black.  They  keep 
well,  and  will  last  a long  time  as  table 
decorations — and  they  certainly  will 
make  a great  showing  against  a back- 
ground of  white  linen. 

At  Manzanola  we  met  Mr.  F.  H. 
Stannard,  the  well-known  nurseryman 
of  Ottawa,  Kan.,  who  has  a large  or- 
chard in  bearing,  and  from  which  he 
was  picking  a great  crop.  He  is  also 
interested  in  cherry-growing,  and  the 
people  of  Manzanola  also  tell  some 
great  stories  about  a crop  of  goose- 
berries he  grew. 

Here  again  the  canning  industry 
helps  to  maintain  steady  prices  for 
fruits,  and  especially  cherries  and  ber- 
ries. The  canning  factory  this  year 
has  entered  upon  a new  field,  that  of 
putting  up  cherries  for  use  at  soda 
fountains.  It  seems  that  early  in  the 
season,  when  the  cannery  wanted  to 
arrange  with  an  Eastern  firm  to  put 
up  this  fruit,  the  statement  was  made 
that  Arkansas  Valley  cherries  are  abso- 
lutely free  from  worms.  The  East- 
erner said  he  wanted  to  see  fruit  of 
this  kind,  and  accordingly  he  came 
out  and  remained  during  the  cherry 
season.  As  a result,  over  400  barrels 
of  cherries  were  preserved  for  flavor- 
ing soda  water,  and  the  Easterner  ac- 
tually saw  that  the  cherries  were 
sound  and  free  from  worms. 

Cherries  are  shipped  by  express 
from  Manzanola,  and  the  past  season 
brought  high  prices  on  the  Kansas 
City  market.  The  express  on  cherries 
to  Kansas  City  amounts  to  58  cents 
per  crate,  but  since  the  fruit  sold  read- 
ily at  $3  per  twenty-four-quart  crate, 
the  net  returns  to  grower,  after  pay- 
ing express  and  commission,  was  $2.12 
per  crate — not  a bad  price,  and  so 
high  that  the  cannery  could  not  get 
all  the  fruit  it  wanted. 

From  Manzanola  the  past  season 
there  were  shipped  10,000  crates  of 
cherries  by  express,  two  straight  car- 
loads by  freight;  125  tons  were  “water 
canned,”  and  400  barrels  of  preserved 
cherries  were  put  up.  The  soda-foun- 
tain man  prefers  Montmofency  cher- 
ries, because  of  their  lighter  color,  but 


some  way  the  growers  are  partial  to 
the  Wragg  variety.  The  latter  comes 
into  bearing  younger,  is  a smaller  tree, 
and  therefore  the  fruit  can  be  more 
easily  picked.  The  Montmorency  tree 
lives  longer,  however,  and  many  grow- 
ers believe  it  will  win  out  in  the  long 
run.  A six-year  Wragg  tree  produced 
eleven  crates  last  season,  netting  $2.12 
per  crate.  A four-year  tree  produced 
six  crates.  About  150  to  200  acres  of 
cherry  trees  have  been  planted  at 
Manzanola,  and  about  175,000  cherry 
trees  will  be  planted  next  spring.  This 
shows  what  a hold  cherry  growing  has 
on  the  people  there.  Trees  arc  plant- 
ed about  as  at  Canon  City,  except  that 
we  saw  one  orchard  in  which  cherry 
trees  were  planted  among  apple  trees 
as  fillers.  The  chances  are  that  the 
apple  trees  will  be  cut  out,  and  the 
cherries  allowed  to  continue  bearing. 

The  planting  of  gooseDerries  is  also 
on  the  boom  about  Manzanola,  for 
this  crop  has  been  very  profitable. 
The  plants  are  free  from  mildew,  and 
they  produce  wonderful  crops  of  fruit. 
A few  years  ago  a man  bought  a 
twenty-acre  farm  near  Manzanola,  on 
which  was  an  acre  of  gooseberries.  In 
six  years  this  acre  of  plants  has  paid 
more  than  $3,500,  or  almost  $600  per 
year.  It  has  paid  for  the  balance  of 
the  farm,  and  is  still  doing  business. 

The  crop  of  gooseberries  is  harvest- 
ed in  a very  simple  manner.  Pickers 
are  provided  with  heavy  buckskin 
gloves,  and  they  strip  off  the  fruit,  in- 
cluding some  leaves,  and  then  a fan- 
ning mill  is  used  to  separate  the  fruit 
from  the  leaves.  We  asked  if  the  plants 
were  not  injured  by  removing  so  many 
of  the  leaves  every  year  during  mid- 
season, and  it  was  explained  that  the 
berries  hang  in  ropes  well  below  the 
stem,  and  the  most  of  the  leaves  are 
above,  so  that  in  stripping  off  the 
fruit  the  picker  gathers  in  the  berries, 
and  few  leaves  are  removed.  At  any 
rate,  not  enough  are  taken  off  to  in- 
jure the  plant. 

The  Oregon  Champion  is  the  favor- 
ite variety  of  gooseberries,  and  the 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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COMPARISONS 


The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  two 
different  letivis  that  appeared  In  I he  na- 
tional llort Uul t in  Ut  of  Council  Bluffs.  Iowa, 
under  date  of  May,  1910.  . ^ ^ 

One  letter  entitled  "How  I saved  by  apple 
crop.”  was  written  by  C.  E.  Mincer.  Ham- 
burg Iowa,  and  the  other  by  P.  P.  Spencer 
of  Randolph.  Iowa,  entitled.  Why  I Host 
My  Apple  Crop." 

The  object  of  these  extracts  are  for  com- 
parison and  to  show  the  weakness  of  the 
system  they  used  In  meeting  the  extreme 
conditions  of  weather  such  as  may  be  ex- 
pected at  any  time  in  the  spring.  . , 

Mr.  Hamilton  numbers  the  various  points 
In  the  different  letters  and  compares  the 
points  by  numbers,  that  the  comparisons 

may  be  complete.  

Mr.  C.  E.  Mincer  says  In  his  letter 
1 Protecting  an  orchard  from  frosts  on 
a s-'till  nUht.  even  with  a very  low  temper- 
ature is  comparatively  easy  compared  to 
protecting  It  during  several  days  of  freez- 
ing weather,  sleet  and  hail,  and  with  a hi0a 

^ Eteh"' hundred  and  fifty  o-  nine  hun- 
dred apple  trees  were  in  the  block  that  we 
had  protected  with  a few  over  a t.musand 
of  the  small  size  crude-oil-burning  orchard 

he3.terpart  of  the  block  of  trees  that  was 
protected  were  on  high  ground  and  part 

We46  A large  percentage  of  the  trees  have 
apples  from  the  lower  limbs  to  the  tops  o 
the  trees'.  Some  of  the  trees  have  no  apples 
In  the  tops,  and  on  these  foliage  is  badly 
frozen.  The  high  wind  caused  uneven  heat- 

111 5!  It  may  be  a long  time  before  we  have 
such  hard  conditions  to  meet  again,  and  the 
results  that  we  have  secured  have  so  en- 
couraged us  that  we  feel  practically  sure  of 
saving  a crop  of  apples  every  year  from 
frost  and  even  a freeze,  piovlded  the  tem- 
perature does  not  go  below  ~0  degrees. 

6.  We  intended  to  place  the  pots  in  the 
center  of  each  four  trees,  but  we  could  not 
do  this  on  account  of  getting 
rows  with  the  spray  hose  and  the  filling 
tanks,  so  the  pots  were  placed  In  the  tree 

r°7.  The  oil  has  to  be  poured  slowly  into 
a burning  pot  or  the  fire  will  be  put  out. 

8 On  the  outside  rows,  the  pots  b.'.iig 
under  the  trees',  the  wind  coming  toward 
the  trees,  the  hoi  smoke  did  not  go  Wrough 
them,  but  under  them.  It  was  not  the  ef 
feet  of  one  pot  or  a dozen,  but  the  aggre- 
gate effect  of  the  thousand  that  produced 
the  effect,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  ex- 
amine a thermometer  to  determine  what  was 

ha<^P 6 Another  year  we  expect  to  have  500 
more  pots  for  this  one  lilotk  of  tiees.  We 
have  suffhient  lor  oidinaiy  condit  ,0“9>ht 
not  for  a freeze  accompanied  by  a nign 
wind.  It  is  true  that  conditions  were  un- 
precedented, ana  witnout  question  a largei 
number  of  file  pots'  would  have  been  a de- 
emed advantage,  especially  during  the  storm 
of  snow  sleet  and  high  wind;  but  we  shall 
profit  by  this  experience  and  be  prepaied 
for  the  worst  another  year.  . . , k 

10.  We  would  not  have  our  friends  in  nk 
that  it  is  an  easy  matter.  We  would  rather 
Ito  through  un  enti.e  season  of  spraying  and 
packing  than  the  two  weeks  we  experienced 
during  the  cold  weather. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Spencer,  using  the  same  make 
of  pots'  says,  in  his  lette.  : 

11.  Based  on  a somewhat  extended  pre- 
vious experience  as  lo  wnat  might  reason- 
ao.y  be  expected  at  this  season  I acciid 
ln„iy  equipped  my  orchaid  wiih  a sufficient 
number  of  lire  pots  to  counteract  any ^pro- 
bable danger  fiom  freezing.  a‘‘  ca  f alaJ‘™! 
being  maue  with  a view  of  a need  ot  a heal 
ing  period  of  not  more  than  six  hoti.s,  which 
t y. ,) q far  in  niv  experience  WaS  fully  as  lon^ 

Is*  any  neceTsUy  for  heating  would  extend 
into  any  night,  which  period  is  amply  cov 
ered  by  the  make  of  orchard  heater  which 
I am  using.  Acting  on  this  theory  I P‘a®ad 
what  repeated  trials  had  proven  to  be  suftl 
Cient  fire  pots  to  raise  the  temperature  from 
four  to  six  degrees,  wnich  was  ample  fo. 
probable  neeus.  These  pots  were  ail  liUtm 
with  fuel  oil  and  made  ready  to  light  whe 
•weather  conditions*  made  it  necessary. 

12.  A deemed  wa.mng  from  f Weathri 

Bureau  reached  me  morning  of  the  inn, 
ana  1 mace  p.  cparatmns'  early  in  the  even 
ina  as  lreezing  temperature  was  reached  ai 
abouf  l and  at  9 the  tempe. ature  was 

uo..n  to  2»,  accompanied  by  a high  wind 
and  a blinding  snow.  Of  course  this  d£o1'-- 
of  cold  maue  it  necessary  to  commence  heai- 
inj  at  once?  and  hoe  is  where  we  tel.  down 
It  was  not  feasible  to  rdul  the  pots  with  oil 

‘Vuid  ^Uhernfre' aiYatheUpUots  at 

once  and  possibly,  in  spue  of  exceedingly 
unfavorable  weather  conditions,  succead 
keeping  the  temperature  above  the  dangei 
line  and  be  ou.  of  file  at  2 o clock,  or  fire 
half  of  them,  leserving  the  balance  for  the 
later  part  o? the  night;  and  of  course  I took 
the  latter  chance,  but  did  not  i ,. 
generating  any  gieat  amount  ^fa,',  ter  ii 
f,,h  wind  seemed  to  dissipate  and  sea. ter  it 
n last  ns  it  was  made.  During  this  night 
fhe* thermometer  registered  twenty-four  de- 

Ivles  lnd  this  with  the  wind  and  snow, 
cleaned  g bought  more  pots  and  I fully 

intend  to  make  another  attempt  and  mU 

base  all  calculations  on  the  worst  leatures 
of  this  spiing  and  then  hope  and  expect  to 

^ TouTe?^^  Mr.  Mincer,  of  Hamburg, 
and  I went  down  lo  investigate  this  mysHi. 
His  trees  are  old  and  close  set  with  Ranches 

my*  trees'^  sRi^mWn'r  'oWnH^t^'the 

myt he  orchaid  being  .i„ht  to  leceive  the  full 

t0An  "the* 's t a'teme n t s numbered  in  the  two 
letters  above  ar^  of  such  a striking  nature 
that  they  should  Vv?  considered  in  comparison. 

One:  Mr.  Mincer  says  in  substance  that 

orchard  heating  under  favorable  conditions 
Is  easy  There  is  no  doubt  about  this  and 
if  still'  nights  and  moderately  frosty  em- 
oeraiures  were  all  that  one  need  consider, 
any  of  the  systems  now  offered  wo.u,d  do  t he 
work  some  by  the  exercise  of  less  laboi  than 
others,  but6  suil  effective  This  also  depends 
Rf>  much  ui  on  the  local  conditions  of  eacn 
orchard'1  or  *tract  as  will  be  observed  in  com- 
naiine  the  two  orchards  abme.  Hut  tne 

wind  must  be  taken  into/°^s‘(!.er.3l{hoUsand 
Two:  Mr.  Mincer  used  over  a thousana 

email  pots  of  more  than  1 gallon  capacity 
under  850  to  900  trees.  An  average  of  more 
than  one  pot  to  each  tree  and  according 
Mi-  Snencer  thev  were  close  set.  and  prob- 
ably % to  thTacre.  Certainly  there  were 
less  than  one  tree  to  the  pot  and  more  th 
100  pots  to  the  acre,  and  later  in  his  article 
he  says  he  was  obliged  to  •’1.“ente1J£s£u,y 
the  tree  rows  because  of  the  necessity  m 
using  the  spray  hose  and  filling  tanks 

Three:  Part  of  the  ground  was  higher 

than  the  rest,  in', .Ing  an  air  drainage  that 

was  to  his  benefit.  

Four:  Fruit  on  mast  trees  from  top  to 

bottom,  but  he  states  that  because  of  the 
wind  the  heating  was  uneven  and  as  a re 
suit  many  trees  had  fruit  only  on  the  lower 

"'j'lve : He  Is  sure  that  with  the  propel 
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It  Has  Dethroned  ((Jack  Frost  ” and  h 


SAFE  AND  SURE 
IN  ALL  CONDITIONS 


Palisade,  Colorado,  September  29,  1910. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

Living  as  I do  in  one  of  the  greatest  fruit  districts 
of  the  world,  I have  had  abundant  opportunity  for  ob- 
serving the  effectiveness  of  all  the  leading  orchard 
heaters,  both  in  field  tests,  and  fighting  frosts  under 
severe  frost  conditions.  , 

My  observations  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
under  any  and  all  conditions  and  for  general  effec- 
tiveness, the  Hamilton  Reservoir  Heater  leads  them 

a' During  the  past  season  I have  used  the  above  named 
heater  in  my  three-year-old  peach  orchard  with  per- 
fectly satisfactory  results,  and  I will  say  to  my  fellow 
fruit  growers:  You  will  make  no  mistake  if  you  buy 

the  Hamilton  Reservoir  Orchard  Heater  tj a ttfr 
(Signed)  FRANK  T.  HATTER. 


SLIDING  COVER  WAS  EFFECTIVE 

Office  of  JAMES  SHARPE,  Grower  of 
FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

175  acres  in  apple  orchard 

Council  Grove,  Kansas,  Sept.  17,  1910. 
Mr.  James  L.  Hamilton,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  received  and  in  reply  will  say  that 

60  Hamilton  Heaters  were  put  to  the  acre  on  25  acres 

of  my  orchard-,  the  rows  being  30  feet  apart,  and  by 
lighting  every  other  row  with  heaters  open  to  second 
hole  we  could  raise  the  temperature  3 degrees  at  the 
farthest  point  from  each  heater;  this  point  would 
be  30  feet  from  the  heaters  of  either  side  and  30 
heaters  to  the  acre  burning.  Then  by  lighting  the 
other  30  heaters  we  could  raise  the  temperature  3 
degrees  more  with  cover  drawn  to  2nd  hole,  or  three 
inches  making  a raise  of  6 degrees  in  all  and  this 
was  sufficient  to  protect  the  crop  from  temperatures 
of  about  25%  to  26  degrees,  and  by  drawing  the  covers 
more  we  could  raise  the  temperature  more,  but  this 
was  not  necessary.  . .. 

When  the  wind  was  blowing  we  could  still  raise  tne 
temperature  some  with  the  same  opening  in  the  heat- 

61  (Signed?1  S°  mUCh'  JAM^S  SHARPE. 

Note — Please  note  that  Mr.  Sharpe  raised  the  tem- 
perature 3 degrees  at  the  farthest  point  from  the  neat- 
er 30  feet,  using  but  30  to  the  acre  and  ooen  only  three 
inches.  This  heater  is  21  inches  long  and  the  cover 
can  be  drawn  so  as  to  give  a maximum  fire  21  inche^ 
long  and  the  8 inches  wide  or  about  168  square  inches 
of  burning  surface  which  is  instantly  available  if  need- 
ed When  open  but  5 inches  it  gives  as  much  heat 
as  any  other  pot  on  the  market.  In  the  case  of  wind 
Mr  Sharpe  found  he  could  not  get  as  good  results 
and  had  to  get  more  fire  and  he  got  what  lie  needed 
bv  simply  drawing  the  covers.  . 

This  is  absolutely  the  most  important  feature  in  all 
this  heating  proposition  as  without  it  a grower  is  help- 
less against  a high  wind  or  a very  low  temperaoire 
and  will  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  frost.  J.  L.  H. 


SAVED  A $20,000  FRUIT  CROP 

THc,  PACKER 

Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Saturday.  Aug.  13,  1910 
L.  A.  Goodman  of  Kansas  City  saved  $20,000  the 
past  season  by  smudging  with  Hamilton  pot3. 


EXACTING  DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  FLORIDA 

St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  June  17,  1910. 
Bracket  Smudge  Heater  Company,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

G ^o In'T 6of  13th  instant,  recognizing  my  order  for  800 
Hamilton  heaters,  received  and  note  that  you  Fay  the 
heaters  will  be  forwarded  to  me  during  the  month  o£ 

^Tn 6 regard  to  the  demonstration  made  in  our  grove 
with  the  Hamilton  Reservoir  Orchard  Heater  will  say 
that  we  had  two  demonstrations,  one  in  a young  grove, 
of  which  the  trees  are  four  years  old;  the  other  in 
a grove  of  large  seedling  trees— placing,  in  each  dem- 
onstration 50  heaters  to  about  one  acre  of  grove.  We 
had  three  government  tested  thermometers  and  in  the 
young  grove,  which  we  made  the  first  demonstration 
we  placed  two  of  these  thermometers  on  the  inside 
and  one  on  the  outside  of  the  fire  line-  dre'v 

the  covers  three  holes,  or  in  other  words,  slid  the  cov- 
ers back  six  inches  and  lighted  the  50  heaters  which 
one  man  would  be  able  to  do  in  about  five 
The  result  was  that  in  about  50  minutes  we  had  raised 
the  temperature,  on  the  inside  of  the  fire  zone,  eight 
degrees,  and  when  looking  at  the  thermometer,  on  the 
outside,  we  learned  that,  if  it  had  changed  any  it  was 
not  noticeable.  A few  nights  later  we  made  the  second 
demonstration  in  the  grove  of  large  seedling  trees  and 
raised  the  temperature  ten  degrees  I believe  that 
forty  heaters  to  the  acre  would  be  sufficient,  on  Pinel- 
las Peninsula,  to  protect  the  orange  industry  against 
any  cold  wave  that  may  ever  visit  this  section,  Yours 
tnilv  (Signed)  G.  G.  PRATHER,  Supt., 

tiuiy,  t&igneu,  Hon  Joseph  C.  Sibley's  Interest. 


Wherein  Out 


First:  Only  heater  possessing  absolute  control >f 

the  Fire  Area' by  s mpiy  ‘’di  awing  the  cowr.” 
Second:  Graduated  fire  just  in  porportion  to  ie 

temperature  to  I e hand  ed,  whi<h  renders  it  te 
most  t conomical  heater  on  the  market. 

Third:  Fifty  heaters  to  the  acre  of  the  Hamilm 

kind  have  raised  and  m'iiitain<d  the  temperatre 
above  freezing  i.i  orchards  and  groves,  under  any  itj 
all  conditions  of  wind  and  weather.  Other  mai- 
factu  ers  are  THIS  YEAR  recommending  frorriO 
to  150  hea  ers  per  acre. 


Arcadia,  Florida. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern:  We  have  tested  tne  Ham- 
ilton Reservoir  Heater  in  an  open  field,  "orth- 

east  gale  blowing,  mercury  on  outside  55  degrees, 
northeast  corner,  east  corner.  We  raised  the  temper- 
ature 10  degrees  in  less  than  d"e‘^’f„5'°VTMTnN  S 
only  one-third  capacity.  F0A,|MfuR,L«lh  Scc'y. 

the  temperatures  would  decline  in  the  orchard  wheie 
th!  heaters  were  burning  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  and 
was  brought  back  up  to  desired  degree  only  when  the 
covers  were  drawn  and  a greater  amount  of  fire  was 
secured.. 


Procrastinatioi 


i 


If  you  are  the  owner  or  manager  of  a bet  n 
heaters  for  the  protection  of  your  next  fruit  crc  f 
to  you,  is-DO  NOT  DELAY  ORDERIN(  \ 

With  all  sincerity,  we  wish  to  impress  u m 
heaters  than  in  the  past  two  years  put  together 
heaters  as  our  output  amounted  to  last  year. 

Write  us  at  once  for  descriptive  booklet  ad 
inability  for  us  to  fill  your  order.  The  woflduu 
flood  of  orders  from  Florida  to  the  Pacific  coasl 
frost  and  freezes,  in  rain  and  sleet,  wind  and  to 
or  decrease  of  heat,  can  be  extinguished  instany, 
is  practically  indestructible.  We  make  no  clais 
problems  or  local  conditions  that  you  do  not 
subject  cheerfully  answered  personally  by  M J 
owner  of  a 20-acre  bearing  commercial  orcml 
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)ir  Orchard  Heater 

'now n Obstacle  tj>  Orchard  Protection 

iced  Commercial  Orcharding  to  a Surety 


leater  Excels 

Fourth:  Only  heater  adapted  to  efficient  pro- 

:tion  of  large  acreage  without  endless  and  fatiguing 
ort.  Work  of  refilling  ai  d caring  after  other 
ikes  where  multitudinous  number  of  pots  are  re- 
ired,  is  practically  a physical  impossibility. 

Fifth:  Only  seamless  heater  and  therefore  CAN 

DT  leak  oil.  Where  required  can  he  obtained 
[vanized  t • prohibit  rusting  in  a humid  climate. 
Sixth:  Of  the  Reservoir  type,  capacity  3 gallons 
oil,  making  it  the  only  heater  that  will  burn  entire 
jht  under  any  conditions  without  refilling. 


a Fatal  Theory 

hrd,and  are  even  contemplating  installing  orchard 
;nng  frosts  and  freezes,  our  one  word  of  suggestion 
HEATERS. 

nind  that  we  will  this  season  sell  more  orchard 
; e already  listed  orders  for  as  many  Hamilton 

i of  our  heater.  W e warn  you  that  delay  may  mean 
>d  made  by  the  Hamilton  heater,  has  resulted  in  a 
•one  heater  that  is  absolute  sure  protection  against 
never  goes  out,  is  instantly  adapted  to  an  increase 
s no  watching  after  lighting,  stacks  perfectly,  and 
e cannot  substantiate.  If  there  are  any  puzzling 
i , let  us  solve  them  for  you.  All  inquiries  on  the 
j-  Hamilton,  the  inventor  of  our  heater  and  the 
ch  he  has  not  lost  a crop  since  using  his  heater. 


SAVED  A $45,000 
CROP  IN  OZARKS 

Kansas  City.  Mo..  June  13,  1910. 
Mr.  James  L.  Hamilton,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

Dear  Sir.  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  4th  inst., 
will  say:  The  healers  1 bought  from  you  this  spring, 

have  proved  all  you  claimed  for  them,  and  enabled  me 
to  save  all  the  fruit  in  that  part  of  my  orchard  where 
used. 

My  orchards  are  located  at  Lanagan,  Missouri,  one 
hundred  ninety-five  miles  south  of  this  city,  and  for 
the  past  two  years  have  not  produced  any  fruit,  owing 
to  the  late  spring  frosts  and  the  same  conditions  would 
have  existed  this  year  had  it  not  been  for  the  heaters. 

The  heaters  arrived  in  March,  and  I distributed  them 
in  my  orchard,  forty  to  the  acre,  but  the  first  night 
I had  to  light  them,  which  was  the  fifth  of  April,  f 
found  that  the  number  was  not  sufficient  for  more 
than  possibly  six  degrees  of  frost  though  but  two  or 
three  degrees  raise  was  sufficient  for  that  night.  I 
still  had  some  heaters  that  I had  not  placed  out,  so  T 
then  put  out  five  more  to  the  acre  in  most  of  the 
orchard  to  be  ready  for  the  next  call  “of  the  frost” 
which  came  on  the  18th  of  April,  also  the  19th,  when 
we  burned  the  heaters  some  three  or  four  hours  each 
night,  with  better  results  than  our  first  night,  showing 
that  we  were  wise  in  increasing  the  number  to  the  acre. 

We  had  our  final  fight  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of 
April  when  the  thermometer  went  down  to  26  degrees 
and  had  to  light  up  at  eleven  p.  m.  and  burn  until 
morning,  and  at  no  time  did  the  cold  inside  the  orchard 
reach  lower  than  30  degrees,  so  that  our  crop  was  not 
hurt  in  the  least,  and  I believe  from  present  indica- 
tions, I have  the  best  conditioned  crop  of  apples  that 
has  ever  been  produced  in  that  section  of  the  count rv, 
or  any  part  of  that  Ozark  region,  which  could  not  have 
been  so  had  I been  without  the  heaters. 

£ believe  firmly  in  the  heaters  for  overcoming  the 
spring  frosts  in  orchards,  and  from  my  experience 
would  not  recommend  using  less  than  fifty  to  the  acre, 
with  the  outside  well  protected  all  around. 

I protected  some  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres 
of  orchard  with  the  five  thousand  heaters  I bought 
of  you  this  spring,  and  was  enabled  to  do  this  owing 
to  the  lay  of  my  land,  as  in  some  parts  south  of  my 
main  orchard  I only  used  fortv  heaters. 

From  the  experience  of  this  year  I will  want  to 
equip  the  rest  of  my  orchards  with  your  heaters  next 
spring,  which  will  require  as  many  more  heaters  as  I 
now  have.  Yours  very  truly. 

(Signed)  R.  b.  DOLSEN. 

Note — Heaters,  5.000;  number,  some  sections  40  to 
the  acre.  Acreage,  125. 

Results — Best  conditioned  crop  of  apples  ever  raised 
in  the  Ozark  section,  after  two  years’  loss  and  similar 
condi tions  this  spring  wh ich  were  success f uily  over- 
come.  Temperatures,  lowest  reported,  26  degrees  above 
zero  at  bloom. 


FRUIT-GROWER  SENT  A MAN  DOWN 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER 

W.  G.  Campbell,  Gen’l  Mgr.  James  M.  Irvine,  Mg.  Ed. 

T „ , St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  September  20th,  1910. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Hamilton,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

My  Dear  Hamilton:  The  other  day  we  sent  a man 

down  to  Lanagan,  Mo.,  to  get  a story  of  an  orchard 
which  used  your  heaters  the  past  season.  First,  be- 
cause the  orchard  has  never  paid  on  account  of  the 
uncertainty  of  crops,  and  the  original  owner  recently 
sold  it  to  a man  who  bought  a lot  of  your  heater's 
and  this  year  it  is  estimated  they  have  about  $45,000 
worth  of  apples.  It  is  not  only  the  best  crop  this 
orchard  has  ever  had.  but  it  is  the  best  crop  in  that 
sect i^n  and  speaks  wonders  for  the  orchard  heaters 
here  in  the  Missouri  Valley.  Yours  very  truly 

(Signed)  THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  James  M.  Hvine. 

SEVERE  TEST  UNDER  HIGH  WIND. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA,  LINCOLN 
Department  of  Horticulture. 

R.  A.  Emerson,  Professor;  R.  F.  Howard,  Adjunct 
Professor;  V.  V.  Westgate,  Adjunct  Professor;  W.  H. 
Dunman,  Landscape  Gardener;  W.  W.  Shumate  Fore- 
man. 

„ August  12,  1910. 

The  Hamilton  Orchard  Heater  Co.,  Grand  Junction, 
Colorado. 

Gentlemen:  Last  spring  this  department  bought  one 

hundred  of  your  reservoir  heaters,  to  be  used  in  the 
experimental  orchard  here.  The  freeze  that  came  about 
flowering  time  put  these  heaters  to  a most  severe 
test.  We  were  able  to  raise  the  temperature  three 
degrees. 

This  was  highly  satisfactory  when  one  considers  the 
small  area  heated  and  th’e  high  wind  that  accom- 
panied the  freeze.  We  are  planning  to  heat  about  six 
more  acres  next  spring,  and  I am  writing  you  now 
that  you  may  quote  us  prices  for  this  purpose  before 
your  rush  orders  begin  to  come  in.  Very  trulv 

(Signed)  r.  f.  HOWARD. 

Note — A high  wind  accompanied  the  freeze.  The  cov- 
ers on  the  heaters  may  be  drawn  so  as  to  give  the 
much  needed  added  heat,  and  the  emergency  met. 


_ Eustis,  Florida. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern:  We  lighted  the  Hamil- 

ton Reservoir  pots  at  10:45  p.  m.  and  at  11:00  p.  m a 
reading  showed  an  increase  of  temperature  of  10  1-3 
degrees.  Readings  were  then  taken  every  half  hour 
for  two  readings  and  shewed  an  average  increase  of 
11  2-3  degrees.  HIGHLAND  CTTPTTS  EXCHANGE. 

C.  W.  Sadler,  Jr.,  Mgr. 


chard  Heater  Co 


equipment  he  could  save  a crop  against  any 
condition  hu  |,,rig  as  the  tempe.alurc  ri  , , 
not  go  in-low  20  degrees.  Wnat  would  to- 
do  should  It  go  to  17  or  even  1G7 

• ix:  He  Intended  to  place  the  pots  so 

inut  they  would  be  In  the  diamond  or  In  the 
center  between  four  trees,  but  could  not  do 
so  and  placed  them  In  the  tree  rows  With 
more  pots  which  he  has  bought  how  will 
he  be  able  to  place  more  In  the  tree  rows 
and  work  them  so  as  ,o  get  the  heit  unless 
two  pots  set  together  ' 

Seven:  Oil  must  be  poured  slowly  Into  a 

burning  pot  or  the  fire  will  go  out.  This 


Grand  Junction 
COLORADO 


®Pen°vr  says  It  can’t  b-  done 
Mi.  Mincer  did  it  with  a goodly  number  of 
men,  but  says  It  was  more  work  than  the 
entire  work  of  the  balance  of  the  season. 
Evidently  It  Is  a Job  that  must  be  eliminated 
irom  orchard  heating  and  points  to  a reser- 
volr  type  that  will  give  an  all  night  burn, 
IMght:  He  sayg  that  the  thlng  to  b0 

Bought  and  expected  Itv  nth  the  result  from 
one  or  a dozen  healers,  but  the  combined 
errect  of  the  entire  equipment.  He  Is  abso- 
lutely right  In  this  deduction  and  therefore 
takes  all  the  force  oul  of  the  argument  that 
a very  great  number  of  small  li  es  per  acre 
is  necessary.  Because  of  the  imperfection 
in  the  principal  of  constiuclion  It  is  neces- 
sary  to  use  ,00  lo  200  of  certain  s-mall  pots 
of  a non-regu la t Ing  type  to  give  the  neces- 
sary heat  wave,  therefore  they  a. rue  that 
10J  small  fires  are  better  than  50  larger 
ones.  If  the  individual  heat  of  a heater  was 
centered  only  on  one  tree  and  the  heat  of 
this  heater  had  no  effect  outside  of  a certain 
circle,  this  talk  would  hold  some  water,  hut 
since  all  the  heat  and  all  the  smoke  passes 
quickly  above  the  tops-  of  the  trees  and  away 
from  any  immediate  effects  upon  the  trees, 
a result  must  be  taken  into  account  that 
is  the  result  of  all  this  effort  as  it  moves 
along  upward  into  the  air.  As  at  matter  of 
Let  when  an  equipment  of  heaters  is  at 
work,  thermometers  placed  one  above  the 
other  at  a space  of  6 feet  apait  and  25  feet 
In  the  air,  each  thermometer  as  you  pass 
upward  will  be  a full  degiee  or  more  higher 
than  the  one  next  below  it.  How  far  up  Into 
the  air  this  can  be  continued  until  the  read- 
ings will  reverse  we  do  not  know,  but  the 
heat  wave  from  a large  block  of  heaters  ex- 
tends a long  way  into  the  air.  This  being 
the  case  how  can  anyone  argue  with  any 
degree  of  sense  that  100  small  fires  are  bet- 
ter than  50  larger  ones  for  this  work.  Now 
should  the  50  large  ones  be  constructed  so 
that  they  can  be  increased  to  give  as-  much 
heat  as  200  small  ones,  would  not  it  be  a 
better  proposition? 

Nine:  Here  is  the  rub.  Mr.  Mincer,  ap- 

preciating the  inability  of  his  heaters  using 
over  100  to  the  acre  to  meet  the  extreme 
emergencies  without  the  necessity  of  a large 
force  of  men  and  constantly  refilling  the 
heaters  at  night  so  as  to  keep  them  burning 
at  their  maximum  capacity,  with  all  its 
heart  and  back-breaking  work  has  bought 
,00  more  for  the  same  block,  making  be- 
tween 1,500  and  1,600  pots  for  probably  8 
acres  and  close  to  200  to  the  acre.  Where 
will  he  set  all  these  in  the  orchard,  and  how 
will  he  do  the  cultivating  and  spraying 
about  them  and  how  often  will  he  use  the 
full  number?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  buy 
,0  to  the  acre  of  a heater  that  could  be 
egulated  so  that  it  can  be  made  to  give 
only  as  much  heat  as  50  of  the  small  pots 
and  then  when  needed  be  able  to  still  use 
the  same  50  heaters,  but  becaus-e  of  its  cor- 
ed mechanical  construction  they  can  easily 
and  quickly  be  opened  so  they  will  give  as 
much  heat  as  100  to  the  acre  of  the  small 
eOt,  or  if  need  open  it  so  that  it  will  give 
s much  heat  as  Mr.  Mincer's  200  to  the 
acre  will.  All  this  time  he  will  have  but 
■ 0 to  the  acre  and  not  in  the  way  and  a 
far  better  equipment  and  at  a much  less 
cost  per  acre.  He  says-  he  has  sufficient 
for  ordinary  conditions,  over  100  to  the  acre, 
ut  not  for  a freeze  aeeompanied  by  a high 
wind,  for  which  emergency  he  will  place  200 
to  tlie  acre.  Mr.  Mincer  will  dis-cover  his 
mistake  just  the  same  day  that  he  placed 
he  exlra  pots  and  has  his  orchard  piled  full 
-I’  sheet  iron  pols  thit  turn  over  easily  and 
that  are  each  one  full  of  seams  and  will 
leak  more  or  less-. 

Ten:  He  says  also  that  he  would  rather 

do  all  the  other  work  for  the  season  than 
lo  the  two  weeks  heating.  This  is  solely 
<ecause  of  the  imperfections  of  the  system 
and  not  of  the  healing  proposition,  if  done 
with  the  proper  method 

Eleven:  Mr.  Spencer  is  a careful  grower 

and  selected  a system  that  he  thought  would 
meet  any  condition  such  as  may  be  expect- 
jj  in  that  section.  Tne  average  grower  has 
not  been  considering  the  extremes  or  emer- 
gencies that  may  he  expected  when  he  has 
selected  his  equipment.  A seve.e  lesson  has 
been  learned.  In  Iowa  we  learn  that  while 
scores  of  growers'  were  equipped  with  small 
heaters  that  not  one  but  Mr.  Mincer  saved 
his  crop  and  M . Spencer  says  that  if  Mr. 
Mincer  had  us.  ,t  all  his  heaters,  over  100 
to  the  acre  on  his  (Mr.  Spencer's)  place  he 
would  have  failed  most  miserably. 

Twelve:  Read  carefully  how  Mr.  Spencer 

reasoned  out  what  to  do  when  he  taced  the 
unexpected  emergency  and  discovered  that 
he  had  made  a mistake  In  his-  selection  of 
nis  pot.  He  had  previously  figured  that  6 
hours  would  be  as  long  as  he  would  ever 
have  to  burn.  Now  al  0 o’clock  in  the  even- 
ing it  is  freezing  and  he  must  expect  to 
have  to  burn  until  late  in  the  morning.  To 
fire  them  all  and  raise  the  temperature  to 
safety  would  result  in  all  the  fires  being  out 
at  2 in  the  morning.  Should  he  light  but 
half  of  them  those  burning  the  first  half 
might  help  some,  but  those  burning  the  last 
half  of  night  would  not  be  able  to  carry  the 
temperature  but  it  would  be  better  to  have 
part  of  the  heat  later  so  he  lired  accord- 
ingly and  he  states'  that  he  lost  out.  He 
might  just  as  well  have  not  lignled  a pot 
and  he  would  have  been  ahead  the  price  of 
the  oil.  What  would  he  have  done  if  he  had 
used  the  large  reservoir  regulating  type? 
Aith  50  to  the  acre  he  would  have  lighted 
them  up  at  9 o’clock  and  have  opened  them 
jnly  to  the  second  hole  or  about  two  a half 
inches  and  this  would  probably  have  car- 
ried him  safe  until  midnight.  when  he 
would  have  drawn  the  covers  to  the  third 
note  if  the  temperature  was  down  to  24  out- 
side and  possibly  before  morning  if  the 
wind  was  still  very  stiff  he  may  have  had, 
to  open  up  even  to  the  5-hole  or  maybe  12 
inches  and  he  would  have  had  oil  to  carry 
him  through  until  daylight  at  least  and 
probably  until  the  outside  temperature  waa 
up  to  safety.  No  other  work  would  he  have 
done  all  night  aside  from  watching  the 
thermometers.  Simply  light  the  heaters  and 
later  draw  the  covers  for  more  heat  and 
this  constitutes  the  night’s  work.  How  does 
this  compare  with  the  work  he  did? 

Thirteen:  He  has  also  bought  more  pots 

and  will  prepare  not  for  what  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  the  past,  but  for  the  worst  pos- 
sible features  this  spring  had. 

Fourteen:  Here  Mr  Spencer  s-t-ites  that 

he  investigated  Mr.  Mincer’s  orchard  and 
says  that  the  conditions  of  Mr.  Mincer’s 
place  are  the  verv  finest  for  this  work. 
Trees  old.  and  close  set  with  limbs  inter- 
locking overhead.  What  could  be  better  for 
a blanket  and  for  a retaining  influence  for 
the  heat  and  smoke,  also  for  a wind  break? 
Because  of  its  peculiar  location  als-o  it  did 
not  get  the  force  of  the  wind  as  did  Mr. 
Spencer  and  he  winds  up  by  saying  that 
had  Mr.  Mincer  had  his  full  equipment  of 
pots  on  his  (Mr.  Spencer’s)  place  that  ha 
would  have  failed  most  miserably. 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Y early  Page  300 


The  Manzanola- Rocky  Ford 
Fruit  and  ^4elon  District 


(Continued  from  page  33) 
acreage  is  being  enlarged  every  year. 
The  past  season  125  carloads  of  goose- 
berries were  canned,  besiues  the  fruit 
shipped  away  in  green  state.  The 
cannery  pays  4 cents  a pound  for 
gooseberries,  the  same  as  for  cherries, 
and  reports  a demand  for  the  canned 
product  far  exceeding  the  supply. 

Of  course  canteloupes  and  water- 
melons grow  to  perfection  about  Man- 
zanola, just  as  they  do  at  Rocky  Ford, 
a few  miles  farther  east.  About  300 
carloads  a year  are  shipped  out,  and 
bring  ready  money  to  the  growers,  es- 
pecially while  fruit  trees  are  coming 
into  bearing. 

There  are  a fine  lot  of  people  to  be 
met  through  the  Arkansas  Valley,  and 
The  Fruit-Grower  man  enjoyed  his 
stay  greatly.  We  would  commend  to 
our  readers  everywhere  the  plan  of 


present  the  views  of  growers  to  the 
society,  and  several  changes  in  rating 
will  be  requested.  It  is  claimed  the 
rating  has  not  been  changed  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  horticulture  of  the  Northwest  has 
been  developed,  and  a number  of  their 
best  varieties  are  discriminated 
against.  One  of  them  is  Rome  Beauty, 
and  in  trying  to  get  a higher  rating 
for  this  sort  the  Northwestern  grow- 
ers will  doubtless  have  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  growers  of  Ohio,  where 
the  variety  originated.  Details  of  the 
meeting  of  the  society  can  be  obtain- 
ed from  Prof.  John  Craig,  secretary, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  ^ 

Store  the  Celery. 

Did  you  grow  any  celery  on  your 
farm  this  summer?  If  you  did  not, 
you  have  missed  a very  delicious  veg- 
etable, and  one  that  is  most  easily 
grown.  Of  course  some  soils  are  bet- 
ter for  celery  than  others,  when  quan- 
tities of  it  are  grown  for  market,  but 


Send  Along  Your  Spitzenburg. 

R.  W.  Knowles,  South  Bethlehem, 
N.  Y.,  sends  us  some  fancy  Spitzen- 
burg apples  for  the  Brother  Jonathan 
Apple  Show,  and  they  come  right 
from  the  home  of  this  variety.  Now, 
we  want  a fine  lot  of  Spitzenburg 
from  the  West,  to  make  these  Eastern 
apples  feel  at  home.  The  Spitzenburg 
is  a peculiar  apple,  and  not  every  sec- 
tion can  grow  it  successfully,  but  we 
want  exhibits  from  those  sections 
where  it  can  be  grown. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Knowles,  in  send- 
ing notice  of  his  apples,  says:  “The 

Fruit-Grower  is  the  best  paper  of  the 
kind  I ever  saw,  and  I would  not  like 
to  do  without  it.” 


will  attract  the  people  of  St.  Joseph, 
and  it  is  likely  the  Missouri  state 
board  of  horticulture  will  hold  an  in- 
stitute meeting  in  connection  with  the 
show — at  least,  we  are  trying  to  se- 
cure such  a meeting,  and  in  any  event 
the  exhibits  will  be  inspected  by  a lot 
of  people.  We  will  see  that  the  ex- 
hibits are  labeled,  as  suggested. 


Nursery  For  Sale 


^ 4^ 

Wants  the  Exhibits  Labeled. 

C.  E.  Bennett,  Ogden,  Utah,  makes 
a good  suggestion  regarding  the 
Brother  Jonathan  Apple  Show,  and 
that  is  to  label  the  exhibits  with  the 
name  and  address  of  exhibitor  as  soon 
as  the  premiums  have  been  awarded. 
This  is  a good  idea,  and  visitors  can 
see  just  where  the  apples  were  grown. 
We  want  to  make  an  exhibit  which 


160  acres  good  nursery  ground,  two  miles  from  Mans- 
field, La.  Junction  point  two  trunk  railroads,  dwell- 
ings, office,  fumigating  house,  sheds,  barns,  etc.,  40 
acres  well  stocked  pecans  and  other  trees.  Nursery  has 
been  in  operation  five  years.  Price  $6,000,  one-third 
cash,  balance  in  three  equal  annual  payments. 

J.  B.  MONZIGO,  Agt.,  1246  Jordan  St., Shreveport,  La. 


’'N 


larinda  Nursery 


20.000  PEACH  nriJ  T7  TT  C 

60.000  APPLE  1 IVDDkJ 


As  Good  As  Grows  in  the  United  States 
Large,  Thrifty  Stock 

We  have  75  varieties  of  the  most  popular 
Apples,  Peaches.  Pears.  Plums  and  Cherries,  all 
grafted  on  whole  root  seedlings  and  all  buds  and 
scions  for  same  taken  from  best  bearing  orchard 
trees  in  Page  County,  Iowa. 

Also  30  varieties  Best  Grapes,  Currants,  Goose- 
berries, etc.  Catalogue  Free.  Send  Your  Name 
NOW  LOUIS  ANNAN,  CLARINDA,  IOWA 


CANNING  FACTORIES  FOR  SALE 


Make  you  $25  to  $200  a day.  For  Farm, 
Large  Communities  or  Towns.  Fifteen 
Sizes.  Prices  from  $85.00  to  $850.00. 


Capacities  as  high  as  9000  cans  tomatoes  or 
vegetables,  or  20,000  cans  fruit  in  ten  hours. 
TERMS:  Cash  or  on  2 ot  3 yearly  payments. 
If  yon  want  to  buy  write  for  my  Booklet 
THOS.  M.  BROWN.  Springfield.  Missouri 


Reliable  Commission  Merchants 


COYNE  BROTHERS 
Handle  All  Kinds  Fruit  and  Produce. 
160  South  Water  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


YUILLE-MILLER  CO. 
Receivers  all  kinds  fruit  and  produce. 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


Testtliequalityofthis 
apple  at  our  expense 


stayman  winesap  tree  at  MANZANOLA,  COLO. 


This  is  a six-year-old  tree. 


bearing  fruit  of  highest  quality. 


limbs  ore  lying  on  the  ground. 


Trees  have  not  been  properly  pruned,  and 


encouraging  the  establishment  of  can- 
neries, to  use  their  surplus  fruit,  and 
to  guard  against  low  prices  in  an  oc- 
casional year.  It  is  said  the  establish- 
ment of  the  grape  juice  factories  in 
western  New  York  and  Michigan  has 
been  the  salvation  of  the  grape  indus- 
try in  those  states;  they  guard  against 
a return  of  the  very  disastrous  seasons 
of  a few  years  ago.  In  the  same  way 
the  establishment  of  canning  plants 
will  help  the  fruit  industry  greatly, 
just  as  it  has  in  the  Arkansas  Valley. 
Growers  there  are  never  uneasy  as  to 
markets,  for  the  cannery  will  save 
them  from  glutted  markets. 

But  remember  this:  See  that  the 

canning  factory  puts  up  high-grade 
stuff.  This  is  what  sells  well,  and  a 
factory  which  will  not  do  this  is 
doomed  to  failure  sooner  or  later. 

it  it 

American  Pomological  Society  to 
Meet. 


WE  want  every  Fruit-Grower  reader 
who  is  a planter  of  fruit  trees  or 
intends  planting  an  orchard  to  know 
how  really  good  the  Stark  Delicious 
apple  is  and  to  make  it  possible  for  you  to  apply 
your  own  personal  test  to  this  variety  we  will 
forward  specimens  on  receipt  of  the  coupon. 
There  is  absolutely  no  charge  of  any  kind  for 
the  fruit — it  is  given  you;  we  only  require  that 
you  pay  the  express  charges  on  the  package. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pomological  Society  will  be  held 
at  Tampa,  Fla.,  in  January.  January 
is  a delightful  time  to  visit  Florida, 
and  Tampa  is  especially  favored  with 
weather  at  that  season,  so  the  attend- 
ance should  be  good.  One  of  the  im- 
portant matters  to  come  up  is  the  rat- 
ing to  be  given  various  varieties  of 
apples.  At  the  Spokane  Apple  Show 
a meeting  of  growers  will  be  held  to 


the  average  farm  can  grow  enough  of 
it  for  home  use. 

If  you  did  grow  some  celery  you  are 
certainly  fortunate,  as  it  will  add  ma- 
terially to  the  tastiness  of  every  meal. 
It  can  be  stored  and  kept  for  several 
weeks.  The  early  maturing  varieties, 
like  White  Plume,  are  not  so  satisfac- 
tory for  late  use  as  is  the  Giant  Pas- 
chal. You  can  keep  this  celery  in  your 
cellar  until  after  New  Years.  After 
freezing  weather  comes  dig  the  celery, 
taking  a good  lot  of  roots  and  soil 
along  with  each  hill.  Don’t  shake  the 
soil  off,  but  pack  the  plants  upright  on 
two  or  three  inches  of  sand  or  soil  in 
the  cellar.  Do  not  crowd  the  roots 
too  tight  together.  After  all  have 
been  placed  set  up  around  the  outside 
some  boards  that  will  shade  the 
stalks.  If  the  plants  can  be  watered 
just  a little  at  the  roots,  without  wet- 
ting the  tops,  they  will  continue  to 
grow,  sending  up  those  tender,  de- 
licious heart  stalks;  but  if  watered  too 
heavily  they  will  rot.  This  is  especially 
true  if  the  air  in  the  cellar  is  allowed 
to  become  too  close.  Give  plenty  of 
ventilation,  but  do  not  let  the  celery 
freeze.  A light  frost  will  not  cause 
any  damage,  but  a light  freeze  will 
make  the  stalks  become  pithy.  This 
matter  of  ventilation  will  need  to  be 
watched  for  several  days  after  the 
plants  are  put  in  the  cellar,  as  they 
will  generate  a considerable  amount 
of  heat  for  awhile. 


The  supply  of  these  sample  apples  is  lim- 
ited to  two  carloads  (60,000  pounds)  and  will 
not  go  ’round.  (They  never  have  in  past  years 
and  we  have  had  as  high  as  4 cars  loads  in  one 
season.)  Therefore,  if  you  want  to  know  this 
high  quality  apple,  fill  in  and  mail  us  the  coupon 
at  once,  today.  The  apple  will  be  sent  by  re- 
turn express,  packed  in  a bruise-proof  carton. 


For  those  who  prefer  a more  generous  sample  we  are 
prepared  to  supply  standard  boxes  (containing  one  busbel) 
of  “Extra  Select”  Delicious  at  $6.00;  Fancy  at  $5.00 
purchaser  to  pay  express  charges. 


Stark  Bro  's  Nurseries  Orchards  Co, 

Louisiana,  Missouri 


COUPON 


Stark  Bro' s N.  & O.  Co., 

Louisiana,  Missouri 


Please  send  me  samples  of  the  Stark  Delicious  apple  and  I will  pay  the 
express  charges. 


Name 


Post  Office 
County 


State. 


Ship  package  by. 


_ Express  Company. 


If  you  want  a full  box  of  “Extra  Select"  (price  $6.00)  or  “Fancy”  (price  $5.00) 
enclose  remittance  and  mail  with  coupon.  
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The  Brother  Jonathan  Show 

A “Mail-Order”  Apple  Show  Open  to  Fruit- 
Grower  Subscribers  Only— $300  in  Cash  Prizes 


Last  month  it  was  announced  that 
Fruit-Grower  subscribers  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  “exhibit  their  ap- 
ples by  mail,”  as  the  Brother  Jona- 
than show  would  be  held  for  that  pur- 
pose in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  December  9 and  10. 
This  show  is  the  result  of  a sugges- 
tion made  by  one  of  our  subscribers 
who  sent  in  some  fruit  and  said  he 
would  like  to  know  how  they  com- 
pared with  the  same  variety  grown  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  When  we 
replied  that  we  had  no  other  speci- 
mens on  hand  at  that  time,  he  sug- 
gested that  we  ought  to  hold  an  an- 
nual show,  open  only  to  Fruit-Grower 
subscribers,  who  could  send  in  sam- 
ples of  their  fruit;  and  as  The  Fruit- 
Grower  is  of  national  interest,  it 
would  allow  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try to  compete. 

This  suggestion  seemed  a good  one, 
and  we  immediately  announced  the 
“Brother  Jonathan  Show”  and  asked 
our  readers  what  they  thought  of  the 
plan.  During  the  month  that  has 
passed  The  Fruit-Grower  office  has 
been  flooded  with  letters  from  sub- 
scribers in  all  parts  of  the  country 
saying  they  were  going  to  send  some 
fruit.  A large  number  of  others  did 
not  wait  to  write  a letter,  but  made  up 
a shipment  of  fruit  right  away.  We 
have  reserved  space  in  a cold  storage 
plant  here,  and  now  have  these  ap- 
ples in  storage.  The  interest  which 
our  subscribers  have  taken  in  this 
show  has  been  a surprise  to  us,  and 
the  prospects  are  fair  for  a show  that 
is  “some  show.” 

As  a large  amount  of  the  fruit  which 
will  be  exhibited  will  consist  of  but 
one  plate  from  an  exhibitor,  only 
three  apples  will  be  required  to  make 
a plate.  The  awards  which  are  of- 
fered are  especially  attractive  and  will 
make  some  lively  competition.  Listen 
to  this:  Prizes  of  $5.00  for  the  best 

plate;  $3.00  for  the  second  best  plate; 
$2.00  for  the  third  best  plate.  Isn’t 
this  worth  three  apples?  These  prizes 
will  be  awarded  on  plates  of  each  of 
the  following  varieties: 

Varieties  to  Be  Exhibited. 
Arkansas  Black, 

Baldwin, 

Bellflower, 

Ben  Davis, 

Black  Ben. 

Delicious, 

Gano, 

Grimes  Golden, 

Jonathan, 

Janet, 

King  of  Tompkins, 

King  David, 

Mammoth  Black  Twig. 

McIntosh, 

Newtown  Pippin, 

Northern  Spy, 

Rhode  Island  Greening, 

Rome  Beauty, 

Spitzenberg, 

Stayman  Winesap, 

White  Winter  Pearmain, 

Willow  Twig, 

Winesap, 

Winter  Banana, 

York  Imperial, 

In  addition  to  the  prizes  for  plate 
exhibits  a prize  of  $25  cash  will  be 
given  to  the  person  making  the  best 
exhibit,  $15  for  the  second  best,  and 
$10  for  the  third  best.  The  same  fruit 
can  be  entered  for  the  plate  premiums 
and  for  the  premium  for  the  best  dis- 
play, in  order  that  there  will  be  no 
duplication  of  exhibits.  We  want  to 
make  this  as  easy  as  possible  for  our 
readers  everywhere  to  enter  fruit  for 
these  premiums. 

"1  here  is  but  one  condition  neces- 
sary to  enter  this  contest:  Everyone 

who  wants  to  make  an  exhibit  must 
be  a subscriber  to  The  Fruit-Grower 
and  have  his  subscribtion  paid  up  to 
one  year  in  advance  of  the  show,  or, 
in  other  words,  until  January  1,  1912.' 
Persons  who  are  not  paid  subscribers 
at  this  time  and  desire  to  make  ex- 
hibits, must  send  a remittance  of  $1 
or  more  to  extend  their  subscription 
to  the  date  named. 


Here  are  some  pointers  for  those 
who  intend  to  make  an  exhibit  in  this 
show : 

Prepay  the  charges  on  your  fruit. 
If  sent  by  express,  a special  rate  can 
be  secured  which  is  about  20  or  25  per 
cent  less  than  the  regular  merchan- 
dise rate.  If  sent  by  mail  the  rate  will 
be  one  cent  per  ounce. 

Pack  the  apples  firmly  in  the  pack- 
age and  pad  the  inside  of  the  box  well 
with  cotton  or  paper  in  such  a way 
that  the  specimens  will  not  be  bruised. 
Some  of  the  fruit  that  has  been  re- 
ceived was  wrapped  in  corrugated 
board  without  any  padding  oetween 
the  fruit  and  the  board,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  apples  were  quite  badly 
bruised. 

It  would  seem  that  a much  better 
method  is  for  each  community  to  get 
together  a nice  little  exhibit.  All  the 
subscribers  in  the  community  could 
put  their  fruit  together  (each  apple 
wrapped  separately  and  labeled  with 
name  of  apple  and  exhibitor)  and  then 
pack  them  in  a strong  box  and  make 
the  shipment  by  express.  The  cost 


to  each  person  would  be  much  less  in 
that  way  than  if  each  sent  his  apples 
independently.  It  would  also  let  the 
apples  come  through  in  better  shape. 

The  fruit  can  be  sent  in  at  any  time. 
Space  has  been  reserved  in  the  cold 
storage  plant,  and  the  apples  will  be 
placed  in  storage  as  soon  as  received. 

Be  sure  and  mark  your  name  and 
address  on  each  package;  and  where 
two  or  more  persons  send  fruit  in  the 
same  package,  wrap  each  apple  in  a 
paper  enclosing  with  it  the  name  of 
the  exhibitor. 

All  fruit  for  this  show  must  reach 
St.  Joseph  not  later  than  December  7, 
1910,  in  order  to  be  entered  for  prem- 
iums. 

Read  over  again  the  list  of  prizes 
offered  in  this  show.  Think  of  a prize 
of  $5.00  for  three  Ben  Davis  apples! 
Don’t  you  think  that  is  worth  going 
after?  You  can  exhibit  any  variety 
of  apples  in  this  exhibit,  but  cash 
prizes  will  be  paid  only  to  those 
named  in  the  list  above.  Any  other 
varieties  that  are  exhibited  will  be  en- 
titled to  favorable  mention. 

This  show  has  been  announced  so 
late  in  the  season  that  many  of  our 
subscribers  will  have  marketed  their 
best  fruit,  but  will  surely  have  at  least 
three  apples  left  that  will  do  to  ex- 
hibit. Send  them  in.  The  show  is  go- 
ing to  be  a big  success,  and  there  will 


be  a splendid  lot  of  exhibits.  It  will 
be  the  meeting  ground  of  far  Eastern 
and  far  Western  grown  fruit — a splen- 
did chance  indeed  to  compare  good 
fruit  from  the  two  great  fruit  produc- 
ing sections. 

Send  some  of  your  fruit  today. 

Mark  the  package, 

BROTHER  JONATHAN, 

Care  The  Fruit-Grower, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

We  like  The  Fruit-Grower.  The 
February  number  is  worth  all  it  costs 
per  year,  besides  each  number  has 
something  of  great  value. — E.  G.,  Du- 
fur,  Ore. 


The. 


for  1911 


22  Models  for  1911_ 
$775  to  $1,675 

The  new  Overland  line  consists  of  22  models — from  20  to  35  h.  p. 
All  have  four  cylinders  — all  include  gas  lamps  and  magneto. 


Licensed  under  Selden  Patent 


You  can  now  get  anything  desirable  in  size,  style 
or  power  in  the  famous  Overland  line.  And  what- 
ever you  want  will  cost  considerably  less  than  any 
other  equal  car. 

We  have  cut  the  cost  of  Overlands  28  per  cent 
within  the  past  two  years.  We  have  done  this  by 
investing  over  $3,000,000  in  the  highest  type  of 
modern  equipment. 

We  have  installed  hundreds  of  automatic  ma- 
chines for  making  each  part  in  the  most  exact,  most 
economical  way.  The  sum  of  that  saving  amounts, 
on  the  average,  to  $300  per  car. 

Because  of  that  saving,  and  our  enormous  pro- 
duction, Overlands  give  much  more  for  the  money 
than  you  get  in  any  other  car. 

20,000  Now  in  Use 

The  Overland  is  not  three  years  old,  yet  20,000 
cars  are  in  use.  And  dealers  have  already  paid  their 
deposits  on  more  than  18,000  of  the  new-season 
models. 

This  amazing  demand  has  been  due  to  creating 
an  utterly  perfect  car.  No  Overland  owner  ever 
meets  a car  that  is  better  than  his.  It  would  be 
entirely  impossible,  at  any  price,  to  build  a car  more 
economical,  more  reliable,  more  trouble-proof. 

The  parts  and  materials  which  go  into  each  car 
are  subjected  to  more  than  a thousand  inspections. 
The  engines  are  run  for  48  hours  before  they  go  into 
the  cars.  Then  every  chassis,  before  the  body  is 
added,  is  given  at  least  two  severe  road  tests. 

As  a result  of  this  care,  each  Overland  car  sells 
others.  For  much  of  the  time  the  demand  has  been 
from  two  to  three  times  our  output. 

Many  New  Styles 

Our  designers  this  year  have  given  their  atten- 
tion largely  to  style  and  appearance.  The  mech- 
anism of  the  cars  could  not  be  further  perfected. 

They  have  designed  a new  roadster  for  $775.  It 
is  a 20-horsepower  4-cylinder  car  with  a 96-inch 
wheel  base. 


THE  WILLYS-OVERLAND  COMPANY  0.40 

(Licensed  under  Selden  patent) 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

Please  mail  the  1911  book  to 


Our  $1,000  Inurine  car — 25  h.  p 102-inch  wheel  base 

Five  styles  of  body.  The  tonneau  shown  above  Is  de- 
tachable,  allowing  room  for  milk  cans  or  farm  truck 


One  of  the  new  fore-door  models.  Note  the  straight 
lines.  A fore-door  touring  car,  with  30  horse 
power  and  110-inch  wheel  base,  costs  $1,250. 


They  have  designed  three  styles  of  torpedo  road- 
sters, one  of  which  sells  for  $850. 

They  have  brought  out  new  ideas  in  low-hanging, 
straight-line  touring  cars — some  with  the  new  fore 
doors.  In  some  of  the  models  you  are  offered  the 
choice  of  fore  doors  or  open  front  with  no  difference 
in  price.  You  will  note  that  most  makers  charge  an 
extra  price  for  the  fore-door  designs,  else  they  don’t 
make  them  at  all. 

Every  model  has  double  ignition,  the  separate 
cylinders,  the  five-bearing  crank  shaft,  the  unit 
power  plant,  the  dust-proof  case — all  in  accord  with 
the  best  engineering  practice.  Some  have  the  pedal 
control,  some  the  sliding  gears. 

Our  Interesting  1911  Book 

Our  book  of  the  1911  Overlands  shows  about  all 
the  new  things  in  motordom.  It  pictures  all  our  new 
models  and  gives  full  specifications. 

There  are  five  styles  of  25-horsepower  cars  which 
this  year  sell  for  $1,000.  The  wheel  base  is  102 
inches. 

The  30-horsepower  Overlands,  with  110-inch 
wheel  bases,  sell  for  $1,250.  On  the  touring  models 
you  have  your  choice  of  fore  doors  or  open  front. 

The  35-horsepower  Overlands,  with  118-inch 
wheel  bases,  sell  for  $1,600  and  $1,675.  All  prices  in- 
clude gas  lamps  and  magneto. 

Send  us  this  coupon  for  a copy  of  the  book  and 
the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 


(124) 


All  prices  include  gas  lamps  and  magnet# 
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Handling  the  Apple  Crop  at  Morrisania 


"Fruit  Day”  at  Grand  Valley  was 
a great  day  for  all  the  people  at  Mor- 
risania.  “Fruit  Day,”  be  it  known,  is 
a sort  of  country  fair,  on  which  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  exhibit  their 
farm  products  in  friendly  competition. 
This  year  everybody  at  Morisania  was 
interested  in  the  affair,  for  we  had 
some  fruit  and  other  things  of  which 
we  were  proud,  and  we  were  anxious 
to  exhibit  them  in  competition  with 
our  neighbors. 

And  then  there  was  another  reason 
for  the  unusual  interest  in  “Fruit 
Day.”  Those  in  charge  of  the  affair 
had  arranged  a series  of  athletic  con- 
tests as  a fitting  close  for  the  day. 
Among  other  things  it  had  been  an- 
nounced that  a great  tug-cf-war  was 
to  be  held.  Some  people  may  not 
know  what  a tug-of-war  is,  and  for 
their  benefit  we  will  say  it  is  a con- 
test of  strength  between  two  teams 
of  seven  men  each.  A long,  stout 
rope  is  provided,  the  center  of  its 
length  being  marked  by  a ribbon;  each 
team  tries  to  pull  this  center  mark 
toward  their  side,  and  when  it  passes 
a given  line  they  have  won  the  con- 
test. As  may  be  imagined,  it  is  a con- 
test in  which  the  weight  of  the  con- 
testants has  an  important  part— and 
yet  sometimes  strength  and  endurance 
will  overcome  mere  weight. 

As  soon  as  it  was  announced  that  a 
cash  purse  was  to  be  hung  up  for  the 
best  tug-of-war  team  a number  of 
heavy  men  down  town  began  to  train 
for  the  event.  And  shortly  before  the 
day  of  the  contest  it  was  decided  to 
organize  a team  at  Morisania  from 
among  the  men  working  in  the  fields 
and  orchards.  All  the  boys  were  en- 
thusiastic at  the  start,  until  one  day 
one  of  the  boys  went  down  town  to 
see  the  big  men  practice  for  the  event. 
Pie  went  down,  in  other  words,  to  spy 
out  the  land.  And  he  came  back,  as 
certain  other  spies  did,  long,  long,  ago, 
with  alarming  reports  as  to  the  size 
of  the  men  who  were  to  pull  against 
the  young  men  from  Morrisania.  It 
was  the  same  old  story:  “There  be 

sons  of  Anak  there,”  was  his  report 
to  his  associates,  after  seeing  the  big 
men,  and  for  a time  it  seemed  as 
though  our  team  was  to  be  disbanded. 
Everyone  of  the  boys  were  dis- 
couraged when  they  learned  of  the 
weight  of  the  men  they  were  to  pull 
against. 

Just  here  the  manager  of  Morris- 
ania, Mr.  Clarence  Jarbeau,  became 
both  Caleb  and  Joshua.  He  encour- 
aged the  boys,  told  them  they  could 
overcome  their  adversaries — and  then 
he  offered  most  effective  encourage- 
ment by  telling  them  he  would  double 
the  prize  if  they  won  it. 

Money  talks.  There  is  no  disputing 
that  point.  It  also  makes  the  mare 
go — likewise,  it  makes  the  boys  take 
rrmrao-p.  and  that  nieht  after  supper 


two  tug-cf-war  teams  were  at  work. 
One  was  the  “scrubs,”  to  afford  train- 
ing, and  the  other  was  the  real  team. 
This  was  only  two  days  before  the 
great  event,  and  next  night  the  boys 
were  again  training.  Their  work  was 
satisfactory  to  themselves  and  to  all 
cf  us  at  Morrisania,  and  we  felt  sure 
cur  team  would  give  a good  account 
cf  itself. 

Next  day  everybody  was  up  early, 
work  was  hurried  through  and  a gen 
eral  holiday  was  declared.  Everybody 
lurried  away  to  town  to  take  part  in 
the  festivities.  It  was  surely  a gala 
day.  All  were  dressed  out  for  the 
festive  occasion,  and  even  the  big 
black  team  had  ribbons  in  mane  and 
tail — for  Ira  had  entered  them  for  the 


you  could  get  up?  Surely  it  is  the 
best — and  it  is  a good  one,  too. 

Now  the  teams  are  ready.  Our  boys 
are  not  big.  But  how  strong  they 
look — and  sometimes  the  race  is  not 
to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong.  We  have  one  big  man,  “Sime” 
Stowell,  and  he  is  our  anchor  man  at 
the  end  of  the  rope.  Much  depends 
on  his  holding  his  ground,  and  he 
surely  cannot  fail  us.  The  lighter 
weight  boys  in  front  of  him  will  pull 
their  arms  out  if  only  he  will  hold 
fast. 

Now  the  signal  is  given  to  pull. 
Truly  this  is  a contest  worth  seeing. 
One  team  heavy  and  determined;  the 
other  team  strong,  muscular  and  de- 
termined. My!  what  pulling!  Neither 


OUR  PRIZE  WINNING  TUG-OF-WAR  TEAM 

Roidine  from  left  to  right'  S'mon  Stowell,  Colin  Maudsley,  Jack  Voting.  Harry  Underwood,  Clarence 
Hughes?  Arthur  Thontan.  John  Dupllce.  The  lathes  are  Miss  May  Shull  and  Mrs.  StoweU.  who.  as  one  of 
the  boys  said,  “had  charge  of  the  training  table. 


prize  for  the  best  work  team.  Some 
of  the  beys  declare  Ira  washed  the 
horses’  teeth — maybe  he  didn’t,  but, 
anyway,  they  looked  finer  than  a fid- 
dle. 

The  little  town  of  Grand  Valley  was 
packed  with  people.  The  building  in 
which  the  fruit  exhibits  were  dis- 
played wculd  scarcely  contain  the 
crowd.  There  were  the  usual  attrac- 
tions— baby  shows,  foot  races,  base- 
ball game,  etc.  But  the  great  event 
was  to  be  the  tug-of-war.  It  seemed 
as  though  the  day  was  an  unusually 
long  one,  but  finally  the  time  came 
fer  the  star  attraction.  Qnly  two 
teams  were  entered — the  big  men  from 
down  town,  who  outweighed  the  Mor- 
risania boys  by-  from  twenty-five  to 
forty  pounds  apiece,  and  our  team. 
The  contest  was  to  be  two  out  of 
three  pulls. 

Do  you  recall  the  story  of  David 
and  Goliath?  Well,  the  look  of  dis- 
dain on  Goliath’s  face  could  not  have 
been  more  withering  than  the  look 
given  our  boys  as  they  marched  out 
on  the  field.  Is  this  the  best  team 


side  gives  an  inch.  The  ribbon  mark- 
ing the  center  of  the  rope  is  as  im- 
movable as  if  it  were  made  fast  to  a 
stake.  Neither  side  can  get  an  ad- 
vantage. The  day  is  hot,  and  streams 
of  prespiration  flow  down  the  cheeks 
of  the  contestants;  the  sweat  is  in 
their  eyes,  but  it  cannot  be  wiped 
away.  Still  neither  team  will  give  an 
inch— still  the  ribbon  remains  where 
it  stood  at  the  signal  to  pull.  Down 
from  the  stand  come  the  crowds  of 
people.  No  one  had  ever  seen  such  a 
test  of  strength  and  endurance.  They 
rushed  onto  the  field  and  shut  off  the 
air  from  the  contestants.  But  still 
neither  team  will  give  up. 

It  seems  an  hour  since  the  contest 
began,  but  it  has  been  only  three  min- 
utes. Yet  three  minutes  is  a long 
time  when  fourteen  men  are  exerting 
every  ounce  of  strength  they  possess. 
The  big  men  lay  back  on  the  rope, 
and  how  they  pulled!  Our  boys  could 
not  depend  on  their  weight,  but  they 
relied  on  their  strength  and  on  their 
endurance.  Yet  the  test  is  a severe 
strain  even  for  the  younger  men. 


PART  OF  THE  CREW  AT  MORRISANIA 

This  force,  with  four  or  five  othe.s  not  included  in  the  Picture,  handled  the  aPPlecrop  at  Morrisania. 
The  ladies  packed  apples,  making  from  $2  to  $4  per  day  at  the  work. 


Their  lips  are  purple,  their  eyes  bulge 
cut.  But  still  they  hang  on  like  bull- 
dogs. 

Time  passes  slowly — even  the  spec- 
tators scarcely  breathe,  except  that  a 
few  are  cheering  on  their  favorites 
with  words  of  encouragement.  Eignt 
minutes  pass,  and  still  the  situation  is 
unchanged.  Finally,  after  eight  and 
a half  minutes,  strength  and  endur- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  younger  men 
begins  to  tell,  and  it  begins  to  tri- 
umph over  weight.  Slowly  the  rib- 
bon moves  toward  our  line,  but  when 
it  starts  our  boys  take  courage  and 
they  pull  as  never  before.  Nearer  it 
comes;  the  big  men  are  giving  way. 

A few  inches  more  and  the  contest 
will  be  won.  Now  the  ribbon  comes 
faster,  and  it  passes  the  mark,  and  the 
referee  decides  the  pull  in  favor  of 
Morrisania’s  team. 

Cheer?  The  crowd  from  Morri- 
sania alone  cheered  loud  enough  al- 
most to  wake  the  dead.  Then  they 
rushed  in  and  took  our  boys  out  where 
they  could  get  fresh  air;  they  wiped 
their  faces  and  told  how  well  they  had 
done.  The  boys  must  be  fitted  for 
the  next  pull,  for  was  not  the  contest 
to  be  best  two  out  of  three  pulls? 
Slowly  the  boys  rounded  to,  and  when 
they  were  finally  ready  for  the  next 
contest  it  was  announced  that  the  los- 
ing team  was  willing  to  concede  hon- 
ors to  Morrisania’s  team  without  the 
formality  of  another  test  of  strength. 

It  was  a great  day,  and  one  long  to 
be  remembered.  Those  who  wit- 
nessed the  tug-of-war  pull  have  some- 
thing to  talk  about  for  years  to  come, 
and  our  boys  have  learned  that  the 
one  who  holds  fast  wins  out. 

Other  features  of  the  day?  Surely 
there  were  lots  of  them,  and  Morri- 
sania fared  well  in  all  departments. 
We  took  first  prize  for  best  general 
display  of  fruits,  as  well  as  many 
premiums  for  plates  of  apples  and 
prunes.  One  special  feature  of  our 
fruit  display  was  an  exhibit  of  100 
boxes  of  as  fine  Jonathans  as  were 
ever  shown  anywhere. 

Nor  were  we  alone  in  our  winnings, 
for  the  settlers  at  Morrisania  won 
some  premiums  too.  FI.  E.  Butler 
won  some  premiums  on  his  White 
Plymouth  Rock  chickens,  and  Charles 
E.  Shull  won  premiums  on  chickens, 
geese,  and  his  exhibit  of  radishes  sur- 
prised all  and  won  a premium.  We 
may  say,  in  passing,  that  Mr.  Shull 
won  on  some  fine  specimens  of  Sa- 
kurajima  radishes,  the  seeds  having 
been  sent  out  by  The  Fruit-Grower 
as  premiums. 

A holiday  in  apple  picking  had  been 
declared  for  the  celebration  and  all 
hands  enjoyed  it  to  the  limit.  We 
came  home  weary,  content  and  unde- 
feated— and  we  were  happy.  That 
night  every  horse  on  the  ranch  had 
an  extra  allowance  of  oats  and  we  all 
went  to  bed  early.  Next  day  everyone 
was  back  at  work,  but  it  will  be  a long 
time  before  “Fruit  Day”  is  forgotten. 
An  enthusiasm  among  our  boys  was 
created  by  this  affair  which  has  done 
wonders  in  helping  along  the  work  of 
apple  harvest.  The  time  taken  for  the 
celebration  was  not  time  lost — indeed, 
it  is  probable  that  time  was  actually 
gained  by  taking  part  in  the  celebra- 
tion. Here  are  the  names  of  our  prize 
winning  tug-of-war  team:  Simon 

Stowell,  anchor  man;  Arthur  Tho- 
man,  Colin  Maudsley,  Jack  Young, 
Clarence  Hughes,  Harry  Underwood, 
Joe  O’Toole. 

Our  illustration  shows  these  men, 
with  the  exception  that  Johnnv  Du- 
plice  appears  instead  of  Joe  O’Toole. 
Joe  was  not  present  when  the  photo- 
graph was  taken  and  Johnny  posed 
for  the  picture— he  had  intended  to 
pull  with  the  team,  but  entered  in  the 
foot  race,  and  this  was  too  much  for 
him.  The  two  ladies  in  the  picture 
are  Mrs.  Stowell  and  Miss  May  Shull. 
The  boys  wanted  Mrs.  Stowell  in- 
cluded, for  she  fed  them  during  the 
summer — she  ran  the  “training  table, 
as  one  of  the  boys  put  it. 

Morrisania’s  Apple  Crop. 

Our  apple  crop  turned  out  better 
than  anyone  had  expected.  During 
the  summer  various  estimates  were 
made  as  to  the  size  of  the  crop— but 
the  total  output  went  beyond  the  high- 
est figures.  This  wasn  t a Ben  Davis 
year  at  Morrisania.  Last  year  the 
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Ben  Davis  trees  in  the  big  orchard 
overbore,  and  this  season.they  did  not 
bloom.  Perhaps  half  of  Ihe  trees  in 
the  fifty-acre  orchard  are  Ben  Davis, 
leaving  the  crop  to  be  produced  by 
Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty,  White  Win- 
ter Pearmain,  Mammoth  Black  Twig 
and  Missouri  Pippin  trees.  These 
trees  all  produced  a full  crop  except 
Mammoth  Black  Twig — it  seems  cer- 
tain that  this  variety  is  not  a good 
producer  until  trees  get  to  be  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  of  age. 

There  are  ten  acres  of  Jonathan 
trees  at  Morrisania,  and  they  pro- 
duced 4,197  boxes  of  fruit,  2,543  of 
which  were  “fancy,”  or  first  grade, 
and  the  total  crop  sold  for  more  than 
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thinning  apples,  too:  It  divides  the 

work.  Suppose  these  trees  had  been 
thinned  during  the  summer;  the  same 
number  of  boxes  of  apples  could  have 
been  picked  in  much  less  time  in  au- 
tumn for  there  would  have  been  fewer 
apples  to  handle.  And  don’t  forget  that 
this  is  an  important  item  in  handling 
an  apple  crop,  for  the  days  seem 
mighty  short  when  the  apples  are 
coming  from  the  trees. 

Speaking  of  Missouri'  Pippin,  there 
is  one  thing  in  favor  of  this  variety — 
and  about  the  only  thing,  as  wc  see  it 
— and  that  is,  the  apples  of  this  va- 
riety are  less  subject  to  codling  moth 
than  most  any  other  variety  we  know 
of.  Very  few  worms  were  found 
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WHITE  WINTER  PEARMAIN  TREE  AT  MORRISANIA 
This  high-quality  variety  wUI  et-nri  more  roi  g'i  hancll  lig  than  any  other  light-colored  apple. 

make  the  money  that  Jonathan  and  Rome  Beauty  will,  however. 


It  will  not 


$6,000,  delivered  at  shipping  station. 
Fancy  Jonathans  sold  for  $1.75  per 
box  f.  o.  b.  This  is  a good  price  for 
apples— although  not  so  high  as  prices 
for  same  grade  of  fruit  in  1909 — but  it 
is  likely  that  no  better  Jonathans  were 
ever  sold  than  went  from  Morrisania 
this  year.  The  crop  was  sold  through 
the  Grand  Junction  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Chandler, 
inspector  of  the  association,  told  me 
that  Morrisania  grows  the  best  Jon- 
athans he  knows  of  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  The  fruit  is  not  only 
good  size  and  well  colored,  but  our 
Johnathans  ripen  when  weather  is 
getting  frosty  and  the  apples  keep  re- 
markably well.  We  keep  Jonathans 
in  an  ordinary  cellar  at  Morrisania 
until  late  in  July  every  year. 

Last  month  we  announced  that  it 
was  nip  and  tuck  between  Jonathan 
and  Rome  Beauty.  It  seems  that 
Rome  Beauty  has  won  the  race  for 
profits  this  year.  We  have  only  three 
acres  of  Rome  Beauty  in  bearing  at 
Morrisania,  and  this  acreage  produced 
1,475  boxes  of  apples,  of  which  1,104 
were  of  fancy  grade.  Fancy  Rome 
Beauty  sold  at  same  price  as  fancy 
Jonathan — $1.75  per  box,  and  the  crop 
from  the  three  acres  sold  for  more 
than  $2,300,  this  price  being  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  station. 

Our  crop  of  Mammoth  Black  Twig 
amounted  to  1,031  boxes,  757  of  which 
graded  fancy;  White  Winter  Pear- 
main, 343  boxes,  of  which  226  graded 
fancy;  Missouri  Pippin,  1,375  boxes, 
cf  which  only  580  graded  fancy.  Ben 
Davis  and  Gano  reports  are  not  in  as 
this  article  is  being  written. 

We  aren’t  proud  cf  the  Missouri 
Pippin  record,  for  there  is  too  low 
a percentage  of  fancy  apples.  Trees 
were  overloaded,  and  fruit  was  under 
size.  The  Missouri  Pippin  isn’t  a large 
apple,  anyway,  and  unless  trees  are 
properly  pruned  and  thinned  apples 
will  run  small.  And  what  a nuisance 
they  are!  We  would  have  been  $500 
better  off,  very  likely,  if  these  Mis- 
souri Pippin  trees  had  been  properly 
thinned.  We  would  have  had  as  many 
boxes  of  apples — or  perhaps  more — 
and  the  apples  would  have  graded 
fancy.  Think  what  a difference  this 
means  when  fancy  Missouri  Pippins 
are  selling  for  $1.50  a box,  and  the 
second  grade  apples  cf  same  variety 
are  going  at  So  to  99  cents  a box. 
There  is  another  great  advantage  in 


among  the  Missouri  Pippins,  while 
Ben  Davis  seems  more  subject  to  at- 
tack by  codling  moth  than  any  other 
variety  grown  at  Morrisania.  Just 
why  this  should  be  so,  we  cannot  say, 
unless  it  is  because  the  calyx  of  Ben 
Davis  is  unusually  open,  so  that  the 
worms  of  first  brood  find  ready  en- 
trance to  the  young  apples.  Anyway, 
we  know  that  it  is  harder  to  protect 
Ben  Davis  and  Gano  from  codling 
moth  than  any  other  variety  grown  at 
Morrisania. 

Trees  Sprayed  Twice. 

All  the  trees  at  Morrisania  were 
sprayed  twice  for  codling  moth  this 
season,  using  three  pounds  arsenate 
of  lead  to  fifty  gallons  of  water.  The 
work  was  fairly  successful,  and  yet 
we  are  determined  to  have  fewer 
worms  next  season.  In  1909  only  one 
power  sorayer  was  used  to  spray  a lit- 
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tie  more  than  fifty  acres  of  bearing 
orchard;  the  work  progressed  slowly, 
and  so  long  a time  was  required  in 
getting  over  the  orchard  that  by  the 
time  the  last  trees  were  sprayed  it 
was  entirely  too  late  for  best  results. 
As  a result,  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
apples  harvested  that  season  were 
wormy.  That  is  a disgraceful  confes- 
sion to  make,  but  we  make  it  frankly. 
Last  spring  we  decided  to  do  more 
effective  spraying,  and  another  power 
sprayer  was  secured.  The  first  appli- 
cation was  made  just  after  the  petals 


had  fallen,  and  most  of  the  orchard 
had  been  sprayed,  when  the  new  en- 
gine began  to  “buck,”  and  finally  was 
put  out  of  commission.  With  about 
ten  acres  yet  to  spray,  and  with  only 
one  engine  to  do  the  work,  we  were 
slow  in  getting  ever  this  last  part  of 
the  orchard,  and  here  is  where  we  had 
our  wormy  fruit.  The  trees  which 
were  sprayed  at  right  time  had  about 
5 per  cent  wormy  apples,  while  the 
trees  sprayed  a little  too  late — and 
they  were  Ben  Davis,  too — had  fully 
25  per  cent  wormy  apples.  There  was 


branch  of  mammoth  black  twig  tree  at  morrisania 

)ese  Apples  were  of  great  size  and  beautiful  coloi.  The  t ee  of  tide  variety  is  a strong  grower,  and  fruit  sells  well,  but  trees  are  late  coming  into  bea-im 

Blossoms  are  very  easily  injured  by  frost- 
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never  a better  illustration  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  the  first  application 
at  just  the  right  time  than  we  had  at 
Morrisania  this  year. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  our  record 
of  worms  this  season,  following  the 
record  of  40  per  cent  wormy  apples  a 
year  ago,  is  a fairly  creditable  one — 
but  it  can  he  made  better,  and  we 
want  to  make  it  so  next  year. 

The  second  spraying  was  done  in  a 


erally.  We  began  work  on  the  Jona- 
than trees,  for  we  confess  a partiality 
to  this  variety.  Part  of  the  trees  were 
pruned  vigorously,  and  all  of  the  trees 
were  treated  to  a liberal  application 
of  barnyard  manure.  At  picking  time 
the  results  of  this  work  were  clearly 
in  evidence.  The  Jonathans  were 
larger  than  they  have  been  for  years, 
and  the  quality  was  of  the  very  finest. 
Besides  this,  the  trees  made  a very 


ROME  BEAUTY  TREE  AT  MORRISANIA 

This  small  tree  bore  nine  boxes  of  apples,  seven  of  which  were  of  fancy  grade.  seUmg  at  $1.75  per  box. 

hurry.  We  bought  another  new 
sprayer,  and  the  entire  orchard  was 
covered  in  record  time,  and  some  of 
the  spray  mixture  still  adhered  to  the 
apples  at  picking  time.  We  really  be- 
lieve if  we  had  bought  the  third 
sprayer  just  as  soon  as  one  of  our 
machines  began  to  work  badly,  we 
would  have  saved  the  cost  of  the  out- 
fit in  the  improved  quality  of  Ben 
Davis  apples  harvested. 


Effects  of  Pruning. 

If  readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
could  have  seen  the  effects  of  pruning 
at  Morrisania  this  season,  manufactur- 
ers of  pruning  shears  and  saws  would 
experience  a wonderful  boom  in  busi- 


vigorous  growth,  and  have  an  abun- 
dance of  fruit  buds  for  the  crop  of 
1911.  A lot  more  pruning  will  be 
needed  this  winter,  to  thin  out  the 
superfluous  growth,  and  our  Jonathan 
trees  seem  to  be  re-invigorated  by  the 
treatment  they  have  had  this  year 
and  they  have  certainly  paid  for  all 
the  care  we  have  given  them. 

The  Ben  Davis  trees  were  not  prun- 
ed, and  are  grown  up  with  a mass  of 
brush.  This  winter  a large  force  of 
men  will  be  put  to  work  on  them, 
and  next  year  we  hope  this  old  va- 
riety will  make  a record  for  itself. 

Handling  the  Apple  Crop. 

Our  crop  at  Morrisania  has  been 


TICKING  SCENE  AT  MORRISANIA 


ness.  The  trees  at  Morrisania  are 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  years  old,  and 
while  they  were  shaped  right  to  start 
with,  they  had  been  sadly  neglected 
for  a number  of  years  Last  spring 
one  of  the  first  machines  we  bought 
was  a manure  spreader,  and  we  re- 
solved to  prune  as  many  of  the  trees 
as  possible,  and  to  spread  manure  lib- 


An  Invitation 

OTARK  Bro's  Nurseries  & Orchards 
^ Company,  of  Louisiana,  Missouri, 
will  be  exhibitors  at  the  United  States 
Land  and  Irrigation  Exposition,  to  be 
held  at  the  Coliseum,  Chicago,  Novem- 
ber 19th  to  December  4th,  and  will 
occupy  Booth  One  of  Section  Z. 

A representative  showing  of  Stark 
Nursery  Products  will  be  made,  together 
with  a display  of  fruit  of  the  famous 
Stark  Delicious  Apple.  The  exhibit  will 
be  in  charge  of  trained  men. 

Every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower, 
and  their  friends,  attending  this  Exposi- 
tion are  cordially  invited  to  visit  us  and 
to  make  our  booth  their  headquarters. 

STARK  BRO’S  NURSERIES  & ORCHARDS  CO. 

LOUISIANA,  MISSOURI 


PLUMBING  GOODS  FARMER 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

You  will  save  money  if  you  buy  your  plumbing  goods  and 
supplies  direct  from  us.  We  are  the  largest  Plumbmg  Goods 
— - Supply  Mail-Order  House  in  the 
country— located  500  miles  nearer  the 

rhaneCh!camgeo  BATH  FURNITURE 
houses  — that  — — — — — 
means  a big  sav- 
ing in  time  and 
freight  for  you. 

Our  large  188- 
page  catalog 
lists  and  illus- 
trates every- 
thing from  a 
leather  washer 
to  a complete 
Water  Supply 


188  PAGE 
■BOOK 


CRjP- 


Three-Piece  Set,  $26.74 


System,  Rerunning  hot  and  cold  water,  as  low  as 
fooisTanks,  bath  room^nitu^Tnd 
WeSc^y  immensl  stock!  and'fill  aTorders'prompfly"  Remem-  / 

M^^oiTr^uamnte^o^sadsfaction^^money^lfa^'wJver^^^^l 

everyddngyoubuy.  This  Big  Mail-Order  Store  is  here  ^ Money  on  the  Plutnb- 
to  save  youmoneyy-space  prevents  us  ouohnjj : man,  ^ ,ng  Goods  You  Buy. 
Drices  here  but  our  catalog  is  full  ot  & water  and 

|oods  you  could  not  duplicate  anywhere  at  our  f.Tppf vMrfl 

nrices  and  we  save  you  freight  besides.  Fill  1*11  JJvUlil  supply  c& 

out  the  coupon  today  and  send  for  our  big  Box774,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 

send  me  your  Big  Free  Catalog 

WATER  AND  ^TName. 

STEAM  n 

SUPPLY  CO.^  F- 

Box  774  /R.  F.D State. 

ST.  JOSEPH,  M0.,  U.  S.  ft. 


you  get  me  dook  u 

MISSOURI! 


handled  very  economically  this  year, 
and  we  have  had  a good  force  of  men. 
Mr.  Jarbeau,  the  manager  of  Morris- 
ania, has  kept  things  moving,  and  the 
crop  has  been  handled  expeditiously. 
During  the  apple  harvest  an  average 
of  twelve  men  has  been  at  work  pick- 
ing the  fruit,  and  eight  to  nine  pack- 
ers have  put  the  apples  in  boxes.  The 


best  day’s  work  was  when  nine  pack-  j 
ers  packed  602  boxes  of  Rome  Beau- 
ty in  a day.  The  packers,  by  the  way, 
are  all  partial  to  this  variety,  for  it 
certainly  fills  the  boxes  in  a hurry. 
One  man  nailed  all  the  boxes  packed 
on  this  day,  except  that,  near  quitting 
time,  the  packers  got  ahead  of  him, 
and  he  had  a little  help  from  one  of 
the  other  boys.  We  call  that  a pretty 
good  day’s  work,  especially  when  no- 
body was  working  for  a record  that 
day. 

In  the  orchard  the  pickers  were  un- 
der direction  of  a picking  boss,  who 
distributed  the  picking  boxes  andhelp- 
ed  to  load  the  orchard  wagons  which 
hauled  the  apples  tothe  packing  house. 
One  of  our  illustrations  shows  the 
flat  wagons  used  in  the  orchard.  Two 
of  them  kept  the  apples  pretty  well 
cleaned  up,  and  they  were  kept  busy 
all  the  time. 

In  hauling  the  apples  from  packing 
house  to  railway  station  special  wag- 
ons were  used.  Three  large  wagons 
made  to  hold  108  boxes  each  were 
made  at  our  blacksmith  shop,  and 
these  wagons  made  two  trips  a day, 
so  that  we  could  deliver  648  boxes  a 
day  to  the  shipping  station.  As  our 


Make  Your  Own  Fertilizer 

ot  Small  Coat  with 

WILSON’S  PHOSPHATE  MILLS 

FromltoiOH.P.  Also  Bono 
Cotters,  hand  and  power 
for  the  poultrymen;  grit 
and  shell  mills,  farm  feed 
mills,  family  grist  mills, 
scrap  cake  mills.  Sena  tot 
catalog. 

Wilson  Bros.,  Sole  Hfrs..  Easton,  Pa. 


haul  to  the  station  is  down  hill  all  the 
way,  one  team  handled  the  load  of  1Q8 
boxes  very  nicely.  We  weighed  one 
of  the  wagons  and  load  one  day,  and 
the  total  weight  was  8,400  pounds. 
Pretty  good  load  to  haul  with  one 
team. 

Our  experience  this  season,  how- 
ever, has  made  us  more  than  ever  de- 
termined to  install  a tramway  to  carry 
the  apples  from  the  edge  of  the  bluff 
to  the  railway  siding.  This  tramway 
will  save  all  hauling,  except  from  the 
orchard  to  the  tramway,  and  that  will 
be  only  a very  short  distance,  not  over 
a mile  and  a half  from  the  farthest 
part  of  the  ranch.  The  tramway  will 
not  only  save  expense  of  hauling  to 
town,  but  it  will  save  time,  and  will 
avoid  any  possibility  of  bruising  ap- 
ples in  any  way.  All  these  things 
count  when  an  apple  crop  is  being 


LOADING  PLATFORM  AT  PACKING  HOUSE 

The  large  wagons  next  the  platform  are  used  in  hauling  the  boxes  to  shipping  station.  Low,  flat  wagons,  like  the  one  in  the  foreground,  are  used  in 

hauling  fruit  from  the  orchard  to  packing  house. 


after  saving  enough  to  feed  all  the 
stock  on  the  place. 

Early  fruits,  such  as  cherries,  apri- 
cots and  peaches,  yielded  very  well, 
indeed.  Our  garden  produced  more 
than  all  the  men  on  the  place  could 
consume,  and  our  surplus  tomatoes, 
etc.,  found  ready  sale. 

The  potato  crop  is  yet  to  be  har- 
vested, but  promises  well.  The  stand 
is  rather  light,  but  the  few  hills  which 
have  been  dug  have  indicated  a heavy 
yield.  It  may  seem  strange  that  we 
have  dug  only  a few  hills  of  potatoes, 
but  the  fact  is,  we  have  been  using 
volunteer  potatoes  all  summer.  At 
Morrisania  the  snow  usually  comes  in 
autumn  before  the  ground  freezes,  and 
therefore  the  ground  does  not  freeze 
at  all.  Last  season,  in  digging  pota- 
toes, some  were  missed  by  the  digger, 
and  these  produced  a splendid  crop  of 
volunteer  “spuds”  this  year.  Our  en- 
tire force  of  thirty  to  forty  people, 
therefore,  have  been  eating  volunteer 
potatoes,  and  our  crop  for  market  has 
not  been  touched. 

By  the  time  this  article  is  printed 
■the  potato  crop  will  be  out  of  the 


have  advertised  in  daily  papers  to  cre- 
ate a demand  for  your  fruits,  send  us 
a copy.  If  you  have  had  any  unusual 
experience  along  this  line,  tell  us 
about  it.  We  want  to  know  what  has 
been  done  along  this  line,  from  ped- 
dling strawberries  from  a wagon  to 
advertising  apples  in  city  daily  papers, 
shipment  to  be  made  by  express.  If 
there  is  anything  in  this  business,  let 
us  know  about  it. 

it  it 

A paper  that  tells  what  to  do,  when 
to  do,  and  where  to  do;  also  what  to 
use,  when  to  use,  and  how  to  use  and 
make  sprays,  washes,  etc.;  in  fact  a 
paper  that  covers  all  that  a fruit  grow- 
er should  know,  and  strange  to  say, 
tells  it  when  he  should  know  it — nuf 
sed.  Just  keep  sending  the  paper  to 
me.  I enclose  remittance  for  renewal. 
— Fred  H.  Menzeimer,  Olympia, 
Wash. 

The  trophy  cup  offered  by  the  Na- 
tional Horticultural  Congress  at  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  last  year  was  won  by  the 
fruit  judging  team  from  the  Agricul- 


"THE BIG  BLACKS"  AND  THEIB  LOAD 

These  apple  wagons  were  built  at  Morrisania  and  they  hold  108  boxes  of  apples.  Teams  make  two  trips 

to  tovvn  a day. 


ground,  and  everything  will  be  in 
readiness  for  winter.  We  have  had  a 
splendid  season,  and  prices  for  prod- 
uce have  been  satisfactory.  Abundant 
provision  has  been  made  for  winter 
for  all  the  farm  animals  and  for  all 
the  people  who  will  remain  at  Morris- 
ania during  the  winter,  and  next  year 
we  shall  be  ready  to  undertake  larger 
things.  Incidentally,  we  may  add,  for 
the  benefit  of  housewives,  that  in  our 


tural  College  of  Nebraska.  This  cup 
will  be  offered  again  this  year  to 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Nebraska 
teams  in  the  fruit  judging  contest,  and 
as  it  must  be  won  two  consecutive 
times  by  the  same  school  before  it 
becomes  their  permanent  property,  the 
Nebraska  team  can  be  counted  on  to 
do  some  very  good  work  in  Council 
Bluffs  on  the  week  of  November  10 
to  19. 


Fremont,  Neb.,  have  acquired  an  in- 
terest with  Mr.  C.  G.  Ferguson  in  the 
Kelsey  Nurseries,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and 
the  business  of  this  firm  will  be  ex- 
tended along  all  lines.  Mr.  Ferguson 
will  continue  as  manager  of  the  Kel- 
sey Nurseries,  and  the  addition  to  the 
new  blood  will  mean  an  enlargement 
of  the  work.  All  the  members  of  the 
firm  are  experienced  nurserymen,  and 
the  reorganized  firm  is  well  equipped 
for  business. 

* ■*. 

Paraffin  Lined  Cistern  for  Cider. 

Where  large  quantities  of  cider  are 
made  on  the  farm  it  is  often  times  a 
difficult  matter  to  find  vessels  suffi- 
ciently large  to  hold  the  liquid.  As  it 
takes  some  months  at  usual  tempera- 
tures to  convert  fresh  cider  into  vine- 
gar, this  will  increase  the  difficulty. 
Wooden  tanks  are  not  always  prac- 
ticable, but  almost  every  farmer  has 
access  to  a cistern.  A cistern  can  be 
constructed  cheaply  and  the  Colorado 
Experiment  Station  has  just  made  the 
report  that  when  a cistern  is  coated  on 
the  inside  with  paraffin  it  makes  a 
very  excellent  place  for  storing  a large 
quantity  of  cider  or  vinegar. 

To  paint  the  inside  with  paraffin  the 
cistern  must  first  be  emptied  of  any 
water  and  washed  perfectly  clean. 
Then  two  coats  of  cement  in  water 
should  be  made,  applying  them  on  suc- 
cessive days,  and  allowing  sufficient 
time  thereafter  for  the  walls  to  be- 
come perfectly  dry  before  applying 
the  paraffin. 

Use  the  common  paraffin  and  heat 
sufficiently  warm  over  a stove  to  have 
it  melted.  Apply  it  in  a thin  coat  with 
a brush.  Rub  it  in  while  it  is  soft,  but 
do  not  disturb  after  it  has  begun  to 
harden,  else  it  will  crack  and  fall  off. 
The  bottom  must  be  coated  last.  Do 
this  work  from  a suspended  platform 
and  do  not  set  foot  on  the  floor 
of  the  cistern  after  applying  the  par- 
affin. Such  a cistern  makes  an  ex- 
cellent storage  place  for  cider,  as  it  is 
perfectly  clean  and  cannot  be  acted 
on  by  the  cider  or  vinegar. 

Gentlemen:  I inclose  stamps  to  pay 

lor  your  publication  for  one  year. 
Kindly  send  the  paper  to  address 
given  on  the  coupon.  Would  advise 
that  you  send  ample  copies  to  names 
given  herewith.  These  men  all  have 
orchards  and  if  they  do  not  already 
take  The  Fruit-Grower,  they  surely 
are  missing  a mighty  good  evening 
meal  every  month,  worth  a dollar  a 
plate.— Yours  truly,  J.  H.  Rogers,  Eu- 
reka, Nevada. 


YazDD  Valley  Paper- 
SIihII  Pecan  (Irchards 


f An  Absolutely  Safe  Investment  ^ 
But  One  That  Yields  Immense  Returns 

We  own  and  offer  to  investors  and  actual  set- 
tlers 5-Acre  Tracts  of  marvelously  fertile  soil  in 
Bolivar  County,  Mississippi  (right  in  the  heart  of 
the  Yazoo  Valley),  transplanted  in  5-year-old, 
root-grafted  Paper  Shell  Pecan  Trees.  Small 
monthly  payments.  No  taxes,  no  interest,  no 
commissions  or  extra  charges  of  any  kind.  Title 
guaranteed  perfect. 

A wonderful  opportunity  for  the  investor  with 
a little  cash,  or  for  one  who  wishes  to  save  some- 
thing out  of  his  salary  or  income,  that  within  five 
years  will  make  him  independent  for  life. 

We  are  offering  Pecan  Orchards  planted  in 
trees  five  years  old,  under  an  absolute  guarantee 
as  to  every  statement  in  connection  therewith. 
We  have  unlimited  references,  and  a business 
reputation  of  twenty  years. 

Remember,  every  transaction  with  us  is  made 
under  a guarantee  that  if  not  perfectly  satisfied, 
we  return  your  money. 

“Acres  of  Diamonds”  Free 

We  have  prepared  a Book,  "ACRES  OF  DIA- 
MONDS," fully  describing  these  5-acre  tracts.  It 
is  the  handsomest  Book  ever  published  on  a land 
proposition.  Also,  “The  Documents 
in  Evidence,”  containing  figures 
and  facsimiles  that  will  convince 
you. 

Both  books  Free  to  any  one  who 
is  interested.  Write  today! 

R.  L.  BILES  & CO. 

New  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
Suite  611  SI.  Louis,  Mo. 


NT  A MAN 

qood  cWaractev  \i\  ?atk 
covA  Cow  in  Co  adt  as  m\J 

SftCIM  RfcPREStNTftm 

Ho  jpedAWg,  CanNassiag  or 
otker  oGjetUou.aGW  worG  requureci 
reboas  eOptaeace  aaatctssang. 
baUes  meed  wot, at  Ur st,  IaCerCere 
vuftv  i^our  ^reseat  e.«0pVovjir\AAJ;. 

l will  assist  tkerfght 


man  to  Gecome  independent  for  We. 

U ijoa  are  making  Vess  tt\aa  ^2,400  a ijear 
anA  are  truMvlorttuj  arvA  saWcitrOtl^ 
a m.  Git  v oat,  Co  Wrn  amA  Geconae  Cora'peCeat' 
Co  WvcUe  m,g  Gua- 
\<vey>  in  'Joa.r  Ucwutij 
wuCe  nve  at  once  ?oc 
^aiV  ^arCicatars,  Vmj 
Go.<vK  re-tercacts , etc. 

BdAress 

Edwin  R.Marden 

144  ^uuVdUng 

Washington. . U.  C. 


hY OWN  BUtLT»m<l.Kktr«  nmrtj 
loo  cmplwjui  oWvcc 

dtr<x»Vs  ol  flu  immense  <otun\t 
oV  transacted 
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Near  Gulf  Coast  Regio 
$10  Per  Acre — Easy  Tern 

Healthy,  Well  Watered  Lands  of  Western  Louisia 

In  Vernon  Parish,  at  Pickering,  on  Kansas  City  South* 
K..K.  Early  fruit;  truck  grown  all  year;  poultry  a 
dairy  paradise;  soil  adapted  to  great  vari  tv  of  crons 
NO  IRRIGATION  SCHEME.  M-  l ncheo  ann ual  r.  n fl 
Beautiful  clear  streams,  pur©  drinking  water.  Healtl 
highest  altitude  in  Sta te,  rolling,  near  county  seat— ec 
markets.  See  our  Demonstratlion  Farm  of  240  acres.  Son 
thlhg  growing  always  chicks  hatched  all  seasons.  1 1 

■*«*  1re2'i!r;a"n,.‘1e,ter-  Writ,  tod.,  for  Ire.  boom 

K0lgehh  A ».rOri  n Hs3"13,  **ent  Plnel.nd  Mf|.  C 

W>IUIIh*l»«rrjr6M«.  ___  -i. K.n..iCit,,l 
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moved.  The  tramway  will  pay  for 
itself  in  a short  time,  even  with  the 
number  of  trees  we  have  in  bearing 
now,  and  of  course  the  saving  will  be 
much  greater  when  the  young  or- 
chards come  into  bearing. 

Other  Crops  at  Morrisania. 

All  other  crops  at  Morrisania  have 
been  satisfactory  this  year.  The  oats 
crop  was  good,  and  the  alfalfa  fields 
turned  out  very  well  indeed.  The  al- 
falfa was  cut  three  times,  the  total 
yield  being  more  than  five  tons  per 
acre.  High  prices  are  expected  for  al- 
falfa before  spring,  and  we  will  have 
a surplus  of  perhaps  150  to  200  tons, 


fruit  cellar  arc  more  than  600  gallons 
of  canned  fruits,  with  which  to  open 
next  spring,  before  the  crop  of  1911  is 
ready;  there  are  over  200  gallons  of 
canned  cherries  alone.  It  takes  a lot 
to  feed  the  people  at  Morrisania,  and 
we  try  to  feed  them  well. 

Selling  Fruit  Direct  to  Consumer. 

Next  month  The  Fruit-Grower  will 
have  some  special  articles  on  the  sub- 
ject of  marketing  fruits,  and  we  want 
to  hear  from  our  readers  who  have 
sold  a part  of  their  produce  direct.  If 
you  have  a photograph  of  any  of  your 
packages,  send  them  along.  If  you 


Maryland  Horticultural  Society. 

A big  display  of  agricultural  and 
horticultural  products  will  be  made  by 
the  Maryland  Horticultural  Society  at 
its  meeting  to  be  held  on  December 
1 and  2.  All  of  the  local  societies  in 
the  state  will  unite  in  making  this  a 
big  meeting.  Copy  of  the  program 
and  premium  list  can  be  had  by  apply- 
ing to  Prof.  C.  P.  Close,  College  Park, 
Md. 

Change  in  Nursery  Farm. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Welch  of  Mount  Arbor 
Nurseries,  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  and  Mr. 
G.  L.  Welch  of  Plumfield  Nurseries, 


Fighting 


the  Trust!! 


The 


ie  Smashing 
Antl-I rust  Right 
Mow  On  f 


Trust 
Prices 


Eclipsed  at  Last! 

The  World’s  Masterpiece  of  watch  manu- 
facture— the  Burlington  Special— now  sold 
direct  to  the  public  at  its  rock-boltom.  anti-trust 
price  (and  besides  without  middlemen  j. 

Wo  do  not  care  what  it  costST^l^- 

dependent  line;  so  we  make  the  most  sweep- 
ing, baffling  offer  ever  made  on  watches. 

This  is  your  opportunity— NO  W — while  this 
great  anti-trust  offer  lasts— get  the  best  watch 
made  anywhere  at  one-third  the  price  of  other 
high-grade  watches.  We  even  allow  terms 
of  $2.50  a month  on  our  finest  watch — easiest 
payments  at  rock-bottom  price,  the  identical 
price  the  Wholesale  Jeweler  must  pay. 

Watch  Book  on  Request 

this  opportunity.  At  least  we  want  you  to  know 
about  ANTI  TRUST  and  TRUST  PRICES.  Write  to- 
day. Send  a letter  or  postal  ; just  sav,  “Gentlemen, 
please  send  me  your  Free  Watch  Book.”  Address 

BURLINGTON  WATCH  CO. 

Dept.  3328  19th  and  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago 
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GARDENING  DEPARTMENT 


luis  was  prm-ticii.lylmpoB.lbe 
fashioned  hoe,  and  the  old  way 


\.iih  the*  oic-iusmoaeu  «»»«•.  *»*•«  t""'! 

was  hard  wor.»  The  modern  way  is  to  Plant 
in  long  rows,  aa  close  as  the  crop  will  stand, 
,a  , _ .u  —wh  hoe  ten  times 


in  Iona  rows,  aa  ciose  us  mou  -r 
rnd  goVrough  with  the  wheel  hoe  ten  times 
where  y .a  did  o .ce  be.ore.,im<l  much  easier 


tvhore  v »u  aiu  o ice  .mu,  ■ 

No  weeds  ennretthe  best  of  yon  when  you  use 
those  mo  ’ern  tools  and  you  hoid  the  moisture 
in  the  ground.  They  do 

A Day’s  Work  in  60  Minutes. 

The  one  shown  below  opens  end  closes  fnr- 
rows  for  planting,  hoes  the  young  cr-p  astride 
or  between  rows,  cultivates  and  ridges,  it 
necessary.  Takes  seeder,  fertilizer  disc  and 
other  attachment  for  different  kinds  o£ 
work,  when  ordered  th**t  way.  Si  nd  for 
catalog  which  .describes  the  full  lino  Of 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

rnnglni  in  price  from  $2.50  to  $12.00. 
You  can  select  the  one  that  putts  your  > 
purpose  and  your  pocketbook  best. 
Any  one  can  operate  them, 
from  the  email  boy  up.  V™ 
home  r.nd  market  gardens. 

Addre-s, 

BATEMAN 
M’F’G  CO.I 

Box  1506 

Grenloch,N.J. 


No.  1 
Double 


or  Single 
Wheel  floe 


Adjustable  X fpp 


Pruner 


cuts  any  size  limb,  more  effec- 
tively in  half  the  time,  without 
the  use  of  a ladder  and  reaches 
limbs  15  ft.  from  the  ground. 

The  Cub  Tree  Pruner 

Is  practical  and  indispensable. 
Guaranteed  to  be  of  the  very 
best  material  and  woikmanship, 
steel  tube  pipe  with  adjustable 
handle,  coarse  and  fine  tooth 
saw,  with  knife  at  end  to  cut 
twigs.  Sent  prepaid  to  any  ad- 
dress. $2.50.  subject  to  exam- 
ination. Let  us  send  Pruner 
before  you  send  any  money; 
write  for  our  11'-  st-ated  folder, 
which  will  convince  you 
Big  inducements  and  exclusive  territory  to  Live 
Agents 

THE  CUB  TOOL  MFG.  CO. 

17-21  Quincy  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


TO  TREE 
n SURGEONS 


You  will  soon  be  busy  operat- 
ing. Have  y u modern,  up- 
to-date  instruments,  to  do  fast, 
easy  and  perfect  work  and  save 
time  and  money?  If  not,  in- 
vestigate. Our  Kansas  Pruning 
Knife  Improved  is  automatic 
—no  hand  levers  to  bother. 
Oar  Happy  Thought  Knife  for  light  work 
has  pump-eun  action  which  means  some- 
thing. Illustrated  circulars  for  the  asisne 

INTERNATIONAL  TOOL  CO. 

49-51  Porter  Street,  DETROIT,  MlCr». 


Eleaching  Celery. 

I have  several  inquiries  lately  about 
bleaching  celery.  One  man  wants  to 
know  how  the  market  growers  get  it 
so  white,  and  if  they  use  chemicals  on 
it.  No,  it  is  not  done  with  chemicals. 

It  is  done  simply  by  keeping  the  light 
away  from  the  stalks.  Without  light 
they  will  grew  tender  and  white.  With 
light  they  will  grow  tough  and  green. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

The  simplest  and  commonest  way  is 
to  pull  soil  up  around  the  plants,  cov- 
ering all  but  the  topmost  leaves.  As 
the  plants  keep  on  growing,  pull  up 
more  soil.  This  hilling-up  process 
should  be  begun  when  the  plants  are 
about  half  grown,  but  can  be  done  at 
r. n y time.  It  is  not  too  late  to  begin 
it  now  in  Missouri  and  South. 

If  you  are  afraid  of  freezing  weather 
soon,  and  the  celery  is  not  sufficiently 
bleached  yet,  you  can  dig  it  up,  pack 
it  in  trenches  or  pits,  and  roof  it  over 
completely.  Another  good  way  is  to 
put  it  in  the  cellar.  Take  up  the 
plants,  rods  and  all,  with  plenty  of 
soil  on  the  roots,  and  pack  them  close 
together,  upright,  right  on  the  cellar 
floor,  with  plenty  of  soil  in  between 
the  p’lants.  Water  occasionally  and  it 
' will  keep  on  growing  and  be  very 
white  and  tender.  I have  had  celery 
nearly  all  winter  this  way. 

it 

Another  Cure  for  Cabcage  Worms. 

It  is  a little  out  of  season  to  talk 
about  killing  cabbage  worms,  but  you 
can  remernber  it  for  next  summer. 
Rev.  W.  D.  McCulley,  Cameron,  Mo., 
writes  for  me  to  tell  all  The  Fruit- 
Grower  readers  about  his  cure  for 
cabbage  worms.  He  says  he  has  used 
it  with  success  for  fifteen  years,  and 
it  has  never  failed.  Use  one  to  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  turpentine  to  a gal- 
lon of  water.  Mix  well,  and  sprinkle 
on  with  a whisk  broom.  He  says  it 
will  surely  drive  the  worms  away  or 
kill  them,  and  will  not  hurt  the  cab- 
bage or  leave  any  bad  taste  on  it. 


just  a few  days  make  when  it  comes  to  «■■***«« 
your  tomatoes.  It's  these  days  that  make  jo-i 
appreciate  Jones’  Seeds.  If  you  want  to  have  the 
first  tomatoes  on  the  market,  plat . our  Dako  a 
Farmer.  It’s  the  earliest.  mos  prolif  c.  ^U 
finest  quality  of  any  known  variety.  It  stands 
shipping  better  than  any  tomato  we  know  of. 

That  is  a broad  statement,  but  it’s  the  truth 
We  know  for  we  originated  and  perfected  the 
Dakota  Farmer,  on  our  Lakevlew  Seed  Farm  in 
this  state. 

Space  does  not  permit  enumerating  our  Superior 
Seeds,  but  we  always  have  the  best  and  that 
why  we  are  known  as  the  RELIABLE  SEED 

HOUSE.  ’ „ 

Every  farmer  and  gardener  should  have  our  new 
19U  catalogue.  Besides  telling  about  our  seeds 
that  you  will  do  well  to  know  about,  it  contains 
information  on  how  to  plant,  and  how  to  raise 
that  will  be  valuable  to  every  one.  Sent  free  on 
request. 


0. S.J ONES  SEED  CO. ^SiouxTalls.S.D. 


Superior  Northern  Grown  Seeds 
Producers  of  The  Best  Seeds  That  Grow. 


ANEW  RASPBERRY 

aria.ll.  . tvordr  PAflV. 


Originated  in  the  Middle- West : hardy,  early. 
la«e*  jet-black  and  a great  producer.  Seven 
yea-s’  test  proves  it  to  be  the  best  commercial 
variety.  Descriptive  Circular  and  Illustrated  Cat- 
alogue „f  all  standard  Fruit  Trees  and  Small 
Fruit  Plants  on  Application. 

H0LSINGER  EROS.  R0SEDALE.  KANSAS 


HARDY  PECAN  TREES 


We  make  a specialty  of  Pecan  Trees  for 
planting  In  Northern  and  Western  sttes  and 
have  budded  varieties  that  are  hardy  as  tar 
no-th  as  Connecticut,  New  York.  Indiana  ana 
Illinois.  Write  for  booklet. 


Arrowfield  Nurseries,  Box  A.,  Petersburg,  Va. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— All  the  l«sdinv  money  mak- 
ing varieties.  Including  Smiths  Blssel”-Best  of  all. 
B.  F.  SMITH,  1847  Barker  Avenue,  Lawrence.  Kansas 


Growing  Plants  for  Sale. 

R.  M.  C.  Rohlfs,  Davenport,  Iowa, 
writes  for  advice  about  growing  plants 
for  sale.  His  letter  is  so  typical  of 
several  I have  had  lately  that  I give  it 
here  in  full: 

“We  are  situated  on  the  main  road 
out  of  town,  and  have  a fine  chance 
to  sell  tomato,  cabbage,  cauliflower 
plants,  etc.  The  farmers  and  even  the 
grocerymen  from  the  small  outside 
towns  come  by  here  with  loads  of 
them.  We  have  been  thinking  that  we 
might  as  well  have  this  trade  as  some- 
one else.  But  we  are  green  on  hotbed 
management,  and  should  like  some 
pointers.  How  many  tomato  and  cab- 
bage plants  can  a man  grow  in  a bed 
of  one  sash?  What  varieties  of  to- 
matoes, one  earlv  and  one  late,  do  you 
recommend?  What  varieties  of  early 
cabbage  and  cauliflower?  The  gro- 
cerymen get  these  in  flats,  say  about 
eighteen  inches  square.  Can  we  sow 
the  seed  right  in  these  flats  and  place 
the  flats  in  the  hotbed  or  must  we 
transplant  from  the  hotbed  into  these 
flats?  What  time  would  you  sow 
your  seeds  and  at  what  temperature 
would  you  held  them?  Further,  we 
could  have  lets  of  calls  for  bedding 
plants,  geraniums,  salvias,  coleus,  vin- 
ca, etc.;  also  canna  bulbs  and  possibly 
gladioli.  Could  I purchase  these  late 
towards  spring  and  hold  them  in  a 
hotbed  until  sold  or  must  I have  a 
regular  greenhouse?  Another  thing  is 
pansies  and  the  blue  mvrtle  or  hardy 
vinca.  Could  I sow  and  plant  these 
this  fall  in  a cold  frame  and  have  them 
early  next  spring?  We  have  an  ele- 
gant location  to  take  in  some  of  this 
1 trade,  if  we  only  had  the  stuff.  We 
should  verv  much  like  to  have  your 
advice  on  the  above  and  any  other  in- 
formation.” 

Yes,  I believe  you  could  do  well 
with  hotbeds  there  in  your  location; 
in  fact,  you  have  jmt  the  right  loca- 
tion for  such  a business.  I would  ad-* 
vise  that  you  put  in  most  of  your  time 


on  the  vegetable  plants  and  not  bother 
very  much  wuh  the  bedding  plants. 
They  are  more  of  a greenhouse  job. 
and  would  require  more  experience 
and  more  equipment  than  you  would 
have,  at  least  at  first.  They  are  hard- 
ly as  profitable  in  the  long  run,  either, 
as  the  vegetable  plants. 

Tomatoes,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
pepper  and  eggplants  are  always  in 
active  demand,  bring  a good,  fair 
price,  and  easily  sold  and  easily 
grown.  If  you  can  get  the  trade,  and 
I don’t  see  why  you  cannot,  in  your 
location,  you  will  certainly  do  well  at 
it.  Later  on,  when  you  get  more  ex- 
perience, you  can  put  up  a small 
greenhouse,  and  go  after  the  bedding 
stock  and  such  stuff  as  that,  but  you 
had  better  go  a little  slow  at  first. 
Don’t  try  to  do  it  all  the  first  year. 
The  flats  you  see  in  the  stores  with 
plants  in  are  a nice  way  to  handle  the 
plants.  You  do  not  plant  the  seed 
right  in  the  flats,  however.  The  plants 
are  started  first  in  a bed  or  in  other 
flats  and  then  when  they  are  about  an 
inch  and.  a half  high  they  are  trans- 
planted to  the  flats  in  which  you  ex- 
pect to  sell  them.  This  requires  some 
experience,  but  you  will  easily  get  the 
knack  of  it  after  you  have  handled 
them  a few  times.  Don’t  be  discour- 
aged, however,  if  you  make  occasion- 
ally a failure  the  first  year. 

As  to  the  varieties  to  grow,  you  will 
find  that  you  will  get  the  best  plants, 
that  is,  the  nicest  looking  ones,  from 
Early  Jer=ey  Wakefield  cabbage. 
Dwarf  Champion  Tomato  and  Earlv 
Snowball  cauliflower,  but  you  should 
add  also  Early  All-Head  cabbage.  New 
Stone  and  Earliana  tomato,  and  the 
Copenhagen  or  Dry  Weather  cauli- 
flower. These  are  splendid  varieties, 
and  would  be  in  demand.  In  peppers 
you  should  grow  the  Cavenne,  Ruby 
kind.  There  are  some  kinds  of  flower 
bedding  plants  that  you  could  grow 
from  seed  like  cabbage,  and  they  are 
easily  grown  and  sell  well.  In  this 
list  would  be  asters,  verbenas,  salvia, 
cosmos  and  possibly  dahlias  from 
seed.  You  can  tell  better  what  you 
can  do  with  these  by  a second  year. 

Keeping  Cow  Ecets  for  Winter. 

Mrs.  Kate  Browning,  Ledyard, 
Iowa,  wants  to  know  about  keeping 
cow  beets  for  winter.  She  also  asks 
about  keeping  watermelons.  I wrote 
her  as  follows: 

You  can  keep  the  cow  beets  in  a 
building  if  you  can  keep  them  from 
freezing.  A slight  frost  will  not  hurt 
them,  but  a freeze  will  cause  them  to 
spoil.’  They  should  be  pulled  as  soon 
as  the  first  frost  kills  the  leaves  ard 


before  there  is  a hard  freeze  enough 
to  hurt  them.  You  can  just  pile  them 
up  like  stovewood,  but  if  they  are  to 
be  kept  until  late  in  the  winter  they 
should  be  covered  some  way  to  keep 
them  from  drying  out  too  much. 

You  can  keep  melons  all  right  by 
keeping  them  dry  and  cool  and  being 
careful  net  to  bruise  them  or  to  break 
the  skin,  but  it  is  hardly  worth  while, 
for  they  don’t  taste  good  after  cool 
weather  comes. 

it 

Last  Call  for  Fall  Bulbs. 

Don’t  forget  there  is  still  time  to 
plant  fall  bulbs,  if  you  hurry.  The 
tulips,  hyacinths,  narcissus  and  crocus 
can  be  planted  any  time  before  the 
ground  freezes,  and  will  bloom  early 
in  the  spring.  They  can  also  be  plant- 
ed in  pots  in  the  house  any  time  be- 
fore Christmas,  and  make  the  very 
finest  of  house  plants.  The  bulbs  are 
cheap,  sure  to  bloom,  and  can  be  had 
of  anv  good  seedsman.  Better  try  a 
{ew.  HENRY  FIELD. 

Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


iiunit 
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Oo<aR&* 


jont  Smd  Me  Out  Ctnt 


wben  you  answer  this  announcement, 
as  I am  Going  to  distFibute  at  least 

one-hundred-thousand  sets  of  the  Dr* 
Hauxwonderfui  “Perfect  Vision”  Spec- 
tacles to  genuine,  bona-fide  spectacle- 
wearers  in  the  next  few  weeks— on  one 
easy,  simple  condition, 


I want  you  to  thoroughly  try  them  on 
vonr  own  eyes,  no  matter  how  weak 


vour  own  cyca,  W r- 

ihey  may  be;  read  the  finest  pnnt. 
thread  the  smallest  eyed  needle  and 
put  them  to  any  test  you  like  in  your 
own  home  in  any  way  you  please. 

Then  after  yon  have  become  absolutely 
and  positively  convinced  that  they  are 
really  and  truly  the  softest,  clearest  and 
best-fitting  glasses  yon  have  ever  had 
on  your  eyes,  you  can  keep  the  ROW^Ii 
Pwir  lorever  w i thou t on©  cent  of  cost,  &nd 
Jusi  Do  Me  A r»od  Thru 
tv  showing  them  around  to  your  neigh- 
bors and  iriends,  and  speak  a good  word 
for  them  everywhere  at  every  opportu- 
nity If  you  want  to  do  me  this  favor 
write  me  at  once  for  my  free  Home 
Eye  Tester  and  £3i]i£5>IJ  Spectacle  Oder. 
Address:—  DR.  tlAUX, 

Haux  Building,  St  Louh.  Mo. 


jjJOTE : — * rrbia  Housois  Per^tlv  Reliable, 


PACKAGES 

FOR  ALL  FRUITS 
AND  VEGETABLES 


We  manufacture  Apple  Boxes,  Strawberry 
crates,  and  all  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Packages. 
We  are  right  at  the  source  of  lumber  supply  in 
Mississippi  and  can  save  you  money  on  any 
Quantity.  Write  for  prices  at  once. 


MISSISSIPPI  MFG.  CO. 

rirvstal  Sorings  Mississippi 


The  Holden  Lightning  Tree  Trimmer 

.1-11 i ^mnr  T r>n  T th  of  staff  easily  adjust 


Strong  keen  Ortven  by  „,ldln,  hornmer  {MS  S 

descriptive  circular  and  price.  A '-.  g SPHINGFIELD.  OHIO. 

J.  W.  HOLDEN  & CO..  136  E.  I leasant  Bi. 


Cronk’s  Pruning 


nothing  better 

MADE 


Forced  from  high  grade  tool  steeL  Finely  tempered. 

F°r?loUd  wro  gEht  steel  fer  ule.  Has  loek  nut  and 

cannot  work  loose  and  ruin  the  shear. 
Strictlv  high  grade  and  has  no  en  al. 

Sold  By  All  First-Class  Dealers. 


.Cronk  & Carrier  Mfg.  Co. 

ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK 


FAVORITE  PRUNING  SAW 


Best  saw  for  Pruning  Trees.  Mounted  ^ Pole.  «£ 

r"tri%8eCcinreUar "'n^VdcT.  ‘ iie.dqu.rtc™  for  boxes  ahd  crates,  BARRELS  BAS- 

Fruit  Packages  of  AU  Kinds  kets.  etc.  whu  *-r  „y^soWur! 

J.  A.  SCHR0ER  i COMPANY  ~ 
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THE  MOST 


Wonderfully  Productive  Fruit  Section 

In  all  the  United  States  to-day,  is  that  tract  of  land  owned  and  now  being  offered  for  sale  by  the  Washington  and  Choctaw  Land  Company  located  near 

YELLOW  PINE,  WASHINGTON  COUNTY,  ALABAMA 

We  make  this  statement  WITHOUT  HESITATION,  RESERVATION  OR  FEAR  OF  SUCCESSFUL  CONTRADICTION  and  if  you 
are  not  already  familiar  with  the  conditions  upon  which  this  claim  is  made,  you  should  not  let  your  eye  wander  from  this  page  until  you  have  '\  HOR- 
OUGHLY  D1GES  1 ED  what  we  have  to  say  regarding  the^e  lands,  for  the  good  and  sufficient  reason  that  it  presents  to  you  SO  UNUSUAL  AN 

OPPOR  rUNI'i  Y that  you  cannot  afford  not  to  know  all  about  it. 


HOMESEEKERS! 


A WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNITY 

This  Washington  and  Choctaw  territory  offers  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  Northern  farm  renters  who 
find  land  prices  too  high  in  their  native  state,  or  to 
the  town  man  who  wants  to  get  away  from  city  strife 
and  small  salaries,  or  to  the  farm  owner  who  wants  a 
pleasant  Southern  home  where  he  can  pass  his  win- 
ters and,  best  of  all,  to  the  man  who  wants  to  invest 
in  lands  which  are  rapidly  increasing  in  value.  One  of 
these  productive  ten-acre  farms  in  Alabama,  very  ap- 
propriately called  “the  wonderland,”  will  yield  an  in- 
come of  from  $3,000  to  $5,000  a year  to  settlers;  and  in- 
vestors and  speculators  who 
buy  this  land  are  assured  of 
big  returns. 

EASY  PAYMENTS— You  can 
buy  this  land  on  long  time, 
with  annual  payments  or  on 
little  monthly  payments  of 
$5.00  a month,  as  you  prefer. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  you 
should  live  in  Alabama  to  be 
a purchaser.  You  can  stay 
at  home,  if  you  please,  and 
pay  for  the  property  out  of 
your  earnings  and  watch  it 
grow  in  value.  No  one, 
therefore,  need  be  deprived 
of  this  great  opportunity  be- 
cause of  the  conditions  of 
payment. 

Unimproved  Land  Sold  at 
$25  an  Acre  and  Up. 

THE  SOIL — A sandy  loam, 
entirely  controllable  and 
without  a peer  in  produc- 
tiveness. Northern  men  have 
successfully  tilled  it  for 
fourteen  years  and  made 

money.  No  guess  work  nor  theory,  but  known 
to  be  good  dirt  from  actual  test. 

ooIE*U'IB?;\TE*T7Th?,  climate  is  indeed  sublime. 

Situated  within  60  miles  of  the  Gulf  Coast,  and  at  Fnr Rltctnpec  and 
an  elevation  of  300  feet  above  sea  level,  the  Gulf  "Or  DUSlIlrSS  dllU 
breezes  make  it  comparatively  cool  in  summer, 
while  the  Gulf  Stream  moderates  the  winters.  Out- 
of-door  work  goes  on  every  month  in  the  year,  and 
there  is  never  any  snow. 

THE  RAIN  FALL  averages  59  inches  per  year, 
every  month  having  a share;  no  drouths,  no  irriga- 
tion needed,  there  being  ample  and  adequate  rains 
for  all  crops. 


Now  Being  Offered 
SPECIALLY  PRODUCTIVE 


.Ifl  AADC  gulf  coast 

I UaAU  HE  FARM  LANDS 
Price — S25  an  acre  and  up. 
Terms — $5  a month  and  up. 


INVESTORS! 


.Scientific 
'farming  rein- 
forced by  Northern 
brains  and  energy,  is 
accomplishing  wonders 
in  this  three  and  four-crop 
a-year  country. 


A GREAT  FRUIT  DISTRICT 

It  is  an  old-time  saying,  and  a very  true  one  as 
well,  that  the  “proof  of  the  pudding  Is  in  the  eating  of 
it.”  In  like  manner  with  land  offerings.  It  is  not  the 
promises  that  can  be  framed  up  in  its  behalf  that 
count  so  much  as  It  Is  the  actual  proof  that  can  be 
submitted  In  support  of  the  claims  that  are  made,  and 
it  is  in  this  respect  that  the  Wnxhington  & Choctaw 
Lnu<l  Co.  has  a material  advantage  over  the  great 
majority  of  land  offerings. 

HERE  IS  THE  PROOF 

We  not  alone  say  that  we 
have  the  greatest  fruit  dis- 
trict anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try, but  we  offer  in  support 
of  our  assertion  the  experi- 
ence of  those  who  have  al- 
ready produced  results  that 
challenge  comparison  with 
any  other  fruit  section,  no 
matter  where  it  is  located. 
Take  for  illustration  the  ex- 
perience of  Mr.  H.  D.  Wing, 
who,  until  he  sold  his  hold- 
ings a short  time  ng<>,  »vas 
the  owner  of  700  acres  lo- 
cated in  the  midst  of,  and 
surrounded  by,  the  Wash- 
ington & Choctaw  lands  of- 
fered in  this  advertisement. 
Of  this  700  acres,  Mr.  Wing 
had  200  set  out  with  trees; 
the  remaining  500  was  un- 
improved. 


.•Butler, 


TWO  NEW  TOWN  SITES 

A Few 

Choice  Lots 

For  Sale 

HeaungSprings 


Residence  Pur-j' 
poses  m 


HEALTHFULNESS. — The  territory  has  been  under 
observation  and  reported  on  for  a number  of 
years  by  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Com- 
mission, and  these  reports  say  that  it  is  the  only 
part  of  the  United  States  absolutely  free  from  local 
diseases. 


Here  are  Two 
New  Towns 
ALPHA  and 
OMEGA 
Founded under 
the  most 


THe  WATER. — Its  natural  purity  is  proven  by 
analysis,  which  shows  the  water  to  have  been  the 

rest  of  9,000  samples  examined  by  the  University  auspicious 
Illinois.  j • * 

, conditions  in 

THE  PEOPLE. — This  territory  is  being  populated  _ j - 

with  energetic,  red-blooded  white  men  from  the  very  midst 
North,  and  this  colony  gives  Indications  of  continu-  of  the  finest 
ing  without  a rival  in  the  entire  South.  . . , 

JHE  CROPS. — Anything  can  be  grown  on  the  farming  land 

Washington  & Choctaw  land  that  can  be  raised  that  America 

elsewhere.  Crops  can  be  produced  twelve  months  i , 

In  the  year,  and  more  corn  can  be  grown  to  the  can  boast  Of* 

acre  than  is  possible  in  the  best  corn  states  of  the 

North. 


Yellow  Pine 


If  business  keeps 

you  jn  the 

*5'*  Summer,  spend 

your  Winters  in  Alabama, 
in  comfort  and  at  a profit. 

THIRTY  CAR  LOADS  OF  PEACHES 

From  this  improved  land,  which  was  only  a 
three-year-old  venture,  he  produced  this  season 
thirty  carloads  of  peaclies,  which  was  such  tangible 
evidence  of  the  productiveness  of  the  land  from  a 
fruit-grower’s  standpoint,  that  a corporation  offer- 
ed him,  and  he  accepted  $150,000  for  his  holdings. 
This  gave  him  close  to  $700  per  acre  for  his  im- 
proved land  and  $50  per  acre  for  his  raw  land. 
What  more  need  we  say?  What  more,  indeed,  can 
we  say?  Unless  possibly  it  is  to  offer  more  of  the 
same  kind  of  convincing  proof,  which  we  eould  do, 
if  space  permitted  and  which  we  will  be  glad  Co  do 
by  letter  to  interested  parties  upon  request 

OTHER  PRODUCTS 

But  in  addition  to  being  the  very  best  of  fruit 
lands,  the  acres  controlled  by  the  Washington  & 
Choctaw  Land  Co.  show  up  wonderfu!l\  well  also 
for  all  sorts  of  grains,  including  corn,  oats  and  rve, 
also  cotton,  sugar  cane,  etc.  It  is  admirably 
adapted,  too,  for  stock  raising.  This  year  many 
fields  of  corn  in  ihis  region  have  produced  from  90 
to  112  bushels  to  the  acre. 

CUCUMBERS  AND  BEANS  run  from  $350  to  $450 
per  acre. 

TOMATOES  this  season  brought  the  growers  In  ex- 
cess of  $200  per  acre. 

IRISH  POTATOES  bring  $150  per  acre. 

SWEET  POTATOES  run  up  to  $250  per  acre. 
ASPARAGUS  netted  over  $400  per  acre. 

ADDITIONAL  ADVANTAGES 

With  such  returns  as  these  per  acre,  coupled 


They  are  the 
first  towns  es- 
tablished by  the 
Washington 
and  Choctaw 
Railway  and 
they  are 
being  offered 
at  low 
prices  and  on 
easy 

payments. 


In  keeping  with  the  broad,  liberal  and  well-de- 

_ fined  policy  of  the  Washington  & Clioctaw  Land  ...  .,  „ , . , -■ ^ 

MARKETS. — There  is  unlimited  demand  for  every-  Co.,  which  is  to  leave  nothing  undone  that  will  in  ^ac*  that  several  crops  may  be  grown 

thing  the  grower  has  to  sell.  Railways  near-bv  pro-  any  way  contribute  to  the  comfort,  convenience  Year’  and  that  the  early  crops  are  ready 

vide  fast  trains  to  carry  the  produce  to  the  States,  and  benefit  generally  of  those  who  locate  on  our  ior  the  market  at  a time  when  supplies  can  be  had 
both  North  and  South,  with  low  freight  rates  and  lands,  there  has  been  established  right  in  the  midst  I1’0.01  ,n?  °ther  source,  thus  affording  a ready  mar- 
" ‘ of  our  holdings  the  towns  of  ALPHA  and  OMEGA. 

The  purpose  we  have  had  in  mind  in  opening  up 
these  towns  Is  that  suitable  provision  may  be  made 
fur  business  houses  that  desire  to  locate  where 
they  can  cater  to  the  needs  of  the  people  who  are 

now  flocking  In  large  numbers  to  the  adjoining  Washington  & Chociaw  lands,  and  which  also  is  the 
territory.  Jn  addition  to  that  these  towns  will  af-  principal  town  of  Washington  County,  the  United 
ford  a desirable  location  for  those  who,  during  the  States  Government  has  an  experimental  station 
faster  here  than  they  have  in  most  parts  "of  Tha  winter  months,  want  to  establish  themselves  in  with  salaried  representatives  in  charge  whose  busi- 
country.  Southern  homes  with  a view  to  escaping  the  in-  ness  and  pleasure  it  is  to  advise  and  assist  settlers 

FIVF-Antt?  mirn«nn«  clement  weather  of  Northern  localities.  We  did  not  along  lines  that  will  be  a material  help  to  them  in 

n.vt-AiRE  ORCHARDS — Our  nursery  deDartment  establish  these  towns  at  the  outset  because  we  obtaining  the  best  results.  Such  assistance  is  a 

lew  district  and  is  an 


quick  service. 

NURSERY. — We  are  establishing  a nursery  in  the 
midst  of  our  holdings,  consisting  of  320  acres,  which 
when  completed  will  be  the  largest  nursery  in  the 
South.  We  will  supply  our  settlers  with  all  their 
nursery  needs  at  a big  discount.  We  have  many 
good  things  to  offer  settlers  in  our  region.  We  see 
no  reason  why  land  values  should  not  increase 


ket  at  top-notch  prices,  how  can  there  he  any  pos- 
sible question  as  to  the  value  of  such  farm  lands? 

U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  HELPS 

At  Fruitdale,  which  lies  in  close  proximity  to  the 


will  nlflnt  vmi  a H i esiaoi isn  mese  Towns  ai  me  ouisei  Decause  we  ooiaimng  tne  oest  results.  S 

it  foi^ five  vears  care  of  knew  that  until  the  people  began  coming  in  to  the  great  boon  to  settlers  in  a ne\ 

business  of  ours  hni°  Pnmnf ion!  adjoining  territory  there  would  be  nothing  to  sup-  advantage  not  to  be  overlooked. 

"5®  port  them.  Now.  however,  that  the  tide,  of  emi- 


will  plant  and  oversee  your  orchard.  Tn  many 
other  ways  we  are  prepared  to  be  of  service  to  you. 
vour  success  in  a measure  is  our  success,  and  we 
help  you  get  properly  started. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  BOOKLET 
If  you  were  sure  you  could  make  $3,000  to  $5,000' 
per  year  from  a farm  in  the  Washington  & Choctaw 
territory,  would  you  be  interested?  We  print  a 20- 
page  booklet  that  tells  all  about  this  land  and  gives; 
PJany  letters  from  people  who  know  the  land,  have 
i , I1  ^d,  ™ho  are  doinS  well.  Send  for  this 
booklet  It  is  free.  We  want  you  to  see  it  and  to 
know  about  this  beautiful  Country  we  are  offering 
at  such  low  prices  and  on  such  easy  terms.  You1 
can  go  to  this  new  country  and  be  sure  that  your 
tu’1!!  twice— yes,  three  times,  the 

m°n,ey  that  it  will  produce  in  the  North.  This  is 
liot  Idle  talk — it  is  a fact  and  our  booklet  will  prove 
it  to  you.  Send  for  it.  Your  future  success  Is  cer- 
tainly worth  a postage  stamp.  Send  for  this  book— 
” ™a.y  s *ye  you  ideas  you  never  thought  of  before, 
and  it  costs  you  nothing. 


gration  is  so  strongly  headed  in  that  direction, 
these  towns  have  become  a necessity  and  for  that 
reason  they  have  been  established.  We  are  not, 
however,  making  their  opening  an  occasion  for  the 
burning  of  red  fire  or  the  booming  of  cannon.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  modestly  established  as  the 
natural  outcome  of  a growing  and  thriving  com- 
munity and  their  rapid  development  from  now  on 
is  a foregone  conclusion. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


We  want  aeents  to  sell  oui 
land  in  unoccupied  territory. 

$ . j ji : K Write  for  terms.  We  have  a 

good  piece  of  land  and  we  want  honest  men  to  sell  it  for  us. 


ALABAMA  FARM  LANDS 

Editorial  Alabama  Baptist,  Sept.  28,  1910. 

Alabama  farm  lands  are  tlie  State’s  greatest 
ns'-et.  Long  after  the  mines  are  exhausted  tlie 
foil  will  yet  produce  those  things  which  are 
life’s  real  necessities.  These  lands  are  still  cheap 
— ridiculously  cheap — and  those  who  have  the 
foresight  to  acquire  them  uow  will  realize  a 
handsome  advance  in  a few  years  or  leave  them 
ns  a priceless  heritage  to  their  children.  The 
time  is  not  far  removed  when  all  lauds  capable 
of  cultivation  in  this  state  will  be  worth  a 
HUNDRED  DOLLARS  PFR  ACRE  while  the  soil 
of  the  rich  alluvial  prairies  and  that  near  the 
larger  centers  of  population  will  command  eon- 
siderably  more.  THE  TIME  TO  BUY  IS  NOW, 
and  there  is  no  better  rlnee  in  the  world  to  niuke 
the  investment  than  right  here  in  Alabama. 


LEARN  THE  FACTS 

All  we  ask  of  those  who  are  interested  In  farm- 
ing and  fruit  growing  is  that  they  take  the  time  to 
learn  the  actual  facts  as  they  bear  upon  the  land 
now  being  offered  by  (he  Washington  Choctaw 
Land  Co.  We  know  absolutely  that  there  is  no  land 
proposition  on  the  market  today— nor  Is  there 
likely  to  be  in  the  future — that  presents  anything 
like  so  great  an  opportunity  as  we  are  offering  just 
at  this  time. 

GOOD  LAND  $25.00  AN  ACRE  AND  UP  ON  EASY 
PAYMENTS 


Washington  and  Choctaw  Land  Co. 

6154  Times  Building 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Get  Our  Free  Booklet 

Mail  this  coupon  or  send  us  your  name  on  a 
postal  card  to  the  WASHINGTON  & CHOCTAW 
LAND  CO.,  6154  Times  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
we  will  send  you  a handsome  illustrated  booklet- 
telling  all  about  our  lands. 


Name 


Address 
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Questions  and  Answers 

Stocks  for  Fruit  Trees. 

I have  been  reading  considerable 
about  fruit  but  have  not  found  what 
I want  to  know.  It  is  this,  our  apples 
and  peaches  are  always  killed  by  an 
April  freeze  as  they  bloom  in  March. 
Now  is  there  no  other  tree  that  I 
can  bud  and  graft  that  will  hold 
them  back  to  escape  this  late  freeze. 

I have  tried  the  persimmon.  It 
blooms  so  late  it  is  never  killed;  in 
fact  it  never  starts  to  leaf  until  all 
danger  of  frost  is  over,  but  apple 
grafts  will  not  grow  on  it.  If  we 
could  find  some  forest  tree  that  the 
apple  would  grow  on  in  which  the 
sap  begins  to  rise  late,  we  could  al- 
ways have  fruit.  What  do  you  think 
about  it  and  what  trees  would  be  a 
success,  if  any.  A.  B.  C. 

Pikeville,  Tenn. 

Your  scheme  will  not  work.  Trees 
will  come  to  leaf  independantly  of 
root  action,  if  the  tempearture  sur- 
rounding the  twigs  is  suitable.  You 
can  easily  demonstrate  this  fact.  Cut 
off  some  twigs  of  your  trees,  or 
shrubs  in  late  February  or  March 
and  put  in  a glass  of  water  in  your 
Kving  room.  They  will  open,  and  yet 
are  independant  of  root  action.  An- 
other demonstration.  During  late 
winter,  while  the  weather  is  still  cold, 
pull  into  a warm  room  through  a 
window  the  branch  of  some  tree  or 
vine,  and  close  up  the  opening  so 
that  the  branch  is  in  the  room  but 
the  rest  of  the  plant  outside.  The 
branch  will  some  to  leaf,  yet  the 
portion  uotside  the  house  may  be 
frozen  solid.  Root  action  has  had 
nothing  to  do  with  bringing  out  the 
buds.  Working  trees  onto  roots 
that  start  late  will  have  little  influence 
in  holding  them  back  in  the  spring. 

If  you  have  a large  orchard,  try 
orchard  heaters  to  protect  your  trees 
from  the  late  freeze.  They  will  do 
the  work  of  preventing  injury  from 
late  freezes. 

% 


Winter  Protection. 

What  is  the  best  method  of  pro- 
tecting tender  varieties  of  grape  vines, 
roses,  shrubs,  raspberry  canes,  etc., 
so  that  they  may  not  winter-kill? 

How  and  when  should  they  be  cov- 
ered in  the  spring? 

How  should  cannas,  dahlias,  etc., 
be  cared  for  during  the  winter  to  pre- 
vent rotting? — E.  S.,  Butler,  Mo. 

Roses  and  other  ornamental  plants 
can  be  protected  from  winter  killing 
by  tying  it  into  a bale  with  straw, 
corn  stalks  or  grass.  Grape  vines  and 
raspberries  are  most  easily  protected 
by  bending  the  canes  over  and  cover- 
ing with  soil.  The  plants  should  be 
covered  before  the  hard  freezing 
weather  comes,  and  remain  covered 
until  the  very  cold  weather  is  passed. 

Cannas,  dahlias  and  other  tender 
roots  should  be  dug  up  after  frost  has 
killed  the  leaves  and  put  in  a cool,  dry 
cellar.  Don’t  shake  all  of  the  soil  off 
the  roots  before  storing,  but  let  it  be- 
come perfectly  dry. 

•Sjjfc 

How  to  Increase  Bulbs. 

How  should  the  little  bulblets  be 
treated  that  appear  on  the  stems  of 
the  Tiger  lilly? 

Can  the  old  gladiolus  bulbs  be 
planted  a second  time,  and  with  what 
results.— F.  N.,  Cascade  Springs,  S.  D. 

The  bulblets  (bulbels)  of  the  Tiger 
lily  should  be  gathered  in  the  fall  and 
planted  at  once  in  good  soil.  It 
will  be  best  to  give  the  soil  a good 
mulch  or  straw  during  the  winter  to 
keep  from  freezing  to  deep.  The 
bulbels  will  grow  rapidly  as  soon  as 
spring  weather  comes,  and  will  bloom 
in  the  third  or  fourth  year. 

Gladiolus  bulbs  (more  correctly 
termed  “corms”)  should  be  be  dug 
after  the  weather  becomes  frosty. 
The  corm  will  be  found  attached  to 
the  top  of  the  hard,  wrinkled  mass 
that  was  the  corm  planted  in  the 
spring.  This  old  dried  corm  should  be 
broken  away,  but  the  new  corm  should 
not  be  pealed  clean,  only  the  stem 
cut  off  within  a couple  of  inches  of 
the  base.  Store  them  in  a cool  dry 
place  during  the  winter,  and  plant 
again  in  the  spring.  When  well  cared 


for  they  will  continue  to  bloom  for 
years  and  increase  in  numbers. 

These  corms  will  make  numerous 
little  corms  (cormels)  around  the  old 
plants,  which  is  planted  in  the  spring 
will  make  good  strong,  flowering 
plants  the  next  year.  Most  varieties 
of  gladoli  reproduce  rapidly. 

Ht 

How  Many  Acres? 

How  many  acres  of  Ben  Davis, 
York  Imperial,  Winesap  and  Jona- 
than apples  would  I need  to  induce 
buyers  to  come  any  buy  my  apples. 

What  number  of  acres  would  one 
gasoline  sprayer  cover? 

What  varieties  would  you  think 
best  to  plant?  I want  plenty  of 
orchard  but  not  so  much  as  to  be  un- 
profitable. I have  30  acres,  and  am 
thinking  of  planting  30  more.  D.  W. 

S.,  Marion,  Ky. 

It  is  an  impossible  matter  to  say 
how  many  acres  of  apples  would  be 
needed  to  induce  buyers  to  come  and 
buy  the  fruit.  It  depends,  not  so 
much  on  the  size  of  the  orchard  or 
variety  of  fruit  as  it  does  on  the  de- 
gree of  perfection  of  the  fruit  and  the 
amount  of  effort  the  planter  puts 
into  letting  buyers  know  there  is 
fruit  to  be  bought.  One  acre  of  ex- 
ceptionally fine  fruit  will  be  a much 
stronger  drawing  card  than  a thous- 
and acres  of  scaby,  wormy  and  other- 
wise poor  stuff.  Buyers  are  keen  to 
hear  of  good  fruit,  but  turn  a deaf 
ear  to  orchards  that  have  poor  fruit, 
and  especially  when  those  orchards 
are  not  in  a section  where  orchards 
are  numerous. 

I would  advise  not  strive  to  cover 
a large  area  of  land  with  an  orchard, 
but  to  take  a small  acreage  and  make 
it  produce  the  very  best.  The  small 
orchards  are  the  money  makers. 

A power  sprayer  of  any  kind  will 
not  effectively  cover  more  than  twen- 
ty acres  of  apples,  where  the  trees 
are  large.  It  will  not  do  this,  and 
do  it  well,  on  steep,  hilly  lands  that 
can  not  be  easily  driven  over.  Too 
many  growers  try  to  make  one  power 
outfit  cover  a hundred  acres  or  even 
more.  It  is  not  a success. 

There  is  considerable  latitude  in 
the  list  of  varieties  that  may  be 
planted  in  a commercial  orchard; 
and  much  depends  on  local  condi- 
tions. In  your  part  of  the  country 
I would  think  the  varieties  you  men- 
tion as  having,  would  be  well  adapted. 
And  among  the  newer  varieties  De- 
licious, King  David,  and  Champion, 
seem  to  do  very  well. 

# 

There  is  a tiny  worm  that  gets 
into  grapes  here  sometimes,  commenc- 
ing when  the  berry  is  about  grown. 

It  seems  to  be  worse  in  some  lo- 
calities than  in  others.  I was  troub- 
led with  it  last  year  to  some  extent 
for  the  first  time,  but  this  year  very 
little;  yet  grapes  within  a mile  were 
almost  destroyed,  unless  sacked,  both  i 
years.  The  latter  vines  were  near 
the  woods,  which  might  make  a dif- 
ference. It  has  been  suggested  that 
to  burn  up  everything  in  the  way  of 
refuse  or  trash  might  help;  but  I 
hate  to  see  that  advocated,  except 
as  a last  resort,  as  the  ground  needs 
the  manure.  In  my  case,  I bury 
deeply,  instead  of  burning,  all  trash, 
about  as  fast  as  it  accumulates,  even 
to  the  grape  clippings,  which  I trim 
off  before  freezing  of  the  ground  and 
bury  as  deeply  as  I can.  Can  you 
throw  any  light  on  the  trouble?  Is 
burying  trash  as  effective  as  burning 
it  to  destroy  insects? 

What  is  the  history  and  best  way 
to  fight  the  bag-worm,  which  has 
practically  defoliated  many  shade  and 
some  fruit  trees  in  this  locality  this 
year? — R. 

The  worms  in  your  grapes  are  pos- 
sibly the  grape  curculio.  It  can  be 
prevented  by  spraying;  but  if  you 
have  just  a few  vines  for  home  use. 
a much  easier  means  is  to  sack  the 
grapes.  Use  a one  or  two-pound  sack. 
Pin  it  over  the  cluster  about  time 
the  grapes  have  begun  to  enlarge  in 
early  summer.  This  will  not  only 
keep  the  curculio  away  from  the  fruit, 
but  also  prevent  a good  deal  of  rot- 
ting, and  keep  the  dust  off.  These 
curculio  hibernate  in  the  old  leaves 


• Gateway  to  Tayette- Idaho- 


MR.  RENTER— MR.  OFFICE  MAN— MR.  HOME  OWNER 

Are  You  Satisfied 


with  your  lot  wherever  you  may  be,  if  not  look  into  the  possibili- 
ties of  PAYETTE,  Idaho,  where  the  sun  shines  300  days  in  the 
year,  where  WATER  is  abundant  every  day  in  the  year,  just  as 
much  as  you  want,  when  you  want  it,  where  farmers  are  realizing 
over  $500.00  per  acre  for  Apples,  Prunes,  Strawberries  and  Pears, 
where  Corn  yields  75  bushels  per  acre,  Oats  60  to  100,  Potatoes 
200  to  500  per  acre.  Where  the  pure  mountain  water  and  air 
makes  the  asthma,  catarrh  or  lung  sufferer  a well  person  in  a few 
months. 

Prices  are  still  within  reach  of  all,  but  are  advancing  fast. 
Come  and  see  this  valley  and  be  convinced  of  the  above.  We  can 
show  you.  Or  write  us  for  booklet  and  map  and  ask  questions 
which  we  will  gladly  answer. 

Payette  Land  Company 


PAYETTE 

IDAHO 


MORRISANIA 


Trads  are  Going  Fad 

During  the  past  season  many  Fruit-Grower  readers  have»vis- 
ited  Morrisania,  and  every  person  who  saw  the  place  was  not  only 
pleased  with  it,  but  said  that  it  was  one  place  which  had  not  been 
overrated.  Some  of  these  persons  did  not  buy,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  but  many  have  bought,  and  about  half  the  land  to  be 
disposed  of  has  already  been  sold.  If  you  want  a tract  of  this  fine 
fruit  land,  you  should  act  promptly.  i 

In  recommending  Morrisania  to  its  readers  The  Fruit-Grower 
has  explained  why  it  has  been  done.  It  isn’t  the  only  good  fruit 
district,  by  any  means — there  are  many  of  them,  East  and  West. 
Yet  it  has  peculiar  advantages,  and  as  there  is  more  of  the  land 
than  we  want  for  our  own  use,  part  of  it  is  offered  to  those  who 
will  help  to  make  of  it  an  ideal  fruit-growing  community. 

PRICES  AND  TERMS 

Morrisania  Tracts  are  Sold  On  Two  Plans 

Plan  One — Land,  with  perpetual  water  right,  at  $300  per 
acre ; one-third  cash,  balance»in  four  years,  at  6 per  cent  interest. 

Plan  Two — Land,  with  perpetual  water  right,  planted  to  fruit 
trees  and  cared  for  for  five  years,  at  $400  per  acre ; one-fourth 
cash,  balance  in  four  years  at  6 per  cent.  , 

This  is  not  low-priced  land,  but  it  is  worth  the  money,  and 
orchards  in  bearing  prove  it.  If  you  want  a tract  of  the  very 
finest  fruit  land,  amid  ideal  surroundings,  or  if  some  member  ot 
vour  family  must  seek  Colorado’s  wonderful  climate,  investigate 
Morrisania.  Send  for  beautiful  booklet,  and  if  desired  we  can 
give  names  of  subscribers  who  have  visited  Morrisania  and  will 
tell  you  what  they  think  of  it. 

JAMES  M.  IRVINE 

Editor  The  Fruit-Grower  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 
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Write  Now  for  This 

Series  of  Seven  Beautifully  Illustrated  Books 


THE  subjectoi  Irrigation  Is  now  of  greatest  Interest 
and  fascination  to  those  desiring  to  make  money 
In  farming.  There  Is  a vast  lack  of  real  Informat- 
ion concerning  this  stupendous  National  enterprise. 
In  order  to  give  you  a correct  Idea  of  the  subject 
and  call  attention  to  one  of  the  wonderful  oppor- 
tunities opened  up  by  Irrigation,  I have  prepared 
Seven  Books  and  Bulletins  constituting  a complete 
and  valuable  Reference  Series  on  Irrigation.  These 
books,  which  have  cost  thousands  of  dollars  to 
prepare  and  distribute,  will  be  sent  absolutely  free 
to  anyone,  anywhere,  who  Is  Interested  In  this  sub- 
ject. The  miracles  of  crop  production  wrought  In 
the  Pecos  Valley  as  a result  of  scientific  Irrigation 
are  so  amazing  as  to  be  almost  past  belief. 


TN  the  marvelously  fertile  Pecos  Valley  of  Texas 
* fortunes  are  being  made  by  Farmers  and  Fruit 
Growers  cultivating  10,  20  and  4C  acre  tracts  by  Ir- 
rigation methods.  With  the  aid  of  water,  ready  for 
use  Just  when  and  whero  needed,  these  small  farms 
are  made  to  yield  almost  fabulous  profits.  These 
rich  and  fertile  Pecos  Valley  Lands  are  today  sel- 
ling at  considerably  less  than  one-fifth  the  price 
of  Irrigated  Land  In  the  Northwest  and  In  the  Grand 
Valley  of  Colorado,  yet  It  Is  the  opinion  of  many 
good  judges  that  the  Pecos  Valley  has  the  finest 
Irrigated  Lands  In  the  world.  In  this  magic  region, 
fruits  grow  to  perfection.  Peaches  yield  $1,000  to 
$1,200  per  acre.  Apple  trees  are  worth  $40  a piece. 
Pears,  Plums  and  Grapes  are  big  money  crops. 
Celery  and  Asparagus  yield  $600  an  acre;  Berries 
up  to  $500;  Cantaloupes  from  $300  to  $600:  Alfalfa 
from  $126  to  $160  per  acre  In 


€€ 


Pecos  Valley 

The  Land  of  Astounding  Crop  Yields 99 


My  Free  Series  on  Irrigation  tells  a wonderfully 
graphic  fact  story  of  one  of  the  greatest  Irri- 
gation projects  ever  undertaken.  It  tells  you  the 
entire  history  of  the  famous  Imperial  Reservoir  Sys- 
tem from  start  to  finish.  This  immense  Pecos 
Valley  Enterprise,  with  over  64  miles  of  canals.  Is 
now  completed.  Water  Is  ready  to  be  turned  on 
the  land  and  crops  are  being  planted.  Farmers 
are  flocking  in  and  the  marvelously  rich  and  pro- 
ductive acres  are  being  rapidly  taken  up.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  being  spent  for  Improvements 
In  this  Magic  Valley.  Behind  the  Farmer  and  Land 
Owner  is  the  faith  of  millions  of  dollars  Invested 
by  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  & Orient  Railway  along 
its  route  right  through  the  heart  of  the  Valley. 


Wonderful  Opportunities! 

Take  a look  at  the  map.  Note  the  arrow’s  point.  Right  there  In 
toe  heart  of  the  famous  Pecos  Valley  lie  opportunities  of  amazing 
richness.  In  the  rapidly  closing  gap  marking  the  uncompleted  4 
portion  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  <fe  Orient  Railway,  fortunes 
should  be  made  from  10,  20  and  40  acre  farms.  This  great 
Trunk  Line,  building  daily  on  the  shortest  route  (by  500  mile) 
from  Kansas  City  to  the  Pacific  Colist,  is  spending  mil- 
lions. Nearly  1,000  miles  of  road  are  now  in  operation. 

Construction  work  Is  being  vigorously  pushed.  Your 
opportunity  lie*  in  getting  in  ahead  of  the  railroad  be- 
fore that  gap  closest  Let  me  show  you  how  you  can 
own  a 10,  20  or  40  acre  Irrigated  Pecos  Valley  Farm  / 


■p*  VERY  intelligent  man  and  woman  In  the  country 
—especially  every  Practical  Farmer  — should 
have  this  invaluable  Free  Series  on  Irrigation  — 
Seven  Superbly  Illustrated  Books  and  Bulletins  — 
for  their  educational  value,  as  well  as  for  the  fas- 
cinating style  with  which  the  authors  have  exploited 
the  amazing  facts  underlying  this  colossal  feat  of 
Irrigation  in  the  Pecos  Valley.  Irrigation  has  al- 
ready added  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  actual  wealth  of  our  country.  It  is  a subject 
of  great  and  rapidly  growing  interest.  Our  greatest 
public  men  are  awakened  to  the  wonderful  possi- 
bilities of  Irrigation.  Ex-President  Roosevelt  lent 
his  great  influence  to  the  passage  of  laws  that  have 
resulted  in  reclaiming  millions  of  acres  of  arid  land, 
today  yielding  bountiful  crops. 
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at  less  than  its  real  value— on  easy  monthly 
payments.  Just  write  me  today  for  the  Com- 
plete Series  on  Irrigation  and  my  Special 
Offer  to  Investors  and  Farm  Home  Seek- 
ers. These  will  cost  you  nothing.  Mail 
the  coupon  right  now!  I am  assist- 
ing the  owners  of  these  lands  and 
Irrigation  system  to  settle  up 
this  country. 

F.  A.  Hombeck, 

Land  Commissioner, 
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K.  C.  ,M.  & O.  Ry., 
)2  Baltimore  Are., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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V Oiit  and 
Mail  This  To 

f.  A.  HORNBECK, 

Land  Commissioner, 

k ^ K.  C.  M.  & O.  Ry., 

* 1002  Baltimore  Are., 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


P'.ease  send  me  Seven  Superbly 
Illustrated  Booklets  on  money  ■■ 
making  on  Irrigated  Land  In  the  H 
Pecos  Valley,  Texas.  ^ 


Name 


Address 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growing  in  “The  Land  of 
Manatee”  on  The  West  Coast  of  Florida 
Net  $500  to  $1500  Per  Acre. 

Quick  transportation  and  low  freight  rates  to  best  Eastern  and  Northern 
Markets  via  S.  A.  L.  Ry.  insures  the  highest  prices  at  all  seasons. 

ORANGES  GRAPEFRUIT.  CELERY  AND  OTHER 
VEGETABLES — reach  the  highest  state  of  perfection  tn  the 
"LAND  OF  MANATEE" 

TEN  ACRES  WILL  MAKE  YOU  INDEPENDENT. 

Cheap  lands  can  be  had  for  a limited  time,  but  prices  are  advancing  as 
the  demand  is  increasing  rapidly.  The  favorable  reports  from  the  satisfied 
thousands  who  are  now  realizing  the  result  of  their  investment  are  interest- 
ing the  whole  country. 

TWO  AND  THREE  CROPS  A YEAR 

•re  not  exceptional — climate  is  perfect — labor  abundant — pure,  fresh 
water,  supply  unlimited. 

Write  to-day  for  instructive  booklet  fully  describing  this  wonderful 
country.  Address  : 

J.  W.  WHITE,  General  Industrial  Agent, 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY, 

Dept.  L NORFOLK.  VA. 


during  the  winter,  and  hence  the  ad- 
visability of  burning  the  brush..  It 
is  better  to  use  a mulch  of  stable 
manure,  or  in  a large  vineyard  to 
grow  a cover  crop,  rather  than  to 
depend  on  these  old,  infested  cases 
and  leaves  to  add  to  the  fertility.  In 
fact  there  is  a very  small  amount 
of  fertility  in  the  canes  of  grape 
vines. — C.  S.  Hull,  Atchison,  Kas. 

it 

Quince  in  Kansas. 

I have  seen  no  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  F.  G.  B.,  Buffalo,  Kan.,  in  re- 
gard to  growing  quinces  in  Kansas, 
which  appeared  in  the  July  issue  of 
The  Fruit-Grower.  I have  Orange 
and  Champion  quince  in  bearing  here. 
I give  them  the  same  general  culture 
and  spraying  that  I give  the  peaches 
and  plums.  They  usually  yield  from 
one  to  two  bushels  of  fruit  that  sells 
here  for  25c  per  dozen.  I have  Meech, 
Rheas,  Mammoth  and  Bourgeat  which 
have  not  fruited  as  they  are  young 
trees.  The  Orange  and  Champion 
will  grow  and  thrive  in  Wilson  Coun- 
ty, but  do  not  know  whether  they  will 
bear  as  they  do  here  or  not. — P.  C.  T., 
Baldwin,  Kan. 

Question:  Three  years  ago  I set  out 
an  Orchard  of  mixed  fruits,  apples, 
pears  (dwarf  and  standard),  peaches, 
apricots,  plums  and  quinces.  I laid 
out  my  rows  30  feet  apart  and  set  ap- 
ples and  standard  pears  30  feet  apart 
in  the  row.  I set  all  of  the  smaller 
trees  15  feet  apart  in  the  row.  Our 
home  nurseryman  claimed  I was  wast- 
ing too  much  ground  and  persuaded 
me  to  set  a Kieffer  pear  (Standard) 
between  each  apple  tree,  and  a row  of 
them  between  each  of  the  rows.  This 
made  everything  15  feet  apart  each 
way.  Now  he  claims  that  I will  have 
to  quit  cultivating  the  orchard  because 
the  pear  trees  will  not  stand  even 
shallow  cultivation.  Is  there  any  truth 
in  this?  I want  to  top  dress  the  or- 
chard with  manure,  as  the  land  is  thin. 
He  tells  me  the  manure  will  kill  the 
Kieffer  pear.  Is  this  right  or  not?— 
P.  C.  T.,  Baldwin,  Kan. 

Answer:  Fruit  trees  which  are  set 
15  feet  apart  are  too  close  together 
to  be  easily  handled  by  the  time  they 
reach  bearing  age.  With  a pear  tree 
alternating  with  apples  the  trouble 
will  not  be  so  great  in  as  short  a time, 
as  pears  will  tend  to  an  upright  habit 
of  growth.  However,  if  you  want  an 
apple  orchard  you  made  a mistake  in 
planting  the  pears  as  fillers  and  ought 
to  take  them  all  out  before  they  begin 
to  crowd. 

Neither  cultivation  nor  manure  will 
kill  pear  trees  directly.  In  fact  a pear 
orchard  needs  just  these  things,  but 
requires  care  in  using  them.  The  ob- 
jections which  might  be  placed  against 
excessive  cultivation  of  the  pear  or- 
chard is  because  it  stimulates  a very 
vigorous  growth  and  the  trees  make 
very  soft  wood  that  is  easily  attacked 
by  the  fire  blight  germs.  Here  is 
where  the  trouble  comes.  Trees  that 
have  made  a slow  growth  and  have 
hard,  well  ripened  wood  each  year, 
are  not  so  badly  injured  by  the  blight. 
When  your  nurseryman  told  you  that 
cultivation  and  manuring  would  kill 
the  pear,  he  no  doubt  meant  that  such 
treatment  would  make  conditions  fav- 
orable for  an  attack  of  blight,  and 
that  the  blight  would  kill  or  damage 
the  trees. 

Pears  in  Texas. 

I have  a ten  acre  orchard  of  Bart- 
lett pears,  two  years  old,  and  intend 
to  put  out  ten  acres  more  another 
year.  If  you  could  give  me  some  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  care  of 
them  I would  greatly  appreciate  it. — 
R.  E.,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Pears  do  best  in  a soil  that  is  rather 
heavy,  in  which  they  do  not  make  too 
rapid  growth.  It  is  desirable  to  pre- 
vent rapid  growth  as  a prevention 
against  fire  blight.  Nitrogenous  man- 
ures, and  fertilizers  containing  much 
nitrogen  should  be  used  sparingly. 
During  the  early  years  of  the  pear 
orchard  it  should  be  kept  in  clean 
cultivation,  and  then  after  coming 
into  bearing  it  may  be  seeded  down 
to  grass.  Pruning  will  need  special 
attention  while  the  trees  are  young 
to  prevent  them  from  making  all  of 


their  growth  on  a few  central 
branches.  Keep  them  pinched,  and 
make  the  trees  spread  out  as  much 
as  possible.  Special  attention  will 
need  be  given  the  trees  to  prevent 
their  being  destroyed  by  fire  blight. 
Keep  watch  for  this  disease  and  as 
soon  as  any  of  it  is  seen  cut  it  out 
and  sterilize  the  tools  after  making 
each  cut. 

* 

How  Much  Lime  to  Use. 

I want  to  use  a lot  of  air  slaked 
lime  on  an  orchard.  How  much  can 
I use  safely? — W.  E.  M.,  Oxford,  Ala. 

This  question  cannot  be  answered 
directly.  The  amount  of  lime  neces- 
sary will  vary  widely  in  different 
soils  and  under  different  systems  of 
farming.  The  best  way  to  get  at 
the  problem  is  to  use  lime  at  the 
rate  of  20  to  40  bushels  per  acre,  and 
watch  the  results.  Lime  is  a very 
beneficial  fertilizer  to  use,  but  it  may 
quickly  deplete  the  soil  of  humus  and 
even  mineral  elements  especially  when 
slaked  lime  is  used.  Crushed  rock  acts 
more  slowly.  But  when  used  with 
caution  in  connection  with  crude  or- 
ganic matter  lime  is  often  one  of  the 
cheapest  indirect  fertilizers,  as  it 
serves  to  liberate  plant-food  that 
may  otherwise  be  unavailable. 

* 

Tomatoes  for  Canning. 

Can  you  inform  me  what  is  the 
most  popular  kind  of  tomato  for  can- 
ning factory  use,  what  is  considered 


an  average  crop  per  acre  and  what 
price  canning  factories  usually  pay 
for  them. 

Where  acreage  is  contracted  to 
canning  factory  does  the  factory  us- 
ually furnish  plants  free. — T.  W.  R., 
Humbolt,  Iowa. 

The  most  popular  tomoto  for  can- 
ning factory  use  and,  in  fact,  the  only 
one  that  is  grown  generally  is  the 
New  Stone.  It  is  a large,  solid, 
smooth,  blood  red  tomato,  a heavy 
yielder  and  the  standard  everywhere 
for  canning  purposes.  An  average 
crop  should  be  five  hundred  bushels 
per  acre,  and  I have  seen  yields  as 
high  as  one  thousand  bushels  per 
acre.  It  depends,  of  course,  a great 
deal  on  the  weather,  the  soil,  and  the 


care.  Canning  factories  usually  pay 
about  20  to  25  cents  per  bu. 

Where  acreage  is  contracted  to  a 
canning  factory  the  canning  factory 
will  very  often  furnish  the  plants, 
not  free  but  for  the  actual  cost  of 
growing.  In  some  places  I know 
they  charge  the  grower  $1.00  per 
thousand  for  the  plants.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  in  some  localities  they  may 
give  the  plants  free  but  I have  never 
known  of  such  case. 

Blackberry  Cuttings. 

1 Will  it  do  to  make  blackberry 
cuttings  in  the  fall,  or  should  they 
be  made  in  the  spring? 

2 Can  they  be  planted  fresh  cut 
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or  rather  sandy  land,  well  drained  and 
porous? 

3 Could  we  not  transplant  August 
budded  peach  trees  in  the  fall  or  fol- 
lowing spring,  if  care  be  taken  not  to 
injure  the  newly  set  bud.  J.  J.  W. 

Thurman,  Mo. 

Answer:  The  cuttings  of  black- 

berry roots  are  generally  made  in  the 
fall,  from  roots  not  over  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  cut  into  lengths  of 
about  two  inches.  These  are  stored  in 
moist  soil  in  a cellar  until  spring.  In 
storage  the  cut  ends  will  form  a callus 
and  buds  will  be  formed  on  the  bark 
of  the  root  and  when  planted  they 
will  sprout  without  any  difficulty. 
When  the  cuttings  are  not  made  until 
spring,  they  do  not  sprout  as  well  as 
the  fall-made  cuttings. 

You  would  no  doubt  get  a good 
stand  of  cuttings  to  make  them  in  the 
fall  and  plant  immediately  in  well 
drained  soil,  and  especially  so,  if  the 
rows  can  be  covered  with  a light 
mulch  to  prevent  freezing  too  hard.  - 

There  is  no  objection  to  moving 
August  budded  peach  trees  when  the 
trees  are  to  be  used  on  ones  own 
place,  and  knows  how  to  protect  the 
bud;  but  it  would  not  do  in  a com- 
mercial way. 

it 


Milder/  cn  Rcses. 


Please  give  me  a remedy  for  mil- 
dew on  rosebuds  and  gooseberries. 
Is  there  anythting  I can  put  on  fruit 
trees  to  keep  the  bark  from  cracking? 
A.  C.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Answer  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Howard:  The 
standard  remedy  for  the  powdery  mil- 
dew, which  is  often  very  bad  on  roses, 
is  to  spray  with  potassium  sulphide 
(liver  of  sulphur)  at  the  rate  of  one 
ounce  to  two  gallons  of  water.  It 
might  help  them  to  spray  at  once, 
using  one  ounce  to  each  gallon  of 
water.  Since  the  disease  will  be  likely 
to  appear  again  next  year,  you  should 
begin  in  time  by  spraying  first  just  as 
the  leaves  are  out  and  repeat  once 
every  ten  days  until  five  sprayings 
have  been  given.  The  weaker  solu- 
tion first  mentioned  may  be  used  for 
all  of  these  applications.  Potassium 
sulphide  readily  dissolves  in  water. 

Sun-scald,  which  is  in  reality  the 
result  of  winter  injury,  usually  causes 
the  bark  and  wood  of  apple  trees  to 
crack  open  up  and  down  the  trunk, 
especially  near  the  ground.  There  is 
no  reliable  remedy  against  this  trou- 
ble, although  it  is  advised  to  white- 
wash the  trunks  of  the  trees  or  other- 
wise protect  them  throughout  the. 
winter  and  Spring  by  covering  with 
burlap,  paper,  or  some  such  material. 


them.  What  shall  I do?— J.  M.  S., 
Oblong,  111. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Howard:  Borers 

are  sometimes  bad  in  maple  trees.  If 
this  is  the  case  they  should  be  dug 
out  by  using  a pocket  knife  and  a 
piece  of  wire  filed  to  a sharp  point. 
Others  may  be  prevented  from  gain- 
ing an  entrance  by  covering  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  with  common 
whitewash  or  an  oil  and  lead  paint. 
Trees  might  be  wrapped  with  burlap. 
Any  of  these  would  prevent  the  in- 
sects from  depositing  their  eggs  upon 
the  surface.  Sometimes  one  side  of 
the  maple  trees  will  be  injured  by 
sun-scald.  This  causes  a large  area 
of  the  bark  to  die  and  then  boring  in- 
sects will  quickly  gain  an  entrance. 
Dig  out  all  the  insects  and  cover  the 
surface  with  whitewash  or  paint. 

Fruit  Trees  Blowing  Over. 

I would  like  to  know  the  cause  of 
fruit  trees  falling  down  in  a storm,  so 
that  they  have  to  be  staked  and  tied 
up.  They  are  not  headed  high,  neith- 
er have  they  made  an  excessive 
growth.  Trees  are"  apple,  peach  and 
plum.  Can  this  trouble  be  avoided? 

(2)  I have  noticed  in  budding  peach 
trees  that  some  varieties  where  buds 
are  taken  from  the  same  tree  do  not 
come  true.  There  is  often  a differ- 
ence in  size,  color  and  flavor.  Is  the 
trouble  with  the  stock? — F.  T.  D., 
Jackson,  Miss. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Howard:  (1)  Fruit 

trees  will  not  fall  over  in  an  ordinary 
wind  unless  there  is  something  the 
matter  with  the  roots.  If  the  soil  is 
too  wet,  if  trees  have  been  set  too 
deeply,  or  if  there  is  a hard-pan  sub- 
soil a foot  or  two  from  the  surface, 
trees  might  not  be  anchored  securely. 
Apple  trees  sometimes  become  af- 
flicted with  a root  rot,  or  they  may 
be  affected  with  what  is  known  as 
“collar  disease,”  which  causes  the 
trunk  to  decay  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  My  guess  is  that  the  soil  is 
too  wet,  or  at  least  there  is  not  good 


drainage  for  the  roots.  If  this  is  true 
the  land  ought  to  be  tile-drained  or 
ditches  should  be  opened  up  between 
the  rows. 

(2)  To  just  what  extent  a peach 
stock  will  influence  the  bud  is  not  well 
understood.  That  the  stock  does  in- 
fluence the  bud  or  scion  is  known  to 
be  true  in  many  cases,  but  as  a rule 
propagators  can  rely  upon  buds  and 
scions  coming  true  when  inserted 
upon  miscellaneous  seedling  stock. 

?£ 

Blight  on  Trees. 

(1)  What  is  the  cause  of  apple  tree 
blight,  and  the  best  means  of  prevent- 
ing, if  any? 

(2)  What  is  the  cause  of  young 
plum  trees  becoming  leaf  bunchy,  set- 
ting several  times  the  usual  quantity 
of  leaves?  What  is  the  disease  called, 
and  what  the  remedy? 

(3)  What  is  the  cause  of  little  knot- 
ty balls  the  size  of  hickorynuts  on 
grape  vines?  They  seem  to  be  filled 
with  small  yellow  worms? — L.  M.  M., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Howard:  (1)  The 

blight  which  kills  the  twigs  of  apple 
trees  in  some  seasons  is  caused  by 
minute  organisms  called  bacteria, 
which  live  in  the  sap  beneath  the  bark 
and  hence  cannot  be  reached  with  any 
kind  of  a spray.  It  is  not  possible  to 
treat  the  blight  by  applying  anything 
to  the  roots  of  the  trees  or  by  inject- 
ing materials  of  any  sort  into  the  bark 
or  wood.  There  is  no  known  means 
of  preventing  twig  blight  in  apple 
trees,  although  it  can  sometimes  be 
checked  when  it  starts  by  cutting  out 
and  burning  the  first  twigs  that  be- 
come affected.  Apple  twig  blight 
rarely  becomes  dangerous,  and  as  a 
rule  is  not  greatly  to  be  feared  except 
in  the  cases- of  a very  few  varieties 
which  are  peculiarly  susceptible. 

(2)  The  trouble  may  be  caused 
either  by  insects  or  by  a disease,  but 
it  is  a rare  thing  for  plum  trees  to  be 
attacked  in  this  way.  It  may  be  that 
the  plum  aphis  has  been  very  bad  on 
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A.  D.  Ward,  a Clifton,  Colo., 
rancher,  has  applied  for  letters  patent 
on  a new  variety  of  smudge  pot  which 
he  confidently  expects  will  revolu- 
tionize the  orchard-heating  system  in 
this  country.  Ward  has  been  working 
on  his  invention  ever  since  he  lost  a 
crop  of  pears  because  his  smudging 
system  failed  to  operate  as  he  ex- 
pected. 

His  invention  consists  of  a square 
pan  arrangement,  patterned  some- 


Protects  trees  and  enriches  the  soil.  Used  and  endorsed 
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James  Good,  Original  Maker,  967  North  Front  St.,  Phila. 


Get  Ready  In  Time  For 
Fall  and  Winter  Spraying 


fires  in  the  pots,  and  consumed  while 
being  forced  through  an  air-chamber. 

The  principal  advantages  in  this 
heater  is  the  fact  that  the  pot  will  not 
require  refilling  during  the  frost  pe- 
riod. Ten  gallons  of  oil  will  burn  for 
thirty-six  hours  with  the  heaters  wide 
open,  and  it  is  rare  that  fires  are 
lighted  for  more  than  one  or  two 
nights  in  a season.  This  also  obvi- 
ates the  necessity  of  entering  the 
orchard  except  to  light  the  pots,  as 


Care  of  Cherry  Orchard. 

Will  you  kindly  advise  me  as  to  the 
best  method  of  taking  care  of  a thir- 
teen-year-old  cherry  orchard  that  has 
not  been  cultivated  or  sprayed  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years.  The  soil  is 
a stiff  clay  and  the  trees  are  now  in  a 
heavy  June  grass  sod.  The  foliage  is 
badly  injured  with  shot  hole  fungus.— 
H.  T.,  Sodus,  Mich. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Howard:  Under 

Missouri  conditions  it  is  not  advis- 
able to  plow  up  a cherry  orchard 
which  has  not  been  cultivated  for  sev- 
eral years,  as  disturbing  the  roots  of 
old  trees  generally  results  in  their 
early  death.  If  the  fruit  is  wormy  or 
inclined  to  rot,  or  the  leaves  disposed 
to  drop  off  in  mid-summer,  the  trees 
should  be  sprayed  next  spring  with 
what  is  known  as  the  self-boiled  (or 
unboiled)  lime-sulphur  solution  with 
the  addition  of  arsenate  of  lead  paste 
to  kill  the  curculio.  A free  bulletin 
on  this  subject  may  be  had  by  ad- 
dressing the  State  Board  of  Horticul- 
ture, Columbia,  Missouri. 

it 

Shade  Trees  Dying. 

I have  several  maple  trees  in  front 
of  my  dwelling  that  are  now  about 
ten  or  twelve  years  old  and  are  be- 
ginning to  give  lots  of  nice  shade. 
For  nearly  a year  they  have  been  af- 
fected with  a bug  or  small  worm  of 
some  sort  until  the  bark  is  loosening 
and  rotting  off  until  one  of  them  is 
nearlv  dead  and  the  others  are  sure 
to  die  if  I do  not  get  a remedy  to 


Remember  that  fall  and  winter  spray- 
ing time  will  come  with  a rush  one  ot 
these  days,  and  that  THEN  you  may 
need  new  pumps  and  nozzles.  Right  now, 
therefore,  we  want  you  to  write  for  full 
particulars  about 
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for  1911,  and  be  ready,  or  at  least  KNOW 
what  you  want  to  buy.  The  new  year 
will  bring  numerous  changes  in  our  line 
that  will  interest  you— additions  and  im- 
provements that  will  keep  Deming  Spray- 
ing Outfits  and  Nozzles,  as  heretofore, 
right  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

Your  dealer  should  be  able  to  supply 
you;  if  not.  write  us  NOW  for  particulars 
and  our  handsome  1911  catalogue 
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are  TRUE  TO  NAME  and  adapted  to 
your  locality.  Ask  for  Catalogue.  Agents 
Wanted.  Cash  commission  or  salary  paid 
weekly. 
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MR.  WARD’S  GAS-BURNING  ORCHARD  HEATER 


what  after  the  modern  camp-stove.  He 
builds  it  large  enough  to  hold  ten  gal- 
lons of  oil,  and,  by  a contrivance  for 
the  consumption  of  gas,  has  demon- 
strated that  the  oil  will  last  for  thir- 
ty-six hours  or  one  entire  smudging 
season.  Mr.  Ward’s  heater  is  built 
of  galvanized  iron,  with  a double 
cover.  In  this  cover  three  or  five 
smaller,  bottomless  pots  are  placed, 
sitting  in  the  reservior  full  of  crude 
oil.  These  pots  have  covers  which 
open  and  close,  regulating  the  supply 
of  heat.  The  gas  is  generated  by  the 


oftentimes  it  is  practically  impossible 
.to  go  between  the  trees  with  a team 
after  rain  or  storm.  The  burning  gas 
also  makes  more  intense  heat,  and  be- 
cause of  the  peculiar  construction  of 
the  pot,  the  flames  burn  low  to  the 
ground,  thus  avoiding  danger  of 
scorching  the  leaves  and  blossoms. 
Mr.  Ward  expects  his  patent  papers 
to  arrive  within  a few  days,  and  is  ar- 
ranging now  to  have  them  manufac- 
tured at  Clifton  if  it  can  be  done  with 
economy.  LOUIS  MEYER. 

Grand  Junction,  Colo. 
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certain  branches,  and,  tire  terminal 
bud  becoming  injured  and  the  branch 
not  able  to  continue  increasing  in 
length,  the  numerous  leaves  which 
would  have  been  scattered  over  sev- 
eral inches  of  space  are  all  produced 
ir.  a fractional  part  of  one  inch  which 
will  make  a tuft  or  rosette  of  leaves 
at  that  point.  If  there  is  no  sign  of 
insects  then  the  branches  may  pos- 
sibly be  diseased  and  should  be  cut 
away  and  burned  as  soon  as  they  Itive 
become  dormant  in  the  fall. 

(3)  Insects  sometimes  cause  galls 
to  be  formed  on  the  branches  of  va- 
rious trees  and  shrubs,  but  I do  not 
happen  to  know  of  their  being  formed 
on  grape  vines.  Knots  sometimes  oc- 
cur on  the  roots  near  the  surface,  and 
these  may  be  found  on  the  lower  parts 
of  the  vine,  but  they  are  not  due  to 
the  work  of  insects.  If  worms  are 
found  in  them,  it  is  because  they 
found  their  way  into  the  galls  later, 
but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  their 
formation. 

* 

Making  Over  Three- Year  Apple  Trees 

I bought  a ranch  with  200  three- 
year-old  apple  trees  which  were  plant- 
ed in  a field  pastured  with  goats.  You 
can  imagine  the  condition  tne  trees 
were  in.  They  are  not  mucli  larger 
than  one-year  trees,  and  they  have 
very  few  branches,  some  with  none, 
having  just  a straight  switch.  Since 
I have  been  on  the  ranch,  about  six 
weeks,  these  trees  have  started  a new 
growth.  I wish  to  move  these  trees 
next  winter,  and  want  to  know  if  I 
can  dig  them  up  and  replant  them, 
cutting  back  to  the  desired  height? 
They  were  headed  too  high  in  the  first 
place,  the  heads  being  about  four  and 
a half  feet  from  the  ground.  Can  I 
cut  them  back  to  three  feet,  or  can 
they  be  cut  back  and  top-grafted? 

1 have  another  orchard  of  150  trees 
which  have  made  a fine  growth,  but 
the  trunks  of  the  trees  are  very  small, 
not  much  larger  than  when  planted. 

Please  send  me  the  name  of  a nur- 
seryman who  can  furnish  English  wal- 
nut trees.  Is  there  a book  devoted  to 
their  culture? 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  certainly  a 
great  paper. — W.  E.  W.,  Albion,  Cal. 

If  those  high-headed  trees  were 
ours  we  would  dig  them  up  and  throw 
them  away,  preferring  to  plant  one- 
year  trees.  The  latter  will  make  bet- 
ter orchard  trees  and  in  less  time  than 
the  old  trees  possibly  could.  You  will 
save  money  and  time  by  starting 
anew.  Your  other  trees  will  fill  out 
all  right  if  they  are  making  good 
growth;  the  trunks  will  not  lag  far 
behind  the  growth  of  branches. 

You  can  get  English  walnut  trees 
from  either  of  the  following  nurseries: 
Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Fresno, 
Cal.;  Oregon  Nursery  Co.,  Salem, 
Ore.  We  don’t  know  of  a book  on 
walnut  culture. 

Pear  Trees  Make  a Bad  Union. 

Three  years  ago  a neighbor  set  600 
dwarf  d’Anjou  pear  trees,  and  about 
100  of  them  have  broken  at  the  point 
of  budding  or  grafting.  They  range 
in  size  from  one  and  one-fourth  inches 
to  two  inches  in  diameter  and  the 
continuous  wood  growth  ranges  from 
one-fourth  to  five-eighths  inch;  the 
rest  looks  as  if  the  stem  of  the  tree 
had  been  jammed  against  the  root 
stock  of  the  same  size.  What  is  wrong 
with  these  trees? — G.  S.,  Payette, 
Idaho. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Howard:  It  would 
seem  that  the  trees  have  been  grafted 
in  the  usual  way  by  cutting  a tongue 
in  both  scion  and  root  and  then  fit- 
ting the  two  pieces  together  by  caus- 
ing the  tongues  to  interlock.  The 
usual  procedure  is  to  wrap  the  splice 
with  a cotton  string  and  then  cover 
the  entire  region  with  a coating  of 
grafting  wax.  When  grafted  pear 
trees  are  planted  in  the  nursery,  the 
point  of  union  should  be  several 
inches  beneath  the  ground,  and  when 
the  trees  are  finallv  transferred  to  the 
orchard  they  ought  to  be  planted  at 
the  same  depth  that  they  stood  in  the 
nursery.  If  this  was  done  I do  not 
see  how  they  could  have  broken  off. 

I should  advise  the  inquirer  to  send 
a specimen  of  one  of  the  broken  trees 


to  the  nurseryman  they  came  from 
and  ask  for  an  explanation. 

Trees  in  Nursery  Row — Hardy  Peach. 

In  hedge  rows,  how  far  apart  should 
apple  and  peach  trees  be  planted? 

What  is  the  hardiest  and  most  de- 
pendable variety  of  peach? — M.  C., 
Corydon,  Ky. 

If  you  want  to  plant  your  trees  in 
nursery  row,  then  they  can  be  planted 
eight  inches  to  a foot  apart — and  we 
know  of  no  other  reason  why  one 
should  want  to  plant  in  “hedge  rows,” 
except  the  trees  are  to  be  handled  as 
nursery  stock. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  hardiest 
and  best  peaches.  There  is  a peach 
grown  in  Iowa  called  Bailey,  which  is 
very  hardy,  but  small.  Of  really  good 
varieties  Champion,  Crosby  and  Alton 
are  all  good,  and  they  are  among  the 
hardiest. 

* 

Use  for  Pear  and  Cherry  Sprouts. 

I have  a great  many  sprouts  that 
have  come  up  from  the  roots  of  old 
pear  trees.  These  trees  are  seedlings, 
and  they  are  of  great  size,  but  fruit 
is  small  and  of  inferior  quality.  Are 
these  sprouts,  some  of  which  are  six 
feet  high,  good  for  anything,  either 
for  budding  or  grafting  or  replant- 
ing? 

I have  also  a great  number  of  seed- 
ling cherry  trees  which  have  come  up 
under  Early  Richmond  trees.  Are 
they  worth  transplanting? 

One  Kieffer  pear  tree  which  was 
transplanted  two  years  ago  has  turned 
yellow  this  summer.  Is  this  yellows? 
— Mrs.  M.  A.  T.,  Havana,  Kan. 

The  pear  sprouts  can  be  transplant- 
ed and  budded  or  grafted,  as  desired, 
working  them  over  to  any  other  va- 
riety; we  certainly  would  not  trans- 
plant them,  however,  and  not  top- 
work,  for  their  fruit  will  more  than 
likely  be  worthless. 

The  cherry  seedlings  can  be  budded, 
if  desired,  provided  they  are  not  too 
old.  It  is  now  too  late  to  do  this 
work  this  season,  but  it  can  be  done 
next  season  all  right. 

Yellows  is  a disease  which  attacks 
peach  trees,  and  not  pears.  The  col- 
oring of  the  leaves  of  your  pear  tree, 
therefore,  is  due  t"'  some  other  cause. 

* 

Making  and  Stcring  Vinegar. 

What  do  you  think  of  a plan  of 
making  a round  cement  tank  for  stor- 
ing apple  cider,  to  be  made  into  vine- 
gar? I would  put  this  tank  in  a hill- 
side and  have  a building  attached,  so 
the  cider  can  be  drawn  off  at  the  bot- 
tom. This  tank  would  be  made  to 
hold  at  least  100  barrels.  What  effect 
would  it  have  on  the  vinegar  if  fresh 
cider  is  added  from  time  to  time? 
Will  I not  be  able  to  get  a more  uni- 
form article  by  using  a large  tank  of 
this  kind  than  by  storing  in  barrels? 
And,  besides,  the  barrels  lose  lots  of 
the  vinegar  from  leakage. — F.  K., 
Hutchison,  Kan. 

Cider  can  be  stored  in  the  way  sug- 
gested and  it  will  make  vinegar  in 
time.  A few  years  ago  a fruit  grower 
in  Northwest  Missouri  had  a lot  of 
low-grade  apples,  for  which  there 
was  no  sale;  instead  of  feeding  to 
hogs  he  made  them  into  cider  and 
stored  in  a cemented  cistern,  which 
had  been  cleaned  out  for  the  purpose. 
Eventually  a good  grade  of  vinegar 
resulted,  and  the  product  sold  at  good 
prices — in  fact,  the  apples  brought 
about  as  much,  handled  in  this  way, 
as  the  better  grade  of  fruit  sold  for 
at  ripening  time. 

In  making  vinegar  it  is  necessary 
that  the  cider  be  aerated,  if  the  change 
is  to  take  place  quickly.  Of  course, 
it  is  rather  hard  to  aerate  cider  in  a 
huge  tank  such  as  is  proposed  to  be 
used,  but  it  occurs  to  us  it  might  be 
effectively  done  by  using  one  of  the 
style  pumps  which  raise  the  water  in 
galvanized  buckets.  These  buckets  in 
returning  carrv  air  down  into  the  con- 
tents of  a well  or  cistern,  and  of 
course  this  would  tend  to  hasten  the 
change  from  cider  to  vineear;  the 
cider  could  be  pumped  back  into  the 
tank,  and  perhans  this  would  be  ef- 
fective in  furnishing  the  aeration 
needed. 

We  would  not  make  the  tank  so 
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Close  Markets 
and  Low  Freight 
Rates 
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NewYorkCity 
and  the  other 
great  markets 
are  but  twelve 
hours  away — 
apples  can  be 
shipped  to 
New  York  for 
less  than  10c 
a bushel  box. 

You  Can  Grow 
Apples  Here 

with  less  effort 
and  at  much 
lowerco>tthan 
'other  regions,  because 
nature  provides  suff  - 

dent  rainfall.  45  inches  per 
annum,  to  obviate  Ihe  > x- 
pense  of  artificial  irrigation. 

There  are  Everywhere  Springs  and  Streams  of  the  Purest  Water 
for  All  Purposes 

The  Virginia  Apple  Orchard 

IS  A MONEY  MAKER--  

You  can  own  a Virginia  Apple  Orchard  in  the  Famous  Fruit  Section 
of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  (at  a cost  to  you  of  17c  per  day). 

A Fortune  and  a Happy,  Healthy  Life  await  you  in  this  Land  of 
Sunshine,  Healthy  Climate,  Mountains  and  Valleys,  Pure  Water,  Flowers 
and  Fruits. 

At  $20  to  $50  per  acre  you  can  now  buy  Apple  Land,  5 to  10  acres  of 
which,  under  cultivation,  will  produce  a sure,  steady  Income  of  $1,500  to 
$3,000  per  year,  and  a home  under  the  brightest  and  happiest  conditions 
in  this  great  country. 

Y7TCTT'  VTP  riMT  A LOW  homeseekers  rates 

V JLijl  A V lrv\jATNl/\  FROM  WEST  and  NORTHWEST 

You  will  find  the  Virginia  apple  and  farm  possibilities  fully  di 
cussed  in  the  big  Apple  and  Fruit  Number  of  the  SOUTHERN 
HOMESEEKERS’  AND  INVESTORS’  GUIDE.  It  tells  ail  about 
what  is  being  done  tnday  by  men  under  ordinary  conditions 
It  will  give  you  proof  of  the  strong  statements  above,  and 
will  enable  you  to  judge  whether  or  not 
you  can  come  to  this  region  and  at  a 
small  investment  buy  a tract,  the 
income  of  which  will  make  you  In 
dependent  for  life. 


Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and 
mail  it  to  us  today,  so  we  may 
forward  immediately  your 
copy  of  this  big  interest- 
ing book,  without  cost 
or  obligation. 
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that  the  contents  are  drawn  off  at  the 
bottom.  This  would  draw  off  the 
sediment,  and  this,  of  course,  would 
make  cloudy  vinegar.  We  believe  our 
reader’s  plan  will  work  all  right.  What 
say  others?  How  long  will  it  take 
to  make  good  cider  vinegar  in  this 
way? 

4r 

Using  Ice  in  Apple  Cellars. 

I would  like  to  have  the  advice  of 
members  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family 
in  regard  to  storing  fall  apples.  I 
have  a concrete  cellar  twenty  feet 
square  under  my  barn,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  stable,  granary  and  ma- 
chine shed.  The  cellar  on  the  north 
side  is  only  one  foot  above  ground, 
with  two  transom  windows.  Hay 
mow  above  the  cellar.  I have  thought 
of  putting  in  a quantity  of  ice  on  a 
raised  platform,  just  high  enough  to 
give  me  drainage,  at  picking  time.  If 
I can  keep  my  apples  over  about  two 
months  I will  not  have  any  trouble 
in  keeping  them  the  remainder  of  the 
winter.  What  I want  to  find  out  is, 
if  I double  the  windows  and  doors, 
will  I need  any  ventilators  in  the  cel- 
lar, and  what  I want  particularly  to 
know  is  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the 
ice  in  the  same  room  with  the  apples? 
I do  not  think  I would  need  ice  for 
more  than  sixty  days,  and  then  cold 
weather  would  give  me  the  tempera- 
ture I will  need  during  the  winter. — 
F.  L.  K.,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 

We  publish  this  inquiry  in  full,  so 
our  readers  can  give  their  experience. 
We  should  say,  for  our  part,  that  our 
reader  will  certainly  need  ventilators 
in  his  cellar.  When  cold  weather 
comes,  it  will  be  necessary  to  open  the 
door  and  windows,  to  admit  the  cold 
air.  and  this  cannot  be  effectually 
done  without  proper  ventilation.  A 
ventilator  will  be  needed  to  carry  off 
the  w-irm  air  from  the  room. 

If  ice  is  used,  it  should  be  elevated 
as  much  as  possible;  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  cold  air  will  seek 
the  lower  level,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
get  the  ice  up  toward  the  top  of  the 
cellar.  We  don’t  believe  the  moisture 


TRY  THE  SMITH  FREE 

We  want  a SMITH  STUMP  PULLER 

, 00  every  stump  or  timbered  farm  in  the 
. country.  It  has  a cost  record  of  5^  a 
stump  where  the  stumps  run  from  I to  3 
feet  through;  it  will  dear  from  I to  3 acres  a 
day,  doing  the  work  of  20  men.  W >e  to- 
day for  our  catalogue  and  ,FREE  TRIAL  OFFER. 
W . SMITH  GRUBBER  CO.,  10  Smith  St&.  U Crescent,  Minn. 

ANTt-NICOTINEPIPE 

Got  the  Pleasure  Without  the  Poison"  Tut, 

Ths  Pipe  They  Let  Yon  Smoke  At  Home 
Looks  and  colors  liko  meer- 
schaum. Absorbs  the  nico- 
tine and  keeps  on  tasting 
sweet-  You  neverhad such 
an  enjoyable smoks. 

Order  8 or  More  Today. 
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186  Qnlltim.  u.  bill. 
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LEARN  TO  RUN  *>•„  REPAIR 
AUT0M0RILES  EjuoneyG 

You  can  learn  all  in  six 
weeks.  Demand  for 
Trained  Men  far  exceeds 
the  supply.  Work  pleas- 
ant. Every  man  wanting  | 
to  own  an  Automobile, 
become  a chauffeur,  ex- 
pert  repairer,  a^ent,  ^ 

salesman  or  desiring  to  learn  any  branch  of  the  | 
Automobile  Business  needs  our  practical  course,  [ 
Write  today  for  onr  interesting  Free  Catalog. 

KANSAS  CITY  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL, 
(Levy**'*  Best  Equipped  Antomobile  School  in  America) 
2153  E.  15th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CATALPA  sm8# 

Mine  are  true  to  name.  Write  for  free  Booklet. 

H.  C.  ROGERS,  Box  33  Mechaniceburg,  Ohio 

from  the  ice  will  have  any  injurious 
effect  on  the  fruit.  But  don’t  over- 
look the  ventilation  to  admit  pure, 
cold  air.  This  will  be  found  all  im- 
portant. Now,  let’s  hear  from  Fruif- 
Grower  readers  who  have  farm  houses 
or  cellars  for  their  apples. 

Who  Will  Build  a Cannery. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  I may  get  in 
touch  with  a party  or  parties  who 
would  consider  a proposition  for  build- 
ing a canning  foctory.  Either  an 
answer  direct  or  through  the  Fruit- 
Grower  would  be  appreciated. 

Boynton,  Okla.  E.  A.  P. 

The  only  way  I could  suggest  that 
vou  get  in  touch  with  some  one  to 
interest  in  a canning  factory  proposi- 
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tion  would  be  through  advertising 
your  proposition  in  the  "classified 
ads”  of  as  many  publications  as  you 
care  to  use.  Such  ads  can  be  had  at 
a cost  of  a few  cents,  and  the  Fruit- 
Grower  affords  a mighty  good  place 
to  start. 

it 

When  to  Set  Cherry  Trees. 

Which  is  the  best  time  to  set  out 
cherry  trees,  fall  or  spring?  The 
place  I had  intended  to  plant  them  is 
an  old  blackberry  patch,  and  I had  in- 
tended clearing  off  the  canes  and 
planting  the  cherry  trees  in  the  sod 
and  do  the  plowing  in  the  spring? 

The  cherry  trees  can  be  planted  in 
the  fall  with  entire  satisfaction.  In 
fact  most  experienced  planters  prefer 
to  plant  all  deciduous  trees  in  the 
fall,  except  in  the  semi-arid  sections 
of  the  country.  Trees  set  in  the  fall 
have  all  winter  in  which  to  make  their 
new  roots  and  become  established,  and 
generally  start  into  growth  in  the 
spring  much  more  quickly. 

By  all  means  clear  off  all  of  the 
blackberry  canes,  and  take  out  all  of 
the  roots  that  you  can  get  before 
setting  any  of  the  cherry  trees.  Black- 
berry roots  will  cause  much  trouble 
from  their  continual  sprouting,  unless 
they  are  all  removed.  Plow  the  land 
in  the  fall  before  you  set  the  trees; 
it  can  be  got  into  shape  with  less 
work  than  after  the  trees  are  planted. 

* 

Peach  Trees  From  Seed. 

Will  peach  seeds  from  a budded  tree 
bring  the  same  kind  of  fruit  again  as 
did  the  parent  tree? 

If  not,  will  I have  to  bud  young 
trees  to  get  the  same  kind  of  fruit? 

Will  peach  and  plum  seeds  from  a 
seedling  tree  bring  the  same  kind  of 
fruit  as  did  the  tree  they  came  from? 

Can  we  raise  apple  sprouts  by 
planting  apple  seeds? 

Would  you  advise  cracking  the 
seeds  before  planting  them? 

When  is  the  best  time  to  plant 
apple  seeds?  E.  S 

Waynesburg,  Greene  Co.  Penn. 

None  of  our  tree  fruits  will  come 
true  from  seeds.  The  seeds  of  peach- 
es, plums,  apples,  pears,  quinces,  etc., 
are  gathered  when  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
and  cleaned  of  as  much  of  the  fruit- 
pulp  as  possible  and  then  packed  in 
shallow  boxes  of  soil.  They  are  then 
set  out  where  they  will  freeze  and 
thaw  several  times  during  the  winter. 
This  will  crack  the  shell.  They  must 
be  planted  early  in  the  spring  in  good 
rich  soil,  and  the  resulting  seedlings 
will  be  large  enough  to  bud  by  mid- 
summer. Apple  seedlings  grown  in 
this  way  make  good  stock  for  graft- 
ing in  the  winter. 

it 

Peach  Stem  Blight. 

I am  sending  you  a bundle  of  peach 
twigs  which  are  attacked  by  some 
fungus  or  insect.  These  trees  usually 
die  during  the  growing  season,  about 
August  or  September.  This  trouble 
attacks  the  trunk  of  the  little  trees  at 
from  4 to  10  inches  above  the  ground. 
Wagoner,  Ind.  E.  H. 

Answer:  This  trouble  of  your  peach 
trees  is  possibly  due  to  a fungus,  and 
TerLown  as  “stem  blight.  This  disease 
is  not  very  common,  and  seems  to  oc- 
cur mostly  upon  the  stems  of  nursery 
stock.  On  account  of  its  being  caused 
by  a fungus,  it  should  yield  readily  to 
ariy  of  the  methods  of  combatting 
.fungi.  The  lime-sulphur  spray,  ought 
to  be  satisfactory. 

it 

Peach  Yellows. 

Question:  I have  some  young  peach 
trees  that  look  thrifty,  but  there  is  an 
unnatural  growth  on  the  large  limbs, 
with  fine,  puny  leaves.  Is  this  an  in- 
dication of  yellows,  or  is  it  some  other 
disease?  I have  not  found  any  de- 
scription of  yellows  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  W.  F.  H. 

Goshen,  Ind. 

Answer:  Without  seeing  the  trees 

I would  say  that  judging  by  your  de- 
scription, your  trees  have  the  yellows. 
This  is  a serious  disease  which  causes 
premature  ripening  of  the  fruit  which 
is  generally  highly  colored  with  pur- 
plish markings  and  red  flesh.  The 


winter  buds  grow  prematurely,  mak- 
ing slender,  wiry,  much  branched 
twigs.  On  the  trunks  of  the  affected 
trees  there  will  be  formed  many  buds 
which  develop  into  these  broom-like 
branches.  Affected  trees  may  live  for 
three  or  four  years,  but  as  the  disease 
is  highly  contagious,  the  diseased 
trees  should  be  dug  up,  taking  as 
much  of  the  root  system  as  possible, 
and  burned  on  the  spot.  Dragging  the 
diseased  trees  out  of  the  orchard  may 
spread  the  trouble  to  other  trees, 
hence  the  advisability  of  burning 
where  the  tree  is  dug.  There  is  no 
known  remedy  for  yellows. 

Question:  Where  can  I get  a spray 
pump  short  enough  to  use  in  a tub  or 
half  barrel?  C.  C. 

Cornelia,  Ga. 

Answer:  You  should  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  a spray  pump  that  will 
work  in  a tub  or  half  barrel,  as  such 
tools  are  carried  in  stock  by  all  deal- 
ers in  spraying  machines  and  by  most 
hardware  stores.  If  your  local  dealer 
cannot  suppl  you  write  to  any  adver- 
tiser of  spraying  machinery  in  The 
Fruit-Grower  and  you  can  get  what 
you  want. 

it 

Salt  for  Root  Rot. 

Question:  I have  fifteen  acres  of 

yellow  Transparent  apple  trees  that 
are  thirteen  years  old.  I have  kept 
them  sprayed  and  cultivated,  but  now 
many  of  them  are  dying  with  a root 
disease,  fungus  I think.  I have  been 
advised  to  sow  from  half  a gallon  to 
a gallon  of  salt  around  each  tree  to 
kill  the  fungus.  Could  you  tell  me 
through  The  Fruit-Grower  what  to  do 
for  the  trouble,  when  and  how  to  do 
it?  W.  W.  B. 

DuQuoin,  111. 

Answer:  It  is  a very  risky  business 

to  sow  salt  around  the  trees.  Salt  is 
not  a fungicide,  and  even  in  small 
quantities  it  is  harmful  to  plants  under 
ordinary  conditions.  To  use  salt  in 
the  quantities  you  mention  you  would 
more  than  likely  kill  the  trees.  When 
root  rot  gets  started  in  fruit  trees, 
there  is  nothing  that  can  be  done  but 
to  dig  the  trees  up  and  burn  them.  It 
seems  to  be  more  troublesome  in  new 
land,  but  where  attacking  trees  the 
age  of  yours  it  is  doubtful  how  the 
trouble  started. 

Perfect  Peach. 


The  Inside  Facts  Regarding 
Trees  of  Quality 
and  Fight  with  Cheap  Trees 


We  started  this  fight  fourteen  years  ago,  with  a I0xl2-foot  packing 
shed.  Our  plan  of  furnishing  trees  bred  up  by  selection  of  buds  and  • 
scions  from  only  bearing  trees  showing  the  best  quality  of  fruit,  was 
laughed  at  and  ridiculed  by  old  tree  growers,  who  said  people  would  buy 
the  cheapest. 

We  have  proved  absolutely  that  they  were  wrong,  as  the  progressive 
fruit  grower  wants  the  best;  and  as  an  evidence  of  this  fact  one  valley 
has  bought  of  us  in  a single  year  more  trees  than  was  sold  by  all  the 
other  nurseries  combined. 

Seventeen  carloads  in  one  year  was  our  record  in  the  Grand  Valley 
four  years  after  we  started  to  do  business  there  with  half  a carload  ship- 
ment. 

Our  method  further  guarantees  to  them  trees  true  to  name.  Young 
bearing,  which  was  not  thought  of  when  we  started,  was  another  great 
advantage  of  our  system.  This  you  can  readily  see,  is  the  result  of  cut- 
ting only  fruit  wood  from  bearing  trees,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary 
method  of  scion  orchard  wood.  To  fully  appreciate  this,  you  must  get 
our  new  Progressive  Horticulture,  a booklet  of  forty  pages,  with  fifty 
illustrations,  showing  how  our  work  is  done.  As  an  example  of  the  result: 

A.  B.  Hemphill  of  Cement,  Oklahoma,  writes:  “I  have  three-year-old 

Apple  Trees  from  The  Winfield  Nursery  Company  in  bearing  and  trees  from 
other  nurseries  six  years  old  not  yet  bearing.” 

When  we  began  to  advertise  Trees  of  Quality,  and  explain  our 
method  of  improving  old  varieties,  the  idea  was  new  to  old  tree  growers. 
Now  many  of  them,  seeing  our  inroads  on  their  business,  are  using 
printers’  ink  and  advertising  to  do  what  we  are  actually  doing.  If  this  is 
true,  why  don’t  we  meet  some  of  them  out  in  the  field  where  we  are 
spending  our  money? 

We  are  the  only  firm  in  the  United  States  putting  the  actual  quality 
in  the  trees,  and  now  we  are  up  against  this  proposition: 


How  to  Give  Our  Customers  Quality  at  Least  Expense? 

Will  You  Help  Us  Solve  This  Problem? 

We  have  been  employing  salesmen  to  introduce  Trees  of  Quality, 
and  this  expense  had  to  be  added  to  the  cost  of  production.  Shall  we 
cut  out  all  salesmen  and  deal  with  you  direct? 

We  have  had  a regular  leakage  in  booking  and  holding  orders  for 
cash  on  delivery  for  parties  who  proved  to  be  unreliable,  while  other 
parties  anxious  for  our  stock  who  sent  the  cash  with  order  had  to  be 
refused  and  money  returned.  Shall  we  cut  out  all  risk  and  sell  for  cash 
only? 

If  you  answer  yes  to  both  of  the  above  questions,  you  will  enable  us 
to  furnish  you  Trees  of  Quality  at  the  least  cost.  If  you  can  make  any 
better  suggestion  write  us. 


PEDIGREE  ON  RECORD 


We  are  the  only  nursery  in  the  United  States  that  can  show  one-half 
a million  Apple  Trees  one  year  old  with  a record  for  each  row,  or  part 
row,  showing  parentage  and  full  history  of  same,  regarding  age,  health, 
productiveness  and  even  including  color  and  quality  of  the  fruit. 

Palisade,  Colo.,  Sept.  24,  1910. 

The  Winfield  Nursery  Co.,  Winfield,  Kan.  ... 

Gentlemen-  In  answer  to  your  recent  inquiry  as  to  whether  in  my  work 
of  helping  cut  scions  in  this  valley,  I have  ever  seen  any  other  nursery 
besides  your  firm  working  in  the  orchards  when  the  fruit  is  on  the  tree 
and  selecting  individual  trees  for  marking  to  procure  scions  from:  I must 

emphatically  sav  Ne.  While  your  firm  was  cutting  these  selected  scions 
last  fall  and  we' were  using  long  ladders,  per  your  instructions,  to  procure 
only  the  terminal  fruit  wood,  other  nurseries  were  gathering  scions  from 
water  sprouts,  young  trees  and  any  old  way  to  cut  long  scions  cheap. 

Your  trees  so  propagated  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  the  grower 
of  commercial  orchards  in  other  sections,  just  as : it  is  appreciated  in  this 
valley.  Very  truly  youis,  (Signed)  JNO.  E.  SWISHER. 


Some  time  ago  the  Fruit-Grower  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  D.  J.  Miller,  Millers- 
burg,  Ohio,  specimens  of -his  Perfec- 
tion peach.  Mr.  Miller  says  t'hati 
while  he  grew  the  original  tree  of 
this  variety  from  seed  forty  years  ago, 
it  has  not  been  planted  outside  of  that 
local  territory. 

Mr.  Miller  describes  the  Perfection 
as  being  large,  running  uniform  in 
size  all  over  the  tree;  skin  deep  yel- 
low, overspread  with  red;  flesh  yellow, 
dark  red  at  seed;  fruit  is  remarkably 
firm,  making  it  a good  shipping  vari- 
ety. The  Perfection  ripens  two  to 
three  weeks  after  Elberta,  and  Mr. 
Miller  claims  it  is  superior  to  Elberta 
as  a market  peach,  and  much  superior 
to  any  other  peach  of  same  season. 

The  specimens  received  by  The 
Fruit-Grower  bore  out  the  description 
of  the  originator;  the  fruit  is  hand- 
some and  of  good  size,  but  in  our 
opinion  is  not  of  highest  quality.  As 
a market  peach  it  may  be  all  right,  but 
we  would  prefer  better  quality  for 
home  use. 

Winfield  Raspberry. 

This  is  a new  blackcap  that  was 
found  growing  in  the  vineyard  of  G. 
F.  Klienstreiber,  Winfield,  Kansas.  It 
produced  such  a strong  cane,  made  a 
vigorous  growth  and  struck  root  at 
the  tip  of  its  branches  so  readily  that 
it  was  retained  until  after  it  has  fruit- 
ed. 

The  fruit  proved  to  be  so  large  and 
fine  quality  that  it  was  propogated 
and  planted  in  the  grounds  of  Mr. 
Kleinstreiber.  In  1908  nine  plants  on 
his  grounds  produced  54  quarts  of  ber- 
ries while  the  Kansas  growing  along 
side  had  been  killed  to  the  ground. 
The  berries  are  large  and  plump,  in 
compact  clusters;  black  with- a heavy 


The  Winfield 

% 

Nursery  Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 

Winfield,  Kansas 


COUPON 


"I  favor  direct  purchase." 
Mail  me  free.  Progressive  Hor- 
ticulture. 


Name  ... 
Address 


1 BETTER  FRUIT 

■ < -v  ▼ i Til  TIT  .L  ! a. T T A I ^ n 


Devoted  to  the  Northwest:  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  Utah,  Mon- 
tana, Colorado  and  British  Columbia.  Published  monthly  in  the  interests 
of  modern  fruit-growing  and  marketing  for  progressive  fruit-growers. 


The  most  instructive  fruit  growers’  paper  in  the  world,  most  mag- 
nificently illustrated;  and  the  best. 

If  you  want  to  get  larger  yields,  grow  better  fruit  and  sell  tor  higher 
prices  subscribe  now  and  learn  the  best  methods  used  by  the  successful 
orchardists  in  all  the  big  districts.  They  are  all  told  in  Better  Fruit. 

Better  Fruit  is  edited  and  published  by  a man  who  was  raised  in  an 
orchard  in  California.  By  a man  who  has  had  commercial  experience,  20 
years  in  the  wholesale  business  and  five  years  manager  of  the  Hood 
River  Fruit  Growers’  Union.  By  a man  who  has  set  and  planted  40 
acres  and  lives  on  it  and  has  won  28  first  premiums  in  the  last  year  on 
apples  grown  and  packed  himself. 

Subscription  $1  per  year  in  advance.  Subscribe.  Do  it  today. 
Sample  copies  mailed  on  request. 


BETTER  FRUIT  PUB.  CO.,  Hood  River,  Oregon 


bloom.  The  seeds  are  small;  flesh 
dark  or  purplish  red  or  black,  firm 
but  juicy  and  tender.  Quality  is  good 
to  very  good. 


You  intended  to  make  some  cut- 
tings of  grapes,  currants  or  gooseber- 
ries. Now  is  the  best  time  to  select 
the  cutting  wood.  Do  it  any  time  be- 
fore freezing  weather.  Make  cuttings 
of  the  wood  that  grew  this  year.  Pack 
them  in  damp  soil  and  store  in  the 
cellar,  or  bury  in  the  open  ground, 
below  frost-  line. 


GET  ONE 

of  our  patented  bush 
pullers  to  do  your 
grubbing.  One  man 
with  this  machine 
can  do  the  work  of 
6 men.  The  greatest 
labor  saveT  of  the  aga 
Csp.BusbPulllDgMch.Ca 
200  7th  St.  Southwest 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
AGENTS  WANTED 


PEACH  SEEDS 


FOR  SALE 


1,09  AND  1910  STOCK.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples. 
THOS.  R.  HAMAN,  1614  Oliver  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Renew  your  subscription- today; 
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Spray 


GASOLINE 

Spray  Engines 

2 3 'A  and  5 H.  P. 

BECAUSE 

it  is  Y3  lighter.  Has  no  tank. 
Has  no  fan.  Speed  easily 
adjusts  to  secure  any  spray- 
ing effect  and  when  through 
spraying  is  ready  for  your 
other  work. 

It  is  luaranteed  proof 
■gainst  freezing, 

Send  for 

FREE  BOOKLET 

Explaining  the 
Novo  improv- 
ed features. 


HitDRETH  MFG.CO, 
36  Willow  £1. 

Unting,  Mich. 


ST  SPRAYER 

FREE  TRIAL 


P NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE.  No  bank  I 
deposit.  Sprayer  shipped  to  you  at  dealers’ 
wholesale  prices.  W e pay  freight  and  guar- 
antee Sprayers  live  years. 


THE  HURST  POTATO  AND  ORCHARD  SPRAY- 
ER doubles  your  crop.  IT  SPRAYS  ANYTHING 
—trees,  potatoes,  vineyards,  truck,  etc.  High  press- 
ure. Easy  to  operate.  Cheap  in  price,  light,  strong, 
and  durable.  BRASS  valves,  plunger,  strainer,  etc. 
HURST  HORSE-POWER  SPRAYER  for  orchards, 
vineyards,  potatoes,  etc.  “ No  tree 
too  high,  no  field  too  big  for  this 
king  of  sprayers."  All  HURST 
sprayers  sold  on  same  liberal  No- 
money-in-advance  plan.  Write 
to-day  for  our  FREE  Spraying 
Guide,  Catalogue  and 
SPECIAL  FREE  OF- 
FER to  FIRST  BUYER 
in  each  locality. 

H.  L.  Hurst  Mfg.  Co. 

182  North  St.,  Canton,  O. 


ateriais 


DESTROY 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE  NOW 

WHILE  TREES  ARE  DORMANT 

Many  trees  not  sprayed  during  the  Fall  for  Scale 
die  during.the  winter.  One  tree  saved  means  more 
than  cost  of  spraying-  orchard.  Authorities  recom- 
mend Fall  spraying  more  than  ever. 

‘‘LION  BRAND” 

LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 

is  acknowleged  the  most  effective  and  safest  spray. 
Ready  for  immediate  use.  Sold  at  a price  lower 
than  can  be  made  at  home,  or  than  any  other  brand 
of  standard  insecticide. 

“LION  BRAND”  is  most  accurately  made,  of  the 
purest  ingredients,  and  most  economical  to  use. 
and  is  endorsed  by  Experimental  Stations  and 
prominent  fruit  growers  everywhere. 

Largest  factories  in  the  world  and  twenty-two 
years  of  experience  back  of  them.  We  manufacture 
absolutely  nothing  but  spraying  materials  and 
insecticides. 

Write  for  FREE  BOOK  on 

WHEN,  WHY  AND  HOW  TO  SPRAY 

THE  JAMES  A.  BLANCHARD  CO. 

502  Hudson  Terminal  Building,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Factories,  New  York  and  St.  Joseph,  Michigan 


OUR  1911  CATALOG 

IVIailed  Free 

AUTOMATIC  SPRAYERS 

Barrel  Sprayers,  Power  Sprayers,  Pre- 
pared SPRAYING  Mixtures,  White- 
washers’  Boilers  and  Feed  Steamers, 
Poultry  House  Heaters  and  Egg  and 
Chick  Shipping  Boxes,  etc. 

Stark  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Louisiana, 
Mo.,  soys:  "Sold  hundreds  of  Rrppley’s 
4 and  5 Gallon  Sprayers,  all  customers 
pleased.”  Address 

BiPPLEY  MFG.  CO. 

Box  10  Grafton,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  always 

mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


Fruit  Gossip  From  Missouri. 

The  spring  freezes  this  year  de- 
veloped some  queer  situations  in  the 
fruit  crop  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Apparently  something  like  nine  tenths 
of  the  winter  apples  were  killed;  and 
in  some  sections,  and  some  orchards 
of  other  sections,  such  proved  to 
be  the  case.  Yet  the  total  amount 
of  fruit  which  grew  up  almost  to 
maturity  was  larger  than  usual. 
Many  orchards  were  loaded  until  the 
apples  began  to  color,  then  the  fruit 
commenced  to  drop,  and  by  picking 
time  the  apples  lay  in  heaps,  and 
the  trees  were  bare.  Many  apples 
rotted  on  the  trees — and  they  were 
not  infested  by  cankerworms,  either. 
Now,  did  the  freeze  injure  these  ap- 
ples so  they  could  not  mature,  or  was 
this  unhealthy  condition  caused  by 
something  else — some  fungous,  or 
insect  pest? 

As  to  peaches  and  other  stone 
fruits  the  injury  by  the  spring  frosts 
was  in  spots.  In  some  neighborhoods 
the  loss  was  total — a “clean  sweep,” — 
while  in  other  neighborhoods  but  a 
few  miles  away  the  crop  suffered 
but  little,  and  in  the  country  at 
large  the  yield  is  almost  a record 
breaker. 

Strawberry  fields  are  looking  fine. 
The  months  of  September  and  Octo- 
ber were  fine  not  only  for  cleaning  out 
the  fields,  but  also  for  the  production 
of  runner  plants.  Rows  which  were 
too  thin,  having  long  gaps  with  no 
plants,  have  filled  in  and  made  good 
rows,  and  unless  plants  winter  kill, 
there  will  be  a fine  set  of  plants 
for  1911  fruiting. 

As  to  varieties  of  the  strawberry, 
the  different  descriptions  of  the  same 
berry  by  different  observers  is  no 
doubt  mostly  accounted  for  by  dif- 
ferences in  soil,  location,  climate 
etc.  Besides,  a given  variety  will  act 
differently  on  the  same  farm,  different 
seasons.  I used  to  think,  as  I have 
before  stated  in  the  columns  of  Fruit 
Grower,  that  color,  texture  and  flavor 
were  much  more  constant  properties 
of  the  strawberry  than  those  of  size, 
productiveness  and  some  others.  Yet 
it  would  appear  by  the  wide  dis- 
crepancies in  the  descriptions  given 
of  the  same  berry  by  different  author- 
ities, that  those  very  qualities  of 
color,  texture  and  flavor  are  subject 
to  great  variations  in  the  same  berry. 

When  the  Highland  was  introduced 
by  Mr. Crawford  he  gave  it  the  rating 
previously  given  it  by  the  Wooster 
Station,  — “Moderately  firm,  about 
like  Bubach.” 

I am  much  interested  in  Mr.  Fuller- 
ton’s article  in  October  Fruit-Grower, 
and  do  not  doubt  that  his  observa- 
tions were  carefully  made,  and  results 
correctly  recorded. 

Here,  as  in  most  places  where  Dun- 
lap is  grown,  it  is  in  the  front  rank 
as  a table  berry,  being  mild,  sweet 
and  rich  in  flavor.  The  President 
is  too  soft.  Wm.  Belt  rusts  badly. 
Abington  and  Cardinal  have  done 
well  enough  to  warrant  further  trial. 
Evening  Star  is  on  trial  in  the  neigh- 
borhood but  has  shown  some  rust 
this  season.  Pride  of  Cumberland  has 
proved  a tip  top  plant  maker  under 
adverse  conditions.  Mr.  Hubach’s 
new  seedling  “Mountain  View”  has 
done  well  as  a plant  maker,  and  I 
hope  to  see  it  fruit  next  spring.  Most 
varieties  seem  to  “run  out,”  but  the 
good  old  Gandy,  Bubach,  Aroma, 
Glen  Mary  and  one  or  two  more  are 
like  Tennyson’s  Brook, — they  “Go  on 
forever.”  WINN  COMBS. 

Will  Send  Strawberry  Pictures. 

I have  been  a reader  of  the  Fruit- 
Grower  for  some  time,  and  like  the 
paper  very  much.  I am  in  the  fruit 
growing  business  in  northern  Illinois. 
Have  quite  an  acreage  of  strawber- 
ries. This  year  I have  as  fine  a look- 
ing field  as  I have  ever  seen,  not- 
withstanding the  hard  freeze  of  last 
spring  and  the  drouth  this  summer. 

I have  had  photographs  taken  of  the 
fruiting  field  and  also  of  the  propa- 
gating field.  They  are  good  pictures, 
in  fact  as  good  as  any  I have  seen. 
N.ow  if  you  want  these  pictures  in 
order  to  have  cuts  made  of  them  to 
use  in  your  paper,  I will  send  them 


Twin  Cylinder 
Power  Sprayer 


Fruit  Growers, 

Is  your  fruit  worm  eaten,  dwarfed,  poor  color,  poor 
quality?  It  isn’t  necessary.  Spray  your  trees  with  the 
“New-Way”  outfit. 

High  Grade  Finest  Quality  Fruit 

means  the  highest  market  prices, 
means  good  profits  for  your  year’s  work. 

That’s  what  you  want — you  can  get  it  with 

Cylinder 

me  rncffrrrajf  Power  Sprayer 

Use  your  own  running  gear.  Any  wagon  truck 
will  do. 

Our  1911  Pony  Sprayer  outfit  is  especially  built 
for  smaller  orchards. 

Ask  for  new  Sprayer  Catalog  S-l. 
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Make  Your  Fortune  Now 
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(/€  Buy  a Farm 

iDiy  At  Rose  land 
Park  Florida 


Some  Average 
Profit 
ACRE  YIELDS 

Tomatoes  $ 650 
Green  Beans  $ 400 
Lettuce  $ 450 

Green  Peppers  $ 600 
Celery  $ 750 

Cauliflower  $ 500 
Cabbage  $ 300 
Onions  $ 550 

Potatoes 
Okra 
Radishes 
Egg  Plant 
Oranges 
Grape  Fruit 
Strawberries 
Guavas 
Bananas 
Pineapples 
Other  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  proportion. 


$ 300 
$ 500 
$ 600 
$ 550 
$1000 
$125u 
$ 600 
$ 700 
$ 700 
$ 800 


10-ACRE  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  FARM  IN  FLORIDA 

Will  make  you  more  net  profit  than  lOO  acres  in  the  corn 
belt.  Buy  a choice  farm  now  and  make  your  fortune. 

Located  in  the  very  richest  section  of  all  this  wonderful  coun- 
try, on  the  Indian  river,  called  ROSFLAND  PARK.  This  fa- 
mous tract  is  right  on  the  East  Coast  Railroad  (best  in  the  state) 
on  EAST  COAST  OF  FLORIDA,  sixty  miles  north  of  the  Ever- 
glades and  south  of  the  frost-damaging  belt.  Y ou  can  raise  three 
or  four  crops  per  year  on  the  same  land  in  Florida.  Your  fruit 
ripens  and  your  vegetables  are  planted  in  December  and  January 
—and  both  are  shipped  to  the  great  cities  in  the  north  while  they 
are  still  freezing  with  chilly  winter— at  such  a time  when  fresh  fruit 
and  green  vegetables  bring  big  fancy  prices.  Some  average  prices: 
Tomatoes  10c  to  20c  per  lb.  Lettuce  35c  dozen  heads. 

New  Potatoes  5c  to  10c  lb.  Green  Beans  60c  to  80c  pk. 

Peppers  20c  to  40c  dozen.  Strawberries  $2— $4  crate. 

Poultry  raising  is  growing  into  an  enormous  business  in  Florida 
Big  profits  no  freezing  combs  or  chicks, best  country  for  poultry. 

ROSELAND  PARK  FLORIDA,  has  without  a question  the  finest  climate  in 
America— the  winter  months  overage  about  75  and  the  summers  rarely  get 
above  90  degrees.  This  grand  Sun- 


kist  Tropical  country  is  the  winter 
rendezvous  for  millions  of  rich 
northerners,  insuring  high-priced 
markets  for  everything  you  raise. 
Good  schools,  churches,  liberal 
laws,  low  taxes  and  plenty  of  fine 
water.  This  wonderful  book  about  Florida  is  FMLFF 
The  Greatest  Information  Book  Published  ■ MuMmUm 

Florida  Land  Developing  Co,, 

74  Main  Street , Clarinda,  Iowa . 


Fill  Coupon,  Cut  Out,  Address 

Florida  Land  Developing  Co., 

74  Main  Street,  Clarinda,  Iowa. 

Send  me  the  Big  FREE  Book  about  Florida. 

Name 

Town 

R.F.D.  or 

State St.  No.. 


to  you,  also  an  article  giving  my  ex- 
perience and  methods  in  growing 
them.— C.  H.,  Dixon,  111. 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  always  glad  to 
have  letters  like  the  above,  and  always 
glad  to  have  letters  giving  the  ex- 
perience our  readers  have  in  all  de- 


partments of  their  work,  especially 
when  such  letters  can  be  accompanied 
by  photographs  that  will  illustrate 
the  letter.  The  camera  is  playing  a 
very  important  part  in  farm  life  today, 
and  an  up-to-date  farm  is  not  com- 
plete without  a camera  of' some  sort. 
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W aterworks  For  the  Farm 


farm 


“The 

ply  on  the 
in  grand  father  s 
time.” 


the  air-press- 


The  time  is  past  when  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  farmer  to  mave  to  town 
in  order  to  enjoy  modern  conven- 
iences. And  the  time  is  long  past 
when  the  farmer  is  too  poor  to  afford 
modern  conveniences.  I believe  also 
that  it  is  passing  rapidly  when  he  is 
too  stingy,  too  old-fashioned  or  too 
indifferent  to  have  a desire  to  make 
his  home  just  as  comfortable,  just  as 
convenient  and  just  as  attractive  for 
the  female  portion  of  the  family  as 
the  city  man’s  home. 

What  reason  can  the  farmer  give 
to  himself  and  to  his  family  for  post- 
poning the  pur- 
chase of  a mod- 
ern air-pressure 
water  system,  for 
instance?  What 
excuse  are  you 
making?  Perhaps 
the  principal  rea- 
son is  that  you 
do  not  know  any- 
thing about  wat- 
er systems.  The 
purpose  of  this 
article  is  to  inter- 
est you  in  this 
most  important 
improvement,  to 
furnish  you  some 
information  regarding 
ure  water  system,  so  that  you  may 
post  yourself  on  its  advantages  and 
enjoy  its  conveniences  if  you  will. 

Without  exception,  a water  supply 
system  is  one  of  the  most  convenient, 
sanitary  and  labor-saving  improve- 
ments ever  installed  in  a farm  home. 
Water  enters  into  so  many  of  the 
operations  of  the  home. 

With  the  air-pressure  water  supply 
system,  it  is  possible  to  equip  every 
farm  home  and  suburban  residence 
with  a system  of  waterworks  through- 
out the  premises — the  yard,  the  house 
and  the  barns,  may  be  supplied  with 
running  water.  The  housewife  may 
have  running  hot  and  cold  water  m 
her  kitchen.  By  the  simple  turning 
of  a faucet  she  may  have  hot  or  cold 
water  for  every  household  purpose. 
A bathroom  may  be  installed  at  mod- 
erate cost,  and  the  farmer  can  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  a real  bath  he  may 
even  add  a show- 
er bath.  With 
such  a system  the 
farmer  becomes 
his  own  water 
commissioner  — 
.boss  of  his  own 
water  supply. 

The  city  man  pays 
big  taxes  for  the 
privilege  of  the  same 
luxury  that  the 
farmer  may  own  and 
control  himself. 

The  farmer  with 
his  individual  water 
plant  simply  makes 
one  small  initial  in- 
vestment, which  will 
earn  him  big  divi- 
dends in  pleasure, 
health  and  conveni- 
ence for  years  to 
come.  And  it  will 
jbe  a permanent  im- 
|J,provement,  which 
will  make  the  farm 
“A  wind  mill  sell  better,  if  it 

Some  of  the  fered  for  sale. 

we^wereVtrVv-  The  simplicity  of 
agant.”  this  system  makes  it 

practical  for  the  farm,  and  the  per- 
fection with  which  it  works  makes  it 
especially  desirable,  while  the  cost  is 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  its 
benefits.  I know  of  plants  which 
can  be  installed  for  as  little  as  $38.80, 
and  from  that  up  to,  say,  $150  to  $250, 
depending  upon  the  size  of  the  plant 
and  the  amount  of  water  and  number 
of  attachments  the  family  will  require 
or  desire. 

I shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
mechanical  details  of  the  air-pressure 
water  system  in  this  article;  simply 
will  furnish  some  general  information 
to  engender  a desire  in  the  reader’s 
mind  to  own  such  a plant  and  enjoy 
its  benefits.  I.  wish  that  every  reader 


of  this  paper  would  thoroughly  inves- 
tigate this  most  desirable  addition  to 
country  home  conveniences.  If  he 
will,  I believe  he  will  install  a plant, 
and  thereby  make  life  on  the  farm 
just  that  much  nearer  the  “ideal”  for 
himself  and  every  member  of  his  fam- 
ily. 

An  air-pressure  water  system  con- 
sists of  an  air-tight  tank  made  of 
heavy  boiler  steel,  and  a pump  to  force 
water  into  the  tank  against  the  press- 
ure of  air  in  the  tank.  The  air  being 
compressed,  seeks  constantly  to  ex- 
pand, thus  keeping  a constant  pressure 
on  the  water  sufficiently  powerful  to 
raise  the  water  in  the  water  pipes  to 
the  highest  room  in  the  house,  and 
discharge  it  under  pressure,  the  same 
as  water  is  discharged  from  the  fau- 
cets supplied  with  city  water. 

This  tank  may  be  located  in  any 
convenient  place,  out  of  sight,  prefer- 
ably in  the  cellar  or  basement  of  the 
house.  The  air  system  does  away 
with  the  heavy,  unsightly,  elevated 
wooden  tank,  which,  under  strong 
winds,  is  a menace  to  your  property. 
And,  being  in  the  cellar,  it  will  not 
freeze  in  the  winter,  causing  you  con- 
stant annoyance  and  trouble. 

Such  a system  affords  fire  protec- 
tion that  is  alone  worth  the  entire 
cost — much  better  protection,  in  fact, 
than  the  elevated  tank,  for  the  reason 
that  a 50-lb.  pressure  in  the  air-tank 
corresponds  with  the  pressure  in  an 
ordinary  tank  elevated  115  feet.  Most 
towers  are  not  over  40  feet  high,  so 
you  will  readily  realize  the  greater 


“Sis  doesn’t  care 
what  they  say.  She 
says  this  new  water 
system  makes  her 
work  just  like  play.” 


.0 
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“Dad’s  tickled,  too 
— says  nothing  rests 
him  after  a hard, 
dusty  day,  like  a 
hot  bath.” 

“Mother  says  It 
makes  an  old  farm 
a better  place  to 
live.” 


“When  we  got  an  air  pressure  water 
supply  system  they  said  we  were  ‘aping 
city  folks.’  ” 

effectiveness  of  the  air  system  in  case 
you  should  have  to  fight  fire. 

Then  the  elevated  tank  is  exposed 
to  both  sun  and  frost — is  full  of  water 
one  day  and  empty  the  next.  Is  it  any 
wonder  they  rot  so  quickly  and  be- 
come an  easy  prey  to  the  storm?  One 
day  a hoop  bursts,  or  some  other  ac- 
cident occurs,  and  your  elevated  tank 
is  out  of  commission,  if  not  entirely 
beyond  repair. 

The  water  in  the  elevated  tank  be- 
comes warm  and  stagnant  in  summer 
and  turns  to  ice  in  winter.  It  is  sel- 
dom just  right  for  domestic  use  or  for 
the  use  of  farm  animals. 

The  air-pressure  system  overcomes 
all  these  difficulties  and  short-com- 
ings, with  the  added  advantage  that  it 
will  last  a lifetime.  It  is  so  simple  in 
all  its  parts  that  no  technical  knowl- 
edge or  experience  is  required  to 
understand  it  or  to  operate  it.  Any- 
one who  can  work  a pump  handle  can 
successfully  operate  such  a system. 
The  water  may  be  taken  from  a well 
located  anywhere  near  the  house,  or 
from  a cistern.  It  may  be  pumped  by 
hand,  with  a windmill  or  a gasoline 
engine. 

One  of  the  illustrations  in  this  arti- 
cle shows  a moderate  priced  plant. 
The  tank  and  air  pump  are  located  in 
the  basement;  a hot  water  boiler,  sink 
and  faucets  in  the  kitchen,  with  a hot 
water  coil  in  the  kitchen  range;  on 
the  second  floor  there  is  a neat  bath- 
room, with  a bath  tub,  wash  stand 
and  water  closet.  This  completes  a 
system  that  any  farmer’s  wife  should 
be  proud  to  own.  The  system,  how- 
ever, may  be  enlarged  and  extended 


to  suit  the  needs,  or  it  may  consist  of 
the  tank,  pump  and  kitchen  fixtures 
only. 

Pipes  may  be  run  to  watering 
troughs  in  the  barns,  supplying  pure, 
fresh  drinking  water  to  the  animals, 
and  hydrants  may  be  placed  at  con- 
venient places  in  the  yards  or  on  the 
lawn,  so  that  the  grass  may  be 
sprinkled  and  kept  green  in  the  dryest 
weather,  and 
so  that  the 
carriages  and 
the  automobile 
may  be  wash- 
ed in  a few 
moments,  and 
the  horses  may 
be  led  to  these 
hydrants  and 
treated  to  a 
shower  bath  as 
often  as  you 
please.  Such 
an  equipment 
would  cost  in 
the  neighbor- 
hood of  $125, 
and  would 
prove  the  best  investment  of  that 
amount  of  money  the  farmer  ever 
made. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  un- 
doubtedly find  such  systems  adver- 
tised in  the  paper,  or  the  editor  will  be 
pleased  to  put  you  in  touch  with  man- 
ufacturers of  air-pressure  water  sup- 
ply systems  who  will  furnish  you  all 
the  facts  and  figures  you  may  want. 

It  is  possible 
now  for  the  farm- 
er to  enjoy  near- 
ly every  luxury 
and  convenience 
the  city  man  en- 
joys. He  can  sit 
in  his  home  and 
get  the  market 
reports  from 
town  every  morn- 
ing over  his  tele- 
phone. He  can 
milk  his  cows  by 
machinery  and 
extract  every 
ounce  of  cream 
from  the  milk  be- 
fore it  gets  cold 
— thanks  to  the 
inventive  genius 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  He  can 
read  the  daily  papers  every  day- 
thanks  to  the  rural  free  delivery.  He 
can  whizz  to  town  in  an  automobile 
without  taking  his  teams  from  their 
farm  work.  And,  if  he  so  desires,  he 
can  plow  and  plant  by  power.  He 
saws  his  wood,  threshes  his  grain,  fills 
his  silo,  with  the  same  power,  and  he 
can  move  that  power  all  over  the  farm 
to  do  his  bidding. 
He  can  light  his 
house  as  bright  as 
the  noonday  sun 
with  his  own  gas 
plant  or  electric 
lighting  system,  and 
be  independent  of 
lighting  monopolies 
and  combines.  He 
can  sit  under  that 
light  and  listen  to 
the  phonograph  pro- 
ducing the  best 
music  of  the  greatest  musicians  in  the 
world. 

Truly,  this  is  the  day  when  city  con- 
veniences and  luxury  are  brought  to 
the  farm,  and  the  great  monotony  of 
farm  life,  which  used  to  drive  the 
young  men  and  young  women  to  seek 
the  city  for  its  brighter  life  and  its 
more  convenient  ways  of  living,  is 
past,  and  the  tide  is  setting  in  the 
other  direction. 

If  you  haven’t  fallen  in  line,  Mr. 
Farmer,  and  supplied  your  home  with 
some  of  these  comforts  you  will  soon 
be  so  far  behind  the  procession  that 
you  will  never  be  able  to  catch  up. 
The  way  to  do  is  to  adopt  modern  im- 
provements and  conveniences  as  fast 
as  they  are  perfected,  and  enjov  them 
while  you  are  alive,  for  you  will  be  a 
long  time  dead. 

It  is  all  right  to  be  conservative 
and  economical,  but  economy  does 
not  consist  in  hoarding  up  money  and 
doing  without  the  things  you  need,  or 
could  enjoy,  but  rather  in  providing 
yourself  with  them  at  an  economical 


expenditure.  All  of  these  conven- 
iences are  actually  labor  and  time  sav- 
ers; some  of  them  are  real  wealth 
producers,  increasing  the  returns  from 
your  labors,  so  that  true  economy  and 
advancement  are  promoted  by  their 
possession. 

I want  to  see  the  farmer  enjoy 
every  good  thing  that  he  deserves. 
His  is  one  of  the  noblest  callings  in 
the  world.  He  not  only  feeds  the  na- 
tion, but  he  is  rapidly  becoming  its 
banker  as  well,  and  it  does  not  be- 
come one  of  his  importance  and  posi- 
tion to  be  mean  to  himself  or  his  fam- 
ily. W.  B.  HENRY. 

The  Question  of  Buying  a Home 

Buying  land  for  a home  without 
knowing  all  about  it  is  blind  specula- 
tion. For  the  use  of  the  home-seeker 
who  should  see  his  land  before  he 
buys  it  and  understand  the  country, 
the  Kansas  City  Southern  Railway 
Company  prints  a quarterly  magazine 
entitled,  “Current  Events,”  which  can 
be  obtained  free  of  cost  by  address- 
ing F.  E.  Roesler,  Industrial  Agent, 
No.  403  Thayer  Building,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  In  this  and  other  publica- 
tions are  complete  descriptions  of  va- 
rious sections  of  Missouri,  Oklahoma, 
Arkansas,  Texas  and  Louisiana,  show- 
ing the  special  locations  in  which  the 
various  agricultural  and  horticultural 
branches  and  industrial  and  mercan- 
tile enterprises  can  be  carried  on  to 
best  advantage.  The  railway  has  no 
lands  to  sell.  In  the  magazine  is  also 
a complete  directory  of  the  Commer- 
cial Clubs,  Horticultural  Societies  and 
other  reliable  people  from  whom  val- 
uable local  information  can  be  ob- 
tained.— Advertisement. 


“STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW” 

All  Standard  Varieties.  Also  Raspberry.  Blackberry, 
Currant  and  Grape  Plants  and  Asparagus  Roots  in 
Assortment.  Warranted  'rrue-to-Name,  and  of  Grade 
represented.  Cataloe-  with  Cultural  Instruction  Free. 
C.  E.  WHITTEN,  Box  9,  BR’DGMAN.  MICHIGAN 

CTART  a NURSERY  on  your  farm  or 
Oitvlvl  garden.  Home  grown  trees  sell 
at  a high  price;  best  paying  crop  you  can 
grow.  We  furnish  everything  to  start  with. 
Write  for  particulars.  Address  Ha-bor 
Springs  Nurseries,  Harbor  Sprines.  Mich. 

noo  for  A song 

RECENTLY  PAID 

Send  us  r/OUR  SONG  POEMS  for  examination  and 
offer.  H.  KIRKUS  DUGDALE CO.,  Dept, 207,  Wash’ll.  D.C. 


BOO c ARPS  10c 

W Bathing  Girls!  Flirtation!  etc.— gold,  silver,  blue, 

embossed,  etc.,  no  trash.  U.  S.  CARD  CO.,  LA  VERCNE,  ILW 


Don’t  Wear  a Truss 

| m STUART  S PLAS  TR  PADS  aredlfferent 

L Ills  ■■  . V from  the  painful  truss,  being  made 

■ l»  self-adhesive  purposely  to  hold  tha 

■ V^T  rupture  in  place  without  straps, 

* v /Si  I springs— cannot  slip, 

so  cannot  chafe  or  compress 
against  the  pelvio  bone.  The 
most  obstinate  cases  cured  in  the  pri- 
vacy  of  the  home.  Thousands  hare 
successfully  treated  themselves  without 
_ hindrance  from  work.  Soft  as  velvet— easy"  to 

I9fta  I apply— inexpensive.  Process  of  cure  is  natural, 

I so  no  further  use  for  trusses.  We  prove  y «at  wo 

I Rial  of  plapao  ahso'?uIc™<FR  F.»°n  WrU^TOIUL 

Address— PLAPAO  LABORATORIES,  Black  220,  st.  Louis,  Bo. 

New  Rupture  Cure 

DON’T  WEAR  A TRUSS 

Brooks’  Appliance.  New 
discovery.  Wonderful. 
No  obnoxious  springs  or 
pads.  Automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts 
together  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves 
No  lymphol.  No  lies. 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on 
trial.  Pat.  Sept.  10.  '01. 
CATALOGUE  FREE 
C.  E.  BROOKS. 

3217  Brooks  Building, 
Marshall,  Mich. 

I Cured  My  Rupture 

I Will  Show  Yon  How  To 
Cure  Yours  FREE! 

I was  helpless  and  bed-ridden  for  years  from  a 
double  rupture.  No  truss  could  bold.  Doctors 
said  1 would  (lie  if  not  operated  on.  1 looled  lliem 
all  r.nd  cured  myself  by  a simple  disco'  ery.  I will 
send  the  cure  free  by  mall  if  you  write  for  It.  It 
cuied  me  and  has  since  cured  thousands.  It  will 
cure  you. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mall  It  to  me  today 


Free  Rupture-Cure  Coupon 

CAPT.  W.  A.  OOLUNGS, 

Box  029  Watertown,  M.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:— Please  send  me  free  of  all  cost  your 
New  Discovery  for  the  Cure  of  Rupture. 

Name 

Address 


Yearly  Papre  315 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI  November,™™ 
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And  Make 

$25a\\feek 

Trapping*  this  Fall. 

VICTOR 

TRAPS 

r are  sure  to  go  and 
(sure  to  hold.  Every 
genuine  Victor  Trap 
is  pierced  with  a "V" 

Jsfsk  yourDealer 

Insist  on  the'V” 


Whether  or  not  you  start 
with  one 

Sooner  or  Later 

you  will  buy  a 

DE  LAVAL 

The  more  you  come  to  know  about  cream 
separators  the  better  you  will  understand  the 
overwhelming  superiority  of  the  Be  Laval. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165*167  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


42  E.  MADISON  ST. 
CHICAGO. 


WESTERN 
SOFT  PINE 

Light,  Bright,  Strong.  Don’t  Split. 
Hold.  Nalls.  Used  exclusively  In  our 

Fruit  Boxes 


Write  for  Delivered  Prices 

WASHINGTON  MILL  CO. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 


9 CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


SAWS  DOWS 


BY  ONE  MAN  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It 

tews  down  trees.  Folds  like  a pocket-knife.  Saws  an/  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber 
with  it  than  2 men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it  easier.  Send  for 
FREE  illustrated  catalog  No  A 25  showing  Low  Prico  and 
testimonials  "rom  thousands.  First  order  eets  agency. 

. folding  sawing  machine  co.. 

168064  E.  H.rrl.on  Stmt  Chicago,  Illinois 

NURSERYMEN’S 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

PLATES 

An  experience  of  over  30  years  and  our 
unequaled  facilities  have  made  our 
plates  leaders.  They  are  used  by  the 
ieadrng  nurserymen  and  agents  in  the 
united  States  and  Canada,  a trial  order 
will  convince  you  of  their  superiority. 
Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

BRUNSWICK  & COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  - - NEW  YORK. 


| — J.F.LITTOOY — i 

CONSULTING  HORTICULTURIST 
Orchard  Director 

oi.C  o Schemes  Examined.  Orchard  Soils  and 
Hites  Selected.  Orchard  Plans  Submitted.  Nurser- 
ies Visited  and  Stock  Selected.  Values  Examined 
for  Farm  Loans.  Purchasing  Agent  for  Land  and 
Orchard  Investments.  Acts  as  Power  of  Attorney 
in  Selection  of  Carey  Act  Lands. 

MOUNTAIN  HOME,  IDAHO 

20  Finest  Christmas  Cards  10  Cents 

Choicest  Art  Cards  in  beautiful  colors, 
Christmas.  Floral  and  Good  Luck,  all 
different.  Postpaid  only  10  cents  J.  H 
Seymour,  287  W.  Eighth,  Topeka,  Ks. 


The  Missouri  State  Fair. 

The  Tenth  Annual  State  Fair  of 
Missouri,  held  at  Sedalia,  was  the 
most  successful  show  the  state  has 
made.  The  weather  was  fine  and 
throngs  of  people  were  in  attendance 
each  day.  It  was  not  a local  affair, 
as  the  publicity  campaign  carried  on 
by  Secretary  J.  C.  Stinson  and  W.  L. 
Nelson  brought  many  exhibits  and  a 
big  attendance  from  every  county  in 
the  state. 

The  exhibits  in  all  departments 
were  of  a higher  excellence  than  in 
previous  years.  A fine  lot  of  fruit  was 
on  display  and  the  large  number  of 
animals  of  all  classes  were  of  the  very 
highest  type. 

Winners  of  the  sweepstakes  prizes 
for  best  display  of  apples:  W.  C. 

Payton,  Koshkonong,  first;  Thomson 
& Monsees,  Beauman,  second;  W.  E. 
Shandy,  Phelps  City,  third. 

Other  awards  for  plate  displays 
were  received  by:  Mrs.  Ed.  Bauman, 
Sedalia;  H.  W.  Jenkins,  Boonville; 
Flora  Fisher,  Sedalia;  Mrs.  Jas.  Gar- 
nell,  Sedalia;  Mrs.  E.  Wagenlander; 
A.  O.  Wild,  Sarcoxie;  W.  E.  Shandy, 
Phelps  City;  Jas.  L.  Brady  & Son, 
Corder;  W.  C.  Jenkins,  Alba;  E.  M. 
Monsees,  Beauman;  C.  R.  Jenkins, 
Plattsburg;  M.  A.  Monsees,  Beauman; 
W.  C.  Payton,  Koshkonong;  John 
Bradford,  Sedalia;  G.  W.  Hackley, 
Waverly;  R.  K.  Thompson  & Son, 
Beauman;  John  W.  Kiethley,  Lexing- 
ton; Mike  Allcorn,  Sedalia;  George 
H.  Sly,  Rockport;  W.  A.  Scanlon,  Se- 
dalia; Kate  Thurston,  Sedalia;  W.  R. 
Jacobs,  Sedalia. 

^ % 

Special  Rambler  Magazine. 

Rambler  dealers,  representing  every 
section  of  the  country  and  all  counted 
among  the  leaders  in  their  respective 
fields,  have  co-operated  with  The 
Thomas  B.  Jeffery  Company  in  the 
production  of  a remarkable  number 
of  the  Rambler  Magazine  which  tells 
an  intensely  interesting  story  of  the 
success  of  the  big  Rambler  organiza- 
tion, how  the  producing  and  selling 
ends  are  managed,  why  Rambler  deal- 
ers have  succeeded  and  including  the 
complete  announcement  of  the  Ram- 
bler for  1911. 

This  number  is  of  standard  maga- 
zine size  and  is  replete  with  attrac- 
tive illustrations  of  dealers’  headquar- 
ters in  all  the  principal  cities,  factory 
departments,  showing  the  extent  and 
equipment  of  the  Rambler  and  a nar- 
rative of  the  growth  of  the  Rambler 
organization,  showing  how  — with 
nearly  forty  years  of  manufacturing 
experience  behind  it  and  guided  by  a 
stable  policy — it  has  become  one  of 
the  greatest  manufacturing  and  selling 
organizations  in  the  world. 

A copy  of  this  issue  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  who  make  request  of  The 
Thomas  B.  Jeffery  Company,  Keno- 
sha, Wisconsin. 

■Sijjfc  ^ 

New  Irrigation  Project  in  the  South- 
west. 

Water  of  the  Pecos  river  has  now 
been  turned  into  the  ditches  of  the 
Imperial  Irrigation  project  in  Pecos 
County,  Texas.  This  is  a reclamation 
project  covering  some  25,000  acres 
that  was  undertaken  and  started  two 
years  ago  by  the  Orient  railroad.  An 
enormous  reservoir,  two  miles  square 
and  seventeen  feet  deep,  has  been  con- 
structed to  hold  this  water,  and  dis- 
tribution will  be  through  sixty  miles 
of  canals. 

It  is  an  undertaking  that  has  cost 
nearly  $300,000,  but  it  has  added  great 
value  and  great  possibilities  to  a reg- 
ion that  was  formerly  of  little  or  no 
use  for  intensive  agriculture.  Seven 
tons  of  alfalfa  can  be  produced  reg- 
ularly, while  fruit  crops  do  very  well 
and  bring  a return  of  $500  per  acre  or 
more. — W.  R.  D.,  Pecos  Co.,  Tex. 

sjjf.  ^ 

Begin  now  to  grow  the  best  fruit  in 
your  neighborhood  next  year.  You 
can  do  it  if  you  save  fruit  from  the 
frost  next  spring  and  spray.  Investi- 
gate the  merits  of  the  orchard  heating 
proposition.  It  has  saved  more  than 
a million  dollars  worth  of  fruit  this 
last  spring. 


This  book  is  bound 
to  interest  every  farmer  — 

who  is  looking  for  bigger  profits,  broader  opportunities — a perfect  story  of 
a perfect  opportunity  land  so  completely  told  that  you’ll  have  nothing  to 
“guess”  about  when  you’ve  read  it  through.  Its  the  nearest  thing  to  being 
actually  on  the  ground  that  you  can  do — and  so  attractive  in  the  advantages 
that  it  shows,  that  you’ll  not  be  satisfied  until  you’ve  seen  this  splendid 
country  that  it  tells  about.  You’ll  be  glad  that  you  wrote  for  “Profitable 
Products  of  East  Texas.” 

— products  don’t  perish  in  EAST  TEXAS 

for  want  of  ways  to  get  them  to  market.  East  Texas  is  a fully  developed  section.  There 
is  no  ofher  district  where  the  railroads  co-operate  more  cordially  with  the  farmers.  Thi« 
is  a big  thing  to  think  about  when  you’re  planning  to  settle  in  a new  section;  for  the 
profits  from  your  products  depend  upon  their  movement  to  market.  In  East  Texas, 
the  Cotton  Belt  Route  provides  packing  sheds,  loading  and  icing  platforms,  refrigerator 
and  ventilator  cars  and  does  everything  possible  to  cause  a prompt  movement  of  crops. 
The  perishable  products  have  the  right  of  way  over  everything  on  the  track.  Thus  you 
are  able  to  sell  your  products  where  prices  are  highest ; whether  that  be  ten  ora  thousand 
miles  away, 

Why  don’t  you  go  to  this  splendid  country,  where  the  ground  is  good  to 
people— where  soil,  season  and  sunshine  combine  to  speed  you  on  the 
road  to  wealth;  where  land  prices  are  little  and  profits  are  big.  Take  a 
trip  down  there  on  the  low  rate  excursions  offered  twice  each  month 
via  the  Cotton  Belt  Route— that’s  the  only  way  you  can  fully  realize 
what  an  opportunity  is  waiting  there  for  you.  Write  today  for  the  free 
booklet  and  full  facts  about  the  low  fares. 

E.  W.  LaBeaame,  G.  P.  & T.  A.,  St.  L.  S.  W.  Ry.,  1 126  Pierce  Bid*..  St.  Losis 


NEW  BOOK  FOR 

Fruit-Growers 


“FRUIT-GROWING  in  ARID  REGIONS” 

By  Paddock  and  Whipple 

Here  is  a book  which  has  long  been  needed,  for  it  tells  all 
about  fruit  growing  in  the  irrigated  districts,  having  particular 
reference  to  the  inter-mountain  districts  of  Colorado,  Utah, 
Idaho,  New  Mexico,  etc.  The  authors  have  both  had  wide  ex- 
perience in  the  sections  referred  to,  and  their  book  is  unques- 
tionably the  best  thing  that  has  yet  appeared  on  irrigated  fruit 
culture.  It  tells  how  to  select  orchard  soils,  how  to  prepare 
for  planting,  how  to  plant,  kind  of  trees  to  plant,  how  to  irri- 
gate, how  to  prune,  what  varieties  to  be  planted,  and  how  to 
pack  and  market  them.  This  book,  in  brief,  covers  the  whole 
subject  of  growing  fruits  under  irrigation,  and  is  worth  much 
to  the  man  who  now  has  an  irrigated  orchard  or  who  contem- 
plates getting  one. 

This  book  is  also  of  value  to  Eastern  fruit-growers,  in  that 
it  tells  all  about  the  Western  style  of  pruning  trees  and  their 
methods  of  grading  and  packing.  An  orchardist  in  any  part  of 
the  country  can  well  read  this  splendid  book  and  profit  by  its 
suggestions. 

The  book  contains  395  pages,  is  fully  illustrated,  well 
bound,  and  will  be  found  very  serviceable. 

PRICE  $1.50  POSTPAID 

This  book  will  be  in  great  demand,  and  the  first  edition 
will  be  speedily  exhausted.  Send  The  Fruit-Grower  your  or- 
der at  once,  and  get  a copy  when  its  teachings  will  be  most 
helpful  to  you.  All  orders  will  be  filled  in  order  of  their  receipt 
at  this  office.  Get  the  book  today — if  you  don’t  say  it  is  worth 
the  money,  send  it  back  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER 


Book  Department 


ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


'ROWD  OF  VISITORS  ASSEMBLED  ON  THE  LAWN. 

stump  pullers,  dynamite,  etc.,  it  was 
made  ready  for  planting.  A modern 
farm  house  was  built,  a dairy  estab- 
lished, a flock  of  pure-bred  poultry 
secured,  the  farm  was  stocked  with 
good,  serviceable  animals,  and  the 
work  of  improvement  was  begun. 
Good  crops  are  now  grown,  fruit 
trees  have  been  planted  and  properly 
cared  for,  and  today  this  demonstra- 
tion farm  will  compare  favorably  with 
the  best  farms  anywhere — and,  best  of 
all,  it  has  paid.  It  was  to  this  farm, 
established  almost  in  the  wilderness, 
that  the  Norfolk  & Western  railway 
took  its  guests  at  the  close  of  the 
farmers’  institute. 

Leaving  Petersburg  early  in  the 
morning,  the  special  train  reached  the 
farm  well  before  noon,  and  the  more 
than  twelve  hundred  guests  were 
turned  loose  to  inspect  the  farm  and 
its  workings.  Everything  was  found 


tors  were  surprised  to  see  how  tract- 
able the  huge  machine  really  is. 

At  noon  luncheon  was  served  on 
the  lawn,  with  the  compliments  of 
the  Norfolk  & Western,  and  late  in 
the  afternoon  the  visitors  were  landed 
back  at  their  starting  place,  with  an 
increased  appreciation  of  what  the 
railroad  company  is  doing  for  the 
farmers  along  its  line  in  the  way  of 
teaching  better  methods  of  agricul- 
ture. 

As  stated  at  the  outset  of  this  ar- 
ticle, this  move  on  the  part  of  the 
Norfolk  & Western  is  really  out.  of 
the  ordinary,  and  yet  it  is  but  typical 
of  what  the  railroads  generally  are 
now  doing  to  improve  agricultural 
conditions  along  their  respective  lines 
in  particular  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  a whole.  James  J.  Hill  of  the 
Great  Northern  is  going  up  and  down 
this  country  preaching  the  doctrine  of 


Standard  Among  Drilling  Machine! 

The  oldest  established  manufacturers,  the  largest 
line  of  drilling  machines  and  tools,  and  41  years 
of  successful  operation  in  nearly  every  country 
- in  the  world,  make 

American  Drilling  Machines 

Standard  the  world  over. 

For  every  possible  condition  of  earth 
and  rock  drilling  and  mineral  pros- 
pecting we  make  a drill  espe- 
cially designed  for  the  re- 
quirement. 

Catalog  No,  105,  the  most 
complete  “drill  hole”  catalog 
ever  issued.  Free, 

The  American  Well  Works 

General  Office  and  Works, 
Aurora,  III. 

Chicago  Office:  First  Na- 
tlonal  Bank  Bldg. 

Scarritt  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo 
118  West  Stb  Street.  Joplin.  Mo. 
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GUS  PECH  FOUNDRY  AND 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Manufacturers  of  the 
Celebrated 
MONITOR  WELL 
AUGERS  AND 
DRILLS 


Write  for  Prices 
and  Illustrated 
Catalogue 

Le  Mars,  Iowa 

U.  S.  A. 

1100  Clark  Street 

Branch  House 
REGINA,  SASIC 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers'  Book, 
with  catalog  of  Keystone 
Drills,  tells  how.  Many 
sizes;  traction  and  port- 
able. Easy  terms.  These 
machines  make  good  any- 

Key stone  Well  Work* 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa 


MILLIONS  OF 

Strawberry  Plants 

I am  now  shipping  plants  and  they 
are  very  fine.  I would  like  to  have 
your  order  and  invite  your  inspec- 
tion of  my  prices.  Catalog  FREE. 

J.  A.  BAUER 

JUDSONIA  ARKANSAS 


Strawberry  Plants 


THE 

rent  of  the  Norfolk  & Western, 
iggested  to  the  officers  of  his  com- 
iny  that  their  road  should  have  a 
;monstration  farm.  Mr.  LaBaume 
is  had  considerable  experience  with 
lilroads  in  the  West,  and  knows 
ow  vitally  the  railroads  are  depen- 
ent  on  the  farmer.  The  Norfolk  & 
Western  road  has  no  land  to  sell,  but 
fr.  LaBaume  knew  that  if  the  farm- 
rs  along  the  line  of  the  road  could  be 
elped  to  produce  greater  crops,  more 
reight  traffic  for  the  road  would  re- 
ult.  Also,  more  persons  would  be 


TRACTION  FLOW  PROVED  A GREAT  ATTRACTION. 


in  up-to-date  condition,  and  the  vis- 
itors were  much  interested  in  what 
has  been  done.  Fields  have  been 
drained,  roads  have  been  made,  crops 
have  been  rotated,  and  the  farm  is 
just  what  its  name  implies — a dem- 
onstration farm,  to  show  what  can  be 
done. 

Among  the  things  of  special  interest 
to  the  visitors  was  the  method  of 
clearing  the  land  of  stumps.  Great 
pine  stumps  were  to  be  removed,  and 
dynamite  is  now  used  in  this  work. 
This  work  was  in  charge  of  a repre- 


better  farming;  the  Frisco,  Cotton 
Belt  and  Missouri  Pacific  roads  are 
carrying  special  demonstration  trains 
over  their  lines  to  teach  the  same 
thing.  Even  the  staid  old  New  \ ork 
Central  lines,  now  that  they  are  man- 
aged by  a Western  farm-bred  man, 
are  now  considering  what  they  can 
do  to  help  the  farmers  along  its  lines. 
Of  course  these  roads  are  not  alto- 
gether unselfish  in  this  work — they 
are  simply  trying  to  help  themselves 
by  helping  the  farmer  to  greater  suc- 
cess. In  this  they  are  doing  a good 


This  season  has  been  favorable  and  we 
have  a very  large  supply  of  strawberry 
plants,  of  good  quality  of  all  leading 
varieties. 

We  also  grow  all  other  kinds  of  small 
fruit  plants,  also  a very  large  supply  of 
Asparagus  plants,  1 and  2 year  old. 

Our  catalogue  is  different  from  any 
you  have  ever  read,  and  will  give  you 
considerable  information  that  is  neces- 
sary to  your  success  In  Strawberry  grow- 
ing. 

Our  prices  are  reasonable.  Write  us 
for  our  new  catalogue  which  will  be 
ready  to  mail  in  January.  Address 

F.  W.  DIXON 

HOLTON  KANSAS 


When  you  write  to  an  advertiser  al- 
ways say  that  you  read  the  ad  in  The 
Fruit-Grower. 
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We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  tram  its  ex- 
ternal use.  Persistent 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 
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REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STRENGTH EHS  MUSCLES 

Cornhill,  Tex.— "One  bottle  Caustlo  Balsam  did  I 
mv  rheumatism  more  good  than  $120.00  Pf'd  in 
doctor’. bill.."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  S 1 .60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  *ent 
by  us  express  prepaid.  Write  for  Booklet  R. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  0J 
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sentative  of  the  DuPont  Powder  Co., 
Wilmington  Del.,  who  showed  how 
the  largest  stumps  are  destroyed  by 
explosives.  The  work  was  done  very 
quickly  and  effectively  and  at  no 
great  expense. 

Another  new  experience  for  most 
of  the  visitors  was  the  use  of  trac- 
tion motors  to  pull  gang  plows.  One 
of  our  illustrations  shows  this  plow 
at  work.  This  machine  is  one  made 
by  the  Gas  Tractor  Company  of  Min- 
neapolis, and  it  pulls  plows  made  by 
the  Deere  Plow  Company,  Moline,  111. 
This  machine  uses  gasoline  for  fuel 
and  pulls  eight  turning  plows  set  to 
a depth  of  one  foot.  The  work  is  done 
quickly  and  effectively,  and  the  visi- 
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Helping  to  Make  Better  Farmers 


the  Norfolk  & Western  railway,  in 
conjunction  with  the  business  organ- 
izations of  Petersburg,  took  all  the 
farmers  and  their  families  to  the  rail- 
way company’s  demonstration  farm  at 
Ivor,  a station  half  way  between  Pe- 
tersburg and  Norfolk,  in  the  heart  of 
Virginia’s  peanut  country.  The  rail- 
way company  entertained  the  visitors 
at  luncheon,  and  looked  after  the 
welfare  of  every  visitor,  returning 
the  party  to  Petersburg  at  night. 

Now,  this  isn’t  an  advertisement  of 
the  Norfolk  & Western  railway, 
nor  is  it  intended  to  exploit  Virginia’s 
wonderful  resources — it  is  simply  to 
tell  what  hard-headed,  shrewd  rail- 
road men  are  doing  to  improve  farm- 
ing conditions  along  their  line,  and 
to  show  the  interest  of  business  men 
generally  in  the  success  of  the  farmer. 

About  five  years  ago  Mr.  F.  H.  La- 
Baume, agricultural  and  industrial 


required  to  handle  the  crop,  and 
therefore  passenger  business  would 
increase.  It  was  cold-blooded  busi- 
ness, therefore,  that  induced  the 
proposition. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Johnson,  president  of  the 
Norfolk  and  Western,  entered  hear- 
tily into  the  scheme,  and  he  insisted 
that  in  selecting  the  site  for  a demon- 
stration farm  the  rich  sections  of  Vir- 
ginia should  be  avoided;  if  the  dem- 
onstration should  be  of  real  value,  it 
must  be  on  soil  below  the  average. 

To  make  a long  story  short,  a tract 
of  land  was  selected  and  by  using 


The  Norfolk  & Western  Railway 
has  gone  just  a little  beyond  other 
railroads  and  other  institutions  in 
helping  to  improve  farming  condi- 
tions along  its  line.  It  recently  en- 
tertained more  than  1,200  persons  for 
a day  at  its  demonstration  farm, 
hauling  them  on  special  train  to  and 
from  the  place  of  entertainment.  The 
action  of  this  company  is  but  in  keep- 
ing with  the  general  movement  in 
all  lines  to  help  make  better  farmers. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Farmers’  Institute  was  held  at 
Petersburg  in  August,  and  at  its  close 
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work,  and  they  should  be  encour- 
aged, especially  where  a road  takes 
a piece  of  poor  ground,  like  the 
Norfolk  & Western  has,  and  trans- 
forms it  into  an  up-to-date  profitable 
farm.  This  is  making  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  none  grew  before — 
and  certainly  this  is  a good  work  and 
far-reaching  in  its  effects. 

Fruit  Notes  From  Michigan. 

Michigan  has  a great  diversity  of 
soils,  ranging  from  the  lightest  sand 
to  the  stiffest  clay  and  the  blackest 
muck.  Sandy  soils  predominate  in 
western  and  northern  counties  and 
many  mistaken  theories  have  been  en- 
tertained regarding  the  value  of  sand 
for  agricultural  purposes.  For  years 
it  has  been  urged  that  there  must  be 
a clay  sub-soil  else  this  land  is  of 
the  quick  leaching  sort  and  is  of  little 
value.  But  actual  results  are  proving 
otherwise.  What  this  land  needs  is 
humus  and  when  properly  supplied 
and  fed  there  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  Michigan  soil  that 
may  be  redeemed  from  neglect  and 
unproductiveness  and  made  to  yield 
wonderful  returns  in  fruit  and  farm 
products. 

A report  of  yearly  traffic  just  made 
by  the  Manistee  & Northeastern  rail- 
road is  very  illuminating.  This  line  of 
road  is  about  127  miles  long  and  trav- 
erses very  light  soils,  generally  known 
as  the  “pine  barrens”  of  the  state.  This 
report  shows  that  farmers  have  ship- 
ped about  37,000  tons  of  agricultural 
products  during  the  past  year,  as  com- 
pared with  33,000  tons  in  1908  and 
only  14,000  tons  in  1905.  The  road 
was  built  for  logging  purposes  and  the 
decline  in  tonnage  of  timber  products 
is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
big  increase  in  fruit  and  farm  products. 

While  it  is  a well  established  fact 
that  Lake  Michigan  tempers  the  cli- 
mate of  western  and  northern  sections 
of  the  state  for  the  growers,  it  is  also 
true  that  fruit  is  being  raised  success- 
fully in  other  sections.  Reports  from 
Chippewa  county,  in  the  region  of  the 
Soo,  show  that  fine  apples  and  grapes 
are  raised  there,  while  the  fruit  dis- 
played this  fall  at  the  Copper  Country 
fair,  Houhton,  and  at  other  shows  in 
the  upper  peninsula,  show  surprising 
results  in  the  way  of  large,  well  flav- 
ored fruit. 

Mrs.  Henry  Ward  has  an  apple 
orchard  of  160  acres,  set  on  the  roll- 
ing lands  between  Orchard  lake  and 
Pontiac,  down  in  the  southeastern  sec- 
tion of  the  state,  and  she  harvested 
3,200  barrels  last  year.  Other  orchards 
in  the  interior  of  the  state,  if  well  lo- 
cated and  properly  fed  and  cared  for, 
are  equally  remunerative.  One  of  the 
finest  apple  orchards  in  Michigan  is 
that  of  N.  B.  Hayes,  in  Ionia  county. 
He  has  40  acres,  largely  Northern 
Spies,  and  has  turned  down  an  offer 
of  $50,000  cash  for  same.  Last  year 
the  young  orchard  netted  him  $6,000 
clear  and  it  will  do  better  than  $10,000 
this  year.  Mr.  Hayes  sprays  his  trees 
'and  feeds  them  and  his  fruit  runs  90 
per  cent  No.  1 and  No.  2 stock. 

Eaton  Rapids  is  raising  consider- 
able fruit,  with  Detroit  as  its  leading 
market,  while  at  Alpena  and  other 
eastern  points  in  the  state  fruit  is  of 
growing  importance.  Manistee  has 
never  been  cracked  up  very  much  as  a 
fruit  growing  center  and  yet  the  Lake- 
view  farm,  owned  by  Buckley  & 
Douglas,  produced  $5,000  worth  of 
peaches  from  25  acres  of  orchard  this 
season.  The  farm  also  has  7,000  ap- 
ple trees,  1,000  cherry  trees,  as  well  as 
plums  and  pears. 

Secretary  Gibson  of  the  Western 
Michigan  Development  bureau,  having 
its  headquarters  in  Traverse  City,  will 
establish  a branch  office  in  Grand 
Rapids  and  will  direct  much  of  the 
work  of  the  bureau  from  that  city. 
The  Grand  Rapids  & Indiana  Railway 
company  has  tendered  free  offices  for 
this  purpose  in  the  union  station  and 
it  is  planned  to  make  a permanent  ex- 
hibit of  western  Michigan  puroducts 
at  the  station,  which  is  a division 
terminal  for  three  trunk  roads. 

ALMOND  GRIFFEN. 
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Electric  Railroads  are  Proving  to  be 

Big  Money-Makers 

I Am  Building  the  Dan  Patch  Electric  Line  and  Offer  You  This 

Opportunity  to  Invest  With  Me  in  This  Great  Enterprise 
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The  First  Electric  Line  to 
Tap  the  Wealth  of  Our 
Golden  Northwest. 


I Will  Give  You  $1000  in  the  Voting  Stock. 

Absolutely  Free,  in  Addition  to  a 10  Share 
Investment,  and  I Believe  this  Free 
Stock  Will  Increase  to  Over  $2000  Cash 
Value.  Smaller  Investments  Wilt  Re- 
ceive Same  Proportion  of  Free  Stock. 

BELIEVE  I can  show  you  the  best  electric  Investment  oppor- 
tunity that  ever  came  to  your  notice— I ilrrnly  believe  It  and  I 
have  backed  up  my  belief  by  a 8100,000  Investment  myself.  I 
don  't  want  you  to  say  “yes”  or  “no”  until  you  give  me  a chance 
to  talk  with  you  a little  while. 

If  you’ve  got  some  money  that  you  want  to  place  where  It  will 
bring  you  big  returns,  or  if  you  want  to  invest  a little  each  month 
out  of  your  income,  give  me  your  careful  attention  for  a little  while 
until  I can  lay  before  you  an  investment  proposition  that  strikes  me 
as  a great  big  money  maker  for  the  people,  and  the  Indisputable 
facts  bear  me  out  in  my  judgment— I want  you  to  have  all  the  facts  and 
then  I believe  you  will  want  to  put  your  money  where  It  will  work  for 
you  and  you  only. 

Now,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  send  you  my  big  40-page  '‘Book  of  Elec 
trie  Railroad  Facts,”  which  I'll  mail  y<»u  free  and  at  the  same  time  1 also 
send  you  my  other  book  called  “Why  Wall  Street  Rules  With  the  People’s 
Money.”  When  you  get  thesetwo  books  which  contain  all  the  facts  about 
the  Dan  Patch  Electric  Railroad  and  about  me,  personally,  then  I’m  will- 
ing for  you  to  sit  in  the  quiet  of  your  home  and  pass  judgment  on  the 
whole  proposition. 

I just  wantyou  to  have  these  two  free  books  that  will  open  your  eyes 
about  banks  and  Wall  Street  and  investments  in  general;  and  when  you 
get  these  two  books  I’ll  stake  my  chances  on  whether  you’ll  say  “Savage 
is  wrong”  or  “Savage  is  right,”  and  It  won’t  interfere  with  our  feelings 
or  friendship  if  you  never  invest  a dollar  or  never  write  me  again.  I offer 
you  these  two  books  free— I want  to  show  you  how  you  can  make  your 
money  work  and  earn  for  you. 

Now  just  a minute,  while  I give  you  a few  facts.  Perhaps  nine  out  of 
ten  readers  of  this  paper  know  me  already,  but  to  those  who  do  not,  I 
want  to  say  that  I’ve  been  doing  a national  and  international  business 
out  of  Minneapolis  for  the  past  22  years. 

My  business  is  now  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world— made  so  by  the 
continued  patronage  of  nearly  three  million,  thinking,  progressive,  hard 
working  farmers  and  stock-raisers.  These  people  are  my  friends  and  customers — 
thousands  have  already  invested  in  my  new  enterprise — some  from  your 
own  State  and  from  every  State  in  the  Union  and  every  Province  in  Canada. 
I have  built  up  a number  of  big  enterprises  here  In  the  Northwest  and 
now  I’m  building  the  biggest  of  them  all.  It  is  known  as  the  People’s  Electric 
Railroad,  owned  and  controlled  by  the  people. 
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Dan  Patch  Electric  Railroad 


investment  can  rapidly  increase  in  cash  value.  This  information  f 
is  contained  in  my  Big  Book  of  Electric  Railroad  Facts.  I want  + 
you  to  have  it  even  though  you  never  invest  a dollar,  and  I am  ^ 
especially  anxious  for  you  to  have  my  new  Book,  “Why  Wall 
Street  Rules  With  the  People’s  Money.”  f 

Don’t  be  backward  about  sending  for  these  books  I want  ^ 
you  to  have  them  and  they  won’t  cost  you  a cent— they 
are  free— some  of  these  Wall  Street  secrets  will  open 
your  eyes.  I want  you  to  see  how  the  people’s  money 
works  for  Wall  Street.  I want  to  show  you  how  to 
make  your  money  work  for  you  and  for  no  one  else. 


The  Dan  Patch  Electric  Railroad  runs  from  Minneapolis  to  Rochester,  and  back 
from  Lakeville  to  St.  Paul— 130  miles. 

I am  not  merely  “thinking”  of  building  this  Railroad,  I am  really  building  it 
now.  The  Northern  Section  is  now  in  successful  operation— great  crowds  tax 
the  capacity  of  our  magnifioent  cars— 3000  tons  of  steel  rails  are  being  delivered 
and  laid  on  the  Northfield  Division  and  grading  has  commenced  on  the  last 
division  south. 

I am  working  to  make  this  the  best  constructed  and  biggest  dividend-paying 
Electric  Railroad  in  the  country.  High-class  Electric  Roads  from  New  York  to 
Spokane  are  great  money-makers.  I tell  you  all  about  it  in  my  Big  Book.  This  is 
the  second  time  I have  given  the  people  a chance  to  share  with  me— my  other 
new  enterprise  paid  8 percentthe  firstninemonthsand  10  percentagain  thisyear. 

Now  is  your  chance  to  share  with  me  in  this  enterprise— the  greatest  of 
them  all.  I will  give  you  81000  in  voting  stock  in  addition  to  a small  investment. 

I want  to  send  you  the  estimated  net  profit  statement,  showing  how  your 

MAIL  ME  THIS  **FREE  BOOKS”  COUPON 

I personally  guarantee  to  protect  your  stock  equally  with  my  own  and  that  it  will  make  exactly  the  same  per  cent  of 
profit.  This  is  truly  a people’s  road  that  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  people. 

I have  just  published  a splendid  photograph,  15x21  showing  our  splendid  cars  crowded  with  people  arriving  at 
Washburn  Park  Station.  I will  send  you  one  free  with  the  books — I want  to  tell  you 
about  this  investment  opportunity  and  how  4000  small  investors  have  made  it  possible 
to  build  and  operate  this  line  without  the  help  of  Wall  Street. 


Y 


M.  W 
Savage, 
President 
Dan  Patch 


Send  For  The  2 Books  Now. 


/. 


v 

f Electric  Railroad 
► Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Pear  Mr.  Savage: — I don’t 
know  whe.her  I’ll  lnveflt  any 
money  or  not,  but  would  like  to 
have  you  Bend  me  your  two  Bookfl — 
r without  any  obligation  on  my  part — 
“Book  of  Electric  Railroad  FaotB”  and 
“Why  Wail  Street  Rules  With  the  People’s 
Money.” 


M.  W.  SAVAGE,  President  \ 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


Name.. 


Post  Office.. 


State.. 


WESTERN  FRUIT-GROWER-NOV. 
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All  the  important  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Lands  in 
Colorado,  Utah  & New  Mexico 

ARE  LOCATED  ON  THE 

Denver  & Rio  Grande  R.  R. 


‘SCENIC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD.” 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Shipments  (not  including  sugar  beets)  from  Rio 
Grande  territory  in  1909  season  approximated  11,500  carloads 


Special  Rates  for  the  Homeseeker  and  Settler 

Write  for  Illustrated  Pamphlets  to 

S.  K.  HOOPER,  G.  P.  & T.  A.,  Denver,  Col. 
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LANDS 


The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture,  through  Prof.  H.  A.  Sur- 
face, is  doing  much  to  . encourage 
fruit  industry  in  the  Keystone  State. 


This  work  includes  co-operation  all 
along  the  line,  from  pruning  and 
spraying  old,  neglected  fruit  trees  to 
marketing  the  crop. 


STEEL  WIND  MILLS. $12.75 
STEEL  STOCK  TANKS  2.70 

Buy  from  Factory  Catalog  Free. 
The  Ottawa  Mfg.  Co  . Ottawa,  Ks. 
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) » » » NOTES  * * * 


Texas  seems  to  be  the  home  of  the 
dewberry  as  well  as  of  the  peach.  New 
sorts  are  constantly  originating  there. 
Two  sent  me  in  1909  by  the  Austin 
Nursery  for  trial,  called  Haupt  No.  1 
and  No.  2,  made  an  enormous  growth 
that  causes  me  some  dismay,  for  they 
are  equipped  in  the  fullest  possible 
measure  with  the  sharpest  and  most 
pugnacious  thorns  it  has  ever  been 
my  fortune  to  encounter.  I planted 
them  in  a vineyard  between  the  grapes 
and  thought  to  tie  the  vines  to  the 
lower  wire  of  the  trellis,  but  that  sim- 
ple design  long  ago  became  imprac- 
ticable. Canes  many  feet  in  length 
grew  out  and  so  many  of  them  that 
there  is  now  a dense  mass  reaching 
out  into  the  middle  of  the  grape  rows 
and  reaching  to  the  top  wire.  The 
thought  of  pruning  that  bulk  into  any 
kind  of  a symmetrical  shape,  that  will 
permit  the  production  of  a maximum 
of  berries,  appals  me.  This  spring  a 
few  berries  were  produced  but  they 
were  so  damaged  by  the  frost  that  I 
would  not  venture  any  judgment  on 
their  value  here.  The  berries,  such  as 
they  were,  averaged  not  larger  than  an 
Early  Harvest  blackberry.  It  is  ob- 
vious, as  Mr.  Ramsey  says,  that  the 
Haupts  are  a dewberry-blackberry 
cross,  for  their  canes  are  quite  large 
the  second  year,  and  I am  also  ready 


and  sprouts  by  cutting  them  to  the 
ground.  I am  sure  if  I had  cut  off 
these  brushes  a month  earlier,  say  by 
the  middle  of  July,  they  would  have 
made  all  the  bearing  wood  that  they 
should  have  for  best  results  in  bearing 
and  picking.  Another  one  of  this  fam- 
ily of  hybrids  is  the  McDonald,  which 
much  resembles  the  Haupt.  Of  it  J. 
E.  Fitzgerald  writes  me  that  the  canes 
will  run  30  feet  in  a season.  This 
year  it  did  better  with  him  than  the 
Haupt,  but  the  latter  was  just  bearing 
its  first  crop.  It  is  exceedingly  pro- 
ductive and  ripens  there  in  April.  Ber- 
ries sold  at  15c  per  quart.  After  this 
came  another-variety  called  the  Chest- 
nut. A number  of  other  dewberries 
are  listed  by  Texas  nurseries,  but 
these,  together  with  the  well  known 
Austin,  are  the  principal  kinds. 

Taking  up  Texas  blackberries,  we 
find  four  varieties  that  have  been  well 
tried  and  proved  successful,  at  least 
in  some  parts  of  that  great  empire. 
These  are  the  Sorsby,  Dallas,  Jordan 
and  Robinson.  The  Sorsby  is  quite 
early.  Of  these  the  well  known  firm 
of  T.  V.  Munson  & Son  writes  me 
that  while  the  Sorsby  is  very  early, 
they  do  not  think  it  will  be  of  any 
great  value  because  it  competes  with 
the  larger  and  more  showy  dewber- 
ries. (Fitzgerald  speaks  well  of  this 
berry  and  says  it  does  not  rust  as 
does  the  Early  Harvest  with  him.) 
They  continue:  “The  Dallas  with  us 
is  hardy  and  prolific  and  on  rich 
ground  makes  fairly  large  berries.  It 


ANYBODY 
CAN  LAY  IT 


Rubber  Roofing 


Warranted  For  Twenty*  Five  Yeara. 

-FREIGHT  PA  ID  — 

To  Any  Station  East  ot  Rocky  Mountains. 

ONE-PLY  • ■ • • Weighs  35  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  91.10  per  roll. 

TWO-PLY  • • • Weighs  45  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  81-30  per  roll. 

THKEE-PLY  • Weighs  55  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  81-00  per  roll. 

TERMS  CASH:  We  save  you  the  wholesalers’  and  retailers’  profit.  These 

special  prices  only  hold  good  for  immediate  shipment. 

Indectructiblo  by  Heat,  Cold,  Sun  or  Rain. 


Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  refer  you  to  Southern  Illinois  National  Bank. 

CENTURY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Dept.  880,  East  St.  Louis,  Ills. 


CHERRY  TREES  AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

We  have  50,000  Cherry  trees.  Early  Richmond  and  Large  Mont- 
morency, on  leased  land  that  must  be  cleared  by  April  1st. 

These  are  the  best  lot  of  — 


s 


Cherry  we  ever  grew  and 
we  are  offering  them  at 
the  lowest  prices  at  which 
we  ever  sold  good  trees. 

We  can  ship  any  time 
after  Oct.  15th,  or  if  you 
prefer,  send  us  your  order 
now  and  we  will  ship 
trees  next  spring. 


4 year  trees,  5 to  7 feet,  extra  large,  50c  each 
3 year  trees,  5 to  6 feet,  30c  each  100  trees  825 
2 year  trees,  4 to  5 feet,  25c  each  100  trees  820 
2 year  trees,  3 to  4 feet,  20c  each  100  trees  815 
1 year  trees,  4 to  0 feet,  25c  each  100  trees  818 
1 year  trees,  4 to  5 feet,  20c  each  100  trees  815 
1 year  trees,  3 to  4 feet,  15c  eaeh  100  trees  812 
I year  trees,  2 to  3 feet,  12c  each  100  trees  810 
We  pay  freight  on  $10  orders.  Send  for  our 
catalogue. 


FAIRBURY  NURSERIES,  Box  B.,  Fairbury,  Nebraska 


Plant  Berckmans  Pear  and  Plum  Trees 
Grow  the  Fruits  the  Best  Markets  Demand 

There  is  already  plenty  of  POOR  fruit  in  the  markets,  but  the  call  for  first-class  stuff  is  not  often 
supplied.  You  can't  grow  good  fruit  on  inferior  trees— but  Berckmans  fruit  trees  are  making  successful 

1,, . crops  an  easier  matter  for  hundreds  of  growers.  Our  experi- 

ij ftm\_  mental  and  test  operations  save  time,  trouble  and  uncertainty. 

Pears,  for  example;  every  one  we  offer  has  KNOWN  merit. 

We  began  with  a longer  list,  and  experimented  and  tested  for 
years;  now  we  KNOW  that  our  Pear  list  is  strictly  trustworthy, 
f Same  way  with  our  Plums  and  other  fruits;  and  our  Ornamental 

~ Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines  and  Plants  are  just  as  thoroughly  depend- 

able. The  stock  we  grow  will  succeed  handsomely  throughout 
the  South  and  in  many  parts  of  the  North,  too.  Hundreds  of 
orchards  .planted  with  our  trees,  now  in  successful  bearing, 
prove  that  our  stock  is  grown  right.  If  you  expect  to  plant, 
you'll  want  our  Catalogue — new,  handsomely  illustrated,  com- 
plete with  descriptions,  directions,  etc.  If  you’re  interested 
and  expect  to  order,  we'll  gladly  send  you  a copy — Free. 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.,  Inc.,  Fruitland  Nurseries 

BOX  1070-F,  AUGUSTA,  GEORGIA 
Landscape  Department  414  Harison  Bldg. 
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MCDONALD  BERET,  HYBRID  DEWBERRY-BLACKBERRY. 


to  believe  that  they  are  the  “most 
robust  of  all  that  grow.”  They  are 
almost  evergreen  and  yet  quite  hardy 
for  last  winter  we  had  zero  weather. 
Their  introducer  describes  them  as 
immensely  productive.  I only  hope 
tjiey  will  prove  so  here.  He  also  gives 
this  advice,  which  I believe  is  applic- 
able to  the  well  known  Lucretia  and 
Austin:  “The  last  of  July  (in  Texas, 
here  a month  earlier  might  be  better) 
cut  all  tops  off  at  the  ground.  Pile 
or  rakes  the  vines  and  burn  them  on 
the  ground  as  soon  as  dry.  On  some 
years  this  treatment  seems  good  for 
pure  blackberries  if  carried  out  as  soon 
as  fruit  is  picked.  (I  fancy  our  sea- 
sons are  too  short  for  this.)  You  can 
then  plow  close  up  to  the  stumps, 
thus  saving  the  tedious  work  of  get- 
ting the  weeds  and  grass  out  of  the 
rows  when  left  standing.  New  growth 
will  spring  up  at  once  and  the  next 
season  the  berries  will  be  very  much 
larger,  nearly  doubling  the  number  of 
boxes  the  plants  would  produce  if  left 
unpruned.  It  means  doubling  the 
yield  with  half  the  work.  I do  not 
know  how  far  north  this  method  holds 
good.”  I intended  testing  this  plan 
of  cutting  off  the  entire  tops  but  the 
work  was  overlooked  till  along  in  Au- 
gust, when  we  took  a brush  scythe 
and  cut  off  two  plants  close  to  the 
ground,  leaving  but  the  single  stump. 
Of  course  this  should  have  been  done 
earlier  instead  of  later  in  this  lati- 
tude of  shorter  seasons,  and  I should 
not  have  been  surprised  to  see  the  cut 
vines  die,  but  instead  they  have  sent 
out  new  shoots  and  one  of  them,  at 
least,  has  attained  a fair  size  with  this 
new'  growth.  This  demonstrates  their 
immense  vitality,  for  August  here  is 
the  proverbial  month  to  kill  off  briars 


fills  the  season  until  the  Robinson  is 
ready  to  pick.  When  the  Robinson  is 
in,  there  is  nothing  to  equal  it  here, 
where  he  have  hot  summers.  The 
Old  Kittatinny  was  a larger  berry  and 
finely  flavored,  but  the  plantings  of  it 
soon  burned  or  rusted  out.  The  Rob- 
inson stands  the  heat  remarkably  well. 
In  the  north  there  may  be  finer  ber- 
ries, but  they  do  not  go  through  our 
summers  like  the  Robinson,  or  even 
the  Dallas.  The  Dallas  stands  the  cli- 
mate well.  We  have  not  fruited  the 
McDonald  extensively,  but  do  not 
think  it  will  make  good  with  us.  In 
some  parts  of  the  state  it  is  reported 
as  doing  well.  We  are  growing  the 
Jordan  for  the  first  time,  but  have  not 
yet  seen  it  in  fruitage.  It  is  reported 
by  those  who  have  it  as  satisfactory. 
If  it  gets  ahead  of  the  Robinson  it 
will  be  O.  K.  Have  not  tested  the 
Chestnut.  The  Austin-Mayes  Dew- 
berry will  take  the  place  of  extra  early 
blackberries  here  on  account  of  its 
superior  size.  However,  it  is  no  ship- 
per. 

Now,  from  all  reports,  including 
some  experience  of  my  own,  the  Rob- 
inson is  a successful  bearer  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Missouri  and  its  berries  rank 
among  the  best  standard  varieties  of 
the  north.  How  it  will  withstand  the 
rust  is  not  yet  proven  by  extensive 
test.  The  Dallas  is  being  planted  for 
trial  at  fhe  experiment  stations  but  I 
have  not  yet  heard  it  reported  on  in 
the  north.  Some  years  ago  I bought 
all  these  varieties  at  one  time,  but  they 
all  died  dowm  the  first  winter  and  I 
concluded  they  were  not  hardy.  Af- 
terwards sprouts  came  up  that  I de- 
cided was  the  Robinson  and  since  then 
they  have  never  winter  killed.  I shall 
now  plant  all  these  varieties  again.  As 


ORCHARD  CULTIVATOR 


C.  E.  Forkner,  a practical  orchardist  of  Texas, 
has  invented  a lig-hfc  .running;  cultivator  that 
promises  to  be  a gTeat  boon  to  fruit  gT°^’Cr8* 
A small  boy  can  operate  it  easily  and  cultivate 
30  acres  per  day  with  one  team  of  medium  weigfht. 
Does  not  clo^  with  loose  grass,  roots,  etc.  Its 
extension  of  11  leet  permits  perfect  mulching; 
near  the  tree  trunks  without  disturbing;  the 
branches  or  fruit,  and  eliminates  the  use  of  the 
hoe.  One  machine  will  work  100  acres  of  orchard 
and  keep  it  in  garden  tilth.  These  machines  «re 
labor  savers  and  will  reduce  your  expenses  one- 
half.  Full  particulars  upon  request. 

LIGHT  DRAFT 
HARROW  COMPANY 
ATHENS  TEXAS 


Harvey  Bolster  Springs 


Get  more  money  for  your  vegetables,  fruit,  eggs,  milk  and  live  stock 
by  delivering  them  in  first  class  condition. 

HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRIN  GS  make  your  wagon  a spring  wagon- 
make  it  lastlongerand  prevent  damage  to  produce  in  hauling  to  market. 
They  are  the  Standard  Springs  of  America  and  are  sold  under  our 
positive  guarantee  to  give  satisfaction.  Ask  for  special  proposition. 
HARVEY  SPRING  CO.,  736  >1 7th  St.,  Racine,  WSs. 


© 


GUARANTEED 


GOLD  FILLED  PAIR 

FREE! 


I Don’t  Want  a Cent 

for  the  Gold  Filled  Bridge  pair.  When 
1 say  Free  I mean  Free.  1 am  actu- 
ally going  to  give  away  6,000  pairs 
of  my  famous  10-Karat  Gold  Filled 
Bridge  Spectacles  on  my  special  intro- 
ductory offer.  I am  doing  this  to  m- 
• troduce  my  spectacles  into  thousands 

kh-wK^ 

g6t  ^RemlmL1?' IhegoM  FilfeS  Bridge^pecmcles  are  FREE,  absolutely  and  entirely  FREE.  If  you  want 
a pairK before  they  are  all  gone,  write  me  today.  .^jrjfnc-ic  Piftt  Mo 

President  Trusight  Spectacle  Company,  1471  Virginia  Street,  J^ansas^itMwo. 
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to  'he  Jordan,  which  is  a half  dew- 
berry, E.  H.  Riehl  of  Illinois  told  me 
il  was  a wonder  in  bearing  for  him, 
but  that  is  the  only  report  I have 
heard. 

A subscriber  from  Pine  Bluff,  Ark., 
writes  to  ask  about  the  Himalaya 
blackberry  that  is  grown  in  California. 
He  says  he  has  a few  plants  that  are 
“simply  wonderful  in  growth”  and 
contemplates  planting  extensively  for 
commercial  purposes.  My  advice  to 
him  is,  Don’t.  I should  certainly  want 
to  see  it  in  fruitage  before  investing 
on  a large  scale.  Fitzgerald  of  Texas 
says  it  is  “no  good”  with  him;  J.  R. 
Reasoner  reports  to  the  Southern  Illi- 
nois Horticultural  Society  that  his 
vines  all  winter  killed.  I should,  how- 
ever, guess  that  the  Himalaya  would 
do  well  in  Arkansas  if  any  place,  for 
Mr.  Carroll  of  Bentonville  stated  last 
year  that  the  Loganberry  and  the 
Phenomenal  dewberry  bore  profitable 
crops  for  him.  But  here  in  Southeast 
Missouri  they  winter  kill  or  frost 
kill.  At  Judsonia,  Ark.,  I found  a new 
blackberry  growing,  whose  owner 
know  not  its  name,  but  that  it  was  of 
nursery  origin.  It  was  a tremendous 
bush  of  tree  habit  that  was  perennial 
and  bore  great  crops  of  fine  berries. 
I have  since  been  wondering  if  this 
can  be  the  Himalaya.  I now  have 
young  plants  of  it  that  I shall  com- 
pare with  the  California  product.  My 
advice  to  my  Pine  Bluff  friend  is  to 
plant  the  Dallas  and  the  Robinson,  if 
he  is  in  a hurry  to  get  some  good 
blackberries  on  the  market. 

Another  subscriber,  from  Kansas, 
wants  some  information  about  the 
Mi  inewaski  blackberry,  Munger  rasp- 
berry and  the  Ruby  strawberry,  for 
all  of  which  he  has  placed  an  order 
for  fall  delivery.  None  of  these  is  a 
standard  market  variety.  The  Minne- 
waski  is  probably  a good  kind  and  is 
grown  to  some  extent  in  the  east.  I 
once  set  out  several  hundred  plants  of 
it  and  it  proved  a good  one;  however 
it  was  in  same  field  with  the  rust-gen- 
erating Kittatinny  and  followed  that 
sort  into  the  brush  heap.  The  Mun- 
ger raspberry  has  never  become  pop- 
ular, doubtless  for  good  reasons.  I 
do  not  learn  that  it  is  claimed  to  be 
superior  to  the  standard  late  Gregg 
(for  it  is  a late  kind).  The  Ruby 
strawberry  is  out  of  date,  dropped 
from  nearly  all  the  catalogues.  There 
were  some  good  reports  of  it  when 
introduced.  I should  advise  to  cancel 
this  order  if  not  too  late  and  get  va- 
rieties that  are  considered  standard 
for  Kansas.  A letter  to  the  experi- 
ment station  should  elicit  this  infor- 
mation. 

I have  received  two  more  seedling 
everbearers  from  Mr.  Rockhill  of 
Iowa,  Nos.  16  and  18.  I regret  very 
much  that  this  season  does  not  seem 
to  be  favorable  to  the  tribe  of  ever- 
bearers.as  I have  them  here.  A few 
scattering  berries  and  most  of  them 
undersized,  are  all  there  are  to  show. 
Last  year  they  were  knocked  out  by  a 
three  months’  drouth,  from  August  to 
November.  This  year  there  appears 
to  have  been  too  much  rain.  I notice 
several  new  varieties  have  entirely 
died  out,  while  others  have  made 
wide  matted  rows.  Most  of  what  ber- 
ries we  find  on  the  everbearers  are  on 
the  old  plants.  The  runners  are  bar- 
ren. Some  of  the  seedlings  sent  here 
have  made  matted  rows,  while  others 
have  made  few  runners.  Since  I have 
been  raising  the  everbearers,  some 
five  years  ago,  there  has  not  been 
more  than  two  favorable  seasons  when 
they  produced  berries  in  fair  quanity. 
In  two  of  these  five  years  there  were 
protracted  drouths  running  through 
their  best  season,  that  is,  from  Sep- 
tember to  last  of  October,  when,  of 
course,  the  plants  could  not  be  cen- 
sured for  their  failure  to  produce.  Ir- 
rigation alone  would  have  insured  a 
crop.  I cannot  yet  see  any  profit  in 
commercial  planting  of  the  everbear- 
ers. Their  energies  seem  to  be  dissi- 
pated through  their  long  season  of 
bearing  and  they  do  not  have  the 
stamina  possessed  by  spring  bearing 
plants  which  concentratetheir  strength 
in  one  supreme  effort.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  most  of  the  ever- 
bearers surpass  in  fecundity  their 
spring  bearing  brethren  and  if  per- 


Block  of  one-year  apple.  Notice  the  fine  straight  bodies  and  the  magnificent  root-system.  These  are  the  kind  of 
trees  tnat  will  make  you  a highly  profitable  orchard. 


Complimentary  Sample 
One-Year  Jonathan  Apple  Trees 


pOR  One  Dollar  to  cover 
cost  of  filling  and  packing 
your  order,  we  will  ship  you 
ten  splendid  3 to  5 ft.  size, 
1-year  old  Jonathan  or  Lowry 
apple  trees  entirely  without  further 
cost,  except  that  you  pay  express 
charges.  Everyone  knows  Jona- 
than: it  is  one  of  the  highest  quality 
apples  grown.  Lowry  is  one  of 
Virginia’s  favorites  and  an  apple  of 
so  many  fine  qualities  as  to  make  it 
worthy  of  a trial  everywhere. 

And  we  will  include  in  the  shipment 
free  of  all  charge,  ten  fine,  well-rooted, 
two-year  old  grape  vines,  five  each  of 
Niagara  and  Worden.  These  vines  are 
grown  at  our  Girard,  Pa.,  nursery  which 
is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  world’s  famous 
Lake  Erie  Grape  Belt  where  the  finest 
vines  in  the  world  are  produced. 


This  offer  is  made  to  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  place  in  your  hands  a realistic 
sample  of  our  splendid  blocks  of  one- 
year  apple,  which  are  this  year,  the  most 
extensive  and  the  best  in  the  nursery 
world.  In  this  way  we  intend  to  prove 
to  tree  planters  every-where  the  truth  of 
the  now-accepted  and  generally  practiced 
theory  that  one-year  old  trees  are  the 
ideal  trees  to  form  the  best  foundation 
for  the  commercial  or  home  orchard. 
One-year  trees  do  make  the  best  orchard 
foundation.  It  has  been  proven  by  long 
experience  and  widespread  tests— but  you 
want  to  be  shown.  Here  is  a way  to  try 
it  yourself,  to  prove  it  to  your  own  satis- 
faction, and  at  the  outlay  of  only  $1.00. 

The  trees  and  vines  here  offered  for  the 
small  sum  of  $1.00  are  in  every  way  fully 
up  to  the  Stark  Standard  of  tree  excellence. 
Both  trees  and  vines  are  the  kind  that  will 
please  you  and  your  neighbors. 


Cash  must  accompany  your  order.  Simply  cut  out  this 
advertisement,  write  your  name,  address,  and  shipping 
point  on  the  margin,  attach  your  remittance,  and  mail  to 
us.  Do  it  today. 

Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  & Orchard  Co. 

Louisiana,  Missouri 


mitted  to  bear  at  their  normal  season 
break  out  in  a wonderful  wealth  of 
fruitage.  In  regard  to  the  picture  of 
Cooper’s  No.  6,  it  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked  even  by  Rockhill,  who 
mentions  it  admiringly,  that  its  load 
of  berries  represent  its  spring  crop. 
July  4th,  when  the  photo  was  taken, 
represents  about  the  same  season  in 
Northern  New  York  that  June  4th 
would  here  in  Missouri.  Mr.  Cooper 
said  that  it  fruited  heavily  in  August 
and  September  of  last  year,  but  as  a 
spring  fruiter  “it  is  the  most  produc- 
tive berry  I ever  saw.”  That  is  say- 
ing a good  deal,  for  I believe  I must 
award  the  palm  of  prolificacy  to  his 
Autumn  above  any  variety  ever  tested 
here.  Where  it  surpasses  such  kinds 
as  the  Clyde  is  in  its  capacity  to  make 
giant  stools  that  possess  the  power  to 
support  25  to  30  fruit  stems.  I notice 
a great  difference  in  the  descriptions 
of  varieties  given  in  various  cata- 
logues. Some  nurseriees  make  pretty 
good  experiment  stations  for  some 
plants  of  nearly  every  variety  of  fruits 
and  a true  and  original  report  is  given 
of  their  qualities  as  thus  exhibited. 
Other  nurseries  will  continue  to  give 
the  original  glowing  accounts  of  kinds 
that  have  long  proven  worthless  and 
their  descriptions  are  worse  than  val- 
ueless to  the  new  and  ignorant  pur- 
chaser who  is  wont  to  believe  all  that 
he  reads.  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 


Plant  Wild  Bros.  Trees 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  PEONIES,  NOW! 

Fall  planting  is  steadily  gaining  in  favor.  Send  for 
our  catalog  now  and  order  from  the  nursery.  We  employ 
no  agents,  but  sell  direct  to  the  planter.  Fruit  and  Shade 
Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Grape,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Peonies,  etc. 
Almost  everything  for  the  orchard  and  for  beautifying  the 
home  grounds.  Nothing  adds'  to  the  value  of  property  and 
your  pleasure  at  so  small  a cost  as  trees  and  shruba 
35  years'  experience  back  of  the  stock  supplied  by 

WILD  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

BOX  501  SARCOXIE,  MISSOURI 


Pulls  Stumps  or  Standing  Trees. 

Clears  a two  acre  circle  with  one  sitting— pulls  anything  the  wire  rope  will  reach;  stumps, 
trees,  grubs,  rocks,  hedges,  etc.  A man  and  a boy  with  one  or  two  horses  can  run  the 

COMBINATION  STUMP  PULLER, 

. , . „ . t Stump  Anchored  or  Self  Anchoring. 

A minute  and  a half  is  all  Ittakes  for  theordinary  stump.  No  heavy  chains  or  rods, 
tne  strong  wire  rope  with  patent  coupler— grips  the  rope  at  any  point.  Does  not 
cnate  rope;  tar  aheaf.  of  olci-style“take-ups.”  Smallest  rope  we  furnish  stands  40,000 
ids.  strain,  it  generates  immense  power  and  it’s  made  to  stand  the  strain.  We  also 
make  the  Iron  Giant  Grub  and  Stump  machine,  the  I X.  L.  Grubber  and  Hawkeye 
Grub  and  Stump  Machine.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

Largest  manufacturers  of  Stump  Pullers  In  the  World. 
Established  1HH4. 


3 SIZES,  $15.00,  $27.50,  $35.00 


DISTRIBUTES  Lime,  Fertilizers,  Phos- 
phates, Nitrates,  Ashes  and  fine  Compost,  even- 
ly and  accurately,  in  any  quantity  from 
100  lbs.  to  4000  lbs.  to  acre.  Hundreds  in  use. 
Most  popular  Spreader  made.  Simple,  strong 
and  durable.  Write  for  introductory  Sample 
Machine • 


FREIGHT 

PAID 


KING  WEEDER  CO.,  Richmond, va. 
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THE  FARM 
BEAUTIFUL 


A Department  Devoted  to 
-the  Best  Interests  of  Farmers 
and  Other  Country  Dwellers 
in  Aiding  them  to  Arrange 
their  Lands  and  Dwellings 
for  Convenience  and  Beauty 


Organization  for  Rural  Betterment. 

“The  ultimate  need  of  the  open 
country  is  the  development  of  com- 
munity effort  and  of  social  resources. 
The  time  has  come  when  we  must 
give  as  much  attention  to  the  con- 
structive development  of  the  open 
country  as  we  have  given  to  other 
affairs.  This  is  necessary  not  only 
in  the  interest  of  the  open  country 
itself,  but  for  the  safety  and  progress 
of  the  nation.”— Report  of  the  Country 
Life  Commission. 

President  Roosevelt  in  his  letter 
transmitting  the  Report  to  Congress 
said,  “There  are  three  main  direc- 
tions in  which  the  farmers  can  help 
themselves,  namely,  better  farming, 
better  business  and  better  living  on 
the  farm.”  These  are  of  vital  im- 
portance, more  or  less  interdependent, 
and  come  withtin  the  broad  scope 
of  rural  betterment.  In  some  of  these 
directions,  the  farmer  has  been  re- 
ceiving outside  help.  He  has  been 
taught  the  fundamentals  of  better 
farming,  he  has  been  given  some  idea 
of  the  pleasures  to  be  derived  from 
better  living.  It  is  in  this  last  direc- 
tion, as  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  great- 
est betterment  is  to  come  to  the 
country.  Better  living  can  not  exist 
without  good  farming  and  successful 
business  management,  yet  it  is  this 
that  gives  the  necessary  tone  to 
country  life.  It  gives  the  pleasure, 
the  sweetness,  and  the  charm.  Re- 
peatedly in  our  department,  we  have 
emphasized  the  need  for  greater  con- 
venience for  work,  for  mor e sanitary 
conditions,  for  more  attractive  sur- 
roundings, and  for  better  social  in- 
tercourse. We  firmly  believe  that  the 
greatest  need  of  the  open  country  is 
sanitary,  aesthetic,  educational,  and 
social  betterment.  And  it  is  these 
aspects  of  rural  betterment  that  we 
wish  to  consider  in  relation  to  organi- 
zation. 

Organization  is  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  It  is  less  costly  and  far  more 
powerful  and  effective  than  individual 
activities.  Its  merits,  when  the  organ- 
ization is  well  directed  for  whole- 
some efforts,  are  generally  recognized 
and  admitted.  And  the  best  plan  of 
organization,  wherever  men  have  th 
right  spirit  to  carry  it  out,  is  the  co- 
operative plan.  With  this  slight  trib- 
ute to  the  merits,  we  will  consider 
the  form  of  organization,  the  means 
of  effecting  organization,  the  aims 
and  the  methods  of  work. 

The  simplest  unit  is  that  of  a small 
village  or  of  a rural  community  with 
isolated  membership.  The  citizens  of 
the  village  or  cummunity  band  them- 
selves together  in  a public  spirited 
effort  to  better  the  conditions  of  their 
surroundings.  There  is  a simple  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  which  state  the 
objects  of  the  society  and  the  condi- 
tions of  membership,  name  the  offi- 
cers and  committees  and  define  their 
duties.  Membership  is  made  easy  and 
attractive.  Funds  are  provided  by 
dues  and  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 
The  efforts  are  directed  towards  edu- 
cation, encouragement,  stimulation, 
and  towards  co-operation  with  exist- 
ing bodies,  private  or  official,  and 
with  individuals.  Now  and  again  it 
actually  undertakes  certain  work,  as 
the  improvement  of  public  space,  the 
the  planting  of  trees,  the  erecting  of 
watering  troughs,  and  the  placing 
of  guide  posts. 

If  the  political  divisions  of  the 
state  are  large,  there  should  be  a 
county  improvement  association  with 
a membership  composed  of  the  vari- 
ous local  organizations.  Such  an  as- 
sociation brings  the  small  societies 
together,  broadens  the  vision  of  rural 
betterment,  affords  an  opportunity 
for  securing  speakers,  not  possible 
for  the  local  bodies,  and  gives  greater 
impulse  and  exerts  greater  influence 
for  .. a&tion., — In  character  this  asso- 


ciation is  very  similar  to  the  local 
and  receives  its  support  from  dues 
and  voluntary  contributions. 

Frequently,  it  may  happen  that  this 
county  organization  can  be  dispensed 
with,  but  not  so  of  the  state  organ- 
ization for  rural  betterment.  There 
should  always  be  a state  civic  league 
or  improvement  society.  Its  member- 
ship should  be  composed  of  the  local 
and  county  organizations;  it  should 
receive  in  addition  to  its  dues,  regular 
aid  from  the  state;  and  it  should 
have  a secretary  who  devotes  all  his 
time  to  the  advancement  of  the  work 
of  the  society.  Thus  the  scheme  of 
organization  would  be  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  horticultural  societies 
of  the  states  of  the  Middle  West. 
And  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  such 
a scheme,  for,  in  the  words  of  the 
Country  Like  Commission,  “It  is  es- 
sential that  all  rural  organization, 
both  social  and  economic,  should  de- 
velop into  something  like  a system, 
or  at  least  that  all  the  efforts  be 
known  and  studied  by  central  author- 
ities. There  should  be,  in  other  words, 
a voluntary  union  of  associative  ef- 
fort, from  the  localities  to  the  count- 
ies, states,  and  the  nation.”  To  re- 
turn to  our  immediate  subject,  the 
state  organization  should  act  as 
teacher,  as  guide,  as  leader,  as  instiga- 
tor, and  as  ;censor.  It  should  arrange 
for  conferences  where  good  speakers 
would  discuss  timely  subjects  and 
there  could  be  an  interchange  of 
ideas.  It  should  issue  reports  on 
pertinent  subjects.  It  should  have  a 
library  and  an  exhibition  room  where 
works  and  illustrations  pertaining  to 
rural  improvement  could  be  assem- 
bled. In  a large  state,  it  should  have 
local  branches  of  the  library  and  ex- 
hibition room.  It  should  even  go  so 
far  as  to  establish  in  central  locations 
examples  of  good  work  in  much  the 
way  that  the  horticultural  societies 
have  their  fruit  stations.  For  instance, 
it  might  select  certain  schools  and 
treat  their  grounds  as  they  should  be. 

It  might,  in  certain  localities,  furnish 
appropriate  street  signs  or  watering 
troughs.  Above  all,  it  should  be  pre- 
pared to  give  sound  advice  to  all, 
whether  individual  or  community,  on 
everything  that  pertains  to  the  bet- 
terment of  country  life. 

As  to  the  means  of  effecting  organ- 
izations, the  village  or  cummunity  im- 
provement society  must  be  essentially 
the  result  of  the  co-operation  of  the 
public  spirited  individuals.  Of  course 
where  there  is  a county  or  state  or- 
ganization, local  societies  may  be 
formed  and  aided  by  these.  Yet  even 
then,  the  most  important  item  is  the 
right  public  spirit.  About  all  that 
can  .be  furnished  outside  is  the  form 
and  the  method  of  precedure.  If  it 
is  a pioneer  movement,  it  will  result 
from  the  unselfish  co-operation  of 
the  high-minded  citizens.  In  this 
case  in  particular,  it  will  be  well  to 
devote  some  study  to  similar  organ- 
izations already  in  existence.  It  is 
desirable  to  learn  something  of  the 
form,  of  their  aims,  of  their  methods 
of  work  and  of  their  accomplish- 
ments. It  is  decidedly  bad  to  go 
about  the  matter  blindly,  when  there 
is  so  much  that  can  be  learned  with 
but  little  trouble.  A little  later,  we 
will  have  occasion  to  refer  to  some 
of  these  improvement  societies  and 
will  give  references  so  that  they  may 
be  followed  up,  if  desired.  With  re- 
gard to  state  aid,  it  has  already  been 
hinted  at  and  its  possible  value  sug- 
gested. As  it  is  a very  important 
subject,  its  consideration  will  be  post- 
poned to  a future  discussion  of  the 
functions  of  the  state  in  rural  better- 
ment. 

In  regard  to  their  aims,  in  general, 
it  should  be  the  purpose  to  promote 
civic  uplift  in  the  open  country. 
There  is  nothing  pertaining  to  whole- 


185,000  Country  Places 

Use  Li^lvt  Made  From 
Crushed  Stone  and  Water 


These  185,000  homes  are  in- 
dependent of  Gas  or  Electric 
Companies. 

• They  make  their  own  light — 
as  much  or  little  as  they  re- 
quire. 

Make  it  right  on  the  prem- 
ises with  the  aid  of  a tank-like 
machine. 

They  feed  one  of  these  little 
machines  plain  water  and  a few: 
pounds  of  the  Crushed  Stone, 
known  commercially  as  “Union 
Carbide,”  once  a month. 

Without  further  attention, 
the  machine  supplies  genuine 
Acetylene  Gas  to  lights  located 
throughout  the  house  and  in 
every  barn  and  building  on  the 
place. 

The  machine  makes  gas  only 
while  the  burners  are  lighted 
and  is  absolutely  idle  when  the 
lights  are  out. 

* * * 


In  every  one  of  these  185,000 
cases,  this  new  rural  illuminant 
has  done  away  entirely  with 
out-of-date,  greasy,  smelly  ker- 
osene lamps,  that  are  so  often 
tipped  over  with  fearful  results. 

In  most  instances,  the  lights 
throughout  the  house  and  in 
the  barns  and  outbuildings  are 
fixed  to  light  up  with  the  pull 
of  a chain — no  matches  re- 
quired. 

This  means  that  one  hundred 


and  eighty-five  thousand  farm- 
ers now  do  chores  after  dark 
in  comfort  and  safety. 

When  there’s  a team  to  put 
away,  cows  to  milk  or  a sick 
animal  to  be  doctored,  they 
merely  reach  up  and  pull  the 
chain,  which  turns  on  a flood 
of  white  light  whenever  or 
wherever  it  is  wanted. 

* * * 

The  Crushed  Stone  is  sold 
in  every  district  in  sheet  steel 
drums.  This  Stone  won’t  burn 
and  can’t  explode. 

The  gas  is  so  harmless  to 
breathe  you  could  sleep  all  night 
in  a room  with  an  open  burner 
without  even  a headache. 

One  hundred  cubic  feet  of 
this  rural  gas  gives  each  of 
these  185,000  country  people 
more  light  than  one  thousand 
feet  of  City  Gas  gives  the  mill- 
ions of  people  who  are  using 
the  latter. 

* * * 

If  you  want  to  be  up-to-date, 
enjoy  modern  conveniences, 
and  keep  the  young  folks  at 
home,  write  us  how  many 
rooms  and  buildings  you  have. 
We  will  send  you  free  an  in- 
tensely interesting  lot  of  facts, 
figures  and  booklets. 

Just  address  Union  Carbide 
Sales  Company,  157  Michigan 
Ave.,  Dept.  X— 49  Chicago,  111. 


FORTHE  “LAND'S  SAKE"  'SS. 


vu  % a ■ «»■■■ 

t Farm  of  Yount 

You  don’t  need  a Surveyor.  Get  a 

Bostrom  Improved  Farm  Level  tone  yo°urse5 

THIS  LEVEL  IS  NO  MAKESHIFT.  The  outfit  Includes  Levcl  Tclcscope 
with  magnifying  glasses  enabling  you  to  read  the  Target  a quarter  of  a . mUe 
away;  Tripod,  Graduated  Rod, Target  and  Bostrom  *)?°knR 

vation’’— giving  the  cream  of  25  years  practical  experience  in  DRAlNfNU. 
TERRACING  and  IRRIGATING,  with  full  instructions  how  to  use  the  Level. 
Slmnticitv Accuracy  Durability  GUARANTEED.  Used  and  endorsed  to 
even'  state  in  the  Union,  also  Canada  and  Mexico,  n 

Price,  $15 .00;  money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Or,  if  preferred,  wiU  ship  C.O.D. 
$15.00  and  express  charges,  subject  toexammati  on  Shipping  weight  15  lbs. 
If  not  on  sale  in  your  town,  order  from  nearest  address. 

BOSTROM-BRADY  MFC.  CO.  1151  Pine  St  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
151  Madison  Ave.  ATLANTA.  OA.  819-M  Brunswick  Bldg.  NEW  YORK 


Yours  FREE  30  Days 

k I’ll  Pay  Freight  Anywhere 

i Tost  let  me  send  my  Chatham  Fanning  Mill  to  yonr 
R R Station  on  a month's  trial.  No  money,  no 
i “ontract  and  I pay  the  freight.  Return  at  my  ex- 
penseor  keep  it  and  take  a year  to  pay  me.  Just  let 

me  prove  the  money  you  can  make  with  a 

nm  prove  FANNING  MILL 

CHATHAM  and  Seed  Grader 


No  Money  Down 
No  Note 

No  Contract 


Address  Manson  Campbell.  ^ Pres. , , 

MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Oetrolt,  M ch. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


17  Screens  and  Riddles 
Enough  for  Every  Purpose 


i RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 


"THE  only 
^ pruner 
made  that  cutt 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices 
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some  and  happy  living  which  is  out- 
side the  scope.  The  local  society 
should  be  particularly  concerned  with 
cleanliness  and  attractiveness.  It 
should  educate,  encourage,  and  guide 
the  owners  of  private  places  so  that 
their  grounds  may  be  better  arranged, 
better  planted,  and  better  maintained. 
It  should  seek  the  betterment  of  semi- 
public buildings  and  grounds  such  as 
churches  and  railway  stations  and 
grounds.  These  should  be  made  as 
convenient  and  as  attractive  as  pos- 
sible. By  all  means  the  society 
should  give  attention  to  the  better- 
ment of  public  buildings  and  grounds 
such  as  schools,  libraries,  highways 
•and  public  areas.  Not  only  should 
heed  be  given  to  those  that  already 
exist  to  see  that  they  give  good  serv- 
ice, possess  proper  equipment  and 
are  attractive  and  well  maintained,  but 
care  should  be  exercised  to  insure 
adequate  provision  for  the  future;  to 
see  that  there  are  the  needed  schools 
and  grounds,  that  there  are  sufficient 
playgrounds  and  that  there  are  ample 
recreation  areas.  If  there  is  a village 
some  plan  should  be  provided  so  that 
growth  can  advance  orderly,  attrac- 
tively, economically,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  individual  action  may 
not  be  allowed  to  harm  the  commun- 
ity welfare. 

As  to  the  methods  of  accomplish- 
ment, they  may  be  classed  under  edu- 
cation, co-operation  and  doing.  Of 
all  these  education  is,  in  most 
ways,  of  greatest  importance  for 
betterment.  It  is  well  to  point 
the  way  and  to  encourage,  and 
then  to  permit  the  community 
to  do  what  it  can  for  itself.  Spon- 
taneous action  is  most  fruitful  in 
good  results.  Education  may  be  pro- 
moted by  illustrated  lectures  on  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  rural  betterment. 
These  should  be  rather  few,  well 
chosen  and  given  by  men  who  are 
experts  in  their  particular  lines.  Per- 
haps abstracts  of  these  lectures  might 
be  printed  and  distributed.  Then  the 
local  press  should  be  made  a vehicle 
for  conveying  the  truth  about  rural 
improvement.  There  could  be  a spe- 
cial department  devoted  to  the  work 
or  there  could  be  occasional  articles 
and  reports.  Every  country  editor 
would  welcome  good  wholesome  read- 
ing matter  relating  to  rural  improve- 
ment. Then  there  should  be  issued, 
at  least  by  the  state  organization,  a 
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We  know  of  a farmer  wko 
. had  land  that  would  not 
bring  ten  dollars  an  acre 
because  the  hard  pan 
under  the  soil  made  it 
impossible  to  grow  crops. 

He  spent  ten  dollars  an  acre 
dynamiting  it  and  now 
each  acre  is  worth  a hun- 
dred dollars  or  more. 

We  figure  that  eighty  dollars 
is  a pretty  good  return  on 
a ten  dollar  investment 

Write  for  pamphlet  on 
“ Breaking  Up  Hard  Pan  ” 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Co. 

Joplin,  Mo.  Pittsburg,  Kan. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Shreveport,  La- 

st. Louis,  Mo. 
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scries  of  leaflets  dealing  with  every 
phase  of  rural  betterment.  These 
should  be  neatly  but  inexpensively 
gotten  up  and  sold  at  cost  as  far  as 
possible,  though  they  should  be  dis- 
tributed gratuituosly  if  need  be. 
Among  the  subjects  deserving  treat- 
ment in  these  pamphlets  may  be 
mentioned  Village  Improvement,  Rur- 
al Schools  and  Grounds,  Playgrounds, 
Highways,  Farm  Sanitation,  etc. 
Then  there  could  well  be  a series  re- 
lating to  nature,  to  popularize  the 
knowledge  of  plant  and  animal  life. 
So  it  may  be  seen  that  the  scope 
of  this  particular  work  is  almost 
without  bounds.  At  the  headquarters 
of  the  state  organization,  there  should 
be  a library  where  there  is  a collec- 
tion of  the  books  and  leaflets  dealing 
with  every  phase  of  rural  improve- 
ment and  files  of  the  current  periodi- 
cals. And  this  library  should  be 
made  really  usable.  In  connection 
with  it,  there  should  be  an  exhibition 
room  with  a display  of  the  various 
features  incidental  to  rural  better- 
ment. There  should  be  models,  ac- 
tual articles,  photographs,  illustra- 
tions, diagrams,  and  plans.  There 
might  be  a model  of  an  ideal  country 
school  and  its  grounds,  of  a rural 
playground,  of  a country  railroad 
station  and  grounds,  or  of  a village 
common.  There  might  be  actual  de- 
signs for  guide  posts,  for  lamps  or 
for  drinking  fountains.  There  might 
be  plans  showing  a possible  arrange- 
ment of  home  grounds,  of  school 
grounds,  and  of  country  recreation 
areas.  And  there  should  be  an  abund- 
ance of  photographs  illustrating  every 
aspect  of  rural  betterment. 

Then  the  improvement  societies  co- 
operate heartily  with  the  govermental 
officials  whether  of  the  community  or 
of  the  country,  with  the  tree  wardens, 
the  commissioners  of  'the  highway, 
with  the  boards  of  education,  with  the 
boards  of  selectmen,  town  councils 
or  similar  bodies.  All  the  experience 
and  resources  of  these  societies 
should  be  at  their  disposal.  The  of- 
ficials should  be  stimulated,  helped, 
guided,  and  if  need  be,  censured.  The 
people  should  be  educated  to  demand 
what  is  best  and  to  repudiate  any  of- 
ficial who  does  not  live  up  to  this 
standard.  Then  there  should  be  co- 
operation with  private  corporations 
such  as  railroads,  electric  railways, 
lighting  companies,  and  manufactur- 
ing concerns.  They  should  be  ap- 
proached in  an  unselfish  spirit  and 
encouraged  and  aided  in  their  attempts 
to  better  their  facilities  and  to  make 
their  surroundings  attractive.  Furth- 
ermore, they  should  be  prevented 
from  needlessly  infringing  upon  the 
rights  of  the  community.  The  elec- 
tric car  lines  should  be  prevented 
from  monopolizing  the  highway  or 
destroying  its  attractiveness,  the  tele- 
phone and  lighting  companies  should 
be  prevented  from  injuring  the  life 
or  interfering  with  the  beauty  of  the 
roadside  trees.  Railroads  should  be 
required  to  provide  adequate  and  at- 
tractive stations  and  grounds  fend 
manufacturing  plants  should  never  be 
permitted  to  establish  nuisances.  Fin- 
ally, there  should  always  be  a ready 
co-operation  with  all  the  individuals 
of  the  community.  Those  who  are 
indifferent  should  be  aroused,  stimu- 
lated, and  guided,  and  those  who  are 
interested  should  be  encouraged  and 
led.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
lectures,  by  leaflets,  by  visitation, 
and  by  prizes. 

And  last  of  all,  the  improvement 
society  may  take  hold  of  some  ac- 
tual piece  of  work,  raise  the  neces- 
sary funds,  and  carry  on  the  improve- 
ment. This,  however,  should  be  re- 
sorted to  rather  as  setting  an  example 
of  right  doing  than  as  a regular  means 
of  getting  things  done.  For  care 
must  be  taken  to  see  that  local  initia- 
: tive  is  relied  on  to  the  fullest  extent 
and  every  effort  must  be  made  to  de- 
velop native  resources. 

To  turn  to  the  study  of  existing 
organizations,  we  may  say  at  the  out- 
; set  that  there  is  no  where  in  this 
country  such  a complete  scheme  as 
has  been  outlined.  Nevertheless,! 
there  are  numberless  efficient  organi- 
zations doing  good  work.  Perhaps 
Massachusetts  affords  a near  ap- 


Get  out  of  the  rut 

Give  your  building’s  the  benefit  of  progress — same  as  you 
give  the  farm  itself.  Cover  every  building  on  the  farm  with 
Genasco  Ready  Roofing — the  economical  roofing  that  protects 
and  lasts. 

Genasco  RR0eoaf?nyg 

is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt— Nature’s  everlasting  waterproofer.  It 
prevents  cracks,  breaks,  and  leaks,  and  does  away  with  damage  and 
repairs.  Easily  applied  without  experienced  help. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet  does  away  entirely  with  cement  and  large-headed 
nails.  Keeps  seams  absolutely  watertight.  Saves  time  in  laying.  Makes 
a beautiful  finish.  Ask  for  Genasco  rolls  with  the  Kleet  packed  in  them. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface,  lie  sure  you  see  the  hemi- 
sphere trade  mark.  A written  guarantee,  if  you  want  it.  Gold  medal  (highest  award) 
Seattle,  1909.  Write  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 

©manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 

Cross-section,  Genasco  Stone-surface  Ready-Roofing 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 

,or  uf£r,  Trinidad  I.ake  Asphalt 

Asphalt- saturated  Wool  Felt 


Ask  Your  Neighbor 
About  ^ “Ball-Band” 

Rubber 
Footwear! 

He’ll  tell  you  how  superior  it  is 
to  the  ordinary  kind.  For  he, 
and  8,000,000  wise  buyers  like  him, 
know  that  the  RED  “Ball-Band”  trade- 
mark on  Rubber  Footwear  means  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  comfort,  wear, 
quality  and  satisfaction.  And  that’s 
a good  thing  for  you  to  know,  too. 
For  crude  rubber  is  twice  as  high 
in  price  as  it  was  only  a short  time  ago.  And  the  unscrupu- 
lous manufacturer  cheapens  his  materials  and  workman- 
ship to  save  his  profits. 

We  don’t — and  we  never  will.  We’d  rather  make  one-tenth  the  prof- 
it we  might  make  and  have  our  forty-five  thousand  dealers  selling 
“Ball-Band”  goods  to  8,000,000  satisfied  customers.  When  we  have  to 
cut  expense  we  do  it  somewhere  else  than  in  the  manufacturing.  Our 
sales  expense,  for  instance,  is  only  one-fifth  that  of  some  manu- 
facturers. Go  to  your  dealer  today  and  ask  for  “Ball-Band”  boots 
or  arctics.  Look  at  them  closely  for  the  RED  “Ball-Band”  trade- 
mark. Chances  are  he  has  them.  But  if  he  hasn’t,  write  us,  men- 
tioning his  name,  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  fitted. 

We  also  manufacture  a complete  line  of  all-knit  wool  boots  and 
socks  for  outdoor  workers.  They  are  unequalled  for  warmth,  com- 
fort and  wear.  The  “Ball-Band”  guaranty  backs  them. 

Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co. 

MISHAWAKA,  IND. 


proach  to  our  scheme.  Throughout 
the  state  there  are  nearly  a thousand 
local  societies  interested  in  the  work, 
and  there  is  the  Massachusetts  Civic 
I. e-ague,  which,  entirely  independent 
of  these,  keeps  in  touch  with  them 
as  closely  as  possible  and  makes  it 
its  business  to  help  them  along  their 
various  lines.  It  may  be  well  to  re- 
fer to  one  of  these  local  societies, 
the  Billerica  Improvement  Associa- 
tion. The  objects  of  this  association 
are  ‘‘to  consider  and  take  action  to- 
ward preserving  and  increasing  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  town,  and  to- 
ward making  it  in  all  respects  a more 
attractive  place  of  residence.”  Any 
resident  “may  become  a member  by 
signing  an  application  card  and  mak- 
ing a yearly  subscription,  the  amount 
of  the  same  to  be  voluntary.”  There 
are  four  committees:  Memmbership 

and  Ways  and  Means;  Roads  and 
Roadside  Improvement;  Public 
Grounds  and  Reservations;  and  Home 


Steel  Wheels 

will  make  yonrold  farm  wagon  n AAV 
as  good  as  new.  Save  money  be-  DUVil 
j cause  they  never  need  repairs. 

'Write  for  our  big  free  book  tell-  K II F F 
ing  all  about  them  and  how  they  " * 
pay.  Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box53M  Quincy,  III* 


and  School  Grounds  Improvement. 
Naturally  the  Massachusetts  Civic 
League  is  more  complex  in  character 
and  has  a very  broad  program.  Brief- 
ly, it  keeps  in  touch  with  the  local 
societies  and  aids  them:  it  conducts 
civic  conferences;  it  promotes  help- 
ful legislation:  it  educates  the  citizens 
through  publications  and  lectures;  it 
maintains  a library  and  exhibition 
room;  and  has  a salaried  secretary 
who  devotes  his  time  to  furthering 
the  work  of  the  League.  Those  who 
are  interested  in  organization  for 
rural  betterment  could  well  consult 
its  secretary,  whose  address  is  3 Joy 
Street,  Boston. 

DANIEL  A.  CLARKE. 
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Conducted  by  - 


MRS.  RUTH  MOTHERBY 

Address  all  Communications  to 
Home  Editor  The  Fruit-Grower 


Thanksgiving  Decorations. 

Do  you  trim  your  table  for  the 
Thanksgiving  dinner?  If  not,  do  so 
this  year,  just  to  see  how  much  nicer 
food  tastes  when  eaten  off  a pretty 
table.  And  it  will  look  so  much  more 
festive  that  your  dinner  may  really 
be  quite  simple,  and  yet  satisfy  those 
members  of  the  family  who  are  sen- 
sible enough  to  insist  upon  the  ob- 
servance of  holidays. 

Pumpkin  colors  should  dominate  in 
the  Thanksgiving  decorations.  Of 
course  your  centerpiece  will  be  half  of 
a pumpkin  scooped  out  to  form  a 
dish.  Fill  this  with  white  chrysanthe- 
mums, if  you  have  them.  If  not 
spend  a few  evenings  before  Thanks- 
giving Day  in  making  chrysanthe- 
mums of  tissue  paper.  It  is  the  most 
fascinating  work  imaginable,  and  one 
soon  becomes  so  expert  that  one  can 
hardly  distinguish  these  paper  flowers 
from  the  real  thing.  I have  a basket 
of  sweet  peas,  made  of  paper,  that  my 
friends  often  pick  up,  to  inhale  their 
fragrance.  There  are  little  books  to 
be  had  in  stores  where  the  best  tissue 
paper  is  sold  that  give  very  complete 
directions  for  making  paper  flowers. 
So  don’t  omit  the  table  decorations 
simply  because  you  have  no  flowers! 

If  you  chance  to  live  where  you  can 
find  the  wild  bittersweet  vine,  you 
have  the  most  beautiful  material  for 
decorative  purposes  right  at  hand. 
The  berries  are  near  enough  the  real 
pumpkin  shade  to  work  in  beautifully. 

I once  filled  my  pumpkin  vase  with 
little  twigs  from  a cypress  tree,  and 
brightened  it  up  with  bittersweet  ber- 
ries; then  I placed  a carelessly  made 
wreath  of  the  vine  and  berries  on  the 
tablecloth  around  the  center-piece, 
and  the  effect  was  wonderfully  pretty. 

On  this  occasion,  I had  little  indi- 
vidual salad  dishes  made  of  oranges. 

I cut  the  oranges  into  little  baskets, 
after  having  scooped  out  the  juice  and 
pulp,  and  although  my  salad  was  very 
simple,  it  looked  like  something  quite 
out  of  the  ordinary.  I used  the  orange 
juice  for  ice,  and  so  there  was  nothing 
lost.  These  little  orange  baskets  are 
nice  for  salted  nuts,  in  case  you  do 
not  plan  to  have  salad. 

If  you  can  not  afford  to  buy  or- 
anges, make  nut  dishes  of  tissue  pa- 
per. After  you  have  learned  to  make 
nice  white  chrysanthemums,  you  will 
have  sufficient  confidence  in  yourself 
to  try  the  nut  dishes.  These  should 
be  of  yellow  tissue  paper.  Make  little 
round  boxes  of  thin  paste  board  or 
heavy  paper,  and  line  them  with  white 
paper.  Then  arrange  the  yellow  petals 
all  around  the  boxes,  pasting  them  in- 
to place.  A few  leaves  of  green  tissue 
around  the  bottom  will  add  to  the 
effect.  When  finished,  your  nut  dishes 
will  look  like  full  bloom  yellow  chrys- 
anthemums, and  when  one  is  placed 
beside  each  plate,  the  table  looked 
quite  trimmed  without  anything  else. 

When  the  dinner  is  to  be  served  in 
the  evening,  or  the  dining  room  is  to 
be  darkened  for  the  occasion,  yellow 
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Direct  to  You 


WONDER  LAMP 

The  United  Factories  of  815  Wyandotte 
Bt.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Is  making  an  offer 
to  send  a lamp,  free  to  one  person  In  each 
PQCC  locality  to  Introduce  this 
“ IX  E-  E-  marvelous,  new,  Incandes- 
cent 100  candle  power  oil  lamp.  Simply 
send  name  and  nearest  express  office. 


tissue  paper  shades  for  the  candle 
sticks,  or  for  the  lamp,  in  case  there 
are  not  candle  sticks,  will  help  out 
tvonderfully. 

If  you  are  to  have  baked  squash 
for  dinner,  bake  it  in  the  shell;  then 
scrape  it  out,  season  it,  and  return  it 
to  the  hot  shell.  Utilize  your  skill 
in  paper  flower  making,  and  dress  up 
the  squash  shell  to  look  like  a huge 
chrysanthemum.  It  is  ever  so  pretty 
when  so  dressed.  Even  if  you  do  not 
make  the  squash  into  a paper  flower, 
try  baking  and  serving  it  in  the  shell. 

It  keeps  hot  much  longer  than  when 
served  in  an  ordinary  vegetable  dish. 

Thanksgiving  Dinner. 

Doesn’t  it  make  your  mouth  water 
just  to  speak  the  words!  We  may 
have  the  same  bill  of  fare  on  any 
other  day,  but  it  never  tastes  quite 
as  good  as  when  it  appears  on  the 
Thanksgiving  table!  This  is  espe- 
cially true  when  the  real  thanksgiv- 
ing spirit  prevades  the  home,  when  a 
goodly  number  of  one’s  relatives  are 
present,  and  the  old-fashioned  dishes 
and  other  treasured  heirlooms  are 
brough  out  to  help  make  the  day 
distinctive. 

As  a rule,  a Thanksgiving  dinner 
means  hard  work  for  some  one;  but  if 
it  be  properly  planned,  and  a large 
part  of  it  prepared  beforehand,  as  it 
should  be,  and  if  every  one  is  allowed 
to  help,  as  every  properly  constituted 
person  wants  to  do,  then  the  work 
really  becomes  play. 

The  trouble  with  too  many  house- 
keepers is  that  they  lose  the  spirit 
of  the  occasion  in  their  struggle  for 
display.  There  should  be  a special  act 
of  Congress  defining  the  limits  of  the 
bill  of  fare  suited  to  a Thanksgiving 
dinner!  We  should  remember  how, 
and  when,  and  for  what  reason,  the 
holiday  was  born.  The  progenitors  of 
this  day  did  not  have  oysters  on  the 
half  shell,  and  soup,  and  Frenchified 
flummididdles;  then  why  should  we 
break  our  hearts,  as  well  as  our  backs, 
and  ruin  our  stomachs,  in  an  effort 
to  get  what  is  as  superfluous  to  the 
occasion  as  it  would  be  to  wear 
diamond  necklace  in  the  laundry! 

Let  us  have  just  one  course  topped 
off  with  pie.  Roast  turkey,  cranberry 
sauce,  mashed  potatoes,  either  baked 
squash  or  mashed  turnip,  creamed 
onions,  chicken  pie,  bread,  butter  and 
pickles.  Coffee  may  be  served  with 
this  course,  or  with  the  pie,  as  the 
majority  of  the  diners  prefer.  Mince 
pie  and  pumpkin  pie,  with  cheese, 
complete  a meal  that  is  good  enough 
for  anyone.  And  you  won’t  want  any 
supper!  Just  provide  a good  old- 
fashioned  fruit  cake,  and  plenty  of 
apples  and  let  everyone  help  himself. 
Have  a pile  of  paper  napkins  handy, 
and  don’t  worry  for  fear  some  one 
may  go  home  hungry.  If  you  have 
walnuts  or  hazelnuts  and  popcorn  for 
the  young  people  in  the  evening,  well 
and  good;  if  you  haven’t,  give  them 
| the  materials  for  home-made  candy, 
and  they  will  do  the  rest.  Everyone 
will  have  a good  time,  and  you’ll  be 
glad  you  decided  to  celebrate  Thanks- 
giving Day.  MRS.  E.  E.  PETTIS. 
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Spend  One  Cent  For 
Inis  Big  FREE  Book 

We  pay  the  postage  on  our  Big  Free  Kalamazoo  Book  to  you— over 

100  pages—  fully  illustrated— gives  wholesale  prices — explains  our  Dlan 
and  our  high  Kalamazoo  quality.  Sold  only  direct  to  homes.  Over 

140.000  satisfied  customers  in  21,000  towns — some  near  you— to  refer  to. 

8100.000  bank  bond  guarantee.  Every  Kalamazoo  sent  ready  to  use— 
handsomely  finished  and  blacked — safedelivery  guaranteed.  Weglveyou 

—30  Days’  Free  Trial 
—360  Days’  Approval  Test 

—Freight  Prepaid 

Thousands  of  farmers  and  town  and  city  people  everywhere  are  our 
regular  customers  on  this  plan.  You  are  absolutely  protected  and  safe 
in  ordering  a famous  Kalamazoo  from  us  for 

Cash  or  Credit 

We  trust  responsible  people — give  you  time,  easy 
payments. 

Write  a postal  for  our  book  today— shows  over  400 
styles  and  sizes,  more  than  any  ten  stores  can  6how 
you  In  stock — and  you  save  85  to  840  cash.  No  better 
stoves  or  ranges  than  the  Kalamazoo  could  be  made— 
at  any  price.  Prove  it  before  we  keep  your  money. 
All  our  cook  Be  an  independent  buyer.  8end  name  for  Free  Cata* 
stoves  oqulppod  logue  No.  135. 

with  oven  thor-  Kalamazoo  Stove  Company.  Mfrs. 
b.°kVng<>«.'?.* Kalamazoo.  Michigan 


Kalamazoo  ’‘Radiant” 
Base  Burner 

—Over  16,000  In  most  sat- 
isfactory use.  Most  perfect 
bard  coal  burner. 


Highland  Park  College 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 


School  All  Y ear 
Enter  Any  Time 
;?,000  Students  Annually 


Highland 
Park  College 
comes  nearer  meet- 
ing the  demands  of 
modern  education  than 
any  other  College  in  the 
country.  Expenses  of  students 
annually  reduced  many  thousands 
of  dollars  by  the  moderate  charge  for 
board  and  room  in  College  Buildings,  where 
living  expenses  are  furnished  practically  at  cost. 


Term* 
Open 
September 
6,  October  17. 
Nov.  29.  1910. 
and  Jan.  2,  Febru- 
ary 2 1 , April  3,  May 
16  and  June  13,  191  1. 


COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS 
I ihornl  Arfc  Standard  A Class  Iowa  Col-  Shnrthanil  As  Large  and  Completb  a Col- 
LlDerai  Arcs  lE(1B  AlsoPreparatoryandEle-  olluriUdUU  lege  of  Shorthand  and  Type- 
mentary  Preparatory  Courses  In  which  students  writing  as  is  found  In  the  country.  Every  grad- 
of  all  degrees  of  advancement  are  admitted.  uate  sen  t to  paying  position.  $50  for  full  course. 

«i i Didactic,  State  Certificate,  Time  unlimited. 

Normal  County  Certificate,  Primary  IL.cinoee  The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped 
Training— most  complete  training  for  teachers  “DSIBcSS  Business  College  in  the  West. 
In  the  west.  Graduates  receive  state  certificates.  Not  a department  of  a literary  co  ege,  but  a 
_ . . n,v„  "Ft  vrTRir.i  Mfchant-  thoroughly  equipped  Business  College,  with  the 

Engineering  cal.  ANo  one  year  Telephone.  S’  Comblned 

Electrical,  Steam.  Machinist’s  and  Automobile  Business  and  sb°rahand rqkst  and  Best  Equip- 
Macbinist’s  courses.  12-weeks  courses  in  Gas,  Telegraphy  ped  College  of Tele graphy 

" Beginning011  EbglneerlDg-  8H0P  In ZfF /ve”’ “grSln^ntUSX^ 

Work  I rom  beginning.  tion.  Eight  completely  equipped  telegraph  sta- 

Pharmacv  f™  ™ low  A Courses  2 Pra<>  tions-  Maln  llne  wlre  practice  and  station  work, 
inaiuiaej  Food  andJowa  courses,  i.  frao-  f0r  fun  course,  time  unlimited. 


titioner’s  Course  and  ExtensionCourses  for 


Tl  I lUfl  O GUhKOIl.  AfUf  liA  I unoiGii  vuuiidjso  a #1  o • A Kttt  T iflTTRSlT  TV  K ATT. WAV 

Druggists.  One  of  the  largest,  best  equipped  Civil  SciTlCC  Mail  Service.  Classes  organ- 
Colleges  of  Pharmacy  in  the  United  States.  lzed  gept>  6_  Nov.  29_  mo>  and  Jan.  2,  19ll. 

| Standard  Courses  in  Law  offered  in  ,«  n.  , Over  7.8C0  Students  Enboll- 

LaW  resident  and  extension  courses.  XlOmC  OtUuy  ed  in  the  Coreespondence 

Mitcii*  A Complete  College  of  Music.  Piano,  School.  Almost  any  subject  you  wish  by  cor- 
iTlliMb  Violin,  Voice,  Orchestra,  Band,  Chorus,  respondence. 

Harmony,  Mandolin,  Guitar,  and  Supervisor’s  C_L__1  The  Summer  School  opens 

Course  In  Public  School  Music.  A fine  faculty  iMliniDCr  OCQOOl  June  13, 1911.  Special  work 
of  teachers,  each  an  artist  In  his  line.  for  all  grades  of  teachers. 

A Thoroughly  Equipped  College  Board,  $1.75.  $2.25  and $2.75  per  week, 

uraiory  OF  oratory  under  the  direction  of  LXpenScS  TuttlonlnPreparatory, College, Nor- 
the  most  competent  teachers.  mal  and  Commercial  Courses,  $18  a quarter.  All 

n » , A Thoroughly  Established  expenses  three  months.  $55.40;  six  months,  $98.75; 
IcB  Art  SCHOOL  of  Penmanship,  Pen  Art  nine  months,  $143.60.  Send  for  catalog.  State 
and  Public  School  Drawing.  course  in  which  you  are  Interested. 

O.  H.  LONGWELL,  Pres.,  Highland  Park  College,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


Bulbs 
for 


Fall 
.Planting 


| want  Yon  to  - 

n»cqntlntod  with  mj  hl*b  frade bulbs'* 
rand  Med*  and  my  •>  *olnJ  business. 

’ s„d  me  . mat  order  and  are  lor  vourmlt  »hy 
like  to  deal  with  me  Send  <od»,  lor 

fMy  Big  Value  Fall  Bulb  Collection 

6 Tulips-8  Freesias-2  Roman  Hyacinths 
2 Ref  Hyacinths— 6 Ox  alt  s— 6 Crocus 
I Calla  Lily  and  I Chinese  Lily, 

,30  Highest  Quality  Bulbs  60c  I 

With  every  order  I will  send 

FREE.— 6 Paper  White  Narcissus  Bulbs^ 

Plant  Iheae  bulbl  nor.  And  have  beaulilul  6°“'" 
youf  home  before  the  mow  melt*.  My  Fall  Catalog 
■ive*  full  direction*.  Sent  Tree  on  Beqoesl. 

• henry  nct-o.  prc» 

Henry  Field  Seed  C.O. 

Boa  15  Shenandoah,  la. 


f 

Thanksgiving  Day. 

Now  that  the  cry  “Back  to  the 
Farm  is  heard  from  east  to  west  and 
north  to  south,  Thanksgiving  Day 
should  become  of  greater  importance 
than  ever  before;  for  this  is  the  holi- 
day that  makes  agriculture  prominent 
as  the  channel  through  which  Provi- 
dence annually  pours  His  blessings 
into  the  country. 

The  Puritans  were  strong  believers 
in  the  watchful  care  and  personal 
supervision  of  the  Heavenly  Father, 
and  it  was  their  habit  to  appoint  fast 
days  and  feast  days,  according  to 
circumstances,  as  a, means  of  acknowl- 
edging the  presence  of  God  in  human 
affairs,  and  of  testifying  to  their  abid- 
ing confidence  in  His  wisdom.  The 
letter,  if  not  the  spirit,  of  their  humble 


acknowledgement  is  still  to  be  found 
in  all  Thanksgiving  proclamations.  In 
its  main  characteristics,  this  is  a 
strictly  American  holiday.  It  has  been 
nationalized,  so  far  as  such  a day  can 
be  made  national,  and  it  should  be 
observed  as  an  indication  of  patriot- 
ism, if  for  no  other  reason.  But 
there  is  another  reason;  it  is  good  for 
us  to  publicly  give  thanks  to  God  for 
blessings  received.  Thanksgiving  is 
a joyful  and  uplifting  exercise!  There 
in  nothing  that  will  more  quickly 
transform  a pessimist  into  an  optimist 
than  to  take  ten  minutes  a day  to 
giving  thanks  for  something.  Why 
just  that  little  exercise  has  been  known 
to  cure  dyspepsia,  which  proves  that 
its  influence  is  physical  as  well  as 
mental!  And,  to  finish  this  true  wo- 
manly style,  it  is  good  because  it  is! 

A Thanksgiving  celebration  never 
seems  quite  so  perfect  as  when  it  is 
held  in  a big  farmhouse,  and  all  the 
children  have  come  home  to  spend 
the  day  with  the  old  father  and  moth 
er.  It  is  the  one  holiday  that  seems 
to  have  been  especially  set  aside  for 
farmers,  and  the  observance  of  which 
they  should  perpetuate  most  jealously. 

RUTH  MOTHERBY, 

* 

My  Flower  Garden. 

I’ve  been  going  over  my  flower 
garden,  taking  notes.  It  is  necessary 
to  do  this  before  frost  comes,  for 
after  that  all  flowers  are  apt  to  look 
pretty  much  alike,  and  one’s  memory 
can  not  always  be  depended  upon. 


Have  You  Heard  About 


CROFTS  & REED’S 

Club  of  10. 

Plan 


every  day 


Here  is  an  easy 
■way  to  get  beautiful 
useful,  up-to-date 
home  furnishing 
such  as  this  chair 
shown  here, with- 
out  any  cost.  W e 
call  it  our  “Club 

of  10  Plan,”  which 
means  that  by  get- 
ting nine  of  your; 
neighbors  to  join 

you  in  forming  a I 

“Club  of  Ten”  to  buy  — 

household  necessities,  such  as  teas,  coffees, 
soaps,  baking  powders,  flavoring  extract,  spices, 
in  fact,  nearly  all  your  groceries  direct  from  us 
— each  member  can  get 

Beautiful  Premiums  Without  Cost 

Our  prices  for  such  groceries  are  no  more 
vou  are  now  paying  your  storekeeper,  and 
many  instances  less,  while  the  quality  we  guar- 
antee equal  to  any  goods  sold  for  the  same 
money.  In  fact  we  offer  to  send  them  (also  the 
premium)  and  let  you  use  what  you  wish  for  30 
days’  trial.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  you  can 
return  them  at  our  expense  and  your  money 

will  be  refunded.  Here’s  another  way  m which 

You  Can  Save  $f  0 

on  vour  grocery  bill  every  few  weeks.  If  yon 
care  to  form  a club  you  can  get  a S10  premium  with JO.0 
worth  of  goods.  (Jr  if  you  want  8ro<*iri<* only  : ou  can 
get  them  on  our  Factory -to-lamil;  P an  tor 
half  regular  dealer’s  prioes.  For  example,  we  givea 

groc^y  bitn'n  buying>dlrect 

l.urge  Free  Furniture  Catalogand  Ln88av9 


CROFTS  & REED  CO- 

Austin  Ave.,  Dept.  A 849  Chicago,  IMt 
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One  really  ought  to  keep  a garden 
diary,  with  entries  for  every  day  dur- 
ing the  flower  season.  I’ve  often  said, 
when  walking  in  my  garden;  “Next 
year,  I must  have  more  of  this,”  or, 
“next  year  I'll  plant  this  where  it 
can  have  more  sun,”  and  I think  I 
won’t  forget.  But  when  fall  comes, 
and  the  perennials  must  he  made 
ready  for  the  next  year,  I can’t  for 
the  life  of  me  remember  just  what  I 
did  mean  to  do.  I really  intended 
to  have  a diary  this  spring,  but  there 
were  so  many  things  to  be  thought 
of  that  I neglected  it;  but  now  I am 
taking  notes,  and  when  fall  comes,  I 
shall  not  have  as  difficult  a time  as 
I did  last  year. 

One  of  my  greatest  troubles  lies 
in  getting  enough  fertilizer.  We  have 
to  buy  it,  and  I spend  many  a dollar 
in  well  rotted  manure  that  I’d  really 
like  to  invest  in  laces  and  embroid- 
eries! And  the  demand  for  fertilizers 
always  comes  in  the  spring  and  fall, 
just  when  I’m  doing  my  sewing,  and 
the  choice  must  be  made  then  and 
there!  The  fertilizers  win,  as  a rule. 
I'd  rather  wear  untrimmed  garments, 
and  have  plenty  of  flowers,  if  I can’t 
do  both! 

Last  year,  I experimented  in  pig  ma- 
nure which  the  seed  merchant  was 
selling  cheap.  I don’t  wonder!  If 
my  neighbors  ever  forgave  me  for  this 
offense,  it  will  be  because  they  have 
beautiful  natures!  They  may  execute 
me  if  ever  I do  it  again.  My  garden, 
and  the  entire  vicinity  smelling  like 
a pig  pen  all  summer,  and  after  a rain, 
it  smelled  like  an  entire  colony  of 
them!  The  fertilizer  was  cheap  and 
looked  like  fine  dirt.  I used  it  gener- 
ously. The  season  was  dry  and  hot, 
and  the  fertilizer  burned  the  roots  of 
my  plants.  Truly,  what  I don’t  know 
about  using  fertilizers  in  a flower  gar- 
den would  fill  a large  and  amusing 
book.  But  I do  know  one  thing:  if 
you  put  a big  spade  full  of  well 
rotted  cow  manure  around  every 
peony  in  the  spring,  you’ll  be  well  re- 
warded for  your  trouble.  We  had 
seventy  large  white  blossoms  from 
one  plant  this  spring,  and  all  the 
other  peonies  did  so  much  better  than 
ever  before  that  I shall  feed  them 
manure  again  next  spring,  even  if  I 
must  do  without  fresh  flowers  on  my 
hat. 

I never  had  such  delphiniums  as 
mine  were  this  year.  Some  of  my 
neighbors  lost  theirs.  A nasty  little 
worm  attacked  the  roots  and  killed 
the  plant  before  it  flowered.  I had 
been  warned  about  that  worm,  how- 
ever, and  had  saved  a big  box  full 
of  coal  ashes  for  his  reception.  This 
worm  will  not  trouble  the  delphinium 
when  coal  ashes  are  dug  into  the  soil 
about  the  roots. 

I mixed  coal  ashes  with  well-rotted 
cow  manure  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  ashes  to  two  parts  fertilizer,  and 
used  this  mixture  in  my  aster  bed. 
It  was  fine.  Last  year,  I lost  many 
aster  plants,  because  of  cut  worms, 
and  this, year  I didn’t  lose  one.  Now, 

I don’t  know  to  a certainty  that  coal 
ashes  will  keep  cut-worms  away.  The 
fact  that  the  cut-worm  didn’t  trouble 
my  asters  this  year  is  not  sufficient 
proof;  but  I am  enthusiastic  enough 
on  the  subject  to  try  my  experiment 
again. 

I wonder  if  anyone  can  tell  me  how 
to  keep  rust  off  from  white  phlox? 

I have  several  varieties  of  perennial 
phlox,  and  some  are  planted  quite 
near  the  white  phlox;  yet  the  white 
is  the  only  kind  that  seems  to  suffer 
from  rust.  In  September,  I shall  re- 
move all  the  roots  to  some  other  lo- 
cality with  the  hope  that  the  change 
may  do  them  good. 

The  best  part  of  gardening  is  to 
find  good  reasons  for  removing  your 
plants  to  some  other  location!  I am, 
with  respect  to  my  plants,  like  many 
housekeepers  respecting  the  furniture 
ir,  their  rooms— never  satisfied  with- 
out a change.  But  what  ever  other 
plants  I may  move,  I never  disturb 
my  delphiniums  or  peonies.  One  end 
of  my  border  had  to  be  filled  in  last 
year,  and  it  contained  a clump  of 
peonies,  which,  of  course,  must  be 
raised. 

When  it  was  finally  accomplished 
every  member  of  my  family,  and  some 


of  the  neighbors,  breathed  a series  of 
sighs  of  relief!  They  said  I made 
them  all  nervous;  but  they  assured 
me  that  the  peony  would  never  know 
it  had  been  touched.  All  the  same 
it  didn’t  bloom  well,  this  spring.  I 
don’t  intend  to  divide  the  roots  of 
my  peonies,  or  move  them,  for  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years.  I divide  the  del- 
phiniums when  they  are  five  years  old 
by  taking  off  sections  of  the  roots 
from  around  the  edges,  but  am  al- 
ways careful  to  leave  enough  of  the 
parent  root  undisturbed  to  make  sure 
of  plenty  of  nice  flowers  the  next 
year.  It  often  requires  more  than 
one  season  to  bring  transplanted  del- 
phiniums into  anything  like  satisfac- 
tory condition. 

The  longer  I raise  flowers  the  more 
I pin  my  hopes  to  perennials.  Nor 
do  I care  for  so  very  many  varieties. 

I used  to  think  I must  have  a sample 
of  everything  advertised,  and  that' 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  have 
special  colors  and  kinds  in  a place 
by  themselves.  But  I’m  less  artistic, 
now,  and  more  comfortable.  My 
garden  is  not  of  kinds  and  colors;  but 
there  is  always  a bouquet  waiting  for 
anyone  who  cares  to  pick  it,  and  it 
is  a source  of  delight  to  all  who  see 
it.  I used  to  plant  dahlias  in  a bed 
by  themselves;  now,  they  are  put  in 
among  the  perennials,  wherever  a 
place  can  . be  found  for  them,  and  I 
think  they  do  better.  It  is  the  same 
with  many  other  plants — I get  better 
results  when  I give  them  neighbors 
to  which  they  are  in  no  way  related, 
than  when  I give  them  a section  of 
garden  to  themselves. 

RUTH  MOTHERBY. 

To  Our  Helpers. 

I have  had  many  letters  from  read- 
ers of  this  department  who  said  they 
would  have  liked  to  send  fruit  to  our 
babies,  but  could  not  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  any  kind  of  fruit  in  their 
part  of  the  world.  But  nearly  all 
have  expressed  a wish  to  do  some- 
thing. There  is  enough  to  be  done. 
The  trouble  is,  there  are  not  half 


% 


From  Oven  Door 
to  Farm  House  Door 

That  sums  up  the  whole  story 
when  you  buy  soda  crackers  by 
name — 

Uneeda 

Biscuit 

As  soon  as  they  are  baked  they  are 
placed  in  moisture-proof  packages.  In 
this  way  they  are  kept  free  from  dust, 
damp  and  other  harmful  conditions. 

This  means  that  you  are  always 
assured  of  fresh,  clean,  crisp,  unbroken 
soda  crackers  no  matter  where  you 
buy  them  or  when  you  eat  them. 

They  come  in  five  cent  packages. 

( Never  sold  in  bulk) 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 
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Victor  I,  $25 

\11  Other  styles, 
v ^ to  ^200 


Victor  Double-faced  Records 
are  of  the  same  high  quality  as 
Victor  Single-faced  Records. 
The  only  difference  is  in  the 
price.  Buy  double-faced  if  the 

Victor-Victrola  XVI,  $200  and  $250  N combination  suits  you. 

Other  styles,  $75,  $100,  $150 

This  intensely  human  picture,  the  Victor  trademark,  stands  for  all  that  is  best 
in  music — for  the  greatest  musical  instrument  the  world  has  ever  known. 

It  bring-s  to  you,  no  matter  where  you  live,  the  very  best  music  of  every  kind,  sung  and  played 
in  the  very  best  way  by  the  very  best  artists. 

His  Master’s  Voice”  has  helped  to  make  grand  opera  popular.  It  has  created  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  a greater  love  for  music.  It  has  not  only  entertained  them,  but  educated  them  to  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  world’s  best  music. 

And  if  you  will  only  do  yourself  the  justice  to  hear  the  Victor  it  will  at  once  be  apparent  to  you  just  why  it 
has  accomplished  such  great  things  in  the  realm  of  music. 

Don’t  put  it  off!  Go  today  to  the  nearest  Victor  dealer  and  he  will  gladly  play  any  Victor  music  you  want  to 
hear.  Hearing  places  you  under  no  obligation  to  buy,  but  if  you  should  want  to  buy  easy  terms  can  be  arranged 
with  the  dealer  if  desired. 

Ask  him  for  copies  of  the  handsome  Victor  catalogs,  or  write  to  us  for  them — use  the  coupon.  These 
catalogs  show  and  tell  about  the  different  styles  of  the  Victor,  give  a complete  list  of  the  more  than  3000 
Victor  Records,  and  contain  pictures  of  the  famous  singers  and  musicians  who  make  records  for  the  Victor. 

New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  23rd  ond  Cooper  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors. 

To  get  best  results,  use  only  Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records 
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COSMOPOLITAN 


MAGAZINE  AND  5 


KANSAS  FARMER 


BOTH  ONE  YEAR  FOR  4®* 


Special  for  new  subscribers  to  KAN- 
SAS FARMER.  It  is  published  week- 
ly. 24  to  48  pages,  same  size  as  The 
Fruit-Grower.  The  leading  farm 
paper  in  the  Southwest.  The  prefer- 
red one  among  55,000  best  farmers 
in  the  world. 

COSMOPOLITAN  is  a monthly 
magazine,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  influences  in  shaping  out 
a better  American  life.  Its  feature 
articles  and  fiction  are  the  best 
available.  Each  of  these  publica- 
tions are  $1.00  per  year.  You  save 
75c  by  sending  today.  Sample  copies 
free.  Address 


KANSAS  FARMER 

TOPEKA  KANSAS 


BEST  LIGHT 


More  brilliant  than  electricity 
or  acetylene  and  cheaper  than 
kerosene.  Costs  two  cents  per 
week.  Casts  no  shadow.  Most 
perfect  light  for  stores,  facto- 
ries, churches,  public  halls  or 
the  home.  Makes  and  burns  its 
own  gas.  Simple,  durable  and 
handsome.  In  use  in  every  civ- 
ilized country  in  the  world.  No 
dirt.  No  grease.  No  odor.  Over 
two  hundred  different  styles. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 


THE  BEST  LIGHT 

277  E.  6th  St.,  Canton,  0. 


CO. 


Learn  to 

MOUNT  BIRDS 


Animals  and  Game  Heads 


\ We  teach  you  by  mail  to  prepare  and  mount 
1 all  kin i Is  of  Birds,  Animals, Heads, Fish; 
.Tan  Skins  and  make  Rugs,  etc.  Our 
jschool  teaches  the  latest  and  best  methods. 
JEasily,  quickly  learned  at  home  by  men, 
women  and  boys.  Taxidermy  is  a necessity 
for  hunters,  trappers  and  Nature  lovers, 
lliar  PrnfifG  You  can  earn  from 

gsig  rronih  $25  ^ to  j50>00  a 

pr  — ~ month,  during  spare  time,  by  mounting 
for  others,  or  52,000  to  $3,000  a year  as  a profes- 
sion. Low  rate  of  tuition,  expert  instructors. 

Success  Guaranteed  or  no  cost. 

Write  today  for  full  particulars. 


We  send  splendid  book  on  Taxidermy 
JT  JfctL  1a  1-J  for  a short  time  free,  also  free  Taxidermy 
Magazine  and  sample  Diploma.  Don’t  delay,  but  write 
today , Learn  all  about  our  unique  school.  Send  a postal  or 
letter  NOW. 


er  i\  uw. 

NORTHWESTERN  SCHOOL  OF  TAXIDERMY 
3328  Elwood  Building  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


Finest  Christmas  Cards  I flo 


Very  Choicest  Gold  Embossed 


This  grand  assortment  of  20  most  beautiful  Christ 
3 Po:  ~ ’ ' ’ -1 J 


_L  Ills  giauu  cloovll  IUIDI1L  

mas  Post  Cards,  in  lovely  colors  and  exquisite  gold 
embossed  designs,  all  different,  extra  fine  quality; 
prettiest  and  most  attractive  collection  ever  of- 
fered; to  introduce  our  cards  quickly  we  send  these 
cards  and  latest  price  list  prepaid  for  only  10  cents. 
Seymour  Card  Co.,  Dept.  27,  Toneka,  Kan. 


Only  six  weeks  required  at  this  great  school  to 
become  an  Auto  Expert— able  to  repair  quickly 
and  properly  any  make  of  automobile  Student* 
learn  by  working  on  real  automobiles 


No  Books  Used  — No  Tools  To  Buy 

ATo  Correspondence  Course 
We  teach  you  to  become  a Chauffeur.  Expert  Re-  „ 
pairman.  Demonstrator,  Garage  Manager  and 
Salesman.  Low  Tuition.  Write  today  for  FREE 
Illustrated  Catalog.  # 

Automobile  Training  School 

70,000  Square  Feet  of  Floor  Space  - 

1196  Locust  St..  Kansas  City,  Mo.l 


A FLOOD  OF  LIGHT 

FROM  KEROSENE;  jCoal  Oil) 


Burning  common  kerosene  the  ALADDIN  MANTLE 
LAMP  generates  gas  that  gives  a light  more  bril- 
liant than  oity  gas,  gasoline  or  electricity. 
Simple,  odorless,  clean,  safe  and  durable. 

AGENTS  MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

Is  revolutionizing  lighting  everywhere.  Needed 
in  every  home.  Every  lamp  guaranteed.  Sells 
itself  Our  Sunbeam  Burners  fit  other  lamps. 
Ask  our  nearest  office  how  you  can  get  a lamp 
I C/ee  or  apply  for  Agency  Proposition.  THE 
■■■  imJ  MANTLE  LAMP  CO.  of  America. Desk  24 

Chicago,  Portland,  Ore.;  Water  bury.  Conn.;  Winnipeg,  Montreal,  Canada. 


Every  “SUN"  Light  U a complete  gas  plant, 
lighted  with  a match,  like 
gas.  burning  little  gaso- 
line,  much  air.  Brigbt-W* 


er  and  cheaper  than^ 
ga9,  electricity, 
kerosene.  Use 
**SUN’ 


Lights  In 
home,  store, 

. church,  hall.  Send 
for  catalog  of  108 
styles,  $2.25  up. 
Sold  direct — Yo  agts. 

Sun  Vapor  Light  Co. 
1137  MarketSt.,  Canton,  0. 


For  Sewing 
Leather 


Harness,  straps,  awnings,  canvac,  gloves,  shoes 
—sew  or  mend  anything,  heavy  or  light,  with  the  Myera 
Sewing  Awl.  Ixielt  stitch,  sews  like  a sewing  machine. 

Sew  up  cuts,  tie  comforters.  One  Dollar 
00  py  epaxd.  Agents  wanted.  People  buy  on 
. sight.  Sell  every  house.  Write  for  Book  A. 

L*  6,  ».  MYERS  CO.,  6313  luineton  An.,  Chicago 


I enough  workers.  Winter  is  coming 
on,  clothing  is  needed.  I hese  little 
ones  are  not  dressed  in  uniform;  they 
are  of  all  ages  and  sizes.  When  you 
are  cutting  out  garments  for  your- 
self, can’t  you  get  something  nice 
from  the  pieces  for  a little  child  t 
Perhaps  you  have  something  that 
could  be  made  over  to  advantage. 

Can’t  you  give  time  to  do  it?  If 
you  have  no  children  of  your  own,  it 
is  your  duty  to  help  care  for  other 
people’s  children.  Don’t  send  gar- 
ments that  are  not  ready  to  wear, 
for  there  is  no  one  at  this  home  to  do 
the  work.  It  requires  a great  deal 
of  help  to  take  care  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  children,  and  where  there 
are  no  means  of  support,  except  that 
which  comes  in  from  day  to  day,  from 
those  who  are  only  fitfully  interested 
in  the  work,  there  is  not  enough 
money  with  which  to  hire  help. 

And  Christmas  is  coming!  Why  not 
send  a toy  or  a book,  or  a new  pair 
of  shoes,  or  a pretty  dress,  or  some- 
thing that  will  make  a motherless 
baby  happy  on  that  day? 

I want  to  make  a list  of  those 
who  have  sent  fruit,  and  I’ve  lost  some 
of  the  addresses.  Won’t  you  write 
me,  please,  and  tell  me  how  much 
you  send?  RUTH  MOTHERBY. 

Hr 

A Happy  Thought. 

Dear  Mrs.  Motherby,  enclosed  find 
money  order  for  one  dollar  with 
which  to  buy  some  fruit  for  the  orph- 
an’s home.  It  won’t  buy  much,  but 
neither  could  I send  much;  and  the 
freight  would  eat  the  profits  of  what 
little  I could  give,  so  I just  decided 
to  send  the  dollar  and  let  you  buy 
fruit.  T.  B.  OLIVER. 

Isabel,  Kan. 

That  was  a happy  thought.  I send 
the  dollar  directly  to  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  home,  and  he  can  get  just 
what  is  most  needed.  He  can  get 
more  than  you  could  have  sent  for 
that  amount,  so  consider  your  dollar 
well  invested,  dear  friend.  R.  M. 

it 

Fine,  Isn’t  It? 

Mrs.  Ruth  Motherby,  Dear  Friend; 

I find  myself  rejoicing  in  the  fact  that 
I have  succeeded  (and  that  with  very 
little  trouble)  in  'getting  a barrel  of 
fruit  jars  filled  for  the  orphan’s  home. 
One  dear  lady  filled  twenty-three 
quart  jars,  and  part  of  them  with 
preserves  and  sweet  pickles!  And, 
what  is  more,  the  jars  were  all  gone 
before  I knew  it,  and  a lot  of  ladies 
put  up  fruit  in  their  own  jars,  so  that 
I had  to  send  for  another  barrel  of 
empties  in  order  to  supply  the  demand! 
Having  an  abundance  of  peaches  we 
hit  upon  the  plan  of  asking  our  neigh- 
bors to  come  -and  help  us.  So  we 
filled  forty  quart  jars.  Two  poor 
women  who  had  no  fruit  of  their  own 
offered  to  come  and  help  again.  We 
have  been  talking  of  getting  together 
and  making  a kettle  of  apple  butter, 
each  contributing  a share  of  the  sugar, 
those  who  have  apples  to  contribute 
some.  We  thought  it  would  be  cheap- 
est to  ship  it  in  kegs.  We  have  been 
thinking  of  organizing  a society  and 
meeting  at  regular  intervals  for  the 
purpose  of  planning  our  work  for 
“The  Home.”  If  we  have  any  apples 
next  year,  we  will  dry  some,  would 
do  so  now,  but  it  is  so  rainy  and 
we  have  no  evaporators.  Will  try  to 
get  up  a Christmas  contribution. 

Dear  Sisters  in  Christ  let  us  each 
add  our  mite  and  no  doubt,  we  will 
be  surprised  what  a lot  of  good  we 
can  do  if  we  work  together.  It  is 
not  His  will  that  one  of  these  little 
ones  shall  perish. 

Knob,  Mo.  MRS.  E.  E.  SMITH. 

I executed  an  impromptu  “Big  In- 
jun” dance  with  the  proper  war-whoop 
accompaniment,  when  I read  Mrs. 
Smith’s  letter.  I weigh  a hundred 
and  seventy  pounds,  and  so  Jack  says 
if  it  is  just  the  same  to  the  sisters, 
he  would  prefer  that  they  send  such 
news  in  installments,  or  take  up  a 
contribution  for  the  preservation  of 
our  kitchen  floor! 

RUTH  MOTHERBY. 

it 

The  Real  Irritant. 

I want  to  take  exceptions  to  some 
of  the  statements  made  by  “Bachelor” 


Get  This  Interesting  Book 


30  Days 
FREE 


It  tells  how  you  can  install  a plant  on  your  farm 
or  country  home  that  will  give  you  running  water 
— wherever  you  want,  and  as  much  as  you 
want. 


THE  BURTON  WATER  SYSTEM  jL 


gives  you  the  protection — constant  water  sup- 
ply for  kitchen,  bath  room,  stables,  etc.— saves 
work  and  improves  values.  Any  one  can  install 
with  only  a pipe  wrench.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. THIRTY  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 


Write  for  illustrated  book,  catalogue  and  testimony  of  satisfied  users. 


C.  A.  Burton  Water  Supply  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


6 MONTHS  FOR  15  CENTS FOR  BEST  FRUIT  an- 


GARDEN  MAGAZINE 


I want  to  increase  the  40,000  circ  ulation  of  the  Fruitman  and  Gardener  to  60  000 
in  the  next  few  weeks  and  to  do  it  quick  make  this  great  olfer  of  6 months  for  lo 
cents  Regular  pHcel'o  cents  a year.  The  next  six  months  tells  you  all  about  flght- 

successful  1 y"SeE veo^gro werf ebi gaIor  ^°ap  ’ "c'oif YnVaper ^ mail 

special  issues.1  ^LOYD^^  *>w£ 


in  his  letter  entitled  “Life  on  the 
Farm”  which  appeared  in  the  Septem- 
ber “Fruit-Grower.”  I think  his  con- 
clusions are  not  quite  logical  or  fair. 

For  instance,  he  sites,  as  proof  of 
his  statement  that  woman’s  real  ob- 
jection to  life  on  the  farm  is  based 
on  a struggle  for  supremacy  between 
the  sexes,  the  fact  that  she  does  not 
raise  such  objections  when  she  takes 
up  a homestead  for  herself.  When 
women  take  up  homesteads,  they  sel- 
dom live  on  them  the  year  round. 
There  are  usually  a few  months  on 
the  farm,  interspersed  with  months 
of  an  entirely  different  life.  Thus 
they  escape  the  monotony  which  most 
women  find  objectionable.  They  sel- 
dom plan  to  make  that  farm  their 
permanent  home.  It  is  always  more 
or  less  an  experiment,  and  experi- 
ments are  pleasing  because  of  the 
element  of  chance  which  vmust  of 
necessity  form  so  large  a part  in  them. 
Then,  to  the  girl  who  takes  up  a 
homestead  for  herself,  there  comes 
a feeling  of  independent  ownership 
that  the  farmer’s  wife  can  seldom  ex- 
perience. A man  may  be  ever  so 
liberal  in  his  home,  but  his  wife  is 
usually  made  to  feel  that  her  comfort 
is  due  to  his  liberality,  not  to  the 
j fact  that,  as  a partner  in  the  firm, 
she  has  a right  to  all  the  comforts 
that  firm  can  pay  for. 

The  farmer’s  wife  is  frequently  “al- 
lowed” the  money  from  poultry  or 
dairy,  perhaps  both;  but  there  is  al- 
ways * the  distinction  manifested  in 
that  word,  allowed. 

Perhaps  the  struggle  to  which 
Bachelor  alludes  might  better  be  de- 
scribed as  a battle  for  equality  rather 
than  supremacy. 

I think  he  is  correct  in  saying  that, 
in  no  walk  of  life,  does  a man  find 
a wife  so  necessary  as  in  farming; 
it  is  true,  also,  that  the  farmer  s ttifc 
must  work  harder  than  the  wife  of 
the  city  workman;  yet  she  has  no 
more  privileges.  In  fact,  her  subor- 
dinate position  is  more  in  evidence, 
because^  she  more  fully  realizes  her 
own  importance  as  a member  of  a 
firm,  where  she  shares  the  work  and 
responsibility,  but  has  little  to  say 
about  expenditures.  If  there  is  not 
money  enough  for  machinery  for  both 
farm  and  home,  it  is  bought  for  the 
farm.  If  there  is  not  enough  to  buy 
the  coveted  “forty”  and  also  to  build 
the  addition  to  the  house,  the  forty 
is  purchased,  and  the  house  can  wait. 
Frequently,  the  wife  assents  to  this. 
It  is  a part  of  her  training,  also  her  ^ 
inheritance,  to  efface  herself.  But  in 
the  back  of  her  head,  perhaps  unrec- 
ognized by  herself,  there  is  a lingering 
protest,  and  this  it  is  that  is  leading 
women  to  struggle  for  better  condi- 
tions. Instead  of  making  better  con- 
ditions for  themselves,  right  where 
they  are,  their  instinct  leads  them 
to  run  away  from  that  which  has 
become  unendurable,  hoping  to  find 
something  better.  They  are  not  real- 
ly blaming  men,  or  farm  life;  indeed, 
they  are  too  strongly  for  the  opinion 
that  no  one  is  to  blahae,  and  nothing 
could,  possibly  be  changed  for  the 
better.  They  bring  up  boys  who 


Automobile 


Bargain 


SNAP  FOR 
CASH 


The  first  certified  check  for  $1,100 
takes'  my  Thomas  Detroit  40  and  all 
equipment.  Cost  with  accessories  $3,400. 
Always  driven  by  me — never  misused  or 
injured,  and  in  splendid  condition. 


Reason  for  selling — got  lighter  car 
which  wife  can  drive,  and  have  no  use  for 
two.  Details  are  as  follows:  Pour-cylin- 

der. 40  horsepower,  tour-about  body,  s'eats 
four  or  five,  tires  nearly  new,  Bosch  mag- 
neto, leather  top  and  curtains,  glass  front, 
storage  battery,  tire  irons,  extra  tire 
(good  condition),  trunk  rack,  bumper, 
Prest-O-Lite  gas  tank,  Warner  autometer, 
clock,  full  equipment  five  lamps  and  tools 
and  wired  for  electric  light.  A strong, 
handsome,  sturdy,  s-weet-running  car,  that 
will  last  for  years 


I refer  to  advertising  manager  of  this 
paper. 

E.  E.  BULLIS 

5632  Monroe  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


IHEALFEID  MILLS! 


What  would 
you  think  of  a 
farmer  who  let 

25%  to  30%  of 

his  grain  stand  in 
the  field?  Any 
one  who  doesn’t 
grind  corn,  oats  or 
other  grain  loses 
that  percentage  of 
the  value  of  the 
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feed.  We  build  a line  of  Feed  Grinders 

comprising  forty  styles  and  sizes,  and  as  thirty  years 
of  experience  are  behind  these  grinders  we  chum 
to  have  the  best  line  in  the  world. 

Write  for  catalog. 


xStovbr^Mfg.Co.,  mfrs. 

also  Wind  Mills  & Gasoline  Engines. 
260  Ideal  Ave.  Freeport.  III. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost-with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettleia  one  minute.  Thesimplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
foodforstock.  Also  make  Dairy  ana 

Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 


Launorj  vn, 

Steam  Jacket  Kettiefc  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc,lt^"Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  8. 

D.  It.  SPERRY  & 00.,  Batavia,  111. 


iUBBER  STAMPS 


H 

We  have  received  orders  from  almost  EVERY 
STATE  in  the  Union  from  our  adv.  in  theFruit- 
Grower.  Please  add  your  name  to  our  list  ol 
satisfied  customers.  ASK  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Gardner  Office  Supply  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MISSOURI 


CIDER  and  WINE 


Presses 


Hand  and  Power.  Catalog 
Free.  Manufactured  by 


The  G.  J.Emeny  Co . , F ulton,  N .Y . 


They  mend  let.  toatantlj  to  1™  “ 
water  b^,  tto,  oopper,  bnn.  oooklrg  owdto 
etc.  No  beat,  odder,  pement  orrnW-  ^J 
co  nor  them.  Pit  an)  surface.  Perfectl. J™f}„ 
Wonderful  Invention.  Million! 1 to  OM. SfL, 
sample  pktt.,  lOo.  Complete  pkg..  assorted  .!•» 
250.,  postpaid.  Arena  wanted. 


_OC.  . pool 

Cnllette  Mfg.Co  Bn.  203  Amsterdam 
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cling  to  old  methods,  and  girls  who 
flee  from  conditions  that  have  made 
mother’s  life  so  unenviable.  Some 
of  them  become  so  helpless  and  down- 
trodden that  they  can’t  even  realize 
their  own  misery,  and  would  put  up 
a desperate  fight  if  one  tried  to  im- 
prove their  condition! 

This  is  a question  of  evolution  and 
education,  as  Bachelor  says;  but  it 
will  never  be  solved  by  the  recognized 
supremacy  of  either  sex.  There  must 
be  partnership  between  man  and  wife, 
as  between  man  and  man.  Two  men 
can  form  a partnership  wherein  each 
does  that  part  of  the  work  for  which 
he  is  best  fitted,  and  neither  is  made 
to  feel  that  his  work  is  unimportant. 
There  is  no  reason  why  that  should 
not  be  true  of  domestic  partnership. 
Women  have  proven  that  they  can  do 
most  of  the  work  that  men  have  con- 
sidered as  their  special  prerogative; 
that  is  how  it  happens  that  “women 
can  do  better  for  themselves  than 
men  can  do  for  them,”  to  quote 
Bachelor.  But  I dare  say  that  if 
Bachelor  were  to  marry  one  of  these 
women,  he  would  consider  it  his  right 
to  hold  the  pocket  book,  to  say  how 
“my’  money  should  be  spent,  and  to 
demand  praise  if  he  chanced  to  pose 
as  a “liberal  husband,  and  a good 
provider!  I know  one  case  where  a 
girl  who  was  earning  twenty-five 
dollars  a week  as  a bookkeeper  fell 
in  love  with  a man  who  can’t  earn 
twenty-five  dollars  a month  as  a 
farmer.  She  works  more  hours  every 
day  than  he  does.  She  is  obliged  to 
see  the  money  she  has  helped  to  earn 
badly  invested,  when  it  might  have 
been  doubled  had  her  advice  been 
taken.  She  is  of  less  importance,  as 
a financial  factor,  than  the  hired  man. 
Her  husband  never  thinks  what  com- 
fortable living  she  might  still  be  mak- 
ing for  herself,  if  he  had  not  induced 
her  to  share  his  fortunes.  She  is 
a part  of  his  possessions,  and  her 
really  capable  mind  is  rusting  out  for 
lack  of  the  exercise  that  is  greatly 
needed  by  the  firm  of  which  she  is 
an  unrecognized  part.  She  is  quite 
discouraged,  realizing  that  life  on  the 
farm  must  always  be  hard  with  such  a 
farmer.  Yet,  if  he  were  to  die,  she 
is  just  the  sort  of  woman  to  go  on 
with  the  farm,  and  make  it  a success. 

I am  not  a suffragette.  In  fact,  I 
am  not  as  interested  jn  politics  as 
I should  be,  and  I do  not  believe 
that  true  equality  will  ever  be  reached 
via  the  polls.  Nor  will  real  happiness 
be  found  where  there  is  any  striving 
for  supremacy  between  the  sexes,  or 
ally  of  the  evidences  of  supremacy 
of  one  over  the  other  in  the  home. 
There  rrmst  be  equality.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  women  to  do  man’s 
work,  but  it  is  necessary  for  men  to 
recognize  that  a woman’s  work  is  as 
Valuable  as  a man’s.  When  they  do 
that,  then  women  will  cease  competing 
with  men,  and  will  be  happy  in  doing 
the  duties  for  which  they  are  best 
fitted.  When  there  is  a true  partner- 
ship between  the  farmer  and  his  wife, 
women  will  be  just  as  happy  farming 
with  men  as  they  now  are  when 
farming  alone. 

When  a woman’s  views  have  the 
same  weight  as  a man’s  views,  then 
Women  will  evolve  conditions  of  farm 
life  that  will  tend  to  keep  them  ip 
their  homes,  instead  of  driving  them 
into  the  city.  As  matters  not  stand, 
women  might  form  clubs,  and  vote  to 
install  laundries,  canning  factories, 
power  sewing  machines,  or  anything 
else;  but  what  would  that  amount 
to  unless  the  men  chanced  to  favor 
such  innovations?  Absolutely  noth- 
ing, because  men  control  the  finances. 
Women  may  cajole,  scold,  or  what- 
ever else  they  do  to  obtain  “influence” 
and  their  “influence”  may  come  to 
be  very  considerable;  but  always  they 
must  work  for  it,  very  much  as  their 
children  do,  because  they  do  not  have 
the  real  power  which  comes  with 
possession.  And  always  they  must 
have  the  feeling  of  imprisonment  that 
comes  to  those  who  are  not  quite 
free.  They  may  not  have  enough  to 
realize  what  ails  them,  but  it  will  ir- 
ritate them  just  the  same,  and  express 
itself  in  dissatisfaction.  We  can  bear 
conditions  of  our  own  making  much 
more  cheerfully  than  those  that  others 
make  for  us.  SARAH  CAMPBELL. 


Be  More  Practical. 

I am  much  interested  in  “Bachel- 
or’s” statement  in  your  September 
issue,  that  “the  farmer  must  devise 
some  way  whereby  men  of  his  class 
can  work  together  for  mutual  profit. 
I do  not  agree  with  him  in  the  re- 
mainder of  his  sentence — “and  to  the 
detriment  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world.” 

I believe  that  it  would  be  good  for 
the  farmer  to  learn  how  to  work  with 
men  of  his  class  for  their  mutual 
profit.  I also  believe  that  what  will 
prove  to  be  of  real  value  to  the  farm- 
er, will  also  prove  of  real  value  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  I am  not  op- 
posed to  the  use  of  “trusts”  but  to 
their  abuse.  I believe  that  farmers 
should  co-operate;  but  I’m  not  a born 
organizer,  and  I can’t  see  how  they 
might  go  to  work  to  do  it.  Just  what 
preliminary  steps  should  be  taken? 
Some  one  must  have  practical  ideas 
along  this  line;  why  not  give  them 
to  those  of  us  whose  minds  work  more 
slowly?  The  ladies  seem  to  be  get- 
ting up  quite  an  animated  discussion, 
but  we  are  hearing  more  about  what 
ought  to  be  done  than  we  are  about 
how  to  do  it.  It  requires  a vivid 
imagination  to  picture  a condition 
that  has  not  yet  existed,  and  women 
have  imagination.  Perhaps  if  they 
can  give  us  plodders  a good  working 
idea  of  what  ought  to  be,  we  can  put 
our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  give 
Bieir  picture  the  garb  of  actuality. 

Take  the  “Farmer’s  Trust”  for  in- 
stance. Why  not  concentrate  on  the 
name,  as  a beginning,  and  weave  a 
picture  about  it?  From  among  the 
suggestions  you  offer  for  its  creating, 
we  plodders  may  be  able  to  select  a 
few  that  are  not  beyond  our  powers, 
and,  perhaps,  combine  them  into  a 
practical  machine  that  shall  lift  farm 
life  to  a plane  where  women  will  cry 
for  it,  as  babies  cry  for  the  moon ! 

Think  what  life  would  be  if  the  girls 
struggled  to  marry  farmers,  as  they 
now  struggle  to  marry  titles!  Girls, 
what  cap  we  farmers  do  to  get 
there?  “NOT  THERE.” 

Our  Labor  Exchange. 

Scarcely  a week  passes  that  we  do 
not  receive  letters  from  subscribers 
who  want  competent  men  to  help  on 
their  farms,  and  occasionally  a man 
writes  us  who  wants  employment.  It 
occurs  to  us  The  Fruit-Grower  can  do 
a good  work  by  bringing  these  two 
classes  of  persons  together,  and  there- 
fore we  inaugurate  this  “Labor  Ex- 
change." Those  who  want  help  and 
those  who  want  positions  can  make 
use  of  this  department  without  charge. 
Write  your  , proposition  briefly,  so  it 
will  not  take  up  too  much  space.  This 
service  js  for  Fruit-Grower  readers, 
and  in  publishing  the  propositions  of 
our  people  we  assume  no  responsibili-  \ 
ty  whatever  in  the  matter.  We  do  not 
guarantee  the  map  who  answers  your 
appeal  will  suit  you,  nor  do  we  guar- 
antee that  those  who  secure  positions 
will  be  pleased  with  them — we  simply 
want  to  bring  employer  and  employe 
together. 

I want  a man  who  can  bear  his  ex- 
penses and  furnish  a team  the  first 
season,  to  grow  strawberries.  I will 
furnish  plants  free,  sell  feed  for  the 
team  on  time,  and  not  charge  any  rent 
for  land  on  which  berries  are  grown, 
and  will  give  him  all  profit  from  the 
berries  the  first  year,  Or  I will  sell 
him  a tract  of  land  very  cheap,  giving 
reasonable  time  to  pay  for  same. 
Mansfield,  Louisiana.  D.  C.  BOYD 

. ¥ 

Hauling  Strawberries  by  Automobile. 

In  British  Columbia. 

I read  an  article  regarding  using 
automobiles  in  connection  with  a 
fruit  farm  in  your  last  issue.  I am 
using  an  18  horse  power  high-wheeled 
•machine.  T put  on  about  22  crates 
of  strawberries  at  a trip,  and  it  costs 
me  about  18  cents  for  gasoline  to 
take  a load  to  one  of  opr  shipping 
points  about  three  miles  from  here, 
and  there  Js  $ stiff  hill  to  climb.  The 
trip  is  covered  ip  about  30  minutes 
of  running  time,  If  I used  horses 
as  1 used  tq  do,  it  meant  that  a team 
must  be  out  on  the  trip  most  of  the 
afternoon.  Personally,  I would  not 
be  without  one. — A.  Brealey,  Hatzic, 

B.  C, 


Have  You  Placed  Your  Order 


FORA 


NurseryCatalog 


(ONE  OF  OUR  NUMEROUS  ILUUSTKA1  IONS) 


IF  not,  we  want 
an  opportunity  to 
make  you  a prop- 
osition to  print  it. 
We  have  every  facil- 
ity for  handling  the 
work  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, illustrations, 
a modern  printing 
plant  and  years  of  ex- 
perience in  handling 
catalog  work. 

(f  Being  centrally  lo- 
cated, with  numer- 
ous trunk  lines  and 
branches,  we  canship 
to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  with  a 
minimum  of  delay 
in  transit. 

^1  Make  it  a point  to  write 
us  at  once  for  information 
on  prices,  samples,  etc. 
Your  inquiries  will  receive 
prompt  attention. 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER 

ST.  JOSEPH  MISSOURI 


Buy  Bonds 

^ ■—■■■■>  mil  -i-  iuiii—.li  i— 

Fruit  growers  generally  will  be  able  to  bank  a good 
sum  of  money  after  the  season’s  crop  is  marketed. 
This  money,  in  most  cases,  will  be  deposited  with  a 
local  bank  and  lie  idle,  probably  bringing  no  returns 
whatever.  Being  subject  to  check,  it  is  likely  to 
dwindle  away  and  no  material  gain  will  come  from  it. 

The  thing  to  do  is  to  make  the  money  work  for 
you.  Put  it  into  an  investment  which  you  know  is 
safe  and  conservative. 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  offering  to  its  readers  such  an 
investment  in  its  7%  first  mortgage  gold  bonds,  with 
interest  payable  semi-annually. 

These  bonds  are  in  the  denomination  of  $100,  thus  affording  a good  yield  for 
a small  investment.  We  want  the  entire  issue  of  these  bonds  held  by  our 
readers,  for  they  are  already  owners  of  the  greater  part  of  them. 

The  rapidly  expanding  business  of  The  Fruit-Grower  has  served  to  add  to 
the  safety  of  these  bonds,  the  assets  of  the  company  having  been  largely  increased 

the  past  year.  We 


own  our  building,  a 
three-story  brick  and 
steel  structure,  and 
its  entire  equipmentof 
themostmodern  print- 
ing machinery, besides 
The  Fruit-Grower  and 

other  holdings, 

We  Invite  corres- 
pondence from  those 
looking  for  an  invest- 
ment netting  7 % and 
insure  to  such  abso- 
lute safety. 

Reference  to  any 
bank  in  St.  Joseph  will 
satisfy  the  most  con- 
servative. 


The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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Savings  Invested  in  Realty 


Put  your  money  in  residential  building 
lots.  Be  sure  they  are  in  improved  sec- 
tions. Buy  close  to  a big  city.  Purchase 
early,  don’t  let  othes  make  profits  out  of 
you.  The  greatest  fortunes  were  made  by 
realty  investments.  We  will  offer  1,000 
choice  building  lots  on  Dec.  1st,  at  prices 
that  will  pay  very  hands'ome  profits. 
Terms  of  purchase,  $25  cash  per  lot,  bal- 
ance in  thirty-six  equal  payments.  No 
interest  or  taxes  during  this  period.  If 
you  die  before  completing  your  payments, 
a deed  is  given  your  heirs,  without  fur- 
ther cost.  Size  of  lots.  25x120  feet  and 
upward.  Price  of  lots,  $75  and  upward, 
according  to  location.  By  investing  in 
land  you  own  something  for  your  money. 
Investments  in  stocks  or  savings  accounts 
are  under  the  control  of  others.  We 
guarantee  you  a profit  of  at  least  25  per 
cent  for  the  first  year.  Subscription  lists 
are  now  open.  By  remitting  us  $10  per 
lot,  subscribers  get  first  selections.  The 
first  500  subscribers  will  also  receive  a 
credit  of  10  per  cent  on  their  purchase. 
Act  now.  Let  us  make  money  for  you 
your  neighbors.  Do  it  now. 

We  want  agents  in  your  locality.  Write 
us  the  names  and  addresses  of  some  of 
your  neighbors.  Do  it  now. 

BUFFALO  LAND  SECURITY  CO.. 
Ellicott  Square.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Want  a Home  in  the 

BEAUTIFUL  OZARKS 


OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  FAMOUS  STRAWBERRY  LAND 

Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Grapes,  Raspberries,  Etc. 
all  grow  excellently.  Ideal  location  for  the  dairy  and 
poultry  business.  We  offer  for  sale  60,000  acres  of 
land  in  20  acre  tracts  or  more,  cheap  and  on  easy 
terms.  Located  in  Stone  and  McDonald  Counties. 

For  further  information  address 

McDonald  Land  & Mining  Co. 

Rooms  304-5  Miner's  Bank  Building 
Joseph  C.  Watkins,  Mgr.  JOPLIN,  MO. 


GUNNISON  LAND 


Under  Government  Tunnel.  Rich 
Red  Soil,  Six  Miles  from  Delta, 
Colorado.  New  Sugar  Factory.  For 
Sale  Cheap.  Write 

MI  DICIIFT  314  Main  Ave. 
. L.  RIjIILL McCook, Nebr. 


SMALL  FRUIT  GROWERS! 

For  Sale — Extraordinary  fine  small- 

fruit  farm  of  12  acres,  only  7 blocks  from 
street  car  line  and  1%  miles  from  Lin- 
coln, Neb.  Irrigated  with  inexhaustible 
water  supply.  Substantial  buildings’.  Ex- 
cellent slope  to  southeast.  Small  fruit  of 
each  variety  in  full  bearing.  Terms  to 
suit.  Investigate.  It  will  please  you. 
Irrigated  small-fruit  here  will  easily 
yield  $300.00  PER  ACRE  EACH  YEAR. 
Lincoln  is*  a high-priced  and  unlimited 
fruit  market,  because  dependent  on  ship- 
ped-in  small  fruit  for  its  supply.  Reason 
for  selling.  GEO.  M.  PLUMB,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


REAL  ESTA1E  FOR  SALE 


A fine  little  stock  farm  of  280  acres,  4 1*2  miles  from 
Gravette— about  100  acres  in  cultivation— 46  or  60 
acres  bottom  land— balance  upland,  land  all  fine  for 
pasture,  improvements  not  extra,  well  watered  by 
well,  spring  and  creek.  This  is  an  extra  bargain. 

Price  $15  Per  Acre— Time  on  Part  if  Desired 
We  also  have  some  extra  bargains  in  fruit  farms 
and  in  town  property.  Address 

FRAZER  REAL  ESTATE  COMPANY 

GRAVETTE  Benton  County  ARKANSAS 


A BARGAIN 20nACRES 

three  miles  from  town;  165  acres  in  cultiva- 
tion; 35  acres  pasture,  30  acres  in  apple  or- 
chard, 8 across  bearing  peach  orchard,  2 good 
houses  and  barns,  3 good  wells,  1 good  spring 
running  water  all  the  year.  An  ideal  fruit 
and  stock  farm.  Price  $35  per  acre.  Writ© 

BEASLEY  REAL  ESTATE  CO. 

HIWASSE,  - - ARKANSAS 


HERE’S  A SNAP 

And  we  have  more  just  as  cheap;  80 
acres  2%  miles  to  town,  20  acres  8- 
year-old  Jonathan  and  Gano,  fine  and 
thrifty  and  just  ready  to  go  to  mak- 
ing money.  Ail  balance  good  fruit 
land  and  in  cultivation.  Good  house 
and  barn,  on  K.  F.  D.  and  'phone  line. 
Price,  $3,000;  terms  to  suit  purchaser. 
Write  Us 

BANKS  & ADCOCK,  Benton  County,  Hiwassee,  Arkansas 


Choice  Virginia  Farms 

ALONG  TIIE  CHESAPEAKE  & OHIO  RAIL- 
WAY as  low  as  $10  per  acre.  Rich  soil,  mild 
winters,  nearby  Eastern  markets.  Write  for 
illustrated  booklet,  “Country  Life  in  Vir- 
ginia” (100  pages),  and  low  excursion  rates. 
Address  G.  B.  Wall,  Real  Estate  Agent,  C.  & 
O.  Railway,  Box  “K,”  Richmond,  Va. 


LOCAL  REPRESENTATIVE  WANTED  — Splendid 
income  assured  right  man  to  act  as  our  representative 
after  learning  our  business  thoroughly  by  mail.  Former 
experience  unnecessary.  All  we  require  is  honesty,  abil- 
ity, ambition  and  willingness  to  learn  a lucrative  busi- 
ness. No  soliciting  or  traveling.  This  is  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  a man  in  your  section  to  get  into  a big 
paying  business  without  capital  and  become  independ- 
ent for  life.  Write  at  once  for  full  particulars.  Ad- 
dress E.  R.  MARDEN.  President  The  National  Co-Op- 
erative Reai  Estate  Company,  Suite  420,  Marden  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 


I Sell  Farms  in  Ocertna 

poultry.  Write  for  list.  J.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Michigan. 


ARKANSAS  FARMS— Special  Bftrgaine.  Big;  List  Sent 
Free.  Write  Today.  JAMES  RIGGS,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 


A Strawberry  Grower’s  Home  at 
Anderson,  Mo. 

Recently  The  Fruit-Grower’s  corre- 
spondent sent  in  some  tall  reports  of 
strawberry  yields  for  1910  at  Ander- 
son, Mo.,  and  just  to  back  up  his 
statements  he  sends  us  two  photo- 
graphs. One  shows  the  home  of  Mr. 
H.  J.  Chapman,  whose  crop  of  900 
crates  of  strawberries  this  season 
brought  him  an  income  of  $2,100.  Mr. 
Chapman  has  made  money  growing 
strawberries,  and  the  attractive  home 


cause  much  annoyance.  Some  species 
are  injurious  to  vegetation  by  cutting 
the  foliage.  Other  species  cause  indi- 
rect injury  to  plants  through  their 
habits  of  nursing  and  possibly  assist- 
ing in  distributing  colonies  of  aphids, 
or  plant  lice. 

All  species  of  ants  are  more  or  less 
difficult  to  get  rid  of,  especially  when 
they  are  in  the  household.  One  specie 
of  ants  is  especially  troublesome  in 
this  respect,  being  the  Argentine  ant. 
This  is  one  of  the  little  black  ants 


RESIDENCE  OF  H.  J.  CHAPMAN,  ANDERSON,  MO. 


shown  in  our  illustration  was  paid  for 
with  money  from  the  strawberry  field. 

The  other  illustration  shows  how 
the  berries  grow  in  the  rocky  soil 
around  Anderson.  The  picture  is 
made  from  a photograph  of  a hill  of 
Aroma  strawberries  growing  among 
the  rocks.  Note  the  rocks  in  the  pic- 
ture; these  stones  make  mulching  un- 
necessary, and  as  the  berries  do  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  soil  they  are 
remarkably  clean  and  bright.  This  is 
the  kind  of  soil  which  produces  ber- 
ries of  high  quality,  which  carry  well 
to  market  and  sell  at  top  prices.  The 
acreage  of  strawberries  is  increasing 
every  year,  and  the  growers  feel  con- 
fident of  marketing  the  crop  profit- 
ably, now  that  their  organizations  are 
in  good  working  order. 

Attend  the  Short  Course. 

It  will  be  but  a short  time  now  until 
the  various  agricultural  schools  in 
each  state  will  open  their  short  winter 
courses  in  agriculture.  Now  is  a good 
time  for  you  to  prepare  to  go  and 
take  your  boy  or  girl.  These  short 
courses  will  give  you  a boiled-down 


that  is  common  in  the  Southern  states 
and  which  is  increasing  quite  rapidly 
in  California.  Because  of  its  numbers 
and  the  annoyance  it  causes,  Prof. 
C.  W.  Woodworth,  of  the  California 
Experiment  Station,  has  conducted 
some  extensive  experiments  in  the 
way  of  controlling  their  depredations. 

Prof.  Woodward  says  that  ants  will 
abound  where  water  and  food  are 
plentiful.  Some  ants  are  capable  of 
digging  for  water,  and  can  live  where 
surface  water  does  not  exist.  Food 
materials  must  be  kept  out  of  the  way 
of  ants  by  ant-proofing  the  closets  and 
cupboards.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  felt  strips  about  the  door  and  win- 
dows, and  puttying  up  the  cracks  in 
the  floor  and  wall.  Setting  the  table 
legs  in  little  pans  of  water  is  effective 
in  keeping  ants  away,  but  the  Argen- 
tine ant  is  a good  swimmer  and  can 
cross  the  water.  A little  cresol  in  the 
water  makes  it  impossible  for  even  the 
Argentine  ant  to  cross. 

Ant  nests  can  be  destroyed  by  fum- 
igating with  poisonous  gases.  Car- 
bon bisulphide  can  be  used  in  many 
cases.  A “secret  preparation”  which 
Prof.  Woodward  says  has  been  used 


material  liberates  the  very  poisonous 
hydrocyanic  gas,  it  is  very  effective  in 
destroying  any  ants  that  may  be  in  the 
nest. 

A convenient  way  of  poisoning  ants 
“is  to  use  a large  jar  witn  a perforated 
cover  and  within  it  pla  e a sponge  sat 
urated  with  arsenic  solution.”  This 
G a weak  solution  of  common  white 
arsenic  mixed  with  a little  syrup. 
When  this  is  put  in  a jar  with  a per- 
forated cover  the  ants  will  enter 
through  the  “perforations  in  the  cover, 
fill  themselves  on  the  arsenic  and 
carry  it  to  their  nests.  The  sponge 
will  hold  enough  to  require  two  or 
three  weeks  to  empty  it,  and  before 
that  time  the  ants  will  almost  disap- 
pear.” The  ants  which  enter  the  jar 
carry  some  of  poisoned  syrup  back  to 
their  nests  and  feed  it  to  their  young, 
and  the  whole  nest  is  killed  by  a slow 
poisoning. 

This  bulletin  may  be  had  free,  upon 
request  to  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  Berkeley,  California.- 

Give  It  to  Your  Neighbor. 

After  you  have  finished  reading  this 
issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower  give  it  to 
your  neighbor  and  let  him  read  it.  If 
he  is  not  already  a subscriber,  get  him 
to  send  in  a dollar  now.  That  will 
bring  The  Fruit-Grower  to  him  every 
month  for  the  next  year.  There  will 
be  many  articles  in  it  that  will  help 
both  you  and  him  to  make  money  and 
make  your  community  more  prosper- 
ous, and  a more  delightful  place  in 
which  to  live. 

Write  to  The  Fruit-Grower  once  in 
a while  and  tell  them  what  you  are 
doing  and  how  you  are  doing  it.  An 
exchange  of  ideas  is  always  a good 
thing,  and  each  of  us  can  help  the 
other.  If  you  can  learn  nothing  from 
reading  The  Fruit-Grower  write  down 
some  of  your  experiences  so  that  some 
of  the  other  fellows  can  be  benefitted 
by  what  you  know. 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  the  best  paper 
of  its  kind  in  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try, and  such  a high  standard  of  ex- 
cellence has  been  kept  up  that  a poor 
or  uninteresting  number  would  be  a 
surprise  to  me. — T.  J.  R.,  Weston, 
Ont. 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  please 
favor  us  by  mentioning  ‘The  Fruit- 
Grower. 


OZARK 

LANDS 

AT  GOODMAN,  MCDONALD  CO.,  MIS- 
SOURI, LOCATED  ON  GENTLY 
ROLLING  PLATEAU,  AVE 
OFFER 

HIGH-CLASS  FRUIT  LAND 
at  prices  most  inviting  to  well-informed  fruit 
men.  1,500  acres  are  in  S to  12-year-old 
trees,  best  commercial  varieties;  have  been 
sprayed  and  given  No.  1 care  from  first. 
Als'o,  1,600  acres  undeveloped  land  of  equal 
quality. 

BIG  1910  CROP 

is  our  record.  Proper  care  at  Goodman 
yields  3 or  4 good  crops  out  of  5.  Fruit 
packing  sheds,  evaporator,  cider  mill,  ship- 
pers and  growers’  association,  fine  railroad 
facilities. 

INTENSIVE  FARMING 
yields  remarkable  profits  in  this  region. 
Products;  Apples,  peaches,  strawberries, 
cantaloupes,  tomatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  Irish 
potatoes,  grapes,  blackberries,  raspberries, 
corn,  oats,  sorghum,  kaffir  corn,  hay,  garden 
truck. 

EAST  TERMS.  LOW  FARES 
are  offered  by  us.  Will  send  you  free  illus- 
trated information  upon  request.  The  best  is 
cheapest.  We  offer  you  the  best. 


A HILL  OP  STRAWBERRIES  AT  ANDERSON,  MO. 

Note  the  stones  which  serve  as  a mulch.  They  protect  the  fruit.  The  field 
in  which  this  photograph  was  taken  produced  $300  per  acre  in  season  of  1910. 


James  B.  Welsh  Realty  & Loan  Co. 

Room  217,  1009  Baltimore,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


lot  of  information  about  any  phase  of 
agriculture  in  which  you  may  be  in- 
terested. You  will  get  the  cream  of 
the  regular  four-year  course.  Corre- 
spond right  now  with  the  agricultural 
college  in  your  state  and  get  lined  up 
on  what  it  will  offer  in  the  winter 
course,  and  then  go  yourself  and  take 
your  whole  family.  It  is  money  well 
spent. 

Poisoning  Ants. 

In  many  of  the  southern  and  west- 
ern sections  households  are  frequently 
j infested  with  small  ants  which  get  into 
j the  kitchen  supplies  and  in  other  ways 


for  several  years  in  the  parks  of  Den- 
ver consists  of  a strong  solution  of 
potassium  cj^anide  in  water.  This  is 
poured  into  the  ant  nests,  and  as  this 


fou  Are  Thinking°»n^.c«;  "IS 

on  Irrigated  Tracts,  Dry  Farms.  Stock  Ranches  and 
it  Farms  for  less  money  than  the  man  who  owns  the 
i.  Our  time  is  money.  Enclose  SI. 00  if  you 
lv.  Address  SPRINGER  FRUIT  LAND  ASSOCIA- 


TWO  FRUIT  FARMS  FOR  SALE 

BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 

I have  two  farms  in  Clay  County,  Illinois,  one  of  110  acres,  containing 
4,000  apple  trees,  the  other  100  acres,  with  6,000  apple  trees. 

Trees  are  young,  but  bearing,  and  in  the  finest  condition  and  growing 
a variety  of  the  best  packers  and  shippers.  Both  farms  big  money  makers 
right  now. 

A rare  bargain  for  anyone  wishing  to  invest  some  money;  in  fact,  the 
chance  of  a lifetime.  Best  of  reasons  for  selling.  For  particulars  address 

GEO.  P.  DIEIIL,  - 417  Elm  Street.  - CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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Our  Classified  Advertising  Department 


For  advertisements  in  this  department,  of  not  loss  than  twenty  words 
oach,  in  which  no  display  type  is  used,  wo  make  a speolnl  rato  of 
FOUR  CENTS  PER  WORD,  EACH  INSERTION.  If  sovoral  different 
advertisements  are  Insorted  in  tho  same  Issuo,  tho  chargo  will  bo  80o 
for  each  ad,  no  matter  how  small.  The  first  four  words  of  each  ad 


will  bo  sot  in  black  typo.  Every  Initial  and  number  to  count  as  one 
word.  This  department  Is  for  tho  bonofit  of  our  subscribers  who  have 
anything  to  sell,  including  farm  lands,  fruit  farms,  dogs,  ponies, 

Soultry  and  oggs,  live  stock,  plants,  shrubs,  vines,  oto.  All  adver- 
somonts  for  this  department  must  bo  PAID  FOR  IN  ADVANCE. 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 


Fruit  ami  poultry  industries  are  so  closely  allied 
that  The  Fruit-Grower  is  a good  medium  for  poultry 
advertisers.  If  you  want  to  buy  stock  or  have  stock 
or  eggs  to  sell,  advertise  in  this  department  at  4 
cents  a word  each  insertion.  Or,  use  regular  poultry 
pa  gen,  at  display  rate,  $7.00  per  inch,  each  Insertion. 


Anconas 

Anconas  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  iNnie  importations 
in  the  last  three  years  direct  from  England.  The 
world's  best  egg  producers  and  table  fowls;  try  them. 
J.  F.  Lawrence.  Route  1.  Elgin,  111. 


Sheppard’s  famous  Anconas.  The  world's  best. 
First  at  world's  greatest  shows.  Best  egg  record  any 
breed.  Average  256.  Single  or  rose  comb.  Cecil 
Sheppard.  Box  V,  Berea,  Ohio. 


Bantams  and  Ornamentals 


Advertise  your  Bantams  in  the  Classified  columns 
of  The  Fruit-Grower.  Our  subscribers  are  looking 
for  fine  stock  of  every  description.  


Brahmas — Light 


Who  Breeds  Light  Brahmas?— Tliis  line  of  stock 
ought  to  be  popular  with  Fruit-Grower  readers.  Try 
an  ad  in  these  columns  if  you  breed  fine  Brahmas. 


Cochins — Buff 


Buff  Cochin — Winners  at  leading  shows  for  twelve 
years.  Fine  young  stock  for  sale.  S.  Berger,  Spec- 
ialist, Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio.  


Rate  Four  Cents  Per  Word 

Free  Classified  Service  For  Subscribers 

For  the  benefit  of  our  subscribers  whose  subscriptions  are  paid  at  least  one  year  in  advance,  we 
will  insert  FREE,  two  times,  under  headings  of  “Situations  Wanted”  or  “Help  Wanted,”  a classified 
advertisement  occupying  not  more  than  thirty  words,  additional  words  to  be  paid  for  at  regular  rate 
of  4 cents  per  word.  Take  advantage  of  this  offer,  and  send  in  your  copy  by  the  15th  of  each  month. 


Count  the  number  of  words  you  send,  and  remit  at  rate  of  4 cents 

?er  word,  stamps,  currency  or  money  order.  This  Is  considerably  lets 
han  our  display  rate,  and  offers  a splendid  opportunity  to  reach 
our  readers  at  a low  figure.  8end  a trial  advertisement  with  remit- 
tance at  rato  of  4c  a word.  THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Plymouth  Rocks — White 


White  Rocks  exclusively.  Excellent  layers.  Free 
range.  Choice  pure  white,  vigorous  cockerels,  $2  to 
$3.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  W.  H.  Dougherty,  Rt. 
2,  Sellersburg.  Ind. 


White  Rocks  (Greystone  strain),  fine  cockerels  from 
pens  scoring  95  and  better,  $2.50  each.  Good  Rose 
Comb  Red  cockerels.  $2.50.  T.  Heffron,  Rockford.  III. 


Russell’s  White  Rocks — Winners  at  the  leading 
shows.  Heavy  laying  strain.  Stock  for  sale.  A.  L. 
Russell,  Box  114,  Washington,  N.  .1. 


White  Rocks — Great  bargains  in  breeding  and  exhi- 
bition cockerels,  $2.00  to  $5.00  each.  Guaranteed  to 
please.  Erwin  Pifer,  Eureka.  111. 


Games — Indian 


Try  These  Classified  Columns  if  you  breed  stock  of 
this  class.  A single  order  will  pay  for  the  space. 

Houdans 

houdans  Exclusively — 50  line  bred  exhibition  and 
breeding  cockerels,  good  shapes,  large  crests,  low 
tails,  small  combs,  colors  dark;  prices  reasonable. 
Elm  Park  Place,  Lawrence.  Kan.  W.  L.  Bullene. 

Leghorns — Brown 

Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  breeding  or  exhibi- 
tion  stock  from  winners  at  New  York,  Indianapolis. 
Illinois  State  Show,  Decatur  and  elsewhere.  "The 
best  for  the  price,  always.”  Upland  Poultry  Farm, 
Box  M,  Decatur,  Illinois. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 


Utility  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  cockerels,  liens  and  pul- 
lets for  sale.  S.  C.  R.  Red  cockerels.  Crystal  White 
Orpington  cockerels.  Pure  bred.  Write  your  wants. 
Price  reasonable.  H.  M.  Boewe,  Parkersburg.  111. 


S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels,  Tom  Wood  strain, 
and  baby  chicks  of  Madison  Square  Garden  winners, 
$1.00  each.  Fred  Huecker,  Bunceton,  Mo. 


Leghorns — White 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns — Am  one  of  largest 
breeders  in  Northwest.  Winners  of  large  majority 
prizes  Minnesota  State  Fair,  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul  shows.  Henry  Hintermister,  Room  P,  553  Wa- 
basha Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  cockerels,  fine  yellow  legged 
fellows;  choice,  single  bird,  $2.00;  other  good  ones. 
$1.50  single;  three  or  more,  $1.00  each.  Select  eggs 
in  season,  any  number  wanted.  Ernest  Haynes,  Prai- 
rie du  Rocher,  111. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Send  for  circular. 
"World’s  Greatest  Egg  Machines,”  breeding  cockerels, 
$1.50  each,  or  5 for  $5.  Snowflake  Poultry  Farm, 
Route  1,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Winners  at  leading  shows 
for  27  years.  Choice  stock  for  sale.  Eggs  in  season. 
Write  your  wants.  J.  H.  Kollmeyer,  Quincy  Heights 
Poultry  Farm,  Quincy,  111. 


Minorcas — Black 


Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas — ‘‘Davids”  and  Nor- 
Ihup's  strain  direct.  Also  Indian  Runner  Ducks. 
Birds  have  won  in  all  the  largest  shows  in  the  coun- 
try. List  free.  Davids  Bros.,  Oswego,  Kan. 

Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas.  They  lay  large,  white 
eggs  and  keep  the  basket  full.  Our  stock  trap  nest 
bred  for  egg  production.  Catalogue  mailed  free.  G. 

A.  Clark,  Seymour,  Indiana. 

Greatest  bargains  of  the  season  at  the  Ohio  Poultry 
Farm,  of  high  class  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas.  Farm 
raised  stock  from  trap-nested  hens.  R.  S.  Oetzel, 

New  Richmond,  Ohio. 

Minorcas,  S.  C.  Black — Winners  of  116  premiums, 
including  Ohio  State  Championship  last  season.  Stock 
for  sale.  Eggs  in  season.  C.  W.  Helman,  Waverly,  O. 


Orpingtons— White 


Thoroughbred  Rose  ai  d Single  Comb  Rhode  Island 
Red  cockerels  and  pullets  bred  from  best  trap-nested 
liens  and  first  premium  males.  D.  J.  Bliss,  Car- 
thage. Mo 

Choice  Barred  Rock,  Buff  Orpington.  Rhode  Island 
Red.  yearling  hens  and  cockerels.  Also  pheasants. 
Prices  reasonable.  Julia  E.  Wise,  New  Market.  Iowa 
Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  cockerels  — Good, 
hardy,  vigorous  farm-raised  stock.  Write  at  once. 

G.  W.  Gibbens,  Hadley,  111. 

100  choice  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  cockerels 
and  pullets;  farm  raised,  vigorous  birds.  Write  Clark 
G.  Price,  Rochester.  Mich. 

Wyandottes — Columbian 

Donald’s  Columbian  Wyandotte  cockerels  will  im- 
prove your  stock.  Bred  from  best  strains.  Strong  and 
healthy.  $1.00  each  upwards.  Circulars.  M.  N. 

Donald.  Box  C134,  Morristown,  New  York. 

Columbian  Wyandottes.  Several  hundred  old  and 
young  stock.  Five  years  a specialty.  Charter  mem- 
ber and  state  vice-president  Columbian  Club.  Cash 

Zuck,  Lockwood  Farm,  Roscoe,  111. 

Columbian  Wyandottes.  Won  2cL  3d  hen ; 2,  3d 
cockerel;  1st  cock,  at  Indiana  State  Fair,  1910.  B. 
N.  Stephenson.  Salem.  Ind. 

Columbian  Wyandotte  cockerels  for  sale.  Aaron  J. 
Felthouse,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Wyandottes — Partridge 

Partridge  Wyandottes,  winners  at  leading  shows; 
fine  lot  of  stock  for  sale.  C.  F.  Avey,  Box  G, 
Columbia  City,  Ind. 

Wyandottes — Silver 

Free — Every  interested  person  should  send  for  copy 
The  Silver  Wyandotte  Journal.  Silvers  are  the  busi- 
ness birds.  Waldo  PI.  Dunn,  Secretary- Treasurer  Sil- 
ver Wyandotte  Club.  Wooster,  Ohio. 


Silver  Wyandottes — Breeding  and  exhibition  birds 
for  sale,  bred  from  the  noted  Boston  and  New  York 
winners.  J.  M.  Holt.  Marshalltown.  Iowa. 

Wyandottes — White 


White  Wyandottes — Large,  vigorous,  snow  white 
cockerels,  $3  to  $5  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
M.  G.  Wells  & Son,  Sellersburg.  Ind. 


Ducks — Indian  Runner 


Indian  Runner  Duck  Culture,  my  book,  just  pub- 
lished, all  about  raising,  feeding,  housing,  full  infor- 
mation about  Runners.  Price,  75c;  2 stamps  for  cat- 
alogue of  poultry.  Box  12.  Levi  D.  Yoder,  Dublin, 
Pennsylvania. 


Ducks — My  handsome  Runners,  yarded  or  ranging. 
Out-lay  any  hens.  More  easily  handled.  Eye-opener 
circular  free.  Newell's  Clover-Mead  Farm,  Girard,  111. 


One  hundred  Indian  Runner  ducks  and  drakes. 
Rufus  Red  Belgian  hares.  Catalogue,  2 stamps.  Levi 
D.  Yoder,  Box  12,  Dublin,  Pa. 


Indian  Runner  Ducks,  150  breeders,  mine  lay  all 
winter.  Eggs,  $1  per  15;  $5  per  100.  Bernard  Reed, 
McConnelsville,  Ohio. 


White  Orpington  Cockerels  — Best  strains  in  the 
world.  Wonderful,  useful  for  crossing  on  any  fowl.  , 
This  variety  is  used  in  the  Philo  system,  by  the  Philo 
people;  100  for  sale  at  $3  each.  Eggs  they  were 
hatched  from  cost  $1  each.  No  females  for  sale. 

August  D.  Arnold,  Box  222,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 

Kellerstrass  Crystal  White  Orpingtons.  Young  stock 
for  sale.  Eggs  and  baby  chicks  in  season.  Mrs.  Alice 
Rawson,  Big  Rock,  111. 


Kellerstrass  Crystal  White  Orpingtons  exclusively. 
Cockerels,  $3.00,  $5.00,  $7.50,  $10.00;  trios,  $12.00, 
$15.00,  $20.00;  pens.  $20.00,  $25.00.  $30.00;  no  pul- 
lets sold  separately.  Eggs  in  season.  Chas.  B.  Gar- 
rison, Fairfield,  Iowa. 


Kellerstrass  Crystal  White  Orpingtons,  "Peggy  Crys- 
tal  King  Strain,”  full  breasted  blocky  type,  fine  May 
latched;  will  mate  up  pens  from  Twenty  to  Fifty 
dollars.  Harold  Simmon3.  Howard  Lake,  Minn. 


I have  a number  of  Ivellerstrass’s  Crystal  White 
Orpington  cocks  and  cockerels  for  sale  at  a fair  price. 
I also  have  a few  of  Branch's  Barred  Rocks  for  sale. 
T.  E.  Botts,  Blue  Springs,  Mo. 


For  Sale — S.  Ci  White  Orpingtons,  Cook’s  strain. 
Also  Crystal  White  Orpingtons.  Kellerstrass  strain. 
Price  $5  and  up.  Mrs.  J,  H.  Weaver,  Winnmac,  Ind. 

Orpingtons,  Black  and  White,  fine  breeding  and  ex- 
hibition stock;  properly  mated;  pairs,  trios  and  pens. 
Walter  C.  Arnold,  LeGrande,  Iowa. 

Orpingtons — S.  C.  Buff 

Buff  Orpingtons.  One  hand  reel  cockerels, 
early  hatched,  large  and  vigorous;  very  fine  stock; 
three  dollars  each.  A.  E.  Larson.  Delaware,  Iowa. 


Orpingtons — Black 

Orpingtons.  “ Economy  of  Distribution” 


our  "Motto.”  The  Fruit-Grower  guarantees  every 
transaction.  Folder  free.  Dr.  Woodworth,  Box  K, 
Delaware,  Ohio. 

Davis’  black  Orpingtons  win  where  others  fail.  L;iy 
while  others  play.  None  better  for  show  or  utility. 
Write  today.  Samuel  Davis,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

Plymouth  Rocks — Barred 

DlngTey  Dell  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  A few  extra 
good  young  roosters  for  sale  at  three  dollars  each, 
ai?  u f,ve’  you  to  be  satisfied  or  your  money  back. 
Ail  hatched  from  our  Kansas  State  Show  winners, 
•f  ull  brothers  to  our  first,  second  and  third  pullets 
at  the  Big  Four  State  Fair  at  Ogden.  Utah.  Big 
vigorous  farm-raised,  bred-to-lay  birds  like  the  new 
standard  calls  for.  Geo.  II.  Beuoy,  Cedar  Vale,  Kan. 

Harlan's  Barred  Rocks,  winners  for  the  last  ten 
yoars  at  the  leading  western  shows.  Choice  cock- 
erels and  pullets;  also  a few  yearling  hens  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  F. 

Harlan,  College  Mound,  Mo.  

o °arr®d  Fly  mouth  Rocks.  I have  500  thoroughbred 
early  hatched  cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale.  Write 
for  prices.  H.  Allen.  LeMars,  Iowa. 

Pure  bred  Barred  Rocks,  White  Orpingtons.  Get 
my  rree  book  and  low  prices  on  cockerels  and  eggs  for 
hatching  W.  D.  Gay.  Essex.  Iowa. 

, frar.red  Plymouth  Rocks — Fine  stock  for  sale.  Sat  ~ 
wractlon  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  D P 
Springer.  Boy  O,  Mlnier.  Illinois. 
n„lf.  '*  '•  Proper  shaped,  sized  and  colored  Barred 
2'  Oyo4,  neerI-  write,  describing  wants,  Buechly, 
Jtoute  8 Greenville,  Ohio. 

K0C^S — 100  cockerels,  hens  and  pullets.' $2.00 
ino  Ti,  e£ch>  Stock  scored.  A.  M.  Whitford,  Far- 

HI.,  Route  No.  3. 


For  Sale — Indian  Runner  drakes,  75c  to  $1.00  each. 
Want  White  Leghorn  hens  and  pullets.  C.  H.  Zur- 

burg,  Topeka,  111. 

Turkeys 

White  Holland  Turkeys — First  and  2d  pullets,  In- 
dianapolis, Feb.,  1910;  mated  to  tom  scoring  98. 
Toms,  $6,  $8;  pullets,  $6.  Other  choice  matings, 
either  sex.  $5  each.  Mrs.  Geo.  Shepard,  Goodland, 

Indiana. 

Pigeons 

One  Thousand  Pigeons — 35  varieties.  Price  list  free. 
Catalogue  with  35  illustrations,  10c.  John  Schroer, 

1308 */£  Benton.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Pigeons — “Maltese  Hen” 

Maltese  hen,  CarneauX  and  Rigmy  Routers.  Best 
stock,  reasonable;  buy  the  best,  quality  means  suc- 
cess. Lafreniere,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous  Poultry 

Burhans’  pure  bred,  prize  winning  fowls.  All  best 
breeds.  Stamp  gets  annual  poultry  book.  Poultry 
housing,  remedies,  feeding,  breeding.  Handsomely 

illustrated.  I offer  2,000  head  fine  birds.  Amos 
Burhans,  Box  F G.  Wnterville,  Minn. 


You  can  earn  choice  thoroughbred  fowls  of  almost 
any  variety  by  taking  a few  subscriptions  to  our  poul- 
try magazine  at  25c  per  year.  Write  for  offer.  Poul- 
try Post,  Department  G,  Goshen.  Indiana. 


Shady  Lawn  Poultry  Farm  — Rocks,  Wyandottes, 
Leghorns,  Hamburgs,  Polish,  Orpingtons,  Minorcas, 
turkeys,  guineas,  ducks,  geese.  Catalogue  show  record 
free.  B.  F.  Kahler.  Hughesville,  Pa. 


Extremely  low  prices  on  all  leading  varieties  of 
fancy  poultry;  large  orders  a specialty;  get  your  order 
in  early;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  M.  S.  Sincox,  War- 
ren, Illinois. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Van  Wie’s  Climax  Scratching  Food.  $1.65  per  100 
lbs.,  in  500  lb.  lots,  F.  O.  B.  Schenectady.  Consists 
of  wheat,  cracked  corn,  kaffir  corn,  oats,  barley, 
buckwheat,  pens,  etc.  Agents  wanted.  Van  Wie 
Poultry  Supply  House,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Rider  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Engine  for  pumping  water, 
in  absolutely  perfect  condition.  Price  $85,  f.  o.  b. 
New  York.  Cost  $250.  Suitable  for  large  residence 
and  stables,  lawns,  etc.  John  J.  Timmins,*  265  W. 
117th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Golden  Rule  Incubator  Co.,  Middletown,  Ind.,  will 
give  away  six  incubators  February  15,  to  persons  send- 
ing  for  catalogue.  Post  card  is  all  it  costs  you. 


LIVE  STOCK 


For  Sale — 50  Berkshire  sows.  For  March  farrow. 

T.  B.  Lecky,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Milch  Goats— Swiss  and  Spanish  breeds.  G~  h7 
Wickershain.  1244  St.  Francis  ave.,  Wichita.  Kansas. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


Dogs — Bloodhounds,  Fox,  Deer,  Wolf  and  Varmint 
dogs;  40  page  highly  illustrated  catalogue,  four  cent 
stamp.  Rook  wood  Kennels.  Lexington,  Ky. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


For  Sale — One  to  30  shares  at  $100  per  share,  stock 
in  manufacturing  concern  putting  out  most  successful 
orchard  sprayer  on  the  market.  Investor  located  in 
fruit  district  who  can  distribute  machines  preferred. 
Address  Mfr.,  care  The  Fruit-Grower. 


Fumes  kill  every  louse  and  mite.  Receipt  tor 
stamped  self-addressed  envelope,  l^ewis  J.  Ward, 
Route  9,  Decatur,  HI. 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 


If  you  want  a part  of  one  of  the  very  choicest 
tracts  of  fruit  land  on  earth,  where  conditions  are 
ideal  for  gi  owing  fruits  and  for  a home,  then  send 
for  copy  of  a beautiful  booklet  describing  Morrisania 
Ranch,  Grand  Valley,  Colo.  This  is  not  cheap  land 
— it  sells  for  $300  per  acre,  including  perpetual  water 
right,  but  it  is  worth  the  money.  It  may  be  that 
some  tnembei  of  your  family  needs  the  benefit  of 
Colorado’s  climate  for  some  form  of  lung  trouble. 
Get  a tract  of  this  land  and  establish  your  home 
there  before  It  is  too  late.  The  ranch  contains  880 
acres,  and  only  part  of  it  is  for  sale,  for  we  will  de- 
velop the  remainder  for  our  own  use.  Shall  we  send 
you  the  booklet  which  describes  the  place?  Write  me 
if  interested.  James  M.  Irvine,  Editor  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

ROGUE  RIVER  VALLEY 
The  home  of  the  world's  famous  apples  and  pears, 
which  demand  the  highest  prices  in  the  markets.  I 
have  had  over  21  years  experience  in  this  valley, 
which  time  I have  been  continually  over  the  valley 
and  among  the  orchards.  My  wide  knowledge  of 
values  here  are  at  your  demand.  Write  me  about 
what  you  can  handle  and  what  you  are  interested  in 
most.  I sell  alfalfa,  grain,  stock  and  dairy  farms, 
young  and  bearing  orchards.  Buy  your  tickets  for 
Central  Point,  Oregon,  and  look  up  YV.  E.  Whiteside, 
for  a "Square  Deal.” 

W.  E.  WHITESIDE,  FOR  A "SQUARE  DEAL.” 
Grow  Apples  and  Grow  Rich  in  the  glorious  fruit 
district  of  Southern  British  Columbia.  Our  choice 
lands  $10  cash  and  $10  monthly,  without  interest. 
Annual  profits  $500  to  $1,000  per  acre.  Orchard, 
garden,  poultry,  scenery,  hunting,  fishing,  boating, 
grand  warm  climate,  school,  church,  postoffice,  store, 
big  sawmill,  daily  trains,  close  to  markets,  unlimited 
demand  for  products.  YVrite  quick  for  maps,  photos, 
free  information.  West-Kootenay  Fruit  Lands  Com- 
pany, Dept.  4,  Nelson,  B.  C. 


Colorado  needs  20,000  more  fruit-growers  to  help 
supply  her  world-wide  markets  for  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  plums  and  other  fruits.  Do  you  want  to  make 
a yearly  profit  of  $75  to  $350  an  acre  on  apples, 
peaches,  etc.,  and  a profit  of  $50  to  $275  an  acre  on 
small  fruits?  Colorado  fruit-growers  conquer  frosts  by 
using  smudge-pots,  thus  getting  a full  crop  every  year. 
For  information  and  literature  on  Colorado  fruit 
lands  write  State  Board  of  Immigration,  State  House, 
Denver,  Colo.  We  are  supported  by  the  state,  and 
sell  no  lands. 


For  Sale — 960  acres,  near  Shreveport,  La.,  350 
under  cultivation,  400  acres  in  good  timber,  200  acres 
in  orchard,  contains  20,000  peach  trees  and  3,000  fin- 
est plum  trees,  coming  5 years  old;  orchard  has  good 
attention  and  free  from  scale.  Good  improvements; 
price  $35  per  acre;  orchard  alone  worth  the  price  of 
the  whole;  will  take  part  income  property.  For  par- 
ticulars write  to  A.  C.  Y’oss,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Walla  Walla,  the  Home  of  Agriculture.  Destined 
to  be  the  hub  of  the  Great  Northwest,  climate  is 
equable,  no  extremes,  is  exceptionally  healthy,  excel- 
lent school  facilities,  abundance  of  pure  water,  thou- 
sands of  fertile  acres  eager  for  development.  Prices 
reasonable,  ten  acres  means  independence.  Write  for 
free,  illustrated  booklet  F.  Commercial  Club,  Walla 
Walla,  Wash. 

A Great  Bargain — 780  acres  of  land  for  sale.  90 
miles  southeast  of  Kansas  City,  3 miles  from  good 
town  of  800  population,  with  two  railroads.  All  good 
prairie  land,  two  sets  of  improvements,  well  watered, 
fenced  and  cross-fenced.  An  extra  good  farm  and 
will  be  sold  at  a bargain.  Investigate  for  yourself. 
Mention  The  Fruit-Grower.  Geo.  F.  Moore,  Osceola, 
Missouri. 

For  Sale  by  Owner — 120  acres  best  fruit  and  alfalfa 
land;  4 miles  from  Hanford,  Wash.,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Columbia  River;  cost  of  pumping  plant  for  this 
acreage,  $1,500.00.  It  cost  me  this  year  $278.00  to 
water  60  acres  orchard  and  alfalfa;  a good  invest- 
ment; a better  home.  $12,000.00;  part  cash.  Address 
Box  63.  Hanford,  Wash.  No  agents  wanted. 


For  Sale — 46  acres,  12  acres  seven  year  old  apple 
trees,  10  acres  of  four  year  old,  6 acres  of  peach 
trees;  2 acres  of  strawberries;  have  small  meadow; 
also  pasture  with  timber;  five-room  house,  shop,  barn, 
chicken  coop,  and  good  well.  All  well  fenced  and 
good  gates;  $4,600.00.  Address  Owner,  Springdale, 
Aik.,  2V2  miles  from  Springdale.  D.  A.  Smith. 

Improved  Fruit  Farms  at  bargain  prices,  40  acres 
in  Benton  Co.,  16  acres  bearing  apple  orchard,  price 
$1,600;  240  acres  on  R.  R.  in  Searcy  Co.,  20  cleared, 
balance  timber,  ideal  fruit  land,  price  $8  per  acre. 
Send  for  list  of  fruit,  stock  and  grain  farms.  L.  G. 
Fredricks.  Springdale,  Washington  Co.,  Arkansas. 


Oregon  Information — For  authentic  detailed  infor- 
mation concerning  fruit-growing,  dairying,  general 
farming,  manufacturing  and  business  opportunities  in 
any  part  of  Oregon.  Address  Portland  Commercial 
Club.  Room  609,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Farm  and  Nursery  For  Sale— 320  acres  all  good 
land;  well  improved;  good  water;  60  acres  in  orchard; 
everything  first-class;  nursery  160.  Adjoining  the  Seth 
Word  College,  Plainview,  Texas.  Good  land;  fine 
stock;  well  equipped  with  irrigation.  L.  N.  Dalmont, 
Plainview,  Texas. 

Rogue  River  Valley  fruit  is  best,  commands  liigh- 
est  prices.  Grow  it  on  a Wolf  Creek  tract.  Prices 
reasonable;  terms  easy.  YTalley  Association  markets 
all  produced.  Poultry  pays  enormously,  and  goes  well 
with  orcharding.  Address  W.  G.  Smith,  Owner. 
Wolf  Creek,  Ore. 


For  Sale  or  Lease — 175  acres  on  west  bank  of  the 
Missouri  River,  twelve  miles  north  of  Leavenworth, 
Kan.;  1,600  12-year-old  apple  trees,  500  peach  trees, 
vineyard,  cherries,  apricots  and  all  kinds  of  small 
fruit,  rest  under  cultivation.  Address  owner,  G.  E. 
Herring.  40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

For  Sale — 80  acre  bearing  orchard;  apple,  pear  and 
peach  trees  in  the  Oklahoma  fruit  belt;  never  an 

apple  failure;  won  medal  at  the  St.  Louis  World’s 
Fair.  The  Oklahoma  Elberta  peach  outclasses  the 

California  peach  in  flavor.  Warden  Fruit  Farm, 
Choctaw,  Okla. 

Nursery  fruit  farm,  35  acres,  8-room  .house,  4.000 
fruit  trees  bearing,  20  acres  berry  plants,  million 
plants  for  sale,  railroad,  trolley,  schools,  churches, 
opera  house,  river,  fine  fishing  near.  Price  reason- 
able. Alva  Cathcart.  Bristol.  Ind. 

Farms  Wanted — Don’t  pay  commissions.  We  find 
you  direct  buyer.  Write,  describing  property,  naming 
lowest  price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  prop- 
erties free.  American  Investment  Association,  20 
Palace.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Alvin,  Texas,  the  commercial  center  of  the  success- 
ful  orange,  fig,  strawberry  and  truck  district  of  the 
Texas  gulf  coast;  soil  rich,  climate  delightful  and 
location  unexcelled.  Correspondence  solicited.  E.  C. 
& J.  F.  Webster. 

Southern  California  ranch,  20  acres  finest  fruit  and 
garden  land,  adjoining  city  of  Colton.  5.000  popula- 
tion, artesian  well,  small  improvements,  three  rail- 
roads,  $5,000,  Address  Morgan  Jolly,  Cotter.  Ark. 

The  Land  of  Orange  Groves.  Are  you  tired  of  long, 
cold  winters?  Are  you  weary  of  paying  big  medicine, 
clothing,  fuel  and  feed  bills?  Are  you  disgusted  with 
raising  a drouth,  a failure,  or  worrying  with  cider 
apples  and  wormy  peaches?  Then  come  to  Algoa,  own 


one  of  her  famous  Algoa  orchards,  be  independent 
and  enjoy  yourself  before  you  get  too  old  to  do  so. 
Address  Gulf  Coast  Dev.  Co.,  Dept,  "A,”  Algoa,  Tex. 

Dwelling,  large  grounds,  overlooking  i. 

River,  150  feet  below.  Just  the  place  for  business 
mail  of  one  wishing  to  buy  and  sell  cheap  fruit  lands. 
Only  $2,000  cash  required.  Address  Morgan  Jolly, 
Cotter,  Arkansas. 

Only  $10.00  an  acre  for  40  acres  Crawford  County, 
Arkansas,  fruit  land  with  improvements.  Two  miles  of 
town  on  main  line  of  Frisco  railroad.  Terms.  Write 

owners,  Parker  Nurseries,  Fayetteville,  Aik.  

Apple  Orchard  For  Sale— 50  acres  of  the  best  apple 
orchard  in  North  Carolina,  containing  only  the  finest 
varieties;  all  in  bearing,  at  $210  per  acre.  Bolling 
Hall,  Box  247,  Waynesvllle,  N.  C. 

$£,500  will  buy  nursery  business.  Will  rent  or  sell 
20  acres  adjoining  city.  Best  location  and  trade  In 
Oklahoma.  Owner  must  retire  from  business.  Lester 
H.  Taylor,  Shawnee,  Oklahoma. 

Albany,  Oregon^Tn  the  heart  of  the  Great  Willa- 
mette Valley;  richest  portion  of  the  North  Pacific. 
For  free  printed  matter,  address  Secretary  Commer- 

cla!  Club,  Albany,  Oregon. 

For  Sale — For  $6,500,  31  acres  in  town  of  Spring- 
dalc;  700  bearing  apples,  400  bearing  peaches.  7 
rooms,  bath,  cellar,  bam,  out-buildings.  Address  Box 

244,  Springdale,  Ark.  

fruit,  alfalfa  and  timber  lands,  in  one  of  the 
healthiest  and  best  counties  in  Arkansas,  For- par- 
ticulars address  Pope  County  Real  Estate  Co.,  Itus- 

sellvllle.  Ark.  

Cuba.  Best  soil.  Ideal  climate.  Ample  rainfall. 
Best  shipping  facilities.  Land  $30  per  acre.  Map 
free.  Sanderson,  184  Palace  Building,  Minneapolis. 

Buy  this  farm  for  fruit,  never  fails;  no  heaters  re- 
quired; also  a 40  acre  home  with  1500  Elberta  or- 
chard- Price,  $1.200.  James  Dawes,  Nashville,  Ark. 

^ splendid  orchard,  truck  or  stock  location,  one 
mile  from  Gillham,  Arkansas;  280  acres,  50  cleared; 
$8  per  acre.  Terms.  It.  Foote.  Gillham,  Ark- 
220  acres,  near  the  Gulf ; buildings,  1,300  orange, 
fig  and  pecan  trees.  Write  for  description.  J.  8. 
Gaylord,  Barnwell.  Alabama. 


Arkansas  fruit,  grain  and  stock  farms  at  farmer's 
prices.  Timber  lands.  Sam  A.  Clark  & Co.,  Dept. 
B.  Fayetteville.  Arkansas. 

Stock  Ranches,  Fruit  Farms,  berry  fields,  farm 
properties.  Write  Ozark  Land  Co.,  Gravette,  Ark. 

FOR  EXCHANGE 

Many  Fruit-Grower  readers  have  articles  of  various 
kinds  which  can  be  profitably  advertised  under  this 
heading.  Try  out  The  Fruit-Grower  Classified  De- 
partment  for  any  tiling  you  desire  to  sell  or  exchange. 

We  have  500  farms  and  other  properties  to  exchange 
all  over  the  U.  S.  What  have  you?  Graham  Bros., 
Eldorado.  Kansas. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ~ 

A- 1 Horticulturist,  experienced,  both  practical  and 
scientific;  desires  position  with  wholesale  firm  as 
superintendent  in  charge;  best  of  reference;  thorough 
from  start  to  finish  in  wholesale  orcharding;  either 
apple  or  peach;  young  stock  preferred.  Address  J.  F. 
C-,  care  Fruit-Grower. 

Wanted — Young  man  desires  position  as  manager  or 
assistant  manager  of  fruit  farm.  Took  short  course 
in  horticulture,  Cornell.  1910.  Best  of  references. 
Lawson  IT.  Wolfinger,  Rt.  7,  Hagerstown.  Maryland. 

HELP  WANTED 


Wanted,  a working  partner  to  take  charge  of  my  35 
acre  fruit  farm  and  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  vin- 
egar, apple  butter,  unfermented  apple  juice,  jelly,  etc. 
One  mile  from  station.  No  opposition  in  the  state. 
Rev.  John  G.  Clark,  Apple  Grove  Fruit  Farm,  From- 
berg,  Mont. 


I have  a few  openings  left  for  real  live  hustlers — 
a splendid  chance  to  improve  your  spare  time  this 
winter.  A money  making  proposition;  excellent  side- 
line for  nursery  salesmen.  It  will  pay  you  to  write 
at  once.  A.  H.  Oreendahl.  Box  1277.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Fruit  Farm  Foreman.  Active,  energetic  man.  thor- 
oughly experienced  in  pruning,  spraying,  picking  and 
packing  fruit.  To  the  right  man  will  give  interest  in 
profits,  besides  salary;  must  come  soon.  Davidson 
Fruit  Farm  Co.,  Chesapeake.  Lawrence  Co.,  Ohio. 


Wanted — Local  salesmen  in  every  community  to  sell 
our  high  grade  nursery  stock.  Experience  unneces- 
sary. Outfit  free.  Cash  weekly.  National  Nurseries, 
Lawrence,  Kan. 


Wanted — Reliable  men  to  act  as  traveling  or  local 
sales  agents;  whole  or  part  time;  experience  not  nec- 
essary; good  wages  to  hustlers.  Mitchell  Nursery, 
Beverly,  Ohio. 


SEEDS  FOR  SALE 

Many  Fruit-Grower  readers  have  surplus  seeds  of 
choice  varieties  of  vegetables  or  flowers,  and  they  can 
profitably  advertise  same  under  this  heading.  Or  per- 
haps. you  can  exchange  some  of  your  seeds  for  other 
varieties  held  in  surplus  by  other  subscribers.  Make 
use  of  The  Fruit-Grower’s  classified  department  freely. 


Halbert  Honey  Watermelon  Seed— As  pure  as  any 
on  the  market  and  cheaper.  Few  seed  of  my  new 
shipping  melon,  "The  Rubber  Rind.”  Also  paper 

shell  Pecans  for  sale.  Write  H.  A.  Halbert,  Cole- 

man,  Texas. 

NURSERY  STOCK,  BERRY  PLANTS.  ETC- 
50  Apple  Trees  for  $1.00  by  express  to  you  at  proper 
time  for  planting.  Nice,  vigorous,  well  rooted  trees. 
Grown  from  scions;  selected  from  bearing  trees.  We 
have  leading  varieties;  name  sorts  wanted.  Our  spec- 
ialty is  the  growing  of  good  apple  trees  and  we  make 

this  offer  to  get  acquainted  with  you.  Send  order 

now.  Parker  Nurseries,  Fayetteville.  Arkansas. 

Gardena  Dewberry,  Himalaya  Giant,  Mammoth 
Blackberries,  Phenomenal  and  other  new  berries  and 
fruits.  Sweet  kerneled  Apricot,  grafted  Walnuts. 
Walnut  seed.  Grape  vines  and  cuttings.  Tribble  Bros., 

Elk  Grove.  Calif. 

F or  Sale — 50.000  Catalpa  Speciosa  one-year  seed- 
lings;  price  per  thousand.  12  to  18  in.,  $3.00;  18  to 
24  in..  $4.00;  24  to  36  in..  $5.00;  36  to  48  in.,  $6.00. 
Order  at  once.  Address  H.  F.  Buck,  Buckskin.  Ind. 

For  fall  delivery  only,  on  all  orders  accepted  up  till 
Nov.  15.  Will  discount  last  year's  price  10  per  cent 
on  commercial  varieties  apples.  YVrite  for  price  list. 
The  Outlook  Nursery.  Outlook,  Wash. 

Blackberry  Root  Cuttings  at  $1.00  per  thousand'.' 
Raspberry,  blackberry  and  strawberry  plants  and  fruit 
trees  at  half  price.  Gray’s  Nursery,  Dept.  W. . Pekin, 

Indiana. 

For  Sale — 850.000  Dewberry,  Black  and  Strawberry 
plants.  Grape  Yrines  and  Asparagus  Roots.  Price  list 
free.  M,  N.  Borgo,  Vineland.  N.  J. 

Get  our  descriptive  catalogue  of  grape  vines.  It  is 
sent  free  to  any  address.  Hermann  Grape  Nurseries, 
Hermann.  Mo. 

WANTED— NURSERY  STOCK 
Wanted  — Alfalfa,  Red  Clover,  Timothy.  Millet, 
Cane,  Kaffir  Corn  and  other  seeds.  Write  to  The 
Barteldes  Seed  Co..  Lawrence.  Kan. 

SPRAY  PUMPS 

If  you  will  put  aside  your  barrel  sprayer  for  a 
larger  outfit,  and  if  your  old  sprayer  is  in  good  work- 
ing condition,  why  not  advertise  it  for  sale  or  ex- 
change? The  Fruit-Grower’s  classified  department  of- 
fers a cheap  and  effective  medium  of  advertising,  and 
you  will  have  little  difficulty  in  disposing  of  your 
sprayers  to  persons  who  are  in  the  market.  Send  copy 

for  trial  advertisement. 

For  Sale — One  Gould’s  triplex  power  pump  for 
spraying.  This  pump  is  geared  to  a Fairbank  two- 
horse  power  gasoline  engine  with  four  hose  outlets 
and  200  gallon  tank  on  wagon  gear  with  springs. 
New.  only  been  used  once.  Address  Dr.  W.  John 
Harris,  3514  Lucas  ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Make  your  hens  lay  eggs  now 
when  eggs  are  worth  about  four 
cents  apiece. 

Humphrey’s  free  feeding  secret 


o II  v v IVVMll'd  — — 

will  force  hens  Into  laying  condi- 
tion any  time  and  keep  them  laying 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 


right  along— 150  to  250  eggs  a hen  a 
year.  Fresh  bone  cut  in 


0 ALWAYS  OPEN  HOPPER.  9 

BONE  CUTTER 


gets  more  and  better  flavored  eggs 
while  reducing  feeding  cost  one- 
half.  It  is  the  cheapest,  yet  best, 
egg-producing  food  known  and  in 
8 Humphrey  no  trouble  to  cut.  Send  for  my  new  book 
“The  Golden  Egg,”  with  my  secret  for  getting  it. 


HUMPHREY,  Union  St.  Factory,  Joliet,  HI. 


I hove  started  many  breeders  on  the  rond  to 
success.  I hove  n large  and  fine  herd.  Ever'  one 
an  carl'-  doveloper,  ready  for  the  market  at  six 
months  old.  I want  to  place  one  hog  in  each 
community  to  advertise  my  herd.  V\ rite  for  my 
plan  ••  How  to  Make  Money  from  Hogs, 
c.  S.'  BENJAMIN,  R.F.D.  29  PORTLAND,  MICH. 


You  can’t  go  e 
wrong  with 


We  measure  and  reg-  i 
ulate  everything  — ! 
heat,  ventilation  and 
moisture.  You  guess 

front  tpouuVv° house  system  of  ventilation.  1 
Also  new  outdoor  lamp-heated  brooder,  iendl 
for  catalog  and  Lee  s C hicken  Book,  Free.  1 

CEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,1  1 22Harney  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


THE  FINEST  BIRDS 

furnished  lower  in  price,  better  in  quality  and 
stronger  in  guarantee  of  15  different  varieties. 
Land  and  water  fowls;  hatched  early,  well 
marked  and  vigorous.  Send  for  description 
and  wholesale  price  list. 

0&k  f ark  Poultry  Farm,  Dept.  F,  Des  Moines,  la. 


TENGE  IWade^* 


= Madeof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 

LOoiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
^prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
r factory  prices  on  30  days*  free  trial. 
PWe  pav  al  I freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
=,and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

> COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
s Box  125  Winchester,  Indiana. 


i .Yard  Ornamental  Fence 

j Cheaper  and  far  more  durable  than 
l-J  wood  for  Lawns,  Churches,  Ceme- 
teries,  Public  Grounds.  Catalogue 
free.  Auk  For  Special  Offer. 
flfnTE  WARD  FENCE  CO,  Box  ISO, Decatur  Ind. 


Successful 

Egg 

Farming 


Among  people  who  can  afford  luxuries 
there  is  great  demand  for  a regular  supply 
of  fresh  eggs.  The  few  growers  who  can 
furnish  them  regularly,  winter  and  summer 
alike,  get  very  high  prices. 


The  Corning  Egg-Book 


(entitled  “$6.41  per  Hen  per  Year”),  tells1 
how  two  men,  in  poor  health,  starting  four 
years  ago  with  only  thirty  hens,  made  from  I 
their  little  egg-farm  a clear  profit  of  over 
$12,000  last  year.  It  tells  all  about  their 
experience,  their  failures,  their  methods, 
and  how  others,  men  or  women,  with  good 
sense,  care  and  faithful  work,  can  make 
money  in  the  same  way.  Not  a detail  left  out. 

The  Corning  Egg-Book  is  sold  in  combina- 
tion with  the  Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  we  have  made  arrangements  to 
make  this 

cnpirjfti  nffpr*  For  $1'00  (cash'  mone?: 

w^JvvlCli  VFllvI  • order  or  check),  we  will 
send  postpaid  the  Corning  Egg-Book  and  the 
Farm  Journal  for  two  years,  and  American 
Poultry  Advocate  two  years — all  for  $1.00,  if 
order  is  sent  at  once  to 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE 
88  Hodgkins  Block.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  FEED 
WHAT  TO  FEED 


The  profits  in  poultry  are  in 
Kggs.  Profits  in  eggs  are  dur- 
ing the  cold  mouths,  not  In 
summer  when  eggs  sell  at  7 
cents  or  10  cents  per  dozen. 


FEED  RIGHT  AND  YOUR 
HENS  WILL  LAY 


SPECIAL.  OFFER:  For  50  cents 
(stamps  accepted » we  " 
send  copy  of  book,  “Special 
Yo.  2,”  and  a full  year’s  sub- 
scription to  a 50-oent  illustrat- 
ed poultry  journal,  The  POUL- 
TRY KEEPER,  most  helpful 
of  nil  poultry  papers.  Rest 
writers,  new  cuts?  tells  how 
to  succeed  with  poultry. 


Poultry  Keeper  Pub.  Co. 

Quincy,  Illinois. 


Box  F-G. 


Trials— Tribulations  and— Success. 

In  the  September  issue  of  “The 
Fruit-Grower”  under  the  caption  of 
“A  Case  of  Chicken  Fever  and  Its 
Outcome,”  I promised,  at  a later  date, 

I to  give  a more  detailed  account  of  our 
experience  with  poultry.  I herewith 
! do  so  in  a general  way  and  hope  it 
I will  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  this 
magazine. 

When  we  made  our  minds  up  to 
start  in  the  poultry  business  we  were 
living  in  the  city  and  having  only  a 
small  back  yard  we  had  to  look  for  a 
suitable  farm  to  carry  on  such  a pur- 
suit. It  was  a pretty  tough  proposi- 
tion to  find  a place  that  we  could  use 
as  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  be  near 
enough  to  the  station  so  as  to  make 
commuting  easy  and  to  find  small 
farms  in  towns  within  commuting  dis- 
tance of  New  York  C ity  is  fast  near- 
i ing  the  impossible  point. 

We  at  last  found  the  place  we  were 
looking  for  and  it  did  not  take  us 
very  long  to  buy  and  move  onto  our 
farm.  Time  seemed  to  drag  along 
very  slowly  and  we  were  all  impa- 
tient to  start  those  chickens  to  work- 
ing- , . 

Being  new  at  this  business  most 
anything  looked  fine  to  us  so  when 
we  inspected  the  building  that  was  in- 
tended for  the  chicken  house  we  felt 
that  with  a few  repairs,  it  would  be 
fine.  The  repairs  were  quickly  made 
and  ten  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  hens 
(which  we  bought  from  a neighbor) 
were  installed  and  our  start  was  made. 
Before  going  further  I wish  to  say 
that  we  had  the  same  impression  of 
keeping  chickens  that  a large  majority 
of  people  have  today  and  that  is — that 
its  the  easiest  thing  on  earth  to  take 
care  of  chickens  and  all  one  has  to 
do  is  to  throw  them  some  grain  three 
time  a day  and  to  provide  them  plenty 
of  water  to  drink  and  let  them  prac- 
tically take  care  of  themselves. 

Next  to  gain  some  experience  in 
brooding  baby  chicks  we  decided  to 
buy  fifty  of  them  from  a nearby 
poultry  man.  Having  no  brooder  and 
not  knowing  one  make  from  another 
we  were  up  against  it.  Our  troubles 
were  of  short  duration,  however,  for 
a friend  of  ours  offered  us  the  article 
most  wanted  at  that  time.  He  told 
us  that  he  would  not  brood  any  baby 
chicks  that  year  so  would  have  no 
use  for  the  brooder  and  we  might  as 
well  use  it  as  to  let  it  rot  up  to  his 
place.  We  were  very  thankful  for  it 
indeed  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
offered  but— well  later  we  found  out 
why  he  had  no  use  for  it.  It  had  the 
unusual  heating  aparatus  in  one  end 
with  an  open  runway  in  the  other  and 
not  wanting  the  chicks  to  freeze  out 
doors  we  installed  the  brooder  in  an 
old  shed  and  it  was  not  very  long 
before  we  found  out  how  little  we 
knew  about  brooding. 

We  read  every  poultry  paper  we 
could  get  and  our  eyes  were  opened 
quite  some.  After  feeding  the  rats 
in  the  shed  on  39  of  those  50  chicks 
we  took  the  brooder  out  doors  again 
and  with  much  work  in  keeping  the 
heat  regulated  we  managed  to  save 
the  eleven  that  were  left.  Of  these  5 
were  pullets  and  6 cockerels.  On  in- 
vestigating we  found  the  brooder  to 
be  worthless  as  all  the  pipes  were 
rusted  away  and  how  we  ever  managed 
to  save  any  at  all  is  a mystery.  This 
experience  set  us  to  studying  and  from 
that  time  on  we  learned  things  worth 
while. 

We  were  so  enthusiastic  and  anxious 
to  grow  that  we  leaped  before  looking 
and  landed  on  the  wrong  end  of  the 
balance  sheet  every  time.  Our  great- 
est mistake  was  the  buying  of  the 
entire  plant  of  a New  York  butcher 
who  told  a sad  story  of  the  loss  he 
had  to  suffer  because  his  wife  refused 
to  stay  longer  in  the  country.  We 
got  a 240  egg  incubator  4 rolls  of 
6ft  wire,  bone  cutter  and  several  other 
small  things  together  with  about  300 
chickens  that  bore  some  relation  to 
most  every  breed  of  chickens  that 


When,  Where  and 
How  to  Trap 


exist.  At  $150.00  we  were  happy  for 
many  such  bargains  do  not  turn  up  i 
*every  day. 

To  put  300  chickens  into  the  house 
that  we  had  was  a serious  matter, 
would  be  impossible  today,  but  then 
we  just  put  up  more  roosts  and  in 
they  went.  The  next  morning  we 
began  to  see  why  that  butcher  had  to 
go  back  to  the  city  and  it  slowly 
dawned  upon  us  that  we  had  bought 
a nice  juicy  lemon.  Those  chickens 
had  every  disease  that  chickens  are 
heir  to  and  about  25  were  ready  for 
burial  that  morning  and  each  morning 
1 after  another  lot  were  ready  for  the 
same  journey.  Anyone,  less  enthusi- 
astic, would  have  been  completely 
'discouraged  but  we  turned  this  experi- 
| cnce  to  very  good  advantage  and 
I worked  pretty  hard  to  cure  what  we 
bad  left.  In  this  we  were  very  suc- 
| cessful  and  had  a lot  of  good  healthy 
t ibirds  from  that  flock.  By  this  time 
we  began  to  see  that  it  did  not  pay 
ito  have  a lot  of  mixed  breeds  so  we 
once  sold  off  all  but  the  Leghorns. 

After  this  a new  house  became 
tnecessary  and  just  what  style  house 
(to  put  up  was  another  poser  for  a ’ 
while  but  we  overcame  this  difficulty 
■ iby  taking  what  we  thought  to  be  the 


qUR  new  Illustrated  Trappers’  Guide— yours^ 


v free  for  the  asking-is  the  biggest  and  most 
reliable  guide  published.  Reveals  valuable  trap- 
ping secrets  and  the  carefully  guarded  methods 
of  successful  trappers.  What  we  tell  you  on  Animal 
Balts  is  as  important  to  any  trapper  as  traps.  Full 
D<u  directions  on  preparing  skins 

for  shipment  and  how  to  get  the 
most  money  for  them.  This  book 
will  increase  the  catch  of  expe- 
rienced trappers  as  well  bring 

success  to  the  inexperienced.  The 

Game  Laws  of  all  the  States  and 
Canada  are  given  in  concise,  un- 
mistakable form,  with  the  in- 
formation you  want  shown  at  a 
glance.  We  will  send  you  this 
book  free  1 f you  write  us  before 

all  the  books  are  gone. 

F.  C.  TAYLOR  & CO. 

Greatest  Fur  House  In  the  World 
300  FUR  EXCHANGE  BLOG.  ST.  LOUIS.  M0. 


Need 


We 
Your  Furs 


— and  we’ll  pay  their  value.  Write 
us  a card  and  get  your  name  on  our 
list.  We  will  keep  you  posted  on  the 
fur  market. 

PEMBERS  HIDE  6 FUR  HOUSE 

Drawer  42  ONAWA,  IOWA 


• FUR  SHIPPER' 


Drop  the  Middleman.  Deal  with  the  House  that's 
DIFFERENT, (Our  circular  tells  why,)  that  charges  no  commls- 


uirrtKtm.ruur  circular  reus  wny.y  curce 
slon.  pays  expressage,  exports  direct  to  London, 
England,  and  Leipzig,  thp  creates t. 


Germany,  the  greatest 
Send  for  It, 
aiso  our  lat- 
est price  list , 
A.G.  contain- 

lwuriu  ing  infor- 

mation that  will  be  worth  a fortune  to  you.  DON’T 
SKIP  a skin  till  you  hear  from  us.  Tags  and  valu- 

-kl.  1 „ C „ r,  DDI7CC  ‘ * “ 


Fur 
Markets 

of  the 

World 


Snlr  a SKin  till  you  near  irom  us.  lags  auu  vaiu 
able  Information  as  to  PRIZES  offered,  free.  Write. 
WEIL  BROS.  & CO*,  Est*  1871,  Bo;  5 8 .FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Capital  $500,000  Paid.  


FURS -HIDES 

e e ^ rrf  e _ _ i _ T?  n T,. 


lino  50%  more  money  for  you  to  ship  Raw  Furs, 
Horse  and  Cattle  Hides  to  us  than  to  sell  at  home. 

' Write  for  Price  List,  market  report,  shipping  tags. 

~~  *b6ok Hunters’ andfrappers  Guide 

^ ^Best  thing  on  the  subject  ever  written. 
^Illustrating  all  Fur  Animals.  Leather 
3 bound,  450  pages.  Price  $2. 00.  To  Hide 
^ ^ and  Fur  Shippers,  $1.25.  Write  today* 
ANDERSCH  BROS..  Dept.  48  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


|3l  Gent&aRod 


TYPE  OF  COLONY  HOUSES  WE  USE 

best  from  them  all  and  combining 
them  all  in  one.  The  result  of  this 
is  that  our  houses  are  well  lighted, 
ventilated  and  are  warm  in  the  coldest 
weather  and  cool  in  hot  weather.  We 
, did  not  try  to  build  our  house  cheap 
' nor  did  we  waste  anything  in  their 
construction,  but  we  used  good  ma- 
j.  terial  and  plenty  of  it  to  make  a sub- 
stantial biulding  and  we  have  it.  Our 
first  one  was  a small  house  only  18ft 
long  and  we  housed  60  birds  in  it  for 
the  first  year  and  as  our  stock  grew 
in  numbers  so  did  our  houses.  The 
second  one  was  built  48ft  long  and 
contains  some  improvements  over  the 
first.  We  are  now  building  our  houses 
60ft  long  and  puting  them  on  concrete 
foundations  with  a solid  match  board 
floor.  Some  poultry  men  advise 
against  puting  in  floors  but  we  have  : 
tried  both  ways  and  find  the  hens  ; 
do  better  in  houses  with  the  floors — 
enough  better  to  justify  the  expense 
of  $50.  for  the  floor. 

Our  business  is  one  of  exactness 
and  we  have  built  up  our  plant  on  the 
same  line  and  no  better  laid  oui( 
place  can  be  found  in  this  section  and 
we  take  pride  in  showing  same  to 


For  18-in.  14  8-4e  for.  22-in.  Hog 
Fence;  15c  for  26-inch;  18  8- 4c 
for  32-inch;  25c  for  a 47-inch 
Farm  Fence.  48-inch  Poultry 
fence  28  l-2e.  Sold  on  30  day9 
trial.  80  rod  spool  Ideal  Barb 
Wire  $1.55  Catalogue  free. 

~ KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Box  ,03  MUNCIE,  IND. 


Rust  Proof  - Bull  Strong 

Fences  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
hogs,  chickens,  etc.  160  styles. 

BARGAIN  PRICES: 

14  Cents  Per  Rod  Up. 

We  pay  the  freight.  Lawn  Fences 
and  Gates.  Free  catalog  and  sample. 

The  Brown  Fence  & Wire  Co., 

DEPT.  14  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


'l  Al  CENTS  A ROD  FOR  A, 
*24INCH  HOG  FENCE, 

Send  for  Catalog  Showing  Many 
Styles  All  Sold  on  Trial 
The  Ottawa  Mffr  Co-  Ottawa,  KS 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Pay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model  for 
FREE  SEARCH 


BOOKS,  ADVICE,  SEARCHES  AND  FREE 


DUYMYu,  > i i-i,.  , v..  . ■ — 

BIG  LIST  OFINVENTIONS WANTED  _ _ _ 

Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer,  Washington’  D.  C. 


FRUIT 

THINNING 


SHEARS 


AND  CHERRY  CLIPPERS. 

GROWING  BETTER  FRUITS 
MEANS  THINNING  FRUIT 

Used  by  all  Up-to-Date  Orehardists 
45  Cents  Postpaid 

FRANZ,  HARDW  ARE,  HOOD  RIVER,  ORE. 


SPECIAL  PRICE 

ON  ^ 


LICE  PROOF  NESTS 


-KNUDSON’S  GALVANIZED  STEEL  — 
At  Almost  the  Cost  of  Raw  Material 

Greatest  Poultry  Appliance  ever  invented  — lice 
^ will  not  go  near  metal  nests  and  they  last  a.  me* 
time.  Each  nest  has  separate  door  for  shutting  m 
0^  setting  hens  or  closing  at  night  to  prevent  roosting  m them. 
Hangs  on  three  nail  heads,  and  to  clean*— simply  lift -oft  and  dump 
contents  ont  of  open  back.  Can  hang  other  nests—  one  above  ■ .J"1®* 
or  endwise.  If  you  use  one—  ypu’ll  want  more.  Free  Illustrated  Catalog. 

Send  $3.50  For  FuU  Size  Setof6  Nests— Regular  Price  $3  90 

...  Aa  a v>  « vrr  /I  _ O i.  Lma«1.  Ma 


rui  run  OlZCCJCl  UIW  — — « 

3 Sttw $10*  Knudson Mfg. Co. Box  204  St. Joseph, Mo. 


Make  Your  Hens  Lay 

. . . t->  1 „v,  4 « maIaIi,  and  all  nfhpF  A 


Send  for  and  read  onr  book  on  feeding  raw  bone.  Rich  in  protein  and  all  other  , 
egg  elements.  Get  twice  the  eggs,  more  fertile  eggs,  vigorous  chicks,  earlier  I 
broilers,  heavier  fowls,  bigger  profits.  I 

MANN’S  latebsotn^°cduetltEr  10-Days’freetrial  keek, 

buy  until  you  try.  Book  free.  F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Boa  108  , MlUordtMaa». 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 


visitors.  Neither  iny  brother  not  I 
have  ever  had  any  previous  experience 
in  carpenter  work  but  the  accompan- 
ing  photographs  will  show  he  result 
of  our  work.  We  have  never  had  to 
hire  any  of  the  work  done  and  from 
the  concrete  foundation  to  the  com- 
pleted and  painted  house  we  have  done 
it  all.  To  save  carrying  water  we  ran 
a pipe  line  from  the  house  to  the 
chicken  yards  and  always  have  plenty 
of  fresh  water  handy. 


in  separate  houses  and  as  the  chicks 
grow  they  are  carefully  culled.  Those 
developing  first  are  put  together 
while  the  runts  and  second  graders 
are  also  separated.  In  this  way  we 
can  devote  more  care  to  our  best 
stock  and  from  these  we  select  our 
breeders.  With  our  cockerels  we  also 
select  the  best  for  breeders  and  the 
balance  go  for  broilers  and  roosters. 

Our  colony  houses  are  of  our  own 
design  and  build  and  we  find  them 


the  entire  front  of  house  open.  They  i 
are  made  in  sections  and  screwed  to- 
gether so  that  they  can  easily  be 
taken  apart  and  stored,  which  we  do 
in  winter. 

While  my  brother  and  I do  all  the 
heavy  work  on  the  farm  the  care  of  ■ 
the  birds  during  the  day  is  left  entirely 
to  the  women  folks  and  our  success  I 
is  largely  due  to  them  as  we  have 
to  be  in  the  city  every  day.  We  dis- 
pose of  our  entire  egg  supply  and 


AX  “EYESORE  ’ ’—STYLE  OF  BUILDING  OUR 
PREDECESSOR  CALLED  CHICKEN  HOUSES 


WHAT  WE  BELIEVE  TO  BE  A FIRST-CLASS 
CHICKEN  HOUSE 


Improvements  and  labor  saving  de- 
vices are  constantly  being  considered 
and  installed  which  naturally  makes  it 
easier  for  one  to  take  dare  of  twice 
the  number  than  could  be  done  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Among  the  various  im- 
provements contemplated  for  next 
year  is  one  which  will  be  a great  time 
saver.  Here-to-fore  our  brooders 
have  been  distributed  about  the  farm 
so  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  enter 
a dozen  gates  to  tend  to  them.  To 
overcome  this  nuisance  we  have  laid 
out  a plan  by  which  every  brooder 
can  be  attended  to  without  going 
through  any  gates.  The  plan  is  this — 
all  brooders  will  be  set  on  a line 


very  convenient.  Most  poultrymen 
build  their  colony  houses  high  enough 
for  a man  to  stand  in  but  ours  are 
low.  We  cannot  see  the  advantage 
of  using  unnecessary  lumber  in  their 
construction  just  to  enable  & man  to 
stand  up.  Of  course  the  ordinary 
colony  houses  built  low  would  be 
hard  to  clean  but  we  overcame  that 
trouble  very  nicely.  Our  houses  are 
8 ft  long  by  4 deep:  2 ft  8in  high 
slant  roof.  They  are  made  with  8in 
matched  lumber  and  have  a paper  roof 
The  front  has  20in  of  Vzin  boards 
across  the  bottom  with  tin  mesh  wire 
over  the  balance  and  the  frame  cov- 
ered with  burlap  is  used  to  cover  the 


| broilers  to  private  trade  in  Jersey  City  ' 
and  it  is  a very  hard  matter  to  supply  . 
the  demand.  With  eggs  in  the  the  ' 
stores  selling  "at  16  for  25  cents  we 
do  not  have  any  left  over  at  night  at 
40  cents  a dozen. 

The  system  we  ,use  is  laregly  our 
own  as  we  believe  is  using  common 
sense  in  caring  for  both  small  and 
large  stock  and  too  much  cafe  cannot  | 
be  given  them.  We  believe  in  keC'p^  ! 
ing  houses  very  clean  and  white-  1 
washed  thoroughly  and  apply  a disin- 
fectant to  the  roosts  and  drop  boards 
once  a week.  In  this  way  we  keep 
the  houses  from  becoming  foul  and 
consequently  free  from  lice  and  mites. 


system.  Systematic  feeding,  housing 
and  caring  for  birds  is  essential  to 
success  and  to  anyone  who  is  inclined 
to  be  lazy  I will  say  “Don’t  go  into 
the  poultry  business.” 

E.  L.  MOUILLESSEAUX. 

Westwood,  N.  J. 

it 

Can  You  Write  About  Poultry? 

Poultry  raising  in  connection  with 
fruit  growing  is  increasing  so  rapidly 
that  the  Fruit-Grower  must  enlarge 
its  poultry  section.  Each  month  we 
will  have  more  articles  on  this  subject 
and  we  want  the  members  of  the 
Fruit-Grower  family  to  help  out  with 
their  experience.  Can  you  tell  us 
something  about  your  chickens  that 
would  be  of  interest  to  all  of  our  read- 
ers who  raise  poultry? 


Good  Appetite 
Good  Digestion 
Good  Feeling 


Health 


It  is  better  to 
prevent  than  to 
cure  such  serious 
ailments  as 

Roup,  Bowel  Trouble 
Cholera  and  Other 
Contagious  Diseases 


The  best  way  to  insure  the  general 
health  of  your  fowls  is  by  a regular  use  of 


Germozone 


Place  in  the  drinking  water  twice  a 
week.  Germozone  is  both  a preventive 
and  cure.  A bowel  regulator,  conditioner, 
germ  destroyer  and  tonic— unquestion- 
ably the  world’s  greatest  poultry  medi- 
cine. Liquid  or  in  tablets.  Price  50  cents. 

Your  Laying  Hens 

must  be  supplied  with  egg-making  food. 
Don’t  depend  on  grainsalone. 

Lee’sEggMaker 


A PEW  COCKERELS  FOB  BREEDING  VIEW  OF  RUNS  SHOWING  STOCK  AND  SHADE  TREES 


25c  and  50c  Pkgs.  Pails 
$2.  100  lb.  Drum  $7. 


Write  to-day  and  get 
“Lee’s  Chicken  Talk” 
and  supply  catalogue 
free.  Books  that  bring 
success.  Ask  your  dealer  or  send  direct  to 


brings  eggs  because  it  is  the  best  form  of 
meat  food,  clean,  wholesome  and  rich  in 
digestible  protein,  the  element  that  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  egg  production. 
Thousands  are  using  Lee’sEggMakerto 
supply  what  tlieir  grains  lack.  Give  it  a 
trial. 


GEO.  H.  LEE  CO., 

1122  Harney  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


The  Horse  Collar 
That  Will 
Positively 


-and 
^prevent 
^any  others 
-even  while 
working  the 
arse  in  any  kind 
of  weather.  Asbyour 
dealer  for  them  and  send 

_ .your  name  now  for  facts, 

figures  and  year’s  trial,  freight  prepaid  offer  on 


about  nine  feet  apart  so  that  a separ- 
ate little  colony  shed  can  be  attached 
to  the  side  of  each  brooder.  The  back 
of  the  brooders  will  butt  against  wire 
fence  four  feet  high.  The  chicks  will 
.be  let  out  of  the  side  of  the  brooder 
into  the  little  colony  shed  and  through 
the.  back  of  this  gain  admittance  to 
their  runs.  Each  brooder  will  have 
a separate  runway  15x25  feet.  This 
also  overcomes  the  trouble  of  having 
the  chicks  all  crowding  into  one 
brooder.  Some  poultrymen  claim  that 
the  chicks  will  learn  to  go  back  to 
the  brooder  they  were  put  in,  but  I 
bnd  that  the  young  stock  is  utterly 
devoid  of  brains  and  always  crowd 
|*nt0  one  brooder  so  as  to  make  it  nec- 
I e^sary  to  change  them  every  night. 

: * °u  may  be  inclined  to  think  that 
! 1 le  individual  run  project  a matter  of 
too  much  expense  and  favor  the  old 
- vvay  in  consequence,  but  it  is  a great 
time  saver  and  time  is  a valuable  ; 
asset  in  caring  for  a large  flock. 

When  the  young  chicks  are  large 
enough,  providing  the  weather  is 
a arm  they  are  taken  from  the  brood- 
er*  and  Placerl  into  colony  houses. 
All  cockerels  are  removed  and  placed 


wire  in  rainy  or  cold  weather.  In 
the  centre  is  a door  two  feet  wide 
which  is  left  open  to  allow  the  chicks 
to  go  out.  To  facilitate  cleaning  the 


a five-months-old  cock,  bred  by  e.  m. 

BUECHLY,  GREENVILLE,  OHIO. 


entire  front  is  made  on  a frame  and 
hinged  on  one  side  of  the  house  and 
hooked  on  the  other  and  when  we 
wish  to  clean  house  we  simply  swing 


It  is  a waste  of  time  ridding  one’s 
houses  from  lice  when  with  a little 
care  they  can  be  kept  out- — which  ex-  | 
emplifies  the  saying,  “An  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a pound  of  cure.” 

In  closing  I wish  to  say  that  our 
success  is  due  to  hard  work  and 


indestructible  Horse  Collars 

—proving  that  you  can  insure  yourself  100%  horse 
power  all  year  round  at  a cost  of  less  than  2 cents  per 
day  for  a year.  The  only  modern  horse  collar  lasts  a 
lifetime— no  hames— no  expense.  Write  postal  now. 

Johnston-Slocum  Co.,  560  State  St.,  Caro,  Mich. 


When  you  write  to  an  advertiser  al- 
ways mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


It’s  Easy  To  Make  Money  Raising  Poultry 

No  line  of  endeavor  will  return  bigger  and  surer  re- 
turns than  the  poultry  business,  but  in  order  to  make 
money  at  it,  it  is  necessary  to  have  reliable  informa- 
tion. Nothing  is  better  than  a live,  up-to-date  poultry 
paper  and  POULTRY  leads  them  all  by  a big  margin. 

“POULTRY” 

PF.OTONE,  ILLINOIS — The  National  Poultry  Magazine 

Miller  Purvis,  Editor,  is  a recognized  authority  on  all 
subjects  pertaining  to  poultry.  It  is  printed  on  the 
best  enameled  paper,  and  uses  nothing  but  the  very 
finest  half-tone  pictures.  It  has  a large  corps  of  writ- 
ers with  national  reputations,  and  its  editor  is 
acknowledged  by  many  to  be  the  best  authority  in  the 
world  on  poultry  breeding. 

We  also  have  a nice  line  of  poultry  books  which  we 
are  offering  and  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  a list.  We 
can  make  you  a low  price  on  any  list  of  books  or  poul- 
try papers  you  may  wish  to  subscribe  for. 

CpC'GlTAI  OF'FP'T}  For  a limited  time  we  will  send  anyone  interested 
L<Vlin.L/  v/l  r Hr IV  ten  back  numbers  of  this  great  Poultry  Magazine  for 
25c.  These  would  cost  you  one  dollar  on  any  news  stand,  and  you  will  get 
as  much  information  out  of  them  as  you  will  out  of  any  four  50-cent  books 
you  can  buy.  Three  back  numbers  will  be  sent  for  10c.  Sample  copy  mail- 
ed free.  Subscription  price  $1.00  per  year,  three  years,  $2.00;  five  years,  $2.50. 

Our  subscription  list  is  growing  faster  than  that  of  any  poultry  maga- 
zine in  the  country.  There’s  a reason. 


'POULTRY1 


PEPTONE.  ILLINOIS 
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I H C Service  Bureau. 

Whosoever  wants  to  know  may  ask 
and  receive  the  freshest  and  most  ac- 
curate information  through  the  I H C 
Service  Bureau,  recently  established 
by  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany of  America. 

Not  only  is  the  bureau  designed  to 
assist  the  farmer  in  a solution  of  his 
many  and  varied  problems,  by  answer- 
ing directly  questions  regarding  soils, 
fertilizers,  rotation  of  crops,  climatic 
conditions,  irrigation,  etc.,  but  the  aim 
is  to  give  assistance  to  students  of 
agriculture,  to  the  agricultural  trade, 
and  general  press,  and  to  carry  on  a 
wide  and  popular  campaign  of  educa- 
tion. 

To  do  this  experts  have  been  en- 
gaged— men  who  have  made  a study 
of  agriculture,  fruit  raising,  dairying, 
animal  husbandry,  etc.  They  will  co- 
operate with  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Govern- 
ment Experiment  Stations,  and  the 
agricultural  colleges,  and  in  addition 
will  devote  time  to  study  and  research 
along  independent  lines,  thus  making 
the  bureau  a center  for  the  latest  and 
most  scientific  information  on  any 
subject  that  directly  or  indirectly  re- 
lates to  agriculture. 

News  and  agricultural  data  will  be 
furnished  the  press  and  special  ar- 
ticles will  be  prepared  upon  request 
of  editors.  Photographs  of  machines 
and  agricultural  products  may  be  had 
for  the  asking.  In  short,  editors, 
teachers,  farmers  and  others  will  find 
the  bureau  ready  and  willing  to  ans- 
wer any  and  all  questions  promptly 
and  without  charge. 

Schools  and  agricultural  colleges 
will  be  loaned  lantern  slides,  as  here- 
tofore; but  this  service  has  been  great- 
ly enlarged  and  made  more  complete. 

Illustrated  lectures,  presented  by 
interesting  lecturers,  on  subjects  of 
general  agricultural  interest,  are  now 
being  offered  state  and  county  fairs, 
land  shows,  farmers’  institutes,  teach- 
ers’ institutes,  Granges,  Chautauquas, 
etc. 

The  only  cheap  thing  about  these 
lectures  is  the  price.  They  are  free. 
Beautiful  colored  slides  and  moving 
pictures  have  been  made  specially  for 
the  lectures,  and  no  expense  has  been 
spared  to  make  them  as  complete  and 
entertaining  as  those  for  which  a fee 
is  charged. 

In  contributing  this  service  to  the 
cause  of  agriculture  the  International 
Harvester  Company  of  America  hopes 
to  pay  a small  part  of  the  long  over- 
due debt  every  man  owes  to  the  in- 
ventor of  the  reaper,  who  was  the  real 
founder  of  the  farm  machine  industry 
— the  father  of  modern  progress. 

# * 

Preventing  the  Split  Fork. 

The  training  of  apple  trees  so  that 
the  tree  will  not  break  under  its  bur- 
den of  fruit  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult jobs  that  confronts  the  fruit  grow- 
ers. In  fact  it  takes  an  expert  pruner 
and  years  of  time  to  shape  orchard 
trees  so  that  some  of  them  will  not 
break  under  a heavy  load  of  fruit. 
With  some  varieties  of  apples  and 
some  styles  of  pruning,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  keep  the  trees  from  splitting 
in  the  larger  forks.  This  is  especially 
true  with  apple  trees  that  are  trained 
in  a vase  shape,  or  with  a very  open 
head.  With  such  trees  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  keep  the  limbs  from  split- 
ting at  the  forks  unless  propped  or 
braced. 

Having  props  standing  under  the 
heavily  weighted  limbs  interferes  with 
cultivation  and  irrigation.  They  are 
in  many  instances  unnecessary,  as 
there  is  a better  way  of  putting  in  a 
support.  This  consists  of  inserting  a 
one-inch  screw-eye  into  the  limbs  and 
stretching  wires  from  one  to  another. 
Put  the  screw-eyes  as  far  from  the 
fork  as  possible,  and  at  about  the 

Dint  where  the  limb  begins  to  bend. 

ore  a hole,  with  a gimlet  or  small 
oit,  into  the  limb  and  the  screw-eye 
can  be  inserted  easily  and  without 
damage  to  the  bark.  Use  strong  screw- 
eyes  and  strong  galvanized  wire. 
Stretch  the  wire  from  a limb  on  one 
side  to  a limb  on  the  other,  so  as  to 
afford  more  substantial  support. 

Don’t  under  any  circumstances  wrap 
a wire  aroung  a limb.  It  is  sure  to 


girdle  and  break  the  limb  sooner  or 
later.  The  screw-eye  and  wire  is  best, 
and  in  case  of  large  and  heavy  limbs, 
put  a bolt  through  the  limbs  and  con- 
nect with  a chain  if  wire  is  not  strong 
enough. 

Supporting  branches  in  this  manner 
takes  away  the  strain  on  the  crotches, 
and  where  the  limbs  are  properly 
guyed  one  to  another  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  their  ever  splitting. 

it  it 

Our  Book  Table. 

“Distinctive  Homes  of  Moderate 
Cost.” — It  is  fortunate  that  so  many 
influences  are  at  work  to  secure  bet- 
ter-arranged farm  homes,  and  that  the 
effect  of  these  influences  is  already 
manifest.  This  book,  published  by 
McBride,  Winston  & Co.,  449  Fourth 
avenue,  New  York,  is  largely  made  up 
of  matter  and  illustrations  which  have 
appeared  in  the  splendid  publication 
issued  by  that  firm,  House  and  Gar- 
den. The  illustrations  and  the  text 
matter  are  all  good,  and  they  cannot 
fail  to  make  for  improvement  of  rural 
architecture — we  say  “rural  architec- 
ture,” for  the  book  has  to  do  with 
country  homes  especially. 

This  book  takes  up  practically  every 
subject  connected  with  the  building  of 
a home,  as  will  be  appreciated  by  the 
subjects  of  some  of  the  chapters: 
The  Home  Builder  and  the  Archi- 
tect; Building  Materials;  Some  De- 
tails of  Construction;  The  Porch  and 
the  Paved  Terrace;  The  Fireplace; 
Heating  Systems  and  Water  Supply; 
Lighting  and  Lighting  Fixtures; 
Built-In  Conveniences,  Bookcases  and 
Wainscoting:  Floors  and  Floor  Cov- 
erings; Wall  Coverings;  Furnishing 
and  Furniture;  Fortiers  and  Window 
Draperies;  Picture  Hanging  and  Or- 
naments; The  Garage.  The  foregoing 
is  a list 'of  the  chapters  in  Part  I; 
Part  II  presents  a lot  of  illustrations 
of  attractive  homes,  with  floor  plans, 
etc.  In  the  last  chapter  special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  remodeling  old  build- 
ings, and  some  splendid  examples  are 
shown  to  illustrate  the  possibilities  of 
fixing  over  old  homes. 

This  is  a very  attractive  book  and  a 
very  practical  one.  The  illustrations 
are  fine,  and  the  text  matter  plain. 
Printed  on  heavy  enamel  paper,  the 
illustrations  show  up  especially  well. 
The  book  will  be  sent  postpaid  for 
$2.25,  and  can  be  secured  from  the 
publishers,  or  can  be  ordered  through 
The  Frim-Grower's  book  department. 

Another  Good  Cherry  Crop. 

The  article  in  the  August  Fruit- 
Grower  telling  of  the  profitable 
cherry  crop  in  the  Arkansas  Valley, 
Colorado,  this  year,  is  bringing  forth 
reports  from  many  of  our  subscribers 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  A letter 
from  J.  T.  Bealby,  Nelson,  B.  C.,  tells 
of  a most  remarkable  yield  of  sweet 
cherries  in  that  favored  section  for 
growing  this  fruit.  He  says: 

“Last  year  and  this  twenty-nine 
cherry  trees,  ranging  in  age  from  ten 
to  seventeen  years,  produced  an  aver- 
age of  two  tons  of  fruit,  which  has 
sold  for  close  upon  $600.  One  seven- 
teen-year-old  tree  last  year  produced 
fruit  which  sold  for  $93,  and  the  pres- 
ent year  this  same  tree  produced  $64 
worth  of  fruit.  My  Royal  Anne  cher- 
ries have  sold  at  wholesale  for  from 
$1.65  up  to  $2.30  per  eight-pound  box, 
or  20J4  to  28^4  cents  per  pound,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  entire  crop  went  at 
10  to  15  cents  per  pound.” 

We  shall  try  to  get  some  good  pho- 
tographs of  these  trees  and  their 
crops  from  Friend  Bealby,  together 
with  a report  of  his  methods  in  han- 
dling this  fruit. 

I don’t  raise  much  fruit,  as  I have 
only  a couple  of  town  lots,  but  they 
are  set  to  fruit  to  the  full  extent.  The 
way  I got  acquainted  with  your  paper 
was  by  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  Irriga- 
tion Company  sending  me  a marked 
copy,  and  I am  glad  they  did. — C.  P. 
C.,  Argos,  Ind. 

Delicious  apples  have  been  retailing 
in  Chicago  at  25  cents  apiece.  Small 
Delicious — called  “baby”  Delicious — 
retailed  at  10  cents.  No  wonder  the 
buyers  are  willing  to  pay  well  for  this 
variety. 


Do  You  Want  a Home? 

If  you  do,  let  us  help  you  find  it.  Here  is  what  we 
have  to  suggest : — 

Along  the  K.  C.  S.  Railway  in  Southwest  Missouri  and 
Northwest  Arkansas  there  are  many  idle  acres  of  the  most 
fertile  and  productive  land  in  the  United  States.  It  is  being 
divided  into  <5,  10  and  20  acre  farms  and  sold  on  easy  payments. 
It  is  exceptionally  well  adapted  to  fruit,  truck  and  poultry 
raising.  Strawberries,  apples  and  poultry  are  the  big  money 
makers,  and  many  men  who  have  located  on  these  lands  have 
made  as  high  as  $450.00  per  acre.  You  can  do  the  same.  The 
money  you  are  paying  for  rent  will  buy  you  a home. 

The  water,  the  climate  and  the  general  health  conditions 
of  the  country  are  ideal.  No  long,  cold  winters;  no  extreme 
heat  in  summer ; no  swamps ; no  malaria,  and  no  mosquitoes. 

You  can  buy  these  lands  at  from  $15  to  $25  per  acre. 
Write  us  for  more  detailed  information  and  your  letter  will 
receive  careful  attention. 

S.  G.  WARNER, 

G.  P.  A.,  K.  C.  S.  Ry. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


H8T Write  me  today 


THE  BEST  FRUIT  COUNTRY  ON  EARTH 

The  Grand  River  Valley  of  Colorado  is  Best  Reached  Via  The 

Colorado  Midland 


Railway 


The  trip  is  one  of  Scenic  Grandeur  and  comfort;  on  this 
trip  three  mountain  ranges  are  crossed,  thus  giving  the 
passenger  an  unexcelled  panoramic  view  from  the  train. 
Two  trains  daily.  Dining  cars,  meals  a’la  carte.  Obser- 
vation Pullman  cars  on  daylight  trains.  Extremely  low 
rates  to  the  homeseeker  and  tourist.  Write  to  us  for  de- 
scriptive pamphlet  and  information. 

C.  H.  SPEERS,  General  Passenger  Agent 
Colorado  Midland  Railway  Denver,  Colorado 


An  Ideal  Fruit  Country 

By  a peculiar  meteorological  phenomenon,  the 
season  in  the  Ozarks  in  the  White  River  Country 
(Southern  Missouri  and  Northern  Arkansas),  is 
weeks  ahead  of  the  season  only  a few  miles  away 
over  the  hills.  The  White  River  Valley  is  on  the 
sunnv  side  of  the  great  Ozark  fruit  belt.  It  is  an 
ideal  situation  for  orcharding.  Our  handsome  book- 
let, “Fruit  and  Poultry  in  the  White  River  Country,” 
tells  in  a practical  way  all  you  would 
ask  about  the  country,  touching 
also  on  such  side-lines  of  fruit- 
raising as  poultry  and  berries, 
it’s  Free.  Send  the  Coupon, 

St.  Louis,  Missouri  " 


Send  the  Coupon. 

B.  H.  PAYNE,  G P.  A. 


FIRST-CLASS  POWER  PLANT  FOR  SALE 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  our  business  has  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
must  largely  increase  the  size  of  our  power  plant,  we  are  offering  for  sale,  at  a low 
figure,  two  gas  engines  and  three  dynamos  which  we  are  operating  at  the  present 
time,  as  follows: 

One  15-horsepower  Horitzontal  Otto  Special  Electric  Gas  Engine. 

One  15-hors*epower  Horizontal  Fairbanks-Morse  Special  Electric  Gas  Engine. 

One  10  K-W  550-volt  Westinghouse  Power  Dynamo.  1,125  revolutions  per  minute. 

One  7 J/£K-W  525-volt  Fairbanks-Morse  Power  Dynamo,  1,575  revolutions  per 

One  3%  K-W  115-volt  Fairbanks-Morse  Lighting  Dynamo,  1,750  revolutions  per 
minute. 

The  three  dynamos  mentioned  above  are  all  direct  current. 

This  power  plant  is  now  in  operation  in  our  building  and  may  be  inspected  at  any 
time.  It  is  in  strictly  first-class  shape,  some  of  the  material  having  been  in  use  only 

This  equipment  is  so  satisfactory  to  us  that  we  are  going  to  install  a larger  plant 
of  the  same  type.  We  also  have  complete  switchboard  equipment  which  can  be  soia 
with  either  one  of  the  above  engines. 

Anv  concern  not  at  present  using  gas  engines  for  power  can  save  a large  percent- 
age of  present  power  expense  by  installing  one  or  both  of  these  engines  and  dynamos. 

These  engines  may  be  equipped  for  use  of  gasoline  instead  of  gas  at  slight  ex- 

^ Call  on  us  and  inspect  the  plant  in  operation,  or  write  for  prices  and  full  par- 
ticulars.  THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI. 


A Great  Offer  for  Our  Readers  on 

SPECIAL  EASY  TERMS 

L.  H.  Bailey’s 

GREAT 


A Manual  to  the  Gardener 

A Treasure  to  the  Botanist 

A Text  Book  to  the  Student 

A Library  to  the  Teacher 

A Guide  to  the  Amateur 

A Companion  to  the 

Country  Gentleman 


Cyclopedia  of 
American 
Horticulture 


Extremely  Valuable  to  all  Plant  Growers 


WORLD  WIDE 
SCOPE 


This  work  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  vegeta- 
ble world  ever  attempted.  It 
is  the  only  work  of  its  kind  in  existence.  It  treats  the 
whole  broad  subject  of  HORTICULTURE  in  all  its 
various  phases  and  specialties.  Though  distinctly  an 
American  work,  not  only  plants  grown  in  the  North 
American  climate  are  treated,  but  also  all  species 
known  to  be  in  the  Horticultural  trade  in  North 
America.  It  is  really  a survey  of  the  cultivated 
plants  of  the  world. 

BY  MEN  WHO  Professor  Bailey,  the  Editor- 

in-Chief,  is  probably  the  most 
noted  Horticultural  specialist 
in  America,  and  is  known  throughout  the  world  as  an 
authority  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  plant  life.  One 
man  alone  could  not  possibly  write  all  the  articles  that 
are  contained  in  this  mammoth  work.  The  editor  has 
therefore  secured  the  services  of  the  most  eminent  spe- 
cialists and  cultivators,  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives 
to  particular  forms  of  plant  culture  or  investigation. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 


Not  only  are  plants  and  COMMERCIALLY 

organisms  treated  by  PRACTICAL 
trained  botanists  but  those 

commercial  plants  such  as  the  apple,  the  cabbage,  the 
rose,  etc.,  which  are  so  often  overlooked  by  the  ordi- 
nary investigator,  have  been  given  the  greatest  possible 
attention.  This  great  work  is  therefore  of  unusual 
value  to  all  those  who  obtain  a living  by  the  cultiva- 
tion and  sale  of  plants  of  any  form  whatever. 

There  are  practical  in-  EVERY  LOCALITY 
structions  upon  culture  TREATED 

and  marketing.  Fre- 
quently two  opinions  are  presented  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject from  different  localities.  Thus  the  reader  may 
have  before  him  not  only  complete  botanical  informa- 
tion but  the  fullest  details  as  to  practical  methods 
of  cultivation  in  the  most  favorable  localities.  The 
articles  cover  every  plant  grown  in  every  state,  terri- 
tory and  province,  including  Hawaii,  the  Philippines 
and  Porto  Rico  with  maps. 


Four  handsome  quarto  volumes,  illustrated  with  2,800  original  illustrations  and  50 
full  page  plates.  There  are  2,016  pages  with  4,357  articles,  while  the  total  num- 
ber of  plant  names  accounted  for  is  24,434.  In  completeness,  as  well  as  in  practical  usefulness,  this  four- 
volume  work  far  excels  any  horticultural  treatise  ever  published. 
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OUR  OFFER  The  Fruit-Grower  has  always  endeavored  to  supply  its 

readers  with  the  most  authorative  and  up-to-date  mat- 
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ter  on  horitcultural  methods,  and  has  therefore  made  arrangements  with 
the  publishers  of  the  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  AMERICAN  HORTI- 
CULTURE whereby  they  may  obtain  the  work  on  special  easy 

monthly  terms.  The  complete  set  of  four  volumes,  bound  in  cloth  will  be  delivered  to  you 
for  only  $2.00  down  and  $2.00  a month  for  9 months.  Further  particulars  sent  on  request. 
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The  Edison! 


The  Latest  Style  EDISON  Phonograph  in  Our  Grand 
New  Outfit  — this  superb  entertainer,  Mr.  Edison’s 
latest,  final  improvement  of  phonograph — shipped 


Yes,  free.  I don’t  ask  a cent  of  your  money 
— I don’t  want  you  to  keep  the  phonograph — 
I just  want  to  give  it  to  you  on  a free  loan — 
then  you  may  return  it  at  my  own  expense. 


I will  ship  you  free  this 
® grand  concert  outfit,  Fire- 
® side  Model, with  one  dozen 
* Gold  Molded  and  Amberol 
records.  You  do  not  have  to  pay  ine  one  cent  C.  O.  D.  or  sign  any  lease  or 
mortgages.  I want  you  to  get  this  free  outfit  the  masterpiece  of  Mr.  iidi- 
son’s  skill— in  your  home.  I want  you  to  see  and  hear  Mr.  Edison’s  final  and 

greatest  improvement  in  phonographs.  I want  to  convince  you  of  its  wonderful  superiority.  Give 
a free  concert,  give  a minstrel  show,  music,  dances,  the  old  fashioned  hymns,  grand  opera,  comic 
opera — all  this  I want  you  to  hear  free  of  charge — all  in  your  own  home  on  this  free  loan  oner. 

MY  REASON-My  reason  for  this  free  loan  offer,  this  extra  liberal  offer  on  the  fines* 
talking  machine  ever  made — see  below. 


Read  the  Offer 


MR.  EDISON  Says:  “I  want  to  see  a 
Phonograph  in  every  American  home.” 

The  Phonograph  is  the  result  of  years  of  exp.  iment;  it  is  Mr.  Edison’s  pet  and  hobby. 
He  realizes  fully  its  value  as  an  entertainer  and  educator;  for  the  phonograph  brings  the  pleasure 
of  the  city  right  to  the  village  and  the  farm  home.  Now,  the  new  Fireside  Edison  Phono- 

graph  of  our  Grand  Outfit  improved  Model,  is  the  latestand  greatest  improved  talking  machine  made  by  this  great 
inventor.  Everybody  should  hear  it;  everybody  must  hear  it.  If  you  have  only  heard  other  talking  machines 
before  vou  cannot  imagine  what  beautiful  music  you  can  get  from  our  new  outfit.  This  new  machine  is 
just  out  and  has  never  been  heard  around  the  country.  We  want  to  convince  you;  we  want  to  provetoyou 
that  this  outfit  is  far,  far  superior  to  anything  ever  heard  before.  Don  t miss  this  wonderfully  liberal  otter. 


luyuiuiig  V»VI  UVUIV4  t/vw.  V.  * 

■ a T% ****++**.  mm  I don’t  want  you  to  buy  it — I don’t  ask  you  to  buy  anything.  But  I do  feel  that  if  I can  send 

My  KeaSOII  you  this  great  phonograph  and  convince  you  of  its  merits,  of  its  superiority,  you  will  be  glad  to  invite  your  ne.ghbo^ 

iZltfL  and  friends  to  your  house  to  let  them  hear  the  free  concert.  Then,  perhaps  one  or  more  of  your  friends  w 11  be  glad 

, r , , . You  can  tell  vour  friends  that  thev  can  get  an  Edison  Phonograph  outfit  complete  with  records  for  only  ffrZ.UU  a 

to  buy  one  of  these  great  new  outfits.  You  can i tell  your  trienas  tnat  ™ J ^ • Perhaps  you  yourself  would  want  a Phonograph,  and  if  you  ever  in- 

month— 12.00  a month— the  easiest  possible  payment  and,  at  the  same  time,  a rocK  Do«o  P p . wonderfully  liberal  offer.  But  if  neither  yon 

tend  to  get  a phonograph,  now  is  the  dmnc.  to  get  .te  brand and  ^wonderful  heari  the  Machine  will  buy  one  later,  I am 

nor^our  friends  want  the  machine,  that  is  O.  K.,I  simpjy  want  you  to  nave  non  a tree  ^ ^ ^F  ^F^  ^ f you  the  cata]0£r_then 


friends  want  the  machine  that  is  O.  K.;  I simply  want  you  to  have  it  on  a tree  loan,  ana  pernaps  sumeuuuy  wnu  u ^ ' 

your  tnends  want  tne  macmne,  unti  is  y F { { / :ii  _en(j  me  vour  name  and  address  so  I can  send  you  the  catalog— then 

glad  to  send  it  on  a free  loan  offer  anyway  I will  take  rt  as  a favor*; you  ^l^X.absolutely  none.  It  is  a free  loan  that  is  all.  I ask  not  for 

y°oneacentof  you/money^Ionly  say  if  any  of  your  people  want  to  buy  a phonograph,  they  may  get  one  for  $2.00  a month,  if  they  want  it 

- m * 1 rpcnrincihlp  VinnQphnlH  in  the 


cent  oi  your  money,  i omy  nay  n any  ^ ^ j - r—  ° * ' * " w 

Wow,  remember,  nobody  asks  for  a cent  of  you r money 

his  home  cheerful  and  his  family  entertained,  every  good  father,  every  good  husband,  to  write  and  g et . these  free  con- 
^ ^ Certs  for  his  home.  Remember,  the  loan  is  absolutely  free  from  us,  and  we  do  not  even  charge  you  anythi  g C.  . . 


Oxs  Ox 


% 


Write  for  the  FREE  Edison  Catalog 

of  music  and  vaudeville  entertainments. 
You  can  pick  out  j ust  the  kind  of  records 
you  want  for  the  entertainment  you 
want  on  this  free  loan  in  your 
own  home.  Get  this  catalog  at  once, 

"then  you  can  decide  whether  or  not 
you  want  a free  loan  and  when  you 
-.  - want  it.  You  can  also  decide  just  the  music  you  want. 

■*-  ■ Remember,  I will  appreciate  it  as  a favor  if  you  will  give 

’ me  the  opportunity  of  sending  you  this  latest  style  ma- 
chine — the  climax  of  Mr.  Edison’s  skill — on  this  free  loan 


In  this  catalog 
you  will  find 

a com 
plete 
list 


Write  Today 
for  this  in- 
teresting 
catalog 

FREE 


%*- 


offer.  I will  appreciate  it  especially  if  you  will  send  me 
your  name  and  address  anyway  right  now,  so  I can  fully 
and  clearly  explain  our  methods  of  shipping  the  Edison 
. a.  Phonograph  on  a free  loan  offer.  SIGN  THE  COU 
^ PON  TODAY.  Do  it  right  now. 


4-  °b.  ^ 


F| f D ADCHII  Edison  Phon.  OlsWbirttrt,  Bept.  Ma*. 

• K.  bABbUN,  EDISON  BLOCK,  - - • CHICAGO,  ILL. 
CANADIAN  OFFICE:  355  Portage  Avenue,  Winnepeg,  Can. 


Just 
sign  and 
mail  the  cou- 
pon at  the  left, 
and  get  this  FREE 
catalog.  Write  TODAY 
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Deming  Spray  Pumps 


Bt 


A Trank  Talk  With  Truit-  Growers 
About  Our  Plans  for  1911 

As  you  may  know,  we  have  been  making  Spray  Pumps  ever  since  spraying  began  to  be  prac- 
ticed, over  twenty  years  ago.  Commencing  with  a few  models,  we  have  steadily  kept  improving— 
making  them  better  each  year,  and  adding  now  and  then  a new  style  as  there  was  need  for  it. 

So,  while  the  entire  Deming  line  fifteen  years  ago  consisted  of  three  or  four  spray  pumps,  and  a couple  of 
nozzles,  it  now  numbers  considerably  more  than  twenty,  including  spray  pumps  large  and  small,  several  nozzles  and 
many  appliances  for  everybody’s  need — from  the  big  grower  with  a thousand  acres  in  apples,  down  to  the  city  chap 
with  two  or  three  trees  and  a little  patch  of  garden.  N ow,  while  our  Spray  Pump  business  has  been  growing,  practical 

fruit  men  all  over  the  country  have  been  using  our  machines  and  helping  us  to  make  them  still  more  successful  by  suggesting  improvements  by  which 
they  could  be  made  better.  Naturally,  then,  we  have  a very  kind  regard  for  the  growers  who  have  helped  us  and  whom  in  turn,  we  trust  we  have  helped. 


In  the  first  place,  ALL  Deming  Spray  Pumps,  whether  hand  or  pow- 
er, are  of  the  high  quality  you  know  so  well.  Beginning  with  the  designs 
from  which  the  patterns  are  made,  every  stage  of  their  manufacture  is 
under  the  direction  of  people  who  know  what  a good  spray  pump  is,  and 
how  it  should  be  built. 

Construction  is  of  the  most  rigid;  every  part  is  heavy  enough  to  wear 
well  and  give  the  best  results,  without  adding  unnecessary  weight.  In  the 
power  outfits,  engine  and  pump  are  mounted  firmly  and  compactly  to- 
gether so  there  is  no  lost  energy — hence  every  particle  of  power  goes  into 
making  spraying  pressure. 

Valves  and  all  other  parts  are  constructed  so  that  the  machines 
maintain  highest  pressure  with  a minimum  of  power;  large  Air  Cham- 
bers on  nearly  all  models  help  to  keep  up  a steady  discharge  of  spray 
liquid  from  the  nozzles. 


The  material  is  always  of  the  best — all  castings  used  in  the  “body”  of 
the  pump  are  constantly  examined  for  defects,  while  all  fittings  and  work- 
ing parts — every  portion,  in  fact,  coming  into  contact  with  the  spray 
liquid — are  of  brass.  While  adding  greatly  to  the  expense  of  making,  this 
method  adds  fully  75  per  cent  to  the  “life”  and  wear  of  the  outfit — as 
brass  will  wear  for  years. 

These  features  have  developed  in  Deming  Spray  Pumps  certain 
points  that  have  helped  to  make  them  the  standard  wherever  used.  One 
of  the  direct  results  of  knowing  how  to  build  good  Spray  Pumps  is 
economy  of  operation — giving  the  greatest  amount  of  work  from  the 
power  of  engine  or  helper;  another  is  spraying  effectiveness — throwing 
the  spray  from  the  proper  nozzles  with  the  force  necessary  to  “put”  it 
where  it  is  needed;  and  last,  general  efficiency  combined  with  durability. 


DEMING  SPRAYERS 

For  1911 

Have  Many  Good 
New  Features — 


The  Deming 
“Victor”  Triplex 
Power  Sprayer 


The 

Deming 

“Samson” 

Sprayer 


The  list  of  Deming  Machines 
for  1911  in  eludes  outfits  adapt- 
ed to  the  work  of  every  grower. 
They  are  suited  to  large  or- 
chards orsmall,  smooth  ground 
or  hilly,  high  altitudes  where 
the  atmospheric  pressure  is 
fight,  valleys  where  conditions 
are  normal.  They  are  indeed 
the  outfits  for  EVERY  con- 
dition and  user.  We  illustrate 
here  and  briefly  describe  a couple  of 
the  best  sprayers  for  large  growers. 


THE  DEMING  “VICTOR”  TRIPLEX 
POWER  SPRAYER 

Light  and  compact,  yet  very  powerful.  Pump  and  engine  com- 
bined weigh  about  400  pounds.  Pump  has  three  plungers.  In  op- 
eration one  is  always  on  the  down-stroke,  insuring  steady  discharge 
of  spray  so  that  only  a small  air  chamber  is  necessary.  This  out- 
fit will  keep  up  160  pounds  pressure  when  supplying  eight  Bordeaux 
nozzles,  and  200  pounds  when  supplying  four  nozzles.  Tested  to 
300  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  engine  is  of  the  marine  type — three  horsepower.  Special 
Power  Sprayer  circulars  on  request. 


THE  “SAMSON”  SPRAYER 

Has  a long  lever  and  a differential  cylinder,  and  these,  with  its 
large  air  chamber,  make  it  easy  to  keep  up  a pressure  of  125 
pounds  per  square  inch.  It  is  double  acting;  throws  an  equal  dis- 
charge on  each  stroke;  operator  can  pump  and  rest  alternately. 
Like  all  Deming  Spray  Pumps  this  machine  is  well  made  in  every 
particular — has  brass-lined  cylinder,  brass  ball  valves,  brass  seats, 
etc.  All  castings  are  carefully  examined  and  tested  under  pressure 
before  shipment  is  made.  A pressure  gauge  is  included  with  equip- 
ment. We  highly  recommend  the  “Samson”  to  any  grower  wishing 
a powerful  hand  outfit  at  a reasonable  price. 


Get  the  “Bordeaux”  and  “Demorel”  Nozzles 
for  Your  Work  THIS  Year 

Deming  Nozzles,  like  Deming  Pumps,  are  made  to  render  the  great- 
est service  to  the  grower — they  are  found  wherever  good  spraying  is 
done.  They  are  made  in  seven  styles,  each  of  which  has  its  advantages. 

The  best  of  all  are  the  “Bordeaux”  and  the  “Demorel.”  The  “Bor- 
deaux” throws  a fine  or  coarse  spray,  or  a solid  stream;  the  “Demorel,” 
a nozzle  of  the  “Vermorel”  type,  has  caps  for  sprays  of  varying  coarseness. 
The  “Simplex”  nozzle,  as  its  name  implies,  is  not  at  all  complicated,  and 
has  decided  merits — particularly  for  use  with  power  machines.  Every 
Deming  nozzle,  like  every  Deming  Spray  Pump,  is  carefully  tested  before 
it  leaves  the  factory. 


Catalog  and  Full  Particulars  From  the  Near- 
est Deming  Dealer 

Your  hardware  or  implement  dealer  probably  handles  Deming  Spray 
Pumps,  or  will  secure  full  particulars  and  prices  for  you.  If  he  does  not 
carry  the  Deming  line,  drop  us  a postal  and  we  will  advise  you,  by  return 
mail,  where  our  outfits  may  be  had,  if  we  have  an  agency  in  your  locality. 

If  we  are  not  represented  close  by,  we  will  forward  Catalogue  and 
full  particulars,  and  quote  prices  for  direct  shipment.  In  any  event,  do 
not  accept  a substitute  for  the  “Deming,”  but  give  us  a chance  to  show 
you,  as  we  gladly  will,  why  and  how  Deming  machines  are  better! 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


THE  DEMING  COMPANY  PUMPS  FOR  ALL  USES 


800  DEPOT  STREET,  SALEM,  OHIO 


Distributing  Agencies  in  Principal  Cities 
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Agents  Wanted 

Burlington  Basket  Co 24 

..  roemluhl,  A.  H 57 

Mitchell  Nurseries  5/ 

National  Nurseries  57 

Stark  Bros.  Nurs.  & Orchard  Co 40 

'ruitt.  James  & Sons  57 

Automobiles 

Brush  Runabout  Co 41 

Owen.  It.  M.  & Co 35 

White  Co.  The 21 

Automobile  Training  Schools 

Kansas  City  Auto  School  45 

Books 

Address  Secretary  of  Improvement  Co.  ..55 
•ruit-Grower  Cyclopedia  of  Amer.  Hor..59 

ruit-Grower  (Pruning  Book)  42 

ruit-Grower  (Fruit-Growing  in  Arid 

Regions  37 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co 52 

Rollnuin  Mfg.  Co 51 

Webb  Pub.  Co 57 

Bone  Cutters 

Humphrey  & Sons  52 

Mann,  F.  W.  Co 52 

Wilson  Bros 44 

Buggies 

Jones  Bros.  Merc.  Co 36 

Canning  Outfits 

Brown,  Thos  M 45 

Cement  Machinery 
Farmers  Cement  Tile  Machine  Co 13 

Cider  Presses 

Bacon  & Co 43 

Emeny,  G.  43 

Colleges 

Highland  Park  College  48 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 35 

Commission  Merchants 

Coyne  Bros 40 

uille- Miller  Co 40 

Cream  Separators 

De  Laval  Separator  Co 53 

Galloway,  William  57 

Superior  Cream  Separator  Co.  48 

Cultivators 

Bateman  Mfg.  Co 35 

C.  E.  Forkner  20 

Johnston  Harvester  Co 25 

Johnston  & Weber  40 

Mendenhall,  E.  9 

Farm  Lands  and  Real  Estate 

Address  Bank,  care  Fruit-Grower 55 

American  Investment  Association  56 

Banks  & Adcock 55 

Box  293  56 

Chinn,  C.  A 57 

Commercial  Club 
C.  & O.  Ry. 

Couch,  L.  T. 

Deaver,  D.  Clem 
Frederick,  L.  G. 

Fruit-Grower — Morrisana  54 

Fruit-Grower  (Morrisania)  56 

Gaylord,  J.  S 57 

Gulf  Coast  Development  Co 57 

Hail,  D.  D 57 

Hanson,  J.  S 55 

Investor  Pub.  Co 57 

Kansas  City  Southern  Ry 23 

LaBrie,  J.  D 57 

Jewett,  Allin  & Son  56 

Granniss,  C.  E 55 

Magie  Bros  57 

McDonald  Land  & Mining  Co 55 

Monzigo,  J.  R 38 

N.  & W.  Ry 43 

Owner,  G.  E.  Murrel  56 

Ozark  Land  Co 57 

Payette  Land  Company  34 

Plumb,  Geo.  M 56 

Pope  County  Real  Estate  Co 57 

Porterfield  & Son  57 

Portland  Commercial  Club  57 

Reeve,  W.  S 57 

Richards,  A.  E 57 

Richardson,  A.  L 57 

Riggs,  James  55 

Rishel,  M.  L 55 

Robinson,  S.  C 56 

Rollins,  R.  A 56 

Sanderson  57 

Scott,  W.  H 56 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Co 55 

Smith,  S.  M 57 

Smith.  W.  G 56 

Snodgrass,  William  57 

Southern  Railway  Co 55 

Springer  Fruit  Land  Association  57 

State  Board  of  Immigration  56 

Steinhauser,  E 57 

Stephens,  E.  F 56 

St.  Louis  & Southwestern  Ry 42 

Ft.  Stockton  Irrigated  Land  Co 55 

Warden  Fruit  Farm  57 

Washington  Choctaw  Land  Co 4 

Webster,  E.  C.  & J.  F 56 

Welsh,  James  B.  Realty  & Loan  Co 55 

West  Kootenay  Fruit  Lands  Co 56 

Whiteside,  W.  E 56 

Farm  Publications 

American  Poultry  Advocate 53 

American  Hen  Magazine  53 

Country  Gentlemen  14 

Farm  & Ranch  50 

Farmers’  Review  38 

Farmers'  Voice  51 

Farm  Journal  11 

Fruit-Grower  Announcements  for  1911.. 30 
Fruit-Grower  Announcements  for  1911.. 31 

Fruit-Grower  Bond  40 

Fruit-Grower  Catalogue  32 

Fruit-Grower  Clubbing  Offer  26 

Fruitman  & Gardner  The  39 

Hawkins  Pub.  Co 56 

Kansas  Farmer  51 

Pacific  Northwest  38 

Poultry  Pub.  Co 53 

Southern  Agriculturist  38 

Southern  Cultivator  55 

Fertilizers 

German  Kali  Works  23-40 

Food  Products 

National  Biscuit  Co 49 

Postum  Cereal  Co 10-9-8 

Fruit  Packages 

Fruit  Package  Co 35 

Mullen  Bros.  Paper  Co 14 

Piece-Williams  Co 58 

Washington  Mill  Co 43 

Gasoline  Engines 

Galloway,  William  57 

Temple  Pump  Co 39 

Schmidt  Bros.  Co 43 

Witte  Iron  Works  43 

Gates 

Manlove  Gate  Co 23 

Grading  Machines 

Baker  Mfg.  Co 12 

Hay  Racks 

A.  L.  Lucas  Mfg.  Co 25 

Heating  Outfits 

Missouri  Water  & Steam  Supply  Co.  ...51 

Help  Wanted 

Magie,  Address  57 

Box  71  57 


(Mark,  Rev.  John  G.  . 
Davidson  Fruit  Farm 

Hussey,  A.  W 

Johnson,  J.  C.  M 

Murray,  Jas.  II 

Rochelle,  W.  II 

Rock  Island  Nurseries 

Smith,  Henry  C 

Wallis,  T.  M 

Hides  and  Furs 

Andersch  Bros 

Burkhardt,  A.  E 

Pembers  Hide  & Fur  House 

Taylor,  F.  C.  & Co 

Hot  Bed  Sash 

Gordon  Van  Tine  
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Incubators  and  Poultry  Supplies 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co 52 

Century  Mfg.  Co 52 

Close-to-Nature  Co 22 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co 52 

Des  Moines  Incubator  Co 52 

Golden  Rule  Incubator  56 

Grimm,  C.  F 56 

Knudson  Mfg.  Co 52 

Lee,  Geo.  H 52-53 

Rayo  Incubator  Co 52 

Van  Wie  Poultry  Supply  House 56 

Ward,  Lewis  J 56 

Insecticides 

Blanchard,  Jas.  A.  Co 9 

Good,  Jas 9 

Horticultural  Chemical  Co 46 

Interstate  Chemical  Co 17 

Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Co 17 

Lafer.  J.  W 29 

Manhattan  Oil  Co 44 

Orchard  Supply  Co 22 

Pratt,  B.  G.  & Co 46 

Lighting  Systems 

Best  Street  Light  Co 48 

United  Factories  Co 48 

Manure  Spreaders 

Galloway,  William  57 

Nurserymen 

Abel,  C.  C.  & Co 40 

Austin,  J.  W 25 

Baldwin.  O.  A.  D 8 

Barnes  Nurseries  19 

Bauer.  J.  A 12 

Berckraans.  P.  J.  & Co 8 

Berrydale  Experiment  Gardens  33 

Blake,  William  25 

Blount,  Herbert  57 

Brunswick,  M.  & Co.  14 

Burbank,  Luther 10 

Capps  Bros 33 

Chapman,  Charles  E 57 
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Chattanooga  Nurseries  43 

Christy,  G.  32 

Cox.  U.  T 14 

Clarlnda  Nursery  23 

Dnlmont,  L.  C.  II 57 

Davis  County  Nurseries  23 

DLiilleman,  L.  F 20 

Eagle  Pecan  Co 52 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries  8 

Fletcher  & Harrison  19 

German  Nurseries  8 

Gray’s  Nursery  57 

Harbor  Springs  Nurseries  32 

Herman  Grape  Nurseries  57 

Holsilifer  Bros 25 

Hopson,  W.  C 43 

Hu  bach,  Louis  25 

Kellogg,  R.  M 24 

Light  foot,  II 23 

Lightfoot,  John  43 

Mail  Order  Nurseries  8 

Myer  & Son  43 

New  Haven  Nurseries  47 

Oak  Lawn  Nurseries  32 

Parsons  Wholesale  Nurseries  33 

Peru  Nursery,  The  33 

Peyton  & Barnes  46 

Pioneer  Nursery  25 

Rogers,  H.  C 46 

Scribner,  Louis  F 19 

Seligman  Plant  Co 33 

Simpson,  II.  M.  & Sons  45 

Stark  Bros.  N.  & O.  Co 6-15-36-47 

Storrs  & Harrison  Co 12 

Sunny  Slope  Nursery  Co 40 

Tennessee  Wholesale  Nursery  25 

Townsend,  E.  W.  & Co 55 

Tribble  Bros 57 

Vogelgesang,  John  A 33 

Western  New  York  Nurseries  8 

Whitten,  C.  E.  Nurseries 10 
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DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT 


The  Garden  Spot  of  the  World  Today 


IS  LOCATED  IN  THE  IMMEDIATE  VICINITY  OF 


YELLOW  PINE,  WASHINGTON  COUNTY,  ALABAMA 

If  not  you  SHOULD  know  it,  and  you  should  know  also  of  the  wonderful  opportunity  that  is  presented  in  this  land  of  “Sunshine,  Fruit  and 
Flowers,”  for  those  who  desire  to  successfully  engage  in  fruit  raising,  market  gardening  and  general  farming. 


HOMESEEKERS! 


Scientific 

accomplishing  wonders 
in  this  three  and  four-crop- 
a-year  country. 


THE  STORY  IN  A NUT  SHELL 

If  you  will  carefully  read  the  facts  that  are  herein  briefly  set 
forth,  it  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  you  in  touch  with  an  oppor- 
tunity such  as  in  all  probability  was  never  before  presented  to  you. 

No  doubt  you  already  know  that  the  South  has  for  some  time 
past,  and  is  today,  making  very  wonderful  strides  in  the  way  of 
development,  but  if  you  have  not  made  a special  study  of  the  situa- 
tion you  will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  really  great  that  develop- 
ment has*  been.  Take  as  an  illustration  the  City  of  Birmingham, 
Alabama.  The  increase  in  population  there  during  the  past  ten 
years,  according  to  the  recent  census  was  245  per  cent — one  of 
the  largest  in  the  whole  country 
— and  all  through  Alabama  the 
growth  and  development  has 
been  such  as  to  warrant  the 
statement  that  southward  the 
course  of  empire  is  steadily  and 
rapidly  taking  its  way. 

The  fact  is  that  the  South  has 
taken  on  a great  boom  recently 
and  land  values  are  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  about  a dollar  per 
acre  per  month,  in  view  of  which 
it  will  not  be  hard  to  understand 
that  a purchase  of  land  made 
just  at  this  time  will  in  the  near 
future  afford  a very  handsome 
profit. 

PROFITS — The  profits  which  an 
agriculturist  can  take  from  his 
farm  depends  upon  his*  energy. 

Some  land  in  Southern  Alabama 
produces  an  annual  profit  of 
over  $1,000  per  acre.  For  usual 
trucking  an  income  of  from  $75 
to  $250  per  acre  per  year  is  about 
right.  Ordinary  farm  crops,  such 
as  cotton,  corn  and  hay,  should 
net  about  $25  per  acre. 

HEALTH  CONDITIONS — Good 
health  is  the  birthright  of  this 
district.  There  are  no  local  dis- 
eases and  dozens  of  people  living  here  will  tell  you  that 
their  lives  have  been  prolonged  by  moving  to  this  section, of 
the  country.  With  an  elevation  of  300  feet  above  the  sea 
and  an  almost  even  temperature  throughout  the  season — 
with  pure  water  and  successful  harvests — why  should  not  a 
man  be  healthy  and  happy? 

CLIMATE — The  Government  has  kept  a record  of  climate 
conditions  in  this*  territory  for  a third  of  a century,  and 
the  average  temperature  is  found  to  be  about  70  degrees  for 
all  seasons.  The  elevation  above  sea  level  on  our  land  is 
about  300  feet,  which  assures  cool  summers  and  mild  win- 
ters. The  Gulf  breeze  sweeps  this'  land,  but  as  we  are  55 
miles  from  the  Gulf,  the  salt  from  the  ocean  is  dropped  be- 
fore the  winds  reach  our  district.  This  makes  the  climate 
about  right — never  too  hot,  never  too  cool. 

MARKETS — We  are  nearer  the  center  of  population  than 
New  York  City.  Produce  shipped  today  will  reach  the  chief 
Northern  markets  tomorrow,  and  the  big  Southern  markets 
are  within  two  to  six  hours  from  our  lands.  Local  demand 
is  always  good,  and  Northern  freight  rates  are  much  less 
than  from  Florida  or  Texas 

TITLES — When  payments  are  completed  we  deliver  to  you 
Warranty  Deed  with  abstract  showing  chain  of  title  from 
the  United  States  Government  to  you. 

SOIL — The  soil  varies  from  a iight  sandy  loam  to  a dark 
sandy  loam,  underlaid  with  yellow-to-red  clay  sub-soil.  No 
rock.  The  sandy  nature  of  the  upper  strata  absorbs  rain 
immediately,  while  the  under  strata  of  clay  retains  the 
moisture  and  feeds  it  to  the  growing  plants  in  dry  times. 

CROPS — Most  anything  may  be  grown  profitably  here. 

Grains,  grasses,  small  fruits,  vegetables,  nuts,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, sugar  cane  and  melons  thrive  in  this  section.  Profit- 
able crops  of  the  following  are  raised:  Irish  and  sweet  po- 

tatoes, tomatoes,  cabbage,  celery,  beans,  asparagus,  peas, 
rice,  corn,  oats,  cucumbers,  figs,  pears,  peaches,  grapes, 
berries,  pecan  nuts,  melons,  grape  fruit,  sugar  cane,  poul- 
try, tobacco,  cotton,  etc.  The  famous  Satsuma  Oranges 
thrive  in  the  dark  sandy  loam.  Flowers  of  all  kinds  are 
plentiful. 

WATER — Excellent  drinking  water  may  be  obtained  any- 
where upon  our  land  by  drilling  from  15  to  40  feet.  This 
territory  is  noted  for  its  fine  water. 

RAINFALL  AND  DRAINAGE — Rainfall  is  ample  and  well 
distributed.  Severe  storms  are  very  unusual.  The  rain 
comes  in  frequent  showers  of  short  duration.  The  soil 
readily  absorbs’  the  water.  The  land  is  just  sufficiently 
rolling  to  insure  natural  drainage.  The  most  frequent 
showers  come  during  the  very  months  when  most  needed. 
FERTILIZATION — Many  farmers  use  no  fertilizer  what- 
ever. We  note,  however,  that  those  who  do  use  fertilizer 
of  some  kind  are  able  to  mature  their  crops  earlier  and  get 
larger  yields.  We  advise  the  use  of  common  barnyard  ma- 
nure. 

HELPFUL  NEIGHBORS — The  finest  people  imaginable  are 
to  be  found  in  the  towns  and  rural  districts.  They  will  wel- 
come you  into  their  midst  and  help  you  in  various*  ways  to 
get  started.  If  you  are  an  inexperienced  farmer  they  will 
gladly  give  you  their  help  and  advice. 

FIVE-ACRE  ORCHARDS — Our  nursery  department  will 
plant  you  a five-acre  orchard  and  take  care  of  it  for  five 
years,  if  you  wish.  This  is  not  a regular  business  of  ours, 
but  we  . have  competent  men  who  will  plant  and  oversee 
your  orchard.  In  many  other  ways  we  are  prepared  to  be 
of  service  to  you.  Your  success  in  a measure  is  our  success, 
and  we  help  you  get  properly  started. 

NO  MORE  CHEAP  LANDS — The  fact  that  a few  acres  of 
land  well  cultivated  will  quickly  build  a fortune  has 
tempted  many  to  leave  the  city  and  take  up  lands  in  the 
South  and  West;  but  there  is  a limit  to  the  amount  of  good 
land  left  to  be  taken  up.  There  is  mighty  little  good  land 
left  convenient  to  good  railroads  that  can  be  bought  for 
less  than  $50  per  acre.  There  are  lots  of  “wild  lands,  for- 
ty miles  from  nowhere,”  offered  at  from  $8  to  $20,  but  you 
don’t  want  to  take  your  family  to  a wilderness! 

The  man  who  wants  to  get  good  land  at  a low  price 
can’t  make  $25  per  acre  buy  better  land  anywhere  than  we 
offer  you.  Besides,  the  opportunity  is  here.  All  the  exper- 
imental work  is  over — this  vicinity  has  been  farmed  suc- 
cessfully for  many  years.  The  land  we  offer  you  is  the 
same  kind  of  soil  as  the  developed  farms  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. What  these  farmers  have  done  in  the  past  you  can  do. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  you  go  to 
Alabama  and  become  a farmer.  You  can  stay  where  you 
are  and  purchase  yourself  a farm  as  an  investment.  There 
is  no  investment  so  secure;  so  certain  of  large  returns  as  a 
farm  in  some  good  agricultural  region.  It  is  indeed  quite 
an  opportunity  to  be  able  to  procure  one  of  these  farms  for 
$25  per  acre  and  upon  terms  so  easy  and  liberal  as  we  offer. 

We  doubt  that  there  ever  again  will  be  offered  a chance 
like  this  to  get  really  good  land  in  a healthy  realm  and 
where  nature  is  so  lavish  with  her  rains,  at  so  low  a price. 


Now  Being  Offered 
SPECIALLY  PRODUCTIVE 


in  APDC  CULF  COAST 
IU"AUlil.  FARMLANDS 

Price — $25  an  acre  and  up. 
Terms— $5  a month  and  up. 


INVESTORS* 


If  business  keeps 
you  North  in  the 
Summer,  spend 
your  Winters  in  Alabama, 
in  comfort  and  at  a profit. 


TWO  NEW  TOWN  SITES 

ForBusiness  and  fBuTI-er-  A Few 
Residence  Pur-  f 
poses  (B 


Here  are  Two 
New  Towns 
ALPHA  and 
OMEGA 
Founded under 
the  most 
auspicious 
conditions  in 
the  very  midst 
of  the  finest 
farming  land 
that  America 
can  boast  of. 


Choice  Lots 

For  Sale 

HeaungSprings 


Yellow  Pine 


They  are  the 
first  towns  es 
tablishedbythe 
Washington 
and  Choctaw 
Railway  and 
they  are 
being  offered 
at  low 
prices  and  on 
easy 

payments. 


The  offer  we  make  will  appeal  to  all  far-seeing  people. 
It  offers  a chance  to  procure  that  independence  which  only 
the  sense  of  land-ownership  can  give  a man. 

What  a satisfaction  it  is  to  know  that  you  own  a farm; 
a real  farm,  a body  of  land  where  the  proper  application  of 
your  intelligence  and  energy  will  produce  an  income  of  from 
$75  to  $1,000  per  acre  every  year. 

Think  it  over— and  come  South! 


SPLENDID  WINTER  HOMES 

To  provide  for  the  great  tide  of  immigration  that  is 
flocking  to  the  Washington  and  Choctaw  lands,  we  have 
established  in  the  midst  of  our  holdings  the  towns  of  Alpha 
and  Omega,  where  business  houses  may  conveniently  cater 
to  the  needs  of  those  who  already,  and  in  the  near  future 
will  locate  in  the  adjoining  territory.  These  new  towns  als*o 
will  provide  attractive  home  surroundings  for  those  who 
desire  to  reside  in  the  S®uth  during  the  inclement  winters 
of  the  North.  These  town  lots  we  are  now  offering  at  such 
iow  prices  and  on  such  easy  terms  of  payment  that  they  are 
certain  to  be  rapidly  taken  up.  We  are  not,  however,  mak- 
ing their  opening  an  occasion  for  the  burning  of  red  fire  or 
the  booming  of  cannon.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  modestly 
established  as  the  natural  outcome  of  a growing  and  thriv- 
ing community  and  their  rapid  development  from  now  on 
is  a foregone  conclusion. 

STRAWBERRIES  $640  PER  ACRE 


“Strawberries  are  a decided  success  here,  with  a market 
for  more  than  can  be  grown.  On  an  acre  of  ground  this 
year  I have  express  receipts  to  show -a  sale  of  $640  worth 
of  berries  after  deducting  all  express  charges.  My  field 
will  be  more  than  doubled  next  year.  There  is  a big  oppor- 
tunity here  for  berry  growers.”  (Signed) — W.  P.  Brock. 

BEANS,  TWO  CROPS,  $180 

“I  have  been  a farmer  in  this  locality  for  12  years,  com- 
ing here  from  West  Virginia,  where  I farmed.  I like  this 
country  better  and  so  does  my  family.  Raising  beans  has 
been  a hobby  of  mine  and  I grow  two  crops  a year;  they  net 
me  $90  an  acre  each  crop  and  the  market  can  take  more 
than  I can  grow.”  (Signed) — G.  B.  Anvil. 

U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  HELPS — At  Fruitdale,  which  lies  in 
close  proximity  to  the  Washington  & Choctaw  lands,  and 
which  als->  is  the  principal  town  of  Washington  County,  the 
United  States  Government  has  an  experimental  station  with 
salaried  representatives  in  charge  whose  business  and 
pleasure  it  is  to  advise  and  assist  settlers  along  lines  that 
will  be  a material  help  to  them  in  obtaining  the  best  re- 
sults. Such  assistance  is  a great  boon  to  s*ettlers  in  a new 
district  and  is  an  advantage  not  to  be  overlooked. 


FACTS  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 

WAGON  ROADS — Washington  County  is  favorably  known  for  its 
go  Yd  wagon  roads.  A regular  fund  is  maintained  and  a Board  of 
Commissioners  elected  to  look  after  roads  and  bridges.  As  new 
territories  are  settled  up  the  roads  are  improved  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  traffic. 

CLEARING — It  will  cost  but  little  to  clear  this  land  for  cultiva- 
tion. The  large  timber  has  been  cut  off,  and  there  only  remains 
some  large  stumps  and  a few  small  trees.  There  is  no  underbrush 
to  speak  of.  The  large  stumps  are  full  of  pitch  and  can  be  read- 
ily burned  out — in  fact,  they  are  so  scatterd  that  many  farmers 

do  not  remove  them  the  first 
year,  but  plow  around  them. 
BUILDING — Lumber  is  very  cheap 
in  the  South,  finished  pine  only 
costing  about  $13  per  thousand 
feet,  delivered.  The  lumber  mills 
sell  unfinished  lumber  at  very 
low  prices’.  They  throw  much 
lumber  into  the  “dump”  that  is 
valuable  for  many  purposes  and 
can  be  obtained  for  the  hauling. 
A four-room  bungalow  can  be 
built  for  $150  to  $200.  No  provi- 
sion has  to  be  made  for  cold 
weather  and  heating. 

VALUE — As*  soon  as  you  im- 
prove your  land  it  will  have  the 
value  of  the  lands  that  are  im- 
proved there  now.  If  you  buy  for 
investment  only  and  the  neigh- 
boring farm  is  improved,  the 
value  of  your  farm  will  be  in- 
creased. The  laud  is  now  worth 
many  times  what  we  are  asking 
for  it,  and  as  more  people  settle 
there  land  values*  will  rapidly 
3oar  upward. 

WHO  CAN  BUY— We  will  sell 
this  land  to  any  white  man  or 
woman  with  a clean  record.  We 
do  not  want  disreputable  people 
here,  as  this  colony  is  located  among  some  of  the  best  peo- 
ple of  the  South. 

PRICE  AND  TERMS — $25  per  acre,  $1.00  per  acre  down, 
and  50  cents  per  acre  per  month.  Any  size  farms  in  multi- 
ples of  five  acres,  but  not  more  than  40  acres  sold  to  one 
person.  Five  per  cent  discount  if  you  pay  one-third  down, 
one-third  in  one  year,  and  the  other  one-third  in  two  years. 
Ten  per  cent  discount  if  you  pay  all  cash.  No  interest,  and 
no  taxes  till  you  get  your  deed. 

CUCUMBERS  EASY  TO  GROW — One  hundred  and  fifty 

crates  of  cucumbers  is  an  average  crop  per  acre.  They 
bring  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  crate,  depending  upon  earli- 
ness to  market.  This  means  an  income  in  excess  of  $200 
per  acre  from  that  source  ar.d  another  crop  may  be  grown 
the  same  year  on  the  s’ame  ground.  Cucumbers  are  shipped 
by  carload  from  this  locality. 

TOMATOES  ARE  MONEY  GETTERS — An  acre  of  this 
land  will  produce  under  proper  cultivation  about  200  crates 
of  early  tomatoes.  They  are  a quick,  profitable  crop  and 
are  frequently  grown  between  the  trees  of  an  orchard. 
They  may  be  planted,  grown  and  marketed  all  in  ninety 
days,  and  the  local  demand  is  very  large  for  them.  If  suf- 
ficient acreage  is  contracted  for  the  company  will  put  in  a 
canning  plant  to  take  care  of  surplus.  We  co-operate  with 
our  farmers  and  help  them  to  succeed. 

IRISH  POTATOES  ARE  A WINNER — Two  crops  of  Irish 
potatoes  can  be  raised  and  marketed  every  year.  The  pro- 
fessional grower  will  get  about  150  bus'hels  to  the  acre  and 
properly  marketed  they  will  average  $1.00  per  bushel.  Po- 
tatoes have  always  been  a very  successful  product  in  this 
region,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  are  grown  makes 
the  crop  an  especially  valuable  one  for  the  early  markets. 
They  are  invariably  a sure  crop. 

HANDSOME  PROFITS  IN  CABBAGE— One  of  the  truck 

grower's  old  stand-bys  is’  cabbage.  It  is  easy  to  handle,  is 
bulky  and  fills  the  crate  quickly,  selling  generally  at  $1.25 
per  crate.  A profit  of  from  $200  to  $250  an  acre  is  the  gen- 
erally conceded  margin  from  cabbage  shipped  North.  Thd 
local  market  is  especially  good. 

CANE  NEARLY  GROWS  ITSELF — Sugar  cane  is  an  easy 
crop.  In  barrels  the  syrup  brings  30  cents  a gallon;  in 
cans  50  cents,  and  one  acre  yields*  from  450  to  600  gallons. 
If  we  can  persuade  our  settlers  to  put  in  200  acres  or  more 
cf  sugar  cane,  the  Company  will  establish  a mill  for  syrup 
making.  Cane  is  never  a failure,  but  always  a staple,  and 
always  in  demand. 

AN  IDEAL  STOCK  COUNTRY — Hogs  in  Washington 

County  thrive  wonderfully.  When  fed  on  pinders  and  vel- 
vet beans  and  finished  on  small  grain  or  corn,  they  make 
the  finest  pork  in  the  world.  When  farrowed  in  January, 
February  or  March,  they  are  ready  for  pasture  in  May,  and 
reach  their  most  profitable  weights  in  August,  when  prices 
are  the  highest.  The  cost  is  practically  nothing,  as  pinders 
and  velvet  beans  furnish  a continuous  feed  and  the  expense 
in  raising  small  grain  and  corn  is*  comparatively  slight. 
SICKNESS  OR  DEATH — We  will  suspend  payments,  if  de- 
sired, when  you  are  sick.  In  case  of  total  disability  or 
death  during  payment  period,  land  deeded  without  further 
payment. 

TOMORROW  NEVER  COMES — Don’t  Delay,  Act  NOW. 

There  is  no  better  land  offer  being  made  in  the  country  to- 
day, and  these  valuable  farms  will  not  last  long.  The 
quicker  your  application  is  received  the  better  location  you 
will  get.  Reserve  your  farm  TODAY. 

LEARN  THE  FACTS — All  we  ask  of  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  farming  and  fruit  growing  is*  that  they  take  the 
time  to  learn  the  actual  facts  as  they  bear  upon  the  land 
now  being  offered  by  the  Washington  & Choctaw  Land  Co. 
We  know  absolutely  that  there  is  no  land  proposition  on  the 
market  today — nor  is  there  likely  to  be  in  the  future — that 
presents  anything  like  so  great  an  opportunity  as  we  are 
offering  just  at  this  time. 


GOOD  LAND  $25  AN  ACRE  and  Up  on  EASY  PAYMENTS 


Washington  and  Choctaw  Land  Co. 

6154  Times  Building 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Get  Our  Free  Booklet 

Mail  this  coupon  or  send  us  your  name  on  a 
postal  card  to  the  WASHINGTON  & CHOCTAW 
LAND  CO.,  6154  Times  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
we  will  send  you  a handsome  illustrated  booklet 
telling  all  about  our  lands. 
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A Washington  grower  got 
$2.37  a box  for  his  Stark  Delicious 

MR.  DICK  HART,  a successful  orchardist  of  the  Yakima  Valley 
has  just  sold  his  1910  crop  of  Stark  Delicious  apples  at  $2.37  1-2 
per  box,  the  buyer  to  take  all  grades  and  do  everything  but 
pick  the  fruit.  But  Mr.  Hart  himself  tells  the  story  best; 

Toppenish,  Wash.,  Oct.  6,  1910. 

Have  just  sold  my  1910  crop  of  Stark  Delicious,  buyer  to  take  all  sizes  and  grades  at  $2.37  1-2  per  box.  Buyer 
furnishes  lining  and  wrapping  paper,  grades  and  packs  the  apples  and  nails  them  up. 

Spitzenburg  has  always  been  the  highest  price  apple  in  this  Valley.  This  year  the  average  price  of  Spitzenburg  is 
about  $1.50  per  box;  grower  to  do  the  packing,  grading,  etc.,  so  you  see  the  Delicious  is  selling  for  a dollar  more 
than  any  other  variety.  My  orchard  is  seven  years  old;  this  is  the  third  crop.  Some  trees  this  year  produced  as 
high  as  ten  boxes.  (Signed)  Dick  Hart 

Mr.  Hart  planted  Stark  Delicious  seven  years  ago  because  he  saw  its  future;  he 
planted  Stark  Delicious  in  the  face  of  criticism  and  in  spite  of  his  fellow  Planters 
prejudice  in  favor  of  Spitzenburg  and  other  “older  and  better-tried  varieties  adapted  to 
Yakima  Valley  conditions.  To-day  his  fruit  outsells  the  best  fruit  of  these  same  neighbors 
orchards  by  $1.00  a box. 

Mr  P D.  Southworth,  owner  of  the  Sunset  Ranch  in  Lincoln  County,  New  Mexico,  has  300 
Stark  Delicious  trees  in  his  orchard.  He  sold  his  1910  crop  a few  days  ago  for  $2.15  Per 
Roswell— the  highest  wholesale  price  ever  paid  for  apples  in  that  country.  Mr.  Southworth  s letter 
is  an  interesting  one,  especially  when  coupled  with  a letter  from  the  concern  who  bought  the  truit. 
Here  are  both  letters  for  ybu  to  read. 


From  Mr.  Southworth 

Sunset  Ranch,  N.  M.,  Oct.  11,  1910 
I have  25  acres  of  bearing  orchard,  all  trees  from  the  Stark 
Nurseries.  About  300  of  these  trees  are  Stark  Delicious.  These 
trees  up  to  last  year,  when  I purchased  the  ranch,  were  utterly 
neglected.  Last  year  I got  26  boxes  of  Delicious  and  this  year  I 
sold  300  boxes  at  $2.15  f.  o.  b.  Roswell,  the  highest  wholesale  price 
ever  received  for  as  large  a Quantity  of  apples  in  this  country. 
These  apples  were  shipped  all  over  the  United  States  by  customers 
of  the  Gross-Miller  Grocery  Co.  For  my  other  varieties,  which 
are  Black  Ben,  Champion  and  Commerce,  I am  receiving  $2.00  per 
box  f.  o.  b.  Roswell.  Prof.  Powell  told  me  that  the  apples  were 
the  most  beautiful  he  had  ever  seen  in  all  his  wide  experience  and  I 
felt  that  to  be  a considerable  complimeht,  „ 

(Signed)  P.  D.  Southworth 


From  the  Wholesaler 

Roswell,  New  Mexico,  Oct.,  17,  1910 
We  handled  all  of  P.  D.  Southworth's  Stark  Delicious  which  was 
about  300  boxes.  We  marketed  them  here  in  Roswell:  they  sold  at 
$3.00  per  box.  Some  of  these  apples  were  shipped  to  Illinois 
Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  and  the  recipients  would 
answer,  “A  very  appropriate  name,  the  most  Delicious  apple  we 
ever  ate,  etc.”  We  had  good  success  with  them  and  only  regret 
we  could  not  get  more  as  we  have  calls  for  them  and  all  we  can  say 
is,  “all  gone.” 

(Signed)  Gross-Miller  Grocery  Co. 

By  Fred  Miller,  Sec. 


Mr.  S.  F.  Burgess  of  Chelan  County,  Washington,  has  36  nine-year-old  trees  of  Stark  Delicious. 
He  recently  sold  his  1910  crop  from  the  36  trees  for  $1,500.00,  receiving  $3.25  per  box  for  250  boxes 
and  from  $2.00  to  $2.50  for  the  balance.  His  letter,  however,  tells  the  whole  story: 

Cashmere,  Wash. 

I have  36  Stark  Delicious  trees  nine  years  old.  They  began  bearing  the  third  year  and  have  borne  every  year  since,  ‘he  largest  crop  being 
moth  than  any  other  in  my  orchard.  If  I ever  plant  another  orchard  one-half  of  it  will  be  to  Stark  Delicious.  (Signed)  S.  F.  Burges* 

Stark  Delicious  will  do  for  you  what  it  is  doing  for  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Southworth,  Mr.  Burgess  and 
scores  of  other  orchardists  throughout  the  country;  it  will  make  you  money— more  money  than  any 
other  variety.  Not  only  has  it  topped  these  and  other  markets  this  year,  but  it  did  so  last  year,  tae 
year  before,  and  the  year  before  that.  Since  you  are  in  the  business  of  fruit  growing  for  profit,  why 
not  plant  the  variety  that  will  yield  you  the  maximum  of  profit.  Stark  Delicious  will  do  it. 

Eventually  you  will  plant  this  apple,  and  on  a large  scale.  Your  natural  desire  to  make  the 
most  of  your  opportunities  will  lead  you  to  do  it.  Then  why  not  do  it  this  coming  spring. 
it  off  another  year?  Remember  that  a tree  planted  this  year  is  a year  nearer  bearing  and  profit  than 

one  planted  next  year. 

The  propagating  end  of  our  business  has  produced  ten  million  apple  trees  this  year-three  million  of  that  number 
are  Stark  Delicious;  splendid,  healthy,  perfectly-rooted  one-year  trees- the  best  fSr 

modern  methods  can  produce.  They  are  the  kind  of  trees  that  grew  $2.37  1-2  fruit  for  Mr.  Hart,  $2  15  fruit  for  Mr. 
Southworth,  and  a $1,500  crop  for  Mr.  Burgess— the  kind  that  will  make  you  a highly  profitable  orchard. 

Remember  there  is  only  one  genuine  Stark  Delicious  and  only  three  million  trees  to  suppD  enthusiastic  planters  of  ‘he  entire  country^  The 
demand  is  unusually  active,  greater  than  last  year  when  we  sold  nearly  two  million  trees  of  this  one  va  y.  y 

orcjer— the  earlier  you  do  it,  the  better  able  we  will  be  to  take  care  of  it.  Send  it  in  now  to-day. 

General  Stock 

While  most  of  this  page  is  devoted  to  telling  you  of  Stark  Delicious  and  its  wonderful  1910  market  record,  do  not 
forget  that  we  are  general  nurserymen,  that  our  stock  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  nursery  w°r  ^ 

in  all  classes  of  fruit  trees,  small  fruits,  ornamentals,  roses,  shade  trees,  etc.,  contains  every  J Y pvnpripnrp 

tion.  Your  order  we  can  fill,  little  or  big,  with  the  best  trees  of  the  best  varieties  that  86  years  of  continuous  experience 
and  modern  scientific  methods  can  produce— the  kind  of  trees  that  will  please  you  and  produce  results. 

STARK  LITERATURE.  Have  you  a copy  of  the  new  Supplement  to  the  Stark  Year  B°ok  for  J ^ents^to  Cpav  postage This 

you  free.  The  Stark  Year  Book  for  1910— a text-book  for  the  American  tree  planter— will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents  p y p g • 
book  is  complete  with  32  full  page  illustrations  of  fruits  and  flowers  in  natural  colors. 

Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  & Orchards  Co. 
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PPLES  AT  RETAIL 

The  Fruit-Grower  Man  Makes  the  Round 
of  Apple  Markets,  with  a Camera 

Who  buys  your  apples?  That  is, 
who  is  the  “ultimate  consumer” — the 
man  who  buys  them  the  last  time?  Is 
he  a man  who  pays  a good  price  for 
high-grade  fruit,  or  is  your  fruit  sold 
from  peddlers’  carts  at  a much  lower 
price? 

Not  many  apple  growers,  perhaps, 
have  thought  of  what  is  finally  to  be 
done  with  their  fruit,  but  as  apple  pro- 
duction increases — as  it  surely  will  in- 
crease-—then  this  matter  will  be  given 
more  attention.  This  month  The  Fruit- 
Grower  presents  some  illustrations, 
made  from  photographs  of  fruit  dis- 
plays at  holiday  season.  Among  other 
things,  they  show  that  only  the  very 
best  of  apples  are  adapted  to  this  class 
of  trade — for  the  low-grade  apples  seek 
a lower  level. 

The  editor  of  The  Fruit-Grower  has 
recently  visited  a number  of  fruit  mar- 
kets in  large  cities,  to  study  the  apple 
business  from  the  marketing  end. 
There  is  the  place  to  find  just  what 
the  disinterested  public  thinks  of  your 
fruit. 

The  first  place  visited  was  a St.  Jo- 
seph grocery  store,  Whitham’s.  One 
of  our  illustrations  shows  his  window 
display  in  late  summer,  and  another 
picture  shows  individual  baskets  taken 
from  this  window.  These  baskets  are 
fancy  Japanese  baskets,  which  sell  at 
high  prices  in  Japanese  shops.  Sold  on 
a grocery-store  profit,  they  are  not  so 
expensive,  and  many  of  these  baskets 
were  sold  during  the  season.  Mixed 
fruits  were  used  in  filling  them,  and 
ribbons  to  match  the  prevailing  colors 
of  the  fruit  were  used.  These  baskets 
attracted  much  attention,  and  the  pro- 
prietor of  tne  store  saj  s that  their  use 
has  greatly  increased  his  trade  in 
fruits  of  high  quality  He  says  that  the 
placard  in  the  window,  urging  the  use 
of  baskets  of  fruits  as  presents  fox- 
friends,  instead  of  using  flowers,  can- 
dies, etc.,  was  very  effective  in  creat- 


price.  After  Jonathans  are  gone,  Wine- 
sap  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  sort. 

St.  Louis  is  also  a great  Jonathan 
market — and  St.  Louis  also  contains  a 
great  many  persons  who  will  pay  fancy 
prices  for  old-time  Janets,  or  Genitons, 
as  they  are  commonly  known.  Every 
season  The  Fruit-Grower  receives  let- 
ters from  St.  Louis  people  who  wrant 
to  get  this  old  apple  for  their  own  use. 
Mr.  E.  C.  Simmons  of  the  great  Sim- 
mons Hardware  Company  has  recent- 
ly inquired  for  several  barrels  of  Gen- 
itons, for  he  remembers  the  crispness, 
the  juiciness  and  the  rich  flavor  of 
1 this  good  old-time  apple.  From  St. 
Louis  north,  along  the  Mississippi 
j River  hills,  used  to  be  a great  Geniton 
country,  yet  the  culture  of  this  varl- 
I ety  has  been  neglected. 

Fancy  Fruit  Markets  in  Cleveland,  O. 

Chandler  & Rudd  operate  a number 
of  high-grade  retail  grocery  stores  in 
Cleveland,  and  they  make  a specialty 
of  fi-uits  of  highest  quality.  We  were 
fortunate  in  timing  our  visit  to  Cleve- 
land, for  we  were  present  at  the  open- 
ing of  a new  store  in  the  aristocratic 
residence  section,  and  saw  the  display 
of  fancy  apples  made  at  that  time 

“Jonathan  is  the  only  apple  that 
grows,”  said  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
apple-buying  department  for  all  the 
stores.  “We  handle  other  sorts,  of 
Jonathan,  and  it  is  the  best  all-around 
market  apple  I have  ever  seen.  When 
we  can  get  good,  sound  Jonathans, 
we  never  have  any  dissatisfied  cus- 
tomers.” 

We  noted  that  baskets  of  small  Jon- 
athans were  most  numerous,  and  in 
answer  to  our  query  the  man  in 
charge  said  he  preferred  the  smaller 
sizes. 

“We  bought  several  carloads  of  Jon- 
athans this  year  which  run  150  apples 
to  the  box.  I know  lots  of  people  say 
they  don’t  want  the  small  apples,  but 
we  do.  The  smaller  apples  keep  so 


FANCY  BEN  DAVIS  IN  A FANCY  BASKET 
This  package  deserved  better  fruit — but  the  apples  were  beautiful  enough  to 

sell  on  their  looks. 


ing  trade — and  the  fruit  market  was 
helped  accordingly. 

On  the  St.  Joseph  market  the  Jona- 
than is  unquestionably  the  most  pop- 
ular variety — no  other  apple  will  sell 
with  Jonathan  when  the  latter  are  of 
good  quality  and  can  be  had  at  right 


much  better  than  the  larger  ones. 
Much  of  our  fruit  this  year  comes  from 
Washington  and  Idaho,  and  it  is  not  I 
holding  up  as  well  as  it  should;  the 
larger  apples  go  down  very  quickly, 
and  the  smaller  ones  are  much  more  j 
salable.  Of  course,  if  we  can  get  a | 


slightly  larger  apple  which  will  also 
hold  up  well,  that  is  the  one  we  want. 
We  have  had  apples  of  this  kind 
from  Colorado,  but  Colorado  packs  its 
apples  pooi’ly,  and  we  don’t  know  what 
we  are  buying  when  we  buy  their  fruit. 
If  Colorado  growers  will  grade  and 


rious  sizes,  and  the  package  was  not 
at  all  attractive. 

“Now  look  at  these,”  said  the  apple 
man,  as  he  pointed  to  baskets  of 
Northwestern  Baldwin,  packed  in 
same  sized  baskets.  The  Northwest- 
ern fruit  sold  for  $1.25  per  basket. 


TOR  SISTER. 
SWEETHEART  .OR 
SICK  FRIEND 

a basket  or 

teaaiED  Fruits 


A GROCERY  STORE  WINDOW  DISPLAY 
One  St.  Joseph  grocer  sold  many  baskets  through  this  sort  of  advertising. 
Attractive  packages  pay. 


pack  their  Jonathans  better,  then  they 
need  not  fear  the  apples  from  any 
other  section,  on  this  market.” 

The  small  Jonathans  to  which  this 
gentleman  referred  are  packed  in  or- 
dinary eight-pound  grape  baskets  (Cli- 
max baskets),  and  sprigs  of  laurel  are 
tucked  in  among  them;  these  baskets 
hold  just  two  dozen  of  the  small  ap- 
ples, and  the  package  retails  at  65 
cents  basket.  This  seems  a high  price 
for  apples,  but  sales  were  very  heavy, 
and  many  carloads  will  be  disposed  of 
during  the  season  at  this  price.  The 
packages  are  very  pretty,  and  there  is 
little  wonder  that  people  ax-e  attracted 
by  the  red  and  green  of  the  fi'uit  and 
foliage. 

Baskets  of  Grimes  Golden  were  put 
up  in  the  same  way — but  they  don’t 
sell  well.  We  were  told  that  fifteen 
boxes  of  good  Jonathans  will  be  sold 
to  one  box  of  Grimes.  Fancy  Rome 
Beauty  were  on  sale  at  10  cents  each; 
they  w-ere  very  large  and  very  beauti- 
ful, but  sales  were  slow. 

“We  get  a few-  Rome  Beauty  apples 
to  supply  those  who  w-ant  large,  at- 
tractive apples,  but  this  demand  is 
limited.  If  Rome  Beauty  were  the 
same  size  as  Jonathan  they  would  not 
sell  at  all.  The  size  of  the  apples, 
coupled  with  fairly  good  quality,  is 
what  sells  Rome  Beauty.” 

What  surprised  us  at  this  store  was 
tiie  lack  of  demand  for  Spitzenberg. 
Several  boxes  of  this  variety  from 
Hood  River  were  on  display,  but  few 
people  wanted  them.  Our  informant 
said  that  this  variety  may  sell  in  some 
markets,  but  that  Cleveland  people 
prefer  Jonathan. 

“Are  all  your  apples  from  the 
West?”  we  asked. 

“All  our  good  ones  are  this  sea- 
son,” was  the  reply.  “Not  that  East- 
ern districts  cannot  grow  good  apples, 
but  the  growers  or  packers  simply 
will  not  grade  and  pack  the  fruit  right. 
Here  are  some  Baldwins,  from  New 
York,  and  I want  you  to  look  at  them.” 

The  gentleman  pulled  several  bas- 
kets of  Baldwin  out  from  under  the 
counter — they  were  not  displayed  in 
the  open — and  while  the  apples  ap- 
peared to  be  sound,  they  were  of  va- 


holding between  a peck  and  a half 
bushel,  w'hile  the  New  York  apples 
sold  for  65  cents  for  same  quantity. 

“Why  is  it  that  Eastern  growers 
will  not  profit  by  the  experience  of 
their  Western  competitors?”  asked  the 
man.  “Use  the  influence  of  your  paper 
to  secure  the  adoption  of  better  meth- 
ods. The  East  can  produce  good  ap- 
ples, but  most  gi’owers  are  way  off  on 
their  grading  and  packing.  Markets 
like  this  are  the  ones  -which  pay  the 
fancy  prices.  The  low-grade  fruit,  or 
even  good  fruit  poorly  packed,  cannot 
be  sold  in  stores  like  ours,  but  must 
seek  the  places  where  they  will  bring 
a lower  price.  If  The  Fruit-Grower 
can  get  its  readers  to  practice  better 
methods  of  grading  and  packing,  it 
will  be  entitled  to  their  thanks  and  to 
the  everlasting  gratitude  of  those  of 
us  who  are  interested  in  the  selling 
end  of  the  business.” 

This  man  is  interested  in  a number 
of  stores  which  handle  fancy  apples, 
and  he  is  competent  authority  on  ma*- 
keting  apples.  The  various  stores  are 
models  of  neatness,  and  the  new  store 
on  Euclid  avenue  is  one  of  the  most 
atttractive  places  of  the  kind  in  the 
country.  No  store  can  be  more  com- 
plete, and  on  the  opening  night  it  was 
a most  beautiful  place.  It  was  almost 
in  the  nature  of  a society  event,  for 
the  people  of  the  swell  residence  dis- 
trict flocked  to  the  store  in  great  num- 
bers to  see  the  good  things  on  display. 

Detroit  Fruit  Markets. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  also  has  some  good 
retail  fruit  markets,  and  at  one  of 

“The 

Troutman 
Orchard 
Heaters” 

See  Pag'e  19 
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them — McMillan’s — we  found  Delicious 
apples  on  sale,  this  being  the  first 
year  this  variety  has  entered  that 
market.  The  gentleman  in  charge  of 
the  fruit  department  said  that  Deli- 
cious sells  well,  and  he  believes  it 
will  make  a great  record  as  a fancy 
dessert  apple.  Good-size  Delicious 
were  selling  at  10  cents  each,  or  $1.10 
a dozen,  and  Spitzenberg  of  about  the 
same  size,  or  a trifle  smaller,  were 
selling  at  half  the  price.  Here,  too, 
Jonathan  is  a favorite  apple,  and  the 
fruit  of  this  variety  on  sale  was  from 
Wenatchee. 

“They  are  good  apples  from  out 
West,”  said  the  fruit  man,  “but  in 
Washington  the  growers  seem  to  have 
gone  crazy  over  big  apples.  Their 


When  writing  advertisers,  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


down  quickly,  and  the  reputation  of 
the  fruit  has  been  injured.  Last  year 
we  had  lots  of  Jonathans  from  Colo- 
rado, and  the  fruit  was  of  very  fine 
quality.  I think  Colorado  grows  finer 
Jonathan  than  those  we  have  from 
Washington  and  Idaho,  but  last  year 
we  found  all  sizes  of  apples  packed  in 
together,  and  we  were  unable  to  sell 
the  fruit  to  advantage  by  the  dozen  or 
singly,  and  that’s  the  way  the  fancy 
market  sells  its  high-grade  apples.  The 
Colorado  Jonathan  were  firm  and 
sound,  the  apples  were  crisp  and  of 
very  fine  flavor,  but  when  we  found 
so  many  sizes  packed  together  we 
simply  had  to  buy  our  apples  else- 
where, for  we  must  have  our  apples 
uniform  in  size,  and  we  must  know 


35  cents  apiece;  the  next  size,  about 
three  and  a half-tier  apples,  sold  for 
25  cents  apiece,  and  still  smaller  ap- 
ples, called  “Baby  Delicious,”  sold  for 
10  cents  each.  This  store  makes  a 
feature  qf  baskets  of  mixed  fruits,  and 
at  this  season  apples  form  a very 
prominent  part  of  these  baskets.  In- 
stead of  using  fancy  baskets,  as  the 
St.  Joseph  groceryman  does,  Kunze 
uses  ordinary  market  baskets  or  other 
substantial  packages,  and  makes  a 
specialty  of  shipping  these  baskets  to 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Here  were 
found  some  Wenatchee  Winter  Ba- 
nana which  had  been  carefully  han- 
dled, and  they  showed  up  remarkably 
well,  with  few  bruises.  Delicious, 
however,  was  made  a specialty  by  this 


Fancher  Creek  Tested 
fSrees  Ship.  We|g§ 
and  Do  Well 

Take  pains  in  selecting  the  trees  you  are 
going  to  plant  this  winter  or  next  spring!  Find 
out  for  yourself,  beyond  a doubt,  that  the 
stock  is  started  light,  carefully  tested  and 
watched  all  the  time  it’s  growing  and  then 
shipped  so  it  will  reach  you  promptly  and  in 
perfect  condition — don't  take  some  grower’s 
word  for  it  that  these  important  things  have 
been  given  proper  attention  in  your  case! 

You  plant  trees  for  a lifetime,  and  it’s  es- 
sential that  you  first  buy  right.  If  you  order 
from  us,  you  will  get  the  benefit  of  our  long 
experience,  thorough  knowledge  and  splendid 
facilities  for  growing  trees — such  business-like 
methods  all  down  the  line  as  have  caused 
Luther  Burbank  to  select  us  as  distributers  of 
his  wonderful  new  Fruits,  Nuts  and  Berries. 

Whatever  kind  of  trees  you  want,  we’ll  sup- 
ply them — apples,  peaches,  plums,  pears,  cher- 
ries, nuts — and  we'll  show  you  what  care  in 
growing  and  intelligent  handling  of  orders,  can 
do — we’ll  supply  you  with  trees  that  will  make 
a splendid  growth,  right  from  the  start! 

Handsome  New  Price  List— Free 
If  You  Intend  to  Order 

1 Our  price  list  is  just  out — is  handsomely  il- 
lustrated and  contains  descriptions  of  hundreds 
I of  choice  things  that  grow  best  in  California, 

I but  will  succeed  elsewhere.  Free  if  you  in- 
' tend  to  order. 

Our  other  publications:  “California  Horti- 

culture,’’ 120  pages,  the  “how”  of  success  with 
trees  and  plants,  25c  postpaid:  “New  Products 
of  the  Trees,”  telling  of  the  new  tried-out 
Burbank  introductions  offered  by  us,  25c  post- 
paid. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Geo.  C.  Roeding,  President  and  Manager. 
BOX  G.  FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 

Established  1884.  Paid  Up  Capital  $200,000.00. 


INCLUDING 

Apple,  Cherry,  Pear, 
Plum  and  Quince 

Also  Roses,  Shrubs  and  Ornamental 
Trees.  Send  list  of  wants 
for  prices  to 

WESTERN  N.  Y.  NURSERIES 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers,  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


FANCY  BASKETS  OF  MIXED  FRUITS  SOLD  IN  ST.  JOSEPH 


large  apples  simply  will  not  stand  up 
after  being  shipped  across  the  coun- 
try, and  we  would  much  prefer  small- 
er apples,  of  finer  texture.  Look  at 
those  Jonathans,  and  you  will  see  that 
they  are  overgrown,  and  so  are  the 
Delicious.  The  flesh  is  soft,  breaks 


how  many  there  are  in  the  box.  When 
Colorado  can  furnish  us  Jonathan  ap- 
ples packed  in  this  way,  then  we  will 
be  able  to  take  great  quantities  of  this 
variety.  But  the  associations  there 
simply  must  change  their  style  of 
packing.” 


firm,  and  the  window  display  is  usual- 
ly of  this  variety  as  long  as  the  sup- 
ply lasts. 

Cther  Markets. 

Our  illustrations  show  marketing 
scenes  in  other  cities,  particularly  in 


SEEDS  AND  TREES 

THAT  GROW 

We  can  supply  best  hardy  Nursery 
Stock  of  all  kinds  at  moderate  prices. 
Also  full  line  of  Farm,  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds.  Our  new  25th  Anniver- 
sary catalogue  for  season  1911  will  be 
ready  December  15th.  Do  not  fail  to 
write  for  a copy  of  this  beautiful  book, 
full  of  information,  and  take  advantage 
of  our  Special  Anniversary  Offers. 

GERMAN  NURSERIES  AND  SEED  HOUSE 

BOX  99  BEATRICE,  NEB. 


When  writing  advertisers,  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


Our  quality  equals  the  best 
Oiir  Prices  do  the  rest. 

Catalogue  Free. 

MAIL  ORDER  NURSERIES 
WOOD  RIVER,  - NEBRASKA 


HEALTH  AND  INCOME 


Both  Kept  Up  on  Scientific  Food. 


Good  sturdy  health  helps  one  a lot 
to  make  money. 

With  the  loss  of  health  one’s  income 
is  liable  to  shrink,  if  not  entirely  dwin- 
dle away. 

When  a young  lady  has  to  make  her 
own  living,  good  health  is  her  best 
asset. 

“I  am  alone  in  the  world,”  writes  a 
Chicago  girl,  “dependent  on  my  own 
efforts  for  my  living.  I am  a clerk, 
and  about  two  years  ago  through  close 
application  to  work  and  a boarding- 
house diet,  I became  a nervous  in- 
valid, and  got  so  bad  off  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  me  to  stay  in  the  of- 
fice a half  day  at  a time. 

“A  friend  suggested  to  me  the  idea 
of  trying  Grape-Nuts  food  which  I did, 
making  it  a large  part  of  at  least  two 
meals  a day. 

“Today,  I am  free  from  brain-tire, 
dj’spepsia,  and  all  the  ills  of  an  over- 
worked and  improperly  nourished 
brain  and  body.  To  Grape-Nuts  I owe 
the  recovery  of  my  health,  and  the 
ability  to  retain  my  position  and  in- 
come.” 

Read  “The  Road  to  Wellville,”  in 
pkgs.  “There’s  a Reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


Here  again  Grimes  Golden  and  other 
light-colored  apples  were  slow  sale. 
The  apples  show  bruises  so  plainly 
that  they  are  not  attractive,  and  buy- 
ers do  not  take  to  them.  Winter  Ba- 
nana, of  course,  were  even  worse  in 
this  regard,  for  the  slightest  bruise  on 
one  of  these  apples  made  a black  spot. 
This  variety  can  never  become  a popu- 
lar market  sort,  unless  packed  careful- 
ly in  cotton,  and  placed  in  separate 
apartments  in  the  box 

The  apple  seller  was  justified  in 
finding  iault  witn  the  Jonathan  apples 
on  display.  When  shipped  these  ap- 
ples were  doubtless  perfect,  but  they 
were  not  perfect  when  we  saw  them. 
They  were  overgrown,  and  the  flesh 
had  begun  to  go  down;  the  tough  skin 
held  together,  hut  beneath  the  skin 
the  flesh  was  mushy,  of  a brownish 
color,  and  of  very  poor  quality.  Near- 
er the  core  the  flesh  was  firmer  and 
quality  was  good.  The  Delicious,  how- 
ever, had  begun  to  go  down  at  the 
core  first,  the  outside  being  firm  and 
sound,  but  the  center  was  breaking 
down.  The  smaller  apples  of  both  va- 
rieties were  of  much  better  quality. 

Chicago’s  Fruit  Markets. 

Chicago  has  a number  of  markets 
where  fancy  apples  can  he  found.  This 
is  another  great  Jonathan  market — in 
fact,  all  the  Eastern  retailers  told  us 
their  Jonathans  are  always  secured 
through  Chicago.  At  Kunze’s  we  found 
a great  display  of  Delicious,  some  spe-  j 
cimens  of  unusual  size  retailing  for  j 


Our  Shade  Trees  and  Evergreens* 
Money  Savers  and  Money  Makers 


Money  savers,  through  reduced  bills  for  fuel  and  paint— they  help  to  keep  your  house  warm 
in  the  winter  and  protect  it  against  sunshine  and  wind  all  the  year  'round.  Money  makers, 
because  they  actually  increase  the  value  of  your  place — make  it  worth  more  if  you  want  to  sea 
And  always,  our  trees  will  make  your  home  better,  more  pleasant,  more  enjoyable. 

Berckmans’  southern-grown  trees  succeed  all  over  the  South,  and  in  most  parts  of  the 
North  and  West  as  well.  They  are  always  reliable— the  result  of  our  54  \ ears  of  knowing  , 
how  to  grow  trees.  We  are  equipped  with  up-to-date  machinery  and  first-class  facilities, 
and  each  kind  of  tree  is  carefully  tested  and  watched  all  the  time  it  is  growing. 

BERCKMANS’  SOUTHERN-GROWN  TREES 

include  Maples,  Elms,  Oaks,  Poplars,  in  the  deciduous  trees;  among-  our  evergreens  are 
Pines,  Cedars,  Retinosporas,  J unipers  and  Arborvitaes,  Magnolias,  Camellias,  Laurels, 
Rhododendrons. 

Whatever  you  buy,  you'll  want  our  new,  handsomely  illustrated  Catalogue  jirst—  so 
send  for  it  now,  while  it’s  on  your  mind.  We  want  everybody  to  have  a copy  who  is 
goiug  to  order  very  soon,  trom  any  nursery. 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.,  Inc.  Fruitland  Nurseries,  Box  1070-F,  Augusta.  Ga. 
Landscape  Department  1070F,  Harison  Building 


. 


SAVE  MONEYvFRUIT  PLANTS 


Healthy,  northern-grown  «ock.  wJ|ch  will  produc° 
money-making  crops.  Strawberry.  Raspberry.  Black- 
berry. Currant,  Grape  Plants.  Etc. 


Read  GUARANTEE 


Every  plant  we  ship  Is  guaranteed  to  be  first  class 
and  true  to  name,  packed  to  reach  you  in  good  grow- 
ing condition  (by  express),  and  please  you,  op  your 
money  back.  , . . . . 

You  can  make  big  money  growing  good  berries, 
but  \ou  cannot  expect  to  grow  good  fruit  by  planting 
and  replanting  small  inferior  stock.  . . 

Our  plants  are  all  grown  on  new  ground  (this  being 
the  first  crop)  and  are  large,  heavy  rooted  and  free 

from  disease.  ....  ,, 

We  grow  them  by  the  million  on  our  own  ground 
and  know  what  we  are  selling.  That  is  why  busi- 
ness has  nearly  doubled  every  year  for  the  past 
twenty-two  years. 

We  can  save  you  money  on  100  plants  or  a car  load.  Qur  large  illustrated  catalogue 
Is  instructive  and  is.free  to  all  fruit  growers.  Write  for  it  today. 

O.  A.  D.  BALDWIN,  R.  D.  12,  Bridgman,  Mich. 
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A PHILADELPHIA  FRUIT  DISPLAY 

Note  the  packed  baskets  hanging  top  of  the  display.  Note  also  that  oranges  are  cheaper  than  apples,  as  indi- 
cated by  price  tags. 


Philadelphia  and  New  York.  New 
York  is  the  Spitzenberg  market  of  this 
country,  and  this  variety  is  a favorite 
there.  When  well  colored  the  apples 
will  sell  at  fancy  prices. 

Our  illustrations  tell  their  own 


Kunze’s  window,  selling  at  3f>  cents 
apiece,  to  the  apples  on  the  cart  which 
sell  at  rate  of  six  for  a nickel — but  the 
difference  is  not  so  much  in  the  vari- 
ety as  in  the  man  who  grew  and  pack- 
ed the  fruit.  Better  methods  of  han- 


it  is  packed  would  not.  recognize  it 
when  he  sees  it  on  the  fruit  stands. 

Several  things  were  impressed  upon 
us  by  this  study  of  the  markets: 

1.  The  prejudice  against  light-color- 
ed apples  is  well  founded,  unless  the 


‘LION 


BRAND’ 


DESTROY 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE  NOW 


WHILE  TREES  ARE  DORMANT 


Many  treen  not  sprayed  during- the  Fall  for  Beale 
die  during  the  winter.  One  tree  saved  means  more 
than  cost  of  spraying-  orchard.  Authorities  recom-  I 
mend  Fall  spraying-  more  than  ever. 

“LION  BRAND” 

LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 

is  acknowlepred  the  most  effective  and  safest  spray.  | 
Ready  for  immediate  use.  Sold  at  a pri<-e  lower 
than  can  be  made  at  home,  or  than  any  other  brand  I 
of  standard  insecticide. 

“LION  BRAND”  is  most  accurately  made,  of  the  i 
purest  ingredients,  and  most  economical  to  use. 
and  is  endorsed  by  Experimental  Stations  and 
prominent  fruit  g-rowers  everywhere. 

Largest  factories  in  the  world  and  twenty-two 
years  of  experience  back  of  them.  We  manufacture 
absolutely  nothing:  but  spraying  materials  and 
insecticides. 


Write  for  FREE  BOOK  on 

WHEN,  WHY  AND  HOW  TO  SPRAY 


THE  JAMES  A.  BLANCHARD  CO. 

503  Hudson  Terminal  Building,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Factories,  New  York  and  St.  Joseph,  Michigan 


When  writing  adveitisers,  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


A Wise  Precaution 

against  San  Jose  Scale  and  other  tree  pests.  Spray  now  with 

Good’s  Polish  Whale  Oil  Soap  No.  3 

It  will  protect  your  trees  from  injury  and  save  trouble 
and  loss  in  the  spring-.  Contains  nothing-  injurious. 
Enriches  the  soil.  Easily  dissolves  in  water.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
State  Experiment  Stations.  60-lbs.  $2.60;  100-lbs.  $4.60; 
larg-er  quantities  proportionately  less.  Send  for  free 
“Manual  of  Plant  Diseases.” 

James  Good,  Original  Maker  967  North  Front  St.,  Phil*. 


A CHRISTMAS  FRUIT  DISPLAY 

Everything-  is  here — Strawberries  from  Florida,  pineapples  from  Cuba,  grapes  from  New  York,  California  and  Spain, 
figs  from  Smyrna,  hothouse  grapes  from  England,  grapefruit  from  Florida,  oranges  from  California,  apples  from  every 
where — and  the  whole  exhibit  has  the  air  of  Christmas. 


dling  would  have  saved  most  of  these 
apples  from  the  push-cart,  for  their 
fall  in  the  marketing  scale  could  have 
been  prevented.  It  is  a great  mistake 
to  blame  the  variety,  when  very  often 
the  man  is  responsible  for  the  low 
price. 

Summary. 

It  would  be  a mighty  good  thing  if 
every  man  who  grows  apples  commer- 
cially could  make  a round  of  the  mar- 
kets and  see  just  how  the  fruit  shows 
up  when  offered  to  the  consumer.  It 
should  be  a part  of  every  grower’s 
education  to  watch  these  markets  and 
learn  from  his  observations.  Many  a 
man  who  is  so  proud  of  his  fruit  when 


apples  are  handled  with  the  greatest 
of  care  Separate  compartments  for 
individual  apples  are  to  be  recom- 
mended for  some  varieties.  YVhite 
Winter  Pearmain  seems  to  stand  the 
rough  handling  better  than  any  other 
light-colored  apple. 

2.  The  craze  for  large  apples  has 
resulted  in  lots  of  mushy  fruit  being 
put  on  the  market,  and  the  buyers  are 
learning  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Ap- 
ples of  normal  size  for  the  variety  will 
in  a short  time  sell  for  higher  prices 
per  bushel  than  the  overgrown  fruit. 

3.  Consumers  of  apples,  as  well  as 
the  retailers,  are  now  familiar  with 
varieties,  and  they  know  what  they 


When  writing  advertisers,  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


want.  Misbranding  of  packages  will 
not  deceive  these  people — and  the 
wise  grower  will  strive  to  produce  the 
varieties  his  market  wants.  To  show 
how  consumers  are  learning  varieties, 
we  noticed  on  a bill  of  fare  in  a res- 
taurant in  Detroit  this  item:  “Famous 


story.  They  show  how  fruit  stands 
are  fixed  up  to  attract  the  attention  of 
passers-by,  and  one  can  readily  under- 
stand how  customers  are  attracted  in 
this  way.  The  apples  shown  on  these 
stands  are  largely  from  the  West  and 
from  the  Virginias — for  some  of  the 
growers  in  these  states  are  now  prac- 
tising up-to-date  methods. 

Note  the  illustration  of  the  push- 
cart, the  photograph  being  made  on 
the  East  Side,  in  New  York.  Don’t 
assume  that  this  is  the  bottom  of  the 
scale  in  marketing  apples,  for  it  isn’t. 
Tuie  apples  piled  up  on  this  cart  are 
not  like  those  we  have  been  telling 
about — but  at  the  same  time  they  are 
much  better  than  thousands  of  barrels 
of  fruit  dumped  on  our  markets  every 
year.  More  than  likeiy  these  apples 
are  the  best  the  barrels  contained,  and 
the  fruit  of  lower  grade  is  sold  in  gro- 
cery stores  catering  to  the  lowest 
trade. 

Nor  must  one  assume  that  the  va 
rieties  here  displayed  are  not  good.  It 
is  a far  cry  from  the  Delicious  in 


"Don’t 

Atgufj” 

A single  dish  of 


with  sugar  and  cream  tells 
the  whole  story — 

“The  Memory  Lingers y 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Ltd., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Clark’s  Cutaway  Harrows 


ARE  WONDERS 
Two- Horse  Single  Action 

Cutaway  Orchard  or  OTHER 

TOOLS 


Farm  Harrow  with 
Extension  Head, 
Reversible;  also 
One- 
Horse 
Size. 


Double  Action  Steel  Jointed  Pole  Cutaway  Har- 
rows. (Can  be  Extended.)  For  Orchard  and 
Farm.  Send  for  Catalogue.  If  a Fruit  Grower, 
send  for  our  New  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Growers’ 
Supplies.  E.  G.  MENDENHALL, 

General  Distributing  Agent  for  the  West. 
BOX  300.  KINMUNDY,  ILLINOIS 


Advance  Issue  of  the 
1911  Coca-Cola  Cirl  Calendar 
•‘Wi&Pv  We  will  lend  yon  ihii 

beautiful  C.lendirlith. 
sgraphed  in  colore  on 
i f eceipt  of  2c  poetaf  e. 


And  justremembei  Mb 
whenever  you  eee 
beautiful  girl — when-N 
ever  you  eee  an  enow, 
think  of 


Delicious  • Wholesome 
Thirst- Quenching 


Everywhere  Our 

^ree 
Booklet 

8>vea  analytes  made  by  ecientfitt  and  chemiete. 
proving  its  purity  and  wholeeomenese. 

THE  COCA-COLA  CO..  Atlanta.  Oa. 
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Jonathan  Apples.”  Not  merely  apples, 
mind  you,  but  Jonathan  apples. 

4.  Every  box  of  apples  we  saw 
which  was  “square  packed”  was  off  in 
quality,  on  account  of  bruises.  The 
square  pack  may  be  all  right  for  ex- 
hibition purposes,  but  as  a commercial 
pack  it  will  not  equal  the  diamond 
pack,  now  being  generally  used. 

5.  The  “jumble  pack”  used  in  Colo- 
rado is  doomed,  if  buyers  are  to  be  be- 
lieved They  do  not  find  fault  with 


adopt  better  methods  of  marketing’ 
The  fancy  stands  visited  sell  lots  of 
apples,  but  the  high  prices  at  which 
their  apples  are  sold  must  necessarily 
limit  consumption.  There  are  too 
many  middlemen  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer,  and  too  many 
profits  are  to  be  taken  out.  Why  is  it 
not  practicable  for  associations  of 
growers  to  open  fruit  stores  from 
which  fruit  shall  be  sold  direct  to  con- 
sumer? Some  such  plan  must  be 


BASKETFUL  OF  DELICIOUS  „.  70„c 

Packages  like  this  are  very  popular  for  gift  purposes.  As  beautiful  as  flow 
more  wholesome  than  candy. 


the  quality  of  the  fruit,  but  with  lack 
of  uniformity  in  size.  For  fancy  trade 
the  apples  must  be  of  approximately 
same  size.  For  the  benefit  of  Colo- 
rado growers  it  should  be  said  that 
they  had  planned  to  adopt  the  tier 
pack  this  season,  but  few  apples  were 
put  up  in  this  way.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  change  the  size  and  shape  of 
boxes  used  in  Colorado  to  adopt  this 
pack,  and  next  season  will  likely  see 
the  Northwestern  style  pack  in  gen- 
eral use  in  Colorado. 

6.  Retailers  have  no  prejudice 
against  the  quality  of  Eastern  apples, 
but  the  fancy  trade  is  against  the  pre- 
vailing style  of  grading  and  packing 
in  use  in  states  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  This  does  not  mean  that 
there  are  not  growers  who  practise 
the  best  methods,  but  their  fruit  is 
hardly  a drop  in  the  bucket  in  supply- 
ing the  demand.  Every  man  visited 
urges  The  Fruit-Grower  to  preach  the 
doctrine  of  better  grading  and  pack- 
ing. 

7.  There  is  a great  field  for  pushing 
the  marketing  of  apples  in  all  our 
large  cities.  When  a big  crop  is  har- 
vested, as  it  will  be  some  of  these 
days,  the  growers’  associations  must 


adopted,  if  a bumper  crop  of  apples  is 
to  be  marketed  profitably. 

The  question  of  marketing  apples 
must  be  studied  very  carefully  within 
the  next  few  years.  We  don’t  believe 
there  is  danger  of  over-production,  but 
there  is  great  danger  that  there  will 
be  under-consumption  unless  better 
methods  of  selling  are  adopted.  The 
Fruit-Grower  stands  ready  at  all  times 
to  help  in  this  good  work,  and  we 
want  to  have  the  co-operation  of  our 
readers.  Let  us  have  full  discussion 
of  the  subject. 


play  of  fruit  at  the  various  stands.  One 
is  quickly  reminded  that  this  is  Cali- 
fornia where  fruit  grows.  The  eyes 
of  the  Man-from-Back-Home  linger 
wonderingly  on  a half  dozen  kinds  of 
luscious  fruits  he  never  saw  before; 
for  San  Francisco  draws  not  only  on 
this  state,  but  on  the  East,  the  North, 
Mexico,  Japan,  China,  Hawaii  and  all 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

The  mild  climate  extends  the  sea- 
sons of  all  fruits  here.  “Strawberries 
come,  and  strawberries  go;  but  prunes 
we  have  with  us  always,”  is  an  old 
boarding  house  joke  that  is  never 
sprung  in  this  state.  Growers  of  that 
delicious  little  fruit  keep  us  supplied 
with  strawberries  and  several  other 
fruits  for  twelve  months  of  the  year. 

The  best  known  markets  are  in  the 
Ferry  building  and  in  the  California 
Market.  One  must  have  seen  Market 
Square  in  Kansas  City  in  order  to  ap- 
preciate California  Market.  The  build- 
ing is  all  white  tile  work,  the  clerks  at 
the  various  booths  dress  in  white,  and 
everything  presents  such  an  appear- 
ance of  cleanliness  that  you  uncon- 
sciously clean  your  shoes  at  the  door- 
way. Here  you  may  find,  any  day  of 
the  year,  people  from  all  over  the 
globe  buying  and  eating  California 
fruit. 

Out  here  if  you  wish  to  know  what 
kind  of  a fruit  grower  your  neighbor 
is  you  ask  him  where  his  fruit  is  being 
sold  in  the  retail  markets.  If  he  says 
you  can  find  it  in  Chinatown,  or  at  the 
Greek  stands  in  the  Mission  district, 
it  is  a safe  bet  that  your  friend  has 
brush  piles  in  his  orchard  with  the 
weeds  growing  around  them.  But  if 
he  tells  you  his  peaches  are  being  sold 
at  the  California  or  the  Spreckles  mar- 
kets, or  that  his  apples  are  disporting 
their  red  cheeks  at  the  Ferry  fruit 
stands,  you  may  be  sure  that  your 
neighbor  is  up-to-date  in  his  methods 
and  that  he  gives  fruit  growing  the 
care  and  attention  it  demands  and 
merits. 

The  prices  are  high,  but  they  are  no 


MORE  THAN  EVER 


Increased  Capacity  for  Mental  Labor 
Since  Leaving  Off  Coffee. 


Many  former  coffee  drinkers  who 
have  mental  work  to  perform,  day 
after  day,  have  found  a better  capacity 
and  greater  endurance  by  using  Pos- 
tum  instead  of  ordinary  coffee.  An 
Illinois  woman  writes: 

“I  had  drank  coffee  for  about  twenty 
years,  and  finally  had  what  the  doctor 
called  ‘coffee  heart.’  I was  nervous 
and  extremely  despondent;  had  little 
mental  or  physical  strength  left,  had 
kidney  trouble  and  constipation. 

“The  first  noticeable  benefit  derived 
from  the  change  from  coffee  to  Pos- 
tum  was  the  natural  action  of  the  kid- 
neys and  bowels.  In  two  weeks  my 
heart  action  was  greatly  improved  and 
my  nerves  steady. 

“Then  I became  less  despondent, 
and  the  desire  to  be  active  again  show- 
ed proof  of  renewed  physical  and 
mental  strength. 

“I  am  steadily  gaining  in  physical 
strength  and  brain  power.  I formerly 
did  mental  work  and  had  to  give  it  up 
on  account  of  coffee,  but  since  using 
Postum  I am  doing  hard  mental  labor 
i’ith  less  fatigue  than  ever  before.” 

Read  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to 
Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a Rea- 
son.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.’  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


THE  LAST  WORD  IN  RETAIL  SELLING 
These  apples  are  not  the  lowest  grade,  by  any  means.  11TJ?®^T,meiPSJmply  the  1 
attempt  at  respectability,  and  sell  in  small  quantities. 


In  the  meantime  every  person  who 
reads  this  article  should  carefully  con- 
sider his  methods.  Are  the  apples  you 
grow  likely  to  be  sold  from  the  fancy 
fruit  stands  or  from  the  push-cart'1 
Are  your  varieties  right,  in  the  first 
place,  but— and  this  is  even  more  im- 
portant— are  your  methods  right? 
Much  depends  on  you. 

San  Francisco  Fruit  Markets. 

California  is  not  only  a great  fruit 
growing  state,  but  it£  people  are  also 
great  fruit  eaters.  There  is  really 
more  truth  than  humor  in  that  old  say- 
ing of  Californians,  “We  eat  all  we 
can  and  what  we  can’t  we  can.”  And 
the  large  amount  of  fresh  fruit  eaten 
in  this  state  is  largely  due  to  the  num- 
ber and  attractiveness  of  the  retail 
fruit  stores.  The  dealers  do  all  they 
can,  by  artistic  arrangement  of  fruit 
of  all  kinds  and  colors,  to  stimulate 
the  demand  for  the  product  of  the  fruit 
growers’  labors. 

Although  San  Francisco  has  not  en- 
tirely recovered  from  the  fire,  yet  one 
of  the  first  things  that  catch  the  eye 
of  the  Easterner  is  the  beautiful  dis- 


higher  in  proportion  than  are  the 
prices  of  other  things  in  this  state.  It 
is  said  to  be  an  established  fact  that 
you  can  buy  better  California  fruit  in 
the  retail  markets  of  Eastern  cities 
for  less  money  than  you  have  to  pay 
^01*0.  L.  L.  DeBRA. 


RUNNING  WATER 


In  any  quantity  for  the  orchard 
or  garden  with 


RIFE  RAMS 


Pump  Water  Automatically  Day  or  Nfight 


The  first  cost  is  low, 
there’s  no  operating:  ex- 
pense. Raise  water  30  feet 
for  every  foot  of  fall. 
Fully  Guaranteed. 

If  there  is  a stream, 
spring  or  pond  within  a 
mile,  write  for  Free 
Plans,  Free  Book  and 
Free  Trial  Offer. 


Rife  Engine  Co.,  2521  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


BURBANKS 

NEW  STRAWBERRY 

THE — 


PATAGONIA 


“The  Most  Productive.” 

“The  Most  Delicious.” 

“The  Kiug  of  All  Strawberries.” 
PLANTS  ON  SALE  NOW 

Send  postal  for  history,  description  and  prices. 


LUTHER  BURBANK 


Santa  Rosa,  California,  U.  S.  A. 

(Please  mention  this  paper.) 


Berry  Plants 


Himalaya,  Mammoth,  Phenomenal, 
Loganberry,  Superlative.  Varieties 
too  numerous  to  mention. 


Choice  Garden  Fruits  of  All  Kinds 
Catalogue  on  request 


LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

Berry  Specialist 

PASADENA,  CALIF.  R.  F-  D. 


OUR  1911  CATALOG 

IN/lailed  Free 

AUTOMATIC  SPRAYERS 


Barrel  Sprayers,  Power  Sprayers.  Pre- 
pared SPRAYING  Mixtures.  White- 
washers’  Boilers  and  Feed  Steamers, 
Poultry  House  Heaters  and  Egg  and 
Chick  Shipping  Boxes,  etc. 

Stark  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Louisiana, 
Mo.,  says : “Sold  hundreds  of  Itlppley’s 
4 and  6 Gallon  Sprayers,  all  customers 
pleased.”  Address 

RIPPLEY  MFG.  CO. 

Box  1°  Grafton,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


1 

1 LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  FREE  BOOKLET 

Plants 

That 

^ROW 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  CROW 

Describing  a full  list  of  varieties  with  prices.  Also  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR 

PLANTING  AND  CULTURE  of  STRAWBERRY.  RASPBERRY.  BLACK- 
BERRY CURRANT.  GOOSEBERRY  and  GRAPE  PLANTS:  also  ASPARAGU. 

and  RHUBARB  ROOTS.  lkl„_ 

All  Stock  Warranted  First  Class  and  Trueto-Name  or  MONEY  REFUNDED* 
C.  E.  WHITTEN'S  NURSERIES,  BOX  9,  BRIDGMAN,  MICHIGAN. 

Something  New!  The“Kant-Klog  Sprayer 

_ . i._ « /,  _ « 1 nknr  o r»  rl  fluid  Spn(l 


Starts 

or  Stops  the  Spray  Instantly 


Gets  twice  the  results  with  same  labor  and  fluid.  Send 
postal  today  for  free  interesting  booklet,  explaining  how 
the  "Kant-Klog  gives 

Nine  Sizes  of  Round  or  Flat 
Fine  or  Coarse  Sprays 
or  solid  streams  all  from  the  same  nozzle.  Ten 
different  styles  of  sprayers  £°r  all  kinds  of  spray- 
ing, whitewashing, etc., etc.  ADEN  1 S WAN  I LL>. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ROCHESTER  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,  136  Broadway. 
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Selling  Low-Grade  Apples. 

We  hesitate  to  publish  this  article, 
for  fear  it  will  be  taken  as  encourage- 
ment to  the  growers  of  low-grade  ap- 
ples. But  it  shows  how  one  man  is 
helping  to  extend  the  sale  of  apples, 
and  if  his  plans  work  well  with  cheap 
stuff,  what  could  he  do  with  good 
fruit? 

On  a train  in  Eastern  Colorado,  in 
September,  we  met  a man  from  Colo- 
rado Springs  who  had  been  down  to 
Manzanola  to  buy  some  cheap  apples 
in  bulk.  He  told  us  of  his  plan  of  sell- 
ing great  quantities  of  this  fruit,  and 
his  plan  will  work  even  better  in  sell- 
ing good  apples. 

This  man  buys  low-grade  apples  and 
has  them  loaded  loose  in  freight  cars 
and  hauled  to  Colorado  Springs.  On 
account  of  the  character  of  the  fruit 
he  usually  buys  close  to  home.  At 
Colorado  Springs  he  has  two  stores, 
from  which  he  operates  six  peddling 
wagons.  He  buys  second-hand  apple 
boxes  and  when  his  apples  arrive  he 
sorts  them,  taking  out  the  very  bad 
stuff,  and  packs  the  remainder  in  his 
boxes.  His  peddling  wagons  distribute 
this  fruit  all  over  the  city,  selling 
nothing  less  than  box  lots.  At  the 
stores  the  apples  are  also  offered  for 
sale,  but  never  in  broken  lots — a cus- 
tomer must  buy  a whole  box  or  none. 

“I  have  been  doing  this  for  several 
years,”  said  this  man,  “and  have  done 
well.  I not  only  handle  apples,  but 
during  the  summer  I also  handle 
peaches,  canteloupes,  etc.,  in  the  same 
way.  Of  course  the  trade  I have 
wants  cheap  fruit,  and  I watch  the 
markets  and  get  over-ripe  peaches, 
melons,  etc.,  and  sell  them  through 
my  wagons.  The  distinctive  feature 
of  my  business  is  selling  only  in  box 
lots.  I believe  I have  really  increased 
the  consumption  of  apples  in  Colorado 
Springs  by  insisting  that  customers 
take  a box  when  they  call  for  a small- 
er quantity. 

“I  have  found  that  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  sell  a bushel  of  apples  in- 
stead of  a dozen,  if  you  go  at  it  right. 
Our  plan  is  to  take  the  boxes  of  fruit 
direct  to  the  home  and  sell  only  un- 
broken packages.  While  we  handle 
only  cheap  apples,  I am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  this  plan  will  work  even 
better  selling  good  apples  to  a better 
class  of  trade.  A bushel  of  apples 
isn’t  much  for  a family  to  buy  at  a 
time,  and  if  the  matter  is  properly 
presented,  boxes  of  apples  can  be  sold 
where  now  this  fruit  is  bought  by  the 
dozen.  If  I ever  enlarge  my  present 
operations  I shall  follow  the  plan  of 
buying  carloads  of  good  apples  and 
distributing  them  direct  in  this  way. 
The  plan  has  worked  well  in  Colorado 
Springs  and  I believe  it  will  work 
equally  well  anywhere.” 

This  man  further  told  us  that  he 
could  do  business  very  cheaply,  for 
his  expenses  are  small.  He  saves 
high  rents,  for  he  can  do  business 
from  a side  street  in  the  residence  dis- 
trict as  well  as  from  a down-town  cor- 
ner; he  saves  clerk  hire,  for  his  de- 
liverymen are  also  salesmen.  If  he 
sold  through  a store,  his  apples  would 
have  to  be  delivered  anyway,  and  he 
saves  time  and  money  by  selling  di- 
rect from  his  wagon.  This  man  sells 
ten  or  twelve  carloads  of  apples  dur- 
ing the  winter.  Truly,  we  have  not 
yet  begun  to  study  the  problem  of 
marketing  apples. 

•aj£ 

A Challenge  From  Utah. 

The  orchard  men  of  Utah  are  awake 
to  the  fact  that  they  can  produce  good 
fruit  and  that  their  part  of  the  coun- 
try is  just  as  good  for  fruit  growing 
as  any  portion  of  the  far  west  or  far 
east;  just  a little  better,  in  fact.  Here 
is  a letter  from  a subscriber  in  Utah 
that  certainly  is  a nice  challenge  to 
the  fruit  growers  in  other  sections  of 
[the  country  to  prove  they  can  grow 
better  fruit. 

“Provo  Bench,  Utah. 

“The  best  place  to  grow  fruit  in  the 
Utah  Country, 

“The  Fruit-Grower: 

“We  have  packed  for  the  Brother 
Jonathan  Fruit  Show  the  following 
named  varieties  of  apples: 

“Ben  Davis — Look  at  them. 

“Gano — Show  them  up. 

Grimes  Golden — These  were  not 


it  it 


Big  Profits  in  Fruit. 

Almost  unbelievable  profits  are 
made  by  the  fruit  growers  in  the 
Northwest  from  their  orchards  on  land 
that  but  a few  years  ago  was  in  the 
heart  of  a desert  and  deserted  coun- 
try. The  Twice-A-Week  Spokesman- 
Review  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  for  Novem- 
ber 11  contains  the  following  state- 
ments concerning  the  returns  which 
have  been  obtained  this  year  in  a few 
instances  in  Northwestern  orchards. 
We  would  be  glad  to  have  our  readers 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  com- 
pare these  yields  with  the  yields  in 
their  own  orchards  or  sections  of  the 
country  and  to  write  us  about  their 
big  yields  and  big  sales. 

Cashmere,  Wash.,  Nov.  4. — Cash- 
mere  orchards  are  yielding  princely 
incomes  to  their  owners.  About 
500,000  boxes  of  apples  will  be  shipped 
from  this  immediate  vicinity.  Many 
new  orchards  are  bearing  their  first 
crop  this  year  and  the  stories  of  yields 
sounds  like  fiction. 

E.  J.  Broderick  has  a crop  of  10,000 
boxes  on  13  acres,  which  will  sell  for 
$15,000.  This  orchard  is  eight  years 
old. 

F.  A.  Shaefer  will  have  7,000  boxes 
worth  $10,000.  This  place  was  bought 
last  winter,  20  acres,  for  $40,000  and 
only  eight  acres  in  bearing  orchard. 

W.  H.  Mills  will  have  2,000  boxes 
of  apples  from  three  and  one-half 
acres. 

C.  W.  Babcock  has  packed  5,000 
boxes  of  apples  from  seven  acres.  On 
one  Delicious  tree  he  had  31  packed 
boxes,  25  extra  fancy  and  six  fancy, 
which  sold  for  $99.25. 

George  Sintz  picked  1,450  boxes 
from  two  acres  of  trees  six  and  eight 
years  old.  He  estimates  the  value  of 
his  crop  at  $2,500. 

F.  S.  Burgess  has  seven  acres  of 
nine-year-old  trees  of  mixed  varieties 
and  his  crop  will  sell  for  $14,000  or 
$2,000  an  acre.  This  land  was  bought 
by  him  for  $25  an: acre. 

Joe  Treadwell  has  50  Delicious  trees 
in  his  orchard  from  which  the  crop 
sold  for  $1,200,  or  $24  a tree. 

Prize  Stories. 

The  Fruit-Grower  wants  to  hear 
from  its  readers  who  have  used  power 
sprayers,  stump  pullers,  manure 
spreaders,  gasoline  engines,  automo- 
biles-on-the-farm,  transplanting  ma- 
chines or  any  other  kind  of  modern 
machinery  that  lessens  the  labor  and 
increases  the  efficiency  of  the  farm. 

What  is  wanted  is  a letter  or  story 
that  can  be  published  in  the  Farm 
and  Orchard  Machinery  number  in 
April.  A prize  of  $3  will  be  offered 
for  the  best  story  of  about  a thousand 
words  and  $2  for  the  second  best 
story  about  any  one  of  these  ma- 
chines, the  story  to  reach  us  by  March 
10,  1911. 

If  you  are  using  any  other  kind  of 
machinery  that  helps  in  handling  your 
orchard  or  garden  work,  write  about 
that  and  if  possible  send  with  your 
story  a photograph  that  will  do  for  an 
illustration'  of  your  article. 

This  is  a chance  for  you  to  make 
some  “easy  money.”  Let  us  hear  from 
you. 

Don’t  miss  a number.  Renew  today. 


the  best  we  had,  but  the  best  we  have 
now. 

“Jonathan — These  are  a little  too 
ripe  and  are  not  a first-class  sample. 

“Spitzenberg — Are  these  not  what 
is  known  as  ‘Delicious’? 

“Wh.  Winter  Pearmain.  Beat  them 
if  you  can. 

“Rhode  Island  Greenings  — Better 
ones  have  been  raised,  but  sold  out. 

“Mann  Apples — Not  on  your  list,  but 
fine  apples. 

“Delaware  Winter  Red — Not  on  your 
list,  but  fine  apples  and  want  you  to 
see  them. 

“We  will  send  the  box  by'  express. 
We  have  sent  in  nearly  all  kinds  an 
extra  number  so  you  can  select  the 
very  best.  The  others  are  at  your  dis- 
posal. We  want  you  to  test  them  in 
every  way  and  send  us  a report.  We 
want  you  to  know  how  they  stand 
with  the  rest  of  the  apples  grown  by 
The  Fruit-Grower  family. 

Utah.  OTIS  S.  TERRY. 


HEtwo1gg!rpak™ekr:  $12,000  a year. 


A glimpse  of  the  three  threat  laying  houses,  with  4,500  pullets  always  at  work 

READER,  if  you  want  to  know  how 
two  city  people,  in  poor  health  and 
without  experience,  have  in  a few  years 
built  up  an  egg  business  that  clears 
over  $12,000  a year,  subscribe  now  for 
the  FARM  JOURNAL,  and  get  with  it  the 

Corning  Egg-Book 

which  tells  all  the  secrets  of  their  success,  and  describes 
the  methods  by  which  they  obtained  a profit  of  $6.41  a 
year  per  hen.  (See  offer  below.) 

Talk  about  “best-selling  novels!”  Why,  nearly  100,- 
000  copies  of  this  book  sold  in  less  than  six  months!  You 
see,  these  men  discarded  old  methods,  and  in  spite  of 
many  failures,  stuck  at  it  until  they  learned  the  secret  of 
making  hens  lay  the  most  eggs  in  winter.  That  dis- 
. covery  marked  a new  era  in  poultry  raising,  and  thou- 
sands are  eagerly  studying  how  they  do  it. 

I heir  success  opens  up  a new  money-making  business  of 
unlimited  possibilities.  With  this  book  "for  a guide,  men  or 
women  living  in  or  near  cities  can  raise  eggs  the  year  round, 
and  sell  them  at  high  prices,  or  eat  them  and  save  the  high 
prices.  The  demand  for  fresh  eggs,  especially  in  winter,  is 
never  satisfied.  Learn  how  to  supply  well-to-do  customers 
regularly,  and  they  will  take  all  you  can  raise,  at  high  prices. 
Egg-raising  is  much  simpler  than  poultry  raising.  The  hard 
work  of  killing,  dressing  and  marketing  fowls  is  left  out.  The 
rest  can  be  done  by  men  in  poor  health,  women,  school  boys, 
girls,  and  others  not  qualified  for  regular  business. 

The  publishers  of  the  Farm  Journal  saw  the  immense 
value  of  a book  that  should  describe  the  proved  and  tested 
methods  of  the  Comings.  So,  after  careful  investigation,  thev 
decided  to  publish  the  Corning  Egg-Book,  and  offer  it  to  all 
who  subscribe  for  Farm  Journal  on  the  offer  below,  to  make 
the  paper  better  known  to  all  people,  in  city  or  country,  who 
are  interested  in  growing  things. 

The  FARM  JOURNALi  is  made  for  every  one  who  raises 

or  wants  to  raise  poultry,  eggs,  fruit,  vegetables,  milk,  butter, 
honey,  etc.,  as  well  as  grain  and  cattle.  It  has  the  largest  cir- 
culation of  any  farm  paper  in  the  world — over  750', 000.  It  has 
departments  devoted  to  housekeeping,  dressmaking,  recipes 
and  bright,  fresh  reading  for  boys  and  girls.  It  is  brief,  crisp, 
condensed  and  PRACTICAL.  No  long-winded  essays.  “Cream, 
not  skim-milk,  ’ is  its  motto.  It  is  now  running  a series  called 
“Rack  to  the  Soil,  ’ true  stories  of  city  people  who  have  chang- 
ed to  country  life,  intensely  interesting.  It  never  prints  a med- 
ical or  trashy  advertisement,  and  its  columns  are  an  absolutely 
reliable  guide  in  buying.  Most  of  its  subscribers  pay  five  to  ten 
years  ahead.  It  is  a special  favorite  with  women.  Every 
one  who  has  a garden,  yard,  flower  bed  or  even  a kitchen, 
ought  to  have  this  bright,  cheery,  useful  home  paper.  Those 
who  merely  exist  in  cities  ought  by  all  means  to  get  it,  for  it 
brings  a whiff  of  outdoor  life  into  their  homes,  and  may  help 
them  to  escape  to  the  country  and  really  live. 

T „ Cut  Out  and  Send  This  Coupon 

PECIAL  OFFER:  We 

will  send,  postpaid,  the 
Farm  Journal  for  FOUR 
FULL  YEARS  with  the 
Corning  Egg-Book, 

Both  for  $1.00 

cash,  money  order,  check  or  stamps. 

Book  and  paper  may  go  to  different 
addresses,  if  necessary. 

FARM  JOURNAL 
135  Clifton  St.  Philadelphia 


Farm  Journal, 

135  Clifton  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Enclosed  find  $1.00,  Send  the 
Farm  Journal  for  four  years, 
and  the  Corning  Egg-book,  to 


Name 


P.  O. 


R.  F.  D. 
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which  apples  are  used  by  merchants 
of  Vancouver.  Here  is  the  announce- 
ment: 

“To  popularize  the  apple  and  create 
a more  extensive  use  of  this  most 
wholesome  of  all  fruits,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Canadian  National  Apple 
Show  will  award  handsome  solid  gold 
and  solid  silver  medals  for  the  most 
artistically  arranged  apple  window 
display  in  Vancouver  during  the  week 
of  the  big  exhibition.” 

The  contest  was  open  to  all  mer- 
chants, the  only  condition  being  that 
the  display  must  be  in  position  at  the 
opening  of  the  show  and  remain  until 
the  close  without  change,  except  that 
decayed  apples  could  be  replaced  by 
sound  ones.  The  first  premium  in 
this  contest  is  a $100  gold  medal,  and 
there  are  five  other  premiums  of  less 
value. 

Now,  that  strikes  us  as  mighty  good 
advertising.  It  works  two  ways:  It 

advertises  the  apple  and  creates  an 
appetite  for  this  fruit,  and  it  also  ad- 
vertises the  show.  Why  not  encour- 
age window  displays  of  this  kind  in 
every  part  of  the  country? 
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Neglecting  the  Immediate  Demand  for 
Apples. 

A peculiar  condition  existed  in  St. 
Joseph  this  fall— that  is,  it  would  have 
been  peculiar  if  it  were  not  very  much 
the  same  condition  as  exists  every 
year.  A good  crop  of  apples  was  be- 
ing harvested,  prices  were  not  unusu- 
ally high  for  fruit,  and  yet  consumers 
could  not  buy  good  apples  in  the 
stores.  As  a result  of  this  situation 
the  sale  of  apples  for  a period  of  six 
or  eight  weeks  was  greatly  restricted. 

When  dealers  were  asked  why  they 
could  not  supply  good  apples  they 
stated  that  the  fruit  had  been  put  in 
cold  storage.  One  grocer  told  the 
writer  he  had  plenty  of  apples  in  stor- 
age, but  that  he  would  not  take  them 
out  now.  He  wanted  to  wait  for  the 
advance  in  price.  The  charges  of  the 
cold  storage  company  are  the  same, 
whether  the  fruit  remains  a month  or 
until  May  1,  1911.  Since  it  costs  no 
inore  to  keep  the  apples  until  later, 
bier  to  take  chances  on  the  future 
the  average  man  is  enough  of  a gam- 
market.  It  frequently  happens,  there- 
fore, that  apples  are  cheaper  in  spring 
than  at  picking  tima  It  seems  to  us 
that  a better  plan  is  for  storage  houses 
to  charge  by  the  month  and  there  will 
be  more  likelihood  of  the  fruit  being 
more  evenly  distributed  throughout 
the  season.  Under  present  conditions 
the  early  market  is  neglected  every 
year,  and  the  consumption  of  apples 
is  correspondingly  less. 

* 

Killing  the  Sale  of  Apples. 

This  isn’t  a “knock”  on  Ben  Davis 
apples.  It  is  merely  a protest  against 
the  practice  of  selling  this  variety  at 
picking  time  as  a good  apple  for  eat- 
ing. 1 

Twice  in  September  the  editor  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  was  on  a train 
whose  passengers  were  asked  to  buy 
Ben  Davis  apples  right  off  the  trees. 
One  place  was  Canon  City,  Colo.,  the 
other  was  Falls  City,  Neb.  At  both 
places  boys  passed  the  windows  of  the 
train  offering  what  they  called  “Choice 
eating  apples”— but  they  were  Ben 
Davis. 

Now,  giving  Ben  Davis  all  the  credit 
to  which  the  variety  is  entitled,  it 
will  hardly  be  claimed  that  it  is  a 
good  eating  apple  when  first  picked. 
The  passengers  who  bought  these  ap- 
ples, not  knowing  the  variety,  not  only 
formed  a very  poor  opinion  of  the 
quality  of  apples  grown  at  these  two 
places,  but  they  mentally  resolved  to 
buy  oranges  or  bananas  instead  of  ap- 
ples in  the  future  when  they  hungered 
for  fruit. 

Perhaps  we  shall  yet  have  to  have 
“apple  inspectors”  in  various  fruit  dis- 
tricts to  see  that  the  unsophisticated 
apple  buyer  isn’t  gold-bricked  in  this 


way.  If  any  district  wants  to  adver- 
tise its  products  certainly  such  an  in- 
spector is  worth  while. 

Which  Is  Your  Market? 

The  illustrations  in  this  issue  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  offer  a great  con- 
trast in  the  ultimate  end  of  the  apple 
deal.  Some  of  our  pictures  show  how 
the  high-quality  apples  bring  extra 
fancy  prices,  and  others  show  what 
becomes  of  the  low-grade  apples,  and 
the  prices  they  bring.  Apples  as  well 
as  all  other  commodities  seek  their 
level.  Eventually  the  fruit  sells  for 
just  what  it  is,  and  it  usually  brings 
just  about  what  it  is  worth. 

The  lesson  lor  Fruit-Grower  readers 
is  to  try  to  serve  the  better  markets. 
There  is  where  the  money  is  to  be 
made.  It  will  cost  more  labor,  per- 
haps, to  grow'  perfect  apples — but  the 
expense  doesn’t  increase  proportion- 
ately with  the  higher  prices  received. 

Study  the  pictures  carefully.  Note 
the  difference  in  prices  received  for 
the  different  grades — and  then  resolve 
that  in  1911  your  fruit  will  entitle  you 
to  claim  the  highest  prices.  Don’t 
worry  about  the  trade  which  takes 
the  low-grade  stuff — there  will  be 
plenty  of  growers  who  will  have  fruit 
for  this  market.  The  thing  for  you  to 
do  is  to  get  in  on  the  top  prices. 

4 

Apples  Going  to  Waste. 

A reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  apples  are 
going  to  waste  in  Southern  Kansas, 
and  asks  what  we  think  of  the  fruit 
industry  now.  It  seemed  strange  to 
us  that  apples  were  being  allowed  to 
go  to  waste  in  this  year  of  good  prices 
and  accordingly  we  made  investiga- 
tion. It  developed  that  buyers  were 
taking  good  apples,  but  that  the  fruit 
which  was  going  to  waste  was  low- 
grade  stuff  which  will  not  keep  in 
cold  storage.  Of  course  they  will  not 
buy  this  kind  of  apples,  and  we  don’t 
blame  them.  The  trouble  has  been 
that  too  many  growers  have  been  con- 
tent to  raise  poor  apples.  The  fruit 
which  is  sound  and  smooth  will  sell 
all  right — if  a man  cannot  sell  apples 
of  this  sort  this  year  he  had  best  get 
into  another  business,  or  get  some  per- 
son to  manage  the  sales  end  of  the 
business,  for  the  demand  has  certainly 
been  good. 

No,  friends,  the  trouble  is  not  with 
the  market  this  year.  The  character 
of  the  fruit  is  responsible  for  the  con- 
dition which  exists  in  the  orchards  re- 
ferred to. 


Mighty  Shrewd  Advertising. 

In  its  premium  list  the  Canadian 
National  Apple  Show  announces  prem- 
iums for  the  best  window  display  in 


What’s  the  Matter  With  Country  Life? 

Within  the  past  few  months  The 
Fruit-Grower  has  published  several 
articles  under  the  above  title  in  which 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  care- 
ful study  which  is  being  made  of  the 
subject  of  rural  conditions  by  many 
persons  and  organizations.  It  has 
been  interesting  to  read  letters  which 
have  been  brought  out  by  these  ar- 
ticles. One  subscriber  living  in  Illi- 
nois writes  that  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  country  life;  that  conditions  are 
all  right,  and  the  farmers  don’t  need 
any  help  whatever,  for  they  are  all 
right.  They  are  all  right,  too,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  they  are  moving  to 
town  almost  in  a steady  stream.  So 
there  must  be  something  wrong  with 
life  on  the  farm. 

Recently  we  received  a letter  from 
which  we  want  to  quote.  It’s  from  a 
woman,  and  she  speaks  right  out  as 
follows: 

“I  have  read  the  report  of  census 
department  showing  the  decrease  of 
rural  population,  hut  I can’t  believe 
that  this  decrease  will  continue.  I 
think  the  next  census  will  show  a de- 
cided increase  in  number  of  people  on 
our  farms,  for  the  cry  ‘back  to  the 
land’  is  bound  to  have  results.  What 
I am  afraid  of  is  that  our  farms  will 
get  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  the 
uneducated,  unprogressive  plodders, 
who  will  keep  farming,  as  an  occupa- 
tion, just  where  it  is  now,  because 
they  never  see  that  women  are  .en- 
titled to  more  consideration  than 
horses.  The  great  trouble  is  with  the 
men.  It  is  as  a farm  woman  recently 
wrote  me,  ‘What  is  the  use  of  women 
trying  to  better  conditions  when  men 
hold  the  pocketbooks?  And  when  they 
can  see  no  use  in  spending  money  ex- 
cept for  land  or  machinery?’ 

“There  lies  the  trouble.  Women  see 
no  hope  for  them  on  the  farm,  so  they 
flee  to  the  city  in  the  belief  that  their 
condition  can  he  no  worse  and  it  may 
be  better.  When  boys  are  educated  to 
see  the  matter  differently,  then  farm 
life  will  lose  its  terrors  for  women — 
but  it  will  be  a long  time,  for  the  ma- 
jority of  our  boys  hate  farm  life  as 
much  as  mother  does.  Papers  like 
The  Fruit-Grower  can  do  much  from 
an  educational  point  of  view,  and  I 
hope  it  will  keep  the  matter  before  its 
readers  so  persistently  that  they  can’t 
lose  sight  of  it.  But  I do  wish  you 
could  find  a nice  model  community  to 
write  about,  or  rather,  to  read  about, 
for  the  letters  should  come  from  peo- 
ple who  live  there,  and  who  can  write 
with  enthusiasm.” 

Truly,  it  is  a big  problem,  trying  to 
make  country  life  so  attractive  that 
our  people  will  not  want  to  leave  the 
farm,  and  it  is  the  most  important 
question  before  the  American  people 
today.  It  involves  the  future  welfare 
of  our  people,  and  it  is  a problem 
which  should  engage  the  mind  of  our 
best  thinkers. 

Census  reports  show  alarming 
changes  from  town  to  country.  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  is  located  in  what  is  ad- 
mittedly the  richest  farming  section 
of  the  state,  and  one  of  the  very  best 
in  the  United  States.  Six  counties 
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20th  Century 
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The  Light  Weight 
Wonder 
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— masters  the  most  difficult  pieces  of 
land — cuts  the  brush— stirs  the  soil 
so  it  won’t  need  ploughing — levels 
the  land — throws  up  dikes— digs 
ditches  and  maintains  your  roads. 

This  grader  is  invaluable  on  fruit 
farms.  One  man — one  team — operates 
it.  The  20th  Century  is 

The  Original  One-Man 
Machine 
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comprise  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District,  and  every  county  shows  a de- 
crease in  population.  State  lines  do 
not  affect  results,  for  the  rural  popu- 
lation in  the  counties  of  Northeast 
Kansas  show  the  same  decrease. 

Why  is  this?  We  still  believe  the 
reasons  for  the  change  are  social, 
rather  than  economic.  Northwest 
Missouri  farmers  have  made  money, 
and  their  financial  condition  is  sound; 
we  believe  they  are  going  to  town  for 
the  reason  that  social  conditions  are 
not  as  attractive  in  the  country.  The 
country  church  has  a struggle  for  ex- 
istence, and  country  schools  are  not  as 
good  as  the  schools  in  town;  country 
libraries  are  few  and  far  between,  and 
life  in  town  looks  more  attractive. 
Now  that  the  farmers  have  money  they 
are  building  homes  in  town,  and  are 
putting  their  farms  in  the  hands  of 
tenants.  And  the  change  is  not  good 
for  anyone,  for  the  farm  is  in  poorer 
hands  than  before  and  the  farmer  in 
town  is  not  of  the  service  to  the  com- 
munity he  was  when  he  was  on  the 
farm. 

We  agree  with  our  woman  corre- 
spondent that  the  tide  has  turned,  and 
that  the  next  few  years  will  show  a 
great  change.  One  reader  reports  that 
the  change  is  coming  very  quickly  in 
his  community.  He  says  that  the  au- 
tomobile is  really  saving  the  day.  As 
he  puts  it,  “The  automobile  enlarges 
the  circle  of  our  activity,  and  we  live 
on  a broader  scale.”  As  a result  of 
the  use  of  automobiles  by  farmers  bet- 
ter roads  are  being  built,  and  the 
farmer  has  more  neighbors,  because 
they  can  be  more  easily  reached;  the 
social  life  of  the  community  has  been 
greatly  improved,  for  the  farmers  are 
brought  closer  together. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  in  mind  some 
of  the  short-comings  of  country  life, 
and  during  the  next  year  we  want  to 
publish  some  articles  which  will  help 
to  overcome  some  of  them.  We  will 
say,  frankly,  that  we  believe  members 
of  The  Fruit-Grower  family  are  more 
progressive  than  the  average  farmers, 
and  we  naturally  expect  them  to  take 
the  lead  in  bringing  about  improved 
conditions.  They  have  an  obligation 
resting  upon  them,  and  we  believe 
they  will  do  their  part.  The  thing  for 
us  to  find  out  is  how  our  services  can 
be  most  effective. 

•f 

Our  Changing  Population. 

Students  of  sociology,  shrewd  busi- 
ness men,  politicians,  and  men  of 
nearly  every  class  are  now  carefully 
considering  the  figures  revealed  by 
the  census  of  1910.  The  trend  of  pop- 
ulation from  country  to  town  has  ex- 
tended from  Eastern  states  to  the 
West,  and  a truly  alarming  condition 
exists. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Yoakum,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Frisco  railway  lines,  has 
been  a careful  student  of  farming  con- 
ditions for  years,  for  his  line  is  essen- 
tially a “farmer  road.”  The  other  day, 
after  commenting  upon  the  reduction 
in  rural  population  in  Missouri  and  the 
reduction  of  rural  population  in  many 
of  the  best  farming  districts  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Yoakum  said: 

“Nothing  more  is  needed  than  the 
reports  from  the  agricultural  districts 
of  such  states  as  Michigan  and  Mis- 
souri to  make  it  plain  to  all  that  some- 
thing must  be  done,  and  that  at  once, 
to  stop  the  agricultural  decadence  in 
the  United  States. 

“Usually,  when  there  is  k decrease  in 
farm  population,  there  is  a decrease  in 
productiveness.  It  needs  no  argument 
to  prove  that  something  serious  is  go- 
ing to  happen  to  a country  that  stead- 
ily decreases  its  farm  producers  and 
increases  the  number  of  food  consum- 
ers. Manufacturing  and  mercantile  ex- 
tensions caused  increases  in  the  popu- 
lation of  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  De- 
troit and  other  cities  of  the  two  states 
from  which  we  have  had  complete  re- 
turns. But  decreases  in  agricultural 
districts  of  the  two  states  show  that 
farm  girls  and  boys  are  going  to  the 
stores  and  factories  to  make  the 

(growth  of  the  cities. 

"This  movement  began  in  New  Eng- 
land half  a century  ago.  The  towns 
there  are  still  growing  and  rural  pop- 
ulation is  still  decreasing.  The  same 
change  began  in  New  York  nearly  a 
generation  ago,  and  the  census  of  l‘900 
showed  the  movement  was  beginning 
in  Ohio.  This  plague  of  farm-to-city 
movement  which  has  been  slowly 
; creeping  from  the  east  to  the  west  for 
half  a century  has  now  crossed  the 
Mississippi  River,  doing  its  damages. 
This  was  expected  by  all  students  of 
£°n<Bti°ns,  and  the  only  satisfaction 
they  have  is  that  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation  will  be  so  plain  that 
something  will  be  done  to  correct  the 
evil. 

"On  acount  of  lax  and  wasteful  farm 
methods,  virgin  soil  slowly  deteriorates 
ana  good  lands  become  abandoned 


farms.  This  is  pure  wastefulness  in 
America,  for  in  Europe  farms  1,000 
years  old  are  mote  productive  liian 
ever  in  their  history. 

“One  cannot  always  get  cream  by 
skimming  the  same  milk.  In  America 
we  mine  our  soil  instead  of  tilling  it. 
As  we  near  the  end  of  supply  of  virgin 
lands  we  are  up  against  it.  We  must 
learn  to  farm.  Old  methods  have 
proved  worthless.  Farms  to  be  made 
profitable  must  have  good  public  roads 
to  reach  their  railroad  stations.  Farm- 
ers must  apply  better  business  methods 
in  marketing  their  products  and  keep- 
ing their  farms  productive  by  all  mod- 
ern ways. 

"Farm  comforts  must  be  increased, 
and  the  lives  of  farm  workers  made 
more  attractive.  This  must  be  done  or 
farm  life  will  continue  on  downgrade. 
If  we  go  on  robbing  our  soil  of  its 
fertility  and  expect  to  get  our  food 
from  barren  lands,  the  United  States 
may  expect  higher  and  higher  living 
prices.” 

What  can  Fruit-Grower  readers  do 
to  help  check  this  exodus  from  the 
farm?  It  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
pioblems  confronting  the  American 
people  today.  We  cannot  blind  our- 
selves as  to  the  facts — we  must  try  to 
find  a remedy,  and  that  quickly. 

Horticultural  Society  Meetings. 

St.  Joseph  Horticultural  Society 
and  “Brother  Jonathan”  fruit  show, 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Dec.  9 and  10,  1910. 

New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  As- 
sociation, Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  4,  5 
and  6,  1911. 

Peninsular  Horticultural  Society, 
Dover,  Del.,  Jan.  10,  11  and  12,  1911. 

Missouri  State  Board  of  Horticul- 
ture, Columbia,  Mo.,  Jan.  11,  12  and 
13,  1911. 

Virginia  Horticultural  Society,  Roan- 
oke, Va.,  Jan.  11,  12  and  13,  1911. 

American  Society  of  Florists  and 
Ornamental  Horticulturists,  Chicago, 
111.,  August,  1911. 

Northern  Illinois  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, Princeton,  111.,  Dec.  8 and  9, 
1910. 

Kansas  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Topeka,  Kan.,  Dec.  21-23,  1910. 

Minnesota  Horticultural  Society, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Dec.  6-9,  1910. 

American  Apple  Growers’  Associa- 
tion, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August,  1911. 

Maryland  Horticultural  Society,  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  Dec.  1-2,  1910. 

Arkansas  Horticultural  Society, 
Fayetteville,  Ark.,  Jan.  17-19,  1911. 

Michigan  State  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety, Benton  Harbor,  Dec.  6-8,  1910. 

American  Pomological  Society,  Tam- 
pa, Fla.,  Jan.,  1911. 

West  Virginia  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Charleston,  Jan.  25  and  26. 


Our  Labor  Exchange. 

We  announced  last  month  that  we 
will  run  advertisements  of  help  wanted 
and  situations  wanted  without  charge. 
Many  of  our  readers  have  written  ex- 
pressing their  appreciation  of  this  fea- 
ture. It  has  developed,  however,  that 
persons  not  subscribers  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  want  to  take  advantage  of  this 
service,  and  we  must  confine  the  offer 
to  bona  fide  subscribers.  We  must 
also  limit  the  advertisements  to  five 
lines,  and  can  give  only  three  inser- 
tions. If  you  are  a subscriber  of  The 
Fruit-Grower,  therefore,  and  want  a 
job,  or  want  to  hire  a man,  send  in 
copy  for  small  advertisement  and  it 
will  be  inserted  in  our  classified  de- 
partment for  three  months  without 
charge. 

Country  Life  Club  at  State  University. 

A Country  Life  Club  has  just  been 
organized  by  students  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  with  C.  H.  Hanson  of  Elk 
Mound,  president;  K.  J.  Matheson  of 
Elkhorn,  vice-president;  H.  G.  Klumb 
of  Kewaskum,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, and  Martin  Anderson  of  River 
Falls,  sergeant-at-arms.  This  organi- 
zation includes  a group  of  students 
interested  in  the  broader  aspects  of 
country  life  and  living,  as  related  to 
rural  schools,  churches,  farmers’  busi- 
ness organizations,  co-operation,  farm- 
ers’ clubs,  etc.  Meetings  will  be  held 
twice  a month  at  which  addresses  will 
be  given  by  persons  familiar  with 
various  phases  of  country  life. 


it 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please 
favor  us  by  mentioning  The  Fruit- 

Grower. 


Higher  Cost  of  Living 
Does  not  Include  Fence 


Ten  years  ago  it 
took  2 bushels  of  corn 
to  buy  1 rod  of  fence.  To- 
day 1 bushel  of  corn  will  buy  2 
rods  of  better  fence. 


Price  Low— Quality  Better  Than  Ever 


Within  ten  years  farm  prod- 
ucts have  greatly  advanced  in 
market  value  while  the  price  of 
woven  wire  fence  has  been  re- 
duced. These  are  the  reasons: 
Newer  and  improved  methods 
of  digging  the  ore,  shipping  to 
the  furnaces,  melting  into  steel 
and  making  into  finished  prod- 
ucts are  in  force.  Ten  years 
ago  operations  were  on  a small 
scale.  Today  the  plan  of  oper- 
ation is  vast.  The  manufac- 
turer is  able  to  deliver  the  fin- 
ished goods  quickly,  of  better 
quality  and  at  a lower  price. 


American  fence  is  made  bet- 
ter than  ever.  It  is  a thorough- 
ly galvanized  square  mesh  fence 
of  weight,  strength  and  dura- 
bility. Large  wires  are  used 
and  the  whole  fabric  is  woven 
together  with  the  American 
hinged  joint  (patented) — the 
most  substantial  and  flexible 
union  possible.  Both  wires  are 
positively  locked  and  firmly  held 
against  side  slip  and  yet  are  free 
to  act  like  a hinge  in  yielding 
to  pressure,  returning  quickly 
to  place  without  bending  or 
injuring  the  metal. 


T)aaloi*e  F'xrrai-TT’TAT'l-wavo  Stocks  of  American  Fence  are  carried  In  every  place 
i/CCIICI  O i-iVCI  y ” Uvi  w where  farm  supplies  are  sold.  The  Fence  is  shipped 
to  these  points  in  carload  lots,  thereby  securing  the  cheapest  transportation,  and  the  saving  in 
freight  thus  made  enables  it  to  be  sold  at  the  lowest  prices.  Look  for  the  American  Fence  dealer 
and  get  the  substantial  advantages  he  is  enabled  to  offer.  He  is  there  to  serve  the  purchaser  in 
person,  offer  the  variety  of  selection  and  save  the  buyer  money  in  many  ways. 

FRANK  BAACKES,  Vice-President  and  General  Sales  Agent 


American  Steel  & Wire  Company 

Chicago  New  York  Denver  San  Francisco 

Send  for  copy  of  " American  Fence  News,"  profusely  illustrated,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  farmers  and 
showing  how  fence  may  be  employed  to  enhance  the  earning  power  of  a farm,  Furnishedfree  upon  application. 


Pull  Your  Stumps  30  Days 

At  Our 
™ Risk-- 


400% 

^Stronger 


FREE 


Guaranteed  3 Years 

Triple-Power — All-Steel 

Clear  up  your  stumpy  fields  with  the  3-year 
Guaranteed  Hercules,  now  sold  on  30  days’ 
Free  Trial.  Test  it  on  your  place  at  our  risk. 
Pulls  stumps  out,  roots  and  all.  400% 
stronger  than  any  otherpullermade.  Triple 
power  attachment  means  one-third  greater 
pull.  The  only  stump  puller  guaranteed  for 
3 years.  Only  one  with  Double  Safety 
Ratchets.  Only  one  with  all  bearings  and 
working  parts  turned,  finished  and  machined, 
reducing  friction,  increasing  power,  making 
it  extremely  light  running.  Hitch  on  to  any 


stump  and  the  stump  Is  bound  to  come. 
Also  pulls  largest-sized  green  trees,  hedge- 
rows, etc.  Don’t  risk  dangerous  a-nd  costly 
dynamite.  It  only  shatters  stump  and 
leaves  roots  in  ground. 

Special  Price  Offer 

We  have  a special  price  proposition  to  the 
first  man  we  sell  to  in  new  sections.  We 
are  glad  to  make  you  a special  price  on  the 
first  Hercules  sold  in  your  community  be- 
cause that  will  sell  many  more  for  us 
and  save  advertising.  Write  us  at  once 
to  get  this. 


HERCULES  Puller 

Just  write  a postal  for  our  special  price— 30  days’  Free  Trial  and  all  FREE  BOOKS 
about  the  only  All-Steel,  Triple-Power  Stump  Puller— the  Famous  Hercules. 

HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO..  13917th  St..  CentervlUe,  la. 


One  Man  Can  Make  300  to  600  Perfect  Tile  a Day 


WITH  FARMERS’  CEMENT  TILE  MACHINE 


OUR. 


at  a cost  of  S3  to  $5  per  1080.  The  only  farm  tile  machine  that  does  not 
require  hand  tamping ; the  only  farmers’  machine  operated  by  eith- 
er hand  or  power.  Machine  makes  3,  4, 5,  6 and  8 inch  tile,  12J4  inches 

long.  Our  Patented  Water-Prool  FLEXIBLE  CASINO  holds  tile  in  perfect 
shape  till  set.  NoPallets.  If  alter  «m  ft  A VC  CDCC  TDIAI 
10  days’  trial  it  does  not  in©et  |U  UAld  lIlCC  I IflAL 

with  entire  satisfaction,  return  at  our  expense.  The  price  of  the  ma- 
chine will  be  saved  in  making  your  first  2000  tile.  Can  Von  Afford  to  Be 
Without  It?  W rite  today  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

FARMERS'  CEMENT  TILE  MACHINE  CO., 

Box  407  St.  Johns,  Michigan. 
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“Shall  I Farm?” 

One  of  the  sanest  books  published 
recently  is  the  little  pamphlet  bearing 
the  above  title,  which  has  just  been  is- 
sued by  Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  It  is  intended  primarily  for  the 
city  man  who  is  considering  moving  to 
the  country,  and  who  is  undecided  as 
to  whether  he  should  make  the 
change.  At  the  same  time,  a careful 
reading  of  this  book  will  be  found 
helpful  to  farmers.  It  may  help  them 
to  improve  their  conditions,  or  it  may 
help  them  to  a greater  appreciation  of 
the  advantages  they  possess  by  reason 
of  their  country  life. 

Just  now  there  is  a great  hue  and 
cry  of  “Back  to  the  land,”  and  every- 
one is  talking  of  the  money  to  be  made 
at  farming,  and  of  the  great  advan- 
tages of  living  in  the  open.  There  is 
unquestionably  great  need  of  many  of 
our  people  getting  back  to  the  land, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  if  many  of  them 
go,  with  their  present  ideas,  they  will 
shortly  be  back  in  town,  wiser,  sadder 
and  poorer  than  when  they  made  the 
change.  Farm  Journal’s  little  book  is 
intended  to  lay  the  facts  before  all 
persons  who  are  so  interested,  and  it 
does  its  work  most  admirably.  For  in- 
stance, one  chapter  gives  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  farm  life 
as  follows— read  the  list  and  take 
stock  of  your  possessions: 

“Advantages  — Independence ; pure 
air;  less  tuberculosis  and  pneumonia; 
simpler,  healthier  life;  usually  better 
water;  quality  of  food  higher;  food 
supply  positive;  cheaper  light  and 
fuel;  no  fear  of  losing  position;  mas- 
ters of  own  time;  markets  usually 
sure;  more  leisure  in  winter;  less  fear 
of  panics;  distance  from  saloons, 
greater  safety  of  children;  cooler  sum- 
mer weather;  fewer  temptations;  less 
need  to  spend  money;  taxes  usually 
lower;  clothing  expenses  smaller. 

“Disadvantages  — Difficulty  of  get- 
ting help;  more  typhoid,  rheumatism, 
hay  fever;  weather  more  severe  in 
winter;  isolation  and  loneliness;  close 
confinement  to  house  in  winter;  usual 
lack  of  ‘city  conveniences;’  no  fire 
or  police  protection  within  call; 
weather  and  market  vagaries;  cash  in- 
come irregular,  usually ; fewer  amuse- 
ments; storms,  lightning;  distance 
from  church;  distance  from  doctors 
and  nurses;  distance  from  stores  and 
libraries;  schools  inadequate  or  dis- 
tant; dusty  or  muddy  roads;  tramps; 
hardc-st  work  in  hot  weatner;  uncon- 
geniaiity  of  neighbors;  leaving  friends 
in  city.” 

Lest  anyone  think  that  Farm  Jour- 
nal regards  the  disadvantages  as  in- 
surmountable, we  quote  further: 
“None  of  the  disadvantages  mentioned 
in  this  book  are  insurmountable  to  a 
man  or  woman  of  right  spirit,  courage, 
tact,  brains,  determination  and  the 
necessary  capital  and  patience.  Life 
depends  more  upon  the  person  than 
upon  the  place;  more  upon  gumption 
than  upon  the  non-existence  of  griev- 
ances. The  right  sort  of  beginner  will 
burrow  under  some  troubles,  crawl 
over  others,  tunnel  through  some  of 
them,  ignore  a few  and  finally  emerge 
at  the  top  with  a smile  and  a pair  of 
knock-proof  overalls.  Success  to  him, 
say  I!  The  other  fellow  had  better 
heed  the  various  warnings  in  this  lit- 
tle treatise — and  stay  in  the  city.” 

Yes,  this  Farm  Journal  book  is  a 
good  one — well  worth  the  price,  25 
cents.  The  Fruit-Grower  will  quote 
from  it  again  some  of  these  days. 

^ 4|fc 

Fruit  Matters  in  Michigan. 

The  first  snow'  that  fell  in  Michigan 
this  fall  clung  to  the  trees,  so  that  a 
large  crop  of  fruit  in  1911  is  assured, 
if  there  is  anything  in  the  old  saying. 

In  view  of  the  good  prices  the  re- 
turns for  this  year’s  short  crop  have 
not  been  so  bad.  For  example,  Paul 
Rose,  grower  at  South  Frankfort,  in 
Benzie  County,  reports  harvesting 
$15,000  w'orth  of  peaches,  and  his 
cherry  crop  brought  him  $7,000.  He 
has  165  acres  of  fruit  orchards,  largely 
cherries  and  peaches.  His  favorite 
peach  is  the  Elberta  and  he  has  single 
trees  of  Elberta  that  produce  twelve 
bushels  annually. 

L.  E.  Hall,  living  near  Ionia,  re- 
ceived $4,500  for  his  crop  of  apples 
harvested  from  an  orchard  of  twenty 


acres.  He  sprayed  his  trees  as  quick-  i 
ly  as  possible  after  the  frosts  in  the  | 
spring  and  believes  that  this  had 
something  to  do  with  reviving  the  j 
buds. 

Amos  Boucher  of  Riverton,  Mason 
County,  had  a peach  crop  of  3,900 
bushels  from  sixteen  acres  and  the 
returns  from  same  were  nearly  $6,000. 

Oscar  Braman,  living  near  Grand 
Rapids,  sold  $10,000  worth  of  fruit, 
largely  peaches,  from  his  orchards 
this  year.  His  plum  crop  was  almost 
an  entire  failure. 

Many  other  examples  might  be 
given  to  show  the  profitableness  of 
fruit  growing  in  this  state. 

The  Michigan  State  Horticultural 
Society  wall  hold  its  annual  meeting 
at  Benton  Harbor  Dec.  6-8.  This  city 
is  the  home  of  President  Smythe  and 
many  other  wide-awake  fruit  men  who 
will  leave  nothing  undone  to  make  this 
the  best  fruit  meeting  ever  held  in 
Michigan.  One  of  the  subjects  to  be 
considered  will  be  quite  new  and 
novel,  namely,  the  proposed  “lakes-to- 
gulf”  waterway  and  its  possiole  ef- 
fects on  the  fruit  industry  of  Western 
Michigan.  United  States  Senator 
William  Alden  Smith  of  Michigan,  who 
has  been  investigating  the  matter,  is 
telling  the  people  in  his  public  ad- 
dresses that  grave  danger  confronts 
the  fruit  interests  in  the  opening  of 
this  canal.  The  new  waterway,  it  is 
cailmed,  will  drain  off  the  warm  watr 
ers  of  Lake  Michigan,  which  now 
temper  the  winds  and  modify  the  cli- 
mate of  Western  and  Northern  Michi- 
gan, changing  the  lake  currents  from 
warm  to  cold  by  bringing  down  cold 
water  from  the  straits.  Frank  Wade 
of  Traverse  City  was  perhaps  the  first 
man  to  call  public  attention  to  the 
matter  and  his  views  were  thought  to 
be  visionary  by  most  people.  In  view 
of  the  great  interests  involved  the  sub- 
ject is  certainly  worthy  of  careful  con- 
sideration. 

The  three  Michigan  development  bu- 
reaus, the  western,  northwestern  and 
the  southwestern,  have  been  busy 
during  November  preparing  for  the 
land  and  irrigation  show,  which  opens 
Nov.  19  and  closes  Dec.  4.  A large 
refrigerator  car  loaded  with  the  di- 
versified products  of  Northeastern 
Michigan  left  Bay  City  Nov.  14  in 
charge  of  W.  F.  Johnston,  field  man- 
ager of  the  bureau.  Eighty  cases  of 
large  red  apples  were  included  in  the 
display. 

In  connection  with  the  tri-county 
display  made  at  Berrien,  Allegan  and 
Van  Buren,  50,000  booklets  have  been 
printed  for  distribution  to  visitors. 

The  Western  Michigan  bureau  plac- 
ed 412  bushels  of  apples  in  cold  stor- 
age in  Chicago  early,  awaiting  the 
opening  of  the  exposition.  The  col- 
lection includes  thirty-four  varieties. 
Pears,  grapes  and  other  fruits  will  be 
shown,  also  grains,  grasses,  vege- 
tables and  other  products. 

Owing  to  the  short  apple  crop  in 
Michigan,  Van  Buren  County  canners 
have  been  buying  fruit  in  Virginia,  a 
Hartford  man  having  secured  thirty- 
one  cars  there 

Advices  from  Marquette,  in  the  up- 
per peninsula,  state  that  the  cherry 
industry  is  proving  successful  at 
Sturgeon  Bay  and  other  places  there 
and  many  trees  are  being  shipped  in 
there  for  planting. 

ALMOND  GRIFFEN. 


APPLE  SCIONS 

For  Sale,  $3.00  Per  1,000 

Rome  Beauty,  Grimes,  Jonathan,  in  large  lots. 
Many  other  varieties  also.  Ensee,  $10  per  1,000. 
The  best  in  quality. 

U.  T.  COX,  Proctorville,  O. 

When  writing  advertisers,  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 

NURSERYMEN’S 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

PLATES 

An  experience  of  over  30  years  and  our 
unequaled  facilities  have  made  our 
plates  leaders.  They  are  used  by  the 
leading  nurserymen  and  agents  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  A trial  order 
will  convince  you  of  their  superiority. 
Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

M.  BRUNSWICK  & COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  - - NEW  YORK. 


We  Want  Every  Grower  of  Berries  and  Small  Fruit 

who  believes  in  marketing  his  fruit  in  a NEAT  AND  ATTRACTIVE 
MANNER,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  our  latest  winner. 

— THE=  = 

FIBRE  BOARD 


BERRY  CRATE 


WHAT  THEY  SAY  ABOUT  IT 

Mecosta,  Mich.,  Sept.  30,  ’10. 
Mullen  Bros.  Paper  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:  In  reply  to  your  question 

as  to  the  Wax  Lined  Paper  Berry  Baskets, 
will  say  I am  well  pleased  with  them,  as 
well  as  the  crates,  which  gave  perfect  sat- 
isfaction, and  you  will  surely  hear  from 
me  with  a nice  order  next  season.  My  cus- 
tomers say.  “Give  us  the  Paper  Crate.” 
\Ve  had  some  shipped  back  and  used  the 
third  time,  in  good  condition.  Respect- 
fully yours,  R.  D.  PARKS. 

Delta,  Colo.,  Sept.  21,  ’10. 
Mullen  Bros.  Paper  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:  Your  new  combination  Ber- 
ry crates  are  superior  in  every  way  to  the 
old  style  wood  crates.  They  are  stronger, 
look  better  and  ship  better.  You  will  get 
my  orders  as  long  as  I am  in  the  berry 
business.  Yours  truly, 

A.  F.  STAUFFER. 

Hamilton,  III.,  Sept.  25,  1910. 
Muilen  Bros.  Paper  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:  In  regard  to  your  Paper 

Crates,  will  say  they  are  the  best  crates  I 
ever  saw.  I can  save  lots  of  time  with 
them,  the  covers  being  fastened  to  them. 
I soon  have  them  ready  for  market.  They 
are  a new  thing  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try; everybody  is  well  pleased  with  them. 
I expect  to  use  one  thousand  next  year,  or 
more,  and  the  Paper  Crate  is  what  I want. 
Yours  very  truly,  PAUL  M.  MAIRE. 

Leadmine,  Wis.,  Sept.  22,  1910. 
Mullen  Bros.  Paper  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:  I think  the  new  crate  is  all 

right.  I would  rather  have  it  than  the 
old  kind,  especially  when  we  have  to  load 
a big  amount  of  crates  full  of  berries, 
piled  one  on  top  of  the  other.  This  year 
I hauled  them  three  and  four  crates  high, 
full  of  strawberries,  over  seven  miles  of 
rough  roads,  every  quart  basket  heaping 
full,  and  when  I arrived  in  town  the  ber- 
ries in  the  bottom  crates  were  fine,  and  in 
as  good  condition  as  when  I left  home. 
They  are  all  right  for  me,  and  if  I have  a 
crop  of  berries  next  year,  will  buy  a lot 
more.  Yours  truly, 


which  crate  was  first  placed  on  the 
market  during  the  past  season,  and 
from  the  testimony  of  its  users,  has 
proven  to  be 

The  Best 
Berry  Crate 

On  the  Market 

We  had  expected  to  show  you  a 
cut  of  this  crate  in  this  space,  but 
were  unable  to  get  the  cuts  made  in 
time  for  this  issue,  but  watch  this 
space,  for  we  will  have  further  in- 
formation for  you. 

If  you  are  interested,  send  us  25c 
and  we  will  express  to  you,  all 
charges  paid,  one  1 6 Qt.  FIBRE 
BOARD  BERRY  CRATE, 

made  up,  complete,  with  the  Wax 
Lined  Paper  Berry  Baskets. 

Mullen  Bros. 

PAPER  COMPANY 

542  Vine  Street,  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 


FRED  SHEFFER. 


IS  NOT  ONLY 

The  Leading  Journal  of  Agriculture 

AND  POSITIVELY 

The  ONLY  Agricultural  NEWSpaper 

BUT  ALSO 

The  One  Weekly  Devoted  to  Country  Life  Which  No  Suburban 
Resident  and  No  City  Owner  of  a Country  Place 
Can  Afford  to  be  Without 


Every  Department  edited  by  a Specialist  recognized  as 
a Leading  Authority  in  his  line 


BEST  REVIEWS  OF  THE  CROPS  BEST  MARKET  REPORTS 
BEST  ACCOUNTS  OF  MEETINGS  BEST  EVERYTHING 


Single  Subscription $1.50 

Three  Subscriptions,  or  Three  Years  . . 3.00 

Four  Months’  Trial  Trip 50  Cents 


SPECIMEN  COPIES 


sent  free  on  request.  It  will  pty  anybody  interested  in 
any  way  in  country  life  to  send  for  them 
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The  Total  Apple  Crop  at  Morrisania. 

Since  the  article  appeared  in  No- 
vember Fruit-Grower  telling  of  the 
1910  apple  crop  at  Morirsania  we  have 
had  many  letters  from  subscribers 
asking  more  about  the  handling  of  the 
crop.  Most  of  these  questions  have 
been  answered  by  personal  letters,  but 
so  many  persons  wanted  to  know 
about  the  total  yield  we  now  give  the 
final  figures.  There  were  shipped 
from  Morrisania  13,300  boxes  of  ap- 
ples, besides  about  300  or  400  boxes 
which  were  sold  at  the  ranch.  The 
latter  w'ere  principally  odds  and  ends, 
a few  boxes  of  a variety,  and  neigh- 
bors took  these  apples  for  their  own 
use. 

The  total  sales  of  fruit  amounted  to 
almost  $17,500.  Thus  the  season  of 
1910  was  a fairly  satisfactory  one,  and 
yet  our  yield  was  not  abnormal,  nor 
were  prices  generally  as  high  as  they 
were  in  1909. 

After  the  apple  crop  was  harvested 
the  crew  of  men  were  put  to  work  in 
the  potatoes,  and  the  entire  crop  has 
been  dug  and  stored.  Prices  of  pota- 
toes are  somewhat  low,  and  the  crop 
will  be  held  until  spring.  Last  year 
this  proved  to  be  unwise,  for  prices  in 
spring  were  very  low,  but  we  figure 
that  the  crop  of  potatoes  this  season 
isn’t  as  large  as  that  of  1909,  and  be- 
lieve prices  will  be  better  in  spring 
than  they  are  now. 

The  manure  spreader  was  also  start- 
ed, and  it  has  been  pretty  busy  ever 
since  apple  harvest.  By  the  way,  the 
first  implement  we  bought  when  the 
new  owners  took  charge  of  Morrisania 
was  a Galloway  manure  spreader,  and 
it  has  already  paid  for  itself.  We  are 
more  fortunate  at  Morrisania  than  a 
great  many  fruit  ranches,  for  we  have 
twenty-two  horses,  and  a goodly  quan- 
tity of  manure  is  available.  In  haul- 
ing the  manure  from  the  barns  we  use 
a big  hay  rack  and  transfer  to  the 
spreader  at  the  orchard,  keeping  the 
machine  busy,  without  making  the 
long  trip  to  the  barn. 

Speaking  of  manure,  we  went  to  tell 
of  the  strange  ideas  some  people  have 
regarding  its  use.  The  former  man- 
ager of  Morrisania  believed  that  to 
put  fresh  manure  on  orchard  soil 
would  ruin  it  forever.  Accordingly,  he 
had  the  manure  hauled  fro  mthe  barn 
and  piled  in  out-of-way  places,  so  that 
when  it  was  thoroughly  rotted  he 
could  then  load  it  up  again  and  spread 
in  the  orchard.  In  other  words,  after 
the  manure  had  lost  its  value  he  would 
use  it.  There  are  perhaps  a thousand 
wagon  loads  of  manure  now  scattered 
about  the  place,  and  even  though  it 
has  lost  much  of  its  fertility,  it  will 
pay  to  gather  it  up  and  spread  under 
the  trees,  for  the  purpose  of  adejing 
vegetable  matter  to  the  soil. 

Next  year  we  plan  to  try  several  dif- 
ferent cover  crops  at  Morrisania.  Two 
crops  especially  appeal  to  us  now — red 
clover  and  vetch.  Many  orchardists 
in  the  arid  regions  will  not  admit  that 
cover  crops  are  needed,  but  they  are 
deceiving  themselves.  They  contend 
that  their  soil  is  naturally  rich,  and 
that  none  of  the  fertility  leaches  away 
through  excessive  rainfall.  Therefore 
they  contend  they  will  not  need  to  use 
cover  crops  or  even  add  barnyard  ma- 
nure. What  a delusion  this  is! 

Many  progressive  growers  are  now 
experimenting  with  cover  crops,  and 
red  clover  seems  very  promising.  We 
cannot  find  where  anyone  in  Colorado 
has  used  vetch,  but  it  appeals  to  us  as 
an  ideal  crop  for  that  section.  Crim- 
son clover  may  also  succeed  at  Mor- 
risania. This  crop  isn’t  hardy  in  cold 
climates  ordinarily,  but  at  Morrisania 
a heavy  fall  of  snow  usually  comes  be- 
fore the  ground  freezes,  and  this  pro- 
tection should  make  it  possible  to 
grow  crimson  clover  satisfactorily.  At 
any  rate,  we  want  to  try  several  of 
these  crops  next  year. 

There  are  those  among  Fruit-Grower 
subscribers  who  want  just  such  land 
as  we  have  at  Morrisania,  and  I would 
like  to  hear  from  all  such.  Only  a 
small  acreage  remains. to  be  sold,  and 
those  who  want  a tract  should  act 
promptly.  I would  not  have  anyone 
believe  that  I think  Morrisania  is  the 
only  good  fruit  tract,  by  any  means — - 
there  are  lots  of  them.  Yet  there  are 
special  points  about  Morrisania  which 
make  it  a most  attractive  place,  and  I 
know  of  no  place  where  better  apples 


Block  of  one-year  apple.  Notice  the  fine  straight  bodies  and  the  magnificent  root-system.  These  are  the  kind  of 
trees  that  will  make  you  a highly  profitable  orchard. 

Complimentary  Sample 
One- Year  Jonathan  Apple  Trees 


FI 


*OR  One  Dollar  to  cover 
cost  of  filling  and  packing 
your  order,  we  will  ship  you 
ten  splendid  3 to  5 ft.  size, 
1-year  old  Jonathan  or  Lowry 
apple  trees  entirely  without  further 
cost,  except  that  you  pay  express 
charges.  Everyone  knows  Jona- 
than: it  is  one  of  the  highest  quality 
apples  grown.  Lowry  is  one  of 
Virginia’s  favorites  and  an  apple  of 
so  many  fine  qualities  as  to  make  it 
worthy  of  a trial  everywhere. 

And  we  will  include  in  the  shipment 
free  of  all  charge,  ten  fine,  well-rooted, 
two-year  old  grape  vines,  five  each  of 
Niagara  and  Worden.  These  vines  are 
grown  at  our  Girard,  Pa.,  nursery  which 
is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  world’s  famous 
Lake  Erie  Grape  Belt  where  the  finest 
vines  in  the  world  are  produced. 


This  offer  is  made  to  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  place  in  your  hands  a realistic 
sample  of  our  splendid  blocks  of  one- 
year  apple,  which  are  this  year,  the  most 
extensive  and  the  best  in  the  nursery 
world.  In  this  way  we  intend  to  prove 
to  tree  planters  every-where  the  truth  of 
the  now-accepted  and  generally  practiced 
theory  that  one-year  old  trees  are  the 
ideal  trees  to  form  the  best  foundation 
for  the  commercial  or  home  orchard. 
One-year  trees  do  make  the  best  orchard 
foundation.  It  has  been  proven  by  long 
experience  and  widespread  tests — but  you 
want  to  be  shown.  Here  is  a way  to  try 
it  yourself,  to  prove  it  to  your  own  satis- 
faction, and  at  the  outlay  of  only  $1.00. 

The  trees  and  vines  here  offered  for  the 
small  sum  of  $1.00  are  in  every  way  fully 
up  to  the  Stark  Standard  of  tree  excellence. 
Both  trees  and  vines  are  the  kind  that  will 
please  you  and  your  neighbors. 


Cash  must  accompany  your  order.  Simply  cut  out  this 
advertisement,  write  your  name,  address,  and  shipping 
point  on  the  margin,  attach  your  remittance,  and  mail  to 
us.  Do  it  today. 

Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  & Orchard  Co. 

Louisiana,  Missouri 


can  be  grown.  Then  there  are  persons 
wno  should  move  to  Colorado  for  the 
benefit  of  the  health  of  some  member 
of  the  family — persons  afflicted  with 
any  form  of  pulmonary  trouble,  ca- 
tarrh, hay  fever,  asthma,  etc.,  will  find 
the  climate  at  Morrisania  ideal.  I 
don’t  want  to  urge  anyone  to  change 
locations — that  is  a serious  thing  to 
do — but  where  one  wants  to  make  a 
change,  then  I would  urge  such  per- 
sons to  investigate  the  tracts  avail- 
able at  Morrisania. 

JAMES  M.  IRVINE, 

Editor  The  Fruit-Grower, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

For  the  fruit-grower  who  is  experi- 
mentally inclined,  the  process  of  top- 
grafting affords  an  opportunity  of 
testing  many  varieties  of  fruits  on  a 
few  trees.  Any  apple  tree  may  be 
made  to  produce  any  number  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  apples  by  grafting 
scions  of  the  desired  varieties  on  its 
limbs.  Such  trees  not  only  serve  a 
good  purpose  in  trying  out  new  or 
unusual  varieties,  but  they  are  some- 
what of  a curiosity  to  the  average 
man,  and  consequently  act  as  an  ad- 
vertising feature  for  the  farm. 

Before  the  weather  drops  perma- 
nently below  the  freezing  point  is  a 
good  time  to  collect  scions  for  top- 
grafting. Take  only  the  wood  that 
grew  this  last  summer,  and  pack  away 
in  moist  soil,  sand  or  green  saw-dust 


5'V 


Greene’s  Orchard  Heater 

“THE  HEATER  THAT  FEEDS  ITSELF” 

This  heater  holds  six  gallons — one  gallon  in  the  heater,  five  gallons  in 
the  reservoir;  it  can  be  set  to  burn  any  number  of  hours  desired,  ana  will 
hold  oil  for  a week’s  run  of  four  hours  per  night;  no  work  of  refilling  after 
a night’s  burning,  and  oil  in  reservoir  is  not  heated,  nor  its  burning  quali- 
ties affected.  The  Greene  Heater  is  only  six  inches  high,  and  gives  out 
more  heat  than  any  high  heater.  This  heater  is  made  of  pressed  sheet  steel, 
without  a seam,  and  has  a cover  for  each  vessel.  Investigate  this  heater 
before  you  buy.  State  rights  for  sale. 

EDWIN  GREENE,  R.  F.  D.  Box  37,  Roswell,  N.  M. 


in  a cool  place.  When  the  buds  on 
the  trees  outdoors  begin  to  burst  next 
spring  will  be  the  time  to  do  the  top- 
grafting. 


|PATENT  SECURED  OR 
' FEE  RETURNED 

Startright.  Free  Iiook— Howtoobtain, finance 
£3  ar.d  promote  patents.  Send  sketch,  free  search. 

FARNHAM&  SUES,  Pal.  Ally...  Ad. 32,  Washington,  D.C. 

In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 
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IG  EXHIBIT  OF  APPLES 


National  Horticultural  Congress  at  Council 
Bluffs  for  1910  a Great  Success 


SUCCESS 


The  third  fruit  show  of  the  National 
Horticultural  Congress  at  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  November  10  to  19,  was  a 
very  successful  affair.  In  connection 
with  it  was  held  the  corn  show  of  the 
Missouri  Valley  Corn  Growers  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  display  of  apples,  veg- 
etables and  corn  was  the  largest  and 
finest  ever  seen  in  this  part  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  The  splendid  Au- 
ditorium building  which  the  citizens 
of  Council  Bluffs  erected  three  years 
ago  for  housing  the  first  fruit  show  of 
the  Congress  was  crowded  to  the  ut- 
most, so  much  so  in  fact  that  addi- 
tional shelters  for  large  quantities  of 
the  exhibits  had  to  be  constructed 
over  the  streets  on  three  sides  of  the 
building,  and  even  then  only  portions 
of  the  displays  could  be  exhibited. 

There  were  over  six  carloads  of 
boxed  apples  entered  for  the  show, 
and  because  of  the  limited  space  avail- 
able, only  two  hundred  boxes  of  each 
carload  could  be  placed  on  the  exhibi- 
tion floor,  the  remainder  being  held  in 
cold  storage.  In  plate  displays  the 
exhibit  was  well  up  to  the  standard 
established  in  the  past  years,  and  the 
popularity  of  the  show  among  the  resi- 
dents of  Council  Bluffs  was  even 
greater  than  last  year. 

The  carload  displays  this  year  came 
from  Idaho  and  Colorado,  while  North 
Carolina,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Maine,  Nebraska,  Arkansas,  Texas, 
Louisiana  and  Washington  were  rep- 
resented with  a beautiful  array  of 
plate  displays  of  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  oranges,  lemons  and  other  sub- 
tropical fruits,  together  with  an  abun- 
dance of  pecans  and  chestnuts.  These 
plate  displays  were  of  much  interest 
to  the  visitors,  as  they  included  near- 
ly two  hundred  different  varieties  of 
apples,  and  contained  a few  vaiieties 
grown  in  each  of  several  widely  scat- 
tered sections,  so  that  the  influence  oi 
climate  on  the  condition  of  the  fruit 
could  be  observed. 

Few  individual  displays  were  made. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Mincer,  Hamburg,  Iowa, 
had  the  largest  display  made  by  any 
single  individual,  and  was  notable  for 
the  fact  that  he  had  on  display  three 
boxes  of  apples  that  he  exhibited  in 
the  show  last  year.  Immediately  after 
last  year’s  show  he  placed  these  boxes 
in  the  storage  house  of  the  Bloomer 
Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Co.,  where  they 
had  remained  in  almost  perfect  condi- 
tion for  a full  year,  and  over  fourteen 
months  since  the  fruit  was  picked 
from  the  trees.  Mr.  Mincer  gave  The 
Fruit-Grower  man  a Jonathan  from 
one  of  these  year-old  boxes,  and  the 
apple  was  as  crisp  and  firm  as  the  day 
it  was  picked  from  the  tree.  The 
flavor  of  it  was  delicious,  too,  al- 
though it  has  lost  the  characteristic 
Jonathan  aroma  and  flavor,  but  still 
so  good  that  there  “wan’t  no  core,” 
and  he  wistfully  looked  at  the  box  for 
another.  Mr.  Mincer  was  one  of  the 
large  winners  in  last  year’s  show,  and 
carried  off  several  of  the  blue  ribbons 
this  year.  His  fruit  was  of  very  fine 
quality  and  of  fine  color,  and  spoke  in 
strong  terms  of  the  value  of  orchard 
heaters  in  preventing  loss  by  frost. 
One  of  the  novel  features  of  his  ex- 
hibit was  the  arrangement  of  a large- 
size  model  of  Troutman  heater  among 
his  splendidly  packed  boxes  of  big  red 
apples. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Carr  had  spent  a great 
amount  of  time  and  money  on  getting 
together  the  display  he  had  in  charge, 
and  his  efforts  were  properly  reward- 
ed with  some  of  the  best  trophies  in 
the  show. 

Among  the  prominent  features  of 
the  show  was  the  students’  judging 
contest,  the  account  of  which  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  and  also  the 
spraying  machine  competition.  This 
feature  was  something  new,  as  it  in- 
cluded a demonstration  and  mechani- 
cal test  of  the  various  power  spraying 
machines  entered  in  the  show,  and 
was  of  invaluable  interest  to  orchard- 
ists.  An  account  of  this  test  will  be 
given  later,  detailing  how  the  tests 
were  made.  The  winners  in  this  com- 
petition were: 


Class  A — Power  Sprayers:  Gold 

medal,  Cushman  Power  Sprayer,  Cush- 
man Power  Sprayer  Co.;  silver  medal, 
Beck  Triplex,  Beck  Power  Sprayer 
Co.;  bronze  medal,  Western  Triplex, 

The  Hardie  Mfg.  Co. 

Class  B — Traction  Sprayers:  Gold 

medal,  Four  Wheel  Traction  Sprayer, 

H.  L.  Hurst  Mfg.  Co.;  silver  medal, 
Hurst  Sprayer  No.  8,  H.  L.  Hurst  Mfg. 

Co.;  bronze  medal,  O.  K.  Champion, 
Champion  Potato  Machine  Co. 

Class  C — Hand  Spray  Pumps:  Gold 

medal,  Century  Barrel  Pump  No.  645, 
The  Deming  Co.;  silver  medal,  Hardie 
No.  6,  The  Hardie  Mfg.  Co.;  bronze 
medal,  Hurst  Man  Power,  H.  L.  Hurst 
Mfg.  Co. 

Class  D — Nozzles:  Gold  medal, 

Simplex  Angle  No.  767,  The  Deming 
Co.;  silver  medal,  Bordeaux  No.  9,  The 
Deming  Co.;  bronze  medal,  Blizzard, 
The  Hardie  Mfg.  Co. 

There  was  an  excellent  program  ar- 
ranged for  each  day  of  the  show,  but 
most  of  them  were  very  poorly  attend- 
ed, largely  because  the  accommoda- 
tions for  an  audience  were  such  that 
the  speakers  could  be  heard  only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  on  account  of 
the  noise  from  passing  wagons  and  au- 
tomobiles. Among  the  prominent 
speakers  were  Mr.  James  M.  Irvine, 
managing  editor  of  The  Fruit-Grower; 
Prof.  F.  W.  Faurot,  Missouri  Fruit  Ex- 
periment Station;  Professor  Snyder, 
Iowa  Experiment  Station,  Ames,  Iowa; 
Mr.  O.  L.  Barrett,  McClelland,  Iowa; 
Prof.  R.  A.  Emerson,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

A feature  of  the  show  that  was 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  visitors  was 
the  moving  pictures  and  lecture  about 
fruit  growing  under  irrigation  that 
was  conducted  by  Mr.  Clarence  A.  Ly- 
man, a member  of  the  Colorado  dele- 
gation. In  view  of  the  fact  that  Colo- 
rado apples  were  present  in  abun- 
dance, and  had  captured  five  of  the 
silver  trophy  cups,  and  125  premium 
ribbons,  the  interest  in  fruit  from  the 
Colorado  sections  was  intense.  These 
pictures  showed  the  methods  of  con- 
veying water  in  the  irrigation  ditches, 
and  how  it  was  finally  divmed  be- 
tween farmers  and  diverted  to  the  lit- 
tle rills  in  Die  orchard.  Following  this 
was  a series  showing  the  work  of 
heating  an  orchard  in  spring  to  pre- 
vent damage  from  frost,  and  this  in 
turn  showed  the  harvesting,  packing 
and  shipping  of  the  apples  in  the 
Grand  Valley.  It  was  an  interesting 
and  educational  series  of  motion  pic- 
tures, and  created  much  interest  and 
comment  among  the  spectators. 

After  the  motion  pictures  came  a 
series  of  stereopticon  slides  showing 
scenes  in  the  fruit  districts  of  Colo- 
rado, and  many  beautifully  colored 
slides  of  the  famous  mountain  scenery 
of  that  state.  Mr.  Lyman  ably  de- 
scribed and  told  about  the  pictures  in 
such  a way  as  to  add  to  the  interest 
and  to  make  their  meaning  clearly 
understood  by  the  entire  audience. 
Prizes. 

B.  F.  Hurst,  for  the  Boise  Commer- 
cial Club,  Boise,  Idaho,  the  sweep- 
stakes  cup  for  the  best  commercial 
display  of  apples. 

J.  A.  Carr,  Council,  Idaho,  copper 
trophy,  for  the  best  county  exhibit  of 
apples. 

W.  N.  Hutt,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
trophy  for  the  gulf  states  special  plate 
display  of  apples. 

H.  A.  Richardson,  Delta,  Colorado, 
Gerner  trophy  for  the  best  box  of  ap- 
ples in  the  exposition. 

J.  A.  Carr,  special  trophy  for  best 
three  bushel  boxes  of  apples. 

D.  E.  Eicher,  Fayetteville,  Arkansas, 
silver  trophy  for  the  best  display  of 
orchard  pictures. 

W.  N.  Hutt,  best  general  display  of 
horticultural  products,  $300  special 
loving  cup. 

E.  P.  Taylor,  Grand  Junction,  Colo- 
rado, silver  loving  cup,  given  for  the 
best  district  display,  all  states  and  all 
countries  competing. 

H.  A.  Richardson,  silver  trophy  for 
the  best  arranged  display  in  the  show. 

J.  A.  Carr,  copper  loving  cup,  for 
best  commercial  display  of  pears. 


TWIN  CYLINDER 
POWER  SPRAYER 

The  Very  Latest  in  Design,  With  All  Modem  Improvements 


LIGHT  WEIGHT— No  trouble  on  hilly,  uneven  ground  or  soft  ploughed 
fields. 

SPECIALLY  BUILT  for  the  ordinary  sized  orchard,  where  quick  work, 
light  weight,  constant  high  pressure  and  years  of  service  are  de- 
manded. 

TWIN  CYLINDERS— Outside  packed  pistons,  pump  direct  geared  to 
engine;  compact,  complete  outfit. 

HIGH  PRESSURE — 200  pounds  pressure  maintained  continuously. 
‘‘Success”  is  built  to  give  it. 

WRITE  US  FOR  NEW  “SUCCESS”  CATALOGUE 
Tell  Us  the  Size  of  Your  Orchard 


SPECIAL 


THE  HEAVY  DUTY  high  pressure  Power  Sprayer  for  large  fruit  or- 
chards. 


GREAT  CAPACITY — Continuous  Service. 

Ask  for  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  S-1 


LaksOcq,  K retire tn,  Sf.S.A. 
25  ASH  STREET 


Only  thorough  work  with  the  best  machinery  will 
accomplish  the  best  paying  results  from  spraying. 

You  must  spray  if  you  would  have  perfect  fruit,  and  it 
doesn’t  pay  to  bother  with  a cheap  outfit.  It  means  no 
end  of  trouble  and  it’s  too  risky — you  have  too  much 
at  stake. 

Goulds  Sprayers  have  proved  their  su- 
periority by  years  of  service.  We  make 
the  sprayer  best  suited  to  your  condi- 
tions. It  will  last  for  years  because  all 
working  parts  are  made  of  bronze  to 
resist  the  action  of  chemicals.  “You 
can  depend  on  a Goulds”  to  work  when 
ever  and  as  long  as  you  require. 

Send  for  Our  Booklet: 

“How  to  Spray — When  to  Spray — What  Sprayer*  to  Use” 

It  discusses  the  matter  thoroughly.  It  gives  valuable 
spraying  formulas  and  tells  how  and  when  to  use  them. 

THE  GOULDS  MFG.  C0.r  40  W.  Fall  St.,  Seneca  FalU.  H.Y 

We  Make  both  Hand  and  Power  Pumps  for  Every  Service 


When 


writing  to  advertisers  always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower 


RAY  “ LEADER 

Gasoline 


Pressure  Machine 


Has  3J4Horse-Power,  4-Cycle  Engine 
and  Hopper  Jacket  lor  Cooling. 

It  supplies  io  nozzles  at  a pressure  of  200 
lbs.  with  safety  valve  blowing  off,  and 
this  service  can  easily  be  increased  with* 
out  overtaxing  the  engine. 

A Complete  Spraying  Rig 

and  It  will  refill  the  tank,  saw  wood,  grind 

feed,  run  yonr  repair  shop,  shell  or  clean  your 
grain,  run  the  cream  separator  or  the  churn,  ana 
is  safe,  simple  and  satisfactory. 

Al«o  S-IIor»e.Power  KIbs  with  Triplex  Pu™P» 
—We  also  manufacture  a full  line  of 
knapsack,  and  Power  Potato  Sprayers^  tn 
Mechanical  Agitators  and  Automatic  Strain- 
er Cleaners.  Catalogue  FREE. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

58  1 1 th  St.,  Elmira  N.Y. 
General  Agents, 

JOHN  DEERE 
Kansas  Cut 
C.  P.  ROTH  WELL  S 
BRACKETT-SHAW  8 LUNT 


6IIIIH  «■ 

eral  Agents, 

1EERE  PLOW  CO.. 
t.  Mo., Si.  Louis,  Mo. 

SCO.,  Mahtinsburs.  W.  V*.  I 
II 8 LUNT  CO..  Boston,  Mas. , J 
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Do  You  Spray? 

IF  SO,  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  BECOME  ACQUAINTED 
WITH  OUR  LATEST  SPRAYING  MATERIAL 

‘Black  Leaf  40” 


THE  “BIG  BROTHER”  TO  OUR  CELEBRATED  “BLACK  LEAF”  TOBACCO  EXTRACT! 

That  is,  “BIG  BROTHER”  in  comparative  strength  (being  nearly  14  times  stronger),  but  “LITTLE  BROTHER’’  in  size 
— having  only  about  one-twelfth  the  comparative  shipping  weight. 

This  means  a big  saving  in  handlings — particularly  over  rough  roads — one  10%  pound  package  producing  1,000  gallons  of 
effective  spraying  material  against  green  aphis,  etc. 

Owing  to  the  large  dilution,  neither  foliage  nor  fruit  is  stained. 

Like  our  “BLACK  LEAF”  EXTRACT,  “BLACK  LEAF  40”  may  be  applied  when  the  trees  are  in  full  bloom  and  foliage, 
without  damage  to  either. 

Also  “BLACK  LEAF  40”  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water — no  clogging  of  nozzles. 

“BLACK  LEAF  40”  is  even  less  volatile  than  “BLACK  LEAF’’  EXTRACT,  being  NICOTINE  SULPHATE;  and  is 
guaranteed  to  contain  not  less  than  40  per  cent  nicotine  by  weight. 

VBLACK  LEAF  40”  has  been  extensively  tested  by  various  experiment  stations,  and  our  free  leaflet  contains 

A Strong  Array  of  Expert  Testimony 

Write  us  for  a copy.  It  will  certainly  interest  you.  Use  the  attached  coupon. 

. f 10%  lb.  can $12.50.  Makes  1000'  gallons,  containing  “5/100  of  1 per  cent  Nicotine.” 

PriCeS  i lb.  can.  ....  3.25.  Makes  240  gallons,  containing  “5/100  of  1 per  cent  Nicotine.” 

L % lb.  can 85.  Makes  47  gallons,  containing  “5/100  of  1 per  cent  Nicotine.” 

TO  SAVE  YOU  FREIGHT:  Write  us  for  the  name  of  our  agent  nearest  you. 

The  Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Co.,  Inc. 

LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


MAIL  US  THIS  COUPON 


Kentucky  Toltacoo  Product  Co., 

Louisville,  Kentucky: 

Please  send  me  your  free  leaflet  con- 
taining- “A  Strong  Array  of  Elxpert  Tes- 
timony.” Also  address  of  agent  nearest 
my  station. 

My  Name  is 


My  Address  is 


S.  B.  Shaw,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
trophy  for  best  collection  of  nuts. 

W.  P.  Reed,  silver  loving  cup,  for 
best  display  of  pecans. 

Paul  P.  Skinner,  silver  loving  cup, 
for  best  display  of  almonds. 

S.  B.  Shaw,  silver  trophy  for  best 
collection  of  walnuts. 

S.  B.  Shaw,  silver  trophy  for  best 
collection  of  peanuts. 

C.  S.  Sanada  of  Houston,  Texas,  re- 
ceived the  cups  for  the  best  collection 
of  citrus  fruits,  best  exhibit  of  grape 
fruit  and  for  the  best  box  of  oranges. 

Roy  Wilcox,  $100  silver  trophy  for 
the  best  display  of  flowers. 

J.  B.  Blake,  New  Orleans,  La.,  sec- 
ond loving  cup,  for  second  best  dis- 
play of  flowers. 

Alan  P.  Senior,  Twin  Palls,  Idaho, 
silver  cup,  for  best  display  of  pota- 
toes. 

S.  B.  Shaw,  best  general  display  of 
vegetables  from  the  gulf  states. 

The  carload  displays  were  made  up 
of  mixed  varieties,  none  of  them  being 
solid  cars  of  any  one  variety.  These 
were  arranged  in  groups  of  from  eight 
to  sixteen  boxes  of  a variety,  tasteful- 
ly placed  so  as  to  show  off  the  con- 
trasting colors  of  the  yellow  and  red 
varieties,  with  the  deep  blood-red  of 
Arkansas  Black  marking  the  deeper 
shades.  All  of  these  apples  were  per- 
fect specimens  of  the  most  famous 
orchards  in  Idaho  and  Colorado,  and 
the  perfection  of  this  fruit  was  a rev- 
elation to  many  of  the  visitors  from 
the  states  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

An  unfortunate  accident  happened 
to  the  displays  of  Colorado  and  Nam- 
pa, Idaho,  a few  hours  after  the  gates 
were  opened.  The  racks  upon  which 
these  exhibits  were  arranged  collaps- 
ed, spilling  the  apples  upon  the  floor. 
The  Colorado  fruit  was  literally  up- 
set, and  the  apples  mixed  in  a great 
heap  on  the  floor,  but  with  character- 
istic western  hustle,  Messrs.  Taylor, 
Turpin  and  Richardson  of  the  Colo- 
rado delegation,  had  all  of  the  fruit 
gathered  up,  repacked  and  on  the 
rack  again  before  the  gates  opened 
the  next  morning.  Although  this  spill 
disqualified  them  for  the  big  prizes 


they  are  to  be  highly  complimented 
on  the  splendid  pack  they  made  of 
their  fruit,  without  the  use  of  a press, 
and  after  having  to  sort  all  of  the 
dozen  varieties  from  the  mixed  up 
jumble  on  the  floor. 

Fortunately,  the  Nampa  fruit  was 
not  spilled  so  completely  on  the  floor, 
and  did  not  have  to  be  repacked,  al- 
though it  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  greatly  benefited  by  such  an  op- 
eration, as  three  or  more  sizes  of  ap- 
ples could  be  noted  in  the  face  of 
nearly  every  box. 

The  carload  of  apples  from  Payette, 
Idaho,  won  the  big  prize  in  the  car- 
load contest.  It  was  a magnificent 
lot  of  apples  and  they  were  beautifully 
packed.  The  grandest  prize  of  all, 
though,  went  to  the  exhibit  from  the 
Boise  Commercial  Club,  for  an  elegant 
carload  of  fruit.  This  prize  consisted 
of  a $500  trophy  cup,  presented  by  the 
Council  Bluffs  Commercial  Club.  Un- 
fortunately this  exhibit  was  placed  un- 
der the  balcony  where  its  beauty  and 
fragrance  could  not  be  enjoyed  by  the 
visitors  as  well  as  those  displays  ar- 
ranged in  the  center  or  facing  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Auditorium. 

Several  states  had  fine  plate  dis- 
plays of  apples,  peaches  and  grapes, 
but  on  such  displays  North  Carolina 
captured  six  of  the  trophy  cups  and 
many  of  the  ribbon  prizes  for  plate 
displays.  This  display  was  under  the 
care  of  Prof.  W.  N.  Hutt  and  S.  B. 
Shaw  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Among  the 
most  notable  features  of  tins  exhibit 
was  a display  of  Satsuma  oranges. 
North  Carolina  is  not  recognized  as  an 
orange-growing  state,  but  here  was  a 
display  of  oranges  that  had  been 
grown  in  the  open  by  Miss  Emma  J. 
Howland,  Beaufort,  N.  C.,  on  a tree 
that  is  past  eight  years  old  and  has 
never  been  protected  in  the  least  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  This  tree  is 
growing  in  a latitude  fully  200  miles 
north  of  the  orange  district,  and  is  a 
strong  endorsement  for  the  mildness 
of  the  climate  of  Beaufort. 

There  were  fifty-nine  varieties  of 
apples  in  the  display  from  North  Car- 
olina, most  of  which  were  grown  by 
Messrs.  Bushnel  of  Saluda,  Hon.  Chas.  | 


A Webb,  Asheville;  J.  B.  Sparger,  Mt. 
Airy,  and  Bolling  Hall  of  Waynesville, 
who  won  the  prize  for  the  best  barrel 
of  apples  in  the  show.  This  was  a 
well-packed  barrel  of  Winesaps,  and 
they  were  beauties,  too. 

W.  D.  Maxwell  and  W.  J.  Wilson  of 
St.  Joseph  represented  Missouri  at  the 
show,  having  part  of  the  fine  exhibit 
they  made  at  Kansas  City  in  Septem- 
ber. They  won  many  premiums  on 
plate  exhibits. 

Messrs.  C.  S.  Canada,  Tuleto,  Tex., 
and  J.  F.  Webster  of  Alvin,  Tex.,  were 
in  charge  of  the  display  of  citrus  fruit 
made  by  the  Litrus  Fruit  owers  As- 
sociation of  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Texas. 
This  display  was  small,  but  very  com- 
prehensive, and  included  a large  num- 
ber of  varieties  of  oranges,  lemons, 
grape  fruit,  kumquats,  pomegranates 
and  Japanese  persimmons. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  show  came 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  National  Horticultural  Congress, 
at  which  W.  S.  Keeline,  Council  Bluffs, 
la.,  was  elected  president,  with  George 
W.  Reye  secretary  and  treasurer.  A 
board  of  directors,  made  up  of  promi- 
nent fruit  growers  and  horticulturists 
from  every  state,  was  also  elected,  and 
was  followed  by  a rather  lengthy  dis- 
cussion of  the  meeting  place  for  next 
year.  A committee  of  representative 
business  men  from  the  city  of  St.  Jo- 
seph, Mo.,  appeared  before  the  con- 
vention and  presented  the  invitation 
of  the  city  of  St.  Joseph  to  hold  the 
next  meeting  of  the  congress  in  that 
city.  This  is  the  third  time  the  city 
of  St.  Joseph  has  laid  its  invitation 
before  the  congress,  and  it  is  believed 
that  Missouri’s  gateway  city  will  be 
the  hostess  in  1911,  although  the  exec- 
utive board  will  not  select  next  year’s 
meeting  place  until  some  time  early 
in  December. 

The  exhibitors  who  made  the  show 
such  a great  success  held  a meeting 
and  passed  a resolution  unanimously 
favoring  St.  Joseph  for  the  1911  meet- 
ing, and  pledging  their  support.  In 
fact,  they  said  they  were  going  to 
make  a display  at  St.  Joseph,  and  it 
is  certain  a great  apple  show  will  be 
(Continued  on  page  36.) 


1911  Deyo  Power  Sprayers 

10  Years  of  Success 


Friend  Fruit-Grower:  Uncle  Sam 

says  you  must  spray.  Users  of  the 
Deyo  are  relieved  from  experiment- 
ing-. After  ten  years  of  service  the 
Deyo  is  still  giving  perfect  satisfac- 
tion. Our  customers  are  our  refer- 
ence, ask  the  user.  We  sell  direct  to 
you.  DEYO  PAYS  ALL  FREIGHTS 
to  Mississippi  River  shipping  points. 
Write  for  catalogue  “F.” 
DEYO-MACEY  ENGINE  COMPANY, 
lliiiglinintou,  N.  Y. 


f*  » xy  COMPLYING  with  the  insecticide  ACT  OF  1910 

S P RAY  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  USE  EITHER 

*n  . PASTE  OR  POWDERED  <>  ^ 

1 FOR  ALL  LEAF  EATING  INSECTS 

RESPONSIBLE  DISTRIBUTERS  anoAGENTS  WANTED 

KEY  BRAND 


RIGHT  PRICE 

^FUNGICIDE 

ill!* 


so  MATERIAL 

> INSECTICIDE^ 


INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  CO. 

16  B AY  V I E W AVE., JERSEY  CITY.  N.J. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES, CIRCULARS  ETC.  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


With  a FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  9 CORDS  by  ONE  MAN  In 

10  hours.  Send  ior  Free  catalog  No.  E25  showing  low  price 
and  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.  158  G.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  llu 

In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 

HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 

Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a spring 
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ARM  V AL  BY  APPLE  MEN 


West  Virginia  Growers  Celebrate  Second 
Annual  Meet  at  Martinsburg 


This,  the  second  annual  apple  show 
and  carnival  at  Martinsburg,  W.  Va„ 
was  participated  in  by  thousands  of 
fruit  growers  and  friends  from  all 
parts  of  the  Appalachian  fruit  belt. 
The  Martinsburg  affair  is  unique 
among  fruit  growers’  meetings  in  that 
it  is  truly  a carnival,  three  days  and 
nights  being  given  to  celebrations  in 
honor  of  the  apple  industry,  these  cel- 
ebrations being  such  as  to  appeal  to 
everybody — even  those  only  indirectly 
connected  with  the  apple  industry  as 
well  as  to  fruit  growers  themselves. 
The  “carnival  spirit”  pervades  every- 
thing. Yet  the  spirit  of  the  occasion 
is  so  genuine,  influenced  so  directly 
by  the  thrifty  and  industrious  people 
identified  with  fruit  growing  in  Berke- 
ley County,  that  both  in  1909  and  1910 
the  “apple  carnival  crowds”  were  so 
free  from  drunkenness  and  disorder 
as  to  call  forth  expressions  of  surprise 
and  admiration  from  visiting  police 
officials. 

Meeting  of  the  Appalachian  Fruit 

Growers’  Association. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day, 
Thursday,  over  one  hundred  fruit 
growers  met  to  discuss  interstate 
fruit  matters.  Growers  were  present 
from  each  state  in  the  Appalachian 
fruit  belt.  Growers  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia  who  were  present  felt  that 
the  solution  of  some  of  the  larger 
problems  of  the  industry,  particularly 
those  relating  to  national  legislation, 
required  some  sort  of  a “harmony 
committee”  to  co-ordinate  the  efforts 
of  the  various  state  and  county  hor- 
ticultural societies  in  the  Appalachian 
belt  so  as  to  present  before  Congress 
a united  front  on  measures  affecting 
fruit  growers.  A paper  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Tyson  of  Pennsylvania  in  favor  of  the 
Standard  Package  Law  was  read,  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Miller  of  West  Virginia 
spoke  in  favor  of  a national  law  for 
quarantining  infested  nursery  stock. 

AVays  and  means  of  furthering  such 
desirable  legislation  were  discussed  by 
Mr.  Oswald  of  Maryland  and  others. 
As  a result  of  this  discussion  the  name 
Appalachian  Fruit  Growers  Associa- 
tion was  selected  for  this  interstate 
“harmony”  organization  and  Mr.  Alex 
Clohan  of  Martinsburg  was  made  pres- 
ident and  instructed  to  appoint  an  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  five  members 
from  each  state  in  the  Appalachian 
fruit  belt.  No  membership  require- 
ments were  adopted,  but  the  majority 
of  those  present  contributed  $2  each 
toward  a fund  for  financing  whatever 
work  the  “harmony”  committee  may 
be  called  upon  to  perform.  Mr.  E.  C. 
Henshay  of  Martinsburg  was  made 
treasurer  and  Mr.  N.  T.  Frame  secre- 
tary. All  three  Martinsburg  men  ac- 
cepted office  under  protest,  but  the 
visiting  growers  insisted  that  for  the 
first  year  at  least  Martinsburg’s  geo- 
graphical location  at  about  the  center 
of  the  belt  and  the  familiarity  of  the 
Martinsburg  men  with  the  problems  to 
be  tackled  made  imperative  their  serv- 
ing. 

Several  bills  of  vital  importance  to 
fruit  growers  will  come  before  the  ag- 
ricultural committee  of  the  house  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress.  If  the 
interstate  committee  appointed  by 
President  Clohan  succeeds  in  such 
concentration  of  activity  by  the  fruit 
growing  interests  as  will  get  these 
bills  passed,  then  the  meeting  on  the 
first  day  of  the  carnival  at  Martins- 
burg may  figure  as  a most  important 
date  for  the  Appalachian  fruit  in- 
dustry. 

Fruit  Growers’  Banquet. 

Thursday  night  over  two  hundred 
fruit  growers  and  friends  sat  down 
to  a banquet  served  by  the  ladies’  aux- 
iliary in  the  gymnasium  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  This  banquet  was  one  of  the 
most  happy  events  of  the  whole  car- 
nival. The  food  served  by  the  ladies 
was  of  genuine  Shenandoah  Valley 
quality,  the  music  was  good,  the  toasts 
were  the  best  heard  in  Martinsburg  in 


>ears.  United  States  Senator  C.  J. 
Faulkner  as  toastmaster  called  in  Dr. 
AViley,  the  pure  food  chief  at  AVash- 
ington;  Prof.  AV.  J.  Green,  the  eminent 
director  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 
tion; Herbert  Quick,  the  whole-souled 
editor  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  and  Dean 
Sanderson  of  AVest  Virginia  Univer- 
sity, all  of  whom  responded  with  like 
measure  to  the  toastmaster’s  wit  and 
wisdom. 

Athletic  Contests. 

On  Friday  afternoon  the  laboring 
men  who  cultivate,  prune,  spray  and 
pack  in  the  Berkeley  County  orchards 
had  their  turn.  In  the  presence  of 
three  judges  who  timed  him  with  a 
stop  watch  while  the  crowd  of  several 
thousand  filled  the  public  square  sur- 
rounding the  band  stand  on  which  the 
contest  took  place,  L.  T.  Timberlake 
properly  double  faced  a barrel  with 
York  Imperial  apples  in  one  minute 
and  twenty-three  seconds. 

John  Smith’s  tug  of  war  team  of  five 
orchard  men  won  that  tournament.  E. 

B.  Ettinger  and  AVilliam  Richard  won 
the  barrel  trundling  races,  and  to  cap 
the  climax  Charles  VanMeter  not  only 
piled  three  filled  apple  barrels  on  end 
in  10V2  seconds,  but  he  actually  picked 
up  the  fourth  barrel  and  placed  it  on 
top  of  the  third  one — a feat  seldom 
seen  in  this  section. 

Apple  Ball. 

Friday  night  until  a late  hour  the 
younger  society  set  of  the  county  with 
visiting  friends  from  adjoining  coun- 
ties enjjoyed  what  was  to  many  of 
them  the  event  of  the  apple  carnival. 
The  dancing  floor  was  in  good  condi- 
tion, the  music  and  decorations  were 
of  the  best,  and  the  affair  was  in  every 
way  a grand  success. 

Carnival  Pageant. 

In  spite  of  the  unfortunate  lack  of 
co-operation  from  the  weather  man, 
the  carnival  pageant  on  Saturday  af- 
ternoon was  witnessed  by  crowds  who 
thronged  the  streets  for  blocks  and 
blocks.  The  Queen  of  the  Apple  Blos- 
som for  1910  was  Miss  Sue  Henson. 
Miss  Henson  is  a school  teacher  in  the 
county  and  her  pupils  all  accompanied 
her  as  maids  and  pages.  The  float  in 
which  the  queen  and  maids  rode  was 
decorated  in  pink  and  white  and 
drawn  by  four  white  horses  with  pink 
harness.  The  boys  of  Miss  Henson’s 
school  accompanied  the  float  on  horse- 
back, each  wearing  sashes  of  pink. 
The  queen  and  her  maids  and  pages 
called  forth  cheers  of  admiration  from 
the  crowds  along  the  line.  The  Apple 
King  for  1910,  who  also  rode  in  a car- 
riage in  the  parade,  was  Mr.  H.  C. 
Thatcher  of  the  J.  N.  Thatcher  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Thatcher’s  grandfather 
was  one  of  the  original  orchard  men 
of  Berkeley  County.  Last  year  twelve 
acres  of  13-year-old  apple  trees  net- 
ted the  J.  B.  Thatcher  Company  over 
$5,000.  Mr.  Thatcher  was  this  year 
apple  king  by  virtue  of  having  exhib- 
ited the  best  five  boxes  in  competi- 
tion for  the  Board  of  Trade  Challenge 
Cup.  In  1909  his  cousin,  Mr.  H.  L. 
Smith,  was  apple  king. 

The  Apple  Show. 

During  all  three  days  and  evenings 
the  apple  show  was  crowded  with 
studiously  observant  visitors,  examin- 
ing the  exhibits,  catalogues  in  hand. 
The  plate  exhibits  were  on  the  whole 
about  the  best  ever  shown  in  this  sec- 
tion. Judge  AV.  J.  Green  of  AVooster, 
Ohio,  found  the  competition  so  keen 
and  close  that  it  required  twice  as 
much  of  his  time  for  the  judging  as 
he  had  expected. 

The  superiority  of  the  pack  of  the 
several  hundred  boxes  over  last  year 
was  evident.  Many  of  the  men  in  the 
orchards  have  become  interested  in 
the  box  pack.  The  box  exhibits  prove 
that  in  a few  more  years  we  shall 
have  enough  home  trained  box  pack- 
ers to  be  able  to  compete  witht  the 
Northwest  in  the  markets  they  have 
been  most  industriously  cultivating. 
Furthermore  the  quality  of  the  Grimes, 
Jonathans,  AVinesaps,  Rome  Beauties, 


The  Hardie  Sprayers 


Our  Sprayers  are  used  wherever  fruit  is  grown  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf. 

The  Western  Triplex  shown  above  is  the  machine  used  in  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Idaho  (where  the  fine  box  apples  come  from)  and  hun- 
dreds of  them  are  used  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  states.  It  combines 
simplicity  and  lightness  with  big  capacity  and  high  pressure. 


We  Make 
Every  Kind 
of  Sprayer 
Used, 

Ranging  in 
Price  from 
$350.00  to 
$3.50 


We  are  not 
Simply 
Assemblers, 
but  make 
every  part  of 
our  Machines 
in  our 

own  Factory 


We  carry  a large  stock  of  goods  at  and  can  ship  from  the  following 
points: 

HUDSON,  MICHIGAN  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

MARTINSBURG,  W.  VA. 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 


The  Hardie  Manufacturing  Co. 


WESTERN  BRANCH,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


HUDSON,  MICHIGAN 


This  Free  Book 

Shows  The  Sprayer 

You  Want— at  the  Right  Price 


NO  MATTER  how  much  or  how  little  spray 
ing  you  do,  there  is  an  auto-spray  for  your 
particular  needs.  300,000  now  in  use;  have 
the  endorsement  of  practical  farmers,  orchardists  and 
gardeners  everywhere  as  well  as  nearly  every  State  and 
Government  Experiment  Station  in  the  country.  There  s 
a reason  for  the  universal  popularity  of 

Brown’s  Hand  and  Traction-Power 

Auto-Sprays 

Figure  it  up  yourself  and  you  will  find  it  is  due  to  the  efficient,  quick, 
economical,  satisfactory  work  they  do  and  the  strength  and  perfection 
of  their  construction.  We  have  40  styles,  sizes  and  prices  for  yon  to 
choose  from. 

m Cnuav  \Ia  "I  most  powerful— most  satisfactory 

€a.y  llU,  0f  an  small  hand-made  sprayers. 

Best  small  sprayer  for  heavy  work  on  5 acres  of  potatoes  and  one  acre 
of  trees.  Be  sure  to  see  Auto-Spray  No.  1 at  your  dealer’s. 

-k  Auto-Spray  No.  28— 

Auto-Spray  No.  1 largest  operations.  Capacity  100  to  250  gallons.  Our  book  also  shQws 
many  other  traction-power  outfits— as  well  as  gasoline  rigs— more  powerful,  more  durable,  more  econom- 
ical. faster  working.  When  desired,  we  will  equip  any  of  our  outfits  with  the  famous 

Non-clog  Atomic  Nozzle 

The  only  nozzle  which  simply  cannot  clog:.  Will  spray  a solution  with  sawdust  In  It. 
instantly  adjustable,  from  a fine  misty  spray  or  fog:  to  a powerful,  steady  stream.  Sprays  into 
the  very  center  of  blossoms  with  force  combating  coddling  moths.  For  spraying  potatoes  it 

is  instantly  adjustable  to  a fine,  narrow  — r- 

Auto-Spray  spray  for  small  vines,  a»d  to  a wide- 

No,  28  angle  spray,  covering  large  vines,  with- 

out wasting  the  spraying  solution  in 
either  case. 

Write  lor  Free  Book 


Worth  money  to  you  because  of  the 
valuable  information  it  contains  and 
the  fact  that  it  will  show  you  the  right 
machine  for  your  pur- 
pose at  the  right  price. 
Prof.  M.  V.  Slingerland, 


Atomic  Nozzle 

of  Cornell  University  of  Agriculture,  the  entomol- 
ogist of  National  reputation,  has  contributed  a 
carefully  compiled  spraying  guide  which  every 
fruit  grower,  farmer  and  gardener  will  find  of 
great  value  in  their  spraying  work 
throughout  the  year.  Mail  postal  for 
this  book  now. 

E.  C.  BROWN.  Pres. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 

29  Jay  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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The  Troutman 
Orchard  Heaters 

KNOWN  WHEREVER  FRUIT  IS  GROWN  AND  FROST  DESTROYS 

Why  You  Should  Buy  the  Troutman  Heaters 

In  purchasing  an  orchard  heater  the  most  important  thing  to  be  remembered  is  to  get  the  heater  that 
gives  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  for  fuel  consumed.  This  is  what  will  count  in  the  long  run;  the  original 
cost  of  the  heaters  will  be  forgotten,  but  every  time  you  use  them  you  will  be  reminded  of  the  quantity  of 
oil  they  consume.  It  is  not  only  the  cost  of  the  oil,  but  the  additional  labor  required  in  operating  the  heaters. 

The  Troutman  Orchard  Heaters,  owing  to  the  center  draft,  have  a better  combustion,  and  consume  50 
per  cent  less  fuel  for  an  equal  amount  of  heat  than  any  other  device.  This  saving  in  oil  will  lessen  the  cost 
of  your  storage  tanks;  it  will  save  enough  oil  to  pay  for  the  heaters  in  two  seasons;  it  will  enable  you  to 
haul  your  oil  from  the  railroad  in  two-thirds  the  time;  it  will  save  your  having  to  refill  so  often.  You  may 
not  think  these  things  matter,  but  wait  until  you  come  to  practical  work. 


It  is  all  very  well  and. sounds  good,  to  talk  about  “this”  trivial  feature, 
or  “that”  trivial  feature  in  connection  with  heaters,  but  after  all  is  said 
and  done,  the  fact  remains,  that  the  only  real  thing  that  is  of  any  impor- 
tance is,  How  much  heat  will  that  heater  produce  with  a given  quantity 
of  fuel? 

It  is  nice  to  have  a large  heater  (and  we  believe  in  them).  It  is  nice 
to  have  a non-rusta'ble  and  non-leakable  heater  (and  we  supply  them).  It 
is  nice  to  buy  the  “cheapest”  heater,  like  the  lard  pail  (and  we  sell  them). 
It  is  nice  to  operate  a regulated  heater  (and  we  manufacture  them) — but 
all  these  things  fade  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  the  one  great 
question,  mentioned  above. 

Competition  Our  Strongest  Advertisement 

Our  competitors  are  constantly  bringing  the  “trifles”  above  mention- 
ed, into  the  limelight,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  growers  about  the 
one  great  issue,  that  of  fuel  consumption.  They  cannot  meet  us  on  this 
ground,  and  they  know  it;  therefore,  the  knocking.  In  this  connection 
remember  the  old  saying,  “Boys,  don’t  throw  stones  at  rotten  fruit.”  This 
is  plain  talk,  but  true. 

Description  of  the  Troutman  Heaters 

We  manufacture  seven  different  types  and  sizes: 

Size  No.  1 (The  Standard) — “That  made  the  Troutman  Famous,” 
holds  five  quarts  and  burns  seven  hours.  Price,  22j4  cents. 

Size  No.  \y2  (Galvanized) — Same  size  as  above.  Price,  28  cents. 

Size  No.  2 (Intermediate) — Holds  seven  quarts  and  burns  ten  hours. 
Price,  32  cents.  The  heat  from  this  heater  is  the  same  from  start  to 
finish.  No  refilling  during  the  night,  no  matter  how  long.  Regulation  of 
heat  its  special  feature. 

Size  No.  2^4  (Galvanized) — Same  size  as  No.  2.  Price,  36  cents. 

Size  No.  3 (Reservoir) — Holds  six  gallons  and  burns  35  hours.  Price, 
60  cents.  This  heater  burns  longer  than  any  other  on  the  market.  It  is 
the  greatest  labor  saver. 

Lard  Pail  Heaters — Hold  five  quarts  and  burn  four  to  five  hours. 
Price,  12  cents.  This  heater  is  the  cheapest  on  the  market,  and  will  pro- 
duce the  same  heat  for  oil  consumed  as  all  other  heaters,  without  the  cen- 
ter draft  combustion. 

Small  Fruit  Attachment — For  all  sizes.  Price  3 cents  extra.  The 
only  heater  devised  especially  for  the  protection  of  small  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 


All  the  above  sizes  nest  perfectly,  and  are  supplied  with  covers  that 

are  windproof. 

We  strongly  recommend  the  galvanized  heaters,  especially  in  damp 
climates.  They  cost  but  little  more,  and  will  last  double  the  time.  We 
galvanize  the  heaters,  adding  only  the  exact  cost  to  us. 

Number  of  Heaters  Per  Acre 

We  hear  a great  deal  about  the  number  of  heaters  required  per  acre. 
Don’t  be  misled  by  manufacturers  recommending  half  enough.  It  sounds 
good,  but  is  absolutely  the  wrong  principle. 

In  buying  a large  heater,  whether  ours  or  some  other,  use  it  as  a 
reservoir,  and  remember,  the  very  minute  you  place  only  half  enough 
heaters  to  the  acre,  depending  upon  the  large  heater  for  increased  heat, 
you  are  destroying  the  reservoir  feature  of  the  heater,  and  it  will  have  to 
be  refilled  as  often  as  a small  heater,  and  then,  where  will  its  advan- 
tage be? 

Just  because  a certain  number  of  heaters  are  recommended  for  the 
worst  conditions,  it  does  not  mean  that  that  number  is  usually  required. 
We  want  every  customer  of  ours  to  be  safe.  We  expect  to  be  in  business 
next  year,  the  year  after,  and  for  many  years  to  come;  we  are  not  merely 
selling  heaters  today,  expecting  to  quit  tomorrow,  and  we  never  want  a 
customer  of  ours  to  say  he  lost  his  crop  because  we  did  not  recommend 
a sufficient  number  of  heaters  per  acre.  This  very  thing  happened  in 
some  cases  last  year,  where  the  manufacturer  recommended  too  few  to 
the  acre. 

Early  Orders  Mean  Prompt  Delivery 

It  is  our  desire  to  make  prompt  shipment  of  every  order  sent  us. 
This  will  be  impossible,  however,  if  you  wait  until  the  last  minute  before 
placing  your  order.  You  do  not  have  to  accept  immediate  shipment  in 
ordering  now.  The  heaters  can  be  shipped  any  time  you  desire.  All  we 

want  is  to  have  your  orders  now. 

Even  if  we  could  make  immediate  shipment  upon  receipt  of  your 
order,  the  railroads  do  not  always  make  prompt  deliveries,  and  in  waiting 
until  the  last  minute  you  are  running  a great  risk.  Your  oil  storage  tanks, 
etc.,  have  to  be  gotten  ready,  so  why  not  begin  now,  when  the  rest  of 
your  work  is  light?  You  will  never  regret  this  step.  Orchard  heating  is 
the  greatest  insurance  on  earth,  and  means  millions  to  those  growers  who 
take  advantage  of  its  protection. 

We  furnish  reliable  frost  alarms,  rapid  lighters,  and  all  other  sup- 
plies. For  prices*  etc.,  address 


THE  ROUND  CREST  ORCHARD  HEATER  CO.,  CANON  CITY,  COLORADO 


etc.,  exhibited  in  the  boxes  promises 
to  draw  “repeat”  orders  from  consum- 
ers who  taste  them. 

The  star  variety  of  apples  at  the 
Martinsburg  apple  show  was  undoubt- 
edly the  Black  Twig — a distinct  sur- 
prise to  the  many  growers.  The  chal- 
lenge cup  was  won  by  five  boxes  of 


FRUIT  DISPLAY 

Black  Twig.  At  the  fruit  auction  on 
Saturday  a barrel  of  Black  Twigs 
brought  $12.50 — several  dollars  more 
than  any  other  variety.  As  a result  of 
the  showing  made  by  Black  Twig  the 
nurserymen  reported  sales  of  large 
blocks  of  Black  Twig  stock  for  plant- 
ing. The  excellent  Jonathans  shown 


were  also  a surprise  to  many,  as  were 
also  the  N.  W.  Greenings.  The  cash 
premium  of  $75  for  the  best  five  bar- 
rels exhibited  from  outside  of  Berke- 
ley County  went  to  Bond  Brothers  of 
Winchester,  Va.  The  second  premium 
of  $50  going  to  D.  S.  Snively  of  Hagers- 
town, Md. 


In  the  exhibits  of  apple  products, 
including  jellies,  vinegars,  marmalade, 
preserves,  pies,  dumplings,  etc.,  there 
was  lively  competition.  Many  of  the 
best  cooks  of  Berkeley  County  won 
premiums,  while  the  exhibits  as  a 
whole  were  gazed  upon  with  admira- 
tion and  mouth  waterings  by  the  men 


and  children  who  visited  the  hall.  Miss 
Blanche  Bitner  was  awarded  the  prem- 
ium for  the  best  general  display. 

The  dealers  in  nursery  stock,  spray- 
ing machinery,  insecticides,  etc.,  who 
were  present  report  the  utmost  satis- 
faction with  the  carnival  from  their 
view  point,  as  it  was  a buying  crowd. 


Many  exhibitors  made  application  be- 
fore leaving  for  space  next  year. — N. 
T.  Frame,  W.  Va. 

Patronize  Fruit-Grower  advertisers. 
And  in  writing  them  always  say  “I 
saw  your  ad  in  The  Fruit-Grower.” 


Apple  and  Pear 

Root 

Grafts 

properly  made  by  skilled  workmen 
of  long  experience.  Prepared  right 
and  callused,  all  ready  for  planting 
when  you  get  them.  All  kinds  of 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees  at  low 
prices.  Now  is  the  time  to  send 
your  order  to  us.  Send  for  our  list. 

Barnes  Nurseries 


Station  K Cincinnati,  Ohio 

ESTABLISHED  1855 

Over  50  Years  in  This  Business  at  This  Place. 


Peach  Trees=MiTlions 


2 CENTS  UP,  EACH 

Fletcher  & Harrison  Nurseries,  the  oldest  and  largest 
Peach  Tree  Nursery  in  the  world.  We  travel  no  agents, 
but  sell  direct  to  planters  at  prices  so  low  that  they 
cannot  be  duplicated.  We  sell  in  nearly  all  the  states 
of  the  Union,  Canada  and  Mexico.  Over  100  varieties. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

Fletchers  Harrison  Nurseries,  Cleveland, Tenn. 


Tf  | At  CENTS  A ROD  FOR  A . 
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LE  GRADING  MACHINE 

James  L.  Hamilton  Invents  One  Which 
Grades  Accurately  as  to  Size 


For  many  years  there  has  been  a 
demand  for  a practical  apple  grading 
machine,  and  now  Mr.  J.  L.  Hamilton, 
Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  has  one  which 
has  done  good  work  during  the  past 
season,  and  for  which  great  things  are 
expected.  It  grades  the  apples  as  to 
size  and  does  not  bruise  them  in  any 
way.  The  machine  is  simple  and 
greatly  lessens  the  work  of  packing. 
It  will  be  offered  for  sale  for  next 
season  and  while  no  price  has  been 
made,  Mr.  Hamilton  believes  the  grad- 
ing machine  can  be  sold  for  not  to 
exceed  ?250. 

The  development  of  this  machine  by 
Mr.  Hamilton  was  the  result  of  neces- 
sity— “necessity  is  the  mother  of  in- 
vention.” Last  spring  the  Grand 
Junction  Fruit  Growers’  Association, 
of  which  Mr.  Hamilton  is  a member, 
announced  that  the  tier  pack  would 


proximately  the  same  size,  if  the  box 
is  to  be  firmly  packed.  Colorado 
growers  were  greatly  uneasy  about 
using  this  pack,  for  they  had  never 
tried  to  pack  apples  in  that  way,  and 
were  afraid  the  work  would  be  too 
slow.  Instead  of  protesting  against 
the  improved  pack,  Mr.  Hamilton  be- 
gan to  work  on  a machine  to  facilitate 
the  work,  and  his  new  machine  is  the 
result.  The  editor  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  saw  this  machine  in  operation 
in  Mr.  Hamilton’s  packing  house  in 
September,  and  it  certainly  did  good 
work.  The  machine  was  made  by  Mr. 
Hamilton,  and  of  course  later  ma- 
chines will  be  less  crude  in  appear- 
ance. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  Ham- 
ilton grader  are  two  long  parallel 
troughs,  each  about  six  inches  wide, 
slightly  inclined;  each  trough,  or 


ated  in  size  from  smallest  to  largest. 
These  graders  are  bound  to  bruise  ap- 
ples more  or  less,  and  have  not  been 
satisfactory. 

The  Hamilton  grader  does  not  roll 
the  apples;  instead,  they  are  carried 
along  on  the  moving  belts  and  pass 
from  one  section  to  the  next,  with  a 
corresponding  larger  hole,  without  any 
bruising.  If  an  apple  does  not  drop 
through  the  holes  in  the  first  belt,  it 
is  carried  to  the  next  section,  with  a 
larger  hole;  it  may  drop  through  there 
into  a bin  with  canvas  bottom,  or  it 
may  be  carried  to  the  next  section, 
with  a still  larger  opening. 

Fruit  Is  Sorted  by  Hand. 

The  apples  are  dumped  from  the 
picking  boxes  into  the  two  bins  at  the 
head  of  the  grader.  Since  the  ma- 
chine grades  only  as  to  size,  men  or 
women  stand  on  each  side  of  these 
bins  to  sort  the  fruit  as  to  color,  free- 
dom from  blemishes,  etc.  Two  sort- 
ers can  work  at  each  of  these  bins,  as 
is  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations. 
They  simply  sort  the  apples  as  to 
color,  worm  injury,  etc.,  placing  the 


Established  1802 

RED  CROSS 
DYNAMITE 

Your  orchard 

WILL  BEAR 

more  fruit  and 

BETTER  FRUIT  if  a 

cartridge  of  Red  Cross 
Dynamite  is  exploded 
three  feet  below  the 
surface,  midway  be- 
tween the  trees  every 
spring. 

This  opens  up  the 
lower  soil  so  it  will  hold 
moisture,  loosens  the 
ground  so  the  roots  can 
spread  and  kills  all 
beetles  and  grubs  for 
many  yards  around. 

Write  for  particulars 

E.l.du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Co. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  U.  S.  A. 


FULL  LENGTH  VIEW  OF  THE  HAMILTON  APPLE  GRADER 
Four  sorters  at  farther  end  of  the  machine  place  the  sound  apples  in  the  long  parallel  chutes,  and  the  machine 
sorts  the  apples  accurately  as  to  size.  Each  packer  handles  only  one  size  of  apples. 


ELECTRIC  1 

Handy  Wagon 

Not  the  man-killer,  horse-killer  kind.  Gives 
you  the  low  lift  instead  of  the  high  lift.  The 
broad-tired  steel  wheels  prevent  rutting  and 
make  light  draft.  Over  a hundred  thousand 
farmers  are  using  the  Electric  Handy  Wagon 
— the  best  kind  of  wagon,  the  best  of  its  kind. 

It  carries  all  loads  and  stands  up  in  all  climates. 

Send  for  free  catalog , and  know  the  Handy  Wagon 
that  lasts  your  lifetime.  Don’t  wait,  send  to-day. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  57  Quincy.  Ill 


CUT  SCE 

With  the  Dorsch  Double  Row 
Ice  Plow.  We  guarantee  it  will 
cutmore  than  20  men  sawing  by 
hand.  Cakes  are  cut  uniform, 
of  any  size  and  thickness.  One 
man  and  a horse  will  cut  more  ice  in 
a day  than  the  ordinary  farmer  or  dairy- 
man can  use.  You  can  cutfor  others  and 
make  the  price  of  our  plow  in  two  days’  use. 
Ask  for  catalogue  and  introductory  prices. 


MADE 


THREE 


be  adopted  for  packing  the  1910  crop 
of  apples.  Heretofore  Colorado  grow- 
ers have  used  the  “jumble”  pack,  in 
which  the  first  two  layers  of  apples 
are  faced  and  then  the  apples  are 
placed  in  the  box  loose.  When  thfs 
style  of  pack  is  used  great  latitude  is 
allowed  as  to  sizes  of  apples  placed 
in  the  box;  all  apples  graded  as 
“fancy”  must  be  at  least  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  requirements  to  pre- 
vent some  apples  two  and  a half 
inches  in  diameter  and  others  four 
inches  in  diameter  being  placed  in 
the  same  box.  This  makes  a bad  pack 
and  the  Colorado  growers  decided  to 
adopt  the  tier  pack  of  the  Northwest. 

Now,  when  the  apples  are  packed 
in  tiers  they  must  be  graded  carefully 
as  to  size;  if  the  apples  are  placed  in 
layers,  they  must  of  necessity  be  ap- 


chute,  is  divided  into  three  sections, 
or  compartments,  the  bottom  of  each 
of  these  sections  being  formed  by  a 
heavy  rubber  belt.  Thus  there  are 
really  three  of  these  rubber  belts  for 
each  trough,  and  each  belt  has  a suc- 
cession of  holes;  the  holes  of  each 
section  are  one-fourth  inch  larger  in 
diameter  than  the  preceding  section, 
to  accommodate  apples  of  different 
sizes. 

Our  illustrations  show  the  general 
appearance  of  the  grader.  One  of  the 
troughs  is  for  apples  of  “fancy”  grade, 
the  other  for  “choice”  grade.  The 
troughs  have  padded  sides,  and  as  the 
bottom  is  rubber  the  apples  are  not 
bruised  at  all.  Most  graders  which 
have  been  made  heretofore  have  rolled 
the  apples  down  an  inclined  chute  and 
as  they  pass  down  this  chute  they 
drop  through  holes  which  are  gradu- 


perfect,  well  colored  apples  in  the 
chute  marked  “Fancy”  and  the  apples 
which  are  a little  off  color  in  the 
chute  marked  “Choice.”  Culls  are 
dropped  into  a box  at  their  feet. 


JOHN  DORSCH  & SONS,  258  Well.  St„  Milwaukee,  Wi». 

L.  F.  DINTELMANN,  Belleville,  I1U 

Offers  a full  line  of  Nursery  Stock,  Fruit  and  Shade 
Trees,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Peonies, 
Gladioli,  25,000  California  Privet,  Etc.  Send 
for  Catalog. 


ORCHARD  CULTIVATOR 


C.  E.  Forkner,  a practical  orchardist  of  Texas, 
has  invented  a light  running  cultivator  that 
promises  to  be  a great  boon  to  fruit  growers. 

A small  boy  can  operate  it  easily  and  cultivate 
30  acres  per  day  with  one  team  of  medium  weight.  I 
Does  not  clog  with  loose  grass,  roots,  etc.  Its 
extension  of  11  feet  permits  perfect  mulching 
near  the  tree  trunks  without  disturbing  the 
branches  or  fruit,  and  eliminates  the  use  of  the 
hoe.  One  machine  will  work  100  acres  of  orchard 
and  keep  it  in  garden  tilth.  These  machines  are 
labor  savers  and  will  reduce  your  expenses  one- 
half.  Full  particulars  upon  request. 

LIGHT  DRAFT 
HARROW  COMPANY 
ATHENS  TEXAS 


Burglars  are  afraid  of  Country  Homes  with  ’Phones 

There’s  Always  a Way  to  Rouse  the  Neighborhood  and  Catch  Them  before 
They  Get  Away.  A Telephone  is  Your  Best  Protection. 

Rouses  the  Neighbors  for  Fire- Warns  the  People  of  Thieves-Tells  You  the  Markets ; Daily-Calls  the  Doctor  Quickly 
—Lets  You  Visit  While  it  Rains— Tells  the  Weather  Forecast-Summons  your  Harvest  Laborers— Saves  You  Countless 

Errands.  ^ Dean  Telephone  in  Your  Country  Home  Costs  Only  lc  a Week. 

Every  Country  Home  Will  Soon  Have  a Telephone;  Over  500,000  Miles  of  Farm  Telephone  Wires  Now  in  Use  in  U.  S. 
Let  a Dean  ’Phone  Do  It  for  You.  Send  for  Free.  Booklet  and  Plan. 
Address-THE  DEAN  ELECTRIC  CO.,  1185  TAYLOF  STREET,  ELYRIA.  OHIO 
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The  belt  forming  the  bottom  of  the 
first  division  of  the  “Fancy”  chute  is 
perforated  with  holes  two  and  a half 
inches  in  diameter;  apples  of  less  di- 
ameter fall  through  and  are  packed  in 
the  lower  grades.  It  will  be  noted  in 
our  illustrations  that  curtains  hang 
down  at  intervals  in  the  troughs;  these 
are  made  of  heavy  ducking  and  are 
merely  to  prevent  apples  riding  on  the 
belt  between  the  holes,  and  they  drag 
every  apple  into  an  opening. 

Now,  it  frequently  happens  that  ap- 
ples are  of  smaller  diameter  one  way 
than  another;  it  may  happen  that  an 
apple  may  fail  to  go  through  the  open- 
ing in  the  belt  in  one  way,  whereas 
if  it  were  turned  it  would  go  through 
all  right.  To  insure  that  all  apples 
have  abundant  opportunity  to  go 
through,  Mr.  Hamilton  has  arranged  a 
series  of  “joggers”  which  are  below 


two  and  a quarter  inches  in  diameter, 
the  next  section  has  holes  two  and  a 
half  inches,  and  the  third  section  has 
openings  two  and  three-fourths  inches 
in  diameter. 

Packers  Each  Handle  One  Size 
Apples. 

It  will  be  noted  there  are  three  bins 
on  each  side  of  the  grader.  On  the 
“fancy”  side  the  first  bin  contains  only 
perfect  apples  which  are  two  inches 
and  a half  in  diameter  and  less  than 
two  and  three-quarters;  the  next  bin 
contains  perfect  apples  two  and  three- 
fourths  inches  in  diameter,  and  less 
than  three  inches;  the  last  bin  con- 
tains perfect  apples  three  inches  or 
more  in  diameter.  On  the  “choice” 
side  the  same  is  true,  except  that  the 
apples  are  one-fourth  inch  less  in  di- 
ameter, and  of  course  they  are  off 


LOOKING  DOWN  THE  GRADING  MACHINE 
This  view  shows  the  upper  end  of  the  machine,  with  bin  of  apples  on  each  side. 
The  sorters  work  at  this  end  of  machine. 


the  belts  and  which  catch  the  apples 
partly  through  the  holes  and  turn 
them  over  slightly  as  they  pass  along. 
These  “joggers”  are  set  at  an  angle, 
sdanting  with  the  direction  the  belt 
travels;  they  are  held  by  slight  springs 
so  that  if  an  apple  were  firmly  caught 
in  one  of  the  openings  it  couli  not  be 
bruised  in  the  slightest  in  passing 
these  “joggers;”  the  springs  would 
simply  permit  the  latter  to  drop  back 
and  allow  the  apples  to  pass.  As 
there  are  about  three  of  these  “jog- 
gers” in  each  division  of  the  belt, 
every  apple  is  given  three  slight  turns 
as  it  passes,  and  if  it  has  a smaller 
diameter  which  will  permit  its  passage 
through  the  hole,  it  is  pretty  sure  to 
fall  through  before  it  passes  to  the 
belt  with  the  larger  openings. 

The  openings  in  the  belt  of  the  sec- 
ond section  are  two  and  three-quarters 


color  in  some  way,  and  therefore  are 
of  second  grade. 

The  work  of  this  machine  is  abso- 
lute so  far  as  grading  the  apples  as  to 
size  is  concerned;  if  the  sorters  at  the 
head  of  the  machine  have  done  their 
work  well  and  have  culled  out  all  de- 
fective fruit,  packers  can  work  from 
these  bins  with  their  eyes  shut.  Of 
course  the  sorters  will  occasionally 
make  mistakes,  and  a bad  apple  will 
get  by  them.  There  is  this  advantage, 
however,  in  this  method  of  sorting: 
Their  work  can  be  inspected  in  the 
bins  before  the  apples  are  packed, 
whereas  under  ordinary  conditions, 
where  the  packer  does  both  grading 
and  sorting,  the  fruit  can  be  inspected 
only  after  it  is  packed,  and  then  it  is 
frequently  too  late  to  catch  the  bad 
ones. 

One  of  the  illustrations  shows  the 


The  Test  of  a Car= 

A Quality  Talk 

HE  test  of  a car  is  its  performance — not  for  a 
day,  a month,  nor  a year,  but  continuous  ser- 
vice for  years — such  as  White  Gasoline  Cars 
are  designed  to  withstand.  To  secure  these 
results  every  piece  of  material  .that  enters  into  these 
cars — the  skillful  workmanship  which  completes  the 
whole — must  be  the  best  that  money  can  buy;  the 
latest  forms  of  scientific  manufacture,  such  as  heat 
treatment  of  steel,  must  be  employed.  Yet,  all  the 
materials  in  the  world  would  not  make  a superlative 
car  unless  the  design  be  right. 

The  design  of  the  White  Engine  is  right— possibly 
in  advance  of  its  time.  The  long-stroke  engine  with 
moderate-sized  cylinders  uses  but  a moderate  amount 
of  gasoline  to  getthe  maximum  power.  This  superb  ar- 
ray of  materials,  combined  with  the  advance  design, 
secures  the  most  desired  result— the  economy  of  opera- 
tion. One  may  pay  a little  more  for  the  original  White 
car,  but  the  initial  investment  is  the  smallest  part — 
monthly  bills  for  maintenance  and  repairs  tell  the  final 
story  of  a motor’s  cost,  and  by  this  test  and  this  test 
alone  White  Gasoline  cars  ask  to  be  judged. 

The  Reliability  of  Steam 

No  one  car  combines  all  the  desirable  elements — no  one  car  is 
ideal  for  every  buyer.  For  over  ten  years  the  White  Steam  cars 
have  been  in  a class  by  themselves  for  performance.  As  every 
one  knows,  steam  is  the  most  powerful,  the  most  flexible  and 
the  most  easily  operated  motive  power  yet  discovered.  As 
applied  to  automobiles,  it  gives  one  of  the  lightest  weight  en- 
gines possible  to  produce.  The  car,  consequently  is  very  much 
lighter  than  any  other  capable  of  like ’performance.  All  of  these 
features  mean  the  ability  to  go  and  come  under  all  conditions — 
under  conditions  that  would  make  roads  impassable  to  heavier 
cars.  White  Steam  automobiles  mean  certainty — certainty  of 
starting — going  and  coming  back — they  are  swift,  silent  and 
sure.  All  White  Steamers  now  may  use  kerosene  as  well  as 
gasoline  for  fuel,  thereby  reducing  fuel  bills  to  a point  of  greater 
economy  than  any  other  car.  Tike  the  gasoline  car — the  White 
Steam  car  is  built  on  honor,  using  materials  second  to  none. 

Let  us  send  you  catalogues  of  either  or  both  cars. 

The  White  Company 

792  East  79th  Street,  Cleveland 


UPPER  END  OF  THE  HAMILTON  GRADER 
Fancy  apples  are  placed  on  the  moving  belt  forming  the  bottom  of  the  left 
chute,  and  choice  grade  in  the  other.  The  machine  does  the  rest. 


inches  in  diameter.  We  will  assume  i 
that  the  apple  we  have  started  on  its 
journey  through  the  grader  has  per- 
sistently declined  to  pass  through  the 
openings  in  the  first  belt;  but  if  it  is 
less  than  two  and  three-quarter  inches 
in  diameter  it  will  drop  through  the 
openings  in  the  second  section  into  a 
bin  at  one  side  having  a canvas  bot- 
tom. If  this  apple  should  be  more 
than  two  and  three-quarter  inches  in 
diameter,  and  less  than  three  inches, 
it  will  drop  through  the  third  section, 
for  the  holes  in  this  belt  are  three 
inches  in  diameter.  If  it  is  larger 
than  three  inches,  then  it  passes  on 
out  at  the  end  of  the  chute. 

The  chute  for  the  “choice”  grade 
is  arranged  exactly  the  same,  except 
that  the  openings  in  the  first  belt  are 


packers  at  work  with  their  stands 
alongside  the  bins.  It  is  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  pack  apples  in  tiers  which  have 
been  graded  as  to  size,  for  the. apples 
are  all  within  a quarter  of  an  inch  of 
same  size.  The  girl  at  the  first  bin 
on  the  left  of  the  machine  is  packing 
only  apples  which  are  between  two 
and  a half  and  two  and  three-quarter 
inches  diameter;  so  far  as  she  is  con- 
cerned this  is  the  only  size  being 
packed.  The  next  packer  has  the  next 
larger  size  apples,  and  she  quickly  be- 
comes expert  in  placing  apples  of  this 
size  so  they  fit  in  the  boxes  just  right. 
She  has  nothing  to  do  but  place  the 
apples,  for  the  fruit  has  been  sorted 
as  to  quality  and  graded  as  to  size. 

The  packers  working  for  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton have  never  had  any  previous  ex- 
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perience  in  packing  apples  in  layers,  | 
but  they  soon  became  so  expert  that 
they  were  packing  100  boxes  a day 
apiece,  and  the  work  was  well  done, 
too.  In  fact  the  packers,  with  the  aid 
of  the  machine,  were  so  speedy  with 
their  work  that  at  the  time  of  our  visit 
they  were  working  only  every  other 
day  to  give  the  picking  force  oppor- 
tunity to  catch  up  with  them.  Ordin- 
arily packers  are  paid  by  the  box,  but 
since  perfecting  his  grading  machine 
Mr.  Hamilton  pays  his  packers  by  the 
day.  The  usual  rate  was  5 cents  per 
box;  now  the  packers  are  paid  $2  per 
day,  and  if  the  pack  100  boxes — and 


Praise  from  an  Old  Friend. 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  proud  of  the 
record  it  has  made  in  the  field  of  ag- 
ricultural journalism.  It  was  the  first 
farm  paper  in  the  West  to  devote  its 
columns  exclusively  to  the  field  of 
horticulture,  and  the  standard  of  its 
ideal  has  been  raised  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  It  has  seen  many  con- 
temporaries enter  the  same  field. 
Some  have  prospered,  some  have  fail- 
ed and  some  have  but  a precarious  ex- 
istence. But  The  Fruit-Grower  keeps 
its  old-time  friends  and  is  continually 
making  new  ones.  Of  the  thousands 
of  letters  which  come  to  this  office 


LOOKING  DOWN  ON  THE  BELTS 

This  picture  shows  the  belts,  with  their  openings.  The  holes  at  right  are  one- 
fourth  inch  larger  diameter  than  those  on  left. 


they  are  doing  that  right  along — the 
cost  of  packing  was  reduced  to  2 cents 
per  box,  with  an  additional  charge  for 
the  sorting. 

Scores  of  experienced  fruit  men 
have  seen  the  Hamilton  grader  at 
work  this  season,  and  all  pronounce  it 
a success.  Mr.  John  F.  Moore,  man- 
ager of  the  Grand  Junction  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  believes  that  the 
use  of  this  machine  will  solve  the 
problem  of  the  Grand  Valley  growers 
in  getting  packers  who  can  put  up  the 
tier  pack.  Mr.  Hamilton’s  experience 
has  been  satisfactory,  and  he  believes 
that  he  can  layer  his  apples  as  cheaply 
now  as  he  formerly  could  pack  them 
with  the  old  “jumble”  pack.  The  ma- 
chine certainly  looks  like  a winner, 
and  we  believe  it  will  help  to  solve 
the  problem  of  better  grading  and 
packing  everywhere. 

May  we  add,  in  conclusion,  that  this 
isn’t  an  advertisement.  Mr.  Hamilton 
has  only  the  one  machine  and  none 
have  been  offered  for  sale.  This  ar- 
ticle is  simply  in  keeping  with  The 
Fruit-Grower’s  policy  of  trying  to  keep 
its  readers  posted  regarding  develop- 
ments in  any  line  of  fruit  culture. — 
J.  M.  I. 


every  month  a few  of  them  contain 
“knocks”  from  persons  who  do  not  like 
The  Fruit-Grower,  but  most  of  them 
contain  words  of  praise.  Here  is  one 
that  makes  The  Fruit-Grower  feel 
good  and  know  that  the  effort  of  its 
publishers  are  appreciated: 

“The  last  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
must  have  taxed  your  ability  to  the 
utmost.  There  is  no  other  fruit  paper 
in  this  country  that  compares  with 
your  paper.  I believe  that  the  fruit 
growers  of  the  entire  country  are 
proud  of  the  fact  that  they  have  so 
able  an  advocate  in  all  lines  of  fruit 
growing  as  The  Western  Fruit-Grower. 
I am  a charter  subscriber,  beginning 
with  your  first  number  of  a few  pages. 
Then  I scarcely  thought  you  would 
ever  make  a success,  but  this  68-page 
issue  of  November,  Volume  21,  lying 
on  my  desk  shows  a growth  in  fruit- 
newspaperdom  that  has  never  been 
equaled  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

“B.  F.  SMITH.” 

Douglas  Co.,  Kan. 

The  Fruit-Grower  wishes  every  one 
of  its  readers  all  of  the  compliments, 
good  cheer  and  best  wishes  of  the 
season. 


THE  DEMAND  FOR 

Ideal  Coal  Heaters 


IS  GREAT: 


Hundreds  of  growers  who  will  not  install  extravagant  methods  see 
in  IDEAL  COAL  HEATERS  an  economical  and  effective  way  of  saving 
their  crops. 


Quick 

Heat 

Great 

Volume 

BTg 

Crops 

Saved 


Economy 

Efficiency 


A Reservoir  Coal  Heater 

SELF  FEEDING  AND  SELF  CLEANING 

Our  50-pound  Heater  is  a winner.  Burns  all  night  without  refilling. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  orchard  have  been  kept  from  frost  injury  by 
Ideal  Heaters.  In  Grand  Valley,  where  all  heaters  are  well  known  and 
tested,  Ideals  are  far  in  the  lead.  We  can  send  names  of  forty  growers 
here  who  have  bought  IDEALS  for  1911  use.  That’s  the  test.  Over  400 
growers  now  use  IDEALS. 


LOOK: 

Mr.  Mincer  used  1,000  oil  pots  on  12  acres,  fired  nine 
nights;  saved  crop. 

Mr.  Kinsey  used  600  IDEALS  on  12  acres;  fired  eleven 
nights;  saved  crop. — (Last  issue  Fruit-Grower,  page  23.) 


Write  today,  like  hundreds  of  others  are  doing. 

The  IDEAL  ORCHARD  HEATER  COMPANY 

GRAND  JUNCTION,  COLORADO 

SAVE  YOUR  TREES 

MISCIBLE  SCALECIDE 

Guaranteed  the  best  dormant  spray  known  for  exterminating  San  Jose  Scale  and  all  other  insect  life.  We 
especially  recommend  this  where  all  other  scalecides  have  failed.  One  gallon  of  this  solution  reduced  with 
water  makes  sixteen  gallons  spray.  Price,  in  bbis.,  40c  per  gallon;  10-gallon  can,  $4.50;  5-gallon  can, 
$2.50;  I -gallon  can,  75c;  f.  o.  b.  St.  Louis. 

REFERENCES — Gov.  Norman  J.  Colman,  First  Commissioner  of  Agriculture;  Hon.  T.  C.  Wilson, 
Secretary  American  Apple  Growers’  Congress,  and  many  others. 

ORCHARD  SUPPLY  CO.,  410  Main  St.,  St.  Louis 


SPROUTED OATS=WINTER  EGGS 

Sprouterl  Oats  is  conceded  the  greatest  egg  food  known.  Experiment  stations  and  experienced  winter 
egg  producers  recommend  it.  The  trouble  has  always  been  to  have  the  grain  easily  and  quickly  sprouted. 
This  is  now  perfectly  accomplished,  winter  or  summer,  by  the 

DOUBLE  QUICK  GRAIN  SPROUTER 

Sprouted  Oats  is  conceded  the  greatest  egg  food  known.  Experiment  stations  and  experienced  winter 
may  be  used  in  kitchen,  cellar,  feed  house,  poultry  house  or  any  shelter.  Makes  two  to  three  bushels  of 
feed  from  one  of  grain,  the  cheap  feed  secret  advertised  for  $1.  Will  quickly  pay  for  itself  In  the  increas- 
ed egg  yield  and  the  feed  it  grows.  Five  minutes  or  less  time  each  day.  The  most  useful  invention  for 
years  for  the  poultryman.  Sizes  from  50  to  500  hens. 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE  COMPANY, 


56  FRONT  ST.,  COLFAX,  IOWA 


THREE  SIZES  OF  APPLES,  AS  GRADED  BY  HAMILTON  GRADER 
The  pack  is  not  the  best  in  the.  center  box,  for  the  boxes  were  all  of  same  size,  whereas  boxes  of  different  sizes 
may  have  to  be  used  for  the  different  sizes  of  apples,  as  is  done  in  the  Northwest. 


Samson  Windmills 


The  Wind  Mill 
that  is  different  (tom 
all  other  makes  and 
better  because  it  has 
double  gear  wheels 
and  carries  the  load 
f between  these  and 
in  the  center  of  the 
mill.  There  is  no  side 
strain,  nor  any  noise  on 
the  up  and  down  stroke 
like  there  is  with  other 
mills.  Built  in  the  following 
sizes:  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14, 
16,  16  and  20-foot  diameter. 

Send  for  catalog. 


Stover.Mfg.Gd..  mfrs. 

also  Feed  Mills  & Gasoline  Engines^ 
260  Samson  Ave.,  Freeport,  III. 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


“LIGHTNING”  SPRAYERS 

At  your  dealer,  or  write  us. 
Whitewash  your  poultry  house 
and  stables  rapidly.  Kills  lice, 
sprays  trees,  washes  wagons 
and  windows.  No.  26  galvan- 
ized steel  double  cylinder 
pump;  continuous  spray  25 
feet  high.  Brass  top,  brass 
bottom,  brass  nozzle,  brass 
extension  rod.  ball  valves, 
heavy  hose.  ALL  FOR  $2.50. 
Cash  with  order.  Sent  to  any 
address,  express  prepaid.  Also 
orchard  sprayers,  and  many 
other  styles.  Write  for  free  catalogue  and  agency  prop- 
osition. D.  B.  Smith  & Co.,  59  Genesee  St.,  Utica,  N.Y. 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 
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More  “Education”  for  the  Farmer. 

A new  fertilizer  paper  has  been 
started  in  the  South,  which  announces 
that  one  of  its  purposes  will  be  to  “Ed- 
ucate” the  farmer  in  regard  to  the 
great  advantages  of  mixed  fertilizers, 
and  the  folly  of  home  mixing.  One  of 
the  means  to  this  end  consists  of  a se- 
ries of  cartoons  representing  the  farm- 
er in  a most  uncomplimentary  way. 
The  text  accompanying  these  is  an  in- 
sult to  the  intelligence  of  the  farmer. 
The  plan  is  to  have  the  local  papers 
reproduce  these,  and  in  this  the  aid  of 
the  local  fertilizer  agent  is  expected. 
The  editorial  announcement  concludes 
by  stating  that:  “Once  the  good 

work  is  started  and  the  editors  of  the 
agricultural  papers  are  convinced  of 
the  big  savings  to  the  farmers  from 
using  commercial  fertilizers  manufac- 
tured in  an  up-to-date  factory,  the  bat- 
tle will  be  won.” 

The  battle  is  not  likely  to  be  won  at 
all  on  this  basis.  Many  local  dealers 
are  heartily  in  favor  of  meeting  the 
wishes  of  their  customers  for  raw  ma- 
terial. Opposed  to  this  is  the  attempt 
of  the  manufacturer  to  bind  the  local 
dealer  not  to  sell  raw  materials,  and  If 
this  fails,  the  manufacturer  will  not 
give  the  same  credit  accomodations  on 
raw  material  as  on  mixed  goods.  The 
custom  of  manufacturers  in  giving  a 
local  dealer  exclusive  territory  on  the 
firms’  brands  and  then  giving  his  next 
door  competitor  exclusive  territory  on 
brands  of  exactly  the  same  composi- 
tion but  sold  under  the  name  of  some 
“Bay  window”  company  belonging  to 
the  same  manufacturer,  and  continu- 
ing the  process  as  long  as  the  supply 
of  dealers  in  a given  town  holds  out, 
is  not  one  that  is  likely  to  make  the 
local  dealer  favor  the  manufacturers 
and  their  anti-home  mixing  plans,  as 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  deal- 
ers’ customers. 

The  editors  of  the  agricultural  pa- 
pers are  too  well  informed  to  take  up 
any  such  scheme  and  they,  as  well  as 
their  readers,  know  that  wherevei 
home  mixing  has  been  intelligently 
tried,  the  “Big  savings”  are  all  on  the 
side  of  home  mixing.  It  has  been  re- 
peatedly showrn  that  in  factories  equip- 
ped with  the  most  elaborate  machin- 
ery for  mixing,  it  is  by  no  means  an 
unusual  thing  for  goods  to  be  mixed 
by  exactly  the  same  process  as  the 
farmer  would  use  at  home.  This  is 
especially  true  for  small  lots  of  high- 
grade  goods  made  from  the  best  class 
of  raw  materials. 

Many  large  factories  are  returning 
to  the  old  process  of  wet  mixing,  and 
for  this  work  there  is  a great  advan- 
tage in  using  mixing  machinery,  since 
the  process  involves  the  use  of  sulphu- 
ric acid  and  has  the  manufacturing  ad- 
vantage of  permitting  the  utilization  of 
low  grades  of  raw  materials  that  a 
farmer  would  never  thing  of  buying, 
if  offered  to  him  in  their  unmixed  con- 
dition; it  also  serves  to  disguise  the 
filler. 

i ne  manufacturers  continue  to  press 
the  sale  of  10-2-2  in  the  South,  and 
2-8-2  in  the  North,  both  of  which  per- 
mit the  use  of  low-grade  raw  material 
and  filler. 

The  farmer  demands  formulas  bet- 
ter suited  to  his  crops  and  soils,  and 
containing  less  filler.  Brands  of  high- 
er grade  are  meeting  with  increasd 
sale,  and  farmers  are  learning  that 
ttiey  can  make  their  own  brands  to 
suit  themselves.  The  ridicule  of  the 
trade  papers  will  not  deter  them  in 
this. 

Home  mixing  is  now  rendered  much 
more  practical  and  profitable  by  the 
fact  that  dealers  or  farmers  can  now 
buy  both  nitrate  of  soda  and  potash 
salts  direct  from  the  producers,  where 
heretofore  they  were  obliged  to  get 
them  through  fertilizer  manufacturers, 
many  of  whom  placed  all  sorts  of  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  such  purchases. 
This  dealing  direct  with  the  produc- 
ers of  the  two  substances  needed  to 
supplement  basic  slag,  acid  phosphate 
or  bone,  in  producing  complete  and 
filler-free  fertilizers  suited  to  the  va- 
rious needs  of  the  farmer,  results  in  a 
marked  saving  in  cost  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials and  so  adds  to  the  profit  result- 
ing from  home  mixing 

Don’t  miss  a number.  Renew  today. 


SELLING  EASY 
WRINGER  MOPS 
; EASY  MONEY 
EASY  TO  SELL  ^ 

Get  on  EASY  STREET  sell- 
Ing  Easy  Mops 


if  The«e  II-  m 

Jy  lustrations 
show  the  ! ® 
mop  on  i 
the  floor 
and  also  o 
when  It  Is  C 
wrunsr  up.  On  the  I — 
floor  It  spreads  out  | 
and  Is  held  down  firm-  ^ 
ly  at  all  points.  When  “ 
Lifted  It  straighten*  out  2 
automatically  lot  • 

■wringing,  and  two  5 
turns  of  crank  takes  -t 
out  every  drop  of 
water.  Mopping  is  J* 
now  a pleasure  and  □' 
the  floor  Is  cleaned  J00  q. 
percent  better  in  half  • 
the  time. 


AGENTS 


-SALESMEN-MANAGERS- 


All  Men  Out  of 
w o r k t hole 

who  want  better  positions  Stop  right  horo— got  free 
information  on  tho  Greatest  Household  Invention 

_ ever  known-A  SELF  WRINGING  MOP. 

An  opportunity  to  make  easy  money — at  home  or  travelings 


LISTEN*  One  man’s  orders  $2600  one  month— profit  $1650:  Mere  boy 

in  Pa.,  made  J9.00  In  2 1-2  hrs.  A.  E.  Martin,  Mich.,  says:  "Called  at  20 
homes,  made  19  sales.”  E.  Menn,  Wis.,  says:  “Sold  131  In  2 days.’*  E.  Randal,  Minn., 

“Canvassed  11  families,  took  11  orders.*'  John  D.  McLeod  sold  6 after  supper 

In  less  than  an  hour.  Don't  need  experience,  sells  itself.  That’s  the  way  it  goes.  You 
can’t  fail.  You  are  bound  to  win.  You  can  sell  100  mops  a week,  working  only  half  time. 

Two  turns  of  crank  wrings  out  every  drop  of  water.  Simple,  practical,  reli- 
able, durable,  neverwears  out.  Every  home  ouys.  No  talking  necessary.  Show  it,  take 
the  order.  Get  started  now,  don’t  wait.  We  will  help  you. 

Wo  want  Agents,  Salesmen,  Managers  in  every  county  to  All  orders,  appoint, 
supply,  control  sub-agents.  150  percent  profit.  No  Investment  required.  Sample  free 
with  first  order.  New  catalog.  Instructions,  sworn-to  evidence,  all  Free. 

U.  S.  MOP  COMPANY  1208  Main  St.,  LEIPSIC,QH1Q 


Have  You  Used  Lime-Sulphur? 

The  January  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  will  be  our  annual  spraying 
number,  and  among  other  subjects  to 
be  discussed  is  that  of  using  lime-sul- 
phur as  a fungicide,  instead  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture.  No  subject  connected 
with  the  spraying  business  is  more 
important  just  now  than  this  one,  and 
we  want  to  hear  from  our  readers  who 
are  using  lime-sulphur  as  a fungi- 
cide. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  we 
want  to  know: 

Did  you  use  the  commercial  brands 
of  lime-sulphur  or  did  you  make  your 
own? 

If  the  former,  at  what  strength  did 
you  use  the  solution?  If  the  latter, 
how  did  you  make  your  mixture? 

When  were  the  applications  made? 

Have  you  found  that  an  application 
of  lime-suiphur,  full  strength,  before 
growth  starts  helps  to  control  apple 
scab? 

Did  you  injure  the  fruit  or  foliage  by 
using  lime-sulpliur? 

Have  you  had  experience  using  lime- 
sulphur  to  prevent  bitter  rot  of  ap- 
ples? What  were  the  results? 

What  effect  did  the  application  of 
lime-sulphur  for  apple  scab  have 
upon  aphis  on  trees? 

Have  you  used  either  commercial  or 
self-boil?d  lime-sulphur  to  control 
brown  rot  of  peach?  What  were  re- 
sults? Was  there  any  injury  to  £ruit 
or  foliage? 

Now,  friends,  we  want  to  know  just 
what  you  are  doing  along  this  line. 
Don’t  think  your  experiment  will  not 
be  helpful  to  others — it  will,  and  we 
want  to  hear  from  you.  Write  brief- 
ly, please,  and  confine  yourself  to  the 
questions  enumerated,  unless  some 
other  interesting  feature  should  be 
reported.  Let  us  get  at  the  facts  in 
the  case. 

^ ■sjjfc 

Good  Fruit  Pays. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the 
great  extension  of  fruit  growing,  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  has  been 
attended,  not  by  a decline  in  prices, 
but  by  a very  considerable  advance. 
The  question  whether  or  not  the  mul- 
tiplication of  orchards  and  berry 
patches  will  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
ducing the  labor  and  expenditures  of 
the  fruit-grower  is  very  likely  to  meet 
a negative  reply. 

In  the  first  place  the  demand  for 
all  the  fruits  of  North  America  is 
world-wide.  The  world’s  appetite  for 
them  is  insatiable;  and  as  the  facili- 
ties for  distributing  them  are  better 
systematized  through  intelligent  co- 
operative arrangements  between 
growers,  transportation  and  selling 
agencies  in  the  cities,  it  seems  as 
though  the  problem  is  to  be,  how  to 
get  enough  of  any  kind  of  good  fruit. 
Western  apples  are  selling  in  Chi- 
cago today  at  35  cents  apiece. 
Other  fruits,  capable  of  hearing  trans- 
portation for  long  d' stances,  have  com- 
manded proportionately  high  prices. 
Of  course,  these  prices  have  been  for 
extra  fancy  fruit.  In  New  York  and 
Boston,  even  10  and  15  cents  apiece 
has  been  readily  obtainable  for  fancy 
apples. 

Such  exceptional  figures  as  those 
ebove  quoted  are  not,  however,  neces- 
sary as  a basis  for  profitable  fruit 
growing.  The  moderate  prices  paid 
by  the  mass  of  American  consumers 
are  sufficiently  high  for  that;  as  in 
thousands  of  houses  our  people  are 


MANLOVE  GATE  CO. 

^‘Loo  St.  Chicago,  111. 


MANLOVE 

Self-Opening  Gate 

This  gate  can  be  placed  at  any 
driveway  entrance  and  attached  to 
ordinary  posts.  The  machinery  is  all 
above  ground,  and  so  simple  it  never 
gets  out  of  order.  It  will  last  a life- 
time, and  usually  pays  for  itself  in 
time  saved  within  a year.  It  adds  to 
the  beauty,  value,  convenience  and 
safety  of  any  home.  New  catalogue. 


learning  to  prefer  fruit,  at  such  mod- 
erate prices,  to  many  another  article 
of  food  which  they  have  heretofore 
demanded. 

The  improvement  of  canning  pro- 
cesses and  the  cheapening  of  appara- 
tus has  also  its  effect  in  insuring  a 
market  for  fruits.  Fruit  farmers  are 
not  now  dependent  on  “canneries.” 
Recent  inventions  enable  them  to  do 
the  canning  themselves. 

It  would  seem,  that  the  grower 
need  only  see  to  it  that  his  fruit  is 
of  good  quality,  attractively  put 
up  and  intelligently  marketed,  to 
be  certain  of  a reasonable  reward. 
But  the  day  when  neglected  orchards 
and  bushes  could  be  depended  on  to 
produce  saleable  crops  has  passed.  The 
grower  of  today  must  be  equipped  by 
study  for  battling  with  insect  pests; 
must  bi  insistent  in  cultivation  and 
in  the  use  of  the  sprayer;  and  must, 
in  short,  give  as  close  attention  to 
his  trees  as  the  stockman  does  to  his 
cattle,  the  doctor  to  his  patients,  or 
the  merchant  to  keeping  his  stock  of 
goods  fresh  and  in  saleable  condition 
— Exchange. 

Apples  in  Georgia. 

For  fear  there  are  those  who  do  not 
know  that  Georgia  can  grow  good 
apples,  we  quote  as  follows  from  a 
letter  from  Mr.  H.  R.  Staight,  man- 
ager of  the  Shady  View  Orchard, 
bemorest,  Ga.: 

“Our  crop  on  ten  acres  of  apple 
trees  amounted  to  2,000  boxes  of  good, 
salable  apples.  We  sold  all  the  Wine- 
saps  at  $2  per  box,  f.  o.  b.  cars  here. 
Shockley  sold  at  $1.10  to  $1.50  box, 
Kings  at  $1.25  to  $1.50.'" 

There  is  an  orchardist  who  is  up  to 
date.  How  do  we  know  it?  Well,  first 
of  all,  he  is  a subscriber  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  and  profits  by  its  articles. 
Second,  he  uses  printed  stationery  for 
his  correspondence.  Third,  he  has  a 
small  orchard  and  takes  care  of  it. 
Fourth,  he  carefully  grades  and  packs 
his  apples — we  know  this  from  the 
prices  he  receives. 

Now,  don’t  you  think  that  man  is  up 
to  date  and  progressive?  And  don’t 
you  think  it  pays  to  be  so?  Well,  we 
guess  yes. 

^ Sjjjfc 

Good  Apples  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  your  November  number  D.  W. 
S.  asks  how  many  acres  will  draw 
fruit  buyers  to  his  orchard.  To  this 
question  I will  reply  with  a bit 
of  my  own  experience.  I hove 
only  twenty  acres  of  full  bearing 
apple  orchard,  and  ten  acres  more  in 
young  trees.  This  fall  a Pittsburg  firm 
heard  of  my  bumper  crop  of  Baldwins, 
and  telephoned  to  their  buyer,  then  in 
Western  New  York,  to  come  here.  He 
came  by  first  train,  got  an  automobile 
at  the  depot,  and  in  two  hours  had 
bought  2,000  barrels  of  Baldwins,  at 


HARDY  rpn  T7  T?  C 
FRUIT  1 JxJji  JJiO 

We  have  full  stock  of  Apple,  Peach.  Pear.  Plum 
and  Cherry  Trees,  all  ages,  all  on  Whole-Root 
Seedlings.  Scions  and  Buds  from  best  bearing 
trees,  which  fire  hardy  as  an  oak.  Send  for  cat- 
alogue of  Fruits  and  Flowers. 

CLARINDA  NURSERY 

LEWIS  ANNAN,  Prop.  CLARINDA,  IOWA 

TEN  MILLION 

Strawberry  Plants 

Aroma,  Klondike,  Lady  Thompson,  Excelsior  and  Gandy 
1,000,  $2.50;  in  10,000  lots,  $2.00  per  1,000. 

Special  prices  on  Hundred  Thousand.  We  have  mil- 
lions Early  Cabbage.  Tomato  and  Sweet  Fotato  plants. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

H.  LIGHTFOOT,  CHATTANOOGA.  TENNESSEE 


$2  90  per  barrel.  Spraying,  fertilizing, 
pruning,  and  the  grass  mulch,  pro- 
duced the  largest,  smoothest,  firmest 
and  most  wormless  apples  for  me  that 
this  apple  buyer  had  ever  seen.  I 
sprayed  twice,  using  the  method  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Melander  of 
Washington,  in  The  Fruit-Grower  two 
or  three  years  ago.  I have  found  out 
how  to  raise  wormless  apples  and 
twenty  acres  will  bring  the  buyers, 
when  they  can  get  that  kind  of  fruit. 

J.  C.  M.  JOHNSTON. 

Pennsylvania. 

-ajjt 

The  Question  of  Buying  a Home. 

Buying  land  for  a home  without 
knowing  all  about  it  is  blind  specula- 
tion. For  the  use  of  the  home-seeker 
who  should  see  his  land  before  he 
buys  it  and  understand  the  country, 
the  Kansas  City  Southern  Railway 
Company  prints  a quarterly  magazine 
entitled,  “Current  Events,”  which  can 
be  obtained  free  of  cost  by  address- 
ing F.  E.  Roesler,  Industrial  Agent, 
No.  412  Thayer  Building,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  In  this  and  other  publi- 
cations are  complete  descriptions  of 
various  sections  of  Missouri,  Okla- 
homa, Arkansas,  Texas  and  Louisiana, 
showing  the  special  locations  in  which 
the  various  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural branches  and  industrial  and  mer- 
cantile enterprises  can  be  carried  on 
to  best  advantage.  The  railway  has 
no  lands  to  sell.  In  the  magazine  is 
also  a complete  directory  of  the  Com- 
mercial Clubs,  Horticultural  Societies 
and  other  reliable  people  from  whom 
valuable  local  information  can  be  ob- 
tained.— Advertisement. 

Elberta  Peach  Trees. 

The  Davis  County  Nurseries  of  Roy, 
Utah,  are  offering  to  the  trade  from 
50,000  to  60,000  the  best  Elberta 
peaches,  at  the  best  prices  in  the  Unit- 
ed States;  3-4  ft.,  4-5  ft.  and  5-6  ft. 
Correspondence  requested. — Adv, 
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RUIT  MEETINGS 

Missouri  Horticultural 
Board  Is  Very  Active 


The  strawberry  congress  held  at  Ne- 
osho, Missouri,  November  15tli,  by  the 
Missouri  State  Board  of  Horticulture, 
proved  to  be  a very  popular  departure 
from  the  usual  horticultural  meetings. 
The  strawberry  growers  of  Southwest- 
ern Missouri  and  Northwestern  Arkan- 
sas are  closely  organized  into  associa- 
tions and  all  of  the  growers,  being  ex- 
perts in  their  line,  naturally  were  anx- 
ious to  hear  the  latest  methods  em- 
ployed in  growing,  picking  and  mar- 
keting, etc.,  as  discussed  by  those  who 
were  on  the  program.  The  attendance 
at  the  three  sessions  was  good,  the 
circuit  court  room  of  the  Newton 
county  court  house  being  full  to  over- 
flowing. The  fruit  show  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  meetings  brought  out 
a big  exhibit  of  apples.  In  fact,  New- 
ton county  probably  had  the  largest 
exhibit  of  apples,  peaches,  grapes  and 
garden  products  of  any  show  that  will 
be  held  n Missouri  this  year. 

In  responding  to  the  address  01 
welcome  delivered  by  the  mayor  of 
Neosho,  R.  M.  Hitt,  president  of  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture,  stated 
that  his  board  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  experiment  of  holding  a con- 
gress of  strawberry  growers.  Hav- 
ing himself  been  connected  with  the 
largest  of  the  shipping  organizations 
during  two  or  three  seasons,  he  had 
seen  the  great  need  for  organization 
among  the  strawberry  producers.  He 
pointed  out  that  organization  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  insure  a prop- 
er distribution  of  the  fruit  through- 
out the  markets  of  the  contry.  In 
closing,  he  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  strawberry  congress  would  be 
made  an  annual  affair,  being  held  per- 
haps at  different  points  in  the  South- 
west each  year. 

J.  B.  Graves,  manager  of  one  of  the 
associations  at  Neosho,  read  a paper 
entitled,  “Trials  and  Difficulties  of  a 
Manager  of  a Berry  Association.” 
This  was  one  of  the  best  papers  of 
the  entire  meeting  and  was  listened 
to  with  profound  interest.  He  pointed 
out  the  many  vexing  problems  which 
confront  the  manager  in  the  daily 
conduct  of  his  business  during  the 
height  of  the  season.  These  trou- 
bles divided  themselves  into  two 
classes.  One  arising  from  his  deal- 
ings with  the  commission  man  and 
other  buyers,  and  the  other  with  the 
growers  themselves.  It  was  shown 
that  if  the  growers  would  always  pack 
their  fruit  honestly  the  difficulties  of 
the  manager  would  be  much  lessened. 
Sometimes,  growers  do  not  know  how 
to  pack,  but  the  inspector  is  always 
on  hand  to  instruct  them  so  that  there 
is  little  excuse  for  continued  repe- 
tition of  bad  packing. 

The  discussion  of  this  paper  devel-  | 
oped  a sentiment  which  showed  that  I 
the  growers  often  do  not  realize  the 
many  difficulties  the  manager  has  to 
contend  with  in  marketing  the  crop. 
He  is  often  ignorantly  criticized,  and 
he  is  unable  to  defend  himself  as  he 
does  not  have  the  time  and  often  it  is 
not  feasible  to  try  to  explain  all  of 
the  circumstances  to  the  growers  who 
are  complaining.  It  was  further  de- 
veloped that  organization  is  very  nec- 
essary in  order  to  market  the  fruit  at 
reasonable  prices. 

There  was  much  disappointment  at 
the  absence  of  Charles  Bushner  of  Ne- 
osho who  was  on  the  program  for  a 
paper  entitled,  “Use  of  Commercial 
Fertilizers  in  Strawberry  Growing.” 

No  Over-Production  of  Strawberries 

“Over-Production  of  Strawberries,” 
was  the  subject  of  a paper  by  Judge 
George  Hatzfeld  of  Neosho.  The 
speaker  declared  that  for  the  past 
seven  years  people  had  been  saying 
that  there  was  great  danger  of  over- 
production of  strawberries,  but  it  had 
been  his  experience  that  the  supply 
has  not  yet  exceeded  the  demand.  The 
whole  question,  in  his  opinion,  was  one 
of  right  business  methods  w'hich  would 
permit  of  a correct  handling  of  the 
crop.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  many  other  regions; 
namely,  Illinois,  Kentucky  anad  Ten- 
nessee, with  large  outputs  of  berries 


Kellogg"^^®^  Plants 

Will  Yield  $500  to  $800  per  Acre 

rpHE  Kellogg  1911  strawberry  book  Is  the  most 

complete  treatise  on  strawberry  growing  ever 
written.  It  tells  the  farmer  how  to  grow  big 
crops  of  big,  red  strawberries  and  how  to  sell 
them  at  big  prices.  No  matterwhereyouliveor 
what  kind  of  soil  you  have,  this  book  will  tell  you 
how  to  prepare  your  soil,  what  varieties  to  set, 
and  how  to  manage  the  plants  to  insure  best 
results.  One  acre  of  Kellogg  Thoroughbred 
plants  grown  the  Kellogg  way  will  yield  $500  to 
$800.  Get  this  beautifully  illustrated  64-page 
book  and  learn  how  easy  it  is  to  grow  straw- 
berries for  market  or  home  use.  It’s  free. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  COMPANY,  Box  305  Three  Rivers,  Mich, 


Hawkeye 

Tree  Protectors 


nd  that  their  markets  and  ours  are 
tuch  the  same.  This  makes  it  neces- 
ary  for  the  Missouri  growers  to  pro- 
uce  a berry  of  the  highest  excel- 
mce.  To  attain  this  and  maintain  it 
lust  be  th'e  aim  of  every  grower  of 
trawberries  and  of  every  association 
a Southwestern  Missouri.  We  must 
trive  to  put  up  a pack  and  a package 
hat  is  honest.  Also,  the  package  must 
ie  attractive,  made  of  the  best  ma- 
erial,  and  the  berries  must  be  of  the 
ery  best  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
iach  box  must  be  well  filled.  A car 
•f  such  berries  will  not  be  a drug 
in  the  market  and  the  fruit  will  al- 
vays  bring  a good  price.  What  we 
leed  is  to  improve  the  quality,  and  if 
his  is  done  the  quantity  may  be  un- 
imited.  To  accomplish  these  results, 
he  growers  must  be  well  organized 
ind  the  picking  and  packing  of  the 
’ruit  carefully  inspected.  In  addi- 
ion  to  this,  the  association  must  keep 
lgents  in  the  leading  cities  where  the 
ruit  is  shipped  to  keep  managers  ful- 
y informed  as  to  market  conditions, 
rhe  expense  of  maintaining  such  a 
system  of  crop  reporters  would  be 
oo  great  for  a single  association,  but 
f the  local  associations  were  to  co- 
iperate  this  central  organization  could 
keep  in  close  touch  with  market  con- 
ditions at  all  times  and  the  cost  would 
not  be  great  when  prorated  among  a 
large  number  of  local  organizations. 
The  growers  of  the  Southwest  now 
have  such  a union  in  the  Ozark  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  and  during  the 
past  year  this  organization  was  able  to 
handle  the  bulk  of  the  strawberry 
crop  of  several  counties  and  secured 
the  highest  net  prices  on  record. 

G.  E.  Dorrence,  grower  from  near 
Neosho,  discussed  the  subject,  “How 
lo  Secure  a Big  Yield  of  Berries.”  Mr. 
Dorrence  described  his  methoas 
whereby,  last  year,  he  secured  from 
one  and  three-quarter  acres  of  land  a 
net  return  of  nearly  $800.00.  One  and 
a half  acres  were  in  berries  and  one- 
quarter  of  an  acre  was  devoted  to  the 
growing  of  plants,  which  was  as  prof- 
itable as  the  berry  growing.  The  se- 
cret of  this  remarkable  return  for  a 
small  area  of  land  lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  soil  had  been  made  very  rich  pre- 
vious to  setting  out  the  plants.  Fur- 
thermore, the  soil  was  placed  in  the 
very  best  condition  before  setting  out 
the  berries  and  the  cultivation  dur- 
ing the  first  season  was  very  thor- 
ough. 

Protecting  Strawberries  Against  Frost 

Charles  Staib,  another  grower  from 
near  Neosho,  read  a paper  entitled, 
“Experience  in  Smudging  Strawber- 
ries.” On  a part  of  a field  he  used 
100  Troutman  heaters  to  the  acre;  on 


another  part,  80  heaters  to  the  acre, 
and  the  remainder  was  left  unheated. 
Where  100  heaters  per  acre  were  used, 
the  yield  was  245  crates  of  fancy  ber- 
ries. Where  80  heaters  per  acre  were 
used,  he  secured  184  crates  per  acre, 
and  where  no  heaters  were  used  the 
yield  was  96  2-3  crates  per  acre  of  a 
very  inferior  quality.  The  heaters 
cost  $20  per  hundred,  and  the  oil  6%c 
per  gallon.  The  heating  was  done  dur- 
ing two  nights;  the  first  night  from 
half  past  12  o’clock  until  daylight, 
and  the  next  time  from  2 o’clock  until 
morning.  On  the  first  occasion,  the 
heaters  were  refilled  after  burning 
about  three  and  a half  hours,  as  they 
burn  better  and  produce  more  heat 
when  full  of  oil.  The  second  time, 
the  heaters  were  not  refilled.  During 
the  first  heating,  while  a cold  wind 
was  blowing,  the  temperature  was 
raised  from  four  to  six  degrees.  The 
speaker  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
to  fully  protect  strawberries  from  se- 
vere freezes  125  to  150  pots  per  acre 
should  be  used,  especially  if  the  tem- 
perature gets  as  low  as  eight  degrees 
below  freezing. 

Spraying  Strawberries. 

“Spraying  Strawberries,”  by  Dr.  E. 
L.  Beal  of  Republic  aroused  consid- 
erable interest.  Dr.  Beal  found  last 
year  by  spraying  his  strawberries 
once  with  the  standard  4-4-50  Bor- 
deaux mixture  just  before  the  blooms 
opened  produced  excellent  results. 
Owing  to  circumstances,  he  was  un- 
able to  give  the  first  spraying  when 
it  should  have  been  applied;  that  is, 
when  the  leaves  first  came  out  in  the 
spring.  At  the  time  of  spraying,  the 
foliage  on  the  entire  field  was  fresh, 
bright,  and  vigorous  with  just  a lit- 
tle rust  here  and  there.  When  the 
berries  began  to  ripen,  there  was  still 
no  difference  between  the  sprayed  and 
unsprayed  rows.  But  when  the  days 
began  to  get  hot,  the  unsprayed  rows 
began  to  fail  and  it  is  very  certain 
that  the  one  spraying  increased  the 
yield  fully  25  per  cent.  Had  two  spray- 
ings been  given,  it  is  a conservative 
estimate  to  say  the  saving  would  have 
been  10  to  15  per  cent  greater  than  it 
was.  Fourteen  acres  of  Gandies  were 
sprayed.  Next  spring,  he  expects  to 
spray  his  entire  acreage  twice  with  5- 
5-50  Bordeaux;  the  first  time  just  as 
the  leaves  are  beginning  to  put  out, 
and  the  next  time  just  before  the 
blooms  open.  If  the  mixing  tanks  are 
convenient  to  the  field  and  by  using 
a power  sprayer,  thirty  or  forty  acres 
a day  can  be  treated,  and  the  cost  will 
not  amount  to  more  than  75  per  cent 
per  acre  for  each  spraying.  The  dis- 
cussion of  this  paper  developed  the 
fact  that  the  Aroma  is  much  more 
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Give  dollars  worth  of  protection  at 
a fraction  of  a cent  cost.  Don’t 
take  a chance  with  your  young 
trees.  One  rabbit  will  kill  many 
In  a single  night.  Protect  yours 
with  Hawkeye,  the  protector  that 
rabbits,  mice  and  other  tree  gnaw- 
ers can’t  gnaw  through— the  pro- 
tector that  protects  against  cut 
worms  and  prevents  trees  becom- 
ing skinned  or  bruised  by  cultivator 
or  lawn  mower. 

Hawkeye  tree  protectors  are  elm 
veneer  chemically  treated.  They 
are  easily  applied  to  the  trees  and 
will  last  until  the  tree  Is  beyond 
the  need  of  protection. 

The  vain  e of  one  tree  is  more  than 
all  the  Hawkeye  tree  protectors  you 
need  will  cost  you.  Send  us  your 
order  before  some  of  yourtrees  are 
killed— you’ll  regret  It  If  you  wait 
until  too  late. 


Price  in  lots  of  100 1 cent  apiece 

Price  in  lots  of  1000 K cent  apiece 

Burlington  Basket  Company 
114  Main  Street.  Burlington,  Iowa 

G.  M.  WESTLAND,  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

State  Agent  for  Washington. 


Wanted— One  prominent  nurseryman  to  act  as  exclu- 
sive agent  in  each  state  of  the  Union.  To  such  we  will 
make  prices  and  terms  that  will  make  the  Hawkej'e 
Tree  Protector  a profitable  proposition.  Our  agents* 
names  will  appear  in  our  ads  in  all  the  prominent  fruit 
growers'  papers.  There  is  money  in  it  for  you.  Write 
us  at  once.  Burlington  Basket  Co.,  Burlington,  Iowa. 


WELL 

MACHINERY 


GUS  PECH  FOUNDRY  AND 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  the 
Celebrated 

MONITOR  WELL 
AUGERS  AND 
DRILLS 


Write  for  Prices 
and  Illustrated 
Catalogue 

Le  Mars,  Iowa 

U.  S.  A. 

1100  Clark  Street 
Branch  House 
REGINA,  SASK. 


Would  Vz  More  Water 


th  the  same  power  |n|.OB.AC|.  Vaii? 
from  deep  wells  111  lid  Cu  li  lvlll 

It  is  accomplished  with  the  Double-Acting 

“American” 

Deep  Well  Pump 

It  delivers  full  cylinder 
capacity  both  on  the  Down- 
stroke  and  the  up  -stroke. 

It  requires  at  no  tunc  more 
power  than  the  up-stroke  of 
a single-acting-  cylinder  of 
the  same  displacement. 

Send  for  the  most  com- 
plete deep  well  catalogue 
ever  issued,  No.  110  just  off 
the  press,  mailed  free. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS, 

General  Office  and  Works, 

Aurora,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 

Chicago  Office,  - - First  National  Bank  Building. 

( Scarritt  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

(US  West  5th  Street,  .Tonlin.  life.  j 


make  big  pay  drilling 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’  Book, 
with  catalog:  of  Keystone 
Drills,  tells  how.  Many 
sizes;  traction  and  port- 
able. Easy  terms.  These 
machines  make  good  any- 
where. 

Keystone  Well  Works 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
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KEVITT’S  SYSTEM  ON  GROWING 

TRAWBERRIES 

ONE  QUART  TO  EACH  PLANT  EACH  SEASON 

Send  For  My  New  Catalog 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  New  Jersey 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Bracket* 
aro  sold  In 
SETS  OP  SIX. 
including  all 
bolts,  Antl- 
SpreaderCliains'l 
etc. 


Anti-Spreader 
Chains  relieve  box 
Of  all  strain. 
TESTED  WITH 
OVER  4000  LBS. 


Brackets 
may  also  bo 
used  with 
Special  Boxes, 
making  Rack 
i n y desired 
longth. 


AN  EXTRA  GOOD  12  FT.  RACK 

Which  can  be  put  on  or  taken  off  of  any 
Wagon  Box  as  quickly  and  easily  as  a pair 
of  sideboards.  I FURNISH  EVERYTHING  B 
THE  LUMBER  (ONLY  34  FT.  REOUIRED). 

Try  this  Rack  and  you  will  use  no  other.  YOU 
RUN  NO  RISK.  I give  A 30  day  trial  guaran 
TRIAL  GUARANTEE,  Write  to-day  for  full  particu- 
lars and  prices  di- 
rect to  farmers. 

A.  L.  LUCAS 

Manufacturer 

Rack  complete  for  SLATER,  MO.  Reversed  for  haul- 
hauling  hay,  etc.  U.  S.  A.  ing  hogs,  sheep,  et«* 
RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED 


TO  TREE 
SURGEONS 

Have  you  the  Kansas  Pruning 
Knife  Improved  or  the  Happy 
Thought  Knife  ? If  not,  you 
should  have  to  be  up-to-date 
on  Tree  Surgery.  Fast,  easy, 
perfect  work,  saves  time,  and 

that’smoney  to  a successful  fruit  grower. 
The  Kansas  Knife  i6  automatic.  The 
Happy  has  a pump-gun  action.  Each 
means  something.  Drop  a line  and  we 
will  have  Uncle  Sam  deliver  an  illus- 
trated circular  at  your  door. 

INTERNATIONAL  TOOL  CO. 

49-51  Porter  St.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


GET  ONE 

Of  our  patented  bush 
pullers  to  do  your 
grubbing.  One  man 
with  this  machine 
can  do  the  work  of 
5 men.  The  greatest 
labor  saver  of  the  age 
Cap.BushPulllngMch.Co 
200  7th  St.  Southwest 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


A NEW  PLUM  FROM 
LUTHER  BURBANK 

"DUARTE" 

The  best  Blood  Plum  yet  produced 


Trees  4 to  6 feet  - - $1.00 
Five  for  4.00 


WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

Pioneer  Nursery  Co.,  Monrovia,  Cal. 


Peach  Trees 

FOR  EVERYBODY — We  grow  and  sell  to  the  planter 
more  Peach  Trees  than  any  other  nursery  in  the 
world.  We  also  grow  APPLE,  CHERRY,  PLUM  and 
other  fruits,  and  our  prices  will  please  you.  We 
grow  all  the  leading  varieties.  We  ship  to  every 
state,  as  well  as  to  foreign  countries.  Our  soil  pro- 
duces a better  system  of  roots  than  any  other  soil 
on  earth.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
700  acres. 

Tennessee  Wholesale  Nurseries, 

Inc.  Successor  to  J.  C.  Hale. 
WINCHESTER.  - - TENNESSEE 

Xenia  Star  Nurseries  ™ 

— GROWERS  OF 

HIGH-GRADE  APPLE,  PEAR,  PLUM,  CHERRY, 
PEACH,  QUINCE  AND  SHADE  TREES 
ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS,  RASPBERRY,  BLACK- 
BERRY  AND  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
SEED  POTATOES,  pure  and  free  from  scab. 
Early  Ohio,  Irish  Cobbler,  Gold  Coin,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  Carmen's  Nos.  1 and  3. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Small  Fruit  Plants 

Sold  direct  to  you.  Des- 
criptive catalog  for  the 
asking.  Mention  thispaper. 
35  years  experience  back  of  the  trees  of 

WildBros.NurseryCo.  boxsoi  Sarcoxie,Mo. 


MILLIONS  OF  FINE 

Strawberry  Plants 

Excelsior  and  Klondike $1  05  per  1000 

Aroma  2.00  per  1000 

P.  O.  B.  This  Place.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

LOUIS  HUBACH 

ROUTE  NO.  2.  JUDSON1A,  ARK. 


Catalpa  Speciosa  Tree  Seed  Collected 

For  Nurserymen  and  Farmer* — Guarantee  i00  Per 
Cent  Pure  Seed.  Write  for  price  and  insi/uctions. 

A.  J.  LOCKYEAR,  EVANSVILlE,  INDIANA 


resistu.nl  to  rust  than  the  Gandy  and 
some  other  varieties. 

Packing  Strawberries. 

“Shed  Packing  of  Strawberries”  was 
the  subject  of  a paper  read  by  R.  F. 
George,  manager  of  the  I ’i tree  City 
Association.  The  speaker  took  the 
position  that  it  was  worth  while  to 
pack  tlie  fruit  in  a superior  manner. 
An  association  could  quickly  make 
a reputation  in  this  regard  and  the 
fruit  would  bring  from  15  to  35c  per 
crate  above  the  average  market  price. 
To  accomplish  these  results,  we  must 
absolutely  cull  the  berries  at  the  pack- 
ing shed.  This  is  possible  by  the 
Pierce  City  plan  of  shed  packing.  The 
force  of  help  at  the  local  packing  shea 
is  usually  divided  up  into  cullers  and 
graders,  packers  and  shed  inspector. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  force  cull  and 
grade;  the  other  one-tliird  being  di- 
vided up  into  packers,  finishers,  and 
inspector.  In  every  shed,  there  should 
be  someone  as  superintendent  or  fore- 
man to  see  that  every  division  does 
its  work  properly  and  that  nothing 
leaves  the  shed  for  shipment  that  has 
not  received  his  stamp  of  approval. 
To  facilitate  the  work  of  packing, 
trays  or  pans  have  been  contrived  in 
the  shape  of  a flat,  shallow  tin  scoop 
tapering  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in 
width  at  the  handle  to  about  four  and 
cne-half  inches  at  the  other  end,  and 
from  about  twelve  to  fourteen  inches 
long.  These  trays  expose  the  sur- 
face of  all  the  berries  when  the  faulty 
cues  are  quickly  culled  out.  The  good 
fruit  remaining  is  then  emptied  into 
the  box  from  which  it  originally  came, 
additional  berries  being  added  to  make 
it  nicely  rounded. 

The  last  topic  on  the  program  was 
“Inspection  of  Strawberries  for  Ship- 
ment,” by  John  Ledl,  inspector  of  the 
Pierce  City  Association.  Inspection 
starts  with  instructing  the  growers 
how  to  pick,  pack,  sort  and  haul  the 
berries.  We  soon  learn  to  know  the 
growers  that  put  up  the  berries  hon- 
estly and  those  that  put  them  up  dis- 
honestly. A Je  require  every  grower 
to  have  clein  boxes,  well  made  with 
hinges  on  tb  * lids  for  the  convenience 
of  the  inspector  and  the  commission 
man.  The  Pierce  City  Association 
likes  the  square  box  best.  Most  of  our 
growers  use  a specially  made  scoop 
for  sorting  the  berries  in  the  packing 
shed.  All  green,  knotty,  sandy,  over- 
ripe, and  small  berries  are  rejected. 
We  grow  mostly  Aroma,  but  some 
Warfield.  Aroma  should  be  riper  than 
the  other  varieties.  The  boxes  have 
to  be  well  filled  and  well  packed  with 
the  top  ones  nicely  rounded.  We  re- 
quire every  grower  to  have  the  same 
size  berries  in  the  lower  boxes  as  in 
the  upper  ones,  and  if  he  fails  to  do 
this  he  gets  a lower  grade  or  they  are 
rejected  entirely.  . Our  grades  are 
fancy  and  No.  1.  In  rainy  weather 
the  berries  should  be  picked  right  after 
the  rain  while  they  are  cool.  When  a 
grower  brings  in  bruised  cr  mashed 
berries,  I examine  his  wagon  to  see 
the  condition  of  the  springs.  Under 
certain  condition,  particularly  in  wet 
weather,  the  springs  do  not  work 
properly  and  so  we  have  to  watch  out 
for  this.  Whenever  a new  grower 
brings  in  his  first  load,  he  is  called  to 
the  platform  and  instructed  how  to 
pick  and  sort  his  berries. 

The  discussion  of  Mr.  Ledl’s  paper 
developed  the  fact  that  the  reputation 
of  the  Pierce  City  Association  for  their 
excellent  packing  is  well  known,  caus- 
ing them  to  get  as  much  as  35  cents 
per  crate  more  than  other  associa- 
tions. Some  object  to  such  care  In 
packing  saying  that  it  does  not  pay, 
but  Pierce  City  Association  has  prov- 
en that  it  costs  only  6 to  9 cents  to 
pack  as  they  do,  which  leaves  them 
a handsome  net  profit  for  their  extra 
pains  in  packing.  This  association 
absolutely  guarantees  its  pack  and  its 
product  has  become  very  well  known 
in  the  market. 

* 

Parkville  Horticultural  Institute. 

The  State  Board  of  Horticulture 
held  a special  horticultural  institute  at 
Parkville,  Missouri,  November  16th.' 
At  the  meeting,  there  were  discus- 
sions covering  many  phases  of  orchard 
work.  Parkville  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  some  of  the  best  fruit  land  in 
the  state,  and  that  station  and  others 


I nearby,  during  the  season  just  closing, 
shipped  out  more  than  a hundred  and 
forty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  bar- 
reled apples.  This  shows  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  region. 

Daniel  Lowmiller,  one  of  the  leading 
growers  of  Platte  County,  presided 
over  the  meeting.  Professor  Wolfe  of 
Park  College  welcomed  the  visitors 
and  the  representatives  of  the  Board 
of  Horticulture.  R.  M.  Hitt,  president 
of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  re- 
sponded to  the  address  of  welcome, 
and  in  his  talk  he  poined  out  the  nec- 
essity for  better  methods  of  orchard 
management,  together  witli  the  great 
need  for  organization  to  insure  the 
best  results  in  marketing  the  crops. 

The  first  paper  entitled,  “The  Com- 
mercial Apple  Orchard,”  was  read  by 
J.  H.  Darche  of  Parkville.  The  speak- 
er gave  detailed  instructions  for  plant- 
ing, spraying,  picking  and  packing 
The  paper  was  an  excellent  one  and 
was  well  received. 

“Grape  Culture  and  Management,” 
was  the  subject  discussed  by  Gerald 
Holsinger  of  Rosedale,  Kan.  Mr.  Hol- 
singer  recited  his  experience  in  grow- 
ing grapes  in  the  vicinity  of  Kansas 
City.  He  had  found  the  Champion,  a 
black  grape  of  very  poor  quality,  to 
be  very  profitable  where  sold  on  an 
open  market  for  miscellaneous  con- 
sumption, but  it  is  inferior  and  will 
not  be  purchased  by  the  discrimin- 
ating buyer.  In  planting  he  would  pre- 
fer one-year-old  vines,  and  he  would 
prune  them  annually  so  as  to  reduce 
as  much  of  the  old  wood  as  possible 
and  favor  the  formation  of  the  new, 
vigorous  canes  near  the  ground. 

Prof.  M.  C.  Findley  of  Park  Col- 
lege gave  a most  entertaining  talk  on 
“Insects  and  their  Habits.”  By  means 
of  large  charts  he  was  able  to  illus- 
trate his  talk  by  showing  pictures  of 
the  various  insects  under  discussion. 
He  gave  the  life  history  and  means 
of  combating  the  San  Jose  Scale,  the 
Apple  Curculio,  the  Plum  Curculio, 
and  others. 

Daniel  Lowmiller  read  a paper  en- 
titled, “A  Brief  Review  of  All-the- 
year-round  Management  of  the  Apple 
Orchard.”  Mr.  Lowmiller,  being  the 
champion  fruit-grower  of  the  region, 
very  naturally  was  listened  to  with 
great  interest.  The  speaker  is  a firm 
advocate  of  spraying  and  pruning  the 
trees  so  as  to  admit  the  air  and  sun- 
light. He  considers  that  two  spray- 
ings given  at  the  proper  times  would 
practically  make  an  apple  crop. 

Discussing  this  paper,  particularly 
the  question  of  spraying,  it  developed 
that  there  was  a strong  sentiment  in 
favor  of  a compulsory  spraying  law. 

The  last  subject  on  the  program 
was  the  “Future  of  Missouri  Orchard- 
ists,”  by  AV.  L.  Howard,  secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Horticulture.  This 
speaker  took  the  position  that  the  fu- 
ture of  the  industry  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  attitude  of  the  growers 
toward  such  matters  as  tillage,  spray- 
ing, and  organization.  As  good  fruit 
can  be  grown  in  Missouri  as  anywhere 
in  the  country  but  this  can  not  be 
done  by  slipshod  methods.  Growers 
must  assist  each  other  by  organiinzg 
and  systematizing  their  work.  Incom- 
petent growers  are  sure  to  be  weeded 
cut  and  the  survivors  will  be  people 
with  up-to-date  methods. 

In  the  general  discussion,  the  ques- 
tion of  compulsory  spraying  and  in- 
spection of  orchards  again  came  up. 
Mr.  Hitt  stated  that  the  Board  of  Hor- 
ticulture had  prepared  a proposed  bill 
to  he  introduced  into  the  next  legisla- 
ture which  would  cover  the  case  fully 
by  providing  for  a state  inspector  of 
nurseries  and  orchards.  This  officer 
would  bo  called  the  State  Entomolo- 
gist and  his  duties  would  be  to  in- 
struct tlie  fruit-growers  and  not  only 
tell  them,  hut  show  them  how  to  spray 
for  bettor  results.  The  bill  was  called 
for  and  upon  being  read  by  Secretary 
Howard,  was  unanimously  approved, 
and  the  next  legislature  will  be  asked 
1o  enact  it  into  a law. 

If  rabbits  are  troublesome  in  your 
neighborhood,  it  is  advisable  to  put 
wrappers  of  some  sort  arond  your 
young  frut  trees.  A few  corn  stalks 
tied  around  the  tree  are  better  than 
nothing  ,as  they  prevent  the  r-o.b,l)its 
from  gnawing  the  bark. 


ANGEROUS 

at  well  as  painful 


Backache  Neuralgia 

Lumbago  Rheumatism 

Stiff  Joints  Sprains 

CombaulfsCaustic  Balsam 

WILL  RELIEVE  YOU. 

It  Is  penetrating,  %<> othing  and  healing  and  for  all 
Soroa  or  Won  rids,  Felons,  Exterior  Cancers,  Earns, 
Boils,  Carbuncles  and  all  Swellings  where  an  outward 
application  is  required  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  HAS  NO 
EQUAL. Removes  the  soreness  btrengtheno  the  muscles. 

Price  S 1 .00  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggist*  or  sent 
by  us  express  prepaid.  Write  for  booklet  L. 

The  LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland,  0. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  for  fall  gray- 
ing of  orchards  and  shade  trees.  Just 
after  the  fruit  and  leaves  are  off  is 
the  ideal  time.  You  exterminate 
three-quarters  of  the  pests  with  the 
fall  application,  then  in  the  spring 
you  get  the  rest.  That  is  the  only 
way  to  be  sure  you  have  made  a 
clean  job  of  it. 

EVEN  THEN  YOU  ARE  NOT 

SUREu  nless  you  use  the  best  spray- 
ing machine  and  the  best  nozzles.  It’s 
foolish  to  experiment  and  Its  worse 
than  foolish  to  pay  twice  or  three 
times  as  much  for  an  inferior  sprayer 
when  you  can  get  the  Champion  and 
be  certain  of  results  at  a lower  cost. 
Working  nights  now  to  keep  up  with 
the  big  fall  demand,  but  if  your  order 
comes  quickly  we  can  make  prompt 
delivery.  Catalog  on  request,  318 
Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

CHAMPION  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Jlanufacturers  of  the  Champion 
Automatic  Power  Sprayer 
PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


What  a Difference 


just  a few  days  make  when  it  comes  to  marketing 
your  tomatoes.  It's  these  days  that  make  you 
appreciate  Jones'  Seeds.  If  you  want  to  have  the 
first  tomatoes  on  the  market,  plant  our  Dakota 
Farmer.  It's  the  earliest,  most  prolific,  with 
finest  quality  of  any  known  variety.  It  stands 
shipping  better  than  any  tomato  we  know  of. 

That  is  a broad  statement,  but  it’s  the  truth. 
We  know  for  we  originated  and  perfected  the 
Dakota  Farmer,  on  our  Lakeview  Seed  Farm  in 
this  state. 

Space  does  not  permit  enumerating  our  Superior 
Seeds,  but  we  always  have  the  best  and  that  is 
why  we  are  known  as  the  RELIABLE  SEED 
HOUSE. 

Every  farmer  and  gardener  should  have  our  new 
1911  catalogue.  Besides  telling  about  our  seeds 
that  you  will  do  well  to  know  about,  it  contains 
information  on  how  to  plant,  and  how  to  raise, 
that  will  be  valuable  to  every  one.  Sent  free  on 
request. 

0.  S.  JONES  SEEDC0.,SiouxFalls,S.D. 

Superior  Northern  Grown  Seeds 
Producers  of  The  Best  Seeds  That  Grow. 


ANEWRASPBERRY 

Originated  in  the  Middle- West;  hardy,  early, 
large,  jet-black  and  a great  producer.  Seven 
years'  test  proves  it  to  be  the  best  commercial 
variety.  Descriptive  Circular  and  Illustrated  Cat- 
alogue of  all  standard  Fruit  Trees  and  Small 
Fruit  Plants  on  Application. 

HOLSINGER  BROS.  ROSEDALE,  KANSAS 


BLAKE’S  EARLIEST 

PEACH 

! Tlie  finest  Early  Peach  grown. 
^Ripens  the  first  of  August.  It  Is 
la  large  yellow  freestone  peach  and 
r grows  to  over  2%  inches  In  dlam- 
keter.  Bears  young,  is  a sure 
leropper  and  a good  shipper.  Price 
*50c,  40c,  30c  and  20c  each. 

WM.  BLAKE,  R.  R.  No.  2,  BUCHANAN,  MICHIGAN 


Austin’s  Dewberry 

It  is  the  most  beautiful,  early,  very  large,  highly 
flavored,  very  productive  Dewberry.  I am  its  original 
propagator,  its  introducer,  its  rightful  namer  and  head- 
quarters for  good  true-to-name  plants.  Send  me  your 
orders  direct  and  save  one- half  your  money.  Your 
address  on  a postal  will  bring  description,  culture  and 
prices. 

J.  W.  AUSTIN,  PILOT  POINT,  TEX. 


WATCHES  bargains 

I will  send  you  a 17-Jewel  Elgin  Movement  Jn  a 
20-year  Crown  case,  tor  only  $12,  or  in  a solid 
nickel  case  for  $S.75.  I can  save  you  money  on  any 
kind  of  watch.  Write  or  order  today. 

V.  C.  RAZOR,  SALT  LICK,  KY. 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


THE  JOHNSTON  LINE  OF 

FARM  TOOLS 

for  1911  is  bigger  and  better  than  ever.  It  consists  of 

Binders,  Mowers,  Reapers,  Corn  Binders,  Hay  Rakes 
and  Hay  Tedders,  Harrows,  etc.  Each  and  every  tool 
a labor-saver  and  a money  maker.  The  name  “JOHN- 
STON” stands  for  square  dealing — don't  forget  that. 
Send  today  for  our  1911  Catalogue,  and  be  sure  to  ask 
for  “JOHNNY  JOHNSTON’S  AIRSHIP”  Booklet- 
Both  free-^a  postal  will  bring  them. 

JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.,  Box  (20,  Batavia,  N.Y, 
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Fruit  Display  at  Arizona  Fair. 

The  horticultural  display  at  the 
sixth  and  last  (it  is  hoped)  Territorial 
Pair,  held  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Nov.  7-12, 
was  the  largest  and  best  in  the  history 
of  the  fair.  In  the  country  display 
prizes,  Yavapai  County  won  first, 
Mariposa  second,  Yuma  third  and 
Graham  County  fourth. 

Yavapai’s  exhibit  was  by  far  the 
largest  and  was  displayed  to  the  best 
advantage  and  consisted  mainly  of 
apples,  for  which  that  county  has  a 
wide  reputation,  together  with  a num- 
ber of  different  varieties  of  peaches 
and  pears  and  a large  variety  of  fresh 
vegetables  and  grain.  The  chief  ex- 
hibitor was  the  Fair  Oaks  Ochard 
Company,  whose  orchard  is  located  in 
Tavapai  County,  about  twenty  miles 
northwest  of  Prescott.  They  had  on 
exhibition  over  one  hundred  boxes  of 
fancy  commercial  packed  apples  of 
about  ten  of  the  leading  varieties  and 
displayed  choice  plates  of  about  twen- 
ty-five different  varieties  on  which 
they  won  blue  ribbons  on  all  except 
two  plates,  owing  chiefly  to  the  re- 
markable high  color  of  the  apples  and 
their  perfect  condition.  These  apples 
are  all  grown  without  irrigation  and 
at  an  altitude  of  over  5,000  feet,  which 
no  doubt  accounts  for  the  high  color 
and  fine  flavor  and  remarkable  keep- 
ing qualities.  The  plates  of  Arkansas 
Black  and  Black  Ben  were  the  neasest 
black  in  color  of  anything  we  ever 
saw  in  the  fruit  line.  The  Fair  Oaks 
Company  have  about  4,000  trees  in 
bearing,  but  the  frost  cut  the  crop  in 
two  this  year,  but  they  packed  about 
12,090  boxes  this  season,  the  winter 
apples  selling  for  $2.50  and  the  fall 
apples  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  a box.  The 
orchard  is  all  sub-irrigated,  the  water 
rising  nearly  to  the  surface  in  some 
parts  of  the  orchard,  requiring  to  be 
drained  off. 

Other  large  exhibitors  fiom  Yavapai 
County  were  O.  J.  Ames  and  the 
Verde  Fruit  Company,  both  from 
Verde  Valley.  Mr.  Ames  had  on  ex- 
hibition quite  a number  of  boxes  of 
the  largest  and  best  flavored  Delicious 
apples  the  writer  has  ever  sampled. 
The  second  prize  for  the  best  box  of 
apples  being  awarded  to  a box  of  Mr. 
Ames’  Delicious,  the  first  prize  going 
to  a box  of  Arkansas  Blacks  from  the 
Fair  Oaks  Orchard.  Mr.  Ames  and  the 
Verde  Fruit  Company  also  displayed 
some  plates  of  very  fine  Senator, 
Black  Ben,  King  David,  White  Win- 
ter Pearmain,  Grimes  Golden,  Stay- 
man  Winesap,  Newton  Pippin  and  a 
number  of  other  choice  varieties,  there 
being  over  forty  different  varieties  of 
apples  on  display.  The  Verde  apples 
were  not  as  high  colored  as  usual  this 
year,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  had 
been  no  frost  up  to  the  time  of  pick- 
ing, but  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  up 
to  its  usual  high  standard. 

Mariposa  County,  while  not  having 
as  large  an  exhibit  as  Yavapai  Coun- 
ty, had  a much  more  varied  one. 
Among  the  most  noticeable  displays 
was  that  from  the  Co-operative  Date 
Farm,  where  the  government  and  the 
Arizona  Experiment  Station  are  co- 
operating in  demonstrating  the  suc- 
cessful growing  of  dates.  The  farm  is 
located  near  Tempe,  Ariz.,  and  is  the 
largest  date  farm  in  the  Unted  States. 
This  year  a bumper  crop  of  dates  was 
raised  and  they  are  being  shipped  all 
over  the  country  at  fancy  prices.  A 
number  of  different  palms  this  year 
at  the  farm  have  yielded  twenty-five 
dollars  of  dates  and  growers  in  other 
parts  of  the  Salt  River  Valley  report 
ever  greater  yields  than  that  from  in- 
dividual palms.  Besides  fifteen  or 
twenty  bunches  of  dates  of  different 
varieties,  one  of  which  weighed  over 
sixty  pounds,  there  were  a large  num- 
ber cf  one-pound  boxes  packed  with 
fancy  dates  of  fifteen  or  twenty  dif- 
ferent varieties. 

There  were  a number  of  different 
exhibitors  of  Washington  Navel  or- 
anges, which  are  now  being  shipped 
East  at  fancy  prices,  fully  colored  and 
sweet  as  sugar.  There  were  a num-  j 
ber  of  clusters  of  pomelos,  or  grape 
fruit,  one  branch  bearing  a cluster  of 
twenty-seven  large,  ripe  pomelos. 
There  were  lemons,  tangerines,  green  | 
and  ripe  olives,  both  fresh  and  pickled, 
pomegranates,  fresh  figs,  pecans,  al- 
monds, peanuts,  grapes,  a fine  collec- 
tion of  peaches  and  a number  of  va- 


rieties of  pears.  The  chief  exhibitors 
of  pears  were  Hall  Bros.,  of  Phoenix, 
who  had  a large  pyramid  built  of  fancy 
Keiffer  pears,  none  of  which  weighed 
less  than  a pound  apiece,  while  at  the 
top  of  the  pyramid  were  several  that 
weighed  two  pounds  each  and  over. 
They  also  showed  some  Bartlett  and 
Garber  pears  and  several  varieties  ot 
apples  just  to  show  people  that  apples 
can  be  raised  along  side  of  oranges 
r.nd  other  sub-tropical  fruits. . Among 
tne  vegetables  -in  the  Mariposa  Coun- 
ty exhibit  were  watermelons,  cantal- 
oupes, casabas  or  winter  muskmelons, 
squash,  pumpkins,  sweet  potatoes, 
yams,  egg  plants,  peppers,  radishes, 
turnips,  string  beans,  onions,  table 
beets,  sugar  beets  and  stock  beets. 
Among  the  grains  were  wheat,  corn, 
barley,  oats,  alfalfa  seed,  milo  maize, 
kaffir  corn,  sorghum,  millet  and  cas- 
tor beans. 

What  Yuma  County’s  exhibit  lacked 
in  quantity  it  made  up  in  quality.  It 
look  the  blue  ribbon  on  grape  fruit, 
lemons,  limes,  grapes,  sweet  potatoes, 
alfalfa  seed,  best  display  of  cotton  and 
a number  of  other  prizes.  Graham 
County  also  took  quite  a number  of 
firsts  on  apples,  other  fruit,  grain  and 
vegetables.  ERNEST  HALL. 

■5|fc  ■Sj-f. 

Virginia’s  Big  Apple  Crop. 

The  season  just  passed  has  proved 
a banner  year  in  the  product  of  ap- 
ples in  Virginia.  It  is  conservatively 
estimated  that  some  seven  million  or 
more  bushels  have  been  packed  and 
shipped  up  to  the  present  date  and 
probably  not  less  than  half  of  these 
have  graded  fancy,  ones  an  two’s. 
Culls  and  cider  stock  have  gone  for- 
ward in  hundreds  of  carloads  and  have 
been  shipped  largely  to  Northern, 
Western  and  Eastern  markets.  While 
Virginia  has  heretofore  ranked  as 
fourth  among  states  in  the  production 
of  apples,  it  is  believed  that  her  out- 
put will  be  exceeded  by  few  if  any 
states  this  year.  Prices  have  been 
uniformly  good  and  have  ranged  from 
$1  to  $3  per  box  and  from  $2  50  to 
$8  per  barrel,  according  to  grade  and 
variety. 

Buyers  from  all  Northern  and  West- 
ern states  nave  been  in  the  field  since 
early  in  September  and  many  of  them 
have  bought  orchard  crops  outright, 
picking,  packing  and  shipping  the 
fruit  themselves.  A large  percentage 
of  the  crop,  however,  has  been  mark- 
eted through  the  Sirmandoah  Valley 
Fruit  Grower’s  Association  and  these 
have  gone  on  the  market  under  stan- 
dard grades,  packages  and  label.  This 
product  is  marketed  under  the  F.  F.  V. 
(Finest  Fruit  of  Virginia)  brand  and 
lias  brought  highest  prices  as  a re- 
sult of  uniformity  of  grade,  attrac- 
tive package  and  better  marketing  fa- 
cilities. Virginia  is  rapidly  forging  to 
the  front  in  these,  matters  of  modern 
apple  production  ana  with  her  un- 
surpassed advantage  of  climate,  soil 
and  close  markets  she  is  undoubtedly 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  fore- 
most states,  if  not  the  leader  in  apple 
production.  D.  C.  FITZGERALD. 

Virginia. 

Virginia  Growers  to  Hold  Big  Meeting. 

Secretary  Whately  of  the  Virginia 
State  Horticultural  Society  writes  that 
great  preparations  are  being  made  for 
the  annual  meeting  of  this  organiza 
tion  at  Roanoke,  Jan.  10  to  12.  Not 
only  will  the  fruit  growers  of  the  state 
meet  at  that  time,  but  various  other 
farmers’  organizations  will  meet  the 
same  week,  and  Roanoke  will  be 
crowded  with  visitors. 

The  editor  of  The  Fruit-Grower  will 
attend  the  meeting,  upon  invitation  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  society, 
and  make  a talk  on  “Horticultural 
Possibilities  of  Virginia.”  We  shall 
be  mighty  glad  to  meet  friends  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  at  that  time.  We  have 
a great  many  subscribers  in  Virginia, 
and  the  editor  hopes  to  get  personally 
acquainted  with  more  of  them  at  that 
time. 

it  it 

I would  not  be  out  of  the  world — 
I mean  without  The  Fruit-Grower — for 
all  the  papers  I receive. — George  Pear- 
son, North  Bay,  Sambier  Island,  B.  C., 
Canada. 


BROTHER  JONATHAN’S 
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You  Can 
Save  Money 


By  Ordering 
From  Us 


• BROTHER  JONATHAN • 


How  many  newspapers  and  magazines  do  you  get?  Figure  out  just 
what  they  cost  you,  and  then  notice  how  much  money  we  can  save  you. 
We  will  gladly  quote  our  lowest  prices  on  any  publications  not  listed,  or 
on  any  combination  or  number  of  publications  you  may  want. 

The  first  column  shows  the  regular  price  of  the  different  papers,  in- 
cluding a year’s  subscription  to  The  Fruit-Grower;  the  second  column 
gives  you  the  bargain  price.  Papers  may  be  sent  to  different  addresses 
if  you  wish.  Send  in  your  order  today. 


GENERAL  FARM  PUBLICATIONS 

Reg:-  Price  Our 
for  Bargain 
Both  Price 

Agricultural  Epitomist  $1.20  $1.00 

American  Agriculturist  ....  2.00  1.50 

American  Farmer  1.40  1.00 

American  Farm  World 
Colman’s  Rural  World  ....  2.00  1.50 

Connecticut  Farmer  2.00  1.50 

Country  Gentleman  2.50  1.75 

Farm  and  Fireside  

Farm  and  Home  1.50  1.00 

Farm  and  Ranch  

Farm  and  Stock  

Farmer  1.75  1.25 

Farmer  and  Stockman  ....  2.00  1-50 

Farmer’s  Advocate  

Farmers’  Call  

Farmers’  Guide  

Farmers’  Home  Journal 

Farmers’  Review  

Farmers’  Tribune  

Farmers’  Voice  

Farm  Home  

Farm  Implements  

Farm  Journal  (2  years 

Farm  Life  

Farm  Machinery  

Farm  Magazine  

Farm  News  

Farm  Press  

Farm  Progress  

Farm,  Stock  & Home  .. 

Field  & Farm  

Garden  Magazine  

Goodalls’  Farmer  

Home  and  Farm  

Homestead  

Indiana  Farmer  

Jnier-Ocean  & Farmer 
Journal  of  Agriculture 

Mail  & Breeze 

Maine  Farmer  

Michigan  Farmer  

Mo.  & Kan.  Farmer  

Mo.  Valley  Farmer  

National  Farmer  

Nat.  Stockman  & Farmt 

Nebraska  Farmer  

Nebraska  Farm  Journa: 

North  Dakota  Farmer  . 

Northwest  Pacific  Farn 

Ohio  Farmer  

Orange  Judd  Farmer  ... 

Practical  Farmer  

Prairie  Farmer  

Rural  Farmer  

Rural  Life  

South  Dakota  Farmer  . 

Southern  Agriculturist 

Southern  Cultivator  

Southern  Planter  

Southern  Ruralist  

Successful  Farming,  2 j 

Texas  Farmer  

Twentieth  Century  Farn 
Up-To-Date  Farming  ... 

Wallaces’  Farmer  


POULTRY  PUBLICATIONS— Cont’d. 

Reg. 


2.00 

1.50 

1.40 

1.00 

1.20 

1.00 

2.00 

1.50 

2.00 

1.50 

2.50 

1.75 

1.50 

1.00 

1.50 

1.00 

2.00 

1.60 

2.00 

1.50 

1.75 

1.25 

2.00 

1.50 

2.00 

1.50 

1.50 

1.00 

2.00 

1.60 

2.00 

1.60 

2.00 

1.60 

2.00 

1.40 

1.50 

1.00 

1.50 

1.00 

2.00 

1.50 

1.35 

1.00 

1.50 

1.00 

2.00 

1.60 

1.25 

1.00 

1.25 

1.00 

1.25 

1.00 

1.25 

1.00 

1.50 

1.25 

3.00 

2.50 

2.00 

1.50 

1.50 

1.25 

1.50 

1.00 

2.00 

1.50 

1.60 

1.25 

2.00 

1.25 

1.50 

1.00 

2.00 

1.50 

2.00 

1.50 

1.75 

1.50 

1.25 

1.00 

1.25 

1.00 

1.75 

1.25 

2.00 

1.60 

2.00 

1.50 

1.25 

1.00 

1.50 

1.00 

2.00 

1.60 

1.75 

1.40 

2.00 

1.50 

. 2.00 

1.50 

. 1.35 

1.00 

. 1.50 

1.00 

. 1.50 

1.00 

. 1.50 

1.00 

. 1.50 

1.00 

. 2.00 

1.50 

. 1.50 

1.25 

. 2.00 

1.50 

. 1.35 

1.00 

. 2.00 

1.40 

• 2.00 

1.50 

. 1.50 

1.20 

. 2.00 

1.60 

. 2.00 

1.50 

. 1.75 

1.35 

. 2.00 

1.50 

ONS 

$1.50 

$1.20 

. 2.00 

1.50 

. 2.00 

1.50 

. 1.50 

1.00 

Poultry  Keeper  . 
Poultry  Monthly 


Price  Our 
for  Bargain 
Both  Price 


Poultry 

Poultry 


Post 
Record 


Poultry  Review  

Poultry  Success  

Poultry  Tribune  

Reliable  Poultry  Journal- 
Southern  Poultry  Journal... 
Successful  Poultry  Journal 
Western  Poultry  Journal.. 


1.50 

1.50 

1.25 

1.25 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 


1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 


POULTRY  PUBLICATIONS 

American  Hen  $1.25  $1.00 

American  Pigeon  Keeper..  2.00  1.60 

Amer.  Poultry  Advocate  ..  1.50  1.00 

American  Poultry  Journal  1.50  1.00 

Commercial  Poultry  1.50  1.00 

Farm  Poultry  1.50  1.20 

Industrious  Hen  1.50  1.00 

Inland  Poultry  Journal  ....  1.50  1.00 

Michigan  Poultry  Breeder  1.50  1.00 

Pacific  Poultryman  1.50  1.20 

Poultry  2.00  1.40 

Poultry  Fancier  1.25  1.00 

Poultry  Herald  1.50  1.00 


LIVE  STOCK  PUBLICATIONS 

American  Horse  Breeder.. ..$3. 00  $2.50 
American  Sheep  Breeder  ..  2.00  1.60 

American  Swineherd  1.50  1.00 

Breeders’  Gazette  2.75  2.00 

Drovers’  Journal  5.00  4.00 

Hoards’  Dairyman  2.00  1.75 

Kimballs’  Dairy  Farmer....  1.50  1.00 

Live  Stock  Journal  2.00  1.50 

BEE  PUBLICATIONS 

American  Bee  Journal  $1.75  $1.40 

Beekeepers’  Review  2.00  1.60 

Gleanings  In  Bee  Culture..  2.00  1.50 

TWICE-A-WEEK  PUBLICATIONS 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  $2.00  $1.50 

St.  Louis  Republic  1-50  1.25 

Spokesman-Review  2.00  1.60 

WEEKLY  PUBLICATIONS 

Commoner  $2.00  $1.50 

La  Follette’s  Magazine 2.00  1.25 

Leslie’s  Weekly  6.00  5.00 

Saturday  Blade  2.00  1.75 

Scientific  American  4.00  3.40 

MAGAZINES 

Ainslee’s  $2.80  $2.00 

Blue  Book  2.50  2.00 

Century  5.00  4.40 

Comfort  1-25  1.00 

Cosmopolitan  2.00  1.50 

Country  Life  in  America....  5.00  4.00 

Everybody’s  2.50  2.00 

Green  Book  Album  2.50  2.00 

Hampton’s  2.50  2.00 

McClure’s  2.50  2.00 

Munsey’s  2.00  1.75 

National  2.50  2.00 

Outlook  4.00  3.40 

Peoples’  Popular  Monthly  1.25  1.00 

Pictorial  Review  2.00  1.45 

Red  Book  2.50  2.00 

Review  of  Reviews  4.00  3.00 

St.  Nicholas  4.00  3-59* 

Scribner’s  4.00  3.50 

Spare  Moments  1-50  1.00 

Success  2.00  1.50 

Uncle  Remus  Home  Mag...  2.00  1.35 

World  To-Day  2.00  1.85 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

American  Boy  $2.00  $1-50 

Boy’s  Magazine  2.00  1.50 

Children’s  Magazine  2.00  4-5® 

Girl’s  Companion  1.50  1.20 

Youth’s  Companion  2.75  2.40 

WOMEN 

American  Motherhood  $2.00  $1-60 

American  Woman  1.20  TOO 

Cooking  Club  Magazine....  2.00  1.50 

Delineator  2.00  1.75 

Designer  1-75  1.35 

Dressmaking  at  Home  2.00  1.50 

Elite  Styles  3.50  3.00 

Farmer’s  Wife  1.25  1.00 

Good  Housekeeping  2.00  1.50 

Housekeeper  1-75  1.35 

Ladies’  World  1-50  1.00 

McCalls  1-50  1.20 

Modern  Priscilla  1.75  1.25 

Mothers  Magazine  1.50  1.20 

Style  2.00  1.45 

Woman  Beautiful  2.00  1.50 

Woman's  Home  Companion  2.50  1.70 

Woman’s  National  Daily 2.00  1.50 

Woman’s  World  1.25  1.00 


SEND  ALL  ORDERS  DIRECT  TO 

The  Fruit-Grower 

Subscription  Dept.  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 
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A City  Man  on  the  Farm 


In  a publication  issued  by  the  Boston 
& Maine  Railway,  called  “New  Eng- 
land Farms,”  appears  an  interesting 
article  signed  “The  Abandoned  Farm- 
er,” which  discusses  the  advisability 
of  city  men  breaking  away  from  their 
occupations  and  trying  to  establish  for 
themselves  and  their  families  a home 
in  the  country.  The  man  who  wrote 
the  article  made  the  change  from  city 
to  country,  and  his  observations  are 
worth  reading.  He  writes: 

“Letters  dropped  from  day  to  day 
in  the  blessed  old  rural  delivery  box 
in  front  of  ‘The  Abandoned  Farmer’s’ 
house  bring  proof  of  soundness  of  his 
own  belief  that  in  many  quarters  men 
of  varied  occupations  and  condition 
are  puzzling  over  the  same  vexed  prob- 
lems that  for  a long  time  bothered  him 
— Have  I a chance  of  success  at  farm- 
ing, and  where  shall  I find  my  farm? 

“Some  of  these  letters  are  almost 
childish  in  their  assumption  of  success 
and  in  the  complacent  notion  that  the 
only  thing  necessary  will  be  to  pack 
up  and  move  to  a farm  location  when 
found;  a few  are  pathetic  in  their  ad- 
mixture of  a discouragement  that 
drives  and  a timorous  fear  that  repels, 
but  all  are  interesting  evidences  that 
here  and  there  men  are  thinking  that 
there  must  be  something  somewhere 
in  the  open  country  better  for  them 
and  their  family  interests  than  the 
present  salaried  position  in  town  with 
small  or  no  future  promise. 

“Here  is  the  gist  of  a sample  letter 
from  one  who  opens  his  heart  quite 
fully.  He  is  a department  manager  in 
a big  corporate  concern  in  New  York; 
for  several  years  he  has  had  a fixed 
salary  which  to  surface  view  seems 
generous,  but  lately  neither  promotion 
nor  long-hinted  increase  of  salary 
come  his  way;  occasionally  one  of  his 
old  working  associates  drops  out,  to 
be  replaced  by  some  youth  fresh  from 
college  at  a smaller  figure  on  the  pay- 
roll, and  the  trained  man  is  growing 
older  and  the  children  seem  to  need 
more  as  they  take  on  size.  Living  up 
to  the  limit  of  his  dollars  now,  what 
is  he  to  do,  even  with  good  luck,  after 
the  next  year  or  two;  and  should  things 
go  wrong  what  would  he  leave  to  se- 
cure even  reasonable  comfort  to  those 
for  whom  he  is  working  with  his  very 
best  of  present  opportunity?  The 
writer  of  this  letter  is  anxious  and 
worried.  With  thousands  similarly 
conditioned  he  is  beginning  to  think 
that  the  country  farm  may  have  fairer 
offerings,  but,  like  the  boy  making  his 
first  springtime  visit  to  the  old  swim- 
ming-pool, he  is  shivering  over  the 
first  plunge,  and  wondering  whether, 
for  his  family,  farm  life  would  spell 
betterment  or  more  dismal  future  out- 
look. There  are  many  square  men 
vainly  trying,  year  after  year,  to  ad- 
just themselves  to  round  holes  in  the 
work  of  the  world. 

“Almost  without  exception  such  let- 
ters ask  personal  advice  and  opinion 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  removal  to  a farm 
by  town-bred  families,  and  as  to  the 
chances  of  farming  success  by  men 
knowing  little  or  nothing  of  farming 
methods,  whose  cash  capital  is  small. 
Glad  as  one  may  be  to  help,  it  must 
first  be  said  that  the  value  of  one 
man’s  opinion  to  another,  however  sin- 
cerely given,  is  to  be  liberally  dis- 
counted— a fact  abundantly  brought 
out  in  essence  by  the  young  medical 
student  who  prescribed  nux  vomica  In 
his  first  two  cases,  and  who  noted  re- 
sults in  his  diary  of  discovery  as  fol- 
lows: ‘Mem.— Nux  vomica  will  cure  a 

white  man  and  kill  a nigger.’ 

“Yet  a few  convictions  are  so  gen- 
eral and  so  clearly  solvent  that  they 
may  be  safely  spread  upon  the  records 
for  individual  application.  (1)  The 
man  who  has  proved  himself  equal  to 
responsibility  in  the  business  of  the 
town,«and  who  is  willing  to  work  as 
thoughtfully  and  as  hard  for  himself 
on  a farm  as  he  has  for  others  in  an 
office,  can  make  that  farm  pay  him  a 
good  price  for  the  non-essentials  which 
it  will  assuredly  oblige  him  to  forego. 
(2)  A farm  will  not  run  itself  and,  un- 
less one  has  the  capital  to  conduct  and 
improve  it  as  a summer  home  or  play- 
thing, must  be  regarded  only  as  a busi- 


HERE  IT  IS! 


THE 


1911  “Friend” 

ANOTHER  HAPPY  SURPRISE  FOR  FRUIT-GROWERS 

Carefully  note  specifications.  If  they  please  you  place  your  order  now. 
If  you  want  to  know  more  about  the  Outfit,  write  today  for  the  Descriptive  Bulletin. 


QPTT  A TTON^l  MOTOR — Four  cycle,  2]/2  or  3l/2  horsepower,  Air  or  Water  cooled.  Water- 

JlEljlrlVjXi  A 1U1MO  cooled  hopper  jacket  the  latest  and  best  production.  Has  large,  substantial 
bearings,  accessible  and  adjustable.  Jump  spark  ignition  by  the  best  electrical  appliances.  New  improved 
SCHEBLER  CARBURETOR. 


PUMP — Built  on  the  lines  of  the  regular  “Friend” 
cipal  new  feature  that  has  made  this  Pump  famous  as 
qualities,  is  the  Get-at-Ability  of  all  working  and  wear- 
ing parts.  The  valves  have  highest  grade  Acid-Proof 
balls.  The  seats  are  made  of  special  Acid-Proof  bronze 
and  are  Separable  from  the  bodies.  The  seats  weigh 
only  2 ounces  each  and  can  be  mailed  for  a few  cents. 
New  Seats  can  be  applied  to  the  valves  in  five  minutes’ 
time,  using  a common  wrench,  loosening  only  four  cap 
screws — Do  the  Work  with  Your  Cuffs  On,  If  You 
Like.  To  repack  the  pump  is  just  as  Easy  and  Pleasant. 
Adjustment  made  while  Pump  is  operating  under  pres- 


Patents,  but  very  much  improved  in  detail.  The  prin- 
the  possessor  of  original,  up-to-date  and  attractive 


OTHER  SPECIAL  FEATURES— The  reg- 
ular Pump  base  is  discarded  and  the  Pump 
mounted  as  per  illustration.  By  this  Improved 
design  the  Pump  maintains  a most  Rigid  foun- 
dation, is  neater  and  more  Accessible.  The  jack-shaft 
bearing  is  cast  to  the  engine  base,  securing  a more  rigid 
position.  The  Pump  cylinders  are  Improved,  and  pack- 
ing adjusted  by  a screw  in  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  Sim- 
plifying the  cylinder  construction.  The  Safety  Valve  is 
radically  New  and  possesses  the  same  Advantages  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Pump  valves.  New  Parts  can  be 
applied  in  One  Minute  with  the  Hands — No  Wrench. 

In  the  construction  of  this  New  Model  it  will  be  noticed 
that  all  plumbing  has  been  Discarded.  The  connections 
are  made  in  the  Simplest  possible  Up-to-Date  Manner. 

As  a result,  the  Pump  presents  a most  Pleasing  appear- 
ance, and  its  advantages  are  comprehensible  by  anyone  who  has  ever  followed  Spraying  Outfits  at  work, 
other  1911  improvement  is  a roller  bearing  frictionless  Disassembled  Pump  drive. 


An- 


Engine  and  Pump  Mounted  on  Rear  of  Wagon,  Showing  Agitator,  Etc. 


We  call  especial  attention  to  our  Popular, 
Large  Wheeled,  Short  Turning,  Easy  Drawing 
truck.  (Note  the  low  down  mounting,  accessibil- 
ity, etc.)  Hundreds  of  our  outfits  are  so  mounted 
and  are  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction.  Note  our 
Popular  Propeller  Agitator,  the  step-platform 
the  engine  covering  (improved),  the  whiffle  trees 
and  neckyoke,  the  tool  box,  etc. — the  most  com- 
plete outfit  we  have  ever  made. 

Nearly  1,000  “FRIEND”  Power  Outfits  are 
now  working,  nearly  all  complete  machines,  like 
above  illustration.  More  than  250  of  these  new 
models  were  sold  last  year  and  sales  and  deliv- 
eries on  the  1911  machines  are  now  doubling  last 
season’s  record.  You  know  these  new  outfits 
Must  Be  All  Right.  We  stand  behind  every  out- 
outfit  to  Make  Good.  Now  don't  Wait.  First 
Come  First  Served  throughout  season. 

FRIEND  MFG.  CO. 

GASPORT,  Niagara  County,  New  Y ork 

Mfrs.  of  the  world's  BEST  Hand  and  Power  Spray- 
ing Outfits,  the  “FRIEND”  and  the  Celebrated 
“FRIEND”  NOZZLES,  Angle  and  Regular. 


ness  enterprise — a subject  for  continu- 
ed and  searching  analysis  and  a field 
for  the  investment  of  ingenuity,  ener- 
gy and  patience,  without  reservation. 
(3)  Unless  one  has  the  courage  and 
persistency  to  adapt  his  life  and  work 
to  unfamiliar  and  often  hard  practices, 
keep  sweet  under  frequent  discourage- 
ment and  think  and  work  out  many 
difficulties  unaided  and  undismayed, 
he  had  best  stay  in  the  harness  of  the 
town’s  office.  The  successful  farmer, 
so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  is  and 
always  has  been  an  optimist,  trusting 
implicitly  in  the  prodigal  bounty  of 
nature  and  charging  passing  failure  to 
his  own  shortcomings. 

“I  think  that  in  my  own  case  the 
last  two  galling  years  of  endeavor  to 
live  and  work  in  town  were  years  of 
approach  to  the  farm  life  decision.  The 
fretty  hours  of  day  belonged  and  were 
given  to  my  salaried  business;  the 
hours  of  night  were  mine,  in  which  to 
turn  over  and  over  again  the  multi- 
tude of  questions  which  were  born  of 
the  thought  that  change  to  farm  life 
would  be  desirable.  Had  I the  bodily 
strength,  the  ability,  and  the  patience, 
to  work  out  an  existence,  with  a mere 
chance  for  success,  in  an  unfamiliar 
field,  with  ignorance  of  method  as  my 
chief  asset  and  from  a rather  late  start 
ir*  life?  What  about  so  sweeping  a 


change  for  the  family,  individually  and 
collectively,  who  must  certainly  miss 
many  things  and  cut  short  many  pleas- 
ant associations?  Might  we  as  a fam- 
ily of  limited  resource  of  cash  and 
good  store  of  educated  taste  safeguard 
our  future  on  a farm  by  sacrifice  of 
many  things  which  fixed  habit  had  en- 
rolled as  a bodyguard?  Through  the 
thick  fog  of  such  questions  as  these 
one  may  only  make  way  by  impartially 
dividing  the  house  of  factors,  separat- 
ing the  practical  from  the  sentimental. 
Certain  things  remaining  to  us  as 
memories  from  the  days  of  the  fathers 
are  necessary,  independent  freedom  of 
action,  congenial  association  which 
men  and  families  alike  shape  for  them- 
selves to  a degree  wherever  located, 
food,  shelter,  clothing;  men  have  lived 
and  can  live  up  to  the  measure  of 
large  success  with  these  things  alone 
Convenience,  luxurious  softness,  the 
servitude  of  others,  place  in  the  line 
at  peep-show  reception,  or  varied  func- 
tion of  modern  social  life — these  are 
things  which  may  at  least  he  elimin- 
ated from  life,  however  desirable  they 
may  appear  to  the  acquired  taste. 
Some  would  drop  them,  as  more  fa- 
tiguing than  valuable,  from  the  inex- 
orable fashion  of  the  town,  if  they 
could.  All  depends  upon  the  point  of 
view. 


“He  who  comes  out  from  the  battle 
with  these  questions,  burning  his 
bridges  behind  him  and  determined  to 
fairly  test  the  farm,  will  wisely  take 
good  measure  of  time  and  give  careful 
thought  to  the  character,  size,  and  lo- 
cality most  desirable  for  that  farm. 
The  offerings  are  bewildering  in  all 
quarters,  and  the  printed  descriptions 
put  forth  by  realty  agents  are,  it  is 
sad  to  say,  sometimes  a bit  out  of 
alignment  with  the  facts,  but  every- 
thing is  worth  scrutiny  and  some- 
where there  is  a place  which  is  the 
place  for  him.  In  spite  of  much  that 
has  been  printed  and  related  about 
New  England’s  ‘deserted  farms,’  ‘stony 
ground’  and  ‘worn-out  soil,’  I found, 
after  a year’s  search  which  carried  me 
as  far  south  as  Virginia  and  as  far 
west  as  Ohio,  better  values  for  me,  all 
things  considered,  in  New  England 
than  I could  find  elsewhere.  Except 
in  cases  of  exceptional  preference  for 
other  sections  of  country,  I believe 
this  will  prove  the  rule  in  questions  of 
location  and  the  reasons  for  such  be- 


lief will  follow.” 


When  you  write  to  an  advertiser  al- 
ways say  that  you  read  the  ad  in  The 
Fruit-Grower. 
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Don’t  miss  a number.  Renew  today. 
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ERMONT  Horticul- 
tural Society 
Meeting 


New  England  was  formerly  noted  for 
its  apples,  but  the  growers  relied  upon 
their  reputation  and  neglected  their 
trees,  and  their  fruit  soon  fell  into  ill 
repute.  Then,  with  few  exceptions, 
they  abandoned  the  business.  Lately 
the  industry  has  been  revived  and  that 
this  section  is  rapidly  coming  to  the 
front  was  shown  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Vermont  Horticultural  So- 
ciety held  in  Brattleboro,  Nov.  7,  8 
and  9.  The  meeting  was  the  best  in 
every  respect  the  society  has  even 
held.  The  attendance,  both  local  and 
of  members,  was  larger  and  more  new 
members  were  admitted  than  at  any 
previous  meeting.  The  exhibits  were 
better,  both  in  quality  and  quantity, 
than  ever  before,  and  the  program  has 
never  been  equalled.  More  than  this  the 
same  has  been  written  of  every  meet- 
ing for  the  past  five  years  of  every  state 
horticultural  society  in  New  England. 
The  growth  of  the  industry  is  fully  in 
keeping  with  that  of  the  societies. 
New  England  has  denionstrated  her 
ability  to  grow  as  fine  apples  as  can 
be  grown  upon  the  Pacific  slope  and 
with  her  advantage  of  cheaper  frieght 
rates  it  will  be  but  a few  years  before 
she  will  be  a formidable  competitor 
in  the  apple  trade. 

The  address  of  President  Perry  was 
a powerful  plea  for  better  fruit,  and 
better  methods  in  handling,  packing 
and  marketing.  Our  grandfathers 
raised  cider  apples  and  sent  them  to 
market  in  bean  sacks,  and  because  of 
these  facts  the  West  took  our  markets 
from  us.  Some  of  us  are  now  growing 
better  fruit  than  can  be  grown  in  the 
West  and  it  is  possible  for  all  of  us 
to  do  so,  but  we  can  never  regain  the 
marked  as  long  as  we  continue  to  pack 
our  apples  i bean  sacks.  The  box  is 
the  package  that  is  preferred  for  the 
best  grade  of  apples  and  we  must  use 
it,  but  for  the  best  grade  only.  If  we 
use  it  for  lower  grades  we  shall  throw 
discredit  on  Vermont  apples  and  so 
have  a struggle  to  hold  our  markets. 
The  barrel  is  the  best  general  package 
for  us  and  will  be  for  some  years  to 
come,  but  we  may  use  both.  The 
mathematics  of  the  problem  is  that  un- 
til more  than  25  per  cent  of  our  crop  is 
suitable  for  boxes,  use  barrels  only. 
When  this  standard  is  reached  or 
passed,  pack  the  fancy  apples  in  boxes 
and  the  lower  grades  in  barrels.  At 
present  we  are  handicapped  by  our 
lack  of  experience  in  packing,  and  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  concern  in 
Vermont  which  can,  or  will,  manufac- 
ture suitable  boxes  at  anything  like 
reasonable  price. 


Management  of  Orchard  Soils. 


I late  growth  will  not  have  sufficient 
time  to  mature  its  wood  and  will  be 
susceptible  to  winter  injury.  A cover 
crop  checks  this  late  growth  and  it 
forces  the  tree  to  throw  its  energy 
into  the  ripening  of  its  wood.  A cover 
crop  also  holds  the  snow  and  acts  as  a 
mulch  to  prevent  injury  from  alter- 
nate freezing  and  thawing.  If  grass 
is  allowed  to  grow  in  the  orchard  it 
should  be  cut  and  allowed  to  rot  under 
the  trees.  It  may  be  possible  to  grow 
a profitable  crop  of  vegetables  in  the 
orchard  without  any  apparent  injury 
to  the  trees,  but  the  practice  is  not 
fully  endorsed. 

Arthur  H.  Hill  of  Isle  La  Motte  gave 
some  valuable  advice  cn  “Planting  An 
Orchard.”  Passing  over  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  as  having  been  dis- 
cussed by  Professor  Armstrong,  he 
said  that  he  would  select  strong,  vig- 
orous trees,  paying  more  attention  to 
this  than  to  variety  and  would  re- 
graft to  the  desired  variety.  He  would 
plant  in  rows  twenty-five  feet  apart 
each  way.  Ultimately  this  would  bring 
the  trees  much  too  close,  but  he  be- 
lieved that  he  could  get  ten  or  twelve 
crops  from  the  fillers  before  they  be- 
gan to  crowd.  When  necessary  to  thin 
he  would  remove  every  other  tree, 
alternating  the  rows,  so  that  the 
trees  would  stand  fifty  feet  apart  in 
the  row  and  thirty-three  feet  apart  in 
the  diagonal.  Practically  this  is  a re- 
version to  the  quincunx  system  of 
planting.  He  believed  this  would  solve 
the  problem.  If  in  after  years  they 
begin  to  crowd  the  central  tree  in 
each  square  can  be  removed.  He  pre- 
fers to  head  his  trees  about  four  feet 
high,  but  this  is  largely  a matter  of 
individual  preference.  For  a commer- 
cial orchard  he  would  not  plant  more 
than  four  varieties  and  less  would  be 
better,  but  for  home  use  he  advised 
different  varieties  according  to  their 
keeping  qualities  so  as  to  have  a suc- 
cession of  apples  during  the  entire 
year.  He  prefers  the  McIntosh  for  a 
commercial  apple,  but  advised  others 
to  learn  from  the  experiment  station 
or  elsewhere,  the  particular  varieties 
most  suitable  for  their  soil  and  en- 
vironment and  select  the  varieties 
they  prefer  from  the  list. 

Growing  Strawberries. 

E.  H.  Hallett  of  St.  Johnsburg  va- 
ried the  discussions  a little  by  giving 
a detailed  account  of  his  “Method 
with  Strawberries.”  He  selects  a piece 
of  land  which  has  grown  a local  crop 
the  previous  year  and  which  has  been 
kept  clean  and  free  from  weeds.  He 
manures  heavily  and  plows  deeply  as 
early  in  the  spring  as  the  ground  can 
be  worked.  He  plants  in  rows  three 
feet  apart,  cultivates  frequently  during 
the  summer,  picks  off  all  blossoms  the 
first  season  and  keeps  the  runners 


picked  off  until  July.  Late  in  the  fall 
he  mulches  heavily  with  strawy  ma- 
nure. This  mulch  is  not  to  prevent 
freezing,  but  to  prevent  alternative 
thawing  and  freezing,  and  he  always 
waits  until  the  ground  is  frozen  and 
prefers  to  wait  until  snow  has  fallen 
before  applying  it.  In  the  spring  he 
cultivates  once  and  then  rakes  the 
mulch  off  and  on  to  the  cultivated 
land.  This  keeps  the  soil  moist  during 
the  summer  and  its  late  removal  pre- 
vents early  and  uneven  ripening  of  the 
berries. 

It  is  useless  for  us  to  attempt  to 


compete  with  southern  berries  while 
those  berries  are  at  their  best,  but  if 
our  berries  are  fresh  and  prime  just 
when  the  southern  berry  begins  to  de- 
cline in  quality  we  can  capture  the 
market. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Britton,  state  entomolo- 
gist, of  New  Haven,  spoke  of  the  San 
Jose  scale,  and  illustrated  his  lecture 
by  means  of  lantern  slides.  He  said 
that  individually  the  scale  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  with  the  naked  eye;  but 
collectively  in  large  numbers  they  give 
to  the  exterior  of  the  bark  an  unnat- 
ural grayish  color  easily  recognized. 


Send  today  for  the  handsome 
new  edition  of  our  complete  manual 
on  spraying.  Gives  m'ethod  of  preparing 
twenty  or  more  of  the  most  effective  in- 
secticides and  fungicides.  Tells  you  what 
to  spray  for,  what  to  use  and  how  often. 

Cautions  you  on  important  points.  Full  in- 
formation on  spraying  every  fruit  or 
vegetable  that  needs  spraying — from 
apples  to  watermelons — and  points  on 
the  effective  operation  of  a sprayer. 

This  book  is  the  result  of  our  study  of 
spraying  conditions  and  you  will  find  it 
helpful  in  a way  not  duplicated  in  any 
other  guide.  If  you  have  any  spraying 
to  do  you  ought  to  have  this  book.  We 
will  also  send  you  our  fine  large  cata- 
logue which  tells  how  we  ship 
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Guide 
FREE 


HURST 


Sprayers 

ON  FREE  TRIAL 


and  shows  our  complete  line  of  sprayers,  including  our  new  Hurst  four-wheel  traction  orchard  sprayer, 
which  is  the  only  one  that  does  develop  and  maintain  sufficiently  high  pressure  in  driving  from  tree 
to  tree  to  give  a fog-like  spray  that  envelops  every  pait  of  the  foliage — underneath  as  well  as  on  top  of 
the  leaves.  We  promise  you  this  is  something  new  in  a 4-wheel  traction  orchard  sprayer. 


In  addition,  we  have  a Special  Free  Sprayer  Offer  to  the  first  in  your  locality  this  season.  Be  t 
first  to  write  this  season— better  do  it  at  once — and  learn  money-saving  details. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  COMPANY,  1818  North  Street,  Canton,  Ohio 


Hurst  Sprayers  include  barrel,  two-wheel  and 
four-wheel  outfits,  including  combination  garden 
and  orchard  outfits,  operated  by  man  or  horse 
power.  They  are  simple  in  construction  and  a 
16-year-old  boy  can  adjust  and  operate  them. 

Any  Hurst  Sprayer  is  sold  on  abso- 
lutely free  trial,  meaning  just  what 
it  says  without  strings  or  draw- 
backs— no  money  in  advance — no 
bank  deposit,  but  shipped  direct  to 
you  at  dealers’  wholesale  prices. 
You  can  spray  first  and  then  pay 
! out  of  the  extra  profit.  We  pay 
freight  and  the  sprayer  you  buy  is 
guaranteed  for  five  years. 


Prof.  It.  P.  Armstrong  of  Burling- 
ton Experiment  Station  spoke  upon 
“Soil  Management  for  Orchards.”  The 
method  most  commonly  practiced  in 
New  England  is  to  keep  the  orchard 
continually  in  sod  top-dress  with  ma- 
nure occasionally  and  take  off  a crop 
of  hay  every  year.  This  is  about  the 
poorest  method  possible.  Whatever 
conditions  may  have  been  in  the  past, 
it  is  not  now  possible  to  grow  a profit- 
able crop  of  apples  and  a profitable 
crop  of  hay  on  the  same  ground  and 
in  the  same  year.  A short  step  in 
advance  is  the  pasturing  of  the  or- 
chard, especially  with  sheep,  and  an- 
other is  the  ordinary  rotation  of  grass 
with  other  crops.  But  all  are  crude 
and  not  to  be  recommended,  except 
as  steps  to  a better  system.  The  right 
method  is  to  cultivate  the  ground  for 
the  sake  of  the  apples  alone.  Fertilize 
heavily  with  a well-balanced  fertil- 
izer, if  good  stable  manure  cannot  be 
had.  Plow  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
the  ground  can  be  worked  and  culti- 
vate every  week  until  July.  Then  sow 
a cover  crop  and  allow  it  to  remain 
cm  the  ground,  to  be  plowed  under  the 
following  spring. 

Buckwheat  makes  the  best  cover 
crop,  unless  it  is  desired  to  add  nitro- 
gen to  the  soil.  In  this  case  sow  clov- 
er or  vetch  in  this  state.  The  object 
of  the  cover  crop  is  to  lessen  the  dan- 
ger of  winter  killing.  If  cultivation  is 
continued  until  late  in  the  season,  ter- 
inal  growth  will  also  continue  and  this 


The  Beck  Power  Sprayer 


BECK  POWER  SPRAYER  CO.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

THE  REX  COMPANY,  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA,  DISTRIBUTERS 


Sprayers  of  all  sizes,  from  6 to  15  gallons  per  minute.  Sprayers  for  the  largest  growers  and  for  the  small 
orchardist.  The  sprayer  with  a perfect  score  card  at  The  National  Horticulturist  Congress  at  Council  u , 
Iowa,  Nov.  10th  to  19th,  1910.  The  only  power  sprayer  that  went  through  the  two  hour  test  without  a,  stop, 
and  the  only  machine  that  took  the  additional  30  minute  test  at  320  pounds  pressure.  This  is  tie  eu  enee 
of  superiority  over  all  others.  The  “BECK”  is  the  high  pressure  sprayer  made  from  the  best  cast  brass  ana 
cylinder  steel,  united  with  a horizontal  engine  that  will  run  all  day  and  every  day  on  the  level  or  on  the  hi  - 
side  without  an  engineer  to  attend  it. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  this  wonderful  power  spraying  outfit.  We  lead  the  world  in  the  manufacture 
of  high  pressure  spraying  machinery.  A postal  will  bring  our  1911  catalog.  Write  for  it  today. 
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The  interior  of  the  bark  has  a reddish 
brown  color  and  a dead  and  dry  ap- 
pearance. It  is  very  difficult  to  ex- 
terminate it  when  it  has  once  become 
established,  but  it  may  be  easily  kept 
in  check  by  proper  and  thorough 
spraying.  There  are  a great  many 
preparations  on  the  market  for  de- 
stroying the  scale,  but  most  of  them 
have  lime-sulphur  or  miscible  oil  for 
their  bases.  Both  are  good,  but  he 
prefers  lime-sulphur  on  peach,  pear, 
plum  and  young  apple  trees  and  misci- 
ble oil  on  old  apple  trees,  as  it  will 
penetrate  the  bark  better.  Lime-su- 
lpur  is  less  effective  in  damp  weather. 
He  advised  spraying  with  lime-sulphur 
in  the  fall  and  oil  in  the  spring.  Oil 
will  injure  the  trees  if  it  is  not  proper- 
ly mixed  with  water,  but  he  believes 
there  is  less  danger  of  injury  than 
with  lime-sulphur.  Use  all  prepara- 
tions a little  stronger  than  the  manu- 
facturers recommend. 

Spraying  for  Codling  Moth. 

Prof.  H.  T.  Fernald  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College  at  Am- 
hurst  spoke  exhaustively  of  the  cod- 
ling moth.  It  does  more  damage  to 
the  apple  than  any  other  insect,  is 
spread  over  a greater  territory,  and  is 
more  easily  controlled  than  any  other 
insect  that  injures  the  apple,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  is  the  one  about 
which  the  New  England  farmer  is  the 
most  careless. 

The  codling  moth  passes  the  winter 
in  the  caterpillar  state  in  crevices 
under  the  rough  bark  of  the  trees, 
hence  scraping  the  trees  in  winter  will 
assist  in  holding  it  in  check.  It  trans- 
forms into  the  adult  insect  about  the 
time  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  lives 
about  a week  and  lays  sixty  or  seventy 
eggs,  usually  on  the  leaves.  The  eggs 
hatch  in  about  four  weeks  and  the 
young  worms  begin  to  crawl  toward 
the  apples,  feeding  as  they  go.  They 
enter  the  apples  through  the  calyx 
cavity,  or  blossom  end,  as  it  is  called, 
and  works  its  way  to  the  core.  Now, 
if  a particle  of  arsenate  of  lead  can  be 
deposited  inside  the  calyx  the  worm 
can  get  no  farther.  But  the  calyx 
closes  in  about  ten  days  after  the  pe- 
tals fall,  so  the  spraying  must  be  done 
during  this  time  or  it  will  be  of  no 
avail.  This  spraying  should  be  made 
under  high  pressure  and  should  be  di- 
rected from  above  down  into  the  calyx. 
If  this  spraying  be  sufficiently  thor- 
ough every  worm  will  be  killed.  But, 
lest  any  escape,  a second  spraying  is 
advised  and  this  should  be  made  four 
weeks  after  the  petals  fall  in  order  to 
catch  the  young  worms  on  their  jour- 
ney from  the  egg  to  the  apple. 

This  spraying  is  the  best  means  we 
have  at  present  of  fighting  the  plum 
curculio,  which  often  attacks  the  ap- 
ple. It  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  and 
he  advised  a separation  of  plum  trees 
from  the  apple  trees. 

The  bud  moth  is  controlled  by  spray- 
ing with  arsenate  of  lead  just  before 
the  buds  begin  to  open.  There  is  no 
spray  that  will  affect  the  railroad 
worm.  Perhaps  the  best  method  of 
fighting  it  is  to  pasture  the  orchard, 
preferably  with  sheep  about  the  time 
the  apples  begin  to  fall. 

Fighting  the  borers  is  unsatisfac- 
tory because  of  the  difficulty  of  locat- 
ing them.  The  holes  which  are  often 
found  are  generally  those  from  which 
the  adult  insect  has  emerged.  Hence 
all  treatment  is  useless.  Prevention 
is  better  than  any  attempt  to  cure  and 
perhaps  the  best  preventative  is  fine 
wire  netting  wrapped  around  the 
trunk.  Of  all  repellant  washes  soft 
soap  seems  to  give  the  best  results. 

Renovation  of  Old  Orchards. 

C.  D.  Jarvis  of  Storrs,  Conn.,  spoke 
on  “The  Renovation  of  Old  Orchards.” 
This  was  the  leading  address  of  the 
meeting  and,  in  its  line,  the  most  im- 
portant of  any  paper  ever  presented  to 
the  society.  He  said  that  renovation 
is  the  putting  on  a profitable  basis  old 
apple  trees  which  owing  to  neglect 
have  ceased  to  bear  profitable  crops  of 
apples.  It  comprises  four  separate  op- 
erations, viz:  Pruning,  spraying,  cul- 
tivating and  fertilizing  and  in  the  case 
of  undesirable  varieties,  of  top-work- 
ing. 

The  majority  of  orchards  over  fifty 
years  old,  if  long  neglected,  may  not 


be  worth  renovating,  but  the  majority 
of  trees  less  than  that  age  will  pay 
big  interest  on  the  money  invested. 
The  exceptions  are  those  trees,  the 
trunks  of  which  are  too  badly  decayed 
and  those  which  by  reason  of  injudi- 
cious pruning  have  become  trans- 
formed into  long  bare  poles  with  little 
tufts  of  foliage  at  the  top.  While 
many  of  these  may  bo  successfully 
renovated  it  is  often  a question  if 
it  would  not  be  more  profitable  to  dis- 
pose of  them  and  plant  new  trees.  The 
other  factors  which  enter  into  the 
problem  of  determining  whether  or  not 
the  operation  will  be  profitable  are, 
first  and  foremost,  the  attitude  of  the 
owner.  Renovation  is  not  accom- 
plished in  a day  or  in  a year  and  the 
owner  must  be  willing  to  devote  his 
time  and  attention  to  it  whenever  nec- 
essary and  to  watch  the  trees  contin- 
ually, study  their  needs  and  give 
them  the  treatment  they  require.  On 
his  skill  and  ability  to  do  this  more 
than  anything  else  depends  the  suc- 
cess of  the  operation. 

Second,  is  the  vigor  and  condition  of 
the  tree.  If  they  are  badly  affected 
with  scale  or  canker  or  have  been  re- 
peatedly defoliated  by  worms  or  leaf 
coating  insects  it  is  often  the  case 
that  their  vitality  is  so  reduced  that  a 
new  tree  will  give  more  satisfaction. 

Third,  is  the  general  shape  of  the 
tree  and  the  position  of  its  head.  A 
generation  or  so  ago  high-headed  stock 
and  close  plantings  were  the  rule.  The 
result  is  a long  bare  trunk,  or  clump 
of  poles  with  a little  tuft  of  foliage 
high  in  the  air.  Now,  while  these 
trees  may  respond  liberally,  yet  if 
their  shape  is  such  that  their  heads 
cannot  be  remodeled  and  brought 
down  to  a reasonable  height  for 
spraying  and  picking  it  will  be  much 
better  to  relegate  the  trees  to  the 
wood  pile. 

Fourth,  is  the  stand  of  the  trees. 
It  is  not  admissible  to  grow  other 
crops  in  the  orchard  while  renovat- 
ing it  and  young  trees  are  not  satis- 
factory in  an  old  orchard.  Nor  will  it 
pay  to  cultivate  and  fertilize  an  or- 
chard if  there  are  many  vacancies. 
As  a rule  it  may  be  said  that  renovo- 
tion  will  not  pay  where  less  than  sixty 
per  cent  of  a proper  stand  remains. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  in- 
dividual trees  or  rows  nor  does  it 
mean  60  per  cent  of  the  original  stand, 
because  in  many  instances  this  was 
four  or  six  or  even  eight  times  great- 
er than  it  ought  to  have  been. 

Fifth,  is  the  character  of  the  soil 
and  exposure  to  wind  and  the  extremes 
of  early  and  late  frosts.  In  many  in- 
stances these  factors  were  not  consid- 
ered when  planting  the  orchards,  and 
it  is  unwise  to  attempt  the  renova- 
tion of  an  orchard  if  it  is  in  a location 
where,  in  the  light  of  our  present 
knowledge,  it  would  be  unwise  to  plant 
one. 

Sixth,  and  last  is  the  question  of  va- 
riety. The  fault  of  undesirable  vari- 
eties may  be  corrected  by  top  working 
but  with  large  old  trees  this  is  a long, 
tedious  and  expensive  operation  at 
best  and  if  a growth  of  new  wood 
must  first  be  developed  to  graft  upon 
it  is  better  to  remove  the  trees.  If, 
however,  there  is  an  abundant  growth 
of  vigorous  young  wood  suitable  for 
grafting  it  may  be  profitable  to  reno- 
vate and  top-work. 

Assuming  that  a sufficient  number 
of  trees  have  been  removed  so  that 
those  which  remain  are  far  enough 
apart,  the  first  operation  is  that  of 
pruning,  and  this,  for  renovation, 
should  always  be  done  while  the  trees 
are  dormant.  Nothing  so  stimulates  a 
tree  into  renewed  growth  as  a vigorous 
pruning  while  it  is  dormant.  No  two 
trees  are  exactly  alike  and  consequent- 
ly no  specific  rules  for  every  case 
can  be  laid  down.  But  in  general  it 
should  be  severe  and  the  weaker  the 
tree  the  more  vigorous  should  be  the 
treatment  in  every  way.  The  terminal 
growth  is  an  index  to  the  health  of  a 
tree.  In  a normal  tree  it  is  never 
less  than  six  inches  and  often  eighteen 
or  more.  In  a neglected  tree  it  is  often 
less  than  one  inch  and  sometimes 
scarcely  perceptible.  The  first  oper- 
ation should  be  to  remove  all  dead  and 
diseased  branches,  then  shorten  the 
upright  branches  if  necessary  in  order 
to  lower  the  head.  It  will  often  be  nec- 
essary to  shorten  the  horizontal 


I branches  also.  In  normal  trees  this  is 
I usually  done  by  cutting  back  to  an  up- 
right, branch  while  the  upright 
branches  arc;  shortened  by  cutting 
back  to  a horizontal  branch  extending  : 
| outwardly.  With  severely  upright  trees  i 
j or  those  where  the  branches  are  very 
wide  spreading,  this  practice  should 
be  modified  as  may  be  necessary. 
After  this  remove  such  other  branches 
as  may  be  necessary  to  allow  a free 
circulation  of  air  and  the  admission  of 
sunlight 

With  moderately  healthy  trees,  such 
a vigorous  pruning  may  result  in  an 
abnormal  growth  of  watersprouts. 
With  such  trees  it  may  be  better  to  al- 
low the  pruning  to  extend  over  two  or 
more  years,  or,  what  is  still  better  to 
do  part  of  it  while  the  trees  are  dor- 
mant and  the  remainder  while  they  are 
in  full  leaf.  Pruning  in  summer  has 
the  opposite  effect  from  pruning  in 
winter.  While  it  is  possible  to  overdo 
the  matter  of  pruning  a weak,  neglect- 
ed tree  the  average  man,  if  he  prunes 
while  dormant,  is  much  more  apt  to 
err  in  the  opposite  direction. 

He  advised  strongly  against  the  ap- 
plication of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  dur- 
ing the  first  year.  They  will  cause 


an  enormous  growth  of  new  sprout  : 
but  the  wood  will  be  soft  and  unripe 
and  liable  to  winter  injury.  Stable  ma- 
nure is  objectionable  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  contains  a large  percentage 
of  nitrogen.  A good  formula  for  the 
first  year  is  muriate  or  sulphate  of 
potash  200  pounds,  acid  phosphate  300 
pounds  and  raw  ground  bone  400 
pounds  per  acre.  The  second  year  re- 
duces the  amount  of  acid  phosphate 
by  one-half  and  in  subsequent  years 
omit  it  entirely. 

The  operations  of  cultivating  and 
spraying  were  described  as  being  es- 
sentially the  same  as  dwelt  upon  by 
Professor  Armstrong  and  Professor 
Fernald  and  are  here  omitted. 

Montpelier,  Vt.  C.  O.  ORMSBEE. 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  always 
mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


Lafers  Insecticide 

will  destroy  the  scale  insect,  grubs, 
borers,  aphis  and  wood  blight  on 
fruit  trees,  etc.,  by  inoculation  of  the 
sap.  For  free  pamphlet,  address 

J.  W.  LAFEU  K&i?:  TOLEDO,  0. 


Cushman  Spraying' 

ss„w  MACHINE 


This  is  the  GOLD  MEDAL  WINNER  in  the  Spraying 
Machine  Contest  at  National  Horticultural  Con- 
gress, Council  Bluffs,  la.,  Nov.  10th  to  19th,  1910 

Our  success  in  this  great  six-day  contest  was  not  because  our  machine 
looked  better  than  the  others,  but  merit  in  all  its  phases  was  considered. 
We  are  not  telling  you  that  we  have  the  only  machine;  other  ma- 
chines in  the  contest  looked  good — they  are  good  in  many  respects;  but 
ours  proved  to  be  so  very  good  and  possessed  so  very  many  desirable 
features  that  our  score  was  just  74  points  better  than  the  next  best  ma- 
chine. 

This  machine  passed  over  the  judges’  scales  at  just  1,410  lbs.,  and 
then  proceeded  to  do  it  self  credit  in  a six-day  course  of  stunts  with  such 
a remarkable  degree  of  efficiency  known  only  to  the  users  of  the  Cush- 
man Machines. 

The  Cushman  scores  highest  because  it  is  by  far  the  lightest  draft 
on  team;  capacity  of  mixture  tank  was  greatest;  construction  of  (steel) 
tank  was  such  that  long  life  is  assured;  agitator  proved  to  he  the  most 
successful;  engine  operated  in  a most  economical  manner,  consuming  only 
3.6  lbs.  gasoline  in  2 hrs.  run  at  200  lbs.  pressure. 

When  it  comes  to  general  construction  the  operators  of  Cushman 
Machines  know  that  this  is  our  long  suit  For  years  we  have  been  trying 
to  tell  the  people  how  our  engines  are  built,  using  the  best  equipment  of 
grinding  machines,  thus  assuring  the  finest  degree  of  accuracy,  our  case 
hardening  process  for  crank  pins,  all  parts  adjustable  and  interchange-  S 
able;  the  perfect  working  governor  in  connection  with  the  Sehebler  car-  | 
bureter  assuring  exactly  the  same  mixture  to  engine  on  side  hills  as  on  | 
level  ground;  the  heavy  Tobin  bronze  piston  shells  which  may  he  re-  ■ 
moved  when  worn  and  replaced  in  20  minutes  time;  the  large  pump  shaft  B 
and  crucible  steel  eccentric  rods,  neither  of  which  have  ever  been  known  I 
to  break  in  the  history  of  our  machines. 

Our  300  lb.  pressure  demonstration  was  handled  with  perfect  ease, 
showing  perfect  rigidity  with  not  the  slightest  indication  of  overstrain. 

These  are  hut  a few  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  emphasized  the 
word  QUALITY  rather  than  price,  and  which  led  the  judges  to  award  to 
us  the  highest  honors  ever  given  a manufacturer  of  Orchard  Sprayers. 

It  will  pay  you  to  order  early.  Catalog  for  the  asking.  Address, 

Cushman  Power  Sprayer  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
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AULING  FRUIT 

IN  AN  AUTO 

On  a certain  night  last  summer,  if 
a visitor  to  Chicago  had  been  in  a 
hurry  to  get  to  the  North  Side  on  a 
North  State  or  a North  Clark  street 
surface  car,  he  would  have  had  to 
take  the  elevated. 

For  two  hours  and  a half,  the  writ- 
er watched  a tie-up  on  all  North  Side 
surface  cars,  caused  by  the  fact  that 
a trainload  of  peaches,  or  some  other 
perishable  fruit  had  arrived  in  town 
Saturday  evening  too  late  to  be  mar- 
keted. It  was  being  sold  at  “cut- 
throat” prices  because  it  was  feared 
that  the  fruit  would  have  been  worth 
nothing  at  all  the  following  Monday 
morning.  Hundreds  of  struggling  wom- 
en were  there  buying  their  winter 
preserves;  hundreds  of  pack  peddlers 
were  struggling  to  fill  their  baskets, 
for  distribution  that  evening,  and 
scores  of  Greek  wagon  fruit  venders 
were  gathered  along  the  entire  length 
of  South  Water  street,  shoving,  push- 
ing and  scrambling  in  their  effort  to 
get  something  almost  for  nothing.  It 
was  a view  of  bustling  city  life,  worth 
going  a long  way  to  see,  but  so  com- 


on  of  equally  aggressive  rural  dairy- 
men and  fruit  growers.  This  victory 
of  mechanical  power  over  animal  pow- 
er was  determined  not  by  sentiment, 
nor  by  the  faddist,  but  by  the  two 
cold,  hard  guiding  rules  of  twentieth 
century  conduct — speed  and  economy. 

When  the  grocery  man  found  that  he 
could  save  two-thirds  of  his  delivery 
expenses  by  using  a light  auto  deliv- 
ery wagon,  he  forgot  the  many  cen- 
turies of  equine  faithfulness  which 
was  back  of  the  horse  and  installed  an 
auto  delivery  system.  The  same  thing 
is  occurring  in  the  country.  The  horse 
is  losing  out,  not  because  he  is  not 
willing,  but  because  he  cannot  stand 
the  pace.  He  lacks  the  endurance  of 
a power-run  machine. 

The  writer,  as  a boy,  in  a fruit-grow- 
ing country,  remembers  many  a pleas- 
ant evening  drive  to  town  after  a busy 
day  in  the  field,  but  he  also  remem- 
bers that  he  was  never  allowed  to  use 
the  horse  which  had  worked  all  day; 
and  if  he  went  for  a drive  on  Sunday, 
he  was  forbidden  to  take  the  horse 
which  had  worked  all  week. 

In  those  days,  before  auto  buggies 
appeared  on  the  farms,  we  went  to  the 
village  two  miles  away  on  week 
nights,  and  to  the  city  twelve  miles 
away  on  Saturdays.  This  last  was  a 
big  trip,  something  like  going  abroad. 


HAULING  PEACHES  IN  AUTO  BUGGY 


mon  along  that  street  that  no  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  it  except  by  those 
whose  movements  were  hindered  by 
the  congestion  of  traffic. 

Whether  the  farmer  who  grew  that 
fruit  got  a fair  price  for  it  and  the 
Chicago  merchant  lost,  or  whether  it 
was  shipped  on  consignment  and  the 
burden  of  the  sacrifice  fell  upon  the 
farmer,  the  writer  does  not  know.  But 
it  looks  to  him  that,  if  transportation 
had  been  just  a little  swifter  and  the 
train  bearing  that  fruit  had  reached 
the  city  early  Saturday  morning  in- 
stead of  early  Saturday  evening,  both 
the  merchant  and  the  grower  would 
have  realized  fair  profits. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  incidents, 
which  show  how  completely  transpar- 
tation  can  make  or  break  a fruit- 
grower. 

To  many  people  on  the  farm,  trans- 
portation from  the  point  of  view  of 
speed  does  not  begin  until  the  fruit 
reaches  the  depot.  The  possibility  of 
an  earlier  train,  or  of  making  valuable 
connections,  is  often  overlooked  be- 
cause of  the  inability  to  make  better 
time  between  the  farm  and  the  freight 
shed.  To  the  more  modern,  however, 
that  is,  to  those  who  are  quicker  to 
grasp  each  new  invention  as  if  it  were 
made  especially  for  their  convenience, 
the  race  against  time  begins  at  the 
berry  patch  or  at  the  orchard.  In  this 
race,  as  in  most  other  races  against 
time  Old  Dobbin  is  not  one  of  the  en- 
tries. His  place  has  been  taken  by 
the  motor-driven  vehicle.  The  long- 
drown  battle  between  gasoline  and 
oats,  which  has  been  waged  in  the 
cities,  has  spread  to  the  country,  and 
in  the  last  few  years  the  high-wheeled 
auto  delivery  wagon  of  the  metropoli- 
tan grocer  and  the  metropolitan  laun- 
dry man  has  become  the  delivery  wag- 


Nowadays,  in  that  same  region,  farm- 
ers deliver  a load  of  fresh  vegetables 
or  freshly  picked  fruit  to  that  same 
ciLy  with  their  auto  wagons  and  are 
back  to  their  farms  before  the  regular 
day’s  work  begins.  During  the  day, 
it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  the 
woman  of  the  family  to  take  a pleas- 
ant spin  to  the  city,  do  a little  shop- 
ping, pay  a few  calls  and  get  a little 
excitement — all  on  the  same  car 
which  made  the  early  morning  trip 
with  the  fruit.  And  then,  again,  in 
the  evening  a short  trip  is  freqently 
made  by  the  younger  members  of  the 
family.  Formerly,  one  trip  with  a 
horse  and  buggy  meant  twenty-four 
miles  for  the  horse,  which  was  con- 
sidered a good  day’s  work. 

The  opportnity  which  the  possession 
of  such  a car  opens  to  the  farmer’s 
family  for  social  life  is  revolutioniz- 
ing the  attitude  of  the  farmer’s  family 
toward  living  on  a farm.  It  is  doing 
more  than  the  rural  telephone  to  drive 
away  the  lonesomeness  and  the  dis- 
contnt  which  has  been  a part  of  the 
socially  inclined  woman’s  life  on  a se- 
cluded farm. 

Of  course,  the  horse  was  a dual- 
purpose  means  of  transportation,  use- 
ful in  both  business  and  pleasure,  as 
every  farmer’s  son  knows,  but  it  had 
its  limitations.  It  required  a lot  of 
care,  it  must  be  carefully  fed  and 
housed,  it  is  not  clean  to  handle  after 
you  are  all  dressed  up,  and  it  has  to 
be  “put  up”  at  night.  Then  there  are 
certain  weather  conditions  when  it  is 
cruel  to  take  a horse  out  at  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  an  auto  delivery  wag- 
on, whether  you  put  the  back  seat  on 
and  take  the  family  to  a party,  or 
whether  you  take  an  hour  off  to  make 
a quick  dilevery  to  some  early  train 
of  a half  a ton  of  fruit,  the  question 
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This  issue  closes  the  fourteenth  year  of  The  Fruit-Grower’s  ]y 
tory.  It  has  been  the  best  year  we  have  ever  had,  and  our  readers  y 
our  paper  has  given  them  better  service  than  ever  before.  Yet  11 
must  be  better. 

A new  feature  will  be  inaugurated  with  January  issue,  and  tha 
a series  of  designs  for  farm  houses.  These  are  not  stock  plans,  but 
prepared  especially  for  The  Fruit-Grower,  and  are  prepared  by 
architect  with  farming  experience  who  has  ideas  of  his  own  as  to  w 
a farm  home  ought  to  be.  A new  design  every  month. 

In  connection  with  these  plans  we  shall  have  articles  on  Heal 
the  Farm  Home,”  “Lighting  the  Farm  House,”  “Water  Systems 
Country  Homes,”  “Sewage  Disposal  in  the  Country,”  etc.  In  ol 
words,  we  are  going  to  have  some  articles  which  will  help  to  m 
farm  homes  more  attractive,  and  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  are  \ 
important  and  have  a vital  bearing  on  the  country-life  problem, 
must  get  the  issues  containing  these  articles,  and  the  first  will  apj 
in  January. 

The  January  issue  is  our  annual  Spraying  Number,  and  here 
some  of  the  special  articles  it  will  contain: 

Report  of  Spokane  Apple  Show,  illustrated. 

Reclaiming  Old  Orchards— Being  a report  of  the  rejuvenatio: 
old  orchards  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

Reports  of  Various  Horticultural  Meetings. 

Latest  Word  on  Spraying— Being  a report  of  progress  of  the  > 

Making  a Missouri  Orchard  Pay,  illustrated— A report  of  an 
chard  which  has  never  paid  until  this  year,  when  it  yield 
crop  which  made  the  owners  rich. 

Spraying  With  Compressed  Air — Report  of  a Kansas  man’s  p 
which  saves  pumping. 

In  connection  with  these  articles  we  want  brief  reports  of  ex 
ience  from  our  own  subscribers.  Don’t  hesitate  to  tell  your  ex; 
ence;  write  briefly  and  to  the  point.  And  send  your  report  at  c 
so  it  will  be  in  time. 


ol 


February  Issue — Gardening  Number 


The  February  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower  will  be  our  annual 
dening  Number.  We  want  our  people  to  tell  of  their  gardening 
perience.  If  you  have  grown  any  unusual  crops,  or  have  found 
unusual  methods  profitable,  tell  us  about  your  experience.  If 
have  tried  any  new  vegetables,  report  your  experience,  whether  ft 
able  or  unfavorable. 

Here  are  some  of  the  special  articles  already  arranged  for, 
there  will  be  a lot  of  others: 

Specialties  in  Vegetable  Growing — This  will  be  a number  of 
tides  telling  of  specialty  crops  which  are  grown  in  va 
districts.  For  instance,  we  will  tell  of  the  tomato  indust 
East  Texas,  the  growing  of  early  lettuce  in  Florida,  and 
beans  and  potatoes  at  Norfolk,  Va.  There  will  be  mail 
these  articles,  and  they  will  be  fully  illustrated. 

Newest  Things  in  Vegetables — Reports  from  the  testing  grc 
of  the  seedsmen. 

Packing  Vegetables  for  Market — An  illustrated  story,  sho 
just  how  vegetables  should  be  packed  to  carry  well. 

Other  articles  now  being  prepared  will  serve  to  make  the  Feb: 
number  an  unusually  good  issue. 


March — Small  Fruits  Number 


March  issue  will  be  devoted  specially  to  Small  Fruits.  Here  ? 
we  want  our  readers  to  help  out.  Tell  of  your  experience  in  grcir 
berries,  grapes  and  cherries — for  we  shall  count  all  these  as  small  in' 
We  want  especially  to  hear  from  those  who  have  had  expei  ni 
spraying  strawberries  to  prevent  injury  by  insects  or  fungi.  Spr’k 
of  strawberries  is  on  the  increase,  and  we  want  to  know  all  abet 


April — Farm  and  Orchard  Machinery  Num>e 

The  April  Fruit-Grower  will  be  devoted  specially  to  Farr  ai 
Orchard  Machinery.  This  should  be  one  of  the  very  best  issis 
the  year.  A man  told  us  the  other  day  that  by  using  his  ga'1 
engine  judiciously  he  was  able  to  make  it  take  the  place  of  a ir 
man.  He  used  it  to  saw  wood,  operate  the  churn,  washing  mam 
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imp  water,  etc.,  and  it  saved  lots  of  labor.  Now  that  hired  help  is 
rd  to  get,  more  attention  is  given  to  use  of  machinery,  and  we  want 
know  how  our  people  use  their  machines  to  save  labor.  Prizes  will 
given  for  best  articles  on  use  of  Manure  Spreaders,  Gasoline  En- 
nes,  Cream  Separators,  Churns,  Stump  Pullers,  or  any  other  imple- 
:2nt  or  machine  which  will  save  labor  in  the  orchard  or  in  general 
;rm  work.  Sit  down  now  and  write  a story  of  your  experience  using 
ichinery — don’t  be  afraid  of  misspelled  words,  for  we  will  correct 
em.  What  we  want  is  to  know  how  you  use  your  machinery  to  ad- 
ntage.  Prizes  for  best  articles. 

In  all  of  our  issues  the  regular  departments  will  be  maintained — 
d all  these  departments  are  exceptionally  strong  during  the  winter 
bnths. 

A feature  is  made  of  our  Questions  and  Answers  Department. 
[>  you  read  this  department  regularly?  If  you  don’t,  you  are  missing 
;mething  interesting.  Ask  all  the  questions  you  will — w'e  will  try  to 
ve  them  answered  by  one  who  knows.  This  service  is  free,  remem- 
:r,  to  Fruit-Grower  subscribers. 

Beginning  about  in  April  our  reports  of  condition  of  fruit  crops 
dl  be  resumed.  They  will  be  more  complete  than  ever  before,  and  will 
: invaluable.  The  Fruit-Grower’s  crop  reports  are  now  recognized 
i being  the  very  best  obtainable,  and  they  are  worth  the  price  of  a 
,ar’s  subsciption  to  anyone  who  has  even  a small  quantity  of  fruit 
sell. 

One  of  the  really  strong  features  of  The  Fruit-Grower  is  its  ad- 
;rtisements.  Do  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  valuable  they  are  to 
ill?  You  can  find  advertised  nearly  everything  you  need,  and  by 
iable  firms,  too.  You  cannot  go  wrong  in  patronizing  Fruit-Grower 
ivertisers,  and  our  advertising  columns  are  really  one  of  the  most 
iluable  features  of  every  issue.  Don’t  fail  to  mention  The  Fruiit- 
lower  when  you  write  to  advertisers,  too.  It  will  help  you,  and  will 
ilp  us. 

What  You  Can  Do  to  Help 

The  other  day  a subscriber  wrote  that  the  November  number 
nne  was  worth  the  price  of  a five  years’  subscription,  and  he  asked, 
7hat  can  I do  to  help  the  good  work  along?  Here  is  what  we  told 
in— and  it  is  what  we  tell  you: 

“Send  at  least  one  new  subscription  with  your  renewal.” 

That’s  easy,  isn’t  it?.  To  renew  your  subscription,  and  ask  your 
’ighbor  to  give  you  his  subscription  to  send  in  with  yours.  The 
:uit-Grower  is  getting  better  all  the  time,  but  it  costs  you  no  more. 
ie  simply  want  you  to  help  us  extend  our  circulation  among  your" 
snds  and  neighbors.  Do  this  for  us — we  will  do  as  much  for  you; 
ifact,  we  try  to  do  it  every  month.  Send  your  renewal  and  the  new 
» ascription  at  once.  Take  advantage  of  our  long-time  subscription 
:es — send  $3  for  five  years,  or  $5  for  ten  years.  And  don’t  forget 
: send  brief  report  of  your  experience  in  spraying,  gardening,  etc1.,  for 
nr  special  issues. 

Yours  for  better  fruit  and  more  of  it, 

BROTHER  JONATHAN 


HE  FRUIT-GROWER 


ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


P F N FWA  L $10°  pays  for  1 year 

^ “T  1 ^ ^ $2.00  (in  advance)  pays  for  3 years 

II  l—J  IVI  $3.00  (in  advance)  pays  for  5 years 
— $5.00  (in  advance)  pays  for  10  years 

'HE  FRUIT-GROWER;  St.  Joseph,  Mo.: 

Enclosed  find  $ for  which  renew  my  subscription  for 

j : years. 

lame  


i own 


fox,  R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No State.. 

i. 

few  Subscriber  

own  


fox,  R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No State 

In  remitting  send  postoffice  or  express  money  order,  silver  or  currency 
our  risk,  personal  check  or  stamps — whatever  is  most  convenient  for 
u.  You  should  add  10  cents  to  personal  checks  to  cover  exchange. 


of  weather  does  not  enter  In.  The 
lear  of  overwork  never  arises,  there  is 
no  morning  feed,  no  stables  to  clean 
and  no  harness  to  put  on.  It  needs  no 
argument  to  show  that  the  commer- 
cial car,  as  a matter  of  convenience, 
has  the  advantage. 

In  regard  to  speed,  the  condtions  are 
the  same.  The  average  high-wheeled 
auto  wagon  will  make  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles  an  hour.  It  will  climb 
any  hill,  and  bad  roads  do  not  have 
to  be  considered  at  all.  Last  winter, 
in  Chicago,  all  Michigan  avenue  smiled 
when  one  blizzardy  day  one  of  these 
cars  was  kept  busy  towing  expensive 
high-class  pleasure  cars  and  road- 
sters, that  were  unable  to  make  any 
headway  against  the  storm. 

In  this  number  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
we  show  a typical  auto  delivery  wag- 
on hauling  1,600  pounds  of  peaches 
from  the  Mountain  Orchard  Com- 
pany’s orchards  at  Keyser,  West  Vir- 
ginia. In  making  this  trip,  two  moun- 
tains had  to  be  crossed,  and  the  speed 
required  would  have  foundered  the 
best  team  in  West  Virginia.  This  was 
a case  of  beginning  the  speed  contest 
against  time  and  train  schedules  at 
the  orchard  instead  of  at  the  railroad 
station. 

Fruit-growers  who  have  suffered 
through  delayed  trains  or  through 
missed  trains,  are  keen  to  take  up  the 
auto  wagon  Those  who  do  their  mar- 
keting in  neighboring  towns  have 
found  that  the  commercial  car  is 
quicker  and  cheaper  than  the  horse; 
and  those  who  are  making  money  and 
who  are  possessed  with  the  desire 
for  the  good  things  of  life  and  the  com- 
fort and  contentment  of  their  fami- 
lies, and  yet  who  could  not  afford  an 
exclusively  pleasure  automobile,  have 
received  the  useful  commercial  dual- 
purpose,  high-wheeled  car  with  open 
arms.  DOUGLAS  MALCOLM. 

I.  H.  C.  Service  Bureau. 

It  Pays  to  Read  The  Fruit-Grower. 

Mr.  C.  Ackerson,  of  New  Jersey, 
writes  as  follows:  “It  must  be  about 

time  for  me  to  renew  my  subscription 
to  your  valuable  Fruit-Grower,  so  I 
inclose  $1.  I wish  to  state  that  from 
information  gathered  from  the  Spray- 
ing Number  of  The  Fruit-Grower  last 
winter  I was  enabled  to  market  $1,500 
worth  of  apples  this  fall.  My  neigh- 
bors who  did  not  spraay  had  very  few 
apples,  and  those  of  poor  quality. 

The  man  who  wrote  that  letter  is 
cashier  of  a national  bank,  and  he 
knows  the  importance  of  doing  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time.  Our 
spraying  articles,  therefore,  were  all 
he  needed  to  start  him  on  the  right 
road.  It  would  be  a hard  matter  to 
make  him  believe  he  cannot  afford  to 
subscribe  for  The  Fruit-Grower.  In 
fact,  he  knows  he  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  it. 

How  about  you,  friend?  Don’t  you 
think  it  is  worth  $1  a year  to  know 
what  is  going  on  in  all  parts  of  the 
country?  The  Fruit-Grower  will  keep 
you  posted,  and  the  information  will 
be  worth  dollars  to  you.  Renew  your 
subscription  today,  and  send  at  least 
one  new  subscription  with  your  re- 
newal. Do  this  for  us — we  would  do 
as  much  for  you 

Saving  Water. 

The  drouth  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  this  past  summer  made  many 
horticulturists  and  market  gardeners 
wish  they  had  some  means  of  irrigat- 
ing their  crops  that  were  withering  in 
the  torrid  heat.  Some  few  persons 
outside  of  the  irrigated  sections  of  the 
West  have  already  installed  irriga- 
tion works  of  their  own  and  many  oth- 
ers are  planning  to  do  so.  A wind- 
mill or  gasoline  engine  can  be  quite 
easily  attached  to  a pump  and  the 
water  from  many  easily  available 
sources  made  use  of  for  small  pieces 
of  land.  On  many  farms  there  are 
small  streams,  small  lakes  or  even 
swamps  so  situated  that  their  waters 
can  be  turned  upon  the  land  for  irri- 
gation purposes. 

The  artificial  application  of  water  to 
the  land  as  a means  of  enhancing  plant 
growth  was  learned  many  ages  ago  by 
the  prehistoric  people  who  occupied 
the  arid  sections  of  the  West  and  is 
being  more  extensively  used  there  at 


the  present  time.  However,  there  arc 
sections  of  the  semi-arid  country 
where  irrigation  water  is  not  available 
and  yet  abundant  crops  are  being 
grown  with  a very  scant  rainfall.  It  is 
an  old  and  true  saying  that  “necessity 
is  the  Mother  of  invention”  and  these 
western  farmers  have  been  compelled 
to  find  a way  of  providing  their  crops 
with  sufficient  moisture.  It  has  de- 
veloped in  a method  of  “bottling”  the 
rainfall  in  the  soil  by  plowing  deeply 
in  the  fall  so  that  it  will  absorb  all  the 
min  and  melted  snow,  and  then  to  keep 
the  land  so  cultivated  as  to  have  it 
covered  with  a dust  mulch  all  sum- 
mer. The  mulch  prevents  the  mois- 
ture from  evaporating,  and  all  that  is 
stored  in  the  soil  is  available  for  the 
crops.  Frequent  cultivation  during  dry 
weather  will  prevent  much  of  the 
losses  that  come  from  prolonged 
drouths. 

it  ^ 

Spraying  Contest  at  Council  Bluffs. 

At  the  great  test  of  spraying  ma- 
chines at  the  meeting  of  National  Hor- 
ticultural Congress,  at  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  the  Cushman  machine,  made  by 
the  Cushman  Power  Sprayer  Com- 
pany, Lincoln,  Neb.,  received  the  gold 
medal.  Five  machines  were  entered 
in  this  contest,  and  the  judges  report 
that  much  of  great  merit  was  found  in 
each  of  the  machines,  but  the  Cush- 
man machine  won  the  highest  award, 
the  Beck  Power  Sprayer  Company, 
Lansing,  Mich.,  winning  second  with 
their  sprayer. 

In  the  contest  for  traction  sprayers 
the  Hurst  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  won 
first  prizes. 

Tests  were  made  of  barrel  sprayers, 
and  in  this  class  the  Deming  Mfg.  Co., 
Salem,  Ohio,  won  the  first  prize,  a gold 
medal,  and  the  Hardie  Mfg.  Co.,  Hud- 
son, Mich.,  won  the  silver  medal  in 
same  class. 

Next  month  The  Fruit-Grower  will 
publish  the  details  of  this  contest. 

^ sjifc 

Mice  Injure  Trees. 

A large  amount  of  loss  is  caused  to 
orchard,  shade  and  ornamental  trees 
each  winter  through  the  attacks  of 
field  mice.  During  the  winter  months 
these  rodents  gnaw  the  bark  about  the 
base  of  the  trees  to  a greater  or  less 
degree,  and  which  frequently  results  in 
a complete  girdle.  This  will  often  be 
severe  enough  to  cause  the  trees  to 
die.  The  amount  of  injury  varies  with 
the  severity  of  the  winter,  although 
such  damages  are  more  or  less  exten-  • 
sive  every  winter  throughout  most  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  mice  cannot  be  exterminated, 
but  their  injuries  can  be  materially 
lessened,  especially  in  the  orchards. 
The  greatest  amount  of  damage  oc- 
curs in  orchards  which  are  covered 
with  grass,  as  this  affords  a hiding 
place  and  shelter  for  the  little  ani- 
mals. Before  winter  sets  in  all  of  the 
grass,  weeds  or  mulch  material  which 
may  cover  the  ground  should  be  raked 
away  from  each  tree  for  a radius  of 
at  least  two  feet,  leaving  the  ground 
as  bare  as  possible.  If  the  ground  has 
a tendency  to  “heave”  very  much  and 
cause  the  trees  to  set  pretty  high  in 
the  soil,  it  may  be  an  advantage  to 
place  a little  mound  of  soil  around  the 
trunk  of  each  tree  as  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  roots  will  make  splendid 
hiding  places  for  the  mice. 

Western  Nurserymen  Will  Meet. 

The  Western  Association  of  Nur- 
serymen will  hold  its  next  meeting  in 
the  Coates  House,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Dec.  14-15,  1910.  Mr.  F.  A.  Weber  of 
H.  J.  Weber  & Sons,  Nursery,  Mo.,  is 
chairman.  An  interesting  program  has 
been  prepared  and  a good  time  is  in 
store  for  all  of  the  members  who  at- 
tend. 

The  box  as  a package  for  fancy  ap- 
ples has  again  demonstrated  its  value. 
During  the  past  season  it  has  been 
used  to  some  extent  in  practically 
every  apple-growing  state.  The  card- 
board carton  holding  half  a dozen  or  a 
dozen  fruits  will  be  the  next  package 
of  universal  adoption  for  marketing 
fancy  fruit.  Sanitation  and  conven- 
ience will  recommend  it  even  if  it 
should  have  no  other  virtues. 
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UESTIONS  AND  j 

ANSWERS 

Orchard  Heaters. 

Question:  I was  very  mucb  inter- 

ested in  your  last  number  of  The 
Fruit-Grower.  I want  to  ask  you  your 
candid  opinion  in  regard  to  orchard 
heating,  the  style  of  heater  to  use  and 
where  to  get  them.  I have  lost  two 
successive  peach  crops,  and  I believe 
they  could  have  been  saved.  They 
tell  me  around  here  I would  be  wast- 
ing money  to  buy  heaters,  and  that  I 
can  expect  about  two  out  of  five  crops 
of  peaches.  I think  I would  have  to 
use  a coal  heater,  as  we  don’t  have 
the  oil,  except  kerosene,  and  that 
would  be  too  expensive.  I would  also 
like  your  advice  on  handling  the  cur- 
culo. — C.  W.  W.,  Manchester  Green, 
Conn. 

Answer:  Our  candid  opinion  about 

orchard  heating  is  that  we  believe 
them  to  be  the  greatest  insurance  that 
a fruit  grower  can  place  upon  his  crop 
since  spraying  was  discovered.  In 
thousands  of  instances  they  have  al- 
ready saved  crops  that  would  other- 
wise have  perished. 

I know  of  orchards  which  have 
reached  the  ages  of  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  years,  and  have  never  pro- 
duced more  than  one  or  two  crops, 
simply  because  the  crop  was  lost  each 
spring  by  frosts.  The  owners  of  these 
orchards  very  reluctantly  took  hold  of 
orchard  heaters  and  after  trying  them 
a year  or  two  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  are  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity for  any  fruit  grower,  whether 
his  orchard  is  located  in  a frosty  re- 
gion or  not.  They  will  not  he  needed 
in  every  location  every  year,  but  when 
the  artificial  increase  in  temperature 
is  needed,  it  is  needed  very  badly. 

In  a good  many  ways  orchard  heat- 
ers are  of  greater  service  to  fruit 
growers  than  the  spraying  machines, 
for  the  reason  that  one  can  by  cul- 
tural methods  reduce  to  a certain  ex-  i 
tent  the  fungus  and  insect  troubles, 
but  when  Jack  Frost  comes  along  with 
his  icy  fingers,  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
vent his  depredations  except  by  the 
use  of  fire  heat. 

If  you  are  expecting  to  equip  your 
orchard  with  orchard  heaters  I would 
suggest  .that  you  write  to  all  of  the 
manufacturers  who  have  advertised  in 
the  last  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower, 
and  get  their  prices  and  literature  de- 
scribing their  particular  style  of  heat- 
er. That  will  enable  you  to  select  oiw 
which  will  come  nearest  fitting  your 
needs. 

Y'ou  do  not  say  whether  the  curculio 
is  on  apple,  peach,  plum  or  grape,  hue 
the  preventive  measures  are  largely 
the  same.  An  application  of  a spray 
made  of  arsenate  of  lead,  in  quantities 
of  from  one  to  three  pounds  to  fifty 
gallons  of  water,  or  Bordeaux  mixture 
or  lime-sulphur  solution.  Apply  this 
material  as  soon  after  the  blooms  fall 
as  it  is  possible,  and  then  at  intervals 
of  from  four  to  six  weeks  until  har- 
vest, according  to  the  kind  of  fruit. 

it 

Gardening  or  Small  Fruit,  Which? 

Question:  Sample  copies  received, 

and  will  say  that  I received  informa- 
tion from  the  February  or  “Gardening 
Number”  worth  the  subscription  price 
for  one  year,  which  sum  I have  en- 
closed. I should  like  to  ask  you  for 
some  information  in  regard  to  garden- 
ing and  fruit  growing.  Which  pays 
the  best,  growing  small  fruit  or  grow- 
ing garden  truck,  or  would  it  be  better 
to  raise  both?  I have  a fine  place  to 
grow  anything — good  soil,  right  slope, 
all  kinds  of  manure,  and,  best  of  all, 

I just  love  this  kind  of  work,  and  am 
a great  hand  for  cultivating  and  keep- 
ing weeds  down.  I believe  I can  make 
a success,  with  your  assistance. — A 
R.,  Greenville,  111. 

Answer:  Regarding  which  pays  the 

best,  small  fruits  or  vegetables,  I be- 
lieve it  is  largely  up  to  the  man. 
There  is  good  money  in  both  lines, 
and  so  much  depends  upon  the  ability 
of  the  man  who  is  doing  the  work  and 
the  markets  to  which  he  is  catering, 
that  there  is  little  choice  between 
them 

If  you  are  where  you  can  market 
small  fruits  to  better  advantage  than 


you  can  vegetables,  small  fruits  might 
be  the  best.  On  the  other  hand,  since 
small  fruits  are  difficult  to  ship  any 
considerable  distance,  vegetables 
might  be  the  most  profitable.  In  your 
case,  if  you  have  no  experience  in 
growing  either  kinds  of  stuff  in  a com- 
mercial way,  it  would  be  well  to  try 
both  of  them  in  a small  way,  and  then 
select  the  one  that  is  most  profitable 
for  you. 

* 

Prune  Peach  Trees. 

Question:  Will  you  kindly  answer 

the  following  questions:  1.  What  is 

the  best  way  to  prune  five-year-old 
peach  trees  in  order  to  force  more 
strength  into  the  limbs  of  the  tree? 

2.  Is  fall  discing  of  value  or  a detri- 
ment to  peach  orchard?  3.  How  many 
trees  can  you  set  to  an  acre  of  land, 
by  putting  them  eighteen  feet  apart 
both  ways?  4.  What  value  have  peach 
leaves  as  a fertilizer? — E.  S.,  Austin, 
Colo. 

Answer:  The  best  way  to  force 

five-year-old  peach  trees  to  make  more 
wood  growth  is  by  pruning  and  fertil- 
izing. The  work  of  pruning  should  be 
done  in  the  winter,  preferably  just  be- 
fore growth  begins  in  the  spring.  The 
removal  of  wood  at  that  season  of  the 
year  will  reduce  the  number  of  buds 
on  the  tree,  and  when  growth  starts 
the  sap  forced  up  by  the  roots  will  un- 
doubtedly concentrate  in  a fair  num- 
ber of  buds.  Then  thorough  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  and  the  application  of 
a judicious  amount  of  irrigation  water 
during  the  early  portion  of  the  grow- 
ing season  ought  to  make  the  trees 
grow  very  thriftily. 

Summer  pruning  has  a tendency 
to  retard  wood  growth,  while  winter 
pruning  tends  to  stimulate  it.  The 
amount  of  cut  °ff>  of  course,  has 

a great  influence  on  the  growth  that 
the  tree  will  make.  In  case  your  trees 
have  been  neglected  and  the  limbs 
have  become  long  and  are  making 
short  twigs,  I would  suggest  that 
you  cut  the  trees  back  severely,  cut- 
ting into  wood  that  may  be  four  or 
five  years  old.  It  seems  like  rather 
severe  treatment,  but  when  the  trees 
are  cut  back  good  and  hard  and  then 
thoroughly  cultivated,  they  will  pro- 
duce a very  strong,  vigorous  lot  of 
branches.  Of  course,  by  the  removal 
of  a large  amount  of  wood  the  fruit 
crop  is  cut  short  during  the  one  sea- 
son, but  should  be  full  the  year  fol- 
lowing. 

In  answer  to  your  second  question, 
fall  discing  is  of  great  value  to  an  or- 
chard, and  especially  so  in  your  part 
of  the  country,  where  rainfall  is  light 
Rather  than  to  disc  during  the  fall,  I 
would  by  far  prefer  to  plow  the 
ground,  running  the  plow  fully  four 
inches  deep  and  allow  the  land  to  lie 
rough  all  winter.  When  the  soil  is 
put  in  that  condition  it  will  take  up 
more  of  the  rain  and  snow  of  the  win- 
ter and  hold  it  in  the  soil  for  the  use 
of  the  trees  the  following  year.  Fall 
plowing  should  be  a regular  practice 
op  the  orchadists  of  your  part  of  the 
country. 

When  trees  are  planted  eighteen 
feet  apart  both  ways,  there  will  be  134 
trees  to  an  acre. 

Peach  leaves  would  have  very  little 
value  as  a fertilizer,  and  especially  so 
in  an  orchard,  simply  because  there 
would  be  so  few  of  them  available.  If 
one  were  to  rake  up  a quantity  of 
peach  leaves  and  apply  them  as  a fer- 
tilizer to  a small  area  of  land,  they 
vould  no  doubt  add  considerably  to 


the  fertility  of  that  particular  bit  or 
soil,  but  as  a general  manure  they 
would  have  little  value.  Special  crops 
can  be  grown  that  have  much  more 
value  as  soil  improvers.  Alfalfa,  for 
example,  grows  thriftily  enough  to 
make  an  enormous  amount  of  green 
manure  for  the  soil  when  turned  un- 
der, and  since  it  is  a legume,  it  in- 
creases Ihe  plant  food  in  the  soil. 

Top  Work  Grimes  Golden. 

Question:  Will  you  please  let  me 

know  if  it  is  necessary  to  top  work 
Grimes  Golden  on  strong  variety,  in 
order  to  get  a long-lived  tree?  It 
seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  here 
that  it  does. 

Will  you  please  give  me  your  opin- 
ion of  the  Lowry  apple,  which  orig- 
inated in  this  country?  Will  you  also 
tell  me  about  the  Magnate  apple,  and 
if  it  is  true  that  Dr.  Stayman  liked  it 
more  than  his  apple  called  Stayman? 
— R.  L.  G.,  Staunton,  Va. 

Answer:  The  reason  why  Grimes 

Golden  is  top  worked  on  a strong- 
growing variety  is  to  pre  rent  the  ten- 
dency to  root  rot.  Grimes  Golden 
when  growing  on  its  own  roots,  is  very 
subject  to  root  rot,  but  when  worked 
on  a strong-growing,  very  resistant 
stock,  such  as  Northern  Spy,  that  ten- 
dency is  overcome. 


Personally,  I know  little  about  the 
Lowry  apple.  I have  seen  a few  speci- 
mens of  it,  and  know  that  it  is  a very 
fine  apple,  but  as  a commercial  fruit  i 
know  little  about  its  reputation.  I 
would  not  doubt  but  what  Dr.  Stay- 


California  Privet 

Plants  and  Cuttings  by  the  Million 

WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES 

OAK  LAWN  NURSERY  CO. 

HUNTSVILLE  : ALABAMA 


CTADT  a NURSERY  on  your  farm  or 
d-liYIvl  garden.  Home  grown  trees  sell 
at  a high  price;  best  paying  crop  you  can 
grow.  We  furnish  everything  to  start  with. 
Write  for  particulars.  Address  Harbor 
Springs  Nurseries,  Harbor  Springs,  Mich. 


APHQTAI  r ARH  will  bring  you  infor- 
r UOIAL  yjr\l\U  matjon  about  those 
luscious  strawberries.  We  have  been  able  to  pick 
every  day  in  September,  and  will  pick  every  day  until 
they  freeze  up. 

G.  S.  CHRISTY,  JOHNSON,  NEBRASKA 


20  Finest  Christmas  Cards  10  Cents 

Choicest  Art  Cards  in  beautiful  colors, 
Christmas,  Floral  and  Good  Luck  all 
different.  Postpaid  only  10  cents.  J.  H. 
Seymour,  287  W.  Eighth,  Topeka,  Ks. 

(AAC&RDS  Western  Scenery!  Pretty  Gtrlff 

fglff  t,wnu" BiE  Animals!  Flowers!  Birthday! 

m Bathing  Girls!  Flirtation!  etc. — gold,  Bilver,  blue, 

embossed,  etc.,00 trash.  U.  S.  CARD  CO.,  LA  VCRCNE,  ILL* 


Y oull  Have  to  Hurry 

IF  you  have  not  placed  your  order 

I for  a Nursery  or  Seed  Catalogue, 

as  the  time  when  you  ought  to  have 
them  in  the  hands  of  your  customers 
is  close.  Your  competitor  is  getting 

his  printed  and  if  you 
are  late  it  will  mean 
a big  loss  of  orders  to 
you.  Write  us  for  in- 
formation, prices , etc . 

We  have  the  mater- 
ial, experience  and 
the  ability  to  make  a 
catalog  for  you  that 
will  produce  results. 


Reproduction  of  One  of  Our  Catalogue 
Cover  Designs 


Don’t  Delay-Do  It  Now 


INQUIRIES  WILL  RECEIVE  OUR  PROMPT  ATTENTION 


The  Fruit-Grower 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 
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Printing  Department 
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Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 

is  endorsed  by  .his  and  all  Hot, icol, oral  papers,  and  b,  all  ...»  experiment  ....ions,  I.  is  .he  original  and  be.,  qualr.y  made 
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The  Hamilton  Reservoir 


Orchard  Heater 


The  Pot  of  Gold  and  King 
of  Orchard  Heaters 


THREE  POINTS  ALONE  MAKE  IT  SUPERIOR 

THE  REGULATED  FIRE  -Draw  the  cover  and 
get  all  the  fire  you  need.  Most  important  element 
in  this  work  and  meets  every  condition  of  wind 
and  weather. 

THE  RESERVOIR  F EAT  U RE— Holds  three  gal- 
lons, supplying  an  all-night's  burn  without  refill- 
ing. This  is  important. 

SIMPLICITY  OF  CONSTRUCTION— Two  pieces 
only,  the  bottom  of  one  piece  and  positively  no 
seams.  Cannot  leak  the  oil.  The  cover,  one  piece 
sliding,  impossible  to  blow  off.  protecting  the  fuel 
from  rain,  and  when  in  action  positively  regulates 
the  fire  so  that  any  desired  heat  is  secured. 

Compare  these  THREE  POINTS  with  any  other 
device.  We  galvanize  them,  if  you  wish.  Write 
us  for  “Red  Book  of  Orchard  Heating,”  Free. 

Hamilton  Orchard  Heater  Co. 

Grand  Junction,  Colorado 


How  to  Make 
MONEY 

Protect  your  fruit  crops  with  orchard  heaters.  Your 
buildings  don’t  burn  every  year,  but  you  keep  them  in- 
sured. Your  fruit  crop  may  not  be  killed  every  year, 
but  to  save  yourself  from  loss  you  should  keep  it  in- 
sured with  orchard  heaters. 


The  National  Heaters  insure  your  crop  better  than 
any  others,  and  with  less  expense.  Will  burn  any  oil 
up  clean.  Oil  pan  either  black  or  galvanized,  made 
without  seam  and  cannot  leak.  Heaters  made  with 
seam  will  leak.  The  National,  with  perforated  burner, 
gets  perfect  draft  at  all  times  and  burning  greater  per- 
centage of  carbon  than  any  other  is  guaranteed  to  give 
more  heat  for  oil  consumed.  No  time  to  lose. 

Write  for  circulars  and  prices. 

The  National  Orchard  Heater  Go. 

GRAND  JUNCTION  COLORADO 


Your  Orchard  Protected 

AGAINST  FROST  WITH 

PALISADE  HEATERS 

AT  M THE  COST  OF  ANY  OTHER 


Write  for  Prices 
and  Testimonials 

PALISADE 

ORCHARD 

HEATER  CO. 
Palisade,  Colo. 


D.  S.  PAT.  966670 


Rapid  Lighter 


An  almost  indispensible  device  for  lighting  smudge 
oil  pots  in  orchard  heating.  It  is  a tremendous  saver 
of  time  and  material.  For  description  address 

JOHN  STEEL".;, r-Qmaha, Neb. 

WAKE  UP 

and  realize  that  now  is  the  time  for  buying  that 
t.0.s£  necessary  accessory  for  the  smudging  outfit: 
THE  CEDERBORG  FROST  ALARM— it  will  wake 
you  up  when  the  frost  comes.  You  can  save  money 
by  buying  early.  Write  today. 

Cederborg  Engineering  Co. 

808  Twentieth  Street. DENVER,  COLO. 


Christmas  Stationery 


125  Folded  Note  Sheets 

and  125  plain  envelopes  to  match,  all  in  a handsome 
cabinet.  Sent  charges  prepaid  on  receipt  of  $2.25. 

GEO.  D.  BARNARD  & Co.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Send  For  Our  Samples  and  Special  Offers 


In  '.voting  advertisers  please  mention  The  Frult-Growi 


PATENT YOUR  IDEAS.  They  may  bring  yc 
”,  * wealth.  64-Page  Patent  Book  FRE1 

Fitzgerald  te  Co..  Dept.  A,  Washington,  D.C.  Eat.  181 


mail  did  like  Magnate  apple  better 
than  the  Stayman.  Magnate  is  an  ap- 
ple which  is  very  much  more  pleasing 
in  appearance,  and  to  iny  notion  has 
a very  much  better  flavor. 

it 

Soap  Suds  and  Cherry  Sprouts. 

Question:  Would  strong  soap  suds 

make  a good  wash  for  the  bodies  of 
apple  and  peacli  trees?  Would  car- 
bolic acid  or  any  other  ingredient  aid 
the  solution,  if  the  same  is  recom- 
mended ? 

I have  a lot  of  cherry  sprouts  which 
grow  up  around  old-fashioned  black, 
sour  cherry  trees.  Would  they  be 
good  to  graft  more  desirable  varieties 
on,  where  they  are  well  rooted? 

Would  Wolf  River  and  Yellow  Bell- 
flower apple  do  well  in  the  latitude  of 
West  Kentucky? — G.  G.  W.,  Bardwell, 
Ry. 

Answer:  The  application  of  soap 

suds  would  possibly  do  some  good  to 
the  trunks  of  apple  and  peach  trees. 
However,  if  you  want  to  protect  such 
trees  from  borers  and  rabbits,  you  will 
get  better  satisfaction  by  using  a good, 
thick  whitewash.  Carbolic  acid  in 
either  of  the  mixtures  will  do  little 
good.  To  make  the  whitewash  stick, 
put  in  some  salt,  but  if  you  have  the 
facilities  for  making  lime-sulphur,  use 
that  in  preference  to  either  one  of 
them. 

The  cherry  sprouts  would  be  all 
right  for  budding  or  grafting  to  other 
varieties  if  you  could  get  them  a good 
root  system.  However,  since  they  are 
sprouts  they  will  continue  to  sprout, 
and  will  not  make  desirable  trees  for 
an  orchard.  It  is  better  to  get  some 
seedling  stock  from  your  nurseryman 
and  bud  or  graft  onto  that. 

In  regard  to  the  Wolf  River  and 
Bellflower  apples,  I believe  they  will 
do  very  satisfactorily  in  western  Ken- 
tucky. They  do  well  in  southern  Mis- 
souri, but  as  a commercial  fruit  in 
your  part  of  the  country,  I would  not 
advise  them.  The  Wolf  River  is  good 
for  nothingg  but  its  size.  The  Bellflow- 
er is  a little  bit  shy  about  producing. 
That  seems  to  be  its  principal  trou- 
ble in  southern  Missouri. 

If  you  can  get  a crop  of  Delicious 
apples  similar  to  the  one  you  sent  us 
a short  time  ago,  by  all  means  plant 
Delicious.  That  apple  will,  in  the  next 
ten  years,  reach  a higher  state  of  pop- 
ularity than  any  apple  that  has  ever 
been  introduced,  and  the  people  who 
plant  it  now  will  be  the  winners. 

it 

Cherries  Drop  Early. 

Question:  I wish  you  would  tell  me 

through  your  paper  what  to  do  for  old 
cherry  trees  that  make  much  growth  j 
and  blossom  abundantly,  hut  the 
blooms  and  green  cherries  drop  off. 
The  roots  near  the  surface  are  full  of 
bunches  and  apt  to  send  up  shoots. 
The  leaves  are  infested  with  black 
aphis  and  the  trunk  exudes  gum.  The 
aphis  this  year  did  not  trouble  the 
cherry  trees  at  fruiting  time,  but  the 
cherries  fell  about  as  usual. — H.  H.  C., 
Glen  Olden,  Pa. 

Answer:  Without  knowing  more 

about  the  conditions  surrounding  your 
trees,  it  seems  quite  probable  that  the 
trouble  comes  from  improper  pollena- 
tion.  That  is  liable  to  be  the  case  if 
the  tree  is  growing  by  itself  and  at 
some  distance  from  other  varieties  of 
cherries.  Some  varieties  of  cherries 
and  other  fruits  will  not  set  fruit  with 
their  own  pollen,  but  must  have  other 
varieties  near  them  in  order  to  insure 
cross-pollenation  and  full  setting  of 
fruit. 

Some  trouble,  of  course,  will  come 
from  the  diseased  condition  of  the 
trees,  as  when  infested  with  aphis  and 
fungi  the  trees  cannot  produce  perfect 
fruit.  You  might  insert  buds  or  grafts 
of  other  varieties  of  cherries  in  some 
of  the  vigorous  young  shoots  on  the 
trees,  and  as  soon  as  these  come  into 
bearing,  which  ought  to  be  in  about 
three  years,  you  should  get  a good  set- 
ting of  fruit  that  will  stay  on  the  trees 
and  ripen. 

it 

Pollenizers  for  Pears. 

Question:  Does  the  Seckel  pear 

need  pollenizers?  If  so,  would  it  be 
proper  to  graft  the  proper  variety  onto 
the  Seckel  trees?  The  blight  has  kill- 
ed all  of  my  trees  but  the  Seckel,  and  j 


I could  get  results  much  earlier  by 
grafting,  if  that  is  proper. 

What  is  the  best  tool  for  cultivating 
low-headed  trees  with  a single  horse? 
I have  a small  orchard  ready  to  bear 
and  have  headed  the  trees  low,  as  ad- 
vised, but  am  having  great  difficulty 
in  cultivating,  if  I could  find  some- 
thing like  an  extension  harrow  suit- 
able for  one  horse,  I think  it  would  be 
just  the  thing. — M.  B.  P.,  Monroe,  Mo. 

Answer:  Bartlett,  Garber  or  Anjou 

would  be  good  pollenizers  for  the 
Seckel,  and  could  be  worked  onto  the 
trees  you  have  either  by  grafting  or 
budding.  It  will  be  best  to  work 
about  one  tree  out  of  four  with  these 
ether  varieties,  especially  if  Bartlett 
is  used,  as  it  is  quite,  subject  to  blight 
and  if  scions  of  Barlett  should  be 
placed  in  each  of  your  Seckel  trees 
and  blight  get  started  it  might  clean 
out  all  of  the  trees  you  have. 

In  The  Fruit  Grower  of  February, 
1909,  appeared  an  article  describing  a 
harrow  used  by  Rev.  W.  J.  Sanborn  of 
Palisade,  Colo.,  which  seems  to  me 
would  fill  your  bill,  as  it  was  a one- 
horse  affair.  This  was  a home-made 
affair,  and  consisted  of  an  ordinary 
“A”  harrow  on  one  arm  of  which  two 
discs  were  fastened  so  as  to  serve  as  a 
rudder  and  throw  the  otuer  arm  under 
the  tree.  A handle  was  fastened  to 
this  disc-bearing  arm  to  enable  the 
operator  to  lift  the  discs  out  of  the 
soil,  and  allow  the  ether  arm  to  swing 
around  the  tree.  This  device  is  very 
simple,  easily  constructed  and  was 
very  satisfactory  in  the  orchard  of  the 
Reverend  Sanborn. 

it 

Will  Heaters  Protect  Strawberries? 

Question:  I read  with  interest  in 

the  last  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower  the 
articles  about  orchard  heating.  Will 
you  please  let  me  know  if  these  heat- 
ers can  be  used  to  keep  frost  off 
strawberries,  and  perhaps  early  gar- 
den crops.  Have  they  been  success- 
fully used  by  anyone? 

I noticed  also  the  article  on  tree 
strawberry.  Allow  me  to  add  some- 
thing to  this.  Some  eight  or  nine 
years  ago  an  agent  came  through  here 
selling  strawberry  trees,  lie  had  a 
picture  of  a very  pretty  dwarf  tree 
loaded  with  strawberries  in  different 
stages  of  development.  Some  were 
ripe,  some  half  grown  and  others  in 
bloom.  Of  course,  he  found  ready 
buyers  and  sold  a good  many.  As 
usual  in  such  cases  it  was  a fraud  and 
the  trees  that  he  delivered  were  noth- 
ing but  cutalpa  seedlings.  May  not 
this  same  thing  be  going  on  some- 
where now  to  cause  inquiry  for  straw- 
berry trees? — C.  P.,  Jefferson  City, 
Mo. 

Answer.  Orchard  heaters  have 
been  used  with  success  in  combatting 
trost  in  strawberry  fie'ds  and  gardens, 
but  as  yet  they  have  not  been  used  as 
extensively  for  this  purpose  as  in 
fighting  frost  in  the  orchard  Some  of 
the  heaters  now  in  use  are  equipped 
with  a device  which  tends  to  spread 
the  heat  out  a considerable  distance 
from  the  pot  rather  than  to  allow  it 
to  rise  directly  above  the  heater. 

The  next  three  or  four  years  will 
possibly  result  in  some  material 
changes  in  the  styles  of  heaters  and 
result  in  forms  which  may  be  much 
better  adapted  to  heating  strawberry 
fields  than  the  kinds  now  in  use. 

In  regard  to  the  strawberry  tree, 
there  is  a shrub  native  to  southern 
Ireland  which  is  properly  known  as 
the  “Strawberry  Tree,”  and  known 
botanically  as  “Arbutus  Unedo,  L.”  It 
is  a half-hardy  plant  with  long  oval 
leaves  that  become  aa  beautiful  red- 
dish tint  in  autumn,  at  which  time  it 
will  be  covered  with  beautiful  white 
or  rosy  flowers  and  flat,  red,  warty 
fruits,  half  an  inch  or  more  in  diam- 
eter. The  fruit  is  insipid,  and  the 
shrub  valuable  only  as  an  ornamental, 
although  but  sparingly  used. 

* 

Fall  Planting  Peaches. 

Question:  Do  you  advise  setting 

peach  trees  in  the  fall,  if  so  what 
treatment  or  care  should  be  given 
after  planting?  What  is  the  best 
method  of  controlling  the  plum  cur- 
culio? — W.  N.  C.,  Walton,  Ind. 

Answer:  Peach  trees  can  be  suc- 

cessfully planted  in  the  fall,  although 
the  prevailing  opinion  is  that  spring 
planting  gives  greater  satisfaction,  as 
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We  offer 

the  following  surplui 

i.  Prices 

on  applies- 

tlon.  All 
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CHERRY  1 

yr.  3-4  ft. 

1-yr.  2-3  ft. 

9,500 

Early  Richmond 
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1,700 

10,800 

Montmorency 
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80,000  General  Assortment  00.000 

60.000  PLUMS — General  Assortment 
JO, 000  PEACHES — General  Assortment 

20.000  SHRUBS — General  Assortment 

10.000  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

We  grow  a general  stock.  Evergreens  a specialty. 
Ask  for  descriptive  catalogue  FREE.  Address 


WRAGG  NURSERY  CO. 

312  GOOD  BLOCK.  D ES  MOINES,  IOWA 


The  Two  Great  Gold  Medal 
Peaches 


“Capps”  a.d  “Mikado” 


Awarded  Gold  Medal  at  St.  Louis  Exposition. 

If  you  want  to  be  the  Peach  King  of  your  section, 
get  busy  and  plant  “CAPPS”  and  “MIKADO.” 
They  are  the  largest,  best  keeping  and  best  shipping 
peaches  in  the  world.  Bring  fabulous  prices  on  the 
market,  and  are  the  two  Great  Commercial  Peaches 
of  the  future.  Write  today  for  descriptive  circular. 

CAPPS  BROS.,  Mt.  Pulaski,  Illinois 


Peacli  and  Apple  Trees 


-ARE  VERY  SCARCE- 


but  you  can  have  your  wants  sup- 
plied in  them  as  well  as  in  Cherry, 
and  a full  line  of  other  stock,  by 
writing-  us.  Do  so  today. 

PARSONS  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES 
Established  40  Years.  PARSONS,  KANSAS 


CUMBERLAND 


Raspberry  Plants 

Our  Catalogue  describing  the  above,  and 
Best  Paying  Varieties  of  Strawberries,  will  be 
sent  to  you  free,  upon  receipt  of  postal  re- 
quest. Our  plants  are  as’  good  as  money- 
can  buy,  and  prices  very  low  this  year 
JOHN  A.  VOGELGESANG. 

R.  F.  D.  No.  5.  Burlington,  Iowa. 


THE  NEW  BERRY 

HIMALAYA  GIANT 


Berrydale  Experiment  Gardens 
Holland,  Mich. 


Berry  Catalog  FREE 
with  Colored  Plates 


THE  MIDWEST  RASPBERRY 

Most  productive,  finest  flavored.  large,  gtossy- 
biack  Hardy  Raspberry.  Send  for  catalogue  de- 
scribing this  and  our  high-grade  Nursery  Stock. 

The  Peru  Nursery,  J.  R.  Duncan  & Co..  Peru,  Neb. 


THOUSANDS  AND  TENS  0FTH0USANDS 

Of  all  kinds  of  Blackberry,  Dewberry,  Strawberry,  June- 
berry.  Raspberry  and  Huckleberry  Plants  Cheap  and 
TRUE  TO  NAME  

SELIGMAN  PLANT  CO.,  SELIGMAN,  M0. 


for  sewing 
Leather 


SewtLeitner 

Quick 


Harness,  straps,  awnings,  canvas,  gloves,  shoes  — 
—sew  or  mend  anything,  heavy  or  light,  with  the  Myers 

Sotirinrr  Aurl  T nnlr  ctitok  r./inv-  111..-.  „ »-  u : _ 


jsi  wunitu.  r-eopie  Duy  on 

sight.  Sell  every  house.  Write  for  Book  A. 

C.  A.  MYERS  CO.,  6316  Lexington  Ave.,  Chicxsi 


Finest  Christmas  Cards  I Ho 

Very  Choicest  Gold  Embossed  | (j 


ttsaui  umoijt  of  20  most  beautiful  Christ- 
mas Host  Cards,  in  lovely  colors  and  exquisite  gold 
embossed  designs,  all  different,  extra  fine  quality; 
prettiest  and  most  attractive  collection  ever  of- 
fered; to  introduce  our  cards  quickly  we  send  these 
cards  and  latest  price  list  prepaid  for  only  10  cents. 
Seymour  Card  Co.,  Dept. 27,  Topeka,  Kao, 
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■Gateway  to  Tayetle- Idaho- 


MR.  RENTER=MR.  OFFICE  MAN=MR.  HOME  OWNER 

AreYouSatisfied 


with  your  lot  wherever  you  may  be,  if  not  look  into  the 
possibilities  of  PAYETTE,  Idaho,  where  the  sun  shines 
300  days  in  the  year,  where  WATER  is  abundant  every 
day  in  the  year,  just  as  much  as  you  want,  when  you 
want  it,  where  farmers  are  realizing  over  $500.00  per  acre 
for  Apples,  Prunes,  Strawberries  and  Pears,  where  Corn 
yields  75  bushels  per  acre.  Oats  60  to  100,  Potatoes  200 
to  500  per  acre.  Where  the  pure  mountain  water  and 
air  makes  the  asthma,  catarrh  or  lung  sufferer  a well  per- 
son in  a few  months. 

Prices  are  still  within  reach  of  all,  but  are  advancing 
fast.  Come  and  see  this  valley  and  be  convinced  of  the 
above.  We  can  show  you.  Or  write  us  for  booklet  and 
map  and  ask  questions  which  we  will  gladly  answer. 

Payette  Land  Company  : Idaho 


Oil  Tanks 


This  cut  shows  our  galvan- 
ized steel  wagon  tank  for  oil 
or  water,  made  from  the  best 
_ grade  of  Galvanized  Steel, 

equipped  with  woodwork  ready  for 
- — use.  Will  fit  any  standard  size 

farm  gear  They  are  made  for  the  hardest  usage, especially  adapted  for  use  in 
orchafls  ; wherfofl is  burned.  Write  for  our  free  catalog  and  prices  on  Wagon 
Tanks,  Storage  Tanks,  Stock  Tanks,  Granaries  and  especially  our  Sanitary 
r’oivfinhpd  Steel  Poultry  Houses.  We  make  tanks  for  the  World. 
COLUMBIAN  STEEL  TASK  COMPANY,  Dept.  B,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


the  tree  has  nothing  to  do  but  begin' 
growing  immediately.  Fall  setting 
often  proves  unsatisfactory  in  seasons 
when  the  weather  is  dry,  and  especial- 
ly so  if  the  soil  has  not  been  thor- 
oughly plowed  and  worked  down  into 
a fine  mulch.  In  such  condition  it  will 
prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  mois- 
ture that  is  stored  in  the  lower  soil 
and  hold  it  for  the  use  of  the  trees.  If 
the  soil  is  dry,  pack  the  dirt  around 
the  roots  as  tightly  as  possible,  filling 
the  hole  about  half  full,  then  fill  up 
with  loose  soil  and  do  not  pack.  If  the 
soil  should  turn  off  wet  at  planting 
time  no  special  treatment  will  be 
needed,  unless  in  a rabbit-infested  sec- 
tion, in  which  wrappers  of  some  sort 
will  be  needed  to  keep  the  rabbits 
from  gnawing  the  bark. 

The  curculio  can  be  controlled  by 
any  of  the  present  spraying  methods 
now  in  use  for  controlling  the  insect 
diseases  of  plants.  In  combatting  this 
insect  on  the  apple,  the  most  approved 
method  is  to  apply  the  first  spray  as 
soon  after  the  blossoms  have  disap- 
peared as  possible,  using  from  one  to 
three  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to 
fifty  gallons  of  water,  or  the  same 
volume  of  Bordeaux  mixture  or  lime- 
sulphur  solution. 

Blight  in  Pear  Trees. 

Question:  Will  you  tell  me  how  to 

treat  black  blight  of  pear  trees? — F. 
L.  M.,  Hughes  Co.,  Okla. 


Question:  The  Fruit-Grower  is  a 

fine  paper  and  contains  nearly  every- 
thing of  interest  in  the  fruit  line,  still 
I have  failed  to  find  anything  in  it 
about  pear  blight.  We  have  lost  quite 
a number  of  pear  trees  with  blight. 
What  can  be  done  to  control  the  dis- 
ease?— Mrs.  K.  G.,  Illinois. 

Answer:  These  two  questions  are 

about  the  same  trouble,  and  will  be 
answered  together.  This  disease  of 
the  pear  is  most  commonly  called  “fire 
blight”  and  has  been  treated  upon 
many  times  in  the  columns  of  The 
Fruit-Grower.  In  the  issue  of  The 
Fruit-Grcwer  for  May,  19J0,  appeared 
an  article  by  Prof.  Whetzel,  of  Cornell 
University  describing  fully  this  mal- 
ady, and  the  means  of  controlling  it. 

The  disease  is  caused  by  a bacte- 
rium which  lives  in  the  cells  and  ves- 
sels of  the  leaves,  twigs,  limbs  and 
trunk  of  the  pear  and  nearly  related 
trees.  And  since  it  lives  entirely  with- 
in the  tissue  of  the  host,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  successfully  combat  the  disease 
by  any  of  the  spraying  methods  now 
known.  The  disease  can  be  success- 
fully controlled,  as  Prof.  Whetzel  has 
repeatedly  demonstrated. 

This  blight  makes  cankers  on  the 
large  limbs,  and  the  first  step  in  con- 
trollimg  the  disease  is  to  clean  out 
these  old  cankers,  washing  the  wound 
by  dissolving  one  part  of  corrosive 
sublimate  to  one  thousand  parts  of 
water.  This  solution  is  very  poison- 
ous to  mankind  and  must  be  used  with 
caution.  Remove  all  blossom  spurs 
that  show  signs  of  disease;  cut  off  any 
water  sprouts,  twigs  or  branches  that 
are  affected,  making  the  cuts  well  be- 
low the  lowest  sign  of  the  disease,  and 
sterilize  both  wound  and  tool  after 
making  each  cut.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  go  over  the  pear  orchard  every  day 
during  the  spring  and  keep  the  blight 
cut  out.  This  frequent  inspection  and 
removal  of  affected  parts,  together 
with  thorough  disinfection  of  the 
wounds  and  tools,  is  the  only  satisfac- 
tory method  of  controlling  this  dis- 
ease. 

# 

Wants  a Packing  House. 

Question:  I would  like  to  have  the 

rules  and  plans  for  building  a packing 
house  and  rules  for  packing  nurser> 
stock. 

Answer:  Who  is  there  among  our 

readers  who  can  prepare  a good  story 
about  how  to  build  a packing  and  stor- 
age house  for  nursery  stock?  Let  us 
hear  from  you  with  the  latest  ideas 
about  frcst-proof  buildings,  with  draw- 
ings or  photographs  to  show  how  the 
building  is  put  together. 

Shall  I Top  Work? 

Question:  We  have  about  150  Blue 

Pearmain  apple  trees  which  we  would 
like  to  change  for  some  other  kind. 
The  trees  are  about  ten  years  old 


Would  it  be  better  to  graft  them  over 
to  some  other  kind  or  to  take  them 
out  and  plant  with  new  trees?  How 
long  does  it  take  for  grafted  trees  to 
bear,  and  would  trees  that  have  been 
grafted  be  shorter  lived  than  if  new 
trees  were  used? — Mrs.  G.  W.  C., 
Union  Co.,  Ore. 

Answer:  It  will  be  an  adventage  to 

top  work  rather  than  to  plant  new 
trees.  The  advantage  if  this  is  that 
you  can  increase  the  fruit-producing 
aera  of  the  trees  more  quickly  by  top- 
working, than  by  planting  new  trees; 
yet  it  will  take  some  two  or  three 
years  to  work  over  a tree  that  is  ten 
years  old. 

In  this  matter  of  top  working,  all  of 
the  grafting  should  not  be  done  at  one 
time.  About  half  of  the  branches  on 
the  tree  should  be  left  and  the  other 
half  top  worked  in  one  year.  The 
' branches  of  the  tree  will  serve  to  take 
up  the  excess  flow  of  sap  that  would 
have  gone  to  the  branches  that  were 
cut  off,  and  it  will  prevent  a loss  of 
the  scions. 

Very  often  it  happens  where  a large 
tree  has  all  of  its  branches  top  work- 
ed at  the  same  time,  there  will  be  a 
small  stand  of  scions,  as  they  do  not 
unite  well  in  a tree  where  too  many 
branches  are  grafted  at  one  time.  In 
trees  the  age  of  yours,  that  is,  ten 
years  old,  scions  which  are  put  in  this 
next  spring,  1911,  ought  to  have  a very 
fair  crop  of  fruit  in  1914.  That  is,  if 
the  trees  are  given  the  ordinary  care 
that  is  given  to  orchards  in  your  part 
of  the  country.  In  younger  trees  they 
might  not  come  into  bearing  so  early. 
Personally,  I would  top  work  your 
trees  if  they  were  mine,  rather  than 
to  plant  new  ones. 

Kansas  Fruit-Growers  to  Meet. 

The  program  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Kansas  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety is  out,  and  the  meeting  at  To- 
peka December  21  to  23  promises  to  be 
a good  one.  The  meeting  will  really 
open  at  1:30  p.  m.  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 21,  although  the  trustees  of  the 
society  will  hold  a short  session  at  11 
a.  m. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  trustees 
will  submit  their  annual  reports,  and 
various  committees  will  be  appointed; 
Governor  Stubbs  will  deliver  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome,  to  which  President 
Snyder  will  respond.  The  following 
papers  will  be  read: 

“Wathena  Berry  Growers’  Associa- 
tion,” W.  R.  Martin,  secretary. 

“Trees  I Have  Known,”  Miss  Esther 
M.  Clark,  of  the  Extension  Department 
Kansas  State  University. 

“Our  Rural  Schools  and  Their 
Needs,  Prof.  E.  T.  Fairchild,  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction. 

Thursday,  the  second  day  of  the 
meeting,  will  be  given  over  to  reports 
of  officers,  election  of  officers,  and  the 
discussion  of  these  papers:  “Orchard 

Heating,”  James  Sharpe,  Council 
Grove,  Kan.;  R.  H.  Rhoades,  Grand 
Junction,  Colo. 

“Relation  of  the  Weather  Bureau  to 
Horticulture,”  Richard  H.  Sullivan, 
Weather  Bureau,  Wichita. 

“Spraying,”  W.  D.  Maxwell,  St.  Jo- 
seph, Mo.;  George  C.  Richardson,  Ton- 
ganoxie,  Kan. 

In  the  evening  H.  P.  Gould  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture will  discuss  “Methods  of  Orchard 
Management  and  Fruit  Handling,”  il- 
lustrated with  lantern  slides. 

“Pruning”  will  be  discussed  by 
James  M.  Irvine,  editor  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  and  this  talk,  too,  will  be  il- 
lustrated with  lantern  slides. 

Only  a morning  session  will  be  held 
on  Friday,  the  last  day,  at  which  time 
reports  will  be  submitted  from  special 
committees,  and  the  following  papers 
will  be  read: 

“Relation  of  Birds  to  Horticulture,  ’ 
Prof.  L.  L.  Dyche,  University  of  Kan- 
sas. 

“Weights  and  Measures  Pertaining 
to  Fruits,”  A.  H.  Griesa,  Lawrence. 

“Bees,”  O.  A.  Keene,  secretary  State 
Bee-Keepers’  Association. 

Reciprocity  Among  Horticulturists. 

The  various  fruit  shows  and  horti- 
cultural meetings  are  proving  to  be 
the  means  of  bringing  together  fruit 


men  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
the  results  are  very  helpful.  Men  are 
broadened  by  contact  with  other  men 
engaged  in  the  same  line  of  work,  and 
it  is  a good  plan  to  get  together.  To 
show  how  reciprocity  works  among 
horticulturists  we  need  only  mention 
several  cases  in  which  fruit  growers 
from  one  section  are  helping  those  of 
another.  Prof.  C.  P.  Close  of  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  College  comes 
out  to  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  to  judge 
exhibits  at  the  National  Horticultural 
Congress;  in  return  Mr.  E.  C.  Mincer, 
one  of  the  prominent  fruit  growers  of 
Iowa,  goes  back  to  Maryland  to  judge 
some  of  the  apples  exhibited  before 
the  Maryland  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. The  fruit  districts  of  the  West 


send  beautiful  exhibits  to  help  make 
the  Council  Bluffs  show  a success,  and 
in  return  Prof.  S.  A.  Beach  of  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College  and  Mr.  J.  W. 
Murphy  of  Glenwood,  Iowa,  an  experi- 
enced grower,  go  to  Spokane,  to  help 
judge  the  apples  at  the  National  Apple 
Show. 

Truly,  reciprocity  is  a good  plan,  es- 
pecially in  horticulture. 

The  fellow  that  says  that  fruit  is 
uncertain  and  that  the  orchard  is  sel- 
dom profitable  seldom  tells  how  little 
works  given  to  his  trees.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  get  something  out  of  nothing 
and  an  orchard  will  pay  in  direct  pro^ 
portion  to  the  amount  of  care  given, 
to  it. 
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REO  PROOF 


Every  Reo  every  year  has  proved  itself  good  and  plenty;  but  see 
what  the  1911  Reo  did— within  two  short  months  of  its  coming  out! 


[ENDURANCE  Won  the  Kansas  City  Star  Trophy  in  what  proved 
to  be  the  most  strenuous  and  most  complete  test  of  a motor-car  dur- 
ing- the  present  year,  against  all  of  the  best  American  cars.  The 
highest  road  score,  the  highest  mechanical  score,  without  regard  to 
price  or  class. 

Won  the  Kansas  Magazine  Endurance  Contest.  Easily  won  in 
its  own  class,  and  had  a better  record  than  any  car  in  any  class. 

HILL  CLIMBING  Beat  best  previous  record  for  Mt.  Hamilton 
(24.5  miles)  by  10  minutes.  Reo  time,  1 hour,  5 minutes.  Would 
have  dyne  even  better  but  for  dangerous  rain  and  fog,  making  the 
road  slippery  and  hard  to  see  ahead. 

RACING  In  a 50-mile  race  near  Denver  the  Reo  beat  a Chalmers, 


well  known  for  its  racing  record,  by  10  minutes,  making  the  distance 
over  sandy  roads  in  57  minutes,  43  seconds  — an  average  of  51)/$ 
miles  an  hour.  At  the  Empire  City  track  race,  on  November  12,  at 
Yonkers,  New  York,  the  Reo  won  the  10-mile  race  against  much 
higher  priced  cars.  Owing  to  heavy  rains  the  track  was  heavy  and 
sandy,  but  the  Reo  time  was  13  minutes,  52  seconds. 

ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT  IN  10)4  DAYS  The  Reo  beat  the 
record  of  a $4,000,  six-cylinder  car  by  nearly  5 days,  making  the 
trip  in  10  days,  15  hours,  13  minutes.  A wonderful  performance! — 
Nearly  4,000  miles,  and  half  of  it  through  deep  mud  and  sand, 
trackless  deserts,  deep  wash-outs,  and  mountains.  And  not  a thing 
done  to  the  Reo  engine  the  whole  trip  except  to  change  one  spark- 
P Hg. 


No  other  1911  motor-car  can  show  such  records  and  proof.  Here  are  four  kinds  of  proof:  power,  speed, 

endurance,  reliability.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  know  ? 


Write  us.  Send  for  Reo  Catalogue.  Also  “Coast  to  Coast”  in  Ten  Days. 

Reo  Touring  Car  or  Roadster,  $1250 
Reo  Limousine  or  Landaulet,  $2000 


R.  M.  Owen  & Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.  Agent  for  Reo  Motor  Car  Co. 

Licensed  under  Selden  Patent  , 


Helping  New  England  ^Farmers. 

Some  time  ago  The  Fruit-Grower 
told  of  the  work  which  the  railroads 
of  New  England  have  undertaken,  to- 
ward helping  the  farmers  of  that  coun- 
try, and  especially  in  helping  those 
who  move  from  the  city  to  the  farm, 
to  succeed.  Meetings  have  recently 
been  held  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  Port- 
land, Maine,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
industrial  departments  of  the  Boston 
& Maine  and  Maine  Central  railways. 
Both  meetings  were  attended  by  men 
prominent  in  various  walks  of  life  in 
the  two  states,  and  they  displayed 
marked  interest  in  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed. 

While  the  avowed  object  of  the 
meetings  was  to  afford  an  opportunity 
to  disseminate  and  assimilate  ideas  re- 
lating to  the  development  of  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire,  it  was  unavoid- 
able that  the  trend  of  discussion  in 
both  instances  should  tend  toward  the 
betterment  of  the  agricultural  indus- 
tries. Matters  relating  to  water  pow- 
ers and  the  establishment  of  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  enterprises 
were  thoroughly  gone  into,  but  a feel- 
ing seemed  to  prevail  that  agriculture 
was  the  basic  industry  in  both  states 
and  that  progressive  work  leading  to 
its  development  would  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  all  other  departments  of  ac- 
tivity. 

To  develop  agriculture  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  farmers  themselves 
should  grow,  broaden  their  interests, 
increase  their  knowledge  and  improve 
their  conditions.  That  both  states 
have  exceptional  resources  which 
might  be  more  generally  utilized  was 
not  questioned,  and  the  matter  of  in- 
ducing the  tillers  of  the  soil  to  take 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  before 
them  was  the  subject  of  many  earnest 
talks. 

Intensive  cultivation  and  proper  mar- 
keting were  the  principal  features  ad- 
vanced for  the  proper  solution  of  the 
problem.  These  features  involved 
many  side  issues,  such  as  better  fer- 
tilizing, the  use  of  improved  machin- 


ery, insisting  on  high-grade  seed,  sys- 
tematic accounting  for  all  departments 
of  farming  and  particularly  dairying 
and  poultry,  the  selection  of  suitable 
crops,  co-operation  in  disposing  of 
products  and  the  betterment  of  gen- 
eral conditions  which  will  result  in 
keeping  the  young  men  and  young 
women  at  home  on  the  farms. 

It  was  felt  at  these  meetings  that 
means  should  be  devised  whereby  the 
best  knowledge  obtainable  could  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  adult  farmers 
without  requiring  them  to  give  the 
time  and  money  necessary  to  attend  a 
course  of  lectures  at  a state  college. 
It  was  regarded  as  essential  that  the 
educators  should  go  to  the  people,  and 
not  the  people  to  the  educators.  Sev- 
eral speakers  declared  that  the  farm- 
ers of  New  England  are  ready  and  anx- 
ious to  aid  in  the  development  of  the 
agricultural  industry  if  reasonable  and 
practical  methods  are  shown  to  be 
open  for  their  adoption.  It  was  point- 
ed out  that  it  was  useless  to  expect  a 
farmer  to  improve  his  herd  of  cattle 
if  he  did  not  have  the  money  to  buy 
stock,  and  the  average  agriculturist 
cannot  be  expected  to  purchase  new 
farming  machinery  when  his  family 
needs  his  ready  money  for  a winter 
supply  of  food  and  clothing.  That 
brought  about  the  question  of  a more 
elastic  loaning  system  for  the  farmers 
and  a discussion  as  to  the  advisability 
of  devoting  the  major  amount  of  local 
deposits  to  home  investments,  a meth- 
od now  pursued  by  many  banking  in- 
stitutions and  which,  it  was  felt, 
should  be  followed  by  more  in  New 
England. 

The  discussion  at  the  meetings  dem- 
onstrated that  dozens  of  problems  re- 
main to  be  solved  and  it  was  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  further  meet- 
ings should  be  held  at  which  these 
problems  could  be  taken  up. 

One  definite  result  arrived  at  was  a 
tentative  agreement  as  to  the  best 
plan  of  directly  reaching  the  farmers 
for  educational  work  through  the  co- 
( operation  of  the  railroads,  the  state 


agricultural  departments,  the  state  | 
colleges,  the  Grange  and  the  news- 
papers. It  was  decided  that  the  meth- 
ods suggested  should  be  discussed  by 
a committee,  modified  and  made  prac- 
tical, where  necessary,  and  adopted 
wherever  possible. 

At  both  meetings  the  addresses  de- 
livered showed  not  only  careful  study 
of  conditions,  but  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  particular  situations,  and  the 
suggestions  made,  therefore,  were 
found  to  be  on  practical  and  definite 
lines  and  of  a character  to  bring  about 
improved  results,  wherever  it  might 
be  found  feasible  to  adopt  them. 

it  it 

Like  the  November  Number. 

No  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower  has 
ever  brought  more  letters  of  apprecia- 
tion from  our  subscribers  than  the 
November  number.  It  seems  that 
everyone  wanted  just  the  information 
that  issue  contained — and  they  wanted 
it  early  in  the  season,  so  they  could 
study  up  on  the  orchard-heating  ques- 
tion. 

E.  S.  Stockwell,  Alvin,  Texas, 
writes:  “I  consider  the  November 

issue,  with  its  articles  on  orchard 
heating  wortht  to  any  individual  in 
this  country  more  than  the  subscrip- 
tion price  for  five  years  ” 

W.  D.  Cotton,  cashier  of  the  Darda- 
nelle  Bank  & Turst  Company,  Dar- 
danelle,  Ark.,  writes:  “I  want  you  to 

send  me  twenty-five  or  thirty  copies 
of  the  November  issue,  if  possible.  I 
am  very  much  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  orchard-heating,  and  it  is  my 
belief  that  we  fruit-growers  must  adopt 
this  practice.  I want  to  give  every 
fruit-grower  in  this  community  a copy 
of  the  November  Fruit-Grower,  with  a 
view  to  getting  them  interested  in  or- 
chard-heating. Will  also  urge  them, 
to  subscribe,  for  I consider  your  pa- 
per is  the  best  published  for  fruit 
farmers.  Send  bill  for  the  papers  sent 
and  I will  remit.” 

Scores  of  letters  similar  to  these 
have  been  received.  Thank  you, 
friends.  Our  people  are  now  sending 
in  good  lists  of  new  subscribers,  and 


f cusiouiers  eaua  year 

'IRON  AGE 


Out  many 

Western  Fruit-Grower 
friends  will  be  surprised  to  I 
know  that  we  are  about  to  I 
celebrate  our  75th  Anniversary.  ' 

Like  the  mighty  oak  we  have  grown 
from  a small  “acorn,"  adding  a "ring"  of 
customers  each  year  until  today  our  line  of  } 

Farm  and 
Garden  Tools 

are  used  in  large  numbers  throughout  the  en- 
tire world.  To  commemorate  this  wonderful 
event  we  have  built  a 64-page  catalogue, 
profusely  illustrated,  which  fully  describes 
the  most  complete  line  of  cultural  tools 
in  the  world.  No  matter  how  small  your 
garden  or  how  large  your  farm,  you 
should  have  one  of  these  catalogs. 

Of  course,  it’s  free.  Write  to- 
day. BATEMAN  M’F*G 
CO.,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 

BOX  506-A. 


BERRY  BOXES 

Crates  and  Baskets,  Cherry,  Plum  and 
Apple  Boxes,  Climax  Baskets, 

Big-  or  Small 
AS  YOU  LIKE  THEM 
We  have  the  best  equipped  mill  in  the  Northwest, 
and  manufacture  the  Ewald  Patent  Folding  Berry 
Boxes,  the  only  folding  berry  box  made  of  wood  veneer 
that  gives  satisfaction.  A liberal  discount  on  early 
orders.  A postal  brings  our  Price  List. 

FRUIT  PACKAGE  CO.,  CUMBERLAND,  WIS. 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Correspondence  Courses  offered  by 
Kansas  Agricultural  College  in 

Fruit-Growing,  Vegetable  Garden- 
ing, Landscape  Gardening.  Send  for 
Correspondence  Course  Bulletin.  Ad- 
dress Director  Correspondence  Study. 

KANSAS  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 
Mention  this  paper  Manhattan,  Kansas 


In  letter  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower 


we  are  showing  our  appreciation.  If 
you  haven’t  sent  your  list,  send  it  to- 
day, please.  Get  your  new  subscrib- 
ers to  start  with  January  issue. 

B Ht 

Winter  is  the  time  to  dig  out  and 
turn  all  of  the  dead  trees,  in  the  or- 
chard. Dead  trees  are  a dead  loss  as 
long  as  they  stand  in  the  orchard,  but 
when  dug  out  and  cut  into  suitable 
lengths  they  make  splendid  fire  wood. 
If  the  tree  died  from  root  rot,  open 
out  a large  hole  where  the  tree  stood, 
and  burn  the  brush  in  the  hole.  The 
heat  will  help  to  kill  the  organisms 
that  cause  the  root  rot. 
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Big  Exhibit  of  Apples 

(Continued  from  page  17.) 
lield  in  St.  Joseph’s  great  Auditorium 
in  autumn  of  1911. 

Students’  Judging  Contest. 

The  team  representing  Iowa  Agri- 
cultural College  won  the  trophy  in  the 
students’  judging  contest,  Nebraska 
winning  second  place,  and  Kansas 
third.  Last  year  Nebraska  won  the 
trophy,  the  team  from  Kansas  taking 
second  place,  with  Iowa  third.  The 
trophy  must  be  won  by  a team  two 
years  in  succession,  before  it  becomes 
the  permanent  property  of  the  school, 
therefore  Iowa  must  win  again  next 
year  to  retain  possession  of  it. 

Some  readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
may  not  know  the  nature  of  these 
contests,  which  bid  fair  to  become  a 
very  important  feature  of  the  apple 
shows  of  the  future.  For  the  benefit 
of  all  who  are  interested,  we  print 
herewith  the  rules  of  the  contest.  The 
judges  in  charge  of  this  contest  were 
Prof.  E.  P.  Close  of  Maryland,  Prof. 
W.  N.  Hutt  of  North  Carolina,  and 
James  M.  Irvine,  editor  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  These  men  selected  four 
plates  of  each  of  the  following  varie- 
ties: Ben  Davis,  Gauo,  Jonathan,  Ja- 

net, Winesap,  Salome,  Grimes  Golden, 
York  Imperial,  Northwestern  Green- 
ing, Missouri  Pippin.  The  four  plates 
of  each  variety  were  placed  in  order 
of  their  quality,  and  the  plates  were 
so  nearly  alike  that  pretty  careful 
work  was  necessary  in  placing  them 
in  order.  Several  substitutions  were 
made — a Jonathan  was  placed  in  with 
the  Winesap,  a Gano  among  the  Jon- 
athan, etc.  The  plates  were  numbered 
from  1 to  40,  and  the  apples  on  the 
plates  were  lettered,  a small  tag  being 
attached  to  the  stem  of  each.  The 
apples  on  Plate  1 were  lettered  Al, 
A2,  etc.,  and  so  on  through  the  entire 
list.  Thus  the  students  were  required 
to  pass  upon  every  apple  individually, 
and  place  the  plates  according  to  qual- 
ity. , The  high  score  of  the  leading 
man  on  any  team  was  that  of  a mem- 
ber of  the  Kansas  team — 84.  This 
shows  how  practical  is  the  instruction 
in  the  work  of  judging  apples  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  buyer. 

Rules  of  the  Judging  Contest. 

The  rules  of  the  judging  contest  fol- 
low; if  any  point  is  not  clear  to  any- 
one interested,  the  editor  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  will  be  glad  to  answer  ques- 
tions: 

1.  The  National  Horticultural  Con- 
gress offers  a trophy,  donated  by  the  ] 
Omaha  Bee,  to  the  team  from  any  ag- 
ricultural college  which  attains  the 
highest  rank  in  the  apple-judging  con- 
test to  be  held  by  the  congress  in  No- 
vember, 1910. 

2.  The  contest  is  open  to  any  agri- 
cultural college  which  offers  a regular 
course  in  horticulture.  Any  under- 
graduate . student  enrolled  in  an  agri- 
cultural course  who  has  never  been 
on  the  team  previously  is  eligible.  A 
team  shall  consist  of  five  students. 

3.  The  team  which  receives  the 
highest  score  shall  be  declared  the 
victor.  This  shall  be  determined  by 
adding  the  scores  of  the  individual 
members.  Sixty  per  cent  out  of  a total 
of  100  points  shall  be  based  on  placing, 
while  40  per  cent  shall  be  determined 
by  the  verbal  reasons.  (For  the  meth- 
od of  determining  the  score,  see  para- 
grapu  9.) 

4.  A special  exhibit  for  the  contest 

shall  be  prepared  by  the  secretary  of 
the  congress;  it  shall  consist  of  four 
plates  each  of  ten  varieties  of  stand- 
ard winter  apples,  each  plate  to  con- 
tain five  specimens.  Each  plate  shall 
be  correctly  labeled  with  the  name  of 
the  variety  except  as  provided  in  para 
graph  5;  and  the  plates  shall  be  num- 
bered consecutively  from  1 to  40.  Each 
apple  shall  be  numbered  with  an  indi- 
vidual letter  and  with  the  number  of 
the  plate  to  prevent  exchanges,  thus: 
la,  lb,  lc,  Id,  le,  shall  be  the  designa- 
tions of  the  apples  upon  Plate  No.  1. 
Any  ten  of  the  following  fifteen  va- 
rieties may  be  used:  Jonathan, 

Grimes  Golden,  Roman  Stem,  Wine- 
sap, Y’ork  Imperial,  Gano,  Rail’s  Janet, 
Missouri  Pippin,  Willow  Twig,  Salome, 
Minkler,  Wealthy,  Stayman,  Ben 


| Davis,  and  the  Northwestern  Green- 
ing. Apples  showing  injury  by  codling 
moth  shall  be  avoided  as  far  as  possi- 
ble. Only  fruit  of  good  quality  and 
free  from  any  serious  defect  shall  be 
used. 

5.  Occasionally  an  apple  of  another 
variety  may  be  substituted  up  to  a 
maximum  of  ten  plates.  Whole  plates 
of  other  varieties  may  be  thus  substi- 
tuted up  to  a maximum  of  eight  plates. 
Any  plate  of  one  or  more  apples  not 
of  the  variety  named  shall  be  placed 
in  the  class  and  unindicated  by  a cross 
out.  Substitutions  must  be  confined 
within  the  limit  of  the  fifteen  varie- 
ties named  above.  The  contestants 
will  be  expected  to  identify  by  name 
the  substitutions. 

6.  The  judges  shall  pass  upon  the 
exhibit  before  the  contest  begins  and 
rank  each  plate  as  first,  second,  third 
or  fourth,  according  to  its  merit,  and 
in  case  a plate  contains  a variety  sub- 
stituted for  the  variety  named,  as  pro- 
vided above,  that  plate  shall  be  regu- 
larly placed  and  indicated  by  a cross. 

The  judges  in  charge  shall  also  pri- 
vately give  each  contest  in  order  of 
number  five  minutes  to  give  verbal 
reasons  for  his  ranking  of  any  plates 
in  the  exhibit  which  the  judges  may 
desire.  They  shall  mark  the  contest- 
ant on  the  basis  of  40  points  according 
to  the  merit  of  his  reasons. 

7.  The  fruit  shall  be  judged  from 
the  commercial  standpoint.  In  rank- 
ing the  plates  the  iudges  will  be  gov- 
erned by  the  following  score  card, 
which  is  the  one  used  by  the  National 
Horticultural  Congress,  though  they 
need  not  necessarily  score  each  plate. 
The  number  of  points  assigned  each 
quality  in  the  score  card  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  perfection  for  that  quality. 

Points. 


Quality,  ihcluding  soundness 30 

Size  30 

Form 10 

Color  30 

Total  100 


By  soundness  is  meant  condition 
and  freedom  from  fungi  or  insect 
marks,  bruises,  withering  or  other 
blemishes.  Under  each  head  uniform- 
ity and  conformity  to  a desirable  type 
shall  be  considered.  That  is,  30  points 
on  size  refers  to  the  uniformity  of  size 
as  well  as  the  size  of  the  individual 
specimens. 

A minimum  cut  of  three  points  shall 
be  made  for  each  specimen  showing 
unmistakable  injury  by  the  codling 
moth.  A minimum  of  two  points  shall 
be  deducted  for  scab  and  of  one  point 
for  absence  of  stem.  Minor  injuries 
shall  be  cut  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  damage.  Bruises,  breaks  in  the 
skin,  codling  moth  injuries,  or  any  un- 
soundness which  may  cause  the  pre- 
mature decay  of  the  fruit  shall  be 
faulted  heavily.  Blemishes  which  de- 
tract but  slightly  from  appearance, 
without  shortening  the  life  of  the  fruit 
need  not  receive  so  much  emphasis. 
An  apple  showing  clear  and  unmistak- 
able injury  by  codling  moth  shall  be 
faulted  heavily,  but  the  whole  plate 
need  not  be  disqualified  therefor.  Any 
evidence  of  wilting  or  physiological 
decay  shall  be  faulted  heavily.  Abil- 
ity to  hold  up  under  storage  shall  be 
given  due  consideration  and  proper  al- 
lowance shall  be  made  for  the  natural 
season  of  ripening  of  the  variety. 

8.  The  contestants  shall  rank  the 
forty  plates  after  the  judges  have  fin- 
ished and  hand  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  judging  contest  a copy  of  their 
rankings  on  blanks  furnished  by  him. 
They  shall  also  note  all  the  cases  of 

j substitutions  of  varieties  by  number 
of  the  plate  and  apple  concerned  by  a 
cross.  They  shall  be  given  three 
hours  in  which  to  rank  the  plates  and 
prepare  their  report,  provided  that  the 
superintendent  may  extend  the  time  at 
his  discretion.  The  contestants  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  consult  with  each 
other  nor  with  other  persons,  but  may 
refer  to  any  standard  work  on  descrip- 
tive pomology,  and  may,  if  they 
choose,  use  the  score  card  given  in 
paragraph  7. 

9.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  con- 
test the  superintendent  shall  compare 
rankings  of  plates  made  by  each  con- 
testant with  the  rankings  given  by  the 


Fancy  Box  Apples 
for  the  Holidays 


Good  apples  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  Christ- 
mas and  the  Holidays  — but  they  must  be  good. 

<1  Fresh  from  the  best  orchards  of  Washington 
and  Oregon  ‘we  have  just  received  several  car- 
loads of  assorted  apples,  all  of  the  better  varie- 
ties— the  best  fruit  that  nature,  in  those  famous 
orchard  states,  can  produce. 

(|  All  varieties  are  packed  in  Standard  boxes, 
containing  one  bushel,  the  packing  is  perfectly 
done,  the  fruit  is  perfect,  and  sells  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices  per  box,  f.  o.  b.  Louisiana,  Mo.,  or 
Quincy,  111. 


Stark  Delicious,  Extra  Fancy 

. $6.00 

Stark  Delicious,  No.  1 

. 5.00 

Stark  Delicious,  Medium  . 

. 4.00 

Stayman  Winesap 

. 4.00 

Spitzenburg 

. 3.50 

Black  Ben  .... 

. 3.00 

Jonathan  .... 

. 3.00 

Rome  Beauty  . 

. 3.00 

<1  When  ordering,  inclose  remittance  and  be 

sure  to  state  the  variety  wanted, 
orders  to 

Address  all 

Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  & Orchards  Co. 

Fruit  Department  Louisiana,  Missouri 

WE  SAVE  YOU  S4CO0  ON  THIS  BUGGY 

YOU  BUY  DIRECT  fcV  AMD  SAVE  RETAIL  PROFITS 


We  will  sell  ] 


’ vehicle  at  the  lowest 
a Two  Year 


11  you  a High  Gradtf*‘01d  Hickory”  vehicl 
wholesale  price  and  save  you  all  of  the  r etail  profit.  We  give  i a 
Guarantee  in  writing  with  every  Old  Hickory  vehicle.  We  are  the 
largest  distributors  of  vehicles  in  tne  west  and  have  a complete  line  of  the  new^_ 
est  styles  in  Automobile  seat  buggies  and  surnes.  Our  line  ot  Spring  \ 

Wagons,  Driving  Wagons,  Farm  Wag u ns.  Pony  Vehicles  . 
and  carts  is  complete.  Do  not  blly  a vehicle  oiany  kino  without  getting 

Today,  for  beautifully  illustrated  catalog  of\ 
free  catalog  vehicles  and  harness,-  quoting  lowest  wholesale  prices 

evertnadeon  high  grade  guaranteed  vehicles.  We  mail  it  tree.  — — — - “Old  Hirkorv,T  before 

a a T-  I Our  trial  plan  wil  1 interest  you  if  you  want  to  see  and  try  an  Old  Hickory  oetore 

30  Day  Trial  sending  us  the  money.  ■ A si  V* A bb  AO  UCDO  ff  A 1041  liberty  8ta 

Write  for  Illustrated,  free  catalog. 


JONES  BROS.  MERC.  CO.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO 


Double,  Triple  and 
Quadruple  Power 

Pulls  green  stumps  seven  feet 
in  diameter.  Clears  from  1 to  5 
acres  a day.  Guaranteed  700 
Horse  Power  and  against  break- 
age. First  and  Only'  Factory  in 
the  world  making  their  own  Gen- 
uine Steel  Stump  Pullers.  Special 
inducements  in  New  Territory. 
For  catalog  and  discounts,  ad- 
dress Dept.  3. 

ZIMMERMAN  STEEL  CO 

Lone  Tree,  Iowa,  U.  S.  A. 


FIRST-CLASS  POWER  PLANT  FOR  SALE 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  our  business  has  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
must  largely  increase  the  size  of  our  power  plant,  we  are  offering  for  sale,  at  a low 
figure,  two  gas  engines  and  three  dynamos  which  we  are  operating  at  the  present 
time,  as  follows: 

One  15-horsepower  Horitzontal  Otto  Special  Electric  Gas  Engine. 

One  15-hors*epower  Horizontal  Fairbanks-Morse  Special  Electric  Gas  Engine. 

One  10  K-W  550-volt  Westinghouse  Power  Dynamo.  1,125  revolutions  per  minute. 

One  7 K-W  525-volt  Fairbanks'-Morse  Power  Dynamo,  1,575  revolutions  per 

111  'one  3 K-W  115-volt  Fairbanks-Morse  Lighting  Dynamo,  1,750  revolutions  per 
minute. 

The  three  dynamos  mentioned  above  are  all  direct  current. 

This  power  plant  is  now  in  operation  in  our  building  and  may  be  inspected  at  any 
time.  It  is  in  strictly  first-class  shape,  some  of  the  material  having  been  in  use  only 
a short  time.  , , t 

This  equipment  is-  so  satisfactory  to  us  that  we  are  going  to  install  a larger  pian 
of  the  same  type.  We  also  have  complete  switchboard  equipment  which  can  be  soi 
with  either  one  of  the  above  engines. 

Any  concern  not  at  present  using  gas  engines  for  power  can  save  a large  percent- 
age of  present  power  expense  by  installing  one  or  both  of  these  engines  and  dynamos. 

Thes'e  engines  may  be  equipped  for  use  of  gasoline  instead  of  gas  at  slignt  ex- 

Call  on  us  and  inspect  the  plant  in  operation,  or  write  for  prices  and  full  par- 
THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI. 
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judges,  and  mark  off  for  each  plate 
according  to  the  correctness  of  the 
placing,  10  shall  be  determined  by  the 
correct  naming  of  varieties.  If  a con- 
testant ranked  the  plates  of  a certain 
variety  as  4,  3,  2,  1 where  the  judges 
had  ranked  them  1,  2,  3,  4,  he  would 
be  marked  off  5 points,  the  largest 
number  possible  for  one  variety,  mak- 
ing 50  points  off  the  maximum  possi- 
ble for  any  contestant  on  placing 
alone. 

The  final  score  made  by  any  con- 
testant shall  be  determined  by  adding 
his  scores  on  placing,  identification 
and  reasons. 

10.  Each  contestant  shall  be  num- 
bered and  shall  be  known  to  the  judge 
only  by  his  number.  The  members  of 
no  team  shall  be  numbered  consecu- 
tively. 

11.  There  shall  be  three  judges  to 
pass  on  the  exhibits  and  hear  the  rea- 
sons of  the  contestants.  It  is  desir- 
able that  they  be  chosen  from  states 
not  represented  in  the  competition. 
The  coaches  of  the  various  teams  or 
the  heads  of  the  horticultural  depart- 
ments in  the  contesting  colleges  shall 
choose  these  judges.  Before  any  judge 
is  chosen  he  must  have  the  unanimous 
endorsement  of  all  the  coaches.  One 
judge  shall  be  named  as  superintend- 
ent. He  shall  have  charge  of  the  con- 
test. 

12.  In  this  contest  where  substitu- 
tions are  made  (as  in  paragraph  5), 
the  following  rule  will  be  observed: 
Should  a student  indicate  a substitu- 
tion when  none  occurs,  or  fail  to  indi 
cate  a substitution,  he  shall  be  cut  as 
the  judges  may  see  fit,  up  to  a limit 
of  10  points. 

It  is  further  provided  that  the  judges 
decide  in  advance  what  deductions 
snail  be  made  for  failure  to  indicate 
substitution. 

Failure  to  indicate  substitution 
shall  in  no  way  affect  the  student’s 
standing  with  regard  to  placing. 

P.  J.  A.  Berckmans  Dead. 

Prosper  J.  A.  Berckmans,  pioneer 
nurseryman  and  horticulturist  of  the 
South,  died  at  his  home  in  Augusta, 
Georgia,  November  8,  1910,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-one  years.  Mr.  Berckmans 
was  a native  of  Belgium  and  came  to 
this  country  for  the  first  time  in  1848, 
and  later  in  1854,  when  he  made  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  his  home.  In  1857  he  moved 
to  Augusta,  where  he  has  lived  until 
his  death. 

Mr.  Berckmans  was  an  international 
authority  on  horticultural  and  botani- 
cal subjects  and  was  the  author  of 
many  important  articles  along  that 
line.  He  comes  from  a family  that 
dates  back  with  honor  for  a thousand 
years  in  Belgian  genealogy  and  when 
he  first  came  to  America  brought  with 
him  the  traditions  and  ideals  of  the 
old  world.  He  was  educated  at  Tours, 
in  Belgium,  and  in  Paris  and  even  be- 
fore completing  his  college  education 
he  had  gained  for  himself  some  prom- 
inence as  a botanist. 

After  locating  in  this  country  Mr. 
Berckmans  engaged  in  horticultural 
work,  as  a fruit  grower  and  nursery- 
man, and  has  built  up  an  establish- 
ment at  his  home  place  that  ranks  in 
prominence  and  reputation  with  the 
best  in  the  country.  He  leaves  to  the 
city  of  Augusta  and  the  state  of  Geor- 
gia the  legacy  of  a well-spent  life  and 
the  example  of  a public-spirited,  loyal 
and  distinguished  citizen,  and  he 
leaves  the  world  better  off,  by  far,  for 
his  having  lived. 

Orchard  heaters  demonstrated  their 
success  in  so  many  instances  last 
spring  that  it  seems  queer  now  that 
some  folks  will  doubt  their  practica- 
bility. Tt  is  just  the  same  old  thing 
though,  the  unprogressive  fellow  says 
it  is  all  right  for  cLc  fellow  who  uses 
them,  but  that  f<  .•  own  unprogres- 
sive self  they  are  > aood.  It  takes 
some  people  a long  cime  to  appreciate 
the  advantage  of  modern  conditions. 

It  is  a whole  lot  easier  to  cut  wood 
with  a circular  saw  hitched  to  a gas- 
oline engine  then  with  the  old-fash- 
ioned wood  saw.  You  can  rig  one  onto 
the  engine  that  runs  your  spray  pump 
with  but  little  trouble. 


1 

Life 

UT  GROWERS’ 

i 

MEETING 

The  ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Nut  Growers’  Association,  in 
Monticello,  Fla.,  November  1st  to  3d, 
brought  together  a variety  of  interests, 
all  of  which  harmonized  in  the  meet- 
ing. The  wide-awake  farmers,  the  ac- 
tive nurserymen,  professional  men, 
shrewd  business  men,  who  are  after 
profitable  investments,  experienced 
horticulturists,  practical  nut  growers, 
editors,  were  all  in  evidence  on  the 
floor  of  the  convention.  The  influences 
which  v/ill  go  out  through  these  va- 
rious channels  will  be  widespread  and 
of  great  advantage  to  the  industry. 
There  were  representatives  • from 
northern  and  western  as  well  as  south- 
ern states.  About  twenty  states  were 
represented. 

Being  in  the  midst  of  such  an  im- 
portant pecan-growing  center,  those 
attending  had  the  opportunity  to  visit 
nurseries  and  groves  and  hear  prac- 
tical discussions  with  abundant  illus- 
trations at  hand.  With  six  nurseries, 
having  about  250,000  pecan  trees  ready 
for  the  trade  this  year,  and  several 
hundred  acres  planted  in  pecan  or- 
chards, ranging  from  one  to  eight 
years  of  age,  there  was  no  lack  of 
material  for  practical  work  and  dem- 
onstration, and  the  visit  to  most  of 
these  nurseries  and  some  of  these 
groves,  which  occupied  all  of  the  sec- 
ond day,  was  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful as  well  as  profitable  days  of  the 
meeting  No  association  can  boast  of 
abler  or  more  enthusiastic  workers 
than  this  body  which  has  among  its 
membership  a large  number  of  scien- 
tific men  who  have  also  done  practical 
work.  Hundreds  of  questions  during 
the  day  received  replies  from  men  like 
Profs.  M.  B.  Waite,  pathologist,  and 
C.  A.  Reed,  pecan  specialist  of  the 
Dnited  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Prof.  H.  K.  Miller,  pecan  pro- 
pagator, Monticello,  Fla.;  Prof.  W.  N. 
Hutt,  horticulturist,  Raleigh,  N.  C.;  J. 
B.  Wight,  Cairo,  Ga.,  who  has  a nation- 
al reputation  as  a pecan  grower;  Dr. 
J.  B.  Curtis,  Orange  Heights,  Fla.,  the 
pioneer  pecan  grower  of  his  state, 
whose  eighteen  acres  of  trees  pro- 
duced him  about  16,000  pounds  of  pe- 
cans this  season;  Major  John  S.  Horl- 
beck,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  whose 
groves  of  800  acres  containing  15,000 
trees,  is  probably  the  largest  bearing 
pecan  grove  in  the  world,  the  crops 
from  which  are  estimated  in  tons,  not 
in  pounds;  Charles  M.  Barnwell,  of 
Baeonton,  Ga.  the  owner  of  6,000 
budded  and  grafted  trees  of  the  choic- 
est varieties,  and  other  men  of  these 
types,  who  by  dint  of  persistent  study 
and  hard  work  are  in  position  to  give 
authoritive  answers. 

After  brief  preliminary  speeches  of 
welcome  and  response  the  nut  grow- 
ers promptly  began  their  work  and 
heard  the  annual  address  of  the  presi- 
dent, Mr.  J.  B.  Wight.  In  this  ad- 
dress Mr.  Wight  reviewed  the  prog- 
ress of  the  industry  during  the  past 
year  and  spoke  in  encouraging  terms 
of  the  prospects  for  the  future.  Many 
large  plantings  had  been  made,  but 
one  of  the  most  encouraging  features 
is  the  general  awakening  of  interest, 
where  the  small  householder  is  plant- 
ing for  home  or  for  market  purposes. 
Right  in  the  city,  from  a tree  or  two 
one  can  have  in  the  pecan,  the  finest 
of  shade  trees  and  at  the  same  time 
a tree  that  will  supply  the  finest  of 
nuts  for  the  home  and  often  for  the 
market  as  well. 

Many  specimens  of  pecan  trees 
could  be  seen  that  produce  from  one 
to  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  of 
nuts  at  a single  harvest,  yielding  from 
$25  to  $100  or  more  for  the  owners. 
The  association  while  devoting  much 
attention  to  the  pecan,  on  account  of 
the  importance  of  this  nut,  endeavors 
to  promote  the  growing  of  all  kinds 
of  nut  trees  in  all  parts  of  America 
The  president  stated  that  more  nut 
trees  will  be  transplanted  this  season 
than  have  even  been  planted  in  an 
equal  time  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Of  the  many  large  nurseries  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Texas  who  make  a specialty  of 
pecan  trees,  practically  all  have  sold 


Apple  Growers 

ATTENTION! 

Do  you  know  that  one  of  the  very  best  ap- 
ple growing  districts  in  this  country  is  being 
developed  in  the  Big  Horn  Basin  of  Wyoming? 

This  is  a district  now  in  crop  with  alfalfa,  grains  and  small  fruits.  Peo- 
ple are  just  wakening  to  the  great  possibilities  in  apple  growing.  NOW 
is  the  time  to  investigate,  for  land  that  can  today  be  bought  as  ordi- 
nary farm  land  will  soon  be  recognized  as  ORCHARD  LAND,  worth 
many  times  its  present  value. 

Read  what  Professor  Aven  Nelson,  State  Horticulturist 
of  Wyoming  says  regarding  this  locality: 

“My  visit  of  inspection  to  the  fruit  section  of  the  Big  Horn 
Basin  was  exceedingly  satisfactory.  The  orchards  I visited 
along  the  Big  Horn  river  are  in  full  fruit.  I regard  the  outlook 
for  the  lands  along  the  river  from  Worland  to  the  canons,  and 
the  lower  course  of  the  Shoshone  from  Cowley  to  Ionia,  as 
exceedingly  promising.  I believe  these  lands  will  become  as 
valuable  for  the  production  of  high-grade  apples  as  the  best  of 
those  in  Idaho  or  Montana.” 

Such  expert  opinion  as  the  above,  given  by  an  unprejudiced  state 
official,  should  have  great  weight  with  those  looking  for  orchard  lands. 

I am  prepared  to  furnish  you  with  complete  detailed  information 
about  this  country  and  its  orchard  possibilities.  You  will  be  surprised 
how  cheaply  these  choice  apple  lands  can  be  purchased.  It  is  one  of 
the  great  opportunities  of  the  day,  and  anyone  looking  for  property  of 
this  kind  should  write  me  at  once  for  our  illustrated  literature,  telling 
the  story  of  this  wonderfully  attractive  country. 

D.  CLEM  DEAVER 

General  Agent,  Land  Seekers’  Information  Bureau 

232  “0”  Building  Omaha,  Nebraska 
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NEW  BOOK  FOR 

Fruit-Growers 


“FRUIT-GROWING  in  ARID  REGIONS” 


By  Paddock  and  Whipple 

Here  is  a book  which  has  long  been  needed,  for  it  tells  all 
about  fruit  growing  in  the  irrigated  districts,  having  particular 
reference  to  the  inter-mountain  districts  of  Colorado,  Utah, 
Idaho,  New  Mexico,  etc.  The  authors  have  both  had  wide  ex- 
perience in  the  sections  referred  to,  and  their  book  is  unques- 
tionably the  best  thing  that  has  yet  appeared  on  irrigated  fruit 
culture.  It  tells  how  to  select  orchard  soils,  how  to  prepare 
for  planting,  how  to  plant,  kind  of  trees  to  plant,  how  to  irri- 
gate, how  to  prune,  what  varieties  to  be  planted,  and  how  to 
pack  and  market  them.  This  book,  in  brief,  covers  the  whole 
subject  of  growing  fruits  under  irrigation,  and  is  worth  much 
to  the  man  who  now  has  an  irrigated  orchard  or  who  contem- 
plates getting  one. 

This  book  is  also  of  value  to  Eastern  fruit-growers,  in  that 
it  tells  all  about  the  Western  style  of  pruning  trees  and  their 
methods  of  grading  and  packing.  An  orchardist  in  any  part  of 
the  country  can  well  read  this  splendid  book  and  profit  by  its 
suggestions. 

The  book  contains  395  pages,  is  fully  illustrated,  well 
bound,  and  will  be  found  very  serviceable. 

PRICE  $1.50  POSTPAID 

This  book  will  be  in  great  demand,  and  the  first  edition 
will  be  speedily  exhausted.  Send  The  Fruit-Grower  your  or- 
der at  once,  and  get  a copy  when  its  teachings  will  be  most 
helpful  to  you.  All  orders  will  be  filled  in  order  of  their  receipt 
at  this  office.  Get  the  book  today — if  you  don’t  say  it  is  worth 
the  money,  send  it  back  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER 

Book  Department  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 
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You  don’t  stop  engine,  horses,  men;  waste 
time,  liquid,  patience — to  clean  NESBAK& 
Simplv  press  the  Coil  and  Spindle  Crush, 
and  pin  forces  lime  sediment  through  cap. 
Continue  to  spray  without  shopping.  Circu- 
lar? Kesbar  Nozzle  Co.,  Dep.  G.,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

[he  New  York  Shopping  Clul 

Let  us  buy  your  goods  in  New  York 
stores.  We  save  you  money  and  you 
get  the  latest  styles.  Hundreds  of 
satisfied  members  speaks  for  our 
reliability.  Write  to  us. 

MRS.E.  C.  TOBEY,  Pres.,  30  W.  33rd  St.,  New  York 


Nursery  For  Sale 

160  acres  gootl  nursery  ground,  two  mlle9  from  Mans- 
field, La.  Junction  point  two  trunk  railroads,  dwell- 
ings. office,  fumigating  house,  sheds,  barns,  etc..  40 
acres  well  stocked  pecans  and  other  trees.  Nursery  has 
been  in  operation  five  years.  Price  $6,000,  one-third 
cash,  balance  in  three  equal  annual  payments. 

J.  R.  MONZIGO,  Agt.,  1246  Jordan  St., Shreveport,  La. 


10  CENTS 

IS  ALL  IT  COSTS 

to  have  Tlie  Farmers’  Review  sent 
to  your  home  for  ten  weeks.  We 
believe  yon  will  like  the  paper  so 
well  after  reading  a few  copies  that 
you  will  become  a regular  sub- 
scriber. That  is  why  we  are  able  to 
make  this  special  “get  acquainted 
rate. 

The  Farmers’ Review 

is  recognized  as  The  Best  Weekly 
Farm  Paper  in  the  Middle  .West. 
Maintains  a larger  organization  of 
expert  writers  and  has  more  depart- 
ments, features  and  stories  than  any 
other  agricultural  publication  in  the 
United  States.  Do  you  think  this  is 
a broad  claim?  It  is,  but  give  us  a 
chance  to  prove  it.  10  weeks  for  10c. 

THE  FARMERS’  REVIEW 

1006  Ellsworth  Bldg.  Chicago,  111. 


Prof.  Thos.  Shaw 

The  foremost  authority  on  agri- 
culture in  the  United  States  today 
has  just  completed  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  the  resources  of 
Central  Oregon,  embracing  a terri- 
tory of  over  57,000  square  miles.  His 
story  of  this  wonderful  country  will 
be  published  in  a magnificent  edi- 
tion of  Oregon’s  great  illustrated 
farm  monthly 

THE  PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 

Ready  for  the  mail  January  1, 
1911.  Send  fifty  cent  money  order 
for  one  year’s  subscription,  which 
will  include  the  Big  New  Year’s 
Special  Edition. 

THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

226  Oregonian  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 


YOU  NEED 


DISHES 

A 33  pc  set  FREE 


THEY  COME  TO  YOU  FREE 

Fill  our  the  coupon  below,  mail  it 
to  us  at  once  and  we  will  send  you, 
fully  prepaid,  a needle  case  contain- 
ing 115  needles  and  darners.  Show 
the  case  to  your  friends  and  ask 
them  for  only  25  cents  each  in  con- 
nection with  a big  special  offer  we 
will  authorize  YOU  to  make.  When 
you  have  collected  only  $3.50  in  this 
way,  we  will  ship  these  dishes  to 
you ’just  as  fast  as  the  trains  will 
bring  them.  Don’t  wait  until  all 
these  beautiful  33  piece  sets  are 
gone,  cut  out  the  coupon  and  mail  it 
at  once  to 

SOUTHERN  AGRICULTURIST 
NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE 


DINNER  SET  COUPON 

Southern  Agriculturist, 

Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Send  me  the  115  needles  with 
full  particulars  for  securing  the 
33-piece  dinner  set.  I enclose  4 
cents  to  pay  postage,  packing,  etc. 


Name 


Address  

4 cents  MUST  accompany  this  Coupon 


out  and  there  will  not  be  enough  stock 
to  supply  the  present  demand.  The 
only  unhealthy  condition  the  president 
thought  could  arise  from  this  is  that  it 
may  cause  inexperienced  or  irrespon- 
sible persons  to  grow  pecan  nursery 
stock,  or  the  firms  now  in  business  to 
overproduce  pecan  trees. 

He  suggested  that  the  time  is  ripe 
for  teaching  the  public  that  if  they 
are  to  have  success  with  nut  trees 
they  must  care  for  them  in  the  best 
manner.  They  must  plant  the  vari- 
eties suited  to  the  location,  must  have 
suitable  soil  and  must  give  the  trees 
the  highest  culture.  He  advised  the 
man  who  could  take  proper  care  of 
only  500  trees  not  to  plant  1,000,  and 
give  them  indifferent  attention.  He 
directed  particular  attention  to  the 
promoters  in  the  business  saying  he 
did  not  condemn  persons  who  plant 
pecan  trees  even  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  selling  to  others,  provided  they 
are  doing  an  honest  business  and  keep- 
ing agreements.  But  there  are  peo- 
ple in  the  business,  he  said,  who,  with 
little  or  no  experience  in  the  industry, 
are  exploiting  simply  for  what  they 
can  get  out  of  it  by  setting  trees  and 
selling  the  land  in  small  tracts  to 
non-residents,  without  any  regard  to 
the  welfare  of  the  buyers.  By  mis- 
statements and  distorted  facts  they 
excite'  purchasers  to  hopes  that  can 
never  be  realized.  Many  of  these  will 
he  disappointed  and  some  will  lose 
money.  The  association  will  not  stand 
sponsor  for  these  shyster  promoters 
and  will  insist  that  they  deal  fairly 
with  the  public,  meantime  warning  the 
public  to  be  careful  before  making 
investments.  Those  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  industry  or  who  have 
fully  investigated  it  believe  that  actual 
facts  are  strong  enough  without  any 
exagerations.  There  is  money  to  he 
made  in  legitimate,  intelligent  pecan 
culture  and  there  is  money  to  be  lost 
in  it  when  it  is  conducted  in  any  other 
manner. 

Judge  U.  V.  Whipple,  of  Cordele,  Ga., 
a prominent  attorney,  in  his  address 
on  “Why  Pecans,”  gave  a very  inter- 
esting recital  of  the  incidents  that  lead 
up  to  his  becoming  a pecan  grower. 
He  regretted  that  when  he  went  to 
Georgia  several  years  ago  as  a young 
attorney  he  had  not  set  out  an  orchard. 

A friend  whose  judgment  he  did  not 
value  very  highly  at  that  time,  set  out 
a grove,  hut  the  young  attorney  could 
not  he  induced  to  follow  the  example. 
When  this  foresigned  friend  began  to 
reap  fine  profits  from  his  trees,  a few 
years  ago.  Judge  Whipple  gave  more 
thought  to  the  matter  and  after  about 
two  years  devoted  to  investigations  he 
became  the  owner  of  a young  pecan  or- 
chard to  which  he  is  adding  every 
year. 

The  second  day,  spent  in  visiting 
the  nurseries  and  orchards,  gave  rare 
opportunities  for  beginners,  and  even 
for  those  familiar  with  the  work,  to 
see  the  business  conducted  on  a large 
scale.  Nursery  trees  were  seen  that 
had  made  a growth  of  from  8 to  12 
feet  in  a single  season,  gangs  of  twen- 
ty or  more  laborers  were  seen  at  work 
digging  the  trees  with  such  long,  large 
taproots,  and  packing  them  for  ship- 
ment, orchard  trees  in  all  ages  and 
varieties  were  studied  and  the  test 
orchard  of  Mr.  Carroll,  which  consists 
of  seedlings  top-worked  to  leading  va- 
rieties, proved  of  special  interest  to  all 
who  visited  it.  A tree  in  this  grove 
just  nine  years  old  this  season,  had 
yielded  a hundred  pounds  of  nuts  at 
one  harvest;  many  other  trees  that 
had  been  top-worked  as  late  as  the 
summer  of  1908  were  hearing  this 
year. 

Among  the  reports  of  state  vice- 
presidents  were  those  of  Professor  H. 
A.  Gossard,  of  Ohio;  Professor  C.  P. 
Close,  of  the  Maryland  Experiment 
Station  and  Professor  W.  N.  Hutt  of 
the  North  Carolina  station  at  Raleigh. 
Professor  Gossard  referred  to  several 
fine  specimens  of  pecan  trees  growing 
in  Ohio  some  of  which  he  said  were 
eighty  years  old,  seventy-five  feet  high 
with  spread  of  tops  from  seventy-five 
to  eighty  feet  and  trunk  measure  of 
twelve  or  more  feet  in  circumference. 
Many  of  these  are  hearing  good  crops 
annually  and  none  of  them  show  any 
signs  whatever  of  “winter  killing. 
This  is  one  of  the  chief  troubles  that 
northern  growers  have  to  contend  with 


till  their  trees  are  well  established.  It 
is  due  to  alternating  warm  and  cold 
weather.  The  warm  weather  causes 
the  sap  to  become  active  and  the 
cold  or  freezing  weather  injures  it. 
This  can  be  obviated  to  a great  extent 
by  protecting  trees  from  the  sun  on 
the  south  and  west  sides  during  winter 
and  spring.  The  protection  can  be 
given  with  boards,  pine  bushes  and  the 
like.  The  trouble  will  doubtless  be 
eliminated  entirely,  except  probably  in 
extreme  cases,  by  planting  northern 
varieties,  budded  on  northern  stocks, 
that  is  trees  grown  from  northern  nuts 
and  under  northern  conditions. 

Professor  Gossard  believes  that  the 
pecan  will  do  well  in  Ohio  and  that  it 
only  remains  to  show  how  it  can  best 
be  grown.  He  suggests  that  of  the  va- 
rieties available  at  this  time  the  Man- 
tura,  Indiana,  Appomattox  and  Hodge 
promise  well.  The  Indiana  is  a native 
of  the  state  of  Indiana,  and  on  hardy 
stocks  should  succeed  well,  far  north 
of  the  location  of  its  origin.  It  is  a me- 
dium-sized nut  of  excellent  flavor.  The 
Mantura  and  Appomattox  are  two  Vir- 
ginia varieties,  medium  to  large  in  size 
with  very  thin  shells  and  good  quality 
of  kernel.  Ohio  has  a large  nut-con- 
suming population  and  it  would  seem 
from  Professor  Gossard’s  report  that 
the  people  there  purpose  to  supply  this 
demand  as  far  as  they  can  with  home 
grown  nuts.  English  walnuts,  hick- 
ories and  other  nuts  do  well  in  this 
state. 

Professor  Close  is  taking  an  active 
interest  in  nut-growing  in  his  state.  He 
is  encouraging  the  growing  of  pecans, 
hickories,  walnuts,  chestnuts  and  any 
other  nuts  that  will  grow  there.  He  is 
planting  the  same  varieties  suggested 
by  Professor  Gossard  for  Ohio  and  is 
also  trying  the  southern  varieties  such 
as  Stuart,  Van  Deman,  Frotscher, 
Schley  and  Moneymaker. 

Professor  Hutt,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  re- 
ported the  furiting  of  southern  varie- 
ties in  the  northern  part  of  his  state 
among  them  the  Stuart  which  was  as 
large  and  as  well  filled  as  the  same 
variety  grown  in  southern  Mississippi, 
where  the  original  tree  stands.  This 
was  the  farthest  state  north  reporting 
the  fruiting  of  southern  varieties.  The 
Mantura,  Appomattox,  the  two  Vir- 
ginia varieties  and  the  Stuart,  Van  De- 
man, Schley,  Frotscher  and  Money- 
maker, southern  varieties  are  being 
planted  in  this  state. 

The  exhibit  of  nuts  at  Monticello 
was  unusually  large,  there  being  at 
least  50  named  varieties  and  many 
seedlings.  Mr.  Mason  J.  Niblack,  of 
of  Vincennes,  Ind.,  and  the  Purdue 
University  of  that  state,  ahd  an  ex- 
hibit of  twenty-four  sepcimens  of  pe- 
cans from  Indiana.  Many  of  them 
were  of  good  size  with  thin  shells. 

“Pecan  Diseases”  was  discussed 
by  Professor  M.  B.  Waite,  pathologist 
of  the  National  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. While  pecans  have  diseases  in 
common  with  all  plant  life  the  diffi- 
culties they  present  are  just  enough  to 
keep  growers  from  going  to  sleep. 
They  are  not  serious  nor  do  they  men- 
ace success.  The  serious  insects  and 
diseases  of  the  apple,  peach  and  pear 
fortunately  do  not  infest  the  pecan. 
Scab  is  probably  the  principal  disease. 
This  is  caused  by  the  fungus  Fusicla- 
dium  effusum,  which  causes  slightly 
brown  or  olive  green  spots  to  form  on 
the  shoots  and  leaves  and  later  on  the 
fruit,  causing  it  to  dry  up.  It  is  no- 
ticeable largely  on  trees  brought  from 
a dry  country,  like  Texas,  and  planted 
in  a humid  climate.  It  can  be  con- 
trolled by  proper  spraying  hut  the  rem- 
edy generally  adopted  is  to  top-work 
the  trees  to  some  resistant  variety 
like  Stuart,  Frotscher,  Schley,  Money- 
maker, Mantura,  Appomattox  and  oth- 
ers. The  San  Saba,  Kincaid,  Georgia 
Giant,  Delmas,  are  specially  suscept- 
ible. 

The  committee  on  “Varietal  Adap- 
tation,” through  its  chairman,  Pro- 
fessor C.  A.  Reed,  the  pecan  specialist 
of  the  National  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, made  the  most  important  re- 
port presented  at  the  convention,  and 
for  the  excellence  of  this  report,  Prof. 
Reed  received  a rising  vote  of  thanks. 
In  his  investigation  the  chairman  vis- 
ited nearly  all  the  original  trees  of  the 
leading  varieties  of  pecans  and  ob- 
served the  behavior  of  trees  from  them 
(Continued  on  page  55.) 
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Furs 

JDxpenenceu  trapper.  auu  .........  ... ,, 

never  in  doubt  as  to  where  to  ehip  their  fnrs. 

They  all  know  that  St.  Louis,  being  the  Great- 
est Fur  Market  in  the  world,  is  the  place  the 
best  returns  come  from. 

F.  C.  Taylor  & Co.,  who  own  and  control 
the  Great  Fur  Exchange  Building,  have 
more  money  invested  in  building  and 
equipment  than  all  other  St.  Louis 
fur  houses  combined.  They  have 
better  facilities,  enjoy  a greater  de- 
mand and  handle  more  furs  than  any 
pother  concern  in  America. 

F.  C.  Taylor  & Co.  are  therefore  in 
josition  to  send  you  quicker  and 
better  net  result*  for  furs  than 
you  can  get  anywhere  else. 

Trapper’s  Guide,  Market  Reporta 
. and  other  valuable  information 
mailed  FREE.  Write  at  once  for 
Latest  Price  List  and  shipping  tags. 

You  need  no  introduction— Just  ship 
F.  C.  TAYLOR  & CO. 
Greatest  Fur  House  In  the  World 
300  FUR  EXCHANGE  BLDG.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


We 
Your  Furs 


—and  we’ll  pay  their  value.  Write 
us  a card  and  get  your  name  on  our 
list.  We  will  keep  you  posted  on  the 
fur  market.  | 

PEMBERS  HIDE  6 FUR  HOUSE 

Drawer  42  ON  AW  A,  IOWA 


FURS-HIDES 

10  to  50%  more  money  for  you  to  ship  Raw  Fura, 
Horae  and  Cattle  Hides  to  us  than  to  sell  at  home. 
Write  for  Price  List,  market  report,  shipping  tags. 

*book Hunters’ andirappers’ Guide 

.Best  thin£  on  the  subject  ever  written. 

\ Illustrating  all  Fur  Animals.  Leather 
* bound,  450  pages.  Price  $2. 00.  To  Hide 
^ ^ and  Fur  Shippers,  $1.25.  Write  today. 
ANDERSCH  BROS..  Dept,  48  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Trappers  Attention! 

RAW  FURS 

I have  been  buying  them  for  40  years  and  pay 
highest  price  in  the  world.  Send  for  my  Price  List. 

a7e.  BliRHHARDT,  International  For 
Merchant,  Main  dt  3d  Sts.,  Cincinnati  Q. 

TRY  THE  SMITH  FREE 

We  want  a SMITH  STUMP  PULLER 

t on  every  stump  or  timbered  farm  in  the 
! country.  It  has  a cost  record  of  5^  a 
rj  1 stump  where  the  stumps  run  from  I to  3 
feet  through;  it  will  clear  from  1 to  3 acres  a 
day,  doing  the  work  of  20  men.  W »e  to- 
day fdf  our  catalogue  ancr  ,FREE  TRIAL  OFF  ER. 
W.  SMITH  GRUBBER  CO.,  10  Smith  St*.,  L&  Crescent,  Minn. 


New  Rupture  Cure 

DON’T  WEAR  A TRUSS 

Brooks’  Appliance.  New 
discovery.  Wonderful. 
No  obnoxious  springs  or 
pads.  Automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts 
together  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves 
No  lymphol.  No  lies. 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on 
trial.  Pat.  Sept.  10,  ’01. 
CATALOGUE  FREE 
C.  E.  BROOKS, 

3820  Brooks  Building, 
Marshall,  Michigan. 


Don’t  Wear  a Truss 

m “ 


STUART'S  PLAS  TR-PAOS  aredlfferent 

from  the  painrul  truss,  being  made 
self-adhesive  purposely  to  hold  the 
rupture  in  place  without  straps, 
buckles  or  springs — cannot  slip, 
so  cannot  chafe  or  compress 
against  the  pelvio  bone.  The 
most  obstinate  cases  cured  in  the  pri- 
— vacy  of  the  home.  Thousands  have 
successfully  treated  themselves  without 
hindrance  from  work.  Soft  as  velvet— easy  to 
I apply— Inexpensive.  Process  of  cure  is  natural, 
Y^i908  J 8"n0  farther  use  for  trusses.  We  prove  what  we 
IDIaiaF  m a ns  a say  by  sending  you  Trial  of  Plapao 
| HI  AL  OF  PLAPAO  absolutely  mn  Writ.  TODAY. 
Address— PLAPA0  LABORATORIES,  Block220,  St.  Louii,  lo. 

I Cured  My  Rupture 

I Will  Show  You  How  To 
Cure  Yours  FREE! 

I was  helpless  and  bed-ridden  for  years  from  a 
double  rupture.  No  truss  could  hold.  Doctors 
said  I would  die  if  not  operated  on.  I fooled  them 
all  and  cured  myself  by  a simple  discovery.  I will 
send  the  cure  free  by  mail  if  you  write  for  it.  It 
cured  me  and  has  since  cured  thousands.  It  will 
cure  you. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  It  to  me  today. 


Free  Rupture-Cure  Coupon 

CAPT.  W.  A.  CO  LUNGS, 

Box  B29  Watertown , N.  Y, 

Dear  Sir: —Please  send  me  free  of  all  cost  your 
New  Discovery  for  the  Cure  of  Rupture. 

Name 


Address. 
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A New  Association. 

Enclosed  is  one  dollar  to  extend  my 
subscription  to  The  Fruit-Grower  an- 
other year.  I did  think  I would  have 
to  drop  The  Fruit-Grower  this  year, 
but  it  would  be  like  burying  an  old 
friend,  and  I cannot  give  it  up  so  long 
as  there  is  a dollar  in  sight. 

This  has  been  rather  a discouraging 
year  with  us.  The  growers  in  this  lo- 
cality have  been  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  commission  men  up  to 
the  beginning  of  this  month,  but  we 
now  hope  for  a change,  as  we  have  or- 
ganized a new  fruit  growers’  associa- 
tion, and  expect  to  put  our  fruit  on  the 
market  in  better  shape  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

Our  aim  is  to  have  all  of  the  pack- 
ing done  at  a central  packing  house, 
under  the  supervision  of  a competent 
manager,  so  that  when  a car  of  apples 
goes  to  market  the  association  can 
guarantee  the  entire  lot  to  be  uniform 
throughout.  The  new  association  be- 
gan operation  last  Monday,  October 
31,  with  about  forty  growers  signed  up 
and  a few  more  have  come  in  since. 
We  started  so  late  in  the  season  that 
we  did  not  expect  to  accomplish  much 
this  year,  but  we  feel  quite  enthusias- 
tic over  the  outlook. 

We  have  sent  out  several  cars  of 
Ben  Davis  and  have  several  more 
booked.  The  apples  already  sold  are 
netting  the  growers  from  15c  to  25c 
more  per  box  than  the  local  commis- 
sion men  have  been  paying,  and  our 
car  of  cull  Ben  Davis  shipped  netted 
the  growers  50c  per  bushel,  which  is 
15c  more  than  the  canning  factory 
ever  paid  for  them.  We  feel  that  we 
have  a chance  now  to  save  ourselves, 
and  wipe  out  the  bad  reputation  we 
got  through  the  underhanded  work  of 
a few  unscrupulous  packers  and  deal- 
ers last  year. 

The  new  organization  is  called  the 
Royal  Gorge  Fruit  Growers  Associa- 
tion of  Canon  City,  Colo.,  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Colorado. 

The  stock  of  the  association  is  di- 
vided into  50,000  shares  at  $1.00  per 
share.  Each  member  has  to  own  two 
shares  per  acre  or  fraction  thereof, — 
no  more  or  less— and  he  can  sell  the 
fruit  from  only  the  land  which  his 
stock  represents.  Upon  the  disposal 
of  one’s  land,  the  stock  in  the  associa- 
tion must  be  relinquished.  We  have 
been  badly  misrepresented  in  the  fruit 
and  trade  journals  this  fall.  None  of 
them  have  given  us  any  credit  for  hav- 
ing any  fruit  to  speak  of,  so  that  the 
buyers  have  been  quite  scarce  around 
here,  while  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  we  will  ship  over  1,000  cars  of 
the  best  fruit  this  district  has  ever 
produced.  C.  W.  WILLIAMSON. 

The  Carton  Package. 

This  is  an  age  of  cartons.  Conven- 
ience and  sanitation  are  the  under- 
lying causes  for  the  adoption  of  car- 
tons or  individual  packages  for  all 
sorts  of  merchandise  and  products.  It 
was  at  first  a novelty  to  buy  soda 
crackers  in  a nice  little  pasteboard 
box,  and  now  it  is  an  unusual  thing  to 
see  crackers  in  bulk.  Butter,  coffee, 
raisins,  eggs,  spices,  cereals,  fruits  and 
numberless  articles  are  now  handled 
in  small  packages. 

Fruit  growers  of  the  West,  who  ca- 
tered to  fancy  markets  were  not  slow 
to  adopt  small  packages  for  their  fan- 
ciest fruit.  The  California  orange  grow- 
ers for  some  time  have  been  using 
small  cardboard  boxes,  holding  half  a 
dozen  oranges,  and  their  experience 
has  been  that  it  opened  up  a new  field 
for  disposing  of  their  fruit  Apple 
growers  in  the  West  are  now  using 
cartons  for  apples.  These  have  not 
come  into  extensive  use  yet,  as  this 
style  of  package  is  new.  But  it  gives 
promise  of  adding  materially  to  the 
profits  in  fruit  growing. 

These  little  boxes  are  made  of  cor- 
rugated board  of  various  sizes,  and 
holding  half  a dozen  or  a dozen  apples, 
and  of  such  size  and  shape  as  to  pack 
snugly  in  a standard  box. 

Packages  of  this  sort,  of  necessity, 
can  be  used  only  for  the  most  fancy 
fruit.  It  is  a sanitary  package,  and 
eliminates  the  danger  of  contamina- 
tion with  disease  germs  in  the  stands 
of  the  fruit  retailers.  Such  packages 
are  attractive.  The  fruit  reaches  the 
ultimate  consumer  direct  from  the 


I grower,  and  by  bearing  an  attractive 
label  giving  the  name  of  the  variety 
and  name  and  address  of  the  grower, 
it  serves  as  a splendid  advertisement. 
Few  buyers  of  fruit  on  the  retail 
stands  ever  see  or  read  the  labels  on 
a box  of  apples.  Yet  it  is  safe  to  say 
a greater  number  of  persons  see  and 
read  the  labels  on  apples  packed  in 
boxes  than  when  packed  in  barrels. 

Apples  packed  in  cartons  are  a nov- 
elty, but  the  principle  is  the  same  as 
peaches  and  grapes  and  berries,  pack- 
ed in  small  baskets,  or  cups,  and  the 
possibilities  of  this  field  are  just  being 
opened.  It  is  a feature  that  is  well 
worth  the  consideration  of  every  fruit 
producer  who  caters  to  a fancy  mar- 
ket. 

Spraying  Strawberries. 

A subscriber  has  recently  made  the 
suggestion  that  The  Fruit-Grower 
should  contain  more  articles  on  the 
matter  of  spraying  strawberries.  This 
is  a very  good  suggestion  and  comes 
at  just  the  right  time,  although  it  did 
not  take  us  entirely  unaware,  as  we 
have  a strawberry  spraying  story  for 
the  spraying  number  next  month. 

One  story  is  not  enough,  though, 
and  we  should  like  to  hear  from  as 
many  of  our  readers  as  possible  who 
have  had  experience  in  spraying 
strawberries.  Write  us  about  how  you 
sprayed  your  berries,  and  the  result. 

What  has  been  your  experience  in 
spraying  for  strawberry  rust? 

How  do  you  control  the  “strawberry 
slug”  in  your  fruiting  fields? 

How  do  you  fight  the  leaf  roller,  and 
what  are  the  results? 

In  brief,  tell  us  your  experience 
spraying  strawberries. 

Boxes  Take  Much  Lumber. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Western 
Pine  Manufacturers  Association  in 
Spokane,  Wash.,  Mr.  E.  F.  Cartier  Van 
Dissel,  vice-president  and  chairman  of 
the  National  Apple  Show,  reported 
that  50,000,000  feet  of  lumber  was 
used  to  make  the  10,000,000  boxes  for 
this  year’s  crop  of  apples  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  Five  feet  of  lumber 
is  needed  to  make  a standard  North- 
western box,  and  the  crop  this  year 
took  enough  lumber  to  build  5,000  five- 
room  cottages.  It  will  be  but  a few 
more  years  until  the  apple  boxes  of 
the  Nortnwest  will  take  as  much  lum- 
ber as  would  be  needed  to  build  a fair- 
sized city. 

Subscription  Testimonial. 

I would  not  be  without  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  I find  it  thoroughly  up-to- 
date,  and  in  many  instances  a leader. 
— M.  O.  R.,  Charles  Town,  W.  Va. 


Stands  less  than  5 ft. 
high,  is  only  about  8 ft. 
long, weighs  only  1 1 50  lbs. 
complete,  and  without 
handy  wagon  and  tank 
only  420  lbs. 


Brings  the  advantage* 
of  power-spraying  within 
the  reach  of  thousands  of 
fruit  - growers  heretofore 
limited  to  hand-pumps. 


The  Bean  PONY  Power  Sprayer 

This  is  a new  outfit  to  the  grower  but  is  not  an  experiment.  Is  built  up  of  parts  already 
a demonstrated  success  in  our  MAGIC,  GIANT  and  CHALLENGE,  and  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  out  as  a complete  outfit.  For  lightness,  economy,  high-pressure  and  thorough  spraying,  it  is 
far  ahead  of  any  outfit  ever  put  on  the  market. 

Write  today  for  complete  catalog  of  Bean  Hand  and  Power  Spray  Pumps  and  accessories.  The 
MAGIC  PUMP  that  saves  a third  of  the  labor  of  pumping  ; the  GIANT  and  CHALLENGE 
Power  Sprayers;  a complete  line  of  hand  and  bucket  pumps,  barrel  pumps,  nozzles,  spray  hose,  etc. 

The  Bean  Spray  Pump  Co.,  731  St.  Clair  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Western  Factory,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


HORSE-POWER 

SPRAMOTOR 

High  pressure  100  to  200  lbs. 
for  1 or  2 horses.  Over  500 
in  use.  Automatic  regulator 
(no  safety  valve)  nozzle  pro- 
& tector.  12  gal.  air  tank,  larg- 
. V est  capacity.  Can  be  hand 
operated.  Nozzle  controlled 
■ V-  automatically,  as  to  height, 

ty1  flhfe’jyw  width  and  direction. 

• Also  for  orchard,  melons, 

P°tatoes'  etc.  The  largest 
line  of  spraying  machines  in 
Ithe  world.  Guaranteed 
I against  all  defects  for  one 
year.  Particulars  free — Now. 
inis  ad  will  not  appear  again  in  this  paper. 

SPRAMOTOR  CO.,  Ltd.,  1314  Erie  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


The  Niagara  Sprayer  Co. 

will  send  you  reports  of  work  done  by  Cornell  University  (under  Niagara 
Sprayer  Co.  fellowship)  for  the  control  of  apple  scab,  peach  curl  and 
other  fungus  diseases.  Ask  also  for  our  new  catalogue  on 

COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYERS 

We  will  quote  you  interesting  prices  on  Sulphur,  Lime  and  Sulphur 
Solution,  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Spraying  Materials  and  Machinery  of  all 
kinds — including  the  famous  Aluminum  Scientific  Nozzle.  Write  us  to- 
day. Don’t  wait  until  it’s  too  late. 

Niagara  Sprayer  Co.,  200  Main  St,  Middleport,  N.Y. 


6 MONTHS  FOR  15  CENTS  GARDENMAGAZINE 

I want  to  increase  the  40,000  circulation  of  the  Fruitman  and  Gardener  to  60,000  in  the  next  few 
weeks,  and  to  do  it  quick  make  this  great  offer  of  six  months  for  15  cents.  Regular  price  50  cents  a year. 
The  next  six  months  tells  you  all  about  fighting  frost,  insects  and  diseases,  and  everything  about  growing 
fruits  and  vegetables  successfully.  Every  grower,  big  or  little,  needs  it.  Wrrp  coin  in  paper  and  mail  at 
my  risk,  at  once.  Don’t  delay,  but  do  it  today  so  you  won't  miss  one  of  the  big  special  Issues 

THE  FRUITMAN  AND  GARDENER,  Box  A,  MT.  VERNON,  IOWA 


NO-  MONEY-  IN  - ADVANCE 
PAY  AFTER  IT  HAS  PAID 
FOR  ITSELF 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  ANY  Of  THESE  SPRAYERS— to  try  for  10  days, 
then  if  you  buy,  you  can  pay  us  cash  or  we’ll  wait  till  you  sell  your  crop,  then 
you  can  pay  us  out  of  the  “extra  profit.”  We  pay  freight . Wholesale  dealers  * prices . 


Man-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer* 

Sprays  “anything”  — potatoes  or  truck.  4 rows  at  a 
time.  Also  first-class  tree  spraiyer,  Vapor  spray  pre- 
vents  blight,  bugs,  scab  and  rot  from  cutting  your  crop 
in  half.  High  pressure  from  big  wheel.  Pushes  easy. 
Spray  arms  adjust  to  any  width  or  height  of  row.  Cheap 
^T^ice,  hght,  strong  and  durable.  G UARANTEED  FOR 
FIVE  h DLL  YEARS.  Needn't-send-a-cent to  get  it  “on 
trial.”  You  can  get  one  free  if  you  are  first  in  your  locality. 
Write  today. 


Horse-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer* 


For  big?  growers.  Most  powerful  machine  made.  60  to 
100  gallon  tank  for  one  or  two  horses.  Steel  axle.  One- 
piece-heavy-angle-iron  frame,  cypress  wood  tank  with 
adjustable  round  iron  hoops.  Metal  wheels.  “Adjust- 
able” spray  arms  and  nozzles.  Brass  ball-valves,  plun- 
ger, strainer,  etc.  Big  pump  gives  vapor  spray.  War- 
ranted for  five  years.  Try  this  machine  at  our  expense 
with  your  money  m your  pocket .”  See  free  offer  below. 
Write  today. 


CDCC  a sprayer  FREE. — After  you  have  tried  the  sprayer  and  are  satisGed  that 

“ is  just  as  we  recommend  it,  seud  us  a list  of  the  names  of  your  neighbors  and  we 
will  write  them  and  quote  them  price  and  have  them  call  and  see  your  machine  work,  and  for 
every  * ltz-ALL  Sprayer  we  sell  from  your  list  we  will  credit  you  with  $2.00  or  send  you  check 
if  you  have  paid  cash. 

For  every  Man-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer  we  sell  we  will  credit  you  with  $3.50 
or  send  check.  J 

checK°r  ever^  Borse-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer  we  sell  we  will  credit  you  $8.50  or  send 

- d?u  al1  corresPonding  and  selling.  All  you  need  do  is  to  show  the  sprayer . Many  have 
paid  for  their  sprayer  in  this  way.  This  offer  is  good  for  only  the  first  order  in  each  locality. 

Bend  the  coupon  or  post  card  NOW. 


Don’t  delay. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFC.  CO.f‘ 


184  North  St.  Canton,  Ohio 


FItz-All  Barrel  Sprayer. 

Fits  any  barrel  or  tank.  High  pressure* 
perfect  agitation,  easy  to  operate.  Brass 
ball-valves,  plunger,  strainer,  etc.  Auto- 
matic strainer.  No  “ cup  leathers  or  rub- 
ber” about  any  of  our  sprayers.  Furn- 
ished plain,  mounted  on  barrel,  or  on 
wheels  as  shown.  Five  year  guarantee . 
It  don’t  cost  you  “a  cent ” to  try  it  in  your 
orchard.  Get  one  free.  See  below. 

Write  today. 


COUPON  — Fill  Out  and  send  to-day 


This  Coupon  will 
not  appear  again. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO.,  184  North  St.,  Canton,  O. 

Send  mj  your  Catalogue,  Spraying  Guide,  and  “special  offer”  on  the  sprayer 
marked  with  an  X below. 

Man- Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 

Morse-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer* 

— — — Fitz-AH  Barrel  Sprayer. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


MADE.  Lowest 

fuel  cost;  lowest 
up  - keep  cost; 
easiest  on  the 


BUY  THE  LOWEST  COST  ENGINE 

machine  ft  operates,  delivering  Readier  power  than  any  other  gas°hne  engine,  adapting  it  especially  for  operating  farm  machinery,  with  better  results 
least  waste  of  grain.  Lowest  fuel  cost  for  it  runs  on  Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Distillate,  Gas  or  Alcohol  ana  has  perfect  lubrication.  Lowest  cost  because 
it  delivers  greatest  available  power  per  horse.  A slow  speed,  high  duty  engine.  Starts  easier  and  quicker  than  any  other  engine,  occupies  less  space, 
^ less  cumbersome,  with  less  vibration,  therefore  adapting  it  for  either  stationary,  portable  or  traction  use.  IT  IS  THE  POWER  CONTRACTOR’S 
f AVORrn:  ENGINE.  No  engine  made  has  so  wide  a i^tnge  of  use.  YOU  WILL  MAKE  A MISTAKE  IF  YOU  DO  NOT  WRITE  US  FOR  INFORMATION. 

5/2  H.  P.  single  cylinder.  6 to  20  H.  P.  two  cylinder.  30  to  50  H.  P.  four  cylinder.  State  your  requirements  and  get  our  advise. 
THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Manufacturers,  419  West  15th  St.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A.  This  is  our  58th  year. 
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True 

Conservation 

Conservation  has  become  a watchword  and  is  on  every  tongue.  When  its 
novelty  has  passed  and  we  come  to  consider  its  true  meaning,  we  shall  find  that 
conservation  of  the  resources  of  the  soil  of  our  farm  lands  is  the  most  important 
element  in  the  whole  subject. 

The  American  farmers  have  been  a race  of  unconscious  soil  skinners. 

Now,  we  want  not  only  to  conserve  productivity,  but  to  restore  some  of  that  re- 
moved. We  must  get  down  to  facts. 

One  fact  often  lost  sight  of  is  that  we  can  double  the  value  of  clover  and  farm 
manure  by  supplementing  them  with 

Potash  and  Phosphates 

thus  making  a complete  and  balanced  fertilizer.  This  is  true  soil  building  as  well 
as  plant  feeding.  jt  W;11  pay>  for  potash  Pay8 

We  will  sell  you  Potash  through  your  dealer  or  direct,  in  lots  from  one  bag 
(200  lbs.)  up.  Write  for  prices. 

Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Mi 

Monadnock  Block,  Chicago,  111* 


(200  lbs.)  up.  Write  lor  prices. 

1 GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 


THE 


KIMBALL 


IS  THE  BEST 


ORCHARD 

CUTIVATOR 


ON  EARTH,  is  the  testimony  of 

J.  M.  IRVINE,  Editor  “Fruit-Grower” 

E.  H.  SHEPARD,  Editor  “Better  Fruit” 

A.  P.  BATEIIAM,  Mosier,  Oregon 

DR.  G.  E.  SANDERS,  The  Dalles,  Oregon 

And  thousands  of  other  satisfied  customers.  Send  for  descriptive  circular 

JOHNSTON  & WEBER 

Sole  Distributors  The  Dalles,  Oregon 


No  Better  drown — All  Kinds,  1 and  2 Years  Old 


F'Y^No  Better  drown — All  K 

Irees 

SUNNY  SLOPE  NURSERY,  HANNIBAL,  MISSOURI 


D _ _ _1_  ( 3 to  4 ft.,  $7  per  100 

r eacn  { 2 1«  3 ft.,  $5  Per  100 

_ i 4 to  5 feet,  $14  per  100 
rCar  | 3 to  4 feet,  $10  per  100 


r P _ _ Growers  and  Exporters  of 

Pierre  jeolre  6 dOIl  Fruit  Tree  Stocks,  Ornamentals 

USSY,  CALVADOS,  FRANCE  Forest  Trees,  Etc. 

For  Catalogue  Write  to 

C.  C.  ABEL  & CO.,  Sole  Agents,  110  Broad  St.  NewYork 

Tmnnrt^rs  of  Fruit  and  Nursery  Stock.  Dutch  Bulbs,  Roses,  RAFFIA,  Etc. 


7%  Interest 

| PAYABLE  SEMI-ANNUALLY  | 

Write  The  Fruit-G  rower  about  its 
First  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  in  de- 
nomination of  $100.00.  A Safe  and 
Well  Paying  Investment.  Address 

The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Reliable  Commission  Merchants 


YUILLE-MILLER  CO. 


The  Puyallup  Valley,  which  is  lo- 
cated between  Seattle  and  Tacoma  in 
the  state  of  Washington,  is  the  home 
of  bush  fruits  and  vegetables.  The 
climatic  and  soil  conditions  of  this 
valley  appear  to  be  particularly  well 
adapted  for  the  successful  growing  of 
red  raspberries,  blackberries,  goose- 
berries, curants,  loganberries,  straw- 
berries, rhubarb,  celery,  asparagus 
and  all  classes  of  vegetables. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago, one  or  two 
of  the  farmers  planted  a few  berries, 
largely  Snyder  blackberries  and  what 
is  known  here  as  Antwerp  red  rasp- 
berries. In  those  days  the  farmers  of 
the  valley  were  largely  interested  in 
the  production  of  hops,  but  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  prices  from  year  to  year 
taught  them  the  necessity  of  seeking 
some  new  line  of  industry.  The  berry 
business  proved  quite  successful  as 
long  as  the  local  markets,  chiefly  be- 
ing Tacoma  and  Seattle,  could  take 
care  of  the  supply,  but  as  is  always 
the  case  in  any  community,  if  a few 
of  the  growers  are  making  a profit  out 
of  any  farm  product,  others  will  fol- 
low their  example  and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  until  the  markets  are 
overstocked  unless  something  is  done 
to  expand  them.  This  was  the  condi- 
tion in  the  berry  industry  in  the  Puy- 
allup Valley;  in  fact,  as  the  output  in- 
creased from  year  to  year  the  retail 
price  continued  to  drop  until  the  grow- 
ers were  not  able  to  receive  the  cost 
of  picking  and  the  crates. 

Some  ten  years  ago  the  berry  grow- 
ers of  Puyallup  and  the  berry  growers 
of  Sumner,  two  communities  about 
three  miles  apart,  decided  that  it  was 
necessary  and  advisable  to  organize  a 
fruit  growers’  association.  This  was 
done  and  each  community  marketed 
its  own  products  for  a year  or  two, 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  if  two 
associations  were  better  than  a great 
number  of  shippers  that  one  associa- 
tion would  be  equally  better  than  two. 
With  this  idea  in  view,  the  two  asso- 
ciations were  consolidated  under  the 
name  of  The  Puyallup  and  Sumner 
Fruit  Growers’  Association,  which  was 
incorporated  with  a capital  of  $2,000, 
consisting  of  2,000  shares  of  $1  each. 
This  association  has  continued  in  ex- 
istence up  to  the  present  without  any 
increase  of  capital,  although  the  as- 
sets of  the  association  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $30,000,  .which  has 
been  derived  by  making  a small  levy 
on  each  crate  of  berries  or  other  fruil 
handled  by  the  association. 

In  other  words,  the  association  is 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  market- 
ing the  fruit  and  vegetables  of  the 
growers  at  actual  cost  to  the  growers. 
The  experience  of  the  association  has 
taught  them  that  a flat  rate  of  six 
cents  per  crate  on  the  berries  will 
take  care  of  the  necessary  expense 
incurred  in  carrying  on  the  business. 
The  association  has  been  extremely 
successful  and  now  has  a membership 
of  actual  shippers  of  very  close  to 
seven  hundred.  No  grower  is  permit- 
ted to  own  in  excess  of  fifteen  shares 
of  stock  in  the  association,  which 
costs  $15,  or  $1  per  share.  To  become 
a director  in  the  association  it  is  nec- 
essary to  be  the  owner  of  five  shares 
at  a cost  of  $5,  but  any  member  has 
every  privilege  outside  of  being  elig- 
ible to  being  a director  of  the  asso- 
ciation by  owning  one  share  at  a cost 
of  $1.  The  association  does  not  pay 
any  dividends  on  its  stock  as  it  is  not 
the  desire  of  the  members  to  make  the 
stock  very  desirable.  On  the  other 
hand  the  business  of  the  association 
is  carried  on  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
marketing  their  own  products  at  ac- 
tual cost.  There  is  no  one  thing  that 
causes  more  dissension  in  an  incor- 
porated plant  than  to  have  one  mem- 
ber feel  that  his  neighbor  is  making 
more  money  out  of  the  corporation 
than  he  is.  I believe  that  the  Puyallup 
and  Sumner  Fruit  Growers’  Associa- 
tion eliminates  such  conditions  by  not 
making  the  stock  very  desirable,  and 
the  truth  of  the  mater  is  we  don’t 


need  very  much  capital;  in  fact,  not 
any  more  than  we  now  have. 

We  have  gradually  installed  a can- 
ning plant  which  is  used  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  care  of  the  fruit 
and  vegetables  that  are  not  in  good 
condition  for  distance  shipments.  The 
growers  bring  to  the  association  their 
products.  The  association  is  able  to 
borrow  from  its  own  members  and 
from  local  hanks  a sufficient  sum  of 
money  to  purchase  cans  and  pay  for 
tne  labor.  The  fruit  and  vegetables 
consigned  to  the  cannery  are  put  in 
either  gallon  cans  or  smaller  cans  in 
syrup.  After  they  are  sold,  the  first 
money  paid  out  is  to  those  who  ad- 
vanced sums  to  the  association  to  pur- 
chase the  cans  and  pay  for  the  labor. 
After  this  is  done,  the  balance  is 
equally  distributed  according  to  the 
number  of  pounds  delivered  by  the 
growers,  each  and  every  one  receiv- 
ing the  same  amount  of  money  per 
pound  according  to  the  quality  and 
variety  of  the  fruit  and  vegetables  de- 
livered. As  an  example  of  this,  dur- 
ing the  season  of  1910,  members  of  the 
association  loaned  to  the  association 
about  $17,000,  three  different  banks 
loaned  to  the  association  $35,000,  mak- 
ing a total  of  $52,000  that  the  associa- 
tion was  able  to  borrow  on  its  own 
canned  product  until  the  same  was 
sold,  when  this  money  was  returned 
ro  the  lender  and  the  balance  distrib- 
uted to  the  growers.  Under  condi- 
tions of  this  kind,  the  association  has 
been  able  to  pay  its  members  at  least 
25  cents  fiiore  for  the  soft  berries 
than  they  were  ever  able  to  obtain  by 
selling  the  same  class  of  goods  to 
other  canners.  In  addition  to  this  they 
have  built  up  a plant  of  their  own  in 
which  their  equity  is  very  close  to 
$20,000.  In  other  words,  the  associa- 
tion has  slowly  built  up  a canning 
plant  which  has  entirely  eliminated 
the  middleman  and  has  enabled  them 
to  build  up  a reputation  for  their  own 
goods  so  that  they  are  now  unable  to 
supply  the  markets.  As  an  example  of 
this  healthful  condition,  the  associa- 
tion now  has  booked  orders  for  11,500 
cases  of  gallon  red  raspberries  at  very 
satisfactory  prices  of  1911  crop.  When 
the  reader  understands  that  400 
cases  makes  a carload,  11,500  cases 
means  .in  the  neighborhood  of  thirty 
freight  carloads  of  gallon  cans  of  red 
raspberries,  which  in  itself  is  con- 
siderable of  this  class  of  fruit.  The 
same  healthful  conditions  apply  to 
blackberries,  loganberries,  strawber- 
ries and  such  other  berries  as  are 
grown  to  good  advantage  in  this  val- 
ley. 

The  season  of  1910  was  like  former 
seasons,  the  prices  obtained  being  bet- 
ter than  any  other  year,  or  in  other 
words,  each  year  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  association  the  prices 
have  been  better  than  the  preceding 
year.  Before  the  association  was  or- 
ganized the  entire  output  of  the  en- 
tire valley  was  not  in  excess  of  5,000 
crates  of  berries  and  >the  average 
selling  price  per  crate  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  75  cents.  In  the  year 
1S10  the  association  handled  some- 
thing more  than  80,000  crates  of  red 
raspberries  and  fully  as  many  of 
blackberries  alone.  An  average  crate 
of  red  raspberries  will  contain  about 
twenty-one  or  twenty-two  pounds  net 
of  berries.  An  average  crate  of  black- 
berries will  run  about  two  pounds 
heavier.  This  will  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  quantity  of  berries  grown 
in  the  Puyallup  Valley.  While  the 
average  number  of  crates  per  member 
is  very  small,  yet  this  is  the  very  best 
point  of  the  association,  which  gives 
a grower  of  one  crate  of  berries  the 
same  opportunity  to  find  a good  mar- 
ket as  the  grower  of  5,000  crates  of 
berries,  and  it  is  a well  known  fact 
that  finding  a market  for  the  little 
fellow  is  what  makes  any  community 
prosperous.  If  a small  grower  has  but 
a handful  of  berries  and  cannot  find 
a market  for  them  he  will  certainly 
not  set  out  any  more,  hut  if  his  one 
crate  of  berries  pays  him  a profit  of 


COYNE  BROTHERS 
Handle  All  Kinds  Fruit  and  Produce. 
160  South  Water  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Receivers  all  kinds  fruit  and  produce 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
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Let  the  Brush  Do  Your  Work! 
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You  are  interested  in  the  Brush  Runabout  at  $485  if  it  will  do  your  work — aren’t 
you  ? Is  there  any  better  way  to  prove  to  you  that  it  will, 
than  to  tell  you  what  it  is  doing  for  others? 

Take  the  R.  F.  D.  Carrier  for  example.  You  know  he  must  have  an  absolutely  reliable 
means  of  transportation.  You  know  that  he  must  travel  at  the  lowest  cost  to  make  money.  Do  you 
know  that  R.  F.  D.  Carriers  are  using  Brush  cars  at  less  cost  than  they  formerly  used  horse-drawn 
vehicles  ? Do  you  know  that  they  have  saved  the  original  cost  of  the  car  in  a very  short  time  ? 


Seth  Parsons,  Berlin,  Wis.,  says:— 

“I  make  twenty-five  miles  a day 
on  Jiigh  gear  all  the  way,  in  three  and 
one-half  hours,  making  80  to  100 
stops  on  1J  gallons  of  gasoline.” 


M.  J.  Hoyt,  Olivet,  Mich.,  says : — 

‘‘I  leave  the  post  office  at  9.00 
A.M.  and  return  at  12  or  before — 
26  miles  with  90  stops,  and  do  not 
try  to  go  fast  either.” 


E.  C.  Peterson,  Wausa,  Neb.,  says : — 

‘‘Previous  to  buying  the  Brush  I 
used  a car  of  another  make,  and  find 
I can  now  go  with  ease  where  it  was 
difficult  to  get  through  before.’ 


If  the  Brush  Car  will  do  this  for  them/  why  not  your  work? 


This  car  is  a work-a-day  car.  It  pays  for  itself  because  it 
costs  less  to  operate  and  maintain  than  a horse  and  buggy. 
You  save  this  difference  day  by  day.  Thousands  of  owners 
will  tell  you  their  Brush  cars  are  as  necessary  and  as  pro- 
ductive as  any  implement  they  have  on  their  farm. 

It  is  a pleasure  car,  too — when  its  work  is  done.  It  will 
take  you  anywhere — and  back  again — will  do  it  quicker  than 
a big  car  if  the  road  is  rough,  and  the  way  hard. 

It  is  the  easiest-riding,  most  comfortable  little  car  you 
ever  sat  in.  You  can  easily  prove  that  for  yourself  any  time. 

You  read  about  the  Abernathy  Kids’  trip,  of  course. 


Well,  if  a nine-year-old  boy,  after  three  lessons,  can  drive  a 
Brush  from  New  York  to  Oklahoma  without  trouble,  it 
proves  it  easy  and  simple  to  handle.  Doesn’t  it  ? 

Did  you  read  about  the  Munsey  tour  ? How  the  Brush 
came  through  the  1,550-mile  trip  with  a perfect  score,  when 
more  than  a dozen  big  cars  couldn’t  stand  the  pace  ? That 
shows  dependability.  Doesn’t  it  ? 

These  aren’t  idle  statements.  Every  one  is  capable  of 
proof.  Let  us  send  you  data  proving  our  assertions.  What 
the  Brush  is  doing  for  others  it  might  as  well  do  for  you. 
Write  us  today.  Simply  say — “ Send  proofs.” 


BRUSH  RUNABOUT  COMPANY 


Licensed  under  Selden  Patent 


1289  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


FAVORITE  PRUNING  SAW 


Best  Saw  for  Pruning  Trees.  Mounted  on  pole,  with  teeth  set  so  they  cut  on  downward  stroke, 
and  trees  can  be  pruned  from  the  ground.  Used  and  recommended  by  best  fruit-growers.  Send  for 
descriptive  circular  and  prices.  We  are  headquarters  for 

Fruit  Par All  YinHo  BERRY  boxes  and  crates,  barrels,  bas- 
.TlUll  Ol  JV1IH1S  KETS,  ETC.  Write  for  Prices  on  What  You  Want 

1.  A.  SCHROER  &.  COMPANY  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


The  Holden  Lightning  Tree  Trimmer 

Strong,  keen  blade,  driven  by  sliding  hammer.  Length  of  staff  easily  adjusted  to 
reach  any  part  of  tree.  Cuts  from  under  side  of  limb.  No  stubs,  no  bruising  or 
stripping  down  of  bark,  no  ladders  required.  Light,  rapid,  always  ready;  can't  wear 
out.  Only  tree  trimmer  ever  invented  that  cuts  as  nature  demands.  Send  today  for 
descriptive  circular  and  price.  AGENTS  WANTED. 


J.  W.  HOLDEN  & CO., 


136  E.  Pleasant  St. 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


80  cents  net  there  will  certainly  be 
an  inclination  to  set  out  increased 
acreage  so  as  to  make  a number  of 
times  the  revenue  of  one  crate. 

The  association  furnishes  all  of  the 
fertilizer,  all  of  the  crates  and  any 
money  necessary  to  get  ready  for  the 
crop.  After  the  berries  have  com- 
menced to  come  into  the  association 
a check  of  about  50  cents  per  crate  is 
sent  to  each  grower  every  week.  This 
gives  the  grower  sufficient  money  to 
pay  for  the  picking  and  a little  for 
incidental  purposes.  After  the  re- 
turns begin  to  come  in  more  freely 
from,  the  sale  of  berries,  this  weekly 
payment  is  increased- to  75  cents  or  a 
dollar  per  crate,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
season  all  of  the  money  is  collected 
and  a final  distribution  made.  The 
returns  are  divided  up  into  pools,  a 
sample  of  which  is  submitted  here- 
with. 

Raspberries  1910. 

Raspberry  shipments  1910,  62,471  5/24 


crates. 

Pool  1,  June  10,  cr.  @ $4.40 

j Pool  2,  June  13,  cr.  @ 4.14 

Pool  3,  June  14,  cr.  @ 3.89 

Pool  4,  June  15  and  16,  cr.  . 2.61 
Pool  5,  June  17  to  20  inc.,  cr.  @..  2.15 
Pool  6,  June  21  July  1 inc.,  cr.  @ 1.48 

Pool  7,  July  2 to  18  inc,,  cr.  @ 1.43 

Pool  8,  July  19  to  31  inc.,  cr.  @ . . . 1.51 


Pool  9,  Aug.  1 to  7 inc.,  cr.  @ 1.71 

Pool  10,  Aug.  8 to  12  inc.,  cr.  @. . 2.12 

With  a statement  of  this  kind  each 
grower  can  take  his  receipts  for  the 
berries  and  compare  them  with  the 
statement  rendered  to  ascertain 
whether  his  returns  are  correct. 

There  was  a time  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  industry  when  there  was 
considerable  confusion  as  should  be 
expected  from  a lot  of  farmers,  as 
each  of  them  feels  he  is  getting  the 
worst  of  it,  but  those  conditions  no 
longer  prevail  in  the  Puyallup  Valley 
Association,  ana  on  the  contrary  the 
business  is  carried  along  from  year 
to  year  with  very  little  difficulty.  The 
grower  takes  his  fruit  to  the  receiv- 
ing station  either  at  Puyallup  or  Sum- 
ner and  gets  a receipt  for  it.  He  does 
not  know  where  it  is  going  nor  does 
he  care.  If  the  association  ships  out 
to  various  markets  5,000  crates  of  a 
certain  kind  of  berries  on  a certain 
day,  the  grower  who  delivers  one  of 
those  crates  receives  1-5,000  part  of 
the  total  sum  of  money  derived  for 
the  5,000  crates.  If  each  grower  was 
to  receive  the  money  that  his  crate 
sold  for,  each  grower  would  insist  on 
his  particular  crate  going  to  a par- 
ticular market,  which  would  always 
cause  trouble. 

The  members  of  the  Puyallup  and 


Sumner  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
are  undoubtedly  like  growers  else- 
where. Some  produce  excellent  crops 
and  some  endeavor  to  grow  a crop  of 
hay  and  a crop  of  berries  on  the 
same  acreage.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
point  out  that  this  cannot  be  done 
successfully.  An  average  crop  of  red 
raspberries  in  the  Puyallup  Valley, 
with  any  kind  of  decent  care,  is  400 
crates  of  twenty-one  pounds  to  the 


crate.  The  bush  blackberries  will 
produce  about  the  same  size  crop.  The 
evergreen  blackberry,  which  is  native 
to  this  coast,  will  produce  about  700 
crates  to  the  acre.  With  such  heavy 
yields  the  Puyallup  Valley  berry  grow- 
ers are  enabled  to  compete  very  suc- 
cessfully with  growers  of  the  same 
class  of  fruit  elsewhere.  In  addition 
to  this  the  long  cool  growing  season 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  country,  especi- 
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ally  Western  Washington,  creates  a 
berry  with  a peculiar  texture  so  that 
it  will  ship  to  long  distance  markets 
to  arrive  in  first-class  condition.  As 
an  example  of  this,  a very  large  per- 
centage of  the  red  raspberries  and 
blackberries  are  shipped  at  least  2,000 
miles  by  express  trains  under  refrig- 
eration, and  during  the  season  of  1910 
one  carload  of  red  raspberries  and 
three  carloads  of  blackberries  were 
marketed  fresh  in  Chicago,  all  of 
which  arrived  in  fine  condition.  This 
will  explain  that  our  berries  stand  up 
for  long  distance  shipments  much  bet- 
ter than  any  other  berries  on  the  mar- 
kets. 

The  Puyallup  Valley  growers  make 
quite  an  extensive  industry  of  growing 
rhubarb.  The  soil  appears  to  be  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  for  rhubarb  and 
the  product  appears  to  be  much  ten- 
derer and  of  a better  flavor  than  any 
barb  that  comes  in  competition.  They 
not  only  ship  it  out  fresh  in  large 
quantities,  but  can  it  quite  exten- 
sively. An  average  crop  of  rhubarb 
per  acre  is  about  50,000  pounds.  Of 
course  the  rhubarb,  like  any  other 
product,  requires  considerable  fertil- 
izer. No  grower  can  take  off  con- 
stantly without  putting  back.  Many 
of  our  rhubarb  growers  use  the  liquid 
manure  as  a fertilizer,  which  enables 
them  to  get  quick  returns  and  immedi- 
ate results.  W.  H.  PAULHAMUS. 

it  it 

Fruit  Notes  From  the  Ozarks. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  know  what  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  Ozark 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  to  work  for 
better  transportation  facilities  and  bet- 
ter rates  have  accomplished.  Fruit 
growers  are  not  getting  a just  share 
of  the  profits  in  the  business,  some  of 
the  consumers  are  paying  too  high  a 
price  for  the  fruit,  while  many  people 
who  would  buy  fruit  at  a fair  price  are 
compelled  to  do  without.  Some  grow- 
ers, especially  of  the  more  perishable 
fruits,  such  as  peaches  and  berries, 
lost  money  this  season,  and  this  ap- 
parently through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
but  by  reason  of  transportation  and 
commission  charges  eating  up  more 
than  the  profits.  Commission  men, 
while  possibly  as  honest  as  other 
classes  of  business  men,  have  some 
very  unworthy  representatives.  An 
officer  of  the  Billings  Berry  Growers’ 
Association  once  shipped  a few  sample 
crates  of  fine  berries  to  a commission 
man  in  Kansas  City;  time  of  transit, 
ten  or  twelve  hours;  proceeds,  nit,  and 
a bill  for  express  charges.  A peach 
grower  of  Northern  Alabama,  Mr.  J. 
M.  Elliott,  gives  his  experience  this 
year  in  the  November  number  of  the 
Southern  Fruit  Grower.  He  shipped 
fifteen  cars,  then  finding  the  returns 
were  not  equaling  expenses,  he  let 
the  rest,  about  fifteen  cars,  remain  in 
the  orchard.  The  loss  on  the  fifteen 
cars  shipped  was  $1,400.  These 
peaches  were  shipped  in  ice  cars,  pre- 
cooled before  loading,  and  should  have 
brought  a fair  price.  Yet,  as  Mr.  El- 
liott says,  when  the  railroad,  the  ice- 
man and  the  commission  man  got 
what  they  claimed,  there  was  nothing 
left  for  the  grower. 

The  Billings  Berry  Growers’  Asso- 
ciation took  in  several  new  members 
at  the  last  meeting,  and  now  report  an 
acreage  of  175  acres.  A.  S.  Wallace 
was  elected  secretary,  and  has  already 
placed  an  order  for  two  cars  of  crates 
for  the  association.  If  these  should 
all  be  filled  with  fruit  the  coming  sea- 
son it  would  mean  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  cars  for  Billings. 

Many  families  have  supplied  them- 
selves with  windfall  apples  at  about 
25  cents  a bushel,  and  will  have  plenty 
while  these  last.  Probably  a large 
proportion  of  these  windfalls  will  not 
keep  longer  than  until  midwinter. 

Missouri.  WINN  COMBS. 

^t.  ^ 

California  has  a novelty  in  the  fruit 
growing  line.  It  is  a cherry  tree  in 
Colusa  County  that  blooms  in  Septem- 
ber and  bears  in  December.  The  tree 
is  several  years  old  and  has  been  bear- 
ing for  three  seasons.  The  fruit  is 
large  and  luscious. — L.  L.  DeBra. 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  always 
mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


SMALL  FRUITS 

» » » NOTES  * * * 


It  has  taken  several  years  for  me  to 
learn  how  to  do  thorough  work  in 
labeling  varieties  and  that  nothing 
but  thorough  work  should  be  enter- 
tained by  the  experimenter.  I have 
tried  wooden  signs  of  various  sizes 
and  for  lettering  have  employed  lead 
pencils  and  blue  indelible  ones  and 
none  of  them  has  been  satisfactory.  I 
asked  the  shipping  clerk  of  a whole- 
sale house  what  he  used  for  painting 
addresses  on  boxes.  He  told  me  he 
made  a paint  out  of  coal  oil  and  lamp 
black  and  used  a camel’s  hair  brush, 
such  as  any  drug  store  kept  in  stock. 
Rejoicing  I went  my  way  and  for  one 
five  cents  bought  a box  of  lamp  black 
and  with  another  nickel  a camel’s  hair 
brush.  That  was  certainly  a cheap 
painting  outfit.  I first  tried  it  in  large 
figures  on  the  back  of  the  thirty  odd 
bee  hives  and  the  marks  showed  up 
in  fine  prominence.  I recommend  this 
paint  for  temporary  marking  purposes 
about  the  farm,  such  as  addressing 
crates  and  packages  and  writing  sale 
or  hunting  notices.  Now  after  a year 
I find  some  of  these  figures  as  fresh 
as  ever  and  some  very  dim.  The  dim 
ones  seem  to  be  those  most  exposed 
to  the  sun.  This  year  I am  using  white 
lead  and  oil,  dyed  with  lamp  black,  on 
the  camel’s  hair  brush,  determined  to 
get  the  most  permanent  pigments  1 
can  find. 

I have  been  much  vexed  by  the  fad- 
ing out  of  labels  in  the  strawberry 
fields.  Usually  I re-enforce  the  writ- 
ten signs  with  a book  showing  by  a 
drawing  of  the  rows  the  position  of 
each  kind  in  relation  to  the  others. 
This  I resort  to  when  the  signs  be- 
come indecipherable.  This  year  I have 
increased  the  size  and  strength  of 
sign  boards.  I use  pieces  of  planed 
pine  flooring,  or  something  resem- 
bling that,  an  inch  thick  and  about  12 
to  18  inches  long,  loo  long  a board 
is  in  the  way  of  the  single  tree  and  is 
broken  off  or  knocked  down.  Now 
with  such  material  and  white  lead 
paint,  with  letters  from  one  to  two 
inches  in  height,  that  can  be  read  sev- 
eral rods  away,  I feel  that  at  last  I 
am  putting  things  on  a permanent 
basis.  And  another  point  is  that 
there  should  be  no  delay  in  the  plac- 
ing of  these  signs  and  their  descrip- 
tion in  a book.  The  rush  of  work 
may  bring  forgetfulness  for  a time  and 
then  memory  may  prove  treacherous. 
We  should  be  exceedingly  careful  to 
eliminate  all  element  of  doubt  from 
the  testing  of  new  sorts,  for  it  is  a 
work  of  great  importance. 


‘ — the  easiest  country  to 
make  a living  in  I ever  saw! 

Joe  Ward  of  Paragould,  was  speaking  of  his  part  of  Arkansas  but  if  he  had  been 
telling  about  Arkansas  and  East  Texas  as  a whole,  he  couldn  t have  put  it  better.  If 
you  would  transfer  your  efforts  to  the  cheaper,  richer  land  there,  you  would  be  surprised 
at  the  difference  in  your  income.  The  main  cause  of  the  big  profits  in  Arkansas  and 
East  Texas  is  the  low  price  of  land.  It  stands  to  reason . that  $30  corn  from  3>iU  per 
acre  land  (such  as  Mr.  Hurd  of  Lewisville,  Ark.,  speaks  of  in  our  book)— that 
truck  and  fruit  crops  from  $10  to  $25  per  acre  land  (such  as  Mr.  Story  of  East  A exas 
refers  to)  is  bound  to  get  you  ahead  quicker  than  the  same  crops  from  high,  priced  land, 
where  you  now  are.  I have  known  case  after  case  of  crop  raising  in 

Arkansas  6 E,ast  Texas 

and  East  Texas  are  normal  sections,  like  yours,  with  a normal  chmate  and  no^l  conditions.  AU 
the  staple  crops,  as  well  as  fruits  and  truck,  yield  as  much  or  more  tbere  than  where  you  are,  on 
land  that  cost  a fourth  or  half  as  much  as  yours.  The  climate ]etos  cattle  graze  all  yeau  On ^ the 

Murray  Phillips  farm,  Judge  Stacy  pointed  out  120  cattle  srazmg,  and  sa  d.  thev  found  in 

readv  for  market  in  May  and  they’ve  never  eaten  a gram  of  com,  except  what  they  lound  in 
flefds7 after  crops  had  been  gathered.  They’ll  not  cost  Phillips  more  than  $19  a head  and  will  bring 
$55  to  $63  each.” 

The  big  advantages  of  this  country  are  being  found  out.  Get  there  before  Places 
and  prices  are  boomed.  Hundreds  of  farmers  are  taking  advantage  of  the  cheap 
excursions  twice  each  month  via  Cotton  Belt  Route,  to  look  around  why  not 
you?  Our  booklets  are  the  kind  that  farmers  can  figure  from— chuckful  of  bedrock 
facts  that  are  bound  to  interest  you,  showing  scores  of  actual  crop  growing  scenes. 

Send  for  your  free  copies  while  I have  them.  Write  me  tonight . 

E.  W.  LaBeaume,  G.P.&T.A.,St.L.S.W.Ry„  1426  Pierce  Bldg.,  St.  Lew*.  Mo. 


Alton  Red  Raspberry. 

A subscriber  writes  for  information 
concerning  the  Alton  Red  Raspberry, 
advertised  by  a nurseryman  of  Iowa. 

I take  it  that  this  berry  is  of  too  re- 
cent introduction  for  tests  in  different 
states  to  have  been  conducted.  The 
introductory  circulars  of  the  intro- 
ducer are  gotten  up  in  about  the  finest 
style  of  such  work  it  has  ever  been 
my  experience  to  see.  The  paper,  pic- 
tures, printing  and  seductiveness  of 
the  matter,  combined,  constitute  a 
study  in  fine  art  that  delights  the  eye 
and  demonstrates  how  versatile  and 
clever  is  the  genius  of  some  of  our 
fruit  growers.  If  the  Alton  raspberry 
is  worthy  of  its  elaborate  and  artistic 
presentment  in  paper  and  print,  it 
must  be  a prize  of  high  degree,  but 
many  veteran  horticulturists  are  in- 
clined only  to  sniff  suspiciously  at 
such  alluring  displays  and  call  for  the 
impartial  testimony  of  rigid  tests.  In 
this  case  there  is  also  quite  a wealth 
of  local  testimony  of  a very  convinc- 
ing nature,  but  after  all  is  summed 
up,  wisdom  points  us  again  to  the  well- 
worn  advice  with  which  it  greets  all 
new  aspirants  for  horticultural  hon- 
ors, and  that  is  never  to  invest  heav- 
ily in  novelties  to  which  the  acid  of 
practical  and  extensive  trial  has  not 
been  applied.  It  will  do  no  harm  to 
send  for  one  or  six  or  twelve  plants  of 
the  Alton,  but  beyond  this  I should 
not  venture.  For  aught  I can  see,  all 
that  is  claimed  for  the  Alton  might  be 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Start  Your  Pruning- 

AND  YOU  NEED 

The  Pruning  Book 


The  Fruit-Grower  can  furnish  you  with  the  latest  edition  of  this  great 
book,  by  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey.  It  is  a masterpiece,  and  is  just  the  thing  you 
need  in  your  pruning  work.  You  cannot  afford  to  neglect  pruning  your 
trees — a little  work  now  will  enable  you  to  do  better  spraying,  will  pro- 
duce fruit  larger  and  of  better  color,  and  the  expense  of  harvesting  will 
be  much  less.  There  is  every  reason  why  you  should  prune  your  fruit 
trees  before  spring  growth  begins. 

But,  mind  you:  You  must  know  why  you  prune,  and  the  work  should 

be  done’  right.  If  you  do  not  know,  then  you  need  this  great  book.  This 
book  is  really  worth  $50  to  a man  who  wants  to  properly  care  for  his  trees. 
The  table  of  contents  will  give  you  an  idea  of  its  value.  The  book  is 
divided  into  two  general  divisions — The  Fundamentals,  and  The  Inciden- 
tals. Under  the  former  bead  are  these  chapters: 

The  Principles  of  Pruning: 

Heavy  top-pruning  produces  wood. 
Heavy  root-pruning  lessens  wood. 
Heavy  top-pruning  rejuvenates  the 
plant. 

Pruned  plant  resumes  its  normal  habit. 
Habit  varies  from  youth  to  age. 

One  part  lives  at  expense  of  another. 
Watersprouts  are  results  of  disturbed 
equilibrium. 

Plants'  grow  from  uppermost  buds. 
Heading-in  develops  lateral  buds. 

Effect  of  obstructions. 

Checking  growth  induces  fruitfulness. 
Fruit-bearing  is  determined  by  habit. 
Girdling  and  the  like  are  special  prac- 

Pruning  thins  the  fruit. 

Heading-in  induces  fruitfulness. 

Season  of  pruning  influences  fruitful- 
ness'. 

Pruning  depends  upon  locality  and  cli- 
mate. 

What  influences  the  healing  of  wounds  ! 

Dressings. 

General  law. 


illustrated  by  the 


The  Philosophy  of  Pruning: 

Does  pruning  devitalize  plants? 

The  Fruit-Bnd 

The  bud  and  the  branch. 

The  leaf-bud  and  the  fruit-bud. 

The  fruit-spur  as  illustrated  by  the 
apple. 

The  fruit-spur  as  illustrated  by  the 
pear. 

The  fruit-spur 
plum  and  cherry. 

The  peach  and  the  apricot. 

Gooseberries,  currants  and  junebernes. 
Co-terminal  fruit-bearing. 

Grapes  and  brambles. 

How  to  tell  the  fruit-buds. 

Summary  synopsis  of  the  positions  of 
fruit-buds. 

The  Healing:  of  Wounds 

The  nature  of  the  wound. 

Suggestions  to  the  pruner. 

When  to  cut  the  branches. 

Dressings  for  wounds. 

How  to  make  the  cut. 

The  mending  of  trees. 


Under  the  second  general  division,  “The  Incidentals,  are  discussed 
specific  problems  of  pruning  fruits  of  various  kinds.  . 

This  book  contains  545  pages,  is  fully  illustrated,  and  on  the  whole  is 
a book  that  is  practically  indispensable,  if  one  would  know  how  to  prune 
fruit  trees  for  best  results. 

Price  $1.50  Postpaid 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  anxious  that  its  readers  succeed  in  growing  the 
best  possible  crops  of  fruit,  and  therefore  unhesitatingly  recommends  this 
book  to  them.  It  is  a most  valuable  book,  worth  many  times  the  price 
$1.50,  postpaid.  Send  your  order  today  to 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  Book  Dept.,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


realized  in  the  case  of  the  Cuthbert 
or  Loudon  or  King,  provided  they 
were  given  the  very  best  care,  culti- 
vation and  fertilizing.  There  is  not 
much  doubt  in  my  mind  that  most  any 
of  the  old  standards  can  be  taken  in 
hand  and  treated  in  such  a way  that 
the  average  grower  would  be  ready  to 
believe  it  some  new  and  superior 
kind.  ^ 

New  Red  Raspberry. 

The  debutantes  among  the  red  rasp- 
berries seem  to  outnumber  those  of 
the  black  caps,  and  now  in  addition  to 
all,  we  are  startled  by  no  less  a sight 


than  a brand  new  claimant  among 
them  for  everbearing  honors,  the  first 
of  its  kind,  so  far  as  I can  remember. 
We  have  had  several  everbearing 
blacks  but  no  reds  so  far  as  I can  re- 
call just  now.  This  new  creation  is 
being  sent  out  by  a veteran  nursery- 
man of  New  Jersey,  who  has  been  the 
former  introducer  of  several  varieties 
that  have  become  standards.  We  most 
sincerely  hope  that  the  St.  Regis  will, 
in  extensive  test,  confirm  the  judg- 
ment of  its  introducer  for  such  a 
unique  character  would  he  welcomed 
T, i.  „n  Tiio  ovorhpsrine  blacks  have 
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I Gas — Gasoline- 


I Cheapest  and  host  powor  known.  A 
I erago  cost  one  cent  por  horse  power 
I por  hour.  A superior  standard  of 
I construction  savos  time,  fuol 
I and  repairs.  "Wo  refer  you  to 
I thousands  of  satisfied  cua- 
I toinors.  High  grade  on- 
I gines  our  specialty 
I for  25  years. 


Distillate , 

^Thia 

_ engine 
is  built 
for  those 
who  want  the 
best.  We  fur- 
nish any  size  or 
style;  hopper  jack- 
et or  water  tank  ty^e. 
We  ship  promptly.  Ev- 
erythii  g is  complete. 
Our  prices  are  right. 
Inducements  to  intro- 
duce in  new  localities. 
Write  for  catalog,  stat- 
ing size  wanted. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

16320akland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


1 


,-Gasoline  Engine-, 

Stupendous  offer  on  Schmidt’s  Chilled 
Cylinder  Gasoline  Engine,  8 h.  p.  Absolute 

Free  Trial.  If  you  keep  itsend  only  $7.50.  g§\mm  ha 
Take  long  time  on  the  balance.  Price  same  tty  Wll 
as  to  dealers.  Only  engine  with  a Chilled  g ZmUm 

Cylinder,  the  marvelous  improvement  in  ■ 
gasoline  engines.  Five  years’  guarantee.  Free  book,  “How 
to  Use  Power  on  a Farm.”  Just  send  your  name  and  address 
and  get  books  and  all  particulars  free  on  this  amazing  offer. 
Schmid!  Bros.  Co.  Engine  Works,  Dept.  3329  Davqiporl,  Iowa 


WESTERN  SOFT  PINE 

Berry  Crates 


Nice,  bright,  clean,  fancy  packages. 
Attractive,  light,  strong,  does  not 
split  easily,  and  holds  nails  well. 
What  more  can  you  want?  Get  onr 
carload  price,  delivered  at  your  sta- 
tion. 

WASHINGTON  MILL  CO. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 


Fruit  Trees 

Season  1910-1911 

The  kind  fruit-growers  like  to 
plant.  The  best  commercial  varie- 
ties to  select  from. 

W.  C.  HOPSON 

MILTON,  - OREGON 


Strawberry  Plants 


Send  $2.50  for  1,000  plants— 
Excelsior,  Klondyke,  Aroma, 
Gandy,  etc. 

Thes'e  plants  all  grown  on 
fresh  new  land;  are  healthy  and 
strong. 


JOHN  LIGHTFOOT,  East  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


JUNIOR 

PRESS 

Davis  Pat. 


Our  catalog  of 
fruit  g r o w e r s’ 
supplies  for  the 
asking. 

BACON  & CO. 

APPLETON,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  and  WINE 

Presses 

Hand  and  Power.  Cataloi 
Free.  Manufactured  by 

The  G.  J.Emeny  Co.,  Fulton,  N.  Y, 


Davis  Wire  Fruit  Tree 

PROTECTOR 

is  made  about  18  inches  high,  4 
inches  in  diameter,  and  protects 
trees  against  rabbits.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  in  use  in  all  parts  of 
the  U.  S.  Cheap;  lasts  years. 
Write  for  prices  to 

JOHN  W.  DAVIS,  JR., 
Clarksville,  - Missouri. 


_ TwoHundred  Thousand 

Lusty,  Healthy,  Mountain-Grown  Trees— 
June  Buds  and  Two-Year-Olds.  Elberta 
and  All  Leading  Commercial  Varieties. 
WRITE  FOR  BARGAIN  PRICES 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES 

801  Mission  Ridge  CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


P A TF'AJTC  That  Pf0tect  and  Pay 

A J.  Tv  I w I ^ Send  Sketch  or  Model  for 
FREE  SEARCH 

BOOKS,  ADVICE,  SEARCHES  AND  rnrr 

biglistofinventionswanted  r nLL 

Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer,  Washington,  D.  C, 


never  become  popular  or  commercially 
profitable  and  we  hear  little  about  any 
of  them.  The  standard  aorta  often  put 
forth  beautiful  aprays  of  extra  sized 
berries  on  new  shoots  that  have  come 
from  the  roots  and  these  are  found 
till  along  in  the  fall. 

A true  everbearer  of  any  kind  of 
small  fruit,  however,  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  that  we  now 
know  restrict  the  field  of  usefulness 
of  the  everbearing  strawberry.  Our 
climate  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  with 
its  intense  heat  and  protracted  drouths 
is  a factor  that  interposes-  obstacles 
to  the  everbearer,  insurmountable  by 
the  grower  who  merely  pursues  aver- 
age market  methods  of  culture.  I 
would  not  say  that  intensive  and  scien- 
tific culture  will  not  largely  overcome 
these  obstacles;  I am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve they  will,  but  for  a time,  at  least, 
tlie  culture  of  such  sorts  will  become 
the  work  of  specialists.  Another  thing 
we  must  sadly  admit  in  our  attempts 
to  coerce  nature  to  violate  the  seasons 
and  that  is  it  requires  the  youthful 
vigor  of  spring  and  the  peculiar  touch 
of  a June  sun  to  impart  the  juiciness 
and  high  flavor  of  a perfect  berry.  The 
cooler  soil  and  more  distant  sun  of 
fall  simply  cannot  do  this  miracle  and 
thus  we  see  that  though  we  can  drive 
jaded  nature  beyond  the  limits  she  has 
set  for  herself,  we  cannot  make  her 
respond  with  the  same  spontaneity  or 
high  quality  of  her  gifts  as  she  is  will- 
ing to  do  when  not  under  compulsion. 
She  is  willing  enough  to  permit  man 
to  exact  more  of  her  in  season,  hut  out 
of  season  she  is  naturally  rebellious. 
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Crosses  Among  Red  Raspberries. 

Some  time  ago  the  New  York  sta- 
tion distributed  some  promising 
crosses  of  standard  reds  among  the 
growers  of  that  state,  hut  so  far  I 
have  no  report  from  them.  Crossing 
and  hybridizing  can  be  made  a great 
feature  of  the  state  experiment  sta- 
tions and  doubtless  will  as  they  gather 
more  strength.  I have  before  reported 
that  the  Ruby  red  is  quite  productive 
but  so  poor  in  quality  that  it  is  out- 
lawed from  good  society.  The  Worthy 
has  done  well  here — a standard  size 
berry  of  good  color  and  flavor,  but 
why  it  has  not  become  better  dissem- 
inated I cannot  say.  Maybe  the  nur- 
series, of  whom  the  most  do  not  cata- 
logue it,  are  responsible.  It  originated 
in  New  England  and  was  introduced 
by  Hale,  the  orchardist.  The  Illinois 
experiment  sub-station  speaks  favor- 
ably of  it.  I shall  test  it  on  a larger 
scale.  The  Iowa  or  Eaton  is  a notably 
large  berry  of  good  color  and  flavor, 
but  of  too  dwarfish  a growth  to  ever 
be  popular.  The  berries,  too,  seem  to 
be  subject  to  a slimy  mould  or  rot  that 
I have  never  seen  on  any  other  va- 
riety. A cross  between  it  and  such  a 
rampant  grower  as  the  Manitou  might 
produce  results  of  value.  I have  never 
heard  that  the  Haymaker,  purple,  was 
any  more  hardy  than  its  brother  hy- 
brids, but  the  one  old  bush  that  sur- 
vives out  of  my  first  purchase  has 
been  the  only  purple  or  the  only  one 
of  the  blackcap  family  to  pass  the 
winter  without  more  or  less  dead 
canes.  This  is  just  the  trait  that  is 
most  urgently  demanded  among  rasp- 
berries and  if  it  be  inherent  in  the 
Haymaker  it  ought  to  be  transmissible 
to  other  kinds  by  crossing.  In  other 
respects  this  hush  produces  berries  in 
the  usual  abundance  but  a grade 
smaller  than  the  Columbian. 
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Pruning  Purple  Raspberries. 

I apprehend  that  few  of  us  prune 
the  purples  closely  enough  for  them 
to  show  their  highest  class  berries. 
The  Columbian  dies  back  as  regularly 
as  do  the  blackcaps,  although  its  huge 
canes  look  like  they  should  be  more 
resistant.  It  always  atones  in  more  or 
less  degree  for  this  weakness  by  send- 
ing up,  shoots  from  the  roots  that  bear 
long  sprays  of  fine  berries.  This  is  a 
valuable  characteristic  and  can  be 
demonstrated  to  best  advantage  by 
cutting  off  all  the  old  canes  close  to 
the  ground.  I advise  the  planting  of 
some  purples,  for  they  are  heavier 
bearers  than  either  reds  or  blacks  and 
their  ability  to  fruit  on  new  shoots 
makes  them  surer.  While  they  do  not 


sell  so  well  as  the  others,  customers 
are  glad  enough  to  get  them  when  ber- 
ries run  scarce.  They  are  fine  ean- 
ners.  That,  the  death  of  canes  is  due 
to  drying  out  and  not  to  freezing  is 
proven  by  the  behavior  of  purple  canes 
that  appear  to  have  died  almost  to  the 
ground.  When  the  buds  put  forth  in 
the  spring  they  appear  all  at  once  on 
the  green  wood  and  then  for  quite  a 
long  while  they  will  continue  to  climb 
into  the  region  of  what  seems  totally 
dead  wood,  pushing  out.  slowly  and 
apparently  with  great  effort  as  if  the 
sap  was  finding  its  way  up  through 
cells  drained  of  their  juices  but  still 
capable  of  resuscitation.  I have 
watched  sap  thus  climb  into  wood  that 
seemed  withered  and  dry  beyond  re- 
demption. 
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Black  Raspberries  Don’t  Look  Well. 

My  last  spring’s  planting  of  black- 
caps is  not  showing  up  favorably. 
There  appears  to  he  a tendency  for  the 
stock  to  grow  weaker.  My  theory  is 
that  this  is  due  to  leaving  a part  of 
the  old  cane  on  the  growing  tip,  as  is 
usually  done.  This  piece  of  old  cane 
no  doubt  carries  the  germs  and 
spores  of  the  hereditary  enemies  of 
the  raspberry  and  inoculates  the  grow- 
ing shoot  that  comes  up  in  the  spring. 
I notice  that  late  in  the  summer  the 
canes  are  sometimes  almost  entirely 
defoliated  by  mildews  and  other  fungi, 
which,  of  course,  is  very  devitalizing 
and  ill  prepares  them  for  withstanding 
the  ordeal  of  winter.  Spraying  should 
be  an  effective  preventive  and  I be- 
lieve the  time  will  come  when  spray- 
ing the  small  fruits  will  he  considered 
as  indispensable  for  best  results  as 
spraying  the  fruit  trees.  I hope  read- 
ers of  The  Fruit-Grower  will  do  some 
experimenting  along  this  line  next 
spring.  Hereafter  in  digging  rooted 
tips  I shall  be  careful  to  cut  off  the 


old  cane  too  close  to  the  young  crown 
for  mildews  and  anthracnose  to  have 
room  to  survive;  or  this  operation 
could  be  done  after  the  tips  are  set,  if 
found  more  convenient,  for  the  piece 
of  old  cane  that  is  commonly  left  on 
is  convenient  as  a handle  to  the  tip. 

These  young  bushes  of  mine,  in  the 
latter  part  of  summer,  lost  their  leaves 
to  a greater  extent  than  I ever  saw 
before  and  their  feeble-looking  condi- 
tion alarms  me  for  their  powers  «f  re- 
sisting the  drying  sun  and  winds  of 
winter. 
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Sawdust  as  a Mulch. 

A subscriber  from  Boyne  City, 
Mich.,  writes  to  ask  about  the  result  of 
mulching  with  sawdust  which  I an- 
nounced my  purpose  of  doing  in  1907. 
Straw  costs  him  six  to  ten  dollars  per 
ton,  while  he  can  get  sawdust  for  the 
hauling  of  it  two  miles.  I did  try 
sawdust  both  on  strawberries  and 
raspberries  and  successfully  so  far  as 
I could  observe.  Cei  tainly  no  damage 
was  done,  for  the  plants  thus  mulched 
did  as  well  as  the  others.  Still  I hesi- 
tate to  advise  the  use  of  sawdust  on 
a large  scale  as  authorities  generally 
reject  it.  The  objection  is  that  the 
wood  juices  in  the  sawdust,  especially 
in  green  dust,  ferment  and  poison  the 
soil.  This  certainly  is  applicable  to 
green  sawdust  used  as  a manure  or 
fertilizer,  but  it  might  not  apply,  or 
surely  not  in  the  same  degree,  to  a 
mulch.  I advise  the  writer  to  experi- 
ment with  a part  of  his  planting  and 
for  my  part  I shall  try  it  again  in 
wider  scope.  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 
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EACH  AND  APPLE  TREES 

For  FALL  or  SPRING  Planting 

PRICES  RIGHT-STOCK  RIGHT 

MYER  & SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


CANNING  FACTORIES  FOR  SALE 

Make  you  $25  to  $200  a day.  For  Farm, 
Large  Communities  or  Towns.  Fifteen 
Sizes.  Prices  from  $85.00  to  $850.00. 


Capacities  as  high  as  9000  cans  tomatoes  or 
vegetables,  or  20,000  cans  fruit  in  ten  hours. 
TERMS:  Cash  or  on  2 or  3 yearly  payments. 
If  you  want  to  buy  write  for  my  Booklet. 
THOS.  M.  BROWN,  Springfield,  Missouri 
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Close  Markets 
and  Low  Freight 
Rates 


An  Acre  and  Up  Buys 
Commercial  Orchard 
-*•  yTrads  in 

A/irgmia 


NewYorkCity 
and  the  other 
great  markets 
are  but  twelve 
hours  away — 
apples  can  be 
snipped  to 
New  York  for 
less  than  10c 
a bushel  box. 

You  Can  Grow 
Apples  Here 

with  less  effort 
and  at  much 
lower  co  stthan 
other  regions,  because 
nature  provides  suffi- 
cient rainfall,  45  inches  per 
annum,  to  obviate  the  ex- 
pense of  artificial  irrigation. 

There  are  Everywhere  Springs  and  Streams  of  the  Purest  Water 
for  All  Purposes 

The  Virginia  Apple  Orchard 

— ■ ISA  MONEY  MAKER 

Virginia  has  just  harvested  the  largest  apple  crop  in  her  history, 
which  will  bring  the  growers  over  $5,000,000  revenue,  this  year.  We 
have  high  grade  apple  lands  in  the  Shenandoah  and  Roanoke  Valleys 
and  the  Piedmont  Section,  which  can  be  sold  from  $5.00  per  acre  and  up 
in  tracts  of  100  to  10,000  acres  or  more.  Virginia  apples  are  unsur- 
passed in  flavor,  size  and  color  and  Virginia  stands  third  among  the 
states  in  apple  production.  Write  for  prices  and  complete  lists  of  prop- 
erties with  attractive  booklets  and  copy  of  our  Homeseekers’  Guide. 

irTCT'T  17TT>  /''•TXTT  A LOW  HOMESEEKER’S  RATES 
V lal  1 V lKAjliN  1 A.  FROMWESTandNORTHWEST 

You  will  find  the  Virginia  apple  and  farm  possibilities  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  big  Apple  and  Fruit  Number  of  the  SOUTHERN 
HOMESEEKERS’  AND  INVESTORS’  GUIDE.  It  tells  all  about  ' 
what  is  being  done  today  by  men  under  ordinary  conditions 
It  will  give  you  proof  of  the  strong  statements  above,  and 
will  enable  you  to  judge  whether  or  not 
you  can  come  to  this  region  and  at  a 
small  investment  buy  a tract,  the 
income  of  which  will  make  you  in 
dependent  for  life. 


Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and 
mail  it  to  us  today,  so  we  may 
forward  immediately  your 
copy  of  this  big  interest- 
ing book,  without  cost 
or  obligation. 
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THE  FARM 
BEAUTIFUL 


A Department  Devoted  to 
the  Best  Interests  of  Farmers 
and  Other  Country  Dwellers 
in  Aiding  them  to  Arrange 
their  Lands  and  Dwellings 
for  Convenience  and  Beauty 


Suggestions  for  the  Arrangement  of 

the  Grounds  of  a Farm  in  Indiana. 

A reader  living  near  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  has  purchased  a tract  of 
about  forty  acres  which  he  intends  to 
use  for  farm  purposes.  Of  this  area 
he  wishes  to  devote  a certain  attrac- 
tive portion  to  house,  stable  and  home 
grounds.  This  particular  piece  of 
land  is  somewhat  elevated,  possesses 
a few  good  trees,  is  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  wide  and  four  hundred  feet 
long,  and  extends  east  and  west,  with 
the  east  boundary  bordering  the  high- 
way. As  there  seems  to  be  no  un- 
usual factor  to  consider,  the  solution 
will  depend  upon  the  adaptation  of 
our  established  principles. 

As  in  all  such  problems,  it  is  neces- 
sary first  of  all  to  locate  the  house. 
The  existence  of  natural  trees  as  well 
as  the  character  of  the  topography 
make  it  desirable  to  place  it  at  some 
distance  from  the  highway.  It  is  also 
well  in  such  a case,  in  order  to  secure 
privacy  and  seclusion,  to  have  a con- 
siderable setback.  In  this  particular 
instance  it  seems  good  to  locate  the 
house  about  two  hundred  feet  from 
the  highway  and  about  fifty  feet  from 
the  north  boundary  of  the  area  re- 
served for  the  home  grounds.  The  po- 
sition in  relation  to  this  latter  bound- 
ary is  determined  by  consulting  sev- 
eral factors.  First,  it  is  desirable  to 
secure  as  much  open  space  to  the 
south  of  the  house  as  is  possible,  for 
here  it  is  that  the  living  lawn  should 
be.  It  is  necessary  to  select  such  a 


path  across  its  expanse.  So  much  for 
the  drives  and  walks. 

Next  in  appropriateness  is  a con- 
sideration of  the  divisions  of  the 
house,  their  position  and  relationship 
to  one  another  and  to  the  parts  of  the 
grounds.  The  entrance  is  on  the  north 
to  connect  with  the  drive;  the  kitchen 
is  placed  on  the  northwest  corner  to 
connect  with  the  service  yard  and  to 
be  well  related  to  tnu  dining  room, 
which  occupies  the  southwest  corner; 
the  living  room  is  situated  on  the 
southeast  corner,  being  well  related 
to  sunlight  and  overlooking  the  lawns; 
and  the  parlor  is  on  the  northeast 
corner,  being  directly  connected  with 
the  entrance  and  having  a pleasant 
outlook  over  the  living  grounds.  In 
certain  respects  this  is  not  an  ideal 
arrangement,  but  on  the  whole  it 
seems  to  be  as  good  as  can  be  done 
under  the  circumstancees. 

As  for  the  grounds,  they  are  divided 
into  lawns  and  service  yard  or  clothes 
yard.  The  latter  is  very  compact  and 
occupies  the  minimum  amount  of 
space.  It  is  placed  to  the  west  of  the 
kitchen  and  between  it  and  the  stable 
This  renders  it  accessible  for  use  and 
keeps  it  from  intruding  upon  the  liv- 
ing grounds.  The  lawns  occupy  the 
remainder  of  the  space,  extending 
without  interruption,  except  for  the 
existing  trees,  from  the  highway  to 
the  west  boundary  of  the  area.  The 
trees  naturally  form  two  units,  or 
cells,  one  of  which  cells  can  be  used 
I as  a living  lawn  and  the  other  as  a 


A Warm,  Comfortable  Snow-Excluder 
—and  It’s  the  Famous  “Ball-Band” 


The  BED  “Ball-Band”  trade-mark  is  looked  tor  by  8,000,000  people  who  want  the  most  wear, 
the  most  comfort  and  the  most  satisfaction  in  Rubber  footwear. 

The  price  of  crude  rubber  is  more  than  double  what  it  was  only  a short  time  ago,  owing  to 
the  heavy  demand  from  the  automobile  tire  and  similar  industries. 

The  temptation  is  strong  for  unscrupulous  manufacturers  to  cheapen  the  quality  of  their 
product  by  introducing  a large  proportion  of  Inferior  compounds. 


But  “Ball-Band”  goods  will  always  be  maintained  at  the  highest 
Standard  possible.  True,  we  make  only  a fraction  of  the  profit  we 
might  have,  but  we  sell  to  a great  army  of  people  who  will  take  no  sub- 
stitute, and  to  thousands  of  their  friends  each  year  as  well. 

The  BED  "Ball-Band”  is  your  protection  if  you  want  most  value 
for  your  money. 

“Ball-Band”  products— arctics,  boots,  all-knit  wool  boots  and 
—are  for  sale  by  45,000  dealers. 

Some  dealers  sell  other  brands,  too.  So  be  sure  to  look  for 
BED  “Ball-Band”  trade-mark.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply 
you,  write  us,  mentioning  his  name. 


Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg,  Co» 

Mishawaka,  Indiana 


ANYBODY 
CAN  LAY  IT. 


Rubber  Roofing 


Warranted  For  Twenty -Five  Years. 

rnrinilT  BA  in  To  Any  Station  East  of  Rocky  Moun- 
rKtlbnl  rAIU  tains,  except  Texas,  Colo- 
rado, New  Mexico,  N.  Dakota,  S.  Dakota,  Wyoming, 
Montana.  Special  prices  to  these  states  on  request. 

OSE-PLY  ....  Weighs  35  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  91>10  per  roll. 

TWO-PLY  Weighs  45  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  91.30  per  roll. 

THKEE-PLY  • Weighs  65  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  91.50  per  roll. 

TERMS  CASH:  We  save  you  the  wholesalers’  and  retailers’  profit.  These 

special  prices  only  hold  good  for  immediate  shipment. 

indestructible  by  Heat.  Cold.  Sun  or  Rain. 

Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  refer  you  to  Southern  Illinois  National  Bank* 

CENTURY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Dept.  955,  East  St.  Louis.  Ills. 


position  as  will  avoid  the  destruction' 
of  any  of  the  trees.  Finally,  it  is  es- 
sential that  there  be  enough  space  be- 
tween the  bouse  and  the  north  bound- 
ary for  an  entrance  drive  and  turn. 
As  for  the  stable,  it  is  placed  in  the 
extreme  northwest  corner,  more  than 
one  hundred  feet  distant  from  the 
house.  For  this  location  there  are 
several  reasons:  There  is  need  for 

only  one  drive,  there  is  good  connec- 
tion with  the  house,  there  is  an  unin- 
terrupted use  of  the  grounds  for  their 
various  purposes,  and  the  stable  thus 
placed  makes  the  least  possible  in- 
trusion upon  the  scene. 

With  regard  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  walks  and  drives:  The  main  drive 
would  skirt  the  north  boundary,  leav- 
ing just  enough  space  for  a screen 
planting  of  shrubs.  It  would  turn  in 
to  meet  the  entrance,  turn  out  again, 
and  continue  with  diminished  width 
to  the  stable.  This  drive  would  com- 
bine with  itself  an  entrance  walk 
which,  unless  there  was  some  local 
need,  would  be  the  only  one  required. 
It  would  be  a pity  indeed  to  destroy 
the  unity  of  the  lawn  by  leading  a 


tennis  or  recreation  lawn.  These  have 
good  exposure  to  sunshine  and 
warmth,  surround  three  sides  of  the 
house  and  are  overlooked  by  all  the 
living  rooms. 

As  for  planting,  it  is  needed  for 
protection,  to  provide  enclosure,  to 
furnish  screening,  to  connect  the 
house  with  its  site,  and  to  afford 
beauty.  There  should  be  boundary 
plantations  of  mixed  shrubs  along  the 
highway,  along  the  south  side  and 
across  the  west  end.  There  should 
be  trees  and  shrubs  along  the  drive  to 
separate  it  and  screen  it  from  the 
lawn.  Around  the  service  yard  there 
should  be  a mass  planting  of  trees  and 
shrubs  to  screen  it  from  view.  Against 
the  foundation  of  the  house  should  be 
massed  shrubs  and  vines  to  harmoni- 
ously unite  it  with  its  site.  About  the 
borders  of  the  lawn  there  should  be 
suitable  shade  and  ornamental  trees 
to  add  their  serviceableness  and 
beauty  to  the  grounds.  As  for  the 
lawn  itself,  it  should  be  kept  broad 
and  open.  If  there  is  a love  for  flow- 
ers, they  might  well  be  placed  against 
some  shrubbery,  as  that  along  the 


south  boundary.  To  accomplish  all 
these  results  plants  may  be  carefully 
selected  from  the  lists  given  below. 

List  of  Plants — Large  Trees. 

Acer  saccharum.  Sugar  Maple. 

Aesculus  Hippocastanum,  Horse- 
Chestnut. 

Fraxinus  Americana,  White  Ash. 

Quircus  Palustris,  Pin  Oak. 

Tilia  Americana,  American  Linden. 

Ulmus  Americana,  American  Elm. 

Small  Trees. 

Cercis  canadensis.  Red  Bud. 

Cladrastis  lutea,  Yellowwood. 

Cornus  florida,  Flowering  Dogwood. 

Crataegus  cordata,  Washington 
thorn. 

Magnolia  conspicua,  White  Mag- 
nolia. 

Magnolia  soulangeana. 

Pyrus  spectabilis,  Chinese  Flower- 
ing Apple. 

Sorbus  Americana,  Mountain  Ash. 

Shrubs. 

Aralia  pentaphylla. 

Berberis  Thunbergii,  Japanese  Bar- 
berry. 

Cornus  mas.  Cornelian  Cherry. 


“ONE  FOR  ALL,”  No.  1 

Wool  Grease,  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Lime  and 
Sulphur.  Both  a Contact  and  Poison 
Spray.  An  Insecticide  and  Fungicide. 

Positively  the  Only  Thing  Needed  for  al  1 Pests  or  Fungus 

A tonic  for  vegetation.  Sick  trees  made  well ; 
old  trees  rejuvenated  to  youthful  vigor  ; better 
foliage;  larger  and  more  abundant  fruit.  Neither 
sucking  or  chewing  insects  nor  fungus  will  attack 
wood  that  has  “One  For  All”  v.pon  it.  After  one 
fall  spraying  no  dormant  spraying  will  be  needed. 
Spraying  confined  to  the  growing  season.  Scale 
exterminated.  Positive  evidence  from  practica 
growers  furnished  upon  application. 

Prices,  F.  O.  B.  New  York 


Barrels,  425  lbs 05c.  per  lb. 

y2  Bbls.,  200  lbs 05J4 

100  lbs 06 

50  lbs 06 lA 

25  lbs 08 


MANHATTAN  OIL  COMPANY 


Established  1852 


49  Front  Street 


New  York 


INSIDE 

INFORMATION 

Owing  to  the  high  ' 
'rtprice  of  cotton  a 
many  over-, 
are  now  being 
made  of  light 
weight,  inferior 
materials.  In 

FIT2 

OVERALLS 

you  get  the  same 
cloth,  careful 
workmanship  and 
size  you  did  two 
years  ago.  Do  not 
accept  any  gar- 
ment just  as  good.  | 
Insist  on  Fitz’s . 
Bnrohatn-Hanna-MoDger  | 
DRV  goods  co. 
Kansas  City,  Mo- 


Make  Your  Own  Ferfilizer 

ut  Small  Co9t  with 

WILSON'S  PHOSPHATE  MILLS 

Fromlto40H.P.  Also  Bone 
Cutters,  hand  and  power 
for  the  poultrymen;  grit 
and  shell  mills,  farm  feed 
mills,  family  grist  mills, 
scrap  cake  mills.  Sendfor 
catalog. 

2>  Wilson  Bros.,  Sole  Mfrs.,  Easton,  Pi. 


STEEL  WIND  MILLS. $12.75 
STEEL STOCKTANKS  2.70 

Buy  from  Factory  Catalog  Free. 
The  Ottawa  Mfg.  Co-,  Oitawa.  Ka. 


Writing  advertisers,  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 
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Cornus  Sibirica,  Red-twigged  Dog- 
wood. 

Diervilla  Candida,  Weigela. 

Diervilla  Eva  Rathke. 

Euonymus  atropurpureus.  Burning 
Bush. 

Forsythia  Fortunii. 

Forsythia  suspensa,  Golden  Bell. 

Hibiscus  Syriacus,  Althea. 

Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora, 
Hydrangea. 

Kerria  Japonica,  Corchorus. 

Ligustrum  Ibota,  Asiatic  Privet. 

Lonicera  Morrowi,  Bush  Honey- 
suckle. 

Philadelphus  coronarius,  Mock  Or- 
ange. 

Rhodotypos  kerriodies,  White  Ker- 
ria. 

Rhus  cotinus,  Smoke  Tree. 

Ribes  aureum,  Missouri  Currant. 

Rosa  rugosa,  Japanese  Rose. 

Sambucus  Canadensis,  Elder. 

Spiraea  Thunbergii. 

Spiraea  Van  Houttei. 

Symphoricarpos  racemosus,  Snow- 
berry. 

Syringa  vulgaris,  Lilac. 

Viburnum  opulus,  High  Bush  Cran- 
berry. 

Viburnum  plicatum,  Japanese  Snow- 
ball. 

Vines  and  Climbers. 

Akebia  quinata,  Akebia. 

Clematis  paniculata. 

Lonicera  Halliana,  Hall’s  Honey- 
suckle. 

Rambler  Roses. 

Wistaria  Chinensis,  Wistaria. 

Hardy  Flowers. 

Altharea  rosea,  Hollyhock. 

Anthemis  tinctoria.  Chamomile. 

Aquilegia  caerulea  hybrida,  Colum- 
bine. 

Aster  Novae  Angliae,  New  England 
Aster. 

Boltonia  latisquama,  False  Chamo- 
mile. 

Campanula  persicifolia.  Peach-leav- 
ed Campanula. 

Coreopsis  lanceolata,  Hardy  Coreop- 
sis. 

Delphinium  hybridum,  Larkspur. 

Dianthus  barbatus,  Sweet  William. 

Dianthus  plumarius,  Scotch  Pink. 

Digitalis  purpurea.  Foxglove. 

Gaillardia  aristata,  Blanket  Flower. 

Geranium  sanguineum,  Cranesbill. 

Helianthus  mollis,  Hairy  Sunflower. 

Hemerocallis  flava.  Lemon  Day  Lily. 

Hibiscus  moscheutos,  Swamp  Rose 
Mallow. 

Iberis  Tenoreana,  Hardy  Candytuft. 

Iris,  German. 

Liatris  pycnostachya,  Blazing  Star. 

Malva  moschata,  Mallow. 

Monarda  didyma.  Bee  Balm. 

Oenothera  Youngii,  Sundrops. 

Paeonia  albiflora,  Peony. 

Papaver  orientale,  Oriental  Poppy. 

Phlox  paniculata.  Hardy  Phlox. 

Phlox  subulata,  Moss  Pink. 

Prethrum  roseum,  Pyrethrum. 

Pyrethrum  uliginosum. 

Spiraea  Aruncus,  Goat’s  Beard. 

Veronica  longifolia  var.  subsessilis, 
Veronica. 

DANIEL  A.  CLARKE. 

’Ssjifc 

Recent  Bulletins. 

Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  410.— -Potato 
Culls  as  a Source  of  Industrial  Alco- 
hol: With  a general  discussion  of  the 
availability  of  other  wastes.  This  bul- 
letin has  been  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose of  outlining  the  conditions  which 
must  be  considered  before  attempting 
to  make  denatured  alcohol,  and  to  give 
in  detail  the  practical  methods  for  the 
manufacture  of  alcohol  from  potatoes. 
It  can  be  had  free  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

North  Carolina  Experiment  Station 
Bulletin  No.  209. — -Self-Sterility  of  the 
Scuppernong  and  Other  Muscadine 
Grapes,  by  F.  C.  Reimer  and  L.  R. 
Detjen. 

North  Carolina  Experiment  Station 
Bulletin  No.  208. — Fig  Culture  in  North 
Carolina,  by  F.  C.  Reimer.  This  is  a 
complete  manual  on  the  growing,  har- 
vesting and  marketing  of  figs. 

From  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station  have  just  been  issued  the  fol- 
lowing bulletins:  No.  196,  Opportuni- 

ties for  Profitable  Farming  in  North- 
ern Wisconsin,  by  E.  J.  Delwiche;  No. 
197,  Methods  of  Paying  for  Milk  at 
Cheese  Factories,  by  S.  M.  Babcock, 


T ons  of  Money  Saved 

by  Wearers  of  STEEL  SHOES! 


Write  today 
for  b o o k. 
“The  Solo 
of  Steel.’' 


You  can  positively  save  from  $5  to  $10  a year  and  get  more  good  wear,  more 
solid  comfort,  more  health-protection  out  of  Steel  Shoes  than  from  leather-  loled 
work  shoes  or  rubber  boots.  Thousands  are  wearing  Si<  «-1  Shoes  today,  saving  im- 
mense sums  of  money.  Every  wearer  will  tell  you  they  are  easier  on  the  feet,  light- 
er, more  healthful  and  durable  than  the  best  all-leather  work  shoes  that  money  can 
buy.  Absolutely  the  best  farm  shoe  in  existence. 

Better  Than  the  Best  Leather-Soled  Shoes — Feel  Better, 
Fit  Better,  Wear  Better,  Look  Better! 


If  you  will  put  a pair  of  Steel  Shoes  on  your  feet  -even  for  five  minutes  -the  shoes  will  do  th<  r<  » ti,<  , will  mi r 
prise  and  delight  you  with  their  lightness,  neatness  and  comfort— their  astounding  durability.  They  will  literally  sell 
themselves! 

Hence  T am  making  this  special  Free  Examination  Offer,  merely  asking  you  to  send  me  the  price,  while  you  are 
"sizing  up"  the  shoes.  If  they  fail  to  convince  you  immediately,  you  can  simply  notify  me  to  send  for  them  at  my 
expense  and  the  money  will  be  refunded  at  once. 


One  Pair  Out- 
wears 3 to  6 
of  All-Leather 
Shoes— Saves 
$5  to  $10  a Year 

Steel  Shoes  are  the  strongest  and  easiest  working 
shoes  made.  There  is  no  need  of  breaking  in.  Com- 
fortable from  the  first  moment  you  put  them  on.  Easy 
to  put  on  or  take  off.  Impossible  to  get  out  of  shape. 
We  could  not  afford  to  make  you  this  special  offer  if 
we  were  not  confident  that  our  Steel  Shoes  are.  just 
what  you  need.  You  run  absolutely  no  risks,  no  trou- 
ble on  your  part.  All  we  ask  is  that  you  try  on  a 
pair  of  Steel  Shoes  before  you  buy  any  other  style  of 
working  shoes!  You  will  wonder  how  you  ever  did 
without  Steel  Shoes  this  long. 

Steel  Shoes  Explained 

Here  is  the  way  Steel  Shoes  are  made:  The  uppers 
are  made  of  a superior  quality  of  leather,  as  water- 
proof as  leather  can  be  tanned.  This  leather  is  won- 
derfully soft,  flexible  and  pliable — never  gets  stiff  and 
hard,  no  matter  how  long  the  shoes-  are  worn  in  mud, 
slush  or  water. 

The  soles  and  sides  are  made  out  of  one  piece  of  spe- 
cial light,  thin,  springy,  rust-resisting  Steel. 

We  have  added  100  per  cent  to  the  strength  of  the 
Steel  Soles  by  corrugating  the  bottoms. 

The  Sole  of  Steel  keeps  the  uppers  in  shape,  prevents 
them  from  warping,  twisting  or  cracking.  Soles  and 
heels  are  studded  with  adjustable  Steel  Rivets  which 
prevent  the  bottoms  from  wearing  out.  Rivets  are 
easily  replaced  by  hand  when  partly  worn,  making  the 
shoes  as  good  as  new ! Fifty  extra  rivets  cost  only 
30  cents  and  should  keep  the  shoes  in  good  repair  for 
at  least  two  years. 

The  soles  are  lined  with  soft,  springy,  comfortable 
Hair  Cushions,  which  rest  the  feet,  absorb  perspira- 
tion ar.d  odors  and  add  to  ease  of  walking.  Cushions 
can  easily  be  taken  out  for  cleaning. 

No  Corns!  No  Blisters! 

No  Wet  Feet!  No  Rheumatism! 

Steel  Shoes  are  so  easy  on  the  feet  that  they  abso- 
lutely do  away  with  corns,  callouses,  soreness,  blisters 
and  other  foot  troubles.  They  give  rest  and  support 
to  the  feet,  and  keep  them  in  perfect  condition. 

If  you  wear  Steel  Shoes  you  can  work  all  day  in 
mud  and  water  or  snow  without  having  wet  or  cold 
feet.  Thus  you  escape  colds,  rheumatism,  neuralgia 
and  the  long  train  of  ills  that  result  from  cold,  wet 
feet.  Steel  Shoes  pay  for  themselves  again  and  again 
by  preventing  sickness  and  saving  doctor's  bills. 

Steel  Shoes  in  Sizes  5 to  12 

6 inches,  9 inches,  12  inches  and  16  inches  high 

Steel  Shoes.  6 inches  high,  $2.50  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  6 inches  high,  better  grade  of  leather, 
$3.00  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  6 inches  high,  extra  grade  of  leather, 
black  or  tan  color,  $3.50  per  pair. 


TRY  THEM  ON  — IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME— AT  OUR  RISK! 

FREE  EXAMINATION! 

YOUR  MONEY  BACK  IF  SHOES  DON’T  SUIT! 


Steel  Shoes,  9 inches  high,  $4.00  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  9 inches  high,  extra  grade  of  leather, 
black  or  tan  color,  $5.00  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  12  inches  high,  extra  grade  of  leather, 
black  or  tan  color,  $6.00  per  pair. 

Steel  Shoes,  16  inches  high,  extra  grade  of  leather, 
black  or  tan  color,  $7.00  per  pair. 

Each  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  is  worth  $2.00  more  than 
the  best  leather  work  shoes.  A trial  pair  will  con- 
vince you. 

Every  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  is  inspected  and  tested 
before  shipment. 

Boys’*  Steel  Shoes — Sizes  1 to  5 

Boys’  Steel  Shoes,  6 inches  high,  $2.50  per  pair. 

Boys'  Steel  Shoes,  9 inches  high,  extra  grade  of 
leather,  black  or  tan  color,  $3.50  per  pair. 

Save  buying  several  pairs  of  boys'  shoes  a year.  One 
pair  of  Boys’  Steel  Shoes  will  do  it. 

A Blessing  to  Farmers’  Feet 

Steel  Shoes  are  unquestionably  the  most  important 
discovery  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  in  the  last  100 
years.  They  enable  you  to  work  in  comfort,  rain  or 
shine,  in  heat  or  cold — in  the  field,  barnyard  or  feed 
let — in  the  swamp,  in  ditch  work,  among  brush,  stones 
or  wherever  there’s  work  to  do.  They  stand  hard 
knocks!  They  shed  mud!  They  keep  your  feet  bone 
dry,  rested  and  free  from  corns,  chafing  and  blisters! 

They  save  time  and  money  and  doctor’s  bills. 

The  proof  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Don’t  Wait — Send  NOW! 

See  the  shoes — then  decide! 

We  don’t  ask  you  to  buy  the  shoes! 

We  just  want  you  to  slip  your  feet  into  a pair  of 
Steel  Shoes — to  feel  and  see  and  know  how  much 
lighter,  neater,  more  comfortable  they  are  than  any 
other  work  shoes  in  existence. 

We  offer  to  send  you  a pair  of  Steel  Shoes  for  FREE 
EXAMINATION — any  size  or  style  you  may  select — on 
receipt  of  the  price  and  let  the  shoes  themselves  tell 
you  their  marvelous  story  of  comfort,  lightness,  neat- 
ness, strength  and  wonderful  economy. 

If  they  don't  convince  you  instantly — DON’T  KEEP 
THEM! 


Simply  notify  us  to  send  for  the  shoes  at  our  ex- 
pense, and  every  penny  of  your  money  will  be  returned 
promptly  without  delay  or  argument. 

Don’t  hesitate.  Any  banker,  any  express  company 
will  tell  you  we  are  responsible.  Any  agricultural 
editor  will  do  the  same.  You  need  Steel  Shoes  and 
you  need  them  NOW.  Don't  put  it  off,  but  accept  our 
liberal  FREE  EXAMINATION  OFFER  at  once,  and 
make  sure  of  getting  your  shoes  promptly. 

We  strongly  recommend  the  6-inch  high  Steel  Shoes 
at  $3.50  a pair  or  the  9-inch  high  Steel  Shoes  at  $5.00 
a pair.  For  all  classes  of  use  requiring  high-cut 
shoes,  our  12  or  16-inch  high  Steel  Shoes  are  abso- 
lutely indispensable. 

Throw  away  your  old  shoes  and  hot  rubber  boots. 

Don’t  torture  your  feet  in  hard,  twisted,  warped, 
leaky,  shapeless  leather-soled  shoes.  Don't  sweat  your 
feet  and  make  them  tender  by  wearing  hot  rubber 
boots,  felt  boots  or  arctics.  Get  a pair  of  Steel  Shoes 
and  learn  what  foot  comfort  really  means. 

Our  Three  Great  Factories 

The  success  of  Steel  Shoes  is  almost  startling. 

Within  three  years  we  have  established  Shoe  Fac- 
tories in  Racine.  Wisconsin;  Toronto,  Canada;  and 
Northampton,  England. 

These  great  factories,  running  at  full  capacity,  can 
scarcely  keep  up  with  the  demand  from  all  over  the 
world. 


EXAMINATION 

COUPON 

STEEL  SHOE  CO.,  Dept.  47, 

Racine  Wis. 

Dear  Sir: 

Please  send  at  once  for  free  examination 

Pair inch  Men’s  Steel  Shoes,  Size 

I enclose for  $ 

....in  payment  for 

same,  as  per  free  EXAMINATION  OFFER. 

Name  

Town  

State 

County 

. . R.  F.  D 

N.  M.  RUTHSTEIN,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

STEEL$HOECOMDept.47,Racine,Wis. 

Canadian  Factory — Toronto,  Canada  Great  Britain  Factory— Northampton,  England 


E.  H.  Farrington  and  E.  B.  Hart;  No. 
198,  Methods  of  Renting  Farm  Lands 
in  Wisconsin,  by  H.  C.  Taylor;  No.  199, 
The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Land 
Drainage,  by  E.  R.  Jones;  Circular  of 
Information  No.  16,  The  Culture  and 
Storage  of  Root  Crops,  E.  J.  Delwiche; 
No.  17,  Draft  Horse  Judging,  by  A.  S. 
Alexander;  No.  18,  The  Curing  and 
Testing  of  Seed  Corn,  by  R.  A.  Moore; 
No.  19,  The  Control  of  Quack  Grass 
and  Canada  Thistles,  by  A.  L.  Stone. 

Nebraska  Experiment  Station  Bulle- 
tin No.  115. — The  Determination  of 
Humus,  by  F.  J.  Alway,  E.  K.  Files  and 
R.  M.  Pinckney.  This  is  a technical 
bulletin  not  sent  to  the  regular  mail- 
ing list,  but  which  may  be  had  on  ap- 
plication. 

Mississippi  Experiment  Station  Bul- 
letin No.  140. — Cotton  Diseases  in 
Mississippi,  by  R.  P.  Hibbard. 

Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station 
Bulletin  No.  102.— Methods  of  Fatten- 
ing Steers,  by  W.  A.  Cochel  and  S.  W. 
Doty;  No.  103,  The  Lighting  of  Farm 
Houses,  by  I.  Thornton  Osmond. 

Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  420.— Oats: 
Distribution  and  Uses,  by  C.  W.  War- 
burton. 

Georgia  Experiment  Station  Bulle- 
tin No.  91. — Cabbage  Culture,  by  H.  P. 
Stuckey. 

Choose  an  Appropriate  Christmas  Gift. 

The  giving  of  Christmas  gifts  is  a 
beautiful  custom,  but  the  pleasure  and 
; appreciation  of  Christmas  is  often 
spoiled  by  the  thoughtless  selection  of 
gifts. 

It  is  surprising  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  show  great  care  and  foresight 
in  the  matter  of  everyday  purchases, 
who  will  go  to  the  other  extreme  at 
Christmas  and  buy  inappropriate  gifts 
at  exorbitant  prices  with  no  regard  to 


the  tastes  of  the  person  for  whom 
they  are  intended. 

Such  gifts  are  worse  than  useless 
and  the  disappointment  of  the  recip- 
ient is  far  more  keen  than  if  no  gift 
had  been  rendered. 

Christmas  gifts  should  be  chosen 
with  due  regard  to  the  tastes  and  re- 
quirements of  the  persons  for  whom 
they  are  intended,  and  it  is  always 
preferable  to  select  something  that 
will  give  lasting  pleasure. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  many  use- 
less baubles  and  trashy  articles  in- 
crease in  price  and  are  offered  as  the 
most  alluring  Christmas  gifts  possible. 
With  little  care,  however,  they  can 
easily  be  avoided. 

One  of  the  most  sensible  and  appro- 
priate gifts  possible  and  one  that  is 
certain  to  be  heartily  appreciated  is  a 
Victor  or  a Yictor-Victrola. 

Such  a gift  is  not  only  a source  of 
delight  to  the  person  who  receives  it 
but  the  pleasure  is  extended  to  every 
member  of  the  family  and  will  con- 
tinue all  through  the  year. 

Throughout  the  farming  sections  of 
the  country  thousands  of  homes  are 
made  bright  and  cheerful  by  the  Vic- 
tor because  of  the  kindly  thought  of 
someone  who  appreciated  the  value  of 
giving  a gift  worth  while. 

The  Victor  affords  the  means  of 
hearing  the  world’s  best  music  sung 
and  played  by  the  greatest  artists  as 
well  as  stories  and  funny  yarns  by  the 
brightest  wits  of  America. 

The  Victor  can  be  made  the  source 
of  many  delightful  evenings  all 
through  the  year  and  especially  dur- 
ing the  long  winter  nights  when  the 
family  must  depend  largely  upon  the 
home  supply  for  their  amusement  and 
entertainment. 

The  Victor  ranges  in  price  from  $10 
to  $250  and  any  Victor  dealer  will 


LEARN  TO  RUN  REPAIR 
AUTOMORILES  EMONE5¥° 

Yon  can  learn  all  in  six 
weeks.  Demand  for 
Trained  Men  far  exceeds 
the  supply.  Work  pleas- 
ant.  Every  man  wanting 
to  own  an  Automobile, 
become  a chauffeur,  ex- 
pert repairer,  agent,  - 
salesman  or  desiring  to  learn  any  branch  of  the  | 
Automobile  Business  needs  our  practical  course. 
Write  today  for  our  interesting  Free  Catalog. 
KANSAS  CITY  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL,  I 
(Jjftrfrept.  Best  Equipped  Automobile  School  in  America) 
2153  E.  15th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


— J.F.LITTOOY— 

CONSULTING  HORTICULTURIST 
Orchard  Directpr 

Orchard  Schemes  Examined.  Orchard  Soils  and 
Sites  Selected.  Orchard  Plans  Submitted.  Nurser- 
ies Visited  and  Stock  Selected.  Values  Examined 
for  Farm  Loans.  Purchasing  Agent  for  Land  and 
Orchard  Investments.  Acts  as  Power  of  Attorney 
in  Selection  of  Carey  Act  Lands. 

MOUNTAIN  HOME,  IDAHO  


Cherry  Trees 

WE  CAN  FURNISH  THE  BEST 

the  market  affords  in  both  one  and  two-year  trees. 
All  the  leading  varieties  in  both  sweets  and  sours 
Get  our  quotations  before  you  place  your  orders 

H.  M.  SIMPSON  & SONS,  VINCENNES,  IND. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
'Half  the  Cost— 'with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping-  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  A Iso  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.  E^Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  S . 
D.  R.  SPERRY  & CO.,  Batavia,  111. 


gladly  sell  the  Victor  on  easy  pay- 
ments, if  desired. 

If  you  don’t  know  the  Victor  dealer 
in  your  vicinity  write  to  the  Victor 
Talking  Machine  Company,  Camden, 
N.  J.,  and  they’ll  send  you  his  name 
and  address,  together  with  their  new- 
est catalogs. 
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STORY  OF  WALNUTS 

English  Walnuts  Being  Successfully 
Grown  in  New  York  State 


There  is  probably  no  nut  so  exten- 
sively used  at  Christmas  as  well  as 
every  month  of  the  year  as  the  Eng* 
lish  walnut.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  this  Variety  of  nut  can  be  grown 
successfully  only  in  a warm  climate, 
but  a farmer  living  near  Lockport,  N, 
Y.,  has  proven  that  the  hardy  Variety 
Which  he  has  can  be  grown  Where  the 
thermometer  Sometimes  goes  as  low 
as  10  degrees  below  zerch 

As  is  the  case  with  many  other  im- 
portant discoveries,  this  came  about 
in  an  accidental  way.  it  was  Norman 
Pomeroy  while  attending  the  Cen- 
tennial at  Philadelphia  in  1876  Who 
made  the  discovery.  He  ehgaged  a 


neighbor  was  returning  to  Lockport, 
Mr.  Pomeroy  gathered  a few  of  the 
nuts  and  put  them  in  a handbag  and 
got  the  neighbor  to  take  them  along 
and  deliver  them  to  the  Pomeroy  fam- 
ily. Well,  to  make  a long  story  short, 
the  handbag  had  a hole  in  one  corner 
and  the  neighbor  had  several  children. 
The  children  found  the  hole  and  then 
the  huts,  and  there  is  but  one  finish 
to  the  story.  When  the  proud  owner 
came  like  a miser  to  open  his  store, 
the  treasure  was  rifled.  At  first  it 
seemed  that  sorest  disappointment 
was  to  be  his  lot,  but  he  lifted  the  bag 
and  it  rattled.  Yes,  under  a torn  bit 
of  the  lining  there  lurked  some  of  tha 


HARVESTING  CROP  OP  POMEROY  ENGLISH  WALNUTS 


room  at  a boarding  house  and  pre- 
pared to  stay  in  the  city  for  a time 
while  seeing  the  show.  When  he 
awoke  the  first  morning  in  his  new 
surroundings  he  noticed  a great  dark- 
leaved tree  tapping  its  branches 
against  his  window.  As  he  was  an  ad- 
mirer of  trees,  he  looked  at  this  one, 
and  then  got  up  and  looked  again,  for 
it  was  a different  kind  from  any  he 
had  ever  seen.  He  recognized  it  as  a 
walnut,  and  putting  his  head  out  of 
the  window  he  was  still  further  inter- 
ested to  see  the  ground  strewn  with 
nuts,  for  it  was  fall.  These  nuts  were 
different  from  the  walnuts  with  which 
he  was  familiar  at  his  home  in  New 
York,  as  they  had  fallen  out  of  their 
shucks.  The  walnuts  which  he  knew 
back  home  had  to  be  shucked  after 
gathering  them,  and  it  was  a slow  and 
dirty  job. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  went  out  into  the  yard 
to  investigate  this  new  variety  and 
found  them  to  be  real  English  wal- 
nuts. The  thought  occurred  to  him 
immediately  that  if  he  could  grow 
stock  from  this  tree  he  would  no 
doubt  have  a hardy  variety.  As  a 


PEYTON  & BARNES  XreCS 

are  TRUE  TO  NAME  and  adapted  to 
your  locality.  A&’k  for  Catalogue.  Agents 
Wanted.  Cash  commission  or  salary  paid 
weekly. 

Peyton  & Barnes 

BOONVILLE  MISSOURI 


Bulbs 
for 


Fall 
Planting 


I want  Yoa  lo  (et 

'acquainted  wilh  my  high  grade  bulbs^MM^j 
*and  seeds  and  my  way  o!  doing  business. 

f Send  me  a trial  order  and  see  for  yourself  why 
ny  customers  like  to  deal  with  me  Send  today  for 

fay  Big  Value  Fall  Bulb  Collection’ 

6 Tulips— 6 Freesias—2  Roman  Hyacinths 
2 Red  Hyacinths— 6 Oxatis-6  Crocus 
I Calla  Lily  and  I Chinese  Lily. 

j30  Highest  Quality  Bulbs  60c  j 

With  every  order  I will  send 

FREE.— 6 Paper  While  Narcissus  Bulbs^ 

Plant  these  bulbs  now  aod  have  beautiful  flowers  in 
your  home  belore  the  snow  melt*.  My  Fall  Catalog 
gives  full  directions,  Sent  Free  on  Bequest. 

HENRY  FIELD.  PRC8 

Henry  Field  Seed  Co.  , 

Bo*  15  Shenandoah.  |a. 

Hr* 


nuts.  Just  seven  of  them.  With  eager 
haste  he  made  sure  of  them;  thrust 
them  into  the  ground  and  marked  the 
seven  places.  Later,  seven  little  shoots 
appeared  and  every  little  nut  had  de- 
cided to  become  a tree. 

The  seven  original  trees  stand  near 
the  Pomeroy  homestead,  now  strong 
and  hearty,  yielding  nuts  every  year. 
Thirty-three  years  have  passed  over 
them  and  every  year  adds  to  their 
wood  and  their  beauty.  From  these 
seven  nuts  have  come  not  only  an 
orchard  for  himself,  but  also  his  neigh- 
bors, and  people  in  almost  every  state 
have  had  trees  of  this  hardy  variety 
shipped  to  them. 


BRANCH  OF  POMEROY  WALNUTS 

The  parent  tree  down  in  Philadel- 
phia is  no  more.  The  growth  of  the 
big  city  pushed  it  off  the  picture,  and 
now  a towering  building  stands  where 
the  boarding  house  was  in  the  Cen- 
tennial days.  But  the  tree  did  its  work 
in  this  world.  From  its  nuts  have 
sprung  many  dark-leaved  walnut  or- 
chards around  Lockport  and  several 
other  places. — N.  P. 


Why  Trees  of  Quality  Bear  Young 
=and  are  Always  True  to  Name 

One-year-old  trees  of  quality,  12  to  18  inches  high  bear  younger  than 
the  ordinary  propagated  two-year-old  trees  4 to  6 feet,  because  they  are 
propagated  only  from  scions  selected  from  the  terminal  fruit  bearing 
wood. 

Trees  of  Quality  are  always  true  to  name,  because  our  system  of 
breeding  them  up  required  scions  selected  only  from  bearing  trees. 

The  larger  planters  realize  that  quality  insures  the  quickest  bearing 
orchards,  whether  it  be  in  small  one-year  trees,  or  larger  trees. 

Buy  your  trees  with  the  quality  consideration,  instead  of  the  size  of 
the  tree  alone,  as  even  large  trees  are  grown  by  being  forced  on  rich 
iand,  where  the  big  wood  growth  is  the  only  thing  you  get,  or  trees  of  a 
spongy  nature  due  to  their  being  forced. 

A.  B.  Hemphill  of  Cement,  Oklahoma,  writes:  “I  have  three-year-old 
trees  from  your  nursery  in  bearing,  and  trees  from  other  nurseries  six 
years  old  not  yet  bearing.'’ 

GET  OUR  FREE  BOOKLET,  “PROGRESSIVE  HORTICULTURE,”  WITH 
OVER  FIFTY  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  TREES  OF  QUALITY 
IN  THE  MAKING. 


Send  us  a list  of  your  wants  that  will  enable  us  to  make  you  the  low- 
est direct  cash  price  on  Trees  of  Quality. 


The  Winfield 
Nursery  Co. 

(INCORPORATED) 

Winfield,  Kansas 


COUPON 

“I  favor  direct  purchase.” 
Mail  me  free.  Progressive  Hor- 
ticulture. 


Name. 


Address. 


This  Utile  Girl  Had 
Infantile  Paralysis 


t 


Both  legs  were  paralyzed  as  a result 
of  Brain  Fever.  She  couldn’t  walk  — 
she  couldn’t  even  stand.  Her  father 
brought  her  to  the  L.  C.  McLain  Ortho- 
pedic Sanitarium  where  she  remained 
under  active  treatment  for  six  months. 
Read  what  her  father  says  : 

Gentlemen  : 

Edith  is  well,  she  uses  her  limbs  splendidly  and  this 
is  hard  to  realize  when  we  remember  that  when  we  took 
her  to  you , five  years  ago,  she  could  not  walk  at  all . We 
recently  had  her  picture  taken  and  send  you  one  to  show 
you  how  well  she  is,  but  unfortunately  the  picture  does 
not  tell  the  entire  story,  for  one  must  see  her  run  around 
to  appreciate  just  how  well  she  is.  We  have  referred 
many  to  your  place  and  hope  some  of  them  have  seen  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

George  W.  Funderburk,  Springfield,  III. 

This  is  a private  Institution  devoted  exclus- 
ively to  the  treatment  of  crippled  and  para- 
lyzed conditions*  especially  of  children  and 
young  adults.  Its  facilities  are  unequaled. 

Write  us  regarding  any  case  of  Club  Feet# 
Crippled  or  Deformed  Limbs  or  Joints*  Infan- 
tile Paralysis*  etc.,  and  we  will  be  pleased  to 
advise  you  and  send  you  descriptive  litera- 
ture. Ex-patients  everywhere,  our  references# 

The  Lm  Cm  McLain 
Orthopedic  Sanitarium, 

930  Aubert  Avenue , St.  Louie,  Mo. 


THE  REPUTATION  OF 

Target  Brand  Scale  Destroyer 

For  San  Jose  Scale  Rests  Upon 

TEN  MILLION 

Trees  Successfully  Treated 

^with  it  during  the  past  season 

get  acquainted  with  our  company 
'Let  us  tell  you  about  Scientific  Methods  Of  Using 


“I  HAVE  SO  LITTLE  FUNGUS 
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eaper.  more  effective  and  easier  to  apply  than  Lime-Sulphur.  Send  for  Booklet,  Orchard  Dividends. 

DDIfEC.  In  barrels  and  half  barrels,  50c  per  gallon;  10  gallon 
rKlLLS:  cans,  $6.00;  5 gallon  cans,  $3.25;  1 gallon  cans,  $1.00 
If  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  ‘‘CARBOLEI N E”  at  30c  per  gallon  Is  the  equal  of  anything  else. 

G.  PRATT  CO.,  MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTS,  50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
[.  j.  WEBER  & SONS  NURSERY  CO.,  Western  Distributing  Agents,  NURSERY,  MISSOURI 


DA  SPECIOSA  TREES 

■ AA  Mine  are  true  to  name.  Write  for  free  Booklet. 

m m M m M m ^ BOGEBS,  Box  *33  Mechanlcsbur*,  Ohio 


Good,  Live,  Hustling  Salesmen 

wanted  In  every  county  of  la..  111..  Ind^. 
Kans..  Mo.,  Neb..  Ohio,  Okla..  Pa.,  Va.  and 
W.  Va.,  to  sell  Stark  Trees  and  commercial 
orchards  on  liberal  commission.  85  year 
record,  world  wide  reputation,  best  trees, 
best  varieties,  greatest  assortment.  Complete 
Stark  Year  Book  outfit  free.  Write  quick 
for  territory. 

STARK  RROS.  Box  85.  Louisiana,  Mo. 


LEARN  the  BARBER  TRADE 

IT’S  EASY  I POSITIONS  WAITING. 

The  OLD  MASTERS  now  supplant- 
ed by  the  MOLER  GRADUATE 
|Who  is  as  carefully  prepared  as 
a Doctor.  Good  wages  after  ; 
few  weeks.  Our  manual  for  home 
study.  Established  1893.  33  branch- 
es all  leading  cities.  For  informa- 
tion regarding  any  one.  write  Dept.  U 

MOLER  SYSTEM  OF  COLLEGES, Chicago, Iff. 
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A New  Fruit  District. 

The  Big  Horn  Basin  in  Northern 
Wyoming  on  the  branch  of  the  Bur- 
lington railway,  but  which  is  soon  to 
be  the  new  Northwest  main  line  of 
that  road,  is  now  attracting  marked 
attention  from  American  farmers.  The 
merits  of  irrigation  farming  have  been 
demonstrated  to  a very  high  degree  in 
that  section  during  the  past  season. 
Unlike  many  sections  having  irriga- 
tion advantages,  the  Big  Horn  Basin 


extent,  the  products  of  the  field  have 
found  a local  or  a near  market.  The 
demands  on  the  land  have  come  large- 
ly from  the  vast  mining  interests  in 
the  region.  Naturally  with  the  in- 
creased railroad  facilities  opening  up 
the  Southern  and  Eastern  markets 
there  will  come  a general  activity  in 
the  vast  undeveloped  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  state. 

The  old  time  rancher  with  his  large 
tract  of  land  is  now  rapidly  giving  way 


FIVE- YEAR-OLD  ORCHARD  IN  THE  BiG  HORN  BASIN 


has  at  no  time  suffered  from  a lack  of 
water.  Insufficient  water  supply  has 
been  a source  of  considerable  worry 
in  many  projects  the  past  season,  but 
not  so  with  the  Big  Horn  Basin.  The 
Big  Horn  River,  the  Shoshone,  Owl 
Creek,  Shell  Creek,  Nowood,  Greybull 
River  and  Kirby  Creek  form  a network 
of  streams  with  never  failing  source. 
During  the  past  dry  summer  months 
they  were  at  their  best,  flowing  chan- 
nel-full as  if  conscious  of  the  needs  of 
the  soil. 

During  the  past  season  unusual 
yields  of  wheat  and  oats  have  again 
been  obtained.  Likewise  the  alfalfa 
crop  was  a bumper  one.  On  every 
hand  there  is  evidence  of  increased 
acreage  of  grains  and  alfalfa  for  next 
year.  The  large  farms  are  being  grad- 
ually cut  up  and  there  is  a general  ex- 
pansion of  area  under  intensive  cul- 
tivation and  every  available  acre  will 
soon  be  under  the  plow.  The  past 
year  with  its  unfavorable  weather  con- 
ditions in  so  many  sections  of  the 


to  the  small  farmer  who  is  making 
every  foot  of  his  land  pay.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  fruit  business  and 
the  extension  of  the  mining  interests 
in  the  Big  Horn  Basin,  together  with 
the  agricultural  interests,  are  produc- 
ing unusual  activity  in  that  region. 
Oil  and  gas  have  been  discovered  in 
the  Basin;  oil  wells  are  producing  in 
paying  quantities  and  refineries  are 
now  in  operation.  Natural  gas  is  not 
only  being  used  in  several  of  tne  towns 
for  domestic,  commercial  and  indus- 
trial purposes,  but  many  farmers  along 
the  line  of  the  gas  main  are  also  using 
this  modern  household  convenience. 
Some  of  the  farmers  in  the  Basin, 
therefore,  enjoy  the  benefits  of  gas 
lights  and  gas  stoves,  so  rare  outside 
of  the  limits  of  our  Western  cities. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  induce  man- 
ufacturing enterprises  to  locate  in  the 
Basin  to  utilize  the  natural  gas,  it  be- 
ing admitted  that  somewhere  in  this 
rich  valley  is  an  ideal  distributing 
center  for  its  rich  agricultural  and 


A YOUNG  APPLE  TREE  IN  THE  BIG  HORN  BASIN 


United  States  and  with  such  serious 
results  to  many  smaller  irrigation  pro- 
jects has  shown  conclusively  the  value 
of  the  natural  advantages  which  the 
Big  Horn  Basin  holds  over  many  other 
sections.  Every  acre  is  fast  going  un- 
der cultivation.  The  completion  of  the 
Burlington’s  main  line  to  the  North- 
west, which  now  only  requires  the  ex- 
tension of  its  line  from  Thermopolis 
to  Powder  River,  will  tend  to  hasten 
this  movement.  A direct  Eastern  mar- 
ket will  then  be  furnished  the  farmers 
for  their  crops.  In  the  past,  to  a large 


mining  resources.  It  is  possible  also 
that  the  natural  gas  will  find  another 
field  for  usefulness  in  horticulture. 
Although  the  climate  conditions  have 
been  pronounced  ideal  for  apple  rais- 
ing, it  is  probable  that  should  it  ever 
become  necessary  for  the  orchardists 
in  the  Big  Horn  Basin  to  use  smudge 
that  the  natural  gas  right  in  their 
midst  will  be  of  inestimable  value. 

H.  G.  SHEDD. 

it 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  always 
mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


T est  the  quality  of  these 
apples  at  our  expense 

T \ fE  want  every  Fruit-Grower  reader 
* * who  is  a planter  of  fruit  trees  or 
intends  planting  an  orchard  to  know 
how  really  good  Stark  Delicious,  Stay- 
man  Winesap  and  Black  Ben  Apples 
are  and  to  make  it  possible  for  you  to  apply 
your  own  personal  test  to  these  varieties  we  will 
forward  specimens  on  receipt  of  the  coupon. 
There  is  absolutely  no  charge  of  any  kind  for 
the  fruit — it  is  given  you;  we  only  require  that 
you  pay  the  express  charges  on  the  package. 

The  supply  of  these  sample  apples  is  lim- 
ited to  two  carloads  (60,000  pounds)  and  will 
not  go  ’round.  (They  never  have  in  past  years 
and  we  have  had  as  high  as  4 car  loads  in  one 
season.)  Therefore,  if  you  want  to  know  these 
high  quality  apples,  fill  in  and  mail  us  the  coupon 
at  once — today.  The  apples  will  be  sent  by  re- 
turn express,  packed  in  a bruise-proof  carton. 


Stark  Bro  V Nurseries  &?  Orchards  Co. 

Louisiana,  Missouri 


Coupon 


Stark  Bro’s  N.  iff  O.  Co., 

Louisiana,  Missouri 

Please  send  me  samples  of  Stark  Delicious,  Stayman  Winesap  and  Black 
Ben  apples  and  I will  pay  the  express  charges. 


Name 


Post  Office 
County 


State. 


Ship  package  by_ 


Express  Company. 
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AVE  YOUR  MONEY 

AND  BUY  THE  BEST  TREES 

LABOR  AND  BRAINS  CAN  PRODUCE 


500.000 

400.000 

200.000 
200,000 


Apple,  one  and  two  year,  grown  on  upland, 
solid,  well  ripened  wood,  splendid  roots. 
Peach,  one  year  from  bud.  All  the  best  sorts. 
Varieties  true.  No  disease. 

Cherry,  one  and  two  year,  grown  on  heavy 
clay  land,  just  right.  None  better  in  country. 
Pear,  one  and  two  year,  all  on  Imported 
French  Stocks.  No  blight»in»our  blocks. 


Our  Prices  on  Any  of  Above,  with  other  High-Grade  Nursery  Stock, 
Will  be  Mailed  on  Application. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 

(J.  Bagby  & Sons  Co.)  New  Haven,  Mo. 


i RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 


'P'HE  only 


‘Pal’d  June  2,  1 903. 


RHODES  MFQ.  CO., 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  fllCH. 


pruner 

made  that  cut* 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices 
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HOME  TALK 


I 


Conducted  by  - 


MRS.  RUTH  MOTHERBY 

Address  all  Communications  to 
Home  Editor  The  Fruit-Grower 


Christmas  Giving. 

In  another  column  a contributor 
complains  of  the  custom  of  Christmas 
giving  as  tending  toward  undue  ex- 
travagance. It  is  said  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  we  carry  everything 
to  an  extreme,  and  I think  it  is  so  with 
respect  to  Christmas  giving;  but 
where  and  how  are  we  to  remedy  this 
before  it  becomes  insupportable?  I 
remember  seeing  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject twenty  years  ago,  and  I know  that 
ever  since  thousands  of  thoughtful,  in- 
telligent men  and  women  have  dis- 
cussed it,  hoping  to  find  some  way  to 
bring  about  a sentiment  in  favor  of  a 
more  ideal  celebration  of  Christmas. 

Whether  or  not  this  discussion  has 
anything  to  do  with  a growing  senti- 
ment that  I have  noted,  and  which  I 
deplore,  I can  not  say;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  revolt  against  extrava- 
gance has  given  the  selfish  their  op- 
portunity. It  is  no  longer  a reproach 
to  give  grudgingly,  but  a protest 
against  modern  extravagance!  While 
there  are  those  who  give  more  than 
they  can  afford,  the  number  is  small 
in  comparison  with  those  who  give 
more  than  they  want  to  afford.  The 
number  of  those  who  give  freely, 
cheerfully,  joyfully,  is  really  small. 
Christmas  giving  has  become  a nuis- 
ance because  the  real  Christmas  spirit 
has  been  strangled.  We  have  used 
this  most  beautiful  of  days  as  a means 
of  advertising  our  generosity,  our  pros- 
perity, our  public  spirit  or  our  charity. 
Real  love  is  left  out.  If  the  devil 
planned  this  campaign  against  Christ- 
mas, he  showed  wisdom  in  attacking 
it  on  the  ground  of  undue  extrava- 
gance, for  that  cry  always  attracts  a 
large  following  of  the  selfishly  in- 
clined. And  because  there  has  been, 
and  still  is,  undue  extravagance,  the 
wily  old  devil  seems  to  be  fighting 
with  truth  on  his  side. 

Now,  the  fact  is,  no  one  really  gives 
too  much.  We  have  examples  where 
the  last  crust,  the  last  penny,  the  much 
needed  garment,  even  life  itself  was 
given,  given  freely,  and  with  no 
thought  of  the  poverty  in  which  it  left 
the  owner.  We  are  told  that  “what 
we  give  freely,  that  we  have.”  We 
are  also  taught  “as  a man  thinketh  so 
is  he.”  If  we  think  we  are  too  poor 
to  give,  we  will  soon  find  ourselves 
really  in  that  most  unhappy  condition. 
The  New  Thought  teacher,  who  is 
helping  us  to  achieve  abundance, 
warns  us  to  give  or  spend  what  we 
have  to  give  or  spend,  without  attach- 
ing strings  to  it.  Let  it  go  freely  and 
forget  it.  We  never  attract  wealth  by 
refusing  it  freedom. 

The  trouble  lies  not  in  giving  too 
much,  butJ  in  giving  unwisely,  and  in 
the  wrong  spirit.  If  we  could  see  the 
atmosphere  we  wrap  around  our  gift, 
we  would  be  ashamed  to  send  it.  If 
our  friend  could  see  it,  he  would  be 
afraid  to  take  it.  Let  us  not  embrace 
the  most  meager  opportunity  we  can 
find  to  avoid  the  blessed  custom  of 
Christmas  giving;  but  do  let  us  begin, 
today,  to  reform  ourselves.  Let  us  not 
send  out  one  gift  with  a view  to  ad- 
vertising ourself  in  any  way.  Let  us 
not  send  out  one  gift  that  is  not  ac- 
companied by  unselfish  love.  Let  us 
do  all  we  can  to  make  Christmas  a 
happy  day  for  as  many  as  we  can,  and 
let  us  begin,  this  year,  to  send  out- 
gifts  secretly.  Do  you  know  that  is 
the  most  satisfactory  giving,  when 
once  you  get  the  habit,  and  if  you  do 
it  honestly  you  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  there  is  no  taint  of 
advertising  about  it.  I have  had  the 
pleasure  of  helping  a gentleman  of 
means  who  gives  in  this  way.  No  one 
else  knows  anything  about  it,  and  1 
am  sworn  to  secrecy.  A poor  family 
gets  a Christmas  dinner,  a struggling 
lawyer  gets  an  overcoat  that  he  needs 
but  cannot  afford,  and  which  pride 
would  prevent  his  accepting  under 
other  conditions;  a sick  man  gets  a 
ten-dollar  bill  in  an  envelope  contain- 
ing no  address.  These  people  have  ab- 
solutely no  clue  to  the  giver;  they 


only  know  that  their  day  has  been 
brightened  by  an  unexpected  and 
greatly  needed  Christmas  gift.  It  is 
beautiful. 

I can’t  hope  to  do  much  toward  help- 
ing those  who  plan  to  reform  our  pres- 
ent methods  of  Christmas  giving  by 
cutting  out  giving  altogether;  for  my 
plea  is  for  greater  giving.  All  I have 
to  ask  is  that  the  true  Christmas 
spirit  shall  accompany  each  gift,  and 
that  at  least  one  gift  shall  be  sent  in 
secret,  for  it  is  with  these  gifts  that 
love  seems  most  at  home. 

RUTH  MOTHERBY. 
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Pretty  Christmas  Gifts. 

Can  you  purchase  a pair  of  the 
straw  sleeve  protectors,  sometimes 
worn  by  grocers?  If  so,  you  can  make 
two  pretty  scrap  baskets.  I have  one 
hanging  at  the  end  of  my  sewing  ma- 
chine that  is  most  useful.  Another 
hangs  in  my  bedroom  and  is  a verit- 
able catch-all,  consequently  a great 
comfort.  I like  them  so  much  that  I 
am  making  several  this  year  for 
Christmas  gifts.  Sew  a piece  of  card- 
board the  size  of  the  opening  in  the 
smaller  end  of  the  sleeve  protector. 
Cover  it  first  with  silk  that  will  har- 
monize with  the  room  for  which  it  is 
intended.  Around  the  larger  opening 
sew  a piece  of  the  silk  about  six  inches 
wide  and  one-third  longer  than  will 
reach  around  the  opening.  This  gives 
sufficient  fullness.  Put  a drawstring 
in  the  upper  part,  about  half  an  inch 
from  the  edge,  and  use  ribbons  or  a 
cord  of  the  same  color.  Crochet  a 
cover  for  the  straw  sleeve  in  some 
open  pattern,  using  embroidery  silk 
of  the  prevailing  color.  This  bag  is 
as  ornamental  as  it  is  handy,  and  I 
cannot  imagine  anyone  who  would  not 
be  delighted  with  such  a gift. 

To  make  a beautiful  bureau  scarf, 
or  tea  cloth,  select  a piece  of  strong 
white  linen,  with  a smooth  but  rather 
coarse  thread.  Stamp  it  with  any  bold 
conventional  design  that  may  strike 
your  fancy,  then  line  it  with  a piece 
of  the  heavy  white  net  found  in  the 
art  stores.  Now  sew  a heavy  white 
linen  floss  over  all  the  lines,  outlin- 
ing the  pattern.  Use  the  buttonhole 
stitch,  going  down  one  side  of  the 
floss,  then,  beginning  at  the  other  end, 
go  down  the  opposite  side  in  the  same 
way,  making  a solid  line  on  both  sides 
of  the  floss.  The  buttonholing  is  done 
in  medium  linen  floss.  Now  care- 
fully cut  the  linen  cloth  away,  leaving 
the  net  exposed.  The  result  is  like 
heavy  embroidery  on  lace,  and  is 
really  beautiful. 

Another  pretty  centerpiece,  not  dif- 
ficult to  make,  if  of  white  satin  dam- 
ask. Stamp  on  any  bold,  conven- 
tional design,  and  buttonhole  the  out- 
lines with  heavy  white  wash  silk.  You 
might,  for  instance,  place  a tea  cup  in 
the  corner  and  mark  around  it.  But- 
tonhole stitch  all  around  it,  then  make 
a small  ring  inside  that,  and  a still 
smaller  inside  that.  When  all  are  but- 
tonholed, connect  the  rings  by  threads 
so  placed  that  they  look  like  capital 
X’s.  Wind  the  long  stitches  thus  taken 
with  the  returning  thread,  to  make 
them  substantial.  Now  cut  away  all 
the  cloth  beneath  these  connecting 
stitches.  The  three  rings  in  each  cor- 
ner, with  big  shallow  scallops  on  the 
edges,  make  a pretty  and  simple  de- 
sign, easily  carried  out.  If  you  want 
it  more  elaborate,  use  more  rings,  be- 
ginning with  one  the  size  of  a bowl, 
and  connect  them  with  fancy  lace 
stitches.  Make  a double  row  of  scal- 
lops around  the  edge,  connecting  them 
in  the  same  way. 

For  a lady  who  travels  a great  deal, 
nothing  could  be  handier  than  a small 
case  for  holding  postage  stamps  and 
court  plaster.  Get  two  of  the  com- 
mon court  plaster  envelopes  and 
cover  them  neatly  with  gilt  paper- 
Fasten  a few  sheets  of  court  plaster 
in  one  and  several  sheets  of  tin  foil 
in  the  other,  then  fasten  the  two  en- 
velopes together  at  the  back,  with  the 
folded  edges  inside.  I buttonholed 
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mine  together  with  black  buttonhole 
twist,  placing  a little  round  stick  in  t« 
prevent  drawing  the  stitches  too 
tight,  then  drawing  it  out  when  the 
work  was  finished.  They  must  be 
loose  enough  to  enable  the  hook  to 
open  easily.  Sew  black  ribbon  in  at 
the  back  so  it  can  be  tied  in  a bow 
when  the  book  is  closed.  The  recip- 
ient’s initials  should  be  outlined  in 
black  on  the  outside.  Place  a postage 
stamp  or  two  between  the  sheets  of 
tin  foil,  to  show  what  the  book  is  in- 
tended for.  This  is  a nice  gift  for  a 
gentleman  also  and  the  boy  who  is 
away  at  school  will  be  glad  to  get  one. 

Never  before  were  bags  as  popular 
as  they  are  now.  A girl  considers 
her  room  quite  bare  unless  she  has  a 
hag  hanging  on  every  bedpost,  as  well 
as  wherever  else  a bag  can  be  hung; 
so  don’t  hesitate  to  give  bags  for 
Christmas  because  the  recipient  may 
already  have  several.  Be  very  sure 
she  will  find  use  for  the  new  ones! 
Bags  for  work,  opera  glasses,  sachet 
powder,  laundry,  dusters,  handker- 
chiefs, stockings,  night  gowns  ' and 
shopping— all  are  in  demand.  Button 
bags,  a “catch-all”  for  the  sewing  ma- 
chine, a twine  bag,  a bag  to  bang  in 
the  kitchen  for  holders— why,  there’s 
no  end  to  them!  And  the  materials 
that  may  be  used  are  as  infinite  in 
variety  as  are  the  uses  to  which  these 
bags  are  put.  For  laundry  bags,  holder 
bags,  etc.,  denim  or  coarse  gray  linen 
should  be  used.  The  decorations 
should  be  done  in  outline  work  with 
mercerized  cotton,  or  worked  out  in 
soutache  braid. 

Little  fancy  baskets  form  good  foun- 
dations for  button  bags.  Sew  a strip 
of  fancy  silk  around  the  top  of  the 
basket  and  gather  it  in  at  the  upper 
edge  with  draw  strings. 

A pretty  bag  for  dusters  may  be 
made  of  cretonne  lined  with  paper 
cambric  of  a shade  to  match  the  dom- 
inant color  in  the  cretonne.  Take  a 
strip  eight  inches  wide  and  about 
twenty  inches  long,  line  it  and  form  a 
pocket  at  one  end  by  sewing  the  two 
sides  together  for  about  seven  inches. 
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The  Superior 
Cream  Separator 


Gets  ALL  the  Cream  in  60  to  90  min- 
utes. Simple,  Scientific,  practical.  Never 
failB.  60,000  Farmers  use  it.  Does  not  mix 
water  with  milk.  Least  trouble  and  ex- 
pense. Our  Binding  Guarantee  assures 
your  satisfaction  or  money  back.  Write 
today  for  particulars. 
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Now  pull  the  other  end  through  a ring 
as  large  as  the  end  of  a spool  until  it 
reaches  nearly  down  to  the  pocket, 
then  catch  the  left-hand  side  up  to 
near  the  ring,  fasten  and  cover  the 
plaits  with  a bow  of  ribbon.  Put  a 
duster  of  cheesecloth  into  the  pocket 
before  sending  it  to  your  friend,  so 
she  may  know  what  it  is  intended  for. 

A friend  has  just  finished  a pretty 
scrapbag  of  black  brilliantine  in  a 
very  open  pattern  over  a lining  of 
scarlet  silk.  On  the  outside  she  em- 
broidered a few  scarlet  poppies.  The 
bag  has  drawstrings  of  scarlet  ribbon. 

A girl  friend  has  a room  furnished 
in  yellow.  The  woodwork  is  white; 
so  are  the  dressers,  chairs  and  other 
furniture.  All  the  cushions,  as  well 
as  the  bedspread,  pillowsham  and  win- 
dow draperies  are  in  yellow  and  white. 
And  everywhere  are  hung  dainty  lit- 
tle sachet  bags  of  white  satin  tied 
with  fine  gold  cord.  She  has  fully  a 
dozen  of  these  bags  strung  about  the 
chandelier,  and  as  all  are  filled  witn 
violet  powder,  her  room  smells  like 
a bouquet  all  the  time.  Perhaps  this 
will  give  you  an  idea  for  some  other 
girl  who  likes  perfume  in  her  room. 

A pretty  and  unique  bag  may  be 
made  of  a palm  leaf  fan.  Steam  the 
fan  so  it  will  bend  easily,  then  press 
the  edges  together  and  sew  half  way 
up,  using  embroidery  silk.  Crochet  a 
cover  for  the  handle  of  the  fan,  using 
the  same  silk,  and  finish  the  bag  with 
tassels  to  match.  Suspend  the  bag  by 
the  handle.  You  can  line  it  with  silk 
if  you  wish  it  to  be  very  decorative. 

Nearly  all  the  old-fashioned  fancy 
work  is  coming  in  again  and  the 
grandmothers  are  busy  teaching  the 
young  people  how  to  crochet  and  make 
tatting,  and  how  to  do  hairpin  lace 
and  netting.  It  is  the  fad  now  to  make 
one’s  own  “Irish  Crochet,”  and  the 
woman  who  can  do  these  things  need 
have  no  worry  as  to  what  she  shall 
give  for  Christmas.  MARIE  SIAS. 
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Nuts  for  the  Holidays. 

A holiday  dinner  without  salted  nuts 
would  not  be  complete,  more  especi- 
ally in  the  opinion  of  the  young  peo- 
ple. And  nuts  are  so  nutritious  and 
so  inexpensive  when  they  are  prepared 
at  home  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  served.  Nearly 
everyone  likes  my 

Salted  Almonds. 

and  there  may  be  some  who  would 
like  to  know  how  I prepare  them.  Put 
half  a pound  of  the  almonds  in  a sauce 
pan,  cover  with  boiling  water,  let  it 
boil  three  minutes,  drain  in  colander 
and  free  the  nuts  from  the  skin;  this 
is  done  by  pressing  each  nut  between 
two  fingers,  pressing  the  nut  from  the 
skin.  Lay  the  nut  meats  on  a tin  pan 
and  set  them  in  a warm  place  to  dry; 
then  put  the  nuts  in  a shallow  tin  pan, 
pour  over  one  ounce  of  melted  butter, 
set  the  pan  in  a medium  hot  oven,  stir 
frequently  and  roast  till  light  brown. 
Remove,  put  the  almonds  in  a bowl, 
sprinkle  over  one  tablespoonful  of  oil, 
mix  well  and  serve  when  cold. 

Salted  Peanuts. 

Prepare  these  just  as  you  do  al- 
monds, put  them  in  a bowl  and  stir  in 
butter,  coating  each  one.  Use  a tea- 
speonful  each  of  butter  and  salt  to 
every  cupful  of  nuts.  Mix  the  nuts 
with  the  salt,  after  using  the  butter, 
then  place  them  in  a baking  tin  in  a 
moderately  hot  oven  and  stir  them  fre- 
quently until  they  are  brown. 

Salted  nuts  are  nice  to  serve  to 
guests  who  drop  in  for  the  evening. 
They  can  be  kept  fresh  quite  a long 
time  and  so  be  used  to  help  out  in  an 
emergency  when  confectionery  could 
not  be  had. 

Burnt  Almonds. 

Remove  the  shells,  but  not  the  skins, 
from  a pound  and  a quarter  of  al- 
monds and  place  them  where  they  will 
become  slightly  warm.  Boil  two  and 
one-naif  pounds  of  sugar  until  it  will 
“ball,”  then  stir  in  the  almonds.  Sur 
So  as  to  take  all  the  sugar  from  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  pan,  and  coat 
each  nut  thoroughly.  When  they  be- 
gin to  crackle,  remove  them  from  the 
pan  and  stir  until  the  sugar  looks 
coarse,  then  pour  them  into  a sieve 
and  cover  them  with  paper.  This 


forms  a thin  coating.  If  a thick  coat- 
ing is  desired,  repeat  the  process,  al- 
ways allowing  the  nuts  to  cool  after 
each  coating. 

Grilled  Almonds. 

Take  a cupful  each  of  sugar  and 
water  for  every  cupful  of  blanched 
almonds.  Make  a syrup  of  the  sugar 
and  water  and  when  it  will  fly  in  long 
threads  from  the  spoon,  turn  in  the 
almonds  and  let  them  cook  until  they 
turn  a pale  yellow.  Then  take  them 
immediately  from  the  fire— the  quicker 
the  better — and  stir  until  the  syrup 
crystalizes  around  the  nuts. 

Other  varieties  of  nuts  may  be  pre- 
pared in  this  way  if  liked. 

ELLEN  C.  GRAY. 

* 

Christmas  Candy. 

In  these  days  when  home-made  can- 
dies are  considered  so  superior  to  that 
found  in  confectionery  stores,  a girl 
who  doesn’t  know  how  to  make  candy 
is  looked  upon  by  her  companions  as 
only  partially  educated!  In  our  set 
none  of  the  girls  attempt  to  make  all 
kinds  of  candy.  We  each  have  our 
specialty.  We  have  a chafing  dish 
club  which  meets  every  week  at  the 
home  of  some  member,  and  from  cook- 
ing the  usual  chafing  dish  foods  we 
have  gradually  drifted  into  candy 
making. 

Here  is  the  recipe  for  my  specialty 
which  the  girls  have  named 

Ethel’s  Extra. 

Two  pounds  of  light  brown  sugar, 
one  cup  of  cream,  piece  of  butter  the 
size  of  a walnut;  boil  this  mixture 
about  twenty  minutes,  stirring  con- 
stantly, and  being  very  careful  not  to 
let  it  burn;  try  by  taking  out  a spoon- 
ful on  a small  dish  and  stirring  until 
cool,  and  if  it  is  done  it  will  separate 
and  be  about  the  consistency  of  soft 
sugar;  if  not,  let  it  boil  a little  longer 
and  try  again;  do  not  allow  the  mix- 
ture to  boil  while  trying,  as  it  might 
become  too  hard;  have,  ready  chop- 
ped, one  cupful  of  any  kind  of  nut 
meats  desired;  I use  English  walnuts 


The  Right  Way  to 
Buy  Soda  Crackers 

— and  the  simplest  way.  Ask  for 
them  by  name — and  the  goodness 
will  take  care  ol  itself.  Buy 

Uneeda 

Biscuit 


or 


Then,  no  more  broken,  soggy,  stale 
exposed  soda  crackers.  Uneeda  Biscuit  come 
in  individual  packages  that  hold  just  enough 
for  each  soda  cracker  occasion.  Fresh  when 
you  buy  them.  Whole  when  you  open  the 
package.  Crisp  as  you  eat  them. 

A number  of  live  cent  packages  of 
Uneeda  Biscuit  is  a wiser  purchase  than  a 
quantity  of  ordinary  soda  crackers  in  wooden 
box  or  paper  bag.  Never  sold  in  bulk. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


S0 


Victor  II 

$32.50 

Other  styles 
* $10  to  $100 


Don’t  let  this  Christmas  go  by 
without  getting  a Victor  or  a 
Victor-Victrola. 

It  will  bring  more  joy  and  enter- 
tainment than  anything  you  can  give. 

It  gladdens  the  hearts  of  young  and  old  alike,  not  only  at 
Christmas  time,  but  all  year  around. 

No  knowledge  of  music  is  necessary  to  play  it.  The  Victor 
plays  itself  and  everybody  shares  in  enjoying  its  melody  and  fun. 

Don’t  miss  the  pleasure  of  a Victor  or  a Victor-Victrola  in  your 
home.  Make  Christmas  a real  Christmas.  See  to  it  that  there’s  a Victor 
in  your  home  when  Christmas  day  rolls  around,  and  everybody  will  be  the" 
happier  and  brighter  for  it. 

Go  today  to  the  nearest  Victor  dealer’s  and  h^ar  the  Victor.  If  you 
don’t  know  who  he  is,  just  send  us  the  coupon  in  the  corner  of  this  advertisement 
and  we’ll  tell  you  his  name  and  address. 

We’ll  also  send  you  the  handsome  Victor  catalogs  showing  the  different 
styles  of  the  Victor  and  Victor-Victrola,  and  giving  a complete  list  of  Victor 
Records.  Then  you  can  pick  out  any  selections  you  want  to  hear  and  the  dealer 
will  gladly  play  them  for  you. 

And  if  you  want  to  buy  a Victor,  he  will  sell  it  to  you  on  easy  terms  that 
will  never  worry  or  embarrass  you. 

Victor  Double-faced  Records  are  of  the  same  high  quality  as  Victor 
Single-faced  Records.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  price.  Buy  double-faced  if 
the  combination  suits  you. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  23rd  and  Cooper  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors. 

New  Victor  Records  are 
on  sale  at  all  dealers 
on  the  28th  of 
each  month. 


Victor-Victrola  X 
$75 

Other  styles  $100,  $150,  $200,  $250 


To  get  best  results,  use  only 
Victor  Needles  on  Victor 
Records. 


And  be  sure 
to  hear  the 

Victor-Victrola 


w J1  y & 


¥ 


His  Master's  Voice 
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and  almonds  mixed,  but  Brazil  nuts  or 
filberts  are  delicious.  When  the  candy 
is  done  add  the  nut  meats,  and  when 
it  again  comes  to  a boil  remove  from 
the  fire,  add  one  dessert  spoonful  of 
vanilla;  beat  the  whole  five  or  ten 
minutes;  pour  into  greased  square 
tins  until  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  when  cool  cut  in 
squares  and  wrap  in  oiled  paper.  The 
most  important  feature  in  making  this 
candy  is  in  the  beating  after  taking 
from  the  fire,  but  if  these  directions 
are  carefully  followed  a delicious 
candy  will  be  the  result.  My  other 
pet  receipt  is  for 

Sea  Foam. 

To  make  it,  take  two  cupfuls  light 
brown  sugar  and  one-half  cupful  of 
water;  let  it  boil  until  it  “hairs;”  then 
pour  it  over  the  beaten  white  of  one 
egg,  and  add  half  a cupful  of  any  kind 
of  nut  meats.  When  hard  enough, 
drop  upon  waxed  paper.  This  is  de- 
licious and  easily  made. 

Another  confectionery  that  is  as  de- 
licious as  it  is  easily  made  is  called 
Pralines. 

Take  one  cupful  of  nut  meats,  either 
pecans  or  hickory  nuts,  one  cupful 
granulated  sugar  and  half  a cupful  of 
water.  Boil  the  sugar  and  -water  until 
it  threads  solidly,  then  stir  in  the  nut 
meats.  When  it  begins  to  grain,  pour 
quickly  upon  a plate.  Separate  by 
poking  a knife  under. 

Alice,  the  friend  who  is  responsible 
for  pralines,  contributes  her  favorite 
recipe,  with  the  recommendation  that 
every  girl  try  it  once  before  making 
it  for  her  Christmas  box,  since  it  can 
be  made  better  after  a little  practice. 

It  is  perfectly  delicious,  anyhow,  as  all 
the  girls  will  testify! 

. Alice’s  Angel  Food. 

Wet  a pound  and  a half  of  granulat- 
ed sugar  with  the  milk  from  a fair 
sized  cocoanut;  put  it  in  a sauce  pan 
and  let  it  heat  slowly.  When  it 
reaches  the  boiling  point  let  it  boil 
hard  for  five  minutes,  then  add  the 
cocoanut,  grated  fine,  and  boil  ten 
minutes,  stirring  constantly.  Try  a 
little  on  a cold  plate.  If  it  forms  a 
firm  paste,  pour  part  of  it  on  a larger 
platter  covered  with  greased  paper. 
Immediately  spread  on  stoned  raisins, 
blanched  almonds,  pecans,  candied 
cherries,  chopped  walnuts,  chopped 
figs  and  anything  else  that  is  good. 
Mix  everything  all  up,  pressing  it  into 
the  candy,  then  pour  the  remainder  of 
the  cream  over  all. 

ONE  OF  THE  GIRLS. 

An  Oriental  Pillow. 

Here  is  a suggestion  for  a Christmas 
gift  that  is  comparatively  new.  An 
Oriental  pillow  is  sure  to  be  enthusias- 
tically received  by  man,  woman  or  any 
young  person  over  ten  years  of  age! 

Cut  a piece  of  coarse  canvas  the  de- 
sired shape  and  size  and  bind  the 
edges  to  keep  them  from  raveling.  Now  I 
mark  your  pattern  on  the  canvas.  Al- 
most anything  will  do.  Get  your  ideas 
from  braiding  patterns,  if  nothing  bet- 
ter offers.  Study  Oriental  rugs  if  you 
have  an  opportunity,  for  they  furnish 
the  most  artistic  patterns  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  this  work  is  really  a modern 
method  of  Oriental  rug  making. 
Patterns  used  in  painting  china  are 
also  excellent.  If  the  pillow  is  to  be 
for  a boy,  use  some  conventional  de- 
sign for  a border  and  let  the  center 
represent  a banner  dear  to  his  college. 

Cut  zephyr  or  eiderdown  wool  of  the 
desired  shades  into  pieces  about  three 
inches  long.  Double  a piece  of  the 
yarn  and,  holding  it  in  the  left  hand, 
draw  it  through  the  canvas  by  means 
of  an  ordinary  crochet  hook.  Put  the 
hook  under  two  threads  of  the  canvas, 
reach  up  through  the  next  mesh  and 
draw  the  looped  end  of  the  yarn  down 
and  up,  then  draw  the  loose  ends  of 
the  yarn  through  the  loop.  Tighten 
the  knot  thus  formed  with  the 
fingers.  A little  practice  will  enable 
you  to  do  this  work  evenly  and  quick- 
ly, and  when  properly  done  it  is  very 
durable.  When  the  canvas  is  entirely 
covered  trim  the  zephyr  with  sharp 
shears,  then  go  over  it  with  a sort 
brush  and  it  will  be  as  smooth  and 
velvety  as  can  be.  It  really  resem- 
bles a nice  piece  of  woolen  plush. 


This  can  be  used  for  foot  stools  as 
well  as  for  pillows.  If  you  want  some- 
thing very  nice,  get  art  canvas  for  the 
foundation  and  fill  it  in  with  embroid- 
ery silk.  The  result  is  exquisitely 
beautiful. 

When  using  colors  that  do  not  quite 
harmonize,  take  a lesson  from  the  Ori- 
entalist and  separate  them  with  a line 
of  black.  MINNIE  MAYNE. 

# 

The  Social  Hour. 

We  used  to  hear  of  the  Christmas 
Letter  Mission,  but  for  some  years  I 
have  not  heard  it  mentioned.  Can 
anyone  tell  me  if  it  is  still  doing  its 


quiet  work?  We’ve  been  away  from 
home  so  long  that  I don’t  know  where 
to  inquire.  These  letters  were  printed 
in  all  languages  and  came  in  envel- 
opes bearing  the  words  “A  Christmas 
Letter  for  You.”  I think  this  work 
was  started  in  England,  and  was  ex- 
tended nearly  all  over  the  world.  I 
first  heard  of  it  about  twenty  years 
ago.  I think  names  of  those  who  were 
alone  in  the  world  were  sent  in  from 
everywhere.  Are  there  any  secretar- 
ies interested  in  this  work  who  will 
1 t themselves  be  known  to  the  read- 
ers of  this  department? — Interested 
Reader. 


(I  hope  there  will  be  a reply  to  this. 
Thefe  are  many  who  would  be  inter- 
ested, I’m  sure. — R.  M.) 

■Sjjfc 

I have  road  articles  advising  us  to 
begin  right  after  Christmas  to  get 
gifts  ready  for  next  year.  Is  that 
wise?  I don’t  believe  it.  It  is  mak- 
ing too  much  of  a business  of  Christ- 
mas giving.  It  makes  of  Christmas  a 
veritable  nuisance.  I know  people  who 
actually  dread  the  approach  of  Christ- 
mas because  of  the  many  relatives 
and  friends  who  expect  to  be  remem- 
bered. No  matter  how  inexpensive 
the  gift  to  each  may  be,  the  aggregate 


There  Is  No  Other  Dinner 
Set  Bargain  Equal  to  This! 


This 

Charming 


Dinner  Set 


EASILY 

YOURS 


Full-size  Dinner  Set  for  Table  of  Six! 

48  pieces — and  no  little  ones  to  “fill  in.” 
Finest  ware  made  in  America. 

Semi-Vitreous  Porcelain. 

Decorated  in  four  colors  and  24-carat  gold. 
Colonial  shape — latest  thing  out — Note  it! 


Fully  Guaranteed ! 

Will  not  craze  under  rigid  test. 
Exactly  as  here  described ! 

A Wonderful  Introductory  Bargain ! 
Waiting  to  go  on  your  table  at  once ! 
Costs  you  nothing ! 


Is  your  dinner  set  broken — pieces  lost?  Do  you  want  the  daintiest 
imaginable  ware  for  your  breakfast  table?  Do  you  want  a beautiful  set 
of  fine  dishes  for  Sundays  and  occasions?  Here  it  is  (48  pieces  as  shown). 


Dinner  Plates 
Breakfast 

Plates 
Bread  and 
Butter  Plates 
Cups 
Saucers 
Coupe  Soups 
Sauce  Dishes 
Meat  Platter 
Bread  or 
Cake  Plate 
1 Open  Sugar 
1 Cream  Pitcher 
Oval  Vegeta- 
ble Dish 
Salad  Dish 


1 


There  is  no  oth- 
er set  offered 
under  circum- 
stances so  fav- 
orable as  this; 
so  complete,  so 
fine  in  grade 
and  so  great  in 
value  as  I am 
making  this  of- 
fer,to  get  quick 
introductory 
returns. 


1 guarantee  sat- 
isfaction  on 
this  offer.  If 
the  dishes  and 
the  offer  are 
not  right,  re- 
turn everything 
in  good  shape, 
both  you  and 
your  friends 
and  get  your 
money.  It  will 
be  refunded  to 
you  cordially 
and  without 
grumbling.  Do 
not  take  m y 
word  for  this 
guarantee  — let 
me  refer  you  to 
any  bank  in 
Dallas  whose 
word  means 
most  to  you. 
The  name  of 
the  firm  I rep- 
resent is  above 
reproach. 


Frankly  this  Is  my  position.  I am  not  selling  dinner  sets.  I give  these  sets 
as  gifts  to  ladies  who  introduce  me  and  my  thoroughly  respected  business 
to  their  friends. 

If  you  were  so  placed,  would  you  not  on  an  introductory  offer  make  the 
gift  as  attractive  and  the  value  just  as  great  as  you  possibly  could,  so  that 
wherever  one  set  went,  requests  would  pour  in  for  dozens? 

Of  course  you  would!  I have  done  the  same!  I have  searched  the  pot- 
teries of  America  for  a full  set  in  the  latest  design  and  the  most  tasteful  decor- 
ations. 

These  dishes  are  absolutely  all  firsts — guaranteed  by  a reputable  manufac- 
turer. There  are  no  warped  dishes  nor  flaws  to  be  found.  Nothing  but  clear 
white,  first-class  china,  guaranteed  not  to  craze  under  test.  Decorated  in  a 


delightfully  tasteful  “Forget-me-not”  design  of  blue,  gold,  green  and ■&«>£”• 
with  two  broad  hands  of  clear  24-carat  gold.  The  shape  Is  the i beautiful  Col 
onial  design,  which  is  so  popular  in  the  most  exclusive  households  of  America. 

Mv  profits  on  these  sets  must  come  in  the  continued  business  which  my 

methods  will  secure  when  I have  introduced  my  offer  to  a few  customers  in 
each  neighborhood. 

I have  a special  plan  which  relieves  this  introductory  work  of  all  disa- 
greeable features.  I simply  ask  you  to  distribute  and  collect  the  introductory 
matter  which  I furnish  you  free. 

When  you  have  done  a given  amount  of  this  work  such  as  returns  me 
only  §7.50  in  orders,  one  of  the  full  dinner  sets  of  48  pieces,  exactly  as  describ- 
ed and  photographed  here,  is  yours  at  once.  You  pay  me  no  money  lor  it. 


EVERY  WOMAN 

is  proud  of  her  home — her  dining  room.  You  want 
yours  to  look  attractive,  to  add  enjoyment  to  the 
family  circle — to  make  husband  and  children  love 
their  home.  Here  is  the  handsomest — daintiest  set 
of  dishes  you  can  secure  (without  paying  an  enor- 
mous price  for  an  imported  set)  and  it  may  be  yours 
absolutely  free  at  once. 

Write  me  today  for  my  special  bargain  rate  in- 
troductory offer.  You  will  be  under  no  obligations 
You  have  absolutely  nothing  to  lose.  You  have  some- 
thing very  delightful  to  gain.  Use  the  coupon. 


Pres.  F.  P.  HOLLAND, 

Box  292A,  Dallas,  Texas. 

I want  to  get  the  handsome  set  of  dishes  you  de- 
scribe, if  I can  do  so  easily  without  paying  cash  for 
them.  Send  me  your  offer. 


Name 


street  or  Ronle. 


City State. 
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is  always  more  than  they  can  afford. 
For  weeks  before  Christmas  our  girls 
are  so  busy  making  Christmas  gifts 
that  they  neglect  their  studies.  We 
find  people  who  cannot  possibly  pay 
their  debts  sending  expensive  Christ- 
mas gifts  to  acquaintances  who  are 
only  burdened  by  such  attentions.  Let 
us  agitate  this  subject  until  it  is 
placed  on  a common  sense  footing.  If 
you  are  not  able  to  give,  have  the 
courage  to  say  so.  If  you  cannot  do 
any  better,  follow  the  example  of  a 
very  sensible  friend  of  mine  who,  each 
season,  writes  a note  of  acknowledg- 
ment to  those  who  send  her  gifts. 
Then  she  wraps  them  up  and  ad- 
dresses them,  being  careful  to  send 
each  gift  to  a part  of  the  country 
where  it  will  not  be  likely  to  be  seen 
by  its  donor  and  packs  them  away 
until  next  year,  when  they  are  all 
ready  for  delivery.  In  that  way  many 
of  those  to  whom  she  owes  gifts  are 
provided  the  next  day  after  Christmas. 
This  may  not  seem  very  grateful,  but 
it  is  a great  saving  of  time,  energy, 
nerves  and  money. — Peneta. 

* 

Do  not  let  your  Christmas  be  spoiled 
by  selfishness,  envy,  resentment  or 
any  bitter  feeling;  but  hold  fast  to  the 
love  that  belongs  to  the  day.  Do  not 
make  it  an  opportunity  for  an  ex- 
change of  gifts  by  which  the  giver’s 
social  standing  is  to  be  determined. 
Do  not  let  your  Christmas  gifts,  or 
Christmas  giving,  be  a measure  of 
friendship.  It  is  wrong  to  give  what 
one  cannot  afford  to  give.  It  is  foolish 
to  give  simply  because  it  is  expected 
of  you.  It  is  an  insult  to  send  a gift 
that  is  not  accompanied  by  the  love 
that  should  prompt  all  such  giving. 
Do  not  dishonor  the  day  which  should 
be  held  in  the  most  sacred  remem- 
brance. By  doing  all  we  can  to  make 
the  day  beautiful  to  others  we  shall 
make  it  perfect  to  ourselves. — Effie 
W.  Merriam. 

Are  you  going  to  have  a Christmas 
tree  for  the  children?  Don’f  decide 
against  it  simply  because  of  the  ex- 
pense of  Christmas  tree  decorations 
One  of  the  most  attractive  trees  I 
have  seen  was  trimmed  with  orna- 
ments made  from  paper.  It  was  a 
simple  forest  tree,  but  beautiful  as  to 
shape  and  just  right  as  to  size,  and 
such  a fine  time  as  the  children  did 
have  getting  it  ready  for  Santa  Claus! 
They  worked  every  evening  for  days 
making  chains  of  tissue  paper  and 
wreaths  of  paper  holly  with  cranber- 
ries in  place  of  the  holly  berries. 
They  covered  pasteboard  stars  with 
gilt  paper  and  pasteboard  moons  with 
silver  paper.  When  suspended  from 
the  tree  by  fine  black  thread  it  was 
surprising  how  pretty  they  looked. 
They  had  gaily  dressed  paper  fairies 


LOOK!  Novelty  Slipper  Knives 

j c*  Double  pinned,  fancy  handle, 

polished  clip  blade.  A neat, 
' useful  little  present  for  the 

children.  Nice  for  the  work 
basket.  Haady  in  the  school 
room.  A treasure  to.  the  boys 
and  girls.  Order  one  now. 
10c  postpaid.  Stamps  will  do. 
Agents  wanted. 

1 V PASTT  E 200  N.  Main  St., 
tr.  U/IO ILC  Wichita  Kansas 


UBBER  STAMPS 


D 

■ M We  have  received  orders  from  almost  EVERY 

■ ■ STATE  in  the  Union  from  our  adv.  in  the  Fruit- 
^Grower.  Please  add  your  name  to  our  list  of 

satisfied  customers.  ASK  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Gardner  Office  Supply  Co. 
SPRINGFIELD,  MISSOURI 


COSMOPOLITAN-— nr 

MAGAZINE  AND  i 1 7 K 

KANSAS  FARMER  - 1 - 

BOTH  ONE  YEAR  FOR  fiST  JL 

Special  for  new  subscribers  to  KAN- 
SAS FARMER.  It  is  published  week- 
ly, 24  to  48  pages,  same  size  as  The 
Fruit-Grower.  The  leading  farm 
paper  in  the  Southwest.  The  prefer- 
red one  among  55,000  best  farmers 
in  the  world. 

COSMOPOLITAN  is  a monthly 
magazine,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  influences  in  shaping  out 
a better  American  life.  Its  feature 
articles  and  fiction  are  the  best 
available.  Each  of  these  publica- 
tions are  $1.00  per  year.  You  save 
75c  by  sending  today.  Sample  copies 
free.  Address 

KANSAS  FARMER 

TOPEKA  KANSAS 


and  cute  little  cupids  on  nearly  every 
branch,  and  beautiful  cornucopias  fill- 
ed with  home-made  candy  added  to 
the  festive  appearance.  It  is  a fine 
plan  to  let  the  children  trim  the 
Christmas  tree.  Even  where  Santa 
Claus  is  to  play  a prominent  part,  the 
children  can  help  him  do  his  work 
because  he  is  so  busy! — L.  C.  M. 

* 

A Vacuum  Cleaner  Makes  Money. 

There  is  more  than  one  way  to  clean 
house.  The  much  dreaded  job  of 
sweeping  is  one  that  is  always  put  off 
as  long  as  possible,  and  even  when 
done  as  thoroughly  as  possible  it 
leaves  an  endless  amount  of  dusting 
to  be  done.  A Fruit-Grower  subscriber 
writes  us  how  she  and  her  friends 
have  made  use  of  the  vacuum  cleaner 
in  lessening  the  work  of  house  clean- 
ing and  also  of  raising  money  for  their 
church.  This  letter  contains  a valu- 
able suggestion,  for  the  reason  that 
vacuum  cleaners  are  comparatively 
new  and  expensive,  and  not  every  one 
can  afford  to  have  one  in  their  own 
home,  and  also  for  the  reason  that  it 
solves  one  of  the  hard  problems  of 
increasing  the  funds  of  the  church. 

“I  want  to  tell  you  how  the  ladies 
of  our  church  have  simplified  the 
problem  of  cleaning  house  and  of  re- 
moving nine-tenths  of  the  drudgery  of 
sweeping. 

“It  has  been  a task  for  us  to  get 
our  church  cleaned,  as  our  congrega- 
tion was  not  financially  able  to  em- 
ploy a regular  janitor  for  such  serv- 
ices, and  the  members  naturally  were 
always  too  busy  with  their  own  af- 
fairs to  look  after  the  church  sweep- 
ing and  cleaning  once  or  twice  each 
week.  Conditions  reached  such  a 
state  that  our  Ladies’  Aid  Society 
came  face  to  face  with  the  problem 
and  saw  that  we  had  to  do  something. 
Somebody  suggested  a vacuum  clean- 
er. That  was  a happy  thought,  hut 
how  could  we  buy  a vacuum  cleaner 
for  the  church?  They  were  expen- 
sive and  we  had  to  struggle  as  best 
we  could  to  meet  the  regular  obliga- 
tions of  the  church  without  incurring 
any  expenditures  for  such  modern  lux- 
uries as  a vacuum  cleaner.  But  we 
talked  the  matter  over  for  some  time 
and  finally  decided  that  our  only  sal- 
vation was  to  come  from  this  sort  of 
a machine. 

“We  had  to  raise  the  money  among 
our  number  and  resorted  to  dinners 
and  sales  of  fancy  work  until  we  had 
accumulated  the  sum  of  $25.  We  had 
written  to  manufacturers  of  vacuum 
cleaners  and  got  their  literature  and 
after  comparing  them  we  found  that 
the  one  which  seemed  to  fit  our  needs 
cost  $25,  so  our  secretary  was  instruct- 
ed to  place  the  order. 

“It  was  over  a week  before  the  ma- 
chine was  delivered.  They  day  it  did 
arrive  will  long  be  remembered  in  our 
society,  as  every  member  turned  out 
to  see  the  new  machine,  and  then  we 
all  had  to  take  turns  at  trying  it. 
Were  we  delighted?  Well,  our  church 
had  never  had  such  a thorough  reno- 
vation since  the  day  it  was  dedicated, 
and  it  was  fun,  really  fun,  to  do  the 
work  with  the  machine. 

“The  machine  is  so  light  any  woman 
can  carry  it  upstairs.  It  cleans  the 
carpets  so  thoroughly  and  leaves  the 
knap  standing  up  in  a way  that  is  im- 
possible to  obtain  with  a broom,  and 
more  than  that,  it  will  actually  draw 
the  dirt  up  through  the  carpet  from 
the  cracks  in  the  floor.  It  has  attach- 
ments for  cleaning  the  walls,  furniture, 
bedding  and  almost  anything  that  will 
collect  dirt,  and  the  admirable  thing 
about  it  is  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
dust  left  in  the  house  after  using  the 
cleaner,  so  that  the  dreaded  dusting  is 
a thing  of  the  past. 

“The  machine  worked  so  satisfac- 
torily at  the  church  that  we  all  wanted 
to  use  it  in  our  own  homes,  so  we  de- 
cided to  rent  the  machine  to  anyone 
who  wanted  to  use  it  at  a price  of  $1 
per  day,  where  the  person  carries  it 
to  and  from  her  home.  But  when  the 
church  has  to  deliver  it  a charge  oi 
$1.25  per  day  is  made.  We  do  not 
feel  that  this  is  a big  price  either, 
since  we  have  found  out  how  com- 
pletely it  has  done  away  with  the 


drudgery  of  sweeping  and  dusting.  So 
great  has  been  the  demand  for  the 
machine  that  it  is  in  use  practically 
all  of  the  time.  To  be  sure  of  getting 
the  machine  on  any  particular  day  one 
must  leave  an  order  with  the  secre- 
tary of  our  aid  society  a week  in  ad- 
vance. 

“We  have  had  this  machine  about  a 
year  and  it  has  been  in  almost  con- 
stant use,  and  since  it  cost  $25  and 
has  been  rented  almost  every  day  at 
a dollar  a day,  we  have  obtained  a 
nice  little  hit  of  revenue  for  the 
church.  We  turn  in  to  the  church  all 
of  the  money  brought  in  by  the  ma- 
chine and  charge  nothing  for  our  serv- 
ices in  looking  after  the  machine  and 
carrying  it  hack  and  forth  when  neces- 


sary. The  machine  can  be  worked  by 
hand  or  run  by  a little  motor  attaches 
to  the  incandescent  light. — M.  E.  B.” 

Don’t  miss  a number.  Renew  today. 


Mount  Birds 


We  teach  you  by  mail  to  »tuff  end  mount 
kind#  of  Birds.  Animal*.  Game 
Alio  to  tan  skins  and  make 
Decorate  your  home  v/ith  your  beau  • 
or  command  blf  income  aell* 
and  mounting  for  others.  Ea»- 
ily,  quickly  learned  in  spare  time  by  men  and 
women.  Succobh  *ruarantced.  Write  today  for 
our  free  book  “ HoW  to  Mount  Bird*  and 
Animals;'*  absolutely  free  N.W.  BCHOOL  OI 
TAXIDKUfl*.  3329  JtliroodBdc.,  Omaha,  fielfc 


COOK  BOOK  FREE! 

Write  at  once  for  copy  of  Ik  Q UfkDt?D 

“Kitchen  Krinkles”  with  recipes  by  IVUlvl-iI\ 

(tollman  Mfg.  Co., 298  Penn  Ave.,  Mount  Joy, Pa. 


188  PAGE 
BOOK 
FREE 


PLUMBING  GOODS 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

SOLD  DIRECT  You  will  save  money  if  you  buy  your  plumbing:  goods  and  sup- 
plies  direct  from  us.  Ours  is  the  largest  Mail-Order  Plumb- 
T0  YOU  big  Goods  Supply  House  in  the  country— located  500  miles  nearer 
the  Western  farmer  than  Chicago  houses— that  means  a big  saving  in 
time  and  freight  for  you.  Our  large  188-page  catalog  lists  and  illustrates  every- 
thing from  a leather  washer  to  a complete  Missouri  Water  Supply  System, 
for  running  hot  and  cold  water,  as  low  as  $37.80 — also  hand  and  power  pumps, 

tools,  tanks,  bath  room  fixtures,  laundry  tubs,  water  heaters 

We  carry  immense  stocks  and  fill  all  orders 


windmills,  pipe. 

—things  every  farmer  needs.  .. 

promptly.  Remember  you  get  the  best  goods  at  money-saving  prices,  and  our 
guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money  back  covers  everything  you  buy.  This  Big 
Mail-Order  Store  saves  you  money— our  catalog  is  full  of  bargains  you  cannot 
duplicate  anywhere  at  our  prices,  and  we  m mmmrn  aiiaIWATER  AND 

fob  MISSOURI 

BOOK  T0DAT  c«alo”'Vdd‘,4tt  °Ur  B.l  774  ST.  JOSEPH.  MO.,  0.7.  A. 


WRITE 


Shall  We  Save  a Set  for  You? 


Why  Not  Add  This  Beautiful  Berry  and  Silver  Set  to  Your  China  Closet  ? 


As  shown  in  the  illustration,  this  set 
consists  of  one  Berry  Bowl  9 yz  inches 
and  six  5% -inch  Berry  Dishes  of  fine 
Dresden  China  semi-porcelain,  very 
handsomely  and  artistically  decorated 
with  fruit  designs,  colored  in  the  exact 
shades  of  the  fruit  itself.  A small  band 
of  gold  finishes  the  edge  of  these  dishes 
and  altogether  makes  an  unusually  rich 
looking  and  attractive  set. 

The  seven  spoons,  one  large  Berry 
Spoon  and  six  small  ones,  are  Resolie 
pattern,  guaranteed  to  be  a composition 
of  metal  base,  over  which  is  a heavy 
plate  of  hard  nicgel,  and  upon  the 
nickel  is  a heavy  coat  of  pure  coin 
silver,  making  a spoon  which  will  be 
satisfactory  in  every  respect.  We  ab- 
solutely guarantee  that  these  spoons 
will  wear  well  and  give  universal  sat- 
isfaction and  will  agree  to  replace  free 
of  charge  any  Sosalie  spoon  which  does 
not  give  satisfaction. 

How  to  Get  This  Fourteen- 
Piece  Set 

If  you  will  look  around  your  com- 
munity you  will  readily  find  a number 
of  farmers  who  will  subscribe  for  the 
Farmers  Voice.  Some  bright  day,  when 
nature  appeals  to  you,  why  not  visit  a 
few  neighbors  and  talk  “Farmers 
Voice”  to  them?  You  have  read  the 
Farmers  Voice  long  enough  to  be  able 


to  tell  them  of  the  valuable  things  it 
contains  in  each  issue,  and  the  good 
they  will  derive  from  reading  it.  You 
certainly  will  be  able  to  secure  six  sub- 
scriptions. Send  the  names  of  sub- 
scribers to  us  with  the  $3.00  collected. 

Now  comes  our  part  and  your  com- 
pensation. We  have  decided  to  give  to 
each  individual  who  sends  in  six  new 
subscriptions  to  the  Farmers  Voice  at 
50  cents  each,  this  beautiful  Berry  and 
Silver  Set  as  here  displayed. 

Is  it  not  worth  the  little  energy  you 
expend? 

One  of  the  ladies  officially  connected 
with  the  Farmers  Voice  spent  much 
time  and  interest  in  selecting  this  “or- 
namental as  well  as  useful”  set  and  we 
believe  you  want  it. 

Will  you  try?  Remember  you  are 
placing  "one  of  the  grandest,  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive  publications 
into  the  home,  where  it  will  be  appre- 
ciated, and  you  are  receiving  a worthy 
prize  for  so  doing. 

Send  in  the  names  of  six  new  yearly 
subscribers  to  Farmers  Voice  at  50 
cents  each,  with  $3.00,  and  we  will  for- 
ward to  you  this  fourteen-piece  Berry 
and  Silver  Cet.  Start  today  getting  the 
subscriptions,  it  will  only  take  you  an 
hour  or  so,  and  yill  will  own  one  of 
the  prettiest  and  most  useful  little 
combination  sets  that  can  be  obtained. 
Address 


FARMERS  VOICE, 315  Dearborn  St., CHIC  AGO,  ILL 


COUPON 

Farmers  Voice,  315  Dearboru  St.,  Chicago. 

Gentlemen:  Please  set  aside  one  Combination  Berry  and  Silver  for  me,  as 

I am  going  to  send  in  six  subscriptions  to  your  paper  as  soon  as  possible. 


NAME 


Address, 


Nearest  R.  R.  Station 


State 
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Good  Appetite 
Good  Digestion 
Good  Feeling 


Health 


It  is  better  to 
prevent  than  to 
cure  such  serious 
ailments  as 

Roup,  Bowel  Trouble 
Cholera  and  Other 
Contagions  Diseases 

The  best  way  to  insure  the  general 
health  of  your  fowls  is  by  a regular  use  of 

Germozone 

Place  in  the  drinking  water  twice  a 
week.  Germozone  is  both  a preventive 
and  cure.  A bowel  regulator,  conditioner, 
germ  destroyer  ana  tonic — unquestion- 
ably the  world’s  greatest  poultry  medi- 
cine. Liquid  or  in  tablets.  Price  50  cents. 

Your  Laying  Hens 

must  be  supplied  with  egg-making  food. 
Don’t  depend  on  grainsalone. 

Lees  Egg  Maker 

brings  eggs  because  it  is  the  best  form  of 
meat  food,  clean,  wholesome  and  rich  in 
digestible  protein,  the  element  that  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  egg  production. 
Thousands  are  using  Lee’s  Egg  Maker  to 
supply  what  their  grains  lack.  Give  it  a 
trial. 

25c  and  50c  Pkgs.  Palls 
$2.  100  lb.  Drum  $7. 


ESSS 


Write  to-day  and  get 
•‘Lee’s  Chicken  Talk” 
and  supply  catalogue 
free.  Books  that  bring 
Success.  Ask  your  dealer  or  send  direct  to 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO., 

1122  Harney  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Big  Incubator  Value 


Free  Boob 


Successful  Incubators  have 
always  been  superior  to  all 
others.  This  year  they  are 
better  than  ever  before  and 
the  price  is  lower.  Get  our 
direct-to-you  proposition 
and  Big  FREE  Book  and  low 
price  before  you  pay  a cent 
for  any  incubator.  Wewant 
to  prove  to  you  that  this  is 
the  biggest  real  value  ever 
offeree 


Successful  Incubators 

have  20  years  experience  back  of  them.  Every  fault 
of  others  eliminated.  New  special  features  developed 
this  year.  Ventilation,  heating,  regulation— all  per- 
fect. Don’t  experiment,  Get  a SUCCESSFUL— the 
sure,  certain  money-maker.  Get  our  price  and  book 
NOW.  If  you  want  booklet  on  “Proper  Care  and 
Feeding  of  Chicks,  Ducks  and  Turkeys,”  send  10c. 
Catalogue  is  FREE.  Write  postal. 

Des  Moines  Incubator  Co. , 184  Second  St.  , Des  Moines,  la. 


An  Egg  a Day  Now 


Make  your  hens  lay  eggs  npW 
when  eggs  are  worth  about  four 
cents  apiece. 

Humphrey’s  free  feeding  secret 
will  force  hens  into  laying  condi- 
tion any  time  and  keep  them  laying 
right  along— 150  to  250  eggs  a hen  a 
year.  Fresh  bone  cut  in 

wumpW 

9 ALWAYS  OPEN  HOPPER.  9 

PONE  CUTTER 

gets  more  and  better  flavored  eggs 
while  reducing  feeding  cost  one- 
half.  It  is  the  cheapest,  yet  best, 
egg-producing  food  known  and  in 
8 Humphrey  no  trouble  to  cut.  Send  for  my  new  book 
•‘The  Golden  Egg,”  with  my  secret  for  getting  it. 

HUMPHREY,  Union  St.  Factory,  Joliet,  HI. 


■55  Bt,ys  Best 

140-Egg 

Incubator 


Double  cases  all  over;  best 
copper  tank;  nursery,  self- 
regulating. Best  140-chick 
hot-water  Brooder,  $4.85. 
Both  ordered  together,  $11.50.  Freight  prepaid 
(E.of  Rockies).  No  machines  at  any  price  are 
Better  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  book 
today  or  send  price  now  and  save  waiting. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co..  Box  104  Racine,  Wls. 


112page  POULTRY 

I Tells  how  to  succeed  with  ROOK 
I poultry  on  the  ordinary  farm.  w w 
I How  to  make  a first- class 

(brooder  out  of  an  old  piano 
box.  What  breeds  lay  best. 

Plans  for  poultry  houses,  how 
to  feed,  breed,  etc.  Describes 

PRAIRIE  STATE  Incubators  and  Brooders 

i will  be  surprised  at  the  valuable  information  it  C0H’ 
'tains.  It’s  free.  Write  a postal  for  a copy  today. 

I Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  14  Main  St.,  Homer  City.  Pa. 


FREE 


THE  FINEST  BIRDS 

furnished  lot  r in  price,  better  in  quality  and 
stronger  in  g xarantec  of  16  different  varieties. 
Land  and  water  fowls;  hatched  early,  well 
marked  and  vigorous.  Send  for  description 
and  wholesale  price  list. 

Oa,k  Park  Poultry  Farm,  Dept.  F,  Des  Moines,  la 


INCUBATOR 


r SAVES  Vi  COST  OF  HATCH 

Only  up-to-date  incubator  made  12 
w superior  points  A money  maker.  A 
money  saver.  Write  today  for  Free  Book. 

THE  RAYO  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Fig  St  , Blair,  Neb. 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 


CAPONS. 

What  They  Are  Good  For  and  How  to 

Make  Them. 

Capons  are  unsexed  male  chickens. 
They  are  the  most  sought  for  and 
highest  priced  meat  that  can  he  se- 
cured, ranging  in  price  from  30  to  50 
cents  per  pounu,  with  an  ever  increas- 
ing demand  and  a continual  shortage 
of  supply.  In  addition  to  their  high 
market  value  they  are  the  modern 
brooder,  par  excellence,  taking  up 
with  young  chickens  at  sight  and 
mothering  them  in  the  most  careful 
manner.  To  the  poultry  fancier  or 
breeder  they  present  many  advantages 
over  any  other  method  of  caring 
for  little  chicks.  In  connection  with 
some  of  the  excellent  incubators  they 
offer  a method  of  producing  and  rais- 
ing young  chicks  that  would  other- 
wise be  impossible. 

That  the  farmers  of  America  are 
each  season  losing  thousands  of  dol- 
lars by  not  caponizing  their  surplus 
cockerels  is  at  once  apparent  to  any 
one  who  will  give  the  subject  a mo- 
ment’s thought.  Just  think  the  aver- 
age price  of  the  farmers’  cockerels  is 
probably  less  than  30  cents  each,  and 
a half  of  his  flock  is  always  cockerels; 
in  comparison  with  this  the  average 
selling  price  of  capons  is,  at  a low 
estimate,  $3  each — a loss  to  the  farmer 
or  producer  of  over  $2.70  per  bird. 

That  is  too  much  for  the  country  to 
lose  each  year.  The  chicken  producer, 
and  especially  the  farmer,  cannot  af- 
ford to  sell  his  cockerels  for  one-tenth 
their  value.  He*  can  learn  to  capon- 
ize  them  and  once  he  learns  how  sim- 
ple and  easy  it  is,  the  loss  from  his 
males  will  stop  and  they  will  at  once 
become  the  principal  money  making 
part  of  his  flock. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not 
know  how  this  operation  is  performed 
i will  describe  the  procedure  step  by 
step.  By  commencing  on  a bird  that 
has  just  been  killed  for  the  table  one 
can  learn  to  do  it  just  as  well  as  the 
most  expert  operator.  However,  one 
will  have  to  have  the  proper  instru- 
ments or  one’s  efforts  will  meet  with 
failure,  not  as  one  might  suppose 
through  the  death  of  the  bird,  as  one 
is  not  apt  to  kill  many,  but  by  making 
slips,  and  the  slip  is  neither  capon 
nor  cockerel  and  not  as  good  as  either. 
He  results  from  not  getting  enough  of 
the  spermatic  cord  with  the  testicle, 
or  by  leaving  a part  of  the  testicle  in 
the  bird.  I know  of  hut  one  set  of  in- 
struments that  will  give  good  results, 
and  will  tell  all  who  write  me  where 
they  may  be  secured  at  a very  rea- 
sonable price. 

When  to  Operate. 

The  first  question  that  I am  usually 
asked  is  at  what  age  or  size  to  per- 
form the  operation.  That  depends  on 
the  breed  and  development  of  tne  bird. 
For  the  larger  breeds  I should  say 
when  they  reach  a pound  and  a half  to 
two  pounds  in  weight.  For  the  Leg- 
horns and  small  breeds  I should  oper- 
ate when  their  comb  first  begins  to 
redden  up  a little,  usually  when  they 
weigh  about  one  pound  each. 

Preparations. 

It  is  important  that  the  cockerels  one 
intends  to  caponize  should  be  confined 
and  not  allowed  any  food  to  eat  for  at 
least  twenty-four  hours  previous  to  the 
time  they  are  to  be  operated  upon. 
The  proper  time  to  confine  them  is  in 
the  morning  of  the  day  before  the  op- 
eration, as  it  is  very  necessary  that 
their  bowels  be  quite  empty,  otherwise 
they  will  be  in  the  way  and  obstruct 
the  view.  The  day  should  he  bright 
and  clear  as  it  is  desirable  that  there 
be  a good  light. 

The  Operation. 

Turn  an  empty  barrel  bottom  side 
up  to  use  for  the  operating  table.  It 
is  the  right  height  and  can’t  he  heat 
for  the  purpose.  Have  two  pieces  of 
fish  cord  about  two  and  a half  feet 
long,  with  a hook  tied  to  one  end  of 
each,  with  the  barb  and  point  of  the 
hook  cut  off.  Tie  a half  brick  to  the 


other  end  of  each  and  one  is  ready  to 
proceed. 

Now  place  the  cockerel  on  top  of  the 
barrel,  left  side  up.  Wrap  the  end  of 
one  of  the  cords  twice  around  his  legs 
close  to  the  feet,  and  fasten.  Wrap 
the  other  cord  twice  around  his  wings 
at  the  second  joint  and  fasten.  Stretch 
him  out  as  far  as  possible,  letting  the 
cords  with  the  weights  hang  down  on 
each  side  of  the  barrel.  This  will  hold 
him  solid.  Pluck  a few  feathers  from 
just  in  front  of  the  hip  joint,  standing 
on  the  front  side  of  the  bird,  and  one’s 
helper  on  the  hack  side.  Locate  the 
last  two  ribs  with  the  forefinger  of 
the  right  hand  and  place  the  small 
blade  of  a sharp  knife  between  them. 
Hold  it  there  and  with  a firm,  steady 
pressure  draw  it  forward,  pressing 
down  hard  all  the  time.  Be  sure  the 
blade  goes  through  and  then  make 
the  cut  about  one  inch  long.  This  will 
require  a little  practice  and  is  the 
most  important  step  in  the  operation. 
The  idea  is  to  split  the  muscles  and 
not  cut  them.  The  cut  made,  insert 
the  spring  spreader  for  holding  open 
the  wound  so  that  one  can  see  to 
work.  The  first  thing  that  one  will 
see  is  the  thin  skin  or  membrane  cov- 
ering the  intestines.  With  the  tearing 
hook  make  a small  opening  in  this 
which  will  bring  the  upper  testicle 
into  view,  a small  yellowish  object 
about  the  size  of  a navy  bean,  and 
lying  up  against  the  back  bone  or 
nearly  so,  with  a blue  artery  just  back 
of  it  and  sometimes  attached  to  it. 
Care  must  he  taken  not  to  cut  or  tear 
this  artery,  or  the  bird  is  a dead  one. 

Insert  the  caponizing  forceps  with 
the  loops  held  tightly  together,  push- 
ing the  intestines  back  and  out  of  the 
way  with  them.  You  will  be  able  to 
see  through  the  loop  when  you  have 
them  in  the  right  place,  then  open  the 
lcops  and  seize  the  testicle.  Work  the 
forceps  around  the  organ  so  as  to 
loosen  the  cord  as  much  as  possible, 
then  shut  up  tight;  twist  them  around 
a time  or  two;  draw  the  testicle  up  so 
as  to  stretch  the  cord  out  for  about 
half  an  inch,  and  with  a sharp  knife 
reach  in  and  cut  it  off  half  way  be- 
tween the  forceps  and  the  place  where 
it  attaches  to  the  bird. 

Remove  the  spring  spreader,  /turn 
the  bird  over  and  repeat  on  the  other 
side,  proceeding  as  before.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  get  both  testicles  from  the 
same  side,  but  it  is  harder  and  much 
more  dangerous  to  do.  Do  not  sew  up 
the  cut,  as  when  the  capon  gets  on 
its  feet  the  ribs  will  close  up  the 


A 7 Million  Rod  Price 

Our  new  prices  are  based  on  this  enorm- 
ous output.  Prices  the  lowest  ever  made 
for  a high  grade  fence.  We  can 

Save  You  5 to  15  Cents  a Rod 

«EK®=(pand  you’ll  say 
« 5=  5=  s»it  is  the  best 
_ fence  you"ever 
"“'used.  Easiest 
put  up,  lasts 
longest  and  is 
the  strongest 
Sell  to  user  at 

Dealers  Prices  FreightPrepaid 

Don’t  buy  fence  AT  ANY  PRICE  before  get- 
ting our  prices.  They  will  surprise  you. 

Sat^hey'may  ebes  30  Days  Free  Trial 

sure  they  are 
satisfied.  Full 
line  of  Farm 
and  Poultry 
Fence.  Very 
low  prices  on 
BARBED  WIRE 
and  CATES.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  COMPANY, 

Box  125  WINCHESTER,  INDIANA, 


fence  made. 


STOUT— STRONG-DURABLE— CHEAP 

Brown  Fences  will  outlast  any  other  because  of 
heavier  wires  and  thicker  ealvanizine-  Investigate 
before  you  buy.  160  styles  for  all  purposes. 

Bargain  Prices-14e  Per  Rod  Up 

delivered  at  your  railway  station.  Send  today  for 
catalog  and  free  sample  for  test. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  & WIRE  CO., 

Dept.  14  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Hatch  After  Hatch 


Write  today  for  our  Big  FREE 
Book  about  tne  World’s  Greatest 
Guaranteed  Continuous  Hatchers 
f^VBUCDC  Incubators 
V I r 11  Clio  and  Brooders 
Getyour  share  of  billion  dollars 
poultry  money  in  1911.  Guide 
Book  free— write  for  it  today. 
Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Dept.  53 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  New  York  City,  Chicago,  I1L 
Boston,  Man.,  RanBagCity,  Mo., Oaklapd.Cal. 


fir*  PreoWrln*ur«blai 


Cents  a Rod 

For  18-ln.  14  3-4e  for  22-In.  Hog 
Fence;  15efor  26-inch;  18  8-4e 
for  32-inch;  26c  for  a 47-inch 
Farm  Fence.  48-inch  Poultry 
fence  28  l-2c.  Sold  on  30  days 
trial.  80  rod  spool  Ideal  Barb 
Wire  $1.55  Catalogue  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  j 03  M UNCI E,  IND. 


TRY  IT  FREE 

10  machines  In  one.  Handiest  tool 
on  the  farm.  Has  10  Alectride  grinding 
attachments.  Takes  rust  off  tools  and 
sharpens  them  25  times  faster  than  sand- 
stone. 8 times  as  efficient  as  emery.  Does 
not  draw  temper.  High  speed  and  easy 
running.  Write  for  free  trial.  Positively 
no  money  down.  Send  postal  for  free 
booklet  today. 

HARMAN  SUPPLY  CO. 

160  Harrison  St. Dept.  3329,  Chicago 


PECAN  TREES 

Budded  and  Grafted  from  Choicest 
Standard  Varieties.  LOWEST  PRICES. 
THE  EAGLE  PECAN  CO.,  Pittsview,  Ala. 


CENTURY  INCUBATORS 

Guaranteed  to  hatch  every  fertile  egg.  They 
are  the  finest  in  the  market  and  are  fully 
guaranteed.  No.  181,  illustrated  in  this 
advertisement,  65  egg  capacity,  Hot  Air, 
price  $5.25.  Same  style,  100  egg  capa- 
city. price  $7.70.  Terms,  spot  cash. 

Write  for  free  catalogue,  or  order  direct 
from  this  advertisement.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  TVe  refer 
to  the  Southern  Illinois  National  Bank, 
East  St.  Louis.  111.,  and  to  the  Citizens 
Savings  & Trust  Co.,  East  St  Louis,  111. 


Finest  in 

the  Land 

Fully  Guaranteed 


CENTURY  MFG.  CO. 


Dept.  956 


EAST  ST.  LOUIS,  ILL. 


SPECIAL 

kJ  ON 


PRICE 


LICE  PROOF  NESTS 

— KNUDSON’S  GALVANIZED  STEEL  — 
At  Almost  the  Cost  of  Raw  Material 

Greatest  Poultry  Appliance  ever  invented — lice 
will  not  go  near  metal  nests  and  they  last  a life- 
time. Each  nest  has  separate  door  for  shutting  in 
^ setting  hens  or  closing  at  night  to  prevent  roosting  in  them. 

Hangs  on  three  nail  heads,  ajid  to  clean— simply  lift  off  and  dump 
contents  out  of  open  back.  Can  hang  other  nests— one  above  the  other 
or  endwise.  If  you  use  one— ypu’U  want  more.  Free  Illustrated  Catalog. 
*3-  Send  $3.50  For  Full  Size  Set  of  6 Nests— Regular  Price  $3  90 

3 $10.  Knudson  Mfg.  Co.  Box  204  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Make  Your  Hens  Lay 

You  can  double  your  egg  yield  by  feeding  fresh-cut,  raw  bone.  It  W j 
contains  over  four  times  as  much  egg-making  material  as  grain  and 
takes  the  place  of  bugs  and  worms  in  fowis’  diet.  That’s  why  It 
gives  more  eggs— greater  fertility,  stronger  chicks,  larger  fowls. 

MANN’S  lmaotde!lt  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  easily  and  rapidly  all  large  and  small  bones  with  adhering  _ 
meat  and  gristle.  Automatically  adapts  to  your  strength.  Never  clogs. 

10  Days'  Free  Trial.  No  money  down.  Send  for  our  free  books  today. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.  Box  108 MILFORD,  MASS, 
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Poultry 
and  Fruit 

GO  HAND  IN  HAND 

If  you  would  make  the  most  profit 
out  of  your  poultry,  breed  COLE- 
MAN’S 200-Egg  Strain 

S.C.Buff 

Orpingtons 

Bred  to  lay — bred  to  win — mas- 
sive and  beautiful.  Many  egg  or- 
ders are  now  being  booked  for 
spring  delivery.  Send  for  free  liter- 
ature. 


If  your  flock  has  Roup,  Colds  or 
Sneezes,  use  COLEMAN’S  Eureka 
Tonic  and  Roup  Tablets.  1,000  tes- 
timonials. Read  what  T.  N.  Davis, 
wholesale  grocer,  of  Topeka,  Kan- 
sas, says: 

“I  have  tried  about  all  Roup  cures, 
but  I find  that  none  of  them  are  of 
much  force  but  yours,  and  it  is  a 
truly  Roup  Cure.  Please  find  en- 
closed $1.00  for  which  send  me  five 
boxes  of  tablets  at  once.” 

25e  per  box;  five  boxes  $1.00,  prepaid 

The  Coleman  Company 

112  MAIN  ST.  LEXINGTON,  OHIO 


You  can’t  go 
wrong  with  a 

Mandy  Lee 

Wemeasureand  reg- 
ulate everything  — i 
heat , ventilation  and 
moisture.  Y ou  guess  ! 
at  nothing.  Open-  : 

front  poultry  house  system  of  ventilation- 
Also  new  outdoor  lamp-heated  brooder.  Send! 
for  catalog  and  Lee’s  Chicken  Book,  Free.  1 

CEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,1  1 22Harney  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Poultry  and  Fruit  Farming' 

Great  fortunes  are  being  made  in  the 
chicken  business  each  year.  If  you  want 
the  “A  B C & X Y Z in  Poultry,''  then 
send  25  cents  for  year's  subscription  to  that 
“Billion  Dollar  Hen’’  poultry  journal.  De- 
scriptive circular  fiee.  AMERICAN  HEN 
MAGAZINE,  COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IOWA. 

1911  CATALOG  FREE 

Illustrates  and  gives  prices  of  45  varieties 
land  and  water  fowls  and  eggs.  This  book 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  person  i u 

interested  in  poultry  for  profit.  Address 

S.  A.  HUMMEL,  Box  18,  FREEPORT,  ILL. 


PFILE’S  65  VARIETIES  LAND  AND 
WATER  FOWLS.  Farm-raised  stock,  with 
EGGS  in  season.  Send  2 cents  for  my  val- 
uable illustrated  descriptive  Poultry  Book 
for  1911.  Write  today. 

HENRY  PFILE,  Box  617,  Freeport,  III. 

FOR  MENDING  HARNESS 

It  takes  o shoes,  tents,  awnings,  pulley  belts,  car- 
a wax  pets,  saddles,  suitcases,  buggy  tops, 

thread,  dash  boards,  or  any  heavy  material, 

feeds  _Stewart’  b Automatic 

from  spool  and  Awl  istheonly  per- 

doesthe  work  of  feet  Sewing 

any  harness  maker  Awl. 

machine.  It  is  i nd i 

pensable  for  farmers.  V 

Agents  wanted.  Sent  prepaid 
for  $1.25.  Send  at  once  for 

catalog.  STEWART-SKINNER  CO.  MB 

83  Hermon  Street,  Worcester,  Mass.  ^ 


FRUIT  cur  ADC 

THINNING 

AND  CHERRY  CLIPPERS. 

GROWING  BETTER  FRUITS 
MEANS  THINNING  FRUIT 

IJsed  by  all  Up-to-Date  Orchardlst. 

45  Cents  Postpaid 

FRANZ,  HARDWARE,  HOOD  RIVER.  ORE. 

Successful 
Farming 

Among  people  who  can  afford  luxuries 
there  is  great  demand  for  a regular  supply 
of  fresh  eggs.  The  few  growers  who  can 
furnish  them  regularly,  winter  and  summer 
alike,  get 'very  high  prices. 

Hie  Corning  Egg-Book 

(entitled  “$6.41  per  Hen  per  Year’’),  tells1 
how  two  men,  in  poor  health,  starting  tour 
years  ago  with  only  thirty  hens,  made  from 
their  little  egg-farm  a clear  profit  of  over 
$12,000  last  year.  It  tells  all  about  their 
experience,  their  failures,  their  methods 
and  how  others,  men  or  women,  with  good 
sense,  care  and  faithful  work,  can  make 
money  in  the  same  way.  Not  a detail  left  out. 

The  Corning  Egg-Rook  is  sold  in  combina- 
tion with  the  Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  we  have  made  arrangements  to 
make  this 

Snenial  Offpr*  For  $1-00  (cashi  money 

OpCbiai  UIICI  . order  or  check),  we  will 
send  postpaid  the  Corning  Egg-Book  and  the 
Tarm  Journal  for  two  years,  and  American 
Poultry  Advocate  two  years— all  for  $1.00,  if 
order  is. sent  at  once  to 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE 
88  Hodgkins  Block.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


wound  and  the  cut  in  the  skin  will  be 
up  under  the  wings  and  not  over  the 
ribs  at  all. 

Care  After  the  Operation. 

They  will  be  ready  for  their  feed  as 
soon  as  turned  loose,  but  should  have 
water  first.  Feed  lightly  of  whatever 
they  are  accustomed  to,  and  separate 
so  that  there  will  not  be  over  eight  or 
ten  in  any  box,  as  if  there  are  a large 
number  they  will  crowd  together  and 
some  will  smother.  In  a few  days 
they  can  be  allowed  the  free  run  of  the 
place.  They  are  great  rustlers,  more 
like  a hen  in  actions  and  appearance 
than  any  other  thing.  Yet  they  are 
different  from  any  other  feathered 
creature,  taking  on  fat  in  surprising 
amounts  in  proportion  to  the  feed  con- 
sumed. They  begin  to  become  heavy 
when  about  six  months  old.  The 
American  breeds,  if  crowded  along, 
will  weigh  from  10  to  15  pounds  when 
they  are  nine  or  ten  months  old.  The 
operation  may  be  performed  any 
month  of  the  year.  We  usually  ca- 
ponize  the  late  fall  chickens  to  use 
for  foster  mothers  for  our  spring 
chicks,  and  each  winter  parry  over 
about  thirty  for  this  purpose.  These 
fellows  will  then  make  15-pound  ca- 
pons for  the  holiday  season,  and  the 
more  they  weigh  the  more  they  are 
worth  per  pound.  GEO.  BEUOY. 

Cedar  Vale,  Kan. 

it? 

Fattening  Poultry  for  Market. 

One  has  hut  to  visit  the  poultry 
markets  to  be  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  a large  number  of  chickens  and 
other  poultry  are  offered  for  sale  in 
a lean  or  poor  condition.  Some  well 
fleshed  poultry  is  ruined  in  the  method 
of  killing  or  plucking,  also  in  the  pack- 
ing for  shipment.  The  fattening  of 
chickens  means  to  the  farmer  and 
poultryman  a net  gain  of  15  cents  or 
more  on  each  bird.  My  experience  is 
that  healthy,  vigorous  cockerels  that 
have  had  free  range  and  have  been 


WHITE  AND  GRAY  "MALTESE  HEN”  PIGEONS. 
BRED  BY  M.  L.  LAFRENIERE,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

moderately  well  fed  twice  or  even 
once  each  day  make  satisfactory  birds 
if  of  such  breeds  as  Plymouth  Rock, 
Rhode  Island  Red,  Orpington,  Wyan- 
dotte, crosses  or  good  grades  of  these 
breeds.  Indian  Game,  Dorking  and 
Brahma  crosses  are  very  good  hut  not 
so  generally  found  and,  moreover,  they 
are  better  for  a special  than  a general 
market.  The  birds  should  have  plenty 
of  constitution  as  is  indicated  by  a 
short  well  curved  bill,  a broad  head 
and  legs  wide  apart  and  not  long  leg- 
ged or  knock-kneed.  In  selecting 
males  to  breed  select  those  with  long 
keels  or  breast  bones  well  covered 
with  meat  to  the  very  tip  of  the  hone. 
The  feeds  used  depend  somewhat  on 
whether  the  market  demands  a white 
or  yellow  flesh.  To  produce  white 
flesh  sour  skim  milk  is  excellent  for 
wetting  the  mashes;  in  fact,  it  is 
the  best  food  known,  all  things  con- 
sidered. But  when  a yellow  flesh  is 
in  demand  about  10  per  cent  beef 
scrap  or  meat  meal  is  used  with  the 
ground  grains,  after  which  the  mix- 
ture is  wet  with  water.  The  meals  or 
grain  food  should  be  ground  very  fine. 
Such  grains  as  corn,  oats,  buckwheat, 
wheat  and  barley  are  used  as  well  as 
wheat  middlings  or  shorts  and  low 
grade  flour.  In  order  to  get  the  best 
results  these  foods  must  be  made  pal- 
atable. My  experience  is  that  there  is 
no  mixture  better  than  two  parts  fine 
ground  corn,  two  of  fine  ground  oats 
and  one  part  fine  ground  buckwheat. 
These  grains  are  wet  to  a consistency 
of  a pancake  batter  twelve  hours  be- 
fore feeding  with  sour  milk  or  butter- 
milk. This  will  produce  a flesh  rather 
light  in  color.  A ration  of  equal  parts 
of  corn  meal,  shorts  arid  low  grade 
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flour  to  which  is  added  either  milk  or 
beef  scrap  is  fairly  palatable  and  will 
usually  not  diminish  the  yellowish 
color  of  the  flesh  of  a Wyandotte  or 
Plymouth  Rock.  There  are  two  meth- 
ods of  feeding  in  common  use,  the 
crate  method  and  the  loose  pen  or  box 
stall  method.  Both  have  their  advo- 
cates. 

A roasting  chicken  must  be  covered 
with  soft  juicy  tlesh  with  sufficient 
fat  to  cook  the  bird.  The  quieter  the 
bird  is  kept  the  softer  will  be  the 
muscles,  and  the  more  liquids  it  takes 
such  as  milk,  the  better  opportunity 
it  has  of  being  juicy.  The  milk  adds 
a flavor  that  is  desirable  to  most  buy- 
ers. The  crate  method  allows  very 
little  exercise,  as  does  the  keeping  of 
many  birds  in  small  buildings,  but 
some  feeders  find  that  birds  in  loose 
pens  have  better  appetites  or  do  not 
get  off  feed  so  easily.  The  birds 
should  be  kept  in  a rather  dark  room 
where  they  can  see  no  chickens  at 
large  and  where  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  disturbed  by  dogs,  cats  or  visitors. 

Fattening  crates  are  usually  made 
seven  feet  long  and  eighteen  inches 
square.  The  crate  is  divided  into  three 
compartments  with  usually  four  birds 
to  a compartment.  The  ends  and  par- 
titions are  made  solid  of  inch  lumber, 
the  top,  sides  and  bottom  of  inch  slats 
which  run  lengthwise  on  all  sides  ex- 
cept the  front,  where  they  are  placed 
up  and  down.  The  back  and  top  slats 
are  placed  about  one  inch  apart  and 
the  front  slats  usually  two  inches 
apart.  The  chicken  usually  sits  with 
its  head  toward  the  front,  hence  most 
of  the  manure  should  fall  through  the 
bottom  slats  at  the  rear.  To  allow  this 
the  first  bottom  slat  is  placed  nearly 
two  inches  from  the  back  slat  and  the 
remaining  bottom  slats  are  nailed 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  apart. 
This  allows  the  manure  to  drop 
through  and  prevents  the  birds  from 
getting  their  feet  through  or  disabled. 
A small  V-shaped  trough  two  and  one 
half  inches  deep  is  placed  in  front  of 
the  coop  from  which  the  birds  are  fed. 
The  birds  with  me  are  fed  but  twice 
each  day.  The  chickens  are  generally 
caught  at  night  and  put  in  the  crate; 
next  day  they  are  weighed  and  dusted 
with  sulphur  or  insect  powder,  but  no 
feed  is  given.  The  following  morning 
feeding  begins  and  by  this  time  their 
appetites  are  very  keen,  hence  they 
take  greedily  to  pancake  batter.  I 
never  feed  my  birds  in  crates  on  whole 
grain  for  trouble  is  almost  sure  to  fol- 
low. The  first  few  days  the  rations 
are  short.  If  twelve  birds  will  eat 
two  pounds  of  meal  and  four  pounds 
of  milk  at  a feed  I give  them  not  over 
half  this  amount  for  the  first  three  or 
four  days,  gradually  increasing  until 
at  the  end  of  the  first  week  I will  be 
feeding  nearly  all  they  will  eat  quick- 
ly. I never  leave  feed  before  the 
chickens.  What  they  do  not  eat  in 
ten  minutes  I remove  and  turn  the 
(rough  over.  I usually  give  no  drink- 
ing water  in  the  winter  time.  I occa- 
sionally give  a little  green  food  at 
noon,  also  some  grit.  The  evening 
meal  is  frequently  given  after  dark. 
By  hanging  a lantern  in  front  of  the 
coop  the  first  night  they  soon  take  to 
eating  by  lamp  light.  Birds  of  the 
breeds  mentioned  usually  gain  from 
one  and  one-fourth  to  two  pounds  each 
during  three  weeks’  feeding.  "Where 
extra  choice  birds  are  wanted  a little 
mutton  fat  fed  during  the  last  week 


is  advantageous.  Use  about  one  pound 
of  fat  each  feed  to  sixty  or  seventy 
birds.  Should  the  birds  be  overfed 
or  their  appetites  not  be  keen,  the 
amount  given  for  feed  should  be  less- 
oned or  one  feed  missed  entirely,  after 
which  the  amount  can  be  gradually 
increased  and  the  birds  given  all  they 
will  eat.  Keep  them  where  they  feel 
as  if  they  could  eat  just  a little  more 
and  the  birds  will  actually  consume 
more  feed  at  less  cost  per  pound  of 
gain.  One  pound  gain  in  flesh  should 
be  made  from  three  and  one-half 
pounds  of  grain.  O.  F.  TAYLOR. 

Illinois. 


ry  My  Chatham 
Fanning  Mill 
30  Days  Free 

Cleans  and  Grades  all  Seeds.  I’ll  Pay 
Freight  no  Matter  Where  You  Live — 
Take  a Year  to  Pay  Me  if  You  Keep  It. 

By  that  time  this  remarkable  machine 
■will  pay  for  itself  and  keep  on  making 
big  money  for  you  every  year.  No  money 
down— no  note— no  contract.  Return  at 
my  expense  if  you  wish.  You’ll  see  what 
wonderful  work  it  does.  Don’t  grow 
weeds  or  plant  weak  seeds  and  get  only 
half  a crop  of  grain  or  grasses.  Clean 
and  grade  with  a Chatham. 

Doubles  Crop  Values 

Send  For  Free  Book  No.  129 

Learn  how  thousands  of  farmers  are  making  extra 
profits  by  planting  and  selling  seeds  cleaned  and 
graded  by  a Chatham.  Taxes  are  too  high,  land  too 
valuable  to  go  on  In  the  old  way.  Experiment  Sta- 
tions and  Farm  Papers  are  telling  you  this  and  all 
endorse  the  Chatham.  Get  my  free  book 
and  liberal  offer  now*  Address  Manson 
Campbell,  President 

Co. 

Detroit, 
Mich. 
Seattle, 
Wash. 

St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

24 

Branch  Houses 
PROMPT  SHIPMENT 
Get  Free  Book  No.  129 


Whether  or  not  you  start 
with  one 

Sooner  or  Later 

you  will  buy  a 

DE  LAVAL 

The  more  you  come  to  know  about  cream 
separators  the  better  you  wilt  understand  the 
overwhelming  superiority  of  the  De  Laval. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165-167  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


42  E.  MADISON  ST. 
CHICAGO. 


It’s  Easy  To  Make  Money  Raising  Poultry 

No  line  of  endeavor  will  return  bigger  and  surer  re- 
turns than  the  poultry  business,  but  in  order  to  make 
money  at  it,  it  is  necessary,  to  have  reliable  informa- 
tion. Nothing  is  better  than  a live,  up-to-date  poultry 
paper  and  POULTRY  leads  them  all  by  a big  margin. 

“POULTRY” 

PEOTOXE,  ILLINOIS — The  National  Poultry  Magazine 

Miller  Purvis,  Editor,  is  a recognized  authority  on  all 
subjects  pertaining  to  poultry.  It  is  printed  on  the 
best  enameled  paper,  and  uses  nothing  but  the  very 
finest  half-tone  pictures.  It  has  a large  corps  of  writ- 
ers with  national  reputations,  and  its  editor  is 
acknowledged  by  many  to  be  the  best  authority  in  the 
world  on  poultry  breeding. 

We  also  have  a nice  line  of  poultry  books  which  we 
are  offering  and  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  a list.  We 
can  make  you  a low  price  on  any  list  of  books  or  poul- 
try papers  you  may  wish  to  subscribe . for. 

RPFPT AT  fTFFFl)  For  a limited  time  we  will  send  anyone  interested 
E/VJirVL/  A/rrE/IY  ten  back  numbers  of  this  great  Poultry  Magazine  for 
25e.  These  would  cost  you  one  dollar  on  any  news  stand,  and  you  will  get 
as  much  information  out  of  them  as  you  will  out  of  any  four  50-cent  books 
you  can  buy.  Three  back  numbers  will  be  sent  for  10c.  Sample  copy  mail- 
ed free.  Subscription  price  $1.00  per  year,  three  years.  $2.00;  five  years,  $2.50. 

Our  subscription  list  is  growing  faster  than  that  of  any  poultry  maga- 
zine in  the  country.  There’s  a reason. 


POULTRY 
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Purdue  Orchard  Demonstration 
Meetings. 

During  the  month  of  October  the 
Agricultural  Extension  and  Horticul- 
tural Departments  of  the  Purdue  Ex- 
periment Station  held  eleven  orchard 
demonstration  meetings  in  as  many 
counties.  The  object  of  these  meet- 
ings was  to  give  the  farmer  such  in- 
structions as  are  necessary  to  suc- 
cessfully reclaim  the  rapidly  disap- 
pearing home  orchard.  One  day  was 
devoted  to  each  meeting  and  they 
were  held  in  the  orchard  where  every 
phase  of  practical  orchard  manage- 
ment could  be  explained  and  illus- 
trated. 

The  morning  session  was  devoted 
to  general  problems,  such  as  orchard 
cultivation,  cover  crops,  fertilization 
and  pruning.  The  demonstrator  car- 
ried with  him  a kit  of  pruning  tools 
such  as  every  farmer  should  possess, 
and  their  merits  and  defects  were 
studied.  The  how,  when  and  why  of 
pruning  were  explained  and  a badly 
neglected  tree  actually  pruned.  This 
phase  of  the  work  excited  the  most  in- 
terest, as  every  farmer  at  some  time 
has  tried  to  prune  his  trees  and  a few 
iound  out  that  the  ax  is  not  one  of  the 
recommended  tools.  After  a picnic 
dinner,  the  session  was  devoted  to  the 
more  complicated  question  of  insect 
and  disease  control.  As  very  few 
farmers  know  the  pests  that  destroy 
their  fruit,  the  early  part  of  the  after- 
noon session  was  devoted  to  the  de- 
scription and  exhibition  of  samples  of 
the  most  important  orchard  pests,  as 
the  codling  moth,  plum  curculio,  San 
Jose  scale,  apple  scab,  brown  rot,  ap- 
ple blotch  and  the  fire  blight.  Reme- 
dies for  these  pests  were  recommend- 
ed and  the  various  sprays  made  up. 
The  two  standard  insecticides,  lime- 
sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead,  were 
made  and  explained.  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture, the  standard  fungicide,  a com- 
bination of  bluestone  and  lime,  was 
also  made  and  applied.  The  proper 
time  for  applying  these  sprays,  as  well 
as  how  to  apply  them,  was  fully  ex- 
plained. Pumps  from  the  surrounding 
orchards  were  discussed  and  various 
types  of  spray  nozzles  were  shown 
and  recommended.  The  results  of 
spraying  were  shown  both  in  chart 
form  and  in  specimens  of  sprayed  and 
unsprayed  fruits.  Owners  of  orchards 
were  convinced  that  spraying  pays  and 
the  majority  of  those  attending  the 
meetings  decided  to  try  it  next  spring. 

The  total  attendance  at  the  eleven 
meetings  this  fall  was  1,250.  The 
largest  attendance  at  a single  meeting 
was  300  and  the  smallest  50.  The  peo- 
ple who  attended  these  meetings  were 
representative  of  the  entire  county, 
seme  coming  25  and  30  miles.  Every- 
one was  deeply  interested  in  the  work, 
showing  that  the  reason  for  the  neg- 
lect of  our  farm  orchards  does  not  lie 
in  a lack  of  interest  for  the  work  but 
in  a lack  of  interest  for  the  work,  but 
the  work.  The  work  of  educating  the 
farmer  along  these  lines  will  be  con- 
tinued and  anyone  interested  should 
correspond  with  the  Horticultural  De- 
partment of  the  Purdue  Experiment 
Station. — M.  W.  Richards. 

NEW  HORTICULTURAL  EUILDING. 


mately  consist  of  a central  building 
with  two  wings.  The  construction  will 
consist  of  reinforced  concrete  with 
brick  exterior  trimmed  in  stone  and 
red  tile  roof,  being  absolutely  fire- 
proof throughout.  The  building  is  lo- 
cated upon  a southwest  slope  and  the 
high  basement  will  give  a well  lighted 
basement  story,  which  will  include  a 
large  machinery  laboratory  for  or- 
chard, garden  and  spraying  machin- 
ery, separate  storage  cellars  for  vege- 
tables, fruits  and  seeds,  a general  stor- 
age room,  a laboratory  for  the  prepar- 
ation and  demonstration  with  spraying 
materials  and  a general  work  room. 

The  main  floor  provides  four  pri- 
vate and  one  general  office  and  a 
private  laboratory,  a large  general 
laboratory  and  cloak  room,  a class 
room  which  will  seat  125  students  and 
a large  laboratory  for  landscape  work, 
accommodating  50  to  60  students. 
There  will  be  offices  for  the  extension 
department,  a seminar  and  reading 
room  and  an  extensive  museum  and 
herbarium.  One  end  of  the  second 
floor  will  be  devoted  to  a large  class 
room,  seating  250  students,  and  the 
other  end  will  be  occupied  by  the  de- 
partment of  plant  pathology.  Offices, 
laboratories,  museum  and  a large  gen- 
eral laboratory  are  provided.  The 
third  or  attic  story  is  arranged  so  that 
it  may  be  finished,  providing  a large 
laboratory  and  store  room. 

About  300  feet  south  of  the  main 
structure  are  located  the  potting 
house,  south  of  which  are  the  green- 
houses. The  potting  house,  20x68  feet, 
is  joined  to  the  greenhouses  by  a cov- 
ered driveway.  The  potting  house 
contains  a general  potting  laboratory, 
a room  for  the  preparation  of  spray 
mixtures,  storage  quarters  for  bulbs, 
a mushroom  growing  room,  an  attend- 
ant’s office,  and  storage  for  tools.  The 
100-foot  greenhouses  are  divided  into 
33-foot  sections,  which  will  be  used 
as  a garden  house  for  instructional 
purposes.  One  section  of  the  green- 
houses will  be  used  by  the  plant  path- 
ology and  agricultural  chemistry  de- 
partments. Another  section  is  fitted 
as  a conservatory.  A laboratory,  20x 
33  feet,  for  the  plant  pathology  depart- 
ment, adjoins  the  greenhouses  devoted 
to  that  work.  The  entire  plant  will  be 
heated  by  steam  from  the  university 
heating  station. 

The  work  of  the  horticultural  de- 
partment is  developing  rapidly  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  J.  G.  Moore,  re- 
cently appointed  in  charge  of  the  de- 
partment. Associated  with  him  are 
Mr.  O.  R.  Butler,  appointed  this  sum- 
mer, who  will  devote  his  attention  pri- 
marily to  research  work.  Mr.  J.  G. 
Milward  devotes  his  time  primarily  to 
extension  work,  conducting  orchard 


and  potato  spraying  demonstrations  at 
many  points  in  the  state  and  extension 
experiments  in  potato  growing.  Mr. 
A.  J.  Rogers  is  assistant  in  instruc- 
tional and  experimental  work  in  vege- 
table forcing,  market  gardening,  or- 
charding, etc.,  and  Mr.  J.  Johnson  is 
assistant  in  tobacco  investigation. 


With  the  new  facilities  provided  by 
this  building  the  increased  demand  in 
the  department  for  instructional  and 
research  work  will  be  met. 

When  you  write  to  an  advertiser  al- 
ways say  that  you  read  the  ad  in  The 
Fruit-Grower. 


Morrisania 


“Where  the  Good  Apples  Grow” 

If  you  want  a tract  of  the  very  choicest  of  fruit  land,  where 
conditions  are  ideal  for  home  and  for  growing  fruits  of  highest 
quality  you  should  investigate  Morrisania  at  once.  There  are 
special  features  of  Morrisania  worth  considering: 

CLIMATE  IS  IDEAL — Practically  300  days  of  sunshine;  pure 
mountain  air. 

SOIL  IS  DEEP  AND  RICH — The  red  basalt  soil,  which  pro- 
duces finest  fruits. 

WATER  IS  PURE  AND  CLEAR — coming  from  the  mountains 
back  of  the  land. 

DRAINAGE  IS  ABSOLUTELY  PERFECT— both  for  air  and 

water  drainage. 

CROPS  ARE  REMARKABLY  SURE — Three  heavy  crops  in 
succession,  in  the  most  unfavorable  years  Colorado  has  ever 
known;  only  one  short  crop  from  frost  injury  in  eighteen 
years. 

NO  UNCERTAINTY  OR  WAITING— Water  has  been  used 
for  twenty  years,  and  all  kinds  of  fruits  are  in  bearing,  and 
sell  at  top  prices. 

GOOD  NEIGHBORS — We  are  interesting  Fruit-Grower  read- 
ers in  the  development  of  Morrisania,  and  you  will  be  in  a 
good  neighborhood. 

GOOD  SHIPPING  FACILITIES— The  main  lines  of  both  the 
Denver  & Rio  Grande  and  Colorado  Midland  pass  Morrisania. 
Without  in  any  way  underestimating  the  advantages  of  other 
fruit  districts,  it  may  be  said  that  Morrisania  has  some  special 
advantages  which  should  be  investigated.  If  any  member  of 
your  family  needs  Colorado’s  wonderful  climate,  then  Morrisania 
offers  you  an  ideal  home  where  a good  income  can  be  secured 
from  fruit  crops. 

Send  today  for  beautifully  illustrated  booklet  describing 
Morrisania,  and  which  explains  why  the  land  is  selling  at  $300 
per  acre.  Only  a limited  quantity  of  the  land  remains  to  be  sold, 
and  you  should  act  promptly.  If  desired,  you  can  be  referred 
to  Fruit-Grower  readers  who  have  bought  at  Morrisania,  and 
who  will  tell  you  their  opinion  of  the  place  and  its  advantages. 
Write  today,  if  interested. 

James  M.  Irvine,  Editor  The  Fruit-Grower 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Construction  of  New  Quarters  Begun 
at  University  of  Wisconsin. 


A modern  horticultural  building 
with  porting  house  and  greenhouses 
is  being  constructed  for  the  horticul- 
tural and  plant  pathology  departments 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison. 
The  entire  new  structure  will  cost 
about  $60,000  exclusive  of  equipment 
and  will  provide  much  needed  addh 
tional  facilities  for  instruction  and  re- 
search work  in  horticulture  and  plant 
pathology  at  the  Badger  institution. 
One  range  of  four  greenhouses  100 
feet  long  and  20  feet  wide  is  completed 
and  a potting  house  adjoining  this  is 
about  finished.  These  houses  will  pro- 
vide more  than  twice  the  glass  area 
in  use  at  the  present  time. 

The  main  horticultural  building  will 
consist  of  a thr»e-story,  fire-proof,  rec- 
tangular structure  128x48  feet,  form- 
ing the  main  section  of  what  will  ulti- 
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UTAH 

All  the  important  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Lands  in 
Colorado,  Utah  & New  Mexico 

ARE  LOCATED  ON  THE 

Denver  & Rio  Grande  R.  R. 

“SCENIC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD.” 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Shipments  (not  including  sugar  beets)  from  Rio 
Grande  territory  in  1909  season  approximated  11,500  carloads 


Special  Rates  for  the  Homeseeker  and  Settler 

Write  for  Illustrated  Pamphlets  to 

S.  K.  HOOPER,  G.  P.  & T.  A.,  Denver,  Col. 
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Irrigated  Land 


NAMall 

I is  now  ( 


(he  Best  Fruit  and 
Alfalfa  Valley  in  America 


fo, 
, fr, 
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open  for  settlement  aft  Port  Stock- 
)x.  Richosfc  soil  in  Pecos  Valley,, 
limestone  formation,  (no  gyp)  natural  flow 
of  pur®  spring  water  exceeding  65.000,000 
gallons  perday  for  irrigation  anddomestlo 
use;  irrigation  system  completed  and  in 
full  operation  now;  no  waiting  for  water; 
assured  profits  of  $100  to$l,000per  acre,  no 
drought:  no  crop  failures;  finest  all  year 
'round climate  in  the  United  States;  alti- 
tude 3,050  feet  above  sea  level. 

Natural  Location  for  Largest 
City  of  Southwest  Texas 

Port  Stockton  is  county  seat  of  Pecos  County 
and  Important  division  point  on  the  Kansas 
City.  Mexico  and  Orient  Railway,  now  build- 
ing into  Fort  Stockton.  Has  36,000  acres  of 
the  finest  irrigated  land  the  sun  shines  on; 
adjacent  to  town.  Population  now  l.ooo! 
will  soon  be  a city  of  from  10,000  to  16  000 
Greater  opportunities  for  homeseekers  and 
investors  tTi&n  were  otFored  in  the  older  pirated  a 
districts,  where  orchards  are  valued  at  from  $2,000 
to  $5,000  per  acre.  Those  who  have  investigated 
irrigated  districts  of  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Utah, 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  etc.,  say 
touiisthe  finestbodyof  irrigated  land  they  eversaw. 

This  is  one  irrigation  project  where  the  water 
supply  has  not  varied  in  60  years;  whrereevery  drop 
of  water  used  for  irrigation  is  good  to  drink  and 
where  there  is  water  in  abundance  for  ivery  acre 
of  land  that  is  irritable.  Choice  locations  open 
to  those  who  investigate  now.  voa  cannot  afford 
to  buy  land  anywhere  without  seeing  FortStockton. 
Low  rate  excursions  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of 
each  month.  Write  for  full  particulars  today. 

REFERENCES:  First  National  Bank,  Kanaaa 
Olty,  Mo.,  1st  State  Bank,  FortStockton,  Tex. 

Prospectus,  map  and  illastrated 
folder  describing  these  lands  mailed 
free  to  all  who  address 
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Fort  Stockton  Irrigated  Land  Conffiany 

k 405  Fidelity  Tnut  Bid,.,  Kent.,  City,  Mo. 
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In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


Do  You  Want  a Home  in  the 

BEAUTIFUL  OZARKS 


OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  FAMOUS  STRAWBERRY  LAND 

Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Grapes,  Raspberries,  Etc. 
all  grow  excellently.  Ideal  location  for  the  dairy  and 
poultry  business.  We  offer  for  sale  60,000  acres  of 
land  in  20  acre  tracts  or  more,  cheap  and  on  easy 
terms.  Located  in  Stone  and  McDonald  Counties. 

For  further  information  address 

McDonald  Land  & Mining  Co. 

Rooms  304-5  Miner's  Bank  Building 
Joseph  C.  Watkins,  Mgr.  JOPLIN,  MO. 


Up-To-Date  Truck 
Growing  in  the  South 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a little  book  by  J.  R. 
Davis,  one  of  Florida's  largest  and  most  successful 
market  gardeners.  Mr.  Davis  has  trucked  in  three 
states  and  visited  and  studied  nearly  all  the  truck- 
ing sections  and  markets  north  and  south;  so  he  is 
prepared  to  save  the  truckers  of  the  Gulf  Coast  re- 
gion much  money  and  labor,  if  they  will  but  hear 
what  he  has  to  tell  them. 

Price  $1.00,  postpaid.  Or  with  The  Southern 
Cultivator  one  year  for  $1.50. 

THE  SOUTHERN  CULTIVATOR,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


GUNNIS0NFRUIT 


LAND 


Under  Government  Tunnel.  Rich 
Red  Soil,  Six  Miles  from  Delta, 
Colorado.  New  Sugar  Factory.  For 
Sale  Cheap.  Write 

MI  DTClirT  314  Main  Ave. 
. L/.  IVIOIIILJL  McCook,  Nebr. 


Apple 

AND 

Grape 


Rnnlrlpfc-  tellins  how 
UUUMcls,  the  $5.00  a box 

Apples  and  Sweepstakes 
Winner  Grapes  are  grown 

in  the  most  beautiful 
Orchard  Valley  In  the 
world;  both  booklets  sent 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  ten 
cents  (10  cts.)  in  stamps  or 
silver.  Addreas  Secretary 
Of  IMPROVEMENT  COM- 
PANY, Clarkston,  Wash. 


A SNAP 

48  acres,  2 miles  from  Hiwasse,  1000  peach  trees, 
2-ycar-old,  10  or  15  large  apple  trees,  2-room 
House  and  good  spring  close.  This  is  all  A1  peach 
land  and  is  a bargain  at  $1,500.00.  If  you  want 
this,  the  best  peach  land  In  the  country,  write 
today. 

BANKS  & ADCOCK,  HIWASSE.  ARKANSAS 


Nursery  for  Sale 

A bank  in  Louisiana  has  for  sale 
at  a bargain  a very  attractive  Nur- 
sery proposition.  They  are  in  the 
banking  and  not  the  nursery  busi- 
ness, hence  the  unusual  bargain. 
Address  Bank,  care  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower. 


1 Sell  Farms  in  Oceana 

poultry.  Write  for  list.  J.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Michigan. 

FARMS— Special  Bargains.  Big  List  Sent 

nFree.  Write  Today.  JAMES  RIGGS,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 


Nut  Growers’  Meeting 

(Continued  from  page  88.) 
transplanted  in  various  sections.  Spe- 
cial note  was  taken  of  the  suscepti- 
bility to  scab.  The  comparative  mer- 
its of  the  variety  itself  and  its  adapta- 
bility to  the  soil  and  climatic  condi- 
tions of  the  section  in  which  it  is  to  be 
planted  are  considered  two  important 
points  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Resistance 
to  disease  is  also  an  important  consid- 
eration. As  regards  size,  large  nuts 
are  usually  shy  bearers,  deficient  in 
development  of  kernel,  poor  in  quality, 
will  not  prove  popular  with  the  con- 
suming public  on  account  of  the  pa- 
tience required  to  get  out  the  kernels. 
The  medium  sized  nut  more  often 
meets  the  demand,  says  the  report.  It 
is  more  certain  in  bearing,  superior  to 
the  larger  type  in  flavor,  fills  better 
and  usually  has  thinner  shells.  Pro- 
lificacy and  regularity  of  bearing  are 
of  much  importance.  The  advantage 
of  thin  shells  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact 
that  ther  kernels  can  be  more  easily 
extracted.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  keeping  qulity  of  the  kernel  is  in 
any  way  dependent  upon  the  thickness 
of  the  shell,  as  is  commonly  supposed. 
A plump  kernel  is  very  apt  to  be  rich 
in  quality. 

Many  young  groves  are  coming  into 
bearing  and  good  results  are  being  had 
where  proper  varieties  were  planted 
and  given  proper  attention.  Occasional 
disappointments  exist  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, and  these  are  traceable  to  er- 
rors of  either  nurserymen  or  owners. 
Trees  bought  from  careless  and  irre- 
sponsible nurserymen  for  large,  thin 
shelled  varieties,  buds  or  grafts,  are 
sometimes  proving  to  be  only  seed- 
lings. It  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  buying  the  best  trees  from  the  best 
nurserymen  even  if  it  means  a price 
three  or  four  times  higher  than  the 
trees  can  be  had  from  other  nursery- 
men. Much  expense  is  attached  to 
producing  pecan  trees,  and  good  trees 
of  the  best  named  varieties  cannot  be 
grown  at  a cheap  price.  The  nursery- 
man who  is  selling  trees  below  the  av- 
erage prices  of  the  best  nurserymen 
cannot  supply  the  same  grade  of  tree 
and  make  a sufficient  profit  to  con- 
tinue long  in  the  business.  It  will  be 
found  best  to  buy  the  best  trees  how- 
ever much  difference  there  may  be  in 
cost. 

That  there  are  large  profits  to  be 
made  from  pecan  growing  on  a com- 
mercial scale,  there  is  no  doubt,  where 
energy  and  skill  are  applied.  Nor  does 
the  planter  have  to  die  to  win.  There 
are  many  young  groves  today  from 
four  to  seven  years  old  that  offers 
ranging  from  $500  to  $800  per  acre  are 
received  for  and  declined.  Proper  va- 
rieties planted  on  suitable  soil  and 
given  highest  culture,  form  the  foun- 
dation of  success.  Where  any  of  these 
is  wanting,  failure  is  likely  to  follow. 
The  association  is  doing  all  it  can  to 
encourage  the  planting  of  nut  trees  in 
yards,  in  gardens,  along  fence  rows  as 
well  as  in  fields.  The  pecan  tree 
makes  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
shade  trees,  at  the  time  yielding  a nut 
of  the  richest  and  most  refined  flavor. 

An  important  step  taken  by  the  as- 
sociation at  the  Monticello  meeting 
was  the  appointment  of  a committee 
on  markets  and  marketing.  Until  re- 
cently the  supply  of  nuts  of  choice, 
named  varieties  has  been  so  small  that 
it  seemed  unnecessary  to  take  any 
steps  looking  to  co-operative  action  in 
regard  to  selling.  The  annual  increase 
in  crops  seems  to  make  it  desirable 
that  some  action  be  taken  in  order  to 
bring  about  a uniformity  in  prices. 
Such  varieties  as  Schley  and 
Frotscher  seem  to  have  established 
prices  for  themselves.  They  are  sal- 
able at  wholesale  in  any  quantities  at 
50  cents  a pound,  which  is  about  1 
cent  per  nut,  a pound  of  these  varie- 
ties consisting  of  about  fifty  nuts. 

At  its  final  session  the  association 
elected  the  following  officers:  H.  K. 

Miller,  Monticello,  Fla.,  president;  Dr. 
J.  B.  Curtis,  range  Heights,  Fla.,  first 
vice-president;  Herbert  C.  White,  De- 
Witt,  Ga.,  second  vice-president,  and 
J.  F.  Wilson,  Poulan,  Ga.,  secretary. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Wight  of  Cairo,  Ga.,  the  re- 
tiring president,  has  served  the  associ- 
ation for  two  terms  although  it  is  gen- 


erally understood  that  the  office 
passes  after  one  term  of  service.  His 
fitness  as  a presiding  officer,  his  pop- 
ularity among  the  members,  and  his 
marked  success  in  nut  growing,  result- 
ed in  his  second  election. 

Professor  H.  K.  Miller,  of  Monti- 
cello, Fla.,  the  new  president,  is  a 
native  of  Alabama  and  after  his  grad- 
uation began  work  as  chemist  at  the 
Alabama  Experiment  Station,  later  go- 
ing to  the  experiment  station  in  Flor- 
ida, from  which  place  he  went  to  the 
North  Carolina  station  in  1896.  Re- 
turning to  Florida  he  occupied  the 
chair  of  chemistry  at  the  University 
of  Florida  and  did  work  also  in  con- 
nection with  the  experiment  station. 
He  resigned  to  go  to  Monticello  and 
take  up  the  work  of  nut  growing,  to 
which  he  had  given  much  attention. 
For  several  years  he  has  been  the  ac- 
tive head  of  the  Summit  Nurseries  at 
Monticello,  and  has  also  made  exten- 
sive orchard  plantings  there.  He  is  a 
close  student,  careful  observer,  and  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  au- 
thorities on  pecan  culture  in  this  coun- 
try. WM.  N.  ROPER, 

Petersburg,  Va. 

Valuable  New  Books  on  Spraying. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  recently  issued  a 
little  book  entitled  “Spraying,  A Profit- 
able Investment,”  which  is  one  of  the 
best  things  of  the  kind  ever  printed 
It  is  a very  compact  little  treatise  on 
spraying,  giving  the  names  of  princi- 
pal insects  and  diseases  to  be  fought 
on  fruit  trees,  vegetables,  etc  , with 
illustrations  of  many  of  the  insects 
discussed.  Many  of  these  illustra- 
tions are  made  from  actual  photo- 
graphs furnished  by  the  state  and  na- 
tional experiment  stations,  and  there- 
fore they  are  reliable.  Under  the 
heading  of  such  insect  is  a description 
of  the  insect  itself  and  the  damage 
it  does,  and  this  is  followed  by  the 
remedy,  advising  what  spray  to  use 
and  when.  A very  valuable  spraying 
calendar  is  a feature  of  the  book, 
and  there  are  blank  pages  for  making 
a record  of  the  season’s  work  of  spray- 
ing. 

Many  valuable  books  on  spraying 
have  been  published,  but  some  of  the 
expensive  books  have  not  equaled  in 
conciseness  this  little  booklet,  and  the 
latter  should  be  in  the  home  of  every- 
one wdio  has  a garden  or  who  grows 
fruits  of  any  kind.  The  booklet  is  not 
only  valuable,  but  it’s  cheap — it  will  be 
sent  free  to  all  Fruit-Grower  readers 
who  mention  this  paper  when  writing 
for  it.  Simply  address  Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
ask  for  free  booklet  advertised  in  The 
Fruit-Grower. 

Late  peaches  are  seldom  famous  for 
their  quality,  but  around  the  home  they 
are  always  appreciated  because  they 
are  late.  It  pays  to  plant  two  or 
three  trees  of  late  varieties  just  for 
the  home. 


OZARK 

LANDS 

AT  GOODMAN,  MCDONALD  CO.,  MIS- 
SOURI, LOCATED  ON  GENTLY 
ROLLING  PLATEAU,  WE 
OFFER 

HIGH-CLASS  FRUIT  LAND 
at  prices  most  Inviting  to  well-informed  fruit 
men.  1,500  acres  are  in  8 to  12-year-old 
trees,  best  commercial  varieties;  have  been 
sprayed  and  given  No.  1 care  from  first. 
Also,  1,600  acres  undeveloped  land  of  < qual 
quality. 

BIG  1910  CROP 

is  our  record.  Proper  care  at  Goodman 
yields  3 or  4 good  crops  out  of  5.  Fruit 
packing  sheds,  evaporator,  cider  mill,  ship- 
pers and  growers’  association,  fine  railroad 
facilities. 

INTENSIVE  FARMING 
yields  remarkable  profits  in  this  region. 
Products:  Apples,  peaches,  strawberries, 

cantaloupes,  tomatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  Irish 
potatoes,  grapes,  blackberries,  raspberries, 
corn,  oats,  sorghum,  kaffir  corn,  hay,  garden 
truck. 

EASY  TERMS.  LOW  FARES 
are  offered  by  us.  Will  send  you  free  illus- 
trated information  upon  request.  The  best  is 
cheapest.  We  offer  you  the  best. 

James  B.  Welsh  Realty  & Loan  Co. 

Room  217,  1009  Baltimore,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


NET  $500?®  TO  $1000®  PER  ACRE 


Growing 

W Oranges,  Grapefruit,  Vegetables.  1 

Wy  Thousands  of  satisfied  settlers  are  making 

M independent  fortunes 

You  are  offered  the  same  opportunity.  Buy  a g 
Es'  *®w  acres  now  while  the  land  is  cheap — prices  are * 
advancing.  Quick  transportation  to  the  best  Eait-  | 
era  and  Northern  Markets  via  the  S.  A.  L.  Ry.  hi 
Ideal  climate  year  round — no  freezes,  no  extreme  § 
heat — abundance  of  pure  water — plenty  of 
satisfactory  labor. 

It  * America's  Fruit  and  Garden  Market.  J 

An  instructive  booklet  fully  describing  /jj 
this  country  will  be  sent  free. 

jL.  J.  W.  WHITE,  GenT  Industrial  Agt. 

Dent  L S.\L  Ry. 


NORFOLK,  VA.  , 


Live  Stock 

in  the 

Southeast 


There 
money  in 
raising  live 
stock  and  in 
dairying  in 
the  South- 
east, where 
good  lands 
are  only  $10 
to  $40  an 
' acre.  The 
climate  is  the  best  in  America.  The  largest  varieties 
of  grasses  and  forage  plants  give  stock  raisers  ad- 
vantage over  other  sections.  Alfalfa  yields  four  to  six 
crops  a year.  Corn  yields  by  good  fanners  highest  in 
the  country.  Beef  and  pork  are  made  at  3 to  4 cents  a 
pound.  Dairy  products  command  highest  prices.  Gov- 
ernment experts  recommend  Southeast  for  horses, 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  We  will  give  information 
about  best  locations.  Write  for  Homeseekers’  Rates. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent,  Southern  Railway 
1345  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Choice  Virginia  Farms 

ALONG  THE  CHESAPEAKE  & OHIO  RAIL- 
VVAY  as  low  as  $10  per  acre.  Rich  soil,  mild 
winters,  nearby  Eastern  markets.  Write  for 
illustrated  booklet,  “Country  Life  in  Vir- 
ginia” (100  pages),  and  low  excursion  rates. 
Address  G.  B.  Wall,  Real  Estate  Agent,  C.  & 
O.  Railway,  Box  “K,”  Richmond,  Va. 


30,000  ACRES 

BIG 

FRUIT  GROWERS’  OPPORTUNITY! 

$5  PER  ACRE 

Rich  fruit,  truck  and  farming:  land  adjoining  Louisiana  Fruit  Lands 
for  634  miles  that  are  now  readily  selling  undeveloped  for  $10  to  $15  per 
acre,  and  the  planted  portions  of  which  are  valued  at  $150  an  acre. 
Soil  18  to  24  inches  deep,  rich  sandy  loam,  with  a slight  admixture  of 
iron,  making  it  especially  adapted  to  fruits  of  all  kinds  and  great 
variety  of  Crops.  High  Altitude:  healthy  and  invigorating  climate: 
50  inches  annual  rainfall,  perfect  drainage.  Unequaled  as  a 

COLONISTS  PROPOSITION 

or  investment.  Will  sell  as  a whole,  ;or  divide  into  tracts  of  10,000 
acres.  For  full  particulars  address. 

C.  E.  GRANNISS 

510  KEITH  & PERRY  BLDG.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Plant  Townsend’s  Thoroughbred  Plants 

And  grow  big  crops  of  big  red  berries.  There  is  always  plenty  of  poor  stuff  on 
the  markets,  but  the  call  for  good  stuff  is  not  often  supplied.  You  can  not 
grow  good  berries  from  inferior  plants.  Our  plants  are  strictly  THOROUGH- 
BRED and  have  the  highest  fruiting  POWER.  Hundreds  of  growers  that  have 
tried  our  plants  will  have  no  other.  Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue,  it’s 
now  ready  and  free.  Our  plants  are  shipped  under  a 3 to  1 GUARANTEE. 
All  new  varieties  sent  out  with  a Guarantee  to  please  or  your  money  refunded. 
All  persons  answering  this  ad  will  receive  our  1911  Calendar  with  our  Cata- 
logue, all  FREE.  Address 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &.  CO.,  The  Fair  Dealing  Nurseryman,  Salisbury,  Md. 
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Our  Classified  Advertising  Department 

, aHuArti«pmpnts  in  this  department,  of  not  less  than  twenty  words  I will  be  set  in  black  type.  Ev 
« Jh  rn  wh  ^h  no  display  type  is  used,  we  make  a special  rate  of  word.  This  department  is  for 
tmiR  CENTS  PER  WORD  EACH  INSERTION.  If  several  different  anything  to  sell,  including  1 
FOUR  CtNib  rtn  wunu,  ohamp  ^ i 1 1 hp  ftnr  nnultrv  am  enas.  live  stock. 


advertisements  are  inserted  in  the  same  issue,  the  charge  will  be  80c 
for  each  ad,  no  matter  how  small.  The  first  four  words  of  each  ad 


will  be  set  in  black  type.  Every  initial  and  number  to  count  as  one 
' »r  the  benefit  of  our  subscribers  who  have 
farm  lands,  fruit  farms,  dogs,  ponies, 
poultry  "and  eggs,  live  stock,  plants,  shrubs,  vines  etc.  All  adver- 
tisements for  this  department  must  be  PAID  FOR 


IN  ADVANCE. 


Count  the  number  of  words  you  send,  and  remit  at  rate  of  4 cents 
oer  word  stamps,  currency  or  money  order.  This  is  considerably  less 
than  our  display  rate,  and  offers  a splendid  opportunity  to  reach 
our  readers  at  a low  figure.  Send  a trial  advertisement  with  remit- 
tance at  rate  of  4c  a word.  THE  FRUIT-GROWER.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 


— Fruit  and  poultry  industries  are  so  closely  allied 
that  The  Fruit-Grower  is  a good  medium  for  poultiy 
advertisers!  If  you  want  to  buy  stock  or  have  stock 
or  eggs  to  sell,  advertise  in  this  department  at  4 
cents  a word  each  insertion.  Or,  use  regular  poultry 
pages,  at  display  rate.  $7.00  per  inch,  each  inseition. 
— “ Anconas 


" Sheppard’s  famous  Anconas.  The  world’s  best. 

First  at  world’s  greatest  shows.  Best  „eg« j-Itf^Cecll 
— Single  or  rose  como.  L,ecn 


breed.  Average  256. 

Sheppard,  Box  V.  Berea,  Ohio. 


Bantams  and  Ornamentals 

"Advertise  your  Bantams  in  the  Classified  columns 


of  The  Fruit-Grower.  Our  subscribers  are  looking 
for  fine  stock  of  every  description. 


“Slack-Tailed  Japanese  Bantams— The  children’s  pets. 
Cleveland dinners'  in  1910.  Write  for  prices.  Eggs,  $2. 
Wm.  Foote.  Wellington.  Ohio. 


Brahmas — Light 


“Who  Breeds  Light  brahmasV— This  line  of  stock 
oueht  to  be  popular  with  I ruit-Grower  readers.  T y 
an  ad  in  these  columns  if  you  breed  fine  Brahmas. 


Rate  Four  Cents  Per  Word 

Free  Classified  Service  For  Subscribers 


For  the  benefit  of  our  subscribers  whose  subscriptions  are  paid  at  least  one  year  in  advance,  we 
will  tasert  FREE  two  times,  under  headings  of  "Situations  Wanted”  or  “Help  Wanted,”  a classified 

.1  A vlvllf  innnl  IIIAirl 


advertisement  occupying  not  more  than  thirty  words,  additional  words  to  be  paid  for  at  regular  rate 
of  4 cents  per  word.  Take  advantage  of  this  offer,  and  send  in  your  copy  by  the  15th  of  each  month. 


Single-Comb  White  Orpington  pullets  and  cockerels, 
in  trios  or  pens,  from  best  stock,  farm  raised.  J.  Harry 
Miller,  371  E.  Cathin  St.  Chambersburg.  Pa.  


Orpingtons,  Black  and  White,  fine  breeding  and  ex- 


hibition stock;  properly  mated;  pairs,  trios  and  pens. 
Walter  C.  Arnold.  LeGrande,  Iowa. 

Bargains  in  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Rhode 


Ducks — My  handsome  Runners,  yarded  or  ranging. 
Out-iay  any  hens.  More  easily  handled.  Eye-opener 
Ci icular  free.  Newell’s  Clover-Mead  Farm,  Girard.  111. 

Indian  Runner  Drakes — Large,  vigorous,  for  breeders. 
Rufus  lied  Belgian  hares.  Catalogue  2 stamps.  Levi 
D.  Yoder.  Box  12.  Dublin,  I’a. 


Island  Reds,  Rocks,  Minorcas. 
X,  Hampton,  Iowa. 


Wm.  Koell  & Co..  Box 


White- OrpTngtons^StociTlurd- eigs- foFsaleall  the 

Circulars  free.  M.  S.  Gooding,  Box  13,  Brock- 


year 
port,  N 


Light  Brahmas,  Buff  Cochins,  Black  Langshans.  In- 
Write  for  prices  of  stock.  J.  E. 


Plymouth  Rocks — Barred 


dianapoiis  winners 
Coen,  Box  90,  Wingate.  Ind. 


Cochins — Buff 


Buff  Cochin— Winners  at  leading  snows  lor  twelve 
years.  Fine  young  stock  for  sale.  S.  Berger,  Spec- 
ialist, Pleasant  Hill.  Ohio.  — 


Games — I ndian 


— Try  Thes’e  Classified  Columns  if  you  breed  stock  of 
this  class.  A single  order  will  pay  for  the  space. 


Houdans 


Dingley  Dell  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  A few  extra 
good  young  roosters  for  sale  at  three  dollars  each, 
two  for  five,  you  to  be  satisfied  or  your  money  back. 
All  hatched  from  our  Kansas  State  Show  winners. 
Full  brothers  to  our  first,  second  and  third  pullets 
at  the  Big  Four  State  Fair  at  Ogden.  Utah.  Big 
vigorous  farm-raised,  bred-to-lay  birds  like  the  new 
standard  culls  for.  Geo.  H.  Beuoy.  Cedar  Vale,  Kan. 


Houdans  Exclusively — 50  line  bred  exhibition  and 
breeding  cockerels,  good  shapes,  large  crests,  low 
tails,  small  combs,  colors  dark;  prices  reasonable. 
Elm  Park  Place,  Lawrence.  Kan.  W.  L.  Bullene. 


Leghorns — Brown 

Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  breeding  or  exhibi- 


tion  stock  from  winners  at  New  York,  Indianapolis, 
Illinois  State  Show,  Decatur  and  elsewhere.  The 
best  for  the  price,  always.”  Upland  Poultry  Farm, 
Box  M,  Decatur.  Illinois. 


Utility  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  cockerels,  liens  and  pul- 
lets  for  sale.  S.  C.  K.  Red  cockerels.  Crystal  White 
Orpington  cockerels.  Pure  bred.  Write  your  wants. 
Price  reasonable.  H.  M.  Boewe,  Parkersburg, 


in. 


Bargains  in  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Brown.  White 
and  Buff  Leghorns,  Indian  Runner  Ducks.  $2.  Toulouse 
geese,  $3.  M.  B.  and  Bourdon  Red  Toms.  $6;  hens,  $4. 

Wm.  Koell  & Co..  Hampton,  Iowa.  Box  X.  

Brown  Leghorns — Champions  of  the 


Single-Comb  — »----  - . 

West;  over  300  prizes  won  in  22  years.  My  circular  is 

free.  C.  F.  Lang.  La  Crosse.  Wis.,  Box  F. 

S.  c.  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels.  Tom  Wood  strain, 


and  baby  chicks  of  Madison  Square  Garden  winners, 
$1,00  each.  Fred  Huecker,  Bunceton.  Mo, 

Leghorns — White 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns— Am  one  of  largest 
breeders  in  Northwest.  Winners  of  large  majority 
prizes  Minnesota  State  Fair.  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul  shows.  Henry  Hintermister.  Room  P,  553  Wa- 
basha Street.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


' Harlan’s  Barred  Rocks,  winners  tor  the  last  ten 

yoars  at  the  leading  western  shows.  Choice  cock- 
erels and  pullets;  also  a few  yearling  hens  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J. 
Harlan,  College  Mound.  Mo. 


F. 


Ringletts”  Barred  Rocks,  better  than  ever,  and  none 
belter;  300  young  stock  for  sale;  eggs.  Cockerel  and 
pullet  matings.  W.  F.  Wright,  Sr.,  Box  634,  Spirit 


.ndian  Runner  Ducks— Fawn  and  white.  Great  lay- 
ers. Drakes  $1  each.  Eggs  $5  per  100.  A.  M.  Whit- 
ford,  Farina,  111.  Route  3.  ___ 


Indian  Runner  Ducks,  150  breeders,  mine  lay  all 
winter.  Eggs,  $1  per  15;  $5  per  100.  Bernard  Reed. 


McConnelsville,  Ohio. 


30  Varieties  Geese,  ducks,  chickens. 
Minkel  & Co.,  Mapleton,  Minn. 


Catalogue  free. 


Large  Toulouse  and  Embden  geese;  Indian  Runner 
ducks.  Stock  and  eggs.  Bronze  turkeys,  vigorous 
quality;  circular.  Bert  McConnell.  Ligonier.  Ind. 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 


For  Sale — In  the  Rogue  River  Valley:  Owing  to  the 

amputation  of  my  foot,  I will  sell  at  a bargain  my 
eight-acre  fruit  ranch,  5 miles  from  Medford,  Ore., 
and  one-folirth  mile  from  the  station  ot  Phoenix,  Ore., 
on  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  Consists  or  G-room 
house,  newly  painted,  porcelain  enameled  sink  and 
running  water  in  kitchen;  2-story  tank  house,  tank  9x9; 
barn  with  stalls  for  two  horses  and  two  cows;  tool 
house,  blacksmith  shop,  woodshed  and  henhouse.  Or- 
chard consists  of  120  20-year-old  trees,  balance  from 
1 to  6 years  old.  about  one-third  acre  of  grapes,  and  a 
few  prune,  almond  and  cherry  trees.  Two  fine  wells, 
and  small  creek  running  through  the  place.  Cultivator, 
spraying  outfit,  gasoline  engine,  pruning  shears,  lad- 
ders, hoes,  rakes,  shovels,  etc.  Place  netted  25  per 
cent  on  price  asked  this  year.  Address,  if  interested, 
p.  O.  Box  293.  Medford,  Oregon. 


Pigeons 


Une  Thousand  Pigeons — 35  varieties.  Price  list  free. 
Catalogue  with  35  illustrations.  10c.  John  Schroer, 
1308%  Benton.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


I offer  guaranteed  mated  Homers  in  any  quantity,  *1 
pair,  and  challenge  squab  companies  or  dealers  to  pro- 
duce better  stock  at  twice  my  price.  Beautiful  White 
Homers,  $1.50  pair.  Get  my  prices  on  Runts.  Carneaux 
I and  Maltese  hens,  and  save  dollars.  Charles  W.  Gn- 
I ert,  1563  E.  Montgomery  Avenue.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


If  you  want  a part  of  one  of  the  very  choicest 
tracts  of  fruit  land  on  earth,  where  conditions  are 
ideal  for  glowing  fruits  and  for  a home,  then  send 
for  copy  of  a beautiful  booklet  describing  Morrisania 
Ranch.  Grand  Valley,  Colo.  This  is  not  cheap  land 

it.  sells  for  $300  per  acre,  including  perpetual  water 

right,  but  it  is  worth  the  money.  It  may  be  that 
some  membei  of  your  family  needs  the  benefit  of 
Colorado's  climate  for  some  form  of  lung  trouble. 
Get  a tract  of  this  land  and  establish  your  home 
there  before  it  is  too  late.  The  ranch  contains  880 
acres,  and  only  part  of  it  is  for  sale,  for  we  will  de- 
velop the  remainder  for  our  own  use.  Shall  we  send 
you  the  booklet  which  describes  the  place?  Write  me 
if  interested.  James  M.  Irvine.  Editor  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  I have  500  thoroughbred 
early  hatched  cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale.  Write 


Pigeons — "Maltese  Hen” 


for  prices.  H.  Allen.  LeMars.  Iowa- 


Pure  bred  Barred  Rocks,  White  Orpingtons.  Get 
my  free  book  and  low  prices  on  cockerels  and  eggs  for 
hatching.  W.  D.  Gay.  Essex,  Iowa. 


Maltese  hen,  Carneaux  and  Pigmy  Pouters.  Best 
stock,  reasonable;  buy  the  best,  quality  means  success. 
Lafreniere,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks— Fine  stock  for  sale.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  D.  P. 


Springer.  Box  G.  Minier.  Illinois. 


If — ft  is  proper  shaped,  sized  and  colored  Barred 
Rocks,  you  need,  write,  describing  wants.  Buechly, 


Route  8,  Greenville.  Ohio. 


I won  first  Barred  Rock  cockerel  at  Nov..  1910,  Car- 
thage  show.  Have  others  that  will  be  his  equal.  Thos. 


Carlin,  Pierce  City.  Mo. 


barred  Rocks — 100  cockerels,  hens  and  pullets,  $2.00 
to  $5.00  each.  Stock  scored.  A.  M.  Whitford,  Far- 


ina, 111.,  Route  No.  3. 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels— Divinia  strain, 
breeders.  H.  B.  Hord,  Weston.  Mo. 


Plymouth  Rocks— Buff 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  cockerels,  fine  yellow  ieggeil 
fellows:  choice,  single  bird,  $2.00;  other  good  ones, 
$1.50  single;  three  or  more,  $1.00  each.  Select  eggs 
in  season,  any  number  wanted.  Ernest  Haynes,  Prai- 
rie dn  Rocher.  111. 


' Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Send  for  circular. 
"World's  Greatest  Egg  Machines.”  breeding  cockerels, 
$1.50  each,  or  5 for  $5.  Snowflake  Poultry  Farm, 
Route  1.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Winners  at  leading  shows 
for  27  years.  Choice  stock  for  sale.  Eggs  in  season. 
Write  your  wants.  J.  H.  Kollmeyer,  Quincy  Heights 
Poultry  Farm.  Quincy,  111.  


400  Rose-Comb  White  Leghorns  and  Golden  Sebright 
bantams  for  sale.  Parents  of  both  breeds  scoring  93% 
to  95%  J.  L.  Moore.  Rolfe.  Iowa 


Rose-Comb  White  Leghorn  cockerels  for  sale.  $1  to 
$1.25.  Write  me -before  buying.  Circular.  Jos.  H. 
Kitchen.  Eldorado,  Wisconsin. 


— Buff  Plymouth  Rocks— Best  winter  layers,  six  months 
old  pullets  now  laying.  Stock  for  sale;  winners  wher- 
ever shown.  Eggs  and  baby  chicks  in  season 


Write 


Turkeys 

White  Holland  Turkeys — First  and  2d  pullets,  in- 


diaiiapolis,  Feb.,  1910:  mated  to  tom  scoring  98. 
Toms  $6.  $8;  pullets.  $6.  Other  choice  matings, 
either  sex,  $5  each.  Mrs.  Geo.  Shepard,  Goodland, 

Indiana.  

ducks. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys— Imperial  Pekm 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  chickens.  Prices  reasonable. 
Rosalie  Newberry,  Box  8.  Argyle,  Lee  County.  Iowa. 


For  Sale— White  Holland  Turkeys  and  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
horns from  blue  ribbon  winners.  Thos.  M.  Stubblefield, 
R R.  No.  6,  Box  29.  Jacksonville.  Illinois. 


Miscellaneous  Poultry 


Fruit  and  Dairy  Farm.  Two  hundred  and  forty  acres. 
Best  known  orchard  in  Nebraska.  Forty-five  acres  or- 
chard, vineyard  and  small  fruits.  Produced  last  sea- 
son eleven  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  fruit.  Orchard 
in  fine  condition.  Power  sprayeis  have  been  used  for 
twenty  years.  Orchard  scientifically  grown,  pruned  and 
cultivated.  Three  million  pounds  manure  recently  ap- 
plied. Cuts  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  alfalfa,  worth 
ten  to  eleven  dollars  per  ton.  A superior  dairy  farm. 
Excellent  pasture.  Three  and  one-half  miles  over  good 
roads  from  town  of  three  thousand,  containing  one  of 
largest  creamery  plants  in  the  West.  line  public 
schools  and  Doane  College.  Ample  water  supply.  Ele- 
vated tanks.  Three  dwelling  houses.  Packing  house 
and  stable.  E.  F.  Stephens.  Crete.  Nebraska. 


Ten  Cents  Each — Eggs  from  high-scoring  Black  Ur- 
pingtons,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes;  five  varieties  of  bantams. 
Have  >ou  read  “Fifteen  Years  with  Poultry?’  It  not, 
why  not.  It's  free.  Conniscliffe  Poultry  Farm.  Box  A, 
Tenafly.  N.  J. 


D.  L.  Dungan.  R.  1.  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


Plymouth  Rocks — White 


White  Rocks  exclusively.  Excellent  layers.  Free 
range.  Choice  pure  white,  vigorous  cockerels.  $2_to 
$3.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

2,  Sellersburg,  Ind. 


W.  H.  Dougherty.  Rt. 


White  Rocks  (Greystone  strain),  fine  cockerels  from 
pens  scoring  95  and  better,  $2T>0  each.  Good  Rose 


Comb  Red  cockerels.  $2.50.  T.  Heffron.  Rockford.  III. 


Choice  Pure  White  Rocks  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Eggs.  $1.50  15;  $6  per  100.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
H.  E.  Butler,  Morrisania  Ranch,  Grand  Valley,  Colo. 


Burhans’  pure  bred,  prize  winning  fowls.  All  best 
breeds.  Stamp  gets  annual  poultry  book.  Poultry 
housing,  remedies,  feeding,  breeding.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  I offer  2,000  head  fine  birds.  Amos 
Burhans.  Box  F G.  Waterville,  Minn. 


— Russell’s  White  Rocks  — Winners  at  the  leading 
shows.  Heavy  laying  strain.  Stock  for  sale.  A.  L. 


Russell.  Box  114.  Washington.  N.  J. 


100  Selected  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  cockerels;  large, 
vigorous  beauties,  at  $1  each,  if  taken  soon.  Henry 
Paullus,  Hampton,  Iowa. 


Minorcas — Black 


"Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas— "Davids”  and  Nor- 
thup's  strain  direct.  Also  Indian  Runner  Ducks. 
Birds  have  won  in  ail  the  largest  shows  in  the  coun- 
try. List  free.  Davids  Bros.,  Oswego.  Ivan. 


-Kose-Comb  "Black  Minorcas;  They  lay  large,  white 
eggs  and  keep  the  basket  full.  Our  stock  trap  nest 
bred  for  egg  production.  Catalogue  mailed  free.  G. 
A.  Clark,  Seymour,  Indiana. 


White  Rocks — Great  bargains  in  breeding  and  exhi- 
bition  cockerels,  $2.00  to  $5.00  each.  Guaranteed  to 

please.  Erwin  Pifer,  Eureka.  111. 

Beautiful,  profitable. 


Lucas’  White  Rocks  of  quality. 

Grand  cockerels  for  sale.  Prize  winners,  egg  producers. 
Floyed  Bend  Farms.  Alton.  Iowa. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks — Stay  white  kind.  Young  and 
old  stock  for  sale;  10  years  a breeder.  J.  C.  Bost- 
wick.  Hoyt.  Kan.  Box  G. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 


Greatest  bargains  of  the  season  at  the  Ohio  Poultry 
Farm,  of  high  class  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas.  Farm 
raised  stock  from  trap-nested  hens.  R.  S.  Oetzel, 
New  Richmond.  Ohio 


Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas— I have  only  lppen;  my 
customers  get  the  same  as  1 have  myself.  Eggs.  $3.00 
per  15;  $5.00  for  30.  G.  H.  Torrey,  2611  West  15th 


St..  Chicago.  111. 


Minorcas.  S.  C.  Black — Winners  of  116  premiums, 
including  Ohio  State  Championship  last  season.  Stock 
for  sale.  Eggs  in  season.  C.  W.  Helman.  Waverly.  O. 


Single-Comb  Black  Minorcas.  Winners  Missouri 
state.  1910;  2nd  cockerel,  2nd  pullets;  choice  stock  for 


sale;  eggs  in  season. 


Denbo  & Sons,  Orleans.  Indiana. 


Orpingtons — Black 


Black  Orpingtons.  "Economy  of  Distribution”  is 
our  "Motto.”  Tho  Fruit-Grower  guarantees  every 
transaction  Folder  free.  Dr.  Woodworth,  Box  K. 
Delaware.  Ohio, 


Thoroughbred  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Rhode  Isla nil 
Red  cockerels  and  pullets  bred  from  best  trap-nested 
hens  and  first  premium  males.  D.  J.  Bliss, 
thage.  Mo.  


Car- 


Buckcyes — Have  you  heard  about  them — the  prettiest 
red  bird  in  existence?  Big  winter  layers;  eggs  $2  per 
15  from  mated  pens;  winners  Missouri  state  show. 

Highland  Poultry  Farm.  Box  F,  Nevada,  Mo. 

Shady  Lawn  Poultry  Farm  — Rocks.  Wyandottes, 
Leghorns,  Hamburgs.  Polish.  Orpingtons.  Minorcas 
turkeys,  guineas,  ducks,  geese.  Catalogue  show  record 
free.  ' B.  F.  Kahler.  Hughesville,  Pa. 


— i-or  Sale— Crescent  Beach  Fruit  Farm,  on  Rollins 
bay,  west  shore  of  the  beautiful  Flathead  lake;  20-acre 
orchard  joined  on  the  east  and  southeast  by  Crescent 
Beach  addition  to  Rollins,  on  the  west  by  a stream  of 
pure,  cold  water,  which  goes  with  the  orchard;  on  the 
south  by  the  finest  fronts  on  Flathead  lake;  docks  and 
warehouse  within  100  yards;  double  daily  boat  service. 
Apples,  pears,  plums,  pruaes,  cherries,  a few  peaches; 
1 1/2  acres  raspberries,  % acre  strawberries,  logans,  cur- 
rants, gooseberries,  etc. ; all  buildings  and  implements 
used  on  the  place  included.  A snap  at  $8,000,  if  taken 
before  January  1,  1911.  Easy  terms.  Also  five-acre 
tracts  of  choice  fruit  lands  and  lake-front  lots  for 
summer  homes,  each  lot  supplied  with  pure  water.  Call 
on  or  address  R A.  Rollins,  Rollins,  Mont. 


ROGUE  RIVER  VALLEY 
The  home  of  the  world’s  famous  apples  and  pears, 
which  demand  the  highest  prices  in  the  markets.  I 
have  had  over  21  years  experience  in  this  valley, 
which  time  I have  been  continually  over  the  valley 
and  among  the  orchards.  My  wide  knowledge  of 
values  here  are  at  your  demand.  Write  me  about 
what  you  can  handle  and  what  you  are  interested  in 
most.  I sell  alfalfa,  grain,  stock  and  dairy  farms, 
young  and  bearing  orchards.  Buy  your  tickets  for 
Central  Point,  Oregon,  and  look  up  W.  E.  Whiteside, 

for  a "Square  Deal."  „ 

W.  E.  WHITESIDE,  FOR  A "SQUARE  DEAL. 


Eggs  $1  per  15.  $2  per  40.  front  thorough-bred  Brah- 
mas.  Bocks,  Wyandottes.  Reds,  Minorcas,  Leghorns 


Silver  Hamburgs.  15  varieties. 
Mohr.  D.  A.  Coopersburg.  Pa. 


Catalogue.  S.  K. 


Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 


Mediterraneans — R.  C.  

Black  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Spanish.  Send  for  my  show 
record.  Eggs  in  season.  H.  E.  Rogers,  Mississippi 
street.  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


Extremely  low  prices  on  all  leading  varieties  of 


fancy  poultry;  large  orders  a specialty;  get  your  order 
in  early;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  M.  S.  Sincox.  War- 
ren. Illinois. __ _ 

Choice  Barred  Rock,  Buff  Orpington.  Rhode  Island 
Red.  yearling  hens  and  cockerels.  Also  pheasants. 


For  Sale — 80  acres.  12  miles  from  Lebanon,  Mo.,  2% 
miles  from  Brice  P.  O..  1 mile  from  school.  Small  3- 


room  house;  spring  near  house,  large  enough  f°r  do- 
mestic purposes;  about  35  acres  cultivated;  1,000  fruJ 
trees,  mostly  in  bearing,  oldest  trees  8 years;  Grimes 
Golden.  Delicious,  Jonathan  and  5 acres  of  King 
David;  bore  some  fruit  in  1910.  Apples  took  blue  rib- 
bon every  entry  this  fall  over  two  counties.  Orchard 
should  make  $500  to  $1,000  next  year.  Sickness  ill 
family  reason  for  wanting  to  sell.  Price  $1,600;  worth 
$35  per  acre.  Address  W.  H.  Scott,  Brice.  Mo. 


Prices  reasonable.  Julia  E.  Wise.  New  Market.  Iowa. 


Poultry  Supplies 


s.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Bred  for  fancy  points  and 
heavy  laying  qualities.  No  better  anywhere.  I can 
please  you.  Write  for  price.  C.  P.  Gundlach,  Lincoln. 


Illinois. 


Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  cockerels  — Good, 
hardy,  vigorous  farm-raised  stock.  Write  at  once. 

G.  W.  Gibbens.  Hadley.  III. 

Cockerels  $1  each 


Single-Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
and  upwards.  Good  size  and  color.  Mrs.  W.  F.  Weeks, 
Rt.  1.  Fullerton.  Neb. 


Pen  headed  by  first  cockerel  Illinois  State  Fair. 
Five  Dollars  per  fifteen.  All  others  One  Fifty  per 
fifteen.  Harry  R.  Crane.  President  Illinois  Branch 
National  Single  Comb  Red  Club.  Grafton.  Ills. 


Wyandottes — Columbian 


Donald’s'  Columbian  Wyandotte  cockerels  will  im 


Davis’  Black  Orpingtons  win  where  others  fail.  Lay 
while  others  play.  None  better  for  show  or  utility. 
Write  today.  Samuel  Davis.  Lansing,  Michigan. 


Orpingtons — S.  C.  Buff 

— Buff  Orpingtons— Cockerels  at  right  prices  if  taken 
soon.  These  are  prize  winners;  have  taken  first  prize 


Carl  J. 


wherever  shown;  $1.50  each;  eggs  in  season. 

Hedberg.  Boxhoim.  Iowa. _ 

hundred  cockerels. 


S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons.  One 

early  hatched,  large  and  vigorous;  very  fine  stock; 
three  dollars  each.  A.  E.  Larson.  Delaware.  Iowa. 


prove  your  stock.  Bred  from  best  strains.  Strong  and 
healthy.  $1.00  each  upwards.  Circulars.  M.  N. 
Donald.  Box  C134.  Morristown.  New  York. 

’ nd 


Columbian  Wyandottes.  Several  hundred  old 

young  stock.  Five  years  a specialty.  Charter  mem- 


Van  Wie’s  Climax  Scratching  Food,  $1.05  per  100 
lbs.,  in  500  lb.  lots,  F.  O.  B.  Schenectady.  Consists 
of  wheat,  cracked  corn,  kaffir  corn.  oats,  barmy, 
buckwheat,  peas,  etc.  Agents  wanted.  X an  Wie 
Poultry  Supply  House.  Schenectady.  N 


Y. 


More  Eggs,  use  One-Minute  luce  Killer.  It  is  sudden 


death  to  lice  and  mites;  harmless  to  man  or  beast. 
Cheapest,  best  and  guaranteed.  Send  10  ets.  in  stamps 
to  cover  postage  for  sample  can.  C.  F.  Grimm.  Atchi- 
son, Kan.  Dept.  K. — - 

Golden  Rule  Incubator  Co..  Middletown.  Ind.,  will 
give  away  six  incubators  February  15.  to  persons  send- 
ing for  catalogue.  Post  card  is  all  it  costs  you. 


Poultry  Husbandry— Full  of  best,  practical  Poultry 


information.  Send  for  free  sample  copy  and  judge  for 
yourself.  Hawkins  Pub.  Co..  Amityviile,  N.  i . 


Receipt  tor 


Fumes  kill  every  louse  and  mite. 

Lewis  J.  Ward, 


stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 
Route  9,  Decatur.  111. 


SPRAY  PUMPS 


ber  and  state  vice-president  Columbian  Club. 
Zuck.  Lockwood  Farm.  Roscoe.  111. 


Cash 


Columbian  Wyandotte  cockerels  for  sale.  Aaron  J. 


Felthouse,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Wyandottes— Partridge 

Partridge  Wyandottes,  winners  at  Tea  ding' 


fine  lot  of  stock  for 
Columbia  City.  Ind. 


sale.  C.  F.  Avey, 


shows ; 
Box  G, 


Wyandottes — Silver 


Pri2e- Winning  Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  Langshans. 
Stock  for  sale.  Eggs  in  season.  John  Cole,  M.  D., 

Williamsfield  111. 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons,  C.  miode  Island  Reds.  The 
state  show  winners.  Stock  for  sale.  D.  A.  Stoner 


Wichita,  Kan. 


Orpingtons — White 


White  Orpington  Cockerels  — Best  strains  in  the 
world.  Wonderful,  useful  for  crossing  on  any  fowl. 


This  variety  is  used  in  the  Philo  system,  by  the  Philo 
people;  100  for  sale  at  $3  each.  Eggs  they  were 
hatched  from  cost  $1  each.  No  females  for  sale. 
August  D.  Arnold.  Box  222.  Dillsburg.  Pa. 


Free Every  interested  person  should  send  for  copy 

The  Silver  Wyandotte  Journal.  Silvers  are  the  busi- 
ness birds.  Waldo  H.  Dunn.  Secretary-Treasurer  Sil- 
ver Wyandotte  Club,  Wooster.  Ohio- 


Silver  Wyandottes — Breeding  and  exhibition  birds 
for  sale,  bred  from  the  noted  Boston  and  New  York 
winners.  J.  M.  Holt,  Marshalltown.  Iowa. 

Wyandottes — W Mite 


Kellcrstrass  Crystal  White  Orpingtons  exclusively. 
Cockerels.  $3.00.  $5.00.  $7.50,  $10.00;  trios,  $12.00, 
$15.00.  $20.00;  pens,  $20.00.  $25.00.  $30.00;  no  pul- 
lets sold  separately.  Eggs  in  season.  Chas.  B.  Gar- 

rison.  Fairfield,  Iowa.  

Peggy  Urys- 


Kellerstrass  Crystal- White  Orpingtons, 

tal  King  Strain."  full  breasted  blocky  type,  fine  May 
hatched;  will  mate  up  pens  from  Twenty  to  Fifty 
dollars.  Harold  Simmons,  Howard  Lake.  Minn. 


Tor  Sale — S.  c!  White  Orpingtons"  Cook’s  strain. 
Also  Crystal  White  Orpingtons.  Kellerstrass  strain. 
Price  $r,  and  up.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Weaver.  Wlnamac.  Ind. 


Crystal  White  Orpington  Cockerels  for  sale  at  $3  and 
$5  each.  Grand  birds.  Hurry.  They  won’t  last  long. 
y.  D.  Sutton,  68  St.  Louis  Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 


White  and  Buff  Wyandottes— Broad,  deep,  blocky 
cockerels  and  eggs  from  Chicago  and  Illinois  state 
winners;  heavy  winter  layers.  Todd  & Sons,  Route  2-f, 
Peoria,  111. 


White  Wyandottes  — Large,  vigorous,  snow  white 
cockerels.  $3  to  $5  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


M.  O.  Wells  & Son.  Sellersburg,  Ind. 


Stock  and  Eggs— White,  Brown  Eeghorns.  Anconas. 
Black  Minorcas.  Barred  Rocks.  Standard  bred.  Write 


Lake  View  Farm.  Watkins.  New  York. 


High  grade  stay-white  Wyandottes.  bred  to  win  and 
lay.  Fine  cockerels,  $3.  $4  and  $5.  Schmied  Bros., 


R.  2.  Mt.  Healthy.  Ohio. 


White  Wyandottes— Nothing  but  high -class- stock.  Tell 


us  what  you  want. 
New  York. 


Ownland  Farm,  South  Hammond, 


If  you  will  put  aside  your  barrel  sprayer  for  a 
larger  outfit,  and  if  your  old  sprayer  is  in  good  work- 
ing condition,  why  not  advertise  it  for  sale  or  ex- 
change?  The  Fruit-Grower's  classified  department  or- 
fers  a cheap  and  effective  medium  of  advertising,  and 
you  will  have  little  difficulty  in  disposing  of  your 
sprayers  to  persons  who  are  in  the  market.  Send  copy 
for  trial  advertisement. 


Sprayers  For  Sale— One  Wallace  standard  ami  one 
International  2 horse  engine.  Am  leaving  the  farm. 


Colorado  needs  20.000  more  fruit-growers  to  help 
supply  her  world-wide  markets  for  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  plums  and  oilier  fruits.  Do  you  want  to  make 
a yearly  profit  of  $75  to  $350  an  acre  on  apples, 
peaches,  etc.,  and  a profit  of  $50  to  $275  an  acre  on 
small  fruits?  Colorado  fruit-growers  conquer  frosts  by 
using  smudge-pots,  thus  getting  a full  crop  every  year, 
information  and  literature  on  Colorado  fruit 


For 


lands  write  State  Board  of  Immigration,  State  House, 
Denver,  Colo.  We  are  supported  by  the  state,  aod 
sell  no  lands.  


Virginia  Orchard  Bargain.  In  the  famous  Piedmont 
Apple  region  of  Virginia.  One  of  the  best  15  acres 


full  bearing  Winesap  orchard  in  the  state.  i5  acres 
land,  pure  water  and  air,  good  woodland  and  lovetf 
scenery.  Fine  social  advantages.  Large  local  market. 
24  million  consumers  in  one  clay's  shipment,  twenty 
minutes'  drive  to  station,  church  or  school.  Full  equip- 
ment farm  buildings.  A health  resort,  a delightful 
home  and  revenue  producer  combined.  Price  $l-.uuu. 
Address  owner.  G.  E.  Murrell,  Hotel  Carroll.  Lynch- 
burg. Va. 


E.  B.  Gay,  Griswold.  Iowa. 


LIVE  STOCK 


For  Sale — 50  Berkshire  sows. 
T.  R.  Leoky,  Woqster.  Ohio. 


For  March  farrow. 


— Milch  Goats— Swiss  and  Spanish  breeds.  G.  H. 
Wickersliam.  1244  St.  Francis  ave..  Wichita.  Kansas. 


DOGS  and  pet  stock 


p—s — Bloodhounds,  Fox,  Deer.  Wolf  and  Varmint 
dogs;  40  page  highly  illustrated  catalogue,  four,  cent 


stamp.  Rookwood  Kennels,  Lexington.  Ky. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


'We  trust  you, 


free  trial  of  our  $1.75  English 


crucible  steel  razor.  Finely  concaved  by  expert  work- 
men. McKenna  Cutlery  Co..  Dept.  A.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Our  price  Is 


We  are  headquarters  for  good  watches 
the  same  to  all.  We  will  tell  you  just  what  a watch 
is*  this  is  our  business,  and  will  sell  you  the  watch 
you  want.  Our  circular  is  free.  Our  complete  160-page 
jewelry  catalogue  for  10c.  J.  F.  Lawrence,  Elgin,  III 


’ Pure  Clover  Honey  from  the  apiaries  of  E.  C.  Pike, 


Three  large  crops  a year  on  rich  new  lands  in  an  o c 
community,  with  good  roads,  good  society,  good  mar 


Creek.  Oregon. 


-160  acres,  good  elevation,  two 


For  sale,  Fruit  Land- - ----  .„ 

miles  to  Hiwassee,  on  rural  delivery  route,  all  wire 
fence;  old  house  and  barn;  large  spring  of  pure  run- 
ning water;  60  acres  in  cultivation,  balance  pasture  ana 
wood  land.  No  better  fruit  land  in  tlie  county;  other 
lands  near  this  in  producing  orchards  selling  at 
to  $200  an  acre.  To  close  up  an  estate  this  property- is 
offered  at  $1,600.  A genuine  bargain.  Don  t miss  lt- 
Address  S.  C.  Robinson,  Hiwassee.  Ark. 


Grow  apples  and  grow  rich  in  the  glorious  fruit  dis- 
trict of  Southern  British  Columbia.  Our  choice  la™. 
$10  cash  and  $10  monthly,  without  interest. 


Annual 

profits  $500  to  $1,000  per  acre.  Orchard,  garden,  poul- 
try scenery,  hunting,  fishing,  boating;  grand,  warn 
climate;  school,  church,  postoffice,  store  big  s* wrath, 
daily  trains,  close  to  markets,  unlimited  demand  ror 
products.  Write  quick  for  maps,  photos,  free  inform* 
tion.  West-Kootenay  Fruit  Lands  Company,  oepu  a. 
Nelson.  B.  C. 


kets  and  best  of  climates.  One  years  crops  more  than 
pay  for  the  land.  Why  worry  with  worn-out  land  and 
expensive  fertilizers  and  one  crop  a year?  Come  where 
the  climate  is  better,  the  profits  are  greater  and  th 
future  is  brighter  for  you  and  your  children. 

Jewett  Allin  & Son.  Houma.  Louisiana. 

„„  "Fruiting.  Trucking  and  Farming.  Do  11  now. 


Rogue  'River  Valley  fruit  is  best.  Valley  Association 
markets  all  produced.  Poultry  pays  enormously 


goes"  well  with  orcharding.  Elevation,  soil.  dralnaW, 
at  Wolf  Creek,  perfect.  Six  passenger  trains  stop  dany. 
Leaflet  explains.  Address  W.  G.  Smith,  owner,  W 


"Alvin.  Texas,  the  commercial  center  of  the i suocdg 
ful  orange.  Hg.  strawberry  and  truck  ajgWrf 


& J.  F.  Webster. 


Ducks — Indian  Runner 


For  Sale — Indian  Runner  ducks.  $5.00  per  pair;  Pe- 
kin ducks.  $1.00  per  trio.  Prize  winners.  Rhode  Island 


Red  cockerels.  $1.00  each.  Mary  E.  Sublette,  Green 
Top,  Mo.  R.  R.  3. 


St  Charles,  III.  Send  for  particulars  and  free  booklet. 
"Honey  as  a Health  Food.”  Generous  sample.  10  cts. 

"Uncle  Sam”  Wants  Railway  Mail  "Cu*t?™s 

House  and  Internal  Revenue  Employees.  $800  to  $1500. 


Short  hours.  Rapid  advancement.  wHre 

lions  everywhere.  Common  education  sufficient  Write 
for  list  of  places  and  dates.  Coaching  free. 

Institute,  Dept.  E-15,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Franklin 


Texas’ "gulf  coast;  soil  rich,  climate  delightful 
location  unexcelled.  Correspondence  solicited.  • 


We  find 


Farms  Wanted— Don’t  pay  commissions, 
you  direct  buyer.  Write,  describing  property  naming 
lowest  price.  We  help  buyers  lc^te  desirable  p P 
ties  free.  American  Investment  Association,  20  raiac 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 


fine 


Small  Fruit  Growers!  For  Sale— Ext: r*°rd'"8ry  treet 

small- fruit  farm  of  12  acres,  only  7 blocks  from 
— line  and  1%  miles  from  Lincoln.  Neb.  img 


with  inexhaustible  water  supply.  ^acb'n?’ 

Excellent  slope  to  southeast.  Small  fruit  of  a 


Yearly  Page 
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December,  1010 


riety  in  full  bearing.  Terms  to  suit.  Investigate.  II 
will  please  you.  Irrigated  small  fruit  here  will  easily 
yield  $300  per  acre  each  year.  Lincoln  is  a high-priced 
and  unlimited  fruit  market,  because  dependent  on  shlp- 
ped-in  small  fruit  for  its  supply.  Reason  for  Belling. 
Geo.  M.  Plumb,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
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Eastern  people  cannot  realize  fertility  of  soil  around 
Wendell,  Idaho;  eighty  thousand  acres  lava  ash  soil 
available  for  irrigation.  Gigantic  Snake  river,  tribu- 
tary lakes,  reservoirs  and  dams,  one  of  latter  nineteen 
hundred  feet  long,  furnish  unlimited  water.  Gigantic 
system  complete.  Small  grains,  alfalfa,  fruits,  potato 
records  have  been  broken  here.  Great  opportunities. 
For  information,  write  S.  M.  Smith,  Wendell,  Idaho. 


FOR  EXCHANGE 


IVIany  Fruit-Grower  readers  have  articles  of  various 
kinds  which  cun  be  profitably  advertised  under  this 
heading.  Try  out  The  Fruit-Grower  Classified  Dc 
pnrtment  for  anything  you  desire  to  sell  or  exchange. 


LABOR  EXCHANGE. 


I- arm  Help  Wanted 


Improved — Improved  fruit  larms  at  bargain  prices;  40 
acres  Washington  Co.,  house,  barn,  etc.,  8 acres  in  or- 
chard, 8 acres  in  timber,  balance  in  cultivation  $1,750. 
G40  acres,  stock,  fruit  and  grain  ranch,  some  good  tim- 
ber, 12  springs.  $7  per  acre.  240  acres  on  R.  R.  in 
Searcy  Co.,  Ark.;  20  cleared,  balance  timber,  $8  per 
acre.  Write  for  list  of  fruit,  stock  and  grain  farms. 
L.  G.  Fredricks.  Springdale,  Washington  Co.,  Ark. 


An  orange  grove  at  Algoa  orchards;  a Christmas  gift 
de  luxe;  above  par  for  investment;  ideal  for  a home. 
Profits  $500  to  $1000  yearly  per  acre.  Small  monthly 
payments  do  it.  Write  for  booklet.  Gulf  Coast  Devel- 
opment Co.,  Dept.  A.,  Algoa,  Texas. 


Walla  Walla,  the  Home  of  Agriculture.  Destined 
to  be  the  hub  of  the  Great  Northwest,  climate  is 
equable,  no  extremes,  is  exceptionally  healthy,  excel- 
lent school  facilities,  abundance  of  pure  water,  thou- 
sands of  fertile  acres  eager  for  development.  Prices 
reasonable,  ten  acres  means  independence.  Write  for 
free,  illustrated  booklet  F.  Commercial  Club,  Walla 
Walla.  Wash. 


Apples,  apples,  better  and  safer  than  gold  mines. 
Own  an  orchard  in  Pajaro  Valley,  Cal.,  the  world's 
greatest  apple  district.  No  irrigation,  no  freezing,  no 
burning;  orchards  netting  15  to  30  per  cent,  $2,000  to 
$30,000.  For  booklet  and  list  of  bargains  write  E. 
Steinbauser,  Watsonville,  Cal. 


Not  ‘to  oxceed  30  words  will  Ik;  inserted  two  tlmcH 
free  under  this  heading,  for  subscribers  who  are  paid 

one  year  or  moro  in  advance. 

~ Wanted,  a working  partner  to  take  charge  of  my  35 
acre  fruit  farm  and  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  vln 
egar,  apple  butter,  unfermented  apple  juice,  jolly,  etc. 
One  mile  from  station.  No  opposition  In  the  state. 
Rev.  John  G.  Clark,  Apple  Grove  Fruit  Farm,  From 
berg,  Mont.. 

Fruit  Farm  Fore  man.  Active,  energetic  man,  thor- 
oughly  experienced  In  pruning,  spraying,  picking  and 
packing  fruit.  To  the  right  man  will  give  interest  In 
profits,  besides  salary;  must  come  soon.  Davidson 
Fruit  Farm  Co.,  Chesapeake,  Lawrence  Co.,  Ohio. 

Wanted — An  experienced  farmer  to  take  charge  of  a 
stock  and  fruit  farm.  Must  have  a capital  of  at  least 
$500  and  must  furnish  references.  A good  proposition 
for  the  right  man.  Address  A.  W.  Hussey,  Princeton, 
111.,  R.  F.  L). 


I Want  to  Send  You 

My  Personal 

Announcement 

for 


Help  Wanted — i want  a good  man  to  take  charge  of 
20-acre  fruit  farm;  splendid  location,  and  exceptional 
proposition  to  right  man.  Write  T.  M.  Wallis,  Gui- 
don. Arkansas. 


Wanted^-A  middle-aged  man  with  family,  able  to 
take  charge  of  Scuppernong  vineyard.  Good  opportu- 
nity. Jas.  H.  Murray,  0050  Rhodes  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


Orchard  Foreman  Wanted— Live  man  to  superintend 
clearing,  planting  and  developing  200  acres  near  city; 
house  free.  Address  Magie,  Waynesboro,  Virginia. 


Wanted — Good  reliable  men  to  solicit  for  nursery 
stock.  We  have  a splendid  proposition  to  offer.  Write 
today.  James  Truitt  & Sons.  Chanute.  Kansas. 


Wanted — A single  man  capable  of  taking  charge  of 
30-acre  orchard.  Board  and  room  furnished.  J.  C.  M. 
Johnson,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 


For  Sale — 80  acre  bearing  orchard;  apple,  pear  and 
peach  trees  in  the  Oklahoma  fruit  belt;  never  an 
apple  failure;  won  medal  at  the  St.  Louis  World’s 
Fair.  The  Oklahoma  Elberta  peach  outclasses  the 
California  peach  in  flavor.  Warden  Fruit  Farm, 
Choctaw,  Okla. 


Texas  School  Lands.  Over  1,000,000  acres  for  sale  by 
the  state;  you  can  buy  640  acres  at  $2  an  acre;  pay  $32 
cash  and  balance  after  40  years;  fine  farming  and  fruit 
land  and  healthy  climate.  For  further  information  send 
6 cents  postage.  Investor  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  79,  San  An- 
tonio, Tex. 


Government  Farms  Free  — Official  112-page  Uook 
“Vacant  Government  Lands”  describes  every  acre  in 
every  county  in  U.  S.  How  secured  free.  1910  dia- 
grams and  tables.  All  about  irrigated  farms.  Price 
25c  postpaid.  Webb  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  72,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 


Wanted — A good,  kind  loving  woman  to  keep  house 
for  a bachelor.  Live  on  a ranch.  No  flirts  need  apply. 
Address  Carey,  Idaho.  Box  71. 


I want  a good,  reliable  man  with  family  to  work  on 
a fruit  farm;  good  wages  to  the  right  man.  W.  H. 
Rochelle.  Jackson,  Tenn. 


Wanted — Ten  fruit  tree  grafters.  One  experienced 
nursery  man.  Rock  Island  Nurseries,  P.  O.  Box  488, 
Wenatchee.  Wash. 

Wanted— A gcod  man  to  prune  an  orchard.  One  that 
is  experienced.  Address  Henry  C.  Smith,  Falls  City, 
Nebraska. 


Farm  Situations  Wanted 


Not  to  exceed  30  words  will  be  inserted  two  times 
free  under  this  heading,  for  subscribers  who  are  paid 

one  year  or  more  in  advance. 


Virginia  Apple  Land  to  Plant — 200  acres  on  railroad 
at  $70  per  acre;  large  brick  house,  good  red  apple  soil; 
also  300  acres,  mostly  cultivated,  house,  good  soils,  $48 
per  acre.  Freight  rate  to  New  York  City  is  9 cents  per 
bushel  box.  Magie  Bros.,  Waynesboro,  Virginia 


Oregon  Information — For  authentic  detailed  infor- 
mation concerning  fruit-growing,  dairying,  general 
farming,  manufacturing  and  business  opportunities  in 
any  part  of  Oregon.  Address  Portland  Commercial 
Club,  Room  609,  Portland,  Oregon. 


For  Sale — 5-acre  fruit  ranch;  peaches,  apples  and 
pears;  best  varieties;  1V2  miles  to  shipping  station;  V4 
mile  to  school.  Good  reasons  few  selling;  easy  terms. 
Write  at  once  to  owner.  A.  L.  Richardson,  Route  1, 
Grand  Junction.  Colo. 


For  Sale— 40  or  80  acres  in  Northwest  Arkansas  fruit 
section,  35  acres  apples,  good  smooth  land,  well  located, 
6 room  house,  Lowell  1%  miles.  Price  $100.00  per 
acre;  good  terms.  A.  E.  Richards,  Mesa,  Arizona. 

Cuba — Most  productive  soil.  Delightful  and  health- 
ful climate.  Ample  rainfall.  Cheapest  transportation 
facilities  to  the  world’s  greatest  markets.  Particulars 
free.  Sanderson,  184  Palace  Building.  Minneapolis. 

For  Sale  or  Exchange — Orange  groves  iTi  Isle  of 
Pines.  Beautiful  winter  home  in  ideal  climate.  Island 
south  of  Cuba,  owned  by  Americans.  William  Snod- 

grass,  Aneva  Gerona,  Isle  of  Pines,  Cuba. 

If  you  want  to  know  about  the  wonderful  bargains  in 
the  sure  Koshkonong  peach  belt,  on  the  sunny  slope  of 
Ozark  hills,  write  for  free  literature  and  lists.  Porter- 
field & Son.  Koshkonong,  Mo. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


I have  a few  openings  left  for  real  live  hustlers — 
a splendid  chance  to  improve  your  spare  time  this 
winter.  A money  making  proposition;  excellent  side- 
line for  nursery  salesmen.  It  will  pay  you  to  write 
at  once.  A.  H.  Greendahl.  Box  1277,  St.  Joseph,  Mo 


1911 

— **  Please 
be  sure  to 
send  me 
your  name 
time.” 


Wanted — Local  men  to  take  orders  for  nursery  stock 
in  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma.  Illinois,  Nebraska.  Ex- 
perience unnecessary.  Cash  weekly.  National  Nur- 
series,  Lawrence.  Kan. 

Wanted — Reliable  men  to  act  as  traveling  or  local 
sales  agents;  whole  or  part  time;  experience  not  nec- 
essary; good  wages  to  hustlers.  Mitchell  Nursery, 
Beverly,  Ohio. 


AUTOMOBILISTS 

. Automobilists,  Attention — Fur-lined  coat,  never  worn, 
lined  througho  it  with,  the  best  Australian  mink,  ele- 
gant Persian  lr mb  collar,  cost  $175  will  sell  for  $35, 
also  pair  cinnamon  bear  robes,  $30,  cost  $120.  Write 
W.  Scott,  121  East  27th  St.,  New  York. 


If  You  AreThinking’“L^^nnU.cS;  i££ 

you  on  Drifted  Tracts,  Dry  Farms,  Stock  Ranches  and 

r Tint  Farms  fnr»  Ipcc  m Anmr  Him,  ...  i.  „ 


t/  y rarniB,  o lock  rtanenes  ana 

t ruit  Mrms  for  less  money  than  the  man  who  owns  the 
. Our  time  is  money.  Enclose  Si. 00  if  von  expect  a 


land. 


--  imiiciB  iiiuiiey.  iLiiuiose  fci.uo  ir  vou  expect  a 
reply.  Address  SPRINGER  FRUIT  LAND  ASSOCIA- 
TION, Box  63,  Springer,  New  Mexico. 


Fruit,  alfalfa  and  timber  lands,  in  one  of  the 
healthiest  and  best  counties  in  Arkansas.  For  par- 
ticulars address  Pope  County  Real  Estate  Co.,  Rus- 
sellville. Ark. 


For  Sale — 10  acres  choice  irrigated  land,  Pecos  Val- 
ley, N.  M.,  1 y2  mile  good  town,  near  Roswell;  bear 
close  investigation;  might  exchange.  C.  A.  Chinn, 
Callao,  Mo. 


For  a home  in  West  Florida,  5 acres  or  500,  with  or 
without  fruits;  cash,  monthly  payments,  or  pay  in 
crops  you  grow  on  it,  write  W.  S.  Reeve,  Pensacola, 
Fla. 


220  acres,  near  the  Gulf;  buildings,  1,300  orange, 
fig  and  pecan  trees.  Write  for  description.  J.  S. 
Gaylord.  Barnwell,  Alabama. 


A bargain  in  a twenty-acre  fruit  farm;  best  varieties. 
Write  for  description  and  price.  L.  T.  Couch,  Bryant, 
Ark. 


Stock  Ranches"  Fruit  Farms,  berry  fields,  farm 
properties.  Write  Ozark  Land  Co.,  Gravette,  Ark. 


NURSERY  STOCK,  BERRY  PLANTS,  ETC. 

Nurserymen  and  dealers  in  small  fruit  plants  will 
find  The  Fruit- Grower’s  classified  department  a cheap 
and  effective  medium  of  advertising.  This  is  really 
in  important  “news”  page  of  every  issue,  and  an 
advertisement  in  this  department  brings  good  returns. 
Rate  is  only  4 cents  per  word  each  insertion.  Try  an 
id  next  month. 


FRUIT  LAND 

AT  MOSIER,  OREGON  'hoo»s^ 

Offers  equally  as  good  land  as  Hood  River  for 
one-thirdfhe  money.  We  receive  highest  prices 
paid  for  apples  in  the  United  States. 

D.  D.  HAIL,  REAL  ESTATE 

No  trouble  to  answerquestions  MOSIER,  OREGON 


no 


NEAR  GULF 
COAST  REGION 

On  the  Kansas  City  Southern  R.  R. 
at  Pickering.  Vernon  Parish,  La. 

Lands  that  produce  big  crops. 
A natural  stock,  dairy  and  poul- 
. _ T try  “'■“'ti'J'-  Forages  grown  even 

AN  A ( i R F.  in  winter-  Soil  especially  adapted 
■* m 1 x “ to  early  truck,  fruits  and  great 

EASY  TERMS  variety  of  crops.  Good  markets 
Farm  buildings  not  costly;  lum 


Plum  Farmer  Black  Raspberry,  the  most  vigorous 
grower,  most  productive  and  profitable  of  them  all. 
Have  supplied  hundreds  of  Fruit-Grower  readers,  ana 
not  one  complaint.  My  stock  of  plants  is  fine.  Also 
B airfield  strawberry,  the  best  early  variety.  Write  foi 
particulars  and  prices.  Charles  E.  Chapman,  North 
•stonington.  Conn. 

Blackberry  Root  Cuttings  at  $1  per  thousand.  Rasp- 
Jerry,  blackberry  and  strawberry  plants  and  fruit  trees 
it  half  price.  Early  Harvest  blackberry  plants  at  $4.50 
jer  1000.  Eldorado,  $6.50.  Gray's  Nursery,  Dept.  W. . 
■Pekin,  Indiana. 


her  plentiful.  High  altitude,  50  inches  annual  rain- 
fall, perfect  drainage,  pure  water.  Invigorating  and 
healthy  climate.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

J.  D.  LABRIE,  General  Land  Agt., 

550  Keith  & Perry  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Gardena  Dewberry,  Himalaya  Giant,  Mammoth 
Jlackberries,  Phenomenal  and  other  new  berries  and 
nuts.  Sweet  kemeled  Apricot,  grafted  Walnuts, 
Valnut  seed.  Grape  vines  and  cuttings.  Tribble  Bros., 
■Jk  Grove,  Calif. 


For  High-Grade,  Healthy  Nursery  Stock,  varieties 
idapted  to  the  Southwest.,  apply  to  L.  C.  H.  Dalmout, 
proprietor  of  the  Plainview  Nursery,  Plainview,  Texas. 


About  1000  tine  one-year-old  Ives  Grape  Vines,  $2.50 
ter  100.  Write  for  particulars.  Address  Herbert 
>Iount,  Felix,  Arkansas. 


uet  our  descriptive  catalogue  of  grape  vines.  ITTs 
ent  free  to  any  address.  Hermann  Grape  Nurseries 
lermann.  Mo. 


SEEDS  FOR  SALE 


many  Fruit-Grower  readers  have  surplus  seeds  of 
jhoiee  varieties  of  vegetables  or  flowers,  and  they  can 
froritably  advertise  same  under  this  heading.  Or  per- 
I«hLL011i.c;?  ,exchanse  some  of  your  seeds  for  other 
jTe”e?,,  held  ln  s,lrP'ua  by  other  subscribers.  Make 
f-  of  The  k niit-Grower's  classified  department  fresh' 


nalbert  Honey  Watermelon  Seed— As  pure  as  aii.v 
'.’e  market  and  cheaper.  Few  seed  of  my 
"Pping  melon.  -The  Rubber  Rind.-' 

>ell  Pecans  for  sale.  Write  H.  A. 

>an.  Texas. 


new 

Also  paper 
Halbert,  Cole- 


Seeds  Wanted 


V,rr-,C“,W  BeaS  and  1,150  11  ''vo-roll  corn  husker.' 
,.k.j  HI  1Ptl0n  and  CaSh  PriCe’  C‘  H'  Zurb"rR.  To- 

^^-«uana.  Red  Clover.  Timothy.  Millet; 

arteldes  fSeBdCrn  \nd  0tller  seed9'  Wrlte  to  The 
nereides  Seed  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


It  is  high  time  that  the  cold  frame 
was  put  in  shape  for  growing  crops 
during  the  winter,  or  for  holding  over 
plants  for  the  early  spring.  In  the 
South, ern  states,  cold  frames  can  be 
used  for  growing  vegetable  crops  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  In  the  Central 
and  Norther  states,  the  temperature 
drops  too  low  for  most  crops  to  be 
grown  in  an  unheated  frame,  so  that 
the  “cold  fraame”  becomes  useful  for 
simply  holding  over  crops  that  are  to 
be  planted  in  the  early  spring. 

If  your  garden  soil  is  cold  because 
it  is  stiff  and  heavy,  plow  it  up  and 
leave  it  rough  all  winter.  The  frost 
will  loosen  up  the  soil  greatly,  and  it 
will  warm  up  a couple  of  weeks  ear- 
lier in  the  spring  than  it  would  other- 
wise. Add  a good  dressing  or  ma-nure 
before  you  plow. 

In  making  your  plans  for  next  year 
don’t  overlook  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  possibilities  for  improving  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  your  own 
home.  Let  your  wife  in  on  the  plan- 
making. It  is  safe  to  say  that  she 
has  some  ideas  that  are  better  than 
yours. 


Teacher’s  View  of  the  Farm  Problem. 

I believe  that  the  one  great  reason 
why  women  wish  to  leave  the  farm 
and  move  to  the  city  is  on  account  iof 
the  superior  advantages  offered  by 
city  schools.  I’ve  taught  in  the  rural 
districts  all  my  life,  and  know  the 
people  well;  and  I’ve  heard  this  from 
mothers  so  often  that  I feel  confident 
1 am  correct  in  this  statement.  Moth- 
ers wish  their  children  to  have  the 
best  educational  advantages,  and  they 
do  not  like  the  thought  of  sending 
them  away  from  home  during  the 
formative  years  of  their  life,  when 
they  need  home  training  as  well  as 
school  training;  so  they  insist  upon 
moving  to  town  where  they  can  keep 
their  children  with  them  while  they 
are  going  to  school. 

The  education  given  in  our  schools 
does  not  fit  young  people  for  rural 
life,  or  give  them  any  desire  for  it. 

They  find  something  to  do  in  the  city 
when  they  leave  school,  and  the  par- 
ents remain  to  be  near  their  cmldren. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  is  to  bring 
the  educational  advantages  to  the 
rural  population.  Raise  the  standard 
of  our  country  schools  at  least  to  that 
of  the  best  preparatory  schools,  so 
that  a pupil  taking  good  credits  from 
his  home  school  may  enter  any  of  the 
Eastern  colleges.  This  will  require 
money,  but  the  expense  should  be 
borne  by  the  state,  which  will  gain 
enough  in  its  agricultural  wealth  to 
more  than  offset  the  extra  expendi- 
ture. 

This  can  not  be  brought  about  ex- 
cept on  the  part  of  the  people.  To 
make  a beginning,  parents  should 
take  a more  active  interest  in  their 
own  schools.  They  should  study  them 
and  compare  them  with  other  schools 
and  be  prepared  to  give  discriminating 
opinions  as  to  how  they  may  raise 
the  standard  of  their  own  particular 
school  I should  recommend  a state 
journal  of  education  to  be  circulated 
among  parents,  wherein  the  standing 
of  every  school  should  be  given  at 
stated  intervals;  also  where  model 
schools  should  be  described  by  a vis- 
iting officer,  and  poor  schools  criti- 
cised. And,  in  these  discussions,  the 
parents  should  be  held  accountable 
for  the  standing  of  the  school— not  the 
teacher.  An  unsatisfactory  teacher 
can  be  dismissed  when  proper  and  suf- 
ficient proof  of  incapability  has  been 
presented. 

Another  thing:  I believe  agricul- 

ture should  be  taught  in  every  school, 
to  both  boys  and  girls.  I also  believe 
that  both  sexes  should  take  instruc- 
tion in  domestic  science  and  soci- 
ology, as  well  as  in  the  laws  of  good 
government.  And  these  studies  should 
be  taken  in  the  high  school  course. 

To  make  place  for  them  all  foreign 
languages  and  the  higher  mathemat- 
ics should  be  considered  as  strictly 
college  and  university  studies. 

Can’t  we  hear  from  teachers  and 
parents  concerning  this? 

COUNTRY  SCHOOL  TEACHER. 

Don’t  Use  Fillers. 

In  laying  out  your  new  orchard  don’t 
make  the  common  mistake  of  setting 
your  trees  too  close  together.  It  is 
a waste  of  time  and  money  at  every 
operation  in  the  orchard  to  have  the 
trees  too  close  together.  Twenty-five 
feet  is  too  close  for  apples  in  the 
Eastern  stales,  where  trees  produce 
a large  amount  of  wood,  but  it  is  a 
very  satisfactory  distance  in  many  of 
the  Western  sections,  where  the  trees 
make  wood  more  slowly. 

Another  annoyance  in  an  orchard  is 
the  temparary  trees,  which  the  or- 
ohardist  likes  to  call  “fillers.”  It  is  a ! 
bad  idea  to  plant  fillers,  for  it  usuallj 
happens  that  the  man  who  owns  the 
orchard  never  has  the  nerve  to  cut  out 
the  fillers  when  they  ought  to  go. 

They  are  always  left  for  “just  one 
more  crop,”  and  so  keep  on  from  year 
to  year.  Instead  of  planting  fillers  to 
provide  a little  quick  income,  it  is  by 
far  better  to  set  the  permanent  trees, 
and  then  for  money  crops  from  the  Wl11  have  a Sreater  area  of  fruit  pro- 
orchard while  the  trees  are  growing  I ducing  wood  when  they  reach  bear- 


SPECIAL,  extraordinary  propositions, 
such  as  I’ve  got  for  you  right  now, 
don’t  come  but  once  a year — the  first 
farmer  in  each  neighborhood  to  write  me  gets 
a big  1911  opportunity — worthwhile  in  most 
practical  money  saving  ways.  Don’t  stop  to 
think  it  over  now.  But  take  your  own  time 
and  use  your  own  best  judgment  after  you 
give  me  the  chance  to  tell  you  my  proposi- 
tions and  send  you  just  the  books  you  want. 

Which  One  o!  these 
Four  Big  Books  Do 
You  Want— Or  You 
Can  Have  them  ALL? 

Let  me  tell  you  how  the  Farmers  and  the 
Law  of  Volume  and  a lifetime  of  actual  farm 
and  manufacturing  experience  have  made  it 
possible  for  me  to  divide  the  profit-melon 
squarely  in  half  with  you — make  prices  based 
on  over  40,000  factory  capacity — and  do  the 
biggest  direct-selling  business  in  implement 
history.  Here  are  my  practical  books: 

1.  Galloway's 
Grand  New  1911 
Catalog  of  Full 
Line  of  Manure 
Spreaders. 

2.  Galloway's 
Most  Practical 
Gasoline 
Engine 
Catalog 
Ever 

Published 

3.  Gallo- 
way’s "Oil 
Bath” 

Cream 
Separator 
Catalog 

4.  Gallo- 
way’s 
Divide  the 
Profit- 
Melon 
General 
Line 
Catalog. 


I don’t  have  to  include  in  my 
prices  to  you  the  expense  or 
salaries  of  bigboards  of  direc- 
tors— nor  of  traveling  sales- 
men— nor  brokers’,  jobbers’ 
and  retail  agents’  profits,  or 
commissions.  No  middlemen 
at  all  come  between  you  and 
me.  All  of  that  is  cut  right 
off  the  top  of  my  prices  on  all 
Galloway  Machines  of  high- 
est quality, longest  guarantee. 
My  profits  are  small  on  every 
sale,  but  the  Law  of  Volume 
is  my  friend  as  well  as  yours. 
These  books  and  advertise- 
ments are  my  only  salesmen. 
But  this  is  the  cheapest  way 
for  you  and  for  me  to  get  to- 
gether. So  just  write  me 
today,  the  most  convenient 
May.  A pencil  does  it  alL 
Put  it  up  to  me  by  sending 
me  your  name.  That’s  the 
idea.  Will  you  do  it — nowf 


Write 
Me 

£ § Tonight 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


use  small  fruits,  vegetables,  or  what 
is  even  better,  plant  soil-improving' 
crops  and  hustle  the  trees  along  with 
as  much  wood  growth  as  possible 
while  they  are  young,  so  that  they 


ing  age.  A tree  should  make  its 
greatest  amount  of  wood  growth  be- 
fore it  reaches  bearing  age,  and  after 
that  its  principal  business  should  be 
that  of  producing  fruit. 
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stantly  and  saves  one  the  most  work, 
thus  giving  a woman  more 
other  things  so  essential  in  the  home.” 
The  other  letter  from  which  we 
quote  is  along  the  same  practical  lines, 
and  shows  that  the  women  folks  car 
make  $100  do  mighty  good  service  if 
they  get  the  chance.  Why  not  make 
your  women  folks  happy  by  giving 
them  $100  for  Christmas?  But  first 
read  the  second  letter,  which  follows: 
‘‘The  circumstances  vary  consider- 
able in  many  homes,  for  instance,  $100 
in  a poor  family  would  indeed  go  far 
towards  making  things  handy  and 
convenient,  where  in  a rich  family  $100 
would  hardly  get  anything.  Therefore 
I will  give  my  opinion  on  what  I con- 
sider the  average,  as  that  is  the  way 
I am  situated. 

“First,  a linoleum,  $20,  would  he  a 
great  labor  saving  instead  of  scruhing 
a worn  and  rough  floor.  A self-wring- 
ing mop,  50c,  to  avoid  putting  hands 
in  hot  water;  a large  kitchen  cabinet, 
$20,  to  hold  all  necessary  articles  for 
ordinary  cooking  purposes,  and  to  re- 
place the  ugly  shelves  I now  have, 
which  are  so  hard  to  keep  clean;  a 
fireless  cooker,  $8,  which  would  save 
so  many  days  over  a hot  stove;  a bread 
mixer,  $3;  meat  chopper,  $2.50,  that 
could,  be  used  for  a number  of  differ- 
ent purposes;  a cheap  hath  tub,  $8, 
with  lumber  to  make  a frame  and  lid, 
then  enough  cloth  to  cover,  to  be  used 
iu  the  kitchen  as  a common  lounge 
when  not  used  for  bathing;  sanitary  j 
steel  couch,  $8,  which  could  be  used  as 
a bed  if  needed;  beacon  lamp  burner, 
$2.75,  for  a good  study  lamp;  a tele- 
phone, $6,  which  would  save  many 
steps,  besides  being  a great  conven- 
ience; sewing  machine,  $18.25,  would 
indeed  be  a great  help  in  making  the 
family  clothing;  rocking  chair,  $3. 

“Now,  my  $100  is  all  taken  up,  but 
will  add  that  a cream  separator  is  a 
great  labor  saving  when  it  comes  to 
skimming  and  washing  milk  pans,  and 
if  we  lived  on  a dairy  farm  where 
there  were  three  or  more  cows  instead 
of  a wheat  ranch  with  only  one  or  two 
cows,  as  the  majority  of  farmers  in 
the  Inland  Empire  are,  I would  get  me 
a separator  for  $33  and  do  without 
some  of  the  articles  I have  mentioned 
above  and  get  a cheaper  kitchen  cab- 
inet, whereby  I could  make  all  ends 
meet  satisfactorily.” 

>5j£ 

Cut  Down  Useless  Trees. 

The  Massachusetts  state  forester,  F. 


to  he  injured,  hut  if  left  alone  will  fre- 


At  the  proper  season  they  quencly  come  out  all  right, 
caterpillars  emerge, 


At  the  Minnesota  horticultural 
"T"’  I nilp-h  work  in  suppressing  these  in  I meeting  the  members  discussed  the 
“me  sects  Tl  the Tatere  of  the  eyiisy  Question  ot  handling  apples  which  had 

moth  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  sheltered  been  frozen.  It  was  the  general  opin 
places  and  millions  of  them  are  laid  ion  that,  if  possible,  the  apples  should 

deep  down  in  the  cavities  of  old  trees,  he  permitted  to  thaw  out  on  the  trees; 

making  it  impossible  for  them  to  he  if  handled  while  frozen  they  are  likely 

detected  and  destroyed  by  the  moth 
hunters 

hatch,  and  the  -r— - . . __  _ 

and  begin  their  ravages  upon  the  foil-  TTg y ^RKFaS 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many  of 
these  trees,  if  properly  treated  by  ce- 
menting or  tinning  of  the  cavities, 
pruning  and  cultivation,  may  be 
brought  back  -to  a healthy  condition 
and  made  to  yield  bountifully.  If  it  is 
not  deemed  desirable  to  do  this,  then 
the  trees  should  be  cut  and  burned  as 
a matter  of  economy  to  both  the  owner 
and  the  state. 


BERRY  BOXES 


Strawberries. __ 

Saving  Labor  in  the  Home.  Tnp  VVU111-  1 cle  in  th®  WaY  °f  accomphshmg  thor 

The  Spokesman-Review  has  offered 
a prize  for  the  best  article  by  its 
women  readers  telling  what  they 
would  do  with  $100,  if  they  were  given 
that  sum  to  spend  in  improving  condi- 
tions about  the  farm  home.  The  let- 
ters submitted  in  this  contest  are  most 
interesting,  and  they  show  some  of 
the  things  the  housewives  want.  We 
republish  two  of  the  letters  here  just 
to  show  our  men  folks  what  other 
women  want  in  their  homes  it  is 
barely  possible,  you  know,  that  some 
of  the  homes  into  which  The  Fruit- 
Grower  enters  have  not  the  conven- 
iences enumerated  in  these  letters. 

One  woman  writes: 

“If  all  had  $100  to  spend  we  would 
use  it  for  things  we  desire  most,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that,  since  we  are  to 
write  on  how  to  make  $100  go  farthest 
in  furnishing  a farm  house  with  con- 
veniences and  labor  saving  devices,  we 
should  give  a list  of  articles  that  we 
consider  the  most  labor  saving  and 
convenient  for  any  woman  on  the 
farm.  The  following  is  my  list  of  ar- 
ticles, and  as  I have  quite  a large 
family  and  have  always  lived  in  the 
country  and  have  done  my  own  work 
with  but  little  help,  I have  carefully- 
noted  what  things  would  save  me  the 
most  hard  work. 

“First,  take  $7  and  screen  the  hack 
kitchen  porch,  for  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence how  well  screened  the  house,  or 
how  sanitary  the  premises  are,  where 
there  is  so  much  stock,  milk,  fruit, 
etc.,  as  we  have  in  the  country,  there 
are  always  multitudes  of  flies  to  flock 
in  every  time  the  door  is  opened,  caus- 
ing an  immense  amount  of  work  which 
could  be  almost  entirely  saved  by 
screening  the  porch. 

“Next,  a woodbox  set  in  the  wall 
(which  any  man  can  make  for  $1) 
having  a trap  door  opening  into  it 
from  the  outside,  thus  saving  so  much 
mopping  from  tracking  in  mud  and 
dirt.  Mine  has  the  inside  door  near 
the  stove  door.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  stove  should  be  a large  kitchen 
cabinet  with  bins  for  flour,  sugar,  salt, 
also  small  and  large  drawers  for  hold- 
ing all  kinds  of  spices,  soda,  baking 
powder,  small  coomng  utensils,  also 
drawers  for  plenty  of  cloths  for  use 
about  the  cooking,  so  that  few  steps 
need  be  taken  in  preparing  a meal,  $13. 

Next  a dumb  waiter,  which  can  be 
made  for  $2,  to  run  up  and  down  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  cellar.  It  operates 

like  an  elevator.  If  there  is  no  cellar  w.  Rane,  desires  to  call  to  the  atten- 


Beautiful  Two-Year  Trees 

$9.00  Per  100 

Plum,  Pear,  Apple  Trees  and 
Small  Fruits 


Proportionately  Low.  Get  our  August 
Bulletin.  Ready  now. 


H.  S.  WILEY  & SON 


DRAWER  10 


CAYXJGA,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  BOXES 

BASKETS 

AND  CRATES 

The  package  advertises  and  sells  the  fruit.  Let  us  send  you  catalog  showing  the 

■*-  _ -.  ^ oruifantur 


s up  e r ioVi  ty*  ofpackages  we  are^m  a n u f a c * u r i ng  •_  ^ ^26  ^eTs^ ipmentt 


save  freight.  Prompt  ship- 


quirements,  and  we  want  you  to  know  our  prices 
Join  your  neighbors  in  carload  lot  shipments,  and 
ments  ot  all  times.  Address  nearest  office. 

THE  PIERCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  South  Haven,  Mich.,  or  Jonesboro,  Ark. 

to  advertisers  always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower 


When  writing 


under  the  house  put  in  the  well  or 
cistern  near  the  house.  It  will  carry 
up  cream,  butter,  eggs  and  other  ar- 
ticles, saving  so  many  steps  running 
down  to  the  cellar  and  back. 

“Next,  if  water  is  piped  to  the  house, 
put  in  a porcelain  lined  sink  for  $4 


tion  of  all  owners  of  apple  orchards 
the  opportunity  which  is  theirs  to  ren- 
der to  the  most  valuable  aid  in  the  tre- 
mendous fight  to  suppress  the  gypsy 
moth.  It  is  only  within  a few  years 
that  modern  methods  of  orcharding 
have  been  adopted  in  New  England 


and  use  a 


small  hose  to  fill  reservoir  ' and  their  value  proven 


For  many 


on  stove,  also  wash  boiler,  instead  of 
lifting  so  many  buckets  of  water.  I 
“Next,  a cream  separator,  $30,  one  of 
the  greatest  labor  savers,  a barrel 
churn,  so  much  easier  to  wash  than 
any  other,  $4;  linoleum  for  both 
kitchen  and  dining  room,  $24;  marble 
colored  oilcloth  for  kitchen  wall,  so 
sanitary  and  easily  cleaned,  $5;  wash- 
ing machine  and  wringer,  $10. 

“There  are  many  other  things  would 
like  to  add,  but  as  this  takes  all  of 
the  $100  I will  have  to  stop.  I con- 
sider these  the  most  important  of  all, 
as  they  are  the  articles  used  most  con- 


years  it  has  been  the  custom  of  farm- 
ers to  plant  trees,  and  then  for  lack  of 
scientific  knowledge  neglect  to  give 
them  the  care  they  demand  from  year 
to  year  to  make  them  strong  and  vig- 
orous. 

As  a result,  there  are  thousands  of 
apple  orchards  scattered  all  over  the 
section  containing  trees  filled  with 
cavities  and  dead  wood  yielding  very 
little  fruit,  thus  being  little,  if  any, 
value  to  the  owner.  The  presence, 
however,  of  these  trees  scattered 
throughout  the  gypsy  and  brown  tail 
moth  infested  area  is  a serious  obsta- 


[""CUBSCRIPTION 
I °\ RATES  of  THE 
FRUIT  - GROWER 


We  quote  below  the  regular  subscription  rates  of  The 
Fruit-Grower.  We  call  particular  attention  to  the  advan- 
tage of  remitting  at  once  for  three  or  more  years  subsc  p 
tion  This  places  The  Fruit-Grower  in  your  hands  at  a 
nominal  price,  the  ten-year  rate  being  only  50c  per  year,  and 
this  avoids  the  annoyance  of  renewing  from  year  to  yea  . 

One  Year  $1.00  I Five  Years  $3.00 

Three  Years  $2.00  | Ten  Years  $5.00 

The  special  rates  for  three,  five  and  ten  years  apply 
only  to  paid-in-advance  subscriptions.  _ 

To  regular  subscribers  who  will  pay  in  advance  and 
send  in  the  name  of  One  or  More  New  Subscribers,  we  will 
make  a rate  of  Fifty  Cents  a year  for  two  or  more  subscrip- 
tions, or  in  other  words,  we  will  allow  you  a commission  of 
50  per  cent  on  both  your  own  and  the  new  subscription. 

for  adding  new  names  to  our  list. 

We  prefer  remittances  in  this  manner,  as  we  employ  no 
traveling  solicitors  in  our  subscription  department,  and  to  a 
large  extent  depend  upon  subscribers  to  increase  our  1S  ‘ 

All  of  your  friends  and  neighbors  should  read  The 
Fruit-Grower.  An  increased  circulation  will  help  us  in  giv- 


better  paper,  and  will  materially  advance  the 


cause  of  horticulture.  Send  in  your  renewal  and  at  least  one 
new  subscriber  and  take  advantage  of  this  offer. 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.; 

I inclose  remittance  of  $ for  which  send  The 

Fruit-Grower year to  the  following: 

Name  of  Sender 

_ State 


A Great  Offer  for  Our  Readers  on 

SPECIAL  EASY  TERMS 


A Manual  to  the  Gardener 

A Treasure  to  the  Botanist 

A Text  Book  to  the  Student 

A Library  to  the  Teacher 

A Guide  to  the  Amateur 

A Companion  to  the 

Country  Gentleman 


L.  H.  Bailey’s 

GREAT 

Cyclopedia  of 
American 
Horticulture 


Extremely  Valuable  to  all  Plant  Growers 


WORLD  WIDE 
SCOPE 


Not  only  are  plants  and  COMMERCIALLY 
organisms  treated  by  PR  AfTTf  AT 
trained  botanists  but  those  ^ 1 

commercial  plants  such  as  the  apple,  the  cabbage,  the 
rose,  etc.,  which  are  so  often  overlooked  by  the  ordi- 
nary investigator,  have  been  given  the  greatest  possible 
attention.  This  great  work  is  therefore  of  unusual 
value  to  all  those  who  obtain  a living  by  the  cultiva- 
tion and  sale  of  plants  of  any  form  whatever. 

There  are  practical  in-  EVERY  LOCALITY 
structions  upon  culture  TREATED 

and  marketing.  Fre- 
quently two  opinions  are  presented  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject from  different  localities.  Thus  the  reader  may 
have  before  him  not  only  complete  botanical  informa- 
tion but  the  fullest  details  as  to  practical  methods 
of  cultivation  in  the  most  favorable  localities.  The 
articles  cover  every  plant  grown  in  every  state,  terri- 
tory and  province,  including  Hawaii,  the  Philippines 
and  Porto  Rico  with  maps. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  Four  handsome  quarto  volumes,  illustrated  with  2,800  original  illustrations  and  50 

full  page  plates.  There  are  2,016  pages  with  4,357  articles,  while  the  total  num- 
ber of  plant  names  accounted  for  is  24,434.  In  completeness,  as  well  as  in  practical  usefulness,  this  four- 
volume  work  far  excels  any  horticultural  treatise  ever  published. 


This  work  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  vegeta- 
ble world  ever  attempted.  It 
is  the  only  work  of  its  kind  in  existence.  It  treats  the 
whole  broad  subject  of  HORTICULTURE  in  all  its 
various  phases  and  specialties.  Though  distinctly  an 
American  work,  not  only  plants  grown  in  the  North 
American  climate  are  treated,  but  also  all  species 
known  to  be  in  the  Horticultural  trade  in  North 
America.  It  is  really  a survey  of  the  cultivated 
plants  of  the  world. 

BY  MEN  WHO  Professor  Bailey,  the  Editor- 
KNOW  in-Chief,  is  probably  the  most 

noted  Horticultural  specialist 
in  America,  and  is  known  throughout  the  world  as  an 
authority  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  plant  life.  One 
man  alone  could  not  possibly  write  all  the  articles  that 
are  contained  in  this  mammoth  work.  The  editor  has 
therefore  secured  the  services  of  the  most  eminent  spe- 
cialists and  cultivators,  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives 
to  particular  forms  of  plant  culture  or  investigation. 


Q UR  OFFER  The  Fruit-Grower  has  always  endeavored  to  supply  its 

readers  with  the  most  authorative  and  up-to-date  mat- 


ter on  horitcultural  methods,  and  has  therefore  made  arrangements  with 
the  publishers  of  the  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  AMERICAN  HORTI- 
CULTURE whereby  they  may  obtain  the  work  on  special  easy 

monthly  terms.  The  complete  set  of  four  volumes,  bound  in  cloth  will  be  delivered  to  you 


SEND* 

ONLY 


for  only  $2.00  down  and  $2.00  a month  for  9 months.  Further  particulars  sent  on  request. 


IUIT-GROWER 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  December,  1910.  Page  59. 


START  HOT- BEDS  EARLY! 


Raise  Garden  Truck  Under  Glass,  in 
Hot-Beds  and  Cold-Frames,  at  Small 
Cost  to  You,  and  Make  a Big  Profit 


Now  is  the  time  to  get  your  Hot-Beds  started, 
insuring  big  profits  on  early  vegetables,  such  as 
Cauliflower,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Parsley,  Egg 
Plant,  Lettuce,  Radishes,  Tomatoes,  Onions, 
Celery,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus  etc.,  etc. 


One  Form  of  Hot-Bed 
(Sectional  View) 


Write  for  FREE  BOOK  on  “HOT-BEDS;  THEIR  USES,  COST  and  CONSTRUCTION” 

A Practical  Bock  lor  Amateur  and  Professional  Gardeners;  from  the  Hot-Bed  Headquarters  el  America 


Make  Your  Garden  Yield 
All  the  Year  Round 


We  want  to  send  a free  copy  of  onr  valuable 
new  book  on  “ Hot-Beds;  Their  Uses,  Cost 
and  Construction,”  to  every  fruit  grower, 
farmer,  market  gardener,  florist  — everybody 
who  lias  a garden,  whether  large  or  small.  W e 
want  to  tell  you  about  the  remarkable  improve- 
ments we  have  made  in  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  Hot- Bed  Sash,  and  all  about  our 
ready-made  Frames  and  Sub-Frames,  which 
save  time,  trouble  and  expense. 

We  manufacture  Hot-Bed  Sash  and  equipment 
in  our  great  Millwork  Plant  in  such  enormous 
quantities  that  our  prices  are  the  lowest  in 
America.  Today,  Gordon-Van  Tine  Hot-Bed 
Sash  are  admittedly  the  best  on  the  market. 


300%  Saving  on  GLASS! 

Quality  and  Safe  Delivery  Absolutely  Guaranteed 


Uniter  the  stimulus  of  our  low  prices,  the  use  of 
do-  ’ 


HOT- BED  SASH 


Hot-Beds  has  increased  tremendously.  The  large 
user  saves  a very  considerable  sum  by  buying 
direct  from  us — and  the  man  with  a little  garden 
patch  on  a city  lot  saves  in  the  same  proportion 
when  he  buys  a couple  of  our  Sash. 

The  use  of  Hot- Beds  extends  the  growing  sea- 
son throughout  the  entire  year.  The  owner  of 
a Hot- Bed  gets  early  vegetables  long  before  the 
non-user,  and  no  investment  pays  bigger  re- 
turns in  both  profit  and  pleasure. 


Size  3x6 — 1%  #4  QA 

With  6-in.  Glass  # I •«w 


Solid  Sash  that  Last 


All  our  Hot-Bed  Sash  are  made  of  clear, 
selected  Red  Cypress.  Joints  are  blind-mor- 
tised. double-shouldered,  fitted  snugly  and 
moisture-proof.  No  open  joints!  No  chance 
for  moisture  to  enter  and  play  havoc  with  the 
sash!  A sash  that  won’t  twist.  6pring  in  the 
middle,  pull  loose,  crack  the  glass  or  loosen 
the  putty!  . , ,,  _ , ... 

We  use  plenty  of  points  and  the  finest  quality 
of  Greenhouse  Putty.  And  every  Gordon-Van 
Tine  Hot-Bed  Sash  is  primed  in  pure  Raw 
Linseed  Oil.  They  are  as  solid  and  substan- 
tial as  careful  workmanship  and  best  materials 
can  make  them.  They  are  the  Sash  that  Last ! 
We  sell  these  high-grade,  scientifically  con- 
structed Hot-Bed  Sash— glazed  complete— for 
less  money  than  retail  dealers  ask  for  common 
open  susli. 


Save  Covering  and  Uncovering  Hot  Beds  and  Cold  Frames 
Give  Stronger  and  Earlier  Plants 

The  Gordon-Van  Tine  Double-Glazed  Sash  is  one  of  the 
greatest  improvements  ever  designed  for  users  of  Hot  Bed 
and  Cold  Frames.  It  saves  the  labor  and  cost  of  covenng 
frames  morning  and  night.  No  mats  or  boards  needed.  r^e_ 
faster  growth  and  produces  stronger  plants.  It  floods  the  intenor 
with  sunlight.  The  54-inch  air  space  between  the  double  lavcrs 
of  glass  holds  heat —keeps  outthecold!  Glass  is  firmly  set  with 
special  points,  and  only  the  best  putty  is  used,  thus  making  - 
stronger  sash  than  where  glass  is  inserted  in  sash. 

Bracing  rod  makes  sash  strong  and  rigid.  , , 

Our  Double-Glazed  Hot-Bed  Sash  has  become  ttemendoush 
popular.  The  saving  in  mats,  boards.  br?akaee®^  uifrwd 
and  the  more  rapid  results  secured  make  the  Double-Glazed 
Sash  a very  profitable  investment  for  those  engaged  in  winter 
gardening. 


We  are  the  largest  dealers  in  American  Window  (.lass  in  th - 
United  States,  and  the  tremendous  volume  of  our  business 
enables  us  to  buy  at  almost  the  actual  cost  of  production.  Our 
prices  to  the  consumer  are  only  a traction  of  what  reta.l 
dealers  charge.  We  buy  only  from  the  best  equipped  glass 
factories,  and  our  goods  are  up  to  the  highest  standard  of 
quality.  ( 

We  save  you  300  per  cent! 

Why  pay  extortionate  prices  for  Window  Glass?  Send  t- 
your  next  order  for  glass.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery. 


8x10  S.  S.  Window  Glass  Oc  Per 

(Dealers’  Price  on  above  size,  15c  per  light) 


light 


Any  size  and  any  quantity  at  equally  low  prices.  . 

Glaziers'  Zinc  Points,  containing  % lb.,  4c.  Per  pound,  i- 


Ulaners  zinc  roinn,  Luuiaimus  -7  .5  c_ 

bulk.  15c.  When  envelopes  are  shipped  by  mail,  add  Sc  exti 
for  postage.  Glaziers’  Steel  Wheel  Glass  Cutters,  special 

selected  forglaziers’ work.  Steel  handle,  polished  and  bronze 

If  shipped  by  mail,  postage  3c  extra  each  Price,  each,  < .c 
Price  per  dozen,  77c. 


riicc  yci  uuzicu,  • * v* 

Write  Today  for  FREE  “Hot-Bed”  Book 

' ...  . r TT.i  Dn/Tc  cm. 


Price  of  Double-Glazed  Hot-Bed  Sash,  £4.40 

Ivfi  feet  AM.  10x14  glass,  with  Bracing  Rod,  each  Ufw— 


size  3x6  feet,  VA,  10x14  glass,  with  Bracing  Rod. each 

We  make  a specialty  of  complete  Hot- Bed  Outfits,  including 

Sash.  Frames  and  Sub- Frames.  Ask  for  special  prices. 


Explains  the  secrets  of  success  in  the  use  of  Hot;®«?'s.  : 

Cold-Frames.  Gives  money-making  suggestions  on  rai  m(| 
Vegetables.  Flowers,  etc.  How  to  Prepare  and  Care  for  » ■ 
Beds.  Where  to  Locate  Them.  How  to  Make  Cold-Frame^ 
Brimful  of  helps  and  bints.  Free  for  the  asking.  Write  at  once 


Frames  and  Sub-Frames.  Ask  for  special  prices.  pnpp  DAAIfC 

A Word  About  Ourselves  Sign  and  Mail  lOr  rlftt  BUURJ 

t a t-v nm/T  PI  ant  ^ ■«■•«■■»»•*»******* 


Cut  Prices  on  Hot-Bed  Sash 


Size  3x6  ft.,  1%,  Glazed  6x10  Glass  . . »'  ®° 

Size  3x6  ft.,  Dr,  Glazed  6x10  Glass  . . f®® 

Size  3x6  ft.,  196,  Glazed  10x14  Glass  . . *-®® 

Size  3x6  ft..  I3,  . Glazed  10x14  Glass  . . |-«® 

Size  3x6,  1%,  with  Bar,  Glazed  10x14  Glass  2.14 
Size  3x6,  I5,,  with  Bar,  Glazed  10x14  Glass  *.84 
Glazed  with  Double  Strength  Glass,  add  20c 
net  to  above  prices. 


We  are  the  Largest  Sash.  Door,  Millwork  and  Roofing  Plant 
in  the  world.  We  sell  our  enormous  output  direct  to  Consumer 
at  Half  Regular  Prices.  We  guarantee  Quality,  Safe  Delivery 
and  Satisfaction  to  every  purchaser. 

We  do  a business  of  over  a million  dollars  a year,  Our  re- 
sponsibility is  vouched  for  by  three  big  banks.  We  refer  to 
any  bank  in  America  or  to  Dun  and  Bradstreet  Commercial 
Agencies.  If  goods  are  not  found  exactly  as  represented  and 
absolutely  satisfactory,  we  will  refund  your  money. 

Write  for  our  Free  Book  on  "Hot-BecU;  Their  Uses,  Cost  and 
Construction.” 

If  you  need  Millwork,  Lumber.  Roofing  and  other  Building 
Material,  check  off  in  the  coupon  the  catalog  you  wish  to  see. 


HOT- BED  SASH 


ass  $2.00 


GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO.,  2267  Case  SL,  Davenport,  Iowa 


GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO., 

2267  Case  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Gentlemen:— Please  send  FREE  "HOT-BED  SECRETS 
BOOK  to 


T*ame_ 


Address  _ 


Any  of  the  following  books  free.  Check  the  ones  you  wish 

MILLWORK  □ ROOFING  □ LUMBER  D 


jrt  Iowa,  and  we  iiave  always  found  it  to  be  a hifedi-claia  businesseon- 
or'tT  From  our  personal  knowledge,  it  is  the  policy  Gordon- Van  Tine  La 

is  made  in  its  advertisements.  i ins  mm  " **•'“  “ yf,S‘.‘  "bargain  offer  to  the  letter.  On  a recent  business  visit  in  Davenport  we  were  permitted  o 1 

n^redlf  fen»0,3  {^ttt^SISH?'  Show  £e  thorough  reliability  of  .be  merchandise  advertised  by  t the ' Go"  «” ‘ 

...  Qtiiinn  TCnn..  .Tune  o.  1910.  rnc  ireigiH  > 


EDITOR’S  NOTE  It  has  been  om  privilege  on  several  “ceasims  to  ^ratiw^tho  b^ira^ffaire^o^t lie_  (njuit n U*  banSs  of  DaVenport.  F 
ern  which  fulfills  all  of  the  claims  made  in  its  advertisements  Tlm  him  's  gi  n fulfill  every  bargain  offer  to  the  letter.  On  a recent  busine 
KriKAti"1'  .O  Show  the  thorough  reliability  of  .be  merchandise  advert* 


Columbus,  Ohio,  June  16,  1910. 
Gordon  Van  Tine  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Gentlemen;  The  bill  of  lumber  that  I ordered  from 
you  some  time  ago  arrived  O.  K.,  and  I am  pleased 
to  say  that  it  is  far  better  goods  than  I ever  expected 
to  get,  and  far  superior  to  any  that  is  sold  here  for  a 
BURT  HERSHMER 


much  higher  price. 


Hutchinson,  Kan..  May  15-10. 
Gordon-Van  Tine  Co..  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Gentlemen:  The  freight  was  75c  per  100  lbs.,  but 

at  that  rate  it  was  40  per  cent  cheaper  than  could 
be  bought  of  our  local  dealers.  If  any  difference  in 
material  or  workmanship,  yours  is  the  best. 


Salina.  Kan.,  June  3.  1910. 

Gentlemen:  In  building  my  house  I made  out  a 

bill  of  the  millwork,  and  intended  sending  away  for 
nty  stuff,  one  of  the  local  yards  here  told  me  that 
they  would  sell  me  the  stuff  so  cheap  that  I could  not 
afford  to  send  away.  I gave  them  the  bill  to  figure 
on.  and  their  bid  was  $192.00.  Thinking  this  high  I 
ordered  the  same  bill  of  goods  from  you  for  $122.40. 


The  freight  was  $16.80.  and  the  goods  all  first  class 
in  every  respect.  The  dealer  said  I would  *et  p2ffi 
stuff  and  things  would  be  broken,  but  when 
goods  come  I asked  the  local  dealer  stocome  and"*, 
they  admitted  all  first  class.  I think  the  Gordon 
Van  Tine  Company  honest  and  first  class  in  even  re- 
spect. I saved  over  $60.00  on  ajiinall  b}“jUEEN 
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20,000  Hot-Bed  Sash 

in  Lots  to  Suit-at  Low  Prices  $|9Q 

Red  Cypress,  Blind  Mortised,  Double  Shouldered  Joints  I — 
3x6  ft.,  Il-in.  Thick,  Glazed  with  6-in.  Glass  in  Best  Putty.  I £ach 

Ready  for  Quick  Shipment— Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  M 
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A Wonderful  Building  Offer 


Our  Great  1911  Price  Wrecking  Sale 

Brand  New  Lumber  and  Building  Material 

^ r-KPBV  CTIAU  AC  I 1 1 MRP 


HOW  WE  OBTAIN 
OUR  SUPPLIES 

We  purchase  at  Sheriffs’,  Receivers*  and 
Manufacturers’  Sales,  besides  owning  out- 
right  sawmills  and  lumber  yards.  Usually 
when  you  purchase  your  building  material 
elsewhere  for  the  complete  building  shown 
here,  it  will  cost  you  from  50  to  60  per  cent 
more  than  we  ask  for  it.  By  our  direct  to 
you”  methods  we  eliminate  several  middle- 
men’s profits.  We  can  prove  this  to  you. 
Write  Us  For  Facts 


OUR  BINDING  GUARANTEE 


This  Company  has  a capital  stock  and  surplus  of  over 
$1,000,000.  We  guarantee  absolute  satisfaction  in  every  detail. 
If  you  buy  any  material  from  us  not  as  represented,  we  will  take 
it  back  at  our  freight  expense  and  return  your  money.  We  rec- 
ognize the  virtue  of  a satisfied  customer.  We  will  in  every 
instance  “ Make  Good.”  Thousands  of  satisfied  customer*  prove 
this.  Ask  any  Bank,  or  write  to  the  publishers  of  this  paper. 

Our  Responsibility  is  Unquestioned 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY 


EVERY  STICK  OF  LUMBER 
IS  BRAND  NEW 

Our  stock  consists  of  Brand  New  Material 
and  any  statement  to  the  contrary  is  false  and 
purposely  misleading.  Get  our  Guaranteed 
Quotation,  delivered  Free  of  Freight  Charges 
at  your  home  station.  You  run  no  risk,  as 
every  item  is  guaranteed  to  be  exactly  as 
represented.  A positive  saving  of  from  30 
to  50  per  cent  by  our  “ direct  to  you 
methods.  Let  us  prove  this  to  you. 

Let  Us  Make  You  an  Estimate 


Sieam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 


We  furnish  complete  Hot  Air,  Hot 
Water  and  Steam  Heating  Plants  of  every 
kind.  It  makes  no  difference  T1 

whether  it  is  an  old  or  a new’ 

J building,  we  can  furnish  ma- 
terial at  real  “Wrecking 
Prices.”  Our  Special  Heat- 
* 1 ingf  Booklet,  which  we  send 
free  to  those  Interested,  tells  all  the 
facts  and  gives  much  valuable  intor- 
mation.  sfnd  us  sketch  or  diagram  of 
your  building  or  home  and  we  will 
make  you  an  estimate. 


Steel  Roofing , Siding,  Ceiling 


Economical  and  easy  to  put  on,  no 
previous  experience  necessary ; abso- 
lutely guaranteed,  brand  new,  clean 
I stock-bright  as  a dollar.  1H  inch 
corrugated,  unpainted  steel  sleets, 
light  weight. 22 in.  wide,  <£1.85 
1 6 and  8ft.  long.  lOOsq.  ft,.  >P 

Painted,  same  as  above 

\V2  inch  corrugated,  galvanized 
I rust  .proof  steel,  sheets,  hgbt 
weight  22  to  24  in.  w ide.  $3.25 
2 to  7 ft.  long.  100  sq.  ft -- 

We  pay /.VjVoloradointli^U.1  S.  Samples 
£^;i^err^°Wi"tefor  prices  to  other  points. 


Mill  Work 


New  Material  Only 

We  have  on  hand  at  all  times 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  items  of  mill 
work  of  all  kinds.  Can  furnish  any- 
thing from  a single  item  of  a door  to  a 
carfoad  of  mouldings.  The  stock  is 
here  where  you  can  inspect  it  before 
purchasing.  We  are  prepared  to  fur- 
Suh  complete  House  Bills  on  short 
notice  ^end  us  your  list  for  our  Esti- 

Foltewteg  L"!  some  ofou^loiv  price* 
Inte“for°FiS^efo“  lme?clear  yellow  pine.  ^ 

Interior  trim  for  same,  clear  yellow  pin  . 

Barn  griOl  411^  "45 

Thousands  of  Other  Bargains 


/Ilf,  Pressure  Water  Works 


FIRE  PBOTECTION 


- 


Modem  Air  Pressure 
Water  Supply  Systems 
at  prices  ranging  from 
$48.00  to  $200.  They  are 
strictly  new,  first  class 
and  complete  in  every 
detail.  It  makes  nodi  f- 
ference  w’hether  you 
live  in  the  country,  you 
can  enjoy  every  city 
comfort  at  1 i 1 1 1 e ex- 
pense. Why  not  inves- 
tigate this?  We  are 
ready  to  furnish  you 
with  all  the  facts  free 
of  charge.  All  material 
fully  guaranteed.  We 
also  have  a complete 
stock  of  Pipe.  Valves 
and  Fittings  at  40  to60< 
saving.  Gasoline  en- 
gines at  low  prices. 


Buys  the  Material 
to  Build  This  Barn 


Our  doist  Frame 
Barn 


.Hh..hOT.  nrice-we  furnish  all  Brand  New  Lumber,  Millwork,  Hardware,  Nalls, 
e?e  to  build  <Zr  Famous  Joist  Barn.  The  most  practical,  serviceable.  General 
pS??ose  Barn  2ver  designed  Our  price  is  positively  the  lowest  that  can  be  made,  con- 

8id  Thi“f  Bara*na8P*aSd*idf  derignedwUh  great  care  to  use  all  material  to  the  best 

^ '^'^^tiiil^iriV^'ii^iVdiffeiT'ti^sVzeR/alf  o^a  VH^^fVirtiVwiV/tli1  0^36  feet*.* 
we  can  supply  this  Barn  in  six  mirereni ^ ■ 4S  feet  ,ong  and  18  feet  high,  be- 

t T1!fraNo^ v|oV ' The  "onstruction  is  sound  and  solid!  of  Joist  Frame  Style,  easily  built, 
ingr  our  No.  44 1.  i „ nosts  in  the  hayloft.  Ample  provision  is  made 

foMight  and ^ venrilatmn.  f h^fnterior  Stable.plan  can  be  arranged  to  suit  the  individual 
PU' Ttate  Barn  has  b?en bum^ain  andagain  and  is  a success  from  every  standpoint. 


Blue  Print  Plans , $2 


For  $2.00  we  will  furnish  complete 
Blue  Print  Plans.  Specifications  and  Ma- 
terial List  for  this  barn  or  any  House  or 
Barn  Plans  shown  In  our  Plan  B«°k, 
which  Is  sent  you  free  for  the  asking. 
This  amount  is  deducted  from  your  I>uf- 
chase  price.  Note  the  additional  sizes 
of  this  Barn  and  the  prices  at  which  we 
furnish  same. 


Sizes  and  Prices 


No. 

Size 

Ht.to 

Plate 

Ht.to  Top 
of  Hoof 

221 

36x 

48 

18  ft. 

38  ft.  6 in. 

222 

36x 

64 

18  ft. 

38  ft.  6 in. 

223 

36x 

80 

18  ft. 

38  ft.  6 in. 

224 

36x 

96 

18  ft. 

38  ft.  6 in. 

225 

36x112 

18  ft. 

38  ft.  6 in. 

Price 

$523.00 

651.00 

770.00 

901.00 
1023.00 


Send  Us  Your  Lumber 
Bill  for  Our  Freight 
Paid  Estimate 


Our  Free  Book  of  Plans 


This  is  the  handsomest  book  of  designs 
ever  produced.  Explains  our  wonderful  build- 
ing offer  whereby  we  sell  at  a given  price  the 
complete  bill  of  material  to  construct  houses, 
cottages,  barns,  etc.  We  are  leaders  in  our 
methods  and  our  complete  proposition  is  the 
most  enterprising  building  offer  ever  .pre- 
sented. Fill  in  the  coupon  shown  in  this  ad 
and  we  will  send  this  "Book  o£  Plans  ” 


Rawhide  Rubber  Roofing 


Fire,  hail  and  weatherproof.  Not 
affected  by  heat  or  cold.  Recom- 
mended by  fire  underwriters.  KM 
ft.  to  a roll,  with  large  headed 
nails  and  cement  for  laps.  Ke- 


i ill  is  anu.  tcuicuu  . — 

quires  no  coating  after  laying, 
Pr  11 


Price  per  roll: 

1 Ply.  Guaranteed©  years,  $1.2* 

2P|y-  !!  ..  H? 

3 Ply.  12  1.71 

Freight  paid  to  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Ohio  and  Michi- 
gan. Write  for  delivered  price  to 
other  States  and  Roofing  Book* 
Samples  mailed  free. 


Lumber 


Floor  i ng,  1x6, 10  to  20 
ft  . No.  2 Southern 


It.,lNO.  z oouiueru  Priceper  iW)0 

pine  $ 17 .51) 

Extra  Star "AV Sta r" Red  Cedar  Shingles..-  3.00 

2x4,  10  to  16  ft..  Hemlock  Sized Ix’XX 

Fencing.  1x5, 10  to  16  ft..  No  1 White  Pine  20.00 
Rough  Barn  Boards,  White  Pine,  No.  1 

Grade  ol/.uv 

Southern  Pine,  No.  1,  1x12.  10  to  20  ft., 

dressed  - — — Zx,  ju 

Drop  Siding.' H6-B  and  Better  Oregon  Fir  28.50 
Drop  Siding,  Southern  Pine  No.  2 Grade.  16.00 

Battens!).  G.  Clear  Oregon  Fir - 6.50 

Ceiling.  No.  1 Southern  Pine.  -----------  14.00 

Sheathing  Boards,  Hemlock,  White  Pme 

Roof  Sheathing.  1x4.  10  to  16  ft.  No.  2 Pine  *5.00 

Lap  Siding.  4-inch  Clear  White  Pine 83-00 

Shiplap.  Hemlock.  No.  2 Grade 17.00 


Modern 


Fire-Proof 

Steel 


Buildings 


We  furnish  buildings  made  entirely  of  steel,, 
suitable  for  factories,  bams,  warehouses,  machinal 
shops,  foundries,  storage  sheds,  auto  garages  at  a 
saving  of  from  30  to  50  per  cent.  . _ 

Sizes  range  from  18  ft.  to  50  ft.  in  width  and  20 
ft.  to  200  feet  in  length.  „ 

Necessary  plans  and  specifications  or  these 
buildings  free  with  order.  These  plans  show  ex- 
actly where  each  item  in  the  bill  of  material  is 
used  in  the  building,  each  piece  of  steel  being 
numbered  in  the  Material  List  and  correspond- 
ingly numbered  on  the  Plans,  greatly  simplifying 
the  erection  of  the  building  and  at  a great  saving 
in  the  cost  of  labor.  . _ 

Write  us  for  description  and  prices. 


High  Grade  Plumbing 


Enjoy  the  comforts  of  a City  Home, 

all  the  advantages  of  the  modern  bath 

room,  laundry  and  kitchen.  Water 
in  abundance  in  every  part  of 
your  home.  No  excuse  for  you  to 
be  without  one  of  these  systems. 
The  expense  is  very  small. 

We  will  loan  you  tools  and  give 
you  complete  instructions  so  yon 
tan  install  the  system  yourself. 


Builders * Hardware 


o 


Marvelous  opportunities  to  save 
money  on  hardware  furnishings  for 
mo.  InmB  Our  stock  consists  of 
fCr  ^Lock's,  Hinges.  Push  Plates, 
Window  Bolts.  Springs  Hangers  jj. 
«.,ah  Weights,  Sash  Pulleys,  Sash  r 
Cord  Latches.  Wardrobe  Hooks  and  LJ 
all  of  the  most  modern  manufactur- 
?nV  and  first  class  in  every  respect. 

We  can  save  you  from  30  to  50  per  cent. 

This  stock  is  fully  illustrated  and 

^ascribed  in  our  mammoth  Catalog 
which  we  "ill  send  free  for  the  ask- 
ing.  Write  today. 


Cement  Building  Block  Machine 


$13.85  forafirst  class  prac- 
tical  cement  building  block 
machine.  Blocks 8x8x16  inches. 

You  can  make  whole,  nail 
and  quarter  blocks.  Turnout 
100  blocks  a day.  Ten  days 
free  trial  given  to  every  one. 

We  furnish  either  single  or 
double  core  flasks.  Oper- 
ates so  easily  a boy  can  un- 
derstand it  and  use  it  without 
previous  experience.  This  --  ”*  , 

machine  is  the  most  for  the  money  that  can  be  se- 
cured; is  a factory  in  itself.  Send  for  free  catalog. 


Strictly  new  and  as 
good  as  anyone  sells.  We 
have  everything  needed 
in  plumbing  material. 
Our  prices  mean  a saving 
to  you_of  3°  to  BG^per 


cent.  We  can  o.-**. 
prove  it  if  you  will  give  us  a chance. 

~ 90c  buys  our  special  fiat 

rim.  cast  iron,  white  en- 
amel kitchen  sinks.  Price 
includes  strainer  and  coup- 
ling. $5.50  buys  an  enamel 
bath  tub.  $10  for  a oast 
iron,  roll  rim.  white  enamel 
bath  tub.  $9.50  for  our 
white  enamel  low  down  tank 
water  closet,  complete  outfit. 
Iron  pipe  at  mill  prices. 


«rgg  i m IT  THIS  COUPON 


Roofing  Book 


399 


Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. 

I saw  your  Page  Advertisement  ir.Western  Fruit-Grower 
1 am  interested  in  the  following  items. 


....KSraK 

Book | ” 1 Heating  I |Koof-|  I *000 

plnnsj j Plumbing  | jBookl JCatalogl ] 


My  Name. 


A most  valuable  book*  filled  with  in- 
formation regarding  all  kinds  of  Steel 
Corrugated  and  Ready  Roofing.  Ex- 
amples, diagrams  and  m- 
k structions  on  how  to  ap- 
ply all  kinds  of  material, 
Roofing,  Ceiling  and 
Siding,  exterior  and  in- 
terior finish.  Every 
home  builder  should 
) have  one  of  these 
'books.  It  will  cost  you 
nothing.  Write  today 


Mammoth  Free  Catalog  Heating  and  Plumbing 


The  Greatest  Price  Wrecker  ever 

produced.  A book  of  1.000  pages,  profusely 
illustrated.  A demonstration  of  what  the 
Chicago  House  Wrecking 
Co.  stands  for  as  a bargain 
center.  It's  such  a book  as 
every  buyer  of  merchandise 
must  have  in  his  or  her  pos- 
session.  It  shows  what  vast 
lines  of  merchandise  are  se- 
cured by  us  at  Sheriffs  . 
Receivers*  and  Manufac- 
turers* Sales.  It  con- 
tains a description  of  our  vast 
stock  of  Furniture,  Cloth- 
ing Dry  Goods,  Boots  and  Shoes.  Fill  in  the 
coupon  shown  elsewhere  and  tell  us  your  needs. 


A book  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
Heating  and  Plumbing  question  goes 
into  every  detail  so  thoroughly  re- 
— garding  Steam.  Hot  Water 
and  Hot  Air  Heating  that 
you  will  know  exactly  what 
you  can  expect,  from  the 
system  yon  select.  The 
heating  capacity  of  our 
plants  are  figured  and 
determined  by  expert 
"engineers  and  are  absolutely 
guaranteed.  You  run  no  risk. 


Town . 

F.  R.  D. 


P.  O.  Box. 


Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.  35<i,  * iron  Sts.  Chicago^ 


County . 


.State. 


HOT  BE 


Special  low  prices  for  immediate  orders.  Owing  to* a i 
difficulties,  we  have  recently  made  a tremendous  purchase  °f  Hot  Bed  Sashwhich 
we  must  move  at  once.  These  sash  are  first-class  in  every  respect  .^wfsternSoft 
equal  to  the  best  of  their  kind  manufactured.  We  have  these  bo^h  ln  f ® 

Pine  and  Louisiana  Red  Cypress.  All  clear,  bang-up.  bright  brand  new  clean 
stock.  Size  3 ft.  x 6 ft.,  1%  in.  thick.  Glazed  with  4 rows  of  clear  1 
Frames  made  In  best  workmanship-like  manner,  strong  and  of  lasting  construction. 

ORDER  AT  ONCE.  THEY  WILL  NOT  LAST  LONG.  


SASH 

fin  oq cn 

Western  Soft  Pine,  single  lots  ..  - 150  each 

Pine,  lots  of  one  dozen  and  more , J*  XTch 

-Pipei  °IL°  : : : i.» o each 


Western  Soft 

Western  Soft . , , 

Louisiana  Clear  Red  Cypress,  single  lots  v " , fiR  paCh 

mssst  as  ks  sssa  S8  s “ch 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY 
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Richards,  A.  E 81 

Robinson,  S.  C 81 

Sanderson  81 

Shenandoah  Valley  Apple  Lands  Co.  ..81 

Smith,  S.  M 81 

Smith,  W.  G 81 

Snodgrass,  Wm 81 

Snyder,  J.  J 81 

Snyder,  J.  J 84 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Co 64 

Southern  Railway  Co 46 

Southern  Railway  Co 64 

Springer  Fruit  Land  Assn  81 

St.  Louis  & Southwestern  Ry.  Co 65 

Steinhauser,  E 81 

Trimble  & Smith  Realty  Co 81 

Webster,  E.  C.  & J.  F 81 

Farm  Levels 

Bostrom-Brady  Mfg.  Co 63 

Farm  Publications 

American  Hen  Magazine  76 

Farm  Journal  21 

Fruit-Grower  Announcement  42 

Fruit-Grower  Announcement  43 

The  Fruit-Grower  (Renewal  Talk)  44 

Fruit-Grower  Subscription  84 

Fruitman  & Gardener  71 

Market  Growers  Journal  56 

Root,  A.  I.  Co 58 

Root,  A.  I.  Co 76 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer  74 

Fertilizers 

American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co 82 


Pago 

German  Kali  Works  17 

Myers,  William  S 58 

Food  Products 

National  Biscuit  Co 71 

I'ostum  Cereal  Co 14 

Postum  Cereal  Co 12 

I’ostum  Cereal  Co 16 

Fruit  Packages 

Aultfather,  H.  H 2 

Crosby  & Son,  P.  B 2 

Fruit  Package  Co 32 

Mullen  Bros.  Paper  Co 62 

National  Paper  Box  Co 2 

New  Albany  Box  & Basket  Co 32 

I’itrce-Wiiiiams  Co 60 

Sheboygan  Fruit  Box  Co 58 

Washington  Mill  Co 32 

Gasoline  Engines 

Brown,  E.  C.  Co 30 

Detroit  Engine  Works  40 

Galloway,  Wm 2 

Hildreth  Mfg.  Co 35 

International  Harvester  Co.  of  Amer.  ..35 

Schmidt  Bros.  Co 33 

Temple  Pump  Co 63 

Witte  Iron  Works  14 

Gates 

Manlove  Gate  Co.  


67 

Grading  Machines 

Baker  Mfg.  Co 24 

Hay  Racks 

Lucas  Mfg.  Co 32 

Help  Wanted 

Box  28  81 

Address  Box  71  81 

Hood,  W.  T.  & Co 81 

Huber,  Edward  81 

Humboldt,  Cia.  81 

Hussey,  A.  W 81 

Johnson,  J.  C.  M 81 

Lafayette,  Benj.  F 81 

Litson,  W.  H 81 

Rieterman,  Dr.  C * 84 

Roberts,  V.  W 81 

Rochelle,  W.  H .81 

Smith,  Henry  C 81 

Wallis,  T.  M 81 

Heating  Outfits 

Missouri  Water  Steam  Supply  Co 48 

Hot  Bed  Sash 

Gordon -Van  Tine  Co 49 


Incubators  and  Poultry  Supplies 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co 76 

Cypress  Incubator  Co 75 

Lies  Moines  Incubator  Co 75 

Essex,  Robt.  Incubator  Co 75 

Golden  Rule  Incubator  Co 81 

Grimm,  C.  F 2 

Hancock  Inocuiatum  Co 76 

Hen-Feather  Incubator  Co 75 

Ironclad  Incubator  Co ..75 

Johnson,  M.  N 75 

Knudson  Mfg.  Co 76 

Lee,  Geo.  II.  Co 75 

Lee,  Geo.  H.  Co 76 

Potter  & Co.,  T.  F ’ ’ j 2 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co 76 

Rayo  Incubator  Co 75 

Stahl,  Geo.  H.  Mfg.  Co .'.'75 

Van  Wie  Poultry  Supply  House  81 

Ward,  Lewis  J 81 

Wilcoxson,  Mrs.  B.  F 76 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Ce 76 

Insecticides 

Ansbacher,  A.  B.  & Co 50 

Blanchard,  Jas.  A.  Co 36 

Bowker  Insecticide  Co 16 

Devoe  & Raynolds  27 

Good,  James  35 

Hemingway  London  Purple  Co ^50 

Horticultural  Chemical  Co 16 

Interstate  Chemical  Co 36 

Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Co 4 

Lafer,  J.  W 36 

Pratt,  B.  G.  Co \iq 

Tak-a-Nap  Co 36 

Tak-a-Nap  Co . .81 

Rex  Co.,  The  54 

Sherwin-Williams  Co 37 

Vreeland  Chemical  Co 16 

Walker,  C.  E.  Mercantile  Co 46 

Lighting  System 

Best  Street  Light  Co 37 

Sun  Vapor  Light  Co 70 

United  Factories  Co 59 

Mairure  Spreaders 

Galloway,  William  Co 45 

Johnston  Harvester  Co 53 

Nurserymen 

Abel,  C.  C.  & Co 69 

Allen  Bros 57 

Baldwin,  O.  A.  D 60 

Bauer,  J.  A 3 Cover 

Benson-Omaha  Nurseries  40 

Berrydale  Experiment  Gardens  28 

Biltmore  Nurseries  31 

Boone  County  Nurseries  31 

Brunswick,  M.  & Co 31 

Burbank,  Luther  46 

Capps  Bros 77 

Cathcart  & Sons 81 

C'hanute  Nurseries  46 

Chattanooga  Nurseries  32 

Chattanooga  Nurseries  77 

Clarinda  Nurseries  36 

Cox,  U.  T 78 

Cooper,  Samuel  81 

Cumberland  Nurseries  49 

Davis  County  Nurseries  54 

Dixon,  F.  W 57 

Drew,  E.  P 81 

Eppert,  A.  A 40 

Ernst's  Nurseries  32 

Fairbur.v  Nurseries  30 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries  40 

Fanner,  L.  J 32 

Farmers  Seed  & Nursery  Co 31 

Flansburgh  & Potter  Co 57 

Fletcher  & Harrison  31 

Flansburgh.  C.  N.  & Son  57 

Gardner  Nursery  Co 32 

Garrison,  J.  T.  & Sons  32 

Gray’s  Nursery  81 

Greenwood  County  Nurseries 78 

Greene’s  Nursery  Co 31 

German  Nurseries  55 

Grand  Mere  Nurseries  57 

Haines,  Jos.  W 2 

Hall.  ,T.  W . 40 

Harbor  Springs  Nurseries  69 

Harrington  Nursery  Co 77 

Harrison's  Nurseries  51 

Hermann  Grape  Nurseries  81 

Holsinger  Bros 31 

Hopedale  Nurseries  79 

Hopson,  W.  C . . .79 

Hubach,  Louis  61 

Hubbard,  T.  S.  Co .......31 

Ingels,  1 

Irvin,  W.  A ! ! . . 78 

Kellogg.  R.  M.  Co ..’.'.....61 

Kennedy,  B.  S 61 

Klarner,  Gustav  !!..31 

Knight,  David  & Son  19 


80 

80 

80 

.80 
.80 


Larson,  A.  E 

Lembke  & Lembke 

Linn  & Son  

Lock  Box  154  .... 

Logue,  H.  L 

Louder,  H.  A 

Manwarren,  Chas. 
Maple  & Baker  ... 


Puge 

Knox  Nurseries  31 

Llghtfoot,  John  32 

Lovett,  J.  T 19 

Mail  Order  Nurseries  77 

Mendenhall,  J.  E 57 

Myers,  P.  J 24 

Myer  & Son  78 

National  Nurseries 26 

New  Haven  Nurseries  69 

North  Bend  Nurseries  31 

Oaklawn  Nurseries  72 

Out  Look  Nursery  81 

Pacatte,  Emil  81 

Parsons  Wholesale  Nurseries  30 

Peru  Nurseries  61 

Peru  Nursery  81 

Peyton  & Barnes  36 

Pomeroy,  Norman  32 

Richardson,  A.  W 81 

Riehl,  Edwjn  II 40 

Roeder  Nurseries  19 

Roesch,  Lewis  & Son  62 

Roesch,  Lewis  & Son  77 

Rogers,  H.  C 19 

Santa  Clara  Valley  Nurseries 2 

Scheer  Nursery,  The  32 

Seligman  Plant  Co 40 

Seligman  Plant  Co 81 

Seligman  Nurseries  40 

Shomaker,  Joel  31 

Simpson,  II.  M.  & Sons  ].31 

Smallwood,  T.  H 52 

Smith,  Benjamine  F 36 

Snyder,  C.  & Sons 57 

Stark  Bros.  Nurs.  & Orchards  Co 10 

Stark  Bros  57 

Storrs  & Harrison  Co.  56 

Sunnyslope  Nurseries  67 

Taft,  S.  H 2 

Thomas,  W.  W 40 

Townsend,  E.  W.  & Co 60 

Tribble  Bros 81 

Vincennes  Nursery  49 

Vogelgesang,  John  A 61 

Wallace,  J.  T 57 

Waller,  O.  C 17 

Weber,  H.  J.  & Sons  Nurs.  Co.  ......52 

Western  New  York  Nurseries  30 

Western  New  York  Nurseries  30 

Western  Nursery  40 

Weston,  A.  R.  & Co 19 

Whitten,  C.  E.  Nurseries 69 

Wild  Bros.  Nursery  Co 31 

Wiley,  H.  S.  & Son  56 

Winfield  Nurseries  49 

Wood,  Allen  L 19 

Xenia  Star  Nurseries  31 

Youngers  & Co 52 

Zuck,  Cash  81 

Poultry 

Agnew  80 

Agnew  80 

Allen,  H 80 

Allendale  Farms  80 

Arnold,  August  D 80 

Armknecht,  Geo 80 

Arnold,  Walter  C 80 

Atwood.  C.  M 76 

Avey,  C.  F 80 

Bates,  H.  E 80 

Bedford,  Herbert  M 80 

Berger,  S 80 

Beuoy,  Geo.  H 80 

Black,  Geo.  D 80 

Bliss,  D.  J 80 

Boewe,  H.  M 80 

Bonnie  View  Farms  76 

Bostwick,  J.  C 80 

Brackenbury.  C 80 

Brownlow,  Mrs.  Wm.  G 80 

Buechly  . 80 

Bullene,  W.  L 80 

Burhans,  Amos  80 

Butler,  H.  E 80 

Carlin,  Thos.  . 80 

Carter,  E.  E 80 

Challacomb,  Jas.  M 80 

Clark,  G.  A 80 

Coen,  J.  E 81 

Cole.  John,  M.  D ...81 

Comforth,  Edwin  0 80 

Conniscliffe  Poultry  Farm  80 

Converse,  H.  W 80 

Crane,  Harry  R 80 

Damann,  F.  J 80 

Davids  Bros 80 

Davis,  Samuel  80 

Davison,  A.  G 80 

Denbo  & Sons  80 

DeSota  Poultry  Farm  80 

Dickinson,  S.  M 80  ] 

Donald,  M.  N 80 

Dougherty,  W.  H 80 

Duer,  J.  L 80 

Dungan,  D.  L 80 

Dunn,  Waldo  II 80 

Eastman,  H.  B 80 

Edson,  M.  L 80 

Elam.  W.  A 80 

Felthouse,  Aaron  J 80 

Firestone,  Jno.  B 80 

Floyd  Bend  Farms  80 

Foote,  Wm 80 

Forestdale  Poultry  Farm  80 

Freeport  Hatchery  80 

French,  Mrs.  J.  A 80 

Garrison,  Chas.  B 80 

Gay,  W.  D 80 

Gibbons,  G.  W 80 

Gilbert,  Chas.  W 80 

Gladish,  Jas 80 

Goll,  Mrs.  J.  A 80 

Gooding.  M.  S 80 

Gray.  C.  E 80 

Gi  eider,  D.  H 76 

Gundlach,  C.  P 80 

Hamilton,  H.  L 80 

Harlan,  J.  F 80 

Hartman,  W.  A 77 

Hartshorn,  S.  B 80 

Haynes,  Ernest  80 

Heaton,  Edwin  A 80 

Heatwole.  John  E 76 

Heffron,  T 80 

Hilman,  C.  W 80 

Highland  Poultry  Farm  80 

Hintermister,  Henry  80 

Holladay,  J.  M.  ... 

Holt,  J.  M 

Hord,  H.  B 

Hudson,  Sidney  . . . 

Huecker,  Fred  .... 

Hummel,  S.  A 76 

Hurlburt,  J.  J 80 

Hussey,  Miss  Hirrel  E 80 

Jones,  T.  M 81 

Kaliler,  B.  F 

Kitchen,  Joseph  

Kitchen,  Joseph  H 

Kollmeyer,  J.  H 

K rebill,  A.  D 

Lafreniere  

Lake  View  Farm 

Lang.  C.  F 

Langabeer,  T.  F 


Page 

Mlnkcl  & Co 80 

Missouri  Squab  Co 76 

Mohr,  S.  K 80 

Moore,  Fred  II 80 

Moore,  J.  L 81 

Marvin's  Poultry  Farm  84 

N qyers,  E.  A.  ..  go 

Nebraska  Poultry  Co 82 

Nederveld,  <•  ho 

Neville  Poultry  Farm  80 

Newell's  Clovermead  Farm  80 

Neubauer,  J 84 

Oetzel,  R.  S 80 

Ohio  Hatchery  76 


Orr,  John  S. 

Ownland  Farm  

Palmer,  II.  M 

Pauly's  Pheasantry,  Dr. 

Paynter,  John  H 

Perrin,  F.  J 

Petrie,  S.  II 

*ifer,  Erwin 


. .80 
. .80 
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..84 
..80 
..80 
..81 
...80 


Pfile,  Henry  76 

Poorman,  John  G 80 

Prospect  Poultry  Farm  80 

Rogers,  H.  E 80 

Roth.  H.  D 77 

Randolph  Poultry  Farm  80 

Red  Rose  Poultry  Farm  80 

Reed,  Bernard  80 

Rice,  O.  L 80 

ltobnett,  Mrs.  A.  J 80 

Russell,  A.  L 80 

Salyards,  R.  S 80 

Schmied  Bros 80 

Schroer,  John  80 

Shepard,  Mrs.  Geo 80 

Sheppard,  Cecil  80 

Simmons,  Harold  80 

Sincox,  M.  S 81 

Sincox,  M.  S 80 

Sinn.  E.  D 80 

Snowflake  Poultry  Farm  80 

Springer,  D.  P 80 

Stoner,  D.  A 81 

Stryker.  W.  R 80 

Stubblefield,  Thos.  M 80 

Sunflower  Poultry  Yards  80 

Sutton,  F.  D 80 

Tietsort,  J.  II 84 

Todd  & Sons  80 

Toledo  Sensei  84 

Torrey,  G.  H 80 

Upland  Poultry  Farm  80 

Valley  City  Hatchery 80 

Van  Wies  Hatchery  76 

Walnut  Hill  Hatchery  80 

Watson,  Ira  80 

Weaver,  Mrs.  J.  H 80 

Weber,  W.  A 76 


Page 

Smith  Bros.  Seed  Co 57 

Storrs  & Harrison  Co 72 

Thorburn,  J.  M.  & Co 57 

Sprayers  and  Appliances 

American  Sprayer  Co 28 

Archals  Seed  Store  2 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co 23 

Beck  Power  Sprayer  Co 39 

Rinks  Spraying  Machine  Co 38 

Champion  Mfg.  Co 34 

Crown  Specialty  Co 73 

Cushman  Power  Sprayer  Co 6 

Darby  Fruit  Farm  81 

Demlng  & Co .25 

DeBacker,  D 

Deyo  Macy  Engine  Co .34 

Dust  Sprayer  Mfg.  Co 81 

Ferry,  D.  M \\\\  2 

Field  Force  Pump  Co 22 

Friend  Mfg.  Co 7 

Fuller  & Johnson  Mfg.  Co.  35 

Gasport  Motor  Co 51 

Gay,  E.  B 81 

Goulds  Mfg.  Co 26 

Haldeman  Mfg.  Co 46 

Hamilton,  W.  L 24- 

Henderson,  Peter  2 

Hurst  Mfg.  Co 4 Cover 

Jones  Bros.  Mercantile  Co 38 

Latham  & Co 22 

Myers,  F.  E.  & Bro 35 

Nesbar  Nozzle  Co 26 

New  Way  Motor  Co 3 Cover 

Niagara  Sprayer  Co 29 

Owens,  W.  H.  Sprayer  35 

Rippley  Mfg.  Co 24 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co 16 

Smith,  D.  B 24 

Spramotor  Co 26 

Stahl,*  Wm.  Sprayer  Co 39 

Standard  Stamping  Co 22 

Winkle,  Geo.  R 22 


Stoves  and  Ranges 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.  . 


.70 


Weeks,  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Welch,  J.  Hart  . . . . 

Wells,  E.  M 

Wells,  M.  G.  & Son 

Whitford,  A.  M 

Whitford,  A.  M.  ... 

Wilder,  Thos 

Wise,  Julia  E.  .... 

Woodworth.  Dr 

Wright,  F.  J 

Wright.  W.  F.  Sr.  . . 

Yoder,  Levi  D 

Yoder,  Levi  D 

Zurburg,  C.  H 


Pruning  Tools 

Holden.  J.  W.  Co 65 

Ideal  Pruning  Saw  52 

International  Tool  Co 52 

Mendenhall,  E.  G 81 

Rhodes  Mfg.  Co.  67 

Schroer,  J.  A.  & Co 67 

Tiffany,  Carroll  A 40 


58 


Orchard  Heaters 

Cederborg  Engineering  Co 

Frost  Prevention  Co 

Hamilton  Orchard  Heater  Co 9 

Hardie  Mfg.  Co 5 

Haswell,  W.  S 58 

Ideal  Orchard  Heater  Co 58 

National  Orchard  Heater  Co 58 

Orchard  Supply  Co 78 

Palisade  Orchard  Heater  Co 58 

Richardson  Frost  Prevention  Co 49 

Steel,  John  53 

Steel,  John  73 

Troutman  Orchard  Heater  Co 47 

Troutman  Orchard  Heater  Co 11 

Paints 

National  Lead  Co 22 

Rice,  A.  L 59 


Railway  Companies 

Canadian  Pacific  Irri.  Colin.  Co..  Ltd.. 62 

C.,  B.  & Q.  Ry 51 

C.  & O.  Ry 65 

Kansas  City,  Mexico  & Orient  Ry 69 

Kansas  City  Southern  Rv 46 

M.  O.  & G.  Ry 81 

N & W.  Railway  48 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Co 64 

Southern  Railway  Co 46 

Southern  Railway  Co 64 

St.  Louis  & Southwestern  Ry.  Co 65 

Roofing  Materials 

Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co 67 

Century  Mfg.  Co 46 

Edwards  Mfg.  Co 56 

Scales 

Jones  of  Binghampton  17 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co 2 

Gordon- Van  Tine  Co 49 

Seedsmen  and  Florists 

Adams.  T.  Lee  78 

Barteldes  Seed  Co 

Berry,  A.  A.  Seed  Co 

Block,  F.  L 

Bolgiano;  F.  W.  & Co.  . . . 

Brown,  B.  H 

Buckbee,  H.  W 

Buckbee,  H.  W 

Burpee,  W.  Atlee  & Co.  . 

Burrell,  D.  V 

Burt.  Theo.  & Sons  

Cole’s  Seed  Store  

Darling  & Beaham  

Fairview  Seed  Farms  


Stump  Pullers 

Capital  Bush  Pulling  Machine  Co 17 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co 66 

Milne  Mfg.  Co 2 

Smith  Grubber  Co 17 

Zimmerman  Steel  Co 67 

Talking  Machines 

Babson.  F.  K 13 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co 70 


Butler  Mfg.  Co 

Columbia  Steel  Tank  Co. 


. . ..81 
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... .39 
. . ..78 
. . ..81 
... .56 
... .63 
...  .12 
...  .56 
. . ..40 
... .56 
... .56 
57 


Meadowstream  

Meyers,  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Meyers,  Mrs.  J.  P.  . 


80 

Field,  Henry  Seed  Co 

80 

Field,  Henry  Seed  Co 

28 

80 

Field,  Henry  Seed  Co 

54 

80 

Ford  Seed  Co 

52 

80 

Field,  Henry  Seed  Co 

50 

80 

Fuller.  J.  Roscoe  & Co 

72 

80 

Great  Northern  Seed  Co 

72 

80 

Griswold  Seed  Co 

34 

81 

Griswold  Seed  Co 

97 

76 

Guthrie-Lorenz  Co 

80 

Halbert,  11.  A 

80 

Hoffman,  C.  W 

40 

80 

Jones,  O.  s.  Seed  Co 

80 

Livingston  Seed  Co 

56 

so 

McKay,  Jewel  

81 

80 

Maplewood  Seed  Farms 

78 

40 

::  72 

80 

Mill  Seed  Co 

57 

80 

80 

Salzer,  John  A.  Seed  Co 

81 

Shenandoah  Pure  Seed  Co 

56 

Telephone  Supplies 

American  Electric  Telephone  Co 55 

Dean  Electric  Co 71 

Tree  Protectors 

Burlington  Basket  Co 14 

Davis,  John  W.  Jr 14 

St.  Louis  Basket  & Box  Co 65 

Veterinary 

Lawrence- Williams  Co 66 

Wagons,  Wheels,  Etc. 

Electric  Wheel  Co 14 

Empire  Mfg.  Co 34 

Water  Supply  System 

Rife  Engine  Co 18 

Well  Drilling  Machinery 

American  Well  Works  18 

Keystone  Well  Works  18 

Pech,  Gus  Foundry  & Mfg.  Co 18 

Wind  Mills 

Leach  Wind  Mill  Co 75 

Stover  Mfg.  Co 67 

Wire  Fencing 

Adams  & Adams  77 

Brown  Fence  and  Wire  Co 72 

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co 72 

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co 77 

Kitselman  Bros 72 

Ottawa  Mfg.  Co 77 

Up-to-Date  Mfg.  Co 72 

Ward  Fence  Co 77 

Miscellaneous 

Address  Foreman  Apple  Orchard  care 

Western  Fruit-Grower  81 

Allen  Mfg.  Co 32 

Automatic  Jack  Co 32 

Brooks  Rupture  Appliance  Co 77 

Burnham.  Hanna  & Munger  14 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co 2 Cover 

Childress,  R.  S 81 

Citters,  Van  81 

Clipper  Lawn  Mower  Co 40 

Coca-Cola  Co 77 

Collings,  Captain  W.  A 77 

Dale  Watch  Co 70 

Davey  Tree  Expert  Co 41 

Dorsch,  John  & Sons  14 

Druckerman.  B 81 

Famharn  & Sons  79 

Fitzgerald  & Co 18 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co .67 

Franklin  Institute  84 

Fruit-Grower.  The  (Bond)  71 

Gardner  Office  Supply  Co 69 

Goodyear  Tire  & Rubber  Co 53 

Luther  Grinder  Mfg.  Co 18 

Luther  Grinder  Mfg.  Co 50 

H.  & M.  Harness  Shop  67 

Harman  Supply  Co 15 

Harvey  Spring  Co 67 

Haux,  Dr.  Spectacle  Co 32 

Hopson,  Winfield  76 

Humboldt  Hacienda  81 

Johnson  Harvester  Co 52 

Kiger,  Orvil  81 

Kouns,  Wesley  58 

Manson,  Campbell  & Co 67 

Masters  Planter  Co 36 

Mead  Cycle  Co 17 

Mickle.  H.  N 81 

Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co 72 

Myers.  C.  A.  Co 28 

National  Salesman’s  Training  Ass’n...52 

N.  W.  School  of  Taxidermy  70 

Oakdale  Farm  81 

Oakwood  Mfg.  Co 70 

Ohio  Carriage  & Mfg.  Co 17 

Palace  Mfg.  Co 32 

Pike.  E.  C 81 

Plapao  Laboratories  79 

Ritzel,  Joseph  81 

Sperry,  D.  R.  & Co 18 

U S.  Card  Co 58 

U.  S.  Cutlery  Co 48 

Weber.  P.  J 81 

Wickersham,  G.  H 81 


When  writing  to 
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mention  THE 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


[Th^oniidence  felt  by  farmers  and 
1 gardeners  in  Ferry’s  Seeds  <o-day 
1 would  have  been  impossible  to  ieel  it^ 
\ any  seeds  two  score  of  years^ 
i ago.  We  have  made  a^ 

1 science  of  seed 
1 growing. 


always  do ' 
exactly  what  you  ^ 
expect  of  them.  For  sale 
everywhere.  FERRY’S  1911  SEED 
1 ANNUAL  Free  on  request. 

D.  M.  FERRY  & CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

SEEDS,  PLANTS,  BULBS 

Vino.,  SThrub., 

test.  Ferns,  Geranium®. 
Ever-blooming  Roses  and 
other  things  ' loo  numerous 
’ to  mention.  Seeds,  .Plants* 


Roses,  etc.,  by  mail,  post-paid 
safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
•guaranteed,  larger  orders  by 
express  or  freight,  50  choice  col- 
lections cheap  in  Seeds, 
Plants,  Roses,  Trees,  etc. 

Send  for  it  today  and  see  what  values  we  give 
V>r  a little  money. 

AKCHIAS’  SEED  STORE, 

BOX  s SEDAEIA,  MO. 

Economy  Brood  Coops 

ARE  RAIN,  RAT,  EICE,  MITE  PROOF 


and  cannot  be  blown 
over  by  the  wind. 

Price  only  $3.00.  We 
pay  the  freight  to 
your  city.  Write  for 
booklet.  Dept.  K., 

C.  F.  GRIMM,  Atchison,  Kansas 

Sole  Agent  for  United  States  and  Canada 


The  Ideal  Strawberry 

Thp  Rpst  Strawberry  ever  introduced.  A stiong 
grower  making  large,  stocky  plants;  blossom  per- 
fect- a heavy  cropper  of  uniformly  very  large  ber- 
ries.’  exceedingly  firm,  making  it  the  best  shipping 
herrv  ever  nut  on  the  American  market.  It  doesn  t 
& discolor  or  mush  down  like  other  varieties. 
The  Elberta  of  the  strawberry  world.  In  canning 
it  holds  its  shape  when  cooked  The  beiry  tor  me 
million  Write  for  full  description. 

Price  $1  00  Per  Dozen,  by  Mail,  Postpaid. 
JOS  W HAINES,  AVILLA,  NOBLE  CO..  IMP. 


QUART  BASKETS  BY  THE 
MILLION  ^ 

Ask  for  our  Catalogue  of  Crates 
and  Quart  Baskets  for  1911- 
Strawberry  50.000.  Red  Raspberry 
and  150.000  Blackberry  Plants. 

H.  H.  AULTFATHER 

n . apn  Minprva  Ohio. 


Begin  the  new  year  right  by  de- 
voting your  time  and  efforts  to 
something  that  will  bring  you  big 
returns  for  your  time  and  efforts. 

Scattered  throughout  the  United 
States  are  hundreds  of  agents  for 
nurseries,  orchard  heaters  real  ^es- 
tate and  farm  implements,  many 
school  teachers,  college  stude|U®’ 
bovs  and  girls,  farm  hands  and 
others  who  are  each  week  earning 
from  $5.00  to  $25.00,  simply  by  de- 
voting their  spare  time  to  represent- 
ing us  in  their  immediate  neighbor- 

h°We  offer  everyone  the  same  op- 
portunity. We  ask  no  investment 
whatever.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
get  out  and  hustle,  and  what  you 
may  earn  depends  entirely  on  your 
own  individual  efforts.  There  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  get  your 
share  of  the  money  which  we  are 
paying  to  our  representatives.  .Be- 
gin the  new  year  by  writing  us  for 
full  information.  Address 

A.  H.  GREENDAHL,  Mgr. 

Box  1277.  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 


He  .Won  a Prize. 

At  the  close  of  the  Brother  Jonathan 
apple  show  each  of  those  who  won 
prizes  was  written  to  and  told  of  his 
winnings,  and  that  a check  covering 
the  amount  of  the  prize  money  would 
be  mailed  immediately  after  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  in  this  issue 
Now  here  comes  a letter  from  one  of 
the  prize  winning  exhibitors  that 
makes  us  feel  very  much  puffed-up. 
Read  what  he  says: 

“In  regard  to  the  prize,  instead  of 
mailing  to  me  a check  I.  would  prefer 
to  have  that  amount  paid  on  subscrip- 
tion to  The  Fruit-Grower.  I really 
think  more  of  my  Fruit-Grower  than 
any  other  paper  I take.  It  means  more 
to  me.  I am  growing  apples  for  profit. 

It  helps  me  in  so  many  ways.  I was 
a little  slow  about  subscribing  at  first, 
but  now  I won’t  quit. 

“And  let  me  say  to  you,  Brother 
Jonathan,  my  little  visit  and  talk  with 
you  did  me  a great  deal  of  good.  I 
got  lots  of  good  from  attending  that 
horticultural  meeting.  Just  the  seeing 
fruit  from  so  many  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  the  opportunity  for 
comparison,  that  we  may  see  our  own 
alongside  others’  growing,  does  one 
good — lots  of  good — if  he  has  any 
heart  in  his  work.  If  they  have  better 
than  he,  it  stimulates  him  to  try  and 
produce  as  good  as  the  best,  and  that 
takes  study,  effort  and  energy. 

“I  will  surely  try  to  get  others  inter- 
ested in  The  Fruit-Grower,  and  shortly 
will  send  in  some  subscriptions. 
Missouri.  “W.  W.  GRIGSBY. 

it  it 

Wants  The  Fruit-Grower  Until  the 
Last. 

J.  A.  Harvey,  Iowa,  in  renewing  his 
subscription  to  The  Fruit-Grower, 
says:  “I  do  not  extend  my  time  be- 

yond one  year,  because  I may  not 
need  it  much  longer.  On  March  20 
next  I will  be  eighty-three  years  old. 

I feel  the  infirmities  of  age  creeping 
on  more  and  more.  The  Fruit-Grower 
is  worth  the  dollar  by  itself,  and  1 
want  it  while  I can  do  anything  at 
gardening  and  fruit  raising. 

Surely  this  is  a ripe  old  age,  and  to 
think  this  man  is  still  engaged  in  hor- 
ticulture. May  we  not  all  hope  that 
the  next  life  is  to  be  but  a continua- 
tion of  this,  with  still  greater  work  to 
do  working  with  fruits  and  flowers . 
’Twill  be  Paradise,  indeed,  to  one  who 
loves  this  work  as  this  man  does. 

The  fourth  annual  farmers’  week  at 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture at  Cornell  University  will  be 
held  February  20-25.  There  has  been 
a very  interesting  program  prepared, 
consisting  of  lectures,  demonstrations 
and  exhibits,  together  with  the  actual 
judging  and  handling  of  different  fai  m 
products  and  animals.  Special  speak- 
ers have  been  provided  for  the  even- 
ing sessions,  and  everything  points  to 
a splendid  gathering. 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  study  up 
on  the  orchard  heating  proposition.  If 
you  did  not  read  all  of  the  stories  of 
orchard  heating  experiences  in  the 
November  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower, 
do  so  now,  and  prepare  to  save  your 
orchard  from  frost  this  spring.  If  you 
have  to  borrow  the  money  to  buy  the 
heaters,  it  will  he  the  best  thing  you 
have  ever  done. 


Pulls  Stumps  or  Standing  Trees. 
COMBINATION  STUMP  PULLER, 

the  strong  wire  rope  with  patent  coupler— gnps  the  rope  at  any  P cVontls  40  000  - — ^ 

make  the  iron  s”umpUMacB^^D^rifeVc«  frecUk^^ed^catalo^uef  I 

Largest  manul.cfurer.  ol  Stump  Pullers  In  the  World. 

Established  1XS4, 

MILNE  MFG.  CO., 

1788  8th  St.,  Monmouth,  III. 


National  Plant  Box 


THE  BOX  WITHOUT  A RIVAL 


U.  S.  Patent  No.  904674,  November  24,  1908. 


Cheaper  than  any  other. 

Will  not  break  like  earthern  pots. 

Will  increase  profits  through  savings  in  freight  and  storage. 
Better  than  all  others.  In  marketing,  sell  plant  and  box. 
Save  time  and  not  disturb  the  plant  in  growing. 

A box  made  from  Paper  Board  parafined  inside  and  outside.  Shipped 
in  flat  condition;  easily  folded  when  needed.  When  transplanting  seedlings 
with  box  will  give  a gain  in  maturity  of  plant  a big  factor  while  selling, 
adding  to  profits  and  customers. 

Circulars  and  sample  of  box  folded  and  boxed  send  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

Sizes:  2 ‘A  inch  cubic,  3 inch  cubic,  4 inch  cubic 

National  Paper  Box  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 


aremarkable  offe  r OF 

HENDERSON’S  SPECIALTIES 


rruss’.L’.’is 

the  following  great  specialties: 


Ponderosa  Tomato 
Big  Boston  Lettuce 
Scarlet  Globe  Radish 


Henderson’s  Invincible  Asters 
Mammoth  Butterfly  Pansies 
Giant  Spencer  Sweet  Peas 


To  obtain  for  our  annual  catalog,  “Everything  for 

this 

also  send  our 

Every  Empty  Envelope  Counts  asCash 

returwdCwmbe  iVSM  %c  c^aymen^n 


or  over. 


“EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  GARDEN’ 

hrn-t  iiro  PVf»r  lssu 


our  Kill  catalogue  is ? wltlrout f Jl|8 

pages,  8 colored  plates.  8°“  P"moSt  complete  as  well  as  beautiful  horticul- 
tu v a f Xp u bl Tea t ioi i -Rains  full  cultural  direct.ons  for 

flowers  and  regci aides. 

35  and  37 
Cortland  Street 
New  York  City 


PETER  HENDERSON  & CO. 


| AFT’S  Celebrated  KADOTA  FIG 

Trees  and  California  Concord  Grape  Vines: 
also  Walnut  Trees  for  sale  at  Semi-Tropic 
Nursery  at  Sawtelle,  California.  .. 

Circulars  sent  to  all  who  write  for  them. 

STEPHEN  H.  TAFT,  Proprietor,  SAWTELLE,  CAL. 


APER  POTS  vegetables— 

Three  inch,  $1.25  a 1.000;  four 
inch,  $1.75;  shipped  flat.  Low 
— freight  rates. 

F.  B.  CROSBY  & SON,  Woodlawn,  Md. 


GALLOWAY 


Y$!)!!  'Fi 


Eucalyptus  for  Trial 

Most  rapid  growing  hardwood 
known.  Try  them  in  localities  sub- 
ject to  not  more  than  15  degrees  of 
frost.  20  Plants  hardiest  sorts,  post- 
paid, for  $1.00. 

Santn  C’larn  Vnlley  Nurseries, 
Gilroy,  Californio. 


Poultry  Profits 


V increased  by  using  POTTER  SANITARY 
\ Portable  Hen  houses  and  fixtures.  2 
big  catalogues;  l\!5  pages;  150  illus- 
trations. Send  for  these  and  circulars 
on  the  Potter  SYSTHM  of  selecting 

k laying  and  non-laying  hens.  30.000 
-^poultry  keepers  use  It.  Send  4 cents  to 
cover  postage  on  large  catalogs  and  circulars. 

T.  F.  Potter  & Co.,  Box  122,  Downers  Grove.  Ill 


$5 


SAVES  YOU 
$50  to  $300 

enormous  modern  factory,  equipped  with  automatic : macl  i y- 

'S  you  Sr  me  lor ‘il one  sm'all  profit  (and  I buy  my 

ma,Tn1bnodT0canX?dU\nd  might  just  as  well  have  a higl .grade  engine jheu  he^> 
can  get  in  on  a wholesale  deal  of  this  kind.  I'm  doing  somrthmg  that  never  was^^  ^l 
done  before.  Think  of  it  I A price  to  you  that  is  lower  than .dealers  and  qrv. 

iobbers  can  buy  similar  engines  lor.  in  carload IwM  send 

An  engine  that  is  made  so  good  in  the  factor*  tnat  i ™ * 

ft  out  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  an  expert  to  any  ,nexi>",e"fced  /, 

users,  on  30  days'  free  trial,  to  test  against  any  engine  made  of  m 

be'tim judged s«m pi^^rhir^nd'buy  •'  Get  Galloway  s 

Biggest  and  Best 
FREE  "tSf  BOOK 

' Write  today  for  my  beautiful  new  5°-P^e  (E"f„"*leBm(ormation. 
- colors,  nothing  like  it  ever  printed  before,  ful, .of ^uaMe  m a 

showing  how  1 make  them  id  how  you  can  make  more  mou  r 
gasoline  engine  on  the  farm.  W rite  me  ' 

Win.  Galloway , Pres.,  Wm.  Galloway  Go- 
1039  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  low 


5-H.-P.  Only  $119.50 
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We  Want  128  Cash  Buyers 
For  128  Ten-Acre  Irrigated  Tracts 
at  the  New  Town  of  Wilson,  Colorado 

Within  a few  minutes’  ride  of  the  city  of  Pueblo 

Here  is  the  greatest  opportunity  that  has  ever  been  offered  you — a chance  to  get  an  irrigated  tract  of  land  improved  and  seeded  to  alfalfa.  The 
Pueblo-Rocky  Ford  Land  Co.  has  set  aside  two  sections  of  land — 1,280  acres — for  the  purpose  of  raising  a bonus  for  the  new  railroad  from  Pueblo  to  Wil- 
son, in  the  center  of  the  company’s  holdings.  In  order  to  convert  this  land  immediately  into  cash  the  company  has  decided  to  make 

THIS  SPECIAL  OFFER 


The  company  will  at  its  own  expense  seed  each  ten-acre  tract  to  alfalfa 
this  spring,  thus  insuring  the  purchaser  a good  crop  this  year.  The  minimum 
price  of  the  raw  land  and  water-rights  is  $150  per  acre,  but  the  company 
will  sell  these  128  tracts  seeded  to  alfalfa  at  the  regular  price  of  the  land 
and  water — $150  per  acre.  The  first  year’s  crop  will  pay  a handsome  divi- 
dend on  the  investment;  the  1912  crop  should  yield  from  $500  to  $800  with 
no  expense  except  for  the  cutting.  And  with  a good  stand  of  alfalfa  your 
land  will  be  practically  doubled  in  value.  A home  near  a thriving  city  like 
Pueblo  with  all  the  conveniences  of  modern  life,  is  easily  worth  $250  per 
acre  when  put  down  to  alfalfa— and  from  $500  to  $1,000  per  acre  for  orchard 
purposes. 

Remember,  you  are  getting  this  land — not  in  its  raw  state— but  seeded 
to  a valuable  crop  that  never  fails  and  for  which  there  is  an  unfailing 
market  at  a big  price.  You  are’near'a  thriving  city  of  60,000  population,  and 
practically  adjacent  to  a new  town  which  will  double  values.  Your  tract 
will  be  within  one  mile  of  the  new  railroad,  giving  you  direct  connection 


with  five  trunk  lines.  And  you  do  not  have  to  wait  for  your  profits.  Your 
crop  will  be  ready  for  harvest  by  the  time  you  can  occupy  the  land. 

There  are  only  128  of  these  tracts  and  when  they  are  sold  no  more  will 
be  offered  on  these  terms. 

DON’T  DELAY.  This  is  the  greatest  opportunity  ever  offered  to 
secure  a money-making  home  for  so  small  an  investment.  Get  your  Reser- 
vation in  this  week.  We  will  select  a desirable  tract  for  you  and  hold  it  sub- 
ject to  your  inspection. 

TERMS — One-half  cash,  and  one-half  in  one  year,  6%  interest  on  the 
deferred  payment. 

Send  your  reservation  today,  accompanied  by  check  or  draft  for  $750, 
and  we  will  give  you  a free  trip  to  Colorado  to  inspect  the  property.  If  you 
are  not  completely  satisfied  we  will  promptly  refund  your  money. 

If  you  prefer,  send  your  check  to  John  R.  Mulvane,  President  the  Bank 
of  Topeka,  Kan.,  to  be  paid  to  us  when  you  approve  the  land. 


Here’s  Why  You  Are  Sure  to  be  Interested 


The  Pueblo-Rocky  Ford  district  combines  everything  you  are  looking 
for  as  an  ideal  home.  The  climate  is  pleasant  the  year  around;  the  soil  is 
fertile  and  will  grow  almost  everything  that 
grows  in  a temperate  zone;  fruits,  garden 
truck,  all  the  grains,  sugar  beets,  alfalfa,  any- 
tning  you  want.  You  can  engage  in  just  ex- 
actly the  sort  of  farming  you  best  like. 

Your  farm  is  in  a tract  adjacent  to  the 
City  of  Pueblo,  with  60,000  population,  and 
with  all  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of 
life.  You  do  not  have  to  engage  in  pioneer- 
ing; you  encounter  no  hardships.  Your  crop 
is  planted. 

The  supply  of  water  is  unfailing.  There  is  no  safer  or  surer  irrigation 
project  in  the  entire  country  than  that  of  our  company.  The  terms  on 
which  we  sell  our  lands  are  such  that  any  man,  anywhere,  who  knows  the 


128  Ten- Acre  Tracts 

Improved  and  Seeded  to  Alfalfa 
$150  per  Acre —One-half  Cash 


least  thing  about  farming,  can  secure  a home  for  himself  and  his  family 
forever,  no  matter  how  small  his  present  income.  You  can’t  buy  better 

land  anywhere.  It  pays  for  itself.  The  con- 
struction work  on  the  canals  is  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  the  distribution  canals  will  be 
completed  next  month,  and  water  in  abund- 
ance will  be  furnished  in  1911  for  all  the 
lands  that  will  require  water. 

The  place  is  ready  for  you — come  and  see 
its  advantages. 

Remember  there  are  only  128  of  these  im- 
proved tracts — and  there  are  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  farmers  who  will  read  this  ad.  We  believe  every  tract  will 
be  sold  this  month.  Send  in  your  reservation  NOW  and  we  will  hold  your 
tract  for  you  and  give  you  A FREE  TRIP  TO  INSPECT  THE  LAND. 


PUOLO-ROCKY  LORD  LAND  CO. 


C.  L.  TALL3IADGE,  President 


NEW  ENGLAND  BUILDING,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


B.  H.  TALLMADGE,  Vice-President 


INQUIRERS  FROM  MISSOURI  SHOULD  WRITE  TO  ROBIDOUX  REAL  ESTATE,  LOAN  AND  INVESTMENT  CO.,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


READ  WHAT  THE  MAYOR  OF  PUEBLO  SAYS  ABOUT  OUR  IRRIGA- 
TION PROJECT. 

Pueblo,  Colo.,  Sept.  28,  1910. 

Regarding  the  Pueblo-Rocky  Ford  Land  Company,  will  say  I think  their 
claims  are  well  founded.  They  are  doing  enormous  water  development 
work  in  this  country,  and  I think  their  reservoir  system  one  of  the  best  in 
tins  part  of  the  country.  I myself,  with  a few  associates,  have  gotten  3,000 
acres  that  will  come  under  their  ditches,  and  we  look  on  it  as  a good  in- 
vestment. Anything  further  I can  tell  you  or  do  for  you,  let  me  know 

Respectfully, 

(Signed)  A.  L.  FUGARD,  Mayor  of  Pueblo. 


JOHN  R.  MULVANE,  President  Bank  of  Topeka,  Topeka,  Kan. 

I send  you  herewith  check  or  draft  for  $750  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
Pueblo-Rocky  Ford  Land  Company  as  part  payment  for  land  purchased  from 
them,  upon  my  approval  of  the  land  selected.  If  the  land  is  not  satisfactory 

1 will  notify  you  and  you  will  immediately  return  the  money  to  me. 


Name  

Postoffice 


READ  WHAT  THESE  KANSAS,  NEBRASKA,  MISSOURI  AND  OKLAHOMA 
FARMERS,  WHO  WERE  WITH  OUR  EXCURSION  DECEMBER  7, 

1910,  HAVE  TO  SAY  ABOUT  OUR  IRRIGATED  LANDS 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern:  Puebl°'  C°l0'’  DeC’  9th'  1910’ 

sinn  tp  submit  the  following  report  of  our  excur- 

of  Thl'pnohnw^0!™* 1^  t Ta'lrrJadS'e  Bros.,  and  our  trip  over  the  property 
The  Pueblo-Rocky  Ford  Land  Co.,  and  its  irrigation  project: 

plnsivoeJjCf  rsion  was  made  up  of  four  Pullman  cars  chartered  for  the  ex- 
wa  Inn  lie?Se  °f  th*e  sue®ts!  of  The  Pueblo-Rocky  Ford  Land  Co.  There 
ThursUnv1  rw.in»?v? 1 paJlty^t,1  * ,'is  trip’  We  arl'ived  in  Pueblo  about  6 a.  m., 
through  -8th’  and,  breakfast  were  driven  ten  or  fifteen  miles 

tfi  P^°-Ve-  land-  ialnmng  from  $200.00  to  as  high  as  $500.00  or 

Rockv  Ford  T and  Tv,1S  \lppl'oved  land  adjoins  the  property  of  the  Pueblo- 
thc  lLf  if  were  then  driven  the  balance  of  the  day  over 

PnphmnCl  w Puejblo-P.ocky  Ford  Land  Co.,  which  adjoins  the  city  of 

1 ueblo.  We  found  here  the  climate  ideal,  and  the  irrigation  proiect  the 
aigest  we  have  ever  seen.  The  second  day  we  were  driven  in  automobiles 


to  Bradford  Lake  Reservoir,  which  is  located  about  40  or  50  miles  from  the 
Company’s  land;  from  Bradford  Lake  we  followed  the  intake  canal  8 or  9 
miles  and  found  this  intake  canal  complete,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
days’  work.  We  were  also  taken  along  the  main  distributing  canal  and  lat- 
erals, and  tound  the  land,  irrigation  project  and  local  conditions  better  than 
represented  by  the  company ; and  we  take  pleasure  in  certifying  to  our 
friends,  many  of  whom  we  know  will  receive  a copy  of  this  letter,  that  this 
company  has  not,  in  our  opinion,  made  a single  misrepresentation  as  to  their 
project.  After  this  thorough  investigation  we  can  state  to  our  friends  and 
those  who  may  bo  interested  that,  in  our  opinion,  this  great  irrigation  sys- 
tem is  so  far  advanced  with  Reservoirs  and  miles  of  canal  completed  that 
we  can  see  no  reason  why  the  company  should  fail  to  carry  out  its  agree- 
ments with  the  purchasers. 

Taken  all  together,  we  consider  the  project  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  that  has  ever  been  developed,  and  feel  sure  that  the  farmer  who 
buys  will  reap  a large  profit  on  a safe  investment. 

Further,  we  certify  that  none  of  us  are  interested  in  any  way,  shape  or 
lorm  in  this  project,  except  insofar  as  represented  by  our  investments,  and 
that  we  give  this  letter  knowing  that  the  company  expects  to  use  it  among 
our  friends  and  neighbors  in  Kansas,  Nebraska  or  vi  here  we  reside. 


J.  R.  Prickett 
C.  C.  Shook 
F.  W.  Logan 
J.  S.  Payne 
R.  C.  Davis 
H.  G.  Bronleene 
W alter  Schacht 
T.  F.  W.  Minor 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Joseph  L.  Hunt 
J.  R.  Adams 
M.  Stahr 
Henry  Momer 
Wm.  Heysell 
G.  W.  Wolfe 
Adolph  Pieper 
J.  L.  Wright 


E.  A.  Fay 
Gustav  Von  Minden 
Ed  Pieper 
Birt  E.  Adamson 
R.  E.  Cotton 
John  W.  Miller 
Henry  Stahr 
John  F.  Newel] 


W.  A.  Goodwin 
Fritz  Bauer 
H.  B.  Oliphant 
A.  Stucii 
Henry  Warnpler 
Ray  Wehr 
Julius  Schloesser 
Wm.  Blackburn 


A.  A.  Murphy 
J.  E.  Tunkhouser 
Joe  Kopf 
H.  G.  Janssen 
W.  H.  Janssen 
Jacob  Pfeifer 
H.  G.  Brauer 
John  Menssen 


John  Hazelton 
E.  F.  Eslinger 
Wm.  Gade,  Jr. 
D.  T.  Virgin 
W.  T.  Hensley 
L.  D.  Koch 
A.  J.  Gregg 
A.  L.  McMurphy 


A.  F.  Stuckey 
T.  J.  Jordan 
H.  W.  Mackey 
Grant  Lamelle 
Chris  G.  Krupp 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Hankins 
R.  S.  Mairs 
Mrs.  F.  Demring 


S.  C.  Johnston 

E.  Robert  Meinig 

F.  A.  Barbei- 
Henry  Wahnken 
Peter  Olson 

•J.  E.  Hill 
J.  H.  Janssen 
Polk  S.  Vole 
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Read  This  Strong  Array  of 
Expert  Testimony 


Regarding  Our  Latest  Spraying  Material 

“BLACK  LEAF  40” 


From  O.  E.  BREMNER 

Secretary  California  State  Commission  of  Horticulture. 

I am  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  “Black  Leaf  40”  will  prove  a 
great  success  on  young  lecaniums  and  other  soft-bodied  scale  insects, 
also  white  fly  larvae  (A.  citri),  when  used  in  combination  with  a small 
amount  of  oil  emulsion  or  soap. 

I have  seen  its  efficiency  thoroughly  tested  on  thrips,  and  have 
used  the  same  combination,  “Black  Leaf  40”  and  2 per  cent  oil  emul- 
sion, on  red  spider  with  remarkable  success. 

I have  also  used  “Black  Leaf  40”  in  combination  with  arsenate  of 
lead  for  calyx  spraying  of  apples,  and  not  only  prevented  the  attack 
of  codling  moth,  but  completely  controlled  the  curl  leaf  aphis,  which 
has  been  such  a destructive  pest  for  the  past  few  years. 


From  W.  H.  VOLCK 


Entomologist  for  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  Counties,  California: 

I have  conducted  a considerable,  number  of  experiments  with 
“Black  Leaf  40,”  mainly  to  determine  its  efficiency  in  the  control  of 
aphids,  including  the  green  aphis  and  the  woolly  aphis  of  the  apple.  All 
of  these  tests  have  proved  the  material  to  be  highly  satisfactory  for  the 
purpose  mentioned. 

I consider  your  “Black  Leaf  40”  better  for  general  use  than  your 
“Black  Leaf”  Extract,  since  the  amount  of  organic  matter  other  than 
nicotine  is  reduced  to  minimum.  “Black  Leaf  40”  can  he  used  without 
leaving  any  stains  or  marks  on  the  fruit,  which  is  strongly  to  its  ad- 
vantage. 

I find  that  one  part  of  “Black  Leaf  40”  to  2,000  parts  of  water  con- 
taining cresol  soap  is  very  .effective  in  controlling  all  kinds  of  plant  lice. 

I shall  recommend  its  use  in  preference  to  any  other  form  of  ex- 
tracted or  concentrated  nicotine. 

From  FRED  L.  YE  AW 

California  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

I used  your  “Black  Leaf  40”  against  soft-bodied  insects,  using  the 
formula  published  upon  your  wrappers;  the  results  were  all  that  could 
he  desired,  the  spray  acting  very  quickly. 

The  “Black  Leaf  40”  would  seem  to  be  a very  desirable  kind  of 
tobacco  spray  to  use,  because  of  its  known  strength  and  non-volatile 
qualities. 


From  PROF.  H.  J.  QUAYLE 

Entomologist,  California  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

We  have  tried  the  “Black  Leaf  40”  on  plants  of  various  kinds  for 
aphis,  and  find  it  entirely  satisfactory  for  killing  these  insects. 

From  PROF.  C.  P.  GILLETTE 

Colorado  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

I have  found  a thorough  application  of  “Black  Leaf  40”  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  1000  to  either  green  apple  aphis  or  the  woolly  apple 
aphis  will  kill  100  per  cent  of  those  actually  treated. 

From  GEO.  P.  WELDON 

Field  Entomologist,  Colorado  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

Have  experimented  with  “Black  Leaf  40”  for  the  past  two  seasons, 
and  am  satisfied  that  it  is  just  as  effective  in  killing  the  various  species 
of  plant  lice  as  “Black  Leaf”  Extract,  which  has  for  a number  of  years 
been  our  standard  remedy  in  Colorado  for  these  insects. 

From  PROF.  W.  S.  THORNBER 

Washington  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

We  are  trying  “Black  Leaf  40”  in  various  ways  in  our  experimental 
woTk,  and  have  found  it  very  satisfactory  so  far. 

From  DR.  JNO.  B.  SMITH 

Entomologist,  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

“Black  Leaf  40”  (Sulphate  of  Nicotine)  proved  satisfactorily  effec- 
tive on  green  plum  aphis  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  eight  gallons  of 
water  (a  dilution  of  one  to  1024). 


From  H.  B.  FULLERTON 


Director  Agricultural  Development,  Medford,  Long  Island: 

Your  “Black  Leaf  40”  has  proven  very  valuable  to  us  this  year.  We 
have  used  it  in  combating  aphis,  which  this  season  have  developed  in 
unusual  numbers  and  representing  a very  great  number  of  varieties. 

From  A.  W.  MORRILL 

Arizona  Horticultural  Commission: 

It  is  my  impression  so  far  that  for  general  purposes  the  strengths 
that  you  recommend  for  “Black  Leaf  40”  are  about  correct. 

From  GEO.  A.  LAMIMAN 

Horticultural  Commissioner,  Anderson,  Cal. 

“Black  Leaf  40”  seems  to  be  a good  remedy  for  the  vine  hopper  on 
grapes.  It  did  good  work  on  aphis,  also  on  thrips  in  general. 

From  PROF.  C.  E.  SANBORN 

Entomologist,  Oklahoma  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

I am  very  greatly  pleased  with  our  experiments  in  which  we  used 
your  products. 


From  ELMORE  CHASE 

Deputy  Horticultural  Commissioner,  Fair  Oaks,  Cal.: 

We  have  used  “Black  Leaf  40”  straight  on  a small  block  of  olive 
trees  for  the  black  scale  (Scaisseta  Oleae),  and  after  two  weeks  we 
found  every  scale  dead  on  the  leaves  which  did  not  escape  the  spray. 

For  aphis  it  is  a complete  remedy.  We  are  using  a little  from  one 
package  with  distillate  emulsion  for  the  scale  of  the  olive. 

Some  Details  About  “Black  Leaf  40” 

“Black  Leaf  40”  is  a. qaahentrated  solution  containing  40  per  cent  nicotine  by  weight,  in  the  form  of  nicotine  sulphate. 

“Black  Leaf  40”  is  nearly  fourteen  times  stronger  than  our  “Black  Leaf”  Tobacco  Extract.  This  means  a big  saving  in  handlmg-part.cularly 
over  rough  roads— one  10/2-pound  tin  producing  1000  gallons  of  effective  spraying  material  against  green  aphis,  etc. 

Owina  to  the  large  dilution,  neither  foliage  nor  fruit  is  stained. 

Like  our  “Black  Leaf”  Extract,  “Black  Leaf  40”  may  be  applied  when  the  trees  are  in  full  bloom  and  foliage,  without  damage  to  either. 

Also,  “Black  Leaf  40”  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water — no  clogging  of  nozzles. 


MAIL  US  THIS  COUPON 

Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Co., 

Louisville,  Kentucky: 

Please  send  me  address  of  your  agent  nearest  my 
station. 

My  Name  is 


My  Address  is 


=PRICES= 


IO/2-lb.  can $12.50.  Makes  1000  gallons,  containing  “5/100  of  1 per  cent  Nicotine." 

2i/2.|b.  can 3.25.  Makes  240  gallons,  containing  “5/100  of  1 per  cent  Nicotine.” 

J/2-lb.  can 85-  Makes  47  gallons,  containing  “5/100  of  1 per  cent  Nicotine." 

These  prices  prevail  at  all  Agencies  in  railroad  towns  throughout  the  U.  S.  Write  us  for  the 
name  of  our  agent  nearest  you,  using  the  attached  coupon. 

2*  Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 
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The  Hardie  Sprayers 


The  Sprayer  With  the  Trouble  Left  Out 


This  line  of  Sprayers  embraces  everything  from  the  smallest  bucket  pump  to  the  largest  Power  Outfit,  covering  a range  of  prices  from  $3.00  to 
$350.00.  We  are  not  assemblers,  but  build  every  part  of  our  own  machines  in  our  own  factory.  We  have  devoted  our  entire  time  for  the  last  ten  (10) 
years  to  the  building  of  Sprayers,  and  believe  that  we  have  done  more  toward  the  advancement  of  this  art  than  any  other  manufacturer  in  this  coun- 
try. We  know  that  it  is  the  little  things  that  frequently  make  the  most  trouble,  and  have  given  every  detail  of  our  machines  careful  attention.  Our 
bamboo  rods,  stopcocks,  hose  fittings,  relief  valves,  nozzles,  etc.,  etc.,  have  all  been  specially  designed  for  high  pressure  work.  We  know  by  experience 
where  the  wear  and  tear  comes  on  a Power  Machine,  and  all  of  such  parts  are  easily  replaced  and  at  a small  cost.  Our  engine  has  been  specially  de- 
signed and  built  for  use  on  the  spray  rig.  It  is  of  the  standard  four-cycle  type,  will  run  on  the  steepest  hillsides  as  well  as  on  the  level,  is  cooled  with 
a frost-proof  cooling  system,  being  EASY  TO  START,  EASY  TO  OPERATE  and  EASY  TO  UNDERSTAND. 


30,000  SUGROSWERS  F£UEIT  “The  Hardie  Sprayers 

YOU  WOULD  IF  YOU  KNEW  THEM  BETTER 

Our  Catalog  Will  Help 


One  of  the  Prize  Winners 
at  Council  Bluffs 

In  this  contest  the  judges  required  the  manufacturers  to  take  their 
engines  and  pumps  apart  so  that  they  could  examine  the  inner  workings. 
V\  e consumed  just  four  (4)  minutes  taking  our  engine  and  pump  to  pieces 
and  eleven  (11)  minutes  in.  putting  it  together  again,  thus  demonstrating 
tna_t  our  machine  is  the  simplest  in  construction  on  the  market.  The 
triplex  Pump  used  on  this  machine  gives  a particularly  even  flow  of 
Hquid  to  the  air  chamber,  and  it  will  maintain  200  pounds  pressure  day  in 
and  day  out,  supplying  four  (4)  large  nozzles.  The  agitator  in  this  ma- 
chine is  the  propeller  type  which  keeps  every  drop  of  liquid  in  the  tank 
in  perfect  agitation.  Our  engine  is  full  3-H.  P.,  and  can  be  removed  from 
tne  rig  and  used  for  stationary  purposes  by  the  simple  removal  of  four  (4) 
nuts  The  Western  Triplex  is  one  of  the  lightest  Power  Machines  on  the 
market  for  its  capacity.  This  machine  passed  over  the  judges’  scales  at 
exactly  1,335  pounds,  including  truck  and  everything  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration above.  The  truck  is  arranged  so  that  the  front  wheels  will  turn 
under  clear  to  the  reach,  allowing  the  machine  to  be  turned  in  a very 
small  space. 


The  Hardie  Mfg.  Co. 

Hudson,  Mich. 


Main  Office  and 
Factory 


We  carry  a big  stock  of  Hand  and  Power 
Sprayers  at  and  can*  ship  from 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Portland,  Ore. 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


The  Simplex  Power  Sprayer 

a lVTHiSpS  ?nde  mHtWO  (2)  SiZCS’  the  Tl  h*SA3'Uu  R En§ine  driving  a pump  With  a caPacity  of  eiSht  (8)  gallons  per  minute,  and  the  other  one  ha 
Engme  dnTS  3 PUmpWlt;uflVe  (5)  Sallons  caPacity-  In  thi*  machine  the  engine  and  pump  are  mounted  on  light  steel  I beams,  makinj 
the  construct!0"  very  firm  and  rigid  The  machine  is  short,  light  and  equipped  with  every  modern  convenience.  The  pump  has  solid  brass  plunge 
running  m brass  cylinders  with  outside  packing  nuts.  The  valves  are  large  brass  balls  arranged  so  that  they  can  be  removed  in  a minute.  The  agi 
tator  is  the  propeller  type,  same  as  used  on  the  Triplex. 

SEE  THE  ILLUSTRATION  ON  THE  FRONT  COVER.  It  shows  The  Hardie  Triplex  at  work  in  the  orchard  of  F.  M.  Soper  & Son  Magnolia 
Delaware.  Our  Sprayers  are  seen  in  the  best  orchards,  from  Delaware  to  Oregon.  ' 


We  make  two  (2)  styles  of 
Hand  Pumps.  The  one  shown 
on  the  barrel  is  made  in  five  (5) 
sizes.  These  pumps  are  made 
entirely  of  brass  with  brass  ball 
valves  and  mechanical  agitator, 
and  their  construction  is  so  sim- 
ple that  a boy  with  a monkey 
wrench  can  take  them  apart  and 
put  them  together  again  in  a few 
minutes.  We  also  make  a Twin 
Cylinder  Hand  Pump  sim- 
ilar to  the  pump  shown  on  the 

Simplex  Power  Sprayer.  This  is  a powerful  Hand  Pump,  suitable 
to  use  in  connection  with  large  tanks,  also  many  other  sprayers 
which  we  have  not  room  to  describe  and  illustrate  here.  Do  not 
fail  to  get  our  catalogue  before  placing  your  order  for  sprayers. 


Hand  Pumps 


WESTERN  TYPE  TRIPLEX  POWER  SPRAYER 
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Cushman  Power  Sprayer 

Winner  of  Gold  Medal,  National  Horticultural  Congress,  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  Nov.  10-19 


L.  W.  CUSHMAN 
AND  WIFE 

AND 

The 

Prize 

♦ 

Winning 

Machine 

Showing  ease  with 
which  the  3-H.  P. 
Engine  is  removed 
from  sprayer  base 
and  placed  on  reg- 
ular engine  base. 


This  machine,  the  judges  found,  was  built  right;  every  orchard  sprayer 
°Ughltf  ‘they  were,  many^undred  thousand  dollars  would  be  added  to  the  value 
°f  ^ ^You"  raa y 1 use  Tom e^'c h e a p 1 v constructed  machine  on  the  farm  without  seri- 

L-  W.  Cushman,  'he 

doing  at  all  is  worth ^d^nfh^treat  corn  belt  of  Illinois,  his  father  was  always 

Ult0  Beinlfchanics,  naturally  the  boys  found  their  way  to  the  city  and  into 

the  manufacturing  business.  , t)  consider  cost  afterward,  was  car- 

The  old  idea  of  doing it  and  then  cons  i nt  of  the  sprayer; 

[,?  fact,  llm  designer  has  comedo  be* know/as  the  "High  Quality  Crank.”  ■ 


ca„  ss 

metals  or  with  careless  workmanship. 

Doesn’t  this  look  reasonable  to  you? 

Every  Cushman  Orchard  Sprayer  is  Built  for  Wear 

not  merely  to  sell,  but  to  do  business  long  years  after  your  neighbor  s (w  io 

It  handles  300  lbs.  pressure  lust  as  easily  as  IOC  ms.  running 

Now  with  the  Quality  Jumping  Outfit,  a set  buy,  what 

gears,  the  best  extension  rods  nozzle^  tools^  etc.^  that  ^oney ^ ^ ^ old. 
do  you  want  for  mixture  tank.  Are  you  8 » °-eneration  ago?  He  soaked 

fashioned  wood  tank  the  kind  *athCT  us  it  aid  stop,  it  weighed— well,  the 

it  up  to  keep  it  from  leaking  and  fina  y ®£td_date  orchardist  is  too  progres- 
hired  man  said  it  weighed  a ton.  No,  the  up  time  when  we  thought  that 

»Ur^Toabn/»  ^much  as  we  ^disliked  Itt  especiaUy  ^e^use 

we-ver|SrfhemlXe^r  besf' constructed  cypress  tanks  ever  put  up  if  you  want 

rsss 

years;  90  per  cent  steel  tanks  sold , F 1 rAnort°f  ound  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  of 
You  should  be  sure  and  read  the  ‘read  this  very  care- 

the  Great  Spraying  Machine  Contest.  It  J Paj  y«u 
fully,  and  see  just  why  our  outfit  scored  S0-.7  points. 


Twelve  Reasons  Why  You  Should  Buy  a Cushman  Sprayer 

■ ^ x!-.  j.  r,-nuv, Wo  have  the  only  real  water  cooling  system  with  we 


First — It  is  the  best  suited  for  wet  or  soggy  soil  as  it  is  the  lightest 
draft  on  the  team;  if  your  land  is  good  and  level,  and  your  team  can  pull 
400  to  600  lbs.  more,  then  buy  larger  capacity  tank,  and  make  your  saving 
in  time  help  you  to  pay  out  on  the  machine.  (This  is  just  common-sense 

talk  ) 

Second— It  is  best  suited  for  hillsides,  because  the  weight  is  very  low 
down  and  the  Schebler  carbureter  delivers  exactly  same  mixtuie  to 
gine  on  side  hill  as  on  level  land. 

Third_It  is  best  suited  for  the  inexperienced  man  because  of  its  sim- 
plicity The  Cushman  two-cycle  engine  has  over  forty  parts  less  to  get 
out  of  order  than  the  so-called  simple  four-cycle  outfit;  throw  on  switch 
and  turn  wheel  once  over,  and  she  goes  and  keeps  going. 

Fourth — It  is  the  best  machine  for  the  high  pressure  crank,  because 
if  200  lbs.  pressure  isn’t  enough,  just  set  relief  valve  at  250  lbs. 

Fifth— It  is  the  most  economical  in  the  consumption  of  gasoline,  con- 
suming at  a rate  of  2 1-5  gallons  in  ten  hours,  with  machine  working  at 

200  'sixth— Th^agitator  is  most  efficient,  also  simplest  in  construction, 

W 1 ' ^Sev enith— The  trucks  are  very  strong  (4000  lbs.  capacity!  and  also 
capable  of  making  short  turn. 


Eighth— We  have  the  only  real  water  cooling  system  with  weight  re- 

dUCeNinth— ’ WeU£‘ve°thJ  SSy^hScarriBisting  preparation  which  will 
wlthSS  the  act  toil  of  any  and  all  Mads 

use  of  steel  tanks,  which  are  the  only  real  sensible  spray  tank,  saves 
'bS  Tenth— Buy  a Cushman  because  all  wearing  parts  are  adjustable  and 
interchangeable^  should  be  emphasized  that  our  machine  is  com 

struSTn  a fa^ory  with  the  very  best  of 

machines,  etc.,  every  part  being  machined  to  mcrometer  ^“^““^ee 
Twelfth— When  your  spraying  work  lsfinishedjus  j 0n 

cap  screws  (we  furnish  socket  wrench  with  to  place for 

regular  base,  where  it  can  be  conveniently  carried  from  place  to  place  xor 

a"  “tl2l™J£let  the  little  fellow  work;  you'll  find  a willingness 

““Tefft^heliJorrofn.^toTfeJd,  run  a 24-inch  wood  saw,  turn  the 
grindstone  the  churn  and  the  washing  machine,  and  numerous  other  jobs 
wMch  wm’add  to  both  your  happiness  and  prosperity  Why  it  will  save 
your  wife  fifty-two  backaches  every  year,  helping  her  out  on  Monday 
mornings. 


I1UI  L LUIU.  _ __  _ 

BUY  A CUSHMAN  POWER  SPRAYER  NOW 

Certainly  no  mistake  will  be  made  in  buying  a machine  which  has 

Cushman  Power  Sprayer  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


®=*S5=““ 


REGULAR 


OUR  NEW 


Relief  Valve 


Fits  any  make  of  Power  Sprayer.  Has  quick  detach- 
lable,  reversible  seat.  New  parts  replaced  in  ONE 

7 MINUTE — ' 


YOUR  HANDS 
THE  TOOLS 


Guaranteed  to  work  at  250  pounds  pressure.  Used 
on  our  Celebrated  1911  Model  “Friend”  Power  Sprayer. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


Price  $5.00 


Cash  With  Order 


There’s  a SECRET 
the  Arrow  Point 

Thousands  of  Up-To- 
Date  Fruit  6rowers  are 
saying,  “FRIEND  NOZ- 
ZLES ARE  SUPERIOR.” 
Why  is  this  ? 


SIMPLY  because  they  GET  THERE.  An  IMITATION 
, ‘ndicatesthat  somewhere  there  is  an  ORIGINAL.  Look  on 
e.ttVZZItE  ,you  US<1  and  see  if  you  can  find  the  MAKER’S 
NAME  and  the  word  PATENTED.”  The  “FRIEND”  is 
’c , ^ OR IGi N A L large  Nozzle  doing  away  with  the  cluster. 
FRIEND”  Nozzles  have  no  HORNS,  no  HOOKS,  nothing  to 
catch,  drip  or  clog.  They  make  the  finest  MIST-LIKE  Spray, 
driving  it  farther  into  the  trees  than  the  cluster. 

The  “ANGLE”  sprays  up  under  the  leaves  and  down  Into  the  CALYX. 
The  “REGULAR”  is  for  ordinary  work.  State  which  is  wanted.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Price,  $1.00  each,  postpaid 

FRIEND”  MFG.  CO. 

^ ra^County  . . . New  York 


Mr.  W.  H.  Stark,  Louisiana,  Mo.  Holla,  Mo.,  3-22-10. 

Dear  Sir:  Was  in  orchard  this  eve.  Spray  working  like  clock-work  Will  cover 

S.  W.  40  on  Monday  and  think  can  spray  several  days  yet  on  B-2  which  are  not  so  fat- 
advanced  as  E-5.  This  will  give  more  time  to  cover  bulk  of  bearing  trees  I don’t 
see  how  a spraying  force  could  work  better  than  this  one.  A continual  fog  is 
being  kept  up,  and  they  are  doing  as  thorough  work  as  could  be  done.  In  fact 
they  surround  the  tree  both  sides,  and  man  on  top  pouring  down.  I would  not  ' <<./■* 

give  much  for  a bug’s  chance  in  those  bushes.  The  little  machine  is  a wonder  /A‘ 
and  does  its  work  to  perfection.  Yours  truly,  j.  p,  RIDDELL. 

T.  H.  LAND,  Automobiles  and  Accessories. 

“Friend”  Mfg.  Co.,  Gasport,  N.  Y.  Carmi,  111.,  Nov.  21st  1910 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  at  once  by  mail,  4 Safety  Valve  seats’ and 

6 Balls  for  safety  valves.  My  Power  Sprayer  has  certainly  made 
good  and  I had  this  year  over  15,000  bu.  of  apples  on  60-acre  or- 
chard. Send  me  your  latest  catalogue  as  I expect  to  sell  some 
other  outfits  for  you  this  year.  Very  truly,  T.  H.  LANE) 


Engine  and  Pump  Mounted  on  Rear  of  Wagon 
Showing  Agitator,  etc. 


FRIEND  MFG.  CO. 

GASPORT,  Niagara  County,  NEW  YORK 


Mfrs.  of  the  world’s  BEST  Hand  and  Power  Spraying  Outfits, 
the  “FRIEND”  and  the  Celebrated  “FRIEND”  NOZZLES, 
Angle  and  Regular. 
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HERE 

B 1 9 1 1 “Friend  ” 

ANOTHER  HAPPY  SURPRISE  FOR  FRUIT-GROWERS 


SPECIFICATIONS  "?,L0R 


Carefully  note  specifications.  If  they  please  you  place  your  order  now.  If  you 
want  to  know  more  about  the  Outfit,  write  today  for  the  Descriptive  Bulletin. 
-Four  cycle,  2 y2  or  3*4  horse  power,  Air  or  Water 


_ cooled.  Water-cooled  hopper  jacket  the  latest  and  best  produc- 

tion. Has  large,  substantial  bearings,  accessible  and  adjustable.  Jump  spark  ignition  by  the  best 
electrical  appliances.  New  improved  SCHEBLER  CARBURETOR. 

PUMP — Built  on  the  lines  of  the  regular  “Friend”  Patents,  but  very  much  improved  in  detail. 
The  principal  new  feature  that  has  made  this  Pump  famous  as  the  possessor  of  original,  up-to- 
date  and  attractive  qualities,  is  the  Get-at-Ability  of  all  working  and  wearing  parts.  The  valves 
have  highest  grade  Acid-Proof  balls.  The  seats  are  made  of  special  Acid-Proof  bronze  and  are 
Separable  from  the  bodies.  The  seats  weigh  only  2y2  ounces  each  and  can  be  mailed  for  a few 
cents.  New  Seats  can  be  applied  to  the  valves.in  five  minutes’  time,  using  a common  wrench, 
loosening  only  four  cap  screws— Do  the  Work  with  your  Cuffs  On,  If  You  Like.  To  repack  the 
pump  is  just  as  Easy  and  Pleasant.  Adjustment  made  while  Pump  is  operating  under 
pressure. 

OTHER  SPECIAL  FEATURES — The  regular  Pump  base  is  discarded  and  the 
Pump  mounted  as  per  illustration.  By  this  Improved  design  the  Pump  maintains  a most 
Rigid  foundation,  is  neater  and  more  Accessible.  The  jack-shaft  bearing  is  cast  to  the  engine 
base,  securing  a more  rigid  position.  The  Pump  cylinders  are  Improved,  and  packing  adjusted  by 
a screw  in  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  Simplifying  the  cylinder  construction.  The  Safety  Valve  is 
radically  New  and  possesses  the  same  Advantages  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  Pump  valves.  New 
Parts  can  be  applied  in  One  Minute  with  the  Hands — No  Wrench.  In  the  construction  of  this 
New  Model  it  will  be  noticed  that  all  plumbing  has  been  Discarded.  The  connections  are  made  in 
the  Simplest  possible  Up-to-Date  Manner.  As  a result,  the  Pump  presents  a most  Pleasing  ap- 
pearance, and  its  advantages  are  comprehensible  by  anyone  who  has  ever  followed  Spraying  Out- 
fits at  work.  Another  1911  improvement  is  a roller  bearing  frictionless  Pump  drive. 


THE  CELEBRATED 

“FripflH”  Hilly-Orchard 

1 1 1C11U  Mode| 

Low-Down,  Short  Turning.  200  Gallons 
Capacity.  Equipped  with  the  Celebrated 
“Friend”  Engine  and  Pump.  Designed  for 
Heavy  Service  in  Hilly  Orchards.  Not  an 
experiment  but  an  established  model.  Ask 
for  catalogue. 


We  call  especial  attention  to  our  Popular, 

Large  Wheeled,  Short  Turning,  Easy  Drawing 
truck.  (Note  the  low  down  mounting,  accessi- 
bility, etc.)  Hundreds  of  our  outfits  are  so 
mounted  and  are  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction, 
platform,  the  engine  covering  (improved),  the  whiffle  trees  and  neckyoke, ' the” tool  box" “etc  —the  most 
complete  outfit  we  have  ever  made.  Nearly  1,000  “FRIEND”  Power  Outfits  are  now  working  nearly 
all  complete  machines,  like  above  illustration.  More  than  250  of  these  new  models  were  sold  last  year 
and  sales  and  deliveries  on  the  1911  machines  are  now  doubling  last  season’s  record.  You 
know  these  new  outfits  Must  Be  All  Right.  We  stand  behind  every  outfit  to  Make  Good  Now 
Don’t  Wait.  First  Come,  First  Served,  throughout  season. 


Disassembled  Pump  Cylinder  and  Valve. 

Note  our  Popular  Propeller  Agitator,  the  Step- 


Fig.  2 


Our  New  Tank  Filler 


is  one  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  the  age. 
Entirely  original  with  us.  Heavy  Auxiliary 
(Pumps  no  longer  needed. 

Have  your  Power  Outfit  equipped  with  one 
of  them. 

Price  Complete  With  Hose  $2522 


THE  “FRIEND” 

Angle,  Double  Ball, 

SHUT-OFF 

Hie  most  Perfect  Shut-Off  on 
the  market.  Hose  hangs  in  a 
Natural  position.  Keeps  opera- 
tor’s Hands  Dry.  Guaranteed  not 
to  leak. 

Positive  in  action. 

Thousands  in  use. 

A Success  for  years. 

Price  $2.00.  Postage  extra,  20c. 
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Saving  Fruit  Crop 
From  Biting  Frost 

(By  James  L.  Hamilton.) 

I will  give  my  experience  in  saving  my 
valuable  crop  of  apples  from  the  late 
frosts  of  last  spring  by  the  smudging 
process,  or  orchard  heating.  I trust  it 
may  be  of  some  benefit  to  fruit  growers. 
I am  satisfied  that  any  fruit  grower  can 
accomplish  similar  results  if  he  will  adopt 
the  same  methods,  use  his  head  and  ap- 
ply good  common  sense  to  the  handling 
of  both  the  utensil  and  the  labor. 

Is  it  possible  that  one  can,  by  any 
method,  out  under  the  operf  sky,  with  the 
ground  soaked  with  water,  and  perhaps 
snowflakes  coming  down,  save  the  tender 
buds  just  setting  for  fruit,  though  the 
mercury  drops  as  low  as  the  twenty 
point? 

It  does  sound  almost  beyond  human 
possibilities,  but  this  has  been  success- 
fully accomplished  and  in  a very  simple 
manner. 

The  season  of  1908  was  looked  forward 
to  for  a bumper  crop,  and  a good  fruit 
spring  followed  a good  fruit  winter  and 
no  trouble  was  anticipated.  But  on  April 
25th,  the  weather  bureau  reported  a cold 
wave  approaching  from  the  northwest. 

I did  some  hard  thinking  for  a few 
hours  and  then  some  hard  work  and  the 
result  was  that  at  8 p.  m.  of  that  day  I 
had  600  California  smudge  pots  of  the 
Frost  Prevention  Company  and  several 
tanks  of  kerosene  oil  (crude  oil  could  not 
be  obtained  that  day)  in  the  orchard. 

Having  provided  one  electric  thermom- 
eter and  four  good  spirit  thermometers, 
all  tested,  I had  placed  one  on  each  side 
of  the  orchard  east  and  west  and  about 
400  feet  from  the  heat  zone,  one  in  the 
east  and  west  edges  of  the  heat  zone  and 


A PLAIN  STATEMENT  OF  FACTS 


Frost  Can  Be  Prevented 


Read  this  Page  and  Learn  How  You  Can  Absolutely 
Insure  Your  Crops  From  Frost  Damage 


The  first  successful  system  of  frost  prevention  was  developed  in 
California,  and  is  marketed  by  the  Frost  Prevention  Co. 

The  inventor  of  this  system  of  frost  prevention  was  in  the  govern- 
ment weather  bureau  for  over  twenty  years.  A careful  study  of  frost 
and  conditions  leading  to  the  forming  of  frost  showed  him  that  the 
only  successful  means  of  preventing  the  formation  of  frost  was  to 
spread  a warm,  uniform  blanket  of  heat  over  the  orchard.  Experi- 
ment showed  that  this  could  be  done  in  the  most  economical  and 
effective  manner  by  a number  of  small  fires  set  one  at  each  row 
intersection.  In  addition  to  a means  of  preventing  frost  some  manner 
of  announcing  the  approach  of  frost  conditions  is  needed.  This  prob- 
lem was  solved  by  an  electric  thermometer.  The  system  as  a whole 
is  known  as 

THE  BOLTON  SYSTEM  OF  FROST  PREVENTION. 

It  was  the  first  successful  system  of  frost  prevention,  and  today 
is  the  only  economical,  scientific  and  certain  method  of  frost  protec- 
tion offered  to  the  farmers  and  growers. 

Many  imitators  have  sprung  up,  and  in  their  efforts  to  confuse 
the  growers  have  resorted  to  many  devices  to  induce  the  purchase  of 
inferior  heaters.  Not  one  of  them  can  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  “A 
System  of  Frost  Prevention.”  Their  claims  are  based  entirely  on  the 
ability  to  heat  a section  of  atmosphere  regardless  of  expense,  labor  or 
injurious  effects  on  the  growing  crop. 


economy  and  removes  the  objection 
often  raised  about  soot  damage  to  the 
fruit  and  blossoms. 

A heater  holding  four  quarts  of  fuel 
costs  20c  each,  f.  o.  b.  the  grower’s 
freight,  station. 

In  more  severe  climates  where  frost 
conditions  rhav  last  IBnger  than  eight 
hours,  a heater  holdina  seven  quarts 
of  fuel  and  burning  twelve  to  fifteen 


THE  THERMOMETER 


hours,  can  be  had  for  26c,  f.  o.  b.  the 
grower’s  freight  station. 

Large  fires  induce  drafts  and  cold 
rushes  of  air.  This  causes  the  forma- 
tion of  frost  in  spots.  The  small  fires 
used  in  THE  BOLTON  SYSTEM  OF 
FROST  PREVENTION  do  not  cause 
these  rushes,  but  form  an  even  blanket 
of  heat  over  the  entire  orchard. 

This  system  of  Frost  Prevention  has 
been  used  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia for  a number  of  years,  and 
always  with  entire  success. 

In  1908  it  was  first  tried  in  Colorado 
and  many  crops  were  saved.  This  is 


about  twenty-five  feet  inside,  and  one  in 
the  center  of  the  heated  area,  and  I made 
it  my  business  to  watch  these  thermom- 
eters and  note  results.  I have  tabulated 
records  of  these  readings  taken  each  hour 
while  burning  the  pots. 

At  5 a.  m.  the  thermometer  outside  the 
heated  zone  read  23  degrees  and  had  been 
that  low  for  two  hours  and  continued  the 
same  until  sunrise. 

At  no  period  of  the  night  had  we  al- 
lowed the  thermometer  to  go  below  29 
degrees  in  the  heated  zone  and  then  for  a 
few  minutes  only,  knowing  that  apple 
blossoms  will  stand  29  degrees  for  an 
hour  without  any  serious  damage. 

I felt  in  the  morning  that  the  crop  was 
safe,  which  was  verified  later.  Twenty- 
five  feet  outside  the  first  row  of  pots, 
Kiefer  pears  on  the  trees,  as  large  as  a 
thimble,  when  crushed  between  the 
thumb  and  finger,  appeared  to  be  half 
ice.  Twenty-five  feet  inside  the  edge  of 
the  heat  zone  Kiefer  pears  felt  warm  and 
pliable  to  the  touch.  The  wood  and  foli- 
age were  still  warm  from  the  little  fur- 
naces and  as  the  sun’s  rays  lit  up  the 
orchard,  dispelling  the  frost,  they  fell  on 
six  hundred  small,  black,  sooty  buckets, 
well  covered,  and  bearing  testimony  of  a 
grim  and  determined  fight  having  been 
made. 

The  fresh  bloom  on  the  trees  and  the 
tender,  tiny  pears  and  apples,  untouched 
by  the  frost,  were  each  a silent  witness 
that  the  ingenuity  of  man,  applied 
through  this  little  utensil,  had  defied  one 
great  force  of  nature  and  had  accom- 
plished the  seemingly  impossible. 

Expert  fruit  growers  examined  the  or- 
chard the  following  day  and  the  gen- 
eral opinion  was  that  this  crop  had 
been  saved,  while  all  the  fruit  for  miles 
about  had  been  ruined. 

I heated  but  ten  acres  of  my  orchard 
and  results  gave  me  a crop  close  to  5,000 
boxes  of  apples,  none  of  which  I have 
sold  for  less  than  $1.50  per  box  for  fancy 
stock.  The  balance  of  the  orchard  pro- 
duced nothing  of  commercial  value. 

As  an  exidence  of  how  fine  the  line  was 
drawn  between  the  heated  and  unheated 
sections,  a row  of  Globe  peach  trees  that 
paralleled  the  first  row  of  pots  and  just 
outside  of  the  heated  zone,  bore  a fair 
crop  of  fine  peaches  on  the  side  of  the 
trees  exposed  to  the  pots,  while  the  oppo- 
site and  unprotected  sides  of  the  trees 
had  no  fruit. 

A more  perfect  and  convincing  demon- 
stration of  the  effectiveness  of  this  meth- 
od of  frost  fighting  would  seem  impossi- 
ble. It  was  so  complete  that  it  will  be 
the  subject  of  a special  bulletin  to  be 
issued  by  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

The  pot  I used  is  known  as  the  Califor- 


Saving  the  Crops  in  Colorado  in  1908 


THE  BOLTON  SYSTEM  OF  FROST 
PREVENTION  is  a carefully  planned 
system  to  absolutely  prevent  frost 
damage,  and  to  do  so  in  an  econom- 
ical and  scientific  manner. 

The  fires  are  of  crude  oil  or  refinery 
residium,  and  are  placed  in  a carefully 
designed  pet  at  every  row  intersec- 
tion. A pot  holding  four  quarts  of 


the  first  instance  of  frost  fighting  in  that  state.  No  denial  of  this  fact  can  be 
made.  Any  statement  that  the  BOLTON  SYSTEM  was  not  the  first  used  and 
the  one  that  saved  the  crop  in  Colorado  in  1908  is  hereby  branded  as  false. 
So  successful  was  the  operation  of  this  system  of  frost  prevention,  that  James 
L.  Hamilton  and  two  associates  bought  the  rights  in  Colorado  and  Utah  for 
$15,000. 

In  1910  the  California  Fruit  Growers’  Exchange,  the  largest  organization  of 
growers  in  the  world,  made  a careful  investigation  of  frost  fighting  methods. 
The  result  was  an  order  for  one  million  Bolton  Heaters,  and  enough  ther- 
mometers  to  supply  its  members. 

In  the  states  of  Washington  and  Oregon  more  heaters  have  been  put  in 
use  by  the  Frost  Prevention  Company  than  all  other  concerns  put  together 
have  sold  in  the  entire  country. 

The  reasons  for  these  successes  are  obvious  to  every  thinking  grower. 

A heater,  burning  eight  hours  on  one  gallon  of  fuel  can  be  bought  for 
20c,  f.  o.  b.  the  grower’s  freight  station. 

A heater  burning  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  on  seven  quarts  of  oil  can  be 
bought  for  26c  f.  o.  b.  the  grower’s  freight  station. 

An  electric  thermometer  that  gives  positive  warning  of  frost  approach 
can  be  bought  for  $22.50  f.  o.  b.  the  grower’s  freight  station. 

When  these  are  installed  and  used  as  directed,  frost  damage  is  absolutely 
prevented.  No  soot  is  formed  to  settle  on  fruits  and  blossoms. 

The  first  cost  is  lower  than  any  so-called  competitor. 

The  cost  of  using  is  one-half  that  of  any  so-called  competitor. 

You  are  sure  of  getting  your  outfits  promptly,  for  factories  have  been 
established  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Chicago,  III.  and  Ham- 
ilton, Ohio. 

With  these  features  so  self  evident,  why  do  you  run  any  chances  of  losing 


nia  oil  pot. 

I consumed  three  thousand  gallons  of 
oil,  burning  the  pots  thirty-two  hours  for 
the  season.  If  I had  used  crude  oil  the 
entire  season  I would  have  saved  my 
crop  with  a fuel  cost  of  about  $125  and 
about  $40  for  extra  labor. 

I no\v  have  the  oil  in  a cement  cistern 
and  with  a rotary  pump  I can  quickly  fill 
a tank  wagon  and  so  carry  the  oil  to  the 
orchard  where  it  is  ready  for  filling  pots. 

I never  expect  to  lose  another  crop  of 

fruit  from  frost. 


THE  HEATER 

fuel  will  burn  eight  hours,  or  over 
•twice  as  long  burning  for  each  gallon 
of  oil  as  its  nearest  competitor.  The 
reason  for  this  long  burning  is  in  the 
soot  burning  device,  a feature  found 
in  Bolton  heaters  only.  All  soot  form- 
ed is  caught  and  thrown  into  the  fire 
to  be  consumed.  This  is  a feature  of 


your  crop  by  frost?  Write  today  and  place  your  order  with 

THE  FROST  PREVENTION  CO. 

Balboa  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

The  Troutman  Orchard  Heater  Company  have  accepted  our  challenge  for  a 
field  competition.  We  expect  to  meet  them  in  the  state  of  Missouri 
this  month.  The  results  of  this  test  will  be  given  next  month. 
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THE  HAMILTON 

Reservoir  Orchard  Heater 


The  Heater  You  Will  Eventually  Use 


Hundreds  of  users  of  orchard  heaters  have  discovered  after  two  years’ 
use  that  many  so-called  “trifles”  are  matters  of  grave  importance,  and 
trifles  only  to  the  pot  manufacturer  that  has  the  existing  defects  in  his 
device.  By  referring  to  testimonial  letters  of  the  users  of  heaters  we 
learn  that  the  essentials  for  successful  out-of-doors  heating  are  about  as 
follows : 

First — A heater  that  will  give  all  the  heat  energy  needed  for  any 
possible  condition  of  weather.  This  means  a small  heat  for  a moderate 
degree  of  frost,  and  also  a large  heat  for  a severe  freeze,  which  also 
means  the  consumption  of  a small  amount  of  oil  for  the  moderate  condi- 
tion and  the  consumption  of  a large  amount  of  oil  for  the  severe  condition. 

Second— The  possibility  of  CONTROLLING  this  heat  so  that  the 
greatest  heat  can  be  delivered  at  the  time  of  greatest  need,  also  the  small- 
est heat  delivered  at  the  time  of  least  need.  Isn’t  this  reasonable  and  is  it 
not  the  principle  on  which  you  heat  your  homes? 

Third — A heater  that  has  sufficient  fuel  capacity  for  an  all  night  burn. 
The  night  refilling  of  small  pots  in  the  mud  and  dark  is  almost  an  impos- 
sibility. It  requires  a large  force  of  men  and  you  may  not  be  able  to 
secure  them.  Small  pots  must  be  filled  to  the  top  all  the  time  or  the 
greatest  heat  cannot  be  secured. 

Fourth — A heater  that  will  hold  the  oil.  If  the  small  pot  has  seams 
you  may  find  one-half  or  one-third  at  least  of  them  empty  when  you  need 
to  fire  them.  This  will  result  in  loss  to  your  crop  and  also  the  loss  of  a 
third  of  your  oil.  Would  this  be  considered  economy  of  oil?  Much  better 
to  have  burned  this  oil  in  a non-leakable  heater  and  saved  the  crop  by 
delivering  a uniform  heat  wave  over  the  entire  orchard. 

Fifth  That  the  Hamilton  Reservoir  Heater  has  saved  crops  under 
conditions  where  round  pots  have  lost.  Why?  Let  us  tell  you  why:  It 

is  a fact  that  any  round  pot  is  much  smaller  at  the  bottom  than  at  the 
top,  and  when  burning  off  the  top  will  give  twice  as  much  heat  as  when 
burning  partially  empty.  The  fire  decreases  fast  as  the  oil  burns  out.  If 


100  round  pots  to  the  acre  will  raise  the  temperature  8 degrees  when  full 
of  oil  they  will  give  but  4 degrees  raise  when  burning  4 to  5 hours.  Should 
you  light  these  pots  with  the  temperature  at  32  it  will  result  in  a raise  to 
40  at  once.  Why  do  you  need  40,  and  is  this  not  a great  waste  in  oil 
consumption?  If  after  bruning  five  hours  the.outside  temperature  falls  to 
24,  your  pots  will  give  you  but  4 degrees  of  raise,  and  therefore  it  will  be 
28  in  your  orchard.  Are  we  right  about  this?  Don’t  take  our  word  for  it. 
Figure  it  out  for  yourself  and  then  refer  to  testimonial  letters  from  users 
of  round  pots  that  give  just  this  result.  It  is  necessary  to  fill  round  pots 
every  hour  and  keep  them  full  all  the  time  to  get  thefr  best  heat,  and  this 
is  not  practical.  In  confirmation  of  this  we  attach  a letter  that  explains 
this  feature. 

We  maintain  without  any  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  Hamilton 
Heater  is  the  only  one  on  the  market  that  meets  all  the  requirements  of 
weather  and  actually  meets  the  grower’s  needs. 

This  heater  will  give  all  the  heat  needed  and  give  it  when  needed, 
and  we  defy  any  round  pot  manufacturer  to  meet  the  condition.  What  is 
needed  and  what  the  grower  is  most  interested  in  is  saving  his  crop,  and 
therefore  the  heater  that  gives  him  the  most  and  best  orchard  heating 
energy  is  the  best  for  him,  and  he  will  soon  lose  sight  of  the  ridiculous 
claims  made  in  newspaper  advertising.  When  a dealer  makes  such  a 
crazy  claim  that  his  pot  gives  50  per  cent  more  heat  for  same  consumption 
of  oil,  it  is  time  to  look  into  his  testimonial  letters  and  see  wherein  any 
of  the  users  of  his  device  have  proven  such  claims.  Should  a pot  burn  all 
air  and  no  oil  it  would  be  a pretty  theory  to  advertise,  but  fruit-growers 
realize  that  there  are  many  serious  problems  connected  with  orchard 
heating,  and  a manufacturer  can  best  conserve  the  interests  of  the  grower 
by  confining  his  claims  to  facts,  as  the  grower  will  find  them  all  out  in 
one  season’s  use  of  the  device. 

Buy  the  best  heater  you  can,  and  it  will  not  prove  any  too  good  for 

you. 


Herewith  two  letters— one  from  a user  of  a round  pot,  and  the  other  a user  of  the  Hamilton.  Draw  your  own  conclusions: 

Read  what  Mr.  McCoy,  of  Palisades,  says: 


In  National  Horticulturist  of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  Mr.  Staib  of  Ne- 
osho, Mo.,  says: 

“I  purchased  300  heaters,  holding  five  quarts  each.  I placed  100  on 
one  acre,  200  on  two  and  one-half  acres,  making  eighty  to  acre  on  last 
plot.  At  half  past  12  that  night  the  thermometer  registered  one  degree 
above  freezing,  and  we  lighted  one-half  the  pots.  At  1 o’clock  it  registered 
one  degree  below  freezing  and  we  lighted  the  balance  of  the  pots.  All  the 
heaters  burned  about  two  hours.  Inside  the  berry  patch  the  thermometer 
registered  two  degrees  below  freezing,  and  outside  the  berry  patch  six 
degrees  below  freezing.  After  3 o’clock  we  refilled  the  pots  for  the  reason 
that  when  they  were  full  they  produced  more  heat.  After  4 o’clock  the 
temperature  outside  the  patch  was  24  degrees,  and  inside  29  degrees  where 
we  had  100  pots  to  the  acre,  and  28  where  we  had  eighty  to  the  acre. 
These  experiments  taught  me  that  I need  125  to  150  pots  to  the  acre  to 
protect  the  bloom  and  the  berries  from  a frost  of  24  degrees  above  zero. 

(Signed)  CHAS.  STAIB. 


Palisade,  Colo.,  Sept.  29th,  1910. 

Mr.  James  L.  Hamilton,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

Dear  Sir: — In  regard  to  orchard  heating,  will  say  that  after  investigating  all 
kinds  of  heaters,  I found  yours  superior  in  every  respect  to  all  others.  In  my 
orchard,  near  Palisade,  1 used  your  heaters  during  the  spring  freeze?  on  six 
different  nights,  and  can  truthfully  say  that  they  are  absolutely  all  right. 

On  one  of  these  nights  I fired  up  at  8 p.  m.  and  burned  until  7 o’clock  the 
next  morning  WITHOUT  RE-FILLING,  and  held  the  temperature  above  32  de- 
grees in  the  orchard  while  the  thermometer  outside  stood  at  24  degrees.  This 
was  in  five-year-old  Elberta  peach  trees  in  full  bloom  and  WITHOUT  ANY 
LEAVES  ON  THE  TREES. 

If  there  is  another  orchard  heater  made  that  can  show  equal  results,  I have 
failed  to  find  it. 

I consider  one  of  the  strongest  points  of  the  Hamilton  Reservoir  Orchard 
Heater  is  the  REGULATING  FEATURE,  for  I am  satisfied  I saved  my  crop  on 
one  occasion  by  the  use  of  this  REGULATING  QUALITY;  we  drew  the  covers 
and  secured  the  fire  we  needed. 

I found  it  was  not  necessary  to  consume  fuel  for  10  degrees  of  frost,  when 
I had  but  2 degrees,  and  on  the  other  hand  if  more  heat  was  needed,  I could  get 
it  IMMEDIATELY. 

I am  satisfied  that  I can  carry  a crop  of  fruit  IN  FULL  BLOOM  SAFELY 
THROUGH  15  to  20  DEGREES  OF  FROST  WITH  THIS  HEATER.  (Signed) 

I used  50  heaters  per  acre.  WAYNE  McCOY. 


Order  Hamilton  Heaters  at  Once.  Early  Orders  will  be  Filled  Early. 

Write  for  our  RED  BOOK  on  Orchard  Heating.  It  will  help  you  in  preparing  to  smudge. 

Hamilton  Orchard  Heating  Co.,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 
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HE  STARK  YEAR  BOOK  for  1911, 
Volume  II,  is  nearing  completion  and  will 
be  ready  for  mailing  about  January  15th. 
Because  of  the  limited  edition  copies  will 
be  sent  only  on  request;  postage  ten  cents. 

The  Stark  Year  Book  for  191 1,  Volume 
II,  is  a practical,  testimonialized,  easy- 

_ to-understand  text  book  for  the  planter 

of  fruit  trees  or  other  products  of  the  nurseryman.  It  is 

understandable  both  to  the  experienced  and  inexperienced  alike.  The 
information  embodied  within  its  covers  is  expert  council;  it  is  the  boiled 
down  essence  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  country  s most 
successful  orchardists  and  scientific  horticulturists* 

Within  its  covers  are  thirty-one  full  page  illustrations  of  fruit  and 
flowers  in  natural  colors,  representing  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  varieties 
and  covering  apple,  crab  apple,  quince,  pear,  peach,  apricot,  cherry,  plum, 
grape,  currant,  raspberry,  blackberry,  gooseberry,  mulberry,  dewberry, 
clematis  and  roses.  The  remaining  eighty-eight  pages  are  devoted  to  de- 
scriptions and  records  of  varieties  and  to  information  on  all  subjects  di- 
rectly related  to  fruit  growing  such  as  planting  and  caring  for  an  orchard, 
pruning,  spraying,  cultivation,  cover  crops,  etc* 

Briefly,  The  Stark  Year  Book  for  1911  is  an  encyclopedia  of  latest, 
dependable,  horticultural  information,  fully  illustrated  both  in  color  and 
in  black. 


Anyone  interested  in  fruit  or  flower  culture  will  find  The  Stark  Year 
1911  of  inestimable  value  and  totally  different  from  any  previously 

literature;  different  because  it  deals  with  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  those  who  a 
engaged  in  fruit  growing  commercially  and  for  home  orchard  purposes;  different  ,,Lcaiisi 
ft  fs  as  beautiful  Is  it  is  instructive;  a book  to  be  kept  for  frequent  reference  and  one  that 
will  adorn  the  library  table  of  any  home. 


It  surpasses  in  amount  of  matter  and  in  illustration  \ olume  I which  came out 
Tanuary  15th,  1910.  The  information  on  tree  and  orchard  care  and  related  subjects  is 
more  complete;  the  work  of  the  printer  is  of  a higher  standard  and  the  whole  book  has 
been  given  a new  dress  from  cover  to  cover.  It  is  a book  that  will  please  you  on  y 
will  value  far  more  than  any  book  of  like  character  you  have  ever  had. 


The  Stark  Year  Book  for  1911  will  be  sent  to  any  interested  person  on  request. 


Postage  ten  cents. 


StarkBros  NurseriesfeOrchards  Go 


Louisiana,  IMissouri,  U;S.A. 
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SPRAYED  VS.  UNSPRAYED  APPLES. 

of  qualify'  * hillside  could  not  be  sprayed.  They  were  off  to  one  side,  and  the  apples  in  the  hat  are  a fair  sam 

the  hat  were  sprayed  and  afforr?Caa the/e  'va?  5luch  damage  by  codling  moth  and  curculio,  The  apples  on  each  side 
p " ^ eci  ana  attord  a marked  contrast  between  sprayed  and  unsprayed  fruit. 


This  is  the  story  of  an  orchard  which 
has  made  a record  for  itself  on  ac- 
count of  its  crop  of  1910.  It  produced 
a crop  which  has  paid  for  the  land, 
and  more,  too.  Until  1910  it  had  never 
paid,  but  will  likely  pay  from  this  time 
forward,  for  it  is  likely  the  trees  will 
have  the  care  they  should  receive. 

This  story  is  also  interesting,  be- 
cause it  involves  an  orchard  planted 
on  a “contract  plan,”  which  was  quite 
popular  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Joseph 
a number  of  years  ago.  In  1897  the 
apple  crop  of  Northwest  Missouri  was 
very  profitable,  and  as  a result  of  that 
season’s  crop  a lot  of  new  orchards 
were  planted.  A company  was  formed 
among  some  business  men  of  >St.  Jo- 
seph, and  an  orchard  was  planted.  The 
stock  of  the  company  was  sold  on 
monthly  payments,  and  the  expense 
was  not  heavy  on  any  one  person.  This 
was  really  a drawback  to  the  company, 
for  no  one  seemed  to  have  enough  in- 
vested to  justify  his  looking  after  the 
orchard  personally,  to  see  that  it  was 
well  cared  for. 

The  orchard  was  a large  one,  and 
corn  was  grown  among  the  young  trees 
to  pay  cost  of  caring  for  the  tract. 
When  the  trees  became  so  large  that 
corn  could  no  longer  be  > grown,  then 
the  trees  were  neglected.  Not  enough 
apples  had  been  borne  to  justify  the 
expense,  the  owners  thought,  and  little 
work  was  done  in  the  orchard.  The 
editor  of  The  Fruit-Grower  visited  the 
orchard  just  after  the  harvest  two 
years  ago,  and  great  piles  of  culls  were 
scattered  through  the  orchard,  the 
fruit  being  scabby  and  wormy.  Enough 
worms  were  bred  there  that  season  to 
infest  an  entire  county. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
pany wanted  to  spray  the  trees,  but 
others  were  unwilling  to  put  up  money 
to  pay  for  the  work.  Accordingly,  the 
work  was  neglected.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  orchard  was  leased  to 
Hunt  Bros.,  who  took  charge  of  the 
orchard  early  in  1910,  and,  who,  there- 
fore, harvested  the  crop  of  the  past 
season. 

This  orchard  is  about  twelve  years 
old,  and  up  to  this  year  has  produced 
but  one  crop  of  apples  that  would  pass 
muster  over  the  counter  of  even  the 
most  impoverished  grocery  store.  Its 
reclamation  is  the  story  of  what  mod- 
ern methods  will  do  for  those  who  will 
abandon  the  traditionary  methods  of 
long  ago. 

The  orchard  was  planted  by  the 
Kenmoor  Orchard  Company  two 
miles  from  Kenmoor,  Mo.,  and  covers 
140  acres  of  the  rolling  hill  lands 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Missouri 
River  at  its  entrance  into  Missouri 
from  the  fertile  fields  of  Kansas.  The 
land  is  very  hilly,  and  the  soil  is  the 
yellow  clay-loam  known  as  loess  soil, 


See  Page  47 


I crop  that  this  Kenmoor  orchard 
might  be  made  to  produce.  Hence 
their  desire  to  attempt  the  growing  of 
a crop  for  their  own  wholesale  trade. 

The  first  action  of  Hunt  Bros,  was 
to  obtain  the  services  of  an  experi- 
enced fruit  grower,  Mr.  F.  L.  Reyn- 
olds, a young  man  who  has  had  sev- 
eral years  experience  in  one  of  the 
large  fruit  sections  of  the  West.  They 
knew  that  to  make  a success  of  the 
venture  that  spraying  would  be  a ne- 
cessity, so  a power  outfit  was  ob- 
tained and  as  soon  as  the  blossoms 
dropped  Mr.  Reynolds  turned  loose 
the  spraying  crew  with  plenty  of  lime- 
sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead.  The 
weather  turned  cold,  and  there  was  a 
fair  chance  for  a loss  of  the  crop  by 
the  cold.  But  a high  wind  set  in  and 
no  injury  whatever  came  to  the  blos- 
soms, except  that  on  the  highest  and 
most  exposed  portions  of  the  orchard 
many  of  the  flowers  were  blasted  by 
the  cold  wind.  In  even  these  locations 
the  Missouri  Pippin  and  Jonathan  car- 
ried through  with  little  injury,  while 
Ben  Davis  and  Gano  set  the  least  fruit. 
In  the  low  sags  of  the  orchard,  especi- 
i ally  on  the  southern  slopes,  the  crop 
set  very  heavy,  and  at  ripening  time 
these  trees  were  severely  broken  by 
their  heavy  load. 


BOXING  APPLES  at  KENMOOR  ORCHARD. 

Fancy  Jonathan  and  Winesap  Apples  were  boxed;  lower  grades  were  barreled. 


an  uncommon  sight  to  see,  in  ravines 
washed  through  this  soil,  roots  of  the 
native  forest  trees  penetrating  to  a 
depth  of  ten  feet  or  more.  This  loess 
soil  is  unequaled  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses by  any  other  soil  in  the  state, 
and  is  without  doubt  exceedingly  well 
adapted  to  tree  growth. 

The  topmost  hill  in  this  orchard  is 
fully  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
general  level  of  the  bottom  lands  along 
the  river,  and  is  therefore  well  pro- 
vided with  air  drainage.  So  perfect  is 
this  air  drainage  that  even  in  the  low- 
est ravines  covered  by  the  orchard 
such  a thing  as  the  loss  of  blossoms 
by  frost  has  never  been  known.  The 
orchard  has  blossomed  regularly  for 
the  past  seven  or  eight  years,  but  in- 
sects and  fungi  have  been  allowed  to 
reap  the  harvest.  Until  this  year  it 
has  never  been  sprayed,  and  has  been 
very  irregularly  cultivated;  the  ground 
being  covered  this  season  by  a crop 
of  weeds  and  grass,  and  in  some  places 
by  a volunteer  crop  of  red  clover,  a 
legume  that  thrives  exceedingly  well 
in  this  soil. 

Ten  per  cent  of  the  trees  in  this 
orchard  are  Jonathan,  10  per  cent 
Winesap,  10  per  cent  Missouri  Pippin 
and  the  remainder  made  up  of  equal 
numbers  of  Ben  Davis  and  Gano,  al- 
though there  are  a few  replants  in 
which  Jonathan  was  exclusively  used. 
All  of  the  varieties  are  planted  in 
double  rows  extending  east  and  west 
across  the  orchard  to  insure  more  per- 
fect pollination. 

It  was  planted  by  a company  which 
had  been  lured  by  large  profits  of  fruit 


be  made  from  the  orchard  if  it  was 
given  the  proper  care,  these  gentle- 
men took  charge  and  started  to  work 
to  make  a profit  out  of  what  had  here- 
tofore been  a losing  venture.  These 
gentlemen  were  business  men,  not 
fruit  growers,  but  still  provided  with 


In  the  region  of  the  Kenmoor 
orchard,  in  fact  throughout  a great 
portion  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  there 
is  a great  prejudice  against  spraying, 
under  the  belief  that  it  injures  the 
fruit.  Missourians  surely  “must  be 
shown,”  and  such  as  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  this  Kenmoor  or- 
chard this  year  were  shown  a wonder- 
ful crop  of  fruit,  and  in  an  orchard 
that  has  borne  the  name  of  a hoodoo. 


BARRELING  APPLES  AT  KENMOOR  ORCHARD. 


an  invaluable  • fund  of  information 
about  the  saleability  of  good  fruit. 
They  have  been  dealing  in  wholesale 
quantities  of  fruit  for  a number  of 
years,  and  believed  that  with  their 
knowledge  of  fruit  markets  they  could 
handle  in  a profit  making  way  any 


But  its  fruit  crop  was  the  result,  pure- 
ly, of  the  two  applications  of  spray 
mixture  (lime-sulphur  and  arsenate  of 
lead)  at  the  right  time.  Heretofore, 
whenever  a crop  had  set  it  has  been 
so  riddled  by  codling  moth,  curculio, 
scab  and  other  fungus  and  insect 
pests  that  even  though  frost  did  not 
carry  off  the  crop  in  the  spring,  so  lit- 
tle of  the  fruit  would  reach  maturity 
in  a merchantable  condition  that  it 


growing  into  a project  that  seemed  to 
assure  immense  returns  in  cold,  hard 
cash.  But  the  company  knew  little 
about  fruit  growing,  and  with  each 
unprofitable  year  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  stockholders  became  less  until  it 
seemed  that  there  was  fair  prospects 
of  the  land  on  which  the  orchard  was 
growing  becoming  a corn  field  in  the 
very  near  future. 

In  March,  1910,  Hunt  Brothers  of 
Hunt  & Meek,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  ob- 
tained a lease  on  the  orchard.  Be- 
lieving that  reasonable  profit  could 


, which  occurs  as  a narrow  strip  form- 
| ing  the  river  hills  across  the  state.  It 
is  a soil  of  great  fertility  and  of  great 
depth.  Into  it  the  tree  roots  can  pen- 
etrate with  utmost  ease,  and  it  is  not 


PPLES  IN  MISSOURI 


Neglected  Orchard  Near  St.  Joseph 
Made  to  Pay  Big  Returns  This  Year 
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was  scarcely  worth  picking.  But  how 
different  this  year. 

Aside  from  an  occasional  codling 
moth  of  the  second  brood  that  might 
have  been  destroyed  by  a third  spray- 
ing, there  was  so  little  unmarketable 
fruit  in  the  orchard  that  the  crop  can 
be  considered  practically  perfect.  But 
here  is  one  very  interesting  thing  that 
demonstrates  emphatically  what  the 
spraying  has  done  for  this  Kenmoor 
orchard.  In  two  places  there  were 
some  trees  that  could  not  be  reached 
by  the  spraying  outfit,  and  were  left 
unsprayed.  These  unsprayed  trees 
carried  a heavy  crop  of  fruit  up  to 
about  mid-summer  and  then  the  un- 
sprayed apples  began  falling  off.  At 
the  time  the  harvest  of  the  sprayed 
crop  began  the  unsprayed  fruit  was 
mostly  on  the  ground  and  what  still 
remained  on  the  trees  was  so  abso- 
lutely worthless  that  not  one  apple 
out  of  a hundred  would  do  to  put  with 
the  poorest  of  the  sprayed  fruit,  the 
small  per  cent  which  Hunt  Bros,  sold 
in  bulk.  The  fruit  on  these  unsprayed 
trees  contained  every  sort  of  pest  ex- 
cept scale  that  is  to  be  found  in  North- 
ern Missouri,  while  the  fruit  on  the 
sprayed  trees  showed  no  sign  what- 
ever of  fungi  except  here  and  there  a 
little  leaf  spot.  Only  an  occasional 
codling  moth  hole  was  observable 
which  in  nearly  every  instance  came 
from  the  second  brood. 

Hunt  Bros,  packed  some  of  this  fruit 
in  boxes,  using  the  jumble  style  of 
packing.  All  of  the  Jonathans  went 
into  boxes  and  only  the  very  best  of 
the  other  varieties.  These  fancy  ap- 
ples are  today  selling  on  the  retail 
stands  in  St.  Joseph  at  5 cents  each. 
Most  of  the  remaining  fruit  was  pack- 
ed in  barrels  in  the  usual  way,  and 
the  best  of  the  culls  were  disposed  of 
in  bulk. 

The  amount  of  waste  was  exceed- 
ingly small  considering  that  there  was 
a harvest  of  about  7,000  barrels,  or 
approximately  fifty  carloads.  Esti- 
mating that  these  apples  brought  an 
average  price  of  $2.75  per  barrel,  the 
two  applications  of  spray  which  Hunt 
Bros,  made  to  this  orchard  resulted 
in  a gross  sales  of  over  $20,000.  This 
is  a nice  little  sum  to  get  from  an 
orchard  that  had  never  produced 
enough  income  to  do  much  more  than 
pay  the  taxes. 

There  are  several  instances  in  the 
Middle  West  where  growers  have 
changed  their  orcharding  methods 


from  the  beaten  paths  of  tradition  to 
modern  practices  and  bettered  not 
only  their  orchards  but  their  pocket- 
books  as  well.  To  get  up-to-date  and 
practice  only  the  best  methods  of  to- 
day is  the  only  way  by  which  fruit 
growers  of  the  Middle  West  can  hold 
their  position  in  the  front  ranks  of 
production. 

Does  Orchard  Heating  Pay? 

Some  are  making  the  plea  that  or- 
chard heating  may  be  all  right,  but 
the  expense  is  too  great  for  the  profits 
derived.  In  fact  some  are  saying  the 
fruit  grower  will  never  do  it.  Let  us 
figure  a little  and  see  just  how  near 
they  are  right.  I am  not  going  to  take 
figures  from  any  orchard  heater  pro- 
moter either.  I have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  orchard  heating  myself, 
and  will  make  my  calculations  from 
my  own  observations,  say  with  a ten- 


sufficient  for  any  grower  to  make  his 
own  estimates.  As  to  cost  of  heaters, 

I have  never  yet  seen  one  that  would 
be  satisfactory  which  could  be  had  for 
much  less  than  45  cents  each,  unless 
tney  were  bought  in  carload  lots.  And 
again,  with  the  cheaper  heaters,  one 
has  to  buy  so  many  more  per  acre 
that  the  first  cost  is  practically  the 
same,  to  say  nothing  of  the  extra 
amount  of  labor  it  takes  with  so  many 
heaters. 

While  the  Grand  Valley  and  Mesa 
County  are  probably  far  ahead  of  any 
other  fruit  section  in  the  United 
States  in  orchard  heating,  when  a man 
comes  here  to  investigate  the  propo- 
sition as  a rule  he  leaves  wondering 
if  he  has  really  learned  anything.  In 
fact,  we  of  this  valley  have  lots  to 
learn  about  orchard  heating.  One 
thing  that  we  must  all  agree  upon, 
and  if  we  don’t  we  ought  to,  is  this: 
When  we  undertake  to  heat  all  out- 


WONDERED WHY 


Found  the  Answer  Was  “Coffee.” 

Many  pale,  sickly  persons  wonder 
for  years  why  they  have  to  suffer  so, 
and  eventually  discover  that  the  drug 
— caffeine— in  coffee  is  the  main  cause 
of  the  trouble. 

“I  was  always  very  fond  of  coffee 
and  drank  it  every  day.  I never  had 
much  flesh  and  often  wondered  why  I 
was  always  so  pale,  thin  and  weak. 

“About  five  years  ago  my  health 
completely  broke  down  and  I was  con- 
fined to  my  bed.  My  stomach  was  in 
such  condition  that  I could  hardly  take 
sufficient  nourishment  to  sustain  life. 

“During  this  time  I was  drinking  cof- 
fee, didn’t  think  I could  do  without  it. 

“After  awhile  I came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  coffee  was  hurting  me,  and 
decided  to  give  it  up  and  try  Postum. 

I didn’t  like  the  taste  of  it  at  first  but 
when  it  was  made  right — boiled  until 
dark  and  rich— I soon  became  very 
fond  of  it. 

“In  one  week  I began  to  feel  better. 

I could  eat  more  and  sleep  better.  My 
sick  headaches  were  less  frequent,  and 
within  five  months  I looked  and  felt 
like  a new  being,  headache  spells  en- 
tirely gone. 

“My  health  continued  to  improve 
and  today  I am  well  and  strong,  weigh 
148  pounds.  I attribute  my  present 
health  to  the  life-giving  qualities  of 
Postum.” 

Read  “The  Road  to  Wellville,”  in 
pkgs.  “There’s  a Reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


OneThousand 

Dollars 

(including  $250.00  First  Prize 
for  a letter  of  not  more  than 
two  hundred  words)  will  be 

paid  for  the  best  explanations  of 

“The  Reasons  Why” 


is  the  largest  Mail- 
Order  Seed  Trade 
in  the  World 

The  cash  will  be  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: First  Prize,  $250.00;  Second 

Prize,  $100.00;  Third,  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Prizes,  $50.00  each;  ten  Sixth 
Prizes  of  $25.00  each  and  ten  Seventh 
Prizes  of  $10.00  each,  followed  by 
thirty  prizes  of  $5.00  each  for  the 
next  best  letters, — making  in  all  fifty- 
five  prizes,  amounting  to  one  thousand 
dollars  ($1000.00). 

0£g~  For  full  particulars  see  page  173  of 
Burpee’s  New  Annual  for  1911  — mailed 
free  upon  application. 


BEN  DAVIS  TREE  AT  KENMOOR  ORCHARD. 

The  man  in  the  picture  is  Mr.  Hunt,  one  of  the  lessees  of  the  orchard. 


acre  orchard.  I would  go  at  it  in  this 
manner : 

800  heaters  at  45c  each $360.00 

3 1200  gal.  storage  tanks,  $50  150.00 
1 wagon  tank 35.00 

1 oil  pump 17.50 

2 oil  pails  at  65c  each 1.30 

6 torches  .' -40 

100  pounds  waste 8-00 

4 000  gallons  oil  at  5c  per  gal..  200.00 


Total  first  cost $762.20 

Now  suppose  we  go  on  for  ten  years, 
for  of  course  we  are  going  to  keep  this 
outfit  always  in  readiness,  and  we 
must  allow  $100  per  year  to  keep  our 
supply  of  fuel.  We  then  have  $900, 
making  a total  expenditure  in  ten 
years  of  $1,662.20,  or  an  average  of 
$166.22  per  year  for  ten  acres.  This 
is  a cost  of  $16.62  per  acre,  making 
the  cost  from  15  to  25  cents  per  tree 
each  year,  depending  on  'the  number 
of  trees  per  acre. 

If  I had  a bearing  orchard  that  I 
did  not  think  would  stand  this  expense 
I would  pull  it  out  and  raise  potatoes 
or  sugar  beets  and  hay. 

Of  course  the  average  promoter  of 
orchard  heaters  will  take  exceptions 
to  these  estimates,  and  of  course  they 
would  not  apply  to  the  cost  of  oil  and 
tanks  in  every  locality. \ But  it  will  be 


doors  it  takes  more  heat  than  we 
thought  for. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  our  grow- 
ers who  pretended  to  heat  their  or- 
chards last  spring  lost  out  because 
they  were  not  prepared  to  go  far 
enough,  and  I want  to  say  right  here 
that  the  promoters  of  different  makes 
of  orchard  heaters  are  largely  to 
blame  for  this. 

Now,  don’t  understand  that  I mean 
through  dishonesty,  but  over-confi- 
dence. It  reminds  me  of  when  Uncle 
Sam  was  going  to  put  down  the  rebel- 
lion in  ninety  days.  I myself  am  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  this  much,  that 
orchard  heating  will  eventually  be  a 
success  to  the  extent  that  it  will  revo- 
lutionize the  fruit  and  vegetable  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States,  and  add 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  value  of  the 
lands  suitable  for  horticultural  work. 
— T.  E.  Fulghum,  Colorado. 

The  movement  towards  better  condi- 
tions in  the  farming  communities  is  re- 
ceiving a great  impetus  in  the  states 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  features  at  the  recent 
Apple  Show  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  was 
the  meetings  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  the  report  of  the  Country  Life  Com- 
mission and  of  ’deas  along  the  same 
i line. 


“The  Leading 
American  Seed  Catalog" 
“Better  Than  Ever”  for  1911 ! 

The  Thirty-Fifth  Anniversary  edition  of 
this  popular  “Silent  Salesman”  tells  the 
plain  truth  about  the  Best  Seeds  that  can 
be  Grown — as  proved  at  our  famous  Ford- 
hook  Farms — the  largest  and  most  com- 
plete Trial  Grounds  in  America.  Hand- 
somely bound  with  covers  lithographed  in 
nine  colors,  it  also  shows,  painted  from 
nature,  on  the  six  colored  plates,  leading 
specialties  in  unequaled  Vegetables  and 
most  beautiful  new  Flowers.  With  hun- 
dreds of  illustrations  from  photographs 
and  carefully  written  descriptions  it  is  A 
Safe  Guide  to  success  in  the  garden  and 
should  be  consulted  by  every  one  who 
plants  seeds,  either  for  pleasure  or  profit. 

We  supply  seeds  each  season  direct  to 
more  planters  than  do  any  other  growers 
— and  yet  we  employ  no  agents,  nor  do  we 
send  out  drummers  to  solicit  orders.  We 
seek  the  trade,  however,  of  all  who  realize 
that  in  seeds  “The  Best  is  the  Cheapest. 
We  would  be  pleased  to  serve  you  and 
shall  gladly  mail  our  complete  new  Catalog 
free  if  you  are  willing  to  pay  a fair  price 
for  Seeds  of  The  Burpee-Quality.  Shall  we 
mail  you  a copy-  If  so,  kindly  name  The 
Western  Fruit-Grower  and  write — Today! 

W.  Atiee  Burpee  & Co. 

Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 

In  celebration  of  our  Thirty-Fifth  Anni- 
versary Year  our  Catalog  presents  several 
New  Features — one  of  which  is  the  follov  - 
ing  unusual  offer — Four  of  the  Finest  New 
Annual  Flowers  “for  a quarter’’ — of  which 
two  can  be  had  only  direct  from  us! 

qe  r'+c  we  will  mail  one  regu- 
rOr  lar  fifteen  cent  packet 

each  of  Burbank’s  most  gorgeously  bril- 
liant New  Fire-Flame  Eschscholtzia  and 
the  magnificently  varied,  gigantic  New 
Burbank  Poppies — both  now  first  intro- 
duced and  described  by  Luther  Burbank 
on  page  125  of  our  Catalog — and  a ten  cent 
packet  each  of  the  unique  New  African 
Golden-Orange  Daisy  (Dimor  photheca 
Aurantiaca)  and  The  Burpee  Blend  for 
1911  of  Superb  New  Fancy  Antirrhinums. 

tSr"  Thousands  throughout  the  world  who 
plant  these  new  flowers  will  surely  re- 
member  with  pleasure  for  months,  tn© 
coming  season,  that  1911  is  the  Thirty- 
Fifth  Anniversary  Year  of  The  Burpee 
Business  in  Quality-Seeds* 1 

For  one  dollar  we  will  mail  fee  sets  ot 
these  “Four  Finest”  New  Flow  3 's— ana  to 
five  separate  addresses — if  sc  directed. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  if  you  are  not 
thoroughly  satisfied,  you  can  have  your 
money  back  any  time  within  the  year— tor 
such  is  the  guarantee  that  goes  with  all 
Seeds  purchased  of 

Burpee,  Philadelphia 

••Our  “Business  is  our  Pleasure” 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


A Spraying  Experience  From 
Pennsylvania 


As  I have  had  several  years  of  ex- 
perience in  spraying  I will  give  you  a 
brief  account  of  our  work.  The  first 
machine  was  a little  hand  sprayer,  to 
stand  in  a bucket  of  water.  The  next 
was  a Field  barrel  pump,  mounted  on 
a sled,  and  operated  by  two  men,  one 
pumping  and  one  directing  the  nozzle. 
This  machine  really  did  excellent 
work,  but  we  sold  it  for  $17.00.  The 
next  was  a Goulds  Monarch,  with  a 225 
gallon  cypress  tank,  mounted  on  a 
wagon.  One  man  pumped,  ope  direct- 
ed the  nozzle  and  one  drove  the  team. 
This  excellent  machine  will  control 
canker  worm  and  codling  moth,  but  it 
is  slow  and  tiresome  work,  and  the 
pressure  cannot  be  gotten  up  very 
high.  i 

I would  say  that  an  eight  acre  or- 
chard would  be  the  most  that  this  ma- 
chine could  care  for.  We  sold  it  for 
$30.00  and  bought  a gasoline  power 
sprayer,  costing  $300.00.  Though  our 
power  sprayer  is  by  no  means  one  of 
the  best  made,  and  in  fact  probably 
is  one  of  the  poorest,  yet  it  does  splen- 
did work.  With  it  we  saved  our  20 
acre  orchard  from  canker  worms  and 
codling  moths  and  had  a magnificent 
crop  of  wormless  Baldwins,  Fallo- 
waters,  Russetts,  Rambos,  Albemarle 
Pippins,  R.  I.  Greenings,  Kings,  Pump- 
kin Sweets  and  Ben  Davis. 

Besides  my  own  orchard  we  sprayed 
for  eight  neighboring  orchardists, 
charging  $12.00  per  day  of  time  spent 
in  spraying,  going  and  coming,  or- 
chard owner  to  furnish  all  things, 
horses,  poisons,  oil,  gasoline  and  labor, 

I furnishing  the  machine  and  myself 
as  director.  All  the  eight  for  whom 
we  sprayed  are  enthusiastic  in  regard 
to  their  investment.  One  experience 
is  so  amusing  that  I will  recount  it. 

While  spraying  for  Mr.  W.  C.,  a 
neighbor  of  his,  a nurseryman,  came 
to  see  the  performance.  Privately  he 
said  to  Mr.  C.,  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
pense: “Billy,  he  is  robbing  you;  I 

wouldn’t  pay  it,  for  it  is  sheer  (rob- 
bery.” But  in  October  this  same  nur- 
seryman came  back  to  see  the  results. 
After  walking  through  the  orchard  and 
looking  at  “Billy’s”  beautiful  big  ap- 
ples, free  from  worms  or  scab,  he  said, 
“Billy,  I haven’t  an  apple  that  is  worth 
a d — . Every  one  is  wormy  and  all 
are  on  the  ground.  And  to  think  that 
I let  him  drive  right  past  my  orchard, 
without  spraying  it,  and  he  could  have 
done  the  whole  job  in  about  two 
hours!”  Looks  as  if  there  is  a job  for 
my  machine  with  that  nurseryman  for 
next  year,  doesn’t  it? 

After  all  these  years  and  all  these 
purchases  of  machinery  for  spraying, 

I believe  our  work  was  of  compara- 
tively little  value  until  I read  Prof. 
Melander’s  article  in  The  Fruit-Grower 
two  or  three  years  ago.  I then  bought 
the  powder  sprayer  and  adopted  his 
method,  somewhat  modified,  and  have 
had  splendid  results.  / 

We  spray  with  arsenate  of  lead,  11  ■ 
pounds  to  a 250-gallon  tank,  and  a 
weak  Bordeaux,  2 pounds  vitriol,  4 
pounds  lime,  50  gallons  of  water.  Of 
course  the  Bordeaux  and  the  arsenate 
are  applied  at  same  time,  but  at  the 
first  spraying,  immediately  after  the 
petals  fall,  we  use  no  Bordeaux.  At 
the  second  spraying,  10  days  after  the 
first,  we  use  the  combined  poisons, 
Bordeaux  and  arsenate.  These  two 
sprayings  effectually  control  scab  and 
worms  for  us.  The  pressure  we  use  is 
120  pounds.  Some  russeting  occurs 
from  even  this  weak  Bordeaux,  and 
some  leaves  turn  yellow  and  drop. 
Professor  Chamberlain  says  this  is  be- 
cause we  dwell  too  long  on  one  tree, 
and  not  because  the  weak  Bordeaux 
is  too  strong.  The  nozzle  we  use  is 
the  Seneca,  made  by  the  Goulds,  at 
Seneca  Falls,  and  it  is  one  of  1*he 
most  powerful  ones  tha!  is  made.  It 
has  two  capacities,  one  for  the  tallest 
trees  and  the  other  for  lower  trees,  i 
and  is  reversible  in  an  instant.  We 
use  bamboo  poles,  and  one  nozzleman 
stands  on  top  of  the  apparatus,  the  : 
other  stands  on  the  ground  where  he 
can  operate  the  engine  and  direct  his 
nozzle  at  the  same  time.  The  third 
man,  an  unskilled  laborer,  drives  the 
team  and  oils  the  engine.  As  before 
mentioned,  our  results  are  practically 
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perfect  and  I believe  that  this  year 
alone  the  $300  machine  has  more  than 
paid  for  itself.  My  pickers  tell  me 
that  when  they  come  to  a branch  that 
was  accidentally  missed  at  one  of  the 
sprayings,  they  can  immediately  tell 
it,  the  apples  being  nearly  all  wormy; 
but  they  find  few  such  omissions,  and 
they  are  either  topmost  boughs  or 
irregular  and  straggling  branches  far 
out  from  the  body  of  the  tree. 

In  spraying  operations  it  is  very 
necessary  to  have  a good,  abundant, 
convenient  supply  of  water.  An  ele- 
vated tank,  kept  full  by  some  kind  of 
power,  wind,  steam  or  gasoline,  with 
rubber  hose  to  fill  and  empty  all  bar- 
rels and  tanks  by  gravity,  the  mixing 
tanks  being  at  different  levels,  and 
the  final  supply  tank  being  elevated 
so  as  to  fill  the  spraying  machine  in  a 
moment  through  a two-inch  hose,  with 
a roof  over  all  to  protect  the  poisons 
and  to  shelter  the  machinery  through- 
out the  year,  would  be  the  ideal  equip- 
ment. Then,  with  a man  at  the  spray 
house  to  mix  while  the  outfit  crew  of 
three  men  are  in  the  orchard  spray- 
ing, the  job  of  spraying  would  be  less 
tedious,  disagreeable,  laborious  and 
costly.  J.  C.  M.  JOHNSTON. 

Lawrence  Co.,  Pa. 


Death  in  Cabbage  Leaves. 

Now  that  the  season  of  storing  in 
cellars  has  come,  men  of  science  are 
again  sounding  the  warning  note 
against  the  cabbage.  Don’t,  don’t  al- 
low them  to  rot  and  remain  in  the 
cellar,  polluting  the  air  and  furnishing 
a soil  for  the  propagation  of  diph- 
theria baccilli.  The  physician  who,  on 
being  called  to  treat  two  diphtheria 
patients  in  the  same  family,  demanded 
permission  to  vist  the  cellar,  was  ask- 
ed what  he  expected  to  find  there,  and 
answered,  “Cabbages,  madam;  cab- 
bages every  time,”  shocked  an  entire 
community  into  an  inspection  of  the 
cellars,  which  resulted  in  arresting 
the  spread  of  the  dread  disease. 

The  family  doctor  who  knows  will 
admit  that  there  is  nothing  so  fertile 
in  the  production  of  diphtheria  germs 
as  cabbage  leaves  if  allowed  to  decay, 
unless  it  be  an  open  well  infested  by 
slugs  and  fish  worms.  This,  however, 
common  sense  will  teach  us  to  fear; 
but  many  have  no  precedent  with 
which  to  establish  a righteous  dread 
of  the  deadly  cabbage  leaf.  Decaying 
vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  germ  pro- 
ducers and  should  be  carefully  re- 
moved as  fast  as  they  appear;  but  the 


cabbage  leaves  especially  are  precur- 
sors of  disease  when  allowed  to  re- 
main and  decay. — Maude  E.  S.  Hymers 
in  House  and  Garden. 

it  it 

Early  Apples  Profitable. 

Mr.  John  G.  Hitz,  a Fruit-Grower 
subscriber,  living  at  Madison,  Ind.,  re- 
cently called  on  us,  and  told  us  of  their 
success  in  growing  early  apples.  Five 
acres  of  Yellow  Transparent  apple 
trees  brought  $2,100  in  1910,  the  crop 
amounting  to  1,600  bushels,  which  sold 
at  $1.75  a bushel,  besides  freight  and 
commission. 

Mr.  Hitz  says  that  their  apples  are 
packed  in  bushel  baskets  with  slatted 
tops;  the  top  layer  is  faced,  and  the 
baskets  present  a most  attractive  ap- 
pearance. Most  of  the  apples  went  to 
Indianapolis,  and  yet  sometimes  more 
distant  markets  are  used,  and  the 
fruit  carries  perfectly  where  it  has 
been  carefully  handled. 

By  the  way,  the  use  of  bushel  bas- 
kets as  a package  for  shipping  both 
apples  and  peaches  is  increasing,  and 
it  bids  fair  to  become  even  more  pop- 
ular as  its  merits  become  better 
known. 
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IME  - SULPHUR  REPORTS 

Its  Use  as  a Fungicide  Gives  Generally 
Satisfactory  Results  in  All  Sections 


In  the  December  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  were  several  questions  con- 
cerning the  use  of  lime-sulphur  as  a 
spraying  mixture.  These  questions 
were  representative  of  a great  list  of 
the  same  kind  which  have  reached 
this  office  during  the  past  year.  In 
compiling  the  replies  which  have  come 
in  from  our  readers  and  correspond- 
ents the  fact  is  very  noticeable  that 
lime-sulphur,  either  commercial  or 
home-made,  has  come  into  very  gen- 
eral use,  both  among  commercial  or- 
chardists  and  experiment  stations. 

As  a fungicide  for  controlling  scab 
and  brown  rot  on  peaches  it  has  quite 
uniformly  given  better  results  than 
the  copper  sprays.  In  controlling  ap- 
ple scab,  however,  an  application  be- 
fore growth  begins  has  not  given 
equally  good  results  in  all  cases.  Some 
found  it  did  control  the  disease,  others 
got  no  results.  Prof.  H.  L.  Price, 
of  the  Virginia  Experiment  Station, 
speaking  in  this  connection,  says  “It 
seems  to  me  that  the  whole  subject  is 
up  in  the  air  and  that  we  need  thor- 
ough and  painstaking  comparative 
tests  of  the  various  brands  of  commer- 
cial lime-sulhpur  solution  in  order  to 
determine  its  real  value.  Even  when 
this  is  done,  we  have  no  guarantee 
that  any  particular  brand  will  remain 
the  same  from  year  to  year.  Certainly 
the  standardization  of  commercial 
lime-sulphur  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant problems  of  the  grower  to- 
day.” 

Lime-sulphur  has  not  proven  a sat- 
isfactory remedy  for  apple  bitter  rot, 
when  compared  to  Bordeaux  mixture. 
As  a means  of  controlling  the  green 
aphis,  experience  is  somewhat  vari- 
able. Mr.  W.  M.  Scott,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  states  that 
when  used  “for  apple  scab  it  appar 
ently  destroyed  only  a small  percent 
age  of  the  apple  aphis,  but  the  treat- 
ment might  have  been  more  success- 
ful had  the  insects  not  been  well  pro- 
tected by  the  curled  leaves.”  Pro- 
fessor Quaintance  states  that  it  would 
appear  that  the  use  of  the  well  cooked 
wash  of  the  20-15-50  formula,  as  a win- 


ter spray,  will  destroy  most  of  the 
aphis  eggs,  though  it  will  not  by  any 
means  completely  free  the  trees.  Max- 
imum good  would  come  from  spraying 
in  early  spring  to  destroy  any  young 
insects  which  might  have  escaped. 

In  the  report  of  the  Canadian  Hor- 
ticulturist it  is  noted  that  “An  experi- 
ment was  conducted  in  the  spring  of 
1909  to  determine  what  effect  the  iime- 
sulphur  wash  had  on  the  eggs  of  the 
apple  aphis.  Three  rows  of  young 
nursery  trees,  each  85  feet  long  and 
badly  infested  with  eggs,  were  sprayed 
on  May  8 with  the  Niagara  brand  of 
lime-sulphur  diluted  in  the  proportion 
of  1 gallon  to  11  gallons  water.  Other 
rows  were  left  unsprayed  for  compari- 
son. As  far  as  could  be  determined, 
the  lime-sulphur  did  not  destroy  any 


season  that  when  either  commercial 
or  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  was  used  in 
combination  with  arsenate  of  lead 
there  was  less  foliage  injury  than 
when  either  was  used  alone.” 

Prof.  Ernest  Walker,  Arkansas  Ex- 
periment Station,  Fayetteville,  Ark., 
says,  "I  have  been  using  the  self-boiled 
lime  and  sulphur  for  two  seasons  for 
controlling  brown-rot  on  peaches,  us- 
ing the  10-10-50  formula.  The  results 
are  abundantly  satisfactory.  The 
brown-rct  was  controlled  perfectly  on 
peach  trees  while  trees  beside  them 
unsprayed,  including  plums,  had  the 
fruit  drop  and  was  wholly  destroyed. 
This  wash  spots  the  fruit  with  a whit- 
ish sediment  but  this  is  better  than 
rotted  fruit. 

“A  friend  who  had  some  25  or  30 
peach  trees  in  his  home  lot  two  years 
ago  reported  that  he  was  losing  the 
fruit  by  a brown-rot  and  that  it  was 
falling  off  badly  and  asked  if  I had 
any  material  which  I could  supply  him 
that  would  stop  the  trouble.  I had  on 
hand  a supply  of  commercial  lime  and 


THE  WAY  OUT. 

From  Weakness  to  Power  by  Food 
Route. 

Getting  the  right  start  for  the  day’s 
work  often  means  the  difference  be- 
tween doing  things  in  wholesome  com- 
fort, or  dragging  along  half  dead  all 
day. 

There’s  more  in  the  use  of  proper 
food  than  many  people  ever  dream  of— 
more’s  the  pity. 

“Three  years  ago  I began  working 
in  a general  store,”  writes  a man,  and 
between  frequent  deliveries  and  more 
frequent  customers,  I was  kept  on  my 
feet  from  morning  till  night. 

“Indigestion  had  troubled  me  for 
some  time,  and  in  fact  my  slight 
breakfast  was  taken  more  from  habit 
than  appetite.  At  first  this  insuffi-  ! 
cient  diet  was  not  noticed  much,  but 
at  work  it  made  me  weak  and  hungry 
long  before  noon. 

“Yet  a breakfast  of  rolls,  fried  foods 
and  coffee  meant  headaches,  nausea 
and  kindred  discomforts.  Either  way 
I was  losing  weight  and  strength, 
when  one  day  a friend  suggested  that 
I try  a Grape-Nuts  breakfast.’ 

“So  I began  with  some  stewed  fruit, 
Grape-Nuts  and  cream,  a soft  boiled 
egg,  toast  and  a cup  of  Postum.  By 
noon  I was  hungry  but  with  a healthy, 
normal  appetite.  The  weak,  languid 
feeling  was  not  there. 

“My  head  was  clearer,  nerves  stead- 
ier than  for  months.  Today  my  stom- 
ach is  strong,  my  appetite  normal,  my 
bodily  power  splendid  and  head  always 
clear.” 

Read  “The  Road  to  Wellville,”  in 
pkgs.  “There’s  a Reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


INSIDE 

INFORMATION 

"Owing  to  the  high 
'*!  price  of  cotton  a 
great  many  over- 
alls are  now  being 
made  of  light 
weight,  inferior 
materials.  In 

nrz 

OVERALLS 

you  get  the  same 
cloth,  careful 
workmanship  and 
size  you  did  two 
years  ago.  Do  not 
accept  any  gar- 
ment just  as  good. 
Insist  on  Fitz’s. 
Bornham-Hanna-Muager 
DRV  GOODS  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo 


Hawkeye 

Tree  Protectors 

Give  dollars  worth  of  protection  at 
a fraction  of  a cent  cost.  Don’t 
take  a chance  with  your  young 
trees.  One  rabbit  will  kill  many 
in  a single  night.  Protect  yours 
with  Hawkeye,  the  protector  that 
rabbits,  mice  and  other  tree  gnaw- 
ers can’t  gnaw  through— the  pro- 
tector that  protects  against  cut 
worms  and  prevents  trees  becom- 
ing skinned  or  bruised  by  cultivator 
or  lawn  mower. 

Hawkeye  tree  protectors  are  elm 
veneer  chemically  treated.  They 
are  easily  applied  to  the  trees  and 
will  last  until  the  tree  is  beyond 
the  need  of  protection. 

The  valu  e of  one  tree  is  more  than 
all  the  Hawkeye  tree  protectors  you 
need  will  cost  you.  Send  us  your 
order  before  some  of  your  trees  are 
killed— you’ll  regret  it  if  you  wait 
until  too  late. 

Price  in  lots  of  100 1 cent  apiece 

Price  in  lots  of  1000 K cent  apiece 

Burlington  Basket  Company 

114  Main  Street.  Burlington.  Iowa 

G.  M.  WESTLAND,  Wenatchee,  Wash, 

State  Agent  for  Washington. 


Wanted — One  prominent  nurseryman  to  act  as  exclu- 
sive agent  in  each  state  of  the  Union.  To  such  we  will 
make  prices  and  terms  that*  will  make  the  Hawkeye 
Tree  Protector  a profitable  proposition.  Our  agents' 
names  will  appear  in  our  ads  in  all  the  prominent  fruit 
growers’  papers.  There  is  money  in  it  for  you.  Write 
us  at  once.  Burlington  Basket  Co.,  Burlington,  Iowa. 


DavisWireFruitTree 

PROTECTOR 

is  made-  about  18  inches  high,  4 
inches  in  diameter,  and  protects 
trees  against  rabbits.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  in  use  in  all  parts  of 
the  U.  S.  Cheap;  lasts  years. 
Write  for  prices  to 

JOHN  W.  DAVIS,  JR., 
Clarksville,  - Missonrl. 


ELECTRIC 

Low  Down  Hand/Wa§on 


BRANCH  OF  MISSOURI  PIPPINS  IN  KENMOOR  ORCHARD. 


of  the  eggs;  the  insects  appeared  to 
be  as  abundant  after  they  were  hatch- 
ed on  the  sprayed  as  on  the  unsprayed 
trees.” 

As  a means  of  controlling  brown  rot 
of  peaches  lime-sulphur  seems  to  have 
given  greater  protection  than  any  oth- 
er fungicide  that  has  been  used,  not 
only  preserving  the  fruit  from  loss  by  j 
this  fungus,  but  in  causing  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  damage  to  the  foliage. 
Mr.  Paul  Evans,  Mt.  Grove,  Mo.,  says, 
“We  have  used  both  commercial  and 
self-boiled  lime-sulphur  for  the  control 
of  brown-rot  of  peaches.  There  is 
probably  little  difference  in  the  ef- 
ficiency of  these  two  mixtures  when 
the  commercial  mixture  is  used  suffi- 
ciently dilute  to  reasonably  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  serious  injury.  It  is 
our  opinion  that  the  proper  treatment 
of  brown-rot  should  consist  of  two 
sprayings  with  arsenate  of  lead  alone 
for  curculio,  followed  by  another  one 
or  two  applications  if  necessary  of  the 
lead  arsenate  added  to  lime-sulphur. 
We  have  never  used  the  commercial 
lime  sulphur  on  peaches  without  vary- 
ing degrees  of  injury  resulting,  ranging 
from  slight  shot-holing  of  the  leaves 
to  almost  complete  defoliation  of  the 
trees.  This  of  course  would  depend 
on  the  strength  of  the  mixture.  It 
was  our  observation  during  the  past 


sulphur  and  offered  to  give  him  suf- 
ficient to  spray  his  trees,  but  told  him 
that  there  was  a chance  of  injuring  the 
trees.  He  expressed  a willingness  to 
kill  the  trees  if  necessary  to  control 
the  trouble.  I suggested  his  using  1 
part  to  75  of  water,  applied  thorough- 
ly. A few  days  elapsed  and  he  re- 
turned, saying  that  ‘that  dope  did  the 
business.  The  rotting  has  stopped 
completely.’  I found  he  had  used  a 
tea  cup  to  do  his  measuring  with.  In- 
stead of  using  1 part  to  75  of  water  as 
I had  suggested,  he  had  used  a 
strength  of  about  1 to  120  as  I figured 
it  out  from  his  manner  of  measuring.” 
Prof.  Laurenz  Green,  Iowa  Experi- 
ment Station,  Ames,  Iowa,  says  that 
he  used  both  commercial  and  home- 
made lime-sulphur  in  their  grape 
spraying  work  during  the  past  sum- 
mer. These  were  used  at  dilutions  of 
1-50,  1-75  and  1-100.  The  self-boiled 
mixture  was  made  by  using  the  8-15-50 
formula.  These  mixtures  used  in  the 
above  named  strengths  on  grapes  at 
Council  Bluffs,  without  exception,  in- 
jured the  foliage  very  seriously.  Where 
the  lime-sulphur  was  applied  early  in 
the  spring  for  two  applications  and 
then  omitted  later  in  the  season  no  in- 
jurv  resulted.  Applications  begun  in 
the  middle  of  the  summer  and  contin- 
ued were  without  exception  injurious. 


The  only  wagon  for  hauling  manure  stone.  f odder 

ffrain  etc.  Saves  thousands  of  high  lilts,  saves 
horse’  flesh,  avoids  rutting.  Makes  an  end  of  tire 
setting  and  repairs.  This  wagon  will  last  a 
tion  ^Electric  Steel  Wheel  Wagons  don  t break 
down.  Write  for  book  and  see  why. 

Make  Your  Old  Wagon  Over 

-^5^,  use  your  old  running  gears,  we’ll 
supply  Electric  Steel  Wheels  to 
fit.  All  heights,  all  tire  widths. 
Wagon  better  than  ever  by  simply 
buying  wheels.  Let  us  prove  it. 
Address  ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.. 

Box  57  Quincy.  Ill* 


I Electric 

Steel  Wheels 


^ WITTE  ENGINES® 


[Gas — Gasoline — Distillate^. 

I Cheapest  and  best  power  known.  Av- 
I erage  cost  one  cent  per  horse  power 
I per  hour.  A superior  standard  of  ' 

I construction  saves  time,  fuel 
I and  repairs.  We  ref er  you  to 


I thousands  of  satisfied  cus- 
1 tomers.  High  grade  en- 
I pines  our  specialty 
I for  25  years. 


\\WM 


who  want  the 
_ best.  We  fur 
i®  / nish  any  size  o 
style;  hopper  jack 
et  or  water  tank  type 
We  ship  promptly.  Ev 
erything  is  complete 
Our  prices  are  right 
Inducements  to  intro- 
duce  in  new  localities 
Write  for  catalog,  stat 
ing  size  wanted. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

1633Qakland  Are.,  Kansas  Clt^^o. 


CUT  ICE 


With  the  Dorich  Double  Row 
Ice  Plow.  We  guarantee  it  will 
cut  more  than  20  men  sawing  by 
hand.  Cakes  are  cu  t uniform, 
of  any  size  and  thickness.  One 
man  and  a horse  will  cut  more  ice  i n 
a day  than  the  ordinary  farmer  or  dairy- 
man can  use.  You  can  cutfor  others  and 
make  the  price  of  our  plow  in  two  days’  use. 

Ask  for  catalogue  and  introductory  prices. 

JOHN  DORSCH  & SONS,  258  5t.,  Milwaukee, 
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This  would  indicate  that  weather  con- 
ditions had  a great  deal  to  do  with  the 
injury  from  the  lime-sulphur  solution. 
The  grapes  were  later  and  the  berries 
smaller,  as  well  as  a smaller  yield  in 
plots  sprayed  with  lime-sulpnur  than 
where  Bordeaux  mixture  was  used. 

It 

Experience  of  Practical  Grower. 

You  ask  for  experience  in  using  com- 
mercial lime-sulphur  as  a summer 
spray.  We  used  Hex  lime-sulphur  as 
a summer  spray  on  an  orchard  of 
Rhode  Island  Greenings,  where  the 
trees  are  of  large  size  and  nearly  40 
years  old,  and  which  has  been  infested 
with  San  Jose  scale  for  a number  of 
years.  We  have  used  commercial 
lime-sulphur  as  a fall  and  spring  spray 
for  some  time  to  control  the  scale,  but 
have  never  been  able  to  keep  the  fruit 
from  being  more  or  less  specked  with 
scale  until  this  year.  We  made  the 
usual  application  of  lime-sulphur  be- 
fore buds  opened  at  rate  of  1 to  9. 
After  the  blossoms  fell  applied  Rex 
lime-sulphur  at  rate  of  1 to  30,  apply- 
ing at  same  time  arsenate  of  lead  2 
pounds  to  50  gallons  of  the  mixture. 
No  burning  of  the  foliage  resulted 
from  this  application,  in  fact  tne 
foliage  soon  turned  a dark  green  color 
and  seemed  to  have  been  benefited. 
About  four  weeks  after  this  we  spray- 
ed again,  using  practically  the  same 
formula  as  before.  Some  of  the  ap- 
ples were  then  as  large  as  walnuts. 

No  injury  resulted  to  the  foliage 
after  this  spray  excepting  a small  por- 
tion of  the  orchard  where  the  foliage 
was  wet  from  a shower  when  we  be- 
gan to  spray.  Here  quite  a portion  of 
the  leaves  soon  turned  yellow  and 
dropped.  A very  heavy  drop  of  apples 
occurred  soon  after  this  second  spray- 
ing, but  this  also  occurred  in  orchards 
where  no  lime-sulphur  had  been  used 
at  all,  so  it  is  not  certain  whether  the 
spraying  caused  the  drop  or  not.  In 
regard  to  russeting  of  fruit,  about  one- 
half  of  the  fruit  was  russeted  more  or 
less,  but  the  Greening  is  very  liable 
to  russeting  and  we  are  quite  sure  that 
two  applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture 
would  have  caused  a much  greater  in- 
jury. 

The  most  prominent  feature  brought 
out  from  this  new  spray  was  noticed 
when  we  came  to  barrel  the  apples. 
Although  the  summer  was  quite  dry 
and  very  favorable  for  the  increase  of 
scale,  we  did  not  have  a peck  of  ap- 
ples out  of  850  barrels  that  showed 
any  scale  marks. 

As  noted  at  the  beginning,  we  have 
never  before  been  able  to  keep  the 
scale  from  marking  more  or  less  of 
the  fruit,  although  we  have  kept  it  in 
check  by  the  fall  and  spring  applica- 
tions. Although  not  fully  proven,  our 
conclusion  is  that  the  summer  spray 
at  1 to  30  had  quite  an  influence  in 
destroying  the  young  scale  even  at 
this  dilute  proportion.  Orchardists 
who  have  used  this  spray  this  summer 
through  New  York  state  are  unani- 
mous in  praising  its  merits,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  another  season  will 
see  it  used  almost  exclusively  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture.  W.  A.  BASSETT. 

New  York. 


SHARPEN  YOUR  TOOLS 


Mail  the  Couponfoi 
full  explanation  of 
our  great  ten  days’ 
free  trial  offer 


AT  MY  EXPENSE 


I will  send  you  a Harman  Special 
Alectride  Farm  Tool  Grinder,  with  ten  Genuine 

Grinding  Attachments,  right  to  your  farm  for  an  obsolutely 
free  trail  lasting  ten  days. 

I will  guarantee  that  this  Grinder  will  llOt  draw  the  temper  from  steel. 
I don’t  want  you  to  send  me  any  money — not  a cent.  I Want  to  make 

yon  an  offer  so  liberal  that  you  simply  cannot  afford  to  refuse 

it.  I will  give  you  the  use  of  this  magnificent  outfit  for  ten  days  absolutely 
FREE  no  red  tape,  no  papers  to  sign,  no  obligations  of  any  nature.  Just  get 
the  outfit,  use  it  ten  days  just  as  though  it  were  your  own.  onycur  own  work, 
sharpen  your  sickles,  plowshares,  cultivator  shovels,  scythes,  axes — anything 
that  is  dull  then,  if  you  wish,  return  it  to  meat  my  expense. 

Now,  I want  to  tell  you  why  I am  making  this  offer 

We  know  that  every  progressive,  up-to-date  farmer  realizes  the  advan- 
tage of  always  having  sharp,  bright  tools  to  work  with.  You  know  how  much  work 
can  be  done  with  tools  which  are  always  in  good  condition.  You  know  how  much  eas- 
ier your  work  is  and  how  much  longer  your  tools  last.  You  know  all  these  things  and 
yet — you  DO  sometimes  work  with  dull  tools,  don’t  you  ? I want  to  prove  to  you 
that  you  can  easily  keep  all  your  farm  tools  in  good  condition,  all  the  time,  with  this 
wonderful,  simply  wonderful,  outfit  which  I send  to  you  free. 

Genuine  Alectride 


MACHINES  IN 


5 Sickle  Grinding  Wheel  (Improved) 

5 Fine  Grinding  Wheel  (Improved) 

: Coarse  Grinding  Wheel  (Improved) 

; Harman  Special  Oil  Stona  (Improved) 
* Saw  Gummer  (Improved) 
i Sickle  Holding  Attachment 
i Scythe  Stone  (New) 
i Harman  Special  Razor  Hone  (New) 

» Disc  Grinding  Attachment  (New) 

5 Tool  Rest 


(Hard  Enough \ 
to  Scratch  I 
the  Diamond/ 


Grinder-  NOT  an  Emery  Wheel 


APf?  Alectride  is  the  most  wonderful  abrasive  in  the  world,  even  harder  than  the  diamond.  It  is  really  manufactured  precious  stones,  for  it  5s  made 
ot  tne  very  same  substances  which  go  to  make  up  the  sapphire  and  ruby.  Alectride  is  the  most  perfect  grinding  substance  known.  It  is  just  as 
muen  naraer  than  emery  as  emery  is  harder  than  chalk.  A grinding  wheel  made  entirely  of  pulverized  South  African  Diamonds  would  not  grind 
one  bit  better  or  faster  than  the  genuine  Alectride  wheels  which  we  furnish  with  this  superb  machine. 

Alectride  is  manufactured  in  the  most  terrific  heat  that  man  has  been  able  to  produce.  A heat  so  great  that  it  will  actually  bum  up  a com- 
mon  bnck  like  so  much  gunpowder.  And  in  this  incomparable  heat  is  produced  Alectride.  It  Is  the  heat  in  which  the  worlds  were  formed.  Every 
one  or  the  beautiful  lrridescent,  needle-like  crystals  is  so  hard  that  it  will  actually  scratch  the  diamond  itself.  It  is  these  crystals  which  are  crushed 
up  and  made  into  the  grinding  wheels.  It  is  these  INCONCEIVABLY  HARD  AND  SHARP  CRYSTALS  which  cut  through  the  hardest  steel  more 
easily  than  the  finest  emery  wheel  will  cut  through  soft  copper 


ft 

Lime  and  Sulphur  as  a Substitute  for 
Bordeaux  Mixture. 

(Excerpts  from  a paper  by  D.  E. 
Eicher  of  Springdale,  Ark.,  before  the 
Arkansas  State  Horticultural  Society. 
Report  of  1910.) 

It  is  my  opinion  that  too  much  Bor- 
deaux or  the  drenching  which  is  rec- 
ommended by  some  authorities  is  in  a 
large  measure  responsible  for  Bor- 
deaux injury.  The  best  sprayed  or- 
chards I have  seen  the  past  season  had 
the  most  russeted  fruit. 

Since  our  fruit  is  shipped  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  to  all  parts, 
and  competition  conditions  are  becom- 
ing sharper  each  year,  we  must  pro- 
duce the  best  quality  possible,  and  if 
Bordeaux  causes  injury,  or  a serious 
defect,  and  if  it  is  possible  to  substi- 
tute with  a spray  material  which  gives 
as  good  results  in  fighting  fungus  dis- 
eases, it  certainly  behooves  the  fruit 
grower  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  such 
a material. 

In  the  last  few  years  much  work  has 


Saves  Time— Effort— Money 

You  do  the  same  work  in  two  minutes  on  an  Alectride  wheel  that  would  take  you  at  least  a 
half  an  hour  to  do  on  a grindstone,  and  do  it  better.  And  you  can  operate  The 
Harman  Special  Farm  Tool  Grinder  for  half  an  hour  with  less  effort  than 
would  be  required  in  running  a grindstone  for  two  minutes.  Alectride  will 
grind  25  times  faster  than  the  grindstone  and  8 times  faster  than  the  emery  wheel. 

SEND  THIS 
FREE  COUPON 

Remember  10  Days  Free  Trial  ^jarman  supply  co. 


Lasting— Binding— Guarantee 

Alectride  wheels  are  so  much  harder  than  the  hardest  steel 
that  no  amount  of  grinding  seems  to  have  the  slightest  effect  on 
them.  Alectride  will  cut  the  biggest  steel  file  you  have  in  two  in  five  sec- 
onds. We  give  a lasting,  binding  guarantee  with  every  tool  grinder. 

Alectride  WILL  NOT 

draw  the  Temper  From  Steel 

Alectride  wheels  will  positively  not  draw  the  temper  of 
the  finest  tool.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  Alectride 
does  not  heat  the  article  which  is  being  ground  as  does 
an  emery  wheel  or  grindstone.  Alectride  cuts  and  cuts 
quickly — so  quickly  the  steel  does  not  have  time  to  1 eat. 


Send  Coupon  Today  and  Get  Our  Grinding  Tool  I 
Catalog  FREE.  Also  our  free  booklet  explaining  all  _ 
about  Alectride,  newest  and  the  most  wonderful  grind-  I 
ing  substance  known. 

Don’t  wait  a minute.  Send  the  free  coupon  today  ■ 
and  post  yourself  on  this  wonderful  offer.  Learn  all  M 
about  the  Harman  Special  AlectrideFarm  Tool  Grinder.  ■ 
Sharpen  every  dull  tool  on  your  place  positively  free.  I 

We  let  you  keep  the  machine  for  10  days,  and  then  B 
if  you  wish,  send  it  back  at  our  expense.  But  mail  | 
the  coupon  today  and  get  our  free  booklets  and  circu- 
lars, and  get  our  FREE  trial  request  blank  There  is  I 
no  obligation.  SEND  THE  FREE  COUPON  NOW.  ■ 

HARMAN  SUPPLY  CO.  1 

160  Harrison  St..  Dept.  3321,  Chicago  I 


Dept.  3321, 160  Harrison  St,  Chicago 

Without  any  obligations  on  me  please  send  me  FREE  your 
catalog  explaining  your  Alectride  Farm  Tool  Grinder,  also  full  par- 
ticulars of  your  ten  days’  FREE  trial  offer,  also  the  interesting 
story  of  Alectride. 


NAME 


ADDRESS . 


No  letter  Is  necessary;  jnst  send  the  coupon 


been  done  along  the  line  of  securing  a 
wash  that  would  serve  the  purpose 
without  the  objectionable  features.  1 
believe  that  such  a preparation  has 
been  found  in  sulphur  and  lime  wash. 
This  was  originally  a sheep  dip  and 
later  was  used  as  a specific  for  scale 
insects,  and  now  for  some  time  has 
been  recommended  as  the  most  effi- 
cient remedy  for  the  San  Jose  scale 
and  the  oyster-shell  bark  louse. 

It  has  been  proven  that  a winter 
spraying  is  very  destructive  to  those 
insects  that  place  their  eggs  on  the 
bark,  of  which  the  common  apple  aphis 
is  one.  It  is  destructive  to  the  root 
form  wooly  aphis  and  to  the  bud  moth, 
and  it  has  . some  preventive  value  for 
such  insects  as  the  flat-head  borer 
and  other  trunk  borers.  As  a fungi- 
cide it  is  widely  used  for  mildew  and 
peach  leaf  curl.  For  pear  and  apple 
scab  it  has  a very  decided  advantage 
over  Bordeaux  mixture. 

The  Oregon  Experiment  Station,  at 
Corvallis,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
A.  B.  Cordlev,  has  probably  done  more 
than  any  station  in  the  United  States 
in  the  line  of  experimenting  with  lime 
and  sulphur  as  a summer  wash  in  com- 
parison with  Bordeaux.  They  have 


carried  on  this  work  for  the  past  three 
years,  and  each  season’s  work  has 
shown  a decided  improvement  over  the 
Bordeaux  m the  control  of  fungus  dis- 
eases. The  climatic  conditions  in  the 
Oregon  fruit  districts  are  Very  similar 
to  those  of  our  own  state.  It  is  rec- 
ommended by  the  Oregon  station  for  a 
stock  solution  of  lime  and  sulphur, 
which  can  be  prepared  during  the  win- 
ter months  and  held  for  future  use, 
thereby  giving  us  another  advantage 
over  Bordeaux,  which  must  be  applied 
immediately  after  making.  The  form- 
ula for  making  the  lime  and  sulphur 
wash  is  as  follows: 

Sulphur,  best,  finely  ground,  lbs. . .110 
Lime,  best  grade  unslaked,  lbs. ...  60 
Water  sufficient  to  make,  gallons. . 60 

Slake  the  lime,  sift  the  sulphur,  mix 
into  a thin  paste  with  a little  water, 
add  enough  water  to  make  60  gallons, 
bring  to  a boil  and  boil  an  hour.  The 
sediment  is  then  allowed  to  settle, 
after  which  the  clear  amber  colored 
liquid  is  drawn  off  and  may  be  stored 
in  casks  for  further  use. 

This  stock  solution  will  test  28  to  , 
32  degrees  Baume,  and  of  this  solution  j 
it  is  safe  to  use  one  gallon  to  eighteen  ! 
gallons  of  water.  Every  fruit  grower  I 


should  be  equipped  with  a Baume  scale 
hydrometer,  as  with  this  instrument 
he  can  readily  prepare  the  spray  ma- 
terial of  uniform  strength  by  varying 
the  amount  of  water  to  be  used  in  the 
dilution.  Unless  the  grower  is  will- 
ing to  go  to  the  trouble  to  equip  him- 
self with  the  boiling  facilities,  it  is 
probably  cheaper  for  him  to  buy  from 
some  reliable  dealer.  With  ten  or 
twenty  acres  of  orchard  one  can  hard- 
ly afford  to  buy  the  commercial  prep- 
aration at  the  present  price  of  ?10  per 
barrel  of  fifty  gallons.  But  if  be  makes 
his  own  mixture  he  must  equip  him- 
self to  do  the  work  right. 

It  is  this  stock  solution  of  lime  and 
sulphur  that  I have  used  during  the 
season  of  1909.  The  dilution  used  was 
one  gallon  stock  solution  to  twenty- 
five  of  water.  The  results  have  been 
very  encouraging,  as  we  have  had  less 
fungus  troubles,  practically  no  black 
scab,  and  no  russeting  of  the  fruit,  and 
the  foliage  was  better  than  at  any  time 
when  I used  Bordeaux  mixture. 

All  advertisements  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower  are  indexed  and  classified.  See 
advertisers  index  on  page  3. 
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PRAYERS  WERE  TESTED 


Result  of  Test  of  Spraying  Appliances  at 
National  Horticultural  Congress 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Horticultural  Congress  a test 
of  spraying  machinery  was  conducted 
by  experts,  and  the  results  of  this 
work,  which  will  doubtless  be  con- 
tinued at  next  year's  meeting,  cannot 
fail  to  be  valuable  to  fruit  growers 
generally.  The  arrangements  for  the 
test  were  made  by  and  the  tests  were 
conducted  under  the  supervision  of 
the  American  Society  of  Agricultural 
Engineers. 

The  purpose  of  this  competition  as 
outlined  in  the  rules  was  to  encourage 
the  manufacture  and  purchase  of  high 
class  spraying  machines,  and  to  fur- 
nish to  prospective  purchasers  and 
others  interested,  full  and  complete 


struction,  sufficient  to  meet  the  rigid 
requirements  of  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed. 

Carefully  conducted  tests  were  car- 
ried out  to  determine,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible under  the  existing  conditions,  the 
efficiency  and  capacity  of  each  ma- 
chine entered.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
judges  were  asked  to  make  a careful 
inspection  of  each  part  of  the  ma- 
chines and  to  pass  upon  their  merits 
as  far  as  durability,  accessibility,  con- 
venience or  adjustment  and  replace- 
ment were  concerned. 

The  competition  just  held  is  signifi- 
cant inasmuch  as  it  is  the  first  au- 
thorized and  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Society  of  Agricul- 


WINNER  OF  FIRST  PREMIUM  FOR  POWER  SPRAYING  OUTFITS 


information  as  far  as  it  was  possible 
to  obtain  the  same,  in  regard  to  the 
work,  efficiency,  design  and  construc- 
tion of  the  machines  now  upon  the 
market. 

In  addtion  to  this  it  was  thought 
that  the  competition  would  do  much 
to  stimulate  a more  general  use  of 
spraying  machinery  for  the  protection 
of  orchard  and  field  crops,  and  also 
to  encourage  the  manufacturers  who 
are  endeavoring  to  furnish  the  horti- 
culturist with  machines  of  careful  con- 


tural  Engineers.  The  society  is  now 
giving  careful  consideration  to  ma- 
chine and  motor  competitions  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  these  may  be 
made  useful  in  advancing  the  agri- 
cultural machine  industry,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  encouraging  buyers  to  seek 
high  quality. 

The  judges  selected  for  the  compe- 
tition represented  three  classes  of 
men  interested  in  the  use  of  spraying 
machinery.  L.  W.  Chase,  professor  of 
agricultural  engineering  at  the  Uni- 


Gives  Breakfast 
Ze&  and 

Relish 

Post 

Toasties 

A sweet,  crisp,  whole- 
some food  made  of  Indian 
Corn,  ready  to  serve  right 
from  the  box  with  cream 
and  sugar. 

Flavoury 

Delicious 

Economical 

“The  Memory  Lingers” 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Ltd., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


DEMING  BARREL  SPRAYER. 
Winner  of  gold  medal  in  competition  be- 
tween barrel  sprayers. 

versity  of  Nebraska,  represented  the 
engineering  profession;  Prof.  P.  W. 
Faurot  of  the  Missouri  Fruit  Experi- 
ment Station,  represented  the  profes- 
sional horticulturist,  and  Mr.  K.  R. 
Wundt  of  Idaho,  the  practical  fruit 
grower.  In  addition  to  being  carefully 
trained  men,  the  judges  have  had  ex- 
tended experience  with  spraying  ma- 
chinery. 

Five  Power  Sprayers  Entered. 

Class  A included  all  sprayers  having 
an  independent  motor  as  a source  of 
power.  The  five  machines  entered  in 
this  class  were  all  operated  with  gaso- 
line engines,  making  the  comparison 
less  difficult  than  it  might  have  been 


Fruit  Growers ! 

Bowker’s 

Lime-Sulphur 

is  absolutely 
pure 

No  salt  or  caustic  being  added,  every 
drop  is  effective  against  the  San  Jose 
and  other  scales,  destroying  mosses, 
fungi,  etc.,  and  thoroughly  cleaning  up 
the  trees  without  injury. 

Write  for  special  prices,  stating  number 
of  trees  to  be  sprayed. 

BOWKER 


INSECTICIDE  COMPANY, 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Manufacturers  of  Arsenate  of  Lead ; also  Bowker  s 
“PYROX”  the  one  Best  All  Around  Spring- and 
Summer  Spray  for  fruits  and  vegetables. 


Kill  the  Bugs  and 
Save  the  Crops  with 

ELECTRO  Arsenate  of  Lead 

(in  Powdered  Form) 

The  most  effective  and  economical  insecticide  for  all  leaf-eating  insects.  Electro  is 
the  only  successful  powdered  arsenate  of  lead,  because  it  is  the  only  one  in  an  amorphous 
(non-crystalline)  form.  The  only  one  that  mixes  instantly  with  water  in  such  a finely 
divided  state  that  every  drop  of  spray  contains  the  right  amount  of  arsenic.  It  cannot 
be  washed  off  by  rain  and  will  not  injure  the  newest,  tenderest  foliage. 

We  guarantee  it  to  contain  33%  arsenic  oxide — 5°%  more  than  other  brands  as 
proved  by  Conn,  and  N.  J.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  tests.  Write  us  for  them. 
Save  Freight  on  Water  — there  is  40  to  60%  in  all  pastes.  Put  in  the  water  at  home. 

We  have  the  best  Paste  on  the  market  and  will  prove  it  if  you  prefer 
Arsenate  of  Lead  in  this  form. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply,  write  us  for  prices  and  statements  from 
successful  growers  in  your  section. 

THE  VREELAND  CHEMICAL  CO. 
44  Church  Street,  New  York 


Please  make  it  a point  to  always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when  you  write  in  response  to  an  advertisement. 


THE  REPUTATION  OF 

Target  Brand  Scale  Destroyer 

For  San  Jose  Scale  Rests  Upon 

TEN  MILLION 

Trees  Successfully  Treated 

■with  it  during  the  past  season 

get  acquainted  with  our  company 
X<et  us  tell  you  about  Scientific  Methods  Of  using 
Insecticides,  Fungicides  and  Plant  Foods. 


“ORCHARD  DI  VIDENDS  /’Apples  from  trees  sprayed  with 

“SCALECIDE” 

some  as  many  as  nine  consecutive  times,  took  all  the  first  prizes A* Jersey 
Horticultural  Society  Meeting;  all  the  first  prizes  this  ^ar  and  last  New 

Horticultural  Society  Meeting:  a long  list  of  sweepstakes  and  first  p 
England  Fruit  Show  in  Boston  ; also  first  prize  at  the  Ohio  state  r air. 

Write  for  full  information  and  Booklets,  “ Orchard  Dividend*.''  and 
“ Modern  Method t of  Earvesting,  Grading,  and  racking  Apples."  Both  free. 

B.  Q.  PRATT  CO..  Manufacturing  Chemists,  50  Church  St.,  New  York. 

H.  J.  WEBER  & SONS  NURSERY  CO.,  Western  Distributing  Agents,  NURSERY,  MISSOURI 


Something  New!  The“Kant-Klog  Sprayer 

— Gets  twice  the  results  with  same  labor  and  fluid.  Send 

postal  today  for  free  interesting  booklet,  explaining  how 
the  “Kant-Klog  gives 

Nine  Sizes  of  Round  or  Flat 
Fine  or  Coarse  Sprays 

or  solid  streams  all  from  the  same  nozzle.  Ten 
different  styles  of  sprayers 

ing,  whitewashing, etc. .etc.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

ROCHESTER  Si^RAY  PUMP  CO..  196  Broadway.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Starts 

or  Stops  the  Spray  Instantly 
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WESHIP°"APPROVM. 

ithout  a cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 

unheard  o/  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1911  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES 

a pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  out  wonderful  propositions  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
Wo  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 

_ TIRES,  Coaster-Brake  roar  wheels, 

lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  pricQ*s. 
Do  Not  Walt;  write  today  for  our  special  offer . 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.R271»  CHICAGO 


CIDER  PRESSES 

THE  ORIGINAL*  MT.  GILEAD 
DRAULIO  PRESS  produces  more  cider! 
from  less  apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 

BIG  MONEY  MAKER 

Sizes  10  to  400  barrels  daily,  hand_, 
or  power.  Presses  for  all  pur- 
poses, also  cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vine- 

f:ar  generators,  etc.  Oata- 
og  free.  We  are  manufac- 
turers, not  jobbers. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

(Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of  cider 
presses  in  the  world.) 

SI  Lincoln  Avenue.  Mount  Gilead.  Ohio 


MAKING  A DRAFT  TEST  OF  THE  HURST  TRACTION  SPRAYER,  THE  WINNER  IN  THIS  GLASS. 


had  certain  other  types  been  entered. 

Entry  No.  1 in  this  class  was  the 
Peerless  Power  Sprayer,  manufactured 
by  the  American  Sprayer  Go.  of  Min- 
neapolis. An  exclusive  feature  of  this 
sprayer  was  a pressure  regulator 
which  not  only  displaces  the  usual  re- 
lief valve,  but  also  reduces  the  load 
on  the  engine  when  anything  less  than 
full  capacity  is  required  of  the  outfit. 
This  feature  consists  of  a balance 
valve  connected  to  the  discharge  in 
such  a manner  as  to  shut  off  the  suc- 
tion flow  when  the  pressure  at  which 
the  regulator  is  set,  is  exceeded.  The 
regulator  gave  a very  even  regulation 
of  the  pressure  while  under  test  as  in- 
dicated by  the  record  of  the  recording 
pressure  gage.  This  method  of  regu- 
lation will  not  only  reduce  the  fuel 
consumption,  but  reduce  the  wear  and 
tear  on  the  engine  and  pump.  Another 
feature  of  this  outfit  was  the  all-brass 
construction  in  the  parts  coming  in 
contact  with  the  spraying  materials. 
J.  D.  Wallace,  president  of  the  manu- 
facturing company,  was  in  attendance. 

Entry  No.  2 was  the  new  Deming 
triplex  pump  driven  by  a marine  en- 
gine of  the  two-stroke  cycle  type.  The 
whole  outfit  was  very  neat  in  design 
and  it  was  tiie  opinion  of  all  concerned 
that  it  was  equal  to  a better  perform- 
ance than  the  records  show.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  machine  was 


ers.  This  rig  was  light  in  weight  and 
draft  although  provided  willi  the  larg- 
est tank.  Mr.  L.  Cushman  and  son  of 
the  factory  were  in  attendance. 

The  silver  medal  in  Class  A was 
won  by  entry  No.  5,  /the  Beck  Power 
Sprayer  from  Lansing,  Mich.  The 
Beck  machine  was  of  very  substantial 
construction.  The  engine  is  belt  con- 
nected to  the  pump  which  was  of  the 
duplex  type  with  double  packing 
around  the  plungers.  This  sprayer 
passed  through  the  two-hour  test  with- 
out a single  sLop.  Messrs.  A.  J.  Beck 
and  C.  N.  Adams  of  the  factory  were 
with  the  machine. 

The  principal  test  for  Class  A con- 
sisted in  a two-hour  pumping  test 
against  a pressure  of  200  pounds.  The 
evenness  of  pressure  was  obtained  by 
a recording  pressure  gage  and  the 
total  discharge  was  carefully  weighed. 
The  fuel  and  oil  consumption  during 
tiie  test  was  determined.  Samples  of 
the  spray  mixture,  which  was  the 
standard  Bordeaux,  were  taken  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  tank  fulls.  Each 
competitor  was  granted  the  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  the  ability  of 
the  outfit  to  carry  a higher  pressure 
for  at  least  thirty  minutes. 

To  determine  the  horsepower  of  the 
engine,  a brake  test  was  made.  The 
machines  were  weighed  on  the  city 
scales  and  the  draft  and  space  requir- 


DO NOT  DELAY!  Order  Your  Potash  Now 

Every  spring  there  is  less  potash  in  your  local  market  than  tiie  farmer  needs 
and  wants  to  buy.  There  is  a reason  for  this.  You  expect  to  order  potash  with 
the  other  fertilizers,  forgetting  that  potash  must  come  some  four  thousand 
miles.  This  takes  time. 

Those  who  want  to  insure  arrival  in  time,  place  their  orders  as  early  as 
October  to  permit  shipment  before  the  German  rivers  are  frozen.  Late  orders  are 
subject  to  more  risks  and  delays. 

Arrange  for  your  dealer  to  place  his  order  now  so  as  to  be  sure  of  a 
supply.  If  he  does  not  handle  it  write  us  for  prices  direct  from  the  mines  to  you. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  longer  you  have  used  phosphate  the  greater  is  the 
present  potash  need  and  profit. 

r.FRMAN  KALI  WORKS  Continental  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

IVAALl  VV  GtIMVO,  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago,  111. 


E.  H.  Childs  & Co.,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
was  tested  only  as  a non-competitor, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  entry  was  not 
made  until  after  the  time  of  closing  as 
specified  by  the  rules.  This  machine 
works  upon  an  entirely  different  plan 


1911  Buggy  Book 

Send  a postal—get  the  Book — plj  PP 
and  through  it  visit  with  Phelps  p |\ 
the  biggest  factory  of  its  kind  in  * * 
the  world.  Let  him  show  you  in  his  photographs 
how  a good  buggy  should  be  made — what  it 
be  made  of.  Phelps  knows.  They’reall 

Split  Hickory  Vehicles 


—over  125  styles— every  kind— auto 
seat  Buggies,  Surreys,  Runabouts,  etc. 

— all  soM  direct  to  user  on  30  Days’  Free 
Road  Test — 2 Years’  Guarantee — at  from 
$25  to  $75  saving.  Don’t  you  want  the 
Book?  It  will  post  you  on  styles  and 
what  you  ought  to  pay  wherever 
you  buy.  A postal  gets  it 
H.  C.  Phelps,  President, 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE 
MFG.  COMPANY, 

Station  46,  Coiambus,  O. 

Largest  Factory  in  the  World 
Selling  Vehlclea  Direct 


fresh  from  the  factory  and  not  suffi- 
ciently well  limbered  up  for  a severe 
test.  An  exclusive  feature  of  this  out- 
fit was  the  exhaust  agitator  which, 
from  the  scoring  of  the  judges,  did 
thorough  work.  Mr.  F.  S.  Nichols  had 
the  rig  in  charge. 

Entry  No.  3,  the  Western  Triplex, 
manufactured  by  the  Hardie  Manu- 
facturing Co.  of  Hudson,  Michigan, 
was  the  largest  machine  entered.  The 
pump  is  a triplex  connected  to  the  en- 
gine with  a belt.  A commendable  fea- 
ture of  the  pump  is  the  double  pack- 
ing of  pump  plungers.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  packing  ring  at  the  top  of 
the  pump  cylinder,  each  plunger  has 
a cup  leather  at  the  bottom.  The 
accessories  furnished  with  the  outfit 
are  also  of  very  satisfactory  design. 
The  extension  rods  have  substantial 
ferrules,  the  hose  is  very  heavy  and 
the  shut-off  carefully  made.  Mr.  H. 
H.  Hardie  and  C.  B.  Spencer  of  the 
factory  were  in  charge  of  the  outfit, 
which  received  the  bronze  medal.  The 
outfit  tested  was  one  which  has  been 
used  in  a Michigan  orchard  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  its  performance  was 
highly  creditable. 

The  gold  medal  winner  in  Class  A 
was  entry  No.  4,  the  Cushman  Power 
Sprayer  from  Lincoln,  Neb.  This  out- 
fit is  fitted  with  a cylindrical  steel 
tank  which  gives  it  an  appearance  en- 
tirely different  from  all  others.  The 
engine  is  of  the  two-stroke  cycle  type 
and  direct  connected  to  a duplex  pump 
having  eccentrics  to  drive  the  plung- 


ed for  turning,  measured  in  a culti- 
vated field. 

Hurst  Entries  Win  in  Traction  Class. 

Traction  sprayers  were  all  placed 
in  Class  B,  which  necessitated  the  for- 
mation of  sub-classes  to  handle  the 
widely  differing  types.  Sub-class  No. 
1 was  formed  for  orchard  sprayers, 
sub-class  No.  2 for  field  sprayers  and 
sub-class  No.  3 for  the  combined  ma- 
chines used  for  field,  orchard  and 
vineyard  spraying.  The  judging  of  all 
of  these  machines  was  upon  the  basis 
of  1,000  points  and  the  awards  were 
given  to  the  machines  of  the  class 
having  the  highest  score,  regardless 
of  the  sub-class  in  which  they  were 
placed. 

Entry  No.  6 was  the  only  strictly 
orchard  machine  entered  in  this  class. 
The  machine  consists  in  a large  200- 
gallon  tank  to  which  the  truck  and 
pump  were  attached.  A large  air 
reservoir  is  provided  into  which  the 
spraying  liquid  is  pumped  and  stored 
under  pressure.  This  entry  as  well 
as  entries  Nos.  7 and  9,  was  made  by 
the  H.  L.  Hurst  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canton, 
Ohio.  Messrs.  E.  N.  Lamiell  and  R. 
R.  Gatchel  of  the  factory  had  the  en- 
tire exhibit  in  charge.  Entries  Nos. 
7 and  9 were  the  standard  Hurst  ma- 
chine No.  8,  with  60  and  100  gallons 
tantcs  and  for  one  and  two  horses,  re- 
spectively. The  smaller  machine  was 
used  as  a field  sprayer  and  the  larger 
as  a combined  machine. 

Entry  No.  8,  the  Standard  Centri- 
fugal Sprayer,  manufactured  by  the 


from  the  usual  sprayer.  The  spray 
mixture  flows  to  disks  which  are  ro- 
tated at  a high  speed  and  throws  out 
a fine  spray  over  the  growing  crops. 
Mr.  H.  D.  Babcock  was  in  charge  of 
the  machine. 

Entry  No.  10  was  the  O.  K.  Cham- 
pion Sprayer  entered  by  the  Champion 
Potato  Machinery  Co.  of  Hammond, 
Ind.,  and  in  charge  of  Mr.  M.  H.  Dae- 
nitz.  Although  designed  primarily  for 
field  and  vineyard  spraying,  this  ma- 
chine has  an  attachment  by  which  the 
pump  may  he  operated  for  tree  spray- 
ing. This  machine  won  the  bronze 
medal  in  its  class. 

The  tests  for  traction  sprayers  con- 
sisted in  the  determination  of  the  draft 
on  cultivated  ground,  the  continuous 
capacity,  time  and  distance  required 
to  pump  air  pressure,  the  discharge 
upon  lowering  the  pressure  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  agitator. 

The  premiums  for  traction  sprayers 
were  all  won  by  the  Hurst  sprayers. 

Barrel  Sprayers  Tested. 

There  were  seven  entries  in  Class 
C,  sprayers  operated  by  hand.  They 
were  as  follows: 

No.  11 — Twin  cylinder  pump  entered 
by  the  Hardie  Mfg.  Co.;  has  two 
plunger  pistons  and  a large  air  cham- 
ber. 

No.  12— Fitz  All  No.  1,  H.  L.  Hurst 
Mfg.  Co.  A barrel  sprayer  on  wheels 
with  plunger  pistons  and  twin  agi- 
tator. 
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Regulating  Size  of  Apple  Packages. 

It  is  very  probable  that  another  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  enact  legisla- 
tion at  the  present  session  of  congress 
to  regulate  the  size  of  apple  packages 
and  to  provide  a standard  of  grading 
the  contents.  Unless  some  sort  of 
compromise  can  be  effected,  there 
will  again  be  a wide  difference  be- 
tween the  Eastern  growers  and  those 
in  the  far  West.  The  split  last  time 
occurred  over  the  section  regulating 
the  size  of  the  apple  box.  Eastern 
growers  who  do  not  use  the  box  in- 
sisted that  it  should  be  a certain  size, 
and  the  Westerners,  who  use  the  box 
exclusively,  protested  that  the  pro- 
posed size  would  prevent  their  pack- 
ing the  apples  in  best  manner. 

Now,  it  is  all  right  for  the  govern- 
ment to  regulate  the  size  of  a package 
claiming  to  hold  a bushel,  and  we  be- 
lieve it  is  also  perfectly  proper  that 
the  man  who  packs  apples  should  be 
required  to  mark  them  for  just  what 
they  are. 

But  why  should  it  be  necessary  for 
the  government  to  say  anything  about 
how  big  an  apple  box  shall  be?  Why 
not  sell  apples  by  the  pound — the  box- 
ed apples,  anyway — and  let  the  box 
be  marked  with  the  number  of  pounds 
it  contains. 

Why  should  it  assumed  that  the 
bushel  box  is  the  unit  of  measurement 
anyway?  Suppose  the  time  shall 
come — as  it  surely  will — when  some 
varieties  of  tender-skinned  apples  will 
be  marketed  in  still  smaller  packages? 
The  proposed  bill  cannot  apply  to  such 
a package  as  that. 

It  seems  to  us  that  a very  easy  way 
out  of  the  mix-up  is  to  require  that  all 
packages  claiming  to  hold  a bushel 
shall  indeed  hold  that  quantity.  But 
if  the  Western  growers  cannot  pack 
their  apples  to  advantage  in  a bushel 
box,  then  let  them  mark  their  pack- 
ages with  the  number  of  pounds  they 
contain,  and  then  the  fruit  can  be  sold 
for  just  what  it  is. 

Suggestions  have  repeatedly  been 
made  that  apples  should  be  sold  by 
the  pound,  even  in  large  quantities. 
Very  often  retail  prices  for  fancy  fruit 
are  based  on  the  weight  of  the  fruit, 
but  not  in  wholesale  transactions.  But 
why  not?  A bushel  of  Winesap  ap- 
ples weighs  much  more  than  a bushel 
of  Ben  Davis.  To  sell  by  measure  is 
often  misleading.  If  apples  are  sold 
by  weight,  however,  it  will  he  much 
fairer. 

Let  the  proposed  law  require  that 
the  fruit  shall  be  graded  to  a certain 
standard,  if  it  is  to  bear  the  mark  “U. 
S.  Standard,”  and  then  let  the  package 
be  marked  to  show  the  quantity  of 
fruit  contained.  If  the  apples  are  sold 
by  the  bushel,  then  the  package  should 
contain  a bushel  or  multiple  of  bush- 


els. But  if  it  contains  uneven  meas- 
ure, then  let  it  be  marked  as  to 
weight.  Under  such  an  arrangement 
we  would  have  ‘‘Bushel  Boxes,”  “40- 
Pound  Boxes,”  “30-Pound  Boxes,”  and 
perhaps  even  “10-Pound  Boxes.”  Why 
not?  Then  the  packer  can  use  any 
shape  or  size  box  he  prefers — but  he 
marks  the  weight  of  his  fruit  on  the 
package. 

it 


Horticultural  Inspection  Bill  for 
Missouri. 


At  the  various  horticultural  meet- 
ings which  have  been  held  in  various 
parts  of  Missouri  a bill  providing  for 
inspection  of  nurseries  and  orchards 
has  been  indorsed,  and  this  bill  will 
be  pushed  before  the  approaching 
meeting  of  the  Missouri  legislature. 
At  the  present  time  Missouri  has  no 
adequate  inspection  law,  and  an  ef- 
fective law  is  sorely  needed.  A sim- 
ilar bill  was  introduced  before  the  last 
legislature  and  would  doubtless  have 
passed  had  not  an  unfortunate  differ- 
ence arisen  as  to  what  institution 
should  have  charge  of  the  inspection. 
One  bill  provided  that  the  State  Board 
of  Horticulture  should  have  charge  of 
the  work,  and  another  provided  that 
the  South  Missouri  Fruit  Experiment 
Station  should  have  jurisdiction  over 
the  inspectors.  The  bill  which  has 
been  indorsed  this  year  provides  that 
the  work  shall  be  carried  on  by  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture,  and  it  is 
believed  that  it  will  pass  without  op- 
position. Of  course  the  hill  applies  to 
The  entire  state,  and  it  is  fitting  that 
the  Horticultural  Board,  composed  of 
representatives  from  every  part  of  the 
state,  should  he  charged  with  its  oper- 
ation. 

This  hill  provides  for  nursery  and 
orchard  inspection.  The  inspection  of 
nurseries  is  necessary  before  certifi- 
cates are  granted,  and  no  nursery 
stock  can  he  shipped  without  certifi- 
cate. Inspection  of  orchards  it  just  as 
important  as  inspection  of  nurseries. 
Under  the  proposed  law  orchards  will 
be  inspected  and  if  injurious  insects 
or  diseases  are  found  the  owner  will 
be  notified  to  clean  up  the  premises; 
if  he  fails  to  do  so,  then  the  work  is 
to  be  done  under  the  direction  of  the 
state  entomologist  and  the  cost  of 
same  charged  against  the  property. 

An  effective  inspection  law  is  need- 
ed in  Missouri.  The  only  San  Jose 
scale  we  have  ever  seen  in  the  vicinity 
of  St.  Joseph  was  found  in  a city  cem- 
etery, on  a mountain  ash  tree.  The 
superintendent  of  the  cemetery  doesn’t 
know  anything  about  the  insect,  and 
when  the  editor  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
called  his  attention  to  it  he  seemed 
reluctant  to  take  steps  to  destroy  the 
pests.  There  was  no  law  to  require 


him  to  do  anything,  and  therefore  he 
made  no  move  until  the  writer  took 
the  case  up  with  the  trustees  of  the 
cemetery  and  explained  the  dangerous 
nature  of  the  insect.  Then  the  tree 
was  cut  down  and  burned.  With  a 
good  law  on  the  statute  books,  there 
would  have  been  no  delay. 

Personally,  we  believe  Missouri 
needs  not  only  a law  which  shall  ap- 
ply to  orchards  infested  With  San  Jose 
scale,  but  one  which  will  catch  the 
fellows  who  breed  codling  moth,  cur- 
culio,  etc.  Some  day  we  will  make 
all  these  men  clean  up  their  orchards 
— in  the  meantime  the  proposed  in- 
spection law  is  a step  in  the  right  di- 
rection, and  we  are  for  it. 

* 

How  to  Sell  Apples. 

Far  he  it  from  the  purpose  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  to  tell  its  readers  how 
they  should  sell  their  apple  crops,  but 
we  want  to  call  attention  to  one  cus- 
tom which  has  become  quite  prevalent 
here  in  the  Middle  West  which  we  be- 
lieve should  be  abandoned.  We  refer 
to  the  custom  of  growers  sitting  down 
and  waiting  for  buyers  to  come  and 
buy  their  crops  on  the  trees. 

There  are  two  reasons  which  cause 
growers  to  do  this : One  is  that  they 

want  to  be  relieved  of  the  work  of 
harvesting  the  crop;  the  other  reason 
is  that  some  growers  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  their  apple  crop  when 
they  get  it.  Now,  we  can  see  why 
growers  want  to  be  relieved  of  the 
work,  and  therefore  sell  their  crop  on 
the  trees — but  the  man  who  is  com- 
pelled to  sell  because  he  cannot  han- 
dle the  crop  himself  should  mend  his 
ways. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  thou- 
sands of  dollars  were  lost  to  the  grow- 
ers of  Northwest  Missouri  this  season 
simply  because  they  were  compelled 
to  take  whatever  price  the  buyers  of- 
fered them,  since  they  were  not  in  po- 
sition to  handle  their  crops  them- 
selves. A man  might  have  a crop 
worth  $3,000,  but  if  he  couldn’t'  handle 
the  apples  himself,  he  was  compelled 
to  take  whatever  the  buyer  offered. 

A man  who  bought  a great  many  ap- 
ples in  this  way  last  fall  told  the  ed- 
itor of  The  Fruit-Grower  that  he  didn’t 
think  he  would  care  to  own  an  or- 
chard. He  would  rather  let  the  other 
fellow  grow  the  fruit,  and  then  he  will 
come  around  and  buy  the  apples  after 
they  are  matured,  and  he  added  that 
he  would  make  more  money  in  a few 
weeks  than  the  grower  will  realize 
from  the  crop  for  which  he  may  have 
waited  for  years. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  truth  in 
this.  No  man  should  plant  more  trees 
than  he  is  able  to  care  for — and  mar- 
keting the  fruit  is  as  much  a part  of 
his  business  as  pruning  or  spraying. 

One  great  objection  to  this  plan  of 
selling  is  that  it  is  a.  very  expensive 
plan.  It  costs  a lot  of  money  for  the 
buyers  to  get  about  the  country,  look- 
ing up  crops,  and  then  to  move  their 
picking  crews  from  orchard  to  orchard 
at  harvest  time.  These  men  must  get 
their  apples  at  low  prices,  or  they 
could  not  afford  to  handle  them  at  all. 
They  are  not  always  to  blame,  there- 
fore, in  paying  low  prices  for  apples 
bought  on  the  trees,  for  their  method 
of  handling  the  crop  is  an  expensive 
one. 

All  good  buyers  would  prefer  to  have 
the  growers  organized,  with  rigid  rules 
of  grading  and  inspection,  so  that  an 
association  could  guarantee  the  qual- 
ity of  the  fruit  and  the  character  of 
the  packing.  Then  the  buyers  do  not 
visit  the  growers  at  all — they  can  buy 
apples  by  telegraph  from  a reliable 
association.  This  saves  a lot  of  ex- 
pense, and  higher  prices  can  be  paid 
the  producer,  and  likely  the  fruit  can 
be  sold  to  the  consumer  for  less. 

We  suggest  th(at  to  reform  this 
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AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 


SENT  ON  TRIAL,  FULLY 
GUARANTEED.  A.  new,  well 
made,  easy  running  separator  for 
$15. 95.  Skims  hot  or  cold  milk ; 
heavy  or  light  cream.  Different 
from  this  picture  which  illus- 
trates our  large  capacity  .ma- 
chines. The  bowl  is  a sanitary 
marvel,  easily  cleaned.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  obtain  our 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address 


AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  ba.Mge.n.y. 


SharpenTools  FREE 


12  Machines 
In  One, 


I will  fiend  you  the  Luther  Farm 
Special  on  10  Days’  Free  Trial  with- 
out any  Sj1ot  t down  or  asking  for  any 
promises.  *xry  it  for  10  days  to  your 
heart’s  content.  Sharpen  all  your 
sickles,  plow-shares,  discs,  saws, 
and  then  if  you  don’t  want 
to  keep  it,  send  it  back  at 
my  expense. 

LUTHER’S  FARM 
SPECIAL  GRINDER 
is  a great  labor  saver— 
has  12  sharpening  devices 
and  attachment s — its 
grinding  wheels  are  of 
Carborundum  made  in 
mammoth  electric  furn*. 
aces  at  Niagara  Falls  out 
of  th^same  elements  con-  ^ 
tainedln  diamonds.  Six  * 

times  harder  than  any  other  . . OR 

sharpening  material  known.  It  sharpens  tools  25 
times  faster  than  the  grindstone-no  danger  of 
drawing  temper-fully  guaranteed-one-half  mil- 
lion  In  use.  Write  at  once  for  the  story  of  Car- 
borundum and  our  Free  Trial  Offer.  You  take  ah- 
soluteiv  no  risk.  Write  today.  Luther ' Grinder 
Mfg.  Co. ,129  Madison  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wls. 


Standard  Among  Drilling  Machine! 


The  oldest  established  manufacturers,  the  largest 
line  of  drilling  machines  and  toois,  and  41  years 
of  successful  operation  in  nearly  every  country 
in  the  world,  make 

American  Drilling  Machines 

Standard  the  world  over. 

For  every  possible  condition  of  earth 
and  rock  drilling  and  mineral  pros- 
pecting we  make  a drill  espe- 
cially designed  for  the  re- 
quirement. 

Catalog  No,  105,  the  most 
complete  “drill  hole”  catalog 
ever  issued.  Free. 


The  American  Well  Works 


General  Office  and  Works, 

Aurora,  111. 

Chicago  Office:  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Bldg. 

Scarrltt  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo 
118  West  Stb  Street.  Joplin.  Mo.  . 


WELL 

MACHINERY 


GUS  PECH  FOUNDRY  AND 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  the 
Celebrated 

MONITOR  WELL 
AUGERS  AND 
DRILLS 


Write  for  Prices 
and  Illustrated 
Catalogue 


Le  Mars,  Iowa 

U.  S.  A. 

1100  Clark  Street 
Branch  House 
REGINA,  SASK. 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’  Book, 
with  catalog  of  Keystone 
Drills,  tells  how.  Many 
sizes;  traction  and  port- 
able. Easy  terms.  These 
machines  make  good  any- 
where. 

Keystone  Well  Work# 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


method  of  selling  apples  is.  one  way  of 
taking  the  “lost  motion”  between  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  of  apples. 

The  Colorado  Agricultural  College 
will  ask  an  appropriation  of  $250,000 
from  the  next  legislature.  Of  this  sum 
$115,000  is  for  experimental,  demon- 
stration and  extension  work.  The 
work  already  done  by  this  institution 
justifies  this  appropriation. 


IRRIGATION  PROBLEMS 


in  orchard  or  garden 
solved  by 


Rl 


RAMS 


Pump  Water  Automatically  Day  or  Night 


The  first  cost  is  low 
there’s  no  operating  ex 
pense.  Raise  water  30  feet 
for  every  foot  of  fall. 
Fully  Guaranteed. 

If  there  is  a stream, 
spring  or  pond  within  a 
mile,  write  for  Free 
Plans.  Free  Book  and 
Free  Trial  Offer. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 


2521  Trinity  Bid., New  York 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the  • 

PROFIT  FARM  BOIIEB 


With  Dumping  Caldron. 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  A Iso  make  Dairy  ana 

Laundry  Stoves^  Water  and 


Steam  Jacket 


Scalders,  Caldron8,etc..|3F"Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  8. 

D.  R.  SPERRY  & OO.,  Batavia,  111, 
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THE  TROPHY  WON  BY  THE 
\IOWA  STATE-COLLEGE  TEAM/' 


Winners  in  the  Students'  Judging 
Contest. 

As  a trophy  for  the  students’  judg- 
ing team  making  the  highest  score  in 
judging  apples  at  the  National  Horti- 
cultural Congress,  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  offered  a valuable  silver 
cup.  According  to  the  conditions  un- 
der which  this  cup  is  offered,  it  must 
be  won  by  the  same,  team  three  years 
in  succession  before  becoming  their 
permanent  property.  Last  year  this 
cup  was  won  by  the  team  from  the 
University  of  Nebraska.  The  winners 
this  year  are  the  boys  from  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College,  who  were  coach- 
ed by  Prof.  S.  A.  Beach. 

These  young  men  have  set  a very 
high  standard  in  this  contest  and  will 
make  a hard  struggle  for  the  team 
that  tries  to  take  the  cup  away  from 
them  next  year.  Not  only  have  they 
set  a standard  in  judging  apples,  but 


of  St.  Joseph — a territory  which  had 
little  fruit  this  year. 

Some  good  yields  of  apples  are  re- 
ported, and  doubtless  there  are  many 
others  of  which  nothing  is  known.  Cal 
Hyde,  who  has  a small  orchard  almost 
within  the  city  limits,  sold  $4,000  worth 
of  apples  from  eight  acres.  Mr.  Hyde 
has  nine  acres  of  trees  and  his  crops 
have  been  indifferent  for  a number  of 
years,  until  finally  he  became  con- 
vinced that  it  pays  to  spray.  This 
year  he  sprayed  eight  acres  of  his  or- 
chard, having  one  acre  on  a hillside 
so  steep  that  it  could  not  be  sprayed 
satisfactorily.  His  fruit  was  produced 
on  the  eight  acres  of  sprayed  trees, 
and  his  crop  sold  for  $4,000. 

The  experience  of  the  past  season 
has  demonstrated  that  the  Jonathan  is 
unquestionably  the  best  commercial 
apple  which  has  been  tested  in  the  St. 
Joseph  district.  Wealthy  has  also 
made  lots  of  money  for  those  who 


visited  many  fertile  valleys  in  Colo- 
rado and  Utah;  we  saw  fine  crops  and 
fruits  everywhere  we  stopped,  but  no 
place  had  a better  crop  of  fruit  than 
Morrisania.  Right  here  I want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  of  your  very 
modest  and  honest  pamphlet  on  Mor- 
risania. You  said  nothing  which  was 
not  fully  verified  on  our  visit.  Your 
climate  and  elevation  are  ideal  for 
fruit  growing,  and  your  soil  is  the 
finest  foot  ever  trod  upon.  I hope  to 
see  my  way  clear  to  make  a change  in  ! 
the  near  future.” 

Just  a word  to  those  interested  in 
Morrisania:  Only  a small  acreage  re- 

mains to  be  sold,  and  it  will  likely  all 
be  taken  within  the  next  year.  Those 
who  want  a tract  of  this  choice  land 
should  arrange  to  go  out  early  next 
season  and  see  Morrisania,  for  just  as 
surely  as  people  who  are  interested 
see  the  place  they  will  buy,  if  at  all 
possible.  If  you  want  additional  in- 


ST.  REGIS 

Everbearing 

Raspberry 

Bears  the  First  Season 

npHE  most  productive 
raspberry;  planted  in 
April,  bears  continously 
from  June  to  October  of 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


same  year.  The  first  to 
ripen  and  the  last.  Berries 
large,  of  bright  red  color 
and  excellent  quality- 
ship  200  miles  in  first-class 
order.  Absolutely  hardy 
and  sun-proof.  Our  new 
catalog  Free — tells  how 
to  choose  and  grow  small 
fruits  “ that  produce  profits” 


J.  T.  LOVETT 


Box  144 


LITTLE  SILVER,  N.  J. 


..  .. . 


Grape 


Currant 


Rhubarb 


Plants 


Strawberry 
Raspberry, 

Blackberry, 
gooseberry, 

and  asparagus  

Vigorous,  Heavy  Rooted,  High  Grade  Stock. 
In  fact,  the  BEST  that  can  be  grown  on  Mich- 
igan soil.  19th  Annual  Catalogue  FREF. 
A.  R.  WESTON  & CO.,  R.  11  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Send  forThis  Book 


also  in  the  field  of  horticulture,  in 
which  they  will  certainly  become  the 
leaders. 

!ir  lir 

Apples  Near  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

While  other  apple  producing  sections 
are  reporting  their  shipments  we  want 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  the  home  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  has  been  doing  some  work 
along  this  line  itself.  Within  fifty 
miles  from  St.  Joseph,  each  way,  or 
i within  a circle  100  miles  in  diameter, 
iprobably  6,000  carloads  of  apples  were 
I shipped  this  year,  besides  the  quan- 
tity now  in  storage  to  supply  local  de- 
mand. Other  sections  may  lay  claim 
|to  being  “the  land  of  the  big  red  ap 
jPle,”  hut  St.  Joseph  has  a record  along 
this  same  line.  The  Burlington  rail- 
way alone  hauled  2,880  carloads  this 
season,  a greater  quantity  than  this 
road  ever  carried  before  in  a single 
year.  In  1909  this  same  company 
hauled  more  than  2,300  carloads,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  crop  came  from  north 


have  sufficient  trees — H.  A.  Squires 
and  D.  A.  Turner  make  mighty  good 
money  on  their  Wealthies  one  year 
with  another. 

Altogether,  the  1910  season  was  very 
satisfactory.  Interest  in  apple  grow- 
ing has  been  revived,  and  growers  are 
resolved  to  give  their  orchards  better 
care  than  they  have  ever  given  them 
before. 

4^. 

Kind  Words  for  Morrisania. 

Every  person  who  visited  Morrisania 
during  the  past  season  has  been  pleas- 
ed with  the  place.  We  have  published 
what  such  men  as  W.  L.  Howard,  sec- 
retary of  the  Missouri  State  Board  of 
Horticulture,  and  Orlando  Harrison, 
the  big  nurseryman,  said  about  the 
place.  Now  here  is  what  another 
Fruit-Grower  subscriber  says;  the  let- 
ter is  from  O.  B.  Beck,  Piqua,  Ohio: 

“We  h£__  <*,  delightful  trip  West)  last 
summer,  and  arrived  home  safe  and 
sound,  being  fully  convinced  of  the 
great  possibilities  of  Morrisania.  We 


formation  about  Morrisania,  write 
James  M.  Irvine,  editor  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

The  short  course  at  Missouri  Agri- 
cultural College  is  very  popular  this 
winter,  the  enrollment  at  the  first 
term  being  very  heavy.  The  second 
term  opens  Jan.  3,  and  anyone  can 
enter,  the  first  term  being  complete 
in  itself. 


r&  FREE 


t It  tells  you  how  you  can  save  big 
money  by  ordering  your  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  vines 
and  plants  direct  from  us  by  mail 
instead  of  through  an  agent.  We 
have  thousands  of  satisfied  custom- 
ers all  over  the  country  which 
proves  that  our  stock  is  the  kind 
you  want  to  get. 

W e grow  our  own  stock 
and  guarantee  it 

Send  us  your  name  ana  address  now. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Woodlawn  Nurseries 
578  Culver  Road,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Trees  and  Plants 


Do  you  want  the  best  at  prices  that  are  right? 
If  so,  look  at  this  Apple  and  Peach  at  5c  each. 
Plum,  Pear  and  Cherry  at  12c  and  15c  each. 
40  Concord  Grape  for  $1.  All  of  our  trees  are 
grafted  or  budded  from  good  bearing  stock.  Get 
our  catalogue  and  price  list.  They  tell  the  rest. 
Give  us  your  order.  We  wiU  save  you  money. 

THE  ROEDER  NURSERIES.  OSCEOLA,  MO. 


CATALPA  s%ce'e"ss* 

Mine  are  true  to  name.  Write  for  free  Booklet. 

H.  C.  ROGERS,  Box  33  Mechanfcsburg,  Ohio 


T is  is  what  has  been  done  with  small  fruits  when  the  best  varieties  were  selected  and  proper  culture  given* 

, KNIGHTS  BOOK  ON  SMALL  FRUITS 

ells  you  how  this  can  be  done  again,  and  describes  all  of  the  Money  Making  varieties  of  Strawberries* 

« .rries*  ®*achberries.  Dewberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Grapes.  etc.» 

&Dd  how  to  grow  them  for  best  results. 

This  book  is  noli  mere  theory,  but  the  result  of  over  thirty  years  of  experience  and  study.  Send  for  U today. 
It’a  FREE.  DAVID  KNIGHT  & SON.  Box  50  ' SAWYER.  MICH. 
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PRAYING  TREES 


Every  year  someone  asks  about  the 
plan  of  hiring  orchards  sprayed  by 
one  who  knows  how  to  do  the  work. 
Sometimes  men  who  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  spraying  undertaKe  to  do  this 
work  for  others,  but  here  and  there 
are  men  who  do  the  work  right,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  know  the  experience 
of  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Paul  G.  Kruger,  a nurseryman  of 
North  Yakima,  Wash.,  does  custom 
spraying,  and  he  sends  us  one  of  his 
contracts.  He  undertakes  to  spiay  ap- 
ple and  pear  trees,  and  guarantees 
fruit  85  to  90  per  cent  free  from 
worms.  Under  his  contract  Mr.  Kru- 
ger charges  a certain  sum  per  gallon 
of  mixture  applied ; part  of  the  con- 
tract price  is  paid  as  soon  as  the  ap- 
plication is  made,  and  the  remainder 
is  paid  at  the  end  of  the  season.  One 
feature  of  Mr.  Kruger’s  contract  is  of 
special  interest,  for  it  shows  that  he 
insists  that  the  crchardist  shall  prac- 
tice other  up-to-date  methods  besides 
spraying.  The  provision  referred  to 
provides  that  the  owner  of  the  orchard 
shall  properly  thin  the  fruit  on  the 
trees,  and  if  this  thinning  is  not  done, 
then  the  entire  amount  for  spraying 
shall  become  due  and  payable. 

Now  for  results— Mr.  Kruger  writes: 
“During  the  past  seasonl  took  charge 
of  several  orchards,  and  in  every  case 
where  my  instructions  were  followed 
good  results  were  obtained.  I will  tell 
of  the  work  done  in  two  orchards,  one 
belonging  to  Mr.  George  Teusley,  and 
the  other  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Slade. 
The  crop  from  the  first  orchard  was 
95  per  cent  free  from  codling  moth, 
and  the  Slade  orchard  had  fruit  99  per 
cent  sound.  I sprayed  the  Teusley  or- 
chard twice,  on  April  19  and  on  July 
22.  The  Slade  orchard  was  sprayed 
three  times,  on  April  27,  May  22  and 
July  20.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  extra 
spraying  given  the  Slade  trees  pro- 
duced much  better  fruit. 

“During  the  season  of  1909  Mr. 
Teusley  sprayed  five  times,  and  his 
fruit  was  only  60  per  cent  free  from 
worms.  The  difference  in  results  is 
due  to  difference  in  methods.  Mr. 
Teusley  says  that  he  believes  we  could 
have  made  even  better  showing  this 
season,  had  it  not  been  that  codling 
moth  worked  much  later  than  usual. 
He  attributes  much  of  our  success  to 
the  drop  nozzle  we  used  and  the  force 
with  which  the  spray  mixture  was  ap- 
plied. It  is  only  fair  to  state,  how- 
ever, that  I did  not  use  a power  spray- 
er, but  a pump  worked  by  one  man, 
giving  about  eighty  pounds  pressure. 

I used  arsenate  of  lead  and  sprayed 
from  an  elevated  platform.  The  suc- 
cess in  this  orchard  shows  what  any 
grower  can  accomplish  with  a barrel 
sprayer,  if  he  will  practice  right  meth- 
ods.” 

Mr.  Kruger  describes  his  “drop  noz- 
zle” as  one  on  a short  extension  at 
right  angles  from  the  rod.  He  uses 
this  just  as  other  good  sprayers  use 
the  nozzle  at  the  end  of  a crook  at- 
tached to  the  end  of  the  rod.  This  ar- 
rangement permits  much  better  work 
being  done  than  if  the  nozzle  is  at  the 
end  of  a straight  rod. 

The  time  of  the  second  application 
for  codling  moth,  Mr.  Kruger  says,  was 
determined  by  the  time  of  emerging 
of  the  adults  of  the  second  brood.  He 
makes  a little  cage  about  a foot  square, 
using  common  wire  window  screen 
for  the  purpose.  In  this  cage  he  places 
several  larvae  of  codling  moth,  and  he 
places  a little  soil,  small  green  apples 
and  leaves  on  the  floor  of  the  cage,  so 
that  conditions  for  pupating  will  be 
about  like  those  out  in  the  open.  He 
watches  the  transformation  of  the  in- 
sect, and  when  the  moths  appear  in 
the  cage  he  knows  they  are  also  ap- 
pearing in  the  orchard,  and  another 
application  is  made,  the  small  apples 
being  coated  over  with  the  poison. 
This  is  really  the  best  way  to  deter- 
mine when  the  second  application  for 
codling  moth  should  be  made. 


OUR  CALIFORNIA  LETTER. 


Items  of  General  Interest  From  the 
Land  of  the  Afternoon. 


The  winter  rains  have  held  off  long- 
er than  usual,  and  this  has  given  our 
fruit  men  ample  time  for  their  fall 
work.  Spraying,  pruning  and  plowing 
is  about  done  in  the  deciduous  or- 
chards. 

Up  in  the  Gravenstein  country 


NEWTOWN  PIPPIN  APPLE  TREE 
Near  Watsonville,  Calif.,  injured  by 

spraying  with  improperly  ^f^^A^ee  and 
nate.  Trees  almost  bare  of  foliage  ana 
ground  covered  with  leaves. 


around  Sebastopol,  the  apple  men  have 
been  having  a rather  hard  time  fight- 
ing the  ravages  of  the  codling  moth. 
Horticultural  Commissioner  Gallaway 
lias  given  the  subject  much  attention 
and  has  rendered  a great  deal  of  as- 
sistance to  the  fruit  men.  He  believes 
in  using  from  one  and  one-half  to  two 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  each 
fifty  gallons  of  water. 

Some  orchards  have  been  damaged 
by  the  use  of  an  improperly  made  ar- 
senate of  lead  spray;  and  the  accom- 
panying photograph  shows  a tree  that 


has  been  injured  in  this  manner.  This 
is  from  a commercial  brand  that  has 
given  uniform  dissatisfaction  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  California,  and  it  is 
reported  that  a large  lawsuit  has  been 
brought  by  the  growers  for  the  dam- 
age caused. 

The  extent  to  which  fruit  growing 
is  supplanting  mining  in  California  is 
not  generally  realized.  Nevada  Coun- 
ty, one  of  the  oldest  mining  sections 
of  the  state,  is  practically  being  made 
an  orchard. 

The  problem  of  eliminating  the  mid- 
dleman has  been  solved  by  the  Sebas- 
topol Berry  Growers,  an  incorporated 
organization  of  fruit  men  who  conduct 
their  own  business  and  sell  their  own 
berries.  From  their  annual  report  I 
glean  the  following: 

“In  addition  to  shipping  berries  and 
fruit,  the  association  did  a general 
feed,  hay,  grain,  poultry  supply  and 
box  shook  business.  This  business  has 
proven  profitable,  both  for  the  farmer 
and  the  association,  and  has  been 
increased  steadily  since  the  time  of  or- 
ganization, until  at  the  present  time 
the  association  is  enabled  to  buy  its 
supplies  in  large  quantities,  thus  in- 
suring a saving  to  the  farmer  and 
keeping  this  class  of  trade  at  home. 

“The  season  just  passed  has  proved 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Sebastopol  Berry  Growers, 
Inc.  During  this  season  the  associa- 
tion handled  490  tons  of  berries  and 
netted  to  its  growers  prices  that  were 
from  ten  to  thirty  dollars  above  those 
realized  by  any  outside  grower. 

“At  the  present  time  the  association 
has  a membership  of  130  and  controls 
60  per  cent  of  the  berries  grown  in 
the  Gold  Ridge  section,  and  if  it  is 
given  control  of  85  or  90  per  cent,  the 
success  of  last  season  can  be  dupli- 
cated and  enlarged  upon  during  the 
season  of  1911,  but  whether  or  not  it 
is  given  control  of  this  percentage, 
whatever  berries  it  does  control  will 
be  sold  at  prices  equal  to  anu  above 
those  secured  by  growers  on  the  out- 
side.” 

The  agricultural  demonstration  train 
of  the  University  of  California  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  made  its  first  trip  of 
the  season  during  the  middle  of  De- 
cember. The  train  comprised  nine 
cars  and  was  in  charge  of  college  pro- 


fessors, experts  in  soils,  fertilizers* 
horticulture,  viticulture,  entomology, 
parasitology  and  other  subjects. 

The  growers  have  sold  all  their 
dried  fruit  already,  and  the  commis- 
sion men  are  busy  filling  orders.  More 
evaporated  apples  are  being  shipped 
to  Europe  than  usual.  Eastern  sales 
are  up  to  the  average.  There  seems 
to  be  a shortage  of  dried  fruit  except 
in  raisins  and  peaches. 

A carload  of  pears  from  Monterey, 
Cal.,  recently  sold  in  the  New  York 
market  for  $2,383.  This  is  the  highest 
price  our  pears  ever  brought,  and  this 
is  the  next  highest  ever  paid  for  any 
carload  in  New  York.  The  orchard 
from  which  this  carload  was  shipped 
has  sold  six  carloads  of  pears  in  New 
York  this  season  for  $10,500.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  record  for  the  United 
States. 

A rather  interesting  damage  suit  has 
been  filed  by  the  Pioneer  Fruit  Com- 
pany against  the  Southern  Pacific  for 
alleged  damage  to  fruit  caused  by 
routing  contrary  to  orders.  A car  of 
plums  was  held  twenty-four  hours  in 
Philadelphia  on  account  of  being  sent 
over  the  Erie,  Philadelphia  & Reading 
instead  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  as 
per  bill  of  lading.  The  plaintiff  claims 
$506.20,  and  if  this  suit  is  won  it  is 
stated  that  others  will  be  instituted  on 
similar  charges. 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
really  pays  to  pre-color  oranges  before 
shipment  East  is  being  discussed  more 
or  less  at  present.  Some  contend  that, 
while  a carload  of  oranges  sweated  out 
to  a full  color  will  bring  a higher  price 
than  those  not  thus  treated,  yet  the 
California  orange  market  is  really  in- 
jured in  the  end  because  these  pre- 
colored oranges  are  usually  sour  and 
do  not  in  any  way  come  up  to  the 
quality  of  the  tree-colored  ones,  and  at 
the  time  we  ship  these  sweated  or- 
anges for  the  holiday  trade  they  must 
compete  with  the  sweet  Florida  or- 
anges. Recently  a carload  of  pre-col- 
ored oranges  brought  $3.50  net  in  the 
East  against  $2.25  for  those  not  thus 
treated,  but  fruit  men  claim  that  these 
oranges  do  not  reflect  credit  on  Cali- 
fornia fruit. 

A citrus  orchard  of  850  acres  will  be 
set  out  in  Southern  California  next 
spring.  The  tree  order  calls  for  67,- 
500  oranges  and  lemons. 

G.  Harold  Powell,  acting  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  secretary  and  manager  of  the 
Citrus  Protective  League  of  Southern 
California  at  a salary  of  $10,000  per 
year.  Mr.  Powell  is  said  to  have  saved 
the  citrus  fruit  men  over  $5,000,000  by 
the  assistance  he  rendered  them  while 
occupying  his.  federal  position. 


Plan  for  Orchestra  in  Every  Com- 
munity. 

The  music  house  of  Lyon  & Healy, 
Chicago,  has  started  a movement  to 
establish  in  every  community,  however 
large  or  small,  an  amateur  symphony 
orchestra,  fully  equipped  with  high- 
grade  instruments.  The  plan  is  to  ar- 
range that  the  instruments  pay  for 
themselves,  thus  relieving  the  individ- 
ual members  from  any  obligation. 

The  movement  has  the  hearty  ap- 
proval of  Frederick  Stock,  director  of 
the  Thomas  Orchestra,  of  Chicago,  and 
other  men  of  high  attainment,  who 
acknowledge  the  amateur  orchestra  to 
have  been  a stepping  stone  to  success 
in  their  art. 

These  master  musicians  realize  that 
the  famous  orchestra  leaders  of  the 
future  must  come  from  the  ranks  of 
the  amateurs  of  today.  They  recog- 
nize that  Lyon  & Healy’s  plan  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  and  sup- 
port of  amateur  symphony  orchestras 
throughout  the  country  may  mark  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  music  in  Amer- 
ica. The  keynote  of  the  plan  is  or- 
ganization. The  details  have  been 
worked  out  with  care  and  thorough- 
ness. 

A booklet  entitled  “Delightful  Even- 
ings,” which  outlines  the  plan,  has 
been  published  by  Lyon  & Healy  and 
it  will  be  sent  free  to  anyone  inter- 
ested. 
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Foster  Made  $19,484.83 

Last  Year  From  His 
Million  Egg  Farm 


Five  years  ago  Joel  M.  Foster  a young 
city  man,  decided  to  go  into  the  poul- 
try business.  He  was  looking  for  a suit- 
able occupation,  he  was  vigorous  and 
energetic,  and  believed  that  there  was 
a fortune  to  be  made  raising  chickens. 
He  had  no  experience.  He  bought  and 
stocked  a little  farm  near  a big  city,  but 
for  a time  he  had  only  failures.  His 

poultry  house  burned  with  all  its  contents,  and 
he  had  to  begin  anew.  The  next  year  rats  de- 
stroyed half  his  flock,  but  he  surmounted  these 
and  other  difficulties, always  thinking,  planning 
and  experimenting.  Today  he  is  at  the  head  of 
the  largest  EGG  PRODUCING  plant  in  the 
world,  with  20,000  laying  hens,  and  will  market 
this  year  between  two  and  three  million  eggs. 

Last  year  Mr.  Foster  made  $19,484.83  from  his 
Million  Egg  Farm.  Most  of  it  was  from  com- 
mercial eggs;  $6000  was  income  from  sales  of 
“Day-Old  Chix;”  the  rest  from  miscellaneous 
products  of  the  Great  Rancocas  Farm. 

Read  the  Whole  Amazing  Story 
in  “The  Million  Egg  Farm” 

We  have  induced  Mr.  Foster  to  tell  his  experience  for  the  bene- 
fit of  poultrymen  everywhere.  The  beauty  of  his  system  is  that  the 


Gathering  the  Eggs  in  the  Early  Afternoon 

principles  can  be  applied  just  as  well  to  the  fanner’s  flock  or  the 
suburban  lot  as  to  the  still  larger  plant  of  the  man  who  wants  to  go 


FARM  JOURNAL 

135  Clifton  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Here  is  my  dollar.  I want  Farm  Journal  for  four  years  and  “The  Million 
Egg  Farm.” 


Name 


Address 


R.  F.  D. 


State. 


Feeding  A Rancocas  Unit 

into  egg  raising  as  a profession.  The  book  tells  you  how  to  start 
and  be  successful  with  a few  or  many  hens.  It  explains  the  Rancocas 
L nit,  into  which  his  gigantic  flock  is  divided.  It  gives  estimates  and 
advice  for  the  beginner  with  a little  flock.  It  tells  how  Foster  began 
with  a $300  investment  and  ioo  hens,  and  how  you  can  begin.  It 
gives  all  the  Rancocas  formulas  for  mating,  hatching  and  feeding — • 
the  result  of  his  experience.  It  gives  the  egg  production  day  by  day 
— proof  that  his  formulas  are  successful. 

All  Figures  Are  Certified 

To  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  figures  were  correct  we  employed 
the  well-known  firm  of  Lybrand,  Ross  Brothers  and  Montgomery, 
certified  public  accountants,  to  make  an  exhaustive  two  weeks’  ex- 
amination of  the  books  and  records  of  the  Rancocas  Farm.  The 
result  of  their  findings  is  given  in  the  book.  Nothing  has  been  held 
back.  The  failures  as  well  as  the  successes  are  set  forth.  We 
believe  no  other  poultryman  has  ever  thus  laid  open  his  business 
secrets  and  experience  to  the  world. 

How  To  Get  The  Book 

Fill  out  the  coupon  in  the  lower  corner,  and  mail  at  once  with 
$1.00— a money  order,  or  a Dollar  Bill.  This  pays  for  a four-year 
subscription  to  the  foremost  farm  and  home  monthly  in  the  world, 
the  FARM  JOURNAL,  together  with  a copy  of  “The  Million  Egg 

Farm”  postpaid. 

What  Farm  Journal  Is 

Farm  Journal  is  made  for  everyone  in  town  or  country  who 
raises  poultry,  eggs,  fruit,  vegetables,  milk,  butter,  honey,  as  well  as 
horses,  sheep,  grain  and  cattle.  It  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
farm  paper  in  the  world,  over  750,000  copies.  It  is  devoted  to  house- 
keeping, dressmaking,  recipes  and  bright,  fresh  reading  for  boys 
and  girls.  It  is  brief,  crisp,  condensed  and  practical.  No  long- 
winded  essays.  “Cream,  not  Skim-milk”  is  its  motto.  It  is  now 
running  a series  of  articles  called  “Back  to  the  Soil,”  true  stories  of 
experiences  of  city  people  who  have  changed  to  country  life.  They 
are  helpful  and  intensely  interesting.  Farm  Journal  never  prints  a 
medical  or  trashy  advertisement,  and  its  columns  are  an  absolutely 
reliable  guide  in  buying.  Most  of  its  subscribers  pay  five  to  ten 
years  ahead.  It  is  a special  favorite  with  women.  Everyone  who 
has  a garden,  yard,  flower  bed,  or  even  a kitchen,  ought  to  have  this 
bright,  cheery,  useful  home  paper.  Farm  Journal  takes  pride  in 
being  “Unlike  Any  Other  Paper.” 

Farm  Journal  a Paper  for  City  Folk,  Too 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a dweller  on  farms  to  enjoy  Farm  Jour- 
nal. If  you  have  a little  patch  of  real  ground  which  you  want  to  put 
to  some  better,  more  useful  purpose  than  a grass  plot,  Farm  Journal 
will  give  you  the  help  you  need,  and  if  you  feel  the  call  to  the  coun- 
try and  would  like  to  own  a few  hens  and  enjoy  poultry  raising, 
Farm  Journal  and  the  Million  Egg  book  are  indispensable.  Farm 
Journal  four  years  and  the  Million  Egg  book  for  $1.00  is  the  great- 
est subscription  bargain  of  the  year,  but  we  don’t  want  you  to  sub- 
scribe for  Farm  Journal  solely  to  get  the  book,  we  want  you  to  join 
the  three-quarters  of  a million  army  for  the  Farm  Journal  itself ; you 
will  find  it  the  wisest,  most  helpful,  cheerful  and  entertaining  of 
counsellors  and  friends.  Send  coupon  today. 
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AVING  THE  APPLE  CROP 


Eastern  and  Western  Methods  of 
Fighting  Codling  Moth 


One  of  the  three  worst  enemies  of 
the  apple  crop  is  the  codling  moth. 
This  insect  is  each  year  taking  a very 
heavy  toll  from  the  apple  growers  of 
the  country,  especially  all  of  .the  re- 
gion east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Spraying  methods  have  been  devised 
in  several  parts  of  the  country  to  con- 
trol this  insect’s  ravages,  and  each 
method  has  met  with  very  excellent 
results  at  the  hands  of  those  orchard- 
ists  who  were  willing  to  make  the  at- 
tempt to  produce  fruit  free  from 
worms,  and  fruit  that  they  could  sell 
at  the  top  prices  on  their  market. 

Arsenical  compounds  have  given  the 
most  satisfactory  results  in  spraying 
for  the  codling  moth,  however  the  most 
effective  means  of  applying  the  poison 
has  been  open  to  a wide  degree  of  dif- 
ference by  the  entomologists  and  or- 
chardists  of  the  eastern  and  western 
portions  of  the  country.  In  the  east  a 
fine  mist  spray  with  a medium  amount 
of  pressure  applied  two  or  three  times 
throughout  the  season  has  been  the 
most  approved  way.  In  the  northwest 


The  trees  in  the  block  sprayed  ac- 
cording to  the  eastern  method  receiv- 
ed an  application  of  3-5-50  Bordeaux 
mixture  containing  3 pounds  arsenate 
of  lead  to  50  gallons  of  the  mixture. 
The  first  spraying  was  made  on  May 
13,  just  after  the  petals  had  fallen; 
second  application  made  on  May  28; 
third  on  June  16,  and  fourth  on  July 
22.  This  combined  fungicide  and  in- 
secticide was  used  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  apple  scab  and  chewing 
insects  at  the  same  time. 

The  trees  sprayed  according  to  the 
western  standard  were  sprayed  on  the 
afternoon  of  May  12,  using  on^  pound 
of  arsenate  of  lead  to  50  gallons  of 
water,  with  a Bordeaux  nozzle  attach- 
ed to  an  extension  rod  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees  and  at  a pressure  of  200  to 
250  pounds.  These  trees  were  given 
a very  thorough  application  of  this 
spray  mixture  at  this  time,  and  re- 
ceived no  further  spraying  during  the 
season. 

During  the  summer  all  of  the  fruit 
that  dropped  from  these  sprayed  and 


of  one  coarse  high  pressure  spraying. 
In  the  growth  of  the  apple  it  becomes 
too  heavy  for  the  stem  to  hold  it  in  an 
upright  position  as  at  first  and  so  the 
fruit  topples  over,  as  it  were,  thus  pre- 
senting another  cup — the  stem  cup,  if 
you  please — into  which  the  material 
from  the  late  sprays  collect  and  a 
dose  of  poison  is  thus  placed  in  posi- 
tion ready  for  the  larvae  of  the  second 
brood  that  may  try  to  enter  at  this 
end.  While  the  tables  of  the  un- 
sprayed trees  show  that  but  a small 
per  cent  of  the  worms  enter  the  fruit 
at  this  place  the  results  in  the  different 
methods  of  spraying  evidently  point 
to  the  fact  that  by  filling  the  stem  cup 
for  the  second  or  later  broods  where 
they  occur,  some  good  will  be  accom- 
plished.” 

From  the  small  difference  that  was 
found  at  the  end  of  the  season  in  the 
worminess  of  the  eastern  and  western 
methods,  it  is  apparent  that  if  equally 
as  good  results  as  these  can  be  had 
every  year  a single  application  of 
spray  according  to  the  western  method 
would  be  a great  saving  of  labor  for 
the  eastern  fruit  growers. 

Effect  on  Curculio 

Since  the  curculio  is  an  insect  that 
does  almost  as  much  damage  to  the 
apple  as  does  the  codling  moth,  in 
these  experiments  Professor  Rumsey 


The  Best  Spray  Pump 


Sprays  the  tallest  fruit  trees  from  the  ground.  Not 
too  heavy  for  low  bushes.  Sprays  quickest  and  best. 
Does  the  work  in  half  the  time  and  does  it  thor- 
oughly. Always  ready.  Used  with  bucket,  barrel 
or  tank.  Lasts  a lifetime.  No  leathers  to  dry  up, 
wear  out,  or  make  trouble. 


Standard  Spray  Pump 


Warranted  for  5 Years.  Price  $4.00 


It  will  not  cost  you  a cent  to  try  it.  Our  special 
offer  gives  complete  details.  Write  for  it  today  and 
we  will  also  send  our  illustrated  circular  showing 
how  this  pump  pays  for  itself  many  times  over  the 


first  season. 


The  Standard  Stamping  Co. 


154  Main  Street 


Marysville,  Ohio 


“MIST 


“If  your  com- 
petitor talks 
about  you  put 
him  on  your  pay 
roll.  Never  mind 
what  he  says  so 
long  as  he  talks.” 


75c 


Sent 
Postpaid 
tjm  on  receipt 
of  price. 


THE  “WINKLE  MIST 
SPRAY  NOZZLE 


is  cheap  only  in  price,  state- 
ments of  my  competitors  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

I guarantee  it  to  be  satisfac- 
tory or  refund  tl\e  price  paid. 

It  is  the  best  made  nozzle  ^ 
selling  today  and  does  not  Reduced 
clog.  Sectional  View. 

Geo.  J.  Winkle,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


VIEW  IN  A PROPERLY  SPRAYED  ORCHARD  OF  THE  J.  N.  THATCHER  COMPANY’S  THIRTEEN-YEAR-OLD  ORCHARD 

NEAR  MARTINSBURG,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


one  application  of  a coarse  spray  ap- 
plied at  high  pressure  at  the  time  the 
petals  were  falling  was  most  satisfac- 
tory. With  the  mist  spray  no  poison 
is  put  into  the  calyx  cup,  but  merely 
left  within  the  surface  of  the  outer 
calyx,  where  it  is  hoped  the  little  cod- 
ling moth  will  obtain  (a  meal  of  ar- 
senic before  attempting  to  mine 
through  the  calyx  and  into  the  apple. 
In  the  high  pressure  spraying  it  is  the 
intention  always  to  drive  the  spray 
down  into  the  calyx  cup  and  so  fill  it 
that  a worm  cannot  possibly  enter  the 
apple  without  first  having  eaten  some 
of  the  poison  placed  there  for  that 
purpose. 

In  Bulletin  127  of  the  West  Virginia 
Experiment  Station,  Prof.  W.  E.  Rum- 
sey outlines  the  work  he  did  during 
one  season  to  make  a comparative  test 
of  the  two  methods  under  West  Vir- 
ginia conditions.  These  experiments 
were  conducted  in  two  orchards,  one 
located  in  Upshur  County  near  French 
Creek,  and  consisted  of  a block  of 
seven-year-old  York  trees.  The  other 
was  in  an  orchard  located  in  Berke- 
ley County  near  Martinsburg,  on  a 
block  of  sixteen-year-old  Ben  Davis 
trees.  This  orchard  is  the  only  one 
reported  upon  in  the  bulletin,  and  con- 
sists of  twenty-four  trees  that  were 
treated  with  the  eastern  method  and 
an  equal  number  sprayed  according  to 
the  western  standard.  At  harvest 
time  five  average  trees  were  taken 
from  each  of  these  blocks  and  the  fruit 
carefully  sorted  and  counted  for 
worms. 


unsprayed  trees  was  gathered  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  the  wormy  D-uit  was 
counted,  whereupon  it  was  found  that 
2.2  per  cent  of  the  fruit  that  dropped 
from  the  trees  sprayed  by  the  western 
method  contained  codling  moth,  tpf 
the  trees  sprayed  by  the  eastern  stand- 
ard 4.3  per  cent  of  the  fruit  was 
wormy,  and  of  the  unsprayed  trees 
used  as  a check  on  the  spraying  29.6 
per  cent  was  infected  by  the  codling 
moth.  Of  these  drop  apples  the  in- 
teresting fact  developed  that  those 
trees  which  were  sprayed  with  a mist 
contained  about  eight  times  as  many 
calyx  wormy  apples  as  those  sprayed 
with  the  high  pressure  spray  that 
drove  the  poison  into  the  calyces  of 
the  young  apples.  But  on  the  other 
hand  it  was  observed  that  the  number 
of  fruits  which  were  wormy  at  the 
stem  end  was  considerably  greater 
among  the  fruits  from  the  trees  .spray- 
ed once  than  those  sprayed  four  times. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  when  all 
of  the  fruit  had  been  harvested  and 
gone  over  it  was  found  that  where  one 
coarse  high  pressure  spray  was  used 
2.6  per  cent  of  the  fruit  was  wormy; 
for  the  mist  sprayed  trees,  3.3  per  cent 
was  wormy,  and  the  check  or  unspray- 
ed trees  averaged  34  per  cent  wormy 
fruit. 

“By  comparing  the  stem  wormy  ap- 
ples of  the  two  methods  of  spraying  an 
interesting  point  was  observed,”  con- 
tinues Professor  Rumsey.  ‘‘It  will  be 
seen  that  less  worms  entered  the  stem 
end  of  the  fruit  where  the  four  mist 
sprays  were  applied  than  in  the  case 


kept  a record  of  the  injuries  done  to 
the  apple  in  this  orchard  by  the  plum 
curculio.  This  was  done  to  show  the 
benefit  that  might  be  derived  from 
spraying  with  arsenical  poisons  to  con- 
trol this  pest  and  to  note  the  relative 
merits  of  the  eastern  and  western 
methods  in  controlling  it.  When  the 
fruit  was  all  harvested  and  the  apples 
counted  it  was  found  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  methods  were 
as  nearly  alike  as  in  the  case  of  the 
codling  moth.  Of  the  fruit  sprayed  by 
the  western  method  87.4  per  cent  of 


Compressed  Air 

Spraying  Outfits 


for  large  orchards.  No  machinery  taken 
into  the  orchard.  No  pump  plungers 
and  cylinders  to  get  out  of  order.  No 
limit  to  the  number  of  nozzles  that  can 
be  used.  No  delays  after  reaching  or- 
chard. It  will  spray  at  once,  ttnte 


Latham  & Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio 


RAY 

Gasoline 


Pressure  Machine 


Has  3 H Horse-Power,  4-Cycle  Engine 
and  Hopper  Jacket  lor  Cooling. 

It  supplies  io  nozzles  at  a pressure, of  200 
lbs.  with  safety  valve  blowing  off,  and 
this  service  can  easily  be  increased  with- 
out overtaxing  the  engine. 

A Complete  Spraying  Rig 

and  It  will  refill  the  tank,  saw  wood,  grind 
feed  run  your  repair  shop,  shell  or  clean  your 
grain,  run  the  cream  separator  or  the  chum,  and 
is  safe,  simple  and  satisfactory. 


AI,o‘i-lIor»e.lN.w<rUiC8wlthTrlplcxPnmp« 

-We  also  manufacture  a full  line  of  Hairei, 
Knapsack,  and  Power  Potato  Sprayers vw  th 
Mechanical  Agitators  and  Automatic  btram 
er  Cleaners.  Catalogue  FlvEL 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

58  11th  St.,  Elmira  N.Y. 
General  Agents, 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.. 

Kansas  Cut.  Mo..  Si.  Louis.  Mo. 

C P R0THWELL&  CO..  Martinsburg. W.Va. 
BRACKETT-SHAW  & LUNT  CO.. Boston.  Mass. 


For  durable  painting:  of  all  kinds  use  National 
Lead  Company’s  Pure  White  Lead  (Dutch  Boy 

' Painter  trade  mark.) 

■ “Dutch  Boy  Paint  Adviser  No.  102 " on  request  Free 
NATIONAL  I.F.AD  CO..  Ill  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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High  Pressure 


for  Your  Trees 


at  Lowest  Cost 


BEAN  PONY — The  lightest,  most  compact  and  economical 
high-pressure  power  sprayer  on  the  market. 


BEAN  Hand  and  Power  Sprayers  cover 
the  range  of  every  man’s  requirements 
and  every  man’s  means.  Whether  you 
have  one  acre  or  one  hundred  we  can  supply 
you  with  just  the  outfit  that  will  give  YOU 
the  best  service  and  the  most  economical  serv- 


ice. Write  today  for  our  new  catalogue  No.  25. 


Three  Big  Advantages 


BEAN  GIANT — A complete,  light  and 
spraying  outfit  of  very  large  capacity. 


highly  improved 


Our  Power  Sprayers,  Magic  Pumps  and  other  Spraying  Outfits  include  three  re- 
markable and  exclusive  features  of  construction  : 1.  A porcelain-lined  cylinder  that 

is  absolutely  proof  against  the  corrosive  action  of  any  spraying  compound  whatever. 

2.  Bean  Ball-Valves,  made  of  bell-metal,  indestructible,  with  reversible  and  removable 
seats.  These  valves  can  be  removed  in  three  seconds,  seats  and  all.  3.  The  smallest 
possible  number  of  working  parts  and  all  readily  accessible. 

Other  Features  of  Bean  Power  Sprayers 

1.  The  best  engine  obtainable  for  the  purpose,  built  to  wear,  and  available  for  other  purposes  be- 

sides spraying. 

2.  A handy  wagon,  light,  strong  and  convenient  for  general  use  by  ready  removal  of  engine,  pump 

and  tank. 

3.  Bean  Ball  Relief  Valve  that  regulates  pressure  automatically  or  can  be  set  to  increase  it  from 

40  to  230  pounds. 

4.  Half-round  tanks  with  removable  cut-off  and  strainer,  iron  well,  improved  rotary  agitator  and 

underneath  suction. 

5.  The  Giant  and  Challenge  have  a special  one-piece  steel  platform,  greatly  increasing  strength 

and  lightness  of  the  outfit. 

THE  THREE  POWER  SPRAYERS 

BEAN  GIANT— The  best  and  lightest  high-pressure,  large-capacity  power 
sprayer  on  the  market.  Capacity  8 to  9 gallons  a minute,  supplying  six  of  the 
very  largest  nozzles  or  12-16  of  ordinary  type.  With  3-H.  P.  engine,  capacity 
reaches  10  to  11  gallons  a minute ; 9 ft.  long  over  all,  4 ft.  8 in.  from  ground  to 
top  of  tank,  weighs  only  from  1600  to  1900  lbs.,  according  to  equipment. 

BEAN  CHALLENGE—  Second  only  to  the  GIANT  in  lightness  and  ca- 
pacity. It  will  be  found  an  ideal  sprayer  for  those  who  need  but  two  leads  of 
hose  and  want  a thoroughly  reliable  outfit  at  a lower  price. 

BEAN  PONY-  Less  than  five  feet  high,  and  about  8 ft.  long.  Weighs  only 
1,150  lbs.  complete.  Has  practically  same  advantages  as  our  larger  outfits. 

It  makes  power-spraying  possible  for  thousands  of  growers  heretofore  limited! 
to  hand  pumps. 

NOTE-  You  can  buy  any  of  our  Power  Sprayers  complete  with  engine, 
pump,  tank,  platform,  handy  wagon,  etc. ; or  you  can  take  your  choice  of  several 
different  equipments  by  omitting  tank  and  wagon,  substituting  different  sized 
engine,  adding  supply  pump,  etc.  Write  for  catalogue  No.  25. 

The  Labor  Saving  Magic  Pumps 

Our  Magic  Pumps  are  the  most  easily  operated  hand-spraying  outfits  made.  They  have 
a powerful  spring  (plainly  shown  in  illustration)  which  cuts  down  the  labor  of  pumping  a 
full  third.  When  you  pull  the  handle  toward  you  you  compress  the  spring;  when  you  push 
it  back,  the  spring  expands  and  helps  force  the  liquid  into  the  air-chamber.  The  Magic 
will  supply  two  leads  of  hose  and  keep  up  over  100  lbs.  steady  pressure  all  day.  It  has  also 
the  ball-valves,  porcelain-lined  cylinder,  etc.,  mentioned  above. 

NOTE — We  also  make  a full  line  of  high-pressure  barrel- 
pumps,  small  hand-pumps,  bucket-pumps,  handy  sprayers,  etc. 

Bean  Spraying  Nozzles,  Hose,  Spray  Rods,  Etc. 

BEAN  SPRAY  NOZZLES  include  the  best  and  latest  types  for  all  purposes,  such  as 
our  famous  “Bean  Best,”  “Bean  Power  Self-Cleaner,”  “Whirlpool  Power,”  “Bean  Vermorel 
Clusters,  ’ angle  nozzles  of  different  type,  etc.  We  make  a specialty  of  aluminum  bamboo 
spray  rods  in  various  lengths,  and  Spray  Hose,  so  treated  that  it  withstands  the  action  of 
spraying  compounds  and  is  very  durable.  We  also  carry  an  unusually  full  and  complete 
line  of  brass  extras,  caps,  couplings,  ells,  Y’s,  bushings,  hose  menders,  etc.,  etc. 

Write  today  for  Catalogue  No.  25. 

THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

EASTERN  OFFICE — 731  St.  Clair  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

WE®TERN  OFFICE — 215-221  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  California. 

FACTORIES  Berea,  Ohio,  and  San  Jose,  California. 


BEAN  CHALLENGE — The  ideal  medium-priced,  me- 
dium capacity  sprayer.  Now  furnished  with  steel 
platform  instead  of  wood  platform  shown  in  cut. 


BEAN  CHALLENGE — Pump  and  Engine  without 
tank  and  wagon.  Any  of  our  power  sprayers  can  be 
furnished  in  the  same  way. 


THE  BEAN  MAGIC  PUMP — Note  the  spring 
shown  dm  dllustration  and  read  paragraph  at  the 
left. 
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the  fruit  was  free  from  curculio,  and 
86.1  per  cent  were  free  from  this  in- 
sect in  the  block  sprayed  by  the  east- 
ern standard,  while  of  the  trees  left 
unsprayed  there  was  but  67.8  per  cent 
of  sound  fruit.  But  while  the  two 
standards  differ  but  little,  neither  of 
them  give  as  large  a percentage  of 
fruit  free  from  curculio  injury  as  was 
obtained  in  controlling  the  codling 
moth,  indicating  very  nicely  that  the 
curculio  is  a more  difficult  insect  to 
control  than  the  codling  moth. 

This  “western  method”  as  used  by 
Professor  Rumsey  is  possibly  the  style 
of  spraying  as  adopted  and  advocated 
by  Prof.  A.  L.  Melander  of  the  Wash- 
ington Experiment  Station,  and  as  it 
has  been  widely  used  throughout  the 
western  fruit  districts  it  has  encoun- 
tered many  conditions,  and  been  used 
by  many  persons,  some  of  whom  did 
not  use  it  thoroughly  enough  perhaps, 
and  uniformly  good  results  have  not 
been  received.  During  the  past  season 
the  codling  motli  has  been  very  trou- 
blesome in  some  of  the  western  sec- 
tions, particularly  Western  Colorado 
and  Utah,  and  those  persons  who  fol- 
lowed the  one-spray  method  have 
found  that  they  had  lots  of  worms.  It 
is  reasonable  to  believe  that  when  this 
one  spraying  is  done  with  the  utmost 
thoroughness  it  is  posible  to  destroy 


of  them  at  one  time.  But  if  the  spray- 
ing is  done  at  the  time  the  last  blos- 
soms have  begun  to  shed  their  petals, 
the  poison  will  not  reach  ito  the  bot- 
tom of  the  calyces  of  all  of  the  apples 
and  thus  leave  many  which  are  open  to 
the  attacks  of  the  codling  moth.  For 
this  reason  Professor  Ball  finds  that  it 
is  by  far  the  better  practice  to  follow 
the  first  spraying  by  a second  appli- 
cation about  ten  days  after  the  first 
one.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  fill 
the  calyx  cup  of  every  apple  on  the 
tree  at  just  the  time  when  it  is  pos- 
sible to  drive  the  poison  into  the 
lowermost  portion  of  the  cup. 

To  do  this  spraying  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage it  is  necessary  to  use  a spray 
nozzle  that  sends  a driving  spray  of 
fine  drops  five  or  six  feet  before  it 
breaks  up  into  a mist,  and  then  to 
hold  this  nozzle  within  a foot  or  two 
of  every  blossom  while  spraying.  Such 
a spray  can  be  obtained  only  at  a 
pressure  of  from  150  to  200  pounds, 
through  a nozzle  of  the  Bordeaux  type. 

Where  the  orchard  has  been  exces- 
sively wormy  the  preceding  year,  or 
where  all  of  the  worms  may  not  have 
been  killed  by  the  first  two  applica- 
tions, Professor  Ball  says  that  a third 
spraying,  should  be  done  at  the  time 
the  first  brood  of  worms  are  hatching 
from  the  egg  and  starting  into  the  ap- 


when  fixed  in  this  manner  they  are 
much  more  attractive  hiding  places  for 
the  worms. 

The  most  successful  bands  are  made 
from  gunnysacking,  and  should  be 
about  a foot  wide  and  long  enough  to 
go  around  the  tree  twice.  Fold  over 
about  four  inches  from  one  edge  and 
draw  it  around  the  tree  with  the  folded 
edge  up  and  the  short  flap  inside, 
drawing  it  as  tight  as  possible  and 
fastening  with  a large  headed  tack. 
They  should  be  removed  every  ten 
days  until  the  first  brood  are  all  down 
and  examined  and  all  of  the  worms 
killed,  then  they  may  be  picked  and 
left  until  all  of  the  apples  are  picked, 
and  the  second  brood  then  destroyed. 

Professor  Ball,  in  discussing  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  method  of  handling 
the  codling  moth,  says  that  if  apples 
are  worth  $1  a bushel  that  a man  kill- 
ing more  than  eight  worms  of  the  first 
brood  will  be  earning  good  wages.  An 
ordinary  man  can  remove  400  bands  a 
day,  and  if  he  does  not  find  eight 
worms  under  this  many  bands  at  the 
time  the  worms  are  coming  down,  the 
banding  may  be  discontinued. 

Lime-Sulphur  Checked  Scab. 

In  your  December  number  is  an  ar- 
ticle stating  that  you  want  to  hear 


, apples  picked  from  one  tree  which  had  received  four  applications  of  spray,  according 
TO  the  eastern  method,  pile  on  left  sound  APPLES;  middle  pile  curculio  STUNG;  on  right  wormy. 
2 FROM  ONE  TREE  SPRAYED  ACCORDING  TO  WESTERN  STANDARD.  SOUND  APPLES  IN  PILE  ON  LEFT_ 
3.  FRUIT  FROM  ONE  UNSPRAYED  TREE.  SOUND  APPLES  ON  THE  LEFT;  CURCULIO  STUNG  IN  MIDDLE  AND 

WORMY  ON  RIGHT. 


the  entire  first  brood  on  the  trees  that 
are  sprayed.  But  few  persons  can  do 
it  well  enough  to  get  the  best  results. 

Another  “western  method,”  but  one 
not  tried  by  Professor  Rumsey’s  ex- 
periments, is  a system  advocated  and 
practiced  by  Prof.  E.  D.  Ball  of  the 
Utah  Experiment  Station,  and  which  is 
extensively  used  in  Utah  and  in  some 
portions  of  Idaho  and  Colorado.  This 
is  not  a one-spray  method,  but  con- 
sists of  at  least  two  applications,  and 
possibly  three,  combined  with  “band- 
ing” the  trees  to  catch  the  larvae  of 
the  codling  moth  as  they  descend  the 
tree  to  pupate. 

When  apple  trees  begin  to  blossom 
the  central  bud  of  a cluster  is  always 
the  first  to  open,  and  by  the  time  the 
last  blossom  in  the  cluster  has  begun 
to  drop  its  petals  the  calyx  of  the  first 
flower  will  have  begun  to  close.  In 
these  blossoms  at  the  time  the  petals 
begin  to  fall  the  stamen  bars  are  thick 
and  fleshy  and  make  a complete  roof 
over  the  calyx  cavity  beneath,  the 
cavity  that  must  be  filled  with  the 
poison  in  order  to  successfully  kill 
the  insects.  When  the  blossoms  begin 
to  close  up  and  the  calyx  lobes  have 
gathered  together  into  a sort  of  little 
tube,  the  stamen  bars  will  have  with- 
ered so  that  there  are  wide  spaces  be- 
tween them,  through  which  the  spray 
material  can  easily  pass.  If  all  the 
blossoms  were  in  just  this  condition 
at  the  time  the  first  spraying  was  done 
it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  fill  all 


pie.  This  will  usually  be  about  a 
month  from  the  time  the  blossoms  fall, 
but  a little  observation  on  the  part  of 
the  orchardist;  will  show  just  when 
this  is.  No  other  spraying  will  be 
needed  until  the  worms  of  the  sec- 
ond brood  appear,  the  brood  that  en- 
ters the  apple  through  the  side  of  the 
fruit,  when  a fourth  spraying  may  be 
added.  This  will  come  in  the  latter 
part  of  July  or  the  first  of  August  un- 
der Utah  conditions  and  a little  earlier 
in  warmer  localities. 

(Note  article  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
telling  how  Mr.  Kruger,  North  Yakima, 
Wash.,  determines  when  the  second 
brood  appears. — Ed.) 

One  of  the  very  commendable  prac- 
tices advocated  by  Professor  Ball,  but 
which  for  some  reason  has  not  found 
as  extensive  use  outside  of  his  state 
as  it  merits,  is  the  use  of  bands  on 
the  trunk  of  the  trees  to  catch  the 
larvae  as  they  descend  the  trees  to 
pupate.  This  “banding”  is  hardly 
profitable  when  the  per  cent  of  injury 
from  codling  moth  is  2 per  cent  or 
less,  but  when  more  than  this  it  will 
pay.  Scrape  the  loose  bark  and  scales 
from  the  trunk  of  the  trees  and  place 
the  bands  around  them  within  a month 
after  the  time  of  the  first  spraying. 
These  bands  should  be  thick  enough 
to  exclude  all  of  the  light  and  large 
enough  to  afford  considerable  surface 
under  which  the  insects  may  hide. 
They  should  be  drawn  tight  across  the 
top  and  left  loose  at  the  bottom,  as 


from  Fruit-Grower  subscribers  who 
have  used  lime-sulphur  as  a fungicide. 

On  one-half  of  my  orchard  I used 
lime-sulphur,  and  on  the  other  half 
I used  Bordeaux.  On  the  half  where 
Bordeaux  mixture  was  applied  the  first 
application  was  made  before  the  petals 
of  the  blossoms  unfolded,  and  a second 
application  was  made  again  just  after 
the  last  petals  dropped.  On  the  other 
half  of  the  orchard  I used  lime-sul- 
phur all  of  the  time. 

Where  I used  Bordeaux  the  apples 
were  considerably  russeted  while  on 
those  sprayed  exclusively  with  lime- 
sulphur  the  fruit  was  entirely  free 
from  this  defect,  and  were  as  free 
from  scab  as  were  those  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux. 

At  about  the  time  I made  the  last 
application  of  spray  we  were  having 
a good  deal  of  rain  so  that  the  spray- 
ing was  considerably  delayed,  and  by 
the  time  I got  to  it  the  scab  had  a 
good  start.  However,  I found  that  the 
lime-sulphur  completely  checked  its  de- 
velopment, even  on  Arkansas  Black. 

I made  my  own  lime-sulphur,  using 
4 pounds  of  lime  and  2 pounds  of  sul- 
phur to  50  gallons  of  water.  I made 
my  stock  solution  so  as  to  have  2 
pounds  of  sulphur  to  the  gallon  of 
water,  and  I boiled  it  just  as  I did  for 
the  winter  spray.  I could  see  no  in- 
jury from  this  spray  to  either  the  fruit 
or  foliage. — H.  B.  C.,  Springdale,  Ark. 


20th  Century 
Grader 


The  Light  Weighs 
Wonder 


600 

Pounds 


— masters  the  most  difficult  pieces  of 
land — cuts  the  brush— stirs  the  soil 
so  it  won’t  need  ploughing — levels 
the  land — throws  up  dikes — digs 
ditches  and  maintains  your  roads. 

This  grader  is  invaluable  on  fruit 
farms.  One  man — one  team — operates 
it.  The  20th  Century  is 

The  Original  One-Man 
Machine 

It  is  all  steel  and  will  last  through 
years  of  hard  service. 

It  does  the  work  of  several  special 
machines  and  adds  to  your  profits. 

Send  a postal  card  for  complete 
detailed  information  and  pictures  of 
machine  in  actual  service.  Address 

The  Baker  Manufacturing  Company 

530  Hunter  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Orchard  Cultivator 


THE  FORKNER  LIGHT  DRAFT  HARROW 

is  the  only  perfect  light  running  wheel  cultivator 
ever  offered  for  orchard  work.  Each  section  is  so 
easily  manipulated  with  levers  that  a small  boy 
can  operate  it  and  cultivate  perfectly  30  acres  per 
day  with  one  team  of  medium  weight.  With  this 
harrow,  one  team  can  easily  do  the  work  of  two 
teams  with  ordinary  harrows.  Works  well  In 
stumpy  or  stony  land  and  does  not  clog  with  loose 
grass,  roots,  etc.  Its  extension  of  11  ft.,  3%  ft. 
each  side  of  the  team,  enables  perfect  dust  mulch- 
ing near  the  tree  trunks  without  disturbing  the 
branches  or  fruit,  and  eliminates  the  use  of  the 
hoe.  One  machine  will  work  100  acres  of  orchard 
and  keep  it  in  garden  tilth.  These  machines*  are 
labor  savers  and  will  reduce  your  cultivating  ex- 
penses one-half,  even  if  you  have  but  5 or  10  acres 
of  orchard.  Full  particulars  on  request.  Address 
LIGHT  DRAFT  HARROW  COMPANY, 
MARSHALLTOWN,  IOWA 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


To  the  Manufacturers 
and  Users  of 

Power  Sprayers 

Seats  and  “Pop”  of  the 

HAMILTON 

Relief  Valve 

are  renewable  and 
reversible,  the  first 
cost  ensuring’  twice  the 
service  of  other  valves. 
Inexpensive  renewals. 

W.  L.  HAMILTON,  BANGOR,  MICH. 


“LIGHTNING”  SPRAYERS 

At  your  dealer,  or  write  us. 
Whitewash  your  poultry  house 
and  stables  rapidly.  Kills  lice, 
sprays  trees,  washes  wagons 
and  windows.  No.  28  galvan- 
ized steel  double  cylinder 
pump ; continuous  spray  25 
feet  high.  Brass  top,  brass 
bottom,  brass  nozzle,  brass 
extension  rod,  ball  valves, 
heavy  hose.  ALL  FOR  $2.50. 
Cash  with  order.  Sent  to  any 
address,  express  prepaid.  Also 
orchard  sprayers,  and  many 
other  styles.  Write  for  free  catalogue  and  agency  prop- 
osition. D.  B.  Smith  &.  Co.,  59  Genesee  St.,  Utica,  N.Y. 


OUR  1911  CATALOG 

IN/I  ailed  F ree 

AUTOMATIC  SPRAYERS 

Barrel  Sprayers,  Power  Sprayers,  Pre- 
pared SPRAYING  Mixtures,  White- 
washers’  Boilers  and  Feed  Steamers, 
Poultry  House  Heaters  and  Egg  and 
Chick  Shipping  Boxes,  etc. 

Stark  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Louisiana, 
Mo.,  says : “Sold  hundreds  of  Rlppley’s 
4 and  5 Gallon  Sprayers,  all  customers 
pleased.”  Address 

RiPPLEY  MFG.  CO. 

Box  10  Grafton,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


25  CENTS  TO  50  CENTS  PER  lOOO  . 
less  than  other  nurseries  oharge.  Leading  MONEY  MAKING 
Varieties.  Grow  all  myself  so  know  what  they  are,  and  ean 
guarantee  True  to  Name.  15  years  growing  plants.  Price  lilt 
FEEE.  P.  J.  MYERS,  R.  4 BRIDGMAN,  MICH. 
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Deming  Sprayers 

Won  Gold  Medals  at  Council  Bluffs 

Let  them  win  Money  for  Yon  inyour  Orchard 

If  you’ve  been  reading  those  interesting  accounts  of  the  exhibits  and  contests  of  sprayers  at 
the  National  Horticultural  Congress  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  in  November,  you  already  know 
that  Deming  Spray  Pumps  and  Nozzles  walked  off  with  a lot  of  prizes. 

Naturally  this  pleases  us,  but  we  feel  it  more  important  than  you  shall  know  that  all 
Deming  outfits  are  made  in  just  the  same  good  way  as  the  machines  we  had  on  exhibition,  and 
that,  as  they  are  making  money  for  hundreds  of  other  progressive  fruit  men  every  “spraying 
day”  in  the  year,  so  will  they  make  money  for  you  if  you’ll  let  them,  this  year.  The  same 
features  by  which  they  scored  high  on  the  exhibit  will  enable  you,  if  you  use  one  of  them,  to 
score  high  with  your  1911  fruit. 

Deming  Spray  Pumps  That  Are  Winning  Favor  EVERYWHERE 

The  judges  at  that  show  were  all  capable,  experienced  men  who  know  fruit-growing  like  a book  and  are 
equally  well  posted  on  spray  pumps  and  spraying.  Following  is  a brief  description  of  our  various  exhibits,  with 
explanation  of  the  points  on  which  prizes  were  awarded: 


“SAMSON” 
Double-Acting  Sprayer 

A splendid  hand-power  machine  — has 
been  on  the  market  for  only  a few  years, 
hut  has  become  very  popular.  Is  strong, 
powerful,  durable;  has  brass-lined  cylin- 
der, brass  ball  valves  and  valve  seats,  and 
brass  working  parts  throughout. 

The  air  chamber  is  very  large,  providing 
a steady  discharge  of  liquid  from  nozzles, 
even  when  operator  is  not  pumping  all  the 
time.  The  lever  is  extra-long,  and  this 
makes  the  “Samson”  still  easier  to  operate. 
A pressure  gauge  is  provided.  The  “Sam- 
son” is  a splendid  outfit  for  medium  sized 
orchards.  At  the  Council  Bluffs  Exhibit  it 
received  a score  of  493  points. 


n 


Centnry' 

Barrel 

Sprayer 


This  machine  won  the  gold  medal — the 
highest  award  made  to  hand  spray  pumps. 
It  is  one  of  our  standard  outfits,  and  many 
thousands  have  been  sold.  It  is  heavy  and 
strong;  double  acting,  with  large  air 
chamber  which  makes  pumping  easier, 
brass  ball  valves,  brass-lined  cylinder,  and 
brass  working  parts,  insuring  long  “life.” 
It  is  almost  entirely  within  the  barrel,  so 
that,  even  if  the  wagon  is  driven  under  low- 
growing  trees,  there  is  little  projection  to 
catch  on  branches. 


VICTOR” 
Triplex  Power  Sprayer 

If  you  have  more  than  a few  acres  of 
trees,  you  need  a Deming  power  machine. 
You  need  it  because  it  will  save  you  time; 
because  it  will  relieve  you  of  work;  be- 
cause it  will  develop  a high  pressure  au<l 
cover  your  trees  better,  and  more  thor- 
oughly, than  you  can  by  hand.  Deming 
Power  Sprayers  are  outfits  of  proved 
worth. 

The  Deming  “Victor”  has  a three  H.  P. 
marine  gasoline  engine,  triplex  pump,  and 
will  keep  up  200  pounds  pressure  per 
square  inch.  The  pump  and  engine  com- 
bined, weigh  only  315  pounds. 


Deming  Nozzles  Won  First  Prizes,  Too 


After  all,  the  whole  success  or  failure  of  the 
spraying  depends  on  the  nozzle — unless  the  liquid  is 
broken  up  into  very  fine  particles  and  evenly  dis- 
tributed over  the  tree  or  plant,  the  spraying  is  only 
half-successful.  Severe  tests  given  Deming  Nozzles 
at  the  Council  Bluffs  exhibit  proved  their  value — and 
proved  our  claim,  too,  that  Deming  Nozzles  are  “The 
World’s  Best  Nozzles” — both  the  “Bordeaux”  and 
“Simplex,”  illustrated  here  received  gold  medals. 
Tests  were  made  to  determine  which  nozzles  would 
discharge  the  liquid  in  the  finest  and  most  effective 


It  Over:  If  You  Didn’t  Attend  the  Exhibition  at 
Council  Bluffs,  Talk  to  Some  of  Your 
Neighbors  Who  Were  There 

or  read  the  report  of  this  exhibit  as  it  appears  on  pages  17,  18  and  63,  of 
this  month’s  Fruit-Grower.  Remember  that  the  awards  to  Deming  out- 
fits were  made  strictly  on  their  merits;  remember  that  you  pay  no 
more  for  Deming  outfits  than  for  other  good  sprayers;  then  ask  your- 
self “why  should  I put  my  money  into  an  unknown  or  uncertain  outfit 
when  I can  get  a Deming  for  practically  the  same  price?” 


Study 


spray,  and  the  “Bordeaux”  and  “Simplex”  proved 
themselves  most  effective  for  this  purpose.  Briefly 
described,  they  are  as  follows: 

“BORDEAUX” — Can  be  made  to  throw  any  kind 
of  spray  desired,  fine  or  coarse,  or  solid  stream, 
simply  by  turning  the  adjusting  lever.  Obstructions 
readily  removed  in  the  same  way. 

“SIMPLEX” — -A  light  but  effective  nozzle.  Fitted 
with  removable  caps  for  fine  or  coarse  spray.  C*  1 XT  1 

Deming  Nozzles  fit  all  standard  spray  pump  con-  OlIIlplCX  INOZZ10 
nections;  try  them  this  year! 


Then,  While  You  are  Thinking  of  it,  Look  Up  the  Nearest 
Deming  Dealer,  or  Sit  Right  Down  and 
Write  For  Our  Catalogue 

Most  good  hardware  or  implement  dealers  handle  Deming  Spray 
Pumps  or  will  order  them  when  requested  to  do  so.  We  prefer  that 
orders  be  placed  with  the  dealer,  but  will  sell  direct  wherever  we  are 
not  represented  locally.  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  Deming  Spray 
Pumps,  do  not  accept  something  “just  as  good,”  but  write  us  direct. 
We’ll  send  Catalogue,  prices  and  complete  information  in  the  next  mail. 


THE  DEMING  COMPANY,  Manufacturers  of  Pumps  for  All  Uses 

800  Depot  Street,  Salem,  Ohio.  Distributing  Agencies  in  Principal  Cities. 
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Virginia  Horticultural  Program. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia 
State  Horticultural  Society  will  he 
held  at  Roanoke,  in  connection  with 
the  meetings  of  other  farmers’  organi- 
zations, January  11  to  13.  Great  prep- 
arations for  the  meeting  have  been 
made,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  one  of 
the  best  the  society  has  ever  held. 

The  meeting  will  be  called  to  order 
at  10  o’clock  Wednesday  morning,  Jan. 
11,  and  President  L.  E.  Johnson  of 
the  Norfolk  & Western  Railway  will 
deliver  the  address  of  welcome,  to 
which  Dr.  M.  L.  McCue  will  respond. 
Then  will  follow  the  president’s  an- 
nual address,  reports  of  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  the  appointment  of  com- 
mittees. The  following  papers  will  be 
read  at  the  morning  session: 

“Management  of  the  Apple  Or- 
chard,” Edward  Van  Alstyne,  Kinder- 
hook,  N.  Y. 

“Some  Comments  on  Present  Status 
of  the  Fruit  Industry,”  H.  P.  Gould, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Wednesday  afternoon’s  program  fol- 
lows: 

“Possibilities  of  Development  of  the 
Fruit  Industry  of  Virginia,”  James  M. 
Irvine,  editor  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo. 

“How  Can  Fruit  Growers  Protect 
Themselves  Against  Organized  Buy- 
ers?” H.  W.  Collingwood,  editor  Rural 
New  Yorker;  C.  W.  Moomaw,  man- 
ager Shenandoah  Valley  Fruit  Grow- 
ers’ Associatioh;  E.  H.  Mayfield,  sec- 
retary Lynchburg  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Report  of  exhibits  made  by  the  so- 
ciety at  Richmond  and  Pittsburg. 

Wednesday  night’s  session  has  the 
following  program: 

“Some  Problems  of  Orchard  Plant- 
ing,” Prof.  H.  L.  Price,  Virginia  Ex- 
periment Station. 

“On  Orchard  Cultivation,”  R.  C. 
Wertz,  Poages  Mill,  Va. 

“A  Uniform  Package  for  the  East- 
ern States,”  Alex  Clohan,  president 
West  Virginia  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. 

Thursday’s  program  follows: 

Report  of  awards  committee,  Prof. 
H.  E.  Van  Deman. 

“Fertilizers  for  Orchards,”  Prof. 
Geo.  W.  Cavanaugh,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. 

“Further  Experience  With  Fungi- 
cides and  Spraying  Apparatus,”  Dr. 
M.  B.  Waite,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

“Lime-Sulphur  Sprays  for  Apple  Dis- 
eases,” Prof.  W.  M.  Scott,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C.  Dr. 
H.  S.  Read,  Virginia  State  Experiment 
Station,  to  lead  discussion. 

“Experience  With  Lime-Sulphur  in 
New  York  State  Orchards,”  Edward 
Van  Alstyne,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

“An  Experience  Meeting,”  led  by 
T.  W.  Steck,  Opequon,  Va. 

Thursday  night  a joint  session  will 
be  held  with  all  the  farmers’  organi- 
zations. 

On  Friday  an  excursion  of  all  the 
farm : rs  in  attendance  at  the  various 
meetings  will  be  run  to  Blacksburg. 
A special  train  will  be  provided,  at 
the  expense  of  the  people  of  Roanoke, 
and  the  visitors  will  be  entertained 
at  the  state  college  at  Blacksburg. 

Liberal  premiums  are  offered  for 
displays  of  fruit,  and  in  view  of  Vir- 
ginia’s great  crop  this  year,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  exhibit  will  be  a very 
attractive  feature. 

* * 

Hardy  Peaches. 

I notice  the  inquiry  about  hardy 
peaches  in  the  last  number  of  The 
Fruit-Grower.  As  the  past  season  has, 
with  me  at  least,  shown  up  the  hard- 
iest varieties  in  a most  unusual  way, 
I make  bold  to  try  to  answer  the  in- 
quiry. 

My  trees  went  Into  the  dormant 
state  one  year  ago,  apparently  in  good 
condition  but  really  with  poorly  de- 
veloped fruit  buds.  Year  after  year 
the  summers  were  too  dry  even  for 
the  peach — which  will  stand  a great 
deal  of  drought — and  the  uneven  tem- 
perature of  the  winter,  with  some  10 
or  12  degrees  below  zero  did  the  rest. 
Nearly  all  peach  buds  were  destroyed, 


A successful  crop  depends  on  thorough  spraying,  but  for 
thorough  spraying  a Goulds  Pump  is  essential.  Do  not  buy  an 
unknown  make.  The  difference  in  cost  between  the  cheapest 
and  the  best  outfit  you  can  buy  is  so  small,  and  the  difference  in 
crop  results  year  after  year  is  so  large,  that  you  cannot  afford  to 
use  any  but  a Gould’s  Reliable  Sprayer. 

They  Have  Always  Been  the  Standard 

Xhere  are  over  sixty  years  of  Pump  building  back  of 
every  one  sold — Goulds  quality  is  there,  representing 
all  that  is  best  in  Pump  construction.  Our  aim  has 
been  to  build  Sprayers  to  stand  hard  service,  knowing 
that  the  longer  an  outfit  will  wear  the 
Fruit  Grower,  the  larger  demand  there 
will  be  for  that  Sprayer.  A satisfied  cus- 
tomer is,  after  all,  the  best  advertisement. 

Send  for  Our  Booklet 

“How  to  Spray;  When  to  Spray; 

What  Sprayer  to  Use” 

It  contains  information  about  Sprayers 
and  spraying  mixtures  you  should  have. 

It  tells  how  and  when  to  spray,  and  illus- 
trates a line  of  Sprayers  that  is  made  of 
durable  materials,  light  in  weight,  strong  in 
construction — such  as  Sprayers  should  be. 

Tell  us  on  a postal  that  you  want  a copy. 

The  Goulds  Mf &.  Co. 

40  W.  Fall  St.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


We  also  make  Hand  and  Power 
Pumps  for  every  use  about 
the  House  and  Farm 


yet  my  very  hardiest  varieties  pro- 
duced some  fruit,  where  the  ordinary 
varieties  utterly  failed.  Crosby,  Moun- 
tain Rose  and  Stump  seemed  to  be  just 
about  equal  in  hardiness  of  bud,  the 
Mountain  Rose  producing  some  of  the 
finest  fruit  I ever  tasted.  Champion 
made  a feeble  attempt  to  bear  but  did 
not  produce  as  much  fruit,  due  in  part, 
probably,  to  the  fact  that  the  trees 
had  borne  heavily  the  two  previous 
years.  Greensboro  also  bore  a few 
peaches.  If  my  Conover  trees  had 
been  in  growing  condition  I really  be- 
lieve they  would  have  produced  a crop 
but  the  trees  scarcely  grew  at  all,  so 
the  peaches  were  few.  This  variety 
requires  very  heavy  fertilization  with 
lots  of  nitrogen  to  make  wood  growth. 
The  fruit  is  of  excellent  flavor  hut 
small — in  short  it  may  well  be  termed 
a white  Crosby.  Old  Mixon  also  pro- 
duced some  fruit. 

On  the  contrary  the  varieties  the 
trees  of  which  were  equally  large  and 
in  condition  to  bear  but  which  bore 
few  or  no  fruit  were  as  follows:  El- 

berta,  the  Crawfords,  Belle  of  Geor- 
gia, Hielv,  Waddell,  Fitzgerald,  Car- 
man, Wheatland,  Globe,  Triumph,  Al- 
ton and  Kalamazoo. 

Out  of  some  forty  varieties  I think 
Mountain  Rose  is,  in  point  of  hardi- 
ness, long  life  of  the  trees,  superb 


THE  HORSE  DOES  ALL  THE 
WORK,  EXCEPT  HOLDING 
THE  POLE,  WITH  THE 

H.P.SPRAMOTOR 

It  can  be  operated  by  either 
horse  or  hand.  Has  8 nozzles 
at  175  lbs.  pressure,  which  prac- 
tically smoke  the  tree  with 
spray.  All  automatic.  The  num- 
ber of  nozzles  can  be  arranged 
to  suit  size  of  trees.  The  largest 
tree  may  be  sprayed.  Same 
price  for  i or  2 horses. 

The  H.  P.  SPRAMOTOR  can 
be  arranged  for  vineyards,  row 
crops,  strawberries  or  grain 
crops.  The  nozzles  will  not 
clog.  Agents  wanted. 

Get  our  Free  Treatise  on  Crop 
Diseases. 

SpramotorCo.,Ltd. 

1315  Erie  Street,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


flavor  of  the  fruit  as  well  as  the  keep- 
ing quality  and  appearance  of  the 
same,  the  finest  peach  I ever  saw. 

ALBERT  F.  TENNEY. 

Massachusetts. 

it  it 

If  there  are  points  about  spraying 
not  covered  by  the  articles  in  this 
issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  ask  about 
them.  We  want  to  help  every  sub- 
scriber to  spray  right  this  year.  Ask 
all  the  questions  you  will,  and  we  will 
try  to  have  them  answered  by  one  who 
knows. 


TREES 


You  can  save 
from  25  to  50 
Per  Cent 

buying  Nursery  Stock  direct  from  me.  I prepay  trans- 
portation charges  on  every  order,  large  or  smail. 
have  no  unexpectedly  large  freight  or  express  mils  to 
add  to  the  cost  of  your  order.  The  money  saving  price 
you  pay  me  means  for  trees  at  your  station.  AH  trees 
guaranteed  true  to  label,  hardy,  large  size  and  satisfact- 
ory. Get  my  list  of  Dellvered-to-you  Nursery  Bargains. 

Tell  Me  To  Mail  You  My  Big  FREE 
Catalogue.  I Pay  Postage . 
NATIONAL  NURSERIES,  BOX  2006,  LAWRENCE.  KANIM. 


You  Don  t Stop  Engine,  time,  liciuid.  pa- 

ticnce — to  clean  NESBARS.  Simply  press,  the  Coil  and 
Spindle  Crush,  and  pin  forces  lime  sediment  througn 
cap.  Continue  to  spray  without  stopping.  Circuiarr 
NESBAR  NOZZLE  CO.,  Dept.  G.,  ELMIRA,  N.  T. 
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How  to  Make  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

Bordeaux  mixture  is  the  oldest  of 
the  standard  fungicides  that  are  in  use 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  made  by 
mixing  copper  sulphate,  otherwise 
known  as  blue  vitrol  or  blue  stone, 
with  quick  lime  and  water.  The  re- 
sulting mixture  is  a thick  blue  mix- 
ture, from  which  the  blue  part  quickly 
settles  and  leaves  a colorless  fluid  on 
top.  It  is  the  blue  portion  of  this 
liquid  that  prevents  the  growth  of 
fungi,  and  when  this  mixture  is  prop- 
erly made  and  applied,  this  blue  mass 
will  be  scattered  in  very  fine  particles 
over  the  sprayed  plants,  to  which  it 
adheres  quite  strongly. 

To  make  Bordeaux  mixture  in  the 
best  way,  that  is,  in  such  a way  that 
the  blue  precipitate  will  be  the  slow- 
est in  settling,  take  four  pounds  of  cop- 
per sulphate  and  dissolve  it  in  water. 
Where  that  is  dropped  into  a bucket 
of  water  and  not  stirred  it  will  require 
a very  long  time  for  it  all  to  dissolve. 
To  get  it  into  solution  most  quickly, 
pound  the  crystals  up  so  that  they  are 
about  the  size  of  beans,  and  tie  them 
up  in  a cloth.  Then  suspend  this  cloth 
over  a bucket  or  barrel  of  water,  so 
that  the  bottom  of  the  sack  will  hang 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 
In  this  way  the  crystals  will  dissolve, 
and  the  solution  of  the  blue  stone 
drops  immediately  to  the  bottom  o$ 
the  vessel,  leaving  a layer  of  practic- 
ally clear  water  on  top.  When  all  the 
blue  stone  is  dissolved  stir  the  liquid 
thoroughly. 

In  dissolving  the  blue  stone  it  is 
most  easily  handled  if  a given  weight 
of  the  crystals  are  dissolved  in  a cer- 
tain quantity  of  water.  The  usual  way 
is  to  put  a pound  of  crystals  to  a gal- 
lon of  water.  Then  when  it  is  wanted 
for  use,  the  desired  amount  can  be 
taken  out  by  measuring  rather  than  by 
weighing,  as  a gallon  measureful  of 
the  liquid  will  contain  approximately 
a pound  of  blue  stone. 

This  blue  stone  solution  is  very  cor- 
rosive to  tin  or  iron  vessels,  so  that 
in  dissolving  it  it  will  be  best  to  use 


__  le'NewBerr, 
:Giant  Himalaya 

’’A  distinct  new  fruit.  Plant  resembles 
t Blackberries,  but  canes  do  not  die.  Old 
i wood  bears  every  year— sprouts  aU  come 
from  one  root.  Grows  forty  feet  in  a year 
-two  feet  some  weeks.  Lives  as  lone  as  an 
^ apple  tree.  Berries  jet  black,  an  inch  long. 
* thick,  meaty,  melting,  sweet,  with  little  core, 
and  unusually  rich.  Borne  in  immense  clus- 
ters on  the  outside  of  short  fruit  branches. 
Perfectly  adapted  for  any  use — fresh  or  in  win- 
ter. Can  be  shipped  any  distance.  Last  year 
we  began  to  pick  August  15th.  and  continued 
, until  October.  Our  yield  was  at  the  rate  of 
i ten  hundred  and  forty-two  crates,  of  sixteen 
quarts  each,  to  the  acre  (a  thousand  plants). 
f An  acre  of  twenty-two-months-old  plants  will 
yield  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  pounds 
1 of  fruit.  The  next  year  it  will  bear  five  to  ten 
tons.  The  Berries  sell  readily  at  sixteen  cents 
a quart. 

Our  Free  Book  Tells  About 
’Money-Making  New  Berries 

Get  our  fine  Berry  Catalogue.  It  fully  de- 
| scribes  and  illustrates  Himalaya.  We  are  Berry 
specialists;  go  all  over  the  world  for  new  stand- 
ard Berries.  Our  catalogue  describes  King 
Edward  Strawberry,  Berrydale  Raspberry  and 
*two  each  of  splendid  new  Currants  and  Goose- 
► berries.  This  book  will  prove  to  you  that  Berry 
Growing  yields  more  net  profit  from  equal 
acreage,  with  no  more  work, 

■ than  any  other  fruit.  We  get  f 
Jmore  from  one  acre  of  Berries 
j than  from  three  acres  in  any 
other  crop.  Tree  fruits  require 
eight  years  before  full  crops — 

Berries  two  years.  Mar- 
ket demand  for  Berries 
has  never  been  met. 

Think  about  these  things^ 

—and  get  our  catalogue. ' 

BERRYDALE 

EXPERIMENT  GARDENS 
HOLLAND,  MICH. 


Write  For 
Sample 
Seed  " 


Lowest  Prices  For  Highest  Quality 

All  our  seeds  are  varieties,  thoroughly  L 
1 tested.  Only  the  best  are  sent  out  from  E 
* the  Griswold  Seed  House.  I 

We  offer  this  year  specially  selected! 

I Kherson,  Regenerated  Swedish  Select! 

1 and  Reads  Green  Mountain  Oats.  Write  1 
| for  samples  and  prices  at  once.  Our  1 
perfect  stocks  won’c  last  long.  , 

Send  postal  for  our  Free  Book  of  all 
Garden  and  Field  Seeds. 

GRISWOLD  SEED  COMPANY, 

_137  South  loth  Street,  Lincoln  Neb. 


a wooden  tub  or  barrel  to  hold  the  so- 
lution, and  a copper  or  brass  measure 
will  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  in 
handling  later. 

While  the  copper  sulphate  is  dis- 
solving slack  four  pounds  of  lump 
quick  lime,  letting  it  slack  to  as  fine 
a powder  as  possible  and  then  mix 
with  water  into  a thick  paste.  It  is 
then  ready  for  the  final  dilution  before 
being  combined  with  the  copper  sul- 
phate. Bordeaux  mixture  stays  in  sus- 
pension best  when  the  copper  sulphate 
and  lime  are  combined  in  dilute  solu- 
tions. For  this  reason  dilute  the  solu- 
tion containing  the  four  pounds  of  cop- 
per sulphate  with  sufficient  water  to 
make  twenty-five  gallons;  likewise  di- 
lute the  paste  of  lime  to  twenty-five 
gallons,  and  then  allow  the  two  solu- 
tions to  run  together  slowly  into  the 
spray  tank. 

This  is  most  easily  accomplished 
where  the  mixing  is  done  on  a stage 
somewhat  elevated  above  the  ground, 
and  on  which  there  are  barrels  or 
tanks  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  enough 
at  one  time  to  fill  the  tank  on  the 
spraying  machine.  Use  one  of  them 
exclusively  for  the  copper  sulphate 
and  another  for  the  lime.  In  running 
them  into  the  spraying  tank  they 
should  pass  through  a fine  brass  sieve 
in  order  to  strain  out  any  lumps  of 
lime  that  would  clog  up  the  spray  noz- 
zles. A brass  strainer  is  necessary,  as 
one  of  iron  wire  will  be  corroded  so 
quickly  that  it  becomes  useless  when 
most  needed.  A strainer  of  gunny 
sacking  has  often  been  recommended, 
but  as  a rule  it  is  so  coarse  that  the 
fine  particles  of  lime  pass  through 
and  the  fibers  of  the  cloth  are  washed 
through,  to  clog  up  both  the  nozzles 
and  the  pump  of  the  sprayer.  Where 
a brass  strainer  cannot  be  had,  one 
made  out  of  a cheese  cloth  is  satis- 
factory for  awhile.  Make  a square 
box  eight  inches  or  a foot  square  and 
put  a couple  of  thicknesses  of  cheese 
cloth  over  the  top,  letting  it  lap  well 
down  on  the  sides  and  tack  it  fast. 
Turn  it  over  and  it  will  make  a very 
satisfactory  strainer. 

Bordeaux  mixture  cannot  be  made 
in  advance  and  still  serve  its  purpose. 

It  must  be  made  as  fast  as  it  is  to  be 
used,  as  chemical  changes  take  place 
in  it  rather  rapidly,  and  when  made  in 
advance  and  kept,  even  over  night,  it 
will  cause  more  or  less  burning  of  the 
foliage.  Bordeaux  mixture  gets  its 
fungicidal  properties  from  the  copper 
sulphate.  This  material  is  very  pois- 
onous to  fungi,  even  in  extremely 
weak  solutions,  but  it  is  also  injurious 
to  green  plants.  The  only  way  in 
which  it  can  be  safely  used  is  when 
combined  with  lime  into  what  we  know 
as  Bordeaux  mixture.  Even  in  this 
form  there  will  be  more  or  less  burn- 
ing or  scalding  of  the  foliage  and  fruit 
in  some  years. 

Bordeaux  mixture  is  the  most  satis- 
factory fungicide  yet  discovered  for 
controlling  fungus  diseases  on  the  ap- 
ple, pear,  small  fruits  and  vegetables, 
but  it  cannot  be  used  with  safety  on 
peaches  or  plums  when  they  are  in 
foliage.  On  these  fruits  it  will  cause 
the  foliage  to  become  more  or  less 
“shot-holed,”  or  full  of  little  round 
holes  where  ever  a drop  strikes,  and 
also  cause  the  leaves  to  drop.  For 
the  stone  fruits  it  is  better  to  use  the 
self-boiied  lime-sulphur. 

In  applying  this  mixture  for  the  pur- 
pose of  controlling  the  fungus  diseases 
of  the  apple,  the  first  application  for 
scab  should  be  made  just  before  the 
flower  buds  begin  to  open.  A second 
application  needs  to  be  made  immedi- 
ately after  the  petals  drop.  A third 
application  may  be  needed  a month  or 
six  weeks  later. 

Some  of  the  arsenical  poisons  cap, 
be  combined  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
and  both  insect  and  plant  diseases 
combatted  at  the  same  time.  The  ar- 
senates may  be  added  to  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  in  the  same  way  as  though  it 
was  water.  Paris  green  is  usually 
used  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four 
ounces  to  fifty  gallons  of  liquid,  and 
will  be  less  liable  to  burn  the  foliage 
if  mixed  with  a pound  of  freshly  flaked 
lime.  Arsenate  of  lead  can  be  used 
at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  to  -fifty  gal- 
lons of  water. 


N the  fight  to  pre- 
serve your  fruit 
trees,  be  sure  that 
your  ammunition  is 
right;  it’s  dangerous 

to  experiment  with  some- 
thing you’re  not  certain  of, 
when  the  crop  is  at  stake. 

The  Devoe  Sprays  are  absolutely 
dependable;  they  are  widely  and 
largely  used.  If  you  are  equipped 
with  them  you  are  prepared  for  every 
emergency;  they  are  sure  winners, 
whenever  used. 

Devoe  Arsenate 
of  Lead 

Best  insecticide  on  the  market;  pure,  deadly; 
strong.  It  comes  in  pulp  or  dry  form;  equally 
effective;  will  keep  indefinitely.  It  mixes  per- 
fectly and  does  not  clog  the  spray;  is  very  ad- 
hesive; it’s  a perfect  spray. 

Devoe  Lime  SulphnrSoliition 

For  San  Jose  Scale,  Etc. 

Better  than  any  homemade;  it  is  pure,  strong — doesn’t 
vary;  use  it  cold.  It  is  not  only  a fungicide,  but  an  ex- 
cellent invigorator  and  fertilizer  of  fruit  trees  and  vines. 

C.  T.  Raynolds  Paris  Green 

Conforms  to  all  Federal  and  State  Laws 

Does  just  what  it  is  made  for — kills  potato  bugs  and 
all  other  insects.  That’s  all  you  care  to  know  about 
it;  that  s enough.  Of  course  it’s  pure;  and  cheapest 
because  it’s  pure — there’s  no  waste  in  using  it;  all 
counts. 

Ask  for  the  Devoe  Sprays.  If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  them, 
write  us. 

Devoe  and  Raynolds  Co. 

176  Randolph  Street,  Chicago 
New  York  Kansas  City  Denver 
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IGHTING  SAN  TOSESCALE 

Summary  of  Latest  Information  on  Most 
Effective  Control  of  This  Insect 


San  Jose  scale  is  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  insects  with  which  the 
fruit  grower  is  compelled  to  deal.  It 
is  troublesome  because  it  comes  so 
quietly  that  its  presence  can  not  be 
detected  until  it  has  become  so  well 
established  that  vigorous  measures 
must  be  taken  to  keep  it  under  con- 
trol. Unlike  some  of  the  scale  insects, 
which  infest  the  fruit  trees,  a single 
individual  of  the  San  Jose  scale  is  but 
little  larger  than  the  head  of  an  ordin- 
ary pin.  It  is  grayish  in  color,  circular 
in  outline,-  somewhat  convex,  and  with 
a nipple  like  prominence  in  the  cen- 
ter. This  “scale”  is  merely  a waxy 
covering  secreted  over  the  body  of  a 
helpless,  soft-bodied,  yellow  louse,  for 
its  protection. 

When  only  a few  scales  are  present 
there  will  be  but  little  discoloration 
noticeable,  but  when  numeious  they 
give  a peculiar  ashy-gray  color  to  the 
bark  of  the  plant  attacked.  They  are 
to  be  found  on  all  parts  of  the  infested 
plants  that  are  above  ground,  and 
when  the  attack  is  very  bad  they  may 
be  found  on  the  leaves  and  even  on 
the  fruit.  The  injury  results  from  the 
extraction  by  the  scale  insects  of  the 
juices  of  the  host  plant.  At  first  this 
merely  checks  growth,  but  as  the  in- 
sects increase  in  number  the  speedy 
killing  of  the  branches  and  twigs  fol- 
lows, resulting  finally  in  the  death  oi 
the  entire  plant.  In  addition  to  the 
sucking  of  the  sap  of  the  plants  by 
the  scales,  the  punctures  made  in  the 
bark  causes  a pitting  and  diseased 
condition  the  inner  hark  or  cambium 
often  showing  a reddish  discoloration 
when  exposed  by  cutting  with  a knife, 
and  the  bark  itself  may  crack,  in  stone 
fruits  exuding  drops  or  masses  of  gum. 
A redding  effect  is  also  much  in  evi- 
dence as  red  rings  around  the  scales 
on  the  bark,  especially  of  the  apple 
and  pear,  and  on  the  fruits  of  these 


limbs  and  branches  than  the  newer 
growths,  as  the  wood  1 year  old.  On 
apple  and  pear  the  terminal  twigs  are 
quite  generally  infested,  and  many  of 
the  young  may  find  their  way  to  the 
fruit,  settling  principally  in  the  calyx 
and  stem  cavities.  Most  varieties  of 
fruit  trees  and  plants  infested  from 
the  nursery,  in  the  absence  of  treat- 


tude.  The  progeny  from  one  parent 
during  the  season  have  been  estimated 
at  1,608,040,200  females.  It  is  thus 
easy  to  understand  how  the  insect  can 
so  quickly  destroy  the  plants  infested 
and  why  prompt  remedial  measures 
are  so  necessary.  With  the  approach 
of  the  cool  weather  of  fall,  breeding 
gradually  ceases  and  the  scales  in  all 
stages  enter  hibernation.  Most  of  the 
older  and  also  most  of  the  younger  in- 
dividuals perish  during  the  winter,  the 
survivors  being  those  about  one-third 
or  one-half  grown,  as  stated. 

Means  of  Distributon. 

The  San  Jose  scale  is  distributed 


HANDY  GARDEN  TOOL 

Here’s  a practical  tool  for  the  farmer  or 
gardener — our  No.  6 Combined  Double  and 
Single  Wheel  Hoe,  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder 
Four  tools  for  the  price  of  one.  It  plants 
in  bills  or  continuous  rows,  covers  the  seed, 
rolls  the  soil,  marks  the  next  row,  hoes, 
weeds  and  cultivates.  Simple,  easy  to  oper- 
ate, and  does  a day’®  work  in  60  minutes* 

Farm  and 
Garden  Tools 

For  75  years  we  have 
made  dependable  tools 
of  quality  for  the 
farmer,  trucker  and 
t o w n gardeners.  We 
make  33  garden  tools 
at  12.50  to  $12.00  each. 


IR0HAQE 


mm 


Write  to-day  for  Anniversary  Cata  og 
describing  our  entire  line  including 
potato  punters,  cultivators,  sprayer., 
j diggers,  orchard  and  other  tools. 

| BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 

BOX  5062  GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 


Niagara 

tekPress 

It  Puts  the  Head 
In  Evenly  With 
No  Pounding 

A card  brings  our 
catalog  of  grow- 
ers supplies. 

Bacon & 
Company 

Appleton,  N.  Y. 


The  Superior 
Cream  Separator 

Gets  AI.L  the  Cream  In  60  to  90  min- 
utes. Simple,  scientific,  practical.  Never 
tails.  60.000  Farmers  use  it.  Does  not  mix 
water  with  milk.  Least  trouble  and  ex- 
pense. Our  Binding  Guarantee  assures 
your  satisfaction  or  money  back.  Write 
today  for  particulars.  . 

Superior  Fence  Machine  Co. 

299  Grand  Elver  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


For  Sewing 
Leather 


MYEft® 


Dewt  Letthcr 
Quick 


APPEARANCE  OF  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 
ON  AN  APPLE  LIMR. — U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 


plants,  though  not  characteristic  of 
any  other  kind  of  scale  insect. 

Prof.  A.  L.  Quaintance,  in  charge  of 
the  Decidious  Fruit  Insects  Investiga- 
tions of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  in  Circular  No.  124  of 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  says  that 
on  peach  the  scales  have  a tendency 
to  infest  to  a greater  extent  the  older 


PEACH  TREE  BADLY  INJURED  BY 
LARGER  BRANCHES  H 

ment,  perhaps  never  reach  fruiting 
condition.  Peach  trees  will  usually  be 
killed  in  two  or  three  seasons,  while 
pear  or  apple  will  maintain  a feeble 
existence  much  longer. 

There  is  a very  close  similarity  be- 
tween San  Jose  scale  and  some  other 
troublesome  scale  insects  that  infest 
fruit  trees,  but  positive  determination 
can  only  be  made  by  specialists,  such 
as  the  entomologists  of  the  experi- 
ment stations  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

In  the  bulletin  mentioned  Professor 
Quintance  says  further  that  the  San 
Jose  scale  passes  the  winter  in  an  im- 
mature condition  fixed  to  the  bark  of 
the  host  plant,  the  small,  dark  gray  or 
blackish  scales  being  just  discernable 
with  the  naked  eye.  In  early  spring, 
with  the  ascent  of  the  tree’s  sap,  the 
growth  of  the  scales  begins,  and  early 
in  April  in  the  latitude  of  Washington 
the  small,  two-winged,  active  males 
issue  from  the  male  scales.  After 
mating  with  the  females  the  males 
die.  The  females  continue  to  grow 
and  in  about  a month  begin  the  pro- 
duction of  living  young — minute,  yel- 
low, oval  creatures,  which  by  very 
close  observation  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  naked  eye  crawling  here  and 
there  in  an  effort  to  find  a suitable 
place  for  settlement.  The  young  in- 
sect is  active  for  several  hours  hut 
soon  settles,  pushes  its  slender,  thread 
like  beak  into  the  plant,  and  begins  to 
feed  by  sucking  out  the  sap.  After 
this  there  is  no  further  movement 
from  place  to  place,  and  the  waxy  cov- 
ering, which  often  begins  to  develop 
before  the  insect  has  settled,  soon  cov- 
ers it  completely. 

In  about  twelve  days  the  insects 
molt  and  from  this  time  on  the  male 
and  female  scales  may  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished. Eight  or  ten  days  later 
the  males  change  to  pupae,  and  in 
from  twenty-four  to  twenty-six  days 
from  birth  the  adult  males  emerge 
and  fecundate  the  females,  which  in 
turn  reach  maturity  and  begin  the 
production  of  young  in  from  thirty- 
three  to  forty  days  from  birth.  An 
individual  female  may  give  birth,  on 
the  seasonal  average,  of  about  400 
young,  and  as  the  life  cycle  of  tthe 
female  covers  hut  a few  weeks  there 
may  he  several  generations  a year, 
the  number  varying  according  to  lati- 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE.  ALL  OF  THE 
AVE  BEEN  KILLED 

from  one  region  to  another  principally 
on  nursery  stock,  scions,  or  budding 
and  grafting  material.  The  danger  of 
its  dissemination  in  this  way  is  fully 
realized,  and  laws  are  in  force  in  the 
majority  of  states  requiring  the  in- 
spection of  nurseries  and  the  destruc- 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 


Harness,  straps,  awnings,  canvas,  gloves,  shoes 
—sew  or  mend  anything,  heavy  or  light,  with  the  Myers 
Sewing  Awl.  Lock  stitch, ‘sews  like  a sewing  machine. 

Sew  up  cuts,  tie  comforters.  One  Dollar 
00  prepaid.  Agents  wanted.  People  buy  on 
sight.  Sell  every  house.  Write  for  Book  a. 

' C.  A.  MYERS  CO..  6316  Lexington  Ave.,  Chicago 


Seed.  Guaranteed  pure— absolutely 
no  weed  seeds.  Sold  subject  to  State 
and  National  test.  Write  for  free 
samples  and  special  prices. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  C0„  BOX  15  SHENA00AH,  IA. 


Wallace  Peerless 

Power  Sprayer 


Proven  Best  By  Expert  Test 

In  design,  construction  and  economy  of  operation,  the  PEER- 
LESS Spraying  Outfit  is  without  a peer  among  power  sprayers. 
Equipped  with  our  patent  pressure  regulator,  insuring  steadiness 
of  pressure,  and  our  new  design  rotary  agitator  insuring  adequate 
agitation  of  spraying  mixture.  Write  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

AMERICAN  SPRAYER  COMPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA. 

Oil  Stora~TANKS 

This  cut  shows  our  galvan- 
ized steel  wagon  tank  for  oil 
or  water,  made  from  the  best 
»v  grade  of  Galvanized  Steel, 

equipped  with  woodwork  ready  tor 
Ujiiiii.1-  uair  Use  Will  fit  any  standard  size 

I farm  gear.  They  are  made  f. 

I Ta?ks,^Stora^^  Tanks? 'stock  ^.Granaries  and  especially  our  Sanitary 
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Niagara  Brand 

Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 

THE  COMBINATION  WINTER  AND  SUMMER  SPRAY 

AS  A SUMMER  SPRAY  combined  with  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  will  control  APPLE 
SCAB  and  all  other  fungus  diseases,  CODLING  MOTH  and  all  chewing  insects,  and  leaves  a much 
finer  finish  on  fruit  than  that  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

AS  A WINTER  SPRAY  for  the  control  of  San  Jose  Scale,  Oyster  Shell  Bark  Louse,  Psylla, 
Aphis  and  all  sucking  insects,  also  Peach  Leaf  Curl. 

Far  Superior  to  Bordeaux  Mixture  and  Much  Cheaper 


j, 


\ , v . 


Not  Sprayed 


Sprayed  with  Bordeaux  and  Arsenate  of  Lead, 
3 pounds  to  50  gallons 


Sprayed  with  Niagara  Lime-Sulphur  Solution  and 
Arsenate  of  Lead,  3 pounds  to  50  gallons 


The  above  photographs  show  a comparison  between  apples  sprayed  with  Niagara  Brand  Lime-Sulphur  Solution,  Bordeaux  Mixture  and  those  not 
sprayed.  These  results  were  obtained  by  Everett  Wallace,  during  last  season’s  experiments  under  the  Niagara  Sprayer  Company  Fellowship. 

Two  reports  of  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Wallace  under  the  Niagara 
Sprayer  Company  Fellowship,  will  be  published  by  Cornell  University 
as  bulletins,  288  on  Lime-Sulphur  Solution  Injury,  and  289,  Results  with 
Lime  and  Sulphur  as  a Summer  Spray.  Copies  of  these  bulletins  may 
be  had  by  persons  who  request  them  through  the  Niagara  Sprayer  Co. 


The  New  Niagara 
Triplex  Power  Spray 
Pump 

This  is  without  a doubt  the  most  modern  power  spray- 
er on  the  market.  Is  guaranteed  to  spray  out  seven  gallons 
of  liquid  per  minute  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  a pres- 
sure of  from  150  to  200  pounds.  Is  equipped  with  porcelain 
lined  cylinders,  which  are  guaranteed  for  a lifetime.  One 
of  the  best  features  of  this  pump  is  the  fact  that  it  is  driv- 
en by  a worm  gear,  which  is  absolutely  noiseless  and  re- 
quires only  one-quarter  the  space  that  is  required  for  ordi- 
nary gears.  Get  our  prices  before  buying. 

30- Year  California  Success, 
Bean  Spray  Pumps 

We  are  distributing  agents  for  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  England  and  New  Jersey  for  these  pumps  which 
are  made  in  both  hand  and  power  and  are  without  a doubt 
the  most  practical  spray  pumps  on  the  market.  Send  for 
illustrated  catalogue. 


Scientific  Spray  Nozzle 

Made  both  in  BRASS  and  ALUMINUM,  and  without  a doubt 
the  best  spraying  nozzle  on  the  market.  The  Spray  Directing 
Disc  is  made  of  Hard  Rubber  and  is  guaranteed  to  withstand 
all  kinds  of  chemicals  and  to  wear  for  at  least  two  years; 
is  also  guaranteed  to  wear  five  times  as  long  as  brass  or 
steel  discs. 

Does  the  Wbrk  of  Four  Nozzles 
and  Does  it  Better 


PATENTED 

April  16,  1907 

CUP 


The  supremacy  of  the  nozzle  over  all  others  proven  by 
investigation  and  trial.  Throws  a strong  penetrating  spray, 
but  does  not  drench.  Will  pay  for  itself — on  any  pump — in  a 
few  hours  use  by  saving  of  spray  material  and  the  thorough 
application  of  the  spray.  The  nozzle  is  built  with  standard 
thread  and  connections,  so  it  can 
be  attached  to  any  spray  rod.  A 
brass  ell  will  be  furnished  with  each 
nozzle  if  wanted.  With  it  the  noz- 
, zle  can  be  placed  on  the  end  of  the 
I spray  rod  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees, 

| thus  making  an  angle  nozzle. 

Secretary  C.  E.  Bassett  of  the 
Michigan  State  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety says:  “We  have  used  the  Scien- 
tific nozzle  on  our  fruit  farm  and 
believe  it  to  be  the  best  one  used 
by  us  and  we  have  had  a good 
many  of  the  leading  kinds.  It  ex- 
cels both  in  the  amount  of  material 
thrown  and  the  way  in  which  the 
spray  is  distributed.  We  believe  it 
worthy  of  a trial  from  all  who  want 
the  best.” 


O ^ OUTLET 

1 DISC 


GASKET 


SPRAY 
DIRECT- 
ING DISC 
Made  of 
Hard 
Rubber 


NOZZLE 

BODY 


«TheJ?riPe  ■?  51.00  postpaid.  The  brass  ell, 
25c  additional.  If  not  satisfactory  after  fair 
trial  can  be  returned  and  money  refunded. 


Write  for  catalogue  and  prices  on  our  line,  which  consists  of  NIAGARA 
BRAND  LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  NIAGARA  BRAND  ARSENATE 
OF  LEAD,  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE,  Tree  Borer  Paint,  SULPHUR  * 
COMPRESSED  AIR  and  GASOLINE  POWER  SPRAYERS  HAND  ’ -«° 
PUMPS,  NOZZLES.  SPRAY  RODS,  HOSE  AND  FITTINGS 


Niagara  Sprayer  Company 

200  Main  Street,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Also  NIAGARA  BRAND  SPRAY  CO.,  Ltd. 

BURLINGTON,  ONTARIO 


Please  fill 
out  the  fol- 
lowing blanks 
and  mail  to  the 
Niagara  S p r a yer 
Co.,  200  Main  Street, 
Middleport,  New  York, 
if  interested.  This  obliges 
che  signer  in  no  way,  but  is 
simply  to  enable  us  to  send 
printed  matter  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

Number  acres  of  fruit 

What  kind  of  fruit 

Interested  in  reports  on  peach  or  apple 

diseases  

With  what  diseases  or  pests  do  you"  have 

to  contend  

Are  you  interested  in  spraying  machines,’ "hand 

or  power 

Are  you  interested  in  spraying  materials 

Name 

Post  Office  

w.  F.-G. 
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FIGHTING  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

(Continued  from  Page  28) 

tiou  of  infested  stock.  Traffic  in  nur- 
sery produce  is  permissible  only  under 
the  certificate  of  an  official  entomolo- 
gist or  inspector  that  the  stock  is  free 
from  scale.  In  addition  to  the  actual 
inspection  of  nurseries,'  further  safe- 
guard is  furnished  by  the  practice 
most  nurserymen  (compulsory  in  some 
states)  of  fumigating  the  plants,  be- 
fore distribution,  with  hydrocyanic- 
acid  gas. 

After  the  insect  once  becomes  estab- 
lished in  a locality  its  spread  is  ac- 
complished by  various  agencies.  As 
explained  under  the  natural  history 
of  the  insect,  it  is  capable  of  move- 
ment only  during  a short  period  after 
birth.  During  this  crawling  stage  the 
insects  are  able  to  pass  from  tree  to 
tree  where  the  linbs  are  in  contact. 
But  it  is  by  agencies  independent  of 
itself  that  it  is  principally  distributed. 
Prominent  among  these  factors  are 
birds,  which  may  alight  upon  infested 
trees,  where  the  young  insects  may 
crawl  upon  their  feet  and  be  subse- 
quently deposited  in  other  trees,  some- 
times at  distances  quite  remote.  It 
is  probable  that  the  young  are  blown 
by  strong  winds  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
that  they  may  also  be  transported  con- 
siderable distances  on  the  clothing  of 
persons,  on  cattle  or  other  live  stock 
that  may  be  in  the  orchard. 

Control  Measures. 

In  the  absence  of  proper  treatment 
San  Jose  scale  will  quickly  bring  about 
the  death  of  most  plants  of  economic 
importance,  and  when  discovered  im- 
mediate steps  should  be  taken  for  its 
control.  But  when  the  plants  are  thor- 
oughly incrusted,  with  consequent 
death  of  the  branches  and  stunting  of 
growth,  it  will  generally  be  advisable 
to  dig  out  the  trees  at  once  and  re- 
place with  new  ones.  Previous  to 
spraying  infected  trees,  the  dead  and 
weakened  wood  should  be  pruned  out, 
which  will  simplify  the  work  of  spray- 


CHERRY 

TREES 

41  BARGAIN  PRICES 


E HAVE  50,000  Cherry 
Trees,  Early  Richmond 
and  Large  Montmorency* 
on  leased  land  that  must  be  cleared 
by  April  1st. 

These  are  the  Best  lot  of  Cherry 
we  ever  grew  and  we  are  offering 
them  at  the  lowest  prices  at  which 
we  ever  sold  good  trees: 

4 year  trees  5 to  7 feet,  extra  large,  50  cents  each 
3 year  trees  5 to  6 feet,  30c  each,  100  for.. $25. 00 

2 year  trees  4 to  5 feet,  25c  each,  100  for. . 20.00 

2 year  trees  3 to  4 feet,  20c  each,  100  for..  15.00 

I year  trees  4 to  6 feet,  25c  each,  100  for..  18.00 

I year  trees  4 to  5 feet,  20c  each,  100  for..  15.00 

I year  trees  3 to  4 feet,  15c  each,  100  for..  12.00 

I year  trees  2 to  3 feet,  12c  each,  100  for..  10.00 

Freight  Prepaid  on  $10.00  Orders 

Fairbury  Nurseries 

619  A Street,  Fairbury,  Nebraska 


INCLUDING 

Apple,  Cherry,  Peach 
Pear,  Plum,  Quince 

Also  Roses,  Shrubs  and  Ornamental 
Trees.  Send  list  of  wants 
for  prices  to 

WESTERN  N.  Y.  NURSERIES 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Peach  and  Apple  Trees 


-ARE  VERY  SCARCE- 


but  you  can  have  your  wants  sup- 
plied In  them  as  well  as  in  Cherry, 
and  a full  line  of  other  stock,  by 
writing  us.  Do  so  today. 

PARSONS  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES 

Established  40  Years.  PARSONS.  KANSAS 


ing  and  will  hasten  the  formation  of 
new,  sound  wood. 

There  are  several  scale  washes 
which  may  be  employed  in  the  control 
of  the  insect,  and  the  one  should  be 
selected  which  can  be  most  conveni- 
ently used  and  which  is  economical 
under  the  circumstances.  Thus,  for 
spraying  on  a large  scale  the  orchard- 
ist  could  properly  afford  expenditures 
for  the  construction  of  cooking  outfits 
for  lime-sulphur  wash  which  would  not 
be  justified  where  but  a few  plants 
were  involved.  For  a few  plants  it 
would  be  better  to  use  some  one  of 
the  prepared  washes  put  up  by  manu- 
facturers. In  fact,  many  large  or- 
chardists  prefer  to  use  sprays  of  this 
class  in  preference  to  making  the 
washes  at  home.  The  possibility  of 
injury  to  the  trees  from  the  sprays 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind.  All  treat- 
ments, if  possible,  should  be  made  dur- 
ing the  dormant  period  (this  is  to  say, 
in  late  fall  or  early  spring,  or  even 
during  the  winter  in  mild  climates), 
since  at  this  time  washes  may  be  ap- 
plied at  much  greater  strengths  than 
when  the  trees  are  in  foliage.  The 
aim  is  to  use  the  wash  about  as  strom- 
as the  tree  will  stand,  thereby  secur- 
ing the  maximum  killing  effect  upon 
the  insects.  Used  in  this  way  the 
washes  of  the  petroleum  or  kerosene 
series  are  most  likely  to  cause  injury 
to  the  fruit  buds  and  tender  twigs,  and 
the  lime-sulphur  washes  least  likely 
to  do  so.  Whale  oil  soap  sprays  as 
recommended  for  dormant  trees  are 
comparatively  safe,  though  reports  are 
at  hand  of  injury  to  fruit  buds,  especi- 
ally from  fall  applications.  Stone 
fruits,  such  as  peach,  plum,  etc.,  are 
more  easily  susceptible  to  injury  from 
sprays  than  apple  and  pear,  and  on 
the  former  the  lime-sulphur  sprays 
should  always  be  used.  Petroleum 
and  miscible  oils  are  more  frequently 
used  on  apple  and  pear,  and  owing  to 
their  spreading  and  penetrating  quali- 
ties are  perhaps  more  effective  in  de- 
stroying the  scales  on  the  terminal 
twigs  which  are  infested  to  a greater 
extent  in  the  case  of  these  fruits.  The 
several  sprays  in  use  may  be  consid- 
ered under  the  following  headings: 
(1)  Lime-sulphur  wash  series;  (2) 
petroleum  oil  series  (including  mis- 
cible oils),  and  (3)  soap  wash  series. 

Lime-Sulphur  Washes. 

For  many  years  the  cooked  lime- 
sulphur  wash  has  been  the  main  reli- 
ance in  the  control  of  the  scale.  It  is 
made  according  to  the  following  form- 
ula: 

Stone  lime,  pounds 20 

Sulphur  (flour  or  flowers)  pounds.  15 

Water  to  make,  gallons 50 

Heat  in  a cooking  barrel  or  vessel 
about  one-third  of  the  total  quantity 
of  water  required.  When  the  water 
is  hot  add  all  the  lime  and  at  once  add 
all  the  sulphur,  which  previously 
should  have  been  made  into  a thick 
paste  with  water.  After  the  lime  has 
slaked,  about  another  third  of  the 
water  should  be  added,  preferably  hot, 
and  the  cooking  should  be  continued 
for  one  hour,  when  the  final  dilution 
may  be  made,  using  either  hot  or  cold 
water,  as  is  most  convenient.  The 
boiling  due  to  the  slaking  of  the  lime 
thoroughly  mixes  the  ingredients  at 
the  start,  but  subsequent  stirring  is 
necessary  if  the  wash  is  cooked  by 
direct  heat  in  kettles.  If  cooked  by 
steam,  no  stirring  will  be  necessary. 
After  the  wash  has  been  prepared  it 
must  be  well  strained  as  it  is  being 
run  into  the  spray  pump  or  tank.  The 
wash  may  be  cooked  in  large  kettles 
or,  preferably,  by  steam  in  barrels  or 
tanks. 

This  wash  has  proved  entirely  ef- 
fective in  controlling  the  insect  on  all 
plants,  so  far  as  preserving  their  life 
is  concerned,  and  has  been  especially 
satisfactory  for  stone  fruits.  For  the 
apple,  however,  it  has  not  in  all  cases 
been  so  satisfactory,  as  difficulty  is 
experienced,  especially  in  the  case  of 
large  trees,  in  making  the  application 
sufficiently  thorough  to  kill  all  the 
scales.  The  spotting  of  the  fruit  by 
the  progeny  of  those  that  escape  ren- 
ders it  unsightly  for  market  purposes, 
though  its  intrinsic  value  is  but  little 
reduced.  The  presence  of  the  scale 
is  furthermore  very  objectionable  for 
the  reason  that  certain  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  certain  states  in  this 


Brown’s  New 

Gasoline  Power 

Auto  Spray 


' EXHAUST  VALVt 


(CV  UNDER  JACKL1 


Has  all  the  features  that 
have  madeBrown’sAuto 
Sprays  famous  — and  a 
new  type  of  Gasoline 
engine  that  beats  them 
all.  or  3 % horse 

power,  non  - heating, 
light  in  weight, compact, 
simple,  economical  and 
durable.  Pump  made  of 
brass,  does  not  rust  or 
corrode.  Supplied  as 
shown  here  mounted  up- 
on skids  or  with  cypress 
tank  of  any  capacity. 
Hood  for  covering  en- 
gine and  pump.  We  also 
furnish  an  outfit  which 
includes  a truck. 


cmmst  m/rmx 


GOVERNOR  ROD 


3V*»v  JwToff 


C OHPftCttiO/t  ROD 


PUMP  SUCTIQ* 

*Ai,VUi 


The  Spraying  Outfit  That 
You  Want— Hand,  Traction  and 
Gasoline  Power— All  Sizes— 
All  Prices— A11  Guaranteed, 

free  book.  I know  you  want  the  outfit  that  is  most  efficient,  - 
most  economical  and  most  durable— yet  low  priced.  That 
Is  why  I want  you  to  know  all  about  my  complete  line  of 
Auto  Sprays.  I’m  sure  it  will  pay  you  to  get  my  book, 
even  if  you  don’t  buy  an  auto-spray.  I here  s lots 
of  valuable  spraying  information  in  my  bonk.  It  con- 
tains a fully  revised  and  carefully  compiled  spraying 
calendar  which  every  fruit  grower,  farmer  and  gar- 
dener will  find  of  great  value  as  a guide  in  their 
spraying  worn  throughout  the  year.  Ihen  you  11 
find  the  40  styles  and  sizes  of 

AUTO-SPRAYS 

described  so  accurately  that  you’ll 
find  it  easy  to  select  the  one  that 
meets  your  needs— price  is  right. 

Auto-Spray  No.  li 

is  the  most  powerful  and  r 
most  satisfactory  of  all  f 
small  hand  - power 
sprayers.  It  holds 
9 three  gallons  of  so- 
lution and  one  gallon  of 
compressed  air.  It  is  the 
only  small  sprayer  equal  to  heavy 
work,  and  is  just  the  thing  for 
the  man  who  wants  to  spray  five 
acres  of  potatoes  or  a few  trees. 

It  is  just  the  outfit  for  a small 
orchard,  vineyard,  potato  and 
other  field  crop— or  for  spraying  a 
poultry  house  with  whitewash,  ker- 
osene or  other  fluid.  It  is  the  only 
small  handpower  outfit  that  is  good 
enough  to  be  guaranteed  to  do  the 
work  right— in  the  shortest  time— 

Auto-Spray  No.  24  with  the  least  expense. 

* a.  Mn  93  is  a barrel  sprayer  of  large  capacity  furnished  with 

Auto-Spray  NO.  without  barrel  and  with  orchard  equipment  and 

oaivsr.nswt  sr  s sf  p"“ 

Auto-SDray  Traction  and  Gasoline  Power 

...  , aii  in  pverv  wav  Thev  are  more  powerful,  more  economical,  more 

duraW^faster^orting  m^d^nore  perfect  costl^defays* 

ever  put  on  a spraying  outfit  teuf  aH  about  it.  These  machines 

ical—  254  and  3*  horsepower.  la£st  and  fields. 
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Auto-Spray  No.  1 


Non-Clog  Atomic 
Nozzle 


Capacity  from  50  to  250  gallons  of  solution. 

My  book  also  tells  about  the 

Non-Clog  Atomic  Nozzle— 

invention  of  the  century.  It  is  the  ' nly  nozzle  which  simply 
cannot  clog.  It  will  spray  a solution  with  sawdust  in  it.  It 
is  instantly  adjustable,  from  a fine,  misty  spray  or  fog  to 
powerful,  steady  stream.  It  will  spray  into  the  very 
center  of  the  blossom  with  force,  combating  the  codling 
moth  more  successfully  than  any  other  nozzle  made. 

For  spraying  potatoes,  the  Non-Clog  Atomic  is  the 
most  practical  made.  Send  me  the  coupon  or  a 
postal  card— at  once  to 


Get  My  Book  ZS'  Free 

It  shows  von  what  you  want  and  ought  to  have  in  the  way 
of  a sprayer  We  are  the  largest  makers  of  sprayers  in  the  world.  -< 
Auto-Sprays  are  used  and  endorsed  by  Government  and  Stf*“ 
Experiment  Stations  everywhere  and  by  300,000  practical  Orchard- 
tixpenment  oiauu  » Read  the  letter  in  my  book. 


Auto-Sprays  are  used  and  endorsed  by  ^^an“e",t^..SLate 
Fxneriment  Stations  everywhere  and  by  300,000  practical 
isfs  pSmers  and  Gardeners.  Read  the  letter  in  my 
Note  the  low  prices — the  nigh  quality  and  my  honest  guar- 
antee of  satisfaction -complete  satisfaction  or  your 
money  right  back.  Write  me  now  for  my  book  on  a x 
penny  postal  card  or  the  coupon  here. 


i 
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E.  C.  Brown,  President 
The  E.  C.  Brown  Company 
29  Jay  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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I want  every  onion  grower  to  have  Free  Samples 
of  our  Onion  Seod  for  testing.  We  think  vve  have 
the  best  onion  seed  there  is,  and  we  supply  lots 
of  the  largest  growers.  We  would  like  to  supply 
you.  We  have  an  enormous  crop  of  onion  seed 
this  year  in  the  best  commercial'  varieties  and  can 
make  special  prices  to  good  buyers.  Tell  us  how 
many  acres  you  are  going  to  plant  in  onions  and 
what  varieties,  and  we  will  send  you  liberal  free 
samples  of  our  seed  for  testing  and  quote  you 
special  prices. 

Henry  Field  Seed  Company 

BOX  15,  SHENANDOAH,  IOWA 


NIO 


Bring  Big  Profits.  An  extra 
large  crop  of  seed  enables  us  to 
sell  you  best  selected  Onion 
Seeds  at  very  low  cost.  Get  our 
price  list.  All  the  main  varieties 
in  red,  yellow  and  white.  Send 
for  1911  catalogue  of  seeds  and 
poultry  supplies. 

Guthrie-Lorenz  Company 

439  7th  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


NURSERYMEN’S 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

PLATES 

An  experience  of  over  30  years  and  our 
unequaled  facilities  have  made  our 
plates  leaders.  They  are  used  by  the 
leading  nurserymen  and  agents  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  A trial  order 
will  convince  you  of  their  superiority. 
Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

M.  BRUNSWICK  & COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  - - NEW  YORK. 


Xenia  Star  Nurseries  ™ 

- GROWERS  OF  . . 

HIGH-GRADE  APPLE,  PEAR,  PLUM,  CHERRY, 
PEACH,  QUINCE  AND  SHADE  TREES 
ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS.  RASPBERRY.  BLACK- 
BERRY  AND  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
SEED  POTATOES,  pure  and  free  from  scab. 
Early  Ohio,  Irish  Cobbler,  Gold  Coin,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  Carmen’s  Nos.  1 and  3. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Small  Fruit  Plants 

Sold  direct  to  you.  Des- 
criptive catalog  for  the 
asking.  Mention  this  paper. 
35  years  experience  back  of  the  trees  of 

Wild  Bros.  Nursery  Co.  box  501  Sarcoxie,Mo. 


ANEWRASPBERRY 

Originated  in  the  Middle-West;  hardy,  early, 
large,  jet-black  and  a great  producer.  Seven 
years'  test  proves  it  to  be  the  best  commercial 
variety.  Descriptive  Circular  and  Illustrated  Cat- 
alogue of  all  standard  Fruit  Trees  and  Small 
Fruit  Plants  on  Application. 

HOLSINGER  BROS.  ROSEDALE,  KANSAS 


Peach  Trees=MilIions 

2 CENTS  UP,  EACH 

Fletcher  & Harrison  Nurseries,  the  oldest  and  largest 
Feach  Tree  Nursery  in  the  world.  We  travel  no  agents, 
but  sell  direct  to  planters  at  prices  so  low  that  they 
cannot  be  duplicated.  We  sell  in  nearly  all  the  states 
or  the  Union,  Canada  and  Mexico.  Over  100  varieties. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

Fletcher  6 Harrison  Nurseries,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


Cherry  Trees 

WE  CAN  FURNISH  THE  BEST 

the  market  affords  in  both  one  and  two-year  trees. 
All  the  leading  varieties  in  both  sweets  and  sours 
Get  our  quotations  before  you  place  your  orders 

H.  M.  SIMPSON  & SONS,  VINCENNES,  IND. 


CHERRY  TREES 

FOR  SPRING  1911 

Prices  Right  — Stock  Right  — Free  From  Disease 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  them.  I have  a very  fine 
lot  of  choice  two-year-old  trees  to  offer.  Am  ready 
to  quote  prices  and  enter  your  order. 

G.  KLARNER 

Star  Nurseries  Quincy.  Illinois 


NURSERY  STOCK 

0ne-Half  of  Agents'  Pikes.  Best  sorts  of  Straw- 
KUL.  »*■  2'h.ole8ale  and  retail.  We  manufacture 

inomai  Tree  Balm  and  Box  Clamp.  Catalogue  free 

North  Bend  Nurseries,  Box  200,  North  Bend,  Neb 


country  rigidly  quarantine  against, 
fruits  showing  the  presence  of  this  in- 
sect. Considerable  loss  on  fruit  ex- 
ported thus  results  to  orehardists  and 
dealers. 

Some  apple  growers  rely  principally 
upon  the  oil  sprays,  or  use  them  at 
least  every  other  year,  alternating 
witli  t lie  lime-sulphur  wash,  and  in 
this  way  keep  t lie  scale  well  in  check. 
Concentrated  Lime-Sulphur  Solution. 

The  inconvenience  experienced  in 
preparing  the  lime-sulphur  wasii  by 
cooking  with  steam  or  in  open  ket- 
tles at  home  has  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objections  to  this  spray.  Cer- 
tain manufacturers  have  therefore  put 
on  the  market  concentrated  solutions 
of  lime-sulphur  wash,  which  have  only 
to  be  diluted  with  water  for  use.  These 
commercial  washes  have  proved  to  be 
about  as  effective  in  controlling  the 
scale  as  well-cooked  lime-sulphur  wash 
and,  although  somewhat  more  expen- 
sive, have  been  adopted  by  many  com- 
mercial orehardists  in  preference  to 
the  home  prepared  spray.  They  are 
especially  useful  for  the  smaller  or- 
chardist,  whose  interests  do  not  war- 
rant the  construction  of  a cooking 
plant.  In  other  ways,  too,  they  possess 
advantages;  for  instance,  those  using 
the  commercial  washes  may  have  al- 
ways on  hand  a stock  solution,  so  that 
the  spray  may  be  quickly  prepared 
and  advantage  taken  of  favorable 
weather  conditions. 

Homemade  Concentrated  Lime-Sul- 
phur Solutions. 

The  question  of  preparation  at  home 
of  concentrated  lime-sulphur  solutions 
which  will  not  crystalize  upon  cooling, 
thus  duplicating  essentially  the  com- 
mercial product,  has  been  the  subject 
of  investigation  by  several  entomolo- 
gists in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  they  have  shown  that  the 
orchardist  can  prepare  the  stock  solu- 
tions of  lime-sulphur  wash  for  immedi- 
ate use  or  later  use. 

Self-Boiled  Lime-Sulphur. 

Experiments  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology  have  shown  that  self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur,  by  destroying  the 
young  insects  and  interfering  with 
their  establishment,  is  an  excellent 
summer  treatment  for  San  Jose  scale. 
It  is  also  effective  in  destroying 
aphides  and,  in  addition,  as  stated, 
will  prevent  numerous  fungous  dis- 
eases. Its  use  is  especially  recom- 
mended for  scale  infested  fruit  trees 
which  should  receive  applications  of  a 
fungicide  and  which  may  be  more  or 
less  affected  with  aphides.  By  the  ad- 
dition of  arsenate  of  lead,  at  the  rate 
of  2 pounds  to  50  gallons  of  spray,  the 
wash  also  becomes  effective  against 
biting  insects,  such  as  the  codling 
moth  and  plum  curculio,  and  this  fur- 
nishes as  nearly  an  all  around  spray 
as  anything  at  present  known. 

It  is  possible  that  the  commercial 
concentrated  lime-sulphur  washes, 
used  at  the  rate  of  1 V2  gallons  to  50 
gallons  of  water,  would  destroy  many 
of  the  young  San  Jose  scales.  It  is 
an  excellent  fungicide  at  this  strength 
and  is  not  injurious  to  foliage,  and  ar- 
senate of  lead  may  be  added,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  self-boiled  wash. 

In  using  the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur 
wash  as  a scale  treatment,  however, 
especial  pains  should  be  taken  ;to  coat 
the  limbs  and  branches  of  the  infested 
trees,  and,  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  the  leaves,  careful  work  will  be 
necessary  to  accomplish  this.  This 
wash  is  made  by  using  8 pounds  of 
stone  lime,  8 pounds  of  flour  or  flow- 
ers of  sulphur  and  water  enough  to 
make  up  to  50  gallons.  The  lime 
should  be  put  in  a barrel  and  enough 
water  poured  on  to  almost  cover  it. 
As  soon  as  it  begins  to  slake  the  sul- 
phur should  be  added,  after  first  run- 
ning it  through  a sieve  to  break  up 
the  lumps.  It  will  need  to  be  stirred 
frequently  and  more  water  added  as 
needed  to  form  a thin  paste.  After 
cooking  for  several  minutes  more 
water  should  be  added  to  cool  the  mix- 
ture, and  it  is  then  ready  to  pour  into 
the  spraying  tank,  diluted  and  ap- 
plied. 

The  first  application  of  this  mix- 
ture should  be  made  as  the  young  in- 
sects are  beginning  to  crawl,  which 
time  will  vary  according  to  the  lo- 
cality. This  one  treatment,  if  thor- 


Should be  in  your  hands  before  you  buy  for 
spring-  planting.  It  gives  full  information  as  to 
the  habits  and  characteristics  of  this  class  of 
ornamentals,  and  shows  many  of  the  best 
kinds  as  grown  in  typical  gardens,  lawns  and 
yards.  In  this  way  it  suggests  numerous 
pleasing  ideas  for  planting  home  grounds,  large 
and  small,  describing  the  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs  best  adapted  to  the  purpose. 


A Hint  of  What  This  New  Book  is  Like 


Herewith  we  reproduce  in  miniature  the  cover  and  one  of  the  illus- 
trations of  this  book.  Flowering  Crab-Apple,  shown  in  the  lower  picture, 
is  thus  described  by  the  book:  ‘‘With  perfume  laden — sweet  fragrance 

with  every  breath  wafted  here  and  there  by  spring’s  soft  air;  with  har- 
mony of  color — blushing  pink  and  rose  from  opening  bud  to  falling  flower 
so  bright  and  fair;  this  is  the  call  of  the  Wild  Crab-Apple.  The  answer, 
gentle  reader,  you  know  too  well,  for  who  has  not  responded?  Their 
dainty  flowers,  with  enticing  sweetness,  make  fast  friends  everywhere. 
They  are  very  hardy  and  thrive  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  making  both 
ornamental  and  desirable  specimen  trees  for  lawn  or  garden.” 


The  New  Book  of 
Biltmore  Nursery— 
“Flowering  Trees 
and  Shrubs”— 


How  You  May  Get  a Copy  FREE 


‘‘Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs”  has  04  pages  and  covers,  is  printed  on 
fine  book  paper,  has  been  carefully  written  from  ripe  experience  of  the 
management  of  Biltmore  Nursery,  and  is  illustrated  from  specially  made 
photographs  used  by  no  other  nurseryman.  It  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  produce  this  book — 
some  thirty  cents  a copy — and  each  copy 
takes  three  cents  postage.  No 
promiscuous  distribution  to 
persons  not  interested  in 
home  ground  decoration 
is  practicable,  therefore, 
but  we  will  gladly  send 
a copy  free  of  all  charge 
to  any  one  who  owns  a 
home  or  expects  to  own 
one  soon  and  wishes  to 
plan  the  planting  of  its 
ground. 

BILTMORE 

NURSERY 

Box  1015 

BILTMORE,  N.  C. 


oughly  applied,  will  do  much  to  pro- 
tect the  trees  from  serious  damage  un- 
til the  more  thorough  winter  applica- 
tion can  be  made.  A subsequent  ap- 
plication should  be  given  in  the  course 
of  the  next  five  or  six  weeks  in  order 
to  destroy  the  young  scales  of  the  sec- 
ond generation. 

Petroleum  Oil  Series. 

Under  the  heading  “Petroleum  Oil 
Series”  are  to  be  included  kerosene 
and  crude  petroleum,  either  pure  or  in 
emulsion,  and  the  so-called  miscible 
oils. 

Pure  Kerosene  Treatment. — Pure 
kerosene  has  been  more  or  less  recom- 
mended for  spraying  trees  badly  in- 
fested with  the  scale,  but  it  has  never 
been  very  generally  employed.  There 
is  no  question  of  the  efficiency  of  such 
an  application  in  the  destruction  of 
the  insects,  but  the  great  danger  of 
injury  to  the  plants  precludes  its  gen- 
eral application.  Treatments  of  pure 
kerosene  should  be  made  only  duping 
bright  days  and  should  be  applied 
through  a nozzle  with  a very  fine  aper- 
ature.  Only  the  minimum  amount  of 
kerosene  necessary  to  cover  the  trees 
should  be  given,  and  care  is  necessary 
that  the  liquid  does  not  puddle  around 
the  roots  of  the  trees. 

Pure  Crude  Petroleum  Treatment. — 
Pure  crude  petroleum  is  used  in  ident- 
ically the  same  manner  as  pure  kero- 
sene, and  the  same  cautions  as  to'  its 
use  should  be  remembered.  The  crude 
oil  employed  in  the  East  is  known  as 
“insecticide  oil”  and  has  a specific 
gravity  of  43  to  45  degrees  on  the 
Beaume  scale. 

Kerosene  Emulsion  (stock  solution 
66  per  cent  oil). — Kerosene  emulsion 
is  made  after  the  following  formula: 
Kerosene  (coal  oil,  lamp  oil),  2 gal- 
lons; whale  oil  soap  or  laundry  soap 
(or  1 quart  of  soft  soap),  % pound; 
water,  1 gallon. 

Dissolve  the  soap  in  boiling  water; 
then  remove  vessel  from  the  fire.  Im- 
mediately add  the  kerosene,  and  thor- 
oughly agitate  the  mixture  until  a 
creamy  solution  results.  The  stock 
emulsion  may  be  more  conveniently 


Increase 

Your  Farm  Profits 

Are  you  making  as  much  money  as 
you  can?  Let  us  tell  you  how  one 
acre  in  fruit  can  be  made  to  yield 
you  more  money  than  three  acres 
Daw  II  *n  It  is  all  in  “How  I Made 

I* dy  The  Old  Farm  Pay,”  by  Chas.  A. 

j » Green,  30  years  publisher  of 

£ Green’s  Fruit  Grower.  Tells  how 

# to  plant  an  orchard,  vineyard  or  berry  field  to^ 
£ get  biggest  crops,  what  varieties  will  pay  you^ 
£ best,  and  how  to  prepare  for  market.  This  in- 
J tensely  interesting  book  sent  free  with  a hand- 
some catalog  of  high  grade  nursery  stock  at 
wholesale  prices— no  agents. 140, 000  choicest 
apple  trees  for  sale  while  they  last.  Also 
100,000  privet  hedge  plants.  Established 
30  years.  Capital,  $100,000.00. 

Write  today. 
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GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 
Box  4 , 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Strong,  Hardy,  Two-year-old  AA 

Grapevines  r±— 

Best  varieties— red,  white,  black.  Just  the  kind  for  plant- 
ing around  the  house,  along  fences,  or  in  the  garden.  We 
also  offer  5 three-year-old  vines  for  $1.  Will  bear  year 
after  planting.  Our  valuable  book,  how  to  plant  and 
prune,  free  with  every  order.  Grapes  are  easily  grown. 
Mention  this  paper  and  we’ll  add  free  one  new,  large, 
red  currant.  T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.  Grapevine  Specialist*. 
858  Central  A ve.»Eredonia,  N.  Y.  Established  44  years. 


APPLE  TREES  Direct  to  you  at 

Wholesale  Prices— 6 to  20c  each  for 

No.  1 Trees,  grown  here  in  the  Blizzard 
Belt.  The  hardiest,  most  productive. 
Northwestern  varieties  with  most  perfect 
fibrous  root  system,  which  bear  fruit  in 
the  shortest  time  possible.  The  most  complete  line  of 
Fruit  and  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens. Fruit  Plants,  Bos- 
es and  Flowering  Shrubs.  We  employ  no  agents. 
Write  for  Catalog  at  once. 

FARMER  SEED  & NURSERY  CO., 

Station  R FARIBAULT,  MINN. 


Boone  County  Nursery 

Established  in  1888 

We  grow  full  line  of  Hardy  Nursery  Stock.  Black 
Hills  Spruce  one  of  our  specialties.  We  are  head- 
quarters for  Russian  Golden  Willow,  the  quick  wind- 
break maker.  We  can  furnish  them  one  year  from 
Cuttings  6 to  7 feet.  300,000  Cuttings.  Nothing  will 
equal  them  for  planting  across  ravines  to  stop  wash 
of  land.  Write  for  prices. 

B.  A.  Roberts,  Prop., Albion,  Neb. 


Olympic  Nature  Nursery 

Oregon  Grapes,  Ferns,  Madronas,  Rhododendrons, 
H ckleberries,  Evergreen  and  Puget  Sound 
Wild  Plants 

Collection  of  10  plants,  postpaid,  for  50  cents. 
24  for  One  Dollar.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 
Make  Money  Orders  payable  to 

JOEL  SHOMAKER,  NELLITA,  WASHINGTON 


AOnnrl  Wnrrl  fnr  »s  when  y°n  write  an  ad- 

VJUUU  Yt  Ulil  IUl  vertiser  shows  him  where 

i so  helps  us.  Please  say  it  for  The  Fruit-Grower 
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-—Just  Out 

A Farmer  Can 

Get  it  Free 

THIS  valuable  book  has  eighteen  articles  on  live 
farm  topics,  written  by  the  highest  authorities. 
Get  the  book  and  a full  description  of  John 
Deere  Plows  and  Cultivators.  They  are  the  imple- 
ments of  quality , made  for  farmers  who  want  the 
best.  We  will  send  the  book  and  catalogue  of  John^ 
Deere  goods  if  you  write  for 

Package  No  56 

Mention  the  package  number  sure,  then*- 
you  will  get  exactly  the  right  stuff. 

DEERE  & COMPANY,  MOUNE,  ILL 


I MAKE  YOUR  1 


HAY  AND  STOCK  RACK 

WITH  THE 

LUC  AS 

HAY  RACK  BRACKETS 


High  Grade  Malleable  Iron-Will  Not  Break 
WILL  FIT  ANY  ORDINARY  WAGON  BOX , ' 

.No  joints  or  hinges  to  become  loose 
and  shaky. 


Brackets 

are  sold  in 
SETS  OF  SIX, 
including 
bolts,  Anti 
SpreaderChains^ 
etc. 


Anti-Spreader 
Chains  relieve  box 
ol  all  strain. 
TESTED  WITH 
OVER  4000  LBS. 


Brackets 
may  also  be 
used  with 
f Special  Boxes, 
making  Rack 
any  desired 
length. 


AN  EXTRA  GOOD  12  FT.  RACK 

Which  can  be  put  on  or  taken  off  of  any 
Wagon  Box  as  quickly  and  easily  as  a pair 
of  sideboards.  I FURNISH  EVERYTHING  BUT 
THE  LUMBER  (ONLY  34  FT.  REQUIRED). 

Try  this  Ruck  and  you  will  use  no  other.  YOU 
RON  NO  RISK.  I give  a 30  DAT  trial  guahan 

TRIAL  GUARANTEE,  Write  to-day  for  full  particu- 
}ars  and  prices  di- 
rect to  farmers. 

A.  L.  LUCAS 

Manufacturer 

SLATER,  M0«  Reversed  for  haul- 
U.  S.  A.  ing  hogs,  sheep,  etc* 

Special  Freight  Prepaid  Proposition  to  all  who  men- 
tion this  paper.  Reliable  Agents  Wanted  everywhere. 


Back  complete  for 
hauling  hay,  etc. 


48* 


igpi  New  Automatic 

Double-Acting  Tool  Combination 
for  Farmers,  Mills,  Factories, 
Teamsters  and  others.  Made  of  Malle- 
able Iron  and  Steel.  Wire-Fence 
Stretcher  and  Splicer;  Lifting  Jack;  Post 
Puller;  Press;  Wrench;  Tire  Tightner; 
Vice;  Clamp,  etc.  Useful  in  a hundred  ways 
the  entire  year.  Not  an  experiment — a fine- 
ly finished  took  Fully  Guaranteed. 

Local  Agents— Salesmen 

on  sight  to  neighbors  and  represent  us 
in  home  county.  Fine  opportunity. 
Exclusive  plans  ol  Salesmanship— • 
# -pFree  instruction.  Write  for  special 
offer,  prices  and  reserve  territory. 

^ AUTOMATIC  JACK  CO. 
Box  118,  Bloomfield,  Ind. 


WESTERN  SOFT  PINE 

Berry  Crates 


Nice,  bright,  clean,  fancy  packages. 
Attractive,  light,  strong,  does  not 
split  easily,  and  holds  nails  well. 
What  more  can  you  want?  Get  our 
carload  price,  delivered  at  your  sta- 
tion. 

WASHINGTON  MILL  CO. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 


BERRY  BOXES 

Crates  and  Baskets,  Cherry,  Plum  and 
Apple  Boxes,  Climax  Baskets, 

Big  or  Small 
AS  YOU  LIKE  THEM 
We  have  the  best  equipped  mill  in  the  Northwest, 
and  manufacture  the  Ewald  Patent  Folding  Berry 
Boxes  the  only  folding  berry  box  made  of  wood  veneer 
that  gives  satisfaction.  A liberal  discount  on  early 
orders.  A postal  brings  our  Price  List. 

FRUIT  PACKAGE  CO.,  CUMBERLAND,  WIS. 


TREES 


TwoHundred  Thousand 

Lusty,  Healthy,  Mountain-Grown  Trees- 
June  Buds  and  Two-Year-Olds.  Elberta 
and  All  Leading  Commercial  Varieties, 
WRITE  FOR  BARGAIN  PRICES 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES 


801  Mission  Ridge 


CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


Pomeroy  Hardy  English 
Walnut  Trees  For  Sale 

Thoroughly  acclimated.  Hardy  as  an  oak.  Grown 
from  nuts  of  the  second  and  third  generation  or 
Northern  grown  trees. 

Norman  Pomeroy, Lockport,N.Y. 


pry  T TVTTVjr  Kook  by  Professor  Bailey.  Tells 
rivijlvllvvj  everything  about  pruning.  You 
need  it.  Price  $1.50.  The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


made  by  pouring  the  mixture  into  the 
tank  of  a spray  pump  and  pumping 
txie  liquid  through  the  nozzle  hack  into 
the  tank  for  some  minutes.  The  stock 
solution,  if  well  made,  will  keep  for 
months,  and  is  to  be  diluted  before 
using.  In  order  to  make  a 10  per  cent 
spray,  the  strength  for  trees  in  foliage, 
add  to  each  1 gallon  of  the  stock  solu- 
tion about  5 2-3  gallons  of  water.  For 
20  and  25  per  cent  emulsions,  for  use 
on  dormant  trees  and  plants,  use,  re- 
spectively, about  2 1-3  gallons  and  1 2-3 
gallons  of  water  for  each  1 gallon  of 
stock  emulsion.  Agitate  the  mixture 
in  all  cases  after  adding  the  water. 
The  preparation  of  the  emulsion  will 
be  simplified  by  the  use  of  a naptha 
soap.  No  heat  will  be  required,  as  the 
kerosene  will  combine  readily  with 
the  naptha  soap  in  water  when  thor- 
oughly agitated.  Of  naptha  soap,  how- 
ever, double  the  quantity  given  in  the 
above  formula  wnl  be  required,  and 
soft  or  rain  water  should  be  used  in 
making  the  emulsion.  In  regions 
where  the  water  is  “hard”  this  should 
first  be  broken  with  a little  craustic 
potash  or  soda,  such  as  common  lye, 
before  use  for  dilution,  to  prevent  the 
soap  from  combining  with  the  lime  or 
magnesia  present,  thus  liberating  some 
of  the  kerosene;  or  rain  water  may  be 
employed. 

Crude  Petroleum  Emulsion. — Crude 
petroleum  emulsion  may  be  prepared 
in  identically  the  same  way  as  de- 
scribed for  kerosene  emulsion,  substi- 
tuting crude  petroleum  for  kerosene. 
The  same  dilutions  for  winter  and 
summer  spraying  should  he  made  as 
prescribed  for  kerosene  emulsion,  hut 
it  should  he  noted  that  for  summer 
treatments  of  trees  in  foliage  the  kero- 
sene emulsion  is  preferable,  as  it  is 
less  likely  to  cause  injury. 

Miscible  Oils. — Under  the  heading 
“Miscible  Oils”  are  to  be  designated 
several  proprietary  preparations  which 
are  essentially  petroleum  oils  with  the 
addition  of  a vegetable  oil  and  alkali, 
to  secure  ready  saponification  with 
water.  These  come  in  concentrated 
solutions  and  the  spray  is  prepared 
by  adding  a specified  amount  of  water. 
In  point  of  convenience  they  leave  lit- 
tle to  be  desired.  Miscible  oils  are 
coming  into  increased  use  in  place  of 
kerosene  or  crude  petroleum,  either 
pure  or  in  emulsions,  and  have  a dis- 
tinct usefulness  as  winter  sprays  about 
the  same  as  have  the  concentrated 
lime-sulphur  solutions.  As  has  been 
indicated,  the  petroleum  oils  are  at 
times  the  cause  of  injury  to  twigs  and 
fruit  buds,  and  it  is  a question  of  judg-  | 
ment  whether,  under  conditions  of 
severe  scale  infestation,  the  petroleum 
oils  or  the  sulphur  solutions  should  be 
used.  The  petroleum  oils,  on  the 
whole,  are  more  effective  and  the 
danger  of  injury  from  them  is  less  to 
pome  than  to  stone  fruits. 

Soap  Washes. 

Practically  the  only  soap  wash 
which  has  come  into  extended  use 
against  the  San  Jose  scale  is  that 
made  from  whale  oil  soap.  This  is 
used  mostly  on  dormant  trees,  the 
soap  being  employed  at  the  rate  of  2 
pounds  to  the  gallon  of  water.  A pot- 
ash whale  oil  soap  is  preferable  and 
should  contain  not  more  than  30  per 
cent  of  water.  Soda  soaps,  whue  per- 
haps cheaper,  will  be  likely  to  solidify 
on  cooling  when  used  at  the  strength 
above  indicated,  and  are  hence  forced 
through  the  spray-pump  nozzle  with 
difficulty.  For  spraying  trees  in  fol- 
iage the  soap  should  be  used  at  the 
rate  of  1 pound  to  3 or  4 gallons  of 
water,  or  somewhat  weaker. 

Spraying  Apparatus. 

The  washes  as  above  described  are 
applied  by  means  of  some  form  of 
spray  pump,  tne  size  and  character 
depending  upon  the  size  of  the  plants 
to  be  treated.  For  small  plants,  such 
as  ornamentals,  hedges,  etc.,  a bucket 
pump  or  knapsack  pump  will  be  sat- 
isfactory. The  barrel  form  of  pump, 
however,  will  permit  of  more  thor- 
ough work  and  will  be  suitable  for  or- 
chards of  some  size. 

For  the  twenty-second  time  Mr.  E. 
G.  Mendenhall,  Kinmundy,  111.,  has 
been  elected  secretary  of  the  South- 
ern Illinois  Horticultural  Society. 


Practical  Use  of  Stump  Puller. 

Have  you  a good  stump  puller  on 
your  farm?  It  is  possible  that  you  are 
overlooking  a mighty  good  machine  if 
you  haven’t.  A good  machine  can  be 
used  for  a great  many  purposes  be- 
sides pulling  stumps. 

Last  spring  the  manager  at  Mor- 
risania  reported  that  a stump  puller 
was  needed  to  clear  away  some  red 
cedar  trees,  and  we  bought  one  of  the 
larger  outfits  made  by  the  Hercules 
Manufacturing  Company,  Centerville, 
Iowa.  This  machine,  while  not  the 
largest,  is  a powerful  one,  and  our 
mistake  was  an  uncommon  one:  We 

bought  a larger  machine  than  we  need- 
ed, simply  because  we  under  estimated 
the  work  it  would  do.  Red  cedar  trees 
in  Colorado  do  not  root  very  deeply, 
and  it  was  an  easy  job  for  our  machine 
to  do  the  work  required  of  it.  Instead 
of  cutting  down  the  trees  and  then 
pulling  the  stumps,  we  hitched  the 
chains  to  the  trees  and  “yanked”  them 
out  root  and  branch.  Very  quick  work 
was  made  of  the  job. 

After  the  stumps  were  pulled  there 
were  some  large  rocks  near  the  edges 
of  the  draw  which  were  to  be  moved, 
and  the  stump  puller  was  called  upon 
to  do  the  work. 

Really,  when  ore  gets  acquainted, 
with  a stump  puller  like  the  one  we 
have  at  Morrisania,  it  is  remarkable 
what  a lot  of  work  can  be  done  with, 
it,  such  as  moving  large  stones,  small 
houses,  etc.  Labor  on  the  farm  is 
mighty  hard  to  get  nowadays,  and  the 
wise  farmer  will  plan  his  work  so  that 
as  much  of  it  as  possible  can  be  done 
with  machinery — and  a stump  puller 
will  be  found  a most  efficient  helper 
on  most  farms. 


$13,245  inllODays 

$30,000  in  9 Months 

Amount  of  orders  from  R.  V.  Zimmerman,  Ind., 

farmer  (< address  upon  request)  for  our 

NEW  INVENTION 

First  experience  as  a general  or  local 
agent.  M.  Stoneman,  Neb.,  artist  (address 
upon  request ) spare  time  orders  total 

OVER  $15,000.00 

One  order  exceeds  $6.ooo.  "Best 
thing  ever  sold.  Not  one  complaint 
from  2,ooo  customers  ” C.  A.  Kor- 
stad,  Minn.,  (address  upon  request) 

Orders  $2,212  Worth  in  Two  Weeks 

Hundredsenjoying similar  prosperity. 

Agents  breaking  all 
records— actually  get- 
ting rich.  Let 
us  refer  you  to 
10  more  whose 
total orders ex- 
ceed $51,000. 

— - To  hiindr eds 

like  O.  Schleicher,  Ohio,  (minister)  whose  first  12 
hours  work  sold  30  outfits,  (profit  $81.90).  A- TVdscm , 
Ky.,  who  ordered  $4,000  worth  and  sold  103  in  14 
days  (profit  $278.40).  J.  Hart,  Texas.  $5,000  WOTth 
and  sold  16  in  3 hours  ( profit  $43.68).  Reese,  Pa., 
(carpenter)  solicited  60  people  sold  55.  Reader^  these 
results  possible  for  you,  at  home  or  travelling,  as 
exclusive  agent  for  Allen’s  Wonderful  Bath  Ap- 
paratus. New,  powerful,  irresistible.  Truly  won- 
derful’ Gives  every  home  a modern  bathroom  for 
only  $6.50.  Abolishes  tubs,  bowls,  buckets,  wash 
rags,  sponges.  Supplies  hot  or  cold  water  in  any 
room.  No  plumbing,  no  water  works,  self-heating, 
makes  bathing  5 minute  operation.  Easily  carried 
from  room  to  room.  Child  operates  easily.  Means 
no  more  cold  rooms,  drudgery,  lugging  water,  filling 
tubs,  emptying,  cleaning,  putting  away.  No  wonder 
agents  without  previous  experience  make  small 
fortunes,  buy  homes,  have  an  automobile,  bank 
account.  Average  8 orders,  to  every  10  families. 
Fascinating,  dignified,  exciting  work. 

Free  Sample,  Credit,  Liberal  Terms  Don’t  hesitate 

-business  supplies  capital.  Investigate  by  all 
means.  Address  postal  today  for  full  details. 

ALLEN  MFG.  CO.,  3206  Allen  Bldg  , TOLEDO,  O 

MAGNATE  APPLE 


Sectional 

View 


*yed  . \J**iD6t 

' Spectacles 


Dear  Dr.  Haux. 

I can  &9ain  threat 
the  smallest  eyec 
needle  with  these 
wonderful  Or.Hsux 
“Perfect  Vision” 
Spectacles 

I (Signed ) 

Wrs.G.R.HugheS: 


write  For  aPairToday 

But  don’t  send  me  a single  penny 
when  you  answer  this  announcement. 
You  see,  I am  the  originator  of  the  Dr, 
Haux  famous  “Perfect  Vision”  Spec- 
tacles— the  most  wonderful  and  most 
perfect  vision  spectacles  on  earth. 

— These  are  the  wonderful  “Per- 
fect Vision”  Spectacles  with  which 
you  can  read  the  very  smallest 
print  in  your  bible,  even  by  the 
dim  firelight. — 

— These  are  the  wonderful  “Per- 
fect Vision”  Spectacles  with  which 
you  can  see  to  thread  the  smallest- 
eyed  needle  and  do  the  finest  kind 
of  embroidering  just  as  well  as  you 
ever  did  in  your  young  girlhood 
days. — • 

And  I want  you  and  every  other 
genuine,  bona-fide  spectacle-wearer  in 
your  county  (all  my  old  customers 
also),  to  get  a handsome  ROiRJjoiJ)  pair 
of  these  wonderful  and  improved  “Per- 
fect Vision"  Spectacles  of  mine  with- 
out one  single,  solitary  cent  of  cost  or 
any  promises  of  any  kind  whatever. 
And  as  a favor — not  an  obligation, 
mind  you — I will  kindly  ask  you  to 

Just  Do  Me  A Good  Turn 

by  showing  them  around  to  your 
neighbors  and  friends,  and  speak  a 
good  word  for  them  everywhere  at 
every  opportunity.  Write  me  this 
minute  for  my  free  Home  Eye  Tester 
and  my  gOU££Soia  Spectacle  Offer.  Ad- 
dress— • 

DR.  HAUX, 

Haux  Building  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

NOTEi— Thi,  Boui.  is  Perfectly  Reliable. 


Most  Everyone  Has  a Hobby 

OURS  IS  PROPAGATING  NEW  VARIETIES  OF 

Strawberries 

After  a thorough  test,  and  found  to  be  an  all-around 
best  of  all,  you  hear  us  warble,  otherwise  we  bury 
them.  Our  catalogue  for  1911  is  brim  full  of  new  ones, 
and  conspicuously  absent  of  varieties  that  have  been, 
but  cannot  come  back.  Early,  Mid- Season  and  Late 
Varieties.  We  were  the  introducers  of  the  famous 
“Stevens  Late  Champion.”  A book  on  strawberry 
culture  with  every  catalogue.  All  free  for  the  asking.  • 
J.  T.  GARRISON  & SONS,  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


L.  J.  FARMER 

“THE  STRAWBERRY  MAN,” 

now  has  plenty  of  time  to  answer 
questions  about  berries  and  their 
culture,  and  suggest  what  varie- 
ties to  plant  next  spring.  Write 
him  your  wants.  Send  for  essay 
on  “Fall  Bearing  Strawberries.” 
28  years’  experience.  Catalogue 
Free.  L.  J.  FARMER, 

Box  130,  Pulaski,  New  York 


Best  production  of  the  late  Dr.  Stayman.  Color  can- 
not be  equalled.  Flavor  second  to  none.  For  sale  by 
us  and  cannot  be  procured  elsewhere. 

SCHEER  NURSERY,  LEAVENWORTH,  KANSAS 


T)  TV*  ^ .1  and  SAVE 

Buy  Direct  money 

Apple,  10c;  Peach,  5c;  Cherry,  10c  up 

All  other  fruit  trees  and  berry  plants  at  lowest 
prices,  for  as  good  as  can  be  grown;  the  best  strain 
of  fruits.  _ 

A fine  lot  of  California  Privet  and  Carolina  Pop- 
lar at  bargain  prices.  Send  for  catalogue. 
ERNST  NURSERIES,  MOSCOW, OHIO 


Save  Money  on 
Berry  Boxes  ana 
Baskets 

Frnjt  and  Vege- 

__ table  Package* 

ani  Growers'  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 

(Write  for  free  moner-saein,  oatalogn. 
price-list.  "* 

NEW  ALBANY  BOX  AND  BASKET  CO., 

Box  104.  New  Albany,  Ind. 

FOR  SELLING  POSTCARDS 

Our  American  made.Btem  wind  watch  with  beauti- 
fully designed  case, factory-tested,  guaranteed  for  5 
'years, and  exquisite  ring  set  with  a brilliant  etoni 
1 are  given  to  boys  and  girls  for  selling  . vVl ///>. 

20  packets  of  high  gTade  art  post  cards  < 
at  lOo  a packet.  Order  20  packets 
to-day  When  sold,  send  us  |2.0f^ 
and  we  will  positively  send  you  atU 
ice  the  watoh,  ring  and  ohain. 

Ra/aco  Mfg.  Co.  Dept . 579  Chicago 


Strawberry  Plants 

3.000. 000  Excelsior  4,000,000  Aroma 

5.000. 000  Klondyke  2,000,000  Gandy 

2,000,000  Lady  Thompson 

Strong,  thrifty  plants,  grown  on  fresh  new  land.  Also 
Cabbage,  Tomato  and  Sweet  Potato  plants.  I am  now 
booking  orders  for  spring  planting.  Get  my  prices  before 


you  buy. 


JOHN  LIGHTFOOT,  Dept  L„  East  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Hardy  “ Blizzard  Belt’ 

Giant  Strawberry  Plants 

Everybody  likes  fine  strawberries,  and  to  prove  that  our  new 
GIANT  variety  is  the  largest  and  strongest  grower,  as  well  as 
the  heaviest  fruiter,  we  offer  to  send  you  TWO  PLANTS  (worth 
30  cents)  absolutely  FREE.  We  have  picked  12  quarts  of  fine 
berries  from  a test  bed  grown  from  but  two  GIANT  plants  set 
the  year  before.  You  can  do  as  well,  and  at  the  same  time  raise 
young  plants  for  a new  bed.  If  you  care  to  send  10  cei-to  for 
mailing  expense,  we  will  add  6 BABY  EVERGREENS  2 years 
old,  and  send  all  to  you  at  proper  planting  time  in  the  spring. 
It  will  pay  you  to  get  acquainted  with  our  “HARDY  BLl^^AKU 
BELT”  Trees  and  Plants.  Write  to-day  and  we  will  reserve  the 
plants  for  you  and  send  you  our  catalog  by  next  mail.  Address 
THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  317,  Osage,  Iowa 
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APPLES  OF  IRREGULAR  SHAPE,  RESULTING  FROM  PUNCTURES  MADE  BY 

CURCULIO 


species  of  snout  bettles.  These  three 
snout  beetles  are  familiar  under  the 
names  of  “plum  curculio’’  and  “apple 
curculio”  and  a third  less  well  known 
form  which  may  be  called  the  apple 
weevil.  ^ 

The  Plum  Curculio. 

The  plum  curculio  is  a snout  beetle 
about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  long.  Its 
color  is  a mixture  of  black,  brown  and 
white,  with  the  darker  shades  greatly 
predominating.  On  the  back  are  sev- 
eral prominent  humps  which  give  the 
insect  a roughened  appearance  and 
make  it  difficult  to  distinguish  while 
on  the  tree  from  the  bark  or  from  a 
dry  bud.  It  is  armed  with  a curved 
snout  one-third  as  long  as  the  body. 

The  insect  is  a native  of  this  coun- 
try and  is  distributed  over  practically 
all  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Before  orchards  were 
planted  within  its  range  it  undoubtedly 
fed  and  bred  on  wild  plums,  crab  ap- 
ples and  hawthorns,  but  with  the  set- 
tlement of  the  country  it  turned  its  at- 
tention more  to  cultivated  fruits,  al- 
though it  continues  to  breed  on  the 
wild,  native  varieties.  It  attacks 
plums,  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots, 
cherries,  apples,  crab  apples,  pears, 
quinces  and  hawthorns  and  has  even 
been  reported  as  breeding  on  persim- 


counted  the  egg  punctures  in  the  fruit 
of  three  York  Imperial  trees  that  had 
not  been  sprayed.  The  trees  bore  210 
apples  which  contained  1,229  “stings,” 
or  an  average  of  five  to  the  apple. 
Only  ten  of  the  fruits  had  escaped  in- 
jury. The  apples  on  these  three  trees 
did  not  appear  to  be  injured  more  seri- 
ously than  those  borne  by  other  trees 
in  the  same  locality. 

In  the  spring,  a little  before  apple 
trees  are  in  bloom,  the  beetles  leave 
their  hibernating  quarters  and  seek 
the  trees.  At  this  time  they  feed  rath- 
er sparingly  on  the  expanding  buds 
and  young  leaves  while  at  the  same 
time  mating  is  in  progress.  Plums 
and  cherries  are  usually  the  first  fruits 
attacked,  but  when  apples  are  no  larger 
than  peas  they  begin  to  receive  both 
egg  punctures  and  feeding  punctures. 
Egg  laying  goes  on  rapidly  through 
May  and  June,  but  after  the  first  of 
July,  as  the  old  beetles  die  off,  egg 
laying  practically  ceases.  The  eggs 
hatch  in  four  or  five  days  and  the 
small,  white  larvae,  or  “worms,”  when 
they  develop  normally,  feed  on  the 
fruit  for  from  15  to  20  days  and  then 
leave  their  food  and  enter  the  ground. 
A short  distance  below  the  surface 
the  larva  hollows  out  a small  cell  in 
the  earth  in  which  it  transforms  to  a 


This  Engine 


to  You 


Here  is  the  first  real  free  trial  offer  ever  made  on  a 
gasoline  engine.  We  will  actually  send  you  our  marvel- 
ous new  model  3 h.  p.  gasoline  engine  for  your  free  use 
for  ten  days.  Ten  full  days  after  you  get  the  engine  to 
your  own  place  to  set  it  working.  A wonderful  new  type 
gasoline  engine — the  engine  that  has  revolutionized  the 
gasoline  industry.  Schmidt’s  Chilled  Cylinder  Gasoline 
Engine,  the  engine  that  does  more  kinds  of  work  on  the 
farm  than  any  other  engine  ever  made.  S©  easy  t©  handle  W© 

can  trust  it  to  any  farmer  or  shop  owner  on  absolute  free  trial.: 

Lightest  3 h.  p.  Takes  up  less  room.  Needs  no  foundation.  Let  us  send 
you  this  engine  without  a cent  down  to  try  this  amazing  liberal  free  offer. 
KjlCV  PilVVIlPIltfi  Take  long  time  to  pay  for  this  engine  if  you  keep 

uaay  jraymcuts  it.  If  you  don-t  {ike  it  seild  it  back  at  our  ex- 

pense. Try  it  first  free.  Then  decide  for  yourself.  Make  small  monthly  pay- 
ments if  you  prefer.  Send  the  free  coupon  and  get  the  full  particulars  of  this 
sensational  free  offer. 

fiptSfl  Mtfb  WlAlflrfW  Just  a request  for  a free  trial 
AW  brings  this  engine  to  you. 

No  advance  payments  to  us,  no  deposit,  no  C.O.D.  to  as, 
no  notes,  no  mortgages,  no  security  but  your  own  word. 

5 years  guarantee  on  this  engine. 

ESlPJSllWPU*  Pri^  You  can  save  all  dealers’  and 
agents’  profitson  this  engine  ifyou 
write  to  the  engine,  works  direct  while,  this  stupendous  free 
trial  offer  is  open.  We  make  the  samei  price  to  you  that  we  0ur 
make  to  our  dealers  to  introduce  this  new  model  engine. 

Here  is  the  ideal  pump  engine.  No  other 
engine  is  half  so  handy,  and  true  and  eco- 
nomical for  pumping.  Move  it  from  one 
well  to  another.  T'Ap  mein  can  carry  it  around — a child  can  haul  it  on  the  hand 
truck.  With  our  special,  simple,  easy  equipment  you  can  have  a complete  power 
plant  that  any  man  or  woman  can  run  with  ease.  You  will  be  surprised  how  easy 
and  at  what  little  cost  we  will  equip  your 

A Woman  Can  Schmidt’s  chiiied 

Kiin  this  Engine  £&'  &!"  “S 

all  our  new  patents  and  easy  running  im- 
provements. It  is  automatic  in  so  many 
parts  that  almost  anybody  can  run  it  and 
manage  it  with  ease.  It  is  specially  de- 
signed and  perfected  so  that  the  men  on 
the  farm  can  leave  it  entirely  to  the  women 
folks  to  run.  It  starts  without  a “kick.” 

It  can’t  “kick  back” — it  starts  remark- 
ably easy  ahd  then  runs  automatically  in 
almost  every  part.  One  woman  and  this 
engine  with  equipment,  can  do  more  work 
on  a farm  than  two  hired  hands. 


juicttvc  uig  ucaicta  limuuuvu  cina  u 

Best  Pomp  Engine 


r engine  in  use  by  women 
in  a modern  dairy 


How  to  Use  Power 


Our  engine  makes  women’s  work  light  and 
pleasant  on  the  farm 


To  all 
who 

send  the  free  coupon  promptly,  we  will  send  a very  valuable  booklet  on  how  to 
use  power  on  a farm  or  in  a shop.  It  __  __  ___ 

: Free  Coupon 

jjj|l  Schmidt  Bros.  Co.  Eng.  Works,  Dept.  3321 


will  tell  you  the  newest  things  about 
saving  time  and  labor  on  a farm  that 
you  certainly  ought  to  know. 


Send  Free  Coupon 

Schmidt  Bros.  Co.  Engine  Works 

Dept.  3321  Davenport,  Iowa 


Davenport,  So  tv  a 

Gentlemen:  Without  any  obligation  on  me  you  may  send  me 
catalogs  and  full  particulars  of  your  free  trial  offer  on  Schmidt's 
Chilled  Cylinder  Gasoline  Engine,  also  free  book,  “How  to 
Use  Power’  ’ all  free  and  prepaid. 


Name.. 


Address.. 


CROSS  SECTION  OF  APPLE  SHOWING  DARK  LINES  IN  THE  FLESH  WHERE 
THE  LARVAE  OF  THE  PLUM  CURCULIO  HAVE  FED 


mons.  On  account  of  the  usual  abun- 
dance of  the  insect  and  the  great  va- 
riety of  valuable  fruits  which  it  at- 
tacks, there  is  little  doubt  but  that  it 
has  been  rightfully  designated  as  the 
most  destructive  of  all  the  insect  ene- 
mies of  the  orchardists  of  the  country. 

It  injures  the  fruit  by  puncturing 
holes  through  the  skin  with  its  snout, 
both  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  and 
egg-laying.  The  feeding  punctures 
may  be  made  in  apples  at  almost  any 
time  during  the  summer,  but  the  egg 
punctures  are  made  mostly  while  the 
apples  are  small.  These  wounds,  and 


pupa  and  later  changes  to  a beetle. 
The  insect  remains  in  the  earth  for  a 
total  period  of  about  a month  and  then 
I emerge  as  beetles  and  resort  to  the 
trees.  Here  the  young  beetles  live 
during  the  rest  of  the  warm  days  of 
summer,  injuring  the  fruit  with  their 
feeding  punctures,  but  they  do  not 
produce  eggs  the  first  season.  During 
the  winter  months  they  are  in  hiber- 
nation and  emerge  in  the  following 
spring  and  deposit  their  eggs,  after 
which  they  die. 

The  eggs  of  the  plum  curculio  are 
laid  beneath  the  skin  of  the  fruit  in  a 


lapT 

URCULIO  IN  ORCHARDS 

Best  Methods  of  Fighting  an  Insect  Which 
Injures  Apple  Crop  in  Many  Sections 

For  several  years  knotty  and  wormy 
fruits  have  composed  far  too  large  a 
proportion  of  the  apple  crop  in  many 
sections  of  the  country.  Where  spray- 
ing has  not  been  practiced,  sound 
fruits  have  often  been  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  and  in  many  cases 
almost  the  entire  crop  has  been  next 
to  worthless.  This  condition  has 
largely  been  due  to  the  attacks  of  in- 
sects which  took  place  during  the 
growth  of  the  apples  on  the  trees.  The 
insects  responsible  for  the  most  of  the 
worm  holes,  scars  and  other  malfor- 
mations of  the  fruit  are  two  species  of 
moths,  known  as  the  codling  moth 
and  the  lesser  apple  worm  and  three 


the  subsequent  feeding  of  the  larvae 
which  hatch  from  the  eggs,  cause  the 
fruit  to  become  dwarfed  in  size,  lop- 
sided, knotty  and  otherwise  mis- 
shapen. 

For  several  years  the  plum  curculio 
has  been  very  abundant  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  was  notably  destructive  to 
apples  in  the  spring*  and  summer 
of  1909.  By  the  first  of  June  the  ap- 
ples in  many  unsprayed  orchards 
showed  the  marks  of  the.  curculio  in 
practically  every  fruit.  Some  early 
ripening  varieties,  such  as'  Yellow 
Transparent  and  Early  .Harvest,  ‘were 
“stung”  until  the  fruit  was  scarcely 
recognizable.  On  June  23d  the  writer 


Send  the  FREE  COU- 
PON and  get  Deal- 

ers’  Price  on  the  most 
Stupendous  Gasoline 
Engine  Offer  ever 
made. 
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little  pocket  which  the  female  fashions 
with  her  snout,  and  after  depositing 
the  egg  the  beetle  makes  a crescent 
shaped  cut  in  the  skin  of  the  fruit  be- 
ginning at  puncture  made  for  the  egg. 
Each  female  is  capable  of  laying  sev- 
eral hundred  eggs  in  a summer  so  that 
the  number  of  punctures  which  it  is 
possible  for  one  female  beetle  to  make 
for  egg  laying  must  necessarily  cause 
injury  to  a great  many  fruits. 

In  bulletin  126  of  the  Westi  Virginia 
Experiment  Station,  Mr.  Fred  E. 
Brooks  enters  into  a careful  discussion 
of  this  beetle  and  two  other  closely 
related  forms  which  cause  a great 
amount  of  damage  to  the  apple,  and  he 
says  that  after  the  eggs  of  the  plum 
curculio  are  deposited  that  they  hatch 


PLUM  CURCULIO 

The  smaller  picture  shows  the  insect 
natural  size,  and  enlarged  in  the  upper 
figure. 

in  from  three  to  seven  days.  The  lit- 
tle larvae  or  grubs  feed  in  the  fruit 
until  full  grown  and  then  they  leave 
the  fruit  and  enter  the  ground  to  a 
depth  of  one  or  two  inches,  where 
they  transform  to  pupae  iand  a little 
later  into  the  adult  insects.  In  apples, 
for  some  reason  not  yet  accounted  for, 
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the  plum  curculio  does  not  seem  able 
to  reach  its  full  development  unless 
the  apple  falls  to  the  ground  or  is 
otherwise  stopped  from  growing  soon 
after  the  larvae  begins  to  feed.  When 
a young  curculio  undertakes  to  de- 
velop within  a vigorously  growing  ap- 
ple it  may  feed  for  several  days  boring 
its  way  from  the  skin  toward  the  core, 
but  it  usually  dies  before  the  larval 
stage  is  half  completed. 

Many  of  the  wounds  made  by  the 
beetle  are  outgrown  so  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  seen  in  the  ripe  fruit.  Fre- 
quently, however,  the  burrows  made 
by  the  larvae  show  in  the  mature  ap- 
ples as  dark-colored  lines  of  hardened 
tissue  having  a bitter  taste.  On  the 
surface  of  the  fruit  the  outer  ends  of 
these  lines  are  usually  marked  by 
scars  with  sunken,  and  often  rusty 
areas  about  them.  In  the  apples  that 
drop  the  larvae  develop  normally,  and, 
as  many  of  the  infested  fruits  fall  to 
the  ground,  there  would  be  an  abund- 
ance of  the  beetles  produced  to  per- 
petuate the  species  even  though  there 
were  no  host  plants  but  the  apple. 

The  pupa  is  a delicate,  white  object, 
intermediate  between  the  larva  and 
the  beetle,  that  occupies  a cell  in  the 
ground,  usually  within  two  inches  of 
the  surface.  The  beetles  mature  and 
continue  to  emerge  from  the  ground 
during  quite  a long  period  in  the  sum- 
mer. After  coming  out,  they  are  at 
first  somewhat  sluggish,  but  they  soon 
begin  to  feed  on  foliage  and  ungath- 
ered fruit.  In  apples  they  often  make 
cavities  of  considerable  size  'by  re- 
peatedly visiting  one  feeding  place. 
The  injury  done  to  the  fruit  in  this 
way  is  quite  serious,  since  such 
wounds,  whether  small  or  large,  dis- 
figure the  fruit  and  serve  as  centers 
for  the  spread  of  decay. 

As  already  stated,  the  beetles  do  not 
lay  eggs  the  first  season,  but  remain 
on  the  trees  until  warm  weather  is 
about  over  and  then  hide  away  near 
the  ground  under  rubbish  or  in  grass, 
or  other  material  that  will  furnish  pro- 
tection, where  they  remain  until  the 
following  spring. 

The  fact  that  injury  is  always  worse 
at  points  in  the  orchard  near  to  woods, 
or  to  accumulations  of  trash,  indicates 
that  the  insects  in  the  fall  will  go  for 
some  distance  to  seek  such  places  to 
hibernate,  and  that  they  will  resort  to 
the  most  convenient  trees  when  they 
emerge  from  hibernation  in  the  spring. 
The  fact  also  suggests,  that  where  pos- 
sible, such  hiding  places  should  not  be 
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APPLE  CURCULIO  ENLARGED  AND 
NATURAL  SIZE 

allowed  to  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
orchards. 

Apple  Curculio. 

This  insect  has  often  been  confused 
with  the  plum  curculio,  but  in  reality 
it  is  very  distinct,  both  in  appearance 
and  habits.  The  apple  curculio  is  more 
reddish  brown  in  color,  the  form  is 
more  robust  and  on  the  back  are  four 
prominent  humps,  the  front  two  of 
which  are  much  larger  than  any  of 
the  humps  on  the  back  of  the  pluin 
curculio.  The  snout  of  the  apple  cur- 
culio is  almost  as  long  as  the  rest  of 
the  body,  or  three  times  the  length  of 
the  other  species.  This  snout  is  car- 
ried projecting  forward,  instead  of 
hanging  downward  like  an  elephant’s 
trunk,  as  in  the  case  of  the  plum  cur- 
culio. 

In  attacking  the  fruit  the  apple  cur- 
culio bores  through  the  skin,  in  a man- 
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— which  is  the  Champion — then  there  might  be  some  reason  in 
saving  money  and  taking  a chance. 

BUT  THAT  ISN’T  THE  CASE— the  Champion  costs  actually  less 
than  inferior  power  sprayers  of  other  makes.  One  reason  is 
the  Champion  is  simpler,  therefore  costs  less  to  build  and  so 
can  be  sold  for  less.  Then  too,  we  make  them  in  large  quan- 
tities— being  the  largest  exclusive  manufacturers  of  power 
sprayers  in  the  world,  and  we  give  you  the  benefit  of  the  sav- 
ing we  effect  in  that  way. 
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Champions.  The  rest  will  be  easy. 
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ner  similar  to  that  of  the  other  spe- 
cies, but  after  the  puncture  is  com- 
pleted and  the  egg  laid  the  surface  is 
sealed  with  a bit  of  excrement,  and 
only  an  indistinct  speck  is  left  on  the 
surface  to  mark  the  place  of  injury, 
whereas  the  plum  curculio  makes  a 
conspicuous  crescent-shaped  mark.  A 
glance  at  the  insects  or  their  work  is 
sufficient  to  enable  any  one  who  is  at 
all  well  acquainted  with  the  species 
to  distinguish  between  the  two. 

The  apple  curculio  is  a native  Amer- 
ican species  of  very  wide  distribution, 
occurring  from  Connecticut  and  On- 
tario south  to  North  Carolina  and 
westward  as  far  as  New  Mexico,  and 
in  this  territory  it  seems  to  be  most 
troublesome  in  Missouri  and  Illinois. 
Its  original  food  was  the  fruit  of  the 
thorn  and  the  wild  crab,  but  as  the  set- 
tlement of  the  country  has  provided 
it  opportunity  to  attack  the  cultivated 
apple  it  has  turned  its  attention  to 
these  fruits  and  has  become  a pest  of 
considerable  importance. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  plum  curculio 
the  adult  beetles  hibernate  during  the 
winter  and  emerge  in  the  spring  and 
begin  laying  eggs  in  the  young  fruits 
and  this  continues  over  a period  of 
some  two  months,  but  the  females  do 
not  lay  as  many  eggs  as  does  the  plum 
curculio.  The  eggs  hatch  in  about 
five  days  and  the  young  feed  on  the 
tissue  of  the  apple  for  about  twenty 
days,  when  they  reach  full  growth  and 
transform  to  a pupa  within  the  fruit. 
They  emerge  as  a mature  beetle  in 
about  a week.  Unlike  the  plum  cur- 
culio the  young  beetles  of  this  species 
do  not  seem  to  injure  the  apples  by 
feeding  upon  them  during  the  late 
summer  and  the  fall  after  their 
emergence. 

The  injury  that  is  done  to  the  apple 
by  this  insect  is  confined  to  the  pits 
made  into  the  flesh  for  feeding  and 
for  the  reception  of  the  eggs,  and  by 
the  larvae  which  feed  and  undergo 
their  full  development  within  the  fruit. 

The  Apple  Weevil. 

The  color  of  this  beeetle  differs 
from  the  others  in  that  it  is  a uniform 
sepia  brown  throughout.  It  punctures 
the  fruit  in  the  same  way  as  the  other 
species  and  eats  the  flesh  of  the  apple 
from  this  hole,  taking  all  of  the  fruit 
that  can  be  reached  with  the  snout 
through  this  opening.  It  has  the  habit 
also  of  eating  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves,  sometimes  making  numerous 
small  holes  through  the  leaves.  For 
this  reason  this  insect  can  be  easily 
destroyed  by  spraying  with  arsenical 
poisons. 

The  punctures  made  in  the  fruit  by 
this  insect  are  very  small,  and  one  is 
for  receiving  the  eggs.  These  punc- 
tures are  usually  closed  by  a small 
mass  of  glue-like  excrement,  while  the 
feeding  punctures  are  left  open. 

Most  of  the  feeding  punctures  are 
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made  near  the  calyx  ends  of  the  ap- 
ples, and  are  mostly  made  while  the 
fruit  is  small,  so  that  the  wounds  may 
heal  over  completely  and  leave  only 
a minute  scar  in  the  ripe  fruit. 

When  the  eggs  hatch  the  young 
larva  bores  through  t lie  flesh  in  a 
winding  tunnel,  often  making  irreg- 
ularly shaped  feeding  chambers  about 
the  core.  The  excavations  are  filled 
with  a dark  colored,  granular  excre- 
ment scarcely  any  of  which  is  cast  to 
the  surface  of  the  fruit.  Like  the  plum 
curculio  the  larvae  of  the  apple  weevil 
cannot  reach  its  full  development  in 
the  fruit  that  is  growing  vigorously, 
but  do  so  readily  enough  in  the  fruit 
that  drops  from  the  tree  and  remains 
on  the  ground  belcw. 

Methods  of  Control. 

Destroying  Fallen  Fruit— If  the 
fruits  of  any  of  the  varieties  in  which 
the  curculio  breeds  are  collected  from 
the  ground  in  June  and  July  and  burn- 
ed or  fed  to  hogs  many  of  the  insects 
will  be  destroyed.  Infested  fruits  usu- 
ally drop  several  days  before  the  lar- 
vae within  them  are  full  grown  and 
by  disposing  of  the  drops  the  number 
of  curculios  that  would  compose  the 
succeding  generation  can  be  greatly 
curtailed. 

Spraying. — The  same  poisons  that 
are  used  as  sprays  on  apple  trees  to 
destroy  the  codling  moth  are  the  ones 
most  effective  against  the  plum  cur- 
culio. In  dealing  with  either  insect 
the  first  spray  should  be  applied  as 
soon  after  the  blossoms  have  disap- 
peared as  possible.  The  spray  should 
consist  of  from  one  to  three  pounds 
of  arsenate  of  lead  to  fifty  gallons  of 
water,  or,  where  Bordeaux  mixture  is 
used,  the  same  amount  of  arsenate  of 
lead  to  fifty  gallons  of  the  mixture. 
This  method  of  dealing  with  the  plum 
curculio  has  given  good  results  in 
many  different  states  and  is  a well- 
tried  and  safe  remedy. 

In  some  experiments  conducted  by 
the  West  Virginia  station  in  Berkeley 
and  Upshur  counties,  in  1909,  it  was 
found  that  one  pound  of  arsenate  of 
lead  to  fifty  gallons  of  water,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  trees  just  after  the  petals 
had  fallen,  through  a Bordeaux  nozzle 
at  a pressure  of  from  180  to  250 
pounds,  gave  practically  the  same  re- 
sults against  the  curculio  as  the 
stronger  mist  sprays  when  applied  oft- 
ener  at  a lower  pressure. 

By  spraying  in  the  two  ways  men- 
tioned above,  Mr.  W.  E.  Rumsey,  of 
the  experiment  station,  in  an  orchard 
in  Berkeley  County,  reduced  the  cur- 
culio punctures  in  apples  with  a single 
high-pressure  spray  from  32  per  cent 
to  12.5  per  cent  and  with  four  mist 
sprays  from  32  per  cent  to  13.9  per 
cent. 

The  writer,  after  using  the  two 
methods  of  spraying  as  described 
above,  in  an  orchard  of  fifty  young 
York  Imperial  apple  trees  in  Upshur 
County,  found  that  on  June  23d,  after 
practically  all  the  curculio  eggs  had 
been  deposited,  95.4  per  cent  of  the 
unsprayed  apples  contained  egg  punc- 
tures, 41  per  cent  of  those  treated  but' 
once  with  the  high  pressure  spray, 
contained  egg  punctures  and  40  per 
cent  of  those  sprayed  four  times  with 
the  mist  spray  contained  egg  punc- 
tures. This  experiment  showed  an  av- 
erage of  the  sprayed  over  the  un- 
sprayed fruit  of  about  55  per  cent. 

Spraying  is  not  likely  to  be  so  ben- 
eficial for  the  apple  curculio  as  for 
the  plum  curculio,  since  the  former,  in 
feeding,  consumes  so  little  of  the  ex- 
posed surface  to  which  the  poison  is 
applied.  Where  the  apple  curculio  is 
troublesome  care  should  be  taken  that 
no  thickets  of  wild  crab  or  hawthorne 
are  allowed  to  remain  as  breeding 
places  near  the  orchards.  Such  thick- 
ets may  produce  thousands  of  beetles 
and  when  the  wild  fruit  becomes  insuf- 
ficient for  the  great  numbers  of 
beetles  they  may  seek  places  to  feed 
and  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  orchards. 

With  the  apple,  weevil  there,  will 
possibly  be  but  little  trouble  as.  it 
seems  to  consume  more  or  less  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaves  and  it  will 
readily  be  disposed  of  by  any  arseni- 
cal spray.  Destroying  the  fruit  that 
drops  from  the  trees  will  dispose  of 
many  of  the  insects,  as  they  remain 
in  the  fruit  for  a week  or  more  after 
they  fall. 


Spraying  Does  Pay 

and  it  is  a necessity  to  insure  good  crops.  The  up-to-date  fruit-grower  has  no 
more  expectation  of  getting  a good  crop  of  fruit  from  unsprayeil  trees  than  a 
good  farmer  has  of  getting  a good  crop  of  wheat  from  unplowed  ground. 

Myers  Spray  Pumps 

are  in  use  in  every  important  fruit  growing  district  on  the  globe  They  are  giv- 
ing complete  satisfaction  to  thousands  of  successful  fruit -m.  n 'l  he]  are  doing 
th’s  because  they  are  made  on  honor.  Forty  years  in  the  business  of  man- 
ufacturing pumps  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  build  a pump  that  will  stand  the 
wear  and  tear  of  hard,  thorough  spraying. 

The  keen,  hard-headed,  wide-awake  orchardist  knows  that  the  value  of  a 
spraying  machine  depends  on  the  good,  honest,  workmanship  and  the  right  kind 
of  materials.  He  knows  too,  that  a spraying  machine  made  for  high  pre  - ure 
work  in  the  orchard  will  not  answer  for  the  garden  patch,  the  vineyard  or  the 
potato  field. 

Myers  pumps  are  built  for  every  sort  of  purpose,  from  the  little  bucket  spray 
pump  to  the  powerful,  high-pressure  pumps  run  by  gasoline  engines 
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A hardware  man  or  implement  dealer  in 
your  own  town  possibly  carries  Myers  pumps 
in  his  stock,  but  in  cage  he  does  not,  and 
cannot  furnish  you  with  the  prices  and  in- 
formation, write  us  for  a copy  of  our  fine 
new  spray  pump  catalogue. 
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Power  Spray  Pump  does  work  of  5 men  during  spraying  sea- 
son—General  Utility  Portable  Engine  will  pump  aU  the  water 
you  need  for  entire  farm  and  run  any  man-power  machine. 

Whether  you  are  a fruit  grower  or  a gardener  on  a big  scale,  or  maintain  an 
orchard  or  garden  for  your  own  use,  this  Fuller  & Johnson  Power  Spray  Outfit 
will  save  you  a lot  of  money  every  year. 

Pump  is  High  Grade 
-Well  Made 


Has  2^-inch  cylin- 
der. 5- inch  stroke. 
Cylinder  lined  with 
seamless  drawn 
brass.  Valves  easy 
of  access.  “Y”  cut- 
off discharge  pipe 
permits  use  of  two 
H-inch  discharge 
ose.  Gauge  shows 


pi  

Relief  valve  insures 
sufety. 


Runs  10  to  15  Nozzles 

Spray  Pump  provides  two  i^-inch  dis- 
charge hose  with  140  to  200  lbs.  pressure 
—ample  power  to  run  10  to  15  ordi- 
nary nozzles.  Even  pressure  in- 
sures thorough  work.  Engine  and 
pump  on  compact,  convenient 
frame,  which  can  be  placed  on 
truck  or  wagon  and  moved  any- 
where in  the  orchard  or  garden. 
Complete  outfit  weighs 
about  475  pounds. 


FULLER  & 

iohnson  rower 

Including  Farm 

SAVES  THE  COST  OF  ONE  ENGINE. 

This  handy  little  engine  can  be  detached 
from  Spray  Pump  Outfit  and  hooked  up  with 
any  pump  on  the  place  in  15  minutes.  Pumps 
400  to  1,000  gallons  of  water  per  hour  when 
attached  to  any  force  pump.  Plenty  of  water 
for  house,  dairy  and  stock.  Just  the  thing  for 
irrigating  young  fruit  trees  or  truck  garden. 


Spray  Outfit 

Pump  Engine 

Has  pulley  for  running  cream  separator, 
churn,  feed  mill,  fanning  mill,  cider  mill,  wine 
press.  Engine  as  high  grade  in  material 
and  workmanship  as  best  auto  engines. 
Moved  anywhere  on  a wheelbarrow.  Runs 
all  day  on  a few  cents’  worth  of  gasoline. 

If  you  own  a power  spray  pump,  get  this 
handy'  Farm  Pump  Engine  to  run  it. 


Write  Today  for  FREE  ENGINE  BOOKS 

and  Special  Spray  Outfit  Bulletins 

Right  now  is  the  time  you  should  get  a Fuller  & Johnson  Power  Spray  Outfit.  Be  ready  to 
do  your  spraying— and  do  it  in  a hurry— when  your  trees  need  it  the  most.  Write  today  for 
name  of  nearest  dealer  who  handles  the  Fuller  & Johnson  Power  Spray  Outfits  and  Farm  Pump 
Engine.  Ask  for  our  Big  Free  Engine  Books  and  Special  Spray  Outfit  Bulletins  and  let  us 
prove  to  you  how  this  wonderful  combination  will  save  you  big  money.  Write  us.  (216) 

FULLER  & JOHNSON  MFG.  CO.  (Estab.  1840)  1 Waukegan  St.  MADISON,  WIS. 
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POKANE’S  SHOW] 

ft 

This  Year’s  Show  Bigger  and  Better 
in  Every  Way  Than  Ever 

At  10  o’clock  Monday  morning,  No- 
vember 14,  a message  from  the  White 
House  flashed  across  the  continent 
bearing  an  expression  of  good  will  and 
best  wishes  from  President  Taft  to  the 
National  Apple  Show,  Spokane,  the  In- 
land Empire,  and  all  that  these  repre- 
sent. Every  factory  whistle,  locomo- 
tive and  street  car  in  Spokane  respond- 
ed and  the  Third  National  Apple  Show 
was  formally  opened.  It  was  held 
through  the  week,  closing  at  10  p.  m. 
Saturday,  when  many  of  the  best  ex- 
hibits were  immediately  packed  and 
shipped  to  Chicago  to  be  displayed 
there  Thanksgiving  week. 

Spokane  is  the  metropolis  and  chief 
railroad  and  commercial  center  of  the 
intermountain  country  which  is  often 
spoken  of  as  the  Inland  Empire  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  It  is  a clean,  bus- 
tling, rapidly  growing  city.  Its  tower- 
ing office  buildings  and  busy  streets 
give  it  a metropolitan  air.  Its  chief 
interests  relate  to  mining,  lumbering 
and  general  agriculture,  including.fruit 
growing.  The  territory  directly  tribu- 
tary to  it  lies  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Washington,  Northern  Idaho  and  the 
adjoining  regions  of  Canada,  Montana 
and’  Oregon,  and  is  mostly  included  in 
the  basin  of  the  middle  Columbia 
River. 

Recently  it  has  come  to  recognize 
more  clearly  than  ever  before  that  the 
most  valuable  lands  in  this  region  are 
the  good  fruit  lands  and  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  orchard  interests 
means  increase  in  population  and  in 
the  commercial  value  of  the  product  of 
these  lands,  all  of  which  will  contrib- 
ute directly  or  indirectly  to  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  Spokane.  The  Na- 
tional Apple  Show,  with  all  that  it  rep- 
resents, therefore  means  much  to 
Spokane  and  the  Inland  Empire. 

A large  part  of  the  apples  exhibited 
came  from  the  valley  of  the  Columbia 
and  its  tributaries.  Starting  at  Hood 
River,  about  60  miles  up  the  Columbia 
from  Portland,  the  districts  represent- 
ed were  Hood  River  Valley  in  Oregon, 


REASONS  WHY 

BLANCHARD’S 


bia  basin,  notably  Medford  in  the 
Rogue  River  Valley,  in  Southern  Ore- 
gon, and  Eldorado  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  California. 

Promptly  at  9 o’clock  Monday  morn- 
ing the  judges  made  a tour  of  inspec- 
tion of  the  exhibits.  Every  display 
which  was  not  in  complete  readiness 
at  that  time  was  disqualified  from  com- 
peting for  any  award.  The  throngs  of 
visitors  who  entered  the  show  saw  the 
largest  and  on  the  whole  the  best  dis- 
play of  apples  that  has  ever  been 
made.  The  air  was  perfumed  with  the 
fragrant  odors  of  the  fruit.  The  apple 
doubtless  excels  all  other  species  of 
orchard  fruits  in  range  of  color  and  di- 
versity of  tints  shown  by  its  different 
varieties.  The  color  effects  of  the  va- 
rious displays  were  remarkably  pleas- 
ing, leading  one  to  pay  homage  to  the 
apple  as  king  of  fruits.  One  of  the 
special  features  of  the  first  day’s  pro- 
gram was  the  spectacular  coronation 
of  Idel  I as  Queen  of  the  Apple  Realm, 
which  took  place  in  the  evening  in  the 
armory.  The  costumes  were  magnifi- 
cent and  the  ceremonies  were  carried 
out  with  courtly  dignity  and  splendor. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  fruit  ex- 
hibit was  the  carload  displays,  the  gen- 
eral district  displays  and  the  ten-box, 
five-box  and  single  box  exhibits,  all  of 
which  were  installed  in  the  canvas- 
covered  arena  adjoining  the  armory. 
The  plate  displays  included  numerous 
entries  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
fruit  was  of  superior  excellence.  They 
I were  installed  along  the  south  and 
| west  walls  of  the  drill  hall  of  the  ar- 
' mory.  These  entries  were  arranged 
i alphabetically.  A most  excellent  plan 
which  is  heartily  commended  to  super- 
intendents of  fruit  exhibitions  every- 
where. It  avoids  the  confusion  which 
is  caused  under  the  plan  of  bringing 
the  fruit  to  the  judge  and  allows  the 
judge  to  go  to  the  fruit.  It  prevents 
the  surreptitious  using  of  the  same 
fruit  in  different  entries.  It  presents 
to  the  visitor  the  opportunity  of  study- 
ing any  particular  variety  by  compar- 


BRAND, 


SPRAK1MG 


ARE  THE  BEST 


BECAUSE- 

BECAUSE- 

BECAUSE- 

BECAUSE- 


BECAUSE- 

BECAUSE- 


They  are  made  by  the  OLDEST  manufacturers  of 
“agricultural  sprays  in  the  world. 

They  are  made  by  the  LARGEST  manufacturers  of 
“agricultural  sprays  in  the  world. 

They  are  made  by  a firm  whose  exclusive  business  is 
“manufacturing  agricultural  sprays  and  insecticides. 

They  are  made  by  the  only  firm  who  manufacture  a 
“COMPLETE  LINE  of  agricultural  sprays. 

They  are  made  in  the  most  PERFECTLY  EQUIPPED 
_PLANTS  in  the  world  for  manufacturing  agricultural 
sprays. 

They  are  made  by  BLANCHARD  SPECIAL  IMPROV- 
ED PROCESSES,  designed  to  manfacture  the  most 
“perfect  sprays  and  insecticides,  and  for  no  other 
purpose. 


THE  BLANCHARD  PRODUCTS 

LION  BRAND  Lime-sulphur  Solution  LI0,N|nBN  MAN n T™ect°Powder 

LION  BRAND  Bordeaux  Mixture  LTionR  BRAND  Powdered  Tobacco 

LION  BRAND  Pure  Paris  Green  LI0,NmJ  rban d Weedic  de 

LION  BRAND  Arsenate  of  Lead  L1°i  inBNR  BRAND  G^afUnn  Wax 

LION  BRAND  Kerosene  Emulsion  imw  BRAND  Sticky 

LION  BRANO  Pure  Powdered  Hellebore  LION  BRAND  SticKymnomg 

LION  BRAND  Whale  Oil  Soap  LION  BRAND  oomem 

AND  SEVERAL  SPECIALTIES 

Every  successful  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  knows h®  ' ^reharTcon- 
he  is  to  have  a crop  marketable  at  profitable  prices,  and  an  orchard 
stantly  increasing  in  value  and  earning  capacity. 

It  has  become  now  simply  a question  whosesprayinKmatermUto 
use.  Those  who  KNOW  will  have  none  but  LION  BRAND— ^BLANCHARD  5, 
LION  BRAND— because  of  their  scientifically -worked l out  tormulas  per  tec 
tion  in  manufacture,  and  dependable  uniformity  m quality  and  effectiven* jss 
Buy  from  your  local  dealer  or  write  to  us  and  refuse  to  allow  any 
foister  on  you  any  other  brand. 

FREE  BOOKLET  ,,  „ . . , 

“when  WHY  AND  HOW  TO  SPRAY”  Is  an  exceedingly  valuable  little  booklet  on  the  subject 
of  spray iiig,Npuft big  eve, “thing'  in concise,  readable  shape,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  send  a copy  to  you 

by  mail,  if  you  send  your  address.  ___  TUC 

LION  BRAND 

JAMES  A.  BLANCHARD  & COMPANY 

504  Church  St..  New  York.N.Y.  100  Broad  St..  St.  Joseph.  Mich. 


and  Jonathan.  But  mere  bigness  was 
not  allowed  to  insure  an  entry  first 
rank. 

The  Carload  Contest. 

The  most  strenuous  and  exciting 
contests  were  in  the  carload  exhibits. 


rnn.w  COMPLYINSWITH  THE  INSECTICIOE  ACTOFIM 

SPRAY  IT  WILL  DAY  YOU  TO  USE  EITHER 

71^3333^030^ 

1 1 1,111  PASTE  OR  POWDERED 


h 


■ Pad  It  l/H  runi/LP'-v . — 

^ FOR  ALL  FATING  INSECTS 
RESPONSIBLE  DISTRIBUTERS  and  AGENTS  WANTED 


^ RESPONSIBLE  DISTRIBUTERS  woAtttma  w-ni^ 

KEY'  BRAND 

M “.■ff . J « r-»  . y-  tr M AT  F RIAL  ^ 


"oifiHT  DPI  r.£  AND  MATER  I AL 
fungicide  andINSECTICIDE. 
USE 


’nterSTATE  chemical  CO 


Lafers  Insecticide' 


will  destroy  the  scale  insect,  grubs, 
borers,  aphis  and  wood  blight  on 
fruit  trees,  etc.,  by  inoculation  of  the 
sap.  For  free  pamphlet,  address 


J.  W.  LAFER  KK!:  TOLEDO,  0. 


SPRAYING  MATERIALS 


We  have  a splendid  proposition  for  fruit  growers  to 
act  as  our  agents,  paying  for  spraying  materials  after 
they  have  sold  them.  Write  for  wUculars_ 

TAK-A-NAP  CO.,  - GERMANTOWN,  rA. 


PEYTON  & BARNES  XfeeS 


are  TRUE  TO  NAME  and  adapted  to 
your  locality.  Ask  for  Catalogue.  Agents 
Wanted.  Cash  commission  or  salary  paid 
weekly. 

Peyton  & Barnes 

BOONVILLE  MISSOURI 


Good  Fruit  Trees 


The  premium  apples,  fifty  in  number 

the  White  Salmon  Valley,  Lyle,  Gold- 
endale,  Walla  Walla,  the  Yakima  Val- 
ley in  Washington,  Snake  River  Val- 
ley in  Washington  and  Idaho,  the  Wen- 
atchee Valley,  Lake  Chelan  and  Oka- 
nagan districts  and  the  Spokane  Val- 
ley in  Washington,  the  Kalispell,  Flat- 
head  and  Bitter  Root  districts  in  Mon- 
tana. There  were  also  splendid  ex- 
hibits from  regions  ohtside  the  Colum- 


THE  BIG  APPLES  AT  SPOKANE 
weighed  79  pounds,  15  ounces,  and  were  grow 


,-n  by  Fred  L.  Post  & Sons,  Chelan,  Wash. 


ing  side  by  side  the  plates  of  it  from 
the  different  localities  represented. 

In  judging  these  plate  exhibits  as  to 
size,  overgrown  apples  were  rated 
down  and  those  which  were  of  most 
desirable  commercial  size  were  rated 
highest.  The  judge,  of  course,  recog- 
nized the  difference  between  varieties 
as  to  what  constitutes  a desirable  size, 
as  for  example  b'etween  Wolf  River 


Eighteen  carloads  qualified  for  the 
“World’s  Champion  Carload  Contest,” 
in  which  a prize  of  $1,000  and  a cham- 
pionship gold  medal  banner  went  to 
the  winnemof  first  honors;  $300  and  a 

- 1 — Tl  J Rnnn  TITO  C flffpTPH  J1S 


silver  meSal  banner  was  offered  as 
second  prize.  First  prizes  of  $€50  and 
a gold  medal  banner  and  second  prizes 
of  $100  and  a silver  medal  banner  were 
(Continued  ou  Tage  3S) 


Iowa-grown,  perfectb’  hardy,  and  free  from  pests. 
Have  full  stock  of  Apple.  Peach.  Plum.  Pear  and 
Cherry  Trees,  and  will  make  special  prices  on  lots 
of  500  to  1,000.  Write  me  list  of  your  wants. 

CLARINDA  nursery.  CLARINDA,  IOWA 
Lewis  Annan,  Proprietor 


MASTERS’  RAPID 

TRANSPLANTER 


Is  the  WORLD’S  BEST 

for  Tull  Particulars  Write 

MASTERS  PLANTER  CO. 

180  South  Water  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WAKE  UP! 


The  Most  Prolifi 

BfiNJAMINEF.  SMITH. 


irrv  Ever  Raised  — 

AV..  Lawreoce.  M0, 


I 
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Something  you  should  know  about 

Arsenate  of  Lead 


AL 


FIG.  1 


LL  material  that  is  sold  under  the  name 
of  Arsenate  of  Lead  and  which  meets 
with  the  various  Government  require- 
ments is  not  of  the  same  kind.  There  are 
two  separate  and  distinct  forms  of  Arsenate 
of  Lead,  and  the  object  of  this  advertisement 
is  to  show  to  the  fruit  grower  the  difference 
between  these  two  and  enable  him  to  make 
an  intelligent  selection  of  the  kind  best  suited 
to  his  needs. 

Neutral  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  composed  of 
arsenic  and  lead  prepared  in  such  a manner 
chat  all  the  arsenic  is  thoroughly  neutralized 
or  combined  with  lead.  This  material  is  very 
light  in  gravity,  settles  very  slowly  in  water, 
is  fluffy  and  holds  a large  amount  of  water  and 
when  sprayed  on  foliage  clings  very  tightly  to 
it.  On  account  of  its  fluffiness  it  has  great 
covering  power,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  all  the  arsenic  is  thor- 
oughly combined  with  lead  it  does  not  change  its  composition  on 
exposure  to  the  weather  and  so  will  not  burn  the  most  delicate 
foliage. 

The  second  material  is  the  acid  Arsenate  of  Lead,  in  which  only 
two-thirds  of  the  arsenic  is  neutralized  with  lead,  the  other  third 
being  very 
loosely  com- 
bined so  as  to 
form  a precipi- 
tate which  is  in- 
soluble in  water 
atfirst  but  which 
on  exposure  to 
the  weather  be- 
gins to  disinte- 
grate and  give 
free  arsenic,' 
which  will  se- 
verely burn  ten- 
derfoliage.  This 
material  is  much 
heavier  in  grav- 
ity, not  so  fluffy, 
will  not  hold  as  much  water,  settles 
much  more  rapidly  in  a spray  mixture, 
and  when  used  for  spraying  purposes 
does  not  cover  the  area  of  foliage  so 
thoroughly  on  account  of  its  greater 
density.  Such  a material  is  suitable  for 
spraying  forest  or  shade  trees  where 
foliage  injury  is  not  quite  so  important, 
but  is  not  adapted  for  spraying  delicate 
fruit  trees. 

The  photographs  in  this  article  illus- 
trate the  difference  in  the  two  forms  of 
Arsenate  of  Lead  ; one  is  Sherwin- 


FIG.  3 


FIG.  2 


A TEST  OF  TWO  DROPS 


FIG.  5 


Figs.  5 and  6 are  micro  - photographs 
magnified  40  times  of  a drop  from  each  of 
these  solutions  stirred  up  and  placed  on  glass. 
Fig.  5 shows  that  Sherwin-Williams  New 
Process  Arsenate  of  Lead  covers  a given  sur- 
face more  thoroughly  than  the  acid  material, 
leaving  no  spaces  between  the  particles.  In 
this  experiment  we  also  found  that  when  dry 
the  acid  solution  rubbed  off  the  glass  much 
easier,  showing  its  adhesive  qualities  were 
not  so  good.  The  strength  used  was  much 
greater  than  in  an  ordinary  spraying  solution, 
but  a proportionate  difference  would  result  at 
any  dilution. 


Williams  New  Process  Arsenate  of  Lead, 
which  is  the  highest  type  of  an  absolutely 
neutral,  thoroughly  combined  lead  arsenate, 
and  the  other  is  one  of  the  typical  brands 
of  acid  Arsenate  of  Lead  offered  in  competi- 
tion at  a much  lower  price,  which  shows 
very  clearly  the  defects  common  to  this  form 
of  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

In  the  illustration  shown  by  Fig.  1 we 
have  a picture  of  these  two  forms  of  Arsenate 
of  Lead  stirred  up  in  water.  The  same 
quantity  of  paste  is  used  in  each  case  and 
diluted  to  the  same  total  volume  with  water. 

In  Fig.  2 we  have  the  same  glasses  after 
they  have  settled  seven  minutes,  Fig.  3 after 
settling  fifteen  minutes  and  in  Fig.  4 after 
they  had  stood  over  night  and  settled  all  they 
could. 

After  thorough  settling,  the  bulk  occupied  by  a given  quantity  of 
Sherwin-Williams  New  Process  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  approximately 
45  cubic  centimeters,  whereas  the  competitive  material  in  the  acid 
form  is  20  cubic  centimeters,  showing  two  and  one-quarter  times 
the  bulk  for  Sherwin-Williams  New  Process  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

It  is  very  much  cheaper  to  make  the  acid  Arsenate  of  Lead  than 
it  is  the  neutral 
product  and 
there  are  defi- 
nite functions 
for  the  cheaper 
material, and  for 
those  purposes 
The  Sherwin- 
Williams  Co. 
make  such  a 
product  and 
market  it  under 
its  true  name. 

The  purpose 
of  this  article, 
however,  is  to 

bring  clearly  be-  FIG.  4 

fore  the  mind  of 

the  orchardist  the  inadvisability  of  using 
the  cheaper  grades  on  the  delicate  foliage 
of  his  fruit  trees,  especially  so  as  these 
productsare  made  and  designed  for  fight- 
ing the  Gypsy  Moth  and  Brown-tail 
Moth  and  will  tend  to  burn  the  tenderer 
leaves  of  orchard  trees.  In  spraying  for 
the  Gypsy  Moth  and  Brown-tail  Moth 
on  the  forest  and  shade  trees  of  New 
England  three  to  six  times  the  amount 
of  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  used  that  would 
be  used  for  spraying  for  the  Codling 
Moth  on  apple  trees. 


FIG.  6 


WHAT  USERS  SAY  ABOUT  SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  NEW  PROCESS  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 


The  Sherwin-Williams  Co., 

Pullman  Station,  Chicago,  111.  Hood  River,  Oregon. 

Gentlemen:  Last  season  I used  your  spray  on  four  rows  of  Newtowns  one-quarter 
of  a mile  long.  The  spray  was  used  four  times.  The  first  treatment  was  in  the 
Spring  just  as  the  calyx  began  to  close.  The  second  treatment  was  four  weeks 
after,  and  the  succeeding  third  and  fourth  sprays  followed  three  weeks  apart.  I 
used  s lead  °n  thirty-°ne  rows  of  same  length  and  in  exactly  the  same 

manner.  The  four  rows  sprayed  with  your  lead  gave  a richer,  deeper  and 

healthier  foliage.  The  first  two  sprayings  with  ’s  lead,  while  the  leaves 

were  tender,  burned  the  foliage.  As  to  results  from  Codling  Moth,  I had  less 
than  two-thirds  of  1 per  cent,  of  apples  damaged  by  worms.  From  the  block 
of  four  rows  sprayed  with  your  Arsenate  of  Lead  I had  a greater  number  of  fancy 
apples.  They  were  larger  in  size  and  smoother  in  appearance.  Had  I used  your 
spray  throughout  I would  have  been  many  dollars  ahead. 


Y ours  respectfully, 


Mead,  Wash.,  Feb.  12th,  1910 

Gentlemen:  I used  Sherwin-Williams  Arsenate  of  Lead  exclusively  on  my 
orchard  the  season  of  1909  and  was  better  satisfied  with  it  than  any  other  I had 
used  the  years  before.  I sprayed  the  first  time  just  as  the  blossoms  were  falling, 
using  1%  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water.  After  rubbing  the  Arsenate  of  Lead 
up  with  water  to  a thin  paste  I poured  it  into  the  tank,  and  I noticed  it  stayed  in 
suspension  so  well  that  when  the  tank  was  empty  there  was  not  a particle  of  lead 
settled  or  left.  I could  see  lead  on  the  leaves  till  Fall  and  they  were  not  in  the 
least  hurt  by  it.  I watched  close  for  moths  all  Summer  and  didn’t  see  any  till  the 
last  of  August,  when  I sprayed  again,  and  at  picking  time  I had  not  more  than 
1 per  cent,  wormy  apples.  I am  very  much  pleased  with  Sherwin-Williams 
Arsenate  of  Lead,  as  it  proved  to  be  everything  that  was  claimed  for  it  and  got 
the  results.  From  this  you  may  be  sure  I intend  to  use  this  product  again  next 
year. 


A.  I.  MASON. 


Very  truly  yours, 


(Signed)  C.  E.  ATKINSON 


For  the  Horticulturist  and  the  Fruit  Grower  there  isn’t  a better  spray  than  Sherwin- 
Williams  New  Process  Arsenate  of  Lead*  Send  for  prices  on  your  Spring  requirements* 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  HIGHEST  GRADE  INSECTICIDES  AND  FUNGICIDES 

MAIN  OFFICE  667  CANAL  ROAD,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  gS4 


This  Valuable  120-page  Book,  “Spraying — a Profitable 
Investment,”  sent  FREE  on  request. 


=J 


Binks  Spraying  Machine  Company 

1907-1909  Fulton  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


EVERY  KIND  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

BUY  DIRECT  AND  SAVE  MIDDLEMEN’S  PROFITS. 

We  will  save  you  money  on  that  sprayer.  It  does  not  make 
any  difference  to  us  what  style  you  intend  to  buy,  we  can  fit  you  out, 
from  the  big-capacity,  high-pressure  outfits,  to  the  little  hand 
machine  for  household  use,  that  sells  for  30  cents.  The  progressive  Fruit 
Grower,  Gardener,  Florist  and  Poultry  Raiser  knows  that  spraying  is 

necessary  if  the  best  results  are  obtained,  and  that  there  is  avast  differ- 
ence in  the  cost,  economy  and  convenience  of  the  machinery  manufactured 
for  that  purpose.  Our  wide  experience  enables  us  to  offer  only  the  best 
of  every  kind  made.  We  will  sell  you  what  you  need  at  the  lowest  factory 
prices— price s that  will  mean  a big  saving  to  you.  We  sell 
our  sprayers  direct  to  the  user.  You  pay  no  jobber’s  or  agent’s  commis- 
sion when  you  buy  from  us.  Spraying  solutions  and  chemicals  at  whole- 
sale prices,  in  large  or  small  quantities.  . . . . 

rnre  artAI  flA  Our  Cat-ilog  gives  complete  instructions  and  the 
r KtC  I HLUIl  latest  information  about  spraying.  When  you  write 
for  our  Catalog  and  prices,  tell  us  what  you  have  to  spray,  how  many  acres 
or  trees,  and  o r experts  on  spraying  may  be  of  great  assistance  to  you. 
Write  today  for  our  prices,  and  you  will  save  money. 

JONES,  POST  & CO.,  Successor  to 

JONES  BROS.  MERCANTILE  CO.  "SuffirhSt, 


ATTRACTIVE  DISTRICT 

Score  Card  for  Pack  Exhibits. 


Bulge 40 

Height  at  ends 40 

Alignment 40 

Compactness  . 40 

Style  of  pack 40 

Total  200 


In  the  championship  contest  all 
other  varieties  were  handicapped  in 
the  race  with  Esopus  Spitzenberg,  as 
is  shown  by  the  following  statement’ of 
the  rating  for  perfection  in  quality  of 
each  variety  as  adopted  by  the  man- 
agement of  the  apple  show: 

Quality  Ratings. 


Arkansas 6 to  7 

Arkansas  Black 6 to  7 

Baldwin 6 to  7 

Ben  Davis  4 to  5 

Cox  Orange  Pippin 8 to  9 

Delicious 8 to  9 

Gravenstein 8 to  9 

Grimes  Golden  9 to  10 

Jonathan 8 to  9 

McIntosh  Red 7 to  8 

Northern  Spy  8 to  9 

Rhode  Island  Greening 7 to  8 

Rome  Beauty  6 to  7 

Spitzenberg 10 

Stayman  Winesap 8 to  9 

Tompkins  King  . 8 to  9 


DISPLAY  AT  SPOKANE. 

sap  from  Grandview,  Yellow  Newtown, 
Esopus  Spitzenberg  and  a mixed  car  of 
Delicious  and  White  Pearmain  from 
Zillah. 

There  were  also  a carload  each  of 
Esopus  Spitzenberg  and  Yellow  New- 
town  Pippin  from  Hood  River,  Ore., 
Yellow  Newtown  from  Ashland,  Ore., 
Rome  Beauty  from  Lake  Chilan,  Wag- 
ener  from  Spokane  Valley,  and  two 
carloads  of  Esopus  Spitzenberg  from 
Wenatchee. 

The  $1,000  championship  prize  was 
awarded  to  the  carload  of  Esopus  Spit- 
zenberg grown  by  C.  H.  Sproat,  Hood 
River.  This  also  took  first  prize 
of  $250  in  the  Esopus  Spitzenberg 
class.  The  character  of  this  fruit  and 
the  way  in  which  it  was  graded  and 
packed  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it 
scored  997  points  out  of  a possible 
1,000.  There  were  three  sizes  of  fruit 
in  this  carload,  88s,  96s  and  112s.  Mr. 
Sproat  has  forty  acres  of  apples  on  his 
Eldorado  ranch  at  Hood  River  from 
which  he  reports  a total  yield  in  1910 
of  17,000  boxes,  6,000  boxes  of  which, 
were  Esopus  Spitzenberg.  The  sweep- 
stakes  exhibit  was  taken  from  two- 
thirds  of  an  acre.  Mrs.  Sproat  and 
two  daughters  sorted  the  fruit.  It  was 
packed  by  Ralph  Ordway  and  J.  Rob- 


inson, both  of  whom  entered  the  pack- 
ing contest  which  was  held  at  the 
show. 

The  second  prize  in  the  sweepstakes  | 


and  also  in  the  Esopus  Spitzenberg 
class  was  carried  off  by  Heinman  & 
Grandy,  Wenatchee,  Wash.,  for  their 
carload,  which  they  labeled  "A  sample 
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SPECIAL  TRAIN  ON  NORTHERN  PACIFIC  CARRYING  SPOKANE  APPLE  SHOW  TO  CHICAGO 


H.  D.  BINKS,  President 


SPOKANE’S  SHOW 

(Continued  from  Page  36) 

offered  for  each  of  the  varieties  Esop- 
us Spitzenberg,  Jonathan,  McIntosh, 
Rome  Beauty,  Wagener,  Winesap,  Yel- 
low Newtown  Pippin  and  for  the  best 
mixed  carload  of  any  standard  winter 
varieties  having  less  than  fifty  boxes 
of  any  variety.  In  scoring  each  car- 
load exhibit  the  judges  selected  at 
pleasure  ten  representative  boxes  from 
various  parts  of  the  exhibit.  The  fol- 
lowing score  card  was  used: 

Score  Card  for  Box  Exhibits. 


Quality ■»•  • • 200 

Color 200 

Size 100 

Uniformity 100 

Condition 200 

Pack 200 


Total 1.000 


Wagener 7 to  8 

Wealthy 7 to  8 

White  Pearmain  8 to  9 

Winter  Banana  8 to  9 

Winesap  8 to  9 

Wolf  River  5 to  6 

Yellow  Bellflower 8 to  9 

Yellow  Newtown  9 to  10 

York  Imperial  6 to  7 

Eighteen  exhibits  qualified  for  the 
championship  contest.  Each  carload 
consisted  of  630  boxes,  but  for  lack  of 
room  only  580  were  displayed.  The 
Yakima  Valley  was  splendidly  repre- 
sented. Its  exhibits  included  one  car 
each  of  Winesaps  and  Jonathans  from 
Toppenish,  Rome  Beauty  from  North 
Yakima,  Yellow  Newtown  from  Byron, 
Esopus  Spitzenberg  and  a mixed  car 
of  Jonathans,  Rome  Beauty,  Wageners 
and  Winesap  from  Sunnyside,  a mixed 
carload  of  Arkansas  Black  and  Wine- 


Model  No.  8 160-GalIou  Traction  Sprayer  in  Operation  on  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Eyrse’s  Fairvievv  Fruit  Farm  at  Rochester,  Ind. 


What  Sprayer  to  Buy 


IS  THE  QUESTION  YOU 
ARE  THINKING  OF  NOW 

Buying  a sprayer  is  sometimes  like  buying  a horse — you  don’t  see  its  weak 
points  until  put  to  hard  work.  Plainly  speaking,  reader,  the  Binks  factory  is  the 
house  of  quality,  high-class  construction  and  spraying  knowledge.  Forty  years 
pump  experience,  fourteen  years  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of 
sprayers.  We  are  all  practical  mechanics,  practical  orchard  men,  we  know 
what  you  need.  We  are  the  only  manufacturers  of  spraying  machinery  conduct- 
ing our  own  experimental  farm  and  orchard.  That’s  why  we  claim  we  know. 
We  guarantee  BINKS  Sprayers  to  be  of  better  quality  and  better  construction 
than  any  other.  That’s  pretty  plain  talk,  but  we  mean  it,  for  we  are  cranks  on 
quality. 


Getting  down  to  brass  tacks  write  BINKS  your  needs;  the  strongest  line  of 
Hand  Pumps,  Traction  and  Gasoline  Power  Sprayers  m the  world.  The  BINKS 
1911  Model  Duplex  Pump  Gasoline  Power  Sprayer  has  made  them  all  s P 
and  take  notice.  Absolutely  different  from  any  other  upon  the  ma  ke . to- 
day. Drop  me  a line  now  and  get  acquainted,  tell  me  what  you  have  to  sp  y 
and  if  trees,  size  and  acreage,  so  that  we  may  immediately  tell  you  what 
sprayer  we  think  best  adapted  for  your  purpose. 

•v  k 11  XT_  o 160-gallon  Traction  Sprayer  Is  shown  above  in  operation 
JVLOael  IMO.  O on  Mr.  Charles  S.  Eyrse’s  Fairview  Fruit  Farm  at 
Rochester,  Ind.  Mr.  Eyrse  says,  “I  sprayed  2,000  full  grown  apple  trees  at  the 
rate  of  five  hundred  per  day.  Never  caused  me  one  minutes  trouble  to  oper- 
ate.” Model  No.  8 is  the  most  successful  and  largest  capacity  traction  or- 
chard spraver  built. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  OUR  STRAIGHT-FROM-THE-SHOULDER  TALK  ON 

t l . — ...  .....  . . . . , mm  rr  'I',,  CVTim  V HIT 
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score  card  was  used  in  determining 
the  awards  in  this  class. 

Score  Card  for  General  District  Dis- 
plays. 

Selection  and  effective  representa- 
tion of  varieties 35 

Attractiveness 65 

(a)  General  artistic  effect.... 25 

(b)  Accessory  decorative  ma- 
terial   5 

(c)  Packages  or  receptacles  for 

bolding  fruit 5 

(d)  Character  of  fruit 

(1)  Size  and  form 10 

(2)  Color 10 

(3)  Quality  and  condition.  10  30 

Total  100 


Seed  Coro  and  Oats 

The  Big  Evergreen  Seed  Farm,  with  its  Frost-Proof 
Seed  House,  is  ready  to  supply  those  looking  for 
the  best  there  is  in  Pure  Bred  Seed  Corn  and  Oats. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

F.  L.  BLOCK,  Sidney,  Illinois 

Grower  and  Breeder  Pure  Bred  Seed  Corn  and  Oats 


FREE! 


GARDEN 
SEEDS 

Two  Packets  for  Trial • 

We  send  two  regular  sized  packets  of  our  superior 
“'irdenSeed,  your  selection,  and  our  Big  1911 
Seed  Manual  absolutely  Free  to  all  new  inquiries. 
We  are  anxious  to  increase  our  number  of  customers 
and  t'ave  you  become  acquainted  with  our  Guaran- 
teed Seeds  is  the  reason  we  make  this  generous  oifer 
If  you  give  Our  Seeds  a trial,  we  are  sure  you  will 
become  one  of  our  pleased  customers.  Write  today 
for  our  Big  1911,  76-page,  illustrated  Seed  Catalog. 
R.R.  BERRYSEEO  CO.,  Box  263  Clarlnda,la. 


and  other  ornamental  figures  were 
embossed  on  the  walls  in  a similar 
way,  as  also  were  the  words  “Spokane 
County.”  In  some  of  these  figures 
dark  color  effects  were  produced  by 
using  quantities  of  apple  seeds.  The 
central  wall  panel  supported  a long 
transverse  oval  mirror  before  which 
translucent  apples,  jellies,  marmalades 
and  other  by  products  were  arranged 
in  pleasing  color  combinations.  The 
leading  varieties  of  apples  of  the  dis- 
trict were  displayed  on  plates  and  in 
commercial  apple  boxes.  This  exhibit 
was  designed  and  installed  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wessels  of  Spokane,  whose  ar- 
tistic decorations  of  the  Washington 
State  building  at  the  Alaska-Yukon 
Exposition  at  Seattle  in  1909  was 
greatly  admired  by  all  visitors. 

In  the  irrigated  class  Walla  Walla 
stood  first  with  a score  of  95  out  of  a 
possible  100,  and  Cashmere  in  the 
Wenatchee  Valley  second  with  a score 
of  90.5.  In  the  non-irrigated  class  Lyle 
ranked  first  with  a score  of  91  and 
Spokane  County  second  with  a score 
of  87. 

Box  Exhibits. 

The  box  exhibits  in  the  ten-box, 
three-box  and  single  box  classes  gave 
opportunity  for  exhibition  of  a much 
greater  number  of  varieties  than  ap- 
peared in  the  carload  lots.  Here  were 
found  among  others  such  newcomers 
as  King  David  and  Delicious  and  such 
old  sorts  as  Ortley,  Northern  Spy, 
Yellow  Bellflower  and  Tompkins  King. 


Stahl's  Noxall  Outfit. 

Our  line  includes,  in  addition  to  NOXALL  OUTFIT  shown 
above,  BARREL  OUTFITS,  CART  OUTFITS,  KNAPSACK 
SPRAYERS,  BUCKET  PUMPS  and  all  SPRAY  PUMP  AC- 
CESSORIES. 

Ask  for  large  catalogue  fully  describing  Spray  Pumps  of  any 
size  or  capacity,  for  large  or  small  orchards,  gardens,  etc.,  and  for 
any  spraying  purpose.  Catalogue  also  contains  much  information 
on  the  subject  of  spraying  of  value  to  every  fruit-grower.  Address 

William  Stahl  Sprayer  Co. 

BOX  NO.  66  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


of  the  7,000  boxes  grown  on  six  acres.” 
The  score  was  987.9. 

General  District  Displays. 

The  general  district  displays  con- 
stituted a very  attractive  feature  of 
the  fruit  exhibit,  especially  from  the 
artistic  standpoint.  In  this  class  it 
was  intended  to  bring  out  the  best 
general  collective  display  by  clubs,  as- 
sociations, unions,  counties  or  districts, 
and  not  by  individuals.  The  prizes  of- 
fered were  gold  and  silver  medallion 
banners  of  special  design.  All  of  these 
exhibits  were  good  and  many  of  them 
ranked  high  both  in  the  kind  and  char- 
acter of  fruit  shown  and  in  artistic 
merit. 

The  purpose  was  to  show  the  apples 
of  chief  commercial  importance  in  the 
districts  represented  and  do  this  in  as 
attractive  and  interesting  a way  as 
possible  in  the  space  available.  It  was 
recognized  also  that  new  or  little 
known  varieties  which  give  promise 
of  gaining  permanent  standing  in  the 
commercial  orchards  of  the  district 
need  not  be  excluded.  The  following 


The  displays  for  the  irrigated  dis- 
tricts were  in  one  class,  those  from 
non-irrigated  districts  in  another.  They 
were  arranged  in  booths  along  the  side 
walls  facing  the  center  of  the  area 
where  the  long  aisles  or  avenues  of  A- 
shaped  frames  glowed  with  the  deep 
red  of  Winesap  and  Esopus  Spitzen- 
berg,  or  the  green  and  yellow  of  the 
Newtown  Pippin  displayed  in  carload 
quantities. 

Judged  from  the  point  of  artistic 
merit  only,  the  Spokane  County  booth 
easily  ranked  first.  The  front  of  the 
booth  was  divided  by  four  pillars  of 
apples  in  boxes  peeping  behind  smooth 
narrow  slats.  These  columns  rested 
upon  an  oblong  face  of  wood  framing 
broad  panels  of  glass  covering  black 
velvet  upon  which  festoons  and 
wreaths  of  apple  blossoms  appeared 
as  inlaid  work.  The  paneled  ceiling 
and  walls  were  decorated  with  figures 
of  baskets  made  of  dark  brown  apple 
twigs  with  the  top  showing  white 
evaporated  apples  touched  off  with 
brilliant  red  crabapples.  Scroll  work 


THE 


BECK 


— POWER- 

SPRAYER 


The  Beck  Power  Sprayer  Company,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Built  in  four  sizes,  as  follows:  Duplex  No.  200,  7 gallons  per  minute;  Duplex  No.  203,  9 gallons 

per  minute;  Triplex  No.  300,  12  gallons  per  minute;  Triplex  No.  304,  15  gallons  per  minute.  Each  outfit 
will  supply  the  full  capacity  at  a pressure  of  300  pounds. 

[MR.  GROWER,  YOU  SHOULD  USE  A “BECK  POWER  SPRAYER”  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  REASONS 
FIKST — The  high  pressure  of  the  pumps  means  an  economy  of  solution,  and  penetration  of  spray, 
tllaat  can  not  be  obtained  at  a lower  pressure  than  300  pounds.  The  pumps  on  our  outfits  are  warranted 
to  deliver  full  capacity  at  a pressure  of  300  pounds,  and  are  the  only  outfits  offered  to  the  fruit-growers, 
thant  will  do  this  in  actual  work.  Our  Triplex  Outfit  No.  304  is  the  largest  power  sprayer  made,  and 
wilt  supply  four  open  Bordeaux  nozzles,  and  is  for  the  use  of  the  largest  growers  who  wish  a reliable 
maefiaine  that  will  cover  a large  territory  at  a small  operating  expense. 

SiECOND — The  construction  of  the  machines  from  the  highest  grade  of  material  throughout  means 
a durable,  strong  outfit  that  will  require  little  repair  and  cause  but  little  trouble  from  wearing.  All 
bearing*  are  fitted  with  hard-oil  cups,  to  insure  propei  lubrication,  and  the  bearing  surfaces  on  all 
shafts  ace  of  ample  size  to  give  strength.  We  will  replace  any  part  of  the  pump  or  engine  that  may 
break  from  defective  material,  free  of  charge,  at  any  time  within  five  years  from  date  of  delivery 

THIRD — We  had  the  only  outfit  at  the  National  Horticultural  Congress,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  Nov. 
10th  to  19th,  1910,  that  was  able  to  take  and  did  take,  the  3-0  minute  test  at  a pressure  of  300  pounds. 
The  “BE Civ  DUPLEX"  was  the  only  outfit  that  run  the  full  period  of  its  test  without  a stop  or  engine 
trouble.  The  reliability  of  the  engine  in  this  outfit,  combined  with  the  perfect  operation  of  the  pump, 
gave  the  outfit  a score  of  15  points  in  excess  of  any  competitor  on  capacity  and  general  operation;  the 
important  features  of  a power  spraying  outfit.  Write  today  for  a catalogue  and  price  list. 


STAHL’S 

Spraying  Outfits 


BEARING  APPLE  TREE  ON  EXHIBITION. 

This  four-year  Jonathan  tree  produced  365  apples,  or  four  boxes. 


and  “The  Stahl  Way  of  Spraying”  make 
your  spraying  work  easy  and  results  sure 


SPECIAL  OUTFIT  NO.  203,  BUILT  FOR  LEACH  AND  MclNTEE,  LESLIE,  MICH. 
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Tne  Engine  Runs  on  COAL  OIL  at  £ 
Fraction  of  Cost  of  Gasoline* 

Thousands  of  those  marvelous  engines— in  actual 
use  today— prove  beyond  question  that  kerosene  it 
tho  engine  fuel  of  the  future.  The  success  of  the 

4 ‘ Detroit’ * Engine  is  absolutely  — ata* 

unparalleled. 

Deinund  is  overwhelming. 

Kerosene  (common  coal  oil) 
runs  it  with  wonderful  econ- 
omy. Kerosene  generally  costs  6 
to  15c  less  per  gallon  than  gasoline 
— mid  gasoline  Isstill  going  up. 

Runs  on  any  engine  fuel.  Only 
three  moving  parts.  Light  ' 
and  portable.  Does  work  of 
engines  weighing  four 
times  us  much.  Runs  every- 
thing. 


tt 


The  Amazing 

DETROIT”  „ 

The  Kerosene  Wonder— on  15  Days’ 
Trial— Direct  From  Factory 

Anvengineyou  want,  from  2to  20  H.  P ■ sent  on  15daye  free 
trial— tested  Immediately  before  shipping  and  ready 
to  run.  If  dissatisfied — every  dollnryoulmvepuid  us  for 
the  engine  cheerfully  refunded.  Prices  lowest  ever 
known  for  high-grade,  guaranteed  engines. 

The  New  Book  Is  Ready-WRITE!  Tclla  .il  about  ttun  re. 
Jo"4"?h"t  mark  a Mirer,  in  engines  Special  Introduetory  prise  on  first 
.Detroit”  engine  Belli  in  each  oommunity.  Quick  action  geta  it.  Addree. 

Detroit  Engine  Works,  415  8ello«uo  Aye.,  Detroit,  Mich- 

Graft  those  Trees 

YOU  CAN  DO  IT  YOUftSELF  WITH 


Tiffany’s 
Climax  Grafting  Tool 

The  best  and  neatest  tool  of  its  kind  on  the 

111  Forged  from  solid  piece  of  fine  crucible  steel,  oil 
tempered,  has  crescent  edge  and  hardwood  handle. 

Directions  how  to  graft  and  recipe  for  making 
wax  is  attached  to  each  tool.  This  enables  anyone 
to  graft  successfully.  Length  ovei  all.  8 inches. 

By  mail.  55c.  Ask  for  circular  of  Tiffany  s all 
steel  double  cut  tree  primer.  Recommended  by  the 
Missouri  Board  of  Horticulture. 

CARROLL  R.  TIFFANY,  Mfg. 
Franklin  Forks.  Pennsylvania. 


DON’T  MISS 
THIS 


12  Cherry  trees.  2-3  ft.;  12  Peach  trees.  2-3  ft  : 
12  Plum  trees.  2-3  ft.;  12  Apple  trees.  2-3  ft..  12 
Moore’s  Early  grape  vines,  select  roots . 1-  Women 
grape  vines,  select  roots:  12  Red  and  White  grape 
vines,  select  roots;  30  Concord  grape  vines,  select 
roots;  100  Asparagus  roots;  150  select  strawberry 
plants;  10  select  currant  bushes,  red  or  white.  10 
gooseberry  (Downing.  Houghton  or  Pearl). 

Any  one  of  the  above  selections  prepaid  to  your 
address  for  $1.  In  addition  to  this  we  will  send 
you  FREE  10  nice  Evergreens  2 year  (spruce  or 
pine)  and  one  Dorothy  Perkins  Climbing  Rose.  2 
year  We  wish  to  know  you  and  our  acquaintance 
must  last.  All  are  nice  healthy  stock.  Send  for 
free  catalogue  for  other  fruits. 

Benson -Omaha  Nursery 

BENSON,  NEBR.  Box  472. 


BERRY  GROWERS  TAKE  NOTICE  THAT  THE 

OHIO  BOY 

has  made  good  for  the  eighth  crop,  producing 
o0od  berries  23  inches  from  the  ground,  with  leaf 
tips  25  inches  high,  and  this  year  produced  sets 
from  the  fruit  stems. 

A.  A.  EPPERT,  Clermont  Co.,  AMELIA,  OHIO 


Strawberries  in  Quantity 

insured  from  May  till  November  if  you  plant  the 
genuine  Amerieus.  Don't  fail  to  try  Mamtou  Red 
Raspberry,  Riehl  Gorgeous  Mulberry  and  Early  Golden 

EDWIN1  H.  RIEHL.  Station  4.  ALTON.  ILLINOIS 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Seed  Potatoes,  Seed  Corn  and  Asparagus.  We  handle 
but  one  grade— The  Best  That  Can  Be  Grown.  My  free 
catalog  of  31  years’  experience  in  growing  Seed,  Plants 
and  Poultry,  describes  stock  fully.  „ 

J.  W.  HALL,  MARION  STATION,  MARYLAND 


Buy  Blackberry  Root  Cuttings  Now 

Snyder  and  Early  Harvest  Cuttings |2.«0  per  1000 

Snyder  and  Early  Harvest  Plants  $h. 00  per  1000 

Apple  Grafts  Priced  on  Application 

LAND  FOR  SALE  AT  BRAN  DSV I LLE.  MISSOURI 

Western  Nursery,  Greenwood,  Mo. 

TH0US  ANDS  AND  TENS0FTH0USANDS 

Of  all  kinds  of  Blackberry,  Dewberry,  Strawberry,  June- 
herrv.  Raspberry  and  Huckleberry  Plants  Cheap  and 

. TRUE  TO  NAME  — — — 


IKUb  lt->  iNrviviE,  ——————— 

SELIGMAN  PLANT  C0.,SELIGMAN,M0 


Martz’s  Rapid  Header  Cabbage 

Is  larger  and  earlier  than  Jersey 
Wakefield.  Keeps  longer  on  ac-  | 
count  of  solid  head.  Scarcely  a 
1 plant  fails  to  produce  a large  head 
of  finest  quality.  Pkt.  10c.  oz.  40c. 
Plant  our  thoroughbred  farm 
I seeds  We  have  lots  of  good  things 
in  Corn,  Oats,  Bailey,  Grass, 
Clover  and  Garden  Seeds.  Cata- 

logne  tells  why;  it  s free. 

E.  W.  MARTZ  SEED  CO.  Grundy  Center.  Iowa. 


OATS! 


.THAT  YIELD.  Our  Sensa- 

I tion  breaks  nil  records.  Noth- 
. Ing  like  it.  Large,  white, 
Iplump  grain  weighing  40  lbs. 
" per  bushel.  Also  Seed  Corn. 
Samples  and  catalogue  free. 
THEO.  BURT  & SONS,  R-  8-  Midrose'  Ob'°- 

Good  Named  J)  AHLI  AS 

gj  75  pcr  100;  fine  Mixed  Gladiolls,  COc  per  100. 

No  charge  for  packing.  vmu  OHIO 

c.  W.  HOFFMAN.  Route  13,  DAYTON.  OHiu. 


There  are  three  things 
that  destroy  your  lawns: 
Dandelions,  Buck  Plan- 
tain and  Crab  Grass.  In 
one  season  the  "CLIPPER"  will  drive  them  all  out. 
CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO.,  DIXON.  ILLINOIS 


The  Clipper 


Please  Mention  correspond 


i with  our  advertisers 


It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  best 
boxes  shown  in  1910  at  Spokane  were 
Winesap  in  the  ten-box  class,  shown 
by  H.  M.  Gilbert,  North  Yakima.  These 
boxes  of  Winesap  scored  799  out  of  a 
possible  800,  or,  including  the  quality 
ranking  for  Winesap,  969  out  of  a pos- 
sible 970.  The  pack  was  perfect  in 
bulge,  alignment,  height  at  ends,  firm- 
ness and  style,  and  the  fruit  was  per- 
fect in  uniformity,  size  and  color.  It 
could  be  faulted  only  in  that  it  showed 
a few  very  slight  bruises,  for  which  it 
was  scored  down  one  point. 

The  Apple  Packing  School. 

In  1904  Mr.  Shepard,  the  manager 
of  the  Hood  River  Apple  Growers’ 
Union,  had  but  eight  experienced  pack- 
ers. With  these  eight  men  during  the 
next  four  years  he  developed  a crew 
of  eighty  men.  In  1907  Mr.  Huxley, 
manager  of  the  Hood  River  Apple 
Grower’s  Union,  held  the  first  school, 
and  in  1910  Mr.  C.  H.  Sproat,  man- 
ager of  the  Hood  River  Apple 
Growers’  Union,  held  in  Hood  Rivei 
the  most  successful  packing  school 
ever  pulled  off  up  to  that  time.  1 wo 
hundred  packers  were  taught  the  art. 

The  same  Mr.  Sproat  carried  off 
the  champion  sweepstakes  prize  in 
1910  at  Spokane.  This  year  packing 
schools  were  held  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts, all  teaching  the  Hood  River 
pack. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  orchard- 
ist  there  was  no  more  important  event 
in  the  Spokane  Apple  Show  than  the 
apple  packing  school  and  the  apple 
packing  contest.  The  fruit  growers 
must  depend  upon  expert  apple  pack- 
ers to  oversee  the  grading  and  pack- 
ing of  their  fruit. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Bateham  of  Mosier,  Ore., 
had  charge  of  the  school,  assisted  by 
J.  M.  Carroll,  also  of  Mosier.  The  con- 
test was  judged  by  C.  J.  Slnse  of 
Boise,  Idaho,  assisted  by  Prof.  Dean, 
state  horticultural  inspector  of  Mon- 
tana. Sixty  contestants  competed  for 
the  world’s  championship  and  the  in- 
terest was  at  white  heat. 

Rules  of  the  Contest. 

In  the  contest  the  following  rules  ap- 
plied : 

1 —  The  management  to  furnish  ta- 
bles, boxes,  paper  and  apples  for  the 
contest. 

2 —  Contestants  to  draw  lots  for 
places  and  numbers. 

3 —  Each  contestant  to  be  provided 
at  his  stand  with  six  boxes  of  apples, 
sizes  150  to  the  box  and  larger,  so  as 
to  afford  variety  in  pack. 

4 —  Apples  to  be  placed  on  the  tables 
by  non-interested  persons,  aiming  to 
give  each  contestant  a fair  average  of 
the  whole  lot. 

5 —  Apples  to  he  packed  diagonally 
in  the  standard  apple  box  adopted  by 
the  Northwest  Fruit  Growers’  Associ- 
ation. 

6 —  Each  contestant  to  pack  four 
boxes.  Time  to  be  called  when  packer 
places  last  box  on  floor. 

7 —  To  secure  perfect  or  20  points 
for  speed,  the  contestant  must  pack 
the  four  boxes  within  40  minutes. 
Every  three  minutes  longer  will  re- 
duce the  score  two  points,  and  if  not 
finished  within  60  minutes  the  con- 
testant will  be  ruled  out. 

8 —  The  following  score  card  to  ap- 
ply: Speed,  20;  uniformity,  10;  align- 

ment, 10;  bulge,  15;  height  at  ends, 
15;  firmness,  15;  wrapping,  15. 

Prizes — First  prize,  $100  cash  and 
specially  designed  and  engraved  me- 
dallion watch  charm;  second  prize,  $50 
cash;  third  prize,  $25  cash. 

The  contest  was  held  on  the  stage 
of  the  armory  where  it  could  easily 
be  seen  by  all  in  the  audience.  There 
were  seven  tables  placed  on  the  stage 
and  four  sizes  of  apples  were  dumped 
on  them.  At  the  word  “Go”  each  pack- 
er started  his  work  with  determina- 
tion to  win.  Each  packer  had  to  line 
his  box  with  paper  and  wrap  each  ap- 
ple with  tissue  paper.  Each  contest- 
ant had  four  boxes  to  fill  and  as  one 
box  was  filled  and  placed  on  the  stage 
another  was  started.  The  interested 
spectators  cheered  loudly  for  their 
special  districts. 

Charles  Mason  of  Spokane  was 
awarded  first  prize  as  being  the  cham- 
pion apple  packer  of  the  world.  He 
made  the  score  of  378  out  of  a pos- 


Thomas’  Strawberry 
Plants  Will  Make 
Money  for  You 


,.  W.  THOMAS 
Strawberry  Plant 
Man. 


To  insure  big  crops 
and  large  profits, 
grow  strawberries 
from  pedigreed 
plants  that  have 
been  bred  where 
both  soil  and  climate 
combine  to  make  them 
prolific  bearers.  Anna  has  a 
natural  strawberry  climate.  My 
plants  are  wonderful  yielders — 
plants  of  strong  healthy  root  growth 

and  general  plant  stamina,  so  vital  to  enormous  producers. 
Thomas  plants  are  not  impoverished  by  bearing.  I grow  for 
18  plants  only.  Entire  rows  are  dug.  I plant  anew  each  season. 

I do  not  run  a nursery  or  a seed  business — I 
devote  al!  my  time  to  strawberry  plants.  I’m 


THOMAS 

The  Strawberry  Plant  Man 

I Grow  Nothing  Else— At  ItTwenty  Years 

I’ve  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  straw- 
berry culture  the  country  over  and  know  the 
varieties  best  suited  to  your  locality.  Thomas 
plants  are  true  to  label  and  I will  sell  you 
plants  true  to  climate  and  soil — your  climate 
— your  soil.  I breed  all  the  standard  varie-/ 
ties;  also  all  the  new  strains  worth  trying.) 

Remember  I grow  nothing  but  strawberry 
plants,  grow  for  the  plant,  not  for  fruit.  I 
have  200  acres  of  true-to-name  plants.  Been 
in  business  20  years  and  ship  to  every  state 
in  the  Union.  Satisfaction  assured. 

Send  for  My  Great  Strawberry  Book 


) It's  full  of  interest  to  the  large  grower,  has  valuable  in- 
i'- formation  for  the  beginner.  How  to  buy,  plant  and  culti- 
vate, how  to  market,  etc.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Send  for 
the  hook  and  my  1911  prices.  Do  it  today,  there  is  a short 
plant  crop  in  many  sections.  Orders  are  filled  in  rotation,  bet- 
ter order  early  and  be  sure  of  your  plants.  Don’t  fail  to  name 
shipping  date.  Ask  about  coupon  for  Free  Plant  Offer. 

One  of  the  biggest  growers  writes  "shipments  so  prompt, 
prices  so  reasonable,  plants  so  fresh,  berries  true  to  name  that 
I send  you  all  my  orders.”  Thousands  of  just  such  letters. 

Get  in  your  order  today,  or  at  least  SEND  FOR  MY 
GREAT  BOOK. 

W.  W.  THOMAS  ^fKb"ry 

Main  Street’  Anna,  Illinois 


Our  1911 
Catalog  and 
Booklet 

“Secrets 
of  the 
Canning 
Business" 


Canning  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

There  Is  not  a village  or  hamlet  in  the  United  States  but 
will  handsomely  support  a small  Canning  Factory.  Do  not  sell 
fruit  and  vegetables  at  a sacrifice  when  the  market  is  glutted. 
Do  not  let  them  rot  on  the  ground.  You  can  make  use  of  ab- 
solutely everything  that  you  or  your  neighbors  grow  and  get 
a top  notch  price  for  all  of  it.  . 

Our  Factory  Canning  Boiler  is  almost  a gold  mine  for  the 
fruit  man  and  gardener.  $50  a day  is  the  average  profit  after 
you  get  started,  and  It  is  easy  to  start.  You  can  use  our* Fac- 
tory Canning  Boiler  anywhere;  in  your  wood  shed,  barn  or 
out  doors,  and  do  exactly  the  same  work  as  is  done  by  the  big 
canning  establishments.  You  can  can  corn,  peas,  pumpkins, 
string  beans,  tomatoes,  corned  beef,  fish,  fruit,  pork  and  beams, 
make  marmalades,  jellies;  everything  produced  in  the  garden 
or  orchard;  all  of  which  is  staple  as  flour  and  brings  good 
( prices  the  year  round. 

Our  Home  Canning  Boiler  Outfit 

turns  out  just  as  good  work,  only  of  smaller  capacity  and  is  used 
on  an  ordinary  cook  stove.  We  will  give  you  full  information 
about  both  our  "Factory"  and  “Home”  Canning  Boilers  and  bow 
to  make  an  easy  start  in  this  wonderfully  profitable  business. 

Home  Outfit,  capacity  500  cans  per  day.  ..price  $ 15.00 
Factory  Outfit  No.  I,  capacity  250b  cans... price  $100.00 
Factory  Outfit  No.  2,  capacity  6000  cans.  ..price  $200.00 
We  send  you  a nice  catalog  free 

Northwestern  Steel  6 Iron  Works 

BOX  291 L EAU  CLAIRE.  WISCONSIN 

We  offer  splendid  inducements  to  Agents  and  Dealers 


IGettkBestTreesMK^ 

I — — M In  buying  fruit  or  shade  trees,  buy  for  quality,  not  I 

| price.  ‘ "Quality"  trees— well -grown  trees— are  the  I 
only  kind  we  sell.  We  have  the  climate, 
the  room,  and  the  equipment;  and  can 
ship  promptly ; can  get  the  stock  to  you 
nearly  as  soon,  and  in  most  cases  much 
more  satisfactorily,  than  if  you  ordered 
from  nearer  home.  i 

We'll  supply  trees  for  your  orchard  or 
your  home  grounds  that  will  give  per- 
manent satisfaction — yet  cost  little  more 
than  the  ordinary  kinds.  . 

Fine  New  Price  List  Just  Out— FREE! 

Fifty- six  pages,  attractively  illustrat- 
, ed;  free  if  you're  going  to  ordei  this  1 
I year.  Two  other  books  at  25c  each:  "California Hor- 

ticulture"  and  "New  Products  of  the  Trees^-both  | 

illustrated  in  colors.  State  where  you  saw  this  ad. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Pres,  and  Mgr. 

Es^blished  1884.  Box  G.,  Fresno.  California.  Paid-Up  Capital,  $200,000 


The  Improved  Thomson  Extension 

Reversible  Orchard  Disc  Harrow, 
with  plain  or  cutaway  discs.  In 
all  sizes.  For  particulars  write 

THE  EVANS  MFG.  CO. 

Box  15  HAMMOND,  N.  Y. 


| MdJJds/tM  VI  Winter  Ba/tj/tf. 
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To  Grow  Big 

Sound  Arpi.es 
Give  YourTrees 
Proper  Care 


The 


JOHN  DAVEY 
The  Father  of  Tree  Surgery 


For  Fruit  Trees 

AS  A SCIENCE/ 


(5  You  Can  Grow  $6  Kings  Apples  Instead  of 
Cheap  Cider  Grades 


No  more  ground  and  no  more  investment  for 
trees  will  be  required.  It’s  all  in  the  care — and 


every  dollar  put  into  growing  better  fruit  will  come  back  to  you  four-fold.  Fruit-growers  lose  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  every  year  because  their  trees  do  not  produce  as  much  fruit  or  as  good  fruit  as  they  would  if  given  proper 
care.  The  very  same  tree  that,  when  neglected  gives  a crop  of  culls,  will  yield  fine  fruit  if  cared  for. 

In  most  orchards  the  trees  die  or  cease  to  bear  properly,  just  when  they  ought  to  be  in  their  prime.  There  is  no 
real  reason  why  an  apple  tree  should  not  be  sound  and  yield  much  first-class  fruit  at  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  age  If 
it  doesn’t,  there  has  been  neglect  or  abuse — permitting  stagnation,  disease  and  decay. 

IVfany  orchards  not  now  producing  to  the  limit  in  quantity,  and  far  from  it  in  quality,  can  be  brought  up  to  full 
yields^  if  taken  in  time.  A comparatively  small  outlay  may  save  the  trees  for  long  years  of  increased  usefulness.  To 
save  them  is  better  and  cheaper  than  to  plant  anew  and  wait  for  young  trees  to  come  into  bearing.  The  moderate 
expense  of  renovating  and  restoring  an  orchard  will  be  repaid  many  times  over  in  the  maximum  yields  of  fruit  pos- 
sible thereafter. 


The  difference  between  success  and  failure  is  waste.  The  Davey  Tree  Experts  open  the  way  for  orchard  success 
by  eliminating  waste  in  fruit  production.  They  know  how  to  let  the  sun  into  the  thickest  treeful  of  branches,  how  to 
nead  young  trees  and  how  to  add  many  years  of  the  profit-time  of  a tree.  It  is  the  amazingly  complete  know- 
how that  makes  the  Davey  Service  so  valuable  and  unique.  Tell  us  about  your  trees.  We  will  send  a book  on  tree 
surgery  that  is  worth  money  to  you,  and  we  may  be  able  to  favor  you  with  an  inspection  of  your  orchard  free.  Do 
not  wait  a day  to  take  this  up,  for  we  must  soon  make  arrangements  for  late  winter  and  early  spring  work. 


The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Inc.,  431  Quince  Avenue,  Kent,  Ohio  |J 


No  college,  no  school  of  forestry  teaches  tree  surgery.  The  Davey  Institute  is  the  only  school  in 
the  world  which  does.  It  was  founded  by  John  Davey,  father  of  tree  surgery.  Full  laboratory, 
collection,  scientific  and  botanical  instruction,  including  practical  demonstrations  by  John  Davey. 


Time,  30  minutes  33  sec- 
onds; prize,  $100. 

The  second  prize  was  taken  by  W. 
L.  Dresbach,  Mosier,  Oregon,  whose 
score  was  370;  time,  26  minutes  48 
seconds;  prize,  $50. 

C.  L.  Green  of  Wenatchee  took  third 
prize  with  a score  of  362;  time,  27 
minutes  and  24  seconds. 

This  one  feature  attracted  probably 


Inland  Empire,  Apple  growers  recog- 
nize the  real  value  and  merit  there  is 
in  scientific  grading  and  packing  for 
commercial  purposes  and  for  this  rea- 
son the  packing  school  has  been  of 
untold  value  to  the  growers  and  com- 
mercial packers.  An  apple  grower  can 
not  afford  to  lose  out  in  the  game  by 
leaving  his  fruit  to  be  packed  and 
boxed  by  incompetent,  slack  help. 


two  points  on  style  of  pack  by  the 
judges.  The  tables  in  the  packing 
school  were  four  feet  square,  with 
canvas  cover,  drop  of  one  inch  in  cen- 
ter. Height  of  table  three  feet.  Ex- 
tension on  each  corner  for  packing 
boxes  with  drop  from  table  of  four 
inches  and  slant  seven  inches. 

Some  Features  of  the  Show. 

The  officials  of  the  apple  show  de- 


More  than  25,000  of  these  small 


the  most  attention  from  practical 
growers  of  all  the  events  at  the  apple 
show.  The  great  Northwest  is  leading 
the  apple  growing  districts  of  the  na- 
tion in  methods  of  handling  and  pack- 
ing apples.  Apple  growing  is  increas- 
ing in  commercial  inportance  in  this 


SOUVENIR  PACKAGES  OF  APPLES, 
boxes  of  apples  were  sold  and  shipped  out 


The  packing  school  was  held  largely 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  men  and 
women  to  pack  the  standard  commer- 
cial pack,  so  that  they  could  act  as 
foremen.  The  diagonal  pack  was  the 
only  pack  taught;  all  carload  packs 
not  packed  diagonally  were  cut  at  least 


during  the  National  Apple  Show. 

serve  much  credit  for  the  way  in 
which  the  exposition  was  managed. 
The  general  plan  and  purpose  were 
carried  forward  smoothly  with  scarce- 
ly a hitch  even  in  the  minor  details. 
The  Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce 
co-operated  with  the  management  in 


giving  the  exhibitors  and  other  vis- 
itors a cordial  welcome.  On  the  open- 
ing day  occurred  the  “Live  Wire  Con- 
vention.” It  was  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  the  commercial  clubs  of 
nearly  one  hundred  cities  scattered 
throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
The  “live  wires”  were  entertained  at 
an  elaborate  banquet.  Apples  and  ap- 
ple leaves  were  largely  used  in  the  ban- 
quet decorations,  which  were  lavish, 
and  the  apple  was  given  a prominent 
part  in  the  menu. 

On  different  occasions  exhibitors 
and  visiting  delegations  were  enter- 
tained at  luncheon  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Suspended  from  the  ceil- 
ing in  the  center  of  the  room  was  a 
pair  of  whiffletrees  bearing  the  slogan 
“Pull  Together,”  and  a baseball  bat 
which  supported  the  motto  “Don’t 
Knock.”  The  pull  together  spirit  of 
the  people  of  Spokane  and  the  Inland 
Empire  has  made  possible  the  success 
of  the  three  annual  National  Apple 
Shows,  each  one  in  turn  eclipsing  its 
predecessor  and  giving  promise  of  bet- 
ter things  to  come. 

The  Spokane  people  are  coming  to 
look  upon  the  National  Apple  Show  as 
a permanent  affair.  Steps  are  being- 
taken  to  provide  for  it  a permanent 
exhibition  building.  President  How- 
ard Elliott  and  Secretary  and  Man- 
ager Ren  H.  Rice  have  been  asked  to 
retain  their  positions  for  the  1911 
show.  In  his  opening  address  Presi- 
dent Elliott  said  that  if  the  apple  were 
used  twice  as  much  as  it  is  the  cost 
of  living  would  be  lessened  and  health 
and  comfort  greatly  increased.  He  de- 
clared that  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
production  exceeding  the  demand.  The 
difficulty  is  to  grow  apples  enough. 
In  1895,  with  a population  of  about 

75.000. 000,  the  United  States  produced 
about  60,000,000  barrels  of  apples,  but 
in  1909,  with  a population  of  about 

90.000. 000,  only  22,735,000  barrels  of 
apples  were  produced. 


Souvenir  Boxes  of  Apples. 

A feature  of  the  National  Apple 
Show  this  year  was  the  sale  of  small 
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boxes  of  apples  of  various  varieties, 
each  box  containing  six  perfect  speci- 
mens. Some  of  the  boxes  contained 
twelve  apples.  So  popular  were  these 
souvenir  packages  that  more  than 
25,000  of  them  were  sold  during  the 
show. 

At  the  previous  shows  apples  were 
sold  to  visitors — a feature  not  present 
at  ail  the  apple  shows,  however — but 
if  a person  wanted  to  send  some  ap- 
ples away  to  his  friends,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  fix  up  a package  of  his  own. 
This  year  the  management  provided 
small  wooden  boxes  filled  with  choice 
apples  for  this  purpose. 

The  boxes  containing  six  apples  sold 
at  60  cents  each,  and  the  express 
charges  on  this  package  to  Chicago 
or  Missouri  River  points  amounted  to 
35  cents.  Thus  it  cost  a person  a lit- 
tle less  than  a dollar  to  show  his 
friends  the  kind  of  apples  on  display 
at  the  show.  The  twelv.e-apple  boxes 
sold  for  $1,  the  express  charges  on 
this  size  being  60  cents.  These  boxes 
were  not  only  very  attractive,  but  as 
an  advertising  feature  they  were  un- 
surpassed. This  is  a suggestion  for 
other  apple  shows. 

it 

Who  Won  the  Premiums. 

The  premiums  for  grand  champion- 
ship carload  went  to  C.  H.  Sproat, 
Hood  River,  Ore.,  his  car  of  Spitzen- 
burgs  scoring  997  points.  The  second 
premium  went  to  Hinman  & Grandy, 
Cashmere,  Wash.,  with  another  car  of 
same  variety  which  scored  991  4-100 
points.  The  third  best  car  was  also 
Spitzenburgs,  shown  by  Bourgaize  & 
Gerchel  Fruit  Company,  Zillah,  Wash., 
with  score  of  987  9-10  points.  Sawyer 
Land  Company,  Sunnyside,  Wash.,  ex- 
hibited a car  of  Spitzenburgs  which 
scored  896  8-10  points. 

The  premium  for  best  carload  of 
Winesaps  went  to  H.  M.  Gilbert,  North 
Yakima,  Wash.;  O.  G.  France,  Wenat- 
chee, winning  second. 

The  Rome  Beauty  carload  premium 
was  won  by  R.  P.  Wright,  Chelan, 
Wash.,  with  J.  Howard  Wright,  North 
Yakima,  having  second  best  car. 

J.  T.  Baird,  Mabton,  Wash.,  had  the 
only  straight  car  of  Jonathans,  and 
he  wont  first  premium  with  a fine  lot 
of  fruit. 

The  first  premium  for  best  car  of 
Yellow  Newtowns  went  to  Avery  Bros., 
Hood  River  second  preium  to  A.  D. 
Helms,  Washland,  Ore.;  third  to  T. 

U.  Bradford,  Byron,  North  Yakima 
County,  Wash. 

Richard  Hart,  Toppenish,  Wash , 
won  first  premium  for  best  carload  of 
mixed  varieties,  his  exhibit  consist- 
ing of  Delicious  and  White  Winter 
Pearmain.  C.  C.  Georegson,  Prosser, 
won  second  premium  in  this  class. 

The  premium  for  largest  apple  was 
won  by  Lorr  & Ball,  Methow,  Wash., 
with  a Spokane  Beauty,  which  weighed 
23  ounces.  B.  N.  Chapman,  Wenat- 
chee, won  second  premium. 

Walls  Walla  Wins  High  Honor. 
Among'nineteen  contestants  for  the 
award  for  best  exhibit  from  any  irri- 
gated district,  Walla  Walla  Commer- 
cial Club  won  the  highest  honors. 
Cashmere,  Wash.,  won  second  prem- 
ium in  this  class.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  hotly  contested  classes  at  the 
show,  and  the  winning  of  this  honor 
is  most  gratifying  to  the  Walla  Walla 
people. 

The  Wenatchee  Cold  Storage  Com- 
pany won  first  prize  for  having  kept 
apples  over  a long  period,  and  E.  B. 
Waterman,  Medford,  Ore.,  second. 

In  the  contest  for  special  premiums 
offered  by  Stark  Bros.  Nurseries  and 
Orchards  Company,  Wenatchee  Or- 
chards Bonds  Co.,  Cashmere,  won  the 
Delicious  premium;  R.  P.  Wright,  Che- 
lan, won*  the  Black  Ben  premium;  L. 

H.  Tomlinson,  Walla  Walla,  won  the 
King  David  premium;  H.  M.  Gilbert, 
North  Yakima,  won  the  premium  for 
Jonathan;  Tedford  Bros.,  Wenatchee, 
won  the  Rome  Beauty  prize. 

J.  C.  Wood,  Kalispell,  Mont.,  won  the 
premium  donated  by  Mount  Arbor 
Nurseries,  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  for  best 
plate  of  McIntosh  Red. 

Winners  in  the  Plate  Contests. 

In  (he  awards  for  best  plate  exhibits 
Wenatchee  growers  won  more  than  , 
their  share  of  premiums.  They  won  | 


58  first  and  second  premiums  out  of  91 
entries.  The  first  premium  in  this 
class  was  $2  per  plate,  with  second 
premium  of  $1. 

A list  of  the  awards  in  this  class 
follows; 

Akin  Red,  won  by  C.  L.  Green,  We- 
natchee; no  second. 

^ Alexander,  won  by  S.  G.  Mattox, 
Ellensburg;  no  second. 

American  Beauty,  T.  J.  Black,  We- 
natchee O.  G.  France,  Wenatchee,  sec- 
ond. 

American  Golden  Pippin,  won  by 
Stacks  & Jackson,  Creston,  B.  C. 

Apple  of  Commerce,  Jack  Estes, 
Toppenish;  Tedford  Brothers,  Wenat- 
chee, second. 

Arkansas  Blacks,  C.  L.  Green,  We- 
natchee; Tedford  Brothers,  Wenat- 
chee, second. 

Arkansas  Beauties,  J.  D.  Taggart, 
Waitsburg. 

Baldwin,  won  by  Morganson,  Day- 
ton  & Clark,  Lyle,  Wash.;  John  Ben- 
gel,  Spokane,  second. 

Ben  Davis,  Tedford  Brothers,  We- 
natchee; Lorr  & Ball,  second,  Methow, 
Wash. 

Belmont  Waxen,  C.  L.  Green,  We- 
natchee; Robert  Johnson,  North  Yak- 
ima, second. 

Ben  Kur,  O.  G.  France,  Wenatchee; 

1 edford  Brothers,  Wenatchee,  second. 
Bismarck,  C.  L.  Green. 

Black  Ben  Davis,  R.  P.  Wright, 
Chelan;  Tedford  Brothers,  second. 

Blue  Pearmain,  F.  L.  Post  & Sons, 
Lake  Chelan;  P.  J.  Black,  Wenatchee’ 
Beitigheimar,  J.  M.  Risley,  Twisp. 
Babbit,  J.  D.  Taggart,  Waitsburg. 
Black  Detroit,  T.  J.  Black. 

Champion,  R.  P.  Wright,  Chelan; 
Tedford  Brothers,  second. 

Chicago,  O.  G.  France;  Tedford 
Brothers,  second 
Clayton,  C.  L.  Green. 

Coos  River  Red,  J.  M.  Rowland, 
Methow. 

Delaware  Red,  J.  H.  Graves,  Malaga, 
Wash.;  W.  S.  Hunt,  Prosser,  second. 

Delicious, Wenatchee  Orchards  Farm 
Company,  Cashmere;  B.  M.  Chapman, 
Chshmere,  second. 

Detroit,  S.  J.  Black,  Wenatchee. 
Duchess,  C.  L.  Green. 

Fall  Pippin,  C.  L.  Green. 

Finley,  R.  H.,  Kettle  Falls. 

Gano,  J.  L.  Preston,  Harvey;  W.  R. 
Sanders,  Mead,  second. 

Gloria  Mundi,  J.  M.  Butler  & Son, 
Spokane;  A1  Corlete,  Oakesdale. 

Golden  Russett,  Henry  Peterson, 
Methow;  F.  L.  Post  & Sons,  Chelan, 
second. 

Gravenstein,  J.  W.  Staats,  White 
Salmon;  Lorr  & Ball,  Methow. 

Grimes  Golden,  Lorr  & Ball,  Me- 
•thow;  John  Bengel,  Spokane. 

Hoover,  C.  L.  Green;  Tedford  Bros., 
second. 

Hyde’s  King,  D.  E.  Cameron,  White 
Salmon;  C.  L.  Green,  second. 

Ingram,  Tom  Bise,  Wenatchee; 
Clyde  France,  Wenatchee,  second. 

Jeffries,  Tedford  Brothers,  We- 
natchee; no  second. 

Jeniton,  Robert  Johnson,  North  Ya- 
kima; Henry  Hoft,  Mead,  second. 

Jonathan,  H.  M.  Gilbert,  North  Yak- 
ima; Robert  Johnson,  North  Yakima. 

King  David,  L.  H.  Tomlinson,  Walla 
Walla;  G.  H.  Farwell,  Wenatchee,  sec- 
ond. 

King  of  Tompkins  County,  Dr. 
Thomas,  Ellensburg;  W.  T.  Robbins, 
Mead,  second. 

Lady,  Harley  Farwell,  Jr„  Wenat- 
chee; Tedford  Bros.,  Wenatchee,  sec- 
ond. 

Lady  Sweet,  T.  J.  Black,  Wenatchee; 
no  second. 

Maiden  Blush,  James  Stanger,  Mead, 
first;  C.  L.  Green,  Wenatchee. 

Mann,  Tedford  Brothers,  Wenatchee, 
first;  no  second. 

Mammoth  Black  Twig,  H.  M.  Gil- 
bert, North  Yakima,  first;  Harley  Far- 
well,  Jr.,  second. 

McIntosh  Red,  J.  C.  Wood,  Kalispell; 
John  G.  Clark,  Fromberg,  Mont.,  sec- 
ond. 

McMahon  White,  J.  M.  Rowland, 
Methow;  J.  N.  Butler  & Sons,  Spok- 
ane, second. 

McAfee,  William  Green,  Wenatchee; 

C.  L.  Green,  Wenatchee,  second. 

Missouri  Pippin,  Robert  Johnson, 
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A BIT  Of 


HE  FRUIT-GROWER  is  fourteen  years  old,  this  issue  being  the 
first  on  our  fifteenth  year.  This  number  is  one  of  the  largest  we 
have  ever  printed,  and  yet  I don’t  think  it  caused  us  half  the 
worry  and  anxiety  that  our  first  number  of  sixteen  pages  did.  i 
My  sakes  alive!  How  we  worked  over  that  first  issue,  and 
with  what  anxiety  we  awaited  its  reception  by  the  men  interested 
in  horticulture.  No  fond  parent  ever  took  more  interest  in  the 
first  steps  of  a child  than  we  had  in  the  first  copy  of  The  Fruit-Grower  which 
came  off  the  press. 

We  have  told  the  story  of  The  Fruit-Grower  several  times  in  these  columns 
but  so  many  new  names  are  being  added  to  our  list  every  year  that  perhaps  our 
new  friends  will  appreciate  the  story— and,  anyway,  we  have  an  important  an- 
nouncement for  all  our  readers,  new  and  old  alike. 

During  the  year  1896,  when  we  were  all  employed  on  a daily  paper  the 
young  men  who  started  The  Fruit-Grower  decided  that  a Western  fruit  journal 
was  needed,  and  we  made  our  plans  to  publish  such  a paper.  After  discussing 
plans  all  that  year,  we  issued  the  first 
number  January  1,  1897,  a paper  of  six- 
teen pages. 

For  the  first  two  years,  during  which 
The  Fruit-Grower  grew  slowly,  we  did  all 
the  work  at  night,  after  our  regular  day’s 
work  on  the  daily  paper  was  over — all 
letters  were  written  at  night,  all  editorial 
matter  was  prepared  and  put  in  type  after 
we  had  done  a day’s  work.  We  hired  the 
paper  printed,  and  then  we  came  back  to 
the  office  and  mailed  the  papers  our- 
selves, hauling  the  total  issue  to  the  post- 
office  in  a wheelbarrow. 

That  was  fourteen  years  ago,  and  The 
Fruit-Grower  has  grown  wonderfully  in 
that  time.  Instead  of  doing  all  our  work 
at  night  we  now  have  a large  force  help- 
ing  us,  and  even  then  we  have  to  keep  our 
presses  working  night  and  day. 

From  a very  small  mailing  list  at  first 
we  have  grown  to  a circulation  of  100,000 
copies  monthly.  Instead  of  hiring  our 
printing  done,  we  keep  our  own  presses 
working  overtime.  We  occupy  our  own 
three-story  building,  and  are  again  crowd- 
ed for  room. 

During  all  the  years  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower’s  growth  it  has  had  the  active 
support  of  its  subscribers — the  loyalty  of 
our  friends  has  made  possible  the  great 
improvement  which  has  been  made,  and 
we  give  credit  where  it  is  due.  The  young 
men  who  started  The  Fruit-Grower  are 
still  its  owners — but,  of  course,  we  are  all 

S:Kolder  tban  Yfe  were  then.  We  have  all  worked  hard,  but  without 
ut  the  help  of  our  subscribers  we  could  not  have  accomplished  what  we  have 


A Great  Step  Forward 

denct^usthere112  **  ^ °f  ^ frien‘ds’  we  want  t0  take  them  into  our  confi- 

Fmlf  GrnUr  Sut>SC"1?ers  bave  noted  that  during  the  winter  season,  when  The 
reZ^T/  C°v  u ab°^  Clghty  Pa!?CS  eVCfy  month’  °ur  PaPer  ^ late  in 
GenthanH  h ^ T 3 n0ted  this-  haven’t  you?  You  have  been  very  pa- 

ed  THp  F •!  r y°U  f°r  y°Ur  Patience“but  at  the  same  time  you  have  want- 
ed 1 he  Fruit-Grower  to  reach  you  on  time. 

Wp  nrCSf ' n facilities  we  simply  cannot  print  the  papers  fast  enough. 

anni-P  ^ Frult'G^ower  on  Cart-bed  presses,  eight  pages  at  a time.  You  will 
pprecate  what  a job  this  is  when  I tell  you  that  it  requires  almost  a million  and 
a quarter  impressions  to  turn  out  one  of  our  big  winter  editions.  Working  our 
presses  twenty-four  hours  per  day,  we  simply  cannot  get  the  paper  out  as 
promptly  as  we  would  like.  Now,  here  is  what  we  want  to  do: 


We  Want  a New  Rotary  Press 


We  must  have  a press  that  will  print  at  least  thirty-two  pages  at  a time,  at 
the  rate  of  four  to  six  thousand  per  hour.  We  must  have  just  such  a press  if 
ihe  Fruit-Grower  is  to  reach  its  subscribers,  on  time.  Such  a press  as  we  need, 
to  provide  for  future  growth,  will  cost  us  about  $25,000.00. 

Whew!  What  a lot  of  money! 

We  want  our  readers  to  help  us  get  this  new  press.  We  want  them  to  feel 
that  they  have  a part  in  the  improvement  oJ  The  Fruit-Grower,  and  there  are 
lots  of  them  who  will  welcome  this  opportunity  to  help. 

Just  here  someone  will  say,  “With  all  the  advertising  The  Fruit-Grower  car- 
ries, it  should  be  able  to  buy  a new  press  every  season.” 

We  have  heard  just  such  talk,  but  it’s  a mistake,  friends.  The  money  which 
we  have  made  from  The  Fruit-Grower  has  AJLL  been  spent  to  make  the  paper 
better.  We  re  making  it  better  all  the  time,  as  you  will  admit,  and  that’s  what 
takes  the  money.  Every  cent  we  have  ever  made  from  The  Fruit-Grower  save 
bare  living  expenses,  has  gone  to  make  the  paper  better. 

The  subscription  rates  will  not  pay  the  cost  of  white  paper  used  for  twelve 
issues  of  The  Fruit-Grower. 

Listen  to  this:  If  we  had  taken  advantage  of  the  information  which  came 
to  us  this  past  season  through  The  Fruit-Grower’s  crop  reports,  we  could  have 
gone  out  and  bought  apples  from  farmers,  taking  advantage  of  their  lack  of 
information,  and  have  made  more  money  this  season  than  The  Fruit-Grower 
can  make  in  ten  years.  Our  crop  reports  made  enough  extra  money  for  the 
apple-growers  to  have  bought  a dozen  new  presses,  and  much  more,  too. 

Now,  friends,  we  need  your  help  in  getting  this  new  press.  We  want  you  to 
help  us  get  a lot  of  new  subscribers — or  we  want  to  renew  a lot  of  our  subscrip- 
tions for  long  time. 


hat  It  Means  to  Our  Subscribers 


Before  telling  you  how  you  can  help  us  to  get  this  new  press  I want  to  t< 
what  it  will  mean  to  you  for  The  Fruit-Grower  to  have  this  improved  equipmer 
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In  the  first  place,  it  will  mean  that  you  will  get  your  copy  of  The  Fruit- 
rower  on  time.  And  then  we  figure  on  issuing  The  Fruit-Grower  twice  a month. 

Now  you  have  it:  A copy  of  The  Fruit-Grower  on  the  first  of  every  month 

id  another  copy  on  the  15th. 

Isn’t  that  worth  working  for?  Think  what  it  will  mean  during  the  summer 
.onths  in  getting  accurate  reports  of  crop  conditions  twice  a month.  That  s 
ie  service  you  want— and  that’s  the  service  we  can  give  you  with  our  new 
ress.  Now,  how  can  you  help? 

First  you  can  help  by  securing  just  as  many  new  subscribers  for  The  Fruit- 
irower  as  possible.  Tell  your  neighbors  what  a good  paper  it  is.  You  can 

elPAnd0tthenhyouacan  send  your  own  renewal  for  a long-time  subscription, 
■ake  advantage  of  our  rate  of  three  years  for  $2,  five  years  for  $3,  or  ten  years 
J $5  Suppose  only  eight  or  ten  thousand  of  our  large  list  of  subscribe 
tide  to  send  $3  each  for  a five-year  subscription.  The  new  press  would  be 

arthcoming  at  once.  And  when  changed  to  a semi-mont  y,  you  wou 
incoming  getting  The  Fruit-Grower  twice  a month 

for  five  years  for  $3,  a total  of  120  copies, 
at  cost  of  V-A  cents  a copy.  Even  if  we 
should  issue  The  Fruit-Grower  only  once 
a month  your  paper  will  cost  you  but  5c 
a copy.  Our  rate  for  YOUR  subscription 
could  not  be  raised,  for  you  will  be  paid 
in  advance  for  a NUMBER  OF  YEARS. 


Just  think  of  this:  It  costs  over  Ten 

Thousand  Dollars  to  turn  out  each  one 
of  our  big  Special  Winter  Numbers,  and 
you  can  get  the  full  benefit  of  this  enor- 
mous expenditure  for  only  FIVE  CENTS. 
And  information  received  from  any  one 
of  these  numbers  may  make  thousands 
of  dollars  for  you  in  future  years. 

Think  what  it  would  mean  if  every  one 
of  our  readers  would  send  us  just  ONE 
new  subscriber!  Of  course,  there  are 
some  who  may  be  unable  to  do  this,  but 
won’t  you  do  your  part  and  send  in  yours, 
also  an  extra  if  possible,  to  make  up  for 
someone  else?  This  would  enable  us  to 
still  more  greatly  improve  the  paper — 
make  it  better  for  YOU.  And  it  would 
insure  the  new  press — and  The  Fruit- 
Grower  twice  a month. 

A lot  of  our  subscribers  have  been  tell- 
ing us  they  wanted  The  Fruit-Grower  to 
come  to  their  homes  more  often,  and  we 
want  to  change  to  a semi-monthly— but 
we  simply  cannot  publish  The  Fruit- 
Grower  twice  a month  until  we  get  that 
new  press.  Now,  will  you  help  us?  Then 
send  us  a long-time  renewal  and  get 
ome  new  subscribers.  Every  time  you  send  in  a list  of  names  you  can  say  to 
ourself,  “This  brings  that  new  press  a little  nearer.” 

Why  should  you  help?  Simply  because  in  doing  so  you  will  help  yourself 
s well  as  The  Fruit-Grower  AND  YOUR  FRIENDS.  Read  this  letter  from  a 

ubscriber — C.  G.  Martin,  Perry,  N.  Y.: 

“I  have  spoken  to  many  of  my  friends  regarding  The  Fruit-Grower,  and 
lave  also  had  sample  copies  sent  to  them  ; they  speak  highly  of Uie ^paper  and  I 
lope  this  will  result  in  many  new  subscribers  being  secured.  I shall  aiways  do 
ill  I can  for  The  Fruit-Grower,  for  I feel  you  are  doing  a good  work , Y O U 
JAVE  DONE  ME  A LOT  OF  GOOD,  AND  I OWE  IT  TO  YOU  TO  HEL 
INCREASE  YOUR  CIRCULATION  for  the  help  you  have  given  me.  You 
must  spend  a lot  of  time  and  go  to  heavy  expense  in  getting  up  such  a go 

^ThU  subscriber  is  right:  It  DOES  take  a lot  of  work,  and  it  DOES i take  a 
lot  of  money  to  produce  The  Fruit-Grower.  The  first  four  issues  for  1911  will 
:ost  us  over  $40,000— about  $10,000  a month,  and  yet  your  paper  will  cost  you 

only  5c  a month,  on  a five-year  subscription.  {. 

Now,  friends,  that’s  The  Fruit-Grower’s  story:  We  want  a new  press,  first 
to  print  The  Fruit-Grower  on  time,  and,  second,  to  publish  it  twice  a mmR.. 
We  believe  this  change  will  be  worth  so  much  to  our  readers  that  t y 3 
tied  in  getting  a lot  of  new  subscribers  at  once,  so  the  new  press  will  soon 
reality.  Are  you  for  these  improvements? 

Surely  you  are ! Then  cast  your  vote  on  the  attached  coupon. 


BROTHER  JONATHAN 


Voting  Coupon 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

I am  for  the  new  press,  and  will  help  you 

get  it.  I enclose  $ to  renew  my  sub- 

subscription... .years. 


10  Years  .$5.00 
5 Years  . $3.00 
3 Years  . $2.00 
1 Year  .$1.00 


Pe  recommend  long- 
time renewals.  Our  rate 
of  five  years  for  $3.00 
places  the  paper  in  your 
hands  for  only  5 cents  a 
copy  and  avoids  the 
trouble  of  renewing  for 
five  years.  Renew  now 


NAME  OF  SENDER. 
Town 


State. 


I also  include  remittance  of  $.  to  pay  for  new  subscriptions 

given  below: 

Name Years 

State 


Town 

Name Years. 

Town State... 


North  Yakima;  H.  M.  Gilbert,  North  | 
Yakima,  second. 

Missing  Link,  C.  L.  Link,  Wenat- 
chee; William  Tedford,  Wenatchee, 
second. 

Northern  Spy,  C.  H.  Christenson,  El- 
lensburg;  John  Bengel,  Spokane,  sec- 
ond. 

Northwest  Greening,  Miss  LoLeta 
Riseley,  Twisp;  .7.  M.  Rowland,  Me- 
tliow,  second. 

Nonesuch,  R.  H.  Finley,  Kettle 
Falls;  Robert  Johnson,  North  Yakima, 
second. 

Ontario,  Stocks  & Jackson,  Creston, 

B.  C.;  W.  S.  Watson,  Creston,  B.  C., 
second. 

Ortley,  Morginson,  Dayton  & Clark, 
Lyle;  Robert  Johnson,  North  Yakima, 
second. 

Oregon  Winter  Red,  Thomas  J. 
Jones,  Bonners  Ferry,  Idaho;  no  sec- 
ond. 

Pewaukey,  John  G.  Clark,  Fromberg, 
Mont.;  Fred  L.  Posts  & Sons,  Chelan. 

Red  Cheek  Pippin,  John  Bengel, 
Spokane;  C.  L.  Green,  Wenatchee, 
second. 

Red  June,  C.  L.  Green,  Wenatchee; 
William  Tedford,  Wenatchee,  second. 

Rhode  Island  Greening,  John  N.  But- 
ler & Son,  Spokane;  H.  Page,  Ellens- 
'ourg,  second. 

Rome  Beauty,  Tedford  Brothers, 
Wenatchee;  James  Stanger,  Mead, 
second. 

Salome,  Tedford  Brothers,  Wenat- 
chee; C.  L.  Green,  W enatchee,  second. 

Senator,  W.  R.  Brown,  Methow-; 
Tedford  Brothers,  Wenatchee,  second. 

Shakelford,  T.  J.  Black,  Wenatchee; 

C.  L.  Green.  Wenatchee,  second- 
Smokehouse,  C.  L.  Green,  Wenat- 
chee; O.  G.  France,  Wenatchee,  sec- 
ond. , 

Snow,  John  Bengel,  Spokane;  no 
second. 

Spitzenburg,  G.  M.  Adams,  Brew- 
ster; R.  W.  Hunner,  Brewster,  second. 

Stayman  Winesap,  S.  G.  Mattox,  El- 
lensburg;  Miss  LoLeta  Risiey,  rvisp, 
second. 

Stark,  William  S.  Watson,  Creston, 

B.  C.;  Lorr  & Ball,  Methow,  second. 

Spokane  Beauty,  H.  M.  Gilbert, 
North  Yakima;  C.  T.  Johnson,  Spok- 
anfrj  second. 

Sutton  tBeauty),  Stocks  & Jackson, 
Creston,  B.  C.;  no  second. 

Smith  Cider,  E.  B.  Waterman,  Med- 
ford, Ore.;  no  second. 

Tulpehocken,  Clyde  France,  Wenat- 
chee; O.  G.  France,  Wenatchee,  sec- 
ond. 

Twenty-Ounce  Pippin,  Peter  Agen, 
Helen;  J.  N.  Butler  & Son,  Spokane, 
second. 

Utter,  Charles  Grant,  Methow;  no 
second. 

Yandevere,  Tedford  Brothers,  We- 
natchee; no  second 

Wagener,  Morginson,  Dayton  & 
Clark,  Lyle;  J.  M.  Risiey,  Twisp,  sec- 
ond. 

Wallbridge,  C.  L.  Green,  Wenatchee,; 
R.  H.  Finley,  Kettle  Falls,  second. 

Wealthy,  J.  C.  Wood,  Kalispell, 
Mont.;  J.  M.  Risiey,  Twisp,  second. 

White  Rambo,  C.  L.  Green,  Wenat- 
chee; A.  C.  W7alker,  Zillah,  second. 

White  Pearmain,  C.  L.  Green,  We- 
natchee; James  Stanger,  Mead,  sec- 
ond. 

Winter  Banana,  C.  L.  Green,  We- 
natchee; E.  E.  Cameron,  White  Sal- 
mon, second. 

Winesap,  Wenatchee  Orchard  Bonds 
Company,  Cashmere;  Robert  Johnson, 
North  Yakima,  second. 

Wolf  River,  T.  S.  Blyth,  Twisp;  Lorr 
& Ball,  Methow,  second. 

Yellow  Newton,  C.  L.  Green,  We- 
natchee; J.  Howard  Wright,  North 
Yakima,  second. 

Yellow  Bellflower,  Lorr  & Ball, 
Methow;  J.  M.  Risiey,  Twisp,  second. 

Yellow  Transparent,  C.  L.  Green, 
Wenatchee;  William  Tedford,  Wenat- 
chee, second. 

York  Imperial,  J.  T.  Taggard,  Waits- 
burg;  Tedford  Brothers,  Wenatchee, 
second. 

By-Products. 

Best  unflavored  apple  marmalade— 
Mrs.  Joseph  Break,  Spokane,  $10;  J. 
H.  Scheer,  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  second, 
$5. 

Best  unflavored  crab  jelly— Mrs.  W. 
R.  Sanders,  Mead,  $10;  Miss  Rose  M. 
Raymer,  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  second,  $5. 


T.  Robbins, 
Break,  Spo- 


jelly — John 
Mrs.  W.  R. 


Best  unflavoreu  preserved  apples 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Williamson,  Prosser,  $10;  J. 
H.  Scheer,  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  seomi, 
$5. 

Best  unflavored  apple  butter — H. 
Platt  & Sons,  Como,  Mont.,  $10;  Mrs. 
Joseph  Break,  Spokane,  second,  $5. 

Best  pickled  apples — Mrs.  W.  R. 
Sanders,  Mead,  $10;  Mrs.  E.  B.  Will- 
iamson, Prosser,  second,  $0. 

Best  apple  cider — W. 

Mead,  $10;  Mrs.  Joseph 
kane,  second,  $5. 

Best  unflavored  apple 
Scott,  Wenatchee,  $10; 

Sanders,  Mead,  $5. 

Best  apple  vinegar — John  Bengel, 
Spokane,  $10;  Palouse  Irrigation  and 
Power  Company,  Hooper,  second,  $5. 

Best  candied  apples — Angie  R. 
Greer,  Dundee,  Ore,.  $10;  Mrs.  Joseph 
Break,  Spokane,  second,  $5. 

Apple  pies — Mrs.  F.  Burnham,  Spo- 
kane, $10,  and  $50  worth  of  Burbank’s 
Crimson  Rhubarb;  Mrs.  F.  N.  Barber, 
Spokane,  second,  $5  and  five-pound 
box  of  Christmas  candies. 

Photographs  on  apples — Miss  Fannie 
Break,  Spokane,  $50;  no  second. 

Most  unique  lettered  or  figured  de- 
sign on  an  apple Mrs.  F.  T.  Dodge, 


Kiesling,  $50;  Mrs.  Joseph  Break,  Spo- 
kane, second,  $15 

it  it 

North  Carolina’s  Premiums. 

The  December  Fruit-Grower  men- 
tioned some  of  the  premiums  won  by 
the  exhibits  from  the  state  of  North 
Carolina  at  the  National  Horticultural 
Congress,  but  our  report  did  not  tell 
the  full  story.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
exhibits  from  North  Carolina,  in 
charge  of  Profs.  W.  N.  Hutt  and  S.  B. 
Shaw,  won  many  valuable  trophies, 
twenty  gold  medals  and  about  $1,000 
in  cash  premiums.  Among  other  prem- 
iums won  was  a power  spraying  outfit 
for  best  ten  plates  of  apples,  not  less 
than  five  varieties.  This  premium  was 
contested  for  by  exhibitors  from  many 
states,  and  was  won  by  a Fruit-Grower 
subscriber,  The  Sparger  Orchard  Com- 
pany, Mount  Airy,  N.  C.  The  premium 
for  best  plate  of  Stayman  Winsap  ap- 
ples, which  was  also  a warm  contest, 
also  went  to  North  Carolina. 

Everyone  who  attended  the  exposi- 
tion admired  the  North  Carolina  dis- 
play, and  everyone  admired  the  pluck; 
of  the  men  who  brought  and  installed 
it.  The  express  charges  on  the  North 
Carloina  shipment  amounted  to  more 
than  $400 — for  the  railroads  do  not 
seem  to  favor  the  South  as  they  do 
some  of  the  Western  states— hut  the 
premiums  won  more  than  justified  the 
expense,  to  say  nothing  of  the  adver- 
tising received  from  the  display. 

The  Fruit-Grower  congratulates 
Messrs.  Hutt  and  Shaw  and  the  men 
back  of  them— most  of  them  Fruit- 
Grower  subscribers,  it  may  be  said — 
who  produced  the  fruit. 

New  Fruit  District  in  Kentucky. 

Beginning  at  Wickliffe,  Ky.,  and  ex- 
tending across  the  state  to  the  head  of 
Reelfoot  Lake,  and  along  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  is  a range  of  high  bluffs, 
sometimes  forming  the  east  bank  of 
that  stream,  and  again  receding  back 
a mile  or  two.  The  soil  of  these  bluffs 
is  a black  sandy  loam,  underlaid  with 
a red  clay  sub-soil.  This  is  coming  to 
be  a good  fruit  district,  and  the  water 
protection  saves  frost  injury.  The 
past  season  we  had  a fair  crop  of 
fruits.  Our  Heath  Cling  peaches  were 
extra  fine. 

This  soil  is  fine  for  general  farm 
crops,  and  fruits  have  not  been  exten- 
sively planted,  but  the  success  of  the 
small  orchards  will  encourage  further 
planting.  We  have  good  shipping  fa- 
cilities, over  the  Illinois  Central  and 
Mobile  & Ohio  railways.  We  will 
gladly  welcome  progressive  fruit-grow- 
ers into  this  district,  and  believe  it 
has  a bright  future. 

Kentucky.  G.  G.  WITTY. 

We  are  holding  a few  extra  copies 
of  January  issue,  so  that  new  sub- 
scribers can  have  their  subscriptions 
start  with  the  first  of  the  year.  It 
will  he  necessary  to  send  subscrip- 
tions promptly,  however,  to  get  thesq 
papers. 
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On  December  9th  and  10th  the  Mis- 
souri State  Board  of  Horticulture  held 
a fruit  growers’  institute  at  St.  Jo- 
seph, Mo.  Through  the  co-operation 
of  the  local  horticultural  society  and 
The  Fruit-Grower  management,  the 
program  and  fruit  show  were  a great 
success.  During  the  meetings  it  de- 
veloped that  in  a radius  of  fifty  miles 
of  St.  Joseph  during  the  past  season 
an  apple  crop  was  produced  which 
brought  the  growers  about  $2,400,000 
In  that  district  the  Jonathan  variety 
is  king. 

At  the  first  session  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, after  an  address  of  welcome  by 
the  president  of  the  Ad  Club  of  St. 
Joseph  and  response  by  R.  M.  Hitt, 
president  of  the  board  of  horticulture, 
Mr.  John  F.  Wilcox  discussed  the  sub- 
ject, “Sod  v.s.  Tillage  of  the  Apple  Or- 
chard.” He  advocated  cultivating 
trees  until  they  reach  bearing  age, 
after  which  some  crop  might  be  grown 
in  the  orchard.  I.  Y.  Elliott  of  Rush- 
ville  led  the  discussion  of  the  subject. 
He  said  the  railroads  charge  as  much 
for  hauling  poor  apples  as  they  do 


vised  co-operation  for  selling  purposes. 

The  first  subject  of  the  afternoon 
session  was  "Selecting  the  Trees  and 
Planting  an  Apple  Orchard,”  discussed 
by  C.  G.  Ferguson  of  St.  Joseph.  He 
strongly  advised  preparing  the  ground 
to  receive  the  trees  long  before  they 
come  from  the  nursery.  People  are 
now  planting  one-year-old  trees  where 
twenty-five  years  ago  they  wanted 
three-year-olds.  With  the  one-year-old 
the  grower  can  cause  them  to  form 
any  sort  of  a head  he  likes. 

“Marketing  an  Apple  Crop,”  by  Joe 
H.  Murray  of  Oregon  was  a practical 
review  of  his  own  experience. 

“Planting  and  Management  of  Cher- 
ry Trees,”  was  the  subject  of  a paper 
by  D.  A.  Turner,  Sr.,  South  St.  Joseph. 
The  cherry  needs  a dry  soil.  The 
sandy  loam  of  the  Missouri  river  bluffs 
is  first  class.  Wet  soil  will  not  do  ht 
all.  He  began  planting  cherries  thirty 
years  ago.  Trees  were  cultivated  un- 
til they  reached  bearing  age,  then  the 
orchard  was  seeded  to  timothy  or 
other  grass  or  clover,  alsike  clover  be- 
ing his  choice.  He  has  found  the 


HOW  THE  FRUIT  WAS  PACKED 

The  illustration  shows  some  of  the  packages  containing  fruit  for  the  Biothei 

Jonathan”  Apple  Show. 

cherry  to  be  a splendid  paying  crop. 

Pat  Woods  discussed  “Peaches  and 
Peach  Growing  in  Northwest  Mis- 
souri.” The  location  of  peach  trees 
should  be  on  high  land,  like  the  Mis- 
souri River  hills.  The  valleys  scarce- 
ly ever  produce  a crop.  The  dry  soils 
are  the  best.  After  two  heavy  crops 
it  will  pay  to  cut  back  the  trees  se- 
verely. Set  trees  eighteen  to  twenty 
feet  apart  and  cultivate  for  the  first 
three  years.  After  this  sow  clover  and 
timothy. 

“Western  Methods  Applied  to  Mis- 
souri Conditions”  was  the  title  of  a 
paper  read  by  E.  H.  Favor,  associate 
editor  of  The  Fruit-Grower.  He  said 
that  in  the  Far  West  there  is  co-op- 
eration among  the  growers  to  the  full- 
est extent.  Conditions  there  are  favor- 
able to  this  co-operation  as  the  or- 
chards are  small  and  close  together. 
Co-operation  secures  better  marketing 
and  enables  them  to  sell  their  apples 
at  greater  profits.  In  the  West  they 
plant  only  those  varieties  that  are 
best  suited  to  the  soil  and  market,  re- 
gardless of  their  personal  likes  and 
dislikes,  while  in  Missouri  and  the 
East  there  is  a multitude  of  varieties. 
Western  orchards  do  not  have  as 
many  fungous  diseases  to  fight  as  in 
Missouri.  The  Western  orchardists 
spray  as  a natural  part  of  their  work. 
They  have  laws  which  compel  people 
to  spray  their  trees. 

Mrs.  S.  N.  Cox  of  St.  Joseph  read  a 
paper  entitled,  “Learning  the  Fruit- 
Growing  Business.”  Mrs.  Cox  was  a 
city  school  teacher  until  she  began 
growing  fruit,  and  she  has  made  a suc- 
cess of  the  business.  Her  record  dur- 
ing the  past  season  paid  all  of  the 
many  expenses  of  the  various  im- 


good  ones.  He  thought  pruning  was 
as  badly  needed  as  cultivation. 

J.  M.  Irvine,  editor  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  discussed  “The  1910  Apple 
Crop.”  He  said  that  the  1895  crop  of 
the  entire  country  amounted  to  60,- 
453,000  barrels,  while  in  1909  the  yield 
was  only  22,735,000  barrels,  and  in 
1910  still  less.  The  1910  crop,  he  said, 
was  certainly  not  more  than  22,000,000 
barrels,  and  perhaps  less.  The  yield 
for  the  entire  country  was  thus  shown 
to  be  growing  less,  which  did  not  in- 
dicate that  there  would  soon  be  an 
over  production.  He  attributed  this 
decline  in  production  to  the  fact  that 
growers  of  the  East  and  Middle  West 
have  refused  to  adapt  themselves  to 
changing  conditions  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  orchards.  Once  it  might 
not  have  been  necessary  to  spray, 
prune  and  cultivate,  but  such  things 
are  now  very  essential  to  securing 
good  yields  of  high  class  fruit.  Next 
year  he  believed  would  see  a turning 
of  the  tide  in  the  management  of  or- 
chards. Those  who  cannot  or  will  not 
spray,  prune  and  cultivate  will  sell  out 
or  abandon  their  orchards.  When  all 
the  orchards  are  given  better  manage- 
ment the  yield  will  be  greater  and 
prices  will  rule  low^r,  but  this  is  to 
be  desired,  as  they  are  now  too  high, 
and  thus  the  fruit  is  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  majority  of  the  people.  In  the 
discussion,  Mr.  Hitt,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Horticulture,  pointed  out  that 
what  is  needed  is  a better  organiza- 
tion for  the  marketing  of  crops.  Many 
growers  have  devoted  all  their  atten- 
tion to  making  two  apples  grow  where 
only  one  grew  before,  but  they  have 
not  been  taught  what  to  do  with  them 
after  they  have  been  grown.  He  ad- 


Will  You  Be  With 
Us  In  1911 


“Happy  New  Year.”  We 
hope  that  the  coming  year 
will  be  the  happiest  and 
most  successful  year  in  h 
every  way,  for  the  readers 
of  The  Fruit-Grower.  Let  us 
ask:  Has  the  past  year  been  a 
successful  one  for  you?  You 
have  made  some  mistakes,  of 
course,  but  do  you  know  what 
they  were  and  will  you  know 
what  to  do  next  time?  This  is  a 
very  important  question,  dear 
reader  and  shouldbegiven  care- 
ful consideration ; you  are  the 
only  one  that  can  answer  it. 
How  many  times  have  you  said 
after  something  had  not  turned 
out  exactly  as  you  might  wish, 
Well,  I’ll  know  better  next 
time;”  or  else,  “I’ll  never  try 
that  again?”  You  intend  to  keep 
your  word,  but  honestly,  now, 
DO  YOU? 

Now  that  resolutions  are  in 
order,  let’s  begin  right.  Away 
back,  even  in  ancient  times,  it 
had  been  customary  for  people 
to  start  each  new  year  with  res- 
olutions, but  how  few  of  them 
have  really  been  kept.  If  only 
a small  part  of  all  those  prom- 
ises had  been  kept ; if  only  a 
few  of  those  good  intentions 
had  been  carried  out,  what  a 
different  world  this  would  be. 

Last  New- Year,  or  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1910,  we  resolved  to 
make  the  year  the  very  best  we 
ever  had  and  to  make  THE 
FRUIT-GROWER  a better  pa- 
per in  every  way,  or  in  other 
words,  to  make  work  easier  and 
profits  larger  for  our  subscrib- 
ers. We  feel  that  we  have  suc- 
ceeded and  feel  sure  you 
will  admit  THE  FRLTIT- 
GROWER  is  a better  paper  in 
every  way. 

This  year  we  have  resolved 
to  make  a still  larger  and  bet- 
ter publication.  Did  you  read 
the  announcement  for  1911,  in 
last  month’s  paper?  If  you 
missed  it,  then  please  refer  to  it 
right  now,  and  see  what  good 
things  are  coming.  This  issue 
is  the  first  one.  We  can  frankly 
say  that  no  other  spraying- 
number  ever  published  by -us, 
or  by  any  other  publication,  has 
been  so  complete  a volume  of 
information.  It  is  worth  many 
dollars  to  every  one  of  our 
readers. 

Now  that  we  have  started 


right,  we  are  determined 
that  the  February  and 
March  issues  will  be  even 
larger  and  better.  We  hope 
| to  present  you  with  a 100- 
page  paper  for  the  next  two  or 
three  months.  The  cover  de- 
signs are  to  be  furnished  by  one 
of  the  most  prominent  artists  of 
the  day.  This  one  is  the  first, 
and  we  hope  that  you  will  like 
them. 

We  have  told  you  something 
of  our  plans.  Now  we  ask  you 
again:  “Will  you  be  with  us 

in  1911?”  Right  here,  we  want 
you  to  make  a resolution  before 
it  is  too  late.  Look  at  the  wrap- 
per that  this  copy  was  mailed 
in.  Opposite  your  name  you 
will  find  the  month  and  year 
that  your  subscription  expires. 
If  it  has  already  run  out,  or  if  it 
will  soon  expire,  then  renew  it 
right  away.  There  are  three  or 
four  mighty  good  reasons  why 
you  should  do  this,  and  you  will 
understand  more  if  you  will 
read  “A  Bit  of  History,”  found 
on  page  42,  but  the  main  rea- 
son is  that  you  cannot  possibly 
afford  to  miss  a single  issue. 
You  know  what  THE  FRLTT- 
GROWER  has  done  for  you  in 
the  past,  and  we  have  promised 
to  make  it  still  better.  One 
thing  more  we  want  to  impress 
upon  you  while  we  are  at  it. 
Can  you  think  of  a better  in- 
vestment than  a three-year  sub- 
scription for  $2.00  or  a five- 
yrear  subscription  for  $3.00  or  a 
ten-year  subscription  for  $5.00? 
You  not  only  save  money  but 
the  time  and  bother  of  renew- 
ing each  year,  and  you  are  cer- 
tain of  the  best  reading  matter 
you  can  get.  Hundreds  of  our 
readers  are  taking  advantage  of 
these  offers,  and  we  urge  you  to 
do  the  same. 

We  have  kept  our  resolutions 
and  are  going  to  keep  the  new 
ones.  Won’t  you  keep  yours, 
too,  or  will  it  just  be  another 
case  of  “Well,  I’ll  know  better 
next  time”?  There’s  the  cou- 
pon below ; it  won’t  take  you 
two  minutes  to  fill  it  out  and 
mail  today,  and  you  will  have 
started  the  new  year  right. 

Renew  for  three  years  for 
$2.00,  or  for  five  years  for  $3.00, 
and  have  the  matter  out  of  the 
way. 

Once  again,  “Will  you  be 
with  us  in  1911?” 


The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Renewal  Coupon 


$1.00 pays  for  "1  year 

$2.00  (in  advance)  pays  for  3 years 
$3.00  (in  advance)  pays  for  5 years 
$5.00  (in  advance)  pays  for  10  years 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.: 

Enclosed  find  ? for  which  renew  my  subscription  for 


years. 


Name  

Town  

Box,  R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No State 

In  remitting,  send  postoffice  or  express  money  order,  silver  or 
currency  at  our  risk,  personal  checks  or  stamps  — whatever  is  most 
convenient  for  you.  You  should  add  10  cents  to  personal  checks  to 
cover  exchange. 
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provements  for  the  entire  farm,  and  a 
4 per  cent  dividend  on  the  investment 
in  addition. 

R.  G.  Rau,  superintendent  of  the  city 
parks  of  St.  Joseph,  discussed  “Some 
New  House  Plants.”  He  told  about 
the  requirements  of  keeping  in  the 
house  such  plants  as  ferns,  geraniums, 
asparagus  ferns,  begonias,  cyclamen, 
palms  and  carnations.  Most  of  these 
require  a moist  atmosphere,  plenty  of 
water  and  a temperature  that  is  not 
too  high. 

“Does  It  Pay  to  Spray?”  by  G.  W. 
Hunt  of  St.  Joseph  brought  out  the 
fact  that  the  speaker  had  made  great 
success  during  the  past  season  by 
leasing  some  orchards  and  spraying 
the  trees.  He  marketed  a valuable 
crop  of  high  class  Jonathans.  F.  W. 
Manville  of  Boise,  Idaho,  led  the  dis- 
cussion. He  said  to  spray  fifteen-year- 
old  apple  trees  with  a power  sprayer 
would  cost  20  cents  per  tree  for  four 
sprayings.  The  amount  of  spraying 
materials  used  in  the  orchards  adjoin- 
ing North  Yakima,  Washington,  in  one 
year  is  more  than  is  used  in  Arkansas 
and  Missouri  put  together. 

“The  Best  Plums  and  How  to  Grow 
Them,”  by  A.  W.  Bloomfield  of  St.  Jo- 
seph was  an  interesting  paper.  The 
best  American  variety  is  the  Wild 
Goose.  It  is  very  good  for  local  mar- 
ket, but  is  too  thin  skinned  to  ship.  It 
is  a strong  grower  on  almost  all  soils. 
Poole’s  Pride  is  a good  bearer  and 
makes  a strong  tree.  The  Pottawat- 
tamie grows  well  in  river  bottoms. 
The  tree  is  small  but  prolific.  The 
Wolf  is  a good  shipper,  but  the  color 
is  bad.  The  Damson  is  a shy  bearer, 
but  a good  seller  and  profitable.  It  is 
easily  frosted  and  does  not  bear  an- 
nually. Gold  is  as  hardy  as  the  Wild 
Goose,  but  is  not  good  to  eat  out  of 
hand.  It  is  a good  shipper  and  canner, 
being  as  good  as  canned  peaches.  Of 
the  Japanese  varieties  the  Abundance 
leads  them  all  for  quality,  but  is  bad 
to  rot.  The  Burbank  is  inferior  in 
quality. 

Dr.  C.  R.  Woodson  of  St.  Joseph  dis- 
cussed “Latest  Methods  of  Spraying 
Apple  Trees.”  He  thought  the  aver- 
age power  outfit  was  not  “powerful’ 
enough.  He  would  use  Bordeaux 
mixture  in  late  fall  or  winter,  particu- 
larly in  February  or  March.  W.  D. 
Maxwell  of  St.  Joseph  led  the  discus- 
sion. 

“Common  Sense  Applied  to  Fruit 
Growing”  was  the  subect  of  F.  W. 
Dixon  of  Holton,  Kansas.  This  was  a 
practical  talk  covering  the  twenty 
years’  experience  of  the  speaker  in  the 
fruit  growing  business. 

“Up-to-date  Methods  of  Grading  and 
Packing  Apples,”  by  E.  W.  Manville, 
Boise,  Idaho,  proved  to  be  exceedingly 
interesting  and  instructive.  Boxes  of 
apples  were  packed  in  the  presence  of 
the  audience  according  to  the  latest 
methods  in  use  in  the  Far  West.  The 
apples  are  hand  picked  and  sorted  into 
grades.  Two  kinds  of  boxes  are  used 
—the  “Northwest  Standard”  and  the 
“Special.  The  former'  is  10%xll%xl8 
inches  in  size,  and  the  latter  is  10x11 
x20  inches.  Each  apple  is  wrapped  in 
paper.  Including  the  packages  and 
other  expenses  it  costs  35  cents  per 
box  to  place  the  fruit  on  the  track. 
His  own  crop  from  fifty-seven  acres, 
the  past  season,  netted  him  $15,000,  or 


90  cents  per  box. 

H.  A.  Squires  of  St.  Joseph  discuss- 
ed “The  Best  Varieties  of  Summer  Ap- 
ples, and  Are  They  Profitable?”  He 
praised  the  Duchess  very  highly  as  be- 
ing the  best  variety  of  all,  but  admit- 
ted that  he  made  the  most  money  out 
of  Yellow  Transparent.  The  Trans- 
parent, he  said,  was  the  best  for  a 
local  market,  but  the  northern  mar- 
kets demand  the  Duchess.  He  had  sold 
as  much  as  $30  worth  of  fruit  from  a 
single  Yellow  Transparent  tree.  He 
considers  summer  apples  to  be  more 
valuable  than  the  fall  and  winter 
sorts.  Summer  apples  do  not  have  to 
be  sprayed  so  much  for  codling  moth. 
He  considers  the  Wealthy  to  be  the 
most  profitable  fall  apple. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Whitten  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  closed  the  program  with 
a talk  on  “The  Educational  Value  of 
Horticulture.”  This  was  an  appeal  to 
fruit  growers  to  take  a greater  pride 


GALLOWAY  SPREADER!  AT  WORK  IN  ORCHARD  ON  FARM  OF  JOHN  BARNHARP 


The  “Galloway”=the  Best  Manure 
Spreader  Made  for  Fruit  Farmers 


Every  fruit  farmer  knows  the  value  of  barnyard 
manure  and  the  importance  of  applying  it  to  the  soil. 

But  not  every  farmer  appreciates  the  value  of 
spreading  it  evenly  and  economically,  such  as  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  a machine  built  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

The  Galloway  is  the  ideal  machine. 

It  will  not  only  save  you  a wonderful  amount  of 
time,  but  it  will  distribute  so  uniformly  and  evenly 
that  any  given  amount  of  ground  can  be  covered 
with  one-half  the  amount  of  fertilizer  'as  compared 
with  the  old  pitchfork  way  of  spreading. 

The  objections  to  a machine  spreader  which  have 
always  been  advanced  by  fruit  growers  are  entirely 
missing  in  a Galloway. 

The  idea  that  a machine  spreader  was  so  heavy 
that  they  would  prove  unpracticable  for  hauling  ma- 
nure from  town  or  any  long  distance,  has  been  abso- 
lutely disproven  by  the  Galloway,  as  it  is  the  lightest 
draft  machine  ever  built  and  can  be  handled  easily 
by  two  horses  over  the  roughest  roads  for  any  rea- 
sonable distance. 

The  Galloway  pulls  from  the  reach,  just  like  any 
ordinary  wagon,  and  there  is  no  surplus  weight,  so 
don’t  mistake  the  spreader  you  see  pulled  by  three 
horses  for  a Galloway,  for  it  isn’t. 

The  idea  that  a machine  spreader  is  too  expensive 
for  a farmer — especially  a small  one — to  tie  his 
money  up  in  has  also  been  disproven  by  the  Gallo- 
way, which  is  made  in  sizes  and  styles  to  fit  the  pock- 
etbook  and  acreage  of  every  farmer. 

Beginning  with  the  fifty-bushel  wagon  box  spread- 
er, which  is  made  adjustable  to  fit  any  wagon  truck, 
and  is  sold  at  the  remarkable  price  of  $39.50,  there  is 
a size  for  every  demand,  including  a seventy-bushel 
all-steel  complete  spreader  which  is  without  an  equal 
in  the  world  today. 

The  wagon  box  spreader  is  a machine  that  any 
farmer,  no  matter  how  small  a farm  he  works,  can  af- 
ford to  have.  It  can  be  put  on  or  taken  off  just  like 
a hay  rack,  and  without  much  extra  effort,  and  is 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  give  the  same  utmost  satis- 
faction as  the  highest  priced  complete  spreader  ever 
built  of  equal  size  and  capacity. 


For  the  farmer,  however,  who  works  a large  farm 
and  has  plenty  of  work  for  a machine  to  do,  the 
larger  machine  will  prove  more  adaptable. 

Fruit  trees  and  vegetation  generally  need  lots  of 
manure  to  produce  good  crops — much  more  than  they 
usually  get — and  it  is  essential  that  it  be  distributed 
in  a manner  to  produce  best  results. 

When  it  is  distributed  by  hand  it  is  left  in  lumps 
and  piles,  and  so  unevenly  that  while  certain  spots 
receive  the  richness  they  so  badly  need,  other 
patches  are  entirely  neglected,  with  the  result  of  pro- 
ducing a mixed  and  uneven  crop  that  brings  nothing 
but  disappointment  to  the  farmer. 

The  December  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower  publish- 
ed an  article  by  Mr.  Irvine,  the  editor,  in  which  he 
said: 

“The  first  implement  we  bought  when  we  took 
charge  of  the  Morrisania  Ranch  last  season  was  a 
Galloway  spreader,  and  it  has  already  paid  for  it- 
self.” 

Now,  Mr.  Irvine  can  tell  you  a whole  lot  about  the 
value  of  manure  properly  used  on  a fruit  farm,  and 
he  can  tell  you  still  more  about  the  good  points  of  a 
Galloway  spreader. 

The  above  illustration  shows  a Galloway  spreader 
at  work  in  a Michigan  orchard,  and  illustrates  but 
one  of  many  hundred  farmers  who  have  discovered 
the  value  and  extra  profit-making  possibility  of  a 
manure  spreader  on  the  farm. 

The  Wm.  Galloway  Company  of  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
have  published  two  very  valuable  books  on  the  Ma- 
nure Spreader  subject,  and  will  gladly  send  them  free 
to  any  farmer  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  write  for 
them. 

These  books  tell  what  farmers  in  practically  every 
state  of  the  Union  think  about  the  Galloway  spreader, 
and  what  it  has  done  for  them  in  the  way  of  increas- 
ed crops  and  profits. 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  condition  your  soil.  The 
Galloway  is  an  all-year-around  machine  and  works 
just  as  well  over  slush  and  snow  as  it  does  over  the 
dry  and  even  ground. 

So  write  today  and  take  advantage  of  their  offer 
to  send  you  two  such  valuable  books  on  so  important 
a subject. 


The  Wm.  Galloway  Company 

1039  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


in  their  business  and  to  improve  their 
opportunities  by  keeping  themselves 
well  informed  on  all  farm  topics;  to 
improve  their  homes  and  home  sur- 
roundings and  live  up  to  their  possi- 
bilities by  enjoying  life  to  the  fullest 
extent. 

Brother  Jonathan  Apple  Show. 

In  connection  with  the  institute 
meeting,  the  Horticultural  Society 
made  an  exhibit  of  Missouri-grown 
fruit,  while  the  Brother  Jonathan  Ap- 
ple Show  of  The  Fruit-Grower  gath- 
ered from  far  and  wide,  contributed 
by  far  to  the  enlargement  of  the  apple 
show.  This  portion  of  the  exhibit  at 
least  was  the  greatest  educationally 
of  the  entire  display,  as  it  contained 
fruits  from  twenty-one  different  states, 
extending  through  all  of  the  impor- 
tant apple  growing  sections  of  the 
country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paci- 
fic Ocean,  and  up  into  British  Colum- 
bia. 

This  Brother  Jonathan  Apple  Show 
j was  made  possible  through  the  inter- 
j est  of  Fruit-Grower  subscribers  in 


sending  in  their  fruit  to  be  placed  on 
display  in  the  home  town  of  The 
Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  in 
competition  for  cash  prizes  aggregat- 
ing $300.  When  this  show  was  first 
announced  in  the  October  issue  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  it  scarcely  seemed  pos- 
sible that  such  a large  and  represent- 
ative display  of  fruit  could  be  gath- 
ered together  in  so  short  a time.  Yet, 
it  was  announced  that  this  was  to  be 
a “mail  order”  apple  show,  in  which  a 
plate  could  consist  of  three  apples, 
j and  which  might  be  sent  by  mail. 
However,  by  the  time  the  exhibits  had 
all  been  received  it  became  evident 
that  our  readers  all  wanted  to  make 
a good  showing,  and  that  three  apples 
were  not  enough.  Packages  of  sundry 
sizes,  shapes  and  kinds  were  unloaded 
daily  from  the  express  wagons,  each 
of  which  contained  from  two  to  twenty 
or  more  plates  of  apples. 

This  intense  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  members  of  the  Brother  Jonathan 
family  makes  The  Fruit-Grower  feel 
that  its  readers  appreciate  the  experi- 


ences detailed  in  these  columns  and 
that  they  are  ready  to  put  up  their 
fruit  against  the  best  that  is  grown. 
The  show,  on  the  other  hand,  brings 
out  the  fact  that  Fruit-Grower  readers 
grow  good  fruit,  fine  fruit  and  worm- 
less fruit,  but  it  also  showed  that  not 
every  member  of  the  family  knowrs 
how  to  select  fruit  for  display.  Of 
course  many  who  sent  in  fruit  for  the 
show  stated  in  their  letters  that  the 
best  of  their  crop  had  been  disposed 
of  before  they  read  the  announcement 
of  the  show,  and  that  they  had  only 
ordinary  specimens  to  send. 

As  fast  as  the  fruit  was  received  it 
was  placed  in  cold  storage  where  it 
kept  in  very  excellent  condition  until 
the  show  opened.  The  display  was  ar- 
ranged in  the  rooms  of  the  Ad  Club 
in  St.  Joseph,  and  in  the  same  room 
where  the  meetings  were  held.  The 
fruit  displayed  by  the  horticultural  so- 
ciety was  arranged  in  the  usual  way, 
each  plate  containing  five  apples,  and 
contained  but  a limited  number  of  va- 
rieties. In  the  Brother  Jonathan  show 
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a list  of  25  varieties  was  named  in  the 
premium  list.  Many  of  the  persons  I 
who  sent  in  fruit  did  not  confine  them-  < 
selves  to  the  premium  list  alone,  but  < 
sent  in  apples  of  many  varieties,  so  ] 
that  the  entire  list  included  70  varie-  j ; 
ties.  One  man  in  sending  in  a fine  lot  j 
of  apples  not  named  in  the  list,  said 
he  was  doing  so  for  the  reason  he  i 
wanted  to  know  how  his  fruit  com- 
pared with  other  sections.  It  has  been  i 
a common  statement  among  fruit 
growers  in  the  Eastern  states  that 
they  could  not  exhibit  fruit  in  compe- 
tition with  the  Western  sections,  and 
win  anything  higher  than  second  place. 
But  taking  the  Brother  Jonathan  show 
as  a type,  there  is  just  as  good  fruit 
grown  in  the  East  as  there  is  in  the 
West,  as  the  first  prizes  were  widely 
scattered.  There  is,  however,  one  very 
soticeable  effect  of  climate,  in  that 
the  skin  on  the  fruit  from  most  6f  the 
Western  sections  is  clearer  and  more 
waxy  than  the  majority  of  the  Eastern 
grown  fruit.  While  climate  may  have 
a considerable  to  do  with  the  waxiness 
of  the  Western  fruit  as  compared  to 
the  Eastern,  it  would  seem  also  to  be 
due  to  some  extent  to  the  scalding  that  | 
tomes  from  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture. But  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
more  excellent  lot  of  fruit,  gathered 
so  quickly  from  such  a wide  range  of 
country,  as  were  on  the  tables  of  the 
Brother  Jonathan  show. 

When  this  fruit  was  placed  on  the 
tables,  instead  of  arranging  it  on  a 
white  background  as  is  the  usual  cus- 
tom, the  fruit  was  placed  on  pie  plates 
covered  with  squares  of  foliage-green 
crepe  paper.  This  sort  of  background 
made  a pleasing  contrast  with  the  reds 
and  yellows  of  the  fruit  on  display.  It 
was  very  noticeable  that  this  arrange- 
ment pleased  every  one  of  the  visitors 
who  came  during  the  two  days  the 
fruit  was  on  display,  as  one  table  was 
left  bare  without  the  covering  of  green 
and  around  that  table  people  did  not 
linger  as  they  did  over  those  tables 
which  were  covered.  This  arrange- 
ment is  simple,  inexpensive,  and  is 
certainly  a far  more  attractive  setting 
for  the  truit  than  the  customary  back- 
ground of  white.  This  feature  is  rec- 
ommended to  horticultural  societies  or 
other  organizations  who  are  to  make  a 
display  of  fruit. 

The  judging  of  the  apples  in  the 
Brother  Jonathan  show  was  done  by 

The  Question  of  Buying  a Home. 

Buying  land  for  a home  without 
knowing  all  about  it  is  blind  specula- 
tion. For  the  use  of  the  home-seeker 
who  should  see  his  land  before  he 
buys  it  and  understand  the  country, 
the  Kansas  City  Southern  Railway 
Company  prints  a quarterly  magazine 
entitled,  “Current  Events,”  which  can 
be  obtained  free  of  cost  by  address- 
ing F.  E.  Roesler,  Industrial  Agent, 
No.  412  Thayer  Building,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  In  this  and  other  publi- 
cations are  complete  descriptions  of 
various  sections  of  Missouri,  Okla- 
homa, Arkansas,  Texas  and  Louisiana, 
showing  the  special  locations  in  which 
the  various  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural branches  and  industrial  and  mer- 
cantile enterprises  can  be  carried  on 
to  best  advantage.  The  railway  has 
no  lands  to  sell.  In  the  magazine  is 
also  a complete  directory  of  the  Com- 
mercial Clubs,  Horticultural  Societies 
and  other  reliable  people  from  whom 
valuable  local  information  can  be  ob- 
tained.— Advertisement. 


Prof.  Robert  F.  Howard,  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  horticulture  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska.  And  from  the  many  fav- 
orable comments  that  were  paid  to  the 
placing  of  the  awards.  Professor  How- 
ard’s decisions  were  entirely  correct. 

In  most  instances  it  was  no  easy  task 
to  reach  a decision  in  a given  variety, 
as  there  would  be  several  plates  so 
nearly  alike  that  only  the  closest  scru- 
tiny would  show  which  was  most 
perfect. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  fruit 
was  all  shipped  in  small  packages,  and 
came  by  mail  or  express,  it  reached 
its  destination  in  reasonably  good  con- 
dition. Some  of  the  fruit  was  packed 
in  cardboard  boxes,  or  rolled  in  paper, 
so  that  by  the  time  it  reached  this 
office  it  had  been  so  badly  crushed  or 
damaged  that  it  could  not  be  entered. 
Other  packages  had  been  shipped  for 
as  much  as  two  thousand  miles  and 
reached  here  in  perfect  condition. 
There  was  a noticeable  difference  in 
the  condition  of  the  fruit  from  those 
sections  which  are  accustomed  to 
packing  their  fruit  in  boxes  and  those 
which  do  not.  Persons  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  packing  in  boxes  were 
careful  to  wrap  each  apple  in  several 
thicknesses  of  paper  and  then  pack 
them  so  tightly  in  the  box  that  there 
was  no  possibility  whatever  of  the  ap- 
ples shaking  around  and  becoming 
bruised.  If  the  fruit  was  a little  loose, 
sufficient  paper  was  packed  into  the 
spaces  to  make  the  package  tight. 
Such  apples  came  through  without  a 
bruise.  But  it  was  different  with  ap- 
ples that  were  packed  loosely  in  soft 
cotton,  or  where  four  or  five  apples 
were  placed  together  in  a paper  sack 
and  then  several  of  these  sacks  put  in 
a box  together.  Apples  packed  in  that 
manner  cannot  be  packed  tightly 
enough  to  keep  them  from  shaking 
around  in  the  box  during  transit  and 
bruising  against  each  other.  It  was 
also  noticeable  that  fruit  which  came 
packed  in  boxes  made  especially  for 
the  purpose,  that  is,  regular  apple  or 
peach  boxes,  arrived  in  far  better  con- 
dition than  that  which  was  packed  in 
the  first  thing  that  came  handy. 

The  following  is  a list  of  Fruit- 
Grower  subscribers  sending  fruit  for 
entry  in  the  Brother  Jonathan  apple 
show: 

G.  E.  Ambrose,  Mound  City,  Mo. 

A.  N.  Banks,  Neosho,  Mo. 

F.  E.  Barney,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 
J.  M.  Bechtel,  Hamburg,  Iowa. 

C.  E.  Bennett,  Ogden,  Utah. 

J.  F.  Benton,  Rhonersville,  Cal. 

J.  W.  Berkstresser,  Elberton,  Mich. 
Board  of  Trade,  Armstrong,  B.  C. 

J.  H.  Boeke,  Muncie,  Kan. 

A.  D.  Box,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 
Meek  Brazelton,  Troy,  Kan. 

W.  S.  Burnett,  Armstrong,  B.  C. 

John  P.  Burke,  Fishersville,  Va. 

J.  C.  Bushnell,  Saluda,  N.  C. 

G.  L.  Byers,  Mosida,  Utah. 

O.  H.  Campbell,  Bonners  Ferry,  Ida. 
F.  S.  Carman,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

D.  L.  Carter,  Cambridge,  Idaho. 

R.  B.  Cassel,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 
A.  T.  Clark,  Vergennes,  Vt. 

E.  H.  Clark,  East  Jordan,  Mich. 

S.  B.  Cole,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

S.  S.  Connet,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Joe  Dobbins,  Rhonersville,  Cal. 
Walter  Dodd,  Armstrong,  B.  C. 

T.  A.  Duckett,  Clayton,  Ga. 

H.  G.  Farmer,  Platte  City,  Mo. 

J.  A.  Fauver,  Staunton,  Va. 

J.  J.  Feldman,  Kahoka,  Mo. 

August  Felke,  Hudson,  Kan. 

Henry  G.  Fisher,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Allen  Franklin,  Falls  City,  Neb. 
Green  & Sawyer,  Imbler,  Ore. 

J.  Wesley  Griffin,  Warsaw,  Ky. 

W.  W.  Grigsby,  Skidmore,  Mo. 

S.  P.  Guthrie,  Rhonersville,  Cal. 
Bolling  Hall,  Waynesville,  N.  C. 

Hall  Bros.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

J.  L.  Hamilton,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 
W.  T.  Hines,  Gilmore,  Ohio. 

W.  E.  Hoult  & Co.,  Armstrong,  B.  C. 
Hunt  Bros.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

W.  N.  Hutt,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
Wm.  Ingram,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 
Frank  E.  Jordan,  North  Yakima, 

Wash. 

C.  L.  Kellar,  Tyro,  Kan. 

J.  H.  Kandle,  Elmer,  N.  J. 

R.  W.  Knowles,  S.  Bethelem,  N.  Y. 
(Continued  on  page  82.) 


Spray  With 

Blanchard’s 

Lime-Sulphur 

Solution 


I Twenty  years'  scien- 
tific study  and  exper- 
nient  have  enabled  us 
| to  make  “LION 
BRAND”  Lime-Sul- 
phur Solution, the  one 
'spraying  solution 
which  really  does 

KILL  THE 

■"SEES™  scale 

It  Is  the  most  perfect,  uniform,  safe  and  effective 
combination  of  lime  and  sulphur  ever  produced;  a 
50  gallon  barrel  makes  600  gallons  strongest  spray- 
ing solution;  just  add  water.  It  is  a clear,  cherry 
colored  solution  free  from  sediment.  Cannot  injure 
trees.  BU Y AT  FACTORY  PRICES 

Write  today  for  FREE  Rook — BLANCHARD’S 
SPRAYING  FACTS.  Tells  how.  when  and  why  to 
spray.  You  need  it. 

C.  E.  WALKER  MERC.  CO.,  Western  Dist. 

310  TEMPLE  BLK.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Two  Great  New  Fruits 

Patagonia  Strawberry 
Burbank  Cherry 

Here  are  two  New  Fruits  of  Great  Value,  which  should  be 
widely  tested  by  those  who  want  best  fruits  : 

The  Patagonia  Strawberry— 

is  the  first  variety  of  a new  type  of  this  fruit.  It  is  a hybrid,  com- 
bining the  best  qualities  of  some  of  the  best  of  our  cultivated  va- 
rieties with  the  delicious  flavor  of  the  wild  berries.  Plants  of  the 
Patagonia  Strawberry  are  very  healthy  and  vigorous;  fruit  is 
borne  on  long  stems,  keeping  the  berries  clean.  Berries  are  rich 
scarlet  color,  with  pale  yellow  flesh ; very  small  seeds. 

The  quality  of  the  Patagonia  Strawberry  is  what  most  com- 
mends this  variety.  Flesh  is  firm,  making  it  a good  shipper. 
Flavor  is  the  finest  imaginable — nothing  like  it  has  ever  been 
obtained  in  strawberries  before,  and  the  Patagonia  can  be  eaten 
freely  by  those  who  cannot  eat  the  ordinary  acid  strawberries. 
Here  is  what  some  of  those  who  have  tasted  the  Patagonia  say 
of  it : 

‘‘The  most  delicious  strawberry  I have  ever  tasted.” — John 
Burroughs,  the  great  naturalist. 

“The  vigor  of  the  plant  is  remarkable,  the  fruit  most  deli- 
cious.”— Geo.  C.  Roeding,  proprietor  Fancher  Creek  Nurseries. 

“Never  have  I seen  such  a vigorous,  healthy  lot  of  strawberry 
plants.  The  berries  are  delicious;  never  tasted  any  fruit  of  any 
kind  equal  to  them.”— Dr.  Geo.  H.  Shull,  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Ex- 
periment Station,  Long  Island. 

The  Burbank  Cherry— 

is  the  earliest  of  all  Large  Cherries,  and  the  best  of  all  Early 
Cherries. 

Tree  is  healthy  and  vigorous.  This  variety  comes  so  early  it 
brings  top  prices.  The  Burbank  should  be  tested  wherever  sweet 
cherries  are  grown. 

Write  for  descriptive  circulars  of  these  New  Fruits.  You 
should  order  them  this  season,  and  test  them  early.  Address 

LUTHER  BURBANK, Santa  Rosa,  California 


ANYBODY 
CAN  LAY  IT. 


Rubber  Roofing 


For  Twenty -Five 

FnriAlIT  BA  in  TO  Any  Station  East  of  Rocky  Mono. 
FnClun  I r All!  tains,  except  Texas.  Colo- 
rado, New  Mexico,  N.  Dakota,  S.  Dakota,  Wyoming, 
Montana.  Special  prices  to  these  states  on  request. 

ONE-PLY  . - • - Weighs  35  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  91.10  per  roll. 

TWO-PLY  - - - Weighs  45  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  fl.30  per  roll. 

THKEE-PLY  • Weighs  55  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  $1.50  per  roll. 

TERMS  CASH:  We  save  you  the  wholesalers’  and  retailers’  profit.  These 

special  prices  only  hold  good  for  immediate  shipment. 

Indestructible  bv  Heat.  Cold,  Sun  or  Rain. 

Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  refer  you  to  Southern  Illinois  National  Bank. 

CENTURY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Dept.  17L  “ ‘ 


East  St.  Louis,  Ilia. 


$15  to  $50  an  Acre 

'Buys  Qood  Apple  Orchard  Land — 
If  You  Buy  'MOW 


SsS&ffiS 


W The  best  informed  and  most  successful  fruit-growers  throughout  the 
V country  are  convinced  that  the  period  of  development  of  apple  lands 
in  the  Southern  Appalachians  is  at  hand.  The  great  apple  belt 
extends  through  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Northern  Georgia, 
Northern  Alabama  and  East  Tennessee.  The  yields  are  equal 
to  those  in  any  other  favored  section,  the  profits  $300  to 
$S00  an  acre,  equal  to  yields  on  lands  in  the  North  cost- 
ing hundreds  of  dollars  an  acre.  Climate,  drainage, 
rainfall,  and  other  conditions  peculiar  to  the 
region,  give  sweetness,  flavor  and  quality  else- 
. where  unrivalled.  Personal  investigation  will 
verify  this.  Thousands  of  improved  and  of  un- 
improved acres  of  lands  specially  adapted  to 
apple  growing  offer  opportunities  in  the  South- 
east. Buy  while  the  prices  are  low,  before 
they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  those  of  mod- 
erate means.  Write  for  a copy  of  “The 
Southern  Field,”  and  other  free  literature 
and  land  lists  and  prices. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  and  Industrial 
Agent,  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY,  1345  ^ 

Pennsylvania  Ave..  Washington,  D.  C. 


REE!  OUR  NEW  BOOK 

“HOW  TO  CAN  EVERYTHING,”  and  “THE  NEW  WAY”  ON  SPRAYING.  WRITE  TODAY. 

HALDEMAN  MFG.  & CONSTRUCTION  CO.,  Springfield,  Mo. 


CHANUTE  NURSERIES  largest  and  best 


WRITE  FOR 
CATALOGUE 


JAMES  TRUITT  & SONS,  Chanute,  Kansas 
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The  TROUTMAN 

Orchard  Heaters 

Will  Insure  You  a Happy  and  Prosperous 
New  Year  If  You  Protect  Your  Crop 
Against  Killing  Frost  By  Their  Use 

The  time  for  Discussion  has  passed;  the  time  to  Act  has  come.  What  Are  You  Going  to  do  About  it? 


No  Excuse  For  Not  Pro- 
tecting Your  Crops 

Frosts  will  come,  be  sure  of  that ! They  have 
been  coming  for  centuries,  and  they  will  continue 
to  destroy  as  long  as  fruit  is  grown. 

Since  the  days  of  Pliny  the  Elder  of  Rome,  in 
the  first  century,  fruit  growers  have  been  fighting 
frost.  It  has  now  been  reduced  to  a science.  I hou- 
sands  of  orchard  heaters  throughout  the  country, 
in  nearly  thirty  states,  have  protected  their  crops, 
in  many  cases  under  the  worst  conditions  ever 
known.  Therefore  the  grower  who  does  not  heat 
has  no  excuse  for  not  protecting  his  crop,  any  more 
than  he  has  for  not  spraying  it,  after  it  is  saved 
from  frost. 

Such  a publicity  campaign  has  been  waged  on 
this  subject  for  several  years,  that  no  one  can  say 
he  doesn’t  know  whether  orchard  heating  is  a suc- 
cess ; all  he  need  do  is  to  read  what  the  prominent 
growers  have  to  say  who  have  written  upon  the 
matter. 

Orchard  heating  is  the  neatest  insurance 
agency  on  earth.  In  one  year  more  money  will  be 
saved  by  its  use  than  by  any  fire  insurance  com- 
pany in  existence. 

Why  You  Should  Heat 

More  is  lost  by  damage  from  frost  than  all  other  orchard 
pests  put  together.  If  it  pays  to  prune  your  orchard ; to  spray 
your  trees  and  fruit ; to  cultivate,  irrigate  and  thin  your  orchards, 
and  if  it  pays  to  carefully  pick,  grade  and  pack  your  fruit,  IT 
MOST  CERTAINLY  PAYS  TO  HEAT  YOUR  ORCHARDS. 

Don’t  be  satisfied  With  a third  of  a crop,  or  half  a crop,  when 
you  can  get  a full  crop  by  the  expenditure  of  a few  dollars.  You 
may  not  have  a total  failure  once  in  ten  years,  but  you  will  not 
have  a full  crop  any  oftener  if  you  do  not  heat.  Take  the  average 
of  your  yields  for  the  past  ten  years  and  see  if  we  are  not 
right. 

Why  You  Should  Use  the 
Troutman  Heaters 

In  purchasing  a heating  plant,  whether  for  your  orchard, 
house  or  building,  you  want  the  heater  that  will  produce  the 
greatest  heat  for  the  least  fuel.  If  you  were  convinced  that  a cer- 
tain make  of  heater  was  more  efficient  in  this  respect  than  any 
other,  a team  of  horses  could  not  persuade  you  to  buy  any  other. 
This  is  the  very  reason  why  you  should  buy  the  Troutman 
Orchard  Heaters. 

The  center  draft  feeds  oxygen  to  the  burning  gases,  and  the 
heaters  will  produce  fifty  per  cent  more  heat  for  fuel  consumed 
than  any  other  device.  Thousands  of  prominent  growers  can  tes- 
tify that  our  claim  is  true,  and  that  no  heater  is  as  efficient,  owing 
to  the  superior  fuel  combustion  of  the  Troutman. 


For  years  we  have  been  drumming  this  fact 
into  the  fruit-growers,  and  our  claim  has  never 
been  denied  or  disputed.  No  one  has  ever  come  out 
and  said  our  claim  had  no  foundation,  nor  have  they 
ever  attempted  to  bring  forward  any  argument  by 
which  they  could  disprove  the  scientific  facts  upon 
which  we  base  our  claims  of  greater  efficiency. 

Many  statements  are  made  by  various  manu- 
facturers claiming  greater  efficiency  for  their  de- 
vices, but  none  of  these  concerns  have  ever  ad- 
vanced any  scientific  reasons  that  would  go  to 
prove  their  claim.  We  are  the  only  ones  who  have 
ever  sought  to  have  our  claims  substantiated  by 
scientific  facts.  In  the  November  issue  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  we  explained  fully  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples of  the  Troutman  Heaters,  and  our  reasons 
for  making  the  claims  we  do.  If  anyone  can  bring 
forward  any  scientific  facts  that  will  disprove  our 
claim,  we  should  like  to  hear  from  them. 

The  conclusions  must  be,  therefore,  that  the 
Troutman  Heaters  are  superior,  and  if  this  is  the 
case,  why  look  further  for  an  orchard  heater?  Why 
buy  heaters  that  will  cost  50  per  cent  more  to  oper- 
ate? Bear  in  mind  that  the  consumption  of  fuel  for 
the  heat  produced  is  the  all  important  subject. 

Reservoir  Heaters 

We  manufacture  reservoir  heaters  holding  as  much  as  six 
gallons  of  oil,  but  we  manufacture  them  as  a RESERVOIR 
and  we  recommend  just  as  many  per  acre  as  the  smaller  heaters, 
recommending  that  they  be  burned  with  the  standard  opening. 

It  should  be  kept  constantly  before  the  prospective  buyer 
that  fifty  reservoir  heaters  holding,  say  three  gallons  of  oil,  will 
not  store  any  more  oil  than  one  hundred  small  heaters  holding  six 
quarts.  The  reservoir  heater  is  a good  one,  but  where  is  the  ad- 
vantage of  such  a heater  under  the  above  conditions? 

As  we  have  said  right  along  large  heaters  should  not  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  using  fewer  to  the  acre,  and  obtaining  the  re- 
quired heat  by  increasing  the  fire  area  of  each  heater.  You  will 
not  get  good  results  by  so  doing.  Your  heat  must  be  distributed 
evenly  over  the  orchard.  We  do  not  condemn  large  heaters  when 
properly  used  as  a reservoir,  but  we  do  condemn  in  the  strongest 
terms  large  fires  and  the  practice  of  recommending  a certain  num- 
ber of  large  heaters  per  acre  that  will  necessitate  the  use  of  large 
fire  areas. 

Do  not  be  misled  by  “knockers.”  The  Troutman  Heaters  are 
substantially  made,  and  will  give  perfect  satisfaction  in  all  de- 
tails.' Also  remember  our  prices  range  from  twelve  cents  for  the 
lard  pail  to  sixty  cents  for  our  six-gallon  reservoir.  Twenty-two 
and  one-half  cents  for  the  “Standard”  (the  size  that  made  the 
Troutman  famous).  Rapid  lighters,  the  best  on  the  market,  three 
dollars  f.  o.  b.  Omaha.  Frost  alarms,  the  only  ones  we  recom- 
mend, fifteen  dollars  delivered. 

Order  today — don’t  wait  until  it  is  too  late.  The  growers 
who  prepare  in  advance  wili  make  the  greatest  success,  the  ear- 
lier you  order  the  safer  your  crop  will  be.  For  full  information 
address 


Intermediate  Heater 

Size  No.  2 — 32c 


The  Round  Crest  Orchard  Heater  Company 

CANON  CITY,  COLORADO 
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RCHARDS  REJUVENATED 


Pennsylvania  Nlethod  of  Nlaking  New 
Orchards  Out  of  Old  Ones 


Throughout  the  Eastern  States 
there  are  many  old  apple  orchards 
which  have  long  been  unprofitable, 
but  with  increasing  interest  in  the 
apple  industry  many  of  these  old  or- 
chards are  being  reclaimed.  Some 
months  ago  The  Fruit-Grower  pub- 
lished a series  of  articles  telling  of 
this  work  in  Pennsylvania.  This 
month  we  publish  another  reference 
to  this  work,  giving  report  of  prog-  | 
ress,  and  also  present  an  article  from 
an  Ohio  subscriber  which  shows  that 
old  orchards  in  the  Buckeye  State  are 
being  cleaned  up.  That  they  will  be 
made  profitable  goes  without  saying, 
provided  varieties  are  right,  and 
these  articles  are  published  for  the 
encouragement  and  help  of  readers 
who  have  old  orchards  which  can  be 
reclaimed. 

Making  New  Trees  Out  of  Old  Ones 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Two  years  ago  the  Division  of 
Zoology  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 


too  far  away  to  get  the  farmers  to 
leave  their  farms  at  periods  when 
they  were  particularly  busy  plowing, 
sowing  oats  or  planting  corn,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  they  only 
aroused  the  farmers  of  such  town- 
snips  as  bounded  the  township  in 
which  the  orchard  was  situated. 


It  became  apparent  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  every  section 
of  the  county  had  to  be  looked  after, 
in  every  county  of  the  state.  So  a 
plan  was  devised  by  Prof.  Surface 
whereby  the  state  was  divided  into 
twelve  districts.  To  each  district  were 
assigned  two  good  men,  who  thor- 
oughly understood  how  to  trim  a tree 
correctly,  how  to  prepare  the  spray- 
ing solutions,  who  knew'  how  to  dem- 
onstrate the  use  of  spraying  machines 
and  the  application  of  spraying  chem- 
icals, and  who  were  net  only  able  to 
tell  the  farmers  and  owners  of  or- 
chards the  technical,  theoretical  prop- 
ositions of  fruit  growing,  but  who 


ONE  OF  THE  OLD  APPLE  TREES  BEFORE  PRUNING 


ment  of  Agriculture  started  a most 
active  campaign  to  redeem  old  or- 
chards. In  a series  of  articles  in  The 
Fruit-Grower  I told  of  the  first  year’s 
work,  which  was  confined  chiefly  to 
one  large  orchard  in  each  county.  The 
work  was  successful.  Owing  to  an 
extremely  dry  season  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Pennsylvania,  most  of  the  or- 
chards treated  had  poor  apple  crops. 
In  fact,  in  Berks  and  adjoining  coun- 
ties, there  were  few  apples  to  be 
found.  Even  the  trees  that  had  been 
partly  rescued  from  the  San  Jose  scale 
did  not  bear,  or  bore  a very  small 
crop.  For  this  , reason  the  second 
year’s  work  was  not  covered  by  a se- 
ries of  articles  as  expected.  How- 
ever, even  the  second  year’s  work 
proved  beneficial.  In  a number  of 
counties  there  was  an  increase  of  good 
apples,  and  on  every  bearing  tree 
treated  during  this  time,  the  fruit  that 
did  mature  was  clean  and  smooth  and 
of  better  shape. 

The  good  w'ork  that  was  done  in 
the  demonstration  orchards  at  the 
public  institutions  wras  highly  appre- 
ciated and  many  good  results  were 
derived  from  the  work.  However, 
they  lacked  some  features,  which 
Prof.  Surface  and  his  lieutenants  soon 
noticed.  No  matter  how  centrally  sit- 
uated those  orchards  were,  they  were 


could  follow  up  their  talk  by  practical 
methods  right  on  the  spot. 

The  first  period  of  the  work,  which 
was  in  progress  during  March  and 
April,  was  for  the  purpose  of  trim- 
ming the  trees  and  spraying  for  the 
San  Jose  scale.  Two  days  were  de- 
voted to  every  orchard.  The  first  day 
the  owner  of  the  orchard,  his  neigh- 
bors and  as  many  as  gathered,  were 
shown  how  to  properly  prune  a tree, 
how  to  lower  old  trees  that  shot  up  in 
the  air  as  straight  as  a stick  to  the 
height  of  poplar  trees,  and  thin  out 
such  trees  as  looked  more  like  bush 
of  thorns  than  an  apple  tree.  Lec- 
tures were  held  in  every  orchard. 

The  second  day’s  work  was  devoted 
to  the  mixing  of  the  San  Jose  scale 
mixture,  and  showing  the  farmers 
how  to  apply  it  to  the  trees,  by  vari- 
ous chemical  apparatus  at  hand.  The 
state  furnishes  all  the  material  for  do- 
ing the  work ; that  is,  the  mixtures  for 
the  spraying.  The  farmer  has  to  help 
the  two  expert  lecturers  and  demon- 
strators, and  furnish  extra  men  for 
doing  the  pruning  and  spraying  at 
their  direction. 

At  the  proper  time  the  same  author- 
ities made  their  second  visit  to  those 
orchards  when  the  codling  moth  spray 
was  applied.  The  proper  materials 
were  mixed  under  the  trees  and  thor- 


OO 


Close  Markets 
and  Low  Freight 
Rates 


An  Acre  and  Up  Buys 
Commercial  Orchard 
-r  -J- Tracts  in 

A/irgmia 


NewYorkCity 
and  the  other 
great  markets 
are  but  twelve 
hours  away — 
apples  can  be 
shipped  to 
New  York  for 
less  than  10c 
a bushel  box. 

You  Can  Grow 
Apples  Here 

with  less  effort 
and  at  much 
lower  co  itthan 
other  regions,  because 
nature  provides  suffi- 
cient rainfall,  45  inches  per 
annum,  to  obviate  the  ex- 
pense of  artificial  irrigation. 


There  are  Everywhere  Springs  and  Streai 
for  All  Purposes 


rs  and  Streams  of  the  Purest  Water 


The  Virginia  Apple  Orchard 


IS  A MONEY  MAKER- 


Virginia  has  just  harvested  the 
which  will  bring  the  growers  over 
have  high  grade  apple  lands  in  th 
and  the  Piedmont  Section,  which  ca 
in  tracts  of  100  to  10,000  acres  or 
passed  in  flavor,  size  and  color  an 
states  in  apple  production.  Write 
erties  with  attractive  booklets  and 


largest  apple  crop  In  her  history, 
$5,000,000  revenue,  this  year.  We 
e Shenandoah  and  Roanoke  Valleys 
n be  sold  from  $5.00  per  acre  and  up 
more.  Virginia  apples  are  unsur- 
d Virginia  stands  third  among  the 
for  prices  and  complete  lists  of  prop- 
copy  of  our  Homeseekers’  Guide. 


VISIT  VIRGINIA 


LOW  HOMbSttMlK  S RAlt!) 
FROM  WEST  and  NORTH  WEST 


You  will  find  the  Virginia  apple  and  farm  P^sihlLties  fully  dls 

HO  ME  S EE  KE  RS’°AN  I)*  UV  VES  TOR  S OmDR  It  tell.  *2?  about  ^ 
Z™  ifbefnfdonft”  “ by  men  under  ordinary  conditions.  a 
It  will  give  you  proof  of  the  strong  statements  above, 
it  win  gyv  win  enable  you  to  judge  whether  or  not 
you  can  come  to  this  region  and  at  a 
small  investment  buy  a tract,  the 
income  of  which  Hill  make  you  In- 
dependent for  life. 
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Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and 
mail  It  to  us  today,  so  we  may 
forward  immediately  your  - 
copy  of  this  big  interest 
ing  book,  without  cost 
or  obligation. 


o* 


The 


“40” 

$1750 


The  Maximum  in  Speed,  Comfort,  Reliability  and  Value 


Four-Cylinder,  40-H.  P.,  118-inch  Wheel  Base,  34x4-inch  Tires,  U.  & H. 
Imported  Magneto,  Double  Ignition  System,  Multiple  Disc  Cork  Insert 
Clutch  of  improved  design,  Three-quarter  Elliptic  Rear  Springs  and 
many  other  features  found  only  in  the  higher  priced  cars. 


(28) 


Ask  for  Copy  of  Our  New  Catalogue  No.  16.  Compare 
Our  Specifications  with  Any  High  Priced  Car. 


INTER-STATE  AUTOMOBILE  CO.  MUNCIE,  INDIANA 


Licensed  Under  Selden  Patent. 


COMPLETE  SET  PLUMBERS’  TOOLS 


NEEDED  EVERY  DAY  ON  A practical  set  of  real  tool* 

r*  w p n v ETADiyi  “-just  the  same  as  plumbers 
” use— consists  of  one  14  inch 


wrench,  takes  *4  to  lb  inch  pipe,  inclusive;  one 
•tock  and  dies— cuts  threads  on  *2  inch  to  1*4  inch 


pipe:  one  pipe  cutter,  cuts  *2  to  lVa  inch  pipe;  one  , 
pipe  vise,  holds  1-8  inch  to  2 inch  pipe;  and  pair  mck el  plated 
pliers.  These  are  all  the  tools  you  will  need  to  da  any  kind 


of  pipe  wotk.  Every  farmer  and  householder  needs  thi* 
set.  They  are  all  well  made,  nicely  fitted  a id  finished. 
Get  our  188  page  mail-order  catalog  of  plumbing  goods  and  sup- 
plies and  this  set  of  tools  and  do  your  own  work— be  independent 
of  plumbers  and  pump  men  and  save  money.  Write 
for  tools  and  free  Catalog  today. 


Missouri  Water  & Steam  Supply  Co.< 

Box  7 H . ST,  JOSEPH,  MO. 


BANDY  TOOLS 


Month’s  Free  Trial. 


gTn^  W^wU^sen^yo^po6tpaid  a Vnl- 
cankazoV  Shave  with  It  for  30  days.  If  at  the  end  of 
satisfied  that  it’s  the  best  razor  yon  ever  put  to  your  face  seud  us 

4 frn°t  li.at.end  back  the  razor  and  there  will  be  no  charge.  But 
|§j^  you  can’t  help  liking  this  fine  English  crucible  < iteel,  oven  tem- 

£^dand  ^evel  edge  razorbecaose  wl^he?  vour^beard  is 


ecause  it  s maue  riKuw-LGLUFti o • V- 

Bold~right^tat^vhether"y0a  want* r<^Tor  "a^arepViiit;^de,  medium  jjrnMrowblade^;  ,^etherjour besrd  is 
stiff,  medium  or  soft  and  how  often  you  shave,  isn’t  it  worth 


EK.1U,  Uicuium  ” • “ - 

Complete  Cutlery  Catalog  Sen*  Free. 


ae,  medium  or  mmun  lmuuv-,  ^ ■ j ~ 

ortn  writing  to  find  a razor  that  just  §»its  your  beard? 

U.  S.  CUTLERY  CO.  Dept.  Si.  Louis,  Me. 


HOME  AND  MARKET  CANNING  OUTFITS 


Dn  DX  . r i c-  a m n pTirnace  STYLES— ANY  CAPACITIES — FOR  CANNING  ALL  CLASSES  OF 
FR u!tSBLV EG ETABLES*  MEATS,  FISH,  OYSTERS,  ETC..  ETC.— A profitable  and  pleasant  business. 

For  free’  catalogue,  testimonials  and  other  important  information  write 


HICKORY,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  U.  S.  A. 


CANNING  FACTORIES  FOR  SALE 


Make  you  $25  to  $200  a day.  For  Farm, 
Large  Communities  or  Towns.  Fifteen 
Sizes.  Prices  from  $85.00  to  $850.00. 


Capacities  as  high  as  9000  cans  tomatoes  of 
vegetables,  or  20,000  cans  fruit  in  ten  hours. 
TERMS:  Cash  or  on  3 or  3 yearly  payments. 
If  you  want  to  buy  write  for  my  Booklet. 
THOS.  M.  BROWN,  Springfield,  Missouri 


COYNE  BROTHERS 
Handle  All  Kinds  Fruit  and  Produce, 
lefo  Sobth  Water  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A Good  Word  for  vertiser  shows  him  where 

Hio  nrivprt.ispment an*  nrt — 17 **  ******* 
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ouglily  explained,  so  not  a single  per- 
son can  claim  that  he  does  not  know 
how  to  do  all  those  necessary  things. 

The  third  and  last  public  meeting  in 
each  of  those  orchards  look  place 
in  the  fall,  when  the  public  was  in- 
vited to  come  to  these  demonstrations 
and  observe  for  themselves  what  re- 
sults have  been  attained. 

Pennsylvania  will  even  go  further 
than  all  this  to  help  the  fruit  grow 
ers  and  such  farmers  who  have  seri- 
ously neglected  their  few  remaining 
fruit  trees  on  their  farms.  They  will 
also  take  care  of  another  class  of  or- 
chards, which  will  be  known  as  “su- 
pervision orchards.”  These  are  or- 
chards in  which  the  state  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  owner  to  send  a com- 
petent demonstrator,  who  will  give 
expert  supervision  in  the  care  of  the 
trees,  and  such  personal  help  as  he 
may  need  in  getting  started  to  spray 
them,  prune  them,  or  otherwise  at- 
tempt methods  with  which  the  owner 
may  not  be  familiar,  in  accordance  to 
the  plans  outlined  by  the  demon- 
strators. This  work  will  consume 
about  half  a day  in  each  orchard,  and 
will  be  more  of  a theoretical  nature, 
telling  the  owner  how  to  do  the  work. 


the  weather  and  prevent  decay.  After 
the  trees  had  been  pruned  they  were 
sprayed  with  a home-boiled  solution 
of  lime  and  sulphur,  composed  of  sev- 
enteen pounds  of  sulphur  and  twenty- 
two  pounds  of  lime,  boiled  three- 
fourths  of  an  hour,  with  sufficient 
water  to  effect  the  boiling,  and  then 
strained  into  a barrel  with  sufficient 
water  added  to  make  fifty  gallons. 
This  portion  of  the  work  was  in 
charge  of  Dr.  D.  E.  Murray,  an  expert 
among  experts  in  this  line. 

The  men  who  did  the  pruning  were 
experts  selected  for  the  purpose,  who 
did  the  work  carefully  under  the  in- 
struction of  Cyrus  T.  Fox.'  They  were 
G.  A.  Deemer,  Samuel  J.  Spats  and 
William  H.  Fromm. 

Mr.  Spatz  has  been  reading  The 
Fruit-Grower  in  the  past.  He  is  a 
Reading  letter  carrier,  who  owns  a 
farm  in  a township  along  the  Blue 
Mountains,  where  he  has  put  in  prac- 
tice many  ideas  he  learned  from  The 
Fruit-Grower  and  from  practical  ex- 
perience. He  has  planted  a peach  or- 
chard of  600  trees,  has  started  a large 
apple  orchard  and  is  cultivating  many 
hundreds  of  chestnut  trees  for  timber 
purposes,  as  well  as  having  a view  of 


THE  SAME  TREE  AFTER  PRUNING 


In  those  orchards  the  owner  furnishes 
all  the  material  and  does  the  work 
after  the  needed  aid  in  a proper  start 
has  been  given  by  the  state  expert.  At 
any  time  when  he  gets  into  a predica- 
ment, the  state  will  quickly  send  him 
an  expert,  if  called  upon,  or  if  some 
sudden  pest  should  threaten  his  or- 
chard. 

The  photos  illustrating  this  article 
were  taken  in  an  old  orchard  of  Mr. 
Sailor  Lauer,  of  Blandon,  Berks 
County.  The  photo  of  the  tree  shown 
before  and  after  pruning  is  a Russet, 
twenty-two  years  old,  which  had  been 
sadly  neglected,  as  the  orchard  only 
lately  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Lauer.  Mr.  Lauer  is  an  enterprising 
manufacturer,  who  is  sailing  into 
other  waters,  with  the  idea  to  engage 
in  fruit  culture  on  a large  scale.  Five 
acres  will  be  devoted  to  peach  culture 
and  several  acres  for  planting  apple 
trees.  Practically  all  the  old  trees  on 
this  farm  have  been  neglected,  as  can 
be  seen  in  the  first  picture  of  the  tree 
before  being  trimmed.  Three  men 
worked  on  this  tree  for  forty-five 
minutes,  cutting  out  all  dead  and  dis- 
eased limbs  and  then  such  branches 
as  rubbed,  interlocked  or  interfered. 
The  center  of  the  tree  was  opened 
and  the  top  lowered.  Every  cut  of 
the  saw  was  explained,  and  the  re- 
moval of  every  little  twig  and  limb 
was  made  clear.  Advice  was  given  how 
to  close  the  edges  of  the  cut-off  limbs 
with  a mixture  of  white  lead  and  raw 
linseed  oil,  to  protect  the  Same  from 


enjoying  the  nuts  they  will  bear.  He 
is  also  redeeming  an  old  orchard.  He 
had  had  no  state  aid  so  far;  but  there 
is  probably  no  other  young  man  m 
Berks  County  today  who  devotes 
every  hour  of  his  life  that  is  not  de- 
voted to  “Uncle  Sam”  and  for  the 
body’s  own  health,  to  the  fruit  culture 
problem.  He  will  become  Berks 
County’s  “man  of  the  hour”  one  of 
these  days,  and  will  certainly  make 
himself  known  if  his  life  is  spared  an- 
other decade;  because  he  will  become 
a factor  among  fruit  men  in  this  sec- 
tion of  Pennsylvania.  H.  W.  F. 

Reading,  Pa. 

it 

Reclaiming  an  Old  Apple  Orchard  in 
Ohio. 

This  orchard  had  originally  been 
much  larger,  but  from  neglect  and 
various  causes,  many  of  the  trees  had 
died  and  been  removed  and  at  the 
time  I took  hold  of  it  last  year  it 
contained  720  trees,  about  forty  years 
old.  This  orchard  had  received  no 
attention  for  the  past  eight  or  ten 
years,  some  seasons  the  apples  not 
being  gathered,  as  the  owner  lived  in 
a distant  city  and  no  one  attended 
to  it. 

The  orchard  was  all  under  sod, 
some  parts  being  somewhat  grown  up 
with  briars  and  other  undesirable 
things.  The  previous  year  the  trees 
had  been  severely  trimmed,  not  with 
a view  of  putting  the  trees  in  good 
condition  as  much  as  to  make  it  more 
Convenient  to  get  artfund  in  with 


DOUBLE-GLAZED  HOT-BED  SASH 


Increase  Growers>  Profits 


Work  Savertf 


Monty  Savors 1 


Save  Covering  and  Uncav- 
ering Hot-Beds  and  Cold 
Frames.  Give  Stronger 
and  Earlier  Plants. 

The  Gordon-Van  Tine  Dou- 
ble-Glazed Sash  is  one  of  the 
greatest  Improvements  ever 
designed  for  users  of  Hot- 
Beds  and  Cold  Frames.  It 
saves  the  labor  and  cost  of  covering  frames  morning  and  night.  No  mats  or  boards  needed 
It  forces  faster  growth  and  produces  stronger  plants.  It  hoods  the  interior  with  sunlight 
The  14-inch  air-spacebetween  the  double  layers  of  glass  holds  heat— keeps  out  the  cold!  Glass 
is  firmly  set  with  special  points,  and  only  the  best  putty  Is  used,  thus  making  a stronger  »ash 
than  where  glass  is  inserted  In  lash.  Bracing  rod  makes  sash  strong  and  rigid. 

Our  Double-Glazed  Hot-Bed  Sash  has  become  tremendously  popular.  The  saving  In 
mats  boards,  breakage  and  hard  work,  and  the  more  rapid  results  secured,  make  the 
Double-Glazed  Sash  a very  profitable  Investment  for  those  engaged  In  winter  gardening. 

Price  of  Double-Glazed  Hot-Bed  Sash,  $ 40 

size  3x6  feet,  IK,  10x14  glass,  with  Bracing  Rod.  Each  —— 

Quality  and  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  We  make  a specialty  of  complete  Hot- 
Bed  Outfits,  including  Sash,  Frames  and  Sub-Frames.  Ask  for  special  prices. 

n.  •.'PI  f CDCC  “UftT  DCno  D--|,  We  want  to  send  a free  copy  of  onr  valuable 
fljg  1 oday  tor  r 1\LL  HU  1 -DlU  DOCK,  new  book  oil  "Hot-Beds;  Their  Uses,  Cost 
and  Construction  ” to  every  fruit  grower,  farmer,  market  gardener,  florist— everybody  who  has  a gi 
whether  large  or  small.  Explains  the  secrets  of  success  in  the  use  of  Hot-Beds  and  Cold  Fi 
Gives  money-making  suggestions  on  raising  Vegetables,  Flowers,  etc.  How  to  nrepare  and  c« 
Hot-Beds.  Where  to  locate  them.  How  to  make  Cold  Frames.  Bnmfnl  of  helps  and  hints. 

■ for  the  asking.  Write  at  once. 

I GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO.,  2479  Case  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa 


Arden, 
rumoH. 
caru  lor 
Free 
(99) 


Big  Special  Cash  Sal 

Trees  of  Quality 


To  put  trees  of  quality  into  the  hands  of  every  planter  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  write  us,  we  are  going  to  offer  a special  inducement  on  a lim- 
ited number  of  trees.  Quick  action  only  will  enable  you  to  share  this  offer. 

SOME  OF  THE  QUALITY  IN  THIS  SALE 

APPLE — Jonathan  No.  1 — 20,000  one  year  trees  propagated  from  trees  7 
years  old;  height  18  ft.,  spread  14  ft.,  diameter  of  trunk  8 inches;  pro- 
duced 11  boxes  fancy  fruit. 

Reagan  “A” — 30,000  one  year  trees  propagated  from  trees  15  years  old, 
height  25  ft.,  spread  25  ft.,  diameter  12  in.;  produced  22  bu.  fancy  fruit. 

Rome  Beauty,  McIntosh  Red,  W.  W.  Pearmain,  Spitzenburg,  Reagan,  Ba- 
nana and  other  leaders  of  above  quality  in  this  sale. 

PEACH— Including  30,000  of  the  fa- 


mous Elberta,  Hottes  strain. 
CHERRY  — Including  5,000  Royal 
Duke  from  Palisade  trees. 

General  list  of  other  stock. 

THE  WINFIELD  NURSERY  CO. 

WINFIELD.  KANSAS 


COUPON 

THE  WINFIELD  NURSERY  COMPANY. 
WINFIELD,  KANSAS. 

Mail  me  free  Progressive  Horticulture  and  special 
cash  offer. 


Name  . . 
Address 


TheRichardson 

Fro&  Prevention  Co. 


Manufacturers  of 


Orchard  andT  ruck 
Garden  Heating 
Devices 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


APPLE  TREES 

Healthy,  vigorous,  well  grown  trees.  We  have  a surplus  of  absolutely 

first-class 

Jonathan,  Gano  and  Rome  Beauty 

apple  trees,  which  are  in  splendid  condition  and  ideal  trees  for  your  new 
orchard.  You  can  buy  these  trees  now  at  very  reasonable  prices  if  you 
will  write  us  immediately.  We  will  send  you  our  price  list  if  you  say  so. 
It  tells  all  about  the  cherries  of  which  we  make  a specialty. 

The  Cumberland  Nurseries,  box  f Winchester,  Tenn. 


Vincennes  Nurseries  ^ Prop. 

Y lllieilliefr  iWaCllCS  Vincennes,  Indiana 

CHERRY  trees,  one  and  two-year,  extra  fancy  stock.  PEACH  trees,  one-year,  all  leading  varieties. 
APPLE  trees,  one-#ear,  extra  fine;  strong  on  Western  Commercial  sorts.  Scions  cut  from  bearing 
orchards.  GENERAL  LINE  OF  OTHER  NURSERY  STOCK.  Send  list  of  your  wants  for  prices. 


teams,  and  part  of  it  was  later  plowed 
and  sown  to  oats. 

The  trimming  had  taken  off  all  of 
the  lower  limbs  and  left  the  most  of 
the  trees  with  long,  bare  limbs,  with 
the  foliage  high  in  the  air,  which 


made  it  difficult  to  handle.  We  start- 
ed with  a double  acting  hand  pump 
with  a three-inch  cylinder,  two  lines 
of  hose,  an  eight  and  a ten-foot  ex- 
tension rod,  and  three  cluster  nozzles, 
the  Solution  being  in  a large  cask  oh  a 
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wagon,  a platform  being  on  top  of 
ihe  cask  for  one  man  with  the  eight- 
foot  rod,  the  other  man  being  on  the 
ground  with  the  ten-foot  rod,  both  be- 
ing connected  with  twenty-five  feet  of 
hose  to  the  pump. 

The  first  spraying  was  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  with  arsenite  of  soda, 
and  was  done  with  the  opening  of  the 
buds,  followed  with  a spray  of  Bor- 
deaux with  arsenate  of  lead,  two 
pounds  to  fifty  gallons  water,  with  a 
quart  of  arsenite  of  soda  after  blos- 
soms fell. 

With  the  pump  it  was  impossible 
to  get  more  than  100  pounds  pressure, 
and  I have  ho  doubt  the  most  of  the 
spraying  was  done  with  not  more  than 
fifty  pounds.  It  was  very  effective  and 
for  the  first  time  in  a number  of  years 
the  orchard  had  a good  crop  of  apples, 
and  although  there  were  a lot  of  poor 
and  wormy  apples,  finer  Baldwins  than 
were  in  this  orchard  would  be  hard  to 
find  and  demonstrated  without  ques- 
tion the  efficacy  of  spraying. 

With  these  definite  results  from  this 
poor  spraying  outfit,  we  last  season 
purchased  a three-horsepower  triplex 
pump ‘outfit  from  a reliable  manufac- 


cover  the  trees  so  much  faster.  I 
would  not  take  any  combination  of 
the  small  cluster  nozzles  as  a gift 
and  use  them. 

As  soon  as  the  spraying  was  out  of 
the  way  we  began  on  the  repair  of  the 
trees.  As  can  be  imagined,  when  the 
trees  were  trimmed  it  was  without 
regard  to  the  future  welfare  of  the 
trees  and  most  of  the  limbs  had  been 
sawed  off  any  way  to  get  them  off, 
leaving  in  most  cases  stubs  from  four 
to  ten  inches  long.  Many  limbs  that 
had  been  broken  or  sawed  off  some 
time  previously  in  the  same  manner 
had  decayed  so  that  the  decay  reached 
down  in  the  heart  of  the  tree;  many 
ot  the  tree  bodies,  having  been  in- 
jured, had  decayed  badly,  leaving  in 
many  cases  only  a mere  shell  of  a 
tree  with  a vigorous  top,  however. 

The  stubs  we  cut  off  close  and 
painted  what  were  sound;  those  that 
were  not,  we  dug  out  t.o  sound  wood 
which  was  allowed  to  dry  out  thor- 
oughly and  then  were  filled  with  ce- 
ment. 

Some  of  the  stubs  which  seemed  to 
be  fairly  solid  when  sawed  off  were 
found  to  be  rotten  at  the  base, 'often 


turer  and  started  in  with  Bordeaux 
and  mixture  of  arsenate  of  lead  with 


leading  to  a cavity  in  the  trunk.  All 
such  were  dug  out  and  cemented. 


arsenite  of  soda  as  before.  The  first 
day’s  work  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  the  power  outfit  was  not  only 
much  more  efficient  in  its  work,  but 
that  we  could  do  ten  times  as  much 
work  with  three  men  as  we  did  the 
previous  season  with  two  men  on  the 
pump,  two  men  spraying,  and  one 
driver,  or  five  men  in  all.  We  carried 
the  pressure  at  about  180  pounds  and 
although  this  was  not  the  apple  year 
for  this  orchard,  we  had  many  more 
good  apples  than  the  year  before,  and 
many  less  cider  apples,  so  that  we 
consider  with  what  commercial  spray- 
ing we  did,  the  rig  was  paid  for  in  this 
one  season.  With  the  power  outfit, 
with  steel  tower,  we  could  reach  the 
highest  trees  and  force  the  spray  thor- 
oughly into  the  calyx  cups  in  a most 
gratifying  manner. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  with 
the  small  nozzles  stopping  up  so  eas- 
ily, I discarded  them  altogether  and 
used  nothing  but  the  large  nozzles, 
using  one  angle  nozzle  on  the  upper 
rod  and  a straight  nozzle  on  the  lower 
one,  and  hereafter  I shall  use  two 
large  nozzles  on  the  upper  rod  for  the 
second  spraying,  as  with  this  high 
power  rig  the  pump  will  handle  all 
the  nozzles  we  desire  and  we  can 


— 

BUY  USE 


ANSBACHER’S 

TRIANGLE  BRAND 

ARSENATE 
OF  LEAD 

Easy  Mixing — Best  Suspen- 
sion— Greatest  Purity 

Quick  Killing 

Write  for  Estimates,  Telling  Us  Quan- 
tity You  Will  Need 
AGENTS 

C.  F.  Mason,  1422  St.  Louis  ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Ebbert  Seed  Co.,  Rocky  Ford,  Colorado. 

North  Fork  Fruit  Growers’  Ass’n,  Paonia,  Coio. 

A.  B.  ANSBACHER  COMPANY,  Chicago 

A.  B.  ANSBACHER  &.  COMPANY,  New  York  City 


THE  PERFECT  PRODUCT 


Fully  Complies  With  the  Federal  Law 

Hemingway’s 

Arsenate  o!  Lead 


The  tree  trunks  which  were  decay- 
ing were  likewise  dug  out  and  ce- 
mented and  in  some  cases  where  the 
cavity  was  of  such  size  as  to  make 
cementing  difficult,  flat  stones  would 
be  laid  in  the  cement  to  support  it  in 
place,  which  gave  some  of  the  trees 
the  appearance  of  growing  around  a 
stone  wall.  While  this  is  not  an  ideal 
way  to  repair  them,  it  was  found  to 
be  effective  and  many  trees  that  some 
experts  would  declare  not  worth  re- 
pairing gave  us  more  first-class  apples 
last  season  than  the  repairs  cost,  sev- 
eral times  over,  and  demonstrated 
that  notwithstanding  the  statements 
to  the  contrary,  a badly  decayed  tree 
may  be  made  to  produce  profitable 
crops  of  fruit. 

We  found  many  cavities  from  stubs, 
that  extended  down  into  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  ending  in  solid  wood,  and 
these  we  tapped  from  the  bottom  by 
boring  a three-quarter  inch  hole  from 
the  outside,  intersecting  the  extreme 
bottom  of  the  cavity,  and  in  many 
holes  we  would  find  as  much  as  a 
quart  of  water.  This  bored  hole  was 
not  stopped  up,  but  left  for  nature  to 
fill  in,  having  been  bored  slanting  up- 
wards, thus  insuring  that  the  bottom 
of  the  cavity  would  be  thoroughly 
dried  out. 

In  cementing  the  large  cavities  we 
did  not  make  the  cement  flush  with 
the  outside  of  the  bark,  but  with  the 
inside,  and  already  we  find  the  new 
wood  beginning  to  extend  out  over 
the  cement  in  a surprising  manner. 

We  have  now  allowed  some  water 
sprouts  to  grow  low  down  on  these 
limbs  and  we  are  gradually  topping 
back  the  trees  and  while  some  people 
advocate  a severe  cmting  back  or  de- 
horning, we  prefer  to  do  it  gradually, 
the  severity  depending  on  whether  we 
are  going  to  get  a crop  of  apples  on 
that  particular  tree  of  not.  If  we  are, 
we  can  handle  it  as  it  is,  and  if  not, 
off  comes  the  top  somewhat,  and  in 
this  way  we  believe  we  will  gradually 
get  our  orchard  in  a good  condition 
without  losing  a crop  of  apples. 

Some  of  the  trees  were  split  or 
cracked  at  the  forks,  and  these  were 
wired  with  strong  wire  loops  placed 
up  about  six  feet  from  the  fork,  with 
pieces  of  board  between  the  wire  and 
the  bark.  This  is  very  effective,  but 
whenever  possible  this  work  should 
be  done  with  bolts  instead. 

There  was  nothing  extraordinary 
about  this  orchard,  it  was  simply  in 
the  same  condition  you  can  see  trees 
in  every  community  and  all  such  trees 
can  be  repaired  and  he  made  to  last 
many  more  years  and  pay  big  money 
on  the  investment  made.  One  will  be 
surprised  at  what  a little  careful  work 


Its  wide  usd  in  all  the  great  fruit  growing  districts 
proves  our  Lead  Arsenate  to  be  exactly  what  the 
orchardist  wants.  Send  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Hemingway’s  London  Purple  Co.,  Ld. 

64-66  Water  Street,  New  York 


AMERICAN  FENCE  NEWS 

Send  for  your  copy  today.  Learn  how 
p 1C  ILIL  fence  can  be  employed  to  increase  earning 
power  of  land.  Write  nearest  address. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &.  WIRE  COMPANY,  CHICAGQ 
New  York  Denvor  San  Franoisco 


of  this  nature  will  do  to  the  appear- 
ance and  well-being  of  trees,  and  I 
firmly  believe  no  similar  amount  of 
work  can  be  expended  on  the  farm 
with  as  good  results  and  satisfaction 
as  a complete  repair  of  the  old  pr- 
chard,  followed  with  thorough  spray- 
ing. G.  A.  WATT. 

Ohio.  •. 


“Henry  Field’s  Princess  "Water- 
melon just  suits  us.  We  can  have  a 
Ivhole  half  melon  apiece.” 


THE  PRINCESS  is  a new  type  of  watermelon  discovered  in  Roumania 
by  Mr.  Knowles,  the  American  Minister,  and  sent  by  him  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Now  first  offered  for  sale. 

It  is  an  “individual  size”  melon,  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter,  just 
right  size  for  one  person.  Round,  dark  green,  very  thin  skin,  flesh  deep 
red  and  good  clear  to  the  outside.  Seeds  very  small.  Ripens  with  the 
earliest.  Vines  small  and  compact  but  very  prolific,  making  a heavy 
yield.  Quality  finest  of  all.  Sweet,  melting  and  delicious.  The  ideal 
melon  for  the  home  garden,  and  will  he  a money  maker  for  market.  Let 
the  boy  have  a few  hills  in  his  own  garden  Pkt.  15c,  2 pkts.  25c,  oz.  50c. 
Postpaid.  Ask  for  our  new  catalogue,  which  we  will  gladly  mail  you  free. 
It  is  well  worth  reading,  and  I want  every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
to  have  it. 

Henry  Field  Seed  Co.,  B?5X  Shenandoah,  la. 


BIB  LABOR  SAVING  MACHINE 

on  FREE  TRIAL  Guaranteed  10  Years 


Send  the  coupon  at  the  bottom  of  this 
advertisement  and  get  full  particulars  of 
my  free  trial  offer. 

I will  send,  freight  prepaid,  without 
trouble  or  red  tape,  the  wonderful  labor- 
saving  Luther  Farm  Special  Tool  Grinder 
— with  12  different  attachments — for  10 
days’  free  trial.  If  you  do  not  want  it 
after  you  have  sharpened  all  your  farm 
tools,  return  it  and  I’ll  pay  the  return 
freight  too. 

I make  this  offer  to  prove  to  you  how 
necessary  my  grinder  is  on  your  farm — 

how  it  makes  all  your  farm  work  easier — 
and  to  show  you  the  marvelous  sharpen- 
ing power  of  Carborundum  wheels  and 
how  they  will  not  draw  temper. 


LutherFarmSpecialTool 

• . 25  Times  Faster  than  Grindstone— 6 

I .nnnor  Times  Faster  than  Emery— Guaranteed 
VjilllUC/1  10  Years— Half  Million  Now  in  Use 

You  can  do  all  your  farm  work  quicker  and  easier  because 
of  sharp  tools,  and  in  sharpening  them  you  can  do  in  a few 
minutes  what  would  take  you  half  an  hour  with  the  grind 
stone  You  can  take  your  rustiest,  dullest,  old  tools  and 
make  them  like  new  in  a minute  or  two.  And  when  you  com 
side,'  how  little  the  Luther  Tool  Grinder  costs— no  more  than 

CARBORUNDUM  KltfSL* 5£5 

Carborundum  is  the  most  wonderful 
the  world  has  ever  known.  It  is  made  of  artificial  diamond 
cry  stars  created  in  the  most  terrific  heat  of  mammoth  elec- 
trical furnaces  at  Niagara  Falls  where  it  gets  a tempei  and 
shamness  tha?  Silts  the  hardest  steel.  No  cooling  with  water 
is  needed  and  there’s  no  danger  of  drawing  temper  fiom 
steel  because  with  the  genuine  Carborundum  no  pressure  is 
necessary  to  sharpen  the  dullest,  tool 

There  is  ONLY  ONE  Carborundum  and  it  is  found  on  the 
Tuther  Grinders — so  beware  of  imitations  with  misleading 

“and  description..  .Get  the  I.uther  Gnnd„  with  the 

10-year  guaranteed,  genuine  Carborundum  wneeis. 

10  Days’  FREE  Trial- 

Send  Coupon  for  Particulars 

Cut  out  coupon  and  get  full  particulars  about  my  10 
days'  free  trial  offer.  There  are  no  strings  to  it— no  obli- 
gations  of  any  kind. 

I will  also  send  McClure’s  Magazine's  interesting  story 
about  the  discovery  of  Carborundum. 

Remember,  you’re  under  no  obligations  when  you  return 
the  eoupon.  It  brings  you  the  details  of  my  straight  forward 
offer,  and  how  you  ean  take  advantage  of  it.  So  don  t 
hesitate— just  clip  out  the  coupon  now— aud  send  it. 

Luther  Grinder  hdfg.  Co. 

C.  J.  LUTHER.  President 

129  Madison  Street  MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 


Twelve  Machines  in.  One 


Get  my  wonderful  grinder  on  your 
farm  and  you  can  sharpen  all  your 
tools  twenty-five  times  faster  than  with 
a grindstone  and  without  danger  of 
drawing  temper  from  steel  or  the  need 
of  cooling  with  water. 

No.  1 Carborundum  Sickle  Wheel 
No.  2 Carborundum  Coarse  Grinder 
No.  3 Carborundum  Fine  Grinder 
No.  4 Carborundum  Saw  Gummer 
No.  5 Carborundum  Scythe  Stone 
No.  6 Carborundum  Oil  Stone 
No.  7 Carborundum  Razor  Hone 
No.  8 Carborundum  Pocket  Hone  in 
Leather  Case 

No.  9 Carborundum  Rust  Remover 

No.  10  Buffing  Wheel 

No.  11  Tool  Rest 

No.  12  Patent  Sickle  Holder. 

Handiest  Tool  on  Farm 
I have  neglected  to  mention  every 
time,  in  writing  you,  what  I think 
about  your  grinder.  I think  more  of 
your  farm  grinder  as  a handy  and 
time-saving  implement  than  anything 
on  my  farm. 

F.  N.  NEAL.  Bristow.  Ia. 

■Freight  Prepaid 


LUTHER  GRINDER  MFG.  CO. 

129  Madison  St.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  full 

details  of  the  10  days’  Free  Trial  Offer 
and  McClure’s  story  of  Carborundum. 
It  is  distinctly  understood  that  this 
request  places  me  under  no  obligation. 


Name 


Address 
State  . . 


Co. 
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Horticultural  Society  Meetings 

New  York  State  Fruit-Gfowers’  As- 
sociation, Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  4,  5 
and  6,  1911. 

Peninsular  Horticultural  Society, 
Dover,  Dela.,  Jan.  10,  11  and  12,  1911. 

Missouri  State  Board  of  Horticul- 
ture, Columbia,  Mo„  Jan.  11,  12  and 
13,  1911. 

Virginia  Horticultural  Society,  Roa- 
noke, Va.,  Jan.  11,  12  and  13,  1911. 

American  Society  of  Florists  and 
Ornamental  Horticulturists,  , Chicago, 
111.,  August,  1911. 

American  Apple  Growers’  Associa- 
tion, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August,  1911. 

Arkansas  Horticultural  Society,  Lit- 
tle Rock,  Ark.,  Jan.  17-19,  1911. 

American  Pomological  Society,  Tam- 
pa, Fla.,  Feb.  10  and  11,  1911. 

West  Virginia  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Charleston,  Jan.  25  and  26. 

Washington  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, Prosser,  Wash.,  Jan.  17-19,  1911. 

South  Dakota  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Pierre,  S.  D„  Jan.  17-19,  1911. 

Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Urbana,  111.,  Jan.  31-Feb.  10,  1911. 

Farmers’  Week,  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  20-25,  1911. 

it  it 

Save  Your  Fruit-Growers. 

Did  you  read  the  index  published  in 
the  December  Fruit-Grower,  contain- 
ing titles  of  articles  published  during 
the  past  year?  Quite  an  array  of  ar- 
ticles, don’t  you  think?  And  then  con- 
sider the  information  these  articles  : 
contained.  Read  the  index  through, 
and  there  will  be  found  a lot  of  ar- 
ticles to  which  you  would  like  to  refer. 
Perhaps  you  have  the  copies  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  containing  the  articles 
you  want;  perhaps  you  have  not. 

There  is  only  one  wise  thing  to  do: 
To  carefully  preserve  every  copy  of 
The  Fruit-Grower,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  we  will  publish  an  index  for 
the  entire  twelve  issues.  You  will  find 
this  is  a mighty  good  plan,  and  will 
save  you  a lot  of  trouble.  If  your 
neighbor  wants  to  borrow  your  Fruit- 
Grower,  tell  him  kindly,  but  firmly, 
that  you  want  to  keep  every  number. 
Then  ask  him  to  subscribe.  By  so  do- 
ing you  will  help  yourself,  you  will 
help  your  neighbor,  and  you  will  help 
us.  Do  this,  if  you  please. 

$5.00  Free 

We  want  you  to  read  the  advertise- 
ments. Advertising  is  one  of  the  great- 
est influences  bringing  about  the  bet- 
terment of  farm  life.  There  are  many 
things  advertised  in  this  Issue  that 
you  will  be  very  glad  to  learn  about. 
Advertisements  do  several  things: 
They  save  you  money;  they  bring  to 
your  knowledge  things  you  need,  but 
did  not  know  about;  and  they  enable 
you  to  buy  anything  you  want  from 
any  city  you  want- — they  bring  the 
merchandise  world  to  your  table  at 
home. 

To  encourage  you  to  read  the  ads, 
we  will  give  5.00  to  the  person  who 


| writes  the  best  letter  of  criticism  on 
the  ads  in  this  issue — January,  1911. 
Read  (hem  over,  tell  plainly  why  they 
interest  you,  or  why  they  don’t;  tell 
where  you  think  they  could  be  made 
more  interesting  and  be  sure  and  tell 
which  you  think  is  the  best  ad  in  this 
issue,  mentioning  date  of  this  issue. 

Answer  (he  ads  that  interest  you 
and  mention  to  us  those  you  have  an- 
swered because  they  interested  you. 
Contest  on  this  issue  closes  February 
15th,  1911.  Send  in  your  letter,  and 
you  may  win  the  $5.00. 

Spraying  Terms  Defined. 

Persons  who  are  not  familiar  with 
spraying  matters  sometimes  become 
confused  by  some  of  the  terms  used 
in  articles  on  spraying.  In  this  issue 
lime-sulphur  is  spoken  of  as  having 
been  made  up  according  to  the  “18 — 
18 — 50”  formula.  This  means  that  18 
pounds  of  lime,  18  pounds  of  sulphur 
are  combined  and  diluted  to  50  gallons. 
In  another  place  commercial  lime-sul- 
phur is  spoken  of  as  being  used  at  the 
rate  of  “1  to  30.”  In  this  case  1 gal- 
lon of  the  commercial  liquid  is  diluted 
with  water  to  30  gallons. 

Bordeaux  mixture  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  having  been  made  up  ac- 
cording to  the  “4 — 4 — 50”  formula.  This 
means  4 pounds  of  copper  sulphate  is 
combined  with  4 pounds  of  lime  in  50 
gallons  of  water.  Likewise  the  4 — 6 — 
50  formula  calls  for  4 pounds  copper 
sulphate,  6 pounds  lime  and  50  gallons 
of  water. 

Copper  sulphate  is  known  also  as 
blue  vitriol  and  bluestone,  and  is  the 
essential  fungicidal  agent,  and  forma’ 
the  basis  of  what  are  known  as  “cop- 
per sprays.” 

“Arsenical  sprays”  or  “arsenates” 
are  those  compounds  of  arsenic  which 
are  used  as  insecticides,  or  insect  poi- 
sons. 

The  most  common  materials  for 
these  arsenical  sprays  are  Paris  green, 
London  purple  and  lead  arsenate. 

Fungicides  are  those  sprays  used  to 
kill  or  prevent  the  growth  of  fungus 
pests  that  attack  plants. 

At  the  various  apple  shows  which 
have  been  held  in  several  parts  of  the 
country  this  fall  a great  many  people 
have  been  surprised  at  the  placing  of 
the  awards  for  prize  winners.  As  a 
rule  these  prizes  have  not  gone  to  the 
largest  specimens  in  the  display,  but 
to  those  which  were  normal  for  the 
variety.  Over-grown  specimens  of  any 
produce,  whether  fruits  or  vegetables, 
are  simply  monstrosities,  and  do  not 
deserve  high  rank  among  others  of  the 
same  variety  which  are  normal  in 
size,  and  far  better  in  keeping  quality. 
Over-grown  fruits  or  vegetables  are 
lacking  in  keeping  quality,  and  are  of 
poor  texture. 

Now  is  the  time  to  do  missionary 
work  for  The  Fruit-Grower.  Ask  your 
neighbor  to  subscribe. 


Buy  Land  on  the  Burlington 

in  the 


Big  Horn  Basin,  Wyoming 

The  census  figures  tell  the  story.  Population  now 
more  than  15,000  people  against  4,000  at  last  census. 
No  Qtiier  part  of  Wyoming  has  grown  so  fast,  and 
this  gain  practically  in  the  last  five  years. 

Make  Money  on  Land 

Five  years  ago  these  lands  were  selling  at  from  $15.00 
to  $20.00  per  acre.  1 he  same  lands  with  improve- 
ments are  now  selling  as  high  as  $60.00  to  $80.00. 
You  can  homestead  just  as  good  lands  today,  just  as 
close  to  the  railroad,  or  buy  just  as  good  raw  lands  at 
$45,00  to  $50.00  and  make  as  much  money  as  those 
who  invested  then. 


GET  IN  ON  THE  GROUND  FLOOR  before  the 
completion  of  the  new  line,  where  you  can  locate  a 
good  alfalfa  farm  close  to  new  growing  towns  that 
will  help  to  make  your  land  valuable.  Here  is  a great 
combination  of  natural  resources  and  rich  farm  land, 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  irrigation,  tnat 
you  cannot  afford  to  overlook. 

UP-TO-DATE  LITERATURE  FREE,  Write 
today  for  our  literature  with  maps,  telling  all 
about  these  lands,  homeseekers’  rates,  per- 
sonally conducted  excursions,  and  other 
valuable  information. 


D.  Clem  Deaver,  Gen’l  Agt. 
LANDSEEKERS’  INFOR 
MATION  BUREAU 
1004  Farnam  St. 

Omaha,  Neb.  / jS' 


When  writing  to  advertisers  always  mention  The 
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Fruit-Grower 


it#  | j f • V j for  large  orchard  cultivation  and  general  farm  work. 

I Me  I Will  nflSftlltIG  1 Built  in  western  New  York  Fruit  Belt  and  will 

VWJVIIUV  A1UVIV1  work  anywhere.  If  interested,  write  for  Bulletin  102. 

GASPORT  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Niagara  County,  GASPORT,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower 


v'L&stf  ^ Fruit  growing  pays  in  the  East  just  as  much  as  in  the  West — when  done  right.  Each  year 
there  is  increased  demand  for  good  fruit  in  the  markets  of  the  whole  world.  Those  who' 
' • .•  have  fruit  of  thfe  highest  grades  find  buyers  so  eager  to  get  it  that  they  even  come  to  the 

orchard  for  it.  Already  demand  far  exceeds  the  supply.  Prices  get  higher  all  the  time.  Consum- 
ers complain  of  this,  but  men  of  foresight  who  planted  trees  long  enough  ago  for  them  to  be 
bearing  now,  and  who  have  cared  for  them  properly,  are  making  more  money  from  their  orchards 
^than  from  many  times  as  much  land  devoted  to  other  crops.  To  earn  and  clear  a dollar  requires  less 
time  and  outlay  in  growing  fruit  than  in  almost  any  other  industry,  and  less  than  in  any  other  kind  ofj 
farming.  High  cost  of  living  can  be  made  to  mean  a new  era  to  fruit-growers.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  in  New  England,  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  other  Eastern  States  should  be  planted 
. to  fruit  this  year.  Our  bearing  orchards  are  among  the  largest  of  the  country,  and  we  have  put  into  a 

hook  the  gist  of  what  we  have  learned  in  our  twenty  years  of  successful  fruit  growing  in  the  East 

I Will  Send  to  Every  Eastern  Farmer  a Book  That  Will 


Help  Him  Grow  Fruit  as  Well  as  Western  Orchardists. 


This  brand  new  book  tells  why  fruit  commands 
its  present  high  prices  and  its  ready  market, 
and  how  you  can  grow  fruit.  From  cover  to 
cover  it  is  filled  with  up-to-the-minute  facts 
about  fruit  growing  and  fruit  marketing. 

Its  pictures  tell  stories  of  success  with 
fruit.  The  descriptions  are  new  and 
original.  They  give  just  the  informa- 
tion you  need  to  select  the  right 
kinds  of  fruit,  and  the  right  va- 
rieties, for  the  biggest  success  to 
be  had  under  your  soil  and  cli- 
matic conditions.  Not  the  big 
gest  book  on  the  subject, 
but  I believe  it  to 
be  the  best  one  /Name 
yet,  In  boiled 
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down  facts. 


^Address 


Perfect  specimens  of  Ray  Peaches,  Yellow  Transparent  Apples, 
Bartlett  Pears  and  Klondike  Strawberries  are  shown  on  the 
covers  in  full  colors.  The  work  of  preparing  the  book, 
the  fine  paper,  the  cuts  made  from  photographs — -all 
have  cost  us  a lot  of  money.  I want  every  farmer 
east  of  Indiana  to  have  a copy,  so  we  have 
arranged  to  send  it  FREE  to  any  one  who 
~ . , v returns  the  coupon  herewith.  Address  JtL, 

Harn?s°on4019nVCr0uPit  Book\  me  personally-I  want  to  help  you  # o’ 
if  mailed  before  February  15th.\^  make  money,  become  independ-  o o a a 
Write  very  plainly.  ent  and  get  happiness  grow- 

ing  fruit.  * 

Orlando  Harrison, 

Private  Desk  23 
Harrison's  Nurseries 
Berlin,  Maryland 
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A -MPT  .TNG  APPLE  CROPS 


How  a Virginia  Grower  Profitably 
Handled  a Big  Yield  in  1910 


In  June,  1909,  the  editor  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  visited  Rose  Cliff  Or- 
chards, owned  by  James  Craig,  at 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  and  at  that  time  we 
predicted  that  in  a short  time  this  or- 
chard would  have  a good  repoit  to 
make,  iae  big  crop  came  in  1910,  and 
this  article  is  a report  of  the  crop  and 
how  it  was  produced.  The  orchard 


1 to  9;  the  second  spraying  was  done 
as  the  bloom  dropped,  on  April  26th, 
with  lime-sulphur  and  arsenate  of 
lead;  the  third  spraying  ten  days 
later,  on  May  5th,  with  same  solution; 
fourth  spray  on  July  1st,  same  solu- 
tion, and  the  fifth  and  last  spray  on 
August  1st,  with  lime-sulphur  and  Bor- 
deaux combined  in  proportions  of  one- 


was  harrowed  by  the  Acme  every 
week  from  May  to  August  first.  No 
fertilizer  was  applied  this  year;  the 
young  trees  had  cowpeas  turned  under 
in  1909.  The  total  cost  to  cultivate 
this  orchard  in  1910  as  above  describ- 
ed was  $6.75  per  acre.  Every  tree  is 
hand  worked  clean  in  November,  all 
leaves  are  raked  out  to  the  center  of 
the  tree  row  and  there  left  to  decay 
for  turning  under,  the  ground  under 
every  tree  being  kept  clean  and  culti- 
vated with  hoes. 

Pruning  on  these  3,550  trees  is  done 
during  the  winter  and  spring  and  up 
to  July  1st  every  year,  and  consists  of 
thinning  out  crowded  wood.  This  an- 


USED  BY  THE  FARMERS  OF  TWO 
HEMISPHERES. 


“Whatever’s  worth  doing,  is  worth  doing 
well,”  evidently  is  the  policy  of  our  good 
friends  The  Johnston  Harvester  Co.  this 
policy  is  carried  out  in  the  making  of  their 
widely-known  quality  farm  machinery,  which 
' enjoys  the  implicit 


confidence  of  tha 
farmers  of  bo  t.h 
hemispheres,  also  in 
building  the  Johns- 
ton catalog  for  1911. 

The  cover-page  of 
catalog  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  seen 
this  season — a strik- 
ing country  scene  in 
a tasteful  combina- 
tion of  colors;  the 
same  good  taste  and 
knowledge  of  the  es- 
sentials of  catalog- 


making are  shown  in  the  inner  pages, 
where  tools  and  parts  are  reproduced  from 
photographs.  The  book  is  replete  with  in- 
teresting facts  about  farm  machine  history 
—a  valuable  addition  to  any  farm  library. 

The  catalog  illustrates  and  describes 
Johnston  Grain  Binders,  Reapers,  Rakes, 
Manure  Spreaders  Spring  and  Spike 
Tooth  Harrows,  Side-Delivery  Rakes,  Land 
Rollers,  Corn  Binders,  Mowers  Tedders. 
Hay  Loaders,  Disc  Harrows  and  Orchard 
Harrows.  , . , . 

Readers  of  this  paper  who  are  interest- 
ed in  strictly  first-class  farm  machinery, 
should  write  Johnston  Harvester  Co.,  Box 
120R,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  for  this  catalog  or 
for  booklets  pertaining  to  the  individual 
machines  of  interest. — Adv.  


ROSE  CLIFF  CIDER  PLANT  AND  APPLE  PACKING  HOUSE  NEAR  WAYNESBORO,  VIRGINIA 


produced  27,000  bushels  of  fancy  ap- 
ples, which  sold  at  high  prices. 

This  orchard  contains  eighty-five 
acres,  with  a total  of  3,350  apple  trees 
of  the  following  varieties  and  ages: 
Fourteen  hundred  Stayman  Winesap, 
seven  years  old;  250  Lowry,  six  years 
old;  400  York  Imperials,  nine  years; 
1,000  York  Imperials,  twenty-four 
years  old;  200  Winesap,  seven  to 
twenty-four  years  old,  and  fifty  Yellow 
Newtown  Pippins  and  fifty  Ben  Da- 
vis, twenty-four  years  old.  These 
trees  are  planted  thirty  by  thirty  and 
forty  by  forty  feet  apart  in  the  rows, 
and  some  of  the  twenty-four-year  trees 
are  forty  feet  in  diameter  and  twenty- 
four  feet  high.  There  are  also  ten 
acres  of  Gandy  strawberries. 

The  first  spraying  in  this  orchard 
in  1910  was  the  dormant  spray  in 
March,  with  commercial  lime-sulphur, 


half  gallon  commercial  lime-sulphur,  | 
two  pounds  bluestone,  three  pounds  of 
lime  and  two  pounds  of  arsenate  of 
lead. 

The  foliage  was  heavy  all  through 
this  orchard  this  year  on  trees  of  all 
ages,  and  the  leaves  held  until  way  on 
after  frost.  Photographs  made  in 
this  orchard  after  October  29th  show 
trees  with  perfect  foliage.  This  or- 
chard was  sprayed  with  two  gasoline 
engine-driven  power  sprayers;  the 
total  cost  per  acre  for  the  five  spray 
applications  as  outlined  above  was  ap- 
proximately $15  per  acre,  or  3/J4  cents 
per  tree. 

The  cultivation  consisted  of  disc- 
plowing  the  entire  orchard  during  the 
winter  months.  During  the  spring  the 
orchard  was  disc-harrowed  once,  fol- 
lowed by  Acme  harrow  behind  the 
disc;  after  that  the  entire  orchard 


nual  pruning  costs  approximately  $4 
per  acre,  including  all  tools,  labor  and 
white  lead  necessary  to  paint  and  seal 
all  cuts. 

The  orchard  pests  in  the  Waynes- 
boro section  are  codling  moth,  green 
aphis,  curculio  and  bull  rats  that  oc- 
casionally  eat  the  roots  of  the  trees. 

The  first  apples  picked  were  the 
l.owrys  on  September  12th.  All  of  this 
fruit  was  tissue-paper  wrapped,  pack- 
ed in  standard  boxes  and  sent  to  cold 
storage  in  Richmond,  at  5%-cent 
freight  rate  per  box.  These  Lowrys 
have  all  been  sold  during  October  and 
November  at  $5  per  bushel  box.  1 ne 
Lowry  is  grown  only  in  Virginia,  and 
the  demand  for  this  sweet,  red  winter 
apple  far  exceeds  the  supply.  Mr. 
Craig  has  recently  planted  some  2,000 
Lowrys. 

The  fancy  Stayman  Winesaps  were 


PICKING  APPLES  IN  THE  WAYNESBORO  (VA.)  DISTRICT 


For  Low  Prices  on 


Cherry,  Pear, 
Apple,  Peach 

European  Plum 


-GOOD  SUPPLY  OF- 
GRAPE  VINES 


GOOSEBERRY  CURRANTS 
Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees 


SEEDLINGS 


We  have  a large  stock  of 
MAPLE,  HONEY  LOCUST,  OSAGE 
AND  ELM 

Write  for  Prices.  Address 


YOUNGERS  & CO. 

GENEVA,  NEBRASKA 


-800  VARIETIES- 


of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Shrubs.  Vines,  Ever- 
greens. Perennials,  etc.,  described  m our  100-page 
Catalogue  and  price  Bst.  Send  for  one.  A-d^]T*sANY 
H I WEBER  & SONS  NURSERY  COMPANY 
Box  I,  Nursery,  Missouri 


Strawberry  Plants 


-FOR  SALE- 


If  you  are  interested  in  small  fruits,  send  me 
your  address.  I'll  try  to  make  it  a little  more  In- 
teresting. My  address  is 

T.  H.  Smallwood,  R.  I,  Fort  Scott,  Kansas 


We  have  Stopred  Blowing 


Our  Own  Horn  MUSIC  of  Others 


Listen  to  the  First  Selec- 
tion. Watch  or  send  for  ( 
the  next. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College 
Department  ol  Horticulture 
E.  Lansing.  Mich.,  Nov.  2.’10. 
i Dear  Sir:  _ .. 

The  Kansas  Pruning  Knife 
which  you  sent  to  the  Horti- 


TVV  \V  II 1UI1  JUU  OOIIV  — - - 

cultural  Department  in  1908  has  been 
used  with  very  good  success.  It  is  the 
best  long- handled  pruning  knife  that 
I ever  saw  placed  upon  the  market  and 
should  have  a place  wherever  such  a 
knife  is  needed.  The  workmanship  and 
quality  is  seemingly  of  the  best. 

We  send  ours  hack,  also  the  one  used 
by  the  Forestry  Department,  so  that 
you  may  attach  the  improvement  for 
cutting  off  small  swinging  branches. 

We  would  like  to  know  what  you 
would  charge  for  a Happy  Thought 
Pruning  Knife,  as  the  two  would  make 
a set  which  will  do  a large  proportion 
of  the  pruning  on  small  trees.  Very 
truly  yours.  O.  I.  GREGG,  Instructor. 
To  INTERNATIONAL  TOOL  CO. 
Porter  & 4th  Sts.,  Detroit.  Mich, 


The  FRUIT-GROWER’S  FRIEND 


8 ft  handle,  SI. 60;  12  ft.  handle,  $1.85;  without  han- 
dle,'$1.35.  Prepaid.  Write  for  circular.  Agents  wanted. 
Depti  C.  The  Ideal  Pruning  Saw  Co..  Webster.  N.  T. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

„ iwt  nn  f/v 


Trained  Salesmen  earn  from  $1,200.00  to 
^10  000.00  a year,  and  expenses.  Hundreds  or 
good  positions  now  open.  No  experience  needed 
to  get  one  of  them.  We  will  assist  yon  to ^secure 
a position  where  you  can  get  p™?nb5a' 
ence  as  a Salesman  and  earn  $1U0  a month  or 
more  while  you  are  learning.  Wnteto-da^  tor 
our  free  book  A Knight  of  the  C rmp, 
of  good  openings,  and  testimonials  from  hun- 
dreds of  men  recently  placed  in  good  positions. 
Address  nearest  office.  Dept.  174 
National  Salesmen’s  Training  Association 

^hicag^^le^^rl^Cansas|City^eaUl^^ieM^rleaDS^ 


STRAW-^ilERRl 

V I 1 1M  S?  prices  Mways  RI 


I Plants.  Best  varieties 

VII  in  ® * Prices  always  right.  — ’ — - - _.Rf 

SEED  Corn,  Potatoes  and  aU  other  seeds.  Eata  gu 

,'IIRD  SEED  < OAIPAM , Dept.  AS,  Kovcnm, 


Principles  of  Fruit  Growing  bmi^  Th® 

™L5VC°l^s*PahfndThe  ‘FrufL Grower,0^ s't.3  Joseph,  'm#* 
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picked  in  September  and  box-packed 
for  export  trade,  and  these  apples 
have  been  sold  in  London  at  from 
$2.50  to  $3.00  per  box. 

The  first  picking  of  the  York  Im- 
perials was  on  September  5th;  they 
were  packed  in  barrels  for  export  and 
the  ledger  today  shows  that  they  were 
sold  in  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  mar- 
kets at  from  $G  to  $8  per  barrel  of 
three  bushels  each. 

The  second  picking  of  York  Imperi- 
als was  also  for  the  export  trade  and 
sold  in  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow 
at  from  $4.87  to  $7  per  barrel;  these 
were  the  highest  prices  received  for 
any  American  apples  in  these  markets 
up  to  and  including  the  time  of  these 
sales. 

The  third  picking  of  York  Imperials 
were  box  and  barrel  packed  and  stored 
in  cold  storage  in  New  York  and  other 
large  cities;  New  York  City  being  only 
ten  hours  distant  by  rail  from  Waynes- 
boro, the  freight  rate  to  New  York  be- 
ing 8 14  cents  per  bushel  box. 

The  Winesaps,  Pippins  and  Ben  Da- 
vis were  picked  in  the  latter  part  of 
October,  box  and  barrel  packed  and 
placed  in  cold  storage  for  the  Christ- 
mas and  spring  trade. 

The  grower’s  records  of  the  packing 
of  the  apples  from  this  orchard  this 
year  shows  that  a block  of  200  York 
Imperial  trees  on  five  acres  yielded 
1,600  barrels  or  4,800  bushels  of  extra 
fancy  apples  that  sold  as  above  report- 
ed and  netted  the  grower  $4.40  per 
barrel,  free  on  board  cars  at  Waynes- 
boro. 

One  illustration  shows  Mr.  Craig’s 
packing  house,  a modern  insulated  ce- 
ment building,  in  which  these  apples 
were  box  packed  by  four  expert  pack- 
ers from  Oregon;  a standard  box  was 
used  and  western  standard  grading 
and  brands,  each  apple  was  wrapped 
in  tissue  paper,  and  packed  in  regular 
tier  pack.  Barrel  packing  was  done 
in  the  orchards.  Nothing  but  the  best 
of  cooperage  stock  was  used,  with 
pure  white  staves  of  poplar,  best  elm 
hoops  and  white  headings;  the  barrels 
were  faced  with  lace  paper  and  corru- 
gated paper  heads  placed  on  the  tail 
of  every  barrel,  the  Rose  Cliff  Or- 
chards brand  was  stenciled  on  head  of 
barrel  and  in  the  center  of  every  bar- 
rel was  placed  a packer’s  ticket,  with 

I packer’s  name  and  number  and  con- 
taining a guarantee  of  the  pack.  From 
this  source  Mr.  Craig  has  received 
hundreds  of  complimentary  letters 
from  pleased  consumers  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  England  and 
Scotland.  Mr.  Craig  guarantees  every 
barrel  and  box  packed  in  his  orchards 
to  be  the  same  from  top  to  bottom. 
The  illustration  of  the  packing  house 
also  shows  Mr.  Craig’s  vinegar  and 
cider  plant. 

The  picking  was  done  by  local  la- 
bor, working  ten  hours  and  receiving 
from  $1  to  $1.75  per  day.  Ladders  and 
swing  handle  baskets  were  used,  and 
no  apples  that  were  packed  were  al- 
lowed to  touch  the  ground.  Sorting 
tables  especially  designed  by  Mr.  Craig 
were  used,  which  materially  facilitate 
the  grading  and  packing.  All  of  the 
apples  were  hauled  to  the  railroad 
cars  on  spring  wagons  with  special 
frames.  Every  detail  connected  with 
the  picking  and  packing  and  hauling 
worked  with  such  perfect  system  that 
fruit  was  picked,  packed  and  loaded 
into  the  cars  within  ninety  minutes 
after  being  taken  from  the  tree. 

The  culls  and  dropped  apples  were 
immediately  hauled  from  the  trees  to 
Mr.  Craig’s  cider  plant,  located  in  the 
| orchard,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

| As  the  packers’  tables  are  advanced 
> through  the  orchard  every  apple  is  re- 
| n‘oved  from  the  trees  and  the  ground, 

! even  the  decayed  ones,  and  the  ground 
under  every  tree  is  left  perfectly  clean. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Craig  installed 
modern  machinery  for  tne  making  of 
vinegar  and  cider  in  order  to  utilize 
his  cull  apples  and  owing  to  his  thor- 
ough business  methods  and  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  true  intent  of  the  pure 
food  laws,  the  demand  for  his  cider 
has  steadily  increased  so  that  last  year 


How  to  Save  Half  on 
Your  Tire  Cost 

Here  are  tires  which,  until  lately,  cost  20%  more  than  the  ordinary. 
All  because  they  can’t  rim-cut,  and  because  they  are  oversize.  Now 
these  same  tires,  which  save  half  on  one’s  tire  bills,  cost  no  extra  price. 


We  have  sold  half  a mil- 
lion Goodyear  No -Rim -Cut 
tires  at  20  per  cent  more  than 
the  price  of  other  standard 
tires.  Last  year  our  tire  sales 
trebled — jumped  to  $8,500,000. 

All  because  the  tires  can’t 
rim-cut,  and  because  Good- 
year tires  are  10  per  cent 
oversize. 

Now  these  same  tires — No- 
Rim-Cut  tires  — tires  10  per 
cent  oversize  — cost  no  extra 
price.  Our  multiplied  output 
has  cut  the  cost  of  production. 
All  motor  car  owners  should 
insist  on  them  now. 


We  have  run  them  flat  in  a hundred 
tests — as  far  as  20  miles.  Yet  there 
has  never  been  a single  instance  of 
rim-cutting. 


The  Cause  of  Rim-Cutting 


The  above  picture  shows  how  an 
ordinary  tire — a clincher  tire  — fits 
this  same  standard  rim.  The  remov- 
able rim  flanges  must  be  turned  to 
face  inward — to  grasp  hold  of  the 
hooks  in  the  tire.  That  is  how  the 
tires  are  held  on. 

Note  how  that  thin  edge  of  the  rim 
flange  digs  into  the  tire.  That  is  what 
causes  rim-cutting.  That  is  how  tires 
are  wrecked  beyond  repair  if  you  run 
them  flat, even  forafewhundred feet. 

That  rim-cutting  ruins  more  auto- 


mobile tires  than  any  other  single 
cause. 

How  We  Avoid  It 

The  difference  is  simply  this:  In  the 
GoodyearNo-Rim-Cut  tires  there  are 
63  braided  piano  wires  run  through 
the  base  on  each  side.  That  makes 
the  base  unstretchable.  The  tire 
can’t  creep  on  the  rim,  and  nothing 
can  possibly  force  it  over  the  rim. 

When  these  tires  are  inflated  the 
braided  wires  contract.  They  are 
then  held  to  the  rim  by  a pressure 
of  134  pounds  to  the  inch. 

That  is  why  Goodyear  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires  don’t  need  to  be  hooked  to 
the  rim.  The  rim  flanges  can  be 
turned  to  hook  outward,  and  you 
can’t  rim-cut  the  tire. 

Other  makers,  to  meet  our  compe- 
tition, run  a single  wire  through  the 
base.  Or  they  use  a hard  rubber  base. 
Butneitherplanwill  do.  The  braided 
wires,  which  contract  under  air  pres- 
sure, are  absolutely  essential  to  a 
safe  hookless  tire.  And  we  control 
that  feature. 


Goodyear  Tires  10  °/o  Oversize 


The  63  Braided  Wires 

No  Rim-Cutting 

The  picture  shows  how  a 
Goodyear  No -Rim-Cut  tire 
fits  any  standard  rim  for  quick- 
detachable  tires.  Also  de- 
mountable rims. 

Note  that  the  rim  flanges — which 
are  removable — are  turned  to  hook 
outward  with  No-Rim-Cut 
tires.  There  are  no  hooks 
on  the  tire  base  to  hook 
into  this  flange,  as  there  are 
on  other  tires. 

The  rounded  flange  comes 
next  to  the  tire  casing,  and 
rim-cutting  is  made  impos- 
sible. Half  a million  of 
these  tires  have  been  used. 


Here  is  another  feature  which, 
with  the  average  car,  saves  25%  on 
the  tire  bills. 

The  Goodyear — while  it  fits  the 
rim — gives  you  10%  moretire  foryour 
money.  That  means  10%  more  carry- 
ing capacity.  It  means,  with  average 
conditions,  25%  more  mileage pertire. 

The  reason  is  this: 

Motor  car  makers,  inadoptingtire 
sizes,  figure  on  the  weight  of  the  car 
as  they  sell  it  and  the  weight  of  the 
passsengers  at  150  pounds  each. 

They  supply  the  tire  size  to  support 


that  load,  but  they  rarely  leave  any 
margin.  They  cannot  afford  to  at 
the  present  prices  for  cars. 

You  may  add  a top,  a glass  front,  gas 
lamps,  gas  tank,  an  extra  tire.  etc.  And 
passengers  may  over-weigh.  With  nine 
cars  in  ten  the  expected  load  is  exceed- 
ed. The  result  is  a blow-out— often  while 
the  tire  is  new.  Overloading,  with  the 
average  car,  adds  25%  to  the  tire  cost. 

We  Save  that  25% 

When  you  specify  Goodyear  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires  you  get  10%  oversize  without 
extra  cost.  That  prevents  overloading. 
It  adds,  on  the  average,  one- 
fourth  to  the  tire  mileage. 

We  give  you  this  extra  size 
without  extra  cost  to  protect  our 

R reputation.  When  tires  are 
wrecked  by  overloading,  one 
naturally  blames  the  tire  maker. 
We  wish  to  avoid  that  blame. 

There  are  many  other  things  you 
gain  when  you  specify  Goodyear 
No-Rim-Cut  tires.  They  are  all  told 
in  our  book,  “How  to  Select  an  Auto- 
mobile Tire.”  Ask  us  to  send  it  to  you. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  & Rubber  Co.,  53rd  St.,  Akron,  O. 


WE  MAKE  ALL  KINDS  OF  RUBBER  TIRES 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  All  the  Principal  Cities 
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MACHINES 


The  name  JOHNSTON  still  stands  for 
all  that  is  best  in  farm  machinery. 

JOHNSTON  machines  represent  the  most 
advanced  development  along  truly  practical 
lines.  There’s  nothing  experimental,  impractical  or  “ freakish1 
about  them — no  “weak  spots”  to  cause  trouble. 

They  are  quality  machines,  made  by  skilled  men  from  best  materials, 
with  oorrect  attention  to  every  detail.  JOHNSTON  machines  cost 
more  to  manufacture  on  account  of  the  extra  effort — yet  cost  the  farmer 
no  more.  We  have  always  given  especial  attention  to  the  matters  of 
simplicity,  strength  and  durability — that’s*  why  the  farmer  gets  more’ 
years  of  good  reliable  results  from  JOHNSTON  Machinery. 

JOHNSTON  machines  have  won  and  retained  the  confidence  of  farmers 
on  two  hemispheres  for  over  half  a century. 

The  JOHNSTON  Line  for  1911 

Grain  Binders  Rakes 

Reapers  Mowers 

Spring  and  _ , , 

Spike  Tooth  Harrows  Tedders 

Side-Delivery  Rakes  Corn  Binders 

Write  to-day  for  JOHNSTON  1911  Catalog — it’s  free,  and  full  of 
valuable  information.  Or,  advise  what  tools  you  are  interested 
in,  and  we  will  send  booklets. 

No  Connection  With  The  Trust. 

M.  THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO 

Box 120-L 

BATAVIA.  N.  Y.  * % 
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Manure  Spreaders 
Hay  Loaders 
Disc  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows 
Land  Rollers 


WE  SHOW  ONLY  A 
FEW  OF 
OUR  LEADERS 
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Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 
Arsenate  of  Leetd  $>* 


Every  other  manufacturer  of  Sprays  claims  to  have  something  “As  Good 
As  Rex ” or  “The  Same  Thing  As  Rex ’’ 


Do  You  Need  Any  Other  Evidence  to  prove  that 
“Rex  Sprays”  are  “the  accepted  standard  of  merit?” 

Spray,  or  Quit  your  fruit  trees.  You  will  do  one  of 
the  two.  Which  will  YOU  do? 

No  Results  from  spraying  is  expensive,  and  yet  this 
year  hundreds  of  growers  throughout  the  United 
States  report  that  as  a result  of  using  “imitations  of 


Rex”  they  got  no  results  at  all  and  will  hereafter 
“Stick  To  Rex  Sprays.” 

Make  No  Mistake.  Every  State  Experiment  Station 
and  the  United  States  Department  of  Horticulture 
accept  “Rex”  as  the  “standard  of  merit.” 

Spray  Pumps.  Highest  Pressure  Power  Sprayers^ 
also  Hand  power  Spray  Pumps.  Write  for  prices. 


FREE  TO  FRUIT-GROWERS  ONLY 

If  you  are  a fruit-grower,  write  for  our  FREE  “REX  SPRAY  BULLETIN.  Tell  us  how  many  acres  of 
trees  you  have,  whether  you  want  Sprays  or  Spray  Pumps,  and  the  information  we  send 
you,  if  followed,  will  vastly  increase  net  earnings  of  your  orchard. 


Have  You  Seen  the  State  Experiment  Station  bulle- 
tins issued  showing  Rex  Sprays  to  be  20  to  60  per  cent 
stronger  and  better  than  the  Just  as  Good  imitations? 


DON’T  DELAY  ORDERING  REX  SPRAYS— 

if  you  want  any.  REX  SPRAYS  AND  PUMPS 
are  recommended  by  The  Fruit-Grower. 


BRANCH  FACTORIES 


The  Rex  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
California  Rex  Spray  Co.,  Benicia,  Cal. 
Toledo  Rex  Spray  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Yakima  Rex  Spray  Co.,  No.  Yakima,  Wash. 
Wenatchee  Rex  Spray  Co.,  Wenatchee,  Wash. 
Payette  Rex  Spray  Co.,  Payette,  Idaho. 


THE  REX  COMPANY,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


he  distributed  200,000  gallons  of  pure 
apple  cider  and  his  plant  now  con- 
sumes the  cull  apples  from  all  of  the 
nearby  orchards. 

A trip  through  this  cider  plant  will 
show  the  wonderful  development  of 
this  business  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
apple-growing  business,  and  one  can 
see  the  “Rose  Cliff”  brand  of  cham- 
pagne cider  being  made  from  sound, 
ripe  apples,  in  spotlessly  clean  sur- 


American Pomological  Society. 

For  its  meeting  this  year  the  Amer- 
ican Pomological  Society  has  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  Florida  Horticul- 
tural Society  and  the  Tampa  Board  of 
Trade  to  hold  their  thirty-second  meet- 
ing in  the  city  of  Tampa,  Florida,  on 
February,  10  and  11,  1911. 

Prominent  among  the  subjects  to  be 
discussed  are  fruit  storage  and  trans- 
portation problems  by  experts  of  the 


the  winners  of  the  prizes  in  the  Giant 
Radish  contest.  As  was  announced  in 
the  October  issue,  these  prizes  are  $10 
cash  for  the  largest  radish,  $5  for  the 
second  largest  and  $3  for  the  third 
largest. 

This  contest  has  been  very  interest- 
ing to  many  of  our  subscribers,  and 
many  letters  have  reached  this  office 
from  persons  who  secured  seed  of  this 
delicious  vegetable  through  The  Fruit- 


Onion  Sets 

Surplus 
Offer 

I have  too 
many  onion 
sets  for  this 
time  of  the 

year,  so  will  

give  The  Fruit-Grower  readers  the 
advantage  of  it,  by  cutting  prices 
on  them. 

Yellow  Sets $2.00  per  bushel 

Red  Sets 2.00  per  bushel 

White  Sets 2.25  per  bushel 

These  are  bottom  sets,  sound,  dry  and  the  right 
size,  one-halt  to  one  inch  In  size.  Not  less  than 
one-half  bushel  at  these  prices.  Onion  sets  get 
special  low  express  rate.  These  prices  good  only 
to  March  1st. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO., 

Box  15.  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


roundings,  made  without  preserva- 
tives sterilized  and  bottled  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  high  standards 
of  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley  of  the  United 
States  pure  food  department. 

Space  will  not  admit  of  description 
of  results  obtained  this  year  in  other 
orchards,  but  in  the  thirty-two  com- 
mercial apple  orchards  located  near 
Waynesboro  modern  methods  of  plant- 
ing, cultivating,  fertilizing,  pruning, 
spraying,  picking  and  packing  are  be- 
ing followed  and  excellent  results  are 
being  obtained.  H.  M.  MAGIE. 

Waynesboro,  Va. 


MR.  CRAIG’S  APPLES  PACKED  IN  BOXES 

United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; apple  growing  on  hill  land  in 
the  South,  co-operation  in  marketing 
fruits,  the  latest  on  fungicides  and  in- 
secticides, nut  culture.  Of  the  sub- 
tropical fruits,  the  orange,  pomelo,  the 
tig  and  pineapple  will  receive  special 
attention.  These  subjects  will  be 
treated  by  recognized  authorities.  The 
fruit  interests  of  the  South  and  South- 
west will  have  full  consideration. 

Giant  Radish  Contest. 

In  the  February  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  announcement  will  be  made  of 


Grower  last  spring.  Some  of  those 
who  grew  this  radish  got  very  poor 
results,  and  some  others  got  radishes 
of  mammoth  size. 

If  you  have  forgotten  or  neglected 
to  let  The  Fruit-Grower  know  how  big 
your  radishes  grew,  do  so  at  once, 
having  some  of  your  neighbors  testify 
as  to  the  weight  of  your  radishes. 

Last  year  a number  of  subscribers 
did  not  send  in  the  weight  of  their  big 
radishes  until  after  the  announcement 
had  been  made.  We  want  to  hear 
from  every  one  who  got  seeds  of  this 
radish  from  The  Fruit-Grower,  telling 


CANNING  OUTFITS 

Can  your  own  fruits 
and  vegetablen  with  a 
f Stahl  Canninp  Outfit. 
Best  and  cheapest;  all 
sizes,  fully  guaranteed; 
thousands  used.  We 
start  you  with  every- 
thing necessary  for  a 
complete  canning  fac- 
'w-i  tory  on  the  farm.  Catalogue  Free. 

F.  S.  STAHL  MFG.  CO..  Box  302J,  Quincy,  III. 


DURYEA  BUGGYAUTS 

Seven  styles,  $600  to  $850.  The 
simplest  and  easiest  autos  made. 
Get  my  catalogue  and  see  for  your- 
self. _ _ . 

C.  Y.  DURYEA,  READING,  PA. 


us  what  success  they  had.  Tell  the 
weight  of  your  largest  radish,  and  al- 
though there  have  been  some  large 
radishes  reported  already  this  season, 
there  is  still  room  for  a big  one  to 
scoop  the  $10  prize. 

Elberta  Peach  Trees. 

The  Davis  County  Nurseries  of  Roy, 
Utah,  are  offering  to  the  trade  from 
50,000  to  60,000  the  best  Elberta 
peaches,  at  the  best  prices  in  the  Unit- 
ed States;  3-4  ft.,  4-5  ft.  and  5-6  ft. 
Correspondence  requested. — Adv. 
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Seeds  and  Trees  that  Grow ! 

Our  Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary 

For  a quarter  of  a century  The  German  Nurseries  have  supplied  customers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  with 
Reliable  Seeds  and  Nursery  Stock  of  all  kinds.  During  that  time  we  have  pursued  one  policy:  Sell  direct  to  planters 

throuqh  our  catalogue,  and  to  give  absolute  satisfaction.  In  no  other  way  could  our  business  have  succeeded.  Tne  or- 
chards planted  from  our  trees  have  borne  fruit  for  many  years— and  the  stock  was  satisfactory,  else  we  could  not  have 
continued  our  business  under  the  same  policy,  by  the  same  management,  for  twenty-five  years.  When  you  buy  trees  and 
plants  and  seeds  from  The  German  Nurseries,  test  them  and  see  that  they  measure  up  to  the  catalogue  then  you  will 
know  why  our  business  increases  in  volume  every  year. 

Our  Hardy  Nebraska  N ursery  Stock  and  Seeds  are  the  Best  for  the  West 

FOR  1911  WE  HAVE  A COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 
Fruit  Trees,  Forest  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  GrapeVines,  Strawberry  Plants— Best  Com- 
mercial Varieties,  Large  Stock,  Ornamental  and  Shade  Trees,  Flowering 
Bulbs,  Roses,  Perennial  Plants,  Flowering  Shrubs 

We  Pay  Freight  on  all  Orders  for  Nursery  Stock  amounting  to  Ten  Dollars  or  Over. 


Forest  Tree  Seedlings 


True  Catalpa  Speciosa  (the  hardy  Catalpa),  also  Black  Locust  by  the 
thousand  or  million.  We  are  the  largest  growers  of  Forest  Tree  Seed- 
lings of  all  kinds  in  the  world.  Our  prices  are  very  reasonable,  $1.15  per 
thousand  and  up. 

Seeds  of  All  Kinds 

In  addition  to  carrying  a full  line  of  Nursery  Stock,  we  also  handle 
High-Grade  Seeds  of  all  kinds,  including 

Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds,  Grass  Mixtures,  Seed  Corn,  Seed 
Grains,  Seed  Potatoes,  Sugar  Cane,  Kaffir  Corn,  Rape,  Millet,  Plants  for 
Bee  Pasture,  Tree  Seeds,  etc. 

Alfalfa  Seed  a Specialty 

A specialty  is  made  of  Nebraska  Upland-Grown  Alfalfa  Seed  of  high- 
est quality.  This  is  government  tested  seed  and  will  please  you.  Write 
for  samples  and  prices. 


Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  of  All  Kinds 

A Number  of  Sterling  Novelties  Among  the  Latter  for  Season  of  1911 

Our  stock  of  Vegetable  Seeds  is  very  complete,  fully  as  reliable  as 
that  of  Eastern  firms  and  far  better  adapted  to  our  Western  climate.  We 
want  your  trial  order,  knowing  full  well  that  you  will  always  buy  of  us 
again.  We  make  a specialty  of  seeds  for  the  Market  Gardener,  who  wants 
the  best  only.  Our  prices  are  very  reasonable  for  best  quality  seeds. 

Send  for  Our  Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary  Catalogue.  This  catalogue  is 
our  only  salesman.  It  tells  all  about  the  various  lines  of  stock  we  carry, 
quotes  prices,  etc.  It  is  fully  illustrated,  conservatively  written,  and  is 
the  standard  by  which  our  customers  measure  their  returns  from  our  Fruit 
Trees  Seeds,  etc.  This  catalogue  costs  us  15c  apiece  in  hundred  thousand 
iots— but  you  can  get  a copy  free  for  the  asking,  if  you  write  at  once  and 
say  you  saw  this  advertisement  in  The  Fruit-Grower.  We  will  not  only 
send  the  book  free,  but  will  send  a trial  packet  of  our  new  “Incomparable 
Lettuce”  for  trial.  Send  for  catalogue  today  and  then  get  your  order  for 
Nursery  Stock  and  Seeds  in  early. 

You  can  order  all  you  want  from  us;  no  use  sending  a nursery  order 
to  one  firm  and  a seed  order  to  another.  Send  both  to  us,  at  one  time, 
and  it  will  have  our  best  attention,  whether  it  is  large  or  small.  We  fill 
orders  promptly.  Send  today  for  the  catalogue  and  the  free  packet  of  the 
new  "Incomparable  Lettuce.”  Mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when  writing. 


GERMAN  NURSERIES  6?  SEED  HOUSE,  Box  800,  BEATRICE,  NEB. 


Spraying  for  Aphis. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  aphids, 
but  as  they  are  all  to  be  fought  in  the 
same  manner,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
go  into  details.  All  of  them  take  their 
food  by  inserting  their  tiny  beaks  into 
the  tissues  of  the  plant,  from  which 
they  suck  the  sap;  they  cannot  be 
poisoned,  therefore,  and  must  be  de- 
stroyed by  some  preparation  which 
kills  when  it  touches  them. 

These  insects  are  either  green  or 
black,  and  are  found  along  the  tender 
new  growth  of  fruit  trees  and  on  the 
under  side  of  leaves,  which  are  often 
curled  over,  protecting  the  insects.  In 
spraying  for  this  insect  the  greatest 
care  is  necessary,  since  only  those  in- 
dividuals which  are  touched  by  the 
spray  mixture  are  destroyed.  The 
work  must  be  thoroughly  done,  if  the 
insects  are  held  in  check,  as  they  mul- 
tiply rapidly. 

Kerosene  emulsion  has  been  used 
for  killing  aphids,  but  within  the  last 
few  years  its  use  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely superseded  by  Black  Leaf  Dip,  a 
tobacco  preparation,  which  is  used  at 
strength  of  about  one  gallon  to  sixty- 
five  of  water.  Kerosene  emulsion  is 
hard  to  make  properly,  and  unless 
properly  made  it  will  injure  foliage. 
Black  Leaf  is  entirely  safe,  and  car- 
loads of  it  are  used  in  many  fruit- 
growing sections. 

The  spraying  of  trees  while  dormant 
with  standard  lime-sulphur  mixture 
will  help  to  hold  this  insect  in  check 
by  destroying  the  eggs  or  killing  the 
young  insects  when  they  hatch.  The 
best  time  to  fight  them,  however,  is  to 
spray  with  Black  Leaf  when  the  in- 
sects hatch,  and  before  the  leaves  are 
cui’led.  Use  high  pressure,  for  if  these 
insects  are  washed  off  by  the  force  of 
the  spray  they  will  die. 

The  aphis  will  hatch  out  early,  just 
as  the  young  leaves  are  unfolding.  It 
will  be  better,  perhaps,  or  at  least 
more  economical,  to  wait  until  the 
first  application  of  arsenate  of  lead  is 
made  for  codling  moth,  and  Black 
Leaf  can  be  used  at  same  time.  The 
combination  is  perfectly  safe,  using 
Black  Leaf  at.  rate  of  one  gallon  to 


sixty-five  gallons  of  water,  to  which 
arsenate  of  lead  is  added  at  rate  of 
three  pounds  to  this  quantity  of  the 
mixture.  The  same  careful  spraying 
necessary  to  control  aphis  is  neces- 
sary to  control  codling  moth,  and  the 
combined  treatment  should  be  found 
effective.  Black  Leaf  Dip  is  made  by 
the  Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Com- 
pany, Louisville,  Ky.,  and  is  a by-prod- 
uct from  the  manufacture  of  tobacco. 
This  company  now  has  a more  concen- 
trated mixture  called  “Black  Leaf  40,” 
which  is  greatly  diluted  before  using. 
We  have  used  great  quantities  of 
Black  Leaf  at  Morrisania  and  have 
found  it  entirely  satisfactory  in  every 
way. 

Kansas  Horticultural  Meeting. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Kan- 
sas State  Horticultural  Society  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  E.  G.  Hoov- 

er, Wichita;  vice-president,  J.  T.  Tred- 
way,  Iola;  secretary,  Walter  Well- 
house,  Topeka;  treasurer,  C.  F.  Whit- 
ney, Topeka. 

Reports  from  various  parts  of  the 
state  indicate  a variable  fruit  crop; 
some  sections  had  large  yields,  while 
others  had  scarcely  any  fruit.  Frost 
injury  was  very  widespread,  and  the 
crop  throughout  the  state  was  very 
spotted.  Instead  of  being  discouraged, 
however,  Kansas  fruit-growers  are  in- 
creasing their  planting,  and  greater 
efforts  are  being  put  forth  to  combat 
enemies  of  fruits.  Many  orchards  are 
being  equipped  with  orchard  heaters, 
orchardists  who  have  never  sprayed 
before  are  arranging  to  do  so,  old  or- 
chards are  being  cleaned  up,  and  alto- 
gether it  seems  as  though  Kansas  hor- 
ticulturists are  determined  to  put  the 
state  where  it  belongs  among  the  fruit 
producing  sections. 

At  the  late  meeting  the  subject  of 
orchard  heating  was  discussed,  there 
were  good  talks  on  the  subject  of 
spraying  and,  in  the  course  of  an  il- 
lustrated address,  H.  P.  Gould  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture told  of  the  work  which  has  been 


done  by  Mr.  George  C.  Richardson, 
Leavenworth  County,  in  cleaning  up 
an  orchard  which  has  been  neglected 
for  years.  Mr.  Richardson  has  been 
pruning  very  severely,  taking  several 
years  to  clean  out  the  tops  of  the  old 
trees;  at  the  present  time  he  has  a 
large  force  of  men  at  this  work,  and 
results  are  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

The  Fruit-Grower  hopes  to  publish 
in  full  several  of  the  best  papers  at 
the  meeting. 

Illinois  Horticultural  Society. 

A very  interesting  feature  of  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society  will  be  that  it  is  to 
be  a part  of  a big  ten-day  horticul- 
tural meeting  to  be  held  at  the  state 
university  at  Urbana.  All  of  the  horti- 
cultural societies  of  the  state,  includ- 
ing the  Illinois  Florists’  Association 
and  the  Cook  County  Truck  Growers’ 
Association,  will  unite  and  make  this 
one  of  the  largest  horticultural  meet- 
ings of  the  year.  A very  comprehen- 
sive program  has  been  arranged 
throughout  which  the  subjects  will  be 
handled  by  men  of  wide  experience  in 
their  respective  lines.  The  speakers 
include  the  entire  staff  of  the  horti- 
cultural department  of  the  university, 
several  of  the  most  prominent  orchard- 
ists, florists  and  truck  growers  of  the 
state,  and  also  such  men  as  Dr.  S*  A. 
Forbes,  state  entomologist;  Prof.  M. 
N.  Thomas,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.;  Prof. 
John  Craig,  Ithica,  N.  Y.;  O.  J.  Kern, 
Rockford,  Illinois;  Prof.  W.  M.  Scott, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  C.  F.  Hale, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


CLARK’S  CUTAWAY 

HARROWS 


ARE  | 


WONDERS 


Two- Horse  Single  Action 
Cutaway  Orchard  or 
Farm  Harrow  with 
Extension  Head, 
Reversible;  also 
One- 
Horse 
Size. 


OTHER 

TOOLS 


Double  Action  Steel  Jointed  Pole  Cutaway  Harrows. 
(Can  be  Extended.)  For  orchard  or  farm. 

Send  for  catalogue. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL.  General  Distributing  Agent. 
Box  300,  Kinmundy,  Illinois 


Root  killing  is  a frequent  occurrence 
in  the  northern  plains  region,  and  in 
some  years  it  causes  a great  amount 
of  damage  to  the  fruit  growers.  It 
occurs  most  frequently  in  seasons 
when  the  temperature  is  low  and  the 
soil  dry.  A deep  mulch  over  the  soil 
in  the  fall  will  protect  against  root 
killing,  by  holding  the  moisture  in  the 
soil  and  preventing  the  roots  from 
drying  out. 


I WANT  FAIR  PLAY. 

■jj  For  45  years  I have  fought  all  forma 
‘0%  of  trust  combinations,  have  kept  my 
-prices  down  where  every  farmer  could 
buy  a first  class  scale  at  a fair  price 
, and  have  protected  the  dealer.  Now 
, the  implement  dealers  largely  sub- 
sidized by  the  trusts  say  that  if  I sell 
my  scales  to  a farmer  they  won’t  let  me 
sell  to  any  dealer.  All  right.  I am 
ready  for  the  fight.  Hereafter  my  price  is  the  same  to  all 
Money  talks  and  any  responsible  man  can  buy  my  scales 
on  approval  to  be  paid  for  on  agreed  terms  at  dealers 
price.  Money  talks  and  your  request  on  a postal  card  will 
bring  you  my  offer  on  any  kind  of  a scale  that  you  may 
want,  big  or  little.  Money  talks  and  if  you  have  the 
money  I have  the  scales  and  the  inclination  to  fight  the 
trust  which  says  that  no  man  can  buy  my  scales  without 
paving  a profit  to  the  dealer.  Write  me  and  soon. 

“JONES  He  Pays  the  Freight.’ 

27  Fay  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y' 


Our  specialty  for  15 
years — over  a Million 
of  our  famous  loud- 
talking  and  ringing 

SAMSON 

Independent  phones  in  use.  Our 
big  factory  back  of  Iron-Clad 
Guarantee.  Ask  for  our  BIG 
FREE  BOOK  NO.  41.  Tells  all. 
Write  your  needs  today  to 
AMERICAN  ELECTRIC 
TELEPHONE  COMPANY 
State  & 64th  Sts.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Y My  elegant  New  Book  of  Buckbee's  W 
r Famous  "Full  of  Life"  Seeds,  tells  all  ’ 
about  the  best  varieties  of  Money  Mak- 
ing Cabbage;  you  should  have  this  won- 
derful instructive  Catalogue.  I will  mail  it 
■WRITE  P n r P Mention 
TODAY  ■ l\  Ea  t this  Paper 
together  with  a liberal  sample  package  of 
BUCKBEE'S  MASTERPIECE  CABBAGE, 
the  new,  early,  big  yielding,  solid  headed, 
long  keeping,  World  Beating 
Variety. 

H.  W BUCKBEE, 

Rockford  Seed  Farms 
Farm  362 
ROCKFORD. 

ILLINOIS 


— 

ARDENING 

S® 

DEPARTMENT 

ensj.  J',  — -I 

BURRELL’S  FAMOUS 

Melon  Seeds 


Every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
has  heard  of  Burrell’s  High  Grade 
Seeds,  and  you  now  have  a chance 
to  plant  them.  Write  for  catalog, 
which  lists  the  finest  seeds  for 
careful  growers.  Free. 

D.  V.  Burrell,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 

Originator  of  the  Burrell  Gem  Cantaloupe  and  New 
Klondike  Cucumber. 


Ten  Acres  of  Onions. 

This  time  of  year  I always  begin  to 
get  lots  of  inquiries  about  growing 
onions,  especially  about  growing  them 
on  a large  scale.  Ordinarily  I discour- 
age trying  of  large  blocks  of  onions  by 
a new  beginner.  The  average  begin- 
ner thinks  ten  acres  of  onions  will  be 
only  a little  job,  and  something  that 
one  man  can  easily  attend.  By  the 
time  he  gets  half  through  the  season 
he  begins  to  think  that  two  acres,  or 
even  one  acre,  would  have  been  about 
his  size.  I always  advise  them  to  try 
about  half  as  much  as  they  think  they 
can  take  care  of,  and  then,  by  the  time 
they  get  through  one  season  with  that 
much,  they  will  know  more  about  it. 
Here  is  one  man,  however,  J.  D.  Shaw, 
Montrose,  S.  D.,  who  seems  to  know 
pretty  well  what  he  is  about  and  I 
really  believe  he  might  make  a suc- 
cess with  the  ten  acres  he  contem- 
plates putting  in  onions.  He  says  he 
has  ten  acres  of  land,  formerly  a pond, 
but  now  well  drained,  and  cropped  in 
flax  last  year.  It  will  be  free  from 
weeds  the  coming  season  and  his 
ground  is  easily  worked.  Here  is  my 


JONES’  SUPERIOR 

NORTHERN  GROWN 

SEEDS 

Have  you  sent  for  our  catalogue?  If  not  you  are 
overlooking  an  opportunity. 

If  you  want  to  select  your  seeds  from  the  finest 
assortment  of  hardy,  selected,  pure,  clean,  fresh 
stock  in  the  country,  get  our  catalogue. 

It  pays  to  have  the  earliest  garden.  You  will 
find  earliest  maturing  varieties  in  our  catalogue, 
which  also  contains  full  cultural  directions. 

SEND  TODAY— FREE 

0.  S.  Jones  Seed  Co.  South  Dakota 


advice  to  him: 

I believe  onions  would  be  just  the 
stuff  to  raise  on  that  ten-acre  piece  of 
swamp  land.  I would  advise  that  you 
use  Red  Wethersfield,  Australian 
Brown  and  Yellow  Danvers,  especially 
the  latter  two.  The  trouble  is  if  you 
try  to  grow  some  of  the  big  globe- 
shaped  onions  like  Prizetaker  or  Red 
Globe,  they  will  grow  too  rank  and 
fail  to  ripen  on  that  rich  ground.  You 
have  to  use  a comparatively  early 
onion,  like  Australian  Brown  or  Yel- 
low Danvers,  so  as  to  get  something 
that  will  be  sure  to  ripen  down. 

You  should  figure  on  about  four  or 


NORTHERN  GROWN 
SEED  POTATOES 

Buy  genuine  Northern  grown 
seed  potatoes  and  increase  your 
yield  per  acre  50  to  100  bushels. 
You  cannot  afford  to  plant  any 
other  kind.  Our  new,  rich  land, 
free  from  all  disease,  our  cool, 
fresh  air,  produce  potatoes  which 
cannot  be  excelled  for  vitality, 
strength,  beauty  of  form,  color 
and  large  yield.  Our  beans  and 
peas  are  unequalled— we  supply 
argest  growers  everywhere.  Get 
our  free  1911  Catalog  of  Hardy 
Northern  field,  garden  andflower 
seeds— positively  the  most  com- 
plete and  valuable  list  of  thor- 
oughbred seeds  ever  offered. 
See  our  prices  before  you 
buy.  Write. 

DARLING  & BEAHAN 

441  Michigan  St 
Petoskey,  Mich. 


five  pounds  of  seed  per  acre,  which 
will  cost  you  approximately  $1  per 
pound.  You  will  need  an  onion  drill, 
probably  the  Iron  Age  No.  6 Combined 
Drill  and  Double  Wheel  Hoe.  This 
will  cost  you  $12.  You  should  also 
have  an  extra  double-wheel  hoe,  which 
would  cost  about  $5  more.  This  would 
he  all  the  tools  you  would  need,  unless 
you  get  in  a bad  fight  with  weeds, 
when  you  might  need  another  wheel 
hoe.  I hardly  think  this  is  likely, 
however. 

The  seed  should^be  drilled  in  just  as 
early  as  you  can  get  the  ground  ready 
in  the  spring,  the  earlier  the  better 
The  onions  then  will  get  the  start  of 


It’s  a Snap  for  Fruit  Growers 

to  sell  their  products  if  they  start  with  “True  Blue”  Seeds.  “True  Blue” 
Seeds  produce  crops  of  uniform  quality.  There  are  no  “culls”  in  melon  patches 
grown  from  Livingston’s  seeds  and  no  “cat-faced,”  rough  fruits  among  our 
Tomatoes.  We  have  sold  ‘ seeds  that  satisfied”  for  over  half  a century  and 
“True  Blue”  seeds  are  a recognized  standard — the  best  money  can  buy. 

LIVINGSTON’S  FAMOUS  “GLOBE”  SHAPED  TOMATOES 

are  the  wonder  of  the  century.  Sixty  years  ago  our  father  started  to  improve 
upon  the  tomato  and  25  ol  the  best  standard  Kinds  have  been  introduced  by  us 
since  then.  We  grow  tons  of  high-class  tomato  seeds  every  year — more  than 

■ any  other  seedsman.  When  you  see  tomatoes,  think  of  LIVINGSTON’S.  Liv- 
ingston’s Globe  (purple)  illustrated  above;  Livingston’s  Hummer  (bright  red), 
and  Livingston’s  Coreless  (scarlet)  are  nearly  perfect  in  shape,  and  ideal  in 
quality  and  productiveness.  Packet  of  Globe,  10c;  Hummer,  10c;  Coreless,  10c. 
Three  packets  (one  of  each),  for  25c,  postpaid.  Booklet  "Tomato  Facts,”  free 
with  every  25c  collection  if  asked  for. 

Read  all  about  Livingston’s  Famous  Tomatoes  on  pages  8-14  of  our  catalog. 

LIVINGSTON’S  SUPERB  MUSK  MELONS 

are  the  result  of  many  years  of  serious  efforts  to  produce  the  best  in  this  line. 
It  took  seven  years  to  evolve  our  new  green-fleshed  Ohio  Sugar  Melon,  illus- 
trated below,  which  is  a revelation  in  cantaloupes.  Wonderfully  sweet;  of 
most  handsome  appearance!  Pronounced  by  knowing  planters  "The  Sweetest 
Melon  That  Grows!”  Be  sure  to  read  all  about  it  on  page  5 of  our  catalogue. 
OHIO  SUGAR  MUSK  MELON— Pkt.,  10c;  '/2  oz.,  20c;  oz.,  30c,  postpaid. 

OUR  BEAUTIFUL  NEW  130-PAGE  CATALOG  F-R-E-E 

If  you  do  not  get  it  you  will  miss  something.  Illustrated  with  nearly  300 
reproductions  from  original  photographs,  bound  in  beautifully  lithogiaphed 
covers  painted  from  nature  by  a famous  artist,  it  is  one  of  the  brightest  and 
prettiest  catalogs  published  this  year.  Abounds  with  useful  information  about 
how  to  plant  things  and  has  the  advantage  of  honest  descriptions  and  truthful 
illustrations.  Don’t  fail  to  write  for  a copy  today.  It’s  absolutely  FREE! 


The  Livingston  Seed  Co.,  33 1 High  St.,  Columbus, 0. 
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SEEDS 


BEST  IN  QUALITY 
LOWEST  IN  PRICE 


THE  SHENANDOAH  PURE  SEED  COMPANY  wants  every  Farmer,  Corn  erower.  Garden-truck  grower  and  ALL  WHO 
PLANT  OR  SOW  to  have  their  new  Seed  Catalog.  It’s  FREE  TO  ALL  who  want  PURE  SEEDS.  It  was  written  by  a prac- 
tical farmer.  Seed  grower  and  Seedsman  of  FIFTY  YEARS  ACTUAL  EXPERIENCE.  It’s  helpful,  useful  and  beneficial  to 
all  PURE  SEEDS  SAVES  YOU  TROUBLE  and  MAKES  you  MONEY.  Poor  seeds  bring  disappointment,  poverty  and  dis- 
tress. OUR  SEED  BOOK  tells  all  about  it.  IT  IS  FREE.  Write  for  it  today.  Address  . . . 

THE  SHENANDOAH  PURE  SEED  COMPANY,  Shenandoah,  Iowa, 
(p.  S. — Cut  out  and  save  this  advertisement.  It  may  not  appear  again.) 


Edwards  Interlocking 


Peach  Trees 


fine.  6tocky,  hardy,  grown 
on  the  bank  of  Lake  Erie. 
Free  from  borers  and  other 
diseases.  All  kinds  of  Fruit 
Trees  in  large  supply.  Head- 
quarters for  Ornamentals, 
50  acres  in  Hardy  Rosco, 
none  better  grown.  The  Best 
Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds.  44  greenhouses  of 
E verb  looming  Roses, 
Palms,  Ferns,  Ficus,  Gera- 
niums, and  other  things  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Mail  size  postpaid,  safe  arrival  and  satisf action  guar- 
anteed. Immense  stock  of  SUPERB  CANN  AS,  the 
queen  of  bedding  plants.  Acres  of  Paeonias  and  other 
Perennials.  No.  1 Catalog,  112  pages,  for  Fruits  and 
Ornamentals;  No.  2, 168  pages,  for  Seeds  and  Plants. 
Both  FREE.  Direct  deal  will  insure  you  the  best 
at  first  cost.  Try  it.  57  years.  1,200  acres.  (18) 


The  Storrs  & Harrison  Co.,  Box  205,  Painesville,  0. 


Fresh  and  Reliable,  none  better. 
Have  stood  the  test  for  over  30 
years.  We  offer  a full  line  of  gar- 
_ _ __ _______  den,  field  and  flower  seeds.  Send 

for  a copy  of  “COLE’S  GARDEN  ANNUAL” 
in  which  you  will  find  all  the  good  things  in  seeds,  at 
low  prices.  Address  COLE’S  SEED  STORE,  Pella,  la. 

MARKET  G ARDENERSTAPER 

Weekly  Market  Growers  Journal — only  paper  printed 
especially  for  vegetable  growers.  $1.00  a year.  52  issues. 
For  10  cents  and  names  of  three  market  gardeners  we 
will  send  it  ten  weeks  with  our  popular  booklet, 
“$25,000  a Year  from  Twelve  Acres.”  Send  for  tree 
sample  copies — it  is  the  best  way  to  judge. 

Market  Growers  Journal,  543  Walker  Bg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


CherryTrees 

HaRHaHHauaBJ 

Beautiful  Two-Year  Trees 

$8  to  $12  Per  100 

Plum,  Pear,  Peach  and  Small  Fruits 
Proportionately  Low 

H.  S.  WILEY  & SON 

Drawer  10  CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 


New  Book,  by  Paddock 
and  Whipple.  $1.50.  The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


the  weeds.  You  ought  to  raise  any- 
where from  three  hundred  to  six  hun- 
dred bushels  per  acre  on  such  land  as 
that,  and  ordinarily  they  bring  good 
prices,  too. 

it 

Transplanted  Onions. 

There  is  big  money  in  growing 
onions  by  the  transplanting  method  if 
you  have  experience  and  know  how  to 
handle  them.  Jt  is  a pretty  big  job, 
however,  for  a beginner,  and  I would 
not  advise  anyone  to  tackle  an  acre  of 
transplanted  onions  without  having 
considerable  experience  already.  Half 
an  acre  would  he  a plenty. 

H.  R.  Mosnat,  Belle  Plaine,  Iowa, 
writes  that  he  is  thinking  of  putting- 
out  an  acre  by  the  transplanting  meth- 
od, and  wants  to  know  how  much  seed 
he  should  use  and  how  much  hotbed 
space  it  would  take,  and  also  how 
much  one  man  could  handle  under  this 
system.  Here  is  what  I told  him: 

You  would  need  two  pounds  of  seed 
to  raise  plants  enough  for  an  acre,  hut 
I would  not  advise  you  to  tackle  an 
acre,  not  the  first  year,  anyway,  until 
you  had  considerable  experience.  The 
transplanting  is  a mighty  big  job,  and 
you  are  liable  to  get  sick  of  it  before 
you  get  an  acre  out.  I would  advise 
you  to  try  half  an  acre.  You  will  need 
about  150,000  plants  to  set  an  acre, 
and  you  could  grow  from  five  thou- 
sand to  ten  thousand  plamts  to  asi  or- 
dinary standard  sash,  hut  ten  thou- 
sand plants  to  a sash  would  he  pretty 
badly  crowded  and  really  you  should 
not  have  over  five  thousand  plants  to 


“Reo”  Steel  Shingles 


Are  Fire-Proof  and  Lightning-Proof! 
Save  You  Big  Money! 

Our  $10,000 Guarantee  Bond  against  light- 
ning protects  you  and  cuts  your  fire  insur- 
ance cost  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

An  Edwards  Interlocking 
“Reo”  Steel  Shingle  Roof 
is  Easy  to  Lay! 

A hammer  and  a few  nails  are  all  that  is 
needed.  Our  patent  interlocking  device 
covers  all  nails,  thus  preventing  rusting, 
leaking,  etc.,  and  also  guards  against  any 
expansion  or  contraction  that  might  be 
caused  by  the  weather. 

Wholesale  Factory-to-Farm 
Prices  Save  You  Big  Money 

Edwards  Interlocking  "Reo”  Steel  Shin- 
gles cost  practically  the  same  as  best  cut 
wood  jshingles,  but  will  outwear  four 
shingle  roofs  or  six  composition  roofs. 

Edwards  Manufacturing  Co.,  143 

The  World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Steel 


Will  Outlast  Your  Building 

Edwards  Interlocking  “Reo”  Steel 
Shingles  can  be  applied  over  old  shingles 
or  on  sheathing  12  inches  apart. 

Send  us  the  dimensions  of  your  build- 
ing and  we  will  tell  you  the  exact  cost 
of  material,  freight  prepaid  to  your 
railroad  station. 

Write  for  Free  Standard  Roofing  Book  Ho.  193 
193  Lock  Street,  Cincinnati,  OHIO 

Shingles.  Metal  Roofing,  Metal  Ceilings,  etc. 


THE  FINEST  CANNED  GOODS  IN  THE  WORLD  PUT  UP  BY  FARM- 
ERS AND  FAMILIES  WITH  THE 


RANEY  CANNERS 

LATEST,  SIMPLEST  AND  EASIEST  METHOB.  Write  NOW  for  catalogue  giving  full  information. 

THE  RANEY  CANNER  CO.,  TEXARKANA,  ARK.-TEX. 


a sash.  This  would  allow  for  rows 
four  inches  apart,  with  one  hundred 
plants  to  every  foot  of  row.  This  would 
mean  that  a half  acre  would  require 
fifteen  sash,  and  you  will  find  that  a 
pretty  good  sized  hotbed,  and  as  much 


as  you  would  want  to  take  care  of  the 
first  season.  I will  be  glad  to  help 
you  in  any  way  I can.  I would  advise 
that  if  you  do  not  already  have  it  that 
you  get  the  book  called  the  "New 
Onion  Culture,”  by  T.  Griener.  It  car 
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Beautifully  Illustrated  Catalog 

144  Large  Pages — Mailed  Free 


(About  y2  Natural  Size) 

ESCHSCHOLTZIA  THORBURNI 
(California  Poppy) 

HARDY  annual.  Sow  outdoors  in  Spring.  The 
grandest  of  all  Eschscholtzias.  The  unopen- 
ed buds  on  outer  side  of  petals  are  of  the 
deepest  crimson,  toning  down  on  the  inner  side 
to  bright  flame  color  and  molten  gold.  We  will 
mail  a packet  of  this  valuable  novelty  and  a copy 
of  our  beautiful  catalog — the  best  Seed  Annual 
published  in  America — for  only  10  cents,  stamps 
or  coin,  (Regular  price  of  Seed,  15  cents  packet.) 
Write  today. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  & CO. 

BOX  10 

33  Barclay  Street  NEW  YORK 


Strawberry 

PLANTS 

This  season  has  been  favorable  and  we  have  a 
very  large  supply  of  Strawberry  Plants,  of  good 
quality  of  all  leading  varieties. 

We  also  grow  all  other  kinds  of  small  fruit 
plants,  also  a very  large  supply  of  Asparagus 
Plants,  1 and  2 year  old*. 

Our  catalogue  is  different  from  any  you  have 
ever  read,  and  will  give  you  considerable  infor- 
mation that  is  necessary  to  your  success  in  Straw- 
berry growing. 

Our  prices  are  reasonable.  Write  us  for  our 
new  catalogue  which  will  be  ready  to  mail  in 
January.  Address 

F.  W.  DIXON,  Holton,  Kan. 


Raspberries 

Currants 

For  Cumberland  and  Kansas  Rasp- 
berry Tips,  also  2-year-old  Pomona 
Currant  at  lowest  wholesale  prices, 
address 

J.  T.  WALLACE  NEOGA,  ILLINOIS 


Strawberry  Plants 

Snyder’s  Thoroughbred — Senator  Dunlap 

300  Plants  for  $1.00 

Special  Prices  on  Large  Lots 

C.  Snyder  & Sons,  Atlantic,  Iowa 


New  Strawberries 

Nearly  100  varieties  to  select  from.  We  guar- 
antee our  plants  to  be  high  grade  and  equal  to 
any.  Our  18th  Annual  Catalog  is  ready.  Write 
for  one. 

The  Flansburgh&  Potter  Co. 

BOX  333  LESLIE,  MlCH. 


-DROP  A CARD  FOR- 


Flansburgh’s  Sherry 


You  need  it  in  your  business. 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  & SON,  JACKSON,  MICHo 


s 


IRAWBERRY  “TSTI 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES- 

Illustrated  Catalog  FREE.  A Postal  Brings  It. 

J.  E.  Mendenhall,  Bx.  75,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa 


Strawberry  Plants 

guaranteed  as  good  as  grows,  at  $1.00  per  1,000  and  up. 
Catalogue  Free.  ALLEN  BROS,  PAW  PAW,  MICH. 


GRAPE  VINES 

We  are  the  largest  growers  of  Grape  Vines  in  the 
Middle  West.  Our  stock  is  grown  on  Michigan  soil. 
Strong,  vigorous  and  well  graded.  All  kinds  of 
fruit  trees  and  plants.  Send  for  descriptive  cata- 
logue. Grand  Mere  Nursery,  Baroda,  Michigan. 


A Good  Word  for  "Irtish  showThlm  “toe 

X7SeXdr The  Fruit-Grower 


be  furnished  by  The  Fruit-Grower, 
postpaid,  l'or  50  cents. 

It 

Tomatoes  and  Peas  in  Oklahoma. 

Charles  Harber,  Shawnee,  Okla., 
writes  that  he  is  thinking  of  growing 
tomatoes  and  garden  peas  extensively 
for  market  this  summer.  He  has  made 
a great  success  with  Early  June  To- 
mato for  first  early,  but  wants  some- 
thing else  for  main  crop  and  the  last 
patt  of  the  season,  also  wants  to  know 
what  varieties  of  peas  to  raise  and 
whether  to  put  them  in  narrow  rows' 
or  in  wide  rows,  and  tend  with  a 
horse.  I wrote  him  as  follows: 

For  your  tomato  crop  I would  ad- 
vise you  to  plant  Early  June  and  New 
Stone.  You  can  make  two  plantings 
of  the  New  Stone  and  so  have  them 
come  in  to  cover  the  whole  season.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  other  late  tomato 
as  good  as  this  New  Stone,  and  while 
it  ripens  medium  early,  it  keeps  along 
bearing  the  whole  season;  still,  ones 
started  later  would  probably  make  a 
nicer  crop  for  the  extreme  late. 

I should  say  for  a medium  crop  you 
should  set  plants  of  the  New  Stone  at 
the  time  you  plant  the  Early  June, 
which  would  probably  be  in  April. 
Then  in  June  or  July  make  another 
planting  of  the  New  Stone,  either  set- 
ting out  plants  or  planting  seed  right 
in  the  hills,  right  where  they  are  to 
stand.  This  will  give  you  a full  sea- 
son of  tomatoes. 

For  peas  I would  use  Alaska  and 
Nott’s  Excelsior  for  extra  early  and 
Fillbasket  and  Premium  Gem  for  a me- 
dium. This  would  give  you  a full  as- 
sortment as  to  time  of  ripening  and 
would  give  you  a smooth  and  a wrin- 
kled peas  in  each  class.  None  of  these 
require  stakes  unless  on  extra  rich 
ground.  Ordinary  field  culture  with 
the  rows  two  to  three  feet  apart,  they 
would  be  all  right  without  staking 
them. 

■Sj£ 

Beans  and  Peas  for  Canning. 

D.  Leveque,  Laurim,  Mich.,  writes 
that  he  expects  to  operate  a home  can- 
ner  this  year,  and  can  five  thousand 
cans  each  of  string  beans  and  wrin- 
kled pea  in  each  class.  None  of  these 
Horsford’s  Market  Garden  Peas,  and 
in  the  beans  a Stringless  Yellow  Pod 
and  Burpee’s  Stringless  Green  Pod. 
He  wants  to  know  whether  or  not 
these  are  the  right  varieties,  also  how 
much  ground  he  should  have  in  each, 
how  many  bushels  he  can  pick  in  a 
day,  and  how  many  cans  of  each  he 
can  expect  from  a bushel  as  it  comes 
from  the  field.  Now,  possibly  my  ad- 
vice here  will  not  be  approved  of  by 
some  of  the  people  who  have  had 
more  experience  with  home  canners 
than  I have.  I would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  the  home-canner  people  who 
have  had  actual  experience  in  the 
canning  of  these  as  to  whether  or  not 
my  advice  is  correct.  I would  like  to 
see  it  discussed  more  fully  in  next 
month’s  Fruit-Grower.  Let  me  hear 
from  you.  Here  is  what  I told  Mr. 
Leveque: 

I think  you  ought  to  make  a great 
success  with  your  home  canning,  and 
I see  no  reason  why  you  should  not. 
Your  selection  of  varieties  is  all  right. 
There  is  only  one  change  I would  sug- 
gest. That  is  on  the  green  pod  bean. 
For  some  reason— I don’t  know  why — 
the  canners  always  use  Refugee.  It 
bears  very  heavily  and  while  the  pods 
are  not  quite  as  large  as  the  Stringless 
Green  Pod,  there  are  so  many  of  them 
that  it  makes  up  in  quantity  what  it 
lacks  in  size.  It  is  a kidney  shaped, 
round-podded  bean  and  the  beans  look 
very  nice  and  are  very  nice  canned.  It 
might  be  well  to  try  some  of  both 
kinds. 

In  picking  beans  and  peas  for  mar- 
ket we  used  to  figure  on  one  bushel 
of  beans  per  hour  and  one-half  bushel 
of  peas  per  hour.  Of  course,  an  ex- 
pert picker,  or  anyone  who  worked 
real  hard  might  do  better  than  that, 
but  this  would  be  about  a fair  average 
amount.  A bushel  of  peas  in  the  pod 
should  make  fifteen  to  twenty  cans.  It 
might  possibly  make  more,  but  I hard- 
ly think  so.  For  5,000  cans  I believe 
you  should  figure  on  an  acre  of  peas. 
This  ought  to  yield  250  bushels  in  the 


Test  the  quality  of  these 
apples  at  our  expense 

E want  every  Fruit-Grower  reader 
who  is  a planter  of  fruit  trees  or 
intends  planting  an  orchard  to 
know  how  really  good  Stark  Delicious, 
StaymanWinesap  and  Black  Ben  Apples 
are  and  to  make  it  possible  for  you  to  apply 
your  own  personal  test  to  these  varieties  we 
will  forward  specimens  on  receipt  of  coupon. 
There  is  absolutely  no  charge  of  any  kind  for 
the  fruit — it  is  given  you;  we  only  require  that 
you  pay  the  express  charges  on  the  package. 
The  supply  of  these  sample  apples  is  limited 
to  two  car  loads  (60,000  pounds)  and  will  not 
go  ’round.  (They  never  have  in  past  years  and 
we  have  had  as  high  as  four  car  loads  in  one 
season.)  Therefore,  if  you  want  to  know  these 
high  quality  apples,  fill  in  and  mail  us  coupon 
at  once — today.  The  apples  will  be  sent  by 
return  express,  packed  in  a bruise-proof  carton. 


Stark  Bros.  Nurseries  &f  Orchards  Co. 

Louisiana,  Missouri 


COUPON 

Stark  Bros.  Nurseries  iff  Orchards  Co. 

Louisiana,  Missouri 

Please  send  me  samples  of  Stark  Delicious,  Stayman  Winesap  and 
Black  Ben  apples  and  I will  pay  the  express  charges. 

Name 

Post  Office  -. - - 

County - - State  

Ship  package  by Express  Company 


pod,  which  would  mean  about  5,000 
cans.  You  would  need  two  and  one-half 
bushels  of  seed  for  this  amount.  Plant 
the  peas  rather  thick  in  rows  about 
three  feet  apart,  so  you  can  tend  it 
with  a horse. 

You  would  need  about  an  acre  of 
beans  for  your  5,000  cans,  but  you 
would  not  need  so  much  seed,  prob- 
ably about  one  bushel.  Of  course, 
these  should  not  all  be  planted  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  same  way  with 
the  peas.  They  should  be  strung 
along  so  as  to  give  you  a constant  sup- 
ply over  quite  a long  time.  Let  me 
hear  from  you  from  time  to  time  as  to 
how  you  are  coming  along  with  your 
plan. 


The  Best  Climbing  Rose. 

In  my  opinion  the  very  best  of  all 
climbing  roses  is  the  Dorothy  Perkins. 
It  is  sometimes  sold  as  Pink  Baby 
Rambler,  and  that  is  as  good  a name 
for  it  as  its  rightful  name  of  Dorothy 
Perkins.  In  fact,  it  is  a better  de- 
scriptive name.  It  has  all  the  beauties 
of  Crimson  Rambler  and  in  addition  is 
hardier  and  thriftier  in  every  way.  It 
is  easier  to  get  to  live,  grows  farther 
and  makes  stronger  canes,  and  stands 
the  winter  much  better. 

It  blooms  just  a little  later  than 
Crimson  Rambler  and  is  even  more 
profuse  in  bloom.  Its  foliage  does  not 
mildew  as  badly  as  Crimson  Rambler, 
either.  In  color  it  is  a beautiful 
shell  pink,  the  daintiest  color  imagin- 
able. I am  a great  lover  of  the  Crim- 
son Rambler  and  wouldn’t  want  to  do 


Strawberries  From  Seed 

RIPE  FRUIT  IN  4 MONTHS 

This  Wonderful  Everbearing 
Strawberry  is  a great  curiosity. 
It  grows  rapidly  ,and  will  begin 
to  fruit  in  about  4 months  after 
sowing  seeds,  and  continues  to 
hear  fruit  constantly  all  sum- 
mer and  fall,  % pint  of  berries 
having  been  picked  from  one 
plant  as  late  as  October.  Seeds 
sown  in  the  house  in  winter  will 
produce  early  fruiting  plants 
which  will  bear  until  late  in 
fall,  and  if  taken  in  the  house 
will  fruit  all  winter.  Plants 
perfectly  hardy  everywhere. 
For  only  10c  we  will  send  100  Everbearing  Strawberry 
Seeds  in  a inc  Rebate  Envelope  and  when  empty  envelope 
will  be  accepted  as  10c  payment  on  any  order  for  seeds  in 
our  1911  Catalogue,  which  is  included  Free. 

SMITH  BROS.  SEED  CO..  Box  637,  AUBURN,  N.  Y. 


(.10,006  SEEDS  IO<0 

^ We  want  you  to  try  our  Prize  Seeds  this  year  ^ 
and  have  selected  50  best  varieties  and  put  up  10,000 
seeds  especially  to  grow  Prize  Vegetables  and 
Flowers.  They  will  produce  more  than  §25.  worth  of 
Vegetables  and  10  bushels  of  Flowers. 

800  Seeds  Cabbage  3 Best  Varieties  3 pkts. 


2,600 

800 

1,000 

300 

2,000 

2,500 


Lettuce 

Onion 

Radish 

Tomato 

Turnip 

Flowers 


* .vtttwc  30  Grand  Flowering  Varieties 
In  all  10,000  Seeds,  and  our  new  Seed  Book  with  a 
10c  Credit  Check  good  for  10c  selection,  postpaid,  10c. 
FAIRVIEW  SEED  FARMS.  Box  122,  Syracuse,  N.  Yu 


Grows  From  Seed 

FOUR  MONTHS  FROM  PLANTING 

A few  Ground  Almonds 
(Chufa)growingin  your 
garden  this  year  will 
give  you  a great  deal 
of  pleasure.  Plant  in 
Spring  and  you  will  get 
a crop  in  abont  four 
months.  Thenut  is  of  fine 
I nvMj  flavor,  resembling  the 
Wjfq  cocoanut  or  almond;  meat 
is  snow  white;  shell 
thin,  and  great  pro- 
ducer. One  nut  planted 
will  produce  from  100 
to  200  nuts.  Will  grow 
in  any  soil  or  location. 

To  get  new  customers 
to  test  our  seeds  we  will 
mail  60  Ground  Almond 
nuts  and  1911  Seed  Cata- 
logue with  10e.  Due  Bill, 
all  for  io  cents.  Sendto- 

day  and  have  something 

In  your  garden  to  surprise  your  neighbors. 

MILLS  SEED  CO.,  Box  600,  Washington.  Iowa. 
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Haswell’s  Perfect 


ORCHARD 

HEATER 


Lowest  in  Price=Bestin  Dse 


Protect  Your 
Fruit  Crop 
Against  Frost 

Orchard  heating  has  passed 
the  experimental  stage  and  is 
now  an  accomplished  fact.  It 
is  up  to  the  grower  to  select 
the  best  and  most  economical 
heater.  The  HASWELL  OR- 
CHARD HEATER  gives  more 
heat  from  the  same  amount  of 
oil  than  any  open  pot  can 
possibly  do.  Notice  the  draft 
holes  in  the  hood.  The  draft 
draws  the  air  onto  the  burn- 
ing oil  in  just  the  right  pro- 
portion to  produce  almost  per- 
fect combustion.  It  is  prac- 
tically an  oil  stove  giving  a 
steady  and  continuous  heat 
and  plenty  of  smudge,  with 
no  attention  after  lighting. 


HOLDS  TWO  GALLONS— BURNS  EIGHT  HOURS 
Price — 20  Cents  Each,  F.  0.  B.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Order  early  to  be  sure  of  prompt  delivery. 

Address  for  Full  Information, 


W.  S.  HASWELL,  Patentee 

1631  EMERSON  ST.,  DENVER,  COLORADO 


How  to  Make 
MONEY 

Protect  your  fruit  crops  with  orchard  heaters.  Your 
buildings  don’t  burn  every  year,  but  you  keep  them  in- 
sured. Your  fruit  crop  may  not  be  killed  every  year, 
but  to  save  yourself  from  loss  you  should  keep  it  in- 
sured with  orchard  heaters. 


The  National  Heaters  insure  your  crop  better  than 
any  others,  and  with  less  expense.  Will  burn  any  oil 
up  clean.  Oil  pan  either  black  or  galvanized,  made 
without  seam  and  cannot  leak.  Heaters  made  with 
seam  will  leak.  The  National,  with  perforated  burner, 
gets  perfect  draft  at  all  times  and  burning  greater  per- 
centage of  carbon  than  any  other  is  guaranteed  to  give 
more  heat  for  oil  consumed.  No  time  to  lose. 

Write  for  circulars  and  prices. 

The  National  Orchard  Heater  Co. 

GRAND  JUNCTION  COLORADO 


Your  Orchard  Protected 

AGAINST  FROST  WITH 

PALISADE  HEATERS 

AT  M THE  COST  OF  ANY  OTHER 

Write  for  Prices 
and  Testimonials 

PALISADE 

ORCHARD 

HEATER  CO. 


Palisade,  Colo. 


U.  S.  PAT.  966670 


Rapid  Lighter 

An  almost  indispensible  device  for  lighting  smudge 
oil  pots  in  orchard  heating.  It  is  a tremendous  saver 
of  time  and  material.  For  description  address 

JOHN  STEEL1  mr:.T  Omaha, Neb. 


OIL  STORAGE 

TANKS 


Made  of  Special  Tight  Coated  Galva- 
nized Material,  Specially  Corrugated. 
Shipped  Entirely  Knocked  Down. 
Easily  Put  Together  and  Absolutely 
Tight.  New  Tube  Connected  Cover. 
ASK  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES 

Butler  Manufacturing  Co. 

1452  West  10th  KANSAS  CITY 


MAKE  HAY  EASY  WITH 
Kotins'  Steel  Stacker 

W.  KOUN3  S ALINA.  KANSAS 


without  it,  but  I really  believe  that  the 
Dorothy  Perkins  is  in  every  way  bet- 
ter and  I would  like  to  see  every 
reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  have  a 
plant  of  this  beautiful  rose. 

it 

Alfalfa  in  New  York. 

M.  Eames,  of  Oswego  County,  New 
York,  writes  that  he  has  had  trouble 
to  get  a start  of  alfalfa.  He  says  that 
in  Oneida  County,  the  next  county  to 
him,  they  are  growing  it  very  success- 
fully, near  Geneva,  but  so  far  he  has 
been  unable  to  get  a start  of  it.  It 
will  sometimes  grow  through  the  first 
season  and  then  die  down  in  the  fall. 
He  wants  to  know  what  is  the  trouble. 

I wrote  him: 

There  are  three  or  possibly  four 
things  that  could  be  the  trouble  with 
your  alfalfa.  Alfalfa  will  not  grow 
well  on  thin  land,  nor  on  sour  land, 
nor  on  wet  land.  Any  one  of  those 
things  might  he  the  trouble,  or  a com- 
bination of  them.  Also  it  might  be 
possible  that  a lack  of  inoculation  is 
the  trouble,  and  it  is  just  possible  that 
inoculating  the  land  by  hauling  soil 
from  an  old  alfalfa  field  where  it  had 
been  a success  would  solve  your  trou- 
ble. Wet  land  can  be  remedied  by 
drainage.  You,  of  course,  know  all 
about  that.  Sour  land  can  be  rem- 
edied by  lime.  Spread  the  lime  at  the 
rate  of  two  or  three  tons,  or  even 
more,  per  acre.  You  could  test  the 
soil  with  litmus  paper  to  see  whether 
or  not  it  is  sour.  If  your  soil  is  too 
thin,  that  of  course,  can  be  remedied 
by  manuring  and  fertilizing,  and  by 
growing  clover. 

Alfalfa  is  such  an  important  crop 
that  it  would  pay  you  to  keep  on  ex- 
perimenting until  you  make  it  success- 
ful. Don’t  give  up  until  you  find  abso- 
lutely certain  that  it  is  not  any  use 
trying  any  longer. 

HENRY  FIELD. 
Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

Nebraska  Horticulturists  to  Meet 

The  fruit  growers  and  florists  of  the 
state  of  Nebraska  will  hold  their  an- 
nual meeting  in  the  city  of  Lincoln  on 
January  17-19,  1911.  This  is  the  forty- 
second  meeting  of  this  society,  and  in 
connection  with  it  there  will  be  a fruit 
and  flower  show  for  which  attractive 
premiums  have  been  offered.  Prizes 
of  $2  and  $1  per  plate  are  offered  as 
first  and  second  prizes  for  a list  of 
about  thirty  standard  varieties  of 
apples. 

A fruit  judging  contest  will  be  one 
of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  meeting, 
in  which  a premium  of  $100  will  be 
pro  rated  among  those  scoring  more 
than  60  points  out  of  a possible  100. 
This  contest  is  open  to  members  of 
the  society  “who  have  not  been  mem- 
bers more  than  three  years.”  Four 
plates  each  of  ten  standard  winter  va- 
rieties will  be  used  for  this  contest. 
The  contestants  will  rank  the  four 
plates  of  each  variety  1,  2,  3 and  4, 
according  to  merits  and  notation  of 
substituted  apples  in  each  variety. 

The  session  will  begin  on  Tuesday 
morning  at  9:30  o’clock,  with  the  ar- 
ranging of  the  fruits  and  flowers  and 
renewal  of  acquaintances  and  mem- 
bership. Tuesday  afternoon  will  be 
the  first  regular  session,  with  invoca- 
tion by  Rev.  I.  F.  Roach,  and  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome  by  Dr.  E.  Mead  Wil- 
cox, president  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska.  At  3:00  the  meeting  will 
be  devoted  to  florists’  industry  and  in 
charge  of  the  State  Florists’  Society, 
with  the  following  papers  to  be  pre- 
sented: 

“Chrysanthemums,”  Harry  Hunt, 
Kearney;  “The  Retail  Florist,”  C.  H. 
Green,  Fremont;  “Advertising,”  L. 
Henderson,  Omaha;  “Bulbs,”  J.  E.  At- 
kinson, Pawnee  City;  “Prospects  for 
Wholesaling,”  August  Eiche,  Lincoln. 

On  Wednesday  the  program  in- 
cludes a paper  by  A.  J.  Brown,  Gen- 
eva, on  the  “Identification  of  the  Ca- 
talpa,”  and  by  C.  S.  Harrison  on  “State 
Parks.”  Following  this  will  be  the  an- 
nual business  meeting.  In  the  after- 
’ noon  Prof.  J.  F.  Phillips  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska  will  present  a paper 
on  “Forestry  for  Profit;”  O.  A.  Wil- 
liams, Neligh,  will  t-ll  about  “Farm 
and  Municipal  Wood  lots,"  and  E.  F. 


THE  DEMAND  FOR 

Ideal  Coal  Heaters 


IS  GREAT 


Hundreds  of  growers  who  will  not  install  extravagant  methods, 
see  in  IDEAL  COAL  HEATERS  an  economical  and  effective 
way  of  saving  their  crops. 


Quick 
Heat  * 

Great 

Volume 

Big 

Crops 

Saved 


Economy 

Efficiency 


A Reservoir  Coal  Heater 

SELF  FEEDING  AND  SELF  CLEANING 

Our  50-pound  Heater  is  a winner.  Burns  all  night  without  refilling. 

One  ton  of  coal  burned  in  Ideals  equals  200  gallons  of  smudge 
oil.  Buy  practical  Coal  Heaters  and  save  your  money  as  well  as 
your  fruit.  Where  oil  costs  three  cents  or  more  per  gallon  and 
coal  costs  $5  or  less  per  ton,  it  is  cheaper  to  use  coal  for  orchard 
heating. 

The  largest  yields  of  fruit  in  Grand  Valley  were  saved  by 
Ideal  Coal  Heaters.  Let  us  prove  to  you  that  what  certain  oil 
pot  competitors  say  about  coal  for  orchard  heating,  is  false. 
Write  today,  like  hundreds  of  others  are  doing. 

The  IDEAL  ORCHARD  HEATER  COMPANY 

GRAND  JUNCTION,  COLORADO 


How  Honey  Bees" 
to  Fertilize 


is  the  subject  of  one  article  of 
_ . _ - . .j  . much  interest  to  farmers  and  fruit 

-Tzalf^  P 1 1 Ze  growers  which  has  appeared  in 

tU  A 1 1 that  beautifully  illustrated,  well 

o-nrl  printed  magazine,  Gleanings  in  Bee 

. lowers  dnu  1 Culture.  We  want  to  send  you  a 

copy  containing  this  story  free  and  to  enter  your  name  for  a six  months 
trial  subscription,  12  numbers,  for  25  cents.  Besides  this  we  will  send  you 
free  a booklet  entitled  “The  Bee-Keeper  and  the  Fruit-Grower,  and  a cat- 
alogue of  bee  supplies.  Get  these  now ! 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Box  FG,  Medina,  Ohio 


BERRY  BOXES 

Climax  Grape  and  Peach  Baskets,  two,  three  and  four-quart 
tomato  or  repacking  baskets,  bushel  and  half  bushel  crates, 
bee-keepers’  supplies,  poultry  crates,  box  shooks  ana  specialties. 

LOW  DISCOUNTS  for  January  and  February  delivery.  Write 
for  illustrated  catalogue  and  let  us  know  7°ur  requirements. 
SHEBOYGAN  FRUIT  BOX  CO.,  SHEBOYGAN,  WISCONSIN. 


;phens,  Crete,  will  discuss  the  “Va- 
ties  of  Timber  Trees  Most  Called 
in  the  Trade,  and  Their  Compara- 
e Merits.”  On  Thursday  morning 
of.  R.  F.  Howard,  University  of  Ne- 
iska,  will  present  a paper  on  “Co- 
erative  Spraying.”  He  will  be  fol- 
ved  by  Henry  A.  Smith  on  “How 
g Grow  Apples,”  and  Val  Keyser, 
ricoln,  on  “Tendencies  in  Horticul- 
-al  Practice,”  and  J.  A.  Yager,  Fre- 
>nt,  on  “Horticultural  Suggestions.” 
ie  entire  afternoon  will  be  devoted 
the  apple  judging  contest. 

it  % 

Alabama  Fruit-Growers  to  Meet. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the 
abama  State  Horticultural  Society 
11  be  held  at  Birmingham  Thursday 
d Friday,  Jan.  19  and  20.  A good 
ogram  is  being  arranged,  a copy  of 
iich  can  be  secured  from  P.  F.  Wil- 
,ms,  secretary,  Auburn,  Ala. 
Secretary  Williams  writes  that  ex- 
bits of  pecans  are  especially  desir- 
i,  whether  from  seedling  or  grafted 
ees,  for  the  importance  of  the  pecan 
dustry  justifies  more  attention  be- 
g paid  to  this  nut  and  the  varieties 
he  recommended. 


We  Buy  an tf  Sail 

All  Kinds  of  the 


FIELD  AND  GRASS 


Alfalfa,  Millet,  Cane,  Clover,  Timothy,  Kaffir, 
Popcorn,  Seed  Corn,  Grass  Seed,  etc. 
Write  for  prices  on  any  quantity. 

J.  G.  PEPPARD 

1101-17  W.  8th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


WAKE  UP 

and  realize  that  now  is  the  time  for  buying  that 
most  necessary  accessory  for  the  smudgm.  outfit. 
THE  CEDERBORG  FROST  ALARM— it  will  wake 
you  up  when  the  frost  comes.  You  can  save  money 
by  buying  early.  Write  today. 

Cederimrg_Engineerinf  Co. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Send  for  free  literature  on  crop  in  which  you  are 
interested.  _ 

WILLIAM  S.  MY.C.RS.  Director 

71  Nassau  Street  New  York 
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Write  Now  for  This 

Series  of  Seven  Beautifully  Illustrated  Books 

IE  subjectof  Irrigation  Is  now  of  ereatest  interest,  TN  thn  msmraimiiiiv  


^HE  subjectof  Irrigation  is  now  of  greatest  interest 
and  fascination  to  those  desiring  to  make  money 
in  farming.  There  is  a vast  lack  of  real  informat- 
ion concerning  this  stupendous  National  enterprise. 
In  order  to  give  you  a correct  idea  of  the  subject 
and  call  attention  to  one  of  the  wonderful  oppor- 
tunities opened  up  by  Irrigation,  I have  prepared 
Seven  Books  and  Bulletins  constituting  a complete 
and  valuable  Reference  Series  on  Irrigation.  These 
books,  which  have  cost  thousands  of  dollars  to 
prepare  and  distribute,  will  be  sent  absolutely  free 
to  anyone,  anywhere,  who  is  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject. The  miracles  of  crop  production  wrought  in 
the  Pecos  Valley  as  a result  of  scientific  irrigation 
are  bo  amazing  as  to  be  almost  past  belief. 


TN  the  marvelously  fertile  Pecos  Valley  of  Texas 
fortunes  are  being  made  by  Farmers  arid  Fruit 
Growers  cultivating  10,  20  and  40  acre  tracts  by  ir- 
rigation methods.  With  the  aid  of  water,  ready  for 
use  just  when  and  where  needed,  these  small  farms 
are  made  to  yield  almost  fabulous  profits.  These 
rich  and  fertile  Pecos  Valley  Lands  are  today  sel- 
ling at  considerably  less  than  one-fifth  the  price 
of  Irrigated  Land  in  the  North  west  and  in  the  Grand 
Valley  of  Colorado,  yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  many 
good  judges  that  the  Pecos  Valley  has  the  finest 
Irrigated  Lands  in  the  world.  In  this  magic  region, 
grow  to  perfection.  Peaches  yield  $1,000  to 
*1,200  per  acre.  Apple  trees  are  worth  $40  a piece. 
Pears,  Plums  and  Grapes  are  big  money  crops. 
Celery  and  Asparagus  yield  $500  an  acre;  Berries 
up  to  $500;  Cantaloupes  from  $300  to  $600;  Alfalfa 
from  $125  to  $150  per  acre  in 


€< 


Pecos  Valley 

The  Land  of  Astounding  Crop  Yields  9 9 


JbffY  Free  Series  on  Irrigation  tells  a wonderfully 
graphic  fact  story  of  one  of  the  greatest  Irri- 
gation projects  ever  undertaken.  It  tells  you  the 
entire  history  of  the  famous  Imperial  Reservoir  Sys- 
tem from  start  to  finish.  This  immense  Pecos 
Valley  Enterprise,  with  over  64  miles  of  canals,  is 
now  completed.  Water  is  ready  to  be  turned  on 
the  land  and  crops  are  being  planted.  Farmers 
are  flocking  in  and  the  marvelously  rich  and  pro- 
ductive acres  are  being  rapidly  taken  up.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  being  spent  for  improvements 
in  this  Magic  Valley.  Behind  the  Farmer  and  Land 
Owner  is  the  faith  of  millions  of  dollars  invested 
by  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  & Orient  Railway  along 
Its  route  right  through  the  heart  of  the  Valley. 


V • J XVlUiUg 

Wonderful  Opportunities! 

Take  a look  at  the  map.  Note  the  arrow’s  point  Right  there  in 


TT  VERY  intelligent  man  and  woman  In  the  country 
“ —especially  every  Practical  Farmer- should 
have  this  invaluable  Free  Series  on  Irrigation - 
Seven  Superbly  Illustrated  Books  and  Bulletins - 
for  their  educational  value,  as  well  as  for  the  fas- 
cinating style  with  which  the  authors  have  exploited 
the  amazing  facts  underlying  this  colossal  feat  of 
Irrigation  in  the  Pecos  Valley.  Irrigation  has  al- 
ready added  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  actual  wealth  of  our  country.  It  is  a subject 
of  great  and  rapidly  growing  interest.  Our  greatest 
public  men  are  awakened  to  the  wonderful  possi- 
bilities of  Irrigation.  Ex-President  Roosevelt  lent 
his  great  influence  to  the  passage  of  laws  that  have 
resulted  in  reclaiming  millions  of  acres  of  arid  land, 
today  yielding  bountiful  crops. 


richness.  In  the  rapidly  closing  gap  marking  the  uncomXtld 
Pv?rtl,T^°f  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  & Orient  Railway  for  ii  ea  ^ 
shou  d be  made  from  10,  20  and  40  acre  farms.  This  great 
Trunk  Line,  building  daily  on  the  shortest  route  (by  500  mile) 
from  Kansas  City  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  is  spending  mil- 
lions. Nearly  1,000  miles  of  road  are  now  in  operation 
Construction  work  is  being  vigorously  pushed  Four  ' 
opportunity  lies  in  getting  in  ahead  of  the  railroad  be- 
fore that  gap  closes!  Let  me  show  you  how  you  can 
own  a 10,  20  or  40  acre  Irrigated  Pecos  Valley  Farm  / 
at  less  than  its  real  value— on  easy  monthly  /TEX 

payments.  Just  write  me  today  for  the  Com- 
plete  Series  on  Irrigation  and  my  Special 
Offer  to  Investors  and  Farm  Home  Seek- 
ers. These  will  cost  you  nothing.  Mail 
the  coupon  right  now!  I am  assist- 
ing the  owners  of  these  lands  and 
irrigation  system  to  settle  up 
this  country. 

F.  A.  Hombeck, 

Land  Commissioner, 

K.  C.  ,M.  & O.  Ry.,  jlfh 

1002  Baltimore  Ave., 

Kansas  City,  Mo*  L 
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J at  Cut  | 
V.  Out  and  j 
.♦  Mail  This  To . 

♦ ♦ F.  A.  HORNBECK, 

dV  Land  Commissioner, 

^ K.  C.  M.  & O.  Ry.,  ■ 

1002  Baltimore  Ave.,  _ 

Aa  Kansas  City,  Mo.  I 

Please  send  me  Seven  Superbly  * 

> Illustrated  Booklets  on  money 
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making  on  Irrigated  Land  in  the 
Pecos  Valley,  Texas. 
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How  to  Detect  Peach  Yellows. 

I noticed  in  the  November  number 
of  The  Fruit-Grower  that  W.  G.  H.  of 
Goshen,  Ind.,  states  that  he  never  saw 
a description  of  peach  yellows  in  The 
Fruit-Grower.  I have  had  peach  trees 
on  the  place  ever  since  I can  first  re- 
member and  not  one  case  of  yellows, 
vet  I Was  able  to  detect  the  disease  at 
first  sight  when  I visited  an  infected 
orchard. 

A man  of  my  acquaintance  lost  his 
whole  orchard  with  the  yellows  so 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  every  peach 
grower  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the 
symptoms  of  this  worst  of  all  fruit 
diseases. 

The  first  thing  to  suspect  is  prema- 
ture ripening  of  the  fruit,  or  fruit  that 
when  cut  open  shows  a beautiful  mar- 
bled red  color  all  through  the  flesh. 
If  the  tree  is  far  advanced  with  the 
disease  the  fruit  often  ripens  a month 
too  early — sometimes  a single  limb 
will  ripen  its  fruit  long  before  the 
main  tree  which  had  not  yet  fully  suc- 
cumbed to  the  disease.  I have  seen 
trees  thus  affected  so  that  it  seemed 
surely  as  if  there  were  two  varieties 
of  peaches  growing  on  the  same  tree. 
As  the  disease  advances  the  leaves 
are  about  half  their  normal  size,  are 
very  narrow,  often  of  a sickly  color 
and  tend  to  hang  downward.  I always 
watch  a tree  whose  leaves  appear  too 
small  or  rather  too  narrow.  Often  the 
limbs  are  covered  with  bunches  of 
weak,  sickly  “water  sprouts”  that 
grow  like  rosettes  all  over  the  limbs. 

I once  brought  home  a peach  from 
such  a tree  as  I have  described.  On 
cutting  open  the  fruit  I found  the 
flesh  almost  as  red  as  that  of  the 
Bloodstone  variety  and  as  dry  and 
flavorless  as  a cork  stopple. 

Some  think  that  wood  ashes  and 
other  things  will  prevent  yellows,  but 
it  will  not  except  insofar  as  that  all 
fertilization  and  cultivation  promotes 
the  health  of  the  tree.  The  disease 
is  absolutely  incurable  and  worst  of 
all  is  contagious— rather  than  infec- 
tious— there  being  danger  of  other 
trees  catching  the  disease  if  pruned 
by  tools  used  on  diseased  trees  or 
even  if  rubbed  against  the  diseased 
trees.  The  only  prevention  for  this 
dread  disease  is  to  root  out  every  sus- 
pected tree  at  once.  I would  even 
dig  out  the  roots  if  possible.  Mr.  J. 
H.  Hale  claims  that  not  only  should 
the  diseased  tree  be  taken  out,  but 
also  each  of  the  four  trees  nearest  it. 

I doubt  very  much  if  this  is  necessary, 
and  find  .that  Prof.  Erwin  Smith  in  a 
bulletin  on  peach  culture  published  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  very 
strong  in  the  opinion  that  only  the  dis- 
eased tree  need  be  removed;  but  it 
must  not  touch  any  other  tree  even  if 
it  be  necessary  to  burn  the  tree  right 
On  the  spot  where  it  grew. 

With  such  care  as  I have  suggested 
there  is  little  danger  of  yellows  unless 
it  come  from  young  nursery  trees 
which  seldom  happens. 

ALBERT  F.  TENNEY. 

Massachusetts. 

Has  Water  in  His  House. 

As  you  ask  for  experience  in  the 
water  supply  of  dwellings  in  the  coun- 
try homes,  I thought  mine  along  this 
line  might  interest  your  readers.  When 
a young  man,  twenty  years  ago,  I had 
heard  of  tanks  being  placed  in  the 
upper  part  of  dwellings  to  supply 
water  to  the  sink  and  bath  room  be- 
low. When  I was  ready  to  build  my 
home  in  the  country  twelve  years  ago, 

I talked  to  plumbers  in  our  city  and 
they  said  it  would  work  well  if  the 
water  could  he  kept  from  freezing. 

I had  a three-barrel  tank  made  and 
put  on  the  second  floor,  before  the 
building  was  near  completion,  as  the 
tank  could  not  be  got  into  place  after 
the  house  was  finished.  I had  this 
tank  placed  between  two  bed  rooms 
and  as  nearly  directly  over  the  kitchen 
range  as  possible.  A force  pump  at 
the  sink  was  used  to  pump  water  into 
the  tank  from  a cistern  located  just 
outside  of  the  basement. 

This  worked  well,  supplying  the 
hath  room  and  sink  easily.  The  bath 
room  was  heated  by  a small  air-tight 


round  stove,  with  wood  for  fuel.  The 
whole  thing  cost  about  $150  and  was 
well  worth  the  expense  to  our  large 
family. 

About  the  only  trouble  with  this 
method  was  freezing  of  the  pipes  in 
the  upper  room  in  winter,  and  on  one 
or  two  occasions  we  overrun  the  tank 
and  injured  the  ceiling  below.  Four 
years  ago  we  enlarged  our  home  and 
put  in  a hot  water  heater,  and  a com- 
pressed air  tank  in  the  cellar  to  fur- 
nish our  water  supply.  We  also  put 
in  a water  closet  and  a small  green- 
house, and  now  we  have  plenty  of 
water  for  all  purposes. 

This  tank  in  the  cellar  is  ten  feet 
long  and  three  feet  in  diameter,  and 
lies  lengthwise  on  the  floor  of  the 
cellar.  It  is  a very  simple  affair  with 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  The  tank 
and  all  of  the  pipe  connections  are  air- 
tight and  of  course  the  tank  is  full  of 
air  to  start,  so  that  when  water  is 
forced  into  it  with  the  force  pump  the 
air  is  compressed  into  a smaller  space. 
T his  air  pressure  in  the  tank  is  what 
forces  the  water  through  the  pipes  to 
wherever  it  is  needed.  The  more 
water  that  is  pumped  into  the  tank 
the  greater  the  pressure  at  the  sink 
and  other  points.  A pressure  gauge 
over  the  tank  tells  the  pressure,  and 
we  try  to  keep  it  at  between  twenty 
and  thirty  pounds,  which  we  can  do 


quite  easily.  Pumping  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes  per  day  keeps  us  sup- 
plied with  water  for  the  sink,  bath 
riim,  direct  and  greenhouse,  also  to 
the  hotbeds.  We  have  the  water  piped 
to  these,  which  are  about  100  feet  from 
the  house,  and  which  we  use  three  or 
four  months  in  the  spring. 

We  use  a good  sized  force  pump  and 
do  the  pumping  by  hand,  as  we  do  not 
feel  that  we  use  enough  water  to  ne- 
cessitate our  getting  a gasoline  engine 
to  run  the  pump.  Tile  pump  is  con- 
nected with  two  cisterns  and  a well, 
so  that  in  an  extra  dry  time,  when  the 
water  from  the  cisterns  gives  out,  we 
can  fall  back  on  well  water. 

The  old  iron  tank  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  house  we  now  use  as  the  escape 
for  our  hot  water  heating  plant.  All 
of  this  water  system  has  been  in  very 
good  condition  ever  since  it  was  in- 
stalled some  four  years  ago.  The  force 
pump  was  the  only  part  that  ever  gave 
me  any  trouble,  but  as  soon  as  I un- 
derstood the  pump  and  found  that  new 
leathers  every  six  or  eight  months 
would  keep  it  in  good  working  order, 
we  have  had  no  further  trouble.  I 
can  now  take  the  pump  all  apart  and 
put  in  new  leathers  myself  as  needed. 

FRANK  AIKEN. 

Macon  County,  111. 

(We  hope  Friend  Aiken  will  tell  us 
more  about  how  his  water  plant  helps 


Paint  Without  Oil 


Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 


A Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed  to  Every- 
one Who  Writes 

A.  L.  Rice,  a prominent  manufacturer  of 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a process  of 
making  a new  kind  of  paint  without  the 
use  of  oil.  He  calls  it  Powdrpaint.  It  comes 
in  the  form  of  a dry  powder  and  all  that  is 
required  is  cold  water  to  make  a paint 
weather  proof,  fire  proof  and  as  durable  as 
oil  paint.  It  adheres  to  any  surface,  wood, 
stone  or  brick,  spreads  and  looks  like  oil 
paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manuf’r,  423 
North  St.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send 
you  a free  trial  package,  also  color  card 
and  full  information  showing  you  how  you 
can  save  a good  many  dollars.  Write  today. 


WONDER  LAMP 

The  United  Factories  of  910  Wyandotte 
St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  making  an  offer 
to  send  a lamp,  free  to  one  person  in  each 
P |3  Cf  ET  locality  to  introduce  this 
r !».  Eaa  marvelous,  new,  incandes- 
cent 100  candle  power  oil  lamp.  Simply 
send  name  and  nearest  express  office.  "* 


in  the  management  of  hotbeds.  We 
also  want  to  hear  from  others  who 
have  water  or  lighting  plants.  You 
will  find  advertisements  of  water 
plants  in  this  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  and  if  you  want  information 
about  them,  write  to  advertisers,  or  to 
us. — Editor.) 
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NOTES 


I am  glad  to  see  some  of  the  good 
things  I have  had  to  say  about  Camp- 
hell’s  Early  grape  corroborated  by  a 
Michigan  correspondent  of  the  Rural 
New  Yorker.  Young  vines  set  in  1907 
have  produced  better  than  Concord  oi 
Worden  in  neighboring  rows.  He  says 
the  berry  is  exceptionally  large,  cov- 
ered with  a beautiful  bloom,  skin 
tough  and  that  the  fruit  will  hang  on 
from  time  of  ripening  till  frost.  Twelve 
bunches  exhibited  at  St.  Joseph  weigh- 
ed fifteen  pounds.  He  adds  that  the 
apparent  requirements  of  this  variety 
are  a strong  soil  and  severe  pruning, 
and  that  he  has  noticed  that  on  light 
soils  where  the  Concord  does  very  well 
Campbell's  is  next  to  a failure. 

This  is  in  exact  accordance  with  my 
own  experience,  except  that  I have  not 
seen  this  grape  tried  on  light  soils  I 
have  seen  it  tried,  however,  under  con- 
ditions of  neglect,  and  it  answers  to 
this  in  much  the  same  way  as  any 
ocher  kind  would,  that  is,  without  re- 
vealing any  superior  qualities.  As  for 
reliable  bearing  qualities,  it  yielded 
from  secondary  buds  only  (the  first 
ones  being  frozen  back  there,  as  they 
were  here)  at  the  rate  of  $120  per 
acre  for  the  Michigan  grower,  while 
here,  under  similar  conditions  it  was 
not  surpassed  by  any  other  of  the 
numerous  kinds.  It  bore  a fourth  if 
not  a good  third  of  a crop.  But  I wish 
every  fruit  grower  could  have  the  op- 
portunity to  see  a pound  bunch  of 
Campbell’s  both  to  realize  how  large 
such  an  one  must  be  and  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  it. 

* 

The  Lutie  Grape. 

Among  the  newer  varieties  of  grapes 
I consider  the  Lutie  one  of  the  best 
for  all  around  purposes.  It  belongs 
to  that  group  of  hardy,  tough,  adapt- 
able sorts  that  make  themselves  at 
home  anywhere  and  devote  them- 
selves strictly  to  the  business  of  pro- 
ducing. It  is  a red  grape,  a shade 
smaller  than  the  Concord,  with  com- 
pact medium  bunch.  The  general  ap- 
pearance is  attractive  and  flavor  is 
fair.  It  is  a great  yielder  and  must  be 
protected  against  overbearing.  It 
should  make  a good  sort  for  the  fam- 
ily collection  as  well  as  for  market. 

It  looks  well  in  the  basket  and  the 
public  seems  to  look  with  favor  on  red 
grapes,  although  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  do  discriminate  against  the 
whites. 

1 discovered  this  latter  fact  here  on 
the  local  market  when  I sold  Niagaras 
and  Diamonds  to  the  grocers.  These 
kinds  make  fine  clusters,  extremely 
beautiful  to  look  upon,  but  still  they 
were  passed  by  for  black  grapes  of  in- 
ferior grade.  So  much  for  color. 
Black,  red,  crimson  and  purple  seem  to 
suggest  richness  and  high  flavor  and 
the  public  follows  the  dictates  of  its 
eye  rather  than  its  taste.  For  this 
reason  I should  not  advise  the  plant- 
ing of  white  grapes  for  market  pur- 
poses unless  trial  had  been  made  to 
ascertain  if  demand  was  assured.  It 
is  doubtful  if  this  prejudice  will  be 
ever  ovGrcom©,  for  there  are  numerous 
black  and  red  grapes  just  as  good  as 
the  white  ones,  so  that  the  latter  are 
not  at  all  indispensable.  Still  I should 
always  want  them  in  a private  collec- 
tion for  contrast  of  color  if  nothing 
more,  as  well  as  for  their  undoubted 
beauty  and  magnificent  large  clusters. 

Whites  are  quoted  cheaper  than  the 
blacks  on  the  large  city  markets.  The 
two  best  known  kinds  are  the  Niagara 
and  Moore’s  Diamond,  both  strong,  ro- 
bust producers  of  fine  clusters,  Dia- 
mond having  a yellowish  creamy  tinge 
that  suggests  more  richness  than  the 
clearer  and  more  perfect  complexion 
of  Niagara.  Both  are  grapes  of  high 
quality,  good  for  table  and  dessert,  but 
a little  more  disposed  to  rot  than  the 
Concord  type. 

After  these  two  comes  the  white 
Green  Mountain,  which  I esteem  more 
highly  than  either,  because  with  me  it 
is  positively  the  first  grape  among  all 
the  numerous  kinds  in  the  vineyard 
to  become  fit  to  eat  and  it  is  hardly 


worth  while  to  say  that  we  all  feel 
exceedingly  friendly  towards  the  vine 
that  gives  us  the  first  delicious  taste 
of  the  grape  away  along  in  the  sum- 
mer heats  when  sun  and  drouth  have 
ended  the  fruit  bearing  season  of  all 
the  family  of  small  fruits,  and  when 
our  appetites  have  been  simulated  and 
tantalized  for  days  and  days  by  the 
deepening  color  that  has  been  slowly 
stealing  over  the  purple  clusters,  but 
of  which  repeated  tastes  that  wrought 
our  face  into  a pucker  by  their  unrip- 
ened juice,  taught  us  that  Nature 
would  not  be  hurried. 

The  little  Green  Mountain,  however, 
was  always  compassionate  enough  to 
give  us  a much  appreciated  taste  sev- 
eral days  before  Moore’s  and  Camp- 
bell’s condescended  to  favor  us,  these 
two  blacks  coming  in  next  and  at  the 
same  time. 


Free  guide  to  lighter  work. 


The  Planet  Jr  1 9 1 1 illustrated  catalogue  is  a 
complete  guide  to  lighter  farm  work,  better 


crops,  and  more  money.  Every  farmer  and 
gardener  should  possess  it  as  soon  as  the . 
mail  can  bring  it.  What’s  the  sense  /HX\ 
of  drudging  when  you  don. t have  to?^j/lT 
k Write  today,  and  let  this  free  book  tA  ■ J 
help  you  select  the  labor-saving 
implements  you  need. 

S L Allen  & Co 

Bo*  H07C  PhilaP* 

Planet 
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Pocklington  Is  Losing  Out. 

The  Pocklington  is  another  white 
that  seems  falling  into  unpopularity. 

I have  sixteen  vines  and  there  are  no 
surer  and  heavier  bearers  in  the  col- 
lection. It  is  among  the  latest  kinds 
a large  grape,  handsome  in  berry  and 
cluster,  and  of  a rich  sugary  quality, 
but  unfortunately  it  ripens  unevenly. 
On  many  clusters  there  will  be  from 
one  to  a dozen  berries  that  remain  as 
hard  as  marbles,  but  justice  compels 
me  to  say  that  it  is  no  worse  in  its 
unevenness  than  the  Worden.  There 
is  said  to  be  a remedy  for  this  in  extra 
close  pruning,  but  so  far  I have  never 
reached  the  proper  minimum,  although 
I believe  this  statement  to  be  true,  for 
it  is  well  established  that  most  vari- 
ties  show  a real  inability  to  mature  all 
their  fruit  when  allowed  to  set  an  un- 
due amount.  I have  seen  even  the 
Concord  show  this  fault. 

How  shall  we  know  what  the  proper 
amount  is?  I reply,  by  observation 
and  experience.  We  cannot  always 
hit  the  right  amount  in  pruning,  for 
the  set  of  fruit  depends  to  some  ex- 
tent on  the  season  and  the  number  of 
buds  that  remain  dormant,  but  we  can 
thin  the  clusters  after  they  have  set 
and  this  operation  is  as  imperative  in 
the  case  of  the  grape  as  in  the  case  of 
the  apple,  peach  and  other  fruits  that 
it  is  customary  to  thin. 

The  Elvira  is  another  well  known 
mid-season  white  that  remains  more 
green  than  white  and  whose  flavor  is 
only  medium,  but  what  it  lacks  in 
some  respects  it  makes  up  in  vigorous 
growth,  freedom  from  rot  and  depend- 
able and  heavy  bearing.  It  frequently 
bears  as  many  as  five  bunches  on  a 
cane.  A string  of  such  bunches  I once 
put  on  the  scales  and  found  they 
weighed  three  pounds.  Such  bearing 
is  really  beyond  the  strength  of  any 
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I No.  4 | 

Planet  Jr 
i Combined 
l\Hill  and 
i Drill  Seeder, 

\ Wheel-Hoe,  , 

I Cultivator,  and 
, Plow  is  a real  ne- 
cessity in  every  good 
l garden.  Can  be  ad- 
justed in  a moment  to 
| sow  all  garden  seeds,  hoe, 

I cultivate,  weed,  and  plow. 
Unequaled  for  lightness, 
strength  and  beauty. 


I No.  11 1 

Double-Wheel  Hoe 

has  an  important  im- 
provement for  1911 — a steel 
^frame,  making  it  prac- 
tically indestructible. 
Adapted  to  many 
k kinds  of  work.  J 
Pays  for  itself 
1 iD  a sin- 
gle sea 
son. 
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SAVE  M0HEY»*FRUIT  PLANTS 


Healthy,  northern -Brown  stock,  which  willproduce 
money-making  crops.  Strawberry.  Raspberry  Black 
berry.  Currant,  Grape  Plants,  tic 


READ  OUR  GUARANTEE 


Every  plant  we  ship  is  guaranteed  to  be  first  class 
and  true  10  name,  packed  to  reach  you  in  SOO^grow^ 
imr  condition  (by  express),  and  please  you.  or  your 

n*You^carTtnake  big  money  growing  good  berries 
but  >ou  cannot  expect  to  grow  good  fruit  by  planting 

and  replanting  small  inferior  stock.  , . . . 

Our  plants  are  all  grown  on  new  ground  ,,bl*  be'"® 
the  first  crop)  and  are  large,  heavy  rooted  and  free 

r We^grow  them  by  the  million  on  our  own  ground 
and  know  what  we  are  selling.  That  is  why  our  busi- 
ness has  nearly  doubled  every  year  for  the  past 

> V^^J^HTTyou  money  on  W p"ants  o?a  caHoad  Our  large  illustrated  catalogue 
is  instructive  and  is  free  to  all  fruit  growers  Wnte  for  tt  today 


O.  A.  D.  BALDWIN,  R.  D.  t2,  Bridgman,  Mteh. 


Plant  Townsend’s  Thoroughbred  Plants 

. . .ad  hprrip.9  There  is  always  plenty  of  poor  stuff  on 


rjsrws  skwk'jSSS 

E?l'w.  :TO WNSEN d'&'cO.,  The  Fair  Dealing  Nurseryman,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Berry  Boxes 

. ••  .1  r..  r ..n  n/\nd  /•afolnff 


Fruit  Boxes, 
Baskets 
and  Crates 


jyass -Ssissar 

»..u  to  kirow  ourTricesTwe  make  mixed  shipments.  Join  your  neighbors  nc»tal  lot 
shipments,  and  save  freight  prompt  shipments  at  M Itoxi.  Aadtess  nearest  office. 

Tile  Pierce -Williams  Co.,  South  Baoen,  Mich.  or  Jonesboro,  Ark. 


Cultivate  the  Orchard— Harrow 
the  Fields— Cover  the  Seed- 
All  With  this  ONE 


ACME 


Orchard 
Cultivator 
and  Harrow 


“Should  be  in  Every  Orchard,"  says  Mr.  J.  H.  Hale  ol 
South  Glastonbury,  Connecticut. 


IN  1899  Mr.  Hale  bought  an  ACME  Combination  Orchard  Cult! 
vator  and  Harrow.  He  then  wrote  us  ^£e^Ue ‘vrote 

tlon  it  was  giving  him.  Eight  year,  later,  in  1907,  Mr.  Hale  wrote 

"Aftef^ninSfmther  use  of  the  No.  25  Acme  Orchard  Cultivator 
I am  fully  convinced  that  it  is  all  right,  and  an  implement  that  should 
be  in  every  orchard  of  the  land  where  thorough  cultivation  is  wanted. 

Isn’t  this  the  cultivator  you  want  for  your  orchard?  And  re 
member,  this  same  ACME  is  as  good  a field  harrow  as  it  is  an  orchard 

CUUNotice  the  illustrations.  You  get  practically  two  implements  for 
the  price  of  one.  As  ^ cu{  shows>  this  ACME  has 

Fop  Orchard  Use  ^ch^ns^s03^fTw?de0ranachG 

to  a coupling  bar  6 54  ft.  wide.  For  orchard  work  the  gangs  are 
attached  to  the  ends  of  the  bar,  leaving  a vacant  space  i n thecenter: 
This  gives  a spread  of  10  ft.  A narrower  spread  is  arranged  it  de 


Arranged  as  a Harrow  Working  6&  It.  Wide 


sired.  On  the  return  trip  between  the  trees . one  gang  stirs  the  space 
that*was  left  untouched  on  the  previous  trip,  the  other  gang  runs 
under  the  limbs  and  near  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  while  the 
horses  are  beyond  the  branches. 

- , _T  For  harrowing,  the  gangs  are  brought 

Fnr  FlPln  IJSC  together,  giving  a spread  of  6/2  ft. 

Flit  riViAAt  Not  an  jnch  o£  ground  escapes  the 

knives,  and  owing:  to  the  sloping:,  curved  shape  of  these  edged 
coulters  the  harrow  crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  turns,  smoothes  and  •* 
all  in  one  operation.  The  knives  do  not  drag  to  the  surface  the 

sod  or  stubble  turned  under  by  the  plow,  but  chop  it  and  l®a'® 
buried.  ACME  harrows  are  everywhere  known  as  lightest  in 
draft,  and  this  is  lightest  of  all  owing  to  front  wheels  No  im- 
plement equals  the  ACME  tor  covering  the  seed  Read  in  our  book 
how  to  do  this  best.  All  ACMES  are  made  entirely  of  steel  and 
iron,  are  guaranteed  against  breakage,  and  will  ^v®  *ervice  £.f5  ® 
life  time.  Ask  to  see  this  ACME  at  your  dealers.  Where  we  have 
no  dealer  we  ship  direct. 


Book  For  Your  Farm  Library  Free 


Write  us  now  for  our  valuable  book  by  high 
authorities  on  “Preparation  of  the  Soil.  It  is 
handy,  pocket  size,  and  contains  information 
that  cannot  fail  to  help  you  get  larger,  better 
crops.  We  will  send  a complete  catalog,  prices 
a and  guaranty  also.  We  want  you  to  see  what 
Fruit  Growers  and  Farmers  say  of  the  AUMb. 


Duane  H.  Nash 

(Incorporated) 

141  Central  Ave,  Millington,  N. 
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vine  and  should  not  be  permitted.  As 
the  Elvira  is  under  medium  in  size  of 
cluster,  three  might  be  allowed  with- 
out injury,  but  in  the  Concord  size, 
two  good  clusters  are  enough.  An  ex- 
cess of  fruit  in  the  grape,  as  in  the 
case  of  all  other  fruits,  brings  its  own 
punishment  to  the  neglectful  or  ava- 
ricious grower,  for  the  next  year  there 
is  sure  to  be  a deficiency  in  growth 
of  new  bearing  wood  or,  in  the  case  of 
trees,  usually  a partial  or  complete 
failure  to  set  any  fruit  at  all. 

Another  white  kind  that  bears  well 
and  is  of  very  sweet  flavor  is  the  Mar- 
tha, but  like  the  Elvira  It  does  not 
compare  in  looks  and  size  with  the 
Niagara  and  Diamond,  although  the 
Pocklington  does. 

New  Black  Grape  Tried. 

Brown’s  Seedling,  a new  black  ex- 
tra early,  ripened  its  first  crop  last 
summer.  I found  it  much  resembled 
Concord  in  size  and  looks,  but  ripened 
with  Moore’s.  The  abnormal  season 
prevented  anything  like  a fair  compar- 
ison of  merit  between  both  this  and 
several  other  new  sorts  and  the  old 
Standard  kinds. 

The  Eclipse  has  not  borne  for  me. 
Reports  here  in  the  West  laud  it  high- 
ly, but  I have  seen  two  reports  from 
the  East  that  note  no  marked  superi- 
ority in  it,  but  one  of  these  speaks  in 
high  terms  of  the  Banner. 

Blackberry  Varieties. 

From  the  Ozarks  T.  B.  Bundy  writes, 
renewing  his  praise  of  the  Robinson 
blackberry,  while  J.  E.  Fitzgerald  of 
Texas,  while  extolling  it,  brings  for- 
ward a new  candidate  in  the  Jordan, 
which  he  predicts  “will  crowd  Robin- 
son hard”  for  first  honors.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  I have  heard  good 
things  said  of  the  Jordan.  When  I vis- 
ited E.  H.  Riehl  of  Illinois  two  years 
ago  he  spoke  in  the  most  flattering 
terms  of  the  Jordan.  Like  the  Haupt, 
McDonald  and  others,  the  Jordan  is 
apparently  a blackberry-dewberry 
<cross,  as  it  exhibits  characteristics  of 
iboth.  Such  kinds  run  on  the  ground 
the  first  year  and  do  not  send  up 
[Straight  canes  till  the  second.  I found 
this  the  case  also  with  the  Blowers. 

From  what  I can  learn  these  Texas 
varieties  bid  fair  to  be  valuable  on  ac- 
count of  their  heat  and  drouth  resist- 
ing qualities.  Our  standards  here  do 
not  succeed  down  there  because  they 
cannot  equal  the  natives  in  this  re- 
spect. How  far  north  the  Robinson 
and  others  will  be  hardy,  there  is  no 
data  to  guide  us,  but  the  chances  are 
that  they  will  withstand  the  winters 
throughout  Missouri  as  well,  for  ex- 
ample, as  Early  Harvest.  It  may  be, 
too,  that  they  will  be  rust  resistant, 
and  if  so,  it  will  add  immensely  to 
their  value. 

Mr.  Bundy  says  the  Mersereau  rusts 
"With  him,  though  otherwise  giving  it 
apraise  for  the  splendid,  large,  sweet 
berry  that  all  who  have  tried  it  know 
St  to  be.  He  complains  that  the  Illi- 
nois (a  new  one)  is  so  thorny  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  women  to  pick 
^he  berries.  I have  one  bearing  bush 
of  the  Illinois,  but  failed  to  take  notes 
Of  it,  beyond  observing  that  it  was  a 
heavy  bearer  of  large  berries.  This 
berry  was  given  prominence  by  E.  H. 
Riehl  in  reports  from  his  sub-experi- 
ment station.  Mr.  Endicott  of  South- 
ern Illinois  says  it  is  a good  one  with 
him,  but  not  as  good  a long  distance 
shipper  as  Early  Harvest.  He  adds 
that  those  two  sorts  have  been  the 
only  profitable  varieties  he  has  ever 
grown. 

Mr.  Bundy  further  says  that  he  will 
discard  Early  King,  Erie  and  Snyder 
because  he  finds  them  of  no  value.  I 
am  surprised  to  hear  this,  but  ascribe 
it  purely  to  unfavorable  conditions  of 
i,  cultivation.  I admit  that  the  Snyder, 
albeit  so  old  a favorite  and  so  uni- 
versally grown,  is  really  quite  exact- 
ing. On  rich  garden  soil  it  is  a suc- 
cess, but  here  it  will  not  stand  clay 
upland,  combined  with  a dry  summer. 
It  falis  short  both  in  growth  and  in 
size  of  berries.  A plant  will  send  up 
one  or  two  young  canes,  but  these  re- 
fuse to  branch  freely  even  though 
pinched  back,  but  this  characteristic 
follows  it  everywhere.  It  makes  fewer 


Our  New  Free  Book  Tells 
How.  Send  For  It  Today. 


Your  Big  Money  is  in  Growing 
Strawberries 


No  matter  where  you  live  or  what  kind  of  soil  you  have,  Kellogg’s  Way  will  more 
than  double  your  profits  growing  Big  Red  Strawberries  right  between  your  rows  of  young 
fruit  trees,  if  you  have  no  other  place.  You  can’do  it  easily.  Let  us  tell  you  how — we’ve 
got  it  all  explained  in  a nut  shell — in  our  handsomely  illustrated  64-page  book  entitled 

“Great  Crops  of  Strawberries  and  How  to  Grow  Them” 

It  explains  why  the  Kellogg  Way  of  growing  big  crops  of  Strawberries  is  the  sure  and  easy 
way.  Tells  how  to  prepare  your  soil ; what  varieties  to  set ; how  to  care  for  the  plants  to  get  best 
results ; how  to  market  the  fruit.  Many  fruit  growers  are  now  making  a net  profit  of  $500  to  $800 
per  acre  each  year  while  waiting  for  young  trees  to  come  into  bearing.  Besides  all  this,  the 
cultivating  of  the  plants  produces  a healthy  and  more  vigorous  growtli  in  the  trees  Just  what  the 
trees  require.  Whether  you  have  ever  thought  of  growing  strawberries  or  not,  it  is  just  the  book 
that  should  be  read  by 

Every  Fruit  Grower  and  Farmer 

What  others  are  doing  you  can  do  right  in  your  own  soil.  C.  Harder,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho, 
is  making  as  high  as  $1000  per  acre  each  season  growing  strawberries  between  the  rows  of  his 
young  trees.  Why  don't  you?  It  will  more  than  double  your  income. 

Kellogg’s  Thoroughbred  Plants 

The  only  strain  of  plants  that  are  propagated  from  mother  plants  of  high  fruiting  power 
That's  why  the  Kellogg  Strain  of  Thoroughbreds  is  so  productive  and  bears  such  enormous  crops 
of  big  red  berries.  They  have  a record  of  15,000  quarts  per  acre.  Large  yields  are  often  reported 
grown  in  young  orchards.  If  you  want  to  make  some  easy  money,  get  our  1911  book.  IT’S  FREE. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  COMPANY,  Box  305  Three  Rivers,  Michigan 


TWO-THIRDS  NATURAL  SIZE;  YIELD  8 TONS  PER  ACRE.  CLIPPED  FROM  THE  END  OF  A CLUSTER  OVER  TWO  FEET  LONG. 

Hitnalava  R1ar»lrL*»rri**c  ripen  in  June  and  continue  until  last  of  September, 
•rvusirdlldll  lllllldrldyA  UWbKDCrriCS  Most  prolific  and  most  profitable  blackberry  grown; 

very  meaty,  firm  and  solid,  of  large  size,  and  best  long  distance  shipping  blackberry  in  cultivation.  Send  for  cata- 
logue giving  testimonials  from  Berry  Growers  Inc.,  and  berry  shippers  who  will  face  the  above  statements.  I have 
millions  of  plants  listed  in  my  catalogue,  it  is  waiting  for  you.  B.  S.  KENNEDY,  SEBASTOPOL,  CALIFORNIA 


laterals  and  has  fewer  thorns  than  any 
variety  I am  acquainted  with,  but  a 
scarcity  of  laterals  interposes  no  ob- 
stacle to  its  productiveness,  which  is 
all  one  could  desire.  But  one  soon 
tires  of  small  and  seedy  berries.  A 
few  scattering  bushes  of  Kittatinny  in’ 
same  rows  with  it  far  exceeded  it  in 
vigor  of  growth  and  size  of  berry.  But 
the  Snyder  is  practically  rust  proof 
and  winter  proof,  and  these  are  ad- 
mittedly qualities  of  great  value.  To 
be  profitable  it  must  have  good  rich, 
moist  soil  and,  given  that,  it  will  not 
disappoint. 

The  Early  King  is  another  kind  for 
which  I must  interpose  a good  word. 
It  has  never  stood  higher  in  my  esti- 
mation tnan  now  after  eight  or  ten 
years’  trial.  It,  too,  demands  good 
soil,  for  it  is  a dwarfish  grower,  but 
given  the  conditions  it  requires,  it 
will  be  found  productive  enough  to  sat- 
isfy the  most  critical.  It  is  the  best 


second  early  I know  of,  coming  in  not 
mure  than  a week  behind  the  Early 
Harvest,  and  with  berries  that  are  de- 
cidedly larger  and  handsomer.  It  is 
indeed  uncommonly  thorny,  hut  its 
berries  are  the  best  flavored,  from  the 
time  they  turn  until  dead  ripe,  of  any 
kind  I have  ever  tried.  Its  berries  eat 
well  as  soon  as  black  and  their  sweet- 
ness permits  them  to  be  mistaken  for 
dewberries,  especially  as  there  is  no 
other  berry  besides  the  unmistakable 
Harvest  on  the  market.  They  are  so 
attractive  in  looks  and  taste  that  they 
outsell  the  Harvest  at  sight.  The  King 
ripens  its  crop  rapidly  and  its  season 
is  short,  which  enables  it  to  be  mar- 
keted by  the  time  the  late  sorts  come 
in.  It  therefore  has  no  competitor  in 
its  class.  T strongly  recommend  the 
King  to  those  who  are  willing  to  give 
it  a rich  soil  with  an  annual  mulching 
of  straw  or  manure. 

Missouri.  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 


MILLIONS  OF  FINE 

Strawberry  Plants 

Excelsior  and  Klondike $1.65  per  1000 

Aroma  2.00  per  1000 

If.  O.  B.  This  Place.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

LOUIS  HUBACH 

ROUTE  NO.  2.  JUDSONIA,  ARK. 


CUMBERLAND 

Raspberry  Plants 

Our  Catalogue  describing  the  above,  and 
Best  Paying  Varieties  of  Strawberries,  will  be 
sent  to  you  free,  upon  receipt  of  postal  re- 
quest. Our  plants  are  as*  good  as  money 
can  buy,  and  prices  very  low  this  year. 

JOHN  A.  VOGELGESANG, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  5.  Burlington,  Iowa. 


MIDWEST  RASPBERRY 

Most  productive,  finest  flavored,  large,  glossy 
black,  hardy  raspberry.  One  bush  set  spring  1909, 
produced  summer  1910,  630  or  3 quarts  berries. 
Six  bushes  taken  at  random  produced  1 quart  each. 
Best  commercial  sort.  Send  for  prices. 

THE  PERU  NURSERY.  Box  513,  PERU,  NEB. 
J.  R.  Duncan  & Co.,  Props. 
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Berry  Baskets 


USINESS  FARMERS 

Walter  E.  Flanders,  Typical  of  the  New 
Type  of  Men  Engaging  in  Agriculture 


Many  times  The  Fruit-Grower  has 
referred  to  the  fact  that  business  men 
in  various  walks  of  life  are  buying  and 
operating  farms  as  an  investment,  and 
not  merely  to  provide  a country  home. 
In  every  part  of  the  country  this  change 
is  taking  place.  Down  in  Virginia  we 
find  that  rich  men  from  Pittsburg  and 
other  Eastern  cities  are  maintaining 


WALTER  E.  FLANDERS,  FARMER. 
Also  President  and  General  Manager  of 
the  E.  at.  F.  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 


farms,  and  this  movement  is  extending 
westward.  This  article  tells  of  the 'in- 
vestment of  Walter  E.  Flanders  in  a 
Michigan  farm,  and  the  steps  he  is  tak- 
ing to  develop  it. 

Four  years  ago  Mr.  Flanders  found 
a farm  near  Pontiac,  Mich.,  which 
pleased  him  and  he  bought  it.  At  that 
time  he  was  manufacturing  manager 
of  a big  automobile  plant  in  Detroit, 
and  he  has  since  become  noted  as  the 
organizing  genius  of  the  E.  M.  F.  Com- 
pany, which  will  produce  36,000  auto- 
mobiles this  year.  During  all  his  years 
of  work  Mr.  Flanders  has  wanted  a big 
farm  of  his  own,  and  at  the  time  he 
was  hunting  for  the  right  location  he 


check  for  his  successful  work  and  three 
days  later  the  title  to  the  farm  near 
Pontiac,  fronting  on  Hammond  Lake, 
passed  into  his  possession. 

Now  that  he  had  engaged  in  farm- 
ing, Mr.  Flanders  took  on  added  re- 
sponsibilities. Within  less  than  a year 
he  became  third  owner  of  a corporation 
destined  to  be  the  largest  producer  of 
motor  cars  in  Detroit,  the  Everitt- 
Metzger-Flanders  Company.  Another 
year  saw  him  president  of  this  com- 
pany. 

In  the  meantime  the  country  place 
has  been  greatly  changed.  The  house 
has  been  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  flower 
beds  have  been  planted,  the  lawn  en- 
larged and  properly  cared  for,  a garage 
has  been  built.  More  land  has  been 
acquired  until  now  the  entire  tract  con- 
sists of  more  than  1,200  acres.  Mr. 
Flanders  has  spent  much  time  in  get- 
ting acquainted  with  his  property,  and 
has  built  a summer  home  in  the  midst 
of  the  orchard.  Mr.  Flanders’  present 
plans  contemplate  far  more  than  a 
country  place.  He  is  organizing  the 
farm,  not  as  a fad  or  a plaything,  but 
as  he  would  organize  an  automobile 
factory.  The  same  methods  which  pro- 
duced 10,000  automobiles  in  a year  will 
be  used  to  make  this  farm  produce 
profitable  crops.  Immense  barns  are 
going  up,  silos  are  being  installed,  old 
orchards  are  being  trimmed  and  new 
ones  planted.  Roads  are  being  con- 
structed, a task  for  which  Mr.  Flanders 
has  installed  an  immense  gasoline- 
driven  roller.  Pure  bred  live  stock  and 
poultry  are  being  purchased,  new  ma- 
chinery is  everywhere  in  evidence,  and 
an  expert  forester  will  have  charge  of 
the  wood  lots.  All  these  improvements 
are  being  worked  out  under  Mr.  Flan- 
ders’ personal  direction.  In  fact,  it 
is  a proverb  among  the  residents  of  the 
neighborhood  and  the  tendency  of  the 
big  farm  that  when  one  sees  a big  six- 
foot  man  stalking  across  the  field  with 
a pile  of  stakes  under  his  arm,  the 
proprietor  is  on  the  job.  The  engin- 
eering features  of  the  work  have  been 
found  sufficient  to  require  the  pres- 
ence of  Richard  Baus,  formerly  one  of 
Mr.  Flanders’  factory  superintendents, 
j who  has  taken  residence  at  the  farm 
and  acted  as  general  manager  of  the 
work. 

A novel  feature  of  Mr.  Flanders’  op- 
erations has  been  the  effect  of  his  ex- 
ample on  several  of  his  associates 


pany,  who  is  now  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  Pontiac  Motorcycle  Com- 
pany. 

“The  Automobile  Farmers”  the 
country  folk  along  the  old  Commerce 
road  call  them,  and  all  the  township 
can  tell  how,  at  breakfast  one  May 
morning,  when  confronted  with  straw- 
berries from  his  own  domain,  Mr. 
Heaslet  marveled  to  his  housekeeper 
and  remarked  he  didn’t  know  there 
was  a strawberry  grove  on  the  place. 
Or  one  of  them  will  tell  with  gusto  of 
the  eventful  afternoon  when  Mr.  Pel- 
letier, viewing  his  newly  bought  acres 
for  the  first  time,  was  unceremoni- 
ously butted  into  the  boughs  of  one  of 
his  own  apple  trees  by  a large  and  dis- 
respectful Merino  ram. 

But  the  “automobile  farmers”  pre- 
dict that  the  old  residents  will  soon 
have  to  sit  up  and  take  notice  of  the 
new  school.  They  are  having  their 
land  analyzed  and  are  engaging  ex- 
perts to  plan  their  operations  another 
year.  They  promise  to  rejuvenate  the 
old  soil  of  many  a pasture.  They  gath- 
er at  the  Flanders  residence  evenings 
to  discuss  operations  with  the  big  man 
whose  example  has  animated  them, 
just  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
visit  his  office  at  the  big  factory  when 
puzzled  over  a matter  of  manufactur- 
ing. And,  if  the  talk  does  occasion- 
ally switch  to  carburetors,  horse-pow- 
ers and  steel  alloys,  it -always  comes 
back  to  the  main  issue. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  de- 
velopment of  these  “business  farms?” 
It  will  be  good.  If  nothing  more  comes 
of  this  work  than  to  set  an  example  to 
many  farmers  of  adopting  business 
methods,  the  work  will  be  very  help- 
ful. How  many  farmers  are  there,  do 
you  suppose,  who  know  what  it  costs 
them  to  produce  a bushel  of  corn  or 
potatoes  or  apples,  taking  one  season 
with  another?  Yet  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  before  very  long  Mr.  Flanders 
will  have  installed  a “cost  system,” 
which  is  so  necessary  in  a manufac- 
turing plant,  and  will  know  just  what 
his  crops  cost  him.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting to  have  reports  from  him. 


Crops 
No  Pay 


How  We  Make  It  Easy  For 

Own  Either  An  Irrigated  or  Non- 
Irrigated  Farm  In  Canada 

This  wonderful  offer  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
should  be  read  by  every  man  and  woman 
watching  for  a lifetime  opportunity  then 
write  at  once  and  investigate.  Hundreds 
have  paid  fully  for  homes  here  out  o£  first 
one  or  two  crops. 

Get  the  Land  That  Pays  For  Itself  In 

Sunny  Alberta’ sV  alleys 

The  Famous  Valleys  of  Canada’s  Bow  River  and 
Saskatchewan  River.  Only  Small  Payment  Down 
—Pay  Balance  Out  Of  Your  Crops— “No  Crops 
—No  Pay.” 

In  the  non-irrigated  section  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan River  Valley,  in  Central  Alberta, 
we  o^er  you  a farm  on  a new  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  at  lowest  prices  and  easi- 
est terms. 

Get  a home  nere.  Under  agreement.  Pay 
out  of  crops  for  your  land.  Let  us  tell 
you  of  others  here  raising  potatoes,  onions, 
vegetable  products,  sugar  beets,  berries, 
alfalfa,  field  peas,  timothy,  dairying,  gen- 
eral stock  raising— enormous  crops  wheat, 
oats,  barley  and  flax.  Send  me  your  name 
today  and  ask  for  books  you  want  FKLk., 

J.  S.  DENNIS,  President 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  IRRIGATION 
COLONIZATION  CO.,  Ltd. 
1559th  Ave.,  West, Calgary.  Alberta,  Canada 


850,000 


Last  Month  We  Said 

that  we  wanted  every  fruit-grower  wlio  was  interested  in  marketing  his  fruit 
in  a neat  and  attractive  manner,  to  send  us  25  cents  and  we  would  send  him 
by  express,  made  up,  all  charges  paid,  a sample  of  our 


16  Fall  Quart 

Fibre  Board 


GRAPEVINES 

69  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits.  Trees,  ate.  Best  Root- 
ed Stock,  Genuine,  cheap,  2 sample  \-i ues  mailed  tor  10c.  D lac. 
price-list  free.  LKiUS  KOF.SCH  & SON,  Bora  irvdonia,  N.  I. 

In  your  correspondence  with  Tkp  Frill  t-f^rOWPr 
advertisers  please  mention  me  1 lull  vjiuriei 


complete  with  the 


W ax  Lined  Paper 


MR.  FLANDERS’  COUNTRY  HOME  AND  LAWN. 


was  engaged  in  the  huge  task  of  try- 
ing to  build  10,000  automobiles  in  a 
single  season.  Veteran  manufacturers 
had  said  he  could  not  do  it,  and  he  had 
been  promised  a bonus  of  $20,000  if 
he  accomplished  the  feat.  Believing 
that  he  could  build  the  machines,  and 
build  them  right,  Mr.  Flanders  began 
looking  around  for  his  farm. 

He  had  a mental  picture  of  what  he 
wanted:  No  ready-made  place,  for  he 

wanted  to  make  it  himself;  he  wanted 
plenty  of  room,  and  he  wanted  to  make 
a home.  While  searching  for  the  right 
place,  however,  he  was  not  neglecting 
his  task,  and  with  one  day  to  spare  the 
last  of  the  10,000  cars  was  finished.  On 
December  31  he  received  his  $20,000 


who  have  purchased  homes  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  original  home  on 
Hammond  Lake  is  now  occupied  by 
James  C.  Heaslet,  who  retired  from 
the  position  of  chief  engineer  of  the 
E.  M.  F.  Company  only  a few  months 
ago.  On  the  bank  of  Orchard  Lake, 
within  a short  distance  of  Mr.  Flan- 
ders’ residence,  are  farms  owned  by 
Thomas  Walburn,  works  manager  of 
plant  1 of  the  E.  M.  F.  Company,  and 
E.  Leroy  Pelletier,  the  advertising 
man  who  has  made  the  E.  M.  F.  pub- 
licity known  for  its  force  and  diction. 
The  present  Flanders  residence  will 
be  occupied  next  summer  by  Robert 
M.  Brownson,  formerly  the  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  E,  M.  F.  Com- 


A number  of  Progressive  Fruit-Growers  acted  upon  our  suggestion,  and  this 
nth  we  are  repeating  our  advice,  and  further,  we  are  showing  you  a cut  of  this 
te  complete  with  the  baskets. 

Nothing  yet  placed  on  the  market  in  the  Berry  Basket  or  Crate  Line,  has 
•r  been  the  equal  of  our  crates  and  baskets.  Get  a sample  before  you  place 
lr  order.  25  cents  will  bring  you  a sample,  and  you  will  find  it  to  be  the  best 
estment  you  ever  made  with  a quarter. 

WHAT  SOME  MORE  PEOPLE  SAY 

Cambridge,  Minn.,  Nov.  27,  1910. 
Mullen  Bros.  Paper  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

Replying  to  your  letter  regarding  the  crates,  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  I was  much  pleased  with 
your  new  paper  crates  because  in  my  way  of  sell- 
ing berries,  they  are  so  convenient  that  I would 
not  take  two  wooden  crates  for  one  paper  crate. 
Respectfully,  G.  A.  BLOOM. 

South  Milford,  Ind..  Oct.  21,  1910. 
Mullen  Bros.  Paper  Co.,  St.  Joseph.  Mich. 

As  you  request  me  to  let  you  know  how  I like 
the  berry  baskets  and  crates,  I will  state  I will 
have  no  other  kind  provided  I can  get  them.  They 
suit  me  exactly  and  I am  pleased  with  them.  Hop- 
ing to  be  your  customer  next  year.  I am. 

Respectfully,  SAMUEL  GAMBER. 


Bedford,  Ky.,  Oct.  31,  1910. 

Mullen  Bros.  Paper  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

Your  letter  of  recent  date  inquiring  how  I liked 
your  new  style  berry  crates  received.  In  reply  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  these  new  style  crates  are 
just  dandy  packages,  and  helped  more  than  any 
one  thing  to  sell  by  berries  this  past  season,  which 
was  a poor  berry  year  here,  but  the  berries  looked 
so  tempting,  “tucked  away  in  those  cozy  band- 
boxes,” as  my  son  who  did  the  selling  called  them, 
that  people  would  buy  because  of  the  neat  and 
attractive  appearance  of  the  package.  There  is  no 
question  but  the  style  and  attractiveness  of  a pack- 
age lends  as  much  to  the  selling  price  of  fruit  as 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  itself.  In  due  season  I 
will  send  in  my  order  for  more  crates  and  baskets. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  your  continued  success, 

I am.  Very  truly  yon^s.  ^ ^ 

Mullen  Brothers  Paper  Co., 


542  VINE 
STREET 


St.  Joseph,  Mich. 
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SPRAYERS  WERE  TESTED. 


(Continued  from  page  17.) 

No.  13 — Hardie  No.  6,  the  Hardie 
Mfg.  Co.  A barrel  pump  with  plunger 
piston,  all  brass  air  chamber  and  dash 
agitator.  This  sprayer  received  the 
silver  medal  of  the  class. 

No.  14 — Samson  No.  633,  the  Dent- 
ing Co.  This  pump  is  of  the  low  down 
double  acting  type.  The  cylinder  is 
placed  in  a vertical  position  and 
mounted  on  a substantial  wooden  base 
with  a very  large  air  chamber. 

No.  15 — Man-Power  No.  4,  H.  L. 
Hurst  Mfg.  Co.  A utility  machine  pro- 
vided with  a ten-gallon  tank  and  pump 
mounted  on  a wheelbarrow  frame. 
Can  be  used  for  field  and  vineyard 
sprayer  while  pushed  as  a wheelbar- 
row or  the  pump  may  be  operated  in- 
dependently for  tree  spraying.  This 
machine  received  a bronze  medal. 

No.  16 — Hand  Cart  Sprayer,  The 
Deming  Co.  A utility  pump  with  a tub 
tank  mounted  upon  cart  wheels. 

No.  17 — Century  Barrel  Sprayer,  The 
Deming  Co.  The  pump  for  this  out- 
fit was  fitted  to  the  end  of  the  barrel 
and  was  provided  with  a submerged 
cylinder  of  the  plunger  piston  type 


vineyard  or  orchard  spraying  and  at 
an  angle,  directing  the  nozzles  toward 
each  other,  for  row  crop  spraying. 

The  tests  for  I his  class  consisted  in 
determining  the  discharge  of  spray 
mixture  at  100,  150  and  200  pound 
pressure  and  getting  a record  of  the 
spray  on  black  paper  by  means  of  a 
sprayograph.  This  apparatus  works 
upon  the  principle  of  a,  focal  plane 
shutter  lor  a camera.  A curtain  with 
a slot  is  made  to  pass  over  the  record 
sheet  at  a constant  speed,  while  the 
spray  is  directed  against  it.  In  addi- 
tion, the  length  and  width  of  spray 
were  measured. 

First  prize  was  won  by  the  Deming 
Company’s  Simplex  Angle  nozzle,  sec- 
ond prize  being  won  by  the  same  com- 
pany’s Bordeauz  nozzle.  Third  prize 
went  to  the  Blizzard  nozzle,  made  by 
the  Hardie  Mfg.  Co. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this 
competition,  being  the  first  of  its 
nature,  would  be  entirely  satisfactory 
in  every  respect.  However,  everyone 
connected  with  the  competition  seem- 
ed to  be  quite  well  pleased.  The 
judges  in  making  their  report  stated 
that  they  has  “found  much  of  merit  in 
all  machines.”  One  competitor  jok- 
ingly stated 'that  “It  was  worth  all  it 


JUDGES  AND  INSPECTORS  WHO  PIAD  CHARGE  OF  THE  SPRAYER  CONTEST. 


and  a double  agitator.  This  entry  re- 
ceived the  gold  medal  for  the  class. 

The  Deming  Company  entry  No.  17 
won  first  prize  in  this  class;  Hardie 
Mfg.  Co.,  No.  13,  won  second,  and  H. 
L.  Hurst  Mfg.  Co.,  No.  4,  won  third. 

Test  of  Nozzles. 

Class  D included  the  spray  nozzles 
which  were  placed  by  themselves.  The 
driving  spray  and  fine  spray  nozzles 
were  placed  in  one  class  by  giving 
penetration  and  fineness  of  spray 
equal  weight  in  the  score  card. 

The  entries  in  this  class  were  five, 
as  follows: 

No.  18 — The  Standard  Bordeaux  noz- 
zle, manufactured  by  the  Deming  Co. 
An  adjustable  nozzle  producing  the 
spray  by  directing  the  jet  against  a 
side  of  the  nozzle  front.  This  nozzle 
received  the  silver  medal. 

No  19 — The  Simplex  Angle  nozzle, 
manufactured  by  the  Deming  Co.  A 
fine  spray  nozzle  with  a large  eddy 
chamber.  This  nozzle  has  inter- 
changeable steel  disks.  It  received  the 
gold  medal  for  Class  D. 

No.  20 — The  Deming  Demorel  nozzle, 
which  has  relatively  small  eddy  cham- 
ber with  a disgorger. 

No.  21 — The  Blizzard  nozzle,  entered 
by  the  Hardie  Mfg.  Co.,  won  the  bronze 
medal.  This  nozzle  has  a beveled  steel 
cap  to  break  the  jet  into  a spray. 

No.  22 — The  Double  Adjustable  noz- 
zle, entered  by  the  H.  L.  Hurst  Mfg. 
Co.  The  nozzles  proper— two  in  num- 
ber— were  of  the  standard  eddy  cham- 
ber type  with  disgorgers,  but  the  arms 
ivere  arranged  to  be  set  opposite  for 


cost  to  find  out  what  good  work  could 
be  done  with  poor  machines.”  It  was 
evident,  however,  that  if  another  com- 
petition is  to  be  held,  greater  care 
must  be  exercised  in  arranging  the 
tests  and’  placing  the  scoring  upon  a 
more  definite  basis.  The  method  fol- 
lowed in  the  recent  competition  was  to 
give  ihe  best  performance  85  per  cent 
of  the  total  score  and  proportion  all 
others  thereto. 

^ it 

Book  Review. 

“Popular  Fruit  Growing,”  by  Sam- 
uel B.  Green,  Professor  of  Horticulture 
in  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  third  edition  of  a thoroughly 
practical  work  treating  on  the  factors 
of  successful  fruit  growing,  orchard 
protection,  insects  injurious  to  fruits, 
diseases  injurious  to  fruits,  spraying 
and  spraying  apparatus,  harvesting 
and  marketing,  principles  of  plant 
growth,  propogation  of  fruit  plants, 
pome  fruits,  stone  fruits,  grapes,  small 
fruits,  nuts,  etc.  Profusely  illustrated.. 
Revised  1910.  Contains  300  pages 
5!/2x7  inches. 


MAKE  YQUR  OWN  TILE 


Iour  FARMERS’  CEMENT  TILE  MACHINE 
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One  Man  Can  Make  300  to  600  Perfect  Tile  a Day 
WITH 


at  a cost  ot  $3  to  $5  per  1000.  The  only  farm  tile  machine  that  does  not 
require  hand  tamping ; the  only  farmers’  machine  operated  hy  eith- 
er hand  or  power.  Machine  makes 3,  4,5, 6 and  8 inch  tile,  Vi'A  inches 

long.  Our  Patented  Water-ProolFLfcXIBLE CASiNO  holds  tile  in  perf  ect 
shapetillset.  No  Pallets.  Ifafter  IA  A|VC  EDEE  TDIII 
10  days’ trial  it  does  not  meet  |U  UAIw  llfCC  I |||AL 
with  entire  satisfaction,  return  at  our  expense.  The  price  of  the  ma- 
chine will  be  saved  in  making  your  first  2000  tile.  Can  You  Afford  to  Be 
Without  It?  W ritie  today  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

FARMERS’  CEMENT  TILE  MACHINE  CO., 

Box  407  St.  Johns,  Michigan. 


2ST 


Learn 
More  About 
Cement 


— Send  for  this  Free  Book 

It  gives  the  facts  about  Portland  Cement.  It  tells  you 
to  choose  and  use  cement  so  you’ll  obtain  the  best 
results.  The  more  you  learn  about  cement, 
the  more  you’ll  insist  upon  getting  the  best — 

Ash  Grove  Superfine 

This  is  the  cement  that  will  save  you  20%  of  the 
amount  of  cement  you  will  use.  Or.e  reason  ia 
that  it  is  ground  10%finer  than  anystandard  ground 
/cement.  The  finer  a cement,  the  stronger  it  is,  the 
more  and  better  work  it  will  do.  Learn  all  about  it 
—send  for  our  book,  “Practical  Cement  Facts.” 

Ash  Grove  Lime  & Portland  Cement  Co. 

Dept.  7,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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THE  NIID  INTO  DOLLARS 


FOR  THE  “LAND’S  SAKE"  \ 


You  don’t  need  a Surveyor.  Get  a 

Bostrom  Improved  Farm  Level  workyourseS 

THIS  LEVEL  IS  NO  MAKESHIFT.  The  outfit  includes  Level,  Telescope 
With  magnifying  glasses  enabling  you  to  read  the  Target  a quarter  of  a mile 
away;  Tripod,  Graduated  Rod, Target  and  Bostrom’s  70  page  book— “Soil  Sal- 
vation”—giving  the  cream  of  25  years  practical  experience  in  DRAINING, 
TERRACING  and  IRRIGATING,  with  full  instructions  how  to  use  the  Level. 
Simplicity,  Accuracy,  Durability  GUARANTEED.  Used  and  endorsed  in 
every  State  in  the  Union,  also  Canada  and  Mexico.  Shipped  on  receipt  of 
price,  $15.00;  money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Or,  if  preferred,  will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
$15.00  and  express  charges,  subject  to  examination.  Shipping  weight  15  Iba. 
If  not  on  sale  in  your  town*  order  from  nearest  address. 

BOSTROM-BRADY  MFG.  CO.  1151  Pine  St  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


THE  SPRAYING 
of  PLANTS 


By  Lo  deman 


'T'HIS  great  book  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  progressive 
and  up-to-date  fruit-grower.  To 
the  man  who  expects  to  get  every- 
thing possible  out  of  his  yearly 
crop,  it  is  invaluable.  The  only  complete 
work  of  its  kind,  and  the  result  of  years  of 
careful  study  and  experimenting.  The  writer, 
awell-known  authority,  has  beenably  assist- 
ed by  some  of  the  leading  horticulturists  of 
the  day.  Over  400  pages  of  instructive 
matter  with  many  illustrations.  You  need  this 
book.  Get  a copy  now  and  read  it  while  you  have 
the  time.  Price  $2.00  including  a years’  sub- 
scription or  $1.25  if  purchased  outright.  Address 

The  Fruit-Grower 

SAINT  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 


BUY  THE  LOWEST  COST  ENGINE 


MADE.  . Lowest 

fuel  cost;  lowest 
up  - keep  cost; 
easiest  on  the 

machine  It  operates, .delivering  steadier  power  than  any  other  gasoline  engine,  adapting  it  especially  for  operating  farm  machinery,  with  better  results 
and  least  waste  of  grain.  Lowest  fuel  cost  for  it  runs  on  Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Distillate,  Gas  or  Alcohol  and  has  perfect  lubrication.  Lowest  cost  because 
it  delivers  greatest  available  power  per  horse.  A slow  speed,  high  duty  engine.  Starts  easier  and  quicker  than  any  other  engine,  occupies _‘®s®  SP^ 
is  less  cumbersome,  with  less  vibration,  therefore  adapting  it  for  either  stationary,  portable  or  traction  use.  IT  IS  THE  POWER  CONTRACTOR  S 
FAVORITE  ENGINE.  No  engine  made  has  so  wide  a range  of  use.  YOU  WILL  MAKE  A MISTAKE  IF  YOU  DO  NOT  WRITE  US  FOR  INFORMATION. 
ilA  H.  P to  5(4  H.P.  single  cylinder.  6 to  20  H.  P.  two  cylinder.  30  to  50  H.  P.  four  cylinder.  State  your  requirements  and  get  our  advise. 
$HE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Manufacturers,  419  West  15th  St.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A.  This  is  our  58th  year. 


ALFALFA  CLOVER  SEED 


Northern  grown,  “Fnll  of  Life,”  tests  98%  purity,  95%  germination.  Write 
for  samples  and  prices  and  New  Beautifully  Illustrated  Catalog  which  telle 
about  the  best  varieties  of  “Full  of  Life”  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Shrubs,  etc, 

— H.  W.  BUCKBEE,  Rockford  Seed  Farms,  R.  F.  0.  37  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 
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EACHES  IN  EAST  TEXAS 


A Farmer  Who  Lives  in  a $700.00 
House  and  Grows  $6,000.00  Crops 


More  often  is  it  the  case  that  a man 
lives  in  a $6,000  house  and  raises  $700 
crops,  but  this  is  the  story  of  a man 
down  in  East  Texas,  where  they  re- 
verse the  order  of  things,  who  lives  in 
a $700  house  and  raises  $6,000  crops, 
and  that  on  land  that  cost  him  only 
$10  an  acre.  William  C.  Hall  was  a 
bank  cashier  in  a little  town  in  Michi- 
gan. His  health  was  not  good  and  his 
friend  and  neighbor,  Roland  Morrill, 
then  of  Benton  Harbor,  told  him  about 
the  sunny  climate  of  the  piny  woods 
section  of  East  Texas,  where  he  was 
planting  the  great  Morrill  orchards. 
Seven  years  ago  Mr.  Hall  and  his  wife 
moved  to  Texas  and  bought  some  of 
the  unimproved  lands  at  Brunswick, 
adjoining  the  Morrill  property. 

No  time  was  lost  in  clearing  the 


This  is  a pretty  nice  layout  for  a 
farmer;  it  is  all  the  comiort  that  a 
man  wants.  What  does  it  all  cost, 
the  six  rooms,  the  porches  and  the 
summer  kitchen?  How  rich  does  a 
man  have  to  be  to  afford  these  things? 
That  is  what  you  will  ask,  that  is  what 
everybody  asks. 

Living  Cheap. 

Up  in  Michigan,  where  the  Halls 
came  from,  or  in  Illinois  or  Ohio, 
where  lumber  is  more  expensive  than 
it  is  in  East  Texas,  this  dwelling  prob- 
ably would  have  cost  $2,000,  but  down 
there  where  Mr.  Hall  could  go  to  the 
mills  with  his  team,  pick  his  lumber 
and  haul  it  himself;  where  he  could 
get  a man  to  help  him  build  the  house 
for  $1.50  a day— down  there  it  only 
cost  him  $700.  Any  man  could  build 


he  knows  the  value  of  time.  The  first 
year  that  the  trees  were  out  he  plant- 
ed between  the  rows  a crop  of  seven 
acres  of  cantaloupes,  which  brought 
him  more  than  $1,000. 

As  he  had  about  sixty  acres  of 
peaches  there  was  room  other  crops 
and  he  raised  all  the  cow  peas,  hay 
and  corn  that  his  horses  and  hogs  and 
cows  needed,  and  he  raised  a little 
cotton  to  keep  him  occupied  during 
the  late  fall,  when  his  orchard  work 
would  be  over. 

The  second  year  he  grew  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  more  cantaloupes  and  more 
cotton  between  the  rows  of  trees.  The 
cultivation  of  these  crops  is  helpful  to 
the  young  fruit  and  there  is  no  better 
place  for  vegetables  and  cotton  than 
in  the  peach  orchard,  where  the  plants 
have  the  protection  of  the  trees. 

The  first  and  second  year  the  crops 
were  nearly  as  big  as  one  could  ex- 
pect if  all  the  land  had  been  cultivat- 
ed, so  the  young  orchard  was  really 
no  expense.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  the  land,  the  cost  of  the  clear- 
ing, the  cost  of  the  nursery  stock  and 


timber  and  putting  out  the  young  or- 
chard, but  before  the  farm  operations 
were  far  under  way  the  building  of  the 
home  was  begun.  A site  was  chosen 
on  the  summit  of  a pine  and  oak  cov- 
ered knoll,  some  two  or  three  acres 
in  extent,  and  as  symmetrical  as  a 
city  terrace.  After  the  underbrush 
was  removed  the  native  bermuda 
grass  spread  over  the  place  and  the 
tall  forest  trees  made  the  premises 
look  all  the  world  like  a well  kept 
park. 

That  house  is  a bungalow,  with  wide 
porches  on  the  south  and  east  with 
plenty  of  doors  and  windows.  Mrs. 
Hall  had  her  way  about  how  the  build- 
ing should  be  planned  and  her  first 
idea  was  to  provide  home  comfort. 
One  never  knows  how  clever  a woman 
is  until  she  ventures  into  architecture. 
While  a man  is  worrying  over  bay 
windows  and  stairways,  she  is  schem- 
ing cozy  living  rooms,  sunny  bed 
chambers,  dining  room,  cool  kitchens 
and  closets  in  every  one  of  them,  and 
usually  she  finds  a way  of  getting 
them  all  on  the  first  floor. 

You  enter  the  Hall  home  through  a 
wide  south  door,  into  a living  room, 
where  there  are  tables  and  couches, 
books  and  pictures,  and,  prized  above 
all  things  else,  a great  old-fashioned 
fireplace,  there  in  the  center  of  the 
house.  On  the  left  is  a lovely  dining 
room,  through  the  west  lattice  of 
which  one  gets  a peep  at  the  flower 
garden,  and  beyond  the  distant  or- 
chards and  fields.  On  the  right  is  a 
bed  chamber,  where  the  south  and 
east  windows  reach  to  the  floor.  Back 
of  this  is  another  bed  room  and  back 
of  the  living  room  a guest  chamber, 
and  back  of  the  dining  room  is  the 
kitchen  with  its  numerous  auxiliaries. 
The  kitchen  is  used  only  in  winter, 
however,  for  there  is  a summer  kitch- 
en ten  steps  to  the  rear  of  the  bunga- 
low and  connected  by  a covered  walk. 
It  is  here  that  the  meals  are  prepared 
during  warm  weather.  On  three  sides 
of  the  house  is  a deep  porch,  where 
there  are  lounging  chairs  and  ham- 
mocks. 


MR.  HALL’S  FARM  RESIDENCE. 

the  house  for  the  same  money.  It  is 
made  of  timber  milled  not  over  fifty 
miles  from  where  the  house  stands  and 
they  don’t  build  any  better  houses  in 
East  Texas. 

That  is  the  house  that  the  farmer 
lives  in  who  raises  $6,000  crops.  What 
about  the  crops?  That  is  the  most  in- 
teresting part  of  the  story.  The  house 
is  only  incidental  to  the  business — it 
isn’t  with  the  farmer’s  wife,  but  it  is 
with  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Hall  went  to  this  country,  as 
everyone  else  does,  to  grow  peaches. 
East  Texas  is  some  pumpkins  when  it 
comes  to  raising  tomatoes,  potatoes, 
cantaloupes,  watermelons  and  a whole 
lot  of  other  vegetables,  but  in  the  pro- 
duction of  peaches,  especially  El- 


the  cost  of  the  necessary  labor  to 
bring  a peach  orchard  up  to  the  third 
year,  or  the  bearing  period,  is  $50  an 
acre.  Mr.  Hall  says  that  a man  can 
cover  all  this  expense  the  first  year 
with  a crop  of  watermelons  or  canta- 
loupes. 

Well,  the  third  year  Mr.  Hall  had  a 
good  crop  of  peaches  and  he  was  able 
to  put  some  money  away.  This  year 
he  had  a crop  that  brought  him  some- 
thing over  $6,000.  There  were  twenty 
cars  of  peaches.  He  began  marketing 
early  in  June  and  the  harvest  contin- 
ued until  late  in  July.  It  was  a busy 
scene  in  the  Hall  orchards  during  the 
harvest  season.  Everything  was  or- 
ganized, the  pickers  into  crews  and 
the  packers  into  gangs.  When  the 


PICKING  PEACHES  IN  ORCHARD  OF  W.  C.  HALL,  NEAR  MORRILL,  TEXAS. 


bertas,  it  beats  the  world.  That  is 
why  the  large  orcliardists  of  Michi- 
gan, Missouri  and  Georgia  have  gone 
there  and  established  commercial  or- 
chards, and  that  is  why  Mr.  Hall  went 
there. 

Some  Secondary  Crops. 

From  the  time  an  orchard  is  plant- 
ed until  it  comes  into  bearing  three 
years  will  elapse,  and  this  is  a long 
time  to  wait  for  results.  Mr.  Hall 
didn’t  wait;  he  is  a business  man  and 


managers  gave  the  word  the  pickers 
went  into  the  orchard  like  a trained 
army,  and  the  crates  of  peaches  came 
out  of  the  packing  shed  like  stacks  of 
papers  from  a modern  printing  press. 
The  system  was  like  clockwork. 

The  Hall  orchard  is  a model  in  its 
management  and  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  shows  the  benefits  of  careful  han- 
dling. The  percentage  of  perfect  fruit 
was  almost  100  per  cent  and  the  grade 
of  fruit  uniform.  This  orchard  is  as 


la  now  open  for  settlement  at  Fort  Stock- 
ton  Tex.  Richest  Boil  In  Pecos  Valley, 
limestone  formation,  (no  gyp) natural  flow 
of  pure  spring  water  exceeding  65.000,000 
eallona  per  day  f or  1 rrlgatlon  anddomeBtlo 
nse:  Irrigation  system  completed  and  In 
full  operation  now;  no  waiting  for  water; 
assured  profits  of  » 100  to $1,000  per  acre,  no 
drought;  no  crop  failures;  finest  all  year 
’round climate  In  the  United  States;  alti- 
tude 3,050  feet  above  tea  level. 


Natural  Location  for  Largest 
City  of  Southwest  Texas 

Fort  Stockton  is  county  seat  of  Pecos  County 


andf  important  division  point  on  the  Kansas 
City,  Mexico  and  Orient  Railway,  now  build- 


ing- into  Fort  Stockton.  Has  36.0C0  acres  of 
the  finest  irrigated  land  the  sun  shines  on; 
adjacent  to  town.  Population  now  1.000. 
will  soon  be  a city  of  from  10.000  to  16,000. 
Greater  opportunities  for  homeseekers  and 
Investor*  thsn  were  offered  in  the  older  yr tented  * 
districts,  where  orchards  are  valued  at  from  $2,000 
to  $5,000  per  acre.  Thoae  who  hare  investigated 
irrigated  districts  of  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Utah, 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  etc.,  say 
this  is  the  finest  body  off  irrigated  land  they  ever  saw. 

This  is  one  irrigation  project  where  the  water 
supply  has  not  varied  in  60  years;  wbereevery  drop 
of  water  need  for  irrigation  is  good  to  drink  and 
where  there  is  water  in  abundance  for  jvery  acre 
of  land  that  is  irrteafcle.  Choice  locations  open 
to  those  who  investigate  now.  Voa  cannot  afford 
to  buy  land  awywhere  without  se sing  FortStockton. 
Low  rate  excursions  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of 
each  mouth.  Write  for  full  particulars  today. 

REFERENCES:  First  National  Bank,  Kanaaa 
City,  Mo.,  letStet® Bank,  Fort  Stockton,  Tex. 
P,  Prospectus,  map  and  illustrated 
folder  describing  these  lands  mailed 
free  to  all  who  address 


Fort  Stockton  Irrigated  Land  Company 

405  Fidelity  Trait  Bid*.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


MANATEE 

FLORIDA 


West  Coast  Where  Fortunes  Are  Made 

GROWING 


ORANGES,  GRAPEFRUIT,  VEGETABLES 

CLOfters  biggest  return,  forlbe  smallest  investment. 
Yields  $500  to  $1500  per  acre  net.  Two  and 


to  »i->00  per  uc.  “““ 

three  crops  per  year— highest  prices  secured  in  the 
best  markets  of  the  East  and  North-low  freight 

. 1 *-L.  Sv. n.rwMrt, hntl  VIA  t S.  A.  I ..  IX V. 


best  markets  or  me  hilm  ana  no  u.  .uw 
rates  and  quick  transportation  via  the  l>.  A.  L.  rvy. 

LAND  IS  CHEAP  NOW 

but  prices  are  advancing — thousands  of  new  aettlets 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  exceptional  opportu- 
nities. Ideal,  healthy  climate,  year  round-plenty 
of  high-class  labor— abundant  supply  of  pure  water. 

make  your  plans  to-day 

to  own  a small  farm  In  this  "Garden  Spot." 
Perfect  independence  is  assured, 
destructive  booklet  describing  this  wonderful 
country  in  detail  mailed  free  on  request.  Address: 
J W.  WHITE,  Gen'L  Industrial  Aot. 
SEABOARD  AIR  LINt  RALWAY, 

Dept.  L,  Norfolk,  Va, 


Do  You  Want  a Home  in  the 

BEAUTIFUL  OZARKS 


OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  FAMOUS  STRAWBERRY  LAND 

Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Grapes,  Raspberries,  Etc. 
all  grow  excellently.  Ideal  location  for  the  dairy  and 
poultry  business.  We  offer  for  sale  60,000  acres  of 
land  in  20  acre  tracts  or  more,  cheap  and  on  easy 
terms.  Located  in  Stone  and  McDonald  Counties. 

For  further  information  address 

McDonald  Land  & Mining  Co. 

Rooms  304-5  Miner’s  Bank  Building 
Joseph  C.  Watkins,  Mgr.  JOPLIN,  MO. 


Southeastern 

Apple 

Districts 


Have  the  advantage 
of  location  near  to 
consuming  centers. 
None  give  better  re- 
turns or  surer  crops. 
Apple  orchards  have 
paid  $200  to  $1,000  an 
acre.  Best  growers 
and  shippers  command  selected  mar£®!?’ 
Virginia  tree  last  year  yielded  $124  worth  of  app  . 
a Georgia  tree  $57.  Lands  in  best  districts  as  1 
as  $10  an  acre.  Best  peach  and  berry  disU-icM. 
Locations  for  pecans  where  they  produce  large  a^ 


Locations  for  pecans  where  they  produce  'arS®  a. 
finest  crops.  Fruit  and  general  ^ far™i°e 
gather  in  the  Southeast.  Low  rate  railroad  far  . 

M.  V.  RICHARDS 


Prite 
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neat  and  trim  as  a private  yard.  Clean- 
liness and  cultivation  are  combined 
by  this  successful  fruit  grower. 

All  fruit  from  the  Hall  orchards  is 
assorted  and  packed  under  inspection 
and  shipped  under  a guaranty  label 
that  protects  the  consumer  from  im- 
positions. Mr.  Hall  stands  behind  his 
fruit  and  if  it  isn’t  what  it  pretends 
to  be  he  makes  it  good.  This  is  one 
of  the  new  ideas  (hat  the  Northern 
men  have  carried  into  the  fruit  belt. 
Nearly  all  the  prominent  growers  are 
shipping  under  a guaranty  label  and 
this  has  done  a great  deal  to  popular- 
ize the  East  Texas  products. 

Six  thousand  dollars  from  sixty 
acres  of  peaches!  That  is  pretty  good 
for  a bank  cashier  in  a new  country. 
Mr.  Hall  is  enthusiastic  over  his  in- 
vestment and  over  this  country.  He 
says  that  a man  ought  not  to  take  on 
too  much  land  because  it  is  cheap. 
He  thinks  that  a few  acres  well  tilled 
will  pay  better  than  more  not  so  well 
managed. 

“After  the  experience  that  I have 
had,”  said  Mr.  Hall,  “I  would  say  that 
forty  acres  of  this  land  is  enough  for 
any  man  who  depends  upon  his  own 
labor  and  the  help  of  his  family.  He 
will  find  plenty  to  do  on  that  forty 
acres  and  if  it  is  properly  worked  it 
will  bring  him  a satisfactory  profit. 


Selling  Apples  Direct  to  Consumer. 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  sorry  not  to 
have  had  response  to  its  request  for 
letters  from  subscribers  telling  their 
experience  in  marketing  fruits  direct 
to  consumers.  We  know  there  arc 
(hose  who  are  handling  apples  in  this 
way,  and  we  would  like  to  hear  from 
them.  There  are  unquestionably  many 
consumers  who  would  be  glad  to  get 
in  touch  with  such  persons.  W.  K. 
Richards,  a subscriber  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  living  in  St.  Louis,  recently 
wrote  us  that  he  thought  the  various 
apple  shows  offered  good  opportuni- 
ties for  growers  to  advertise  their 
wares.  He  adds: 

“I  may  be  wrong,  but  it  does  seem 
to  me  there  are  thousands  of  families 
in  St.  Louis  who  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  have  the  address  of  honest 
•fruit  growers  in  the  state  from  whom 
they  could  buy  two  or  three  or  more 
barrels  of  nice  apples.  I would  gladly 
be  put  in  touch  with  such  a grower, 
and  would  like  to  obtain  one  or  two 
barrels  now  and  more  later  of  good 
Jonathan  apples,  or  some  other  good 
variety.  I find  it  hard  to  get  good  ap- 
ples here.  I have  bought  from  com- 
mission merchants,  and  they  tell  me 
the  barrel  is  good  all  through,  but 
after  the  top  layers  are  used  then 
comes  the  rotten,  wormy  and  ugly 


MR.  HALL’S  PACKING  SHED. 


“That  forty  acres  should  be  divid- 
ed,” continued  Mr.  Hell,  “so  that  there 
would  be  twenty  acres  of  tree  crops, 
ten  acres  of  truck  and  berries  and  the 
other  ten  acres  in  grains,  grasses  and 
pasture  for  the  farm  stock.  With  such 
an  arrangement  of  the  crops  it 
wouldn’t  be  possible  for  the  man  to 
make  a failure,  and  he  would  stand 
the  best  kind  of  a chance  to  make  a 
big  profit.  The  twenty  acres  of 
peaches  ought  to  bring  him  $2,000, 
and  he  can  pretty  nearly  count  this  as 
clear  profit,  with  a little  bit  more,  if 
his  truck  and  berries,  his  hogs  and 
chickens,  do  what  would  reasonably 
be  expected  of  them. 

Mrs.  Hall,  who  formerly  was  a 
school  teacher,  enjoys  this  East  Texas 
country,  though  it  was  almost  a wil- 
derness when  they  settled  here.  She 
has  splendid  neighbors,  among  them  a 
good  many  Northern  women  like  her- 
self. There  is  a telephone  in  every 
farm  house,  church  and  school,  and 
the  neighbors  have  their  social  enjoy- 
ments just  as  they  do  in  the  best  farm- 
ing communities  in  older  states,  and 
the  people  are  as  cordial  and  hospit- 
able as  the  oldest  of  neighbors.  Health 
conditions  are  the  best,  the  water  is 
clear  and  pure  and  there  is  plenty  of 
it;  the  winters  are  mild,  but  when  it 
is  cold  there  is  plenty  of  fuel  to  keep 
the  big  fireplace  warm  and  cozy,  and 
this  without  any  coal  or  wood  bills  to 
pay.  This  all  helps  to  make  it  mighty 
comfortable  down  there  where  you 
live  in  a $700  house  and  raise  $6,000 
crops,  JOHN  C.  SMALL. 


kind,  such  as  we  fed  to  the  hogs  or 
sent  to  the  cider  mill  when  I was  a 
boy.” 

There  is  a man  who  wants  apples — 
but  his  trade  is  likely  to  be  lost  if 
someone  doesn’t  supply  him  with  fruit 
of  the  right  kind,  honestly  graded  and 
packed. 

Profitable  Fruit  Crop  in  Kansas. 

In  renewing  his  subscription  for 
three  years,  Mr.  L.  P.  McKee,  Abilene, 
Kan.,  says  he  had  a very  good  crop  of 
fruit  in  1910,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
favorable spring.  He  says: 

“We  marketed  $1,000  worth  of  fruit, 
about  $400  being  strawberries  and  $500 
worth  of  peaches;  we  also  had  a few 
crates  of  blackberries.  Senator  Dun- 
lap and  Splendid  are  our  leading 
strawberry  varieties.  Part  of  our 
plants  were  winter  killed,  but  our  fruit 
sold  at  good  prices,  bringing  from 
$3.25  per  crate  down  to  $2.75  at  the 
close  of  the  season. 

“We  grow  Greensboro  and  Triumph 
for  early  varieties  of  peaciies,  followed 
by  Champion,  Fitzgerald,  Elberta, 
Crosby  and  Late  Crawford.  Greens- 
boro and  Triumph  were  full  and  per- 
fect. Champion  were  very  fine.  About 
140  six-year-old  trees  yielded  a good 
crop  of  perfect  peaches;  we  sprayed 
and  had  no  worms.  These  peaches 
were  packed  in  one-third  bushel  bas- 
kets, which  sold  for  60  cents  each. 
Crosby  peaches  sold  at  same  price. 

“Our  apple  trees  are  just  coming 
into  bearing;  I shall  plant  more  ap- 
ples and  strawberries  in  spring.  I 
take  two  fruit  papers,  but  The  Fruit- 
Grower  is  the  best.” 


This  book  is  bound 
to  interest  every  farmer  — 


who  is  looking  for  bigger  profits,  broader  opportunities — a perfect  story  of 
a perfect  opportunity  land  so  completely  told  that  you’ll  have  nothing  to 
“guess”  about  when  you’ve  read  it  through.  Its  the  nearest  thing  to  being 
actually  on  the  ground  that  you  can  do — and  so  attractive  in  the  advantages 
that  it  shows,  that  you’ll  not  be  satisfied  until  you’ve  seen  this  splendid 
country  that  it  tells  about.  You’ll  be  glad  that  you  wrote  for  “Profitable 
Products  of  East  Texas.” 


— products  don’t  perish  in  EAST  TEXAS 

for  want  of  ways  to  get  them  to  market.  East  Texa9  is  a fully  developed  section.  There 
is  no  other  district  where  the  railroads  co-operate  more  cordially  with  the  farmers.  This 
is  a big  thing  to  think,  about  when  you’re  planning  to  settle  in  a new  section;  for  the 
profits  from  your  products  depend  upon  their  movement  to  market.  In  East  Texas, 
the  Cotton  Belt  Route  provides  packing  sheds,  loading  and  icing  platforms,  refrigerator 
and  ventilator  cars  and  does  everything  possible  to  cause  a prompt  movement  of  crops. 
The  perishable  products  have  the  right  of  way  over  everything  on  the  track.  Thus  you 
are  able  to  sell  your  products  where  prices  are  highest ; whether  that  be  ten  or  a thousand 
miles  away. 

Why  don’t  you  go  to  this  splendid  country,  where  the  ground  is  good  to 
people— where  soil,  season  and  sunshine  combine  to  speed  you  on  the 
road  to  wealth;  where  land  prices  are  little  and  profits  are  big.  Take  a 
trip  down  there  on  the  low  rate  excursions  offered  twice  each  month 
via  the  Cotton  Belt  Route— that’s  the  only  way  you  can  fully  realize 
what  an  opportunity  is  waiting  there  for  you.  Write  today  for  the  free 
booklet  and  full  facts  about  the  low  fares. 

JE.  w.  LaBeaume,  G.  P.  &T.  A.,  St.  L.  S.  W.  Ry.,  1 1 26  Pierce  Bldg..  St.  Loui, 


30,000  ACRES 

big 

FRUIT  GROWERS’  OPPORTUNITY! 

$5  PER  ACRE 

Rich  fruit,  truck  and  farming  land  adjoining  Louisiana  Fruit  Lands 
for  634  miles  that  are  now  readily  selling  undeveloped  for  $15  to  $20  per 
acre,  and  the  planted  portions  of  which  are  valued  at  $150  an  acre. 
Soil  18  to  24  inches  deep,  rich  sandy  loam,  with  a slight  admixture  of 
iron,  making  it  especially  adapted  to  fruits  of  all  kinds  and  great 
variety  of  Crops.  High  Altitude;  healthy  and  invigorating  climate; 
50  inches  annual  rainfall,  perfect  drainage.  Unequaled  as  a 

COLONISTS  PROPOSITION 

or  investment.  Will  sell  as  a whole,  tor  divide  into  tracts  of  10,000 
acres.  For  full  particulars  address. 

C.  E.  GRANNISS 

510  KEITH  & PERRY  BLDG.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


["CHOICE  VIRGINIA  FARMS 

Along  Chesapeake  & Ohio  Railway  as  low  as  $15.00  acre.  Rich  1 

■ soil,  mild  winters,  nearby  eastern  markets.  Exceptional  Fruit  Growing  PossL 

rj  bilities.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet  of  farms  for  sale  *'COUN-  J 

■ yjrrY\W\W  TRY  LIFE  IN  VIRGINIA”  (100  pages)  and  low  excursion  rates  , 1 

i address  Iv.  T.  CRAWLEY,  Industrial  Act.  JKj 

c.  & o.  RY..  Box  Y RICHMOND,  VA. 

^fTree  Protectors 

As  valuable  in  summer  against  sun-scald,  hot  winds,  etc.,  as  they 
are  in  winter  against  cold  and  rabbits.  Recommended  by  lead- 
ing orchardists  and  horticultural  societies.  Can  be  left  on 
. throughout  the  year.  A cheap,  effective  protection. 

1 DO  NOT  WAIT  UNTIL  RABBITS  AND  MICE  RUIN  YOUR  TREES 

JL  St.  Louis  Basket  & Box  Company 

JfSaf  WRITE  FOR  PRICES  TODAY  ST.  UOUIS,  MISSOURI 

IL  A 

The  Holden  Lightning  Tree  Trimmer 

Strong,  keen  blade,  driven  by  sliding  hammer.  Length  of  s*taff  easily  adjusted  to 
reach  any  part  of  tree.  Cuts  from  under  side  of  limb.  No  stubs,  no  bruising  or 
stripping  down  of  bark,  no  ladders  required.  Light,  rapid,  always  ready;  can’t  wear 
out.  Only  tree  trimmer  ever  invented  that  cuts  as  nature  demands.  Send  today  for 
descriptive  circular  and  price.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

J.  W.  HOLDEN  & CO.,  136  E.  Pleasant  St.  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 
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ARM  BEAUTIFUL 

Conducted  to  Assist  Our  Readers  in  Arranging  Their 
Lands  and  Dwellings  For  Convenience  and  Beauty 


Functions  of  the  School  in  Aiding 
Rural  Improvement. 

“Education,  where  it  is  dallied  with, 
played  with,  tolerated  and  imperfectly 
done,  is  a costly  and  troublesome 
thing.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  talked 
to  death.  It  causes  more  discussion 
than  politics  or  than  bad  crops.  There 
are  many  persons  who  do  not  believe 
in  it,  and  many  more  who  wish  they 
did  not  and  could  get  rid  of  the  bother 
of  it. 

“But  when  education  becomes  not 
only  part  and  parcel  of  the  life  of  the 
people,  but  a thing  that  they  have  all 
profited  by — a thing  that  underlies  life 
as  the  soil  underlies  the  growth  in  the 
garden — then  education  becomes  cheap 
and  easy.  Nobody  asks  what  it  costs, 
nobody  harbors  a doubt  about  it. 

“In  one  case  the  community  grudg- 
ingly supports  its  schools  as  a burden. 
In  the  other  case  the  schools  build  the 
community.” — From  “The  School  That 
Built  a Town,”  by  Walter  H.  Page. 


It  is  to  be  naturally  inferred  that 
our  discussion  will  concern  itself  with 
the  public  schools  of  the  open  coun- 
try, with  the  straggling  ungraded 
schools,  with  the  consolidated  graded 
schools,  with  the  country  high  school, 
and  with  the  highly  developed  school 
group.  Yet  the  first  of  these  is  from 
its  very  character  an  almost  negligible 
quantity  in  the  cause  of  rural  improve- 
ment. In  fact,  the  presence  of  a small 
and  ill-kept  school  is  an  evidence  of  a 
low  standard  of  rural  development.  It 
cannot  exist  if  there  is  any  consider- 
able advance  in  the  scale  of  country 
life.  All  hope  for  rural  improvement 
from  the  side  of  the  school  must  rest 
in  the  consolidated  schools,  whatever 
may  be  their  character. 

The  Ideal  School. 

The  simpliest  form  of  a consolidated 
school  is  the  two  or  three-room  build- 
ing which  takes  the  place  of  two  or 
three  small  isolated  schools  in  a some- 
what sparsely  settled  section.  This, 
of  course,  somewhat  resembles  the 
commonplace  village  school,  yet  it 
need  not  reproduce  its  defects.  The 
building  should  be  well  arranged  and 
of  attractive  design,  and  the  grounds 
should  be  ample  enough  to  provide  lib- 
erally for  instruction,  exercise  and  re- 
creation. Besides  this  type  there  are 
the  larger  consolidated  schools  with 
possibly  a high  school  in  connection 
with  them,  and  oftentimes  teachers’ 
cottages  and  a community  hall.  This 
may  be  called  an  educational  group. 
The  grounds  should  be  large  and  pro- 
vide for  suitable  setting  for  the  vari- 
ous buildings,  for  recreation  of  va- 
rious kinds,  for  out-of-door  instruction 
in  nature  study,  in  agriculture  and 
horticulture.  It  may  happen  that  it  is 
best  that  the  high  school  should  be 
separate,  and  in  that  case  it  should 
have  ample  provision  for  grounds;  yet 
in  most  instances  it  can  well  be  a 
unit  in  the  educational  group.  Al- 
though the  exact  character  will  de- 
pend upon  local  factors,  the  country 
schools  of  the  future  will  be  of  the 
consolidated  type.  They  will  replace 
the  old,  worn-out  and  ill-adapted  build- 
ings of  the  present.  Each  consolidated 
school  will  take  the  place  of  several 
isolated  schools.  They  will  have  larg- 
er, better  and  more  attractive  build- 
ings, and  ample,  well-arranged  and 
beautiful  grounds.  The  instruction 
will  be  on  a higher  plane,  for  it  will 
be  possible,  on  account  of  the  result- 
ant conservation  of  means  and  energy, 
to  secure  more  satisfactory  equipment 
and  better  qualified  teachers.  So  it  is 
to  these  bigger  and  better  rural 
schools,  the  new  consolidated  schools, 
that  country  communities  must  look 
for  help  in  securing  those  elements 
which  are  so  necessary  for  the  sane 
and  balanced  education  of  its  youth. 
To  Afford  an  Environment  Conducive 
to  Rural  Betterment. 

Early  among  the  functions  of  such 
a rural  school  school  is  that  of  afford- 
ing an  environment  conducive  to  rural 


betterment.  The  influence  of  example, 
whether  bad  or  good,  is  undeniably 
great.  A purposeless,  disorderly  and 
bare  school  ground,  aside  from  the 
great  failure  to  serve  its  real  ends, 
exerts  a very  bad  influence,  while  a 
neat,  attractive  and  well  arranged 
school  ground  exercises  an  effective 
influence  for  good,  not  only  over  the 
children  of  the  school,  but  over  all  the 
residents  of  the  particular  community 
in  whose  midst  it  has  place.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  arrangement  and  design 
of  the  school  buildings.  If  the  ar- 
rangement is  for  the  best  fulfillment 
of  their  service  and  the  design  is  but 
the  outward  expression  of  their  fit- 
ness, they  are  not  only  contributing 
the  highest  measure  of  efficiency,  but 
they  are  directly  or  indirectly  ema- 
nating forces  which  will  lead  to  better 
private  building  and  environment. 
Again,  it  is  not  different  with  the 
equipment  and  treatment  of  the  in- 
terior. Simple  and  straightforward 
equipments  meet  for  service,  not  only 
afford  the  best  measure  of  direct  re- 
turns, but  are  wholesome  examples. 
Particularly  in  the  matter  of  wall 
ti  eatment  can  the  school  exert  a most 
helpful  influence  for  good.  It  can 
teach  refinement  in  the  furnishing  of 
the  community’s  homes,  and  this  more 
by  suggestion  and  example  than  by 
printed  direction.  If  the  school  walls 
themselves  were  well  treated  and  i 


pleasantly  furnished  with  appropriate 
pictures,  how  much  better  the  homes 
would  come  to  be  in  the  course  of 
time.  So  in  the  matters  of  heating, 
ventilation  and  school  sanitation  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  have  good 
systems,  not  only  to  insure  the  health 
of  the  pupils,  but  to  afford  correct  ex- 
amples of  how  these  things  should  be 
done.  There  should  be  a readily  con- 
trolled heating  plant,  plenty  of  light 
and  air,  an  uncontaminated  source  of 
water  supply,  a disposal  of  waste 
which  is  adequate  and  sanitary.  Above 
all,  there  should  prevail  everywhere 
orderliness,  neatness  and  cleanliness. 
Nowhere,  except  it  be  in  the  home, 
can  these  factors  be  so  potent  for  good 
in  their  influence  for  general  decency 
as  in  the  school. 

To  Offer  Instruction  Showing  the  Way 

to  Better  Things  in  the  Country. 

As  for  direct  teaching,  much  can  be 
done  to  promote  rural  improvement 
for  the  present  and  insure  it  for  the 
future.  The  teaching  of  agriculture, 
of  horticulture,  of  farm  sanitation,  and 
domestic  science  in  the  rural  high 
schools  will  make  for  great  advance 
in  rural  improvement.  So  it  is  with 
the  experimental  tracts  set  aside  in 
these  higher  schools  to  illustrate  the 
growing  of  crops,  of  fruits  and  of  tim- 
ber. The  making  of  school  gardens 
and  the  study  of  nature  in  the  lower 
grades  tends  to  the  same  end.  Unfor- 
tunately the  little  time  accorded  to 
these  subjects  gives  no  adequate  indi- 
cation of  their  scope.  In  reality  their 
educational  possibilities  are  broad, 
comprehensive,  and  include  the  ele- 
ments of  most  that  is  essential  to 
country  life. 

Yet  the  new  school  should  do  more. 


Warranted  to  Clve  Satisfaction . 

GomhauH’s 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  Is  in  valuable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1.50 

nna  hnUln  CaIi)  Vto  dpiwvnjoto  An  _ 


testimonials,  eto.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Wllllams  Co., Cleveland,  0, 


LEARN  TO  RUN  *«o  REPAIR 
AUTOMOBILES 

Yon  can  learn  all  in  six 
weeks.  Demand  for 
Trained  Men  far  exceeds 
the  supply.  Work  pleas-  , 
ant.  Every  man  wanting 
to  own  an  Automobile, 
become  a chauffeur,  ex- 

pert  repairer,  agent,  ^ " _ ”” 

salesman  or  desiring  to  learn  any  branch  of  the  I 
Automobile  Business  needs  our  practical  course, 
Writ©  today  for  our  interesting  Free  Catalog.  , 

KANSAS  CITY  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL, 
(Largest.  Best  Equipped  Automobile  School  in  America) 

2153  E.  15th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 

UBH 
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—Triple 

Power 


Pull  Your  Stumps  Free 
for  30  Days  at  Our  Risk 

—Guaranteed  for  3 Years 


TRY  a Hercules  right  on  your  own  land  at  our  risk.  If  it 
isn’t  just  the  stump  puller  you  want,  or  if  it  failsto  do 
all  that  we  claim,  send  it  back.  We  pay  the  return 
freight.  If  you  keep  it  we  guarantee  every  casting  on  it  for 
three  full  years  against  breakage,  from  any  cause  whatever. 
It  is  impossible  to  put  a Hercules  to  too  great  a strain. 
We  prove  this  by  agreeing  to  replace  free  any  broken  cast- 
ings at  any  time  within  three  years  from  the  date  of  your 
purchase.  That  is  our  flat  guarantee  to  you.  No  strings 
We  know  what  the  only  genuine  steel  pullers  will  do  and 
we  are  not  afraid  to  back  them  up.  Of  course  this  does  not 
limit  the  life  of  the  Hercules  to  three  years.  It  proves  our 
confidence  in  the  only  genuine  all-steel  puller  made,  and  in 
the  superior  workmanship  that  goes  into  every  Hercules 
Genuine  Steel  Puller  that  leaves  our  factory.  There  is  no 
reason  why  these  pullers  won’t  last  a lifetime. 


HERCULES  Stump  Puller 


There  is  no  more  excuse  for  stumpy  fields.  We  want  you  to  try  a Hercules  All-Steel  Triple- 
Power  Stump  Puller  for  30  days  Free,  so  that  you  can  prove  to  yourself  how  easy  and  how  sure 
and  economical  it  pulls  the  largest  stumps  as  well  as  the  small  ones,  green  trees  and  hedge  rows. 

DON’T  risk  dynamite.  Dynamite  is  costly  and  inefficient.  Dynamite  shatters  ' the  roots. 
Hercules  pulls  them  out.  Dynamite  leaves  the  roots  in  the  ground  to  grow  again,  so 
you  are  worse  off  than  you  were  before.  Pull  the  stumps  out  and  get  rid  of  them  once 
for  all.  Besides  dynamite  is  dangerous.  Why  take  chances?  ^ 

You  may  have  had  trouble  with  the  old  style  cast  iron  grubbers  breaking,  but  the  New 
Hercules  Genuine  Steel  Triple  Power  pullers  are  in  a class  by  themselves,  entirely  different 
“om  anything T)U  evlr  saw  before.  They  are  60%  lighterin  weight  which  makes  them  handy, 
quick,  easy  to  handle,  nothing  like  the  heavy,  cumbersome,  unwieldy,  cast  iron L?faes®  which 
have  been  used  to  Thev  are  400%  stronger  than  the  old  fashioned  iron  machines,  wmcn 
make  them  absolutely  safe  under  all  conditions.  That’s  why  we  can  let  you  try  them  on 
your  land  for  30  days  at  our  risk. 

Low  Price  to  First  Buyers 

We  have  a special  low-price  proposition  to  make  to  first  buyers  in  new  sections. 
OnemlcMne  in  each  locality  alwaysmeans  more  sales  for  the  Hercules.  That’s  why 
we  are  willing  to  make  you  a special  offer  if  you  are  the  first  to  buy  in  your  locality. 
Get  ahead  of  your  neighbors  and  do  contract  stump  pulling  for  them.  A Hercules 
^ is  the  stump  puller  you  need  and  here  is  your  opportunity  to  get 
one  at  a saving.  Act  today  by  writing  for  our  book.  Then  choose 
the  Hercules  you’d  like  to  try  at  our  risl^ 


Look  at  These 
Convincing  Figures 


They  show  the  relative 
strength  per  square  Cast  Iron 
inchof  different  metals  16000  lbs. 
that  can  be  used  in 
building  stump  pull-  _ 
ers.  They  prove  that 
iron  is  the  poorest  and  iyuuu  1D8# 
steel  the  best  metal  from 
which  a Stump  Puller  can 
be  made,  that  iron  Stump  Bronze 
Pullers  must  be  large  and  36000  IDS. 
heavy  to  get  the  strength. 

They  show  why  the  Her- 
cules genuine 

all-steel  pullers  Malleable  Iron 
can  weigh  halt  40000  it,, 
as  much  as  the  1D,< 

iron  pullers 
and  at  the  same  ... 

time  be  400  per  Wrought  iron 
cent  stronger.  47000  lbs. 


/ 2 O O OO  LBS . 


Get  Our  Valuable  Books  FREE  j p!.ee  Books  Coupon 


Let  us  prove  to  you  that  you  can’t  afford  to  get  along  without  a S^ump 

Puller,  that  it’s  different  from  all  others  and  in  a class  by  itself.  Let  us  tell  you 
whv  it  is  different  than  every  other  stump  machine  and  why  we  are  safe  in  gruar- 
anteeing  it  for  three  years.  That  it  is  the  only  Stump  Puller  with  double  safety 
ratchets  which  make  it  doubly  safe,  the  only  puller  having  all  working  parts 
turned  finished  and  machined,  reducing  friction,  increasing  power,  making  it 
extremely  light  running.  The  United  States  Government  has  condemned  iron 
stump  pullers  as  being  heavy,  unwieldy  and  unreliable.  Find  out  all  about  root 
formations  and  get  other  valuable  information  from  our  books.  Also  proof  of 
what  the  Hercules  has  done  for  others.  Send  the  cpupon  or  a postal  now  to 

Hercules  Manufacturing  Co. 

239  17th  Street  Centerville.  Iowa 


■ 

I 


HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

239  17th  Street,  Centerville,  Iowa. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  all  free  books  about 
the  only  All-Steel  Triple-Power  Stump  Puller.  Also 
your  30-day  free  trial  and  low-prlce-to-first-buyers 
proposition. 


Name. 


■ 
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Important! 

Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  is  of 
vital  importance  to  every  roof. 
Lengthens  its  life.  Saves  time, 
labor,  money. 

Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt. 
Doesn’t  crack,  rot,  or  break.  Gives 
lasting  protection  to  your  home,  barn, 
and  all  other  buildings. 

The  Kant-Ieak  Kleet  clamps  seams 
watertight  without  cement  or  large- 
headed nails.  Makes  laying  easier 
than  ever.  Saves  time.  Protects 
against  wind.  Gives  fine  finish.  Fur- 
nished in  rolls  of  Genasco,  when 
ordered. 

Look  for  the  trademark.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco. 
Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Highest  award,  Seattle,  1909. 
Write  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 

Cross-section,  Genasco  Smooth. surface  Roofing 

| Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 


— — i rmiaaa  i.aKe  Aspnaii 

Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 
Trinidad  l-ake  Asphalt 


Samson  Windmills 


The  Wind  Mill 
that  is  different  from 
all  other  makes  and 
better  because  it  has 
double  gear  wheels 
and  carries  the  load 
between  these  and 
the  center  of  the 
There  is  no  side 
strain,  nor  any  noise  on 
the  up  and  down  stroke 
like  there  is  with  other 
mills.  Built  in  the  following 
sizes:  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14, 
1 6,  1 8 and  20-foot  diameter. 
Send  for  catalog. 

Stover.  Mfg.Co.,  mfrs. 

also  Feed  Mills  fit  Gasoline  Engines 

260  Samson  Avc.,  Freeport,  III. 


A PERFECT  STAND 

Of  potatoes  is  what  you  will  get  with  good 
seed  and  an  Iron  Age  Planter.  It  plants  100 
per  cent,  without  misses  or  doubles  or  In- 
jury to  the  seed.  Every  seed  piece  placed, 
just  right,  at  even  spaces  and  covered  uni- 
formly. The  boy  pays  for  bis  labor  10  to  20 
times  over,  and  the  planter  pays  for  itself— 

D8k  any  user.  With  or  without  fertilizer  distributor. 


IRON  AGE 


Farm  and 
Garden  Tools 


have  “made  good’*  and  proven  their 
superiority  for  75  years.  Send 
postal  to  day  for  our  Anni- 
versary Catalog— it  tells  all 
about  our  Potato  Planter®, 

Cultivator®,  Diggers,  Spray-  '/i 

ers,  Garden  Tools.  Wheel  >•  | 

Hoes,  Drills,  etc.,  and  is 
FREE  Don’t  delay. 

BATEMAN  MT'O  CO© 
BOX  5066  ORENLOCH.  N.  J. 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


Learn  to  be 
\u  fo  Experf  # 


vuiy  six  weens  required  as  sms  great  scnooi  so 
become  an  Auto  Expert— able  to  repair  quickly 
and  properly  any  make  of  automobile  Student® 
learn  by  working  on  real  automobiles 

Ho  Books  Used  — No  Tools  To  Buy 

JVo  Correspondence  Course 
Weteach  you  to  become  a Chauffeur,  Expert  Re- 
pairman, Demonstrator,  Garage  Manager  and 
Salesman.  Low  Tuition.  Write  today  for  FREI 
Illustrated  Catalog. 

Automobile  Training  School 

10,000  Square  Feet  of  Floor  Space 

1196  Locust  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 


9 CORDS  IN  IO HOURS 


SAWS  DOWN 
TREES 


BY  ONE  MAN.  It’s  KING  OF  THE  WOODS.  Saves  money  and 
backache.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  No  B25  showing  low  price 
and  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.  158  E.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,!!!' 


HUSTLING  SALESMEN 

wanted  in  every  county  of  la..  111.,  Ind.,  Kans., 
Mo.,  Neb.,  Ohio,  Okla..  Pa..  Va.  and  W.  Va..  to 
sell  Stark  Trees  and  commercial  orchards,  on  lib- 
eral commission;  85-year  record,  world  wide  repu- 
tation, best  trees,  best  varieties,  greatest  assort- 
ment. Complete  Stark  Year  Book  outfit  free. 
Write  quick  for  territory. 

STARK  BROS.,  Box  85,  Louisiana,  Missouri 


It  should  be  the  center  of  the  educa- 
tional and  social  life  of  the  rural  sec- 
tion supporting  if.  In  certain  rare  in- 
stances it  may  serve  as  Lite  religious 
center  as  well.  In  fact,  it  should  be 
made  to  nourish  and  inspire  the  en- 
tire community,  the  older  members  as 
well  as  the  young.  It  should  offer  lec- 
tures on  subjects  of  timely  interest  to 
rural  dwellers,  it  should  present  good 
music  and  provide  a place  for  pleasant 
social  gatherings.  The  new  school 
should  be  the  soul  of  rural  life.  From 
it  should  emanate  those  forces  which 
make  for  life’s  work,  teacli  the  dignity 
of  honest  labor,  show  the  satisfaction 
in  conscientious  effort,  unfold  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  disclose  the 
joy  of  living. 

To  secure  the  full  realization  of 
these  functions  is  not  at  all  an  easy 
matter  at  the  present  time.  Usually 
the  citizens  themselves  have  to  be  ed- 
ucated to  see  the  advantages  and 
needs  of  a consolidated  school.  The 
utmost  effort  has  to  be  made  to  secure 
satisfactory  buildings  and  equipments 
and  adequate  grounds.  These  matters 
cannot  be  left  to  the  intuition  of  the 
citizens.  There  is  need  of  education, 
of  direction,  of  incentive  to  action. 
Much  can  be  done  by  interested  indi- 
viduals and  by  improvement  societies, 
yet  most  depends  upon  the  officials 
entrusted  with  educational  matters — 
boards  of  education,  the  superintend- 
ents, the  supervisors.  They  must  pro- 
vide the  buildings,  and  the  grounds, 
and  outline  the  work  and  see  to  its 
accomplishment.  Very  often  even 
these  officials  are  not  abreast  of  such 
tasks.  They  need  training  along  the 
lines  of  educational  development  in 
rural  communities.  Here  is  a good 
work  for  the  state  colleges,  both  in 
regular  courses  and  in  summer  ses- 
sions. What  could  be  more  profitably 
given  than  courses  dealing  with  the 
country  school  and  its  functions  in  aid- 
ing rural  improvement?  Often  when 
the  officials  are  efficient  and  pro- 
gressive, they  are  hampered  by  ob- 
structionism and  lack  of  funds.  If  they 
are  considerate,  they  should  be  al- 
lowed reasonable  funds  and  discretion 
as  to  their  expenditures.  Above  all, 
they  should  be  permitted  to  consult 
experienced  authorities  upon  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  construction  of  build- 
ings, arrangement  of  grounds  and 
equipment. 

With  satisfactory  buildings  and 
grounds  secured  and  wholesome 
courses  outlined,  the  results  for  the 
most  part  depend  upon  the  teachers. 
Too  often  are  they  incapable  or  unin- 
terested. Usually  they  have  not  been 
trained  in  such  a way  as  to  fit  them 
for  bettering  the  community  through 
the  aid  of  the  school.  Here  is  another 
splendid  opportunity  for  our  colleges 
and  normal  schools.  Probably  the 
greatest  harm  is  wrought  by  our  sys- 
tem of  hiring  and  paying  teachers.  The 
pay  is  small  and  the  position  is  looked 
upon  as  temporary,  or  as  one  to  be 
accepted  because  there  is  nothing 
more  attractive  in  sight.  The  remedy 
for  this  is  better  salaries,  more  secure 
positions,  and  encouragement  for  long 
periods  of  service.  Well  trained  teach- 
ers, in  sympathy  with  rural  better- 
ment, who  can  remain  in  a position  for 
a considerable  time,  must  be  secured 
if  the  school  is  to  exert  its  proper  in- 
fluence in  the  rural  community. 

DANIEL  A.  CLARKE. 
Massachusetts. 

The  Land  Show  in  Chicago  was  a 
greater  success  this  year  than  last. 
The  exhibits  of  apples  were  good,  the 
arrangement  of  the  exhibits  was  very 
pleasing,  and  great  crowds  of  people 
were  present  every  day  and  evening. 

Fred  Cowles,  a nurseryman  of  West 
Concord,  Minn.,  plants  apple  trees 
along  the  roadside  for  shade  trees. 
If  boys  get  the  fruit,  the  blooms  will 
have  been  enjoyed,  so  that  the  benefit 
of  the  trees  is  not  altogether  lost. 


If  any  point  concerning  spraying  of 
trees  and  plants  is  not  covered  by  ar- 
ticles in  this  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er, ask  questions.  We  want  to  help 
get  everything  clear  to  members  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  family  before  the 
spraying  season  opens. 


Harvey  Bolster  Springs 


Get  more  money  for  your  vegetables,  fruit,  eggs,  milk  and  live  stock 
by  delivering  them  in  first  class  condition. 

HARVEY  IIOLS  I ER  SPRINGS  make  your  wagon  a spring  wagon- 
make  it  last  longcrand  prevent  damage  to  produce  in  haulingto  market. 
They  are  the  Standard  Springs  of  America  awl  are  sold  under  our 
positive  guarantee  to  give  satisfaction.  Ask  for  special  proposition. 
HARVEY  SPRING  CO.,  736  ‘17th  St.,  Racine,  Vt'is, 


© 


GUARANTEED 


HARUFCt  from  maker  at 

nAI\WL33,WHOLESALE  PRICES- 


If  you  pay  more  for  Harness  than  our  price 
— iwwhm  you  will  pay  too  much  and  get  no  ^ 

better  Harness.  You  cannot  afford  to  do  it.  We  sell  Harness 
and  Saddles  direct  to  the  user  at  wholesale  prices,  sav- 
ing  him  all  the  middleman’s  profits.  Besides  that 

I 


We 

put  the  I 
finest  quality  i 
leather  and  work-  J 
^ manship  in  our  goods 

and  guarantee^atisfaction.  Hundred!  of  customers  buy  all 
their  Harness  of  us,  and  have  for  years;  every  sale  sa-isfies  and 
makes  a friend  for  our  shop— that  means  that  our  Harness  and  prices 
are  right.  Send  for  our  big  free  Catalog,  and  see  how  we  save  you 
money— but  don't  buy  until  you  get  the  catalog  or  you’ll  be  sorry. 

uToday!  H.  & M.  Harness  Shop,5suj st.wseprmo! 


MANLOVE 

Self-Opening  Gate 

This  gate  can  be  placed  at  any 
driveway  entrance  and  attached  to 
ordinary  posts.  The  machinery  is  ail 
above  ground,  and  so  simple  it  never 
gets  out  of  order.  It  will  last  a life- 
time, and  usually  pays  for  itself  in 
time  saved  within  a year.  It  adds  to 
the  beauty,  value,  convenience  and 
safety  of  any  home.  New  catalogue. 

MANLOVE  GATE  CO. 

Chicago,  111. 


Dept.  “F” 

17  W.  Huron  St. 


Double,  Triple  and 
Quadruple  Power 

Pulls  green  stumps  seven  feet 
in  diameter.  Clears  from  1 to  5 
acres  a day.  Guaranteed  700 
Horse  Power  and  against  break- 
age. First  and  Only  Factory  in 
the  world  making  their  own  Gen- 
uine Steel  Stump  Pullers.  Special 
inducements  in  New  Territory. 
For  catalog  and  discounts,  ad- 
dress Dept.  3. 

ZIMMERMAN  S|TEEL  CO. 

Lone  Tree,  Iowa,  U.  S.  A. 


FAVORITE  PRUNING  SAW 


Best  Saw  for  Pruning  Trees.  Mounted  on  pole,  with  feetli  set  so  they  cut  on  downward  stroke, 
and  trees  can  be  pruned  from  the  ground.  Used  and  recommended  by  best  fruit-growers.  Send  for 
descriptive  circular  and  prices.  We  are  headquarters  for 

I?*-,,:  4-  ^ All  TT  • 1 BERRY  BOXES  AND  CRATES,  BARRELS.  BAS- 

rruit  Packages  OI  All  Kinds  KETS,  ETC.  Write  for  Prices  on  What  You  Want 
J.  A.  3CHR0ER  &.  COMPANY  ST.  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 


I RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 


■"THE  only 
1 pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


AH  Kinds,  1 and  2 Years  Old — No  Better  Grown 


<£r  will  buy  100  Good  Peach  Trees.  $8  will 
buy  100  Good  Pear,  3 ft.  up.  Express 
Paid  east  of  Denver,  Colo.  Cut  this  out 
and  enclose  the  amount  and  state  kinds 
wanted.  They  will  be  sent  prepaid  in 


SUNNY  SLOPE  NURSERY,  HANNIBAL,  MISSOURI 


ours  FREE  30  Days 

I’ll  Pay  Freight  Anywhere 

Just  let  me  send  my  Chatham  Fanning  Mill  to  your 
R.  R.  Station  on  a month’s  trial.  No  money,  no 
contract  and  I pay  the  freight.  Return  at  my  ex- 
pense or  keep  it  and  take  a year  to  pay  me.  Just  let 
me  prove  the  money  you  can  make  with  a 

rU  A TU  A 1V/I  fanning  mill 

L 1 L A l flAiVl  and  Seed  Grader 


No  Money  Down 
No  Note 

No  Contract 


Cleans  and  grades  all  kinds  of  seeds,  grasses  and  grains.  Don’ t 
grow  weeds  or  thin  stand*;.  Land  and  taxes  are  too  high.  Double 
the  crops,  get  better  crops  and  have  high-priced  seed  to  sell.  Send 
postal  now  for  my  factory  price,  liberal  terms,  and  get  FREE 
BOOK  No.  1 29.  Tells  how  thousands  are  making  big, 
extra  profits  with  a Chatham.  Send  your  name  by  next  mail. 

L Address  Manson  Campbell,  Pres. , 

MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.v  Detroit,  Mich.  A 

Kansas  City,  Mo.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Seattle,  Wash. 


i and  Riddles 
Enough  for  Every  Purpotu 
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SHINGLED  HOUSE 


First  Design  in  Series  by  William 
Draper  Brinckle,  Architect 


tial  house,  only  is  it  any  especial  im- 
provement  on  the  houses  his  father  | 
built?  Is  it  any  more  convenient?  Any 
more  beautiful?  And  yet  we  wonder 
why  the  farm  daughters  and  the  farm 
sons  are  still  lured  by  the  city. 

We  believe  the  farmer  and  the  farm- 
er’s wife  should  have  the  best — the 


A FOREWORD. 

The  Fruit-Grower  starts  here  a new 
feature  of  its  Farm  Beautiful  depart- 
ment, “The  Planning  of  the  Farm 
House,”  let’s  call  it.  And  each  month 
we’ll  show  some  different  design,  in 
some  different  material:  The  plas- 

tered farm  house,  the  cement  block 
farm  house,  the  frame  farm  house; 
and  so  on.  But  look  you:  These  will 

be  homes  designed  for  the  farmer  and 
the  farmer’s  wife! 

The  various  women’s  magazines  are 
full  of  house  plans,  but  how  many 
farm  houses  are  there?  Lawyers’ 
homes,  doctors’  homes,  mechanics’ 
homes— but  never  a farmer’s  home! 

These  house  plans  have  some  such 
stuff  as  this  tagged  to  them:  “This 

cottage  is  estimated  to  cost  $1,500,” 
or  “This  little  bungalow  can  be  built 
for  $1,900.” 

Yes,  no  doubt,  but  did  you  ever 
write  for  a set  of  those  plans,  and  then 
try  to  build  that  wonderful  $1,500 
house?  And  how  near  $1,500  did  you 
come?  We’ll  wager  something  pretty 
you  didn’t  get  off  under  $2,500. 

The  truth  is  just  this:  Building 

prices  vary  so  enormously  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  that  the  most  ac- 
curate estimate  in  one  town  may  be 
50  per  cent  too  high  or  too  low  in  a 
town  fifty  miles  distant.  Here’s  just 
one  actual  case:  A certain  house  was 

recently  built  in  a small  farming  town 
of  one  of  the  middle  states.  The  same 
plans  were  bid  on  by  the  contractors 
in  a neighboring  city — the  estimates 
were  two-thirds  higher.  Again,  in  a 
city  three  hundred  miles  away  these 
plans  were  put  out  for  bids;  this  time 
the  figures  came  to  more  than  double 
the  first  costs. 

Why  is  all  this? 

Because  mechanics  may  get  any- 
where from  15  cents  to  75  cents  an 
hour;  because  bricks  cost  $6  per  thou- 
sand in  New  York  City  and  $13  in 
towns  less  than  a hundred  miles  away; 
because  stone  may  be  had  for  the  pick- 
ing up  in  rocky  New  England,  but  is 
costly  enough  in  sandy  New  Jersey; 
because  lumber  costs  three  times  as 
much  in  the  extreme  East  as  it  does 
in  the  extreme  West. 

No — it’s  utterly  idiotic  to  force  one 
estimate  to  cover  the  whole  United 
States,  and  we  shan’t  try  it,  for  we 
have  a better  way.  In  place  of  merely 


showing  some  pretty  picture,  with  per- 
haps a floor  plan  or  two,  we  shall  il- 
lustrate the  complete  drawings — plans, 
elevations,  sectional  views  and  all. 
Then  if  you  are  interested,  you  may 
take  the  magazine  to  any  good  local 
carpenter,  asking  him  to  tell  about 
what  the  house  could  be  built  for.  He 
will  have  no  difficulty  at  all  in  doing 
so;  these  plans  and  so  forth  are  ac- 
curately made  to  scale,  and  may  be 
measured  up  like  any  working  draw- 
ing. Then  you’ll  have  some  reliable 
notion  of  the  cost  of  such  a home  in 
your  own  locality,  and  not  the  cost  a 
thousand  miles  away. 

Skilled  House  Designing. 

What  sort  of  a fist  at  farming  or 
fruit  growing  does  the  untrained,  un- 
skilled, unscientific  man  make?  He 
makes  a dismal  failure,  of  course.  So 
it  is  with  house  designing.  To  make 
a convenient,  a comfortable,  a beauti- 
ful home — and  yet  to  make  this  cost 
actually  less  than  an  inconvenient,  un- 
comfortable, commonplace  one  that’s 
perfectly  possible  to  the  trained  archi- 
tect. 

The  city  housewife,  in  her  flat  or 
cottage,  has  every  conceivable  im- 
provement that  modern  science  and 
skill  can  suggest  to  lighten  her  labor 
and  brighten  her  home — she  demands 
it,  and  she  gets  it.  But  out  in  the 
country — well,  of  course,  the  country 
carpenter  can  build  a good,  substan- 


FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN 


SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN 

best  in  all  things;  and  so  we  shall  set 
forth,  each  month,  a farm  house  de- 
signed with  greatest  care  designed 
solely  for  The  Fruit-Grower,  too.  Per- 
haps this  month’s  plan  doesn’t  suit 
you.  Then  see  what  comes  next 
month. 

Plans  for  the  Shingled  House. 

Let’s  step  up  to  the  cemented  ter- 
race, as  convenient  as  a regular  porch, 
partly  sheltered  as  it  is  by  the  broad 
eaves.  Then,  by  the  little  wood-floored 
“stoop,”  with  its  comfortable  bench, 
we  pass  to  the  front  door,  and  so  to 
the  long  living  room.  At  present  this 
serves  as  dining  room,  too,  but  when 
we  get  wealthy  we  mean  to  build  a 
good  large  dining  room,  out  where 
the  dotted  lines  show  it  on  the  first 
floor  plans.  But  now— well,  a heavy 
curtain  can  shut  the  break- 
fast table  off  at  one  end 
of  the  room;  then  when 
friends  drop  in  to  dinner, 
the  curtain  can  be  drawn 
back,  and  the  table  drawn 
out.  An  open  fireplace  is 
here,  too,  just  to  make 
comfort  on  a chill  morn- 
ing or  evening. 

From  the  living  room 
we  pass  by  a double 
swinging  door  to  a pas- 
sage; at  the  right  stairs 
go  up  to  the  second  floor, 
and  down  to  the  cellar;  to 
the  left  is  a bath  room. 
Oh,  what  a step  saver  this 
first  floor  bath  is,  espe- 
cially to  the  mother  of 
young  children.  More  and 
more  we  see  it  in  subur- 
ban homes.  Why  not  in 
country  homes,  too? 

Next  comes  a bed  room, 


the  housewife’s  bed  room.  How  many 
times  a day,  Mr.  Man,  does  our  wife 
wear  herself  out  running  up  to  her 
sewing,  or  her  baby,  or  her  sick  child, 
and  down  again  to  her  cooking  up 
and  down,  up  and  down,  so  that  by 
sunset  she’s  too  desperately  weary  to 
climb  those  stairs  again,  even  to  put 
on  her  fresh,  dainty  dress— al- 
though she  knows  that  some  of 
the  neighbors  will  likely  drop  in 
after  tea.  When  she  was  a girl 
she  would  most  surely  have  worn 
that  evening  gown — but  now,  oh, 
the  pity  of  it!  The  pity  of  it! 

The  pantry  has  ample  storage 
dressers;  provisions  are  to  be 
kept  here  and  not  in  the  cellar. 

Another  double  swinging  door 
leads  to  the  kitchen — and  don’t 
have  your  farm  kitchen  too  large. 
In  the  old  days  great  companies 
of  scythe  men  had  to  be  fed  at 
harvest  time,  for  a week  or 
more,  but  it  isn’t  so  in  these 
And  the  smaller  the  kitchen 


; 


times.  

the  less  steps  the  housewife  takes 
that’s  very  plain. 

Dresser  and  sink  are  on  one  side, 
then  come  two  stationary  washtubs. 
They  mean  at  least  20  per  cent  less 
labor  on  wash  days — no  question  about 
it.  A wooden  lid  covers  them  for  the 
rest  of  the  week,  and  an  excellent 
table  it  makes,  too. 

Out  beyond  the  kitchen  is  a cement 
paved  grape  arbor,  somewhat  screened 
by  a high  privet  hedge.  This  arbor 
serves  as  kitchen  porch,  and  it’s  cool, 
clean  and  comfortable. 

Now,  we’ll  go  down  to  the  cellar — 
end  the  cellar  stairs  are  made  as  easy 
as  the  main  stairway.  Why  not?  What 
use  of  having  them  steep  and  difficult? 
It  wouldn’t  cost  more  to  have  them 
comfortable.  On  the  first  landing  a 
door  opens  out  to  the  ground  level— a 
great  improvement,  this,  on  the  usual 
outside  cellar  door. 

But  there’s  nothing  especial  in  the 
cellar.  Let’s  return  and  go  on  up  to 
the  second  floor.  The  steps  measure 
ten  and  one-half  inches  on  the  tread 
(not  including  nosing)  and  seven 
inches  rise— that’s  the  only  correct 
proportion.  Anything  steeper  is  need- 
lessly wearisome,  yet  how  sadly  often 
do  we  see  these  steeper  stairs.  “But 
I can’t  get  them  in  unless  I make  ’em 
eight  inch  rise,”  says  the  builder.  That 
shows  shfeer  stupidity  somewhere,  for 
any  architect  worthy  the  name  will 
tear  his  plans  to  bits  and  start  afresh 
rather  than  let  anything  wrong  remain 
“because  it  can’t  be  helped.” 

In  each  bedroom  is  a good  clothes 
closet,  then  the  space  along  the  eaves 
at  either  side  is  finished  off  into  stor- 
age closets,  with  little  five-foot  doors 
giving  access. 

A small  stationary  washstand  in 
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each  bedroom  will  mean  a great  sav- 
ing of  work,  and  the  cost  will  be 
scarcely  more  than  the  pitcher,  basin 
and  furniture  washstand  it  replaces. 

When  the  dining  room  is  built,  that 
means  another  bedroom;  until  then 
the  two  upstairs  and  one  down  will 
have  to  serve. 

That’s  all  for  the  plans;  now  a bit 
about  the  construction. 

The  cellar  has  a cement  floor,  with 
stone  walls  and  the  earth  dug  out  is 
banked  up  to  make  terraces  at  front 
and  end.  These  terraces  are  cemented 


fires  burn,  shingles  are  not  so  well; 
they  are  too  cold  and  loo  tinder  like. 
A very  large  house,  too,  is  apl  to  look 
somewhat  temporary  and  flimsy  if 
shingled  all  over.  But  for  the  smaller 
farm  home  in  the  more  sheltered  place 
there’s  nothing  quite  so  attractive,  yet 
so  inexpensive,  as  the  little  shingled 
house. 

Next  month  we  show  the  second  de- 
sign of  our  series — watch  for  it.  And 
if  you  have  any  questions  about  any  of 
our  designs,  the  architect  will  be  glad 
to  answer.  Queries  of  general  interest 


CROSS  SECTION — One-sixteenth  inch  to  the  foot 


and  serve  as  porches,  much  less  costly 
than  regular  wooden  porches  they  are. 

The  walls  and  gables  are  all  frame, 
covered  by  shingles  stained  a dark 
green.  The  sides  of  the  little  “stoop,' 
however,  are  white  painted  woodwork. 
In  winter  glazed  sash  fit  on  top  of 
these  and  a door  closes  the  front, 
making  a storm  vestibule. 

Inside  the  house  all  the  second  floor 
joists  show  in  the  first  story.  They 
are  blocked  together  in  pairs,  eased  on 
the  lower  side,  and  stained  some  dark 
mission  tone  The  under  side  of  the 
floor  boards,  properly  planed  up, 
makes  the  ceiling.  This  means  quite 
a little  saving  in  cost,  for  not  only  is 
the  plastering  cut  out,  but  the  room 
can  be  made  just  a foot  lower. 

For  the  heating  system  one  should 


will  be  replied  to  through  these  col- 
umns, but  for  matters  of  personal  in- 
terest only,  you  must  enclose  a stamp- 
ed and  self-addressed  envelope.  Ad- 
dress, William  Draper  Brinckle,  archi- 
tect, care  The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Jo- 
seph, Mo. 

(Editor’s  Note — There  are  likely 
persons  who  want  blue  prints  and 
specifications  of  this  plan.  They  can 
be  supplied  at  ?10  per  set.  The  blue 
prints  will  be  large  working  plans  of 
the  sketches  shown  here  and  the  speci- 
fications will  be  complete  in  every  de- 
tail. Address  all  orders  to  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  Building  Dept.,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.) 

You  can  have  fresh  rhubarb  for  pies 
in  mid-winter  if  you  will  but  dig  up  a 


FRONT  ELEVATION 

use  vapor,  hot  water  or  hot  air  radi- 
ation. Steam  and  the  old  style  of  hot 
air  are  not  much  used  nowadays  ex- 
cept for  public  buildings. 

And  just  by  the  way:  A shingled 

house  is  hard  to  heat,  unless  one 
builds  it  properly.  All  the  side  walls 
should  be  covered  under  the  shingles 
with  the  heaviest  sort  of  building 
paper;  so  should  the  roof  and  gables. 

The  eaves  must  be  packed  witn  saw- 
dust, else  plenty  of  cold  air  will  leak 
in  as  the  boards  shrink  and  open  up. 

The  overhanging  floors  at  either  end 
of  the  second  story  should  also  be 
filled  solidly  with  sawdust — and  then 
it  will  be  a warm,  tight,  comfortable 
house. 

Shingles,  you  know,  are  much  more 
[economical  in  the  long  run  than  frame 
siding,  for  they  never  need  repainting. 

When  the  stain  wears  off,  in  eight  or 
ten  years’  time,  the  walls  will  take  a 
(natural  gray  tone  that’s  most  attrac- 
tive. 

Of  course,  shingles  have  their  limi- 
tation. For  northern  prairie  sites, 
where  bitter  winds  sweep  and  grass 


few  hills  of  the  plants  now  and  let 
them  freeze  hard  for  a couple  of 
days  and  then  pack  them  away  in  the 
cellar  floor.  Work  a little  soil  around 
the  roots  so  as  to  hold  the  roots  to- 
gether and  supply  them  with  moisture. 
In  a few  weeks  the  plants  will  be  well 
provided  with  fine,  large  leaf  stalks, 
but  the  blades  of  the  leaves  will  be 
only  slightly  developed,  unless  the 
cellar  is  very  light.  The  best  stalks 
are  formed  in  dark  cellars,  as  all  of 
the  energy  of  the  plant  goes  into  the 
stalk  rather  than  the  leaf-blade. 


LAND  OUR  NATURAL  WEALTH 

‘‘Buy  land  and  cultivate  It.  Protect  the  noil  and  handle  It  Intelligently— 
and  you  have  u mine  tliut  no  man  can  exhauni  ijmie  unlike  other  in  in  oh.  ’ ' 

This  is  the  advice  which  James  J.  Hill,  financier,  railroad  builder  and  busine  s executive  givet 
to  the  men  and  women  ol  the  United  States. 

Mere  is  a man  who  manipulates  the  wealth  of  cities  but  who  points  a prophet  finger  toward  the 
undeveloped  wealth  of  the  country. 

Pickering,  Vernon  Parish,  Louisiana,  has  more  natural  assets  than  any  other  land  section  for 
sale  in  America  today. 

These  are:  The  healthy,  high  altitude  of  an  upland  parish:  an  abundan-  ■ of  clear,  running 
streams  and  fine  springs;  tile  absence  of  stagnant  water;  tlfe  natural  grav  which  ofle,.  forage  for 
stock  of  all  kinds  at  all  seasons  of  the  year;  the  vast  number  of  varied  products  win.  ii  the  fertile  soil 
and  favorable  climate  of  the  protected  Gulf  Coast  region  produces. 

Also,  an  annual  rain  fall  of  from  45  to  50  inches,  so  distributed  as  to  be  especially  favorable  for 
crop  productions  throughout  a long  growing  season.  All  the  fuel  you  can  use,  for  the  haulir.g— and 
lumber  for  building  at  wholesale  mill  prices. 

This  is  a true  wonderland  where  anything  that  man  needs  can  be  made  to  grow  and  where  many 
of  the  city  luxuries  are  native. 

Fruits,  nuts,  grains,  forage  and  cotton  grown  in  this  section  are  second  to  none. 

The  truck  growing  industry  has  here  the  opportunity  of  a constant  season,  two  and  three  crops, 
a near  and  ready  market  and  excellent  transportation  facility. 

This  is  not  an  untried  experiment.  The  land  offered  for  sale  by  the  Pineiand  Manufacturing 
Company  is  proved  land  as  shown  by  the  Granniss  Plantation,  which  is  the  “ Demonstration  farm” 
of  this  Company. 

The  titles  to  all  land  are  good  and  guaranteed.  The  price  for  an  acre  is  but  $15  now  and  the 
terms  will  be  satisfactory  to  you. 

Here  is  a great  natural  opportunity,  and  there  will  never  be  another  such  crop  of  good,  cheap 
land  in  the  United  States.  For  Free  booklet  write  to 

J.  D.  LaBRIE,  General  Land  Agent 

550  Keith  & Perry  Bnilding,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


Planet  Jr. 


makes  it  only  play  to  work  a garden 

This  is  exactly  what  a Planet  Jr  gardener  says.  And  he  says  what  over1 
a million  farmers  and  gardeners  think.  They  know  the  time  and  labor  their1 
' Planet  Jrs  save.  Aren’t  you  ready  to  give  up  the  drudgery  of  farm  and  garden!  . 
(Planet  Jr  implements  are  ready  to  lighten  your  labor,  enlarge  and  better  your  crops,] 
increase  your  profits.  Made  by  a practical  farmer  and  manufacturer 
With  over  35  years’  experience.  Fully  guaranteed. 

No.  25  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Double  Wheel  Hoe, 

Cultivator  and  Plow  opens  the  furrow,  sows  seed  in  drills  or  hills,  covers,  rolls  and  r 
out  next  row  in  one  operation  ; and  it  has  perfect  cultivating  attachments  besides. 

No.  8 Planet  Jr  Horse-Hoe  and  Cultivator  will  do  more  things  in  more 
than  any  other  horse-hoe  made.  Plows  to  or  from  the  row.  A splendid  furrowerv| 
coverer,  hiller,  and  horse-hoe  ; unequaled  as  a cultivator.  v 

The  191 1 Planet  Jr  illustrated  catalogue  is  invaluable  to 
every  progressive  farmer  and  gardener.  56  pages 
brimful  of  helpful  hints  on  labor-saving.  Free 
-*■  and  postpaid.  Write  for  it  today 


S L Allen  & Co  ■ 

Box  I107C  Philadelphia  Pa 
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LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  FREE  BOOKLET 


STRAWBERfiT  PLANTS  THftT  CROW 


Describing  a full  list  of  varieties  with  prices.  Also  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR 
PLANTING  AND  CULTURE  of  STRAWBERRY.  RASPBERRY.  BLACK- 
I ^nd^RUU iRr^ROOTS^00^ B ^ Y and  GRAPE  PLANTS;  also  ASPA  RAGUS 

All  Stock  Warranted  First  Class  and  True  to-Name  or  MONEY  REFUNDED 
C.  E.  WHITTEN'S  NURSERIES.  BOX  9,  BRIDGMAN,  MICHIGAN. 


Pierre  Seblre  6 Son 


Growers  and  Exporters  of 

Fruit  Tree  Stocks,  Ornamentals 
USSY,  CALVADOS,  FRANCE  Forest  Trees,  Etc. 

For  Catalogue  Write  to 

C.  C.  ABEL  & CO.,  Sole  Agents,  110  Broad  St.  NewYork 

Importers  of  Fruit  and  Nursery  Stock.  Dutch  Bulbs,  Boses.  RAFFIA,  Etc. 


s 


AVE  YOUR  MONEY 

AND  BUY  THE  BEST  TREES 

LABOR  AND  BRAINS  CAN  PRODUCE 


500.000 

400.000 

200.000 
200,000 


Apple,  one  and  two  year,  grown  on  upland, 
solid,  well  ripened  wood,  splendid  roots. 

Peach,  one  year  from  bud.  All  the  best  sorts. 
Varieties  true.  No  disease. 

Cherry,  one  and  two  year,  grown  on  heavy 
clay  land,  just  right.  None  better  in  country. 
Pear,  one  and  two  year,  all  on  Imported 
French  Stocks.  No  blight  in  our  blocks. 


Our  Prices  on  Any  of  Above,  with  other  High-Grade  Nursery  Stock, 
Will  be  Mailed  on  Application. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 

(J.  Bagby  & Sons  Co.)  New  Haven,  Mo. 


You  will  confer  a great  favor  upon  us  as  well  as  the  advertiser  if  you  mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when  writing. 


END  ELEVATION 
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UBBER  STAMPS 

We  have  received  orders  from  almost  EVERY 
[STATE  in  the  Union  from  our  adv.  in  the  Fruit- 
-Grower. Please  add  your  name  to  our  list  of 
satisfied  customers.  ASK  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Gardner  Office  Supply  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MISSOURI 


START  ^ NURSERY  on  your  farm  or 

garden.  Home  grown  trees  sell 
at  a high  price;  best  paying  crop  you  can 
grow.  We  furnish  everything  to  start  with. 
Write  for  particulars.  Address  Harbor 
Springs  Nurseries,  Harbor  Springs,  Mich. 

In  your  correspondence  with  T»fia  Fniit-flrna/Ar 
advertisers  please  mention  null  VJlUWui 
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UR  HOME  FOLKS 


Conducted  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Motherby.  Address  all 
Communications  to  Home  Editor  The  Fruit-Grower 


Our  Orphan  Babies. 

My  conscience  troubles  me  when  I 
think  of  our  orphan  babies,  and  how 
little  we  have  done  for  them — that  is, 
bow  little  when  compared  with  what 
we  hoped  to  do,  and  might  have  done 
if  only  we  had  tried  a little  harder.  I 
think  I am  to  blame,  in  that  I did  not 
make  you  realize  the  needs  of  this  or- 
phan home,  as  I might  have  done.  The 
fact  is,  I had  an  accident  when  getting 
on  a street  car — nothing  serious,  and 
it  came  just  when  I was  planning  to 
coax  you  to  send  a little  Christmas  par- 
cel to  the  home.  For  a time  I didn’t 
feel  like  coaxing  anyone  to  do  anything 
— except  leave  me  alone — and  many 
things  were  neglected  as  a conse- 
quence. And  so  it  happened  that  we  did 
almost  nothing  toward  making  a merry 
Christmas  for  those  motherless  little 
ones.  Don’t  you  think  we  might  devote 
one  or  two  of  the  long  winter  evenings 
to  them?  In  some  localities  the  ladies 
have  formed  clubs  whose  purpose  is 
work  of  this  sort.  The  g-irls  of  one 
neighborhood  are  making  a cute  quilt 
to  be  used  in  the  hospital.  It  is  of 
white  muslin,  cut  in  blocks  eight  inches 
square,  and  on  every  block  an  animal, 
or  flower,  or  toy,  or  something  that  will 
interest  a child  is  outlined  in  red  wash 
cotton.  When  all  the  blocks  are  done 
they  will  be  sewed  together  and  the 
quilt  will  be  lined.  These  quilts  are 
very  interesting  to  sick  children,  and 
they  are  easily  made.  This  is  nice 
work  to  do  while  one  member  of  the 
club  reads  aloud.  In  a home  of  this 
sort,  depending  as  it  does  entirely  upon 
the  subscriptions  sent  in  by  those  who 
are  not  pledged  to  do  anything  at  all, 
there  is  never  enough  bedding,  for  it  is 
seldom  contributed  as  fast  as  the  chil- 
dren come  seeking  a place  to  sleep. 

I wish  a law  could  be  passed  whereby 
all  childless  people  might  be  taxed  and 
the  money  thus  acquired  used  in  caring 
for  homeless  children!  It  is  a lament- 
able fact  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  in- 
terest childless  people  in  such  work 
than  it  is  to  get  help  from  those  who 
have  large  families.  Here  is  one  of 
several  perfectly  lovely  letters  that 
have  come  to  this  office.  It  is  from  a 

Mrs.  Lily  B of  Lehigh,  Iowa,  who 

will  probably  want  to  smite  me  when 
she  reads  this — for  I did  not  wait  for 
permission  to  use  it.  But  I need  it  as 
an  illustration,  and  I believe  she’ll  for- 
give me: 

“I  am  so  interested  in  those  orphan 
babies  and  I mean  to  send  at  least  two 
dresses  and  some  other  things  in  time 
for  Christmas.  I have  three  little  ba- 
bies of  my  own,  all  under  five  years  of 
age,  and  as  we  are  a long  way  from 
being  rich  we  cannot  do  much ; but  I 
just  feel  as  if  we  had  to  help  a little.” 

While  at  Hot  Springs  trying  to  get 
over  that  accident,  I proposed  to  some 
of  the  ladies  in  the  hotel  where  I stayed 
that  we  get  together  and  make  over 
some  old  clothing  for  the  home.  They 
were  all  well-to-do,  and  none  bad  little 


children.  But  they  did  have  a great 
deal  of  fancy  work  that  must  be  fin- 
ished before  Christmas,  and  so  they 
spent  hours  in  embroidering  pillow 
cases  and  towels,  and  not  a minute 
even  to  find  a half-worn  gown  that  they 
might  have  spared.  I met  poor  women 
who  had  little  children  and  who  were 
doing  their  own  work  who  would  gladly 
have  made  over  the  gowns,  free  of 
charge,  just  to  do  something  for  the 
motherless  babies.  Verily  it  takes  all 
kinds  of  people  to  make  a world!  A 
few  years  later  well  find  some  repre- 
sentative citizens  whose  early  years 
were  spent  in  this  home,  which  is  open 
to  any  child,  from  anywhere,  if  he  has 
no  other  place  to  go. 

Sisters,  won’t  you  at  least  cut  down 
some  old  stockings  into  good  whole 
coverings  for  little  bare  legs? 

RUTH  MOTHERBY. 


■Whether  or  not  you  start 
with  one 

Sooner  or  Later 

you  will  buy  a 

DE  LAVAL 

The  more  you  come  to  know  about  cream 
separators  the  better  you  wi.L  understand  the 
overwhelming  superiority  of  the  X)e  Laval. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165-167  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


42  E.  MADISON  ST. 
CHICAGO. 


TRAVELING 


For  those  who  have  from  300  ft.  to  miles  to  go  for 
thoir  mail.  Easily  placed  on  telephone  poles  or  i x * a 
| fastened  to  fence  posts.  The 

OAKWOOD  MAIL  CARRIER 

IMado  entirely  of  metal.  Ball-bearing  pulleys.  Sold 
on  thirty  days’ trial.  Write  for  book  “Getting  the  Mail. 

O&kwood  Mfg.  Co.  13  Stanton  Ave.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Is  the  Grandfather  Right? 

While  visiting  my  grandparents  a 
few  days  ago  I read  to  them  several 
of  the  letters  that  have  been  appear- 
ing in  The  Fruit-Grower  about  making 
farm  life  more  desirable.  The  reading 
was  usually  followed  by  a discussion, 
and  this  ended  in  most  interesting  rem- 
iniscences of  their  early  life  in  Minne- 
sota. 

From  what  I heard  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  complaint'  among  the 
farmers  of  those  days  of  lack  of  amuse- 
ment. They  amused  themselves,  and 
to  such  good  purpose  that  all  who  re- 
call those  days  seem  to  consider  them 
better  worth  living  than  any  they  have 
since  known.  My  grandfather,  who  is 
a very  observing  man,  declares  that 
the  complaints  we  hear  are  due  to  the 
training  given  our  parents  and  by  them 
passed  on,  with  trimmings,  to  the 
young  people  of  today.  He  said  the 
grandparents  made  the  mistake  of 
striving  to  save  their  children  from 
the  hardships  they  themselves  had  un- 
dergone, and  so  had  given  an  impetus 
to  selfishness  that  is  bound  to  kill  the 
home  if  not  recognized  and  stamped 
out  very  soon.  Our  methods  of  child 
culture  are  giving  us  what  he  calls 
“nincompoops.”  He  says  they  have 
robbed  us  of  self-dependence,  initiative, 
courage  and  some  other  sterling  quali- 
ties that  were  characteristic  of  the  pio- 
neer of  seventy  years  ago.  Instead  of 
amusing  ourselves,  we  are  taught  from 
babyhood  to  expect  to  be  amused.  In- 
stead of  helping  others,  we  spend  our 
energies  in  looking  for  easy  places  for 
ourselves.  Instead  of  entertaining,  we 
are  fishing  for  invitations.  In  these 
days  the  aim  was  to  make  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  be- 
fore; today  the  great  cry  is  “how  to 
get  a great  deal  for  nothing.”  Today, 
he  says,  there  is  very  little  true  hospi- 
tality. Few  householders  have  a wel- 
come for  anyone  who  comes  without 
an  invitation,  and  where  the  written  in- 
vitation becomes  a social  law,  hospi- 
tality soon  dies  out.  There  seems  to 
be  no  good  reason  why  it  should  be  so; 
but  I believe  it  is  a fact.  So  do  many 
others  with  whom  I have  talked  since 
my  visit  to  grandfather’s.  There  are 
many  who  would  like  to  entertain  in- 
formally today;  but  the  written  invita- 
tion frightens  them.  It  seems  to  mean 
a more  formal  entertainment  than  they 
care  to  attempt.  And  one’s  friends  no 
longer  feel  sure  of  a welcome  unless 
especially  invited,  so  they  do  not  come 
even  when  they  would  like  to. 

Grandfather  says  that,  to  remedy 
present  conditions,  a beginning  must 
be  made  in  the  homes  of  our  young 
married  people.  If  there  are  to  be  but 
one  or  two  children  born  to  these 
young  home  makers,  then  two  or  three 
more  must  be  adopted.  We  must  get 
back  to  the  large  families  if  we  would 
raise  sturdy,  self-reliant,  helpful,  un- 
selfish men  and  women.  There  must 
be  too  many  to  coddle  and  help  over 
the  hard  places.  There  must  be  so 
many  that  they  will  be  forced  to  divide 
things,  forced  to  amuse  themselves, 


Victor-Victrola 


Three 

new 

styles 


Victor-Victrola  X 
$75 

Mahogany  or  oak 


Victor-Victrola  XI,  $100 

Mahogany  or  oak 


Victor-Victrola  XIV,  $ 1 50 

Mahogany  or  oak 
with  racks  for  records 


The  most  wonderful  of 
all  musical  instruments 

The  Victor-Victrola  pos- 
sesses all  the  virtues  of  the 
famous  Victor,  but  has  im- 
proved sound  amplifying  sur- 
faces instead  of  a horn  and 
all  moving  parts  are  entirely 
concealed. 

And  it  has  a pure  and  mel- 
low tone-quality  such  as  is 
possessed  by  no  other  in- 
strument. 

Hear  the  Victor-Victrola  today  at 
the  nearest  Victor  dealer’s.  At  least 
write  us  for  complete  catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

23rd  and  Cooper  Sis.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal 
Canadian  Distributors 


Look  for  the^ 

' 

Victor  dog 
on  the  lid  of 
Victor-Victrola 


His  Masters Vt 


| Be  An  Independent  Buyer  Spend  One  Cent  For 
- This  Big  FREE  Book 


A Kalamazoo 

Direct  to  You 

TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED  


—“And  Gas 
Stoves,  Too” 


Oven  Thermom- 
eter Makes 
Baking  Easy 


Our  Big  Free  Stove  and  Range  Book  gives  you  our 
factory  wholesale  prices  and  explains  all— saving  you 
$5  to  $40  on  any  famous  Kalamazoo  stove  or  range, 
including  gas  stoves.  Sold  only  direct  to  bomea 
Over  140.000  satisfied  cus- 
tomersin21,000  towns.  Over  400  styles  and  sizes  ;o  select  from. 

S100.000  bank  bond  guarantee.  We  (repay  all  freight  and  giveyou 

—30  Days’  Free  Trial 
—360  Days’  Approval  Test 
-CASH  OR  CREDIT 

Write  a postal  for  our  book  today— any  responsible  person  can 
have  same  credit  as  your  home  stores  would  give  you— and  you  save 
15  to  $40  cash.  No  better  stoves  or  ranges  than  the  Kalamazoo  could 
be  made-at  any  price.  Prove  it,  before  we  keep  your  money.  Be 
an  independent  buyer.  Send  name  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  135. 

Kalamazoo  Slove  Company,  Mfr..,  Kalamazoo.  Michigan 


No  Expensive  Piping  Witn 
No  Danderous  Electric  Wires  J" 


“<U1N”  HOLLOW  WIRE  SYSTEM:  better  than  gas  or  electricity. 


forced  to  make  the  things  they  want 
and  have  no  money  to  buy. 

Next,  grandfather  would  abolish  kin- 
dergarten methods  of  teaching.  He 
declares  that  there  are  almost  no  good 
students  today.  He  believes  that  it  is 
with  education  as  with  everything  else, 
one  must  work  hard  for  it  in  order  to 
make  good  use  of  it.  He  would  put  a 
premium  upon  evidences  of  original 
thought.  In  this  connection  he  made  a 
curious  statement  that  I have  not  bad 
time  to  verify.  He  said  that  in  com- 
munities where  there  were  free  public 
libraries  there  were  fewer  really  well 
read  young  people  than  in  neighbor- 
hoods where  books  must  be  purchased. 
In  the  latter  case  the  books  selected 
were  worth  reading,  and,  since  not 
many  could  be  afforded,  they  were  read 
and  reread.  Where  free  public  libra- 
ries were  at  hand,  a poorer  class  of 
books  were  read,  and  these  were  usu- 
ally skimmed  through  at  a rate  that 
left  nothing  worth  having. 

Grandfather  would  like  to  bring  back 
the  old  idea  which  he  once  held  that 
a man  was  honored  in  being  permitted 
to  wait  upon  a lady.  He  has  little  pa- 
tience with  the  modern  girl  who  seems 


LEARN  TO 


MOUNT 
BIRDS 


We  guarantee  to  teach  you 
j by  mail  with  complete  succee* 

£ how  to  mount  Birds,  Animals,  risn* 
Game  Heads,  Tan  Skins  for  rugs,  robes, 
*,etc.  Hasy,  fascinating  work  for  men, 
Y women  and  boys.  Quickly  learned, 

by  our  exclusive  system,  teaching  oniy 
the  latest  and  best  methods.  Makehana- 
some  presents  for  your  friends  and  beau- 
tifully  decorate  your  own  home,  or  make 
PSapW*'  big  money  mounting  tor  others. 

Sportsmen  and  Naturalists  everywhere  should  know 

this  wonderful  art.  You  learn  in  a few  lessons  ho" 

all  your  own  trophies  and  specimens  as  well  as  a prolessionai. 

DIP  DDnCITC  Good  taxidermists  are  scarce  and  in  great 

BIG  rnUH  I O demand.  Many  of  our  iVaduates  are 
making  $12.00  to  $20.00  a week  in  their  spare  time  or  $-,uuu  a 
yea.  and  more  as  professionals.  Y ou  can  do  as  well. 

rnPP  Elegant  new  catalog  and  Taridermy  Mags- 
■ nLL  zine  sent  absolutely  free.  Write  today. 
NORTHWESTERN  SCHOOL  OF  TAXIDERMY 
3321  Elwood  Building  . . . . . OMAHA,  NEU. 
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WATCH— RIAH 

'Whr^K'SSgS 

YEAR8.  Also  dainty  ring,  set  withtwo  «p» 
ling  stones,  for  selling  20 
$ jewelry  articles  at  lOo  each, 
r Order  jewelry  today.  When 
sold  send  |2  and  we  wlllseod( 
watch, ring  and  ohaln.  — — 

Watch  Oompnny,  Dept,  *8  Chlca 
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Hungry 


time. 

When  that  mid  morning  hunger  ap- 
proaches, satisfy  it  with  Uneeda  Biscuit 
These  biscuits  are  little  nuggets  of  nutrition, 
each  crisp  soda  cracker  contains  energy 
for  thirty  minutes  more  work.  . 

Many  business  men  eat  them  at  ten 
in  the  morning.  So  do  school 
children  at  recess. 

They’re  more  nutritive  than  >?-. 

bread.  You  can  eat  them 
dry  — or  with  milk. 

Uneeda  Biscuit  are 

always  crisp  and  ^gKJT  n 


delightful. 


Never  Sold 
in  Bulk 


In  the  moisture « 
package 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


to  be  willing  to  do  anything  that  will 
entertain  men — even  to  issuing  the  in 
vitations  and  paying  Tor  the  entertain 
ment.  He  has  no  patience  whatever 
with  men  who  accept  such  attentions 
knowing  that  they  have  no  intention  ol 
giving  anything,  even  politeness,  in  re 
turn.  Real  good  times  are  not  to  be 
had  in  that  way,  for  the  principle  ot 
the  thing  is  wrong,  and  the  effects  are 
deplorable  in  the  city  as  well  as  in  the 
country.  There  must  be  reciprocity  in 
entertaning  for  the  spirit  of  good  times 
to  thrive. 

Grandfather  declares  that  the  good 
times  of  the  old  days  had  two  enemies. 
First,  the  big  farm  that  could  not  be 
properly  worked,  hence  failed  to  pay 
a proper  rate  of  interest  on  the  money 
invested.  This  brought  so  much  work, 
worry  and  poverty  that  there  was 
neither  time  nor  inclination  for  soci- 
ability. Second,  the  discouragement 
consequent  upon  this  conditon  caused 
the  American  farmer  to  sell  and  move 
into  the  city,  where  he  hoped  to  find 
easier  conditions.  His  farm  was  bought 
by  a foreigner;  so  was  his  neighbor’s. 
Now  while  these  men  made  good  citi- 
zens and  were  usually  good  farmers, 
they  seldom  fitted  into  the  social  life 
of  the  community.  When  they  had  pur- 
chased a number  of  the  farms  they 
built  up  a social  life  of  their  own,  and 
were  not  particularly  anxious  to  wel- 
come their  American  neighbors,  whose 
customs  were  not  like  theirs. 

The  first  of  these  enemies  to  social 
life  can  be  routed  thy  building  up  a 
farming  community  where  the  small 
farm,  well  tilled,  is  the  rule.  The  sec- 
ond is  no  longer  an  enemy  when  he 
flocks  to  himself.  Let  American  farm- 
ers go  into  neighborhoods  where  only 
Americans  are  allowed.  When  Ger- 
mans seek  Germans,  Irish  seek  Irish, 
and  Scandinavians  seek  Scandinavians, 
they  can  all  make  laws  for  themselves, 
both  socially  and  otherwise,  and  each 
can  enjoy  himself  in  his  own  way. 

If  a man  is  progressive  it  is  hard  for 
him  to  live  in  a neighborhood  where 
progression  is  frowned  upon.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  irritating  to  the  non- 
progressive man  to  be  obliged  to  help 
pay  for  improvements  for  which  he 
cares  nothing.  Two  men  having  ideas 
so  radically  different  can  never  hope 
to  have  very  good  times  together. 

In  most  cities  one  may  find  residence 
sections  where  there  are  building  re- 
strictions, and  here  the  particular  man 
may  get  away  from  the  annoyances  to 
which  he  would  be  subjected  by  non- 
progressive neighbors.  It  should  be  so 
in  farming  communites.  The  little  up- 
to-date  farm  in  a neighborhood  of  up- 
to-date  farmers,  who  have  subscribed 
to  restrictions  that  must  tend  to  keep 
out  the  other  kind.  Is  that  not  a solu- 
tion to  the  question,  “How  may  farm 
life  be  made  more  desirable?” 

JOHN  DOE. 


The  Social  Hour. 

Here  is  a recipe  for  the  very  best 
liniment  we  have  ever  had  in  our 
house:  To  two  quarts  of  98  per  cent 

alcohol,  add  one  ounce,  each,  of  the 
oils  of  sassafras  and  hemlock,  one 
ounce  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  one 
ounce  each  of  the  tinctures  of  cayenne, 
catechu,  guac  and  laudanum.  Then 
put  in  four  ounces  tincture  of  myrrh, 
two  of  oil  of  origanum,  two  of  gum  cam- 
phor, and  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  win- 
tergreen.  Shake  well,  then  add  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  chloroform,  and 
cork  the  bottle  closely.  If  you  hand 
this  recipe  to  your  druggist  and  get 
him  to  fill  it  for  you  you  will  doubtless 
Pay  well;  but  if  you  get  the  ingredients 
separately  and  mix  them  yourself,  the 
expense  will  be  moderate.  At  least  we 


' have  found  it  so.  When  applying  this 
liniment  rub  it  in  and  hold  (he  hand 
over  the  affected  part  until  if  burns  a 
little.  You  can  use  it  whenever  any 
liniment  is  called  for.  It  is  even  good 
for  headache  and  the  toolhache  that 
comes  from  taking  cold. — Mary  Mills, 
■aj't. 

To  make  orange  baskets,  select  or- 
anges with  an  exceedingly  tough  skin. 
Scoop  out  the  inside  of  each  orange 
after  cutting  the  skin  low  in  basket 
shape,  with  a strip  across  the  top  for 
a handle.  Place  them  in  a shallow  pan 
with  enough  cold  water  to  cover.  This 
will  keep  them  from  drying  out  until 
you  want  to  use  them.  These  are  nice 
either  for  salads,  candies  or  salted 
nuts.  For  an  evening  entertainment  it 
is  nice  to  mix  the  pulp  of  orange  with 
candied  cherries,  bananas  and  pow- 
dered cocoanut.  Fill  the  baskets  with 
this  mixture,  tie  ribbon  on  the  handle 
and  serve  on  a cake  plate  with  small 
doily  underneath  and  eat  with  ice 
cream  forks.— Miss  Weir. 

Do  you  know  how  to  make  maple 
syrup  without  maple  sap?  It  is  simple, 
and  the  syrup  is  really  very  good.  To 
make  it,  cover  clean  corn  cobs  with 
water  and  let  them  boil  until  all  the 
substance  is  boiled  out  and  you  will 
have  a liquid  about  the  color  of  tea; 
strain  this  carefully  through  a fine 
cloth,  add  brown  sugar  and  boil  down 
to  a nice  syrup;  let  stand  and  it  is 
ready  for  use.  You  cannot  tell  this 
from  pure  maple  syrup  and  it  is  much 
cheaper. — E.  J.  Clark. 

I admit  that  there  is  something  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  slighting  our  work; 
but  can  we  mothers  afford  to  do  Chat? 
If  our  daughters  see  us  slighting  some- 
thing which  seems  to  us  unimportant, 
they  will  soon  be  doing  the  important 
things  carelessly.  T am  sure  we  can 
not  train  good  housekeepers  by  such 
methods.  It  is  a good  rule  that  what 
is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
well.  Let  us  not  forget  it.  I think  it 
is  well  to  train  our  girls  to  take  pride 
in  baking  better  bread  than  a neigh- 
bor’s; in  making  butter  that  brings  an 
extra  good  price;  in  getting  the  wash 
on  the  line  before  some  other  good 
housekeeper  succeeds  in  getting  hers 
on.  When  being  a housekeeper  is  one’s 
business,  why  not  take  pride  in  it?  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  slight 
one’s  work  if  one  has  learned  method. 

I have  never  kept  help,  and  I have  a 
large  family;  but  I take  pride  in  my 
ability  to  plan.  The  secret  of  good 
housekeeping  lies  in  knowing  how  to 
work  to  the  best  advantage.  I wish 
this  might  be  taught  in  our  schools.— 
Mrs.  Luther  Weis. 

% 

Let  me  tell  yon  how  to  bake  salmon 
so  that  you  will  consider  it  about  the 
finest  thing  you  ever  tasted.  Clean 
the  fish,  rinse  it  and  wipe  it  dry;  rub 
it  well  outside  and  in  with  a mixture 
of  pepper  and  salt  and  fill  it  with  a 
stuffing  made  with  slices  of  bread  but- 
tered freely  and  moistened  with  hot 
milk  or  water;  add  sage  or  thyme  to 
the  seasoning  if  liked.  Tie  a thread 
around  the  fish  so  as  to  keep  the  stuf- 
fing in  (take  off  the  thread  before 
serving).  Lay  muffin  rings  in  a drip- 
ping pan;  lay  bits  of  butter  over  the 
fish,  dredge  flour  over  and  put  it  on 
the  rings;  put  a pint  of  hot  water  in 
the  pan  to  baste  with;  bake  one  hour, 
if  a large  fish,  in  a quick  oven;  baste 
frequently.  When  the  fish  is  taken  up, 
put  a lemon  cut  in  very  thin  slices  into 
the  pan  and  let  them  fry  a little,  then 
dredge  in  a teaspoonful  of  wheat  flour; 
add  a small  bit  cf  butter,  stir  it  about 


1%  Interest 


PAYABLE  SEMI-ANNUALLY 


Write  The  Fruit-Grower  about  its 
First  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  in  de- 
nomination of  $100.00.  A Safe  and 
Well  Paying  Investment.  Address 

The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

6 MONTHS  FOR  15  CENTS  GARDEN  MAGAZINE 

I want  to  increase  the  40,000  circulation  of  the  Fruitman  and  Gardener  to  60.000  in  the  next  few 
weeks,  and  to  do  it  quick  make  this  great  offer  of  six  months  for  15  cents.  Regular  price  50  cents  a year 
The  next  six  months  tells  you  all  about  fighting  frost,  insects  and  diseases,  and  everything  about  growing 
fruits  and  vegetables  successfully.  Every  grower,  big  or  little,  needs  it.  Wrrp  coin  in  paper  and  mail  at 
my  risk,  at  once.  Don  t delay,  but  do  it  today  so  you  won't  miss  one  of  the  big  special  issues 

THE  FRUITMAN  AND  GARDENER,  Box  A,  MT.  VERNON,  IOWA 

Please  make  it  a point  to  always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when  you  write  in  response  to  an  advertisement. 


nr  A I TP  Get  *he  Highest  Prices  for  Your  Stock  at  Home! 

Hogs  may  be  5c  Today  when  You  are  in  Town  and  go  up  to  6c  Tomorrow 
Get  the  Right  Price  by  Telephone  Before  You  Sell. 


It  Tells  You  the  Markets  Daily— Rouses  the  Neighbors 
for  Fire— Warns  the  People  of  Thieves-Calls  You  the 
Doctor  Quickly— Lets  You  Visit  while  it  Rains— Tells  You 
the  Weather  Forecast — Saves  You  Countless  Errands,  Etc. 

A Dean  Telephone  in  Your  Country  Home 
Costs  Only  About  lc  a Week. 

Address-THE  DEAN  ELECTRIC  CO., 

Tv.  I — — . — — V:; 


Every  Country  Home  Will  Soon  Have  a Telephone.  Over 
500,000  Miles  ol  Farm  Telephone  Wires  now  in  the  U S 
Wouldn’t  you  like  to  nave  aTeleohoneall  your  own?  Send 
us  your  Name  and  Address  for  Free  Booklet  and  our  plan. 

Let  a Dean  ’Phone  Do  It  for  You.  It  Pays 
for  Itself  Every  Day. 

1185  TAYLOR  STREET,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 

v 'Au' 'jH/-. 
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<A  AAA  KERNELS  OF 

lOjOUUs.iMt.die. 
FERTILE  SEEDS  for  IOC 


1 500  Lettuce  1 000  Celery 

1 000  Onion  1 00  Parsley 

1000  Radish  1600  Rutabaga 

1 00  Tomato  1 000  Carrot 

1600  Turnip  100  Melon 

1200  Brilliant  Flower  Seeds,  50  sorts 
Any  one  of  these  packages  Is  worth 
the  price  we  ask  for  the  whole 
10  000  kernels  to  start  with.  It  Is 
merely  our  way  of  letting  you  test 
our  seed  — proving  to  you  now 
mighty  good  they  are. 

«n.-a-  Send  16  cents  in  stamps  to-day  and 

we  will  send  you  this  great  collection  of  seeds  by 
return  mail.  We’ll  also  mail  you  absolutely  free 
our  great  catalog  for  1911  — all  postpaid. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO., 

1208  South  8th  Street.  LaCrosse,  Wla. 


SEEDS 


Fresh,  Reliable,  Pure 
Guaranteed  to  Please 

| Every  Gardener  and 
J Planter  should  test  the 
, superior  merits  of  Our 

' Northern  Grown  SeedB. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

FOR  10  CENTS 

we  will  send  postpaid  our 

FAMOUS  COLLECTION 

1 pkg.  60  Day  Tomato  • • • • JiJ® 

1 pkg.  Princess  Radish  * • • • 

1 pkg.  Self-Growing  Celary  • • • f 

1 pkg.  Early  Arrow-head  Cabbage  • • • J*® 

1 pkg.  Fullerton  Market  Lettno©  • • • J”® 

Also  12  Varieties  Choice  Flower  Seed*  e • 

$1.00 

Write  today  I Send  10  cent,  to  help  pey  poitege  end 
nackine  and  receive  the  above  “Famous  Collection,  *o- 
eether  with  our  New  and  Instructive  Garden  Guide. 

1 GREAT  NORTHERN  SEED  COe 
313  Rose  8t.  Rockford,  Illinois 
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1 CENTS  A ROD 

4 FOR  A 1 8 INCH  HICH  HOC  FENCE 


143£e  for  B2-inch;  15c  for  26-inch;  18&c 
for  32-inch.  We  show  and  price  60  styles 
and  heights. of  Farm  and  Poultry  Fonce 

_ ™,25c  A ROD 

for  47-inch  high 
■farm  fence;  28% 


=cents  a rod  for  a 

.48-inch  Poultry 
.Pence;  10-foot 
.Farm  Gate,  S3. 00 
,3-ft.  Lawn  Gate 

,$2.20 


SOLD  OH  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Return  atOUR  EXPENSE  If  not  satisfied. 

IDEAL  BARBEDJVLRfJhK  A SPOOL 

contains  80  rods 


Made  of  two  No. 
14  galvanized 
Bessemer  Steel 
Wires.  Barbs  3 
inches  apart. 
Lowest  Prices 
ever  made.  Cat- 
alogue free. 


■inJV6.A'AHAIM3SE 

Heaviest  Fence  Made 
Heaviest  Galvanizing 

We  make  160  styles.  Horse 
cattle,  sheep,  hog,  and  bull 


.ante,  Shtty,  — 

proof  fences  made  of  No.  9 
double  galvanized  wires 
and  absolutely  rust  proof 
Bargain  Prices: 

14  cents  per  Rod  Up 
Poultry  and  Rabbit  Proof 
Fences,  Lawn  Fences  and 
Gates.  Send  for  Catalog 
and  Free  sample  for  test. 
The  Brown  Fence  & Wire xo*  ^ 
Dept.  14  Cleveland,  Ohio 


of.) 


Cheap  as  Wood. 


We  manufacture  La  Wn  and  Farm  No 

•hipping  to  users  on  ly . at  m ^ u fact  u rers  prices . 

agents.  Ourcatalog  is  Free.  Write  for  it  today. 
UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO.  976  10th  St.,  Terre  haute,  Ind. 


LAWN  FENCE 


Many  Styles.  Sold  on  trial.at 
wholesale  prices.  Save  20 
to  30  per  cent.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  free.  Write  today 

I KITSELMAN  BROS. 

I Box  446  Muncie,  Indiana. 
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Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 

free.  Special  Prices  to 
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and  let  brown  without  burning  for  a 
little  while,  then  add  half  a teacupful 
more  of  boiling  water;  stir  it  smooth, 
take  the  slices  of  lemon  into  the  gravy 
boat,  and  strain  the  gravy  over.  Serve 
with  boiled  potatoes.  The  lemon  may 
be  omitted  if  preferred,  although  gen- 
erally it  will  be  liked.— B.  W.,  Cumber- 
land, Md. 

A Batch  of  Cookies. 

It  is  said  at  oirr  house  that  when  I 
have  nothing  else  to  do  I hake  a batch 
of  cookies.  Ah,  really,  there  is  consid- 
erable truth  in  the  statement.  I don  t 
believe  there’s  another  family  any- 
where as  fond  of  cookies  as  mine  is, 
although  the  friends  of  my  children  all 
seem  to  like  them  to  the  tune  of  a 
dozen  to  a sitting.  My  son  runs  in  with 
the  statement,  “A  bunch  of  fellows  will 
bo  here  this  evening,  mother.  Can  we 
have  cookies  and  apples?”  Or  it  may 
be  the  daughter  with,  “I’m  going  to 
have  a porch  party  this  afternoon, 
mother;  may  I serve  cookies  and  Rus- 
sian tea?”  And  lo;  my  panful  of  fresh 
cookies  has  disappeared. 

During  the  fruit  season  we  usually 
serve  cookies  with  fresh  fruit  for  des- 
sert. The  family  prefers  this  to  pie, 
or  cake,  and  it  is  an  economical  des- 
sert, in  labor  as  well  as  in  money. 
When  we  serve  ices  or  ice  cream  we 
nearly  always  have  cookies  for  an  ac- 
companiment, instead  of  cake;  and  I ve 
noticed  when  we  go  to  picnics  that  my 
cookies  are  always  eaten  before  my 
neighbor’s  cake  will  he  touched. 

I never  like  to  hake  cookies  on  a 
rainy  day.  It  seems  to  me  that  my 
very  best  cookies  are  made  when  the 
sun  is  shining  brightly.  After  a damp 
day,  when  my  cookies  are  too  soft  to 
please  us,  1 heat  them  a minute  in  a 
hot  oven  and  they  are  almost  as  good 
as  when  first  baked. 

When  making  cookies  be  careful  not 
to  put  in  too  much  flour.  That  makes 
them  hard,  and  tjiey  will  never  be 
really  crisp.  Use  plenty  on  your  mould- 
ing board  and  rolling  pin  to  prevent  the 
dough  from  sticking,  and  roll  the  dough 
without  kneading  it  more  than  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  Roll  it  very  thin 
and  be  careful  to  have  it  of  uniform 
thickness,  so  that  the  cookies  will  bake 
evenly.  The  oven  should  he  hot  and 
the  fire  steady.  The  cookies  should 
bake  in  about  ten  minutes.  A sheet 
iron  baking  tin  is  much  better  than 
one  of  tin.  When  they  are  done,  re- 
move them  with  a pancake  turner  to 
a folded  coth.  Do  not  pile  them  one 
over  another,  hut  let  each  have  a place 
to  itself  until  it  has  become  quite  cool; 
then  they  can  be  put  away  in  the  cooky 
jar. 

While  I have  more  than  two  dozen 
different  recipes  for  making  cookies, 

I think  I use  the  following  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other.  We  call  them 
Father’s  Cookies. 

Mix  together  two  level  cupfuls  of 
sugar,  one  cupful  shortening,  lard  and 
butter  mixed,  one  cupful  sour  cream, 
two  eggs,  a pinch  of  salt,  one  teaspoon- 
ful each  of  soda  and  grated  nutmeg. 
When  well  mixed  add  flour  to  make  a 
dough  as  soft  as  can  be  rolled  out,  and 
bake  in  a hot  oven. 

When  we  want 

Grandma’s  Cookies 

I use  the  same  recipe,  except  that  I add 
a teaspoonful  each  of  cloves,  cinnamon 
and  allspice,  also  one  cupful  of  seeded 
raisins  and  half  a cupful  of  currants. 
Grandma’s  Cookies 

require  the  same  recipe  as  father’s 
with  this  change:  Omit  the  nutmeg 

and  use  a teaspoonful  of  lemon  extract, 
then  add  a cupful  of  chopped  walnuts. 
Sister’s  Cookies. 

Cream  together  one  cupful  of  sugar 
and  one-half  cupful  of  butter,  add  va- 
nila  extract  to  taste,  then  stir  in  eight 
teaspoonfuls  of  milk  and  lastly  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder  sifted 
into  just  enough  flour  to  make  a soft 
dough.  Dust  powdered  sugar  over  the 
tops  and  bake  quickly. 

And  now  I’ll  tell  you  how  to  mke  my 
favorite. 

Ginger  Cookies. 

Mix  together  one  cupful  each  of  mo- 
lasses, brown  sugar  and  shortening. 
Place  the  mixing  bowl  into  a pan  of  hot 
water  on  the  stove  and  let  the  ingre- 
dients heat  while  you  mix  them.  Add 
a half  cupful  of  strong  coffee,  into 
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in  order  to  put  into  "Ball-Band”  goods  the  utmost  in  materials 

“dwfmTemS cheapen  the  quality,  and  make  a boot  that  looked 
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which  a teaspoonful  of  soda  has  been 
dissolved,  also  one-half  teaspoonful 
each  of  cinnamon  and  cloves,  a dash  of 
red  pepper  and  a heaping  teaspoonful 
of  sifted  ginger.  Stir  in  flour  to  make 
a soft  dough,  roll  out  quickly,  cut,  place 
in  baking  tins  and  set  away  to  cool.  In 
perhaps  half  an  hour,  longer  if  you 
wish,  sprinkle  granulated  sugar  over 
them  and  then  bake  them  in  a hot  oven. 

Now,  sisters,  I’ve  been  very  careful 
to  get  all  the  ingredients  into  these 
recipes,  and  if,  when  they  are  printed, 
something  is  lacking  blame  the  men  in 
the  composing  room.  I protest  against 
blaming  Mrs.  Motherby  every  tinie. 
(So  do  I. — R-  M.) 

SARAH  E.  RUTHERFORD. 
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A Useful  Contrivance. 

Jack  made  a most  convenient  piece 
of  furniture  for  me  nearly  a year  ago, 
and  ever  since  I’ve  been  telling  myself 
that  I must  write  to  The  Fruit-Grower 
folks  about  it.  But  I’m  not  fond  of 
writing  and  so  have  been  slow  in  get- 
ting started.  Yesterday  a friend  came 
to  visit  me  and  when  she  saw  my 
“server”  as  we  call  it  she  said,  Sadie, 
you’re  positively  selfish  in  not  describ- 
ing that  machine  for  Mrs.  Motherby! 
Eleanor  calls  everything  a machine. 

In  reality  my  server  is  not  at  all  like  a 
machine.  At  present  it  is  not  patented, 
but  really  it  is  deserving  of  even  that 
distinction. 

Imagine  a cupboard  with  three 
shelves  and  no  back,  or  a table  with 
a sheet  iron  top  and  two  wooden 
shelves  underneath.  That  will,  per- 
haps, give  you  a working  idea  of  my 
treasure.  The  framework  consists  of 
four  quite  large  posts— one  at  each 
corner.  These  are  so  firmly  fastened 
together  that  they  will  hear  as  heavy  a 
load  as  can  possibly  be  piled  on  the 
shelves.  They  are  fitted  with  the  larg-  i 
est  wooden  casters  we  could  find.  They 
are  like  little  wheels  and  the  server  | 
can  he  pushed  about  so  easily  that  a 
child  can  manage  it,  even  when  it  is 
loaded. 

The  shelves  all  have  strips  on  every 
side  to  prevent  the  dishes  from  falling 
off.  The  top  shelf  is  of  sheet  iron  and 
was  made  by  a tinner  and  fastened  in 
place  very  securely.  Underneath  it  we 
have  a little  alcohol  stove,  which 
serves  to  keep  the  shelf  quite  hot,  and 
when  the  shelf  is  covered  with  a large 
padded  “cozy”  made  for  the  purpose  it 
is  as  good  as  a warming  oven.  Better, 
in  fact,  because  it  can  be  moved  about 
and  the  oven  can’t.  Little  strips  of 
wood  nailed  to  the  second  shelf  serve 
to  hold  the  alcohol  lamp  securely  in 
place.  There  is  plenty  of  space  all 
around  it  for  empty  dishes.  The  lower 
shelf  is  used  for  the  dishes  that  are  to 
be  removed  between  courses. 

Sometimes  I fill  the  upper  shelf  with 
1 boiling  water,  then  set  in  that  the  cov- 
ered dishes  containing  the  food  that 
must  he  kept  hot  while  we  are  eating 
our  soup.  It  does  not  get  so  dry  when 
kept  hot  in  this  way. 

When  a meal  is  ready  to  serve,  the 
server  is  packed  and  rolled  into  the 
dining  room  to  a place  at  my  right 
hand.  I sit  at  one  end  of  the  long  table 
and  the  server  is  not  in  anyone’s  way. 
(Continued  on  page  74.) 
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The  1911  Overlands  Cost 
8 Per  Cent  Less 


The  Overland — the  most  successful 
car  that  was  ever  created — starts  the 
new  season  with  some  great  innova- 
tions. 

There  are  now  about  20,000  Over- 
lands in  use,  and  half  that  number 
are  used  on  farms.  We  delivered 
12,326  in  the  first  seven  months  of  this 
year.  There  are  20,000  owners  now 
telling  others  about  these  simple  and 
trouble-proof  cars. 

Dealers  have  already  ordered  more 
than  18,000  of  the  1911  models — models 
at  this  writing  scarcely  one  week  old. 
On  every  car  ordered  there  has  been 
paid  a deposit. 

W e now  have  five  factories,  better 
equipped  than  any  other  motor  car  fac- 
tories on  earth — a daily  capacity  of 
140  cars. 

In  two  years  the  Overland,  by  the 
force  of  sheer  merit,  jumped  to  the 
leading  place.  Now  we  nave  such  an 
equipment,  such  prestige  and  such 
output  that  no  maker  can  hope  to  com- 
pete with  us. 

28  Per  Cent  Cut  in  Cost 
in  Two  Years 

We  have  now  invested  over 
$3,000,000  to  produce  Overland  cars  in 
the  most  exact,  most  economical  way. 
We  have  more  modern  machinery  than 
ever  before  was  employed  in  this  in- 
dustry. 

Last  year  this  equipment  cut  our 
making  cost  20  per  cent — an  average 
of  $300  per  car.  This  year  we  have  cut 
the  cost  8 per  cent  further,  making  28 
per  cent  in  two  years. 


20,000  owners  say  to  you 

“Buy  an 


We  have  done  this  in  spite  of  ad- 
vancing materials,  the  jump  in  rubber, 
the  increase  in  wage.  We  have  done 
it  while  most  other  makers  of  low- 
profit  cars  have  been  forced  to  ad- 
vances in  one  way  or  another. 

Five  of  our  old  models  which  we 
retain  have  been  cut  in  price  an  aver- 
age of  8 per  cent  because  of  this  sav- 
ing in  cost.  For  instance,  our  best 
selling  car — Model  38  with  a detach- 
able tonneau — which  last  year  sold  for 
$1,100,  sells  this  season  for  $1,000. 

On  every  new  model  we  have  cut 
our  basic  price  8 per  cent  under  last 
year. 

The  Overlands  for  1911  give  as  much 
for  the  money  as  will  ever  be  possible, 
in  all  probability.  They  give  more  for 
the  money — a great  deal  more  — than 
any  rival  car  on  the  market. 

22  Attractive  Models 

For  the  new  season  the  Overland 
is  made  in  22  models;  they  include 
every  style  and  design,  every  size  and 
power,  that  any  man  can  want. 

Mechanically  the  cars  are  not  great- 
ly improved — that  was  impossible.  No 
man  desires — -no  man  expects — a more 
perfect  car  than  the  Overland. 

But  we  have  created  a dozen  new 
attractive  designs  — cars  as  classy  as 
the  costliest  cars  in  the  world.  And 
we  include  the  fore  doors  on  most 
designs  without  additional  charge. 
This  is  a new  feature  for  which  most 
of  our  rivals  charge  an  extra  price. 
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Prices  for  1911 

This  season  we  make  a four-cylinder, 
20-horse  power  roadster,  with  96-inch 
wheel  base,  for  $775.  We  are  making 
a torpedo  roadster — the  latest  design — 
for  $850. 

The  25-horse  power  Overland,  with 
102-inch  wheel  base,  sells  for  $1,095 
this  season.  Five  styles  of  body,  all 
at  one  price. 

This  season  we  make  a 30-horse 
power  Overland  with  a 110-inch  wheel 
base.  It  is  made  in  three  styles — your 
choice  for  $1,250.  The  5-passenger 
models  have  fore  doors  if  you  want 
them. 

For  those  who  want  the  utmost  we 
make  35-horse  power  Overlands  with 
118-inch  wheel  bases.  Prices  $1,600 
and  $1,675  for  everything  a man  can 
possibly  want  in  a car. 

All  prices  include  five  lamps  and 
magneto. 

Our  1911  Book  Free 

Send  us  this  coupon  for  our  advance 
book,  showing  all  the  designs  and  giv- 
ing all  specifications.  Pick  out  the 
models  you  want  to  see,  then  visit  the 
nearest  of  our  800  dealers.  The  book 
is  free.  Please  cut  out  this  coupon  now. 


THE  WILLYS-OVERLAND  CO. 
Licensed  under  Selden  Patent 
Toledo,  Ohio 

Please  mail  your  1911  Book. 
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Licensed  under  Selden  Patent. 


Model  49.  4 cylinders — 25  h.  p. — 102-inch  wheel  base. 

The  tonneau  is  detachable,  allowing  room  to  carry  farm  truck  or  milk. 

Price,  $1,095. 
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Model  51.  30  h.  p. — 110-inch  wheel  base. 

A 5-passenger  car  made  with  fore  doors  or  without. 
Also  as  torpedo  roadster.  Price,  $1,250. 


Model  45.  4 cylinders — 20  h.  p. — 96-inch  wheel  base. 
Made  only  in  roadster  style  shown  here. 

Price,  $775. 
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The  Omaha  Land  Show 


Will  T>o  This  Tor  You 


IF  You  Live  in  the  Corn  Belt 


IF  You  Want  to  See  the  West 


It  will  teach  you  how  to  raise  more  corn.  How 
to  test  and  select  seed.  How  to  keep  up  your 
land.  How  to  prevent  hog  cholera.  How  to 
combat  insect  pests,  etc. 


You  can  see  it  all  under  one  roof  by  attending  ffie 
Omaha  Land  Show,  where  the  different  •tat*4*  will 
join  in  making  exhibits,  and  where  thev  can  be 
compared  one  with  the  other , 


IF  You  Have  Money  to  Invest 


IF  You  Want  a Good  Time 


It  will  show  you  where  the  best  opportunities  are 
located.  See  the  exhibits  shown  by  all  western 
states,  and  the  openings  for  investments  at  points 
in  rapidly  developing  sections  of  the  west. 


You  will  find  entertainment  and  amusement  as  well 
as  instruction  at  the  Omaha  Land  Show.  Some- 
thing of  interest  all  of  the  time. 


IF  You  Want  to  Move  Elsewhere 


BE  SURE  TO  ATTEND 


It  will  show  you  the  best  locations  for  new  homes. 
Places  where  developed’  farms  and  bearing  or- 
chards are  offered  for  sale.  Where  new  projects  are 
being  placed  on  the  market  and  where  free  Gov- 
ernment homesteads  may  be  obtained.  These 
opportunities  will  be  fully  explained  to  Land 
Show  visitors,  and  you  can  see  just  what  is  offered 
in  each  locality. 


THE  WESTERN 

LAND  PRODUCTS  EXHIBIT 


Given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
OMAHA  BEE  and  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER 


OMAHA 
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A USEFUL  CONTRIVANCE 


(Continued  from  Page  72.) 

The  coffee  is  kept  hot,  without  boiling, 
which  is  a convenience,  for  it  is  never 
poured  until  after  the  soup  is  served. 

I have  a small  tray  that  is  passed 
from  one  to  another  around  the  table 
and  each  one  piles  his  soup  dish  and 
spoon  on  this  tray ; then  I put  it  on 
the  lower  shelf  just  as  it  is,  and.  lo!  the 
first  course  is  cleared  away  without  a 
servant  and  without  anyone  jumping 
up.  There  is  a .second  tray,  a little 
larger,  that  receives  the  plates  after 
the  meat  course  in  the  same  way.  If 
there  are  a number  at  the  table,  mak- 
ing many  dishes,  my  eldest  son  usually 
carries  this  tray  around  the  table  and 
each  one  piles  on  his  dishes  while  it  is 
held  at  his  left  hand.  Meanwhile  I 
have  taken  the  dessert  from  the  server, 
also  the  appropriate  dishes,  and  am 
serving  it.  My  eldest  daughter  dishes 
the  extra  vegetable  and  the  salad, 
while  her  father  serves  the  meat 
course.  My  son  always  has  the  water 
bottle  and  glasses  beside  his  plate  and 
pours  the  water.  They  see  that  others 
at  the  table  are  served.  It  teaches 
them  to  be  observant  of  the  comfort  of 
others  and  helps  make  them  easy  be- 
fore company.  As  we  have  it  arranged 
our  meals  are  served  nicely,  yet  very 
easily.  We  always  plan  them  carefully 
and  economically,  yet  there  is  never  a 
time  when  an  unexpected  guest  is  un- 
welcome, for  we  know  that  we  have 
only  to  put  on  an  extra  plate.  That  is 
because  we  serve  our  food  in  courses. 
Some  say  that  is  expensive,  but  we  do 
not  find  soup  or  salads  any  more  so 
than  to  make  one  kind  of  food  do  for 
an  entire  meal.  They  do  make  a little 
more  work  but  we  think  they  add 
enough  more  to  pay.  My  daughter  is 
an  expert  on  soups.  She  doesn’t  let 
anything  go  to  waste,  and  she’s  always 
inventing  something  new  in  her  par- 
ticular line.  My  son  does  the  same 
with  salads.  I wish  I could  give  some 
of  his  recipes,  but  I can’t  for  he  just 
puts  in  things  until  he  gets  what  he 
wants. 

But  here  I am  wandering  away  from 


my  subject — just  as  my  husband  said  I 
would  do.  He  declares  I couldn’t  de- 
scribe anything  without  bringing  in 
something  about  my  children,  and  this 
looks  as  if  he  were  right  about  it. 

To  return  to  my  server:  That  upper 

shelf  with  its  alcohol  burner  under- 
neath is  an  ideal  place  for  bread  rais- 
ing. It  doesn’t  cost  much  to  keep  it 
warm,  for  I use  wood  alcohol.  I can 
remove  the  alcohol  stove  when  I like 
and  place  it  in  a wrought  iron  frame 
which  holds  quit  3 a large  tea  kettle.  I 
also  have  a coffee  pot  that  fits  it  and 
a stew  pan,  and  an  aluminum  frying 
pan;  so  I can  cook  quite  nice  Sunday 
night  suppers  out  on  the  porch  while 
sitting  in  my  rocking  chair,  and  the 
server  full  of  hot  water  will  keep  one 
dish  hot  while  another  is  being  made 
ready.  SADIE  SYMONDS. 

at 

Farm  Life. 


I am  greatly  interested  in  the  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  farmer’s  wife 
that  we  are  getting  in  this  department. 
It  seems  to  me  that  women  everywhere 
are  trying  to  do  too  much.  The  farm- 
er’s wife  wants  to  do  all  that  the  city 
wife  does,  and  yet  not  neglect  her  own 
work — which,  too  often,  means  that  all 
the  details  must  be  attended  to  just  as 
her  mother  and  grandmother  attended 
to  them.  It  is  impossible  for  women  of 
today  to  work  as  their  mothers  did. 
That  may  be  because  the  mothers  over- 
worked, but  the  fact  remains,  we  can’t 
do  it  and  keep  well.  We  must  slight 
something  somewhere,  renounce  this 
or  that,  or  break  down  with  the  strain. 
Let  us  recognize  that  fact  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. We  can  manufacture  only  a 
limited  amount  of  vitality  daily;  very 
well;  we  will  decide  what  constitutes 
the  best  living,  the  highest  good,  not 
only  for  ourselves  but  for  those  for 
whom  we  are  in  a measure  responsible, 
then  we  will  resign,  once  for  all,  those 
things  for  which  we  must  pay  so  dearly. 

What  is  it  that  the  city  woman  has 
of  which  we  are  deprived?  Is  it  really 
essential  to  our  happiness?  Is  it  for 
the  best  good  of  our  family?  Let  us 
I discuss  the  question  from  every  side, 


I believe  that,  if  the  farmer’s  wife 
could  know  the  city  side  of  the  ques- 
tion as  well  as  sne  k .ows  the  country 
side,  she  would  decide  in  favor  of  the 
country  nine  time  out  of  ten.  It  is 
because  she  does  not  know  that  she 
flies  to  the  city  as  the  place  where  all 
her  cares  and  worries  will  slip  from 
her  shoulders. 

Thoughtful  parents  everywhere  are 
almost  united  in  the  declaration  that 
the  country  is  by  far  the  best  because 
the  healthiest  and  safest  place  to  raise 
children.  This  is  especially  true  of 
boys.  Our  smartest  men  were  born 
and  raised  in  the  country.  What  if  our 
boys  do  leave  the  farm?  We  may  be 
raising  a president,  who  has  got  to  go 
where  he  can  work  out  his  own  destiny. 
Have  we  any  assurance  that  our  chil- 
dren will  stay  with  us  if  brought  up  in 
town? 

The  farmer’s  w-'  who  goes  to  the 
city  to  live  is  in  danger  of  being  a very 
lonely  woman,  although  her  lot  is  ex- 
ceedingly joyous  compared  with  that 
of  her  husband.  They  will  long  for  the 
quiet  independence  of  the  old  farm 
many  and  many  a time.  They  will  long 
for  the  chickens  and  the  flowers  and 
the  vegetable  garden  and  the  fruit,  for 
the  little  everyday  interests  that  even 
the  very  old  can  enjoy.  They  will  find 
that  there  are  few  interests  for  the 
very  old  people  in  cities.  There  seems 
to  be  nothing  for  them  to  do;  but  on  a 
farm  they  can  watch  the. young  things 
growing  even  though  they  may  no 
longer  be  able  to  care  for  them. 

I don’t  believe  it  is  wise  for  old  peo- 
ple to  follow  their  children  to  the  city. 
I’ve  seen  it  tried  so  many  times,  and 
I’ve  always  pitied  the  old  people.  They 
look  so  lonely.  I know  several  middle 
aged  people  living  in  cities  who  are 
planning  to  go  on  to  little  farms  of  their 
own  just  as  soon  as  their  children  have 
finished  school.  They  want  a place 
where  they  can  have  a living  ;when 
they  are  old,  and  they  know  they  will 
be  literally  crowded  to  the  wall  in  a 
city. 

If  one  has  a fair  sized  farm,  two 
houses  should  be  built  upon  it — one  for 
a superintendent  and  his  wife.  That 
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the  $5“00  a box 
Apples  and  Sweepstakes 
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in  the  most  beautiful 
Orchard  Valley  in  the 
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settles  the  labor  problem,  so  far  as 
the  old  people  are  concerned,  and  gives 
them  companionship  in  case  of  sudden 
illness.  Where  a son  or  daughter  de- 
cides to  marry  and  carry  on  the  farm 
this  extra  house  is  essential  to  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  all. 

Some  old  couples  provide  for  the 
future  by  taking  a widow  with  a child 
into  their  home.  The  work  of  training 
the  child  is  done  by  the  mother,  while 
the  old  people  share  in  its  companion- 
ship and  in  the  gayety  which  the  young 
always  bring  into  the  home.  In  all 
large  cities  one  may  find  widows  who 
are  glad  to  go  to  work  in  homes  where 
their  children  are  welcomed. 

One  great  thing  for  the  farmer  and 
his  wife  to  learn  is  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  work  eighteen  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four.  If  you  are  doing  that  it  is 
because  you  do  not  know  how  to  plan 
properly.  Take  time  to  think.  Find 
out  where  you  have  failed.  You  will 
never  keep  help  if  you  work  them  like 
that  and  it  isn’t  necessary. 

You  have  decided  what  you  long  for 
—that  which  the  city  woman  has,  and 
you  do  not  have.  Well,  are  you  sure  it 
is  impossible  to  you  ? Let  me  urge 
you  to  make  very  sure  on  that  point 
before  leaving  the  farm.  Talk  the  mat- 
ter over  with  your  neighbors  and  see 
if  you  can’t  bring  the  things  you  most 
want  within  reach. 

Finally,  let  me  suggest  that  you  try 
city  life  for  a few  years  before  you  sell 
the  farm.  And  while  you  are  in  the 
city  look  about  you  and  decide  how 
your  old  age  can  be  spent  there,  n 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  place  like 
the  country  for  the  very  young  or  the 
very  old,  and  that  we  should  considei 
this  when  discussing  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  farm  life. 

MRS.  JACK  ROBINSON, 
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Roup  and 
Colds 


This 
is  the 
season  of 
the  year  to  ex- 
ercise special  care 
with  your  fowls.  Poul- 
trymen  who  supply 


GERMOZONE 


to  their  fowls  regularly  have 
little  trouble  with  Roup,  Colds 
and  like  diseases.  Germozone 
keeps  the  general  health  of  the 
fowls  good.  It  is  a bowel  regu- 
lator, conditioner,  germ  des- 
troyer and  tonic.  The  best  pre- 
ventive of  disease,  best  remedy 
if  the  disease  has  already  taken 
hold.  Place  in  drinking  water. 
Liquid  or  tablets.  Price  SOc. 

Lee’s  Egg  Maker 

is  the  best  of  all  forms  of  meat 
food  for  your  poultry  and  con- 
tains a percentage  of  digestible 
protein  that  insures  a larger 
egg-yield  from  any  flock  of 
hens.  A food  that  is  clean, 
— i wholesome,  and  ab- 
solutely reliable. 

25c  and  50c  Pkgs. 
i Pails  $2 
100  lb.  Dram  $7 

Incubator  cata- 
logue  and 
“Lee’s  Chick- 
en Talk ’’/in'. 
Ask  your 
dealer  or  send 
direct  to 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO. 

U32  Harney  SI.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


JUST  LIKE  THE  HEN 

Hen-Feather  Incubators  and  Brooders 

Nothing  like  it;  nothing  so  good.  Feathers — 
Hen-Feathers— bring  wonderful  results.  It  sells 
on  sight.  It  hatches  every  egg  possible  to  hatch. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

THE  HEN-FEATHER  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 
Blackwell,  Oklahoma 


Get  Your  Share  of 
$1,000,000,000 
Chicken  Money 


—In  1911.  Poultry  and  eggs  bring  handsome 
prices— steadily.  The  farmer  is  the  natural 
poultryman.  Eggs  and  poultry  are  staple  crops 
tor  him.  But  go  into  poultry  raising  in  dead 
earnest— with  the  right  equipment. 

CYPHFR«i  Incubators 
VI1  ULRJ  and  Brooders 

are  the  World’s  Standard  Hatchers— tried  and 
proved;  fireproof,  insurable,  guaranteed . 

Genuine,  non-moisture  machines  — self-ven- 
tilating, self-regulating. 

Used  by  more  Government  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, more  large  poultry  plants,  more  leading 
fanciers,  than  all  others  put  together. 

The  Cyphers  is  always  the  final  choice  of  the 
poultryman  or  woman  who  means  business.  It’s 
tnie  economy  to  start  right. 

Bend  today  for  our  Ble  Free 
Book— “Profitable  Poultry  Rais- 
ing.’’ and  complete  catalog  of 
Cyphers  Incubators.  Brooders, 
and  Standard  Supplies.  Address! 
nearest  office. 

Cffter,  Incubator  Co. , Dept.  S3 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  New  York  City,  Cbloago,  111.,  - 

Bolton,  Man. , Eansaa  City,  Mo,,  Oakland,  Cal.  Flf.FiwMrlniur.M.1 


140  egg  incubator 

and  140  CHICK  BROODER 


.Freight  Paid 

a,  E^t  Of 

the  Rockies 


The  incubator  is  Roth  M 

nnlifnrnio  Ilorl  . \ 1 M M 


California  Red-  p® 
wood,  covered  ■ 
with  asbestos  and  galvanized 
iron;  has  triple  walls,  copper  tank; 
narsorv ; egg  tester,  thermometer,  ready 


„ UeofYVv  nursery;  egg  tester,  thei 
It  Trial  — money  back 

f not  0.  K.  Write  tor  FreeCatalog  today. 

ironclad  Incubator  Co.,  Deof.  12  Racine, WIs. 


Advertisers  know  what  paper  1h  giving  the 

an  aid  thoa,  ° best  service  for  money  expended.  You 
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OULTRY  GOSSIP 

Items  of  Interest  to  the  Man  who  keeps  Poultry 


Rearing,  Feeding  and  Care  of 
Chickens. 

How  to  feed  and  manage  a flock  of 
chickens  is  a subject  that  has  inter- 
ested me  very  much.  Nearly  every 
poultry  raiser  has  a different  method 
of  handling  his  flock  and  I would  not 
attempt  to  say  that  my  way  is  the 
best.  I do  not  believe  that  one  can 
lay  down  a fixed  set  of  rules  by  which 
all  may  manage  their  flocks.  With 
my  limited  nnowledge  of  feeding,  I 
believe  one  must  be  governed  by  ones 
surrounding  conditions  and  these  vary 
on  different  farms. 

Chickens  are  a good  deal  like  peo- 
ple. If  you  want  a good  strong  chick 
that  will  grow  fast,  feather  quickly 
and  never  be  an  invalid,  you  should 
begin  with  its  great-grandparents.  See 
that  they  are  vigorous  and  that  their 
vitality  is  never  allowed  to  be  sapped 


problem  that  each  one  will  have  to 
solve.  When  you  feed  the  flock  stay 
with  them  and  study  their  appetites 
and  needs,  if  you  are  not  getting  any 
eggs  increase  the  feed.  A laying  hen 
will  stand  heavy  feeding  if  it  is  of  the 
proper  kind.  This  applies  to  poultry 
that  have  plenty  of  exercise.  If  fowls 
have  free  range  they  eat  a little  as 
they  find  it.  A great  many  poultry 
keepers  throw  down  feed  about  once  a 
day  and  the  fowls  gorge  themselves 
and  the  rest  of  the  day  they  are  set- 
ting around  dumping. 

There  is  so  much  about  this  winter 
egg  production  that  it  behooves  us  to 
get  busy.  Many  wait  until  the  price 
of  eggs  begins  to  soar  and  then  they 
begin  to  hunt  around  for  eggs.  We 
want  to  apply  our  searchlight  for  win- 
ter egg  producers  in  the  spring.  That 
is  the  time  to  commence  to  make 


Johnson’s  Share 
Only  7%  ,*3 

•L  V-'  chicken 

raising 
message  for 
1911  to  send 
you— and  my 
book,  John- 
son’s o v/  n 
writings  again. 
Hundreds  of 
, Photographs— 
every  page  a poultry 
sermon  on  how 
simple  and  sure  many 
thousands  of  satisfied 

M.  M.  Johnson  of 

„ , , . have  proved  Old 

Trusty.  1 11  write  my  price  to  you  personally 
less  than  f 10— freight  prepaid  (E.  of  Rock- 
ies) and  show  you  how  I’ll  make  less  than 
iyo  less  than  70  c on  every  Old  Trusty  on 
over  100,000  output  this  year.  ^ 

Old  Trusty 

1911  BOOK  FREE 
— Send  Name 

I used  to  have  to  make  as  high  as  16%  when 
I sdd  one-haU  as  many.  But  I’d  rather  put 
down  the  price  and  sell  more  than  twice  as 
many  on  7%  making  profit.  And  Old  Trustys 
are  better  than  ever  this  year— over  80% 
Hatches  guaranteed  and  my  guarantee  to  last 
you  ten  years.  Handsome  metal  encased 
over  asbestos  covering,  Beginners  find  them 
simple,  easy  to  run  and  sure.  Expert  poul- 
trV  raisers  praise  Old  Trustys  for  highest 


HOUSE  OF  IRA  P.  WATSON,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y.  POULTRY  HOUSE  TO  RIGHT 


Under 
$10 
Now 

JOHNSON 
Pays  the  Freight 
(East  of  the  Rockies) 

do-don't  miss  this  offer.  Don’t 
miss  my  1911  Old  Trusty  Book  with  hundreds  ot 
photographs.  Be  sure  to  write  me  a postal  before 
you  buy  anybody’s  machine  this  time.  Address 

, M.  M.  JOHNSON 

| Clay  Center  Nebraska 


by  lice  and  unsanitary  housing.  Many 
a chick  has  come  into  the  world 
“scarce  half  made  up,”  and  then  peep- 
ed its  unprofitable  life  away  because 
of  the  sins  committed  against  its  an- 
cestors by  a heedless  poultryman. 

Virility  is  the  foundation  of  a good 
flock.  More  disappointments  have 
come  in  poultry  raising  through  the 
use  of  inferior  breeding  stock  than  in 
any  other  way.  Healthy  breeders 
mean  strong,  fertile  eggs,  and  such 
eggs  mean  large  hatches  and  rapidly 
growing  chicks. 

If  the  loss  that  is  incurred  through 
improper  feeding  each  year  figured  up 
the  amount  would  be  appalling.  Where 
corn  is  abundant  too  many  seem  to  be 
under  the  impression  that  it  consti- 
tutes the  only  feed  that  is  necessary 
for  the  poultry.  If  milk  is  available 
that  is  given  to  a certain  extent,  but 
the  main  ration  is  corn — morning, 
noon  and  night. 

Even  with  the  best  of  care  the  hen 
will  be  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  keeping 
up  her  own  bodily  vigor  and  at  the 
same  time  help  fill  the  egg  basket. 


preparations  to  fill  the  winter  egg  bas- 
ket. If  you  neglect  your  fowls  during 
the  summer  you  need  not  look  in  the 
nests  for  winter  eggs. 

The  growing  pullets  should  he  kept 
free  from  lice,  be  given  plenty  of 
grain,  animal  and  vegetable  food.  If 
they  have  the  run  of  the  farm  you 
need  not  be  afraid  of  overfeeding 
them.  Thin  out  and  give  them  more 
room.  Let  the  weaklings  die.  Mark 
the  slow  growing  pullets  and  sell  them 
with  the  cockerels.  Keep  nothing  that 
does  not  mean  business.  A dollar  a 
day  profit  on  100  hens  during  the  win- 
ter means  no  grocery  bills  to  pay  next 
fall.  It  is  not  easily  done,  but  it  is 
being  done  right  along.  You  can  do 
it  with  proper  attention.  A great  many 
are  keeping  poultry  at  an  actual  loss. 
You  may  take  your  eggs  to  the  store 
and  exchange  them  for  groceries.  You 
may  think  that  you  are  paying  25  cents 
per  pound  for  coffee,  6 cents  per  pound 
for  sugar,  etc.,  but  do  you  know  for  a 
certainty  that  is  what  it  has  cost  you? 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  you 
might  be  paying  50  cents  per  pound 
for  coffee  and  12  cents  per  pound  for 


Big  Incubator  Value 


Free  Book 


Successful  Incubators  have 
always  been  superior  to  all 
others.  This  year  they  are 
better  than  ever  before  and 
the  price  Is  lower.  Get  our 
dlrect-to-you  proposition 
and  Big  FREE  Book  and  low 
price  before  you  pay  a cent 
for  any  incubator.  Wewant 
to  prove  to  you  that  this  is 
the  biggest  real  value  ever 
offere 


Successful  Incubators 

have  2°  years  experience  back  of  them.  Every  fault 
?hu.therSel  Jn,Il?.teli'  New  sPeoial  features  developed 
fee?  y1w.  ,yentllaPon.  heating,  regulation— allper- 
fect.  Don’t  experiment,  Get  a SUCCESSFUL-the 
mW  money-maker  Get  our  price  and  book 
NOW,  If  you  want  booklet  on  “Proper  Care  and 
Feeding  of  Chicks,  Ducks  and  Turkeys,”  send  10c 
Catalogue  is  FREE.  Write  postal.  3 luc- 

Des  Moines  Incubator  Co.,  184  Second  St. , Dos  Moines,  la. 


Poultry  the  Best 
Branch  of  Farming 


The  1911  catalog  by  Robert  H.  Essex, 
poultry  aud  iucubator  expert, 
will  start  you  right.  Improved  incu- 
bators and  brooders.  Read  “Why 
Some  Succeed  Where  others  Pail. 

ROBERT  ESSEX  INCUBATOR  CO. 

71  Henrt  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 


8 10  20  wood^'p*1 
log  & Power  Mill. 

i For  description 
and  price  address 
Leach  Windmill  Co. 
Joiiet,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 


$ E220  BuVs  My  Double 
^ - Wall , Hot  Water 

Fifty  Egg  Incubator 

■ A better  machine  for  the  money  cannot  be  had.  Guaranteed  to 
natch  every  fertile  egg.  Double  walls.  Hot  water  tank  covers 
entire  top  of  egg  chamber.  Absolutely  self -regulating.  I've 
built  incubators  for  30  years. 

900,000  Satisfied  Users  of 

Stahl  Incubators 

lOO  egg  size,  price  $7 .GO 
200  egg  size,  “ $ 9.60 

80-page  catalogue  shows  full  line  of 
Excelsiors,  Wooden  Hens,  Brooders, 
etc.  W rite  for  it  to-day. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL 

’ Folly  . Box  243  -B,  Quincy , III. 

Guaranteed 


THINK 
OF  IT 


COLERAIN  5TH. 

Schmied  Bros.,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

If  you  do  your  part  she  will  make 
ample  return  for  the  care  and  feed. 
Put  a little  thought  upon  the  matter 
and  use  to  your  best  judgment  in  fix- 
ing up  the  ration  for  the  laying  hen. 
In  my  experience  I notice  a decrease 
in  the  egg  yield  when  the  fowls  have 
just  had  one  day  of  neglect  in  regard 
to  their  food. 

The  amount  of  feed  to  give  is  a 


Write  TODAY 
for  our 
FREE 
CATALOGUE 


Q INCUBATOR 

Many  Superior  Points 

Requires  1 filling  of  tank— 1 gallon  of 
of  oil  for  entire  hatch— Central  heat 
gives  equal  radiation— Eggs  always  in  sight— 

Turn  eggs  without  removing  nest  shaped  tray 
Numberless  testimonials  prove  Rayo  is  the 
best  incubator  on  the  market.  Tell  - of  99  % hatches 
Saves  % Cost  of  Hatch— Requires  ^ the  Work 
to  operate.  Built  on  simple,  common  sense  princi- 
ples. We  pay  the  freight.  70  day  trial.  Our  iron- 
clad guarantee  backs  our  claims.  Write  today  for 
our  free  catalogue.  A postal  will  bring  it. 


RAYO  INCUBATOR  CO..  Figst..  St.Blair.  Nebr. 
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‘Hatching  Facts”  Free 


know  what 


Your  address  on  a postal  brings 
latest  edition  of  44 Hatching  Facts ' 
—best  Booklet  published  on  Incuba- 
tors and  Brooders— tells  how  to  start 
right  at  least  expense , Belle  City 
won  World's  Championship  last 
season.  4 4 Hatching  Facts' * tells 

all . Write  today— or  if  in  a hurry 
order  direct  from  this  ad  below. 
Anyway  read  ren.arkable  offer: 
J.  V Rohan.  Pres.  Belle  City  Incubator  Co. 


Buys  the  Best 

140- 


i 


Egg 


Incubator 


||  Wcehlp 
U quick  from 
St.  Paul,  Buffalo,| 
Kansas  City  or 

Eaolno. 


/ Ever  Made 


S4.8S  Buys  the  Best  Brooder 
Both  Incubator  and  Brooder,  ordered  together 
cost  but  $11.50—  Freight  Prepaid  (E.  ol  Rockies). 

The  Belle  City  Incubator  has  double  walls 
and  dead  air  space  all  over,  copper  tank,  hot- 
water  heat,  self-regulator,  thermometer,  egg 
tester,  safety  lamp,  nursery,  high  legs, 
double  door.  The  Belle  City  Brooder  is  the 
only  double-walled  brooder  made,  hot-water 
heat,  platform,  metal  lamp.  No  machines 
at  any  price  are  better . 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
Write  for  our  book  to- 
day, or  send  the  price 
now  and  save  waiting. 
140-Chlck  Brooder  J.  V-  *ohxin  Prudent 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co..  Box  109  Racine.  Wis^ 


sugar  instead?  Do  you 
those  eggs  cost  you? 

I think  that  each  one  of  us  should 
have  a profitable  standard  of  produc- 
tion for  our  flock,  and  any  mature 
hen  that  does  not  come  up  to  the 
standard  should  be  disposed  of  at 
once.  What  this  profitable  standard 
is,  each  must  determine  for  himself, 
as  it  will  depend  upon  the  cost  of  feed 
and  care  and  the  value  of  the  product 
in  your  locality.  It  pays  to  raise  poul- 
try if  everything  connected  with  the 
business  is  properly  done  at  the  right 
time.  You  will  have  to  know  the  dif- 
ference between  the  hens,  producers 
and  non-producers.  The  feeding  should 
be  done  regularly  night  and  morning. 

Can  you  say  that  each  hen  is  mak- 
ing you  so  much  profit  each  year?  If 
not,  why?  You  may  think  this  is  a 
small  matter,  but  this  not  knowing  is 
the  reason  why  you  may  he  paying 
such  high  prices  for  your  groceries.— 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Wilcox,  Hillsdale,  Wyo. 


trimmed  low  headed,  which  mak'e  fine 
shade.  These  trees  are  eight  and  ten 
years  old,  in  full  bearing.  Have  tried 
the  Japanese  plums,  hut  they  will  not 
stand  the  winter  here.  Have  also  tried 
grapes  on  poultry  fences  but  the  chick- 
ens ate  all  the  fruit  in  reach  when 
green.  Every  week  in  season  the  trees 
are  forked  around  about  three  feet. 
The  chickens  do  the  raking,  following 
from  tree  to  tree.  This  is  done  after 
my  day  work  as  I work  ten  hours  each 
day  for  someone  else.  Besides  giving 
my  family  all  the  eggs  and  chickens 
we  can  use  and  fruit  in  abundance,  I 
receive  a great  deal  of  pleasure  and 
recreation. — T.  R.  Heffron,  Rockford, 
111. 

it 


One.  Man  and  His  Son 

— i MADE  — 


$12,000 

In  One  Year 
with  Poultry 


it 


Run  by  Rule 


Mandyl.ee 


No  Guesswork 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  as  Winter 
Layers. 

The  following  is  a record  of  sixteen 
yearling  hens  and  twenty  pullets.  The 
oldest  pullets  were  hatched  April  1st 
and  the  other  sometime  later.  These 
pullets  did  not  lay  at  the  age  of  four 
months  as  some  we  have  heard  from 
lately.  The  first  one  layed  September 
14  that  is,  at  the  age  of  five  months 


Preservation  of  Poultry  Manure. 

Fresh  poultry  manure  has  approxi- 
mately twice  the  fertilizing  value  of 
cattle  manure,  if  a comparison  of  the 
two  products  is  based  upon  their  ni- 
trogen content.  The  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds contained  in  poultry  manure, 
however,  are  very  unstable,  and  de- 
compose readily  into  ammonia  and  vol- 
atile ammonium  compounds.  Conse- 
quently, unless  proper  care  is  taken, 
large  quantities  of  nitrogen,  which 
might  be  used  for  fertilizing,  are  lost. 

Several  methods  have  been  suggest- 
ed for  retaining  this  nitrogen.  They 
consist  in  mixing  with  the  excrement 
either  an  absorbing  substance  or  an 


Think  of  it!  A good  sized 

, -r  fortune  made  in  one  year, 

and  the  good  part  of  it  is  anyone  can  do 
it  if  they  follow  similar  successful,  prac- 
tical experiences.  Our  big 

112-Page  Book  Tells  How 

r It  is  full  of  information  gleaned  from  the 
successful  experiences  of  the  world’s  most 
prominent  poultrymen. 

In  addition  there  are  articles  on  the  Possi- 
bilities of  poultry  raising  on  the  ordinary 
farm— which  breeds  are  best— money-making 
methods  of  raising  ducks— how  to  feed— breed 
_rear _market  and  hatch  on  a money-making 
scale  Contains  scores  of  letters  from  leading 
poultrymen  telling  how  they  have  succeeded 
—their  secrets  of  success.  No  book  like  it.  No 
book  contains  so  many  articles  of  actual,  prac- 
tical, successful  poultry  raising  experiences. 

Write  Your  Name  on  a Postal 

mail  it  today  and  insure  getting  a copy  before 
the  edition  is  exhausted.  .. 

Describes  the  1911  Sand  Tray  Prairie  State 
Incubators,  Universal  Hovers,  Colony  Houses, 
etc.,  which  are  revelations  inartificial  in c u- 
bation  machinery.  Be  sure  to  write  for  book 
today.  Free— prepaid.  

prairie  state  incubator  CO. 

- . ..  - oi. *-  Hnmpr  f!  1 tv . UR 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS 


ODerate  your  incubator  by  rule,  then  you  can- 
not ao  wrong.  We  measure  moisture  as  well 
as  heat  in  the  Mandy  Lee.  Every  incubator 
eouiDped  with  our  famous  Hygrometer,  which 
others  are  trying  to  copy.  Mandy  Lee  chicks  are 
not  left  “dead  in  the  shell"  or  hatched  too  weak 
to  live.  Great  new  ventilating  principle  open- 
front  poultry-house  plan.  Hatching  fumes  never 
confined  in  egg  chamber.  Constant  fresh  oxygen 
suppPy.New  lamp-heated  and  regulated  outdoor 

brooder.  Write  for  Catalog,  Free. 

GEO.  H.LEE  CO..  1122  Harney  Street.  Omaha,  Neb. 


125  Egg  Incubator  gift 
and  Brooder  ^SrWlI# 


j If  ordered  together  we  send 
. •both  for  $10.  Freight 

I3  paid  east  of  Rockies.  Hot 
water,  copper  tanks,  double  walls, 
double  glass  doors.  Free  catalog 
describes  them.  Send  for  it  today.^ 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.t 

Box  14, Racine,  Wis. 


— UK  ‘ 

eggs  for  hatching 

from  standard  bred  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
horns, S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  White  and  Buff  Or- 
pingtons, and  White  Wyandottes. 
Eggs  and  chicks  now  ready  for  de- 
livery. 1911  Catalog  for  the  asking. 
VAN  WIES  HATCHERY,  Dept.  F 

250  GREEN  ST.  SCH  EN ECTADY,  N.  Y. 


Buy  Live  Baby  Chicks 


From  stock  that  has  no  disease,  free  range,  of  a heavy 
lavino’  strain  This  kind  of  chix  has  been  pleasing 
customer^  for  the  past,  six  years.  They  will  please  yom 

Ego  and  Chick  Shipping  Boxes— Just  what  yoa  have 
been  looking  for.  Send  for  circulars.  DreDared 

Our  Poultry  Book.  “Progressive”  Is  well  prepares 
and  is  worth  more  than  a dime;  10c  will  bring  it  to  you. 

THE  OHIO  HATCHERY  &.  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Box  23,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 


Make  your  hens  lay  eggs  now 
when  eggs  are  worth  about  four 
cents  apiece.  „ . 

Humphrey’s  free  feeding  secret 
will  force  hens  into  laying  condi- 
tion any  time  and  keep  them  laying 
right  along— 150  to  250  eggs  a hen  a 
year.  Fresh  bone  cut  in 


PART  OF  POULTRY  PLANT  OF  EDWIN  A.  HEATON,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 
An  interurban  line,  which  are  very  common  in  Ohio  has  station  at  the  farm, 
giving  very  best  of  shipping  facilities. 

acid  compound  which  will  chemically 
combine  with  the  ammonia  as  fast  as 


M ALWAYS  OPEN  HOPPER.  ^ 

BONE  CUTTER 


gets  more  and  better  flavored  eggs 
while  reducing  feeding  cost  one- 
half.  It  is  the  cheapest,  yet  best, 

- — egg-producing  food  known  and  in 

a -Humphrey  no  trouble  to  cut.  Send  for  my  new  book 
“The  Golden  Egg,”  with  my  secret  for  getting  it. 


HUMPHREY,  Union  St.  Factory,  Joliet,  111. 


Make  Your  Hens 


Lay  More  Eggs 


1 have  a method  that  will  make  your  hens  lay 
every  day;  It  Never  Fails.  WRITE  rOK  11. 

MRS.  B.  F.  WILCOXSON 

Department  P.  H I LLSPALE.  WYO. 


Poultry  and  Fruit  Farming 

_ (Trent,  fortunes  are  being  made  >>'  tne 


meat  fortunes  are  being  made  in  tne 

m4Cl“A  bTT  xaY  Zein  Poultry.”  then 
send  25  cents  for  year’s  subscription  to  that 
■ Billion  Dollar  Hen"  POT'ny  jorn-nal.  De 
scriptive  circular  free.  AMERICAN  HEN 
MAGAZINE,  COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IOWA. 


1911  CATALOG  FREE 

should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  person 
Interested  in  poultry  for  ""tL rValL 
S.  A.  HUMMEL,  Box  18,  FREEPORT.  ILL. 


FIFTY  VARIETIES  pure  bred  chickens, 
ducks,  geese  antf  turkeys.  Northern  laised 
hardy  and  fine  in  plumage.  Prize  wmneis 
at  the  world's  largest  shows.  Lowest  prices 
on  stock  and  eggs.  Incubators.  Broodeis  and 
Poultry  Supplies.  Large  illustrated  catalogue 
for  4c.  C.  M.  Atwood.  Box 37 . Dundee,  Minn. 


BRED  FOR  LAYING 


35  Best  breeds  poultry.  See  my  big  circular 
Illustrated  in  colors,  before  you  place  that  or- 
der for  stock  or  eggs.  Prices  reasonable.  « ■ 
please  you.  It’s  free.  2c.  stamp  for  mailing. 

John  ^E.  Heutwole,  Harrisonburg.  ** 


PFILE’S  65  VARIETIES 

Land  and  Water  Fowls.  Farm-raised 
stock,  with  EGGS  in  season.  Send  i 
.cents  for  my  valuable  illustrated  descrip 
tive  Poultry  Book  for  1911.  Write  todnv. 

HENRY  PFILE.  Box  617,  Freeport,  III. 


AT  Pigeons.  Ducks.  Geese.  Tur 

V anetieStejs.  Guineas.  Incubators,  Dogs.  Cat 


1%/  | UIlVAiVMKeys,  VJUJUCUS.  AIIUMUIIVUIO,  — - - 

alogue  2 cents.  MISSOURI  SQUAB  CO.,  St.  Louii. 


and  fourteen  days.  They  laid  fairly 
well  during  November  and  December, 
but  no  record  was  kept.  During  Janu- 
ary a record  was  kept  and  they  aver- 
aged twenty-one  eggs  each.  I sold 
sixty  dozen  for  $20.  The  month  of 
February  they  did  nearly  as  well,  lay- 
ing from  two  to  two  and  a half  dozen 
each  day.  They  were  kept  in  separate 
pens,  twenty  pullets  in  one  and  the 
hens  in  the  other.  They  were  fed 
wheat,  cracked  corn,  oats  and  barley 
in  straw  from  eight  to  ten  inches  deep. 
Taking  a fork,  the  feed  was  worked 
under  every  morning  at  daylight.  They 
were  given  warm  water  two  or  three 
times  every  day.  They  also  had  grit, 
oyster  shell  and  charcoal  in  the  hop- 
per. The  pullets  had  a hopper  of  dry 
mash  before  them  at  all  times  consist- 
ing of  twenty  pounds  ground  corn  and 
oats,  ten  pounds  bran,  ten  pounds  mid- 
dlings and  ten  pounds  beef  scrap.  This 
was  mixed  with  alfalfa  meal  and  table 
scraps,  slightly  wet,  and  fed  every 
other  day.  Twice  a week  they  re- 
ceived about  an  ounce  each  of  green 
cut  bone.  For  green  feed,  cabbage 
was  used  first;  when  this  .was  gone, 
mangles  and  sprouted  oats  were  use<L 
Sometimes  corn  was  warmed  and  fed 
in  the  evening.  This  was  not  utility 
stock  but  blue  ribbon  winners  bred  m 
line.  Some  of  the  hens  scored  95  and 
better.  I have  a hen,  which  will  he 
five  years  old  next  spring,  that  scored 
95  at  two  shows  in  her  pullet  year  by 
one  of  the  lowest  scoring  judges  in  the 
business.  She  has  been  a great  layer 
not  going  broody  for  the  last  two  sea- 
sons. Talk  about  stock  running  out 
and  getting  small  by  not  getting  new 
blood!  I have  pullets  that  are  now  six 
months  old  and  weigh  seven  pounds. 
They  are  kept  on  two  city  lots,  about 
half  an  acre,  which  are  set  to  fruit 
trees  as  apples,  pears  and  plums.  The 
most  of  these  are  plums,  Lombard,  De 
Soto,  Wyant,  Damson  and  other  do- 
mestic varieties.  They  are  mostly 


Greider’s  Fine  Catalogue 

. ••  __  mil  Atror  Flin 


Of  nure  bred  poultry,  tor  1911.  over  M0 
naves,  57  colored  pictures  of  fowls,  calen- 
dar for  each  month,  illustrations,  descrip- 
tions photos,  incubators,  brooders,  mid 
111  details  concerning  the  b“sl“s®'  *here 
and  how  to  buy  fine  poultry,  eggs  tor 
hatching,  supplies,  etc.,  at  1.0Wo?L.?-t-M. 
Send  15c.  B.  H.  Greioer.  Box  41  ■ Rheems.  r*. 


is  formed 
Experiments  carried  on  at  the  Maine 
Experiment  Station  showed  that  poul- 
try manure,  untreated,  as  well  as  that 
mixed  with  sawdust,  lost  half  of  its 
nitrogen  in  the  course  of  six  months. 
Where  the  manure  was  stored  with 
half  of  its  weight  of  gypsum  (land 
plaster)  it  lost  a third,  while  that 
mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  gypsum 
and  about  one-fifth  of  its  weight  of 
sawdust  retained  all  of  the  original 
nitrogen.  Equally  good  results  were 
obtained  by  using  from  one-third  to 
one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  ma- 
nure of  either  kainite  or  acid  phos- 
phate. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  mechani- 
cal condition,  the  mixture  with  land 
plaster  gives  the  least  desirable  pro- 
duct, although  the  addition  of  sawdust 
aids  materially  in  preventing  the  for- 
mation of  hard  cakes. 

When  the  manure  is  to  he  kept  only 
a few  days  before  applying,  good  re- 
sults may  be  obtained  with  dry  loam 
or  peat  as  an  absorbent. 

The  absorbent  used  should  he 
sprinkled  daily,  in  the  required  quan- 
tity, on  the  floor  of  the  hen  house; 
from  which,  in  combination  with  the 


1 . 47  leading  varieties 

F*Ollltry  Pure  Bred  Chick- 
ens, Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys;  also  Holstein 

Cattle— prize  winners.  Oldest  poultry  tarn 
in  northwest.  Stock,  eggs  and  incubators 
at  low  prices.  Send  4 cents  for  catalogue. 

LARKIN  & HERZBERG.  Box  41 , Marmto;  Moul 


Pure-Bred 
_ Chickens, 

— 

fnfm’maOon ’w^irth0  mlln^'d^lara  t^l^inn 
W.  A.  W EBER.  Box  938  Mankato,  Minn. 


cn  Best  Paling  Varieties’ 

Jw  Ducks,  Geese, Turkeys,  Eg 


HoudansS.  Orpingtons 

...uitinflTTCC  RARRED  ROCKS 


BONdNIEiSVe<l'EW  FARMS.  ORLEANS.  INDIANA 


BEEKEEPING£eri.“».(SS.s 

. . , i ..  ;i  l,  mi  vo  tod 


= o j or  for  formula  to  keep  crows. 

i°t NFIE L DUS HO PSO N.be  WASHBURN.  TeNN ESSEE 


You  Kill  Two  Birds  -ithone9tone«7.?”^ 


, ■ill  aviii  X ..V  ~ an  advertiser  you  sav 

his  ad  in  The  Fruit-Grower.  Pleases  him  and  heipa  os 


* * (T  XT  T i XT  JVX 9 9 

Quick.  T17  and  permanent  cure  ol T roup,  cholera 
white  diarrhea.  -Cinerica  lead  g fa«cl«re9w  remedy 
recommend  it  — I have  been  using  y an(|  ha 

Send  dollar  f°r  bott1®’  25  yoU  money  returned, 
dealer’s  name.  If  it  rf:',ls’.  50ur  box  5.  Salem,  Vi 

Hancock  Inoculatum  Co.,  me..  pox 


i 

l 


MAKE  H £ NS  L- A V 

bigger  Proftts:  easy  fa“t  and  fine.  Automatic  feed;  open  hopper,  nevercl  g 

adhering  meat  and  thistle,  <»  y,  I mo  jnadvance. 


LICE  PROOF  NEST! 

— KNUDSON’S  GALVANIZED  STEEL 

At  Almost  the  Cost  of  Raw  Mate^ 


G^At^t’po’u ‘try  Applu^lc^ew^r  7*  Uf 

time^c^e^ 


time.  Each  nest  has  separate  aoor  w.  the] 

setting  hens  or  closing  nt  night  to  present  r ff^n(jdun 
„.„sj‘mth“«  nail  heads,  aaid  f'e“^'t^Tnf.bove  the  oth 
contents  outot  open  back..  Can  hang  otha^nests-one^^  ^ Catalc" 


.^contents  out  ol  open  hack.  Cm  ha^  ottM  neste-  catalog. 

^or  endwise.  If  you  use  one- ypu’U  ‘ “ price  $3.90  1 

Send  $3.50  For  FuU  Size  Set  of  6 Nests  Regular  Pn 

3 us^tCtaTfor  $10.  Rnudson  Mfg.  Co.  Box  204  St  Joseph* 


Yearly  Page  ft 
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excrement,  it  may  be  removed  when 
desired. 

The  difficulties  experienced  in 
spreading  poultry  manure,  on  account 
of  its  sticky  consistency,  may  be  obvi- 
ated by  mixing  with  loam,  peat  or 
common  stable  manure.  For  econom- 
ical use,  it  should  be  spread  in  rel- 
atively smaller  amounts  than  other 
manures. 

The  admixture  of  lime  or  wood 
ashes  is  not  advised,  since  decomposi- 
tion is  sufficiently  rapid  without  their 
use. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  each 
of  the  absorbents  suggested  is  in  itself 
of  value  as  a fertilizer;  the  least  valu- 
able being  sawdust.  Consequently  the 
requirements  of  the  soil  should  govern 
to  some  extent  the  choice  of  the  ab- 
sorbent used. — Rodney  M.  West,  Uni- 
versity Farm,  St.  Paul. 

Western  Apple-Growers  Meet. 

A meeting  of  Western  apple-growers 
was  held  in  Denver  late  in  December, 
to  form  a national  organization  which 
will  look  after  matters  connected  with 
the  apple  industry,  and  also  will  like- 
ly hold  a great  apple  show  every  year. 


meetings  for  years.  Confusion  on  ac- 
count of  similarity  of  names  is  likely 
to  result. 

Former  Governor  L.  Bradford 
Prince  of  New  Mexico  was  chosen 
president;  Clinton  L.  Oliver,  Denver, 
secretary,  and  B.  H.  Shepard,  Hood 
River,  Ore.,  treasurer.  The  executive 
committee  consists  of  one  member 
from  each  state  represented  at  the 
first  meeting,  as  follows:  W.  T.  Boze- 

man, Colorado;  W.  S.  Hunt,  Washing- 
ton; M.  W.  Mills,  New  Mexico;  Prof. 
Aven  Nelson,  Wyoming;  J.  Edward 
Taylor,  Utah. 

The  next  meeting  place  will  be  se- 
lected by  the  executive  committee, 
Pueblo,  Los  Angeles,  St.  Paul,  Chi- 
cago, Cleveland  and  New  Orleans  be- 
ing applicants  for  the  meeting,  which 
will  likely  be  supplemented  by  an  ap- 
ple show. 

A resolution  submitted  by  the  com- 
mute on  national  legislation  was  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  congress. 
It  outlined  a plan  for  the  enactment  of 
needed  laws  to  protect  the  grower  and 
dealer.  The  resolution  was  adopted 
by  a unanimous  vote.  It  calls  upon 
every  fruit-grower  to  use  his  efforts 
to  induce  all  national  legislators  to 


from  the  Far  West  are  not  keeping 
this  year.  Mr.  Mincer  further  says: 
“The  article  in  December  Fruit- 
Grower  reminds  me  of  an  experience 
I had  in  one  large  city.  1 was  in  a 
fruit  store  when  the  buyer  for  one  of 
the  large  clubs  of  the  city  came  in  and 
asked  for  some  Jonathan  apples.  He 
was  immediately  shown  some  Jona- 
than apples  from  a place  in  Washing- 
ton, which  were  large  and  fine  look- 
ing. The  buyer  said  he  did  not  want 
Washington  Jonathans,  but  some  like 
he  had  previously  bought,  which  were 
in  barrels  and  came  from  Missouri. 
He  further  said  that  Missouri  or  Iowa 
grown  Jonathans  are  of  better  flavor 
and  keep  better  than  Jonathans  from 
the  Northwest.  This  man  had  paid  $7 
a barrel  for  the  Missouri  fruit,  and 
would  just  as  cheerfully  have  paid  $9 
a barrel  for  them — or,  rather,  $3  a t 
box,  if  the  apples  could  have  been 
furnished  in  boxes.  I might  add  that 
this  man’s  preference  for  Jonathans 
was  increased  by  some  Jonathans  he  ; 
bought  in  1909  at  Hamburg,  Iowa. 

“Now,  one  point  I want  to  make  is 
that  I know  the  man  who  furnished 
this  fruit;  he  was  in  my  orchard  not 
long  ago,  and  told  me  what  he  had 
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The  name  selected  was  American  Ap- 
ple Congress,  which  seems  to  be  an 
unfortunate  title,  since  there  is  al- 
ready an  American  Apple  Growers’ 
Congress,  which  has  held  regular 
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View  on  the  Randolph  Poultry  Farm,  A.  C.  Moneli,  Proprietor,  Randolph,  N.  Y. 

Our  illustration  shows  one  of  main  laying  houses,  with  capacity  of  2,500  layers. 

work  for  the  passage  of  a law  pro-  | received  for  his  fruit, 
hibiting  the  shipment  of  wormy  or  dis- 
eased apples,  and  establishing  a uni- 
versal standard  of  grading  apples,  ac- 
cording to  size  and  quality.  The  reso- 
lution also  calls  upon  the  executive 
committee  of  the  congress  to  take  the 
initiative  in  all  efforts  toward  realiz- 
ing this  desired  end. 

A resolution  was  submitted  by  the 
committee  on  state  legislation  for 
Colorado  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a permanent  legislative  com- 
mittee to  work  for  legislation  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  mentioned  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  national 
legislation.  In  addition  the  enactment 
of  a law  regulating  the  packing  of  ap- 
ples will  be  urged.  This  law  would 
make  it  an  offense  for  a packer  to  put 
up  inferior  apples. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  promoters 
of  the  congress  to  enlist  the  support  of 
representatives  from  every  apple- 
growing section.  It  would  seem  as 
though  a combination  should  be  ef- 
fected between  the  new  organization 
and  the  American  Apple  Growers’ 

Congress,  which  for  years  has  had  its 
headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  and  the  Na- 
tional Horticultural  Congress,  which 
has  met  at  Council  Bluffs.  All  or- 
ganizations have  names  which  are 
comprehensive  to  include  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  and  yet  the  old 
organization  has  been  confined  chief- 
ly to  the  Middle  West  and  the  new  one 
is  supported  by  the  West  and  North- 
west. The  objects  of  the  organiza- 
tions are  the  same,  and  The  Fruit- 
Grower  would  respectfully  suggest 
that  they  get  together,  and  at  the 
same  time  try  to  draw  in  the  apple- 
growers  from  the  Eastern  states.  One 
great  organization,  including  represen- 
tatives from  every  district,  with  a 
great  apple  show  every  year,  will  do 
much  to  put  the  business  of  growing 
apples  on  a better  basis,  and  at  the 
same  time  advertise  apples  as  food. 

Let’s  get  together. 

Investigating  Fruit  Markets. 

C.  E.  Mincer,  a very  progressive 
fruit  grower  of  Hamburg,  Iowa,  re- 
cently attended  the  meeting  of  the 
Maryland  Horticultural  Society,  and 
while  he  was  in  the  East  he  visited  a 
number  of  large  cities,  to  study  the 
fruit  markets.  He  found,  just  as  the 
editor  of  The  Fruit-Grower  reported 
in  December  issue,  that  most  apples 
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He  did  not  re- 
ceive more  per  barrel  than  he  could 
have  received  per  box,  if  the  fruit  had 
been  properly  graded  and  packed  in 
boxes. 

“The  growers  of  Missouri  and  Iowa 
are  asleep.  We  must  pack  our  fancy 
apples  in  boxes,  and  we  must  arrange 
to  get  closer  to  the  consumer,  cutting 
out  some  of  the  middlemen.  The 
speculator  who  buys  most  of  the  ap- 
ples now  is  in  the  business  for  the 
money  he  can  make,  and  we  cannot 
blame  him  for  making  as  much  as  he 
can.  At  the  same  time  the  growers 
should  look  after  their  own  interests 
more  carefully.  By  cutting  out  some 
of  the  middlemen  we  can  get  a little 
more  for  our  apples,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  the  consumer  the  benefit  of 
lower  prices.  This  will  increase  the 
consumption  of  apples,  and  be  better 
for  the  business  in  every  way.” 

The  Classified  Department. 

During  the  past  five  years  there  has 
been  a wonderful  increase  in  the  in- 
terest which  is  being  devoted  to  fruit- 
growing and  poultry  raising.  The  in- 
terest along  these  lines  is  of  almost 
equal  importance,  and  each  goes  well 
with  the  other.  Poultry  men  have  not 
been  slow  about  waking  up  to  this 
value,  as  is  indicated  by  the  long  list 
of  poultry  advertisements  which  ap- 
pear in  the  classified  columns. 

It  is  well  worth  your  while  looking 
over  these  little  advertisements,  as 
you  cannot  raise  good  chickens  with- 
out good  stock  to  start  with,  and  you 
can  get  in  touch  with  the  best  poultry 
men  in  the  country  through  these 
classified  advertisements.  Not  only 
can  you  get  in  touch  with  the  chicken 
people,  but  with  persons  having  many 
varieties  of  things  to  sell  or  exchange. 
These  little  advertisements  make  very 
interesting  reading,  and  can  be  made 
of  great  value  to  both  yourself,  the 
reader  and  the  advertiser,  if  you  will 
write  to  those  persons  offering  for 
sale  those  things,  whether  it  be  chick- 
ens, pups,  jobs  or  a bearing  orchard. 
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The  Two  Great  Gold  Medal 
Peaches 

“Capps”  «.<  “Mikado” 

Awarded  Gold  Medal  at  St.  Louis  Exposition. 

If  .you  want  to  be  the  Peach  King  of  your  section 
get  busy  and  plant  “CAPPS”  and  “MIKADO.” 
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New  Rupture  Cure 

DON’T  WEAR  A TRUSS 

Brooks’  Appliance.  New 
discovery.  Wonderful. 
No  obnoxious  springs  or 
pads.  Automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts 
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219  EGG  STRAIN 
BARRED  P.  ROCKS 

They  have  always  been  winners  where 
ever  shown.  I have  200  cockerels  for 
sale  from  $2.00  to  $10.00.  My  cus- 
tomers are  satisfied  ones  and  I guar- 
antee stock  as  represented. 

W.  A.  HARTMAN, 

Box  S 242,  Winterset,  Iowa 
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I Cured  My  Rupture 

I Will  Show  You  How  To 
Cure  Yours  FREE! 

a J„htas  ^e^P*ess  and  bed-ridden  for  years  from  a 

sai?  vrm,i  ue'  ,.N°  truss  could  hold-  Doctors 
®„d  * would  die  if  not  operated  on.  I fooled  them 
aU  *nd  cured  niyself  by  a simple  discovery  I will 
send  the  cure  free  by  mail  if  you  write  for  It.  It 
cured  me  and  has  since  cured  thousands.  It  will 
cure  you. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mall  It  to  me  today 


Frtc  Rupture-Cure  Coupon 

CAPT.  W.  A.  COLUNGS, 

Box  B29  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:-Please  send  me  free  of  all  cost  your 
New  Discovery  for  the  Cure  of  Rupture. 
Name. 
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The  February  Fruit-Grower. 

Several  articles  prepared  for  this 
issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower  were  held 
over  for  February,  among  them  being: 

“Use  of  Compressed-Air  Sprayers,” 
being  description  of  a plant  in  success- 
ful operation  m Kansas;  illustrated. 

“Spraying  Peaches  for  Brown  Rot,” 
being  report  of  work  in  several  states 
last  year,  which  effectually  controlled 
this  disease;  illustrated. 

“Parasite  Which  Attacks  Codling 
Moth,”  an  article  telling  of  a minute  fly 
which  will  help  to  keep  codling  moth  in 
check;  illustrated. 

These  are  all  articles  of  great  value; 
no  one  can  afford  to  miss  them.  Then 
there  will  be  other  special  features,  in- 
cluding reports  of  various  uorticultural 
society  meetings,  including  New  fork, 
Virginia,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Colorado 
and  others. 

Special  gardening  and  poultry  arti- 
cles will  make  the  February  number  of 
exceptional  value — inaeed,  we  really 
believe  it  will  be  a better  issue  than 
this  January  number. 

Advertisers  should  send  their  copy  in 
early  for  FeDruary.  If  any  change  from 
copy  used  in  this  issue  is  desired,  new 
copy  should  be  sent  at  once. 

Subscribers  should  renew  their  sub- 
scriptions promptly,  so  they  will  not 
miss  this  great  February  number.  It 
alone  will  be  worth  more  than  the  price 
ot  a year’s  subscription — we  guarantee 
that. 


in  a dry  season.  He  will  grow  small 
fruits  among  the  trees,  and  we  have 
asked  him  to  report  the  progress  of 
his  work  through  The  Fruit-Grower. 
We  haven’t  the  slightest  doubt  that  he 
will  make  good  in  growing  high-grade 
fruits — he  is  that  kind  of  man. 


The  Best  Two  Berries  on  Earth. 

In  this  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
will  be  found  photographs  of  best  two 
berries  I have  ever  tried. 

One  of  these,  the  Mammoth  black- 
berry whose  picture  accompanies  this 
article,  and  the  other  the  Australian 
Himalaya  blackberry,  the  photograph 
of  which  may  be  found  in  the  adver- 
tisements of  this  paper. 

The  writer  has  been  growing  them 
side  by  side  for  years,  and  it  is  nip 
and  tuck  which  is  the  best,  sometimes 
nip  gets  it  and  sometimes  tuck,  and 


plants  for  this  season,  and  calls  are 
coming  from  every  direction  for  the 
plants. 

It  can  stand  drouth,  as  the  roots 
strike  deep  and  find  moisture  six  or 
eight  feet  below  the  surface,  which 
matures  the  big  loads  of  berries. 

There  are  two  other  advantages 
with  these  berries:  They  do  not 

sprout  between  the  rows  and  cause  so 
much  trouble  in  cultivating  like  other 
berries,  but  confine  themselves  to  the 
hill  proper,  and  sprout  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground  in  the  roots. 


Some  growers  have  the  Australian 
Himalaya  mixed  up  with  the  Giant 
Himalaya  berry;  this  is  wrong.  The 
Australian  strain  is  altogether  differ- 
ent, as  it  ripens  in  June,  and  con- 
tinues ripening  the  green  berries  as 
fast  as  the  ripe  ones  are  picked,  until 
in  September,  and  they  are  of  good 


Missouri  Horticultural  Meeting 

The  53rd  annual  meeting  of  the  Mis- 
souri State  Horticultural  Society  will 
be  held  at  Columbia,  Jan.  10,  11,  12  and 
13,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture.  The  programs, 
which  are  just  out,  show  a full  list  of 
interesting  topics  to  be  discussed  dur- 
ing the  sessions.  A big  fruit  show  will 
also  be  held  at  which  ?300  in  cash 
prizes  will  be  offered.  Between  500  and 
1,000  plates  of  apples  will  be  upon  the 
tables.  Any  amount,  from  a single 
plate  of  five  specimens,  upward,  may 
be  entered  for  prizes. 

January  10-13  is  “Farmers’  Week”  in 
Columbia,  at  which  time  ten  or  twelve 
state  farmers’  organizations  will  be  in 
session.  The  meetings  close  on  the 
evening  of  the  11th  with  a grand  ban- 
quet given  by  the  Agricultural  College. 
There  will  be  very  low  railroad  rates, 
and  every  one  expecting  to  come  should 
ask  his  local  agent  about  the  special 
rates  on  account  of  Farmers’  Week. 
For  copy  of  program  and  premium  list 
address  W.  L.  Howard,  Secretary, 
Columbia,  Mo. 


A Valuable  Nursery  Catalogue. 

The  new  catalogue  of  the  Winfield 
Nursery  Co.,  Winfield,  Kan.,  with  title 
of  “Progressive  Horticulture,”  is  more 
than  a nursery  catalogue.  It  is  a most 
interesting  book  on  horticulture.  This 
firm  has  extensive  orchards  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  makes  a spe- 
cialty of  propagating  its  fruit  trees 
from  the  best  specimens  of  the  differ- 
ent varieties.  In  this  way  the  best 
qualities  of  the  various  kinds  of  fruits 
are  reproduced.  Some  pnotographs  of 
orchards  from  which  scions  are  taken 
form  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
book.  The  work  of  the  Winfield  Nur- 
sery Company  in  propagating  only 
from  selected  trees  is  in  keeping  with 
the  ideas  of  leading  nurserymen  and 
fruit-growers,  and  good  results  are  ex- 
pected to  follow. 

Western  Methods  in  New  Hampshire. 

When  the  editor  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  visited  Palisade,  Colo.,  once 
he  met  Rev.  W.  J.  Sanborn,  then  pas- 
tor of  the  Baptist  Church  there,  who 
was  not  only  a good  preacher,  but  a 
mighty  good  fruit  grower.  He  is  a 
man  who  gives  attention  to  details, 
and  was  successful  in  growing  large 
crops  of  fruits  of  all  kinds. 

The  other  day  we  received  a letter 
from  Mr.  Sanborn,  written  from  his 
old  home  in  New  Hampshire,  where 
he  has  returned  to  be  with  his  parents. 
He  has  temporarily  given  up  preach- 
ing and  is  growing  an  orchard  in  his 
native  state.  The  first  thing  he  did 
was  to  equip  his  place  for  irrigation 


SleeTs 

‘Rapid  Lighter’ 


MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY. 


summing  it  all  together  one  is  as  good 
as  the  other,  except  for  shipping  long 
distances,  and  general  use  in  the  can- 
neries; in  these  two  exceptions  the 
Australian  Himalaya  blackberry  is 
more  desirable. 

While  the  Mammoth  is  larger  and 
prettier  and  has  its  admiring  friends 
for  family  use,  the  other  has  just  as 
many  friends,  for  its  solid,  firm  and 
meaty  nature,  and  being  so  rich  and 
delicious  in  flavor,  forming  such  rich 
syrup  when  cooked,  makes  it  so  much 
appreciated  among  long  distance  ship- 
pers and  fruit  canneries. 

As  for  yield  the  Australian  Hima- 
laya will  take  the  cake  every  time, 
often  under  favorable  conditions  yield- 
ing eight  tons  of  fine  berries  per  acre, 
then  here  is  where  the  Mammoth 
comes  in  next  as  the  berries  are  so 
large  and  long,  often  growing  two  and 
three-quarter  inches,  and  filling  up  the 
baskets  so  quickly  that  it  tramps  on 
the  heels  of  the  other. 

The  Mammoth  loses  ground  in  ship- 
ping, as  they  are  so  tender  they  will 
not  carry  well  and  must  be  used  on 
local  markets,  and  the  canneries  claim 
they  cook  up  so  badly  that  they  do  not 
make  a fancy  grade  canned. 

The  Australian  Himalaya  has  been 
tried  in  nearly  every  Eastern  and 
Middle  Western  state  and  found  har- 
dier than  any  other  blackberry,  and 
will  stand  frozen  and  dry  districts 
better  than  any  other  berries,  and  for 
this  reason  New  York  state  alone  has 
ordered  nearly  half  million  of  its 


size,  very  meaty  and  firm  and  are  the 
best  shippers  on  our  markets. 

B.  S.  KENNEDY. 

Sebastopol,  Cal. 


Now  is  the  time  to  make  grape  and 
blackberry  cuttings.  Take  the  wood 
of  the  grape  on  warm  days  when  the 
wood  is  not  frozen.  Cut  it  into  suit- 
able lengths  and  bury  it  in  the  soil 
where  it  will  not  freeze.  Early  in 
March,  even  earlier  in  the  South,  dig 
them  up  and  plant  in  the  rows  where 
they  are  to  grow  for  a year  or  so.  Cut- 
tings planted  so  that  they  lean  to  the 
south  are  believed  to  root  the  best.  • 


Almost  indispensible  in  lighting  oil  pots  in  oreh- 
ard  heating.  One  push  on  the  button  drops  just 
the  required  amount  of  gasoline  to  ignite  the  oil.  It 
is  non-expensive.  Price  $3.00.  It  is  a tremendous 
saver  of  time. 


JOHN  STEEL,  Ramge  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


Mr.  Farmer  and  Mr. 
Fruit-Grower 


There  is  big  money  in  the  Canning  Business,  and 
you  can  have  a portion  of  this  money  by  canning 
your  surplus  stock.  My  Book  of  Directions  gives 
complete  information  how  to  can  all  fruits  and  veg- 
etables, meats,  etc.;  25c  by  mail,  silver  or  stamps. 
F.  G.  SLEMMER,  GOLDSBORO,  MARYLAND 


We  Have  For  Spring  Delivery 


Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum  and  Peach  Trees. 
Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb, 
Roses,  Evergreens,  Caialpa  Speciosa,  Soft  Maple 

and  Hedge  plants.  Write  for  catalogue  and  price 
list.  We  have  certificate  of  inspection  from  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma. 

GREENWOOD  COUNTY  NURSERY, 

J.  W.  Hinshaw,  Prop.,  Eureka,  Kansas 


APPLE  SCIONS 


For  Sale,  $3.00  Per  1,000 


Rome  Beauty.  Grimes.  Jonathan,  in  large  lets. 
Many  other  varieties  also.  Ensee,  $10  per  1,000. 
The  best  in  quality. 


U.  T.  COX,  Proctorville,  O. 


a * . $2.00  to  $3.00  per 

Apple  Scions 

Jonathan,  York,  Grimes,  Wealthy,  Ingram  and 
others.  W.  A.  IRVIN,  SPRINGFIELD,  MO. 


P 


EACH  AND  APPLE  TREES 


For  FALL  or  SPRING  Planting 

PRICES  RIGHT-STOCK  RIGHT 

MYER  & SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  SPRAYING  SPECIALTIES. 


A new  Bordeaux  nozzle 

that  cannot  catch  limbs;  throws  a dean-cut  spray; 
no  ragged  edges.  An  ancle-crook  that  directs  sprat 
any  angle  A round-spray  nozzle  that  throws  a solid  cone  instead  ot  a hollow 
one  and  hits  the  center.  Special  introductory  Price  to  growers  AgeotswaoM 
CROWN  SPECIALTY  CO.  P.  0.  BOX,  297.  CHICAGO 


Fancy  Northern  O T?  T?  TA 

CLOVERO-CvrvJ-^ 


Not  the  Cheapest,  but  the  VERY  BEST.  Grown 
on  virgin  new  soil  in  extreme  Northern  Michigan, 
absolutely  free  from  foul  seeds;  strong  vitalits. 
high  germinating  quality.  Worth  twice  as  much 
as  ordinary  seed  obtained  on  open  market.  “‘s<? 
other  high-class  Farm  Seeds.  Write  for  pnee  list 

MAPLEWOOD  SEED  FARMS,  ALLEGAN.  MICH. 


FREE SEEDS 


To  get  our  annual 
catalogue  in  the 
greatest  number 
of  families  we  make  the  following  offer  of  one 
large  package  of  Bolgiano's  Grand  Tomato,  Sweet 
Air  Cantaloupe,  Scarlet  Globe  Radish,  Giant 
Pansies.  Branching  Asters,  Giant  Spencer  sweet 
Peas.  Everyone  sending  us  10  cents  we  will  man 
the  above  seeds,  and  our  annual  catalogue,  inclua- 
ing  a check  good  for  25  cents  on  any  future  order** 
amounting  to  $1.00.  F.  W.  BOLGIANO  & CO.. 
1011  B St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LEA  RN 

BOOKKEEPING 


$100  to  $:) 

PER  MONl 


Short  Hours,  Plossmut  Work.  I * 
at  home  by  mail  In  »part  time. 

hours  a werk  complrtrs  «U( 
Diploma  given.  Free  Seholt  P 
to  one  student  in  each  towac  j 
| will  represent  our  school.  - , 

I for  booklet.  "Key  to  Succr  ^ 

LINCOLN  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL,  627  Nasbr  Bldg.  “ 


IN  TEN 
LESSONS 


PREPARE  FOR  YOER  1911  FRUIT  CROP 


by  securing  the  equipment  you  are  in  need  of  in  the  way  of  Hand  or  Power  s p.ray * J,mmend  tha 
have  a full  line  of  high  grade  hose,  bamboo  rods  and  all  styles  of  nozzles  and  Partlc^ar’y  JJf  ““  5 its 
new  Blizzard  nozzle,  which  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  Bordeaux  nozzle  ' ' . the 

objectionable  features.  We  rflso  carry  a full  line  of  Spray  Chemicals,  including  Limo  Sulphu ' 1 

famous  Target  Brand  of  Soluble  Oil.  the  most  effective  spray  for  San  Jose  Scale.  Write  for  our  p 
on  Arsenate  of  Lead  and  Free  Seed  Catalogue. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


T.  LEE  ADAMS  SEED  CO. 


Wilkinson  Red-Hot  Heater 


THE  HEATER  THAT  HEATS 

Burns  Wood,  Coal,  Charcoal  or  Any  Old  Thing 

Will  produce  twice  the  heat  of  any  other  heater.  Hence 
only  half  the  number  required.  We  have  oil  heaters  for  t io 
who  prefer  them.  Low  prices  for  January  orders  Our  A 
ble  Scale  Solution  the  most  effective  for  exterminating  sc  • 


The  Orchard  Supply  Co. 


410  N.  Main  Street 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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UESTIONS  AND 

ANSWERS 

Oil  Canvas  for  Hotbed. 

Can  I get  the  oil  canvas  for  hotbeds 
that  will  be  as  good  as  glass? — L.  B. 
H.,  Gainesville,  Ark. 

Answer:  I do  not  believe  you  will 

get  as  much  satisfaction  out  of  oiled- 
sloth  for  a hotbed  cover  as  you  will 
sut  of  a glass  sash.  Cloth  cannot  be 
made  as  air-tight  as  a glass  sash,  and 
m account  of  its  not  transmitting  the 
ight;  it  is  not  so  desirable. 

For  a mild  hotbed  in  the  early 
spring  months,  canvas  covers  are  fre- 
luently  used  simply  as  a cover  over 
die  bed  at  night  to  prevent  the  plants 
lecoming  chilled,  but  for  winter  use 
i cloth  cover  is  not  at  all  satisfactory. 

If  you  want  to  use  an  oiled  canvas 
/ou  can  make  it  very  much  cheaper 
han  you  can  buy  it.  Take  ordinary 
nuslin  and  stretch  it  over  your 
rames,  then  paint  it  with  ordinary 
inseed  oil  or  make  a mixture  as  fol- 
ows:  3 pints  linseed  oil,  1 ounce  of 
iugar  of  lead,  4 ounces  of  rosin.  Grind 
ip  the  sugar  of  lead  in  a little  oil,  add 
t to  the  other  materials  and  melt  it 
dl  together  over  a fire,  then  apply  it 
vith  a brush  to  the  cloth.  This  makes 
very  durable  mixture  and  transmits 
. little  more  light  through  the  cloth 
han  the  oil  alone. 

it 

Vants  Advice  about  a Fruit  Storage 
House. 

My  intention  is  to  build  an  apple 
ouse  that  will  keep  the  fruit  cool  in 
ummer,  and  from  freezing  in  winter, 
am  thinking  of  building  a house 
bout  like  a barn,  and  line  the  inside 
nth  bales  of  hay  and  fill  the  loft  with 
ay  or  straw,  and  provide  it  with  dou- 
le  doors.  Have  any  of  The  Fruit- 
rower  readers  had  any  experience 
ith  such  a structure? — Edward  Klem, 
Washington,  Mo. 

% 

Cherry  Trees  Dying. 

Question.  Please  advise  through 
)lumns  of  your  paper  why  my  cherry 
•ees  are  -dying.  They  start  to  leaf 
at  all  right  in  the  spring,  and  from 
len  on  until  after  fruiting  the  leaves 
ry  up  and  the  tree  dies.  They  seem 
> be  affected  at  the  roots.  Some  of 
lem  are  in  a truck  garden  which  has 
sen  cultivated  every  summer,  and  I 
m under  the  impression  that  the  roots 
ave  been  injured  by  the  plow,  but 
le  ones  in  other  places  which  are  not 
iltivated  are  also  dying.  Trees  are 
at  old,  but  just  beginning  to  bear 
ell.  We  spray.  I have  not  found 
aything  working  on  the  roots,  but 
ley  seem  to  rot  off  and  I can  push 
ie  tree  over. — B.  G.,  Fremont,  Ohio. 
Answer:  It  is  impossible  for  me  at 

tis  distance  to  tell  you  what  is  the 
ouble  with  your  cherry  trees.  I pre- 
lme  it  is  cherry  rot.  However,  I 
ould  not  want  to  say  that  this  is  all 
at  is  causing  the  trouble.  I suggest 
at  you  write  to  Prof.  Wendell  Pad- 
>ck,  the  horticulturist  of  your  agri- 
iltural  college  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

1 * 

More  Dewberry  Questions. 

In  last  January  Fruit-Grower  an  in- 
lirer  was  told  to  burn  the  vines  off 
iwberry  patches  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
picked.  The  new  growth  of  our 
nes  is  from  two  to  four  feet  long  by 
e time  the  fruit  is  off.  Now,  should 
e vines  be  mowed  off,  old  and  new 
owth?  If  so,  would  it  not  weaken 
e plants  greatly?  One  side  of  our 
idd  of  Lucretia  dewberry  plants 
sted  badly  last  year  and  the  berries 
pre  small  and  hard  on  the  affected 
jnes.  We  tried,  after  the  bearing 
ason  was  over,  to  prune  the  old 
ties,  but  soon  gave  up.  We  have 
istin,  Premo  and  Lucretia  varieties. 

>e  Austin  is  large,  earlier  than  the 
'hers,  and  of  fine  quality,  very  pro- 
active, but  too  soft,  I think,  to  ship, 
ie  Premo  is  nearly  as  early,  quite 
t large  and  much  firmer.  The  Lucre- 
t cornes  in  with  the  wild  dewberries, 
i larger,  productive  and  good  in  every 
'iy.  I really  could  not  do  without 
* her.  Mrs.  O.  J.  Piggott,  Ark. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  The  lead- 


ing growers  mow  over  the  dewberry 
patch  and  burn  it  off.  This,  of  course, 
destroys  some  of  the  new  growth,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  weaken  the  plants. 
In  fact,  some  growers  claim  that  the 
more  the  plants  are  reduced  and  torn 
into  pieces  by  cultivating  the  soil,  the 
better  they  will  produce.  In  this  cli- 
mate the  plants  have  a tendency  to 
produce  too  dense  a growth  so  as  to 
smother  or  crowd  out  the  fruit 
branches  more  or  less.  Where  the 
patch  is  burned  over  and  cultivated 
severely,  smothering  out  of  this  abun- 
dant growth  is  largely  avoided.  One 
of  the  best  ways  of  reducing  rust  is  to 
burn  over  the  patch.  New  vines 
usually  come  up  fresh,  rich,  green  and 
free  from  disease.  The  Lucretia  is 
the  leading  variety  grown  in  this  sec- 
tion, though  Austin  and  Premo  are 
also  favorites  with  some  growers. 

at 

What  Becomes  of  the  Bugs? 

Question:  What  effect  has  lime- 

stone dust  on  fruit  trees  and  on  fruit? 
What  effect  has  same  on  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables?  How  about  rock 
phosphate  regarding  the  above?  We 
had  no  peaches  nor  apples  in  this  sec- 
tion, but  some  Wild  Goose  plums.  Will 
we  have  to  spray  for  rot  on  peaches 
and  for  curculio  and  rot  on  apples? 
If  so,  on  what  did  the  fungi  and  in- 
sects live  and  multiply  last  season?— 
A.  S.  Freeburg,  111. 

Answer:  Some  of  the  questions  are 
not  altogether  clear.  I will  answer 
them,  however,  as  well  as  I can  from 
the  way  I interpreted  the  questions: 
First,  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  lime- 
stone dust  on  fruit  trees,  I presume 
you  mean  its  action  upon  the  soil. 
Lime  has  a very  beneficial  effect  upon 
soils,  and  especially  all  soils  which 
are  inclined  to  be  somewhat  acid.  It 
corrects  the  acidity  and  by  doing  so 
liberates  some  of  the  other  elements 
of  fertility  which  might  not  otherwise 
be  available.  In  doing  this  then  the 
action  of  limestone  would  stimulate 
the  growth  of  the  tree  and  have  a ben- 
eficial effect  on  the  fruitfulness. 

The  action  of  lime  as  a fertilizer 
for  potatoes  or  other  vegetables  would 
be  similar  to  its  action  on  fruit  trees. 
That  is,  it  would  increase  the  avail- 
able fertility  of  the  soil  and  stimulate 
the  growth  of  whatever  crops  might 
be  upon  it. 

Lime  phosphate  is  a common  form 
of  crude  phosphoric  acid  fertilizer.  It 
is  slowly  available  in  the  soil,  and  is 
available  on  that  account  for  many 
months,  but  where  quick  action  is 
needed  it  is  better  to  use  the  acid 
phosphate  and  some  of  the  other  phos- 
phoric fertilizer. 

The  loss  of  your  peaches  and  apples 
this  year  will  have  no  effect  whatever 
on  reducing  the  amount  of  insects  and 
fungi  that  will  be  in  the  orchard  next 
year.  These  pests  live  on  wild  plants 
and  the  foliage  of  the  tree  when  the 
fruit  is  not  available,  and  although 
they  may  be  present  in  such  small 
numbers  as  to  be  entirely  unnoticed 
by  an  inexperienced  observer,  there 
will  be  enough  to  last  through  for  the 
next  year’s  crop.  Spraying  will  have 
to  be  done  just  as  persistently  in  years 
of  no  crops  as  in  fruitful  years. 

it  it 

Prize  Contest  Winners. 

During  the  past  year  The  Fruit- 
Grower  has  given  away  three  automo- 
biles and  numerous  other  prizes  to 
those  who  were  willing  to  devote  a lit- 
tle of  their  spare  time  to  securing  sub- 
scriptions. In  every  case  the  winners 
sent  in  subscriptions  amounting  to 
less  than  one-half  of  the  actual  value 
of  each  car.  The  other  contestants 
not  only  received  a commission  for 
each  order,  but  in  most  instances  were 
given  cash  prizes  amounting  to  more 
than  the  amount  sent  in  by  them,  so 
they  were  well  repaid  for  their  time. 

Now  we  have  received  several  re- 
quests to  start  another  contest,  and 
will  be  only  too  glad  to  do  so,  if  we 
can  be  assured  of  the  hearty  support 
of  our  readers.  There  will  be  a splen- 
did opportunity  for  some  of  you,  who 
live  in  a fruit  district,  to  get  a brand- 
new  automobile,  absolutely  without 
cost  to  you,  and  you  may  rest  assured 


NOW  READY 

The  Fruit-Grower’s 

Guide  Book 


THE  FRUIT  GROWERS’  GUIDE  BOOK,  which  has  been  in  prepara- 
tion for  nearly  two  years,  is  nearing  completion  and  will  probably  be  ready 
for  distribution  about  February  15.  The  Fruit-Grower  long  ago  saw  the 
need  of  a book  that  would  thoroughly  cover  every  branch  of  practical  and 
scientific  fruit  growing,  and  we  are  proud  to  be  the  first  to  offer  to  the 
fruit  loving  public  a book  on  horticulture  that  is  really  COMPLETE.  There 
are  many  books  advertised  as  such,  and  while  some  of  them  contain  a lot  of 
valuable  information,  not  one  can  be  classed  as  complete  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word. 

The  Fruit  Growers’  Guide  Book  represents  the  time  and  efforts  of 
Prof.  E.  H.  Favor,  Associate  Editor  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  and  one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  prominent  horticulturists  of  the  present  day.  Prof. 
Favor  is  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  for  six  years  was 
assistant  botanist  and  horticulturist  at  that  University.  Later  he  became 
associated  with  the  Agricultural  College  and  Experiment  Station  at  Logan, 
Utah,  and  it  was  there  that  his  great  record  and  wonderful  work  attracted 
the  attention  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  who  immediately  took  steps  to  secure 
him  as  a member  of  the  editorial  staff.  It  was  a long  time  before  Prof. 
Favor  could  be  induced  to  give  up  his  chosen  work  and  join  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  Prof.  Favor  is  also  an  orchardist  of  wide  experiene  and  for 
some  time  was  the  horticulturist  in  charge  of  the  Morrisania  Ranch,  that 
splendid  tract  of  Colorado  land  owned  by  The  Fruit-Grower. 

Prof.  Favor  has  given  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  this  book.  He 
spent  nearly  two  years  traveling;  he  visited  every  fruit  section  in  the  coun- 
try , from  Canada  to  the  Gulf,  and  from  ocean  to  ocean.  He  secured  inval- 
uable information  and  data,  also  took  several  hundred  photographs,  some 
of  which  will  be  reproduced  in  this  great  book.  Every  subject,  every  prob- 
lem, every  little  detail  has  been  handled  in  a thorough  and  efficient  manner 
and  written  in  a way  that  is  easily  understood  by  everyone.  Prof.  Favor 
tells  in  his  own  way  just  how  to  plant,  prune,  spray,  graft,  pick,  storell 
harvest,  market  and  ship  apples,  peaches,  strawberries  and  other  fruits; 
how  to  make  and  take  care  of  a hot-bed ; how  to  prepare  insecticides,  fungi- 
cides; how  to  protect  fruit  from  frost  injury,  and  many  other  equally  as 
important  subjects.  Many  illustrations. 

The  price  has  been  put  within  the  reach  of  all,  for  it  is  a book  that 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  fruit  grower,  gardener  and  farmer.  To  the 
beginner  it  is  invaluable,  to  the  old  and  experienced  it  will  give  many  helps 
and  suggestions.  If  you  have  no  orchard  but  are  considering  entering  the 
fruit  growing  business,  by  all  means  get  this  book  at  once.  Indications 
lead  us  to  believe  that  the  first  edition  will  soon  be  exhausted,  so  get  your 
order  in  early.  All  orders  will  be  filled  in  rotation.  Cloth  bound  price 
$1.00,  postpaid.  Address: 

The  Fruit-Grower,  Book  Dept.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


that  even  if  you  can  secure  but  a few 
subscriptions,  you  will  be  well  repaid 
for  your  efforts. 

We  want  to  hear  immediately  from 
everyone  who  would  like  to  enter  tne 
contest.  Remember,  one  party  got  a 
$1,000  Reo  touring  car  for  sending  in 
only  235  subscriptions.  In  addition  he 
also  received  20  per  cent  commission 
on  all  money  collected.  Figure  it  out 
yourself — isn’t  it  worth  while? 

Address  The  Contest  Editor,  Fruit- 
Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Following  is  the  list  of  prize-win- 
ners in  the  last  contest,  which  closed 
Nov.  15,  1910: 

First  prize,  Reo  car— Homer  Perry, 
Route  1,  Box  63,  Lohrville,  Iowa. 

Second  prize,  Brush  car — Ruth 
Oneal,  Hamburg,  Iowa. 

Third  prize,  $100  — Alfred  Ward, 
Route  1,  Pomona,  Mo. 

Fourth  prize,  $70— Clyde  W.  Low- 
rey,  Box  213,  Blocton,  Ala. 

Fifth  prize,  $60 — Mrs.  C.  E.  Jeffers, 
Cameron,  Mo. 

Sixth  prize,  $50— J.  W.  Raines,  1517 
East  Fourth  St.,  Sedalia,  Mo. 

Seventh  prize,  $40 — B.  H.  Moore, 
Calhoun,  111. 

Eighth  prize,  $30— Alfred  A.  Asp, 
Lex  Lodge,  Mulhall,  Okla. 

Ninth  prize,  $25— Venia  Wood,  Route 

1,  Hamilton,  Mont. 

Tenth  prize,  $25 — G.  F.  Van  Velzer, 
Beaumont,  Cal. 

Eleventh  prize,  $25 — George  S.  Jep- 
sen,  Box  225,  West  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Twelfth  prize,  $25 — John  R.  Walk- 
er, Ashland,  Ore. 

Thirteenth  prize,  $20 — C.  M.  East, 
Fremont,  Neb. 

Fourteenth  prize,  $15 — S.  A.  Weaver, 
Route  1,  Rathdrum,  Idaho. 

Fifteenth  prize,  $15 — Warren  Brown, 
Fort  Sumner,  N.  M. 

Prepare  now  for  the  spring  pruning. 
In  the  Southern  states  this  work  will 
be  going  on  in  good  shape  by  the  last 
of  the  month,  while  farther  north  it 
can  only  be  done  safely  on  warm  days. 


TREES  HALF  PRICE — You  pay  agents;  postal  brings 
you  large  catalogue  Free;  24th  year.  Everything  true 
to  label.  Address  I.  INGELS,  Sta.  2,  LaFayette,  III. 

A rlvprtisprc  Hke  1(1  know  what  paper  Is  giving;  the 
® best  service  for  money  expended.  Y ou 
can  aid  them  materially  if  TLA  I?-,,;*  rrnnmf. 
when  writing’,  you  mention  •lliC  I* 1  rUll“vjrOWCr 


Startright.  Free  Book— Howtoobtain, finance 
and  promote  patents.  Send  sketch,  free  search. 

FARNHAM  & SUES,  Pat.  Attya.,  Ad. 32.  Washington,  D.C. 


P 

r 


OR  INFORMATION 

ABOUT  LOW  PRICED  HOMES.  WRITE  TO 

HENRY  MERRILL,  Box  35,  ROCK  BRANCH. 
HARNETT  COUNTY.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Hopedale  Nurseries 

Wc  grow  a general  line  of  reliable  stock  and  sell 
directly  to  planters.  No  Agents  Wanted.  We  propa- 
gate all  of  our  fruits  off  bearing  trees  of  known  merit. 

Our  new  catalogue  will  be  ready  to  go  into  the  mails 
by  about  February  1st.  It  contains  a lot  of  useful 
information  and  is  filled  with  honest  descriptions. 
Send  for  it — it  is  Free. 

Hopedale  Nurseries  Soped^e??/;™ 

Fruit  Trees 


Season  1910-1911 

The  kind  fruit-growers  like  to 
plant.  The  best  commercial  varie- 
ties to  select  from. 


W.  C.  HOPSON 

MILTON,  - OREGON 


Don’t  Wear  a Truss 
m 


*0Difnn 

*8>ll2 

■90S 


STUART  S PIAS  TR-PADS  aredlfferent 

from  the  painful  truss,  being  mad© 
self-adhesive  purposely  to  hold  th© 
rupture  in  place  without  straps, 
buckles  or  springs— eannot  slip, 
so  cannot  chafe  or  compress 
against  the  pelvio  bone.  The 
most  obstinate  cases  cored  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  home.  Thousands  have 
successfully  treated  themselves  without 
hindrance  from  work.  Soft  as  velvet— easy  to 
apply — Inexpensive.  Process  of  cure  is  natural, 
so  no  farther  use  for  trusses.  We  prove  what  we 


I Rial  of  plapao  absolutely  FKEI'  ” WrlteTOD  IK 

iddress-PLAPAO  LABORATORIES,  Block  - 20.  St,  Louis,  Bo. 
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Our  Classified  Advertising  Department 


For  advertisements  in  this  department,  of  not  less  than  twenty  words 
each.  In  which  no  display  type  is  used,  we  make  a special  rate  of 
FOUR  CENTS  PER  WORD,  EACH  INSERTION.  If  several  different 
advertisements  are  Inserted  In  the  same  issue,  the  charge  will  be  80c 
for  each  ad.  no  matter  how  small.  The  first  four  words  of  each  ad 


will  be  set  in  black  type.  Every  initial  and  number  to  count  as  one 
word.  This  department  is  for  the  benefit  of  our  subscribers  who  have 
anything  to  sell,  including  farm  lands  f«-uit  farms,  dogs,  ponies, 
poultry  and  eggs,  live  stock,  plants,  shrubs,  vines,  etc.  All  adver- 
tisements for  this  department  must  be  PAID  FOR  IN  ADVANCE. 


Count  the  number  of  words  you  send,  and  remit  at  rate  of  4 cents 
per  word,  stamps,  currency  or  money  order.  This  is  considerably  less 
than  our  display  rate,  and  offers  a splendid  opportunity  to  reach 
our  readers  at  a low  figure.  Send  a trial  advertisement  with  remit- 
tance at  rate  of  4c  a word.  THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

Fruit  and  poultry  industries  are  so  closely  allied 
that  The  Fruit-Grower  is  a good  medium  for  poultry 
advertisers.  If  you  want  to  buy  stock  or  have  stock 
or  eggs  to  sell,  advertise  in  this  department  at  4 
cents  a word  each  insertion.  Or.  use  regular  poultry 
pages,  at  display  rate.  $7.00  per  inch,  each  insertion. 

Anconas 

Single  Comb  Anconas  exclusively;  large,  vigorous, 
even  mottled;  stock  and  eggs  at  reasonable  prices;  Qual- 
ity considered;  stock  is  strictly  pure  bred  and  up  to 
standard  requirements.  Member  of  International  An- 
cona Club.  John  B.  Firestone.  Spencer.  Ohio.  _ 

Sheppard’s  famous  Anconas.  The  worlds  best. 
First  at  world's  greatest  shows.  Best  egg  record  any 
breed.  Average  256.  Single  or  rose  comb.  Cecil 

Sheppard,  Box  V,  Berea,  Ohio. - 

Bedford’s  Anconas,  both  combs,  greatest  layers  and 
winners  1st  at  Cleveland,  New  York,  St.  Louis,  etc. 
Herbert  M.  Bedford.  Strongsville,  Ohio 


Bantams  and  Ornamentals 


Advertise  your  Bantams  in  the  Classified  columns 
of  The  Fruit-Grower.  Our  subscribers  are  looking 

for  fine  stock  of  every  description. 

Black-tailed  Japanese  Bantams— The  children’s  pets. 
Cleveland  winners  in  1910.  Write  for  prices.  Lggs,  $-. 

Wm.  Foote.  Wellington,  Ohio.  

" Brahmas — Light 

"Who  Breeds  Light  brahmas?— This  line  of  stock 
ought  to  be  popular  with  Fruit-Grower  readers.  Try 
an  ad  in  these  columns  if  you  breed  fine  Brahmas. 
- Light  Brahmas.  The  utility  bantanT  Finest  flock 
in  the  world  to  choose  from.  No  eggs  for  sale.  Cir- 
cular. J.  Hart  Welch.  Box  F,  Pouglaston,  N 1- 

* " Cochins — Buff __ 

Buff  Cochin— Winners  at  leading  shows  for  twelve 
Fine  young  stock  for  sale.  S.  Berger,  Spec- 


erels,  $3.00  to  $5.00.  The  Orpingtons  Home.  Maple  & 

Baker.  Props.,  Chariton.  Iowa. 

Heaton’s  Superlative  Orpingtons.  All  stock  hatched 
from  finest  selected  eggs;  culled  closely;  no  breeder  has 
finer  birds.  Write.  Edwin  A.  Heaton,  Union  Station, 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

Orpingtons,  Black  and  White,  fine  breeding  and  ex- 
hibition stock;  properly  mated;  pairs,  trios  and  pens. 
Walter  C.  Arnold.  LeGrande,  Iowa. 


Orpingtons — Black 


Black  Orpington  Eggs  trom  heavy  laying  strain  with 
an  enviable  show  record.  Utility,  beauty,  great  winter 
layers,  quick  maturing.  George  D.  Black,  Yellow 

Springs,  Ohio. 

Black  Orpingtons'  “ Economy  of  Distribution’  is 
our  “Motto.”  The  Fruit-Grower  guarantees  every 
transaction.  Folder  free.  Dr.  Woodworth,  Box  K, 
Delaware,  Ohio. 


Davis’  Black  Orpingtons  win  where  others  fail.  Lay 
while  others  play.  None  better  for  show  or  utility. 
Write  today.  Samuel  Davis,  Lansing,  Michigan. 


years.  . 

lalist.  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio. 


Games — I ndian 


“Trv  These  Classified  Columns  if  you  breed  stock  of 
this  class.  A single  order  will  pay  for  the  space. 


Houdans 


Houdans  Exclusively — 50  line  bred  exhibition  and 
breeding  cockerels,  good  shapes,  large  crests,  low 
tails,  small  combs,  colors  dark;  prices  reasonable. 
Elm  Park  Place.  Lawrence.  Kan.  W.  L.  Buiiene. 


Famous  Houdans.  5 fine  cockerels,  $3  each.  Eggs 
and  day-old  chicks  in  season  from  St.  Louis,  Memphis 
and  Indianapolis  winners.  Catalogue.  Prospect  Poultry 
Farm.  Box  F,  Orleans.  Indiana. 


"Houdans.  “Excelsior  Strain.”  Eggs  from  best  pen. 
$3.00  per  15.  Others  ask  $10.00  for  no  better.  O.  L. 
Rice.  Longmont,  Colo. 


Langshans 


"Choice  Black  Langshan  stock  for  sale  at  bargain 
prices.  Bred  from  1st  prize  male.,,bir"_  at  TJ?™ourl 
State  Show,  1910. 


H.  M.  Palmer.  Florence.  Kan. 


You  need  our  strain  of  Black  Langshans.  Trap 
nested,  high  scoring,  heavy  winter  layers.  Eggs, 
per  15.  Neville  Poultry  Farm,  Box  209,  Ivewanee,  111 

Leghorns — Brown 

Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  breeding  or  exhibi- 
tion  stock  from  winners  at  New  York.  Indianapolis. 
Illinois  State  Show.  Decatur  and  elsewhere.  lhe 
best  for  the  price,  always.”  Upland  Poultry  Farm. 

Box  M.  Decatur.  Illinois.  

— brown  Leghorns  Exclusively!  50  cockerels  for  sale. 
Prices  right.  Eggs.  $3.00  per  15  Free  circulars  on 
show  record  and  matings.  E.  E.  Carter.  Dept.  F.  G., 

Knoxville.  Tennessee. ‘ 

_ single-Comb  Brown  Leghorns— Champions  of  the 
West;  over  300  prizes  won  in  22  years.  My  circular  Is 
free.  C.  F.  Lang.  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Box  F. 

§ c Brown  Leghorn  cockerels.  Tom  Wood  strain, 
and  baby  chicks  of  Madison  Square  Garden  winners, 

$1.00  each.  Fred  Huecker,  Bunceton,  Mo , 

Leghorns — White 

" single  Comb  White  Leghorns— Am  one  of  largest 
breeders  in  Northwest.  Winners  of  large  majority 
prizes  Minnesota  State  Fair.  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul  shows.  Henry  Hintermister,  Room  P.  553  Wa- 
basha Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  trap-nested  and  tested  layers. 
Chicks  10c  each  and  up,  and  eggs  6c  and  up,  from 
large,  vigorous  and  selected  breeders.  Booking  orders 
now.  Write.  I can  please  you.  H.  L.  Hamilton.  Box 
F,  Huntington.  New  York. 


Orpingtons — S.  C.  Buff 


[00  Single  Comb  Buff  Orpingtons  for  sale.  Have 
proper  type  and  color.  Scored  by  Shellabarger.  Shell- 
abarger  said.  ”As  good  as  I have  seen.”  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Robnett,  Farina,  111.  -- 


S.  C. 

moni,  Iowa 
taken  soon. 


Bult  Orpingtons  bred  by  C.  Brackenbury.  La- 
25  $10.00  cockerels  at  $5.00  each,  if 

Choice  breeders.  Winter  laying  breed. 


S.  C.  Butt  Orpingtons,  young  and  old  stock  of  large, 
fancy  type  at  a very  reasonable  price.  A.  E.  Larson, 
Delaware.  Iowa. 


Orpingtons — White 
Kellerstrass  White  Orpingtons,  from  pullets 
hate  lied  from  eggs  that  cost  $2.00  each.  Our  price, 
$5.00  setting;  2 settings,  $9.00;  three  settings.  $12.00. 
Three  cockerels.  $5  each.  We  guarantee  65  per  cent 
hatch  or  replace  eggs  half  price.  Orders  booked.  Sun- 
flower Poultry  Yards,  Box  W.  Grafton.  Ill 


White  Orpington  Cockerels — Best  strains  in  the 
world.  Wonderful,  useful  for  crossing  on  any  fowl. 
This  variety  is  used  in  the  Philo  system,  by  the  Plulo 
people;  100  for  sale  at  $3  each.  Eggs  they  were 
hatched  from  cost  $1  each.  No  females  for  sale. 
August  D.  Arnold,  Box  222.  Dillsburg.  Pa. 


Choice  Pure  White  Rocks  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Eggs,  $1.50  15;  $6  per  100.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
H.  E.  Butler,  Morrisania  Ranch,  Grand  Valley,  Colo. 


Best  White  Rocks  in  Ohio,  winners  everywhere;  start 
with  bred  to  lay  strain.  Chicks  and  Eggs.  Catalogue. 
S.  M.  Dickinson.  Box  F,  Granville.  Ohio.  


Russell’s  Wbj,te  Rocks — Winners  at  the  leading 
shows.  Heavy  laying  strain.  Stock  for  sale.  A.  L. 
Russell.  Box  114,  Washington.  N.  J. 


White  Rocks — Great  bargains  in  breeding  and  exhi- 
bition cockerels,  $2.00  to  $5.00  each.  Guaranteed  to 
please.  Erwin  Pifer,  Eureka,  111. 


Lucas’  White  Rocks  of  quality.  Beautiful,  profitable. 
Grand  cockerels  for  sale.  Prize  winners,  egg  producers. 
Floyed  Bend  Farms.  Alton,  Iowa.  


White  Plymouth  Rocks — Stay  white  kind.  Young  and 
old  stock  for  sale;  10  years  a breeder.  J.  C.  Bost- 
wick,  Hoyt,  Kan.  Box  G.  


Rhode  Island  Reds 


R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds— Large,  brilliant,  red,  vigorous 
birds.  Great  laying  strain,  hens  and  pullets,  mated  to 
non-related  cockerels  and  cocks.  Eight  pens.  Eggs, 
$1.50,  $2.00  and  $2.50  per  15;  $4.50  per  50;  $8.00  per 
100,  run  of  pens,  all  good  fresh  eggs.  There  will  be  a 
big  demand  this  year  for  our  Reds.  Book  your  order 
at  once  and  reserve  date  desired  from  Jan.  15th  to  May 
1st.  F.  J.  Wright.  St.  Joseph.  Mo.  


Watson’s  celebrated  strain  of  Rose  Comb  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Golden  Princess  laid  291  eggs  in  a year; 
50  hens  averaged  240  in  a year.  Eggs  and  cockerels 
from  this  great  strain  for  sale.  A recipe  "Sure  Death 
to  Lice.”  10c.  Ira  Watson.  Box  C,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


illustrated  catalogue,  testimonials  and  references;  5th 
year.  Valley  City  Hatchery,  Route  1,  Box  F,  Grand 

Rapids.  Midi. 

thicks  ot  quality  from  5000  liens;  15  varieties; 
hatched  in  mammoth  incubators,  capacity  21,000  eggs. 
Si  fe  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free.  Walnut  Hill 

Hatchery,  Macon,  Mo. 

Ducks 

Indian  Runner  Duck  Culture  Book.  Feeding,  raising, 
full  history,  75c.  Eggs  by  setting  or  by  the  1000  for 
hatching.  Poultry  catalogue,  2 stamps.  Box  12.  Levi 
D.  Yoder,  Dublin.  Pa. 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Won  1st  cock.  1st 
cockerel.  1st  and  2d  pullet,  1st  and  2d  pen.  at  Green- 
field and  Jacksonville,  1910.  A number  high  scoring 
birds  for  sale.  Mrs.  J.  A.  French,  “Home  Cherry 
Reds,”  Greenfield,  111. 


Eggs  for  Hatching — Rhode  Island  Reds  (both  combs). 
Prize  winners  everywhere.  Great  layers.  Twenty  grand 
pens  now  mated.  Send  $2.50  for  setting  of  15.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Address  Allendale  Farms,  Quincy, 
Illinois. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  cockerels,  fine  yellow  legged 
fellows;  choice,  single  bird,  $2  00;  other  good  ones. 
$1.50  single;  three  or  more.  $1.00  each.  Select  eggs 
in  season,  any  number  wanted.  Ernest  Haynes,  Prai- 
rie du  Rocher,  111. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Eggs,  $5.00  and  $7.00  per  100. 
Chicks,  $9.00  per  100;  cockerels,  $1.00  each.  Wycoff 
strain.  Circular  free.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  C.  H. 
Zurburg.  R.  1,  Topeka.  Illinois. 


"Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Send  for  circular. 
“World’s  Greatest  Egg  Machines.”  breeding  cockerels, 
$1.50  each,  or  5 for  $5.  Snowflake  Poultry  Farm, 

Route  1.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Winners  at.  leading  shows 
for  27  years.  Choice  stock  for  sale.  Eggs  in  season. 
Write  your  wants.  J.  H.  Kollmeyer,  Quincy  Heights 

Poultry  farm.  Quincy,  111. 

Before  placing  your  order  for  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorn  eggs,  chicks  or  Indian  Runner  duck  eggs, 
send  for  our  catalogue.  Randolph  Poultry  Farm, 

Randolph,  N.  Y 

Rose-Comb  White  Leghorn  cockerels  for  sale,  $1  to 


Kellerstrass  Crystal  White  Orpingtons  exclusively; 
5 high  class  pens  for  egg  trade.  Reasonable  prices. 
Honorable  treatment.  Circular  on  request.  Good  vig- 
orous^— £ 2Hl 

Kellerstrass  Crystal  White  Orpingtons,  “Peggy  Crys- 
tal  King  Strain,”  full  breasted  blocky  type,  fine  May 
hatched;  will  mate  up  pens  from  Twenty  to  Fifty 
dollars.  Harold  Simmons.  Howard  Lake,  Minn. 

Crystal  White  Orpingtons — Kellerstrass  and  J.  W. 
Jones  strains.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Reasonable 
prices.  State  strain  desired.  Mrs.  William  G Brown- 

low.  Randolph.  Missouri. 

For  Sale— S.  C.  White  Orpingtons.  Cook’s  strain. 
Also  Crystal  White  Orpingtons.  Kellerstrass  strain. 
Price  $5  and  up.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Weaver,  Winamac,  Ind 
Crystal  White  Orpington  Cockerels  for  sale  at  $3  and 
$5  each.  Grand  birds.  Hum’.  They  won't  last  long. 
F.  D.  Sutton,  68  St.  Louis  Ave.,  Youngstown.  Ohio. 

Before  placing  your  order  for  S.  C.  White  Orpington 
eggs,  write  me  for  prices.  The  kind  that  win  and  lay. 
Circular.  G.  Nederveld,  Zeeland.  Michigan. 


Pen  headed  by  first  cockerel  Illinois  State  Fair. 
Five  Dollars  per  fifteen.  All  others  One  Fifty  per 
fifteen.  Harry  R.  Crane,  President  Illinois  Branch 
National  Single  Comb  Red  Club.  Grafton.  Ills 


Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  day-old  chicks.  15c 
each.  Eggs  from  selected  pens,  $2.00  per  set.  Incubator 
eggs  from  flock  that  averaged  171  eggs  each  last  year, 
$6.00  hundred.  Agnew,  Cannon  Falls.  Minn. 


Crystal  White  Orpingtons.  Cockerels  at  a bargain. 
$3.00  to  $5.00  will  be  a $25.00  cockerel.  Order  quick. 
George  Armkneeht,  Donnellson,  Iowa. 


Kellerstrass  Crystal  White  Orpingtons,  April  hatched 
cockerels  for  sale.  Eggs  in  season.  Miss  Hirrel  E. 
Hussey,  R.  D.  8..  Princeton.  111.  


White  Orpingtons— Stock  and  eggs  for  sale  all  the 
year.  Circulars  free.  M.  S.  Gooding,  Box  13,  Brock- 
port,  N.  Y. 


Plymouth  Rocks — Barred 


Dingley  Dell  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  A few  extra 
good  young  roosters  for  sale  at  three  dollars  each, 
two  for  five,  you  to  be  satisfied  or  your  money  back. 
All  hatched  from  our  Kansas  State  Show  winners. 
Full  brothers  to  our  first,  second  and  third  pullets 
at  the  Big  Four  State  Fair  at  Ogden,  Utah.  Big 
vigorous  farm-raised,  bred-to-lay  birds  like  the  new 
standard  calls  for.  Geo.  H.  Beuoy,  Cedar  Vale,  Kan. 


Harlan’s  Barred  Rocks,  winners  for  the  last  ten 
yoars  at  the  leading  western  shows.  Choice  cock- 
erels and  pullets;  also  a few  yearling  hens  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  F. 
Harlan,  College  Mound.  Mo. 


Gray’s  l-amous  Reds.  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
The  kind  that  pay  because  they  win  and  lay.  Eggs  and 
stock  for  sale  in  season.  Write  your  wants.  C.  E. 

Gray,  Platteville.  Wis. 

Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  Exclusively.  Eggs, 

select  mating.  $1.50  for  15;  $2.50  for  30.  Utility  flock, 
$5.00  for  100.  Orders  booked  now.  A.  D.  Krebill, 
Donnellsen,  Iowa. 

Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  exclusively.  High 

class  stock.  Scored  and  unscored  cockerels  for  sale. 
Fggs  in  season.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  E.  B.  Sinn. 
Brighton.  Iowa. 


Ducks — My  handsome  Runners,  yarded  or  ranging. 
Out-lay  any  hens.  More  easily  handled.  Eye-opener 
circular  free.  Newell’s  Clover-Mead  Farm,  Girard,  111. 

Mammoth  Pekin  Drakes,  $1.25  and  $1.50  each.  Bred 
from  winners.  Write  me  before  buying.  Circular. 

Jos.  H.  Kitchen.  Eldorado,  Wisconsin. 

Indian  Runner  Drakes — Large,  vigorous,  for  breeders. 
Rufus  Red  Belgian  hares.  Catalogue  2 stamps.  Levi 

D.  Yoder.  Box  12,  Dublin,  Pa. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks — Fawn  and  white.  Great  lay- 
ers. Drakes  $1  each.  Eggs  $5  per  100.  A.  M.  Whit- 

ford,  Farina,  111.  Route  3. - 

Indian  Runner  Ducks,  150  breeders,  mine  lay  all 
winter.  Eggs,  $1  per  15;  $5  per  100.  Bernard  Reed, 
McConnelsville.  Ohio. 

Geese 

du  varieties  Geese,  ducks,  chickens.  Catalogue  free. 
Minkel  & Co.,  Mapleton,  Minn. 


Large  Toulouse  and  Embden  geese;  Indian  Runner 
ducks.  Stock  and  eggs.  Bronze  turkeys,  vigorous 
quality;  circular.  Bert  McConnell.  Ligonier,  Ind. 


Une  Thousand  Pigeons — 3o  varieties.  Price  list  free. 
Catalogue  with  35  illustrations,  10c.  John  Schroer, 

1308^  Benton,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

I offer  guaranteed  mated  Homers  in  any  quantity,  $1 
pair,  and  challenge  squab  companies  or  dealers  to  pro- 
duce better  stock  at  twice  my  price.  Beautiful  White 
Homers,  $1.50  pair.  Get  my  prices  on  Runts,  Carneaux 
and  Maltese  hens,  and  save  dollars.  Charles  W.  Gil- 
bert, 1563  E.  Montgomery  Avenue.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pigeons — “Maltese  Hen” 

Maltese  hen,  Carneaux  and  Pigmy  Pouters.  Best 
stock,  reasonable;  buy  the  best,  quality  means  success. 
Lafreniere,  Vineland.  N.  J. 

Turkeys 

White  Holland  Turkeys — First  and  2d  pullets,  In- 
dianapolis, Feb.,  1910;  mated  to  tom  scoring  98. 
Toms,  $6,  $8;  pullets,  $6.  Other  choice  matings, 
either  sex,  $5  each.  Mrs.  Geo.  Shepard,  Goodland, 

Indiana. 

For  Sale — Mammoth  White  Holland  Turkeys,  young' 
and  old.  First  prize  winners  Jacksonville  and  Pitts- 
field. 111.,  Dec.  7-10.  1910;  Dec.  19-23,  1910.  Thos. 
M.  Stubblefield.  Route  No.  6,  Jacksonville.  Illinois. 


Thoroughbred  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island 
Red  cockerels  and  pullets  bred  from  best  trap-nested 
hens  and  first  premium  males.  D.  J.  Bliss,  Car- 
thage, Mo 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Bred  for  fancy  points  and 
heavy  laying  qualities.  No  better  anywhere.  I can 
please  you.  Write  for  price.  C.  P.  Gundlach,  Lincoln, 
Illinois. 


Single-Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Cockerels  $1  each 
and  upwards.  Good  size  and  color.  Mrs.  W.  F.  Weeks, 
Rt.  1,  Fullerton.  Neb. 


High  Grade  Rose  Ccmb  Rhode  Island  chickens, 
Whites  and  Reds.  Eggs  in  season.  Poland  China  hogs 
for  sale  W.  A.  Elam.  Mulberry  Grove,  111. 


Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big  lusty  dark  red  birds,  big- 
gest winners  in  the  East.  Cockerels  for  sale.  Eggs  for 
hatching.  Edwin  O.  Comforth,  Slatersville,  R.  I. 


Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reas,  winter  layers.  Eggs 
for  hatching  ready  now.  Write  for  prices.  G.  W. 
Gibbens.  Hadley,  111. 


The  Farmer’s  Fowl,  Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers.  Eggs  $1.00  per  15;  catalogue  H free.  Thos. 
Wilder.  Richland.  N.  Y. 


Farm  Raised  R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  cockerels, 
$5.00;  satisfaction  or  money  back.  Chas.  Manwarren, 
Fairview,  111. 


Pure  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks— Blue  Victor  strain; 
second  to  none;  stock  all  sold.  Eggs  in  April,  May  and 
June  at  $3.00  per  15;  carefully  packed  and  shipped  to 
any  address.  J.  M.  Holaday,  Webster  City,  Iowa. 

Kleinschmidt’s  Blue  Barred  Rocks.  A wonderful 
laying  strain.  Pullets  lay  at  six  months.  Try  a 
cockerel  or  a setting  of  eggs.  DeSoto  Poultry  Farm, 
DeSoto.  Mo. 


$1.25.  Write  me  before  buying 
Kitchen,  Eldorado.  Wisconsin. 


Circular.  Jos.  H. 


Minorcas — Black 


Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas— “Davids”  and  Nor- 
thup's  strain  direct.  Also  Indian  Runner  Ducks. 
Birds  have  won  in  all  the  largest  shows  in  the  coun- 
try. List  free.  Davids  Bros.,  Oswego,  Kan 
— Rose  CornTTHTack  Minorcas.  They  lay  large,  white 
eggs  and  keep  the  basket  full.  Our  stock  trap  nest 
bred  for  egg  production.  Catalogue  mailed  free.  G. 
A.  Clark.  Seymour,  Indiana.  


“Ringletts”  Barred  Rocks,  better  than  ever,  and  none 
better;  300  young  stock  for  sale;  eggs.  Cockerel  and 
pullet  matings.  W.  F.  Wright,  Sr.,  Box  634,  Spirit 

Lake  Iowa. 

Ringlet  Barred  Rock  Eggs  from  pen  scoring  92  to  94 
points.  $2.00  per  setting.  Baby  chicks.  25  cents  each. 
Forrestdale  Poultry  Farm.  Route  2.  Forrest,  Illinois. 

Twelve  Choice  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  hens  and 
cock,  all  1909  hatch;  28  years’  experience;  many  prizes 
won;  $25.00  buys  them.  M.  L.  Edson.  Jacksonville.  111. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks!  I have  500  thoroughbred 
early  hatched  cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale.  Write 

for  prices.  H.  Allen.  LeMars.  Iowa. 

I won  first  Barred  Rock  cockerel  at  Nov..  1910,  Car- 
thage  show.  Have  others  that  will  be  his  equal.  Eggs 

$3.00.  Thos.  Carlin.  Pierce  City.  Mo. 

Pure  bred  Barred  Rocks,  White  Orpingtons.  Get 
my  free  book  and  low  prices  on  cockerels  and  eggs  for 

hatching.  W D.  Gay.  Essex.  Iowa. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks— Fine  stock  for  sale.  Sat7 
isfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  D.  P. 
Springer.  Box  G.  Minier,  Illinois. 


Wyandottes — Buff 


“Quality”  Buff  Wyandottes.  Stock  and  eggs  from 
prize  winners  at  Chicago,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Illinois  state 
shows.  The  best  at  living  prices.  Circulars.  H.  E. 
Bates.  Galesburg.  111. 


Wyandottes — Columbian 


Donald’s  Columbian  Wyandottes  won  at  Brockville, 
Canada,  Rochester.  N.  Y.  and  other  shows.  Extra  fine 
matings  Eggs,  $2.00  and  $3.00  per  15.  Circulars. 
M.  N.  Donald.  Box  C 134,  Morristown.  New  York. 


Columbian  Wyandotte  cockerels  for  sale. 
Felthouse,  Elkhart,  Ind.  


Aaron  J. 


Wyandottes — Partridge 


Partridge  Wyandottes,  winners  at  leading  shows ; 
fine  lot  of  stock  for  sale.  C.  F.  Avey,  Box  G 
Columbia  City,  Ind.  


Wyandottes — Silver 


Greatest  bargains  of  the  season  at  the  Ohio  Poultry 
Farm,  of  high  class  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas.  Farm 
raised  stock  from  trap-nested  hens.  R.  S.  Oetzel, 
New  Richmond,  Ohio. 


Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas— I have  only  1 pen:  my 
customers  get  the  same  as  I have  myself.  Eggs.  $3.00 
per  15;  $5  00  for  30.  G.  H.  Torrey.  2611  West  15th 
St..  Chicago.  111. 

R.  C.  Black  Minorcas'  2d  pullet  Chicago  1910;  1st 
and  2d  pullets.  1st  cockerel.  Lake  Geneva  1910.  Cock- 
erels $4  to  $15;  trios;  eggs.  $3,  15.  F.  J.  Perrin.  Wal- 
worth. Wis. 

Won  Chicago.  1910  Show,  fourth  hen.  two  entered. 
Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas.  Stock  scores  95  or  better. 
Eggs.  $5.00  setting.  Linn  & Son.  Austin  Station. 
Chicago.  111. 


Minorcas.  S.  C.  Black — Winners  of  116  premiums, 
including  Ohio  State  Championship  last  season.  Stock 
for  sale.  Eggs  in  season.  C.  W Helman.  Waverlv.  O. 

Single-Comb  Black  Minorcas.  Winners  Missouri 
state.  1910;  2nd  cockerel,  2nd  pullets;  choice  stock  for 
sale;  eggs  in  season.  Penbo  & Sons.  Orleans.  Indiana. 

R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Black  Minorca  cockerels  of  quality.' 
Northup  strain.  John  IT.  Paynter.  Box  G.  Hume.  N.  Y. 


If  it  is  proper  shaped,  sized  and  colored  Barred 
Rocks,  you  need,  write,  describing  wants,  Buechly, 

Route  8,  Greenville.  Ohio. 

Barred  Rocks— 100  cockerels,  hens  and  pullets,  $2.00 
to  $5.00  each.  Stock  scored.  A.  M.  Whitford,  Far- 

Ina,  111..  Route  No.  3. 

Barred  Rock  Cockerels— Divinia  strain.  Excellent 
breeders.  H.  B.  Hord,  Weston.  Mo.  


Free — Every  interested  person  should  send  for  copy 
The  Silver  Wyandotte  Journal.  Silvers  are  the  busi- 
ness birds.  Waldo  H.  Dunn.  Secretary-Treasurer  Sil 
ver  Wyandotte  Club.  Wooster.  Ohio. 


Orr’s  Silver  Wyandottes  possess  a record  for  superi- 
ority unequalled  in  everything  most  desired  in  poultry 
production.  The  greatest  commercial  bird.  A trial  is 
convincing.  John  S.  Orr.  Augusta.  Ky. 


Silver  Wyandottes — Breeding  and  exhibition  birds 
for  sale,  bred  from  the  noted  Boston  and  New  York 
winners.  J.  M.  Holt,  Marshalltown.  Iowa. 


Wyandottes — White 


White  Holland  Turkeys  by  36th  tom.  Indian  Runner 
Ducks,  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  200  egg  strains. 
Both  stock  and  eggs.  Circular.  Free  correspondence  a 
pleasure.  Fred  H.  Moore,  Rochester,  Ind. 


M.  B.  Turkeys.  Eggs,  $2.00  for  9.  Toulouse  Geese, 
Eggs  30c  each.  Agnew,  Cannon  Falls,  Minn. 


Miscellaneous  Poultry 


Ten  Cents  Each — Eggs  from  high-scoring  Black  Or- 
pingtons, S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes;  five  varieties  of  bantams. 
Have  you  read  “Fifteen  Years  with  Poultry?'  If  not, 
why  not.  It’s  free.  Conniscliffe  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A, 
Tenafly,  N.  J. 


S C.  White  Leghorn  cockerels,  Wyckoff  strain;  S. 
C.  R.  I.  Red  cockerels,  DeGraff  strain;  Crystal  White 
Orpingtons,  Kellerstrass  strain.  Eggs  for  hatching. 
Also  baby  chicks.  H.  B.  Eastman,  R.  No.  4,  Horse- 
heads,*  N Y. 


Burhans’  pure  bred,  prize  winning  fowls.  All  best 
breeds.  Stamp  gets  annual  poultry  book.  Poultry 
housing,  remedies,  feeding,  breeding.  Handsomely 

illustrated.  I offer  2,000  head  fine  birds.  Amos 
Burhans.  Box  F G,  Waterville,  Minn. 


Forty  Varieties  of  Standard  bred  chickens,  ducks, 
geese  and  turkeys.  Northern  raised,  hardy  and  fine 
in  plumage.  Lowest  prices  on . stock,  eggs  and  incu- 
bators. Large  illustrated  catalogue  mailed  for  4c. 
H.  W.  Converse,  Box  12,  Fulda,  Minn. 


For  Sale — M.  B.  Turkeys,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
from  Kansas  City  winners.  Eggs  in  season.  Also 
from  fancy  S.  C.  Black  Orpingtons.  Advance  egg 
orders  come  cheapest.  Jas.  Gladish,  Pres.  Leahy  Mfg. 
Co.,  Higgins vi lie.  Mo.  


Utility  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  cockerels,  hens  and  pul- 
lets for  sale.  S.  C.  R.  Red  cockerels.  Crystal  White 
Orpington  cockerels.  Pure  bred.  Write  your  wants. 
Price  reasonable.  H.  M.  Boewe,  Parkersburg.  111. 


Plymouth  Rocks — Buff 


Buff  Rocks.  Cup  winners.  Nice  trio,  $5.00;  your 
money  back  if  not  pleased,  and  we  pay  return  express. 
Eggs.  100.  $5.00;  50.  $3.00;  30,  $2.00;  15.  $1.25.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Circulars  and  show  records  free. 
E.  A.  Meyers.  Route  9.  Mt.  Sterling.  111. 


Buff  Plymouth  Rocks— Best  winter  layers,  six  months 
old  pullets  now  laying.  Stock  for  sale;  winners  wher- 
ever shown.  Eggs  and  baby  chicks  in  season.  Write 
me.  D.  L.  Dungan.  R.  1.  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


Minorca? — White 


H urlbert’s  White  Minorcas.  Great  egg  producing 
strain;  white  birds,  white  eggs.  Produce  large,  hardy 
birds.  Won  more  prizes  than  all  competitors.  J.  J. 
Hurlbert.  Rural  1.  Morrison.  Iil. 


Orpingtons 


The  Orpingtons  Home — Breeders  of  prize  winning 
Orpingtons.  S.  C.  White.  Black  and  Buff.  Eggs  from 
first  pen.  $5.00  for  13;  second.  $3.00.  Orders  booked 
now;  satisfaction  guaranteed, 


Salyards’  Celebrated  Buff  Rocks.  Best  all-purpose 
fowl.  Heavy  winter  layers.  Winners  St.  Louis.  Kansas 
City.  Des  Moines,  etc.  Stock  and  eggs.  Catalogue. 

R S.  Salyards.  Box  F.  Lnmoni,  Iowa. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks”  I have  a few  fine  utility 
cockerels  for  sale.  Price  Two  to  Five  Dollars  each. 

Jas.  N.  Challncomb,  R.  R.  No.  25.  Medora,  111. 

Plymouth  Rocks — White 

White  Rocks  exclusively  (Fishel’s).  Cockerels.  $2  to 
$3.  Eggs  from  excellent  laying  stock.  $2.50  per  30. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  W.  H.  Dougherty,  Route  2, 

Sellersbnrg.  Ind. 

Fisliel  White  Rocks.  Cocks,  cockerels.  $2.00  to  $5.00. 
Hens  and  pullets,  $1.50  up.  Egg9.  $2.00  for  15;  $7.00 
per  100.  Write  Holland  Turkeys  for  sale.  Mrs.  J.  A. 

Goll.  Dalton.  Mo. 

White  Rocks  (Greystone  strain),  fine  cockerels  from 

pens  scoring  95  and  better.  $2.50  each.  Good  Rose 

White  Orpington  cock-  I Comb  Red  cockerels.  $2.50.  T.  Heffron,  Rockford,  111. 


White  Wyandottes  that  please.  Choice  cockerels. 
$3.00  to  $5.00.  Range  eggs.  $1.50  per  15.  $6.00  per 
100.  From  special  matings,  $2.50  per  15.  H.  L.  Logue, 

Box  L,  Neponset.  111. 

Meadowstream  White  Wyandottes,  bred  to  “stand - 
ard”  elegance.  Bred  to  lay  at  six  months  of  age. 
Eggs,  $2.50  per  sitting.  Meadowstream,  205  Trust  bid., 
Rockford,  111. 


White  and  Buff  Wyandottes— Broad,  .deep,  blocky 
cockerels  and  eggs  from  Chicago  and  Illinois  state 
winners;  heavy  winter  layers.  Todd  & Sons,  Route  2-f, 
Peoria.  111.  


White  Wyandottes.  Standard  bred,  heavy  layers.  18Vfe 
eggs  per  hen  per  month  last  winter.  Eggs  for  sale. 
Stock  all  sold.  W.  R.  Stryker.  Washington.  Iowa. 


White  Wyandottes  — Large,  vigorous,  snow  white 
cockerels.  $3  to  $5  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
M.  G.  Wells  & Son.  Sellersbnrg.  Ind. 


High  grade  stay-white  Wyandottes.  bred  to  win  and 
lay.  Fine  cockerels.  $3.  $4  and  $5.  Schmied  Bros., 

R,  2.  Mt.  Healthy.  Ohio. | 

White  Wyandottes— Nothing  but  high-class  stock.  Tell 
us  what  you  want.  Ownland  Farm.  South  Hammond, 
New  York. __-————======== 

Chicks 

Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs  for  hatching  from  Single  and 
Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Single  Comb  Buff  and 
White  Orpingtons.  Enclose  10c  for  descriptive  catalog 
of  our  modern  plant  and  plans  of  Monitor  fresh  air 
colony  house.  Address  Midlothian  Poultry  Farm,  John 
G.  Poormnn.  Mgr.,  Box  F,  Tinley  Park.  Illinois. 

Baby  Chix  from  farm  raised  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorns  exclusively.  Choice  20  cents  each.  Order 
now.  J.  L.  Dner,  148  So.  Lincoln  Ave..  Denver.  Colo. 

baDy  cnicks  ot  quality,  Wlnie  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks.  Reds.  Buff  Orpingtons.  Best  laying 


60  page  catalogue  and  show  record  free.  All  vari- 
eties, poultry,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  guineas  and 
hares.  Stock  and  eggs  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.  H.  A.  Louder,  Box  10.  Sellersville,  Pa. 

Buckeyes — Have  you  heard  about  them — the  prettiest 
red  bird  in  existence?  Big  winter  layers;  eggs  $2  per 
15,  from  mated  pens;  winners  Missouri  state  shew. 

Highland  Poultry  Farm,  Box  F,  Nevada.  Mo. 

Shady  Lawn  Poultry  Farm  — Rocks.  Wyandottes, 
Leghorns,  Hamburgs.  Polish,  Orpingtons.  Minorcas. 
turkeys,  guineas,  ducks,  geese.  Catalogue  show  record 

free.  B.  F.  Kahler,  Hughesville.  Pa. 

Eggs  $1  per  15,  $2  per  40,  from  thorough-bred  Brah- 
mas.  Rocks.  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Leghorns 
Silver  Hamburgs,  15  varieties.  Catalogue.  S.  K. 

Mohr.  D A.  Coopersburg,  Pa. 

Mediterraneans — R.  (L  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns 
Black  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Spanish.  Send  for  pay  show 
record.  Eggs  in  season.  H.  E.  Rogers,  Mississippi 

street.  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Write  Red  Rose  Poultry  Farm,  Bridgewater,  Iowa, 
and  list  your  orders  for  eggs  and  day-old  chicks.  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  both  combs.  Rose  Comb  White  Wyan- 

dottes,  Buff  Rocks. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Orpingtons.  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Layers,  weighers,  payers.  Stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  Write  your  wants.  A.  G.  Davison,  Box 

9.  Downing,  Mo. a 

Jas.  W.  Anders.  A special  breeder  of  Barred  Ply- 
moutli  Rocks  and  Black  Langshans.  Stock  for  sale 
and  eggs  in  season.  Lock  Box  154,  Liberal,  Kansas. 

40  varieties  Geese,  Ducks,  Turkeys,  Chickens.  Pea- 
fowls. Pheasants,  Guineas,  Pigeons  and  Rat  Dogs. 
Catalogue  free.  F.  J.  Damann,  Farmington.  Minn. 

Choice  Barred  Rock.  Buff  Orpington.  Rhode  Island 
Red.  yearling  hens  and  cockerels.  Also  pheasants. 
Prices  reasonable.  Julia  E.  Wise,  New  Market.  Iowa. 

Dark  Cornish.  Elack  and  White  Orpingtons.  S.  C. 
Buff  Leghorns,  Indian  Runner  Ducks.  Stock  and  eggs 
for  sale.  S.  B.  Hartshorn  & Son,  Lnmoni.  Iowa. 

Sand  Hill  Poultry  Farm.  Can  furnish  you  eggs  from 
Cook’s  Buff  Orpingtons  and  DeOraft  R.  I.  Reds,  blue 
ribbon  winners.  E.  M.  Wells.  Brownstown.  Md. 

unicKs.  We  ship  thousands.  Ten  varieties  incliul- 
ing  Reds  and  Orpingtons.  Booklet  and  testimonials 
free.  Freeport  Hatchery.  Box  18.  Freeport.  Mich. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  and  Rose  Comb  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Also  eggs,  $1.50  for  15,  from  my  choicest 

pens.  Sidney  Hudson.  Newton  Falls.  Ohio. ( 

Lembke’s  Rose  Comb  Reds  and  O.  I.  C.  Chester 
White  Hogs,  boars  and  gilts  for  sale.  Best  in  the 
West..  Lemhke  & Lembke.  Griswold.  Iowa.  __ 

Stock  and  Eggs — White.  Brown  Leghorns.  Anconas. 
Black  Minorcas,  Barred  Rocks  Standard  bred.  Write 

La ke  View  Farm.  Watkins.  New  York. — 

Extremely  low  prices  on  all  lending  varieties  of 
fancy  poultry;  large  orders  a specialty;  get  your  order 
in  early;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  M.  S.  Sincox.  War- 
ren. Illinois.  


Annual  Clearance  Sale.  Fine,  vigorous,  pure 


bred 


strains,  thoroughbred  stock.  Trices 


3 reasonable;  large  ' Single  Comb  Minnie  Island  Med  and  Huff  Qrplngloo 
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cockerels.  Best  laying  strains.  A fine  lot,  worth 

double  the  price.  $1.50  to  $5.00.  Mrs.  ,7.  I*.  Meyers, 
rallsade.  Nebraska.  Member  of  National  Buff  Orplng- 

ton  Club. . 

400  Rose-Comb  White  Leghorns  and  Golden  Sebright 
bantams  for  sale.  Parents  of  both  breeds  scoring  93ft 

to  05 ft.  J.  L.  Moore.  Rolfc,  Iowa. 

Light  Brahmas,  butt  cochins,  Black  Langshans.  In- 
dianapolis winners.  Write  for  prices  of  stock.  J.  E. 

Coen.  Box  00,  Wingate,  Ind. 

Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs.  The  big  layers.  Write 
me  for  prices  on  eggs.  A few  nice  cockerels  for  sale. 

S.  H.  Petrie,  Lowell.  Ind. 

Prize- Winning  Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  Langshans^ 
Stock  for  sale.  Eggs  in  season.  John  Cole,  M.  D., 

Wllliamsfield,  111. 

S.  C.  Butt  Orpingtons,  S.  (’.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  The 
state  show  winners.  Stock  for  sale.  IX  A.  Stoner 

Wichita,  Kan. 

~ Poultry  Supplies 

Van  Wie’s  Climax  Scratching  Pood.  $1.05  per  100 
lbs.,  in  500  lb.  lots,  F.  O.  B.  Schenectady.  Consists 
of  wheat,  cracked  corn,  kaffir  corn,  oats,  barley, 
buckwheat,  peas,  etc.  Agents  wanted.  Van  Wie 

Poultry  Supply  House,  Schenectady.  N.  Y, 

Green’s  Ideal  Poultry  Account  Book.  Simple,  easily 
understood,  comprehensive;  always  shows  profits  or 
losses.  Sample  pages  and  price  on  application.  Hor- 
ton IXGi^em^ 

' Golden  Rule  Incubator  Co.,  Middletown,  Ind.,  will 
give  away  six  incubators  February  15,  to  persons  send- 
ing for  catalogue.  Post  card  is  all  it  costs  you. 

Fumes  kill  every  louse  and  mite.  Receipt  for 
stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  Lewis  J.  Ward. 
Route  9,  Decatur,  111. 

FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 
For  Sale — In  the  Rogue  River  Valley:  Owing  to  tlie 

amputation  of  my  foot,  I will  sell  at  a bargain  my 
eight-acre  fruit  ranch,  5 miles  from  Medford,  Ore., 
and  one-fourth  mile  from  the  station  of  Phoenix,  Ore., 
on  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  Consists  of  6-room 
house,  newly  painted,  porcelain  enameled  sink  and 
running  water  in  kitchen;  2-story  tank  house,  tank  9x9; 
barn  with  stalls  for  two  horses  and  two  cows;  tool 
house,  blacksmith  shop,  woodshed  and  henhouse.  Or- 
chard consists  of  120  20-year-old  trees,  balance  from 
1 to  6 years  old,  about  one-third  acre  of  grapes,  and  a 
few  prune,  almond  and  cherry  trees.  Two  fine  wells, 
and  small  creek  running  through  the  place.  Cultivator, 
spraying  outfit,  gasoline  engine,  pruning  shears,  lad- 
ders, hoes,  rakes,  shovels,  etc.  Place  netted  25  per 
cent  on  price  asked  this  year.  Address,  if  interested, 
P.  O.  Box  293,  Medford,  Oregon. 

If  you  want  a part  of  one  of  the  very  choicest 
tracts  of  fruit  land  on  earth,  where  conditions  are 
Ideal  for  glowing  fruits  and  for  a home,  then  send 
for  copy  of  a beautiful  booklet  describing  Morrisania 
Ranch,  Grand  Valley,  Colo.  This  is  not  cheap  land 
— it  sells  for  $300  per  acre,  including  perpetual  water 
right,  but  it  is  worth  the  money.  It  may  be  that 
some  member  of  your  family  needs  the  benefit  of 
Colorado’s  climate  for  some  form  of  lung  trouble. 
Get  a tract  of  this  land  and  establish  your  home 
there  before  it  is  too  late.  The  ranch  contains  880 
acres,  and  only  part  of  it  is  for  sale,  for  we  will  de- 
velop the  remainder  for  our  own  use.  Shall  we  send 
you  the  booklet  which  describes  the  place?  Write  me 
if  interested.  James  M.  Irvine,  Editor  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

OREGON 

Fortunes  are  being  made  in  Oregon  fruit  land.  Five 
and  ten  acre  tracts  set  to  trees  and  developed  by  ex- 
pert horticulturists  for  three  to  five  years  for  non- 
residents. Improved  ranches  and  orchards  in  the 
famous  fruit  valleys.  This  is  the  most  profitable  state 
in  the  Union  for  chicken  raising,  as  eggs  sell  the  year 
round  at  thirty-five  to  sixty  cents  per  dozen.  Tell  us 
your  wants.  Illinois  Realty  Company,  626-8  Corbett 

bldg.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

For  Sale,  Fruit  Land — 160  acres,  good  elevation,  two 
miles  to  Hiwassee,  on  rural  delivery  route,  all  wire 
fence;  old  house  and  barn;  large  spring  of  pure  run- 
ning water;  60  acres  in  cultivation,  balance  pasture  and 
wood  land.  No  better  fruit  land  in  the  county;  other 
lands  near  this  in  producing  orchards  selling  at  $100 
to  $200  an  acre.  To  close  up  an  estate  this  property  is 
offered  at  $1,600.  A genuine  bargain.  Don’t  miss  it. 

Address  S.  C.  Robinson,  Hiwassee,  Ark. 

Go  to  Southwestern  Washington,  where  land  is  cheap, 
where  ten  acres  make  a farm;  no  irrigation  needed;  no 
blizzards,  cyclones  nor  drouths.  On  the  Pacific  slope 
our  climate  is  unsurpassed;  plenty  of  good  hunting  and 
fishing;  cheap  fuel,  coal  and  wood;  dairying,  poultry 
raising,  fruit  growing  and  gardening  pay.  For  views 
and  information  gathered  through  South  western  Wash- 
ington Development  Association,  address  Portland  Com- 

mercial  Club,  Portland.  Oregon. 

Eastern  people  cannot  realize  fertility  of  soil  around 
Wendell,  Idaho;  eighty  thousand  acres  lava  ash  soil 
available  for  irrigation.  Gigantic  Snake  river,  tribu- 
tary lakes,  reservoirs  and  dams,  one  of  latter  nineteen 
hundred  feet  long,  furnish  unlimited  water.  Gigantic 
system  complete.  Small  grains,  alfalfa,  fruits,  potato 
records  have  been  broken  here.  Great  opportunities. 
For  information,  write  S.  M.  Smith,  Wendell,  Idaho. 


An  orange  grove  at  Algoa  orchards;  a Christmas  gift 
de  luxe;  above  par  for  investment;  ideal  for  a home. 
Profits  $500  to  $1000  yearly  per  acre.  Small  monthly 
payments  do  it.  Write  for  booklet.  Gulf  Coast  Devel- 
opment Co.,  Dept.  A.,  Algoa,  Texas. 


For  Sale — 55  acre  fruit  farm,  4 miles  of  Atchison, 
Kan.  Abundance  of  all  kinds  of  berries  and  all  kinds 
of  tree  fruit.  Fine  vineyard;  balance  com  and  clover 
ground,  well,  cistern  and  running  water.  Fine  new 
improvements.  I am  forced  to  sell  on  account  of 
health,  and  will  sacrifice  for  a quick  sale.  Jacob 

Auslinger,  R.  5,  Atchison.  Kan. 

For  Sale— 400  acre  farm,  4 miles  from  R.  R.,  100 
acres  in  apple  orchard,  50  per  cent  of  farm  in  culti- 
vation, balance  timber,  four  sets  of  improvements.  A 
snap  at  $20  per  acre.  Improved  40  acre  farm,  8 acres 
in  orchard,  7 acres  in  timber.  Price,  $1750.  Write 
for  list.  L.  G.  Fredricks,  Springdale,  Washington 

Co.,  Arkansas. 

Forty  acres  fruit  ranch  fronting  on  Columbia  River^ 
four  miles  from  Pasco,  a wholesale  and  distributing 
center,  twelve  acres  fruit  trees,  grapes,  etc.,  commenc- 
ing to  bear.  Embraced  in  natural  townsite,  one  of 
best  locations  in  Northwest.  Greatest  outcome  in 
shortest  time.  Other  snaps.  Address  J.  C.  Helm, 

Pasco,  Wash. 

Virginia — $200  buys  a five  acre  apple  orchard  tract 
in  the  famous  Waynesboro  section,  near  city;  25  west- 
ern growers  have  located  on  these  tracts  since  Sep- 
tember, 1910.  Write  for  the  reason  and  handsome 
illustrated  booklet  telling  the  facts.  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley  Apple  Lands  Co.,  Waynesboro.  Virginia. 

Apples,  apples,  better  and  safer  than  gold  mines. 
Own  an  orchard  in  Pajaro  Valley,  Cal.,  the  world's 
greatest  apple  district.  No  irrigation,  no  freezing,  no 
burning;  orchards  netting  15  to  30  per  cent,  $2,000  to 
$30,000.  For  booklet  and  list  of  bargains  write  E. 
Steinhauser,  Watsonville,  Cal. 


poach  trees,  bearing,  shippers.  Big  money  maker. 
$8,000;  $2,000  cash,  balance  to  suit.  Write  quick. 

W.  C.  Gowor,  Owner,  Durant,  Okla. 

Oregon  Information — For  authontic  detailed  inf  or 
motion  concerning  fruit  growing,  dairying,  general 
farming,  manufacturing  and  business  opportunities  in 
any  part  of  Oregon,  address  Portland  Commercial 
Club,  Room  609,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Washington  Fruit  and  Wheat  Farms.  1(H)  acres,  lin 
proved,  1ft  miles  out,  $85.00,  1 acres,  improved,  fine 

fruit  and  poultry  tract,  $1,600.00.  320  acres,  all  In 

cultivation,  good  Improvements,  2 miles  to  town,  $80.00. 
J.  C.  Rath,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Alvin,  Texas,  the  commercial  center  of  the  success  - 
fill  orange,  fig,  strawberry  and  truck  district  of  the 
Texas  gulf  coast;  soil  rich,  climate  delightful  and 
location  unexcelled.  Correspondence  solicited.  E.  C. 

& J.  F.  Webster.  

Pennsylvania’s  best  fruit  land  90  farms,  $5  up7 
town  properties;  ideal  country  homes  cheap.  No 
scheme,  for  sale  by  original  owners;  railroad  boom. 
Write  for  booklet.  Frank  Mason.  McConnellsburg,  Pa. 

For  Sale— ^0  or  80  acres  in  Northwest  Arkansas  fruit 
section,  35  acres  apples,  good  smooth  land,  well  located, 
6 room  house,  Lowell  lft  miles.  Price  $100.00  per 
acre:  good  terms.  A.  E.  Richards,  Mesa,  Arizona. 

Cuba — Most  productive  soil.  Delightful  and  hcalth- 
ful  climate.  Ample  rainfall.  Cheapest  transportation 
facilities  to  Jhe  world's  greatest  markets.  Particulars 
free.  Sanderson.  184  Palace  Building,  Minneapolis. 

For  Sale  or  Exchange — Orange  grovds  in  Isle  of 
Pines.  Beautiful  winter  home  in  ideal  climate.  Island 
south  of  Cuba,  owned  by  Americans.  William  Snod- 
grass, Aneva  Gerona,  Isle  of  Pines,  Cuba. 

Virginia — In  famous  Piedmont  apple  region  80  acre 
farm,  ideal  apple  land;  large  8- room  house,  tenant 
house,  barn,  etc. ; small  orchard ; ft  mile  from  village. 

Bargain.  J.  A.  Fraser.  Lovingston,  Va. 

Fruit  Land  For  Sale — 270  acres  in  Washington  Co., 
Arkansas;  90  acres  cleared;  180  acres  In  timber.  Two 
springs.  Two  small  houses.  Price,  $4,000.  J.  H. 

Norton,  Riverside.  Calif. 

For  a home  in  West  Florida,  5 acres  or  500,  with  or 
without  fruits;  cash,  monthly  payments,  or  pay  in 
crops  you  grow  on  it,  write  W.  S.  Reeve,  Pensacola, 

Fla. 

Two  fruit  farms  for  sale.  Strawberry  plants,  $1.75 
per  1,000.  Pomona  Red  Currants,  $1.50  per  100. 
Dahlia  Bulbs,  25  for  $1.00.  Alva  Cathcart,  Bristol,  Ind. 

Texas  is  selling  good  lands  $5.00  per  acre  up;  l-40tn 
cash,  balance  40  years.  Some  don’t  require  residence. 
Write  J.  J.  gnyder.  Dept.  5.  Austin.  Texas. 

For  Sale — Three  acre  poultry  ranch,  fruit,  hot-house. 
White  Leghorns,  horse,  cow,  wagons,  garden  imple- 
ments^^  

220  acres,  near  the  Gulf;  buildings,  1,300  orange, 
fig  and  pecan  trees.  Write  for  description.  J.  S. 
Gaylord.  Barnwell.  Alabama. 


NURSERY  STOCK,  BERRY  PLANTS,  ETC. 

Nurserymen  and  dealers  Tn  small  fruit  plants  will 
find  The  Fruit-Grower’s  classified  department  a cheap 
and  effective  medium  of  advertising.  This  is  really 
an  important  “news”  page  of  every  issue,  and  an 
advertisement  in  this  department  brings  good  returns. 
Rate  is  only  4 cents  per  word  each  insertion.  Try  an 
ad  next  month. 

Shipper’s  Pride  Red  Raspberries — Plants  for  sale. 
Spring  delivery.  The  variety  of  raspberries  that  pay; 
hardy,  very  prolific,  vigorous  grower,  immense  cropper; 
fruit  bright  red  and  large,  exquisite  flavor,  ideal  ship- 
per; 25  plants,  postpaid,  60c;  express,  100,  $1.50;  500, 
$5;  1,000,  $8.50,  f.  o.  b.  Book  your  orders  now  for 
fall  shipment.  A.  W.  Richardson.  Howard  Lake,  Minn. 

Mid- West  Raspberry.  See  page  61.  We  make  a 
specialty  growing  grape  vines,  strawberry,  raspberry 
and  blackberry  plants.  Our  plants  cannot  be  excelled 
and  prices  are  right.  A trial  will  convince  you.  Des- 
criptive catalogue  free.  Send  at  once.  Peru  Nursery, 
Box  513,  Peru,  Neb. 

Blackberry  Root  Cuttings  at  $1  per  thousand.  Rasp- 
berry, blackberry  and  strawberry  plants  and  fruit  trees 
at  half  price.  Early  Harvest  blackberry  plants  at  $4.50 
per  1000.  Eldorado,  $6.50.  Gray's  Nursery,  Dept.  W., 
Pekin,  Indiana. 

Gardena  Dewberry,  Himalaya  Giant,  Mammoth 
Blackberries,  Phenomenal  and  other  new  berries  and 
fruits.  Sweet  kerneled  Apricot,  grafted  Walnuts, 
Walnut  seed.  Grape  vines  and  cuttings.  Tribble  Bros., 
Elk  Grove,  Calif. 

California  Privet,  Illinois  grown,  hardy,  healthy,  12 
to  18  inch,  $14  per  1000;  have  Catalpa  Speciosa.  Black 
Locust,  Russian  Mulberry,  Osage  Orange.  Free  boxing 
and  packing,  freight  paid.  Emil  Pacatte,  Pierron,  HI. 

Fall  bearing  Strawberries.  You  can  have  Strawber- 
ries from  August  to  November  form  '‘Superb.’’  ‘‘Pan 
American”  and  “Autumn”  plants,  for  sale  by  Samuel 
Cooper,  Delevan,  N.  Y.  Circulars  free. 

Strawberry  Plants.  Not  a nursery.  Best  varieties  for 
sandy  loam;  guaranteed  large  and  fresh;  60c  hundred; 
$4.00  thousand.  Rockwood  Farm,  Roscoe,  111.  Cash 
Zuck. 

Ten  kinds  small  fruit  plants.  Fifty  varieties.  By 
the  thousands  and  in  special  garden  bargain  lots. 
Send  for  price  list.  Seligman  Plant  Co.,  Seligman, 
Missouri. 

Trees  strictly  true  to  name.  Grown  from  carefully 
selected  scions;  lowest  prices;  write.  The  Outlook 
Nursery,  E.  P.  Popps,  Prop..  Outlook.  Wash. 

Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants,  Ornamentals.  Reasonable 
prices.  No  agents  or  monkey  business.  Price  list  free. 
E P.  Drew,  Yoncalla,  Oregon. 

Get  our  descriptive  catalogue  of  grape  vines.  It  is 
sent  free  to  any  address.  Hermann  Grape  Nurseries, 
Hermann,  Mo. 

For  high  grade  Strawberry  and  Raspberry  plants,  send 
for  catalogue  of  Cathcart  & Sons,  Bristol.  Indiana. 


FRUIT  GROWERS’  SUPPLIES 
Send  for  our  new  catalogue.  O.  K.  Veneer  Tree 
Wrappers,  Otwell  Tree  Paint,  Rhodes  Double  Cut  Prun- 
ing Tools,  Spraying  Materials  and  Spray  Pumps,  etc., 
etc...  E.  G.  Mendenhall,  Box  300,  Kinmundy,  111. 


SEEDS  FOR  SALE 

Many  Fruit-Grower  readers  have  surplus  seeds  of 
choice  varieties  of  vegetables  or  flowers,  and  they  can 
profitably  advertise  same  under  this  heading.  Or  per- 
haps you  can  exchange  some  of  your  seeds  for  other 
varieties  held  in  surplus  by  other  subscribers.  Make 
use  of  The  Fruit-Grower’s  classified  department  freely. 


Halbert  Honey 

on  the  market 
shipping  melon, 
shell  Pecans  for 
man,  Texas. 

Watermelon  Seed — As  pure  as  any 
and  cheaper.  Few  seed  of  my  new 
“The  Rubber  Rind.”  Also  paper 
sale.  Write  H.  A.  Halbert,  Cole- 

Albaugh  and 

Amber.  Yielded 
seed  to  the  acre 
Brown.  Oxford, 

Imperial  Sorghum  seed;  early  as  the 
100  gallons  molasses;  44  bushels  of 
; 4 pounds  prepaid  60  cents.  B.  H. 
Butler.  Ohio. 

Texas  Umbrella  Tree  Seed,  the  most  beautiful  shade 
and  ornamental  tree  known.  Thrives  where  all  others 
fail.  Large  package,  postpaid,  25c.  Jewel  McKay, 
Yantis,  Texas. 

Rogue  River  Valley  fruit  is  best.  Valley  Association 
markets  all  produced.  Poultry  pays  enormously  and 
goes  well  with  orcharding.  Elevation,  soil,  drainage, 
at  Wolf  Creek,  perfect.  Six  passenger  trains  stop  daily. 
Leaflet  explains.  Address  W.  G.  Smith,  owner.  Wolf 
Creek,  Oregon. 

Virginia  Apple  Orchards  for  sale  for  $1,000  and  up- 
wards;  some  bargains  at  $5,000,  on  easy  terms.  Learn 
the  facts  about  the  famous  Waynesboro  section  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  where  fortunes  are  being  made 
growing  apples.  Write  to  Magie  Bros.,  Waynesboro, 
Virginia. 

Texas  School  Lands.  Over  1,000.000  acres  for  sale  by 
the  state;  you  can  buy  640  acres  at  $2  an  acre;  pay  $32 
cash  and  balance  after  40  years;  fine  farming  and  fruit 
land  and  healthy  climate.  For  further  information  send 
6 cents  postage.  Investor  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  79,  San  An- 
tonio. Tex. 


Oregon  Information — For  authentic  detailed  ini 
mation  concerning  fruit-growing,  dairying,  gem 
farming,  manufacturing  and  business  opportunities 
any  part  of  Oregon.  Address  Portland  Commeri 
Club.  Room  609,  Portland,  Oregon. 


80  acres  black  loam,  % mile  Durant,  Okla.,  pc 
lation  7,000,  all  white,  Well  improved;  5,000  tyucj 


FOR  EXCHANGE 

Many  Fruit-Grower  readers  have  articles  of  various 
kinds  which  can  be  profitably  advertised  under  this 
heading.  Try  out  The  Fruit-Grower  Classified  De- 
partment  for  anything  you  desire  to  sell  or  exchange. 

Will  exchange  second  hand  “Queen’’  automobile,  2 
cylinder,  detachable  tonneau,  4 passenger,  in  good  run- 
ning order,  for  a good  second  hand  power  sprayer. 
Address  H.  A.  Miller.  Spirit  Lake,  Iowa. 

Want  to  exchange  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 
cockerels  for  Carneaux  Pigeons,  mated  pairs  or  young. 
T F.  Langabeer.  Fairbury.  HI. 


SPRAY  PUMPS 

Dust  Spraying — The  all-round  modern  method.  Dust 
spraying  has  been  tested  for  all  kinds  of  work,  and 
has  made  good.  Want  to  spray  apples?  Our  booklet 
gives  partial  list  of  winnings  made  by  dust-sprayed 
fruit  at  all  the  apple  shows.  Want  to  spray  grapes? 
The  president  of  the  Council  Bluffs  Grape  Growers’ 
Association  tells  his  experience  with  dust  as  compared 
with  liquid.  Want  to  spray  vegetables,  or  strawberries 
or  potatoes?  Then  our  literature  will  tell  you  of 
actual  experience  of  practical  men.  No  theory,  no 
puess  worH— actual  experience  by  men  who  count  the 


costs  and  watch  results.  For  Information  on  any  of  j 
these  points,  or  on  any  other  spraying  subject,  write 
to  Dust  Sprayer  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Traction  t*own  on-in. ni  Sprayer  for  sale,  < 

150  gallons;  only  used  three  seasons;  can  spray  10  acres 
per  day.  D.  DcBacker,  North  Topeka,  Kan. 

bprayors  For  Sale — One  Wallace  Standard  and  one 
International  2 horse  engine.  Am  leaving  the  farm. 

10.  B.  Gay,  Griswold.  Iowa.  , 

For  Sale — One  Sprocket  Spray  Machine,  In  good  re- 
pair, will  sell  at  a bargain.  Daroy  Fruit  Farm,  Amoret, 

Missouri.  

Tf  you  will  put  aside  youl  barrel  sprayer  for  a 
larger  outfit,  and  If  your  old  sprayer  is  In  good  work- 
ing condition,  why  not  advertise  it  for  sale  or  ex- 
change? The  Fruit-Grower's  classified  department  of 
fers  a cheap  and  effective  medium  of  advertising,  and 
you  will  have  little  difficulty  in  disposing  of  your 
sprayers  to  persons  who  are  in  the  market.  Send  copy 
for  trial  advertisement. 


LIVE  STOCK 

Milch  Goats — Swiss  and  Spanish  breeds.  G.  XL 
Wickersham,  1244  St.  Francis  ave.,  Wichita,  Kansas, 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

Scotch  Collies,  6 months  old.  Bargains.  Beautiful 
golden  sable  and  white.  Champion  breeding  males, 
$10.00;  females,  $8.00;  pair,  $15.00;  full  pedigrees. 
Oakdale  Farm.  Neoln,  Iowa. 


___  AGENTS  WANTED 

I have  a few  openings  left  for  real  live  hustlers — 
a splendid  chance  to  improve  your  spare  time  this 
winter.  A money  making  proposition;  excellent  side- 
line for  nursery  salesmen.  It  will  pay  you  to  write 
at  once.  A.  H.  Greemlahl,  Box  1277,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Wanted — Local  men  to  take  orders  for  nursery  stock 
in  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Illinois,  Nebraska.  Ex- 
perience unnecessary.  Cash  weekly.  National  Nur- 

series,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Wanted — Reliable  men  to  act  as  traveling  or  local 
sales  agents;  whole  or  part  time;  experience  not  nec- 
essary; good  wages  to  hustlers.  Mitchell  Nursery, 

Beverly.  Ohio. 

Wanted — Good  reliable  men  to  solicit  for  nursery 
stock.  We  have  a splendid  proposition  to  offer.  Write 
today.  James  Truitt  & Sons,  Chanute,  Kansas. 

Agents  Wanted  for  our  Hay  Rack  Brackets.  See 
ad  page  32  this  paper.  The  Lucas  Mfg.  Co.,  Slater.  Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Let  us  start  you  in  the  canning  business.  Big  profits 
in  canning  fruits  and  vegetables  for  market.  Outfits 
from  $5.00  up.  Our  outfits  more  than  pay  for  them- 
selves in  one  day.  Write  now  for  free  catalogue.  The 
Raney  Canner  Company,  Texarkana,  Ark. -Tex. 

Farms  Wanted — Don’t  pay  commissions.  We  find 
you  direct  buyer.  Write,  describing  property,  naming 
lowest  price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  prop- 
erties free.  American  Investment  Association,  20 

Palace.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

For  Sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  Feb.  1st,  1911.  One 
canning  factory  complete  for  tomatoes,  etc.  Will  sell 
wagon,  scales,  land,  buildings  and  machinery,  separate 
or  in  a lump.  Almost  as  good  as  new.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars  to  P.  J.  Weber,  Sec'y,  Tipton,  Mo. 

Printing  for  Poultrymen,  fruit-growers,  everyone. 
Noteheads,  envelopes,  cards,  tags,  circulars;  100  either, 
45c;  250,  80c;  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.00  postpaid.  New 
cuts.  Samples,  2c.  Orvil  Kiger,  Brighton.  Iowa. 

We  send  spray  material  to  local  representatives  to 
be  paid  for  when  sold.  Splendid  proposition  for  growers 
during  winter.  Write  for  sample  and  particulars. 
Tak-a-Nap  Co..  Germantown,  Pa. 

Hunters,  send  me  one  dollar  and  receive  my  method 
of  getting  rabbits  from  holes  without  ferrets.  Simple 
and  effective.  Full  bags  assured.  Joseph  Ritzel,  516 
Lime  St..  Joliet.  111. 

To  let  on  shares  or  otherwise,  apple  orchard,  about 
5,000  thrifty  trees,  12  to  24  years  old,  in  Butler  Co., 
Kansas,  near  town.  Enquire  C.  A.  Leland,  ElDorado, 
Kansas. 

"We  trust  you,”  a free  trial  of  our  $1.75  English 
crucible  steel  razor.  Finely  concaved  by  expert  work- 
men.  McKenna  Cutlery  Co.,  Dept.  A.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Berry  Tickets  and  Stationery  for  growers  and  others. 
No  cheating  by  pickers  if  you  use  my  tickets.  Samples 
free.  T.  M.  Jones,  Goreville,  111. 

Wanted — Alfalfa,  Red  Clover,  Timothy.  Millet,  Cane 
and  other  seeds.  Write  to  The  Barteldes  Seed  Co.. 
Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Wanted — Small  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  to  trans- 
plant  in  nursery.  Cia.  Humboldt,  Humboldt  Hacienda, 
Chih.,  Mexico. 


HELP  WANTED 

Wanted  Partner.  I have  five  hundred  acres  land; 
fifty  fine  fruit  land;  value  of  farm  ten  thousand  dollars. 
Wanted  partner  with  like  amount  to  help  develop  first- 
class  fruit  and  poultry  proposition.  Beautiful  place, 
healthful  climate,  and  lots  of  good  water.  This  is  a 
money  maker.  Box  28,  Willits,  California. 

Wanted — Working  Foreman  on  our  nursery.  Also  ex- 
perienced budders  and  grafters  to  work  by  the  year. 
Only  steady  and  sober  men  wanted.  State  experience 
with  references  and  what  wages  you  would  expect. 
Address  W.  T.  Hood  & Co.,  Richmond.  Va. 

Wanted — An  experienced  farmer  to  take  charge  of  a 
stock  and  fruit  farm.  Must  have  a. capital  of  at  least 
$500  and  must  furnish  references.  A good  proposition 
for  the  right  man.  Address  A.  W.  Hussey,  Princeton, 
111.,  R.  F.  D. 

Wanted — A competent  orchard  man  to  take  charge  of 
my  225-acre  peach  and  apple  orchard.  To  the  right 
party  I can  give  permanent  employment.  Ben  F.  La- 
Fayette,  Rock  View  Fruit  Farm,  Checotah  and  Oktaha, 

Oklahoma.  

Help  Wanted — I want  a good  man  to  take  charge  of 
20-acre  fruit  farm;  splendid  location,  and  exceptional 
proposition  to  right  man.  Write  T.  M.  Wallis,  Gur- 

don,  Arkansas. 

Wanted — Competent  nurseryman  to  grow  nursery  and 
ornamental  stock  on  big  fruit  farm  in  Mexico.  Profit 
sharing  basis.  Healthy  climate.  Only  hard  workers 
need  apply.  Humboldt  Hacienda,  Chih.,  Mexico. 

Wanted — An  energetic  young  man,  from  16  to  20 
years  old,  to  learn  the  nursery  work,  with  steady  em- 
ployment and  good  wages.  Must  give  good  references. 
W H.  Litson.  Nevada.  Mo. 

Wanted — A young,  active  married  man  to  work  on 
a truck  and  fruit  farm;  give  reference  and  experience; 
position  open  March  1,  1911.  V.  W.  Roberts,  Knox- 

ville,  Iowa. 

Wanted — A good  reliable  married  man  to  take  charge 
of  80  acres  in  Oklahoma;  a good  proposition  for  the 
right  man.  Address  Edward  Huber,  Illinois  City,  111. 

Wanted-^A  middle-aged  man  with  family,  able  to 
take  charge  of  Scuppernong  vineyard.  Good  opportu- 
nity,  Jas.  H.  Murray,  6050  Rhod^  Ave.,  Chicago.  Ill 
Wanted — A single  man  capable  of  taking  charge  of 
30-acre  orchard.  Board  and  room  furnished.  J.  C.  M. 
Johnson.  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

Wanted — A good,  kind  loving  woman  to  keep  house 
for  a bachelor.  Live  on  a ranch.  No  flirts  need  apply. 

Address  Carey,  Idaho,  Box  71. 

I want  a good,  reliable  man  with  family  to  work  on 
a fruit  farm;  good  wages  to  the  right  man.  W.  H. 
Rochelle.  Jackson.  Tenn. 

Wanted — A gcod  man  to  prune  an  orchard.  One  that 
is  experienced.  Address  Henry  C.  Smith,  Falls  City, 
Nebraska. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

Wanted — To  act  as  foreman  for  owner  commercial 
orchard  for  term  of  years.  Have  full  knowledge  and 
practical  experience  in  care  of  orchard  and  packing  and 
selling  fruit.  Prefer  apple  orchard,  not  less  than  50 
acres,  in  Missouri  or  Kansas.  Or  would  lease  orchard 
on  equitable  share.  Address  Foreman  Apple  Orchard, 
care  Western  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Position  Wanted — By  young  Virginian,  best  of  habits 
and  character,  reference  furnished.  Wanted  position 
with  some  fruit  grower.  Life  experience  in  horticul- 
ture and  agriculture.  Address  R.  S.  Childrers,  422  5 
St.  S.  E..  Roanoke,  Va. 

Situation  Wanted — By  young  man  with  small  family, 
on  fruit  farm;  have  had  experience  with  strawberries 
and  apples.  Write  particulars  of  proposition  to  H.  N. 
Mickle.  2000  Morgan  aTe.,  Parsons.  Kan. 

Superintendent  of  big  fruit  farm,  apples,  peaches. 

strawberry,  blackberries;  0 years  experience;  practical 


growing,  packing  and  handling  man.  Van  Cittern,  An- 

demon , Mo.  

Young  rnan  with  some  pj.vth-al  exper TTi  o7“ 
charding  desires  position  on  fruit  farm  in  Last.  B. 
Druckerman,  National  Farm  School,  Buck  , < <>.,  Pa. 


HONEY 

Honey  gathered  from  clover  bio;  ,oin:  , / thick,  rich 
and  delicious.  Shipped  In  tin  cans,  securely  boxed  at 
14c  a pound,  prepaid.  Particular;,  and  generou  am 
pie,  ten  emits.  Iv  r.  Pike,  Bo>  II.  Si,  Charles,  III, 


OKLAHOMA 


Town  Lots — business  opportunities  and  farm  lands 
along  the  line  of  the  Missouri,  Oklahoma  & Gulf  Ky. 
offer  wonderful  returns. 


I want  to  tell  you  of  hundreds  of  money  making 
opportunities  for  the  farmer,  business  man  or  small 
Investor. 


Fortunes  are  being  made  overnight  In  Oklahoma. 
Men  have  gone  there  poor  and  in  a few  years  have 
become  rich. 


One  man  bought  a lot  for  $175  In  Muskogee  and 
after  15  years  sold  It  for  $300,000.  Another  took  a 
profit  of  $45,000  in  seven  years  in  Enid.  Another  In- 
vested $1,500  In  Oklahoma  City  and  sold  it  for  $50,000. 
There  are  simply  hundreds  of  instances  like  these. 

Enormous  wealth  has  been  made  in  oil  leases, 
mineral  rights,  etc.  New  towns  want  electric  light 
plants,  ice  plants,  banks,  hotels,  and  many  fine  fran- 
chises can-  be  got. 

Farms  can  be  picked  up  now  for  a fraction  of 
their  real  value.  Good  settlefs  from  the  older  states 
who  understand  farming  can  make  $25  land  worth 
$250  per  acre. 

The  M.  O.  & G.  Ry.  will  help  settlers  and  In- 
vestors. Write  me  today  for  my  remarkable  series  of 
free  booklets: 

“Oklahoma  the  Land  of  Plenty.” 


“Coleman — Where  Dollars  Grow.” 

“Making  Money  Along  the  M.  O.  & G.  Ry.” 

Simply  send  me  your  name  and  address  and  I will 
mail  you  this  interesting  literature.  The  informa- 
tion may  be  of  immense  value  to  you.  I have  listed 
any  number  of  business  opportunities  and  farming 
bargains  that  you  should  know  about.  I will  help 
you  to  prosper  ii  Oklahoma.  Can  you  join  our  first 
homeseekers  excursion  and  see  for  yourself  this  land 
of  magical  prosperity? 

W.  F.  HUME,  Land  Commissioner,  M.  O.  & G.  Ry., 
616  Bryant  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


President 


I WILL  MAKE  YOU 
PROSPEROUS 

If  you  are  honest  and  ambitious  write  me 
today.  No  matter  where  you  live  or  what 
your  occupation.  I will  teach  you  the  ReM 
Estate  business  by  mail;  appoint  you  Special 
Representative  of  mv  Company  in  your  town; 
start  vou  in  a profitable  business  of  your  own, 
and  help  you  make  big  money  at  once. 
Unusual  opportunity  for  men  without 
capital  to  become  independent  for  life. 
Valuable  Book  and  full  particulars  FREE. 
Write  today. 

NAT10HAL  CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY  CO. 

144A  Marden  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 


17  PRIZES 

Awarded  M OSIER  APPLES  in  competition  with  all 
districts  at  Portland  Show. 

We  receive  highest  prices  paid  for  apples  in  the 
United  States. 

Remember  that  good  land  is  still  cheap. 

No  trouble  to  answer  questions. 

D.  D.  HAIL,  Mosier,  Oregon 


Virgin  soil  in  Manistee  County  near  Lake  Mich- 
igan; high  elevation;  air  drainage;  good  roads  and 
markets.  All  selected  orchard  lands  for  sale  by 
the  owner  in  tracts  of  40,  80  and  160  acres.  Cir- 
culars free. 

J.  E.  MERRITT,  MANISTEE,  MICHIGAN 


Health  and  Wealth 


go  hand  in  hand.  You  find  both  in  the  celebrated 
SPRINGDALE  FRUIT  D 1ST R I CT  of  northwest  Ar- 
kansas. We  have  level  land,  free  from  rock,  lime- 
stone soil,  pure  water,  excellent  climate;  wheat  30, 
coVn  60,  oats  80;  alfalfa,  timothy,  clover.  Send  for 

Trimble  &,  Smith  Realty  Company,  Springdale,  A,k. 


A Good  Buy  on  the  Easiest  Terms 

Forty-eight  acres,  2 miles  from  Hiwasse,  on  main 
public  road;  1.000  two-year-old  peach  trees,  fine  and 
thrifty  and  ready  to  make  money  every  year.  There  Is 
not  a peach  orchard  within  two  miles  of  this  one  that 
did  not  pay  as  high  as  $250  per  acre  this  year;  15  large 
apple  trees,  plum  trees,  small  two-room  house,  two 
springs.  In  all  there  are  30  acres  in  cultivation;  5 
acres  in  clover.  Balance  woodland.  This  is  all  A1 
peach  and  apple  land.  Price  $1,500;  $500  cash,  bal- 
ance to  suit  purchaser.  Write  us. 

BANKS  & ADCOCK,  HIWASSE,  ARKANSAS 


Land,  Irrigation  and  Orchard  examined 

for  Owners,  Buyers,  Bonding  Companies  or  Adver- 
tising Agencies. 

Land  Values  Examined  for  Buyers  and  for  Farm 
Loans.  Purchasing  Agent  for  Land  and  Orchard 
Investments.  Acts  as  Power  of  Attorney  in  the 
Selection  of  Carey  Act  Lands. 

Orchard  Soils  Examined  and  Sites  Selected. 
Superintends^  Orchard  Development.  Land  Dam- 
age Claims  Estimated.  All  Business  Confidential. 
J.  F.  LITTOOY,  MOUNTAIN  HOME,  IDAHO 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


WT  A MTFD  Family.  Man  and  son  to  work  in  or- 
W AIN  1 LjU  chard.  Other  members  of  the  family 
to  run  apiary  and  poultry  plant,  on  shares.  Everything 
furnished  for  apiary  and  poultry  plant.  Good  residence. 
Best  reference  required.  Address 

Box  715,  McCOOK.  NEBRASKA 


If  You  Are  Thinking  ^atan«‘ne 

locate  you  on  Irrigated  Tracts,  Dry  Farms.  Stock 
Ranches  and  Fruit  Farms  for  less  money  than  the  man 
who  owns  the  land.  Our  time  is  money.  Enclose  $1.00 
if  you  expect  a reply.  Address  SPRINGER  FRUIT 
LAND  ASSOCIATION.  Box  63,  Springer,  New  Mexico. 


I Sell  Farms  in  Oceana 

poultry.  Write  for  list.  J.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Michigan. 


AUTOMOBILISTS 

Automobilists,  Attention — Fur-lined  coat,  never  worn, 
lined  througho  it  with  the  best  Australian  mink,  ele- 
gant Persian  Ip  mb  collar,  cost  $175  will  sell  for  $35, 
also  pair  cinnamon  bear  robes.  $30.  cost  $120,  Wrlt9 

W.  fJ-'Oft,  181  Eiist  mil  St.,  Nfw  Toils, 
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BROTHER  JONATHAN  SHOW 

Continued  from  page  46.) 

D.  N.  Lierskor,  Tahlequah,  Okla. 

W.  J.  Lewis,  Pittston,  Pa. 

C.  E.  Locke,  Messila,  N.  M. 

R.  M.  Love,  Artesia,  N.  M. 

Morrisania  Ranch,  Grand  Valley, 

Colo. 

T.  C.  Matlock,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

G.  N.  McGrew,  Bayou,  Ky. 

Pete  Nedelic,  S.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Lars  J.  Nordin,  Hyrum,  Utah. 

John  Pardee,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

A.  T.  Remer,  Aulne,  Kan. 

W.  H.  Rochelle,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Oliver  Rogers,  Grand  Junction.  Colo. 

H.  W.  Sandusky,  S.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

J.  A.  Saxton,  Troy,  Kan. 

Jos.  W.  Scoggins,  Allison,  Colo. 

W.  H.  Shirley,  Allegan,  Mich. 

M.  E.  Snow,  Canon  City,  Colo. 

Sparger  Orchard  Co.,  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C. 

H.  A.  Squires,  S.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

C.  Stahl,  Amsden,  Ohio. 

Tanner  & Tanner,  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

Otis  L.  Terry,  Provo,  Utah. 

Arthur  Thoman,  Grand  Valley,  Colo. 

G.  L.  Thomas,  Neosho,  Mo. 

S.  L.  Wakeman,  Bangor,  Mich. 

Chas.  A.  Webb,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

J.  R.  Wilson,  DeKalb,  Mo. 

Wm.  J.  Wilson,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Geo.  G.  Witty,  Bardwell,  Ky. 

S.  B.  Utz,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

The  first,  the  big  prize  of  $25  for 
the  best  display,  goes  to  Otis  L.  Terry, 
Provo,  Utah.  The  second  prize  of  $15 
for  best  general  display  goes  to  Meek 
Brazelton,  Troy,  Kan.,  and  the  third 
general  display  prize  of  $10  goes  to  J. 
A.  Saxton,  Troy,  Kan. 

Prizes  for  the  plate  exhibits  are  as 
follows: 

Arkansas  Black — First,  Wm.  In- 
gram, Grand  Junction,  Colo.;  second. 
Geo.  E.  Ambrose,  Mound  City,  Mo.; 
third,  Morrisania,  Grand  Valley,  Colo. 

Baldwin — First,  Tanner  & Tanner, 
Wenatchee,  Wash.;  second,  O.  H. 
Campbell,  Bonners  Ferry,  Idaho;  third, 
W.  J.  Lewis  & Bro.,  Pittston,  Pa. 

Bellflower— First,  S.  P.  Guthrie, 
Rhonersville,  Cal.;  second,  A.  N. 
Banks,  Neosho,  Mo.;  third,  S.  L.  Wake- 
man,  Bangor,  Mich. 


Black  Ben— First,  J.  R.  Wilson,  De- 
Kalb,  Mo.;  second,  C.  L.  Kellar,  Troy, 
Kan.;  third,  Board  of  Trade,  Arm- 
strong, B.  C.  . 

Ben  Davis— First,  J.  A.  Fauver, 
Staunton,  Va.;  second,  J.  R.  Wilson, 
DeKalb,  Mo.;  third,  H.  A.  Squires,  S. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Delicious — First,  Wm.  J.  Wilson,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.;  second,  J.  C.  Bushnell, 
Saluda,  N.  C. 

Gano— First,  Otis  L.  Terry,  Provo, 
Utah;  second,  Geo.  E.  Ambrose, 
Mound  City,  Mo.;  third,  Board  of 
Trade,  Armstrong,  B.  C. 

Grimes  Golden— First,  Walter  Dodd, 
Armstrong,  B.  C.;  second,  Otis  L.  Ter- 
ry, Provo,  Utah;  third,  J.  A.  Fauver, 
Staunton,  Va. 

Janet— First,  R.  B.  Cassel,  Grand 
Junction,  Colo.;  second,  F.  S.  Carman, 
Grand  Junction,  Colo.;  third,  W.  W. 
Grigsby,  Skidmore,  Mo. 

Jonathan— First,  J.  R.  Wilson,  De- 
Kalb, Mo.;  second,  A.  N.  Banks,  Neo- 
sho, Mo.;  third,  H.  A.  Squires,  St.  Jo- 
seph, Mo. 

King  of  Tompkins  County— First,  A. 
T.  Clark,  Vergennes,  Vt. 

M.  B.  Twig— First,  Frank  E.  Barney, 
Grand  Junction,  Colo.;  second,  Meek 
Brazelton,  Troy,  Kan.;  third,  J.  A.  Sax- 
ton, Troy,  Kan. 

McIntosh— First,  A.  T.  Clark,  Ver- 
gennes, Vt.;  second,  J.  L.  Hamilton, 
Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

Newtown  Pippin — First,  Green  & 
Sawyer,  Imbler,  Oregon;  second,  Boll- 
ing Hall,  Waynesville,  N.  C.;  third,  H. 
G.  Farmer,  Platte  City,  Mo. 

Northern  Spy — First,  W.  J.  Lewis  & 
Bro.,  Pittston,  Pa.;  second,  A.  T. 
Clark,  Vergennes,  Vt.;  third,  Walter 
Dodd,  Armstrong,  B.  C. 

Rhode  Island  Greening— First,  S.  L. 
Wakeman,  Bangor,  Mich.;  second,  H. 
A.  Squires,  S.  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  third, 
S.  P.  Guthrie,  Rhonersville,  Cal. 

Rome  Beauty— First,  Otis  L.  Terry, 
Provo,  Utah;  second,  D.  L.  Carter, 
Cambridge,  Idaho;  third,  Wm.  J.  Wil- 
son, St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Spitzenburg — First,  Tanner  & Tan- 
ner, Wenatchee,  Wash.;  second,  Otis 


A live  man  in  your  neigh- 
borhood can  create  a good 
business  for  himself  by 
selling  our  fertilizers. 

They  are  rightly  balanced 
and  blended  to  improve 
both  crops  and  soil.  They 
are  well  known  and  pop- 
ular, hence  sell  re.adily  to 
progressive  farmers. 

We  are  among  the  largest  manufact- 
urers in  the  world.  Our  factories  never 
shut  down. 

Send  for  free  Booklet  and  ask  for  Agency 
today;  address  nearest  office. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 


Baltimore, 

Boston, 

Buffalo, 


Cincinnati, 

Cleveland, 

Detroit, 


Jacksonville, 
Los  Angeles, 
Philadelphia, 


New  York, 
Savannah, 
St.  Louis. 


BREEDERS  and  SHOW  STOCK  for  SALE 

Fifteen  hundred  Plymouth  Rocks,  1,600  Wyandottes,  2,000  Leghorns,  Or- 
pingtons, Reds  and  other  leading  varieties,  cockerels  and  pullets.  Am  mak- 
ing prices  to  sell  breeders  and  show  stock.  We  have  five  times  more  fine 
poultry  than  any  other  breeder  in  the  West.  Prices  satisfactory  and  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

W.  F.  Holcomb,  Mgr.  NEBRASKA  POULTRY  CO.,  Clay  Center,  Nebraska. 


Reo  proof  of  light-weight  strength 

You  thought  heavy  weight  was  neccessary  for  strength  And  here  is  the  reason.  A piece  of  the  best  steel 

and  endurance.  We  knew  better;  and  now  we  have  such  of  proper  weight  is  stronger  than  a too-heavy  piece  o 
convincing  proof  that  you  may  know  too.  next  grade  steel.  Reo  light-weight  strength  is  brough 

The  proof  is:  New  York  to  San  Francisco  in  10^  about  by  use  of  the  highest-grade  material  and  by  simple 
days-and-nights  continous  running,  beating  the  record  of  construction.  No  unnecessary  weight  but  strong, 
a $4000  six-cylinder  car  by  nearly  five  days.  And  not  a The  advantages  of  high-grade  light-weig  are  o 
thing  done  to  the  Reo  engine  durinsr  the  whole  trio.  valuable  to  throw  away.  They  are: 

Impossible  ! — unless  the  car  is  strong  in  the  strongest  Large  net  power;  easy  springs,  permitting  full  use  ot 
sense  of  the  word.  Think  of  the  continuous  strain—  power;  comfort;  safety  (easily  controlled);  bouyancy,  and 
steady  going  for  nearly  4,000  miles,  and  half  the  way  economy  of  first  cost,  tires  gasoline  and  other  expenses 
over  some  of  the  worst  roads  (often  no  roads  at  all)  in  the  A long  story,  told  plainly  in  the  Reo  Catalogue.  Send 
world!  No  other  car  has  ever  had  such  a test.  for  it,  also  “Coast  to  Coast  in  Ten  Days  . 

R M Owen  & Company  Lansing  Michigan 

Reo  Touring  Car  and  Roadster $1250  General  Sales  Agent  for 

Reo  Two-passenger  Roadster $1050  _ y—i 

Reo  Fore  Door  Touring  Car $1350  r\PO  JVIOtOT  v^aT  V-iO 

(Mezger  Automatic  Windshield  included) 

i III  :::::::::::::::::::::::  *-»• 
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L.  Terry,  Provo,  Utah;  third,  O.  H 
Campbell,  Bonners  Ferry,  Idaho. 

Stayman — First,  Chas.  H.  Webb, 
Asheville,  N.  C.;  second,  Henry  A. 
Fisher,  Topeka,  Kan.;  third,  John  P. 
Burke,  Fishersville,  Va. 

White  Winter  Pearmain — First,  Otis 
L.  Terry,  Provo,  Utah;  second,  Mor- 
risania,  Grand  Valley,  Colo.;  third, 
Arthur  Thoman,  Grand  Valley,  Colo. 

Willow  Twig — First,  Meek  Brazel- 
ton,  Troy,  Kan.;  second,  J.  A.  Saxton, 
Troy,  Kan.;  third,  H.  G.  Farmer, 
Platte  City,  Mo. 

Winesap — First,  A.  D.  Box,  Grand 
Junction,  Colo.;  second,  Tanner  & 
Tanner,  Wenatchee,  Wash.;  third, 
Otis  L.  Terry,  Provo,  Utah. 

Winter  Banana— First,  Walter  Dodd, 
Armstrong,  B.  C. ; second,  Board  of 
Trade,  Armstrong,  B.  C.;  third,  G.  L 
Byers,  Mosida,  Utah. 

York — First,  Wm.  Ingram,  Grand 
Junction,  Colo.;  second.  Meek  Brazel- 
ton,  Troy,  Kan.;  third,  Sparger  Or- 
chard Co.,  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C. 

New  Bulletins. 

Orchard  Heating,  by  R.  F.  Howard; 
Sul.  32,  Nebraska  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Standards  for  Evaporated  Milk, 
Gweetened  Condensed  Milk  and  Con- 
densed Skim  Milk,  by  O.  F.  Hunziger; 
Bui.  143,  Vol.  XV,  Indiana  Experiment 
Station. 

Testing  Cream  for  Butter  Fat,  by 
O.  F.  Hunziger;  Bui.  145,  Vol.  XV,  In- 
diana Experiment  Station 

Meningo-Encephalitis,  Blind  Stag- 
gers, by  Thomas  P.  Haslam;  Bui.  173, 
Kansas  Experiment  Station. 

Report  of  Analyses  of  Commercial 
Fertilizers;  Bui.  325,  Geneva,  New 
Yrork,  Experiment  Station. 

The  California  Ground  Squirrel,  by 
C.  Hart  Merriam;  Circular  76,  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 

A Moisture  Tester  for  Grain  and 
Other  Substances  and  How  to  Use  It, 
by  J.  W.  T.  Duvel;  Circular  72,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 

Nitrogen  Content  and  Yield  of  Crops 
as  Affeeted  by  Different  Nitrogenous 
Manures,  by  Burt  L.  Hartwell,  H.  J. 
Wheeler  and  F.  R.  Pember;  Bui.  143, 
Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station. 

The  Availability  of  Certain  Unusual 
Nitrogenous  Manures,  by  B.  L.  Hart- 
well and  F.  R.  Pember;  Bui.  142, 
Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station. 

Oats:  Distribution  and  Uses,  by  C. 
W.  Warburton;  Farmers’  Bulletin  420, 
U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 

Seven  Methods  of  Feeding  Young 
Chickens,  by  J.  E.  Rice  and  Clara 
Nixon;  Bui.  282,  Cornell  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 

Dry  Farming  in  Relation  to  Rain- 
fall and  Evaporation,  by  Lyman  J. 
Briggs  and  J.  O.  Belz;  Bui.  188,  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry. 

A Study  of  Cultivation  Methods  and 
Crop  Rotations  for  the  Great  Plains 
Area,  by  E.  C.  Chilcott;  Bui.  187,  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry. 

Experiments  in  Blueberry  Culture, 
by  Frederick  V.  Coville;  Bui.  193,  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry. 

Canning  Peaches  on  the  Farm,  by 
H.  P.  Gould  and  W.  F.  Fletcher;  Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin  426. 

Corn  Cultivation,  by  C.  P.  Hartley; 
Farmers  Bulletin  414. 

Forest  Nurseries  for  Schools,  Wal- 
ter M.  Moore  and  Edwin  R.  Jackson; 
Farmers’  Bulletin  423. 

Studies  of  Poultry  from  the  Farm 
te  the  Consumer,  by  E.  M.  Pennington, 
Bureau  of  Chemistry;  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 
circular  *64. 

The  Product  of  Volatile  Oils  and 
Perfumery  Plants  in  the  United 
States,  by  Frank  Rabak,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry;  Bulletin  No.  195. 

$ it 

Lime-Sulphur  Caused  Spotting. 


HUDSON  “33” 


Pony 

Tonneau 

$1300 


Equipment  on  all  models  includes,  3 oil  and  2 gas  lamps,  horn,  tools, 
pump,  quick  detachable  rims,  gas  generator. 

Mohair  top,  Prest-o-lite  tank  instead  of  gas  generator  and  Duplex  system 
ignition,  with  famous  Bosch  high  tension  Magneto,  $150  extra  for  either 
model. 


Touring 

Car 

$1250 


687  Sold  the  First  Day 


Reserve  Your 


The  first  day’s  sales  made  to  individuals  by  Hudson 
dealers — on  the  day  when  new  HUDSON  “33”  arrived— 
totaled  687  cars. 

Three-quarters  of  a million  dollars  worth  of  automo- 
biles sold  the  first  day! 

There  has  not  been  a day  since,  that  orders  for  im- 
mediate delivery  were  not  far  in  excess  of  our  output.  At 
this  writing — in  midwinter  with  a large  section  of  the 
country  covered  with  snow — we  have  unfilled  orders  for 
more  cars  wanted  at  once  than  we  can  produce  in  a 
month. 

Judge  what  the  demand  will  be  in  the  spring. 

You  will  see  the  necessity,  if  you  want  this  car,  of 
arranging  a delivery  date  now. 

Dealers  cannot  be  given  more  cars  than  have  already 
been  arranged  for.  We  are,  in  fact,  compelled  to  reduce 
some  of  the  allotments  made  for  early  delivery. 


Our  whole  output  was  taken  by  dealers  before  the 
first  car  was  shipped.  Some  dealers  had  sold  half  the 
cars  they  had  arranged  for  before  they  had  received  a 
demonstrator. 

The  over-supply  of  low-priced  cars  last  summer  may 
have  led  some  to  think  that  good  cars  will  be  plentiful. 
But  remember  that  the  over  supply  was  of  old  model 
cars,  displaced  largely  by  the  announcement  of  Howard 
E.  Coffin’s  latest  design — the  new  HUDSON  “33.” 


Howard  E.  Coffin  is  known  for  the  successes  he  has 
produced  wherever  automobiles  are  used.  The  four 
famous  cars  he  designed  were  the  leaders  of  their  time. 
At  first  he  designed  high-priced  cars.  Then  he  turned 
his  attention  to  building  a car  that  would  give  the  same 
satisfactory  service — that  has  the  same  grace  and  beauty 
and  fine  quality  of  materials,  workmanship  and  finish 
that  had  been  expected  only  of  those  selling  at  $2,000 
and  up. 

The  HUDSON  “33”  is  his  masterpiece. 

Desirable  cars  are  difficult  to  obtain  when  they  are 
wanted. 

You  who  wait  until  spring  comes  will  surely  find  this 
condition.  The  most  desirable  cars  will  be  sold  far  in 
advance. 

The  six  leading  makers,  in  all  probability,  will  find 
it  impossible  to  make  prompt  deliveries  on  all  orders  in 
May  and  June. 

If  you  intend  buying  a car,  begin  your  investigation 
at  once  and  assure  yourself  of  delivery  when  you  want  it. 
There  will  be  no  change  in  models  or  price. 

Even  cars  that  ordinarily  have  small  demand,  will  be 
in  large  demand  in  spring. 

By  taking  your  car  now  you  can  get  three  months' 
extra  use  without  extra  cost. 

A 1910  car  driven  15,000  miles  can  be  sold,  if  you  de- 


Hudson  Now 


sire,  with  less  sacrifice  than  a 1909  model  used  only  half 
as  much. 

Therefore,  get  your  1911  model  early.  It  can  be  re- 
sold in  the  fall  to  as  great  an  advantage  as  if  it  were  de- 
livered in  May. 

The  Coincidence  of  the  “33” 

The  remarkable  thing  about  the  HUDSON  “33”  is  the 
way  the  latest  models  of  the  greatest  European  cars  re- 
semble it.  Leading  engineers  of  Europe  have  just  exhib- 
ited their  newest  designs  at  the  Paris  Automobile  Show. 
Such  famous  makes  as  the  Renault,  Fiat,  Mercedes,  Isota, 
Lancia,  De  Dietrich,  Martini  and  many  others,  show  iden- 
tically the  same  ideas  that  Mr.  Coffin,  working  inde- 
pendently of  the  European  masters,  put  into  the  HUD- 
SON “33.” 

Simplicity  the  Keynote 

Simplicity  is  evident  in  every  detail. 

The  number  of  parts  used  is  900  less  than  in  the 
average  car. 

Oiling  places  can  be  reached  without  inconvenience 
or  soiling  the  clothing. 

Moving  parts  are  all  enclosed  and  dust-proof.  This 
includes  the  valve  mechanism,  which  is  exposed  in  prac- 
tically all  American  cars. 

The  frame  is  heavier  than  is  used  on  any  other  car  of 
its  weight. 

The  motor  and  transmission  are  held  together  as  a 
unit,  giving  all  the  advantages  of  both  the  three  and  four 
point  system  of  suspension. 

Wheels  are  stronger  than  are  ordinarily  used. 

Springs  are  so  designed  that  they  are  practically 
unbreakable,  vet  are  easy  and  flexible. 

There  is  greater  leg  room  in  the  front  seat  than  is 
provided  in  most  cars. 

The  steering  wheel  is  extra  large,  same  as  on  the 
biggest,  costliest  cars. 

Don’t  these  facts  make  you  want  to  see  the  HUDSON 
“33”? 

Think  what  it  means  to  obtain  for  $1250  the  master- 
piece of  such  an  engineer  as  Howard  E.  Coffin. 

Think  what  it  means  to  obtain  a car  at  that  price  that 
embodies  the  ideas  that  the  leading  European  engineers 
are  this  year  putting  on  their  cars,  any  one  of  which  sells 
for  from  three  to  five  times  the  price  of  the  HUDSON 
“33.” 

Then  think  what  is  indicated  by  the  687  orders  taken 
the  first  day. 

Doesn’t  that  look  as  though  it  would  be  hard  to  get 
prompt  delivery  of  a HUDSON  “33”  in  the  spring? 

Therefore  reserve  your  HUDSON  now. 

Write  for  complete  detailed  descriptions  and  address 
of  your  nearest  dealer. 


See  the  Triangle  on  the  Radiator 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

5046  Jefferson  Avenue,  DETROIT 

LICENSED  UNDER  SELDEN  PATENT 


In  this  valley  lime-sulphur  is  applied 
each  year  to  all  fruit  trees,  on  which 
it  has  a stimulating  and  tonic-like  ef- 
fect. It  eradicates  scale  and  all  in- 
sects that  are  then  on  the  trees. 

On  July  6th  of  the  past  summer  I 
made  an  application  of  a commercial 
brand  of  lime-sulphur  to  my  apple 
trees  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
the  “Baldwin  spot.”  This  spray  caus- 
ed no  injury  to  the  leaves,  as  it  was 


applied  at  a dilution  of  1 to  20,  but  in- 
sofar as  I could  see,  it  did  the  fruit 
no  good.  One  objectionable  thing  about 
the  application  which  I made  was  that 
it  caused  a “spotting”  on  the  red  ap- 
ples, as  every  place  where  the  spray 
collected  and  dried,  the  sun  failed  to 
bring  out  the  color.  R I.  BURRELL. 


The  meeting  of  the  Arkansas  State 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  at 
Little  Rock,  Jan.  17  to  19,  instead  of 
at  Fayetteville,  as  stated  in  the  De- 
cember Fruit-Grower.  The  editor  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  expects  to  attend 
this  meeting,  and  it  will  be  reported  in 
our  February  number. 


The  Society  for  Horticultural  Sci- 
ence will  hold  its  meeting  at  Tampa, 
Fla.,  February  9,  1911,  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  opening  of  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Pomological  Society.  C. 
P.  Close,  College  Park,  Md„  is  secre- 
tary of  the  society,  and  will  furnish  all 
information  regarding  the  meeting. 
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Too  Late  for  Classification 


iOO  Varieties,  For  Sale  and  exchange;  poultry  and 
eggs:  pigeons,  pheasants,  collies.  Jerseys,  registered. 
Alberta  irrigated  land  for  rent.  Write  your  wants;  cir- 
cular. Pauly’s  Plieasantry,  Kalioka.  Mo. 


Rose-Comb  Reds,  excellent  layers.  Good  size,  shape, 
color  Eggs  for  hatching;  special  matings  or  utility,  by 
sitting  or  hundred.  Marvin’s  Poultry  Farm.  Mosher- 
ville,  Mich. 


Single-Comb  Black  Minorcas,  unequaled  as  layers; 
eggs  $1.50  per  15;  $2.50  per  SO;  $3.50  per  50;  $5.00  per 
100.  J.  Neubauer,  Troy,  111.,  R.  1. 


Buff  Orpingtons— Eggs  from  choice  matings;  our 
Buffs  combine  fancy  and  utility  in  the  highest  degree. 
Send  for  mating  list.  J.  H.  Tietsort.  Girard,  Til. 


Fine  large,  even  Barred  Bradley  Rocli  cockerels,  from 
good  laying  strain,  $2  each;  3 for  $5.  Toledo  Sensei, 
Carlinville,  III. 


Wanted— Railway  mail  clerks,  city  carriers,  post 
office,  customs,  internal  revenue  employes.  Average 
salary  about  $1,100.  Short  hours;  annual  vacations. 
Common  education  sufficient.  Send  your  name  imme 
diately  for  schedule  showing  places  of  coming  examina- 
tions. Free  coaching.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  F.  15, 
Koch  ester,  N.  Y. 


’ Government  Farms  Free— Official  112-page  book 
“Vacant  Government  Lands”  describes  every  acre  in 
every  county  in  U.  S.  Now  secured  free.  1010  dia- 
grams and  tables.  All  about  irrigated  farms.  Price 
25c  postpaid.  Webb  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  72,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Wanted,  practical  fruit  farmer,  to  take  charge  of  40- 
acre  irrigated  fruit  farm  in  Idaho.  A rare  opportunity 
for  the  right  man.  Dr.  C.  Reiterman,  5748  Lake  St., 
Chicago,  111. 


Texas  School  Lands.  $1.50  to  $5.00  an  acre;  one- 
fortieth  cash,  balance  forty  years;  some  doesn’t  require 
residence;  good  land.  Write  J.  J.  Snyder,  Dept.  5, 
Austin,  Tex. 


85,000  Farmers  Own  Automobiles.  Have  You  One? 


The  city  man  bought  the  automobile  when  it 
was  an  experiment — and  paid  the  bills. 


The  farmer  waited  until 
proved.  Then  he  bought. 


the  cars  had  been 


It  is  big  enough  to  take  the  place  of  a team  of 
horses  and  two-seated  carriage— of  the  pleasure 
vehicle. 


Suited  to  Daily  Needs 


That  was  characteristic  common-sense. 


Since  then  85,000  farmers  have  bought  cars. 
There  is  a lot  of  talk  about  the  extravagance  of 
motor  cars;  but  if  an  automobile  is  an  extra- 
vagance would  85,000  farmers  own  it  ? 


But  you  use  the  pleasure  vehicle  only  occasion- 
ally. You  use  the  single  horse  and  buggy 
most  of  the  time. 


It  is  cheaper  and  better  suited  to  your  needs. 


Are  farmers  less  level-headed  now  ? 


Many  Uses  on  Farm 

The  farmer  knows  the  many  uses  to  which  he 
can  put  a car — going  to  town,  over-seeing  his 
work,  getting  supplies,  marketing  produce  and 
visiting  friends. 

He  knows  that  in  doing  useful  work  it  saves  his 
horses,  saves  his  time,  saves  him  labor,  and 
makes  him  more  money. 

He  knows  it  justifies  its  cost. 


So  it  is  with  cars.  You  may  want  a big  car 
for  pleasure,  but  you  need  a small,  inexpensive 
car  for  everyday  use. 


It  costs  less  than  half  as  much  to  buy  and  not  a 
third  as  much  to  run  as  a big  car.  It  saves  its 
cost  in  a year’s  use — in  the  difference  m running 
expense. 


Takes  Place  of  Buggy 


You  Need  A Car 


It  is  cheaper  than  a horse  and  buggy  in  fact; 
and  is  replacing  the  horse  and  buggy  m un 
dreds  of  business  uses. 


You  can  better  afford  to  use  a car  than  to  be 
without  it.  It  is  only  a question  of  the  sort  of 
car  you  buy. 

The  big  car  is  an  expensive  car  not  only  in 
first  cost,  but  in  the  cost  of  running  it  as  well. 


Common  sense  will  tell  you  that  you  need 
runabout,  especially  if  you  have  a big  car, 
which  you  may  be  using  to  do  the  work  you 
formerly  did  with  a horse  and  buggy. 


Look  into  the  cost  question— it  will  pay> 


The  Brash 
Haraboat 


The  Brush  is  everywhere  known  as  EVERYMAN’S  CAR:  because  it  is  suited  to 
Z n!e™  of  every  man  in  every  walk  of  life;  it  is  within  the  reach  of  every  man  s 

means,  whatever  his  work. 

It  is  widely  used  by  R.  F.  D.  carriers  for  instance:  because  of  its  economy,  its  de- 
pendabilhy>  its  simplicity,  and  its  ability  to  travel  all  sorts  of  roads  rn  all  sorts  of 

weather. 


weauici. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  more  than  250  firms  are  using  it  to  earn  money;  let  us  tell  you 
thy  10,000  users  are  enthusiastic  about  it.  Send  a postal,  saying,  Tell  me  about 
EVERYMAN’S  CAR  at  $485.” 


BRUSH  RUNABOUT  COMPANY, 


189  Rhode  Island  Avenue 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


Licensed  under  Selden  Patent 


YOU  MAY  HAVE  THIS  FOUNTAIN  PEN 

B ~ ~ nnrov  VinndrPfls  O 


almost  for  the  asking.  Everyone  need s a goo d f o u n t a in  p 
the  next  few  weeks,  and  I want  every  reader  to  be  sure  a 
of  hard  rubber;  has  a highly  polished  barrel  with  screw  s 
nlated  velvet  point.  This  pen  is  absolutel>  dust  proor  an 

Si II  00  Youwill  have  use  for  it  many  wftVmleV and 
pen  is  packed  in  a separate  box.  complete  with  filler  and 
MY  OFFER — I will  send  absolutely  free,  postpaid,  on 
Pens  to  everyone  who  will  secure  one  new  subscription  to 
P Remember  it  will  cost  you  nothing  whatever,  Get 


year.  jiememner  il  wm  , w “ V.  iiixnvF  F 

gettng  one  of  these  pens.  Address  .IAMBS  M.  1RMAE,  P. 


en.  I am  going  to  give  away  hundreds  of  the.m  wUhin 

ScdU*o£  new 

^ is'the  mostaconwen^Snt^hingnyouSCai? carry.  Each 
ready  for  instant  use.  {..j.  Fnnntain 

e of  these  14-karat  gold-plated,  ve  v P f one 

The  Fruit-Grower  at  the  regular  rate  of  J1.UU  ror  ^ ^ 
the  subscription  and  send  it  in  to  joggpH,  MISSOURI 
ilHor  The  Fruit-Grower,  Box  1270,  S i.jusj.i  n,  _ 


The  only  light-weight  high  pressure  power  sprayer  outfit 
built  especially  for  the  average  sized  orchard. 

Sprayer  experts  have  put  years  of  experience  in  perfecting 
the  “Success”  twin  cylinder  outfit.  Every  improvement  has 
been  added  for  rapid  high-pressure  spraying. 

The  “Success”  has  a tank  capacity  of  125  gallons.  Most 
practical  over  hilly  or  soft  plowed  fields.  Special  cut-under 
platform  permits  shortest  possible  turn. 

“SUCCESS”  SPRAYING  PAYS 

A Michigan  fruit  grower’s  1909  fruit  crop  from  80  trees 
sold  for  $670.00.  This  is  $8.37  per  tree. 

The  “New-Way”  “Success”  Sprayer  gives  the  pressure 
that  makes  this  result  possible.  Two  hundred  pounds  pressure 
continuously  is  asolutely  guaranteed.  Government  experi- 
ments prove  that  the  best  fruit  comes  from  trees  sprayed  under 
a 200-pound  pressure. 


BAUER’S 

Famous  St.  Louis 

Strawberry 


The  Largest  Tarty  'Berry  Grolvn 


Read  this  Letter  From  One 
of  Our  Patrons 


Kennebunkport,  Me.,  Dec.  5,  1910. 
J.  A.  Bauer,  Judsonia,  Ark. 

Dear  Sir:  You’ll 

remember  that  in 
1908  1 bought  of 
you  two  thousand 
plants.  They  ar- 
rived in  fine  order 
and  I set  them  and 
lost  perhaps  twen- 
ty-five plants  out  of 
the  two  thousand. 
I cared  for  them  up 
to  bearing  time, 
and  nobody  in  this  sec- 
tion ever  saw  such  a 
patch  of  strawberries 
as  my  St.  Louis.  I sold  ber- 
ries from  them  at  20c  per 
box  while  other  growers 
were  selling  four  boxes  for  25c. 
The  St.  Louis  is  all  you  claim 
for  them,  and  more.  Even  to  the  last 
one  that  I picked  held  up  in  size;  no 
small  berries  at  all. 

With  me  they  held  on  for  over  thirty  days  this  season,  and  sold  for 
as  high  prices,  as  any  of  the  largest  berries  grown.  We  have  grown 
them  where  twelve  berries  fill  a quart  well  rounded. 

Yours  for  success, 

B.  W.  WATSON. 


I guarantee  my  plants  to  be  as  good  as  can  be  grown,  and 
to  reach  you  in  just  as  good  shape  as  Mr.  Watson’s  plants  did, 
notwithstanding  he  was  1,800  miles  away.  My  book  on  Straw- 
berries is  the  finest  ever  printed,  and  tells  all  about  how  to 
grow  berries  for  success. 


Improved  Klondike 


has  extra  large  tank  and  pump  capacity  for  long  continuous 
spraying  in  the  largest  fruit  districts. 


Mention  size  of  orchard  when  writing  us. 


St.  Louis  (Per.) 


“Success” 


largest  grower  of  berry  plants  in  the  South,  and 
I ship  over  97  per  cent  of  all  berry  plants  shipped  from  this 
point,  and  in  fact  last  season  I shipped  over  97  per  cent  of  the 
plants.  This  is  to  show  you  that  I do  business,  and  what’s 
more  I can  handle  your  order  with  perfect  satisfaction  to  you. 
I will  be  glad  to  make  you  special  prices  on  any  list  you  may 
have  where  you  want  over  20,000  plants,  and  I assure  you  that 
my  prices  will  be  reasonable  for  first-class  stock. 


My  book  is  free.  Send  today  for  your  copy. 

J.  A.  BAUER 

Box  20  Judsonia,  Ark. 


ASK  FOR  OUR  NEW  SPRAYER  CATALOGUE  SI 


25 

Ash 

Street 


Street 


TWIN  CYLINDER 
POWER  SPRAYER 
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^ Let  us  send  you  one  of  these  sprayers 

„ ^tour  expense  for  you  to  test  in  your  own  field  or  orchard.  We  don’t  ask  you  to 
r lend  us  a cent  of  your  money,  make  any  bank  deposit  or  in  any  way  advance  any  money 
. until  you  are  fully  satisfied.  There  are  no  strings  to  this  free  trial  offer.  It,  after  testing 

r the  Machine  you  decide  to  keep  it  you  can  then  send  us  pay  for  the  machine  in  full,  or  you  can  pay  a small  amount  each  mo. 
until  it  is  paid  for  or  you  can  wait  until  you  harvest  your  crop  and  pay  for  the  machine  out  of  the  extra  profit  that  i makes  you. 
No  La..erPho»  you  Lyv  a Huts,  Sprayer  it  wili  no,  cost  yon  a cent,  for  the  increase  in  the  yieid  from  spray, ng  wtll  more  than 
pay  for  our  best  machine,  even  though  you  have  only  a couple  of  acres.  j 


Horse- power 

Potato  and  Orchard 

SPRAYER 


"No  tree  too  higli.  no 
field  too  big  for  this 
1 king  of  sprayers.”  For 
1 the  big  growers  of  fruit. 
Igntpes.  potatoes,  etc. 
] Most  powerful  machine 
1 made;  60  and  100-gal- 
lon  tank  for  one  or  two 
h burses.  One  man  with 
' the  machine  can  do  more 
work  than  two  men  with 
the  old  style  sprayers. 
Works  "automatically” 
in  orchard  or  field  — no 
hand  pumping  required. 
If  you  are  tired  of  tne 
back-hieakifig  hand  pumping,  and  of  paying  out 
hair  your  piofit  for  hired  labor— get  this  labor- 
saving  machine— it  will  pay  for  itself  the  first  sea- 
son. 


It  Is  made  for  hard  service.  Heavy  steel  axle, 
cypress  wood  tank,  one-piece  heavy-angle-iron 
frame,  metal  wheels,  brass  ball  valves,  plunger, 
strainer,  etc.  No  leather  or  rubber  about  t lie 
pump  on  this  machine.  Big  pump  gives  powerful 
pressure. 


Produces  vapor  spray  and  prevents  blight,  scab, 
rot  and  insects  from  cutting  your  crop  in  half 
Sprat -arms  and  nozzles  adjustable  to  any  width  or 
height  of  row.  Light  draft.  Guaranteed  for  5 yeats. 


-vfc' 


•DOES  WORK  EFFECTUALLY’ 


Calchester.  Ill  . June  3.  U*00 
The  Hurst  Mfg.  Co..  Canton,  O. 

Gentlemen:  I have  tested  your  sprayer  No.  6 on 


over  2000  tiees.  1 find  it  is  all  you  claim  for  it. 
It  does  the  work  more  effectually  than  any  other 
sprit  yet  I have  used.  Shall  recommend  it  to  our 
friends.  Yours  respectfully,  K.  D.  MUNSON. 


Tested  the  Best 


In  the  spraying  machine  contest  held  by  the  National 
Horticultural  Congress  in  connection  with  their  fruit  show  at 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  November  10th  to  19th  last,  the  gold 
medal  for  sprayers  in  our  class  was  won  by  a Hurst  Sprayer. 
This  should  convince  you  of  the  quality  of  our  machines. 


Yon  can  get  a Hurst  Sprayer  Absolutely  Free 


If  you  are  the  first  in  your  locality  this  season  to  get  a 
Hurst  Sprayer  on  free  trial,  we  have  a plan  that  will  give  you 
your  sprayer  entirely  free— without  you  paying  even  the 
freight.  This  offer  does  not  require  you  to  do  any  canvassing 
or  soliciting.  It  will  only  take  lo  minutes  of  your  time.  \\  e 
do  the  work. 


Our  Five  Year  Guarantee 


We  guarantee  all  Hurst  Sprayers  to  be  made  of  materials 
best  suited  to  the  purpose.  We  guarantee  all  Hurst  Sprayers 
to  do  well  any  work  that  a sprayer  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  do.  We  guarantee  all  Hurst  Sprayers  to  be  exactly  as  we 
represent  them  in  our  advertisements,  letters,  circulars  and 
catalog.  If  you  find  that  any  Hurst  Sprayer  does  not  come  up 
to  ou/claims,  you  can  return  it  any  time  within  10  days  of  pur- 
chase, and  we  will  pay  all  costs  of  transportation  both  \\a\s. 


Man-power 

Potato  and  Orchard 

SPRAYER 


Sprays  anything— everything.  Potatoes,  tmek. 

etc  1 rows  at  a time.  Also  first-class  tree  ani 
vineyard  sprayer.  Develops  high  pressure  and  is 
easy  to  operate.  , „ 

Cheap  in  price,  light,  strong  and  durable  lias 
28-inch  wheel  with  3-inch  wide  tire,  makes 


.{--MI  X ' 


Four  Wheel  Power  Sprayer  for  Orchards 

/silt  V\  z-\l  /-V  TIT  1 


(See  cut  below.) 

For  extensive  orchards— powerful  as  a gasoline  engine  sprayer,  but 
costs  less  and  is  so  simple  any  one  can  operate  it  without  trouble.  Big 
double  cylinder  pump  stores  the  liquid  in  the  30-gallon  galvanized  stee 
air  tank  under  high  pressure  automatically  as  machine  moves  trom 
iree  to  tree;  the  liquid  thus  stored  is  forced  out  through  the  nozzles 
by  the  air  pressure  back  of  it  when  the  sprayer  is  standing  still,  in 
moving  on  to  the  next  tree  the  pressure  lost  in  spraying  the  Iasi  one 
is  regained,  which  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  hand  pumping  or 
the  use  of  a troublesome  gasoline  engine.  Perfect  agitation  Brass 
valves  and  working  parts.  200-gallon  cypress  wood  tank  with  adjust- 
able half  hoops,  short  turn  gear,  steel  frame,  wheels  and  axles.  Guar- 
anteed for  five  years. 


Spraying  Pays  Big  Profits 


You  cannot  have  an  orchard  without  spraying  any  more  than  you 
can  keep  up  the  fertility  of  your  farm  without  fertilizing.  You  must  in- 
sure your  trees  against  the  deadly  San  Jose  scale  and  other 
insect  pests  which  not  only  cut  your  crop  in  half,  but  destroy 
your  trees,  by  using  a Hurst  Sprayer. 


im 


W 


1 . 


Here’s  What  You  Get 


w 


free 


7': 


F-  ** 


,vhen  you  get  a sprayer  from  us  you  get  an  absolutely 
trial,  an  opportunity  to  get  the  sprayer  without  it  cost- 
ing you  a cent  and  almost  your  own  terms  ot 
payment  (if  you  do  not  get  the  sprayer  free),  an 
iron-bound  five-year  guarantee  and  the  very 
highest  quality  of  sprayer  to  be  had.  Send  us  a 
postal  or  mark  the  attached  coupon,  stating 
which  machine  you  are  interested  in,  and  we 
will  send  you  our  fine  catalogue,  which  tells  you 
all  about  Hurst  Quality  Sprayers,  spraying  guide 
and  full  information  on  our  free  offer  to  first  in 

each  locality.  It’s  all  free  for  the  ask-  

You  need  a sprayer,  so  do  not  de- 
but write  us  at  once  and  save 
money. 


ing. 


lay, 


A 


\ \ 


H.L.  Hurst  Mfg.  Co. 

1811  North  St.,  Canton,  Ohio 


to  push  along.  The  10- gallon  tank  is  made  of 
heavy  galvanized  iron,  coated  on  inside  with  acid- 
proof  enamel — will  last  10  to  12  years.  . 

Spray-arms  adjustable  to  any  width  or  height  nr 
row.  Can  be  thrown  straight  up  or  at 
for  spraying  vineyards,  berries,  etc.  Equipped  "'it  a 
Hurst  improved  never-clog  nozzles.  Handles  all 
solutions. 

In  field  spraying  the  machine  generates  Its  pres- 
sure automatically  as  you  push  it  along,  and  m 
orchard  spraying  you  operate  the  pump  by  hand 
the  same  as  a barrel 
sprayer.  Easily  chang- 
ed for  either  work  in 
f ' v c minutes.  No 
wrench  required  to  do 
it.  No  leather  or  rub-  / 
ber  about  this  pump  ri 
to  cause  vou  trouble.  ' 

Brass  ball  valves.  • 
plunger,  strainer,  etc. 

Warranted  for  five 
years.  Special  free 
sprayer  offer  for  first  , 
in  each  locality  this  L 
season.  Write  today  \ 

—be  first  and  save 
money.  


“FITZ-ALL’’  Barrel  Sprayer 


Not  an  ordinary  barrel  sprayer,  but 
an  exceptionally  well-made  and  per- 
fectlv  constructed  apparatus.  It  fits  any 
barrel  or  tank.  It  can  be  placed  in  cen- 
ter or  at  the  side  of  the  barrel  end.  or 
on  the  stave  side.  Movable  adjust.«oie 
brackets  hold  pump  solidly  in  place. 
l>evelops  high  pressure  and  is  easy  to 
operate.  Parts  exposed  to  the  chem- 
icals. as  plunger,  plunger  c.w. 
valves. strainer,  are  all  made  of  s -ihi 
brass.  .Most  durable  pump  oiuje. 
Perfect  agitation— two  long  paddles 
working  at  the  side  of  pump  keep 
the  mixture  thoroughly  churn- 
ed at  all  times.  Strainer 
cleaner  and  third  agitator 
cleanses  the  fine  strainer 
at  e\ery  stroke  — tire  only 
all  metal  straight  cleaner 
on  the  market,  anti  the  only 
one  that  will  not  give  out  and 
cause  trouble.  Can  be  used 
with  one  or  two  leads  of  hose 
as  dwired.  Equipped  win 

the  Hurst  Improved  Never- 

Clog  Nozzle.  3-year  warranty.  Send  coupon  or 
post  card  today.  Be  first  to  write. 


Economy  to  buy  a “FITZ-ALL 


ff 


Cbarlotteville.  Va.,  Feb.  IS.  1909 
H.  L.  Hurst  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  O. 

Gentlemen : — 

Have  today 
tested  “Fitz- 
All.”  It  is  the 
most  practical 
hand  sprayer  I 
have  used.  I : 
had  an  old  one, 
but  it  is  econ-  s 
omy  to  buy  a , 

“Fits  - All” 
rather  than  to 
waste  time  on 
an  old,  worn 
one.  Yours  verys 
truly. 

BERCH. 


V e 


B. 


FILL  OUT.  MAILTODAY.  This  Ad v.  Will  Not  Appear  A»n« 


COUPONS  iL'northTstANUFcanton,  ohio| 


Please  send  me  full  detailed  information  about  your. 


also  Catalog.  Spraying  Guide  and  copy  of 
NAME - 


Sprayer  J 

• TRIAL  OFFER-’ 


TOWN STATE. 

(Use  margin  of  page  if  necessary.) 
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Most  Wonderful  Offer  Ever  Published 


Great  1911  Price  Wrecking  Sale  of  Brand  New  Staple  Merchandise 


Our  Reliability  is  Unquestioned 


Our  capital  stock  and  surplus  in  excess  of 
$1 000,000.00  is  proof  of  our  responsibility  . Any 
publisher  of  any  paper  in  America  will  tell 
you  that  we  “make  good”  on  every  state- 

ment.  Write  to  the  greatest  bank  of  the  west 

— The  Commercial  Continental  National 
Bank  of  Chicago— or  to  the  Drovers  Deposit 
National  Bank  of  Chicago,  or  any  of  the  com- 
mercial agencies. 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY 
Guarantees  a Saving  of  30  to  50  Per  Cent 


Our  Great  “Price  Wrecker’ 


Of  all  our  wonderful  offers  of  the  past,  none  are  greater  than  those  published 
in  this  advertisement.  This  Company  is  known  far  and  wide  u The  World  s 
Bargain  Center.  ’ ’ Our  success  proves  the  truth  of  the  public  s decision. 

During  the  past  six  months  we  have  inaugurated  a buying  campaign  that  has 
placed  us  in  possession  of  the  largest  stock  of  merchandise  ever  gathered  together 
by  any  one  institution.  We  have  searched  the  markets  of  the  world  for  the  best 
bargains  obtainable.  The  proof  of  this  fact  is  seen  m this  1911  announcement. 


Under  this  headingwe  publish  a mammoth 
1100-page  Catalog  of  bargains.  It  describes 
300,000  new  articles  secured  by  us  from  SAer- 
if ft’  .Receivers’  and  Manufacturers  Sales. 
Gives  interesting  facts  as  to  our  past  history 
and  makes  you  acquainted  with  the  greatest 
Commercial  Institution  in  Chicago. 


1100  Pages  of  Bargains 


\ 


tl  DncHiuo  RinrlinP  Guarantee  bargains  obtainable.  The  proof  of  this  tact  is  seen  m tins  a*xx  — wiuei 

ft  Positive,  BindmgC includes  Everything  Under  the  Sun 

Ttverv  article  bought  of  us  is  guaranteed  a „ . ..  ......  j 


Every  article  bought  of  us  is  guaranteed  a 
decided  bargain.  If  any  article  does  not 
please  you  or  fails  to  come  up  to  your  expec- 
tations, then  you  may  return  same  at  our 
freight  expense  both  ways,  and  we  will  re- 
fund your  money  in  full 


Tt  means  in  fact  everything  from  a needle  to  a locomotive.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference what  your  requirement!  we  can  supply  them  at  bargain  prices.  Briefly 
outlined,  we  sell  everything  to  eat,  wear,  furnish,  equip  or  manufacture. 


We  send  this  catalog  to  you  without  obliga- 
tion of  any  kind.  It  contains  illustrations  true 
to  life  of  everythingthe  manufacturing  world 
produces;  it  gives  plain,  straight  from  the 
shoulder  descriptions  — shows  in  colom  hand- , 
some  floor  coverings,  clothing,  etc.  All  you 
need  to  do  is  to  fill  out  the  coupon  below,  or  . 
merely  drop  us  a card  and  the  book  will  be  for- 
warded  to  you  at  once,  all  charges  prepaid.  \ 


GEM  STEEL  RANGE 


1-PW521.  Empire  Gem  Steel 
Range,  guaranteed  in  every  way. 
Neat  appearing  an  first-class 
I baker.  Price  No.  8-10  as  illus- 
j trated,  with  reservoir,  high 

p'rTct $19.15 

Price  without  reservoir  and 
high  closet $12.50 


SUPERIOR  GASOLINE 
PUMPING  ENGINE 

The  finest  ever  for  pumping  t 


and  operating,  Sold  on  thirty  ’ 
i tr  ' 


autl  wv*'*  vu  VU..  ... 

fe£Tru5‘a!:  $36.00 

4 TI  P.  Price $64.00 


LADIES’  ALL-WOOL  SKIRT 


All-wool  Panama  Skirt,  made  the  very 
latest  style.  Beautifully  trimmed  with 
fflJk  soutache  braid  and  satin  covered 
buttons.  Nobby  and  dressy.  Made  to  sell 

ft  $7.50.  Your  money  back  if  you  don  t 
ike  it.  Colors,  black  or  blue.  Sizes, 
k 22  to  30  inch  waist.  37  to  44  inch  front. 
hJuot  No.  27-W-llO.  <fcO  ££ 

~Price  (postage  16  cents) 


MODERN  HEATING  PLANTS 


AH  kinds  of  heating  apparatus.  We 
can  furnish  you  with  a modem,  up-to- 
date  steam  or  hot  water  system 
oheaper  than  any  other  concern.  Com-  , 
plete  plans  and  instructions  go  with 
evdry  plant.  We  loan  you  tools  free. 
Write  for  Heating  Catalog  and  free  esti- 
mate. Each  plant  backed  by  our  Guar- 
antee Bond.  We  save  you  50  per  cent. 


MEN’S  PAT.  BLUCHER  SHOES 


While  they  last,  5000  pairs  of  men’s  Pat 
ent  Colt  Blucher_$3.50_Shoes,  at 


ing 


...  „ , „ sav- 
Lg  to  you  of  $1.55.  We  took  the  entire 
output  of  the  factory.  This  is  a per- 
fect fitting  shoe.  Sizes  6 to  11.  W ldth 
’"\D,E,  and  EE.  Priced* -I  QC 

per  pair «pX.«/»J 

Price  per  dozen  pair $21.00 

Write  for  Catalog  today. 


MAGNIFICENT  SUIT  95 
LESS  THAN  COST 


LADIES’  PATENT 
COLT  BLUCHERS 


This  is  a rare  opportunity  to  secure 
high-grade  patent  leather  shoes  at  a 
1 give-away  price.  They  are  made  the 
latest  city  style.  Dull  mat  top,  per- 
f orated  toe  caps.  Cuban  heels  and 
extension  6ole.  Sizes  2x2  to  » ; 
Width  C,D.E  and  EE  d*  *1 

1 Price  per  pair ...  «p  A$vv 

I Per  doz $10.80 


DURABLE  ARMY  <M  95 
KHAKI  SUIT  — 


This  fabrio  is  very  firmly  woven  nar- 
row  Wale  diagonal  Khaki  cloth,  thej 
same  as  used  so  successfully  by  the! 
United  States  Army;  plain  army  tan,  ^ 
recognized  everywhere  as  the  most  dur- 
able shade  known.  Comfortable,  full* 
roomy.  Two  outside  pockets;  semi-peg  ! 
trousers  with  adjustable  belt;  two  side 
and  two  hip  pockets  We  save  one-halt 
the  regular  price.  A strong,  durable, 
washable,  inexpensive  suit  that  will 
stand extremel y hard  usage  and  last  al- 
most forever.  Sizes  34  to  46  < chest, 
to  42  waist  measure;  30  to  35  lnseom. 

Order  by  Lot  No.  <C*I  G k 

25-W-304.  Price y 


PRINT  LINOLEUMS 


W-59.  A splendid  grade  of 
Print  Linoleum  inexact  imi- 
tation of  quarter-sawed  oak; 
6 feet  wide.  07^ 

Por  square  yard d • L* 

W-61.  Patterns  ot  extra 
heavy  grade  Print  Linoleum 
All  colors,  2 to  2 H yds.  wide. 
State  colors  wanked.  Price 
per  square  yard 42c 


FINE  TOP  BUGGY 


This  fine  leatherquarter  top  Buggy, 
black,  with  Brewster  greengear. 


tires,  narrow  or  (£OA  AC 
’wide  track.  Price-«p«^^.i/»X 


FINE  SINGLE  STRAP 
HARNESS 


Send  for  free  booklet. 


We  secured  the  entire  stock  at  “J 


ridioufousl  y low  price.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Handsome  black  cheviot  suit. 


benefit.  Handsome  black  cheviot  suit, 
newest  model, tailored  by  experts.  Coat 
round  sack  style;  vest  popular  single 
breasted.  Notice-we  send  with  this 
suit  an  extra  pair  of  pants.  Cu t latest 
mode.  Color  is  gray;  guaranteed,  ur 


^ySir^w^.  $4.95 


L H I UJ  XJVU  -- 

Suit  with  extra  trousers — 


Writ©  for  our  FREE  catalog- 


(1  A QQ  At  this  low 
y -L  V/»»/0  price  we  will 
furnish  light  new  harness. 


$1.00  LACE 
CURTAINS  AT* 


3300  pairsasshown.  SOincheswide 
and  9 feet  long.  White  or 
Arabian  Shade.  Beautiful  Bonne 
Femme  pattern  with  ruffled  lower 
edge  and  a throw  at  the  top.  A 
curtain  of  rich  appearance  and 
long  wearing  quality.  Regular 
retail  price  $1.00.  Our 

wrecking  price,  pair 

Order  by  Lot  No.  20-K-532 


HIGH  QUALITY  SMYRNA  RUG  $6.95 


W-45.  A heavy,  reversible 
Smyrna  Rug.  Handsome  Ori- 
ental pattern.  Red  or  green 
ground;  border  colors  tan,  blue 
or  red.  Can  be  used  either  side 
up.  Offered  to  you  at  exactly 
one-half  its  value.  State  colorB 
wanted  when  order-  Qtf 

ing.  Price yD«i7cl 

30  x 60  in.  78c  3x6  ft..  $1.50 

6x9  ft..  $3.25  9 x 12  ft..  $fa.05 


SPECIAL  SINGLE  BARREL  SHOT  GUN 


au^LTic“^ 

case  hardened  frame;  good  - 

quality  fore  end  and  full  pis- 


tol grip  stock;  rubber  butt 
late.  Weight  about  6Y  lbs. 
16-W-510.  12  gauge,  30  or 


8W^he&gteba™i^wi^^tor.  $3.70. 


oz-incu  Hiugio  . 

16  gauge  single  barrel,  with ejector,30-in , barrel  < 


$20  AND  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 


This  high-grade  Harris 
A Sewing  Machine,  guar- 
anteed for 20 years  for  only 
$20  and  we  pay  the  freight 
’to  all  points  east  of  Den- 
ver. Col.  Besides  you  are 
(allowed  60  days  in  which  to 
Try  it  in  your  own  home. 
Notice  the  beauty  of  the  de- 
sign; golden  quarter-sawed 
oak,  nand  polished  ball 
bearings,  drop  front,  auto- 
matic lift.  A full  set  of  at- 
tachments with  each  ma- 
chine. The  finest  material 
■ ’ 


101  PIECE  DINNER  SET  $7.00 


15,000  sets  to  be  sold  at  this  astonishingly  low  price. 
Decoration  beautiful  floral  sprays  of  dainty  pink 
roses  and  green  leaves.  Gold  borders.  Each  piece 
warranted.  We  also  have  42-piece  6ets  selling  just 
now  at  $3.00.  ^ — 


PLUMBING  MATERIAL 


Everything  needed  in  plumb- 
ing material. Our  prices  mean 
a saving  to  you  of  30  to  50  per 
cent.  Here  is  an  illustration 
of  a bathroom  (J»Q7 
outfit  selling  at  «J)0  4 
Your  plumber  would  ask  yon 
about  $60.00  for  this  same 
outfit.  Our  catalog  describes 
them  in  detail.  Write  us 
today  for  the  catalog. 


t$20  ALL-WOOL  $1Q 
SERGE  SUIT 


Llnedwlth  Skinner’s  Guaranteed 
, Satin.  The  king  of  suit  values.  An 
1 all-wool,  silk  lined,  stylish  Blue 
I Serge  Suit,  backed  by  our  guaran- 
I tee  to  either  satisfy  or  we  will  re- 
I turn  your  money.  Three  button, 
I round  cut  sack  dress  style  well 
"tailored ; padded  shoulders;  long, 
shapely  lapels;  single  breasted. 


shapely  lapeis;  single  uieusBeu, 

. The  trousers  are  full  semi-peg,  per- 

fect hanging,  belt  loops  and  adjustable 


lBCl  uaugiufe,  uv.v  . . 

side  buckles  and  straps.  All  sizes  rrom. 
34  to  44  chest  measure,  30  to  42  waist  and  30 
to  35  inseam.  This  is  an  excellent  example 
of  how  we  save  you  money. 

Order  by  Lot  No.  25- W 
•155.  Price  per  suit 


3 an  exceuuui)  exaurjire 

w-  $10.00 


$6.00  FOR  THIS  OAK  DRESSER 


An  opportunity  Buch  as  this  to 
secure  a high-grade,  handsome 
dresser  at  our  bargain  price  ha9 
never  been  equaled.  This  is  a 
splendidly  constructed  piece  of 
furniture.  Colonial  style;  wood 
oarvings;  brass  trimmings.  Three 
roomy  drawers;  good  locks  and 
castors.  French  bevel  plate  mir- 
ror 20  inches  high,  16  incheswide. 
Top  is  double  thiekness.  The  up- 


.op  IS  UOULMD  tuionuuou.  

per  drawer  has  waved  trout. 
The  three  panel  end9  have  great 
strength.  Finish  is  a rich,  golden 
loss.  Order  by  Lot 
To.  880W.  Price—  «pv.VV 
Write  for  Furniture  Catalog. 


A $12.00  DINING  ROOM 

TABLE  FOR  $6.95 


Colonial  Pedestal  Table. 
tThe  illustratmn  shows  tine 
harmonious  lines  but  fcb© 
table  must  be  seen  to  j 


preciate  the  rich  go 
‘ elle 


It  is  excellently 


made  with  heavy.solidped 
estal  and  scroll  legs,  tx 


dUU  BblUl*  " 

tra  leaves  are  furnished 
free.  Extension  six  foot. 
Has  42  inch  top.  An  actual 


der  by  Lot  No.  l-K-6643. 


$12.00value.  Or-  d*/?  QC 
■-  Price  only 


AUTOMATIC  BED  

DAVENPORT  $12.60 


Thisneat,  substantial  full  size  Automatic  Bed  Dajr- 
enport  at  a saving  or  at 

least  half  the  regularpnca 

It  has  the  best  guaranteed 
indestructible  steel  spring 
construction.  Tufted  _ as 
shown  and  covered  with 
fabricord  leather  over 
soft  filling.  The  frame 
is  very  strong  solid  oak. 
finished  a golden  gloss. 
This  is  one  of  onr  greatest  values.  Or-  jtlO  AO 
der  by  Lot  No.  l-K-985.  Price «P  A Ai.WX 


Write  for  catalog  today. 


IT  f ivl'jrj  caiaiug. ^ | ^ 

Any  of  These  Price  Wrecking  Catalogs  SENT  FREE 

n • ..  ;r:-  cHain  lines  of  merchandise  of  which  a brief  description  is  shown  below. . If  any  o 


jects  are  of  interest,  we  will  send  you^the^  ‘where^ou^h^v^s^e^i^^his^advertrsemen^then^they  wlif  be  sent  to  you  at  once,  all  charges  prepaid.  Write  to  u.  today. 


Fill  Out  This  Coupon 


Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.  399 
35th  and  Iron  Sts. 


I saw  your  ad  in  Western  Fruit-Grower, 
I am  interested  in 


This  book  illus- 
tratesand'describes 
Ladies’  and  Chil- 
dren’sWearing  Ap- 
parel, and  is  an  ed- 
ucation in  itself  of 
the  very  latest  and 
correct  styles.  As 
to  quality  this  is  an 
essential  that  takes 
’ ” Quality 


first  place  in  all  our  dealings. 
and  low  prices.  We  send  you  this  book 
absolutely  free,  and  you  can  dress  in  the 


most  up-to-date  manner  at  a saving  of 
from  30  to  50  per  cent.  ~ ~ 


Send  me  free  of  all  charges  your  1100- 
page  catalog. 

Send  the  following  additional  books 


Shows  actual  colors  of  Rugs,  Caiyets, 
Linoleum.  Beautiful  assortment  of  lat- 
est designs  and  rich  colorings,  mil 
save  you  money  every  time  you  make  a 
selection.  Sent  you  absolutely  free. 


Name - 

Town County . 

State RFD. P.O.Box. 


Be  sure  to  send  for  our  sample  book. 
It  shows  the  paper  itself  so  you  will 
know  just  what  you  are  getting.  Beau- 
tiful  designs  and  colorings  for  every 
room.  30  to  50  per  cent  saving. 


Ladies’  Apparel  Our  Clothing  Book  Boots  and  Shoes  Harness  and  Vehicles 

- . . , «n  A oerront.  (Tllillo  t n t.Vlfl  Ladl6S  , M6  n ’ 8 . — V-  W<L  ,.y°u. 


[fePrkINKissK&E 


A correct  guide  to  the 
•roper  styles  for  men  and 
uoys.  The  illustrations 
are  true  to  life.  Samples 
of  the  goods  are  shown  so 
you  will  know  just  what 
you  are  getting,  and  a per- 
fect fit  is  guaranteed.  Be- 
sides we  save  you  so  much 
money  on  every  deal  that 
,#  you  certainl  y should  take 
— ^advantage  of  the  money- 

saving bargains  this  book  contains. 
Sent  you  absolutely  free  for  the  asking. 


;r  a z a saving  01  obuk  “.T j ' 
Send  today.  Write  for  it  today. 


Shows  how  you  can  economize  in  your 
every  day  wants.  Published  every  60 
da  vs.  Shall  we  put  your  name  on  our 
mailing  list?  Fresh  groceries  of  excel- 
lent quality  is  the  keynote  of  oursuccess. 


gelection.  Sent  you  apsoiuceiy  — „ ^ . 

Wail  Panpr  Catalog  Sewing  Machines  Jewelry  Catalog  Sporting  Goods 

Wall  PaPer  Cata  Og  S _ By  taking  advantage  of  thewonder.  ^Thl! 


Gives  complete  and  valuable  inform 
at  ion  regarding  Sewing  Machines,  and 


anon  regain  mg  oowixxg  mauu.iivn, 
shows  you  how  you  can  obtain  this 
household  necessity  at  a splendid  sav- 
ing. Be  sure  to  get  thi9  catalog. 


Ladies’,  Men’s, 
Children’s  Shoes, 
Boots,  Rubbers, Slip- 
pers, etc.  A perfect 
fit,  excellent  quality 
and  a low  price  is 
guaranteed.  Our 
stock  always  repre- 
sents the  latest  fash- 
ions. We  give  you 
the  privilege  of  ex- 

— I amining  the  shoes, 

tryingthem  on,  and  then  if  they  don  t 
suit,  send  them  back.  Nothing  could 

1 _ e.  f r\i*  x.of’.ulncr  V. 


n 


suit,  send  them  back.  Bottling  couia  money  free 

be  fairer.  Send  for  catalog  to-day,  book  sent  >ou  absolutei;  rree. 


30  to  oU  per  cent,  oeuu  nuuaj.  __  - 

Fionr  Covering  Grocery  Price  List  Gasoline  Engines  Dry  Goods  Catalog 

Moor  covering  J /,.*.i„„a™,ii«.fnllvonrSuDerior  This  book  contains  most  remark- 


Catalog  describes  fully  our  Superior 
Gasoline  Engines— Statipnary,  Sort- 


uasouuw  Almsmen  ij Ku.iuMw* ^ 

able  and  Marine.  The  highest  grade 
engines  at  lowest  prices.  A full  line 
of  belting,  shafting,  hangers,  etc 


By  taking  advantage  of  the  wonder- 
ful ‘bargains  this  book  contains  you 
will  find  yourself  able  to  afford  beau 
tiful  pieces  of  jewelry —watches, 
rings,  etc.  We  send  this  book  free. 


- — V We  save  you 
\ much  money  on  1 

1 n class  of  goods  t — 
you  should  at  o&op 
get  our  catalog.  R 
makes  no  differenee 
what  you  need  in  the 
way  of  harness,  wag- 
ons. carriages,  run- 
abouts, trucks,  eto., 
you  will  find  them 

: listed  at  a very  low 

price.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  or 
money  refunded  in  every  case.  This 


This  book  contains  most  remark- 
able bargains  on  your  every  day 
needs.  It  is  of  . incalculable  value 
to  every  home  in  the  land,  win 
save  you  from  30  to  50  per  cent.  _ 


This  book  shows  Cameras,  Gnus, 
Football  Supplies,  in  fact  everything 
in  the  Sporting  Goods  line,  and  al- 
ways at  a saving  in  price.  Send  tor 
this  catalog  at  once.  It  is  tree. 


room.  3 U to  ou  per  cent  saving. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.  ?sth  and  ,ron  Sts-  CHICAGO 


lb 


Special  low  prices  for  immediate  orders.  Owing  to  a manufacturer’s ' finan- 
cial difficulties,  we  have  recently  made  a yeme^?r°^s.Payic^  |vefr?respectSand 
which  we  must  move  at  once.  These  sash  are  first-class  In  every  respect  ^ana 

guaranteed  equal  to  the  best  of  their  lpar  banc  up  bright 

In  -Western  Soft  Pine  and  Louisiana  Red  Cypress.  All  clear  “ang  up,  orient 
and  brand  new  clean  stock.  Size  3 ft.  x 6 ft.,  1%  In.  thick  Glazed  with  4 rows 
of  clear  7 In.  glass.  Frames  made  In  the  best  workmanlike  manner,  strong  ana 
of  lasting  construction. 


ORDER  AT  ONCE.  THEY  WILL  NOT  LAST  LONG 


HOT  BED  SASH  „ 

Western  Soft  Pine,  single  lots  y 1.50  each 

Western  Soft  Pine,  lots  of  one  dozen  and  moie  t 45  each 

Western  Soft  Pine,  lots  of  50  and  more  1 .70  each 

Louisiana  Clear  Red  Cypress,  single  lots  "i"  1.65  each 

Louisiana  Clear  Red  Cypress,  lots  of  one  do^etlJ ind  more  .. ..  1.6O  each 

Louisiana  Clear  Red  Cypress,  lots  ofs  ^ glazed  sash 

Open  ISfe  - the  Jr.ce  on  gla zed  sash 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 
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Portland  Commercial  Club  82 

. .82 
..82 
..82 
.82 
..53 
..82 
..52 
..82 
. .82 
. .82 
. .52 
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Grading  Machines 

Baker  Mfg.  Co 5 

Harness 

Aniser  Harness  CO.  . *..**.. i ... .54 
II.  & M.  Harness  Shop  ..i.n..l2 

Help  Wanted 

Bedford,  F.  W.  82 

Campbell.  T.  W.  .......  i :?2 

Iluber,  EfclWlii  82 

Humboldt  ........  i 82 

Jdeobsoh,  Set  er  82 

La  Payette,  lien  F.  82 

LitsoU.  W.  it.  .................82 

Moiice,  It.  G 82 

ReitennaU,  Hr.  G.  82 

Roberts,  Y.  R't.  82 

Incubators  and  Poultry  Supplies 

American  Hen  Magazine  82 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co 72 

Close-to-Nature  CO.  . . ; .....  75 

Columbian  Steel  Tank  Co 79 

Crise,  J.  W 82 

Cypress  Incubator  Co.  75 

Des  Moihes  Incubator  Co.  73 

Essex,  Robert,  Incubator  Co.  ...73 

Golden  Rule  Incubator  Co 82 

Green,  Horton  B 82 

Grimm,  C-  F.  ^..74 

Hancock  Inoculatuih  CO 74 

Hartman,  Geo.  L 82 

Irpn  Clad  Incubator  CO. .........  74 

Johnson,  M.  M.  77 

Knudson  Mfg.  Cb.  . . 72 

Knudson  Mfg.  Co.  78 

Owen  Co 75 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co 74 

Stahl,  Geo.  H.  72 

Thompson,  Sain,  President 73 

Van  Wie  Hatchery 74 

Ward,  Lewis  J 82 

Wisconsin  Incubator  CO.  ........  72 

Insecticides 

Blanchald,  .Tas.  A.  38 

Bowker  insecticide  Co 60 

Commercial  Acid  Co 84 

De  Voe  & Raynolds  CO 39 

Good,  James,  44 

Hemingway  Londoii  Purple  Co.  ..44 

Horticultural  Chemical  CO 58 

Interstate  Chemical  Co 57 

Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Co 39 

Lafer,  J.  W 3$ 

Lafer,  J.  W :...44 

Pratt,  B.  0.  CO.  ,uui 61 

Rex  Cbihpady  2 

Sherwin-Williams  CO 60 

Vreelaiid  Chemical  CO.  60 

Walker,  C.  E.,  Mercantile  Co 57 

Ladders 

Bacon  & Co 60 

Lighting  Systems 

Best,  The,  Light  Co 70 

Mantle  Lamp  CO 69 

Sun  Vapor  Light  CO 69 

United  Factories  Co.  69 

Manure  Spreaders 

Galloway,  Wm.  Co 29 

Johnston  Harvester  Co 50 


Rath,  J.  C. 

Reeve,  W.  T 

Richards,  A.  E*  • • • 

Roblhsoh,,  S.  C. ............ . 

Roberts,  E.  b.  

Sahtl'ersoh  

Seaboatd  Air  Line  Ry.  Co.  . 
Shehandoah  Apple  Lands  Co. 

Sihith,  W.  G 

Snyder,  J.  J 

Southern  Ry,  Co.  

Springer  Emit  Land  Assti  53 

Steinhaiiser,  E.  . 82 

Steph&hs,  E.  F 82 

$t2Wart.  Mathews  Co.  53 

St.  Louis  & Southwestern  Ry 53 

Webster,  E.  C.  & J.  F 82 

Whitson,  E.  J 82 

Willsea,  J.  B 82 

Wilson,  W.  P . 82 

Wilson,  W.  P 82 

Wilson,  W.  P.  82 

?&rm  Levels 

Bostrom- Brady  Mfg.  Co 74 

Farm  Publications 

American  Hen  Magazine  75 

Fruit-Grower  (Renewal  Talk)  ...36 

Fruit-Grower  (Ad.  Announcement) 40 

Farm  Journal  23 

Fruitman  and  Gardener.  The  ....  68 

Market  Growers’  Journal  30 

Root,  A.  I.  & Go 39 

Fertilizers 
American  Agricultural  Chem.  Co.  66 

German  Kali  Works  67 

Myers,  Dr.  W.  S..  Director  66 

Food  Products 

National  Biscuit  Co 69 

Postum  Cereal  Co 12 

Postum  Cereal  Co 14 

Postum  Cereal  Co 10 

Fruit  Packages 

Fruit  Package  Co 84 

New  Albany  Box  & Basket  Co.  ..84 

Pierce- Williams  Co 27 

Washington  Mill  Co 27 

Wisconsin  Fruit  Package  Co.  ...84 
Gasoline  Engines 

Galloway.  Wm.,  Co 65 

International  Harvester  Co 1 62 

Rife  Engine  Co 51 

Schmidt  Bros.  Co *...37 

Stover  Mfg.  Co 51 

Temple  Pump  Co 20 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co.  ..59 

Witte  Iron  Works  37 

Gates 

Manlove  Gate  Co 74 

Republic  Fence  & Gate  Co 28 


Nurserymen 

Abel,  C.  C.  & Co 68 

Allen  Bros 37 

Baldwin,  O.  A.  D ....12 

Bauer,  J.  A.  24 

Benson-Omaha  Nursery  Co |60 

Berckmaiis,  P.  J.  Co ....57 

P.errydale  Experiment  Gardens... 62 

Biltmore  Nurseries 46 

Blake,  William  30 

Boerner,  A.  F 48 

Boone  Co.  Nurseries  37 

Brunswick,  M.  & GO 60 

Buhl  Nursery  Co 37 

Capps  Bros 50 

Cathcart,  J.  F.  & Sons  82 

Chanute  Nurseries  82 

Chattanooga  Nurseries  78 

Chattanooga  Nurseries  10 

Chattanooga  Nurseries  84 

Cole,  Jno 81 

Cooper,  Samuel 82 

Cumberland  Nurseries  84 

Cumberland  Nurseries  35 

Davis  Co.  Nurseries  29 

Dayton,  Jno.  F : 82 

Drew,  E.  P.  82 

Elmhurst  Nursei-y  76 

Eppert,  A.  A,  35 

Ernst  Nurseries  48 

Fairbury  Nurseries  33 

Farmer,  L.  J 2 

Freemont  Nurseries  83 

Flansburgh  & Son  42 

Flansburg  & Potter  <?o 42 

Fletcher  & Harrison  37 

Ford  $e6d  Cd.  83 

Gardner  Nurseries  71 

Garrison,  J.  T.  & Sons  35 

German  Nurseries  31 

Gilbertson,  A.  O , 18 

Grand  Mere  Nurseries  54 

Gray’s  Nursery  82 

Green  Wood  County  Nurseries  ....78 

Griesa  Nursery  78 

Grisinger,  W.  N 78 

Green's  Nursery  Co 63 

Haines,  Jos.  W 42 

Hall,  J.  W 42 

Hall,  J.  W 83 

Harrington  Nursery  Co 37 

Harrisoti,  C.  S 35 

Harrison's  Nurseries  14 

Herman  Grape  Nurseries 82 

Hillcrest  Fruit  Farm  82 

Holsinger  Bros 25 

Home  Nursery  41 

Hopedale  Nursery  37 

Hopkins,  G.  H.  & Son 37 

Hubach,  Lewis  78 

Hubbard.  T.  S.  & Co 62 

Kellogg,  ft.  M.  Co 27 

Koell.  Wm.  & Co 82 

Lightfoot,  John  27 

Louisiana  Nut  Nurseries  48 

Lovett.  J.  T 34 

TVicNallie,  D.  Plant  & Fruit  Co. .33 

Mail  Order  Nurseries  30 

Mendenhall,  J.  E.  35 

Monce,  H.  G 82 

Myers,  P.  J 48 

National  Nurseries  46 

National  Nurseries 57 

New  Haven  Nurseries  14 

Norton,  Arthur  L 30 

Oak  Lawn  Nurseries  59 

Outlook  Nurseries- 82 

Owens.  H.  L 82 

Pacatte.  Emil  82 

Parsons  Wholesale  Nurseries  . ..62 

Peru  Nurseries  4_ 

Peyton  & Barnes  37 

Pomeroy.  Norman  61 

Ratekin’s  Nursery  Co 57 

Reasoner,  J.  R 76 

Richardson.  A.  W 82 

Riehl,  Edwin  F 10 

Roeder  Nurseries  37 

Roesch,  Lewis  & Son  57 

Uoesch.  Lewis  & Son  60 

Rogers,  H.  C 60 

Santa  Clara  Valley  Nur 37 

Soarff,  W.  N 31 

Scheer  Nursery  10 

Schnell,  Henry  31 

Seligman  Plant  Co 34 

Seligman  Plant  Co §2 
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Shotnnker,  Joel  2 

Simpson,  H.  At.  & Sons 62 

Smallwood,  II 35 

Smith,  tierij.  F 83 

Snyder,  < ’.  & Soils  42 

Soil! nier  Bfos.  ; . . . 4 t . , * * * t . . . . .82 
Stark  Bros.  Nursery  & O.  Ob.  ...  6 
Stark  til-bs.  Nursery  & O.  Go....  7 

Stout,  9’.  .1.  ; 37 

Sunnyslope  Nurseries  68 

Thomas,  W.  W.  12 

Towiiseritl,  E.  W.  & Co 50 

Tribble  Brbs 82 

Vannier,  Herbert  N 37 

Vincehnes  Nurseries  61 

Vine  Ilill  Nursery  37 

Vine  Hill  Nursery  Co 37 

Vogelgesang,  John  A 41 

Waller,  O.  C 35 

Weber,  H.  J.  & Softs  Cd 33 

Weston,  A.  R.  & Cd 59 

Whitten,  C.  fe 14 

Wild  tiros.  Nurs.  C'd^  2 

Wiley,  H.  S.  & Son  62 

Winfield  Nurseries  46 

Wood.  Alleil  L 57 

Wragg  Nusrery  Cd 28 

Xenia  Star  Nurseries  ...37 

Youngers  & Co 61 

Zuck,  Cash  .82 

Orchard  Heaters 

Frdst  Prevention  Co 2 

Haitliltdh  Reservoir  Orchard 

Heater  Cd 30 

Ideal  Orchard  Heater  Cd 3J 

Orchard  Supply  Co 31 

Palisade  Orchard  Heater  Co 44 

Richardson  Frost  Prevention  Co.  24 
Round  Crest  Orchard  Heater  Co.  9 
Round  Crest  Orchard  Heater  Co.  32 

Steel,  John  33 

Underwood  & Viles  50 

Paints 

National  Lead  Cd.  7l 

Rice,  A.  L 10 

Poultry 

Adams,  F.  N 80 

Agnew,  T.  A 81 

Agnew,  T.  A 82 

Alberding,  Henry  F 81 

Allen.  H 81 

Allendale  Farms  81 

Alton,  Stanley  H 82 

Anderson,  H.  W 82 

Anderson,  Loilis  81 

Armknecht,  Geo 80 

Arnold,  Aug  D 80 

Arnold.  Walter  C 80 

Atwood,  C.  M 74 

Avey,  C.  F.  81 

Ayers,  J.  A 80 

Backus,  Frank  81 

Baldwin,  Mrs.  A.  S 81 

Barns,  Thos.  H 81 

Bartlett.  E.  C 81 

Bates,  H.  E.  81 

Bause,  Geo.  W.  i 81 

Beatty,  Lewis  C 80 

Barkmeier,  Aug 80 

Becker,  Albert  M 80 

Bedell.  G 80 

Bedford,  H.  M.  ......80 

Berger,  S 80 

Bergey’s  Farni  81 

Berry’S  Poultry  Farm  74 

Beuoy,  Geo.  H 80 

Beyer,  Mrs.  Henry  80 

Birch  Lawn  Poultry  Farm  80 

Black,  Geo.  D 80 

Blanton,  G.  N 80 

Bliem,  Sam  S .80 

Bliss,  D.  .7 81 

Blum  Hatchery  .81 

Boewe,  H.  M 81 

Bonnie  View  Farms 74 

Bostwick,  J.  C 81 

Botts.  T.  E 80 

Bower,  Geo 80 

Boyd.  O.  C ..:.81 

Brackenbury,  C 80 

Bradley,  Matt  80 

Brinker,  White  Orpington  Farm.. 80 

Browe,  A.  B 81 

Brown,  Haney  80 

Brownell,  D.  S.  81 

Brownlow,  Mrs.  \Vrri.  G 89 

Brubaker.  MvS.  Dr 81 

Buechley  81 

Buff  Leghorn  Poultry  Yards  80 

Bullene,  W.  L 80 

Burhans,  Amos  81 

Butler,  H.  E 81 

Buzzard,  A.  L 81 

Carbaugh,  Joe 80 

Carter,  E.  E 80 

Casey,  Mrs.  Chas 81 

Casey,  Wm.  J 81 

Cecil,  M.  Nelson  81 

Challacombe,  Jas.  N 81 

Chamberlin.  A.  P 80 

Cheesman,  Jos.  D.  .............  SO 

Chestnut,  H.  W.  81 

Cheviot  Poultry  Farni  81 

Clark.  G.  A 80 

Clymer,  C.  Henry  80 

Coen.  J.  E 81 

Colgin  Poultry  Farm 80 

Collins,  J.  L 80 

Columbian  Corner  Poultry  Yds. ..SI 

Colvin.  C.  H SO 

Comforth , Edwin  0 81 

Connisseliffe  Poultry  Farm  81 

Converse,  H.  W 81 

(oilman,  Jas 80 

Counter,  J.  A 80 

Cox,  Wm.  Dr 80 

Cox,  Miss  Sallie 81 

Crandall.  Rov  82 

Crane.  Ha  ry  R 81 

Cutler,  F.  Gage  78 

Cutler.  F.  Gage  82 

Cutler,  F.  Gage  81 

Dainann,  F.  J 81 

Davids  Bros 80 

Davidson,  A.  G 81 

Davis,  Sami 80 

Denbo,  E.  S.  & S 80 

De  Vault,  R.  H 80 

De  Vault,  R.  H 81 

Dickinson.  S.  M 81 

Donald,  M.  N 81 

Dougherty,  W.  H 81 

Dungan,  D.  L 81 

Dunn,  Waldo  H 81 

Dunning.  Goodyner  81 

Earl,  Gertrude  81 

Eastman,  H.  B 81 

Elam,  W.  A 81 

Falkey,  Luther  81 

Ferrill.  L.  J 81 

Firestone,  Jno.  B 80 

Fish,  P.  C 81 

Floyed  Bend  Farms 81 

Foote,  Wm 80 

Forney.  J.  L 80 

Forrestdale  Poultry  Farm  80 

Foulks.  E.  S 80 

Freeman,  Amos  .....82 

Freeport  Hatchery  81 

Gabel  Mfg.  Co 80 

Galesburg  Fancy  Poultry  Plant.. 80 

Galby,  A.  T 81 

Garrison,  C.  B 80 

Gibbens,  G.  W 81 

Gilbert.  Chas.  W 82 

Gladish,  .Tas  81 

Goll.  Mrs.  J.  A 81 

Gooding,  M.  S 80 

Gray.  C.  E ,...81 

Greer,  E.  W 81 


(Jreldei*,  B.  F.  ...... 

Griffith,  Paul  

Groh,  Jno.  E 

Gross,  A 

Gross,  Frank  C 

Guhdluch,  c.  I’ 

Iladdeli*  Jno 

Hamilton,  ii.  I. 

Hannah,  Mrs.  A.  ... 
Hartman,  W.  A. 


Pago 

74 

82 

81 

80 

80 

81 

80 

80 

80 

.74 


Hartshorn,  S.  B.  &.  Son  81 

Haynes,  Ernest  80 

Ileaton,  Edwin  A 80 

lleatwole,  John  E 74 

Iledberg,  Carl  * 80 

Heffiroh.  T 81 

Hefner,  T.  A 80 

Heinsen,  H.  C 80 

H el  man,  C.  W 80 

Ilensleigh,  Mrs.  E W.  80 

Ilerchenroeder,  ll.  F.  81 

Ilevves,  R.  A 80 

HIgbee,  C.  II 81 

Highland  Poultry  Farm  81 

Hinkle,  R.  C 81 

Hintonnister,  Henry  80 

Iloladay,  J.  M 80 

Holt,  J.  M 81 

ITornbrook,  Geo.  L 80 

Hord,  H.  B 81 

Howell,  Geo.  E 81 

Howell,  Geo.  E 81 

Hudson*  Sidney  81 

Hueckster,  Fred  ......80 

Huffman  Poultry  Farm  81 

Hummel,  S.  A 74 

Hurlbert,  J.  J 80 

Hussey,  H.  E .80 

Huston,  H.  E 81 

Hutchins  Bros 81 

Inskeep,  J.  R .SO 

Jackson,  Prudence ......... .81 

Jacobs,  H.  A .81 

Jbhnsdn,  Sidney  81 

Kahler,  B.  F.  81 

Kaldenberg,  T.  H 81 

Kaufman.  W.  H 80 

Kemmeter,  Peter  80 

Kemp,  W.  W 81 

Kepple,  O.  L 81 

Kitchen,  Jos.  H 80 

Kitchen,  Jos.  H .82 

Koell.  Wm.  & Cd 81 

K rebill,  A.  D 81 

Kremer,  F 80 

Laf renl^re  82 

Lake  View  Farm  81 

Lang,  C.  F.  80 

Larkin  & Herzberg  73 

Leach,  Jno.  S 81 

Lembke  & Lerhbkd  74 

Lembke  & Leihbke  81 

Lesher,  J.  F 81 

Lewis,  Peter  G 80 

Linn  & Son  80 

Lock  Box  154  81 

Logue,  H.  L 81 

Long,  Scott  80 

Loomis,  Chas.  Z 80 

Loyd.  C.  J.  & Son  .....80 

McCaul,  Mary  80 

McClure*  ChaS 80 

McConnell,  tiert  82 

McNeil,  Alex  81 

Mackey,  Chas.  J 80 

Man  warren,  Cha9 81 

Maple  & Baker  . . - 80 

Marble  Springs  Poultry  Farm... 80 

Martin,  J.  H 81 

Maryin,  F.  C 81 

Mathews,  A 80 

Matney,  W.  S ..80 

Meadow  Stream  ..81 

Merkel,  Chas.  80 

Meyers,  E.  A 81 

Meyers,  Mrs.  J.  P 81 

Miller,  C.  W 80 

Miller,  K.  1 80 

Minkle  & Co  82 

Missouri  Squab  Co 74 

Mittenddrf,  O.  F 78 

Mohr,  Henry  81 

Mohr,  S.  K 81 

Moore,  Fred  H 82 

Moore,  J.  L.  ........80 

Murphy.  Ed.  B.  81 

Myets  & jacksofl  81 

Myers,  Fred  81 

Myers,  F.  E 80 

Myers.  S.  F 80 

Naylor,  R.  H 81 

Nederveld,  G 80 

Neisler,  Guy  K 81 

Nelson.  Henry  A 81 

Nettich,  John 81 

Neubauer,  J 80 

Neville  Poultry  Farm  80 

Newell’s  Clovermead  Farm 81 

Nott,  S.  G 81 

Oakdale  Farm  80 

Oetzel,  R.  S 80 

Old  Honesty  Hatchery  81 

Orr,  Jno.  S 81 

Ownlahd  Farm  81 

Palmer,  H.  M 80 

Paullus,  Henry  80 

Peacock,  Galieo  ...82 

Perrin,  F.  J 80 

Petrie.  S.  H 81 

Pfile.  Henry  74 

Pirtle  Poultry  Farm  80 

Poorman,  Jno.  G -81 

Porter,  S.  P 80 

Price,  J.  W 80 

Prospect  Poultry  Farm  80 

Quincy  Heights  Poultry  Farm... 80 

Radcliffe,  C.  E 80 

Randolph  Poultry  Farm  81 

Red  Rose  Poultry  Farm  81 

Red  Rose  Poultry  Farm  81 

Reed,  Bernard  82 

Rehrael,  Algie  81 

Reichel,  Edw 81 

Rhodes,  Mrs.  A.  N 82 

Rice,  O.  L 80 

Rich.  H.  H 81 

Richland  Farm  81 

Rickey,  J.  C 81 

Riddell.  Andrew  81 

Ridge  Top  Pigeon  Farm  82 

Robnett,  Mrs.  A.  J 80 

Rogers,  E.  A 80 

Rogers,  H.  E 81 

Rolfe,  Mrs.  Maude  81 

Roth.  H.  D 74 

Russell,  A.  L 81 

Salyards,  R.  S 81 

Sawyer,  W.  M 82 

Sayres,  Geo.  C 80 

Schaaf.  Ernst  81 

Schaaf,  Walter  C 80 

Schmidt.  John  J 80 

Schmied  Bros 81 

Schowe,  Henry,  Jr 80 

Schroer,  J.  F 82 

Schrubb.  Jas 81 

Schuman.  Ed.  J 80 

Seidel.  W.  F 80 

Sensee,  Toledo  81 

Shenk,  Clarence  80 

Shenk,  Clarence  80 

Shepard,  Mrs.  Geo 82 

Sheppard.  Cecil  80 

Shrayer,  Mrs.  M.  L 80 

Simmonds,  Harold  80 

Sincox,  M.  S 81 

Sinn,  E.  B 81 

Smith.  Jessie  P 80 

Snowflake  Poultry  Farm  80 

Snyder,  W.  C 80 

Souder,  H.  A 81 

Souder,  H.  A 81 
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Souder,  W.  A si 

South  Kenton  Poultry  Farm  ...  HJ 

Springer,  I).  P 81  j 

Spurgin,  Orpington  Farm  80 

Stackhouse,  C.  M 80  ; 

Stalling,  Curl  A 80 

Stark,  M.  C 80 

Steele,  Robert 81  ^ 

Steiner,  K.  II 81  I 

Stewurt,  Lew  II 80 

Stoner,  I).  A 80 

Stlekley,  Allen  * 81  j 

Stoner,  Mr«.  W.  L 81 

Stryker,  W.  ft 81 

Stubblefield.  Thos.  M 82 

Suter,  Jacob  ,.,.,....81 

Hutton,  F.  T) 80 

Swonger,  Z.  E 81 

Templeton,  O.  O.  80 

Thompson,  Mrs.  Joe  81 

Tierney,  E.  C K0 

Tietsart,  J.  II 80 

Todd  & Sons  81 

Torrey,  G.  II 80 

Turner,  Z.  Sons  81 

Tutt,  Miss  A 80 

Uhl  Hatchery  81 

Vale,  F.  A 81 

Valley  City  Hatchery  81 

Vaniman,  F.  A 80 

Veatch.  L.  R 80 

Walnut  Hlil  Hatchery  81 

Watson,  Ira  81 

Weaver,  F.  J 81 

Weaver,  Mrs.  J.  H 80 

Weber,  W.  A 74 

Weeks,  Mrs.  W.  F 81 

Welch,  J.  Hart  80 

Welch,  J.  T 81 

Wells,  E.  M 81 

Wells.  M.  G.  81 

Wells,  M.  G 81 

Wells,  Oscar  80 

Wells,  Oscar  82 

White,  A.  II.  81 

Whitford.  A.  M 81 

Whitford.  A.  M 82 

Wilder,  Thos 81 

Williams,  Clyde  81 

Wise,  Julia  E 81 

Wise,  Julia  E.  81 

Wolverine  Hatchery  81 

Wood.  L.  H 80 

Woodruff.  Dr 80 

Woodruff.  L.  W 80 

Woodward,  Ralph  81 

Wright,  F.  J.  81 

Wright.  W.  F 80 
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Yergy,  C.  L.  ...... 

Yoder,  Levi  D 

Yoder.  Levi  D.  ........ 

Zimmerman.  Homer  ... 

Zion  Grove  Farm  

Zurburg,  C.  H 

Pruning  Tools 

Holden.  J.  W.  Co 

Ideal  Pruning  Saw  Co. 
International  Tool  Co.  . 
Monarch  Pruner  Co. 


24 

33 

33 

46 


Rhodes  Mfg.  Co 67 

Schroer,  J.  A.  Co 24 

Tiffany,  Carroll  ft 33 

Railway  Companies 

C.,  B.  & Q.  Ry 83 

Canadian  Pacific  Irrigation  and 

Colonization  Co 53 

Chicago  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul 

Ry 52 

C.  & O.  Ry 51 

Kansas  City  Southern  Ry 51 

Kansas  City.  Mexico  & Orient  Ry.83 

New  York  Central  Ry.  Co 54 

Norfolk  & Western  Ry 35 

Seaboard  Air  Lille  Ry.  Co 52 

Southern  Ry.  Co 52 

St.  Louis  & Southwestern  Ry.  ..53 
Roofing  Materials 

Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co 63 

Century  Mfg.  Co 28 

Edwards  Mfg.  Co 60 

Seedsmen  and  Florists 

Adams,  T.  Lee  4 

Anderson.  A.  C 30 

Archias  Seed  Store  2 

Archias  Seed  Store  24 

Barteldes  Seed  Co 18 

Berry,  A.  A.  Seed  Co 18 

Block,  F.  L 35 

Buckbee.  II.  W 18 

Burpee,  W.  Atlee  18 

Burrell,  D.  V 14 

Burt.  Theo.  & Sons  37 

Childs,  John  Lewis  69 

Cole’s  Seed  Store  30 

Darling  & Beaham  18 

Fairview  Seed  Farms  21 

Farmers  Seed  & Nursery  Co 18 

Ferry,  D.  M.  Co 1 18 

Field,  Henry,  Seed  Co 2 

Field,  Henry,  Seed  Co 19 

Field.  Henry,  Seed  Co 20 

Field,  Henry.  Seed  Co 25 

Field,  Henry,  Seed  Co 28 

Field,  Henry,  Seed  Co 31 

Field,  Henry,  Seed  Co 35 

Fuller,  J.  Roscoe  & Co 69 

Great  Northern  Seed  Co 30 

Griswold  Seed  Co 24 

Griswold  Seed  Co 18 

Gurney  Seed  Co 25 

Guthrie-Lorenz  Co 24 

Halbert,  H.  A 82 

Hamden  Seed  Co 18 

Henderson,  Peter  10 

Hoffman,  C.  W 37 

Iowa  Seed  Co 70 

Iowa  Seed  Co 70 

Jones,  O.  S.  Seed  Co 48 

Kramer.  I.  N.  & Son  2 

Livingston  Seed  Co 28 

Mills  Seed  Co 21 

Mills  Seed  Co 69 

Peppard.  J.  G 21 

Ross  Bros.  Seed  House  48 

Salzer.  John  A.  Seed  Co 70 

Schisler-Corneli  Seed  Co 48 

Shenandoah  Pure  Seed  Co 28 

Smith  Bros.  Seed  Co 35 

Southwestern  Seed  Co 83 

Storrs  & Harrison  70 

Thorburn.  J.  M.  & Co 18 

Sprayers  and  Appliances 

American  Sprayer  Co 55 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co 61 

Beck  Power  Sprayer  Co 45 

Biliks  Spraying  Machine  Co 4 

Brayton.  A.  W 82 

Brown.  E.  C.  & Co 3 

Champion  Mfg.  Co 83 

Crown  Specialty  Co 1 

Darby  Fruit  Farm  82 

Deere,  John,  Plow  Co 41 
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Doming  Co 

Deyo-Macey  Engine  Co 

Hunt  Sprayer  Mfg.  Co.  

Field  Force  Pump  Co 

Friend  Mfg.  Co 

Friend  Mfg.  Co 

Fuller  & Johnson  Mfg.  Co.  . . 

G a sport  Motor  Co 

Gay,  E.  B 

Gould’s  Mfg.  Co  

Hildreth  Mfg.  Co 

Hui  1 Ml/  Co 

Hurst  Mfg.  Co 

Latham  & Co 

Myers,  F.  E.  & Bros 

Nesbar  Nozzle  Co 

New  Way  Motor  Co 

Peppier,  Thos 

Rex  Company  

Rippley  Mfg.  Co 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co.  . 

Smith,  D.  B.  & Co 

Spramotor  Co 

Stahl,  William.  Sprayer  Co. 

Standard  Stamping  Co 

Winkle,  Geo.  J 

Scales 

Jones  of  Binghamton  

Stoves  and  Ranges 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co 

Stump  Pullers 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co 

Milne  Mfg.  Co 

Smith  Grubber  Co.  

Talking  Machines 

Babson.  F.  Iv 

Victor  Talking  Machine  .... 

Tanks 

Columbian  Steel  Tank  Co 33 

Telephone  Supplies 
American  Electric  Telephone  Co. .67 
Dean  Electric  Co 67 

Tree  Protectors 

Burlington  Basket  Co 48 

Davis.  John  W..  Jr 48 

St.  Louis  Basket  & Box  Co 74 

Veterinary 

Laurence- Williams  Co 51 

Wagons,  Wheels,  Etc. 

Electric  Wheel  Co 63 

Elkhart  Car.  & Harness  Mfg.  Co. .20 

Empire  Mfg.  Co 28 

Empire  Mfg.  Co 65 

Water  Supply  Systems 
Missouri  Water  & Steam  Sup.  Co.  10 

Well  Drilling  Machines 

American  Well  Works  16 

Dus  Pech  Foundry  & Mfg.  Co.  ..16 
Keystone  Well  Works  16 

Wind  Mills 

Leach  Wind  Mill  Co 67 

Ottawa  Mfg.  Co 2 

Stover  Mfg.  Co 51 

Wire  Fencing 

Adams  & Adams  75 

American  Steel  & Wire  Co 65 

Brown  Fence  & Wire  Co 72 

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co 71 

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co .76 

Lvitselman  Bros 54 

Kitselman  Bros 66 

Ottawa  Mfg.  Co 72 

Ottawa  Mfg.  Co 75 

Republic  Fence  & Gate  Co 28 

ITp-to-Date  Mfg.  Co 75 

Ward  Fence  Co 74 

Miscellaneous 

Address  Success,  care  F.-G 82 

Allen.  S.  L 27 

American  Investment  Co 82 

Automatic  Jack  Co 53 

Bannerman,  Francis  29 

Bateman  Mfg.  Co 51 

Bigler  Co.  75 

Brooks,  C.  E 75 

Brown,  Royl  82 

Burnham-Hanna-Munger  & Co... 16 

Manson  Campbell  Co 12 

Chicago  Hse.  Wrecking  Co.  2d  cover 

Childress,  R.  S 82 

Clipper  Lawn  Mower  Co 35 

Coca-Cola  Co 51 

Coleman,  Watson  E 44 

Collings,  Capt.  W.  A 75 

Cornish  Co 25 

Craig.  J.  W 82 

Dale  Watch  Co 70 

Davey  Tree  Expert  Co 50 

Eclipse  Novelty  Works  2 

Farnham  & Sues  25 

Fitzgerald  & Co 44 

Freshe.  P.  W 82 

Fruit-Grower  (Bond)  71 

Gardner  Office  Supply  Co 70 

Gordon- Van  Tine  Co 4th  cover 

Green.  F.  R 51 

Harman  Supply  Co 13 

Harrison  Mfg.  Co 41 

Harvey  Spring  Co 51 

Haux,  Dr.,  Spectacle  Co 69 

Holman.  F 78 

Hopson,  Winfield  76 

Howell,  Geo.  E 82 

Ideal  Post  Card  Co 76 

Iwan  Bros 63 

Johnston  Harvester  Co 50 

Jones-Post  Mercantile  Co 8 

Jones,  T.  M 82 

Kaldenberg.  F.  H 82 

Iveger,  Orville  82 

Larimer  Mfg.  Co 79 

Langley  Card  Club  76 

T>uther  Grinder  Mfg.  Co 15 

Masters  Planters  Co 78 

Mead  Cycle  Co 29 

Mendenhall,  E.  G 82 

Mickle,  H.  N 82 

Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co 71 

National  Salesman  Training  Assn  55 
Northwestern  School  of  Taxidermy  70 

Oakwood  Mfg.  Co 51 

Oneida  Community  Limited  51 

Palace  Mfg.  Co 69 

Ritzman,  Jno 82 

Robinson,  R.  H 82 

Sperry,  D.  R.  Co 51 

Steel  Shoe  Co 25 

Stewart- Skinner  Co 53 

St.  Joseph  Skirt  Co 66 

Stover  Mfg.  Co 51 

Telfer  Carpet  Co 70 

Van  Citters  82 

Plapao  Laboratories  75 

P.  O.  Box  2101  82 

Regal  Tailoring  Co 16 

Wickersham,  G.  H 82 


Over  Nine  Hundred 

advertisements  in  this  issue,  representing  over 
one  hundred  different  lines  of  business.  You 
can  do  us  a favor  by  mentioning  The  Fruit- 
Grower  when  you  write  to  these  advertisers. 
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Place  Your  Flowers 

Where  They  Can  Be  Seen 


On  the 
Lawn. 
Porch  or 
Indoors 


Ilave  you  more  flowers  than  you 
can  display  well  on  your  porch  or 
in  the  house?  Here's  a device  that 
takes  only  a little  room,  but  shows 
every  plant  off  beautifully.  It  will 
not  tip.  or  blow  over,  or  break 
down,  even  under  a weight  of 
500  pounds.  Has  holders  for 
25  plants.  Place  for  jardi- 
niere at  top. 


BOYD’S  REVOLVING 
FLOWER  STAND 

Made  from  steel  and  iron, 
securely  braced;  enameled 
— cannot  rust.  This  Stand 
revolves — all  plants  may 
be  turned  to  light, 
hence  none  becomes 
“drawn.”  Mounted 
on  castors  and  is  eas- 
ily moved.  Has  a 
sprinkling  attachment. 
Size,  Finish,  Etc. 
The  stand  is  CO  inches 
high  and  3G  inches  wide 
and  holds  25  pots.  All 
stands  are  coated  with 
green  enamel  paint  and 
nicely  finished.  Each 
stand  is  shipped  in 


separate  box;  it  can  thus  he  preserved  in  good  shape 
and  shipped  a long  distance  and  will  arrive  in  good 
condition. 

Prices  — Stand  with  holders  for  25  plants,  $6.00. 
With  pots,  $2  00  extra  per  set. 

Height,  5 ft.  Width  at  widest  point,  36  inches. 
Weight  boxed  for  shipment,  60  lbs.  Size  of  pots 
4,  5 inch;  4.  5V2  inch;  8,  6 V2  inch;  4,  IY2  inch. 

Freight  paid  east  of  Mississippi  River,  and  freight 
to  liver  allowed  on  points  west. 

ECLIPSE  NOVELTY  WORKS,  PULASKI,  PA. 


fiRow  Onions 
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the  fruit  farmers  received,  ought  to 
make  the  fruit  growers  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  if  they  expect  to  keep  their 
place  in  the  line  of  progress  they  must 
equip  their  orchards  with  heaters  and 
spraying  machines  to  prevent  the  de- 
struction of  their  fruit  crops  from  in- 
sects, fungi  and  frost. 

The  Two-Way  Plow. 

At  various  times  mention  has  been 
made  in  The  Fruit-Grower  to  a “two- 
way”  plow,  and  the  Colorado  Experi- 
ment Station  has  repeatedly  called  at- 
tention to  the  advantage  of  using  such 
an  implement.  Letters  from  subscrib- 
ers indicate  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  principle  of  the  plow,  and  we 
therefore  present  an  illustration  of  the 
two-way  plow  made  by  Deere  & Co., 
Moline,  111. 

This  plow  is  really  a double  plow, 
one  turning  the  soil  to  the  right,  the 
other  to  the  left.  Only  one  plow,  of 
course,  is  in  the  ground  at  a time.  With 
the  usual  walking  plow  the  field  must 
be  laid  off  in  “lands,”  and  the  plowing 
done  by  going  around  these  lands.  This 
makes  a back  furrow  in  the  middle  and 
a dead  furrow  between  the  lands.  In 
using  the  two-way  plow  there  are  no 
dead  furrows.  The  plowman  begins, 
say,  at  the  right  side  of  the  field  and 
uses  the  right-hand  plow  going  across 


I Start  Right  with  GOOD  SEED 

l We  know  that  our  Seed  is  EXTRA 
GOOD,  and  supply  yearly  many  of 
[ the  largest  growers. 

$150  TO  $300  PER  ACRE  * 

IS  WITHIN  YOUR  REACH 

K We  have  an  enormous  crop  of  best 
commercial  varieties  and  make 
Special  Low  Prices  on  quantity. 
Tell  us  how  many  acres  you  will 
plant  in  Onions  and  what  varie- 
ties and  we  will  send  samples 
| and  rock  bottom  prices.  Better 
write  now — it’s  worth  your  while. 
Also  any  other  seeds  you  need,  /i 
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^ru  its, TreeSd  Flowers. 

Our  new  catalogue 
mailed  for  the  ask- 
ing, contains  con- 
c i s e,  dependable 
descriptions  and 
quotes  our  prices 
DIRECT  TO  YOU 
They  include  no 
agents’  commissions. 

Located  on  the  western  slope  __ 
Ozarks,  our  trees  are  adapted  to  North, 
South,  East  and  West.  Nothing  will 

Add  to  the  Value  of  Your  Property 

and  to  your  comfort  and  pleasure  at  so 
small  a cost.  There's  35  years’  experi- 
ence back  of  the  trees  from 

WILD  BROS.  NURSERY  COMPANY 
BOX  501  SARCOX1E,  MO. 


the 


Value  of  Missouri  Fruit. 

The  report  of  the  bureau  of  statis- 
tics of  Missouri,  containing  a list  of 
the  surplus  products  of  the  114  coun- 
ties of  the  state,  gives  the  value  of  the  , 
fruit  crop  for  1910  as  $6,536,635.  Of 
this  amount  the  apple  growers  receiv- 
ed about  one-third,  while  the  straw- 
berry growers  received  $1,678,307,  and 
the  peach  growers  fell  down  to  the 
small  sum  of  $217,107. 

The  interesting  fact  develops  that 
the  apple  growers  of  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  state  received  the  largest 
portion  of  the  money  paid  for  apples. 
The  Ozark  region  of  southern  Missouri 
is  generally  considered  as  the  banner 
apple  section,  hut  in  1910  Nodaway 
County,  on  the  extreme  northern  bor- 
der of  the  state,  produced  over  2,000 
more  barrels  of  apples  than  the  three 
largest  producing  counties  of  the 
Ozarks. 

In  strawberry  production,  St.  Louis 
County  produces  100,000  more  crates 
than  the  leading  county  of  the  Ozarks, 
as  well  as  producing  the  largest 
amounts  of  vegetables,  dried  fruits, 
apples,  raspberries,  plums  and  grapes. 

While  Missouri  has  always  consid- 
ered itself  as  being  one  of  the  big 
fruit-producing  states,  the  poultrymen 
have  taken  the  lead  of  the  fruit  grow- 
ers, and  in  1910  received  $45,902,655 
for  their  surplus  poultry  products, 
such  as  chickens  and  eggs.  This 
amount,  almost  seven  times  more  than 


the  side;  at  the  end  of  the  furrow  he 
lifts  this  plow  and  drops  the  one  which 
turns  the  soil  to  the  left,  and  goes  right 
back,  and  his  furrow  is  turned  over  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  first  one.  No 
dead  furrows  are  left,  the  horses  al- 
ways turn  on  the  unplowed  ground, 
and  a harrow  can  follow  directly  after 
the  plow  if  desired,  without  waiting 
until  a strip  has  been  plowed  around 
the  field. 

The  advantages  of  this  plow  will  be 
appreciated  by  anyone  who  studies  its 
work.  For  side-hill  work  it  is  invalu- 
able, and  it  is  also  the  best  plow  to  use 
in  irrigated  districts,  where  dead  fur- 
rows often  cause  serious  trouble.  We 
use  this  plow  at  Morrisania,  and  for 
turning  alfalfa  sod  or  preparing  soil 
for  wheat,  oats,  etc.,  it  is  certainly  a 
winner.  This  plow  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage, we  believe,  wherever  a good 
turning  plow  is  needed. 

A Japanese  “potato  king”  is  holding 
1,000,000  sacks  of  potatoes,  the  price  of 
which  he  predicts  will  go  to  $3  a sack 
in  the  near  future. 

Apple  prices  are  holding  up  for  good 
stock,  and  supplies  are  moving  nicely. 
It  is  predicted  the  season  will  be  sat- 
isfactory for  the  man  who  bought  good 
apples. 

Rockingham  County,  Virginia,  ship- 
ped 66,400  barrels  of  apples  over  the 
Southern  Railway  last  fall,  besides 
what  went  out  over  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  railway. 


PROTECT 

Your  Crops 


From  Fro^t— But 


THERMOMETER.  Price,  $22.50. 


follow  the  method  that  is  certain  by 
virtue  of  its  long  experience — get  per- 
fect results  at  the  minimum  of  cost,  do 
not  expend  more  labor  than  is  necessary 


WHEN  spraying  your  trees  would  you  rather  follow  I lie  method  that 
has  proven  successful  to  you  and  your  neighbors  and  lei low  or  chard - 
ists  year  after  year — or  do  you  think  it  safei  to  tiy  out  something 
different  each  time?  Isn’t  it  logical  that  the  same  sound  principles 
apply  when  fighting  frost  as  when  fighting  scale  and  blight.  It  pays  big 
to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

Now,  here’s  the  reason  why  the  Bolton  System  of  Orchard  Heating  is 
“the  safe  side” — the  side  to  which  thousands  of  fruit-growers  are  flocking 
and  losing  all  anxiety  over  frost.  Every  single  statement  we  make  regard- 
ing this  system  has  been  proven,  not  alone  by  us,  but  by  practical  fruit- 
growers themselves  in  their  every-day  business  oi  Iruit  raising. 

The  Bolton  was  the  first  orchard  heater  made.  Th®  ^°verr?m®I?t 
prove  it.  It  appeared  in  1902  and  was  then  called  the  California  Oil  Pot.  It 
was  built  by  a man  who  had  studied  frost  and  frost  fighting  for  20  years  in 
the  U.  S.  weather  bureau.  It  works  on  strictly  scientific  principles— -small, 
gentle,  but  hot  fires  at  frequent  intervals  so  that  the  air  is  heated  naturally 
and  arises  about  the  trees  quite  normally  in  an  unbroken,  uniform,  ever. 

^ v firnnp-hts  of  r.old  air  as  are  caused  by 


and  arises  about  tne  trees  quite  nuimany  m 

blanket  of  heat — without  danger  of  draughts  of  cold  air  as  are  caused  by 
large  or  roaring  fires.  One  hundred  bath  tubs  of  burning  oil  per  acre  would 
not  give  your  trees  the  protection  that  the  Bolton  does  working  on  its  proven 
scientific  principles.  The  Bolton  will  burn  longer  on  one  gallon  of  oil  than 
any  other  heater,  and  give  more  heat  than  the  orchardist  actually  needs 
Too  much  protection  Is  better  than  too  little. 

The  Bolton  saved  the  apple  crops  of  Colorado  in  1908.  After  exhaustive 
tests  of  all  makes  of  heaters,  the  California  Fruit-Growers’  Exchange,  th 
largest  body  of  fruit-growers  In  the  world — the  men  who  have  at  stake  „ 
$50,000,000  orange  crop  every  year — have  endorsed  and  adapted  the  Bolton 
and  have  ordered  1.000,000  heaters. 

The  Bolton  is  the  only  system  having  automatic  electric  thermomete 
alarm  which  rings  a bell  in  your  bedroom 
when  temperature  has  reached  danger  point. 

We  are  ready  to  prove  all  our  claims  by 
practical  demonstrations.  Furthermore  we  are 
ready  to  compete  in  demonstration  against 
any  and  all  other  heaters.  The  Bolton  has  so 
decisively  beaten  all  heaters  demonstrating 
against  it  that  we  are  prepared  to  meet  all 
comers.  Make  us  prove  our  claims.  We  can 
do  it.  We  are  willing  to  let  results  decide  the 
question  of  which  is  the  best  heater  for  you 

to  buy.  , 

Prompt  Delivery  Assured 


Fro^t  Prevention  Co. 


BALBOA  BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

Factories  at 

CAM  FnANrtsr.O  KANSAS  CITY.  CHICAGO,  HAMILTON,  O. 


HEATER.  Price,  20c,  Delivered 


OLYMPIC 
NATURE  NURSERY 


The  FOREST  CONSERVATORY 

Rhododendron,  Madronu,  Oregon  Grape  and  Huck- 
leberry Plants,  15c  each,  10  for  $1.00,  100  for 
$7.00.  Arbor  Vitae,  Fir,  Hemlock,  Blackberry  and 
Twin  Flower,  10c  each.  10  for  75  cents,  100  for 
$5  00.  Ferns,  of  different  varieties,  100  for  $.1.00. 
Evregreen  cuttings,  $2.00  to  $2.50  for  50  pound 
box  Fern  fronds,  12  to  30  inches  long,  1.000  for 
$2  00.  Seashells.  10c  a pound,  at  Nursery. 

SPECIAL  MAIL  COLLECTIONS—  10  mixed 
small  plants  for  50  cents,  24  for  $1.00,  postpaid. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Make  Money  Order 
Payable  to 


JOEL  SHOMAKER 

NELLITA  WASHINGTON 


"Mortgage  Lifter” 

Corn  is  a "winner.”  Send  to-day.  for  our 


Our  wonderful 


L/Ortl  IS  a winner.  uvuu  — j , 

| beautiful  illustrated  catalogue  and  we  will 
r send  you  a generous  sample  of  the  Wonder 
of  the  Age,”  together  with  a due  bill  tor 
25c,  absolutely  Free. 

$10  0&£  Cash  ‘awa'y 

Our  Seeds.  Shrubs,  Trees,  Plants  and 
Bulbs  have  been  tested  for  over  25  years. 
They  have  proven  the  best. 

ARCHIAS’  SEED  STORE  (Corp.) 
Box  s Sedalia,  MO. 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


WONDERFUL 

FALL-BEARING 


Strawberry 


In  writing  adveitisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


KRAMERS’  SEEDS  GROW 


Fruits  in  Fall  of  first  year  and  in  Spring  and  Fail 
of  second  year.  Better  than  a gold  “ 
mine.  500plantssetin  Spring  of  1910 

produced  in  Aug.,  Sept.,  Oct.  and  — 

Nov.  nearly  400  quarts,  which 
sold  at  40c  to  50c per  qt.,  netting 
us  over  *3,000  to  the  acre. 

We  are  headquarters  for  these 
plants.  Also  all  other  Berry  Plants 
- Plum  Farmer,  Idaho  and  Royal 
Purple  Raspberries,  Norwood  and 
Earlv  Ozark  Strawberries.  Hastings 
Potato.  28  years  experience.  Catalog  will  be  sent  you 
free.  Write  to-day.  L.  J.  FsDMtB,  Box  130,  PuutKI.H.Y. 


To  prove  this  we  will  send  you  a TRIAL  order  of 
Six  packages  of  our  finest  FLOWER  SEEDS  for 
10  cents:  Asters.  Pinks,  Petunias,  Sweet  Peas, 
Poppies  and  Verbenas:  and,  if  yon  will  send  ns  th. 
names  of  two  or  m we  of  your  friends  who  bny  seed 
we  will  send  EXTR  t one  package  of  Kramer  s cele- 
brated 2utli  CENTUBY  GIANT  PANSIES. 

Catalog  Free  if  vou  mention  this  paper. 

I.  N.  KRAMER  & SON,  Section  B 2 
318  Third  Awe.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


$12.75 
1.80 
2.70 


ISteel 
Mills 
llron 
Pumps 
ISteel 

Gasoline "2  C Oft  You  will  save 
Engines.0 money  if  you  tn- 
Catalogs  Free  vestigate. 

The  Ottawa  Mfg.  Co., 

6(1B  King  St.  Ottawa.  Kansas  ^ 


We  make  man} 
sizes  of  Mills, 
Tanks.  Putnps 
andGasoline  en- 
gines : satiafac-1 
tion  or  no  sale. 


SPRAY  S and 


Spray  Pumps 


‘‘THE  BEST  IS  CHEAPEST  IN  THE  END” 

Every  single  orchardist  wanting  Sprays  or  Spray  Pumps,  should  order  right  now,  either  immediate  or 
for  later  shipment.  If  half  the  people  wait  and  order  late,  hundreds  of  growers  will  be  unable  t g PP 
all.  Write  us  for  any  information  you  want. 


ail.  wnte  us  ior  any  imuimawwi* 

THE  REX  COMPANY,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

A AAL7  AV  , „ Rochester.™ N.  Y.  YAKIMA  REX  SPRAY  CO.. ._No.  Yakima,  Wa.h- 

Branch  Factories: 


THE  REX  COMPANY  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

TOLEDO  REX  SPRAY  CO Toledo.  Ohio 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  CO.  ...Benicia,  Cal. 


YAKIMA  REX  SPRAY  CO. ..  .No.  Yakima,  Wash. 
WENATCHEE  REX  SPRAY  CO.  Wenatchee,  Wash 

PAYETTE  REX  SPRAY  CO Payette,  Idaho 
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MAIL  COUPON  FOR  THIS 
BOOK  FREE 
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“Auto  Spray**  No.  t 


Auto-Spray  No.  24 


\ -p- 


'VERY  farmer,  fruit-grower  and  gardener  has  need 
for  a spraying  outfit,  and  right  here  at  head- 
quarters is  the  sprayer  for  you— no  matter  what 
style  or  size  you  want.  Brown’s  Auto-Sprays  are  famous 
wherever  spraying  is  done.  Whether  you  want  a hand  power, 
traction  power  or  gasoline  power  outfit — here  it  is — the  most  efficient,  most  eco- 
nomical, most  durable  outfit  of  its  kind  made. 

We  are  the  largest  spraying  machine  manufacturers  in  the  world  and  have 
over  300,000  satisfied  customers.  We  will  be  glad  to  refer  you  to  any  number 
of  our  customers  in  your  section.  We  want  to  send  you  our  book  so  you  can 
read  all  about  Auto-Sprays  and  the  letters  from  many  prominent  orchardists.  You 
will  be  interested  to  read  about  the  great  reliability  of  Auto-Sprays  their  simplicity , 
their  durability — their  capacity  for  doing  the  work  as  it  should  be  done. 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

\vy%  I 

\ V*  V&  ■ 

\%  l 

Vo 

Mail  \ I 
This  \l 

Coupon  M 

Now 


The  Famous  Auto-Spray  No.  1 


Auto-Spray  No.  1 is  the  most  pow- 
__  — A-  erful  and  most  satisfactory  of  all 

small  hand  power  sprayers.  Holds  three  gallons  of  solution  and  one  gallon  of  compressed 
air.  It  is  the  only  small  sprayer  equal  to  heavy  work,  and  is  just  the  thing  for  the  man  w o 
wants  to  spray  five  acres  of  potatoes  or  a few  trees.  It  is  just  the  outfit  for  a small  ore  ar 
whitewashing  the  poultry-house  and  handling  kerosene  or  other  fluid.  It  is  the  only  smal 
hand-power  outfit  good  enough  to  be  guaranteed  to  do  the  work  RIGHT  in i the  shortest 
time — with  the  least  expense.  Auto-Spray  No.  24  is  a barrel  sprayer  with  laige 
capacity.  Furnished  with  or  without  barrel  and  with  orchard  equipment  and  potato 
attachment,  as  desired.  No  valves  concealed  and  all  working  parts  exposed.  It  you 
want  to  do  heavy  work  by  hand,  this  is  the  outfit  for  you. 


Auto-Spray  No.  11 


CXMAU-S  T VALVl 


cylinder  jACtcr 


3 WA*  SHUT  off 


Auto-Spray  Nc 

Capacity  2B0  gal.  Power 
while  driving. 


Brown’s 

Hand  and  Power 

AutoSprays 

are  also  used  and  endorsed  by  practically  every  Government  and  State  Experiment 
Station.  Tell  us  your  needs— let  us  know  the  work  you  have  to  do  and  we  1 tell  you 
the  auto-spray  you  need  and  guarantee  your  success  with  it.  For  very  large  and 
heavy  work  we  have  the 

Auto-Spray  Traction  and  Gasoline  Power  Outfits  Auto- Spray 

Traction  Power  Outfits  have  long  been  leaders  for  every  use  in  orchards  field  and 
vineyards  throughout  the  country.  Fast  working,  efficient,  economical,  they  have  won 
and  held  supremacy.  The  new  Auto-Spray  Gasoline  Power  outfits  are  equipped  with 
an  engine  that  beats  them  all.  Non-heating,  light  in  weight,  compact,  simple,  econom- 
ical and  durable— it  is  a revelation  to  those  who  have  used  other  gasoline  power  out- 
fits. Pump  made  of  brass,  does  not  rust  or  corrode.  This  Auto-Spray  Gasoline  Power 
outfit  is  supplied  as  shown  here  mounted  on  skids  or  with  cypress  tank  of  any  capac- 
ity and  provided  with  hood  for  covering  engine  and  pump.  We  also  furnish  a complete 
outfit  which  includes  a truck.  Our  new  catalog  gives  full  descriptions  and  prices  of 
all  our  gasoline  engine  outfits.  Each  is  guaranteed  in  strongest  way  to  be  absolutely 
satisfactory.  Made  in  capacities  from  50  to  250  gallons.  Our 

•VT  /^i A is  the  only  nozzle  which  simply  cannot  dlog. 

Non-Clog  AlOmiC  NOZZlC  Wju  spray  a solution  with  sawdust  in  it.  It 
is  instantly  adjustable,  from  a fine,  misty  spray  to  a powerful,  steady  stream.  It  is 
the  only  nozzle  suitable  for  all  uses,  b’or  spraying  apple  trees  to  combat  the  codling 
moth  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  spray  into  the  very  center 
of  the  blossom  with  force,  and  no  other  nozzle  can  do  this  as 
well  as  the  Non-Clog  Atomic.  For  spraying  potatoes  the 
Non-Clog  Atomic  is  the  only  practical  nozzle  made.  Instantly 
adjustable  to  a fine,  narrow  spray  for  small  vines,  to  a wide- 
angle  spray  covering  the  vines,  no  matter  how  large  they  may 
be.  The  Non-Clog  Atomic  Nozzle  is  made  of  cast  bronze  with  removable 

discs elbow  enables  you  to  spray  at  an  angle  from  bamboo  extension,  which 

is  very  desirable  for  some  kinds  of  orchard  sprayin 


UHAUiT  turns* 


Governor  ROD 

CQHPfUZSJOh  BOO 


Non -Clog  Atomic  Nozzle — furnished 
with  all  Traction  and  Gasoline  Pow- 
er Auto  Sprays,  when  desired. 


Accessories  For 
Auto-Spray  No.  1 


Brass  2-Ft.  Extension 


Mail  Coupon  for  Book  and  Spraying 

p ;j„  Our  book  will  be  worth  money  to  you  be- 
'jrUlUC  cause  of  the  valuable  information  it  con- 
tains and  the  fact  that  it  will  show  you  the  right  ma- 
chine for  your  purpose  at  the  right  price.  Contains 
a fully  revised  and  carefully  compiled  spraying  guide, 
which  every  fruit-grower,  farmer  and  gardener  will 
find  of  great  value  in  their  spraying  work 
throughout  the  year.  Send  for  this  book 
now. 

E.  C.  BliOWX,  President 


Brass 

Elbow 


For  reach -Tg  under 
side  of  mei  in. cucum- 
ber and  strawberry 
leaves. 


Brass  Strainer 

A great  convenience  for 
proper  mixing  of  soliv 
tions. 
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OTES  FOR 


FEBRUARY 


A hotbed  Will  soon  be  a necessity. 
Now  is  a good  time  to  get  out  the  sash 
from  its  summer  quarters  and  make 
the  necessary  repairs.  Broken  glass 
needs  to  be  replaced  and  the  sash  bars 
should  by  all  means  have  a good  coat- 
ing of  paint.  White  lead  and  oil  makes 
the  best  paint  for  this  purpose. 

Unprofitable  varieties  of  apples  can 
be  easily  converted  into  better  kinds 
by  top  grafting.  Now  is  a good  time 
to  gather  the  scions.  Take  them  on 
some  day  when  the  wood  is  not  frozen, 
and  pack  them  away  in  a cool  place, 
either  in  fresh,  green  sawdust  or  bury 
them  in  the  soil  below  possibility  of 
freezing.  Keep  them  dormant  until 
ready  to  use. 

Blackberry  cuttings  are  made  by 
cutting  the  roots  of  the  blackberry 
into  two  or  three-inch  lengths,  heeling 
in  where  they  will  not  freeze,  and 
planting  in  the  nursery  row  as  soon  as 
the  weather  will  permit  in  the  spring. 
While  heeled  in  the  cuttings  will  make 
a “callus”  over  the  cut  ends,  and  pos- 
sibly start  one  or  more  little  roots. 

It  is  high  time  you  are  thinking 
about  what  kind  of  trees  and  bushes 
you  are  going  to  plant  this  spring. 
Orders  which  reach  the  nurserymen 
late  in  the  spring  are  the  least  liable 
to  be  filled.  Orders  placed  now,  while 
the  supply  of  stock  is  ample,  can  be 
filled  without  trouble. 

Spraying  materials,  too,  ought  to  be 
ordered  right  away.  When  the  rush 
comes  in  the  spring  your  chemicals 
may  not  reach  you  in  time  to  let  you 
do  the  spraying  as  you  should.  Hav- 
ing the  chemicals  arrive  a few  weeks 
before  they  are  needed  is  a better  in- 
vestment than  to  have  them  come  a 
few  weeks  too  late. 

This  is  the  season  at  which  many 
fruit  trees  will  be  damaged  by  rab- 
bits gnawing  the  bark  from  the  trunk. 
A large  amount  of  this  injury  can  be 
prevented  by  putting  wrappers  around 
the  trunks.  Where  the  snow  becomes 
deep  and  crusts  hard  enough  to  let 
the  rabbits  run  on  top,  the  wrappers 
will  do  but  little  good,  as  they  may 
then  chew  the  little  limbs  and  twigs 
off  at  a considerable  height  above  the 
ground.  The  only  means  of  prevent- 
ing such  injuries  is  to  kill  the  rabbits 


Spray  30  Acres  a Day 

Potatoes,  Small  Fruits,  Vines 


Spraying  that  counts.  6 rows  at  a time  with  force  to  do 
work  right.  Foliage  sprayed  all  over,  under  as  well  as 
on  top.  The  Perfection  Sprayer  is  also  great  at  orchar<J 
work.  Spray  trees  by  hand.  Easy  to  maintain  160 
pounds  pressure  with  two  nozzles 
gallon  tank,  perfect  agitation,  absolutely  best  spray 
pump  made.  Spray  pipes, fold  up 
drive  close  to  trees  and  in  narrow  places. 

. Over  23  years  a sprayer  builder.  I know  re- 
iquirementa,  and  I know  the  Perfection  is 
’ right.  Over  1000  In  nee, 

all  giving  satisfaction. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
Don’t  buy  any  sprayer 
till  it  comes. 


Poisoned  bait,  such  as  cabbage  leaves 
or  some  kind  of  root  crop  which  can 
be  poisoned  with  arsenic  or  strych- 
nine, and  dropped  where  the  rabbits 
can  eat  of  it,  will  do  away  with  some 
of  them. 

For  those  who  are  tied  up  in  the 
grasp  of  winter  there  is  a good  oppor- 
tunity to  sharpen  up  the  pruning  tools 
and  get  them  ready  to  do  the  most  ef- 
fective work  when  the  spring  does 
come. 

February  always  finds  many  fruit- 
growers, present  and  future,  preparing 
new  land  for  the  orchard.  It  is  the 
best  month  of  the  year  for  that  pur- 
pose. If  an  orchard  is  to  he  planted 
this  spring,  take  out  all  of  the  stumps 
and  plow  the  land  thoroughly  before 
planting.  Get  rid  of  the  stumps  by 
pulling  them  out  with  a stump  puller. 

If  they  are  too  big  for  a stump  puller, 
burn  them.  Stump  burning  machines 
are  in  use  in  some  localities  and  are 
very  effective. 

Two  Pioneer  Fruit  Growers  Dead. 

Judge  Fred  Wellhouse  of  Topeka, 
Kan.,  died  January  12,  1911,  at  the  age 
of  82  years.  He  had  been  in  poor 
health  for  some  time  and  his  death 
was  not  unexpected.  Judge  Wellhouse 
was  known  as  the  apple  king,  for  he 
was  one  of  the  first  men  to  plant  ex- 
tensive orchards  in  the  Middle  West. 
At  one  time  he  owned  1,600  acres  of 
orchards;  one  orchard  of  640  acres  pro- 
duced 80,000  bushels  of  apples  one 
year  and  this  crop  gained  for  Mr.  Well- 
house the  title  of  apple  king. 

Judge  Wellhouse  served  a&  presi- 
dent of  the  Kansas  State  Horticul- 
tural Society  for  ten  years  and  was  a 
life  member  of  that  organization.  He 
was  a most  lovable  man,  mild-man- 
nered as  a child,  cheerful  and  of  the 
cleanest  personal  life.  When  The 
Fruit-Grower  was  established  the 
writer  attended  a meeting  of  the  Kan- 
sas society  and  Judge  Wellhouse  gave 
us  most  helpful  encouragement  when 
we  most  needed  it;  as  the  years  pass- 
ed he  never  failed  to  congratulate  us 
upon  the  improvement,  and  we  looked 
forward  to  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Judge  Wellhouse  as  one  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  Kansas  meeting.  Our 
friend  was  not  present  at  the  late 
meeting,  but  the  society  sent  a mess- 
age of  love  and  encouragement.  And 
now  he  is  gone.  Those  of  us  who  have 
been  permitted  to  know  him,  however, 
will  remember  him  always  as  one  of 
the  very  best  of  men.  Judge  Well- 
house leaves  a son,  Walter  Wellhouse, 
secretary  of  the  Kansas  State  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Moore  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Bul- 
lard. 


Four  More  Acres  of  Factory  Floor  Space 

_ - . . < a • 4 • . 


Result  of 


“40”  Popularity 


Instead  of  cutting  down  our  output  of  cars  we  have  added  four 
acres  to  our  factory  floor  space!  Let’s  see  just  what  this  means. 

For  three  years  we  have  built  the  Inter-State  40  built  slowly 
and  tested  each  car  most  carefully  before  it  went  to  a dealer. 

At  the  end  of  three  years,  instead  of  having  to  cut  down  our 
output  because  of  any  dissatisfaction  among  customers  who  bought 
hurriedly  constructed  cars,  we  have  a big  list  of  waiting  customers. 
This  list  is  the  result  of  having  enthusiastic  owners— satisfied  own- 
ers all  over  the  country.  Every  man  who  drives  an  Inter-State  real- 
izes that  he  has  the  best  value  in  the  motor  world. 

We  have  just  completed  a larger  model  in  answer  to  a growing 
demand  for  a big  Inter-State.  The  popularity  of  the  three-year-old 
“40”  caused  us  to  build  the  new  Torpedo-Touring  Car  50  model. 

Standard  for  Value 

The  Inter-State  “40”  has  set  the  standard  for  motor  car  value. 
This  trusty  $1,750  car  has  been  universally  marveled  at  because  it 
possesses  the  great  features  of  cars  costing  twice  this  amount.  1 he 
price,  however,  is  that  which  should  prevail  for  the  very  utmost  in 
materials  and  performance.  Greater  motor  car  value  cannot  be 
purchased. 

Comprehensive  Catalog  for  You 

New  catalog  tells  complete  story  of  the  fnter-State’s  phenom- 
enal value — the  best  buy  in  motordom  today.  Use  coupon  reminder 
below,  while  it’s  fresh  in  your  memory,  or  mail  card  to  secure  valu- 
able catalog. 

Inter-State  Automobile  Co.,  Muncie,  Indiana 

Partial  List  of  Distributors  iu  Iowa, 


Illinois  and  Missouri 

Cruzan  & Co.,  Dea  Moines,  la.  Yourex  & Tams.  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
Inter-Stale  Auto  Co.  Davenport.  Iowa. 

Eldriclge-Beebe  Co.,  Marshalltown.  Iowa. 

E.  G.  Isch  & Co..  Peoria.  III.  Rising  & Babb,  ( hampaign.  111. 

Lindsay  Motor  Car  Co.,  St.  Louts,  Mo.  «•» 


A Reminder 


Inter-State  Automobile  Co.. 
Muncie,  Ind. 

Send  me  your  free  catalog. 


F-G-2 


Name. 


Address. 


Please  make  it  a point  to  always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when  you  write  in  response  to  an  advertisement. 


THOMAS 
PEPPLER 

Box  105.  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


Let  Me  Help  You 
Make  More  Money 
Out  of  Your  Fruits 
and  Vegetables 


Don’t  let  your  surplus  fruits, 
etc.  go  to  waste.  Can  them,  the  same  as  a large 
canning  factory.  Small  investment,  big  profits. 
Easy  to  build  up  a profitable  business  of  your 
own,  on  the  farm. 


A Stahl  Canner  Will  Do  II 


Made  in  all  sizes.  Prices  $4.20  up.  Fully  guaranteed 
Over  100.000  in  use.  I furnish  everything  needed 
to  make  a complete  canning  factory  on  the  farm 
Mv  great  Canners  Book  describes  Canners,  and  tell 
how  to  market  canned  goods.  It's  free  for  the  ask 
ing.  Write  to-day— NOW. 

F.  S.  STAHL.  Box  302-M  Quincy,  III 


THAT  RELIEF  VALVE 

You  never  need  to  say  or  even 
think  that  again,  Mr.  Sprayer. 

look  at  our  ad  in  next 

MONTH'S  ISSUE  AND  SEE  WHY.  MEANWHILE 
REMEMBER  OUlt  OTHER 

JP-TO-THE-MINUTE  SPRAYING  SPECIALTIES. 


DARN 


k new  Bordeaux  marie 
that  cannot  catch  limbs;  throws  a clean-cut  spray; 
no  rawed  edges.  In  angle-crook  (hat  directs  spray 


— , ......  A round-spray  norrie  that  throws  ■ solid  cone  instead  of  a hollow 

•m  and  hits  the  center.  Special  Introductory  price  to  (rowers.  Agents  wanted. 
CROWN  SPECIALTY  CO.  P.  0.  BOX.  297.  CHICAGO 


Another  pioneer  fruit  grower  of 
Kansas  is  dead,  William  Cutter,  for- 
merly of  Junction  City,  but  living  of 
late  years  at  Palisade,  Colo.  Mr.  Cut- 
ter was  a charter  member  of  the  Kan- 
sas Horticultural  Society,  and  was  for 
years  active  in  its  work.  He  went  to 
Colorado  three  years  ago,  and\  the 
writer  saw  him  among  his  peach  trees 
at  Palisade  in  the  summer  of  1908. 
Mr.  Cutter  was  a very  fine  man  per- 
sonally and  a good  horticulturist.  He 
was  an  authority  on  peaches  especi- 
ally, and  at  one  time  was  engaged  in 
the  nursery  business  at  Junction  City, 
Kan.  Practically  all  his  life  he  had 
been  interested  in  fruit  culture,  and 
was  active  in  the  business  until  the 
last,  having  a small  peach  orchard 
about  his  home  at  Palisade,  which  he 
showed  to  the  writer  with  great  inter- 
est several  years  ago.  Mr.  Cutter  left 
four  children,  all  of  whom  live  at  Pal- 
isade. His  body  was  brought  back  to 
Kansas  and  interred  at  the  old  home 
at  Junction  City. 

The  writer  greatly  appreciates  hav- 
ing been  permitted  to  know  these  good 
old  men  and  these  good  fruit  growers. 

J.  M.  I. 

•aj*. 

California  oranges  are  now  being 
shipped  East  by  way  of  Panama,  and  it 
is  predicted  that  railway  rates  will 
have  to  be  lowered  to  compete  with 
this  route,  which  is  by  water  to  the 
isthmus,  across  the  narrow  neck  of 
land  by  train,  and  then  reshipped  by 
vessel  to  New  York. 


What  Sprayer  to  Buy 


— Can  Be  Easily  Settled  By 
Purchasing  the 


You  will  make  no  mistake.  14 
years’  practical  ex- 
perience. Thou- 
sands of  machines  in 
use.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  a traction  or- 
chard sprayer,  investi- 
gate Model  No.  8 shown  b 
herewith,  the  best  con- 


structed and  largest  capacity  , , 

traction  sprayer  built.  Write  for  our  catalogue  illustrating  hand  pumps, 
traction  and  gasoline  power  sprayers,  in  many  different  styles  and  sizes. 


The  Binks  Spraying  Machine  Co.,190s£eeton  Chicago,  111. 


Please  make  it  a point  to  always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when  you  write  in  response  to  an  advertisement. 


t Pt  TPnlr  the  "Peach  King”  writes:  "The  Double  Action  'Cutaway  is 
a /pkfndid  tool.  I use  it  in  polishing  off  my  peach  orchards  several  times  a 
vear  A good  pair  of  horses  handle  it  all  right. 

The  genuine  "Cutaway  " tools  are  used  and  endorsed  by  successful  orchard- 


ts  from  coast  to  const  iuki  uay  to  guu.  , , .v 

Tn  orchard  work  the  driver  can  cultivate  under  the  trees  and  below  the  low 
limbs  the  horses  not  interfering  with  the  branches.  The  double  levers  give 
the  driver  full  control  of  tool  at  all  times.  For  regular  farm  work  the  gangs 
can  be  drawn  together.  _ ^ 

ACTION 
HARROW 


can  be  drawn  together. 

UTAWAY 


DOUBLE 

ORCHARD 


*^Thorougif  cultivation  makes 

r,  “d  dobe“er  work  th“ 

a^nd^WdT^fornnew^talogf"Jnten*eive  Cultivation-’  Ofcounse JF. free. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY^^^ 

968  MAIN  STREET  . 


PREPARE  FOR  YOUR  1911  FRUIT  CROP 


by  securing  tire  equipment  you  are  in  need  of ^nozSles^nnSHparUralnrly  recommend  the 

£7  »ryf  £ 

We^t'^t^^rtan’  lose  Scaie.  Write  for  our  prices 
on  Arsenate  o.  Lead  and  y Adams  Seed  (>.,  K 3 IISES  City,  MO. 
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The  20th  Century  Grader  removes 
every  difficulty  in  irrigated  farming. 
It  enables  you  to  get  the  wealth  from 
your  land  with  the  least  labor  and 
serves  you  at  every  turn  in  irrigating. 

The  20th  Century  Grader  is  built  of 
steel.  It  weighs 
but  600  pounds; 
requires  but  one 
man  and  one  or 
two  teams,  yet 
will  do  more  real 
work  than  any 
two  or  three  men, 
two  or  three  team 
graders  made. 


It  is  a farm  machine  for  every  pur- 
pose. There  is  hardly  a day  you  can’t 
use  it.  Just  think  what  this  grader  will 
do  for  your  farm — 

Cut  your  drainage  ditches,  stir  your 
soil,  cut  your  sage  brush,  cut  laterals, 

level  your  lands, 
finish  and  level 
grades,  throw  up 
dikes  for  rice 
farming,  maintain 
your  roads,  pick 
up  dirt — carry  it 
— and  drop  it 
where  you  want 
it. 


You  can’t  afford  tobe  without  this  won- 
derful machine  on  your  place.  It  will  save 
you  hundreds  of  dollars  besides  the  ex- 
pense of  several  special  irrigating  machines. 

It  Means  Bigger  Profits  at 
the  End  of  the  Year 

Save  your  time,  your  horses  and  your 
money.  Be  one  of  the  up-to-date  farm- 
ers in  your  section  who  makes  his  farm- 
ing pay  easily. 

I Let  us  tell  you  what  others  are  doing  with  the  20th  Century.  We  will  send  you  detailed 
l descriptions  of  this  grader,  actual  photographs  of  it  in  operation.  Address  post  card  to 


View  of 
machine  Set  at 
Ditching  Angle 


Baker 


Manufacturing 
Company 

530  Hunter 
Building 

Chicago,  111. 


Mail  This  Coupon 

To 

THE  BAKER  MFG.  CO.,  530  Hunter  Bldg., 
Chicago,  111. 

Am  interested.  Please  send  catalogue  to 

Name 

Address 

Town State 

Remarks 


Make  Irrigation  Farming  Easy 

This  Machine  Will  Serve  You  in  a Hundred  Ways  | 
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JOSEPH, 


Black  Ben 


the  apple  that  has  driven  old  Ben  Davis  from  the  horti- 
cultural map;  Black  Ben-a  variety  to  be  planted  wherever 
an  apple  of  the  Ben  Davis  class  is  wanted. 


Theodore  polling,  a successful 

orchardist  of  Delta  County,  Colorado, 
sums  up  in  a few  words  Black  Ben’s  real 
position  in  the  world  of  apples  and  gives 
reasons.  Says  he: 

“Black  Ben  is  and  will  be,  for  a long  time  to  come  the  poor 

reach  5 

than  old  Ben  Davis  and  stands  further  shipping  and  rougher  handling  better 
than  any  other  apple  we  have.” 

Mr  Polling  gives  one  of  the  best  reasons  in 
the  world  for  the  orchardist  to  plant  Black  Ben 
when  he  calls  it  “the  poor  man  s apple  —the 
apple  for  the  masses.  Think  what  this  means.  It 
means  an  apple  that  appeals  to  all  that  vast  army 
of  apple-loving  Americans  who,  because  of  the 
price  at  which  Stark  Delicious  and  other  varieties 
of  extra  high  quality  sell,  must  content  themselves 
with  an  apple  of  the  Black  Ben  type. 

Black  Ben  ’in  fruit  combines  every  quality  to 
make  it  an  apple  of  great  commercial  value  It 
has  beauty  of  coloring  not  excelled  by  any  other 
variety,  solid,  deep,  dark  red  of  marvelous  rich- 
ness; size,  large  to  very  large;  quality  while  not  of 
the  same  high  standard  of  Stark  Delicious,  Stark 
King  David,  Stayman  Winesap,  etc.,  is  far  better 
than  Ben  Davis,  Gano,  or  any  kindred  variety. 

Black  Ben  is  a splendid  A-l  keeper  either  in 
a common  storage  cellar  or  in  cold  storage,  does 
not  scald,  and  bruises,  instead  of  rotting,  dry  up. 
No  apple  will  stand  rougher  handling  or  long- 
distance shipping  better. 


Black  Ben  on  the  markets  is  constantly 
quoted  at  higher  prices  than  other  varieties  in  its 
class.  This  important  point  is  best  illustrated  by 
quoting  Mr.  C.  W.  Wilmeroth,  one  of  the 
country’s  best-known  apple  men  and  who  spent 
many  years  of  his  life  on  Chicago’s  famous  fruit 
and  produce  market,  South  Water  Street,  with  the 
widely-known  commission  house,  H.  Woods  Co. 
Says  Mr.  Wilmeroth: 

“Have  just  refused  an  offer  of  $2.25  per  box  from  a New  York 
dealer  for  a car  load  of  Black  Ben.  Later:  Sold  Black  Ben  in  New  York 
markets  the  other  day  for  $3.00  per  box.  Jonathan  brought  only  $2.00. 
Just  had  a call  from  Mr.  M.  O.  Tibbetts,  President  of  the  Wenatchee 
Apple  Growers’  Association.  He  said:  ‘I  have  a block  of  Black  Ben 

which  commenced  to  bear  at  three  years  of  age  and  has  borne  every  year. 
This  year,  they  are  eight  years  old,  and  averaged  ten  boxes  to  the  tree- 
they  bear  heavier  than  Red  Ben  Davis. 

In  tree,  Black  Ben  is  tree-perfection.  Old 
Ben  Davis  was  noted  for  its  fine  tree  qualities  but 
Black  Ben  is  better.  The  character  of  its  growth  is  quite 
similar  to  Ben  Davis  but  is  even  stronger  hardier  and 
thriftier’  is  a better  resister  of  drouth,  its  foliage  is  more 
vigorous  and  it  succeeds  over  a larger  territory.  It  comes 
into  bearing  early,  often  at  three  years,  is  a very  heavy  and 
annual  cropper  and  unlike  many  varieties  seems  not  to  have 

off-and-on  years. 

Black  Ben  is  a tried,  tested  and  proven  variety.  Its 
Diace  in  the  list  of  commercial  apples  is  fixed  and  assured. 
It  is  the  choice  of  hundreds  of  our  best  orchardists— men 
who  have  planted  it  only  after  painstakingly  measuring  its 
possibilities  for  making  them  the  profits  they  have  a right 
to  expect. 

Plant  Black  Ben  this  spring— 1911.  Black  Ben  profits 

will  follow  quickly — surely. 

The  Stark  Year  Book  for  1911  (sent  for  10  cents  to  cover  postage) 

tells  the  testimonialized  story  of  Black  Ben  and  what  it  is  doing  for  fruit 
tells  the  test  m°n  f / tr„  It  also  shows  Black  Ben  in  natural 

color6 as  well  as  illustrating  it  from  photographs.  The  edition  of  The  Year 

Book  is  limited.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 


Uig  ucuci. 

Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  & Orchards  Co 
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An  Advertisement 


written  specially  to  the  orchardists  who  have  been  thinking 
about  planting  Stark  Delicious  but  who  have  not  yet  done  so 


Stark  Delicious  is  the  one  apple  that  best  meets  this 
new  standard  of  demand.  That  has  been  proven.  Talk  to 
commission  men,  wholesalers,  retailers.  Go  to  them  and 
ask:  “Just  what  is  the  true  position  of  Stark  Delicious  on 
the  market?”  Then  ask  some  of  the  country’s  best-known 
horticulturists,  men  like  G.  B.  Brackett,  U.  S.  Pomologist, 
J.  H.  Hale,  the  well-known  peach  king,  Luther  Burbank, 
and  others.  Ask  Mr.  James  M.  Irvine,  editor  of  the  Fruit 
Grower.  Consult  your  neighbor  or  friend  who  has  bearing 
trees  of  Stark  Delicious. 

Send  for  the  Stark  Year  Book  for  1911  (postage  10 
cents)  and  read  again  the  remarkable  history  of  Stark 
Delicious  and  its  record  as  told  in  letters  from  orchardists 
from  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union.  Seven  whole  pages 
in  The  Year  Book  are  given  to  this  matter.  And  in  ad- 
dition to  this  wealth  of  reliable  information,  the  apple 
itself  is  illustrated  in  natural  color  16  times,  each  illustration 
showing  it  as  it  grows  in  a different  state. 

Make  Stark  Delicious  the  keynote  of  your  planting 
plans  for  spring  1911.  Plant  it  largely.  Make  it  the  feature 
of  your  orchard — you  will  never  regret  it.  Stark  Delicious 
will  make  you  a perfect  orchard  tree;  it  will  make  you 
more  profit  than  any  other  variety  you  can  plant. 

Don’t  put  off  planting  Stark  Delicious  another  season. 
Remember  that  trees  planted  this  spring  will  be  a half-year 
nearer  the  profitable  bearing  age  than  if  you  wait  till  next 
fall;  a whole  year  nearer  profitable  bearing  than  if  you  de- 
lay the  planting  till  spring  1912.  Think  what  6 months  or  a 
year  mean  to  you. 

There  were  never  greater  opportunities  for  the  fruit- 
grower than  there  are  now.  And  planting  Stark  Delicious 
means  that  you  are  grasping  an  opportunity — a great  one. 

Ten  cents  invested  in  The  Stark  Year  Book  for  1911  you  will  find 
to  be  a profitable  investment.  A wealth  of  invaluable  information  on 
nearly  every  important  subject  relating  to  the  planting  and  care  of  trees  is 
contained  within  its  covers,  in  addition  to  listing  and  describing  all  varieties 
of  all  kinds  of  nursery  stock  grown  by  us. 


MANY  a man  who  reads  these  columns 
has  thought  about  and  figured  on 
planting  Stark  Delicious  but  has 
put  it  off  for  one  reason  or  another. 

To  that  man  we  want  to  talk — seriously. 

The  story  of  Stark  Delicious,  the  most  unusual 
and  remarkable  apple  of  modern  times,  has  been 
told  in  these  columns  over  and  over  again.  The 
record  of  its  success  in  orchards  of  every  apple- 
growing section  of  the  country  has  been  set  down 
with  painstaking  accuracy.  Its  achievement  in 
outselling  all  other  varieties  in  the  greatest  and 
most  discriminating  apple  markets  of  the  country 
is  a matter  of  record. 

If  there  is  a detail  of  its  history,  orchard-per- 
formance, or  market  record,  that  has  not  been 
made  public  and  that  would  help  the  orchardist 
in  his  decision  to  plant  or  not  to  plant,  we  do  not 
know  what  it  is.  We  have  tried  to  tell  you  every- 
thing you  would  want  to  know.  We  have  spent 
thousands  of  dollars  in  the  telling. 

And  the  plan  of  making  the  story  an  open  book  to 
orchardists  everywhere  has  been  successful.  From  a sale  of 
a few  hundred  thousand  trees  per  year  a few  years  ago,  the 
demand  has  increased  until  we  have  this  year  produced  full 
three  million  trees  to  meet  the  call  of  the  planters  who  have 
learned  that  the  standard  of  varieties  of  five  or  ten  years  ago 
will  not  answer  for  the  present  and  the  future.  Quality 
and  color  are  the  demands  of  the  apple  consuming  public 
today — the  orchardist  who  is  fully  measuring  up  to  his  op- 
portunities is  the  man  who  is  planting  those  varieties  that 
will  best  fill  the  requirements  of  the  buyers. 


Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  & Orchards  Co 

Louisiana,  Missouri  
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CUT  YOUR  LIVING  EXPENSES 


BY  USING  THIS 

GREAT  BOOK 


Many  Thousands  of  Our  Customers  are 
Doing  So— WHY  NOT  YOU? 

TUIC  CDC  AT  MAMCV.CAUiyr  DOrtlf  weighs  two  pounds,  has  850  pages,  and  contains  over  ten 
I niD  II  lib  A I IflUNCY-OAVIlUJ  DUUI\  thousand  illustrations  of  different  classes  of  merchandise 
— everything  to  eat,  wear  or  use  on  the  farm,  ranch  or  in  the  home.  It  enables  every  individual  person  to  supply 
all  his  or  her  wants  at  WHOLESALE  PRICES.  It  is  filled,  from  cover  to  cover,  with  the  best  goods  the  industries  of  the 
world  produce;  and  we  want  to  place  a copy  in  your  home,  without  one  cent  of  cost  to  you.  The  latest  edition  of  this 
Big  Book— No.  25— will  be  ready  to  mail  about  Feb.  1, 1C11,  and  we  want  you  to  have  a copy  of  this  Great  Money 
Saver.  It  will  cost  you  nothing,  because  we  mail  it  to  you  absolutely  free  and  postpaid  • Don’t  miss  this  opportunity  to 
get  in  touch  with  this  Great  "Wholesale  House,  which  is  conducted  exclusively  for  the  consumer.  Become  a cash 
buyer,  and  save  from  33^  to  50  per  cent  on  everything  you  buy  of  us.  Fill  out  coupon  below,  and  mail  it  today. 
DIAACD  DCTTPTD  Qlf’B/TlilOCD  TUAM  CUCD  In  order  to  take  care  of  our  rapidly-increasing  pat- 
Dlllllkllj  DC  I U 111  la  ^ D J il  JAULn  I flAH  C vLila  ronage,  and  to  provide  greater  facilities  for  the 
more  economical  handling  of  our  enormous  business  on  a still  larger  and  broader  scale,  increased  capital  was  necessary. 

On  January  1, 1911,  the  Jones  Bros.  Mercantile  Co.  was  reorganized,  and  is  now  succeeded  by  the  new  corporation— 

JONES,  POST  & CO.— with  a capital  of  $1,200,000.00— four  times  greater  than  that  of  the  old  corporation . This 
vastsum  enables  us  to  secure  for  the  consumer  every  poscible  advantage  that  a spot-cash  buyer  can  obtain  in  the  pur- 
chasing of  supplies  at  the  world’s  largest  mills  and  factories.  It  also  assures  every  patron  of  this  house  of  our  ability  to 
make  good  our  guarantee  of  “Satisfaction,  or  Money  Refunded.  “ Any  Catalogs  you  may  have  of  the  Jones 
Bros.  Merc.  Co.  are  and  will  remain  in  full  force.  The  new  firm — JONES,  POST  & CO. — not  only  stand  be- 
hind every  one  of  these  Catalogs,  but  will  fill  all  orders  made  from  them. 

TUC  MAnCDII  of  merchandising  is  to  purchase  all  your  sup- 

I ilk  IyIuU*  till  mil  UIIUU  plies  by  mail.  The  catalog  of  this  Great  Mail- 
Order  House— JONES,  POST  & CO.,  “The  House  That  Saves  You  Money” 

— contains  the  lowest  Wholesale  Prices  on  every  one  of  the  articles  quoted  in  it.  You  can 
buy  in  large  or  small  quantities,  but  the  more  you  buy,  the  more  you  save.  This  Big  Book 
places  a million  dollars  worth  of  first-class  merchandise  before  you,  from  which  to 
make  your  selections,  and  will  serve  you  better  than  any  store  can  or  will  serve  you. 

The  local  merchant  is  not  to  blame  for  charging  high  prices — hje  must  do  so,  because  he  pays 
the  jobber  and  middleman  a profit.  Butin  our  system  of  selling  direct  from  maker  to 
user,  these  profits  are  eliminated,  and  you  get  your  goods  at  the  lowest  known  cost. 

Bear  in  mind,  that  our  enormous  purchasing  power  enables  us  to  go  into  all  the  great  merch- 
andising marts  of  the  world,  and  secure  our  goods  in  car  lots  at  the  lowest  possible  cost , 
and  even  to  contract  for  the  entire  output  of  mills  and  factories,  shipping  the  goods  direct  to 
our  Kansas  City  Warehouses,  and  then  listing  them  in  this  Big  Book  at  prices  that 
will  astound  you — wholesale  prices— in  many  instances  lower  than  your  local  dealer 
must  pay  his  jobber  or  wholesaler.  Isn’t  it  plain  why  we  can  save  you  so  much 
money?  We  give  the  best  values  in  reliable,  first-quality  merchandise  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 


OUR  BINDING 
GUARANTEE. 


EVERY 
YEAR  IF 
_ YOU  USE  IT 

OUR  GREAT  ASSORTMENT  classes  and  varieties  o£  goods  than  is  handled  by  any  one  retail 

store  in  the  world.  When  you  have  this  Big  Book  in  your  home  it.  is  like  having  at  your  service  thirty-five 
stores,  each  handling  different  merchandise;  because  this  million-dollar  store  carries  Clothing- 
Shoes— Men  ’s  Furnishings— Dry  Goods— Ladies’  Apparel— Millinery— Notions— Wall  Paper— 

Books— Sewing  Machines— Incubators— Furniture— Carpets— Hardware— Buggies— Harness 

Stoves— Groceries— Crocke-y— Jewelry— Drugs— Sporting  Goods— Musical  Instruments-Farm  Implements,  in  fact,  everything  tor  the_home . farm . ranch  or  person^ 


We  positively  guarantee 
every  article  quoted  in  this  Big 
Book  to  be  the  exact  quality  repre- 
sented, to  fully  satisfy  the  purchaser, 
and  to  be  a better  value  for  the  money  than  can 
be  obtained  elsewhere,  or  we  will  refund  the  pur- 
chase price  and  pay  all  freight  or  express  charges, 
on  return  of  goods  to  us.  Is  this  not  fair  ? 


WE  LIST  HERE  JUST  A FEW  OF  THE  TEN  THOUSAND  ARTICLES  IN  THIS  CATALOG. 


SUIT  OFFER 

495  We  give  a1 

— — man’s  Fine 
Black  Thib- 
et Dress 
Suit,  with 
two  pairs  of 
trousers, 
a fine  silk 
necktie 
(any  style  or 
color,  silk  or 
satin)  and  a 
pair  o f silk 
overshot 
suspenders-  - all 
for  $4.95,  Suit 
sizes  34  to  46-in. 
chest.  W.  please  you 
perfectly  in  fit,  style 
and  quality. 
13TA10-  Complete 

outfit $4.95 

Send  for  our  Specia. 
Clothing  Catalog. 


$ J49 


SOLID 
NICKEL 
WATCH  T 

Size  18;  open  face; 

4-oz.  case;  screw 
back  and  bezel ; stem 
wind  and  set.  Elgin 
movement;  7 
jewels:  exposed 
pallet  stones;  cut  ex- 
pansion balance; 

Brequet  hairspring. 

8JA23— (Postage  6c)  Each  ,,$4.49 


$J95  MEN’S  PAT. 

^ COLT  SHOE 


■|n  WORTH  $3.50 

MWs.  The  vamps 

■ WlffN  and  quarters 
of  the6e  fine 
fm  ItTf/  Dress  Shoes 
are  genuine 
Patent  Col  tj 
skln;topsari" 
of  dnl 
g 1 o v i 
calf.  Soil! 
oak  - tanned 
leather 
soles  ;Cuban 
heels.  Sizes 
6 to  11; 
_ widths  C, 
D,  E & EE.  Sent  on  ap- 
proval. Send  for  catalog. 
22TA13  —Pair $1.95 


BOY’S  CASSIMERE  SUIT 

25  With  Free 
Watch. 
You  cannot 
buy  a fine 
Wagoner 
C a s s i m ere 
Suit  like  this 
a t retail  for 
$2.25,  to  say 
nothing  about 
the  guaran- 
teed snap-back, 
n i c k e 1 move- 
ment watch  we 
give  free  with 
each  of  these 
double-breasted 
K n ickerbocker 
durable  suits. 
13TA14— Suit 
with  free  watch,  only  . . .$2.25 


LADIES’  PATENT 

JI  — COLT  BLUCHER 

Late,  Handsome, 
Blucner-style  Dress 
Hi  Slio~s . Patent 

Coltskin  for 
vamps  and  quar- 
ters;  tops  of  soft 
glo  v e calf; 
soles  of  best  oak- 
tanned  leath- 
er; extension 
edges  ; Cuban 
heels;  sole 
leather 
count  ers 
'and  inner- 
soles.  Perfect  fitting,  stylish  and 
comfortable.  Sizes  2 % to  8 ; 
widths  C,  D,  E & EE.  Send  for 
ou r Shoe  Catalog.  It  is  free. 

2 2T A 1 6— Pair $1.65 


WORTH 

$3.00 


AQC  SIX  PAIR  OF  HOSE 

AND  FREE  GARTERS. 


Made  of  Egyptian 
yarn;  double  spliced 
heel  and  toe,  fash- 
ioned leg  and  non- 
ripping top.  Retails 
atl5epair.  Guaran- 
teed fast  colors — 
black  or  tan.  Sizes 
9 to  11.  (Postage 
six  pair,  15c.) 

7HA24 — Sixpair 
hose  and  free  gar- 
ters  49c 

Send  for  catalog. 


MEN’S  PERCALE  DRESS  SHIRTS. 
Three  00 

For  . JL — 

Men’s  High- 
Grade  Dress 
Shirt,  with  at- 
tached or  detach- 
ed collars.  Come 
in  light  back- 
grounds with  pat- 
terns of  small 
stripes  or  figures. 

Very  neat.  Sizes 
14)4  to  17.  (Post- 
age, 3, 20c  extra.) 

14TA26— Three 
for $1.00 


MISSES’  NOBBY  DRESS  SKIRT. 

Latest  style;  remark- 
able value.  Eineweave 
Pacific  Panama 
cloth.  Knife-plaited 
model;  15  gores, 
laid  In  knife-plaits. 

Trimmed  at  flounce 
depth  with  3 narrow 
and  1 wide,  loose- 
edge.  silk  bands.  In- 
verted plait  in  back. 

Black  or  navy. 

Misses’  sizes  only. 

22  to  27-in.  skirtband; 

30  to  37-in.  front 
length.  Postage  25c. 

15RA18  — 

Ea  c h....$3.48 

LADIES’  DRESS  SKIRT 

Our  leader  in  an  All-Wool  Panama  Cloth  Ladies’ 
Skirt.  Flounce  effect  outlined  by  loose-edge  fold  of  the  ma- 
terial. First  2 side  gores  finished -t  flounce  with  pointed  fold  of 
the  material,  a large  silk  button  a-d  soutache  braid.  Below  thl9, 
deep  knife  plaits  extend  to  the  bottom;  inverted  plait  in  back; 
bound  inner  seams.  Black  ornavy.  Sizes  22  to  30  skirtband; 
38  to  44  front  length.  Send  for  Wearing  Apparel  Catalog. 
15KA20— Ladies’  Dress  Skirt,  (Postage  30c)  each $2.45 


SAMPSON”  WIRE  FENCE — THE  BEST  MADE. 

18c 


Top  and  bottom 
wires.  No.  10  gauge; 
intermediate  wires  ptR  ROD 
12)4  gauge.  Staggered 
stays,  6 in.  apart;  12-in.  mesh. 
In  20  and  40  rod  roils  only. 
26SA34— Per  rod,  26  in. 

high 18c 

Send  for  catalog. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  OUTFIT. 

29CA28- 
This  camera 
takes  pictures 
354x4)4  in.,  on  dry 
plates.  Folds  up  to 
fit  coat  pocket. 
Strictly  first 
class.  Camera, 
^dry  plates,  chem- 
icals ruby  lamp, 
instruction 
book  — 
everyth i n g 
needed  t o 
take,  de- 
velop, print 
and  mount 
Wt.  complete  6 lbs.  Alllor..$3.98 


photos. 


OUR  ROSE 
SPECIAL 


u 

m ==  1 1 2PA30  - Be- 

H .-  'it  coming  style  for 

i Im  - ■' young  or  old, 
wwass * i soft  china 
silk,  laid  in 
plaits  around 
rim ; puffed 
crown  in  sash 
Front  has  fine 
bow  of  taffeta  ribbon 
and  chiffon,  behind  a 
pretty  cluster  of  roses 
and  foliage.  Full  spray 
of  roses,  buds  and  fo- 
liage arouDd  right  side  of  crown  and  rim. 
White,  black,  light  blue,  pink,  brown  Davy, 
nile,  maize,  lavender  or  alice  blue.  Ea.  $1 .98 
Hat.packed,  weighs 


FILL  OUT  THIS  COUPON 

AND  MAIL  IT  TO  US. 

JONES,  POST  & CO.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

SUCCEttOR  TO  JONES  BROS.  MERC.  CO. 

Dear  Sirs— Please  mail  me  your  850-page 
Catalog,  with  all  charges  paid. 

Name 

Pjjtoffice 


loso  R.  F.  D State 

CUT  THIS  COUPON  OUT  AND  SEND  IT 


36  oz.  Best  to  go 
by  express. 


ELDORADO 

*15 


ft 


C” 


SEWING 
MACHINE. 

We  pay  the  Freight 
of  Rocky  Mountains  on 
all  our  sewing  machines.  The 
“Eldorado”  is  guaran- 
teed for  20  years.  Sold 
on  30  days’  free  trial. 
Send  for  free  catalog,  show- 
flnest  machines  in  the  world. 

1 OSM  A 33—  Price.  Eldorado  “C” $15.00 


$2212 


TEAM 

HARNESS. 

We  show  47  styles 
in  harness.  This 
one  has  Si-in.  bridle, 
114-in.  traces,  sensi- 
ble back  pads;  lines 
1 in.x!8  ft.  Guar- 
anteed one  year. 
6 V A 3 6 - Per 

Set $22.10 

Send  for  catalog. 


KITCHEN 

CABINET 

Made  of  hardwood, 
golden  finish;  white 
top.  Has  mould 
board v 2 flour  biD8. 
Wt.  55  lbs.;  28  In. 
high:  26x42  in.  top. 

2 4 FA  38—  Price, 
each $3.39 


Kan.  City. 


“GREAT  WESTERN” 

INCUBATORS. 

The  best  hot- water  in- 
cubator made.  Easy  to  op- 
erate. Hatches  a larger 
percentage  than  any  other 
make.  Simple  and  reliable. 
Can  be  run  by  anyone. 

4YA 40—200- Egg  size  f. 
0.  b.  Kansas  City. . $13.75 


5Q  3 “JONES  JEWEL” 

— CREAM  SEPARATOR, 

with  aluminum  skimming  device,  which 
opens  up  like  leaves  in  a book,  and  the  easi- 
est to  clean  of  any  made.  Butter  fat  will  not 
stick  to  aluminum.  It  will  not  rnst  or 
corrode.  Tlie  best  machine  sold  by 
any  mail  order  house.  Made  In  5 sizes: 
50  to  §46.50.  Send  for  the  catalog  and 
descriptive  circular,  in  colors. 

2AA42-F.  O.  B.  Kansas  City $21 .50 


THE “NEW  MONARCH” 

DISC  HARROW. 


14= 


High-carbon,  rigid,  angle- 
steel  frame;  heavy  weight 
boxes;  independent,  flexible 
gangs:  high  foot  lever;  os- 
cillating steel  scrapers;  high- 
ly-polished discs;chiiled  iron 
boxings;  dust-proof  maple  bearings:  double 
levers;  footrests:  low-down  bitch;  16-in.  discs:  _ 

cuts  4 feet.  Wt.  325  lbs.  2 A A44— F.  O.  B.  Kansas  City..  $14.75 
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AST  TEXAS  TOMATOES 

Mr.  John  C.  Small  Describes  Method  of 
Raising,  From  Hot  Bed  to  Packing  Shed 

Probably  the  finest  specimen  of  the 
early  Texas  tomato  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  see  was  plucked  one  day 
last  June  from  a volunteer  vine  that 
had  sprung  up  on  the  sunny  side  of  an 
old  garden  fence  near  the  town  of 
Tyler.  A vagrant  seed  had  taken  root 
there  in  the  rich  soil,  and  the  plant 
grew  unnoticed  until  it  was  nearly  to 
my  shoulders.  It  was  burdened  with 
fruit,  but  there  was  one  tomato  such 
as,  honestly,  I do  not  believe  you  could 
put  two  of  them  upon  a dinner  plate. 

This  convinces  me  that  tomatoes 
are  naturally  adapted  to  East  Texas, 
though  I would  not  have  it  understood 
that  they  grow  wild  to  any  consider- 
able extent.  The  fact  is  that  the  most 
careful  cultural  methods  are  required 
to  produce  a successful  commercial 
crop.  But  it  is  certain  that  nowhere  in 
this  land  can  they  be  so  abundantly 
produced  and  with  such  ease,  as  in 
the  red  hills. 

Here  the  advantage  is  that  the  crop 
can  be  matured  sufficiently  early  to 
be  shipped  to  every  part  of  the  United 
States  and  sold  at  popular  prices  with 
big  profit  to  the  grower.  Florida, 
i Cuba  and  Mexico  produce  earlier  to- 
matoes than  East  Texas,  but  their 
shipping  qualities  are  limited  and  the 
produce  can  be  sold  only  at  fancy 
prices. 

Next  to  Elberta  peaches  the  tomato 
is  the  most  important  crop  in  the 
fruit  belt,  which  extends  from  Texar- 
kana, through  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mt.  Ver- 
non, Pittsburg,  Gilmer,  Big  Sandy, 
Tyler,  Athens,  Bullard,  Jacksonville, 
Rusk,  Alto,  Morrill  and  Brunswick  to 
Lufkin,  and  includes  much  of  the 
country  to  the  eastward  and  south- 
ward, a district  that  has  become  gen- 
erally known  as  the  fruit  belt  of  East 
Texas. 

Tomatoes  are  shipped  out  of  these 
towns  by  the  car  and  train  loads.  Buy- 
ers come  from  all  the  great  centers  of 
consumption.  There  are  associations 


remind  one  of  orange  culture  in  the 
Far  West,  especially  when  it  comes  to 
shipping  and  marketing. 

East  Texas  farmers  have  learned 
that  only  half  the  work  of  profitable 
farming  is  done  when  the  crop  is  pro- 
duced. They  have  learned  to  put  their 
fruit  in  attractive  packages  and  to 
make  their  labels  stand  for  quality. 
They  have  learned  to  ship  in  car-load 
lots  to  more  distant  markets  where 
the  supply  is  scarce,  rather  than  in 
small  lots  to  nearby  points,  where 
there  is  likely  to  be  a glut.  Their 
finest  stock  goes  to  the  market  stalls 
and  hotel  tables  while  it  is  still  fresh, 
and  their  graded  stuff  goes  to  the 
home  canning  factories,  where  it  is 
put  in  storage  to  be  sold  when  the 
trade  can  get  nothing  better. 

With  markets  north,  east,  south  and 
west,  and  the  best  of  transportation 
conveniences  for  reaching  them,  the 
grower  has  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  market  the  greater  part  of  his 
crop  while  it  is  fresh,  thereby  claim- 
ing the  greater  profit.  A refrigerator 
car  loaded  with  tomatoes  at  Tyler  in 
the  evening,  under  the  fast  fruit  train 
schedule,  is  placed  at  the  commission 
house  door  in  St.  Louis  the  second 
morning. 

Tomatoes  are  propagated  in  hot- 
beds, but  they  are  grown  in  the  open 
just  as  any  other  field  crop.  The 
spring  harvest  of  May  and  June  is  out 
of  the  way  for  another  crop  to  be 
gathered  in  September,  or  the  same 
land  can  be  put  in  corn,  cowpeas  or 
potatoes,  following  the  first  crop  of 
tomatoes.  The  farmer  who  raises  five 
or  ten  acres  of  tomatoes  may  also 
have  a fifty  or  one-hundred-acre  peach 
orchard,  a field  of  watermelons  or 
any  amount  of  corn  and  cotton;  he 
may  have  his  dairy  cows,  his  chick- 
ens, hogs  or  live  stock.  No  farmer 
raises  tomatoes  exclusively,  but  every 
farmer  raises  some  tomatoes,  because 
they  grow  so  easily  and  are  so  profit- 
able. 
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formed  among  growers  for  handling 
the  crop,  and  these  associations  have 
their  inspection  system,  their  packing 
sheds  and  their  produce  exchanges, 
where  prices  are  carefully  adjusted 
by  the  ever-prevailing  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  The  industry  has  been 
organized  and  is  as  systematically 
managed  as  the  production  of  oranges 
in  California,  and  as  a business  prop- 
osition there  are  many  features  about 
growing  tomatoes  in  East  Texas  that 


What  about  the  yield?  It  runs  all 
the  way  from  300  to  600  crates  an 
acre,  depending  more  upon  the  farmer 
than  the  farm.  The  price  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  season,  for  the  first  few 
car  loads,  is  usually  around  $1.25  a 
crate.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  when 
everybody  is  on  the  market,  the  quo- 
tations will  be  down  to  50  or  60  cents. 
That  is  what  the  canning  factories 
usually  pay. 

C.  B.  Story,  near  Tyler,  gathered 


$500  worth  of  tomatoes  from  three 
acres  last  season.  His  neighbors,  the 
Owens  brothers,  gathered  an  average 
of  400  bushels  to  the  acre  on  seven 
acres.  George  Mark  of  Jacksonville 
marketed  $1,800  worth  of  tomatoes 
from  nine  acres,  and  George  Hogan’s 
seven  acres  averaged  $163  an  acre. 
B.  E.  Barber  of  Jacksonville  gathered 
between  1,800  and  2,000  bushels  off  of 
three  acres,  selling  the  earliest  for 
$1.30  a crate  and  none  of  them  lower 
than  55  cents.  S.  S.  Hance  of  Jack- 
sonville, gathered  from  one  and  three- 


bushes  from  six  to  ten  inches  high. 
During  the  last  two  weeks  before  re- 
moving them  from  the  cold  frames 
they  are  exposed  to  the  weather  to 
give  them  hardiness. 

“Before  the  plants  are  removed  to 
the  fields  the  bed  in  which  they  have 
grown  through  their  second  stage  of 
progress  is  thoroughly  soaked  with 
water,  so  the  plants  may  be  removed, 
each  with  a four-inch  {dock  of  soil  at- 
tached, in  which  condition,  by  careful 
handling,  the  plant  is  taken  to  the 
field  and  located  in  the  row  without 
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fourths  acres  1,403  crates,  which  he 
sold  for  $701.50.  The  expense  of  mak- 
ing this  crop,  not  counting  his  own 
labor,  was  $75.  F.  L.  Mims  sold  1,700 
crates  from  four  and  a half  acres  for 
97  cents  a crate;  it  cost  him  $400  to 
raise  this  crop,  leaving  a net  profit  of 
$1,250,  or  more  than  $100  a month  for 
every  month  in  the  year.  That  is  the 
experience  of  some  of  the  growers. 

As  has  been  said,  the  tomato  is  a 
crop  that  to  get  the  best  results  from, 
must  be  carefully  handled,  not  that 
the  plant  is  so  delicate  or  the  method 
of  growing  so  tedious,  but  it  requires 
cultural  skill  to  mature  the  fruit  at 
the  time  the  market  is  willing  to  pay 
the  best  price  for  it.  One  of  the  most 
successful  tomato  growers  in  East 
Texas  is  William  C.  Hall  of  Bruns- 
wick, a former  Michigan  bank  cashier, 
who  has  made  a notable  success  of 
truck  and  fruit  farming  in  this  section. 
Regarding  the  cultural  methods  Mr. 
Hall  says: 

“Tomato  seed  are  planted  in  drills 
about  six  inches  apart  under  glass, 
about  the  10th  or  15th  of  January. 
This  glass  covered  bed  is  usually 
about  12x60  feet  in  dimensions,  and  is 
what  is  generally  known  as  a hotbed. 
When  the  plants  have  attained  a 
growth  of  from  two  to  three  inches,  or 
when  the  second  pair  of  leaves  have 
formed,  which  will  be  about  the  mid- 
dle of  February,  the  plants  are  trans- 
planted to  cold  frames,  which  have  a 
cloth  cover  arranged  in  such  a man- 
ner that  it  can  be  easily  rolled  up  or 
down,  to  admit  the  sunlight  or  exclude 
the  cold.  Sometimes  a double  thick- 
ness of  cloth  is  advisable.  These 
cloth- covered  beds  are  about  the  same 
size  as  the  hotbeds.  They  are  pro- 
vided with  good  drainage  and  protec- 
tion from  rains. 

“The  soil  in  these  beds  should  be  a 
well  fertilized  sandy  loam,  raked 
smooth  and  fine.  In  the  cold  frames 
the  plants  are  set  four  inches  apart 
in  rows  four  inches  apart,  thus  giving 
each  plant  four  inches  square  of  space. 
Here  the  plants  grow  until  it  is  safe 
to  transfer  them  to  the  field,  about 
the  last  of  March  or  first  of  April,  at 
which  time  they  are  strong,  stocky 


disturbing  the  roots.  This  safeguard 
prevents  wilting  and  there  is  no  re 
tarding  of  the  plant’s  growth. 

“Field  culture  consists  of  first  plant- 
ing in  rows  about  four  feet  apart,  and 
at  distances  of  from  two  to  three  feet 
in  the  row,  in  well  prepared  soil  con- 
taining from  400  to  800  pounds  of  good 
commercial  fertilizer  per  acre.  When 
the  plant  reaches  a growth  of  about  a 
foot  in  height  a stake  is  driven  beside 
each  plant,  and  as  soon  as  necessary 
the  vine  is  held  upright  by  tying  it  to 
the  stake. 

“Pruning  consists  of  taking  off  all 
suckers  from  the  main  stem  and  al- 
lowing from  four  to  five  clusters  of 
fruit  to  form,  when  the  top  is  pinched 
off  and  the  plant  force  is  directed 
upon  the  few  clusters  left.  This  treat- 
ment is  what  produces  the  extra  early 
and  fine  market  stock. 

“Spraying  is  not  generally  consid- 
ered necessary.  Usually  the  crop  is 
successfully  grown  without  any  fur- 
ther attention,  except  good  cultiva- 
tion.” That  is  the  way  Mr.  Hall  has 
made  several  big  crops  of  tomatoes. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  successful  farm- 
ers in  this  section,  progressive  and 
enterprising  in  all  of  his  farm  work. 

Another  successful  tomato  grower  is 
J.  P.  Twohig,  manager  of  the  Palmer 
Fruit  Company’s  farm  at  Bullard.  Mr. 
Twohig’s  method  differs  from  that  of 
Mr.  Hall  only  in  the  matter  of  provid- 
ing a hotbed. 

“There  are  two  kinds  of  hotbeds,” 
says  Mr.  Twohig,  “one  the  compost, 
which  consists  of  a layer  of  manure  and 

“The 

Troutman 
Orchard 
Heaters” 

See  Page  32 
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a layer  of  earth,  fitted  with  a canvas 
which  is  put  down  during  extremely 
cold  weather,  and  rolled  up  during  the 
day  to  allow  the  plants  sunshine  after 
they  have  begun  to  grow.  The  one 
most  commonly  used,  however  is 
equipped  with  a home-devised  arrange- 
ment for  artificial  heating,  which  con- 
sists of  a tile  buried  in  a trench  under 
the  hotbed,  making  it  possible  with  a 
fire  at  one  end  to  regulate  the  heat,  as 
is  done  with  a furnace  under  a house. 
In  this  hotbed  the  seeds  are  planted 
about  ten  weeks  before  setting  the 
plants  in  the  field.  After  planting  the 
beds  are  covered  and  the  fires  started 
and  maintain  a temperature  of  about 
95  degrees  until  the  plants  are  up. 
After  the  plants  are  well  along,  a 
glass  covering  is  used,  and  the  tem- 
perature kept  at  about  60  degrees.  The 
plants  are  given  plenty  of  air  and  care 
is  used  to  see  that  they  do  not  grow 
too  fast.  Short,  stocky  plants  are  de- 
sired. 

“After  about  six  weeks  the  plants 
are  taken  from  the  hotbeds  and  trans- 
planted in  a cold  frame,  which  has  a 
bed  about  eighty  feet  long  and  ten 
feet  wide,  and  is  made  with  a canvas 
cover.  One  of  these  cold  frames  will 
hold  7,000  plants,  or  enough  to  plant 
two  acres.  Thirty  days  later,  weather 
permitting,  the  plants  may  be  removed 
to  the  field  and  placed  in  rows  four 
feet  apart  and  two  and  a half  to  three 
feet  m the  drill.  The  suckers  are 
kept  pinched  off,  and  the  plants  top- 
ped, so  as  to  put  the  entire  strength 
of  the  stalk  in  the  clusters.  They  are 
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SOME  BIG  BARGAINS  SELECTED 


us 


WHITE  ENAMEL  IRON  ONE-  $Q  85 
PIECE  CORNER  BASIN  No.  55  3— 

With  concealed  brackets,  waste  plug  and  coup- 
ling; rubber  stopper;  nickel  plated  stay  chain; 
two  brass  nickel  plated  Fuller  basin  faucets;  one 
1 1-4  in.  nickel  plated  Strap  with  waste  to  floor; 
two  brass  nickel  plated  straight  supply  pipes  to 
floor.  Length  on  sides  19  in. ; height  of  back  8 
Inches;  bowl  11x15  in.;  patent  overflow;  weight 
complete,  127  lb9,  for  only  $9.85. 


White  Enamel  Kitchen 

plete  Kitchen  Sink  and  Pump 

Outfit,  consisting  of  No.  2 Pitch' 

«r  Spout  Pump;  18x30  White 
Enamel  Iron  Sink,  with  two 
brackets  to  support  sink;  and 
pump  bracket  to  attach  pump  to  sink  by  ses 
screws;  can  be  removed  easily.  Sink  trap 
east  iron,  11-4  in.  diameter,  with  floor  flange.  Anyone  can 
set  it  up  Only  $6. 12  for  complete  outfit, 


WHITE  ENAMEL  STEEL  BATH  TUB 


61° 


This  is  our  No  32  five-foot  Bath  Tub— made  of  # 
extra  heavy  galvanized  sheet  steel— enameled  ▼ 
us white  on  inside,  nicely 
ik-Tlfo  painted  outside  and 

tinted  witb  bronze.  Top  of  tub  is 
capped  with  3 in.  hard  wood  rim, 
nicely  finished  and  varnished;  nickel 
plated  waste  and  overflow.  This  is  a 
beauty  and  a real  bargain— only  $6.50 


Water  Supply  $07.80 
Systems  ° 1 


A,,Missouri”  Air- 


AND  UP 


Pressure  Water  Supply  System 
makes  the  home  modern— light- 
ens the  labors  of  the  housewife 
— increases  the  comfort  of  the 
entire  household.  Ours  is  the 
belt  system  in  the  world.  We 
can  supply  entire  systems  in- 
cluding pipes,  valves,  water- 
beater,  bath  fixtures,  etc.  at 
prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 
Write  for  catalog  today. 


FROM  THE  BIG  BOOK 

MISSOURI  ANTI-FREEZING  < 
HAND-LIFT  PUMP  SO  I 


This  ia  our  No,  A A c. 

Pump— a good  reliable, 

well  made,  nicely  finished. anti-free*-  V X > ^ 
k ing.  hand-lift  pump.  It  is  fitted  with 
4-foot  set  length  and  3x10  inch  cylin-  , 
der.for  only  $2. 50.  You  are  asked  almost 
double  our  price  elsewhere.  Ouratockof 
pumps  i9  complete,  comprising  hand  and  power 
pumps  for  all  purposes,  also  pump  goods, parts  — 
and  fixtures,  at  money-saving  prices.  Before  yoir 
* buy  a pump,  get  our  big  free  catalog. 


WfolfosBig 

\uMBm  Goods 
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MISSOURI  GALVANIZED  STEEL  ROUND 

Every  farmer  and  stockman  needs  one  CTAAIf  TAB  V 
of  our  No.  2 Round  Stock  Tanks— it  vlUlm  lAVVIl 
has  a capacity  of  5 1-2  barrels— diameter  4 ft.  $|  AC 
height  2 ft. ; made  of  full  guage,  best  quality  No.  V/l  »vv 
20  galvanized  steel-— tube  top.  New  process  sold-  *■* *** 
ering  makes  this  best  and  strong- 
est tank  at  any  price.  Big  cat-  " 
alog  shows  full  line  stock  tanks, 
dipping  tanks,  tank  heaters, 
metal  wagon  tanks,  watering 
troughs; pumps,  pipes,  etc.  Get 
the  big  book  before  you  buy. 


BELTING 


We  save  you  money  on  Rubber, 
Leather  and  Canvass  Belting. 
See  catalog  page  115. 


Missouri  Wind  Mill  $20.70 

All  working  fan?  !®*dCr  COMPLETE 

steel  and  covered— thus  pro-  

tecting  from  rain,  sleet,  snow, 


You  will  save  several  middlemen** 
profits  if  you  buy  your  plumbing  good* 
and  supplies  direct  from  us.  Ours  is 
the  largest  Mail-Order  Plumbing 
Goods  House  in  the  country.  Located 
500  miles  n arer  the  Western  farmer 
and  householder  the  saving  in  freight 
is  considerable.  We  carry  immense 
stocks  andfill orders  promptly.  Good* 
all  new — not  odds  and  ends — and  our 
binding  guarantee— Money  Back 
If  Not  Satisfied  — covers  every 
sale  we  make.  Order  from  thi* 
advertisement  on  our  guarantee 
or  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and 
get  our  Big  Book  before  you  buy. 
It  will  save  you  money*  Write  today. 


i 


dust  and  rust.  Sails  concavedw 
securely  fastened,  then  gal- 
vanized. Mill  self-regulating. 
Tower  ^ha»  plenty  of  head 
room  and  is  made  of  extra 
heavy  steel,  galvanized  after 
being  shaped;  galvanized 
steel  steps — best  mill  on 
market— $29.70  and  up. 


N R Our  Plumbing  Fixtures 

n*  Um  are  all  fitted  for  Iron 
Pipe.  Be  your  own  Plumber— 
we  furnish  free  instructions. 


Cut  Ont  and  Send  Thi*  Coupon— TODAY 

MISSOURI  WATER  & STEAM  SUPPLT  CO. 

Box  210  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  m*  your  Big  Free  Catalog. 


$ 


Name . 


at 


P.  o 

R.  F.D. 


State. 


INSPECTING  PACKED  TOMATOES,  JACKSONVILLE,  TEXAS, 


Usually  staked  and  tied  about  six 
weeks  after  planting  in  the  fields.” 
As  to  gathering  the  crop:  Farm 

boys  and  girls  are  employed  to  do  this. 


FAMILY  OF  FIVE 


All  Drank  Coffee  from  Infancy. 

It  is  a common  thing  in  this  country 
to  see  whole  families  growing  up  with 
nervous  systems  weakened  by  coffee 
drinking. 

That  is  because  many  parents  do  not 
realize  that  coffee  contains  a drug — 
caffeine — which  causes  the  trouble. 

“There  are  five  children  in  my  fam- 
ily,” writes  an  Iowa  mother,  “all  of 
whom  drank  coffee  from  infancy  up  to 
two  years  ago 

“My  husband  and  I had  heart  trouble 
and  were  advised  to  quit  coffee.  We 
did  so  and  began  to  use  Postum.  We 
now  are  doing  without  medicine  and 
are  entirely  relieved  of  heart  trouble. 

(Caffeine  causes  heart  trouble  when 
continually  used  as  in  coffee  drink- 
ing.) 

“Our  eleven-year-old  boy  had  a weak 
digestion  from  birth,  and  yet  always 
craved,  and  was  given,  coffee.  When 
we  changed  to  Pcstum  he  liked  it  and 
we  gave  him  all  he  wanted.  He  has 
been  restored  to  health*by  Postum  and 
still  likes  it. 

“Long  live  the  discoverer  of  Pos- 
tum!” 

Read  “The  Road  to  Wellville,”  in 
pkgs.  “There’s  a Reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


They  pick  the  choice  fruit  in  bushel 
baskets  and  carry  it  to  a central  pack- 
ing shed,  where  it  is  graded,  packed 
in  small  baskets,  four  to  a crate,  in- 
spected and  hauled  in  wagons  to  the 
refrigerator  car. 

When  forty-eight,  sixty  or  seventy- 
two  tomatoes  are  packed  in  a four- 
basket  crate  they  are  considered  fan- 
cy. Anything  over  seventy-two  toma- 
toes to  the  crate  is  considered  choice, 
or  No.  2 stock.  The  average  refrigera- 
tor car  will  hold  960  crates. 

This  has  reference  to  the  “pink” 
fruit — that  is  the  tomato  that  is  pick- 
ed just  as  it  is  beginning  to  turn,  and 
which  will  ripen  by  the  time  it  reaches 
the  market. 

Last  season  many  car  loads  of  to- 
matoes, picked  green,  were  shipped 
under  ventilation.  F.  J.  Sacket  of 
Ballard  is  an  advocate  of  this  method. 
It  expedites  the  harvest  and  makes 
long  shipments  possible.  Choice,  fully 
developed,  big  fruit  is  picked  before  it 
has  begun  to  take  color,  and  marketed 
at  the  shipping  station  in  bulk.  The 
packer,  who  usually  handled  the  crop 
of  several  farmers,  wraps  each  tomato 
in  a tissue  paper  and  packs  it  singly 
in  a basket.  The  baskets  are  crated 
and  the  crates  loaded  into  cars  that 
are  provided  with  good  ventilation.  By 
the  time  the  shipment  reaches  the  dis- 
tant city  market  it  is  claimed  that  all 
of  the  fruit  is  uniformly  ripe.  It  saves 
a big  item  in  ice. 

Both  these  methods  have  been  suc- 
cessful. The  pink  tomato,  under  re- 
frigeration, and  the  green  tomato,  un- 
der ventilation,  will  go  the  same  dis- 
tance, and  they  are  both  equally 
sought  after  on  the  market. 


For  the  Farmer— 


FortheFarmer’sWife 


6 Henderson  Specialties  and 
Our  Big  Illustrated  Seed  Book 

T T ERE’S  a book  that  will  help  make  bigger 
A A profits  for  you.  212  pages  of  information. 
Eight  color  plates.  Over  800  photo  engravings 
showing  actual  results  without  exaggeration  from 
HENDERSON’S  tested  seeds.  Use  them  for  big- 
ger yields  per  acre  and  better  prices  per  bushel. 

Best  of  all,  it  contains  eight  pages  of  general 
cultural  information  no  farmer  can  afford  to  miss. 
AND  HERE  IS  WHERE  THE  FARMER’S  WIFE 
COMES  IN.  This  year  we  have  induced  Mrs.  Rorer — 
the  famous  culinary  expert — to  furnish  one  recipe 
for  cooking  each  vegetable.  There  are  three  pages  of 
these.  The  best  recipes  by  the  best  cook. 

How  to  get  the 
Book  and  Specialties 

Send  us  10c  mentioning  this  paper  and  we  will  send 
you  the  famous  Henderson  Seed  Book,  “Everything 
for  the  Garden,”  together  with  one  packet  of  each 
of  the  following  Henderson’s  Specialties: 


P.  S. — As  this  remark- 
able offer  is  made  solely 
to  demonstrate  the  super- 
iority of  Henderson'3 
Tested  Seeds,  only  one 
can  be  sent  to  any  one 
person. 


Scarlet  Globe  Radish  Henderson’s  Invincible  Asters 
Bis  Boston  Lettuce  Mammoth  Butterfly  Pansies 

Ponderosa  Tomato  Giant  Spencer  Sweet  Peas 

These  packets  are  enclosed  in  a coupon  envelope  which 
when  emptied  and  returned,  will  be  accepted  as  25c 
cash  payment  on  any  order  of  one  dollar  or  over. 


PETER  HENDERSON  & COMPANY 


35-37  Cortlandt  Street 


New  York  City 


MAGNATE 

Queen  of  Apples-Hasno  Equal 


The  East  Texas  farmers  next  year 
will  have  a much  larger  acreage,  as 
the  old  growers  are  increasing  their 
plantings  and  many  new  farmers  are 
coming  into  this  section,  attracted  by 
the  splendid  crop  of  1910. 

Please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower 
when  writing  to  advertisers. 


It  took  Dr.  Stayman  over  30  years  of 
continually  knocking  at  the  people  to 
test  his  now  famous  Winesap.  He  died 
in  1903  without  realizing  anything  out 
of  it.  The  MAGNATE  was  thoroughly 
tested  by  him,  but  never  put  on  the 
market.  One  of  his  seedlings  which 
resembles  it  but  is  much  inferior  to  it, 
is  on  the  market.  Reports  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  indicate 
that  his  seedlings  are  badly  mixed. 
The  MAGNATE  for  sale  only  by 

The  Scheer  Nursery 

Leavenworth,  Kansas 


AmericUS  Everbearing  Strawberry 

is  not  an  untested  novelty,  but  strictly  a business 
variety,  here  to  stay.  No  reader  can  afford  to  be 
without  at  least  one  dozen  genuine  Amerieus. 

EDWIN  H.  RIEHL,  Station  4,  ALTON.  ILLINOIS 


For  Sale,  50,000  Two  Tear  Palmetto 

ASPARAGUS  PLANTS 

$5  per  1000;  five  or  more  thousand,  $4  per  1000 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES,  Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Your  Choice  Edisons 

T7T)  1?  17  Yes,  FREE 

■ l I 1 . I 1 J Shipped  positively 

JL  and  absolutely  free. 

You  do  not  have  to 

pay  us  a single  penny  either  now  or  later.  We  don’t  ask 
you  to  keep  the  phonograph — we  just  ask  you  to  accept  it 
as  a free  loan.  We  do  not  even  ask  you  for  any  deposit  or  any  guar- 
antee, not  even  any  C.  O.  D.  payment  to  us.  All  we  ask  is  that  you 
tell  us  which  of  the  magnificent  Edison  outfits  you  prefer  so  that  we 
can  send  that  one  to  you  on  this  free  loan  offer. 


Just  Take  Your  Choice 


INTERIOR  OF  ONE  OF  MUELLER’S  LETTUCE  HOUSES  JUST  BEFORE  THE 
CROP  IS  READY  FOR  MARKET. 


garden  vegetables  can  be  produced  in 
mid-winter,  although  lettuce  is  the 
leader  of  all  greenhouse  vegetables. 

Lettuce  growing  under  glass  is  a 
specialty,  and  although  any  one  who 
can  grow  the  crop  successfully  out  of 
doors  can  make  fair  crops  under  glass, 
the  specialist  is  the  one  who  really  suc- 
ceeds. 

Mr.  Ernest  Mueller  of  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  has  made  a specialty  of  growing 
lettuce  and  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
best  growers  in  the  entire  Middle 
West.  Mr.  Mueller  has  been  growing 
lettuce  under  glass  for  twenty-two 
years,  so  that  his  experience  is  suffi- 
cient to  qualify  his  making  valuable 
suggestions  on  the  growing  of  this 
crop.  Mueller’s  place  covers  an  area 
of  about  30,000  square  feet  of  ground 
and  during  the  winter  months  is  de- 
voted exclusively  to  lettuce,  although 
beginning  in  March  a crop  of  cauli- 
flower will  follow  tlie  last  crop  of  let- 
tuce, and  it  in  turn  will  be  followed  by 
a crop  of  cucumbers. 

Mr.  Mueller  says  that  it  is  important 


and  the  cauliflowers  are  planted.  As 
soon  as  these  are  well  started,  cucum- 
bers are  planted  between  them,  and  by 
the  time  the  cauliflowers  are  mature 
the  cucumbers  have  begun  to  run  and 
they  need  all  of  the  room.” 

“We  have  a bench  on  which  the  seed 
is  sown.  The  soil  is  fine  and  fertile, 
and  the  little  seeds  are  scattered  thinly 
over  the  surface  and  covered  with  a 
light  dressing  of  soil.  They  are  then 
watered  and  allowed  to  germinate. 
When  the  little  seedlings  have  grown 
enough  to  make  two  little  leaves  they 
are  transplanted  to  another  bench 
where  they  will  have  more  room.  On 
this  bench  they  are  set  about  two 
inches  apart.  They  stay  here  until 
they  are  ready  to  set  in  the  beds  where 
they  are  to  mature.” 

These  beds  are  made  on  the  ground 
and  are  walled  around  with  a two-inch 
board  to  prevent  the  soil  from  falling 
out  on  the  narrow  walks.  Here  the 
plants  are  set  seven  by  eight  inches 
apart  when  transplanted  a second  time. 
This  second  transplanting  is  done  a 


RANGE  OF  LETTUCE  HOUSES  OF  I 

to  get  the  very  best  seed  procurable, 
and  of  varieties  or  strains  which  give 
satisfaction  under  glass.  Not  every 
variety  will  do  this,  and  he  lias  found 
that  Grand  Rapids  is  the  kind  that 
does  best  for  him.  This  is  a loose  leaf 
lettuce  and  he  finds  that  it  sells  better 
than  the  head  lettuces.  In  a recent  in- 
terview which  The  Fruit-Grower  man 
had  with  Mr.  Mueller  he  told  some  of 
the  important  points  to  observe  in 
making  a success  with  lettuce  under 
glass. 

The  soil  needs  to  be  of  the  very  best 


3RNST  MUELLER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

little  at  a time,  as  fast  as  the  mature 
crop  is  harvested.  Only  a compara- 
tively small  portion  of  the  entire  area 
under  glass  will  be  harvested  on  any 
one  day,  but  as  soon  as  this  lettuce  is 
removed,  the  soil  is  worked  up  and 
filled  up  again  with  the  young  plants, 
so  that  the  house  is  always  full  of 
plants  in  all  stages  of  growth. 

Mr.  Mueller  says  “the  important 
thing  to  observe  in  growing  a green- 
house crop  of  lettuce  is  to  give  the 
plants  the  care  they  require  to  keep 
them  growing  continuously  from  the 


You  Do  Not  Have  To  Buy  Anything 

Get  any  of  the  outfits  shown  above — your  choice  of  records,  too. 

Simply  get  the  phonograph  and  the  records  and  use  them 
free  just  as  though  they  were  your  own.  Entertain  yourself, 
your  family  and  your  friends,  too,  if  you  wish,  with  everything  from 
the  catchiest,  newest  popular  songs,  side-splitting  minstrel  and  vaude- 
ville monologues,  to  the  famous  grand  operas,  Amberola  and  other 
records  sung  by  the  world’s  greatest  artists. 

All  This  Entertainment  FREE 

Hear  all  this  to  perfection  on  the  Edison  Pho- 
nograph. After  you  have  had  all  this  entertain- 
ment absolutely  free,  then  you  may  simply  send 
the  outfit  right  back  at  our  expense.  Now,  if 
one  of  your  friends  wishes  to  get  such  an  outfit 
tell  him  that  he  can  get  the  rock-bottom  price, 
and,  if  he  wishes,  on  payments  as  low  as  $2.00 

a month  without  interest.  But  that’s  not 
Mr.  EDISON  Says:  what  we  ask  of  you.  We  just  want  to  send 
“/  want  to  see  a Phono-  you  your  choice  of  the  latest  style  Edison  Pho- 
9raPhome  ''eVy  nograph  free  — your  choice  of  records,  too,  all 

free  — then  we’ll  convince  you  of  the  magnifi- 
cent superiority  of  the  new  style  Edison.  It  will  cost  us  a little  in  ex- 
press charges  to  get  the  Phonograph  back  from  you — that  is  true — but 
we’ll  feel  amply  repaid  for  that,  knowing  that  we  have  made  pf  you  a 
friend  and  a walking  advertisement  of  the  new  style  Edison  Phonograph. 

Send  Coupon  for  New  Edison  Books 


FREE  Today 


FREE  COUPON 


Get  our  handsome  Free  Edison  Catalog  and 
list  of  over  1,500  records,  so  you  can  select 
just  the  machine  and  the  songs,  recitations,  etc.,  you  want  to  hear  on 
this  ultra  generous  offer.  Remember,  there  is  absolutely  UO  Obliga- 
tion on  your  part  at  all.  All  you  need  to  do  is  to  return  the  outfit  at 
our  expense  when  you  are  through  with  it.  If  jaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaH 
you  enjoy  good  music,  and  the  finest  and  most  ^ 
varied  entertainment  it  is  possible  to  imag-  # 
ine,  or  if  you  want  to  give  your  family  and  £ F.  K.  BabSOn 

friends  a treat,  such  as  they  could  not  £ Edison  Phonograph  Distributers 
possibly  get  through  any  other  means,  then  f Dept,  3322  Edison  Block,  Chicago 
you  should  certainly  send  the  free  coupon 
today.  Don't  wait— your  name  and  address  on  ^ 
a postal  will  do,  but  the  coupon  is  handier.  No 
letter  necessary.  Be  certain  to  write  while 
tile  offer  lasts.  Better  write  today, 

F.  K.  Babson 

Edison  Phonograph  Distributers 

Dept.  3322  Edison  BIk.,  Chicago 

Canadian-  Office 

355  Portage  Ave.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
Western  Office 
65  Post  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


your  great  Edison  Catalogs,  and  also  your 
Free  Offer  on  my  choice  of  a new  style  Edison 
Phonograph. 


NAME. 


♦♦ 

„♦  ADDRESS... 


time  the  seed  is  sown  until  the  crop  is 
harvested.  Plants  which  are  stunted  in 
some  manner  never  recover  and  do  not 
make  a good  marketable  article.  The 
care  consists  of  having  good  plants  to 
start  with,  then  giving  them  good  fri- 
able soil  in  which  to  grow;  give  them 
the  right  amount  of  water  at  the  right 
time — a thing  that  must  be  learned 
from  practice — and  then  give  them  a 
congenial  temperature  in  which  to 
grow.  Handling  a crop  under  glass  is 


different  from  handling  one  out  of 
doors,  as  artificial  heat  must  be  pro- 
vided, and  because  of  this  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  house  may  become  so  high 
that  the  plants  are  inclined  to  become 
tali  and  spindling.  A temperature  as 
near  50  degrees  as  possible  is  best.  By 
regulating  the  steam  and  the  ventila- 
tors it  is  possible  to  keep  it  very  close 
to  this  temperature  both  day  and 
night.” 

“By  transplanting  the  crop  twice  wo 


ETTUCE  UNDER  GLASS 


Mr.  Ernst  Mueller  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Makes 
Valuable  Suggestions  for  Growing  This  Crop 


Vegetable  growing  during  the  winter 
by  means  of  such  protection  as  may  be 
needed  or  by  forcing  under  glass  is  an 
industry  which  is  found  profitable 
wherever  there  is  a town  which  will 
purchase  the  products.  In  the  South- 
ern states  where  the  winters  are  but 
periods  of  light  frosts,  most  of  the  ordi- 
nary kinds  of  vegetables  can  be  grown 
under  the  protection  of  cloth  or  glass 
sash  out  of  doors,  but  in  the  North 
where  cold  weather  prevails  over  a 
period  of  several  months,  nothing  suc- 
ceeds better  than  a greenhouse  which 
can  be  artificially  heated.  Under  such  i 
conditions  most  all  of  the  common  | 


It  should  be  light,  so  that  the  roots  can 
penetrate  through  it  easily,  so  that  it 
will  drain  quickly  and  must  contain 
abundant  fertility  quickly  available. 
Mr.  Mueller  says  “after  the  last  crop 
of  lettuce  we  apply  a heavy  dressing 
of  cow  manure,  regardless  of  whether 
it  is  fresh  or  rotted.  Cow  manure  can 
be  applied  while  fresh  as  it  does  not 
heat,  and  as  it  is  heavier  than  horse 
manure  it  is  more  easily  mixed  with 
the  soil.  As  soon  as  the  manure  is  ap- 
plied, which  with  us  is  done  little  at  a 
time,  just  as  the  last  crop  of  lettuce  is 
being  removed,  the  soil  is  spaded  very 
deep.  The  manure  is  worked  in  well 
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can  keep  a regular  supply  coming  on  I 
all  of  the  time;  and  we  economize  on 
space  and  have  strong  stocky  plants 
which  we  desire.  At  the  time  of  the 
second  transplanting  when  the  plants 
are  set  in  the  permanent  bed  they  are 
about  two  inches  or  not  more  than 
three  inches  high.  From  that  time 
they  will  reach  a marketable  size  in 
from  five  to  eight  or  nine  weeks,  de- 
pending on  the  season.  The  last  crop 
in  the  spring  will  mature  more  quickly 
than  one  in  mid-winter,  largely  because 
there  are  more  hours  of  sunlight  each 
day.” 

Lettuce  can  be  grown  during  the 
winter  months  in  hotbeds,  even  in  the 
far  north.  It  is  easily  possible  for 
every  farm  home  to  have  a good  sup- 
ply of  lettuce,  radishes,  cauliflower  or 
any  of  the  early  vegetables  during  the 
winter  months  by  making  use  of  a few 
glass  sash  and  the  heating  manure 
from  their  horse  stable.  Hot  beds  are 
so  easily  constructed,  can  be  main- 
tained at  the  right  temperature  with 
but  little  watching  each  day,  and  near 
all  thrifty  towns  it  is  easily  possible  to 
dispose  of  large  quantities  of  lettuce 
during  the  winter. 

Mr.  Mueller  has  developed  a method 
of  marketing  his  lettuce  which  gives 
him  complete  satisfaction.  As  a rule 
most  growers  market  lettuce  in  half 
bushel  chip  baskets,  or  in  strong  boxes 
which  are  to  be  returned  when  empty. 
Where  one  indulges  in  a shipping  trade 
neither  of  these  plans  gives  satisfac- 
tion. Mr.  Mueller  is  now  using  boxes, 
one  size  holding  one-third  bushel  or 
about  three  pounds  and  the  other  hold- 
ing a bushel  or  from  six  to  eight 
pounds.  These  boxes  are  made  of  light 
but  strong  lumber,  and  the  large  size 
cost  about  10  cents  each.  When  selling 
a box  of  the  lettuce  the  customer  pays 
for  the  box,  and  if  it  is  returned  in  good 
condition  the  10  cents  is  returned.  This 
has  been  giving  satisfaction,  and  since 
the  boxes  can  be  piled  on  top  of  each 
other  without  damage  to  the  contents, 
the  boxes  make  a better  package  for 
the  shipping  trade. 

Co-operation  in  fruit  and  vegetable 
growing  has  been  many  advantages  to 
the  commercial  horticulturists.  In  the 
great  districts  of  the  West  and  South 
where  co-operation  methods  of  market- 
ing have  been  most  extensively  de- 
l eloped,  there  are  found  the  most  pro- 
gressive classes  of  farmers.  Co-oper- 
ation properly  done  requires  better 
business  methods  than  individual 
marketing. 


CHEATED  FOR  YEARS 


Prejudice  Will  Cheat  Us  Often  If  We 
Let  It. 

You  will  be  astonished  to  find  how 
largely  you  are  influenced  in  every 
way  by  unreasoning  prejudice.  In 
many  cases  you  will  also  find  that  the 
prejudice  has  swindled  you,  or  rather, 
made  you  swindle  yourself  A case  in 
illustration: 

“I  have  been  a constant  user  of 
Grape-Nuts  for  nearly  three  years,” 
says  a correspondent,  ‘‘and  I am  happy 
to  say  that  I am  well  pleased  with  the 
result  of  the  experiment,  for  such  it 
"has  been. 

“Seeing  your  advertisement  in  al- 
most all  of  the  periodicals,  for  a long 
time  I looked  upon  it  as  a hoax.  But 
after  years  of  suffering  with  gaseous 
and  bitter  eructations  from  my  stom- 
ach, together  with  more  or  less  loss  of 
appetite  and  flesh,  I concluded  to  try 
Grape-Nuts  food  for  a little  time  and 
note  the  result. 

“I  found  it  delicious,  and  it  was  not 
long  till  I began  lo  experience  the  ben- 
eficial effects.  My  stomach  resumed 
its  normal  state,  the  eructations  and 
bitterness  ceased  and  I have  gained  all 
my  lost  weight  back. 

“I  am  so  well  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sult that  so  long  as  I may  live  and 
retain  my  reason  Grape-Nuts  shall 
constitute  quite  a portion  of  my  daily 
food.” 

Read  “The  Road  to  Wellville,”  in 
pkgs.  “There's  a Reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
Interest, 


PI 

MPROVING 

SWEET  CORN 

Many  bulletins  have  been  issued  by 
the  experiment  stations  and  number- 
less articles  have  appeared  in  the  farm 
papers  teaching  the  farmers  how  to 
select  their  seed  corn  so  as  to  get  bet- 
ter crops  in  years  that  follow.  But 
there  has  been  but  little  published  that  • 
would  apply  directly  to  the  growing 
and  handling  of  sweet  corn  that  would 
be  of  direct  assistance  to  the  gardener. 
This  is  largely  because  the  sweet  corn 
industry  is  one  of  the  smaller  ends  of 
gardening  and  because  the  gardeners 
as  a rule  buy  the  most  of  their  corn 
seed  from  dealers.  However,  farmers 
found  out  a long  time  ago  that  when 
the  seed  of  their  field  corn  came  from 
a considerable  distance  from  their 
farms  it  did  not  produce  as  well  as  corn 
which  had  been  grown  for  some  years 
in  that  locality.  It  is  also  true  that 
sweet  corn  which  is  transferred  from 
one  place  to  another  will  not  do  as  well 
in  its  new  location  as  where  it  was 
acclimated. 

The  Maine  Experiment  Station  has 
recently  issued  some  “Practical  Sug- 
gestions Regarding  the  Growing  of 
Sweet  Corn  for  Packing  and  for  Seed,” 
which  shows  conclusively  that  the 
gardener  can  grow  his  own  seed  of 
sweet  corn  and  improve  his  strain  so 
that  it  can  be  materially  improved  over 
the  average  attained  by  the  usual  mar- 
ket strains.  Maine  is  one  of  the  great 
sweet  corn  canning  states,  and  most  of 
the  seed  that  is  grown  there  is  pro- 
duced under  the  direction  of  the  can- 
ners  in  order  to  obtain  as  much  uni- 
formity and  standard  as  possible. 

This  circular  states  that  the  corn 
should  be  cultivated  at  least  once  a 
week  until  it  is  too  high  for  a horse  to 
walk  through  without  breaking  the 
leaves,. after  which  time  it  should  have 
at  least  three  hoeings.  It  is  unprofit- 
able to  plant  it  too  thick.  There  should 
not  be  more  than  three  stalks  in  a hill. 

Seed  which  is  adjusted  to  the  locality 
in  which  it  is  to  be  grown  is  much  su- 
perior to  that  which  has  been  produced 
in  another  locality  and  in  a different 
environment  from  that  in  which  it  is 
to  be  grown.  Those  who  are  growing 
corn  for  the  canning  factory  should 
avoid  new  kinds  of  seed  or  those  kinds 
which  have  not  given  satisfactory  re- 
sults on  his  own  or  his  neighbors' 
farms.  In  Maine  experiments  and  ob- 
servations indicate  that  it  is  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  farmer  and  the 
packer  that  an  arrangement  be  made 
whereby  in  connection  with  practically 
every  factory  enough  seed  shall  be  lo- 
cally produced  each  year  to  supply  all 
of  the  growers  of  that  factory.  This 
will  necessitate  that,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  factory,  from  two  to  six 
farmers  shall  make  a business  of  grow- 
ing seed  corn  under  the  supervision 
of  the  packer  concerned.  The  utmost 
care  should  be  given  to  the  selection 
of  the  seed,  looking  towards  the  im- 
provement of  the  strain.  It  is  ad- 
vantageous that  only  one  variety  of 
sweet  corn  be  grown  in  one  locality, 
as  this  will  prevent  any  possibility  of 
cross  pollination  from  other  sorts  and 
bring  about  a uniformity  of  the  product 
both  for  the  packer  and  the  grower. 
Whatever  variety  or  varieties  shall  be 
grown  the  seed  should  by  all  means  be 
produced  locally. 

First  Year’s  Work  in  Selecting  Seed. 

During  the  first  years  of  seed  selec- 
tion it  is  possible  to  make  only  field 
selections  of  the  seed.  The  fields 
should  be  gone  over  two  or  three  times 
and  a bright  colored  string  tied  around 
the  stalk  just  under  the  tassel  of  every 
plant  that  is  to  be  saved.  In  selecting 
these  plants  the  things  to  be  observed 
are  earliness,  size  and  vigor  of  the 
plant  and  plants  which  are  typical  of 
the  variety. 

Earliness  is  an  important  character, 
and  in  selecting  sweet  corn  seed  this 
character  should  be  watched  for  above 
all  other  good  characters. 

Stocky  plants,  those  having  broad 
leaves  and  bearing  good  sized  ears, 
and  which  are  thoroughly  typical  va- 
riety are  the  ones  to  be  selected  for 
seed  production. 

In  this  field  selection  the  cutting 


Thomas’  Strawberry 


Plants  Will  Make 


Money  for  You 


W.  W.  THOMAS 
The  Strawberry  Plant 
Man. 


To  insure  big  crops 
and  large  profits, 
grow  strawberries 
from  pedigreed 
plants  that  have 
been  bred  where 
both  soil  and  climate 
combine  to  make  them 
prolific  bearers.  Anna  has 
natural  strawberry  climate.  My 
plants  are  wonderful  yielders — ___ 

plants  of  strong  healthy  root  growth  ^ 

and  general  plant  stamina,  so  vital  to  enormous  producers. 
Thomas  plants  are  not  impoverished  by  bearing.  I grow  for 
plants  only.  Entire  rows  are  dug.  I plant  anew  each  season. 

I do  not  run  a nursery  or  a seed  business — I 


devote  all  my  time  to  strawberry  plants.  I'm 


THOMAS 


The  Strawberry  Plant  Man 

I Grow  Nothing  Else— At  ItTwenty  Years 


I’ve  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  straw- 
berry culture  the  country  over  and  know  the 
varieties  best  suited  to  your  locality.  Thomas 
plants  are  true  to  label  and  I will  sell  you 
plants  true  to  climate  and  soil — your  climate 
— your  soil.  I breed  all  the  standard  varie- 
ties; also  all  the  new  strains  worth  trying. 

Remember  I grow  nothing  but  strawberry 
plants,  grow  for  the  plant,  not  for  fruit.  I 
have  200  acre§  of  true-to-name  plants.  Been 
in  business  20  years  and  ship  to  every  state 
in  the  Union.  Satisfaction  assured. 


Send  for  My  Great  Strawberry  Book 


It’s  full  of  interest  to  the  large  grower,  has  valuable  in- 
formation for  the  beginner.  How  to  buy,  plant  and  culti- 
vate, how  to  market,  etc.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Send  for 
the  book  and  my  1911  prices.  Do  it  today,  there  is  a short 
plant  crop  in  many  sections.  Orders  are  filled  in  rotation,  bet- 
ter order  early  and  be  sure  of  your  plants.  Don’t  fail  to  name 
shipping  date.  Ask  about  coupon  for  Free  Plant  Offer. 

One  of  the  biggest  growers  writes  “shipments  so  prompt, 
prices  so  reasonable,  plants  so  fresh,  berries  true  to  name  that 
I send  you  all  my  orders.”  Thousands  of  just  such  letters. 

Get  in  your  order  today,  or  at  least  SEND  FOR  MY 
GREAT  BOOK. 


W.  W.  THOMAS The s,riWber'y 


136  Main  Street 


Plant  Man 

Anna,  Illinois 


Healthy,  northern-grown  stock,  which  will  produce 
money-making  crops.  Strawberry.  Raspberry  Diack- 
berry.  Currant,  Grape  Plants.  Etc 


READ  OUR  GUARANTEE 


Every  plant  we  ship  is  guaranleed  to  be  first  class 
and  true  to  name,  packed  to  reach  you  in  good  grow- 
ing condition  (by  express),  and  please  you.  or  your 
money  back. 

You  can  make  big  money  growing  good  berries, 
but  >ou  cannot  expect  to  grow  good  fruit  by  planting 
and  replanting  small  inferior  stock.  . 

Our  plants  are  all  grown  on  new  ground  (this  being 
the  first  crop)  and  are  large,  heavy  rooted  and  free 
from  disease.  ..  , 

We  grow  them  by  the  million  on  our  own  ground 
and  know  what  we  are  selling.  That  is  why  our  busi- 
ness has  nearly  doubled  every  year  for  the  past 
. -vagiEBjB*-  • twenty-two  years. 

► We  can  save  you  money  on  100  plants  or  a car  load.  Our  large  illustrated  catalogue 
is  instructive  and  is  free  to  all  fruit  growers  Write  for  it  today 


O.  A.  D.  BALDWIN,  R.  D.  12*  Bridgman,  Mich. 


HARNESS 


FROM  MAKER  AT 
WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

If  you  pay  more  for  Harness  than  our  price^ 
you  will  pay  too  much  and  get  no 


better  Harness.  You  cannot  affoid  to  do  it.  We  sell  Harness 
and  Saddles  direct  to  the  user  at  wholesale  prices,  sav- 
ing him  all  the  middleman’s  profits.  Besides  that 


Yours  FREE  30  Days 


i 


We 
put  the 

finest  quality  I 
leather  and  work-  J 
manship  in'our  goods 

and  guarantee  satisfaction.  Hundreds  of  customers  boy  all  I 
their  Harness  of  us,  and  have  for  years;  every  sale  satisfies  and  I 
makes  a friend  for  our  shop — that  means  that  our  Harness  and  prices  I 
are  right.  Send  for  our  big  free  Catalog,  and  see  how  we  save  you  f 
money — but  don’t  buy  until  you  get  the  catalog  or  you’ll  be  sorry. 

hToday!  H.  & M.  Harness  Shop, so. stjosepr  mo! [ 


I’ll  Pay  Freight  Anywhere 

i _ a. - .....  i ,r  D V,  nfba  tw  l*’  annin  cr  M ill  t.O  V f 


Just  iet  me  send  my  Chatham  Fanning  Mill  to  your 
R.  R.  Station  on  a month’s  trial._  No  money,  no 


No  Money  Down 
No  Note 

No  Contract 


contract  and  I pay  the  freight.  Return  at  my  ex- 
pense or  keep  it  and  take  a year  to  pay  me.  Just  let 
me  prove  the  money  you  can  make  with  a 

FANNING  MILL 

and  Seed  Grader 


me  prove  the  money  you  can  mu 

CHATHAM 


Cleans  and  grades  all  kinds  of  seeds  <^-ies  an  •^■ains.  Don  t 
grow  weeds  or  thin  stands.  Landand  taxes  are  too  in g h.  Do" llr 
the  crops,  get  better  crops  and  have  high-priced  seed  to  sel \.  bend 
postal  now  for  my  factory  price,  liberal  terms,  and  get  r KtE 
BOOK  No.  1 29.  Tells  how  thousands  are  making  big, 
extra  profits  with  a Chatham.  Send  your  name  by  next  mad. 
S&k  Address  Manson  Campbell,  Pres., 

MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Seattle,  Wash. 
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must  all  be  done  by  band  as  it  is  im- 
possible otherwise  to  save  those  plants 
which  have  been  marked.  Of  these 
plants  fully  twice  as  many  should  be 
retained  as  will  be  needed  for  the 
breeding  plot  the  next  year,  in  order 
to  allow  of  selecting  the  best  of  the 
| ears  after  they  are  harvested.  The 
harvesting  does  not  need  to  be  done 
| until  the  stalks  are  dead  and  drying, 
then  the  ears  should  be  gathered  and 
stored. 

In  the  great  field  corn  producing  sec- 
tions of  the  Middle  West  the  selection 
of  seed  corn  is  fairly  well  understood, 
and  the  selection  of  sweet  corn  seed 
proceeds  along  identical  lines.  But 
since  most  gardeners  and  fruit  growers 
are  not  familiar  with  the  process  of 
sorting  seed  corn  and  handling  a breed- 
ing plot,  the  directions  contained  in 
this  circular  from  the  Maine  station 
presents  some  very  timely  suggestions. 

In  selecting  the  ears  for  planting  the 
second  year  it  is  important  to  take  only 
those  ears  having  small,  weil  packed 
grains  in  straight  rows,  and  with  the 
grains  set  firmly  on  the  cob.  Each  ear 
should  have  from  14  to  16  rows.  These 
ears  need  to  be  of  average  size,  nearly 
cylindrical  in  shape,  and  with  butt  and 
tip  fairly  well  covered  with  grain,  al- 
though an  ear  does  not  need  to  be  re- 
jected simply  because  the  tip  is  slightly 
defective  if  it  is  good  otherwise. 

The  germination  of  corn  depends 
largely  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
cured,  and  it  is  important  when  work- 
ing for  improved  strains  of  corn  to  test 
the  germination  of  the  seed  before 
planting  in  the  spring.  The  ears  which 
give  the  highest  per  cent  of  germina- 
tion are  the  ones  which  should  be  re- 
tained for  the  breeding  plot,  all  others 
being  discarded,  and  these  selected 
ears  should  be  shelled  and  the  seed1 
kept  separately  in  small  paper  bags, 
so  that  they  can  be  planted  one  ear  to 
a row.  In  the  breeding  plot  each  row 
should  bear  the  same  number  as  the 
ear  from  which  it  was  obtained,  and 
careful  observations  should  be  made 
during  the  summer  as  to  the  growth  of 
each  row.  When  mature  each  row 
should  be  harvested  separately  and  the 
yield  determined.  Then  in  selecting 
the  seed  take  it  from  the  best  rows, 
those  showing  the  greatest  earliness 
and  highest  yield  of  good  quality  of 
corn  and  stover.  This  seed  is  to  be 
used  the  following  year  in  the  propa- 
gation plot,  and  the  ears  need  to  be 
selected  with  as  much  care  as  the  first 
year,  and  at  planting  time  the  germi- 
nation needs  to  be  determined  with 
equal  accuracy. 

In  the  propagation  plot  it  is  thought 
desirable,  although  not  absolutely  nec- 
essary, to  detassel  every  alternate  row 
in  order  to  insure  cross  pollination. 
The  tassels  are  pulled  out  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  seen,  and  before  they  have 
begun  to  shed  their  pollen.  The  seed 
produced  on  these  detasseled  rows  will 
be  considered  as  the  best  seed,  and 
should  bring  a higher  price  than  from 
those  rows  not  detasseled. 

After  the  work  of  improving  the  seed 
has  been  started  a breeding  plot  and  a 
propagation  plot  need  to  be  maintained 
and  individual  plant  selections  should 
be  carefully  made  each  year.  The 
breeding-plot  will  afford  an  improved 
strain  for  the  grower’s  own  planting, 
and  from  this  planting,  which  will  be 
the  propagation  plot,  the  growers  obtain 
seed  of  far  greater  value  than  if  they 
buy  the  average  seed  that  can  be  had 
on  the  open  market  or  undertake  to 
use  seed  from  their  storage  bin  for 
their  planting. 

Seed  which  is  to  be  used  for  planting 
needs  to  be  given  as  good  care  as  were 
the  plants  which  produced  it.  Low 
germination  in  the  spring  comes  quite 
largely  from  carelessness  in  the  meth- 
od of  handling  and  storing  the  seed  dur- 
J ing’the  winter.  To  get  the  best  results 
with  seed  corn  it  is  necessary  that  dur- 
ing the  curing  process  and  until  the 
corn  is  shelled  no  ear  should  be  in  con- 
tact with  anything  but  the  surrounding 
air.  In  this  way  the  air  circulates 
around  each  kernel  and  it  cures  quickly 
and  evenly.  This  condition  can  be  had 
by  husking  the  ears  and  laying  them 
on  racks  having  a screen  bottom,  or  by 
suspending  each  ear  by  a string.  An- 
Ot her  method  is  to  drive  najls  in  about 
bait  their  length  into  a post  and  stick 
each  cob  p.n  a nail, 


With  the  increasing  number  of  can- 
ning factories  which  are  appearing  all 
over  the  country,  and  with  the  excel- 
lent profits  which  are  being  realized 
from  these  factories  it  is  well  worth 
the  while  of  the  farmers, and  gardeners 
especially,  to  give  more  attention  to  the 
matter  of  improving  the  seed  of  those 
vegetables  which  are  to  be  used  pri- 
marily by  the  canning  factories. 

Advertise  Your  Crops. 

If  you  produce  fine  vegetables  or 
fruit  for  the  market,  why  not  let  the 
people  in  your  home  town  know  about 
it  by  means  of  a little  advertisement 
in  your  local  paper?  In  that  way  you 
can  very  quickly  come  In  touch  with 
the  very  people  who  will  pay  you  a 
much  better  price  for  your  produce 
than  you  will  get  when  you  are  com- 
pelled to  reach  them  through  a prod- 
uce dealer. 

Of  course  you  will  say  you  have 
never  had  any  experience  in  advertis- 
ing, and  do  not  believe  it  will  bring 
you  any  results.  That  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  you  ought  to  stop  and  talk 
the  matter  over  with  the  publisher  of 
your  local  paper  the  very  next  time 
you  are  in  town. 


HANDLING  SOILS  IN  THE  OZARKS. 

Missouri  Agricultural  College  Demon- 
strates Profitable  Systems  of 
Farming. 

A bulletin  recently  published  by  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.,  gives  in  de- 
tail the  treatment  of  the  soils  of  tho 
Ozark  region  of  Missouri.  “It  is  a 
region  adapted  to  dairying,  to  sheep 
raising,  to  the  production  of  hogs  and 
stock  cattle,  and  in  certain  sections  to 
the  production  of  fruit,”  says  Prof.  M. 
F.  Miller  of  the  Agronomy  department 
of  the  University  of  Missouri. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  va- 
rious soil  types  has  been  determined 
to  show  the  amounts  of  available  plant 
food  in  the  soil.  This  was  done  to  aid 
in  carrying  on  practical  experiments 
in  that  region. 

At  the  different  experiment  stations 
in  the  Ozark  region  experiments  with 
the  adaptability  of  alfalfa,  use  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers,  use  of  soiling  crops, 
handling  of  grasses  and  pastures,  and 
experiments  with  grains  are  carried  on 
with  great  success.  By  means  of  these 
experiments  the  Missouri  Experiment 
Station  is  pointing  the  way  to  a more 


profitable  agriculture  for  the  Ozark 
country. 

A copy  of  this  bulletin,  which  is  No. 
88,  can  be  had  free  by  writing  F.  B. 
Mumford,  Director,  Columbia  Mis- 
souri. 


W.  E.  Whiteside,  Central  Point,  Ore., 
writes  that  a great  many  pear  trees 
are  being  planted  in  the  Rogue  River 
Valley.  The  Comice,  Anjou  and  Bart- 
lett pears  grown  there  have  a great 
reputation,  and  the  acreage  planted 
to  these  varieties  is  being  increased. 

If  you  want  good  horticultural  liter- 
ature study  The  Fruit-Grower’s  book 
list.  We  can  furnish  any  standard 
work  at  lowest  prices. 


it 


it 


Small  Fruits  Next  Month. 

The  Fruit-Grower  will  have  a lot  of 
good  matter  on  small  fruits  next 
month.  Then  will  follow  our  special 
“Farm  and  Orchard  Machinery”  Num- 
ber for  April.  It  is  possible  to  use  ma- 
chinery and  save  lots  of  hand  labor. 
Tell  us  how  you  save  the  help  of  a 
hired  man  by  the  use  of  improved 
machinery 


I will  send  you  a Harman  Special 

Alectrlde  Farm  Tool  Grinder,  with  ten  Genuine 

Grinding  Attachments,  right  to  your  farm  for  an  obsolutely 
free  trail  lasting  ten  days. 

I will  guarantee  that  this  Grinder  will  HOt  draw  the  temper  from  steel. 
I don’t  want  you  to  send  me  any  money — not  a cent.  I Want  tO  make 

you  an  offer  so  liberal  that  you  simply  cannot  afford  to  refuse 

it.  I will  give  you  the  use  rf  this  magnificent  outfit  for  ten  days  absolutely 
FREE  — no  red  tape,  no  papers  to  sign,  no  obligations  of  any  nature.  Just  get 
the  outfit,  use  it  ten  days  just  as  though  it  were  your  own.  on  year  own  work, 
sharpen  your  sickles,  plowshares,  cultivator  shovels,  scythes,  axes— anything 
that  is  dull— then,  if  you  wish,  return  it  to  meat  my  expense. 

Now,  I want  to  tell  you  why  I am  making  this  offer 


MACHINES  IN 


SHARPEN 
AT  MY 


Mail  the  Couponfot 
full  explanation  of 
our  great  ten  days’ 
free  trial  offer 


We  know  that  every  progressive,  up-to-date  farmer  realizes  the  advan- 
tage of  always  having  sharp,  bright  tools  to  work  with.  You  know  how  much  work 
can  be  done  with  tools  which  are  always  in  good  condition.  You  know  how  much  eas- 
ier your  work  is  and  h<yv  much  longer  your  tools  last.  You  know  all  these  things  and 
yet — you  DO  sometimes  work  with  dull  tools,  don’t  you  ? I want  to  prove  to  you 
that  you  can  easily  keep  all  your  farm  tools  in  good  condition,  all  the  time,  with  this 
wonderful,  simply  wonderful,  outfit  which  1 send  to  you  free. 


1.  One  Sickle  Grinding  Wheel  (Improved) 

2.  One  Fine  Grinding  Wheel  (Improved) 

3.  One  Coarse  Grinding  Wheel  (Improved) 

4.  One  Harman  Special  Oil  Stone  (Improved) 

5.  One  Saw  Guramer  (Improved) 

6.  One  Sickle  Holding  Attachment 

7.  One  Scythe  Stone  (New) 

8.  One  Harman  Special  Razor  Hone  (New) 

9.  One  Disc  Grinding  Attachment  (New) 

10.  One  Tool  Rest 


Genuine  Aiectride  (HIS)  Grinder- NOT  an  Emery  Wheel 

And  Aiectride  is  the  most  wonderful  abrasive  in  the  world,  even  harder  than  the  diamond.  It  is  really  manufactured  precious  stones,  for  it  is  made 
of  the  verj)  same  substances  which  go  to  make  up  the  sapphire  and  ruby.  Aiectride  is  the  most  perfect  grinding  substance  known.  It  is  just  as 
much  harder  than  emery  as  emery  is  harder  than  chalk.  A grinding  wheel  made  entirely  of  pulverized  South  African  Diamonds  would  not  grind 
one  bit  better  or  faster  than  the  genuine  Aiectride  wheels  which  we  furnish  with  this  superb  machine. 

Aiectride  is  manufactured  in  the  most  terrific  heat  that  man  has  been  able  to  produce.  A heat  so  great  that  it  will  actually  burn  up  a com- 
mon brick  like  so  much  gunpowder.  And  in  this  incomparable  heat  is  produced  Aiectride.  It  is  the  heat  in  which  the  worlds  were  formed.  Every 
one  of  the  beautiful  irrideseent,  needle-like  crystals  is  so  hard  that  it  will  actually  scratch  the  diamond  itself.  It  is  these  crystals  which  are  crushed 
up  and  made  into  the  grinding  wheels.  It  is  these  INCONCEIVABLY  HARD  AND  SHARP  CRYSTALS  which  cut  through  the  hardest  steel  more 
easily  than  the  finest  emery  wheel  will  cut  through  soft  copper. 


Saves  Time— Effort— Money 

You  do  the  same  work  in  two  minutes  on  an  Aiectride  wheel  that  would  take  you  at  least  a 
half  an  hour  to  do  on  a grindstone,  and  do  it  better.  And  you  can  operate  The 
Harman  Special  Farm  Tool  Grinder  for  half  an  hour  with  less  effort  than 
would  be  required  in  running  a grindstone  for  two  minutes.  Aiectride  will 
grind  25  times  faster  than  the  grindstone  and  8 times  faster  than  the  emery  wheel. 


Lasting— Binding— Guarantee 

Aiectride  wheels  are  so  much  harder  than  the  hardest  steel 
that  no  amount  of  grinding  seems  to  have  the  slightest  effect  on 
them.  Aiectride  will  cut  the  biggest  steel  file  you  have  in  two  in  five  sec- 
onds. We  give  a lasting,  binding  guarantee  with  every  tool  grinder. 


'SEND  THIS 
.FREE  COUPON 


Remember  10  Days’  Free  Trial 


Send  Coupon  Today  and  Get  Oar  Grinding  Tool 
Catalog  FREE.  Also  our  free  booklet  explaining  all 
about  Aiectride,  newest  and  the  most  wonderful  grind- 
ing substance  known. 

Don’t  wait  a minute.  Send  the  free  coupon  today 
and  post  yourself  or  this  wonderful  offer.  Learn  all 
about  the  Harman  Special  AlectrideFarm  Tool  Grinder. 
Sharpen  every  dull  tool  on  your  place  positively  free. 

We  let  yon  keep  the  machine  for  10  days,  and  then 
if  yon  wish,  send  it  back  at  our  expense.  But  mail 
the  coupon  today  and  get  our  free  booklets  and  circu- 
lars, and  get  our  FREE  trial  request  blank  There  is 
no  obligation.  SEND  THE  FREE  COUPON  NOW. 

HARMAN  SUPPLY  CO. 

160  Harrison  St..  Dept  3322  Chicago 


Aiectride  WILL  NOT 

draw  the  Temper  From  Steel 

Aiectride  wheels  will  positively  not  draw  the  temper  of 
the  finest  tool.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  Aiectride 
does  not  heat  the  article  which  is  being  ground  as  does 
an  emery  wheel  or  grindstone.  Aiectride  cuts  and  cuts 
quickly — so  quickly  the  steel  does  not  have  time  to  1 eat. 


HARMAN  SUPPLY  CO. 

I Dept.  3322  160  Harrison  St,  Chicago 

Without  any  obligations  on  me  please  send  me  FREE  your 
catalog  explaining  your  Aiectride  Farm  Tool  Grinder,  also  full  par- 
| ticulars  of  your  ten  days’  FREE  trial  offer,  also  the  interesting 
■I  story  of  Aiectride. 


NAME  


ADDRESS  . 


No  letter  is  necessary;  jnst  send  the  coupon 
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ROWING  CANTALOUPES 


An  Interesting  Article  by  D,  V.  Burrell 
of  Rocky  Ford,  Colorado 


With  the  subject  of  growing  and 
marketing  cantaloupes.  Rocky  Ford, 
Colorado,  is  very  closely  associated, 
because  here  was  the  birth-place  of 
the  industry,  and  from  Here  the  indus- 
try has  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  beyond  its  borders,  until  canta- 
loupes have  become  a staple  product; 
plantings  for  market  now  aggregating 
approximately  100,000  acres. 

The  season  begins  from  Old  Mexico 
and  extends  through  southern  Califor- 
nia, southern  Texas  and  southern  Flor- 
ida with  first  shipments  in  May,  and 
gradually  extends  northward  until  the 
last  shipments  of  the  year  come  from 


slightly  more  nearly  round  and  earlier, 
known  as  the  Early  Watters’  strain 
This  is  the  earliest  strain  grown,  but 
does  not  succeed  well  in  districts 
where  the  vines  are  inclined  to  rust. 
Its  chief  point  of  merit  is  extreme  ear- 
liness. It  sets  a very  heavy  first  crop 
and  ripens  them  within  a few  days 
after  the  first  begin  to  ripen.  While 
with  this  sort  some  growers  get  big 
returns  because  of  the  extreme  earli- 
ness,  the  quality  soon  runs  down  and 
as  some  growers  will  not  consider  the 
effect  of  shipping  poor  melons.  They 
get  big  prices  because  of  their  earli- 
ness, and  by  the  time  the  trade  finds 


MELONS  PILED  UP  FOR  THE  ANNUAL  MELON  FEAST  AT  ROCKY  FORD. 


Colorado,  during  August  and  Septem- 
ber, and  continuing  sometimes  as  late 
as  October  15th. 

The  Netted  Gem,  from  which  all  the 
“green-meated”  strains  have  been  de- 
veloped, was  the  first  planted.  This 
melon  was  nearly  round,  rather  deeply 
rib*bed  and  almost  inclined  to  be  flat- 
tened from  stem  to  blossom,  heavily 
netted  on  the  ribs,  but  without  netting 
across  sutures  between  the  ribs,  the 
blossom  end  well  protected,  meat 
green,  spicy  and  very  sweet. 

From  this  melon  selections  were 
made  to  a longer  type,  resulting  in  the 
Thoroughbred  Rocky  Ford  cantaloupe, 
illustrated  herewith,  which  retains  all 
the  original  fine  eating  qualities  and 
has  a very  desirable  shape  for  crating. 

Another  selection  developed  a type 


Without 
a Cook? 


Never  mind — you  can  have 
a good  breakfast  if  there’s  a 
package  of 


Post 


Toasties 


in  the  house 


This  delicious  food,  ready 
to  serve  without  cooking,  is 
always  welcome  and  makes 


Breakfast 

a Delight 

“The  Memory  Lingers” 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Ltd., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


they  are  not  good,  these  early  shippers 
are  through  and  have  their  money, 
and  later  shippers  must  suffer.  For 
this  reason  I suggest  going  slow  on 
this  strain  unless  there  is  no  tendency 
whatever  for  vines  to  rust  in  your  dis- 
trict 

The  latest  and  also  highest  develop- 
ment in  Rocky  Ford  cantaloupes  is  the 
Select  Rust  Resistant,  shown  here- 
with. This  strain  has  a closely  laced 
and  interlaced  gray  netting  covering 
the  entire  surface,  very  slight  ribs,  a 
small,  well  developed  blossom  button, 
the  deepest  meat  of  all  cantaloupes, 
colored  green  next  the  rind,  changing 
slightly  toward  orange  at  the  center, 
fine  grained  and  sweet.  The  seed  are 
closely  held  in  three  lobes  and  do  not 
readily  shake  loose  in  shipping;  and 
the  crowning  virtue,  the  vines  resist  i 
conditions  which  cause  rust  and  con- 
tinue to  produce  fully  matured  melons 
throughout  the  season.  Fields  that 
have  yielded  two  months  here  at 
Rocky  Ford,  still  continue  blooming  up 
to  frost.  My  advice  is,  if  it  is  only 
one,  make  this  the  one  in  selecting 
your  variety  to  plant. 

Of  the  red  or  salmon-meated  varie 
ties,  there  is  the  Burrell  Gem,  illus- 
trated herewith.  The  Burrell  Gem  now 
has  an  established  place  on  the  mar- 
ket. About  690  cars  of  these  were 
shipped  out  of  Colorado  in  1910  which 
met  with  good  sale.  This  melon  is  of 
recent  introduction,  the  first  being 
marketed  in  1904.  In  size  it  is  larger 
than  the  Rocky  Ford.  This  melon  is 
well  netted,  has  deep  meat  of  sweet, 
spicy  flavor  and  is  an  excellent  ship- 
per. They  will  not  do  well  where 
there  is  much  rain,  as  this  will  cause 
them  to  crack. 

In  growing  melons  for  market,  the 
first  step  is  to  get  seeds  of  the  best 
possible  quality,  as  without  good  seed 
there  can  only  be  one  result — failure. 

The  land  should  be  a sandy  loam, 
well  supplied  with  humus.  A heavy 
oat  stubble  plowed  under  is  one  of  the 
first  locations.  Green  rye  is  apt  to 
sour  the  ground  and  give  poor  results. 
In  the  young  orchard  sow  vetch  in  the 
fall  and  turn  it  under  two  or  three 
weeks  before  time  to  plant  the  melons, 
and  you  have  stored  up  in  the  soil  as 
much  fertilizer  value  as  you  could  pur- 
chase in  commercial  fertilizers  for  $20 
to  $40  per  acre  and  above  this  have  an 
abundance  of  humus.  The  orchard  is 


YOUR  GARDEN 


will  be  a source  of  pleasure  and  profit  if  you 
enrich  the  soil,  plant  Burrell’s  Best  Seeds 
and  give  it  good  cultivation. 

You  will  meet  with  loss  and  disappointment  if  you 
plant  poor  seed.  Burrell’s  Seeds  have  a National  Rep- 
utation for  High  Quality.  You  can  buy  them  direct. 

No.  1 Seed  either  Rust  Resistant  Rocky  Ford, 
Burrell’s  Thoroughbred  Rocky  Ford  or  Burrell  Gem 
Cantaloupe,  85  cents  per  pound,  delivered  by  express. 


Every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  should 
plant  some  of  this  seed.  Catalogue  free. 


D.  V.  BURRELL,  A.  23,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


WhyHarrisoris  Peach  Trees  Are  the  p est 


For  twenty  years  we  have  led  in  producing  Peach  trees.  Growers  from  Michigan 
to  Maine  and  from  New  York  to  Georgia  depend  on  us  for  their  trees.  Thousands  of 
acres  of  trees  which  we  furnished,  now  in  bearing,  are  making  money  for  the  owners. 
And  big  Peach  orchards  of  our  own  are  making  a great  deal  of  money  for  us. 

Our  test  orchard  at  Berlin  is  one  of  the  unusual  features  of  our  nursery.  From  it 
we  get  facts  about  all  Peaches  that  could  not  be  learned  in  any  other  way.  There  are 
six  trees  of  each  one  of  a hundred  different  varieties  kept  under  constant  observation. 
From  our  complete  records  of  what  these  trees  do  all  the  year  round,  we  know  the 
exact  value  of  each  kind  and  how  the  varieties  compare  with  one  another.  In  this 
orchard  we  test  the  merits  of  every  new  Peach  before  it  is  offered  to  our  customers. 
Nowhere  else  are  there  such  good  facilities  for  studying  Peaches.  Some  trees  here 
are  25  years  old— and  still  bearing— with  no  sign  of  yellows  or  other  disease. 


Six  Million  Peach  Trees  Now  Ready 


We  have  now  growing  approximately  six  million  Peach  trees  for  J911  planting. 
Only  the  finest  are  sold.  Culls  are  burned.  Nowhere  else  in  the  country  can  such 
good  trees  be  found.  They  are  absolutely  healthy,  perfectly  pruned,  sturdy  and  vig- 
orous. As  every  one  has  been  budded  from  trees  of  the  best  sorts  in  our  test  orchard  or 
from  trees  of  similar  kinds  in  our  bearing  orchards,  varieties  are  sure  to  be  right. 

Our  catalogue  for  1911  is  unusually  interesting.  New  from  cover  to  cover,  in 
pictures  and  words  it  tells  how  to  succeed  witli  Peaches  and  other  fruit.  Get  your 
copy  now.  It  is  free  if  you  tell  us  how  many  and  what  kind  of  trees  you  need. 

Apples,  cherries,  pears,  plums,  grapes,  strawberries,  etc.,  also  ornamentals,  trees 
shrubs  and  plants  for  every  use — we  have  them  all  and  the  book  tells  about  them. 


HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Maryland 


AVE  YOUR  MONEY 

AND  BUY  THE  BEST  TREES 

LABOR  AND  BRAINS  CAN  PRODUCE 


500.000 

400.000 

200.000 
200,000 


Apple,  one  and  two  year,  grown  on  upland, 
solid,  well  ripened  wood,  splendid  roots. 
Peach,  one  year  from  bud.  All  the  best  sorts. 
Varieties  true.  No  disease. 

Cherry,  one  and  two  year,  grown  on  heavy 
clay  land,  just  right.  None  better  in  country. 
Pear,  one  and  two  year,  all  on  Imported 
French  Stocks.  No  blight  in  our  blocks. 


Our  Prices  on  Any  of  Above,  with  other  High-Grade  Nursery  Stock, 
Will  be  Mailed  on  Application. 


NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 


(J.  Bagby  & Sons  Co.) 


New  Haven,  Mo. 


LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  FREE  BOOKLET 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  CROW 


Describing  a full  list  of  varieties  with  pricey  Also  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR 
PLANTING  AND  CULTURE  °f  STRAWBERRY.  RASPBERRY.  BLA 
BERRY  CURRANT.  GOOSEBERRY  and  GRAPE  PLANTS:  also  ASPARAGlh 
and  RHUBARB  ROOTS.  . 

All  Stock  Warranted  First  Class  and  True  to-Name  or  MONEY  REFUNDED- 
C.  E.  WHITTENS  NURSERIES.  BOX  9,  BRIDGMAN,  MICHIGAN. 


benefited  and  you  should  produce  a 
profitable  crop  of  melons. 

Prepare  a deep,  finely  pulverized 
and  well  settled  seed  bed.  Plant  ten 
to  twelve  seeds  to  the  hill,  close  to- 
gether, if  the  soil  is  inclined  to  crust, 
as  one  plant  will  help  the  other  raise 


the  crust,  and  the  strongest  should  be 
left  in  thinning.  Cover  the  seed  about 
two  inches  deep.  If  hills  four  feet 
each  way,  thin  to  one  plant  when  they 
have  five  to  six  leaves,  if  six  feet  each 
way,  thin  to  two  plants  to  the  hill. 

Cultivate  frequently,  keep  away  from 
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the  plants,  but  shallow  dose  (o  (hem. 
When  hoeing  remove  the  crust  from 
around  the  plants  and  replace  with 
line,  loose  soil. 

If  under  irrigation,  they  should  be 
watered  regularly  about  every  two 
weeks  and  the  watering  continued 
through  the  ripening  season  to  keep 
the  vines  thrifty.  Many  do  not  irri- 
gate during  the  ripening  season,  with 
the  result  that  after  a couple  of  weeks 
the  melons  ripen  prematurely  and  are 
of  poor  quality. 

If  for  near-by  markets,  do  not  pick 
the  melons  until  they  will  slip  from 
the  vines.  This  will  be  indicated  by  a 


RUST  RESISTANT  ROCKY  FORD 
CANTALOUPE 

slight  change  in  color.  If  for  shipping 
long  distances,  pick  only  those  that 
will  slip  from  the  vines  for  the  first 
week  or  ten  days,  and  then  you  may 
successfully  cut  them  from  the  vines, 
if  you  closely  follow  this  method.  The 
foreman  over  the  pickers  will  pick,  cut 
and  taste  a large  enough  number  of 
melons  so  he  can  instruct  the  pickers 
on  the  necessary  development  and 
color  of  netting  to  indicate  that  the 
melons  have  begun  to  become  sweet 
and  for  that  picking  they  must  hold  to 
this  standard.  Then  the  foreman  will 
again  set  the  standard  before  the  next 
picking,  as  the  outside  appearance  in- 
dicating sweetness  may  change  as  the 
season  advances,  and  if  extreme  care 
is  not  taken  there  is  danger  that  mel- 
ons too  green  will  be  picaed. 

Unless  you  have  a large  field  which 
will  permit  you  to  pick  a portion  each 
day,  say  one-half  to  one-third,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  pick  only  every  two  or 
three  days  by  this  method,  while  if 


THOROBRED  ROCKY  FORD  CANTA- 
LOUPE 

picking  only  ripe  melons  as  soon  as 
they  will  slip,  it  is  necessary  to  pick 
even  twice  a day. 

The  most  extensive  growers  follow 
the  pickers  with  a wagon  and  extra 
picking  bags,  and  as  soon  as  a bag  is 
filled  it  is  laid  upon  the  wagon  and  an 
empty  one  taken.  When  the  wagon  is 
loaded  it  goes  to  the  packing  shed  and 
another  takes  its  place.  Smaller  grow- 
ers provide  sleds  drawn  by  one  or  two 
horses  instead  of  wagons. 

A trough  with  a canvas  or  burlap 
bottom  is  provided  at  the  packing 
shed  and  the  melons  are  very  carefully 
taken  from  the  bags  and  placed  in  the 
trough  for  packing. 

Tne  standard  crate  for  the  green- 
meated  sorts  is  twelve  by  twelve  by 
twenty-four  inches,  which  contain: 
forty-five  cantaloupes.  The  smaller 
cantaloupes  are  usually  crated  in  pony 
crates,  eleven  by  eleven  by  twenty- 
four  inches,  which  contain  fifty-four 
melons.  As  a rule,  however,  the  small 
melons  are  of  poor  quality  and  if  no 
pony  crates  were  shipped  the  result 
would  be  favorable  to  the  industry. 

Tne  melons  are  carefully  inspected 
before  crating  for  proper  development 
and  none  but  good  melons  packed, 


This  Big  Labor-Saving  Machine 
Sent  On  FREE  Trial 


FREIGHT  PREPAID— GUARANTEED  TEN  YEARS 

SEND  back  the  coupon  at  the  bottom  of  this  advertisement  and 
get  full  particulars  of  my  free  trial  offer.  I will  send  right 
to  your  farm,  freight  prepaid,  without  trouble  or  red  tape, 
the  wonderful  labor-saving  Luther  Farm  Special  Tool  Grinder — 
with  Li  different  attachments — for  10  days’  free  trial. 

If  you  do  not  want  it  after  you  have  sharpened  your  axes,  discs, 
cultivator  blades,  saws  and  all  your  farm  tools,  you  can  send  it 
back  and  i'll  pay  the  return  freight,  too.  I make  this  liberal  offer 
to  prove  to  you  how  necessary  this  remarkable  labor-saving  tool 
grinder  is  on  your  farm.  And  to  show  you  the  marvelous  sharpen- 
ing power  of  Carborundum,  the  sharpening  substance  that  makes 
the  Luther  Grinder  so  wonderful  and  prove  how  it  will  sharpen  and 
brighten  the  dullest  tool  or  implement  you  have. 

I want  you  to  see  how  this  marvelous  sharpening  substance  will 
not  draw  temper  from  steel,  how  different  and  a thousand  times 
better  the  Luther  Grinder  is  than  the  old  back-breaking  grind  stone. 
How  you  can  do  in  two  minutes  what  would  take  a half  hour’s  work 
with  the  old  way  of  grinding,  and  how  this  wonderful  grinder  makes 
all  your  farm  work  easier. 

Luther  Farm  Special 
Tool  Grinder 

25  Times  faster  than  Grindstone,  6 Times  faster  than  Emery 
Sold  Under  10- Year  Guarantee— Half  Million  Now  in  Use 


When  you  consider  how  little  the  Luther 
Farm  Special  Tool  Grinder  costs — no  more 
than  one  week’s  pay  of  a hired  hand — and 
that  it’s  on  the  job  for  a lifetime,  no  pro- 
gressive farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

Saves  Time,  Work  and  Expense 

You  can  do  all  the  farm  work  quicker  and 
easier  because  your  tools  are  sharp  and  in 
sharpening  them  you  cau  do  in  a few 


minutes  what  would  ordinarily  take  you  half 
an  hour,  with  the  old  back-breaking  grind- 
stone. You  can  take  your  rustiest,  dullest 
old  tools  and  make  them  like  new  in  a min- 
ute or  two.  There  is  no  water  necessary 
and  no  fear  of  drawing  the  temper  from  the 
steel.  The  Luther  Farm  Special  Tool  Grind  - 
tr.  with  the  new  adjustable  tool  holder,  is  so 
simple  and  easy  to  operate  that  a fifteen- 
year-old  boy  can  do  your  most  difficult  grind- 
ing. Just  get  into  the  seat  and  pedal  away. 


CARBORUNDUM 


World’s  Greatest  Sharp- 
ening Substance,  will  not 
draw  temper  from  steel 


You  all  know  about  Carborundum,  the  most 
wonderful  sharpening  substance  the  world  has 
ever  known,  the  diamond  only  rivals  it  for 
hardness.  It  is  made  of  artificial  diamond 
crystals,  created  in  the  most  terrific  heat  of 
mammoth  electric  furnaces  at  Niagara  Falls. 

In  this  terrific  heat — Carborundum  crystals 
get  a temper  and  sharpness  that  cuts  the 
hardest  steel,  as  emery  would  soft  copper. 
Carborundum  sharpening  is  done  without  fear 
of  drawing  temper  from  the  tools  or  the  ne- 
cessity of  cooling  with  water,  because  no 


pressure  is  necessary  with  genuine  Carborun- 
dum. 

And  you  get  the  genuine  Carborundum 
wheels  on  the  Luther  Tool  Grinders,  so  be 
careful  of  high  sounding  names  and  descrip- 
tions that  lead  you  to  believe  you  are  getting 
real  Carborundum  with  other  grinders.  There 
is  only  one  Carborundum  and  it  is  found  on 
the  Luther  Tool  Grinder?. 

And  I guarantee  for  10  years — the  shaip- 
ening  wheels  of  Luther  Tool  Grinder,  for  only 
the  genuine  Carborundum  can  stand  such  a 
guarantee  as  that. 


Will  Not  Draw  Temper  From  Steel 


12  Machines  In  One 

Get  my  wonderful  grinder  on  your  farm  and  you 
can  sharpen  all  your  tools  twenty-five  times  faster  than 
with  a grindstone  and  without  danger  of  drawing  tem- 
per from  steel  or  the  need  of  cooling  with  water. 


No.  I.  Carborundum  Sickle 
Wheel. 

No.  2.  Carborundum 
Coarse  Grinder. 

No.  3.  Carborundum  Fine 
Grinder. 

No.  4.  Carborundum  Saw 
Gummer. 

No.  5.  Carborundum  Scythe 
Stone. 


No.  6 Carborundum  Razor 
Hone. 

No.  7.  Carborundum  0 i I 
Stone. 

No.  8.  Carborundum  Pocket 
Hone  in  Leather  Case. 
No.  9.  Carborundum  Rust 
Remover. 

No.  10.  Buffing  Wheel. 

No.  II.  Tool  Rest. 

No.  12.  Patent  Sickle 
Holder. 


WHAT  USERS  SAY 

Handiest  Tool  on  Farm 

I have  neglected  to  mention  every  time,  in  writing 
you.  what  I think  about  your  grinder.  I think  more 
of  your  farm  grinder  as  a handy  and  time-saving  im- 
plement than  anything  on  my  farm 

F.  N.  NEAL,  Bristow,  la. 

Pays  for  Itself  in  Time  Saved 
I have  received  the  grinder  and  am  very  well  pleas- 
ed with  it  so  far.  I must  say  tlfat  it  is  one  of  the 
best  machines  for  a farmer.  It  will  pay  for  itself 
several  times  over  simply  from  the  time  saved. 

J.  F.  NEWHAUSER,  Aurora,  Neb. 

Wouldn’t  Take  $25.00  for  It 
The  Farm  Grinder  is  all  right.  I would  not  take  $25 
for  it  if  I could  not  get  another  one  like  it. 

FRED  H.  WEBB,  New  Lisbon,  Wis. 

Every  Farmer  Should  Have  One 
The  farm  tool  grinder  I purchased  of  you  is  the  best 
farm  implement  grinder  I have  yet  used.  Ordinary 
grincstones  are  things  of  the  past.  Every  farmer  ought 
to  possess  one.  GEO.  M.  GRAFF,  Jacksonville,  111. 

No  Danger  Drawing  Temper 

I received  the  grinder  and  think  it  is  a perfect 
dandy.  There  is  no  danger  of  drawing  the  temper 
witii  those  stones.  It  is  easy  to  operate  and  does  the 
work  so  quickly  and  neatly,  and  a person  does  not 
wear  himself  out  trying  to  sharpen  a tool. 

J.  C.  COPELAND,  Sydney,  Ind. 


Ten  Days  FREE  Trial— Freight  Prepaid 


THE  OFFER  IN 
A NUTSHELL 

Ten  days’  free  trial  of  this 
wonderful  labor  saving  ma- 
chine. No  restrictions — no 
red  tape. 

The  freight  prepaid  to  your 
farm. 

If  you  send  it  back  I’ll 
stand  the  return  freight,  too. 

Absolute  guarantee  of  ten 
years. 


Cut  out  this  coupon  and  get  full  particulars  about  my 
liberal  ten  days’  free  trial  offer.  There  are  no  strings  to 
this  offer — no  red  tape — no  papers  to  sign — no  agreements 
— no  obligations  of  any  kind.  I just  want  to  prove  how 
necessary  my  grinder  is  on  your  farm  and  I’ll  pay  ex- 
penses. 

I will  also  send  you  McClure’s  Magazine’s  complete 
story  of  the  discovery  of  Carborundum— It’s  interesting 
and  you’ll  enjoy  reading  it. 

Remember,  you  place  yourself  under  no  obligations 
when  you  answer  this  advertisement  and  return  the  cou- 
pon. It  brings  you  all  the  details  of  my  straight-forward, 
open  and  above-board  offer,  and  tells  how  you  can  take 
advantage  of  it.  So  don’t  hesitate — just  clip  out  the 
coupon  now — and  send  it. 

Luther  Grinder  Mfg.  Co.,  C.  J.  Luther,  Pres. 


Luther  Grinder  Mfg.  Co.  * 

I 214  Newton  St.,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.  | 

I Gentlemen : — Please  send  me  full  details  of  10 

Days  Tree  Trial  Offer  and  McClure’s  story  of  I 
Carborundum.  It  is  distinctly  understood  that  this  I 
request  places  me  under  no  obligation  whatever.  It 
■ simply  gives  you  permission  to  send  free  literature 


Name 


214  NEWTON  STREET 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


care  being  taken  to  have  the  pack 
tight. 

The  usual  plan  is  to  make  the  crate 
complete  with  the  exception  of  nailing 
the  center  slat  on  top.  A bench  is 
provided  on  which  the  empty  crate  is 
placed,  the  end  of  the  crate  toward  the 
packer  being  three  or  four  inches 
lower  than  the  other.  The  first  melon 
is  taken  from  the  trough,  being  par- 
tially inspected  as-  the  hand  moves  to 
pick  it  up  for  proper  maturity.  It  is 
turned  over  and  inspected  for  defects 
as  it  passes  from  one  hand  to  the 
otner,  and  is  placed  in  the  lower  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  crate.  The  second 
melon  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
lower  end,  and  the  third  in  the  right- 
hand  corner,  making  a tight  fit.  Then 
the  second  cross  row  on  the  bottom  is 
laid,  and  so  on  until  the  bottom  tier 
is  packed.  Then  the  second  and  third 
tiers  are  packed  in  tne  same  manner. 
The  expert  crater  can  tell  the  size 
needed  at  a glance  and  seldom  ever 


picks  up  a second  melon  to  fit  unless 
the  first  is  a cull  and  must  be  thrown 
away. 

Make  it  a rule  to  pack  only  such 
melons  as  you  would  wish  to  buy. 

The  Burrell  Gems  are  packed  in  flat 
crates  containing  only  one  layer.  Size 
of  crate,  thirteen  and  one-half  inches 
wide,  four  and  one-half  inches  deep 
and  twenty-four  inches  long,  which 
contains  twelve  standard  and  fifteen 
smaller  melons.  This  melon  should  be 
wrapped  each  being  wrapped  separ- 
ately in  special  wrapping  paper.  Pink 
is  the  best  color. 

Forty  acres  is  about  the  .east  that 
should  be  planted  for  car-lot  ship- 
ments, and  where  a grower  plants  less 
than  this  he  should  be  able  to  join  with 
other  growers  to  make  up  car-lots  un- 
less he  is  near  markets  where  his 
crop  can  be  disposed  of  by  local  ex- 
press shipments. 

An  average  yield  per  acre  of  the 
Rocky  Ford  variety  with  the  better 


growers  is  150  standard  crates  per 
acre,  with  an  extreme  yield  of  300;  of 
the  Burrell  Gems,  450  flat  crates,  with 
an  extreme  of  900  flat  crates. 

The  average  price  per  crate  net  to 
the  grower  varies  with  the  season  and 
quality  of  the  product  from  70  cents  to 
$3  per  crate  for  standard  crates  of  the 
Rocky  Ford  variety,  and  30  cents  to 
$1.25  per  crate  for  the  flat  crates  of  the 
Burrell  Gem  variety. 

Nearly  the  entire  cantaloupe  crop  of 
the  country  is  marketed  by  specialists 
who  distribute  to  the  different  mar- 
kets, keeping  close  wire  connections 
with  all,  to  be  able  to  place  the  mel- 
ons where  there  is  greatest  demand 
and  avoid  over  supplying  any  and  fail- 
ing to  supply  others.  The  distribution 
is  a very  important  factor,  but  the 
quality  of  the  pack  has  most  to  do 
with  the  success  to  the  grower.  If  the 
melons  are  right,  they  always  sell 
quickly  and  command  top  prices. 

Colorado.  D.  V.  BURRELL. 
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Apple  Growing  Becoming  a Specialty. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Kansas 
State  Horticultural  Society  Mr.  E.  G. 
Hoover,  the  new  president  of  the  so- 
ciety, startled  some  of  the  members 
by  stating  that  he  believed  it  is  no 
longer  profitable  to  plant  a home  or- 
chard in  Kansas,  on  account  of  depre- 
dations of  insects  and  fungi.  This 
statement  was  too  strong  for  some  of 
the  members,  and  Mr.  Hoover  explain 
ed  that  he  took  this  position  simply 
because  he  knows  the  average  farmer 
will  not  spray  his  trees  and  give  them 
other  care  they  need;  since  they  will 
not  care  for  their  trees,  he  doesn’t  be- 
lieve they  should  plant  them. 

Mr.  Cranefield,  secretary  of  the  Wis- 
consin Horticultural  Society,  says  he 
has  ceased  to  recommend  the  planting 
of  farm  orchards  in  Wisconsin,  for  the 
same  reasons  given  by  Mr.  Hoover. 
Both  men  oelieve  that  apple  growing 
pays  in  their  respective  states — but 
the  work  must  be  entrusted  to  men 
who  will  really  take  interest  in  their 
work. 

Now,  are  these  men  wrong?  Of 
course,  we  would  all  like  to  see  a well- 
kept  orchard  on  every  farm,  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  family.  But  since 
apple  trees  will  not  produce  good  fruit 
without  care,  and  since  men  who  have 
only  a small  number  of  trees  will  nor 
give  them  this  care,  what  else  are  we 
to  do  but  to  recommend  that  such  per- 
sons buy  their  apples  from  men  who 
specialize  along  this  line? 

Not  every  farmer  is  cut  out  for  a 
fruit  grower.  Some  men  will  not  get 
down  to  details — and  fruit  growing  is 
a work  of  details.  Some  men  don’t 
like  to  fatten  cattle  or  feed  hogs.  Now, 
why  not  let  every  man  produce  those 
crops  which  most  appeal  to  him?  It 
will  mean  the  passing  of  farm  or- 
chards, perhaps — but  it  will  also  usher 
in  the  day  of  better-kept  orchards  than 
we  have  ever  known  before. 

Are  There  Too  Many  Organizations? 

Last  month  mention  was  made  of 
the  new  organization  formed  at  Den- 
ver, the  American  Apple  Congress,  and 
it  was  suggested  that  a number  of 
such  organizations  should  get  togeth- 
er. The  more  we  think  of  this  sugges- 
tion the  more  it  appeals  to  us.  There 
are  at  least  three  organizations — the 
American  Apple  Growers’  Congress, 
the  National  Horticultural  Congress 
and  the  American  Apple  Congress — 
which  have  similar  names  and  the  pur- 
poses of  the  organizations  are  also 
similar.  Now,  why  should  not  a com- 
bination be  effected? 

There  is  much  duplication  of  work 
on  the  part  of  these  organizations,  and 
better  work  could  be  done,  it  seems  to 
us,  by  a combined  organization.  Some 
of  the  meetings  of  these  organizations 
also  duplicate  the  work  of  the  various 
horticultural  societies,  and  this,  it 


would  seem,  can  best  be  done  by  the 
iocal  organizations. 

If  a merger  of  these  organizations 
should  be  effected,  annual  meetings 
could  be  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  with  an  apple  show  in  con- 
nection. The  fruits  from  various  dis- 
tricts could  thus  be  brought  into  com- 
petition, and  the  apple  advertised  as 
it  needs  to  be.  The  program  held  in 
connection  with  the  meeting  could  in- 
clude discussion  of  subects  of  national 
interest,  such  as  freight  rates,  legisla- 
tion regarding  grading  and  packing, 
plans  of  marketing,  etc. 

A national  organization,  which  shall 
really  include  every  district  where  ap- 
ples are  grown,  is  badly  needed.  None 
of  the  persent  organizations  cover 
the  entire  field.  Why  not  effect  a 
merger  and  then  accomplish  the  best 
results? 

^ % 

What  Is  the  Matter  with  Country  Life? 

Many  Fruit-Grower  readers  are  writ- 
ing their  views  of  the  country  life 
problem.  It  is  gratifying  to  us  that 
most  of  them  realize  that  conditions 
are  not  just  right,  and  this  is  an  indi- 
cation that  before  long  conditions  will 
be  better. 

One  subscriber  from  Virginia  writes: 
“It  seems  to  me  that  one  reason  why 
our  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  farmers’ 
wives,  are  not  contented  with  farm  life 
is  that  there  isn’t  enough  sociability  in 
our  farming  communities  at  this  time. 
Young  people,  especially,  want  some- 
thing besides  continual  labor  without 
pleasure,  as  is  the  general  run  of  farm 
life  today. 

“My  plan  is  to  organize  local  farmer 
clubs,  to  meet  every  week,  or  as  often 
as  the  members  see  fit.  Hold  these 
meetings  at  homes  of  members,  mak- 
ing the  rounds;  these  meetings  should 
include  not  only  the  men,  but  every 
member  of  the  family.  Elect  officers, 
and  bring  any  subject  of  general  inter- 
est to  the  community  before  the  meet- 
ings, and  at  the  same  time  let  the 
women  and  the  young  folks  attend  to 
the  social  end.  In  this  simple  way  I 
think  soeiaDility  can  be  increased,  and 
thus  help  to  solve  the  great  problem 
of  keep;ng  the  boys  and  girls  on  the 
farm  and  making  country  life  more  at- 
tractive.’’ 

All  that  this  correspondent  says  is 
true.  There  is  too  little  sociability  in 
many  farming  communities.  Formerly 
every  family  was  on  the  same  social 
level,  but  things  haie  changed,  and  in 
many  farming  communities  there  are 
as  many  different  social  groups  as  one 
will  find  in  the  city. 

Organizations  such  as  suggested 
help  to  increase  sociability.  But  is. 
there  not  a better  way?  Why  not 
make  the  district  school  the  center  of 
the  social  life  of  the  community.  Have 
the  school  building  planned  with  an 
auditorium,  in  which  these  meetings 


are  held.  Even  have  a kitchen,  in 
which  the  women  folks  can  prepare 
luncheon,  if  desired.  In  cities  and 
towns  the  church,  in  a measure,  serves 
this  purpose,  but  in  most  farming 
communities  no  one  church  organiza- 
tion is  strong  enough  to  do  the  work. 
But  it  does  seem  as  though  the  school, 
in  which  every  family  is  interested, 
could  occupy  this  place  in  the  life  of 
the  community.  Who  among  our  read- 
ers has  had  experience  in  organizing 
i nd  maintaining  such  clubs  or  has  de- 
veloped a district  school  which  lives 
up  to  its  highest  possibilities?  Let  us 
hear  from  them. 

Other  persons  are  thinking  along 
the  same  line,  as  is  evidenced  by  a let- 
ter received  by  a subscriber  living  on 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.— in  fact,  it  seems 
that  our  Eastern  friends  are  giving 
more  thought  to  this  subject  than  our 
people  in  the  Middle  West  and  farther 
West,  and  yet  the  need  of  improve- 
ment is  perhaps  greatest  in  the  rich 
farming  sections  of  the  Middle  West. 

Our  Long  Island  friend  says:  “Make 
social  conditions  right  in  the  country, 
and  the  migration  to  the  city  will 
cease.  Give  the  young  people  their 
driving  horse,  or  an  automobile,  if  you 
can  afford  it.  Help  to  build  up  the 
right  social  atmosphere — these  young 
folks  will  have  enough  hardships  after 
awhile.  Encourage  the  social  side  of 
their  lives,  give  them  music,  with  fre- 
quent social  gatherings  in  winter  and 
picnics  in  summer,  with  Saturday  af- 
ternoon holidays  during  the  summer 
season.  Help  to  form  clubs  for  tennis, 
baseball,  basketball,  croquet,  etc.,  in 
every  neighborhood,  and  if  possible 
have  a good  orchestra.  These  will  all 
help  to  satisfy  the  normal  young  per- 
son— and  old  one,  too — and  they  will 
have  a better  time.  Our  people  must 
be  taught  that  country  life  can  be 
made  to  afford  all  advantages  needful 
for  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  life.” 

A Pennsylvania  reader — a young 
man — says  that  country  life  must  be 
relieved  of  some  of  its  drudgery  before 
it  is  attractive  as  it  should  be.  He 
thinks  better  methods  can  be  adopted 
which  will  lighten  the  labor  on  the 
farm,  so  that  the  problem  is  not  insur- 
mountable. This  young  man  says: 

“The  transportation  problem  is  a se- 
rious one,  but  I believe  it  is  being 
solved  by  the  use  of  automobiles  and 
auto  trucks  to  transport  farm  prod- 
ucts. These  machines  bring  us  nearer 
to  market  and  widen  our  acquaintance, 
for  we  can  get  farther  from  home  in  a 
limited  time.  Then  we  must  have 
other  improved  machinery  on  the 
farm,  and  we  must  make  use  of  this 
machinery.  I believe  every  farm  home 
should  have  a pasteurizer,  to  sterilize 
milk;  this  will  certainly  help  to  make 
members  of  our  families  more  healthy. 
Of  course  every  farm  should  have  a 
gasoline  engine  or  some  other  form  of 
power.  Such  machines  save  endless 
labor.  I believe,  too,  that  farms  with 
much  produce  to  market  can  profit- 
ably use  an  auto  truck  to  haul  prod- 
uce. A complete  water  system,  giving 
running  water  in  the  kitchen,  and  pro- 
viding water  for  bathrooms,  etc.,  will 
save  much  labor  and  add  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  home.  A combined 
corn  shredder  and  ensilage  cutter  will 
save  two  to  three  weeks’  time  and  la- 
bor during  the  apple  harvest  on  many 
farms. 

“An  acetylene  lighting  plant  is  also 
a wonderful  thing  in  the  farm  home; 
it  is  convenient,  safe,  and  I prefer  it  to 
electric  light.  If  we  would  give  more 
attention  to  making  our  homes  con- 
venient and  attractive,  country  life 
would  take  on  a different  aspect.” 

Now,  after  reading  these  extracts 
from  letters  someone  will  say,  “All 
those  things  cost  money.”  Surely  they 
do.  But  they  are  worth  it.  The  things 
the  city  man  has  in  his  home  cost 
money,  too — in  many  cases  they  cost 
more  than  the  same  conveniences  will 
cost  in  the  country.  There  are  farm- 
ers who  cannot  afford  these  things; 
we  all  know  many  such.  But  at  the 
same  time  there  are  thousands  of 
farm  homes  where  these  conveniences 
can  be  installed,  if  the  head  of  the 
household  would  only  think  so.  There 
are  farmers  who  are  straining  every 
point  to  buy  more  land,  who  will  do 
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i*VEN  If  you  never  sold  a 
■*  dollar’s  worth  of  goods  In 
our  life, make  *5  to 810 a day 
■selling  our  made-to-order 
suits  and  pants. 

This  Is  Your  Chance  To  Make  Money. 

We  sell  suits  from  83  to  810  less  than 
other  houses,  give  better  tailoring, make 
better  fitting  clothes,  with  absolute 
1 guarantee.  You  can  undersell  others;  no 
? work  to  take  orders  for  us.  You  can  not 
fail— our  line  is  the  only  line  where  you 
can  give  satisfaction  or  money  refund- 
ed. It  is  a snap  to  sell  Regal  Tailoring. 

BIG  MONEY-EASY  WORK. 

W©  start  you  Free.  Send  for  sam- 
ples now.  We  will  back  you  with  our 
capital  and  experience — you  do  not  need 
money — we  will  instruct  you  and  you 
can  commence  making  money  at  once. 
Send  us  your  name  and  address  now 
and  an  outfit  largerthan  all  others  with 
newest  samples,  large  fashion  plate, 
tape  measure  and  everything  necessary 
will  be  sent  you  Free. 

You  Can  Get  Your  Own  Clothes 
At  Inside  Price  to  advertise  us. 
Write  today  and  receive  exclusive  terri- 
tory. If  not  interested  show  i t to  your  friends  as  this  is  too 
good  a thing  to  miss.  The  biggest  chance  to  make  money. 

REGAL  TAILORING  CO.,  191  MarketSt.  Dept.  585,  CHICAGO 
We  uae  the  Union  Label  on  all  our  garments. 
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■“Owing  to  the  high  * 
price  of  cotton  a T 
great  many  over 
alls  are  now  being 
'made  of  light  ^ 
weight,  inferior 
materials.  In 

FIT2 

OVERALLS 

you  get  the  same 
cloth,  careful 
workmanship  and 
size  you  did  two 
years  ago.  Do  not 
accept  any  gar- 
ment just  as  good. 
Insist  on  Fitz’s. 

Bnraham-Uanna-Munger 
DRY  GOODS  CO. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Would  Vz  More  Water 

Withthe  same  power  Vah9 

from  deep  wells  1 IllClCo  u R UU  i 

It  is  accomplished  with  the  Double-Acting 

“American” 

Deep  Well  Pump 

It  delivers  full  cylinder 
capacity  both  on  the  Down- 
stroke  and  the  -stroke. 

It  requires  at  no  time  more 
power  than  the  up-stroke  of 
a single-acting  cylinder  of 
the  same  displacement. 

Send  for  the  most  com- 
plete deep  well  catalogue 
ever  Issued,  No.  110  just  off 
the  press,  mailed  free. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS, 

General  Office  and  Works, 

Aurora,  111.  , U.  S.  A. 

Chicago  Office,  - - First  National  Bank  Building. 

i Scarritt  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo 
1118  West  5th  Street,  Joplin,  Mo.  I 
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GUS  PECH  FOUNDRY  AND 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  the 
Celebrated 

MONITOR  WELL 
AUGERS  AND 
DRILLS 


Write  for  Prices 
and  Illustrated 
Catalogue 

Le  Mars,  Iowa 

U.  S.  A. 

1100  Clark  Street 
Branch  House 
REGINA,  SASK. 


I MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

^ WATER  WELLS 


Our  Free  Drillers’  Book, 
with  catalog;  of  Keystone 
Drills,  tells  how.  Many 
sizes;  traction  and  port- 
able. Easy  terms.  These 
machines  make  g;ood  any- 
where. 

Keystone  Well  Works 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


T>r>  T T'VrrVr/'''  Book  by  Professor  Bailey.  Tells 
JL  iVUlNllNI  VJ  everything  about  pruning.  You 
need  it.  Price  $1.50.  The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


well  to  save  their  money  to  make  their 
homes  more  convenient  and  attractive 
for  members  of  the  family.  The  Fruit- 
Grower  is  agitating  this  subject,  and 
we  are  publishing  articles  on  these 
subjects,  simply  to  show  our  readers 
how  members  of  their  families  view 
these  matters,  and  also  to  show  them 
how  easily  these  conveniences  can  be 
secured,  if  only  one  makes  up  one  s 
mind  to  get  them.  Incidentally,  we 
want  to  hear  from  readers  who  have 
installed  modern  lighting  plants,  heat- 
ing systems,  water  systems,  etc.  Tell 
us  your  actual  experience;  it  will  help 
others  to  make  their  homes  more  at- 
tractive. 
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HE  APPLE 


MARKETS 


The  editor  of  The  Fruit-Grower  has 
been  visiting  other  apple  markets — 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Madison,  Wis., 
and  others.  From  every  market 
comes  the  same  cry,  "Apples  are  not 
keeping  this  season.”  The  markets 
visited  this  month  are  supplied  with 
Washington  and  Oregon  fruit,  princi- 
pally, and  it  is  very  evident  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  apples,  for 
the  fruit  is  over-ripe,  and  is  going 
down  rapidly.  These  apples  must  be 
disposed  of  quickly,  and  good,  sound 
fruit  will  be  scarce  near  the  close  of 
the  season,  if  this  fruit  is  a fair  sam- 
ple of  the  quality. 

At  Minneapolis  we  found  that  Wash- 
ington-grown Spitzenberg,  Jonathan, 
Grimes  Golden,  Rome  Beauty,  etc., 
were  all  gcing  down  very  rapidly,  and 
the  holders  of  the  fruit  are  uneasy  as 
to  the  outcome.  The  Winesap  family 
were  in  much  better  condition.  It  is 
very  evident  that  Winesap,  Stayman 
Winesap,  Mammoth  Black  Twig,  etc., 
will  become  more  popular  after  this 
season’s  experience.  When  we  saw 
some  very  soft  Spitzenbergs  in  a Min- 
neapolis store  we  were  reminded  of  a 
prophecy  made  to  us  at  Wenatchee 
several  years  ago — we  believe  it  was 
by  Mr.  T.  W.  Clark — to  the  effect  that 
witnin  a very  few  years  Winesap  ap- 
ples would  sell  in  the  Wenatchee  val- 
ley for  a higher  price  than  any  other 
sort.  It  may  be  that  this  prediction 
will  come  true  shortly. 

Nearly  every  fruit  district  in  the 
West  has  serious  sins  to  answer  for 
this  year.  It  is  likely  that  poorer 
fruit,  taking  the  crop  as  a whole,  has 
come  from  the  boxed-apple  states  this 
year  than  ever  before.  The  shortage 
of  the  crop  has  tempted  packers  to 
ship  apples  which  should  have  been 
ground  up  for  cider.  Apples  marked 
in  a misleading  manner  have  appear- 
ed on  all  our  markets,  and  the  con- 
sumers have  been  disgusted  with  the 
Western  apples  this  year  as  never  be- 
fore. No  particular  section  seems  to 
have  been  alone  in  this  work — prac- 
tically every  fruit  district  has  been 
guilty  of  sending  out  poor  stuff. 

What  a shame  that  the  packers  in 
that  country  cannot  appreciate  the  po- 
sition they  occupy  now.  The  reputa- 
tion of  the  Western  fruit  districts  is 
largely  due  to  their  careful  grading 
and  packing — and  when  they  descend 
to  questionable  methods  their  market 
will  be  lost  very  quickly. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  lots  of  sub- 
scribers in  the  West  and  Northwest, 
and  we  wish  them  the  greatest  possi- 
ble success.  We  only  wish  they  could 
have  been  with  us  during  the  last  two 
months,  inspecting  apples  as  they 
open  up  on  Eastern  markets.  They 
would  have  seen  some  apples  of  which 
they  would  have  been  ashamed — we 
were  ashamed  for  them. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  scarcity 
of  apples  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years  has  tempted  many  growers  to 
market  apples  which  they  know 
should  not  be  shipped.  This  applies 
to  every  section  where  apples  are 
grown.  It  must  not  be  overlooked, 
however,  that  a poor  apple  is  always  a 
poor  apple,  whether  the  crop  of  the 
country  is  20,000,000  or. ten  times  that 
quantity — a short  crop  will  not  make 
a good  apple  out  of  a bad  one.  Some 
of  these  days  we  will  have  a good  crop, 
and  the  men  with  false  ideas  of  pack- 
ing will  have  a rude  awakening — they 
will  not  be  able  to  sell  their  fruit  for 
any  price  whatever. 

Talking  with  a well-informed  horti- 
culturist belonging  in  an  Eastern  state 
recently,  he  said  he  believed  the 
Western  apple  growers  are  face  to 
face  with  a serious  situation  now. 
When  the  first  orchards  were  planted 
the  business  was  in  the  hands  of  a few 
growers,  and  they  could  easily  be 
taught  to  grade  their  fruit  honestly 
and  pack  it  right.  Now,  however,  the 
number  of  growers  has  greatly  in- 
creased, and  there  are  more  men  to 
watch,  and  this  man  said  that  he  fears 


Rambler 

Sixty-five 

Touring 

Car 


COMFORT  in  the  Rambler  has  been  attained 
by  careful  study  of  owners’  preferences. 
Forty-inch  wheels,  big  tires,  and  128-inch  wheel 
base  neutralize  the  inequalities  of  the  road. 
Seven-eighths  elliptic  springs  and  shock  absorbers 
soften  the  impact  of  the  jolts  and  limit  reaction. 
The  distance  between  the  seats  and  the  floor  is 
just  right,  and  the  steering  pillar  may  be  ad- 
justed to  suit  the  comfort  of  the  operator.  The 
leather  and  hair  used  for  upholstering  is  that 
found  in  the  finest  club  furniture.  The  Spare 
Wheel  removes  worry  about  tire  trouble.  The 
brakes,  being  larger  than  necessary,  provide  a 
feeling  of  security.  The  safety  starting  device 
protects  you  from  injury  while  cranking.  The 
offset  crank-shaft  and  straight-line  drive  enable 
slow  driving  on  high  gear  in  crowded  traffic,  and 
obviate  the  necessity  of  rushing  the  hard 
pulls  through  sand  and  up  grades. 

The  new  catalogue  is  ready.  Send  for  it.  In  principal  cities,  a 
telephone  message  to  the  Rambler  representative  will  bring  a car  to 
your  door  for  inspection.  A postal  will  bring  you  the  Rambler 
magazine.  Ask  for  the  name  of  the  nearest  representative. 

The  Thomas  B.  Jeffery  Company 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

Branches:  Boston.  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Cleveland.  San  Francisco 


that  the  Western  districts  will  lose 
their  reputations  very  quickly,  unless 
a great  change  is  made  in  their  grad- 
ing and  packing. 

There  is  every  reason  for  the  West- 
ern fruit  districts  to  realize  how  seri- 
ous the  situation  is,  for  the  future  of 
their  marketing  of  the  apple  crop  de- 
pends upon  a radical  change,  and  that 
very  quickly. 

Spraying  Troubles  in  Virginia. 

My  experience  in  spraying  for  apple 
leaf  blotch  here  in  this  part  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  has  not  been  satis- 
factory. We  have  had  leaf  blotch,  or 
shot-hole  fungus  and  “frog-eye,”  as  it 
is  called,  for  six  or  eight  years.  Prior 
to  this  time  we  could  grow  as  fine 
York  Imperial  as  I ever  saw.  In  fact, 
I sold  my  Yorks  one  year  for  25  cents 
per  barrel  above  the  price  paid  for  the 
other  apples  on  account  of  their  fine 
size  and  perfection. 

Since  the  leaf  blotch  struck  us,  our 
Yorks  have  not  been  of  a size  large 


enough  to  be  sold,  except  as  cider  and 
canning  fruit.  To  successfully  combat 
the  leaf  trouble  is  what  we  would  like 
to  have  revealed  to  us,  as  our  trees  are 
of  but  little  value  to  us  as  they  are. 
Some  of  my  neighbors  are  thinking  of 
grafting  their  Yorks  to  other  varieties 
not  so  easily  affected  by  the  leaf 
blotch,  but  this  will  be  a tremendous 
job,  and  it  will  entail  much  expense 
and  waiting  for  returns. 

Last  year  I used  the  United  States 
government  formula  for  spraying  for 
the  blotch.  I sprayed  my  trees  before 
the  buds  swelled  with  fifteen  pounds  of 
sulphur  and  eighteen  pounds  stone 
lime  to  fifty  gallons  water. 

The  second  spraying  was  applied 
just  after  the  petals  had  fallen,  in  self- 
toiled  solution  of  ten  pounds  sulphur 
and  ten  pounds  lime  to  fifty  gallons  of 
water.  In  three  weeks  after  the  sec- 
ond spraying  a third  application  of  the 
self-boiled  lime  and  sulphur  was  used. 
We  did  the  w;or}£  in  a thorough  man-  j 
ner  and  I certainly  feel  that  the  trou-  [ 
ble  was  not  with  imperfect  work,  for  I 


all  my  neighbors  are  just  in  the  same 
fix.  The  result  was  only  theileast  per- 
ceptible good.  The  Yorks  here  have 
what  is  locally  known  as  "little  York.” 
The  tree  blossoms  as  well  as  ever,  and 
the  fruit  sets  as  well  as  it  ever  did, 
and  the  fruit  starts  to  grow  as  usual, 
but  about  the  time  it  attains  the 
size  of  a hickory  nut  the  leaf  blotch 
appears  upon  the  leaf,  and  after  that 
time  the  fruit  grows  under  powerful 
protest,  until  the  time  of  picking  the 
size  will  not  average  larger  than  an 
ordinary  walnut. 

Only  two  varieties  appear  to  be  se- 
riously affected  here  by  the  blotch,  the 
York  and  the  Rome  Beauty.  The  Rome 
Beauty  is  not  grown  generally  here, 
and  we  can  let  that  variety  go  with  the 
blotch,  but  the  York  is  grown  in  large 
orchards  and  to  lose  a crop  is  a serious 
thing  to  many  of  us.  Can  The  Fruit- 
Grower  or  any  of  its  readers  suggest 
a remedy?  GEO.  A.  CAPP. 

Virginia. 

Subscription  expired?  Renew  today. 
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Beautifully  Illustrated  Catalog 

144  Large  Pages — Mailed  Free 


(About  Vz  Natural  Size) 

ESCHSCHOLTZIA  THORBURNI 
(California  Poppy) 

HARDY  annual.  Sow  outdoors  In  Spring.  The 
grandest  of  all  Eschscholtzias.  The  unopen- 
ed buds  on  outer  side  of  petals  are  of  the 
deepest  crimson,  toning  down  on  the  inner  side 
to  bright  flame  color  and  molten  gold.  We  will 
mail  a packet  of  this  valuable  novelty  and  a copy 
of  our  beautiful  catalog — the  best  Seed  Annual 
published  in  America — for  only  10  cents,  stamps 
or  coin,  (Regular  price  of  Seed,  15  cents  packet.) 
Write  today. 

T.  M.  THORBURN  £?  CO. 

BOX  10 

33  Barclay  Street  NEW  YORK 


FERRY’S' 

To  grow  the  fin- 
est flowers  and 
most  luscious 
vegetables,  plant  the  best 
Seeds.  Ferry’s  Seeds  are  best 
because  they  never  fail  In  yield 
or  quality.  The  best  garden- 
ers and  farmers  everywhere 
know  Ferry's  seeds  to  be  the 
highest  standard  of  quality 
yet  attained.  For  sale 
everywhere. 

I FERRY’S  1911  Seed  Annul 
Free  on  request 

D.  M.  FERRY  « CO., 

DETROIT.  KHQH. 


Sow  Sand  Vetch 


Fop  Hardy  Hay 
and  to  Fertilize 


Griswold’s  Hardy  Sand  Vetch 
will  grow  and  continue  to  grow 
anywhere  and  everywhere  regard- 
less  of  extreme  cold, heat  ordrought. 
Crops  range  from  six  to  ten  tons  per  ' 
acre.  Very  rich  in  food  values,  ex- 1 
cellent  feed  tor  growing  animals  or  1 
milch  cows.  As  a fertilizer  forworn  out  1 
soil  it  is  absolutely  invaluable.  2b% 

^B  better  than  other  methods  of  manuring.  I 
^B  Write  for  Free  Booklet  and  prices  on  SandJ 
^B  Vetch,  Sweet  Clover  and  Alfalfa. 

I GRISWOLD  SEED  CO. 

m 1 37  South  10th  Street  Lincoln,  Nebraska  ] 


OUR  BIG  3 TRIAL  OFFER. 
A $1.25  Value  for  25  cents— 

In  Choicest  Vegetables,  Flower 
Seeds  and  Flowering  Shrubs. 

Offer  1 Pkt-  Cal-  Cream  Lettuce. 

f 1 “ Netted  Osage  Muskmelon 
rNO.  l ^ ..  sparkier  Radish 

1 “ June  Pink  Tomato. 

Offer  One  Pkt-  each  of  Carnation, 
jwrn  Perfume  Plant,  Mignonette 
and  Alyssum. 

Offer  Hardiest  Shrubs---  I Snowball, 

No. 3 1 Spirea  Van  Houttei. 

EYTD  A Your  choice  of  either  collection... I Oc'' 
itA  I KA  or  entire  3 collections  postpaid. .25c. 

Ala  our  new  1911  Catalog  free.  Send  us  this  ad. 

FARMER  SEED  & NURSERY  CO., 

40S  6th  Ave.  FARIBAULT,  MINN. 


Reliable 

>EEDS< 


jS^CTHE^fe 

/KIND  THAT 


How  and  When  to  Plant  Them. 

I All  kinds  of  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds,  Plants,! 
| Bulbs,  Roses,  Vines.  Fruitand  Ornamental  Trees  | 
AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
I Small  quantities  by  mail.  Safe  arrival  aDd  satis-  I 
1 faction  guaranteed.  Buy  Hamden’s  Seeds  this  I 
I year  and  you  will  want  them  next  year.  Write  I 
I for  large  illustrated  book  and  special  offer  to  I 
I early  buyers.  HARNDEN  SEED  CO.,  f 
1 505  Walnut  St,  Dept,  is,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO.  | 


QME  NEW 
VEGETABLES 


The  amateur  gardener  finds  just  as 
much  pleasure  in  trying  new  sorts  of 
vegetables  as  the  ambitious  sailor 
finds  in  sailing  unknown  seas.  Last 
summer  I tested  for  my  own  satisfac- 
tion a few  of  the  novelties  so  strongly 
recommended  by  some  of  our  seeds- 
men. No  special  efforts  were  made  to 
prepare  the  ground  in  any  way,  except 
it  was  spaded  deeply.  The  soil  con- 
sisted of  very  heavy  clay  which  needed 
lime  very  badly,  as  I discovered  before 
the  end  of  the  season. 

On  May  25th  I planted  the  following 
new  sorts  of  vegetables:  Swiss  Chard 

or  Spinach  beet,  Lucullus,  Burpee’s 
Giant  Podded  Pole  Lima,  Earliest  Ca- 
tawba corn,  Wayahead  lettuce. 

On  June  1st,  I set  out  plants  of  the 
following  new  tomatoes:  Livingston’s 

Globe,  Livingston’s  Hummer,  Living- 
ston’s Coreless. 

On  July  15th  I planted  a row  of  that 
giant  of  giant  radishes,  Sakurajima. 

The  season  started  out  very  favor- 
ably and  whenever  a dry  spell  set  in 
I helped  along  with  the  sprinkling  can. 
Liberal  cultivation  was  given  through- 


length  of  pod,  seven  inches;  average 
number  of  beans  to  the  pod  were  six. 
The  two  plants  furnished  us  four 
messes  for  a family  of  three  grown-up 
people.  The  shelled  beans  were  large, 
thick  through,  of  appetizing  green 
color,  thin  skinned  and  of  very  deli- 
cious flavor. 

Earliest  Catawba  corn  is  the  newest 
of  the  various  “colored”  sorts  of  corn 
introduced  in  recent  years.  Golden 
Bantam,  now  highly  esteemed  every- 
where, was  the  forerunner  of  this  new 
class  and  nearly  every  year  since  its 
introduction,  a new  yellow  or  other- 
wise colored  sort  of  corn  has  been 
brought  out.  Earliest  Catawba  gets 
its  name  from  the  color  of  its  dry 
grains  which  resemble  that  of  the  Ca- 
tawba grape.  The  plants  grow  about 
five  feet  tall  and  both  foliage  and 
stalks  are  heavily  shaded  with  red. 
Stalks  carry  usually  two  well-develop- 
ed ears,  hut  if  suckers  are  allowed  to 
develop — and  enough  will  grow,  if  you 
give  them  a chance — as  many  as  five 
ears  may  be  gathered  off  one  plant. 
Ears  are  about  seven  inches  long,  me- 
dium thick  through,  with  an  average 
of  ten  rows.  Grains  are  white  at  first, 
become  flushed  pink  later  on  and  the 
dry  grains  are  blackish  purple.  Ex- 
perts disagree  as  to  the  color  which 


FREE1 


GARDEN 
SEEDS 
Two  Packets  for  Trial . 

We  send  two  regular  sized  packets  of  our  superior 
Garden  Seed,  your  selection,  and  our  Big  19  i l 
Seed  Manual  absolutely  Free  to  all  new  inquiries. 
We  are  anxious  to  increase  our  number  of  customers 
and  have  you  become  acquainted  with  our  Guaran- 
teed Seeds  is  the  reason  we  make  this  generous  offer 
If  you  give  Our  Seeds  atrial,  we  are  sure  you  will 
become  one  of  our  pleased  customers.  Write  today 
for  our  Big  1911,  76-page,  illustrated  Seed  Catalog. 
A.Ao  BERRY  SEED  CO.,  Box  263  Clarinda,  la. 


Get  This  Money-Saving 
Seed  Catalogue 

Order  from  our  catalogue  of  Western 
Seeds.  Get  pure  bred,  tested,  strongly 
fertile  field  and  garden  seeds  at  rock  bot- 
tom prices. 

We  cata- 
logue the 
biggest  stock  o. 
high  grade  seeds  in  the 
west.  Novelties  in  vege- 
table and  flower  seeds,  and 
special  premiums,  including  the 
handiest  utensil  ever  invented  for 
the  kitchen.  Sunflower  Grade  Alfal- 
fa Seed  and  Graded  Seed  Corn  our 
specialties.  This  is  the  place  to  buy 
seeds  that  will  grow  big  crops— and 
remember,  our  prices  are  low  and  our 
service  the  best.  Incubators  and 
Poultry  Foods.  Write  for  free  cata- 
logue and  Alfalfa  Booklet  to-day. 

The  Barteldes  Seed  Co. 

Box  19,  809  Mass  Street 
Lawrence 
Hans. 


SEEDS 

BUCKBEE’S  SEEDS  SUCCEED! 

SPECIAL  OFFER: 

Made  to  build  New  Business.  A trial  will 
make  you  our  permanent  customer. 

fPrije  fo11Pftinf1Radl8h’  17  varieties;  Let-  _ 
r ^Ull^LIUIItuce,  12  kinds;  Tomatoes.  11  1 

the  finest;  Turnip,  7 splendid ; Onion,  8 best  varie-  1 
ties;  10  Spring-flowering  Bulbs — 65  varieties  in  all. 
GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE. 

WWteto=day;M  ention  this  Paper. 

SENDYo^E?Tfs,VW 

to  cover  postage  and  packing  and  receive  this  valuable 
1 collection  Seeds  postpaid,  together  with  my  big 
t Instructive,  Beautiful  Seed  and  Plant  Book, 

1 tells  all  about  the  Best  varieties  of  Seeds,  Plants,  etc.  1 

HW  RflrUaa  ROCKFORD  SEED  FARMS 

• Tt  • DUChUtt,  Farm363  ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Buy  Northern  Grown  field, 
garden  and  flower  seeds  and 
double  your  crops.  Our 
new,  rich  land  free  from  all 
disease  with  a cool  invigor- 
ating climate  produces  seed 
which  cannot  be  excelled  for 
vitality,  hardiness  and  great 
fertility.  We  supply  largest 
growers  everywhere  with 
pedigreed  seed  potatoes, 
beans  and  peas  that  pro- 
duce big  money-making 
crops.  Get  our  Free 
1911  Catalog  of  Hardy 


WAYAHEAD  LETTUCE 


out  the  season  and  in  every  instance 
the  results  obtained  were  highly  satis- 
factory, a sufficient  proof  that  one  is 
perfectly  safe  in  taking  a responsible 
seedsman’s  word  for  new  things  en- 
dorsed by  him. 

Lucullus  Swiss  Chard  gave,  perhaps, 
the  biggest  returns  for  the  work.  Mid- 
dle of  July  we  took  our  first  mess  of 
greens  from  the  twenty-foot  row  which 
a 10-cent  packet  of  seed  sowed.  They 
were  fine.  The  prettily  curled  or  “sa- 
voyed”  leaves  made  an  elegant  dish, 
prepared  like  spinach  while  the  thick 
mid-ribs  were  prepared  like  asparagus 
according  to  directions  furnished  in 
catalogues. 

From  middle  of  July  until  end  of 
October,  we  had  a mess  of  Swiss 
Chard  every  other  week  and  when  we 
got  tired  of  it,  the  chickens  cultivated 
such  a ravenous  liking  for  the  stuff 
that  I wished  I had  planted  a row 
three  times  that  long. 

Burpee’s  Giant  Podded  Pole  Lima 
proved  a pleasing  surprise  both  as  to 
size  of  pods  as  well  as  number  of  pods 
to  the  plant.  In  this  age  of  exaggera- 
tion we  usually  regard  bold  claims 
with  distrust.  This  sort,  however,  is 
fully  deserving  of  every  praise  given 
it.  Owing  to  an  extremely  cold  spell, 
just  after  the  seed  germinated,  I only 
succeeded  in  raising  two  plants.  But 
even  this  limited  number  gave  me  am- 
ple opportunity  to  study  the  unusual 
character  of  this  true  giant  podded 
pole  lima.  Bush  limas  cannot  compare 
with  pole  limas  when  it  comes  to  pro- 
ductiveness. One  of  the  two  plants 
produced  by  actual  count  eighty-five 
pods,  while  the  other  had  more  than 
sixty  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 
For  some  reason  or  other  about  twenty 
dropped  off  while  in  the  first  stage  of 
development,  so  that  plant  No.  2 only 
matured  about  forty  pods.  Average 


the  ears  should  have  when  they  are  in 
prime  eating  condition.  Some  state 
ears  should  be  pulled  before  the  pink 
color  appears,  others  want  to  see  the 
pinkish  tint  on  the  ears.  To  me  they 
have  tasted  good  at  both  stages,  and  I 
don’t  care  to  draw  the  line.  It’s  a de- 


hustlYng  SALESMEN 

wanted  in  every  county  of  la..  111.,  Ind.,  Kans.. 
Mo.,  Neb.,  Ohio,  Okla.,  Pa.,  Va.  and  YV.  Va..  to 
sell  Stark  Trees  and  commercial  orchards,  on  lib- 
eral commission;  85-year  record,  world  wide  repu- 
tation, best  trees,  best  varieties,  greatest  assort- 
ment. Complete  Stark  Year  Book  outfit  free. 
Write  quick  for  territory. 

STARK  BROS.,  Box  85,  Louisiana,  Missouri 


Weed  Seeds  Grow! 


That  this  is  true  every  farmer 
knows,  but  what  Y OU  want  is  the 
BEST  Seeds  THAT  CAN  BE  GROWN  ! Such  are  the  only  seeds  produced  and 
sold  by  BURPEE,  Philadelphia.  Shall  we  mail  you  a copy  of  our  Complete  New 
Catalog  for  1911?  It  is  a Safe  Guide  to  Success  in  Gardening  and  is  free  to 
all  who  realize  that  in  seeds  "the  Best  is  the  cheapest."  Write  to-day!  Address 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  & Co.,  Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia, 
The  Largest  Mail-Order  Seed  House  in  the  World. 


Crop  Specialist  Tells 

HowTo  Make  Your  Land  Pay 

500  To|2O0PerAcre 


Brice 


That  may  sound  like  a story— but  I am  here  to  tell, 
to  show  and  to  prove  that  a profit  of  from  $500  to  $1,200 
per  acre  is  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer  or  grower 
500  \\  1 in  the  country.  I have  made  this  remarkable  record  on 
farms  for  several  years— other  farmers  who  have 
adopted  my  methods  are  also  succeeding — the 
same  success  is  within  your  reach.  The  secret  of 
this  wonderful  profit  is  scientific  and  intensive 
farming,  special  preparation  of  soil  and  the  growing  of  special  crops. 

Write  For  My  Two  Free  Books 

I Book  No.  1 is  my  intensive  farming  book,  not  a catalog,  published  to  sell 
for  50c;  send  and  get  it  now  free;  tells  of  my  experiments  and  experience 
I for  the  last  32  years.  It  has  taken  32  years  to  write  and  to  complete  it.  If 
I you  will  at  least  spend  32  minutes  reading  it  it  will  prove  to  be  the  most 
| profitable  time  you  ever  spent.  This  book  explains  my  special  method 
^of  soil  preparation,  how  to  rotate  crops,  how  to  make  your  land 
pay  big  profits  as  I have  done  by  growing  my  Grandpa’s 
^Pride  Globe  Onions  which  have  produced  an  average  profit 
^of  $15,000  on  40  acres  and  other  special  crops. 

Book  No.  2 gives  the  history  of  the  Alton  Improved 
^Red  Raspberry  which  has  produced  an  average  profit 
^of  $1,200  per  acre  on  account  of  its  remarkable  size, 
► flavor,  long  fruiting  season  and  vitality. 

Write  for  my  books  today,  they  are  free  and 
will  interest  the  man  who  is  looking  for  big  profits. 
A.  O.  GILBERTSON , CROP  SPECIALIST , 
Box  036  Mason  City,  Iowa. 
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I Have  Farmed  For  32  \ 
Years 

During  this  time  I have 
experimented,  my  one  aim  I 

was  to  produce  special  crops 

that  would  be  out  of  the  or- 
dinary in  quality  and  profit. 
One  of  the  most  successful 
experiments  was  with  rasp-  ' 
berries.  Instead  of  growing  | 
the  ordinary  variety  anditak- 
ing  an  ordinary  profit  I pro- 
pagated a special  variety 
now  known  as  the  Alton  Im-  I 
proved  Red  Raspberry  that  I 
has  stood  the  winters  of 
Northern  Minnesota,  North  | 
and  South  Dakota  and  even  | 
as  far  north  as  Canada. with- 
out the  least  winter  protec-  I 
tion.  The  Berry  is  especial- 
ly remarkable  for  its  size  and 
delicious  flavor  as  well  as  | 
for  its  long  fruiting  season, 
which  on  an  average  ex-  I 
tends  over  a period  of  three 
months.  If  you  only  have  a 
city  lot  or  if  you  have  a farm  ] 
investigate  this  wonderful, 
large,  delicious  berrv  now. 
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licious  corn  in  every  respect  and  it  will 
find  recognition. 

Wayahead  lettuce  is  a fine  sort  of 
the  “butterhead  type.”  Sown  along- 
side of  May  King  on  exactly  the  same 
date  it  did  not  prove  any  earlier,  but 
the  heads  were  firmer,  and  of  finer 
texture.  The  inside  leaves  were  of 
beautiful  creamy  yellow  color  and  of 
mild  navor,  crisp  and  tender.  I be- 
lieve "Wayahead”  would  make  a good 
sort  for  cold-frame  culture  in  early 
spring  and  late  fall.  It  cannot  stand 
the  heat  and  with  the  approach  of  the 
warm  days  of  July  the  heads  will  flaw 
and  go  to  seed. 

From  Livingston’s,  of  tomato  fame, 
I procured  plants  of  the  three  new 
"globe”-shaped  varieties  of  tomatoes. 
I distinctly  remember  when  three 
years  ago,  out  in  Kansas,  I first  heard 
about  these  tomatoes.  The  bold  claims 
made  for  the  new  sorts  then  almost 
took  my  breath.  Five  slices  where 
three  used  to  grow,  clusters  of  ten  or 
more  fair-sized  fruits,  a tomato  that 
will  grow  well  where  others  fail — all 
this  sounded  rather  strong. 

I am  glad  to  state  that  my  experi- 
ments the  past  season  nave  proven  the 
truth  of  these  bold  statements.  Liv- 
ingston's Globe  produces  magnificent 
fruits  in  clusters  of  four  to  six.  While 
in  some  instances  the  fruit  of  the  first 
cluster  ran  rather  flat  (showing  Pon- 
derosa  blood  perhaps),  clusters  higher 
up  consisted  of  the  most  magnificent 
specimens  of  smooth,  pinkish-purple 


LIVINGSTON  GLOBE  TOMATO 

tomatoes.  They  averaged  three  inches 
in  diameter  each  way,  showed  very  lit- 
tle depression  at  the  stem  end,  had 
solid  flesh  and  were  very  firm.  The 
flavor  of  Livingston’s  Globe  is  mild 
and  delicious.  Livingston’s  Hummer 
is  a producer  of  the  finest  show  clus- 
ters I ever  saw.  Only  one  sort  sur- 
passes it,  and  that  is  Comet,  the  fruits 
of  which,  however,  are  almost  too 
small  for  marketing.  Hummer  will 
average  2 to  2V2  inches  in  diameter 
each  way,  has  bright  red  skin  and 
flesh  and  makes  the  best  canned  to- 
matoes I ever  saw.  Most  of  the  fruits 
we  put  up  slipped  whole  into  the  can. 

Livingston’s  Coreless  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  remarkable  of  this  surprising 
tomato  trio.  It  is  the  rankest  growing 
sort  and  should  be  pruned  severely.  It 
does  best  grown  on  stakes  when  it 
v/ill  develop  its  beautiful  scarlet,  ball 
shaped  fruits  in  great  abundance. 
While  these  fruits  do  not  average 
larger  than  Globe,  they  are  heavier, 
and  t-e  uesh  has  a more  pronounced 
(acid)  tomato  flavor.  For  slicing  as 
salad,  together  with  lettuce,  I know 
of  nothing  finer  than  Coreless. 

And  now  a few  final  words  about 
that  remarkable  Giant  Sakurajima 
radish,  seed  of  which  I received  from 
The  Fruit-Grower.  Middle  of  July  I 
planted  the  seeds,  dropping  one  of  the 
j bulky  grains  every  six  inches.  In  six 
weeks  I had  to  pull  out  every  other 
Plant,  and  four  weeks  after  that  I had 
to  pull  out  some  more  to  give  the  rest 
; a chance  for  development.  They  grew 
rapidly.  On  October  29th  I pulled  the 
largest  at  that  lime,  for  a friend.  It 
weighed  nearly  twenty  pounds,  with 
tops  measuring  five  feet  across.  It 
was  solid  through  and  of  fair  flavor 
only,  as  it  was  too  green.  A fifteen- 


two  and  one-half  pounds.  My  camera 
caught  the  two  babes  with  two  typical 
specimens.  I’ll  be  glad  to  test  any 
other  seeds  The  Fruit-Grower  sends 
out  in  future  years.  A.  KItUHM. 

Save  money  by  sending  $3  to  renew 
your  subscription  for  five  years. 


Large  Crop  of  Grapes  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  final  figures  on  the  grape  crop 
in  (lie  Chautauqua  and  Erie  grape  belt 
on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  show 
that  the  yield  for  1910  was  a very 
good  one.  Mr.  E.  M.  Foye  of  North- 
east, l’a.,  writes  us  that  the  value  of 
the  crop  was  $1,984,174;  this  is  for  the 


territory  between  Erie,  Fa.,  and  Dun- 
kirk, N.  Y.  The  total  shipments,  in- 
cluding the  grapes  made  into  wine  and 
grape  juice,  amounted  to  5,016  car- 
loads. The  average  price  for  the  sea- 
son was  18 V,.  cents  per  eight-pound 
basket,  and  bulk  grapes  sold  at  $35 
per  ton,  net  to  the  grower. 


ACME 


Orchard 
Cultivator 
and  Harrow 


“Should  be  in  Every  Orchard,*' 
South  Glastonbury,  Connecticut. 


says  Mr.  J.  H.  Hale  of 


IN  1899  Mr.  Hale  bought  an  ACME  Combination  Orchard  Cultl 
vator  and  Harrow.  He  then  wrote  us  of  the  perfect  satisfac" 
tion  it  was  giving-  him.  Eight  years  later,  in  1907,  Mr.  Hale  wrote 
t_us  again  as  follows: 

"After  still  further  use  of  the  No.  25  Acme  Orchard  Cultivator, 
I am  fully  convinced  that  it  is  all  right,  and  an  Implement  that  should 
be  in  every  orchard  of  the  land  where  thorough  cultivation  is  wanted.’’ 
Isn’t  this  the  cultivator  you  want  for  your  orchard?  And  re- 
member, this  same  ACME  is  as  good  a field  harrow  as  it  is  an  orchard 
cultivator. 

Notice  the  illustrations.  You  get  practically  two  implements  for 
the  price  of  one. 

, _ __  As  the  cut  shows,  this  ACME  has 

l1  Or  Urcnara  US6  two  £an£s  of  coulters  or  knives. 

Each  gang  is  3/4  ft.  wide  attached 
to  a coupling  bar  614  ft.  wide.  For  orchard  work  the  gangs  are 
attached  to  the  ends  of  the  bar,  leaving  a vacant  space  in  the  center. 
This  gives  a spread  of  10  ft.  A narrower  spread  is  arranged  if  de- 


Arranged  as  a Harrow  Working  6%  It.  Wide 

sired.  On  the  return  trip  between  the  trees,  one  gang  stirs  the  space 
that  was  left  untouched  on  the  previous  trip,  the  other  gang  runs 
under  the  limbs  and  near  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  while  the 
horses  are  beyond  the  branches. 

rj-i  j wr  For  harrowing,  the  gangs  are  brought 
rur  rieia  US€?  together,  giving  a spread  of  614  ft. 
, . . Not  an  inch  of  ground  escapes  the 

knives,  and  owing  to  the  sloping,  curved  shape  of  these  edged 
coulters  the  harrow  crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  turns,  smoothes  and  levels, 
all  in  one  operation.  The  knives  do  not  drag:  to  the  surface  the 
sod  or  stubble  turned  under  by  the  plow,  but  chop  it  and  leave  it 
buried.  ACME  harrows  are  everywhere  known  as  lightest  in 
draft,  and  this  is  lightest  of  all  owing  to  front  wheels.  No  im- 
plement equals  the  ACME  for  covering  the  seed.  Read  in  our  book 
how  to  do  this  best.  All  ACMES  are  made  entirely  of  steel  and 
^ron,  are  guaranteed  against  breakage,  and  will  give  service  for  a 
lifetime.  Ask  to  se£  this  ACME  at  your  dealers.  Where  we  have 
no  dealer  we  ship  direct. 

Book  For  Your  Farm  Library  Free 

Write  us  now  for  our  valuable  book  by  high 
authorities  on  “Preparation  of  the  Soil.”  It  Is 
handy,  pocket  size,  and  contains  information 
that  cannot  fail  to  help  you  get  larger,  better 
. We  will  send  a complete  catalog,  prices 
also.  We  want  you  to  see  what 
and  Farmers  say  o£  the  ACME. 

Duane  H.  Nash 

(Incorporated) 


Cultivate  the  Orchard— Harrow 
the  Fields— Cover  the  Seed— 
I— All  With  this  ONE 


Extended  for  Orchard  Cultivating  1U  Central  Ave,  Millington,  N.  J. 


Enter  Now"Jn  Field’s  National  Free-for-all  Garden  Contest 

First  Prize  $100 — Second  Prize  $25 
Third  Prize  $ 1 0 — Two  Prizes  of  $5  Each 
and  Five  More  Prizes  of  $1.00  Each 


HERE  is  an  interesting,  instructive  and  profitable 

contest  which  every  man,  woman,  boy  and  girl  should 
enter.  Read  this  advertisement  to  the  whole  family  so 
they  will  all  know  about  it.  Anybody  can  enter  this  contest.  It 
costs  nothing — you  must  buy  or  sell  nothing.  All  you’ve  got  to  do 
is  to  raise  a bumper  garden  crop  of  vegetables,  berries,  fruits,  flowers, 
etc.  Then  tell  me  how  you  laid  out  your  garden,  how  you  treated 
the  soil,  etc.  Send  along  some  photographs,  too.  If  the  judges 
decide  that  your  methods  and  results  were  best,  you  get  $100.00  in 
cash.  If  second  best  you  get  $25.00,  and  so  on.  This  contest  is 

Open  To  Everybody — No  Conditions  To  Enter 

You  don't  have  to  be  a fine  writer  or  use  college  grammar  to  win  a prize. 
All  I want  is  good  gardens  so  you’ll  have  something  fine  to  write  me  that 
letter  about.  I’m  what  folks  call  a garden  crank.  I got  my  start  in  a garden  and  I’ve 
taken  special  pains  with  my  gardens  ever  since.  Year  after  year  I’ve  sold  garden  seeds 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  everywhere  in  America.  I’ve  built  up  one  of  the  big- 
gest seed  businesses  in  America.  And  my  friends  say  it’s  because  I treat  them  square — 
give  them  highest  quality  seeds  and  big  value.  Now  mind  you,  you  don’t  have  to  buy  a 
nickel’s  worth  of  seeds  from  me  unless  you  want  to — just 

Raise  a Bumper  Garden  Crop — Then  Write  Me  a Letter  About  It 

That’s  all  there  is  to  it.  You  don’t  send  me  a letter  now — but  mail  the  coupon  so  I can 
put  your  name  down  on  the  official  list  of  entries.  Then  I’ll  mail  you  my  special  Garden 
Contest  folder  that  tells  more  about  the  details  of  this  contest— tells  about  the  big  book  of 
garden  experiences  I’m  going  to  publish  and  give  away  to  my  customers.  Tells 
how  you  can  get  one  too.  And  I’ll  also  mail  you  my  big  1911  catalog— 
the  best  I’ve  ever  issued— a guide  to  good  seeds  for  everything 
you  want  to  grow.  Contains  lots  of  valuable  hints 
about  seeds  and  crops.  Don’t  miss  this  book 

no  matter  how  many  seed  catalogs  you  now  ■preside'0'' 

have.  My  book  is  different  from  the  others — «pnrV  ^ie  . \A  Seed  Cotn1? 

80  pages — illustrated  with  actual  photographs.  ® ^ ^eUry  Fie'1 ° g\ieuan^°a  ’ ^ want 

Mail  Me  The  Coupon  Now  * 

Don’t  send  any  money.  Send  me  the  coupon 
— or  a postal  by  first  mail.  I just  want  your 
name  and  address  now  so  I can  send  you  all 
the  facts  in  the  folder  and  1911  catalog. 


to 


raise  < 


l addT^n  one  ^,'Zadt 


Henry  Field,  President 

Henry  Field  Seed  Company 

Box  15  • Shenandoah,  Iowa 
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This  Book 
Saves  You 


*25  to  *75 


Or  No  Sale 


Mwnbut.Ohio. 


limine  Wants  You  To 
J Have  His  Book 

It’s  his  only  salesman — the  cheapest  one  he  can  hire. — the  best  and  cheapest  one  you  can  buy 
a Buggy  from.  No  dealer,  jobber,  or  salesman  makes  a cent  profit  on  any  Buggy  Phelps 
sells  you  direct  from  factory — you  make  the  saving,  amounting  to  $25.00  to  $75.00,  according 
to  the  kind  of  Buggy  you  buy. 

In  this  Book  Phelps  takes  you  through  his  factory — the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world- 
shows  you  with  big  photographs  everything  about  a Buggy 
from  the  white  unpainted  Split  Hickory  to  the  finished 
product — tells  you  how  he  makes  them  all  to  order — 
giving  you  many  options  as  to  finish  — trimming  — 
upholstery,  etc. 

Split  Hickory  Buggies 


30  Days’  Free  Road  Test  — 2 Years’  Guarantee 

— all  trade-marked  Vehicles— the  highest  grade  that’s  made 
—Auto  Seat  Buggies,  Runabouts,  Surreys,  Carriages,  Driv-I 
ing  Carts,  Spring  Wagons,  etc. — great  variety  to  choose 
from.  More  Buggies  in  this  Big  Book  than  you  would  find 
In  10  Big  Towns  or  in  25  Dealers'  Stores. 

This  Free  Book  will  post  you  how  to  select  the  best 
Buggy— what  you  ought  to  pay— and  on  the  latest  styles — 
no  matter  where  you  buy.  Just  send  your  name  and 
address  on  a postal  card.  Address 

H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres.,  The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  Station  46  , Columbus,  0 

Largest  Factory  in  the  World  Selling  Direct  toConsumer 


The  ridges  run  east  and  west  and 
cabbage  plants  set  about  half  way 
down  on  south  side. 

followed  by  a forage  crop  consisting 
of  crab  grass  or  cowpeas,  which  is 
harvested  the  last  of  July.  Kale  is 
planted  about  the  10th  of  August.  This 
is  harvested  during  the  months  of  De- 
cember, January  and  February.  The 
ground  is  then  planted  to  potatoes 
during  the  last  part  of  February  or 
early  March.  Potatoes  are  harvested 
in  June  and  the  ground  immediately 
planted  to  a forage  crop  usually  con- 
sisting of  cowpeas  or  soybeans,  which 
are  harvested  in  the  late  fall.  Cabbage 
is  again  planted  in  the  early  winter. 

In  preparing  the  land  for  cabbage 
the  forage  crop  stubble  is  turned  un- 
der as  soon  as  the  crop  is  removed 
from  the  field.  Some  time  during  the 
months  of  October  or  November,  the 
land  is  marked  out  into  rows  about 
four  feet  apart.  Later  these  rows  are 


3 x 

3 '4x10  Skein—  54.70 


Elkhart  Vehicles  and  Harness 

have  a world  wide  reputation  for  high  quality 
and  our  prices  have  made  them  famous. 

THIRTY-EIGHT  YEARS’ 

experience  selling  to  the  consumer  means  success. 

We  ship  for  examination,  guaranteeing  safe  deliv- 
ery, satisfaction  and  to  save  you  money. 

Catalog  shows  all  styles  of  pleas- 
ure vehicles  and  harness,  pony 
vehicles  and  hrrness,  spring  wagons, 
delivery  wagons,  farm  wagons, 
and  harness.  ■ 

May  we  send  you  large  catalog? 

Elkhart  Carriage  & Harness  Mfg.  Co., 

Elkhart,  Indiana 


Save 


Save 


MADE.  Lowest 

fuel  cost;  lowest 
up  - keep  cost; 
easiest  on  the 
operating  farm  machinery,  with  better  results 
lllllull<('Gas  or  Alcohol  ana  has  perfect  lubrication.  Lowest  cost  because 
it  delivers  greatesfavailable  power  per  horse.  A slow  speed,  high  duty  engine.  Starts  easier  and  quicker  than  any  other  oc^es  ‘ess  spar| 

is  less  cumbersome,  with  less  vibration  therefore  adapting  it  for  eitl jer  stafonar y ^rtableor  tnrtior i use. 

^singl'^1cyliInder.h6S  fo  ao^IL  Knfw<?cyf^der^^3o^to"^o^H!^P;^foiir^Q^r^deI^Js?ate^^o^u?TeqSremem^?nd^^Pour  advise. 
THE  TEMPLE  POMP  CO.,  Manufacturers,  419  West  15th  St.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A.  This  is  our  58th  year. j 


BUY  THE  LOWEST  COST  ENGINE 

machine  It  operates,  delivering  steadier -power  than  any  other  gasoline  engine,  adapting  it  especially  for 
and  least  waste  of  grain.  Lowest  fuel  cost  for  it  runs  on  Gasoline  kerosene,  Distillate, 


mant  during  the  months  of  December, 
January  and  February. 

As  soon  as  the  danger  of  hard  freez- 
ing is  passed  in  the  spring,  the  ridges 
are  plowed  down,  and  the  plants  are 
given  an  application  of  500  pounds  per 
acre  of  a fertilizer  analyzing  8 per 
cent  nitrogen,  5 per  cent  phosphoric 
acid  and  5 per  cent  potash,  which  is 
distributed  as  a side  dressing.  This  is 
immediately  covered  with  a slight 
layer  of  earth.  Some  three  weeks 
later  a second  application  of  fertilizer 


AS  SOON  AS  HARD  FREEZING  WEATHER  IS  PAST  THE  RIDGES  ARE 
PLOWED  DOWN  FROM  THE  NORTH  SIDE  OF  THE  PLANTS 
AND  FERTILIZER  APPLIED 


Another  Sensation 

By  Henry  Field 

Certified  Seed  Corn 

I CAUSED  a sensation  when  I first  announced  that  I’d  sell 
seed  corn  in  the  ear.  Then  I caused  another  big  stir  by 
selling  graded  seed  corn.  After  that,  I surprised  them 
all  again,  by  hand-picking  the  seed  corn 
get  out  the  off-color  kernels.  But 
’s  my  1911  sensation— the  biggest  and 
best  idea  I’ve  ever  come  across — certi- 
fied seed  corn— every  kernel  of  every  ear 
is  full  of  life,  vigor  and  vitality.  I guar- 
antee that  six  kernels  from  each  ear  have 
been  tested  for  germination  by  my  perfect 
testing  system — and  that  every  ear  from  which  all  six  kernels  did  not  sprout  strongly— 
has  been  discarded  for  feed.  You  know  that  this 

Corn  Means  Bigger  Crops 

.00  more  per  acre.  And  just  remember,  there’s  no  extra 
work  for  you  connected  with  this  increase.  I ve  re- 
lieved you  of  all  worry  about  your  seed  corn.  My 
friends  know  me  and  they  know  I wouldn  t be  con- 
nected with  anything  except  what’s  square.  I ve  built 
up  one  of  the  biggest  seed  houses  in  America  by  giving 
big  value, by  being  honest  and  liberal  in  all  my  dealings. 
My  big  trade  depends  on  how  I treat  my  customers. 
That  in  itself  is  usually  enough  of  a guarantee.  But  1 
put  it  down  in  black  and  white.  My  100%  seed  corn  is 


100%  Seed 

A low  estimate  is  $5.00  to  $10.( 


Let  Me  Help  You 
With  Your  Corn 


thrown  out  with  a small  plow  and  an  | 
application  of  well  rotted  stable  ma- 
nure is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
furrows.  The  dirt  is  then  replaced 
over  the  manure  and  a ridge  formed. 
This  ridge  usually  extends  east  and 
west,  and  the  cabbage  plants  are  plac- 
ed about  half  way  up  on  the  south  side 
of  the  ridge  in  a slight  furrow  or  shelf 
formed  by  the  use  of  a small  plow. 
This  ridge  forms  a protection  against 
the  heavy  winds  during  the  winter. 
The  plants  get  the  full  benefit  of  the 
southern  exposure. 

The  seed  for  growing  the  plants  is 
sown  in  seed  beds  about  the  20th  of 
September.  The  seed  sown  at  this 
time  will  usually  produce  plants  four 
to  six  inches  tall  by  Thanksgiving. 
These  are  transplanted  to  the  field, 
where  they  remain  practically  dor- 


is  given  and  the  ground  thrown  on 
the  plants.  Thorough  cultivation  is 
continued  during  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  fertilizer  being  applied  as 
needed. 

The  first  shipments  are  usually 
made  from  the  earliest  varieties  about 
the  25th  of  April,  other  varieties  com- 
ing in  later.  The  varieties  usually 
grown  are  Jersey  Wakefield,  Charles- 
ton Wakefield  and  Succession.  Th: 
last  named  being  the  latest. 

As  soon  as  the  heads  reach  maturity 
they  are  cut  and  hauled  to  the  ends  of 
the  rows,  where  they  are  packed  into 
barrels  or  crates  preparatory  to  ship- 
ping. The  barrels  are  then  hauled  by 
wagons  to  the  nearest  shipping  point, 
where  they  are  loaded  on  cars  or 
aboard  ships,  to  be  sent  north. 

T.  C.  JOHNSON. 


I want  to  help  you  with 
your  corn  if  1 can.  Ask  me 
about  cultivation,  rotation 
of  crops  and  anything  else 
pertaining  to  corn  and  corn 
growing. 

My  1911  Book  is  Free 

It’s  a guide  to  good  seeds 
of  every  kind,  Don’t  place 
an  order  for  a penny’s 
worth  till  you  read  my 
book.  Over  80  pages, 
illustrated  and 
quotes  prices 
that  prove 
big 

values. 


Tested  and  Guaranteed 

You  can  get  my  100%  seed  corn  in  any  variety  you 
want — and  you  can  depend  that  it  s the  cream  of  tjiis 
great  seed  corn  section.  And  you  can  have  my  100# 
seed  corn  in  the  ear  or  shelled  and  graded.  Price  the 
same,  and  either  way  I’ll  send  you  any  quantity  on 
10  days  approval.  Then  if  you  want  your  money  back 
— simply  write  me  and  I’ll  refund  your  money. 

Write  Me  For  All  Facts 

My  supply  of  this  special  stock  of  seed  corn  is 
limited  this  year,  but  if  you  write  me  how  much  you  11 
want  if  it’s  satisfactory , I II  set  that  amount  aside  for  a 
few  days.  First  come,  first  served 
— so  write  me  now.  I ll  send  you 
samples  free  if  you  ask  for  them. 

Of  course  1 11  also  send  you  my 
big  1911  free  seed  book  and  I know 
you'll  find  lots  of  things  in  it  to 
interest  you.  Just  write  me  that 
postal  now  and  send  it  by  first  mail. 
Address  it  personally  to  me — 
Henry  Field,  President 

Henry  Field 
Seed  Company, 

Box  15 
Shenandoah, 
Iowa 


Principles  of  Fruit  Growing  }jLiey™feTho 

most  complete  and  up-to-date  book  of  its  kind.  Price, 
$1.50,  postpaid.  The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


A Good  Word  for  vertiser  shows  him  whera 

tft£no?The  Fruit-Grower 


his  advertisement  pays  ... 
SO  holps  us.  l’lease  say  it  tor 


SARLY  CABBAGE 
IN  VIRGINIA 

The  readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
will  doubtless  be  interested  in  a short 
account  of  the  methods  followed  by 
the  truckers  in  Tidewater.  Virginia,  in 
producing  the  half  million  barrels  of 
cabbage  which  are  shipped  annually 
to  the  Northern  markets  during  the 
months  of  April,  May  and  June. 

This  crop  is  grown  in  rotation  with 
other  truck  crops  of  equal  importance. 
There  are  several  different  rotations 
followed,  but  where  cabbage,  kale  and 
potatoes  are  the  leading  cash  crops, 
the  rotation  is  as  follows:  Cabbage 

is  transplanted  to  the  open  field  dur- 
ing the  months  of  November,  Decem- 
ber and  January,  and  this  is  usually 
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ATE  CABBAGE 
IN  MISSOURI 


How  late  can  one  raise  a crop  of 
cabbage  in  the  southern  quarter  of 
Missouri,  about  latitude  37%?  That  is 
a question  that  .1  tried  to  settle  last 
year.  An  old  strawberry  bed  was 
turned  under  for  late  tomatoes,  ac- 
cording to  our  usual  practice  here,  and  1 


The  ground  occupied  was  about  one- 
seventh  of  an  acre,  which  would  be  at 
the  rate  of  $140  per  acre,  besides  all 
required  for  home  use  and  r»00  or 
more  for  chickens. 

I estimated  that  we  never  raised  a 
crop  at  less  expense.  Two  hoeings 
and  three  or  four  cultivations  were 
given.  The  only  work  worth  consid- 
ering was  the  setting  of  the  plants 
and  the  spraying  for  the  white  butter- 
fly worms.  Here  again  was  an  ob- 
vious set-back  to  the  crop  through  our 


•WL  ....  ./mTS 


butterfly  activity.  There  are  as  many 
remedies  for  the  cabbage  worm  as 
there  are  for  rheumatism  in  the  hu- 
man family,  but  I see  no  occasion  to 
bother  with  trying  various  kinds  when 
Paris  green  is  perfectly  effective. 
Some  unsophisticated  folks  fear  to  ap 
|il>  a poison,  but  there  is  absolutely 
no  danger  at  all.  The  sum  total  of 
the  poison  on  any  one  head  is  not  for- 
midable and  the  first  rain  washes  it 
off.  But  principally  we  may  observe 
that  the  cabbage  head  grows  from 
within,  swelling  from  a hidden  heart, 
and  that  the  poison  never  comes  into 
contact  at  all  with  the  leaves  reserved 
for  edible  purposes. 

My  conclusion  is  that  cabbage  plants, 
can  be  set  out.  with  fair  success  a 
great  deal  later  than  most  people 
imagine,  but  if  I could  choose  my  own 
time  I should  select  a date  about  the 
middle  of  July.  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Missouri. 


Grows  From  Seed 

FOUR  MONTHS  FROM  PLANTING 

A ff*\V  0 round  Almond* 
(Ohufaigrowingin  your 
garden  tlilu  year  will 
give  you  a great  deal 
of  pleasure.  Plant  In 
Spring  and  you  will  get 
a crop  In  about  four 
month*.  Tlieriut  in  of  fine 
flavor,  resembling  the 
eoeoanut  or  almond;  meat 
Know  white:  shell 
y thin,  and  great  pro- 
ducer. One  nut  planted 
will  produce  from  100 
to  200  nuts.  Will  grow 
In  any  soil  or  location. 

To  get  new  customers 
to  test  our  seeds  we  will 
mall  60  ti round  Almond 
nuts  and  191 1 8«  rd  Cni«- 
loir ii<*.  with  10«.  hoe  Bill, 
all  for  io  e*nt*.  Hendto- 
dayand  have  something 
In  your  garden  to  surprise  your  neighbors. 

< MILLS  SEED  CQ.,  Box  COO,  Washington,  fowa,  m 


PACKING  CABBAGE  IN  BARRELS  FOR  SHIPMENT 


the  plants  set  the  first  days  of  July. 
A few  yards  of  one  side  was  left  for 
lack  of  plants. 

As  time  went  on  the  question  arose 
what  to  plant  there.  We  had  invested 
in  two  breeds  of  fine  poultry  the 
spring  before,  and  wanted  something 
green  for  winter  feeding  besides  the 
rye  patch  which  was  coming  on  very  | 
slowly  owing  to  a dry  fall.  Cabbage 
was  suggested,  and  it  was  decided  to 
try  it.  It  was  now  August  and  very 
hot  and  dry.  Plants  were  sent  for  300 
miles  off  and  delay  ensued.  By  the 
time  the  plants  arrived  it  was  the  12tli 
of  August.  The  plants  seemed  to  be 
in  excellent  shape  and  none  the  worse 
for  their  trip  and  the  heat.  Help  was 
not  available  at  cnee,  and  it  was  four 
days  before  plants  were  all  set.  There 
were  just  1,000  of  them,  and  we  set 
about  900,  rejecting  some  of  the  weak- 
est. It  looked  like  a waste  of  time  to 
attempt  to  set  out  anything  in  so  hot 
and  dry  a time.  The  soil  was  rich  and 
deep,  but  too  loose;  it  had  never  set- 
tled solidly  since  breaking.  There  was 
the  danger,  but  we  could  not  delay. 

Hiring  a small  boy  as  an  assistant, 

I stretched  a line  and  went  to  work. 
The  rows  were  made  three  feet  apart 
and  plants  two  feet  in  the  row.  With 
a spade  I would  rake  off  the  dryest 
top  soil  with  one  movement.  Then  the 
spade  would  be  pushed  down  and  the 
handle  moved  back  and  forth  to  make 
a V-shaped  opening.  The  boy  would 
then  place  a plant  in  position  while  I 
tramped  the  soil  around  it 
I realized  that  success  depended 
more  than  anything  else  on  compact- 
ing that  loose  soil  so  that  the  air  could 
not  readily  penetrate  it  and  so  that 
capillary  attraction  would  be  put  in 
motion  to  bring  up  the  moisture  from 
below.  Therefore  the  tramping  was 
done  well,  regardless  of  time  and 
hurry. 

As  soon  as  plants  were  all  set,  a 
light  strawberry  cultivator  was  run 
up  and  down  the  rows,  effacing  our 
footsteps  and  making  a dust  mulch 
that  defied  evaporation.  To  our  sur- 
prise the  plants  withstood  the  setting 
with  as  low  a percentage  of  loss  as  I 
ever  saw,  even  in  the  spring.  It  was 
a long  time  before  the  first  rain  came 
to  start  them  into  active  growth,  and 
thus  more  delay  was  incurred. 

Two  rows  were  given  an  application 
of  nitrate  of  soda  with  no  perceptible 
difference  in  their  favor.  The  plants 
were  suffered  to  stand  until  the  first 
of  November,  when,  fearing  a hard 
freeze,  they  were  gathered.  Most  of 
them  made  fair  heads,  and  with  plenty 
of  rain  would  have  done  much  better. 
Some  of  them  weighed  three  pounds, 
but  most  of  them  weighed  some  less 
than  this.  They  sold  readily  on  the 
local  market  at  2c  per  pound.  We  fig- 
ured our  cash  sales  to  about  $20,  and 
had  several  hundred  of  the  poorer 
heads  to  bury  down  for  the  poultry, 
a quantity  that  certainly  seemed  am- 
ple for  all  needs. 


procrastination.  The  worms  came  so 
fast  that  the  leaves  were  badly  rid- 
dled before  the  sprayer  was  set  to 
work. 

The  spray  was  simply  Paris  green 
in  water,  the  same  as  for  potato  bugs. 
It  proved  sure  death  to  the  worms, 
but  it  had  to  be  repeated  several  times 
before  the  cool  weather  put  an  end  to 


The  Middle  West  was  visited  by  a 
heavy  sleet  storm  during  the  middle 
of  January.  In  some  places  the  trees 
were  so  heavily  loaded  with  ice  that 
great  limbs  were  broken  down  by  the 
weight.  No  injury  will  occur  to  the 
fruit  buds  from  such  a storm,  but  all 
of  the  broken  limbs  should  be  cut 
away  before  spring,  and  the  wounds 
given  a good  coat  of  paint. 


We  Buy  am!  Sail 

All  Kinds  of  the 


FIELD  AND  GRASS 


Alfalfa,  Millet,  Cane,  Clover,  Timothy,  Kaffir, 
Popcorn,  Seed  Corn,  Grass  Seed,  etc 
Write  for  prices  on  any  quantity. 

J.  G.  PEPPARD 

1101-17  W.  8th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


This  is  the  hotbed  season,  and  if  you 
do  not  have  some  sort  of  hotbed  on 
your  farm  you  are  missing  one  of  the 
best  chances  to  have  early  vegetables 
for  the  home  table  and  the  market. 


(10,000  SEEDS  IOcJ 

We  want  you  to  try  our  Prize  Seeds  this  year  ^ 
J and  have  selected  50  best  varieties  and  put  up  10,000 
seeds  especially  to  grow  Prize  Vegetables  and 
Flowers.  They  will  produce  more  than  $25.  worth  of 
Vegetables  and  10  bushels  of  Flowers. 

800  Seeds  Cabbage  3 Best  Varieties 
“ 4 


2,600 

800 

1,000 

300 

2,000 

2,500 


Lettuce 

Onion 

Radish 

Tomato 

Turnip 

Flowers 


3 pkts. 

4 “ 

2 44 
4 44 

3 

4 


30  Grand  Flowering  Varieties 

In  all  10,000  Seeds,  and  our  new  Seed  Book  with  a 
10c  Credit  Check  good  for  10c  selection,  postpaid,  10c. 
FAIRVIEW  SEED  FARMS,  Box  122,  Syracuse,  N. 


-All 

Steel 


-Triple 

Power 


Pull  Your  Stumps  Free 
for  30  Days  at  Our  Risk 

—Guaranteed  for  3 Years  “ i 


TRY  a Hercules  right  on  your  own  land  at  our  risk.  If  it 
isn’t  just  the  stump  puller  you  want,  or  if  it  failsto  do 
all  that  we  claim,  send  it  back.  We  pay  the  return 
freight.  If  you  keep  it  we  guarantee  every  casting  on  it  for 
three  full  years  against  breakage,  from  any  cause  whatever. 
It  is  impossible  to  put  a Hercules  to  too  great  a strain. 
We  prove  this  by  agreeing  to  replace  free  any  broken  cast- 
ings at  any  time  within  three  years  from  the  date  of  your 
purchase.  That  is  our  flat  guarantee  to  you.  No  strings. 
We  know  what  the  only  genuine  steel  pullers  will  do  and 
we  are  not  afraid  to  back  them  up.  Of  course  this  does  not 
limit  the  life  of  the  Hercules  to  three  years.  It  proves  our 
confidence  in  the  only  genuine  all-steel  puller  made,  and  in 
the  superior  workmanship  that  goes  into  every  Hercules 
Genuine  Steel  Puller  that  leaves  our  factory.  There  is  no 
reason  why  these  pullers  won’t  last  a lifetime. 


HERCULES  Stump  Puller 


There  is  no  more  excuse  for  stumpy  fields.  We  want  you  to  try  a Hercules  All-Steel  Triple- 
Power  Stump  Puller  for  30  days  Free,  so  that  you  can  prove  to  yourself  how  easy  and  how  sure 
and  economical  it  pulls  the  largest  stumps  as  well  as  the  small  ones,  green  trees  and  hedge  rows. 

DON’T  risk  dynamite.  Dynamite  is  costly  and  inefficient.  Dynamite  shatters  the  roots. 
Hercules  pulls  them  out.  Dynamite  leaves  the  roots  in  the  ground  to  grow  again,  so 
you  are  worse  off  than  you  were  before.  Pull  the  stumps  out  and  get  rid  of  them  once 
for  all.  Besides  dynamite  is  dangerous.  Why  take  chances? 

You  may  have  had  trouble  with  the  old  style  cast  iron  grubbers  breaking,  but  the  New 
Hercules  Genuine  Steel  Triple  Power  pullers  are  in  a class  by  themselves,  entirely  different 
from  anything  you  ever  saw  before.  They  are  60%  lighter  in  weight  which  makes  them  handy, 
quick,  easy  to  handle,  nothing  like  the  heavy,  cumbersome,  unwieldy,  cast  iron  grubbers  you 
have  been  used  to.  They  are  400%  stronger  than  the  old  fashioned  iron  machines,  which 
make  them  absolutely  safe  under  all  conditions.  That’s  why  we  can  let  you  try  them  on 
your  land  for  30  days  at  our  risk. 

Low  Price  to  First  Buyers 

We  have  a special  low-price  proposition  to  make  to  first  buyers  in  new  sections. 
One  machine  in  each  locality  always  means  more  sales  for  the  Hercules.  That’s  why 
we  are  willing  to  make  you  a special  offer  if  you  are  the  first  to  buy  in  your  locality. 
Get  ahead  of  your  neighbors  and  do  contract  stump  pulling  for  them.  A Hercules 
is  the  stump  puller  you  need  and  here  is  your  opportunity  to  get 
one  at  a saving.  Act  today  by  writing  for  our  book.  Then  choose 
the  Hercules  you’d  like  to  try  at  our  risl^ 


Look  at  These 
Convincing  Figures 


Cast  Iron 
16000  lbs. 


Get  Our  Valuable  Books  FREE 

Let  us  prove  to  you  that  you  can’t  afford  to  get  along  without  a Hercules  Stump 
Puller,  that  it’s  different  from  all  others  and  in  a class  by  itself.  Let  us  tell  you 
why  It  is  different  than  every  other  stump  machine  and  why  we  are  safe  in  guar- 
anteeing it  for  three  years.  That  it  is  the  only  Stump  Puller  with  double  safety 
ratchets,  which  make  it  doubly  safe,  the  only  puller  having  all  working  parts 
turned,  finished  and  machined,  reducing  friction,  increasing  power,  making  it 
extremely  light  running.  The  United  States  Government  has  condemned  iron 
stump  pullers  as  being  heavy,  unwieldy  and  unreliable.  Find  out  all  about  root 
formations  and  get  other  valuable  information  from  our  books.  Also  proof  of 
what  the  Hercules  has  done  for  others.  Send  the  coupon  or  a postal  now  to 

Hercules  Manufacturing  Co. 


They  show  the  relative 
strength  per  square 
inch  of  different  metals 
that  can  be  used  in 
building  stump  pull- 
ers. They  prove  that 
iron  is  the  poorest  and 
steel  the  best  metal  from 
which  a Stump  Puller  can 
be  made,  that  iron  Stump 
Pullers  must  be  large  and 
heavy  to  get  the  strength. 
They  show  why  the  Her- 
cules genuine 
all-steel  pullers 
can  weigh  half 
as  much  as  the 
Iron  pullers 
and  at  the  same 
time  be  400  per 
cent  stronger. 


Free  Books  Coupon 

HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

239  17th  Street,  Centerville,  Iowa. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  all  free  books  about 
the  only  All-Steel  Triple-Power  Stump  Puller.  Also 
your  30-day  free  trial  and  low-price-to-first-buyers 
proposition. 


Name. 


239  17th  Street 
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HE  FARMER'S  HOT-BED 

jjH 

Points  on  Construction  and  Management. 
A Source  of  Pleasure  and  Profit 

Too  many  farmers  overlook  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  a hotbed.  This 
is  especially  true  among  the  general 
farmers  and  too  often  so  with  the  gar- 
dener. With  the  farmer  the  hotbed 
can  be  made  a source  of  great  pleas- 
ure to  the  entire  family,  and  especially 
to  the  housewife  who  is  confronted 
three  times  a day  with  the  problem  of 
getting  up  a palatable  meal.  A small 
patch  of  radishes,  onions,  lettuce  and 
such  crops  sown  in  a hotbed  in  Febru- 
ary, greatly  simplifies  this  problem. 

The  hotbed  can  also  be  used  to  start 
tomatoes,  egg  plants,  cauliflower,  pep- 
pers, cabbage,  sweet  potato  plants  and 
even  watermelons  and  cantaloupes  for 
the  early  garden.  By  having  such 
plants  ready  for  the  garden  as  soon  as 
the  danger  of  frost  is  past,  one  can 
have  early  vegetables  for  the  table  and 
market  from  two  to  four  weeks  earlier 
than  those  planted  outside. 

When  once  tried,  the  farmer  will 
find  that  the  pleasures  and  profits  de- 
rived from  operating  this  side  of  the 
farm  will  amply  justify  the  small  out- 
lay of  money  and  time. 

The  construction  and  management  of 
a hotbed  is  not  as  difficult  as  many 
imagine.  Enough  old  boards  will  be 
found  lying  around  on  almost  every 
farm  to  build  a small  hotbed,  and  the 
manure  from  which  the  heat  can  be 
derived  is  produced  on  the  farm. 
About  the  only  necessary  expense  for 
a small  bed  would  be  for  the  glass  to 
cover  it. 

The  management  of  the  bed  can  be 
greatly  simplified  by  so  selecting  the 
location  of  the  bed  that  protection 
from  the  cold  north  and  west  winds 
will  be  afforded.  A south  slope  great- 
ly aids  in  this,  or  a building  may  give 
the  desired  protection.  Many  build  a 
tight  board  fence,  from  four  to  six  feet 
high,  on  the  north  and  west.  If  the 
weather  is  not  too  severe,  sufficient 
protection  may  be  furnished  by  stak- 
ing a twelve-inch  board  on  the  north 
of  the  bed.  Many  steps  will  be  saved 
by  having  the  bed  near  the  house  and 
near  an  abundant  supply  of  water. 

Besides  the  sash  for  covering  the 
hotbed  one  should  have  something  to 
place  over  the  glass  at  night,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  cooling  too  quickly.  Board 
shutters  may  be  made  from  old  lum- 
ber found  about  the  place.  Old  car- 
pets and  tarpaulins  can  be  made  to 
answer.  But  where  one  is  growing 
plants  on  a larger  scale  it  is  more  con- 
venient as  well  as  safer  to  use  double 
glazed  sash  or  to  get  straw  mats  made 
for  this  purpose. 

Where  the  hotbed  is  not  made  until 
the  weather  is  more  open,  thin  canvas, 
such  as  unbleached  muslin  can  be  used 
in  the  place  of  the  sash.  This  may  be 
stretched  on  light  frames  of  conven- 
ient size  or  a pole  or  wire  may  be 
placed  lengthways  of  the  bed,  and 
about  three  feet  above  the  center,  and 
the  cloth  stretched  over  this.  The 
cloth  can  be  made  to  admit  more  light 
and  turn  the  water  better  if  it  is  oiled. 

Bulletin  No.  144  of  the  Indiana  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  says,  in 
regard  to  the  building  of  hotbeds: 

“They  can  best  be  constructed  of 
two-inch  planks  nailed  or  bolted  to- 
gether in  the  form  of  a rectangular 
box,  generally  six  feet  wide  and  as 
long  as  desired.  The  box  should  be  so 
made  that  when  the  bottom  is  level 
the  sash  will  slope  one  inch  to  the 
foot,  which  will  make  it  six  inches 
higher  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 
This  slope  permits  the  sun’s  rays  to 
enter  more  freely  and  allows  water  to 
run  off  more  quickly.  The  bed  should 
run  east  and  west  with  the  lower  side 
of  the  frame  towards  the  south.” 

Stake  this  frame  down,  so  that  when 
the  pit  is  made  the  top  of  the  lower 
side  of  the  frame  will  be  twenty-seven 
or  twenty-eight  inches  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pit.  This  will  allow  eight- 
een inches  for  the  manure,  five  inches 
for  the  soil,  and  four  or  five  inches 
for  the  plants.  The  manure  heats  bet- 
ter if  two  or  three  inches  of  some 
coarse  material,  as  corn  stalks,  are 


placed  in  the  bottom.  If  the  pit  can- 
not be  given  good  drainage,  build  the 
bed  entirely  on  top  of  the  ground  and 
bank  up  with  manure. 

Horse  manure  has  been  found  to 
give  the  best  and  most  uniform  heat. 
It  should  contain  about  one-third 
straw  or  litter  to  prevent  it  from  heat- 
ing too  violently.  Where  straw  is  used 
for  bedding  down  the  horses,  good  ma- 
nure can  be  saved  directly  from  the 
stable.  It  should  be  forked  over  every 
few  days,  or  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
a compact  form  under  the  horses  until 
a few  days  before  using.  Then  fork 
over  thoroughly,  place  in  the  pit  and 
after  it  has  begun  to  warm,  make  it 
firm  by  tramping.  See  that  the  cor- 
ners are  well  filled,  and  that  it  is  firm 
about  the  sides. 

The  hotbed  is  then  ready  for  the 
soil.  A rich,  sandy  garden  loam  may 
be  used  for  this;  in  fact,  any  good, 
rich  soil  that  is  reasonably  free  from 
weed  seed  and  will  not  bake,  will  an- 
swer. The  best  soil  is  prepared  by 
making  a compost  heap  of  alternate 
layers  of  sod  and  barnyard  manure. 
Make  this  the  summer  before,  so  it 


will  have  time  to  rot  thoroughly.  Fork 
this  over  well  before  using. 

The  seed  may  be  sown  at  once,  but 
better  results  are  obtained  by  waiting 
a few  days,  thus  avoiding  the  intense 
heat  that  comes  from  the  first  heating 
of  the  manure.  Do  not  sow  the  seed 
broadcast,  but  in  drills  three  or  four 
inches  apart,  or  in  shallow  boxes, 
which  the  gardener  calls  “flats.” 

After  the  seeds  are  sown  place  a 
thermometer  in  the  bed,  so  the  tem- 
perature may  be  watched.  The  tem- 
perature will  run  lower  at  night,  but 
if  it  is  kept  around  60  degrees  F.  at 
night  and  85  degrees  F.  during  the 
day,  good  results  may  be  expected. 

A variation  of  a few  degrees  either 
way  from  this  will  do  no  serious  dam- 
age. After  the  plants  are  well  started, 
give  them  a little  fresh  air  daily,  in- 
creasing this  until  time  for  them  to  go 
into  the  fields,  when  they  should  have 
the  sash  removed  entirely  during  the 
nice  days. 

Where  the  canvas  or  muslin  is  used 
as  a covering,  enough  fresh  air  will 
pass  through,  but  care  should  be  taken 
that  plants  are  not  bleached  from  lack 
of  sunshine. 

The  time  of  making  the  bed  and 
planting  the  seed  will  depend  entire- 
ly on  the  kind  of  plants  to  be  grown, 
and  your  location,  it  usually  taking 
about  six  or  eight  weeks  to  grow  a 
plant  such  as  the  tomato  or  cabbage. 

A plant  kept  growing  rapidly  until 
setting  time  is  better  than  one  that 
has  been  started  too  early  and  its 
growth  checked  in  order  to  hold  it 
back. 

Water  the  bed  well  whenever  need- 
ed, but  small  and  frequent  waterings 
tend  to  breed  insect  pests  and  fun- 
gus diseases. 

Any  farmer  with  only  a slight  ex- 
pense and  a little  care  and  attention 
can  have  a hotbed  that  will  produce 
early  vegetables  for  the  table  and 
plants  for  the  garden.  When  once  es- 


tablished each  succeeding  spring  will 
require  only  a changing  of  the  ma- 
nure. GEO.  M.  LIST. 

Colorado. 

¥ $ 

What  Does  It  Cost  to  Produce  a 
Bushel  of  Apples? 

Recently  we  were  in  a group  of  fruit- 
growers in  which  this  subject  came 
up  for  discussion.  No  one  seemed  to 
know,  but  everyone  had  a different 
opinion. 

Now,  what  does  it  cost  to  produce  a 
bushel  of  apples?  Not  a single  bushel, 
of  course,  but  what  is  the  cost  per 
bushel  of  producing,  say,  a hundred 
bushels?  If  fruit-growing  ever  be- 
comes the  science  it  should  become, 
then  we  must  know  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. The  manufacturer  of  any 
commodity  must  know  sooner  or  later 
what  it  costs  him  to  produce  it.  The 
fruit-growers  of  the  country,  there- 
fore, should  adopt  cost  systems  which 
will  help  them  to  get  at  the  facts. 

How  can  one  determine  the  cost  of 
producing  an  apple  crop?  By  charg- 
ing against  the  orchard  the  cost  of 
production,  plus  interest  on  invest- 
ment, taxes,  overhead  expense,  etc. 
The  investment  should  first  be  ascer- 
tained by  adding  to  the  value  of  the 
land  the  cost  of  the  trees,  planting 
and  caring  for  the  trees  during  their 
unproductive  years.  A reasonable 
rate,  say  6 per  cent,  should  be  charged 


for  interest  on  investment.  Then  the 
annua]  cost  of  pruning,  spraying,  fer- 
tilizing, cultivation,  etc.,  should  bo 
charged  against  the  orchard.  Taxes 
should  be  charged  against  it,  as  should 
a part  of  the  salary  of  the  manager  of 
the  farm — this  is  part  of  the  “over- 
head” expense,  and  is  a legitimate 
charge  against  the  orchard.  Then  the 
cost  of  harvesting,  packing  and  mar- 
keting the  crop,  of  course,  is  a part  of 
the  expense  to  be  set  over  against  the 
returns. 

Many  persons  can  tell  what  their 
packages  cost  and  can  also  give  their 
labor  charge  during  the  harvest  sea- 
son, but  they  do  not  charge  against 
the  crop  the  cost  of  cultivation,  prun- 
ing, spraying,  etc,.,  nor  do  they  charge 
against  it  interest  on  the  investment. 
When  once  the  cost  of  production  is 
ascertained,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
divide  the  cost  by  the  number  of 
bushels  harvested  to  ascertain  the 
cost. 

The  Fruit-Grower  wants  to  hear 
from  readers  who  have  cost  systems 
which  show  them  what  it  costs  to  pro- 
duce apples.  Send  us  samples  of  your 
blanks,  etc.  Then  we  would  like  for 
a lot  of  our  people  to  keep  accurate 
account  with  their  orchards  for  1911, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  season  report 
results.  We  will  give  a prize  of  $10 
for  the  best-prepared  statement  of  cost 
of  producing  an  apple  crop  for  1911, 

I reports  contesting  for  this  prize  to  be 
sent  us  for  our  issue  of  January,  1912. 
This  contest  is  open  to  every  subscrib- 
er of  The  Fruit-Grower.  We  want 
these  reports  simply  to  help  secure 
the  adoption  of  business-like  methods 
on  fruit  farms  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  Those  who  wish  to  enter  for 
this  prize  should  notify  The  Fruit- 
Grower  not  later  than  May  1,  1911. 

Now,  keep  account  of  your  work, 
friends.  Let  us  have  definite  state- 
ments a year  from  now  as  to  the  cost 
of  apple-production.  In  the  mean- 


time, we  want  to  hear  from  readers 
who  have  adopted  any  system  of  this 
kind,  for  their  experience  will  be 
helpful  to  others. 

■ajs. 

Michigan’s  Annual  Meeting. 

The  fortieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  at  Benton  Harbor,  Dec.  6-8, 
with  a large  attendance  and  a fine  in- 
terest shown.  New  officers  were 
chosen  as  follows: 

President  — T.  A.  Farrand,  Eaton 
Rapids. 

Vice-President— -To  be  picked  by  ex- 
ecutive board. 

Secretary — Chas.  E.  Bassett,  Fenn- 
ville,  re-elected. 

Treasurer — James  Satterlee,  of  Lan- 
sing, re-elected. 

Members  of  Executive  Board— O.  S. 
Bristol,  Almont;  J.  Pomeroy  Munson, 
Grand  Rapids;  Charles  Pratt,  Benton 
Harbor. 

Secretary  Bassett  reported  a mem- 
bership of  over  2,000  growers.  There 
are  1,000  auxiliary  members,  belong- 
ing to  branch  horticultral  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  state.  Member- 
ship in  the  state  society  was  raised 
from  50  cents  to  $1.00. 

It  is  impossible  to  cover  the  three 
days’  program  in  the  scope  of  this 
brief  article,  so  we  will  proceed  to 
touch  only  a few  of  the  high  spots,  as 
it  were.  Competitive  five-minute  talks 
were  given  by  nine  senior  men  at  the 
State  Agricultural  College  and  the 
winner  of  first  prize  was  L.  B.  Scott. 
His  subject  was  “Plant  Breeding.” 

The  annual  banquet  was  given  Tues- 
day evening,  with  Chas.  W.  Garfield 
of  Grand  Rapids  as  toastmaster.  The 
speakers  who  responded  to  toasts  were 
Geo.  E.  Rowe  of  the  Fruit  Belt,  Grand 
Rapids;  David  Woodward  of  Lenawee 
County,  85  years  old  and  hale  and 
hearty;  Secretary  Bassett;  Prof.  W.  A. 
Waite  of  Washington;  Paul  Crissey  of 
Geneva,  111;  Miss  Chittenden  of  Lan- 
sing; Fred  A.  Hobbs  of  Benton  Har- 
bor; Mrs.  Ralph  Ballard  of  Benton 
Harbor  and  President  Smythe. 

Miss  Grace  Taylor  of  Douglas,  Mich, 
was  the  only  woman  on  the  program 
and  she  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  her  success  in  growing  apples  on 
the  Lake  Michigan  bluffs. 

The  display  of  apples  was  the  best 
ever  made  at  the  state  society  annual 
and  17  prizes  were  awarded;  the  win- 
ners of  the  first  three  being  as  fol- 
lows: S.  B.  Hartman,  Athens;  O.  S. 

Bristol,  Almont;  L.  G.  Stoddard  & Son, 
Kalamazoo. 

The  resolutions  adopted  included  the 
following: 

We  need  a state  department  of  hor- 
ticulture with  a demonstration  station 
in  nearly  every  county,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  practical  men  with  a suffi- 
cient appropriation  to  carry  on  prac- 
tical work,  therefore  it 

Resolved,  That  as  we  believe  Mich- 
igan to  be  the  greatest  fruit  state  in 
the  Union,  we  also  believe  that  she 
should  take  the  lead  of  all  other  states 
in  furnishing  proper  instruction  and 
assistance  to  those  who  wish  to  en- 
gage in  the  industry  by  providing 
proper  legislation  to  protect  them  from 
the  unscrupulous  tree  agent  and  ven- 
dor of  horticultural  supplies. 

To  provide  for  a standard  in  grad- 
ing and  packing  and  means  of  inspec- 
tion so  that  Michigan  fruit  may  be 
synonymous  for  honesty,  perfection 
and  quality  wherever  found  in  the 
open  markets,  and  further  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  president  be  re- 
quested to  appoint  a legislative  com- 
mittee of  three  on  new  legislation  to 
draft  a suitable  bill  and  have  it  pre- 
sented at  the  next  session  of  the  leg- 
islature, seeking  to  carry  out  the  spirit 
of  this  resolution. 

Michigan.  ALMOND  GRIFFEN. 
sj>  ^ 

Every  warm  day  now  should  find  the 
apple  growers  busy  with  the  pruning 
tools.  Clean  out  the  excess  brush  be- 
fore spraying  time,  and  a better  job  of 
spraying  can  be  done. 

Lucullus,  or  Swiss  chard  beet  is  one 
of  the  newest  kind  of  vegetables  for 
the  table.  The  leaves  can  be  useu  like 
spinach,  while  the  leaf-stalks  can  be 
prepared  as  asparagus. 
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Keep  chickens, 
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says  the  FARM  JOURNAL, 

and  live  better 
at  less  cost. 


THOUSANDS  of  families,  in  city  and  country,  have  found  this  the  easy  way  to  IMPROVE 
their  standard  of  living,  and  at  the  same  time  LOWER  THE  COST.  With  chickens 

you  always  have  delicious  food,  for  the  family  or  for  “company.”  Their  eggs  supply  you  with  ready  money  or  ready  food. 
They  are  pets  that  pay  their  board.  By  keeping  chickens,  boys  and  girls  can  earn  money,  and  also  get  an  excellent  training. 
Sometimes  the  back-yard  plant  grows  into  a large  business,  like  those  of  Corning,  Curtiss,  and  Foster,  who  make  many  thousands 
of  dollars  a year. 

Raising  chickens  pays  if  3^ou  know  how,  whether  you  keep  a dozen  hens,  or  run  a large  poultry-farm ; but  you  need  the  best 
guides.  Many  get  from  their  chickens  less  than  half  as  much  as  the}/  might  get  with  the  guidance  of  any  of  these  three  splendid 
modern  poultry-books,  which  tell  the  experience  and  methods  of  the  most  successful  modern  poultry-raisers. 

These  methods  have  all  been  tested  by  actual  experience,  and  proved  successful.  The  FARM  JOURNAL  stands  back  of  them, 
for  it  has  investigated  them,  and  knows.  They  can  be  used  with  six  hens  or  six  thousand.  Of  the  Corning  Egg-Book  alone,  OVER 
100,000  COPIES  were  sold  in  one  year.  Many  are  using  these  methods  with  splendid  success  and  profit. 


The  Corning  Egg-Book 


is  the  great  guide-book  for  back-yard  chicken-raisers.  It 
tells  how  two  city  men  in  poor  health,  with  no  experience, 
starting  with  thirty  hens,  built  up  in  four  years  an  egg 
business  which  in  one  year,  with  1,953  hens,  made  an  average  profit  of  $6.41  a year  per  hen.  These  men  learned  how  to  make  hens 
lay  the  most  eggs  in  winter,  when  they  get  60  and  70  cents  a dozen.  This  book  tells  how  they  found  the  best  breed,  why  they  raise 
only  white-shelled,  sterile  eggs,  how  they  keep  hens  LAYING  ALL  WINTER,  when  they  hatch  chicks  to  do  their  best  laying  in 
January,  how  to  mix  the  feed  that  produces  most  eggs,  and  how  their  whole  system  works  to  that  one  end — eggs,  eggs,  EGGS.  It 
gives  photographs  and  complete  working  plans  of  their  buildings,  which  you  can  build  in  sections,  large  or  small,  as  needed. 


Curtiss  Poultry  Book 


tells  how  Roy  Curtiss,  a farmer’s  boy,  starting  with  a few  neg- 
lected hens,  has  built  up  at  Niagara  Farm  one  of  the  best  pay- 
ing poultry  plants  in  the  world.  Roy  agreed  that  if  his  father 
would  furnish  feed,  he  (Roy)  would  supply  eggs  and  chickens  for  the  farm  table,  and  all  left  over  were  to  belong  to  him.  In  two  years 
Roy  was  using  so  much  feed  that  his  father  had  to  cry  quits,  but  the  boy  kept  right  on.  His  brother  joined  him,  and  the  business 
grew  and  grew.  But  they  had  no  guidance,  and  had  to  learn  by  their  own  mistakes.  Such  a guide  as  the  Curtiss  Poultry  Book  would 
have  saved  them  thousands  of  dollars.  This  capital  book  was  written  right  at  Niagara  Farm  by  the  veteran  poultryman,  Michael  K. 
Boyer.  He  says  he  never  saw  a general  poultry  plant  so  well  managed.  Every  day  shipments  go  off,  every  day  money  comes  in. 
Their  percentage  of  fertile  eggs,  of  live,  strong  chickens  hatched,  of  day-old  chicks  shipped  without  loss,  is  really  wonderful.  This 
book  gives  all  their  methods  and  feed  formulas,  tested  and  improved  by  years  of  experience.  Many  pictures.  Whether  you  raise 
chickens,  ducks,  or  eggs,  have  a dozen  fowls  or  thousands,  you  will  find  in  this  book  help  that  you  can  get  in  no  other  way. 


“Poultry  Secrets” 


is  a remarkable  collection  of  successful  “wrinkles”  in  poultry-raising,  se- 
cured and  edited  by  Michael  K.  Boyer  (known  to  poultrymen  as  “Uncle 
Mike”).  Many  of  these  were  treasured  secrets  of  famous  poultrymen, 
We  paid  hundreds  of  dollars  for  them.  This  is  the  eleventh  edition,  and  thou- 


guarded  with  jealous  care  because  of  their  great  value, 
sands  are  using  these  methods  with  great  profit. 

W.  R.  Curtiss  tells  his  successful  method  of  hatching  50  per  cent  more  pullets  than  cockerels ; the  Philo  System  is  described  and 
explained ; the  “15-cents-a-bushel”  and  “8-cents-a-bushel”  green  feed  secrets;  secrets  of  the  Angell,  Palmer,  and  Hogan  Systems; 
Boyer’s  method  of  absolutely  insuring  fertility  of  eggs  for  hatching;  Townsend’s  system  for  preventing  death  of  chicks  in  the  shell; 
Felch’s  famous  mating  chart,  suppressed  for  many  years;  feeding  and  fattening  secrets;  and  many  other  priceless  secrets,  are  here 
disclosed  for  the  first  time. 


ANY  ONE  of  these  books,  and  Farm 
Journal  balance  of  1911  and  all  of  1912, 

50  cents 


ANY  TWO  of  the  books,  and  the 
Farm  Journal  for  three  years, 

$1.00 


ALL  THREE  of  the  books,  and  Farm 
Journal  for  two  years, 

$1.00 


Be  sure  to  say  plainly  WHICH  BOOK  or  books  you  want. 


Farm  Journal 


is  the  standard  paper  for  everyone  who  grows  or  wants  to  grow  fruit,  vegetables,  poul- 
try, or  stock  of  any  kind.  It  is  thirty-three  years  old,  and  has  over  750,000  subscribers, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  “Judge  Biggie”  and  “Peter  Tumbledown”  are  characters  far 
better  known  to  many  than  Hamlet  or  Micawber.  It  has  a fine  poultry  department,  more  valuable  than  most  poultry  papers.  It  is  a 
favorite  paper  with  housekeepers.  Clean,  clever,  cheerful,  amusing,  intensely  practical.  Cut  to  fit  everybody,  young  or  old,  village, 
suburbs,  or  rural  routes.  Unlike  any  other  paper  and  always  has  been. 


On  any  One-Dollar  offer,  if  your  order  is  mailed  within  TEN  DAYS  of  the  date  of  this  paper,  we  will  send  you  also  the  famous 
Poor  Richard  Almanac  for  1911,  full  of  wit  and  wisdom  for  the  rural  home.  Address  your  letter  just  like  this: 

FARM  JOURNAL,  135  Clifton  Street,  Philadelphia 
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Whether  tomatoes  are  grown  for 
home  use,  local  or  distant  markets,  it  is 
desirable  that  they  commence  ripening 
their  fruit  early  in  the  season,  and  that 
the  crop  be  large.  The  first  essential 
in  the  production  of  an  early  crop  and 
large  yield  is  the  securing  of  large 
well-grown  plants  at  the  proper  time 
foi  transplanting.  To  this  end  the 
seeds  are  sown  in  a hotbed  at  least 
seven  weeks  before  the  plants  are  need- 
ed. As  soon  as  the  seedlings  have 
made  their  first  pair  of  leaves,  and 
before  they  become  spindling,  they 
should  be  transplanted  to  another  hot- 
bed, being  placed  about  three  inches 
apart  each  way.  After  growing  here 
for  two  Weeks,  and  before  they  begin 
to  crowd  badly,  they  should  be  shifted 
to  a cold  frame,  in  which  they  are 
placed  five  inches  apart.  Here  they 
develop  large  root  systems  and  strong 
stocky  tops  that  will  stand  erect  when 
the  plants  are  placed  in  the  field. 

As  the  time  for  transplanting  to  the 
field  approaches  the  plants  should  be 
gradually  accustomed  to  more  and 
more  severe  outdoor  conditions  by  leav- 
ing off  the  sash  in  the  forenoon,  and 
finally  during  the  night  as  well.  The 
water  supply  should  be  diminished  a 


is  filled  in  about  the  plants  by  means 
of  a hoe. 

The  way  we  prepare  a field  for  to- 
matoes does  not  differ  materially  from 
its  preparation  for  corn,  except  that 
after  being  plowed  and  pulverized  it  is 
furrowed  out  for  the  reception  of  the 
plants.  The  furrows  are  made  four 
feet  apart  each  way.  Except  in  the 
case  of  rich  soils,  it  is  also  customary 
to  apply  fertilizers  or  manure  to  the 
hills.  After  the  land  has  been  furrowed 
out  both  ways,  the  loose  soil  is  scooped 
from  the  intersections  by  means  of  a 
hoe,  making  for  each  plant  a hole  about 
ten  inches  across.  In  this  a good  sized 
handful  of  fertilizer  is  scattered  just 
before  the  setting  of  the  plant.  The 
kind  of  fertilizer  used  is  a 4-7-9  mixture, 
which  we  have  put  up  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose. Sometimes  stable  manure  is 
used  in  the  hills,  but  more  often  it  is 
applied  broadcast  before  being  plowed. 
The  best  tomato  fields  that  we  have 
ever  seen  were  manured  broadcast 
and  fertilized  to  the  hill  before  being 
planted. 

Before  we  plant  our  fields  to  toma- 
toes we  plow  down  one  crop  of  cow 
peas  and  two  crops  of  clover,  and  then 
in  the  winter  we  top  dress  the  land 


Bauer’s  Plants 

PRODUCE  BIG  CROPS 

Think  of  it!  The  plant  in  the  photo  produced 
365  Berries,  or  over  Two  Quarts  of  Fruit 

Our  book  on  “How  to  Grow  Strawberries”  tells 
who  grew  this  plant  and  also  tells  all  about  the  strawberry 
from  planting  to  shipping.  It’s  a hummer  and  it’s  free. 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  FROM 

$ 2.00  per  1 000,  up 

All  our  plants  are  grown  on  new  land  and  are  as  fine  as  can  be 
grown.  We  grow  nothing  but  strawberries,  and  have  been  growing  them 
for  many  years;  in  fact,  just  a little  longer  than  any  other  plant  grower. 

Your  Small  Orders  Receive  Just  the  Same 
Attention  Larger  Ones  Do 

I take  just  as  much  pains  to  have  the  small  orders  filled  with  first- 
class  stock  as  I do  the  larger  ones,  for  I know  if  you  plant  a small  lot 
you’ll  want  more  later  on,  and  1 want  your  second  order.  Our  book  on 

Howto  Grow  Strawberries 

IS  FREE.  I want  to  send  a copy  of  this  book  to  you; 
if  you  want  one  just  say  the  word.  Even  if  you  don’t 
give  me  your  order  I want  you  to  have  this  book.  I 
L>  - _ know  it  will  save  you  many  hard  days 

work  and  also  many  dollars.  Send 
, today  for  a copy.  Mention  this  paper. 

J.  A.  BAUER 

Judsonia,  Arkansas 


You  will  confer  a great  favor  upon  us  as  well  as  the  advertiser  if  you  mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when  writing. 


GROWING  TOMATO  PLANTS  BY  THE  WHOLES 

few  days  before  the  transplanting  in 
order  that  the  plants  may  be  making  a 
slow,  hard  growth,  rather  than  a ram- 
pant, sappy  growth,  at  the  time  they 
are  placed  in  the  open  field.  If  han- 
dled in  this  way  the  plants  start  growth 
more  quickly  in  the  field  and  very  few 
are  lost  in  changing  the  conditions.  In 
removing  the  plants  from  the  bed  we 
cut  the  soil  into  squares  with  a plant 
in  the  center  of  each  square  and  then 
carefully  lift  the  blocks  of  soil  by 
means  of  a spade  and  place  them  on  a 
low  wagon  for  transportation  to  the 
field.  In  the  field  they  are  again  lifted 
with  a spade  and  placed  in  holes  pre- 
viously prepared  for  them.  The  earth 


SEEDS,  PLANTS,  BULBS 

Roses,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Fruit,  Ornamental 
Trees.  The  best  by  25  gears’ 
test.  Ferns,  Geraniums, 
Ever-blooming  Roses  and 
other  things  too  numerous 
to  mention.  Seeds,  Plants, 
Roses,  etc.,  'ey  mail,  post-paid, 
safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
^guaranteed,  larger  orders  by 
express  or  freight,  50choice  col- 
lections cheap  in  Seeds, 
Plants,  Roses,  Trees,  etc. 
‘•Elegant  96-page  Catalog 
and  25c.  Duebill  FREE. 
Send  for  it  today  and  see  what  values  we  give 
\>r  a little  money. 

ARCHIAS’  SEED  STORE, 

BOX  8 SEDALIA,  MO. 


CABBAGD 

For  the  earliest  get  our  Extra  Early 
Express.  Is  ready  to  eat  several  days 
sooner  than  others.  A late  variety  and 
good  winter  keeper  is  late  Flat  Dutch. 
Large  solid  flat  head  and  has  the  real  cab- 
bage taste.  Savoy  cabbage  is  just  the 
tiling  for  the  family  garden.  Try  these 
varieties  this  year.  Our  illustrated  1911 
complete  catalog  of  farm,  garden  and 
flower  seeds,  with  poultry  guide.  Free. 

Guthrie-Lorenz  Company 

439  7th  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


CLOVER 


BUY  SEED  NOW 

Before  Prices  Advance 

Highest  grade.thoroughly 
clean,  tested  seed  ready 
for  Immediate  orders.  Every  farmer  should  have 
some  land  sowed  in  clover.  It  is  of  greatest  value 
for  plowing  under.  Get  your  order  in  at  once  before 
the  coming  advance  in  prices.  If  will  pay  you  to 
0®*  your  other  Crass  Seeds  now  at  our  special 
prlcos.  Let  us  know  how  much  clover  and  other 
grass  seed  you  need,  and  we  will  quote  you  with 
samples.  Send  for  fine,  free  catalog. 

Griswold  Seed  Co..  1 37  S.  10th  St..  Lincoln.  Nebr. 


ALE.  A MARKET  GARDENER’S  HOTBED  YARD 
with  well  rotted  stable  manure  before 
we  plow  it  in  the  early  spring.  The 
time  of  transplanting  to  the  field  va- 
ries somewhat  with  the  season,  but  in 
general  it  may  be  said  as  a rule  to  fol- 
low closely  upon  the  time  of  planting 
early  corn.  The  earlier  it  can  be  done 
without  the  risk  of  losing  the  plants 
by  frost  the  earlier  the  crop  will  he, 
and  more  money  made  by  shipping 
early. 

Cultivation  should  begin  as  soon  as 
the  plants  are  set.  The  early  tillage 
should  be  deep  and  close  to  the  plants, 
hut  the  later  tillage  should  be  more 
shallow  in  order  to  avoid  injury  to  the 
roots.  The  later  the  cultivation  can  be 
continued  the  longer  the  picking  sea- 
son will  last,  except  in  seasons  of 
abundant  rain.  Some  hand  work  close 
about  the  plants  early  in  the  season 
will  aid  in  giving  them  a good  start, 
but  if  the  plants  are  set  so  as  to  be  cul- 
tivated both  ways  little  hand  work  is 
necessary.  In  this  section  of  Southern 
New  Jersey  it  is  customary  to  support 
the  plants  by  means  of  stakes.  A five- 
foot  cedar  stake  is  driven  alongside 
each  plant.  When  the  plant  has  reach- 
ed a height  of  15  or  18  inches  it  is  tied 
to  the  stake  with  a soft,  stout  twine. 
The  twine  is  first  tied  tightly  about  the 
stake  so  that  it  will  not  slip,  then  it  is 
tied  loosely  about  the  plant  so  as  not 
to  bind  and  injure  the  stems  as  they  in- 
crease in  size.  When  the  plant  has 
grown  a foot  or  more  it  is  tied  again, 
and  a third  tying  is  usually  necessary 
when  the  plant  has  reached  nearly  to 
the  top  of  the  stake. 

The  advantages  as  we  see  it  of  stak- 
ing and  tying  tomatoes  instead  of  al- 
lowing them  to  spread  over  the  ground 
are  that  in  cool  seasons  the  fruit  ripens 
more  readily;  in  a wet  season  they  are 
less  subject  to  rot,  and  in  a dry  season 
the  plants  can  be  kept  thrifty  and  pro- 
ductive by  continuous  cultivation  long 
after  untrained  plants  have  ceased  to 
bear. 

When  we  grow  tomatoes  for  the  can- 
ning houses  we  do  not  care  to  plant 
early,  since  the  crop  is  contracted  at  a 


The  Richardson  Frost  Prevention  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Orchard  and  Truck  Garden  Heat- 
ing Devices  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


Read  our  Classified  Advertising  Department.  If  you  have  anything  to  sell  or  exchange,  it  will  pay  you  to 


FAVORITE  PRUNING  SAW 


Best  Saw  for  Pruning  Trees.  Mounted  on  pole,  with  teeth  set  so  they  cut  on  downward  stroke, 
and  trees  can  be  pruned  from  the  ground.  Used  and  recommended  by  best  fruit-growers.  Send  for 
descriptive  circular  and  prices.  We  are  headquarters  for 

a 11  berry  boxes  and  crates,  barrels,  bas- 

rrillt  rackages  Ol  All  Kinds  KETS,  ETC.  Write  for  Prices  on  What  You  Want 

J.  A.  SCHROER  & COMPANY  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


You  will  confer  a great  favor  upon  us  as  well  as  the  advertiser  if  you  mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when  writing. 

H 

The  Holden  Lightning  Tree  Trimmer 

Strong,  keen  blade,  driven  by  sliding  hammer.  Length  of  staff  easily  adjusted  to 
reach  any  part  of  tree.  Cuts  from  under  side  of  limb.  No  stubs,  no  bruising  or 
stripping  down  of  bark,  no  ladders  required.  Light,  rapid,  always  ready;  can't  wear 
out.  Onlv  tree  trimmer  ever  invented  that  cuts  as  nature  demands.  Send  today,  for 
descriptive  circular  and  price.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

J.  W.  HOLDEN  & CO., 


136  E.  Pleasant  St. 


SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 
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DornlNh  IiistruiiicntM  for^ 
real  merit,  ure  line: 
celled  l»y  nay  other 
whatever  the  j ’ 
or  name  or  i 
tutlon. 


One  Years 
free  Crial 

This  Is  our  offer 
to  you — select  any 
Cornish  phuio  or 
organ,  from  tho 
least  expensive  to 
tho  finest  over 
built  and  wo, 
without  one  bit 
of  obligation  on 
your  part,  will 
send  the  Instru- 
ment to  you  di- 
rect from  our 
factory  with 
the  distinct  un- 
derstanding that 
If  the  Instrument 
does  not  come  up 
to  your  fullest 
expectations  you 
are  not  to  keep  It, 
and  that  the 

Trial  Will  Cost  You  Absolutely  Nothing 

It  the  lnstru-  JTwo  Years  Credit  If  Needed 
ment  does  not 
prove  better 
value  for  the 
money  than  you 
can  get  any- 
where else— li  11 
Is  not  as  good  an 
Instrument  as 
you  cau  buy  for 
, one-third  more 
than  we  ask— If 
at  any  time 
within  a year 
you  feel  that 
you  have  not  a 
good  bargain, 
send  It  back;  we 
won’t  find  one 

wl<?hrdyourfadUe1-  W^Save  Yon  $100  and 
clslon,  and  you  more  On  a 1 lnno 

•will  not  be  one  Cent  out  of  pocket  for  freight  or  for 
use  of  the  Instrument. 

The  Cornish  Bond  Protects  You 


Easy  Terms 


and  holds  us  strictly  to 
this  offer.  You  are  to  have 
the  privilege  of  any  terms 
of  payment  that  you  may 
choose.  You  risk  nothing. 
"We  assume  all  re- 
sponsibility, because 
we  know  all  about  the 
great  beauty  of  material 
and  workmanship  In  Cor- 
nish pianos  and  organs  and 
we  know  all  about  tbe 
pure,  sweet,  rich  tone 
quality  of  our  instruments 
and  we  know  what  a 
quarter  of  a million 
satisfied  purchasers 
think  of  them. 

If  you  keep  the  Instru- 
ment It  will  cost  you  the 
Rock-Bottom  Factory 
Price,  not  one  cent  more, 
and  you  will  receive  with 
It  our  Bonded  Guar- 
antee which  insures  the 
instrument  for  35  years 
against  defect  In  material 
or  workmanship. 

Send  For  The  New  Cornish  Book 

Don’t  think  of  buying  before  reading  It.  It  is  the 
handsomest  piano  and  organ  catalog  ever  issued.  It 
explains  things  you  ought  to  know  whether  you  buy 
from  us  or  not  and  It  Is  yours  for  the  asking.  Write 
for  It  now  and  please  mention  which  you  are  Inter- 
ested In— piano  or  organ. 

tfAfttkh  17  A WASHINGTON,  N.  J. 

VVIIII9P  VV«  Established  Over  Half  a Century 


Buy  On  The  Cornish 
Plan— Save  One-Third 


This  Free  Book 
Will  Save  You 
$20.00  a Year 


I want  to  tell  you  all  about 
my  Celebrated  Steel  Shoes— why 
one  pair  will  outwear  six  pairs  o£ 
leather  shoes — how  a pair  will 
give  you  more  foot-comfort  than  you  ever 
Bad  In  your  life.  How  they  will  keep  your  feet 
powder-dry  all  the  time.  How  light  and  com- 
fortable they  are  the  year  around. 

1 have  told  half  a million  others 
these  facts.  They  have  bought 
steel  shoes  of  me  and  saved 
millions  of  dollars  among  them. 
More  than  that— they  can  be  on 
their  feet  all  day— at  any  work, 
without  foot  fatigue.  And  they 
have  gained  health  protection. 

Steel  Shoes 

n.m. rctustein  prevent  rheumatism,  sciatica, 
lie  lumbago,  lame  back  and  other 

troubles  caused  by  wet  feet.  I 
~ want  to  show  you  the  way  to  avoid  these 
dangers  and  all  such  troubles  as  tender  feet, 
corns,  bunions,  chilblains,  and  at  the  same 
time  show  you  a saving  of  $20  a year  in 
actual  money  on  account  of  the  extra 
wear  you  get  from  my  shoes. 

Will  you  write  me  a postal  to- 
day and  get  full  particulars? 

Let  me  send  you  this  free  book 
of  mine  by  return  mail. 

Address 

Ruthstein 

The  Steel  Shoe  Man 
110  Seventh  St. 

I Racine,  WIs. 


A PERFECT  STAND 

Of  potatoes  is  what  you  will  get  with  good 
aeed  and  an  Iron  Age  Planter.  It  plants  100 
per  cent,  without  missos  or  doubles  or  in- 
jury to  the  seed.  Every  seed  piece  placed. 

Just  right,  at  even  spaces  and  covered  uni- 
formly. The  boy  pays  tor  bis  labor  10  to  20 
times  over,  and  the  planter  pays  for  itself— 

•sk  any  user.  With  or  without  fertilizer  distributor. 


WON  AGE 


Farm  and 
Garden  Tools 


have  “made  good’*  and  proven  their 
superiority  for  75  years.  Send 
postal  to-day  for  our  Anni- 
versary Catalog— it  tells  all 
about  our  Potato  Planters, 

Cultivators,  Diggers.  Spray- 
ers, Garden  Tools,  Wheel 
Hoes,  Drills,  etc.,  and  is  ^ 

FEES  Don't  delay. 

BATEMAN  M*F*0  CO. 
BOX  5066  ORENLOCH,  N.  J. 


.PATENTS  START  FACTORIES 


^PATENT  SECURED  OR 
FEE  RETURNED 

Startright.  Free  Book— IIow  to  obtain,  finance 
and  promote  patents.  Send  sketch,  free  search. 

fARNHAM  A SUES,  Pat.  Attya.,  Ad. 32.  Washington.  D.C. 


low  price,  and  cheap  methods  must  he 
put  in  practice.  The  plants  are  started 
rather  late  in  the  hotbeds  or  cold 
frame,  from  which  (hey  are  transplant- 
ed directly  to  the  field  while  still  quite 
small,  and  are  all  set  with  a dibber. 
They  are  cultivated  by  machinery  and 
are  not  staked  or  tied.  The  method  of 
picking  and  handling  our  tomato  crop 
depends  upon  the  purpose  for  which 
we  have  planted  it.  If  intended  for 
home  use,  local  market  or  canning,  the 
fruits  are  allowed  to  fully  mature  upon 
the  vine,  but  if  for  distant  shipment 
they  are  picked  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to  color  up.  We  grade  our  tomatoes 
only  for  shipment  to  distant  markets, 
however,  it  is  essential  that  grading  be 
practiced  and  that  none  but  sound  fruit 
be  shipped. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  handling  and 
packing  to  avoid  bruising  or  otherwise 
injuring  the  fruits.  If  the  stems  are 
not  removed  at  the  time  of  picking  they 
are  likely  to  puncture  the  ripe  speci- 
mens. The  contents  of  each  package 
should  be  uniform  as  to  size,  smooth- 
ness and  degree  of  ripeness.  By  pack- 
ing two  different  grades  we  can  usu- 
ally realize  much  more  for  our  product 
than  we  can  by  putting  all  grades  into 
one  package,  for  a package  sells  for  no 
more  than  the  value  of  the  poorest 
fruit  it  contains. 

In  packing  our  tomatoes  we  use  the 
four-basket  crate,  as  it  is  the  most  de- 
sirable. It  is  easily  handled,  displays 
its  contents  to  good  advantage  and 
carries  without  crushing.  When  prop- 
erly packed  with  ten  good  sized  toma- 
toes to  a basket  it  is  indeed  an  attrac- 
tive package.  There  are  many  varie- 
ties of  tomatoes;  and  the  purpose  for 
which  the  crop  is  to  be  grown  will  be 
an  important  factor  in  determining 
which  variety  it  is  best  to  plant.  The 
market  recognizes  two  brands:  “Acme” 
and  “Trophy.”  All  smooth  purple-red 
tematoes  are  known  as  “Acme,”  re- 
gardless of  the  name  on  the  package  of 
seeds  from  which  they  were  grown. 
The  Imperial,  Beauty,  Livingston, 
Dwarf  Champion  and  the  Trucker’s 
Favorite  are  all  “Acmes”  when  they 
reach  the  market.  All  bright  red  to- 
matoes, even  though  large  and  smooth, 
are  classed  as  “Trophies,”  though  this 
term  applies  with  special  force  to 
bright  red  tomatoes  that  are  more  or 
less  wrinkled.  “Acmes”  sell  to  much 
better  advantage  than  the  “Trophies.” 
Therefore  some  of  the  exceedingly  fine 
varieties  such  as  Stone  and  Matchless 
are  not  fit  for  shipment  on  account  of 
their  color.  For  canning  we  grow  a 
smooth  large  heavy-meaty  tomato 
which  is  accepted. 

New  Jersey.  C.  A.  UMOSELLE. 

McIntosh  Red,  the  “Brother  Jonathan” 
of  New  England. 

I never  could  understand  why  the 
McIntosh  apple  has  not  had  the  un- 
stinted praise  it  deserves.  I find  this 
apple  spoken  of  as  one  of  our  best 
New  England  apples,  whereas  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  best  of  all  our 
apples.  Nevertheless  there  is  a rea- 
son for  this,  I suppose. 

It  is  very  evident  that  Jonathan  is 
no  apple  for  us  Eastern  men  to  grow. 
I have  tried  this  splendid  apple,  but 
found  it  far  from  splendid  here  in 
Massachusetts.  Whether  cultivated  or 
uncultivated,  sprayed  or  unsprayed, 
the  fruit  is  always  small,  gnarly  and 
no  good.  Our  markets  are  flooded 
with  the  finest  of  Jonathans  from  the 
West,  but  where  are  the  McIntosh? 
The  latter  might  be  well  off  the  mar- 
kets before  the  competition  with  our 
Western  brothers  is  too  great,  because 
this  apple  is  ready  for  use  by  October 
15,  and  hardly  lasts  through  Decem- 
ber. This  short  season  is  one  objec- 
tion, of  course,  and  yet  so  great  has 
been  the  demand,  and  so  small  the 
supply  thus  far,  we  who  have  raised 
McIntosh  apples  have  to  fight  to  keep 
any  for  family  use. 

Unlike  its  parent,  the  Fameuse  or 
Snow  apple,  the  McIntosh  tree  is  one 
of  the  most  hardy  and  is  a vigorous 
grower.  The  tree  does  best  on  a sandy 
or  sandy  loam  soil.  I have  seen  ap- 
ples grown  in  such  a loam  that  were 
almost  as  large  in  diameter  as  the 
King  of  Tompkins,  and  as  fair  as  an 
orange. 

The  present  year  our  trees  were  un- 


Do  Your  Canning  at  Home 


Farmers,  don’t  buy  any  more 
canned  goods!  Put  up  what  you  can  use 
and  sell  the  rest  to  your  neighbors  or  gro- 
cery stores.  Fruit  Growers  and  Market 
Gardeners — no  more  vegetables  or  fruit 
need  go  to  waste.  Ship  as  long  as  the 
markets  are  good — then  can  the  rest  and 
sell  in  the  winter  at  top  prices. 

Can  Your  Own  Vegetables, 
Fruits,  Fresh  Meats,  Fish,  Etc. 


Home 

Outfit  “ 

Complete 
$15  L. 


in  Steam  Pressure  Boilers 


The  same  regulation  steam  pressure  boilers 
that  are  used  in  the  large  canning  factories, 
only  made  on  a smaller  scale  and  adapted  for 
the  home  or  small  factory  use.  Anyone  with 
ordinary  intelligence  and  our  simple  instruc- 
tions can  put  up  corn,  peas,  string  beans, 
tomatoes,  pumpkins,  fruits  and  berries  of  all 
kinds,  fresh  meats,  fish,  etc.,  just  as  easily  as 
boiling  potatoes.  These  outfits  will  pay  for 
themselves  many  times  over  the  first  year  and 
will  last  a lifetime.  In  Europe  these  small 
canning  factories  have  been  in  evidence  20 
years  and  have  nearly  driven  the  big  canner- 

$1,000  Profits  in 
Two  Months 


ies  out  of  existence.  In  America  they  are  fast 
becoming  popular  and  will  soon  be  to  the 
vegetable  and  fruit  districts  what  the  cream 
separator  is  to  the  dairying  sections. 

Wanted!  Agents  and  Dealers 
Big  Profits  For  You. 

A tremendous  business  is  developing  on  these 
outfits  and  we  are  offering  merchants,  hard- 
ware dealers,  nurserymen,  fruit  tree  salesmen 
(as  side  line),  farmer  agents  and  others,  big  in- 
ducements to  sell  these  outfits  in  their  locali 
ties.  They  are  money  makers  and  every  fruit 
grower  and  farmer’s  wife  wants  one. 

“Secrets  of  the  Canning  Business” 
and  our  1911  Catalog.  Both  Free 

Send  for  them  today.  Our  1911  Catalog  de- 
scribes our  entire  line  and  tells  just  how  to 
figure  the  profits  yourself.  Where  we  have 
no  agent  or  dealer  we  will  allow  you  agent’s 
discount  as  an  introductory  price  for  the  first 
outfit  in  each  neighborhood.  Write  now. 

Northwestern  Steel  & Iron  Works 

638  Spring  St,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 


BLACK  PEARI  ,ANew  Raspberry 

Originated  in  the  Middle  West.  Jet  black,  early,  hardy  and  a great 
producer.  Tested  7 years. 

Free  descriptive  circular  of  this  WONDERFUL  NEW  BERRY  and  our 
new  catalogue  of  fruit  trees,  small  fruit  plants  and  flowers  sent  on  appli- 
cation. 

Low  prices  on  Grape  Vines,  Strawberry  Plants  and  Raspberry  Plants. 
100,000  2-year  Asparagus. 

HOLSINGER  BROS.  ROSEDALE,  KANS. 


sprayed,  except  in  some  few  cases 
where  lime-sulphur  was  used  to  check 
San  Jose  scale,  and  yet  our  McIntosh 
fruit  was  almost  as  fair  and  good  as 
are  the  Hood  River  Jonathans.  We 
sold  them  at  retail  by  measure  at  25c 
per  bushel,  though  the  matter  of  price 
was  regulated  wholly  by  our  own  con- 
sciences rather  than  by  the  buyer. 

When  compared  with  other  red  ap- 
ples coming  near  the  same  season  of 
ripening,  we  find  such  apples  as  Fan- 
ny, Rolfe,  McLellan,  Wealthy  and 
Gravenstein  to  be  vastly  inferior  to 
McIntosh,  either  because  the  apples  of 
these  former  varieties  drop  badly,  or 
the  trees  are  not  such  constant  bear 
ers  or  are  unhealthy — always  some- 
thing that  makes  the  variety  undesir- 
able. 

McIntosh,  like  “Brother  Jonathan”  of 
Western  fame,  should  be  thoroughly 
cultivated,  pruned,  sprayed  and  even 
thinned,  then  packed  as  fancy  fruit 
and  in  the  open  markets  it  will  always 
command  a good  price.  The  present 
season  the  quotations  were  ?3  to  $4  for 
barreled  fruit. 

I find  in  talking  with  men  who  raise 
apples  like  the  Roxbury  Russet,  a va- 
riety that  requires  heavy  or  clay  soil, 
that  the  McIntosh  does  not  grow  to 
such  perfection  as  with  us  who  have 
light  sandy  soil.  On  my  own  farm  one 
has  only  to  stick  a McIntosh  tree  any- 
where, and  if  the  tree  can  grow  at  all, 
be  sure  the  apples  will  be  fairly  good, 
even  when  unsprayed. 

After  all,  the  great  strong  point  of 
this  variety  is  its  wondrous  beauty, 
combined  with  such  tender  flesh  and 
splendid  flavor  as  to  make  it  just  irre- 
sistible to  those  who  once  taste  it. 

ALBERT  F.  TENNEY. 

Massachusetts. 

^ it 

A little  nitrate  of  soda  is  a good 
thing  to  hurry  along  the  growth  of 
early  vegetables,  and  especially  in  gar- 
dens that  are  not  well  manured. 

The  “Princess”  is  the  name  of  one 
of  the  newest  varieties  of  watermel- 
ons. These  melons  are  just  right  in 
size  to  be  served  whole  to  one  person, 
just  as  cantaloupes  are. 


MyNurseryStock 
Is  NORTHERN  Grown 
N Brings  Big  Results 

Always  buy  northern  grown 
trees,  shrubs  and 
small  fruits.  Hard 
winters  do  not  effect  them  and  you 
get  strong,  robust  stock  that  will 
produce  an  abundance  of  large  fruit 
maturing  early,  ahead  of  the  frost. 

Send  for  my  large,  fully  illustrated 
Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog. 


lurne/Set 


Vankton  „ 

So.Dd-kotdfe 


When  you  write 
for  my  new  1911  cat- 
alog, mention  this 
paper  and  I willsend 
you  one  of  my  new 
Sunbeam  Raspber- 
I ries.  Write  today. 

My  stock  is  very  - — — — — 

limited  on  this  wonderful  berry  Don  t delay. 

Gurney  Seed  & Nursery  Co., 
108  Capital  St.,  Yankton,  S.  O. 


National  Garden  Contest 


Costs  nothing1 
to  enter— don’t  have 
to  buy  or  sell  any- 
thing. Just  raise  a 
bumper  garden  crop 
and  write  me  a letter 
about  it. 

WRITE  ME  A POSTAL  NOW 

Besides  the  $100  prize 
there  are  other  prizes  of 
$25.00  — $10.00  — $5.00,  etc. 
/My  special  garden  contest 
folder  tells  all.  I’ll  also 
send  you  my  big  1911 
seed  catalog  tree. 

Write  me  a postal 
right  now.  Address 

HENR  y FIELD , President. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  COMPANY 

Box  IS 

Shenandoah,  Iowa 


PR  T TMTMr  Bo°k  'w  Professor  Bailey.  Tells 
* everything  about  pruning.  You 

need  it.  Price  $1.50.  The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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ELERY  IN 
THE  WEST 


Celery  is  a crop  which  is  being  more 
largely  planted  each  year  in  a number 
of  localities  in  the  far  Western  states. 
Until  quite  recent  years  it  was  be- 
lieved that  California  had  a monopoly 
in  the  celery  growing  business,  but 
with  the  development  of  new  areas  in 
Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho  and  the  North- 
western states  have  begun  to  show 
that  there  are  many  areas  in  those 
states  which  are  as  well  adapted  to 
celery  growing  as  are  those  older 
states  in  which  the  business  is  well 
developed. 

Celery  is  a crop  which  needs  a soil 
that  is  well  filled  with  organic  mat- 
ter. It  does  best  in  a rich  sandy  loam, 
but  will  do  almost  as  well  in  any  good 
garden  soil  to  which  a large  amount  of 
thoroughly  rotted  manure  has  been 
worked  in.  The  soil  should  be  well 
drained,  yet  be  able  to  hold  the  opti- 
mum amount  of  moisture  without  too 
frequent  irrigation. 

The  seed  of  celery  is  one  of  the 
slowest  to  germinate  of  any  of  the 
ordinary  garden  crops,  and  in  the 
semi-arid  conditions  of  the  Western 
states  some  difficulty  is  often  exper- 
ienced in  getting  a good  stand  of  the 
seedlings.  One  of  the  best  ways  of 
getting  a good  stand  of  celery  is  to 
scatter  the  seeds  thinly  over  the  sur- 
face of  very  fine,  well  prepared  soil 
in  a mild  hotbed.  Press  the  seeds  in 
firm  with  the  hand  or  with  a small 
board  and  sprinkle  a light  coat  of  fine 
soil  over  them,  then  soak  the  soil  thor- 
oughly, being  careful  to  not  allow  the 
surface  to  wash.  As  soon  as  this  is 
done,  cover  the  bed  with  boards  laid 
directly  on  the  soil  or  with  a canvas 
cover  spread  over  the  frame.  The  lat- 
ter is  the  best  means  of  shading  the' 
soil,  since  the  boards  are  liable  to  be 
left  too  long  and  the  seedlings  caused 
to  damp  off.  It  is  often  an  advantage 
to  sprinkle  the  soil  lightly  twice  a day 
to  keep  it  damp  and  to  hasten  the  ger- 
mination, often  requiring  a month. 

The  seedlings  as  soon  as  above 
ground,  are  very  delicate  and  must  be 
handled  carefully  for  a few  days,  and 
the  greatest  care  exercised  to  not  over 
irrigate,  as  this  is  one  of  the  surest 
means  of  causing  the  seedlings  to  rot 
or  damp-off.  When  they  have  made 
about  four  or  five  leaves  they  must  be 
thinned  out  so  as  to  stamd  an  inch 
apart  each  way;  and  those  which  are 
pricked  out  may  be  replanted  and 
given  more  room. 

When  the  seedlings  are  six  or  eight 
inches  high  it  is  a common  practice 
with  most  gardeners  to  shear  the  tops 
back  to  a couple  of  inches  so  as  to 
stimulate  the  formation  of  a strong 
root  system  by  the  time  the  plants  are 
ready  to  set  in  the  field.  The  field 
soil  should  be  plowed  deep  and  har- 
rowed till  very  fine,  and  be  just  moist 
enough  to  work  well  at  the  time  the 
young  plants  are  set  in  the  field.  The 
early  crop  is  set  in  the  field  during 
the  latter  part  of  May  or  a month 
later  for  the  late  crop,  the  time  of 
field  planting  being  modified  largely 
by  the  latitude  and  the  general  dim 
atic  conditions.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
are  set,  a little  rill  of  water  should 
follow  down  each  row  and  the  soil 
around  the  young  plants  be  thoroughly 
soaked.  Subsequent  waterings  must 
be  given  as  often  as  is  necessary,  al- 
though in  many  instances  a thorough 
cultivation  may  be  of  greater  benefit 
than  an  irrigation.  At  all  times  the 
surface  of  the  soil  must  be  kept  in 
good  tilth  and  every  effort  made  to 
keep  the  plants  growing  rapidly. 

There  are  fifty  or  more  varieties  of 
celery  listed  in  seedsmen’s  catalogues, 
but  in  the  commercial  fields  there  are 
only  three  important  varieties,  these 
being  the  White  Plume,  Golden  Self- 
Blanching  and  the  Giant  Pascal.  Of 
these  the  Giant  Pascal  is  the  largest 
and  the  latest  to  mature  and  is  fhe  one 
which  requires  the  most  space  in  the 
field. 

Two  or  three  different  methods  of 
setting  the  plants  in  the  field  are  ad- 
vocated, and  each  method  has  its  ad- 
vantages. One  of  these  methods  is  to 
plant  in  single  rows,  setting  the  plants 
about  eight  inches  apart  with  four  feet 


Cut  Your  Tire  Bills 
In  Two 

These  two  Goodyear  features  jumped  our  tire  sales  last  year  to 
$8,500,000.  They  trebled  our  sales  in  one  year.  This  year  they 
will  save  millions  of  dollars  to  owners  of  motor  cars. 


Tires  10%  Oversize 

Goodyear  tires  are  made  10% 
larger  than  the  rated  size.  That 
means  10%  more  tire  at  no  ex- 
tra cost.  It  means  10%  more 
carrying  capacity.  That  extra 
size,  with  the  average  car,  adds 
25%  to  the  tire  mileage. 

The  reason  is  this: 

Motor  car  makers,  in  these 
days  of  close  prices,  can  hardly 
afford  to  give  generous  tires. 
The  tire  size  is  sufficient  for 
the  car  as  they  sell  it,  but  not 
for  the  extras  you  add.  A top, 
glass  front,  gas  tank,  gas 
lamps,  an  extra  tire,  etc.,  add  a 
great  deal  to  the  weight  of  a 
car.  So  does  an  extra  passen- 
ger. So  do  extra  heavy  people. 

Nine  times  in  ten  the  ex- 
pected weight  is  exceeded.  A 
few  hundred  pounds  of  extra 
weight  cuts  down  the  tire  mile- 
age half.  That  is  what  causes 
blow-outs  when  tires  are  nearly 
new. 

So  we  add  10%  to  the  size  of 
the  tire  without  any  extra  cost. 
That  takes  care  of  much  added 
weight.  That  extra  size  will 
save  the  average  motorist  at 
least  25%  of  his  tire  cost. 

Rim-Cutting  Impossible 

Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut.  tires 
get  rid  of  this  trouble  entirely. 

To  run  an  ordinary  tire  fiat 
— even  a few  hundred 
feet — may  wreck  it  be- 
yond repair.  But  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires  have  been 
run  deflated,  in  a hun- 
dred tests,  as  far  as  20 
miles.  Among  the  half 
million  N o-Rim-Cut 


tires  we  have  sold  there  has 
never  been  one  instance  of  rim- 
cutting. 


Note  how  to  avoid  it. 


Here  is  a Goodyear  No-Rim- 
Cut  tire  fitted  in  a standard  rim. 
This  is  the  rim  now  used  al- 
most universally  for  quick-de- 
tachable tires.  _ But  Goodyear 
tires  fit  other  rims  just  as  well. 

Note  that  the  rim  flanges — 
which  are  removable  — are 
placed  to  hook  outward  with 
No-Rim-Cut  tires.  The  tire 
comes  against  the  rounded 
edge,  making  rim-cutting  im- 
possible under  any  condition. 


Here  is  an  ordinary  tire — a 
clincher  tire — fitted  in  a similar 
rim.  The  rim  flanges  here 
must  be  placed  to  hook  inward 
— to  grasp  hold  of  the  hook  in 
the  tire  base.  That  is  what 
holds  the  tire  on. 


When  the  tire  is  deflated, 
as  in  the  picture,  it  comes 
against  the  sharp  edge  of  the 
flange.  That  is  what  causes 
rim-cutting.  A punctured  tire 
is  often  wrecked  in  a moment. 

Hookless  Tires 

Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tires 
have  no  hooks  on  the  base. 
They  don’t  need  to  be  hooked 
to  the  rim.  The  reason  lies  in 
126  braided  wires  vulcanized 
into  the  tire  base.  That  makes 
the  base  unstretchable.  Noth- 
ing can  force  the  tire  off  the 
rim  until  you  remove  the 
flange.  It  is  so  secure  that 
tire  bolts  are  not  needed. 

When  the  tire  is  inflated 
these  braided  wires  contract. 
The  tire  is  then  held  to  the  rim 
by  a pressure  of  134  pounds  to 
the  inch.  That  is  why  hooks 
are  unnecessary.  That  is  why 
you  can  turn  the  rim  flange  so 
it  can’t  cut  the  tire. 

We  control  these  braided 
wires,  and  there  is  no  other 
practical  way  to  accomplish  the 
purpose.  There  is  no  other  way 
to  make  a hookless  tire  safe. 

Last  year  Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut 
tires  cost  20%  more  than  other  stand- 
ard tires.  Yet  our  tire  sales  trebled. 
This  year,  because  of  multiplied  pro- 
duction, they  cost  no  extra  price. 

You  can  get  these  oversize  tires, 
these  No-Rim-Cut  tires,  by  simply  in- 
sisting on  them.  And  that  means  a 
saving  of  half  on  one’s  tire 
bills  under  the  usual  condi- 
tions. 

Our  new  Tire  Book  tells 
a myriad  facts  which  motor 
car  owners  should  know.  It 
is  full  of  money-saving  facts. 
Send  us  your  address — now 
before  you  forget  it  — and 
let  us  mail  it  to  you. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  & RUBBER  COMPANY,  53rd  Street,  Akron,  Ohio 

Branches  in  All  the  Principal  Cities  We  Make  All  Sorts  of  Rubber  Tires 
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between  the  rows.  This  is  perhaps 
the  best  method  for  large  growing  va- 
rieties like  the  Giant  Pascal,  and  this 
distance  allows  the  plants  to  be  ridged 
and  blanched  with  earth.  A second 
method  is  to  set  the  plants  in  double 
rows,  about  six  by  twelve  inches  apart 
with  four  feet  between  rows.  And  a 
third  method  is  to  plant  in  solid  beds, 
setting  the  plants  about  eight  inches 
or  a foot  apart  each  way.  This  latter 
method  is  useful  for  those  varieties 
like  the  Golden  Self-Blanching  and  the 
White  Plume,  which  partially  blanch 
themselves,  but  it  is  not  so  satisfac- 
tory for  the  green  kinds  which  require 
deep  shading  to  properly  blanch. 

In  whatever  manner  the  plants  may 
be  set  in  the  field,  they  must  be  given 
very  thorough  cultivation  and  the  very 
best  of  general  care  during  the  grow- 
ing season  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
coming stunted.  For  if  growth  is  stop- 
ped during  the  summer  the  plants  be- 
come worthless  for  market. 

After  the  leaf  stalks  have  become  a 
foot  long  the  first  steps  towards 
blanching  must  be  begun,  unless  the 
plants  are  set  in  solid  beds.  This 
blanching  process  is  done  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  stalks  white  and 
tender  and  reducing  the  amount  of 
tough  fiber  which  goes  to  make  up  the 
leaf  stalks.  The  blanching  can  be 
done  by  any  process  which  will  shade 
the  stalks.  In  field  practice  it  is  done 


by  either  ridging  the  soil  about  the 
plants  or  placing  a wide  board  on  both 
sides  of  the  rows.  Which  ever  method 
is  used  the  field  must  be  gone  over 
two  or  three  times  so  as  to  raise  the 
shade  as  the  leaf  stalks  elongate. 

If  the  stalks  are  not  sufficiently 
blanched  by  the  time  of  hard  freezing 
weather,  the  plants  may  be  dug  up 
from  the  field  and  set  close  together 
in  a cellar  or  in  some  protected  place 
and  the  tops  covered  with  straw  until 
ready  for  market. 

In  marketing  the  plants  should  be 
washed  clean,  have  all  of  the  old 
broken  leaves  removed  and  the  roots 
cut  off,  then  graded  according  to  size 
of  bunches,  tied  in  bundles,  and  pack- 
ed in  open  crates  for  shipment  to  mar- 
ket. The  market  to  which  the  crop 
may  go  determines  to  some  extent  the 
manner  in  ■which  the  packing  must  be 
done  and  the  cost  of  the  crop  together 
with  the  profits  therefrom  is  depend- 
ent on  the  methods  used  in  growing 
and  packing. 

Cement  Storage  House. 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  Edward 
Klem  regarding  the  construction  of  a 
fruit  storage  house,  on  page  79,  Janu- 
ary Fruit-Grower,  it  seems  to  me  that 
such  a house  as  he  describes  would 
make  nothing  more  than  a good  place 
for  mice  and  rats  to  harbor. 


My  plan  would  be  to  build  a house 
thirty  feet  wide,  ten-foot  driveway  and 
ten-foot  storing  room  on  each  side; 
forty,  sixty  or  eighty  feet  long,  accord- 
ing to  amount  of  apples  he  has  to 
store.  If  I had  good,  porous  soil,  1 
would  put  it  four  feet  in  the  ground 
and  ten  feet  to  the  joist.  Cement  the 
floor  and  plaster  with  cement  or  lime 
mortar  over  head,  then  I would  put 
partition  walls  every  ten  feet,  so  that 
I would  have  rooms  ten  feet  square, 
and  open  toward  driveway.  Put  inde- 
pendent ventilator  in  each  room,  so 
that  the  air  circulation  could  be  con- 
trolled in  any  part  of  the  building. 

Now  on  the  south  side  of  that  build- 
ing I would  plant  the  American  ivy, 
or  Virginia  creeper,  such  as  we  find 
growing  wild  in  the  timber.  By  keep- 
ing the  wall  shaded  the  building  would 
be  a great  deal  cooler. 

Cement  is  the  coolest  building  ma- 
terial we  have.  Use  hollow  blocks, 
and  when  the  apple  sweats  in  a ce- 
ment building  they  become  hard,  crisp 
and  juicy.  It  improves  them.  I have 
seen  wilted  apples  put  in  a cement 
building,  and  in  six  weeks  come  out 
hard  and  crisp. 

I dig  my  early  potatoes  in  August 
and  store  them  in  my  cement  cave, 
and  they  don’t  grow  till  the  next  June, 
unless  brought  out  in  the  warm  air. 

Iowa.  LOUIS  KALDENBERG. 
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TRAWBERRIES 

PROFITABLE 

Many  commercial  gardeners  know 

from  experience  that  strawberries 
make  a profitable  addition  to  their 
vegetable  business.  No  other  crop 
with  which  I have  ever  had  any  ex- 
perience will  yield  as  many  dollars  per 
acre,  and  do  it  in  so  short  a time,  as 
strawberries.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  get  reports  from  growers  who 
are  realizing  anywhere  from  $500, 
$800,  $1000  to  $1500  per  acre  each  year 
from  their  strawberries.  Reports  of 
the  larger  quantities  generally  come 
from  Pacific-coast  growers  who  have 
the  advantage  of  a long  fruiting  sea- 
son. Last  winter,  while  studying  the 
conditions  and  possibilities  of  straw- 
berry growing  in  the  South,  I met  men 
in  Southern  Texas  who  told  me  that 
their  strawberries  made  them  from 
$600  to  $1000  per  acre  each  year.  On 
the  Pacific  coast  and  in  the  inter- 
mountain  states,  I met  men  who  were 
doing  much  better  than  this.  Here  in 
mv  own  state,  many  growers  are  real- 
izing from  $500  to  $800;  in  Minnesota 
some  growers  report  equal  results, 
and  the  same  is  true  in  the  East.  In 
fact,  in  all  states,  the  growers  who 
are  following  intensive  methods  are 
making  splendid  showing  and  all  seem 
to  be  more  than  satisfied. 

I might  say  that  the  grower  is  more 
certain  of  a large  annual  profit  from 
strawberries  than  from  almost  any 
other  crop,  because  strawberries  are 
tne  hardiest,  as  well  as  the  best,  of  all 
fruits;  and  it  does  not  require  any 
more  labor  to  grow  strawberries  of 
high  quality  than  it  does  to  grow  veg- 
etables of  the  same  class. 

In  the  growing  of  strawberries,  you 
have  practically  no  plant  enemies — in- 
sects or  fungi — to  combat,  providing 
you  follow  up-to-date  methods.  Rota- 
tion of  crops,  fall  plowing,  thorough 
and  repeated  cultivation,  strong, 
healthy  plants,  mowing  off  the  foliage 
and  burning  immediately  after  the  last 
picking,  are  the  things  which  may 
make  spraying  unnecessary. 

Crop  rotation  is  a necessity  with 
any  kind  of  farming.  It  , encourages 
a healthy  and  productive  condition  of 
the  soil. 

Fall  plowing  discourages  all  kinds  of 
underground  insects,  such  as  the  white 
grub,  root-magot  and  wire-worm. 

Thorough  cultivation  keeps  down 
weeds  and  all  obnoxious  growths, 
which  if  allowed  to  grow,  would  af- 
ford a breeding  and  hibernating  place 
for  insects. 

Strong,  healthy  plants  insure  you 
against  such  enemies  as  the  crown- 
miner,  crown-borer,  root-borer  and 
aphis,  as  well  as  fungous  diseases. 

Mowing  off  the  foliage  and  burning 
after  the  fruit  is  picked,  destroys  in- 
sects and  fungi  present. 

I explain  these  essential  features  to 
indicate  their  importance. 

Is  work  among  strawberries  tedious? 
Well,  yes,  a trifle  so,  but  no  more  so 
than  working  among  vegetables,  and 
not  nearly  so  tedious  as  with  the 
small  varieties  of  vegetables,  such  as 
onions,  radishes  and  lettuce.  It  takes 
patience  to  work  with  any  kind  of 
fruit  or  vegetables,  and  like  the  doc- 
tor, the  more  patience  we  have  the 
more  money  we  make. 

Soil  which  has  grown  vegetables  is 
generally  sufiiciently  fertile  to  pro- 
duce a large  yield  of  strawberries. 
Soil  in  which  potatoes  have  been 
grown  is  ideal. 

Strawberries  and  vegetables  can  be 
sold  from  the  same  wagon  at  the  same 
time,  and  if  you  have  berries  of  high 
quality  it  will  aid  you  in  selling  your 
vegetables,  because  fancy  grocers  al- 
ways are  on  the  lookout  for  fruit  of 
the  choicest  quality.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  commission  merchant,  and  if 
you  sell  to  private  families  you  will 
find  the  housekeeper  wants  the  best. 

To  the  gardener  who  has  never 
grown  strawberries,  but  would  like  to 
combine  them  with  his  vegetable  bus- 
iness, let  me  suggest  that  you  begin 
in  a small  way,  and  increase  your 
acreage  as  experience  and  local  con- 
ditions may  justify  you  in  doing. 
Michigan.  FRANK  E.  BEATTY. 


Oar  New  Free  Book  Tells 
How.  Send  For  It  Today. 


Your  Big  Money  is  in  Growing 
Strawberries 


No  matter  where  you  live  or  what  kind  of  soil  you  have,  Kellogg’s  Way  will  more 
than  double  your  profits  growing  Big  Red  Strawberries  right  between  your  rows  of  young 
fruit  trees,  if  you  have  no  other  place.  You  can’do  it  easily.  Let  us  tell  you  how — we’ve 
got  it  all  explained  in  a nut  shell — in  our  handsomely  illustrated  64-page  book  entitled 

“Great  Crops  of  Strawberries  and  How  to  Grow  Them” 

It  explains  why  the  Kellogg  Way  of  growing  big  crops  of  Strawberries  is  the  sure  and  easy 
way.  Tells  how  to  prepare  your  soil ; what  varieties  to  set ; how  to  care  for  the  plants  to  get  best 
results;  how  to  market  the  fruit.  Many  fruit  growers  are  now  making  a net  profit  of  $500  to  $800 
per  acre  each  year  while  waiting  for  young  trees  to  come  into  bearing.  Besides  all  this,  the 
cultivating  of  the  plants  produces  a healthy  and  more  vigorous  growth  in  the  trees  Just  what  the 
trees  require.  Whether  you  have  ever  thought  of  growing  strawberries  or  not,  it  is  just  the  book 
that  should  be  read  by 

Every  Fruit  Grower  and  Farmer 

What  others  are  doing  you  can  do  right  in  your  own  soil.  C.  Harder,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho, 
is  making  as  high  as  $1000  per  acre  each  season  growing  strawberries  between  the  rows  of  his 
young  trees.  Why  don't  you?  It  will  more  than  double  your  income. 

Kellogg’s  Thoroughbred  Plants 

The  only  strain  of  plants  that  are  propagated  from  mother  plants  of  high  fruiting  power 
That’s  why  the  Kellogg  Strain  of  Thoroughbreds  is  so  productive  and  bears  such  enormous  crops 
of  big  red  berries.  They  have  a record  of  15,000  quarts  per  acre.  Large  yields  are  often  reported 
grown  in  young  orchards.  If  you  want  to  make  some  easy  money,  get  our  1911  book.  IT’S  FREE. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  COMPANY,  Box  305  Three  Rivers,  Michigan 


Home-Made  Greenhouse. 

In  starting  vegetables  for  the  gar- 
den in  spring  it  is  a decided  advan- 
tage to  have  a hotbed  or  greenhouse 
for  them.  We  have  built  a rig  we  call 
a “greenhouse”  to  help  us  get  an  early* 
start  with  our  plants.  This  structure 
is  thirty-four  feet  long,  and  about  a 
foot  and  a half  high  at  the  eave  on 
the  lower  side.  Through  the  center 
we  made  an  aisle  by  digging  a ditch 
two  feet  wide  and  two  and  a half  feet 
deep  the  entire  length  of  the  building. 
This  is  boarded  up  with  inch  lum- 
ber, and  with  the  slant  of  the  roof  it 
allows  one  to  walk  erect  through  the 
house. 

This  building  is  heated  with  a twen- 
ty-inch Franklin  stove,  and  we  have 
burned  nothing  but  slack  coal,  except 
on  a few  cold  nights.  The  water  sys- 
tem at  the  house  supplies  water  for 
the  greenhouse.  The  pipe  is  connect- 
ed to  a tank  over  the  stove,  and  in 
this  way  the  chill  is  taken  off  the 
water  when  we  use  the  hose.  This 
gives  us  nice  pressure,  as  the  supply 
tank  is  near  the  ceiling  in  the  second 
story  of  our  dwelling. 

The  roof  of  this  greenhouse  is  made 
of  hotbed  sash,  with  eight  by  ten 
glass.  This  sash  can  be  taken  off  to 
facilitate  spading,  manuring  or  work- 
ing the  soil  or  plants,  when  the 
weather  is  nice.  But  if  necessary  the 
beds  can  be  worked  just  as  well  from 
the  center  aisle.  The  outside  frame 
is  made  of  two  by  four  hemlock.  The 
south  side  has  glass  under  the  eaves 
while  the  north  side  is  covered  with 
three-ply  roofing  felt.  There  is  a door 
at  one  end. 

We  have  a hotbed  of  three  sash,  and 
start  most  of  the  plants  in  it.  When 
they  are  two  or  three  inches  high  we 
transplant  them  to  the  greenhouse. 
Here  they  can  be  reset,  if  necessary, 
to  make  them  stocky.  Our  first  early 
cabbage  is  ready  to  transplant  to  cold 
frames  by  the  time  the  tomatoes  and 
peppers,  etc.,  need  the  room.  The  low 
roof  of  the  house  makes  heating  easy, 
and  such  a house  does  not  cost  much 
and  soon  pays  for  itself. 

The  house  is  now  full  of  lettuce 
about  ready  to  cut  for  market.  As 
soon  as  this  is  removed  we  shall  plant 
early  radishes,  and  by  the  time  the 
radishes  are  out  of  the  way,  cabbage 
plants  will  be  ready  to  transplant  and 
take  the  room  made  vacant.  Last 
year,  with  the  aid  of  this  little  house 


Scientific  farming  is  the 

that  pays  ; and  Planet  Jrs  are  scientific  farming  ; 

gardening  implements.  They  do  the  work  of  3 to  6 men — do  it  better, 
get  bigger  and  better  crops.  1 hey  are  backed  by  over  35  years’  practical  study  M 
>of  farm  and  garden  needs.  Every  Planet  Jr  is  fully  guaranteed. 

| New  No.  10  | Planet  Jr  Horse-Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Hiller  combines  the  most  valuable 
features  of  the  best  one-horse  cultivators  and  best  horse-hoes.  Small  and  light, 
yet  strong  and  lasting. 

|No.  38j  Planet  Jr  Single- Wheel  Disc-Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  is 

made  with  the  new  Planet  Jr  pressed-steel  frame  that  makes  it  more  durable  than 
ever.  Has  3 adjustable  discs  on  each  side;  new-idea  pronged  cultivator  teeth, 

J plow  attachment  readily  changed  for  depth. 


it- 


nr  •,  for  complete  illustrated  1911  Planet  Jr 
W I 110  catalogue  describing  seeders,  double  and 
single  wheel  hoes,  one  and  two  horse  imple 
' ments — for  every  farm  and  garden 
• need.  Free  and  postpaid. 

S L Allen  & Co 

* " Box  H07C  Philada  Pa 


Strawberry  Plants 

3.000. 000  Excelsior  4,000,000  Aroma 

5.000. 000  Klondyke  2,000,000  Gandy 

2,000,000  Lady  Thompson 

Strong,  thrifty  plants,  grown  on  fresh  new  land.  Also 
Cabbage,  Tomato  and  Sweet  Potato  plants.  I am  now 
booking  orders  for  spring  planting.  Get  my  prices  before 
you  buy. 


JOHN  LIGHTFOOT,  Dept  L.,  East  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Berry  Boxes 

The  package  advertises  and  sells  the  fruit.  Let  us  send  you  catalog  showing  the  superiority 
of  packages  we  are  manufacturing.  26  years  at  it,  we  know  the  requirements,  and  we  want 
you  to  know  our  prices.  We  make  mixed  shipments.  Join  your  neighbors  in  carload  lot 
shipments,  and  save  freight.  Prompt  shipments  at  all  times.  Address  nearest  office. 

The  Plerce-WUliams  Co.,  South  Haven,  Mich.,  or  Jonesboro,  Ark. 


we  beat  the  early  gardeners  into  mar- 
ket with  tomatoes,  as  ours  were  on  the 
market  fully  a week  the  earliest. 

Ohio.  W.  F.  HINES. 

Carpenteria  green-seeded  pole  lima 
bean  is  a “sport”  from  “Burpee’s  Im- 
proved” bush  lima,  and  is  an  unusual- 
ly fine  variety. 

^ ■aj?. 

Earliest  Catawba  sweet  corn  is  even 
earlier  than  Golden  Bantam.  The 
grains  are  white  or  slightly  tinged 
with  pink  when  ready  for  use. 

The  season  for  orchard  heaters  will 
soon  be  at  hand.  Are  you  prepared  to 
do  battle  to  a finish  with  Jacn.  Frost? 


WESTERN  SOFT  PINE 

Berry  Crates 


Nice,  bright,  clean,  attractive  pack- 
ages. Western  Soft  Pine  is  light, 
strong,  does  not  split  easily,  and 
holds  nails  well.  What  more  can  you 
want?  Get  our  carload  price  deliv- 
ered at  your  station. 

WASHINGTON  MILL  CO. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 


FRUIT  GROWING  New  Book,  by  Paddock 

aud  Whipple.  $1.50.  The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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NTIL  THE  OR- 


CHARD BEARS 


The  problem  of  making  a living 
while  the  orchard  comes  into  bearing 
is  a subject  that  comes  close  to  the 
heart  of  every  person  who  leaves  his 
trade  or  profession  to  engage  in  or- 
charding. The  following  letter,  from 
a Fruit-Grower  subscriber,  who  is  liv- 
ing on  an  irrigated  tract  in  Idaho,  is 
full  of  suggestions  to  many  who  are 
making  a start  in  the  business  of  fruit 
growing. 

The  land  here  is  laid  out  in  blocks 
one-quarter  of  a mile  square,  with 
streets  surrounding  each  block,  and  a 
16-foot  alley  in  the  center  of  each 
block.  Each  alley  contains  a water 
main  to  water  the  land  on  each  side 
of  it.  T have  a three  inch  pipe  from 
the  alley  leading  onto  my  land,  and  a 
three-quarter  inch  pipe  laid  along  the 


6 and  7 feet  of  fall  in  the  600  feet 
from  the  front  to  the  alley,  so  that  I 
have  no  trouble  in  irrigating. 

1 set  strawberries  among  my  young 
apple  trees,  placing  the  rows  four  feet 
apart  and  four  feet  on  either  side  of 
the  trees.  After  this  year  I will  bo 
able  to  get  in  only  three  rows,  as  the 
tiees  will  be  larger  and  demand  more 
loom.  I am  growing  some  kind  of 
vegetable  or  fruit  between  all  of  tho 
tree  rows  and  vines.  This  year  I had 
about  one  acre  in  watermelons  and 
cantaloupes,  from  which  I sold  $300 
worth.  I sold  about  $100  each  of  peas 
and  beans;  $200  of  potatoes,  and 
among  the  other  vegetables  I raised 
\\  ere  sweet  corn,  onions,  tomatoes, 
cabbage,  radishes,  lettuce,  beets,  car- 
rots, spinach,  parsley,  rhubarb,  aspar- 
agus, celery,  cucumbers,  etc. 

I plant  sweet  corn  in  the  tree  rows, 
and  as  fast  as  I got  off  one  crop  I put 
in  another.  As  an  example,  the  land 
which  is  now  in  cabbage  produced  a 
crop  of  early  peas,  and  in  June  was 


PRODUCTS  GROWN  ON  FARM  OF  J.  E.  BUTLER 


front  with  hydrants  to  which  the  hose 
can  be  attached  for  irrigating.  I have 
ten  acres  on  a corner,  and  it  is  approx- 
imately 600  feet  square,  as  one-half  of 
the  alley  and  one-half  of  the  front  and 
side  streets  come  off  of  my  land. 

My  trees  are  planted  20  feet  apart 
each  way  with  every  other  tree  a 
peach  or  some  other  kind  of  a filler, 
which  will  come  out  when  the  apples 
come  into  bearing.  There  is  between 


CERTIFIED 


SEED 


CORN- 


That’s  My  1911  Special 


feet 


I was  first  to  push  practically 
every  bignetvidca  in  seed  corn. 
But  this  is  the  best  of  all— 100% 
seed  corn— every  kernel  of  every 
ir  full  of  life  and  producing  power.  I’ve  cut 
it  all  the  worry  and  bother  for  you. 

Tested  and  Guaranteed 
Six  kernels  from  each  ear  tested  by  my  per- 
system.  If  even  one  kernel  from  any  ear 
fails  to  germinate  strongly— the  ear  goes 
for  teed.  Sold  in  the  ear  or  shelled  and 
graded.  Every  variety.  Samples  free 
you  write  for  them.  Write  me  a 
postal  now  for  interesting  corn 
Address  me  personally. 
Henry  Field,  President 
Field  Seed 
Company 

Box.  15 
Shenandoah 
Iowa 


facts. 


Henry 


BETTER  SAFE  THAN  SORRY 


Potatoes,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  cantaloupe, 
small  fruits,  orchards,  can  be  sprayed  at 
slight  | comparative  cost  for  protection  against 
blight,  bugs,  scale,  etc  .with  an  "IKON  AGB” 

SPRAY KK.  Also,  actually  increases  the 
yield.  The  machine  is  adjustable  to  various 
width  rows  — solution  thoroughly  mixed — 
delivered  in  a fine  spray  that  covers  the  plant 
—single  or  double  acting  pumps — three,  four,  six  or  seven 
rows— one  or  two  horses — 55  or  100  gallon  steel  or  wood 
tanks.  Has  orchard  attachment  and  many  others. 


planted  to  onions.  These  onions  did 
very  well,  and  were  good  and  smooth, 
although  not  large.  The  cabbage  is 
the  third  crop  this  year  on  that  piece 
of  ground. 

Last  spring  I planted  some  dewber- 
ries and  raspberries,  setting  them  8 
feet  apart.  In  the  center  of  the  space 
I planted  a double  row  of  yellow  wax 
beans  and  after  they  were  harvested 
in  July  I planted  a crop  of  potatoes, 
and  all  that  came  up  made  a good 
crop.  All  of  them  would  have  grown 
had  I planted  them  properly.  Instead 
of  dropping  them  in  the  moist  soil  of 
the  irrigation  furrow  after  the  water 
had  been  shut  off,  I run  the  water 
through  and  then  dropped  them  in  the 
mud.  This  made  the  soil  bake  around 
them,  and  not  all  were  able  to  break 
through  the  crust. 

I have  one  acre  in  grapes  which  are 
planted  8 feet  apart,  and  between 
these  I planted  a double  row  of  peas, 
from  which  I sold  about  $75  and  the 


IRQHAGE- 


Farm  and  Garden  Tool* 


ere  practical,  affective,  economical 
They  give  permanent  eatisfac-  n 
tion.  We  have  been  making  . 
the  dependable  kind  for  75  v "A, 
years.  Formulas  for 
■olutions  furnished  on 
application.  Write  for 


our ‘free  Anniversary 
Catalog  showing  pota- 


IRRIGATING  ONIONS  AMONG  TREES 
Water  coming  from  a one-inch  gar- 
den hose  under  pressure. 


to  machinery  horse  hoes,  cultivators  and  complete  line  ’ 
of  garden  drills,  wheel  hoes,  orchard  tools,  etc  k 

.BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO.  Box  5069  Grcnloch,  N.  J.  J 


Farmers’  Handy  Wagon 
at  a Low  Price 


Absolutely  the  best  wagon  bnilt  for  every  kind 
of  heavy  teaming.  Low  steel  wheels*  wide  tires. 
Will  last  a lifetime  without  repairs. 

iSTEEL  WHEELS 


for  farm  wagons 
—any  size  to  fit 
any  axle.  Send 
for  our  free 
booklet  before 
y ou  buy  a wagon 
or  a set  of  wheels. 


EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  53-w  Quincy,  III. 


peas  fertilized  the  ground  also.  T find 
peas  and  beans  both  good  for  the 
ground,  and  if  you  have  any  extra 
peas,  how  the  chickens  do  like  them. 
Peas  make  the  chickens  shell  out  the 
eggs,  too. 

In  growing  strawberries,  I find  the 
bulk  of  our  trade  likes  a,  dark  red 
berry,  red-  to  the  center,  as  they  have 
a better  flavor,  and  are  a good  can- 
ning berry. 

Some  one  may  ask  how  I produce 
all  of  this  stuff  without  injuring  the 
growth  of  the  trees.  It  is  because  we 
use  a lot  of  fertilizer.  Every  chance 
we  have  we  haul  manure  to  the  land. 
The  trees  are  growing  splendidly,  hav- 
ing made  a growth  of  six  or  seven  feet, 
which  is  all  that  could  be  asked  of 
trees  that  have  been  set  but  thirty 
months.  While  we  had  to  water  them 
late  to  keep  the  vegetables  growing, 
the  vegetables  kept  taking  the  mois- 


You 

Can 

Grow 

Fine 

Onions 

With 

Ohio 

Grown 

Seed 


Livingston’s  Superb  Onions 


na  ana  constant  selection  nupai  i m vui  ociwc 

)t  found  in  the  common  commercial  article.  True  shape,  beautiful  color, 
savy  yielding  and  good  keeping  qualities  are  firmly  fixed  in  our  strains 


yOv 


5 £*3 


have  proven  money  makers  with  critical  gardeners  everywhere.  Finest 
land  and  constant  selection  impart  to  our  selected  strains  characteristics 
not 

heavy  . _ _ _ 

which  we  consider  the  best  in  the  world. 

Southport  White  Globe,  as  illustrated  above,  is  the  handsomest  onion  in 
existence.  Of  ideal  shape,  mild  in  flavor.  Pkt., 

lOe;  :t»e;  % lb.,  »0c;  lb.,  $3.25  postpaid. 

Ohio  Yellow  Globe  is  famous  as  the  most  perfect 
type  of  yellow  globe.  Yields  frequently  800 
bushels  per  acre  on  rich  soil.  Pkt.,  5c;  oz.,  2<lc;  | 
Vi  1I»M  iiOc;  lb.,  $2.00  postpaid. 

Southport  Ked  Globe  is  the  heaviest  cropper  of 
the  three.  Very  popular  in  the  West.  Pkt.,  5c;  | 
ox.,  20c;  14  lb.,  50c;  11*.,  $1.75  postpaid. 

Ask  for  Special  Rates  on  Large  Lots.  One  | 
Pkt.  of  each  of  Three  Sorts,  10c  postpaid. 

PROFITABLE  ONIONS 

is  the  title  of  our  new  Onion  Booklet, 
which  describes  in  detail  the  best  stand- 
ard sorts  of  Onions.  Tells  how  and  where  ] 
we  raise  the  best  Onions  in  the  world 
and  gives  old  and  new  method  of  grow- 
ing Onions  for  profit.  It’s  free  with 
every  order  for  some  Onion  Seed. 

BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG  FREE 

130  page  Annual  is  noted  for  its  correct  I 
and  useful  culture  directions.  Contains 
nearly  300  “true-to-nature”  illustrations  from  our  own 
photographs,  some  in  natural  colors.  Whether  you  gar- 
den for  pleasure  or  profit  you  need  this  book,  which  is 
a complete  catalog  of  all  good  vegetable  and  flower  seeds, 
bulbs,  plants,  trees,  etc.  Write  for  your  free  copy  today  sure. 


| This 
Booklet 
Free 
with 
Every 
Order 
for 

Above 

Onion 

Seeds 


Our  new 
descriptions 


The  Livingston  Seed  Company,  431  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


C 17 17  TA  C BEST  IN  QUALITY 

olEL'ij  lowest  in  price 


THE  SHENANDOAH  PURE  SEED  COMPANY  wants  every  Farmer.  Corn  grower,  Garden-n-uck  grower  and  ALL  WHO 
PLANT  OR  SOW  to  have  their  new  Seed  Catalog,  It’s  FKEf  TO  ALL  who  want  PURE  SEEDS.  It  was  wntten  by  a prac- 
tical farmer.  Seed  grower  and  Seedsman  of  FIFTY  YEARS  ACTUAL  EXPERIENCE,  it’s  helpful,  useful  and  tenefiaai  to 
all  PURE  SEEDS  SAVES  YOU  TROUBLE  and  MAKES  you  MONEY.  Poor  seeds  bring  disappointment,  poverty  and  dis- 
tress. OUR  SEED  BOOK  tells  all  about  it.  IT  IS  FREE.  Write  for  it  today.  Address  . . . 

THE  SHENANDOAH  PURE  SEED  COMPANY.  Shenandoah.  Iowa, 
(p.  s. — Cut  out  and  save  this  advertisement.  It  may  not  appear  again.) 


ANYBODY 
CAN  LAY  IT. 


Rubber  Roofing 


Warranted  For  Twenty- Five  Years. 

rnriOUT  DA  in  T°  Any  Station  East  ol  Rocky  Moun- 
? SLIGHT  r All!  tains,  except  Texas,  Colo- 
rado, New  Mexico,  N.  Dakota,  S.  Dakota,  Wyoming, 
Montana.  Special  prices  to  these  states  on  request. 


ONE-PLY  • • • ■ Weighs  35  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  91.10  per  roll. 

TWO-PLY  - • • Weighs  45  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  $1,30  per  roll. 

THBEE-PLY  ■ Weighs  65  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  91.50  per  roll. 

TERMS  CASH:  We  save  you  the  wholesalers’  and  retailers’  profit.  These 

special  prices  only  hold  good  lor  immediate  shipment. 

Indestructible  bv  Heat,  Cold,  Sun  or  Bain. 


Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  refer  you  to  Southern  Illinois  National  Bank. 


gUaiaillCCU  UIWUOJ  iuxuuuvu.  *•  w .V.w.  — — — 

CENTURY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Dept.  224.  JEast^L^oui^JHa^ 


A PROFITABLE  INVESTMEN’ 


pp-  Republic 

Ornamental  Fence 
willcnhancethe  value 


of  your  property. 

_ Republic ? x n"c  e “s 

aremade  by  cablinglarge  heavily  galvanized  wires 
P*  and  in  serting  heavy  upright  wire  pickets,  corrugated 
only  at  point  of  intersection ; thus  forming  an  immovable  J°*nt 
>•  withoutinjuringthe  galvanized  coating.  Most  durable  fencemade. 
A variety  of  beautiful  designs.  May  be  erected  with  wood  or  iron  posts. 
lULm****’"  Write  for  catalog.  If  you  need  Farm  Gates,  write  for  Special  Farm  Gate  Catalog. 

REPUBLIC  FENCE  4 GATE  CO 


Fruit  Trees 


400.000  Apple 

200.000  Cherry, 


Hardy  Catalpa 


Peach  and  Plum.  We  are  growers  of  a complete  list  of  Nursery  Stock.  Ask  for  our 
•’New  Catalogue,”  iust  c (Three  Times  Transplanted  ) 

put  free  we  want  an  f^yPTOfftrllS  Wragg  Nursery  Co.  Des  Rome*,  la. 


agent  in  every  county. 
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ture,  so  that  the  trees  matured  in 
good  shape.  The  peaches,  plums,  apri- 
cots, cherries,  etc.,  are  loaded  with 
fruit  buds  now  and  we  expect  the  ap- 
ples to  bear  in  1911,  when  they  will  be 
three  years  old. 

Again,  you  might  ask  how  much  help 
it  takes.  We  took  in  $2  for  every  $1 
paid  out,  as  we  worked  at  our  trade  of 
building  houses  up  to  May  13,  towards 
the  last  working  just  a half  day  at  a 
time,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  work  at 
home.  We  have  a son  who  is  10  years 
old  and  who  was  quite  a help  in  help- 
ing pick  the  various  kinds  of  truck. 
Of  course  we  had  to  work  to  advant- 
age and  keep  ahead  of  the  weeds.  In 
small  truck,  such  as  onions,  lettuce, 
etc.,  as  soon  as  they  began  coming 
through  the  ground,  I would  take  the 
hand  cultivator  and  work  the  soil 
quite  fine.  This  would  dig  out  most  of 
the  weeds,  and  bury  the  rest.  I put 
the  knives  on  the  hand  cultivator  and 
bar  them  off  real  close.  This  leaves 
the  ground  clean,  and  the  plants  in 
good  growing  condition.  I do  very  lit- 
tle hoeing  or  hand  weeding  by  fol- 
lowing this  system.  I have  one  land 
in  peas,  which  I am  experimenting 
with,  and  if  they  live  through  I will 
get  a fancy  price  for  them,  in  the 
spring.  The  cabbage  will  be  apt  to 
winter  alright. 

I have  four  lands  now  in  onions, 
which  I expect  to  sell  mainly  for  green 
onions  in  the  spring.  Two  other  lands 
are  in  rhubarb,  one  in  asparagus  and 
one  in  lettuce,  although  this  latter 
crop  will  be  apt  to  freeze  out.  In  fact, 
between  most  all  of  the  tree  rows,  I 
have  something  growing  at  this  date, 
December  13,  1910.  It  is  freezing  a 
little  each  night,  but  does  not  seem  to 
injure  most  of  the  crops. 

All  together  we  have  sold  over 
$1,600  this  year,  1910,  and  are  still 
selling  radishes,  lettuce  and  celery. 
Included  in  this  amount  is  the  pro- 
ceeds from  a good  cow  and  75  laying 
hens.  On  the  back  of  the  place  was 
two  acres  of  alfalfa  which  we  have 
plowed  up,  and  from  which  we  expect 
to  get  our  best  garden  next  year.  We 
cut  the  alfalfa  four  times  this  summer, 
and  sold  about  $50  from  it;  the  bal- 
ance we  fed  or  have  stored  in  the  hay 
mow,  so  that  the  most  of  our  proceeds 
came  from  the  8 acres. 

The  first  year  here,  in  1908,  we  sold 
only  $300,  as  we  did  not  know  what 
was  best  to  plant.  That  year  we  work- 
ed mostly  at  our  trade,  but  in  1909  we 
sold  $800  and  this  'year  $1,600,  and 
next  year  we  believe  we  will  be  in 
good  shape  to  do  business  from  our 
entire  ten  acres.  We  have  nearly  all 
kinds  of  small  fruit  planted,  except 
blackberries,  and  are  going  to  plant 
them.  J.  E.  BUTLER. 

Idaho. 

Apple  Show  at  Missoula. 

The  popularity  of  apple  shows,  es- 
pecially in  the  Northwestern  States, 
is  evidenced  by  the  large  number  that 
are  continually  being  held  from  year 
to  year.  The  Western  Montana  Apple 
Show,  exhibited  annually  at  Missoula, 
Montana,  gathers  together  some  par- 
ticularly choice  specimens  of  the  best 
fruit  of  the  state.  Each  year  during 
the  second  week  of  October  this  event 
takes  the  place  of  the  county  fair  and 
is  the  occasion  of  horticulturists  from 
all  parts  of  the  state  to  get  together 
and  gain  points  regarding  apple  and 


GALLOWAY  SPREADER  AT  WORK  IN  ORCHARD  ON  FARM  OF  JOHN  I’.ARNHARD 

The  “Galloway”=the  Best  Manure 
Spreader  Made  for  Fruit  Fanners 


Every  fruit  farmer  knows  the  value  of  barnyard 
manure  and  the  importance  of  applying  it  to  the  soil. 

But  not  every  farmer  appreciates  the  value  of 
spreading  it  evenly  and  economically,  such  as  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  a machine  built  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

The  Galloway  is  the  ideal  machine. 

It  will  not  only  save  you  a wonderful  amount  of 
time,  but  it  will  distribute  so  uniformly  and  evenly 
that  any  given  amount  of  ground  can  be  covered 
with  one-half  the  amount  of  fertilizer  as  compared 
with  the  old  pitchfork  way  of  spreading. 

The  objections  to  a machine  spreader  which  have 
always  been  advanced  by  fruit  growers  are  entirely 
missing  in  a Galloway. 

The  idea  that  a machine  spreader  was  so  heavy 
that  they  would  prove  unpracticable  for  hauling  ma- 
nure from  town  or  any  long  distance,  has  been  abso- 
lutely disproven  by  the  Galloway,  as  it  is  the  lightest 
draft  machine  ever  built  and  can  be  handled  easily 
by  two  horses  over  the  roughest  roads  for  any  rea- 
sonable distance. 

The  Galloway  pulls  from  the  reach,  just  like  any 
ordinary  wagon,  and  there  is  no  surplus  weight,  so 
don’t  mistake  the  spreader  you  see  pulled  by  three 
horses  for  a Galloway,  for  it  isn’t. 

The  idea  that  a machine  spreader  is  too  expensive 
for  a farmer— especially  a small  one — to  tie  his  - 
money  up  in  has  also  been  disproven  by  the  Gallo- 
way, which  is  made  in  sizes  and  styles  to  fit  the 
pocketbook  and  acreage  of  every  farmer. 

Beginning  with  the  fifty-bushel  wagon  box  spread- 
er, which  is  made  adjustable  to  fit  any  wagon  truck, 
and  is  sold  at  the  remarkable  price  of  $39.50,  there  is 
a size  for  *very  demand,  including  a seventy-bushel 
all-steel  complete  spreader  which  is  without  an  equal 
in  the  world  today. 

The  wagon  box  spreader  is  a machine  that  any 
farmer,  no  matter  how  small  a farm  he  works,  can 
afford  to  have.  It  can  be  put  on  or  taken  off  just 
like  a hay  rack,  and  without  much  extra  effort,  and  is 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  give  the  same  utmost  satis- 
faction as  the  highest  priced  complete  spreader  ever 
built  of  equal  size  and  capacity. 


For  the  farmer,  however,  who  works  a large  farm 
and  has  plenty  of  work  for  a machine  to  do,  the 
larger  machine  will  prove  more  adaptable. 

Fruit  trees  and  vegetation  generally  need  lots  of 
manure  to  produce  good  crops — much  more  than  they 
usually  get — and  it  is  essential  that  it  be  distributed 
in  a manner  to  produce  best  results. 

When  it  is  distributed  by  hand  it  is  left  in  lumps 
and  piles,  and  so  unevenly  that  while  certain  spots 
receive  the  richness  they  so  badly  need,  other 
patches  are  entirely  neglected,  with  the  result  of  pro- 
ducing a mixed  and  uneven  crop  that  brings  nothing 
but  disappointment  to  the  farmer. 

The  December  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower  publish- 
ed an  article  by  Mr.  Irvine,  the  editor,  in  which  he 
said: 

“The  first  implement  we  bought  when  we  took 
charge  of  the  Morrisania  Ranch  last  season  was  a 
Galloway  spreader,  and  it  has  already  paid  for  it- 
self.” 

Now,  Mr.  Irvine  can  tell  you  a whole  lot  about  the 
value  of  manure  properly  used  on  a fruit  farm,  and 
he  can  tell  you  still  more  about  the  good  points  of  a 
Galloway  spreader. 

The  above  illustration  shows  a Galloway  spreader 
at  work  in  a Michigan  orchard,  and  illustrates  but 
one  of  many  hundred  farmers  who  have  discovered 
the  value  and  extra  profit-making  possibility  of  a 
manure  spreader  on  the  farm. 

The  Wm.  Galloway  Company  of  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
have  published  two  very  valuable  books  on  the  Ma- 
nure Spreader  subject,  and  will  gladly  send  them  free 
to  any  farmer  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  write  for 
them. 

These  books  tell  what  farmers  in  practically  every 
state  of  the  Union  think  about  the  Galloway  spreader, 
and  what  it  has  done  for  them  in  the  way  of  increas- 
ed crops  and  profits. 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  condition  your  soil.  The 
Galloway  is  an  all-year-around  machine  and  works 
just  as  well  over  slush  and  snow  as  it  does  over  the 
dry  and  even  ground. 

So  write  today  and  take  advantage  of  their  offer 
to  send  you  two  such  valuable  books  on  so  important 
a subject. 


The  Wm.  Galloway  Company 

1039  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Greening,  although,  of  course,  a great 
many  other  varieties  were  displayed. 
The  above,  however,  are  best  adapted 
for  commercial  use. 


miuins.  A portion  of  the  prize-win- 
ning exhibits  were  taken  to  the  Na- 
tional Apple  Show  at  Spokane  and 
Chicago. 


THE  FARMS  ARE  UNIFORMLY  FENCED  AND  THE  "STREETS’'  ARE  ALL  NAMED. 


fruit  growing.  Lectures  and  addresses 
on  planting,  spraying,  pruning,  grad- 
ing and  packing  makes  this  event  an 
educational  feature  that  few  apple 
growers  fail  to  overlook. 

The  popular  apples  of  Western  Mon- 
tana are  the  . McIntosh,  Jonathan, 
Grimes  Golden,  Gano,  Rome  Beauty 
and  Northern  Spy,  and  Northwest 


F.  M.  Lockmon,  a wholesale  grocer, 
is  president  of  the  Western  Montana 
Apple  Show,  and  A.  J.  Breitenstein, 
secretary  of  the  Missoula  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  is  manager,  while  M.  L. 
Dean,  state  fruit  inspector,  acts  as  su- 
perintendent. H.  E.  Van  Deman  of 
Washington,  1)7  C.',”  a’c fed  as  judge. 
Over  $3,000  was  distributed  in  pre- 


Elberta  Peach  Trees. 

The  Davis  County  Nurseries  of  Roy, 
Utah,  are  offering  to  the  trade  from 
50,000  to  60,000  the  best  Elberta 
peaches,  at  the  best  prices  in  the  Unit- 
ed States;  3-4  ft.,  4-5  ft.  and  5-6  ft. 
Correspondence  requested. — Adv. 

Subscription  expired?  Renew  today. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Wo  ship  on  approval  without  & rent 
deposit,  freight  prepaid.  DON’T 
PAY  A CENT  if  you  aro  not  satisfied 
after  using  the  bicycle  10  days. 

DO  NOT  BUY  ?/&°mraa„^ 

at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  latest 
art  catalogs  illustrating  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard  of 
\ prices  and  marvelous  new  offer9. 
ft  ME  PC  A|T  *•  it  will  cost  you  to 
Ufclll  write  a postal  and  every- 
thing will  be  sent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  Tou  will  get  much  valuable  in- 
formation Do  not  wait,  write  it  now 
TIRES,  Coaster  - Brake  rear 
wheels,  lamps,  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 

Mead  Cycle  Co*  Dept,  rip  Chicago 

’S  ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS 

l$  1 1 /I  -00  SET  ARMY  POLE  HARNESS  $01  .85 
* 1 lZtSetArnijLeadTeamHaniess$17.95^1  — 
Army  Saddles  $3.00  up 
AnnyShellerTents  1.00  up 
Armylnif  ms.newl.25  npe 
7-Shot  Rifle  Carbine  3.50 
0IdSide-ArmPislols.50iip  , 

Side-Arm  Sword  .35  op  I 
[SEND  POSTAL  TO -DAY  I 
“'FOR  FREE  CIRCULAR! 

Largest  stock  Government  Auction  Murrains  in  the  world.  15 
acres  required  for  its  storage.  3<»4-pnge  catalogue,  over  4.000 
illustrations  of  army  and  navy  auction  goods,  Regular  Military 
Encyclopedia.  Mailed  for  15  cents  (stamps). 

CANNONS,  FLAGS.  PISTOLS,  RIFLES,  SPEARS,  DRUMS,  Eta. 

FRANCIS  BANNERMAN,  501  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

COYNE  BROTHERS 
Handle  All  Kinds  Fruit  and  Produce. 
160  South  Water  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
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S LIVING  FROM 
TWO  ACRES 

Some  years  ago  Oliver  R.  Shearer, 
of  Hyde  Park,  Pa.,  found  himself  out 
of  work.  His  forefathers  were  fruit- 
growers and  it  was  but  natural  that  he, 
too,  should  turn  to  horticulture.  He  did 
not  desire  a large  tract  of  land,  but  one 
conveniently  located  near  a large  city. 
Not  being  able  to  buy  at  a reasonable 
price  a farm  whose  condition  was  fa- 
vorable for  raising  good  crops  imme- 
diately, he  bought  a run-down  tract  of 
land,  not  at  cheap  figures,  for  he  found 


worth  of  the  land  was  concerned,  but 
he  took  the  location  into  consideration 
He  knew  that  the  soil  was  impoverish- 
ed, and  that  hardly  a cucumber  or  a 
radish  would  grow  on  the  same.  How- 
ever, his  early  training  on  his  father’s 
fruit  farm  paved  the  way  for  him,  and 
he  was  aware  that  he  had  to  introduce 
new  methods,  if  he  should  be  success- 
ful in  saving  the  farm  and  saving  him- 
self financially. 

He  started  out  in  the  dairy  business, 
for  the  essential  point  was  good  fer- 
tiliser to  reclaim  the  land.  He  bought 
a milk  route  in  Reading  and  six  cows 
for  $350.  This  meant  that  he  had  to 
buy  all  the  food  for  the  cattle.  He 
bought  100  chickens,  and  by  these 


LETTUCE  GROWING  BETWEEN  TREE  ROWS. 


the  location  of  the  little  tract  in  a pret- 
ty suburb  of  Reading,  Pa.,  a city  of  96,- 
000  inhabitants,  hence  he  had  to  pay  a 
good  price. 

The  tract  contained  three  acres  and 
twenty-two  perches,  which  included  the 
space  on  which  stood  an  old  barn,  the 
space  of  the  house  and  yard,  the  poul- 
try yard  and  a narrow  stretch  of  waste- 
land through  which  a small  rivulet 
flows,  leaving  barely  more  than  two 
acres  for  real  cultivation. 

For  this  tract  Mr.  Shearer  gave 
$3,800,  paying  $500  spot  cash  and  for 
the  rest  he  gave  a mortgage.  He  con- 
sidered it  a high  price  as  far  as  the 


p ^ Best  Grown.  5 p’.cts.  Vegetable  Seeds 

L CL  I J 10c.  4 i kts  Roj-al  Aster,  Giant  Carna- 

tions, Mammoth  Verbena  and  Monstrosa  Vine,  also  10  a- 
rietiesof  Bu  bank's  Floral  Gems  and  10  sorts  Spencer 
Sweet  Peas,  all  for  10c.  PLAMTS.  4 Roses,  25c, 3 Pelargo- 
niums, 25c,  3 Peonies. 25c.  Catalo -lie  and  pkt.  of  iant 
Pansy  free.  A.  C.  ANDERSON,  Box  23  Columbus,  Neb. 


Fresh  and  Reliable,  none  better. 
Have  stood  the  test  for  over  30 
years.  YVe  offer  a full  line  of  gar- 

den,  field  and  flower  seeds.  Send 

for  a copy  of  “COLE’S  GARDEN  ANNUAL” 
in  which  you  will  find  all  the  good  things  in  seeds,  at 
low  prices.  Address  COLE’S  SEED  STORE,  Pella,  la. 


MARKET  GARDENERS’  PAPER 


Weekly  Market  Growers  Journal — only  paper  printed 
especially  for  vegetable  growers.  $1.00  a year,  52  issues. 
For  10  cents  and  names  of  three  market  gardeners  we 
will  send  it  ten  weeks  with  our  popular  booklet, 
"$25,000  a Year  from  Twelve  Acres.”  Send  for  free 
sample  copies — it  is  the  best  way  to  judge. 

Market  Growers  Journal,  543  Walker  Bg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


SEED 

Always  Fresh  and  Reliable 

If  you  write  today  and  mention 
this  paper,  we  will  send  you  our 
New  Catalog  of  Home  Grown  Seeds, 
Plants  and  Bulbs,  together  with  a 
P p p trial  package  of  our 
■ EL  Wm  New  Everblooming 
Pansy  Seed,  a mixture  of  the  richest, 
largest  Pansies  known.  Send  today. 

o.,  2316  Rose  St.,  Rockford,  Illinois 


00  WILL  BUY 

100-2  Year,  No.  1 Grape  Vines 


VARIETIES — Concord.  Worden,  Agawan,  Lind- 
ley,  Clinton,  Elviria  and  Moore’s  Early. 

Our  50-page  Catalogue  is  chuck  full  of  bargains 
and  Is  free  for  the  asking. 

MAIL  ORDER  NURSERIES,  Wood  River,  Neb. 


Martha  Peach 

Probably  the  largest  and  handsomest  peach  in 
existence.  Specimens  have  weighed  17%  ounces. 
1910  stock  all  sold.  Will  book  orders  now  for 
next  season.  Grimes  Golden,  Jonathan  and  Stay- 
man  Winesap  apple  trees.  General  line  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  trees.  ARTHUR  L.  NORTON,  Nur- 
seryman and  Fruit-Grower,  Clarksville,  Missouri. 


BLAKE’S  EARLIEST 


PEACH 

The  finest  Early  Peach  grown. 
Ripens  the  first  of  August.  It  is 
a large  yellow  freestone  peach  and 
to  over  2%  Inches  in  diam- 
Bears  young,  is  a sure  crop- 
a good  shipper.  Price  50c, 
and  20c  each. 


WM.  BLAKE,  R.  R.  No.  2,  BUCHANAN.  MICHIGAN 


means,  he  obtained  enough  manure  to 
start  the  fertilizing  part  of  the  work. 
It  took  Mr.  Shearer  two  years  to  fer- 
tilize the  two  acres  properly,  so  that 
he  could  start  raising  crops,  and  then 
five  cows  were  sold  and  the  milk  route 
was  abandoned,  and  he  devoted  all  his 
attention  to  raising  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles and  paying  off  the  mortgage. 

On  this  little  tract  that  hardy  pro- 
duced $50  worth  of  products  at  the 
time  he  bought  the  same,  Mr.  Shearer 
clears  over  $1,200  annually.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  say  that  the  mortgage  is 
lifted,  for  there  is  a nice  little  bank  ac- 
count besides.  Mr.  Shearer  has  had 
the  farm  about  fifteen  or  more  years 
and  he  has  accomplished  some  remark- 
able things  on  the  same.  He  raises 


OLVER  SHEARER. 


from  7,000  to  8,000  head  of  lettuce  an- 
nually, 30,000  to  50,000  small  onions, 
which  are  sold  at  five  cents  a bunch, 
giving  his  customers  ten  delicious  little 
onions.  His  customers  are  Reading 
folks,  many  of  them  being  those  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  when  he  sold 
them  milk  and  cream.  The  onions  are 
usually  raised  on  a space  containing 
700  square  feet,  where  a pound  of 
onion  seed  is  sown.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a few  quarts  of  onion  sets  pur- 
chased, all  the  sets  are  raised  on  this 
space,  and  the  returns  from  one  pound 
of  seed,  has  averaged  as  high  as  $140 


HAMILTON 

Orchard  Heaters 


Overwhelm  Competitors  and  Score  Complete 
Victory  in  the  First  Battles  of  IQI I Campaign 
with  JACK  FROST  in  the  Orange  Groves  of 
Texas,  Florida  and  California. 

If  there  be  any  skeptics  on  the  powerful  advantages  of  the  Res- 
ervoir Type,  with  Absolute  Control  of  Fire  Area,  we  now  ask  them 
to  read  the  appended  reports  from  the  scene  of  battle: 

Florida 


(Report  from  the  demon- 
stration given  in  Florida  by 
the  Florida  Citrus  Growers’ 

Union,  the  largest  fruit  grow- 
ers’ association  in  the  state,  in  which  all  manufacturers  of  orchard 
heaters  were  invited  to  participate) : 

NIGHT  LETTER 

Orlando,  Florida,  Jan.  14,  1911. 
James  L.  Hamilton,  Grand  Junction,  Col. 

We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  are  ours.  Committee  advised 
each  contestant  to  fill  heaters  to  capacity  and  burn  as  though  ac- 
tually fighting  frost.  We  made  long  time  demonstration,  from  7:00 

o’clock  in  the  morning,  7:00  o’clock  next  morning.  refused 

to  enter,  while demonstrated  only  one  heater.  Committee 

will  report  no  soot  damage.  afterwards  said  he  did  not 

enter  because  committee  would  not  adopt  what  he  called  Colorado 
rules.  In  other  words,  he  was  afraid.  We  burned  one  hundred  to 
the  acre  on  two  acres,  and  fifty  to  the  acre  on  the  third  acre. 

’s  man  admitted  defeat  to  me  at  3 o’clock  in  the  morning 

and  did  not  refill.  ROBERT  H.  RHOADES. 

Texas 

rauHneransmB 

(E.  S.  Stockwell,  Alvin, 

Texas,  the  father  of  the  Sat- 
suma  Orange  industry  in 
Texas,  writes  as  follows  in 
the  Houston  (Texas)  Daily  Post  of  January  5,  1911) : 

Your  favor  of  the  2nd  inst.,  relative  to  damage  done  by  frost 
duly  at  hand. 

Concerning  citrus  fruits,  would  say  that  the  Satsumas  where  not 
protected  so  far  do  not  show  any  injury,  but  think  the  grapefruit, 
dugats,  lemons  and,  in  fact  all  tender  varieties  of  oranges  have  been 
more  or  less  injured.  Lemons  are  probably  killed  down  to  the  bank- 
ing. Our  own  orchard  was  protected  by  fire  pots  (Hamilton)  and  we 
think  we  have  saved  the  dugats,  kumquats  and  grapefruit,  and  prob- 
ably most  of  the  lemons. 

We  kept  an  hourly  record  of  the  temperatures  here.  The  coldest 
period  reached  was  this  morning  at  2 o’clock,  when  our  thermometer 
registered  a temperature  of  14  degrees  above  zero,  and  about  that 
time  the  wind  changed  slightly  to  the  east  and  the  temperature  be- 
gan to  rise,  and  this  morning  at  sunrise  it  stood  20  above  zero.  The 
coldest  period  yesterday  or  night  before  last  was  about  6:30  a.  m., 
when  the  mercury  showed  14'/2  above. 

Perhaps  it  would  he  well  before  closing  this  report  to  speak 
more  at  length  concerning  the  orchard  heaters.  We  were  enabled 
even  at  the  coldest  period  to  maintain  a temperature  of  22  degrees 
above,  and  even  through  the  trying  period  of  night  before  last,  when 
the  wind  was  blowing  at  a velocity  of  about  40  miles  an  hour,  and  1 
could  not  do  better  than  to  urge  all  my  fellow  citrus  growers  to  use 
fire  pot  protection  as  a precaution  against  loss  by  frost.  It  is  tne 
very  best  and  cheapest  insurance  that  we  possibly  can  secure. 

(Signed)  E.  S.  STOCKWELL. 


California 


Riverside,  California, 

Jan.  3,  1911. 

Dear  Sir:  I shall  only  an- 

swer briefly  your  letter  re- 
ceived today  as  1 have  been  out  fighting  frost  for  five  successive 
nights  and  1 am  about  worn  out.  Last  night  was  the  first  night  1 
have  slept  clear  through  the  night.  1 have  had  ample  opportunity 
of  testing  out  your  heaters  and  they  gave  splendid  account  of  them- 
selves, and  my  only  regret  was  that  I did  not  have  the  full  equip- 
ment for  the  orchard.  I bought  some  of  the  Shaving  Fuel  Combina- 
tion to  fill  the  emergency,  believing  then  I could  not  get  your  heat- 
ers here  in  time,  but  as  it  turned  out  they  arrived  in  plenty  of  time. 
It  is  a mighty  lucky  thing  that  I got  them  or  my  15  tons  of  shavings 
would  never  have  saved  me  the  loss  of  my  crop.  I had  to  almost 
depend  on  your  heaters,  and  in  fact  I held  the  temperature  above 
danger  with  the  heaters  almost  wholly. 


1 9 f ll  Qt 


Very  respectfully  yours, 

I’HiPT.rs  n FTLSq'ED. 


The  Hamilton  Reservoir  Orchard  Heater 

" oostM  but  little  more  tlinu  round  pots  to  Install,  ami  when  you  hnve 

nut  these  1. eater”  in  your  orehar.l  you  know  you  have  the  very  best 
V nr  mouev  ea«  buy,  and  one  that  will  last  twice  as  long  in  the 
weather.  We  evpect  to  discontinue  taking  orders  before  91  are  , 
owing  to  the  avalanche  of  business  we  are  receiving,  and  we  flier  - 
fore  request  all  late  buyers  to  get  busy  at  once  if  you  wish  to  r> 
I?,re  of  receiving  Hamilton  Heaters  this  year.  Put  your  order  In 


The  Hamilton  Orchard  Heater  Co. 

Grand  Junction,  Colorado 
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per  annum,  leaving  enough  small 
onions  to  become  sets  in  the  fall  for 
spring  planting  for  another  large  lot. 

He  raises  red  beets,  about  10,000  of 
them  annually,  and  they  average  one 
cent  a piece.  The  crop  of  asparagus 
amounts  to  800  packages  every  spring. 
All  those  mentioned  come  early  in 
spring,  closely  followed  by  the  second 
crop,  consisting  of  an  average  of  6,000 
heads  of  endive,  sold  at  5 cents  a head, 
an  equal  number  of  late  lettuce,  the 
fruit  from  600  tomato  vines,  12,000  cel- 
ery stalks,  sold  at  an  average  price  of 
2V2  cents  per  stalk.  The  celery  crop 
on  this  intensive  farm  is  a feature  and 
amount  to  100,000  celery  plants,  be- 
sides the  stalks,  as  he  raises  celery 
plants  for  other  farmers,  which  are 
always  sold  at  25  cents  per  hundred 
plants,  in  large  quantities,  and  in  small 


no  plough  is  used  on  this  farm,  for  Mr. 
Shearer  believes  that  the  plow  turns 
down  too  deep  for  the  top  soil,  so  that 
tiie  surface-feeding  plants  are  unable 
to  reach  the  same  to  get  sufficient 
nourishment.  Iiy  this  shallow  cultiva- 
tion, Mr.  Shearer  claims  lie  gets  some- 
thing that  is  available  for  his  plants, 
which  by  using  the  plow  would  be  lost. 
Immediately  after  each  rain,  from  the 
If  th  of  July  to  the  middle  of  August, 
he  keeps  on  planting  celery  plants, 
manuring  the  patch  well  and  applying 
bone  meal,  nitrate  of  soda  and  muriate 
of  potash.  He  does  not  plant  in  fur- 
rows, but  follows  the  “level”  method, 
keeping  the  surface  as  level  as  pos- 
sible. Prom  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember he  begins  to  supply  his  cus- 
tomers with  celery  until  the  following 
spring.  He  also  raises  tomato  plants, 


THE  BARN  AND  POULTRY  HOUSE  ON  THE  TWO-ACRE  FARM  OF 
OLIVER  SHEARER. 


orders  at  5 cents  per  dozen.  He  devotes 
a great  deal  of  attention  to  this  part 
of  his  work.  He  keeps  the  celery 
patches  well  covered  to  retain  the 
moisture  in  the  ground  for  ten  days 
just  prior  to  the  time  the  celery  starts 
to  peep  through  the  soil,  and  he  usual- 
ly has  celery  plants  to  transplant  early 
in  June. 

He  prepares  his  celery  beds  by  sow- 
ing clover  and  oats  in  the  spring.  The 
clover  is  mowed  during  June  and  the 
crop  is  used  for  litter  and  feed.  The 
patch  is  cultivated  several  times,  and 


Orchard  Cultivator 


THE  FORKNER  LIGHT  DRAFT  HARROW 

is  the  only  perfect  light  running  wheel  cultivator 
ever  offered  for  orchard  work.  Each  section  is  so 
easily  manipulated  with  levers  that  a small  boy 
can  operate  it  and  cultivate  perfectly  30  acres  per 
day  with  one  team  of  medium  weight.  With  this 
harrow,  one  team  can  easily  do  the  work  of  two 
teams  with  ordinary  harrows.  Works  well  in 
stumpy  or  stony  land  and  does  not  clog  with  loose 
grass,  roots,  etc.  Its  extension  of  11  ft..  3V2  ft. 
each  side  of  the  team,  enables  perfect  dust  mulch- 
ing near  the  tree  trunks  without  disturbing  the 
branches  or  fruit,  and  eliminates  the  use  of  the 
hoe.  One  machine  will  work  100  acres  of  orchard 
and  keep  it  in  garden  tilth.  These  machines  are 
labor  savers  and  will  reduce  your  cultivating  ex- 
penses one-half,  even  if  you  have  but  5 or  10  acres 
of  orchard.  Full  particulars  on  request.  Address 
LIGHT  DRAFT  HARROW  COMPANY, 
MARSHALLTOWN,  IOWA 


King  Edward 

and  40  other  good  varieties  of  Strawberries 
—the  kinds  for  big  profits. 

500,000  Choice  Raspberry  Plants 

Black,  Red,  Yellow  and  Purple  varieties. 

Blackberry  Plants  by  the  million 


imo,8t  comPlete  stock  in  tlie  United  Stat 
Onr  Blackberries  are  of  the  fruiting  strains,  ai 
are  sure  money  makers.  We  offer  special  indu< 
ments  in  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Grapes,  Fri 
and  Ornamental  Trees.  ’ 

«Jm„8oki?vcr  11 ’OW  bushels  of  Seed  Corn  Is 
K bumper  crop  again  for  sale. 
w o e that  fills  your  cribs. 

nftlKi  fnr  mir  froo  nn»nie„ 


Send  for  pur  free  catalog,' fully  describing 
1,000  acre  farm.  You  simply  ca 

11Q  tndnn  J 


products  of  our  acre  I arm. 

afford  to  miss  this.  Send  today. 


W.  N.  SCARFF  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


as  well  as  cabbage  and  red  beet  plants, 
for  other  farmers. 

All  the  manure  that  he  uses  on  two 
acres  is  derived  from  one  cow,  200  head 
of  hens  and  the  artificial  fertilizer, 
such  as  bone  meal,  nitrate  of  soda  and 
potash.  He  never  buys  the  prepared 
fertilizers,  for  which  he  says  he  has  to 
pay  too  large  a profit;  but  he  buys  the 
different  materials  separately,  and 
then  mixes  them  according  to  his  own 
formulae.  This  one  feature,  Mr.  Shearer 
maintains,  a farmer  must  know,  and  if 
he  does  not  know  just  what  his  soil 
needs,  he  cannot  sustain  a farm  and 
much  less  reclaim  one. 

He  says,  “to  know  how,  what  and 
when,”  were  the  three  essentials  he 
found  led  him  to  the  road  of  success. 
How  to  do  it,  when  to  do  it  and  what  to 
plant,  and  how,  when  and  what  to  fer- 
tilize. 

The  poultry  that  he  maintains  keeps 
him  busy  during  the  winter  months, 
when  outdoor  work  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion; and  the  sum  realized  has  placed 
Mr  Shearer  in  the  front  rank  as  a 
poultry  farmer.  The  average  egg  sup- 
ply on  his  farm  from  every  hen  is  139 
eggs  annually,  and  a profit  of  at  least 
$1  per  year  is  figured  on  by  Mr. 
Shearer  for  each  hen.  Spring  chickens 
are  a specialty  and  every  spring  he 
sells  lots  of  them  at  50  to  55  cents  per 
pound,  while  he  averages  30  cents  per 
pound  dressed  for  all  fowls  sold,  hav- 
ing special  customers  for  them. 

The  Shearer  family  has  been  known 
in  the  annals  of  fruit  raising  in  Berks 
County  for  generations,  and  as  peach 
growers  they  have  no  superiors.  He 
has  one  tree  on  this  little  farm  that 
bore  fruit  some  years  ago  valued  at 
$6,  not  counting  thirty  jars  of  peaches 
Mrs.  Shearer  preserved  for  her  own 
use;  next  year,  $10  worth  of  peaches 
were  sold  from  the  same  tree;  the  year 
following  the  tree  realized  $31.75  worth 
of  peaches;  followed  by  another  pro- 
duct the  next  year  amounting  to  $28.50, 
and  last  year  the  crop  was  sold  for  $25, 
and  the  tree  is  still  a good  tree  and  the 
owner  expects  many  other  good  crops. 
Of  course  he  has  taken  care  of  the  San 
Jose  scale  and  his  trees  are  free  from 
all  pests.  This  particular  tree  is  an 
Elherta.  He  has  two  apple  trees,  each 
of  which  bears  enough  apples  of  the 
Transparent  variety  to  sell  for  $25.  He 
has  many  cherry  trees  and  fruit  is  sold 
at  good  prices. 

The  run-out  farm  of  some  years  ago 
is  now  the  little  paradise  farm  in  Berks 
County.  It  has  lifted  a mortgage,  e.n- 


“Henry  Field’s  Princess  Water- 
melon just  suits  us.  We  can  have  a 
Ivhole  half  melon  apiece.” 


THE  PRINCESS  is  a new  type  of  watermelon  discovered  in  Roumania 
by  Mr.  Knowles,  the  American  Minister,  and  sent  by  him  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Now  first  offered  for  sale. 

It  is  an  “individual  size”  melon,  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter,  just 
right  size  for  one  person.  Round,  dark  green,  very  thin  skin,  flesh  deep 
red  and  good  clear  to  the  outside.  Seeds  very  small.  Ripens  with  the 
earliest.  Vines  small  and  compact  but  very  prolific,  making  a heavy 
yield.  Quality  finest- of  all.  Sweet,  melting  and  delicious.  The  ideal 
melon  for  the  home  garden,  and  will  be  a money  maker  for  market.  Let 
the  boy  have  a few  hills  in  his  own  garden  Pkt.  15c,  2 pkts.  25c,  oz.  50c. 
Postpaid.  Ask  for  our  new  catalogue,  which  we  will  gladly  mail  you  free. 
It  is  well  worth  reading,  and  I want  every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
to  have  it. 

Henry  Field  Seed  Co.,  B?5X  Shenandoah,  la. 


Twenty=fifth  Anniversary 


All  kinds  Farm,  Garden  and  Flower  Seed  to  select  from  ; 
Alfalfa,  Clover,  Corn,  Seed  Potatoes, — all  of  highest  grade 
and  tested  fertility.  Best  quality  Fruit  Trees,  large 
bearers,  grafted  stock,  not  seedlings.  Apples 
4C,  Peach  6c,  Plum  15c,  Cherry  12c,  Concord 
Grapes  $2.50  per  100.  Forest  tree 


seedlings  $1.25  per  1000,  up. 
stock  guaranteed  true  to 
name  and  perfectly 
healthy.  We  pay 
freight  on 
$10  orders, 
nursery 
stock. 


Our 
stock  con- 
sists of  a most 
complete  line  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Berry  Bushes,  Rose9, 


AH  Perennials,  Bulbs, etc., atlow prices. 

We  celebrate  our  25th  Anniversary  thi9 
year  by  offering  many  interesting  Anniver- 
Collections  to  all  our  customers  who  buy 
Trees  and  Seeds  That  Grow.  Send  your  name  and  address 
list  of  Anniversary  Collections  and  Free  Anniversary 
Garden  Book,  136 pages;  also  Free  sample  packageof  our  “Incom- 
parable Lettuce  Seed.”  Write  today. 


GERMAN  Nl’RSF.RIFS  AND  SEED  HOUSE 
carl  eoNDEREGGER,  Prop.  Box  800 ; Beatrice,  Neb. 


Let  Us  Insure  You  a Fruit  Crop  Every  Year 

Wilkinson’s  Red  Hot  Heater 

THE  HEATER  THAT  HEATS 

For  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Gardens,  Etc.  Burns 
Wood,  Coal,  Coke,  Charcoal  or  Any  Old  Thing. 
Will  Produce  TWICE  the  Heat  of  Any  Other 
Heater,  Hence  Only  Half  the  Number  Required. 
Equally  Efficient  as  Either  Heater  or  Smudge. 

Low  Prices  on  Prompt  Orders. 

Up-to-Date  Orchards  are  having  fruit  every  year 
by  using  Heaters  to  prevent  frost  damage.  This 
requires  artificial  heat  only  a few  hours  each 
spring,  during  the  cold  periods,  and  the  fruit  from 
one  tree  often  pays  the  cost  of  saving  a whole 
acre.  For  full  particulars  write  to 

ORCHARD  SUPPLY  CO. 

826  North  Fourth  St.  : ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


abled  Mr.  Shearer  to  live  happily,  sup- 
port three  children  and  raise  them,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shearer  have  piled  up 
enough  silver  dollars  for  a rainy  day. 

Of  course  to  reclaim  a run-out  farm 
takes  muscle,  backbone  and  grit.  It  is 
no  child’s  play  and  you  must  know  a 
little  of  life’s  business  ingenuity,  for 
you  must  market  your  crops  to  the 
very  best  advantage,  placing  the  same 
on  the  market  in  the  fanciest  packages 
possible,  so  that  you  can  meet  the  best 
trade  and  obtain  the  highest  prices. 

This  wizard  among  small  fruit  and 
vegetable  growers  says  by  those  meth- 
ods any  worn-out  farm  can  be  reclaim- 


Everbearing  Strawberries 

Ripe  Strawberries  from  May  until  frost. 

50  other  varieties  of  strawberry  plants  that  will 
please  you.  Also  other  small  fruit  plants.  Veg- 
etable Plants,  such  as  Cabbage,  Tomato.  Celery. 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Asparagus,  etc.  Greenhouse  and 
bedding  plants.  Garden  Seed  as  good  as  the  best. 
Seed  Sweet  Potatoes,  fi  varieties,  including  the 
new  Pride  of  Kansas.  Send  for  our  catalogue. 
HENRY  SCHNELL,  GLASGOW.  MISSOURI 


ed  and  made  a money  maker,  providing 
the  man  who  tries  the  job  is  not  afraid 
to  sweat  and  roll  up  his  sleeves  and 
stick  to  the  problem  until  the  last  rung 
of  the  ladder  is  reached. 

H.  WINSLOW  FEGLEY. 

Pennsylvania. 
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NEMYOF  CODLING  MOTH 


A Microscopic  Insect  That  Destroys 
the  Eggs  of  This  "Well-Known  Pest 


Imagine  a bee  so  small  that  it  would 
take  eighty-three  placed  end  to  end  to 
reach  an  inch  and  to  the  naked  eye 
appearing  only  a brown  speck  of  dust, 
by  its  attack  upon  the  codling  moth 
egg  accomplishing  thousands  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  useful  service  to  fruit- 
growers. This  is  what  took  place  In 
the  Grand  Valley  of  Western  Colorado 
late  in  the  summer  of  1910.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  half  a hundred  carloads  of 
apples  were  saved  from  codling  moth 
injury  in  the  single  county  of  Mesa  by 
this  microscopic  bee  friend. 

The  codling  moth  has  an  expanse  of 
wings  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 


this  bee  parasitizing  codling  moth 
eggs  in  California  in  1889,  and  in  189G 
Slingerland  found  them  attacking  cod- 
ling moth  eggs  in  New  York.  Girault 
reports  specimens  from  New  Zealand, 
Natal,  Mexico  and  Hawaii. 

This  sly  little  bee  searches  out  the 
freshly  laid  codling  moth  egg  upon 
the  leaves  and  fruit.  When  it  finds  a 
freshly  laid  codling  moth  egg  it 
pierces  the  egg  shell  with  its  ovipos- 
itor and  introduces  its  microscopic 
eggs,  usually  from  one  to  three,  with- 
in. In  about  forty-eight  hours  the  eggs 
1 of  the  parasite  hatch  and  the  worms 
proceed  to  develop,  using  the  sub- 


a b c D 

FOUR  STAGES  OF  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  NORMAL  INCUBATION  OF  A 

CODLING  MOTH  EGG 

A — Freshly  laid  egg,  still  clear  and  milky  white  in  color.  B — Egg  about 
four  days  after  laying,  showing  larval  embryo  as  pink  ring  within.  C — Egg  of 
codling  moth  about  seven  days  after  laying  and  now  ready  to  hatch,  black  head 
of  larva  embryo  showing  within  shell.  D — Empty  egg  shell  of  codling  moth, 
glistening  white  in  color;  the  larva  has  emerged  through  the  irregular  slit 
shown  near  one  end  of  the  shell. — Original. 

stance  of  the  codling  moth  egg 


and  most  fruit-growers  know  them  by 
sight.  The  codling  moth  egg,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  familiar  to  orchardists 
as  it  has  a diameter  of  about  one  mil- 
limeter or  approximately  one-twenty- 
fifth  of  an  inch.  This  means  that  they 
are  less  in  diameter  than  the  head  of 
a common  pin.  Now  think  of  a bee  so 
small  that  three  can  obtain  their  en- 
tire sustenance  from  the  contents  of  a 
single  codling  moth  egg,  emerging 
when  full  grown,  one  by  one,  through 
a hole  one-two-hundredths  of  an  inch 
across  cut  in  the  outer  shell  of  the 
egg. 

Under  magnification  the  full  grown 
bee  shows  a yellowish  body  with  red- 
dish eyes  and  four  transparent  wings, 
veined  and  bearing  rows  of  minute 
hairs.  The  entomologist  classifies  it 
as  a Chalcis  fly,  of  which  there  are 
several  hundred  kinds  known  to  be 
beneficial  in  their  attacks  upon  vari- 
ous insects.  This  particular  bee  is 
known  by  entomologists  as  Tricho- 
gramma  pretiosa,  the  name  being 


as 

food.  In  from  one  to  two  or  three 
weeks,  according  to  the  temperature, 
they  are  fully  matured,  having  passed 
through  their  pupal  stage  within  the 
codling  moth  egg-shell.  In  making  its 
escape  it  eats  out  a round  exit-hole  in 
the  outside  of  the  shell,  crawling  out 
as  a fully  grown  bee  equipped  with 
wings  and  capable  of  flying  away, 
finally  to  search  for  other  codling 
moth  eggs  in  which  to  deposit  its  own 
eggs.  The  exact  number  of  broods  of 
the  parasite  in  a season  has  not  been 
definitely  determined  for  Colorado,  but 
a large  number  is  undoubtedly  pro- 
duced for  from  July  to  late  September 
adult  bees  were  found  emerging  and 
as  noted  the  average  total  time  requir- 
ed for  the  insect  to  pass  through  its 
various  stages  is  only  from  one  week 
to  three  weeks.  Girault,  who  studied 
this  insect  in  Texas  as  a parasite  up- 
on the  eggs  of  the  cotton-worm  fol- 
lowed it  from  May  3 to  Nov.  10 
through  eighteen  generations.  The 


STAGES  OF  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A CODLING  MOTH  EGG  PARASITIZED  BY 
THE  MICROSCOPIC  BEE,  TRICIIOGRAMMA  PRETIOSA 
A — Freshly  laid  codling  moth  egg,  still  clear  and  milky  white,  shows  normal 
color,  though  three  eggs  of  the  parasitic  bee  have  been  laid  within  E — Codling 
moth  egg  with  three  slightly  darkened  areas  showing  through  shell — the  de- 
veloping larvae  of  three  parasitic  bees.  F — Codling  moth  egg  turned  dark  from 
the  parasitic  bees,  which  now  show  as  pupae  within  the  shell.  G — Blackened 
codling  moth  egg,  showing  exit  hole  through  which  the  three  adult  parasite 
bees  have  emerged. — Original. 


given  it  by  Dr.  Riley  in  1879.  Prof. 
Comstock  first  noticed  it  in  Southern 
states  in  1878  as  a parasite  upon  the 
eggs  of  the  cotton-worm.  The  para- 
site has  therefore  been  known  to  sci- 
ence for  years  and  has  occasionally 
rendered  remarkable  service  in  de- 
stroying noxious  insects.  Hubbard 
found  that  in  1881  this  little  egg-par- 
asite almost  completely  annihilated 
the  fifth  brood  of  the  cotton-worm.  It 
has  also  been  of  service  in  destroying 
eggs  of  the  cotton-boll  worm,  grass 
worm,  currant  saw-fly  and  has  in  all 
at  least  twenty  hosts.  Koeble  found 


rate  of  increase  of  the  parasite  is 
enormous.  Girault  found  that  the  av- 
erage female  parasite  bee  in  Texas 
deposited  thirty  eggs  before  dying. 
Using  this  as  a basis  for  computation, 
and  assuming  that  at  least  half  of 
these  would  produce  other  females, 
the  progeny  of  a single  pair  in  a sea- 
son of  eighteen  broods  he  computed 
would  total  to  the  unthinkable  number 
of  3,031,721,260,073,800,781,250.  Such 
an  estimate  is  purely  speculative  and 
does  not  make  allowance  for  natural 
mortality,  but  even  making  allowance 
for  this,  the  reproductive  possibilities 


Jh Troutman 


Orchard 


Heaters 


STANDARD  HEATER 
Size  No.  I — 22 '/2c. 


Frost’s  Foe  and  the  Farmer’s  Friend 


Spring  T ime  and  Frost  Time 
are  Coming— GET  BUSY ! 


rJ''  HE  time  for  experimenting  and  discussion  has  passed. 
R YOU  going  to  risk  losing  the  profits  in  one  night. 


R will  you  protect  your  investment  in  preparing  your  land 
and  caring  for  your  orchard,  by  equipping  with  heating 
apparatus? 


TT  WILL  lose  more  in  one  year  from  frost  than  the  entire  cost 
^ of  an  insurance  policy  in  the  form  of  orchard  heaters. 


r' | TWENTIETH  Century  methods  have  provided  against  the 
prodigious  losses  incurred  in  the  past  by  frost  ravages 


and  orchard  heating. 


T^^UST  be  adopted  and  recognized  as  a branch  of  scientific  and 
modern  orcharding. 


A NY  ONE  cold  night  and  Jack  Frost  will  reap  the  harvest  of 
your 

VESTMENT.  Time  is  short  and  we  urge  you  to  place  your 
orders  promptly. 


What  Heater  to  Buy 

Z'T  ONFUSING  at  first,  but  this  problem  can  be  solved  without 
^ much  difficulty. 

EFFICIENCY  and  Economy  are  what  you  want  in  an  orchard 
heater.  The  necessary  heat  with  the  least  expense; 

OYV  that  is  what  you  get  when  you  purchase  the  ‘‘Troutman. 

nnHIS  heater  produces  an  equal  amount  of  heat  and  consumes 
50  per  cent  less  fuel  than  any  other  known  device. 

’C'  VIDENCE  of  this  important  fact,  which  has  never  been  de- 
nied  by  our  competitors,  is  given  by  prominent  growers 
all  over  the  country  and  numerous  competitive  tests  have 
proved  it. 

YOU  satisfied?  If  not,  place  your  order  and  we’ll  show  you. 

Regarding  Reservoirs 


DO  NOT  use  large  heaters  for  the  purpose  of  decreasing  the 

iron  TTc/»  o e nuiiv  Inr  crp  hpafers  as  von  would  SI 


fire  area.  Use  as  many  large  heaters  as  you  would  small 
ones,  confining  their  use,  as  it  is  intended,  as  a 
ESERVOIR.  Our  No.  3 “Reservoir”  Heater  holds  six  gal- 


lons 


AND  burns  thirty-five  hours,  and  we  highly  recommend  it 

nc  n Ppcprunir  ^mnll  wpII  H mtnhll  fpH  TTP 


when  used  as  a Reservoir.  Small  fires  well  distributed  are 
P AR  more  effective  than  a smaller  number  of  the  large  fires. 

rJ'v  ROUTMAN  Heaters  are  manufactured  in  all  sizes  and  al 


ways  give  satisfaction. 

The  Troutman  Frost  Fighting  Apparatus 
is  Complete 

J ^ OOK  at  our  Year  Book  and  Government  Bulletin. 

VERY  one  who  has  used  them  attests  their  efficiency, 

A ND  we  can  supply  you  with  Rapid  Lighters  and  frost  Alarms. 
TJO  NOT  DELAY  . THE  TIME  IS  HERE. 

END  us  your  name  and  we  will  convince  you. 


I™  round  crest 

ORCHARD  HEATER  CO. 

CANON  CITY  COLORADO 
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Tiffany’s 


'W 


ALL  STEEL 


DOUBLE  CUT 


TREE 


Trimmer 


Made  on  honor  from  start  to 

finish.  Just  the  pruner  you’ve 
been  looking  for — one  that  cuts 
all  around  the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  One  that  has 

levers  of  forged  steel,  which  will 
not  split,  spring  or  pinch  the  fin- 
gers. It  cuts  close  to  the  trunk, 
cuts  in  narrow  places  and  cuts 
1%-inch  limbs  easily  without 

any  danger  or  the  blades  cut- 
ting into  each  other,  as  the 

hook  blade  is  V shaped,  and  is 
ground  off  at  the  point.  It  is 
made  of  fine  crucible  steel  and 
has  the  draw-cut  principle. 

Nothing  is  spared  to  make 
this  tool  the  best  that  can  be 
made.  Guaranteed  against  all 
flaws  or  imperfections;  length, 

26  inches;  weight,  3%  pounds. 

Sent  by  express,  collect,  on 
receipt  of  $2.00. 


Carroll  R.  Tiffany 

MANUFACTURER 

Franklin  Forks,  Pa. 


WE  HAVE  STOPPED 
BLOWING  OUR  OWN 
HORN  TO  ENJOY  THE 
MUSIC  OF  OTHERS 

Listen  to  the  2nd  selection. 
Watch  or  send  for  the  others. 
University  of  Missouri, 

Department  of  Horticulture, 
Columbia,  Mo..  Meh.  7,  1910. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  received  a Kan- 
Pruning  Knife  and  a Happy 
Thought  Pruning  Knife  and  are  very 
much  pleased  with  them  from  our  ex- 
perience so  far.  I was  even  more  In- 
terested in  the  Happy  Thought  than  in 
the  Kansas  Pruning  Knife,  because 
you  can  do  such  rapid  work  in  short- 
ening back  peach  trees  with  it,  though 
for  working  apple  trees  the  Kansas 
Pruning  Knife  would  be  better,  and  I 
found  I could  make  a nice  wound  as 
close  to  the  tree  as  you  could  with  a 
saw  and  very  much  more  rapidly.  Very 
truly  yours,  W.  H.  CHANDLER, 
Ass’t  Horticulturist. 

To  International  Tool  Company, 

4th  and  Porter  Sts.,  Detroit,  Mich, 


The  FRUIT-GROWER’S  FRIEND 

8 ft.  handle,  $1.60;  12  ft.  handle,  $1:85;  without  han- 
dle, $1.35,  Prepaid.  Write  for  circular.  Agents  wanted. 
Dept.  C.  The  Ideal  Pruning  Saw  Co.,  Webster,  N.  Y. 


E HAVE  50,000  Cherry 
Trees,  Early  Richmond 
and  Large  Montmorency, 
on  leased  land  that  must  be  cleared 
by  April  1st. 

These  are  the  Best  lot  of  Cherry 
we  ever  grew  and  we  are  offering 
them  at  the  lowest  prices  at  which 
we  ever  sold  good  trees: 


4 year  trees  5 to  7 feet,  extra  largo,  50  cents  each 
3 year  trees  5 to  6 feet,  30c  each,  100  for  . $25. 00 

2 year  trees  4 to  5 feet,  25c  each,  100  for..  20.00 

2 year  trees  3 to  4 feet,  20c  each,  100  for..  15.00 

I year  trees  4 to  6 feet,  25c  each,  100  for..  18.00 

I year  trees  4 to  5 feet,  20c  each.  100  for  . 15.00 

I year  trees  3 to  4 feet,  15c  each,  100  for  . 12.00 

I year  trees  2 to  3 feet,  12c  each,  100  for..  10.00 


Freight  Prepaid  on  $10.00  Orders 


Fairbury  Nurseries 


619  A Street,  Fairbury,  Nebraska 


STRAWBERRY 


PLANTS 


From  the  strawberry  metropolis  of  the  world. 
More  strawberries  and  strawberry  plants  are  grown 
and  shipped  from  this  place  than  any  other. 

All  plants  we  ship  are  guaranteed  to  give  satis- 
faction in  every  way.  Every  plant  a new,  large, 
heavy  rooted,  healthy  grower,  and  true  to  name. 
Best  and  largest  stock  we  have  ever  grown. 

Our  season  has  been  very  favorable  and  we  have 
made  prices  accordingly.  Seventy-five  varieties  in 
any  quantity. 

Sena  at  once  for  our  free  descriptive  catalogue 
and  price  list  of  strawberry  plants  which  also 
give  valuable  Information  iii  regard  to  growing  the 
strawberry. 


D.  McNALLIEPLANT&FRUIT  COMPANY 

SARCOXIE,  MISSOURI 


-800  VARIETIES- 


of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Ever- 
greens. Perennials,  etc.,  described  In  our  100-page 
Catalogue  anti  price  list.  Send  for  one.  Address 

“•  ••  WEBER  A SONS  NURSERY  COMPANY 
Box  I,  Nursery,  Minourl 


of  this  important  egg-parasite  would 
reach  amazing  totals. 

Destroys  Codling  Moth  Egg 

The  effect  of  the  attack  of  the  par- 
asite upon  the  codling  moth  egg  is  ap- 
parent by  the  blackening  of  the  eggs. 
In  an  accompanying  plate  four  stages 
of  development  in  the  normal  incuba- 
tion of  the  codling  moth  egg  are 
shown,  all  greatly  enlarged.  First  a 
freshly  laid  egg  still  clear  and  of  a 
milk  white  color  is  shown.  “B”  repre- 
sents the  egg  about  four  days  from 
laying  showing  the  embryo  as  a pink 
ring  within.  “C”  shows  the  egg  about 
seven  days  from  laying,  when  the  dark 
head  of  the  larva  within  is  plainly 
seen  and  the  egg  is  about  ready  to 
hatch.  The  last  figure  ( D ) shows  the 
empty  egg  shell,  glistening  white  in 
color  from  which  the  larva  has  emerg- 
ed through  an  irregular  slit  shown 
near  one  end. 

In  another  plate  four  stages  of  de- 
velopment of  the  parasitized  egg  are 
shown,  all  greatly  enlarged.  The  first 
still  appears  normal  as  “A”  in  the  first 
plate,  for  though  the  parasitic  bee  may 
have  deposited  its  eggs  within  the 
shell,  their  development  has  not  pro- 
ceeded far  enough  to  show  any  unnat- 
ural characteristics.  In  “E” will  be  seen 
a codling  moth  egg  showing  a cloudy 
color,  the  first  evidence  that  it  has 
been  stung  by  the  parasite.  A few 
days  more  and  the  egg  will  have  black- 
ened very  noticably,  as  in  “F,”  and  the 
forms  of  three  developing  parasites 
will  be  evident.  The  next  and  last 


The  Adult  Bee  which  is  Parasitic 
Upon  Eggs  of  Codling  Moth  (greatly 
enlarged.) 


stage  is  the  blackened  codling  moth 
egg  shown  at  “G,”  where  the  full 
grown  parasites  have  cut  their  exit 
hole  through  the  shell  and  emerged. 

These  figures  are  from  new  and 
previously  unpublished  drawings  made 
especially  for  The  Fruit-Grower  by 
Miss  Mary  C.  Carmody,  an  entomo- 
logical artist  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  another  figure  is  shown  the  adult 
parasite  and  different  structural  de- 
tails greatly  enlarged  as  shown  first 
in  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture publications  by  Dr.  Riley. 

The  writer  was  the  first  to  discover 
and  report  this  enemy  of  the  codling 
moth  in  the  orchards  of  Colorado. 
During  extensive  observations  upon 
tbe  codling  moth  in  the  summer  of 
1906  at  Grand  Junction,  I had  occasion 
to  mark  many  of  the  eggs  upon  the 
trees  to  determine  the  length  of  time 
for  hatching.  One  laid  in  the  evening 
of  July  28,  unlike  those  developing  in 
a normal  way,  assumed  a black  color 
throughout.  An  observation  made 
August  11  showed  two  very  minute 
holes  cut  in  the  egg-shell,  through 
which  the  parasites  had  emerged. 
Later  in  the  season  a few  other  black- 
ened parasitized  eggs  were  found  and 
placed  in  glass  vials  for  closer  obser- 
vations. From  one  of  these  eggs  three 
bees  emerged. 

A few  specimens  of  these  parasitized 
eggs  were  noticed  late  in  the  season 
of  1907.  The  writer  was  absent  from 
the  district  during  the  seasons  of 
1908  and  1909.  In  season  of  1910, 
however,  the  observations  were  con- 
tinued in  the  Grand  Valley  and  a most 
encouraging  increase  in  the  number  of 
parasitized  eggs  was  -noticed  late  in 
the  season.  The  increase  was  so  per- 
ceptible that  fruit-growers  had  occa- 
sion to  count  the  parasite  as  among 
the  most  beneficial  insects  ever  pre- 
vailing in  this  section.  The  writer 
also  found  this  parasite,  though  in 
usually  lesser  numbers,  in  every  fruit 
growing  section  of  Colorado.  The  year 
just  past  was  in  the  Grand  Valley,  one 
in  which  codling  moth  injury  was  ex- 
ceptionally severe.  Had  the  develop- 


THE  DEMAND  FOR 


Ideal  Coal  Heaters 


IS  GREAT 


The  best  endorsement  of  the  merit  of  any  Orchard  Heater  is  knock- 
ing competitors  and  satisfied  users.  In  both  of  these  IDEAL  COAL 
HEATERS  are  particularly  blessed.  In  Grand  Valley,  the  home  of  the 
Orchard  Heater,  more  growers  have  bought  IDEALS  for  spring  delivery 
than  the  combined  purchasers  of  all  other  makes. 


Quick 

Heat 


Great 

Volume 

Big 

Crops 

Saved 


Economy 

Efficiency 


A Reservoir  Coal  Heater 


SELF  FEEDING  AND  SELF  CLEANING  - 

Our  50-pound  Heater  is  a winner.  Burns  all  night  without  refilling. 

One  ton  of  coal  burned  in  Ideals  equals  200  gallons  of  smudge  oil. 
Buy  practical  Goal  Heaters  and  save  your  money  as  well  as  your  fruit. 
Where  oil  costs  three  cents  or  more  per  gallon  and  coal  costs  $5  or  less 
per  ton,  it  is  cheaper  to  use  coal  for  orchard  heating. 

The  largest  yields  of  fruit  in  Grand  Valley  were  saved  by  IDEAL 
COAL  HEATERS.  Let  us  prove  to  you  that  what  certain  oil  pot  com- 
petitors say  about  coal  for  orchard  heating,  is  false. 


Order  today,  like  hundreds  of  others  are  doing. 


The  IDEAL  ORCHARD  HEATER  COMPANY 

GRAND  JUNCTION,  COLORADO 


0il  TANKS 


and  Wagon 


This  cut  shows  our  galvan- 
ized steel  wagon  tank  for  oil 
or  water,  made  from  the  best 
grade  of  Galvanized  Steel, 
equipped  with  woodwork  ready  for 
use.  Will  fit  any  standard  size 
farm  gear.  They  are  made  for  the  hardest  usage, especially  adapted  for  use  in 
orchards  where  oil  is  burned.  Write  for  our  free  catalog  and  prices  on  Wagon 
Tanks,  Storage  Tanks,  Stock  Tanks,  Granaries  and  especially  our  Sanitary 
Galvanized  Steel  Poultry  Houses.  We  make  tanks  for  the  World. 
COLUMBIAN  STEEL.  TANK  COMPANY,  Dept.  B,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


ment  of  the  parasite  in  the  orchards 
occurred  at  an  earlier  date  it  would 
have  been  the  saving  of  many  cars  of 
fruit.  As  it  was  the  second  brood  of 
eggs  were  well  along  before  the  para- 
sites became  very  noticable.  It  was 
encouraging  to  note,  however,  that 
they  put  in  an  earlier  appearance  than 
in  former  seasons. 

These  observations  upon  the  para- 
site will  be  of  interest  to  Fruit-Grower 
readers. 

The  first  parasitized  eggs  this  year 
were  noticed  in  the  orchards  of  Grand 
Junction  on  July  19.  Upon  that  date 
a single  apple  leaf  was  found  bearing 
three  parasitized  eggs,  all  of  which 
had  already  yielded  their  parasites,  as 
evidenced  by  the  exit  holes  in  the 
shells.  On  July  20th  I found,  with  but 
a short  search,  twenty  eggs  black 
from  parasitism,  some  of  which  had 
yielded  the  Chalcids.  One  leaf  was 
found  with  four  infested  eggs.  On  a 
single  branch,  out  of  eleven  eggs 
counted,  ten  were  blackened.  On  Au- 
gust 2 fully  forty  affected  eggs  were 
found  to  three  eggs  appearing  normal. 
In  another  orchard  this  same  date, 
170  eggs  in  all  were  counted,  154  of 
which  were  already  showing  signs  of 
parasitism,  while  sixteen  still  appear- 
ed normal.  These  16  normally  appear- 
ing eggs  were  kept  under  observation 
and  from  them  parasites  emerged  from 
11,  making  the  parasitism  in  the  orig- 
inal 170  eggs  amount  to  87  per  cent. 
About  a single  apple,  either  upon  its 
sides  or  upon  leaves  borne  nearby,  23 
blackened  eggs  were  counted  without 
finding  a normal  one.  Eleven  para- 
sitized eggs  were  found  upon  the  sur- 
face of  a single  apple  and  six  such 


Steel's 

“Rapid  Lighter’ 


Almost  indispensible  in  lighting  oil  pots  in  orch- 
ard heating.  One  push  on  the  button  drops  just 
the  required  amount  of  gasoline  to  ignite  the  oil.  It 
is  non -explosive.  Price,  $4.00.  It  is  a tremendous 
saver  of  time. 


JOHN  STEEL,  Ramge  Bldg., Omaha,  Nebr. 


CLARK’S  CUTAWAY 

HARROWS 


ARE  | 


WONDERS 


Two- Horse  Single  Action 
Cutaway  Orchard  or 
Farm  Harrow  with 
Extension  Head, 
Reversible;  also 
One- 

Horse  .£3^ 

Size. 


OTHER 

TOOLS 


Double  Action  Steel  Jointed  Pole  Cutaway  Harrows. 
(Can  be  Extended.)  For  orchard  or  farm. 

Send  for  catalogue. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL.  General  Distributing  Agent, 
Box  300,  Kinmundy,  Illinois 
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ST.  REGIS  Everbearing 


j-L  ^ l^f  Awarded  certificate  of  merit  at  the  recent  exhibition 

tile  early-tlll-late  raspberry  of  the  American  Institute,  New  York  City. 

Combines  all  the  good  points  of  all  the  good  red  raspberries.  Earliest  to  ripen — keeps  on  bearing  until  late 
in  October.  Produces  a good  crop  the  first  season;  planted  in  April,  bears  in  June. 

And  such  raspberries!  bigger,  brighter  crimson,  and  better  flavored  than  any  you  have  ever  seen.  So  firm 


and  rich  in  sugar  that  they 


200  miles  in  first-class  condition 

other  red  variety  known — fully  equal  to  the 


when 

Con- 


The  first  or  main  crop  alone  far  exceeds  any 
most  prolific  blackcap  or  purple-cap  berries. 

In  addition  St.  Regis  fruits  on  old  canes  in  generous  quantities  till  late  in  August, 
the  new  canes  of  the  current  year  start  to  yield  increasing  quantities  of  the  finest  fruit, 
tinues  fruiting  until  ground  freezes  over  hard — plenty  of  raspberries  in  October. 

Hardy  as  an  oak  tree;  canes  endure  severest  cold  uninjured;  leaves  never  scald  or  sunburn. 

The  only  raspberry  that  gives  fruit  the 
first  year  of  the  season  it  is  planted. 


Each,  25c;  5 for  $1.00;  doz- 
en, $2.00;  50  for  $8.00;  100  for 
$15.00.  Special  prices  on  large 
quantities. 


Write  for  our  new  catalog  which  tells 
how  to  choose  the  sort  of  "small  fruits 
that  produce  pleasure  and  profits. ' ' 
It’s  free. 


J.T.LOVETT 


BOX  144 

Little  Silver,  N.  J 


Heaters  Save  Oranges. 


MORRISANIA 


A Tract  of  Ideal 
Fruit  Land 


Readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  have 
kept  in  touch  with  what  is  going 
on  at  Morrisania,  the  ideal  tract  of 
fruit  land  in  Colorado  in  which  we 
are  interested.  This  tract  consists  of  about  800  acres  of  the  very 
best  fruit  land,  about  half  of  which  will  be  developed  by  us  as  an 
orchard  property,  the  remainder  being  sold  to  those  who  want 
high-class  fruit  land,  and  who  will  help  to  make  of  Morrisania  an 
ideal  community. 

Last  summer  many  Fruit-Grower  readers  visited  Morrisania, 
and  without  exception  they  were  pleased  with  the  place.  Half  of 
the  land  we  want  to  sell  was  taken  last  season  by  Fruit-Grower 
subscribers  who  visited  Morrisania.  We  confidently  expect  to 
sell  the  remaining  200  acres  this  summer,  if  persons  who  want 
such  land  will  investigate  this  iract. 

Morrisania  is  an  exceptional  place.  It  has  finest  fruit  soil, 
pure,  soft  mountain  water,  an  ideal  climate,  beautiful  surround- 
ings, best  of  shipping  facilities.  It  is  a place  which  has  been 
tested;  water  has  been  used  for  twenty  years,  and  rights  are 
known  to  be  good;  all  kinds  of  fruits  are  in  bearing,  and  we 
know  what  can  be  grown;  we  even  know  the  varieties  of  apples 
which  pay  best — Jonatnan  and  Rome  Beauty  both  netted  more 
than  $450  per  acre  in  1010. 

Morrisania  is  remarkably  free  from  injury  by  late  frosts — 
only  one  short  crop  in  nineteen  years.  Land  all  sopes  to  north, 
and  trees  bloom  late;  at  northern  extremity  the  plateau,  or 
bench,  drops  away  abruptly  400  feet,  with  the  Grand  River  below, 
while  on  north  side  of  river  cliffs  rise  to  height  of  3,000  feet,  pro- 
tecting Morrisania  from  storms  from  north.  A more  ideally  lo- 
cated place  cannot  be  imagined. 


Price  of  Tracts 
$300  Per  Acre 


On  account  of  its  remarkable  advan- 
tages Morrisania  land  is  not  low- 
priced — but  it  is  cheap,  when  its 
earning  powers  are  considered.  The 
land  to  be  sold  has  been  divided  into  tracts  of  ten  acres  each, 
for  ten  acres  makes  a good  tract  for  orchard  purposes.  The  land, 
with  perpetual  water  right,  sells  for  $300  per  acre — and  everyone 
who  has  investigated  says  it  is  easily  worth  it.  Terms,  one-third 
down,  balance  in  four  years,  with  interest  at  6 per  cent. 

Or,  if  desired,  we  will  sell  land  with  perpetual  water  right, 
and  will  furnish  fruit  trees,  plant  and  care  for  same  for  five 
years,  for  $400  per  acre.  Terms,  one-fourth  down,  balance  in  four 
years,  at  6 per  cent. 

Fruit-Grower  readers  who  want  extra  fine  fruit  land  in  a 
highly  developed  irrigated  district,  or  who  must  seek  Colorado’s 
climate  for  benefit  of  health  of  some  member  of  the  family, 
should  carefully  investigate  Morrisania.  All  the  tracts  should  be 
sold  during  the  coming  season. 

Send  for  beautfiully  illustrated  booklet  telling  all  about  Mor- 
risania and  its  advantages.  It’s  free  for  the  asking.  Then  ar- 
range to  see  Morrisania  this  season.  Go  out  early  in  spring,  and 
you’ll  surely  like  the  place.  We  have  comfortable  quarters  and 
can  take  good  care  of  you.  For  booklet  or  any  other  information 
write 


James  M.  Irvine,  Editor  The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


eggs  on  a single  leaf.  On  August  9, 
out  of  300  unhatched  codling  moth 
eggs  collected  in  five  orchards,  270  or 
90  per  cent  were  blackened  and  killed 
by  the  parasites. 

On  August  10  at  Clifton,  a search 
for  the  minute  bees  themselves  in  the 
orchard  was  rewarded  by  the  discov- 
ery of  a parasite  in  actual  process  of 
depositing  its  eggs  in  the  codling  moth 
eggs.  In  all  eleven  eggs  were  seen 
deposited.  These,  in  turn,  were  kept 
in  separate  cages  yielding  the  adult 
bees  again  in  from  10  to  11  days  from 
time  of  laying. 

In  the  Grand  Valley  through  the 
month  of  August,  the  parasites  de- 
stroyed, from  counts  made  by  the 
writer,  more  than  90  per  cent  of  all 
codling  moth  eggs  deposited.  During 
the  last  few  days  of  August  a slight 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  normal 
codling  moth  eggs  was  noted  and  the 
first  few  days  of  September  a corre- 
sponding slight  increase  in  number  of 
young  codling  moth  worms  were  noted 
entering  the  fruit,  necessitating  a very 
late  spray  in  some  orchards.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  the  parasites  con- 
tinued in  abundance  to  the  time  of 
the  last  codling  moth  eggs  deposited 
in  the  late  fall  about  picking  time. 

Late  in  September  some  of  these 
parasitized  eggs  were  collected  and 
examined.  Eighteen  per  cent  of  the 
blackened  eggs  without  exit  holes  con- 
tained living  pupae,  part  of  which  did 
not  emerge  and  are  passing  the  win- 
ter in  this  state  within  the  egg-shell,  , 
to  all  appearances  in  a healthy  condi- 
tion. 

This  parasite  destroying,  late  in  the 
season,  as  it  has  in  the  Grand  Valley 
so  high  a percentage  of  our  most  de- 
structive fruit  pest,  means  much  to 
our  growers  who  have  carried  on  such 
a tedious  and  expensive  spraying  cam- 
paign. Unaided  and  of  its  own  accord 
this  parasite  works  on  in  the  orchard, 
at  least  reducing  the  destruction  by 
codling  moth,  though  the  orchardist, 
through  ignorance,  does  not  give  it 
credit  for  its  useful  service.  Fortu- 
nately the  summer  sprays  of  arsenic 
applied  against  the  codling  moth,  do 
not  destroy  the  parasite  working  en- 
tirely within  the  egg-shell  of  its  host. 

There  are  two  measures  of  artificial 
cultivation  suggested  by  which  fruit- 
growers can  assist  this  little  friend 
and  foster  its  multiplication.  Since  it 
passes  the  winter  within  the  last  eggs 
deposited  by  the  moth  upon  leaves  or 
fruit  in  the  fall  it  seems  reasonable  to 
believe  that  the  collection  in  the  fall 
of  leaves  bearing  these  hibernating 
parasites  still  within  the  blackened 
eggs  and  the  protection  of  these  leaves 
through  the  winter  in  situations  more 
favorable  to  the  fragile  insects  borne 
on  them  would  possibly  bring  a higher 
percentage  of  the  parasites  through 
the  winter  alive.  The  placing  of  the 
hibernating  insects  in  heated  or  sunny 
positions  in  the  orchard  would  likely 
force  out  earlier  adults  to  commence 
the  work  of  destruction.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  writer  there  are  a num- 
ber of  fruit-growers  in  the  Grand  Val- 
ley giving  the  hibernating  parasites 
borne  on  the  apple  leaves,  artificial 
protection  this  winter  as  a trial  of  this 
idea. 

Since  this  parasite  is  known  to  be- 
gin its  work  as  a parasite  upon  the 
eggs  of  certain  cotton  insects  in  Texas 
as  early  as  May  3 and  since  its  first 
appearanc|  so  far  noted  in  the  or- 
chards of  the  Grand  Valley  has  not 
been  until  July  19,  it  occurs  to  the 
writer  that  the  importation  of  para- 
sitized eggs  from  Texas  during  the  lat- 
ter half  of  May  and  first  of  June  when 
the  most  of  the  first  brood  codling 
moth  eggs  are  being  laid,  might  be 
worth  the  experiment.  It  is  certain 
that  if  natural  conditions  change  or  if 
such  artificial  measures  could  be  made 
to  hasten  the  breeding  of  this  para- 
site so  as  to  bring  the  destruction  of 
first-generation  worms  to  what  it  has 
been  this  season  in  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion district  to  late  second-brood 
worms,  spraying  would  be  greatly  sim- 
plified. Until  our  growers  have  ample 
proof  that  this  natural  check  is  solv- 
ing their  worm  problem  they  will 
nevertheless  pursue  their  spraying 
campaign  with  increased  vigor. 

Colorado.  E.  P.  TAYLOR. 


Orchard  heaters  have  already  be- 
gun to  demonstrate  their  effectiveness 
in  1911.  From  Houston,  Texas,  comes 
the  report  that  the  cold  wave  which 
came  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
was  the  hardest  freeze  that  has  ever 
visited  southern  Texas.  Unprotected 
orange  groves  were  defoliated  by  the 
cold,  and  lemon  trees  were  frozen  to 
the  ground. 

Some  of  the  citrus  fruit  growers 
were  provided  with  orchard  heaters, 
and  saved  their  fruit  trees  from  in- 
jury, although  the  wind  was  blowing 
at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour.  The 
damage  from  cold  was  not  altogether 
confined  to  the  Texas,  districts  as  a 
subscriber  in  Jennings,  La.,  writes  as 
follows,  under  date  of  January  15; 

. “We  have  just  had  a tremendous 
freeze,  and  many  of  the  orange  trees 
have  been  injured.  A nurseryman 
who  had  some  Troutman  orchard  heat- 
ers here  started  them  and  his  orange 
trees  have  never  lost  a leaf.  The  trees 
that  did  not  have  protection  from  the 
heaters  will  all  shed  their  leaves  and 
some  will  die.  It  was  16  degrees 
above  zero.” 

From  the  reports  that  have  been 
published  in  The  Fruit-Grower  during 
the  past  few  months,  it  is  plainly  ap- 
parent that  orchard  heating  pays  a big 
return  on  the  investment,  and  as  the 
time  is  close  at  hand  when  they  will 
be  needed  in  all  of  the  fruit-growing 
sections  of  the  country.  At  the  end 
of  the  season  orders  will  begin  to  pile 
up  with  the  manufacturers  faster  than 
deliveries  can  be  made,  and  some  or- 
chardists  will  be  unable  to  have  their 
equipment  reach  them  in  time.  If  you 
intend  to  equip  your  orchard  with 
heaters,  your  order  ought  to  be  placed 
with  the  manufacturer  immediately. 

•a)£  4^. 

Developing  the  Fruit  Industry  in  the 
East. 

We  have  a section  of  country  here 
in  Northern  Lycoming  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, which  has  been  declared  un- 
equaled for  the  production  of  fruits. 
This  section  covers  about  thirty-six 
square  miles,  has  an  altitude  of  1,800 
feet  and  is  surrounded  by  a chain  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountains,  the  high 
peaks  of  which  break  the  severest 
winds,  while  the  shape  of  the  land, 
being  three  miles  north  to  south  and 
twelve  miles  east  to  west,  gives  it  the 
best  of  drainage.  Lumbering  has  been 
the  main  industry  here,  but  it  has 
been  wound  up;  grain  farming  has 
been  unprofitable  on  account  of  the 
roughness  of  the  ground.  The  fruit 
industry  is  proving  to  be  just  the  thing 
for  this  district. 

The  Williamsport  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  Stare  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture are  encouraging  the  planting  of  | 


fruit  trees,  and  our  people  are  now 
really  interested.  Many  orchards  will 
be  planted  in  the  spring.  We  are 
planting  Northern  Spy,  King,  Graven- 
stein,  Wolf  River,  McIntosh  Red  and 
Walbridge.  Walbridge  bears  abun- 
dantly and  seems  preferable  to  Bald- 
win, but  it  is  a new  apple  to  us,  and 
we  would  like  to  bear  from  Fruit- 


TH0USANDS  AND  TENS  OF  THOUSANDS 

Of  all  kinds  of  Blackberry,  Dewberry,  Strawberry,  June- 
berry.  Raspberry  and  Huckleberry  Plants  Cheap  and 
— : TRUE  TO  NAME 

SELIGMAN  PLANT  CO.,  SELIGMAN,  MO. 

Grower  readers  as  to  its  strong  and 
its  weak  points. 

WALTER  A.  WINNER, 
Lycoming  County,  Pa, 
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of  the  World’s 
Creameries  Use 


DE  LAVAL 

Cream  Separators 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  a dozen 
different  makes  of  creamery  or  fac- 
tory separators  in  use.  Today  over 
08  per  cent  of  the  world’s  creameries 
use  DE  LAVAL  separators  exclu- 
sively. 

It  means  a difference  of  several 
thousand  dollars'  a 
year  whether  a DE 
LAVAL  or  some  other 
make  of  separator  is 
Used  in  a creamery. 

Exactly  the  same 
differences  exist,  on 
a smaller  scale,  in 
the  use  of  farm  sep- 
arators. Owing  to  the 
fact,  however,  that 
most  farm  users  do 
not  keep  as  accurate 
record  as  the  cream- 
eryman,  they  do  not  appreciate  just 
what  the  difference  between  a good 
and  a poor  separator  means  to  them 
in  dollars  and  cents.  Nine  times  out 
of  ten  the  farmer  can’t  tell  whether 
or  not  he  is*  wasting  $50  to  $100  a 
year  in  quantity  and  quality  of  pro- 
duct through  the  use  of  an  inferior 
cream  separator. 

Now,  if  you  were  in  need  of  legal 
advice,  you  would  go  to  a lawyer.  If 
you  were  sick  you  would  consult  a 
doctor.  If  you  had  the  toothache  you 
would  call  on  a dentist.  Why?  Be- 
cause these  men  are  all  specialists  in 
their  line,  and  you  rely  upon  their 
judgment  and  skill.  When  it  comes  to 
buying  a separator  why  not  profit  by 
the  experience  of  the  creameryman? 
His  experience  qualifies  him  to  advise 
you  correctly.  He  knows  which  sep- 
arator will  give  you  the  best  service 
and  be  the  most  economical  for  you  to 
buy.  That’s  why  98%  of  the  world’s 
creameries  use  the  DE  LAVAL  ex- 
clusively. 

There  can  be  no  better  recommen- 
dation for  the  DE  LAVAL  than  the 
fact  that  the  men  who  make  the  sep- 
aration of  milk  a business  use  the 
DE  LAVAL  to  the  practical  exclusion 
of  all  other  makes. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165-167  Broadway  42  E.  Madison  St. 

New  York  Chicago 


C.  S.  HARRISON’S 

SPECIALTIES 

Norway  Poplars,  Ornamental  Flow- 
ering Shrubbery,  Summer  Bloom- 
ing Lilacs,  Roses,  Peonies,  Phlox, 
Iris,  Dahlias  and  Gladiolas. 
Everything  for  the 

HOME  BEAUTIFUL 

Before  placing  that  order  get  our 
catalogue.  We  will  save  you  money. 
Stock  guaranteed  true  to  name. 

C.  S.  Harrison’s  Select  Nursery  Co. 
York,  Nebraska. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Have  all  the  Leading  Varieties 

Our  plants  are  of  the  very  best  and 
guaranteed  to  be  pure  and  true  to 
name.  Write  for  catalogue  before 
placing  your  order  elsewhere.  It’s  free. 

0.  C.  Waller,  Judsonia,  Ark. 

In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 

Host  Everyone  Has  a Hobby 

OURS  IS  PROPAGATING  NEW  VARIETIES  OF 

Strawberries 


a 1t,horou2l1  ^st,  and  found  to  be  an  all-around 
♦k  or/-va11'  you  ^ear  us  warble,  otherwise  we  bury 
mem.  Our  catalogue  for  1911  is  brim  full  of  new  ones, 
and  conspicuously  absent  of  varieties  that  have  been, 
out  cannot  come  back.  Early,  Mid-Season  and  Late 
saneties.  We  were  the  introducers  of  the  famous 
atevens  Late  Champion.”  A book  on  strawberry 
culture  with  every  catalogue.  All  free  for  the  asking. 
i-  T.  GARRISON  &,  SONS,  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


Strawberry  Growers,  Attention! 

The  OHIO  BOY 


t!!!s-ma$?  ,R°0(j  the  eighth  crop,  growing  good 
berries  23  inches  from  the  ground,  leaf  and  stem 
,.lnc.hes  high,  producing  a few  sets  from  the 
milt  stems,  thus  showing  their  strength  of  growth. 

A.  A.  EPPERT,  Originator,  AMELIA,  OHIO 


Ten  Cratesof  Strawberries 

From  50  Plants  in  One  Year 

* have  done  and  you  can  do  aa 
well,  perhaps  better.  Send  mo  your  address.  I’ll 
•vj.  y°V  ,10VV  I did  it.  You  won't  be  under  any 
aVon  V?  buy  Pla,)t8  from  me.  though  I have 
mem  to  sell  and  would  like  to  have  your  order. 
My  address  is 

T.  H.  SMALLWOOD,  Rt.  I,  FT.  SCOTT,  KAN. 


Principles  of  Fruit  Growing  ^llepyror< 

m°st  c°mpletc  and  up-to-date  hook  of  its  kind.  P 

11.50,  postpaid,  Th9  Fruit-Grower,  §t,  Joseph, 


Giant  Radish  Prize  Winners. 

Last  spring  The  Fruit-Grower  offer- 
ed seeds  of  the  giant  Japanese  radish, 
Sakurajima,  to  its  subscribers,  and  of- 
fered prizes  for  the  largest  radishes 
grown  from  these  seeds.  During  the 
past  three  months  a large  number  of 
letters  have  been  received  from  these 
subscribers  who  obtained  the  seeds. 
Many  persons  had  excellent  results 
and  got  some  enormously  large  rad- 
ishes from  their  trials,  others  made 
complete  failure  of  their  attempts  to 
grow  this  delicious  vegetable.  Some 
of  those  who  failed  with  their  plants 
have  not  failed  to  tell  us  about  it,  and 
in  pretty  strong  terms,  too;  while 
some  who  succeed  have  been  equally 
as  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  crop. 


THIS  RADISH  WON  THIRD  PRIZE. 

The  prizes  which  were  offered  for 
these  radishes  were  $10  for  the  larg- 
est radish,  $5  for  the  second  largest, 
and  $3  for  the  third  in  size.  The  win- 
ners of  these  prizes  are  as  follows: 

First,  I.  W.  Stitzel,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
30  pounds;  second,  Andrew  Purcell, 
Lansing,  Mich.,  26%  pounds;  third, 
Adolph  Krum,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  22% 
pounds. 

New  Bulletins. 

“Result  of  Feed  Inspection” — B.  E. 
Curry  and  T.  O.  Smith,  New  Hamp- 
shire Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  149. 

“Results  of  Seed  Tests” — By  F.  W. 
Taylor,  New  Hampshire  Exp.  Sta.  Bui. 
148. 

“Farmers’  Institutes  for  Young  Peo- 
ple”— John  Hamilton  and  J.  M.  Sted- 
man.  Office  of  Experiment  Stations, 
Circular  99. 

“Thirteenth  Texas  Farmers’  Con- 
gress”— By  Ed  R.  Kone,  Texas  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Bui.  16. 

Report  of  Farmers’  Institutes  of  On- 
tario, 1909 — Ontario  Department  or  Ag- 
riculture. 

Report  of  the  Fruit  Branch  of  On- 
tario, 1909 — Ontario  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

“Sanitation  and  Sewage  Disposal  for 
Country  Homes” — By  Wm.  C.  David- 
son, Missouri  Engineering  Exp.  Sta. 
Bui.  3. 

“The  Determination  of  the  Deteriora- 
tion of  Maise,  with  Incidental  Refer- 
ence to  Pellagra” — O.  F.  Black  and  C. 
L.  Alsberg,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
Bui.  199. 

“Baby  Beef  Production” — By  H.  W. 
Norton,  Jr.,  Michigan  Exp.  Sta.  Bui. 
261. 

“Suggestions  on  Planting  Orchards” 
— By  O.  K.  White,  Michigan  Exp.  Sta. 
Bui.  262. 

“Handbook  of  Dry  Farming;  Report 
Fifth  Dry  Farming  Congress — Dry 
Farming  Congress.  Bui.  Vol.  Ill,  No. 
23. 

“The  Relative  Durability  of  Post 
Timbers” — By  J.  J.  Crumley,  Ohio  Exp. 
Sta.  Bui.  219. 

“Status  of  Potato  Growing  in  Ohio” 
— By  F.  H.  Ballou,  Ohio  Exp.  Sta.  Bui. 
218. 


I&l 


$15  to  $50  Per  Acre 


will  buy  land  in  the  Beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley 
that  will  grow  better  fruit  than  can  be  grown  on 
$100  to  $200  land  elsewhere. 

Close  Markets  and  Low  Freight  Rates 

give  us  a great  advantage.  Fast  freight  shipments  reach 
New  York  in  24  hours.  Rate  10  cents  per  box  on  apples 

THE  VIRGINIA  APPLE  ORCHARD 
IS  A MONEY  MAKER 

You  can  grow  apples  here  at  lower  cost  because  nature  provides 
abundant  rainfall,  and  our  mild  climate,  rich  soil,  cold  mountain 
water,  good  roads,  good  schools  and  best  social  environment  make 
life  very  attractive  to  the  newcomer. 

Virginia  harvested  a $3,000,000  apple  crop  in  1910.  We  have  high 
grade  apple  lands  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  near  railroad  and  towns, 
at  $15  per  acre  and  up  in  small  tracts.  Large  boundaries  as  low  as 
$10  per  acre. 

Write  for  attractive  booklet,  complete  list  of  properties  and  copy 
of  our  Homeseeker’s  Guide. 


F.  H.  LaBAIME,  Agr’l  Agt.,  Box  “A.  II.”, 
NORFOLK  & WESTERN  RAILWAY,  ROANOKE, 


VIRGINIA 


APPLE  TREES 

Healthy,  vigorous,  well  grown  trees.  We  have  a surplus  of  absolutely 

first-class 

Jonathan,  Gano  and  Rome  Beauty 

apple  trees,  which  are  in  splendid  condition  and  ideal  trees  for  your  new 
orchard.  You  can  buy  these  trees  now  at  very  reasonable  prices  if  you 
will  write  us  immediately.  We  will  send  you  our  price  list  if  you  say  so. 
It  tells  all  about  the  cherries  of  which  we  make  a specialty. 

The  Cumberland  Nurseries,  box  f Winchester,  Tenn. 


“The  Farmer’s  Vegetable  Garden” — 
By  W.  H.  Wicks,  Idaho  Exp.  Sta.  Bui. 
69. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report  Utah  Ag- 
ricultural College,  Extension  Depart- 
ment— Lewis  A.  Merrill,  editor,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

“Influence  of  Type  and  Age  Upon 
the  Utilization  of  Feed  on  Cattle” — H. 
P.  Armsby  and  J.  A.  Fries,  Pennsyl- 
vania Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  105. 

“The  Respiration  Calorimeter” — H. 
P.  Armsby,  Pennsylvania  Exp.  Sta. 
Bui.  104. 

“Alfalfa  -Leaf  Weevil”— By  E.  G.  Ti- 
tus, Utah  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  110. 

“The  Nitrogen  and  Humus  Problem 
in  Dry  Land  Farming” — Robert  Stew- 
art, Utah  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  109. 

“Digestion  Experiments  with  Poul- 
try”— By  J.  M.  Bartlett,  Maine  Exp. 
Sta. 

“College  Extension  in  Agriculture” — 
By  John  Hamilton,  Office  of  Exp.  Sta. 
Bui.  231. 

“The  Control  of  Blowing  Soils” — By 
E.  E.  Free  and  J.  M.  Westgate.  Farm- 
ers’ Bui.  42. 

“Inspection  of  Illuminating  Oils” — 
L.  B.  Lockhart,  North  Carolina  Dept 
Agr. 

“Fertilizer  Experiments  with  Corn” 
— B.  W.  Kilgore,  North  Carolina  Dept. 
Agr.  Bui.  Vol.  31,  No.  8. 

“Oats;  Growing  the  Crop” — C.  W 
Warburton,  Farmers’  Bui.  No.  424. 

“Pineapple  Culture,”  VII — By  A.  W. 
Blair  and  R.  N.  Wilson,  Florida  Exp. 
Sta.  Bui.  104. 

“White  Fly  Control” — By  E.  W 
Berger,  Florida  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  103. 

“Burning  Chinch  Bugs” — By  T.  J. 
Headlee,  Kansas  Exp.  Sta.  Circular  16. 

“Use  of  Insecticides  in  Hawaii” — By 
David  T.  Fullaway,  Hawaii  Exp.  Sta. 
Press  Bui.  No.  27. 

•aj£  ^ 

Georgia  peach  growers  are  trying  to 
get  a reduction  in  minimum  car  from 
22,500  pounds  to  19,000  pounds.  They 
say  four  tiers  of  packages  is  all  that 
can  be  properly  refrigerated. 

J.  H.  Hale,  usually  an  optimist,  be- 


Onion  Sets 

Surplus 

Offer  - wwi. 

I have  too 
many  onion 
sets  for  this 
time  of  the 
year,  so  will 
give  The  Fruit-Grower  readers  the 
advantage  of  it,  by  cutting  prices 
on  them. 

Yellow  Sets $2.00  per  bushel 

Red  Sets 2.00  per  bushel 

White  Sets 2.25  per  bushel 

These  are  bottom  sets,  sound,  dry  and  the  right 
size,  one-half  to  one  inch  in  size.  Not  less  than 
one-half  bushel  at  these  prices.  Onion  sets  get 
special  low  express  rate.  These  prices  good  only 
to  March  1st. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO., 

Box  15.  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


Strawberries  From  Seed 

RIPE  FRUIT  IN  4 MONTHS 

This  Wonderful  Everbearing 
Strawberry  is  a great  curiosity. 
Itgrows  rapidly , and  will  begin 
to  fruit  in  about  4 months  after 
sowing  seeds,  and  continues  to 
bear  fruit  constantly  all  sum- 


mer and  fall,  % pint  of  berries 
having  been  picked  f 


from  one 

plant  as  late  as  October.  Seeds 
sown  in  the  house  in  winter  will 
produce  early  fruiting  plants 
which  will  bear  until  late  in 
fall,  and  if  taken  in  the  house 
will  fruit  all  winter.  Plants 
perfectly  hardy  everywhere. 
For  Only  10c  we  Will  send  100  Everbearing  Strawberry 
Seeds  in  a 10c  Rebate  Envelope  and  when  empty  envelope 
will  be  accepted  as  10c  payment  on  any  order  for  6eeds  in 
our  1911  Catalogue,  which  is  included  Free. 

SMITH  BROS.  SEED  CO..  Box  637,  AUBURN.  N.  Y. 


Seed  Corn  and  Oats 

Grown  on  the  Big  Evergreen  Seed  Farm 

I am  ready  to  supply  those  looking  for  the  best 
Pure  Bred  Seed  there  is  in  this  line.  Write  today 
for  Block’s  beautifully  illustrated  book  on  Corn 
and  Oats.  It  is  Free.  It  tells  how  to  grow  bum- 
per crops. 

F.  L.  BLOCK  Sidney,  Illinois 


CLIPPER 


There  are  three  things 
that  destroy  your  lawns: 
Dandelions,  Buck  Plan- 
tain and  Crab  Grass.  In 
one  season  the  Clipper 
will  drive  them  all  out. 
Clipper  Lawn  Mower  Co., 
Dixon,  Illinois. 


“Ground  Water  Supply  and  Irriga- 
tion in  the  Rillito  Valley” — By  G.  E.  P. 
Smith,  Arizona  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  64. 

“Idaho  Soils” — By  J.  Shirley  Jones, 
Idaho  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  68. 


lieves  that  the  planting  of  peach  trees 
in  the  South  is  being  overdone,  and  he 
fears  the  apple  business  will  also  he 
overdone  within  a few  years.  Yet  he  is 
increasing  his  planting  just  the  same. 


TRAWBERRYpTasnTI 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES— 

Illustrated  Catalog  FREE.  A Postal  Brings  It. 

J.  E.  Mendenhall,  Bx.  75,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa 
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ARDENING 

DEPARTMENT 


An  Acre  of  Peas 

C.  L.  Pait,  of  North  Topeka,  Kansas, 
writes  that  he  wants  to  put  out  an  acre 
of  early  peas  for  market.  He  wants  to 
get  them  in  as  early  as  possible,  and 
wants  the  peas  which  will  come  the 
earliest  and  yield  the  most.  Here  is 
my  answer: 

I will  be  glad  to  help  you  out  all  I 
can  with  your  garden  plan.  You  should 
figure  on  planting  about  two  bushels 
of  seed  per  acre.  We  have  always  had 
the  best  success  drilling  then}  in  rows  ! 
three  feet  apart,  but  quite  thick  in  the 
row.  You  can  generally  do  it  with  a 
corn  drill  if  you  can  get  a plate  made 
especially  for  peas  which  will  drop 
them  thick.  If  you  can’t  get  a corn 
drill  you  may  be  able  to  do  it  with  an 
ordinary  garden  drill,  but  the  trouble 
is  with  that  that  the  hopper  is  so  small 
that  we  have  to  stop  every  little  ways 
and  fill  up. 

They  should  be  planted  just  as  soon 
as  you  can  possibly  work  the  ground 
in  the  spring,  the  earlier  the  better. 
With  smooth  peas  like  Alaska  and  Im- 
proved Extra  Early  there  is  no  danger 
of  getting  them  into  the  ground  too 
soon.  I have  had  the  ground  freeze 
two  inches  after  peas  were  planted  and 
it  didn’t  seem  to  hurt  them  at  all.  Here 
with  us  by  planting  very  early,  which 
generally  means  the  last  of  March,  we 
can  get  the  peas  on  the  market  the  last 
of  May. 

For  an  acre  I would  suggest  one 
bushel  each  of  Alaska  and  Improved 
Extra  Early. 

The  tomato  plants  I would  advise 
you  to  put  4V2  feet  apart  each  way, 
mark  out  the  field  in  checks  so  the 
tomatoes  can  be  worked  both  direc- 
tions. At  this  distance  you  could  get 
about  two  thousand  plants  to  the  acre. 

Cabbage,  Onions  and  Cantaloupes  in 
New  York 

A reader  at  Groton,  New  York, 
writes  that  he  is  talking  of  putting  out 
four  acres  of  red  cabbage,  several 
acres  of  onions,  and  several  acres  of  1 
muskmelons  or  cantaloupes.  He  wants  | 
to  know  what  varieties  he  should  use  j 
and  especially  whether  he  should  use 
onion  seed  or  onion  sets. 

Your  list  of  vegetables  looks  all  right 
except  I am  puzzled  about  your  four 
acres  of  red  cabbage.  I suppose  you’ 
have  figured  out  a market  for  it,  but 
in  our  country  a man  couldn’t  find  a 
market  within  five  hundred  miles  for 
four  acres  of  red  cabbage.  They  simply 
don’t  buy  it  here.  We  have  to  raise  all 
white  or  green  cabbage.  If  you  have  a 
market  for  it  it  will  be  all  right, 
but  you  must  remember  that  red  cab- 
bage does  not  grow  nearly  so  large  as 
white  cabbage  and  you  will  have  to  fig- 
ure on  about  50  per  cent  smaller  yield 
and  a correspondingly  higher  price  for 
them;  unless  you  are  assured  of  a cer- 
tain market  for  the  red  cabbage  at  a 
high  price,  I would  advise  that  you  use 
white  cabbage,  preferably  in  your  coun- 
try the  Danish  Ball  Head. 

The  onions,  I suppose,  you  intend  to 
grow  from  seed,  but  you  do  not  say.  If 
from  seed  you  would  need  five  pounds 
per  acre.  If  from  sets  you  would  need 
somewhere  between  ten  and  twenty 
bushels  per  acre.  You  can  raise  a 
larger  crop  of  onions  from  seed  than 
you  can  from  sets,  but  it  is  more  in 
getting  them  started  and  tending  them 
afterwards.  The  yield  is  enough  better, 
however,  to  make  up  the  difference  and 
besides  the  seed  will  cost  you  much 
less  than  the  sets. 

In  muskmelons  I would  advise  that 
you  grow  the  standard  Rocky  Fords, 
preferably  the  Pollock  strain.  It  is  the 
finest  strain  in  the  muskmelon  line,  I 
believe,  that  you  could  plant,  especially 
for  your  locality.  If  you  want  a yellow 
meated  muskmelon  I would  advise  the 
Burrell’s  Gem,  and  you  ought  to  plant 
a small  amount  of  the  new  melon  the 
Daisy. 

Varieties  of  Celery 

Several  readers  have  written  in,  ask- 
ing what  varieties  to  use,  especially 


KEEP  UP  THE 
GOOD  WORK- 

I want  to  thank  everyone  of  my  readers  who  so  quickly  sent 
in  their  renewals  for  three  or  five  years,  after  1 explained  to  them 
last  month,  how  necessary  it  was  to  have  a new  press  in  order  to 
sret  The  Fruit-Grower  out  on  time. 

I wish  you  could  see  some  of  the  letters  that  have  been  pour- 
ing in ; some  with  three-year  subscriptions ; some  for  five  or  ten 
years;  still  others  with  three  or  four  new  subscriptions.  Every 
one  seems  just  as  anxious  as  we  are,  to  get  that  press,  and  they 
all  realize  that  it  is  really  themselves  that  will  reap  the  benefit. 
Here  is  what  some  of  them  say; 

C.  E.  Mincer,  Iowa,  writes:  “I  am  enclosing  my 

check  for  $3.00  for  a five-year  subscription  as  stated.  I 
hope  every  subscriber  you  have  does  this,  and  that  you 
will  have  to  buy  two  new  presses  instead  ofone.  If  The 
Fruit-Grower  were  $5.00  a year,  many  of  the  fruit  grow- 
ers would  appreciate  the  tips  they  receive  that  are  worth 
hundreds  to  them.  It  is  so  cheap  considering  what  you 
give  them,  that  it’s  worth  is  not  realized.” 

Wm.  C.  Degelman,  Pa.,  sends  a new  subscriber  and 
writes:  “I  hope  this  will  be  a little  help  towards  that 

new  press  you  need.  As  to  ypur  advertising,  I desire  to 
thank  you  for  keeping  out  patent  medicine  and  other 
fakes.” 

H.  W.  Cardwell.  Arizona,  writes:  “Success  to  you 
and  to  your  new  press.  I hope  we  will  soon  have  1 he 
Fruit-Grower  twice  a month." 

J.  E.  McGlothen,  Missouri,  writes:  "I  like  your 

magazine  fine,  and  certainly  hope  that  you  will  land  that 
new  press.” 

That’s  the  way  some  of  our  readers  feel  about  it.  You,  who 
are  reading  this,  and  who  have  not  yet  renewed,  HOW  DO  YOU 
FEEL  ABOUT  IT?  Is  an  issue  like  this  one,  costing  over 
$10,000,  worth  a single  nickel  to  you? 

Some  time  ago  I received  a letter  from  a subscriber,  request- 
ing me  not  to  send  The  Fruit-Grower  any  longer,  as  he  was 
already  taking  more  papers  than  he  could  possibly  read.  Just 
recently  I had  another  letter  from  this  same  party,  enclosing  $3.00 
for  a five-year  subscription.  He  said  that  he  did  not  know  what 
The  Fruit-Grower  meant  to  him  until  it  discontinued  its  monthly 
visits  to  his  home ; he  also  asked  me  to  be  sure  and  send  him  all 
of  the  back  numbers,  and  especially  the  November  issue  as  he 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  orchard-heating  problem.  Much 
as  we  would  like  to  have  accommodated  him,  we  cannot  send 
him  one  single  back  issue,  because  our  files  are  completely  ex- 
hausted, the  demand  being  considerably  greater  than  the  supply. 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  just  how  much  this  man  has  lost,  by  allow- 
ing his  subscription  to  expire,  and  missing  two  or  three  important 
issues. 

Did  you  know  that  there  were  110  separate  articles  in  the 
January  issue  alone?  Now  just  stop  and  figure  a minute.  Where 
else  could  you  get  so  much  interesting  and  instructive  informa- 
tion at  ANY  PRICE?  What  other  paper  do  you  read  that  is 
really  worth  as  much  to  you?  There  are  a lot  of  good  farm  papers 
in  this  country,  some  of  them  very  good,  but  if  you  think  that  you 
are  getting  too  many,  don’t  stop  any  of  them  until  you  have  care- 
fully considered  them  and  decided  which  ones  really  are  of  benefit 
to  you. 

Now  about  your  subscription  to  The  Fruit-Grower.  Look  at 
the  date  on  the  wrapper  again.  Make  sure  that  you  are  going  to 
receive  every  issue.  If  there  is  a loose  subscription  blank  in  this 
issue,  then  your  time  is  up,  and  you  ought  to  renew  right  away. 
THIS  MINUTE.  Even  if  you  still  have  several  issues  coming 
to  you,  don’t  wait  until  the  last  moment,  but  use  the  coupon  below, 
and  get  it  off  your  mind,  and  remember  that  $3.00  for  five  years 
or  $2.00  for  three  years,  brings  The  Fruit-Grower  to  you,  for  five 
cents  a copy. 

Are  you  going  to  help  ns  get  mat  new  press?  Let’s  all  pull 
together  and  make  this  year  the  very  best  for  everyone  concerned. 

Cordially  yours, 

BROTHER  JONATHAN. 


Renewal  Coupon  $2.00  (in  advance)  pays  for  3 years 

$3.00  (in  advance)  pays  for  5 years 
$5.00  (in  advance)  pays  for  10  years 


year 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.: 

Enclosed  find  $ for  which  renew  my  subscription  for 


Name 

Town 


Box,  R .F.  D.  or  Street  No State 

In  remitting,  send  postoffice  or  express  money  order,  silver  or  cur- 
rency at  our  risk,  personal  checks  or  stamps— whatever  is  most  conven- 
ient for  you.  You  should  add  10c  to  personal  checks  to  cover  exchange. 


what  ones  would  be  the  best  keeping 
for  winter  use. 

I will  be  glad  to  help  you  out  in  any 
way  I can  on  your  celery  venture.  I 
would  advise  you  to  get  one  or  two 
good  books  on  celery  culture. 

Yes,  the  Giant  Pascal  is  the  best 
keeping  celery  for  winter  use,  but  it  is 
a very  green  celery  and  hard  to  bleach. 
You  would  have  to  use  considerable 
care  in  banking  it  up  to  get  it  well 
bleached.  The  earliest  variety  is  the 
White  Plume  and  the  easiest  of  all  to 
bleach,  but  it  is  very  tender  and  will 
keep  only  a very  short  time.  Silver 
White  and  Golden  Self  Bleaching  are  a 
trifle  later,  but  enough  larger  to  make 
up  for  it,  and  I believe,  would  really 
pay  better  than  White  Plume,  although 
I would  plant  a little  of  all  three.  The 
difference  between  the  Golden  Self 
Bleaching  and  the  Silver  White,  one 
being  slightly  yellow  and  the  other  a 
pure  white.  I would  plant  some  of  all 
three  of  these  and  then  some  Giant 
Pascal  besides. 

it 

Double  Glass  Hot  Bed  Sash 

Geo.  W.  Stephen,  Denison,  Iowa, 
writes  that  re  expects  to  have  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  hotbeds  this 
spring  and  wants  to  know  whether  the 
double  hotbed  sash  are  any  better  than 
the  old  style  and  if  it  is  true  that  they 
can  be  used  without  mats  on  cold 
nights.  He  also  wants  to  know  about 
Crimson  Rhubarb  and  whether  or  not 
it  would  be  of  practical  value  in  Iowa. 

Yes,  I believe  there  is  a considerable 
advantage  in  double  glass  hotbed  sash. 

I have  never  tried  them  myself,  but 
have  heard  from  people  who  did  that 
they  had  splendid  success.  I have  some 
ordered  now  for  my  own  use  and  a 
month  later  I can  probably  tell  you  all 
about  it.  I got  mine  from  Gordon  Van- 
Tine  & Co.  I don’t  know  as  there  is 
very  much  difference  between  the 
three  firms  as  to  the  quality  of  their 
sash  and  the  Gordon  Van-Tine  sash 
are  the  cheaper  of  the  two.  I have 
had  sash  from  them  before  and  know 
they  are  good  people  to  deal  with.  I 
think  they  are  absolutely  correct  in 
saying  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  use 
mats  on  cold  nights. 

The  Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb  I do 
not  consider  of  any  practical  value. 
The  only  place  where  I can  find  where 
it  is  used  and  of  any  value  is  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  grown  some  there,  but 
outside  of  Southern  California  I do  not 
think  it  has  ever  been  a success.  I saw 
it  growing  when  I was  in  California 
last  summer  and  it  was  small,  weak 
looking  stalks,  did  not  look  nearly  as 
good  as  the  rhubarb  we  have  here.  It 
is  of  good  color  and  I think  the  quality 
is  about  the  same  as  any  other  rhu- 
barb. The  only  way  to  tell  for  sure  is 
to  get  a plant  or  two  and  try  it.  You 
won’t  lose  much  money  and  I think 
that  the  trial  will  satisfy  you  as  to  the 
value  of  the  plant.  I have  never 
grown  it  personally,  but  have  heard 
from  lots  of  people  who  have  and  have 
never  heard  of  anyone  outside  of 
Southern  California  making  any  suc- 
cess with  it  whatever. 

it 

Varieties  of  Watermelons  for  the 
Northwest 

There  is  lots  of  inquiry  as  to  the  best 
varieties  of  melons  to  grow  in  the 
mountain  country  and  I have  always 
advised  Cole’s  Early,  Harris  Early, 
Phinney’s  Early  as  the  best  ones.  An 
Idaho  reader  tells  me  that  these  are  all 
right  and  that  the  Sweet  Heart  espe- 
cially is  a failure.  It  is  very  popular 
as  a market  melon  in  Nebraska  ana 
Iowa,  but  an  absolute  failure  in  the 
Northwest. 

it 

Tomato  Blight  Again 

One  of  our  Washington  friends 
writes  that  he  has  been  trying  for  two 
or  three  years  to  raise  tomatoes,  but 
that  the  blight  has  knocked  him  out 
every  time.  He  says  that  he  has  had 
several  reasons  offered  as  the  cause  by 
the  experiment  stations  and  by  others 
who  claim  to  know.  These  are  some 
of  the  reasons  he  mentioned  as  having 
been  suggested:  Nights  too  cold,  days 
too  hot,  too  much  manure  on  the 
ground,  lack  of  proper  fertilizing  in- 
sects, lack  of  pruning. 

I have  read  your  letter  with  a great 
deal  of  interest  and  certainly  wish  I 
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Trees  and  Plants 

Do  you  want  the  best  at  prices  that  are  right? 
If  so,  look  at  this  Apple  ami  l'eacli  at  5c  each. 
Plum,  Pear  and  Cherry  at  12c  and  15c  each. 
40  Concord  Grape  for  $1.  All  of  our  trees  are 
grafted  or  budded  from  good  bearing  stock.  Get 
our  catalogue  and  price  list.  They  tell  the  rest. 
Give  us  your  order.  We  will  save  you  money. 

THE  ROEDER  NURSERIES.  OSCEOLA.  MO. 


The  Vine  Hill  Nursery  Co. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Texas 

offers  for  immediate  shipment,  15,000  Elberta 
Peach  Trees,  1,00ft  Paper  Shell  Pecans,  Iveiffer 
Pear  Trees,  6 to  8 ft.  Early  Richmond  Cherry 
Trees,  5 to  6 ft.  Write  for  special  prices. 

The  Vine  Hill  Nursery  Co.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Texas 


At  Wholesale  Prices 

IRRIGATED 


Trees 


10,000  Winesap,  8.000  Spitzenberg,  6.000  Jonathan 
and  5,000  Rome  Beauty  apples,  1 year;  sizes  2 to 
3 ft.,  3 to  4 ft.  and  4 to  6 ft.  Would  exchange 
part  for  other  nursery  stock. 

BUHL  NURSERY  COMPANY,  BUHL,  IDAHO 


Hopedale  Nurseries 

We  grow  a general  line  of  reliable  stock  anti  sell 
directly  to  planters.  No  Agents  Wanted.  We  propa- 
gate all  of  our  fruits  off  bearing  trees  of  known  merit. 

Our  new  catalogue  will  be  ready  to  go  into  the  mails 
by  about  February  1st.  It  contains  a lot  of  useful 
Information  and  is  filled  with  honest  descriptions. 
Send  for  it — it  is  Free. 

Hopedale  Nurseries  hopedaleTux. 


Eucalyptus  for  Trial 

Most  rapid  growing-  hardwood 
known.  Try  them  in  localities  sub- 
ject to  not  more  than  15  degrees  of 
frost.  20  Plants  hardiest  sorts,  post- 
paid, for  $1.00. 

Santa  Clara  Valley  Nurseries, 
Gilroy,  California. 


LUTHER  BURBANK’S 
PHENOMENAL  BERRY 


Himalaya  Blackberry,  Logan  Berry, 
Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb  and 
California  Grapes 
Write  for  Descriptive  Price  List.  Address 
G.  H.  HOPKINS  & SON,  Burbank,  Cal. 


500,000  Black  Hills  Spruce 

Genuine  Dakota-Grown,  ranging  in 
size  from  6 in.  to  3 ft.  This  is  the 
very  best  all  around  Evergreen  for 
general  planting  and  our  stock  is 
finest  ever  grown.  Extremely  LOW 
PRICES.  Stock  will  be  carefully 
dug  and  packed  in  first-class  shape. 
It  will  please  you.  Write  at  once 
for  prices  and  our  general  catalogue. 
HARRINGTON  NURSERY  CO., 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Boone  County  Nursery 

Established  in  1888 

We  grow  full  line  of  Hardy  Nursery  Stock.  Black 
Hills  Spruce  one  of  our  specialties.  We  are  head-  I 
quarters  for  Russian  Golden  Willow,  the  quick  wind- 
break maker.  We  can  furnish  them  one  year  from 
Cuttings  6 to  7 feet.  300,000  Cuttings.  Nothing  will 
equal  them  for  planting  across  ravines  to  stop  wash 
of  land.  Write  for  prices. 

B.  A.  Roberts,  Prop.,  Albion,  Neb. 


Xenia  Star  Nurseries  ™ 


- GROWERS  OF  - 


HIGH-GRADE  APPLE,  PEAR,  PLUM,  CHERRY, 
PEACH,  QUINCE  AND  SHADE  TREES 
ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS,  RASPBERRY,  BLACK- 
BERRY  AND  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
SEED  POTATOES,  pure  and  free  from  scab. 
Early  Ohio,  Irish  Cobbler,  Gold  Coin,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  Carmen's  Nos.  1 and  3. 


Peach  Trees=MiIlions 

2 CENTS  UP,  EACH 

Fletcher  & Harrison  Nurseries,  the  oldest  and  largest 
Peach  Tree  Nursery  in  the  world.  We  travel  no  agents, 
but  sell  direct  to  planters  at  prices  so  low  that  they 
cannot  be  duplicated.  We  sell  in  nearly  all  the  states 
of  the  Union,  Canada  and  Mexico.  0\er  100  varieties. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

Fletcher  6 Harrison  Nurseries,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


Scions 


Spitzenberg 

and  Newtowns 

10  to  30  inches  long,  for  sale  at 

$2.50  and  $3.00  Per  1,000 

Can  book  a limited  number  for  February  and 
March  delivery.  Correspondence  solicited. 

HERBERT  M.  VANNIER,  HOOD  RIVER,  ORE. 


peyton  & barnes  Trees 

are  TRUE  TO  NAME  and  adapted  to 
your  locality.  As'k  for  Catalogue.  Agents 
Wanted.  Cash  commission  or  salary  paid 
weekly. 

Peyton  & Barnes 

BOONVILLE  MISSOURI 


Strawberry  Plants 

guaranteed  us  good  as  grows,  at  $1.00  per  1,000  and  up. 
Catalogue  Free.  ALLEN  BROS,  PAW  PAW,  MICH. 

r - 


could  help  you  out  in  some  way.  That 
tomato  blight  is  a,  very  serious  and 
complicated  matter.  Different  people 
have  different  ideas  as  to  the  cause 
and  the  cure  and  I really  am  always 
keen  myself  to  know  what  could  be  the 
real  trouble.  1 believe  that  your  first 
two  reasons  are  the  best  ones.  The 
nights  too  cold  and  the  days  too  hot. 
That  is  part  of  that.  That  there  seems 
to  be  a specific  bacteria  disease  which 
works  in  conjunction  with  the  cold 
nights  and  hot  days  and  between  them 
they  just  about  clean  up  the  tomatoes. 

I don’t  think  it  is  a case  of  too  much 
manure,  in  fact,  I believe  they  would 
be  more  likely  to  do  well  in  rich  soil 
than  in  poor.  Pruning  would  have  no 
effect  one  way  or  the  other.  If  any- 
thing I believe  that  plants  allowed  to 
grow  in  a natural  manner  would  do  the 
best.  The  lack  of  proper  fertilizing  in- 
sects might  possibly  have  some  hear- 
ing on  the  case,  but  I rather  doubt  it. 
Now,  my  customers,  down  in  Kansas, 
Oklahoma  and  Texas,  and  especially 
Oklahoma,  have  a somewhat  similar 
trouble.  They  don’t  have  any  blight 
at  all,  but  do  have  trouble  with  the 
blossoms  falling  off  and  the  vines  re- 
fusing to  set  fruit.  I made  a thorough 
investigation  of  conditions  there  and  I 
found  that  the  customers  who  mulched 
the  ground  around  the  plants  or  kept 
it  thoroughly  cultivated,  had  no  trouble 
at  all.  One  man  who  had  out  an  acre 
of  tomatoes,  had  it  cultivated  thor- 
oughly all  season  with  a cultivator  and 
the  hoe  and  he  said  he  had  tomatoes 
absolutely  from  June  to  frost  without 
a break.  There  don’t  seem  to  be  very 
much  difference  in  varieties,  hut  the 
very  earliest  tomatoes  seem  to  do  the 
best.  Early  June  has  done  better  than 
any  other  variety  I have  had  reports 
on.  Dwarf  Champion  seems  to  do  fair- 
ly well,  too.  It  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
cold  nights  than  the  hot  days,  I believe. 
Tomatoes  don’t  like  cold  weather.  They 
are  like  corn  in  that  respect,  they  want 
hot  nights  to  make  them  feel  fairly  at 
home  and  rather  a moist  atmosphere, 
too. 

Ht 

Winter  Vetch  as  a Cover  Crop 

A reader  at  Mt.  Ayr,  la.,  asks  about 
using  winter  vetch  as  a cover  crop,  and 
wants  to  know  if  it  is  absolutely  hardy 
and  will  live  through  the  winter  all 
right,  also  if  I have  ever  had  any  per- 
sonal experience  with  it  in  large 
blocks. 

The  winter  vetch  is  about  as  hardy 
as  winter  wheat,  possibly  a little 
hardier.  It  should  live  through  the 
winter  for  you  all  right.  I do  not 
think  it  would  give  you  any  trouble 
about  winter  killing.  I have  never 
grown  it  extensively  here,  but  have 
had  small  patches  of  it  and  it  did  all 
right.  One  man  I knew  of  over  by 
College  Springs  had  quite  a field  of  it 
and  said  it  did  fine.  I really  don’t 
know  how  it  would  do  sown  with  oats 
in  the  spring,  but  I have  generally 
understood  that  it  was  sown  in  the 
fall  with  winter  wheat  or  rye.  It  might 
be  it  would  grow  all  right  if  sown  with 
oats  but  I would  be  a little  bit  afraid 
to  risk  it  until  I knew  more  about  it. 

There  is  a spring  vetch,  I know,  that 
is  to  be  sown  in  the  spring  with  oats. 
It  is  not  hardy  through  the  winter  but 
makes  all  its  growth  through  the  sum- 
mer. The  winter  vetch,  I am  afraid, 
if  sown  in  the  spring  would  kill  out 
during  the  hot  weather  of  July  and 
August. 

* 

Early  Melons. 

A reader  from  near  North  Platte, 
Neb.,  writes  for  information  about 
growing  early  melons.  He  says  he 
can  make  lots  of  money  if  he  can  get 
his  melons  on  the  market  early;  that 
his  land  is  sandy  and  somewhat  sub- 
ject to  late  frosts.  He  wants  to  know 
if  it  would  be  possible  to  start  the 
melon  plants  in  the  house  like  you 
would  cabbage  plants  and  then  trans- 
plant them.  He  don’t  expect  to  plant 
a very  big  field  of  melons  but  what 
he  does  plant  he  wants  to  get  very 
early. 

Here’s  my  advice:  Now,  about  the 

early  melons  I would  not  advise  you 
to  try  to  start  them  in  the  house.  It 
is  a mighty  hard  matter  to  get  vege- 
table plants  of  any  kind  to  do  well  in 
the  house.  There  isn’t  enough  light 


and  the  heat  is  too  variable.  You 
ought  to  build  a small  hotbed  outside. 
You  can  get  the  sash  from  two  to 
three  dollars  apiece  and  two  or  three 
sash  would  cover  lots  of  plants,  then 
I would  start  the  watermelons  under 
these  in  berry  boxes  or  on  pieces  of 
sod.  Keep  the  hotbed  cool  and  aired, 
hut  of  course  don’t  let  the  plants  get 
chilled.  It  would  hurt  them  to  get 
down  near  the  freezing  point,  even  if 
they  were  not  actually  frosted,  but 
still  if  you  got  them  too  hot  they  will 
run  up  spindling  and  weak.  When  you 
think  you  are  entirely  safe  from  frost, 
take  these  berry  boxes  or  sod  with 
the  plants  right  in  them  and  move 
them  to  the  field  and  put  them  right 
in  the  hills  and  they  will  never  know 
they  are  moved  and  will  go  right  on 
growing.  Another  good  way  is  to 
plant  the  hills  right  out  where  you 
want  them  to  stand  but  plant  about 
two  or  three  weeks  early  and  then 
have  some'  little  boxes  made  with  a 
pane  of  glass  in  the  top  of  each  one 
and  set  this  right  over  the  hill  and  it 
will  serve  to  start  the  plants  early  and 
also  serve  as  a protection  from  frosts, 
but  of  course  this  is  quite  expensive 
and  lots  of  bother.  I believe  starting 
them  in  the  hot  beds  as  I first  pro- 
posed would  be  a better  plan.  As  to 
varieties  I would  use,  the  very  earli- 
est possible  varieties  you  can  get. 
This  would  mean  Harris’  Early,  Cole’s 
Early  and  possibly  the  New  Princess. 

Onion  Sets  or  Onion  Seed,  Which? 

I have  had  several  letters  lately 
from  people  who  are  thinking  of  put- 
ting out  a big  block  of  onions  for  mar- 
ket and  most  of  them  want  to  know 
whether  it  would  be  best  to  use  onion 
sets  or  onion  seed,  and  why. 

The  onion  sets  will  make  onions 
much  earlier  than  the  seed,  and  will 
make  about  as  good  a yield,  but  not 
quite  so  good  a quality  as  a rule,  that 
is,  the  onions  are  generally  a trifle 
stronger.  They  sell  just  about  as  well, 
however,  in  fact,  generally  sell  better 
on  account  of  being  so  much  earlier. 
They  are  more  of  a sure  crop,  too. 
Dry  weather  will  not  affect  them  like 
it  will  the  onions  from  seed. 

HENRY  FIELD. 

Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

The  Globe  tomato  is  a variety  that 
has  many  good  qualities  to  recom- 
mend it  for  the  home  garden. 


Dealer’sPriceto 
You  NOW  on 
This  Marvelous 
Now  Engine. 


A CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY 

Yes.  elegant  Free  Homesteads  adjoining  valuable 
land,  from  which  very  fine  bananas  are  now  being 
sold*  can  still  be  had  in  Mexico.  You  need  not  go 
to  Mexico,  but  must  have  five  acres  of  bananas  planted 
within  five  years.  Address  The  Jantha  Plantation  Co., 
Block  551,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  they  will  plant  and  care 
for  your  bananas  on  shares,  so  you  should  make  a 
thousand  dollars  a year.  Bananas  begin  bearing  in 
about  fifteen  months,  bringing  the  quickest  returns 
of  any  fruit  growing.  The  climate  is  delightful  and 
the  health  conditions  good.  Should  any  reader  desire 
to  procure  a Homestead,  apply  immediately.  Adv. 


FREE 


Schmldlft 
Chilled 
Cylinder 
Engine 

New  offer  on  gasoline  engines.  Abso- 
lute  free  trial  on  this  marvelous  $-h.  p.  chilled 

cylinder  gasoline  engine.  Direct  from  the  engine  works 
to  you.  No  dealer’s  profit.  Five-year  guaranty  by  the 
engine  w^rks.  Perfect  engine  for  pumping,  hoisting, 
working  ®n  a harvester  and  running  every  piece  off 
machinery  on  a farm  or  In  a shop.  Lightest,  most 
compact,  simplest;  the  only  3-h.  p.  gasoline  engine  with 
chilled  cylinder.  Write  for  the  great  introductory  offer. 

Send  No  Money.  “V0*" 

dresi.  See  for  yourself.  The  newest  achievement 
In  engines.  The  perfect  engine  at  last.  Use  It  ten 

days  FREE. 

Send  it  back 
at  our  expense 
If  y ou  don’t 
want  it.  This 
engine  is  per- 
fect or  we  could 
not  make  this 
amazing  offer. 

Dealer’s  price 
to  you  foralim- 
ited  time. 

Easy  Monthly 
Payments 

New  Model,  3 
h.  p.,  S year 
guarantee. 

Best  pump  en- 
gine. Schmidts  _ 

Pump  Jack  fits  Women  on  a farm  making  a Schmidt 
any  pump.  Engine  do  their  -work 

Air  Cooled,  Perfect  Pump  Engine 

Doel  all  any  3-h.p.  engine  will  do  and  more — every, 
thing.  You  will  be  astonished  wheo  you  read  our 
Catalogs.  This  engine  will  surprise  you,  the  terms 
end  prices  will  amaze  you.  Our  new  offer  on  this 
marvelous  engine  is  amazing,  lust  tend  your  hime 
end  get  it  free.  Send  now.  Do  it  to-day. 

SCHMIDT  BROS.  CO.  ENQ.  WHS.,  DEPT,  3322  , Dtvnrair.  U. 


> WITTE  EN G I N ES® 


| Gas — Gasoline — Distillate/;®0, 

Cheapest  and  best  power  known.  Av-  _ ^ _ 

erage  cost  one  cent  per  horse  power  4? 'S  This 

per  hour.  A superior  standard  of  ^ S engine 

construction  saves  time,  fuel  is  built 

and  repairs.  We  refer  you  to  S for  those 

thousands  of  satisfied  cus-  tP  X who  want  the 

, best.  We  fur- 
nish  any  size  or 
style;  hopper  jack- 
et or  water  tank  type. 
We  ship  promptly.  Ev- 
erythirg  is  complete. 
Our  prices  are  right. 
Inducements  to  intro- 
duce in  new  localities. 
Write  for  catalog,  stat- 
ing size  wanted. 


I tomers.  High  grade  en- 
[gines  our  specialty 
I for  25  years. 


WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

16320akland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


OATS! 


THAT  YIELD.  Our  Sensa- 
tion breaks  all  records.  Noth- 
ing like  it.  Large,  white, 
jplump  grain  weighing  40  lbs. 
per  bushel.  Also  Seed  Com. 
Samples  and  catalogue  free. 
THEO.  BURT  & SONS, R.  8,  Melrose,  Ohio. 

Good  Named  Dahlias  fie  mi|I  ci": 

iolis,  60c  per  100.  No  charge  for  packing. 

C.  W.  HOFFMAN,  Route  13,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

GINSENG  is  easily  grown;  clears  $100  per  per 


T.  J.  STOUT, 


square  rod.  Free  book. 

G-283,  EDINBURG.  INDIANA. 


(jj  A good  many  people  believe  that  Education  comes  only  from  schools  and 
colleges. 

It  doesn’t. 

CJ  The  most  effective,  most  worth-while  Education  comes  from  a knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  a knowledge  of  life. 

And  the  best  way  to  learn  these  things  that  are  real,  short  of  years  of  ex- 
C|  perience,  is  in  the  pages  of  Mark  Twain’s  books.  You  have  thought  of  him 
only  as  a humorist  and  philosopher. 

He  is  far  more  than  this — he  is  first  of  all  a Teacher,  and  you  may  benefit 
CJ  by  his  rich  experience — use  his  powers  of  observation — learn  human  nature 
through  his  pages. 


MARK  TWAIN’S 
WORKS 


'/2 


PRICE 


It  had  been  Mark  Twain’s  ambi- 
tion to  have  his  books  in  every 
American  home,  and  he  made  a great 
personal  sacrifice  to  bring  about  this 
remarkable  opportunity — for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  publishing, 
copyrighted  books  are  sold  at  the 
price  of  non-copyrighted  books — - 
the  chance  will  not  come  again. 


HARPER  & 
BROTHERS 

Now  for  the  first  time  you  get  a complete  set  of  all  Mark  Twain's  writings,  f Franklin  Sq.,  N.  Y. 
at  just  exactly  one-half  the  price  they  have  ever  been  sold  before.  This  Please  send  me^  for 

is  a new  edition,  just  as  complete  as  the  old  one,  which  still  sells,  by  examination,  carnage 

the  way,  at  $50.00.  This  new  edition  is  only  $25.00 — for  the  25  vol-  free,  asetof  MARK  TWAIN  S 

umes.  Never  before  has  a copyrighted  library  set  of  a standard  WORKS,  Author  s National 

author’s  works  been  issued  at  such  a low  figure.  Edition,  twenty-five  volumes, 

cloth  binding.  If  I do  not  care 
In  this  new  set  there  are  beautiful  pictures  by  Frost,  S for  the  books,  I will  return  them  in 
Newell,  Smedley,  Thulstrup,  Clinedinst.  Kemble,  and  5 days,  at  your  expense.  If  I keep  the 

Opper.  The  binding  is  in  rich  red  rep  silk  book  cloth,  g books,  I will  remit  $2.00  a month  until 
with  title  labels  stamped  in  gold.  The  books  are  f the  full  price,  $25.00  has  been  paid.  S.  M. 
printed  on  white  antique  wove  paper,  especially  g FG-2 

made  for  this  edition.  Each  volume  is  of  _ 
generous  size  and  bulk,  5x7 Vz  inches.  S signature 

HARPER  & BROTHERS  / Send  books  to . 
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One  who  attends  a meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Asso- 
ciation at  once  gets  an  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  fruit  industry  in  the 
Empire  State,  for  the  meeting  is  always 
a good  one,  with  something  doing  every 
minute.  The  meeting  held  at  Roches- 
ter January  4 to  6,  1911,  was  no  excep- 
tion. In  fact,  the  organization  shows 
an  increase  all  along  the  line. 

This  association  is  only  ten  years 
old,  but  now  has  a membership  of  about 
fifteen  hundred  persons;  membership 
fee  is  $2  per  year.  In  addition  to  hold- 
ing two  big  meetings  a year,  the  asso- 
ciation furnishes  its  members  with  fer- 
tilizers, spraying  materials,  etc.,  and 
during  the  summer  confidential  reports 
as  to  crop  conditions  are  furnished 
members.  The  organization  makes  a 
display  of  fruits  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair,  and  last  fall  won  the  chief  prem- 
ium for  exhibits  of  this  kind.  The  or- 
ganization is  made  up  of  active,  wide- 
awake fruit  growers;  its  meetings  are 
most  interesting,  and  they  are  so  well 
attended  that  admission  is  only  by 
card — one  must  be  a member  to  attend 
the  sessions. 

A feature  of  the  meeting  this  year 
were  the  round  table  sessions,  for  the 
discussion  of  subjects  of  special  inter- 
est to  members.  For  instance,  the 
peach  growers  had  a session  of  their 
own,  the  small  fruits  growers  had  one 
to  discuss  subjects  of  special  interest 
to  them,  and  so  on. 

An  executive  committee  meeting  was 
held,  attended  by  representatives  from 
several  states,  at  which  it  was  decided 
to  urge  Congress  to  pass  a bill  similar 
to  the  Lafean  bill,  except  that  all  refer- 
ence to  the  box  as  an  apple  package 
shall  be  omitted.  At  this  meeting  it 
developed  that  the  opposition  of  fruit 
growers  from  the  Northwest  defeated 
the  passage  of  the  Lafean  bill  because 
the  Westerners  were  opposed  to  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  regarding  boxes. 
To  remove  this  opposition,  Eastern 
men  favor  the  enactment  of  a law  pro- 
viding for  an  apple  barrel  of  standard 
size,  and  providing  for  a certain  stand- 
ard of  grading  fruit;  all  packages  com- 
ing up  to  the  requirements  of  the  bill 
to  be  marked  “U.  S.  Standard.”  It  is 
believed  that  a bill  of  this  kind  will 
pass;  Western  men  need  not  oppose 
the  bill,  since  it  does  not  concern  them, 
and  it  is  believed  that  growers  in  the 
barrel  apple  districts  will  welcome  a 
law  which  will  secure  better  grading 
and  packing. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected  as  follows:  President,  Clark 

Allis,  Medina;  first  vice-president, 


1911  Deyo  Power  Sprayers 

10  Years  of  Success 

First  in  the  Field— Best  in  the  Field 


We  have  done  the  experimenting  and  you  get  the 
results.  A complete  power  sprayer  with  every  part 
the  best  procurable  for  its  particular  use.  Other 
makers  copy  our  general  design,  but  are  at  least 
one  year  behind  in  essential  details. 

The  “Deyo  Power  Sprayer”  has  stood  the  test  of 
ten  years’  field  service.  Ask  the  user.  Deyo  Pays 
All  Freight  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Write  for  cat- 
alogue *'F.” 

DEYO-MACEY  ENGINE  COMPANY, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Outfits  always  in  stock  at  Western  Representatives 
OLDS  GAS  POWER  CO.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Lafer’s  Insecticide 

An  insect  exterminator.  A disease  destroyer. 
Sickly  trees  made  well.  As  a fertilizer  has  no 
equal.  Spraying  not  necessary.  Simply  by  being 
applied  to  tree,  on  soil  arond  roots,  it  is  absorbed 
and  the  tree  becomes  its  own  protector.  For  free 
pamphlet  address 

J.  W.  LAFER 

Sta.  B„  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  2a,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


DURYEA  BUGGYAUTS 

Seven  styles,  $600  to  $850.  The 
simplest  and  easiest  autos  made. 
Get  my  catalogue  and  sed  for  your- 
self. 

C.  Y.  DURYEA,  READING,  PA. 


ce-president,  Luther  Collamer,  Hil- 
n;  third  vice-president,  C.  S.  Wilson, 
haca;  fourth  vice-president,  C.  H.  Mc- 
ew,  Burt;  secretary-treasurer,  E.  C. 
illett,  Penn  Yan. 

An  important  step  taken  at  the  re- 
cent meeting  was  the  adoption  of  a res- 
olution providing  for  a protection  fund, 
this  fund  is  obtained  by  setting  aside 
$200  and  adding  10  cents  of  the  annual 
dues  of  every  member  until  a fund  of 
$000  has  been  obtained.  This  fund  is 
to  be  used  in  protecting  members 
against  imposition  by  nurserymen,  and 
especially  in  securing  redress  for  mem- 
bers who  are  furnished  nursery  stock 
improperly  labeled. 

Proceedings  of  the  Sessions. 

The  first  morning’s  session  was 
largely  devoted  to  reports  of  officers 
and  committees.  One  of  the  interest- 
ing reports  was  that  by  Prof.  U.  P. 
Hedrick  on  experimental  orchards,  in 
which  he  told  of  the  orchards  of  dwarf 
apple  trees  which  have  been  under  ob- 
servation for  several  years.  These 
orchards  were  planted  in  different  lo- 
calities to  see  if  claims  made  for  dwarf 
trees  are  sound.  Three  kinds  of  trees 
were  planted  in  each  orchard:  Those 

grafted  on  Paradise  stocks,  making 
semi-dwarf  trees;  those  on  Doucin 
stocks,  making  dwarf  trees,  and  others 
were  ordinary  standard  trees. 

Prof.  Hedrick’s  report  went  into  the 
details  as  to  yield,  growth,  etc.,  and  it 
showed  that  the  claims  made  for  the 
dwarf  trees  are  not  substantiated  by 
actual  experience.  The  trees  do  not 
bear  profitable  crops  earlier,  they  do 
not  make  so  good  trees  as  standards, 
and  dwarf  trees  are  recommended  only 
for  the  amateur,  having  no  place,  either 
as  fillers  or  permanent  trees,  in  a com- 
mercial orchard.  His  report  also  show- 
ed that  it  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  dwarf  trees  require  less  work  in 
spraying,  pruning,  etc.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  more  pruning  is  required  for  the 
dwarfs. 

The  state  fair  committee,  of  which 
George  R.  Schauber  is  chairman,  told 
of  winning  first  prize  at  the  state  fair 
Premiums  won  more  than  paid  all  ex- 
penses of  the  exhibit,  and  a neat  bal- 
ance was  turned  over  to  the  treasurer. 

The  committee  on  marketing  recom- 
mended that  members  take  greater 
care  in  the  grading  and  packing  of 
their  fruits.  Indeed,  the  necessity  of 
better  methods  in  handling  fruits  was 
brought  up  again  and  again  during  the 
meeting,  and  New  York  growers  are 
thoroughly  convinced  that  best  meth- 
ods must  be  practiced  if  Eastern  grown 
apples  are  to  compete  with  apples  from 
the  West.  At  the  same  time  not  a man 
present  feared  the  competition  of  the 
Western  fruit,  provided  Eastern  grow- 
ers will  adopt  ordinary  common  sense 
methods  in  putting  up  their  product. 

Prof.  P.  J.  Parrott,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  entomology,  reported  re- 
garding insects  of  the  year.  He  has 
found  brown-tail  and  gypsy  moths  on 
importations  of  nursery  stock,  but  as 
yet  these  insects  have  not  secured  a 
foothold  in  New  York.  There  is  great 
need  of  careful  inspection  to  keep  out 
these  pests.  Pear  psylla  is  becoming 
quite  common  and  a hard  fight  must  be 
made  against  this  insect.  During  the 
coming  season  spraying  tests  will  be 
made  throughout  the  state.  First  all 
the  rough  bark  about  trunks  of  trees 
will  be  removed  and  destroyed;  in 
early  March  trees  will  be  sprayed  thor- 
oughly with  kerosene  emulsion,  whale 
oil  soap  or  miscible  oil;  this  spraying 
must  be  thorough  if  it  is  to  be  effec- 
tive. The  insects  deposit  their  eggs 
early,  and  it  is  claimed  lime-sulphur  as 
a dormant  spray  will  destroy  the  eggs, 
but  in  1910  the  eggs  were  deposited 
after  the  leaves  appeared,  so  that  lime- 
sulphur  at  strength  for  dormant  spray- 
ing could  not  be  used. 

Prof.  Parrott  said  that  some  persons 
had  asked  him  if  they  should  try  to 
make  their  own  tobacco  preparations 
for  spraying  aphis.  He  certainly  could 
not  recommend  that  home-made  prep- 
arations be  used,  for  they  are  of  vari- 
able strength  . One  should  buy  the  com- 
mercial tobacco  preparations,  which 
are  standardized  and  can  know  just 
what  he  is  using.  These  tobacco  prep- 
arations, Black  Leaf  being  one  of  the 
best,  can  be  combined  with  lime-sul- 


REASONS  WHY 

BLANCHARD’S 
"UOM  /^irNBRAND*’ 


5PRAYiwa\^a^/«ArfffMls 

ARE  THE  BEST 

They  are  made  by  the  OLDEST  manufacturers  of 


agricultural  sprays  in  the  world. 

They  are  made  by  the  LARGEST  manufacturers  of 
agricultural  sprays  in  the  world. 

They  are  made  by  a firm  whose  exclusive  business  is 
'manufacturing  agricultural  sprays  and  insecticides. 


BECAUSE 
BECAUSE 

TJCf’  A TTCT7 They  are  made  by  the  only  firm  who  manufacture  a 

^ -L*  COMPLETE  LINE  of  agricultural  sprays. 

T»T7/"'  A TTCJT7  They  are  made  in  the  most  PERFECTLY  EQUIPPED 

l~i  I’M,  , A U O r. PLANTS  in  the  world  for  manufacturing  agricultural 

sprays. 

They  are  made  by  BLANCHARD  SPECIAL  IMPROV- 
ED  PROCESSES,  designed  to  manfacture  the  most 


"perfect  sprays  and  insecticides, 

purpose. 

THE  BLANCHARD  PRODUCTS 


and  for  no  other 


LION  BRAND  Lime-sulphur  Solution 
LION  BRAND  Bordeaux  Mixture 
LION  BRAND  Pure  Paris  Green 
LION  BRAND  Arsenate  of  Lead 


LION  BRAND  Fir  Tree  Oil 

LION  BRAND  Insect  Powder 

LION  BRAND  Powdered  Tobacco 
LION  BRAND  Weedicide 


LION  BRAND  Kerosene  Emulsion 

LION  BRAND  Pure  Powdered  Hellebore 
LION  BRAND  Whale  Oil  Soap 


LION  BRAND  Grafting  Wax 
LION  BRAND  Sticky  Binding 
LION  BRAND  Cattle  Content 


AND  SEVERAL  SPECIALTIES 

Every  successful  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  knows  he  must  spray  if 
he  is  to  have  a crop  marketable  at  profitable  prices,  and  an  orchard  con- 
stantly increasing  in  value  and  earning  capacity. 

It  has  become  now  simply  a question  of  whose  spraying  materials  to 
use.  Those  who  KNOW  will  have  none  but  LION  BRAND — BLANCHARD’S 
LION  BRAND — because  of  their  scientifically  worked  out  formulas,  perfec- 
tion in  manufacture,  and  dependable  uniformity  in  quality  and  effectiveness. 
Buy  from  your  local  dealer  or  write  to  us  and  refuse  to  allow  any  one  to 
foister  on  you  any  other  brand. 

FREE  BOOKLET 

“WHEN,  WHY  AND  HOW  TO  SPRAY”  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  little  booklet  on  the  subject 
of  spraying,  putting  everything  in  concise,  readable  shape,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  send  a copy  to  you 
by  mail,  if  you  send  your  address. 

LION  BRAND  PRODUCTS  ARE  GUARANTEED  UNDER  THE 
INSECTICIDE  ACT  OF  1910,  BY 

JAMES  A.  BLANCHARD  & COMPANY 

505  Church  St„  New  York,  N.Y.  101  Broad  St„  St.  Joseph.  Mich. 


How  to  Make  a 
Cleft  Graft 


— is  only  one  of  the  hundred  important 
problems  of  practical  and  scientific  fruit 
growing,  that  are  carefully  described  and 
thoroughly  explained  in  “The  Fruit-Grow- 
er’s Guide-Book”  by  Prof.  E.  H.  Favor,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  horticulturists  of  the  day. 

This  Book  is  Absolutely  Different 
From  Any  Other — It  Tells 

How  to  select  the  proper  location  for  an  orchard. 

H ow  to  properly  plant  and  take  care  of  your  trees. 

How  to  prevent  injury  from  frost,  insects  and 
other  enemies. 

How  to  market  your  fruit,  to  get  the  highest 
possible  prices. 

It  covers  every  branch  of  modern  fruit-growing. 

Unquestionably,  the  most  complete  and  up-to- 
date  work  of  its  kind. 

A copy  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  progress- 
ive farmer  and  fruit-grower. 

Ready  for  distribution  about  February  15.  First  edition  limited, 
so  get  your  order  in  as  soon  as  possible.  All  orders  filled  strictly 
in  rotation — first  come,  first  served.  Cloth  bound,  price  $1.00,  post- 
paid. Address 
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phur  and  arsenate  of  lead,  or  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  and'  arsenate  of  lead. 
The  combination  works  all  right.  When 
aphids  are  young  the  tobacco  alone  will 
be  effective  in  killing  them,  but  as  the 
insects  get  older  he  would  add  whale 
oil  soap  to  the  tobacco  mixture,  for  the 
soap  makes  it  more  penetrating,  and 
also  more  adhesive.  For  adult  insects 
he  would  use  Black  Leaf  no  weaker 
than  one  gallon  to  sixty-five  gallons  of 
water. 

Prof.  Parrott  reported  that  home- 
made lime-sulphur  concentrate  has 
been  successfully  used  by  some  grow- 
ers, while  others  have  failed;  he  be- 
lieves that  if  it  is  used  strong  enough 
it  will  kill  San  Jose  scale.  He  showed 
jars  containing  concentrate,  and  the 
amount  of  sediment  in  the  jars  varied 
greatly,  which  he  believed  was  chiefly 
due  to  variableness  of  lime.  Magnesian 
lime  should  be  avoided. 

Lime-Sulphur  as  a Fungicide. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  subjects 
discussed  was  the  use  of  lime-sulphur 
as  a fungicide,  and  this  subject  came 
up  first  under  the  report  of  Prof.  H.  H. 
Whetzel,  of  the  committee  on  plant 
diseases. 

The  use  of  lime-sulphur  as  a fungi- 
cide has  been  thoroughly  tested  by 
New  York  growers;  perhaps  its  use 
has  been  more  general  in  New  York 
than  in  any  other  state.  The  Niagara 
Sprayer  Company,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, established  a fellowship  at  Cor- 
nell University,  to  which  Mr.  Errett 
Wallace  was  appointed,  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  effect  of  lime-sulphur 
as  a fungicide.  At  the  meeting  not  an 
adverse  report  was  received  concern- 
ing effectiveness  of  lime-sulphur,  and 
more  and  more  it  is  replacing  Bor- 
deaux mixture  as  a fungicide. 

Prof.  Whetzel  reported  that  1910  had 
not  been  remarkable  for  its  diseases, 
except  that  peach  leaf  curl  and  apple 
scab  were  rather  bad.  There  was  more 
foliage  injury  from  spray  mixtures 
than  usual,  on  account  of  the  wet  sea- 
son, and  yet  many  orchards  which  were 


not  sprayed  at  all  had  foliage  injury. 
Apple  scab  caused  dropping  of  apples 
in  Genesee  Valley.  There  was  serious 
burning  from  both  Bordeaux  mixture 
and  lime-sulphur,  particularly  where 
trees  were  sprayed  just  after  petals 
fell. 

“I  don’t  feel,  however,”  said  Prof. 
Wetzel,  “that  this  burning  is  wholly 
due  to  the  spray  mixture  used,  for  in 
most  cases  I believe  it  is  due  to  scab 
injury  before  the  application  of  mixture 
was  made.  The  trouble  is  due  more  to 
the  disease,  therefore,  than  to  the  spray 
mixture  used.  Results  of  using  lime- 
sulphur  for  apple  scab  have  been  very 
satisfactory,  and  I believe  that  under 
New  York  conditions  its  use  is  safe  and 
effective.  These  points  should  be 
borne  in  mind: 

“First — The  scab  fungus  winters 
over  only  on  leaves  under  trees,  and 
not  on  twigs. 

“Second — The  first  application  made 
just  before  blossoms  open  protects  the 
young  leaves  and  helps  fruit  to  set. 
This  application  should  be  made  after 
the  cluster  buds  unfold,  to  protect  the 
stems  of  the  young  fruit. 

“Third — Proper  spraying  at  this  time 
prevents  foliage  injury  later,  for  scab 
infected  leaves  are  much  more  easily 
burned  than  healthy  foliage. 

“Fourth — An  application  just  after 
blossoms  fall  is  what  gives  clean  fruit. 
This  is  the  first  application,  too,  for 
codling  moth. 

“Fifth — Late  scab  infection  often 
ruins  fruit,  and  it  can  be  prevented  by 
an  application  when  fruit  is  about  two- 
thirds  grown. 

“Sixth — Spray  before  rainy  periods, 
rather  than  afterward. 

“Seventh — Development  of  buds  and 
fruit  and  character  of  weather  must  de- 
termine the  number  and  time  of  appli- 
cation. 

“Lime-sulphur  is  certainly  as  effec- 
tive as  Bordeaux  mixture  as  a fungi- 
cide, and  it  is  safer.  The  fungicide 
value  of  lime-sulphur,  we  have  found, 
is  increased  at  least  50  per  cent  by  the 


addition  of  arsenate  of  lead.  Two  years 
ago  we  were  told  that  the  combination 
would  be  effective  neither  as  a fungi- 
cide nor  an  insecticide,  but  this  isn’t 
the  case;  arsenate  of  lead  improves  the 
effectiveness  of  lime-sulphur  as  a fungi- 
cide, and  is  the  only  poison  which 
should  be  used  with  it.  Arsenite  of 
lime  is  dangerous  to  foliage  and  should 
not  be  used.  The  addition  of  lime  does 
not  seem  to  affect  the  value  of  the  mix- 
ture one  way  or  another.  Don’t  use 
gas  sprayers  to  apply  the  combined 
mixture  when  spraying  peach  trees.” 

Before  closing,  Prof.  Whetzel  made 
an  appeal  for  a forward  movement  by 
New  York  fruit  growers.  He  told  of 
the  work  of  Mr.  Wallace  in  studying 
the  effect  of  lime-sulphur  and  of  the 
value  of  this  work  to  the  state.  And 
yet,  he  said.  New  York  may  lose  him, 
for  a certain  fruit  district  in  the  North- 
west has  offered  Mr.  Wallace  $2,200  a 
year  to  come  out  and  help  the  growers 
there  fight  pests.  Mr.  Wallace  will 
continue  the  work  in  New  York  for  two 
more  years,  and  it  will  be  a disgrace  if 
his  services  are  lost  to  the  state  at  that 
time.  New  Yorkers  need  his  help  and 
he  should  be  kept  at  work  there. 

Mr.  Wallace,  a modest  young  man, 
followed  to  give  a report  of  ^he  year’s 
work,  and  was  greeted  with  great  ap- 
plause. His  report  is  embodied  in  a 
bulletin  just  issued  by  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, from  which  we  hope  to  quote  quite 
fully  from  time  to  time.  He  certainly 
has  done  good  work,  and  it  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  liberality  of  the 
Niagara  Sprayer  Company,  Middleport, 
N.  Y. 

The  Question  Box. 

At  the  meetings  of  this  organization 
the  question  box  is  always  an  import- 
ant feature.  In  the  program  sent  to 
members  questions  were  printed,  each 
being  numbered,  and  whenever  there 
is  a lull  in  the  proceedings  members 
call  for  the  particular  question  which 
interests  them.  Mr.  Edward  Van  Al- 
styne,  Kinderhook,  was  in  charge  of 
the  question  box,  and  he  kept  things 


VOU’LL  h ave 
■*-  greater  success 

with  your  spraying  and 
a better  profit  in  your 
fruit  crop  if  you  use 
Devoe  Arsenate  of  Lead 
— made  in  powder  or  paste 
form,  equally  effective ; very 
adhesive,  and  will  not  injure 
the  foliage;  reliable  in  every 
way. 

C.  T.  Raynolds  Paris 
Green  is  certain  cure  for  the 
potato  bug  pest. 

Devoe  Lime  and  Sulphur 
is  a fungicide  that  is  effect- 
ive. 


See  that  your  dealer  sup- 
plies you  with  these  Devoe 
preparations. 

Devoe  & Raynolds  Co. 

Dealers  can  get  our  goods  from  these 
jobbers: 

Richardson  Drug  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Oscar  Ruff  Co..  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Lincoln  Drug  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Capital  Drug  Co.,  Lincoln.  Neb. 

C.  D.  Smith  Drug  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Van  Natta  Drug  Co..  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Arnold  Drug  Co.,  Topeka,  Kan. 
Alexander  Drug  Co.,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

Faxon  & Gallagher  D.  Co.,  K.  C . Mo. 
Evans  Smith  Drug  Co.,  K.  C.,  Mo. 

Lee  Seed  Company,  Ft.  Smith,  Ark. 

In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 
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G V L.  IV IV I.I  11>  vj  the  theme  of  that  excellent 
and  handsomely  illustrated  magazine,  GLEANINGS  IN 
BEE  CULTURE.  We  send  it  for  six  months  on  trial 
for  twenty-five  cents,  and  also  send  flee  a til -page  book 
on  bees  and  our  bee  supply  catalogue  to  all  who  name 
this  paper.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Box  44,  Medina,  O. 
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moving  lively.  Many  horticultural 
meetings  depend  on  questions  dropped 
in  the  box  at  the  meeting,  and  as  a rule 
only  a few  are  deposited.  The  New 
York  growers  provide  their  questions 
in  advance,  and  answering  them  makes 
an  interesting  session. 

The  session  this  year  was  the  first, 
one  the  editor  of  The  Fruit-Grower  has 
attended,  and  therefore  we  were  not 
acquainted  with  enough  of  the  mem- 
bers to  get  the  names  of  those  who  an- 
swered the  questions,  but  here  are 
some  of  those  which  came  up  for  dis- 
cussion: 

Q.  The  second  spraying  for  apple 
scab  is  recommended  to  be  made  just 
as  soon  as  petals  fall;  they  don’t  fall 
at  same  time,  and  when  should  this  ap- 
plication be  made?  A.  When  about 
two-thirds  of  the  petals  have  fallen. 
This  same  application  is  the  first  for 
codling  moth. 

Prof.  Parrott  said  that  New  York 
growers  do  not  get  the  same  results 
from  a single  spraying  for  codling 
moth  that  some  of  the  Western  men 
do;  there  is  perhaps  greater  variation 
in  time  of  blooming.  When  someone 
asked  how  much  spray  mixture  should 
be  put  on  a tree,  Prof.  Parrott  told  of 
the  plan  of  Dr.  Ball  of  Utah,  wno  says 
that  two-thirds  as  many  gallons  of 
spray  mixture  should  be  applied  to  The 
tree  as  one  expects  to  get  bushels  of 
fruit.  For  instance,  if  a tree  is  ex- 
pected to  yield  twelve  bushels  of  ap- 
ples, eight  gallons  of  spray  mixture 
should  be  applied  to  that  tree. 

Q.  When  spraying  just  before  blos- 
soms open  with  lime-sulphur,  what  di- 
lution should  be  used?  A.  About  1 to 
40. 

Q.  Apples  which  have  been  russeted 
seem  to  stop  growing;  what  is  the 
cause?  A.  They  crack  and  this  allows 
evaporation  to  take  place;  develop- 
ment on  that  side  is  retarded,  and 
fruit  grows  one-sided.  Much  russeting 
results  from  natural  causes,  such  as 
frost,  and  effect  is  the  same. 

Q.  How  about  self-boiled  lime-sul- 
phur? A.  It  is  the  only  fungicide  to 
use  on  peach  trees  in  leaf. 

Q.  In  boiling  lime-sulphur  should  the 
work  be  done  in  a kettle  or  should 
steam  be  used?  A.  Makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  the  boiling  is  in  an  open 
kettle,  or  whether  steam  is  used  either 
from  an  open  jet  or  in  a steam  coil; 
use  whatever  method  you  have.  If 
steam  is  used  from  an  open  jet  there  is 
danger,  perhaps,  that  if  steam  is  too 
wet  the  quantity  of  water  will  be  in- 
creased too  much.  If  kettles  are  used, 
buy  those  of  100  gallons  capacity;  they 
are  much  more  convenient  to  use. 

Q.  What  is  best  to  do  for  shot-hole 
borer?  A.  This  insect  usually  attacks 
dead  or  dying  trees,  seldom  healthy, 
vigorous  trees,  although  sometimes  it 
does.  Attacks  can  be  partly  prevented 
by  coating  trunk  and  large  branches  ot 
trees  with  a thick  lime  whitewash; 
make  application  with  brush  in  March, 
July  and  September.  If  trees  are  dead 
from  this  insect,  burn  at  once;  keep  all 
dead  trees  out  of  orchard.  Since  this 
insect  does  not  normally  attack 
healthy,  vigorous  trees,  one  good  way 
to  prevent  attack  is  to  keep  trees  in 
good  condition  by  pruning,  fertilizing 
and  spraying. 

Q.  What  about  the  so-called  Euro- 
pean fungus  which  attacks  peach 
trees?  A.  Prof.  Whetzel  said  they  had 
not  been  able  to  identify  the  fungus, 
but  are  still  working  on  it.  Prof.  Stew- 
art said  that  the  ordinary  brown  rot 
fungus  often  attacks  twigs  and  runs 
back  to  limbs;  this  condition  is  fre- 
quently mistaken  for  separate  fungus. 

Q.  Is  it  safe  to  pasture  stock  under 
trees  which  have  been  sprayed  with 
arsenicals?  A.  Yes,  provided  the  grass 
under  trees  is  not  drenched. 

Q.  Is  it  safe  to  use  hydrated  lime  in 
making  spray  mixtures?  A.  Better  use 
good  stone  lime. 

Q.  Is  it  safe  to  use  lime-sulphur  mix- 
ture left  from  last  season?  A.  Yes, 
this  mixture  should  be  all  right — pro- 
vided it  was  all  right  in  the  first  place. 

Wednesday  evening  Mr.  C.  E.  Bassett 
of  the  Michigan  Horticultural  Society 
gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  “Michi- 
gan Orchard  Methods,”  which  was 
much  enjoyed. 

Packing  Apples  in  Boxes. 
Thursday  morning  Prof.  C.  S.  Wilson 
of  Cornell  University  gave  a most  in- 


teresting talk  on  the  subject  of  packing 
apples  in  boxes.  Last  season  Prof. 
Wilson  spent  several  weeks  in  the  fruit 
districts  of  the  West  and  Northwest 
during  the  packing  season,  and  while 
there  be  studied  the  packing  subject 
very  thoroughly — so  well,  in  fact,  that 
upon  his  return  he  trained  several 
students  at  Cornell  to  pack  apples  in 
boxes  just  as  well  as  the  Western  pack- 
ers. His  talk  was  illustrated  by  sev- 
eral boxes  which  these  young  men  had 
packed.  As  a part  of  this  work  these 
students  conducted  a continuous  pack- 
ing demonstration  in  the  exhibit  room, 
showing  the  various  style  of  pack. 

Prof.  Wilson  called  attention  to  the 
sizes  and  shape  of  boxes;  he  had  the 
standard  and  the  special  box  used  in 
Oregon  on  the  platform.  Incidentally 
he  said  he  believed  Eastern  apple  grow- 
ers should  go  very  slow  in  trying  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  a certain  stand- 
ard apple  box,  for  the  Western  growers 
: know  more  about  what  kind  of  box  will 
! pack  to  best  advantage.  There  is  dan- 
I ger  that  the  Easterners  will  force  the 
adoption  of  a box  which  cannot  be 
packed  to  advantage. 

“The  first  question  for  the  Eastern 
man  to  settle,”  said  Prof.  Wilson,  “is 
to  decide  what  varieties  should  be 
packed  in  boxes  and  what  sorts  should 
be  put  in  barrels;  latter  would  include 
such  sorts  as  Greening,  Baldwin,  Ben 
Davis,  etc.  Our  fancy  varieties,  such 
as  Spy,  McIntosh,  Fameuse,  Jonathan, 
Kings,  Newtown,  Spitzenburg,  etc.,  can 
very  well  be  put  in  boxes.  There  may 
be  seasons  when  Baldwins  can  be  box- 
ed, and  other  years-when  Kings  should 
be  barreled. 

“It  isn't  necessary  that  only  the  best 
specimens  of  the  fancy  varieties  be 
selected  for  boxing;  good,  sound  ap- 
ples of  various  sizes  can  be  packed, 
but  not  together;  put  each  size  by  it- 
self.” 

Prof.  Wilson  showed  the  various 
styles  of  packing,  such  as  straight,  di- 
agonal, offset,  etc.,  and  showed  how 
they  can  be  put  up.  He  also  showed  a 
good  style  of  packing  table  and  box 


press.  Prof.  Wilson  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  box  has  come  to  stay, 
and  New  York  growers  should  use  it 
for  fancy  fruit.  To  help  supply  pack- 
ers Cornell  University  will  conduct  a 
packing  school,  and  will  have  young 
men  available  to  help  in  this  work 
throughout  the  state. 

The  speaker  made  an  earnest  plea 
for  better  methods  of  grading  and  pack- 
ing by  New  York  growers.  He  doesn’t 
fear  Western  competition  if  only  right 
methods  are  practiced;  apples  must  be 
graded  to  size  as  well  as  for  quality; 
the  fruit  must  be  carefully  packed  in 
attractive  packages,  marked  honestly, 
and  it  will  sell  right  along  with  the 
more  showy  fruit  from  the  West. 

Interesting  Session  on  Peaches. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sessions 
of  the  meeting  was  the  round  table  talk 
on  peaches,  in  charge  of  B.  D.  Van- 
Buren.  While  New  York  leads  all 
states  in  the  production  of  apples,  it 
is  also  a great  peach  country,  and  the 
orchards  along  the  lakes  of  Northern 
New  York  are  perhaps  as  productive  as 
the  orchards  of  any  district  in  the  coun- 
try. These  orchards  are  near  the  large 
Eastern  markets,  fruit  can  be  put  on 
market  a few  hours  after  being  taken 
from  the  trees,  and  the  peach  business 
has  been  very  profitable.  The  Fruit- 
Grower  expects  to  make  a trip  through 
the  peach  district  and  publish  a report 
of  what  is  being  done  there,  with  pho- 
tographs of  some  of  the  orchards. 

Mr.  T.  H.  King,  Tumansburg,  made 
an  interesting  report  of  a test  he  had 
made  with  fertilizers  for  a peach  orch- 
ard; he  could  not  see  that  commercial 
fertilizers  were  needed;  his  soil  was 
well  supplied  with  humus,  was  well 
cultivated,  and  the  natural  plant  food 
was  made  available  and  was  sufficient 
for  the  needs  of  the  trees.  The  trees 
in  this  experiment,  456  in  number,  were 
planted  in  spring  of  1902.  In  1910  they 
produced  2,500  baskets  of  fruit,  which 
netted  90  cents  a basket.  Mr.  King 
and  his  sons  have  about  115  or  120 
! acres  of  peaches;  Carman,  Champion 
and  Elberta  are  leading  varieties,  and 
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For  March  and  April 

HE  NEXT  TWO  ISSUES  of  The  Fruit-Grower  will  be  great 
numbers — as  great,  I believe,  as  the  first  two  issues  for 
1911.  You  can’t  afford  to  miss  them. 

THE  MARCH  ISSUE  will  be  our  annual  Small  Fruits 
Number,  and  we  want  to  devote  special  attention  to  cherries 
and  grapes,  which,  while  not  small  fruits,  can  well  be  dis- 
cussed in  that  issue.  If  you  have  anything  new  to  report  in 
small  fruits,  send  a brief  article  at  once — don’t  delay,  for 
if  you  do  you  will  be  too  late  for  the  big  March  issue. 

APRIL  ISSUE  will  be  devoted  to  Farm  and  Orchard  Machinery.  It 
will  be  even  more  than  that,  for  we  want  to  discuss  machinery  for  house- 
hold use  as  well. 

The  labor  problem  is  getting  more  serious  on  the  farm  every  day,  and 
it  is  essential  that  the  greatest  possible  use  be  made  of  labor-saving 
machinery — and  we  want  articles  telling  how  members  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  Family  use  machines  to  best  advantage.  If  you  have  a new  ma- 
chine or  implement  to  use  in  your  orchard  work,  tell  us  about  it,  if  your 
wife  has  a washing  machine  that  saves  labor,  tell  us  about  it;  tell  us  of 
your  water  system,  your  lighting  plant,  your  heating  system,  etc.,  all  ot 
which  save  labor.  Or,  if  you  want  to  know  about  these  conveniences, 
write  us  and  ask  all  the  questions  you  will,  and  we  will  try  to  have  them 
answered  by  someone  who  knows. 

We  are  very  anxious  indeed  to  make  the  April  number  a winner  in 
every  way.  Every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  is  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject, and  we  ask  their  help  in  bringing  out  all  the  information  obtainable. 
Here  are  some  questions  you  might  answer: 

Do  you  use  a transplanting  machine  in  setting  strawberry,  cabbage 
plants,  etc.? 

Have  you  tried  traction  plows  or  traction  cultivators  in  turning  your 
soil?  What  machine  do  you  use,  and  how  do  you  like  it? 

Have  you  used  an  automobile  or  automobile  truck  in  hauling  fiuits 
to  market? 

Have  you  had  any  experience  operating  an  electric  lighting  plant  for 
lighting  your  home  and  furnishing  power  for  domestic  use? 

What  use  do  you  make  of  gasoline  engines  besides  operating  your 
spraying  outfit? 

If  other  points  occur  to  you,  bring  them  out,  and  let  us  make  this 
April  issue  of  greatest  help  to  everyone.  Send  your  letters  early,  please. 

These  will  be  two  of  the  best  editions  in  the  year  for  advertising  and 
copy  should  be  sent  in  early.  Do  not  forget  these  two  important  special 
editions. 

March— Small  Fruits  Number 
April— Farm  and  Orchard  Machinery 

Advertising  rate  is  50c  line,  or  $7.00  inch.  Classified  rate,  4c  word, 
cash  with  order.  The  Fruit-Grower  reaches  100,000  of  the  most  prosperous 
readers  in  America. 
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they  are  looking  for  a good  variety  to 
follow  Elberta. 

Prof.  Whetzel  talked  on  “Peach  Leaf 
Curl,”  which  has  been  quite  prevalent 
throughout  the  peach  districts.  He 
said  this  disease  is  not  hard  to  control 
if  trees  are  sprayed  at  right  time.  The 
leaf  curl  fungus  is  one  which  must  be 
destroyed  with  the  spraying  solution, 
and  therefore  the  application  must  be 
made  before  the  buds  swell  or  burst; 
the  young  leaves  are  attacked  as  soon 
as  the  bud  covering  is  broken,  and  the 
application  must  be  made  ahead  of  this. 
Growers  should  give  less  thought  to 
the  mixture  used  and  more  to  the  time 
of  application  and  the  thoroughness 
with  which  it  is  made. 

The  application  must  be  made  on 
time,  before  bud  scales  break;  every 
bud  must  be  coated  with  the  mixture, 
and  therefore  every  tree  must  be  spray- 
e dfrom  at  least  two  sides.  Not  much 
danger  of  using  wrong  fungicide — lime- 
sulphur  of  any  old  brand,  Bordeaux 
mixture  or  copper  sulphate  solution  are 
all  effective  against  this  disease,  if  ap- 
plied at  right  time;  use  fine  spray, 
with  high  pressure.  Cornell  Bulletin 
No.  276  discusses  this  disease  fully. 

Someone  asked  if  trees  could  be 
sprayed  now,  and  Prof.  Whetzel  said 
he  would  not  recommend  spraying  in 
mid-winter,  for  it  is  a hard  job  at  this 
season;  however,  he  would  rather  take 
his  chances  of  controlling  the  disease 
by  spraying  now  than  to  rely  on  doing 
the  work  in  April,  which  is  usually  too 
late.  For  the  dormant  spraying  he  rec- 
ommended using  lime-sulphur  strong 
enough  to  kill  San  Jose  scale,  “for,”  he 
said,  “if  you  haven’t  the  scale  now  you 
will  have  it  in  time.” 

Mr.  Jay  Allis,  Medina,  discussed  va- 
rieties of  peaches  for  Western  New 
York.  He  said  if  he  were  planting  a 
new  orchard  he  would  set  Elberta.  The 
only  object  in  using  other  varieties  is 
to  prolong  the  marketing  season;  for 
this  purpose  he  would  use  such  varie- 
ties as  Niagara,  Waddell,  Belle  of  Geor- 
gia, Ray,  Reeves’  Favorite. 

In  answer  to  questions,  Mr.  Allis  said 
Niagara  is  a fine  variety,  but  a shy 
bearer;  he  said  he  had  not  tried  Early 
Elberta;  Ray  is  a fine  white  peach,  be- 
ing much  like  Waddell  and  Carman, 
but  he  prefers  Ray  to  either  of  the  oth- 
ers; Willett  is  good,  but  no  better  than 
varieties  named. 

Mr.  Allis  recommended  the  Ray  very 
highly,  saying  he  preferred  it  to  Belle 
of  Georgia;  it  ripens  a little  after  Car- 
man, and  a little  ahead  of  Elberta. 

One  member  reported  that  Ray  is  a 
good  peach  and  a good  shipper,  but 
that  it  ripens  all  at  once,  with  Elberta. 
and  the  fruit  drops  badly;  it  is  not  an 
early  peach  with  him. 

(CONTINUED  IN  MARCH  ISSUE) 

* 

Exhibits. 

A special  feature  is  made  of  the  ex- 
hibits in  connection  with  the  meeting; 
not  merely  exhibits  of  fruits,  but  ex- 
hibits of  fruit  packages,  spraying  ma- 
chines, spraying  materials,  etc.  The 
showing  made  this  year  was  in  every 
way  creditable.  In  fact,  these  exhibits 
are  so  complete  that  one  who  contem- 
plates buying  a spraying  outfit  can 
well  afford  to  attend  such  a gathering, 
to  see  the  different  sprayers  xn  opera- 
tion together. 

The  fruit  exhibits  were  in  charge  of 
G.  R.  Schauber  and  E.  H.  Anderson. 
Some  good  apples  were  on  exhibit,  but 
this  feature  was  a disappointment  to  a 
Western  man,  on  account  of  the  small 
number  of  entries.  The  best  varieties 
on  display  were  Baldwin,  Greening, 
Spy,  King,  etc.  The  Northern  Spy 
v ere  very  fine,  showing  that  this  good 
old  sort  grows  to  perfection  in  New 
York  State.  Several  growers  exhibited 
fruit  packed  in  boxes,  and  a number  of 
them,  including  Prof.  Fraser,  report 
that  they  are  marketing  apples  com- 
mercially packed  in  boxes. 

The  display  of  spraying  machinery 
and  spraying  materials  was  very  fine. 
Many  power  outfits  were  shown  in  op- 
eration, and  representatives  of  the  va- 
rious manufacturers  of  spraying  ma- 
terials were  on  hand  to  explain  the 
merits  of  their  respective  brands.  The 
contract  for  furnishing  arsenate  of  lead 
for  the  association  for  the  season  of 
1910  was  awarded  to  Interstate  Chemi- 
cal Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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Using  a Manure  Spreader  on  a Fruit 
. Farm. 

We  bought  a Galloway  Manure 
Spreader  No.  5 complete  with  trucks, 
because  of  the  many  good  features  the 
manufacturers  claimed  for  it.  We  have 
found  after  a year’s  hard  use  that 
everything  they  claimed  was  true.  The 
machine  has  been  used  a number  of 
days  in  each  month,  on  all  kinds  of 
manure,  and  is  today  in  perfect  condi 
tion,  and  has  not  cost  a cent  for  re- 
pairs. This  one  feature  has  been  es- 
pecially pleasing  and  we  cannot  say 
this  of  any  other  machine  on  the  farm. 
We  all  know  how  aggravating  it  is  to 
have  a machine  break  down  under  the 
work  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  built 
for.  The  cost  for  repairs  is  not  always 
so  important  as  our  time  is  in  secur- 
ing the  repairs  and  replacing  them. 

The  only  cost  we  have  ever  been  to 
after  we  paid  for  the  machine  was  for 
oil,  and  a shed  to  protect  it  from  the 
weather. 

For  a number  of  years  the  manure 
pile  was  allowed  to  accumulate  and  a 
great  share  of  its  value  allowed  to  es- 
cape before  we  moved  it.  We  knew  it 
ought  to  be  moved  promptly  to  the 
land,  but  we  did  not  always  have  the 
time  and  at  best  it  was  a back-break- 
ing job.  For  this  very  reason  we  neg- 
lected the  job,  myself  as  well  as  the 
balance  of  the  farm  help. 

After  the  new  machine  came  and  we 
assembled  it,  myself  and  one  man  de- 
cided we  would  take  a week  and  clean 
everything  up,  for  this  was  the  time 
usually  required  for  the  amount  of  ma- 
nure that  was  on  hand.  We  were  ex- 
pecting the  machine  to  spread  the  ma- 
nure more  evenly  than  we  had  pre- 
viously been  able  to  do,  and  we  even 
thought  it  might  take  less  time,  but 
we  were  not  prepared  for  the  surprise 
in  store. 

The  manure  was  spread  thick  or 
thin,  as  we  desired,  and  ten  times  bet- 
ter than  we  could  ever  expect  to  do  it 


sionally  moved  themselves  and  piled 
up  some  place,  where  it  would  benefit 
no  one.  After  they  saw  the  spreader 
work  a number  of  these  people  in  town 
would  come  and  ask  us  if  I hey  might 
use  cur  spreader  to  move  their  ma- 
nure piles  if  they  would  spread  it  on 
our  land.  Would  we?  We  were  so 
anxious  to  have  them,  that  we  almost 
spoiled  it.  Now  most  people  know  it 
is  good  to  put  manure  on  land,  but 
they  thought  we  had  manure  on  the 
brain,  and  even  advised  us  we  would 
burn  everything  up.  The  fact  was,  we 
had  considerable  territory  to  put  it 
on;  it  took  quite  a quantity  to  go 
around.  One  of  the  most  fortunate 
things  we  ever  did  was  to  buy  that 
spreader. 

We  put  a good  thick  coat  on  the 
corn  field,  on  the  alfalfa,  on  the  tame 
meadow  and  on  the  orchard.  We  ex- 
perimented by  leaving  certain  rows  in 
each  piece  not  covered. 

Now  in  the  above  we  have  mention- 
ed a few  advantages  in  owning  the 
spreader,  but  the  real  advantages  are 
still  to  come.  Our  corn  went  close  to 
a hundred  bushels,  and  on  twelve 
acres  that  we  manured  heavily,  we 
raised  practically  as  much  corn  as 
some  ground,  separated  from  us  by  a 
fence,  did  on  thirty  acres.  On  one 
special  seed  plot  of  three-fourths  acre 
we  shucked  a few  bushels  over  a hun- 
dred. Of  course  good  seed  and  good 
care  were  great  factors  in  these  re- 
sults. 

On  nearly  seven  acres  of  alfalfa, 
that  was  sowed  two  years  ago,  and  on 
which  forty  pounds  of  alfalfa  seed  per 
acre  was  used,  practically  forty  tons 
of  alfalfa  were  cut.  This  field  was  cut 
five  times,  and  the  frost  ruined  at 
least  ten  inches  of  growth  in  the 
spring. 

Probably  the  most  pleasing  results 
were  gained  in  the  orchard,  for  after 
all,  we  are  in  the  orchard  business, 
and  it  was  on  account  of  the  orchard 


SPRAY  WITH  THE  BEST 

Leader’  Power  Sprayer 


THE  CELEBRATED 

iLX. 


Manufactured  by  the 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK 

The  fruit-growing  business  has  now  reach- 
ed (lie  point  where  a prosperous  year  depends 
very  considerably  on  the  successful  combat 
witli  many  enemies  of  good  growth  in  fruit 
trees.  Worms,  scales,  blights,  scabs  or  rusts 
create  more  havoc  in  an  orchard  than  any 
other  factors  heretofore  considered;  and.  as  a 
consequence,  it  remains  for  the  successful 
fruit  grower  to  reinforce  himself  with  the 
most  modern  weapons  that  he  may  win  hfs 
fight  against  the  almost  invisible  fruit-tree 
enemies  which,  under  ordinary  conditions 
thickiy  infest  fruit  trees. 
Therefore,  it  remains  for 
every  careful  and  progress- 
ive fruit  grower  to  install 
on  his  farm  a spraying  out- 
fit in  a size  large  enough 
to  meet  the  requirements  of 
his  individual  needs. 

With  this  large  and  va- 
rie'd  line  we  are  in  a posi- 
tion to  furnish  any  style 
and  size,  from  the  Smallest 
Hand  Sprayer  to  Powerful 
Gusoline  Outfits.  Write  us 
for  descriptive  catalog  “E,” 
containing  valuable  infor- 
mation on  fruit  raising. 


JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO. 

Denver,  Kansas  City,  Oklahoma 


soda  to  the  orchard  ground.  A weigh- 
ed quantity  was  spread  over  the  load 
of  manure  and  then  it  spread  it  evenly 
over  the  ground. 

In  buying  our  spreader  we  bought 
trucks  and  all.  One  day  while  hauling 
apples  we  broke  a wagon.  A storm 
was  coming  up  and  to  get  that  load  of 
boxed  apples  wet  meant  a great  loss. 
It  took  but  a few  minutes  to  take  the 


NEW  INVENTION. 

NOMOREWASHDAY! 

New  Method  of  Cleaning  Clothes 

Cleans  Family  Wash  in  SO  to  50  Minutes 
— Woman’s  Hardest  Work  Made 
Easy — Vo  Iiuhhing,  No  Mo- 
tors, IVo  Chemicals. 


with  a fork.  The  rest  each  man  got 
while  unloading  made  us  feel  so  much 
better  that  we  worked  harder  than 
usual  and  by  noon  of  the  first  day  we 
realized  that  as  much  manure  had 
been  moved  as  we  usually  moved  in 
two  days.  By  the  end  of  the  second 
day  everything  had  been  cleaned  up 
and  instead  of  feeling  that  we  dreaded 


that  we  bought  the  spreader.  The  or- 
chard was  disced  a number  of  times 
during  the  spring  and  early  summer, 
followed  by  the  harrow.  The  apples 
grew  rapidly  and  very  early  commenc- 
ed to  take  on  a beautiful  coloj\  The 
chemicals  contained  in  the  manure  aid 
\erv  materially  in  coloring  the  fruit. 
On  rows  not  manured  tiie  color  did 


box  off  the  spreader  and  place  another 
wagon  box  on  the  trucks  and  haul  that 
load  in.  We  used  the  trucks  for  other 
purposes,  wherever  we  had  use  for  a 
low  wagon.  We  saved  half  the  value 
of  those  trucks  on  that  one  load  of 
apples,  and  later  a few  bushels  that 
were  on  that  load  were  sent  to  the 
Iowa  State  Fair  and  won  $146. 


GALLOWAY  SPREADER  IN  MR.  MINCER’S  ORCHARD. 


moving  the  manure  pile,  we  rather 
looked  forward  to  the  task  with  pleas- 
ure. But  we  have  never  allowed  an 
olher  large  pile  to  accumulate.  It 
seems  such  a short  and  easy  job  to 
take  the  spreader  at  least  once  a w'eek 
and  keep  everything  clean.  It  has 
made  a great  difference  in  the  amount 
of  flies  around  the  barn.  Aftefr  we 
would  remove  the  small  pile  we  would 
sprinkle  the  ground  with  lime  or  some 
coal  oil,  and  very  few  had  a chance  to 
treed. 

It  took  such  a short  time  to  clean  up 
a.11  the  manure  we  had  on  the  farm 
and  living  close  to  town  we  hauled  a 
great  many  loads  from  town. 

Besides  this  there  were  many  peo- 

ple that  had  manure  that  they  occa- 


not  ccme  so  early,  nor  did  it  get.  so 
good. 

The  prolonged  drouth  during  the 
summer  at  no  time  affected  the 
growth  of  our  apples.  The  rotting  ma- 
nure, with  the  cultivation  tended  to 
produce  a condition  like  leaf  mold,  and 
under  the  surface  the  ground  was 
moist. 

The  apples  not  only  had  fine  color, 
but  they  had  large  size,  and  some  of 
the  rows  not  manured  did  not  get  the 
size.  It  is  just  as  necessary  to  feed 
an  apple  tree  as  it  is  an  animal,  if  we 
want  results,  and  a manure  spreader 
is  the  ideal  way  to  apply  the  food.  We 
also  found  the  spreader  a much  better 
way  than  any  we  had  previously  tried, 
in  applying  lime  and  some  forms  of 


In  all  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
machines  we  have  on  the  farm,  consid- 
ering the  many  ways  we  derive  bene- 
fits from  its  use.  We  can  see  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  not  last  for  years, 
with  only  very  slight  cost  for  repairs. 

For  several  years  we  did  not  buy 
one,  because  we  did  not  know  which 
machine  to  buy,  and  we  did  not  know 
whether  we  could  afford  to  buy  a 
spreader. 

After  using  the  machine  we  know 
we  bought  the  right  one,  and  the  many 
advantages  we  have  secured  by  hav- 
ing the  spreader  demonstrates  how  we 
lost  money  by  not  having  one.  The 
only  thing  we  wonder  now  is,  how 
could  we  afford  not  to  have  one? 

Iowa.  E.  C.  MINCER. 


NOT  A WASHING  MACHINE 


DOES  IN  ONE  OPERATION  THE  WORK  OF  WASH 
BOARD,  WASHING  MACHINE  AND 
WASH  BOILER. 

SEE  HOW  SIMPLE  SS1™- 

water,  then  soap,  then  clothes — move  knob  occasionally. 
In  5 to  8 minutes  first  batch  clean — next  batch  same 
way.  same  water — in  30  to  50  minutes  family  wash 
clean.  No  labor,  no  injury  to  clothes. 

Cleans  woolens,  flan- 
nels. blankets  or  coloied 
clothes,  as  well  as  white 
goods,  finest  laces,  cur- 
tains, bed  clothes.  Saves 
time,  fuel,  labor. 

EASY  WAY  in  30  to  50 
minutes  cleans  washing 
which  before  took  entire 
day.  All  metal,  strong, 
durable,  sanitary,  light  in 
weight.  Easily  used, 
cleaned,  handled — always 
ready.  Child  or  weakiy 
woman  can  use  it.  Saves 
washday  drudgery. 

Users  Praise  “Easy  Way” 

J.  McGee,  Tenn.,  writes 
— "One  young  lady  clean- 
ed day's  washing  in  one 
hour  with  Easy  Way — an- 
other in  45  minutes." 

Mrs.  T.  Bullen.  Canada, 
writes — "I  washed  bed- 
ding. heavy  quilts,  cur- 
tains. etc.,  without  rub- 
bing." Lauretta  Mitchell, 

0.,  writes— "Done  a big 
washing  in  45  minutes — sold  3 already.  A.  D.  Pop- 
pleton,  N.  Y.,  "Gives  perfect  satisfaction.  Washed 
bed  quilts,  greasy  overalls  and  fine  clothes.  Greatest 
thing  on  earth."  F.  E.  Post.  Ga.,  writes- — 

TWO  WEEKS  WASHING  IN  45  MINUTES 

Clothes  cleaned  without  rubbing.”  J.  H.  Barrett, 
Ark.,  after  ordering  38  Easy  Ways  says:  "You  have 
tiie  grandest  invention  I ever  heard  of."  J.  W.  Myers, 
Ga..  says:  "Find  check  for  12  Easy  Ways.  Greatest 

invention  to  womanhood,  forever  abolishing  miserable 
wash  day.  Sells  itself." 

AGENTS  GETTING  RICH 

R.  0.  Cowan,  N.  Y.  placed  13  in  6 hours — (profit 
$30,004.  Mrs.  J.  Brown  sold  10  in  3 days — (profit 
$30.00).  K.  J.  Blevins,  0.,  writes:  "Made  7 calls,  sold 
5 one  day."— (profit  $15,00).  R.  H.  Lattimore,  Pa., 
writes:  "Sold  4 this  morning.  Never  yet  turned  down." 
A.  G.  Witt,  Pa.,  "Received  Easy  Way  yesterday;  sold 
4 today — not  out  for  orders."  Mrs.  Gerrish,  Mont., 
ordered  sample,  then  1 dozen,  then  100 — (profit  over 
$300.00).  Just  made  one  fl  ipment  1000  Easy  Ways  to 
Russian  agent.  N.  Boucher,  Mass.,  orders  75  more, 
says:  ''Everybody  wants  one,  best  business  I ever 

had.'"  A.  S.  Verritt,  La.,  sold  S in  one  day — (profit 
$24.00).  So  it  goes.  A Money  Landslide. 

FREE  SAMPLE  TO  ACTIVE  AGENTS 


We  want  managers,  agents,  men  or  women,  home  or 
traveling,  all  or  part  time,  to  show,  take  orders  and 
appoint  agents.  Easy  Way  new  article,  not  worked  to 
death.  Best  seller  out.  Every  family  wants  one.  Peo- 
ple glad  to  see  it  demonstrated;  buy  without  being 
risked,  and  throw  away  costly  washing  machines  to  use 
it.  Only  2 sales  a day  means  $36.00  a week  profit. 
Price  only  $6.00.  Ready  for  use.  Sent  anywhere.  Not 
sold  in  stores.  Order  one  for  your  own  use.  YOUR 
MONEY  REFUNDED  IF  NOT  SATISFACTORY.  Send 
for  Free  Sample  offer,  special  agents’  proposition,  etc. 
Costs  nothing  to  investigate.  Send  name  and  address 
anyway  for  full  description.  Write  today. 

HARRISON  MFG.  CO.. 

1647  Harrison  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


CUMBERLAND 

Raspberry  Plants 

Our  Catalogue  describing  the  above,  and 
Best  Paying  Varieties  of  Strawberries,  will  be 
sent  to  you  free,  upon  receipt  of  postal  re- 
quest. Our  plants  are  as'  good  as  money 
can  buy,  and  prices  very  low  this  year 
JOHN  A.  VOGEEGESANG, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  5.  Burlington,  Iowa. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Small  Fruits,  true  to 
name:  % agents'  prices:  finely  illustrated  catalogue, 
free.  Est.  24  yrs.  Home  Nursery,  Sta.  2,  Lafayette,  III, 
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The  fifty-third  annual  meeting  of 
the  Missouri  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety was  held  in  Columbia,  Missouri, 
January  10-13,  1911,  in  common  with 
a number  of  other  farmers’  associa- 
tions which  meet  annually  in  Colum- 
bia on  Farmers’  Week.  The  Tuesday 
morning  session  began  at  10  o’clock 
and  was  taken  up  with  addresses  of 
welcome  by  President  A.  Ross  Hill 
and  Dean  F.  B.  Mumford  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  responses  from  chairmen 
of  the  associations. 

President  Hill  said:  “A  number  of 

conventions  meet  at  Columbia  each 
year,  and  the  university  is  glad  to  wel- 
come all  of  them,  and  to  be  of  as  great 
service  to  all  as  possible,  but  it  is 
more  interested  in  the  farmers’  con- 
vention for  two  reasons:  First,  be- 

cause while  the  other  associations 
represent  a business  that  is  carried 
on  in  an  office  outside  of  the  home, 
that  the  farmer’s  business  is  carried 
on  a.t  his  home.  Second,  that  while 
the  number  of  lawyers,  doctors,  etc., 
should  necessarily  be  limited  to  the 
number  that  is  needed,  the  farmers 
must  necessarily  represent  a very 
large  percentage  of  the  population  of 
the  states  and  that  the  amount  of  serv- 
ice from  the  university  that  they 
should  necessarily  demand,  and  that 
it  should  be  in  a position  to  supply  to 
them,  should  be  practically  unlimited.” 

The  Tuesday  afternoon  session  be- 
gan at  3 o’clock  with  a paper  by  Mr. 
H.  C.  Pope  of  Sarcoxie,  Missouri,  on 
“Some  Physiological  Points  in  Straw- 
berry Growing.”  Mr.  Pope  said  that 
it  is  unfortunate  that  our  knowledge 
of  the  physiological  characteristics  of 
the  strawberry  plant  is  very  limited. 
He  said  often  a strawberry  field  would 
yield  as  high  as  500  crates  per  acre. 
Just  what  conditions  are  favorable  to 
such  an  enormous  yield  are  not  fully 
understood,  and  until  they  .are  it  will 
not  be  possible  for  us  to  so  treat  our 
strawberry  fields  that  we  may  expect 
such  large  yields. 

The  night  sessions  were  all  joint 
meetings.  On  Tuesday  night  the  hor- 
ticultural end  of  the  program  was 
handled  by  Mr.  E.  N.  Plank  of  De- 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Seed  Potatoes,  Seed  Corn  and  Asparagus.  We  handle 
but  one  grade— The  Best  That  Can  Be  Grown.  My  free 
catalog  of  31  years’  experience  in  growing  Seed.  Plants 
and  Poultry,  describes  stock  fully. 

J.  W.  HALL,  MARION  STATION,  MARYLAND 


MIDWEST  RASPBERRY 

New.  glossy,  black,  large,  hardy  Raspberry.  Most 
productive,  finest  flavored  berry.  One  tip  plant 
set  spring  1909  produced  runner  1910,  630  berries 
or  3 quarts.  Six  bushes  taken  at  random  pro- 
duced one  quart  each.  Best  commercial  sort. 
Send  for  prices. 

THE  PERU  NURSERY,  Box  513,  PERU,  NEB. 
J.  R.  Duncan  & Co. 


The  Ideal  Strawberry 

The  Best  Strawberry  ever  introduced.  A strong 
grower,  making  large,  stocky  plants;  blossom  per- 
fect; a heavy  cropper  of  uniformly  very  large  ber- 
ries. exceedingly  firm,  making  it  the  best  shipping 
berry  ever  put  on  the  American  market.  It  doesn’t 
bruise,  discolor  or  mush  down  like  other  varieties. 
The  Elberta  of  the  strawberry  world.  In  canning 
it  holds  its  shape  when  cooked.  The  berry  for  the 
million.  Write  for  full  description. 

Price  $1.00  Per  Dozen,  by  Mail.  Postpaid. 
JOS.  W.  HAINES.  AVILLA.  NOBLE  CO.,  IND. 


DROP  A CARD  FOR 

FLANSBURGH’S 

Strawberry  Catalog 

for  1911.  Reliable,  interesting  and  instructive. 

HIGHLAND,  ST.  LOUIS.  GOLDEN  GATE  and 
all  the  best  varieties.  Address 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  &.  SON.  JACKSON.  MICH. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Snyder’s  Thoroughbred — Senator  Dunlap 

300  Plants  for  $1.00 

Special  Prices  on  Large  Lots 

C.  Snyder  & Sons,  Atlantic,  Iowa 


New  Strawberries 

Nearly  100  varieties  to  select  from.  We  guar- 
antee our  plants  to  be  high  grade  and  equal  to 
any.  Our  18th  Annual  Catalog  is  ready.  Write 
for  one. 

The  Flansburgh&  Potter  Co. 

BOX  333  LESLIE,  MICH. 


catur,  Arkansas.  Since  the  audience 
was  not  composed  entirely  of  horti- 
culturists, Mr.  Plank  made  his  address 
apply  to  farmers  in  general.  He  said 
that  practically  all  of  his  success  had 
come  through  co-operation.  He  has 
made  most  of  his  money  up  to  the 
present  time  on  small  fruits,  and  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  co-oper- 
ation in  order  to  be  successful  with 
strawberries.  He  confined  his  entire 
attention  to  the  growing  and  picking 
of  his  crop  and  the  Ozark  Fruit  Grow- 
ers’ Association  marketed  it  for  him. 
He  said  that  the  business  man  figured 
that  he  must  net,  after  paying  all  tne 
expenses  and  wages  to  himself,  inter- 
est on  his  money  at  the  legal  rate  and 
a profit  above  the  legal  rate  of  inter- 
est. He  asked  how  many  farmers  fig- 
ured on  having  a profit  left  above  in- 
terest on  the  investment,  wages  for 
himself,  etc.  He  told  of  a number  of 
associations  where  farmers  were  get- 
ting much  better  results  through  co- 
operation, and  said  that  it  is  only 
through  co-operation  that  the  general 
social  problems  of  farm  life  can  be 
solved. 

At  9 o’clock  Wednesday  morning  a 
paper  was  read  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Howard, 
representing  the  university  in  the 
Farmers’  Short  Course,  on  “Preparing 
and  Planting  the  Orchard.”  Dr.  How- 
ard said  that  under  certain  conditions 
it  would  be  necessary  to  begin  to  pre- 
pare the  soil  one,  two  or  three  years 
in  advance  to  get  it  in  proper  physical 
condition,  and  if  a worn  soil,  to  get  up 
the  proper  humus  content.  The  soil 
for  the  young  trees  should  be  well  sup- 
plied with  nitrogen,  since  we  are  very 
anxious  to  have  the  largest  growth' 
possible  the  first  year  with  any  kind 
of  young  trees.  He  said  he  should  pre- 
fer to  plant  in  the  fall,  though  he 
should  never  plant  in  a dry  fall.  By 
all  means  do  not  plant  the  trees  too 
close.  In  a fairly  rich  soil  the  trees 
should  he  forty  feet  apart  when  they 
are  fully  grown.  It  is  much  better  to 
have  them  too  far  apart  than  too  close 
together.  A good  average  would  he 
to  plant  the  trees  thirty  feet  apart. 

In  the  discussion  of  Dr.  Howard’s 
paper,  Mr.  Plank  of  Decatur,  Askansas, 
said  he  believed  in  planting  the  trees 
farther  apart  than  was  commonly  ad- 
vocated, and  then  using  the  space  be- 
tween to  pay  for  maintaining  the  orch- 
ard. He  said  he  planted  his  apple 
trees  thirty-three  feet  apart  and  then 
put  peach  trees  between  them,  and  in 
some  cases  between  these  blackber- 
ries, and  between  the  blackberries 
rows  of  strawberries.  He  said  that 
while  his  apple  trees  had  not  yet 
come  into  bearing,  one  year  he  cleared 
$14,000  on  his  “fillers”  and  had  cleared 
$10,000  a year  for  several  years. 

Following  this,  Dr.  J.  C.  Whitten  of 
the  Department  of  Horticulture  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  representing 
the  University  Farmers’  Short  Course, 
gave  a demonstration  in  pruning  apple 
trees.  Dr.  Whitten  said  he  would  pre- 
fer a large  one-year-old  tree  because 
he  could  shape  it  better  to  his  liking. 
He  thought  it  was  probably  best  to 
prune  a variety  like  the  Ben  Davis  to 
a central  leader  system,  while  other 
varieties  bad  better  be  pruned  to  an 
open  head  system  like  that  practiced 
in  the  West. 

At  3 o’clock  a paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  R.  M.  Hitt  of  Koshkonong,  Mo., 
on  “Three  Years’  Experience  in  Mar- 
keting Fruit  Through  a Central  Asso- 
ciation.” Mr.  Hitt  spoke  from  experi- 
ence and  it  would  he  difficult  to  pre- 
sent a more  forceful  argument  for  co- 
operation. He  said  the  great  function 
of  co-operation  is  to  secure  proper  dis- 
tribution of  the  crop.  Before  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Ozark  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  the  berry  growers  of  the 
Gzark  region  were  constantly  ship- 
ping their  fruit  in  competition  with 
each  other  in  the  same  markets,  and 
prices  were  generally  low  and  the 
business  could  not  be  said  to  be  thriv- 
ing. Before  1905  $1  a crate  net  would 
he  a fair  average  price  received,  but 
with  the  organization  of  the  Ozark 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  in  1905  the 
prices  began  steadily  to  rise  until  in 
the  summer  of  1910  the  growers  real- 
ized about  $2.25  net.  The  season  of 
1910  was  a short-crop  year  and  the 


prices  were  high  partly  on  this  ac- 
count; though  the  high  price  was 
largely  due  to  co-operation,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  the  growers 
received  nearly  $2  a crate  in  1909  with 
a very  large  crop. 

He  said  that  the  great  need  with 
the  berry  business  now  was  to  have 
more  of  the  independent  associations 
come  into  the  Ozark  and  to  have  a uni- 
form system  of  grading,  and  uniform 
packages  and  all  fruit  packed  in  a full 
dry  measure  quart.  He  said  further 
that  it  used  to  be  thought  that  berries 
could  not  be  handled  in  the  shed,  but 
must  be  graded  in  the  field,  but  the 
Pierce  City  berries  are  being  culled 
and  graded  in  the  shed  and  these  ber- 
ries have  sold  from  15  to  20  cents 
higher  than  other  Ozark  berries. 

At  Koshkonong  the  past  season  the 
peach  growers  were  organized  under 
the  Koshkonong  and  Brandsville 
Peach  Growers’  Association,  and  they 
refused  to  allow  any  fruit  that  was 
not  sprayed  to  be  shipped  in  cars  with 
sprayed  fruit,  and  they  were  able  not 
only  to  distribute  the  fruit  so  as  to 
prevent  gluts,  but  to  demand  a better 
price  on  account  of  the  fine  quality. 
He  said  he  is  going  to  make  a strong 
effort  to  get  all  the  associations  in 
America  to  form  a central  association 
that  will  have  meetings  of  members 
representing  each  of  the  associations, 
and  each  association  will  give  to  the 
others  information  about  the  size  of 
its  crop,-  when  it  will  he  on  the  mar- 
ket, etc.  Besides,  this  association 
would  act  as  a great  educational  or- 
ganization to  help  the  members  of  all 
the  associations  understand  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  co-operation  as  shown 
by  the  experience  of  each  section. 

The  next  paper  was  “Orchard  Heat- 
ing” by  Mr.  W.  A.  Irvin  of  Springfield. 
Mr.  Irvin  said  he  improvised  orchard 
heaters  by  having  a joint  of  stove- 
pipe cut  in  halves,  cross  wires  put  in 
and  cement  in  the  bottom.  Where  ce- 
ment shrunk  away  from  the  pipe  he 
put  fresh  cement  to  make  it  tight.  He 
said  this  made  a pot  that  took  nine 
hours  to  burn  out.  Eight  men  lighted 
3,000  pots  in  one  hour.  In  windy, 
stormy  weather  they  had  to  relight 
some  of  them.  He  used  one  pot  about 
eight  feet  northwest  of  each  tree  and 
placed  a row  of  extra  pots  around  the 
north  side  of  the  orchard.  He  got  3,200 
boxes  of  fruit  on  the  heated  portion  of 
the  orchard  while  on  the  unheated  por- 
tion he  got  practically  nothing. 

Thursday  morning  Dr.  Leonard 
Haseman  of  the  Department  of  Ento- 
mology read  a paper  on  “Some  of  Our 
Orchard  Insects.”  He  discussed  the 
life  history  and  methods  of  combating 
the  codling  moth,  San  Jose  scale,  peach 
and  apple  tree  borers,  wooly  aphis  and 
other  plant  life,  canker  worm  and  tus- 
sock moth.  The  best  means  of  fighting 
borers  is  to  mound  the  trees  in  April 
and  take  these  mounds  down  and  dig 
for  the  borers  from  the  last  of  August 
until  the  first  of  November. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Whitten  gave  a lecture  on 
“Varieties  of  Fruit  to  Plant.”  He  said 
in  his  opinion  a considerable  extension 
of  the  summer  apple  business  could 
well  be  recommended  in  this  state.  Of 
the  summer  apples,  he  recommended 
Yellow  Transparent,  Liveland  Raspber- 
ry, Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Wealthy, 
Benoni,  Maiden  Blush.  Of  the  fall 
and  winter  apples,  Grimes  Golden  is 
one  of  the  best  in  quality,  but  is  not  a 
sure  bearer;  Jonathan  is  probably  the 
standard  Missouri  apple;  York  Im- 
perial is  well  adapted  to  light,  southern 
slope  soils;  Stay  man  Winesap,  Deli- 
cious and  King  David  are  promising 
new  varieties  of  high  quality;  Ingram 
is  probably  the  apple  to  be  most  gen- 
erally planted  in  Southern  Missouri,  on 
account  of  its  resistance  to  late  frost. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Chandler  of  the  depart- 
ment of  horticulture  gave  a demonstra- 
tion in  pruning  peach  trees. 

Mr.  George  Reeder,  director  of  the 
Missouri  weather  service  of  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau,  read  a paper 
with  the  title,  “Are  the  Springs  Colder 
Now?”  He  said  it  was  the  common 
opinion  not  only  in  Missouri,  but  also 
in  the  East  that  the  springs  are  colder 
and  injury  from  late  spring  frosts 
greater  now  than  they  were  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago,  and  the  observa- 
tions of  the  weather  bureau  indicate 


that  the  springs  are  actually  colder 
now.  It  was  found  that  the  average 
mean  temperature  for  April  from"  1890 
to  1900  was  45,  while  from  1901  to  1910 
it  was  42.  For  May  from  1890  to  1901 
it  was  53,  and  for  May  from  1901  to 
1910  it  was  also  53,  but  if  we  take  the 
first  fifteen  days  of  May  for  the  first 
ten  years  and  compare  with  the  first 
fifteen  days  of  May  for  the  last  ten 
years,  we  find  that  for  the  first  fifteen 
days  of  1890  to  1900  the  mean  tempera- 
ture was  49.9  and  from  1901  to  1910  it 
was  49.3.  These  figures  are  for  Co- 
lumbia, Missouri.  Similar  figures  from 
Mexico,  Fayette  and  Harrisonville 
show  that  for  the  month  of  April  for 
the  last  ten  years  the  mean  daily  tem- 
perature averaged  3.6  colder  than  the 
ten  years  before,  and  May  was  1.7 
colder  for  the  past  ten  years  than  for 
the  previous  ten  years.  In  the  ten 
years  from  1890  to  1900  the  minimum 
temperature  during  the  first  fifteen 
days  of  May  reached  32  once,  and  dur- 
ing the  first  fifteen  days  from  1901  to 
1910  the  temperature  dropped  down  to 
32  or  lower  five  times.  It  is  probably 
true  that  we  have  oscillations  of  tem- 
perature; that  is,  a period  of  years  in 
which  the  spring  seasons  are  cold,  fol- 
lowed by  periods  in  which  they  are 
warm,  hut  this  oscillating  effect  can 
not  be  positively  demonstrated  because 
we  do  not  have  temperature  records 
far  enough  hack.  While  the  hoped  for 
period  of  mild  springs  may  return  with- 
in the  next  ten  years,  it  will  he  safer  to 
be  prepared  with  orchard  heaters  and 
to  confine  our  orchard  business  to  the 
most  favored  sections. 

Professor  H.  F.  Major,  in  charge  of 
landscape  gardening  at  the  University 
of  Missouri,  read  a paper  on  “Improve- 
ment of  the  Home  Grounds.”  He  said 
the  important  thing  was  to  plant  so  as 
to  make  of  our  home  grounds  a picture 
with  the  house  as  the  focal  point.  The 
lawn  might  be  said  to  represent  the 
mat  of  the  picture  with  the  border  of 
trees  and  shrubs  to  represent  the 
frame.  Avoid  spotting  up  the  lawn 
with  individual  shrubs  or  flowers.  In 
shade  trees,  he  said  to  absolutely  dis- 
card all  such  trees  as  cottonwood,  box- 
elder  and  soft  maple,  as  being  too  short 
lived  to  be  of  any  service.  The  best 
are  the  elm,  linden,  sycamore,  hard 
maple  and  Norway  maple.  Avoid  weep- 
ing trees  that  are  out  of  harmony  with 
the  general  surroundings. 

The  next  paper  was  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Whit- 
ten on  “Orchard  Cultivation.”  He  rec- 
ommended thorough  cultivation  always 
for  the  peach,  generally  for  the  apple 
and  seldom  for  the  pear,  plum  and 
cherry. 

Dr.  George  M.  Reed  gave  a demon- 
stration in  spraying  and  mixing  the 
sprays  for  orchard  diseases. 

Dr.  Leonard  Haseman  gave  a demon- 
stration on  “The  Preparation  and  Use 
of  Insecticides.” 


Senator  H.  M.  Dunlap  of  Illinois  fol- 
lowed with  a paper  on  “Spraying  and 
Spray  Materials.”  He  recommended 
spraying  for  gouger,  codling  moth,  cur- 
culio,  apple  scab  and  bitter  rot.  The 
first  spray  must  be  just  before  the 
blooms  open;  the  second,  a very  thor- 
ough one,  just  after  the  bloom  falls, 
and  later,  one  or  two  applications,  then 
the  spraying  for  bitter  rot.  He  said 
one  of  his  neighbors  came  to  him  one 
year  and  said  he  did  not  believe  in 
spraying.  “I  sprayed  my  trees  this 
year  thoroughly  and  had  just  as  many 
wormy  apples  on  the  sprayed  portion 
as  on  the  unsprayed  portion.”  Senator 
Dunlap  asked  him  how  he  did  it,  and  it 
seemed  that  the  methods  used  were  all 
right.  He  then  asked  him  when  he  did 
it,  and  he  said  he  did  it  just  as  soon  as 
he  had  his  corn  laid  by. 

Following  this  came  a report  of  obit- 
uary committees.  Fitting  resolutions 
commemorating  the  lives  of  W.  G.  Gano 
of  Parkville,  M.  Butterfield  of  Farming- 
ton  and  S.  R.  Walker  of  Liberty  were 
passed.  A resolution  was  passed  en- 
dorsing a pending  bill  creating  the  of- 
fice of  horticultural  inspector  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Hor- 
ticulture. This  bill  has  also  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  Strawberry  Congress  of 
Neosho,  Mo.;  the  Horticulturists  of 
Parkville  and  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  Horticultural  Society,  and 
several  local  societies;  the  Ozark  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  and  the  Western 
Nurserymen’s  Association.  W.  H.  C. 
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$15  An  Acre 


For  the  Same  Sort  of  Fruit 
Land  that  Men  Are  Making 
FORTUNES  from  in  the 


UPLANDS  OF  ARKANSAS 

And  You  Can  Pay  For  It  On  Terms  of  Only 


A Title  To  Any  Part  of  This  Land 
Is  A Life  Insurance  Policy 

Upon  the  death  of  the  purchaser  of 
any  part  of  the  Fort  Smith  Lumber 
Company’s  tract,  the  Company  will 
give  a clear  deed  of  title  to  his  bene- 
ficiaries, providing  any  and  all  pay- 
ments in  arrear  be  paid  up  in  full.  In 
other  words,  the  contract  entered  into 
by  the  purchaser  will  be  declared  exe- 
cuted and  the  beneficiaries  will  own 
the  land  without  further  payment.  This 
will  hold  good,  no  matter  if  the  pur- 
chaser should  lose  his  life  one  hour 
after  he  has  contracted  for  the  land. 


The  Fort  Smith  Lumber  Company,  one  of  the  oldest  or- 
ganizations of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  has  just  finished 
cutting  the  timber  off  35,000  acres  in  one  of  the  most  fertile 
sections  of  Arkansas.  This  Company  is  in  the  lumber,  not  the 
land  business.  The  purpose  for  which  it  bought  this  great 
tract  has  been  satisfied.  It  has  no  further  use  for  the  prop- 
erty, which  lies  idle,  an  immense  spread  of  remarkably  pro- 
ductive soil. 

We  do  not  seek  large  profits  in  selling  the  land,  because 
the  timber  has  already  brought  us  a handsome  return  on  our 
investment.  The  land  as  it  stands  now  is  a great  expense  to 
us,  besides  it  represents  a large  amount  of  capital  that  is  un- 
productive. And  that  is  why  we  wish  to  dispose  of  it  quickly 
and  with  as  little  trouble  as  possible.  We  can  afford  to  sell 
it  at  less  than  its  real  agricultural  value;  we  can  afford  to 
make  special  inducements  and  to  offer  to  buyers  advantages 
and  benefits  they  could  not  not  obtain  in  the  purchase  of  land 
anywhere  in  the  United  States. 


Every  Purchaser  of  This  Land  Is 
Protected  Against  Forfeitures 

Persons  who  contract  to  buy  land 
from  the  FORT  SMITH  LUMBER 
COMPANY  take  positively  no  chance 
of  losing  the  money  they  invest.  Our 
contract  specifically  provides  that 
when  a purchaser  through  adverse  cir- 
cumstances is  unable  to  continue  the 
payments  stipulated  in  his  contract, 
the  Company  will  give  him  the  equiv- 
alent in  land  of  the  money  he  his  al- 
ready paid  in.  This  MEANS  VALUE 
FOR  MONEY  EXPENDED,  no  mat- 
ter what  misfortune  occurs. 


Ernest  Kellerstrass,  Owner  of  the  Famous  $10,000  Hen, 
“Peggy,”  and  Probably  the  Best  Known  Chicken 
Breeder  in  the  Country,  Says  in  a Letter  to  Mr.  Toll: 

Pear  Sir:  I note  that  you  are  going  to  place  35,000  acres  of  land  on  the 
market  in  Arkansas  on  20  and  40  acre  tracts,  and  would  like  to  have  my 
opinion  as  to  the  possibilities  of  raising  poultry  on  this  land.  Well,  Mr. 
Toll.  I went  down  into  that  country  and  spent  six  months  down  there  for  the 
Poultry  industry  of  this  country,  and  I can  say  honestly  and  frankly  that  if 
I didn’t  have  all  the  money  tied  up  in  my  plant  that  I have  here — or  in  other 
words,  if  I were  to  locate  in  a different  part  of  the  country  tomorrow,  I would 
go  to  Arkansas,  to  the  land  that  you  speak  of.  It  is  the  greatest  place  in  the 
world  for  poultry,  because  you  know  to  raise  poultry  successfully  you  must 
have  shade,  and  if  you  must  have  shade,  why  not  fruit  ? Have  fruit  trees  to 
provide  the  shade.  The  fruit  will  bring  you  in  good  returns  on  the  invest- 
ment and  as  to  the  poultry,  there  is  no  question  about  that  part  of  it. 

You  will  note  in  my  Poultry  Book,  that  I have  this  day  sent  you,  that 
my  net  profits  were  over  $18,000  on  poultry  alone  and  my  whole  plant,  build- 
ings, and  all  don't  cover  over  20  acres.  I simply  make  mention  of  this  to 
show  you  the  possibilities  for  a man  to  take  20  acres  and  put  it  into  poultry 
and  fruit. 

There  is  one  thing  about  Arkansas — down  in  that  Gountry  they  can  pro- 
duce eggs  during  the  months  of  December.  January  and  February  for  even 
less  cost  than  we  can  produce  them  in  this  country  in  April,  May  and  June, 
and  it  is  in  the  winter  time  when  the  eggs  are  the  highest  in  price.  They 
can  also  produce  broilers  for  the  market  90  days  earlier  than  we  can  in  this 
region.  Take  for  an  illustration — they  can  produce  broilers  down  there  in 
January  and  February  when  they  bring  anywhere  from  30c  to  36c  here  in  our 
market,  when  we  don’t  produce  these  same  broilers  until  along  in  May  or 
June,  and  then  the  price  has  dropped  down  to  16c  and  17c.  All  these  things 
I observed  very  clearly  and  plainly  during  my  six  months’  stay  in  Arkansas, 
and  I can  say  honestly  and  frankly  to  you  that  when  you  recommend  a man 
to  go  down  onto  your  land  to  raise  poultry  there  is  no  question  about  his  suc- 
cess. You  can  do  it  freely  and  honestly  and  he  will  never  come  back  to  you 
and  say  that  you  advised  him  wrong.  So  I beg  to  remain. 

Yours  truly,  ERNEST  KELLERSTRASS. 


$15.00  Per  Acre— $3.00  Per  Acre  Down  The  Rest 
In  Monthly  Terms 

Land  not  more  productive  and  without  half  the  advantages  our  tract 
offers,  sells  in  many  localities  for  ten  to  twenty  times  the  price  we  ask.  In- 
deed, for  the  amount  you  would  pay  to  rent  a farm  elsewhere  you  can  buy 
one  of  us. 

Remember,  Arkansas  is  just  coming  into  its  own — it  is  a virgin  field  for 
the  homeseeker — it  will  make  millionaires  out  of  the  pioneers  whose  profits 
will  come  from  the  great  influx  that  is  just  beginning.  The  boomers  are  ar- 
riving; the  state  is  being  advertised;  homeseekers  are  migrating  from  the 
drouth-stricken  regions  of  the  north,  the  west  and  the  exhausted  farm  dis- 
tricts of  the  northeast. 

As  for  fruit,  you.  must  know  that  the  Ozark  region  is  becoming  famous 
all  over  the  world  for  the  peaches  and  apples  that  are  being  grown  there. 
This  land  of  ours  is  exactly  the  same  kind  that  experts  say  is  unsurpassed 
for  fruit  growing.  It  is  in  the  uplands  where  the  trees  are  never  touched  by 
frost,  and  where  full  crops  are  assured,  no  matter  how  severe  the  weather  is 
elsewhere.  Take  last  year,  for  instance:  The  orchards  adjoining-  our  land 

produced  exceptionally  fine  crops  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  frost  ruined  apples 
and  peaches  in  other  sections  L.  A.  Goodman,  secretary  of  the  Missouri  State 
Horticultural  Society,  says  of  this  section:  “Apple  orchards  of  the  best  mar- 
ket varieties,  cultivated  every  year,  well  cared  for,  well  fed  and  well  pro- 
tected, will  be  gold  mines  to  the  owners.  On  account  of  the  climate,  poultry 
raising  can  be  carried  on  with  the  greatest  successj’ 

Have  you  read  in  The  Fruit-Grower  of  the  experience  of  E.  N.  Plank  in 
Arkansas? — Thirteen  years  ago  he  came  to  the  state  from  St.  Louis  with  but 
little  more  than  a fertile  brain  and  an  abundance  of  energy.  He  began  grow- 
ing fruit — every  year  he  increased  his  acreage,  and  every  year  saw  his  prof- 
its grow.  He  now  has  thirty  thousand  peach  trees  and  eight  thousand  appie 
tres.  He  estimates  his  peach  crop  this  season  at  35  cars. 

You  can  do  the  same  on  our  land.  The  soil  is  a rich  loam  with  a red  clay 
sub-soil.  The  land  itself  is  undulating  so  that  the  farmer  can  divide  his 
property  between  fruit,  cotton  and  general  produce. 


Fortunes  are  Being  Made  From  This  Land  and  You 
Need  Practically  No  Capital  To  Start  With 

Consider  the  climate.  The  thermometer  on  our  property  averages  a little 
less  than  SO  degrees  during  the  hottest  months,  and  44  degrees  in  the  coldest. 
The  altitude  is  1.100  feet,  and  that  means  that  the  atmosphere  is  always  dry 
and  healthful,  and  that  malaria,  typhoid  and  kindred  diseases  are  unknown 
there.  Stock  can  be  pastured  the  year  round;  the  land  can  be  worked  four 
seasons  in  the  year;  fuel  bills  and  clothing  bills  are  saved. 

Note  the  location  of  our  tract  on  the  map.  Fort  Smith  and  Little  Rock, 
the  two  largest  cities  in  Arkansas,  are  only  a few  miles  away.  Memphis,  a 
seaport,  is  at  the  other  side  of  the  state.  The  farmer  can  market  his  produce 
ouickly  and  cheaply.  He  has  easy  access  to  such  markets  as  Chicago  and 
New  York,  or  can  ship  his  crop  abroad  via  Memphis.  Note  that  the  Rock 
Island  railroad  passes  directly  through  the  center  of  our  tract.  Note  the  nu- 
merous stations  along  the  line.  Note  the  two  rivers  that  flow  through  the 
land. 

We  have  maps  in  our  office,  compiled  by  one  of  the  best  known  engin- 
eering firms  in  the  country,  which  give  detailed  information  regarding  every 
40  acre  tract  in  our  property;  shows  how  the  land  lies,  the  character  of  the 
soil,  what  sort  of  products  it  is  best  adapted  for,  the  condition  of  the  roads, 
etc.  They  are  absolutely  reliable,  and  we  will  show  them  to  any  one  inter- 
ested in  our  property. 

We  invite  you  to  investigate  the  standing  of  this  Company  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  proposition.  A full  statement  can  be  had  by  writing  to  the 
American  National  Bank,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  (J.  W.  Boone,  president);  Badger 
Lumber  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (L.  L.  Seibel,  president);  First  National  Bank, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  (E.  F.  Swinney,  president);  New  England  National  Bank, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  (J.  F.  Downing,  president);  or  by  reference  to  Dun’s  or 
Bradstreet’s  at  Plainview,  Ark. 

This  company  will  give  every  possible  aid  to  settlers  on  this  land — pro- 
vide them  fruit  trees  at  the  lowest  possible  prices — sell  them  lumber  at 
wholesale  cost — give  them  the  free  advice  of  agricultural  and  fruit  experts 
who  are  on  the  ground,  etc.  There  never  was  such  an  opportunity  offered 
people  of  moderate  means  for  a safe,  sure  investment. 


Send  For  Our  Large  FREE  Illustrated  Booklet,  Descriptive  of  the  Land 


In  this,  all  details  are  fully  taken  up  and  complete  information  as  to  the  land  given. 
Please  do  not  send  for  it  out  of  idle  curiosity.  We  do  not  wish  to  waste  your  time  or 
you  to  waste  ours,  if  you  are  not  directly  interested.  The  announcement  that  this 
land  is  being  put  on  the  market  at  such  a small  price  per  acre  is  causing  widespread 
interest  and  so,  unless  you  believe  that  it  might  offer  an  opportunity  for  you, 
please  pay  no  further  attention  to  this  advertisement.  The  book  will  be  mailed 
free  to  all  who  send  the  accompanying  coupon  to  us. 

Address  All  Communications  to 


PHIL  R.  TOLL, 

FT.  SMITH  LUMBER  CO., 

Room  439,  Midland  Bldg., 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  your  illustrated  booklet  descriptive  of  the  tract 
of  land  you  are  offering  for  sale  in  the  “Uplands  of  Arkansas.” 


PHIL  R.  TOLL 


Fort  Smith  Lumber  Co. 

439  Midland  Building,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Name.. 


0-3  Address. 
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IRGINIA  FRUIT- 

MEN  MEET 

Perhaps  the  best  apple  crop  ever 
raised  by  the  fruit  growers  of  Virginia 
was  that  produced  in  1910,  and  there- 
fore it  is  no  wonder  the  meeting  of  the 
Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society 
at  Roanoke,  Jan.  11  to  13,  was  the 
most  successful  the  organization  has 
ever  held.  Members  were  present  who 
recall  the  meetings  of  a few  years  ago 
when  perhaps  a dozen  persons  would 


Western  fruit.  The  Fruit-Grower  man  I 
talked  with  many  growers  who  sold 
Newtown  Pippin  (they  call  it  Albe- 
marle Pippin  in  Virginia)  for  $2  to  $3 
per  box;  Lowry  apples  have  brought 
about  the  same  price;  Delicious  as 
finely  colored  as  ever  grew  in  the 
West,  have  sold  for  $3  a bushel,  etc. 

Virginia  growers,  together  with  their 
neighbors  m Berkley  County,  W.  Va., 
have  also  done  much  along  the  line  of 
organization,  and  at  this  time  there 
are  several  good  associations  in  oper- 
ation which  guarantee  the  quality  of 
fruit  put  up  by  their  members.  These 
organizations  have  been  of  great  help 


man  Winesap  as  ever  grew.  This  ' 
fruit  was  not  only  perfect  in  form  and 
color,  but  was  well  packed.  Second 
premium  in  this  class  went  to  Senator 
S.  L.  Lupton,  Winchester,  who  showed 
some  splendid  Newtown  Pippins. 

Virginia  growers  can  grow  high  qual- 
ity varieties,  and  the  exhibits  consist- 
ed largely  of  Newtown  Pippin,  Wine- 
sap,  Stayman  Winesap,  Grimes  Golden, 
York  Imperial,  Northern  Spy.  There 
were  several  exhibits  of  Lowry,  the 
Virginia  apple  which  is  becoming  quite 
popular,  a few  Virginia  Beauty,  an  ap- 
ple of  good  quality,  and  Northwestern 
Greening  was  liberally  represented 


wm 


PART  OF  EXHIBIT  AT  VIRGINIA  HORTICULTURAL  MEETING 


meet  to  discuss  horticulture;  little  in- 
terest was  taken  in  the  work  of  the 
organization,  and  the  secretary  usually 
had  to  pay  the  postage  bills  of  the 
society  from  his  private  funds. 

This  year  the  meetings  were  held 
in  a room  seating  about  500  persons 
and  at  every  session  standing  room 
was  at  a premium.  In  fact,  it  is  pretty 
generally  understood  that  future  meet- 
ings of  the  society  can  be  held  only  in 
such  places  as  can  furnish  a meeting 
place  to  accommodate  a much  larger 
gathering. 

“Progress”  was  the  keynote  of  the 
meeting,  and  every  speaker,  from  the 
first  to  the  last,  urged  the  members 
to  live  up  to  their  opportunities 
Among  the  speakers  was  Governor 
Mann,  who  confessed  to  the  fruit 
growers  that  the  state  of  Virginia  has 
not  encouraged  horticulture  as  it 
should;  personally,  he  had  always  fav- 
ored liberal  appropriations  for  horti- 
cultural work,  and  he  will  now  use  his 
influence  as  governor  to  help  along 


to  the  growers  of  that  district,  and 
the  work  of  organization  has  hardly 
begun. 

It  is  doubtful  if  a better  exhibit  of 
Eastern  grown  apples  commercially 
packed  has  ever  been  made  than  was 
made  at  this  meeting.  The  boxed  ex- 
hibits were  especially  good.  A prem- 
ium of  $100  was  offered  for  best 
twenty-five  boxes  of  any  variety,  $50 
and  $25  to  go  to  second  and  third  best 
exhibits.  Then  there  were  other 
premiums  for  six-box  lots,  five-box 
lots,  three-box  lots,  single  boxes,  etc., 
and  of  course  there  were  other  prem- 
iums for  barrels  and  the  usual  list  of 
plate  premiums. 

Premiums  were  liberal  and  served 
to  bring  out  some  fancy  apples.  In 
the  25-box  class,  for  instance,  there 
were  entries  by  John  C.  Cather,  Win- 
chester; T.  W.  Steck,  Opequon;  W.  S 
Hiett  & Son,  Winchester;  Stewart 
Bell,  Winchester;  John  Thwaite,  Win- 
chester; S.  L.  Lupton,  Winchester; 
Bond  Bros.,  Winchester;  M.  F.  Gilke- 


among  the  boxed  fruit.  Some  good 
Jonathans  were  displayed,  but  this 
variety  doesn’t  seem  to  be  largely 
grown  in  Virginia,  although  it  does 
well. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Van  Deman  judged  the 
apples,  and  he  congratulated  the  mem- 
bers upon  the  great  advancement 
made  in  grading  and  packing  apples, 
especially  in  a using  box  package. 

The  Proceedings. 

In  his  annual  address  the  president, 
Dr.  S.  S.  Guerrant,  commended  the 
exhibit  of  apples  at  the  meeting,  and 
especially  urged  members  to  use  the 
box  for  their  fancy  apples;  he  recom- 
mended that  growers  co-operate  close- 
ly in  selling  their  fruit;  he  urged  that 
the  society  continue  its  spraying  dem- 
onstrations, especially  in  counties 
where  growers  have  been  slow  to 
adopt  spraying;  packing  demonstra- 
tions should  be  continued  next  sum- 
mer in  the  districts  where  most  ap- 
ples are  grown;  the  legislature  should 
be  urged  to  establish  fruit  experiment 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  APPLE  EXHIBIT  . _ . , 

Twenty-five  boxes  of  Stayman  Winesap  at  left  of  post  in  center  of  picture  won  prize  for  best  apples  in  show.  They 
were  grown  by  T.  W.  Steck,  Frederick  County,  Va. 


the  good  work.  He  believes  the  rea- 
son more  liberal  appropriations  have 
not  been  made  is  that  so  many  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  do  not  know 
the  importance  of  Virginia’s  fruit  in- 
terests. 

Virginia  growers  have  likely  more 
quickly  adopted  the  box  as  an  apple 
package  and  have  perfected  them- 
selves in  the  art  of  packing  more  rap- 
idly than  the  growers  of  any  other 
state  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Dozens  of  growers  were  present  at 
the  meeting  who  have  packed  the  bulk 
of  their  fruit  the  past  season  in  boxes 
and  these  men  have  packed  the  fruit 
right  as  a rule,  and  have  received 
prices  equal  to  those  paid  for  the 


son,  Staunton;  Bent  Mountain  Apple 
and  Storage  Co.,  Roanoke;  J.  V 
Fauvre,  Staunton.  Other  good  exhib- 
its in  other  classes  were  made  by  M. 
B.  & W.  M.  Miller,  Bridgewater,  who 
exhibited  a very  beautiful  box  of  De- 
licious apples;  in  fact,  these  apples 
were  much  better  in  every  way  than 
the  Washington  grown  apples  distrib- 
uted as  samples  by  Stark  Bros.;  Capt. 
J.  B.  Beverly,  The  Plains;  Rose  Cliff 
Orchards,  Waynesboro;  Dr.  W.  B. 
Dodge,  Stuart’s  Draft;  Dr.  J.  B.  Emer- 
son, Red  Hill;  R.  H.  Clemmer,  Mid- 
dlebrook,  and  many  others. 

The  premium  for  best  twenty-five 
boxes  went  to  T.  W.  Steck,  Opequon, 
who  exhibited  a lot  of  as  fine  Stay- 


stations  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the 
state,  to  study  conditions,  and  he  also 
suggested  that  the  scope  of  the  so- 
ciety be  enlarged  so  as  to  include  the 
truck  growers  of  Tidewater,  Virginia. 

The  report  of  Secretary  Whately 
showed  the  society  to  be  in  a flourish- 
ing condition.  The  year  1909  was  a 
record  breaker,  but  1910  was  even 
better.  Membership  increased  from 
532  in  1909  to  680  up  to  Nov.  1,  1910, 
and  80  members  were  added  after  that 
date.  During  the  summer  the  society 
furnished  members  with  reliable  esti- 
mates as  to  apple  crop,  and  this  in- 
formation saved  thousands  of  dollars 
to  members  who  acted  upon  the  in- 
formation given.  And  yet,  he  said, 


On  Free  Trial  ADVANCE^  No 

bank  deposit.  Shipped  to  you  at  dealers’ 
wholesale  prices.  We  pay  freight. 


THE  HURST  POTATO  AND  ORCHARD  SPRAYER 

This  Machine 
Sprays  Anything 

Potatoes,  orchards,  vineyards,  truck,  etc. 
Cheap  in  price,  light,  strong  and  durable. 
High  pressure  from  big  wheel.  Pushes 
easy,  as  it  is  well-balanced.  Vapor  spray; 
prevents  blight,  scab,  rot  and  bugs. 
Doubles  your  crop.  Brass  ball-valves, 
brass  plunger,  strainer,  etc.  Guaranteed 
for  5 years. 

SHIPPED  QN  FREE  TRIAL 

Without  a-cent-in-advance.  Test  these 
■prayers  with  your  money  in  your  pocket, 

and  then  if  you  buy,  pay  us  out  of  the 
extra  profit.  Don’t  pay  the  deal- 
er’s profit,  but  order  direct  from 
us  and  get  wholesale  prices.  The 
Hurst  Horse-Power  Sprayer 
(shown  below)  is  for  large  fruit, 
grape  and  potato  growers.  “ No 
tree  too  high,  no  field  too  big  for 
this  king  of  sprayers.”  Fitz  - All 
Barrel  Sprayer  fits  any  barrel  or  tank. 
Furnished  plain,  on  barrel  or  on  wheels. 
High  pressure,  perfect  agitation,  easy  to 
operate.  Brass  ball  valves,  plunger, 
automatic  strainer,  etc.  Write  to-day 
and  tell  us  which 
I machine  you  are  in- 
[ terested  in— and  you’ll 
get  our  Catalog  of  all- 
kinds-of- sprayers  ($3 
to$ioo),  spraying- 
guide,  and  special 
free  sprayer  offer  for 
first  in  each  locality 
this  season.  Do  it 
now. 

H.  L.  Hurst  Mffg.  Co. 

1 85  North  St.,  Canton,  Ohio 


THE  PERFECT  PRODUCT 
Fully  Complies  With  the  Federal  Law 

Hemingway’s 

Arsenate  of  Lead 

Its  wide  use  in  all  the  great  fruit  growing  districts 
proves  our  Lead  Arsenate  to  be  exactly  what  the 
orchardist  wants.  Send  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Hemingway’s  London  Purple  Co.,  Ld. 

64-66  Water  Street,  New  York 


DON’T  BE  ROBBED 

Don't  let  San  Jose  scale  rob  you  of  your  fruit  crop 
this  season.  Spray  with 

Good’s  potash0  Whale  Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Kills  all  tree  pests  and  fertilizes  the  soil.  Contains 
nothing  injurious  to  trees  or  plants.  Keeps  them  clean 
and  healthy.  Used  and  endorsed  by  State  Experiment 
Stations  arid  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  50  lbs-. 
$2.50;  100  lbs..  $4.50;  larger  quantities  proportionately 
less.  Write  for  free  booklet  on  Plant  Diseases. 

James  Good,  Original  Maker,  967  N.  Front  St.,  Phila. 


Lafer's  insecticide  is  the  best  preparation  for  spray- 
ing trees  and  plants.  Note  letters  from  satisfied  users; 

Sjlvania,  Ohio,  December  17th,  1910. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Lafer. 

Dear  Sir:  This  is  to  certify  that  I am  well  pleased 

with  the  results  obtained  from  treating  some  of  my 
apple  trees  with  your  insecticide  for  destroying  the  San 
Jose  and  scurfy  scale.  The  trees  treated  have  also 
been  examined  by  another  nurseryman  and  claimed 
the  scale  are  dead.  In  my  opinion  it  made  quite  an 
improvement  on  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  with  no  in- 
jury to  it  whatever.  Yours  truly, 

GEORGE  W.  SIFLEET. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  December  19,  1910. 
j Mr.  J.  W.  Lafer,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir:  I find  upon  examination  of  the  Eng- 

| lish  Elm  which  you  treated  for  Elm  Scurfy  Scale,  the 
scale  are  practically  all  dead,  and  I believe  your 
treatment  of  same  to  be  a success.  Very  respectfully 
I yours,  M.  L.  MOORE. 

Supt.  of  Park  Commissioners. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  December  17,  1910. 

L Mr.  J.  W.  Lafer. 

Dear  Sir:  The  peach  that  you  treated  two  years 

ago,  which  was  infested  with  the  San  Jose  Scale  at 
the  time,  is  now  free  from  scale.  It  made  a vigorous 
growth  and  bore  some  very  fine  peaches  last  season. 

O.  H.  HARSTE. 


Your  Orchard  Protected 

AGAINST  FROST  WITH 

PALISADE  HEATERS 

AT  X THE  COST  OF  ANY  OTHER 

Write  for  prices 
and  Testimonials 

PALISADE 
ORCHARD 

HEATER  CO. 
Palisade,  Colo. 

O.  S.  PAT.  966670 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Pay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model  for 
FREF.  SEARCH 
BOOKS.  ADVICE.  SEARCHES  AND  Pnrr  | 
Big  List  of  INVENTIONS  WANTED  I nLt  i 

Watson  E.  Coleman.  Patent  Lawyer,  Washington.  D.C. 


P \ TETMT  YOUR  IDEAS.  They  may  brine  you 
il\  1 1 wealth.  64- Page  Patent  Book  FREE 

Fitzgerald  & Co.,  Dept.  A,  Washington.  D.  C.  Est,  188b 
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there  were  those  who  discredited  the 
reports  sent  out  by  the  secretary  and 
believed  the  estimates  of  buyers — with 
the  result  that  such  persons  sold  their 
apples  too  low. 

Prof.  H.  P.  Gould  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
spoke  on  “The  Present  Status  of  the 
Fruit  Industry,”  in  which  he  called  at- 
tention to  the  increasing  interest  in 
horticulture,  and  also  referred  to  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  to  put 
the  fruit  industry  on  a business  like 
basis.  Varieties  are  being  tested  and 
the  list  of  sorts  recommended  for 
planting  is  being  reduced  as  some  va- 
rieties prove  worthless. 

The  speaker  believes  the  future  of 
horticulture,  and  especially  apple 
growing,  is  very  bright;  orchard  heat- 
ing will  become  quite  common,  better 
grading  and  packing  will  be  practiced, 
markets  will  be  extended;  smaller 
orchards  will  rule,  and  they  will  be 
well  cared  for;  the  man  who  grows 
corn  and  apples  must  decide  between 
them  when  both  need  attention  at 
same  time. 

James  M.  Irvine,  editor  of  The 
Fruit-Grower,  discussed  “Possibilities 
of  Development  of  the  Fruit  Industry 
in  Virginia.”  He  said  that  little  need 
be  said  about  the  possibilities  of  grow- 
ing high-grade  apples  in  Virginia,  for 
the  exhibits  show  just  what  can  be 
done;  what  one  man  can  do,  another 
can,  and  the  crop  can  be  greatly  in- 
creased. He  said  Virginia  has  great 
advantages;  climate  is  favorable,  soil 
is  rich,  water  is  of  best  quality  and 
abundant  in  quantity;  best  varieties 
can  be  grown,  and  the  orchards  are 
right  against  the  Eastern  markets. 
With  such  advantages  it  is  simply  up 
to  the  growers  to  live  up  to  their  op- 
portunities. He  commended  the  Vir- 
ginia growers  for  the  broad-gauged 
stand  they  have  taken  in  exhibiting 
their  apples;  while  some  states  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  limiting 
entries  for  their  premiums  to  apples 
grown  within  the  state,  Virginia  is- 
sues its  challenge  to  the  world,  and 
invites  exhibits  from  any  district.  This 
is  the  proper  spirit,  if  the  growers 
would  improve  their  methods.  Vir- 
ginia apples  must  compete  with  apples 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  on  mar- 
ket, and  it  is  well  to  meet  this  com- 
petition in  the  show  room,  so  that  the 
growers  can  see  just  wherein  their 
fruit  falls  short,  if  at  all. 

“In  pushing  Virginia  to  the  front  one 
thing  should  be  borne  in  mind:  The 

best  way  to  make  friends  for  your 
fruit  is  to  make  good.  Grade  your 
fruit  right,  pack  it  carefully,  mark  it 
honestly,  and  it  will  sell,  for  you  can 
grow  the  varieties  which  will  sell. 
Virginia  is  taking  the  lead  in  using 
the  box  in  the  East;  don’t  make  a 
mistake,  don’t  put  up  poor  stuff.  If 
proper  methods  are  practiced  Virginia 
grown  apples  will  compete  with  those 
grown  anywhere;  if  poor  apples  are 
marketed,  the  competition  will  be 
found  very  great  indeed.” 

The  speaker  said  that  the  business 
interests  of  Virginia  could  do  no  bet- 
ter work  than  to  encourage  fruit  cul- 
ture; fruit  farms  will  be  small,  as  a 
rule,  making  a greater  population  in 
a given  district,  which  will  make  pos- 
sible better  schools,  better  churches, 
better  roads  and  better  social  condi- 
tions generally;  the  state  can  well  af- 
ford to  encourage  the  fruit  industry, 
because  of  the  increased  valuation 
and  productiveness  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Alex  Clohan,  president  of  the 
West  Virginia  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, told  of  the  organization  of  grow- 
ers in  Berkeley  County;  better  meth- 
ods are  being  practiced,  and  better 
prices  are  being  obtained  for  fruit. 
The  organization  has  a label  to  put  in 
apple  barrels,  guaranteeing  the  quality 
of  fruit  in  the  package.  These  labels 
are  sold  to  members  at  10  cents  each, 
and  the  funds  received  from  their  sale 
is  used  in  advertising  the  apples  mar- 
keted by  the  society. 

Hon.  S.  L.  Lupton  said  that  undoubt- 
edly the  organization  at  Staunton  and 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  had  helped  all  the  growers  in 
the  valley;  he  believed  these  organi- 
zations had  strengthened  prices  to  the 
extent  of  about  50  cents  a barrel.  He 


said  there  are  growers  who  do  not 
keep  posted,  however,  and  do  not  gel 
the  prices  for  their  fruit  they  should. 
One  man  sold  his  crop  for  $5,000.  The 
crop  consisted  of  4,000  barrels,  and 
(lie  cost  to  the  buyer,  including  pack- 
ages, packing,  etc.,  amounted  1o  about 
$1.80  per  barrel.  The  apples  were  sold 
at  $4  per  barrel,  less  freight  and  com- 
mission. The  man  who  grew  the  fruit 
and  who  has  waited  for  years  for  his 
crop  made  $5,000,  and  the  man  who 
bought  it  cleaned  up  $8,000 — and  all 
because  the  grower  could  not,  or  would 
not,  handle  his  own  apples. 

Along  this  same  line  Mr.  C.  W.  Moo- 
maw,  manager  of  the  Shenadoah  Val- 
ley Fruit  Growers’  Association,  told  of 
some  of  the  experiences  of  this  new 
organization  during  the  season.  As  a 
rule  the  members  stood  for  good 
prices,  but  some  weak-kneed  ones  be- 
lieved the  buyers  rather  than  the 
growers,  and  sold  their  apples  too  low. 
Mr.  Moomaw  said  that  on  the  whole 
the  experience  of  the  season  has  been 
satisfactory;  growers  are  becoming 
convinced  that  they  must  establish  a 
reputation  for  their  fruit,  and  the  best 
way  to  do  this  is  to  pack  it  right  and 
then  guarantee  the  package. 

While  the  members  were  discussing 
the  problem  of  marketing  apples  Prof. 
E.  R.  Lake,  formerly  of  Oregon,  but 
now  with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  stirred  them  up 


by  telling  them  of  their  shortcomings, 
lie  complimented  the  members  highly 
upon  the  line  apples  exhibited,  but  he 
wanted  to  know  why  he  could  not  buy 
such  apples  on  market.  He  said  the 
consumers  are  willing  to  pay  good 
prices  for  good  apples,  but  they  want 
to  know  that  they  are  getting  what 
they  pay  for.  The  reason  Western 
boxed  apples  have  sold  so  well  on 
Eastern  markets  is  because  the  West 
ern  growers  have  been  shrewd  enough 
to  know  that  they  could  not  afford  to 
market  inferior  stuff.  Until  Eastern 
growers  improve  their  standards  the 
Western  fruit  will  have  things  its  own 


way  on  the  best  markets  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Prof.  li.  L.  Price  of  the  Virginia  Ex- 
periment Station  had  a good  paper  on 
“Some  Problems  of  Orchard  Plant- 
ing.” He  discussed  varieties,  soils, 
etc.,  and  one  feature  of  his  paper  was 
particularly  interesting  to  those  who 
plant  on  hillsides  in  the  mountains  of 
Virginia,  for  it  told  how  to  lay  out  an 
orchard  to  best  advantage  in  such  lo- 
cations. 

Mr.  Edward  Van  Alst.yne,  Kinder- 
book,  N.  Y.,  gave  a talk  on  “Manage- 
ment of  the  Apple  Orchard,”  in  which 
he  complimented  the  members  upon 


WOODWORTH  TREADS  are  automobile  tire  protectors  made 
of  chrome  leather,  studded  with  steel  rivets.  They  are  held 
on  the  tire  by  circular  rings  on  each  side,  made  of  coil 
springs,  joined  by  turnbuckle  screws,  which  enable  one  to  easily 
adjust  the  tread  to  different  makes  of  tires.  The  coil  springs  take 
up  all  slack,  keeping  the  treads  always  tight  and  smooth,  absolutely 
preventing  them  from  becoming  loose,  to  chafe  or  heat  the  tire. 
They  do  not  affect  the  resiliency  or  easy  riding  qualities  of  tires. 
WOODWORTH  TREADS  prevent  skidding  and  punctures  and  re- 
duce your  tire  cost  one-half.  Sold  by  all  first-class  dealers. 

WOODWORTH  TREADS  are  guaranteed  to  give  good  results. 
Send  for  1911  catalogue  and  free  booklet  “Preservation  of  Auto  Tires” 
LEATHER  TIRE  GOODS  CO.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

CANADIAN  FACTORY,  NIAGARA  FALLS,  ONTARIO 


‘Prevent 


The  Beck  Power  Sprayer 


Built  in  four  sizes,  as  follows:  Duplex  IVo.  200,  T gallons  per  minute;  Duplex  No.  203,  S gallons  per  minute;  Triplex 
No.  .500,  12  gallons  per  minute;  Triplex  No.  304,  15  gallons  per  miuute.  Eaeh  outfit  will  supply  the  full  capacity  at 

a pressure  of  300  pounds. 

Mr.  Grower,  You  should  use  a “Beck  Power  Sprayer”  for  the  following  reasons: 


FIRST — The  high  pressure  of  the  pumps  means  an  economy  of  solution, 
and  penetration  of  spray,  that  can  not  be  obtained  at  a lower  pressure  than 
300  pounds.  The  pumps  on  our  outfits  afe  warranted  to  deliver  full  capacity 
at  a pressure  of  300  pounds,  and  are  the  only  outfits  offered  to  the  fruit- 
growers. that  will  do  this  in  actual  work.  Our  Triplex  Outfit  No.  301  is 
the  largest  power  sprayer  made,  and  will  supply  four  open  Bordeaux  nozzles, 
and  is  for  the  use  of  the  largest  growers  who  wish  a reliable  machine  that 
will  cover  a large  territory  at  a small  operating  expense. 

SECOND — The  construction  of  the  machines  from  the  highest  grade  of 
material  throughout  means  a durable,  strong  outfit  that  will  require  little 
repair  and  cause  but  little  trouble  from  wearing.  All  bearings  are  fitted 
with  hard-oil  cups,  to  insure  proper  lubrication,  and  the  bearing  surfaces 


on  all  shafts  are  of  ample  size  to  give  strength.  We  will  replace  any  part 
of  the  pump  or  engine  that  may  break  from  defective  material,  free  of 
charge,  at  any  time  within  five  years  from  date  of  delivery. 

THIRD— We  had  t lie  only  outfit  at  the  National  Horticultural  Congress, 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  Nov.  10th  to  19th,  1910,  that  was  able  to  take  and 
did  take,  the  30  minute  test  at  a pressure  of  300  pounds.  The  "BECK 
DUPLEX"  was  the  only  outfit  that  run  the  full  period  of  its  test  without  a 
stop  oi  engine  trouble.  The  reliability  of  the  engine  in  this  outfit,  com- 
bined with  the  perfect  operation  of  the  pump,  gave  the  outfit  a score  of 
15  points  in  excess  of  any  competitor  on  capacity  and  general  operation;  the 
important  features  of  a power  spraying  outfit.  Write  today  for  a catalogue 
and  price  list. 


The  Beck  Power  Sprayer  Co.,  Lansing,  Michigan 


Fort  Stockton,  Texas 


Irrigated  Land  is  now  open  to  you  at  a development 
price.  Richest  soil  in  Pecos  Valley,  limestone  formation 
(no  gyp)  natural  flow  of  pure  spring  water  exceeding 
55,000,000  gallons  per  day  for  irrigation  and  domestic 
use;  irrigation  system  completed  and  in  full  operation 
now;  no  waiting  for  water;  many  crops  will  yield 
profits  of  $100  to  $1,000  per  acre;  no  drought;  no  crop 
failures;  finest  all  year  round  climate  in  the  United 
States;  altitude  3,050  feet  above  sea  level. 

Fort  Stockton  Farmers  Made 
Big  Profits  Last  Year 

Peaches  yielded  $15  per  tree;  Malaga  grapes  50 
pounds  per  vine;  melons  $250  per  acre;  turnips  $300  per 
acre;  sorghum  $120  per  acre;  maize  $100  per  acre;  alfalfa 
seven  cuttings  (Average  price  during  1910,  $22  per  ton). 

We  are  selling  laud  to  experienced  irrigation  farm- 
ers and  fruit  growers  from  Colorado,  California,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  etc.,  where  lands  are  valued  at  from  $200  to  $1,500 
per  acre  and  bearing  orchards  at  from  $2,000  to  $4,000 
per  acre,  who  6tate  that  this  is  the  finest  body  of  land 
and  water  supply  they  ever.  saw.  Our  clients  also  in- 
clude bankers,  merchants,  farmers,  gardeners,  etc.,  who 
have  inspected  many  irrigation  projects,  but  did  not  find 
what  they  wanted  in  irrigated  land  until  they  saw 
Fort  Stockton. 


Fort  Stockton  is  County  Seat  of  Pecos  County  and  im- 
portant division  point  on  Kansas  City,  Mexico  & Orient 
Railway,  now  building  into  Fort  Stockton;  population 
now  1,200  and  growing  rapidly. 

This  is  one  irrigation  project  where  the  water  sup- 
ply has  not  varied  in  50  years;  where  every  drop  of 
water  used  for  irrigation  is  good  to  drink  and  where 
there  is  water  In  abundance  for  every  acre  of  land  that 
is  irrigable.  You  cannot  afford  to  buy  land  anywhere 
without  seeing  Fort  Stockton,  I 

Low  Rate  Excursions  f 

the  first  and  third  Tues-  0 

i From  The  Soil 


“Greater  Prolils 


Our  book  describing  this  land 
together  with  map  and  illus- 
trated folder  mailed  FREE  to  all 
who  send  this  coupon.  Address 


day  of  each  month. 

References:  ^ 

First  National  Bank,  ± 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  w 
First  State  Bank,  f 
Fort  Stockton,  Texas,  g Fort  Stockton  IrrigatedLands  Co. 

Fort  Stockton  g 405FidelityTrustBldg.KansasCity.Ho. 
Irrigated  Lands  * 

Company,  / 

405  Fidelity  / 

Trust  Bldg..  * 

Kansas  City,  m 

Ho.  a State. 


Name . 


City  . 
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You  Get  One  of  These  Books 
Free,If  You  Own  A Home 


You  want  the  best  plants,  trees  and  shrubs  for  your  gardens  and  grounds 
■ — the  best  kinds  ami  the  best  specimens.  The  climate  and  soil  of  western 
North  Carolina  is  such  that  on  the  various  elevations  may  be  grown  almost 
every  hardy  plant  or  tree.  At  Biltmore  Nursery  those  advantages  are  so 
utilized  by  skill  and  care  as  to  produce  a strain  of  plants  of  extraordinary 
vigor.  To  aid  planters  in  making  selections,  Biltmore  Nursery  has  published 
three  books — one  sent  free  to  any  home- owner.  . 

“Hardy  Garden  Flowers” 

The  illustrations  suggest  many  pleasing  and  varied  forms  of  hardy  garden 
planting — from  the  simple  dooryard  effect  to  the  elaborate  formal  attain- 
ment. The  descriptions  are  full  and  complete,  yet  free  from  technical  terms. 

"‘Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs” 

Many  of  the  best  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  producing  showy  blossoms  are 
fhown  from  photographs,  as  grown  in  typical  gardens,  lawns  and  yards. 
The  pictures  and  the  text  give  numerous  useful  ideas  for  planting  home 
grounds,  large  and  small,  to  advantage. 

Biltmore  Nursery  Catalog 

A guide  to  the  cultivated  plants  of  North  America.  Over  two  years  in 
the  making,  and  cost  more  than  $1  a copy  to  complete.  Contains  196  large 
pages  and  describes  more  than  300  perennials.  500  flowering  shrubs,  325 
distinct  evergreens,  300  deciduous  trees,  200  odd  vines  and  plants.  Freely 
illustrated. 

Ask  Us  for  the  Book  You  Need 

If  you  have  a garden  of  perennials,  or  want  one,  request  “Hardy  Garden 
Flowers.’’  Should  you  prefer  the  more  showy  things,  tell  us  to  send 
“Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs.”  In  case  you  have  a larger  place  and  can 
plant  extensively  of  many  varieties,  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  the  Biltmore 
Nursery  Catalogue.  Edition  of  each  limited — write  today  for  the  one  you 
can  use  to  best  advantage. 

Biltmore  Nursery,  Box  1025,  Biltmore,  N.  C. 


Do  You  Believe  in  Pedigreed  Trees? 

Perhaps  you  had  not  thought  of  it  in  this  way.  Do  you  believe  in 
pedigreed  hogs,  in  pedigreed  cattle?  Of  course  you  do.  You  buy  blooded 
'stock  because  it  pays.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  the  same  law  of 
selection  should  not  hold  good  in  plant  life?  We  believe  that  just  as  sure 
as  a Poland  China  is  better  than  a Razor  Back,  just  so  sure  is  the  tree, 
propagated  from  the  best  specimens  of  its  variety,  better  than  those  prop- 
agated without  any  regard  to  parentage. 

THE  BOOK 

TPIAT  IS  BOUND  TO  INTEREST  EVERY  FRUIT  GROWER 

Our  new  book,  “Progressive  Horticulture,”  will  bring  you  the  evi- 
dence that  will  help  you  answer  the  above  question.  It  represents  a life- 
time experience  in  horticulture.  It  has  received  the  endorsement  of  some 
of  this  country's  foremost  horticulturists.  This  work  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated and  will  prove  a valuable  text-book  for  the  planter.  It  is  free  to 
every  fruit  grower  who  returns  the  coupon  below. 

BIG  OFFER  DIRECT  TO  PLANTERS 

You  will  eventually  plant  Pedigreed  Trees,  because  it  will  pay  you. 
To  induce  you  to  start  right  now  we  are  making  an  extra  special  offer 
direct  to  planters  on  a limited  number  of  trees.  This  is  an  offer  you 
cannot  afford  to  miss.  If  you  don’t  consider  it  the  best  of  its  kind  you 
have  had  this  season,  we  will  pay  the  postage  on  your  inquiry.  You  must 
act  quickly  if  you  wish  to  share  it.  Clip  coupon  and  mail  today. 


THE 

WINFIELD 

NURSERY  CO. 

WINFIELD,  KANS. 


COUPON 

THE  WINFIELD  NURSERY  COMPANY, 
WINFIELD,  KANSAS. 

Mail  me  Free,  “Progressive  Horticulture”  and 
Big  Offer  Direct  to  Planters. 


Name 

Address 


Free 


Per  Cent 


My  fine  catalogue 

of  “Delivered-to-You” 

Nursery  .bargains.  You  need 
it  if  you  want  nursery  stock  of 
quality  at  reasonable  rates.  Write  now. 

National  Nurseries,  Box  2006,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


Yes,  on  some  items  save 
as  much  as  50  Per  Cent 

prepay  freight  or  express  on  all  orders. 
My  guaranteed  true,  large,  hardy, 
healthy  shrubs  and  trees  deliv- 
at  your  station 
at  money  saving 
prices. 


THE 


Easy  to 
keep  sharp, 
will  last  a life- 
time. You  can  prune  your 
orchard  from  the  ground  in 
one-fourth  the  time  with 
the  Monarch.  Price,  with 
6Y2  ft.  pole,  $3.25. 

AGENTS  WANTED 
MONARCH  PRUNER  COMPANY 


Monarch  Pruner 

WITH  SAW  ATTACHMENT,  Patented  March  5,  1907 

Will  cut  the  largest  limb  or  smallest  twig,  saw 
can  be  attached  or  detached  in  a moment.  The 
only  all  around  pruner  on  the  market.  Great 
spread,  light  and  substantial  in  construction, 
smoothness  in  cutting,  and  convenience  of 
operation  are  the  essential  qualities 
embodied  in  this  implement.  Approved 
by  the  best  fruit-growers. 


Box  1463 


SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 


the  great  progress  which  has  been 
made.  He  said  he  attended  a meeting 
of  the  Virginia  society  about  ten  years 
ago,  and  at  that  time  everyone  was 
dreadfully  alarmed  over  the  advent  of 
San  Jose  scale;  it  was  predicted  the 
fruit  business  would  be  ruined.  The 
speaker  said  that  personally  he  now 
fears  jack  rabbits  or  pear  psylla  more 
than  ban  Jose  scale. 

Mr.  Van  Alstyne  said  that  in  select- 
ing varieties  of  apples  it  is  important 
that  the  fruit  ship  well  and  that  the 
trees  be  healthy  and  good  growers; 
other  things  being  equal,  the  varieties 
should  be  annual,  rather  than  biennial 
bearers.  He  plants  several  varieties 
for  there  is  less  danger  of  all  being 
killed  by  late  frosts,  and  this  plan 
also  gives  longer  season  for  spraying 
the  trees  in  spring  and  harvesting  the 
crop  in  fall.  This  is  important,  as  lias 
been  found  by  growers  in  Western 
New  York,  where  most  of  the  trees 
are  Baldwin;  the  crop  is  ready  all  at 
the  same  time,  and  a great  many  ap- 
ples are  lost  annually  because  not 
enough  labor  can  be  had  to  harvest 
the  crop  in  a limited  time. 

Use  of  Lime-Sulphur  as  Summer  Spray 

Prof.  W.  M.  Scott  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C.,  re- 
ported regarding  the  season’s  work 
testing  lime-sulphur  as  a fungicide  for 
apple  trees.  His  report  was  in  favor 
of  lime-sulphur  as  a substitute  for 
Bordeaux  mixture.  It  was  found  that 
commercial  brands  of  lime-sulphur 
give  good  results. 

The  season’s  work  consisted  of  test- 
ing different  methods  of  treatment. 
A lot  of  Winesap,  Ben  Davis  and  York 
Imperial  trees  were  divided  into  four 
blocks. 

Block  1 was  sprayed  with  commer- 
cial lime-sulphur,  one  and  one-half 
gallons  to  fifty  gallons  of  water,  to 
which  two  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead 
were  added. 

Block  2 was  sprayed  with  home- 
made lime-sulphur,  to  which  two 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  fifty  gal- 
lons of  water  were  added. 


Block  3 was  sprayed  with  Bordeaux 


Here  is  the  Very  Latest  in 


Hand  Pump  Construction 


The  New  “FRIEND”  High  Pres- 
sure Hand  Pump.  Built  on  the  same 
lines  of  the  Regular  “FRIEND” 
Patents,  but  greatly  Improved  and 
Modernized  throughout. 

Its  Features  were  thoroughly 
tested  on  the  2 5 2 — 1910  model 
“FRIEND”  Power  Outfits  last  sea- 
son. 

It  has  Quick  and  Easy  adjustment 
of  packing;  Quick  Detachable  Valve 
Seats;  Perfect  Alignment  of  Plung- 
ers, and  a smooth,  rigid  action 
against  the  high  pressure. 

Will  produce  a high  pressure, 
considering  its  capacity,  the  easiest 
of  any  hand  pump  on  earth.  De- 
signed for  two  “FRIEND”  Nozzles, 
but  can  do  more.  Only  another  one 
of  the  many  good  things  made  by 
the 

FRIEND  MFG.  CO. 

GASPORT,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

See  Power  Sprayer  announcement 
elsewhere.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
State  requirements. 


mixture,  with  two  pounds  arsenate  of 
lead  to  fifty  gallons. 

Block  4 was  left  unsprayed  for  a 
check. 

The  season  was  very  favorable  for 
spray  injury,  and  Ben  Davis  and  rork 
Imperial  were  hurt  a little;  there  was 
slight  injury  from  lime-sulphur  at  edge 
of  leaves,  but  by  mid-summer  all  evi- 
dence of  injury  had  disappeared.  In- 
jury from  commercial  lime-sulphur 
and  the  home-made  was  about  equal. 
Injury  from  Bordeaux  mixture  was 
much  worse,  and  it  increased  during 
the  season. 

Effectiveness  in  controlling  scab 
was  the  same,  all  being  very  satisfac- 
tory, but  in  controlling  cedar  apple 
fungus  the  lime-sulphur  was  better 
than  Bordeaux  mixture.  Diseases  were 
controlled  on  fruit  by  all  the  sprays, 
but  there  was  much  russeting  by  Bor- 
deaux. Fruit  sprayed  with  lime-sul- 
phur was  well  colored,  and  the  im- 
proved color  would  bring  from  25  to 
50  cents  more  per  barrel. 

On  block  1,  2 per  cent  of  fruit  was 
affected  with  scab;  on  block  2,  6 per 
cent;  on  block  3,  6 per  cent,  and  on 
block  4,  the  unsprayed  trees,  99.8  per 
cent  was  affected  by  scab. 

“Our  experience,”  said  Prof.  Scott, 
“leads  us  to  these  conclusions:  We 

can  no  longer  question  the  efficiency 
of  lime-sulphur  in  controlling  apple 
scab;  Bordeaux  mixture  often  causing 
russeting,  and  its  use  early  in  the  sea- 
son should  be  avoided;  lime-sulphur  is 
a good  substitute,  and  will  not  materi- 
ally injure  fruit  or  foliage;  lime-sul- 
phur can  be  bought  or  can  be  made  at 
home;  lime-sulphur  is  not  as  effective 
against  bitter  rot  as  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture, but  when  fruit  needs  to  be 
sprayed  for  this  disease  there  is  less 
danger  of  russeting,  and  Bordeaux 
mixture  can  be  used  against  this  dis- 
ease. 

The  Fruit-Grower  man  could  not  at- 
tend the  remaining  sessions,  nor  could 
he  join  the  excursion  to  Blacksburg 
on  Friday.  The  citizens  of  Roanoke 
provided  a special  train  for  the  farm- 
ers attending  the  various  farmers’ 
meetings,  and  on  Friday  a visit  was 
paid  to  the  Virginia  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Blacksburg.  Great  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  to  entertain  the 
visitors,  who  inspected  the  various  de- 
partments of  work. 

Next  year  the  Virginia  Horticultural 
Society  will  meet  at  Harrisonburg,  in 
Rockingham  County. 

it 

Gossip  of  the  Meeting. 

James  Craig,  proprietor  of  Rose  Cliff 
Orchards  at  Waynesboro,  had  an  in- 
teresting experience  this  year  show- 
ing how  some  of  the  markets  are  dis- 
criminating against  very  large  apples. 
He  shipped  a lot  of  boxed  Stayman 
Winesap  to  Liverpool;  the  apples  were 
graded  as  to  size  and  carefully  packed. 
The  three-tier  grade  sold  for  $2.65  a 
box,  three  and  a half  tier  for  $2.90  a 
box,  four-tier  for  $3.25  a box,  and  five- 
tier  for  $2.65  a box.  It  will  be  noted 
the  very  small  apples  brought  exactly 
the  same  price  per  box  that  the  larger 
size  did,  showing  that  Liverpool,  at 
any  rate,  does  not  want  extra  large 
apples. 

Some  of  the  Virginia  growers  had 
some  big  stories  of  their  1910  crop. 
Some  of  the  large  York  Imperial  trees 
about  Waynesboro  bore  thirty  barrels 
of  marketable  apples  this  year. 

About  half  a dozen  men  from  Oregon 
were  in  attendance  at  the  meeting  and 
those  who  have  not  already  bought  ap- 
ple lands  in  Virginia  are  now  investi- 
gating tracts  with  a view  of  buying. 
Some  of  these  persons  were  attracted 
to  Virginia  by  the  articles  published 
in  The  Fruit-Grower,  and  others  be- 
came interested  through  reports  sent 
home  by  the  Oregon  packers  who  were 
secured  to  help  box  the  1910  crop. 

It  is  sometimes  charged  that  East- 
ern orchards  are  slow  coming  into 
bearing.  Here  is  the  record  of  an 
orchard  in  Rockingham  County  for 
1910:  Thirty-one  acres  of  apple  trees, 

one-third  three  years  old,  one-third 
eight,  years  old  and  one-third  thirteen 
years  old,  produced  4,680  barrels  of 
apples.  Varieties  are  Ben  Davis,  Black 
Ben  Davis,  Mammoth  Black  Twig, 
York  Imperial  and  Stayman  Winesap. 


F.  H.  LaBaume  of  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  railway,  and  his  assistant, 
Dr.  E.  A.  Schubert,  contributed  much 
to  the  success  of  the  meeting.  These 
men  know  every  fruit  district  in  Vir- 
ginia and  have  perhaps  a wider  ac- 
quaintance among  the  growers  of  the 
state  than  any  other  men. 

One  of  the  biggest  crops  of  1910  was 
harvested  in  the  orchards  of  Hon.  S. 
L.  Lupton  of  Winchester.  This  gen- 
tleman is  typical  of  many  who  were 
at  the  meeting.  He  lives  on  the  farm 
once  owned  by  his  grandfather,  and 
was  born  in  the  house  where  he  now 
resides.  He  is  most  enthusiastic  about 
Yirginia  apples  and  advertises  them 


at  all  times.  He  did  a very  graceful 
tiling  during  the  meeting  by  furnishing 
several  boxes  of  apples  to  the  hotels 
of  Roanoke,  to  be  served  for  break- 
fast. All  during  the  meeting  he  kept 
them  supplied  and  a prominent  line 
on  the  menu  card  was  this,  “Winches- 
ter Apples.”  Pretty  good  advertising, 
that. 

The  editor  of  The  Fruit-Grower  felt 
at  home  with  the  Virginians,  for  his 
ancestors  came  from  Rockingham 
County  years  ago.  Several  of  the  same 
name  were  in  attendance  from  this 
county,  showing  that  not  all  of  the 
family  came  West. 
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Reo  Proof— Plenty  of  it 

Absolute  proof  of  the  qualities  you  want  in  a motor  car — the  10  1-2  day-and- 
night  record  of  the  Reo  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 

Reliability  The  first  and  most  important.  Half  of  Power  The  Rocky  and  Sierra  Mountains,  and  the 

— the  4,000  miles  between  New  York  and  — desert  in  between  gave  the  Reo  lots  of  stiff  and 

San  Francisco  is  desert  and  mountain  trails— the  worst  rough  climbs.  You’ll  never  find  a harder  or  stiff er  climb 
roads  in  the  country;  deep  washouts,  rocks  in  the  road,  in  all  your  motoring. 

often  no  road  at  all.  A car  that  can  keep  on  going  at  Soccd  ^he  car  t^lat  held  the  previous  record  was  a 

such  a rate  over  these  roads  will  do  anything  you  can  — $4,000  six-cylinder  car;  but  the  Reo  beat  it  by 

ask  of  it.  nearly  five  days. 

We  have  plenty  more  proof  of  the  solid  motoring  qualities  of  the  Reo  if  you  want  it;  but  this  is 
absolute.  Send  for  catalogue  and  “Reo  and  the  Farmer”.  Plain  facts. 

R M Owen  & Company  Lansing  Michigan 

Reo  Touring  Car  and  Roadster $1250  n 1 c / \ . r 

Top  and  Mezger  Automatic  Windshield  extra.  General  dales  Agent  f or 

Reo  Two-Passenger  Roadster $1050  0 «- 

Top  and  Mezger  Automatic  Windshield  extra.  AvCO  JVj.OtOr  LiO 

Reo  Fore  Door  Touring  Car $1350 

Mezger  Automatic  Windshield  included.  Licensed  Under  Selden  Patent 


Nebraska  State  Horticultural  Society 
Meeting 

The  Nebraska  State  Horticultural 
Society  held  its  forty-second  annual 
meeting  at  the  University  Farm,  Lin- 
coln, Jan.  17,  18  and  19.  Tuesday  fore- 
noon was  sjoent  in  arranging  exhibits 
and  in  renewing  acquaintances  and 
membership.  The  afternoon  was  given 
over  to  the  State  Florists’  Society. 
The  two  days  following  were  occupied 
by  horticultural  and  forestry  addresses 
and  discussions.  An  apple  judging 
contest  concluded  the  meeting  Thurs- 
day afternoon. 

Prof.  Keyser,  who  is  at  the  head  of 
the  University  extension  work,  spoke 
upon  “Tendencies  in  Horticultural 
Practice.”  He  spoke  of  the  possibili- 
ties for  fruit-growing  in  Eastern  Ne- 
braska, and  more  especially  the  tier 
of  counties  bordering  upon  the  Mis- 
souri River.  Prof.  Keyser  said  that 
the  reason  that  Eastern  Nebraska  was 
not  better  known  as  a fruit  district 
was  that  it  had  not  been  advertised 
and  boosted  as  much  as  some  other 
localities.  He  said  that  cultivation, 
spraying,  pruning  and  heating  were 
the  four  factors  which  would  lead  to 
successful  fruit  growing  in  Nebraska 
Prof.  Keyser  is  at  present  making  ar- 
rangements with  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railroad  to  cooperate  with  it  in  run- 
ning an  apple  train  over  its  road  in 
the  southeastern  portion  of  the  state 
in  the  near  future.  He  also  said  that 
the  entension  work  department  is  con- 
templating putting  a horticultural  spec- 
ialist on  their  entension  force  to  lec- 
ture in  Eastern  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Smith,  owner  of  the 
Forest  Hill  Fruit  Farm  of  Falls  City, 
Neb.,  told  how  he  grew  20,000  bushels 
of  apples  from  a sixty-five  acre  or- 
chard, for  which  he  paid  $5.00  per 
acre.  This  farm  was  formerly  timber 
land,  which  was  cleared  off  and  im- 
mediately planted  to  apple  trees.  He 
is  a strong  advocate  of  severe  prun- 
ing and  thorough  spraying.  He  said 
that  Richardson  County  shipped  six 
hundred  and  forty-five  cars  of  apples 
last  season,  at  a total  value  of  $260,000. 


About  half  of  Mr.  Smith’s  orchard  is 
composed  of  Ben  Davis  trees.  He  said 
that  he  was  not  the  only  one  in  his 
vicinity  who  was  making  money  from 
orcharding,  as  his  neighbors’  orchards 
netted  them  from  $100  to  $150  per 
acre. 

Prof.  R.  F.  Lloward  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska  gave  the  results  of  the 
co-operative  spraying,  which  is  being 
carried  on  in  thirteen  counties  in  the 
state  by  the  experiment  station.  Six- 
teen orchards,  which  represent  a total 
of  three  thousand  three  hundred  trees, 
were  sprayed.  The  average  age  of  the 
trees  was  eighteeni  years,  and  the 
average  number  of  sprayings  applied 
was  four.  An  average  of  thirteen  gal- 
lons of  spray  material  per  tree  was 
used.  The  cost  of  the  material  and 
applying  the  same  was  24  cents  per 
tree.  The  net  gain  per  tree  due  to 
spraying  was  $1.30.  Prof.  Howard 
advocated  co-operation  in  spraying 
among  farmers  having  small  orchards. 
He  also  spoke  of  some  of  the  merits 
of  lime-sulphur  as  compared  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture.  As  commercial  lime- 
sulphur  differs  in  concentration,  one 
should  be  provided  with  a hydrometer 
so  as  to  be  able  to  dilute  the  solution 
to  the  proper  proportions  for  spraying. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Kydd  of  Sincoe,  Ontario, 
took  the  place  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Harrison 
of  York,  Neb.,  who  was  to  read  a 
paper,  but  was  detained  at  home.  He 
said  that  in  his  country  the  govern- 
ment sends  men  to  localities  where 
there  is  not  enough  interest  taken  in 
fruit  growing.  The  government  proves 
to  the  apple  grower  that  he  can  make 
more  money  from  apples  than  any 
other  crop.  These  men  sent  out  take 
charge  of  six  or  eight  orchards  and 
teach  the  owners  how  to  care  for  their 
orchards.  He  said  that  co-operation 
among  farmers  and  orchardists  was 
necessary  in  Nebraska.  In  Canada 
they  have  three  hundred  and  fifty  fruit 
growers  banded  together  and  they 
have  a uniform  system  of  packing  and 
shipping  apples.  Government  inspec- 
tion is  maintained  in  Canada,  and  the 
fruit  is  all  graded  and  boxed. 

C.  G.  Marshall,  secretary  of  the  hor- 


ticultural society,  gave  a report  of  his 
visit  to  the  Minnesota  Horticultural 
Society.  He  said  that,  although  con- 
ditions in  Minnesota  were  more  un- 
favorable to  the  production  of  fruit 
than  in  Nebraska,  he  was  impressed 
with  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  large 
membership  of  the  society.  Mr.  T. 
C.  Tanner,  a delegate  from  the  Iowa 
Horticultural  Society,  made  a few  re- 
marks and  gave  a report  of  his  so- 
ciety. He  was  then  made  honorary 
member  of  the  society. 

The  secretary  made  arrangements 
to  devote  a great  deal  of  the  time  of 
this  session  to  the  discussion  of  for- 
estry topics.  Mr.  A.  J.  Brown  of  Ge- 
neva, Neb.,  was  the  first  to  speak,  his 
subject  being  the  “Identification  of  the 
Catalpa.”  He  said  that  it  was  hard  to 
distinguish  between  the  common  ca- 
talpa and  the  hardy  or  Catalpa  spec- 
iosa  when  young-.  As  they  grow  older 
the  common  catalpa  is  more  inclined 
to  spread,  has  a lighter  bark  and  is 
more  inclined  to  scale  off.  The  pods 
and  seeds  of  the  Catalpa  speciosa  are 
larger  and  the  tree  is  a ratner  robust 
and  upright  grower,  blooming  about 
ten  days  earlier  than  the  common  va- 
rieties. This  paper  was  followed  by 
an  interesting  as  well  as  profitable 
discussion. 

Prof.  F.  J.  Phillips  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska  spoke  on  “Forestry  for 
Profit.”  He  recommended  the  plant- 
ing of  jack  pine  and  Scotch  pine  in  the 
sand  hills  of  Western  Nebraska. 

Mr.  O.  A.  Williams  of  Neligh,  Neb., 
read  a very  valuable  paper  on  “Farm 
and  Municipal  Woodlots.”  He  said  , 
that  the  old  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one  | 
should  be  put  into  practice  on  every 
farm;  that  is,  there  ought  to  be  ten 
acres  of  timber  on  every  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  land. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Stephens  of  Crete,  Neb., 
read  a very  carefully  prepared  paper 
upon  “Varieties  of  Timber  Trees  Most 
Called  for  in  Trade  and  Their  Com- 
parative Merits.”  He  said  the  black 
and  honey  locusts  flourished  under  un- 
favorable conditions  and  grow  well  in 
the  more  arid  parts  of  the  state.  He 
| also  advocated  the  planting  of  catalpa 


and  green  ash,  saying  that  the  catalpa 
was  good  enough  to  plant  on  land 
worth  $100  per  acre. 

The  State  Florists’  Society,  which  is 
an  auxiliary  of  the  horticultural  so- 
ciety, held  its  session  on  Tuesday  af- 
ternoon, with  President  Irwin  Frey  of 
Lincoln  presiding.  They  rendered  an 
interesting  program. 

The  secretaray,  C.  G.  Marshall,  an- 
nounced that  there  would  be  a change 
in  the  policy  of  the  society.  For  sev- 
eral years  the  society  has  published 
bi-monthly  bulletins,  each  one  treating 
on  some  horticultural  subject.  The  di- 
rectors have  arranged  to  publish  a 
monthly  magazine,  known  as  Nebras- 
ka Horticulture,  to  circulate  among  its 
members.  The  secretary  of  the  so- 
ciety will  act  as  editor  of  the  paper. 

An  apple  judging  contest  was  held 
Thursday  afternoon.  Ten  varieties  of 
four  plates  each  were  used.  The  con- 
testants ranked  the  plates  according 
to  their  merit  1,  2,  3 and  4.  Fifty  men 
took  part  in  the  contest,  most  of  them 
being  students  in  the  college  of  agri- 
culture. The  $100  premium  money 
was  prorated  among  the  contestants 
scoring  above  60  points  out  of  a pos- 
sible 100.  The  highest  score  was  95 
and  the  average  about  81. 

The  amount  of  fruit  displayed  was 
not  large,  but  it  was  of  a quality  that 
would  compare  very  well  with  fruit 
raised  in  other  better  known  locali- 
ties. The  exhibitors  were  largely  from 
the  southeastern  portion  of  the  state, 
where  the  fruit  was  not  killed  by  the 
freeze  of  last  spring. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  W. 

A.  Harrison,  York;  first  vice-president, 
A.  J.  Brown,  Geneva;  second  vice-pres- 
ident, L.  Henderson,  Omaha;  treas- 
urer, Peter  Youngers,  Geneva.  Mr. 
Youngers  was  elected  for  the  twenty- 
fourth  time.  L.  M.  Russell  of  Lincoln 
was  elected  a member  of  the  board  of 
directors  to  take  the  place  of  Mr. 
Brown,  who  was  elected  vice-president. 
The  secretary  is  elected  June  1st  by 
the  board  of  directors. 

ROY  E.  MARSHALL. 
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Grow  the  Roo^-Grafted 

Paper  Shell  Pecan 

and  Grow  Wealthy 


A safe  and  exceptionally  profitable  investment  that 
will  “let  you  sleep  nights." 

More  profitable  than  fruit  growing,  poultry  raising 
or  truck  farming — safer  than  money  in  the  bank — is 
an  investment  In  a pedigreed,  root-grafted  Paper  Shell 
Pecan  orchard  in  the  Yazoo  Valley.  Growers  got  75c 
to  $1.00  per  pound  for  this  delicious,  large  pecan  last 
fall.  A single  tree  in  one  season  often  produces  a 
$1110.00  crop.  The  fifth  crop  averages  $230.00  per  acre. 
Tenth  crop  exceeds  $500.00  per  acre.  Crop  increases 


fast  from  year  to  year. 


5- Year-Old 
5-Acre 
Orchards 

Selling  on 
Low  Monthly 
Payments 


The  Motor  Car  for  the  Farmer.  I 

What  kind  of  automobiles  are  fruit 
growers  and  farm  owners  buying?  It 
might  seem  as  reasonable  to  ask  what 
kind  of  automobiles  are  city  people 
buying,  so  widely  does  tlie  judgment 
and  purchasing  preferences  of  people 
in  all  pursuits  differ.  Yet  the  ques- 
tion is  a fair  one,  because  the  automo- 
bile that  is  successful  with  the  farmer 
will  be  successful  anywhere,  and  we 
may  look  for  better  judgment  of 
values  and  less  inclination  toward  ex- 
travagance among  farmers. 

The  average  price  paid  for  cars  by 
farmers  buying  their  first  car  last  year 
was  about  $1,000.  Tlie  average  price 
paid  by  buyers  who  had  previously 
used  a car  for  one  year  was  $1,500. 
The  average  price  paid  by  buyers  who 
used  a,  car  for  three  and  four  years 
previously  was  $2,350.  This  indicates 


to  the  experience  and  good  judgment  ; 
of  the  purchaser.  When  a man  buys 
his  first  car  he  is  in  exactly  the  same 
position  as  when  he  buys  his  first 
watch,  his  first  horse,  his  first  piano 
or  his  first  herd  of  cattle.  Lacking 
experience  in  purchasing,  he  must  fol- 
low the  recommendation  of  someone 
else  or  judge  by  appearance  alone;  | 
but  we  progress  by  experience.  After 
driving  a horse  we  discover  his  weak- 
nesses. After  breeding  cattle,  we  learn 
of  their  inherent  defects,  and  having 
had  experience  with  houses,  we  come 
to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  little 
comforts,  little  conveniences  and  little 
points  of  superiority  which  some 
houses  have  and  others  have  not. 

It  has  been  just  so  with  the  automo- 
bile. Information  travels  so  rapidly 
and  experience  teaches  so  quickly 
that  the  farmer  has  learned,  even  be- 


Photo  of  pedigreed,  root -grafted, 
paper  shell  pecan  tree  in  Yazoo 
Valley,  eleven  years  after  trans- 
planting. Yielded  160  pounds 
pecans  in  1909.  Owner  realized 
$1.00  per  pound.  Average  yield 
$250.00  net  profit  per  acre  on 
trees  four  years  younger  than 
this. 


We  offer  a few 
more  5-year-old,  root- 
grafted,  paper  shell 
Pecan  Orchards  in 

5-acre  tracts,  cheap, 
on  exceedingly  liberal 
terms.  Trees  from 
the  famous  pedigreed 
Pabst  nurseries,  all 
growing  and  healthy, 
nearly  6 years  old; 
will  bear  in  2 years. 


In  the  Rich  Yazoo  Valley 


Located  in  the  famous  Yazoo  Valley,  the  richest  land 
in  the  world — Bolivar  County,  Mississippi — rich,  black, 
alluvial  soil — only  16  hours  from  Chicago  market.  Land 
drained  and  clear — rainfall  ample — climate  ideal.  Pe- 
cans are  native  and  flourish  here.  Pecan  is  one  of 
hardiest  trees.  Lives  and  bears  100  to  200  years.  Veg- 
etables. small  fruits  and  cotton  grow  in  profusion,  be- 
tween pecan  trees. 

Low  Price— Liberal  Terms 

Make  initial  good-faith  payment  and  then  $20  pei 
month.  No  interest,  no  taxes.  Total  cost  reasonable. 

If  within  12  months  you  change  your  mind,  we  refund 
ALL  MONEY.  This  unqualified  condition  written  in 
BOND  that  purchaser  holds. 

If  payments  lapse  YOU  DO  NOT  FORFEIT  the 
money  you  have  paid  in.  This  is  the  ONLY  LAND 
CONTRACT  EVER  WRITTEN  WHICH  ABSOLUTELY 
PROTECTS  PURCHASER  FROM  FORFEITURE! 

We  care  for  orchard  free,  and  continue  to  care  for  it. 
harvest  and  market  crop  for  small  per  cent  of  proceeds, 
if  desired.  We  guarantee  clear  title  to  land.  Ample 
references  as  to  our  reliability  and  integrity. 

Send  for  Free  Descriptive  Book 
and  Special  Price 

zoo  Valley  Pedigreed  Paper  Shell  Pecan  Orchards  and 
Special  Price  Proposition.  If  you  enclose  2c  in  stamps 
to  pay  postage  we  will  include  samples  of  paper  shell 
pecans. 

R.  L.  Biles  & Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Suite  407  New  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg, 

or  W.  S.  BILES  & CO.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Ask  your  banker  or  see  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s  report 
on  W.  S.  Biles  & Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Walnut  Trees 

Plant  some  of 
our  hardy  English 
Walnut  trees  this 
season.  Our  trees 
are  all  grafted  on 
our  eastern  Black 
Walnut  Stock  and 
are  the  hardiest 
and  best  for 
planting  in  the 
Northwest  as 
well  as  for  East- 
I ern  planting.  Or- 
ders for  Northern 
planting  can  be 
shipped  from  the 
Pennsylvania 
Nurseries  this 
season  at  the 
proper  time  for 
planting. 

Write  for  des- 
criptive price  list 
and  other  infor- 
mation. 

The  Louisiana  Nut  Nurseries 

JEANERETTE,  LOUISIANA 


Wisconsin  Grown 

Hardy  Shade  Trees — Hardy  Flowering 

Shrubs— Hardy  Garden  Flowers— Hardy  Fruits 

We  grow  everything  for  planting  the  Home 
Grounds,  making  a specialty  of  the  choicest  hardy 
kinds  Hint  will  give  beautiful  and  permanent  re- 
sults wherever  planted. 

Our  Hardy  Garden  Flowers  include  all  the  old 
fashioned  sorts,  rich  in  tender  memories  and  asso- 
ciations, as  well  as  the  many  newer  varieties  of 
varied  and  exquisite  beauty  that  have  made  the 
hardy  garden  a never  ending  source  of  delight  to 
the  flower  lover. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  customers  we  maintain  a 

Landscape  Department 

and  will  furnish,  without  extra  charge,  plans  and 
directions  for  laying  out  your  grounds,  making  a 
hardy  border,  beautifying  back  yards,  planting  a 
home  fruit  garden  or  a large  orchard,  etc.,  etc. 

Write  for  our  Free  Catalogue. 

A.  F.  BOERNER,  Nurseryman 

33  NORTH  ST.,  CEDARBURG.  WISCONSIN 


Buy  Direct  money 

Apple,  10c;  Peach,  5c;  Cherry,  10c  up 

All  other  fruit  trees  and  berry  plants  at  lowest 
prices,  for  as  g»od  as  can  be  grown;  the  best  strain 
of  fruits. 

A fine  lot  of  California  Privet  and  Carolina  Pop- 
lar at  bargain  prices.  Send  for  catalogue. 

ERNST  NURSERIES,  Box  10.  MOSCOW,  OHIO 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  MAKES  POSSIBLE  THE  COMBINATION  OP  ADVANTAGES 
OF  LIVING  IN  TOWN  AND  PLEASURES  OF  LIVING  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


the  trend  of  the  farm  purchaser.  It  is 
toward  better  quality.  Yet  the  sales 
of  cars  of  extravagant  price  have  been 
exceedingly  small,  and  have  shown  no 
increase  in  the  last  three  years. 

The  demand  has  been  for  a medium- 
price  car  that  possesses  the  practical 
advantages  of  the  higher-priced  car, 
without  the  extravagant  trimmings, 
and  differs  from  the  low-value  car  in 
those  points  which  are  most  desirable 
to  the  farmer. 

The  farmer  was  unquestionably  first 
to  measure  the  automobile  as  he 
would  any  other  article  of  equal  value, 
and  rather  than  be  stampeded  into 
buying  a car  of  low  value,  because  its 
price  was  low,  he  first  exhibited  that 
admirable  purchasing  sense  which 
governs  most  sales  of  automobiles  to- 
day. 

Just  as  it  was  predicted  some  years 
ago  that  the  high-wheeled  car  would 


fore  the  city  man,  how  to  judge  an 
automobile.  Farmers  who  have  been 
driving  automobiles  for  three  or  four 
years  have  learned  what  the  inexperi- 
enced owner  does  not  yet  know,  and 
that  is  that  automobiles  are  made  and 
sold  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  every- 
thing else. 

There  are  high  values  for  people 
who  desire  reliability,  durability  and 
satisfaction,  and  there  are  low  values 
for  people  who  can  be  satisfied  with 
mediocre  service. 

It  happens  that  because  the  invest- 
ment in  any  car  must  necessarily  be 
quite  large,  the  matter  resolves  itself 
into  an  investment  pure  and  simple, 
and  on  this  basis  the  farmer  has  been 
inclined  to  buy  more  accurately  and 
with  more  sanity  than  the  city  man. 

Mechanically,  cars  do  not  differ 
widely  in  design,  but  they  differ  wide- 
ly in  efficiency,  in  the  methods  by 


USING  AUTOMOBILE  TO  TAKE  CHILDREN  TO  SCHOOL. 


PlpjlQP  Mpntinn  The  Fruit-Grower  whenever  you 
i ivaou  i iLiiiiuil  correspond  with  our  ad vertisere 


be  most  popular  with  him,  so  was  it 
prophesied  of  late  that  the  low-value 
car  would  be  most  in  favor.  Both  pre- 
dictions failed  because  the  farmer, 
through  generations  of  experience,  has 
acquired  a buying  and  selling  ability 
not  unlike  that  of  the  shrewdest  of 
city  traders. 

Automobiles  in  the  cities,  as  well  as 
on  the  farm,  are  purchased  according 


I which  they  are  made  and  in  the  accu- 
I racy  with  which  the  parts  are  finished 
and  fitted. 

There  are  certain  advantages  that 
have  particularly  appealed  to  the 
farmer,  and  these  must  be  incorporat- 
ed in  any  car  which  is  to  be  successful 
for  a long  period  of  time.  Big  wheels 
and  tires,  because  of  the  saving  in  tire 
, upkeep  'and  the  added  comfort  have 


-THE- 


Barker  Weeder 


and  Mulcher 


does  better  work;  cleaner  work; 
does  it  in  less  time;  produces  larger 
yield  of  vegetables  and  leaves  the 
ground  in  better  condition  for  next 
year’s  crop  than  any  other  garden 
tool  on  the  market  and  a ten-year- 
old  boy  can  run  it. 

for  *he  askin9 — special  February,  “Fac 
rlVEiJl/  tory  to  User”  offer  and  descriptive  cir- 
culars of  our  latest  improvod  machine.  Ask  the 

Barker  Manufacturing  Co 

DAVID  CITY,  NEB. 


A Garden  Superior 

In  Productiveness,  Earliness 
and  Quality 

Can  be  Produced  by  Planting 

Jones’ Superior  Northern  Grown 

SEEDS 

During  tlie  last  eighteen  years  we  have  tried  out 
and  experimented  with  practically  every  known  va- 
riety of  every  known  vegetable  that  will  grow  in 
the  Northwest.  We  have  found  some  simply  worth- 
less, others  fairly  good,  and  a few,  a very  few, 
what  we  called  the  best.  By  this  process  extending 
through  eighteen  years  we  have  discovered  and 
selected  the  cream  of  the  different  kinds.  It  is  these 
very  best  varieties  that  we  list  in  our  catalog;  you 
get  the  benefit  of  our  experimenting,  we  save  you 
that  trouble.  Jones’  Seeds  are  superior  and  re- 
liable and  the  sooner  you  find  it  out  the  better. 
Above  all  don’t  fail  to  get  a package  of  our  “Da- 
kota Farmer’’ .Tomato.  We  originated  and  propa- 
gated this  variety  and  it  hasn’t  an  equal  in  tlie 
world  in  earliness,  productiveness,  quality,  flavor 
and  as  a shipper.  Sold  only  in  packets  containing 
about  50  seeds  for  10c.  If  you  would  like  a copy 
of  our  catalog  we  will  be  glad  to  mail  you  one  free. 

O.  S.  JONES  SEED  CO. 


P.  0.  BOX  733 E 


SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  0. 


ALFALFA=Cow  Peas 

Two  CROPS  Every  FARMER 
SHOULD  GROW 

ALFALFA  is  the  Greatest  Money-Maker  of  the 
Age.  We  sell  only  American  grown  seed,  pure  and 
clean.  Cow  Peas  restore  fertility  to  the  soil  and 
increase  forage  production.  Write  for  prices. 
Complete  Catalog  of  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds,  with 
Instructions  for  Planting,  Free.  Ask  for  it. 

Ross  Bros.  Seed  House 


326  E.  Douglas  Avenue, 


Wichita,  Kansas 


SEEDS 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD 
Clover,  Timothy,  Stock  Peas 
SEED  CORN,  ETC. 

Our  1911  Catalogue  Free  By  Mail. 

Schisler-Comeli  Seed  Co. 


813-815  NORTH  FOURTH  ST. 


ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


HawReye 

Tree  Protectors 

Give  dollars  worth  of  protection  at 
a fraction  of  a cent  cost.  Don’t 
take  a chance  with  your  young 
trees.  One  rabbit  will  kill  many 
in  a single  night.  Protect  yours 
with  Hawkeye,  the  protector  that 
rabbits,  mice  and  other  tree  gnaw- 
ers can’t  gnaw  through— the  pro- 
tector that  protects  against  cut 
worms  and  prevents  trees  becom- 
ing skinned  or  bruised  by  cultivator 
or  lawn  mower. 

Hawkeye  tree  protectors  are  elm 
veneer  chemically  treated.  They 
are  easily  applied  to  the  trees  and 
will  last  until  the  tree  is  beyond 
the  need  of  protection. 

The  value  of  one  tree  is  more  than 
all  the  Hawkeye  tree  protectors  you 
need  will  cost  you.  Send  us  your 
order  before  some  of  your  trees  are 
killed— you’ll  regret  it  if  you  wait 
until  too  late. 

Write  for  prices  today  to 

Burlington  Basket  Company 

114  Main  Street  BURLINGTON,  IOWA 

Or  State  Agents 

G.  M.  WESTLAND.  Wenatchee.  Wash. 

FAIR  OAKS  NURSERY  CO..  Traverse  City.  Mich. 
HUMPHREY  NURSERIES.  Humphrey,  Neb. 
THE  WELCH  NURSERY  CO., 

Madison,  Alabama. 


DAVISWIREFRUITTREE 

PROTECTOR 

is  made  about  18  inches  high,  4 
inches  in  diameter,  and  pro,ec5f 
trees  against  rabbits.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  in  use  in  all  parts  oi 
the  U.  S.  Cheap;  lasts  years. 
Write  for  prices  to 

JOHN  W.  DAVIS,  JR-, 
Clarksville,  - Missouri. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


2 5 CENTS  TO  50  CENTS  PER  lOOO 

lessthanothernurseriescharge.  Leading  MONEY  MAKING 
Varieties.  Grow  all  myself  so  know  what  they  are,  and  o»n 
guarantee  True  to  Name.  15  years  growing  plants,  rri&eii 
FEEE.  P.J.  MYERS,  R.  4 BRIDGMAN,  MICH. 
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appealed  to  farmers.  The  farmer’s 
preference  has  been  for  the  large  car 
of  sufficient  weight  to  insure  comfort 
in  traveling,  and  durability,  with  room 
enough  for  his  family  and  perhaps 
some  of  his  friends,  and  with  such  lit- 
tle advantages  of  convenience  as  safe- 
ty starting  devices,  simple  control 
mechanism,  more  comfortable  springs 
and  power  sufficient  for  any  emer- 
gency. The  farmer  in  purchasing  a 
pleasure  car  has  at  the  same  time 
ideas  of  utility  and  this  has  led  to  a 
careful  study  on  the  part  of  most  rural 
buyers  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
parts  of  cars  are  made. 

The  light  runabout  has  been  most 
popular  in  the  cities  because  of  the 
necessity  of  carrying  only  one  or  two 
people  and  because  of  the  evenness  of 
the  road  comfort  has  not  been  so  nec- 
essary. With  the  farmer  it  is  differ- 
ent. A light  car  does  not  offer  to  him 
the  same  advantages  of  utility,  power 
and  comfort  and  these  are  the  cardi- 
nal points  with  the  farmer. 

As  an  investment,  the  automobile 
that  is  accurately  made,  whose  parts 
are  interchangeable — the  car  that  is 
made  in  a plant  that  is  certain  to  be 
in  business  for  years  to  come — is  most 
desirable.  The  farmer  has  asked  more 
questions  about  these  things  than  the 
city  man.  He  realizes,  having  used 
farm  machinery,  that  a part  may  at 
some  time  wear  out  and  new  ones  will 
be  necessary.  If  the  factory  is  still 
in  business  and  makes  its  own  parts, 
he  is  sure  to  be  able  to  get  it.  But 
most  buyers  with  whom  we  have  come 
in  contact  have  made  decisions  chief- 
ly upon  the  reputation  of  the  manu- 
facturer himself  and  the  manner  in 
v/hich  the  parts  of  the  cars  are  made. 
Hundreds  of  farmers  have  gone  to  the 
extent  of  visiting  automobile  factories 
not  far  from  their  homes  to  learn 
about  these  things. 

They  are  making  an  honest  effort  to 
find  out  first  who  makes  the  car  and 
how  it  is  made.  Then  they  decide  as 
they  would  upon  an  investment  of  an 
equal  amount  of  money  in  stocks  or 
bonds;  that  is,  upon  the  returns  that 
they  will  get.  If  they  buy  a car  of  low 
value,  they  expect  short  time  service. 
If  they  buy  a car  without  advantages 
of  comfort  and  convenience,  they  do 
not  expect  these  things.  The  result  is 
that  the  tendency  is  toward  more  sta- 
ble purchasing  from  established  con- 
cerns equipped  to  put  quality  into  the 
car  and  organized  for  the  service  of 
the  owner  after  the  purchase  has  been 
made.  CHAS.  T.  JEFFERY. 

Wisconsin. 

Motor  Wagons  for  Hauling  Fruits 

Yes,  wre  finally  came  to  it.  We  have 
an  autombile  truck.  We  have  had  it 
four  months  and  now  we  could  not  get 
along  without  it.  If  we  do  not  change 
our  minds  we  will  never  again  try  to 
run  our  nursery  business  or  fruit  busi- 
ness or  any  other  business  without  one. 

This  is  how  it  came  about:  Horses, 

like  everything  else  under  the  sun,  get 
old  and  unfit  for  hard  work.  Some  of 
our  horses  have  worked  hard  for  us 
ever  since  we  started  the  nursery  end 
of  our  business,  and  they  are  too  old 
to  do  much  work  on  the  road. 

We  had  either  to  sell  our  old  faithful 
servants  as  plugs,  and  buy  young 
horses,  or  buy  a motor  truck  for  de- 
livery work  and  keep  our  old  horses 
for  light  work  about  the  nursery.  The 
thought  of  what  might  happen  to  our 
old  horses  after  they  left  us  was  not 
to  our  liking,  so  we  kept  them  and  got 
the  truck,  and  every  trip  we  have  made 
with  it  proves  its  worth  as  a business 
investment,  and  its  /immense  useful- 
ness in  making  quick  trips  and  lots  of 
them. 

Let  us  give  you  some  specific  in- 
s(?nces:  In  these  days  of  fast  every- 

thing else  and  slow  freight,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  get  plants  to  our  customers 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  The 
freight  houses  in  Kansas  City  are  dis- 
tant from  our  nursery  seven  miles.  If 
freight  shipments  are  sent  from  Rose- 
dale,  they  have  to  be  transferred  in 
Kansas  City,  which  means  a loss  of  two 
days  or  longer.  So  on  hurry  orders, 
and  perishable  shipments  we  haul  to 
Kansas  City  and  ship  direct,  thus  sav- 
ing two  days  on  the  road.  With  the 


motor  truck  this  trip  can  easily  be 
made  in  two  hours,  and  with  no  delays 
it  can  be  made  in  an  hour  and  a half. 
Think  of  what  it  means  in  a rush  sea- 
son to  save  three  hours  in  hall’  a day. 

Another  instance:  A customer  who 

buys  many  shrubs  lives  in  the  south- 
east part  of  Ka'nsas  City,  distant  seven 
and  seven-tenths  miles.  The  round  trip 
is  therefore  fifteen  and  four-tenths 
miles.  To  make  this  trip,  load,  unload 
and  return  takes  only  two  hours.  With 
horses  it  would  require  a full  half  day, 
and  as  there  are  many  hills  on  the  trip 
a team  could  not  make  but  one  trip  a 
day  and  keep  it  up  day  after  day.  With 
the  motor,  we  can  easily  make  four 
trips  and  the  car  is  as  willing  on  the 
last  as  on  the  first.  We  don’t  have  to 
rest  it  and  feel  sorry  for  it,  as  we  would 
for  horses. 

Another  valuable  consideration  is 
that  it  increases  one’s  radius  of  oper- 
ation. Where  before  we  could  go  three 
or  four  miles  to  work,  now  we  can  go 
ten  or  twelve  in  the  same  length  of 
time.  It  often  happens  that  farmers, 
fruit-growers  and  nurserymen  have  oc- 
casion to  rent  land  at  a distance  from 
home.  This  is  impossible  without  quick 
transportation  for  the  hired  help.  The 
motor  truck  fills  this  want.  It  requires 
little  time  to  travel  five,  six,  ten  miles 
over  good  roads. 

No,  we  could  not  get  along  without 
it.  It  saves  money,  saves  time,  saves 
the  horses.  As  to  whether  it  is  any 
cheaper  than  horses  on  short  hauls, 
when  both  are  worked  full  time  we  are 
not  prepared  to  say.  But  on  long  hauls 
it  is  immensely  satisfactory  and  costs 
nothing  when  not  working,  which  can 
not  be  said  of  horses.  It  costs  to  keep 
them  whether  they  work  or  not. 
Kansas.  G.  W.  HOLSINGER. 

The  foregoing  article  by  George  Hol- 
singer  suggests  a very  important  mat- 
ter for  consideration  by  everyone  who 
grows  fruit  for  market:  Isn’t  it  pos- 

sible to  make  greater  use  of  motor 
trucks  by  fruit  farmers? 

Holsinger  Bros,  are  now  about  out 
of  fruit  growing,  confining  their  oper- 
ations to  the  nursery  business,  but  the 
points  in  favor  of  motor  trucks  in  the 
article  would  apply  equally  well  if  they 
were  still  marketing  fruits.  Their 
farms  are  about  seven  miles  from  the 
Kansas  City  markethouse;  the  market 
opens  very  early  in  the  morning,  and 
when  the  Holsinger  boys  were  selling 
berries  they  loaded  their  wagon  in  the 
evening  and  drove  to  their  father’s 
house,  just  in  the  suburbs,  where  the 
driver  remained  over  night,  and  then 
he  went  on  to  market  early  the  next 
morning.  The  haul  from  the  farm  was 
too  great  to  permit  the  fruit  to  be 
ready  by  the  time  the  market  opened. 

Now,  with  a motor  truck,  the  trip 
could  have  been  made  from  home, 
much  time  would  have  been  saved,  and 
the  berries  would  have  been  bruised 
less  than  when  hauled  in  the  wagon. 
It  is  significant  that,  with  his  exper- 
ience, Mr.  Holsinger  says  that  if  he 
engages  in  the  fruit  business  again  he 
will  not  be  without  a motor  truck. 

Here  is  another  thing  to  consider  in 
connection  with  this  question:  Usually 
a man  who  wants  to  grow  berries  must 
keep  pretty  close  to  shipping  station 
or  nearer  town,  and  one  who  wants  to 
get  such  favorable  locations  must 
usually  pay  fancy  prices  for  them. 

By  using  a motor  truck,  which,  as 
Mr  Holsinger  says,  gives  one  a larger 
radius  of  operations,  one  can  go  far- 
ther into  the  country,  get  land  at  much 
lower  prices — and  frequently  better 
iand,  too — and  the  interest  on  saving 
in  purchase  price  of  a good-sized  tract 
of  land  will  pay  for  keeping  the  motor 
wagon.  As  a matter  of  economy,  there- 
fore, the  motor  trucks  have  much  to 
commend  them. 

Fruit-growing  is  now  getting  to  be  a 
business,  and  it  behooves  the  men  en- 
gaged in  the  business  to  study  all  the 
little  points  connected  with  the  busi- 
ness, and  to  take  advantage  of  every 
labor-saving  and  time-saving  device 
which  has  proved  to  be  reliable.  Let 
us  hear  from  more  of  our  readers  on 
the  use  of  motor  trucks,  for  we  truly 
believe  the  motor  wagon  has  a place  in 
moving  fruit  crops  from  the  farm  to 
market.  What  has  been  your  exper- 
ience? 


MAN -POWER 


Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer 


Sprays  anything— everything.  Pota- 
toes, truck,  etc.,  4 rows  at  a time.  Al- 
so first-class  tree  and  vineyard  sprayer. 
Develops  high  pressure  and  is  easy  to 
operate. 

Cheap  in  price,  light,  strong  and 
durable.  Has  26  inch  wheel  with  3 
inch  wide  tire,  makes  it  easy  to  push 
along.  The  10  gallon  tank  'is  made  of 
heavy  galvanized  iron,  coated  on  in- 
side with  acid-proof  enamel— will  last 
ten  to  twelve  years. 

Spray  arms  adjustable  to  any  width 
or  height  of  row.  Can  be  thrown 
straight  up  or  at  an  angle  for  spraying 
vineyards,  berries,  etc.  Equipped  with 
Hurst  improved  vermorel  nozzles.  Han- 
dles all  solutions. 


In  field  spraying  the  machine  gen- 
erates its  pressure  automatically  as  you 
push  it  along,  and  in  orchard  spraying 
you  operate  the  pump  by  hand  the 
same  as  a barrel  sprayer.  Easily 
changed  for  either  work  in  5 minutes. 
No  wrench  required  to  do  it.  No  leath- 
er or  rubber  about  this  pump  to  cause 
you  trouble.  Brass  ball  valves,  plun- 
ger, strainer,  etc. 

Warranted  for  5 years;  shipped  “on 
trial’’  without  a cent  in  advance.  Spe- 
cial free  sprayer  offer  for  first  in  each 
locality  this  season.  (See  below).  Write 
to-day— be  first  and  save  money. 


Our  Free  Trial  Offer  is  Genuine 

No  money  in  advance — no  bank  deposit  or 
other  scheme  which  in  effect  does  make  you  pay 
in  advance.  FREE,  F-R-double-E.  That  is 
our  offer.  Get  your  Sprayer  now  and  wait  if 
you  wish  until  after  it  has  paid  for  itself  to  pay 
us.  This  genuine  free  trial  offer  applies  to  any 
Sprayer  we  make.  You  try  it  for  ten  days,  then 
after  you  buy  you  can  pay  us  cash  or  we’ll  wait 
till  you  sell  your  crop,  then  you  can  pay  us  out 
of  the  “extra  profit.”  We  pay  freight.  Whole- 
sale dealers'  prices. 


Horse-Power  Potato  and 
Orchard  Sprayer 


for  BIG  growers. 

Most  powerful  ma- 
chine made.  60  to 
100  gallon  tank  for 
one  or  two  horses. 

Steel  axle.  One- 
piece-  heavy-angle- 
iron  frame,  cypress 
wood  tank  with  ad- 
justable round  iron 
hoops.  Metal  wheels. 
Adjustable  spray  arms  and 


nozzles.  Brass  ball- 
valves,  plunger, 
strainer,  etc.  Big 
pump  gives  vapor 
spray.  Warranted 
for  5 years.  Try  this 
machine  at  our  ex- 
pense with  “your 
money  in  your  pock- 
et." See  free  offer. 
Write  today. 


4- Wheel  Traction  Orchard  Sprayer 

For  extensive  orchards.  Powerful 
as  a gasoline  engine  sprayer,  but 
costs  much  less,  and  is  so  simple 
anyone  can  operate  it  without  trou- 
ble. Short  turn  gear,  steel  frame, 
wheels,  axles,  etc.,  200  gallon  solu- 
tion tank  and  30  gallon  galvanized 
steel  compression  tank.  Double  cyl- 
inder pump  with  brass  ball  valves 
and  brass  working  parts.  Perfect 
agitation,  five-year  guarantee  and 
10  days  free  trial.  Write  today  for 
full  description  and  wholesale  price. 


■»£- 


Fitz-All  Barrel  Sprayer 


strainer 

No  “cup  leathers  or  rub- 
ber” about  any  of  our 
sprayers.  Furnished 
plain,  mounted  on  bar- 
rel, or  on  wheels  as 
shown.  5-year  guaran- 
tee. It  doesu’t  cost  you 
“a  cent”  to  try  it  iu  your 
orchard.  Get  one  free. 

See  below.  Write  today. 


i Fits  any  barrel 
or  tank.  High 
pressure,  perfect 
agitation,  easy 
to  operate.  Brass 
ball  valves,  plun- 
ger, strainer,  etc. 
A u t o matic 


cleaner. 


How  to  Get  a SPRAYER  FREE 

Write  us  for  particulars  of  our  new  plan  to  give 
you  a Sprayer,  free.  No  soliciting,  bother,  expense, 
or  even  a moment’s  time  required  from  your  work. 
Just  a little  good  nature  on  your  part.  Under  this 
plan  you  can  get  every  cent  of  the  money  back  that 
you  have  paid  us,  no  matter  whether  you  have 
bought  our  largest  and  most  expensive  Sprayer  or 
one  of  our  low  priced  sizes.  We  attend  to  the  cor- 
respondence and  selling.  .Many  of  our  customers 
have  paid  in  full  in  this  way  for  their  Sprayers. 
There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  do  tire  same. 
Owing  to  The  extreme  liberality  of  this  offer,  we  are 
compelled  to  limit  it  to  the  first  order  we  receive  in 
each  locality  Therefore,  don’t  you  delay.  Be  the 
first  to  write,  so  that  you  can  be  the  first  to  order. 
Send  us  the  coupon  below  or  write  us  a postal  card 
today. 


COUPON — Fill  Out  and  Send  To-day 

H.  I,  HURST  MFO.  CO.. 

1S16  North  Sr..  Canton,  Ohio. 

Send  me  your  Catalog.  Spraying  Guide  and  “Spe- 
cial Offer”  on  the  sprayer  marked  with  an  X below. 

Man-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer 

Horse-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer 

Fitz-All  Barrel  Sprayer 

4-Wheel  Traction  Orchard  Sprayer 

NAME  

Address  


H.  L.  Hurst  Mfg.  Co.,  1816  North  St.,  Canton,  Ohio 
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HE  COLORADO  MEETING 


Report  of  Annual  State  Horticultural 
Convention  Held  at  Rifle,  Dec.  12-13 


The  annual  state  horticultural  con- 
vention under  the  auspices  of  the  Col- 
orado State  Board  of  Horticulture, 
held  at  Rifle,  Colorado,  December  12 
and' 13  was  well  attended  and  the  pro- 
gram full  of  good  papers  and  replete 
with  profitable  discussions. 

In  the  address  of  welcome  given  by 
Mr.  Fred  G.  Shaffer,  those  attending 
were  made  to  feel  the  enthusiasm  ex- 
perienced by  the  people  of  Rifle  over 
the  holding  of  the  meeting  in  the  won- 
derfully productive  and  promising 
fruit  district  lying  along  the  Upper 
Grand  Valley  in  Garfield  County.  In 
the  response  to  the  address  of  wel- 
come Professor  E.  P.  Taylor  of  Grand 
Junction,  recounted  many  of  the  hor- 
ticultural advantages  offered  by  the 
Upper  Grand  Valley,  stating  that  at 
the  Morrisania  fruit  ranch  southwest 
of  Rifle  there  was  produced  this  year 
the  largest  crop  of  fruit  from  any  sin- 
gle orchard  in  Western  Colorado. 

Mr.  Levi  Chubbuck  of  the  horticul- 
tural section  of  the  division  of  farm 
management  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  spoke  in  fa- 
vor of  a broader  system  of  agricul- 
ture and  more  diversified  farming.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  speaker  there  was 
a danger  of  over-specialization,  though 
the  discussion  brought  out  the  import- 
ance of  centralization  of  effort  along 
fruit  lines  in  certain  sections  of  Col- 
orado where  conditions  were  pre-emi- 
nently adapted  to  fruit  culture. 

In  a paper  by  Louis  Meyer,  secre- 
tary of  the  Mesa  County  Business  As- 
sociation, upon  "Fruit  Possibilities  on 
the  Western  Slope,”  a splendid  resume 
of  actual  accomplishments  by  indi- 
vidual fruit-growers  of  Western  Col- 
orado was  given,  showing  that  some 
remarkable  yields  and  profits  had  been 
secured  in  Western  Slope  orchards, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  season 
had  not  been  one  as  favorable  in  some 
respects  as  previous  ones. 

Mr.  James  Turnbull  of  Canon  City, 
gave  an  account  of  the  "Advantages 
Offered  for  Fruit  Raising  in  the  Upper 
Arkansas  Valley,”  showing  the  year  to 
have  been  an  especially  favorable  one 
in  that  section. 

“Small  Fruits”  was  handled  by  M. 
R.  Kilburn  of  Loveland,  Colorado,  and 
the  “Culture  of  Native  or  American 
Grapes”  was  treated  in  a paper  by  M. 
E.  Snow  of  Canon  City.  Hon.  A.  C. 
Newton  of  Grand  Junction  gave  a most 
excellent  history  of  the  foreign  grape 
industry  in  the  lower  Grand  Valley, 
and  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Simon  H.  Hensche  of  Palisade, 
furnished  an  account  of  the  way  such 
varieties  as  Tokay,  Cornischon,  Rose 
of  Peru  and  Purple  Damascus  are 
grown  and  handled  by  him.  Mr. 
Hensche  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  successful  European  grape  grow- 
ers in  the  Palisade  district  of  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Luck,  manager  of  the 
Madison  Orchards,  Westminster,  Col- 
orado, furnished  a paper  upon  “Cherry 
Culture”  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Davis  of  Den- 
ver, called  attention  to  the  danger  pf 
too  much  water  in  the  starting  of 
young  orchards,  especially  advising 
against  the  practice  of  late  watering, 
as  this  results  in  continued  growth  in 
the  fall  and  is  the  cause  of  winter 
killing  of  trees  so  watered. 

One  of  the  best  discussions  of  the 
entire  session  was  led  by  Mr.  W.  P. 
Clough  of  Rifle,  upon  the  subject  of 
the  starting  of  the  young  orchard.  Mr. 
Clough  believes  in  selection  of  the 
very  best  grade  of  tree  for  planting, 
the  careful  pruning  of  both  root  and 
top  at  planting,  and  the  careful  shap- 
ing of  the  tree  top  by  annual  spring 
prunings  during  the  earlier  years  of 
the  tree’s  growth.  He  urged  against 
late  watering  of  young  orchards  and 
laid  particular  stress  upon  the  import- 
ance of  cultivation  in  the  young  or- 
chards. 

“Grafting  and  Budding  Large  Peach 
Trees”  was  the  subject  of  a paper  by 
Dr.  J.  H.  Devine  of  Palisade.  Dr.  De- 
vine  has  been  especially  successful  in 


top-working  older  peach  trees,  though 
he  indicated  that  such  an  operation 
had  to  be  attended  with  greater  care 
than  in  apple  top-working  to  insure 
success.  Mr.  James  H.  Hogg  of  the 
Northern  Nurseries,  Denver,  Colorado, 
gave  a discussion  of  the  “Preparation 
of  the  Soil  and  Choice  of  Stock  in 
Planting  a New  Orchard.”  Discussions 
of  this  and  the  general  subject  of  or- 
chard management  brought  out  the 
fact  that  the  growing  of  cover  crops 
in  orchards  was  of  increasing  import- 
ance. Some  growers  reported  poor 
success  in  getting  a stand  of  vetch 
and  Mr.  Garrison  of  Edgewater,  urged 
the  planting  of  the  small  black-eyed 
Mexican  pea  grown  in  the  San  Luis 
Valley  as  the  best  annual  legume  crop 
for  Colorado  orchards.  The  occasional 
plowing  under  of  a crop  of  clover  or 
alfalfa  in  the  old  orchard  was  advised. 
The  planting  of  raw  land  to  these  last 
named  legumes  was  urged  as  the  best 
step  in  preparing  land  for  orchard 
planting. 

“Commercial  Apples,  Picking,  Pack- 
ing and  Marketing,”  was  ably  handled 
by  A.  L.  Roberts  of  Paonia.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts is  a strong  advocate  of  the  asso- 
ciation idea  among  fruit-growers,  cit- 
ing as  an  example  the  very  successful 
history  of  the  North  Fork  Fruit  Grow- 
ers’ Association  at  Paonia. 

“Orchard  Heating”  was  the  subject 
of  a.  paper  by  P.  H.  Troutman  of 
Canon  City.  So  many  instances  had 
been  recorded  of  orchard  heating  that 
it  seemed  unnecessary  to  dispute  that 
proper  orchard  heating  would  save 
the  crop  in  the  spring.  He  is  an  ad- 
vocate of  many  oil  pots  of  small  size 
in  preference  to  larger  oil  pots  dis- 
tributed more  sparsely  over  the  same 
area. 

Professor  C.  P.  Gillette,  state  ento- 
mologist and  director  of  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  spoke 
upon  “The  Relation  of  the  Experiment 
Station  to  the  Fruit  Growing  Interests 
of  the  State,”  and  showed  in  a concise 
way  how  the  experiment  station  was 
constantly  assisting  the  fruit-grower 
in  solving  his  problems  and  how  in 
return  the  fruit-grower  should  assist 
the  station  in  encouraging  state  ap- 
propriations sufficient  to  permit  hor- 
ticultural investigation. 

The  fruit-grower  of  Western  Color- 
ado has  comparatively  few  pests  with 
which  to  contend,  but  there  are  some 
that  cause  trouble  some  seasons.  The 
principal  ones  and  their  treatment 
were  reviewed  by  Prof.  E.  P.  Taylor 
of  Grand  Junction,  county  entomolo- 
gist and  horticultural  inspector  of 
Mesa  County.  Photographs  and  speci- 
mens of  the  leading  pests  were  passed 
through  the  audience  for  examination. 
Attention  was  called  to  the  freedom  of 
Western  Colorado  orchards  from  fun- 
gus diseases,  such  as  apple  and  peach 
scab,  bitter  rot,  tar  rot,  and  the  brown 
rot  of  the  peach.  Also  the  almost 
complete  exemption  from  San  Jose 
Scale  and  total  absence  of  the  cur- 
culio.  “The  Value  of  Fruit  Exhibi- 
tions at  Fairs  and  Expositions  as 
Means  of  Advertising  and  Educating,” 
was  also  discussed  by  Professor  Tay- 
lor. 

The  present  year  has  been  an  ex- 
tremely unfavorable  one  in  Western 
Colorado  from  codling  moth  injury, 
making  more  sprays  necessary  than  is 
the  usual  custom  of  fruit-growers  in 
this  section.  Prof.  G.  P.  Weldon,  Field 
Entomologist  of  the  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  who  has  con- 
ducted several  season’s  experiments 
against  codling  moth,  gave  a talk  on 
“Deductions  from  Three  Years  Exper- 
imental Work  with  Codling  Moth  in 
Western  Colorado.”  From  his  exper- 
iments he  concluded  that  the  single 
spray  method  advocated  by  some  in 
the  Nrothwest  and  elsewhere,  would 
Mot  suffice  in  Western  Colorado  in 
seasons  like  the  one  just  past.  The 
early  spraying  is  to  be  considered  the 
most  important,  but  there  are  times 
when  two  and  three  and  even  five  or 
six  codling  moth  sprays  will  be  nec- 
essary in  a season. 


Pay  Out 
Some 
Money 


To  Make 
More 


JOHN  DAVEY 
FATHER 

'vTREESURGERY 


If  not  too  far  gone,  a neglected  orchard  can  be  saved 
and  brought  back  to  bearing  by  the  Davey  Tree  Experts. 
A thorough  overhauling  by  their  perfect  methods  will  re- 
store even  very  old  and  much-decayed  trees. 

The  Davey  Tree  Experts  prune  for  the  largest  yield  of 
fruit  ; spray  to  get  rid  of  fungi,  scale  and  insects;  skilfully 
fill  cavities  to  stop  decay  ; brace  against  splitting  or  break- 
ing of  trunk  or  limbs — literally  overhaul  every  weakness. 

You  can  make  the  work  of  Davey  tree  surgeons  pay 
for  itself  because  it  will  help  you  to  harvest  large  crops  of 
perfect  fruit.  It  is  a hard,  cold,  business  proposition — 
first  cousin  to  a swelled  bank  account. 

Write  us  how  many  fruit  trees  you  have,  what  kinds, 
and  where  located.  Perhaps  we  can  send,  without 
charge,  one  of  our  representatives  to  inspect  your 
orchard,  tell  you  what  your  trees  require,  and  fully 
explain  our  methods.  Do  it  now — don't  neglect. 

\ 

The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  inc. 

432  Quince  Street,  KENT,  OHIO 

Operating  the  Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Snrgery 

NO  college,  NO  school  of  forestry  teaches  tree  surgery. 

The  Dabey  Institute  is  the  only  school  in  the  Ivorld 
Ivhich  does.  It  Ivas  founded  by  John  Dabey, 
father  of  tree  surgery.  Tull  laboratory, 
collection,  scientific  and  botanical  in- 
struction, including  practical  demon- 
strations by  John  Dabey. 
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“The  Kind  That  Works  While  You  Sleep” 

No  refilling  or  adjusting  during  tlie 
night.  There  are  many  more  good 
reasons  why  you  should  use  the 

UNDERWOOD 

Orchard  Heaters 

WE  CAN’T  TELE  YOU  ALL  ABOUT  THEM  IN  THIS  SPACE.  ASK  US. 

Underwood  & Viles  Cold  Storage  Company,  Hutchison,  Kansas 


If  It’s  Strawberry  Plants 

you  want,  give  the  order  to  TOWNSEND 

No  one  can  sell  you  better  plants;  no  one  can  sell  good  plants 
cheaper.  A square  deal  guaranteed.  Dunlap,  Haverland,  Klondike, 
Gandy,  Chesapeake,  Thompson,  Excelsior,  Hoffman,  Virginia,  Mission- 
ary,  Chipman,  Norwood,  Fendall,  Aroma,  New  York,  Bubach,  Fall  Bear- 
ins  varieties  (three  distinct  varieties),  and  over  50  other  varieties,  to 
select  from,  all  guaranteed  true  to  name.  Get  our  catalogue;  it  s FREE. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  CO. 

The  Fair-Dealing  Nursery.  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 

Please  make  it  a point  to  always  mention  Tho  Fruit-Grower  when  you  write  in  response  to  an  advertisement. 

A BUILT-RIGHT  BINDER 

The  JOHNSTON  “Continental**  is  recognized  the  world 
over  as  the  most  perfect  Binder  made — has  greater 
strength  and  more  elevator  capacity  than  others,  and  will 
give  longer  dependable  service. 

Light,  easily  operated,  simply  constructed; 
has  many  superior  features — built  right. 

JOHNSTON 

FARM  MACHINERY  _ 

Our  Reapers,  RaKes,  Mowers,  Tedders,  Hay  Loaders,  Corn  Binder*.  Manure 
Spreaders,  Harrows,  etc.,  represent  the  most  modern  development  along  practical  lines. 
Write  to-day  for  new  1911  catalog— it  gives  facts  about  the  world’s  best  farm  machines. 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.  Box  120B  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


Sales  Increase  Yearly  ££?  Salwo^; 

lending  all  metal,  finest,  longest,  widest  two-spray 
NOZZLE.  Cleaned  while  using.  28  years  experience. 
Inventor  built  first  in  U.  S.  A.  Circular? 


urcDAO  MA77I  P r.n  . 


Cl  M I DA  M 


“Capps”  and  “Mikado 

The  Two  Great  Commercial  Peaches  of  the  Future. 
Write  today  for  descriptive  circular. 

MT  PHI  A ILLINOIS 


TAPPC  RRflTH  FRQ 
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THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

Gombault’s 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


Pup  — ^ *8  penetrat 
rUl  ing, soothing  and 
healing,  and  for  all  Old 
A|*a  Sores,  Bruises, or 
Hie  Wounds,  Felons, 
Exterior  Cancers,  Boils 

Human 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has 

Ra#Iiv  no  eQufti 

DUUj  a Liniment, 


We  would  say  (o  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
oot  contain  a particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex- 
ternal use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 

all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS--STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhiil,  Tex. — “One  bottle  Caustic  Balsam  did 
my  rheumatism  more  good  than  $120.00  paid  in 
doctor's  bills."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  S 1 *60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  I 
by  us  express  prepaid.  Write  for  Booklet  R.  ( 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  0.1 


CIDER  PRESSES 

MT-  GILEAD  HY-_ 

DRAIJLIC  PRESS  produces  more  cider  V 
irom  les9  apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 

big  money  maker 

Sizes  10  to  400  barrels  daily,  hand 
or  power.  Presses  for  all  pur- 
poses, also  cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vine- 
gar generator*,  etc.  Cata-  I 
log  free.  We  are  manufac- 
turers, not  jobbers. 
hydraulic  PRESS  MFG.  CO., 

(Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of  cider 
presses  In  the  world.) 

ol  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 


CIDER  and  WINE 

Presses 

Hand  and  Power.  Catalog 
Free.  Manufactured  by 

TheG.J.Emeny  Co.,  Fulton,  N.Y. 


TRAVELING 


MAIL 


For  those  who  have  from  300  ft.  to  1V2  miles  to  go  tor  i 
tneir  mail.  Easily  placed  on  telephone  poles  or  2 x 4’s 
fastened  to  fence  posts.  The 

OAKWOOD  MAIL  CARRIER  . 

Made  entirely  of  metal.  Ball-bearing  pulleys.  Sold 
on  thirty  days'  trial.  Write  for  book  “Getting  the  Mail.”  I 

uakwood  Mfg.  Co.  la  Stanton  Ave.  Springfield,  Ohio  I 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping:  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettlein  one  minute.  Thesimplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  A Iso  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves*  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles*  Hog: 
Scalders*  Caldrons. etc.  K^*Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  8. 
D.  R.  SPERRY  & CO.,  Batavia,  111, 


PRUNING  ®ooh  by  Profe8aor  Bailey.  Telia 

noeri  lt  P.ir.  . , ™ everything  about  pruning.  You 

MW  It.  Pfio*  n.50.  Th,  Fruit-Grower,  8t.  Joseph,  Mo, 


Does  Manure  Kill  Trees? 

In  the  article  concerning  the  total 
apple  crop  at  Morrisania,  which  ap- 
peared in  tlie  December  issue  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  appeared  the  following 
statement: 

“Speaking  of  manure,  we  want  to 
tell  you  of  the  strange  ideas  of  some 
people  regarding  its  use.  The  former 
manager  of  Morrisania  believed  that 
to  put  fresh  manure  on  an  orchard  soil 
would  ruin  it  forever.  Accordingly  he 
had  the  manure  hauled  from  the  barn 
and  piled  in  out-of-the-way  places,  so 
that  when  it  was  thoroughly  rotted  he 
could  then  load  it  up  again  anil  spread 
it  in  the  orchard.  In  other  words, 
after  the  manure  had  lost  its  value  he 
would  use  it.” 

Commenting  on  this  statement  one 
of  The  Fruit-Grower  readers  writes  as 
follows:  “Your  ideas,  Mr.  Editor,  that 

fresh  horse  manure  is  not  injurious  to 
apple  trees  is  erroneous.  Your  former 
manager  of  your  orchard  was  right  in 
For  ten  years  past  I had  been  apply- 
some  ten  years  past  I had  been  apply- 
ing manure  to  my  trees,  and  some  of 
them  were  dying  without  any  appar- 
ent cause.  I wrote  to  the  editor  of  a 
Baltimore  paper  about  my  trees,  but 
never  spoke  of  using  fresh  manure 
around  the  trees,  as  I did  not  suspect 
this  to  be  the  cause  at  all.  The  editor 
replied  that  I was  using  fresh  manure, 
and  the  cause  of  the  trees  dying  was 
the  manure  applied  fresh  from  the 
stable.  I quit  applying  the  manure, 
and  the  trees  ceased  dying.  I venture 
to  say  to  anyone  who  uses  fresh  horse 
manure  that  it  will  kill  apple  trees  if 
applied  fresh  from  the  stable.  Those 
who  don’t  believe  it  just  keep  up  the 
treatment  long  enough,  and  you  will 
have  plenty  of  experience  to  convince 
you.” 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  we 
can  agree  with  our  subscriber,  and 
that  is  by  applying  such  large  quanti- 
ties of  perfectly  fresli  manure  to  poor- 
ly drained  soil  that  the  soil  becomes 
saturated  with  the  caustic  elements 
from  the  soluble  portions  of  the  ma- 
nure. In  the  ordinary  orchard  soil  the 
drainage  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  an  excess  of  these 
caustic  nitrogenous  materials,  so  that 
even  in  very  large  amounts,  the  aver- 
age fruit  grower  cannot  apply  too 
much  fresh  manure.  A large  quantity 
of  fresh  manure  piled  close  around  the 
trees  will  certainly  injure  the  trees,  as 
the  leachings  from  the  manure  will 
have  a caustic  action  on  the  roots,  and 
the  ammonia  which  is  passed  off  dur- 
ing the  process  of  fermentation  will 
have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  foliage. 

But  when  fresh  manure  is  scattered 
thinly  over  the  soil,  even  if  it  is  ap- 
plied in  large  amounts  over  a period 
of  years,  the  effect  will  be  entirely 
beneficial.  Manure  which  is  allowed 
to  heat  and  leach  before  it  is  applied 
to  the  soil  has  lost  forever  all  of  its 
most  valuable  fertilizing  element,  the 
nitrogen.  When  it  is  applied  while 
still  fresh  this  valuable  material  is 
placed  directly  in  the  soil  where  it  is 
available  for  the  plant. 

Lucky  is  the  man,  indeed  who  has 
an  abundance  of  fresh  stable  manure, 
and  luckier  still  is  he  who  applies  this 
manure  before  it  has  weathered  and 
fermented  until  its  fertility  has  all 
been  lost.  Our  correspondent  need 
never  fear  that  the  orchard  trees  at 
Morrisania  will  ever  be  killed  or  in- 
jured by  applying  fresh  manure,  al- 
though the  manure  from  over  twenty 
head  of  horses  and  from  forty  or  fifty 
head  of  live  stock  is  being  spread  as 
fast  as  it  accumulates. 


Here’s 

to  Your  Good  Health  and  Pleasure. 

Are  you  hot,  tired  or  thirsty? 


Whenever 
you  *ec  an 
Arrow 
think  of 
Coca-Cola 


Delicious — Refreshing — Thirst-Quenching 
Sc  Everywhere 

Send  for  our  interesting  booklet,  “The  Truth  About  Coca-Cola. 
THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY,  Atlanta,  Ca. 


Home  and  Market  Canning  Outfits 

For  canning-  all  kinds  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Meats,  Fish,  Oysters,  etc. 
Portable  and  Furnace,  Stationary  and  Kitchen  styles.  AH  sizes  and  capac- 
ities. Operated  both  open  and  under  pressure.  Evaporaters  and  Cookers. 
A pleasant  and  profitable  business.  Write  for  free  catalogue 

THE  HOME  CANNER  CO.  HICKORY,  N.  C. 


Crop  Reports  Helped  Him. 

I want  to  tell  The  Fruit-Grower 
readers  how  I marketed  my  crop  of 
fruit  this  year,  as  my  experience  may 
be  a help  to  some  of  them,  the  smaller 
fellows,  especially.  When  my  apples 
were  ready  to  move'last  fall  my  local- 
ity was  full  of  buyers  who  wanted 
them  for  50  cents  a bushel.  They 
bought  my  neighbors’  apples  at  that 
price,  but  it  did  not  look  good  to  me. 

I got  my  map  and  carefully  located 
by  means  of  The  Fruit-Grower’s  crop 
reports  those  sections  where  there 
was  a large  crop  of  apples,  and  those 
sections  which  had  a shortage.  By 
this  means  I found  that  Sullivan  and 


Carlisle,  Indiana,  had  no  apples.  I 
immediately  got  on  the  train  and  went 
to  Carlisle  and  found  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er’s-crop  report  true.  So  I rented  a 
store  room  in  which  to  put  my  apples 
I came  home  and  loaded  a car  of  ap- 
ples and  returned  with  them  to  Car- 
lisle, where  I sold  them  readily  at  $1 
a bushel. 

In  loading  the  apples  in  the  car  I 
put  straw  in  one  end  to  a depth  of 
about  six  inches.  The  apples  were 
then  poured  in  there  to  a depth  of 
about  five  feet.  Across  the  car,  from 
door  to  door,  I nailed  boards  which 
kept  the  apples  from  rolling  out.  On 
top  of  the  apples  I piled  a lot  of  weeds 
and  sassafras  brush  that  was  tied 
down  tight  to  keep  the  fruit  from 
rolling  about.  The  other  end  of  the 
car  was  then  loaded  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  the  apples  arrived  at  their 
destination  in  as  good  shape  as  when 
they  left  home.  Hereafter  I shall  sell 
my  apples  myself,  as  the  lesson  I 
learned  this  year  from  The  Fruit- 
Grower’s  crop  reports  has  shown  me 
how  I can  make  more  money  than  by 
selling  my  fruit  to  the  apple  buyers. 

Indiana.  MARION  GREGORY. 


Grand  Rapids  is  the  variety  of  let- 
tuce that  is  most  extensively  grown  in 
the  Middle  West  for  the  winter  mar- 
kets. It  is  one  of  the  non-heading 
sorts  and  its  leaves  are  especially  de- 
sirable for  garnishing.  The  heading 
varieties,  such  as  Boston  Market,  Big 
Boston,  Wayahead  and  All-Heart,  are 
grown  in  a small  way,  but  do  not  find 
as  ready  a sale  as  the  loose-leaf  va- 
rieties. Either  may  be  very  success- 
fully grown  in  a hotbed,  although  for 
the  markets,  where  a regular  supply  is 
needed,  a greenhouse  is  far  more  con- 
venient and  easily  cared  for. 

Do  not  put  off  the  matter  of  send- 
ing for  your  seedsman’s  catalogue.  It 
is  always  best  to  get  your  order  in 
early.  Get  ahead  of  the  rush,  and  you 
stand  a better  chance  of  getting  what 
you  want. 


The  Question  of  Buying  a Home. 

Buying  land  for  a home  without 
knowing  all  about  it  is  blind  specula- 
tion. For  the  use  of  the  home-seeker 
who  should  see  his  land  before  he 
buys  it  and  understand  the  country, 
the  Kansas  City  Southern  Railway 
Company  prints  a quarterly  magazine 
entitled,  “Current  Events,”  which  can 
be  obtained  free  of  cost  by  address- 
ing F.  E.  Roesler,  Industrial  Agent, 
No.  412  Thayer  Building,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  In  this  and  other  publi- 
cations are  complete  descriptions  of 
various  sections  of  Missouri,  Okla- 
homa, Arkansas,  Texas  and  Louisiana, 
showing  the  special  locations  in  which 
the  various  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural branches  and  industrial  and  mer- 
cantile enterprises  can  be  carried  on 
to  best  advantage.  The  railway  has 
no  lands  to  sell.  In  the  magazine  is 
also  a complete  directory  of  the  Com- 
mercial Clubs,  Horticultural  Societies 
and  other  reliable  people  from  whom 
valuable  local  information  can  be  ob- 
tained.— Advertisement, 


IDIALFIID  MILLS 


What  "would 
you  think  of  a 
farmer  who  let 
25%  to  30%  of 
his  grain  stand  in 
the  field?  Any 
one  who  doesn't 
grind  corn,  oats  or 
other  grain  loses 
that  percentage  of 
the  value  of  the 
feed.  We  build  a line  of  Feed  Grinders 

comprising  forly  styles  and  sizes,  and  as  thirty  years 
of  experience  are  behind  these  grinders  we  cl.iea 
to  have  the  best  line  in  the  world. 

Write  for  catalog. 


'STOVBRzMFG.G3.,  MFRS. 

also  Wind  Mills  & Gasoline  Engines. 
260  Ideal  Ave.  Freeport.  III. 


HANDY  GARDEN  TOOL 

Here’s  a practical  tool  for  the  farmer  or 
gardener— our  No.  6 Combined  Double  and 
Single  Wheel  Hoe,  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder. 
Four  tools  for  the  price  of  one.  It  plants 
in  hills  or  continuous  rows,  covers  the  seed, 
rolls  the  soil,  marks  the  next  row,  hoes, 
weeds  and  cultivates.  Simple,  easy  to  oper- 
ate, and  does  a day’s  work  in  60  minutes. 

Farm  and 
Garden  Tool* 

For  75  years  we  have 
made  dependable  tools 
of  quality  for  the 
farmer,  trucker  and 
t o w n gardeners.  We 
make  33  garden  tools 
at  92.50  to  $12.00  each. 
Write  to-day  for  Anniversary  Catalog 
describing  our  entire  line  including 
potato  planters,  cultivators,  sprayers, 
diggers,  orchard  and  other  tools. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 

BOX  5062  GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 


IRQHAGE 


IRRIGATION  orchards  solved 

„ _ _ _ , — ..—.with  no  expense 
PROBLEMS  for  pumping  by 


Rl 


RAMS 


Pump  Water  Automatically  Day  or  Night 


The  first  cost  is  low 
there’s  no  operating  ex 
pense.  Raise  water  30  feel 
for  every  foot  of  fall6 
Fully  Guaranteed.  • 

If  there  is  a stream* 
spring  or  pond  within  a 
mile,  write  for  Free 
Plans,  Free  Book  and 
Free  Trial  Offer. 

Rife  Engine  Co. 
2521  Trinity  Bld^New  York 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 

Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a spring  j 


TRY  THE  SMITH  FREE 

We  want  a SMITH  STUMP  PULLER 

on  every  stump  or  timbered  farm  in  the 
country.  It  has  a cost  record  of  5^  a 
stump  where  the  stumps  run  from  I to  3 
feet  through;  it  wil]  clear  from  I to  3 acres  a 
day,  doing  the  work  of  20  men.  Wrte  to- 
day for  our  catalogue  and-  ,FREE  TRIAL  OFFER. 
W.  SMITH  GRUBBER  CO.,  10  Smith  St*.,  L&Crescent,  Mina 


“The  DAMNING  OF  JONES.” 

The  Implement  Trust  says-”  Damn  JONES  and  ont  of  business 
with  him’’  because  he  is  the  only  man  who  dares  t#  sell  yon  a 
warranted-take-it-home-and-try-it-before-buying-scale  of  any  size 
cr  kind  at  the  dealers  price.  Money  talks  and  your  money  la  aa 
good  as  aoy  dealers’  and  your  credit  better.  Send  for  my  offer  and 
their  reason  tor  “damning  Jones.” 

“JONES  He  Pays  the  Freight.” 

27  Iiay  St.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  $40  A WEEK 

sotting  my  household  necessity.  Standard  *1.00  value  every, 
where  which  you  can  sell  at  39  cents  and  make  800  Per 
Pro"t- . buys.  L.  T.  D..  Michigan,  made  *14 

nayw,W-AlrW-  0h'°'  *54  one  week-  work«J  only  4 days. 
V Wisconsin,  averages  over  *40  a week  for  a whole  year. 
« rlt«  for  termi,  F.B.  Greene,  80LakaBtqD.pt,  JO,  CU*a(% 
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UESTIONS  AND 


How  Many  Trees  to  Plant. 

Question:  Last  spring  I received 

the  Giant  Radish  seed  from  you  and 
planted  them,  but  only  a few  grew  to 
any  size — about  two  pounds.  All  of 
them  appear  to  be  eaten  through  by 
some  worm,  which  fact  I did  not  know 
until  1 dug  them  up,  as  the  tops  all 
appeared  to  be  O.  K.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  this  insect  or  pest  is,  and  how  I 
can  prevent  them  in  future? 

Could  you  tell  me  how  many  trees 
of  each  variety  should  be  planted  in 
an  orchard  consisting  of  cherries, 
winter  apples,  early  and  late  pears,  so 
as  to  spread  the  work  as  much  as 
possible,  and  how  many  acres  of  such 
an  orchard  a man  and  his  wife  and  a 
boy  could  attend  to  when  it  is  full 
bearing? — J-  B.  R.,  Mission  City,  B.  C. 

I am  unable  to  tell  you  what  insect 
was  responsible  for  eating  the  roots  of 
your  radish,  but  I presume  its  habit 
is  quite  similar  to  other  root  eating 
insects,  and  to  avoid  the  trouble  plant 
the  radish  or  root  crops  in  soil  that 
has  not  had  similar  crop  for  several 
years. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  trees  to 
plant,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  depend 
largely  upon  the  ability  of  the  oper- 
ator. In  your  section  of  the  country, 
where  only  high  quality  apples  are 
produced  and  where  the  fruit  even- 
tually reaches  the  fancy  markets,  it  is 
best  to  confine  one’s  entire  attention 
to  a small  number  of  trees  and  make 
those  trees  produce  the  utmost  of 
fancy  fruits. 

Ten  acres  seems  to  be  the  standard 
? size  of  orchard  in  practically  all  of  the 
Western  fruit-growing  sections.  An 
orchard  of  that  size  can  be  cared  for 
most  of  the  season  by  one  or  two 


I_  ..  « . /\  Best  country  in  TT.S. 

Sell  Farms  in  Oceana  Fruit,  grain,  stock. 

poultry.  Write  for  list.  J.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Michigan. 


Virgin  soil  in  Manistee  County  near  Lake  Mich- 
igarr  high  elevation;  air  drainage;  good  roads  ana 
markets.  All  selected  orchard  lands  for  sale  by 
the  owner  in  tracts  of  40,  80  and  160  acres.  Cir- 
culars free. 

J.  E.  MERRITT.  MANISTEE.  MICHIGAN 


A Good  Buy  on  the  Easiest  Terms 

Forty-eight  acres,  2 miles  from  Hiwasse,  on  main 
public  road;  1.000  two-year- old  peach  trees,  fine  and 
thrifty  and  ready  to  make  money  every  year.  There  is 
not  a peach  orchard  within  two  miles  of  tins  one  that 
did  not  pay  as  high  as  $250  per  acre  this  year;  to  large 
apple  trees,  plum  trees,  small  two-room  house,  two 
springs.  In  all  there  are  30  acres  in  cultivation.  5 
acres  in  clover.  Balance  woodland.  This  is  all  A1 
peach  and  apple  land.  Price  $1,500;  $500  cash,  bal 

BaWks  "&  ScOCeI'hIWASSE.  ARKANSAS 

Booklets; 

Apples  and  Sweepstakes 
Winner  Grapes  are  grown 

in  the  most  beautiful 
Orchard  Valley  In  the 
world;  both  booklets  sent 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  ten 
cents  (10  cts. ) in  stamps  or 
silver.  Address  Secretary 
of  IMPROVEMENT  COM- 
PANY, Clarkston,  Wash. 


Apple 

AND 

Grape 


Southeastern 

_ _ Have  the  advantage 

of  location  near  to 
consuming  centers. 
None  give  better  re- 
_ ^ - turns  or  surer  crops. 

■ Apple  orchards  have 

lll.V  If  ff/Id  paid  $200  to  $1,000  an 

-WWIW  acre  Best  growers 

and  shippers  command  selected  markets.  One 
Virginia  tree  last  year  yielded  $124  worth  of  appic^. 
a Georgia  tree  $57.  Lands  in  best  districts  as  low 
as  *10  an  acre.  Best  peach  and  berry  districts. 

Locations  fo-  - — ' *v'“”  lar£re  an0 

finest  crops 
gether  in  th 
Write 

M.  V.  RICHARDS 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent,  Southern  Railway 
1345  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Do  You  Want  a Home  in  the 

BEAUTIFUL  OZARKS 


OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  FAMOUS  STRAWBERRY  LAND 

Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Grapes,  Raspberries,  Etc. 
all  grow  excellently.  Ideal  location  for  the  dairy  and 
poultry  business.  We  ofler  for  sale  60,000  acres  oi 
land  in  20  acre  tracts  or  more,  cheap  and  on  easy 
teims.  Located  in  Stone  and  McDonald  Counties. 

For  further  information  address 

McDonald  Land  & Mining  Co. 

Rooms  304-5  Miner's  Bank  Building 
Joseph  C.  Watkins.  Mgr.  JOPUN.  MO. 


hands,  but  when  one  goes  beyond  ten 
acres  the  amount  of  labor  is  too  much 
for  one  or  two  persons  to  take  care  of. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  selecting  the 
varieties  of  fruit  and  the  number  of 
trees  of  a variety,  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  the  amount  of  labor  that  will 
come  with  the  harvesting  of  the  fruit 
With  cherries  the  harvesting  will  have 
to  be  done  quickly.  With  pears  and 
apples  the  work  can  be  scattered  out 
more  by  going  over  the  trees  some 
three  or  four  times  and  picking  only 
portions  of  the  crop  that  are  ripest  at 
each  time  over.  On  account  of  this 
the  number  of  cherry  trees  would  no 
doubt  be  considerably  less  than  the 
number  of  apples  or  pears. 

it 

Are  Imported  Shrubs  Hardy? 

Question:  Are  the  imported  shrubs 

from  Holland  and  France  as  likely  to 
prove  hardy  in  this  locality  as  those 
which  are  grown  in  this  country.  I 
can  buy  a lot  at  very  reasonable  fig- 
ures, only  I fear  that  perhaps  some  of 
the  rhododendrons,  kalmias,  azaleas, 
roses,  etc.,  may  not  he  hardy  enough 
to  endure  this  climate.  What  variety 
of  pears  are  likely  to  prove  of  value 
here  on  a farm  having  a very  poor, 
stony,  clay  loam,  where  only  the  pear 
will  make  a good  growth.  What  fer- 
tilizer is  advised  for  pear,  peach,  plum 
and  apple  in  a yong  orchard  set  out 
this  last  May?  Everything  but  the 
pears  did  very  poorly.  We  suffered 
the  worst  drouth  ever  known  here. 
Vetch  and  crimson  clover  sowed  July 
30  only  grew  to  he  about  twelve 
Inches  high.  I have  an  old  orchard, 
neglected  for  years.  Suggest  a treat- 
ment to  bring  into  bearing. — D.  I.  U., 
New  York  City. 

Answer:  It  seems  to  me  that  it 

will  be  to  your  advantage  to  buy  the 
ornamental  shrubs  you  speak  of  from 
the  American  nurseryman  dealing  in 
such  plants.  I say  this  advisedly,  for 
a few  years  ago  I had  some  rather 
unpleasant  experience  of  the  same 
kind.  We  made  quite  a large  purchase 
of  shrubbery  from  a French  nursery- 
man, and  much  to  our  sorrow  the 
plants  cost  us  more  than  they  wohld 
have  cost  had  we  bought  them  in  this 
country.  This  was  simply  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  plants  we  received  had 
been  so  long  on  the  road  they  were 
considerably  dried  out  and  the  mor- 
tality was  high,  and  furthermore,  in- 
stead of  being  good,  strong,  well-root- 
ed plants  of  such  size  and  age  as 
would  be  suitable  for  planting  in  the 
permanent  bed,  they  were  merely 
rooted  cuttings. 

The  hardiness  of  the  plants  obtained 
in  France  would  probably  be  about  the 
same  as  the  plants  grown  in  your  sec- 
tion of  the  country  unless  they  came 
from  the  extreme  southern  part  of 
France,  in  which  case  they  might  suf- 
fer a little  in  severe  winters. 

In  regard  to  the  varieties  of  pears 
best  adapted  to  your  section,  I sug- 
gest that  you  write  to  the  horticultur- 
ists of  your  experiment  station  at 
Ithaca  or  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  as  they  are 
better  able  to  suggest  profitable  va- 
rieties than  we  are.  Likewise,  they 
can  tell  you  better  how  to  handle 
your  soil  and  make  your  young  or- 
chard grow  faster. 

it 

San  Jose  Scale  Questions. 

Question:  Please*  answer  the  fol- 

lowing questions  in  your  next  issue: 

1.  When  the  lateral  branches  of 
blackcap  raspberries  are  flat  on  the 
ground,  should  they  be  cut  back  this 
winter  or  next  spring?  If  cut  back 
this  winter  would  bushes  straighten  up 
better  than  if  cut  back  next  spring? 

2.  At  what  age  is  an  apple  tree  most 
liable  to  attack  of  the  San  Jose  scale? 

3.  Are  the  manufactured  prepara- 
tions for  San  Jose  scale  as  effective 
as  home-made  lime-sulphur  and  salt? 

4.  Does  the  San  Jose  scale  affect  an 
orchard  much  after  it  is  seven  years 
old? 

5.  Is  the  Stayman  Winesap  superior 
commercially  to  the  old  Winesap? 

6 At  what  age  should  the  quince 
begin  bearing  profitable  crops?  Do 
you  recommend  the  Van  Deman 
quince?— M.  C„  Corydon,  Ky. 

You  will  probably  have  better  suc- 
cess with  your  raspberries  to  hold  off 
the  pruning  until  before  growth  be- 


Fruit  Growing 

In  Washington 

Fruit  of  extraordinary  quality,  size, 
color  and  flavor  is  grown  in  the 
state  of  Washington.  This  fruit 
commands  high  prices,  making  the 
orchard  industry  one  of  large 
profits. 

Some  of  the  best  undeveloped  fruit  land 
in  Washington  lies  adjacent  to  the  new 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  & Puget  Sound 
Railway. 

The  Columbia  River  Valley  in  the  vicinity  of  Beverly 
having  the  proper  soil,  cimate  and  water,  produces  the 
highest  grades  of  apples,  peaches,  pears,  cherries,  grapes 
and  small  fruits.  This  district  is  new  and  irrigated  land 
may  be  bought  at  comparatively  low  prices. 

The  Kittitas  Valley  in  the  vicinity  of  Ellensburg  is  one 
of  the  most  favored  fruit  sections  in  the  Northwest.  This 
valley  contains  a large  area  of  irrigated  land,  and  has 
many  developed  orchards.  Winter  apples  grown  here 
bring  top  notch  prices  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

An  illustrated  booklet  fully  describing  the  above  districts 
and  containing  il  ich  information  of  interest  regarding 
fruit  growing  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

CHICAGO 

Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 

RAILWAY 


F.  A.  MILLER 

General  Passenger  Agent 
CHICAGO 


GEO.  B.  HAYNES 

Immigration  Agent 
750  Marquette  Building 
CHICAGO 


FamousChcstcrPeachOrchards 

Now  to  be  Sold 

HUNDRED  PER  CENT.  INCREASE 
IN  PROPERTY  VALUES  IN  CHES- 
TER IN  SIX  MONTHS.  : : : : : 

SPLENDID  GEORGIA 
FARM  & FRUIT  LANDS 

Large  and  small  tracts  adjacent  to  a grow- 
in?  ci;.v,  placed  on  the  market  in  the  PRiv- 
MlER  land  OF  PROSPERITY. 

tofore^he^dSin°a  ^fd^odyi^no^for'sahf^^wr'^n'ic^^mSvSe^at^i  ^ofit^an^now'pur- 
"b'rn^^eTTwrsowSo'ooo  worth  of  lots  and  lands  at  Chester. -Home  folks”  bought 

Chester.  Write  us  or  come  now  and  look  these  lauds  over. 

THE  ATLANTA  REALTY  OWNERS 

(J.  Pope  Brown,  Traaaurer  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  President) 

299Feurth  National  Bank  Building,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growing  in  “The  Land  of 
Manatee”  on  The  est  Coast  of  Florida 
Net  $500  to  $1500  Per  Acre. 

Quick  transportation  and  low  freight  rates  to  best  Eastern  and  Northern 
Markets  via  S.  A.  L.  Ry.  insures  .the  Lsh«l  PDC'S  »•  aU 
ORANGES.  GRAPEFRUIT.  CELERY  AND.  OTHER 
VEGETABLES— reach  the  highest  stale  of  perfection  tn  the 

■LAND  OF  MANATEE* 

TEN  ACRES  WILL  MAKE  YOU  INDEPENDENT. 

Cheap  lands  can  be  had  for  a limited  time,  but  prices  are  advancing  a. 
the  demand  is  increasing  rapidly.  The  favorable .reports  from  the  satohed 
thousands  who  are  now  realizing  the  result  of  their  investment  are  interest- 
ins  the  whole  country. 

TWO  AND  THREE  CROPS  A YEAR 

are  not  exceptional — climate  is  perfect — labor  abundant  pure,  fresh 

W Wn \e  for*  i nstru ctive  booklet  fully  describing  this  wonderful 

country.  Address  : 

J.  W.  WHITE,  General  I net  ustrial  Agent, 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY. 

Dept.  L NORFOLK,  VA. 


gins  in  the  spring.  The  only  advan- 
tage in  waiting  until  spring  to  do  the 
pruning  is  that  the  cut  ends  of  the 


canes  are  not  so  liable  to  dry  out  and 
pause  injury  to  the  branches. 

I do  not  quite  understand  that  por- 
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BEST  BOOKS  ON  LAND 

FREE 


How  We  Make  It  Easy  For  You  To 
Own  Either  An  Irrigated  or  Non- 
Irrigated  Farm  In  Canada 

This  wonderful  offer  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
should  be  read  by  every  man  and  woman 
watching  for  a lifetime  opportunity — then 
write  at  once  and  investigate.  Hundreds 
have  paid  fully  for  homes  here  out  of  first 
one  or  two  crops. 

Get  the  Land  That  Pays  For  Itself  In 

Sunny  Alberta’sValleys 

The  Famous  Valleys  of  Canada’s  Bow  River  ant) 
Saskatchewan  River.  Only  Small  Payment  Down 
— Pay  Balance  Out  Of  Your  Crops — “No  Crops 
-No  Pay.” 

In  the  non-irrigated  section  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan River  Valley,  in  Central  Alberta, 
we  offer  you  a farm  on  a new  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  at  lowest  prices  and  easi- 
est terms. 

Get  a home  here.  Under  agreement.  Pay 
out  of  crops  for  your  land.  Let  us  tell 
you  of  others  here  raising  potatoes,  onions, 
vegetable  products,  sugar  beets,  berries, 
alfalfa,  field  peas,  timothy,  dairying,  gen- 
eral stock  raising— enormous  crops  wheat, 
oats,  barley  and  flax.  Send  me  your  name 
today  and  ask  for  books  you  want  FREE. 

J.  S.  DENNIS,  President 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  IRRIGATION 
COLONIZATION  CO.,  Ltd. 

1559th  Ave.»  West*  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada 


J 


NEAR  GULF 
COAST  REGION 


On  the  Kansas  City  Southern  R.  R. 
■ at  Pickering,  Vernon  Parish,  La. 

m mm  Lands  that  produce  big  crops. 

AM  APBk  A natural  stock, dairy,  and  poul- 
HH  try  country.  Forages  grown  even 

in  winter.  Soil  especially  adapted 
FaQV  Torm  C to  early  truck,  fruits,  and  great 
■■Qoj  I Cl  ill  o variety  of  crops.  Good  markets. 


Farm  buildings  not  costly;  lum- 
ber plentiful.  High  altitude,  50  inches  annual  rain- 
fall, perfect  drainage,  pure  water.  Invigorating  and 
healthy  climate.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

J.  D.  LABRIE,  General  Land  Agent, 
550  Keith  & Perry  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo- 


tion of  your  question  as  to  whether 
the  bushes  would  straighten  up  better 
if  cut  back  now  than  they  would  if 
cut  back  next  spring.  The  tendency 
of  the  black  raspberry  is  to  stand 
erect,  and  only  the  long  ti ps  of  the 
side  brandies  reach  out  and  touch  the 
ground.  If  the  raspberry  canes  have 
been  broken  over  so  they  lean  on  the 
ground,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a 
better  practice  to  put  in  a wire  trel- 
lis, and  hold  the  canes  up  off  the 
ground.  That  keeps  the  fruit  clean, 
makes  it  easier  to  pick  the  fruit,  and 
prevents  a great  deal  of  rust  from 
injuring  the  plants. 

San  Jose  scale  will  attack  an  apple 
tree  irrespective  of  its  age.  It  is  just 
as  serious  a pest  on  seedlings  as  it  is 
on  trees  seventy-five  years  old.  The 
only  effective  means  of  controlling 
San  Jose  scale  is  the  lime-sulphur 
mixture.  The  ready-made  lime-sul- 
phur preparations,  as  a rule,  are  very 
effective  in  controlling  this  insect. 
Likewise  are  the  miscible  oils. 

Where  one  has  only  a small  orchard 
— say  ten  or  fifteen  acres — it  is  prob- 
ably cheaper  to  buy  the  spray  mixture 
in  concentrated  form,  but  if  one  has  a 
very  large  acreage,  and  has  the  neces- 
sary equipment  for  cooking,  such  as  a 
steam  boiler,  then  the  spray  mixture 
can  be  made  at  home  possibly  more 
cheaply  than  it  can  be  bought  from 
the  manufacturers. 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  Stayman  Winesap  is 
superior  commercially  to  the  old 
Winesap,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a mat- 
ter entirely  of  personal  choice.  Both 
apples  are  very  good;  good  producers 
and  good  sellers. 

The  age  at  which  a quince  will  be- 
gin to  bear  depends  to  some  extent  on 
the  variety.  Some  varieties,  like  Chi- 
nese, must  be  several  years  old  before 
they  produce  fruit,  while  others,  like 
the  Meech,  will  often  bear  when  three 
or  four  years  old.  I know  very  little 
about  the  Van  Deman  quince.  It  is  a 
form  that  I have  seen  very  little  of. 
Meech  and  Orange  seem  to  be  the 
most  popular  varieties. 


it 


FREE  TO  FARMERS 

SEED  CORN  BOOK— Prosperity  moves  on  crutches  ! 
when  crops  go  wrong.  Build  up  your  bank  account  by 
growing  the  best  that  grows.  “Roberts'  Improved  Reid’s 
Yellow  Dent.”  You  have  heard  of  this  high-yielding 
prize-winner  before — the  highest  yielding  yellow  corn 
in  the  world's  class  of  190'J.  Write  today  for  free 
corn  book,  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  of  all  the 
leading  varieties  of  corn  grown. 

E.  D.  ROBERTS,  Rt.  No.  1.  RED  OAK,  IOWA 

Hood  River  Apple  Land  atMosier  Prices 

Most  remarkable  offer  ever  made,  only  one  thing 
like  it.  Eighty  acres,  one-half  mile  to  postoffice,  two 
miles  to  fine  store,  macadamized  road  most  of  the 
way  to  Hood  River.  Finest  of  views,  of  the  mountains. 
Best  of  soil,  good  water,  improvements.  Owing  to  pe- 
culiar circumstances  this  is  being  offered  through  the 
Mosier  market  and  at  Mosier  prices.  Hood  river  price 
$150  per  acre,  Mosier  price  $75  per  acre;  one-half 
cash,  balance  easy.  Think  it  over.  Other  good  buys. 
Write  for  list  No.  14.  No  trouble  to  answer  questions. 

D.  D.  HAIL,  REAL  ESTATE,  MOSIER,  OREGON 


IF  YOU  ARE  THINKING 

of  making  a change,  write  our  land  man.  We  can  lo- 
cate you  on  Irrigated  Tracts,  Dry  Farms,  Stock  Ranches 
and  Fruit  Farms  for  less  money  than  the  man  who  owns 
For  Particulars  write  SPRINGER  FRUIT 
LAND  ASSOCIATION,  Box  63,  Springer,  New  Mexico. 

Lei  Us  Send  YOU  One 

Of  our  Automatic  Combination 
Tools  for  a 10-day  free  trial. 
It  is  made  of  malleable  iron  and 
steel  and  guaranteed  for  one 
year.  It  stretches  wire  fences, 
pulls  posts,  lifts  heavy  weights 
and  loads;  can  be  used  as  a 
wrench,  press,  vise,  etc.  Weighs 
24  lbs.  Lifts  or  pulls  3 tons.  We  need 

Agents  — Salesmen  — Managers 

to  represent  us.  Double  your  earnings 
and  earn  $25  to  $50  weekly.  Sells  on  sight 
to  every  farmer,  teamster,  mill,  factory 
and  mine.  Mr.  Dorsey,  Ind.,  sold  175  In  3 
weeks.  Mr.  Cooper,  Cal.,  ordered  200,  had 
no  experience.  Mr.  Williams,  111.,  made 
$176.00  i n 2 weeks.  No  experience  necessary. 
We  teach  you  free.  Free  sample  to  hustlers. 
_ 8end  no  money— just  your  name  and  ad 
aresB  and  give  name  of  county  in  which  you  reside. 

AUTOMATIC  JACK  CO.. 

148  Ma,n  street.  Bloomfield,  Ind. 

FOR  MENDING  HARNESS 

“““J  Bh°eB,'  tent"',  awnings,  pulley  belts,  car- 
thread  p'  ,•  "addles,  suitcases,  buggy  tnps, 

feed.  dash  boards,  or  any  heavy  material. 

Automatic 

does  thPe  18  Vi? 

any  harness  maker  VStS?  N mSL  a,.iK 

machine.  It  is  ‘ -awi. 

pensable  for  farmers. 

wanted.  Sent  prepaid 
for  Bend  at  once  for 

catalog.  STEWART-SKINNER  CO. 

83  iWnttO  Street.  Worceiter,  Matt. 


Trees  Don’t  Bear. 

I have  a few  Black  Twig  trees  which 
don’t  bear.  They  are  grafted  on 
Northern  Spy  and  are  growing  in  .a 
clay  soil.  I am  painting  my  young 
trees  with  lime  and  sulphur,  made  up 
with  buttermilk,  with  about  one  table- 
spoonful  of  coal  tar  to  one  and  one- 
half  gallons  of  the  solution.  Will  it 
hurt  the  trees,  and  will  it  keep  rab- 
bits and  borers  from  bothering  them? 
— J.  M.  G.,  Patrick,  Ark. 

In  regard  to  why  your  Mammoth 
Black  Twig  trees  do  not  bear,  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  answer  at  this 
distance.  Mammoth  Black  Twig  is  a 
littl  3 bit  slow  about  coming  into  bear- 
ing, and  a little  bit  shy  about  produc- 
ing in  most  years.  Sometimes  it  will 
be  very  productive,  and  then  lay  off 
for  several  years,  apparently  to  rest 
up. 

If  your  trees  are  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  old  they  ought  to  produce  pretty 
well,  at  least  every  other  year,  but  if 
they  are  under  twelve  years  old,  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  produce  much 
on  account  of  the  tree  being  slow  to 
produce  heavy  crops  in  its  early 
years. 

The  lime-sulphur  will  be  of  consid- 
erable benefit  to  your  trees  and  some 
assistance  in  keeping  rabbits  away 
from  the  trees.  However,  its  greatest 
trouble  is  in  washing  off  so  easily 
during  a heavy  rain.  Personally,  I 
would  be  a little  bit  afraid  to  put  any 
coal  tar  in  with  the  lime-sulphur,  al- 
though using  it  in  the  small  quantities 
that  you  are,  it  may  not  cause  any  se- 
rious trouble 

. ^ 

What  to  Do  for  Borers. 

Could  you  give  me  information  in 
regard  to  the  tree  borer,  what  are 
they  like,  and  how  can  a person  de- 
stroy them?  Do  they  go  in  the  ground 
during  the  winter,  or  where  do  they 
stay?  I have  tried  to  find  them  in 
the  holes,  but  can’t  locate  them.  Just 
noticed  my  trees  this  fall;  some  are 
very  bad. — A.  W.  P.,  Geneseo,  111. 

Answer:  Borers  are  the  larvae  or 

worms  of  beetles,  and  work  within 


— every  page  a 
pointer  to  opportunity! 

This  booklet  is  bound  to  interest  every  farmer  who  is  looking  for  bigger 
profits,  broader  opportunities  a perfect  story  of  a perfect  opportunity  land,  so 
completely  told  that  you’ll  have  nothing  to  “guess”  about  when  you've  read 
it  through.  Its  the  nearest  thing  to  being  actually  on  the  giound  that  you 
can  do — and  so  attractive  in  the  advantages  that  it  shows,  that  you’ll  not 
be  satisfied  until  you’ve  seen  this  splendid  country  that  it  tells  about.  You’ll 
be  glad  that  you  wrote  for  “Profitable  Products  of  East  Texas.” 

$365  grows  to  $12,000  in  EAST  TEXAS 

Among  the  many  interesting  things  told,  for  instance,  is  the  story  of  B.  E.  Barber  of 
Jacksonville,  Tex.  Just  four  years  ago  Mr.  Barber  bought  40  acres  of  land  for  $365 
and  started  diversified  farming.  Last  year  he  sold  $340  worth  of  poultry.  From  an 
acre  and  a quarter  he  sold  $246  worth  of  turnips.  He  had  four  and  a half  acres  of  Irish 
potatoes  that  netted  him  $724.50.  These  potatoes  were  planted  in  February  and 
gathered  May  20th.  He  had  3 acres  of  tomatoes  that  yielded  from  600  to  700  crates 
to  the  acre,  selling  for  55c  to  $1.30  a crate.  In  these  4 years  Mr.  Barber  has  Dut 
$12,000  in  the  hank. 

Why  don’t  you  go  to  this  splendid  country,  where  the  ground  is  good  to 
people— where  soil,  season  and  sunshine  combine  to  speed  you  on  the 
road  to  wealth;  where  land  prices  are  little  and  profits  are  big.  Take  a 
trip  down  there  on  the  low  rate  excursions  offered  twice  each  month 
via  the  Cotton  Belt  Route— that’s  the  only  way  you  can  fully  realize 
what  an  opportunity  is  waiting  there  for  you.  Write  today  for  the  free 
booklet  and  full  facts  about  the  low  fares. 

E.  W.  LaBeaume,  G.  P.  & T.  A.,  St.  L.  S.  W.  Ry.,  1 126Pierce  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 


FRUIT-GROWERS 

Buy  a Fruit  and  Truck  Farm 

IN  THE 

Sacramento  Valley 

CALIFORNIA 

Sacramento,  the  capital  city  of  California,  has  75,000  population 
and  only  85  miles  from  San  Francisco.  These  cities  afford  good  mar- 
kets for  fruits,  vegetables,  eggs,  poultry  and  dairy  products.  Trans- 
portation facilities  to  Eastern  markets  are  unexcelled  and  charges  rea- 
sonable. Sacramento  Valley  offers  wonderful  opportunities  to  fruit 
growers,  poultrymen  and  dairymen.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  exact 
statement  of  the  possibilities  of  the  district  tributary  to  the  city  of 
Sacramento,  as  the  truth  sounds  like  exaggeration. 

WHAT  WE  HAVE  TO  OFFER 

We  recently  purchased  a large  tract  of  rich  land  adjoining  the  city 
limits  of  Sacramento.  The  soil  is  a rich  loam,  slightly  undulating  to 
smooth  surface.  We  have  platted  a part  of  this  tract  into  ten  to  forty 
acre  farms  to  be  retailed  at  from  $150  to  $200  per  acre.  If  you  are 
looking  for  an  opportunity  to  make  money,  in  a climate  where  it  never 
snows  or  freezes,  where  fresh  fruit  and  flowers  bloom  the  year  around ; 
no  blizzards,  no  thunder  storms,  where  rainfall  is  ample  to  grow  crops, 
write  us  tor  prices  and  terms. 

YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

No  matter  whether  you  are  interested  in  growing  fruit,  poultry  or 
dairying,  there  is  money  to  be  made  in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  Our 
land  is  convenient  to  electric  cars  and  lies  along  a macadamized  boule- 
vard. It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a fruit  or  vegetable  which  cannot  be 
grown  with  profit  in  some  section  of  the  valley. 

Oranges,  Apples,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Pears,  M 
Figs,  Peaches,  Plums,  Prunes,  Berries,  Grapes,  " V-iV-/ LJ  JT  WIN 
and  Nuts  are  very  profitable  crops  in  Sacra-  S stewart  & Mathews  Co.. 
mento  Valley.  The  tracts  we  have  just  placed  * L‘d-  st.  Paul,  Minn, 
on  the  market  are  unexcelled  in  richness  of  g Pipse  send  me  free,  your 
soil  and  beauty  of  location.  Right  at  the  door  » Sacramento  VaUey.  California 
of  a'  good  local  market,  you  will  have  both  » 
the  advantages  of  the  city  and  suburban  life,  i 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  illustrated  > Name  

literature  free,  if  you  will  kindly  fill  in  # 

name  and  address  on  attached  coupon,  or  . 

if  you  prefer,  just  write  us  a postal  card,  f 

Excursions  Every  Month.  _ 

Stewart  & Mathews  Co.,  Ltd.  1 ^ 

305  Jackson  St.  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.  / 
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the  wood  of  the  tree,  usually  at  about 
the  place  where  the  tree  enters  the 
soil. 

The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  borers 
is  to  dig  them  out.  They  can  usually 
be  found  by  the  castings  which  are 
shoved  out.  Cut  a hole  in  the  bark, 
and  with  a sharp  knife  they  can  usu- 
ally be  taken  out.  Where  the  worm 
has  bored  too  far  into  the  tree  to  be 
reached  with  a knife,  a sharp  bit  of 
wire  shoved  linto  the  hole  will  general- 
ly kill  the  borer  in  that  tunnel. 

A wash  made  of  lime  will  generally 
prove  effective  in  preventing  the  bor- 
ers entering  the  tree.  The  best  time 
to  dig  them  out  is  in  late  summer  or 
fall. 

it 

Asparagus. 

Question:  Please  inform  me  through 
the  “Questions  and  Answers”  depart- 
ment what  varieties  of  asparagus  do 
best  on  low  ground,  and  what  do  best 
on  high  ground,  if  there  is  any  differ- 
ence.— V-  S.,  Nokomis,  111. 

Answer:  Asparagus  of  all  kinds 

does  best  on  soil  that  is  high  and  well 
drained.  A good  friable  loam  makes 
the  best  soil.  Bottom  land  would  be 
entirely  satisfactory,  if  it  is  well  drain- 
ed, and  not  inclined  to  become  very 
wet  at  any  season.  Asparagus  is  a 
plant  that  needs  a very  fertile  soil, 
and  to  make  a commercial  success  of 
the  plant,  the  beds  need  to  be  fre- 
quently manured.  It  is  impossible  to 
put  on  too  much  manure  for  asparagus 
in  most  soils. 

Stable  manure  is  by  far  the  best  to 
use,  but  in  light  soils,  or  where  stable 
manure  cannot  be  easily  obtained, 
chemical  fertilizers  rich  in  nitrogen 
and  potash  serve  the  best  purpose. 
The  best  varieties  for  commercial 
planting  are  Conover’s  Colossal,  Pal- 
metto and  Barr’s  Mammoth,  and  of 
these  Palmetto  is  perhaps  the  most 
resistant  to  rust,  although  it  is  seri- 
ously attacked  in  some  sections.  The 
most  satisfactory  means  of  preventing 
rust  is  to  set  the  rows  wide  apart,  so 
there  will  be  good  circulation  of  air 
among  the  plants  when  the  foliage  is 
heavy.  Spraying  is  rather  difficult, 
because  of  the  glaucus  condition  of 
the  foliage  and  stems,  the  spray  does 
not  stick  well. 

it 

Standard  Boxes. 

Question  : Please  inform  me  through 
the  “Questions  and  Answers”  depart 
ment  as  to  what  is  the  standard  size 
strawberry  box,  the  large  dry  quart, 
or  the  wine  quart?  About  how  many 
more  berries  will  crate  of  twenty-four 
quarts  of  the  large  boxes  contain  than 
a crate  of  twenty-four  quarts  of  the 
wine  quart?  I would  like  to  be  able 
to  can  strawberries  during  the  glut, 
probably  two  or  three  days  during  the 
season.  I would  like  to  can  or  make 
into  jam  fifteen  or  twenty  crates  each 
day.  What  kind  of  an  outfit  would 
you  suggest  for  such  work? — V.  S.,  Na- 
komis,  111. 

Answer  by  Prof.  Chandler:  Where 

a standard  quart  has  been  established 
for  strawberries,  as  in  Massachusetts 
and  New  York,  it  is  the  dry  measure 
quart,  which  has  a capacity  of  67.2 
cubic  inches.  The  American  wine 
quart  has  a capacity  of  57.75  cubic 
inches.  There  is  approximately  a dif- 
ference of  one-seventh,  then.  How- 
ever, under  practical  conditions  where 
the  box  is  heaped  up  to  look  well, .with 
some  varieties  there  will  be  more  dif- 
ference than  this,  while  others  possi- 
bly there  will  not.  Only  experience 
with  a particular  variety  that  you  are 
dealing  with  could  tell  how  much  more 
there  will  be  in  the  average  crate  of 
berries  with  the  dry  measure  quart 
than  the  average  crate  of  the  wine 
q»art. 

For  the  canning  you  would  need  a 
canner  with  a capacity,  I should  say, 
of  at  least  seventy-five  two-pound 
cans  No.  2.  These  can  be  bought  fair- 
ly reasonably  from  a number  of  manu- 
facturers. 

The  experiment  station  has  had  ex- 
cellent success  with  an  improvised 
canner  where  a furnace  made  with 
brick  and  cement,  or  limestone  and 
cement,  to  fit  the  bottom  of  a large 
washing  tub,  was  made.  Another  tub 


of  the  next  size  smaller  had  holes 
punched  in  it  and  was  used  as  a tray 
to  lift  the  cans  in  and  out.  Then  a lid 
made  wide  enough  to  lay  over  the  top 
of  the  tub  is  used.  This  can  be  made 
of  any  common  boards.  This,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  the  tubs,  labor  of  a man 
fairly  skilled,  brick,  cement,  etc.,  cost 
us  less  than  $5.  However,  there  would 
be  the  additional  cost  of  a capping 
steel,  coppers  and  can  tongs,  and  fur- 
nace to  heat  tools  in.  If  a person  de- 
sires to  improvise  a home  canner  this 
way,  he  must  get  these  extra  canning 
tools.  For  other  canning  outfits  would 
refer  the  reader  to  the  advertisements 
in  The  Fruit-Grower. 

it 

Whole  or  Piece  Roots. 

Question:  I am  contemplating  the 

purchase  of  apple  trees  for  a commer- 
cial orchard  to  be  planted  near  Canon 
City,  Colorado,  and  I want  to  ask  you 
which  would  be  the  best:  One-year 

trees,  three  to  four  feet,  propagated 
from  whole-root  grafts;  or  a one-year 
cut-back,  three  or  four  feet,  propagat- 
ed from  piece-root  grafts?  I am  en- 
closing you  stamp,  and  would  be  pleas- 
ed to  hear  from  you  by  return  mail.  I 
do  not  want  to  make  any  mistake  in 
quality  of  trees.  I want  only  the  best. 
— E.  P.  O.,  Norfolk,  Neb. 

Regarding  the  planting  of  one-year 
whole-root  trees,  or  one-year  cut-back 
piece-root  trees,  there  is  really  little 
difference  in  their  value.  They  are 
both  good,  and  so  far  as  the  cut-back 
fees  are  concerned,  If  they  are  good 
and  strong,  and  the  roots  are  in  good 
condition,  they  are  all  right;  other- 
wise I would  much  prefer  the  one- 
year-old  trees.  But  so  far  as  the  value 
of  piece-root  over  whole  root  is  con- 
cerned, it  matters  not  at  all.  Of 
course  some  of  the  nurserymen  make 
a big  spread  over  the  great  value  of 
whole-root  trees  over  piece-root,  but 
as  a matter  of  fact,  the  two  trees 
planted  side  by  side  will  grow  equally 
well  if  given  the  same  kind  of  treat- 
ment. The  one  instance  in  which  it 
might  be  favorable  is  with  varieties 
which  tend  to  root  rot,  in  which  case 
the  piece  root  is  preferred,  for  it  can 
be  worked  on  a long  scion  and  shoved 
well  down  into  the  ground  sc  that  the 
scion  itself  will  take  root. 


it 

Wild  Cherry  Stocks. 

What  are  the  objections  to  working 
cherry  trees  on  wild  cherry  stocks? 
Are  the  latter  likely  to  create  disease? 
Will  pecans  do  well  in  Delaware? 

B.  K.  W.,  Frederica,  Del. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  Cherries 

worked  on  a wild  cherry  stock,  as  a 
rule,  do  not  grow  so  vigorously  as 
when  worked  on  the  usual  cherry 
stock.  The  union  is  perhaps  not  so 
quickly  or  perfectly  established  when 
worked  on  the  wild  cherries.  There 
is  no  reason  to  fear,  however,  that  the 
wild  stock  which  grows  below  ground 
would  create  or  favor  the  development 
of  any  of  the  cherry  diseases  which 
occur  on  parts  of  the  tree  above 
ground. 

The  pecan  can  be  grown  in  Dela- 
ware. It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  largest,  thinnest  shelled  varieties, 
such  as  are  grown  commercially  in  the 
Gulf  States,  will  not  do  so  well  in  the 
Delaware  region  as  they  do  farther 
south. 

it 

English  Walnuts  from  Seed. 

Question:  Please  tell  me  how  to 

treat  Japan  and  English  walnuts  to 
make  them  germinate  successfully 
next  spring.  I wish  to  know  if  Crape 
Myrtle  can  be  grafted  on  other  stocks 
than  its  own  that  will  prevent  them 


BigMoneyinFruitinNewYorkState 


Many  New  York  State  Farmers  are  becoming  wealthy 
growing  fruits  for  the  great  New  York  Market , 
where  the  highest  prices  are  always  obtained . 


Among  the  most  profiable  fruits  grown  are: 


Apples 

Peaches 

Grapes 

Pears 

Plums 


Prunes 

Cherries 

Strawberries 

Currants 

Raspberries 


Gooseberries 

Quinces 

Blackberries 

Dewberries 

And  all  small  Fruits 


During  the  past  five  years  the  apple  crop  of  the  United  States  has  aver- 
aged 28,582,000  barrels  per  year.  Of  this  amount  New  York  State  alone 
has  produced  4,330,000  barrels  a year,  or  one-seventh  of  the  total  crop 
of  the  country.  The  State  of  New  York  each  year  produces  more  apples 
than  Oregon,  Washington,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Utah  and  all 
the  States  of  the  Far  West  combined. 

A number  of  good  farms  with  orchards  may  be  had  in  New  York  State 
at  very  reasonable  prices.  $35  to  $50  per  acre  will  buy  fine  land  tor  fruit 
growing.  This  includes  houses  and  all  buildings. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  has  estab- 
lished a Farm  Bureau  to  gather  and  send 
out  farm  information.  You  are  free  to 
have  it.  All  you  need  do  is  to  send  name 
and  address  to 

FARM  BUREAU,  Dept.  L , Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City 


Along  Chesapeake  & Ohio  Railway  as  low  as  $15.00  o?r  acre.  Rich 

soli  mild  winters,  nearby  eastern  markets.  Exceptional  fruit  Growing  rout. 
M hilities  Write  for  illustrated  booklet  of  farms  for  sale  “COUN- 
"</  TRY  LIFE  IN  VIRGINIA”  (100  pages)  and  low  excursion  rates 
address  Iv.  T.  CRAWLEY,  Industrial  Act. 

Vh_  inches  1 c.  & O.  RY..  IlOX  Y RICHMOND,  VA. 


NOVO 


• 1 * 


3 Sizes— NOVO  Jr.;  2^4  and  3j4  H.P. 

Consists  of  perfectly  standardized  NOVO  Gasoline  Engine  and 
standard  pump  on  strong  yet  light-weight  foundation.  Speed  reduction 
by  strong  cut  gears. 

Engine  quickly  detachable  from  sprayer — 
for  use  in  other  farm  work.  Its  light  weight 
makes  it  readily  portable. 

FREE  BOOK— “How  to  Spray ” 

Prof.  Taft  of  Michigan  Agricultural  College 
writes" Up-T o-Date Spraying.  It’s  free 
j - upon  request. 

NO  IANI\  HILDRETH  MFC.  CO* 

q C.  E.  BEMENT,  Sec.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 

no  Freezing 


134  Willow  Street, 

LANSING,  MICH. 


Pulls  Stumps  or  Standing  Trees. 

Clears  a two  acre  circle  with  one  sitting— pulls  anything  the  wire  rope  will  reach;  stumps, 
trees,  grubs,  rocks,  hedges,  etc.  A man  and  a boy  with  one  or  two  horses  can  run  the 

COMBINATION  STUMP  PULLER, 

Stump  Anchored  or  Self  Anchoring. 

A minute  and  a half  is  all  it  takes  for  the  ordinary  stump.  No  heavy  chains  or  rods.  Note 
the  strong  wire  rope  with  patent  coupler— grips  the  rope  at  any  point.  Does  not  j 

chafe  rope;  far  ahead  of  old-style* ‘take-ups. ” Smallest  rope  we  furnish  stands  40,OUU 
lbs.  strain.  It  generates  immense  Dower  and  it's  made  to  stand  the  strain,  vve  also  I 
make  the  Iron  Giant  Grub  and  Stump  machine,  the  I . X.  L.  orubber  and  Hawkeye 
Grub  and  Stump  Machine.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

. . . Pi D..II..C  In  thn  VUnrlfi 


GRAPE  VINES 

We  are  the  largest  growers  of  Grape  Vines  in  the 
Middle  West.  Our  stock  is  grown  on  Michigan  soil. 
Strong,  vigorous  and  well  graded.  All  kinds  or 
fn.it  trees  and  plants.  Send  for  descriptive  cata- 
logue. Grand  Mere  Nursery,  Baroda.  Michigan. 


iA^lLAWH  fence 

g ■ Many  Styles.  Sold  on  trial  at 

nrlooa  Save  20 


mmrmm 


wholesale  prices.  Say.  20 

,to  30  per  cent.  Illustrated 

‘ Catalogue  free.  Write  today* 

KITSELMAN  BROS. 

Box  446  Muncie,  Indiana. 


HARNESS 

PRICES  Been 
SMASHED 


This  $50.00  Harness 
1 ONLY  $385Q 


..  TO  SMITHEREENS 

"ANISER  DID  IT 

ftET  A CATALOG  and  see 

U for  yourself.  It  is  the  big- 
gest mail  order  harness  buyers’ 
guide  ever  printed.  Contains 
144  big  pages  and  nearly  1000 
illustrations.  Quotes  bargain 

Slices  on  everything  in  harness 
ne.  Send  your  name 
audaudjUesyje^sendTt 


The  Largest  Harness  Factory  In  the  World  Selling  Direct  to  C®n»n“j®r 

,-.>Tbe  best  harness  you  ever  bought  and  you  save  from  20  to  40  per  cent  of  your  mon  y. 


This  $31.00  Set 


w/wantTosen  youVll  your  harnTss,  saddles,  bndles  collars,  halters,  blankets.  robeA 
whips  and  stable  supplies.  You  cannot  buy  such  high  grade  goods  at  home  and  we  » 
you  two  profits — wholesaler’s  and  dealer’s.  Our  Big  Mammoth  Factory  is  equtppea 
with  all  the  latest  improved  labor  and  cost  saving  machines  and  all  our  goods 

MADE  BY  EXPERT  HARNESS  MAKERS  OF  THE  BEST  OF  LEATHER 
and  other  materials.  Everything  we  sell  is  guaranteed  tosatisfy  or  > . qg. 

The  best  people  you  ever  traded  with— Try  ua  and  aee.  Send  for  BIG  FREE  CATAJ.O 

ANISER  HARNESS  MFG.  CO.,  DEPT.  G.,  ST.  JOSEPH,  WO^ 
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lake  off  your  Hat  toffie  Mucus!" 

M 


MYERS  SPRAY  PUMPS 


Telle  off  gour  Hat  totfie  $ym  I* 


PAY  THE  MAN  THAT  SPRAYS’ 


Myers  Brass 
Barrel  Spray 
Pumps  for  hand 
use  with  one  or 
two  leads  of 
hose.  Can  be 
quickly  attached 
to  any  barrel. 


Myers  Brass  Bucket  Spray 
Pumps  for  use  in  the  dooryard 
and  garden.  Used  for  spraying 
small  trees  and  bushes,  wnite- 
. washing,  etc.  Myers 
Century  Spray  Pump 
with  Cog  Gear  Handle 
suitable  for  one,  two 
or  three  leads  of  hose. 


Figures  1318, 
1364  and  1435  il- 
lustrate the  Myers 
Double  Acting 
Power  Sprayers, 
direct  and  belt 
ng.  1229  driven.  Formid- 
Myers  Cog  Gear  able  outfits  for  the 

krge  ^-grower 

36-inch  air  chamber,  and  orchardist. 


Fig.  1318 


by  hand  if  desired. 


Fig.  1439 


Send  for  Our  Complete  Spray  Pump  Catalog,  illustrating  and  describing  these  and  many  others  of  our  complete  line. 

F.  E.  MYERS  & BRO.,  160  Orange  Street,  ASHLAND,  OHIO 


from  throwing  up  sprouts? — L.  L.  H., 
Ancona,  Miss. 

Answer:  In  sections  where  the  win- 
ters are  mild,  nuts  of  Japanese  or  Eng- 
lish walnuts  should  be  planted  in  the 
soil  in  the  fall.  Set  them  in  rows 
about  four  feet  apart,  with  the  nuts 
about  a foot  apart  in  the  row.  The 
action  of  frost  upon  them  during  the 
winter  will  sufficiently  crack  the 
shells,  so  that  the  seeds  will  germi- 
nate quickly  in  the  spring. 

The  usual  method  of  propagating 
Crape  Myrtle  is  by  means  of  seed, 
cuttings  or  layers.  So  far  as  I know 
no  nurseryman  ever  resorts  to  graft- 
ing, and  when  they  do  it  is  upon  seed- 
ling stock  of  the  same  species. 

it 

Tar  Paper  Wrappers. 

Question:  Will  tar  paper  wrapped 

loosely  around  the  trunk  of  a tree  kill 
the  tree? — J.  P.  S.,  Caldwell,  Idaho. 

Answer:  It  is  not  a safe  practice  to 

wrap  tar  paper  around  a tree.  The 
fumes  which  come  off  the  paper  will 
injure  the  bark  to  a greater  or  less 
extent  by  scalding.  It  will  not  kill  the 
tree  outright,  but  cause  more  or  less 
injury. 

If  your  idea  is  to  keep  the  rabbits 
away  from  the  trees,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  better  to  use  the 
wooden  or  wire-screen  wrappers  that 
are  made  for  the  purpose,  or  to  wrap 
ordinary  newspaper  or  building  paper 
around  the  trees.  Common  newspaper 
is  very  effective  in  keeping  rabbits 
away,  although  if  one  has  many  trees 
to  wrap,  it  is  rather  laborious  to  put 
on. 


* 


When  Will  Apples  Bear. 

Question:  I am  much  interested  in 

your  "Questions  and  Answers”  de- 
partment, and  would  like  to  ask  for  a 
little  information.  I am  thinking  of 
planting  about  ten  acres  of  apples 
this  coming  spring,  either  in  the  Wen- 
atchee Valley  or  in  the  Spokane  Val- 
ley, and  would  like  to  know  when 
they  will  come  into  bearing.  The  va- 
rieties will  be  Stark  Delicious  and 
King  David,  Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty 
and  Wagener.  I will  plant  two-year- 
old  trees.  If  you  will  give  me  this 
information  I will  be  very  much  pleas- 
ed. I get  a great  deal  of  pleasure  in 
reading  The  Fruit-Grower  and  have 
learned  more  about  the  business  since 
I have  been  subscribing  than  I ever 
knew  before.— P.  C.,  New  York  City. 


Answer:  Apple  trees  in  the  state  of 

Washington  generally  come  into  bear- 
ing at  a very  much  earlier  age  than 
they  do  east  of  the  mountains. 

So  far  as  I know  you  could  expect 
the  varieties  you  mention  to  come  into 
bearing  age  at  about  four  years  from 
the  time  you  set  the  two-year-old 
trees.  I know  of  a great  many  or- 
chards in  the  irrigated  sections  of  the 
West  which  have  produced  fair  crops 
of  fruit  at  three  years  from  the  graft, 
but  such  conditions  are  not  usual  and 
in  fact  are  not  desirable. 

Trees  which  come  into  bearing  too 
young  do  not  have  time  to  make  a 
good,  strong  framework,  and  the  or- 
chard will  not  be  as  productive  at  the 
end  of  ten  or  twelve  years  as  an  or- 
chard which  is  a little  slower  to  come 
into  bearing.  It  is  most  desirable  to 
get  young  trees  to  make  as  much  wood 
growth  as  they  can  in  order  to  build 
up  a good,  big  framework  for  future 
production. 

To  my  notion,  you  have  made  the 
best  possible  selection  of  varieties  for 
planting.  Every  one  of  the  varieties 
you  mention  are  winners,  and  in  the 
orchards  of  the  Northwest  they  are 
very  productive. 

Ifr 

Lowering  Head  on  Trees. 

Question:  I was  interested  in  one 

of  your  answers  to  questions  in  this 
month’s  Fruit-Grower.  The  question 
is  headed  “Making  Over  Three-Year- 
Old  Apple  Trees.”  Now,  I have  bought 
a ranch  with  trees  in  somewhat  the 
same  condition  as  his,  topped  too 
high,  some  being,  as  he  says,  four  and 
one-half  feet  from  the  ground.  My 
trees  are  five  years  old,  and  have 
made  a good  growth  are  good,  healthy 
trees  in  every  other  way,  and  during 
the  summer  I tried  to  induce  limbs  to 
start  lower  on  the  trunk,  thinking  that 
when  they  got  a good  growth  I could 
cut  the  top  back.  Was  I right  in  so 
doing?  If  not,  what  would  you  ad- 
vise? How  can  the  bag-worm  be  con- 
trolled?— F.  R.  F.,  Addy,  Wash. 

Answer:  Without  seeing  your  trees 
it  is  a hard  matter  to  say  whether  you 
did  the  right  thing  or  not  in  cutting 
back  your  apple  trees  to  induce 
sprouts  to  come  out  lower  down.  Sum- 
mer pruning  has  a tendency  to  re- 
tard the  formation  of  wood  in  the 
tree,  and  to  develop  fruit  buds.  If  you 
had  done  that  pruning  during  the  win- 


Wallace Peerless 

Power  Sprayer 


Proven  Best  By  Expert  Test 

In  design,  construction  and  economy  of  operation,  the  PEER- 
LESS Spraying  Outfit  is  without  a peer  among  power  sprayers. 
Equipped  with  our  patent  pressure  regulator,  insuring  steadiness 
of  pressure,  and  our  new  design  rotary  agitator  insuring  adequate 
agitation  of  spraying  mixture.  Write  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

AMERICAN  SPRAYER  COMPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA. 


ter  I believe  you  would  have  'succeed- 
ed in  getting  sprouts  to  come  out 
pretty  well  down  on  the  trunk  of  the 
tree. 

The  only  remedy  I could  suggest 
without  seeing  your  trees  would  be  to 
keep  them  headed  back  severely,  espe- 
cially on  the  limbs  that  are  in  the 
center  of  the  tree.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  sea- 
sons of  severe  winter  pruning  you 
can  induce  sprouts  to  start  out  low 
down  on  the  trunk  and  thereby  be  en 
abled  to  lower  the  head. 

However,  as  the  trees  become  older 
the  limbs  will  spread  out,  so  that  they 
will  quite  effectually  shade  the  trunks 
of  the  trees,  and  you  will  get  about 
the  same  effect  as  if  the  trees  were 
headed  lower.  The  only  other  method 
that  you  could  resort  to  to  get  a low 
head  on  your  trees  would  be  to  saw 
off  the  tree  at  the  desired  height  and 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

Trained  Salesmen  earn  from  $1,200.00  to 
$10,000.00  a year,  and  expenses.  Hundreds  of 
good  positions  now  open.  No  experience  needed 
to  get  one  of  them.  We  will  assist  you  to  secure 
a position  where  you  can  get  Practical  Experi- 
ence as  a Salesman  and  earn  $100  a month  or 
more  while  you  are  learning.  W rite  to-day  for 
our  free  book  “A  Knight  of  the  Grip , list 
of  good  openings,  and  testimonials  from  hun- 
dreds of  men  recently  placed  in  good  positions. 

Address  nearest  office,  Dept,  174 
National  Salesmen’s  Training  Association 
^hicagoNe^for^Kansa^it^Seattl^Ne^Orlcan* 


top  -work  the  stump.  This  is  a very 
severe  treatment  if  trees  have  just, 
reached  the  bearing  age. 

The  bag  worm  can  be  controlled  by 
any  of  the  spraying  operations  that  are 
used  for  combating  leaf  eating  insects. 
The  spraying  that  is  used  for  control- 
ling the  codling  moth  will  effectually 
stop  the  work  of  the  bag  worm.  It  is 
very  easily  killed  with  any  of  the  ar- 
senical sprays. 
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ROWN-ROT  AND  SCAB 

Experiments  with  Self-Boiled  Lime-Sulphur 
Conducted  by  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 


The  summer  spraying  of  peaches 
has  for  years  been  a puzzling  problem 
on  account  of  the  injury  to  the  foliage 
resulting  from  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
spraying  mixtures.  After  repeated 
trials  a fungicide  was  found  in  1907 
in  the  form  of  self-boiled  lime-sulphur. 

During  the  past  three  seasons  ex- 
periments in  the  use  of  this  materia, 
have  been  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
following  is  an  account  of  these  ex- 
periments as  conducted  under  the  di- 
rection of  Professors  W.  M.  Scott  and 
T.  W.  Ayres  and  published  as  Bulletin 
174  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry: 


that  this  work,  together  with  direc- 
tions for  preparing  and  applying  the 
mixture  for  the  treatment  of  brown- 
rot  and  scab  can  be  safely  presented. 

The  peach  grower  now  has  at  his 
command  an  effective  weapon  with 
which  to  combat  two  of  the  worst 
fungous  enemies  of  the  peach  brown- 
rot  and  scab.  In  view  of  the  excellent 
results  obtained  from  the  experiments 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
of  the  past  three  years,  Professor 
Scott  is  of  the  opinion  that  self-boiled 
lime-sulphur  will  soon  become  almost, 
if  not  quite,  indispensable  to  the  peach 
grower  as  Bordeaux  mixture  has  been 
to  the  appie  grower. 


TYPICAL  APPEARANCE  OF  SC 
From  Bureau  of 

The  susceptibility  of  peach  foliage 
to  injury  from  applications  of  the  usual 
copper  fungicides  has  largely  prohib- 
ited summer  spraying  for  the  control 
of  peach  diseases.  The  diseases  pre- 
ventable by  dormant  spraying,  such 
as  leaf-curl  and  the  California  peach 
blight,  have  been  easily  overcome,  but 
those  requiring  summer  treatment 
have,  as  a rule,  been  allowed  to  go  un- 
checked for  the  want  of  a suitable 
fungicide.  The  peach  has  therefore 
largely  had  to  fight  its  own  battles 
against  some  of  its  worst  enemies, 
with  the  result  that  the  growers  of  this 
fruit  have  annually  sustained  heavy 
losses. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry  has  endeavored 
to  develop  a fungicide  that  could  be 
safely  used  on  the  peach  during  the 


AB  ON  UNSPRAYED  PEACHES 
Plant  Industry 

Nature  of  the  Disease  and  the  Fungus 
Causing  It. 

Brown-rot  is  a fungous  disease 
which  affects  the  fruit  of  the  peach, 
causing  it  to  decay  on  the  trees  or  en 
route  to  market.  It  is  caused  by  a 
fungus  whose  botanical  name  is 
Sclerotinia  fructigena  (P.)  Schrot. 
Many  fruit  growers  call  it  Monilia, 
the  name  given  to  the  summer  stage 
of  the  fungus  before  the  perfect  form 
was  known.  The  fungus  also  attacks 
the  blossoms  and  twigs,  thus  often 
destroying  a portion  of  the  fruit  crops 
at  blooming  time.  The  diseased  blos- 
soms turn  brown  and  become  dried, 
adhering  to  the  twigs  for  some  weeks. 
The  fungus  may  extend  from  the  Mead 
blossom  into  the  bark,  forming  a 
small  canker  which  frequently  girdles 
the  twig.  In  low,  damp  situations. 


THE  SHIPPING  TEST  - 

Two  crates  of  teaches  picked  at  Ft.  Valley,  Ga„  and  shipped  under  refrigeration 
to  New  York  and  then  by  express  to  Washington,  D.  C The  fruit  at  the  left  had  been 
sprayed,  that  on  right  not  sprayed.  From  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 


growing  season  to  prevent  some  of 
the  diseases  of  the  fruit  and  foliage. 
Various  copper  compounds  in  both 
liquid  and  dust  form  were  tested  with- 
out satisfactory  results.  Experiments 
with  sulphur  in  various  forms  showed 
that  the  soluble  sulphids  were  even 
more  caustic  than  Bordeaux  mixture, 
and  no  encouragement  was  obtained 
from  the  work  until  the  so-called  self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur  mixture  was 
tested. 

During  the  season  of  1909  the  work 
on  this  important  problem  was  carried 
on  on  a large  scale  and  in  the  nature 
of  a demonstration,  with  the  result 


Whether  a Large  Grower  or  Small, 
You  Need  One  or  Both  of  These 
Deming  Sprayers  in  Your  Orchard 

Even  though  you  may  have  a Power  Sprayer,  you  still  have  use,  prob- 
ably, tor  such  an  excellent  outfit  as  the  Deming  Samson  illustrated 
herewith.  You  can  mount  it  on  a low  wagon  or  a pair  of  skids,  and  take 
it  into  corners  of  your  orchards,  on  slopes,  etc. — and  do  effective  spraying 
everywhere.  Like  other  Deming  Spray  Pumps,  the  Samson  is  built  tor 
business.  It’s  a strong  machine;  has  a long  lever,  big  air  chamber,  and 
smooth-bored,  easy-working  cylinder.  It  will  develop  a high  pressure, 
enabling  the  operator  to  supply  one  or  two  leads  of  hose  without  rapid  or 
continuous  pumping.  Another  worthy  addition  to 
the  already  complete  list  of 

Deming  Spray  Pumps 

is  the  “Victor,”  operated  by  gasoline  engine.  It  is 
a light,  compact  and  powerful  machine — pump 
and  engine,  combined,  weigh  less  than  400  pounds. 
The  engine  is  of  the  marine  type — 3 H.  P.— and 
will  develop  150  to  200  pounds  pressure  against  4 
to  8 nozzles.  The  pump  is  of  the  triplex  type;  it 
has  three  plungers,  one  of  which  is  always  on  the 
down  stroke,  so  the  discharge  is  always  uniform  — 
no  pulsating  nor  "jumping”  of  the  spray.  Only  a 
small  air  chamber  is  needed,  thus  avoiding  useless 
weight  Every  outfit  is  carefully  tested  before  we 
ship  it.  Get  Deming  Nozzles  for  your 
spraying  this  year — we  make  seven 
styles,  of  which  the  “Bordeaux”  and 
“Demorel”  are  particularly  good.  If 
you  haven’t  tried  them, 

Order  Deming  Outfits 
_ From  Your  Dealer— 

OUR  HANDSOME  NEW  CATALOGUE  FREE 

Most  good  hardware  and  implement  dealers  handle  Deming  Spray 
Pumps  and  Nozzles,  or  will  get  them  for  you.  Apply  to  yours;  it  he 
doesn’t  carry  them,  write  to  us,  and  we  will  tell  you  where  you  can  buy, 
or  will  supply  you  direct.  P.ut  be  sure  to  get  Deming  outfits— the  best 
and  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  widely  used  lines  of  Spray  Pumps  in  the 
field  Our  handsome  new  catalog  free  at  your  dealer  s or  on  request  to  us. 
First  prizes  were  awarded  Deming  “Century”  Barrel  Spray  Pump  and 
Deming  “Bordeaux”  and  “Simplex”  Nozzles,  at  National  Horticultural 
Congress,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  November  10-19,  1910. 

The  Deming  Company,  Manufacturers  of  Pumps  for  AllJJses 

800  Depot  Street,  SALEM  OHIO  General  Agencies  in  Principal  Cities 


especially  in  a wet  spring,  many  blos- 
soms and  fruit  bearing  twigs  may  thus 
be  destroyed.  Some  of  the  green  fruits 
may  become  affected  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  season,  and  even  young 
peaches  half  an  inch  or  less  in  diam- 
eter may  rot,  but  as  a rule  no  serious 
outbreak  occurs  until  the  fruit  is  near- 
ing maturity.  It  is  at  harvest  time  or- 
dinarily that  the  greatest  destruction 
is  wrought. 

On  the  fruit,  brown-rot  may  at  first 
be  observed  as  a small  circular  brown 
spot,  which  under  favorable  conditions 
rapidly  enlarges,  until  within  two  or 
three  days  the  entire  peach  goes  down 


Goo«l||p 

Good  Spra^di^ 


It  rests  with  you 
whether  your  apples 
are  wormy,  whether 
your  trees  lose 
their  foliage  and 
are  eaten  by  disease. 
You  can  prevent  all 
these  losses  by  using 


Goulds 


They  make  it  possible  to  spray  thoroughly  with  a fine,  even  mist  that 
covers  every  leaf  and  Inch  of  bark  without  wasting  the  liquid  and 
without  extra  hard  work.  . 

Don’t  buy  a cheap  sprayer;  it  makes  the  work  harder  and  is  always 

out  of  order— they  always  cost  more  in  the  end. 

Gould’s  Sprayers  last  for  years.  All  working  parts 
are  made  of  bronze  to  withstand  chemical  action  of^  spray 
solutions.  “You  can  always  depend  on  a Goulds. 

Send  for  Our  Booklet 

“How  to  Spray  — When  to^Spray— 

What  Sprayers  to  use,” 

It  contains  most  valuable  information  about 

this  to  you  if  you  say  so,  on  a postal. 

THE  GOULDS  MFG.  CO. 

40  W.  Fall  St.,  Seneca  Falls.  N.Y. 

We  make  hand  and  power  pumps 
for  every  service. 
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The  Best  Spray  Pump 

Sprays  the  tallest  fruit  trees  from  the  ground. 
Special  nozzle  for  grape  vines,  shrubs,  etc. 
Sprays  quickest  and  best.  Does  the  work  in 
half  the  time  and  does  it  thoroughly.  Always 
ready.  Used  with  bucket,  barrel  or  tank. 
I.asts  a lifetime.  No  leathers  to  dry  up,  wear 
out,  or  make  trouble. 

Standard  Spray  Pump 

Warranted  for  5 Years.  Price  $4.00. 

It  will  not  cost  you  a cent  to  try  it.  Our 
special  offer  gives  complete  details.  Write 
for  it  today  and  we  will  also  send  our  illus- 
trated circular  showing  how  this  pump  pays 
for  itself  many  times  over  the  first  season. 

The  Standard  Stamping  Co. 

976  Main  Street  Marysville,  O. 


Compressed  Air 

Spraying  Outfits 

far  large  orchards.  No  machinery  taken 
into  the  orchard.  No  pump  plungers 
and  cylinders  lo  get  out  of  order.  No 
limit  to  the  number  of  nozzles  that  can 
be  used.  No  delays  after  reaching  or- 
chard. It  will  spray  at  once.  Write 

Latham  & Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio 
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“If  your  com- 
petitor talks 
about  you  put 
him  on  your  pay 
roll.  Never  mind 
what  he  says  so 
long  as  he  talks.” 


THE  “WINKLE  MIST 
SPRAY  NOZZLE 

is  cheap  only  in  price,  state- 
ments of  my  competitors  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
I guarantee  it  to  be  satisfac- 
tory or  refund  the  price  paid. 
It  is  the  best  made  nozzle 
selling  today  and  does  not 
clog. 


ft 

Reduced 
Sectional  View. 


Geo.  J.  Winkle,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Spray  With 

Blanchard’s 

Lime-Sulphur 
Solution 


Twenty  years’  scien- 
tific study  and  exper- 
ment  have  enabled  us 
to  make  “LION 
BRAND”  Lime-Sul- 
phur  Solution,  the  one 
spraying  solution 
which  really  does 

KILL  THE 
SCALE 


-omhinn  unlfor,«.  safe  and  effective 

50  <>f  lime  and  sulphur  ever  produced;  a 

in.  i°c  balle  makes  000  gallons  strongest  spray- 

J"s‘ atU1  "i,ter  11  is  a c,ear-  clierry 

nisi6  solution  free  from  sediment.  Cannot  injure 

b'  BUY  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 
<sPBriviu^daJ.Sl  FKEB  Rook— BLANCHARD’S 
spray  You  need  ft'.  Te"3  ll0",•  W"en  and  wliy  to 

G.  E.  WALKER  MERC.  CO.,  Western  Dist. 

310  TEMPLE  BLK.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


OUR  1911  CATALOG 

Mailed  F" ree 

AUTOMATIC  SPRAYERS 

Pm  'trv  pBoiler8ran(1  Feed  Steamers. 
ChitlRb?OU8e  Heaters  and  Egg  anci 
Chick  Shipping  Boxes,  etc. 

Stark  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Louisiana, 
I'ai'i’n  ayriiriSol<<! hun<ireds  of  Kippley’s 

pleatdd-  Add^yerB’ aU  custom'*re 

Box?«,PPLEY  MFG-  CO. 

Crafton,  III.,  u.  s.  A. 


in  decay.  While  the  spot  is  yet  small, 
whitish  tufts  of  spore-bearing  threads 
begin  to  appear.  As  the  spot  enlarges, 
these  tufts,  arranged  more  or  less  in 
concentric  rings,  become  so  numerous 
as  nearly  to  cover  the  surface,  giving 
the  diseased  area  a grayish,  moldly  ap- 
pearance. Most  of  the  rotten  fruit 
drops  to  the  ground,  but  a consider- 
able portion  of  it  may  shrivel  up  on 
the  tree  and  remain  attached  until  the 
following  season.  As  in  the  case  of 
diseased  blossoms,  the  fungus  may  ex- 
tend from  the  rotting  peaches  into  the 
twigs,  killing  them  and  thus  reducing 
the  prospects  of  a crop  the  following 
year.  In  a wet  season  some  varieties 
suffer  so  badly  from  twig  infections 
that  the  trees  have  the  appearance  of 
a pear  tree  attacked  by  blight. 

The  fungus  passes  the  winter  in  the 
mummified  peaches  hanging  on  the 
trees,  as  well  as  in  those  that  have 
fallen  to  the  ground.  During  the 
spring  and  summer,  especially  in  wet 
weather,  the  fungus  in  these  mummies 
produces  large  crops  of  summer  spores 
for  the  infection  of  the  new  fruit  crop. 
In  the  mummies  on  the  ground  the 
fungus  forms  a black  leathery  sclero- 
tium,  which  is  the  foundation  of  an- 
other kind  of  spore  production.  In  the 
spring,  during  the  blooming  period, 
small,  brown  cup-shaped  bodies  (apo- 
thecia),  resembling  toadstools,  about 


In  a dry  season,  or  one  with  only  oc- 
casional rains  of  short  duration,  a 
peach  crop  may  bo  expected  to  reach 
maturity  practically  free  from  rot,  par- 
ticularly if  the  weather  is  cool;  but 
when  a series  of  cloudy  days  with  fre- 
uuent  showers  occurs  about  picking 
time,  half  or  even  all  of  the  crop  may 
be  destroyed  by  brown-rot.  Prolonged 
cloudy,  drizzly  weather,  even  though 
the  precipitation  may  not  be  great,  is 
far  more  dangerous  than  a heavy  rain 
followed  by  clearing.  Hot  weather 
also  favors  the  'rapid  growth  of  the 
fungus  and  increases  the  danger  of  its 
destroying  the  crop. 

Influence  of  Insects. 

The  spores  are  undoubtedly  distrib- 
uted broadcast  by  the  wind,  so  that 
they  are  in  most  cases  ever  present 
on  the  fruit  ready  to  produce  an  out- 
break of  the  disease  when  the  condi- 
tions are  favorable.  Although  the  fun- 
gus appears  to  be  able  to  enter  the 
peach  through  the  unbroken  skin,  en- 
trance is  more  readily  accomplished 
through  abrasions  such  as  are  made 
by  insects  and  through  cracks  due  to 
the  scab  fungus.  Sucking  insects  of 
the  squash  bug  family  have  been  ob- 
served to  puncture  healthy  and  dis- 
eased fruits  indiscriminately,  thus  not 
only  distributing  the  spores  but  prob- 
ably inserting  them  into  the  peach. 
Hut  the  curculio  is  by  far  the  worst 


FRUIT  FROM  SPRAYED  TREE 

Crop  of  Elberta  peaches  from  a tree  sprayed  once  with  self-boiled  lime-sulphur. 
The  unmerchantable  fruit  in  the  little  pile  on  top.  From  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 


one-half  inch  in  diameter,  are  pro- 
duced from  the  mummies  which  have 
remained  on  the  ground  through  two 
winters  partially  or  entirely  covered 
with  soil.  One  mummy  may  produce 
ten  to  fifteen  of  these  bodies,  each  of 
which  produces  myriads  of  ascospores. 
When  disturbed  by  a puff  of  wind  a 
little  cloud  of  spores  may  be  seen  to 
rise  into  the  air  from  one  of  the  cups. 
These  ascospores  as  well  as  conidia, 
serve  to  infect  the  blossoms.  A crop 
of  summer  spores  is  in  turn  produced 
on  the  diseased  blossoms  and  some  of 
the  young,  green  fruits  become  infect- 
ed by  these,  so  that  there  is  a great 
abundance  of  material  ready  for  the 
infection  of  the  mature  crop  of  fruit, 
even  if  the  old  mummies  have  been 
removed  from  the  trees. 

It  has  for  years  been  recommended 
that  the  rotten  fruit  be  picked  from 
the  trees  and  from  the  ground  and  de- 
stroyed in  order  to  remove  the  source 
of  infection  for  the  following  year’s 
crop.  This  is  a good  practice,  but  it 
is  usually  disappointing,  because  the 
fungus  is  so  prolific  in  spore  produc- 
tion that  the  few  mummies  that  in- 
evitably escape  the  pickers  are  suf- 
ficient to  furnish  the  initial  infection 
material  for  the  entire  crop  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Protection  of  the  fruit 
by  spraying  appears  to  be  the  only 
satisfactory  means  of  combatting  this 
fungus,  although  the  destruction  of 
diseased  fruits  doubtless  aids  in  check- 
ing it  and  should  not  be  discouraged. 

Influence  of  the  Weather. 

Most  parasitic  fungi  are  influenced 
by  weather  conditions.  This  is  especi- 
ally true  of  the  brown-rot  fungus. 
Moisture  not  only  favors  the  growth 
of  this  fungus  and  the  production  and 
germination  of  the  spores,  but  it  also 
renders  the  fruit  tender  and  watery 
and  therefore  more  susceptible  to  rot. 


offender.  It  breaks  the  skin  of  the 
peach  and  leaves  a wound  through 
which  the  fungus  readily  gains  en- 
trance. Although  the  wound  may  ap- 
parently heal  before  an  outbreak  of  rot 
occurs,  an  exudation  of  gum  often 
keeps  it  open  sufficiently  to  admit  the 
fungus.  The  work  of  this  insect  re- 
duces the  efficiency  of  fungicides  ap- 
plied for  the  control  of  brown-rot.  It 
punctures  the  fruit  through  the  coat- 
ing of  spray,  possibly  inserting  brown- 
rot  spores  and  certainly  leaving  an 
opening  for  the  fungus.  In  experi- 
ments conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  in  co-operation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  it  was  found 
that  93  per  cent  of  the  brown-rot  in- 
fections on  sprayed  fruit  had  taken 
place  through  curculio  punctures.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  order  to 
secure  the  best  results  from  spraying 
for  brown-rot,  the  curculio  must  also 
be  controlled. 

Peach  Scab-— Character  of  the  Disease. 

Peach  scab  is  a disease  caused  by 
the  fungus  Cladosporium  earpophilum 
Thum.  It  is  also  known  as  black-spot, 
and  peach  growers  often  call  it  “freek- , 
les,”  which  is  an  appropriate  name,  ' 
owing  to  the  freckled  appearance  the  I 
disease  gives  to  the  fruit.  The  spots  i 
are  dark  brown  or  blackish,  circular  ! 
in  outline,  and  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  They  are  often  so 
numerous  that  one  side  of  the  peach 
has  a “smutty”  or  blackish  appear- 
ance, cracks  open,  and  shrivels. 

The  disease  mars  the  appearance  of 
the  fruit,  reducing  its  market  value 
and  often  rendering  much  of  it  unsal- 
able. The  large  cracks  which  occur 
in  severe  cases  open  the  way  for  the 
brown-rot,  and  in  addition  the  skin 
under  the  individual  spots  is  usually 
broken,  exposing  the  peach  to  the  at- 
tacks of  the  fungus.  Preventing  the 
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SPRAMOTOR 

NOZZLE 


Fig.  56.  made  to  apply  Lime-Sulphur  mixture 
and  whitewash. 

In  brass  or  aluminum  with  brass  or  steel  re- 
movable discs. 

It  has  large  liquid  ways  which  prevent  clogging. 
Gives  the  most  perfect  form  of  spray. 

It  has  no  equal.  Guaranteed.  Price,  by  mail. 
$1.00.  Send  for  Free  Treatise  on  Crop  Diseases. 

SPRAMOTOR  CO.,  Ltd. 

1316  ERIE  ST.,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


“LIGHTNING”  SPRAYERS 

At  your  dealer,  or  write  us. 

- Whitewash  your  poultry  house 
and  stables  rapidly.  Kills  lice, 
sprays  trees,  washes  wagons 
and  windows.  No.  28  galvan- 
**}  ized  steel  double  cylinder 
pump:  continuous  spray  25 
feet  high.  Brass  top.  brass 
bottom,  brass  nozzle,  brasa 
extension  rod.  ball  valves, 
heavy  hose.  ALL  FOR  $2.50. 
Cash  with  order.  Sent  to  any 
address,  express  prepaid.  Also 
orchard  sprayers,  and  many 
other  styles.  Write  for  agency  proposition. 

D.  B.  SMITH  & CO.,  59  Genesee  St.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

^ A VA  COMPLYING  WITH  THE  INSECTICIDE  ACT  OF  1910 
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INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  CO. 

16  BAYVIEW  AVE..JERSEY  CITY.  N.J. 

WRITE  FOR  PR  ICES.  CIRCULARS  ETC.  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED- 


Shade  Trees.  Evergreens, 
largest  Southern  Growers 

Your  home  needs  more  trees?  perhaps,  too,  a hedge  cf 
Privet  or  Hardy  Orange  ( Citrus  tri/oliata).  We  are 
largest  Southern  evergreen  growers,  and  also  grow  a very 
extensive  stcck  of  shade  trees,  shrubs,  field-grown  roses, 
fruit  and  nut  trees, — all  of  which  are  extra  valuable  to  you 
^because  tested  to  prove  their  worth.  “ 
Catalogue  free  if  you  expect  to  order.  4 

P.  J.  BERCKMAHS  COMPANY 
i Fruit  land  Nurseries  ; 

Box  1070F 
Augusta,  Ga. 

Landscape 
Department 
r 414  Harison 
\Qide.: 


lt*s  valuable  because  it  tells  you^ 
how  to  obtain  the  highest  grade 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  vines 
and  plants  and  save  the  agent’s 
commission. 

We  are  offering  some  great  bargains  for  this 
Spring’s  planting  and  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
•end  us  your  name  and  address  so  we  can  place 
the  book  in  your  hands. 

We  grow  our  own  atock  and  guarantee  it 
ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Woodlawn  Nurseries 
579  Culver  Road,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ecial  Prices  On 


I Get  our  catalog 
bbefore  you  buy. 

— v 1,200  acres  in 

V Nursery  Stock,  Fruit,  Oruamenta: 
and  Fruit  Bearing  Trees,  Shrubs 
I;  Vines  and  Roses.  Everything  in  tin 
Nursery  line.  Free  iVoni  all  disease 
- inspected  by  State  Entomologist. 
Elegant  catalog  free.  See  wbat 
values  we  give  you.  Direct 
dealing  insures  you  first  cost 
I and  full  satisfaction.  Write  for 
| free  book  now— today.  Address 
J RATE  KIN’S  NURSERY  CO.. 
fDept.  A Shenandoah , Iowa. 


TREES 


You  can  save 
from  25  to  50 
Per  Cent 


buying  Nursery  Stock  direct  from  me.  I prepay  trans- 
portation charges  on  every  order,  large  or  small.  You 
have  no  unexpectedly  large  freight  or  express  bills  to 
add  to  the  cost  of  your  order.  The  money  saving  price 
you  pay  me  means  for  trees  at  your  station.  All  trees 
guaranteed  true  to  label,  hardy,  large  size  and  satisfact- 
ory. Get  my  list  of  Dellvered-lo-you  Nursery  Bargains, 
Tell  /He  To  Mai!  You  My  Big  FREE 
Catalogue.  £ Pay  Postage > 
NATIONAL  NURSERIES.  B0*  2006.  LAWRENCE.  AANSAS. 


450.000 


800  V arieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best 

rooted  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2 sample  currants  mailed  for  10c. 
Catalog  free.  LFW1S  KOKSCH  A SOW,  Box  51  , Fredonia,  S.  F, 

FRUIT  GROWING  New  Book,  by  Paddock 

and  Wlilpplc.  $1.50.  The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo, 
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or  solid  streams  all  from  the  same  nozzle, 
different  styles  of  sprayers  for  all  1 SwmFD 
ing,  whitewashing, etc. .etc.  AGENTS  WANTED. 


or  Stops  the  Spray  Instantly  ROCHESTER  SPRAY  PUMP  CO..  196  Broadway, 


scab  is  therefore  an  important  step  in  j 
the  control  of  brown-rot. 

The  fungous  forms  brown  spots  on 
the  twigs  where  it  passes  the  winter. 
So  far  as  is  at  present  known  these 
twig  spots  are  the  chief  source  of  in- 
fection of  the  fruit.  Fruit  infection 
begins  to  take  place  about  three  or 
four  weeks  after  the  petals  fall,  al- 
though the  spots  do  not  show  until 
about  three  weeks  later.  Infections 
continue  to  take  place  until  about  a 
month  before  the  fruit  matures. 

Peach  scab  has  been  known  in  this 
country  for  many  years,  and  it  oc- 
curs to  an  injurious  extent  wherever 
peaches  are  grown  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  damage  done  by  this 
disease  is  apparently  not  fully  realized 
by  peach  growers.  Scab  spots  are  so 
common  on  the  peach  that  most  of 
the  eastern  growers  have  come  to  take 
the  disease  as  a matter  of  course  and 
scarcely  realize  that  their  fruit  is 
bringing  25  per  cent  less  in  the  market 
than  the  same  fruit  free  from  scab 
would  bring.  Moreover,  the  fungus 
has  a tendency  to  dwarf  the  fruit  and 
prevent  it  from  attaining  full  size,  so 
that  a considerable  loss  in  yield  is 
thus  sustained. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  growers 
recognize  it  as  their  worst  enemy,  and 
in  many  localities  it  practically  pro- 
hibits the  growing  of  certain  varie- 


of  8 pounds  of  fresh  stone  lime  and  8 
pounds  of  sulphur  (either  flowers  or 
flour  may  be  used)  to  50  gallons  of 
water.  This  appears  to  be  about  the 
correct  strength,  although  in  mild 
cases  of  scab  and  brown-rot  a weaker 
mixture,  containing  6 pounds  of  each 
ingredient  to  50  gallons  of  water,  may 
be  used  with  satisfactory  results.  The 
mixture  can  best  be  prepared  in  rather 
large  quantities — say,  enough  for  200 
gallons  at  a time,  making  the  formula 
32  pounds  of  lime  and  32  pounds  of 
sulphur,  to  be  cooked  with  a small 
quantity  of  water  (8  or  10  gallons) 
and  then  diluted  to  200  gallons. 

The  lime  should  be  placed  in  a bar- 
rel and  enough  water  poured  on  to  al- 
most cover  it.  As  soon  as  the  lime 
begins  to  slake  the  sulphur  should  be 
added  after  first  running  it  through  a 
sieve  to  break  up  the  lumps.  The  mix- 
ture should  be  constantly  stirred  and 
more  water  added  as  needed  to  form 
a thick  paste  at  first  and  then  gradu- 
ally a thin  paste.  The  lime  will  sup- 
ply enough  heat  to  boil  the  mixture 
several  minutes.  As  soon  as  it  is  well 
slaked,  water  should  be  added  to  cool 
the  mixture  and  prevent  further  cook- 
ing. It  is  then  ready  to  be  strained 
into  the  spray  tank,  diluted  and  ap- 
plied. 

The  stage  at  which  the  cold  water 
should  be  poured  in  varies  with  dif- 


PEACHES  FROM  AN  UNSPRAYED  TREE 
The  pile  on  the  right  is  scabby  and  unmerchantable;  on  the  left  all  that  was  suit- 
able for  packing  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  • 

Some  limes  are  so  slug- 


ties.  Some  of  the  large  orchards  in 
the  mountains  of  West  Virginia  and 
Western  Maryland  have  sustained 
heavy  losses  from  this  disease,  and 
the  growers  have  been  obliged  to  con- 
fine their  plantings  of  such  late  va- 
rieites  as  Bilyeu  and  Salway  to  the 
high  ridges  in  order  to  avoid  scab. 
The  Bilyeu  is  very  valuable  commer- 
cially, but  the  scab  has  restricted  its 
successful  production  to  the  ihigher 
points. 

It  has  been  known  for  some  years 
that  peach  scab  could  be  controlled  by 
application  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  but 
its  use  for  this  purpose  has  been  dis- 
couraged by  its  injurious  effects  upon 
the  foliage,  and  the  disease  has,  there- 
fore, been  practically  without  a satis- 
factory remedy. 

Spraying  for  the  Control  of  Peach 
Brown-Rot  and  Scab. 

During  the  season  of  1907  and  1908 
these  diseases  had  been  successfully 
controlled  in  several  orchards  located 
in  different  localities  agregating  a 
total  of  about  2,000  trees.  During  1909, 
in  order  to  place  the  treatment  on  a 
better  commercial  basis,  large  blocks 
of  several  different  varieties,  compris- 
ing over  5,000  trees  were  sprayed  in 
the  orchard  of  the  Hale  Georgia  Or- 
chard Co.  at.  Fort  Valley,  Ga.  This 
orchard  was  in  good  condition,  having 
been  well  cultivated,  fertilized  and 
pruned,  but  in  recent  years  the  brown- 
rot  had  become  exceedingly  bad.  Tho 
crop  of  1908  was  largely  lost  on  ac- 
count of  brown-rot,  scab,  and  curculio, 
and  the  conditions  were  particularly 
favorable  for  a severe  test  of  the  self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur  treatment. 
Preparation  of  Self-Boiled  Lime-Sul- 
phur Mixture. 

The  mixture  used  in  the  experi- 
ments the  pp-st.  season  was  composed 


You  Get  DOUBLE  VALUE  in  This 

Power  Spraying  Outfit! 

Here’s  a Power  Spraying  Outfit  and  Portable  Power  Plant  at 
less  than  the  cost  of  an  ordinary  power  spray. 

Power  Spray  Pump  does  the  work  of  five  men  during  spray- 
ing season — does  it  rapidly  and  thoroughly.  General  Utility 
Portable  Engine  provides  all  the  water  needed  for  the  entire 
farm  wherever  you  want  it.  Runs  any  man-power  machine  and 
does  a man’s  work  every  day  in  the  year  at  small  cost. 

Why  buy  costly  power  spray  outfits  that  are  useless  ten 
months  in  the  year  when  this  combination  provides  portable 
power  for  use  throughout  the  year? 


FULLER  & JOHNSON 

POWER  SPRAY  OUTFIT 


Including  Farm  Pump  Engine 

ning  churn,  separator,  fanning  mill,  cider 
mill,  wine  press,  washing  machine,  grind- 
stone. Spray  Pump  provides  two  J6-inch 
discharge  pipes  with  140  to  200-lb.  pressure. 
Cylinder  2K-inch,  drawn  brass  lining,  5-inch 
stroke.  Will  run  10  to  15  nozzles.  Pays  for 
itself  in  one  season  in  wages  saved. 


Engine  Is  easily  detached  from  Spray 
Pump  frame  and  can  be  hooked  up  with 
any  pump  in  15  minutes.  Provides  400  to 
1,000  gallons  of  water  per  hour  when  at- 
tached to  any  force  pump.  Pumps  all  the 
water  needed  for  irrigating  truck  gardens 
and  young  orchards.  Has  pulley  for  iun- 

Complete  outfit  Write  for  FREE  ENGINE  BOOKS 

weighs  about  475 
lbs.  Engine 
and  pump  on 
compact, 
convenient 
frame,  which 
can  be  placed 
on  truck  or 
wagon  and 
moved  any- 
where in  the 
orchard  or 
garden. 


Engine 


IS  Frost 


Proof 
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Gasoline  Pressure 


ferent  limes, 
gish  in  slaking  that  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  enough  heat  from  them  to  cook 
the  mixture  at  all,  while  other  limes 
become  intensely  hot  on  slaking  and 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  the 
boiling  to  proceed  too  far.  If  the  mix- 
■ture  is  allowed  to  remain  hot  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  after  the  slaking 
is  completed,  the  sulphur  gradually 
goes  into  solution,  combining  with  the 
lime  to  form  sulphids,  which  are  in- 
jurious to  peach  foliage.  It  is  there- 
fore very  important,  especially  with 
hot  limes,  to  cool  the  mixture  quickly 
by  adding  a few  buckets  of  water  as 
soon  as  the  lumps  of  lime  have  slaked 
down.  The  intense  heat,  violent  boil- 
ing and  constant  stirring  result  in  a 
unform  mixture  of  finely  divided  sul- 
phur and  lime,  with  only  a very  small 
percentage  of  the  sulphur  in  solution. 
The  mixture  should  be  strained  to  take 
out  the  coarse  particles  of  lime,  but 
the  sulphur  should  be  carefully  work- 
ed through  the  strainer. 

Self-Boiled  Lime-Sulphur  and  Results. 

Several  different  varieties  of 
peaches  were  sprayed  with  good  re- 
sults. The  details  of  the  work  were 
about,  the  same  in  each  case,  the  fol- 
lowing notes  on  Waddell  variety  serv- 
ing as  an  example  of  the  treatment 
given  and  the  results  obtained; 

Plat  1,  consisting  of  568  Waddell 
tiees,  was  sprayed  with  self-boiled 
lime-sulphur  (32-32-200)  on  April  30, 
about  one  month  after  the  petals  drop- 
ped, and  again  on  May  20,  three  to 
four  weeks  before  thg  fruit  ripened 

Check  plat  “A”  consisted  of  1,357 
unsprayed  Waddell  trees  in  a block 
adjacent  to  Plat  1. 

Plat  2 was  a block  of  1,275  Waddell 
trees  sprayed  only  once,  at  the  time 
when  it  would  be  most  effective 


LEADER 


Machine 


Has  3KHorse-Power,  4-Cycle  Engine 
and  Hopper  Jacket  lor  Cooling. 

It  supplies  io  nozzles  at  a pressure  of  200 
lbs.  with  safety  valve  blowing  off,  ana 
this  service  can  easily  be  increased  with- 
out overtaxing  the  engine. 

A Complete  Spraying  Rig 

Bud  It  will  refill  the  tank,  saw  wood,  grind 
feed,  run  your  repair  shop,  shell  or 
grain,  run  the  cream  separator  or  the  chum,  and 
is  safe,  simple  and  satisfactory. 

Al«o  S-Horne-PowerKigs  with  Triplex  Pump' 

—We  also  manufacture  a full  line  of  Barrel, 
Knapsack,  and  rower  Potato  SpweraAvitt1 
Mechanical  Agitators  and  Antomauc  Strain- 
er  Cleaners,  Catalogue  Flihh. 

FIELD  FORGE  PUMP  GO. 

58  1 1 th  St.,  Elmira  N.Y. 
General  Agents, 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.. 

Kansas  Cm.  Mo..  St.  Louis.  Mb. 

C P.  R0THWELLaC0..MA»nNSBU«s.W.¥A. 

BRACKETT-SHAW  & LUNT  CO..  Boston.  Mass. 


Something  New!  The  Kant-Klog  Sprayer 

Gets  twice  the  results  with  same  labor  and  fluid.  Send 
postal  today  for  free  interesting  booklet,  explaining  how 
the  “Kant-Klog  gives 

Nine  Sizes  ol  Round  or  Flat 
Fine  or  Coarse  Sprays 

m fVirx  camp  nozzle.  Ten 


THE  REPUTATION  OF 

.Target  Brand  Scale  Destroyer 

For  San  Jose  Scale  Rests  Upon 

TEN  MILLION 

Trees  Successfully  Treated 

with  it  during  the  past  season 

_ 

CRT  ACQUAINTED  with  OUR  COMPANY 
Let  us  tell  you  about  Scientific  Methods  of  dsiof 
insecticides.  Fungicides  and  Plant  Foods, 
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against  scab,  anil  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  value  of  a single  ap- 
plication in  controling  this  fungus. 

Commercial  Results. 

In  order  to  determine  the  commer- 
cial results  a record  was  made  of  the 
marketable  fruit  from  each  plat.  The 
fruit  was  brought  into  the  packing 
house,  sorted  and  packed  in  the  usual 
way.  The  number  of  trees  in  each 
plat  varied,  ranging  from  568  to  1,357, 
and  for  convenience  of  comparison  the 
average  yield  for  500  trees  in  eacli  plat 
is  given  as  follows:  Plat  1,  160  crates; 
plat  2,  170  crates,  and  the  check  or 
unsprayed  plat,  80  crates. 

This  record  of  yield  corresponds 
closely  to  the  results  expressed  in 
percentages  of  disease  fruit  as  de- 
termined by  sorting  the  crop  from  five 
trees  in  each  plat.  In  such  large  plats 
considerable  variation  in  tha  trees  and 
environment  would  naturally  be  ex- 
pected and  there  was  perhaps  a suf- 
ficient difference  between  plat  1 and 
plat  2 to  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
latter,  which  was  sprayed  only  once, 
had  less  brown-rot  and  more  good 
fruit  than  the  former,  ^hich  was 
sprayed  twice.  The  check  plat,  which 
lies  between  plats  1 and  2,  certainly 
represents  something  near  the  aver- 
age condition  for  the  whole  block  in- 
volved and  the  difference  in  yield  be- 
tween the  sprayed  and  the  unsprayed 
trees  was,  for  the  most  part,  undoubt- 
edly due  to  the  effect  of  spraying.  The 
application  of  self-boiled  lime-sulphur, 
therefore,  apparently  increased  the 
yield  100  per  cent. 

Self-Boiled  Lime-Sulphur  and  Arsen- 
ate of  Lead  in  Combination. 

It  has  been  known  for  many  years 
that  the  curculio  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  distribution  of  brown-rot  and 
that  to  prevent  the  former  would  be 
an  important  step  in  controlling  the 
latter.  When  the  work  with  lime-sul- 
phur sprays  was  first  taken  up  Prof. 
Scott  said  that  the  plum  curculio  punc- 
tures a certain  percentage  of  the  fruits 
and  admits  the  spores  of  the  fungus  in 
spite  of  all  of  the  spraying  that  could 
be  done.  From  later  experience  it 
was  fully  determined  that  satisfactory 
control  of  brown-rot  could  be  made 
possible  only  when  the  curculio  was 
controlled. 

In  order  to  test  the  practicability  of 
combining  arsenate  of  lead  with  self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur  as  a combination 
spray  for  scab,  brown-rot  and  curculio, 
one  block  in  the  orchard  at  Fort  Valley 
was  set  aside  for  this  purpose,  and 
consisted  of  a block  containng  2,324 
7-year-old  Elberta  peach  trees.  About 
one-half  of  this  block,  or  1,100  trees, 
were  treated,  and  the  remainder  left 
unsprayed  as  a check.  On  this  treated 
portion  the  first  application  was  made 
March  31,  just  as  the  calyces  or 
“shucks”  were  being  shed,  the  spray 
consisting  of  arsenate  of  lead  alone, 

2 pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water.  On 
April  22  a second  application  was  i 
made  consisting  of  8-8-50  lime-sulphur  ! 
and  2 pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead;  a ; 
third  treatment  came  on  May  21,  con-  i 
sisting  of  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  1 
alone;  the  same  kind  of  spray  being  : 
applied  again  on  June  9,  about  one  < 


f month  before  the  fruit  ripened.  The 
- first  application  was  made  essentially 
i.  to  control  the  curculio  as  it  was  too 
early  to  begin  using  the  fungicide. 

In  the  packing  house  this  unsprayed 
5 block  of  trees  produced  only  33 1-3 
} crates  of  poor  but  marketable  fruit — 
r practically  a complete  loss — while  the 
1 sprayed  block  produced  327  >4  crates 
t of  first-class  fruit.  From  this  trial  it 
can  be  safely  assumed  that  in  the  com- 
, bined  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  and  ar- 
senate  of  lead  spray  we  have  an  ef- 
fective remedy  for  peach  scab,  brown- 
. rot  and  curculio. 

Marketing  Test. 

In  order  to  determine  the  carrying 
quality  and  market  value  of  the  spray- 
ed as  compared  with  the  unsprayed 
fruit,  two  cars  of  .peaches  from  the 
experiment  blocks  were  shipped  to 
New  York,  examined  on  arrival,  and 
sold  in  the  usual  way  through  a com- 
mission house.  This  test  was  accom- 
plished through  the  co-operation  of 
Mr.  Hale  and  the  Georgia  Fruit  Grow- 
ers’ Exchange. 

The  fruit  for  the  first  car  was  pick- 
ed on  Friday,  July  9,  in  a (drizzling 
rain,  but  was  not  loaded  and  billed 
out  until  the  following  day.  It  was 
due  on  the  New  York  market  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday  morning,  but  was  de- 
layed en  route  and  was  not  sold  until 
Wednesday  morning,  July  14.  This 
car  contained  Elberta  peaches  from 
the  lime-sulphur-arsenate-of-lead  block 
and  from  the  adjacent  check  block, 
Belle  peaches  sprayed  three  times 
with  lime-sulphur  alone,  and  un- 
sprayed Belles.  The  market  was  al- 
most glutted  with  poor  fruit  and  the 
prices  were  at  about  the  lowest  point 
of  the  season.  Tht  fruit  was  sold  at 
the  following  prices: 

Sprayed  Elbertas $2.00  per  crate 

Unsprayed  Elbertas  ..  1.50  per  crate 

Sprayed  Belles  1.25  per  crate 

Unsprayed  Belles 1. 12%  per  crate 

The  fruit  of  the  second  car  was  pick- 
ed on  Monday,  July  12,  and  was  sold 
on  Thursday  morning,  July  15.  This 
car  contained  Elbertas  sprayed  twice 
and  Belles  sprayed  three  times  with 
the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur;  also  un- 
sprayed fruit  of  both  varieties.  The 
fruit  of  this  car  brought  the  following 
prices: 

Sprayed  Elbertas $1.45  per  crate 

Unspi  ayed  Elbertas 1.25  per  crate 

Sprayed  Belles  1.50  per  crate 

Unsprayed  Belles 1,14  per  crate 

In  the  first  car  the  difference  in 
favor  of  the  sprayed  fruit  was  50 
cents  a crate  for  Elbertas  and  12% 
cents  a crate  for  Belles.  In  the  sec- 
ond car  it  was  20  cents  a crate  for  El- 
bertas and  36  cents  a crate  for  Belles. 
An  examination  of  several  crates  of 
Elbertas  showed  that  34  per  cent  of 
the  unsprayed  fruit  was  specked  with 
brown-rot,  while  only  6 per  cent  of 
the  sprayed  fruit  was  so  affected.  This 
difference  in  market  value  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  sprayed  fruit  showed 
less  rot,  and  was  more  highly  colored, 
and  had  a better  appearance  than  the 
unsprayed  fruit.  Another  significant 
fact  is  that  in  each  case  all  the 
sprayed  fruit  was  sold  before  the  buy- 
ers began  purchasing  the  unsprayed 


Here’s  a sprayer  for 
YOU  and  for  everybody 
who  raises  fruit,  especially  the  farmer 
with  only  a few  acres  who  has  been  fooling  with  a hand  sprayer 
or  not  spraying  at  all  because  he  “didn’t  believe  a power  sprayer  would  pay 
him.”  Whetheryou  have  two  acres  of  fruit  or  a hundred— you  need  the 

High  Pressure  Power  Sprayer 

The  only  question  is  what  size  you  need. 

The  Waterloo  Boy  Power  Sprayer  delivers  a mist-fine  spray 
and  puts  it  just  where  you  want  it,  covers  every  leaf  clear  to  the  tree- 
tops.  No  dripping  or  wasting  of  the  solution. 

The  pump  is  double  acting  and  tested  up  to  300  pounds  pressure.  All 
parts  exposed  to  the  chemicals  are  solid  brass  or  brass  covered.  Has  pressure,  gauge 
and  automatic  safety  discharge  back  into  the  tank.  All  parts  accessible  and  interchangeable. 

Power  is  supplied  by  our  world  famous  Waterloo  Boy  Gasoline  Engine. 
Any  size  desired  is  furnished  from  2 horse  power  up  and  every  one  carries 
our  binding  5 Years  Guarantee.  It  maintains  a steady  high  pressure  and 
feeds  four  leads  of  hose,  or  2 leads  with  up  to  4 nozzles  each.  Works  as 
well  on  a hillside  as  on  the  level. 

The  outfit  is  mounted  on  wooden  skids  or  on  a low  truck  as  desired. 
The  Waterloo  Boy  Power  Sprayer  is  made  just  as  carefully 
and  of  just  as  good  material  as  the  .Waterloo  Boy  Gasoline 
Engine  and  we  stand  behind  it  just  as  squarely  with  our  clean  record 
of  18  years  of  success.  We  have  a special  sprayer  proposi= 
tion  to  make  to  every  fruit  grower,  farmer,  gardener,  and  orchardist. 
If  you  have  any  fruit  or  vegetables  to  spray,  write  for 
details  at  once — it  will  pay  you  big.  Catalog  free. 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co., 

222  3rd  Ave.,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


Please  make  it  a point  to  always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when  you  write  in  response  to  an  advertisement. 


Be  Up  to  Date 


Lightness,  Compactness,  Accessibility. 
High  Pressure,  Durability,  Smooth  Run 
ning  Qualities,  Short  Turning 


These  are  the  qualities  that  you 
are  after  in  your  1911  Sprayer. 
They  are  all  found  in  the 


“New  Gamo  Triplex” 


Built  in  the  Great  Fruit  Belt,  of  Western  New  York.  Send  for  Gamo  bul- 
letin No.  152.  If  interested  in  Orcharc.  Tractors  send  for  Bulletin  No.  102. 


Gasport  Motor  Company,  Gasport,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THIS  IS  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  THE  DAMAGE  DONE  BY  BROWN  ROT  ON  PEACHES 

From  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


Raspberry. 

Blackberry,  Currai 

gooseberry,  Rhubai 

and  asparagus  w Plan 

Vigorous,  Heavy  Rooted,  High  Grade  Sto< 
In  fact,  the  BEST  that  can  be  grown  on  Mil 
igan  soil.  19th  Annual  Catalogue  FRE 
A.  R.  WESTON  & CO.,  R.  11  Bridgman,  Mil 


* 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


California  Privet 

Plants  and  Cuttings  by  the  Million 

WRITE  US  FOR  PRICES 

OAK  LAWN  NURSERY  CO. 

H U N TSVILLE  : ALABAMA 
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fruit,  showing  that  they  readily  recog- 
nized the  superiority  of  the  former. 
This  marketing  test  indicates  that  the 
enhancement  in  the  market  value  of 
sprayed  fruit  would  pay  the  cost  of 
the  work  several  times  over. 


Cost  of  the  Treatment. 

The  price  of  materials  and  labor 
used  in  the  work  at  Fort  Valley,  Ga., 
was  as  follows*.  Sulphur  (flour),  $2.8o 
per  hundred  pounds;  lime,  $1.10  per 
barrel;  arsenate  of  lead,  12  cents  a 
pound;  gasoline,  13  cents  a gallon; 
team  (pair  of  mules),  $2.75  a day; 
and  labor,  75  cents  a day. 

At  the  above  prices  the  cost  of  the 
self-'boiled  lime-sulphur  treatment  was 
1 1-5  to  1 3-5  cents  per  tree  for  each  ap- 
plication, or  an  average  of  4 1-5  cents 
per  tree  for  three  treatments.  The 
combination  lime-sulphur-arsenate-of- 
lead  treatment  cost  5 3-8  cents  per 
tree  for  four  applications.  Where 
labor  is  higher  and  working  hours 
shorter  the  cost  would  of  course  be 


Need 
No  Repairs! 

They  Last  as 
Long  as  the 
Building 


They  are  stamped  of  best  Bessemer 
Steel  5 to  12  feet  long  and  24  inches  wide. 
They  are  madeeither  in  plain  steel,  painted 
on  both  sides,  or  heavily  galvanized.  They 
will  not  rust  nor  corrode.  The  interlocking 
feature  covers  the  nails  and  provides  for 
expansion  or  contraction. 


Put  Them  On  Yourself 


Anyone  can  lay  these  shingles  on  any  roof. 
Just  a hammer  and  a few  nails  is  all  you  need. 

Edwards  Interlocking  Reo  Steel  Shingles 
will  save  money  for  you.  They  will  last 
longer  than  wood-shingle  or  composi- 
tion roofs  and  give  you  absolute  protec- 
tion against  fire  and  lightning.  We  give  a 
$10,000  guarantee  bond  that  no  roof  cov- 
ered with  Reo  Steel  Shingles  will  be  de- 
stroyed by  lightning. 

Factory  Prices— Freight  Prepaid 

Being  the  largest  manufacturers  of  every  kind 
of  iron  and  steel  roofing  material,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  quote  you  lowest  possible  manufac- 
turer-to-user  prices. 

Write  for  Mew  Catalog  293 

which  gives  valuable  information  you  should 
have.  You  can  save  money  and  have  a better  roof 
by  buying  Edwards  Interlocking  Reo  Steel 
Shingles.  Send  us  dimensions  of  your  building 
and  we  will  quote  you  cost  of  a Reo  Steel  Shingle 
Roof  delivered  at  your  railroad  station.  (36) 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

243  293  Lock  Street,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Niagara 

Ladders 


A card  brings 
our  catalogue  of 
growers’  supplies. 


BACON 

&C0. 

i Appleton,  N.  Y. 


Edwards  Interlocking 
“Reo”  Steel  Shingles 


greater,  but  in  the  South,  under  condi- 
tions similar  to  those  existing  at  toit 
Valley,  it  appears  that  the  work  can 
be  done  at  a cost  of  $15  per  thousand 
trees  for  each  application,  or  $45  for 
three  treatments.  This  cost  is  insig- 
nificant when  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fact  that  an  increased 
yield  of  25  to  50  per  cent,  or  in  some 
cases  100  per  cent,  may  be  expected 
from  the  treatment. 

Danger  of  Injury  to  the  Fruit  and 
Foliage. 

If  the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  is 
properly  prepared  and  applied  there  is 
very  little  danger  of  injury  to  the 
foliage. 

Some  arsenate  of  lead  injury  will 
occur  from  time  to  time,  when  used 
alone,  but  where  the  curculio  is  so 
bad  as  in  the  Southern  peach  orchards, 
it  would  seem  advisable  for  the  own- 
ers to  take  some  risk  in  the  use  of  the 
poison  to  hold  this  insect  in  check. 

There  is  some  danger  of  staining 
the  fruit  with  the  mixture  if  it  is  ap- 
plied within  two  or  three  weeks  of 
ripening  time.  The  sprayed  fruit  of 
the  Georgia  experiments  showed  evi- 
dence of  the  spray  at  picking  time, 
but  the  whitish  specks  were  largely 
rubbed  off  in  picking,  sorting  and 
packing. 

Treatment  Recommended. 

Self-boiled  lime-sulphur,  when  prop- 
erly applied,  will  entirely  control 
peach  scab,  and  when  the  curculio 
does  not  interfere  too  seriously  it  will 
largely  prevent  brown-rot.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  a large  number  of  the 
infestations  take  place  through  cur- 
culio punctures,  it  would  seem  advis- 
able, where  the  two  troubles  occur 
together,  to  use  arsenate  of  lead  in 
connection  with  the  lime-sulphur  mix- 
ture as  a combined  remedy  for  both 
troubles. 


The  Profit  You  May  Gain 


Is  determined  largely  by  the  care  you  take  of  your  orchard. 
The  grower  who  sprays  his  trees  thoroughly  with  the  right 
material  is  sure  to  have  more  and  better  fruit  than  the  one 
who  does  not  spray  or  who  uses  an  inferior  material. 


Sherwin-Williams 

New  Process  Arsenate  of  Lead 


is  a safe,  sure  and  economical  poison.  It  contains  pure  ingredients 
rightly  prepared  in  the  correct  proportions  by  experts  and  thoroughly 
tested  so  as  to  insure  the  fruit  and  foliage  against  injury  by  burning.  It 
is  sure  to  be  effective,  as  it  contains  the  right  amount  of  arsenic  thoroughly 
neutralized  with  the  lead.  It  is  economical  because  one  spraying  does 
the  work  of  maYiy  with  other  materials.  You  can  greatly  increase  your 
profit  by  using  S-W  New  Process  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

Write  for  prices  on  your  Spring  requirements. 


The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 


MAKERS  OF  INSECTICIDES  AND  FUNGICIDES 
OFFICE  66TCANAL  ROAD,  CLEVELAND,  O. 


factories:  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Newark,  mon 
TREAL,  LONDON,  ENG. 


OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 


Brown-Rot,  Scab  and  Curculio  Treat- 
ment. 


DON’T  MISS 
THIS 


12  Cherry  trees,  2-3  ft. ; 12  Peach  trees.  2-3  ft. : 
12  Plum  trees,  2-3  ft.;  12  Apple  trees,  2-3  ft. . 1- 
Moore’s  Early  grape  vines,  select  ioots,  1-  Worden 
grape  vines  select  roots;  12  Red  and  White  grape 
? es  select  roots;  30  Concord  grape  vines,  select 
roots’;  100  Asparagus  roots;  150  select  strawberiy 
plants ; 10  select  currant  bushes,  red  or  white,  10 
gooseberry  (Downing,  Houghton  or  1 earn. 

Any  one  of  the  above  selections  prepaid  to  your 
address  for  $1.  In  addition  to  this  we  will  send 


you  FREE  10  nice  Evergreens  2 year  (spruce  or 
Pine)  and  one  Dorothy  Perkuis  (Iiifibing  Rose,  - 


year  We  wVsh  to  know  you  and  our  acquaintance 
must  last  All  are  nice  healthy  stock.  Send  for 
free  catalogue  for  other  fruits. 


Benson -Omaha  Nursery 


BENSON,  NEBR.  Box  472. 


NURSERYMEN’S 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  1 

PLATES 


An  experience  of  over  30  years  and  our 
unequaled  facilities  have  made  our 
plates  leaders.  They  are  used  by  the 
leading  nurserymen  and  agents  In  tne 
United  States  and  Canada.  A trial  order 
will  convince  you  of  their  superiority 
Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

M.  BRUNSWICK  & COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  - - NEW  YORK- 


For  the  Elberta,  Belle,  Reeves,  and 
other  varieties  of  peaches  of  about  the 
same  ripening  season,  the  following  is 
advised : 

(1)  About  the  time  the  calyces  (or 
shucks)  are  shedding,  spray  with  ar- 
senate of  lead  at  the  rate  of  2 pounds 
to  50  gallons  of  water.  In  order  to  re- 
duce the  caustic  properties  of  the 
poison,  add  milk  of  lime  made  from 
slaking  2 pounds  of  stone  lime.  The 
date  of  this  treatment  is  too  early  for 
scab  and  ordinarily  no  serious  out- 
breaks of  brown-rot  occur  so  early, 
so  that  the  lime-sulphur  may  be  omit- 
ted with  reasonable  safety;  but  dur- 
ing warm  rainy  springs,  especially  in 
the  South,  the  lime-sulphur  will  doubt- 
less be  necessary  in  this  application. 

(2)  Two  to  three  weeks  later,  or 
about  one  month  after  the  petals  drop, 
spray  with  8-8-50  self-boiled  lime-sul- 
phur and  2 pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead. 

(3)  About  one  month  before  the 
fruit  ripens  spray  with  8-8-50  self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur,  omitting  the  poi- 
son. 

For  earlier  maturing  varieties,  such 
as  Waddell,  Carman  and  Hiley,  the 
first  two  treatments  outlined  above 
would  probably  be  sufficient  ordinar- 
ily, but  in  very  wet  seasons  bad-rot- 
ting varieties  would  doubtless  require 
three  treatments.  Late  varieties,  such 
as  Smock  and  Salway,  having  a longer 
season,  would  not  be  thoroughly  pro- 
tected by  three  applications.  In  vie*w 
of  the  results  obtained  on  mid-season 
varieties  it  seems  likely  that  three 
treatments  will  ordinarily  be  sufficient 
for  the  late  varieties. 

The  necessity  of  keeping  the  mix- 
tures thoroughly  agitated  while  spray- 
ing cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized. 
Both  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  and  ar- 
senate of  lead  settle  readily  and  if  the 
spraying  equipment  is  not  equipped 
with  a good  agitator  the  mixture  will 
not  be  evenly  distributed  and  some  of 
the  trees  will  be  over  sprayed  and 
others  will  receive  an  insufficient  ap- 
plication. In  power  sprayers  the  pro- 
peller type  of  agitator  is  the  most  sat- 
isfactory for  this  work.  The  early 
I applications  of  lime  sulphur  may  be 
made  rather  heavy,  but  the  last  spray- 
* ing  should  be  made  from  fine  nozzles, 
and  the  aim  should  be  to  give  the  fruit 
a uniform  coating  of  a mist-like  spray. 
Heavy  drenching  of  the  trees  should 
be  avoided. 


This  120-page  book,  “Spraying — a Profit- 
able Investment,”  sent  FREE  on  request. 


Fruit  Growers! 


Bowker’s 
Lime-Sulphur 
is  absolutely 


pure 


No  salt  or  caustic  being  added,  every 
drop  is  effective  against  the  San  Jose 
and  other  scales,  destroying  mosses, 
fungi,  etc.,  and  thoroughly  cleaning  up 
the  trees  without  injury. 


Write  for  special  prices , stating  number 
of  trees  to  be  sprayed. 


BOWKER 


INSECTICIDE  COMPANY, 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Manufacturers  of  Arsenate  of  Lead ; also  Bowker  s 
“PYROX”  the  one  Best  All  Around  Spring  and 
’ Summer  Spray  for  fruits  and  vegetables. 


Sure  and  Sudden 
Death  to  All  Insect  Pests 


when  you  spray  with  the  stick-longest,  kill-quickest,  safest 
and  most  economical  of  all  insecticides 


ELECTRO  Arsenate 

(in  Powdered  Form) 


(in  Powdered  Form)  , 

I.  is  tie  only  dry  teen.le  of  L* Jin  e«ry 

the  only  one  that  mixes  instantly  W cannot  be  washed  off  by  rain.  Is  death 

drop  of  spray  is  equally  strong  m arsenic  tenderest  foliage, 

to  insects  months  after  application,  y ■ or  r0%  more  than  other  brands, 

El"“  s“”n 

teSB*  ,"tr2rclh„- Electro, 

us  for* prices  and  proofs  from  successful  fru  b Electro  Lime 

™E  wKEESr  »«• 


850.000 


GRAPEVINES  CATALPA 

Mina  ora  trim  name.  YN  fitB 


SPEC 10 SA 
TREES 


69  Varieties.  Also  Small  Frnlts.  Trees,  «t«.  Best  Root- 
ed Slack,  Genuine,  cheap,  ! karaplertnee  mailed  for  10c.  Boo. 

price-list  free.  LB" is  KOKSCH  * SOS,  BoxM,  kredunla,  s.  v. 


Mine  are  true  to  name.  Write  for  ^fo^uliphone^w' 
an  about  the_  HO  acres  l_am  mg  foyelepho  ^1  ^ 


H.  C.  ROGERS,  Box  33, 


d ' *•■■  * yi 
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Stahl’s  Noxall  Outfit. 

Our  line  includes,  in  addition  to  NOXALL  OUTFIT  shown 
above,  BARREL  OUTFITS,  CART  OUTFITS,  KNAPSACK 
SPRAYERS,  BUCKET  PUMPS  and  all  SPRAY  PUMP  AC- 
CESSORIES. 

Ask  for  large  catalogue  fully  describing  Spray  Pumps  of  any 
size  or  capacity,  for  large  or  small  orchards,  gardens,  etc.,  and  for 
any  spraying  purpose.  Catalogue  also  contains  much  information 
on  the  subject  of  spraying  of  value  to  every  fruit-grower.  Address 


William  Stahl  Sprayer  Co. 


PRAYING  FOR 

BROWN-ROT 

1 

The  work  of  spraying  peaches  for 
the  control  of  curculio,  scab  and 
brown-rot  has  always  been  clone  with 
but  little  satisfaction.  If  the  trees 
were  not  sprayed  insects  and  fungi 
would  reap  the  harvest,  and  if  the 
trees  were  sprayed  with  the  usual  cop- 
per sprays  it  usually  resulted  in  more 
or  less  defoliation  and  possibly  scorch- 
ing of  the  fruit. 

While  Mr.  E.  P.  Taylor,  now  of 
Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  was  with  the 
Missouri  Experiment  Station  at  Moun- 
tain Grove,  Mo.,  he  did  considerable 
experimental  work  in  the  use  of  lead 
arsenate  as  a spray  for  peaches,  work- 
ing on  the  theory  that  since  it  would 
control  the  curculio,  it  might  lessen 
the  damage  from  brown-rot.  This 
would  be  easily  possible,  since  the  cur 
culio  punctures  opened  the  skin  of  the 
fruit  for  the  easy  entrance  of  the  fun- 
gus. 


BOX  NO.  66 


QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


“I  have  only  a barrel  pump  outfit, 
and  my  trees  being  large  we  could 
only  get  over  a few  each  day,  so  that 
it  took  us  about  two  weeks  to  get  over 
the  block  the  first  time  and,  of  course, 


Missouri  took  up  the  work  in  a prac- 
tical way  and  have  given  it  a good  trial 
during  the  past  season.  The  following 
letter  is  one  from  Mr.  W.  C.  Paynter, 
Koslikonong,  Mo.,  to  Mr.  Taylor,  telling 
of  his  experience  in  using  arsenate  of 
lead  and  lime-sulphur  in  combating  the 
curculio,  scab  and  brown  rot. 

“Our  crop  was  a very  light  one  this 
season,  but  the  quality  was  the  finest 
I ever  grew.  After  the  freeze  of  Feb- 
ruary 17th  we  only  had  a few  acres 
(perhaps  20  acres)  left  on  top  of  the 
hill  east  of  the  barn  which  had  any 
live  buds  left.  After  they  bloomed  and 
set  the  crop  and  about  the  time  they 
commenced  to  shed  their  jackets,  I 
sprayed  them  with  arsenate  of  lead, 
using  2 pounds  to  50  gallons  of  ma- 
terial and  added  6 pounds  of  lime  to 
the  50  gallons.  I put  the  spray  on 
very  heavy,  leaving  every  tree  drip- 
ping. 


I STAHL’S 

Spraying  Outfits 

and  “The  Stahl  Way  of  Spraying”  make 
your  spraying  work  easy  and  results  sure 


The  MAGIC  Spray  Pump  maintains  over  100 
lbs.  pressure  continuously  at  only  two-thirds 
the  labor  of  operating  any  other  pump. 


SPRAYED  WITH  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  AND  LIME-SULPHUR 
At  picking  time  98  per  cent  of  fruit  was  No.  1 — tbe  result  of  three  sprayings. 


Mr.  Taylor’s  work  was  accompanied 
by  success,  but  on  account  of  his  re- 
moval West,  his  work  could  not  be 
completed  as  it  was  started.  However, 
some  of  the  fruit  growers  of  Southern 


For  Low  Prices  on 

Cherry,  Pear, 
Apple,  Peach 

European  Plum 


GOOD  SUPPLY  OF 

GRAPE  VINES 

GOOSEBERRY  CURRANTS 
Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees 

SEEDLINGS 

We  have  a large  stock  of 
MAPLE,  HONEY  LOCUST,  OSAGE 
AND  ELM 

Write  for  Prices.  Address 

YOUNGERS  & CO. 

GENEVA,  NEBRASKA 


Pomeroy  Hardy  English 
Walnut  Trees  For  Sale 

Tlmro"ghly  acclimated.  Hardy  as  an  oak.  Grown 
XT  nuts  of  the  second  and  third  generation  of 
Northern  grown  trees.  / 

Norman  Pomeroy, LockporLN.Y. 


by  this  time  the  peaches  were  large 
as  plums  and  the  curculio  had  done 
considerable  damage  before  we  got  to 
the  last  trees.  As  soon  as  we  got 
through  with  the  first  application  we 
started  in  with  second  spray,  using 
equal  parts  of  lime  and  sulphur,  and 
letting  it  cook  for  about  five  minutes, 
then  adding  water  to  cool  it  down,  also 
adding  1 y2  pounds  arsenate  of  lead  to 
50  gallons  and  applied  it  as  fast  as 
possible.  This  second  spraying  took 
us  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  summer, 
as  we  had  lots  of  rain  and  lost  a good 
many  days  on  that  account.  However, 
we  finally  got  through  about  thirty 
days  before  ripening  time. 

“This  season  was  a very  wet  one  and 
the  rains  continued  right  up  to  har- 
vest time,  but  on  the  best  block  and 
where  we  got  at  them  early,  they  re- 
mained free  of  sting  or  any  fungus 
trouble  and  at  ripening  time  they  were 
the  finest  block  of  peaches  I have  ever 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing.  While 
we  kept  no  complete  record,  I think 
we  marketed  50  per  cent  of  this  block. 
On  the  block  where  the  first  spraying 
was  done  late,  they  did  not  do  so  well, 
but  still  were  very  fine  and  remark- 
ably free  from  brown-rot  and  freckles. 
I left  a small  block  on  which  we  only 
used  the  arsenate  of  lead,  giving  them 
only  one  spray,  intending  to  give  them 
a second  spraying  with  the  lead  only, 
but  did  not  get  to  them  until  I con- 
sidered it  too  near  ripening  time.  They 
panned  out  fairly  well,  but  not  nearly 


It  has  also  a porcelain-lined,  non- 
corrosive  cylinder,  bell-metal,  re- 
versible ball-valves  that  do  not 
wear  out  and  can  be  almost  instant- 
ly removed;  no  stuffing-box  or 
outside  packing. 

In  the  illustration  at  the  left,  note  the  powerful  spring  shown 
at  A.  As  you  pull  the  handle  you  compress  the  spring  only. 
When  you  push  it  back  the  spring  expands  and  helps  you  force 
the  liquid  into  the  air-chamber — lessening  labor  by  a third.  By 
pulling  out  two  cotter  pins,  B,  and  releasing  four  nuts,  C,  you 
can  pull  out  the  plunger.  By  releasing  set  screw,  D.  you  can 
open  valve-chamber  and  take  out  both  valves,  seats  and  all. 

Write  for  our  new  catalogue  of  all  Bean  Hand  and  Power 
Spraying  Outfits,  hose,  nozzles,  extras,  etc. 

The  Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

731  St.  Clair  Avenue,  N.  W.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Western  Factory,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


INTELLIGENT  SPRAYING 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  stated  editorially,  Sept.  19th,  190S:-“The  Rural  Grounds  now  appearto  be  free 
from  scale  for  the  first  time  in  12  years.  * * * It  has  been  a long  fight,  excessively  discouraging  until  the 
soluble  oils  came  to  the  rescue  three  years  ago.  The  prospect  brightened  at  the  first  trial  of  these  handy 
preparations,  and  repeated  use  seems  to  have  resulted  in  victory.”  Spraying  was  omitted  this  year. 


SCALECIDE” 


alone  did  more  in  three  years  than  Lime-Sulphur  and  other  “dopes'*  did  in  nine.  Are  you  still  in  the  Lime-Sulphur  ranks? 
PRICES:— In  barrels  and  half  barrels,  50c.  per  gallon ; 10  gallon  cans,  $6.00,  5 gallon  cans,  $3.25  ; 1 gallon  nans,  $1.00. 
Sendforfree  Booklets,  “ Orchard  Dividends"  and  “ Modern  Methods  of  Harvesting , OradingSc  Packing  Apples** 
If  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  “ CARBOLE1NE  ” at  30c.  per  gallon  is  the  equal  of  anything  else. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  MEG.  CHEMISTS,  50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
H.  J.  WEBER  & SONS  NURSERY  CO.,  Western  Distributing  Agents,  NURSERY,  MISSOURI 


Vincennes  Nurseries  c-  REE^ Erop- 

- Vincennes,  Indiana 

CHERRY  trees,  one  and  two-year,  extra  fancy  stock.  PEACH  trees,  one-year,  all  leading  varieties. 
APPLE  trees,  one-year,  extra  fine;  strong  on  Western  Commercial  sorts.  Scions  cut  from  bearing 
orchards.  GENERAL  LINE  OF  OTHER  NURSERY  STOCK.  Send  list  of  your  wants  for  prices. 


The  Improved  Thomson  Extension 

Reversible  Orchard  Disc  Harrow, 
with  plain  or  cutaway  discs.  In 
all  sizes.  For  particulars  write 

THE  EVANS  MFG.  CO. 

Box  15  HAMMOND,  N.  Y. 
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so  well  colored  and  showed  consider- 
able brown-rot. 

“I  left  a few  trees  unsprayed  as  a 
test  or  check  block,  and  on  these  trees 
every  peach  rotted  before  they  got 
ripe.  On  the  same  block  of  trees 
where  I sprayed  this  year  and  got  such 
fine  results,  the  peaches  practically  all 
rotted  last  year.  I consider  our  spray- 
ing investment  the  biggest  paying  one 
I have  ever  made  since  I have  been  in 
the  fruit  business,  which  dates  back 
for  twenty  years.  I used,  as  you  see, 
about  double  the  amount  of  lime  with 
my  first  spraying  of  arsenate  of  lead 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  I believe 
it  has  a tendency  to  prevent  the  burn- 
ing of  the  foliage  and  fruit.  I also 
tried  some  commercial  lime-sulphur, 
but  burned  the  foliage  pretty  badly 
and  some  other  parties  here  who  used 
the  commercial  lime-sulphur  burned 
both  leaves  and  fruit.  I consider  the 
commercial  lime-sulphur  all  right  for 
dormant  spraying  of  all  kinds  of  fruit 
trees  and  vines,  and  all  right  for  ap- 
ples during  the  summer  season,  but  do 
not  believe  we  can  safely  use  it  on 
peaches  during  the  summer  time. 

“The  preparation  of  home-made  or 
self-boiled  lime-sulphur  is  so  easy  and 
just  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  the  com- 
mercial that  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  using  the  other  or  taking  any 
chances.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  spray  more  than  twice 
for  a peach  crop  if  it  is  done  early  and 
thoroughly.  Those  parties  here  who 
sprayed  three  times  this  season  did 
not  get  nearly  as  good  results  as  I did 
with  two  sprayings,  as  on  the  last 
spraying  they  burned  the  peaches  pret- 
ty badly  and  destroyed  too  much  fol- 
iage. reducing  the  peaches  in  size  and 
injuring  the  flavor  and  quality.  As 
I said  before,  the  season  was  very  wet 
during  the  growing  season,  and  very 
unfavorable  in  every  way  for  peaches, 
and  under  the  circumstances  I consid- 
er the  results  remarkable.  Several 
parties  here  who  had  a good  crop  of 


Iowa,  and  had  them  placed  in  cold 
storage,  where  they  remained  for 
thirty  days.  I opened  them  up  at  the 
end  of  that  time  and  had  them  on  ex- 
hibition at  the  Iowa  State  Fair  for  ten 
days  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  most 
of  them  were  still  sound  and  in  eat- 
able condition.  I attribute  this  re- 
markable condition  to  the  fact  that  the 
spraying  kept  them  free  from  all  fun- 
gous troubles  and  kept  them  in  a clean 
r.nd  healthy  condition.  From  all  of 
this  experience  this  year,  my  advice  to 
anybody  who  contemplates  going  into 
fruit  growing,  either  for  pleasure  or 
profit,  is  to  prepare  to  spray  or  stay 
out  of  the  business. 

“I  sprayed  my  apple  orchard  also, 
using  the  same  formula  I did  on  my 
peaches,  and  the  result  is  fine.  The 
trees  are  covered  with  green,  healthy 
foliage,  and  as  fine  a crop  of  apples 
as  I believe  it  is  possible  to  grow. 
Summing  the  whole  deal  down  to  a 
nutshell,  I would  say  that  of  all  the 
important  things  to  be  done  to  an  or- 
chard, spraying  is  the  most  important. 
In  my  judgment  the  only  way  to  grow 
first  class,  high  quality  fruit  is  to 
spray  early  and  thoroughly.” 

Laws  Requiring  Orchardists  to  Spray. 

Recently  considerable  has  been  said 
in  states  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
about  the  advisability  of  securing 
state  laws  which  will  require  owners 
of  orchards  to  spray  them,  to  control 
insects  and  diseases.  Those  who  favor 
such  legislation  point  to  the  fruit 
which  comes  from  Western  states  as 
evidence  that  such  laws  are  benefi- 
cial. 

We  are  afraid  that  too  much  credit 
is  given  to  the  laws  which  are  in  force 
in  some  of  the  Western  states,  and  not 
enough  to  the  growers  themselves.  It 
is  perhaps  true  that  a smaller  percent- 
age of  the  fruit  which  comes  from  the 
Far  West  is  faulty  than  is  the  case 
with  fruit  from  Eastern  orchards.  But 
we  don’t  believe  the  credit  lies  alto- 


WHICH  WAY  AREYOU  PAYING  FOR 
AN  1HC GASOLINE  ENGINE? 


THERE  are  two  ways— a quick,  easy  way  and  a long, 

costly  way.  . 

The  first  way  is  to  go  to  the  I H C local  dealer,  pick  out 
the  style  and  size  suited  to  your  needs  pay  for  it  take  it  home 
and  set  it  to  work.  It  will  operate  your  cream  separator,  feed 
grinder,  thresher,  fanning  mill,  turn  your  grindstone,  saw 
wood,  etc. 

The  other  way  is  to  get  along  as  best  you  can  without  it,  and 
pay  for  it  over  and  over  again  in  the  time  and  money  you  lose 

by  not  having  it.  ... 

“Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time,”  and  timers  money.  An 
I H C Engine  saves  time — saves  money.  It’s  an  investment  that 
pays  big  dividends,  day  after  day,  year  in  and  year  out,  through  its 
capacity  for  doing  work  at  less  cost  than  any  other  power. 


I H C Gasoline  Engines 


are  made  in  all  styles  and  sizes,  1 to  45-H.  P.,  vertical 
and  horizontal— stationary,  portable,  and  tractor. 
Their  efficiency,  economy,  and  dependability  have 
been  proved  by  years  of  service.  Thousands  of 
owners  consider  an  I H C Gasoline  Engine  one  of  the 
best  paying  investments  they  ever  made. 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  what  an  I H C 
Gasoline  Engine  will  do  for  you,  and  why  it  is  that 
I H C construction  insures  more  power  on  less  gaso- 
line consumption  than  any  other  engine,  you  should 
call  at  once  on  the  I H C local  dealer,  or, 
write  for  a copy  of  the  I H C Gasoline 
Engine  catalogue. 

While  you’re  delaying  you  are  paying, 
so  why  not  have  what  you’re  paying 
for. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 
COMPANY 
OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago 
USA 


I H C 

Service  Bureau 


What  Is  it?  A clear 
ing  house  of  agricultur 
al  data.  What  does  It 
do?  Helps  farmers  to 
help  themselves.  How 
can  it  be  used?  By 
sending  your  farm 
problems  and  puzzling 
questions  to  the  Bureau. 

We  are  co-operating 
with  the  highest  agri- 
cultural authorities  and 
every  source  of  Infor- 
mation will  be  made 
available  to  solve  your 
difficulties.  We  shall 
be  pleased  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  assist 
you.  Write  the  I fl  O 
Service  Bureau. 


leHewBerrj 
Giant  Himalaya 


distinct  new  fruit.  Plant  resembles 
Blackberries,  but  canes  do  not  die.  Old 
J wood  bears  every  year — sprouts  all  come 
from  one  root.  Grows  forty  feet  in  a year 
. two  feet  some  weeks.  Lives  as  lone  as  an 
, apple  tree.  Berries  jet  black,  an  inch  long, 
t thick,  meaty,  melting,  sweet,  with  little  core, 
> and  unusually  rich.  Borne  in  immense  o us- 
ters on  the  outside  of  short  fruit  branches. 
Perfectly  adapted  for  any  use — fresh  or  in  win- 
ter. Can  be  shipped  any  distance.  Last  year 
we  began  to  pick  August  15th,  and  continued 
. until  October.  Our  yield  was  at  the  rate  or 
* ten  hundred  and  forty-two  crates,  of  sixteen 
quarts  each,  to  tire  acre  (a  thousand  plants,. 
. An  acre  of  twenty-two-months-old  plants  will 
yield  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  pounds 
' of  fruit.  The  next  year  it  will  bear  five  to  ten 
tons.  The  Berries  sell  readily  at  sixteen  cents 


a quart. 

Our  Free  Book  Tells  About 


• Money-Making  New  Berries 


SIXJITeAD Att3IMA?E  AN^SELfIoiSWu^^^ 

It  must  not  be 


peaches  to  start  with,  but  who  did  not 
spray,  never  shipped  a peach,  as  the 
curculio  and  brown-rot  got  them  all 
before  they  ripened.  My  peaches  car- 
ried well  and  sold  at  top  prices  on  the 
wind-up  of  the  season. 

“I  selected  some  well  ripened  sound 
Elbertas  and  packed  two  bushel  bas- 
kets and  sent  them  to  Des  Moines, 


c 

berry  I 

frees 

Beautiful  Two-Year  Trees 

$8  to  $12  Per  100 

Plum,  Pear,  Peach  and  Small  Fruits 
Proportionately  Low 

H.  S.  WILEY  & SON 

D,,w„  10  CAYUGA.  N.  Y. 

Peach  and  Ap| 

apf  VERY  Sf 

pie  Trees 

ir  wants  sup- 
as  in  Cherry, 
her  stock,  by 
day. 

E NURSERIES 
ARSONS.  KANSAS 

but  you  can  have  yov 
plied  in  them  as  well 
and  a full  line  of  ot 
writing  us.  Do  so  to 

PARSONS  WHOLESAI. 
Established  40  Years.  P 

gether  with  the  laws, 
overlooked  that  the  very  conditions 
under  which  the  Western  grower  must 
market  his  product  require  that  he 
make  every  effort  to  produce  fruit  o£ 
good  quality,  which  will  bring  best 
prices  on  Eastern  markets.  It  costs 
as  much  to  ship  a box  of  low-grade 
apples  East  as  it  does  to  ship  a box 
of  the  very  fanciest  fruit  that  can  be 
grown — and  frequently  the  low-grade 
stuff  sells  for  barely  enough  to  pay 
the  high  freight  charges.  Therefore, 
by  the  very  law  of  trade,  the  man  who 
persists  in  growing  low-grade  apples 
is  forced  out  of  business. 

Oregon  and  Utah  both  have  laws  re- 
quiring orchardists  to  spray  their 
trees.  After  these  laws  went  into  ef- 
fect it  soon  became  apparent  that 
some  growers  sprayed  their  trees  to 
obey  the  law,  and  therefore  the  spray- 
ing was  indifferently  done.  Then  the 
laws  were  amended,  making  it  a mis- 
demeanor to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  ap- 
ples containing  worms  or  infested  with 
insects  of  any  kind.  When  one  can- 
not sell  wormy  apples,  then  it  is  that 
the  spraying  is  more  carefully  done. 

It  is  all  right  to  require  owners  of 
orchards  infested  with  San  Jose  scale 


and  such  very  destructive  pests  to 
clean  them  up,  but  after  all  some  men 
will  never  spray  right  until  they  find 
they  cannot  sell  poor  fruit— and  they 
are  going  to  find  themselves  face  to 
face  with  that  situation  very  shortly, 
it  seems  to  us. 

Dynamite  in  Tree  Planting. 

The  greatest  success  in  labor-saving 
devices  we  have  had  in  our  orchard 
has  been  digging  the  holes  with  dyna- 
mite. Last  spring  we  set  some  nice 
little  yearling  apple  trees.  This  fall 
it  was  found  necessary  to  move  some 
of  them,  and  their  root  growth  was 
wonderful,  one  of  them  having  a 
strong  root  going  straight  down  at 
least  three  and  one-half  feet  long,  and 
many  others  fully  two  feet,  with  lots 
of  small  growth.  One  set  in  a hand- 
dug  hole  had  a nice  bunch  of  roots, 
hut  there  were  none  of  them  a foot 
long.  This  ground  is  a beautiful  loam, 
with  a little  stone  in  it,  and  runs  from 
five  to  six  feet  in  depth.  These  dyna- 
mite-planted trees  are  very  fine  in- 
deed. ESTELLE  M.  RAWLEY. 

Oregon. 


r Get  our  tine  Berry  Catalogue.  It  fully  de- 
I scribes  and  illustrates  Himalaya.  We  are  Berry 
1 specialists;  go  all  over  the  world  for  new  stand- 
ard Berries.  Our  catalogue  describes  King 
Edward  Strawberry,  Berrydale  RasP^®"? 

. two  each  of  splendid  new  Currants  and  Ooose- 
. berries.  This  book  will  prove  to  you  that  Bern 
Growing  yields  more  net  profit  from  equal 
acreage,  with  no  more  work, 

-than  any  other  fruit.  We  get 
"more  from  one  acre  of  Berries 
l than  from  three  acres  in  any 
9 other  crop.  Tree  fruits  require 
eight  years  before  full  crops— 

Berries  two  years.  Mar- 
ket demand  for  Berries 
has  never  been  met. 

Think  about  these  things^ 

— and  get  our  catalogue. 


BERRYDALE 

EXPERIMENT  GARDENS 
HOLLAND,  MICH. 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 
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Strong,  Hardy,  Two-year-old 

Grapevines 


$100 


I _ Postpaid. 

Best  varieties— red,  white,  black.  Just  the  kind  forpiant- 
hfg  around  the  house,  along  fences  or  in  the  garden.  We 
„icn  i h ree-veur-old  vines  for  $!•  Will  pea  y . 

a fer  Sing  Our  valuable  book,  howto  Plant  and 
orune  free  with  every  order.  Grapes  are  easily  grown. 
Mention  this  paper  and  we’ll  add  free  one  new,  large, 
rid  currant  T.  8.  HUBBARD  CO.  Grapevine  SpeetalUla. 
868  Central  A ve.,Fredox.Ja,  S.  V.  taUblistiedAAy 


Cherry  Trees 

I7ITn  XTTCtt  THP.  REST 


WE  CAN  FURNISH  THE  BEST 

the  market  affords  in  both  one  and  tw°ye*!  souts 
All  the  leading  varieties  in  both  sweets  and  soul. 
Get  our  quotations  before  you  place  V 

H.  M.  SIMPSON  & SONS,  VINCENNES.  IN  . 
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Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

Put  it  on  the  roof  of  all  your 
building's,  and  you’U  have  peace 
of  mind,  comfort,  satisfaction, 
and  economy  ; you’ll  have  abso- 
lute and  lasting  weather-protec- 
tion. 

Genasco  is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake 
asphalt — the  natural  and  only  perfect 
waterproofer. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet  keeps  seams 
waterproof  without  cement.  Supplied 
with  Genasco,  when  specified. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco,  and  be  sure  to 
look  for  the  trademark.  Mineral  or  smooth 
surface.  A written  guarantee,  if  you  want  it. 
Write  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide 
Book. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready-roofing  in  the  world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 

Cross-section,  Genasco  Stone-surface#Roofing 

Gravel 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 


Double  llw  Ufe  of 
Your  Wagon 

Your  running  gears  are  still  good. 
Make  a new  wagon  by  fitting  them 
up  with  Electric  Steel  Wheels.  No 
trouble.  All  wo  need  know  is  the 
size  of  your  wagon 
^skein.  We’ll  do  the 
I rest.  We  make 

ELECTRIC 
j|  Steel 
Wheels 

to  fit  any  wagon.  Low 
wheels,  broad  tires — 
your  wagon  is 
stronger,  more  con- 
venient and  lighter  of 
draft  than  ever  before.  The  cost  is  only 
a few  dollars— about  one  fourth  the  price 
of  a new  wagon.  Send  For  Free  Cata- 
log. It  tells  you  all  about  the  best 
wheels  made— the  low  cost,  the  labor 
saving,  the  easy  running  IJlectrics. 
Don't  wait — you  might  forget.  Write 
for  this  free  book  to-day  to 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  COMPANY, 
Box  57,  Quincy,  III. 


Send  for  our  Book  of 
Trees  — Tells  How  to 

Plant  for  F ruit 

and  Shade 

Every  person  who  expects 
to  plant  trees  this  Spring— a 
dozen  or  a thousand— should 
first  send  for  Green’s  1911 
Complete  Catalogue.  It  lists 
everything  desirable  in  fruit 
and  shade  trees  as  well  as  small 
fruit ; tells  you  how  we  sell  direct 
onotPR  lnTJTTJot  t0  you  ,from  our  nursery  and 
saving  inS  at-the-nursery  ” prices.  By  our  money- 
hn^?;25ailty"glvingaplan’  you  pay  no  commissions  but 
0Ile  of  the  lar8est  nurseries  in  the  United 
States,  and  you  get  nurserymen’s  lowest  prices. 

Agent1!  Prices  Cut  In  Two 

GREEN’S  TREES 

Direct  to  You 

nnr  ’,,bu  d'  ,and  graft  (lualitJ'  trees  from  bearing  orchards  of 

tr?nioTa  hardy’  northern  grown  and  true  to  name.  Every  tree 
is  triple  Inspected  and  guaranteed  free  from  pests  and  scale, 
in  arf,  located  in  one  of  the  greatest  fruit  centers 

fflatanM?™  d Staten-Northern  New  York-yet  we  are  6 to  12  miles 
‘n™“  othV  uursenes — no  chance  for  contagious  disease, 
rem  S.1’0”.™1?  salesman,  and  has  been  for  over  80 
r.TaTd<:all"e  P°llcy  our  customers  loval  to 
have  Sever  h th,e™  J'ear  after  rear  wiu>  Dew  orders,  if  vou 
hv  bought  trees  under  Green’s  Nursery  plan,  investigate 

free  our  reLM?"m  ^ t5e,,1i!11  catal“6ue,  and  we  will  also  send  you 
Coital,  $SS  «)0b  * b°°k  Th,rt’y  Years  witb  Fruils  and  Flowers," 
GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  4,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


lwan  Post  Hole  and  Well  Auger 

MnShJ0rv,fe,nce’  teIePb°ne  post  holes  and  wells. 

“'rTss'ir  *“  usrss 

WleteS0.?.*, 

wanted  where  deal-  ' 

«rs  do  not  handle.  ^Il"1  ' Ask  dealer  for 


Spraying  Peaches  in  Georgia 

Bulletin  No.  32  of  the  Georgia  State 
Board  of  Entomology  gives  interest- 
ing report  of  the  work  done  in  spray- 
ing peaches  for  curculio  and  also  in 
spraying  peaches  to  prevent  brown  rot 
injury. 

Part  I discusses  the  results  of  two 
years’  extensive  experiments  upon  the 
curculio  by  two  methods  of  control  (1) 
jarring,  (2)  liquid  spraying  with  ar- 
senical paisons.  The  method  of  jar- 
ring was  found  impracticable  from  an 
economic' standpoint  and  inefficient  as 
a remedial  measure.  The  heavy  cost 
involved  in  the  operation  of  a suffi- 
cient jarring  force,  its  comparative 
ineffectiveness,  and  the  brevity  of  the 
successful  manipulation  in  large  or- 
chards. Curculio  can  be  controlled 
largely,  the  experiments  proved,  by 
the  application  of  arsenate  of  lead  at 
a rate  of  2 pounds  to  50  gallons  of 
water,  to  which  is  added  a milk  of  lime 
solution  made  from  3 pounds  of  stone 
lime.  Two  applications  are  recom- 
mended, the  first  to  be  applied  as  the 
shucks  are  shedding,  and  the  second 
two  weeks  later.  In  thrifty,  healthy 
orchards  where  the  foliage  growth  is 
dense,  three  applications  are  recom- 
mended, but  it  is  unsafe  to  spray  weak 
trees  more  than  twice. 

Part  II  discusses  the  brown  rot  ex- 
periments conducted  in  Georgia  dur- 
ing 1909,  giving  results  which  promise 
effective  control  of  brown  rot  and  the 
curculio.  The  solutions  made  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture  and  of  concentrated 
lime-sulphur  resulted  in  injury  to  fruit 
and  foliage,  when  used  with  or  with- 
out the  arsenate  of  lead,  but  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  remedies  — self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur  and  arsenate  of 
lead — resulted  in  successful  control, 
much  more  efficient  than  the  self-boil- 
ed lime-sulphur  alone.  It  appears, 
however,  safer  to  apply  the  arsenate 
of  lead  with  the  self-boiled  lime-sul- 
phur mixture  than  alone. 

The  following  treatment  is  recom- 
mended for  brown  rot  and  curculio: 

Spray  first  about  the  time  shucks 
(not  the  colored  petals)  are  shedding, 
with  arsenate  of  lead  2 pounds,  lime 
3 pounds,  to  50  gallons  of  water. 

Make  second  application  three  weeks 
later,  using  the  self-boiled  lime-sul- 
phur and  arsenate  of  lead  (8  pounds 
of  lime,  8 pounds  of  sulphur,  2 pounds 
of  arsenate  of  lead  to  50  gallons  of 
water). 

Make  the  third  application  about 
four  weeks  after  the  second,  using  the 
self-boiled  lime-sulphur  alone,  without 
the  arsenate  of  lead. 

If  the  curculio  is  numerous  and  the 
trees  are  hardy  and  have  not  been  in- 
jured by  the  two  applications  already 
made,  arsenate  of  lead  may  be  added 
to  the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  at  the 
third  spraying. 

For  earlier  varieties  such  as  Carman 
and  Hiley  make  two  applications:  1st, 
when  shucks  are  shedding,  and  2d, 
about  three  weeks  later. 

Yvhile  the  best  results  are  secured 
by  three  applications,  fairly  good  re- 
sults may  be  secured  from  two.  In  this 
case,  make  first  application  as  shucks 
are  shedding,  using  the  self-boiled 
lime-sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead. 
Make  second  application  four  weeks 
later,  using  the  same  kind  of  mixture. 


A Delicacy  that  Is  Healthful. 

There  are  many  delicacies  one  hesi- 
tates to  eat  for  fear  of  their  after- 
effects. There  are  also  edibles  recom- 
mended to  us  as  healthful  which  we 
avoid  because  we  find  nothing  appeal- 
ing in  their  taste. 

That  is  why  we  are  always  glad  to 
hear  of  some  article  of  diet  which  is 
toothsome  as  well  as  beneficial. 

Take  the  Graham  crackers  baked  by 
the  National  Biscuit  Company.  Their 
truly  captivating  nut-like  flavor  has 
made  them  widely  popular,  and,  being 
made  of  the  best  of  the  wheat,  they 
are  extremely  healthful  and  aid  the  di- 
gestion wonderfully.  Served  with 
milk,  they  are  delightful. 

These  Graham  crackers  are  packed 
under  the  well-known  In-er-Seal  trade 
mark  in  moisture  and  dust-proof  pack- 
ages. ^ ^ 

Please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower 
when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Success 

TWIN  CYLINDER 
POWER  SPRAYER 


The  only  light-weight  high  pressure  power  sprayer 
outfit  built  especially  for  the  average  sized  orchard. 

Sprayer  experts  have  put  years  of  experience  in  per- 
fecting the  "Success”  twin  cylinder  outfit.  Every  im- 
provement has  been  added  for  rapid  high  - pressure 
spraying.  The  "Success”  has  a tank  capacity  of  125  gal- 
lons. Most  practical  over  hilly  or  soft  plowed  fields;  spe- 
cial cut-under  platform  permits  shortest  possible  turn. 

“SUCCESS”  SPRAYING  PAYS 

A Michigan  fruit  - grower’s  1909  fruit  crop  from 
80  trees  sold  for  $670.00.  This  is  $8.37  per  tree. 

The  “New  Way”  "Success”  Sprayer  gives  the 
pressure  that  makes  this  result  possible.  Two  hundred 
pounds  pressure  continuously  is  absolutely  guaranteed. 
Government  experiments  prove  that  the  best  fruit  comes 
from  trees  sprayed  under  two  hundred-pound  pressure. 


“Special” 


has  extra  large  tank  and  pump  capacity  for  long,  con- 
tinuous spraying  in  the  largest  fruit  districts. 

Mention  size  of  orchard  when  writing  us. 
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CEMENT-BLOCK  HOUSE 


Second  Design  in  a Series  of  Farm  Houses 
by  William  Draper  Brinckle,  Architect 


walk  in  stormy  weather,  but  often  not 
far  enough  to  be  safe  from  contamin- 
ating the  well. 

A word  here  about  sewage  disposal: 
If  the  soil  is  at  all  porous,  a deep  cess 
pool  should  be  dug  fifty  feet  or  more 


just  what  is  colonial  architecture? 

Ask  of  the  builders,  of  the  popular 
magazines,  of  some  architects  even, 
and  mightily  various  and  strange  will 
be  the  answers.  This  is  colonial,” 
cries  one.  “No,  but  that  is  colonial, 
insists  a second.  “Not  at  all,  this 
other  is  the  only  real,  genuine  imita- 
tion colonial,”  proclaims  a third.  Small 
wonder,  then,  that  the  man  on  the 
street  is  sorely  puzzled,  when  such  a 
multitude  of  doctors  disagree  so  com- 
pletely. 

And  so,  too  often,  very  dreadful 
things  are  built  and  accepted  as  co- 
lonial, chopped  up,  gingerbread  affairs 
with  great  clumsy  cornices  and 


have  it  too  dry,  else  the  block  will 
crack  and  crumble  in  a very  few  years. 

And  too  many  machines  make  the 
ugly  imitation  “rock  face”  blocks, 
whereas  the  smooth  sort  are  not  only 
much  neater,  but  take  less  stuff. 

But  the  great  fault  has  been  in  the 
use  of  the  blocks.  Colonial  or  some 
such  simple  formal  style  suits  cement 
blocks  well  enough;  but  bfeware  of  the 
irregular,  picturesque  little  bungalows 
or  cottages.  These  latter  look  as  stiff 
and  awkward  dressed  out  in  this  ma- 
terial as  would  some  hoyden  school 
girl  in  her  middle  aged  mother’s  em- 
inently respectable  bonnet  and  gown. 
Don’t  misunderstand  it.  Concrete 


i «r 

PORCH 

"a 

bunches  of  columns— no  more  colonial  block  is  a thoroughly  good  thing;  inex- 
pensive, convenient  and  fireproot  hut 


than  they  are  Chinese. 

Colonial  architecture  means  merely 
as  men  built  in  the  days  of  the  col- 
onies, when  manners  were  a bit  more 
precise  and  formal  than  today.  And 
the  houses,  they  were  precise  and  for- 
mal, too;  a room  to  the  right,  a room 
to  the  left,  a hall  in  the  center;  all 
quiet,  correct  and  symmetrical.  These 


it  must  be  made  and  used  with  care. 

So  here’s  a cement  block  house,  of 
simple  colonial  type;  lets  examine  it 
a bit. 

The  builder  may  begin  in  a very 
simple  way  at  first,  with  only  the  cen- 
tral portion  (plan  “A”).  That  gives  a 
large  living  room,  and  a fair  sized  din- 


FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN  (A) 

Scale  one-sixteenth  inch  to  one  foot. 


from  the  house,  so  placed  that  the 
ground  slopes  decidedly  front  the 
water  well  to  it,  and  the  distance  to 
that  well  must  be  at  least  seventy-five 
feet.  This  cess  pool,  fifteen  or  twenty 


becomes  a den  or  office.  That’s  all  the 
change  within  the  old  house,  but  off  to 
the  left  is  built  a sewing  room,  kitchen, 
pantry  and  cellar  stairs,  while  over  to 
the  right  one  balances  this  with  a bed 
room  and  bath.  A broad  cement  terrace 
stretches  all  along  the 
rear;  next  the  kitchen 
wing  this  terrace  is  shel- 
tered by  a vine-covered 
pergola,  that  makes  a most 
excellent  kitchen  porch.  A 
similar  pergola  serves  the 
bed  room  and  keeps  the 
design  symmetrical. 

Only  one  color  scheme 
suits  this  cement  block 
house:  Cream  white  wood- 
work with  dark  green  shut- 
ters. The  cold  gray  of  the 
concrete  will  not  harmo- 
nize with  any  other  tints. 
Beware  especially  of  light 
grays  or  greens — they  are 
in  mighty  poor  taste  here, 
giving  a chilly,  dead  tone. 
All  interior  woodwork  is 
also  plain  colonial  white, 
are  open  hearths  in  living 


colonial  houses  are  never  ‘pictur- 
esque,” but  they  are  often  very  beau- 
tiful indeed,  in  their  pleasant  restful- 
ness. 

Only  some  short  while  since  was  it 
rediscovered  that  building  blocks 
might  easily  be  made  from  cement— 
rediscovered,  mind  you,  for  the  old 
Romans  were  using  such  blocks  two 
thousand  years  back.  And  just  as  we 
did  with  the  bicycle,  just  as  we  are 
doing  with  the  automobile,  so  we  did 
with  the  cement  block.  Oh,  there  was 
nothing  like  it;  it  was  cheap,  it  was 
this,  that  and  the  other;  above  all,  it 
was  the  fad!  And  so,  about  two  years 
back,  one  saw  page  after  page  of  block 
making  machines  advertised  in  all  the 
magazines,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  new 
houses  were  of  cement  block. 

But  the  reaction  has  set  in.  Last 
mon’.h  there  were  but  two  machines 
in  a certain  journal,  where  last  year 
there  were  easily  two  dozen. 

Why?  Because  cement  blocks  have 
their  limitations;  they  must  be  prop- 
erly made  and  properly  used.  The  no- 
tion that  “any  one  can  make  them”  is 
a very  dangerous  one,  and  many  fail 
ures  have  come  about.  The  sand  must 
be  sharp  and  clean,  mud  or  loam  is 
fatal.  Too  much  cement,  too  much 
sand,  too  much  water,  too  little  water, 
any  of  these  will  spoil  the  block.  There 
is  much  art  in  making  the  mixture. 
The  cement  and  sand,  in  proportion  of 
one  and  three,  are  heaped  on  a plat- 
form and  turned  over  and  over  with 
shovels  until  they  are  very  thoroughly 
mixed.  Then  water  is  added,  not 
sloshed  on  by  bucketfuls,  that  will 
wash  away  the  fine  cement,  but  poured 
carefully  and  slowly,  raking  and  shov- 
eling over  until  all  is  of  the  same 
dampness.  Let  the  stuff  be  just  as 
wet  as  may  be,  and  yet  hold  its  shape 
when  taken  from  the  mould.  Don’t 


A CEMENT-BLOCK  COLONIAL  HOUSE 

ing  room ; in  place  of  pantry  there  are 
two  large  store  closets  next  the  kitch- 
en, each  with  its  little  window.  The 
small  sewing  room  is  so  placed  that 
the  house  mistress  has  to  leave  her 
mending  and  dress  fitting  but  the  mer- 
est moment  to  see  how  the  roast  is 
browning.  Too  often  the  sewing  ma- 
chine  must  stay  either  in  some  second- 
floor  bed  room  or  in  the  living  room ; 
in  one  case  the  farmer’s  wife  has  a 
perpetual,  wearisome  up-and-down, 
down-and-up;  in  the  other  case,  she 
must  painfully  gather  up  her  threads 


feet  deep,  is  walled  up  with  dry  bricks, 
then  stone  or  concrete  slabs  cover  the 
top  tightly,  earth  and  sods  finishing  it 
off.  Ordinarily  it  will  be  many  years 
before  this  has  to  be -Cleaned  out,  but 
in  stiff  clay  the  water  may  soon  fill 
up  instead  of  draining  off.  In  such 
case  the  cess  pool  should  be  moved 
off  to  some  field;  then  from  it,  just 
under  the  surface,  lines  of  porous 
drain  tile  are  laid  in  half  a dozen  di- 
rections, each  eight  or  ten  feet  long. 
This  keeps  the  pit  from  overflowing, 
and  is  usually  entirely  sanitary. 


There 

room,  dining  room  and  den,  but  these 
are  only  for  the  pleasure  of  the  cheery 
blaze— the  real  heat  comes  from  some 
form  of  furnace  or  boiier  in  the  cellar. 

Now,  doubtless,  comes  your  ques- 
tion, the  very  important  question: 

“What  will  this  cost?” 

Just  a moment;  did  you  read  last 
month’s  article,  “The  Shingled  Farm 
House”  ? Well,  if  you  did,  you’ll  doubt- 
less remember  what  was  said  as  to  the 
utter  futility  and  absurdity  of  a mag- 
azine trying  to  fix  any  rigid  estimates 
to  the  house  designs  it  may  show. 

For  the  cost  of  building  varies  so 
greatly,  so  very  greatly,  in  different 
places,  that  such  an  estimate  would  be 
woefully  misleading  to  nine  out  of  ten 
readers.  But  take  these  pages  to  your 
local  carpenter,  ask  him  to  examine 
everything  carefully  and  make  you  an 
approximate  estimate.  Naturally  such 
a figure  cannot  be,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  absolutely  accurate,  but  it 
should  not  be  more  than  10  per  cent 
out  of  the  way.  Indeed  there  is  no 
difficulty  about  such  an  estimate,  for 
all  our  drawings  are  carefully  made  to 
scale.  Even  the  picture  at  the  head  of 
this  article  is  at  a scale  of  one-six- 
teenth inch  to  the  foot,  and  is  really  a 
front  elevation.  So  thus  you  will  know 
far  better  than  I could  say  what  this 
house  will  cost  you. 

Ask  questions  about  this  building  or 
about  other  buildings.  If  your  ques- 
tions are  of  general  interest  they  will 
be  answered  through  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er; otherwise  you  must  send  return 
postage  for  direct  reply. 

Blue  prints  and  specifications  of  this 
building  can  be  furnished  for  ?10  a set. 
Address  The.  Fruit-Grower,  Building 
Department,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


and  cuttings  each  day  or  else  have  a 
pulled-to-pieces  living  room  for  the  in- 
dropping  neighbor  to  criticise.  No; 
the  sewing  room  is  as  much  a neces- 
sity as  the  bath  room  these  days,  and 
don’t  have  it  too  far  from  the  kitchen. 

By  the  way:  There’s  a little  toilet 

room  next  the  sewing  room,  holding 
wash  stand  and  water  closet.  That  s 
much  better  than  the  usual  primitive 
outdoor  arrangement,  far  enough  from 
the  house  to  make  a very  unpleasant 


FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN  (B) — Scale  one-sixteenth  inch  to  one  foot 
The  second  story  of  the  house  holds 
three  bed  rooms,  a bath,  and  a linen 
closet,  with  sufficient  other  ^closets 
for  the  bed  rooms. 

But  now  the  family  has  grown  and 
so  likewise,  let  us  trust,  has  the  bank 
account,  so  we  must  enlarge. 

Well,  it’s  a simple  matter.  The  sew- 
ing room  and  lavatory  are  torn  away, 
leaving  just  one  large  room;  then  the 
kitchen  has  a fireplace  built  in  and 


The  growing  of  apples  is  now  getting 
to  be  a business,  and  business  methods 
must  be  practiced.  It  is  essential, 
therefore,  that  orchardfsts  should 
know  what  it  costs  them  to  produce 
their  apples.  The  Fruit-Grower  offers 
a cash  prize  for  the  best  report  show: 
ing  cost  of  growing  a crop  of  apples 
in  1910.  Not  the  lowest  cost,  mind 
you,  but  the  best  report  showing  just 
what  the  crop  costs.  Keep  accurate 
account  of  your  expenses. 
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Painting  and  Decorating  the  Cement 
Block  House. 

In  connection  with  the  plans  for  a 
cement  block  house  we  desire  to  pub- 
lish a letter  from  the  decorative  de- 
partment of  the  Sherwin-Williams 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  firm, 
as  our  readers  know,  makes  insecti- 
cides— but  some  of  our  people  may  not 
know  it  is  one  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  paints  in  the  country,  and 
that  it  maintains  a decorative  depart- 
ment to  give  advice  to  those  who  want 
to  decorate  their  homes  in  the  most 
attractive  manner. 

The  following  letter  explains  itself, 
but  of  course,  we  cannot  give  our  read- 
ers the  benefit  of  the  color  sheets, 
showing  effect  for  various  rooms,  nor 
of  the  samples  of  curtain  materials, 
draperies,  etc.  The  service  rendered 
by  the  Sherwin-Williams  Company, 
however,  is  most  complete  in  the  mi- 


latter  capacity,  that  of  decorating,  that 
we  conduct  our  decorative  department, 
and  we  are  certain  that  in  many  in- 
stances our  work,  which  is  free  of 
charge,  can  be  of  material  assistance 
to  the  home  builder,  and  him  who  con- 
templates refinishing  his  dwelling. 

“When  informed  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
isting conditions  in  any  residence  be  it 
new  or  to  be  remodeled,  we  can  recom- 
mend the  finishing  materials  which 
are  best  adapted  to  the  particular  kind 
of  wood  used  in  construction,  the  char- 
acter of  the  room,  and  with  the  furni- 
ture where  that  is  already  in  the  own- 
er’s possession.  We  also  make  recom- 
mendations of  fabrics  suitable  for 
hangings,  of  floor  covering  and  styles 
of  furniture  where  desired.  Our  sug- 
gestions are  accompanied  by  minia- 
ture wall  elevations  showing  a section 
of  the  wall  and  ceiling  in  each  room, 
as  it  will  appear  when  treated  with  the 


nutest  detail.  The  letter  from  this 
company  follows: 

“The  efforts  of  The  Fruit-Grower  to 
improve  upon  the  architecture  and  con- 
struction of  farm  and  country  dwell- 
ings are  indeed  to  be  commended,  for 
the  home-builder  who  locates  in  a 
widely  scattered  community  where  the 
services  of  a professional  architect  are 
not  a hand,  cannot  but  benefit  greatly 
in  the  endeavor  to  improve  his  estate 
and  bring  it  up  to  the  high  standards 
of  art.  With  such  beautiful  natural 
surroundings  as  the  country  affords, 
the  dwelling  to  be  erected  or  remod- 
eled should  correspond  in  every  way, 
presenting  a note  of  simplicity  and  at 
the  same  time  should  have  interesting 
proportion  and  general  style.  Just  as 
it  is  inconvenient  to  employ  a skilled 
architect  in  the  erection  of  a home, 
situated  at  a distance  from  the  city,  so 


SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN 
Scule  one-sixteentli  inch  to  one  foot. 

^ is  difficult  to  secure  services  of  ex- 
pert decorators  to  select  finishing  ma- 
terials for  the  exterior  and  interior  of 
the  home,  to  correspond  with  the  con- 
structive materials  introduced,  the  in- 
dividual requirements  of  the  owner  and 
assist  in  making  the  interior,  which  in 
a home  of  this  character  is  more  in  use 
than  that  of  a city  dwelling,  attractive 
and  livable  in  every  way.  It  is  to  fill 
the  need  of  professional  advice  in  the 


materials  we  specify.  We  provide  a 
full  set  of  instructions  in  the  proper 
use  of  the  products  we  name.  Not 
only  does  it  assist  the  home  builder, 
in  the  problem  of  finishing  which  pre- 
sents itself  to  everyone  who  is  inter- 
ested in  his  home  to  the  extent  of  de- 
siring to  make  it  cozy  and  comfort- 
able, but  it  is  unnecessary  to  send  to 
the  city  for  workmen  to  carry  out  our 
ideas.  Any  painter  or  even  the  house- 
holder himself,  if  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  a brush  and  paint,  can 
carry  out  our  schemes  with  most  grat- 
ifying results. 

“We  have  worked  upasetof schemes 
for  both  the  exterior  and  interior  of 
of  the  cement  block  Colonial  house, 
and  under  separate  cover  we  are  for- 
warding small  sketches  to  illustrate 
what  results  may  be  expected  upon 
following  our  specification;  and  they 
are  accompanied  by  color  cards 
and  other  literature  which  will 
explain  the  various  products  we 
are  recommending. 

“While  many  prefer  to  leave 
the  exterior  of  a cement  block 
house  in  its  natural  color,  treat- 
ing only  the  trim  and  other  ex- 
posed lumber,  still  it  is  possible 
to  use  a color  on  this  material 
should  it  become  stained  or  spot- 
ted by  dripping  eaves,  for  we 
have  a material,  S-W  Concreat 
and  Cement  Finish,  which  is  pre- 
pared in  a number  of  pleasing 
neutral  colors,  which  would  add 
much  to  the  interest  of  an  exte- 
rior and  not  detract  from  the 
natural  interest  of  this  building 
material.  When  the  blocks  are 
left  natural  the  color  scheme  such 
as  we  have  outlined,  as  a first 
choice  would  be  pleasing  particu- 
larly since  colonial  architecture  has 
been  introduced.  It  would  be  permis- 
sible, however,  to  stain  the  exposed 
lumber  to  give  it  the  weathered  ap- 
pearance which  often  accompanies  old 
colonial  exteriors  that,  for  lack  of  paint 
and  exposure  to  the  elements,  took  on 
the  rich  brown  tone  resulting  from  the 


the  Full  Value  of 
Fence  Investment 


Use  good  cor- 
ner and  end  posts,  well 
braced.  Then  stretch  the 
fence  — stretch  it  till  it  sings. 
Ellwood  fence  will  stand  any  stretching. 
You  cannot  break  it. 


Erect  your  fence  in  this  way  and 
it  will  last  twice  as  long.  Any 
fence  dealer  can  supply  the  tools. 
It  costs  no  more  to  erect  a fence 
properly.  It  requires  no  greater 
effort  if  you  expend  a little  thought 
to  get  the  knack  of  doing  it.  Our 
dealer  nearest  you  will  give  you 
a booklet  explaining  how  to  erect 
a fence — how  to  make  the  work 
easy  and  right. 

The  steel  in  Ellwood  fence  is 
specially  made  for  the  purpose 
from  carefully  selected  stock.  It 
is  hard,  elastic,  tough  and  springy. 
The  line  wires,  composed  of  two 


or  more  wires  twisted  into  cables, 
give  each  individual  wire  the  shape 
of  an  elongated  coiled  spring. 
The  fence  is  therefore  sufficiently 
elastic  to  take  care  of  expansion 
and  contraction,  and  yet  so  rigid 
when  properly  stretched  as  to  pre- 
vent sagging.  The  small  and  per- 
manent mesh  is  made  by  weaving 
one  continuous  wire  throughout 
the  fabric.  The  mesh  or  stay  wires 
are  so  interwoven  that  slipping 
is  impossible.  The  triangular  truss 
is  the  strongest  form  of  construc- 
tion known.  For  this  reason, 
Ellwood  fence  will  stand  the 
hardest  usage  and  Still  retain 
its  shape. 


Ellwood  Fence  is  sold  in  your  town.  ^Vil 

wood  dealer  and  let  him  show  you  his  different  styles  of  fence  and 
quote  you  his  low  prices.  Get  his  expert  advice  on  your  special 
needs.  He  is  on  the  spot,  buys  in  large  quantities,  gets  the  lowest 
carload  freight  rates,  demonstrates  quality  before  your  eyes  and  is 
the  man  from  whom  you  will  get  the  most  for  your  money. 

FRANK  BAACKES,  Vice  President  and  General  Sales  Agent 

American  Steel  & Wire  Company 

Chicago 


New  York 


Denver 


San  Francisco 


Send  for  copy  of  “Ellwood  Fence  News profusely  illustrated,  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  farmers  and  showi)W  how  fence  may  be  employed  to 
enhance  the  earning  power  of  a farm.  Furnished  free  upon  application 


Mv  lVow  1Q11  Poialrul  is  the  most  complete  Engine  book  ever 
XTly  VldldlUg  printed.  My  19 1 1 prices  simply  baffle  all 

competition  and  are  based  on  the  most  tremendous  factory  output  of  any  con- 
cern  in  the  world  selling  direct.  No  matter  what  style  or  size  engine  you 
want  to: buy,  don’t  order  without  first  getting  this  book  which  is  absolutely 
FREE  for  the  asking.  A postal  card  will  bring  it  to  you  by  return  mail. 

This  is  What  They  All  Say  Galloway  Stationary 

Gentlemen:  I would  rather  refer  anyone  to  the  Galloway  Portables 

Galloway  Engine  than  any  other  oa  the  market  for  11  c • j 0 ll  0JT.* 

several  reasons.  First,  because  it  is  so  well  con-  OallOWay  Sawing  Outfits  V^k^tlp 
structed  that  any  unskilled  person  can  operate  it. 

Second,  because  it  uses  less  gasoline  than  any  in  many  styles  and  sizes  and  every  one 
other  engine  of  the  same  rated  power  I have  ever  r . , , OA 

seen,  in  talking  about  rated  power  I will  refer  of  them  sent  to  anyone  any  where  on  a du 
you  to  our  5 h.  p.  Galloway  Engine  pulling  a 34-  days  free  trial  together  with  a legal  bind- 
inch  rip  saw  and  it  does  its  work  well.  In  sum-  . c , , , , 

ming  this  altogether  the  Galloway  Engine  in  my  O-year  gUu.t3.ntee  backed  by  a 

estimation  will  take  the  honors  for  the  best  gaso-  $25,000.00  Cash  bond  deposited  with 
line  engine  on  the  market  for  simplicity,  economy  01  , TT  i at  r»  i £ u;  . 

and  rated  power.  Your  truly,  the  black  Hawk  Nat  1 Bank  of  Water- 

Hopkinton,  Iowa.  w.  r.  Blanchard.  loo.  You  can’t  make  a mistake  when 
We  helped  vv.  R.  Blanchard  saw  wood.  We  buying  a Galloway  Engine.  You 
a \ sawed  twelve  cords  of  wood  in  J ^ ■ & 

two  hours  and  twenty  minutes  must  be  perfectly  J$i|^  ^ 

W \ with  half  a gallon  of  gasoline.  It  satisfied  after  a ^ 

7 ' Ibe  best  eneine  on  the  market.  long  time  trial 

| ■$.  James  Dunn  Charles  Dunn  , , f. 

F,  ' f L.  M.  Willard  John  J.  Rowery  the  deal  i It  < / m, 

Robert  Neitert  don’t  go.  v 7 1 1 11=  < , ’ 


|gr  WM.  GALLOWAY 

■fi  1035  ualloway  Sta.  • Waterloo,  Iowa  ^ 


Please  make  it  a point  to  always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when  you  write  in  response  to  an  advertisement. 


stain  we  are  recommending  for  the 
trim  in  the  second  and  third  choices. 
The  blinds  could  be  similarly  treated 
or  finished  in  the  same  color  as  the 
roof.  For  the  work  of  staining  the 
exterior  lumber  we  would  recommend 


Steel  Wheels 

will  make  your  old  farm  wagon  nAAIf 
as  good  as  new.  Save  money  be-  DUUH 
y cause  they  never  need  repairs.  _ _ 
f Write  for  our  big  free  book  tell-  r If  FF 
ing  all  about  them  and  how  they  1 
pay.  Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Bo*  53-ZQulncy,  Ilk 
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our  preservative  shingle  stain,  which 
not  only  seals  the  pores  of  the  mate- 
rial against  absorption  of  moisture, 
which  consequently  causes  decay,  but 
being  made  up  in  a number  of  rich 
refined  colors  lends  interest  to  the 
material  on  which  applied  and  accen- 
tuates whatever  grain  and  rough  qual- 
ity the  building  material  possesses, 
thus  giving  an  artistic  effect  to  the 
entire  exterior. 

“If  the  pure  colonial  treatment  is  to 
be  carried  out,  we  would  suggest  that 
the  doors  be  treated  similar  to  the 
trim  and  sash  in  the  first  choice,  but 
it  would  not  be  objectionable  to  apply 
one  of  our  handcraft  stains  as  directed 
for  exterior  doors,  as  one  of  these  fin- 
ishes in  a green  cast  would  harmonize 
with  the  stain  recommended  for  the 
roof.  The  same  stain  can  be  used  for 
interior  work  when  a stained  treat- 
ment is  desired,  although  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  employ  as  heavy  bodied  var- 
nishes over  them  for  the  interior  as 
are  specified  for  exterior  doors  which 
are  exposed  to  the  weather.  To  fur- 
ther the  colonial  scheme  it  is  well  to 
employ  a white  or  ivory  enamel  on  the 
woodwork  of  the  interior,  should  it  be 
comprised  of  a close-grained  wood, 
such  as  birch,  whitewood,  poplar  or 
even  pine,  if  the  latter  would  be  first 
shellaced  to  prevent  whatever  resin- 
ous substances  it  may  contain  from 
seeping  through  and  discoloring  the 
enamel.  For  the  very  finest  work  in- 
terior enamelastic  should  be  used,  but 
on  work  on  which  it  is  not  desired  to 
make  a large  expenditure  S-W  white 
enamel  or  S-W  ivory  enamel  will 
prove  entirely  satisfactory.  It  should 
be  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  di- 
rected in  specification  No.  18,  in  the 
pamphlet  of  formulae,  which  has  been 
included  with  the  color  cards  we  are 
sending. 

“Highly  polished  and  glossy  surfaces 
are  at  ail  times,  with  a few  exceptions, 
objectionable  for  interior  work,  and 
therefore  it  would  be  advisable  to  rub 
down  the  last  coat  on  the  woodwork 
with  pumice  and  oil  or  pumice  and 
water  to  overcome  the  gloss  which  re- 
sults on  drying.  For  the  service  por- 
tion of  this  dwelling  it  will  be  more 
practical  to  employ  the  natural  var- 
nish finish  on  the  woodwork  and  spe- 
cification No.  13,  if  followed,  will  give 
a very  good  finish  for  this  part  of  the 
interior. 

“In  the  sleeping  rooms  and  such 
parts  of  the  interior  where  furniture, 
hangings  and  other  accessories  light 
in  color,  are  to  be  introduced,  it  is  not 
objectionable  to  finish  the  floors  nat- 
ural. When  three  coats  of  a durable 
varnish,  such  as  S-W  Mar-not  will  re- 
sult in  a lasting  and  wear-proof  sur- 


The  EDCO  Divided,  Adjustable 
Riding  and  Walking 

SKIRT 


can  be  used  for  Riding,  Walking  or 
Shopping  without  change  of  gar- 
ment. Made  of  Khaki  cloth  or  Cor- 
duroy. If  it  is  not  carried  by  your 
dealer,  write  us  for  illustrated  cata- 
logue and  samples. 

ST.  JOSEPH  SKIRT  CO. 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


face.  In  the  main  rooms  of  a home, 
however,  where  sometimes  massive 
pieces  of  furniture  and  coverings  of 
rich  dark  color  have  been  utilized,  the 
yellow  tones  resulting  from  natural 
■ finished  wood,  are  far  too  harsh  and 
conspicuous  to  insure  harmony  of  col- 
or and  a restful  atmosphere  to  the 
room,  and  it  is  advisable  to  give  the 
floors  a slight  stain  before  treating 
with  the  protective  varnish  Mar-not. 
Where  the  standing  woodwork  is  to  be 
stained,  it  is  well  to  apply  to  the  floors 
the  same  stain,  but  reduced  several 
shades  with  a material  such  as  our 
Handcraft  stain  reducer.  In  the  prin- 
cipal rooms  of  this  colonial  dwelling 
we  have  specified  that  our  Handcraft 
stain,  weathered-oak,  which  is  some- 
what gray  in  tone,  be  utilized  after  it 
is  diluted  considerably  with  the  re- 
ducer, but  it  will  be  permissible  to  use 
a greatly  reduced  mahogany  stain, 
should  mahogany  furniture  be  used, 
and  if  the  floors  are  constructed  of 
birch  or  maple,  which  receives  this 
stain  in  a pleasing  manner.  If  the 
floors  be  constructed  of  an  open  grain- 
ed wood,  it  would  be  advisable  to  use 
a filler  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
finishing  materials  and  for  the  natural 
finish  S-W  antique  or  transparent  fill- 
er will  be  suitable.  Where  the  stain  | 
and  varnish  are  to  be  employed  in  ad- 
dition to  the  filler,  the  stain  should 
be  applied  first  and  the  filler  when  the 
stain  has  set,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
apply  a stain  over  such  a material  as 
a filler. 

“That  part  of  the  interior  decorating 
which  presents  the  greatest  problem 
is  the  treatment  of  the  walls,  which 
are  more  conspicuous  than  any  other 
part  of  the  interior  and  greatly  in- 
fluence the  atmosphere  throughout  the 
home.  Not  only  should  they  be  treat- 
ed in  colors  repeating  the  tone  of  or 
contrasting  with  the  colors  presented 
by  the  woodwork  and  furnishings,  but 
they  should  be  covered  with  a mate- 
rial which  permits  of  maintaining  per- 
fect sanitation  throughout  the  home 
and  a material  which  does  not  fade 
nor  require  frequent  renewals  to  keep 
free  from  dust  and  other  objectionable 
accumulations.  An  oil  tinting  mate- 
rial is  ideal  for  this  purpose,  and  we 
have  prepared  two  materials  which 
fulfill  every  requirement  for  a practi- 
cal and  artistic  wall  finish.  They  are 
S-W  flat-tone  and  flat-tone  glaze  col- 
ors, which  dry  flat  without  any  gloss 
and  permit  of  the  production  of  very 
effective  and  attractive  color  schemes. 
The  wall  and  ceiling  sections  of  the 
elevations  we  are  sending  to  you  have 
been  worked  up  with  the  actual  goods 
and  although  it  is  impossible  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  possibilities  of  these  ma- 
terials, as  when  applied  on  a large 
surface,  still  they  will  serve  in  a way 
to  demonstrate  their  desirability  for 
such  work.  While  I>oth  materials  have 
the  common  property  of  withstanding 
exposure  to  strong  light  and  repeated 
soap  and  water  washing  they  differ 
considerably  in  their  composition  and 
purpose.  Flat-tone  is  an  opaque  paint 
unusually  well  adapted  for  the  decora- 
tion of  walls  and  rooms  where  simple 
restful  treatments  are  desired,  for  in- 
stance in  the  sleeping  rooms,  whereas, 
glaze  colors  are  transparent  paints, 
which  necessitate  an  under  coating  of 
opaque  paint  before  they  can  be  suc- 
cessfully employed. 

“The  advantage  of  the  glaze  colors 
is  that  they  can  be  mixed  to  give  any 
shade  or  tint  of  color  in  the  spectrum, 
just  as  artist’s  oil  colors  can  be  mixed, 
and  diluted  to  as  light  a tint  as  de- 
sired by  means  of  S-W  glazing  fluid. 

I “We  are  making  recommendations  of 
I fabrics  suitable  for  hangings  and 
styles  of  floor  coverings  and  furniture, 
which  will  be  in  keeping  with  the  wall 
and  woodwork  treatment  and  assist  in 
bringing  about  a complete  harmony  in 
color  and  furnishing.  When  supplied 
with  the  dimensions  of  the  rooms,  we 
will  furnish  an  approximate  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  material  which  will 
be  required  to  carry  out  our  sugges- 
tions. Our  nearest  agent  can  secure 
prices  on  the  materials  through  our  di- 
vision offices,  which  are  distributed 
throughout  this  country  and  Canada. 

“We  will  be  glad  to  give  any  further 
information  on  this  subject  and  more 


A live  man  in  your  neigh- 
borhood can  create  a good 
business  for  himself  by 
selling  our  fertilizers. 

They  are  rightly  balanced 
and  blended  to  improve 
both  crops  and  soil.  They 
are  well  known  and  pop- 
ular, hence  sell  readily  to 
progressive  farmers. 

We  are  among  the  largest  manufact- 
urers in  the  world.  Our  factories 
never  shut  down. 

Send  for  free  Booklet  and  ask  for 
Agency  today;  address  nearest  office. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 


Baltimore, 

Boston, 

Buffalo, 


Cincinnati, 

Cleveland, 

Detroit, 


Jacksonville, 
Los  Angeles, 
Philadelphia, 


New  York, 
Savannah, 
St.  Louis. 


I want  iooo  Farmers  who  have  never 
used  it  to  make  a Trial  Experiment  with 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

on  a small  part  of  a field,  on  any  staple 
Crop.  It  will  be  a useful  demonstration 
of  the  value  of  Nitrate  as  a Fertilizer 
when  used  as  a Top  Dressing.  The  Trial 

Will  Cost  You  Nothing 

Send  your  name  and  address  on  Post 
Card  for  instructions  and  conditions 

Dr.  WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director  of  Propaganda 

71  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
No  Branch  Office, 


omplete  data  regarding  ourdecorative 
ervice  if  desired  and  invite  you  to 
iaKe  use  of  this  department. 

THE  SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  CO., 
“CLAUDE  E.  HARLAN, 
“Decorative  Department.” 

‘he  Arrangement  and  Equipment  of 
the  Farm  Kitchen. 

Were  one  to  walk  into  a strange 
Litchen,  armed  with  nothing  more  dan- 
;erous  than  well-intention,  one  would 
nstinctively  look  around  for  the  worn 
daces.  They  would  be  there,  either 
rankly  visible  or  concealed  and  par- 
ially  warded  off  by  rugs,  odd  bits  of 
iarpet.  And  by  their  existence  would 
me  establish  “lines  of  travel.”  So 
nany  miles  must  be  tramped  in  that 
kitchen  by  such  willing  but  often 
sveary  feet  that  it  would  be  pertinent 
to  inquire,  “Have  those  utensils  which 
must  be  used  in  quick  succession  been 
grouped  together  that  they  may  be 
within  easy  reach?  Is  the  kitchen 
table  handy  to  the  range,  or  to  the 
sink?  Are  the  ‘lines’  so  established 
that  one  must  continually  double  on 
her  tracks,  or  that  two,  working  to- 
gether, will  be  constantly  ‘criss-cross- 
ing?’ ” The  suggestion  is  frequently 
made  that  like  things  be  kept  togeth- 


er; frnives  neatly  separated  from  the 
forks;  tins  by  themselves;  china  in  its 
own  domain,  etc.  In  general  this  is 
excellent  and  probably  in  favor  of  long 
standing  with  many  housewives  who 
would  scorn  to  go  ‘by  rule.’ 

Yet  how  many  of  such  are  there 
who  have  underneath  their  working 


. 
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table,  or  close  by  it,  a shallow  drawer 
in  which  to  put  the  simple  outfit,  used 
over  and  over  again  in  the  getting  to- 
gether of  any  dish?  Arranging  along 
one  side,  from  front  to  back,  place  a 
small  salt-box,  a pepper-box,  possibly 
a cooky-cutter,  certainly  two  measnr- 
uring  cups  (preferably  one  of  tin  and 
one  of  glass,  the  half  of  each  marked 
in  thirds  and  quarters  respectively), 
and,  at  the  back,  two  pop-over  bowls 
(of  English  earthenware,  costing  60c 
or  70c  per  dozen),  convenient  recep- 
tacles for  the  extra  white  or  yolk  of 
eggs,  and  invaluable,  if  the  division 
of  a recipe  makes  necessary  a fraction 
of  an  egg.  Across  the  front  of  the 
drawer  would  be  a wooden  spoon,  two 
tin  tablespoons  and  two  teaspoons,  a 
case-knife  and  fork,  a vegetable  knife, 
and  a palette  knife.  Many  steps  will 
be  saved  if  the  cupboard  closest  at 
hand  is  fitted  up  with  a large  and  a 
small  frying-pan,  a double  boiler, 
bowls  ranging  in  size  from  a pint  to  a 
larger  mixing  bowl,  at  least  one  gran- 
ite dish  for  baking,  a rolling  pin,  a 
strainer,  a dover  egg  beater,  a whisk, 
a masher,  a soap  shaker,  a dishpan 
and  a soap  dish.  A large  and  hetero- 
geneous collection,  yet  not  impossi- 
ble, even  in  a comparatively  small 
cupboard,  if  it  be  partitioned  off  about 
a third  of  the  way  across,  and  a shelf 
near  the  top  be  put  in  the  larger  com- 
partment. Not  an  incongruous  list, 
either,  when  one  remembers  that,  out 
of  all  the  army  of  utensils,  these  are 
about  the  only  ones  in  constant  use. 

After  such  precautions  for  saving 
steps,  it  remains  to  look  to  the  weary 
back.  Sinks  are  usually  too  low  and 
probably  will  remain  so  as  long  as 
men  are  plumbers.  But  at  least  table 
and  ironing-board  may  be  propped  up 
on  a set  of  hollow  blocks  which  any 
carpenter  can  fashion  very  inexpen- 
sively. An  extra  table  or  board  shelf 
nearly  as  high  as  the  shoulders  saves 
much  unnecessary  bending  over.  If 
you  cannot  have  two  chairs  and  a high 
stool  in  your  kitchen,  let  one  chair  go 
and  cling  to  the  stool.  When  not  in 
use,  it  can  frequently  be  pushed  back 
out  of  the  way  under  the  sink.  Count 
it  no  luxury,  either,  to  have  in  your 
kitchen,  if  space  permits,  a comfort- 
ably cushioned  rocker.  Indeed,  the 
farm  kitchen  may  there  easily  lend,  as 
pattern,  to  the  one  of  the  town,  its 
old-fashioned  red  rocker  with  its  long, 
easy  sweep.  If  $20  is  not  an  impossi- 
ble sum,  see  that  the  stove  is  fitted 
out  with  a sheet-iron  hood  and  an  as- 
bestos curtain,  to  be  raised  and  low- 
ered by  pulleys.  The  latter,  when 
down,  is  a great  help  both  as  to  keep- 
ing the  room  free  from  smoke  and 
from  excess  of  heat.  Slides  in  the 
curtain  permit  frequent  inspection. 

There  is  weariness  of  mind  and 
heart  to  be  combated  with  as  well  as 
that  of  muscle.  Do  not  scorn  the  ‘pot 
of  posies’  in  a sunny  window.  Break 
away  from  the  tradition  of  all  books 
in  the  best  rooms.  A hanging  case  of 
two  shelves,  preferably  encased,  filled 
with  cook  books,  reference  books  on 
various  branches  of  household  arts, 
the  invaluable  “scrapbook,”  be  it  only 
an  old  seed  catalogue  pasted  with 
clippings  which  have  appealed,  a fa- 
vorite book  of  poems,  and  the  last 
copy  or  two  of  a magazine  concerning 
domestic  affairs,  which  should  be  es- 
pecially welcome  in  the  partial  isola- 
tion of  the  farm  house — such  a case 
hung  invitingly  near  the  rocker  should 
furnish  entertainment  and  instruction 
for  those  spare  moments  when  one 
can  “drop  down”  for  a second,  but  may 
not  stray  far  from  the  meal  cooking 
on  the  stove. 


An  ideal  wall  paper  is  found  in  the 
washable  papers.  They  are,  however, 
more  expensive.  In  any  case,  as  a 
large  portion  of  time  must  be  spent 
in  the  kitchen,  it  is  worth  remember- 
ing that,  if  the  restfulness  of  a plain 
paper  must  be  foregone  because  of  its 
tendency  to  show  everything,  at  least 
the  soothing  influence  of  an  inconspic- 
uous figure  need  not  be  denied  one’s 
frazzled  nerves,  nor  a dull,  dark  one 
selected  because  “it  will  not  show 
dirt.” 

After  lessening  the  friction  between 
the  housewife  and  her  kitchen  envir- 
onment, the  general  wear  and  tear  on 
that  environment  itself  may  be  ap- 
proached. Bare  floors,  of  soft  wood, 
are  noisy,  to  many  distressing  in  their 
unfinished  look,  and  by  no  means  a 
saving  of  labor.  Painted  floors  soon 
wear.  Polished  hardwood  is  not  to  be 
thought  of,  being  too  expensive,  too 
hard  to  care  for,  and  extremely  treach- 
erous where  quick  steps  are  a neces- 
sity. Carpet  of  any  kind  is  subject  to 
the  objection  that  wool  absorbs  odors 
and  greasy  vapors.  A linoleum,  es- 
pecially one  with  a “through”  pattern, 
has  been  found  most  serviceable.  It 
can  be  changed  around  just  as  carpet 
would  be  shifted  in  order  to  equalize 
wear.  The  kitchen  table  should  be 
covered  with  plain  white  oilcloth  or 
with  zinc.  The  latter  is  more  expen- 
sive and  less  attractive,  but  makes  up 
for  that  in  being  more  durable  and 
not  injured  by  hot  dishes. 

For  “pots  and  kettles”  first  grade 
nickel  agateware  is  as  good  as-  any- 
thing except  Stransky.  That  looks 
better,  but  scarcely  pays.  Household 
supplies,  such  as  cereals,  powdered 
sugar,  etc.,  may  best  be  disposed  of 
in  large-mouthed  bottles  with  glass 
stoppers,  such  as  are  seen  in  drug- 
stores. They  keep  thing  airtight  and 
also  reveal  at  a glance  just  how  low 
supplies  have  ebbed;  an  important 
point,  when  one  cannot  run  around  the 
corner  to  the  grocery  store.  For  a 
very  modest  outlay  a large  size  and  a 
set  of  small  ones,  as  for  spices,  etc., 
may  be  selected,  labels  (either  store 
"Stickers”  or  ones  of  home  manufac- 
ture), pasted  on  evenly,  and  the  bot- 
tles arranged  in  rows  as  attractive  as 
those  of  any  chemical  laboratory— 
and  fittingly,  for  a kitchen  is  just  that. 

It  remains  but  to  consider  the  house- 
hold cloths,  with  which  to  stock  the 
linen  drawers.  For  a dishcloth,  hon- 
eycomb cloth,  at  5 cents  a yard,  a mix- 
ture of  white,  blue  and  gray,  wring 
quite  dry.  If  used  carelessly,  however, 
the  cloth  becomes  an  unattractive 
brown.  Several  thicknesses  of  cheese- 
cloth, stitched  together,  are  excellent. 
For  wiping  towels,  a regular  glass 
toweling,  white,  with  red  or  blue 
check,  leaves  no  lint.  It  is  difficult 
to  wash  free  from  stains.  For  ordi- 
nary dishes,  a medium  priced  toweling 
is  satisfactory.  It  should  be  a kind  of 
crash,  not  too  coarse.  Floor  cloths 
made  of  several  thicknesses  of  sack- 
ing are  most  useful  for  placing  under 
a pail  of  water,  etc.,  in  carrying  from 
place  to  place  for  window-washing,  etc. 

Once  giving  herself  up  to  the  luxury 
of  an  impersonal  view  of  her  own 
kitchen,  the  average  woman  on  a farm 
will  discover  for  herself  many  little 
points  bearing  more  intimately  on  her 
situation  than  can  the  suggestions  of  a 
stranger,  however  well-intentioned. 
And  in  the  long  winter  evenings  on  a 
farm  there  is  time  for  thinking.  There 
may  arise  such  a vision  of  changes, 
coupled  with  such  a necessity  of  hav- 
ing to  go  it  alone,  more  from  ignorance 
in  those  around  one  rather  than  from 
their  lack  of  sympathy,  as  to  make 


Home 


Mix  your  own  fertilizers. 

It’s  the  simple,  satisfactory  and 
profitable  way.  You  get  exactly  what 
your  land  and  crops  need  and  don’t  waste  a 
cent  on  make-weights  and  fillers.  Add  enough 

POTASH 

to  make  a perfectly  balanced  plant  food  for  the 
crops  you  are  putting  in  and  you’ll  get  proof  that 

Potash  Pays. 

For  valuable  information  on  the  miximr,  use  and 
value  of  fertilizers  write  today  for  our  free  literature  on 
Home  Mixing. 

We  sell  Potash  through  dealers  -t  yw 
everywhere,  or  direct  to  /„otas„  ytiT»»TI”sob,yff>H°5,>H‘'Tt 
farmers  anywhere  in  any 
amount  from  a two-hundred 
pound  bag  up. 

Get  Prices.  Potash  Pays. 

Germau  Kali  Works 
^Baltimore:  Continental  Bldg. 

Chicago:  Monadnock  Blk.  

New  Orleans : Whit-  v //  / / 

ney  central  Bank 

Building  & 


Mixing 
Pays 


BRAND 


^Guaranteed  Implements 

Backed  by  over  35  years’  experi- 
ence of  a practical  farmer  and  manu- 
faefurer.  You  run  no  risk  when  you  get 
a Planet  Jr,  and  you  will  be  surprised 
kat  how  much  more  and  better  work\ 
/ou  can  do  with  less  labor.  Planet  Jrs 


£ 


. *8 


Single  Wheel  Ht>« 


N 

, • j 

are  light  and  strong,  and  last  a life-time^ 

LfNo.  2l?l  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill^L  No. lb 

kSeeder,  Double- Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plown 

opens  the  furrow,  sows  seed  in  drills  or  hills,  covers, 
rolls,  marks  out  next  row  in  one  operation  Also  has  ’ 
k perfect  cultivating  attachments. 

[No.  16  | Planet  Jr  Single  Wheel-Hoe,  Cultiva-1 
ktor.  Rake  and  Plow  is  a most  useful  adjustable  gar-  ^ 
kden  tool  Keeps  ground  in  thorough  condition  alP 
through  season  The  new  pressed  steel  frame  make 
^ the  tool  practically  indestructible 

today  for  19 11  illustrated 
s-sst.  catalogue  of  all  Planet  Jr  imple- 

ments. Free  and  postpaid. 

S L Allen  & Co 

Box  1107C  Philadelphia  Pa 


I RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 


’THE  only 
4 pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


radical  steps  seem  insurmountable. 
But  obstacles  are  placed  in  our  way, 
not  for  discouragement,  but  to  vouch- 
safe to  us  the  healthy  exercise  of 
climbing  over  them. 

GERTRUDE  MORRISON. 

% 

Beware  of  cheap  seeds.  Pure  bred, 
well  selected  seeds  cost  a little  more 
than  the  cheap  grade,  but  they  pro- 
duce better  crops.  There  is  a remark- 
able difference  in  the  plants  obtained 
from  seed  bearing  the  same  name,  but 
obtained  from  different  dealers.  One 
will  get  seeds  from  a grower  who  is 
careful  to  select  only  the  very  best 
plants  for  seed  production;  the  other 
does  not  rouge  his  fields,  but  takes 
whatever  comes.  This  makes  a mix- 
ture in  the  seed  crop.  The  pure  bred 
seeds  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 


8fn  OA  Ft.  Steel  and 
L\J  Wood  Pump- 
ing & Power  Mill. 

For  description 
and  price  address 

Leach  Windmill  Co. 
Joliet,  111.,  U-  S.  A. 


_ FARM 

Telephones 


Our  specialty  for  15 
years — over  a Million 
of  our  famous  loud- 
talking  and  ringing 

SAMSON 

Independent  ptiones  in  use.  Our 
big  factory  back  of  Iron-Clad 
Guarantee.  Ask  for  our  BIG 
FREE  BOOK  NO.  41.  Tells  all. 
Write  your  needs  today  to 
AMERICAN  ELECTRIC 
TELEPHONE  COMPANY 
State  & 64th  Sts.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Thousands  Of  Country  Homes  Are  Saved  From  Fire  Loss  By  Telephone. 

Galloping  on  Horseback  to  Rouse  the  Neighbors  Takes  Precious  Time 
It’s  the  Work  of  Only  a Minute  by  Telephone 

Rouses  the  Neighbors  for  Fire— Warns  the  People  of  Thieves— Tells  You  the  Markets  Daily— Calls  the  Doctor  Ouieklv 
Errands™  V'Slt  Whlle  14  Rains— Tells  the  Weather  Forecast— Summons  your  Harvest  l^borers^Saves  You  Countless 

A Dean  Telephone  in  Your  Country  Home  Costs  Only  lc  a Week. 

Kvery  Country  Home  Will  Soon  Have  a Telephone;  Over  600,000  Miles  of  Farm  Telephone  Wires  Now  in  Use  in  U.  S. 

Let  a Dean  ’Phone  Do  It  for  You.  Send  for  Free  Booklet  and  Plan. 

Address— THE  DEAN  ELECTRIC  CO.,  ngg  TAYLOR  STREET.  ELYRIA,  OHIO 
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UR  HOME  FOLKS 


Conducted  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Motherby.  Address  all 
Communications  to  Home  Editor  The  Fruit-Grower 


Independently  Rich. 

We  often  hear  it  said  of  men  in  bus- 
iness that  they  are  independently  rich; 
but  it  is  a question  if  any  man  in  the 
business  world  can  ever  be  called  in- 
dependent, and  more  especially  when 
he  is  interested  in  railroad,  mining, 
banking  stocks  or  any  kindred  busi- 
ness, where  a continuance  of  his  pros- 
perity depends  upon  the  patronage  or 
good  will  of  the  public.  But  it  is  not 
so  impossible  for  a farmer  to  become 
independently  rich.  Of  course,  it  is 
understood  that  the  term,  independent- 
ly rich,  can  never  be  definitely  defin- 
ed. It  is  always  more  or  less  a mat- 
ter of  comparison.  In  reality,  the 
man  who  has  a good  home,  who  is  out 
of  debt,  who  has  enough  money  safely 
invested  to  make  him  comfortable  in 
his  old  age,  is  independently  rich.  All 
this  is  possible  to  the  farmer.  While 
the  merchant  must  trust  people  for 
goods  or  lose  trade,  the  farmer  may 
demand  and  receive  the  hard  cash  for 
every  bushel  of  grain  and  every  an- 
imal he  sells.  Now,  it  is  true  that  the 
farmer  is  not  in  the  position  today,  to 
demand  his  own  prices,  but  he  should 
be  so.  And  how  to  become  so  is  the 
lesson  we  must  learn  before  this  ques- 
tion of  farm  life  is  satisfactorily  set- 
tled. 

“Bachelor”  gave  a clue  to  the  solu- 
tion in  his  letter  which  appeared  in 
this  department  for  September.  He 
says,  “To  get  the  necessary  cash,  there 
must  be  co-operation.”  Nothing  could 
be  truer.  The  trouble  is,  the  average 
farmer  has  not  been  educated  to  see 
the  value  of  co-operation.  He  is  not  a 
business  man.  He  is  not  a good  rea- 
soned He  complains  over  existing 
conditions,  but  takes  no  reasonable, 
business-like  measure  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  they  present. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  question 
of  the  present  high  prices  for  foods, 
and  more  especially  meats.  All  our 
best  periodicals  have  been  discussing 
it,  and,  from  the  majority  of  the  in- 
vestigations that  have  been  made,  we 
get  this  conclusion:  “The  farmer  does 
not  reap  the  benefit  from  the  prevail- 
ing high  prices.”  We  are  also  told 
that  the  high  prices  are  caused  by  a 
scarcity  in  the  food  production.  Now 
a child  of  ten  should  be  able  to  see 
that,  if  the  farmer  does  not  get  a fair 
proportion  of  the  advance  in  price  of 
what  he  has  to  sell,  then  the  middle- 
man must  be  getting  more  than  be- 
longs to  him.  The  middleman  has 
then  become  master  instead  of  the 
servant  of  the  farmer,  which  is  his 
rightful  position.  How  did  he  get 
there,  and  how  can  he  be  put  back 
into  his  place?  He  got  there  by  co- 
operation, by  forming  trusts.  He  can 
be  put  back  only  by  turning  his  own 
tools  against  him.  The  farmer  must 
become  a part  of  a gigantic  trust  that 
can  meet  and  overcome  the  salesman’s 
trust. 

It  is  a waste  of  time  to  talk  and 
legislate  against  trusts.  They  are 
stronger  than  government.  They  have 
come  to  stay  until  they  fall  of  their 
own  weight.  They  will  die  out  in 
time,  but  not  while  they  have  food  up- 
on which  to  fatten.  The  farmer  of 
today  enables  the  trust  to  live.  He 
squeals  over  the  indignity,  but  tamely 
submits  himself  to  the  demands  of  the 
vampire.  And  no  matter  how  intelli- 
gent and  progressive  the  individual 
farmer  may  be,  he’ll  never  be  able  to 
release  himself  from  this  humiliating 
subjection  without  the  co-operation  of 
a majority  of  his  class. 

The  remedy  lies  first  in  education. 
The  children  of  farmers  must  be 
taught  good  business  principles.  They 
must  be  as  carefully  educated  along 
this  line  as  the  boy  who  is  expected 
to  take  an  important  place  in  the 
commercial  world.  They  must  be  j 
taught  not  only  the  best  methods  of 
raising  their  produce,  but  also  the 
best  methods  of  disposing  of  it.  In- 
stead of  being  taught  to  look  upon  co- 
operation as  an  abhorrence,  they  must  | 


be  taught  to  regard  it  as  their  means 
of  deliverance.  They  must  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  its  advant- 
ages. All  this  takes  time.  It  will  be 
many  years  before  the  average  farmer 
will  be  occupying  his  proper  place 
among  the  independently  rich!  But 
he’ll  open  his  eyes  to  the  possibility 
when  he  has  suffered  enough,  and 
then  the  financial  world  will  find  him 
making  history! 

Such  discussions  as-  are  being  given 
place  in  this  paper  are  of  immense 
benefit  from  an  educational  point  of 
view.  Too  many  farmers  are  like  the 
old  “sheeny”  who  had  had  the  itch  so 
long  that  he  didn’t  know  there  was 
anything  the  matter  with  him!  He 
had  even  ceased  to  scratch,  realizing 
in  a dim,  sub-conscious  way,  that  it 
only  brought  temporary  relief. 

Any  association  for  mutual  benefit 
is  to  be  recommended.  Neighborhood 
clubs,  the  grange,  the  fruit-sellers’  as- 
sociations— anything  that  will  serve  to 
teach  men  how  to  work  together.  If 
you  deride  these  associations  because 
they  have  not  done  all  you  think  they 
should  have  done,  you  are  like  the 
sheeny  who  became  tgo  hopeless  even 
to  scratch! 

Now,  I would  suggest  the  forming 
of  neighborhood  clubs  for  the  study 
of  the  laws  of  co-operation.  Let  them 
be  open  to  anyone  who  is  interested 
— men,  women  and  children.  Get  the 
best  literature  you  can  find.  Hire  a 
teacher  if  possible.  Go  at  it  in  earnest. 
Try  to  get  into  communication  with 
similar  clubs.  Combine  with  them  for 
some  purpose — no  matter  what;  any- 
thing will  do  that  serves  to  teach  you 
how  to  work  with  others  for  mutual 
profit. 

Insist  that  there  shall  be  a business 
course  taught  in  every  country  school. 
It  is  more  necessary  for  your  young 
people  to  learn  how  to  conduct  their 
business  of  agriculture  properly,  than 
it  is  for  them  to  learn  who  fought  and 
won  battles  in  wars  that  might  as  well 
be  forgotten,  or  to  master  problems 
in  the  fourth  dimension. 

As  knowledge  is  gained  along  this 
line,  the  various  farming  communities 
will  soon  find  themselves  acquiring 
the  comforts  of  life  as  well  as  the 
necessities.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  farmer  should  not  be  able  to  give 
his  family  every  luxury  that  any  rea- 
sonable person  could  desire.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  average  farmer 
should  not  be  independently  rich,  and 
he  will  be  when  once  he  realizes  than 
he  has  only  himself  to  blame  if  the 
trusts  pocket  gains  that  rightfully  be- 
long to  himself. 

it 

The  Farmer’s  Wife. 


Apropos  of  the  discussion  going  on 
in  “The  Fruit-Grower,”  concerning  the 
abused  farmer’s  wife,  I am  enclosing 
copy  of  a clipping  found  in  my  scrap 
book,  and  signed  “Emma  Western.” 
I’m  sorry  I cannot  tell  you  where  it 
first  appeared,  but  I know  it  is  old,  for 
I have  made  no  additions  to  that  book 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  The  first 
part  of  the  clipping  evidently  had  no 
bearing  on  the  question,  so  was  cut 
away.  It  runs  as  follows:  “That 

many  farmers’  wives  overwork  there 
is  no  doubt,  but  that  we  are  all  hound 
to  die  and  leave  our  husbands  ‘widdy 
men’  I do  not  believe.  Permit  me  to 
give  some  facts  that  will  tend  to  prove 
my  side  of  the  controversy,  and  re- 
member that,  in  ever}’’  case,  the  wo- 
man did  her  own  work  most  of  the 
time.  My  mother  gave  birth  to  six 
children,  has  always  lived  on  a farm, 
and  now,  at  fifty-eight,  has  better 
health  than  when  she  was  married. 
My  father  has  been  dead  nearly  eleven 
years.  My  mother-in-law  is  well  at 
fifty-five.  She  is  a widow,  with  eleven 
children,  all  living.  My  mother’s 
mother  outlived  her  husband  seven- 
teen years,  taking  charge  of  the  farm, 
as  well  as  of  the  house,  after  his 
death.  My  father’s  mother  bore  thir- 
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For  those  who  want  the  best  in  grand  opera;  the  best  in  classical  music; 
in  sacred  music;  in  band  and  orchestra  selections;  in  instrumental  solos, 
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Oven  Thermom- 

eter  Makes 
Baking  Easy 


Our  Big  Free  Stove  and  Range  Book  gives  you  our 
factory  wholesale  prices  and,e*plains  ail— saving  you 
$5  to  $40  on  any  famous  Kalamazoo  stove  or  range, 
including  gas  stoves.  Sold  only  direct  to  bomeL 
Over  140.000  satisfied  cus- 
tomers in  21.000  towns.  Over  400  styles  and  sizes  To  select  from. 

8100,000  bank  bond  guarantee.  We  prtpay  all  freight  and  give  you 

—30  Days’  Free  Trial 
—360  Days’  Approval  Test 
—CASH  OR  CREDIT 

Write  a postal  ior  our  book  today— any  responsible  person  can 
have  same  credit  as  your  home  stores  would  give  you-and  you  save 
15  to  f40  cash.  No  better  stoves  or  ranges  than  the  Kalamazoo  coma 
be  made— at  any  price.  Prove  it,  before  we  keep  your  money.  Be 
an  independent  buyer.  Send  name  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  135' 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Wfr«„  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
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and  enclose  the  amount  and  state„."In?r. 
wanted.  They  will  be  sent  prepaid  in 
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teen  children  and  outlived  her  husband 
about  twenty  years.  She  kept  to  the 
farm  until  her  children  were  grown, 


and  died  as  a nurse  in  a hospital 
where  she  went  to  care  for  je 
fever  patients.  My  husband’s  materna 
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But  don’t  send  me  a single  penny 
■when  you  answer  this  announcement. 
You  see,  I am  the  originator  of  the  Dr. 
Haux  famous  “Perfect  Vision”  Spec- 
tacles— the  most  wonderful  and  most 
perfect  vision  spectacles  on  earth. 

— These  are  the  wonderful  “Per- 
fect Vision”  Spectacles  with  which 
you  can  read  the  very  smallest 
print  in  your  bible,  even  by  the 
aim  firelight. — 

— These  are  the  wonderful  “Per- 
fect Vision”  Spectacles  with  which 
you  can  see  to  thread  the  smallest- 
eyed  needle  and  do  the  finest  kind 
of  embroidering  just  as  well  as  you 
ever  did  in  your  young  girlhood 
days. — 


And  I want  you  and  every  other 
genuine,  bona-fide  spectacle-wearer  in 
your  county  (all  my  old  customers 
also),  to  get  a handsome  |fOi±“i0U)  pair 
of  these  wonderful  and  improved  “Per- 
fect Vision”  Spectacles  of  mine  with- 
out one  single,  solitary  cent  of  cost  or 
any  promises  of  any  kind  whatever. 
And  as  a favor — not  an  obligation, 
mind  you — I will  kindly  ask  you  to 

Just  Do  Me  A Good  Turn 

by  showing  them  around  to  your 
neighbors  and  friends,  and  speak  a 
good  word  for  them  everywhere  at 
every  opportunity.  Write  me  this 
minute  for  my  free  Home  Eye  Tester 
and  my  80U£«IB  Spectacle  Offer.  Ad- 
dress— 

DR.  HAUX, 

Haux  Building  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

NOTE: — Till*  Houst  is  Perfectly  Reliable. 
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5 Glorious  New  Hardy  Flowers 


JM  Blooming  first  year  from  seed 

The  following  5 Hardy  Perennials  bloom 
freely  in  2 to  3 months  from  seed,  making 
sturdy  plants  which  flower  in  the  garden  year 
after  year  in  great  profusion.  When  once 
planted  they  are  permanent  for  many  years. 
The  most  satisfactory  of  garden  flowers. 

Early  Garden  Pinks— Magnificent,  large  double 
blossoms  of  rich  spicy  fragrance,  and  a great 
variety  of  colors  running  from  white  to  deep 
crimson  through  all  intermediate  shades,  tints, 
blendings  and  variegations.  Many  blossoms  are 
beautifully  fringed,  surpassing  Carnations.  They 
are  everblooming  from  early  spring  to  late  falf. 
Often  one  plant  will  show  100  or  more  blossoms  at 
one  time.  Begin  blooming  in  3 months  from  seed. 
Tritoma,  May  Queen— Gorgeous  spikes  of  flame 
colored  flowers,  4 feet  tall.  Nothing  more  showy. 
Butterfly  Violet— These  bloom  quickly  from  seed 
and  continue  through  spring,  summer  and  fall  in 
great  profusion. 

Early  Delphinium — Blue  and  white.  Flowers 
freely  first  season,  hardy,  robust  and  very  showy. 
Perpetual  Linum  Perenne— One  of  the  most 
charming  of  hardy  plants  with  a profusion  of  sky 
blue  and  white  blossoms  all  summer. 

Any  of  the  above  at  10  cts  per  pkt  or 
Fop  Only  20  cts.,  we  will  mail  one  packet 
seed  each  of  above  6 showy  hardy  flowers, 
together  with  our  Catalogue. 

OUR  GREAT  CATALOGUE  of  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Rare  New 
Fruits  FREE  to  all  who  apply.  156  pages,  500  il- 
lustrations, and  colored  plates.  We  have  been  in 
business  36  years  and  have  half  a million  customers 
all  over  the  country.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

John  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  N,  Y 
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[Produces  powerful,  white,  more  brilliant 
flight  than  city  gas,  gasolene  or  electricity— 
[simple,  noiseless,  odorless,  clean,  safe,  dur- 
3 able  — complete  success  — recognized 
[world’s  standard.  Fully  Guaranteed. 

|T.  H.  BALL,  California,  SOLD  850 

mcney  hack  guarantee — not  one  returned, 
Kramer  made  $700  in  6odays.  Complete  line 
of  lamps  and  chandeliers  for  homes,  offices  and  public  places. 
Ask  nearest  office  for  agency  proposition  or  how  to  get  lamp  free 

MANTLJfc  LAMP  CO.  OF  AMERICA,  Dept  44 

Vluc&go,  Portland,  Ore.,  Waterburv,  Conn.,  Winnipeg,  Montreal,  Car 
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The  United  Factories  of  847  Wyandotte  St., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  making  an  offer  to  send 
alamp  free^o  one  person  in  each  locality 
k D CP  to  whom  they  can  refer  new 
■ & customersand  who  will  show 

and  recommend  this  marvelous,  new.  In- 
candescent 100  candle  power  oillamp.  Slm- 
ply  send  name  and  nearest  express  office. 


I Every  one  enthusiastic  1 
l“SUN”  Gasoline  Lainpa 
I — ideal  for  homes,  stores, 

I churches,  halls.  Get  cat- 
1 alog  and  copy  of  Guar- 
I antee  Bond.  Sold  direct 
] —No  agents. 

Sun  Vapor  Light  Co. 

1 137  Market  St.  Canton,  0 
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PlpjKP  Mention  The  Fruit-Grower  whenever  vou 

» waoc  UICIIUUH  correspond  with  our  advertisers 


grandmother  raised  eleven  children, 
lived  on  a farm  all  her  life,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  outliving 
her  husband  about  five  years.  His  pa- 
ternal grandmother  and  her  mother 
both  lived  on  farms,  raised  large  fam- 
ilies, and  outlived  their  husbands,  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  where  I 
was  raised,  widows  outnumbered  wid- 
owers three  to  one.  It  was  a farming 
community.  This  is  not  written  to  in- 
duce overwork,  but  to  prove  that  it 
is  possible  for  women  to  live  on  a 
farm,  do  their  own  work,  raise  large 
families,  and  neither  go  to  an  insane 
asylum,  or  fill  an  untimely  grave. 

With  such  a record  as  this  why  not 
argue  that  the  pure  air,  good  food,  and 
freedom  from  the  noises  of  a city  that 
prevent  restful  sleep,  have  a real  value 
that  city  life  can  not  offer?  Perhaps 
we  who  struggle  for  the  distractions 
of  city  life  are  really  digging  our  own 
graves.  L.  M.  G. 

it 

A Get-Together  Club. 

We  have  lately  organized  a neigh- 
borhood club,  as  an  experiment.  It 
is  a question  as  to  how  long  it  will 
live,  or  what,  if  anything,  it  will  ac- 
complish. We  are  none  of  us  literary, 
so  we  decided  against  written  papers. 
We  are  not  used  to  speaking  before 
audiences,  so  we  had  to  decide  against 
having  “talks”  on  any  given  subject. 
We  finally  agreed  to  call  our  club  “The 
Get-Together”  and  wait  as  the  Quak- 
ers do  for  inspiration.  That  was  so 
informal  that  no  one  was  afraid  to 
come  for  fear  of  being  invited  to  con- 
tribute. 

It  chanced  that  a few  of  us  had 
ideas  that  we  wanted  to  express,  but 
couldn’t  because  we  were  afraid!  If 
only  we  could  induce  others  to  express 
our  ideas,  we’d  be  happy!  But  how  to 
do  it?  That  was  the  question.  We 
put  our  heads  together  at  a secret 
meeting,  that  still  remains  a secret, 
and  thought  out  a few  topics  that  we 
wanted  to  hear  discussed.  For  in- 
stance, one  of  us  chanced  to  remark 
that  the  very  thought  of  debt  was  a 
source  of  fear.  Another  declared  that 
she  would  never  save  a dollar  if  she 
didn’t  contract  a debt  that  she  was 
bound  in  honor  to  pay. 

“Let’s  have  it  discussed  at  the  next 
meeting,”  said  another.  Then  we 
planned  what  each  should  say  to  start 
the  discussion.  The  plan  worked.  Be- 
fore the  club  members  knew  it,  they 
were  taking  part  in  a most  animated 
discussion  on  the  debt  question. 
Should  the  farmer  endeavor  to  keep 
out  of  debt,  whatever  the  conse- 
quences? The  immediate  response 
was  in  the  affirmative.  But,  it  was 
urged,  the  business  man  did  not  hes- 
itate to  borrow  money  to  carry  on  his 
business;  there  were  men  who  made 
fortunes  on  a foundation  of  borrowed 
money.  Why,  then,  was  it  so  disas- 
trous for  farmers  to  get  into  debt? 
That  resulted  in  a general  admittance 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  sometimes  good 
business  policy  to  go  into  debt,  and 
that,  if  farmers  did  not  find  it  so,  it 
was  because  they  did  not  know  when 
or  how  or  why  they  might  do  it  to  ad- 
vantage. 

It  proved  to  be  a most  interesting 
and  profitable  discussion,  and  while  I 
think  the  majority  went  home  still  of 
the  opinion  that  the  wise  farmer  will 
keep  out  of  debt,  there  were  others 
who  grasped  the  idea  that  debt  might 
be  made  a most  excellent  servant, 
after  one  had  acquired  sufficient 
knowledge  to  retain  the  position  of 
master. 

At  present,  we  are  meeting  at  the 
various  homes;  but  already  we  can 
see  the  necessity  of  a building  large 
enough  to  accommodate  everyone  in 
the  neighborhood.  We  are  hoping  at 
our  next  meeting  to  discuss  the  ad- 
visability of  going  into  debt  for  such 
a building.  C.  L.  B. 
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Some  Vegetable  Soups. 

In  these  days,  when  meats  of  all  de- 
scription are  so  expensive  that  one 
must  think  twice  before  buying  an 
ordinary  soup  bone,  it  is  a fine  ac- 
complishment to  be  able  to  make  good 
soups  without  meat. 

I first  began  practicing  along  this 
line  several  years  ago,  when  a vege- 
tarian friend  came  to  spend  the  sum- 


Nature would  cover  them  with 
shells,  like  nuts,  protecting  from 
moisture,  mildew,  dirt  and  insects.  ^ 

Just  so  are  (Jneeda  Biscuit  protected  by  the 


moisture-proof,  dust-proof  package.  It  keeps 
them  oven-fresh  and  crisp,  retaining  all  their 
flavor  and  goodness  till  used.  n 

Think  it  over  and  you  will  always 


buy  the  protected  kind 

Uneeda 
Biscuit  . 


Never  Sold 
in  Bulk 


In  the  moisture-proof 
package 


BISCUIT  COMPANY 


mer  with  me.  She  made  such  good 
vegetable  soups  that  a somewhat  sk<j,o- 
j tical  family  was  won  over,  and  before 
she  went  away  I spent  some  time  in 
copying  her  recipes.  She  is  always 
glad  to  share  her  knowledge  with 
others,  so  I have  no  hesitation  in  pass- 
ing her  recipes  on. 

Corn  Soup. 

To  make  this  soup,  stir  just  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  flour  into  a quart  of 
sweet  milk,  then  add  half  a can  of 
corn,  one  tablespoonful  salt,  one  tea- 
spoonful pepper,  butter  size  egg  and  a 
cupful  of  cold  boiled  potatoes  if  you 
have  them,  but  this  soup  is  good  with- 
out them.  Boil  up  once,  and  in  the 
dish  you  serve  it  in  place  a slice  of 
toasted  bread  cut  in  dice  about  half 
an  inch  thick. 

Celery  Soup. 

Cook  one  cupful  of  celery  in  a very 
little  water  with  two  onions  and  two 
potatoes  chopped  fine.  Cook  until 
very  tender,  then  add  one  quart  milk, 
half  a cupful  of  butter,  and  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Serve  hot. 

Chestnut  Broth. 

Boil  the  chestnuts  until  tender, 
mash  them,  put  them  through  a sieve, 
add  thin  cream  or  rich  milk  to  make 
of  the  proper  consistency,  let  them 
come  to  a boil  and  season  with  butter, 
pepper  and  salt. 

Cream  of  Asparagus. 

Drain  one  can  of  asparagus  tips  as 
dry  as  possible;  place  in  dish  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  olive  oil,  lump  of 
butter  size  of  hickory  nut,  ten  large 
olives  cut  from  the  seed  and  minced 
fine,  one  tablespoonful  cream;  let  it 
simmer,  and  add  the  asparagus  tips; 
stir  and  simmer,  and  add  two  table- 
spoonfuls cream,  a dash  of  curry,  pap- 
rika, peper  and  salt;  serve  on  toast. 

Vegetable  Soup  Without  Meat. 

Take  two  medium  size  onions,  fry 
them  brown  in  butter,  then  put  them 
in  a porcelain  or  agate  pot;  cut  up  two 
or  three  potatoes  in  small  pieces,  add 
a pint  or  more  of  boiling  water,  then 
put  in  a can  of  tomatoes,  one  can  of 
green  peas,  a piece  of  butter  the  size 
of  an  egg,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar; 
two  or  three  soda  crackers,  rolled,  and 


Greatest  Of  All  Berries 


ONE  PLANT 
FROM  PHOTO 
JULY  1910 


This  is  the  Greatest 
Berry  the  world 
has  ever  known, 
discovered  in 
the  Himalaya 
M ountains. 
Its  growth 
and  produc- 
ti  v e - 


trained  on  arbors  or  trellises  of  any  kind. 

The  Engraving  shows  one  Plant  from  photo  July  1, 
1910,  which  is  trained  to  a large  trellis  loaded  with 
fruit,  and  continued  bearing  until  October. 

The  Fruit  is  black,  almost  coreless  and  the  large  lus- 
cious Berries  borne  in  enormous  clusters  will  literally 
melt  in  your  mouth.  It  is  unsurpassed  for  eating 
fresh,  cooked,  canned  or  preserved  in  any  form  and 
is  the  Greatest  of  all  Berries  for  all  Climates. 

Everybody  can  and  will  grow  this  Great  Berry  for  it 
l8the  easiest  Fruit  in  the  world  to  grow,  is  splendid  for 
city  people  or  any  one  with  limited  space,  for  it  can  be 
trained  up  from  the  ground  like  a tree  producing 
Berries  from  8 to  4 months,  growing  larger  and  pro- 
ducing more  Fruit  each  year. 

We  guarantee  this  the  Greatest  of  all  new  Fruits  and 
can  produce  facts  no  one  can  get  away  from. 

Beware  of  imitations.  Giant  Himalaya  i8  a family  by 
itself  and  highly  valued  wherever  grown.  The  English 
Himalaya  or  Plants  raised  from  seeds  cannot  be  relied 
upon  for  fruit  or  hardiness.  Our  plants  are  from  tested 
parent  stock.  Complete  satisfaction  guaranteed 

Instructions  for  cultivation  with  a booklet  of 
receipts for  using-  in  many  ways  free  with  all  orders . 

Strong  plants  30c  each,  3 for  60c,  6 for  $1.00,  15  for 
$2.00,  25  for  $3.00,  postpaid. 

Our  1911  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Plants  and  Rare  New  Fruits  free  with  every  order. 


MILLS  SEED  HOUSE,  Box  45,  ROSE  HILL.  N.  Y. 


$100^  SEEDS 


Postpaid 
For  Only 


1G£ 


1 Pkt.  Asters,  Floral  Park  Mixture 
1 Pkt.  Pansies,  Extra  Giant  Mixed 
1 Pkt.  Carnations,  Finest  Mixed 
1 Pkt.  Mignonette,  Sweet  Scented 
1 Pkt.  Alyssum,  Carpet  of  Snow 
1 Pkt.  Poppy.Double  Carnation  Fid. 
1 Pkt.  Petunia,  Finest  Mixed 
1 Pkt.  Portulacca,  Choicest  Mixed 
1 Pkt.  Verbena.Extra  Special  Mixed 
1 Pkt.  Sweet  Pea,  Large  Fid.  Mixed 
To  get  our  Garden  Annual  into 
the  hands  of  as  many  flower 
lovers  as  possible  we  will  send 
the  above  10  packets  of  First  Class 
Seeds  for  only  10  cents  postpaid 
J.  ROSCOE  FULLER  & €0.,  BOX  327  FLORAL  PARK,  N.  T. 


LWATCH,  RING  FDFF 
3 and  r h a i im  ■ T%  Ci  Ci 

Our  American  made,  stem  wind  watch  beauti- 
fully  designed  case,  factory-tested,  guaran- 
• ] |a  ?|\  teed  for  6 years,  and  this  latest  style  double 
M I tv  If  heart  signet  ring  are  given  to  boys  and  girls 
//«  L llj  for  selling  20  packets  of  high  grade  art  post 
1 §r  III  cards  at  10c  a packet.  Order  ^ 

' /fa/// 20  packets  to-day.  When  sold  I mw  ,-.1— 

M/ff  send  us  $2.00  and  we  will  po- 
yc/e  sitively  send  you  at  once  the 
r watch,  ring  and  chain. 

Palace  Mfg. Co. : Dept.  79  Chicago 
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AND  UP- 
WARD 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

SENT  ON  TRIAL,  FULLY 
GUARANTEED-  A new,  well 
made,  easy  running  separator  for 
$15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold  milk; 
heavy  or  light  cream.  Different 
Crom  this  picture  which  illus- 
trates our  large  capacity  ma- 
chines. The  bowl  is  a sanitary 
marvel,  easily  cleaned.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  obtain  our 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Box  1146 

BAINBRIDGE.N.Y. 


BEST  WGWf 


More  brilliant  than  electricity 
or  acetylene  and  cheaper  than 
kerosene.  Costs  two  cents  per 
week.  Casts  no  shadow.  Most 
perfect  light  for  stores,  facto- 
ries, churches,  public  halls  or 
the  home.  Makes  and  burns  its 
own  gas.  Simple,  durable  and 
handsome.  In  use  in  every  civ- 
ilized country  in  the  world.  No 
dirt.  No  grease.  No  odor.  Over 
two  hundred  different  styles. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

277  E.  6th  St.,  Canton,  0. 


Save  $5 
To  $10 


RUGS 

I7n  Room  Size  Rugs 

® You  can  easily  do  it  at  our  prices. 

We  sell  direct  to  you  on  approval, 
freight  prepaid.  Note  these  values: 

0x12  Brussel  Rugs,  reg-  Cl  H CC 
ular  $15  retail  values  m7-LU*v_Hj 
0x12  Axmlnster  Rugs,  Cl  Q Off 
$25  retail  value  iP-LO.lHJ 

Room  size  Art  Squares,  9x9,  $2.98 
up  Lace  Curtains  45c  a pair  up. 

Carpets,  Linoleums— every  thing  in 
floor  coverings  and  curtains,  twice 
the  selection  you  can  get  at  home; 
newest  styles,  latest  patterns;  su- 
perior qualities,  all  shown  in  actual 
colors  in  our  large,  new,  handsomely  illustrated 
fri  Write  us  today,  get  our  fine, 

F T6G  LjalalOg  new  catalog;  prepaid  freight 
proposition;  direct-to-you  APPROVAL  OFFER; 
and  our  money-saving  cash  prices.  Address 
TELFER  CARPET  CO  879  Walnut  St.,  Des  Moines,  la. 


Paint  Without  Oil 


Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 


A Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed  to  Every- 
one Who  Writes 

A.  L.  Rice,  a prominent  manufacturer  of 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a process  of 
making  a new  kind  of  paint  without  the 
use  of  oil.  He  calls  it  Powdrpaint.  It  comes 
in  the  form  of  a dry  powder  and  all  that  is 
required  is  cold  water  to  make  a paint 
weather  proof,  fire  proof  and  as  durable  as 
oil  paint.  It  adheres  to  any  surface,  wood, 
stone  or  brick,  spreads  and  looks  like  oil 
paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manuf'r,  423 
North  St.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send 
you  a free  trial  package,  also  color  card 
and  full  information  showing  you  how  you 
can  save  a good  many  dollars.  Write  today. 


Begin  the  new  year  right  by  de- 
voting your  time  and  efforts  to 
something  that  will  bring  you  big 
returns  for  your  time  and  efforts. 

Scattered  throughout  the  United 
States  are  hundreds  of  agents  for 
nurseries,  orchard  heaters,  real  es- 
tate and  farm  implements;  many 
school  teachers,  college  students, 
boys  and  girls,  farm  hands  and 
others  who  are  each  week  earning 
from  $5.00  to  $25.00,  simply  by  de- 
voting their  spare  time  to  represent- 
ing us  in  their  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. 

We  offer  everyone  the  same  op- 
portunity. We  ask  no  investment 
whatever.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
get  out  and  hustle,  and  what  you 
may  earn  depends  entirely  on  your 
own  individual  efforts.  There  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  get  your 
share  of  the  money  which  we  are 
paying  to  our  representatives.  Be 
gin  the  new  year  by  writing  us  for 
full  information.  Address 

A.  H.  GREEN  DAHL,  Mgr. 

Box  1277.  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 


UBBER  STAMPS 


We  have  received  orders  from  almost  EVERY 
STATE  in  the  Union  from  our  adv.  in  the  Fruit- 
Grower.  Please  add  your  name  to  our  list  of 
satisfied  customers.  ASK  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Gardner  Office  Supply  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MISSOURI 


In  your  correspondence  with  I?,,.:. 

advertisers  pleaee  mention  1116  1 rUll-UrOWer 


a little  pepper  and  salt.  Let  it  boil 
one  hour  or  a little  longer. 

Potato  Soup. 

Pare  potatoes,  slice  them,  and  boil 
them  until  they  form  a thick  soup; 
then  add  cream,  butter,  pepper  and 
salt.  A little  onion  makes  a nice  ad- 
dition, if  onion  is  liked — so  does  cel- 
ery salt. 

Bean  Soup. 

Parboil  lima  beans,  pour  off  the 
water  then  cook  them  until  soft  in  as 
little  water  as  possible.  Put  them 
through  a colander,  then  add  milk  to 
make  of  the  proper  consistency,  and 
season  to  taste  with  pepper,  salt  and 
butter.  Lima  beans,  cranberry  beans, 
and  red  beans  may  all  be  used  in  this 
way.  MRS.  EVELYN  DREER. 

House  Plants. 

I wonder  if  Mrs.  Motherby  never 
raises  house  plants?  She  tells  us 
something  of  her  flower  garden,  but 
nothing  about  house  plants.  Now  1 
am  interested  in  house  plants.  Have 
been  for  years.  I could  write  a book 
on  my  experience,  and  fill  many  pages 
with  the  "dont’s”  that  I did.  I’ve  had 
all  manner  of  failures,  yet  the  hap- 
piest hours  I have  known  have  been 
spent  with  my  house  plants. 

I am  firmly  convinced  that  it  was 
not  meant  for  anyone  to  raise  all  man- 
ner of  plants,  or  everyone  to  raise  one 
variety.  Plants  have  preferences,  just 
as  people  do.  My  atmosphere  is  fatal 
to  a plant  that  will  thrive  in  your  at- 
mosphere, and  I may  follow  your 
methods  ever  so  faithfully  yet  I can- 
not make  that  plant  thrive.  On  the 
other  hand,  I succeed  with  plants  that 
are  always  sickly  and  spindling  in 
your  atmosphere.  Being  convinced 
that  there  is  some  such  occult  law 
which  I do  hot  understand,  I have 
ceased  to  kick  against  its  manifesta- 
tions! After  giving  a reasonable 
amount  of  time  and  attention  to  a 
plant,  if  it  still  remains  sulky  and 
drooping,  I give  it  away,  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  find  its  new  home  more 
to  its  liking,  and  then  fill  its  place 
with  something  else. 

One  cannot  be  closely  associated 
with  house  plants  for  twenty  years 
without  developing  pet  notions  con- 
cerning them;  so  be  tolerant,  please! 

The  laws  governing  the  culture  of 
house  plants  are  really  very  simple. 
Don’t  crowd  them;  don’t  attempt  to 
raise  too  many  strange  varieties;  don’t 
put  small  plants  in  large  pots;  don’t 
keep  any  plant  too  long  in  one  pot 
without  fresh  dirt;  don’t  give  too 
much  water,  and  don’t  let  them  get 
too  dry.  I put  ammonia  in  warm 
water,  and  give  my  plants  a bath 
twice  a month.  I use  liquid  manure 
as  a fertilizer  once  a month.  I loosen 
the  dirt  in  the  pots  with  a little  stick 
whenever  I have  nothing  else  to  do, 
and  I love  my  plants  all  the  time. 

I once  read  a statement,  given  in  all 
seriousness  by  a man  who  loves  flow- 
ers, and  who  believes  that  they  appre- 
ciate affection.  He  says  he  set  two 
geraniums  in  his  garden.  They  were 
as  nearly  alike  as  they  could  possibly 
be.  He  gave  them  exactly  the  same 
care,  with  this  exception;  To  one,  he 
spoke  a word  of  praise  and  commen- 
dation every  day.  To  the  other,  he 
spoke  roughly:  “You  miserable  plant; 
you  will  never  amount  to  anything.” 
He  declared  that  the  plant  that  had 
been  praised  grew  much  faster  than 
the  other,  looked  brighter  and  health- 
ier, and  bloomed  more  freely.  I have 
been  laughed  at,  for  repeating  this; 
but  I don’t  care,  I believe  there  is 
something  in  it.  We  all  know  women 
who  never  have  luck  with  plants,  and 
others  who  can  stick  a cutting  into 
the  ground  any  old  way  and  it  will 
bloom.  I think  the  one  who  succeeds 
has  a real  love  for  her  plants,  and  the 
other  wants  to  raise  them  because  her 
friends  do. 

For  some  reason  the  lantana  likes 
me.  Many  people  do  not  think  of  it 
as  a house  plant.  I’ve  seen  it  grow- 
ing in  gardens,  and  it  looked  so  coarse 
and  ungainly  that  I could  hardly  be- 
lieve it  was  related  to  the  graceful, 
interesting  plant  in  my  window.  As 
long  as  the  lantana  can  be  kept  grow- 
ing vigorously,  it  wilFproduce  bloom. 
The  new  growth  is  what  furnishes 
flowers’-  tor  *bat  reason  the  old 


growth  should  be  cut  away  with  un- 
sparing hand  as  soon  as  it  has  served 
its  purpose.  And,  because  of  so  much 
pruning,  stimulants  must  be  given 
most  generously.  It  is  a gross  feeder. 

It.  will  grow  from  seed  quite  readily, 
and  this  is  the  best  way  to  get  a va- 
riety. I know  a woman  who  had  rais- 
ed the  ordinary  lantana,  with  red  and 
yellow  blossoms  for  years,  and  didn’t 
know  there  was  any  other  kind  until 
she  chanced  to  see  my  Countess  de 
Biencourt,  with  its  pretty  pale  yellow 
blooms  which  gradually  change  to  the 
loveliest  shades  of  rose.  The  great 
charm  of  the  lantana  is  this  change  in 
color  as  the  blossoms  mature. 

The  verbena  is  another  of  my  true 
friends.  Didn’t  know  it  was  a house 
plant?  Neither  did  I until  I tried  it; 
but  now,  I’d  never  dream  of  getting 
along  without  its  cheerful  companion- 
ship. It  is  wonderful  how  long  and 
how  generously  the  verbena  will 
bloom,  if  only  given  ordinary  care; 
and  its  blossoms  seem  so  much  more 
fragrant  when  in  the  window,  than 
when  found  in  the  garden.  I sow  seeds 
in  a box,  early  in  September,  and  do 
not  transplant  at  all — simply  thin  out 
the  young  plants,  and  I have  blossoms 
for  weeks  and  weeks. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  much 
better  plants  thrive  in  a kitchen  than 
in  any  other  room?  It  is  because  they 
like  the  steam  from  teakettle  and 
wash  boiler.  I take  mine  into  the 
kitchen  on  wash  days;  and  at  least 
once  during  the  week,  I boil  water 
over  my  little  alcohol  stove  in  the 
room  where  most  of  my  plants  are 
kept.  Once  I neglected  to  bring  my 
plants  in  from  the  kitchen,  at  night, 
and  they  were  frost  bitten.  But  I 
plunged  them  into  a pail  of  ice-cold 
water,  the  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
and  few  of  them  were  killed.  They 
did  not  grow  well  for  a time,  but 
gradually  recovered. 

I give  very  little  space  to  geraniums, 
but  I do  have  a few  scented  varieties 
to  put  with  the  little  nosegays  I send 
to  sick  neighbors  during  the  winter. 
The  greater  part  of  my  window  space, 
outside  the  plants  already  mentioned, 
is  given  to  flowering  bulbs — narcissi, 
cyclamen,  hyacinths  and  freesias — and 
from  these  we  have  blossoms  from 
Thanksgiving  until  May,  by  using 
thought  in  planting.  I use  pure  sandy 
leaf-mould  mixed  with  a little  commer- 
cial fertilizer,  and  put  stones  in  the 
bottom  of  every  pot  for  drainage. 
Leaf-mould  is  seldom  troubled  with 
insects,  such  as  infest  garden  soil.  I 
put  a box  full  in  the  cellar,  every  fall, 
and  cover  it  up  so  that  nothing  can 
get  into  it;  then  I have  fresh  dirt  for 
my  plants  whenever  they  need  it. 

VIOLET  PEABODY. 

¥ 

The  Social  Hour. 

A long  time  ago,  we  read  of  a pretty 
Japanese  custom  that  appealed  to  us 
very  strongly.  It  was  just  before  the 
arrival  of  our  first  baby,  and  we  de- 
cided to  make  that  custom  ours.  At 
the  birth  of  a Japanese  baby,  a tree 
is  planted  which  must  remain  un- 
touched till  the  marriage  of  the  child. 
When  that  hour  arrives  the  tree  is  cut 
down  and  a skilled  cabinet-maker 
transforms  the  wood  into  furniture, 
which  is  always  cherished  by  the 
young  couple  as  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  ornaments  in  the  house.  Our  first 
born  came  to  us  in  the  fall,  and  we 
planted  an  elm  tree.  That  was  twen- 
ty-four years  ago.  The  boy  was  mar- 
ried a year  ago,  but  not  one  member 
of  our  family  could  consent  to  cutting 
down  that  tree  for  furniture,  although 
we  had  planned  to  do  so.  But  we  love 
it  like  a member  of  the  family,  as,  in 
fact,  we  do  all  the  seven  trees  that 
represent  our  seven  children.  Two  of 
our  children  were  born  in  the  winter, 
so  we  started  their  trees  in  large  but- 
ter firkins.  One  is  a red  maple;  the 
other  weeping  birch.  Both  are  beau- 
tiful. Once,  we  had  a fine  offer  for 
our  farm  and  we  thought  we  would 
sell,  but  we  couldn’t  bear  to  leave  our 
children’s  trees!  Silly?  I suppose  so. 
We  were  getting  too  old  to  work  the 
farm,  and  the  children  wanted  us  to 
move  into  the  city  where  they  could 
attend  the  university.  How  do  you 
suppose  we  settled  it?  We  built  an- 
other house,  and  hiredl  a man  and  his 


Salzer’s  Famous 
French  Coffee 

A wholesome  drink  1 The  healthiest 
ever;  you  can  grow  it  in  your  own  gar- 
den on  a small  patch  10  feet  by  10,  pro- 
ducing 50  lbs.  or  more.  Ripens  in  Wis- 
consin in  90  days.  Used  in  great  quan- 
tities in  France,  Germany  and  all  over 
Europe. 

Send  15  cents  in  stamps  and  we  will 
mail  you  a package  giving  full  culture 
directions,  as  also  our  N1  ammoth  seed 
catalog  free ; or  6end  8 1 cents  and  get, 
in  addition  to  above,  10,000  kernels  un- 
surpassable vegetable  and  flower  seeds- 
enough  for  bushels  of  luscious  different 
vegetables  and  brilliant  flowers. 


JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  COMPANY 
208  South  8th  St. La  Crosse,  Wis. 


n 


Seeds,  Plants,  Roses, 


Bulbs,  Vines,  Shrubs,  etc. 
Hundreds  of  car  lots  of 
FRUIT  and  O R N A- 
MENTAL  TREES.  1,200 
acres,  50  in  hardy  Roses, 
none  better  grown.  44  green- 
houses of  Palms,  Ferns, 
Ficus,  Geraniums  and 
other  things  too  numerous 
to  mention.  Seeds,  Plants, 
Bulbs,  Roses,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  by  mail,  post- 
paid. Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Immense  stock  of  SUPERB  CANNAS,  the 
queen  of  bedding  plants.  Acres  of  Paeonias  aDd 
other  Perennials.  50  choice  collections  cheap 
in  Seeds.  Plants,  Roses,  etc.  Elegant  168-page 
Catalog  FREE.  Send  for  it  today  and  see  what 
values  we  give  for  your  money.  Direct  deal  will 
insure  you  the  best  at  first  cost.  57  years.  (12) 
The  Storrs  & Harrison  Go.,  Box  206,  Painesville,  0. 


20  Lily  the  Valley 

Roots 


25<L«® 


• The  most  delicately  beautliui 
| of  all  flowers,  1 t is  a perfectly 
hardy  perennial,  easily  grown, 
and  produces  an  abundance  of 
lovely  pure  white,  bellshaped' 
flowers,  which  are  deliciously 
fragTant.  Have  usually  been  quite 
expensive,  but  we  have  a large 
stock  this  year  and  offer  20  nice 
roots  for  25  cts;  100  for  $1.00; 
1.000,  $8.00;  charges  prepaid,  with 
directions  for  growing,  Large 

catalog  of  plants,  seeds. etc.,  free. 

lOW^SEE^C^^Dept^^DE^JgOINES^Aj 


Finest  flora’  novelty  of  the  sea- 
son. A magnificent  large  flow- 
er with  long  stem,  of  perfect 
shape  and  just  the  color  of  the 
noted  Enchantress  Carnation.  Free 
bloomer  and  you’ll  like  it.  Really 
worth  25  cents  per  packet,  but  we  desire 
to  place  our  large,  beautifully  illustrated 
catalog  of  seeds  and  plants  in  the  hands 
*of  every  flower  lover  and  will  send  it 
with  packet  of  50  seeds  of  Enchantress 
Aster  Free,  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

IOWA  SEED  CO. 

DCPT*  74 •_  DES  MOINES.  IOWA 


Writ© 


LEARN  TO 

MOUNT 
BIRDS 


We  guarantee  to  teach  you 
by  mail  with  complete  success 

how  to  mount  Birds,  Animals,  Fish, 
Game  Heads.  Tan  Skins  for  rugs,  robes, 
,etc.  Easy,  fascinating  work  for  men, 
women  and  boys.  Quickly  learnedf 
by  our  exclusive  system,  teaching  only 
the  latest  and  best  methods.  Make  hand- 
some presents  for  your  friends  and  beau- 
tifully decorate  your  own  home,  or  make 

big  money  mounting  for  others. 

Sportsmen  and  Naturalists  everywhere  should  know 
this  wonderful  art.  You  learn  in  a few  lessons  how  to  mount 
all  your  own  trophies  and  specimens  as  well  as  a professional. 

DIO  DDflflTC  Good  taxidermists  are  scarce  and  in  great 

Dlu  ■ nUlllO  demand.  Many  of  our  graduates  are 
mrking  $12.00  to  $20.00  a week  in  their  spare  time  or  $2,000  a 
yea*  and  more  as  professionals.  You  can  do  as  well. 

p Ffc  p p Elegant  new  catalog  and  Taxidermy  Maga- 
r lw E. C.  zjne  sent  absolutely  free.  Write  today. 
NORTHWESTERN  SCHOOL  OF  TAXIDERMY 
3321  Elwood  Building  • • • • . OMAHA,  NEB. 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


Watch,  Ring 

and  CHAIN  bMa*  Ki’rl* 

- - ,,  _ . 3 A moriran  m3de. 


Ifainty^rhiffwtth  three  sparkler 
'ftones.  selling  20 NWj&lS 
tides  at  10c  each.  Order  jeweiry 
Itoday.  When  sold  send  52  ana  we 

i will  send  watch,  "‘r'~ 

, ring  and  chain. 

/Satisfaction  gua- 
ranteed or  money^. 

..  refunded. 

Dale  Watch  Co.  , 

Dept.  48  Chicago 


wife  to  help  us.  Now,  we  can  shut  up 
the  house  and  go  into  town  for  the 
winter,  and  when  we  return  at  the 
close  of  the  school  year,  the  dear  old 
home  is  ready  for  us.  We  have  two 
hundred  and  forty  acres  which,  when 
well-worked,  will  support  two  families 
comfortably.  Both  houses  are  as  near 
ly  modern  as  is  possible,  and  we  buy 
whatever  is  needed  to  make  work 
easier  outdoors  or  indoors.  We  have 
had  experience  both  with  country  life 
and  city  life  and  both  husband  and  I 
are  convinced  that  there  is  no  place 
like  the  country  either  for  the  very 
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old  or  the  very  young.  If  farmers 
would  devote  the  best  of  their 
thoughts  to  home-making  instead  of 
money-getting,  I’m  sure  there  would 
be  no  question  as  to  the  desirability 
of  farm  life.  It  seems  to  me  that  our 
seven  trees  teach  a lesson  on  this 
topic.  S.  J.  S. 

it 

I wish  you  could  see  my  “conserva- 
tory;” you’d  never  again  complain 
that  you  couldn't  raise  flowers  because 
of  lack  of  space!  I have  only  one 
window  suited  to  house  plants,  iso 
every  inch  must  be  utilized.  I have 
a box  as  long  as  the  window  is  wide, 
six  inches  deep,  and  two  feet  in  width. 
This  is  securely  fastened  to  an  old 
wooden  chair  from  which  the  back  was 
sawed  off.  A few  holes,  for  drainage 
purposes,  were  bored  through  both 
box  and  chair,  and  a square  baking  tin 
fastened  underneath  to  catch  the 
water  that  drains  through.  This  box 
comes  level  with  the  window  ledge 
and  is  placed  close  against  it.  There 
are  castors  on  the  chair  legs  to  permit 
of  its  being  easily  moved,  for  it  must 
be  moved  when  the  nights  are  unusu- 
ally cold.  It  is  surprising  how  many 
plants  can  be  grown  in  that  box  and 
how  easily  they  are  cared  for!  I have 
a shelf  across  the  middle  of  the  win- 
dow for  potted  plants,  and  a bracket 
basket  on  each  side,  with  a hanging 
basket  suspended  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  window  frame  serve  to  fill  my 
conservatory  as  full  as  it  will  hold. 
There  are  always  a few  flowers  to  be 
found  there,  always  something  pretty 
to  watch  and  look  forward  to,  always 
something  sweet  to  smell.  It  is  worth 
many  times  what  it  costs  in  care. 
There  is  no  other  expenditure,  for  my 
neighbors  and  I exchange  treasures, 
and  thereby  get  as  many  as  we  can 
care  for.  MRS.  JOHN  JOHNSON. 

Minnesota. 

We  have  a community  of  some  fif- 
teen neighbors  on  small  tracts,  mostly 
fruit  growers.  We  all  have  table 
gardens  and  there  is  much  surplus.  I 
must  have  had  one  hundred  and  fifty 
fine  egg  plants  over  what  my  table 
required.  Other  neighbors  have  a sur- 
plus of  other  things. 

Now  my  grocer  offered  me  three 
cents  each  for  these  eggplants,  and 
the  ones  I delivered  to  him  were  sold 
for  15  to  20  cents  each.  If  I buy  a 
dollar’s  worth  of  sugar  from  this 
grocer  and  pay  for  it  with  eggplants 
at  3 cents  eacn  I am  paying  $5  and 
more  for  my  donar’s  worth  of  sugar. 

I have  been  trying  to  get  my  neigh- 
bors interested  in  the  plan  of  each  one 
of  us  growing  just  enough  table  sup- 
plies for  our  families  and  using  our 
surplus  garden  ground  and  garden  en- 
ergies to  produce  some  one  article  of 
commerce,  all  of  the  same  varietey, 
in  order  that  we  might  ship  our  ag- 
gregate growings  in  carload  lots,  re- 
ceive cash  for  our  produce  and  pay 
cash  for  our  supplies. 

I cannot  get  them  interested.  They 
work  just  as  hard  and  use  as  much 


Figure  on 
Painting 
This  Spring 

A second  short  flax 

crop  keeps  linseed  oil 

, . up,  but  the  increase  in 

Ifrf  'I  price  in  pure  white  lead 

paint  is  not  so  great  as 
you  may  fear. 

Get  at  your  dealer’s 
the  cost  of  100  pounds 
of  “Dutch  Boy  Fainter " 
White  Lead,  4 gals,  pure 
linseed  oil,  1 gal.  tur- 
pentine, 1 pint  turpentine  drier — this  makes 
8 gallons  of  old-fashioned  paint. 

Compare  this  cost,  either  by  the  gallon  or  by 
the  job.  with  what  you  used  to  pay  for  paint. 

You’ll  find  the  difference  so  small  that  you 
can’t  afford  to  put  off  painting,  or  to  paint  with 
anything  except  ‘‘Dutch  Boy  Painter”  White 
Lead.  Write  for  free  “ Painting  Helps  No.  150 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

Office s in  the  following  cities: 

New  York  Boston  Buffalo 
Cincinnati  Cleveland  St.  Louis 
San  Francisco 

(John  T.  Lewis  A Bros.  Co.. 

Philadelphia) 

(National  Lead  and  Oil  Co.. 

Pittsburgh) 
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ground  on  their  present  basis  as  they 
would  on  my  suggested  plan.  I can 
not  grow,  myself,  say  an  acre  of  straw- 
berries or  eggplants,  but  I can  taae 
care  of  a quarter  of  that  much.  If  we 
could  all  grow  a quarter  of  an  acre 
for  market  we  could  ship  in  carload 
lots. 

Each  locality  has  some  specialty 
that  it  can  produce  to  perfection.  And, 
undoubtedly,  each  locality  has  the 
same  problem,  in  variety,  of  paying 
$5  for  a dollar’s  worth  of  sugar  by 
trading  their  surplus  supplies  for 
household  needs. 

Can  this  problem  be  submitted  to 
The  Fruit-Grower  families  so  as  to 
call  their  attention  to  the  injustice 
we  are  working  on  ourselves  as  grow- 
ers of  produce? — Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Raw- 
ley,  Oregon. 

it 

Camphor  is  one  of  the  best  and 
simplest  of  preparations  for  the  hair. 
Some  use  it  with  glycerine,  but  I like 
it  best  when  made  into  a wash  with 
strong  sage  tea.  I powder  the  cam- 
phor, and  stir  it  into  the  tea  after  I 
have  strained  it,  and  while  it  is  still 
warm.  I have  no  particular  recipe  for 
this.  I get  ten  cents  worth  of  cam- 
phor gum,  and  put  it  into  about  a pint 
of  the  tea.  I use  this  every  night 
when  my  hair  seems  to  need  it  and 
once  a week  anyhow.  You  won’t  take 
cold,  after  using  it,  because  of  the 
camphor.  At  least,  I do  not. 

MRS.  MARY  WILKES. 


it 


Pancakes  All  Right! 

I also  tried  the  Irish  pancakes  and 
thought  they  were  just  excellent,  but 
I didn’t  make  the  batter  very  stiff  be- 
fore thinning.  To  have  perfect  suc- 
cess it  should  be  just  thick  enough  to 
run  from  the  spoon.  On  one  occasion 
1 made  the  batter  very  stiff  and  then 
had  to  use  baking  powder.  I wonder 
did  anyone  ever  try  running  sheets, 
pillow  cases,  towels,  table  cloths  and 
such,  through  the  clothes  wringer 
instead  of  ironing  them?  I have  and 
find  it  just  as  good  as  a cheap  mangle. 
Try  it;  you’ll  be  surprised.  I fold 
them  and  they  look  like  the  creases 
had  been  ironed  in  them. — Mrs.  Lucy 
L.  Adams,  Mont. 

The  Printed  Letter  Head. 

There  are  few  business  men  in  the 
towns  and  cities  who  do  not  use  a 
printed  letter  head  on  which  their  let- 
ters are  written.  Some  farmers  who 
have  made  a “business”  of  farming 
use  printed  letter  heads  bearing  also 
the  name  of  their  farm  home  and  the 
line  of  farming  in  which  they  special- 
ize. 

There  are  too  few  of  these  printed 
letter  heads,  even  among  those  who 
are  good  business  farmers.  Some  one 
has  said  that  a “stranger  judges  a 
man  by  the  clothes  he  wears.”  It  is 
just  so  with  a letter.  A letter  which 
is  neatly  written,  preferably  typewrit- 
ten, on  an  attractive  letter  head,  will 
always  receive  more  careful  attention 
from  its  recipient  than  one  which  is 
scribbled  on  the  first  piece  of  paper 
that  comes  handy.  The  character  of 
man  is  as  clearly  indicated  by  his  let- 
ters as  by  his  clothes  and  shoes. 

■ij£  ^ 

Northwest  Missouri’s  Apple  Crops 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the 
great  apple  crop  harvested  in  North- 
west Missouri  in  1910,  and  some  of  the 
figures  made  public  astonish  those 
persons  who  have  not  appreciated  the 
importance  of  the  apple  industry  in 
the  Missouri  Valley.  The  Burlington 
railroad  alone  shipped  2,880  carloads 
of  apples  out  of  St.  Joseph’s  territory, 
embracing  a distance  of  about  fifty 
miles  up  and  down  the  Missouri  river, 
north  and  south  of  the  city.  Other 
roads  added  a great  many  more  cars 
to  this  total. 

Some  growers  made  big  money  on 
their  crops,  but  others  sold  their  fruit 
on  the  trees  to  buyers  who  paid  a 
lump  sum  for  the  crop,  and  these  gen- 
erally sold  too  low.  One  good  grower, 
Cal  Hyde,  living  almost  within  the 
city  omits  of  St.  Joseph,  sold  $4,000 
worth  of  apples  from  eight  acres.  He 
sprayed  his  fruit  and  otherwise  cared 
for  the  crop. 

H.  A.  Squires,  Wallace,  Mo.,  whose 


Keep  Your  Feet  Dry 
in  the  Wettest  Weather 

You  can  keep  your  feet  warm  and  your  health  good 
if  you  wear  this  waterproof  protection. 

Ask  any  of  the  8,000,000  wise  buyers— your 
neighbor  is  probably  one  of  them — about  the 
“Ball-Band”  Rubber  Boot.  And  they 
will  tell  you  how  superior  they  are 
to  common  rubber  boots.  

i 


They  all 
know  that  the 
RED  “Ball-Band” 
trade-mark  on  rubber 
footwear  means  the  high- 
est possible  degree  of  com- 
fort, wear,  quality  and  satis- 
faction. And  that’s  a good  thing 
for  you  to  know,  too.  For  crude 
rubber  is  a costly  article.  And  the  un- 
scrupulous manufacturer  cheapens  his 
materials  and  workmanship  to  save  hi» 
profits. 

We  don’t — and  we  never  will.  We’d  rather  make  one- 
tenth  the  profit  we  might  make  and  have  our  45,000  dealers 
selling  “Ball-Band”  goods  to  8,000,000  satisfied  customers. 
When  We  have  to  cut  expense  we  do  it  somewhere  else 
than  in  the  manufacturing.  Our  sales  expense,  for  in- 
stance, is  only  one-fifth  that  of  some  manufacturers.  Go 
to  your  dealer  today  and  ask  for  “Ball-Band”  boots  or 
arctics.  Look  at  them  closely  for  the  RED  “Ball-Band” 
trade-mark.  He  probably  has  them.  But  if  he  hasn’t, 
write  us,  mentioning  his  name,  and  we  will  see  that 

arefitted  Mishawaka  Woolen 
Manufacturing  Co. 
MISHAWAKA,  IND. 

'‘The  Home  That  Paya  Million*  for  Quality” 
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7%  Interest 


PAYABLE  SEMI-ANNUALLY 


Write  The  Fruit-Grower  about  its 
First  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  in  de- 
nomination of  $100.00.  A Safe  and 
Well  Paying  Investment.  Address 

The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Hardy  “Blizzard  Belt” 
Giant  Strawberry  Plants 


Everybody  likes  fine  strawberries,  and  to  prove  that  our  new 
GIANT  variety  is  the  largest  and  strongest  grower,  as  well  as 
the  heaviest  fruiter,  we  offer  to  send  you  TWO  PLANTS  (worth 
30  cents)  absolutely  FREE.  We  have  picked  12  quarts  of  fine 
berries  from  a test  bed  grown  from  but  two  GIANT  plants  set 
the  year  before.  You  can  do  as  well,  and  at  the  same  time  raise 
young  plants  for  a new  bed.  If  you  care  to  send  10  cents  for 
mailing  expense,  we  will  add  6 BABY  EVERGREENS  2 years 
old,  and  send  all  to  you  at  proper  planting  time  in  the  spring. 
It  will  pay  you  to  get  acquainted  with  our  “HARDY  BLIZZARD 
BELT”  Trees  and  Plants.  Write  to-day  and  we  will  reserve  the 
plants  for  you  and  send  you  our  catalog  by  next  mail.  Address 
THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  317.  Osage,  Iowa 


orchard  has  frequently  been  referred 
to  in  the  columns  of  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er, had  another  good  year,  selling  over 
$6,000  worth  of  apples  from  twenty- 
two  acres.  Mr.  Squires’  crop  was  re- 
duced on  account  of  the  extremely 
dry  weather,  causing  the  apples  to  be 
under  size.  With  just  a little  more 
rain  his  crop  would  have  been  greatly 
increased.  Mr.  Squires  had  good  suc- 
cess selling  part  of  his  crop  in  a small 
town  in  Illinois,  where  no  apples  were 
received  during  uie  season.  He  also 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 

free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries 
Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 
B0X4 1 3 Winchester  Ind. 


made  good  money  shipping  cider  to 
Minnesota  towns. 

Altogether,  Northwest  Missouri’s 
fruit  crop  was  a very  satisfactory 
one,  and  better  care  will  be  given  the 
orchards  in  the  future. 
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OULTRY  GOSSIP 


Items  of  Interest  to  the  Man  who 
Keeps  Poultry 


Building  Up  a Laying  Strain. 

I am  always  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  say  a good  word  for  the  best  of  all 
the  utility  fowls,  the  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  I can  most  heartily  recommend- 
them  to  all  looking  for  a general  pur- 
pose breed.  I consider  the  improve- 
ment made  in  the  last  few  years  as 
truly  wonderful,  and  with  careful  and 
intelligent  breeding  they  are  fast  be- 
coming one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
satisfactory  breeds  of  fowls  for  the 
fancier’s  purpose.  But  their  good  qual- 
ities. their  certainty  to  repay  in  dollars 


$5.05  gain.  These  eggs  hatched  very 
large,  strong,  vigorous  chicks,  with  the 
shape  and  vigor  of  their  mother,  show- 
ing the  prepotency  to  transmit  her 
characteristics  to  her  offspring.  She 
is  an  exceptionally  strong  and  vigorous 
hen,  always  the  first  off  the  roost  in 
the  morning  looking  for  a worm  or 
grub.  Always  on  the  go.  I have  a fine 
pen  of  her  pullets  which  I think  will 
make  some  great  recurcs.  And  I have 
some  exceptionally  fine  cockerels  from 
her.  Enough  to  head  all  my  pens  this 
season. 


“Hatching  Facts”  Free 

...  v . 9 


/ want  to  send  you  my  1911  Booklet.  Just  send  name  and 
address  on  a postal-i  ll  mail  you  my  latest  edition  of  Hatching 
Facts”— the  most  unique— most  convincing— right -to- the- point  piece 
of  literature  ever  published  on  Incubators  and  Brooders  and  Poult ry 
Raising  for  Profit.  It  gives  you  just  what  you  want  quick  tells 
you  how  to  start  right  at  least  expense.  My  Belle  City  Incubator 
won  the  World’s  Championship  last  season.  Hatching  Facts  tells 
you  all  about  it-tells  you  of  hundreds  of  other  wonderful  hatches. 
Write  for  the  Booklet  today-or  if  in  a hurry,  order  direct  from  this 
ad-hundreds  of  others  do.  I’ll  send  book,  too.  Anyway,  read  my 
remarkable  offer  below.  J.  V.  ROHAN.  President  Belle  City  Incubator  Coitumbi*. 


140-Egg 

Incubator  Made 


TCBuysthe 
•el  el  Best 


$4.85  Buys  the  Best  Brooder 


|1  We  Ship 
m Quick  From 
I St.  Paul 
■ Buffalo 
Kansas  City 
or  Racine 


Both  Incubator  and  Brooder,  Ordered  Togellie J’  ,Cos* 
mm  But  $11.50— Freight  Prepaid  (East  oi  Rockies) 

Our  Belle  City  Incubator  will  hatch  more  chicks,  under 
the  =ame  conditions,  than  any  other  incubator,  else  your  money 
will  be  refunded.  This  I guarantee.  It  has  double  walls  and 
dead-air  space  all  over,  copper  tank  and  boiler,  hot  water 
Yifsut  Thf>  hest  self-reeulator,  deep  nursery,  strong:  egg:  tray, 

high  legs,  double  door.  “Tycos”  thermometer,  egg  tester  and  safety  lamp  included. 

The  Belle  City  Brooder  is  the  only  brooder  having 
double  walls  and  dead-air  space.  I guarantee  it  to  raise 
more  chicks  than  any  other  brooder  made.  Hot-water, 
top  heat,  wire  yard,  platform  and  safety  lamp. 

A Complete  Hatching  Outlit  for  Only  $11.50 
No  machines  at  any  price  are  better-75, 000  in  use. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  for  book.  Hatching: 
Facts”  today,  or  send  the  price  now  and  save  waiting. 
J.  V.  ROHAN,  Pres. 

140-CMck  Brooder  Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  104 , Racine,  Wis. 


BREEDING  YARDS,  R.  S.  SALYARDS,  LAMONI,  IOWA 


No  Incubator  in  the  World  lias  such 
a record  of  Success  ! 


and  cents  for  the  time  and  care  be- 
stowed upon  them  most  particularly 
recommends  the  Reds  to  the  utility 
breeder. 

As  I have  been  a breeder  and  de- 
veloper of  some  of  the  very  best  Jersey 
cattle  I was  determined  to  try  and  see 
what  I could  do  in  developing  a strain 
of  laying  hens.  Wishing  to  start  with 
the  best  that  I could  get,  I wrote  to 
some  of  the  very  best  breeders  of  fancy 
poultry  for  prices  on  their  highest  egg 
producing  hens.  The  universal  reply 
was  that  they  did  not  breed  for  eggs 
but  for  feathers  and  the  show  room, 
stating  that  heavy  laying  degenerated 
the  vitality  of  the  hen.  Knowing  that 
this  was  not  so  with  my  Jerseys,  I was 
determined  to  try  what  I could  do.  I 
bought  the  best  that  I could  find  and 
kept  a record  of  what  they  layed  in  a 
year.  The  first  year  they  layed  120 
eggs  per  hen  and  by  careful  studying 
out  a system  of  breeding  and  feeding 


I have  also  developed  a strain  of 
Rose  Comb  White  Orpingtons  that  has 
produced  210  eggs  per  hen  in  a year. 
Do  not  think  that  a strain  of  these  high 
record  hens  can  be  developed  in  a year 
or  two,  as  it  takes  years  of  patient 
breeding.  The  system  which  I have  is 
quite  original  and  has  worked  wonders 
in  developing  egg  production.  Do  not 
think  that  all  my  hens  produce  240  eggs 
each  per  year  but  180  is  the  lowest  that 
I breed  from.  Stop  a moment  and 
think  what  it  would  mean  if  every  hen 
in  the  United  States  would  increase  her 
production  two  dozen  eggs  per  year. 
It  would  mean  that  60  million  dollars 
would  be  added  to  the  profits  of  the 
poultry  keepers  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  always  cheapest  in  the  end  to  buy 
the  very  best.  It  costs  a little  more  to 
start  but  the  most  important  point  in 
any  line  of  business  is  to  start  right. 
Get  a setting  or  two  of  the  best  strain, 
j or  a few  pullets  and  a cockerel.  The 


Absolutely  the  best  hatcher  on  the  market  at  any 
price.  Guaranteed  to  hatch  every  fertile  egg.  I’m 
the  Original  Hot  Water,  Double  Wall  Incubator 
man — you  know  that’s  the  only  dependable  hatch- 
ing system.  Ask  the  editor  of  this  paper  about  me 
and  my  machines.  Don’t  fool  with  a hot  air 
incubator  or  a single  wall  machine  of  any  descrip- 
tion, but  take  my  offer  of 


FOR  MY  50  EGG 
DOUBLE  WALL 

Hot  Water  Incubator 


THINK 
OF  IT 


T nw  nrire sure  How  can  I do  it?  Well,  ist— My  enormous  output  cuts  down  my 

manufacturing  cost  2nd-I  share  this  saving  with  you.  I prefer  to  sell  60,000 
machines  at  a fair  profit  rather  than  6,000  at  a big  profit.  3rd— I sell  direct  to  you 
for  cash  cut  out  all  middleman's  profit  and  bad  accounts-that’s  why  you  can  buy 
a Wooden  Hen,  100  Egg  Size  lor  $7.60,  200  Egg  Size  lor  $9.60.  My  guaranty  warrant 
with  every  one  of  these  30-year  tested  machines. 


800,000  Satisfied  Users,  I Can  Satisfy  Yon 


Every  machine  completely  equipped  ready  to  hatch  when  received.  Built 
of  best  material.  Carefully  finished.  Absolutely  self-regulating.  Hot 
water  tank  covers  entire  top  of  egg  chamber.  Double  walls.  Patent  egg 
trays.  Heater  bums  less  than  one-half  oil  of  any  other  make.  Carefully 

crated  for  shipment  and  all  orders  filled  same  day  as  received . 

Send  for  free  catalog  with  description  of  full  line  of  Excelsiors,  Wooden 
Hens,  Brooders,  etc.  Write  now — TO-DAY. 


GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Box  243-D,  Quincy,  HI. 


SPECIAL  PRICE 

0 ON_ 


LICE  PROOF  NESTS 


— KNUDSON’S  GALVANIZED  STEEL  - 
At  Almost  the  Cost  of  Raw  Material 

Greatest  Poultry  Appliance  ©Ter  invented  — uc® 
will  not  go  near  metal  nests  and  they  last  a life- 
time.  Each  nest  has  separate  door  for  shutting  in 
setting  hens  or  closing  at  night  to  prevent  roosting  in  them. 
Hangs  on  three  nail  heads,  and  to  clean— simply  lift  off  and  dump 
contents  out  of  open  back.  Can  hang  othsr  nests-  one  above  the  other 
t or  endwise.  If  you  use  one— ypu’ll  want  more.  Free  Illustrated  Catalog. 
Send  $3.50  For  FuU  Size  Set  of  6 Nests— Regular  Price  $3.90 


bend  $A.r>U  ror  run  aize  aeioio  rhesus — i>cSuiat  * ulc 

3 gysKw'gf  $10.  Kaudson  Mfg.  Co.  Box  204  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS,  LEVI  D.  YODER,  DUBLIN,  PA. 


I have  developed  a strain  of  R.  C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds  in  which  a pen  of  50  hens 
a\  eraged  240  eggs  in  a year.  The  price 
for  which  the  eggs  sold  averaged  27, 
cents  per  dozen  for  the  year,  or  $5.40 
per  hen, not  allowing  $1.50  for  feed.  But 
this  is  more  than  it  costs  me  for  feed, 
as  the  system  of  feeding  which  I have 
perfected  has  reduced  the  cost  of  feed 
and  yet  doubled  the  production  of  eggs. 
Allowing  the  $1.50  leaves  $3.90  profit 
per  hen  or  $195  per  50  hens.  I made 
more  than  this  from  the  flock  as  I sold 
a large  number  of  settings  from  the 
best  of  them  at  $5  per  setting,  and  from 
that  down  to  $2  per  setting. 

One  hen  in  this  flock  layed  291,  or 
24%  dozen  eggs  in  a year.  The  eggs 
were  very  large,  weighing  two  pounds 
to  the  dozen,  which  is  one-half  pound 
more  per  dozen  than  the  average 
weight.  The  24%  dozen  weighed  48% 
pounds,  which  is  nearly  seven  times 
the  weight  of  the  hen.  Of  the  ordinary 
eggs  it  would  have  taken  32%  dozen 
to  weigh  48%  pounds.  At  27  cents  per 
dozen  this  hen’s  eggs  brought  $6.55, 
and  allowing  $1.50  for  feed  would  leave 


cost  will  not  be  great  and  you  will  have 
the  best  that  years  of  careful  breeding 
can  produce  for  egg  production.  I have 
nothing  to  say  against  fancy  show 
birc  >;  they  are  all  right  in  their  place. 
The  fancy  breeders  are  doing  a good 
work  and  if  you  are  starting  for  fancy 
breed  for  the  show  room,  start  with 
the  very  best  that  you  can  get. 

If  you  want  eggs  and  utility  fowls  go 
to  the  man  who  has  developed  a great 
strain  of  layers.  Mr.  Brown  of  the 
Lake  Wood  farm  is  doing  a grand  work 


A RUST»PROOF  FENCE 

Don’t  buy  wire  fencing  with  thin,  cheap 
galvanizing.  Brown  fences  are  not  only  rust 
proof  but  stand  and  wear  like  a stone  wall. 

BIG,  HEAVY  No.9  COILED  SPRING  WIRES 

Requires  fewer  posts — won’t  sag  or  bag  down. 
160  styles  at  Bargain  Prices— 

14c  Per  Rod  Up  Delivered 
Fences  for  hogs,  sheep,  horses,  cattle,  lawns, 
etc.  Also  Farm  Gates.  Special  Poultry  and 
Rabbit  proof  fences  with  extra  close  1 inch  spac- 
ings  at  bottom.  Y ou  save  money  and  get  a better 
fence.  Send  for  sample  and  test  it.  Catalog  free. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  & WIRE  CO., 

DEPT.14  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


developing  a great  strain  of  single 
comb  leghorns.  Mr.  Gowell  of  the  Go- 
Well  farm  has  a great  strain  of 
barred  rocks  and  there  are  many  others 
that  are  doing  a good  work  along  this 
line.  Start  with  any  of  the  breeds  that 
are  bred  to  lay,  give  them  good  care 
and  proper  feed  and  you  are  bound  to 


12c  a Rod  For 
HOG  FENCER 


26  cents  for  48. inch  heavy  Poultry  Fence.  Cat- 
alog  free  showing  81  other  styles  all  sola  on 

; 30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

f at  real  rock  bottom  trust  busting  prices.  Save 
, freight  by  buying  of  us. 

t The  Ottawa  Mfg.  Co.,  508  King  St.,  Ottawa,  Kam. 


Freight 


125-EGG  WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  $| 


If  ordered  together  we  send  both  AMI)  BROODER  — BOTH  FOR 

machines  for  Jiu.iw— freight  paid  ******  UllUUUfall  * " Z_Z1__Z 


east  of  Rockies.’  Hot  water,  double 
walls,  dead  air 


SMcebetwc^  top hastlwee walls,  double  glass  doors,  California  Redwood,  copper  tanka,  boiler.  ;aelf-regulatinfe 
ueath  egg-bray.  Both  Incubator  and  Brooder  shipped  complete,  with  thermometer, 


Nursery  underneath  egg-tray. 


Incubators  finished  in  natural  wood  showing  exactly  ‘.IjeHth^de^him^we 
s with  c 

Don't  buy'  until  you  do  this-yon'll  save  money  having  without  machines.  This  is  the  most  con- 

1,1  . ? . , s . a coup  h’mp  Act  thp  nuhhsher 


iroHvtn  , ice  when  vou  receive  them.  Incubators  finished  in  natural  wooa  snowing  cwuiy  c hiku  s.duc 

l^rc^wU^cmnpar^oi^ m^hines  with  othere^ffCT^.at^amratere^ne^.om^pncekWe^wM^f^^ur^M  your  letter: 


vincing^e^ce3  you  cPoruTd  get"  S'imTh^free  lam^o^oday^r  send  in  U'  order  and  save  time.  Ask  the  publisher 
of  Farm  Journal  or  The  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank  of_Racme,_Wis.  about  ^responsibility. 


Thos.  J.  Collier,  Mgr.,  WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO. 


Wis.  Inc.  Co.  ™ley.  N-  D-  a 

Dear  Sirs?— Wo  received  the  Incubator  and  Brooder  in  good 
shape,  and  to  our  surprise,  not  havine  any  experience  with 
incubators,  the  first  hatch  was  94%,  the  second  was  96%  and 
the  third,  98%.  Wo  did  not  know  anything  about  operating 
the  machine,  but  old,  experienced  poultry  men  say  that  is  o 
J.  F.  BELTZ.  Prop,  Ideal  Farm. 


grand  record. 


Wis.  Inc.  Co.  . , Evansville,  Wis. 

Dear  Sirs:— We  are  well  pleased  with  the  incubator  which 
we  bought  of  you.  We  obtained  good  results  with  it.  From  455 
fertile  eggs  we  got  416  chicks.  I think  it  was  a good  hatch.  I 
do  not  think  any  incubator  can  beat  that.  The  Wisconsin  is 
JOHN  DOUGLASS. 


Box  |4.  Racine,  Wisconsin 
Wis.  Inc.  Co. 


0.  K. 


machines 

guaranteed  for  6 yearo*^ 

Inc  Co  Lockport,  I1L 

'Gentlemen:-!  had  good  encces.  with  jour  incubator.  1 
got 93  chicks  from  97  eggsand  97  ch.cks  from  103  eggs  Item* 
••  — --a  fine  machine.  There  may  be  others  as  goon. 


the  Wisconsin  is  a nneumcuiuo.  “‘'•''““J ~ „ho 

but  I don’t  think  there  is  any  better.  1 hav® 
will  send  for  one  this  winter.  They  are  so  weUjjwaM«w*i» 
mine. . 


HECTOR  DENNISON^ 
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make  a success  of  the  utility  fowl.  The 
reason  why  so  many  fail  after  starting 
in  the  poultry  business  is  that  t'hey  do 
not  start  right.  No  man  would  start 
to  breed  trotting  stock  with  draft 
horses,  but  would  get  the  very  best 
trotting  stock.  Or  if  a man  wanted  to 
start  a dairy  for  butter  he  would  get 
the  Guernseys  or  Jerseys  and  not  start 
with  a Herford  or  Durham.  But  nine 
men  out  of  ten  starting  in  the  poultry 
business  for  eggs  will  start  with  fancy 
birds  that  have  been  bred  for  the  show 
room,  regardless  of  the  utility. 

I have  had  men  say  it  was  all  in  the 
feeding,  but  that  is  not  so.  You  may 
feed  a draft  horse  all  you  please  but 
you  will  never  make  a Dan  Patch  of 


“LONGFELLOW” 

Buckeye  cock  bred  by  Dr.  L.  E.  Pitcher, 
Neillsville,  Wis. 

him.  You  may  feed  what  you  may  to 
the  hen  that  has  not  been  bred  to  lay, 
and  you  will  never  get  200  eggs  from 
her  in  a year.  Sunshine  and  plenty  of 
fresh  air  with  proper  feeding  and  years 
of  the  right  method  of  breeding  for 
eggs  will  increase  her  egg  yield  very 
greatly.  The  birds  must  have  plenty 
of  exercise  no  matter  what  method  you 
use  to  get  it.  I myself  have  found  it 
best  in  winter  to  keep  my  birds  off  the 
snow  and  cold  ground  and  keep  them 
at  work  in  their  house.  I have  found 
wheat  or  oats  in  the  sheaf  to  be  the 
very  best  of  litter  to  keep  them  busy, 
cabbage  and  beets  I have  found  to  be 
among  the  very  best  for  winter  green 
feed.  IRA  P.  WATSON. 

New  York. 

¥ 

Fruit  and  Poultry  a Splendid  Combi- 
nation. 

Possibly  no  two  lines  of  business  can 
be  more  evenly  united  to  the  great  de- 
light of  those  who  thus  engage,  than 
the  two  mentioned  in  the  subject  of 
this  paper.  Fruit  and  poultry  are  a 
combination  hard  to  beat  from  more 
than  one  standpoint,  and  those  who 
will  combine  the  two  will  reap  financi- 
ally far  beyond  their  expectation.  We 
are  fully  convinced  that  no  other  two 
lines  of  business  can  be  combined  with 


Sam  Thompson  Will  Ship 
His  Fairfield  Incubator 

The  World* s Best  Hatcher— The  Best  Built— The  Easiest  and 
Cheapest  Operating  Machine  in  the  World — To  Every 
Reader  of  This  Paper— The  Freight  Prepaid 

For  a 2-Hatch 


Try  my  Incubator  before  you  buy — 
that’s  my  offer  in  a nutshell.  It’s  the  fair- 
est, squarest  offer  I can  possibly  make.  If 
I knew  of  a better  way  to  show  the  superior 
merit  of  my  Incubator  over  the  other  kinds 
I would  certainly  do  it.  My  customers  call 
the  Fairfield  Incubator  the  World’s  Best 
Hatcher — I am  so  sure  they  are  right  that  I 
will  send  you  this  Incubator,  freight  pre- 
paid, for  a 2-hatch  trial. 


9 0°lo  Hatch  Guarantee  On\ 
\pr  The  Fairfield  Incubators 

! 

’ - '•  - 


or  42 

Days' 


Nebraska  Incupfilor  Company  * 


The  Fairfield  Is  Built  To 
li/lake  Good 

It’s  built  in  an  honest  way  of  honest 
material  to  do  honest  work.  Nothing  but 
fine  California  Redwood  is  used  in  con- 
structing the  box  and  the  binding  is  fine 
quality  cypress.  The  complete  Incubator  is 
finished  in  a first-class  way.  I am  a crank 
on  workmanship  and  looks  and  I promise 
here  that  my  machine  will  not  disappoint 
you  no  matter  how  critical  you  may  be. 


I Personally  Guarantee 
My  Fairfield  Incubator 

To  Make  90%  Hatches  or  Refund  Your  Money 

I am  taking  no  chances  by  making  this  offer.  It  is  built 
to  do  this  and  I know  it  will  make  good.  It  has  earned  the 
title  of  the  World’s  Best  Hatcher  and  I want  to  prove  to  your 
satisfaction  that  the  Fairfield  is  the  machine  you  need. 

Try  it  in  your  home — select  good  fertile  eggs — let  it  hatch 
twice — if  it  does  not  hatch  90%  or  better — if  you  do  not  find 
it  easy  and  cheap  to  operate,  if  it  does  not  meet  your  expecta- 
tions in  material  and  construction,  if  it’s  not  satisfactory  in 
every  way — doa’t  keep  the  machine,  pack  it  up — send  it  back 
at  my  expense  and  I will  return  your  money  with- 
out quibbling  or  argument.  There  are  no  strings 
to  this  offer — the  Fairfield  must  satisfy  or 
the  machine  comes  back  to  me.  That’s 
the  way  I have  been  doing  business  for 
years — almost  everybody  out  this 
way  knows  me — will  tell  you  that 
I make  good  every  promise. 

Get  My 

Catalog  ■ FW 

Investigate  My  Fairfield — 
The  World* s Best  Hatcher 

I want  you  to  know  more  about  this  machine  of 
mine.  I want  you  to  see  how  it  is  constructed.  I 
want  you  to  see  the  perfect  heating  system — the  large, 
roomy  egg  chamber.  I want  you  to  see  every  point— 
'■  every  detail  of  the  Fairfield  and  most  particular  of  all  I 
want  you  to  see  the  positive  proof  of  my  claims  that  ^ 
the  Fairfield  is  the  best  Incubator  in  the  world  and  that  # 
the  price  of  it  is  no  more  than  you  would  pay  for  the  or-  ^ 


It  con-  • 


dinary  kind.  My  free  catalog  contains  all  this  information, 
tains  many  pictures  of  up-to-date  poultry  yards  which  will  interest  you  ^ ^ 

A 


Cut  Out  Coupon— Now /f 


Every  machine  which  leaves  my  factory 
has  been  thoroughly  inspected  and  test- 
ed. Each  machine  must  stand  my  severe 
100  per  cent  perfect  test  before  I will 
consider  it  good  enough  to  send  out — 
that  means  when  the  Fairfield  reaches 
you  it  is  ready  to  cut  your  expense  and 
swell  your  poultry  profits. 

Sam  Thompson,, Pres.  Nebraska  Incu- 
bator Co.,  Drawer  S,  Fairfield,  Neb. 


move 
est  and 
from 
duce 

than  any 

life.  Act  now — get  the  best — get  a Fairfield 
— remember  the  cost  is  no  more  than  you 
would  pay  for  an  ordinary  machine. 

Send  Coupon  IMF 


^ Mbi 

investment  you  ever  made  in  your 
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the  standpoint  of  natural  destroyers; 
and  then  the  product  destroyed  through 
the  poultry  works  for  the  breeder  or 
grower,  from  a financial  point  of  view, 
to  profit  rather  than  loss.  Every  in- 
sect destructive  to  fruit  which  the  bid- 
die  can  use  as  food  can  be  counted  as 
profit,  both  in  the  saving  of  fruit  and 
feed  bill.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in 
fruit  orchards  where  there  is  no  pos- 
sible chance  for  the  fowls  to  destroy 
the  fruit.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 


POULTRY  HOUSE,  F.  C.  MARVIN,  MOSHERYILLE 
such  beneficial  results  from  both  sides. 

In  fact  we  are  inclined  to  think  neither 
can  be  carried  on  to  their  fullest  ca- 
pacity without  the  help  of  the  other. 

In  proof  of  the  same  we  shall  advance 
some  ideas  which  will  not  down  from 
the  standpoint  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion. 

First  of  all  we  would  speak  of  poultry 
as  insect  destroyers.  None  better  from 


MICH. 


plainly  manifest  to  all-  who  have  bred 
poultry  that  they  thrive  most  when 
they  can  get  all  the  insect  food  they 
desire.  They  must  have  other  food  of 
course,  but  there  must  be  a combina- 
tion of  foods  for  the  welfare  of  the 
flock  and  when  they  can  have  the  range 
of  the  orchards  they  will  balance  their 
ration  better  than  can  be  done  by  any 
human  being,  even  if  he  has  been  in 


the  poultry  business  for  fifty  years. 

To  be  sure  we  do  not  pretend  to  say 
fruit  growers  can  not  grow  fruit  with- 
out poultry,  for  man’s  invention  has 
found  a way  to  destroy  insect  pests. 
But  remember  that  every  ounce  of  de- 
structability  costs  something  and  must 
be  charged  to  the  expense  account, 
while  the  insects  destroyed  by  the  flock 
count  as  feed,  and  may  be  counted  as 
gain.  Then  again  when  the  fruit  is 
marketed  along  with  the  eggs,  increas- 
ed many  dozens  by  the  aid  of  the  insect 
food,  there  is  an  increased  profit. 

Then  again  the  flock  will  use  up  a 
vast  amount  of  unsalable  fruit  while 
hunting  under  the  trees  for  the  tooth- 
some insects,  which  will  be  manufac- 
tured into  eggs  for  the  market,  not  only 
saving  much  on  the  feed  bill,  but  add- 
ing much  to  the  profits,  which  without 
the  poultry,  would  have  been  a loss. 

In  the  second  place,  the  question  nat- 
urally arises,  what  proportion  of  bene- 
fit may  be  ascribed  to  the  fruit  side  of 
the  combination  not  already  mentioned 
in  favor  of  the  poultry?  This  question 
can  be  answered  also  from  many  points 
of  view,  as  every  poultry  breeder  will 
witness.  It  would  be  better  for  the 
flock  to  have  a home  among  the  fruit 
trees  even  if  no  profit  came  from  the 
fruit  side  at  all.  Looking  at  this  side 
of  the  question  we  notice,  first  of  all, 
the  great  benefit  derived,  especially 
during  the  summer  season,  from  the 
shade  furnished  by  the  trees.  Poultry 
will  not  be  at  their  best  during  this 


Evetfy  Farmer  and  Far- 
mers Wife  can  Hake 
Money  with 
[Poultry 


And  They  Don’t  Have 
to  be  Fanciers 

Poultry  is  part  of  straight 
J business  farming— often 
f the  best  paying  part. Send 
for  1911  Free  catalog  and 
start  right.  Learn  the  way 
Robert  H.  Essex,  the  incu- 
bator authority  and  poultry 
^expert,  advises.  ;The  1911 
Essex  Model  Incubators  and 
Brooders  are  the  latest  and  best  money  makers  for 
farm  poultry  raising.  Every  man,  woman  and  child 
who  keeps  even  a few  chickens,  should  read  this 
highly  instructive  book.  Free.  Write  for  copy. 

ROBERT  ESSEX  INCUBATOR  CO. 

71  Henry  Street  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Big  Incubator  V alue 

Successful  Incubators  have 
always  been  superior  to  all 
others.  This  year  they  are 
better  than  ever  before  and 
the  price  is  lower.  Get  our 
direct-to-you  proposition 
and  Big  FREE  Book  and  low 
price  before  you  pay  a cent 
for  any  Incubator.  Wewant 
to  prove  to  you  that  this  is 
toe  biggest  real  value  ever 
offered. 

Successful  Incubators 

have  20  years  experience  back  of  them.  Every  fault 
of  others  eliminated.  New  special  features  developed 
this  year.  Ventilation,  heating,  regulation— all  per- 
fect. Don’t  experiment.  Get  a SUCCESSFUL— the 
sure,  certain  money-maker.  Get  our  price  and  book 
NOW.  If  you  want  booklet  on  “Proper  Care  and 
Feeding  of  Chicks,  Ducks  and  Turkeys,”  send  10c. 
Catalogue  is  FREE.  Write  postal. 

Des Moines  Incubator  Co.  ,194  Second  St. , Des  Moines,  la. 


47  leading  varieties 
A y Pure  Bred  Chick- 

ens, Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys;  also  Holstein 
Cattle— prize  winners.  Oldest  poultry  farm 
in  northwest.  Stock,  eggs  and  incubators 
at  low  prices.  Send  4 cents  for  catalogue. 

LARKIN  & HERZBERG,  Box  41 , Mankato;  Minn. 
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Poultry  EXPERTS 
SAY 


This  is  the 

Most  Practical 
Helpful  Book  on 
Poultry  Raising 
Published 


| part  of  the  year  if  no  shade  is  fur- 
nished, for  too  much  sunshine  may  be- 
come a real  detriment  to  them  and  cut 
off  much  of  the  profits.  Sunshine  is 
one  of  the  essentials  of  health  in  the 
poultry  business,  and  can  not  be  dis- 
pensed with  under  any  consideration 
if  we  would  have  them  do  their  best, 
but  too  much  may  overlap  the  good  ac- 


sent  a copy 
to  every  promi- 
nent poultry- 
man,  requesting 
each  to  write  us 
their  candid  opinion  about  it.  Here  is  just 
one.  We  have  dozens  more  equally  as  strong: 
Storrs  (Conn.)  Agri.  Exp.  Station 

Gentlemen:— I have  just  examined  your  new  catalogue. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  things  of  the  kind  1 have  seen. 


Yon  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  high  character  of 
this  publication.  L.  A.  CLINTON,  Director. 


It  is  a book  that  either  the  beginner  or  the 
experienced  poultryman  will  find  of  vital 
interest,  because  it  contains  the  actual  ex- 
perience of  the  most  successful  poultrymen. 

YOU  WANT  THIS  BOOK 

IT1C  mm  Write  a Post  Card 
II  9 rntti  for  a Copy  TODAY 

As  one  illustration  of  its  valuable  contents 
there's  a letter  from  a man  who,  with  the  help 
of  his  son,  cleared  $12,000  last  year  raising  pon  1- 
try.  Four  years  ago  he  had  no  experience.  It 
tells  how  to  make  money  on  the  ordinary  farm 
with  poultry  — how  to  make  money  raising 
ducks — how  to  select  layers — what  breeds  are 
best  for  different  purposes  — how  to  feed, 
breed,  rear  and  hatch  profitably  and  econom- 
ically— how  to  overcome  disease  and  a hun- 
dred and  one  other  important  things.  It 
describes  the  1911  Sand  Tray 

PRAIRIE 
STATE 

Incubators 
& Brooders 


which  are  revelations  In 
artificial  incubation  machin- 
ery. Not  built  on  theories, 

but  on  experiences  that  have 

proven  successful  and  profitable.  You  want  to  read  about 
and  investigate  this  season’s  Prairie  State  machines  before 
you  buy.  Send  for  this  book  and  get  the  most  valuable  poultry 
raising  information  that 
has  been  published.  The 

edition  is  going  fast. 

Send,  at  once  to  insure 
getting  a copy  promptly. 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co. 

14MainSt.HomerCity,Pa, 


Economy  Brood  Coops 


ARE  RAIN,  RAT,  LICE,  3IITE  PROOF 


and  cannot  be  blown 
over  by  the  wind. 
Price  only  $3.00.  We 
pay  the  freight  to 
your  city.  Write  for 
booklet.  Dept.  K., 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS 


■ UK 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

from  standard  bred  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
horns, S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  White  and  Buff  Or- 
pingtons, and  White  Wyandottes. 
Eggs  and  chicks  now  ready  for  de- 
livery. 1911  Catalog  for  the  asking. 

VAN  WIES  HATCHERY.  Dept.  F 


250  GREEN  ST. 


SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 


1911  CATALOG  FREE 

Illustrates  and  gives  prices  of  45  varieties 
land  and  water  fowls  and  eggs.  This  book 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  person 
interested  in  poultry  for  profit.  Address 

S.  A.  HUMMEL,  Box  18,  FREEPORT.  ILL. 


C.  F.  GRIMM,  Atchison,  Kansas 

Sole  Agent  for  United  States  and  Canada 


FIFTY  VARIETIES  pure  bred  chickens, 
ducks,  geese  and  turkeys.  Northern  raised 
hardy  and  fine  in  plumage.  Prize  winners 
at  the  world’s  largest  shows.  Lowest  prices 
on  stock  and  eggs.  Incubators.  Brooders  and 
Poultry  Supplies.  Large  illustrated  catalogue 
for  4c.  C.  M.  Atwood,  Box37,  Dundee,  Minn. 


BRED  FOR  LAYING. 


35  Best  breeds  poultry.  See  my  big  circular 
illustrated  in  colors,  before  you  place  that  or- 
der for  stock  or  eggs.  Prices  reasonable.  It  will 

S lease  you  It’s  free.  2c.  stamp  for  mailing. 

ohn  E.  Heatwole,  llarrlsonburjr.  \ a. 


PFILE’S  65  VARIETIES 

Land  and  Water  Fowls.  Farm-raised 
stock,  with  EGGS  in  season.  Send  2 
scents  for  my  valuable  illustrated  descrip- 
tive Poultry  Book  for  1911.  Write  today. 

•411  HENRY  PFILE,  Box  617,  Freeport,  III. 


c A Best  Paying  Varieties  < 

Jy  Ducks,  Geese, Turkeys,  Eg 
and  Incubators.  All  at  Lov 


> Pure-Bred 
l Chickens, 

..  Eggs.  Dogs 

1 and  Incubators.  All  at  Low  Prices. 

Bend  4c.  for  my  Book -which  gives  reliable 
Information  worth  many  dollars  to  you 

w A.  WEBER,  Box  938  Mankalo,  Minn. 


FOX  TERRIER  PUPPIES 
Bred  by  T.  H.  Kaldenberg,  Pella,  Iowa. 

complished  and  thus  we  may  meet  fail- 
ure. 

Aside  from  the  trees  furnishing 
shade  and  food  in  the  shape  of  fruit 
and  insects,  the  leaves,  if  carefully  pre- 
served and  cured,  will  work  wonders 
during  the  winter  as  an  absorbent  and 
scratching  material.  The  secret  of 
winter  eggs  is  plenty  of  work  for  the 
biddies,  and  no  better  way  has  been 
found  than  to  have  them  scratch  for 
every  grain  fed  during  the  winter,  and 
a splendid  scratching  material  is  found 
in  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  Then  turn- 
ing the  matter  over  to  the  other  side 
of  the  question  for  a moment,  we  find 
that  the  leaves  in  connection  with  the 
droppings  make  one  of  the  best  fertil- 
izers for  the  mulching  of  the  trees  and 
bringing  them  into  a thrifty  condition. 

No  better  fertilizer  can  he  found  for 
fruit  of  all  kinds  than  droppings.  The 
writer  lias  found  it  one  of  the  best  for 
strawberries,  blackberries,  raspberries 
and  vegetables  of  all  kinds.  As  for  the 
larger  fruit,  nothing  is  better  than  well 
mixed  droppings  with  good  litter  as  a 
mulching  for  the  trees.  For  melons  it 
works  wonders.  We  tried  it  last  year 
in  competition  with  other  fertilizers 
side  by  side  in  rows,  each  row  having 
the  same  attention  and  soil,  and  the 
fertilizer  from  the  poultry  houses 
came  out  ahead.  It  is  claimed  by  some 
writers  that  poultry  droppings,  care- 
fully preserved,  is  worth  three  dollars 
per  barrel.  If  this  is  true  a wagon  load 
is  worth  at  least  twenty  dollars.  Now 


When  the  fruit  is  gathered  and  the 
products  of  the  poultry  plant  are  mar- 
keted and  the  money  combined  in  one 
purse,  the  financial  problem  has  been 
solved  to  a greater  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion than  if  either  fruit  or  poultry  alone 
had  been  the  working  material  for  the 
fruit  grower  or  poultry  breeder. 

Ohio.  WM.  J.  SMITH. 

it 

What  Are  White  Rocks? 

Much  has  been  written,  much  has 
been  said  as  to  which  was  the  “best 
breed,’’  or  the  “best  fowl”  to  breed. 
My  answer  is,  there  really  is  no  best 
fowl  generally  speaking.  There  are 
breeds  today,  or  varieties  of  certain 
breeds,  that  if  placed  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  knows  how  to  properly  feed, 
rear,  house,  yard  and  mate  his  birds 
will  surpass  all  other  known  kinds  not 
only  in  quick  maturity  at  a small  cost 
for  feed  hut  also  in  beauty. 

The  White  Plymouth  Rocks  are  to- 
day one  of  the  greatest  utilty  fowls  on 
earth.  They  mature  quick  and  plump. 
April  and  May  cockerels  reach  8 to  9 
pounds  by  November  15  and  do  it  natur- 
ally. The  pullets  begin  laying  early, 
and  remain  good  year  around  layers. 
They  are  good  mothers  and  make  the 
very  best  of  sitters  if  allowed  to  sit. 
A White  Rock  sitter  can  easily  be 
broken  up  by  putting  them  in  a slat 
bottom  coop  and  hanging  the  coop  to 
a tree  branch  for  two  or  three  days. 
Then  if  kept  away  from  a male  for  two 
or  three  days  will  begin  to  lay  almost 
at  once  when  put  back  in  the  breeding 


140  EGG  INCUBATOR 
and  140  CHICK  BROODER 

$10 


r 


The  incubator  is  Roth 
California  Red-  S!:” 
wood,  covered  rur 

Freight  Paid  [ ’ ^ with  asbestos  and  galvanized 

East  of  D iron;  has  triple  walls,  copper  tank; 

the  Rockies  [p  nursery;  egg  tester,  thermometer,  ready 
[*■  to  use.  30  Days*  Trial  — money  back 
I if  not  0.  K.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  today. 

I Ironclad  Incubator  Co.,  Dent.  12  RacIne.Wis. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 


Lots  of  eggs  if  you  feed  green  bone  fresh  cut.  Its  egg- 
producing  value  Is  four  times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more 
fertile,  chicks  more  vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls 
heavier,  profits  larger. 


MANN’S  lmaotde!lt  Bone  Cutter 


makes  bone  cutting  simple,  easy  and 
rapid.  Cuts  all  bone  with  adhearlng  meat 
and  gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days'  Free 
Trial.  No  money  In  advance.  Don’t  buy 
a cutter  without  trying  it.  Send  for  free 
Book. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO. 

BOX  108a  Milford,  Mass. 


6 6 


OCULTJM” 

Quick,  sure  and  permanent  cure  of  roup,  cholera, 
white  diarrhea.  America's  leading  fanciers  use  and 
recommend  it: — “I  have  been  using  your  new  remedy, 
"Oculum,”  on  some  of  my  valuable  birds  and  it  has 
produced  good  rosults.  You  surely  should  have  a large 
sale  for  the  remedy  when  its  qualities  become  known 
among  poultry  fanciers.  Wishing  you  success,  I am. 
Yours  truly,  A.  C.  Hawkins,  Lancaster,  Mass.”  Breed- 
er of  America's  best  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyandottes. 
Send  dollar  for  bottle,  25 . cents  for  trial  bottle  and 
dealer's  name.  If  it  fails,  your  money  returned. 
Hancock  Inoculatum  Co.,  Inc.,  Box  5,  Salem,  Va. 


LEMBKE’S 

R.  C.  REDS 


Won  at  Omaha.  Dec.,  1910,  second  and  fourth 
Cock;  fourth  Hen;  third  Cockerel;  fourth  and 
fifth  Pullet;  fourth  Pen.  At  Topeka,  Jan..  1911. 
second  Pen,  fourth  Cock,  fourth  cockerel.  Our 
birds  always  win.  Get  our  prices  on  eggs;  100 
choice  Cockerels  for  sale  at  $3.  $5  and  $10  each. 
LEMBKE  & LEMBKE,  GRISWOLD,  IOWA 


pen. 


When  dressed  for  market,  a White 
Rock  presents  a beautiful,  long,  plump, 
broad  body,  rich  yellow  skin  and  legs. 
Having  white  plumage,  they  show  no 
pin  feathers  at  all.  This  is  one  reason 
why  the  White  Rocks  always  bring 
from  2 to  3 cents  a pound  more  upon 
the  market  of  the  larger  cities  than  any 
dark  or  parti-colored  fowl.  It  took  only 
a short  term  of  years  after  the  White 
Rocks  were  first  known  for  the  best 
bleeders  to  find  they  could  produce  a 
large  majority  of  birds  that  were  al- 
most positively  white.  This  being  a 
fact  they  were  able  to  devote  their  time 
and  ability  toward  perfecting  the  shape 
or  type  of  the  breed.  This  has  been  easy 
where  the  buff  or  parti-colored  breed- 
ers of  any  breed  have  had  to  devote 
their  efforts  toward  producing  fair 
color  till  today  they  have  not  kept 
abreast  of  the  white  breeders  in  the 
improvements  made  in  the  shape. 

Even  today  we  do  not  find  all  White 
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Were  winners  at  Iowa  State  Show  for 
1911.  A few  cockerels  for  sale.  Am 
booking  egg  orders  from  $1.50  to  $3.00 
for  15. 


W.  A.  HARTMAN 

Box  J 242  Winterset,  Iowa 


Chicken  Business 

Get  busy.  We  start  you.  Most 
successful  Poultry  Farni.f3®*- 
Thousands  to  choose  from. 

Low  prices  on  fowls,  eggs, 
incubators,  etc.  Big  illus- 

I trated, valuable  book  on  ‘‘Prof-” 

itahle  Poultry.”  telL  how,  sent  for  four  cents- 

BERRY’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  94,  Clarinda,  Iowa. 


Greider’s  Fine  Catalogue 


of  pure  bred  poultry,  for  1911,  over  200 
pages,  57  colored  pictures  of  fowls,  calen- 
dar for  each  month,  illustrations,  descrip- 
tions, photos,  incubators,  brooders,  and 
all  details  concerning  the  business,  where 
and  how  to  buy  fine  poultry,  eggs  for 
hatching,  supplies,  etc.,  at  lowest  cost. 
Send  15c.  B.  H.  Gkeider.  BOX  41 . Rheems.  P*. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE.  Cheaper  and  more  durable  than  wood  foi  j 
Lawns,  Churches,  Cemeteries,  Public  Grounds.  Also  Non-Rusting 
Farm  and  Poultry  Fence.  Catalog  Free.  Special  Offer.  Writ*. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO.,  Box  925,  Decatur,  Ind 


Tree  Protectors 


As  valuable  in  summer  against  sun-scald,  hot  winds,  etc.,  as  the} 
are  in  winter  against  cold  and  rabbits.  Recommended  by  lead- 
ing orchardists  and  horticultural  societies.  Can  be  lett  on 
throughout  the  year.  A cheap,  effective  protection. 

DO  NOT  WAIT  UNTIL,  RABBITS  AND  MICE  BUIN  YOUR  TREES 


du  mn  »•  •»*  » * 

St.  Louis  Basket  & Box  Company 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES  TODAY 


ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


OAK  DAI, Pi  LADDIE 
Of  the  Oakdale  Farms,  Neola,  Iowa. 


Houdans  Orpingtons 

..ix/AiinATTCO  DAPRPn  Rfir.lK 


PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES.  BARRED  ROCKS 

Fine  Poultry  Book,  10c.  Free  mating  list.  The  above 
breeds  raised  on  separate  farms.  

BONNIE  VIEW  FARMS,  ORLEANS.  INDIANA 
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VARIETIES  POULTRY.  Hares.  Eggs  and 
stock  for  sale:  reasonable.  No  better  bred 
stock.  Catalogue  and  show  record  free. 

H.  D.  ROTH.  BOX  J.  S0UDERT0N,  PA. 


AT.  Vnriotioc!Po’,ltry-  Pigeons,  Ducks,  Geese,  Tur- 
t dllCilCoiievs,  Guineas.  Incubators,  Dogs.  Cat- 
alogue 2 cents.  MISSOURI  SQUAB  CO.,  St.  Louis. 


keep  record  of  the  number  of  barrels 
one  hundred  fowls  will  produce  in  one 
year  and  we  will  begin  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  worth  of  poultry  from  the 
standpoint  of  soil  fertility. 

From  the  standpoint  of  money  get- 
ting, fruit  growing  and  poultry  raising 
when  successfully  combined  fill  two 
baskets  instead  of  one.  A sight  that 
encourages  the  heart  and  gives  elas- 
ticity to  the  step  even  to  a person  up 
in  years,  is  to  see  a number  of  well 
filled  crates  of  beautiful  strawberries 
ready  for  the  market,  and  a number  of 
settings  of  eggs  from  standard  bred 
poultry  carefully  packed  and  ready  for 
shipment  by  express  at  a good  round 
price.  A good  combination! 

Fruit  trees  are  almost  indispensihle 
to  the  poultry  yard,  from  more  than 
one  standpoint.  From  the  money  side 
the  problem  is  easily  solved,  for  while 
the  poultry  are  maturing  under  the 
1 trees,  the  fruit  is  developing  overhead. 


MANLOVE 


Seif- Opening  Gate 

m I.  : _ n n Vvx-,  r\l  Q OQfl  Q t UTlV 


This  gate  can  be  placed  at  any 
driveway  entrance  and  attached  to 
ordinary  posts.  The  machinery  is  all 
above  ground,  and  so  simple  it  never 
gets  out  of  order.  It  will  last  a life- 
time, and  usually  pays  for  itself  in 
time  saved  within  a year.  It  adds  to 
the  beauty,  value,  convenience  and 
safety  of  any  home.  New  catalogue. 


MANLOVE  GATE  CO. 


Dept.  “F’ 

17  VV.  Huron  St. 


Chicago,  111. 


Please  make  it 


point  always  to  mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when  you  write  in  response  to  advertisemnt^ 


FOR  THE  "LAND'S  SAKE" 


You  don’t  need  a Surveyor.  Get  a 

Bostrom  Improved  Farm  Level  workyoureeS 

THIS  LEVEL  IS  NO  MAKESHIFT.  The  outfit  includes  Level,  J®le„SmSe 
with  magnifying  glasses  enabling  you  to  read  the  Target  a ou^er  of  a . mUe 
away;  Tripod,  Graduated  Rod.Target  and  Bostrom ’s  70  page  book  Soil  sai 
watinn" — odvino’  thi»  rrpnm  of  25  years  practical  experience  in  DRAINiriu. 


115.00  and  express  charges,  suDjeci  10  eiwuumiiwi. 

If  not  on  sale  in  your  town,  order  from  nearest  address. 

BOSTROM-BRADY  MFC.  CO.  U51  Pine  St.  ST.  LOUIS,  MU. 
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Rocks  the  superior  ol  the  Barred  or 
Butt  in  shape,  hut  in  some  cases  we 
do.  These  cases  are  sufficient  to  show 
us  the  possibilities.  Five  or  six  years 
ago  a certain  well  known  breeder  won 
on  a grand  white  male  bird  at  a large 
Eastern  show.  This  bird  was  a great 
improvement  in  shape  over  any  Rock 
of  any  variety  ever  exhibited  before. 
He  was  sort  of  an  enlargement  on  what 
we  had.  More  symmetrical,  more  mas- 
sive, more  beautiful  and  showed  great 
possibility.  The  length  of  the  back  was 
greater  and  the  entire  bird  was  broader 
through  the  body,  and  had  a thicker, 
deeper  chest.  The  tail  was  carried 
slightly  lower  and  continued  out  from 
the  back  line  with  only  a slight  grace- 
ful rise.  From  that  day  on  a few  of  us 
have  striven  to  perfect  a line  to  com- 
pare in  both  male  and  female  with  that 
great  bird  of  a few  years  ago.  This 
object  has  been  so  successfully  reached 
that  the  revision  committee  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association,  when  it 
met  at  Chicago  to  revise  the  standard 
by  which  we  must  judge  our  birds, 
made  certain  changes  that  makes  the 
new  ideal  the  one  we  have  been  breed- 
ing for  during  the  past  five  years. 
Great  as  the  advance  in  type  has  been 
there  is  still  room  for  much  improve- 
ment in  hundreds  of  breeders’  yards. 
We  should  all  strive  toward  better 
type,  neat,  trim,  clean-cut  bodies,  small, 
firm  combs,  extra  broad  breasts  and 
backs.  We  should  work  for  greater 
breadth  of  feathers  and  tails  that  are 
carried  well  spread  out  in  a fan  like 
fashion. 

My  experience  during  the  past  years 
has  taught  me  that  one  will  be  amply 
rewarded  for  his  efforts  in  trying  to 
perfect  his  White  Rocks  along  the 
above  lines.  I have  found  it  so,  not 
only  in  the  blue  ribbons  won  in  Amer- 
ica’s largest  shows,  but  in  the  egg  bas- 
ket and  on  the  market.  When  bred 
right  they  are  the  best  fowl. 

Missouri.  J.  C.  RICKEY. 


BEST  POULTRY  AND  FRUIT  MAGAZINE 

published,  25  cents  a year.  Descriptive  literature  free. 

AMERICAN  HEN  MAGAZINE,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


100  Dozen 

FreshEggs 

Per  Year  At 

7c  Per  Dozen 

From  12  hens  kept  according  to  our  free  feeding 
plan  in  this  $14.50  HOUSE,  8 feet  long,  4 feet  wide. 
Order  today.  Catalog  Portable  Poultry  Houses. 

OWEN  COMPANY,  H St.,  ALLEGAN,  MICHIGAN 


Get  this  Poultry 
Book  “Making  the 
Golden  Egg”Free 

The  beginner  as  well  as  the  expert  should  write 
for  this  newest  book  by  Humphrey — “Making 
the  Golden  Egg.”  It  is,  we  believe,  the  only 
poultry  book  that  tells  you  what  to  do  month 
by  month— in  February,  in  March — and  so  on 
through  the  year.  This  book  will  enable  you  to 
multiply  your  poultry  income  by  five.  If  you 
have  a hen  that  is  not  laying  NOW,  this  book 
will  tell  you  how  to  get  her  in  laying  condition 
—how  to  get  150  to  250  eggs  per  hen  per  year — 
how  to  get  strongly  fertile  eggs  for  early  hatch- 
ing—how  to  handle  early  hatches.  There  is  no 
guesswork — no  uncertainty.  Send  your  name 
on  postal  today.  Humphrey  will  do  the  rest. 
HUMPHREY,  Union  Street  Factory,  Joliet,  Illinois 
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•mppiug  users  oniy , at  n 

agents.  Ourcataiog  is  1-  ree.  write  tor  it  today. 
UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO.  976  10th  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 


BALL  BEARING 
AUTOMATIC 
GATE 
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. M ONFY REFUNDED  IF  NOT  FA  TISFA  CTOR.Y 
- . IN  EVERZT  WAV 

ADAMS  & ADAMS 

/&?/  .N  KAN.AVE  r-  TOPEKA . KAN. 


1 Cents  A Rod 

H £ni  For  18-in  Hog  Fence 


iVAc  for  24-inch 
1634c  for  26-inch 
24c  for  42-inch. 

26c  for  46-inch. 
HeavyPoultryFence 
.CATALOG  FREE* 
178  other  styles  all. 

' sold  on 

30  DAYS  TRIAL 

rock-bottom  prices 


OttAwa  Mfg.  Co  608  King  St.  .Ottawa.  Kan 


Poultry  Raising  Fits  In 
With  Fruit  Culture 


THE  two  belong  together.  A lively,  productive  flock  of  liens 
will  practically  "grub  for  a living"  through  your  fruit 
lands.  And  they'll  make  constant  war  on  the  insects  that 
are  the  fruit  growers’  natural  enemies. 

Poultry  is  not  a "side  line."  But  an  important  crop  on  any  farm. 
In  1911  it  will  be  a Billion  Dollar  Industry.  Surely  you  will  want 
to  claim  your  share!  There’s  only  one  way  to  go  into  Poultry 
Raising.  That's  in  a sensible,  prepared  way — to  command  success. 

You  can't  raise  figs  from  thistles  1 And  you  can't  get  good,  big, 
continuous  hatches  of  strong,  sturdy,  fluffy,  hatched- to- live  chicks 
from  a cheap,  made-to-sell  "bargain"  incubator. 

Don't  trifle  with  toys — or  experiment 
witli  "experiments.”  Time  and  eggs  are 
too  precious  to  waste  in  a haphazard 
hatcher.  Be  sure  you’re  right.  Own  a 
Cyphers.  Cyphers  Incubators  and  Brood- 
ers are  the  world's  standard  hatchers. 

They  have  been  in  continuous  use  for 
sixteen  years. 

Cyphers  Incubators  and  Brooders  are 
used  today  by  more  Government  Experi- 
ment Stations,  by  more  large  Poultry 
Plants,  by  more  Fanciers  of  National 
reputation  than  all  other  makes  com- 


CYPHERS 

Incubators 
and  Brooders 


bined.  There  must  be  a good  reason  for  this  pre-eminence. 

There  is. 

The  Standard  Cyphers  Incubator  is  a genuine  non-moisture 
hatcher. 

Yon  have  no  regulation  troubles — no  bad  ventilation  to  spoil 
your  hatches.  And  it's  practically  automatic  in  its  action.  Give 
it  ten  minutes  aday  of  your  time,  and  it  needs  no  further  attention. 

Every  Cyphers  Incubator  is  warranted  for  ten  years  without 
repairs,  if  ordinary  good  care  is  taken. 

Cyphers  Incubators  and  Brooders  are  fire-proof  and  insurable 
— are  approved  and  labeled  under  the  "Rules  and  Requirements" 
of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Insurance 
Underwriters. 

If  you  want  to  know  all  about  Poultry 
— the  Billion  Dollar  Industry — if  you 
want  to  know  how  to  start  in  the  poultry 
business,  either  in  a small  or  a large  way, 
with  the  best  assurance  of  success — you 
should  write  for  our  1911  Year  Book 


Get  Our  Big,  Free  Book! 


It  tells  more 
about  poultry 

raising  ways  and  means  than  a life-time  experience  would  give  you— because  it 
represents  the  combined  experiences  of  the  most  successful  poultrymen  and 
women  all  over  the  world,  212  pages  of  sound,  practical,  money-making  helps 
and  hints.  Photographs  of  famous  poultry  plants  and  of  prize-winning  fowls. 
Chapter  after  chapter  that  goes  into  the  very  meat  of  the  matter.  And  it  fully 
describes  and  illustrates  Cyphers  Incubators  and  Brooders — all  sizes,  ranging 
from  machines  for  the  little  "back-yard  poultry  plant,”  up  to  Mammoth  sizes 
for  use  on  big  poultry  farms 

It  also  describes  over  100  Standard  Poultry  Specialties — “the  best  of  everything 
for  every  purpose.”  We'll  gladly  mail  a copy  of  this  book,  all  charges  prepaid,  to 
any  man  or  woman  who  is  really  interested  in  poultry  raising  for  profit.  Address 
our  nearest  office  and  branch  store. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

23  Barclay  8t.,  Dept.  53.  Buffalo,  N,  Y.  12-14  Canal  St., 

New  York  City,  N.  Y.  Boston,  Massachusetts 

2325  Broadway,  840-344  N.  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  1560  Broadway, 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  (2,000  Local  Selling  Agents)  Oakland,  California 


How  to  Produce  Eggs  During  the 
Winter  Months. 

The  question  of  how  to  produce  eggs 
during  the  winter  months  is  one  that 
should  vitally  interest  every  person 
that  keeps  poultry,  whether  it  be  six 
hens  on  a city  lot  or  several  hundred 
on  the  farm.  The  writer  firmly  be- 
lieves that  the  direct  cause  of  getting 
such  a slim  egg  yield  can  be  traced  to 
two  great  causes,  and  these  are  poor 
housing  and  indifferent  feeding.  In 
order  that  fowls  may  have  a fair  chance 
to  do  their  best  in  filling  the  egg  basket 
during  our  severe  Northern  winters  it 
is  very  important  that  they  should  be 
properly  housed  in  dry,  comfortable 
winter  quarters.  A comfortable  poul- 
try house  need  not  necessarily  be  an 
expensive  house.  It  should  be  located 
where  it  is  exposed  to  the  sun  as  much 
as  possible  and  where  the  drainage  is 
good.  A damp,  musty  house  is  a breed- 
ing place  for  disease.  It  should  also  be 
situated  where  it  will  be  protected 
from  the  cold  northern  winds,  and  must 
be  made  in  such  a manner  as  to  avoid 
direct  draughts  over  the  fowls.  The 
house  must  not  be  over  crowded,  as  you 
cannot  expect  satisfactory  results  from 
an  over  crowded  house.  Four  square 
feet  of  floor  space  per  fowl  is  little 
enough. 

After  the  fowls  are  properly  housed, 
the  next  step  toward  a good  egg  yield 
is  proper  feeding  and  a great  deal  de- 
pends on  how  and  what  you  feed.  1 
like  to  feed  a mash  once  a day,  either 
in  the  morning  or  at  noon.  Here  is  a 
good  formula  for  a mash  and  every 
reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  should  try 
it:  100  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  ground  corn, 

100  lbs.  ground  oats,  100  lbs.  middlings 
and  100  lbs.  beef  scraps.  Thoroughly 
mix  and  you  will  have  500  pounds  of 
good  mash  food.  You  can  feed  this 
either  wet  or  dry  as  you  prefer.  If  you 
feed  it  wet  add  just  enough  warm  water 
to  make  a nice  crumbly  mass.  Never 
feed  your  fowls  a wet,  sloppy  mash. 
Table  scraps  can  be  added  to  a mash 
with  good  effect.  Feed  as  large  a va- 
riety of  grain  as  possible.  Corn,  oats 
and  wheat  should  always  be  fed  in  deep 
litter.  Your  litter  should  be  from  eight 
to  twelve  inches  deep  so  as  to  induce 
your  hens  to  exercise  vigorously  in 
order  to  stimulate  egg  production  and 
avoid  laziness,  as  it  is  a well  known 
fact  that  the  busy  hen  is  the  hen  that 
lays  and  pays.  Corn  should  be  fed 
largely  in  the  evening  in  order  to  keep 
the  fowls  warm  during  the  night.  Try 
and  supply  your  fowls  with  green  food 
once  or  twice  a week.  Cabbage,  car- 
rots and  turnips  come  in  very  nicely 
and  answer  the  purpose  very  well. 
Keep  a good  supply  of  grit  before  your 
fowls  at  all  times.  Pure  water  with 
the  chill  taken  off  should  be  kept  be- 
fore your  fowls  three  times  a day. 


GET  CLOSE  TO  NATURE 

IN  POULTRY  RAISING  BY  GETTING 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE 

BROODERS,  INCUBATORS, 

HOVERS  and  DOUBLE  QUICK  GRAIN  SPROUTER 

Highly  Scientific  and  Perfectly  Nat- 
ural Poultry  Producing  Machines 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  CO.,  56  Front  STREET,  COLFAX,  IOWA 


Fruit  and  poultry  are  so  closely  al- 
lied that  they  should  go  hand  in  hand 
and  at  the  present  high  prices  of  eggs 
and  poultry  it  should  certainly  induce 
every  farmer  and  fruit  grower  to  give 
his  or  her  hens  the  best  attention  this 
winter.  R.  C.  HINKLE. 


it 


Black  Head  in  Turkeys. 

In  October’s  issue  I read  the  article 
on  black  head  among  turkeys  and  from 
the  description  of  the  disease  and  the 
symptoms  mentioned  I am  fully  con- 
vinced that  I had  several  cases  of  black 
head  among  my  flock,  and  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
will  state  the  treatment  given  in  order 
to  secure  a cure. 

The  first  case  was  that  of  an  old  tom 
and  was  the  most  difficult  one  as  the 
disease  was  somewhat  advanced  before 
I knew  how  to  treat  it.  I tried  every 
remedy  I ever  heard  of  but  without  suc- 
cess, and  my  bird  was  growing  worse 
all  the  time.  His  eyes  were  sunken  in 
his  head  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
head  was  turning  dark.  He  would 
not  eat,  but  just  lay  around  in  the  shade 
all  day  and  night  and  I had  about  come 
to  the  conclusion  I could  not  save  him 
when  I thought  I would  try  liver  pills, 
they  being  a great  family  cure  with 
me.  I gave  the  sick  bird  two  small 
ones,  then  I gave  him  several  teaspoon- 
fuls of  buttermilk  with  some  baking 
soda  in  it.  Every  day  for  about  a week 
I gave  a pill  and  the  buttermilk,  the 
latter  several  times  a day,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  week  the  turkey  was  much 
better  and  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  was 
well.  He  is  now  in  perfect  health,  as 
are  all  the  rest  of  my  turkeys,  although 
I had  several  cases  of  the  same  disease 
I cured  them  all  in  the  same  manner. 
I began  the  treatment  as  soon  as  I saw 
the  first  signs  of  illness.  I am  confi- 
dent the  remedy  I used  is  a sure  one. 

Of  course  prevention  is  a better 
method  where  there  are  hundreds  of 
birds  in  a flock,  but  for  those  who  have 
smaller  numbers  my  remedy  may  prove 
beneficial. 

MRS.  NELSON  WILLIAMS. 


New  Rupture  Cure 


DON’T  WEAR  A TRUSS 


Brooks’  Appliance.  New 
discovery.  Wonderful. 
No  obnoxious  springs  or 
pads.  Automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts 
together  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves 
No  lymphol.  No  lies. 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on 
trial.  Pat.  Sept.  10.  ’01. 
CATALOGUE  FREE 
C.  E.  BROOKS, 

3820  Brooks  Building, 
Marshall,  Michigan. 


Don’t  Wear  a Truss 

STUART'S  PIAS  TR-PADS  are  different 

from  the  painful  truss,  being  mad® 
seif  adhesive  purposely  to  hold  th® 
rupture  in  place  without  straps, 
buckles  or  springs — cannot  slip, 
so  cannot  chafe  or  compress 
against  the  pelvic  bone.  Tha 
most  obstinate  cases  cured  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  home.  Thousands  hava 
successfully  treated  themselves  without 
fci  hindrance  from  work.  Soft  as  velvet— easy  to 
I90ft  I &pp!y — Inexpensive.  Process  of  cure  is  natural, 
I so  no  further  use  for  trusses.  We  prove  what  w® 
| If  Im  AC  Dl  ADAft  say  by  sending  yoa  Trial  of  Plapa® 
I lUHL  Ur  rLArMU  absolutely  FREf  Write  TODAY. 

Address— PLAPA0  LABORATORIES,  Block  20,  St.  Louis,  Ho. 


I Cured  My  Rupture 

I Will  Show  You  How  To 
Cure  Yours  FREE! 

I was  helpless  and  bed-ridden  for  years  from  a 
double  rupture.  No  truss  could  hold.  Doctors 
said  I would  die  if  not  operated  on.  I fooled  them 
all  and  cured  myself  by  a simple  discovery.  I will 
send  the  cure  free  by  mail  if  you  write  for  It.  It 
cured  me  and  has  since  cured  thousands.  It  will 
cure  you. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  to  me  today. 


Free  Rupture-Cure  Coupon 

CAPT.  W.  A.  CO  LUNGS , 

Box  029  Watertown,  M.  Y, 

Dear  Sir:— Please  send  me  free  of  all  cost  your 
New  Discovery  for  the  Cure  of  Rupture. 


Name... 

Address, 


WE  PAYS80  A MONTH  SALARY 

and  furnish  rig  and  all  expenses  to  Introduce  poultry 
and  stock  powders;  new  plan;  steady  work.  Address 
BICLEr  COMPANY,  X380;  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS* 
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LAND  OF  THE  WHITE  LEGHORN 


Story  of  “Cackleberryville,”  Where 
Chicken  Raising  Is  Supplanting 
Fruit  Growing. 

Nearly  a half  century'  ago  an  enter- 
prising fruit-grower  of  Petaluma,  So- 
noma County,  California,  bought  a few 
chickens  and  turned  them  loose  in  his 
orchards.  Not  only  did  they  keep  the 
weeds  down,  but  they  occasionally  laid 
eggs,  and  eggs  were  worth  more  than 
apples.  Soon  he  found  that  his  chick- 
ens were  a profitable  adjunct  of  fruit- 
growing. His  neighbors  looked  on  his 


Everyone  around  Petaluma  is  in 
some  way  engaged  in  the  chicken  bus- 
iness; and  fruit-growing  and  dairying, 
while  they  are  carried  on  to  some  ex- 
tent, are  merely  side  lines.  While 
some  chicken  ranches  consist  of  from 
250  to  300  acres,  with  from  10,000  to 
30,000  chickens,  the  average  ranch  is 
five  acres  in  extent  upon  which  there 
are  from  500  to  3,000  hens.  The  aver- 
age profit  is  $1  on  each  hen,  although 
some  say  they  make  much  more. 

If  I hadn’t  been  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  Mr.  Frank  H.  Snow,  the  ge- 
nial editor  of  the  Petaluma  Poultry 


scarcely  over  two  inches  long.  Hold 
one  in  your  hand  and  then  picture  a 
row  of  them,  end  to  end,  extending 
from  your  doorway  to  the  front  gate. 
It  would  take  quite  a few  eggs,  would 
it  not?  Well,  let  your  imagination  ex- 
tend that  row  on  out  the  front  gate, 
across  the  road,  through  the  field  on 
the  other  side,  away  over  the  hills  in 
the  hazy  distance,  and  on  and  on,  mile 
after  mile,  to  a point  six  hundred 
miles  from  where  you  sit  reading  this. 
Now  can  you  picture  that  row  of  hen- 
fruit  just  six  times  that  long?  Can  you 
see  a line  of  eggs  extending  like  a 


largest  incubator  factory  in  the  world 
Hatching  by  incubation  is  the  general 
practice.  In  fact,  a setting  hen  is 
considered  an  abomination.  Small, 
dark  pens,  called  “jails”  are  kept  pur- 
posely for  broody  hens;  and  when 
Biddie  shows  a tendency  to  set,  she 
is  immediately  taken  by  the  neck  and 
thrown  into  jail  for  three  days  to 
meditate  on  her  sins.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  she  usually  has  repented  and 
willingly  goes  back  to  her  work  of 
laying  eggs,  for  which  the  mere  public 
humbly  pays  5 cents  apiece. 

About  98  per  cent  of  the  chickens 
are  White  Leghorns.  They  furnish  a 
large  white  egg  with  the  minimum  of 
feeding,  and  as  the  principal  business 
is  producing  eggs  instead  of  broilers, 
the  Leghorn  has  practically  supersed- 
ed all  other  breeds. 

Some  idea  of  the  growth  of  the 
chicken  business  in  and  around  Petal- 
uma can  be  gained  from  the  following 
table  which  shows  the  shipments  of 
eggs  and  poultry  from  that  city  dur- 
ing a period  of  seven  years.  These 
figures  show  actual  shipments  to  mar- 
kets as  shown  by  the  official  shipping 
receipts,  and  therefore,  do  not  include 
the  eggs  and  poultry  consumed  at 
home  and  the  eggs  used  in  hatcheries. 


Eggs, 

Poultry, 

Dozen. 

Dozen. 

1903  

3,408,000 

32,500 

1904  

3,494,000 

33,000 

1905  

3,837,000 

39,000 

1906  

4,335,000 

40,000 

1907  

4,423,000 

59,000 

1908  

5,313,000 

83,000 

1909  

7,160,000 

120,000 

The  figures  for  1910  are  not  avail- 
able yet,  but  the  most  conservative  es- 
timate places  the  shipments  for  that 
year  somewhat  higher  than  for  1909. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  California  im- 
ports several  million  dozen  eggs  every 
year  to  supply  the  home  demand.  The 
San  Francisco  market  alone  uses  40 
per  cent  more  eggs  and  poultry  than 
are  supplied  from  local  points.  This 
shows  that  the  poultry  business  in 
California  is  not  going  to  be  overdone 
very  soon;  and  no  doubt  the  fruit- 
growers in  the  Petaluma  district  know 
what  they  are  doing  when  they  turn 
their  orchards  into  chicken  pens. 

California.  L.  L De  Bra. 


Farmers;  Send  25c for  “a-t0  keep— 


i uiiuvi^  ~ ~ squirrels  and  animals  fron* 

eating  corn  when  planted.  Also  increases  yield  of  coni. 
No  poison  used.  Can  be  placed  with  hand  or  drUl. 
WINFIELD  HOPSON.  WASHBURN,  TENNESSEE 


Senator  Dunlap 
Strawberry 


Buy  Dunlap  plants  from  the  originator. 

Two  new  plants  for  introduction.  Send  tor  cir- 
cular and  price  list  to 


J.  R.  Reasoner,  Urbana,  111. 


Small  Fruit  Plants 


1 Black  Orpington,  G.  D.  Black,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio 

2 S C.  Rhode  Island  Red,  E.  O.  Cornforth,  Slatersville,  R.  I. 

3.  Dark  Cornish  Indian  Games,  S.  B.  Hartshorn  & Son,  La- 

4.  Barred”  Plymouth  Rock,  J.  M.  Holaday,  Webster  City, 

Iowa. 

flocks  and  saw  they  were  good,  and 
soon  everybody  had  chickens  in  their 
orchards. 

Today  “Biddie”  is  queen.  The  val- 
leys and  hillsides  for  a radius  of  ten 
miles  of  Petaluma  are  white  with 
chickens,  and  the  air  hums  with  the 
contented  “cluck-cluck”  of  over  2,500,- 
000  laying  hens. 

Petaluma  is  located  on  tidewater  of 
the  San  Francisco  bay,  only  thirty-six 
miles  north  of  the  metropolis,  and.  it 
has  the  advantage  of  shipping  facil- 
ities by  both  rail  and  water  with  a re- 
sultant low  rate.  This  nearness  to  the 
bay  cities  with  their  combined  popu- 
lation of  over  1,000,000,  furnishes  a 
splendid  market.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  advantage  of  a sandy  loam 
that  retains  moisture  the  year  around, 
splendid  drainage  by  reason  of  low- 
lying  hills  and  gentle  slopes,  and  a 
climate  that  knows  no  extremes  of 
heat  or  cold.  It  is  said  to  be  an 
acknowledged  fact  that  eggs  from  Pe- 
taluma command  a higher  price  in  San 
Francisco  and  even  in  Los  Angeles 
than  those  from  any  other  place. 


Journal,  I would  not  have  believed 
what  he  told  me  about  the  extent  of 
the  egg  industry  in  that  district.  With- 
out even  batting  an  eyelid,  he  told  me 


PRIZE-WINNING  BIRDS 

White  Leghorns,  Sidney  Hudson,  Newton  Falls,  Ohio. 
White  Orpington,  G.  Nederveld.  Zeeland,  Mich. 

White  Orpington,  A.  G.  Davidson  Downing.  Mo. 

OrDingTon,  J.  H.  TiGrtoa.it,  Giiard,  111. 

10.  R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red,  T.  A.  Agnew,  Cannon  Falls, 
Minn. 

white  ribbon  from  your  doorstep  away 
across  the  broad  plains,  over  high 
mountains,  spanning  rivers  and  lakes 
for  the  stupendous  distance  of  3,600 
miles?  The  picture  is  staggering,  and 
if  a man  thought  about  it  very  much 
his  friends  would  soon  find  him  wan- 
dering around  talking  to  himself.  Yet 
in  such  a row  there  would  he  about 
100,000,000  eggs;  and  according  to  sta- 
tistics carefully  compiled  by  Mr.  Snow 
and  the  California  Development  Board, 
that  is  the  number  that  is  produced  in 
the  Petaluma  district  in  one  year.  Of 
this  about  7,000,000  dozen  are  shipped 
out,  and  the  remainder  used  in  incu- 
bators and  for  home  consumption. 

So  developed  has  the  business  be- 
come that  the  tendency  is  to  special- 
ize; for  instance,  some  do  nothing  but 
run  hatcheries;  others  operate  large 
brooding  establishments,  etc.  One 
hatchery  that  ships  chicks  all  over  the 
country,  and  even  to  Mexico  and  Can- 
ada, has  a regular  output  of  150,000 
baby  chicks,  making  it  the  largest  con- 
cern of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Petaluma  also  boasts  of  having  the 


Direct  to  Planter.  No  Agents.  Therefore  you  get 
vonr  stock  freshly  dug  and  sure  to  grow. 

3 Strawberry.  Raspberry.  Blackberry  Plants.  Gtaiw 
Vines  General  line  of  fruit  trees,  ornamentals, 
roses?"  paeo.iies,  etc.  Our  stock  consists  of  com- 
mercial standard  varieties  and  never  were  in  bette. 
condition.  A postal  will  get  our price  list. 
ELMHURST  NURSERY  CO..  ARGENTINE.  KAN- 


WHITE  LEGHORN  COCK 
M.  Duttbernd,  Petaluma,  California 


120  e^'aFREI 


Send  10c  for  postage, etc.  for  special  sample  set  to  intxoduce.incloj  I 
Val.and  Easter  Cards.  LANGLEY  CARD  CLUB.  Dept  451  ^ 


Postcards  FREI 

££.‘2  iS]-jLf°;fi?lLg|best  n^t'Tyfc-ac.  * 


^JJQ  Gold  Back 


A 7 Million  Rod  Prici 

Our  new  prices  are  based  on  fhis  enorm 

Save  You  5 to  15  Cents  a Rod 

— and  you  U say 

'“it  is  the  best 


that  in  one  year  the  hens  around  there 
had  laid— but  wait. 

Aa  egg  ii  a small  thing,  being 


fence  made.  Sell  to  user  at 

Dealers  Prices  FreightPrepaid 

_ * suv  drirf  before  get- 


fence  you'ever 
used.  Easiest 
put  up,  lasts 
longest  and  is 
the  strongest 


Don’t  buy  fence  AT  ANY  PRICE  before  get- 
ting our  prices.  They  will 


hey  will 

We6 giv?e  customers 


that  they  may  be 
sure  they  are 
satisfied.  Full 
line  of  Farm 
and  Poultry 
Fence.  Very 
low  prices  on 

and  CATES.*“write  for  Free 


COILED  SPRING  FENCE  COMPANY, 

Box  125  WINCHESTER,  INDIANA 
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f'age  1 7 


2nd  Neighbor  s name 


Address 


Tear  Out  This  Free  Book  Coupon  and  Mail  to  JOHNSON 


-and  His  Own  Book  FREE 


M.  M.  Johnson— Incubator  Man— Clay  Center,  Neb. 

Over  42  Miles  of  Old  Trustys— Over  75,000  Old  Trusty  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders  Shipped  Direct  to  My  Satis- 
fied Customers  Last  Year— Over  113 
Car  Loads  from  my  St.  Joseph 
Transfer  Station  Alone 
Think  of  It, 


Subject— Why  I can  sell  you  the  best  incubator  in  the  world, 
delivered  at  your  station— on  30,  60  or  90  days’  trial- 
tor  less  than  $10 — that  will  last  you  more  than  10  years 


Johnson's  Own 


1911  Book 

FREE 


Every  Page  a Poultry  Sermon. 

— Subjects 

How  to  make  money  with  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders. 

Back  Yard  Profits. 

Egg-  Farms. 

Winter  Eggs. 

Broiler  Raising. 

Poultry  Foods. 

Lice  Killers. 

Poultry  Lectures. 

Poultry  Fanciers. 

Poultry  Farms. 

Turkey  Raising. 

Geese  and  Ducks. 

Egg  Records. 

Incubator  Tales. 

—And  all  the  rest. 

By  M.  M.  Johnson,  Clay  Center.  Neb. 

This  book  is  free  to  all  that  are 
Interested  in  incubators.  If  you 
can  think  of  a couple  of  names 
and  addresses  of  others  who 
might  be  interested,  please  put 
their  names  on  coupon.  I will 
also  send  them  advertising  mat- 
ter and  Book,  Free. 


1st  Neighbor’s  name.. 


Address. 


THERE’S  only  one  answer — it’s  because  I make 
and  sell  so  many  of  them.  For  the  season  of 
1910,  I made  and  sold  over  42  solid  miles  of 
Old  Trusty  Incubators  and  Brooders.  ' 

I sold  over  75,000  machines — put  them  end  to  end  and 
they  would  make  a solid  sidewalk  over  42  miles  long. 

From  my  St.  Joe,  Missouri,  office  alone,  I distributed 
113  big  50-foot  furniture  car  loads. 


or 
90 
Days' 
Trial 


Send  Me  Your 
Name 


This  is  a tremendous  amount  of  busi- 
ness for  any  one  incubator  maker  to  do 
—there  must  be  a reason  for  it. 

The  reason  is  simple  and  quite  old 
fashioned,  yet  true. 

It’s  just  because  Old  Trusty  Incuba- 
tors and  Brooders  are  now  recognized 
everywhere — by  everybody  who  knows 
anything  about  incubators  and  brooders 
—to  be  the.best  machine  on  the  Ameri- 
can market  sold  for  the  least  money. 

Years  ago  I adopted  a policy  of  selling 
incubators  and  brooders  on  a 7 per 
cent  profit  plan. 

Competitors  said  it  could  not  be  done 
— that  I’d  “go  broke’’  and  go  out  of 
business  on  such  a policy. 

But  they  didn’t  guess  right  on  the 
sentiment  of  the  people. 

I didn’t  have  enough  to  go  round  for 
1910 — maybe  I won’t  have  enough  to  go 
around  in  1911. 

Now,  1 believe  there  are  other  good 
incubators  and  brooders  on  the  market, 
but  I don’t  believe  there’s  one  that  is  as 
good  as  the  Old  Trusty — and  75,000 peo- 
ple last  year  agreed  with  me — agreed  to 
the  extent  of  sending  me  their  money  for 
machines — and  I am  about  sure  that  over 
100,000  will  agree  with  me  this  year. 

Every  year  I am  adding  expensive 
machinery  to  my  factory,  which  enables 
me  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  building  in- 
cubators. 

1 haven’t  “gone  broke” — on  the  con- 
trary, I’ve  built  up  the  biggest  business 
in  the  world  in  my  line.  I’m  selling 
more  machines  than  any  five  of  my 
nearest  competitors  put  together. 


My  7 per  cent  profit  plan  means  less 
than  70  cents  profit  on  each  machine. 

I plan  to  get  a little  profit  on  each  ma- 
chine with  a big  volume  rather  than  a 
big  profit  on  a small  volume. 

And  now  I’m  at  it  again  for  1911  with 
a factory  output  of  100,000  machines  and 
I’m  going  to  cut  my  profits  another  per 
cent  on  account  of  increased  volume. 
I’m  going  to  sell  machines  at  7 per  cent 
profit  for  1911  in  place  of  8 per  cent.  This 
reduction  is  on  account  of  the  increased 
volume  of  my  factory  which  enables  me 
to  make  machines  at  a still  lower 
price. 

This  year  I’ve  just  installed  two  high 
pressure  boilers,  175-horsepower  each; 
one  175-horsepower  Corliss  Engine;  one 
135-horsepower  Four-Valve  Erie  Engine 
and  two  new  generators,  an  80  horse- 
power and  one  175. 

And  the  credit  (thank  you,  one  and 
all)  is  all  due  to  my  chicken-raising 
friends,  who  found  out  that  Johnson 
madethe  best  incubator  on  earth  andthat 
he  sold  it  on  a live-and-let-live  price. 

All  I ask  at  this  time  is  the  privilege 
of  explaining  this  proposition  to  you  in 
my  big  free  incubator  and  poultry  book. 

I take  a lot  of  pride  and  get  a lot  of 
pleasure  out  of  writing  that  poultry 
book  every  year,  because  what  I put 
into  it  is  the  result  of  actual  experience, 
gathered  by  myself  and  by  my  poultry- 
raising customers.  There’s  no  “hyfa- 
lutin”  language  in  the  book,  no 
dreams  of  art  as  illustrations,  but  just 
plain,  right-down-to-the-ground  facts  on 


poultry  raising  for  people  who  want  to 
make  money  with  an  incubator.  And 
every  illustration  is  an  actual  photo- 
graph. This  book  is  not  leather  bound, 
nor  hand  illuminated,  nor  is  it  a de  luxe 
edition.  It  isn’t  intended  to  be  an  or- 
nament to  your  library  shelf,  it  is  just  a 
big  book  of  actual  facts  on  incubators 
and  brooders,  written  for  people  who 
wantto  knowhow  to  make  real  money  out 
of  their  poultry — and  make  it  quick  with 
the  least  possible  expenditure  and  outlay 
for  the  proper  equipment  to  do  it  with. 

There  are  many  pages  in  the  book, hun- 
dreds of  photographs,  a lot  of  testimoni- 
als, a lot  of  poultry  information,  a lot  of 
feeding  information,  a lot  of  incubator 
experience  from  customers  throughout 
the  world — and  a full  description  of  Old 
Trusty  Incubators  and  Brooders  and 
how  to  use  them. 

With  the  book  I quote  you  a price  on 
these  machines  delivered  at  your  rail- 
road station — freight  charges  prepaid 
and  all  ready  to  run. 

Poultry  raising  is  getting  more  profit- 
able every  year.  Eggs  and  poultry  are  in- 
creasing in  price  every  month,  yet  chick- 
ens are  no  harder  to  raise  and  don’t  cost 
any  more  to  feed  than  they  ever  did.  So 
higher  prices  for  eggs  and  poultry  mean 
increased  profits  for  the  producer. 

The  poultry  business  is  going  to  be  bet- 
ter for  the  producer  every  year. 

Let  me  mail  you  my  book  at 
once.  Fill  out  the  coupon  print- 
ed below  or  send  me  a postal. 

Just  say,  “Johnson, 1 want  the 
book.”  I’ll  do  the  rest. 


Freight 


(East  of  the  Rockies) 


M.  M. 
Johnson 

Clay  Center,  Neb. 

Here’s  my  name  and  two  friends. 
Send  along  your  Old  Trusty  Book  and 
Prices — Free. 


Johnson’s  Best 

Old  Trusty 

Message  for  1911 
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Incubators,  The  “Old  Trusty  Kind, 
and  the  “Incubator  Man.” 

Tc  The  Fruit-Grower: 

The  commercial  colleges  might  tutor 
a man  fifteen  hours  a day  for  two 
years,  or  a strenuous  course  of  ex- 
perience in  business  might  give  a man 
an  insight  and  knowledge  of  office 
fixtures  and  business  methods,  and 
a chief  mechanic  might  teach  him  to 
make  an  incubator  after  a year’s  work 
in  an  incubator  factory,  but  the 
chances  are  that  neither  one  nor  all  of 
these  things  would  be  able  to  produce 
a man  as  original  and  successful  as  | 
M.  M.  Johnson  of  Clay  Center,  Neb.  ! 
Mr.  Johnson  got  interested  in  incu- 
bators when  they  were  a novelty  and 
an  uncertain  experiment.  The  story 
of  his  evolution  in  this  business  as 
written  by  himself  in  his  own  cata- 
logue ought  to  be  worth  a good  sum  as 
a short  story,  and  saleable  to  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post,  if  it  had  never 
appeared  in  print  before. 

In  order  to  get  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Johnson  at  closer  range,  the  writer  re- 
cently spent  a day  with  him  at  his  fac- 
tory. Your  correspondent  arrived  at 
Clay  Center  on  Wednesday  morning 
for  the  purpose  of  looking  over  the 
“Old  Trusty”  incubator  factory,  get- 
ing  personally  acquainted  with  Mr. 


are  three  job  presses,  and  a good  type 
room  completing  the  plant.  Power  is 
furnished  from  the  M.  M.  Johnson 
light  plant.  The  Old  Trusty  Company 
print  their  own  catalogue  and  all  the 
circular  matter  sent  out  by  them. 

M.  M.  Johnson,  “Incubator  Man,”  has 
a small  private  office  for  his  own  use. 
In  this  your  correspondent  found  the 
man  who  has  made  the  greatest  suc- 
cess in  the  incubator  business  of  any 
manufacturer  in  America  or  the  world. 

Grant  Curtiss,  of  the  Reliable  Poul- 
try Journal,  gives  a piquant  descrip- 
tion of  Mr.  Johnson  in  the  following 
paragraph: 

“Johnson  the  Unique,  sits  at  home 
in  his  office,  works  twelve  to  sixteen 
hours  a day,  draws  his  inspiration 
from  the  broad  prairies  and  blue  skies, 
follows  his  own  ideas  and  thinks  well 
of  his  fellowmen.” 

The  writer  found  him  at  work  at  his 
desk,  going  through  his  mail,  doubt- 
less dictating  some  of  the  well-known 
personal  letters  that  bring  the  per- 
sonality of  the  man  before  the  mind 
of  the  reader.  After  a lengthy  and 
pleasant  conversation  on  both  incu- 
bators and  chicken  business,  we  (se- 
cured permission  to  go  through  the 
whole  Johnson  factory  and  the  chicken 
ranch  near  by  and  the  light  plant.  In 


OFFICES  OF  THE  M.  M.  JOHNSON  CO 

Johnson  and  incidentally  to  learn  a 
few  pointers  on  practical  incubation 
and  chicken  raising  from  the  man  who 
is  so  practical  that  he  probably  could 
not  do  anything  theoretically  if  he 
wanted  to. 

The  incubator  factory  is  the  biggest 
thing  in  Clay  Center,  and  it  is  rather 
a marvel  as  to  how  a concern  that  will 
probably  do  a million  dollars  worth  of 
business  this  year  should  happen  to 
locate  away  out  on  the  Nebraska 
plains.  I must  hasten  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  one  of  the  finest, 
farming  sections  in  the  United  States, 
and  so  far  as  the  country  is  concerned 
it  is  superfine,  but  it  is  unusual  to  find 
so  large  a concern  so  far  away  from 
manufacturing  centers. 

The  business  offices  of  the  M.  'M. 
Johnson  Company  are  several  squares 
from  the  factory,  and  are  housed  in  a 
splendid  building  with  high  columns 
at  the  front,  and  a spacious  veranda, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  an  old 
Southern  mansion.  In  the  rear  of  this 
main  office  building  is  a big  printing 
plant,  where,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
writer,  are  to  be  found  two  large  mod- 
ern flat-bed  presses,  which  would  be 
capable  of  printing  a fourth  of  this 
edition  of  The  Fruit-Grower.  There 


SHOEMAKER'S 
BOOK  ON 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1011  lias  224  pages  with 
many  colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life. 
It  tells  all  about  chickens  their  prices, 
their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  All 
about  Incubators,  their  prices  and  their 
operation.  All  about  poultry  houses  and 
ZTto  build  them.  It's  an  encyclopedia 
of  chickendom.  ^ou  need  it.  Only  I5C. 
C.  C.  Shoemaker,  Box  1043,  Freeport,  III. 


WANTED 

TO  send  my  catalogue,  free,  of  my  fine  poultry.  Cheap 
to  rZl  “fit  surplus.  Very  heavy  laying  strain  and 

winners  at  the  very  largest  ltLINOIS 

F..  GAGE  CUTLER,  CARTHAGE,  ILLiNUis 


GREAT 
Bargain 
Offers 

ofthis  ^PcHJLTRyNESTS 
PAPER  Feeders  and 


LICE  PROOF 
SANITARY 


— AUII IVAUvJ 

fr  at  vani  zed. Steel 

IV  T . m 


This  n Bet 
Is  our  greatest 


247  Egg  Strain  Plymouth  Rocks 

Descriptive  Circular  Free 

0.  F.  MITTENDORFF,  LINCOLN,  ILLINOIS 


•w-jt-v  T7T?  Send  me  the  names  and  addresses  of 
r rv  r.r.  five  people  who  grow  fruit,  and  ten  cents 
—————  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  mailing, 
and  I will  send  you  absolutely  FltEE,  four  very  beau- 
tiful and  artistic,  highly  colored  photogravures,  all 
different:  size  U by  lfi : suitable  for  framing,  send 
oday  before  they  are  all  gone.  Keg.  price 26c  each. 
F.  HOLMAN.  BOX  1277,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


MPANY,  CLAY  CENTER,  NEBRASKA 

the  M.  M.  Johnson  factory  at  the  pres- 
ent time  one  is  likely  to  think  he  is 
entering  a bee  hive.  Everything  is 
fairly  humming,  hut  the  work  is  car- 
ried on  so  systematically  and  every 
employe  seems  to  be  so  well  trained 
at  his  particular  task  that  six  hun- 
dred perfect  “Old  Trusties”  pass  in- 
spection and  are  completed  every  day 
at  the  present  time.  Almost  every 
part  of  the  incubator  is  made  in  large 
lots  by  different  sets  of  workmen,  and 
the  finishing  and  crating  is  all  per- 
formed by  men  trained  to  their  par- 
ticular tasks. 

Common  sense  and  practicability  is 
the  keynote  in  the  machine  manufac- 
tured by  M. M.  Johnson.  Johnson  was 
an  engineer  before  becoming  an  incu- 
bator manufacturer,  and  after  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  there  was  noth- 
ing mysterious  about  an  incubator,  his 
policy  from  that  time  on  was  a suc- 
cessful mixture  of  the  practical,  com- 
mon sense  and  experience.  There  are 
no  frills  or  useless  contrivances  to 
the  Old  Trusty.  Red  wood,  asbestos 
and  galvanized  sheet  iron  make  up 
the  frame  and  box  of  the  machine. 

The  heating  system  is  especially 
good.  It  is  so  arranged  that  the  hot 
water  circulation  system  is  scientific- 
ally correct.  This  feature  is  worth 
the  attention  of  the  reader  in  looking 
over  the  catalogue. 

The  Old  Trusty  is  made  for  the 
needs  of  the  average  farmer,  fruit 
grower  and  poultryman.  The  machine 
is  right,  the  price  is  right  and  the  re- 
sults are  right. 

Knowing  his  personality,  we  would 
be  surprised  if  we  did  not  find  that 
every  worker  in  the  M.  M.  Johnson 
factory  is  loyal  and  enthusiastic  over 
the  business  of  making  Old  Trusty  In- 
cubators. Not  far  from  the  Old 
Trusty  factory  is  Mrs.  Johnson’s  poul- 
try plant.  This  consists  of  nearly  a 
half  acre  for  range,  a big  building  for 
roosts,  nests  and  scratching  floors, 
and  a hatching  and  brooding  room. 
Several  hundred  lusty  White  Wyan- 
dotts  trotted  around  at  our  heels  while 
we  were  looking  over  the  poultij 
plant.  In  the  feed  house  is  a bone 
grinder  and  a clover  cutter.  Johnson 
says  that  it  doesn’t  take  much  brains 


No.  1 

NEST  SET 

Made  all  in  one  piece  of 
Is  our  ereasesfc  ®*x  nests  in  a row 

eeirer.  Made  o t No.  2«  Gauge  Galv.  Steel:  Put  toother 
without  rivets  or  solder.  Hdntrs  against  the  wall  cm 
three  nail  heads.  Weighs  only  22  lbs.,  6 ft.  long.  11  inches 
high  and  tl  inches  deep.  Separate  door  inTront  of  each 
nest  which  forms  a perch  when  open.  -Gan  be  closed  af. 
night  to  prevent  fowls  roosting  in  nests.  For  siting 

Regular.  Price  $3.90 

r -No.  2.  SINGLE  CLOSED  NEST 

Bn ilt  with  a closed  top  and  door  like 
No.  1 which  catches  when  shut.  12 
in.  high  and.  16  in.  in 
diameter.  Made 
clean  and  sanitary 
by  using  Galvan-. 

, i z e d S t v c- 1 . 

Hangs  either  in 
_ Corner  or  on  flat 

wall  on  two  nails.  Well  ventilated. 

SS5SASS5  Reg.  Price  $1.25 

No.  3.  SINGLE  OPEN  NEST.  Light, 

substantial  open  nest,  $6  inches 
diameter  & 6 inches 
deep.  Made  of, 
same  durable 
material.  Lice 
—'proof.  Portable. 

Reg.  Price  50c  

nS.  6.  CHICK  FEEDER  AND  PROTEC  TOR 

Consists  of  a large  hopper  which  feeds  into  small  trough 
under  it  as  feed  is  con-  " " 

slimed  but  does  not 
waste.  Small  hoppers 
at  each  end  for  grit . 
and  bone  meal.  Hop-, 
per  is  protected  by.coa- 
er  with  openings.  Only 
Little  chicks  can  get 
to  feed.  Cover  also  pro- 
tects feed  from  dirt  and 
moisture.  30  inches  long 

and  28  inches  wide.  A 

^h°twi?  p“l  view  Regular  Price  $3.75 

No.  4.  BROOD  COOP  AND  RUN.  A great  conven- 
ience. A 24-inch  bv  20-inch  coop  of  Galvanized  Steel 
makes  a water-tight 
shelter  for  hen  and 
chicks.  Run  is  30  in. 
long,  made  of  heavy 
gal v. screen.  Different 

miiwirn size  doors  in  coop  for 

confining  cither  large  or  Brnallehiekens.  Combined 

weight  w pounds Regular  Price  $3.75 


There  is 
more  money  In 
Poultry  than  any 
other  item  on  the  whole- 
farm  for  the  amount  invested. 
There’9  also  big  money  on  the  suburban 
or  town  lot  The  biggest  money  is  in  tlieeggs. 
an3  you  can't  have  both  eggs  and  lice.  Get  rid  of 
ILce  by  using  Galvanized  Steel  Nests,  Feeders  and 
CoppS.  Lice  wont  stay  on  them>  All  of  our  goods 
are  made  of  the  best  grade  ol  heavy  gauge  Oalvan- 
ized  Bteel.  and  w ill  last  two  life-times.  Give  the 
women  a chance  to  make  big  money  out  of  your 
Poultry.  The  Poultry  and  Egg  Market  Is  going  to 
be  higher  every  year.  Fix  for  it  and  get  your  share. 

SPECIAL  BARGAIN 

Offers  To  Readers  This  Paper 


DAppAIM  No.  1 Galvanized  Steel  Set  of  six  nests 
D ' regular  price  is  $3.90,  to  you  ®|A 

NOC  1.  for  $8.50;  3 Sets  (18  nests)  for 

RARfl  AIM  No.  2 Gjtlv.  Steel  Individual  Closed 
PAItVlAli'l  Nests.'  regular  price  ie  $1.25  — - 
No.  2.  to  you  Si;  6 for  $5  50;  12  for 


R ARG  AIN  The  No. 3 Galvanized  Steel  Individual 


- Open  Nest,  regular  price  50c  eaoh.tn 

NO.  J you  for  40c each;  half  dozen  or  *111 
over,  for  only  3oc  each;  or  30  nests  for  only  -r  v 

BARGAIN  Our  ko.  6 Galvanized  Steel  C hick 
' Feeder,  regular  price  $3.75;  a.  4.1ft 
NO.  4 special  price  to  yon  S3.50-.-3  for 

RADPATN  Our  Galvanized  Steel  Brood  Coops 
BAKLr/YIN  nr;Pe.  including  run,  «1fl 

No.  5 

RARGAIN  We  will  sepd  one  of  No.  1 Set  of  six 
DAKOAU2  Nests,  one  No.  0 Chick  Feeder  and  one 

No.  6 No.  4 Brood  Coop, regular  price  f|( 

total  $1L40;  ft  special  price  to  you-  all  for  -r 

ninr  AIN  Better  Yet— We'  will  send  you  all  of 
BARGAIN  “!"^ve  (Bargain  6)  and  in  additon 

NO./  one  No.  2 Closed  Nest,  and  ®1  1 OC 
pneNd.  3 Open  Nest,  total  $13.15:  to  you  1.« 


weigui.  xu 


Better  Bend  order  now,  you  want  them,  you  need  them 
Address  all  orders,  make  all  remittances  payable  to 

knudson 

.manufacturing  co. 

Box , 204  ST.  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI  FT)  F E> 
Beautiful  Illustrated  Catalog  .TIvEjIlt 


to  raise  chickens,  just  common  sense. 
He  avers  that  most  of  the  frills  and 
theoretical  systems  are  superfluous, 
and  yet  he  is  a firm  believer  in  the 
substantiality  of  chicken  raising.  His 
combination  hobby  is  hens,  cows,  fruit 
and  bees. 

Most  of  us  who  have  had  a few 
years  of  experience  with  chickens 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
cannot  get  along  very  successfully 
without  an  incubator.  The  writer  neg- 
lected purchasing  a machine  for  sev- 
eral years  because  his  flock  of  chick- 
ens was  not  very  large,  and  the  result 
was  that  every  spring  we  were  de- 
layed until  April  and  May  and  June 
in  getting  out  our  chicks.  Chicks 
hatched  as  late  as  May  and  especially 
in  June  don’t  mature  at  the  proper 
time  in  the  fall.  It  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  get  pullets  to  laying  before 
January  if  they  are  hatched  as  late  as 
June,  and  many  of  them  will  not  lay 
much  before  February.  “Even  then  | 
they  must  have  first  class  feed  and 
housing  through  November  and  De- 
cember and  January  or  they  will  not 
lay  before  spring. 

Considering  the  matter  from  the 
standpoint  of  broilers,  it  is  still  more 
important  to  use  the  incubator.  The 
prices  on  spring  fries  are  high  when 
the  first  ones  come  on,  but  later  on 
they  sink  to  a lower  level,  and  by  the 
latter  part  of  summer  bring  little 
more  than  old  stock  on  the  market. 
All  in  all,  a good  incubator  and  two  or 
three  brooders  are  practical  necessi- 
ties even  for  the  person  with  a small 
flock.  Anything  that  is  worth  doing, 
etc.,  as  the  old  saying  goes. 

Some  people  make  the  mistake  of 
not  having  sufficient  brooder  room. 
One  brooder  is  not  enough  for  one  in- 
cubator. Fifty  or  sixty  chicks  are  all 
that  ought  to  he  kept  together  in  one 
brooder,  and  an  incubator  with  a 150- 
egg  capacity  should,  therefore,  be  ac- 
companied by  at  least  two  brooders. 

Incubation  is  not  a difficult  prop- 
osition. With  common  sense  and  reg- 
ular care  anyone  can  hatch  a big  batch 


MILLIONS  OF  FINE 

Strawberry  Plants 

Aroma'0'  an<1  .“I*:"  ’ ! ". ! ! ! l^OO  Z IMO 

F 0 B.  This  Place.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

LOUIS  HUBACH 

ROUTE  NO.  2.  JUDS0NIA,  ARK. 


MASTERS’  RAPID 

TRANSPLANTER 

Is  the  WORLD’S  BEST 

Tor  Tull  Particulars  Write 

MASTERS  PLANTER  CO. 


180  South  Water  St. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  GRIESA 
NURSERIES 

Growers  of  High  Grade  Stock.  Write  for  catalog 
and  price  list.  Complete  line  of  Apple.  clients. 
Pear,  reach  and  Plum.  We  also  employ  agents. 
Write  for  terms. 

V.  E.  GRIESA.  Prop.,  LAWRENCE,  KANSAS 


PLANTS 

Millions  of  Them 

I Lustv  Healthy,  Mountain-Grown  Stock.  All 

— Commercial  Varieties.  Write  for  Bargain  Prices 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES 

801  Mission  Ridge  CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


25,000  ELBERTA 

9-16  TO  5-8-INCH 

50  000  lighter  grades.  Ship  from  Huntsville,  Ala., 
Winchester.  Tenn.  Will  quote  specially  low  prices  to 
close  out  by  March  1st.  Address 

W.  M.  GRISINGER,  Manager 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


301  Newhouse  Bldg. 


We  Have  For  Spring  Delivery 

Apple.  Pear.  Cherry,  Plum  and  Peach  Trees. 
Grape  Vines.  Berry  Plants.  Asparagus,  RhubarB, 
Roses,  Evergreens,  Catalpa  Speciosa.  Soft  Maple 
and  Hedge  plants.  Write  for  catalogue  and_  price 
list.  Wc  have  certificate  of  inspection  from  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma.  _ 

GREENWOOD  COUNTY  NURSERY, 
j.  W.  Hinshaw,  Prop.,  Eureka,  Kansas^ 
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burglar  proof 


lice  I proof 
HITE  I proof 
rat  i proof 

S AN  ITARY 

hen!  house 


COLUMBIAN 

^ Chicken  House 
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Thoroughly  Sanitary 

Properly  Ventilated 

Increase  Your  Lgg  Yield 

17DI7F  From  FIRE,  RATS,  MITES 
rlVlvEy  and  CHICKEN  THIEVES 

ASK  FOR 

“Housing  The  HEN” 

A Book  Devoted  Exclusively'  to  Chicken 
Raising  as  well  as  giving  informa- 
tion regarding  our 

CHICKEN  HOUSES 

Columbian  Brooder 

Has  removable  poultry  netting,  large  run- 
way for  mother  and  chicks  and  adjustable 
ventilator.  Affords  a better  protection  for  chicks, 
thus  enabling  you  to  raise  and  market  a larger  per* 
centage  of  chicks  hatched  than  can  be  raised  by 
using  ANY  OTHER  brooder  now  on  the  market 

Columbian  Steel  Tank  Co. 

Twelfth  and  Genesee  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
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of  chickens.  But  the  next  thing  is  to 
take  care  of  them  and  to  raise  all  of 
those  that  are  perfect  and  livable 
chicks.  The  first  ten  days  is  the  most 
vital  period.  If  carried  properly 
through  this  part  of  the  chick’s  life  it 
is  in  very  fair  shape  to  go  the  balance 
of  the  race. 

Coming  back  to  the  “Old  Trusty,”  I 
want  to  say  that  altogether  the  visit 
was  a revelation  in  many  ways.  First 
at  the  size  of  the  plant,  next  at  the  re- 
markable organization  in  turning  out 
incubators.  Another  thing  is  the  im- 
provements Mr.  Johnson  has  furnished 
for  the  town,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  his  electric  light  plant  and 
street  lights. 

The  most  unique  of  all  in  connection 
with  the  Old  Trusty  incubator,  next 
to  the  maker,  is  the  Old  Trusty  Cata- 
logue. It  is  said  this  book  is  kept  year 
after  year  by  the  majority  of  people 
who  get  it,  and  each  new  edition  of 
the  catalogue  is  added  to  the  collec- 
tion for  the  library.  Johnson  calls  the 
book  the  “Album  of  his  friends.”  Most 
of  the  incubator  catalogues  are  inter- 
esting enough  from  the  fact  that  they 
usually  contain  hundreds  of  pictures 
of  people  and  their  newly  hatched 
chickens.  I do  not  know  of  any  cata- 
logue in  any  other  line  of  business 
that  carries  out  this  idea.  With  a good 
many  of  the  photographs  are  published 
letters  from  people  who  have  hatched 
chickens  with  incubators.  But  the 
“Old  Trusty”  catalogue  is  not  only 
an  “Album  of  Johnson’s  Friends,”  but 
a complete  library  on  chicken  litera- 
ture, and  it  is  furthermore  full  of  vis- 
iting sermons  from  Johnson  on  a great 
number  of  subjects. 

As  stated  in  the  first  place,  Johnson 
is  practical  in  the  extreme.  He  doesn’t 
believe  in  unnecessary  frills  in  chicken 
raising.  As  an  example,  this  is  taken 
from  his  page  on  lice  killers.  Says 
Johnson,  “I  am  liable  to  err,  but  if  I 
had  no  ideas  about  incubators  and 
poultry,  I would  have  no  occasion  for 
writing  this  book.  I have  no  use  for 
the  stinking,  so-called  lice  killers  and 
disinfectants.  If  these  disinfectants 
could  he  disinfected  before  we  con- 
taminated our  poultry  houses  with 
them  I would  like  them  better.  The 
idea  of  killing  lice  with  the  smell  and 
expecting  the  hens  to  grow  fat  on  it  is 

absurd . Common  black  oil'  on  the 

perches  makes  it  hard  work  for  the 
mites,  and  good  dust  baths  makes  body 
lice  tired.” 

This  may  not  agree  with  the  opin- 
ions of  the  manufacturers  of  lice  pow- 
ders and  disinfectants,  hut  there  is  a 
whole  lot  of  truth  in  it. 

Again  Johnson  says  as  to  incuba- 
tors, “ ‘Incubators  vs.  hens.’  No  in- 
cubator can  beat  a lien  hatching  eggs. 
This  is  true  regardless  of  arguments 
to  the  "Contrary,  but  all  hens  are  not 
alike.  W here  there  are  one  or  two 
model  hens  that  stick  to  business. 


there  are  some  that  don’t.  It  is  those 
that  don’t  stick  to  business  that  runs 
the  average  down,”  which  means,  of 
course,  that  if  you  have  two  hundred 
eggs  to  incubate  and  try  fifteen  hens 
to  do  it,  instead  of  with  an  incubator, 
you  will  not  average  up  as  well  with 
the  hens  as  you  will  with  a good  ma- 
chine. 

Another  sociable  paragraph  in  John 
son’s  catalogue  is  called  “A  Visit  from 
Me  to  You.”  One  paragraph  of  this 
sermon  reads  as  follows: 

“Some  call  me  a judge  of  human 
nature.  I tell  them  why  not?  I have 
gone  through  my  share  of  hardships. 
I know  what  want  means;  I have 
grown  up  among  common  people;  I 
know  the  difference  between  hard 
work  and  sacrificing  pleasures  to  lay 
by  a few  dollars,  and  the  inheriting  of 
more  money  than  a man  should  have.” 
In  speaking  of  higher  education  in 
the  same  sermon  he  states: 

“It  is  all  in  the  boy.  It  is  all  there 
before  he  goes  to  college.  If  he  is  a 
mother’s  hoy,  and  likes  father’s  com- 
pany, he  is  a safe  one  to  send  to  col- 
lege, while  on  the  other  hand  if  he  is 
unmanageable  at  home,  fond  of  tough 
company  and  the  like,  we  can  rest  as- 
sured that  nothing  in  the  world  but 
age  and  hard  times  will  bring  him  to 
his  senses.”  And  the  sermon  winds 
up  with  this:  “Yes,  I am  visiting  sure 

enough,  and  a mile  from  my  text.  I 
have  only  a few  pages  more,  and  from 
now  on  I must  make  this  strictly  an 
incubator  catalogue.” 

Another  chapter  is  a new  one  on 
the  writer.  It  speaks  of  the  testing 
of  all  kinds  of  seeds  in  incubators,  and 
shows  a picture  of  Henry  Field,  the 
seedsman,  examining  a seed  corn  test- 
ing crate  on  the  top  of  an  “Old 
Trusty”  incubator.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  an  incubator  furnishes  an 
ideal  place  to  test  out  seed  corn,  or 
any  other  kind  of  seed,  for  you  can 
keep  the  temperature  up  to  a point 
that  will  bring  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
in  Mr.  Johnson’s  catalogue  is  entitled, 
“Mr.  Small  Chick.”  Extracts  from  it 
are  as  follows:  “Chicks  that  are  com- 

fortable will  look  it.  Their  chee-dee 
baby  talk  is  easily  understood.  If  they 
are  not  comfortable  they  will  look  it 
again.  Their  chirp  will  have  a dis- 
tressed accent  that  the  most  inexperi- 
enced understand  instantly.  * * The 
truth  about  chicks  is  that  most  any- 
thing that  they  like  is  good  for  them, 
with  one  exception.  That  exception  is 
too  much  soft  feed.  Chicken  feed 
manufacturers  put  up  a big  roodoo 
about  corn  meal,  but  it  remains  a fact 
that  your  mother,  and  my  mother  fifty 
years  ago,  successfully  raised  chick- 
ens on  corn  meal  alone.” 

Here  is  an  interesting  paragraph 
that  is  “getting  back  to  nature”: 

“Years  ago  I made  a discovery  that 


little  chicks  have  sleepy  nerves  on 
their  backs,  carrying  out  nature’s  way 
ol'  sleeping.  Through  picking  up 
chicks  and  putting  my  hand  on  their 
backs,  1 discovered  that  they  would 
quiet,  down,  the  sleep  being  so  sound 
that  they  would  not  wake  up  when 
laid  on  the  ground.  It  was  then  that 
I began  making  hover  brooders.”  This 
pointer,  while  questionable  as  to  the 
“sleepy  nerves,”  is  in  effect  certainly 
true,  because  the  chicks  hovered  by 
the  hen  are  in  the  habit  of  being 
pressed  down  by  her  warm  body,  and 
they  are  never  completely  satisfied 
with  any  kind  of  sleeping  quarters 
that  do  not  furnish  a hover.  Every- 
one knows  how  a chick  will  push  up 
against  your  hand  if  you  pick  it  up 
tp  warm  it. 

We  might  go  on  referring  to  a num- 
ber of  other  chapters  in  this  unusually 
interesting  catalogue,  but  the  best 
thing  for  the  reader  to  do  in  this  re- 
spect is  to  send  for  it  and  look  over 
this  poultry  book  catalogue  for  him- 
self. 

In  conclusion  I want  to  say  that  if 
the  reader  ever  has  an  opportunity  of 
maxing  a visit  to  the  Old  Trusty  In- 
cubator Factory  and  of  visiting  Mr. 
M.  M.  Johnson,  at  Clay  Center,  Ne- 
braska, he  will  go  away  feeling  that 
it  was  a most  instructive  place  to  go 
to,  and  that  M.  M.  Pohnson,  “Incubator 
Man,”  is  a good  person  to  transact 
business  with. 

Your  correspondent  left  Clay  Center 
on  the  evening  of  January  18  bound 
for  the  Nebraska  State  Poultry  Show. 
Our  time  with  Johnson  and  his  great 
manufacturing  plant  was  certainly 
well  spent.  F.  J.  W. 

Visiting  the  Incubator  Factories. 

To  The  Fruit-Grower: 

I recently  visited  the  factory  of  the 
Nebraska  Incubator  Company,  Fair- 
field,  Neb.,  and  found  Sam  Thompson 
at  his  desk.  We  have  had  a great  deal 
of  correspondence  with  Mr.  Thompson, 
and  judging  from  his  pictures,  expected 
to  find  a great  deal  younger  man  than 
we  did.  Mr.  Thompson  is  probably 
forty  years  of  age,  is  a pleasant  gentle- 
man to  talk  to,  and  a great  enthusiast 


MR.  SAM  THOMPSON 
President  Nebraska  Incubator  Co. 

on  the  poultry  business  and  the  incu- 
bator. 

This  firm  has  a large  office  well  fit- 
ted for  the  handling  of  the  enormous 
mail  order  business  that  increases 
from  this  time  of  the  year  on  until  the 
early  summer,  and  every  employe  is 
loyal  to  the  maker  of  the  Fairfield  In- 
cubators. 

Now,  the  part  of  greatest  interest  to 
the  reader  will  be  the  Fairfield  factory, 
and  the  quality  and  general  care  main- 
tained in  this  establishment  to  make 
the  Fairfield  hatcher  the  excellent  ma- 
chine it  is  known  to  be.  Your  corre- 
spondent was  in  every  department  of 
the  factory  and  watched  the  different 
processes  in  the  manufacture  of  incu- 
bators from  sawing  out  the  lumber  to 
the  last  finishing  touches  which  con- 
sisted of  an  application  of  varnish  and 
paint.  The  keynote  in  this  factory  is 
care  and  quality.  It  was  easy  to  see 
that  every  employe  is  painstaking  and 
that  every  part  of  the  Fairfield  incu- 
bator is  made  properly. 

I asked  Mr.  Thompson  relative  to 


this  and  suggested  that  he  must  be 
making  a rather  high-priced  machine 
Mr.  Thompson’s  reply  to  our  question 
on  this  point  was  that  his  desire  is  to 
make  a reputation  for  the  Fairfield  in- 
cubators first,  and  for  this  reputation 
to  mean  a guarantee  of  first  class  work- 
manship and  high  quality  in  an  incu- 
bator, then  he  says  that  after  having 
built  up  a great  trade  among  those  who 
know  and  appreciate  the  quality  of  this 
machine,  it  is  his  intention  to  advance 
the  price  moderately. 

Part  of  the  day,  Thursday,  was  spent 
in  Hastings  attending  the  Nebraska 
State  Poultry  Show.  A member  of  the 
firm  of  the  Nebraska  Incubator  Com- 
pany accompanied  your  correspondent 
over  to  the  show,  and  made  it  very 
pleasant.  We  also  met  many  prom- 
inent poultrymen,  and  you  may  be  sure 
we  inspected  the  exhibits  with  intense 
interest.  About  three  thousand  birds 
were  exhibited,  with  good  representa- 
tions of  all  the  breeds.  The  Langshan 
exhibit  was  especially  strong,  and  the 
writer  was  never  before  as  favorably 
impressed  with  the  “Lordly  Lang- 
shans”  as  he  was  at  this  Nebraska 
State  Poultry  Show. 

Poultry  interests  in  Nebraska  are 
growing  apace,  and  most  of  the  farmers 
of  this  state,  even  the  breeders  of  high 
class  cattle  and  hogs,  seem  to  he  taking 
up  pure  bred  poultry,  and  seem  to  ap- 
preciate the  possibilities  in  this  direc- 
tion. W. 


100  the  500 

1911  Model 

“Friend”  Power 

SPRAYERS 

Have  Been  Delivered 
So  Far  This  Season 

Not  the  man  who  is  looking  for  a 
Gold  Medal  that  buys  the  “Friend.” 
It’s  the  Up-to-Date  Fruit-Grower 
who  wants  continuous  high  pres- 
sure in  the  orchard.  Usually  the 
man  who  has  used  the  “FRIEND” 
— “He  knows;”  he’s  our  gold  medal! 
See  the  “Friend”  Adv.  in  January 
Spraying  Number. 

The  great  bulk  of  our  sales  have 
been,  so  far  this  season,  to  the  Up- 
to-Date  Fruit-Grower,  who  is  buy- 
ing more  outfits,  and  is,  by  experi- 
ence, a “Friend  to  the  ‘FRIEND.’  ” 
See  Hand  Pump  ad  elsewhere. 
Everything  in  the  Sprayer  line 
Original  and  Up  to  Date. 

Our  Drive  Spray  Nozzle  is  some- 
thing New.  Also  the  Great  Tank 
Filler. 

Better  join  the  “FRIEND”  fam- 
ily Now,  and  share  its  Benefits. 

Friend  Mfg.  Co. 

GASPORT,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Cat.  State  requirements. 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


Larimer  Ditching  Plow 


*rlth  subsoil  attachment  If  you  have  ditching 
to  do. this  plow  will  save  you  more  money  thao 
any  Implement  you  haveon  yourfarm.  Reduce* 
cost  of  digging  ditch  from  one-half  to  two 
thirds.  Send  for  descriptive  circular 

LARIMER  MFG.  CO.. 

KOI.A.  (otar  Chicago.)  CLL. 
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Our  Classified  Advertising  Department 

_ ...  . i ■>■«•<<<<  ham  conri  and  remit  at  ratp  of  A cents 


pnnni  *ho  n iimhpr  of  words  you  send,  and  remit  at  rate  of  4 cents 

For  advertisements  in  -Ms  depa.ment.  o^noMess  I - * ^ iWSM  I ^ jgT 

F*n MR 1 r. FNTCRh  PER  WORD  ^EACH  INSERTION.  If  several  different  anything  to  sell,  including  farm  lands,  fruit  *"ms'  dofl!’|,  P°d  ’ ou?  readers  at  a low  figure.  Send  a trial  advertisement  with  remit- 
FOUR  CENTS  «,«nWMD.  E*cn  'ME  ^ # be  80c  poultry  and  live  stock,  Plants.  scrubs,  vines,  etc.  *«  »dv£  W of  4c  , word.  THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

The  first  four  words  of  each  ad  tisements  for  this  department  must  be  PAID  mu  auvahhc.  | 


advertisements  are 
for  each  ad.  no  matter  how  small 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 


bruit  ami  poultry  industries  are  so  closely  allied 
that  The  Fruit-Grower  is  a good  medium  for  poultry 
advertisers.  If  you  want  to  buy  stock  or  have  stock 
or  eggs  to  sell,  advertise  in  this  department  at  4 
cents  a word  each  insertion.  Or,  use  regular  poultry 
pages,  at  display  rate.  $7.U0  per  inch,  each  insertion. 


Anconas 


Single  Comb  Anconas  exclusively;  large,  vigorous, 
even  mottled;  stock  and  eggs  at  reasonable  prices;  Qual- 
ity considered;  stock  is  strictly  pure  bred  and  up  to 
standard  requirements.  Member  of  International  An- 
cona Club,  John  B.  Firestone.  Spencer.  Ohio. 

The  Francis  strain  of  Single  Comb  Anconas  are  the 
best  winter  layers  and  bred  to  standard  requirements . 
10c  per  egg.  from  special  mating;  $2.00  per  lo.  Win- 
ners  wherever  shown.  A.  J-  Francis,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Sheppard’s  famous  Anconas.  The  worlds  best. 
First  at  world’s  greatest  shows.  Best  egg  record  any 
breed.  Average  256.  Single  or  rose  comb.  Cecil 


and  $3.00  per  15.  Slock  for  sale.  Buff  Leghorn 
Poultry  Yards,  Annville,  Pennsylvania. 


Rose  Comb  Buff  Leghorns.  America's  greatest  pro- 
duction, solid  buff  matings.  Eggs.  $3.00  for  15;  $o-00 
for  30.  Best  winter  and  summer  layers.  Oakdale 
Farm.  Neola,  Iowa.  


Sheppard,  Box  V,  Berea.  Ohio. 


Tierney’s  Anconas.  Perfect  type,  greatest  layers,  first 
and  second  cockerel,  Chicago,  1910.  Eggs  from  pens 
headed  by  these  birds.  Cockerels  for  sale.  E.  1.  Her- 
ney,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


Porter’s  Bluebell  Anconas,  beauty  and 

kind.  Winners  and  heavy  winter  flayers, 
with  photos  from  life  tells  all  ~ ” ““ 

Creek.  Ohio. 


S. 


business 
Circular 
P.  Porter,  Mallet 


Single  Comb  Anconas,  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns, 
bred  to  lay;  15  eggs,  $1.00;  100.  $5.00.  Ancona  special 
mating.  15  eggs,  $2.00.  A.  Gross,  Alhambra,  111- 
Bedford's  Anconas,  both  combs,  greatest  layers  and 
winners  1st  at  Cleveland,  New  York.  St.  Louis,  etc. 
Herbert  M.  Bedford.  Strongsville.  Ohio. 


Shenk’s  Anconas  laid  all  the  winter  and  laying  now. 
15  eggs.  $1.25:  30  eggs.  $2.25;  2 red  stamps  for  catalog. 
Clarence  Shenk,  Luray.  Va. 


Colgan’s  S.  C.  Bull  Leghorns  are  shapely  huff  beau- 
ties.  No  better  exhibition  and  laying  strain  bred. 
Chcular  free.  Colgan  Poultry  Farm,  R.  8.  Defiance.  O. 

Rose  Comb  Buff  Leghorns.  Highest  honors  Missouri 
State,  Chicago  and  other  show's.  Mating  list  ready. 
J.  A.  Counter,  Sylvania.  Ohio. __ 


Leghorns — White 


LAY- 


FANCY  BIRDS  AND  LAYERS  THAT 

Send  ten  cents,  stamps  or  coin,  and  get  spring  and 
fall  circulars  giving  full  particulars  of  our  standard, 
line-bred  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  You  will  ger 
the  two  issues.  "Just  as  well  hatch  good  ones  while 
you  are  at  it.”  Galesburg  Fancy  Poultry  Plant,  82 
North  Henderson  St.,  Box  2.  Galesburg.  111. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns— Am  one  of  largest 
breeders  in  Northwest.  Winners  of  large  majority 
prizes  Minnesota  State  Fair,  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul  shows.  Henry  Hinternrister,  Room  P,  553  Wa- 
basha Street.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Bred  for  laying  and  paying 
qualities,  with  all  the  standard  requirements,  you  can- 
not fail  with  our  stock.  Hatching  eggs,  $1.50  for  15. 
Chicks.  15c.  all  from  high  scoring  sotck.  F.  E.  Myers. 
Route  2,  Zanesville.  Ohio.  


Orpingtons 


Schaaf’s  Quality  Orpingtons,  both  Rose  and  Single 
Comb,  have  won  the  blue  this  season  at  New  York. 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore.  Richmond  and  Augusta,  ca. 

. , . > w«..u  liimn  ntPGd 


Trap-nested,  bred  to  lay.  weigh  aud  pay.  Guaranteed 
eggs,  $2.50  and  $5.00  per  fifteen.  Also  two  pens  of 
Crystal  Whites.  Prize  and  mating  lists  free.  Walter 
C Seliaaf.  426  li.  Broad  St.,  Richmond,  Va.  


The  Orpingtons  Home— Breeders  of  prize-winning  Or  - 
pingtons.  S.  C.  White.  Black  and  Buff.  Eggs  from 


first  pen,  $5  for  15;  second,  $3.  Orders  booked  now; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  White  Orpington  cockerels,  $3 
to  $5.  The  Orpingtons  Home,  Maple  & Baker,  Irops., 
Chariton,  Iowa.  


reasonable  prices.  Eggs  from  excellent  breeders  at  $3 
and  $5  per  15.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  George  Bower, 
Fairview,  Okia.  It.  F.  D.  No.  1. 


Crystal  White  Orpingtons,  descendants  from  Keller- 
trass  highest  priced  matings.  Quality  baby  chicks  and 
eggs.  Send  stamps  for  beautiful  illustrated  catalogue. 
H C.  lleinsen,  Clinton,  Iowa.  


Eggs  from  our  prize  winning  White  Orpingtons.- 
Four  firsts,  four  specials,  in  large  class  at  Massillon 
show.  Prices  reasonable.  Binker  White  Orpington 
Farm.  Massillon,  Ohio.  


ltose 


Crystal  White  Orpingtons,  Buff  Orpingtons, 

Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Single  Comb  Buff  Leghorns. 
Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Quality  guaranteed.  * • 
Kremer,  Manchester,  Okla. 


Crystal  White  Orpingtons  — Kellerstrass  and  J.  W. 

Jones  strains.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Reasonable 
prices.  State  strain  desired.  Mrs.  Wm.  G.  Brownlow, 
Randolph,  Missouri.  


Heaton’s  Superlative  Orpingtons.  All  stock  hatched 
from  finest  selected  eggs;  culled  closely;  no  breeder  has 
finer  birds.  Write.  Edwin  A.  Heaton,  Union  Station. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


“Aristocrat”  Orpingtons,  White,  Buff,  Black.  Chi- 
cago Buffalo,  Scranton,  Williamsport  winners.  Eggs 
$2  up.  Chicks;  circular.  W.  F.  Seidel,  Washington- 
ville,  Pa. 


Eggs  for  hatching  from  prize  winning  S.  C.  Buff  and 
Black  Orpingtons.  $1.00  per  15;  50  for  $2.50;  satis 


faction  guaranteed.  Carl  J.  Hedberg,  Boxholm.  Iowa. 


Crystal  White  Orpingtons — Kellerstrass  famous  strain. 
Scored  cockerels  at  prices  you  can  afford.  Eggs,  $5.00 
and  $3.00  per  15.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  L.  Col- 
lins, Platte  City,  Mo.  


Write  for  catalogue.  Albert  M.  Becker,  Box  A,  At- 
lanta, N.  Y.  Single  Comb  White  Orpington  specialist. 
Member  American  White  Orpington  Club.  Original 
stock  from  Cook's  best.  . 


Crystal  White  Orpingtons,  Kellerstrass  strain.  Eggs 
for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  My  birds  are  superb- 
ly bred,  fine  layers.  Inquiries  solicited.  Matt  Bradley, 
Box  C,  Tioga,  Texas.  


S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  trap-nested  and  tested  layers. 
Chicks  10c  each  and  up,  and  eggs  6c  and  up.  from 
large,  vigorous  and  selected  breeders.  Booking  orders 
now.  Write.  I can  please  you.  H.  L.  Hamilton,  Box 
F,  Huntington.  New  York.  


Bantams  and  Ornamentals 


Advertise  your  Bantams  in  the  Classified  columns 
of  The  Fruit-Grower.  Our  subscribers  are  looking 
for  fine  stock  of  every  description. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  cockerels,  fine  yellow  legged 
fellows;  choice,  single  bird,  $2.00;  other  good  ones, 
$1.50  single;  three  or  more,  $1.00  each.  Select  eggs 
in  season,  any  number  wanted-.  Ernest  Haynes,  Prai- 
rie du  Rocher,  111.  


Light  Brahmas.  The  utility  bantam.  Finest  flock 
in  the  world  to  choose  from.  No  eggs  for  sale.  Cir- 
cular. J.  Hart  Welch.  Box  F.  Dmiglastcm.  N.  Y . 


White  Cochin  Bantams.  Eggs  from  my  high  grade 
pens.  $1.50  per  15.  Some  good  stock  at  reasonable 


Chas.  Merkel.  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa. 


Black-Tailed  Japanese  Bantams— The  children's  pets. 
Cleveland  winners  in  1910.  Write  for  prices.  Eggs.  $2. 


Wm.  Foote.  Wellington.  Ohio. 


Brahmas — Light 


Who  Breeds  Light  Brahmas? — This  line  of  stock 
ought  to  be  popular  with  Fruit-Grower  readers.  Try 
an  ad  in  these  columns  if  yon  breed  fine  Brahmas. 


Cochins — Buff 


Cochin.  Buff  and  Partridge— Heavy  feathered;  grand 
shape  and  color;  also  fine  strain  Partridge  Wyandottes. 
Write  for  prices,  stock  and  eggs.  Joe  Carbaugh,  lair- 
field,  Iowa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Sikeston.  Mo.,  trio  county 
fair,  $15;  highest  scoring  pen,  $10;  highest  scoring 
male,  $10;  highest  scoring  female.  All  breeds  compet- 
ing. Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  O.  O.  Templeton,  Bis- 
marck.  Mo.  __ 


Greenwood  Farm  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  are 
bred  for  size.  Early  maturity  and  heavy  egg  produc- 
tion. Farm  range.  Circular  free.  Fancy  utility. 
Eggs.  $4.00  per  100.  Henry  Paullus.  Hampton,  Iowa. 


Hose  and  Single  Comb,  Buff.  White  and  Black  Or- 
pingtons. Eggs  and  baby  chicks  at  cut  prices.  Circu- 


lar free.  Lewis  C.  Beaity.  Washington.  N.  J. 


Orpingtons,  Black  and  White,  fine  breeding  aud  ex- 
hibition stock;  properly  mated;  pairs,  trios  and  pens. 
Walter  C.  Arnold,  LeGrande.  Iowa. 

Orpingtons — Black 


Black  Orpingtons— The  best  money  can  buy  and  ex- 

luce.  First  winners  Iowa  State  Fair  and 


perience  produce.  . 

Fort  Wayne,  Inch.  1910.  18  Orpington  prizes,  Iowa 
Stale  Poultry  Show,  1911.  Book  orders  for  eggs  early. 
A.  P.  Chamberlin.  Des  Moines.  Iowa 


Schuman  Single  Comb  Black  Orpington.  Best  of  all 
winter  layers.  Scoring  as  high  as  94%.  Winners 
wherever  they  show.  Eggs  in  season,  $1.50  for  !*>• 


Ed.  J.  Scliuman,  Neosho.  Wis. 


Eggs,  Eggs,  Eggs.  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  are 
genuine  egg  machines.  Every  day,  all  year  round 
layers.  Best  offer.  Prices  that  will  surprise  you. 
E A.  Rogers.  Box  100.  Hixson,  Tenil. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Choice  stock.  Last 
season  had  more  orders  than  I could  fill.  Better  fixed 
than  ever.  Eggs,  15  for  $1.00.  Minerva  Poultry  Farm, 
C.  E.  Radcliffe,  Sclnvenkville.  Pa. 


Buff  Cochin — Winners  at  leading  shows  for  twelve 
years.  Fine  young  stock  for  sale.  S.  Berger,  Spec- 
ialist, Pleasant  Hill.  Ohio 


Games — I ndian 


Try  These  Classified  Columns  if  you  breed  stock  of 
this  class.  A single  order  will  pay  for  the  space. 


Cornish  White  Indian  and  Black  Breasted  Red  Game. 
15  eggs,  $1.50;  catalogue  for  2 red  stamps.  Clarence 
Shenk,  Luray,  Va. 


Houdans 


Houdans  Dependable — Exhibition  and  breeding  cock- 
erels, prices  reasonable.  Eggs  from  selected  matings 
after  March  1st.  $2  per  15,  $3.50  30;  satisfaction  as- 
sured. Elm  Park  Place,  Lawrence,  Kan.  W.  L.  Bullene. 


Famous  Houdans.  5 fine  cockerels.  $3  each.  Eggs 
and  day-old  chicks  in  season  from  St.  Louis.  Memphis 
and  Indianapolis  winners.  Catalogue.  Prospect  Poultry 
Farm.  Box  F.  Orleans.  Indian; 


Houdans — “Excelsior”  strain.  Eggs  from  best  pen,  $3 
per  15.  Others  ask  $10  for  no  better.  O.  L.  Rice, 
Mankato.  Kan.  


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Eggs,  $3.00  and  $7.00  per  100. 
Chicks,  $9.00  per  100;  cockerels,  $1.00  each.  Wycoff 
strain.  Circular  free.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  C.  H. 
Zurburg.  R.  1.  Topeka.  Illinois.  


Send  for  circular. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns. 

"World’s  Greatest  Egg  Machines.”  breeding  cockerels. 
$1.50  each,  or  5 for  $5.  Snowflake  Poultry  Farm, 
Route  1.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.  


S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Winners  at  leading  shows 
for  27  years.  Choice  stock  for  sale.  Eggs  in  season. 
Write  your  wants.  J.  H.  Kollmeyer,  Quincy  Heights 
Poultry  Farm.  Quincy.  111. 


Choice  birds,  $2.00; 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  cockerels 
other  good  ones.  $1.50  single;  two  or  more,  $1.00  each. 
Wycoff  strain.  Select  eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Mrs.  C.  H 
Colvin.  Green  Forest,  Ark.  


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  exclusively.  The  world 
famous  egg  laying  and  exhibition  strain.  Eggs.  $1.50 
per  15;  $3.50  per  50.  Circular.  Sam  S.  Bliem.  Potts- 
town.  Pa.,  R-  T)-  No.  5.  


Utility  first.  Show  winning  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Largest  white  eggs,  $1.00  fifteen;  $5.00  hundred.  Chicks, 
$10.00  hundred.  Circular.  G.  Bedell.  Clinton  Cor- 
ners. N.  Y.  


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Eggs  from  finest  ex- 
hibition matings,  $2.00  per  15;  utility,  $5.00  per  100. 
Catalogue  free.  Lew  H.  Stewart.  Box  188.  Erie,  Pa. 


Langshans 


Hewes  Farm.  Prince  Ebony  strain  of  Black  Lang- 
sliaiis.  The  best  breed  and  the  greatest  winning  strain 
in  America.  Send  ten  cents  for  catalogue  and  mating 
list.  B.  A.  Hewes,  Box  X.  Crete.  III. 


Young’s  Strain  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Silver 
cup  winners.  White  as  snow.  Scoring  to  95%.  Cock- 
erels and  eggs  for  sale.  John  J.  Schmidt.  DeSoto,  Mo 


Black  Langshans,  American  Royal  and  Missouri  State 
poultry  show  winners  1910.  Line  bred,  heavy  laying 
strain.  Eggs  and  stock  for  sale.  C.  M.  Stackhouse. 
Harlem.  Mo.  


slack  Langshans  exclusively.  Won  specials  at  Aledo, 
Galesburg,  Monmouth,  111.  Scored  coekerels  and  eggs 
for  sale;  order  soon.  Mrs.  M.  L.  Shroyer,  New  Wind- 
sor, 111. 


Choice  Black  Langshan  stock  for  sale  at  bargain 
prices.  Bred  from  1st  prize  male  bird  at  Missouri 
State  Show.  1910.  H.  M.  Palmer.  Florence.  Kan. 


You  need  our  strain  of  Black  Langshans.  Trap- 
nested,  high  scoring,  heavy  winter  layers.  Eggs,  $3.00 
per  15.  Neville  Poultry  Faint,  Box  209,  Kewanee,  111. 


Black  Langshans,  first,  second,  prize  cocks  and  cock- 
erels. J1.00  and  higher.  Eggs,  15  for  $1.00.  Mary 
McCaul.  Elk  City.  Kansas.  


Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Kulp  strain,  great  layers, 
cocks,  cockerels,  $1.50  each.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15;  $5.00 
per  100.  Henry  Schowe.  Jr..  New  Bremen.  Ohio. 


S C Black  Orpingtons,  the  winning  kind,  if  you 
want  Orpingtons  that  are  fancy  and  profitable,  give 
me  your  order.  $2.00  per  sitting.  G.  N.  Blanton. 
Darlington.  Ind.  


Black  Orpington  Eggs  from  heavy  laying  strain  with 
an  enviable  show  record.  Utility,  beauty,  great  winter 
layers,  quick  maturing.  George  D.  Black.  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio.  


Black  Orpingtons.  "Economy  of  Distribution"  is 
our  "Motto.”  The  Fruit-Grower  guarantees  every 
transaction.  Folder  free.  Dr.  Woodworth,  Box  K, 


Delaware,  Ohio. 


Davis’  Black  Orpingtons  win  where  others  fail.  Lay 
while  others  play.  None  better  for  show  or  utility. 
Write  today.  Samuel  Davis,  Lansing.  Michigan. 


S.  C.  Black  Orpingtons.  This  season’s  show  records 
and  mating  list  now  ready.  Send  post  card  for  one. 
Peter  G.  Lewis,  Zion  City.  I1L 


Black  Orpingtons  from  silver  cup  winners.  Eggs.  $3 
per  15;  $5  per  30.  Three  cockerels  for  sale  at  $3  each. 
C.  M.  Miller.  Butler,  Ohio. 


Orpingtons — S.  C.  Buff 


S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons — Pen  I)Jo.  1.  headed  by  im- 
ported cock  bird ; pen  No.  2 headed  by  cockerel  direct 
from  Owens  farm;  eggs  $3  per  15,  express  prepaid.  Geo. 
C.  Sayres,  Cincinnati.  Iowa. 


100  Single  Comb  Buff  Orpingtons  for  sale.  Have 
proper  type  and  color.  Scored  by  Shellabarger.  Shell 
abarger  said,  “As  good  as  I have  seen."  Mrs.  A.  J 
Robnett.  Farina,  111.  


My  prize  winners,  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  speak  for 
themselves.  They  are  certainly  beauties.  Great  winter 
lasers.  Eggs  for  sale.  J.  VV.  Price.  Box  65,  Attica.  O. 


Stock  of  Single  Comb  Buff  Orpington  Eggs  from  $1.50 
to  $2  50.  Eggs  from  Single  Comb  White  Orpington, 
$3.00  for  15.  No  stock.  Carl  Stalling.  Braymer.  Mo 


Single  Comb  White  Orpington  eggs  for  sale,  from 
our  specially  mated  pens  of  best  English  and  American 
strains.  Catalogue  free.  Spurgin  Orpington  Farm. 
Panora,  Iowa.  


Crystal  White  Orpingtons  won  at  Wisconsin  State 
Show,  first  and*fourth  lien,  and  fifth  pullet.  Eggs. 
$3.00  and  $4.00  per  15.  Peter  lCemmeter,  Menasha, 
Wisconsin.  


Kellerstrass  White  Orpingtons.  Biggest  payers  and 
all  the  year  layers.  Eggs.  $3.00  and  $5.00,  15;  $10.00 
hundred.  Cockerels,  $2.00  up.  Mrs.  A.  Hannah,  Big 
Bock,  111.  


Why  Kellerstrass  White  Orpingtons?  My  folder  tells 
you;  describes  this  great  breed,  and  gives  egg  prices 
that  will  interest  you.  W.  C.  Snyder.  Bunceton.  Mo. 


For  Sale— S.  C.  White  Orpingtons,  Cook’s  strain. 
Also  Crystal  White  Orpingtons.  Kellerstrass  strain. 
Price  $5  and  up.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Weaver.  Winamac,  Ind. 


Eggs  from  the  big  laying  Kellerstrass  strain,  S.  C. 
White  Orpingtons.  Fresh  and  fertile;  15  for  $3.00. 
Harvey  Brown.  L.  Box  441.  Higliinore.  So.  Dak. 


Kellerstrass  Strain  Crystal  White  Orpingtons.  The 
greatest  bird  on  earth  today;  ten  pens  choice  matings; 
eggs  in  season.  L.  W.  Woodruff,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 


Crystal  White  Orpington  Cockerels  for  sale  at  $3  and 
$5  each.  Grand  birds.  Hurry.  They  won’t  last  long. 


F.  D.  Sutton,  68  St.  Louis  Ave.,  Youngstown.  Ohio. 


S.  C.  White  Orpingtons.  Prize  winners  at  four  shows. 
Eggs,  $5  and  $10  per  15.  Book  orders  early.  A few 
cockerels.  Chas.  McClure,  Tremonton.  Utah. 


Before  placing  your  order  for  S.  C.  White  Orpington 
eggs,  write  me  for  prices.  The  kind  that  win  and  lay. 
Circular.  G.  Nederveld,  Zeeland,  Michigan. 


Crystal  White  Orpingtons.  My  stock  is  from  a $130 
trio  and  a $500  Kellerstrass  pen.  Eggs,  $4  per  dozen. 


Jas.  D.  Cheesman.  Andover,  New  York. 

-Pullets  and  cockerels  for 


S.  C.  White  Orpingtons- 

sale.  Eggs  from  best  pens,  only  $3  per  15;  $5  per  30. 
K.  I.  Miller.  Box  25.  Lancaster.  Mo.  


Single  Comb  White  Orpingtons.  Could  you  see  our 

stock  you  would  surely  want  15  eggs  for  $3.00.  Marble 
Springs  Poultry  Farm.  Peveiy.  Mo, 


Kellerstrass  Crystal  White  Orpingtons,  April  hatched 
cockerels  for  sale.  Eggs  in  season.  Miss  Hirrel  E. 
Hussey,  R.  D.  8.,  Princeton.  Ill  


White  Orpingtons— Stock  and  eggs  for  sale  all  the 
year.  Circulars  free.  M.  S.  Gooding.  Box  13,  Brock- 
port.  N. 


Y. 


For  Sale:  S.  C.  White  Orpington  cockerels,  $1.50 

up.  F.  A.  Vaniman.  McPherson,  Kansas. 


Plymouth  Rocks 


S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  bred  by  C.  Brackenbury,  La- 
moni,  Iowa;  25  $10.00  cockerels  at  $5.00  each,  if 

taken  soon. 


Choice  breeders.  Winter  laying  breed. 


Buff  Orpingtons— Eggs  from  choice  matings;  our 
Ruffs  combine  fancy  and  utility  in  the  highest  degree. 
Send  for  mating  list.  J.  H.  Tietsort.  Girard.  Ill 


Rose  Comb  White  Leghorn  eggs  from  winning  stock. 
Best  pen.  $1.50  per  15:  30.  $2.50.  Flock.  30,  $1.30; 
100,  $3.00.  Aug.  Barkmeier.  Exeter.  Neb. 


SCW.  Leghorns.  Y’oung’s  strain.  Cockerels.  $3.50 
up.  Eggs.  $1.  $2,  S3  per  15.  and  $4  per  100.  Chas. 
J.  Macke.v,  Route  8.  West  Liberty.  Iowa. 


300  Rose-Comb  White  Leghorns  and  Golden  Sebright 
bantams  for  sale.  Parents  of  both  breeds  scoring  93 % 
to  95%.  J.  L.  Moore.  Rolfe.  Iowa. 


Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  stock  all  sold.  Booking 
orders  for  hatching  eggs.  Circular  free.  Write  Jos. 
H Kitchen.  Eldorado.  Wisconsin.  


Leghorns 


Single  Comb  White,  Buff,  Brown  Leghorns.  Prize 
winning  stock.  Eggs.  $1.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  100. 
Cockerels.  $1.00  up.  Blrch-I-awn  Poultry  Farm,  Alex- 
ander. Minn.  


S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Young  Wycoff  laying  strain, 
faim  raised;  very  fertile;  15,  75c:  100.  $4.00.  Homer 
Zimmerman,  Sugarereek.  Ohio.  


Minorcas — Black 


Leghorns,  Black 


Single  Comb  Black  Leghorns.  Stock,  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing, satisfaction  guaranteed.  Great  laying  and  show 
strain,  scoring  94  to  96%.  McClave,  judge.  Scott 
Long.  Carey,  Ohio.  


Leghorns — Brown 


Eggs  For  Sale— S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  from  a pure 
bred  laying  strain;  eggs  that  will  hatch  and  good 
shipment  and  guaranty  satisfaction;  farm  raised;  $1.00 
for  15;  $5.00  for  105.  Fred  Hneekei . Bunceton.  Mo. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  big  winners  at  Illinois 
State.  St.  Louis.  Kansas  City.  etc.  Best  layers  on 
earth;  15  years  breeding  and  showing.  Eggs,  $5  per 
100.  Oscar  Wells.  Farina.  111.  


Brown  Leghorns  Exclusively!  50  cockerels  for  sale. 
Prices  right.  Eggs.  $3.00  per  15.  Free  circulars  on 
show  record  and  matings.  E.  E.  Carter,  Dept.  F.  G., 
Knoxville.  Tennessee.  


Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas— "Davids”  and  Nor- 
thup’s  strain  direct.  Also  Indian  Runner  Ducks. 
Birds  have  won  in  all  the  largest  shows  in  the  coun- 
try. List  free.  Davids  Bros..  Oswego.  Kan. 


Buff  Orpingtons,  Wood’s  Majestic  strain.  Grand 
birds,  true  type  and  color.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 
],  H.  Wood.  530  Culver  Road.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Loyd’s  Partridge  Rocks,  winners  at  Chicago  and  In- 
dianapolis. Now  booking  orders  for  eggs  from  ten 
quality  pens,  C.  J.  Loyd  & Son.  Greensbuig.  Ind. 

Barred  White  and  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  15  eggs. 
$1.00;  50  eggs.  $2.50.  Large  roomy  pens.  Write  for 


show  record.  A.  Mathews.  Mt.  Union,  Iowa. 


Plymouth  Rocks— Barred 


Rose  Comb  Buff  Orpington  stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 
None  better.  Eggs.  $2  to  $5  per  15.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Chas.  Z.  Loomis.  Ravenna.  Ohio. 


S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  exclusively,  prize  winner  stock 


direct  from  cock.  Eggs,  15.  $1.50;  30,  $2.75;  50,  $3.50; 
100.  $5.50.  S.  F.  Myers.  OakwnoO.  Ohio. 


For  Sale — Buff  Orpington  cockerels,  from  $1  up. 
Eggs  $5.  $2.50  and  $1  per  15,  or  $6  per  100.  Write  to 


Mrs.  E.  W.  Heusleigh,  Blanchard.  Iowa. 


S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons.  A few  fine  cockerels  for  sale 
at  a bargain.  Eggs  in  season,  $2.00  and  $1.50  per  15 


W H.  Kaufman,  Lena,  111. 


Eggs  from  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons,  $1  per  15;  $2.50 
per  50;  choice  birds  and  good  layers.  Judson  Erbe 


Nora  Springs,  Iowa. 


Orpingtons — White 


Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas.  They  lay  large,  white 
eggs  and  keep  the  basket  full.  Our  stock  trap  nest 
bred  for  egg  production.  Catalogue  mailed  free.  G. 
A.  Clark,  Seymour,  Indiana. 


Greatest  bargains  of  the  season  at  the  Ohio  Poultry 
Farm,  of  high  class  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas.  Farm 
raised  stock  from  trap -nested  hens.  R.  S.  Oetzel, 
New  Richmond,  Ohio. 


Eggs,  Eggs,  Eggs— Kellerstrass  Crystal  White  Orping- 
tons exclusively.  Five  grand  pens  mated;  males  have 
show-room  scores  of  92,  93,  93%,  94^;  mated  to  short- 
shank,  deep-bodied  hens  and  pullets.  Egg  circular  is 
ready;  extra  value  this  year.  A few  very  high-class 
cockerels,  worth  $10,  to  close  out  for  $5.  Chas.  B. 
Garrison,  Fairfield,  Iowa 


Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas— I have  only  1 pen;  my 
customers  get  the  same  as  I have  myself.  Eggs,  $3  00 
per  15;  $5.00  for  30.  G.  H.  Torrey,  2611  West  15th 
St.,  Chicago,  111.  


Single  Comb  Black  Minorcas!  Eggs,  15.  $1.00;  100. 
$5  00.  Greatest  bargain  ever  offered  for  heavy  laying 
strain.  Special  mating.  15.  $2.00.  Frank  Gross, 
hambra,  111  


Al- 


Rose-Comb  Brown  Leghorns — “Kulp”  strain;  eleven 
years’  breeding  for  size,  show  quality  and  egg  produc- 
tion; eggs  $1  per  15;  $4  per  100.  Pirtle  Poultry  Farm, 
Bloomfield,  Iowa.  


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns— Kulp’s  242-egg  strain. 
Bred  for  size,  quality,  vigor  and  egg  production;  eggs, 
15  $1;  100,  $4.  R.  H DeVault,  Bloomfield.  Iowa. 


S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  “America's  Business  Hen.” 
Eggs.  $1.00  per  15  and  up.  Postal  brings  1911  mating 
list.  Geo.  L.  Hornbrook,  Box  M,  Decatur.  111. 


Zion  Grove  Farm,  Dix,  111.,  breeds  and  exhibits  prize 
winning  single-comb  Brown  Leghorns;  great  layers  of 
white  eggs.  Write  for  mating  list  and  winnings.  


100  eggs  for  $4.00  from  my  heavy  laying  exhibition 
Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns.  Bright’s  strain.  25  years 
with  Leghorns.  .1.  L.  Forney.  Bird’s  Run.  Ohio. 


R.  C.  Black  Minorcas.  2d  pullet  Chicago  1910;  1st 
and  2d  pullets.  1st  cockerel,  Lake  Geneva  1910.  Cock- 
erels $4  to  $15;  trios;  eggs,  $3,  15.  F.  J.  Perrin,  Wal- 
worth, Wis.  


Won  Chicago,  1910  Show,  fourth  hen.  two  entered. 
Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas.  Stock  scores  95  or  better. 
Eggs.  $5.00  setting.  Linn  & Son,  Austin  Station. 
Chicago,  111 


White  Orpington  Cockerels  — Best  strains  in  the 
world.  Wonderful,  useful  for  crossing  on  any  fowl. 
This  variety  is  used  in  the  Philo  system,  by  the  Philo 
people:  100  for  sale  at  $3  each.  Eggs  they  were 
batcher)  from  cost  $1  each.  No  females  for  sale. 
August  D.  Arnold.  Box  222,  Diilsburg.  Pa. 


Eggs  for  Hatching!  From  the  great  laying  strain. 
Dingley  Dell  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  We  won  on  out 
farm-bred,  farm-raised  birds  this  season  a total  of  ten 
first  prizes,  two  seconds  and  several  others  at  five  of 
America's  greatest  poultry  shows:  Kansas  State,  Mis- 

souri State.  Ogden  Four  State  (Utah).  Independence 
and  Topeka,  Kansas.  Eggs  from  the  above  prize  win- 
ners or  birds  closely  related  to  them  at  one  dollar  ana 
fifty  cents  per  setting  or  two  settings,  28  eggs,  for 
$2  50;  twenty-five  chicks  guaranteed  to  hatch  or  more 
eggs  free.  Y’ou  to  be  satisfied  or  your  money  back. 
George  H.  Beuoy.  Cedar  Vale.  Kan.  


Pure  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks— Blue  Victor  strain: 
second  to  none;  stock  all  sold.  Eggs  in  April,  May  and 
June  at  $3.00  per  15;  carefully  packed  and  shipped  to 
any  address.  J.  M.  Holaday,  Webster  City.  Iowa. 

Hadden’s  Barred  Rocks,  "Ringlet”  strain.  Prize 
winners  for  me.  Stock  for  sale.  Cockerels,  pullets. 


trios  and  pens.  Eggs,  exhibition  matings,  $2;  utility, 
$1  setting.  John  Hadden.  Norwich,  Ohio. ___ 


Ostrich  Plume  Barred  Plymouth  Bocks.  Twenty-four 


years  a breeder  of  these  famous  American  birds, 
staple  of  the  world.  Size,  shape,  barring,  fata. 


staple  of  the 
free.  J.  A.  Ayers,  LaPlata.  Mo. 


Bradley’s  Barred  Rocks.  Eggs  from  pen  headed  by 
first  prize  cockerel.  St.  Louis,  1910,  $3.00  for  15.  Pen 
headed  by  almost  as  good  cockerel,  $2.00  for  15.  W S. 
Matney.  Eureka  Springs.  Ark. 


Pure  Kellerstrass  White  Orpington  cockerels,  scoring 
90  to  94%.  Stock  and  eggs  cheap.  Our  winnings  at 
two  great  shows,  six  firsts,  five  seconds,  including 
sweepstake.  91  birds  in  class.  We  ship  birds  on  ap- 
proval. Also  sell  our  pig  forceps  on  30  days  free  trial. 
Gabel  Mfg.  Co..  Hawkey e.  Iowa. 


Kellerstrass  Orpingtons,  Peggy  Crystal  King  strain; 
pen  headed  by  grand  one-lmndred-dollar  cockerel^se- 


lectcd  for  me  by  Mr.  Kellerstrass  personally.  Five  dol- 
lars setting.  Infertile  eggs  replaced  free.  Send  for 
mating  list.  Harold  Simmons.  Howard  Lake.  Minn. 


"^Minorcas.  S.  C.  Black— Winners  of  1 1G  premiums, 
including  Oiiio  State  Championship  last  season.  Stock 
for  sale.  Eggs  in  season.  C W.  Helman.  Waverly 


O 


Single-Comb  Black  Minorcas.  Winners  Missouri 
state.  1010;  2nd  cockerel.  2nd  pullets;  choice  stock  for 
sale;  eggs  In  season.  Denbo  & Sons,  Orleans.  Indiana. 

Greatest  laying  breed. 


Kellerstrass  Crystal  White  Orpingtons— I won  the 

following  at  Uigginsrille  show:  1-2-3  hen,  2 cockerel 
and  2 pen.  I have  first  cockerel  to  head  my  first  pen. 
Eggs  from  these  birds  at  $5  per  15.  T.  E.  Botts.  Blue 
Springs.  Mo.  


Ringletts”  Barred  Rocks,  better  than  ever,  and  none 
better ; 300  young  stock  for  sale ; eggs.  Cockerel  ana 
pullet  matings.  W.  F.  Wright,  Sr..  Box  634.  Spirit 
Lake  Ioiva. 

Kleinschmidt’s  Blue  Barred  Rocks.  A wonderful 


laying  strain.  Pullets  lay  at  six  months.  Try  a 
cockerel  or  a setting  of  eggs.  DeSoto  Poultry  Farm. 
DeSoto,  Mo.  


Ringlet  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Eggs  from  finest 

matings.  $1.50,  15  eggs;  fifteen  eggs  from  high  quality 
Indian  Runner  Ducks,  $1.50.  L.  R.  Veatch,  Lewis- 
town.  Mo 


1887.  Corfman’s  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  1911.  Bred 

from  national  winners.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale,  len 
pens.  Circular  free.  James  Corfman,  Box  2,  Leipslc. 
Oiiio. 


Crystal  White  Orpington  Eggs— Peggy-Crystal  King 
strain.  $4  to  $8  per  15.  express  prepaid.  Send  for  mat- 
ing list.  Some  grand  utility  cockerels.  Write  me  be- 
fore placing  an  order.  J.  R.  Inskeep.  Holly.  Mien. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rook  Eggs.  $2.00  per  setting.  TM 
hardv.  vigorous  New  England  bred  kind.  Good  layers. 
Circular  free.  Jesse  P.  Smith,  Scadding  St..  Taunton, 

Mass.  — 

Ringlet  Barred  Rock  Eggs  from  pen  scoring  92  to  94 
points.  $2.00  per  setting.  Baby  chicks.  25  cents  each. 


Forrestdale  Poulti-y  Farm.  Route  2.  Forrest. 


Hlinots. 


Stark’s  Barred  Rocks  won  three  firsts,  two  seconds 
and  one  third  at  North  Central  Iowa  show  Egg  orders 
booked.  Get  my  catalogue.  M.  C.  Stark.  Livermore,  la. 


single  Comb  Black  Minorcas.  

Nineteen  years  a specialist.  Largest  stock  in  United 
States.  Send  for  eng  list.  K.  S.  Foulks.  Jefferson.  Ia. 


Single-Comb  Brown  Leghorns — Champions  of  the 
West;  over  300  prizes  won  in  22  years.  My  circular  is 
Dee.  <\  F.  Lang.  La  Crosse,  Wis..  Box  F. 


Single-Comb  Black  Minorcas.  unequaled  as  layers; 
eggs  $1.50  per  15;  $2.50  per  30;  $3.50  per  50;  $5.00  per 
100.  J.  Neubauer,  Troy.  111..  1 


1. 


Minorcas — White 


Leghorns.  Buff 


Egg*  from  Madison  Square.  Hagerstown,  Williams- 
port, Scranton,  Philadelphia  first  prize  winners;  $2.00 


Hurlbert’s  White  Minorcas.  Great  egg  producing 
strain;  white  birds,  white  eggs.  Produce  large,  hardy 
birds.  Won  more  prizes  than  all  competitors.  J.  J- 
Hurlbert,  Rural  1,  Morrison.  111. 


Crystal  White  Orpingtons.  Stock  direct  from  Keller- 
strass farm  Eggs  from  low  comb  typical  Orpington 
shaped  stock.  $5.00  per  15  eggs.  A few  good  cockerels 
for  sale.  Geo.  Armknecht.  Donnellson,  Iowa. 


Single  Comb  White  Orpingtons.  The  big  winter  lay- 
ers; mating  list  now  ready.  Kellerstrass  strain.  A 
fine  bunch  cockerels  for  sale.  Look  up  my  winnings. 


T.  A.  Hefner,  Cedin'  Rnpids.  Iowa. 


Crystal  White  Orpingtons.  Beauties,  utilities.  Best 
stock.  Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas.  Indian  Runner 
Dorks  The  big  white  egg  makers.  Eggs.  $1.00  to  $3.00. 
Mating  list.  F.  N.  Adams.  Orwell.  Ohio. 


Crystal  White  Orpingtons.  Some  fine  cockerels  at 


Ringlet  Barred  Rock  Eggs,  one  dollar  per  15:  $LTC> 
per  30:  $4.00  per  hundred.  Mammoth  Bronze  Turk  y 


eggs.  25c  each. 


Mrs.  Henry  Beyer,  Seymour.  Indiana^ 


Fifty  Barred  Rock  Cockerels.  Big.  fellowa. 

Bred  from  first  prize  winning  stock  at  Ghieago.  Ce 

C.  Henry  Clymer.  Bertram,  lin 


Rapids  and  St.  Louis. 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels,  farm  raised,  big  boned  vlg- 

stock.  From  heavy  laying  strain.  *2.00  and  $3.00. 


orous  SlUL-IX.  A’  1 will  lavuej  ***•'*■•“  _ . X -Mr* 

Eggs.  $1.50  per  15.  Miss  A.  Tutt,  Kirkwood.  Mo, 

Pure  bred  Barred  Plymouth  ltock  cockerels,  large. 


heavy  barred,  grand  in  shape  and  color ; one -for  $3.00, 


for  $5.00.  Wm.  D.  Cox,  Joplin.  Mo. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  I have  500  thoroughbred 
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early  hatched  cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale.  Write 
for  prices  H.  Allen.  LeMurs,  Iowa. 


stock  for  snip  In  season.  Write  your  wants.  (\  E. 
(hay.  Platlevlllc,  Wis. 


KffffH.  $2. HO  per  Bitting.  Meadowstream,  205  Trust  bid.. 

Rockford.  111. 


Barred  Mymouth  Rocks — Fine  stock  for  sale.  Sat 
lsfactlon  Kuaranteed  or  money  refunded.  I).  I*. 

Springer.  Box  (1,  Mlnler,  Illinois. 

If  it  is  propor  shaped,  sized  and  colored  Barred 
Rocks,  you  need,  write,  describing  wants,  Buechly, 
Route  8,  Greenville.  Ohio. 

Choice  Barred  Rock  Cockorels.  Will  sacrifice  to  eloso 
out  this  month.  Large,  excellent  shape  and  barring. 
A.  M.  Whit  ford,  Farina.  111. 

Barred  Rock  eggs,  choice  stock.  $3.00  for  1 5 eggs  • 
$5.00  for  30.  Either  cockerel  or  pullet  mating.  II.  It. 
Hord.  Weston.  Mo. 

Fine  large,  even  Barred  Bradley  Rock  cockerels,  from 
good  laying  strain,  $2  each;  3 for  $5.  Toledo  Sensei, 
Carllnville.  111. 

Eggs  from  Ringlet’s  Barred  Bocks.  Four  splendid 
yards.  Circular  free.  Richland  Farm,  Parkersburg, 
Illinois. 

Plymouth  Rocks— Buff 

Buff  Rocks.  Cup  winners.  Nice  trio,  $5.00;  your 
money  back  if  not  pleased,  and  we  pay  return  express. 
Eggs.  100.  $5.00;  50,  $3.00;  30.  $2.00;  15,  $1.25.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Circulars  and  show  records  free. 

E.  A.  Meyers.  Route  9.  Mt.  Sterling.  111. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks — Best  winter  layers,  six  months 
old  pullets  now  laying.  Stock  for  sale;  winners  wher- 
ever shown.  Eggs  and  baby  chicks  in  season.  Write 
me.  D.  L.  Dungan,  R.  1.  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


Roso  Comb  Rhodo  Island  Beds  Exclusively.  Eggs, 

select  mating.  $1.50  for  15;  $2  50  for  30.  Utility  flock, 
$5.00  for  100.  Orders  booked  now.  A.  I>.  Kroblll, 
Ponnellsen.  Iowa. 

Rose  Comb  Rhodo  Island  Reds  exclusively.  High 

class  stock.  Scored  and  unscored  cockerels  for  sale, 
Eggs  In  season.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  E.  B.  Sinn, 
Brighton.  Iowa. 

Rose-Comb  Reds,  excellent  layers.  Good  size,  shape, 
color.  Eggs  for  hatching;  special  matings  or  utility,  by 
sitting  or  hundred.  Marvin’s  Poultry  Farm,  Mosher- 
vllle.  Mich. 

Thoroughbred  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island 
Red  cockerels  and  pullets  bred  from  best  trap-nested 
hens  uml  first  premium  males.  I).  J.  Bliss,  Car- 
thage. Mo, 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Beds.  Bred  for  fancy  points  and 
heavy  laying  qualities.  No  better  anywhere.  I can 
please  you.  Write  for  price.  C.  1*.  Gundlach,  Lincoln, 
Illinois. 

Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Great  winter  laying 
stiain.  Prize  winners  wherever  shown.  Sittings  from 
selected  pens,  $2  for  15  eggs.  S.  G.  Noll.  Hart.  Mich. 

Eggs,  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  exclusively. 
Pen  of  leading  prize  winning  strains;  $1.00  per  15; 
range.  $4.50  per  100.  Mrs.  W.  L.  Stoner.  Henry,  111. 

Rose-Comb  Rhodo  Island  Red  eggs  for  hatching.  My 
stock  is  first  class;  winter  layers;  outer  and  under 
color  good  red.  Prudence  Jackson,  Gilmore  City,  la. 


Salyards’  Celebrated  Buff  Rocks.  Best  all-purpose 
fowl.  Heavy  winter  layers.  Winners  St.  Louis.  Kansas 
City.  Des  Moines,  etc.  Stock  and  eggs.  Catalogue. 
R.  S.  Salyards,  Box  F.  Lamoni,  Iowa. 

Buff  Rocks.  Baby  .chicks  from  bred-to-lay,  prize 
winning  stock.  Eggs,  $1.25  per  15;  $5.00  per  100. 
Cockerels.  $2.00  up.  Circular  free.  H.  A.  Jacobs, 
Box  G.  Route  36,  Peoria.  111. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks — I have  good  cockerels  and  pul- 
lets  for  sale.  Large  boned,  even  colored,  well  marked. 
Write  me  for  circular.  Henry  A.  Nelson.  DeKalb,  111. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  I have  a few  fine  utility 
cockerels  for  sale.  Price  Two  to  Five  Dollars  each. 
Jas.  N.  Challacomb,  R.  R.  No.  25,  Medora,  111. 

H.  H.  Rich,  1228  Dixon  St.,  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  is 
now  offering  Buff  Rock  eggs  at  $3  per  setting  or  two 
for  $5.  Iifcluding  eggs  from  my  winners. 


Plymouth  Rocks — White 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  Few  cocks,  cockerels  and 
hens  at  right  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Eggs 
in  season  from  White  Rock  and  White  Orpington  pens. 

E.  H.  Steiner,  Sabetha,  Kan. 

White  Rocks  exclusively  (Fishers).  Cockerels,  $2  to 
$3.  Eggs  from  excellent  laying  stock,  $2.50  per  30 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  W.  H.  Dougherty,  Route  2, 
Sellersburg.  Ind. 

Fishel  White  Rocks.  Cocks,  cockerels,  $2.00  to  $5.00. 
Hens  and  pullets,  $1.50  up.  Eggs.  $2.00  for  15;  $7.00 
per  100.  White  Holland  Turkeys  for  sale.  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Goll.  Dalton,  Mo. 

White  Rocks — Eggs  for  hatching  from  highest  quality 
birds;  bred  for  egg  production  at  reasonable  prices. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  R.  H.  Naylor,  Owa- 
tonna,  Minn. 

Rickey’s  White  Rocks — First  prize  winners  at  the 
Mo.  State  Show.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Eggs  and  some  fine 
breeding  cockerels  for  sale  at  bargain  prices.  Better 
White  me.  J.  C.  Rickey,  Box  A.  Clarence,  Mo. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks,  winter  layers.  Eggs,  $2.00 
per  15;  only  a few  high  scoring  cockerels  and  cocks 
left.  Three  to  five  dollars  each.  Yours  for  honest  deal. 

F.  Y.  Weaver,  Manager,  Timpson.  Texas. 

White  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels  for  sale.  Special 
February  offer.  Early  hatched  birds  from  a pen  direct 
from  Fishel,  $2.00  each.  Mrs.  Chas.  Casey,  Carlinville. 
Illinois. 

Choice  Pure  White  Rocks  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Eggs,  $1.50  15;  $6  per  100.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
H.  E.  Butler,  Morrisania  Ranch.  Grand  Valley,  Colo 
White  Rocks,  Greystone  strain,  prize  winners  and 
record  layers.  Eggs  from  pens  scoring  95  and  better, 
$2,00,  15;  $5.00,  50.  T.  Heffron,  Rockford.  111. 

Best  White  Rocks  in  Ohio,  winners  everywhere;  start 
with  bred  to  lay  strain.  Chicks  and  Eggs.  Catalogue. 
S.  M.  Dickinson,  Box  F,  Granville.  Ohio. 

Russell’s  White  Rocks — Winners  at  the  leading 
shows.  Heavy  laying  strain.  Stock  for  sale.  A.  L. 
Russell,  Box  114,  Washington,  N.  J. 

Lucas’  White  Rocks  of  quality.  Beautiful,  profitable. 
Grand  cockerels  for  sale.  Prize  winners,  egg  producers. 
Floyed  Bend  Fa  mis,  Alton,  Iowa. 

White  Rock  Cockerels.  Fishel’s,  $3.00  to  $5,00.  Eggs, 
$3.00  per  setting.  Nothing  but  White  Rocks.  Dr.  J. 

H.  Martin,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks — Stay  white  kind.  Young  and 
old  stock  for  sale;  10  years  a breeder.  J.  C.  Bost- 

wick,  Hoyt,  Kan.  Box  G. 

15  U.  R.  Fishel  White  Rock  eggs  for  hatching.  $3; 
two  settings.  $5;  from  prize  winners.  Randolph  Poul- 
try  Farm.  Randolph.  N Y. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds— Large,  brilliant,  red,  vigorous 
birds.  Great  laying  strain,  hens  and  pullets,  mated  to 
non-related  cockerels  and  cocks.  Eight  pens.  Eggs. 
$1.50,  $2.00  and  $2.50  per  15;  $4.50  per  50;  $8.00  per 
100,  run  of  pens,  all  good  fresh  eggs.  There  will  be  a 
big  demand  this  year  for  our  Reds.  Book  your  order 
at  once  and  reserve  date  desired  from  Jan.  15th  to  May 
1st.  F.  J.  Wright,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Watson’s  celebrated  strain  of  Rose  Comb  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Golden  Princess  laid  291  eggs  in  a year; 
50  hens  averaged  210  in  a year.  Eggs  and  cockerels 
from  this  great  strain  for  sale.  A recipe  “Sure  Death 
to  Lice,”  10c.  Ira  Watson,  Box  C,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Winners  at  New 
York.  Boston.  Philadelphia.  Allentown,  Trenton,  Hag- 
erstown and  wherever  shown.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Send 
for  booklet  showing  matings  and  winnings.  Louis  An- 
derson.  Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 

Great  Northern  Single-Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Brightest  and  most  active  Reds  in  the  world.  Cham- 
pion Red  cock,  hen,  pullet  and  pen  of  Northern  New 
York.  New  and  rare  seeds  given  with  order.  Exhibi- 
tion stock.  Special  circular  free,  Frank  Backus,  Rens- 
selaer Falls,  N.  Y. 

Save  correspondence.  Send  $2.00  each  for  cockerels, 
pullets  or  setting  of  eggs.  You  get  pedigree,  score 
cards  and  satisfaction  with  Huffman’s  Reds.  Thou- 
sands both  combs.  Huffman's  Poultry  Farm,  Route  4, 
Roanoke,  Indiana. 

Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Rich  red  to  skin; 
large  size,  long  body,  red  eyes,  always  win.  Eggs  at 
let-live  prices.  Pen  scoring  92^  to  93* 1 */£,  $3  per  set- 
ting; $5  per  30.  Pen  scoring  90  to  92,  $2  per  15,  $5 
per  45.  John  Nettich,  Licensed  Poutry  Judge,  Bowling 
Green.  Mo. 


Eggs  for  Hatching — Rhode  Island  Reds  (both  combs). 
Prize  winners  everywhere.  Great  layers.  Twenty  grand 
Pens  now  mated.  Send  $2.50  for  setting  of  15.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Address  Allendale  Farms,  Quincy, 
Illinois. 

Rose  Comb  Reds.  Choice  utility  eggs,  $1.00  per  set- 
ting; $4.00  per  hundred.  Cockerels  scoring  90.  Select- 
ed pen  eggs.  $1.50  per  setting;  $5.00  per  hundred. 
Cockerel  scoring  93.  H.  E.  Huston.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 

Pen  headed  by  first  cockerel  Illinois  State  Fair 
Five  Dollars  per  fifteen.  All  others  One  Fifty  per 
fifteen.  Harry  R.  Crane.  President  Illinois  Branch 
National  Single  Comb  Red  Club,  Grafton,  Ills. 

Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  day-old  chicks,  15c 
each.  Eggs  from  selected  pens.  $2.00  per  set.  Incubator 
from  flock  that  averaged  171  eggs  each  last  year, 
$6.00  hundred.  Agnew.  Cannon  Falls.  Minn. 


Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds.  First  prize  pen  at  Gul 
Lorn  and  Poultry  Show.  Farm  raised,  large,  vig 
stock  great  layers;  good,  brilliant  color.  Eggs  $ 
Mrs.  Joe  Thompson.  Guilford,  Mo. 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds— Tompkin's  s 
Bred  for  size,  shape,  vigor,  rich  red  color  ant 

nTv-,CHonA,egg.8  $L5()'  $3  and  $5  Per  15;  100,  $8. 

DeVault,  Bloomfield.  Iowa.  ' * 


famous  Reds.  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island 
ine  Kind  that  pay  because  they  win  and  lay.  Egg 


Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big  lusty  dark  red  birds,  big- 
gest winners  in  the  East.  Cockerels  for  sale.  Eggs  for 
hatching.  Edwin  O.  Comfort!) , Slatersville,  It.  I. 

Single  Comb  Reds,  68  hens  and  pullets  laid  52  eggs 
Dec  24;  55  Jan.  24.  Eggs,  $2.50  per  fifteen.  Myers 
& Jackson,  1512  Market  St..  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Rose  Comb  Reds.  Females,  $1.50  to  $3.50.  Raised 
from  1st  cockerel.  Columbus,  Ohio  and  high  class  liens. 
Eggs.  $1.00.  Allen  Stickley,  Pine  Flats.  Pa. 

16  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  eggs.  $1;  100  eggs, 
$4.  Buschman  strain.  Order  from  this  ad.  Mrs. 
Maude  Rolfe,  Route  No.  2,  Wetmore,  Kan. 

High  Grade  Rose  Ccmb  Rhode  Island  chickens. 
Whites  and  Reds.  Eggs  in  season.  Poland  China  hogs 
for  sale.  W.  A.  Elam.  Mulberry  Grove.  111. 

Single-Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  eggs,  15  for  $1;  30 
for  $1.75;  45  for  $2.50  and  100  for  $5.  Orders  booked 
now.  VV.  W.  Kemp.  Kempton.  Ill 

50  Premiums  on  Reds.  Buy  stock  and  eggs  from 
premium  winning  chickens.  Both  combs.  Robert  Steele, 
Station  B.  Topeka.  Kan. 

Bargain:  Pen  of  Single  Comb  It.  I Reds;  one  year 
cock.  Eggs  from  pri^fe  winners.  $3.00  setting.  Alex 
McNeil,  Harlan,  Iowa. 

Single-Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Cockerels  $1  each 
and  upwards.  Good  size  and  color.  Mrs.  W.  F.  Weeks, 
Rt.  1,  Fullerton,  Neb. 

The  Farmer’s  Fowl,  Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers.  Eggs  $1.00  per  15;  catalogue  H free.  Thos. 
Wilder,  Richland.  N.  Y. 

Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  lteas,  winter  layers.  Eggs 
for  hatching  ready  now.  Write  for  prices.  G.  W. 
Gibbens,  Hadley,  111. 

Farm  Raised  R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  cockerels, 
$5.00;  satisfaction  or  money  back.  Chas.  Manwarren, 
Fairview,  111. 

Wyandottes 

Eggs,  $2.00  per  15.  New  York  winners.  Silver. 
White,  Buff,  Golden,  Blacks,  Columbian  and  Partridge 
Wyandottes.  Circular.  Geo.  E.  Howell.  Spruce  Farm, 
Howells,  N.  Y. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  up-to-date  White  and  Silver- 
Laced  Wyandottes,  $1  per  15.  J.  F Lesher,  Martel,  O. 


Wyandottes — Buff 


“Quality”  Buff  Wyandottes.  Stock  and  eggs  from 
prize  winners  at  Chicago.  Iowa.  Missouri,  Illinois  state 
shows.  The  best  at  living  prices.  Circulars.  H.  E. 
Bates,  Galesburg,  111. 

Buff  Wyandottes.  Just  won  three  firsts,  best  display 
at  America's  greatest  show,  Madison  Square  Garden. 
Farm  raised,  business  birds.  Andrew  Riddell,  Route  6, 
Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

Buff  Wyandottes,  bred  especially  for  winter  laying; 
good  size  and  color.  Eggs.  $1.50  per  15.  Special  prices  ! 
in  quantities.  John  E.  Groh,  Freistalt,  Mo. 

Wyandottes — Columbian 

Donald’s  Columbian  Wyandottes  won  at  Brockville, 
Canada.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  and  other  shows.  Extra  fine 
matings  Eggs,  $2.00  and  $3.00  per  15.  Circulars. 
M.  N Donald,  Box  C 134,  Morristown,  New  York. 

The  best  Columbian  Wyandottes  come  from  New 
England.  Keating’s  challenge  strain  leads  them  all. 
Stock  and  eggs.  Free  circular.  Ralph  Woodward. 
Box  K.  Grafton.  Mass. 

Columbian  Wyandotte  Eggs.  From  choice  yearling 
hens,  $2.00  per  15.  Incubator  eggs.  $7.00  per  100. 
Columbian  Corner  Poultry  Yards,  Route  5,  Elkhart, 
Indiana. 

Wyandottes — Partridge 

Cecil’s  Partridge  Wyandottes  are  not  only  noted  prize 
winners,  but  are  the  best  farm  fowl.  Let  me  tell  you 
why.  Choice  stock  or  eggs.  M.  Nelson  Cecil,  Route  9. 
Elm  Grove,  W.  Vn. 

For  Sale — Partridge  Wyandottes  sfcld  on  approval. 
Eggs,  $2.00  per  15  or  $3.50  per  30.  For  sale,  registered 
Jersey  cattle.  Janies  Schrubb.  Urbana,  Ohio. 

Partridge  Wyandottes,  winners  af  leading  shows; 
fine  lot  of  stock  for  sale.  C.  F.  Avey,  Box  G. 
Columbia  City,  Ind. 

Wyandottes — Silver 

Free — Every  interested  person  should  send  for  copy 
The  Silver  Wyandotte  Journal.  Silvers  are  the  busi- 
ness birds.  Waldo  H.  Dunn,  Secretary-Treasurer  Sil- 
ver Wyandotte  Club,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Orr’s  Silver  Wyandottes  possess  a record  for  superi- 
ority unequalled  in  everything  most  desired  in  poultry 
production.  The  greatest  commercial  bird.  A trial  is 
convincing.  John  S.  Orr,  Augusta,  Ky. 

Silver  Wyandottes.  Won  38  ribbons  at  six  shows. 
2d  and  4th  pullet.  Indianapolis  show,  1910,  on  two 
entries.  Eggs,  $2.00  per  15.  Clyde  Williams,  Parker, 
Indiana. 

Silver  Wyandottes — Breeding  and  exhibition  birds 
for  sale,  bred  from  the  noted  Boston  an<f  New  York 
winners.  J.  M.  Holt,  Marshalltown.  Iowa. 

Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  Eggs  from  silver  cup  winners, 
$2  per  15.  Utility  stock;  $1  00  per  15.  Send  for  mat- 
ing list.  L.  ,T.  Ferrill.  Farina, '111. 

Wyandottes — White 

White  Wyandottes — Blue  ribbon  winners  Philadelphia 
and  Allentown.  At  Allentown  won  four  firsts,  three 
seconds,  one  third.  Philadelphia  Inquirer  medals  for 
1 best  cockerel  and  best  hen  in  show.  Silver  cup  for  best 
display  any  variety  Wyandottes.  Eggs  for  sale.  Ed- 
ward Reicliel.  No.  1613  Linden  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Snow  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels,  $1.50  to  $3  each, 
from  high  scoring  birds.  Booking  egg  orders  now,  $1.50 
per  15,  $5  per  100.  Eggs  from  extra  fine  high-scoring 
pens,  $3  per  15.  IT.  F.  Ilerchemoeder,  R.  4,  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri. 

White  Wyandottes  that  please.  Choice  cockerels. 
$3.00  to  $5.00.  Range  eggs.  $1.50  per  15,  $6.00  per 
100.  From  special  matings.  $2.50  per  15.  H.  L.  Logue, 
Box  L.  Neponset,  111. 

High  Grade  White  Wyandottes.  Heavy  laying  strain; 
eggs  30  for  $2.75  or  100  for  $7  Breeding  stock  for  sale 
after  June  21st.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Algie  Reh- 
mel,  Lewis,  Ind. 

High  grade  White  Wyandottes.  Regal  strain.  Prize  1 
winners  and  winter  layers;  fine  trios,  $10.00;  eggs, 
$2.00  per  15.  Write  for  mating  list.  0.  C.  Boyd, 
Bradford.  111. 

Eggs,  5c  each.  Regal  White  Wyandottes.  Martin’s 
stock  direct,  great  layers.  Positively  no  brass.  Hatch 
your  own  show  birds.  Orders  booked.  Luther  Falkey, 
Phelps,  N Y 

White  Wyandottes,  Regal  stiain.  Large  and  vigorous. 
None  can  compare  with  them  in  Central  New  York.  | 
Eggs.  $2.00  per  15.  A.  H White,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Meadowstream  White  Wyandottes,  bred  to  “stand-  i 
ard”  elegance.  Bred  to  lay  at  six  months  of  age.  I 


White  and  Buff  Wyandottes  Broad,  deep,  blocky 
corker tIh  and  eggs  from  Chicago  and  Illinois  state 
winners;  heavy  winter  layers.  Todd  & Hons,  Route  2-f, 
Peoria,  III, 

White  Wyandottes.  Standard  bred,  heavy  layers,  18 % 
eggs  per  hen  per  month  last  winter.  Eggs  for  sale. 
Stock  all  sold.  W.  R.  Stryker,  Washington.  Iowa. 

White  Wyandottes — Large,  vigorous,  enow  white 
cockerels,  $3  to  $5  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
M.  G.  Wells  & Son,  Sellersburg,  Ind. 

I have  one  of  the  best  laying  strains  of  White  Wyan- 
dottes in  America.  Eggs  for  hatching,  10c  each.  Fred 
Myers,  Route  3,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

High  grade  stay-white  Wyandottes.  bred  to  win  and 
lay.  Fine  cockerels.  $3,  $1  and  $5.  Hchmicd  Bros., 
K.  2.  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

White  Wyandottes,  bred  to  lay;  eggs  for  hatching. 
Don't  buy  until  you  get  my  free  circular.  Sidney  John- 
son, Boydton,  Virginia. 

High-Class  White  Wyandottes— Excellent  layers.  Eggs 
from  select  matings,  $1.50  per  15  M.  G.  Wells  & son, 
Sellersburg.  Ind. 

White  Wyandottes — Nothing  but  high-class  stock.  Tell 
us  what  you  want.  Ownland  Farm.  South  Hammond, 
New  York. 


Chicks 

Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs  for  hatching  from  Single  and 
Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Single  Comb  Buff  and 
White  Orpingtons.  Enclose  10c  for  descriptive  catalog 
of  our  modern  plant  and  plans  of  Monitor  fresh  air 
colony  house.  Address  Midlothian  Poultry  Farm,  John 

G.  Poorman,  Mgr.,  Box  F,  Tinley  Park,  Illinois. 

Baby  chicks  of  quality,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks,  Reds.  Buff  Orpingtons.  Best  laying 
strains,  thoroughbred  stock.  Prices  reasonable;  laige 
illustrated  catalogue,  testimonials  and  references;  5th 
year.  Valley  City  Hatchery,  Route  1,  Box  F,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Kellerstrass  strain  baby  chicks,  $1  each;  ten  other 
varieties;  eggs  for  hatching,  custom  hatching;  Cyphers 
incubators.  Cycle  hatchers,  Philo  books;  free  circular; 
capacity  over  20,000  eggs.  Both  phones.  P.  C.  Fish, 
4334  Belleview,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Box  5,  Westport  Sta. 

Chicks  hatched  from  standard  bred,  good  laying 
strain.  Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns  and  Orpingtons.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Illustrated  catalogue.  Wolverine 
Hatchery.  513  Giandville,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

One  pound  chicks,  50  to  75  cents  each,  60  varieties. 
Breeders,  $1.50  up.  Single  White.  Rose.  Brown  Leg- 
horns, Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Light  Brahmas, 
Black  Langshans.  Guy  K.  Neisler,  Fillmore,  111. 

Chicks  of  quality  from  5000  hens;  15  varieties; 
hatched  in  mammoth  incubators,  capacity  21,000  eggs. 
S;.fe  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free.  Walnut  Hill 
Hatchery,  Macon,  Mo. 

Baby  chicks,  10c;  Single  Comb  Biown  and  White 
Leghorns,  highest  quality  from  the  best  laying  strains 
in  America.  Catalogue  free.  South  Kenton  Poultry 
Farm.  Kenton.  Ohio. 

Chicks  10c  and  up.  Baby  chicks,  18  leading  varie- 
ties, all  pure  bred  stock.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Send  stamp  for  illustrated  catalog.  Blum  Hatchery, 
Chatfield,  Ohio. 

Baby  chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching  from  Single  and 
Rose-Comb  White  Orpingtons.  Day-old  Indian  Runner 
ducks.  Exhibition  stock.  John  S.  Leach,  Hartford 
City,  Ind. 

Day-Old  Chicks  from  twenty  standard  varieties  of  the 
best  show  and  fancy  utility  stock.  Good  strong,  healthy 
chicks.  Catalogue.  Uhl  Hatchery,  New  Washington, 
Ohio. 

Day  Old  Chicks  for  sale;  13  best  varieties,  show  and 
utility  stock,  thousands  per  week.  Catalogue  free. 
Old  Honesty  Hatchery,  Dept.  S.  New  Washington,  Ohio. 

Chicks.  We  ship  thousands.  Ten  varieties  includ- 
ing Reds  and  Orpingtons.  Booklet  and  testimonials 
free.  Freeport  Hatchery,  Box  18,  Freeport.  Mich. 

White  Orpington  Baby  Chicks.  Write  us.  We  want 
to  tell  you  about  our  great  strain  of  winter  layers. 
C.  H.  Higbee,  Casey.  111. 

Miscellaneous  Poultry 

White  Plymouth  Hocks  that  won  the  most  coveted 
prize  at  the  great  Topeka  1911  show  in  competition 
with  the  best  in  the  West.  Best  foundation  blood  in 
America.  Fishel  and  Owen  Farms.  A few  settings  of 
eggs  from  finest  exhibition  matings,  $5.00  per  15.  Rose 
Comb  R.  I.  Reds,  the  celebrated  Tuttle  strain.  Bred 
fiom  winners.  Grand  layers.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15. 
Best  pens,  $3.00  per  15.  Cockerels  cheap.  R.  C. 
Hinkle.  Oakland,  Kansas. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  cockerels,  direct  from  “Com- 
ing’s strain”' of  hens  that  average  $6.41  per  hen,  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  increase  the  laying  qualities  of 
your  flock.  A limited  number  at  $3.00  each.  Eggs 
from  hens  that  they  bred  from  last  year;  $8,  100;  $4.50, 
50;  $2,  15.  Eggs  from  R.  I.  Red  hens  that  averaged 
65  per  cent  laying  this  winter;  $5,  100;  $3,  50;  $1,  15. 
Jacob  Suter,  Birmingham.  Ohio. 

Ten  Cents  Each — Eggs  from  high-scoring  Black  Or- 
pingtons, S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes;  five  varieties  of  bantams. 
Have  >ou  read  “Fifteen  Years  with  Poultry?’  If  not, 
why  not.  It's  free.  Conniscliffe  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A, 
Tenafly,  N.  J. 

Egg  orders  received  in  February  for  later  delivery 
sent  express  prepaid.  Barred  White  and  Buff  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons,  Turkeys.  Ducks 
and  Geese.  Special  inducements  to  new  customers. 
Write  exact  wants.  F.  Gage  Cutler,  Route  4.  Carthage, 
Illinois. 

Annual  Clearance  Sale.  Fine,  vigorous,  pure  bred 
Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  and  Buff  Orpington 
cockerels.  Best  laying  strains.  A fine  lot,  worth  double 
the  price.  $1.00  to  $2.00.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Meyers,  Palisade, 
Neb.  Member  of  National  Buff  Orpington  Club. 

Burhans’  pure  bred,  prize  winning  fowls.  All  best 
breeds.  Stamp  gets  annual  poultry  book.  Poultry 
housing,  remedies,  feeding,  breeding.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  I offer  2,000  head  fine  birds.  Amos 
Burhans,  Box  F G,  Waterville,  Minn. 

Forty  Varieties  of  Standard  bred  chickens,  ducks, 
geese  and  turkeys.  Northern  raised,  hardy  and  fine 
in  plumage.  Lowest  prices  on  stock,  eggs  and  incu- 
bators. Large  illustrated  catalogue  mailed  for  4c. 

H.  W.  Converse,  Box  12,  Fulda.  Minn. 

We  are  offering  in  pairs,  trios  and  breeding  pens. 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
White  Wyandottes  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Baby  chicks 
and  eggs  for  hatching  from  all  kinds.  Circular  free. 
E.  W.  Geer.  Farmington,  Mo. 

For  Sale — M.  B.  Turkeys,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
from  Kansas  City  .winners.  Eggs  in  season.  Also 
from  fancy  S.  C.  Black  Orpingtons.  Advance  egg 
orders  come  cheapest.  Jas.  Gladish,  Pres.  Leahy  Mfg. 
Co.,  Higginsville,  Mo. 

S C.  White  Leghorn  cockerels,  Wyckoff  strain;  S. 
C.  R.  I.  Red  cockerels,  DeGraff  strain;  Crystal  White 
Orpingtons,  Kellerstrass  strain.  Eggs  for  hatching. 
Also  baby  chicks.  H.  B.  Eastman.  R.  No.  4,  Horse- 
heads.  N Y. 

I am  now  booking  orders  for  eggs  from  S.  C.  B.  Leg- 
horns,  S.  C.  Reds,  Crystal  White  Orpingtons.  Winning 
my  share  of  ribbons  where  exhibited.  Winning  first 
and  second  on  Orpingtons.  H.  M.  Boewe,  Parkersburg, 
Illinois. 

S.  C.  White  Minorcas  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks. 
Farm  raised,  have  free  range.  Eggs,  $1.50  per  15;  $2.50 
per  30;  $7.00  per  100.  Duck  eggs,  $1.75  per  13;  $3.00 
per  26;  $5.00  per  50.  A.  L.  Buzzard,  Washington.  111. 

60  page  catalogue  and  show  record  free.  All  vari- 
eties. poultry,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  guineas  and 
hares.  Stock  and  eggs  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. H.  A.  Louder.  Box  10.  Sellersville.  Pa. 

Buckeyes — Have  you  heard  about,  them — the  prettiest 
red  bird  in  existence?  Big  winter  layers;  eggs  $2  per 
15,  from  mated  pens;  winners  Missouri  state  show. 
Highland  Poultry  Farm,  Box  F,  Nevada.  Mo. 

Shady  Lawn  Poultry  Farm  — Rocks.  Wyandottes. 
Leghorns.  Hambnrgs.  Polish.  Orpingtons,  Minorcas. 
turkeys,  guineas,  ducks,  geese.  Catalogue  show  record 
free.  B.  F.  Kahler,  Hughesville.  Pa. 

Sicilian  Buttercups.  A perfectly  distinctive  fowl. 
Wonderful  layers,  of  large  white  eggs.  Positively  non- 
sitters.  Quiet  in  disposition.  The  coming  bird.  $3.00 
sitting.  A B.  Browe,  Ha  listen  d.  Pa 


60  page  catalogue  and  how  record  free.  All  vm- 
; ties,  poultry,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  guinea;*  and  |i,m« 
Stock  and  eggs  reasonable,  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
II.  A,  Homier,  Box  10,  Helleihvlllc,  Pa. 

i hoi  (Highbred  Poultry.  best  20  Kocka, 

Wyandot  I es,  Orpingtons.  Reds,  Brahma;*,  Leghorn*. 
Minorcas,  etc.  Eggs.  15,  $1.00;  40,  $2.00.  Catalogue. 
Henry  Moln,  Route  3,  Quakcrtown,  Pa. 

Birds  of  Quality,  kellerstrass  White  Orpingtons, 
Rose  Comb  Reds.  Winners  of  firsts  at  Hloux  City  and 
Iowa  Falls.  Orpington  cockerels  and  eggs  for  sale. 

Mi  Di  Brubnkei  Hubbard,  Iowa. 

Bred  to  Lay!  Our  booklet  gives  correct 
send  stump.  Tells  of  sensational  Leghorns,  lleds, 
Wyandottes,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Orpingtons.  Cheviot 
Poultry  Farms,  < liicinnatl,  Ohio. 

EggsT  Eggs!  Lggi!  The  liens  that  lay!  the  Ducks 
that  Jay!  8.  C.  Buff  Leghorns;  Indian  Runner  Ducks. 
Prize  winning  strains.  .Stock  and  egg  , fur  . ale.  .Me*. 
A,  H.  Baldwin,  Keswick,  Iowa. 

Eggs,  $2.00  per  15  or  $10.00  pei  100,  froi 
grand  pens  of  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  8.  C.  White 
Leghorns.  All  birds  scoring  from  92  to  95  points. 
C L.  Keppic,  Leech  burg.  Pa. 

Eggs  $l  per  15,  $2  per  40,  from  thorough 'bred 
mas.  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Leghorns 
Silver  Haffiburgs,  15  varieties.  Catalogue.  8.  K 
Mohr,  D.  A.  Coopersburg,  Pa. 

White  Faced  Black  Spanish,  eTriij  i , < ] , fo» 

The  world's  best  .Spanish,  first  prize  winners  at  4 state 
shows;  also  World's  Fair.  Circular  free.  H.  W. 

Chestnut,  Centralia,  Kan. 

Mediterraneans — R.  C.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Black  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Spanish.  Send  for  rny  show 
record.  Eggs  in  season.  H.  E.  Rogers,  Mississippi 
street.  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Write  Red  Rose  Poultry  Farm,  Bridgewater,  Iowa, 
and  list  your  orders  for  eggs  and  da.v-old  chicks.  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  botli  combs.  Rose  Comb  White  Wyan- 
dottes, Buff  Rocks. 

Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White 
Wyandottes,  Golden  Seabright  Bantams.  Prize  win- 
ners. Reds  and  Wyandottes  for  sale.  D.  S.  Brownell, 

Pringfield,  Vermont. 

Barred  Rock  pure  males,  pullet  strain.  Ringlet  cock- 
erel strain.  White  and  Columbian  Wyandottes.  None 
better.  Bred  stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  T.  H.  Kalden- 
berg,  Pella.  Iowa. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Orpingtons.  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Layers,  weighers,  payers.  Stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  Write  your  wants.  A.  G.  Davison,  Box 
9,  Downing,  Mo. 

Rhoae  Island  Whites.  Investigate  this  grand  new 
bleed.  Are  destined  to  surpass  the  Reds  in  popularity. 
Catalogue  and  mating  list.  E.  C.  Bartlett.  Box  500, 
Borodino.  N.  Y. 

Extremely  low  prices  on  all  leading  varieties  of 
fancy  poultry;  large  orders  a specialty;  get  your  order 
in  early;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  M.  S.  Sincox,  War- 
ren,  Illinois. 

Eggs,  $2.00  per  15.  High  quality  at  reasonable  price. 
Barred,  White,  Buff,  Columbian  and  Partridge  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Geo.  E.  Howell,  Spruce  Farm,  Howells, 
New  York.  

~Tmported  English  Red  Caps.  Six  other  varieties  ex- 
liibition  quality.  Eggs  and  stock.  Free  catalogue  be- 
fore you  buy  and  save  money.  Z.  Turner  Sons,  Eleroy, 
Illinois. 

Walnut  Grove  Poultry  Yards.  Eggs  from  Barred 
Rocks.  Buff  Orpington,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  in  hundred 
lots.  Also  Pheasant  eggs.  Julia  E.  Wise,  New  Market, 
Iowa. 

Columbian  Wyandottes,  Rose-Comb  Black  Minorcas. 
Silver  cup,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  Stock  eggs, 
baby  chicks.  Ernst  Schaaf,  3126  Leola  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 
Mo. 

Jas.  W~.  Anders.  A special  breeder  of  Barred  Ply- 
mouth  Rocks  and  Black  Langshans.  Stock  for  sale 
and  eggs  in  season.  Lock  Box  154,  Liberal.  Kansas. 

40  varieties  Geese,  Ducks,  Turkeys,  Chickens,  Pea- 
fowls.  Pheasants,  Guineas,  Pigeons  and  Rat  Dogs. 
Catalogue  free.  F.  J.  Damann,  Farmington,  Minn. 

Barred  Rocks.  Cockerels  for  sale.  Eggs  from  range 
flock.  $1.00  per  15;  pens,  $2.00.  M.  B.  Turkeys,  extra 
fine  bleeders.  Miss  Snllie  Cox,  New  London.  Mo. 

Dark  Cornish,  Black  and  White  Orpingtons,  S.  C. 
Buff  Leghorns,  Indian  Runner  Ducks.  Stock  and  eggs 
for  sale.  S.  B.  Hartshorn  & Son,  Lamoni.  Iowa. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  and  Rose  Comb  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Also  eggsfc  $1.50  for  15,  from  my  choicest 
pens.  Sidney  Hudson.  Newton  Falls.  Ohio. 

Lembke’s  Rose  Comb  Reds  and  O.  I.  C.  Chester 
White  Hogs,  boars  and  gilts  for  sale.  Best  in  the 
West.  Lembke  & Lembke,  Griswold.  Iowa. 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks.  Eggs,  11  for  $1.00;  100. 
$6.00.  Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas,  15  for  $1.50. 

Hutchins  Bros.,  R.  D.  6,  Pulaski.  N.  Y. 

Eggs,  all  leading  varieties,  Orpingtons,  Leghorns, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Minorcas,  Wyandottes,  Ducks, 
Geese,  Turkeys.  Win.  Koell  & Co.,  Hampton.  Iowa. 

Houdans  and  Buckeyes.  Greatest  layers  ever  bred. 
Won  silver  cup,  Boston  Show.  1911.  Eggs.  $3.00,  $5.00 
to  $10  per  setting.  Gertrude  Earl,  West  Quincy.  Mass. 

Reds  (Single),  Partridge  Cochins,  Columbian  Wyan- 
dottes.  Breeder  nineteen  years.  400  free-range,  vigor- 
ous  birds.  Catalogue.  William  J.  Casey,  Knoxville,  la. 

Silver  Spangled  Hambnrgs,  very  beautiful,  best  lay- 
ers,  winners  at  leading  shows;  cockerels,  $1.50  up;  eggs, 
$1.00  up.  Henry  F.  Alberding.  North  Judson,  Ind. 

Barred  Rock,  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorn.  Eggs 
from  fine  stock,  15,  $1.00;  100,  $5.00.  26  years  a 

breeder.  E.  A.  B.  Murphy.  Box  9,  Carmet,  Ind. 

Prize  winning  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks" 
Eggs  one  fifty  to  two  dollars  per  setting  I guarantee 
satisfaction  Geo.  W.  Bause,  Hnmmelstown,  Pa 
Sand  Hill  Poultry  Farm.  Can  furnish  you  eggs  from 
Cook's  Buff  Orpingtons  and  DeGraft  R.  I.  Reds,  blue 
ribbon  winners.  E.  M.  Wells.  Brownstown.  Ind. 

To  introduce  my  breeds  of  nineteen  years’  experience. 
Eggs,  75c  per  13.  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes 
and  S.  C.  Reds.  C.  L.  Yergy,  Douglassville,  Pa. 

Eggs  at  Bargain  Prices.  Brown  Leghorns,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  White  and  Columbian  Wyandottes,  Buff 

Orpingtons.  Thos.  H.  Barns,  Creston.  Ohio. 

Stock  and  Eggs — White,  Brown  Leghorns.  Anconas, 
Black  Minorcas,  Barred  Rocks.  Standard  bred.  Write 
Lake  View  Farm.  Watkins,  New  York. 

Vale’s  R.  C.  Reds  and  Houdans  win.  Eggs,  $1.50  per 
15.  Member  of  Crested  Fowl  Breeders'  Association  of 
America.  F.  R.  Vale,  Pyesville.  Ohio. 

90  varieties  poultry,  eggs,  pigeons,  dogs,  hares,  etc" 
60-page  colored  description  book.  10c;  list  free.  Ber- 
gery’s  Farm.  Box  60,  Telford.  Pa 

Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Buff  Leghorns.  White 
Rocks  and  Collie  pups.  Blue  ribbon  winners.  Z E. 

Swanger,  Box  H,  De  Graff.  Ohio. 

Buckeyes,  tenth  year.  Reds  that  are  red.  beautiful, 
great  for  utility.  Cincinnati  firsts  last  four  shows. 

Gardyner  Dunning.  Logan.  Ohio 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale,  leading  varieties  poultry, 
ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  guineas  and  hares.  Catalogue 

free.  W.  A.  Sender.  Sellersville.  Pa. 

Eggs — Barred  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Settings  or  hundred  lots.  Also  pheasant  eggs. 

Julia  E.  Wise,  New  Market.  Iowa. 

Light  Brahmas,  Buff  Cochins,  Black  Langshans.  In- 
dianapolis winners.  Write  for  prices  of  stock.  J.  E. 

Coen,  Box  90,  Wingate,  Ind. 

Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs.  The  big  layers.  Write 
me  for  prices  on  eggs.  A few  nice  cockerels  for  sale. 

S.  H.  Petrie.  Lowell.  Ind. 

Prize-Winning  Buff  Orpingtons.  Black  Langshans. 
Stock  for  sale.  Eggs  in  season.  John  Cole,  M.  D., 

Williamsfield,  Jll. 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons.  S,  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  The 
state  show  winners.  Stock  for  sale.  D.  A.  Stoner 

Wichita,  Ivan. 

High  class  White  Rocks  and  Pekin  Ducks  for  sale. 
Write  for  prices.  Eggs  in  season.  J.  T.  Welch,  Whit.e- 

water,  Kan 

Whito  Wyandottes.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  B.  P. 
Rocks.  Eggs  $2  per  15;  $3.50  for  30.  A.  T.  Galby, 

Chetek.  Wis 

New  egg  proposition — Red  Rose  Poultry  Farm.  Bridge- 
water.  Iowa. 

Ducks 

Ducks— My  handsome  Runners,  yarded  or  ranging. 
Out-lay  any  hens.  More  easily  handled.  Eye-opener 
circular  free.  Newell’s  Clover-Mead  Farm,  Girard,  Til. 
Sawyer’s  Indian  Runner  Ducks.  The  kind  that  winT 
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First  urize  winners  at  Chicago,  St.  Louis.  Kansas 
ritv  and  other  large  shows.  Drakes  with  fawn  heads. 

for  hatching  Also  White  Chinese  Geese  and 
S 8C  W Leghorns.  Write  for  descriptive  circular. 
M.  Sawyer,  Box  F,  Lancaster.  Mo.  


vv. 


chickens  for 


■ Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks.  Why  raise 
broilers  when  ducks  mature  in  half  the  time  and  easier 
to  raise.  Extra  large  breeder  and  show  stock.  Lggs. 
$5  per  100.  Oldest  breeder  in  West. 

Farina.  111. 


Oscar  Wells, 


Demand 


Indian  Runner  Ducks.  Great  egg  producers 
enormous.  Order  now;  $2.00,  13.  *3.50,  26, ^Uty, 
$5.00.  100.  Ducklings  after  April  loth.  Amos  i*iee 
man.  Westfield.  Indiana.  


Indian  Runner  Duck  Culture  Book.  Kwdiiig.  raising, 
full  history,  75c.  Eggs  by  setting  or  by  the  1000^ for 
hatching.  Poultry  catalogue,  2 stamps. 

D.  Yoder,  Dublin,  P;i 


Box  12,  Levi 


worth  ten  to  eleven  dollars  per  ton.  A superior  dairy 
farm.  Excellent  pasture.  Three  and  one-half  miles 
over  good  roads  from  town  of  three  thousand,  contain- 
ing one  of  tho  largest  creamery  plants  in  the  West. 
Fine  public  schools  and  Doane  College.  Ample  water 
supply.  Elevated  tanks.  Three  dwelling  houses.  Pack- 
ing house  and  stable.  Pays  twenty  per  cent  interest 
on  tho  valuation.  E.  F.  Stephens,  Crete,  .Neb. 


fruit  and  poultry  tract,  $1,600.00.  320  acres,  aU  in 

cultivation,  good  improvements,  2 miles  to  town,  $»0.uu. 
J.  C.  Rath.  Pullman.  Wash. 


haps  you  can  exchange  some  of  your  seeds  for  other 
varieties  held  in  surplus  by  other  subscribers.  Make 
use  of  The  Fruit-Grower's  classified  department  freely. 


Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs  for  setting  from  the  best 
laying  strain  in  America.  White  egg  strain,  $-  pe 
13:  $8.00.  100.  Galileo  Peacock,  Mooresville,  Ind. 


Rhodes’  White  Indian  Runners,  the  coming  duck. 
Booking  orders  for  stock  for  fall  delivery.  Eggs,  $ 
per  12.  Mrs.  A.  N-  Rhodes.  New  Castle.  Iml. 


Indian 

stock 
Rhodes,  New 


Big  Pekin  ducks,  best  birds  for  the  fruit  grower; 
great  layers;  hardy,  easily  penned;  eggs  $1,  11,  U.  ^ 

.no  TV  ...1 


$7 


it  ldj  Cl  a , r ...  ii  , 

100.  Paul  Griffith.  Fredencktown.  Mo 


If  you  want  a part  of"  one  of  the  very  choicest 
tracts  of  fruit  land  on  earth,  where  conditions  are 
ideal  for  glowing  fruits  and  for  a home,  then  send 
for  copy  of  a beautiful  booklet  describing  Mornsanla 
Bunch.  Grand  Valley,  Colo.  This  is  not  cheap  land 
—it  sells  for  $300  per  acre,  including  perpetual  water 
right,  but  it  is  worth  the  money.  It  W be...  , 

seme  member  of  your  family  needs  the  benefit  of 
Colorado's  climate  for  some  form  of  lung  trouble. 
Get  a tract  of  this  land  and  establish  your  home 
there  before  it  is  too  late.  The  ranch  contains  880 
acres,  and  only  part  of  it  is  for  sale,  for  we  will  de- 
velop the  remainder  for  our  own  use.  Shall  we  send 
you  the  booklet  which  describes  the  place?  Write  me 
interested.  James  M.  Irvine.  Editor  The  Fruit- 


Cash  tor  your  farm  or  business.  I bring  buyers  and 
seller  together.  No  matter  where  located,  if  you  want 
to  buy.  sell  or  exchange  any  kind  of  property,  any- 
where. address  Frank  P.  Cleveland,  994  Adams  Express 
Building,  Chicago,  111.  


Halbert  Honey  Watermelon  Seed— As  pure  as  any 
Few  seed  of  my  new 


on  the  market  and  cheaper. 

shipping  melon,  “The  Rubber  Rind."  Also  paper 
shell  Pecans  for  sale.  Write  H.  A.  Halbert,  Cole- 
man. Texas. 


Alvin.  Texas,  the  commercial  center  of  the  success- 
ful orange,  fig,  strawberry  and  truck  district  of  the 
Texas  gulf  coast;  soil  rich,  climate  deliglitful__  and 
location  unexcelled.  Correspondence  solicited. 

& J.  F.  Webster.  


FOR  EXCHANGE 


E.  C. 


220  acres,  near  tho  Gulf;  buildings,  1,300  orange,  fig 
and  pecan  trees.  Also  one  unmounted  unused  Deming 
gasoline  sprayer,  complete.  Fig.  040  and  extras,  $laO. 
Write  for  description.  J.  S.  Gaylord.  Barnwell.  Ala- 
Apples,  Pajaro  Valley  California;  1910  yield  5.000  car 


if 


Grower.  8t.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Pekin  Ducks,  stock  all  sold.  Booking  orders  fot 
hatching  eggs.  Get  my  circular  before  ordering.  Jos. 
H.  Kitchen.  Eldorado,  Wisconsin.  . 


Indian  Runner  Drakes-Large.  vigorous,  for  breeders 
Catalogue  2 stamps.  Levi 


Rufus  Red  Belgian  hares. 

D.  Yoder,  Box  12,  Dublin.  Pa 


Indian  Runner  D ucks,  1 50  breeders,  mme  lay  an 
Eggs,  $1  per  15;  $5  per  100.  Beinaid  Keeu, 


winter. 

MeConnelsville.  Ohio. 


Indian  Runner  tggs-$5.00  per  100;  $3.00  per  50; 
$2.00  per  30;  $1.00  per  13.  Circular  fiee.  A.  M. 
Whitford.  Farina,  111. 


"Indian  Runner  Ducks— Pure  fawn  and  white.  Great- 
est of  aU  breeds.  Eggs  $1  per  12.  Stanley  H.  Alton. 
Modale,  Iowa. 


Only  30  Farms  Left.  A short  time  ago  we  Platted 
220  ten  acre  farms  in  the  Mary  Austin  League.  W 
have  but  30  left.  Over  70  new  homes  burlt  alieady. 
Will  sell  the  remaining  at  $75  per  acre,  $10  down,  bal- 
ance easy  payments  and  give  you  60  to’sm  which  <o 
make  examination  and  approve  same.  Send  in  your 
application  today  with  $10  and  we  will  reserve  a farm 
until  you  can  make  examination.  Ask  for  Mai  map. 
Gulf  Coast  Development  Company,  Algoa,  Texas. 


loads.  Orchards  now  netting  15  to  25  per  cent  will  In 
2 years  net  50  per  cent  on  present  prices.  Write  for 
list  of  40  bargains.  E.  Steinliauser,  Watsonville.  Calif. 


Many  Fruit-Grower  readers  have  articles  of  various 
kinds  which  can  be  profitably  advertised  under  this 
heading.  Try  out  The  Fruit-Grower  Classified  De- 
partment for  anything  you  desire  to  sell  or  exchange. 


“SPRAY  PUMPS 


For  Sale — 40  or  80  acres  in  Northwest  Arkansas  fruit 
section.  35  acres  apples,  good  smooth  land,  well  located. 
6 room  house,  Lowell  1%  miles.  Price  $100.00  per 
acre;  good  terms.  A.  E.  Richards,  Mesa,  Arizona. 


If  you  will  put  aside  your  barrel  sprayer  for  a 
larger  outfit,  and  if  your  old  sprayer  is  in  good  work- 
ing condition,  why  not  advertise  it  for  sale  or  ex- 
change? The  Fruit-Grower’s  classified  department  of- 
fers a cheap  and  effective  medium  of  advertising,  and 
you  will  have  little  difficulty  in  disposing  of  your 
sprayers  to  persons  who  are  ill  the  market.  Send  copy 
for  trial  advertisement. 


OREGON 

Fortunes  are  being  made  in  Oregon  fruit  land,  live 
and  ten  acre  tracts  set  to  trees  and  developed  by  ex- 
pert horticulturists  for  three  to  five  years  for  non- 
* . . -r voimLno  iinrl  nrflhards  in  th© 


Geese 


Large  Toulouse  and  Embden  geese;  Indian  -Runner 
ducks.  Stock  and  eggs.  Bronze  turkeys,  vigoious 


quality ; 


OlUL IV  duu  , . 11 

circular.  Bert  McConnell.  Ligonier.  Ind. 


Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  eggs  for  sale.^25  cts.^acn; 


beautiful  stock.  I am  booking  orders  now. 
circular.  Boy  Crandall.  Albion,  N.  i 


30  Varieties  Geese,  ducks,  chickens. 
Minkel  & Co.,  Mapleton,  Minn. 


Catalogue  free. 


I offer  guaranteed  mated  Homers  in  any  quantity,  $1 
pair,  and  challenge  squab companies  to«S 


residents  Improved  ranches  and  orchards  in 
famous  fruit  valleys.  This  is  the  most  profitable  state 
in  the  Union  for  chicken  raising,  as  eggs  sell  the  year 
round  at  thirty-five  to  sixty  cents  per  dozen  Tell  us 
Illinois  Realty  Company,  626-8  Corbett 
Oregon.  


your  wants, 
bldg..  Portland. 


Where  perfect  apples  grow,  no  disease,  no  frost  dam- 
age. Brushy  Mountain,  Piedmont  District  North  Car- 
lins. 100-acre  farm  and  orchard,  fair  buildings,  1,500 


olina,  100-acre  farm  and  - 

apple  trees,  ages  4 to  10  years,  mostly  bearing,  also 
300  peach  trees,  bearing;  all  healthy.  Standing  tim- 
ber and  cordwood,  worth  at  least  $1,000  on  stump. 
Good  proposition,  owner  unable  to  give  It  attention. 
Price  $3,500.  cash  $1,000.  balance  to  suit.  Citizens 
Loan  & Trust  Co..  North  Wiikesboro,  N.  C 


Cuba — Most  productive  soil.  Delightful  and  health- 
ful climate.  Ample  rainfall.  Cheapest  transportation 
facilities  to  the  world's  greatest  markets.  Particulars 
free.  Sanderson.  184  Palace  Building.  Minneapolis 


Grand  Valley  Fruit  Ranch,  twenty  acres,  214  miles 
from  Fruita,  Colorado,  which  has  high  school,  moun- 
tain water,  no  saloons;  about  8 acres  in  choice  fruit, 
mostly  apples  ill  full  bearing;  $10,000.00.  Old  and 
feeble.  J.  B.  Willsea.  Fruita  <’■ 


Colo. 


1180  acres,  Healthy  West  Florida,  fruit,  pecan  and 
stock  land.  Ideal  for  colony.  Will  insure  pine  timber 
and  cordwood  to  net  two-thirds  of 
W.  S.  Reeve.  Pensacola,  Fla. 


price,  $18,000. 


Fruit  Land  For  Sale— 270  acres  in  Washington  Co., 
Arkansas;  90  acres  cleared;  ISO  acres  in  timber  Two 
springs.  Two  small  houses.  Price,  $4,000.  J.  H. 
Norton,  Riverside,  Calif. 


in  celebrated  fruit  section  of  Yakima  Valley,  Wash., 
where  dollars  grow  on  trees.  20  acres  unimproved.  Sun- 
nyside  irrigation  ditch.  $1,700;  terms.  Black,  Pickens, 
West  Virginia. 


Texas  School  Lands,  $1.50  to  $5.00  an  acre;  one 
fortietli  cash,  balance  forty  years;  some  doesn  t require 
residence;  good  land.  Write  J.  J.  Snyder,  Dept.  5 
Austin,  Tex. 


Two  fruit  farms  for  sale.  Strawberry  plants,  $L75 
per  1,000.  Pomona  Red  Currants,  $1.50  per  100. 
Dahlia  Bulbs.  25  for  $1.00.  Alva  Cathcart.  Bristol.  Ind. 


duce  better  stock  at  twice  my  price. 


Homers,  $1.50  pair.  Get  my  Prices™  Hunts,=C«neaux 


amT Maltese  hens,  and  save  dollars.  Charles  W . 

• t,  1563  E.  Montgomery  Avenue.  I hiladelphia,  F • 


' Pigeons.  Prolific  thoroughbred  squab  breeders  of  the 
highest  class  mated  and  banded  in  Pa“saI^u|“a$r||0 


teed  workers.  Homers,  $1.00  per  pair.  , Ton 

per  pair.  White  Kings,  $2.50  per  pair.  Ridge  Top 
Pigeon  Farm,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Largest  pigeon  farm  in 
the  South.  Fifteen  hundred  pairs  to  select  from. 

‘ One  Thousand  Pigeons-35  varieties.  Price  list  free. 


Catalogue  with  35  illustrations,  10c. 
1308 % Benton,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


John  Schroer, 


Pigeons — “Maltese  Hen” 


For  Sale:  Fine  fruit  and  coal  land;  255  acres  on 

Cumberland  Plateau;  5 miles  from  main  line  of  Ten- 
nessee Central  Railway.  Virgin  land  with  enough  Pop- 
lar and  Oak  timber  for  every  purpose.  Well  watered, 
lies  well,  and  is  the  best  apple  country  in  the  South. 
Entire  tract  underlaid  by  a thick  seam  of  splendid 
coal  which  will  make  the  purchaser  rich  before  many 
years.  This  can  be  picked  up  for  $5,000.  Tyler 
Calhoun.  Nashville.  Tenn. __ 


For  Sale— 80  acres  in  Turtle  Mountains,  N.  Dakota, 
suitable  for  small  fruit,  gardening,  stock.  Address  b. 


Dust  Spraying — The  all-round  modern  method.  Dust 


spraying  Iras  been  tested  for  all  kinds  of  work,  and 
has  made  good.  Want  to  spray  apples?  Our  booklet 
gives  partial  list  of  winnings  made  by  dust-sprayed 
fruit  at  all  the  apple  shows.  Want  to  spray  grapes? 
The  president  of  the  Council  Bluffs  Grape  Growers’ 
Association  tells  his  experience  with  dust  as  compare-1 
with  liquid.  Want  to  spray  vegetables,  or  strawberrii 
or  potatoes?  Then  our  literature  will  tell  you 
actual  experience  of  practical  men.  No  theory, 
guess  work — actual  experience  by  men  who  count  the 
costs  and  watch  results.  For  Information  on  any  of 
these  points,  or  on  any  other  spraying  subject,  write 
to  Dust  Sprayer  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Sprayers  For  Sale — One  two-horse  engine  and  one 

Enfk  trr\f\A  ronair’  1IQP.fi  flfllV  t.WO  V63YS  I 3.  IQ 


traction;  both  in  good  repair;  used  only  two  years;  am 
leaving  farm.  E.  B.  Gay.  Griswold.  Iowa. 


York  Gas  Sprayer — One  hundred  gallons,  in  perfect 
condition,  for  sale  cheap,  account  of  getting  a larger 
outfit.  A.  W.  Brayton,  Mt.  Morris,  111. 


For  Sale — One  Sprocket  Spray  Machine,  In  good  re- 
pair, will  seU  at  a bargain.  Darny  Fruit  Farm,  Amoret, 
Missouri. .. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Hogs  turn  waste  fruit  into  profit.  Chester  White 
pigs,  $10.00  each,  registered.  Order  now  for  March  pigs, 
Geo.  E.  Howell,  Spruce  Farm.  Howells.  N.  Y. 


Milch  Goats— Swiss  and  Spanish  breeds. 
Wickersham.  1214  St.  Francis  ave..  Wichita.  Kansas. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


Jacobson,  McIntosh.  New  Mex. 


Hiwassee;  ten 


Maltese  hen,  Cameaux  and  Pigmy  Pouters.  Best 
stock,  reasonable;  buy  the  best,  quality  means  success. 


Lafreniere,  Vineland.  N.  J 

Turkeys 


White  Holland  Turkeys— First  and  2d  pullets.  In- 
1910;  mated  to  tom  scoring  98. 
Toms,  $6,  $8;  pullets,  $6.  Other  choice  matings. 


dtanapolis,  Feb.,  1010;  mated  to  tom  scoring 
y — ••  -3  $6.  Other  choice  mati 

either  sex,  $5  each.  Mrs.  Geo.  Shepard,  Goodland, 


Indiana. 


For  Sale-Mammoth  White  Holland  Turkeys  young 
and  old.  First  prize  whiners  Jacksonville  and  Pitts 
field  111.,  Dec.  7-10,  1910;  Dec.  19-23,  1910.  Thos. 
M.  Stubblefield.  Route  No.  6.  Jacksonville.  Illinois. 


For  Sale — A beautiful  home  adjoiniiu. 
acres  of  good  land;  planted  in  apples,  peaches  and 
plums.  All  bearing  age.  Good  nine  room  house;  two 
stories-  good  well,  stable  and  all  necessary  buildings. 
Price,  $2,200.  Terms  to  suit  the  purchaser.  If  you 
want  to  buy  property  in  the  great  fruit  belt  at  one- 
lialf  its  value,  come  to  Hiwassee.  Benton  Co.,  Ark. 
Other  lands  for  sale.  Address  S.  C.  Robinson.  Hiwas- 
see,  Arkansas.  


por  gale — 55  acre  fruit  farm,  4 miles  of  Atchison, 
Kan  Abundance  of  all  kinds  of  berries  and  all  kinds 
of  tree  fruit.  Fine  vineyard;  balance  com  and  clover 
ground,  well,  cistern  and  running  water.  Fine  new 
improvements.  I am  forced  to  sell  on  account  of 
health,  and  will  sacrifice  for  a quick  sale.  Jacob 
Auslinger.  R.  5.  Atchison,  Kan. 


Our  illustrated  catalogue,  high  grade  farms  in  Liv- 
ingston County.  Michigan,  sent  on  request.  Lee  Cham- 
berlain, Howell,  Mich- 


Irrigated  fruit,  truck  and  stock  farms  for  sale;  cir- 
cular free.  W.  J.  Cheney,  Boom  410  Mackay  Build- 
ing, San  Antonio.  Texas. 


write  to 


For  information  about  low-priced  homes, 

Henry  Merrill,  Box  35,  Rock  Branch,  Harnett  County, 
North  Carolina. 


NURSERY  STOCK,  BERRY  PLANTS,  ETC. 


Nurserymen  and  dealers  in  small  fruit  plants  will 
find  The  Fruit-Grower’s  classified  department  a cheap 
and  effective  medium  of  advertising.  This  is  really 
an  important  “news”  page  of  every  issue,  and 


advertisement  in  this  department  brings  good  returns. 
Rate  is  only  4 cents  per  word  each  insertion.  Try  an 
ad  next  month. 


Fox  Terriers,  any  age,  fine  puppies.  Ready  to  ship. 
Best  rat  or  hunting  or  pet  dog  on  earth.  Also  Scotch 
Collie  pups.  T.  H.  Kaldenberg,  Pella,  Iowa. ' 


For  Sale — Extra  fine  fox  terrier  pups;  well  bred, 

good  ratters.  J.  W.  Craig,  Hey  worth,  111. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


- 


I have  a few  openings  left  for  real  live  hustlers- 
a splendid  chance  to  improve  your  spare  time  this 


Winter.  A money  making  proposition;  excellent  side- 
line for  nursery  salesmen.  It  will  pay  you  to  write 
at  once.  A.  H.  Greendabl,  Box  1277.  St.  Joseph.  Mi 


Wanted— Local  men  to  take  orders  for  nursery  sto 
in  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Illinois,  Nebraska.  Ex- 
perience unnecessary.  Cash  weekly.  National  Nur- 
series. Lawrence.  Kan. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Colorado  Fruit  Land,  160  acres,  131  shares  of  water, 
20  acres  of  alfalfa,  the  rest  undeveloped.  Delta  Coun- 
ty. one  of  the  best  locations.  Bearing  orchards  sell 
for  $1,000  per  acre.  Fine  climate.  Land  and  water 
constantly  increasing  in  value.  Will  be  sold  at  a bar- 
gain if  taken  soon.  No  commission.  Prof.  W.  lad- 


dock.  Columbus.  Ohio. 


Mammoth  White  Holland  Turkeys  , 

and  vigorous.  From  stock  winning  at  leading  shows. 
White  Wyandottes.  Eggs  for  hatching, 
son,  Stewartstown.  Pa^ 


Pure  bred,  large 
leading  shows. 
H.  W.  Ander- 


White  Holland  Turkeys  by  36tli  tom.  Indian  Runner 
Ducks.  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  200  egg  strains. 

. i _ oniwoonnnfipnpft  fl 


Both  stock  and  eggs.  Circular.  Free  correspondence  a 
pleasure.  Fred  H.  Moore.  Rochester.  Ind. 


Cheap  Bronze  Toms.  Cheap  for  ray  remaining  toms. 
$7.50  toms.  $0.00;  $10.00  toms,  $8.00.  F.  Gage  Cutler, 


Route  4.  Carthage,  HI. 

M.  B.  Turkeys.  Eggs,  $2.00  for  9.  Toulouse  Geese, 
Eggs  30c  each.  Agnew.  Cannon  Falls.  Minn. 


Poultry  Supplies 


The  D M.  Poultry  Tablet  is  a blood  maker,  a germ 
and  worm  killer.  A bone  builder,  an  intestinal  anti- 
seiitic  i bowel  healer.  It  will  prevent  and  cure  colds, 
roup  canker  It  will  prevent  gapes.  It  will  prevent 
and  cure  all  forms  of  bowel  trouble  in  fowls  and 
chicks.  It  destroys  worms  and  parasites  in  all  domestic 
animals.  O.  K.  from  hundreds  of  users.  Sent  postpaid, 
T.Oc  per  100.  “Your  Poultry's  Health” 

Q-ise.  Greensburg,  Ind. 


free.  J.  W. 


Green’s  Ideal  Poultry  Account  Book.  Simple,  easily 
understood,  comprehensive;  always  shows  profits 
losses.  Sample  pages  and  price  on  application, 
ton  B.  Green,  Colchester.  111.  . 


Hor- 


Hartman’s  Poultry  Book  Free.  Describes,  illustrates 
and  prices  50  varieties  of  standard  bred  land  and  water 
f is  and  eggs.  Geo.  Hartman.  Box  60,  Ireepnrt.  111. 


Golden  Rule  Incubator  Co.,  Middletown,  Ind.,  will 
give  away  six  incubators  February  15,  to  persons  send- 

- tx  _ x J „11  44-  ortcta  vnil 

ing  for  catalogue. 


I’ost  card  is  all  it  costs  you. 


Best  poultry  and  fruit  magazine  published,  25  cents 
a year.  Descriptive  literature  free.  American  Hen 

Magazine,  Council  Bluffs.  Iowa. 

Receipt  for 


Fumes  kill  every  louse  and  mite. 

envelope.  Lewis  J.  Ward 


stamped  self-addressed 
Route  9,  Decatur,  HI. 


Poultry  Wanted 


Wanted — Pure  bred  poultry,  especially  Indian  Runner 
Ducks.  White  Orpingtons,  Partridge  Rocks.  Houdans, 
Andalusians  and  Crested  Polish.  Will  buy  entire  flocks 
Now  Is  the  time  to  clean  out  in  changing  breeds.  What 
have  you  to  sell?  P.  W.  Freshe.  Thoroughbred  Poultry 
Dea  1 er , Clarinda,  Iowa. — 


For  Sale — New  residence  in  Las  Animas,  Colo.  The 
U S.  Naval  Sanatarium  is  located  here.  4-room  house 
with  closets,  pantry  and  porches,  lawn  and  young  shade 
trees*  2 or  4 lots;  fine  neighborhood  and  location. 
Would  swap  for  fruit  land  near  some  town.  Reason, 
employed  elsewhere.  E.  J.  Whitson.  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


For  Sale — 400  acre  farm  near  Springdale,  100  acres 
in  apple  orchard,  50  per  cent  in  cultivation,  balance 
timber,  four  sets  of  improvements.  A bargain  at  S-u 
per  acre.  Improved  240  acre  farm  on  R.  R.  in  Searcy 
Co.,  Ark.  Price.  $2,000.  Other  snaps.  Write  for  list. 
L G.  Fredericks,  Springdale.  Washington  Co..  Ark. 


VALLEY  OF  ESHCOL  GRAPES 
Information.  Valley  of  Eshcol  Grapes.  Genuine. 
Information  how,  when,  where,  prices,  to  get  grafted 
vines  of  the  golden  amber  “Nehelescol”  in  France. 
Together  with  technical  ampelograpic  description,  and 
instructions  how  to  grow  them  at  your  home.  Bunches 
sometimes  one  metre  long.  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture, 
article  grapes,  says  sometimes  20  to  30  pound  bunches. 
Biggest  in  the  world.  Splendid  taste.  Information  50 
cents.  H.  L.  Owens.  409  Summer  St.,  Burlington.  Ia. 


Farms  Wanted— Don’t  pay  commissions.  We  fir 
you  direct  buyer.  Write,  describing  property,  naming 
lowest  price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  prop* 
erties  free.  American  Investment  Association,  20 
Palace,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Strawberry  and  Raspberry  Plants  and  fruit  trees  at 
half  price.  All  varieties.  Blackberry  root  cuttiugs, 
$1.00  per  1000,  No.  1,  layered,  recalloused  and  sprout- 


ed All  stock  vigorous,  healthy,  strong-rooted,  new 
ground  grown.  Cumberland,  Kansas  and  Hoosier  Black 
Raspberry  plants  at  extremely  low  prices.  Buy  at 
wholesale  prices.  Catalogue  free.  Gray  s Nursery, 
Dept.  W,  Pekin.  Ind. 


Shipper’s  Pride  Red  Raspberries— Plants  for  sale. 
Spring  delivery.  The  variety  of  raspberries  that  pay; 
hardy,  very  prolific,  vigorous  grower,  immense  cropper; 


Virginia — $200  buys  a five  acre  apple  orchard  tract 
aix  the  famous  Waynesboro  section,  near  city;  25  west- 
ern growers  have  located  on  these  tracts  since  bep- 
tember,  1910.  Write  for  the  reason  and  handsome 
illustrated  booklet  telling  the  facts.  Shenandoah  \ al- 
ley Apple  Lands  Co..  Waynesboro,  Virginia. 


For  Sale — Young  orchards,  Spitzenberg  and  Newtowns 
in  sutherlin  Valley.  Oregon,  for  thirty  years  famous 
for  fine  long  keeping  apples.  Also  fancy  pears;  climate 
and  association  make  it  a fine  proposition.  Prices  rea- 
sonable. Write  quick.  Herbert  Brown,  Roseburg, 

Oregon,  or  Roy  I Brown,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

An  active,  wide-awake  city  of 


fruit  bright  red  and  large,  exquisite  flavor,  ideal  ship 
per;  25  plants,  postpaid,  60c;  express,  100,  $1.50.  50U, 
$5;  1,000.  $8.50,  f.  o.  b.  Book  your  orders  now  for 
spring  shipment.  A.  W.  Richardson,  Howard  Lake, 
Minn. 


Printing  for  Poultrymen,  fruit-growers,  everyone. 

Noteheads,  envelopes,  cards,  tags,  circulars;  100  either. 
45c;  250,  80c;  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.00  postpaid.  New 
cuts.  Samples.  2c.  Orvll  Kiger.  Brighton.  Iowa. 


Have  eighty  thousand  shares  in  various  mines  in  the 
West.  Will  trade  for  land,  improved  or  unimproved. 
Opportunity  given  and  expected  for  Investigation.  P.  U. 
Box  2101,  Spokane,  Wash. 


Berry  Tickets  and  Stationery  for  growers  and  others. 

No  cheating  by  pickers  if  you  use  my  tickets.  Samples 
free.  T.  M.  Jones.  Gorevllle,  111. _ 


HELP  WANTED 


Express  charges  prepaid  on  all  orders.  Have  you 
fruited  the  Chesapeake?  The  “Delicious”  of  the  straw- 
berry world.  Price.  $10.00  per  thousand.  Other  vari- 
eties. $5.00  thousand.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Fruit  Farm.  Washington.  Indiana. 


HUlcrest 


Missoula,  Montana.  --- 

20  250;  ideal  climate,  pure  water.  Elevation  and  soil 
unexcelled  for  fruit,  grains  and  vegetables.  Montana 
leads  the  U.  S.  in  production  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  hay 
and  potatoes.  Write  for  booklet  K.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Missoula.  Montana.  


78  acres  apple  orchard,  lies  well,  40  acres  in  trees 
five  years  old  (2.900  trees),  thrifty  and  strong;  three- 
room  house,  good  well,  good  barn;  300  Elberta  peach 
trees.  This  is  a fine  fruit  farm  and  a splendid  jroung 
orchard.  If  taken  at  once,  sell  at  $3,250. 

Wilson.  Arkadelphia,  Ark. 


W.  P. 


Rogue  River  Valley  fruit  is  best.  Valley  Association 
markets  all  produced.  Poultry  pays  enormously  and 
goes  well  with  orcharding.  Elevation,  soil,  drainage, 
at  Wolf  Creek,  perfect.  Six  passenger  trains  stop  daily. 
Leaflet  explains.  Address  W.  G.  Smith,  owner.  Wolf 
Creek.  Oregon 


Gardena  Dewberry,  Himalaya  Giant,  Mammoth 
Blackberries,  Phenomenal  and  other  new  berries  and 
fruits.  Sweet  kerueled  Apricot,  grafted  Walnuts. 
Walnut  seed.  Grape  vines  and  cuttings.  Tribble  Bros., 
Elk  Grove.  Calif. 


Healthy,  true  and  cheap  Strawberry.  Dewberry.  Rasp- 
bciry  Blackberry.  Huckleberry.  Juneberry.  Gooseberry, 
Currant,  Grape.  Rhubarb  and  Asparagus  plants  in  bar- 
gain lots  and  by  the  thousands.  Seligman  Plant  Co.. 
Seligman,  Mo.  


Wanted— Fruit  farm  foreman  or  working  partner,  ex- 
perienced in  fruit  culture,  to  take  charge  of  a 30-acre 
apple  orchard  near  WaynesviUe.  Mo.,  to  clear  and 
plant  additional  fruit  trees.  To  the  right  man  will  give 
salary  and  interest  in  the  profits;  also  an  opportunity 
of  raising  stock.  For  further  particulars  address  T.  W. 
Campbell,  Elgin,  111 


Wanted — A competent  orchard  man  to  take  charge  of 
my  225-acre  peach  and  apple  orchard.  To  the  right 
party  I can  give  permanent  employment.  Ben  F.  La- 
Fayette,  Rock  View  Fruit  Farm.  Checotah  and  Oktaha, 

Oklahoma. — 

Wanted— Married  man,  experienced  In  apple-growing 


preferred,  to  handle  40-acre  orchard  in  Northern  Mich 
igan.  Interest  in  profits  besides  salary  to  right  man. 
Give  references  and  experience  to  F.  W.  Bedford,  uak 
Park.  IU. 


Fall  bearing  Strawberry  Plants.  Strawberries  from 
August  to  November  from  "Pan  American,”  Superb 

” Nn  6.  now  named  “Productive.  Plants 


’Cooper’s,”  No.  6.  now  named  "Productive, 
for  sale  by  Samuel  Cooper,  Delevan.  N.  Y.  Circulars 


Cumberland  Raspberry  Plants.  Also  a lot  of  Hough- 
ton and  Downing  Gooseberry  plants,  and  20,000  1-year 

. , -» r xt.  nri.Hn  Horr'd  qm- 


'40  acre  orchard— 25  acres  (1,900  trees)  in  trees  aver- 
aging 14  years  in  age — good  well,  packing  house,  smoke 
house,  barn,  has  made  from  $1,000  to  $5,000  net  per 
vear;  has  taken  bronze  metal  at  the  Worlds  Fair,  St. 
Louis.  Thirty  days  only  $4,000.  W.  P.  Wilson,  Ark- 
adelphia. Ark. 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 


For  Sale — 400  acres  fine  apple  lands  on  the  famous 
Petit  Jean  Mountain,  extending  from  brow  to  brow  of 
the  mountain;  frost  drainage  perfect.  -10  acres 
trees)  in  sleek,  healthy,  large  apple  trees,  averaging  12 
years  in  age,  Ben  Davis.  Arkansas  Black  amlWinesap 
varieties  have  taken  World’s  Fair  prize  at  St.  Louis, 
one  six-room  house;  one  apple  storage,  two  large  vine- 
gar vats,  three  stables,  two  tenant  houses,  four  and 
three  rooms  respectively,  two  wells,  four  spvings.  two 
fine  iron  springs  red  as  blood,  two  tool  and  wagon 
houses  two  mules,  one  horse,  one  wagon,  one  spraying 
machine  cultivators,  disc  plows,  other  plows  harness 
wire  fence.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  orcliauls  in  the 
world  This  orchard  netted  $12,000  this  year,  which 
is  10  per  cent  on  $120,000,  its  real  value.  For  quick 
sale.  $50,000,  terms  reasonable.  W.  P.  TV  llson.  Arka- 
delphia.  Ark 


Virginia  Apple  Orchards  for  sale  for  $1.0(10  and  up- 
wards; some  bargains  at  $5,000,  on  easy  terms.  Learn 
the  facts  about  the  famous  Waynesboro  section  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  where  fortunes  are  being  made 
growing  apples.  Write  to  Magie  Bros..  Waynesboro, 
Virginia. 


Over  1,000.000  acres  for  sale  bv 


Texas  School  Lands.  - 

the  state;  you  can  buy  640  acres  at  $2  an  acre;  pay  $32 
cash  and  balance  after  40  years;  fine  farming  and  fruit 
land  and  healthy  climate.  For  further  information  send 
6 cents  postage.  Investor  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  79,  San  An- 
tonio. Tex. 


Asparagus  roots,  the  Mammoth  Wldte,  Barr’s  Mam- 
moth. Sommer  Bros..  2315  S.  22d.  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

California  Privet,  Illinois  grown,  hardy,  healthy.  12 
to  18  inch,  $14  per  1000.  Have  Catalpa  Speciosa^  and 
other  tree  seedlings.  Low  prices,  freight  paid, 
delay.  Emil  Paoatte.  Pierron.  111. 


Don’t 


Strawberry  Plants.  Not  a nursery.  Best  varieties  for 
sandy  loam;  guaranteed  large  and  fresh;  60c  hundred, 
$4.00  thousand.  Rockwood  Farm,  Roscoe,  111.  Cash 
Zuck. 


300  leading  varieties  Strawberry  plants.  $1.50  express 
paid'  25  Black  Raspberry  seedlings,  never  winter  kill. 
$1.00  express  paid.  W.  H.  Knell.  Hampton,  Iowa. 


For  high  grade  Strawberry.  Raspberry  and  Black- 
berry plants.  All  the  new  early  and  late  varieties. 


Wanted — Competent  nurseryman  to  grow  nursery  and 

ornamental  stock  on  big  fruit  farm  in  Mexico.  Prom 
sharing  basis.  Healthy  climate.  Only  hard  workers 
need  apply.  Humboldt  Hacienda,  Chih.,  Mexico.  _| 
Wanted  Nurserymen;  Steady,  year  roumL  Sisty- 


five  dollars  a month.  House  room  free  Can  keep 
boarders.  Three  hundred  thousand^  apple  grafts  to 


make  up. 


H.  G.  Monce.  Nampa.  Idaho. 

from  16  to  20 


Wanted — An  energetic  young  man 

years  old,  to  leam  the  nursery  work,  with  steady  < 
ployment  and  good  wages.  Must  give  good  referen. 
W H.  Litson.  Nevada,  Mo. 


Wanted— A young,  active  married  man  to  work  oi 
a truck  and  fruit  farm;  give  reference  and  experience 
position  open  March  1.  1911.  V.  W.  Roberts,  Knox 

ville.  Iowa.  

Wanted,  practical  fruit  farmer,  to  take  charge  of  40 


inieu,  Miav-iicoi  iiu.x  - 

acre  Irrigated  fruit  farm  in  Idaho.  A rare  uPP0™'™ 
for  the  right  man.  Dr.  C.  Relterman,  5,48  Lake  bt. 
Chicago.  111. 


Wanted — A good  reliable  married  man  to  take  charg 

of  80  acres  in  Oklahoma;  a good  proposition  for  tn 
right  man.  Address  Edward  Huber.  Illinois  City. 

Wanted— A middle  aged  Christian  woman  to  kee 
house  on  small  farm;  no  family.  References  given 


required.  Address  S.  Jacobson. 


McIntosh.  New  Mexici 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Catalogue  free.  Cathcart  & Sons.  Bristol.  Indiana. 


Trees  strictly  true  to  name.  Grown  from  carefully 
selected  scions;  lowest  prices;  write.  The  Outlook 
Nursery.  E.  P.  Popps.  Prop..  Outlook.  Mash. 


Fruit  Farm.  100  acres.  3 miles  Elsberry.  free  rock 


Go  to  Southwestern  Washington,  where  land  is  cheap, 
where  ten  acres  make  a farm;  no  irrigation  needed;  no 
blizzards,  cyclones  nor  drouths.  On  the  Pacific  slope 
our  climate  is  unsurpassed;  plenty  of  good  hunting  and 
fishing;  cheap  fuel,  coal  and  wood;  dairying,  poultry 
raising,  fruit  growing  and  gardening  pay.  Bor  riews 
and  information  gathered  through  Southwestern  Wash- 
ington Development  Association,  address  Portland  Com- 
mercial Club.  Portland.  Oregon. 


Fruit  and  Dairy  Farm.  Two  hundred  and  forty  acres. 
Best  known  orchard  ill  Nebraska.  Forty-five  acres  or- 
chard. vineyard  and  small  fruits.  Produced  last  season 
eleven  thousand  dollars  worth  of  fruit.  Orchard  in  fine 
condition.  Power  sprayers  have  been  used  for  twenty 
years.  Orchard  scientifically  grown,  pruned  and  cul- 
tivated. Three  million  pounds  of  manure  recently  ap- 
plied. Cuts  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  alfalfa, 


road,  2.500  fine  apple.  2.500  fine  peach.  3 -room  house 
2 barns,  fine  water,  hog-proof  fences;  good  soil, ^ roll- 
ing. All  cultivatahle.  $10,500. 
cent. 


Easy  terms,  5 

Chas.  SC  Huckstep,  Elsberry.  Mo. 


per 


Oregon  Information — For  authentic  detailed  infor- 
mation concerning  fruit  growing,  dairying,  general 
farming,  manufacturing  and  business  opportunities  in 
any  part  of  Oregon,  address  Portland  Commercial 
Club.  Room  609.  Portland.  Oregon. __ 


Tokay  vineyard  in  full  bearing  netted  the  owner 
$1,050.00  three  years  ago  and  getting  better  after  hir- 
ing everything  done;  owner  lives  in  city  reason 
ing.  Will  make  easy  terms  to  good  party. 

E.  H.  Carpenter.  Sacramento.  Calif. 


Only  $6,000. 


Chanute  Nurseries.  Apples  and  peach  6c  and  up. 
Other  stock  in  proportion.  Write  today  for  catalog. 

James  Truitt  & Sons,  Chanute,  Kan. 

Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants,  Ornamentals.  Reasonable 
prices.  No  agents  or  monkey  business.  Price  list  free. 
E.  P.  Drew,  Yoncalla,  Oregon.  


Delivered  free,  150  strawberry  plants.  $1.  Three  best 
varieties,  including  Dunlap.  Nursery  stock.  List  free 


John  F.  Dayton.  Waukon,  Iowa. 


Get  our  descriptive  catalogue  of  grape  vines.  It  is 
sent  free  to  any  address.  Hermann  Grape  Nurseries, 
Hermann.  Mo. 


An  expert  orchard  man  desires  employment  to  wk 

charge  of  a large  orchard  or  large  tracts  of  prebar 
land.  The  very  best  references  given  Ordy  the > J 
respondence  of  responsible  parties  is  desired,  bee n> 
of  Colorado.  Utah  or  Idaho  desired.  John  Ritzma 

Canon  City.  Colo.  

A young  man.  32  years  of  age,  with  Uttte  moans.^wt 


is  a first-class  propagator,  wishes  to  Moure  half!  vel 
est  with  a good,  reliable  nursery.  Can  furnish 
best  of  reference.  Am  willing  to  show  my  ability.  At 

dress  Success,  care  of  The  Fruit-Grower. 

Position  Wanted— By  young  Virginian  best . ol ( h»>n j 
and  character,  reference  furnished.  . Wanted  posUu 
with  some  fruit  grower.  Life  experience  in  horhfcu , 
ture  and  agriculture.  Address  B.  S.  Childrer  . 


St.  S.  E.,  Roanoke.  Va . 


with  'fruit  projects  in  Northwest.  Eaiert  Pjeker  ^ 


For  Sale— Thirty  thousand  Carolina  Poplars.  Sizes 
ten  to  twenty  feet.  Carload  rates  cheap.  H.  G.  Monce. 


(list.  vvm  uo  uptii  lot  M..O-C,  --  e ctri 

Prefer  the  East.  H.  A.  Horton,  with  ltawson  & Sta 
ton.  Hood  River.  Ore. 


Nampa . Idaiio. 


FRUIT  GROWERS'  SUPPLIES 

Veneer  Tree 


r Sale:  188  acres  of  virgin  upland;  nineteen  miles 
Nashville,  'i'h.  miles  from  main  line  of  L.  & V 


For 

R R Ideal  for  fruit,  berries  and  poultry.  Seventy- 
five  thousand  of  standing  limber;  $15.00  per  acre. 
Tyler  Calhoun.  Nashville.  Tenn.  


Washington  Fruit  and  Wheat 

proved,  lla  miles  out,  $85.00. 


Farms.  100  acres. 
4 acres,  improved, 


1m- 

fiuu 


Send  for  our  new  catalogue.  O.  K 
Wrappers,  Otwell  Tree  Paint.  Rhodes  Double  ( ut  Prun- 
ing Tools.  Spraying  Materials  and  Spray  Bumps,  etc.. 
etc..  E.  G.  Mendenhall.  Box  300.  Kinnmmlv.  HI. 


SEEDS  FOR  SALE 


Many  Fruit-Grower  readers  have  surplus  seeds  of 
Choice  varieties  of  vegetables  or  flowers,  and  they  can 
under  this  heading.  Or  ptr- 


prQfitably  advertise  same 


Situation  !»>» 

on  fruit  farm;  have  had  experience  ^thjdrawtgi 
■i  n ri  nnnles.  Write  particulars  of  proposition  to 

2000  Morgan  aTe..  Parsons.  Ivan.  — I 


Mickle. 


" Wanted-Position  as  bookkeeper,  salesman  or  son 

thing  of  the  kind.  Have  English  and  business  eau 


; raii&iion  . . 

t ion  and  experienced.  Write,  stating  salary  P 

K.  H.  Robinson.  Woodlawn.  Va.  A 

apples,  peart 


Superintendent  of  big  fruit  farm.  :ractj 

strawberries,  blackberries;  9 years  cxperlegc  . 
growing,  packing  and  handling  man.  lanLluora. 
dersou.  Mo. 
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RUIT-G  ROWER 

HELPED  HIM 

I am  moved  to  write  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  benefits  received  from  The 
Fruit-Grower.  I was  induced  to  sub- 
scribe for  The  Western  Fruit-Grower 
in  its  early  days,  on  account  of  Mr. 
Kellogg’s  articles  on  strawberries.  Not 
long  afterward  an  offer  was  made  of 
$10  worth  of  horticultural  books  for 
the  best  article  on  irrigation.  I said 
to  our  folks,  “I’m  going  to  try  for 
those  books.” 

“Oh,  pshaw!  you  couldn’t  get  them,” 
said  one  of  them. 

“I’m  going  to  try,  just  the  same,” 
and  I got  the  books. 

The  reading  of  those  books  not  only 
increased  my  interest  in  fruit-grow- 
ing, but  affirmed  my  conviction  that 
it  was  almost  useless  to  try  to  grow 
fruits  in  the  sandy  soil  and  cold  clim- 
ate I had  to  deal  with,  which  became 
one  of  the  chief  considerations  that 
led  me  to  seek  proper  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  in  the  far  West.  Studying 
those  books  also  fitted  me  to  select  a 
proper  soil  and  location  after  coming 
West,  and  resulted  in  my  securing 
some  choice  fruit  lands.  The  value 
of  those  books  to  me,  instead  of  being 
measured  by  the  cost  price  of  $10,  is 
more  likely  to  run  into  the  thousands. 
When  the  automobile  offer  was  made 
I said  to  myself  that  if  I could  spare 
the  time  I would  try  for  that;  but  as 
I could  not,  I concluded  I’d  had  my 
share.  But  I want  to  commend  the 
offering  of  good  and  useful  articles  as 
prizes  for  faithful  work.  It’s  no  game 
of  chance.  I believe  the  Almighty 
likes  to  see  a man  hustle — do  his  level 
best.  The  Good  Book  is  full  of  offers 
of  rewards.  By  presenting  incentives 
to  struggle  against  difficulties  and  for 
the  accomplishment  of  desirable  re- 
sults the  Creator  secures  the  progress 
of  the  race.  The  spirit  of  strenuous 
endeavor  brought  The  Fruit-Grower 
into  existence  and  pushed  it  to  the 


FREE  EXCURSION 

TO  PECOS  PALISADES,  THE 
SUNSHINE  VALLEY  of  TEXAS 

Get  away  from  the  colfl  winters  and  visit  the  won- 
derful new  Imperial  Irrigation  Project  in  lower  Pecos 
Valley,  Texas,  just  ahead  of  Orient  Railway  construc- 
tion. Rich,  fertile  fruit  and  alfalfa  land  with  per- 
petual water  rights.  Many  northern  farmers  moving  in. 
Irrigation  system  finished.  I will  sell  you  a $60.00 
lot  with  perpetual  water  right  in  any  of  three  new 
towns,  in  the  irrigation  project,  and  furnish  you  free 
railroad  and  sleeping  car  expenses  from  Kansas  City 
to  Pecos  Palisades  and  return,  give  you  a 200  mile 
auto  trip  and  free  hotel  accommodations  while  inspect- 
ing the  project.  Excursion  will  be  personally  conducted. 
An  enjoyable,  educational  and  profitable  trip.  Write 
or  wire  for  reservation.  Party  leaves  Kansas  City  Feb. 
8th  and  Feb.  22nd. 

W.R.  Draper  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A Land  That  Will  Make 
— You  Rich 

The  greatest,  combination  of  industrialism  and  farm- 
ing, now  rapidly  developing,  is  to  be  found  along  the 
.Burlington's  new  lines  in  Wyoming  and  Montana. 

There  Government  irrigated  homesteads  and  Carey 
Act  lands  are  to  be  had,  and  large,  deeded,  alfalfa 
lanches  that  have  made  millionaires  of  the  owners, 
are  being  divided  into  small  farms. 

A letter  or  postal  card  will  bring  you  full  particulars 

D.  Clem  Deaver,  Gen.  Agt. 

LANDSEEKERS’  inf.  bureau, 

250  Q.  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


strawberry  plants  Ks£ 

heed  Corn.  Asparagus  Roots.  My  stock  is  the  fin 
and  largest  I ever  had.  True  to  name.  Write  toi 
;?LPly„  ,,ee  plant  seed  and  poultry  catalog.  It  descri 
stock  fully  and  tells  you  facts  and  why  we  can  s 
jou  money.  31  yeais  in  business. 

I.  W.  HALL.  MARION  STATION,  MARYLAI 


Cheap  Peach  and  Apple  Tree 

West!'  have  a few  thousand  nice  little  tries,  w 
rooted,  ii  the  small  grades  at  a great  bargain.  A fi 
line  of  heavier  stock. 

FREMONT  NURSERY,  FREMONT,  OH 


COW  PEA 

ea.r,ly  and  save  money.  Write  us  for  prices 
(S~y  wanted.  50,000  Klondike  Strawberry  ' 

iFayettevMIe^  a™’  Southwester"  Seed  Co..  Oeptf 


WAKE  UP’  AND  1 W,Ll  TELL  YOU  ABC 
— NEW  STRAWBER1 

Idpxtw  > e Most  Prolific  Berry  Ever  Raisfirl 

BENJAMINE  F,  SMITH,  1847  BakefAv.,  Lawrence.  I 

ft  FT?  ,Send  me  the  name3  and  addresses 
1 i 1 t flve  People  who  grow  fruit,  and  ten  ce 

F-  HOLMAN,  iToM.  K°s7V 
I 


TRAW 


BERRY  & RASP 


I I in  TV  P'anto-  Best  varieties!  _ _ 
rn  r,r„  . “rices  always  right.  1#  « 

- ^kpDotectedN^rDeerpr4i:- 


I very  front.  This  same  spirit  makes 
the  successful  grower  of  fruit — for  it 
takes  that  kind  of  a man  to  wage  a 
successful  war  against  frost  and  the 
host  of  insect  and  fungous  pests  ar- 
rayed against  him — which  accounts  for 
the  high  type  of  men  engaged  in  fruit- 
growing. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  that,  be- 
cause it  is  a good  thing  to  win  a prize, 
one  might  neglect  duty  or  risk  health 
in  an  over-strenuous  chase  after  one. 
Health,  education  and  worthy  char- 
acter are  greater  prizes  than  any  thal 
any  publication  can  offer.  In  fact, 
these  are  the  things  that  best  fit  one 
for  winning  any  other  worthy  prize. 
When  any  man  tries  to  brace  up  an 
over-worked  body  or  brain  with  stim- 
ulants, or  depends  on  his  wits  to  take 
the  place  of  a neglected  education,  or 
on  shrewd  schemes  instead  of  real 
worth,  he  is  already  beaten. 

I want  to  compi;ment  The  Fruit- 
Grower  on  the  moral  and  intellectual 
tone  of  its  contents,  even  in  its  adver- 
tisements. I have  never  seen  anything 
objectionable  in  it.  Besides  publish- 
ing the  best  obtainable  articles  on  the 
various  phases  of  fruit-growing,  and 
furnishing  information  of  great  edu- 
cational value,  it  has  stood  for  the 
beautifying  of  the  home  and  home  life, 
and  against  the  corrupting  and  home 
destroying  influence  of  the  saloon  and 
kindred  evils.  The  little  colony  that 
is  being  attracted  to  Morissania  will 
doubtless  be  a choice  community — 
with  climate,  soil  and  location  selected 
with  scientific  care,  naturally  attract- 
ing people  who  appreciate  the  best 
things. 

I am  afraid  I have  written  too  much 
already  to  add  anything  about  my  test 
vineyard.  Varieties  behave  so  differ- 
ently in  different  seasons  that  one  can- 
not learn  all  about  them  at  once.  I 
tried  grafting  some  new  varieties  on 
old  roots  in  February  and  March,  cut- 
ting off  the  root  four  to  six  inches  be- 
low the  surface  and  cleft  grafting, 
using  no  wax,  but  tying  roots  that 
were  not  large  enough  to  hold  the  cion 
very  firmly,  and  covering  all  with 
earth.  Cut  worms  destroyed  a few 
when  the  buds  started,  but  most  of 
them  made  a fine  growth,  some  of 
them  bearing  a few  grapes.  I am  pleas- 
ed with  the  appearance  and  flavor  of 
the  new  Russian  grape  Zabalkanski, 
and  hope  to  be  able  to  report  more 
fully  on  it  another  season. 

Washington.  GEO.  H.  PATCH. 

(This  good  letter  from  an  old  friend 
is  much  appreciated.  We  well  remem- 
ber the  articles  Mr.  Patch  used  to 
send  us  from  Wisconsin,  and  we  also 
remember  when  he  went  West.  It  is 
most  gratifying  to  know  he  is  making 
good  in  his  new  location. — Editor.) 

Time  and  Labor  Saving  Appliances  for 
the  Farm. 


The  illustrations  herewith  show  hay 
rack  brackets  manufactured  by  the 


Lucas  Manufacturing  Company,  Slater, 
Mo.  This  appliance  is  a very  handy 
device  for  use  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
trations on  an  ordinary  wagon  box  for 


hauling  hay,  stock,  etc.  The  brackets 
may  be  boarded  up  solid,  if  desired, 
and  may  be  used  in  hauling  grain, 
corn,  manure,  etc. 

Please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower 
when  writing  to  advertisers. 


AS  LONG  AS  YOU’RE 

Going  to  Buy  a Power 

SPRAYER  You’d  Better  Get 

the  Best=A  CHAMPION 


Costs  no  More  to  Buy  than  Ordinary  Outfits 
and  Costs  a Lot  Less  Afterwards 

YOU  COULDN’T  DO  WORSE  than  to  buy  a poor  sprayer — you’ll 
pay  for  it  twice  over  in  time  lost,  solution  wasted  and  repair 
bills. 

OF  COURSE  IF  YOU  HAD  TO  PAY  MORE  for  the  best  sprayer 
— which  is  the  Champion — then  there  might  be  some  reason  in 
saving  money  and  taking  a chance. 

BUT  THAT  ISN’T  THE  CASE — the  Champion  costs  actually  less 
than  inferior  power  sprayers  of  other  makes.  One  reason  is 
the  Champion  is  simpler,  therefore  costs  less  to  build  and  so 
can  be  sold  for  less.  Then  too,  we  make  them  in  large  quan- 
tities— being  the  largest  exclusive  manufacturers  of  power 
sprayers  in  the  world,  and  we  give  you  the  benefit  of  the  sav- 
ing we  effect  in  that  way. 

THE  SAME  SIMPLICITY  OF  DESIGN  that  enables  us  to  make 
and  sell  the  best  sprayer  for  the  price  of  an  ordinary  one  also 
makes  the  Champion  the  easiest  to  operate  and  the  most  eco- 
nomical. 

SO  THERE’S  ONLY  ONE  REASON  why  anyone  would  buy  any 
other  power  sprayer — he  hasn’t  seen  a Champion  in  operation 
nor  investigated  its  many  superior  features. 

YOU  OWE  IT  TO  YOURSELF  to  get  our  catalog,  study  the  tech- 
nical description  of  this  splendid  outfit  and  let  us  send  you  the 
names  of  prominent  orchardists  everywhere  who  are  using 
Champions.  The  rest  will  be  easy. 

PLEASE  REMEMBER  THIS — we  are  specialists.  The  Champion 
Manufacturing  Company  manufactures  only  power  sprayers. 
We  never  have  made  water  pumps  nor  farm  machinery. 
Sprayers  are  not  a side  line  with  us. 

WE  D’EVOTE  ALL  OUR  ENERGIES  to  making  the  best  power 
sprayer  possible — one  that  solves  all  problems  in  the  handling 
of  all  kinds  of  solutions,  and  does  it  more  easily,  quickly  and 
economically. 

ORDERS  ALWAYS  AHEAD  OF  SUPPLY.  So  send  for  catalog  at 
once,  then  order  quickly  so  as  not  to  suffer  delay  in  delivery. 
Champion  Automatic  Power  Sprayers  are  fully  guaranteed. 

DO  YOU  KNOW  the  Champion  nozzle — the  only  variable  one — 
does  away  with  towers ; sprays  the  highest  branches  or  lowest 
from  the  ground ; from  any  point  regardless  of  direction  of 
wind ; does  a perfect  job — and  saves  half  the  solution.  Look 
into  it. 


Champion  Manufacturing  Co. 


Pontiac,  Michigan 
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UA  Hedge  in  a Hurry” 


That’s  what  you  want,  and  what  you  get,  when  you  buy  California 
Privet.  The  most  all-around  satisfactory  and  economical,  hence  the  most 
popular  of  all  hedges,  for  the  city  lawn  or  country  place. 

Our  large  block  this  spring  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  place  a hand- 
some hedge  within  the  reach  of  everybody.  $1.00  per  10,  postpaid;  $4.00 
per  100,  express  paid,  to  all  central  and  southern  states.  Can  you  resist  it? 

THE  CUMBERLAND  NURSERIES 

BOX  F.  , WINCHESTER,  TENNESSEE 


Save  Money  on 
Berry  Boxes  and 
Baskets 


Froitand  Vege- 
table Package, 
and  Growers'  Sopplle,  of  all  kind,. 
Write  for  free  morie/  iaving  catalogue 

£o4  price-Uat. 


NEW  ALBANY  BOX  AND  BASKET  CO.. 

Box  104.  New  Albany.  Ind. 


FRUIT  PACKAGES 

Baskets,  Boxes  or  Crates 

for  fruit  or  vegetables.  The  best,  the  Strongest, 
the  Cheapest.  Write  for  prices  and  samples. 

Wisconsin  Fruit  Package  Company 

Crantlon,  Wisconsin 


WAKE  UP 

and  realize  that  now  is  the  time  for  buying  that 
most  necessary  accessory  for  the  smudging  outfit: 
THE  CEDERBORG  FROST  ALARM— it  will  wake 
you  up  when  the  frost  comes.  You  can  save  money 
by  buying  eariy.  Write  today. 

Cederborg  Engineering  Co. 

808  Twentieth  Street.  DENVER,  COLO. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  always 
mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


Sulpt  ur 


Save  money  by  buying 
your  Sulphur  from  us. 

We  guarantee  99J4%  purity 
and  pulverize  to  a two  hun- 
dred mesh  fineness.  Our  sul- 
phur is  the  best  on  the  market 
for  making  lime-sulphur  so- 
lution.  It  goes  into  solution 
readily  and  stays  in  solution.  We  carry  a large  stock  ready  for  shipment 
in  250-lb.  barrels,  175-lb.  barrels  and  100-lb.  bags.  Write  us  for  prices. 

Commercial  Acid  Co.,  3943  Duncan  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


TREES 


TwoHundrad  Thousand 
Lusty,  Healthy,  Mountain-Grown  Trees— 
June  Buds  and  Two-Year-Olds.  Elberta 
and  All  Leading  Commercial  Varieties, 
WRITE  FOR  BARGAIN  PRICES 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES 


>801  Mission  Ridge 


CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


BERRY  BOXES 

Crates  ami  Hamketg,  Cherry,  Plum  and 
Apple  Boxes,  Climax  Bn«ket», 

Big  or  Small 
AS  YOU  LIKE  THEM 
We  have  the  best  equipped  mill  in  the  Northwest 
and  manufacture  the  Ewald  Patent  Folding  Berry 
Boxes,  the  only  folding  berry  box  made  of  wood  veneer 
that  gives  satisfaction.  A liberal  discount  on  early 
orders.  A postal  brings  our  Price  List. 

FRUIT  PACKAGE  CO..  CUMBERLAND,  WIS. 


A YEAR  FROM  A TEN  ACRE  FARM 


This  is  what  has  been  done  with  small  fruits  when  the  best  varieties  were  selected  and  proper  culture  given, 

KNIGHT’S  BOOK  ON  SMALL  FRUITS 

Telle  you  how-this  can  be  done  again,  and  describee  all  of  the  Money  Making  varieties  of  Stra^  bCfTtCS^ 

Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Dewberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Grapes. 
and  how  to  grow  them  for  beet  results. 

This  book  is  no Lm ere  theory,  but  the  result  of  over  thirty  years  of  experience  and  stody.  Send  for  U today. 

It’s  FREE.  DAVID  KNIGHT  & SON.  Box  50  ' SAWYER,  MICH. 

Growers  of  Plants  That  Produce  Fruit 


The  F ruit-Growers 
Guide  - Book 

Will  Soon  Be  Ready  for  Distribution 

If  you  haven’t  sent  in  your  order  you  will  have  to  send  it  as  quickly  as  possible 

if  you  want  a copy  of  the  FIRST  EDITION. 

Already,  we  have  booked  enough  orders  to  prove  that  the  demand  for  this 
publication,  will  be  even  greater  than  we  ever  anticipated 

|£  V/vii  Rolimro  in  good,  sound,  practical  reading;  that  the  experiences 
II  I OU  Dt/lltJVC  of  others  will  help  you;  that  information  costing 
$10,000  is  worth  $1.00  to  you,  then  by  all  means  send  in  your  order  today. 


USE  THIS  COUPON 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri 

I enclose  $1.00,  for  which  send  me  a copy  of 
The  Fruit-Grower’s  Guide-Book  as  soon  as 
completed. 


Name. 


Remember  All  Orders  Will  Be  Filled  Strictly 

In  Rotation 

The  price  of  this  book  has  been  placed 
within  the  reach  of  all.  Cloth  bound, 
beautifully  illustrated,  postpaid  for 


The  Fruit-Grower 


Book 

Department 


Address.... 
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A Great  Offer  For  Our  Readers  On 

SPECIAL  EASY  TERMS 

L.H. 

Baileys 

Exceedingly 
Practical 

Cyclopedia  °f  American 

^ r Horticulture 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

You  Can  Get  This  Complete  Set 
Absolutely  Free  If  You  Want  It 


We  realize  that  some  of  our  readers  would  like  an  opportunity  to 
secure  this  set,  in  return  for  a little  work  during  their  spare  hours. 
We  have  decided  to  ship  it  absolutely  FREE,  all  charges  prepaid,  to 
everyone  who  will  secure  for  us  only  35  new  yearly  subscriptions  at 
$1  each.  Here’s  an  opportunity  for  you.  By  getting  right  to  work 
you  can  earn  this  set,  in  less  than  a week’s  time.  Write  for  supplies. 


WORLD  WIDE 
IN  SCOPE 


This  work  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive review  of  flower  and 
vegetable  life  ever  published. 

It  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  existence,  covering  all 
species  of  plants  known  to  the  Horticultural  trade  in 
North  America. 


BY  MEN  WHO 
KNOW 


The  Best 
Work  of 
Reference 

for  Any 
Plant  Grower 
whether  he  is  a 
Gardener 
Botanist 

Student 

Teacher 

Country 

Gentleman 

or  Florist 


Its  Editor-In-Chief,  Prof.  L.  H. 

BAILEY,  is  easily  the  most  noted 
specialist  in  Horticulture  in  Amer- 
ica and  has  an  international  reputation  as  an  authority  on 
the  subject.  He  knows  every  plant  grower  of  eminence 
and  has  selected  as  writers  of  articles  on  the  culture  of  special  plants,  men  who  have  de- 
voted years  to  the  investigation  of  the  most  successful  and  practical  methods. 

This  Cyclopedia  is  of  unusual  value  to  all  those  who  obtain  a living  by  COMMERCIALLY 
the  cultivation  and  sale  of  plants  of  any  form  whatever.  Not  only  are  PRACTICAL 
plants  and  organisms  treated  by  trained  botanists  but  those  commercial 

plants  such  as  the  apple,  the  cabbage,  the  rose,  etc.,  which  are  so  often  overlooked  by  the  ordinary 
investigator,  have  been  given  the  greatest  possible  attention. 


EVERY  LOCALITY 
IS  COVERED 


The  reader  of  this  work  has  before  him  not  only  complete  botanical 
information,  but  tbe  fullest  details  as  to  practical  methods  most  favor- 
able to  particular  localities.  Frequently  where  differences  of  soil  and 
climate  require  it.  the  same  subject  is  presented  by  writers  from  different  localities.  The  articles 
cover  every  plant  grown  in  every  state,  territory  and  province,  including  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico  and 
the  Philippines. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  Four  handsome  quarto  volumes,  illustrated  with  2,800  original 

— illustrations  and  50  full  page  plates.  There  are  2,016  pages  with 

4,357  articles,  while  the  total  number  of  plant  names  accounted  for  is  24,434.  In  Complete 
ness,  as  well  as  in  practical  usefulness,  this  four-volume  work  far  excels  any  horticultural 
treatise  ever  published. 

OUR  OFFER  The  Fruit-Grower  has  always  endeavor 
■ ed  to  supply  its  readers  with,  the  most 

authoritative  and  up-to-date  matter  on  horticultural 
methods,  and  has  therefore  made  arrangements  with 


SEND  M 
ONLY 


iff 


the  publishers  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  American  Hor 
ticulture  whereby  they  may  obtain  the  work  on 

special  easy  monthly  terms.  The  complete  set  of  four  volumes,  bound 
in  cloth  will  be  delivered  to  you  for  only  $2.00  down  and  $2.00  a 
month  for  9 months.  Further  particulars  sent  on  request. 
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k-  Three 

Big  Banks  Certify^^^^ 
to  Our  Reliability! 

Scott  County  Savings  BanK 
W Capital  3250,000  Surplus  $ 1 60,000  B 

J Davenport,  Iowa  1 

To  Whom  it  May  Concern: 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  testify  to  the 
reliability,  business  integrity  and  honesty  of 
Gordon-Van  Tine  Co.  Their  financial  responsi- 
bility is  well  ov  r three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
($300,000.00),  ai_d  they  enjoy  the  highest  credit 
with  western  Financial  Institutions. 

We  assure  prospective  customers  that  they 
are  perfectly  secure  in  sending  the  money  with 
their  orders,  as  we  understand  that  if  goods 
i are  not  entirely  satisfactory  they  may  be  re-  i 
k turned  at  shippers’  expense  and  the  money  A 
L will  be  promptly  refunded.  The  officers  M 

of  this  company  are  well  and  favorably 

known  to  us,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  to  do  exact  ly  as  1 bey  agree 
J.  H.  HASS,  Cashier. 


Dur  prices  save  you  from  $60 


GRAND  FREE  MILLWORK  CATALOG 

Buy  Building  Material  at  50c  on  the  Dollar 
Direct  from  Our  Great  Millwork  Plant— No  Middl 

QUALITY,  SAFE  DELIVERY  AND  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


“Uncle  Sam' 
is  Our 
Traveling 
Man 


fACfi 


2-Lt.  Windows 


Good  Strous:  Door 


Corner  Blocks 


<t 


Each 


No 


5,000  Bargains  Ready 

Doors,  Windows,  Mouldings,  Flooring,  Frames,  Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles,  Roofing— Everything! 

We  are  selllngr  higrh-grade  guaranteed  Building:  Material  of  every  description  at  50  cents  on  the  dollar.  If 
you  want  to  save  50  per  cent  of  the  prices  demanded  by  retail  dealers,  here  is  your  chance.  Simply  put 
your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  and  “Uncle  Sam”  will  bring  you  our  Grand  Free  Catalogs  of  over 
5,000  Bargains— every  thing  required  to  put  up  a new  building  or  modernize  an  old  one.  Here  in  our  great 
new  fireproof  plant,  built  of  solid  concrete,  we  carry  the  largest,  finest  stock  of  building  material  in  the  world. 

Build  That  House  or  Barn  NOW  and  Save  Money  in  Big 

To  celebrate  the  completion  of  our  new  fireproof  plant,  we  have  started  a sale  that  has 
startled  the  country.  So  great  are  the  price  reductions,  so  vast  and  varied  is  the  stock, 
so  wonderful  are  our  new  facilities  for  quick  shipment,  that  the  public  is  simply 
paralyzed.  If  you  are  ever  going  to  build,  if  you  are  ever  going  to  remodel  or 
repair  your  house,  barn  or  other  buildings,  if  you  are  ever  going  to  buy  Building 
Material,  now,  now,  now  is  the  accepted  time— the  supreme  opportunity  to 
save  big  money— to  make  every  dollar  go  twice  as  far  as  before.  Such  stu- 
pendous bargains,  such  money-saving  offers,  such  high  quality  for  so  little 
money,  may  never,  never,  never  come  again.  Delay  may  cost  you  dearly. 

Over  Half  a Million  Customers! 

Solely  through  our  Grand  Free  Catalogs  and  the  Big  Values  offered 
therein,  we  have  built  up  a patronage  extending  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

Over  half  a million  satisfied,  enthusiastic,  loyal  customers  on  our  books  ! 

You  can’t  put  your  finger  on  the  map  of  the  United  States  without 
locating  a Gordon-Van  Tine  customer!  We  have  been  in  the  Building 
Material  business  since  1865.  Our  business  motto  is  the'Golden  Rule. 

Every  article  we  ship  is  guaranteed,  and  we  refund  every 
penny  and  pay  freight  both  ways  if  goods  are  not  absolutely 
satisfactory.  Three  big  banks  vouch  for  our  reliability.  See 
our  rating  in  Dun’s  and  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Agencies. 

Ask  our  customers.  Get  the  3 Big  Free  Catalogs  and  see  prices. 


A 

Flight 
of  Stairs 
Complete  for 


to  $125  on  stairs 


Cl  1 CA  builds  this  barn,  32x44.  We  will  furnish 
$1)10*1  all  Lumber  and  Millwork  for  $685. 


buys  Lumber,  Barn  Sash  and  other 
necessary  material  for  this  barn.  See 
Plan  Book.  We  6ell  a tremendous 
amount  of  barn  material— everything 
from  foundation  to  cupola.  Our  prices 
enable  you  to  build  barns  ora  com- 
plete set  of  farm  buildings  at  a saving 
that  will  astonish  you.  Send  us  list 
of  materials  for  free  estimate  or  get 
our  great  Book  of  Plans  for  Farm 
Buildings  and  see  the  big  saving  we 
guarantee.  The  barn  shown  here  is 
only  one  of  thousands  built  from 
Gordon-Van  Tine  materials.  Build 
that  barn  NOW  and  save  money! 


Cl  0 07  builds  this 8- room  house  complete. 
V IjOt  I \\'e  will  furnish  >ou  all  the  Lum- 
ber and  Millwork,  including  plans,  for  $698. 


Killarney  Door 


I We  Ship  Promptly.  Two 

I railroad  tracks,  each  with 
I double  loading  platform,  ex 
I tend  the  entire  length  of  our 


warehouses. 


drayage ! 


Plan  Rook  FREE! 

Over  50  Designs  for  Mouses,  Barns, 
Cottages,  Bungalows,  Granaries, 
Hog  Houses,  Poultry  Houses,  Etc. 

This  great  Plan  Book  wins  out  because  it 
is  practical  and  gives  the  latest  ideas  on 
farm  architecture.  Gives  complete  designs 
for  fifty  Houses,  Cottages,  Bungalows: 
Farm,  Dairy  and  Cattle  Barns:  Corn  Houses, 
Granaries,  Cattle  Sheds,  Hog  Houses, 
Wagon  Sheds,  Implement  Sheds,  Cribs. 
Automobile  Houses,  Poultry  Houses,  etc. 
Every  building  shown  has  been  actually  built  at  the  prices  stated.  The  handsome 
houses  shown  at  the  right-hand  side  of  this  page  are  taken  from  our  Plan  Book.  Note 
the  low  cost  for  lumber  and  millwork!  The  book  is  free.  Send  10c  for  postage  and  mailing. 


O O 4 74  builds  this  7-room  house  complete.  Wa 
v.,“  ■ “ will  furnish  all  Lumber  and  Millwork. 
including  plans,  for  $1,022. 


How  io  Remodel  Old 

IIaiicoc  at  Very  Low  Cost 

flUUScS  for  Materials 

Our  Grand  Free  Millwork  Catalog  gives 
valuable  ideas  for  modernizing  old  houses 
—tells  how  to  add  stairs,  porches,  mantels, 
plate  rail,  etc.,  etc.,  at  lowest  possible  cost. 
Costs  only  a few  dollars  to  double  the 
attractiveness  of  an  old-fashioned  house. 


Estimates  FREE 

Send  List  of  Materials  Needed 
and  See  What  We  Can  Save  You 

Our  Estimating  Department  makes  no 
charge  forgiving  complete  itemized  figures 
on  material  for  any  kind  of  a building. 
Send  list  of  materials  wanted,  or  figure  it 
out  yourself,  from  our  catalog. 


Lumber 

” $100  to  $300  ^ 

on  Every  Carload  Shipped! 

Ask  for  our  Free  Lumber  List,  which  gives  cut 
prices  on  Bough  and  Dressed  Lumber,  Dimension, 

Joists  and  Timber,  Siding.  Flooring,  Oeihng,  Fin- 
ishing Lumber,  Fencing,  Ship  Lap.  Lath,  Shingles, 
etc.,  etc.  Our  yards  are  connected  with  26 
different  railroads. 

Water-Proof  and  Fire-Resisting 

FLINT-COATED 

ROOFING 

Per  Roll  of  108 
square  feet  . . 

1- Ply,  $1.00 

2- Ply,  $1.25 

3- Ply.  $1.50 

Another  big  cut  in  Roofing!  Millions 
of  feet  of  Flint-Coated  Booting,  made 
of  genuine  Wool  Felt,  waterproofed 
with  Asphalt,  surfaced  with*  Flint  and 
Mica  at  less  than  half  regular  prices, 
for  quick  clearance.  Every  rol  I guaran- 
teed 6,  8 or  10  years,  according  to 
weight.  Ask  for  Free  Booting  Catalog. 

* r.a  ! HIamIaIa  f 1 M.l  4 I Mantels  Grand  Millwork  Sale 

to  Celebrate  Completion  of  Vast  New  Concrete  Warehouses 

These  special  prices  are  limited  to  this  Grand  Millwork  Celebration 
Sale— to  celebrate  the  completion  of  our  enormous  new  concrete  mill- 
work  plant.  NOW  is  your  opportunity  to  buy  at  a tremendous  saving! 


CIA  builds  this  7-room  house  complete.  Wi- 
v fc,  0 I *»  will  furnish  all  Lumber  and  Millwork, 
including  plans,  for  $1,057. 


Why  Pay  Two  Prices 

for  Millwork,  Lumber,  Etc.?  d<£?d™!  ly  » 

Buv  from  us  in  anv  Quantity—  at  wholesale  orices— less  than  the  retail 


OOO  builds  thi9  beautiful  bungalow  cob 
,£uO  plete.  We  will  furnish  all  Lumber  aa 
Millwork,  including  plan*,  for  $868. 


Buy  from  us  in  any  quantity— at  wholesale  prices— less  than  the  retail 
dealer  pays.  We  undersell  everybody  because  we  save  you  the  middle- 
men’s profits.  Whether  you  buy  £5  worth  or  $5,000  worth,  you  get  our 
lowest  prices,  and  our  guarantee  of  quality.  Safe  delivery  and  satisfac- 
tion or  every  dollar  refunded. 


Beautiful  Mantels.  Grate9 
and  Fireplace  Fittings  al- 
most given,  away.  You  will 
be  surprised  at  the  small  cost. 
Grand  Free  Catalog  gives  pic- 
tures, prices  and  descriptions. 

Porch  Millwork 
SLASHED! 

Every  farm  home  should 
have  a porch  an  out- 
door living  room.  Put  up 
a porch  at  small  expense. 

See  Catalog  for  prices  on 
all  porch  material. 


1 or<  h 


Brackets 


, GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO.. 

2193  Case  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa 

S Please  send  the  FREE  BOOKS  checked  below  to 


Send  Your  Name  and  Address  at  Once!  I 


0 
0 
0 
0 
I 
0 
I 

Name .................  ........ ij 


Colonial 
Porch  Column 

T 

^ A _ _ __  -a  — - __  _ _a  »■■■■■  at  aw  ^ ^ _ _ * Any  ot  following  books  free.  Check  the  ones  you  wise.  ; 

GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO.,  2193 Case  St., Davenport, Iowa IBS!g!Lgj««D!gg: 


Write  immediately.  Use  the  coupon  or  write  a letter  or  postal.  This 
is  important.  Get  possession  of  the  great  money-saving,  price-cutting: 
catalogs.  Get  your  name  on  our  Free  Mailing:  List  for  extra  Bulletins  as 
fast  as  they  are  issued.  (47) 


J Address 

$ Occupation 

- Any  of  following:  books  free.  Check  the  ones  you  wish. 


Editor's  Note-  It  has  been  our  privilege  on  se 
concern  which  fulfills  all  of  the  claims  made  in  its 
Co.  not  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  the  merchandise 
received  from  satisfied  customers.  We  note  a few 
Gordon-Van  Tine  Co..  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Hutchinson.  Kan..  May  15-10. 

Gentlemen:  The  freight  was  75c  per  100  lbs., 

but  at  that  rate  it  was  40  per  cent  cheaper  than 
could  be  bought  of  our  local  dealers.  If  any  dif- 
ference in  material  or  workmanship,  yours  is  t lie 
C.  F.  HASS. 


best. 


veral  occasions  to  investigate  the  business  affairs  of  the  Gordon-Van  Tine  Co.,  of  Davenport.  Iowa,  and  we  have  always  found  it  to  he  a high-class  business 
advertisements.  This  firm  is  given  a high  financial  rating  by  all  of  the  banks  of  Davenport.  From  our  personal  knowledge,  it  is  the  policy  of  Gordon-Van  Tine 
noted  in  their  advertisements,  but  to  fulfill  every  bargain  offer  to  the  letter.  On  a recent  business  visit  in  Dmenport  we  were  permitted  to  read  some  of  the  letters 
of  these  letters,  picked  at  random,  to  show  the  thorough  reliability  of  the  merchandise  advertised  by  the  Gordon-Van  Tine  Co. 

Salina.  Kan..  June  3.  1010.  you  for  $122.40.  The  freight  was  $16.80.  and  the 

Gentlemen:  In  building  my  house.  I made  out  a 
bill  of  the  millwork.  and  intended  sending  away  for 
my  stuff:  one  of  the  local  yards  here  told  me  that 
they  would  sell  me  the  stuff  so  cheap  that  1 could 
not  afford  to  send  away.  I gave  them  t lie  bill  to 
figure  on.  and  their  bid  was  $102.00  Thinking 
this  high.  I ordered  the  same  bill  of  goods  from 


Gordon-Van  Tine  Co.,  Davenport.  Iowa. 

Gentlemen:  The  bill  of  lumber  that  I ordered 

from  you  some  time  ago.  arrived  O.  K..  and  I am 
pleased  to  say  that  it  is  far  better  goods  than  I ever 
expected  to  get.  and  far  superior  to  any  that  is  sold 
here  for  a much  higher  price. 

BURT  HERSHMER. 


you  for  $122.40.  

goods  all  first  class  in  every  respect.  The  dealer 
said  I would  get  poor  stuff,  and  things  would  be 
broken,  but  when  the  goods  came.  I asked  1 he  local 
dealers  to  come  and  see;  they  admitted  all  first 
class.  I think  the  Gordon-Van  Tine  Company  hon- 
est and  first  class  in  every'  respec..  I saved  over 
$60  00  on  a small  bill.  G W.  McQl’EEX. 
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A Wonderful  Building  Offer 

Our  Great  1911  Price  Wrecking  Sale 

Brand  New  Lumber  and  Building  Material 


HOW  WE  OBTAIN 
OUR  SUPPLIES 

We  purchase  at  Sheriffs*.  Receivers*  and 
Manufacturers*  Sales,  besides  owning  out- 
right sawmills  and  lumber  yards.  Usually 
when  you  purchase  your  building  material 
elsewhere  for  the  complete  building  shown 
here,  it  will  cost  you  from  50  to  60  per  cent 
more  them  we  ask  for  it.  By  our  “direct  to 
you”  methods  we  eliminate  several  middle- 
men’s profits.  We  can  prove  this  to  you. 

Write  Vs  For  Facts 


OUR  BINDING  GUARANTEE 

This  Company  has  a capital  stock  and  surplus  of  over 
$1,000,000.  We  guarantee  absolute  satisfaction  in  every  detail. 
If  you  buy  any  material  from  us  not  as  represented,  we  will  take 
it  back  at  our  freight  expense  and  return  your  money.  Werec- 
ognize  the  virtue  of  a satisfied  customer.  We  will  in  every 
instance  “ Make  Good.”  Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  prove 
this.  Ask  any  Bank,  or  write  to  the  publishers  of  this  paper. 

Our  Responsibility  is  Unquestioned 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY 


Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 

I'  Wo  furnish  complete  Hot  Aii\  Hot 
Water  and  Steam  Heating  Plants  of  ©very 
kind.  It  makes  no  difference 
I whether  it  is  an  old  or  a new 
I building,  we  can  furnish  ma- 
terial at  real  “Wrecking 
| Prices.”  Our  Special  Heat- 
• 1 lngr  Booklet,  which  we  send 
free  to  those  interested,  tells  all  the  % 
facts  and  gives  much  valuableinior-^ 
mation.  Send  us  sketch  or  d‘a^f  “ .9}  ' 
your  building  or  home  and  we  will 
make  you  an  estimate. 

Steel  Roofing,  Siding,  Ceiling 

Economical  and  easy  to  put  on,  no 
previous  experience  necessary;  abso- 
. lutely  guaranteed,  brand  new,  clean 
stock— bright  as  a dollar,  men 
corrugated,  unpainted  steel  sheets, 
fight  weight.  22  in.  wide,  $£  85 
| 6 and  8ft.  long.  lOOeq.  ft.,  *•*  7L 

Painted,  same  as  above *!.»» 

, i u inch  corrugated,  galvanized, 

I rust  - proof  steel  sheets,  hght 
' weight  22  to  24  in.  wide,  $3.25 

2 to  7 ft.  long.  100  bq.  ft _ 

freight  at  these  prices  to  all 

mn  Work 

Thousands  of  Items  of  Mill  Work 
of  all  kinds. 

Anything  from  a single  4-panel  door| 
ftp. si. is  to  a superb  Colonial  Front 

EWeBhave& Porch  ’ Material,  Windows, 
and  Door  Frames  of  all  descriptions,! 

Special  Windows,  Built-In  China 
closets.  Beautiful  Mantels,  Consoles, 

complete  house  bill  can  be  furnish  , 

©d  you  on  short  notice.  « 

We  guarantee  our  Mill  Work  to  be  of  . 

high  grade  quality,  splendid  workmanship  ana 

^rnnSquime^hod'gfbnying  in  vast  quantities 
many  times  at  practically  our  own  figures  places 
in  absolutely  first_po9ition  of  furnishing  cus- 
tomers  with  the  highest  qualities  at  the  lowest 

PLet8hs  have  your  list  and  we'll  make  you  an 
offer  that  Is  bound  to  save  you  money. 

air  Pressure  Water  Works 


*830°° 

Buys  the  Ma- 
terial to  Build 
this  Home 


EVERY  STICK  OF  LUMBER 
IS  BRAND  NEW 

Our  stock  consists  of  Brand  New  Material 
and  any  statement  to  the  contrary  is  false  and 
purposely  misleading.  Get  our  Guaranteed 
Quotation,  delivered  Free  of  Freight  Charges 
at  your  home  station.  Y ou  run  no  risk,  as 
every  item  is  guaranteed  to  be  exactly  as 
represented.  A positive  saving  of  from  30 
to  50  per  cent  by  our  “direct  to  you  ” 
methods.  Let  us  prove  this  to  you. 

Let  Vs  Make  You  an  Estimate 


Rawhide  Rubber  Roofing 

Fire,  hail  and  weatherproof.  Not 
affected  by  heat  or  cold.  Recom- 
mended  by  fire  underwriters.  108 
ft.  to  a roll,  with  large  headed 
nails  and  cement  for  laps.  Re- 
quires no  coating  after  laying. 
Price  per  roll:  . 

1 Ply.  Guaranteed  6 years,  $1.23 

2 Ply.  " 9 “ 149 

3 Ply.  ••  13  “ 1.71 

Freight  paid  to  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Ohio  and  Michi- 
gan. Write  for  delivered  price  to 
other  States  and  Roofing  Book. 
Samples  mailed  free. 


Our  House  Design  134 


A WONDERFUL  HOME  BUILDING  OFFER 

For  roominess,  comfort  and  convenience  this  house  cannot  be  excelled. 

We  furnish  absolutely  all  brand  new  material.  Lumber,  Mill  work,  Hardware,  Nalls, 
etc.,  etc.,  practically  everything  from  the  ground  up,  for  the  price  above  mentioned. 

This  house  is  the  result  of  years  of  study  and  effort  in  medium  priced  house  build- 
ing and  represents  practicability  as  well  as  harmony  and  beauty. 

In  size  it  is  30  feet  wide  by  30  feet  long.  The  interior  arrangement  is  exclusively 

modern^  design  hag  been  selecte[j  many  hundreds  of  times  by  our  customers  and  always 

gives  excellent  satisfaction.  . . , _ 

The  material  we  furnish  for  our  designs  is  figured  to  such  a nicety  that  there  ts 
not  one  penny’s  waste,  which  means  a great  saving  to  you  in  cost  and  labor. 

BLUE  PRINT  PLANS  $2.00 

For  $2.00,  which  we  refund  if  material  is  purchased  from  us,  we  furnish  complete 
Blue  Print  Plans,  Specifications  and  Material  List  fully  describing  the  articles  we  fur- 

Pi  f«r  tho  oKrivo  bnilHinir  nr  fltiv  hllilfiinff  shoWD  ill  OUT  PltHl 


isiue  rrint  nans,  ©pecmcauuus  auu  amtcuai  uiau 
nish  for  the  above  building  or  any  building  shown  in  our  nan 
Book.  These  plans  may  be  returned  within  20  days,  it  not  sat- 
isfactory, and  $1.50  will  be  refunded. 


Modern  Air’Pressnre 
Water  Supply  Systems 
at  prices  ranging  from 
$48.00  to  $200.  They  are 
strictly  new,  first  class 
and  complete  in  every 
detail.  It  makesnodif- 
ference  whether  yon 
live  in  the  country,  yon 
can  enjoy  every  city 
comfort  at  little  ex- 
pense. Why  not  inves- 
tigate this?  We  are 
ready  to  furnish  yon 
with  all  the  facts  free 
of  charge.  All  material 
fully  guaranteed.  We 
also  have  a complete 
etock  of  Pipe,  Valves 
and  Fittings  at  40  to60t 
saving.  Gasoline  en- 
gines at  low  prices. 


FIRST  FLOOR 


OUR  PLAN  BOOK  IS  SENT  FREE 

Our  FREE  plan  offer  is  fully  explained 
in  our  Plan  Book,  and  there  are  nearly 
100  additional  designs,  all  of  which  have 
been  worked  out  with  a view  to  the  great- 
est economy,  and  are  thoroughly  practi- 
cal. If  the  above  design  does  not  interest 
you,  we  know  you  will  be  able  to  make 
a selection  from  our  Plan  Book.  Send 
for  it  today. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen^ndjng  you  photo  of  house  No.  134.  Material 
and  everything  O.  K.  Material  was  fine.  l.  J-  SAX 
(Address  furnished  on  application). 


'gECOTt)  floor” 


Pa. 


SEND  US  YOUR  LUMBER  BILL  FOR 
OUR  FREIGHT  PAID  ESTIMATE • 


Builders*  Hardware 


Marvelous  opportunities  to  save 
moneyon  hardware  furnishings  for 
raur  home.  Our  stock  consists  of 
Door  Locks,  Hinges,  PuBh  Plates, 
Window  Bolts,  Springs,  Hangers. 
Sash  Weights,  Sash  Pulleys,  Sash 
Ford  Latches.  Wardrobe  Hooks  and 
I'll  q{  the  most  modern  manufactur- 
f‘‘  „nd  first  class  in  every  respect, 
wl  caneave  you  from  30  to  50  percent 
This  stock  is  fully  illustrated  and 
T|11;>,ed  in  our  mammoth  Catalog 
whtoh  we  Will  send  free  for  the  ask- 
H,g  Write  today.  


Cement  Building  Block  Machine 

$13.85  for  a first  class  prac- 
tical cement  building  block 
machine.  Blocks 8x8x16  inches. 

You  can  make  whole,  hall 
and  quarter  blocks.  Turnout 
100  blocks  a day.  Ten  days 
free  trial  given  to  every  one. 

We  furnish  either  single  or 
double  core  flasks.  Oper- 
ates so  easily  a boy  can  un- 
derstand it  and  use  it  without 
previous  experience.  This  — — . 

machine  is  the  most  for  the  money  that  can  ne  se 
cured;  is  a factory  in  itself.  Send  for  free  catalog 


Lumber 

18.000,000  to  20,000,000  foot  of  Brand 
New  High  Grade  Lumber  and  Building  Material 
here  at  our  mammoth  Chicago  plant  ready  for 
Immediate  shipment. 

Our  leading  position  as  expert  buyers  in  vast 
tuantities  of  the  best  qualities  at  extremely  low 
figures,  enables  us  to  quote  our  customers  lower 
prices,  quality  considered,  than  any  other  con- 
cern in  existence. 

Make  us  a visit— personally  inspect  our  immense 
etock— and  superintend  the  loading  of  your  order 

Your  every  purchase  is  backed  by  our  invincible 
guarantee  that  every  piece  of  material  is  brand 
new,  of  standard  grade,  manufactured  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  various  Lumber  Manufacturers 
Associations.  We  save  you  money;  make  prompt 
shipment;  guarantee  safe  arrival,  and  entire  sat. 

,9SENDntlS  YOUR  LIST  OF  MATERIAL  FOR 
OUR  LOWEST  FREIGHT  PAID  ESTIMATE. 


Modern 
Fire-Proof 
Steel 
Buildings 

We  furnish  buildings  mad©  entirely  of  steel, 
suitable  for  factories,  barns,  warehouses,  machine 
shops,  foundries,  storage  sheds,  auto  garages  at  a 
saving  of  from  30  to  60  per  cent. 

Sizes  range  from  18  it.  to  50  ft.  in  width  and  20 
ft.  to200  feet  in  length.  , 

Necessary  plans  and  specifications  of  these 
buildings  free  with  order.  These  plans  show  ex- 
actly where  each  item  in  the  bill  of  material  is 
used  in  the  building,  each  piece  of  steel  being 
numbered  in  the  Material  List  and  cprrespond- 
ingly  numbered  on  the  Plans,  greatly  simplifying 
the  erection  of  the  building  and  at  a great  saving 
in  the  cost  of  labor. 

Write  us  for  description  and  prices. 


High  Grade  Plumbing 

Enjoy  the  comforts  of  a City  Home, 
all  the  advantagesof  the  modern  bath 
room,  laundry  and.  kitchen.  Water 
in  abundance  in  every  part  of 
your  home.  No  excuse  for  you  to 
be  without  one  of  these  systems. 
The  expense  is  very  small. 

We  will  loan  you  tools  and  give 
you  complete  instructions  so  you 
can  install  the  system  yourself. 


Strictly  new  and  as 
good  as  anyone  sells.  We 
have  everything  needed 
in  plumbing  material. 

Ourprice8  mean  a saving 
to  you  of  30  to  60  per 
cent.  We  can  easily 
prove  it  if  you  will  give  us  a chance. 


90c  buyB  our  special  flat 
rim,  cast  iron,  white  en- 
amel kitchen  sinks.  Price 
includes  strainer  and  coup- 
ling. $5.50  buys  an  enamel 
bath  tub.  $10  for  a cast 
iron,  roll  rim.  white  enamel 
bath  tub.  $9.50  for  our 
white  enamel  low  down  tank 
water  closet,  complete  outfit. 
Iron  pipe  at  mill  prices. 


**Premier **  Ready  Mixed  Paints 

Made  of  such  fine  material,  com 
bined  with  the  highest  degree  of 
manufacture  that  we  guarantee  them 
for  ten  years.  Of  most  adhesive  qua- 
lity and  practically  weather  proof. 
Retains  its  color,  lustre  and  fresh 
appearance. 

“Premier”  Ready  Mixed  House 
Paint,  more  than  forty  different 
I shades.  Price  in  fifty  gallon  barrels,  per  gal- 
lon, $1.08.  Get  our  prices  on  “Premier  House 
Barn.  Roof  and  Fence  Paints.  Color  Card_Free 


MANTELS 

A neat,  artistic  Mantel  of 
rich  pleasing  design,  unexcel- 
led anywhere  for  the  price. 
Workmanship  and  finish  will 
please  the  most  critical.  Oak 
or  birch  woods.  Beveled  mir- 
ror. Size  79  in.  high.  60  in. 
wide.  A Mantel  that  will  prove 
an  ornament  to  any  room. 

Order  No.  10C-8021,  price 
$11.95.  Get  our  free  Mantel 
Circular  which  shows  many  ad- 
> ditional  sizes  and  designs  at 
1 correspondingly  low  prices^ 


Screen  Doors  at  Half  Price 

Green  Stained 

4 Panel  Each 

Size,  2 ft.  6 in.  x 6 ft.  6 in.,  1H [in.  $0.60 
Size,  2 ft.  10  in.  x 6 ft.  10  in.  IK  in.  .60 
Size.  2 ft.  8 in.  x 7 ft  IK  in  - .80 

Size,  2 ft.  10  X 7 ft.  IK  in.  - - .90 

2 Panel  as  shown 
Natural  Wood  Finish 
With  two  coats  of  best  varnish. 
Size,  2 ft.  8 in.  x 7 ft-  IK  in.  - Sl-00 

Size,  2 ft’  10  in,  x 7 ft.  IK  m.  - 100 

Size,  2 ft.  10  in.  x 6 ft.  10  in.  lKm.  1.25 
Size.  3 ft-  x 7 ft.  IK  in.  - 1.2a 


Ornamental  Steel  Ceiling 


Onr  Price,  save  you  50 
per  cent.  More  than  sev- 
enty-five  of  the  newest  and 
most  exclusive  designs.  It 
is  fire  and  dust  proof. 
Easier  to  apply  and  cheaper 
than  wood.  Is  sanitary  and 
will  give  lifetime  service. 
Complete  instructions  fur- 
nished so  you  can  lay  it 
yourself.  Send  us  diagram 
of  your  room  showing 
dimensions  for  our  quo- 
tations. 
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FILL  OUT  THIS  COUPON 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. 

I saw  your  Pag:©  Advertisement  in  Western  Fruit-Grower 
I am  Interested  In  the  following  items: 

Rend  me  FREE  your  Large  Illustrated  Catalog.  Also 
eendthe  knowing  additional:  (Check of  f Books  you  want.) 


Book] 

of 

Plans  l 


My  Name 


neiouowiuBuuujuuuu..  iv-vv- - 
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Roofing  Book 

A most  valuable  book  filled  with  in- 
formation regarding  all  kinds  of  Steel 
Corrugated  and  Ready  Roofing.  Ex- 
- amples.  diagrams  and  m- 
' structions  on  how  to  ap- 
ply all  kinds  of  material, 
Roofing,  Ceiling  and 
Siding,  exterior  and  in- 
terior finish.  Every 
home  builder  should 
have  one  of  these 
books.  It  will  cost  you 
nothing.  Write  today. 


Mammoth  Free  Catalog  Heating  and  Plumbing 


The  Greatest  Price  Wrecker  ever 
produced.  A book  of  1.000  pages,  profusely 
illustrated.  A demonstration  of  what  the 
Chicago  House  Wrecking 
Co.  stands  for  as  a bargain 
center.  It’s  such  a book  as 
©very  boyer  of  merchandise 
must  have  in  his  or  her  pos- 
session. It  shows  what  vast 
lines  of  merchandise  are  se- 
cured by  us  at  Sheriffs’, 
Receivers*  and  Manufac- 
turers* Sales.  It  con- 
tains a description  of  our  vast 
stock  of  Furniture,  Cloth- 
ing. Dry  Goods,  Boots  and  Shoes.  Fill  in  the 
coupon  shown  elsewhere  and  tell  us  your  needs. 


A book  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
Heating  and  Plumbing  question  goes 
into  every  detail  so  thoroughly  re- 
garding Steam,  Hot  Water 
and  Hot  Air  Heating  that 
you  will  know  exactly  what 
you  can  expect  I from  the 
system  you  select.  The 
heating  capacity  of  our 
plants  are  figured  and 
determined  by  expert 
"engineers  and  are  absolutely 
guaranteed.  Vou  run  no  risk. 


Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co,  35ih  & tron  Sts.  Chicago^ 
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Missouri  Squab  Co 73 

Pfile,  Hen iy  73 

Heaton.  Edwin  A 78 

Hedberg,  (’ml  ,T 78 

Heffron,  T 79 

Hefner.  T.  A 78 

Heinsen,  H.  C 78 

Helman,  C.  W 78 


Jlcnslelgh,  Mrs.  I-,’.  W 

1 1 ewes,  li.  A 

lllgbee,  C.  11 

Highland  Poultry  Farm 

mil,  Richard  

Hillside  Poultry  Farm 

Hlntermlster,  Henry  

Hodges,  .1,  <’ 

Hoffman,  Clare  E 

Halloday,  J.  M 

Holt,  .1.  M 

Holt,  Marian  

I-Iord,  H.  B 

Horn,  A.  

Hornbrook,  Geo.  L 

Houston,  Mrs.  Sarah 

Howell.  Geo.  10 79 

Hudson,  Sidney  

ITuecker,  Fred  

Huffman  Poultry  Farm 

IT urlbert,  J.  .1 

Hussey,  IT.  E 

Huston,  II.  E 

Hutchins  Bros 

Ingils,  A.  M 

Tnskeep,  J.  R 

Jacobs,  11.  A 

Jackson,  Prudence  

Jacobs,  Orlando  I 

Koell,  Win.  & Co 80 

Kahler,  B.  F 79 

Kaldenberg,  T.  II 

Kaufman,  W'.  H 

Kemmetej’,  Peter  

Kemp,  W.  W 

Kepple,  C.  I. 

Kitchen,  Joseph  H 78-79 

Kollmeyer,  J.  H 

Kreebell,  A.  D 

Kremmer,  F 

Bafreniere  

Lake  View  Fann  

Lang,  C.  F 

Leach,  Jno.  S „ 

Lembke  & Lembke 79 

Lemen,  Jas.  II 

Lentz.  Chas.  E 

Leslie r,  J.  F 

Lewis.  Peter  G 

Linn  & Son 

Logue,  H.  L 

Long.  Scott  

Loomis»  Chas.  E 

Lorenz,  Jno 

Loyd,  C.  J.  & Sons 

Mackey,  Chas.  J 

Mahaney  Bros 80 

Maple  & Baker  

Marble  Spgs.  Poultry  Farm 

Martin,  J.  H 

Marvin,  F.  C 

Matney,  W.  S. 

Matthews,  A 

Maxwell,  W.  H 

McClure.  Chas 

McConnell,  Bert  

Meadow  Stream  

Meyers.  E.  A 

Meyers.  J.  P 

Miller,  Chas 

Miller,  C.  M 

Miller,  K.  I 

Minkie  & Co 

Mohr,  Henry  

Mohr,  S.  Iy 

Moore,  Fred  H 

Moore,  J.  L 

Murphy,  Ed  V 

Myers  & Jackson 

Myers,  T.  F 

Myers,  Fred  

Myers,  T.  E 

Naylor,  R.  H 

Nederveld,  G 

Nelson,  Henry  A 

Nettich,  Jno 

Neubauer,  J 

Neville  Poultry  Farm 

Newell’s  Clover  Mead  Farm .... 
North  Water  Gap  Poultry  Farm 

Nott.  S.  G 

Oakdale  Farm 

Oetzel.  R.  S 

Ogle,  F.  A 

Old  Honesty  Hatchery 

Orr,  John  S 

Osterfoss  Poultry  Farm 78 

Ownland  Farm  

Palmer.  H.  M 

Park  Side  Poultry  Yards 

Paullus,  Henry  

Peacock,  Gallieo  

Pennington,  ,T.  S 

Perrin,  F.  J 

Petrie,  S.  H 

Pirtle  Poultry  Farm 

Platt.  G.  A 

Pollock,  Mrs.  Jones 

Poorman,  J110.  G 

Porter,  S.  P 

Powell.  Mrs.  E.  D 

Price.  ,T.  W 

Prospect  Poultry  Farm 

Radcliffe.  C.  E 

Ragan,  Charlie  

Randolph  Poultry  Farm 

Reid,  Bernard  

Kehmel,  Algic  

Rhodes,  Mrs.  A.  N 

Rice.  O.  L 

Rich.  H.  II 

Richardson  Farm  

Richey.  J.  C 

Riddell,  Andrew  

Robnett,  Mrs.  A.  J 

Rogers,  E.  A 

Rogers,  IT.  E 

Rolfe,  Mrs.  Maude  

Roth,  H.  B 

Runyon.  B.  D 

Russell,  A.  L 

Rynerson.  T.  H 

Sailing.  Carl  

Sr.lyards,  R.  S 

Sawyer,  W.  M 

Sayres,  Geo.  C 

Schaaf.  Ernst  . 

Schaaf.  Walter  C 

Schenk,  Clarence  78 

Schmidt,  Jno.  J 

Schowe,  Henry,  Jr 

Sheppard,  Cecil  

Sherman,  ,T.  T 

Schmied  Bros 

Schrubb,  Jas 

Schuman,  Ed  J 

Seidel.  W.  F 

Shepard,  Mrs.  Geo 

Shroyer.  Mrs.  M.  L 

Simmons.  Harold  

Sin  cox.  M.  S 

Sinn,  E.  B 

Sisac,  R.  It 

Smith,  Jessie  P 

Smith,  L.  D 

Smith.  L.  D 

Snowflake  Poultry  Farm 

Snyder,  C.  & Sons 

Snyder,  E.  L 

Snyder.  W.  C 

Souder.  H.  A 

Souder,  W.  A 

South  Kenton  Poultry  Farm 

Springer,  D.  P 

Spurgin.  Orpington  Farm 

Stackhouse,  T.  M 

Stark.  M.  C 

Stephenson,  F.  S 

Stewart.  Lew  

Stewart,  Mrs.  Lillie  

Stickley,  Allen 

Stoner,  D.  A 

Stoner,  Mrs.  W.  L 

Street  Bros 


Page 

Street,  L.  R 80 

Stryker,  W.  R 79 

Stubblefield.  Tlios.  M 79-8/) 

Success  Poultry  Yard* 78 

S’ltton,  F.  I> .,78 

Hwunger,  Z.  E 80 

Sweets,  R.  E 78 

Templeton,  0.0 78 

Thompson,  Mrs.  Joe  7!) 

Tierney,  E.  C 78 

Tletsort,  J.  H 78 

Todd  & Sons  79 

Toney,  G.  H 78 

Troxell,  Leon  78 

Turner,  Z.  & Sons 7!) 

Tutr,  Miss  A 79 

Uhl  Hatchery  79 

Vale,  F.  R 80 

Valley  City  Hatchery 79 

Vi  niman,  F.  A 78 

Veatch.  L.  It 79 

Walla  Walla  Com'l  Club 80 

Walnut  Hill  Hatchery 79 

Walters,  Albert  79 

Ward,  Lewis  J 80 

Watson,  Ira  79 

Weaver,  F.  Y 79 

Weaver,  J.  II 78 

Weber,  W.  A 75 

Welch,  J.  Hart 7S 

Welch.  .).  T 80 

Wells,  E.  M ..80 

Wells,  Oscar  78-80 

Wells,  M.  G.  & Son 79 

White,  A.  II 79 

White  Elk  Vineyard 79 

Wbitford,  A.  M 79-80 

Wilder,  Thos 79 

Wilder,  Thos  79 

Wile.  F.  G 80 

Williams,  Clyde  79 

Williams.  Jasper  8(1 

Willis.  M 79 

Wise,  Julia  E 80-80 

Wolverine  Hatchery  79 

Wood.  L.  H 78 

Woodruff,  L.  W 78 

Woodward,  Ralph  79 

Woodworth,  Dr 78 

Wright.  F.  J 79 

Wright  W.  F 79 

Wuellner,  Henry  A 78 

Wyngarden  Hatchery  79 

Yergy,  C.  L 80 

Young  Bros 78 

Zimmerman,  Homer  78 

Zion  Grove  Farm  79 

Zuiburg,  C.  H 78 

Pruning  Tools 

Holden.  J.  W.  & Co 65 

International  Tool  Co 6 

Rhodes  Mfg.  Co 65 

Schroer,  J.  A.  & Co 65 

Weaver  Hdw.  Co 59 

Orchard  Heaters 

Cederborg  Engineering  Co 27 

Frost  Prevention  Co 40 

Hamilton  Reserv.  O.  Htr.  Co... 27 

Ideal  Orchard  Heater 41 

Orchard  Supply  Co 39 

Richardson,  Geo.  C 40 

Round  Crest  Orchard  Heater....  ? 
Round  Crest  Orchard  Htr.  Co.  34 

Steel.  Jno  ..39 

Taylor  Instrument  Co 35 

Underwood  & Viles 27 

Railway  Companies 

Canadian  Pacific  Irrigation  Col- 
onization. Co.,  Ltd 66 

Colorado  Midland  Ry 28 

C.  B.  & Q.  Ry 54 

D.  & R.  G.  Ry 48 

Iy.  C..  Mexico  & Orient  Ry 66 

Kansas  City  Southern  Ry 56 

Norfolk  & Western  Ry 47 

Northern  Pacific  Ry 56 

Savage,  M.  W 81 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry.  Co 66 

Southern  Ry.  Co 66 

St.  Louis  & Southwestern  Ry....56 

Roofing  Materials 

Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co 64 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co 16 

Century  Mfg.  Co 28 

Edwards  Mfg.  Co 64 


Page 


Scales 

Jones  of  Binghamton. 


.64 


Situations  Wanted 

Bryan.  L 81 

Graduate,  care  Fruit-Grower. ..  .81 

Ives,  Allan  E 81 

Peeples,  J.  M 81 

Robinson.  R.  H 81 

Address  Prof.  Dickson 76 

Seedsmen  and  Florists 

Alexander,  ,T.  Iy 49 

Anderson.  A.  C 55 

Archias  Seed  Store 32- 7J. 

Baines.  Ella  V 70 

Barteldes  Seed  Co 32-32 

Berry  Seed  Co.,  A.  A 32 

Buekbee,  H.  W 71 

Burpee,  W.  Atlee  & Co 55 

Burrell,  D.  V 33 

Childs,  John  Lewis 71 

Fairview  Seed  Farms  71 

Ferry,  D.  M.  & Co 32 

Field,  Henry,  Seed  Co 32-39 

Ford  Seed  Co 47 

Fuller,  J.  Roscoe  & Co 71 

Guthrie-Lorenz  Co 55 

Halburt.  II.  A 81 

Haynes.  ,T.  F 55 

Hoffman.  C,  W 71 

Hunt,  H.  C 81 

Iowa  Seed  Co 32-70 

Lillesang  81 

Jackson  Mushroom  Farm 54 

Kramer,  I.  M.  & Son 32 

Livingston  Seed  Co 19 

May.  L.  L.  & Co 32 

Mills  Seed  House 17 

Peppard,  J.  G . 32 

Roberts,  E.  D 55 

Saltzer  Seed  Co..  Jno.  A 32 

Scbisler- Cornell  Seed  Co 55 

Smith  Bros.  Seed  Co 32 

ic.uthwesfern  Seed  Co 

Tcedt,  Sara  80 

Sprayers  and  Appliances 

Aspinwall  Mfg.  Co 44 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co 19 

Beck  Power  Sprayer  Co 52 


Brown,  E.  C.  &,  Co. ... 

Browse.  Geo 

Crown  Specialty  Co... 

Doming  & Co 

Deyo-Macey  Engine  Co 

Dunn,  Waldo  ’l 

Dust  Sprayer  Mfg.  Co, 

Field  Force  Pump  Co. 

Friend  Mfg.  Co 

Fuller  & Johnson  Mfg. 

Ga sport  Motor  Co 

Gay,  E.  B 

Goulds  Mfg.  Co 

Hildreth  Mfg.  Co 

Hurst  Mfg.  Co 

Jones  Bros.  Merc.  Co. 

Latham  & Co 

Peppier,  Thomas  ..... 

Polster,  Alex  /I 

Myers,  F.  E 

New-Way  Motor  

Niagara  Sprayer  Co... 

Rlppley  Hdw.  Co 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  ( 

Spramotor  Co 

Stahl,  Wm.  Sprayer  Co. 
Standard  Stamping  Co. 

Tak-a-Nap  Co 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co 
Winkle,  Geo.  J 


, . .81 
. . .44 
. . 25 
. . . 54 
. . . 79 
, . .81 
, . . 15 


. . . 60 
. . .46 
. . .81 
. . . 23 
. . . 23 
. . .22 
. . . 22 
. . .61 
...61 
. . .81 
. . .50 

.. . Jt 
. . .46 


. . . 57 
. . .61 
. . .22 
...81 
. . . 60 
. ..22 


Steel  and  Rubber  Shoes 

Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co.... 69 

Steel  Shoe  Co 46 

Metal  Shoe  Co 46 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co 67 

World’s  Mfg.  Co 77 


Stump  Pullers 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co.. 
Smith  Grubber  Co. 


Talking  Machines 

Babson,  F.  K 47 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co 68 

Tanks 

Columbian  Steel  Tank  Co 57 

Telephone  Supplies 

Dean  Electric  Co 69 

Tree  Protectors 

Burlington  Basket  Co 49 

Davis,  Jno.  W. , Jr 25 

St.  Louis  Basket  & Box  Co 19 

Veterinary 

Lawrence- Williams  Co 74 

Wagons,  Wheels,  Etc. 

Electric  Wheel  Co 63 

Empire  Mfg.  Co 14 

Water  Supply  Systems 

Missouri  Water  & Stm.  Sup.  Co.  37 
Missouri  Water  & Stm.  Sup.  Co.  47 
Rife  Engine  Co 48 

Well  Drilling  Machines 

American  Well  Works 57 

Keystone  Well  Works 57 

Pech,  Gus.  Fdy.  & Mfg.  Co.... 57 


Leach  Wind  Mill  and  Tank  Co.  51 

Ottawa  Mfg.  Co 51 

Stover  Mfg.  Co 14 

Wire  Fencing 

Adams  & Adams 75 

Advance  Fence  Co 76 

Brown  Fence  & Wire  Co 48 

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co 47 

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co 75 

Kitselman  Bros 75-75 

Ottawa  Mfg.  Co 75 

Republic  Fence  Co 72 

Up-to-Date  Mfg.  Co 75 

Ward  Fence  Cq 75 

Miscellaneous 

Allen  Mfg.  Co 62 

Allen.  S.  L 65 

Automatic  Jack  Co 48 

Baker  Mfg.  Co 16 

Bateman  Mfg.  Co 16 

Bateman  Mfg.  Co 19 

Benjamin.  G.  S 73 

Brooks,  C.  E 76 

Burnham- Ilanna-Munger  Co 29 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co  2 Cover 

Clark.  Dr.  L.  W 75 

Clipper  Lawn  Mower  Co 25 

Coca-Cola  Co 52 

Coleman.  Watson  E 51 

Cornish  Co 51 

Coyne  Bros 51 

Dale  Watch  Co 67 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Pwdr.  Co.  55 

Failing  Poultry  Farm 81 

Franklin.  Institute  81 

Fruit-Grower  (Bond)  52 

Fruit-Grower,  Catalogues  4 

Gardner  Office  Supply  Co 29 

Greene,  F.  R 67 

Gregory,  J.  F 67 

Harvey  Spring  Co 16 

Haux.  Dr.  Spectacle  Co 71 

Holman,  F 77 

Hopson.  Winfield  55 

Howell.  Geo.  E 81 

Ideal  Post  Card  Co 18 

Iwan  Bros 25 

Johnston  Harvester  Co 24 

Jones.  T.  M 81 

Kaldenberg.  T.  H 81 

King  Sewing  Machine  Co 45 

Kruger,  Paul  G 26 

Langley  Card  Club  47 

Luther  Grinder  Mfg.  Co 44 

Masters  Planter  Co 48 

Mead  Cycle  Co 71 

Mendenhall,  E.  G 80 

National  Salesmen's  Tr.  Ass’n.. 50 

Oneida  Community  Co.,  Ltd 73 

Palace  Mfg.  Co 70 

Patch,  A.  H 48 

Bigler  Co 3. 

Sperry.  D.  R.  & Co 54 

St.  Joseph  Skirt  Co 48 

Stewart- Skinner  Co 27 

Taylor  Instrument  Co 35 

Wickershara.  G.  H 81 


Not  an  Accident 

tnat  we  printed  88  pages  in  January,  88  pages  in 
February  and  this  month  84  pages.  Why? 
Because  our  advertisers  get  results.  Make  a big 
April  numbejr  by  mentioning  The  Fruit-Grower 


Marc  n,  1911 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Yearly  Page  174 


Page  4 


WE  PRINT 


Catalo 


For  Nurserymen,  Seeds- 
men and  Poultrymen 


WE  have  a printing  plant  second  to 
none  in  its  equipment  for  handling 
high-grade  work;  modern  press,  auto- 
matic feeders,  latest  types  of  folding  and 

stitching  machines,  modern  faces  of  type,  skilled 
workmen  in  every  department  and  in  fact,  every- 
thing that  will  aid  in  producing  catalogs,  booklets, 
price  lists,  circulars,  etc.,  that  will  command  the 
attention  of  the  most  particular  buyer. 

We  ask  that  you  give  us  an  opportunity  to  correspond 
with  you  regarding  your  next  booklet  or  catalog.  If  not 
ready  now  write  us  anyway,  stating  when  you  will  take 
up  the  matter  and  we  will  write  you  at  the  proper  time. 


We  have  the  printing  plant— You  need 
good  printing — Let's  get  together 


The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Address  Printing  Department  B 


["CUBSCRIPTION 
I °\  RATES  of  THE 
FRUIT-GROWER 


We  quote  below  the  regular  subscription  rates  of  The 
Fruit-Grower.  We  call  particular  attention  to  the  advan- 
tage of  remitting  at  once  for  three  or  more  years  subscrip- 
tion. This  places  The  Fruit-Grower  in  your  hands  at  a 
nominal  price,  the  ten-year  rate  being  only  50c  per  year,  and 
this  avoids  the  annoyance  of  renewing  from  year  to  year. 


One  Year  $1.00 
Three  Years  $2.00 


Five  Years 
Ten  Years 


$3.00 

$5.00 


The  special  rates  for  three,  five  and  ten  years  apply 
only  to  paid-in-advance  subscriptions. 

To  regular  subscribers  who  will  pay  in  advance  and 
send  in  the  name  of  One  or  More  New  Subscribers,  we  will 
make  a rate  of  Fifty  Cents  a year  for  two  or  more  subscrip- 
tions, or  in  other  words,  we  will  allow  you  a commission  of 
50  per  cent  on  both  your  own  and  the  new  subscription, 
for  adding  new  names  to  our  list. 

We  prefer  remittances  in  this  manner,  as  we  employ  no 
traveling  solicitors  in  our  subscription  department,  and  to  a 
large  extent  depend  upon  subscribers  to  increase  our  list. 

& All  of  your  friends  and  neighbors  should  read  The 
Fruit-Grower.  An  increased  circulation  will  help  us  in  giv- 
ing you  a better  paper,  and  will  materially  advance  the 
cause  of  horticulture.  Send  in  your  renewal  and  at  least  one 
new  subscriber  and  take  advantage  of  this  offer. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  St  Joseph,  Missouri 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.: 


I inclose  remittance  of  $ j for  which  send  The 

Fruit-Grower year to  the  following: 

Name  of  Sender - 

Town State 


Fruit-Grower’s 

LIBRARY 


Every  person  who  grows  fruit  should  have  at  least  a 
few  good  horticultural  books  in  his  library,  which  can  be 
referred  to  whenever  occasion  requires.  These  books  are 
not  expensive,  and  the  information  they  contain  is  of  in- 
calculable value  to  the  fruit-farmer.  Here  are  a few  good 
books,  every  one  of  which  is  worth  more  than  the  price 
quoted.  Study  the  list  carefully  and  select  the  books  you 

want — you  will  refer  to  them  many  times  every  week  after  you  get  them. 


The  Fruit-Growers  Guide-Book— By  Prof  E.  H.  Favor.  This  book  covers 
all  phases  of  fruit  culture,  from  propagating  trees  and  plants  to  mar- 
keting the  products;  it  discusses  spraying,  orchard  heat-  /\/\ 

ing  and  such  up-to-date  topics.  New  book,  just  ready  x vl 
for  delivery ^ 

Fruit-Growing  in  Arid  Regions — By  Paddock  and  Whipple.  This  book  is 
right  up  to  date,  telling  alDabout  most  approved  methods  in  irrigated 
districts;  it  is  of  great  value  to  fruit  farmers  every- 
where,  on  account  of  its  information  on  Western  meth-  gH 
ods  of  pruning  trees  and  packing  fruits  in  boxes 

Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book— By  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey.  Simply  a book  of  rules 
and  formulas;  tells  how  to  make  spray  mixtures,  grafting  wax  and 
whitewash;  tells  what  quantity  of  seed  needed  for  an  acre,  planted  at 
various  distances — in  fact,  it  contains  a thousand  and  one  things  the 
fruit  farmer  wants  to  know,  and  wnich  he  always  forgets.  ^ Crt 
It’s  a time-saver,  and  saves  cumbering  your  brain  with  a lot  J 

of  tables 

Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey.  Every  fruit  farmer 


Principles  of  Fruit-Growing— By  _ . . . 

should  have  this  book,  to  understand  the  principles  | Pn 
which  underlie  the  growth  of  trees  and  plants;  it  gets  Jr) 
down  to  the  bottom  of  things;  a most  fascinating  book.. 


The  Pruning  Book— By  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey.  Tells  just  why  trees  should  be 
pruned  and  when  one  understands  the  underlying  principles,  the 
work  is  easy;  this  book  is  fully  illustrated  and  the  information  it^on- 
tains  is  perhaps  more  needed  by  average  fruit-growers 
than  knowledge  on  any  other  subject  just  now;  an  in- 
valuable aid  to  practical  work 


$1.50 


The  Nursery  Book— By  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey.  Tells  how  to  propagate  trees 
and  plants  of  all  kinds;  shows  how  to  make  all  kinds  of  grafts,  how 
to  make  and  plant  cuttings,  etc.;  a practical  book  for  the  man  who 
wants  to  grow  his  own  nursery  stock  or  who  is  inter-  dt>> 

ested  in  the  propagation  of  any  kind  of  tree  or 


plant. 


Principles  of  Vegetable  Gardening— By  Bailey.  This  book  is  a dandy  and 
every  man  who  tills  the  soil  can  read  it  with  profit;  it  tells  all  about 
preparing  seed-beds — and  that  s an  important  thing, 
you  know — planting  seeds,  cultivating,  etc.  You  really 
lose  money  by  not  having  this  book 


ens  an  duuui 

$1.50 


The  American  Fruit  Culturist — By  Thomas.  This  is  a book  on  the  general 

subject  of  fruit  culture,  and  is  a mighty  good  all-around  QA 

book;  it  is  specially  valuable  because  of  its  description 


DOOK;  11  IS  spc^iaiij  - * 

and  comparison  of  varieties  of  apples  and  other  fruits.. 


Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture— By  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey  This  is  a 
work  of  four  large  volumes,  and  covers  the  horticulture  of  the  Dinted 
States.  As  a reference  book  it  is  invaluable.  This  work  “ “ 

can  be  bought  on  easy  payments,  $2  cash  and  $2 
month  for  nine  months 


e or  me  uuucu 

$20.00 


The  foregoing  are  only  a few  of  the  horticultural  books  furnished  by 
The  Fruit-Grower’s  Book  Department,  but  this  list  is  given  because  we 
believe  the  first  books  purchased  for  a horticultural  library  should  contain 
them  Send  for  our  complete  book  list;  free.  But  you  will  make  no  nus- 
takeTin  ordering  any  of  the  foregoing;  if  they  don’t  suit  you,  send  hem 
back  and  your  money  will  be  returned.  The  prices  quoted  are  ° 
books  prepaid.  Order  one  or  more  of  them  now,  for  you  will  need  them 


this  season. 


Eight  Great  Books  for  only  $10.00 


We  want  Fruit-Grower  readers  to  have  these  good  books,  and  in 
order  to  get  you  interested,  we  make  this  special  offer: 


We  will  send  the  first  eight  books— the  en 
tire  list  except  the  Cyclopedia,  postpaid,  all  for 


This  is  a very  substantial  reduction,  and  we  make  it  on  condition  that 
the  entire  list  be  ordered— just  send  a $10  bill  for  the  entire  list,  excep 
the  Cyclopedia,  and  you  will  have  made  a fine  start  on  your  horticultura 
library.  You  cannot  afford  to  miss  this  chance  to  get  these  books,  cover- 
ing horticulture  pretty  thoroughly,  at  this  great  bargain  price.  Send  your 
order  today,  using  the  coupon  below. 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER, 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri 

I inclose  $10,  for  which  send  me  the  eight  great  horticultural  books 
advertised  in  March  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower.  This  order  is  sent  with 
understanding  that  books  are  to  be  sent  to  me  with  all  charges  prep  , 
safe  delivery  guaranteed. 


Name. 


Town.. 


State  Koute  or  Box  No.. 
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What  Others  Say  About  Morrisania 


Here  are  extracts  from  letters  received  from 
persons  who  have  bought  at  Morrisania — and 
most  of  them  bought  there  after  having  investi- 
gated many  other  fruit  districts  throughout  the 
country: 

P.  O.  Gustafson,  Galesburg,  111.,  who  bought 
ten  acres  at  Morrisania,  writes: 

‘'About  two  years  ago  I took  a trip  through 
the  West  and  Northwest,  visiting  the  different 
nuit  districts  in  Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho  and 
Washington,  and  although  they  all  have  their 
advantages,  nothing  appealed  to  me  as  did  Mor- 
risania, for  it  seems  to  have  a greater  combina- 
tion of  good  points  than  any  other  place  I have 
ever  seen.  It  is  truly  a beauty  spot,  an  ideal 
place  for  a home,  and  I believe  an  ideal  place  to 
grow  fruits.  I can  give  no  better  recommenda- 
tion of  Morrisania  than  to  say  that  after  investi- 
gating all  of  the  principal  orchard  and  fruit  dis- 
tricts in  the  West  and  Northwest,  and  after 
spending  over  two  months  visiting  some  of  them, 
i purchased  a tract  at  Morrisania,  and  I feel  cer- 
fruits”  1 n°  bet,-er  PIace  exists  for  raising  fine 

hn„C1i^rlts-  F'  ®hull>  formerly  of  Horton,  Kan., 
Douaht  thirty-five  acres  at  Morrisania  and  has 
bo,V,L?  Yel'y  comfortable  home;  his  son  also 

Herf M ,leJ*  Acrres™.after  careful  investigation. 
Here  is  what  Mr.  Shull  says: 

After  having  lived  at  Morrisania  for  nearly 

tt,ar’  a ,,  after  careful  observation  of  things 
srnnH  j„rea  exist’  1 can  truly  say  that  you  had 
fdeni  ^mSOn/or  claiming  that  Morrisania  is  an 
thlt  f°-r  Rowing  fruits.  The  facts  are 

mat  Morrisania  has  some  favorable  conditions 


peculiar  to  itself,  especially  for  raising  the  high- 
est quality  of  Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty  and  other 
varieties  of  apples.  The  special  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  Morrisania  make  every  acre  of  good 
land  worth  the  price  asked  for  it.” 

Dr.  E.  S.  Springer,  1550  W.  Twelfth  street, 
Chicago,  bought  a tract  at  Morrisania,  and  here 
is  what  he  says: 

“I  can  truthfully  say  that  every  statement 
made  in  your  booklet  can  be  verified  by  a visit 
to  Morrisania.  It  is  an  ideal  place  for  growing 
fruit  and  for  making  a home;  climate  is  mild, 
water  abundant  and  pure,  soil  and  drainage  per- 
fect.” 

W.  B.  Eames,  Delphos,  Kan.,  an  old  member 
of  the  Kansas  Horticultural  Society  and  a suc- 
cessful fruit-grower,  visited  Morrisania  in  Sep- 
tember, 1910,  and  after  seeing  the  apple  crop, 
bought  a tract  of  land.  He  says: 

“My  wife  and  I have  been  making  arrange- 
ments to  get  out  to  Morrisania  this  spring,  to 
develop  our  land.  After  visiting  the  different 
fruit  districts  of  Colorado,  and  looking  them  all 
over  carefully,  we  concluded  that  with  the  nat- 
uial  advantages  and  possibilities  of  Morrisania, 
it  comes  nearest  being  an  ideal  place  to  make  a 
home  of  any  district  visited.  To  make  a long 
story  short,  we  bought  twenty-five  acres  of  Mor- 
risania land,  came  home  and  sold  our  fruit  farm, 
and  now  are  arranging  to  move  out  there  in  the 
spring.  Your  booklet  about  Morrisania  gives 
nothing  but  facts,  and  still  I know  of  some  good 
things  which  might  have  been  said  which  you 
did  not  mention  at  all. 


“With  all  its  advantages  and  its  beautiful 
surroundings,  Morrisania  must  be  seen  to  be  ap- 
preciated. 1 believe  that  everyone  who  wants  to 
grow  fruits  in  an  ideal  location  should  visit  Mor- 
risania, for  I believe  there  will  be  found  just  the 
place  desired.” 

Mr.  W.  D.  Detwiler,  formerly  of  Ottawa,  Kan., 
bought  twelve  acres  at  Morrisania,  and  this  is 
what  he  says  of  his  purchase,  after  having  spent 
one  season  there: 

“I  like  my  land  so  well  that  I am  anxious  to 
secure  more  of  it,  for  it  is  all  you  claim  for  it; 
in  fact,  you  have  been  very  conservative  in  de- 
scribing Morrisania.  The  soil  is  exactly  as  rep- 
resented, as  are  all  other  features,  including 
water  supply.  Morrisania  is  certainly  a splendid 
place  for  one  looking  for  a home  or  for  invest- 
ment.” 

H.  E.  Butler,  formerly  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  has 
been  at  Morrisania  with  his  family  for  almost  a 
year.  He  says: 

“We  like  Morrisania  fine.  I never  saw  better 
crops  of  fruit,  alfalfa,  garden  truck  of  all  kinds, 
and  I never  saw  as  fine  potatoes,  some  weighing 
as  much  as  six  pounds.  We  can  have  a fine  gar- 
den here  from  early  spring  until  ground  freezes 
in  fall;  peas,  beans,  radishes,  etc.,  are  good  all 
summer,  for  weather  never  gets  too  hot,  and 
water  is  available  when  needed.  As  for  climate, 
we  have  never  enjoyed  such.  I don't  think  you 
have  overdrawn  the  picture  at  all.  Good,  pure 
air,  sparkling  mountain  water,  plenty  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  ought  to  be  good 
enough  for  anyone,  and  we  have  them  all  at 
Morrisania.” 


Morrisania’s  Record 


IN  AN  ADDRESS  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Colorado  Horticultural  Society  Professor 
E.  P.  Taylor,  inspector  for  the  Grand  Junction  fruit  district,  stated  that  Morrisania  had  the  best 
all-round  fruit  crop  of  any  place  in  Colorado  in  1910.  We  believe  Professor  Taylor  is  right,  for 
we  had  good  crops  of  fruits  of  all  kinds,  from  apricots  to  winter  apples.  The  growing  of  this  crop,  without  use 
of  orchard  heaters,  in  the  worst  season  Colorado  has  ever  known,  testifies  to  Morrisania’s  freedom  from  frost  injury. 


If  desired,  we  will  furnish  fruit  trees, 
plant  and  care  for  them  for  five  years. 
Price,  for  this  service,  including  land  and 
perpetual  water  right,  is  $400  per  acre; 
one-fourth  cash,  balance  in  four  years  at 
6 per  cent. 

An  especially  attractive  feature  at  Mor- 
risania is  that  nothing  need  be  taken  for 
granted — everything  can  be  demonstrat- 
ed. The  water  has  been  used  for  years; 
soil  has  been  tested  for  all  kinds  of 
crops;  all  kinds  of  fruits  are  in  bearing, 
showing  just,  what  can  be  grown  and 
what  varieties  are  most  profitable.  On© 
attractive  feature  is  the  low  cost  of  main- 
taining irrigation  system;  the  highest 
charge  ever  known  was  only  17  cents  per 
acre;  this  is  because  water  comes  from 
natural  water-way  and  not  from  a long 
canal  that  must  be  maintained. 

See  Morrisania  This 
Summer 

Since  only  about  200  acres  of  this  land 
remains  to  be  sold,  those  who  want  a 
tract  should  act  quickly.  If  those  who 
want  high-class  fruit  land  will  visit  Mor- 
risania they  will  surely  buy.  Write  for 
illustrated  booklet  describing  Morrisania, 
but  by  all  means  try  to  see  the  place  for 
yourself  this  summer.  We  have  most 
comfortable  quarters  and  can  take  good 
care  of  you  during  your  stay.  Go  this 
summer,  before  land  is  all  sold. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  me  that  every 
person  who  has  ever  visited  Morrisania 
says  the  place  is  even  better  than  I have 
claimed.  We  wanted  some  of  this  land 
for  our  own  use  and  had  to  buy  all  of  it 
to  get  any.  I confess  to  being  very  en- 
thusiastic about  Morrisania  as  a place  for 
a home  and  for  growing  fruits  of  highest 
quality,  but  everyone  else  is  just  as  en- 
thusiastic as  I am. 

JAMES  M.  IRVINE, 

Editor  The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Last  summer  a number  of  Fruit-Grower 
readers  visited  Morrisania,  and,  without 
exception,  they  were  pleased  with  what 
they  saw.  A number  of  those  who  have 
bought  tracts  at  Morrisania  have  written 
their  opinion  of  the  place,  and  extracts 
from  these  letters  are  published  herewith. 

I want  to  hear  from  other  Fruit- 
Grower  readers  who  want  a tract  of  this 
high-class  fruit  land.  I urge  no  one  to 
change  his  location,  nor  do  I claim  Mor- 
risania is  the  only  good  fruit  district.  But 
I do  claim  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  fruit 
tracts  in  the  country,  and  that  it  has 
some  special  features  which  cannot  be 
duplicated. 

Then  there  are  those  who  should  go  to 
Colorado  for  benefit  of  health  of  some 
member  of  the  family,  and  I want  to  hear 
from  such  persons,  for  they  cannot  find 
a better  climate  anywhere.  The  pure,  dry 
air,  almost  continuous  sunshine,  pure 
mountain  water,  in  a section  where  fruits 
and  vegetables  grow  to  perfection,  makes 
Morrisania  a most  attractive  place. 

Facts  About  This  Land 

Only  about  200  acres  of  land  remain  to 
be  sold  at  Morrisania,  more  than  200 
acres  having  been  sold  last  season.  Soil 
is  deep,  rich,  red  fruit  soil;  water  is  pure 
mountain  water,  and  plenty  of  it;  ex- 
posure is  ideal,  land  sloping  to  north,  re- 
tarding blooming  of  trees  and  reducing 
danger  of  frost  injury;  drainage  is  per- 
fect. for  at  north  edge  of  tract  the  bench, 
or  mesa,  drops  away  abruptly  to  the  val- 
ley of  Grand  River,  400  feet  below;  sur- 
roundings are  most  beautiful,  the  land 
lying  on  beautiful  mesa  between  moun- 
tains and  the  valley. 

This  land  sells  at  $300  per  acre,  includ- 
ing perpetual  water  right;  some  tracts 
which  have  some  surface  stones  can  be 
bought  for  less  money,  some  as  low  as 
$200  per  acre.  Terms:  One-third  cash, 

balance  in  four  years  at  6 per  cent. 


BRANCH  OF  ROME  BEAUTY  APPLES  AS  GROWN  AT 
MORRISANIA  IN  1910. 
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Pedigreed,  or  Winfield  Trees  of  Quality’ 

Propagated  From  Blue  Ribbon  Stock,  or  Prize  Winners  at 

Great  National  Apple  Shows 
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What  Leading  Horticulturists  of  United  States  and  Foreign  Countries 
Say  of  Book  “ Progressive  Horticulture  ’ and  “ Winfield  Quality  Trees 

..  ... ... ...n  > viAU  A IITUaOITV  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.  Manhattan,  Kansas. 


j ■ % 


PEMBROKESHIRE  EDUCATION  AUTHORITY 

Loueston  Council  School,  Beggley,  Wales. 
''Progressive  Horticulture*'  received,  and  beg  to  thank  you  for  the 
same,  it  is  strange  that  selection  in  the  way  you  ably  describe  in  your 
booklet  has  not  been  more  generally  followed  by  nurserymen,  and  all 
honor  is  due  to  you  for  being  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first  to 
point  out  the  principle  which  now  appears  so  obvious  that  it  is  really 
the  nature  of  an  axiom,  is  self-evident.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  re- 
sults that  may  be  obtained.  PROF.  W.  JONES. 


Ithaca,  New  York. 

An  attractive  pamphlet  called  "Progressive  Horticulture,  has 
reached  our  desk.  Have  looked  this  over  with  much  interest,  and 
congratulate  you  for  promoting  an  improved  line  of  nursery  de- 
velopment. - 

The  selection  process  is  certainly  a meritorious  and  desirable  prac- 
tice and  orchardists.  as  well  as  nurserymen,  should  give  heed  to  thnso 
desirable  variations  which  occur  from  time  to  time  in  orchard  and  nursery. 

PROF.  JOHN  CRAIG. 


Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.  Manhattan.  Kansas. 

I have  received  your  booklet  and  want  to  congratulate  you  upon 
the  horticultural  and  typographical  excellence. 

PROF.  ALBERT  DICKENS.  Horticulturist. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Your  booklet.  "Progressive  Horticulture,”  was  duly  received.  It 
impresses  me  as  being  a catalogue  of  real  value.  Tour  effott  to 
propagate  improved  strains  of  old  varieties  is  a most  commendable 
one.  I do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt  but  that  the  wisdom 
of  the  course  will  ultimately  be  demonstrated  beyond  any  question. 

H.  P.  GOULD,  Pomologist.  Fruit  District  Investigation. 

Grand  Valley,  Colorado. 

Your  "Progressive  Horticulture”  and  wholesale  price  list  re- 
reived  Thank  you  for  your  very  low  price  on  "Quality  Trees."  Ij 
also  received  several  other  catalogues,  but  yours  appears  to  me  the] 
best  of  all  Your  breeding  certainly  looks  the  correct  principle  tol 
me.  As  fine  a looking  lot  of  young  trees  as  I have  seen  in  the} 
valicv  is  Winfield  Nursery  trees.  B.  C.  NEELEY. 

Note— In  a solid  valley  of  orchards  where  trees  from  all  lead- 
in1'  nurseries  are  grown,  Winfield  Quality  Trees  lead. 


t Wholesale  Prices  Ready  on  300,000  Pedigreed  Trees  and 
500,000  Apple  Grafts 

‘Great  Herd  of  Prize  Winners”  gives  actual  pedigiee 


of  these  great  prize  winners  from  which  above  trees  are 
grafted  and  propagated.  Note  sample  as  follows: 

JONATHAN  “C” — Winner  Brother  Jonathan  Trophy, 

National  Apple  Show,  Spokane. 

JONATHAN  “D” — First  prize  winner  National  Apple 
Show,  Spokane,  1909,  and  Misto  County  Colo.  Fair. 

JONATHAN  “E” — First  prize  winner  Denver  National 

Apple  Show,  1908  APPLE  G RAFTS— 500,000 

Of  above  varieties  and  all  other  leaders  made  from  select  pedigree  scions  and  first-class  French  crab  seedlings 
r°0t  Larre,aes,V  grewere'of  Speeiosa  Catalpa  in  the  world,  over  4,000.000.  Full  line  of  genera,  sfock.  a„  varieties 
,rU,,MA?LErFR  “Great  Herd  of  Prize  Winners.”  'Speeiosa  Catalpa  Bulletin.” 

"Winfield  Trees  of  Quality,  and  What  Others  Say  of  Them. 


Partial  List  of  Stock  Ready  to  Ship  On  Days’  Notice— 

COMMERCIAL  VARIETIES 

Stayman  Winesap  17,913 

Winesap  21.197 

W.  W.  Pearmain 5,748 

York  Imperial  2.954 

PEACH 


APPLE 

Arkansas  Black. 3.113 

Gano  - 13,450 

Grimes  Golden  6.117 

Mam.  Black  Twig • 13.719 

McIntosh  Red  8.464 

Newtown  Pippin  3.141 

Ragan  38,018 

Rome  Beauty  37.286 

Spitzenburg  5.069 


17,913 

Phillip  Cling  

...  957 

21,197 

Orange  Cling  

. . . 885 

5,748 

Heath  Cling  

. . . . 300 

2,954 

CHERRY 

Early  Richmond  

. ...  4,032 

. 1,100 

Montmorency  

. 14.740 

May  Duke  

. . . . 440 

15,040 

Late  Duke  

. 1,185 

Royal  Duke  

Champion  

Elberta  14,740 

Elberta  (Hotte’s)  15.040 

ay  1 . 185 

Note— Genuine  Royal  Duke  from  Palisade,  Colorado,  Select  Trees. 
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THE  WINFIELD  NURSERY  CO.,  Incorporated 


See  Special  Offer  Page  37 


WINFIELD,  KANSAS 
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Watch  Out  for  Seed  Corn 

From  a Fruit-Grower  reader  comes 
a timely  word  of  warning  regarding 
seed  corn  for  planting  this  spring. 
This  man  says  that  most  farmers 
think  all  seed  corn  is  good  this  sea- 
son, and  that  it  is  safe  to  plant  with- 
out testing.  After  having  tested  great 
quantities  of  seed  corn,  our  friend  re- 
ports that  about  20  per  cent  of  the 
seed  either  failed  to  germinate  or 
the  germination  was  so  weak  as  to 
render  the  grains  worthless  as  seed. 
It  will  make  a big  hole  in  a corn  field 
if  one-fifth  of  the  seed  is  worthless, 
and  every  farmer  should  test  the  corn 
he  intends  to  plant' this  spring. 

“In  warning  Fruit-Grower  readers 
to  test  their  seed  corn,”  writes  our 
reader,  “you  should  also  warn  them 


Thousands  of  Fruit-Growers  have  Lightened  their  Work 
and  Saved  their  Time  by  Using  the 


Kansas  and  Happy  Thought 

Pruning 

Knives 


and  each  month  thousands  more  are 
learning  that  there  is  nothing  "just  as 
good" — there  is  nothing  near  in  the 
same  class,  because  these  knives  are 
made  better,  are  stronger  and  quicker 
in  action  and  do  better  and  cleaner 
work.  That's  the  truth. 

The  Kansas  Pruning  Knife  does 
heavy  work  and  does  it  fast.  'Tls  au- 
tomatic— no  levers  to  work  by  hand. 

Just  put  the  hook  over  a limb  and  pull 
on  the  handle.  For  taking  off  light 
swinging  branches  the  knife  has  been 
improved,  making  the  work  easy  and 
positive. 

The  Happy  Thought  Knife  is  for 

lighter  work,  such  as  setting  back, 
budding  and  shaping.  'Tis  very  rapid 
because  it  has  a "Pump  Gun"  action. 

*'■'  the  meaning? 

It’s  time  to  act  right  now.  if  you  want  to  do  work 
4 or  5 times  faster  than  you  have  been  doing. 

Ask  for  our  illustrated  circulars,  our  prices  or  name 
of  nearest  agent.  Address  a card  to 

INTERNATIONAL  TOOL  COMPANY 
49-51  Porter  Street.  Detroit,  Michigan 


BATTELLE  & RENWICK 

Manufacturers  of 


Powdered  Sulphur 


For  Fertilizers,  Insecticides  and 
Spraying  Purposes 

163  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK 


not  to  plant  weak  grains,  for  they  are 
really  worse  than  grains  which  do  not 
grow  at  all.  Grains  which  make  weak 
stalks  take  moisture  from  the  soil, 
they  crowd  the  good  stalks,  and  in  the 
end  produce  only  nubbins  at  best — it 
would  have  been  better  if  these  grains 
had  failed  to  grow  than  to  cumber  the 
ground  in  this  way.  Those  who  test 
their  seed  corn,  therefore,  should 
throw  out  the  weak  grains  as  well  as 
the  grains  in  which  the  germ  is  dead.” 
ijjt,  ^ 

Financial  Loss  Due  to  Replanting 

Mr.  Russell  G.  Pond,  Oregon,  calls 
attention  of  orchardists  to  the  fact 
that  they  lose  great  sums  of  money 
by  not  having  every  tree  in  their  or- 
chard in  place,  and  also  that  the  loss 
is  considerable  where  trees  have  to  be 
replaced. 

Mr.  Pond  gives  figures  showing  the 
yield  of  an  average  apple  tree  per 
year,  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
every  tree  that  is  replaced  sets  for- 
ward the  year  of  profitable  hearing, 
besides  involving  the  purchase  and 
planting  of  a new  tree.  He  believes 
too  many  growers  do  not  appreciate 
the  importance  of  planting  only  good 
trees,  and  then  seeing  to  it  that  every 
tree  grows.  These  little  things  are 
important,  and  yet  they  are  often 
overlooked. 

it  ^ 

Ontario  fruit  growers  are  said  to  be 
opposed  to  reciprocity  with  the  United 
States,  fearing  that  fruits  from  this 
side  of  the  line  will  injure  Canadian 
markets.  It  may  he  said,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  some  of  the  growers  in  the 
United  States  are  also  opposed,  fear- 
ing they  cannot  compete  with  Canad- 
ian fruits.  Georgia  peach  growers 
want  reciprocity,  the  present  duty 
on  peaches  shipped  into  Canada  being 
$203  per  car. 

it  it 

Lemon  exporters  are  reported  to 
have  raised  a fund  of  more  than 
$100,000  to  secure  a lower  duty  on 
lemons,  and  the  California  growers 


Why  Can’t  You  and 
I Make  a Deal  On 
a Manure  Spreader 

I Promise  to  Save  You  $25  to  $40 


AND  I want  to 
send  you  my 
Big  Spreader 
Book  to  prove  it. 
With  this  book  I 
promise  to  send  you  the  mcst  interesting  prop- 
osition ever  offered. 

I am  selling  more  Manure  Spreaders  than 
any  one  manufacturer  in  the  United  States — 
selling  them  direct  from  our  great  Waterloo 
factories. 

45,000  farmers  all  over  this  big 
country  vouch  for  my  spread- 
ers. and  I've  saved  every  pur- 
chaser $25  to  $40 —clean  velvet. 

Think  of  it ! A Galloway 
Wagon  Box  Spreader  for  only 
$39.50— top  notch  quality— long 
time  guarantee.  Five  other  sizes 
and  grades  up  to  my  complete 
Steel  Truck  Spreader— the  one 
I save  you  $40  on.  And  30  days  to  365  days 
free  trial  on  your  own  farm. 

Send  for  my  Book  and  personal,  man-to-man 
proposition  before  you  are  a day  older. 


I have  right  here  the  spreaders  made  by 
others.  My  experts  have  taken  them  apart, 
tested  their  materials,  have  given  them  hard, 
fair  working  tests  in  comparison  with  my 
Spreaders.  We  want  to  know  absolutely  that 
the  Galloway  Spreader  is  far-and-away  belter 
than  the  priced-high  kinds.  And  I tell  you  hon- 
estly that  for  actual  working  service,  for  real 
improvements,  on  a machine  that  will  stand 
up  and  weather  the  hardest  knocks  and  keep  on 
delivering  real  service— the  Galloway  Spreader 
hasn’t  an  equal  in  the  field. 

The  big  saving  I make  you  is 
because  I sell  direct,  and  because 
of  the  Law  of  Volume — the  many 
machines  I sell.  I am  satisfied  with 
a small  manufacturer’s  profit  for 
each  machine. 

Positively  you  should  not  buy  a 
Spreader  until  you  have  at  least 
had  my  Book  and  my  proposition. 
Learn  why  you  and  I should  deal  together  in 
the  purchase  of  a Spreader.  Learn  how  I 
actually  can  save  you  $25  to  $40.  Find  out  about 


my  generous  Free  Trial  and  5 year,  guarantee 
When  I say  I am  giving  you  absolutely  the  Plan.  Write  me  a postal— just  say,  Galloway, 
greatest  spreader  in  the  world  for  the  money,  send  me  your  free  Spreader  Book  and  special 
I am  telling  you  the  straight,  simple  truth.  proposition.”  I’ll  forward  it  first  mail. 


Wm.  Galloway,  President 


are  said  to  have  levied  a tax  of  2 cents 
a box  on  lemons  grown  in  that  state 
to  fight  the  decrease. 

■aj£ 

It  is  said  that  1,500,000  fruit  trees 
will  be  planted  in  the  Rogue  River  Val- 


ley, Oregon,  this  spring.  This  is  enough 
to  plant  over  20,000  acres.  This  will 
increase  the  acreage  in  that  section,  it 
is  said,  to  85,000  acres. 

it  it 

Subscription  expired?  Renew  today 


HE  FALL  STRAWBERRY 


Mr.  L.  J.  Farmer  Talks  About  the  Different 
Varieties  of  Fall  Bearing  Strawberries 


Strawberries  as  usually  grown,  pro- 
duce one  crop  in  two  years;  that  is,  we 
set  out  the  plants  and  tend  them  care- 
fully one  year,  and  they  bear  fruit  in 
June  of  the  second  year  and  are  done, 
so  far  as  fruiting  is  concerned,  until 
June  of  the  next  year.  But  many 
strawberry  growers  plow  tne  plants 
under  after  the  first  year,  so  we  really 
get  but  one  crop  in  two  years.  Mr. 
Samuel  Cooper  of  Cattaraugus  County, 
N.  Y„  has  produced  varieties  of  straw- 
berries that  will  fruit  the  year  they  are 
set  out,  in  June  of  the  second  year, 
and  again  in  the  fall  of  the  second 
year.  Thus  we  get  three  crops  of 
strawberries  in  the  same  space  of  time 
that  we  formerly  got  but  one  crop. 

Mr.  Cooper  was  once  a commercial 
traveler  and  had  it  not  been  for  his 
failing  health  we  probably  would  have 
gone  unconcernedly  on,  raising  but  one 
crop  of  strawberries  every  two  years 
from  each  setting  for  years  to  come. 


this  variety  is  fixed  to  a certain  extent, 
enough  so  that  it  is  able  to  transmit 
the  characteristic  of  fall  bearing  to  its 
seedlings,  yet  the  plants  of  this  va- 
riety will  “revert”  or  go  back  to  the 
spring  fruiting  stage  if  they  are  forced 
too  highly  by  nitrogenous  fertilizers 
or  too  high  cultivation.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  plants  be  given  ordinary 
normal  conditions  for  best  results. 

This  variety  is  now  known  as  the 
Pan-American  and  is  the  first  of  a new 
race  of  strawberries  which  will  be 
known  as  fall  bearing  or  everbearing 
strawberries  and  which,  I believe,  will 
eventually  revolutionize  the  strawber- 
ry industry.  The  Pan-American  has 
little  practical  value  itself,  except  as 
a novelty  and  to  convince  people  that 
there  really  is  such  a thing  as  a fall 
bearing  strawberry.  Its  real  value  is 
as  the  parent  or  starting  point  for 
producing  other  and  more  valuable 
sorts. 


| even  as  the  Pan-American.  When 
crossed  with  Cooper,  Sherman  or  Pan- 
American,  the  Autumn  has  given  some 
valuable  seedlings,  however,  and  here 
lies  I he  greatest  value.  While  the 
Cooper  and  Sherman  do  not  bear  fruit 
in  the  fall,  they  are  seedlings  of  the 
Pan-American  and  are  able  to  transmit 
the  fall  bearing  habit  to  seedlings. 
Thus  the  Superb  and  Productive,  two 
| of  the  newer  and  more  valuable,  seed- 
lings of  Ml*  Cooper,  are  crosses  of 
Autumn  and  these  varieties. 

Mr.  Cooper’s  favorite  method  of  pro- 
ducing a new  variety  now  is  to  make 
a double  cross.  For  instance,  he  will 
cross  Autdmn  with  Pan-American  and 
take  the  resulting  seedling  and  cross 
it  again  on  Autumn,  Sherman  or  Coop- 
er. His  method  of  raising  seedlings 
is  no  secret  and  I asked  him  to  de- 
scribe it.  He  tells  me  that  he  makes 
the  proper  crosses  and  then  lets  the 
berries  ripen  fully.  The  fruit  is  mush- 
ed to  a pulp,  mixed  in  sand  and  then 
sown  in  rows  in  a favorable  place  in 
the  garden.  The  rows  are  made  with 
the  end  of  a rake  or  hoe  handle  and 
the  seeds  are  sown  very  shallow,  like 
onion  seeds.  These  are  slightly  cov- 
ered with  earth  and  a bda¥d  is  placed 
over  the  rows  to  shade  the  soil  and 
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Needing  something  to  occupy  his  time, 
and  seeking  the  exercise  that  straw- 
berry culture  afforded,  he  dawdled 
with  them  for  several  years  and  after 
a time  partially  recovered  his  health. 

In  the  fall  of  1898  he  discovered 
ripe  strawberries  on  a young  runner 
plant  of  the  Bismarck  variety.  This 
fall  bearing  plant  was  taken  up  and 
set  by  itself,  and  it  and  its  young  run- 
ners bore  fruit  again  the  following  fall. 
This  characteristic  of  bearing  berries 
jin  the  fall  has  continued  until  the 
Present  time  and  has  become  “fixed” 
as  you  might  call  it.  Most  all  straw- 
berry growers  have  seen  occasional 
bunches  of  berries  on  their  plants  in 
the  fall,  but  the  characteristic  of  con- 
tinually producing  fruit  in  the  fait 
jfrom  plants  set  the  previous  spring 
was  unheard  of  until  this  discovery  by 
Mr.  Cooper.  He  tells  me  that  while 
he  has  tried  several  other  fall  bearing 
runners  from  other  varieties,  he  never 
has  been  able  to  perpetuate  the  char- 
acteristic in  any  other  plant.  I was  a 
little  surprised,  in  conversation  with 
him,  to  learn  that  while  the  character- 
istic of  producing  berries  in  the  fall  on 


My  attention  was  first  attracted  to 
the  Pan-American  by  the  receipt  of  a 
baking  powder  box  full  of  them  sent 
by  Mr.  Cooper  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, 1899.  .1  have  grown  it  ever 
since,  and  while  the  demand  for  plants 
is  great,  showing  that  people  are  crazy 
for  fall  bearing  strawberries,  the  yield 
is  inferior  and  one  would  scarcely 
make  any  money  in  producing  them  at 
?1  per  quart. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  Pan- 
American,  Mr.  Cooper  has  made  sev- 
eral sowings  of  seeds  from  it,  but  with 
a few  exceptions  has  not  been  able  to 
secure  a variety  of  any  particular 
merit.  The  “Autumn”  is  the  only 
seedling  of  the  Pan-American  direct 
that  has  developed  any  particular  in- 
clination to  bear  fruit  in  the  fall.  The 
Cooper  and  Sherman  are  valuable  sum- 
mer bearing  kinds,  but  do  not  produce 
fall  crops  with  Mr.  Cooper.  The  Au- 
tumn is  a pistillate  and  must  be  plant- 
ed close  beside  the  Pan-American  in 
order  to  have  its  blossoms  properly 
pollenated.  The  Autumn  is  a heavy 
bearer  in  the  spring,  but  as  a fall  bear- 
er I do  not  consider  it  of  as  much  value 


keep  it  from  being  disturbed.  The 
board  is  left  on  till  spring.  The  seeds 
are  sown  in  July  or  later  and  some  of 
the  seedlings  will  come  up  the  same 
fall,  but  the  most  of  them  will  not 
come  up  till  spring.  They  will  come 
up  very  thickly  and  shortly  will  have 
to  be  pricked  out  and  transplanted  to 
where  they  will  have  more  room.  Gen 
erally  the  young  plants  are  transplant- 
ed twice  before  they  bear  fruit.  They 
will  usually  bear  fruit  the  next  year. 
The  skill  required  in  growing  seed- 
lings is  not  so  much  in  getting  them 
up  to  the  bearing  age  as  in  selecting 
those  of  real  value  and  rejecting  the 
worthless  ones.  The  proper  crosses 
must  be  made  of  course,  and  this  re- 
quires skill,  but  after  that  the  work  is 
such  that  most  anybody  can  do  it.  It 
is  the  selection  of  varieties  that  are 
worth  while  that  requires  the  skill. 
Mr.  Cooper  tells  me  that  he  never  pots 
a variety  and  never  save  anything 
that  requires  extra  attention.  His 
aim  is  to  produce  seedlings  that  will 
be  a success  with  the  average  straw- 
berry grower.  At  the  time  I visited 
him  he  had  several  thousand  seedlings 


i under  test,  some  twenty  of  which  had 
j been  tried  out  and  numbered.  The 
I best  two  were  Superb  and  Cooper’s 
No.  G,  since  named  by  myself  “Produc- 
tive.” These  varieties  have  character- 
istics which  their  names  imply.  No 
doubt  still  more  valuable  varieties  will 
be  produced  from  year  to  year  as  Mr. 
Cooper  will  never  give  up  so  long  as 
his  health  and  strength  will  permit. 

Others  are  working  along  this  line. 
Mr.  Louis  Hubach  of  Arkansas,  who 
has  had  wonderful  success  in  raising 
valuable  varieties  of  spring  fruiting 
strawberries,  has  taken  up  the  work 
of  raising  fall  bearing  seedlings  and 
we  may  look  for  some  great  results. 

Mr.  Harlow  Rockhill  of  Iowa  seems 
to  be  the  one  contemporary  of  Mr. 
Cooper  who  has  attained  the  greatest 
success  so  far.  For  fifteen  years  he 
has  been  experimenting  with  a view 
of  obtaining  a valuable  variety  of  fall 
bearing  strawberry.  He  has  tried  the 
French  everbearing  varieties  and  all 
manner  of  kinds,  but  had  never  at- 
tained any  satisfactory  results  until 
he  used  the  Pan-American  as  a start- 
ing point.  Mr.  Rockhill  does  not  di- 
vulge the  nature  of  his  crosses,  but  he 
tells  us  that  the  seeds  that  produced 
such  wonderful  results  were  sown  in 
window  boxes  in  February,  1905,  the 
young  plants  transplanted  to  the  fields 
about  June  the  first,  and  that  these 
plants  bore  fruit  in  August  of  the  same 
year,  a feature  unparalleled  before. 
He  is  quite  safe  in  saying  that  these 
were  the  first  varieties  of  fall  bearing 
strawberries  of  American  origin  that 
bore  fruit  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year 
the  seeds  were  sown. 

I was  attracted  to  the  work  of  Mr. 
Rocknill  by  a letter  from  Matthew 
Crawford  of  Ohio,  in  which  he  made 
the  statement  that  Mr.  Rockhill  had 
solved  the  question  of  having  straw- 
berries all  summer.  Mr.  Crawford  is 
a man  well  advanced  in  years  and  en- 
joys the  confidence  and  respect  of  fruit 
growers  everywhere.  I used  to  read 
his  writings  when  I was  a mere  boy 
and  when  I got  this  letter  from  him  I 
was  intensely  interested.  I induced 
Mr.  Rockhill  to  let  me  try  his  seed- 
lings, and  he  sent  me  six  varieties. 
Nos.  1,  2,  6,  7,  8 and  9.  The  three  last 
named  varieties  are  great  growers, 
but  produce  too  many  plants  and  too 
much  foliage  on  my  soil  to  bear  satis- 
factory crops  of  fruit  in  the  fall.  The 
No.  6 is  more  like  our  best  varieties 
of  large  fruited  June  strawberries  than 
any  of  the  seedlings  and  would  be  the 
best  of  them  all  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  it  produces  so  few  plants, 
hardly  more  than  the  old  Pan-Ameri- 
can. The  No.  1,  now  called  Francis, 
and  No.  2,  now  called  Americus,  are 
the  best  of  all  the  seedlings  from  a 
practical  standpoint  that  I have  ever 
seen,  and  I have  seen  some  twenty  of 
Mr.  Rockhill’s  productions  on  the 
grounds  of  Mr.  Crawford  and  at  my 
own  place. 

Mr.  Rockhill’s  plan  is  to  put  his 
seedlings  out  to  growers  in  different 
sections  of  the  country  to  test  and  ex- 
periment with.  Those  that  prove 
worthy  of  practical  value  will  be  in- 
troduced. Thus  far  he  has  introduceu 
but  two  varieties,  the  Francis  and 
Americus.  I purchased  250  plants 
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each  of  those  two  varieties  last  spring, 
1910,  and  it  is  about  their  behavior 
that  I wish  to  write  most  fully  in  this 
article. 

These  plants  were  received  by  ex- 
press about  the  first  of  May.  We  set 
them  upon  a very  rich  plot  of  ground 
that  haa  been  a hog  pasture  for  sev- 
eral years  and  finally  used  as  a family 
garden.  The  land  was  plowed  several 
weeks  before  the  plants  were  set  out 
and  thoroughly  subdued  by  frequent 
harrowings  It  was  marked  into  rows 


well  stirred  with  hoe  and  cultivator 
and  the  plants  have  made  a good 
growth.  These  varieties  blossomed  at 
the  usual  time  that  other  varieties 
blossom,  in  May,  and  as  is  our  usual 
custom,  we  cut  them  all  off.  It  was 
but  a few  days  before  they  were  again 
covered  with  blossoms  and  these  were 
cut  off.  This  operation  was  continued 
every  few  days;  I believe  we  averaged 
to  cut  the  blossoms  every  ten  days. 
Finally  the  cutting  of  the  blossoms 
was  discontinued  August  1 and  by  Au- 
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This  photograph  taken  in  field  of  L.  J.  Farmer,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.,  shows  the  plant- 
making ability  of  this  fall-bearing  variety. 


three  and  one-half  feet  apart  and  the 
plants  were  set  about  a foot  apart  in 
the  row.  At  this  rate  it  would  take 
12,000  plants  to  the  acre  and  thus  the 
500  plants  occupied  just  about  one- 
twenty-fourth  of  an  acre.  Since  plant- 
ing the  surface  of  the  soil  has  been 
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gust  15  the  pJants  were  completely 
covered  with  blossoms,  green  fruit  and 
berries  about  to  ripen. 

The  first  berries  to  mature  were  of 
the  Francis  variety,  and  they  began  to 
ripen  about  August  20,  twenty  days 
after  the  last  blossoms  were  removed. 
On  August  23  we  picked  four  quarts 
of  the  largest  specimens  and  exhibited 
them  at  a local  fair.  The  weather  was 
warm  and  sunshiny  and  they  had  col- 
ored up  beautifully.  Many  people  re- 
marked that  they  looked  like  wax 
strawberries,  they  were  so  glossy  and 
attractive  looking.  These  four  quarts 
were  sold  to  a hotel  in  Pulaski  and 
kept  until  August  27,  when  they  were 
made  into  shortcake,  which  was  said 
to  be  delicious.  I mention  this  to  show 
their  keeping  qualities.  Berries  on 
exhibition  at  a fair  have  a strenuous 
time.  These  fall  strawberries  are 
more  solid  and  keep  better  than  spring 
bearing  varieties. 

On  October  11,  Pulaski  Grange  held 
their  annual  harvest  supper  and  over 
150  people  sat  down  and  ate  fresh 
strawberry  shortcake,  a thing  that  not 
one  of  them  had  ever  done  before  in 
the  month  of  October.  We  furnished 
twenty-three  quarts  of  berries  for  the 
occasion  and  everybody  had  all  the 
short  cake  they  wanted. 

The  last  picking  of  any  account  was 
made  October  20  and  21.  Thus  we  had 
strawberries  in  quantity  from  these 
vines  for  fully  two  months.  We  made 
pickings  since  then  and  the  last  three 
quarts  of  berries  were  gathered  No- 
vember 11,  the  day  before  a heavy 
snow  storm  came.  We  have  had  real 
winter  ever  since  and  while  there  are 


A Talk  With  Brother  Jonathan 

The  other  day  a man  came  into  The  Fruit-Grower  office 
and  said,  “I  want  to  renew  my  subscription  to  The  Fruit- 
Grower  for  five  years,  and  if  I can  help  any  toward  getting-  a 
new  press,  with  possibility  of  publishing  The  Fruit-Grower 
twice  a month,  I am  willing  to  renew  for  50  years  in  advance.” 

This  man  went  on  to  say  that  The  Fruit-Grower’s  crop 
reports  are  of  great  value  to  him,  and  that  during  the  season, 
when  the  crop  is  subject  to  radical  fluctuations,  he  wants  a 
crop  report  as  often  as  he  can  get  it.  This  man  further  stated 
that  these  crop  reports  are  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to  those 
interested  in  the  fruit  business  and  he  hoped  that  all  our  readers 
would  respond  readily  to  our  appeal  for  help  in  increasing  The 
Fruit-Grower’s  subscription  list.  The  more  persons  who  read 
our  crop  reports  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  fruit  industry 
generally. 

Now,  there’s  much  truth  in  what  this  man  says.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  extension  of  The  Fruit-Grower’s 
circulation  helps  the  fruit  industry  in  more  ways  than  one. 

A larger  circulation  means ; 

A better  paper  in  every  way. 

A more  general  observance  by  fruit-growers  of  up-to-date 
practices  in  their  work. 

A more  general  knowledge  among  growers  of  true  condi- 
tions as  to  size  of  fruit  crops,  and  prices  are  on  a better  basis. 

Friends,  we  want  you  to  help  in  this  missionary  work. 
The  Fruit-Grower  is  giving  better  service  to  its  readers  than 
ever  before,  and  hundreds  of  the  members  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
Family  are  showing  their  appreciation  of  this  work  by  sending 
in  new  subscribers  with  their  own  renewals. 

This  is  the  kind  of  work  that  counts,  and  we  appreciate 
it  greatly — 

But  we  want  more  of  our  people  to  enlist  in  this  cam- 
paign to  increase  The  Fruit-Grower’s  circulation. 

Now  is  the  time  to  do  this  work,  just  before  spring  opens 
in  earnest,  and  we  want  a hearty  response  from  our  friends. 

What  do  you  sav?  Don’t  you  think  you  should  show 
your  appreciation  of  the  great  issues  of  The  Fruit-Grower  you 
have  received  this  year,  by 

First — Renewing  your  own  subscription. 

Second — By  sending  the  subscriptions  of  your  neighbors; 
they  stand  ready  to  subscribe  when  you  show  them  a copy  of 
The  Fruit-Grower. 

We  have  had  faith  in  your  doing  this ; Don’t  disappoint 
us,  please,  but  get  as  many  subscribers  as  you  can. 

And  don’t  forget  our  long-time  subscriptions:  Three 

years  for  $2  ; five  years  for  $3 ; ten  years  for  $5.  You  can  save 
money  by  renewing  for  three  or  five  years — and  you  will  have 
the  matter  out  of  the  way. 

If  The  Fruit-Grower  isn’t  worth  more  than  the  subscription  price, 
then -don’t  try  to  get  any  new  subscribers.  But  if  you  do  think  every 
issue  so  far  in  1911  is  worth  the  price  of  a year’s  subscription — as  many 
of  our  readers  have  told  us  is  true — then  we  ask  you  to  show  your  ap- 
preciation by  devoting  just  a few  hours’  time  getting  these  new  sub-  . 
scribers. 

Now,  about  the  April  issue.  It  will  have  some  special  matter  on 
labor-saving  machinery  on  the  farm,  and  we  hope  our  women  folks  will 
tell  us  about  labor-saving  machines  for  use  in  the  home. 

We  are  getting  together,  some  data  on  use  of  traction  machines  for 
plowing,  cultivating  orchards,  etc., and  for  hauling  fruit  to  market.  We 
are  also  trying  to  get  reports  from  those  who  have  installed  electric  or 
gas  lighting  systems  in  their  homes,  to  save  the  unending  work  of 
Cleaning  and  filling  lamps. 

If  our  readers  will  just  report  briefly  their  experience  using  ma- 
chinery to  save  labor,  we  shall  have  a great  paper. 

Do  you  use  auto  trucks  or  automobiles  in  your  farm  work?  Tell 
us  how,  and  what  you  think  of  them. 

Have  you  any  new  tricks  using  gasoline  engines  to  save  hand 
power?  Tell  us  about  them. 

Have  you  a satisfactory  water  system  in  your  home?  What  kind 
have  you,  and  how  do  you  like  it? 

Have  you  an  electric  plant  to  furnish  light  and  power?  Describe 
it,  please,  and  tell  us  how  it  works. 

If  you  have  an  acetylene  gas  plant,  tell  us  about  it,  and  what  you 
think  of  it. 

In  brief,  we  want  to  get  for  the  April  Fruit-Grower  brief  reports 
from  members  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family  who  have  found  any  plan 
to  contribute  to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  members  of  the 
country  home.  Tell  us  your  experience,  please — and  send  your  article 
just  as  soon  as  possible. 

And  don’t  forget  what  we  said  about  renewing  your  subscription 
and  securing  new  subscriptions.  We  are  counting  on  your  help.  Use 
the  coupon  below. 

BROTHER  JONATHAN. 


Brother  Jonathan, 

The  Fruit-Grower, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

I inclose  $ , for  which  renew  my  subscription  for.. 

years. 

Signed  - - 

Town - 


10  years,  $£ 
5 years,  2 
3 years,  1 
1 year,  1 


State- Rt-  or  Box  No.. 


T also  inclose  $ for  which  enter  names  of  following  new 

subscribers: 


Name 

Town. 


State — Rt-  or  Box  No 


Name  - 

Town State... 
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7 Months  to  Pay  gine  after  trying"  it  out 

for  ten  whole  days  you  can  keep  it  and  take  seven  months  to  pay  for  it  on  easy  monthly  payments. 
If  you  decide  that  the  Schmidt  Chilled  Cylinder  Engine  is  the  greatest  Engine  on  earth  all  you 
need  send  us  is  $7.50  after  the  free  trial.  If  you  don't  want  to  keep  the  engine,  for  any  reason 
whatever  after  using  it  free  for  ten  days,  juotsend  it  back  at  our  expense.  Now  put  your  name 
and  address  on  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us  or  drop  us  a card,  and  we  will  send  you  all  partic- 
ulars of  this  stupendous  offer  free.  Don’t  forget  that  when  you  send  us  your  name  you  get 
the  book  “How  to  Use  Power”  also  free. 

5VAA|<e  Schmidt’s  Chilled  Cylinder  Gasoline  En- 

I Cal  3 UUCII  0IIICC  gine  is  absolutely  guaranteed  for  5 years  in  every 
piece  and  part.  The  biggest  bank  in  Iowa  backs  our  81,000  challenge  offer  on  our  Engines. 


And  You  Keep 

This  Great  Engine 

Yes,  sir,  that’s  right — you  keep  this  engine  for  $7.50,  a wonderful  gasoline 
engine  offer,  an  offer  without  a parallel.  We  ship  you  Schmidt’s  Chilled  Cylinder 
Gasoline  Engine  on  your  simple  request  without  an  order  or  any  promise  from  you.  You  use  the 
engine  10  entire  days,  use  it  all  you  want  to.  Then  if  you  don’t  want  it,  send  it  back  at  our 
expense.  If  you  do  wish  to  keep  it,  pay  us  only  $7.50  and  the  rest  in  the  easiest  monthly  payments. 

We  send  you  the  engine  free,  to  prove  that  it  is  the  greatest  air  cooled  3 horse 
power  engine  on  earth.  We  want  you  to  see  for  yourself  that  it  is  better  than  any  other  engine  that 
costs  twice  and  three  times  as  much.  It  is  the  only  engine  with  the  marvelous,  powerful  chilled 
cylinder.  The  only  engine  for  farm  use  with  a spark  retarder.  This  is  Schmidt’s  Chilled  Cylinder 
Gasoline  Engine.  The  new  type  gasoline  engine  that  has  revolutionized  the  gasoline  engine 
industry.  The  only  engine  good  enough  to  send  out  on  actual  free  trial  without  a cent  down  in  any 
way  and  then  sold  to  you  on  easy  payments  if  you  want  it.  Let  us  tell  you  about  the  Chilled 
Cylinder  and.spark  retarder.  Write  for  catalogs  and. wholesale  price.  ____ 

10  Days  Trial  FREE 

This  is  the  first  genuine  free  trial  ever  offered  on  gasoline  engines  forearm  and  shop  use.  We  want 

you  to  see  that  women  and  children  can  run  this  engine.  Use  the  engine  to  run  any  machinery  you  have — the  pump — sepa- 
rator— washing  machine — com  sheller — grinder — anything,  and  remember  the  engine  is  ready  to  run  when  you  get  it — complete 
and  ready  to  run.  Your  daughter,  wife  or  son  can  run  this  engine  as  easily  as  winding  a clock.  Send  the  free  coupon  and  we 
will  send  you  prepaid  our  sensational  offer  and  our  very  useful  book,  “How  to  Use  Power”  free. 


Cah#|  Pmmrm  Get  all  particulars  of  this  amazing  offer  before  you 
9CIIU  think  of  buying  any  engine  from  anybody.  Learn  all  about 

this  wonderful  new  type  economy  engine,  so  easy  to  handle.  Get  our  catalogs  before  you  obligate 
yourself  to  anybody  or  make  any  decision.  Learn  about  the  wonderful  Chilled  Cylinder,  learn 
how  useful  the  Engine  will  be  to  you  and  to  the  women  folks  on  the  farm.  Learn  how  many 
things  you  can  do  with  a chilled  cylinder  engine  and  how  to  save  all  dealers  profits  for  yourself. 
Send  your  name  today.  Fill  out  the  coupon  or  drop  us  a postal  card.  Act  quickly.  Write  now. 


■ 

! Schmidt  Bros.  Co.  Engine  Works  Dept.  3323  , Davenport,  Iowa 

■ Gentlemen:— Please  send  me  absolutely  free,  postpaid,  your  engine  catalogs,  wholesale  price  on  easy 
] payments,  all  information  about  your  free  trialofferon  Schmidt’sChilled  Cylinder  Gasoline  Engine, 
: i also  a copy  of  your  free  book, "How  to  Use  Power  on  the  Farm  or  in  the  Shop,”  all  free  and  postpaid. 

a 


Schmidt  Bros.  Co.  Engine  Works  Dept.  3323  Davenport,  Iowa  9 Name 
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blossoms,  green  and  ripe  berries  under 
the  snow  even  now,  we  guess  we  won’t 
trouble  them  again  until  next  season. 

Prom  the  500  plants  and  their  young 
runner  plants  we  have  gathered  nearly 
400  quarts  of  berries,  or  at  the  rate  of 
over  8,000  quarts  to  the  acre.  Only  a 
few  quarts  were  sold  at  20  cents,  while 
several  pickings  were  sold  at  35  to  40 
cents  per  quart.  All  the  rest  were 
sold  at  25  cents  per  quart  wholesale, 
and  retailed  at  40  to  50  cents  per 
quart.  They  averaged  to  net  us  a lit- 
tle over  25  cents  per  quart.  This  fig- 
ures at  the  rate  of  over  $2,000  to  the 
acre.  Of  course  they  require  some- 
what more  attention  than  other  straw- 
berries, but  nothing  in  comparison  to 
the  increased  receipts  over  common 
varieties. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to 
producing  fall  strawberries  is  in  the 
pollenization  or  fertilization  of  the 
blossoms.  The  work  must  be  mostly 
done  by  bees  and  if  the  weather  is 
cold,  wet  and  unfavorable,  bees  do  not 
work.  Of  course  cold,  wet,  showery 
weather  occurs  as  often  in  May  as  in 
August,  and  while  August  was  a very 
wet  month  this  past  year,  it  does  not 
average  to  be  more  unfavorable  than 
May,  when  spring  fruiting  kinds  are 
in  bloom.  Fall  bearing  strawberries 
require  that  the  blossoms  be  kept  off 
up  to  within  three  weeks  of  the  time 
we  want  fruit.  This  was  a compara- 
tively easy  job  for  us  the  past  season. 
Our  two  children,  aged  8 and  11,  kept 
the  blossoms  cut  from  the  small  patch 
we  had  this  year.  The  promise  of 
fresh  shortcakes  and  strawberries  all 
through  the  summer  and  fall  was  suf- 
ficient incentive  for  them.  But  next 
summer,  when  we  will  have  an  acre  or 
more  of  these  plants,  the  item  of  keep- 
ing the  blossoms  cut  may  prove  a more 
serious  matter. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  only 
a few  plants  of  desirable  kinds  in  ex- 
istence. The  only  good  ones  that  have 
been  named  and  introduced  are  Rock- 
hill’s  Francis  and  Americus,  and  Coop- 
er’s Superb  and  Productive.  The  sea- 
son has  been  so  very  dry  that  I do  not 
believe  there  are  thirty  thousand  of 
these  plants  in  existence  today.  The 


public  cannot  all  be  supplied  with 
these  varieties  at  once.  Meanwhile, 
many  spurious  kinds  will  be  offered 
by  scheming  dealers  who  recognize 
the  popular  demand  for  some  sort  of  a 
fall  strawberry.  Most  folks  will  have 
to  get  along  with  what  plants  they  can 
get  of  Pan-American  and  Autumn. 
These  are  still  limited. 

I understand  that  one  firm  will  offer 
seeds  and  plants  of  French  everbear- 
ing strawberries  for  sale  in  large  quan- 
tities. Another  firm  has  about  fifty 
thousand  plants  raised  from  seed  of 
the  Pan-American,  all  mixed  up  and 
unnamed,  which  they  will  offer  and 
have  been  offering  as  “Everbearing 
strawberries.”  Mr.  Cooper’s  experi- 
ence with  seedlings  of  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can should  convince  most  people  that 
unnamed  seedlings  are  of  very  little 
value. 

I think  that  the  production  of  fall 
strawberries  will  never  be  overdone, 
because  it  is  strictly  a high  class  hor- 
ticultural pursuit,  requiring  somewhat 
more  skill  and  stick-to-it-iveness  even 
than  to  the  growing  of  greenhouse  pro- 
ducts, growing  celery,  etc. 

The  all  absorbing  idea  with  every- 
body who  has  these  plants  now  is  to 
propagate  them  as  fast  as  possible,  to 
get  plants  to  set  a larger  plantation. 
After  I get  plants  enough,  I shall,  un- 
less I change  my  ideas  by  further  ex- 
perience and  correspondence  with 
those  who  know,  follow  the  plan  here 
outlined. 

I shall  set  these  plants  on  moder- 
ately rich  soil  in  rows  about  four  to 
five  feet  apart  and  the  plants  about 
fifteen  inches  apart  in  the  row.  I shall 
try  to  avoid  too  much  foliage  and  too 
many  young  plants  because  I observe 
that  the  fruit  is  most  plentiful  where 
the  plants  are  thinnest.  I shall  keep 
all  weeds  out  and  the  blossoms  cut  up 
to  within  three  weeks  of  the  time  I 
want  fruit.  On  one-half  of  my  patch 
I will  stop  cutting  blossoms  July  15 
and  on  the  other  half  I will  stop  about 
August  1.  I will  then  allow  them  to 
form  fruit,  continuing  cultivation  and 
hand  hoeing  until  berries  begin  to 
ripen.  Then  I shall  spread  clean  straw 
between  the  rows  quite  thickly.  This 


will  act  as  a mulch  to  keep  down  the 
weeds  and  the  berries  clean  and  will 
also  prevent  the  soil  drying  out.  It 
may  also  be  used  to  scatter  directly 
over  the  plants  during  frosty  nights. 
During  the  past  season  we  had  to  pro- 
tect from  severe  frosts  only  two  nights 
up  to  October  21.  We  used  old  sacks 
and  they  answered  the  purpose  quite 
well.  In  future  we  shall  invest  in 
orchard  heaters. 

I shall  fertilize  the  plants  after  the 
crop  is  taken  off  in  the  fall  and  again 
in  the  spring  of  the  second  year,  with 
a good,  well  balanced  commercial  fer- 
tilizer, such  as  is  used  by  potato  or 
truck  growers.  I shall  pick  them  in 
June  and  expect  as  good  a crop  as 
from  the  regular  June  fruiting  varie- 
ties. After  fruiting,  I will  mow  off  the 
leaves,  let  them  lie  idle  for  two  weeks, 
then  remove  the  leaves,  fertilize  the 
plants,  stir  them  frequently  with  hoe 
and  cultivator,  until  they  are  full  of 
fruit  again.  If  they  are  properly  cared 
for,  kept  clean  of  weeds,  frequently 
and  liberally  fertilized,  they  can  re- 
main in  the  same  place  for  several 
years. 

Since  so  much  has  been  said  about 
my  fall  bearing  strawberries,  every 
now  and  then  we  read  of  somebody 
picking  a quantity  of  second  crop 
strawberries.  These  are  usually  gath- 
ered from  beds  that  were  set  the  year 
before  and  which  have  borne  one  crop 
the  previous  spring.  These  press  items, 
coming  in  connection  with  my  notices 
of  my  fall  bearing  strawberries,  have 
had  a tendency  to  belittle  the  work. 
Many  people  who  have  not  seen  the 
real  thing,  think  that  fall  or  everbear- 
ing strawberries  are  but  a freak  sec- 
ond crop.  The  fact  is  they  have  no 
connection  whatever  with  second  crop 
strawberries.  Our  fall  bearing  straw- 
berries are  borne  in  the  fall  of  the 
first  year,  the  same  year  they  are  set 
out.  Second  crop  strawberries  are 
borne  on  plants  that  have  fruited  the 
spring  before.  You  cannot  depend 
upon  them;  they  may  be  quite  plenti- 
ful one  year  and  it  may  be  several 
years  before  you  see  any  again.  The 
fact  that  we  picked  nearly  400  quarts 
j of  berries  from  one-twenty-fourth  of 


an  acre  the  same  year  the  plants  were 
set  out  should  convince  any  reason- 
able person  that  they  are  a new  and 
valuable  species  of  strawberry. 

Many  people  have  had  experience 
with  the  French  everbearing  straw- 
berries with  disastrous  results,  others 
have  tried  the  scarcely  more  valuable 
Pan-American,  with  like  disappoint- 
ment. These  experiences  have  a ten- 
dency to  prejudice  the  average  person 
against  even  the  word,  everbearing 
strawberry.  When  you  begin  to  speak 
to  some  people  about  the  merits  of 
these  new  berries,  they  turn  aside, 
and  you  cannot  help  feeling  that  they 
regard  you  as  another  faker.  The 
truth  is  that  fall  bearing  or  everbear- 
ing strawberries  are  a valuable  thing 
and  have  come  to  stay. 

New  York.  L.  J.  FARMER. 

Decline  of  Ohio  Apple  Orchards. 

The  annual  report  of  the  nursery 
and  orchard  inspector  of  Ohio  shows 
that  from  1899  to  1909  the  acreage 
planted  to  apple  orchards  in  that  state 
actually  declined  from  320,000  acres  to 
220,000  acres.  During  the  same  time 
the  production  of  apples  declined  from 
11,000,000  bushels  to  3,000,000  bushels. 
This  report  will  help  to  set  at  rest  the 
fears  of  those  who  have  been  talking 
over-production.  A decrease  of  100,000 
acres  will  make  a big  hole,  and  will 
offset  a lot  of  the  young  orchards 
which  have  been  planted  in  the  Far 
West. 

Peach  Crop  Damaged. 

Reports  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  indicate  that  considerable 
damage  to  peach  buds  has  resulted 
from  unfavorable  weather.  In  parts 
of  Georgia  trees  bloomed  late  in  Jan- 
uary and  early  in  February,  and  it  is 
^ ery  likely  that  weather  will  be  cold 
enough  to  kill  the  fruit.  This  report 
applies  only  to  South  Georgia,  and 
there  is  still  chance  to  have  a great 
output  from  the  state. 

From  Oklahoma  and  Texas  come  re- 
ports of  damage,  and  t is  pretty  cer- 
tain that  there  has  been  serious  dam- 
age in  the  Missouri  Valley.  South- 
western Iowa  reports  practically  every 
| bud  dead. 
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VERBEARING 

STRAWBERRIES 

Strawberry  growers  have  for  years 
been  trying  to  develop  a race  of  ber- 
ries that  would  fruit  continuously 
throughout  the  entire  growing  season, 
or  at  least  produce  a crop  in  the  spring 
and  another  in  the  fall.  A number  of 
varieties  have  been  introduced  from 
time  to  time  and  listed  as  being  of 
such  forms  as  would  produce  two 
crops  each  year,  but  as  a rule  these 


in  the  spring  and  that  would  end  their 
fruitfulness  until  the  next  spring  rolled 
around.  In  the  irrigated  sections  of 
the  West  it  is  quite  an  easy  matter  to 
have  strawberries  produce  two  crops 
of  berries  every  summer.  In  fact  in 
many  parts  of  the  Pacific  coast  it  is 
not  unusual  to  find  strawberries  on 
Die  market  every  month  of  the  year. 

This  condition  is  brought  about,  not 
by  the  kind  of  berry  which  is  grown, 
but  by  the  regulation  of  the  water  sup- 
ply. By  allowing  the  plants  to  become 
dormant  through  the  withdrawal  of 
water  shortly  after  the  fruiting  season 
is  over  causes  the  plants  to  make  a 


! 
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EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY,  ROCKHILL’S  NO.  6.  (Photographed  Oct.  13,  TO 


varieties  have  given  but  little  satis- 
faction. Under  some  conditions  they 
would  produce  two  crops,  and  under 
some  others  they  would  fruit  continu- 
ously throughout  the  entire  summer, 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  average  grow- 
er such  plants  would  produce  a crop 


HEREDITY 

Can  Be  Overcome  in  Cases. 


The  influence  of  heredity  cannot,  of 
course,  be  successfully  disputed,  but  it 
can  be  minimized  or  entirely  overcome 
in  some  cases  by  correct  food  and 
drink.  A Conn,  lady  says: 

“P’or  years  while  I was  a coffee 
drinker  I suffered  from  bilious  attacks 
of  great  severity,  from  which  I used  to 
emerge  as  white  as  a ghost  and  very 
weak.  Our  family  physician  gave  me 
various  prescriptions  for  improving 
the  digestion  and  stimulating  the  liver, 
which  I tried  faithfully,  but  without 
perceptible  result. 

“He  was  acquainted  with  my  family 
history  for  several  generations  back, 
and  once  when  I visited  him  he  said: 
‘If  you  have  inherited  one  of  those  tor- 
pid livers  you  may  always  suffer  more 
or  less  from  its  inaction.  We  can’t 
dodge  our  inheritance,  you  know.’ 

“I  was  not  so  strong  a believer  in 
heredity  as  he  was,  however,  and,  be- 
ginning to  think  for  myself,  I conclud- 
ed to  stop  drinking  coffee,  and  see 
what  effect  that  would  have.  I feared 
it  would  be  a severe  trial  to  give  it  up, 
but  when  I took  Postum  and  had  it 
well  made,  it  completely  filled  my 
need  for  a hot  beverage  and  I grew 
very  fond  of  it. 

“I  have  used  Postum  for  three  years, 
using  no  medicine.  During  all  that 
time  I have  had  absolutely  none  of  the 
bilious  attacks  that  I used  to  suffer 
from,  and  1 have  been  entirely  free 
from  the  pain  and  debilitating  effects 
that  used  to  result  from  them. 

“The  change  is  surely  very  great, 
and  I am  compelled  to  give  Postum  the 
exclusive  credit  for  it.”  Name  given 
by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Read  “The  Road  to  Wellville,”  in 
pkgs.  “There’s  a Reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


new  crop  of  fruit  as  soon  as  the  irri- 
gation water  is  applied  again. 

In  the  Middle  West  during  the  past 
fall  there  was  a very  noticeable  supply 
of  strawberries  on  many  markets  and 
considerable  comment  on  this  unusual 
condition  was  made  in  many  newspa- 
pers and  farm  publications.  In  most 
cases  this  was  due  to  the  drought 
which  occurred  in  mid-summer  and 
followed  by  a period  of  wet  weather 
in  early  September  having  started  the 
plants  into  new  growth,  with  the  sec- 
ond crop  resulting.  However  it  is  to 
be  believed  that  strawberry  growers 
are  on  the  eve  of  a new  era  when  the 
everbearing  strawberry  will  be  a re- 
ality rather  than  a condition  due  to  an 
unusual  environment. 

Mr.  Harlow  Rockhill  of  Conrad, 
Iowa,  has  been  working  for  more  than 
fifteen  years  along  the  line  of  breed- 
ing strawberries  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  a strain  which  would  pro- 
duce fruit  continuously  throughout  the 
entire  season.  During  these  years  of 
patient  breeding  and  selecting  of 
many  thousands  of  seedlings  several 
varieties  have  been  developed  which 
give  promise  of  fulfilling  the  demands 
of  this  breeder.  On  the  13th  of  last 
October  The  Fruit-Grower  received 
from  Mr.  Rockhill  a box  containing 
four  varieties  of  strawberries  from 
forms  which  he  has  developed.  Illus- 
trations of  the  fruit  of  two  of  these 
varieties  are  shown  in  this  issue  and 
are  representative  of  all  of  the  fruit. 
Among  these  berries  the  one  which 
Mr.  Rockhill  had  labeled  as  “No.  1 
Americus”  was  the  smallest  berry  of 
the  four.  These  berries  were  roundish 
and  averaged  a little  over  half  an  inch 
in  diameter.  They  made  up  in  flavor 
though  for  what  they  lacked  in  size, 
as  they  were  very  sweet  and  sprightly, 
was  bright  red  skin  and  flesh  just  a 
shade  lighter  in  color. 

“Rockhill’s  No.  6”  was  a berry  about 
an  inch  long  and  conical  in  shape.  It 
was  bright  red  in  color  with  flesh  just 
a little  lighter.  The  berries  were  very 
sweet  and  mild  and  produced  in  large 
clusters.  From  the  general  appear- 
ance alone  this  berry  would  make  an 
excellent  commercial  sort. 

“Rockhill’s  No.  11”  was  a berry  that 
was  quite  round  in  shape  and  aver- 
aged about  an  inch  in  diameter;  very 


SAVE  MONEY«+FRUIT  PLANTS 


Healthv.  northern-grown  stock,  which  will  produce 
money-making  crops.  Strawberry.  Raspberry  Black- 
berry, Currant.  Grape  Plants.  Etc 


I 


READ  OUR  GUARANTEE 


Every  plant  we  ship  is  guaranteed  to  be  first  class 
and  true  to  name,  packed  to  reach  you  in  good  grow- 
ing condition  (by  express),  and  please  you.  or  your 

money  back. 

You  can  make  big  money  growing  good  berries, 
but  sou  cannot  expect  to  grow  good  fruit  by  planting 
and  replanting  small  inferior  stock. 

Our  plants  are  all  grown  on  new  ground  (this  being 
the  first  crop)  and  are  large,  heavy  rooted  and  free 
from  disease. 

We  grow  them  by  the  million  on  our  own  ground 
and  know  what  we  are  selling.  That  is  why  our  busi- 
ness has  nearly  doubled  every  year  for  the  past 
twenty-two  years. 

We  can  save  you  money  on  100  plants  or  a car  load.  Our  large  illustrated  catalogue 
is  instructive  and  is  free  to  all  fruit  growers  Write  for  it  today 


O.  A.  D.  BALDWIN,  R.  D.  12,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


s 


AYE  YOUR  MONEY 


AND  BUY  THE  BEST  TREES 

LABOR  AND  BRAINS  CAN  PRODUCE 


500.000 

400.000 

200.000 
200,000 


Apple,  one  and  two  year,  grown  on  upland, 
solid,  well  ripened  wood,  splendid  roots. 

Peach,  one  year  from  bud.  All  the  best  sorts. 
Varieties  true.  No  disease. 

Cherry,  one  and  two  year,  grown  on  heavy 
clay  land,  just  right.  None  better  in  country. 

Pear,  one  and  two  year,  all  on  Imported 
French  Stocks.  No  blight  in  our  blocks. 


Our  Prices  on  Any  of  Above,  with  other  High-Grade  Nursery  Stock, 
Will  be  Mailed  on  Application. 


NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 

(J.  Bagby  & Sons  Co.)  New  Haven,  Mo. 


A YEAR  FROM  A TEN  ACRE  FARM 


This  is  what  has  been  done  with  small  fruits  when  the  beBt  varieties  were  selected  and  proper  culture  given, 

KNIGHT’S  BOOK  ON  SMALL  FKU.ITS 

Tells  you  how  this  can  be  done  again,  and  describee  all  o£  the  Money  Making  varieties  of  Strawberries 

Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Dewberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Grapes,  etc., 
and  bow  to  grow  them  tor  beet  results. 

This  book  in  not  mere  theory,  bnt  the  result  of  over  thirty  years  of  experience  snd  study.  Send  for  it  today. 

It’S  FBE6-  DAVID  KNIGHT  & SON.  Bo:t  57  ' SAWYER.  MICH. 

Growers  of  Plants  That  Produce  Fruit 


Big 

Catalogue  FREE 


Make  *2000.00  an  a ere.  500  of  our  Fall-Bearing  Strawberry  Plants, 
set  out  in  Spring  of  1910,  produced  in  Aug.,  Sept.,  Oct.  and  Nov. 
nearly  400  quarts  of  large,  luscious  berries,  which  sold  at  40c  to 
50c  per  quart,  netting  us  over  *2000  to  the  acre.  Here  is  your  op- 
portunity! Don’t  miss  it  by  waiting  until  everybody  begins  grow- 
ing these  wonderful  berries.  Order  your  plants  now  while  a field 
of  them  is  “better  than  a gold  mine,”  and  clean  up  big  money.  We 
are  headquarters  for  those  Fall-Bearing  Strawberry  Plants.  Also  all 
other  Berry  Plants  — Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Currants,  Goose- 
berries, and  Norwood  and  Early  Ozark  Strawberries.  Hastings 
Potatoes— the  best  yet.  2 8 years  experience. 

L.  J.  FARMER,  I Box  1 50  Pulaski,  New  York 


Strawberry  Plants 


3.000. 000  Exc  elsior  4,000,000  Aroma 

5.000. 000  Klondyke  2,000,000  Gandy 

2,000,000  Lady  Thompson 

Strong,  thrifty  plants,  grown  on  fresh  new  land.  Also 
Cabbage,  Tomato  arid  Sweet  Potato  plants.  I am  now 
booking  orders  for  spring  planting.  Get  my  prices  before 
you  buy. 

JOHN  LIGHTFOOT,  Dept  L.,  East  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Hardy  “ Blizzard  Bell 
Giant  Strawberry  Plants 

Everybody  likes  fine  strawberries,  and  to  prove  that  our  new 
GIANT  variety  is  the  largest  and  strongest  grower,  as  well  as 
the  heaviest  fruiter,  we  oner  to  send  you  TWO  PLANTS  (worth 
30  cents)  absolutely  FREE.  We  have  picked  12  quarts  of  fine 
berries  from  a test  bed  grown  from  but  two  GIANT  plants  set 
the  year  before.  You  can  do  as  well,  and  at  the  same  time  raise 
young  plants  for  a new  bed.  If  you  care  to  send  10  cents  fof 
mailing  expense,  we  will  add  6 BABY  EVERGREENS  2 years 
old,  and  send  all  to  you  at  proper  planting  time  in  the  spring. 
It  will  pay  you  to  get  acquainted  with  our  “HARDY  BLIZZARD 
BELT"  Trees  and  Plants.  Write  to-day  and  we  will  reserve  the 
plants  for  you  and  send  you  our  catalog  by  next  mail.  Address 
THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  317.  Osage,  Iowa 
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juicy  and  of  good  color,  although  not 
quite  as  highly  flavored  as  some  other 
kinds.  This  was  the  largest  of  the 
four  varieties  and  in  each  of  the  large 
clusters  one  was  a monstrous  berry, 
three  times  the  size  of  any  of  the  oth- 
ers. 

“Rockhill  No.  16”  was  a very  mild, 
sweet  berry  about  an  inch  long  and 
shaped  quite  like  ‘‘No.  6.”  Its  most 
noticeable  character  was  the  deep  red 
color  of  the  skin,  and  the  flesh  red  all 
the  way  through. 

After  sending  these  berries  Mr 
Rockhill  wrote  as  follows:  “I  have 

forwarded  by  express  a package  con- 


plants  have  been  fruiting  continuously 
for  three  months.  The  blossoms  set 
fruit  quite  well  during  the  hot  dry 
weather. 

‘‘No.  6 has  been  fruiting  for  three 
months,  and  it  has  produced  an  enor- 
mous load.  The  fruits  were  of  large 
size  and  good  quality.  Nearly  every 
blossom  made  a berry,  even  in  the  hot- 
est  weather.  The  plants  are  large  and 
healthy;  roots  long  and  heavy.  The 
only  fault  I find  with  it  is  that  during 
the  past  two  dry  seasons  it  has  not 
made  as  many  plants  as  I would  like. 

“No.  11  is  the  largest  of  all  of  the 
new  varieties  fruited  here.  The  speci- 


EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY,  ROCKHILLS  NO.  11.  Photographed  Oct.  13,  TO 


taining  samples  of  my  seedling  straw- 
berries. Our  rainfall  this  summer  is 
about  twelve  inches  below  the  nor- 
mal, and  it  is  a wonder  that  the  plants 
have  made  any  growth  at  all.  As  it  is, 
the  plants  have  made  about  half  of 
their  usual  number  of  new  plants  and 
the  grubs  are  destroying  a large  num- 
ber of  these. 

“The  specimens  of  Americus  are 
only  half  of  their  normal  size,  and  the 

IT’S  FOOD 

That  restores  and  Makes  Health  Pos- 
sible. 


There  are  stomach  specialists  as 
well  as  eye  and  ear  and  other  special- 
ists. 

One  of  these  told  a young  lady  of 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  to  quit  medi- 
cines and  eat  Grape-Nuts.  She  says: 

“For  about  12  months  I suffered  se- 
verely with  gastritis.  I was  unable  to 
retain  much  of  anything  on  my  stom- 
ach, and  consequently  was  compelled 
to  give  up  my  occupation. 

“I  took  quantities  of  medicine,  and 
had  an  idea  I was  dieting,  but  I con- 
tinued to  suffer,  and  soon  lost  15 
pounds  in  weight.  I was  depressed  in 
spirits  and  lost  interest  in  everything 
generally.  My  mind  was  so  affected 
that  it  was  impossible  to  become  in- 
terested in  even  the  lightest  reading 
matter. 

“After  suffering  for  months  I de- 
cided to  go  to  a stomach  specialist. 
He  put  me  on  Grape-Nuts  and  my 
health  began  to  improve  immediately. 
It  was  the  keynote  of  a new  life. 

“I  found  that  I had  been  eating  too 
much  starchy  food  which  I did  not  di- 
gest, and  that  the  cereals  which  I had 
tried  had  been  too  heavy.  I soon  prov- 
ed that  it  is  not  the  quantity  of  food 
that  one  eats,  but  the  quality. 

“In  a few  weeks  I was  able  to  go 
back  to  my  old  business  of  doing  cler- 
ical work.  I have  continued  to  eat 
Grape-Nuts  for  both  the  morning  and 
evening  meal.  I wake  in  the  morning 
with  a clear  mind  and  feel  rested.  I 
regained  my  lost  weight  in  a short 
time.  I am  well  and  happy  again  and 
owe  it  to  Grape-Nuts.”  Name  given 
by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Read  “The  Road  to  Wellville,”  in 
pkgs.  “There’s  a Reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


mens  are  up  to  normal  in  size,  and  the 
plants  have  been  fruiting  for  the  past 
six  weeks.  The  blossoms  are  very 
large  and  staminate;  plants  are  large 
and  stocky,  but  it  is  only  a moderate 
plant  maker. 

“No.  16  has  been  fruiting  all  of  the 
time  for  three  months.  The  speci- 
mens are  about  half  their  normal  size. 
To  my  taste  these  berries  are  rich, 
sweet  and  of  the  best  quality.  The 
plant  is  only  medium  in  size  but  very 
bright,  clean  and  healthy;  blossoms 
are  loaded  well  with  pollen  and  nearly 
everyone  makes  a berry  even  in  the 
hottest  weather.  The  plant  has  a good 
system  and  long  fibrous  roots.  As  a 
plant  maker  it  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Some  young  plants  potted 
four  weeks  ago  are  blooming  now  and 
many  in  the  field  are  in  bloom.  For 
pot  and  hill  culture  this  promises  to 
be  fine.  It  has  produced  a lot  of  fruit 
while  making  a good  matted  row  of 
plants,  but  in  hills  with  the  runners 
kept  off  it  will  give  a heavy  crop  of 
berries.  The  plant  is  of  the  tough  rug- 
ged type,  and  will  stand  hard  treat- 
ment.” 

Apple  Epigrams. 

The  apple  is  the  aristocrat  of  foods 
and  the  best  medicine. 

The  climate  and  conditions  that  are 
best  for  apples  are  best  for  man. 

Anarchy  never  gathered  fruit  from 
its  own  apple  tree. 

Apple  orchards  are  better  nurseries 
of  citizenship  than  the  deck  of  battle- 
ships or  military  camps. 

The  man  in  the  orchard  is  always  a 
good  citizen. 

I would  rather  trust  a judge  that 
loves  apples  than  one  that  hankers 
after  bear  meat. 

Apples  are  an  antidote  for  drink  and 
tobacco. 

Apples  carry  the  pure  food  stamps 
of  the  great  physician. 

The  road  that  leads  to  the  orchard 
is  the  pathway  to  a simple,  happy, 
prosperous  life. — Denver  News. 

Golden  Bantam  corn  is  one  of  the 
very  best  of  the  early  varieties  for  the 
table.  It  is  bright  golden  yellow  in 
color,  when  ready  to  use,  and  deli- 
ciously sweet. 

it  ^ 

riease  mention  The  Fruit-Grower 
>vhen  writing  to  advertisers. 


Thomas’  Strawberry 
Plants  Will  Make 
Money  for  You 


W.  W.  THOMAS 
The  Strawberry  Plant 
Man. 


To  insure  big  crops 
and  large  profits, 
grow  strawberries 
from  pedigreed 
plants  that  have 
been  bred  where 
both  soil  and  climate 
combine  to  make  them 
prolific  bearers.  Anna  has  a 
natural  strawberry  climate.  My 
plants  are  wonderful  yielders — 
plants  of  strong  healthy  root  growth 

and  general  plant  stamina,  so  vital  to  enormous  producers. 
Thomas  plants  are  not  impoverished  by  bearing.  1 grow  for 
plants  only.  Entire  rows  are  dug.  I plant  anew  each  season. 

I do  not  run  a nursery  or  a seed  business — I 
devote  all  my  time  to  strawberry  plants.  I’m 

THOMAS 

The  Strawberry  Plant  Man 

I Grow  Nothing  Else — At  ItTwenty  Years 

I’ve  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  straw- 
berry culture  the  country  over  and  know  the 
varieties  best  suited  to  your  locality.  Thomas 
plants  are  true  to  label  and  I will  sell  you 
plants  true  to  climate  and  soil — your  climate 
— your  soil.  I breed  all  the  standard  varie- 
ties; also  all  the  new  strains  worth  trying 
Remember  I grow  nothing  but  strawberry 
plants,  grow  for  the  plant,  not  for  fruit.  I 
^have  200  acres  of  true-to-name  plants.  Been 


/ in  business  20  years  and  ship  to  every  state 
in  the  Union.  Satisfaction  assured. 

Send  for  My  Great  Strawberry  Book 

i It’s  full  of  interest  to  the  large  grower,  has  valuable  in- 
i' formation  for  the  beginner.  How  to  buy,  plant  and  culti- 
vate, how  to  market,  etc.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Send  for 
the  book  and  my  1911  prices.  Do  it  today,  there  is  a short 
plant  crop  in  many  sections.  Orders  are  filled  in  rotation,  bet- 
ter order  early  and  be  sure  of  your  plants.  Don’t  fail  to  name 
shipping  date.  Ask  about  coupon  for  Free  Plant  Offer. 

One  of  the  biggest  growers  writes  “shipments  so  prompt, 
prices  so  reasonable,  plants  so  fresh,  berries  true  to  name  that 
I send  you  all  my  orders.”  Thousands  of  just  such  letters. 

Get  in  your  order  today,  or  at  least  SEND  FOR  MY 
GREAT  BOOK. 

W.  W.  THOMAS Thc s,r‘wbcrry 


136  Main  Street 


Plant  Man 

Anna,  Illinois 


You  will  confer  a great  favor  upon  us  as  well  as  the  advertiser  if  you  mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when  writing. 


Take  Your  Choice! 

We  want  you  to  try  Gurney's  North- 
ern Grown  Seeds  this  year.  We 
want  to  send  you  our  big.  free  cata- 
log and  in  connection  will  give  you 
your  choice  of  five  full  sized  packets 
of  the  following  seeds  for  25  cents: 
Gurney’s  Early  Ballhead cabbage, 
earliest,  best  keeping  round  head 
cabbage— packet  15c.  Gurney’s  Enid 
muskmelon  — one-half  larger,  ten 
days  earlier  than  the  Rockyford — 
packet  10c.  Davis  Perfect  cucum- 
ber. nearly  seedless — packet  10c. 
Earlibelle  tomato,  the  very  earliest 
— packet  15c.  Sakarajima  radish,  a 
monster  Japanese  radish— packet 
15c.  Gurney’s  Stonehead  Pavera 
lettuce,  hard  headed,  stands  the  hot 
and  dry  places — packet  10c.  German 
Giant  Pansies,  the  most  beautiful 
pansies  grown — packet  10c.  Countess 
Spencer  sweet  peas,  the  new.  large, 
flowering,  long  stemmed  variety — 
packet  10c.  Your  choice  of  five  of 
any  of  the  above  for  25c. 


Sunbeam 

Raspberry 


A northern  grown,  hardy  Red  Raspberry  that  has 
proven  to  be  a splendid  berry  and  withstands  the  long, 
hard  winters.  Comes  out  strong  in  the  spring  and  bears 
an  abundance  of  fruit  from  four  to  six  weeks  during  its 
season. 

Prof,  Hansen,  of  Brookings  College,  Says: 

Sunbeam  Raspberries  are  on  the  recommended  fruit 
list  in  Minnesota  and  other  Northern  states  because  it  is 
vastly  superior  to  others  in  hardiness.  They  do  fine  even 
as  far  north  as  Canada.  They  have  proven  very  prolific 
everywhere.  By  all  means  make  a reservation  in  your 
garden  for  some  of  these  Raspberries  and  when 
the  fruit  ripens,  your  family  will  greatly  enjoy  f 
treat.  Our  stock  is  very  limited  on  the  Sun- 
beam Raspberry  but  we  will  spare  a few 
at  a reasonable  price.  Get  our  catalog 
and  see  description  and  let  us  know 
how  many  you  will  want. 

Write  For  Our  Big  Free  Catalog 

It  is  filled  with  good  offers  in  seeds  and  nur- 
sery stock  of  all  kinds.  All  Northern  grown  . ' 


Gurney  Seed  & Nursery  Co,,  1 08  Capital  St,  Yankton,  S.O 


Please  make  it  a point  to  always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when  you  write  in  response  to  an  advertisement. 


T LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  FREE  BOOKLET 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  CROW 


Describing  a full  list  of  varieties  with  prices.  Also  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR 
PLANTING  AY'D  CULTURE  of  STRAWBERRY.  RASPBERRY.  BLACK- 
BERRY. CURRENT  GOOSEBERRY  and  GRAPE  PLANTS:  also  ASPARAGUS 
and  RHUBARB  ROOTS. 

All  Stock  Warranted  First  Class  and  True-to-Name  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 
rC.  E.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERIES.  BOX  9,  BRIDGMAN,  MICHIGAN. 


BLACK  PF  ART,  A New  Raspberry 

Originated  in  the  Middle  West.  Jet  black,  early,  hardy  and  a great 
producer.  Tested  7 years. 

Free  descriptive  circular  of  this  WONDERFUL  NEW  BERRV  and  our 
new  catalogue  of  fruit  trees,  small  fruit  plants  and  flowers  sent  on  appli- 
cation. 

Low  prices  on  Grape  Vines,  Strawberry  Plants  and  Raspberry  Plants. 
100,000  2-year  Asparagus. 

HOLSINGER  BROS.  ROSEDALE,  KANS. 
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Cost  of  Transportation. 

This  article  isn’t  to  call  attention  to 
railway  rates,  but  to  remind  Fruit- 
Grower  readers  that  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting farm  products  from  the  farm 
to  the  railway  station  also  enters  into 
the  total  cost  of  the  transportation. 
Too  often  farmers  overlook  this  part 
of  the  transportation  problem. 

It  is  stated  by  the  authorities  at 
Washington  who  have  investigated  the 
subject  that  it  costs  the  American 
farmer  25  cents  a ton  per  mile  to  haul 
his  produce  to  railroad  station,  and 
the  average  haul  is  nine  miles.  It  is 
also  estimated  that  nearly  -300,000,000 
tons  of  products  are  hauled  annually 
over  country  roads,  so  that  this  part 
of  the  farmers’  transportation  bill 
amounts  to  $675,000,000.  Were  Amer- 
ican roads  as  good  as  European  roads 
half  this  sum  would  be  saved. 

A few  years  ago  experts  found  that 
it  cost  3.8  cents  per  bushel  to  haul 
wheat  from  New  York  to  Liverpool, 
while  the  cost  of  hauling  the  same 
wheat  from  the  farm  to  the  shipping 
station  nine  miles  away  was  1.6  cents 
more.  So  much  for  the  cost  of  poor 
roads. 

When  it  comes  to  hauling  fruit  pro- 
ducts another  point  must  he  consid- 
ered, and  that  is  the  amount  of  bruis- 
ing the  fruit  receives.  The  condition 
of  the  fruit  is  affected  by  the  rough- 
ness of  the  roads  and  also  by  the  char- 
acter of  vehicle  used  for  the  hauling. 
We  believe  the  motor  wagons,  with 
rubber  tires  and  heavy  springs,  will 
help  to  solve  the  fruit  growers’  prob- 
lems, and  that  is  the  reason  we  are 
publishing  experience  of  our  readers. 

Don’t  overlook  that  farmers  can  help 
reduce  transportation  costs  by  apply- 
ing business  methods  to  their  work; 
the  railroads  cannot  help  materially 
in  this  part  of  the  work,  and  the  farm- 
ers must  make  the  improvements 
themselves. 

The  Parcels  Post. 

Just  now  a merry  war  is  on  between 
the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of 
the  parcels  post.  Those  who  oppose 


who  has  ever  shipped  fruit  by  express 
knows  that  this  is  true.  The  Fruit- 
Grower  frequently  receives  fruit  by  ex- 
press from  its  readers,  this  fruit  being- 
sent  in  small  packages.  Scarcely  a 
package  arrives  that  has  not  been 
broken  into  and  part  of  the  fruit  re- 
moved. At  our  recent  Brother  Jona- 
than show  many  packages  showed  that 
part  of  the  contents  had  been  stolen. 
Somebody  along  the  line  was  dishon- 
est. 

Now,  the  retailers  who  are  fighting 
parcels  post  so  vigorously  suffer  from 
the  exorbitant  charges  of  the  express 
companies,  just  as  do  the  common 
people.  Better  methods  of  shipping- 
small  packages  will  help  them,  we  be- 
lieve, just  as  they  will  help  the  farm- 
ers. The  express  companies,  of 
course,  are  doing  everything  possible 
to  make  these  merchants  believe  that 
their  business  is  threatened — but  we 
believe  their  fears  are  groundless. 

On  the  other  hand  farmers  of  - the 
country,  almost  to  a man  are  for  the 
parcels  post.  Every  person  who  buys 
fruit  plants  or  trees,  or  bulbs  or  seeds, 
this  spring  will  pay  tribute  to  the  ex- 
press companies’  combine,  and  such 
persons  will  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  better  facilities  for  shipping  these 
small  packages  by  mail. 

It  behooves  those  who  want  the  par- 
cels post  to  be  up  and  doing.  Write 
your  congressman  or  senator,  express- 
ing your  opinion  in  this  matter;  tell 
what  the  parcels  post  will  do  for  you, 
as  you  see  it,  and  urge  your  neighbors 
to  do  the  same  thing.  We  don’t  be- 
lieve the  farmers  of  the  country  want 
to  put  the  retailers  out  of  business — 
they  would  not  if  they  could — hut  they 
don’t  believe  the  parcels  post  will  do 
this.  And  at  the  same  time  they  are 
very  certain  the  parcels  post  will  help 
farmers  generally.  Write  to  your  con- 
gressman and  the  senators  from  your 
state  telling  them  just  how  you  feel 
about  the  matter. 

Loss  in  Selling  Apple  Crop. 

A reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  writes 
of  the  experience  of  a neighbor  who 
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such  an  innovation  are  very  active  at  1 sol(i  aPPle  cr°P  one  summe 

$2,600,  the  buyer  to  pick  and  pack  the 
fruit.  The  buyer  sold  the  fruit  for 


this  time,  and  are  circulating  peti- 
tions protesting  against  the  parcels 
post,  while  the  advocates  of  the  meas- 
ure are  also  getting  warmed  up.  Those 
who  oppose  parcels  post  do  so  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  build  up  the  great 
mail  order  houses  and  ruin  the  busi- 
ness of  retailers  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Frankly,  we  don’t  believe  it  will 
do  anything  of  the  kind.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  believe  it  will  really  help 
this  line  of  business  generally. 

The  worst  trust  in  the  United  States 
teday  is  that  of  the  express  companies. 
Their  charges  are  exorbitant,  their 
methods  had,  and  too  many  of  their 
employes  are  dishonest.  That  is 


correspondingly  low  prices,  and  finally 
one  of  them  offered  the  grower  $3,000 
for  his  fruit  on  the  trees.  Not  knowing 
anything  about  the  apple  crop  in  other 
sections  of  the  country,  the  grower  ac- 
cepted the  price  and  thought  he  had 
made  a fine  sale. 

This  sale  was  made  just  before  pica- 
ing  time,  so  that  the  buyer  took  little 
risk  of  losing  the  crop  from  storm.  His 
men  picked  almost  $20,000  worth  of 
apples  from  the  orchard,  and  the 
grower  finally  learned  that  he  had  ac- 
tually lost  at  least  $10,000  by  not  be- 
ing posted  on  the  apple  crop. 

This  isn’t  an  exceptional  case,  either. 
There  are  apple  buyers  and  others  who 
simply  look  for  just  such  men,  and 
when  they  find  one  they  soak  him 
good.  This  grower  could  have  paid 
his  subscription  to  The  Fruit-Grower 
and  by  reading  our  crop  reports  could 
have  kept  in  touch  with  crop  condi- 
tions throughout  the  country,  and  he 
would  have  been  about  $9,999  better 
off — the  odd  dollar  going  to  pay  his 
subscription  to  The  Fruit-Grower. 

For  fear  someone  will  think  this  pic- 
ture is  overdrawn,  we  will  say  that 
just  after  the  January  number  appear-  \ 
ed  we  received  a letter  from  a man  j 
who  had  read  of  the  crop  of  apples 
harvested  from  leased  orchards  in 
Northwest  Missouri,  and  he  wanted  to 
know  if  we  could  help  him  locate  a 
good  orchard  for  lease. 

"Don’t  tell  me  to  advertise  in  The 
F ruit-Grower  for  one,”  he  wrote,  “for 
I don’t  want  to  reach  men  who  are  up 
to  date  enough  to  read  a good  fruit 
paper.  I want  to  reach  the  fellows 
who  are  too  far  behind  the  times  to 
read  your  paper.  There  are  lots  of  such 
fellows,  and  they  are  the  ones  from 
whom  the  big  snaps  are  to  be  secured. 

I wouldn’t  expect  that  any  man  who 
reads  The  Fruit-Grower  should  have 
so  little  idea  of  what  his  orchard  is 
worth.  If  you  can  put  me  in  touch  with 
the  man  who  will  not  read  farm  pa- 
pers, but  who  has  an  orchard,  he’s  the 
man  I want,  for  his  orchard  is  sure  to 
be  open  for  a lease  on  mighty  easy 
terms.” 

We  hope  our  readers  will  appreciate 
the  implied  compliment  contained  in 
this  letter.  We  also  hope  they  will 
sympathize  with  the  man  who  does  not 
read  The  Fruit-Grower’s  crop  reports, 
and  as  a consequence  gets  taken  in  by 
the  apple  buyers.  Try  to  get  him  to 
subscribe,  and  thus  asist  him  in  get- 
ting more  money  from  his  crops. 

itt  it 

Motor  Trucks  for  Farmers’  Use. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  another  letter 
from  George  W.  Holsinger  of  Kansas, 
referring  to  our  comments  upon  liis 
article  in  January.  Mr.  Holsinger 
says  that  while  he  has  had  no  experi- 
ence hauling  fruits  to  market  in  their 
motor  wagon,  he  believes  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  until  these  wagons 
are  pretty  generally  used.  He  says 
that  neighbors  are  watching  their  ex- 
perience very  carefully,  and  he  has  no 
doubt  that  many  will  soon  use  the 
motor  wagons.  Mr.  Holsinger  con- 
tinues; 

‘‘Last  summer  some  Kansas  City 
men  bought  a large  fruit  farm  near 
Belton,  planted  principally  to  peaches. 
They  bought  a motor  wagon  to  use  in 
hauling  the  fruit  to  market,  for  a 
sixty-mile  drive  with  team  was  out  of 
the  question.  They  made  the  trip  reg- 
ularly every  day,  rain  or  shine,  and 
with  the  extra  running  around  they 
sometimes  made  100  miles  a day. 

‘‘Another  man  has  a tomato  farm 
under  glass  at  Martin  City,  and  he 
uses  a motor  wagon  to  bring  his  pro- 
duce to  market,  twenty  miles  away. 
He  could  not  make  the  trip  by  team. 

“If  we  were  marketing  small  fruits 
on  the  Kansas  City  market  now  we 
certainly  would  use  a motor  wagon. 
Formerly  we  either  made  most  of  the 
journey  the  night  before  or  we  would 
start  at  2:30  in  the  morning,  and  it 


“Best  of  Thirty 
Strawberries  I Grow  ” 

—remarked  a Rhode  Island  man  about  King 
Edward.  “It  is  the  finest  thing  on  my  place, 
beyond  a doubt,  and  my  careful  and  delib- 
erate judgment  is  that  it  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  grandest  Strawberry  on  the  globe,” 
says  the  Ohio  originator.  Plants  healthy, 
large,  sturdy,  vigorous,  light  green,  making 
a beautiful  row.  Foliage  resists  disease  ana 
insects.  Berries  large,  conical,  blunt,  regu- 
lar, bright-red,  glossy,  firm,  fine-grained 
flesh,  and  rich,  but  mild  and  sweet  flavor. 
Ohio  season,  two  middle  weeks  of  June. 

Some  Berries  We  Supply 

We  grow  twenty-seven  different  Straw- 
berries— the  cream  of  all  the  kinds  that 
have  been  proved  worthy  by  thorough  tests. 
We  also  are  the  introducers  in  the  East  of 
the  wonderfully  valuable  Giant  Himalaya 
Berry,  and  we  originated  and  control  the 
new  scarlet  home-use  Raspberry  Berrydale. 
All  of  the  best  kinds  of  Raspberries,  Black- 
berries, Currants  and  Gooseberries  are 
grown  and  improved  by  us  till  the  fruit  pro- 
duced by  our  plants  is  the  finest  in  America. 

Get  Our  Free  Berry  Book 

Qet  a full  description  of  King  Edward 
Strawberry , with  reports  from  sei'eral  big 
grotvers,  in  our  unusual,  complete  l!)ll  Berry 
Book.  This  book  gives  accurate  and  depend- 
able accounts  of  the  varieties  of  berries  needed 
to  plant  a money-making  berry  farm.  It  con- 
tains refreshing  and  cheerful  talk 
on  the  high  cost  of  living.  You 
are  the  loser  if  you  fail  to  get 
a copy  while  you  can.  Sent 
free,  of  course.  Write  today. 

Berrydale  Experiment 
Gardens 


CENTS 


It  Pays  You  Big  to  Grow 
Berries  Like  These 

A farmer,  who  lived  in  Philaddphialas'  season,  kept  a 
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he^^ouid'make^a^ioo  a^year  growing  ^strawberries. 

That’s  why  he  P^^ted  an^eon  his 
farm, and  why  he  put  pla  ^ b«*f  ^ they  bear, 

trees, —to  pay  toe _®  t will  tell  that  it  could  be 

His  farm  is  Paid  *°[  n?  ,’f  the  time,  with  berries  sold  on 
Think^this  over,  then  get  busy. 

Our  1911  Book  Tells  About 
“Three-for-a  Nicker  Berries 

| The  one  great  big. 

£ood  flant*  peifect  bemes,  which  can 
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about  $15,000,  and  would  have  been 
willing  to  pay  much  more  for  the  crop 
than  he  did,  but  the  grower,  not  being 
posted  as  to  crop  conditions,  did  not 
know  what  his  fruit  was  worth. 

We  can  tell  of  a case  even  worse 
than  that.  A Missouri  apple  grower 
thought  he  did  not  need  The  Fruit-  I'  took  at  least  two  hours  to  make  the 
Grower,  and  declined  to  pay  $1  a year  trip.  With  the  motor  wagon  we  could 
for  subscription.  A few  years  ago  he  make  the  trip  in  half  an  hour,  giving 
had  a fine  crop  of  fine  apples,  which  | us  longer  time  to  sleep  in  the  morning 
had  been  well  cared  for— but  he  had  I and  longer  time  to  work  after  our  re- 
no  idea  of  the  marketing  end  of  the  turn  from  market. 

business.  Buyers  who  visited  his  or-  “We  have  no  exact  data  as  to  cost 
chard  told  of  the  wonderful  crop  of  of  keeping  up  the  motor  wagon.  Gas- 


King  Edward 

and  40  other  good  varieties  of  Strawberries 
—the  kinds  for  big  profits. 

500,000  Choice  Raspberry  Plants 

Black,  Red,  Yellow  and  Purple  varieties. 

Blackberry  Plants  by  the  million 

The  most  complete  stock  in  the  United  States 
Onr  Blackberries  are  of  the  fruiting  strains,  anti 
are  sure  money  makers.  W e offer  special  induce, 
ments  in  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Grapes,  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees. 

We  sold  over  11,000  bushels  of  Seed  Corn  last 
spring,  and  have  a bumper  crop  again  for  sale.  It 
is  the  kind  that  fills  your  cribs.  . 

Send  for  onr  free  catalog,  fully  describing  the 
products  of  our  l.oooacrefarm.  You  simply  can  i 
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afford  to  miss  this. 

W.  N.  SCARFF 


Send  today. 

New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


speaking  pretty  plainly,  but  everyone  I fruit  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  oline  costs  us  11  cents  a gallon,  and 


You  can  save 

TREES  tastz 

buying  Nursery  Stock  direct  from  me.  I 

portatTon  charges  on  every  order  large  or  small  You 

have  no  unexpectedly  large  freight  or  egress 
add  to  the  cost  of  your  order.  The  money  saving  P 
you  pay  me  means  for  trees  at  your  station.  A1  < 
guaranteed  true  to  label,  hardy,  large  size  and  sa*‘s" 
ory.  Get  my  list  of  Dollv.red-to-you  Nursery  Bargains. 

Tell  Me  To  Mai!  Vou  My  Big  FREE 
Catalogue,  I Pay  Post  a ge. 
NATIONAL  NURSERIES,  BOX  2006,  LAWRENCE.  MUMS. 
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this  quantity  will  run  the  wagon  eight 
miles;  lubricating  oil  costs  us  about 
one-fourth  cent  a mile  additional,  so 
that  for  fuel  and  lubrication  the  cost 
is  about  V/z  cents  a mile.  Tires,  re- 
pairs and  depreciation  will  bring  the 
total  up  to  between  4 and  5 cents  a 
mile.  A ten-mile  trip  is  about  the 
limit  for  horses,  and  for  this  trip  the 
cost  with  motor  wagon  would  be  about 
$1.  I don’t  see  how  you  could  expect 
to  get  off  at  less  cost  with  a team  and 
wagon.  And  the  advantage  is  all 
with  the  motor,  for  the  fruit  will  ar- 
rive in  much  better  condition.  Tne 
motor  is  equipped  with  better  springs 
than  I have  ever  seen  on  a market 
wagon,  and  these,  with  pneumatic, 
tires  and  the  additional  weight  of  the 
engine  on  the  springs,  make  the  load 
ride  very  smoothly,  with  very  little 
jar,  on  bad  roads. 

“I  am  glad  The  Fruit-Grower  is  in- 
vestigating the  use  of  these  auto 
trucks.  A good  one  is  a time  saver, 
and  consequently  a money  saver,  and 
members  of  The  Fruit-Grower  family 
deserve  to  know  all  about  them.” 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  other 
subscribers  who  are  using  these  wag- 
ons, and  hope  our  readers  will  report 
their  experience  with  them. 

lir  ^ 

Pruning  Suggestions 

There  is  one  essential  thing  in  the 
pruning  of  any  sort  of  tree  or  shrub, 
and  that  is  sharp  tools.  I have  on  a 
great  many  occasions  gone  into  or- 
chards where  pruners  were  at  work 
and  found  them  using  an  axe  that 
would  be  a disgrace  at  even  a wood- 
pile;  using  a carpenter’s  handsaw  that 
was  very  dull  and  without  set;  using 
big  clumsy  pruning  shears  with  which 
they  had  previously  been  cutting  fence 
wire. 

With  dull  tools  or  bad  tools  or  im- 
proper tools  no  one,  not  even  the  most 
experienced,  can  do  a good  job  of 
pruning.  Such  an  operation  is  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  care  of 
an  orchard,  and  every  good  wdrkman 
realizes  that  he  can  do  far  better  work 
with  good  tools  than  with  poor  ones. 
This  is  especially  true  when  applied 
to  inexperienced  pruners.  Give  the 
pruners  good,  sharp  shears  and  saws 
and  they  can  make  smooth  wounds 
that  will  heal. 

I find  that  I can  make  better  time 
at  pruning  and  do  a far  better  (job 
when  I carry  a little  oilstone  in 
my  pocket  and  give  my  shears  a rub 
with  it  every  little  while.  The  shears 
will  get  dull,  and  a little  rub  with  the 
oilstone  keeps  them  sharp  and  smooth 
so  that  they  cut  through  a limb  more 
quickly,  and  make  a smooth,  clean 
wound.  Use  good  steel  shears,  and 
keep  them  adjusted  so  that  the  blunt 
blade  fits  tightly  against  the  cutting 
blade  throughout  its  entire  length. 
The  cheap,  soft  shears  are  quickly 
bent,  so  that  there  is  'a  wide  space 
between  the  two  blades.  A very  rag- 
ged and  broken  wound  always  results 
from  such  shears. 

When  it  comes  to  saws,  keep  them 
sharp  and  properly  set,  no  matter 
v hat  kind  of  saw  you  are  using.  When 
one  has  only  a few  trees  to  prune,  an 
ordinary  key-hole  saw  is  a splendid 
tool,  if  it  is  sharp.  But  as  soon  as  the 
set  goes  out  and  it  gets  dull  it  is  the 
limit  of  aggravation.  Where  one  has 
a large  orchard,  a swivel  saw  is  more 
convenient  to  use,  and  does  better 
work  than  any  other  sort  of  pruning 
saw.  These  swivel  saws  are  of  vari- 
ous patterns,  but  in  general  resemble 
a meat  saw,  except  that  the  blade  is 
attached  in  such  a manner  that  it  can 
be  revolved.  This  Is  a great  conven- 
ience when  working  in  close  crotches. 
The  blades  in  these  saws  are  small, 
and  can  be  quickly  removed,  and 
where  one  has  several  pruners  at 
work  it  is  a convenience  and  time 
saver  to  have  an  extra  lot  of  blades. 

T hese  extras  can  be  kept  sharp,  and 
when  a pruner’s  blade  gets  dull  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  replace  the  dull 
blade  with  a sharp  one.  It  avoids  a 
delay  right  when  one  is  busiest. 

A good,  sharp,  “hook-bill”  pruning 
knife  is  frequently  needed  for  smooth- 
ing up  the  ragged  edges  of  a saw 
cut,  or  where  a rough  bit  of  bark  or 
a stub  is  left  after  the  shears.  The 


sharper  the  knife  is  the  smoother  the 
wound  it  will  make. 

Make  all  wounds  parallel  with  the 
limb  that  is  to  remain.  Healing  can 
take  place  only  when  the  wound  inter- 
cepts the  downward  flow  of  sap 
through  the  inner  portions  of  the 
bark.  This  cannot  happen  when  a 
limb  is  cut  to  leave  a stub.  Smooth 
wounds  made  parallel  with  the  limbs, 
and  without  stubs,  will  heal  quickly, 
and  they  can  be  made  only  when  the 
pruning  tools  are  sharp. 

Lime-Sulphur  Injury. 

You  have  no  doubt  heard  much  dur- 
ing the  past  season  about  injury  to 
foliage  of  apples  by  lime-sulphur  solu- 
tions. You  will  hear  more  about  it 
this  winter,  at  all  the  fruit-growers’ 
meetings.  It  is  a subject  in  which 
every  live  fruit-grower  is  especially  in- 
terested this  season,  as  the  great  ques- 
tion now  is:  Is  Bordeaux  to  be  re- 

placed by  the  lime-sulphur  as  a sum- 
mer spray?  Mr.  Errett  Wallace,  our 
lime-sulphur  expert,  who  conducted 
those  interesting  experiments  at  So- 
dus,  N.  Y.,  has  prepared  Bulletin  No. 
288  on  Lime-Sulphur  Injury.  Mr.  Wal- 
lace’s experiments  and  observations 
on  this  question  indicate: 

First,  that  heavy  drenching  is  a 
common  cause  of  foliage  injury. 


Second,  that  much  of  the  burning  of 
apple  foliage  this  year  following  the 
application  just  after  the  blossoms  fell 
was  due  to  previous  scab  infection  of 
the  leaves. 

Third,  that  arsenate  of  lead  is  the 
only  insecticide  that  we  yet  know 
which  may  be  used  in  the  lime-sulphur 
with  safety.  It  not  only  decreases  the 
burning,  but  actually  increases  the 
fungicidal  value  of  the  mixture  by  50 
per  cent. 

Fourth,  that  injury  to  the  fruit  and 
foliage  by  lime-sulphur  is  much  less 
serious  than  that  caused  by  Bordeaux 
under  the  same  conditions. 

Fifth,  that  the  addition  of  lime  or 
the  presence  of  sediment  does  not  ma- 
terially affect  the  burning  qualities  of 
the  lime-sulphur  one  way  or  the  other. 

Sixth,  that  cultivated,  vigorous  trees 
will  withstand  foliage  injury  better 
than  trees  in  neglected  orchards. 

H.  H.  WHETZEL,  Plant  Pathologist, 

New  York  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Lime-Sulphur  in  British  Columbia. 

You  ask  if  your  readers  have  tried 
lime-sulphur  spray  as  a fungicide.  I 
have,  with  the  result  that  I have  dis- 
carded Bordeaux  entirely.  But  it  is 
easy  to  make  mistakes  in  its  use. 

Taking  the  commercial  spray,  I find 


that,  for  a summer  spray  1 to  20  is  too 
strong,  as  it  is  likely  to  burn  foliage 
of  many  varieties  of  apple  trees,  and 
nearly  all  pears,  while  with  stone 
fruits,  it  leaves  them  nearly  as  bare 
as  they  are  in  winter.  My  mode  of 
using  is  to  employ  a strength  of  1 to 
30  (or  35,  for  stone  fruits)  and  to  add 
to  each  barrel  of  it  about  ten  pounds 
of  quicklime.  This  has  the  effect  of 
still  further  reducing  its  causticity, 
while  adding  to  its  efficiency  and  last- 
ing effect. 

It  is  more  easily  prepared  than  Bor- 
deaux; there  is  less  danger  of  mixing 
it  wrong;  it  does  not  deposit  copper 
on  iron  or  zinc  exposed  to  it;  it  is 
cheaper,  does  not  russet  the  apples, 
and  if  used  winter  strength  while  trees 
are  dormant,  and  as  I recommend  af- 
ter blooming  season,  it  is  an  efficient 
fungicide. 

Also,  like  Bordeaux,  it  can  be  com- 
bined with  arsenate  of  lead,  two 
pounds  to  the  barrel,  in  which  case  it 
becomes  an  all-around  spray 

It  kills  aphis  by  contact,  and  it  dis- 
solves the  varnish-like  secretion  which 
attaches  the  eggs  of  many  insects — - 
codling  moth  included  — to  stems, 
leaves  and  flowers.  As  a scalecide, 
it  is  unequalled. 

W.  J.  L.  HAMILTON. 

British  Columbia. 
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ERRIES  IN 


THE  EAST 


The  season  of  1910  was  very  favor- 
able for  strawberries  until  nearly  time 
for  the  berries  to  ripen,  when  a spell 
of  foggy  and  cloudy  weather  came  on 
lasting  for  a number  of  days.  As  the 
foliage  was  large,  the  berries  on  many 
fields  mildewed  and  rotted;  in  many 
cases  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
the  crop  was  a total  loss.  Especially 
was  this  the  case  on  low  lands.  In 
consequence  the  crop  in  many  fields 
was  small  and  the  prices  obtained 
were  very  good.  My  own  patch  was 
situated  on  high  ground  and  while  a 
few  berries  were  lost  on  account  of 
rot,  the  crop  on  the  whole  was  one  of 
the  best  I ever  grew  and  prices  being 
good,  a fine  profit  was  made.  I have 
cut  down  on  my  list  of  varieties,  so 
that  I did  not  fruit  half  as  many  as  the 
previous  year.  I will  report  briefly  on 
the  behaviour  of  the  different  varie- 
ties. 

Fairfield— This  was  the  first  to  ripen 
and  the  yield  was  good.  This  berry  I 
consider  the  best  of  all  the  early  varie- 
ties. The  great  trouble  with  most 
of  the  early  varieties  is  that  they  make 
too  many  plants,  making  it  necessary 
to  do  much  thinning  to  keep  them 
within  bounds,  but  the  Fairfield  is  a 
model  in  this  respect.  It  makes  a 
plenty  but  not  an  excessive  number 
and  it  is  a tall,  luxuriant  grower  and 
it  never  rests.  The  fruit  is  large  for 
an  early  berry  and  the  quality  is  fine, 
being  very  much  better  than  any  berry 
of  its  season,  and  it  is  very  firm.  It 
is  deep  red  in  color  and  red  clear 
through.  I have  never  known  a cus- 
tomer to  find  any  fault  with  the  qual- 
ity of  the  Fairfield.  If  it  does  as  well 
in  other  states  as  it  does  in  Connecti- 
cut, it  will  most  surely  please  all  who 
try  it  either  for  home  use  or  market. 

Bubach— This  was  the  next  berry 
to  ripen.  It  is  a medium  early  berry 
and  is  well  known  everywhere.  It 
was  my  favorite  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  and  is  the  same  today.  I 
have  yet  to  find  its  equal  in  any  pis- 
tillate berry  of  its  season.  I set  more 
of  this  variety  than  any  other  and  it 
has  always  paid  me  well.  Some  have 
claimed  that  this  berry  was  running 
out,  but  it  yielded  the  past  season  with 
me  as  large  a crop  of  as  fine  berries 
as  I ever  had  from  it  and  it  never 
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large  and  of  the  best  quality.  It  is  a 
fancy  variety  and  the  fruit  suits  all 
who  try  it.  It  makes  a long  season 
and  is  very  productive.  I would  not 
recommend  this  as  a shipping  berry, 
but  for  a near  market  that  wants 
fancy  berries,  it  will  fill  the  bill.  This, 
too,  seems  to  grow  better  and  more 
productive  every  year. 

Saratoga — This  variety  was  a disap- 


The  berries  were  very  large  and  it  is 
very  productive.  The  berries  are  light 
in  color  and  hold  up  well  in  size  and 
better  than  Gandy  in  this  respect,  but 
it  is  a very  soft  berry  and  the  quality 
is  poor,  but  it  sells  all  right  and  is 
profitable.  It  is  not  as  strong  a grow- 
er as  the  Gandy.  It  is  a pistillate,  and 
the  Gandy  is  a good  mate  for  it,  as 
they  are  of  the  same  season. 
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rusts  like  many  of  the  much  lauded 
newer  varieties.  In  all  the  years  1 
have  fruited  it,  it  has  never  failed  to 
produce  a good  crop  of  fruit.  It  needs 
a good  pollenizer  and  then  it  is  all 
right. 

Abington — This  ripens  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Bubach  and  is  a 
good  mate  for  it,  as  it  has  perfect  flow- 
ers and  is  very  rich  in  pollen.  Its 
shape  is  perfect,  being  very  smooth 
and  as  large  as  Bubach.  The  color  is 
about  the  same,  so  that  they  can  be 
picked  and  marketed  together.  It  is  a 
heavy  yielder  and  .grows  better  every 
year. 

Wonder — This  is  a most  luxuriant 
grower  and  the  largest  in  plant  of  any 
variety  on  the  place.  The  fruit  is 


pointment  this  year.  It  rusted  badly 
and  the  crop  in  consequence  was  very 
poor.  Last  year  it  was  all  right  and 
the  berries  were  fine.  This  variety  is 
a cross  between  the  Glen  Mary  and 
Sample,  but  it  shows  more  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Glen  Mary  and 
I discarded  that  years  ago  on  account 
of  its  rusting  so  badly  at  fruiting 
time.  The  Saratoga  will  have  to  go 
the  same  way,  as  I shall  set  no  more 
of  it. 

Gandy— This  old  reliable  variety 
was  fully  up  to  its  usual  standard  in 
every  respect,  and  I believe  it  is  still 
the  best  and  most  dependable  of  all 
the  late  varieties  yet  introduced. 

Nettie— This  variety  did  well  this 

year  and  was  fully  as  late  as  Gandy. 


St.  Louis — This  was  fruited  for  the 
first  time  and  if  it  were  judged  by  its 
behavior  this  year  it  would  he  count-  i 
ed  out.  It  bloomed  profusely,  but  the 
blossoms  nearly  all  blasted.  YY  hat 
fruit  there  was  was  of  fine  quality, 
but  not  as  large  as  I expected  from 
what  I had  heard  of  it.  The  plants 
are  small  and  light  green  in  color  and 
it.  is  a persistent  plant  maker.  Un- 
less restricted  it  gets  altogether  too 
thick  in  the  row. 

Fendall— This  was  the  only  variety 
grown  this  year  that  I have  not  fruited. 
I received  my  plants  of  this  variety 
direct  from  the  originators  and  it  has 
made  an  ideal  growth  and  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  plants  I ever  saw. 
Tbpy  are  large  and  luxuriant.  The 
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runners  are  long,  setting  its  plants 
wide  apart  and  there  has  not  a spot 
of  rust  appeared  on  them.  Having 
tested  hundreds  of  varieties,  1 must 
give  this  variety  the  credit  of  making 
die  best  growth  of  any  variety  for  the 
first  season  of  any  that  I have  ever 
tested.  How  it  will  fruit  here  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  judging  from  its  be- 
havior here  the  past  season  I expect 
it  will  make  good  some  of  the  praise  it 
has  been  given  when  it  fruits  next 
June. 

Raspberries — I grow  these  more 
largely  than  any  other  of  the  berry 
fruits,  being  the  largest  grower  in  my 
section  of  the  state.  I find  them  the 
most  profitable  of  any  small  fruit  and 
I take  more  interest  in  them  on  this 
account.  I have  tried  all  the  leading 
varieties  of  both  the  red  and  black 
and  have  settled  down, to  one  variety 
of  each  for  commercial  purposes.  I 
shall  stick  to  these  until  I find  some1 
thing  better,  which  I am  constantly 
trying  to  do. 

Plum  Farmer — This  is  my  main  crop 
variety  in  black  caps.  I have  fruited 
it  six  consecutive  seasons,  and  the 
past  season  fruited  three  acres  of  it. 
It  was  fully  as  good  as  it  ever  was. 
The  season  was  favorable  and  prices 
were  good. 

The  past  season  I had  my  first  ex- 
perience with  commission  merchants. 
My  crop  was  so  large  that  the  local 
trade  could  not  handle  it  all,  so  my 
surplus  was  shipped  to  a near-by  city 
to  be  sold  on  commission  and  I was 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  returns. 
Although  I had  the  largest  crop  I ever 
grew,  it  was  the  easiest  to  dispose  of 
of  any  I ever  had. 

I am  testing  one  other  variety  of 
black  cap  this  season — the  Gibraltar — - 
which  comes  from  Canada.  It  has 
made  a fairly  good  growth,  but  it 
needs  further  testing  before  saying 
much  about  it. 

The  King  is  the  only  red  variety 
that  I am  fruiting  for  market  now,  as 
1 have  found  it  to  be  the  best  and 
most  profitable  of  all  for  me.  This  is 
very  early  and  it  makes  a long  sea- 
son. My  first  berries  were  marketed 
the  past  season  on  June  27,  and  the 
last  July  26,  making  a full  month,  and 
the  last  berries  were  just  as  good  as 
the  first.  When  I carried  my  first 
crate  of  berries  to  market  I was  asked 
if  they  were  grown  in  a hot  house. 
No  one  expected  to  see  raspberries  so 
early  in  the  season,  as  there  were- 
plenty  of  strawberries  still  in  the  mar- 
ket. The  whole  crop  was  sold  at  10 
cents  a pint,  wholesale,  and  not  near- 
ly enough  to  supply  the  demand.  The 
King  is  an  ideal  variety  in  every  re- 
spect. A strong,  vigorous  grower  and 
perfectly  hardy,  standing  our  trying 
New  England  winters  without  injury 
better  than  any  other  variety  that  I 
have  ever  fruited.  It  is  productive, 
and  the  fruit  is  handsome  in  color  and 
the  quality  suits  the  most  exacting 
■ customers.  I have  never  had  a fault 
found  with  it. 

I am  testing  the  Shipper’s  Pride,  a 
new  variety  of  red  raspberry  from 
'Minnesota.  I have  not  fruited  it  yet, 
but  it  has  made  a good  growth.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  what  its  fruiting 
qualities  will  be  here. 

CHARLES  E.  CHAPMAN. 
Connecticut. 

Summer  Spraying  of  Peaches. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Parkhurst,  Hammonton, 
N.  J.,  reports  that  he  has  controlled 
curculio  and  brown  rot  in  his  peach 
orchard  by  spraying  with  weak  lime- 
sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead.  He  had 
used  self-boiled  lime-sulpaur  with  poor 
results,  but  last  season  used  commer- 
cial lime-sulphur  at  rate  of  one  gallon 
to  200  gallons  of  water,  adding  one 
pound  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  fifty  gal- 
lons. A weak  milk  of  lime  was  added 
also.  As  soon  as  the  shucks  dropped 
fiom  the  small  peaches  the  first  appli- 
cation was  made,  and  other  sprayings 
were  made  at  intervals  of  two  weeks 
until  five  applications  had  been  made. 

Results  were  very  satisfactory,  fruit 
was  clean  and  well  colored  and  sold 
on  New  York  market  at  a premium, 
even  when  market  was  glutted  with 
low  grade  peaches.  Curculio  or  brown 


Don't  Buy 
That  Hook 


Motor  car  owners  now  are  using  500,000 
Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tires.  They  are  so 
popular  that  our  tires  sales  trebled  last  year. 

And  64  leading  motor  car  makers  have 
contracted  for  them  this  year. 


Auto  Tires 
to  the  Rim 

These  are  the  hookless  tires — the  tires 
that  can’t  rim-cut — the  tires  10  per  cent 
oversize. 

They  are  saving  motor  car  owners  millions 
of  dollars  by  cutting  tire  bills  in  two. 


These  two  tires — the  No-Rim-Cut  and 
ordinary — are  fitted  on  the  same  rim. 
This  is  the  standard  rim  for  quick- 
detachable  tires,  also  for  demountable 
rims. 

The  difference  is  this:  The  removable 
rim  flanges  are  set  to  curve  outward 
when  you  use  a No-Rim-Cut  tire.  They 
must  be  set  to  curve  inward — as  shown 
in  the  picture — when  you  use  an  ordi- 
nary tire. 

These  removable  rim  flanges  can  be 
set  either  way  by  slipping  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  So  Goodyear  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires  involve  no  change  in  the  rim. 

Rim-Cutting  Impossible 

The  No-Rim-Cut  tire,  when  deflated, 
comes  against  the  rounded  edge.  Rim 
cutting  is  simply  impossible.  We  have 
run  these  tires  flat  in  a hundred  tests — 
as  far  as  20  miles — without  cutting  the 
tire  in  the  slightest. 

The  ordinary  tire — the  clincher  tire — 
needs  to  be  hooked  to  the  rim.  The  rim 
flanges  must  be  set  to  curve  inward,  to 
grasp  hold  of  the  hook  in  the  tire.  That 
is  how  old-style  tires  are  held  on. 

Note  how  that  hooked  flange  digs  in- 
to the  tire  when  deflated.  That  is  what 
causes  rim-cutting.  That  is  why  a new 
tire  may  be  ruined  by  running  a few 


hundred  feet  on  a deflated  tire.  That 
rim-cutting  usually  adds  one-fourth  to 
one’s  tire  cost. 

How  We  Avoid  It 

We  have  invented  a tire  with  an  un- 
stretchable  base.  We  vulcanize  into  the 
base  126  braided  piano  wires.  Nothing 
can  possibly  force  this  tire  off  until  you 
unlock  and  remove  the  rim  flange. 

When  this  tire  is  inflated  the  braided 
wires  contract.  The  tire  is  then  held  to 
the  rim  by  a pressure  of  134  pounds  to 
the  inch. 

That  is  why  hooks  are  not  needed. 
Not  even  tire  bolts  are  needed.  The 
tire  can’t  come  off  because  the  base  is 
unstretchable. 

We  control  this  feature  by  patent.  It 
is  the  only  way  known  to  make  a safe, 
practical  tire  which  doesn’t  need  to  be 
hooked  to  the  rim.  It  is  the  only  sort  of 
tire  which  you  will  buy  when  you  know  the 
facts.  For  the  worry  and  damage  of  rim- 
cutting is  now  an  utterly  useless  waste. 


GoodJyear 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 


Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tires  are  made 
10%  oversize.  The  flare  of  the  tire  per- 
mits that  when  the  rim  flanges  turn 
outward. 

We  give  you  that  10%  oversize  with- 
out any  extra  cost.  That  means  10% 
extra  carrying  capacity.  It  means, 
with  the  average  car,  25%  more  mileage 
per  tire. 

Most  tires  are  overloaded  by  the  ex- 
tras one  adds  to  a car.  The  top,  glass 
front,  gas  tank,  extra  tire,  etc.,  load 
the  tires  beyond  the  elastic  limit.  That 
is  the  cause  of  blow-outs.  It  is  the 
cause  of  one-fourth  of  all  tire  expense. 
This  oversize  avoids  that. 


These  No-Rim-Cut  tires— these  over- 
size tires — now  cost  the  same  as  other 
standard  tires.  They  used  to  cost  one- 
fifth  extra. 

These  two  features  together  cut  tire 
bills  in  two.  You  can  get  them  with- 
out any  extra  price  by  insisting  on 
Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tires. 

Our  new  Tire  Book  tells  scores  of 
things  which  motor  car  owners  should 
know.  Write  us  to  send  it  to  you. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  & RUBBER  COMPANY 


53rd  Street,  AKRON,  OHIO 


Branches  and  Agencies  in  All  the  Principal  Cities 


We  Make  All  Sorts  of  Rubber  Tire# 


rot  were  in  evidence.  Mr.  Parkhurst 
says  that  his  section  is  one  of  the 
best  small  fruits  districts  in  the  East, 
and  that  it  is  rapidly  coming  to  the 
front  as  a peach  growing  district. 

Small  Fruits  in  Southern  Missouri. 

The  Seligman  Plant  Company,  Selig- 
man,  Mo.,  writes  that  the  apreage  of 
small  fruits  in  that  section  will  be 
greatly  increased  this  spring.  Prices 
have  been  good  for  several  seasons, 
and  now  that  the  growers  are  well  or- 
ganized it  is  believed  prosperity  will 
continue  to  smile  upon  them. 

This  company  says  that  Early  Har- 
vest, Robinson,  Sorsby’s  May  and  Mer- 
sereau  are  best  varieties  of  blackber- 
ries; King,  Crimson  Beauty,  Loudon 
and  Eaton  are  best  red  raspberries; 
Lucretia  and  Premo  are  best  dewber- 
ries; Conrath,  Tyler  and  Plum  Farmer 
are  best  blackcap  raspberries;  Ekey, 
Dunlap,  Evening  Star  and  Aroma  are 
best  strawberries.  Beginners  are  ad- 
vised to  plant  small  acreage  and  taka 
care  of  it,  rather  than  to  overplant. 

■f  it 

Early  Jersey  Wakefield  cabbage  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  early  kinds  j 
Winningstadt  makes  a good  mid-sea-  j 
son  variety  and  Late  Flat  Dutch  is  the  , 
one  to  keep  for  winter  use. 


Gasoline 


RAY  - LEADER 


Pressure  Machine 

Has  3 XA Horse-Power,  4-Cycle  Engine 
and  Hopper  Jacket  for  Cooling. 

It  supplies  io  nozzles  at  a pressure  of  200 
lbs.  with  safety  valve  blowing  off,  and 
this  service  can  easily  be  increased  with- 
out overtaxing  the  engine. 

A Complete  Spraying  Rig 

aud'lt  will  refill  the  tank,  saw  wood,  grind 
feed,  run  your  repair  shop,  shell  or  clean  your 
grain,  run  the  cream  separator  or  the  chum,  and 
is  safe,  simple  and  satisfactory. 

Also  3-IIorse-PowerRigs  with  Triplex  Pumps 
—We  also  manufacture  a full  line  of  Barrel, 
Knapsack,  and  Power  Potato  Sprayers.with 
Mechanical  Agitators  and  Automatic  Stram- 
er  Cleaners.  Catalogue  FREE. 

FIELD  FORGE  PUMP  GO. 

58  11th  St.,  Elmira  N.Y. 
General  Agents, 

JOHN  OEERE  PLOW  CO., 

Kansas  Cur.  Mo.,Sr.  Louis,  Mo. 

C.  P.  ROTH  WELL  8 CO. , Martinsburg.  W.  Va. 
BRACKETT-SHAW  8 LUNT  CO..  Boston.  Mass. 


Vincennes  Nurseries  yf: c-  REE1J  Erop- 

- V mcennes,  Indiana 

CHERRY  trees,  one  and  two-year,  extra  fancy  stock.  PEACH  trees,  one-year,  all  leading  varieties. 
/APPLE  trees,  one-year,  extra  fine;  strong  on  Western  Commercial  sorts.  Scions  cut  from  bearing 
orchards.  GENERAL  LINE  OF  OTHER  NURSERY  STOCK.  Send  list  of  your  wants  for  prices. 


■160  thii Advertising  Department.  If  you  have  anything  to  sell  or  exchange,  It  will  pay  you  to 
jise  this  department.  Rate  four  cents  per  word,  cash  with  order. 
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ORTY  ACRES,  $48,000.00 


How  One  Man  Increased  the  Value  of 
His  Farm  From  $125  to  $1200  an  Acre 


How  one  man  by  special  prepara- 
tion of  soil  increased  the  value  of  a 
40-acre  tract  from  $125  to  $1,200  per 
acre. 

The  value  of  a farm  should  be  based 
upon  the  income  the  farm  can  be  made 
to  produce,  and  an  Iowa  farmer  has 
demonstrated  that  the  possibilities  of 
our  soil  are  practically  unlimited,  as  by 
special  preparation  of  his  soil  and  by 
growing  special  crops  he  has  made  a 
40-acre  tract  average  him  a yearly  in- 
come of  $15,000,  and  last  year  he  re- 
fused $48,000  for  this  '40-acre  tract 
which  cost  him,  a few  years  ago,  $125 


per  acre. 


This  large  amount  of  clover  seed 
sown  in  this  ideal  condition  made  a 
perfect  stand.  The  next  year,  or  the 
following  summer,  this  clover  made  a 
rank  growth  and  the  first  week  in  July 
it  was  all  mowed,  the  entire  crop  be- 
ing left  on  the  ground.  By  September 
1st  this  field  had  made  an  enormous 
second  growth,  encouraged  no  doubt 
by  the  first  crop  being  left  on  the 
ground  as  a mulch. 

This  farmer,  for  some  time  before 
he  bought  this  40-acre  tract  of  land, 
had  been  hauling  and  storing  up  large 
quantities  of  barnyard  manure,  which 
by  this  time  had  become  well  rotted 


tool  that  Was  used  in  Ihe  special  prep- 
aration of  soil  was  the  roller,  which 
was  run  over  the  ground  the  first 
thing  in  the  spring  to  crush  all  the 
lumps,  as  naturally  the  high  places 
in  the  field  dry  out  first  and  become 
lumpy.  Following  up  the  roller  he 
has  a specially  prepared  clod  crusher, 
which  consists  of  a lever  drag  of  his 
own  construction  made  of  three-eighths 
inch  round  steel  teeth,  set  three  inches 
apart.  It  is  possible  with  this  lever 
drag  to  set  these  teeth  on  any  desired 
angle.  This  tool  does  not  only  crush 
the  lumps  on  top  of  the  ground,  but 
the  teeth  work  several  inches  into  the 
ground  and  pulverizes  thoroughly. 

Following  this  tool  he  uses  a Clark 
double  action  Cutaway  harrow,  which 
leaves  the  ground  absolutely  level,  it 
having  two  separate  sets  of  disks,  the 
first  set  of  disks  throwing  the  ground 
inward,  which  naturally  leaves  the 


ROLLING,  PULVERIZING,  DISKING  AND  PLANKING  IN  ONE  OPERATION. 


There  are  no  more  improvements 
in  the  way  of  buildings,  etc.,  on  the 
place  today  than  there  were  at  the 
time  he  purchased  it,  excepting  an 
evergreen  windbreak  around  the  whole 
40  acres.  The  thing  that  has  raised 
its  value  to  this  extent  was  the  way 
the  soil  has  been  prepared  along  scien- 
tific lines  to  a high  state  of  fertility 
and  the  growing  of  special  crops  of 
high  quality  on  this  soil. 

When  this  farmer  bought  this  land 
and  paid  $125  an  acre  for  it  the  people 
in  that  community  thought  the  man 
was  insane,  because  land  in  that  com- 
munity even  today  is  selling  for  only 
from  $75  to  $100  per  acre.  Their 
opinion  was  not  changed  in  the  least 
as  far  as  the  insanity  argument  was 
concerned,  he  says,  when  they  saw 
the  way  he  started  to  prepare  this  40- 
acre  tract,  because  his  methods  of  pre- 
paring soil  was  new  to  them. 


from  the  fact  that  it  had  been  forked 
over  two  or  three  times.  By  Septem- 
ber first  he  commenced  hauling  and 
spreading  this  manure  on  this  field. 
He  aimed  to  spread  one  hundred 
spreader  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre. 
This  being  finished  he  took  a sulky 
plow  and  turned  under  the  first  crop 
of  clover  which  was  cut  and  left  on 
the  ground  as  well  as  the  second  crop 
of  clover,  manure  and  all. 

He  says  that  he  experienced  consid- 
erable trouble  in  finding  a sulky  plow 
capable  of  turning  under  this  enor- 
mous crop  of  clover,  which  averaged 
like  seven  or  eight  tons  to  the  acre, 
and  also  the  manure,  and  the  only 
plow  that  would  do  this  work  success- 
fully was  the  John  Deere  sulky  plow. 

The  following  season  this  field  was 
summer-fallowed  and  kept  absolutely 
clean  up  until  about  the  first  week  in 
July,  when  it  was  seeded  to  winter 


ground  in  a perfectly  level  condition. 
Following  this  Cutaway  harrow,  he 
has  another  plank  drag  of  his  own  con- 
struction which  again  pulveirzes  the 
ground  and  leaves  the  soil  in  a per- 
fect seed  bed  as  level  as  a floor. 

These  different  operations  in  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  are  done  prac- 
tically under  one  operation,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustrations.  In 
this  way  the  soil  does  not  have  a 
chance  to  dry  out  or  become  lumpy. 
After  the  ground  is  in  this  condition  it 
is  ready  for  the  onion  seeder. 

Right  in  this  connection  it  might  be 
interesting  to  you  to  show  what  an 
important  part  special  machinery 
takes  in  keeping  down  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  the  growing  of  special 
crops.  As  “necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention,”  this  farmer  invented  a pat- 
ent onion  and  garden  seeder,  which  is 


GILBERTSON 


A PILE  OF  MANURE  GOING  THROUGH  THE  PROCESS  OF  PILING  AND  RE-PILING. 


The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  plow 
this  land  about  eight  inches  deep  and 
subsoil  it  about  ten  inches  deep.  This 
was  done  early  in  the  fall  after  he 
had  bargained  for  the  land.  Early  the 
following  spring,  just  as  soon  as  the 
soil  was  in  condition  to  work,  he  pre- 
pared this  field  in  the  very  best  of 
condition.  In  fact  he  made  a seed 
bed  of  the  whole  40  acres  after  thor- 
ough pulverizing,  dragging,  rolling, 
planking,  etc.  This  being  finished  he 
seeded  it  to  about  one  peck  of  red 
clover  to  the  acre  with  a nurse  crop 
of  oats. 


vetches.  The  vetches  made  a strong 
growth  during  the  fall  and  carried 
through  the  fall  and  winter  in  perfect 
condition  and  the  following  summer 
they  made  a very  strong  growth  and 
about  the  first  week  in  July  they  had 
produced  from  seven  to  eight  tons  of 
the  very  best  fertilizer  in  existence. 
At  this  time  the  whole  crop  of  vetches 
was  again  turned  under  and  the  field 
again  summer-fallowed  the  rest  of  the 
second  season. 

The  following  spring  this  40-acre 
field  was  planted  to  onions  and  the 
soil  prepared  as  follows:  The  first 


Why  Don’t  You 
Use 


ROOFING . 


It  Needs  No 


Painting!1 


nr** 


EVERYTHING  about  Amatite  ap- 
peals to  the  man  with  common 
sense.  He  can  see  its  superiority 
at  once — the  real  mineral  surface 
which  never  needs  painting;  the  two 
layers  of  Pitch  which  is  the  only 
imperishable  waterproofing  known; 
the  two  layers  of  heavy  Tarred  Felt 
— all  these  contribute  to  the  pop- 
ularity of  Amatite. 

We  can  make  Amatite  better  and 
cheaper  than  anyone  else  on  account 
of  our  greater  facilities,  and  conse- 
quently  we  sell  it  at  a surprisingly 
low  figure. 

Simply  the  fact  that  it  needs  no 
nainting  is  enough  to  make  a man 
sit  up  and  take  notice— especially 
the  man  who  has  spent  dollars  and 
days  in  painting  and  repainting  his 
smooth  surfaced  roofings. 

Write  to-day  for  free  sample  and 
booklet  to  nearest  office, 


Barrett  Manufacturing  Co 

New  York.  Chicago,  Philadelphia. 
Boston,  Cincinnati,  Minneapolis, 
Cleveland.  Pittsburg.  New 
Orleans,  Kansas  City, 

St.  Louis. 

'Seattle. 
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BUSHELS  MORE 
POTATOES 
PER  ACRE 

WHERE  PLANTED  WITH 


IRONAGi 


(Improved  Robbins) 

Potato  Planter 


Average  results  obtained  in  a careful, 
thorough  test  against  a “picker”  planter  by 
Maine  State  Experimental  Station,  in  1910. 
Ask  us  quick  for  the  proof— we  will  send  you 
now  bona  fide  copy  of  their  report  in  Bulletin 
No.  188,  which  will  be  ready 
about  March  15th.  Shows 
exact  results.  Also,  compar- 
ison of  level  culture,  high  J 
and  moderate  ridging. 

100  per  cent,  perfect 
planting  is  what  you 
want — no  doubles,  no 
misses,  no  injury  to 
seed.  Address 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO.u 
Box506P 

GRENLOCH.  ~ -v 
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rear  seat  make* 


one  of  the  interesting  results  of  ap- 
plication of  thought  to  farm  work. 
This  farmer  found  out  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  cut  down  the  cost 
of  production  in  order  to  make  the 
growing  of  onions  on  a large  scale 
profitable.  He  found  out  that  what 
he  had  to  have  was  a perfect  stand 
and  a full  stand,  and  after  using  all 
of  the  garden  seeders  that  he  could 
find  on  the  market,  he  found  that 
while  some  machines  would  handle 
onion  and  sugar  beet  seeds  so  that  it 
wouldn’t  be  necessary  to  thin  them 
after  the  plants  came  up,  these  ma- 
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WITTEN 

Automatic  Duip  Carl 


h Just  What  You  Have  Boon 
Looking  For 


f A necessity  for  Farm- 
ers, Fruit  Growers, 
-Livery 
"Stables, 
Cemeteries,  Golf 
'Clubs,  Dairies, 
Stockmen,  Coo- 
g,  tractors  and  all  man- 
Putacturing  plants. 
^j^'Send  today  for  free 
Illustrated  booklet  telling  all  about  this 
labor-saving  cart.  . 

Baker  Mfq«Co.350HunterBldgH  Chicago^ 
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HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 

met  Mnke  eYPrv waeon  a ■Pr*nS^^ 


So*  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a>prl”SJ 
A wagon,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables.  rggs,clc..| 
J bring  mor.  monrj.  Ask  for  special  | 


8 lUriey  Spring  Co.,  736  5 


guaranteed 
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chines  were  not  satisfactory,  from  the 
fact  that  they  left  a great  many  blank 
spaces  in  the  row  and  this  is  some- 
thing that  absolutely  cannot  be  toler- 
ated in  the  growing  of  onions,  espe- 
cially on  valuable  soil  which  has  been 
specially  prepared. 

To  overcome  this  great  difficulty 
was  a problem  that  took  a great 
many  years  to  overcome,  but  he  has 
absolutely  overcome  this  difficulty 
and  now  has  a machine  that  will  abso- 
lutely control  and  sow  perfectly  such 
difficult  seed  as  onion  and  sugar  beet 
so  accurately  that  he  uses  only  one 
pound  of  seed  to  an  acre  and  gets  a 
complete  and  perfect  stand  of  onions. 
The  average  amount  of  seed  used  by 
the  ordinary  seeder  is  from  four  to 
five  pounds  of  onion  seed  per  acre  in 
order  to  have  a continuous  row  with- 
out blank  spaces,  then  when  the  plants 
come  up  you  have  the  enormous  ex- 
pense of  thinning.  The  advantages 
of  having  the  onion  seed  distributed 
evenly  in  the  field  are  many.  First, 
it  absolutely  saves  the  expense  of 
thinning  at  the  time  when  one  usually 
has  trouble  enough  to  fight  weeds; 
second,  it  prevents  the  disturbing  of 
the  onions  after  they  are  sown,  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  do,  provid- 
ing they  are  sown  in  such  a way  that 
they  have  to  be  thinned;  third,  it 
saves  from  three  to  four  pounds  of 
seed  to  the  acre;  fourth,  it  cuts  down 
the  cost  of  keeping  the  onion  field 
clean,  having  the  onions  a uniform  dis- 
tance apart;  fifth,  we  can  produce  a 
larger  and  more  uniform  bulb,  thereby 
increasing  the  yield  of  the  field  at 
least  25  per  cent;  sixth,  one  can  keep 
the  onion  field  clean  at  a less  expense 
when  the  onion  bulbs  are  grown  a 
uniform  distance  apart,  as  it  reduces 
the  work  of  hand  hoeing  at  least  50 
per  cent;  seventh,  one  absolutely  has 
no  small  bulbs  to  contend  with  at  the 
time  of  harvest,  as  every  bulb  has  an 
equal  show  from  the  fact  that  each 
bulb  has  had  the  same  amount  of  feed- 
ing surface. 

Thirty-two  years  ago  when  this 
farmer  first  commenced  to  grow  on- 
ions his  records  show  that  it  cost  him 
35  cents  per  bushel  to  grow  a crop, 
owing  to  the  heavy  expense  of  thin- 
ning and  weeding  the  young  onions 
alter  they  came  up,  and  at  the  present 
time,  with  the  use  of  this  seeder  arid 
consequent  elimination  of  all  thinning 
expenses,  it  costs  only  9 cents  per 
bushel  to  grow  his  onion  crop. 

In  going  back  to  the  preparation  of 
the  soil,  you  might  question  if  this 
method  of  preparing  soil  is  practic- 
able, inasmuch  as  it  involves  consid- 
erable expense  as  well  as  the  loss  of 
two  crops,  but  this  farmer’s  record 
book  shows  that  he  has  been  able  to 
produce  a full  crop  when  other  people 
almost  had  a complete  crop  failure. 
He  did  this  by  storing  up  this  large 
amount  of  humus  together  with  large 
quantities  of  moisture  in  his  soil 
by  thorough  subsoiling  and  it  has 
enabled  him  to  carry  his  pro- 
ducts over  a dry  period.  One 
thing  which  shows  what  one  gains  in 
this  special  preparation  of  soil  is  that 
this  field  specially  prepared  has  aver- 
aged this  man  $387  per  acre  per  year 
and  as  stated  in  the  forepart  of  this 
article  he  refused  $1,200  per  acre  for 
this  same  40-acre  tract  and  it  was 
not  on  account  of  the  general  increase 
of  the  value  of  farm  lands,  nor  was  it 
on  account  of  any  boom  in  the  town 
adjacent  to  the  tract,  for  there  aren’t 
one  hundred  more  people  in  the  town 
near  this  land  today,  than  there  was 
when  this  man  started  to  prepare  this 
field.  But  the  parties  who  offered  him 
$1,200  per  acre  knew  what  this  land 
was  capable  of  doing  in  the  way  of 
yield. 

Land  prepared  in  this  way  will  last 
from  eight  to  twelve  years  without 
any  further  fertilizing  and  in  prepar- 
ing it  one  can  take  ten  acres  at  a 
time  or  even  five  acres  at  a time,  ac- 
cording to  the  supply  of  manure. 

The  secret  of  this  man’s  record  of 
profit  is  not  only  in  the  preparation 
of  soil,  but  is  in  a great  measure  in 
the  high  quality  he  brings  out  in  the 
crops  that  he  grows  and  by  bringing 
out  these  points  of  high  quality  he 
gets  a much  better  price  and  therefore 
much  bigger  profit. 


A Wonderful  New  Fruit 


GIANT  HIMALAYA  BERRY 

Easiest  Fruit  In  The  World  To  Crow 

Perfectly  hardy  everywhere.  Has  stood  21  degrees  below  zero  in  the 
north  unprotected  and  produces  enormous  crops  in  the  hot.  dry  south. 
Unsurpassed  for  eating  fresh,  cooked,  canned  or  preserved  in  any  form. 


FROM 

Photograph 


A Great  Fruit  for  Everyone 

Any  one  can  easily  grow  this  GREAT  BERRY  for  it  is  the 
easiest  fruit  in  the  world  to  grow.  It  looks  handsome  trained 
to  an  arbor,  as  shown  in  the  photograph,  forming  a great 
BUSH  or  WEEPING  TREE  that  is  a beautiful  sight  in  the 
garden,  back  yard  or  on  the  lawn  when  in  bloom  with  its  shell 
pink  blossoms.  It  continues  to  bloom  and  produce  Berries 
from  three  to  four  months,  the  plant  growing  larger  and 
producing  more  fruit  each  year. 

It  is  a fruit  that  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  every  person 
having  a garden  and  it  is  also  very  desirable  for  city  people  or 
any  one  with  limited  space  who  desires  an  abundance  of 
luscious  Berries  at  no  expense  except  caring  for  the  plants. 

We  guarantee  this,  the  GREATEST  of  all  new  FRUITS,  and 
can  produce  facts  no  one  can  get  away  from. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS.  - Giant  Himalaya  Berry  is  a 
family  by  itself.  The  English  Cut  Leaf  Himalaya  or  plants 
raised  from  seeds  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  fruit  or  hardiness. 
All  our  plants  are  grown  from  tested  parent  stock,  as  shown 
in  the  photographs,  and  we  guarantee  them  TRUE. 

Instructions  for  cultivation  and  Booklet  of  Receipts  for 
cooking,  canning  and  preserving  this  fruit  sent  free  with 
every  order.  Order  some  plants  at  once. 

Strong  Plants,  well  rooted,  30c.  each ; 3 for  60c. ; 6 for 
$1.00;  15  for  $2.00;  25  for  $3.00;  by  mail  postpaid. 

Our  1911  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Plants 

and  Rare  and  New  Fruits  (many  of  which  cannot  be  obtained 

ripened  in  their  place,  and  the  last  picking  ended  on  Sept.  24th.  The  plants  we  supply  come  from  elsewhere),  with  20  Color-Plate  pages,  Free  with  every  order, 
this  stock  and  we  guarantee  them  the  true  Giant  Himalaya.  or  to  anyone  asking  for  it. 

(This  Adv.  will  not  appear  again.  ) MILLS  SEED  HOUSE,  Dept.  38,  ROSE  HILL,  N.  Y. 


RIPE 

Himalaya 
Jerries 


2/3 NAT URAL 

Size 


THIS  Wonderful  Berry  originally  came  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  Its 
growth  and  productiveness  is  simply  marvelous. 

It  is  hardy  as  an  oak,  fruits  from  the  same  wood  for  years,  roots  deep 
in  the  soil,  making  it  a drought  resister;  canes  grow  from  30  to  50  feet  long 
with  joints  about  every  five  inches,  which  have  fruit  branches  that  produce 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  Berries  each. 

The  fruit  is  black,  almost  coreless,  and  the  large,  luscious  BERRIES  are 
borne  in  enormous  clusters.  It  is  the  GREATEST  of  all  BERRIES  for  the  hot. 
dry,  cold  or  wet  climates  and  will  sell  at  fancy  prices  in  any  market. 


THIS  PHOTO  WAS  TAKEN 
JULY // 9/0  AND  SHOWS 
ONE  PL  A NT  TRA  l NED 
TO  A fOET.  TRELLIS 
LOADED  WiTH  LARGE. 
LUSCIOUS  FRUIT 


To  give  you  some  idea  of  how  he 
does  this  we  will  show  the  points  of 
high  quality  that  he  has  bred  up  by 
scientific  selection  and  restriction  in 
his  own  strain  of  onions.  When  this 
farmer  started  out  more  than  a quar- 
ter of  a century  ago  to  breed  up  points 
of  high  quality  in  this  onion  he  started 
with  an  ordinary  flat  Weatherfield, 
as  globe  onions  at  that  time  were  al- 
most unknown  and  at  the  start  he  set 
up  a certain  standard  to  work  for. 
First,  long  keeping  quality,  so  that  the 
onions  might  be  placed  on  the  market 
after  other  onions  were  out  of  the 
way;  second,  size  and  increased  yields, 
to  make  the  venture  profitable;  third 
and  fourth,  a perfect  globe  and  high 
color  to  make  the  onion  popular  on 
the  market;  fifth,  a small  neck  to  ob- 
viate the  occurrence  of  decay  caused 
by  rains  entering  at  this  point;  sixth, 
a mild,  sweet  flavor. 

In  the  selection  of  his  seed  stock  or 
bulbs  every  year  he  always  had  these 
points  in  view  and  selected  his  seed 
bulbs  from  year  to  year  so  as  to  event- 


CT  T>  T?  PTC  EVERBEARING 
O 1 . RASPBERRY 

‘Bears  First,  Last  and  All  the  Time 

Large  crops  of  luscious  berries,  June  to 
frost.  Plant  it  this  April,  it  will  yield  con- 
tinuously from  June  to  October  this  year. 

The  first  berries  to  ripen— the 
best  in  quality  — will  ship  200 
miles  In  fiue  condition. 

The  first  or  main  crop  alone  exceeds  any 
other  ied  variety — fully  equal  to  the  prolific 
black  cap  or  purple  cane  soils.  Continues  fruit- 
ing on  old  canes  till  August,  when  new  canes 
of  the  current  year  start  to  yield  increasing 
quantities  of  finest  fruit.  Continues  to  bear 
till  ground  freezes  hard — plenty  of  berries  in 
October. 

Canes  are  hardy  as  an  oak  tree — stand 
severest  cold  uninjured.  Leaves  never  scald 
or  sunburn.  Succeeds  on  all  soils  like 
Concord  Grape.  Bartlett  Pear  and  Bald- 
win Apple.  The  whole  story  and  color 
plate  of  fruit  mailed  free;  along  with  cata- 
log of  "small  fruits  that  produce  profits." 
Write  for  them  Today. 

J.  T.  LOVETT 

Box  144,  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey 


MIDWEST 


BEST  NEW  RASPBERRY 
Originated  in  Eastern  Nebraska 


...  . ^ . Most  productive,  finest  flavored,  large,  hardy,  glossy 

black  raspberry.  Send  for  description  of  this  wonderful  new  berry. 

PERU  NURSERY.  Box  513,  PERU,  NEBRASKA.  J.  R.  DUNCAN  & COMPANY 


BUY  THE  LOWEST  COST  ENGINE  Ss 

,.  j - . . , . , , . . easiest  on  the 

machine  it  operates,  delivering:  steadier  power  than  any  other  gasoline  engine,  adapting:  it  especially  for  operating-  farm  machinery,  with  better  results 

,?as*  waste  of  grain.  Lowest  fuel  cost  for  it  runs  on  Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Distillate,  Gas  or  Alcohol  and  has  perfect  lubrication.  Lowest  cost  because 
it  delivers  greatest  available  power  per  horse.  A slow  speed,  high  duty  engine.  Starts  easier  and  quicker  than  anv  other  engine,  occupies  less  space, 
is  less  cumbersome,  with  less  vibration  therefore  adapting  it  for  either  stationary,  portable  or  traction  use.  IT  IS  THE  POWER  CONTRACTOR'S 
FAVORITE  ENGINE.  No  engine  made  has  so  wide  a range  of  use.  YOU  WILL  MAKE  A MISTAKE  IF  YOU  DO  NOT  WRITE  US  FOR  INFORMATION. 
i/4  H.  P.  to  5tz  H P.  single  cylinder.  6 to  20  H.  P.  two  cylinder.  30  to  50  H.  P.  four  cylinder.  State  your  requirements  and  get  our  advise, 
IHE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Manufacturers,  419  West  15th  St.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A.  This  is  our  58th  year. 
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ually  bring  about  these  conditions. 
Now,  we  will  take  for  instance  the  se- 
lection of  seed  bulbs  in  producing  a 
long  keeper,  as  this  is  the  most  extra- 
ordinary point  that  has  been  produced 
in  any  onion.  Of  course  we  will  take 
it  for  granted  that  you  know  that  on- 
ion seed  is  produced  from  the  bulbs 
kept  over  one  winter  and  set  out  the 
following  spring.  Instead  of  doing 
like  the  majority  of  seed  growers  in 
the  North,  freezing  up  his  bulbs  dur- 
ing the  winter  to  keep  them  from 
sprouting,  and  setting  out  the  frozen 


seller  of  the  season.  Early  Belle,  or 
Hiley,  has  fine  color  and  is  a good 
shipper;  sold  for  $3.20  crate.  Carman 
is  a good  one  and  will  rank  with  El- 
berta,  being  hardier  in  bud;  Belle  of 
Georgia  is  just  a white  Elberta,  more 
hardy  and  a better  bearer. 

Others  not  fully  tried,  but  which 
seem  to  have  come  to  stay,  are  W ad- 
dell,  Mamie  Ross,  Iron  Mountain,  Fox 
Seedling,  Picquett’s  Late  and  Krum- 
mel.  Sorts  which  I will  discard  are 
Triumph,  Dewey,  Victor,  Emma,  St. 
John,  Slappy,  Wonderful  and  Mat- 


planting of  apples  is  largely  confined 
to  the  hardier  sorts,  such  as  Wealthy, 
McMahon  White,  Duchess,  etc.,  and 
that  these  varieties  are  very  profitable 
where  the  orchards  are  given  proper 
care.  The  Horticultural  Society  has 
established  experimental  orchards  in 
various  parts  of  the  state,  to  test  va- 
rieties and  to  demonstrate  just  what 
can  be  done.  One  or  two  of  the  or- 
chards have  been  killed  out  by  cold 
weather— -but  these  orchards  cannot 
be  regarded  as  failures,  for  growers 
will  be  warned  not  to  plant  in  same 
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Here’s  the  Greatest  Value 
for  Your  Money  in  a Harrow 


“ACME”  is  the  only  Harrow  that 
cuts,  crushes,  turns,  smoothes  and 
levels  in  one  operation  and  is  a perfect 
weed-extermlnatorand  surface  mulcher. 
There  are  no  lumps  or  air  spaces  between 
the  furrows  after  using  the  “ACME.” 
Your  soil  is  in  the  condition  of  a perfect 
seed  bed.  The  subsoil  has  been  propeily 
packed  and  the  top  soli  mulched  to  attract 
and  conserve  all  the  moisture.  The  “ACME” 
Is  universally  recommended  by  all  orchard* 
Ists  who  have  used  it. 


For  general  farming,  grain,  alfalfa,  etc.,  the 

“ACME'’  is  the  perfect  tool.  The  coulters  cut 
through  to  the  under  soil,  leaving  the  trash 
that  has  been  turned  under,  beneath  the  soil 
where  its  fertilizing  qualities  may  benefit 
the  growing  crops.  There  is  a size  to  meet 
your  requirements.  There  are  sizes  3 to  1?J£ 
feet  wide. 


CLARK’S  CUTAWAY 


Let  us  send  you  our  combined  catalog  and 
booklet  containing  the  series  of  articles  by  well 
known  authorities  on  soil  preparation,  and 
describing  the  “ACME”  line.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  prices,  or  write  to 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Inc., 

137  Division  Ave.,  Millington,  N.  X 


Write  for 
Free  Book  Now. 


A SMALL  PART  OF  FORTY  ACRES,  WHTCH  PRODUCES  A $15,000  CROP. 


bulbs  in  the  spring,  he  keeps  his  bulbs 
in  a warm  cellar  to  bring  out  any  ten- 
dency in  these  seed  bulbs  to  sprout 
and  by  rejecting  every  spring  all  bulbs 
that  show  any  tendency  to  sprout  and 
by  carefully  carrying  out  this  practice 
from  year  to  year  he  has  produced  a 
strain  of  both  red  and  yellow  globe 
onions  that  he  has  on  several  occa- 
sions kept  over  a small  part  of  a crop 
for  experimental  purposes,  or  in  oth- 
er words  kept  a part  of  one  season’s 
crop  until  the  next  fall,  when  the  next 
year’s  crop  was  matured,  and  looking 
at  the  two  different  crops  even  an  ex- 
pert could  not  detect  which  crop  had 
just  been  harvested  and  which  crop 
had  been  kept  over  from  the  previous 
year. 

These  points  of  high  quality  not 
only  in  his  onions  but  in  his  red  rasp- 
berries, grains  and  other  special  crops 
that  he  has  propagated  and  improved 
have  been  brought  about  in  the  same 
way. 

Peaches  and  Plums  in  Pennsylvania. 

Some  observations  for  1910  may  help 
some  members  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
family.  We  cannot  all  depend  on  our 
own  experience,  for  about  the  time  a 
fruit  grower  learns  the  business  he  is 
ready  to  die. 

Varieties  of  peaches  which  were 


thews  Beauty;  some  root,  some  are 
shy  bearers,  some  will  not  sell. 

I have  tried  a number  of  varieties 
of  plums.  Red  June  leads  the  Japan 
sorts,  and  America  is  best  of  hybrids. 
Abundance  is  all  that  it  has  been 
claimed  to  be;  Burbank  is  a better 
hearer,  but  roots  much  worse.  Shiro 
and  Gold  are  best  yellow  sorts.  Cha- 
bot  is  a late  Abundance,  somewhat 
larger;  Sultan  is  a shy  hearer.  Sat- 
suma  is  coarse  and  off  color;  Apple 
Plum  is  a better  seller.  Gonzales  is 
weak  in  bloom  and  ripens  unevenly, 
but  is  fine  for  home  use. 

Pennsylvania.  F.  L.  HANCOCK. 


RUITJN 
WISCONSIN 


Recently  The  Fruit-Grower’s  editor 
had  a very  pleasant  visit  with  Secre- 
tary Frederick  Cranefield  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  Horticultural  Society, 
who  told  of  the  great  strides  being 
made  in  the  development  of  the  fruit 
industry  in  that  state. 

Wisconsin  has  been  for  so  long  re- 
garded as  a dairy  state  that  even  some 


locality.  Other  of  the  orchards  have 
been  made  self-sustaining,  and  in  sev- 
eral cases  the  orchards  have  shown  a 
handsome  profit.  A number  of  large 
orchards — 100  acres  or  more — are  now 
being  projected,  and  the  apple  indus- 
try will  be  pushed. 

Because  of  the  need  of  care  in  se- 
lecting trees  and  the  necessity  of 
proper  spraying,  pruning,  etc.,  Secre- 
tary Cranefield  says  he  has  ceased  to 
recommend  that  farm  orchards  be 
planted.  He  believes  the  fruit  indus- 
try will  be  placed  on  a higher  plane  if 
the  general  farmers  of  that  state  will 
leave  the  growing  of  apples  to  men 
who  will  specialize  along  tms  line. 

In  parts  of  Wisconsin  a great  indus- 
try has  been  developed,  growing 
strawberries  for  late  markets.  This 
fruit  can  be  had  from  Northern  Wis- 
consin late  in  July,  when  markets  are 
bare  of  fruit  from  fruit  districts  far- 
ther south,  and  then  the  Wisconsin 
growers  have  things  their  own  way. 

Still  another  feature  of  Wisconsin’s 
fruit  industry  is  the  growing  of  cher- 
ries in  the  peninsula  above  Sturgeon 
Bay.  Sour  cherries  grow  there  re- 
markably well,  and  growers  who  have 
cared  for  their  trees  have  made  big 
money  in  growing  this  fruit.  Early 
Richmond  and  Montmorency  are  the 


HARROWS 


WONDERS 


Two-Horse  Single  Action 
Cutaway  Orchard  or 
Farm  Harrow  with 
Extension  Head, 
Reversible;  also 
One- 
Horse 
Size. 


OTHER 

TOOLS 


Double  Action  Steel  Jointed  Pole  Cutaway  Harrows. 
(Can  be  Extended.)  For  orchard  or  farm. 

Send  for  catalogue. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL,  General  Distributing  Agent. 

Box  300,  Kinmundy,  Illinois  


ONE  OF  OUR  ALTON  RASPBERRY  FIELDS— OUR  BIGGEST  PAYING  SPECIAL  CROP. 


most  resistant  to  frost  in  1910  were 
Crosby,  Wager,  Champion,  Old  Mixon, 
Hiley,  Belle  of  Georgia  and  Mountain 
Rose.  The  North  China  type  of  peaches 
are  hardier  than  those  of  the  Crawford 
type. 

My  observation  as  to  value  of  va- 
rieties of  peaches  for  this  section  may 
he  helpful.  Mayflower  was  about  all 
that  has  been  claimed  for  it.  Arp 
Beauty  is  hardy,  fair  size,  fine  color, 
semi-cling.  Greensboro  is  better  in 
every  way  than  Alexander  and  the 
third  variety  to  ripen.  Family  Favor- 
ite comes  in  next  and  was  the  best 


i of  its  own  people  don’t  know  that  lots 
of  fruit  is  now  grown  in  that  state.  It 
has  sometimes  been  hard  to  convince 
members  of  the  legislature  that  Wis- 
consin horticulture  should  be  encour- 
aged, but  now  a different  attitude  is 
maintained  on  the  part  of  the  law- 
makers, and  Wisconsin’s  fruit  inter- 
ests are  being  pushed  to  the  front.  The 
Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society 
now  has  more  than  1,500  members 
the  largest  membership  of  any  horti- 
cultural society  in  the  Union,  except 
the  Minnesota  Society. 

Secretary  Cranefield  says  that  the 


popular  sorts,  and  the  first  brings 
high  prices  on  all  markets.  Some  of 
the  orchards  are  remote  from  rail- 
roads, hut  transportation  is  had  by 
boat,  from  which  the  cherries  are 
transferred  to  cars  at  nearest  railway 
station.  Land  that  could  be  bought  a 
few  years  ago  for  $50  an  acre  is  now 
held  at  $250— and  yet  there  are  tracts 
just  as  good  which  can  be  had  at  low 
prices,  although  they  are  not  so  ac- 
cessible. The  growers  who  are  suc- 
ceeding with  cherries  spray  their 
trees  to  prevent  leaf-spot  disease  and 
give  their  orchards  good  cultivation. 


BETTER  SAFE  THAN  SORRY 

Potatoes,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  cantaloup©, 
small  fruits,  orchards,  can  be  sprayed  at 
slight;  comparative  cost  for  protection  against  i 
blight,  bugs,  scale,  etc. .with  an  “IKON  AGE”  * 
SPRAYER.  Also,  actually  increase#  the 
yield.  The  machine  is  adjustable  to  various 
width  rows  — solution  thoroughly  mixed— 

delivered  in  a fine  spray  that  covers  the  plant  — 

— single  or  double  acting  pumps — three,  four,  six  or  sevax 
rows — one  or  two  horses — 55  or  100  gallon  steel  or  wood 
tanks.  Has  orchard  attachment  and  many  others. 

IRON  AGD  Farmand-Garde,,TooU 

era  practical,  affective,  economical 
Thay  give  permanent  satisfac*  •* 
tion.  We  have  been  making  ^ 
the  dependable  kind  for  75  /v 
years.  Formulas  for  -Ol 
solutions  furnished  on 
application.  Write  for 

our ‘free  Anniversary  

Catalog  showing  pota- 

to  machinery  horse  hoes,  cultivators  and  complete  line 
of  garden  drills,  wheel  hoes,  orchard  tools,  etc  I 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO.  Box  5069  GrenlocK  1 


CHERRV-\ 
TREES 
for  $1.95 

This  very  special  collection  of  10  Hardy  Cherry 
trees  will  be  sent  you  for  $1.95.  The  selections 
were  made  by  Mr.  Green  personally,  as  the  result 
of  his  30  years’  experience  as  a successful  mm 
grower.  Here  is  the  list — there  is  none  better- 
all  gilt-edged,  first-class,  largest  size,  2-year-old 
trees— and  all  for  $1.95. 

One  Dyehouse,  three  Early  Richmond,  five 
Montmorency,  one  English  Morello.  The  true 
value  of  these  is  $2.25  according  to  Green  s 
“Direct  to  you”  Prices,  but  others  would  charge 
you  much  more. 

Here  is  another— a Plum— bargain : Six  fjrst- 
class  Plum  trees,  medium  w°rth 

Green’s  “ Direct  to  you ’’price.  $1.00.  The  van 
eties  are  as  tollows— 1 Burbank,  1 Abundance, 1 
Niagara,  1 Bradshaw,  1 Lombard,  1 York  Stale 
Prune— six  in  all. 

ageuts  prices  cut  nnwo^  rTg*00^ 
\JM  HiftECT  ro  roa. 

There  are  many  other  Bargain  CMlecUons  of 
trees  to  be  found  in  our  1911  Cata^gue-larger 
finer  and  better  than  ever  before.  Every  tree  we 

send  you  is  first-class,  thrifty,  north  grown,  trtpie 
inspected  and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 

We  sell  direct— have  no  agents— and  our  P rices 
are  only  one-half  what  agents  charge.  Read  tms . 

“My  trees  arrived  in  good  shape.  They areflne, 
better  than  some  of  my  neighbor  s trees  which 
cost  twice  the*price  I paid.” 

Send  today  for  our  1911  Catalogue  to  convince 
yourself.  We  will  also  send  you  free  our  souvenir 
book,  “30  years  with  Fruits  and  Flowers. 

CREEN'S  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  4 . Rochester,  N.Y 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER.  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


ABOR  SAVING 

IMPLEMENTS 

.....  i 

The  writer  goes  back  to  his  boyhood 
days  when  making  garden  was  his 
chief  abomination.  Dad  was  a loco- 
motive engineer  and  turned  us  kids 
out  every  morning  at  a quarter  before 
six  for  breakfast.  Incidentally  he'd 
say,  “Boys,  the  garden  has  a frightful 
lot  of  weeds  in  it  and  I want  you  to 
get  right  out  this  morning  and  every 
other  morning  and  put  in  your  Satur- 
day there,  too,  until  it  is  in  half-way 
decent  shape.”  We  allowed  (to  our- 
selves, of  course)  that  the  garden 
was  a nuisance,  that  dad  never  had 
been  a boy.  never  played  ball,  didn’t 
know  there  was  such  a thing  as  a 
swimming  hole,  or  woods  to  roam  in 


it  is  in.  'These  are  pot  delicate  ma- 
chines to  be  used  as  tovs  or  by  ex- 
perts only,  but  are  light,  simple,  prac- 
tical, substantial  tools  that  any  boy 
or  girl,  man  or  woman,  can  use,  in 
every  day  work. 

The  working  tools  of  the  wheel  hoe 
can  be  easily  adjusted  on  the  frame 
and  all  you  have  to  do  is  guide  by  the 
wheel  and  the  tools  do  the  rest.  The 
wheel  hoe  is  pushed  ahead,  a step  at 
a time,  body  erect.  You  can  go  over 
a row  in  two  minutes  that  would  take 
a half  hour  in  the  old  way.  You  can 
go  through  many  more  times,  adding 
growing  value  to  your  soil  and  holding 
the  moisture  in  the  ground.  You  can 
cut  a furrow  either  side  of  your  row, 
put  in  water  and  cover — this  helps 
wonderfully  in  times  of  drought. 

From  the  smallest  kitchen  garden 
to  the  truck  farm  or  large  farm  gar- 
den, the  wheel  hoe  is  a valuable,  prac- 


T nT  TT* ’ ' W"'  i 

or--  j . f f 

WHEEL  HOE  SAVES  LABOR  AND  KEEPS  SOIL  IN  PERFECT  CONDITION 


or  birds’  nests  to  be  investigated.  We 
did  protest  sometimes  that  there  was 
a match  game  on  Saturday  and  we  had 
to  practice,  but  he  just  grinned  and 
said  he  “guessed  there  were  more 
baseball  days  coming  and  a little  exer- 
cise in  the  garden  would  help  us  to 
hit  the  ball  harder  and  throw  farther.” 
Well,  we  sweated  and  grunted  and 
“talked”  to  those  weeds — backs  ached, 
fingers  were  sore,  legs  were  cramped 
and  we  were  mad  clear  through.  We 
fussed  around  in  little  old-fashioned 
beds  and  short  rows,  pulled  up  as 
many  plants  as  we  did  weeds  or  cut 
them  of  with  the  old-style  hoe. 

Now,  that  garden  was  mighty  sight 
better  than  none  at  all.  If  we  did  not 
like  the  work  in  it,  we  did  enjoy  the 
fresh  stuff  that  came  from  there  and 
it  kept  us  kids  healthy  and  out  of  mis- 
chief. What  we  are  aiming  at  in  this 
article  is  to  show  how  unnecessary 
such  work  is  in  these  days.  The  little 
tool  called  a ‘wheel  hoe”  has  changed 
all  this  completely.  The  crops  are 
planted  in  long  rows,  as  close  together 
as  they  will  grow,  and  the  wheel  hoe 
used  to  go  astride  or  between  the  rows 
for  all  of  the  necessary  operations. 
As  much  can  be  done  in  one  hour  each 
day  with  the  wheel  hoe  as  in  ten  hours 
the  old  way  and  infinitely  better.  You 
can  buy  tools  of  this  kind  in  almost 
any  combination,  but  nearly  all  of 
them  have  plows  with  which  to  open 
a furrow  and  cover  it  or  ridge  the 
crop,  side  hoes  which  can  be  set  to 
cut  the  weeds  and  soil  as  close  as  you 
please,  teeth  and  discs  for  cultivating, 
rakes  for  weeding  and  leveling  and 
numberless  attachments  for  doing 
special  work  such  as  harvesting  onions 
or  cutting  up  hard  ground  or  opening 
a wide  furrow.  The  most  important 
are  the  drill  and  fertilizer  attach- 
ments. The  former  sows  seed  in  con- 
tinuous rows  or  will  drop  it  in  hills 
at  any  reasonable  distance.  The  fer- 
tilizer attachments  are  of  two  Kinds — 
i one  to  sow  across  the  furrow  and  the 
other  for  side  dressing  each  side  of 
the  rows.  The  drill  attachment  opens 
its  own  furrow  after  the  ground  has 
been  prepared,  sows  the  seed  and  cov- 
ers it,  packs  the  soil  and  marks  the 
next  row,  all  at  the  same  time.  It 
sows  almost  any  kind  of  seed  and  you 
can  see  it  all  drop  so  that  you  are  sure 


tical  tool  to  use.  With  it  the  woman 
can  make  garden,  if  necessary,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  woman  will  not 
need  to  help  in  any  garden  if  the  man 
spends  an  hour  there  each  day  with 
the  wheel  hoe.  Many  market  garden- 
ers have  these  tools  by  the  dozen  and 
could  not  get  along  without  them. 
Busy  mechanics  business  or  profes- 
sional men  could  not  possibly  find 
time  to  make  gardens  themselves 
without  tools  of  this  kind.  Poultry 
men  would  find  it  difficult  to  keep 


USING  WHEEL  HOE  IN  ONION  PATCH 

their  yards  stirred  up  without  tools  J 
of  this  kind.  (It  is  also  a mighty  good 
practice  to  scatter  some  oats  and  turn 
them  under.)  A man  needs  only  to  be 
shown  what  these  tools  do  to  make 
him  an  immediate  customer  of  dealers 
who  handle  them. 

How  many  farmers  go  without  gar- 
dens or  do  with  make-shifts  because 
they  do  not  like  the  drudgery  and  lack 
the  time  to  take  care  of  them  proper- 
ly? There  are  thousands  of  such 
cases — some  sections  in  the  South  for 
instance,  have  very  few  gardens  of 
any  kind.  Take  the  home  gardens 
also — not  one  man  in  a hundred  makes 
garden  that  should.  Those  who  buy 
vegetables  usually  pay  the  middleman 


Tli  In 

Free 

Clita- 
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Tells 

How 


It’s  easy  if  you  start  with  the  right  kind  of  seeds,  provided  your 
soil  and  climate  are  all  right.  Every  year  we  grow  on  our  own  farms 
many  acres  of  extra  choice  strains  of  cucumbers.  Frequently  not  a 
single  hill  in  a large  field  will  show  a variation  from  true  type.  The 
most  critical  market  gardeners  of  this  country  plant  Livingston’s 
“True  Blue”  Seeds  year  after  year.  Can  you  afford  to  worry  >long 
with  inferior  seeds  of  doubtful  quality? 


Livingston’s  Extra  Selected  White  Spine 

excels  in  earliness,  beauty  and  quality  every  other  strain  we  know. 
We  have  had  this  private  strain  for  over  30  years  and  pronounce  it 
unsurpassed.  Fine  for  first  early  as  well  as  general  crop. 

A heavy  yielder  of  shapely,  symmetrical  fruits.  Flesh  very  crisp 
and  of  fine  flavor.  Makes  choice  pickles.  Hill  illustrated  above  was 
one  of  thousands  just  like  it.  Fruits  sell  at  fancy  prices  every  time. 
Selected  Seed:  % oz.,  10c;  oz„  15c;  % lb.,  30c;  lb., 

$1.00,  postpaid.  By  express,  5 lbs.,  $3.50. 

Special  prices  on  large  quantities. 


Tells  how  to  raise  the  finest  vegetables 
and  prettiest  flowers.  Its  130  pages  con- 
tain nearly  300  "true-to-nature”  illustra- 
tions from  photographs.  Correct  descrip- 
tions and  honest  prices  for  quality  seeds 
make  this  book  worth  any  planter's  time. 
It  will  save  you  money  and  we  know  it 
will  help  you  a gbod  deal  towards  the 
kind  of  a garden  you  have  been  wonting. 
Don’t  fail  to  write  for  YOUR  copy  at 
once. 


This  Useful  Catalog 
FREE! 


The  Livingston  Seed  Company 


uKl  High  Street 
COLUMBUS 


OHIO 


You  Cau  Raise  Cucumbers  Like  These 


The  Bean  CHALLENGE 
Power  Sprayer 

THE  Challenge  is  equip- 
ped with  well-known 
Sprayer  Engine,  2-2 y* 
H.  P.,  jump=spark  ignition, 
supplied  by  battery;  gasoline 
pump,  with  sight  feed,  etc. 
The  engine  is  boiling  water 
cooled,  and  all  danger  from 
freezing  is  eliminated. 

The  pump  is  modeled  on  our  famous  "Magic’ * and  has  the  same  porcelain -lined  cylinder,  bell-metal  ball- 
valves  with  removable  and  reversible  seats,  etc. 


The  Ball-relief  valve,  Half-round  tank  with  Underneath  Suction,  and  powerful  Agitator  are  other  improved 
features.  It  is  also  furnished  with  one-piece  steel  platform  instead  of  wood  shown  in  illustration. 

Write  today  for  our  new  Catalog,  No.  25.  Many  handsome  illustrations  and 
full  descriptions  of  our  large  and  complete  line  of  hand  and  power  sprayers, 
barrel  pumps,  bucket  pumps,  nozzles,  hose,  fittings,  spray  rods,  -tc.,  etc. 


THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,  731  St.  Clair  Ave.  N.  W.  .CLEVELAND,  0. 
WESTERN  FACTORY:  SAN  JOSE  CALIFORNIA 


Tree  Protectors 


As  valuable  in  summer  against  sun-scald,  hot  winds,  etc.,  as  they 
are  in  winter  against  cold  and  rabbits.  ' Recommended  by  lead- 
ing orchardists  and  horticultural  societies.  Can  be  left  on 
throughout  the  year.  A cheap,  effective  protection. 

DO  NOT  WAIT  UNTIL  BABBITS  AND  MICE  RUIN  YOUR  TREES 

St.  Louis  Basket  & Box  Company 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  TODAY  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


Itis  profit  (a  good  one,  too)  and  they 
could  cut  all  of  that  out,  could  even 
sell  enough  from  a good  sized  garden 
to  pay  for  their  own  and  more,  too,  if 
they  would  use  a wheel  hoe.  This 
simple  little  tool  has  added  untold 
wealth,  health  and  pleasure  to  the 
country— a great  many  thousands  are 
in  use  now  but  watch  the  hundred 
thousands  that  will  want  them  when 
they  see  what  they  save  in  labor  and 
land,  and  gain  better  crops. 

H.  R.  S. 

Please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower 
when  writing  to  advertisers. 


ENCOURAGE  THEBOYS 

r ^Boys  want  encouragement— 
if  they  don’t  get  it  at  home  they 
Fgo  elsewhere.  Teach  them  to  earn  their^ 

'own  spending  money.  Growing  vegetables^ 
la  instructive,  interesting,  profitable  when 

MOM ME  GardenTooF 

aT6  used.  Our  No.  6 Combined  Hill  and  Drill 
Seeder  with  Marker  and  Double  and  Single 
Wheel  Hoe  is  a wonderful  tpol— can  be  used 
in  various  unusual  combinations.  Saves  time, 
labor  and  seed.  Price,  $12.  Other 
garden  tools,  $2.50  up.  Easy  to  j 
operate.  .Recommended  by  I 
gardeners  every  where.  Write  * 
to  day  for  75th  Anniver- 
~ >ry  Catalog— Free. 

BATEMAN  BTF’G  CO. 

Bo*  606B 
Grenlocn.  N.  J. 
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ENNSYLVANIA  GRAPES 


Mr.  E.  M.  Foye  Tells  How  the  Vineyards 
Are  Handled  About  North  East 


Grapes  anil  North  East,  Pennsyl- 
vania, are  linked  together  all  over  this 
country.  There  is  good  reason  for  this 
fact,  as  anyone  who  has  driven  along 
the  roads  about  the  hustling  little 
town  near  the  eastern  line  of  Erie 
County  can  well  understand.  Acres 
and  acres  of  vineyards  are  on  all  sides. 
Everyone  talks  grapes  and  most  every- 
one has  grapes  to  sell.  It  is  a great  in- 
dustry and  immense  sums  of  money 
are  invested  in  vineyards. 

As  wheat  has  made  the  two  Dako- 
tas famous;  as  alfalfa  and  cantaloupes 
have  brought  fame  and  wealth  to  cer- 
tain portions  of  Colorado;  as  the  val- 
ley of  the  Kaw  in  Kansas  produces  po- 
tatoes that  are  world-beaters;  as  cer- 
tain sections  in  Cuba  grow  the  finest 
tobacco,  so  North  East,  with  her 
grapes,  has  made  a niche  that  is  all 
her  own. 

North  East  township  has  seven  thou- 
sand acres  of  grapes — nearly  all  Con- 
cords—the  king  of  all  grapes.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  acres  of  other 
varieties:  the  little  red  Delawares, 

than  which  no  better  flavored  grape 
has  ever  been  grown;  the  greenish- 
yellow  Niagara,  which  some  people  al- 
ways buy,  and  other  people  never;  the 
large  black  Worden,  and  the  blue 
Moore’s  Early.  But  the  market  for 
these  varieties  is  limited,  the  great 
market  being  for  the  Concord. 

It  requires  five  weeks  to  harvest  the 
grapes  in  this  township,  and  busy 
weeks  they  are,  for  with  winter  ap- 
proaching the  growers  are  all  in  fever- 
ish haste  to  harvest  the  crop.  In  fact, 
there  is  too  much  haste.  The  grape  is 
a cold  weather  fruit,  and  will  stand 
more  frost  than  almost  anything  else 
grown  here.  Three  years  ago  a hard 
freeze  came  right  in  the  midst  of  the 
season.  The  ground  was  frozen  so 
hard  that  it  was  almost  noon  before  a 
horse  would  break  through.  Yet  that 
crop  was  one  of  the  most  profitable  in 
ten  years.  As  soon  as  the  severity  of 
the  freeze  was  learned  the  telephones 
were  called  into  service  and  word  sent 
to  all  growers  possible  not  to  pick  un- 
til the  frost  had  worked  out  of  the 
grapes.  Had  they  been  picked  while 
frozen  the  crop  would  have  been  lost. 

Fruit  Packed  as  It  Is  Picked. 

More  than  half  the  grapes  are  picked 
into  eight-pound  baskets,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  pickers  to  so  pack  the  bas- 
kets that  it  will  tip  the  scales  at  that 
weight  and  not  show  a slack  of  more 
than  a few  pounds  in  several  hundred 
baskets.  It  was  formerly  the  custom 
to  pick  the  grapes  first  into  trays, 
draw  them  to  the  packing  house  and 
then  repack  them  into  baskets.  This 
plan  has  been  done  away  with  and  the 
baskets  are  all  now  packed  in  the  field 
by  the  picker.  Each  picker  is  provided 
with  cardboard  tags  on  which  is  print- 
ed his  or  her  number.  When  a basket 
is  finished  the  picker  puts  one  of  these 
tags  in  it  and  places  it  under  the  vine. 
A man  follows  with  horse  and  grape 


wagon,  gathers  up  the  baskets  and 
draws  them  to  the  packing  house. 
Here  they  are  allowed  to  “wilt”  over 
night,  and  in  the  morning  the  cover  is 
put  on  and  they  are  hauled  to  the 
scales  at  the  shipping  point.  They 
are  then  weighed — wagon,  grapes  and 
driver  and  the  name  of  the  grower  and 
the  gross  weight  of  the  load  is  marked 
on  a blank  called  “weigh-book.” 

The  load  is  then  drawn  to  the  car, 
where  the  baskets  are  inspected, 
counted  and  loaded  into  an  iced  refrig- 
erator car.  Here  another  blank  is  fill- 
ed out  giving  the  name  of  the  grower, 
name  of  the  shipper,  car  number,  num- 
ber and  grade  of  baskets.  The  driver 
takes  this  slip  and  returns  to  the 
scales  where  the  wagon  is  again 
weighed  and  the  weight  of  the  wagon 
and  driver  is  deducted  from  the  gross 
weight,  thus  giving  the  net  weight  of 
the  grapes.  He  then  has  two  blanks — 
one  from  the  weigher  and  one  from 
the  car  loader,  and  with  these  he  set- 
tles with  the  shipper  at  the  end  of  the 
season. 

The  shippers  will  buy  for  cash  or 
will  ship  on  commission,  in  the  latter 
case  he  receives  one-half  cent  per  bas- 
ket as  his  remuneration  for  ice,  freight 
and  his  own  pay. 

Grapes  that  are  not  sold  in  baskets 
are  picked  into  trays,  or  crates.  A 
crate  of  grapes  weighs  about  thirty- 
three  pounds  early  in  the  season  and 
about  thirty-five  pounds  later.  As  the 
amount  of  water  or  juice  increases,  the 
grapes  are  heavier.  The  reason  why 
the  baskets  and  crates  are  not  “cov- 
ered” as  soon  as  picked  is  that  by 
allowing  them  to  “wilt”  the  skin  be- 
comes tougher  and  does  not  break  so 
easily. 

Trimming  Vineyards. 

So  much  for  the  harvesting  season. 
The  next  work  of  the  grower  is  trim- 
ming the  vineyards.  This  work  be- 
gins soon  after  the  crop  is  picked  and 
is  no  easy  task.  All  winter  long  men 
work  in  all  kinds  of  rough  weather. 
During  the  summer  the  vines  have 
made  an  immense  growth  of  “wood” 
and  all  of  this  excepting  four  branches 
(called  “canes”)  are  cut  off.  Selecting 
these  four  canes  is  the  trick  of  the 
trade  and  on  the  skill  of  the  trimmer 
depends  largely  the  next  season’s  crop. 
Old  wood  does  not  bear  fruit.  The 
canes  selected  must  be  of  this  sea- 
son’s growth  and  sufficiently  “ripen- 
ed” to  withstand  the  winter. 

The  trimmer  does  not  remove  the 
vines,  which  he  has  cut  off,  from  the 
wires.  He  simply  “blocks  out.”  Pull- 
ing off  the  brush  is  a job  for  later  in 
the  season,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  worst 
job  in  the  grape  business.  After  the 
brush  has  all  been  pulled  from  the 
vines  and  deposited  between  the  rows 
it  is  dragged  out  by  man  and  horse  and 
immediately  burned.  And  here  is  one 
peculiarity  about  grape  brush — it  burns 
much  better  green  than  dry.  There 
must  be  a great  quantity  of  highly 
combustible  material  in  it,  for  it  burns 


An  I H C Gasoline 
Engine  Has 
Been  Built 
Especially 
For  You/ 


No  matter  what  kind  of  work  you  want  your  engine  to  do.  Whether  you 
need  1-H.  P.  or  45-H.  P.— whether  you  want  a vertical  or  horizontal  engine, 
one  that  is  portable,  or  of  the  stationary  type — there  is  an  I H C that  will 
just  meet  your  requirements.  Also  a line  of  Traction  Engines  in  12,  IS,  20, 
25,  and  45-H.  P.  sizes — varied  types. 


The  I H C line  of  Gasoline  Engines  has  been  developed  to  cover  every 
farm  power  need.  The  men  who  are  responsible  for  their  design  and  con- 
struction know  conditions  on  the  farm,  and  they  know  what  is  required 
to  do  all  farm  work  efficiently  and  economically. 


The  next  time  you  are  in  town  call  on  the  I H C local  dealer — explain  the 
work  you  want  your  engine  to  do,  whether  operating  cream  separator,  feed 
grinder,  fanning  mill,  thresher,  spreader,  turning  grind-stone,  sawing  wood, 
etc.,  and  he’ll  show  you  the  engine  to  do  it — do  it  quickly — efficiently — and 
economically — just  as  others  like  it  are  doing  for  thousands  of  other  farmers. 

He’ll  show  you,  too,  the  many  advantages  of  IHC  con- 
struction— points  you  ought  to  know  about  if  you  want  the 
most  satisfactory  farm  power  you  can  buy. 

If  you  prefer,  write  for  the  IHC  Gasoline  Engine 
catalogue.  It  gives  all  the  facts.  Address 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 


(Incorporated) 

Chicago  • • USA 


IHC  Service  Bureau 


The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  is  to  furnish  farmers 
with  information  on  better  farming.  If  you  have 
any  worthy  questions  concerning  soils,  crops,  pests, 
fertilizer,  etc.,  write  to  the  IHC  Service  Bureau, 
and  learn  what  our  experts  and  others  have 
found  out  concerning  those  subjects. 


Home  Fertilizers 

Mixed 


Some  day  you  will  want  to  mix  your  own 
Fertilizers,  so  as  to  get  them  CHEAPER  and 
BETTER  than  any  other  way.  You  need 
my  book  on  Home  Mixing,  containing 


FORMULAS 


and  instructions,  as  well  as  other  informa- 
tion. Send  your  name  and  address  on 
Post  Card  to 

Dr.  WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director  of  Propaganda 
71  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


NO  BRANCH  OFFICES 


and  bis  book  will  be 
sent  you 


Entirely  Free 

You  will  confer  a great  favor  upon  us  as  well  as  the  advertiser  if  you  mention  The  Fruit-Grower  When  writing^ 
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CHERRY 

TREES 

AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 


E HAVE  50,000  Cherry 
Trees,  Early  Richmond 
and  Large  Montmorency* 
on  leased  land  that  must  be  cleared 
by  April  1st. 

These  are  the  Best  lot  of  Cherry 
we  ever  grew  and  we  are  offering 
them  at  the  lowest  prices  at  which 
we  ever  sold  good  trees: 

4 year  trees  5 to  7 feet,  extra  large,  50  cents  each 
3 year  trees  5 to  6 feet,  30c  each,  100  for.. $25. 00 

2 year  trees  4 to  5 feet,  25c  each,  100  for..  20.00 

2 year  trees  3 to  4 feet,  20c  each,  100  for..  15.00 

I year  trees  4 to  6 feet,  25c  each,  100  for..  18.00 

I year  trees  4 to  5 feet,  20c  each,  100  for..  15.00 

I year  trees  3 to  4 feet,  15c  each,  100  for..  12.00 

I year  trees  2 to  3 feet,  12c  each,  100  for..  10.00 

Freight  Prepaid  on  $10.00  Orders 

Fairbury  Nurseries 

619  A Street,  Fairbury,  Nebraska 


For  Low  Prices  on 

Cherry,  Pear, 
Apple,  Peach 

European  Plum 


GOOD  SUPPLY  OF 

GRAPE  VINES 

GOOSEBERRY  CURRANTS 
Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees 

SEEDLINGS 

We  have'a  large  stock  of 
MAPLE,  HONEY  LOCUST,  OSAGE 
AND  ELM 

Write  for  Prices.  Address 

YOUNGERS  £?  CO. 

GENEVA,  NEBRASKA 


H0LESALE  PRICES 


STRAWBERRY, 

Raspberry,  TgGy'PrgvTslr  Grape, 
blackberry,  Currant, 

gooseberry,  Rhubarb, 

ana  asparagus  ^ Plants. 

Vigorous,  Heavy  Rooted,  High  Grade  Stock. 
In  fact,  the  BEST  that  can  be  grown  on  Micb- 
igan  soil. ■19th  Annual  Catalogue  FREE. 
A.  R,  WESTON  & CO.,  R.  II  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Grapes  Pay  $150 
to  $200  an  Acre 

• Would  you  plant  a vineyard  if 
you  could  buy  the  vines  right?  We 
have  an  immense  stock  of  heavy 
vines.  Better  write  for  prices,  stat- 
ing acreage  you  intend  planting. 

MINER  & MINER 

Sheridan  New  York 


RAPEVINE 


/ Large  stock.  Best  varieties.  Best  Grade. 

' Guaranteed  true. 

SPECIAL  OFFER, 
we  will  send,  postpaid,  10  strong,  hardy,  two- 
VINES  — best  varieties,  red, 
white  and  black  - for  $1.00.  Just  the  kirnf 
lorplanting  around  the  house,  along  fences,  or 
i 5i!r?ff§?rdeIL  W e also  offer  Flv®  Thre«-Yoar> 
\S!ov.Yi,n®*  •LOO.  Will  bear  year  after 
V planting.  Our  valuable  book,  how  to  plant 
Prune,  free  with  every  order.  Mention  1 
^tms  paper  and  we’ll  add  free  one  new,  ‘ 
L large,  red  currant. 

.T.  S.  HUBBARD  COMPANY 

Grapevine  Specialists 

^6*  Cenlral  ATeMFredool»,H.Y. 

Established  H year*. 


with  a fierce  blaze  and  leaves  little  or 
no  ashes.  The  brush  from  an  acre  of 
vineyard  would  not  leave  a bushel  of 
ashes  after  being  burned. 

Driving  the  Stakes. 

As  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground  “driving  the  stakes’’  begins. 
This  is  done  by  driving  a grape  wagon 
between  the  rows  and  striking  each 
stake  with  a heavy  maul.  Swinging  a 
sixteen-pound  maul  ten  hours  a day 
produces  much  harder  muscle  than 
punching  a bag  or  swinging  Indian 
clubs.  Besides  the  March  winds  have 
life-giving  properties  not  found  in  a 
close  “gym.” 

Stretching  the  Wire. 

The  next  operation  is  that  of  stretch- 
ing the  wire,  which  is  done  with  block, 
and  tackle,  every  wire  being  drawn 
tight  and  all  the  slack  caused  by  the 
weight  of  vine  and  grapes  taken  out. 
The  wires  are  supported  on  the  stakes 
by  a small  staple,  and  each  of  these  is 
given  a sharp  blow  with  a hammer  to 
drive  them  into  the  posts  and  hold  the 
wire  tight. 

“Tying  Grapes.” 

As  soon  as  the  wires  have  been 
stretched  the  work  of  tying  begins.  It 
consists  of  tying  the  four  canes  to  the 
wires  by  means  of  a small  tie-wire 
about  two  inches  long.  This  work  is 
usually  done  by  women.  Then  follows 
in  order  the  gang-plowing,  horse-hoe- 
ing, hand-hoeing  and  dragging  in  the 
order  named— all  hard  work  for  man 
and  beast.  A good  farmer  “drags”  his 
vineyard  every  ten  days  during  June 


i r 


1 T 


PICKING  GRAPES 

and  July  and  sprays  at  least  three 
times.  By  the  middle  of  August  at  the 
latest  all  cultivation  must  cease  and 
the  wood  allowed  to  “ripen,”  so  as  to 
withstand  the  winter  freezing.  Then 
the  baskets  must  be  hauled  from  the 
mill  or  car,  the  handles  nailed,  and 
every  cover  must  have  a label  pasted 
on  it. 

What  Constitutes  a Crop  of  Grapes? 

A fairly  good  vine  will  yield  twelve 
pounds  of  grapes,  or  one  and  one-half 
eight-pound  baskets.  Rows  of  grapes 
are  nine  feet  apart,  and  the  vines  are 
eight  feet  apart  in  the  row,  making 
about  650  vines  to  the  acre.  So  it  will 
be  seen  that  from  900  to  1,000  eight- 
pound  baskets  per  acre  is  a “crop.” 
This  year  the  average  was  less  than 
500  baskets  per  acre  and  constituted 
half  of  a normal  crop. 

Grape  Root  Worm. 

The  story  of  the  grape  root  worm  is 
known  in  every  land  where  grapes  are 
grown  and  to  North  East  is  given  all 
the  praise  for  having  been  the  first 
section  to  successfully  combat  it.  The 
grape  root  worm,  like  Alexander  the 
Great,  sighed  for  more  worlds  to  con- 
quer. It  had  devastated  the  vineyards 
of  New  Jersey,  converted  the  grape 
fields  of  the  Ohio  river  valley  into  cow 
pastures,  changed  the  Ohio  grape  belt 
east  of  Cleveland  from  a prosperous 
community  into  an  almost  deserted 
section  and  caused  hundreds  of  acres 
Of  grapes  around  Westfield  to  he  aban- 


Make Fruits  Pay 

Every  kind  of  fruit  shows  an  increased  yield  and  is  larger,  smoother, 
firmer,  better  colored  and  finer  flavored  as  a result  of  the  use  of  Potash. 

The  bushes,  vines  and  trees  are  sturdier,  hardier,  better  able  to  resist 
disease  and  to  stand  the  demands  of  increased  yields. 

Write  for  valuable  free  literature  on  any  branch  of  fruit  culture  and 

learn  why  Potash  Pays 

Supplement  your  manure  with  ioo  to  200  pounds  of  Sulfate  of  Potash 
per  acre,  or  be  sure  that  your  fertilizer  contains  Io%  actual  Potash. 
This  means  400  pounds  of  Sulfate  of  Potash  in  the  ton. 

Write  today  for  pamphlets  on  mixing  fertilizers  for  the  crops  that  interest  you. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Inc. 

Continental  Building,  Baltimore  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago 

Whitney  Central  Bank  Building,  New  Orleans 


doned.  Then  it  tackled  North  East. 
That  was  its  finish.  Growers  were 
watching  their  vineyards,  the  experts 
were  studying  his  pedigree  and  habits. 
Today  the  grape  root  worm  is  as  well 
known  as  the  horse  or  cow  or  family 
cat.  Every  grower  knows  where  to 
look  for  him  winter  or  summer,  spring 
or  fall;  knows  when  he  works  and  how 
he  works,  and  best  of  all  knows  how 
to  kill  him  and  when  to  kill  him.  His 
life-cycle  is  now  familiar  to  every  vine- 
yardist.  In  the  spring,  coming  up  from 
below  the  frost  line,  he  begins  eating 
the  tender  fibrous  roots  of  the  vine, 
feasting  on  them  till  about  June  10. 
Then  the  worm  comes  nearer  the  sur- 
face and  goes  into  a dormant  state,  to 
hatch  out  into  beetle  form  about  July 
1.  In  this  form  it  remains  for  several 
weeks,  eating  the  leaves  of  the  grape 
vine  and  leaving  a track  on  the  leaf 
that  looks  very  much  like  a seam  made 
by  a sewing  machine.  While  in  the 
beetle  state  it  lays  millions  of  eggs  in 
the  bark  of  the  new  wood  at  the  place 
where  the  swelling  bud  has  cracked 
the  bark.  In  a few  days  these  eggs 
hatch  into  tiny  worms,  wiggle  down 
and  feast  on  the  fibrous  roots  until 
cold  weather,  when  they  burrow  deep- 
er to  spend  the  winter  below  the  frost 
line,  only  to  come  up  again  next  sea- 
son and  go  through  the  same  per- 
formance. 

Now  for  the  Killing.* 

The  killing  is  done  in  two  ways — 
the  first  is  by  stirring  the  ground 
around  the  vine  in  the  latter  part  of 
June  when  the  worm  is  in  a dormant 
state  and  when  exposure  to  sun  and 
air  is  fatal  to  it,  and  the  second  by 
spraying  it  with  arsenate  of  lead  when 
is  it  in  the  bettle  form.  So  this  is 
the  way  the  North  East  farmers  rid 
themselves  of  this  greatest  of  vine- 
yard pests  and  incidentally  brought 
themselves  into  fame  throughout  the 
vineyard  world. 

Of  course  there  are  other  pests,  such 
as  the  rose  bug,  and  the  leaf  hopper 
among  the  insects,  and  the  black  rot 
and  mildew  among  the  fungous  dis- 
eases, but  liberal  applications  of  Bor- 
deaux (vitrol  and  lime)  for  fungous 
troubles  with  arsenate  of  lead  added 
for  insect  pests,  keep  all  well  in  check 
and  allows  the  farmer  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  labor. 

And  right  in  this  connection  should 
be  noted  the  fact  that  the  best  and 
most  practical  spraying  machine  ever 
made  was  invented  by  a resident  of 
North  East,  Mr.  A.  I.  Loop. 

Cover  Crops. 

North  East  township  is  also  a pio- 
neer in  the  subject  of  “cover  crops” 
in  vineyards.  By  this  is  meant  a crop 
which  can  be  sowed  after  the  middle 
of  August,  keep  green  all  winter  and 
make  a large  growth  in  the  early 
spring.  The  value  of  such  a crop  is 
in  the  protection  it  affords  the  roots 
by  holding  the  snow,  and  also  for  the 
fertilizer  it  supplies  when  plowed  un- 
der in  the  spring. 

Crimson  clover  has  always  been  the 
favorite  crop  of  the  agricultural  writ- 
ers, and  it  has  many  good  points.  It 
may  be  sowed  when  the  grapes  are 


Orchard  Cultivator 


THE  FORKNER  LIGHT  DRAFT  HARROW 

is  the  only  perfect  light  running  wheel  cultivator 
ever  offered  for  orchard  work.  Each  section  is  so 
easily  manipulated  with  levers  that  a small  boy 
can  operate  it  and  cultivate  perfectly  30  acres  per 
day  with  one  team  of  medium  weight.  With  this 
harrow,  one  team  can  easily  do  the  work  of  two 
teams  with  ordinary  harrows.  Works  well  in 
stumpy  or  stony  land  and  does  not  clog  with  loose 
grass,  roots,  etc.  Its  extension  of  11  ft..  3%  ft. 
each  side  of  the  team,  enables  perfect  dust  mulch- 
ing near  the  tree  trunks  without  disturbing  the 
branches  or  fruit,  and  eliminates  the  use  of  the 
hoe.  One  machine  will  work  100  acres  of  orchard 
and  keep  it  in  garden  tilth.  These  machines  are 
labor  savers  and  will  reduce  your  cultivating  ex- 
penses one-half,  even  if  you  have  but  5 or  10  acres 
of  orchard.  Full  particulars  on  request.  Address 
LIGHT  DRAFT  HARROW  COMPANY, 
MARSHALLTOWN,  IOWA 


Wisconsin  Grown 

Hardy  Shade  Trees — Hardy  Flowering 
Shrubs— Hardy  Garden  Flowers— Hardy  Fruits 

We  grow  everything  for  planting  the  Home 
Grounds,  making  a specialty  of  the  choicest  hardy 
kinds  that  will  give  beautiful  and  permanent  re- 
sults wherever  phinted. 

Our  Hardy  Garden  Flowers  include  all  the  old 
fashioned  sorts,  rich  in  tender  memories  and  asso- 
ciations, as  well  as  the  many  newer  varieties  of 
varied  and  exquisite  beauty  that  have  made  the 
hardy  garden  a never  ending  source  of  delight  to 
the  flower  lover. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  customers  we  maintain  a 

Landscape  Department 

and  will  furnish,  without  extra  charge,  plans  and 
directions  for  laying  out  your  grounds,  making  a 
hardy  border,  beautifying  back  yards,  planting  a 
home  fruit  garden  or  a large  orchard,  etc.,  etc. 

Write  for  our  Free  Catalogue. 

A.  F.  BOERNER,  Nurseryman 
33  WORTH  ST.,  CEDARBURG.  WISCONSIN 


NURSERYMEN’S 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

PLATES 

An  experience  of  over  30  years  and  our 
unequaled  facilities  have  made  our 
plates  leaders.  They  are  used  by  the 
leading  nurserymen  and  agents  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  A trial  order 
will  convince  you  of  their  superiority. 
Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

M.  BRUNSWICK  & COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  - - NEW  YORK. 


CUMBERLAND 

Raspberry  Plants 

Our  Catalogue  describing  the  above,  and 
Best  Paying  Varieties  of  Strawberries,  will  be 
sent  to  you  free,  upon  receipt  of  postal  re- 
quest. Our  plants  are  as1  good  as  money 
can  buy.  and  prices  very  low  this  vear. 

JOHN  A.  VOGEEGESANG. 

R.  F.  D.  No.  5.  Burlington,  Iowa. 


Buy  Direct  MONEY 

Apple,  10c;  Peach,  5c;  Cherry,  10c  up 

All  other  fruit  trees  and  berry  plants  at  lowest 
prices,  for  as  good  as  can  be  grown ; the  best  strain 
of  fruits. 

A fine  lot  of  California  Privet  and  Carolina  Pop- 
lar at  bargain  prices.  Send  for  catalogue. 

ERNST  NURSERIES,  Box  10,  MOSCOW,  OHIO 


GROW  YOUR  OWN 

FRUIT  TREES 

and  save  90  cents  on  the  dollar.  Besides  insuring  va- 
rieties true  to  name,  Elliott's  Art  of  Propagation  gives 
full  instructions  for  growing  all  kinds  of  nursery  stock 
1’iom  planting  the  seed  to  harvesting  the  fruit.  You 
save  the  price  of  the  book  on  one  treee.  Send  your  ad- 
dress on  a postal  for  sample  pages  of  the  most  complete 
work  ever  gotten  un  for  the  purpose.  Address 
HARBOR  SPRINGS  NURSERY,  Harbor  Springs,  Mich. 
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•worked”  the  last  time,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  August;  it  remains  green  all 
winter  and  grows  rapidly  in  the 
spring.  It  is  also  of  the  class  of  veg- 
etation known  as  a legume,  which 
means  that  it  improves  the  land  by 
taking  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  de- 
positing it  in  little  nodules  on  the 
roots.  But  the  bad  feature  about  it 
is  that  it  freezes  out  very  easily.  So 
most  of  the  vineyardists  here  have 


even  know  how  much  he  is  receiving, 
for  his  fruit  for  two  months  after  he 
has  delivered  them,  and  last  yeai 
final  settlement  was  not  made  until 
after  January  1.  The  grower  is  at 
the  mercy  of  the  local  shipper,  the  ice 
man,  the  railroads,  the  city  wholesaler 
and  the  retailer,  each  of  whom  takes  a 
profit  out  of  the  grapes  before  they 
leacn  the  consumer.  When  a consum- 
er pays  30  cents  for  a basket  of  grapes 


the  Middle  West.  There  is  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  proper 
time  to  spray  and  as  to  the  best  bor- 
deaux  formula  to  use,  cost  and  effi- 
ciency being  considered.  In  regard 
to  these  two  questions,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  rec- 
ommends the  following: 

“The  plots  sprayed  with  4-3-50  bor- 
deaux  mixture  with  soap  added  gave 
the  lowest  percentage  of  rot,  and  this 


A $200  LOAD  OP  GRAPES 


abandoned  it.  Oats  and  rye  are  used 
by  some,  but  they  are  both  robbers  of 
the  soil.  Some  sow  cow-horn  turnips. 
They  grow  a mass  of  foliage  but  are 
not  particularly  beneficial  to  the  soil. 
Hairy  vetch  is  now  the  most  promis- 
ing cover  crop  and  was  largely  sowed 
this  season.  It  has  all  the  advantages 
of  crimson  clover  and  none  of  >ts 
faults.  If  the  North  East  vineyardists 
have  thus  succeeded  in  introducing  a 
practical  “cover  crop”  it  will  be  still 
another  feather  in  their  cap.  And  this 
reminds  the  writer  of  a remark  made 
by  a horticultural  lecturer  who  said 
that  he  was  always  a little  nervous 
about  lecturing  in  North  East,  for  he 
realized  that  there  were  men  in  that 
section  who  knew  more  than  he  did 
about  fruit  growing. 

The  Price  of  Grapes. 

It  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  man  who  raised  the  grapes 
should  have  something  to  say  about 
the  price  at  which  they  are  sold.  This 
is  a big  question  and  is  getting  more 
acute  each  year.  The  grower  does  not 


at  least  one-half  of  that  price  goes  to 
the  middle-men  and  the  other  half  to 
the  man  who  has  toiled  in  winter 
snows  and  summer  rain  to  produce  it. 
Many  plans  have  been  discussed  to  ar- 
range this  matter  more  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  grower  and  some  day  it 
will  be  readjusted. 

Pennsylvania.  E.  M.  FOYE. 


mixture  is  probably  the  best  for  gen- 
eral use.  In  review  of  the  results  of 
the  past  season,  the  recommendations 
for  spraying  in  Michigan  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

• x irst  application  when  the  shoots 


The  Best  Spray  Pump 


Sprays  the  tallest  fruit  trees  from  the  ground. 
Special  nozzle  for  grape  vines,  shrubs,  etc. 
Sprays  quickest  and  best.  Does  the  work  in 
half  the  time  and  does  it  thoroughly.  Always 
ready.  Used  with  bucket,  barrel  or  tank. 
Lasts  a lifetime.  No  leathers  to  dry  up,  wear 
out,  or  make  trouble. 


Standard  Spray  Pump 

Warranted  for  5 Years.  Price  $4-00. 


It  will  not  cost  you  a cent  to  try  it.  Our 
special  offer  gives  complete  details.  Write 
for  it  today  and  we  will  also  send  our  illus- 
trated circular  showing  how  this  pump  pays 
for  itself  many  times  over  the  first  season. 

The  Standard  Stamping  Co. 

154  Main  Street  Marysville,  O. 


Subscription  expired?  Renew  today. 


850,000 


GRAPEVINES 


69  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Tree®,  ate.  Beat  Root- 
ed Stock,  Genuine,  cheap,  2 sample  vines  mailed  for  10c.  Peso. 

...  . ■ u%rwu  nnr,^ j|  gnu  D„.  u V ■ 


ea  OIOCK,  Vjreuuiue,  cucap,  * omuinc  * * .v.  .vU. 

price-list  free.  LKWIS  ROESCH  * SON,  BoiM,  Eredonl*,  N.  f. 
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“MIST 


“If  your  com- 
petitor talks 
about  you  put 
him  on  your  pay 
roll.  Never  mind 
what  he  says  so 
long  as  he  talks.” 


75c 


Sent 
Postpaid 
on  receipt 
HP  of  price. 


THE  “WINKLE  MIST 
SPRAY  NOZZLE 


is  cheap  only  in  price,  state- 
ments of  my  competitors  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

1 guarantee  it  to  be  satisfac- 
tory or  refund  the  price  paid. 

It  is  the  best  made  nozzle 
selling  today  and  does  not  Reduced 
c]0g  Sectional  View. 


Geo.  J.  Winkle,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y 


A SUBSTITUTE. 

For  Bordeaux  Mixture 


10-Kal.  keg  making  2.000  to  5 000  gals,  spray,  delivered 
at  any  R R station  In  the  United  States  for  $12.50. 
Prompt  shipments  Every  grower  ot  fruits  and  vege- 
tables should  have  our  Report  of  wonderful  results  1910. 


B.G.  PRATT  CO.,M*nuUc,uring 


Chemists, 

53  CHURCH  ST..  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Lafer’s  Insecticide 


Black  Rot  of  Grapes 
Black  rot  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
destructive  of  all  the  grape  diseases 
known  in  this  country.  Whole  vine- 
yards rot  in  a few  days.  The  effect  is 
not  seen  for  a much  longer  period  at 
times,  but  the  plant  which  caused  it 
has  been  working  upon  the  tissues  of 
the  plant  for  some  time  before  this 
rotting  takes  place.  The  first  appear- 
ance of  the  black  rot  is  usually  in  the 
form  of  small  brown  spots  on  the 
leaves.  These  are  soon  covered  with 
small  raised  black  spots  or  pustules 
which  produce  what  are  known  as  sum- 
mer spores,  differing  somewhat  in 
form  from  the  winter  spores,  but  cap- 
able of  reproducing  the  -fungus.  If 
under  favorable  conditions  one  of 
these  spores  falls  upon  the  leaves, 
young  shoots  or  berries,  it  sends  out  a 
tube  which  penetrates  and  destroys 
the  tissue  entered.  This  infection  of 
the  berries  is  usually  evidenced  by  a 
small  whitish  spot  on  the  surface.  This 
is  soon  surrounded  by  a brownish  area 
which  becomes  darker  as  the  disease 
progresses.  The  grape  gradually  shriv- 
els and  dries,  assuming  the  mummy 
form  with  which  every  vineyardist  is 
familiar.  The  surface  becomes  cov- 
ered with  tmall  black  spots  or  pus- 
tules containing  the  winter  spores. 

It  is  in  this  form  that  the  disease 
passes  the  winter,  and  the  early  spring 
infection  is  largely  from  these  mum- 
mies which  have  been  left  in  the  vine- 
yard by  the  pruners. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  to 
remove  this  source  of  infection  by 
carefully  cutting  away  all  mummied 
grapes  and  tendrils  and  burning  these 
with  the  prunings.  Early  plowing  to 
cover  these  spores,  followed  by  thor- 
ough cultivation,  will  aid  in  control. 
The  vines  should  be  kept  off  the 
ground  and  if  pruned  high  to  admit 
thorough  circulation  of  air,  the  condi- 
tions for  rot  are  not  so  favorable.  The 
berries  may  he  bagged,  hut  this  will 
not  be  found  to  be  as  cheap  a method 
as  spraying  and  is  not  usually  resorted 
to  except  in  the  case  of  fancy  grapes 
where  high  prices  can  be  secured. 
Spraying  is  the  most  efficient  method 
of  controlling  this  disease  and  when 
used  together  with  cultural  ..t-iuods 
the  rot  can  largely  be  controlled  at  a 
reasonable  cost. 


SPRAYERS 


Here’s  Onr.Free  Trial  Olfer 


r Let  us  send  you  one  of  these  sprayers  at  ^r  expense  for 
you  to  test  in  your  own  field  or  orchard,  WITHOUT  A 
CENT  IN  ADVANCE.  We  do  not  ask  note  or  bank  deposit 
before  trial,  and  you  are  under  no  obligation  to  keep  the 
sprayer  if  it  does  not  do  the  work  and  is  not  satisfactory. 

PAY  US  OUT  OF  THE  EXTRA  PROFIT  _V 


Burst  Combination  Sprayers 


RPR  AY  ANYTHING — Potatoes,  truck,  strawberries, 
etc  A rows  at  a time,  20  acres  a day.  Also  firstclass 
for  Iree  spraying  or  whitewashing.  Pump  has  brass 
bail  valves,  pluhger.  strainer,  etc  High  pressure 
produces  vapor  spray  that  prevents  blight  and  rot 
and  kills  bugs.  High  wheel  makes  pushing  easy. 
Horse  hitch  for  hilly  country. 


Listed  to  My  width  or  height  ofroworsetstraight 
up  for  viiwyard  spraying  to  1 lirii 1 spraylos  .t  works 

yoif^VrateL?^mpb3^hand?nBras»shub«?f  saves 
Hauid  in  stopping  and  turning.  10  gallon  heavy  gal 
vanized  steel  tank  coated  on  the  Inside  with  acid 
proof  enamel  to  prevent  corrosion. »iS3?^hem  In 
steel,  makes  it  light,  strong  and 

price,  * year  guarantee.  Test  this  sprayer  wiui 
your  money  in  your  pocket. 

H.  1.  HURST  MFG.  CO,.  186  North  St,  Canton.  0. 


Hurst  Horse  Power  Sprayer 

is  the  sprayer  for  the  large  growers  of  potatoes 
fruit  vineyards,  etc.  “No  tree  too  high,  no  field 
too  big  for  this  kind  of  sprayers.  Simple  in 
construction,  powerful  pressure,  easy  on  man  and 
horse.  Is  made  for  hard  service.  One-piece 
heavy  angle  iron  frame,  cypress  wood  tank,  60 
to  100  gallon,  metal  wheels.  One  or  two  horses. 
5 year  guarantee,  trial  costs  you  nothing. 

THE  HA.  HURST  MFG.  CO,,  186  Horth  St..  Camtoii.  0. 


Fltz-All  Barrel  Sprayer 

Fits  any  barrel  or  tank.  High  pressure,  perfect 
agitation,  easy  to  operate.  Brass  ball  valves, 
plunger.strainer.etc.  Automatic  strainer  cleaner. 
No  ‘Yup  leathers  or  rubber  about  any  of  our 
sprayers.  Furnished  plain,  mounted  on  barrel, 
or  on  wheels  as  shown.  5 year  guarantee.  It 
won't  cost  you  “a  cent”  to  try  it  in  your  orchard. 
Get  one  free.  See  below.  Write  to-day. 


Send  in  the  coupon  or  a letter  or  a 
post  card  stating  which  machine 
you  are  interested  in  and  we’ll  send 
you  FREE  our  catalogue,  spraying 
guide  and  SPECIAL  FREE  OFFER 
for  first  in  each  locality  this  season. 
BE  FIRST  to  write  and  save  money. 


COUPON— Fill  out  and  send  to-dai 


This  Coupon  will  not  appear  again. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO.,  186  North  St.,  Canton,  O. 

Send  me  your  Catalog,  Spraying  Guide,  and 
•'special  offer”  on  the  sprayer  marked  with  an  X 
below : 

Man-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer 

Horse-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer 

Fitz-All  Barrel  Sprayer 


NAME. 


ADDRESS— 


EVERY  KIND  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 


An  insect  exterminator.  A disease  destroyer. 
Sickly  trees  made  well.  As  a fertilizer  has  no 
equal.  Spraying  not  necessary.  Simply'  by  being 
applied  to  tree,  on  soil  arond  roots,  it  is  absorbed 
anti  the  tree  becomes  its  own  protector,  r or  free 
pamphlet  address 


Sta.  B. 


J.  W.LAFER 

R.  F.  0.  No.  2,  Box  2a,  Toledo.  Ohio. 


BUY  DIRECT  AMD  SAVE  MIDDLEMEN’S  PROFITS. 

We  will  save  you  money  on  that  sprayer.  It  does  not  mak 
r ^eM^caVacHy.1  h*h-°P^ 


Grower*  Gardener f Florist ’and  Poultry  Raiser  knofws  that  spraying  , 
SryG«theDbekt  results  are  obtained,  and  that  there  is  ^ 


ence^ theVi^t.^economy'andcon^ldence  ojthe  mach^ery^anufact^red 
o?^«Vy^ln^°mad  GUI^e'»tnXsellTouewhaaD’Ou  P^e*d  »°^hej°^s^^ct°er^ 

, i _ K.na  /-xv  email  nnantitieS.  i . t 


Spraying. 

Most  growers  have  found  that  bor- 
deaux  mixture  is  the  most  efficient, 
remedy  for  black  rot.  Lime-sulphur 
has  been  recommended,  hut  has  usu- 
ally proven  injurious  to  the  foliage  in 


sion  when  you  buy  trom  us.  oprayi.  5 — - 

sale  prices  in  On r Tat Sog  givls  complete  instructions  and  the 

FREE  CATALOG  LtesUnfornfatmn  about  spraying^  When  you  wn 


r ntt  VH  I latest  miormaxiuii  arrps 

fo"our  Catalog  and  prices,  tell  us  what  you  have  to  ^ay-  ^ow  many  ac 
or  trees,  and  our  experts  n spraying  may  be  of  great  a^sta™^°y' 
Write  today  for  our  prices,  and  you  will  save  m 
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are  8 to  16  inches  long,  using  4-3-50 
bordeaux  mixture  to  cover  the  young 
growth  before  it  becomes  infected. 

“Second  application  just  before  blos- 
soming or  just  as  near  blossoming 
time  as  possible,  using  the  same  fungi- 
cide. This  to  cover  the  leaves  which 
nave  recently  come  out,  as  well  as  the 
clusters  of  young  blossom  buds. 

“Third  application  just  as  the  blos- 
soms fall,  when  the  fruit  is  setting. 
This,  when  properly  done,  covers  the 
young  fruit  and  protects  it  from  the 
disease. 

“Fourth  application  should  be  from 
one  to  two  weeks  after  the  third,  de- 
pending upon  the  weather.  If  it  is  hot, 
with  frequent  rains,  the  spraying 
should  not  be  delayed  more  than  one 
week,  while  if  there  is  very  little  rain 
the  interval  might  be  lengthened  to  ten 
days  or  two  weeks. 

“The  fifth  application  should  be 
about,  ten  days  after  the  fourni,  using 
4-3-50  bordeaux  mixture,  as  in  all  pre- 
vious sprayings,  with  the  addition  of 
two  pounds  of  resin-fish  oil  soap.  The 
soap,  however,  should  not  be  used 
after  July  15.”  (Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry Circular  No.  65.) 

In  writing  formulas  for  bordeaux 
mixture  the  number  of  pounds  of  cop- 
per sulphate  is  stated  first,  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  lime  second,  and  tne 
number  of  gallons  of  water  last.  For 
example,  the  4-3-50  formula  means  four 
pounds  copper  sulphate,  three  pounds 
lime  and  fifty  gallons  water. 

The  fish  oil  soap  is  added  as  a stick- 
er to  make  the  spray  adhere  to  tne 
foliage,  preventing  its  washing  off  in 
rainy  weather  and  thus  reducing  the 
number  of  sprayings  necessary.  It 
should  not  be  used  after  the  date  given 
as  it  will  cause  a part  of  the  berries  to 
go  into  market  covered  with  the  spray 
material,  which  will  injure  their  sale. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  spray  after 
July  15  a non-staining  compound 
should  be  used.  Ammoniacal  solution 
of  copper-carbonate  or  neutral  copper 
acetate  are  good. 

Cornell  University  and  other  experi- 
ment stations  recommend  the  standard 
formula  for  bordeaux  mixture  5-5-50. 
This  is  probably  used  more  than  any 
other  formula  and  unless  the  4-3-50 
formula  has  been  found  to  be  efficient 
in  any  section,  it  will  be  safer  to  use 
the  stronger  solution  until  the  weaker 
is  tested. 

Effectiveness. 

One  vineyard  is  reported  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
Circular  above  referred  to  as  having 
been  well  sprayed  the  previous  season 
in  which  the  sprayed  plots  were  prac- 
tically free  from  rot,  while  in  unspray- 
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Power 
Sprayer 


Three  Sizes— NOVO  Jr., 
zy2  and  3 y2  H.  P. 

Consists  of  perfectly  standard- 
ized Novo  Gasoline  Engine 
and  standard  pump  on  strong 
but  light-weight  foundation. 
Speed  reduction  by  strong  cut 
gears. 

Engine  quickly  detachable 
from  sprayer — for  use  in  other 
farm  work.  Its  light  weight 
makes  it  readily  portable. 


FREE  BOOK—  How  to  Spray” — Prof.  Taft  of 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  wiites  * Up-to-Date  Spray- 
ing.”  It's  fret  upon  request. 

Hildreth  Manufacturing  Company 

C.  E.  BEMENT,  Sec’y  and  Gen’l  Mgr. 

134  Willow  Street,  LANSING,  MICH. 


ed  plots  the  loss  was  39.8  per  cent. 
In  a vineyard  where  no  spraying  had 
been  done  previously  t lie  loss  in  un- 
sprayed plots  was  90.7  per  cent,  white 
in  the  sprayed  plots  the  loss  was  only 
4.3  per  cent.  The  loss  was  even  great- 
er, as  there  was  not  enough  fruit  in 
the  unsprayed  plots  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  pick  it.  In  this  experiment, 
even  in  the  first  year's  spraying,  they 
were  able  to  save  over  95  per  cent 
more  fruit  in  the  sprayed  than  in  the 
unsprayed  plots. 

In  another  experiment  reported, 
while  the  loss  from  the  unsprayed 
plots  was  total,  the  loss  in  sprayed 
plots  was  only  28.3  per  cent.  The  next 
season,  when  the  loss  in  unsprayed 
vineyards  was  almost  as  bad,  this  same 
vineyard  was  used  for  experimenta- 
tion. The  loss  on  the  plots  which  had 
been  sprayed  the  year  previous  was 
less  than  1 per  cent,  thus  showing  the 
cumulative  effect  of  spraying  when 
carried  on  for  the  second  year. 

As  the  black  rot  is  most  prevalent 
in  the  grape  growing  regions  of  the 
East  and  Central  West,  methods  for  its 
control  are  of  most  importance.  As  a 
rule,  the  above  treatments  will  control 
the  mildews  and  anthracnose  and  only 
in  the  worst  epidemics  of  these  dis- 
eases will  other  measures  need  to  be 
employed. 

If  the  grapes  are  wormy  or  if  the 
vines  are  troubled  with  rose  beetles, 
flea  beetles  and  other  leaf  eating  in- 
sects, the  addition  of  from  two  to  three 
pounds  of  lead  arsenate  to  each  fifty 
gallons  of  bordeaux  mixture  will,  when 
the  work  is  thoroughly  done,  control 
these  also.  This  should  be  included  in 
all  sprays. 

Application. 

These  spray  mixtures  must  be  ap- 
plied thoroughly  and  in  order  to  do 
this  first  class  machinery  is  neces- 
sary. There  are  many  good  machines 
on  the  market  which  are  capable  of 
doing  good  work,  but  the  buyers  should 
not  look  too  much  to  the  cost.  The 
cheaper  machines  may  be  weak  in  cer- 
tain parts  and  thus  cause  enough  trou- 
ble the  first  season  to  more  than  off- 
set the  small  saving  in  the  original 
cost.  If  the  plantation  is  five  or  ten 
acres  or  more,  the  use  of  a specially 
designed  machine  will  pay  for  itself 
in  more  effective  work.  The  work  of 
spraying  needs  to  be  done  with  ex- 
treme thoroughness.  Unprotected 
places  serve  as  propagating  beds  for 
the  disease,  from  which  it  will  spread 
to  all  parts  of  the  plantation. 

Ames,  la.  LAURENZ  GREENE. 

Prospects  for  Peach  Crop. 

Early  reports  indicate  that  serious 
injury  has  been  done  the  peach  crop 
for  the  coming  season,  the  injury  in- 
volving various  districts.  Unusually 
warm  weather  in  Georgia  in  January 
and  early  in  February  caused  many 
trees  in  south  Georgia  to  bloom,  and 
many  buds  have  been  killed.  Serious 
damage  is  reported  from  many  parts 
of  Missouri  and  farther  north  in  the 
Missouri  Valley;  this  damage  is  said 
also  to  involve  many  districts  in  south- 
ern Missouri  and  in  northern  Ar- 
kansas. 

Colorado’s  peach  buds  are  reported 
to  be  in  perfect  condition,  and  other 
Western  districts  make  the  same  good 
report. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  manure 
can  be  made  to  serve  a double  pur- 
pose. First,  make  a hotbed  and  use 
the  heat  furnished  by  the  fermenting 
manure  in  growing  an  early  crop  of 
lettuce  and  radishes  for  the  home  ta- 
ble. Second,  after  the  hotbed  has 
served  its  purpose,  the  manure  can  be 
spread  on  the  field,  and  it  will  have 
lost  but  little  of  its  fertility  compared 
to  what  it  would  have  had  it  been  al 
lowed  to  remain  under  the  eaves  of 
the  barn  where  it  would  he  leached  by 
the  rain  and  melting  snow  from  the 
roof. 

■Sj£  ’Sjfi 

The  Prizetaker  onion  makes  the 
largest  bulbs,  especially  when  it  is 
started  early  in  frames  and  trans- 
planted. It  needs  a good  soil  and  good 
care  to  make  the  largest  bulbs. 


This  Free  Book 

Shows  The  Sprayer 

You  Want— at  the  Right  Price 


NO  MATTER  how  much  or  how  little  spray- 
ing you  do,  there  is  an  auto-spray  for  your 
particular  needs.  300,000  now  in  use;  have 
the  endorsement  of  practical  farmers,  orchardists  and 
gardeners  everywhere  as  well  as  nearly  every  State  and 
Government  Experiment  Station  in  the  country.  There’s 
a reason  for  the  universal  popularity  of 

Brown’s  Hand  and  Traction-Power 

Auto-Sprays 

Figure  it  up  yourself  and  you  will  find  It  is  due  to  the  efficient,  quick, 
economical,  satisfactory  work  they  do  and  the  strength  and  perfection 
of  their  construction.  We  have  40  styles,  sizes  and  prices  for  you  to 
choose  from. 

(\llfAaCnP9V  \Ia  1 most  powerful— most  satisfactory 

iJjfl.  tMjr  A Gf  aii  smau  hand-made  sprayers. 

Best  small  sprayer  for  heavy  work  on  5 acres  of  potatoes  and  one  acra 
of  trees.  Be  sure  to  see  Auto-Spray  No.  1 at  your  dealer’s. 

Auto-Spray  No.  28— 

Auto-^pray  wo.  1 iarfirest  operations.  Capacity  100  to  250  gallons.  Our  book  also  show3 
many  other  traction-power  outfits — as  well  as  gasoline  rigs — more  powerful,  more  durable,  more  econom- 
ical, faster  working.  When  desired,  we  will  equip  any  of  our  outfits  with  the  famous 

Non-clog  Atomic  Nozzle 

The  only  nozzle  which  simply  cannot  clog.  Will  spray  a solution  with  sawdust  in  It. 
jnstantly  adjustable,  from  a fine  misty  spray  or  fog  to  a powerful,  steady  stream.  Sprays  into 
the  very  center  of  blossoms  with  force  combating  coddling  moths.  For  spraying  potatoes  it 
is  instantly  adjustable  to  a fine,  narrow 


Auto-Spray 
No.  28 


spray  for  small  vines,  and  to  a wide- 
angle  spray,  covering  large  vines,  with- 
out wasting  the  spraying  solution  in 
either  case. 

Write  for  Free  Book 

Worth  money  to  you  because  of  the 
valuable  information  it  contains  and 
the  fact  that  it  will  show  you  the  right 
machine  for  your  pur- 
pose at  the  right  price.  . . . 

Prof.  M.  V.  Slingerland,  Atomic  Nozzle 
of  Cornell  University  of  Agriculture,  the  entomol- 
ogist of  National  reputation,  has  contributed  a 
carefully  compiled  spraying  guide  which  every 
fruit  grower,  farmer  and  gardener  will  find  of 
great  value  in  their  spraying  work 
throughout  the  year.  Mail  postal  for 
this  book  now. 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Pres. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 

29  Jay  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Good  FFuit; 

GoodSpr^i| 

it  rests  with  you 
whether  your  apples 
are  wormy,  whether 
your  trees  lose 
their  foliage  and 
are  eaten  by  disease. 

You  can  prevent  all 
these  losses  by  using 

Goulds 


They  make  it  possible  to  spray  thoroughly  with  a fine,  even  mist  that 
covers  every  leaf  and  inch  of  bark  without  wasting  the  liquid  and 
without  extra  hard  work. 

Don’t  buy  a cheap  sprayer;  it  makes  the  work  harder  and  is  always 
out  of  order — they  always  cost  more  in  the  end. 

Gould’s  Sprayers  last  for  years.  All  working  parts 
are  made  of  bronze  to  withstand  chemical  action  of  spray 
solutions.  “You  can  always  depend  on  a Goulds.” 

Send  for  Our  Booklet 

“ How  to  Spray  — When  to  Spray — 

What  Sprayers  to  use,” 

It  contains  most  valuable  information  about 
sprayers  and  spraying  mixtures:  how  and  when 
to  use  and  all  about  them.  We’ll  be  glad  to  mail 
this  to  you  if  you  say  so.  on  a postal. 

THE  GOULDS  MFG.  CO. 

40  W.  Fall  St..  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 

We  make  hand  and  power  pumps 
for  every  service. 
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STRAWBERRIES 

That  persistency  wins  is  again  prov- 
ed in  the  case  of  Charles  Hewett  of 
Fairfield,  who  in  fifteen  years  has 
risen  from  a farm  hand  working  by 
the  month  to  be  the  owner  of  a farm 
worth  over  $3,000,  and  an  annual  in- 
come of  over  $1,000  a year,  coming 
from  strawberries. 

Mr.  Hewett  hired  out  for  $22  a month. 


who  buy  strawberries  like  great  big 
ones,  and  that  those  great  big  ones 
were  mostly  water.  What  little  plant 
food  they  needed  was  easy  to  provide, 
but  most  of  the  growers  depended  on 
luck  for  the  water.  Here  is  where  he 
won  out.  The  buckwheat  and  rye  that 
had  been  turned  under  had  made  the 
soil  like  a sponge.  Rain  or  shine  made 
no  apparent  difference,  and  lots  of 
those  strawberry  plants  grew  to  be 
nearly  two  feet  across  before  they  felt 
their  first  frost. 

When  the  ground  froze  the  berries 
were  given  a covering  of  swale  hay. 


FIELD  OF  MR.  CHARLES  HEWETT,  SKOWHEGAN.  MAINE. 


to  a farmer  who  raised,  besides  other 
crops,  about  an  acre  of  strawberries 
every  year.  Hewett  had  no  special  in- 
terest in  this  crop  until  he  happened 
to  be  sent  to  market  with  a load  of 
berries,  and  the  readiness  of  the  sale 
and  the  large  returns  gave  him  an  in- 
spiration. From  that  time  he  began  to 
study  into  all  the  improved  methods  of 
strawberry  culture  and  to  save  every 
cent  he  could. 

After  three  years  of  work  Mr.  Hew- 
ett had  saved  nearly  $1,000  and,  when 
an  old  neighbor  died  leaving  a small 
farm,  he  was  able  to  purchase  it  for 
$800.  Then  he  made  arrangements 
with  his  employer  to  work  on  his  own 
little  farm  when  the  rush  of  work  was 
over. 

Thus  he  plowed  and  harrowed  an 
acre  of  his  land  and  before  haying 
sowed  it  to  buckwheat,  putting  on  500 
pounds  of  commercial  fertilizer.  The 
last  of  August  he  plowed  it  under  and 
planted  rye. 

When  the  harvest  was  over  Mr. 
Hewett  began  hauling  cordwood  to 
town  for  his  employer,  and  when  he 
asked  for  the  privilege  of  hauling  some 
stable  manure  back  to  his  own  farm, 
they  were  not  long  in  coming  to  terms. 
Then  every  day  added  to  the  coat  of 
dressing  spread  over  the  growing  rye, 
and  when  spring  came  the  contrast  be- 
tween that  one  acre  and  the  rest  of  the 
worn-out  farm  was  really  remarkable. 

By  the  first  of  April  Mr.  Hewett  had 
saved  up  $400  in  addition  to  his  place, 
but  meanwhile  he  had  begun  to  think 
of  something  else  besides  strawberries 
and  money.  Sunday  evenings,  espe- 
cially, he  was  apt  to  be  late  in  getting 
home,  but  it  was  a great  thing  for  him 
ir.  the  end.  After  talking  it  over  with 
his  sensible  sweetheart,  they  decided 
that  if  their  ancestors  could  rough  it 
for  a decade,  they  could  stand  it  for 
one  year,  or  as  long  as  necessary.  A 
quiet  trip  to  the  parsonage  followed 
soon  after. 

Repairs  to  the  old  house  with  such 
things  as  had  to  be  bought  made  quite 
a hole  in  that  $400,  but  Mr.  Hewett 
wasn’t  groping  in  the  dark.  He  plowed 
down  that  acre  of  rye,  bought  a ton  of 
high-grade  fertilizer  and  put  it  all  on 
broadcast.  Then  he  set  half  of  the 
plot  out  with  the  best  strawberry 
plants  he  could  buy.  The  other  half 
acre  was  used  for  a garden.  Most  of 
the  cultivation  was  done  with  a wheel 
hoe  about  daybreak,  for  Mr.  Hewett 
kept  on  working  out  every  day  he 
could  spare.  Another  acre  was  started 
with  buckwheat,  and  seeded  with  rye 
in  the  fall,  but  the  strawberries  were 
the  main  thing. 

Mr.  Hewett  had  learned  that  people 


Lots  of  cultivation  with  some  cutting 
of  runners  had  kept  them  in  narrow 


Tap  the  Air  for  Nitrates  and  Cut 
Your  Fertilizer  Bill  in  Half 

High  Bred  Nitrogen  Gathering  Bacteria 
put  on  the  Seed  will  do  all  the  Work 

DON’T  pay  big  prices  for  nitrate  fertilizers.  Don’t  waste  the  time  and  labor  needed  to  spread 
them.  Let  nitrogen-gathering  bacteria  do  the  work  for  you  at  a mere  fraction  of  the  cost 
and  practically  no  extra  work. 

Here  is  the  making  of  all  the  nitrates  you  want  at  a cost  of  $2.00  an  acre. 


This  Bottle 
does  the  work 
for  an  Acre. 


FARMOGERM 

High-Bred  Nitrogen-Gathering  Bacteria. 

Farmogerm  is  a pure  culture  of  nitrogen-gathering  bacteria  that 
have  been  carefully  selected  and  bred  up  to  a state  of  strong  vitality 
and  great  nitrogen-fixing  power.  That  is  our  guaranty.  Farmogerm 
is  a jelly-like  culture,  put  up  in  specially  sealed  bottles,  guaranteed 
to  reach  you  in  perfect  condition  and  to  keep  for  months. 

It  is  Ready  to  Use  on  Your  Seeds 

Just  mix  with  water  and  moisten  the  seed  or  spray  on  soil  or  young 
plants.  The  bacteria  will  increase  rapidly,  by  the  millions,  in  the 
soil,  and  draw  nitrogen  from  the  unlimited  supply  in  the  air,  feeding 
it  to  the  growing  crop  and  storing  it  in  the  soil  for  future  crops. 
For  use  on  Alfalfa,  Clover-  Peas,  Beans,  and  all  legumes. 

^ B K . and  reports  from  high  authorities  and 

u6t  OUf  r rCC  DOOKMi  many  farmers  who  have  tried  it  and 
know.  We  can  prove  every  claim.  The  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
states  that  the  pure  culture  method  of  soil  inoculation  has  “come  to 
stay.”  Order  Now  if  you  want  to  plantat  once,  or  spray onwhat  you 
have  planted.  Acre  size  $2.00 — Garden  size,  for  Peas,  Beans  and 
Sweet  Peas,  in  mixed  culture,  50c.  White  Clover  also  in  50c. -size. 
Mention  what  crop  you  want  it  for  when  ordering.  We  pay  postage 
or  express  charges  to  you. 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO.,  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


THE  JOHNSTON  CORN  BINDER  BEATS  THEM  ALL  | 

In  all  civilized  lands  the  superior  performance  of  this  well-built  binder  is  recognized.  It 
has  won  the  hearts  of  farmers  everywhere,  by  enabling  them  to  harvest  a crop  QUicKer*  easier 
and  cheaper*  Simple  and  durable ; easy  to  draw  and  convenient  to  operate;  binds  above  or  below 
the  ears.  Has  many  exclusive  features.  Best  binder  made — yet  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  kind. 

JOHN STON 

Far  m M achi  n e ry 

is  vastly  superior  to  all  other  makes — gives  better  and 
longer  service.  Works  in  all  conditions  of  grain  and  soil. 

There’s  nothing  impractical  or  “freakish”  about  our  Grain 
Binders,  Reapers,  Rakes,  Manure  Spread- 
ers, Mowers,  Tedders,  Hay  Loaders,  Har- 
rows, etc.  Write  to*day  for  1911  catalog — 
it  explains  the  superior  features  of  JOHNS- 
TON quality  farm  machines.  It’s  Free* 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO. 

Box  I20C  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


Pull  Your  Stumps  Free 
for  30  Days  at  Our  Risk 

—Guaranteed  for  3 Years  — 


TRY  a Hercules  right  on  your  own  land  at  our  risk.  If  it 
isn’t  just  the  stump  puller  you  want,  or  if  it  fails  to  do 
all  that  we  claim,  send  it  back.  We  pay  the  return 
freight.  If  you  keep  it  we  guarantee  every  casting  on  it  for 
three  full  years  against  breakage,  from  any  cause  whatever. 
It  is  impossible  to  put  a Hercules  to  too  great  a strain. 
We  prove  this  by  agreeing  to  replace  free  any  broken  cast- 
ings at  any  time  within  three  years  from  the  date  of  your 
purchase.  That  is  our  flat  guarantee  to  you.  No  strings. 
We  know  what  the  only  genuine  steel  pullers  will  do  ana 
we  are  not  afraid  to  back  them  up.  Of  course  this  does  not 
limit  the  life  of  the  Hercules  to  three  years.  It  proves  our 
confidence  in  the  only  genuine  all-steel  puller  made,  and  in 
the  superior  workmanship  that  goes  into  every  Hercules 
Genuine  Steel  Puller  that  leaves  our  factory.  There  is  no 
reason  why  these  pullers  won’t  last  a lifetime. 


HERCULES  Stump  Puller 


There  is  no  more  excuse  for  stumpy  fields.  We  want  you  to  try  a Hercules  All-Steel  Triple- 
Power  Stump  Puller  for  30  days  Free,  so  that  you  can  prove  to  yourself  how  easy  and  how  sure 
and  economical  it  pulls  the  largest  stumps  as  well  as  the  small  ones,  green  trees  and  hedge  row*. 

DON’T  risk  dynamite.  Dynamite  is  costly  and  inefficient.  Dynamite  shatters  the  roots. 
Hercules  pulls  them  out.  Dynamite  leaves  the  roots  in  the  ground  to  grow  again,  so 
you  are  worse  off  than  you  were  before.  Pull  the  stumps  out  and  get  rid  of  them  once 
for  all.  Besides  dynamite  is  dangerous.  Why  take  chances?  ...... 

You  may  have  had  trouble  with  the  old  style  cast  iron  grubbers  breaking,  but  the  New 
Hercules  Genuine  Steel  Triple  Power  pullers  are  in  a class  by  themselves,  entirely  different 
from  anything  you  ever  saw  before.  They  are  60%  lighter  in  weight  which  makes  them  handy, 
quick,  easy  to  handle,  nothing  like  the  heavy,  cumbersome,  unwieldy,  cast  iron  grabbers  you 
have  been  used  to.  They  are  400%  stronger  than  the  old  fashioned  iron  machines,  which 
make  them  absolutely  safe  under  all  conditions.  That’s  why  we  can  let  you  try  them  on 
your  land  for  30  days  at  our  risk. 

Low  Price  to  First  Buyers 

We  have  a special  low-price  proposition  to  make  to  first  buyers  in  new  sections. 
One  machine  in  each  locality  alwaysmeans  more  sales  for  the  Hercules.  That’s  why 
we  are  willing  to  make  you  a special  offer  if  you  are  the  first  to  buy  in  your  locality. 
Get  ahead  Of  your  neighbors  and  do  contract  stump  pulling  for  them.  A Hercules 
is  the  stump  puller  you  need  and  here  is  your  opportunity  to  get 
one  at  a saving.  Act  today  by  writing  for  our  book.  Then  choose 
the  Hercules  you’d  like  to  try  at  our  rlsl* 


Look  at  These 
Convincing  Figures 


Cut  Iron 
16000  lbs. 


They  show  the  relative 
strength  per  square 
inch  of  different  metals 
that  can  be  used  in 
building  stump  pull- 
ers. They  prove  that 
Iron  is  the  poorest  and 
steel  the  best  metal  from 
which  a Stump  Puller  can 
be  made,  that  iron  Stump 
Pullers  must  be  large  and 
heavy  to  get  the  strength. 
They  show  why  the  Her- 
cules genuine 
all-steel  pullers 
can  weigh  half 
as  much  as  the 
iron  pullers 
and  at  the  same 
time  be  400  per 
cent  stronger. 


Get  Our  V aluable  Books  FREE  I pj.ee  Books  Coupon 

r ..o  umi  xrr»n  ran’f  nfFnrri  to  srfit  alon^  without  a Hercules  Stump 


Let  us  prove  to  you  that  you  can’t  afford  to  get  along  without  a Hercules  Stump 
Puller,  that  it’s  different  from  all  others  and  in  a class  by  itself.  Let  us  tell  you 
why  it  is  different  than  every  other  stump  machine  and  why  we  are  safe  in  guar- 
anteeing it  for  three  years.  That  it  is  the  only  Stump  Puller  with  double  safety 
ratchets,  which  make  it  doubly  safe,  the  only  puller  having  all  working  parts 
turned,  finished  and  machined,  reducing  friction,  increasing  power,  making  it 
extremely  light  running.  The  United  States  Government  has  condemned  iron 
stump  pullers  as  being  heavy,  unwieldy  and  unreliable.  Find  out  all  about  root 
formations  and  get  other  valuable  information  from  our  books.  Also  proof  o£ 
what  the  Hercules  has  done  for  others.  Send  the  coupon  or  a postal  now  to 

Hercules  Manufacturing  Co. 

239  17th  Street  Centerville.  Iowa 


HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

239  17th  Street,  Centerville,  Iowa. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  all  free  books  about 
the  only  AU-Steel  Triple-Power  Stump  Puller.  Also 
your  30-day  free  trial  and  low-price-to-first-buyers 
proposition. 


Name. 


..R.  F.  D. 
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hedgerows.  When  the  warm  days 
came  the  next  spring  a manure  fork 
was  used  to  remove  the  hay  just  over 
the  row's,  and  the  plants  came  up 
through  witli  a rush.  Another  heavy 
application  of  fertilizer  along  both 
sides  of  the  rows  didn’t  delay  them 
any  either,  and  by  the  time  the  field 
blossomed  it  whs  really  a great  sight. 

Another  half  acre  of  berries  was  set 
that  spring,  and  Mr.  Hewett' took  near- 
ly his  last  dollar  to  buy  a horse,  deliv- 
ery wagon  and  some  indispensable 
tools.  A sharp  frost  meant  all  the  dif- 
ference between  success  and  failure, 
but  Mr.  Hewett  wasted  little  energy 
worrying.  Picking  time  finally  came,, 
and  five  thousand  quarts  of  great, 
luscious  berries  from  that  half  acre 
closed  the  pioneer  stage  of  Mr.  Hew- 
ett’s  farming.  Twelve  cents  per  bas- 
ket was  the  lowest  price  realized,  and 
the  proceeds  put  the  happy  couple 
right  on  easy  street. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  the 
berries  from  a full  acre  every  year.  Mr. 
Hewett  has  not  cared  to  increase  that 
part  of  his  business,  but  rather  has  de- 
voted his  available  resources  to  devel- 
oping a diversified  system  of  farming 
that  makes  it  necessary  to  buy  little 
beyond  clothing  and  luxuries.  There 
are  a couple  of  cows,  pigs,  chickens, 
that  keep  something  coming  every  day 
in  the  year,  and  a model  garden  with 
nearly  every  kind  of  small  fruit.  But 
the  strawberries  bring  in  money  that 
runs  into  four  figures  on  all  but  the 
poorest  years,  and  make  the  rest  of  the 
year  just  comfortauiy  busy. 

Four  years  ago  Mr.  Hewett  got  out 
the  timbers  from  his  own  wood  lot  for 
a new  house,  and  built  the  most  of 
their  present  home  with  his  own  hands. 
Now  that  he  has  this  done,  each  year 
finds  some  addition  or  improvement 
that  makes  it  possible  to  get  the  same 
revenue  out  of  the  little  farm  with  less 
hard  labor  than  the  yeaf  before.  But 
it  was  all  made  possible  by  his  know- 
ing how  to  take  an  old,  worn-out  field 
and  make  it  bring  in  big  money  the 
third  year.  J.  E.  TAYLOR. 

Maine. 


Walnut  Trees 

Plant  some  of 
our  hardy  English 
Walnut  trees  this 
season.  Our  trees 
are  all  yrafted  on 
our  eastern  Black 
Walnut  Stock  and 
are  the  hardiest 
and  best  for 
planting  in  the 
Northwest  as 
well  as  for  East- 
ern planting.  Or- 
ders for  Northern 
planting  can  be 
shipped  from  the 
Pennsylvania 
Nurseries  this 
season  at  the 
proper  time  for 
planting. 

Write  for  des- 
criptive price  list 
and  other  infor- 
mation. 

The  Louisiana  Nut  Nurseries 

JEANERETTE,  LOUISIANA 


CIDER  PRESSES 

THE  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD  HY-fl 
DRAULIC  PRESS  produces  more  oider*f 
from  less  apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 

BIG  MONEY  MAKER 

8izes  10  to  400  barrels  daily,  hand  w 
or  power.  Presses  for  all  pur- 
poses, also  cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vine-  . 

f:ar  generators,  etc.  Oata-  l 
og  free.  We  are  manufac- 
turers, not  jobbers. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO., 

(Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of  cider 

presses  in  the  world.)  

51  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 


CIDER  and  WINE 

Presses 

Hand  and  Power.  Catalog 
Free.  Manufactured  by 

The  G.  J.Emeny  Co. , Fulton,  N.Y. 


•wan  Post  Hole  and  Well  Augo 

Best  for  fence,  telephone  post  holes  and  wells. 
Makes  hole  smoothly  and  quickly,  empties 
easily.  Three  full  turns  com- 
plete post  hole.  r— K&a Special  price 

to  introduce.  Agents  *^Tu/am  **  ■ 

wanted  where  deal-  “ 

ers  do  not  handle.  Ask  dealer  for 

It.  Be  sure  Iwan  Bros,  is  on  handle  casting. 
Write  for  “Errv  digging”  book  free. 

IWAN  BROTHERS,  Box  17,  So.  Bend,  Ind 


CUPPER 


There  are  three  things 
that  destroy  your  lawns: 
Dandelions.  Buck  Plan- 
tain and  Crab  Grass.  In 
one  season  the  Clipper 
will  drive  them  all  out. 
Clipper  Lawn  Mower  Co., 
Dixon,  Illinois. 


The  matter  of  training  and  pruning 
dewberries  is  one  which  is  ol’  consid- 
erable variation  with  the  growers  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  in  the 
Ozark  regions  of  Missouri  and  Ar- 
kansas it  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
growers  to  mow  off  all  of  the  canes 
from  the  field  as  soon  as  the  fruiting 
season  was  over  and  then  let  the  new 
canes  grow  as  they  desired.  This  is  a 
careless  method  and  makes  the  har- 
vesting of  the  crop  a difficult  matter. 
In  some  sections  of  the  Eastern  stales 
it  is  the  custom  to  tie  the  canes  up  to 
a single  post,  while  in  the  far  Western 
sections  the  canes  are  supported  on 
trellises  of  simple  construction. 

Henry  Schwaegler  of  Dubuque,  Ta., 


MR.  SCHWAEGLER’S  WAY  OF  PRUN- 
ING AND  TRAINING  DEWBERRIES 

has  a plan  which  has  many  points  to 
recommend  it  for  more  extensive  use. 
He  has  the  plants  set  three  feet  apart 
in  the  row  and  half  way  between  each 
two  plants  a stake  is  driven  and  sawed 
off  at  about  two  and  one-half  feet 
above  the  ground.  Then  three  or  four 
of  the  strongest  canes  from  each  of 
the  two  hills  are  drawn  up  over  the 
top  of  the  post  and  securely  tied.  The 
tips  of  the  canes  are  then  cut  off  at 
a convenient  distance  beyond  the  tie 
and  the  lateral  branches  all  shortened 
in. 

During  the  fruit  producing  season 
the  wood  is  all  up  off  the  ground  and 
at  such  a height  that  the  pickers  can 
gather  it  all  with  the  least  labor,  as 
there  is  but  little  of  it  that  does  not 
stand  out  where  it  can  be  easily  reach- 
ed. As  soon  as  the  fruiting  season  is 
over  the  fruiting  canes  for  the  next 
year  are  carried  up  over  the  posts  and 
all  the  remainder  of  the  canes  are  kept 
cut  off.  This  allows  all  of  the  strength 
of  the  plant  to  go  into  the  formation 
of  the  strongest  sort  of  wood  for 
fruiting  the  next  season.  Clean  cul- 
tivation is  practiced  during  the  early 
portion  of  the  season  and  is  followed 


THIS  SYSTEM  OF  TRAINING  MAKES 

by  a good  mulch  of  manure  and  straw. 

When  winter  arrives  the  canes  are 
cut  down  from  the  posts  and  laid  on 
the  ground  with  a covering  of  straw, 
over  which  a little  soil  is  turned  to 
protect  the  canes  during  the  winter. 
In  this  manner  they  are  kept  from  be- 


IT  EASY  TO  HARVEST  THE  CROP 

work  in  handling  the  canes  but  it 
gives  a greater  amount  of  fruit  than  it 
is  possible  to  get  from  plants  which 
are  cared  for  in  the  careless  manner 
of  mowing  the  canes  all  off  in  mid-sum- 
mer, and  permits  of  more  thorough 
cultivation. 


DavisWireFruitTree 

PROTECTOR 

is  made  about  18  inches  high.  4 
inches  in  diameter,  and  protects 
trees  against  rabbits.  Hundreds 
of  thous-ands  in  use  in  all  parts  of 
the  U.  S.  Cheap;  lasts  years. 
Write  for  prices  to 

JOHN  W.  DAVIS,  JR., 
Clarksville,  - Missouri. 


..Adopted  by  N.  Y.  State  Fruit  Gr.’s  As. 

SPRAY «T  wlLL  PAY  Y0U  T0  U&E  e|ther 

" PASTE  OR  POWDERED 
FOR  ALL  LEAF  EATING  INSECTS 
RESPONSIBLE  DISTRIBUTERS  akoAGENTS  WANTEO 

KEY  BRAND 

RIGHT  PRICE  AND  MATERIAL 
FUNGICIDE  ano  INSECTICIDE^^* 

^ USE  ’ 


iNTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  CO. 

16  BAYVIEW  AV E..JERSEY  CITY,  N.J. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICeS.CIRQULAPS  ETC.  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


KILL  ALL  TREE  PESTS 

and  fertilize  the  soil  by  spraying  with 

Good’s  Pousi,0  Whale  Oil  Soap  No.  3 

The  surest  death  to  San  Jose  Scale,  fungi,  apple  scab 
and  all  other  enemies  to  plant  life.  Contains  rich 
active  fertilizers.  Free  from  any  injurious  ingredients. 
Used  and  endorsed  by  State  Experimental  Stations  and 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
50  lbs.,  $2.50;  10ft  lbs..  $4.50;  larger  quantities  pro- 
portionately less.  Write  for  free  "Manual  of  Plant 
Diseases.” 

James  Good,  Original  Maker,  967  No.  Front  St.,  Phila. 


Deming  Spray  Pump 


Something  New! 


or  Stops  the  Spray  Instantly 


The  Kant-Klog  Sprayer 

Gets  twice  the  results  with  same  labor  and  fluid.  Send 
postal  today  for  free  interesting  booklet,  explaining  how 
the  “Kant-Klog  gives 

Nine  Sizes  of  Round  or  Flat 
Fine  or  Coarse  Sprays 

or  solid  streams  all  from  the  same  nozzle.  Ten 
different  styles  of  sprayers  for  all  kinds  of  spray- 
ing, whitewashing, etc., etc.  AGENTS  WANTED. 


ROCHESTER  SPRAY  PUMP  CO..  196  Broadway.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


for  several  good  reasons  that  must  appeal  equally  to  you.  For  instance 
every  Deming  machine  is  reliable.  You  don’t  often  hear  of  Deming  users 
being  thrown  out  by  a break-down.  That’s  because  we  build  machines 
that  will  work  right  along,  even  when  used  hard  and  put  to  heavy  strain. 

Then  there’s  the  splendid  construction  of  Deming  machines,  and  back 
of  the  construction,  the  design — every  Deming  outfit  was  planned  by  men 
who  know  how  a good  sprayer  should  be  built,  and  what  modern  fruit- 
growing methods  demand. 

Consult  the  nearest  Deming  dealer;  if  you 
don’t  know  who  he  is,  we’ll  tell  you.  We 
want  you  to  have  our  Catalogue,  and  have  it 
now — so  write  us  today  and  we  will 
see  that  you  get  full  particulars  by  re- 
turn mail. 

First  prizes  were  awarded  Deming 
“Century”  Barrel  Spray  Pump,  and  Dem- 
ing “Bordeaux”  and  “Simplex”  Nozzles, 
at  National  Horticultural  Congress, 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  November  10- 
19.  1910. 


The  Deming  Company 


800  Depot  Street,  Salem,  Ohio 


Agencies  in  Principal  Cities 


We  Mate  Pumps 


for  All  Uses 


Deming  Sprayers  Do  Good  Work 
One  1910  Record  That  Proves  It 


When  we  tell  you  that  Deming 
Spray  Pumps  are  doing  good  work, 
and  lots  of  it,  and  doing  it  thoroughly, 

we  say  so  because  we  know  it  to  be  a 
fact.  If  you’d  like  to  know  just  what 
kind  of  work  we  mean  by  that,  we 
refer  you  to  the  accompanying  table, 
showing  the  record  made  by  a Deming 
“Premier”  Power  Sprayer,  Fig.  656. 

With  this  machine  one  of  our  cus- 
tomers in  Washington  produced  a 100 
per  cent  perfect  apple  crop,  and  cov- 
ered his  orchards  in  the  least  possible 
time,  using  only  a comparatively  small 
amount  of  spray  material.  This  man 
made  a real  record  with  his 


'T'lME  and  quantity  of  liquid  used  to  spray 
10-acre  orchards  in  Washington  State 

by  a customer  (name  on 

request)  who 

raised  100  per  cent  perfect  fruit. 

using 

“New  Way”  Deming  Power  Spray  Out- 
fit, with  200  to  250  pounds  pressure  and 

Bordeaux  nozzle. 

Gallons 

Hours 

Liquid 

Time 

Used 

4-year-old  trees,  10  acres 

. 7 

700 

5-year-old  trees,  10  acres 

. 15 

1,500  , 

6-year-old  trees,  10  acres 

. 20 

2,500 

7-year-old  trees,  10  acres 

. 24 

3,000 

8-year-old  trees,  10  acres 

. . 26 

3,500 

9-year-old  trees,  10  acres 

. 30 

4,200 

10-year-old  trees,  10  acres 

. . 35 

5,000 

11 -year-old  trees,  10  acres 

. . 40 

5,700 

12 -year-old  trees,  10  acres 

. 40 

5,700 

ing  injured  by  the  low  temperatures 
in  winter,  and  are  in  fine  shape  for 
spring,  when  they  are  again  tied  up  to 
the  posts. 

This  system  makes  quite  a little 


OUR  1911  CATALOG 

Mailed  Free 

AUTOMATIC  SPRAYERS 

Barrel  Sprayers,  Power  Sprayers,  Pre- 
pared SPRAYING  Mixtures,  White- 
washers’  Boilers  and  Feed  Steamers, 
Poultry  House  Heaters  and  Egg  and 
Chick  Shipping  Boxes,  etc. 

Stark  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Louisiana, 
Mo.,  soys : “Sold  hundreds  of  Rippley ’s 
land  5 Gallon  Sprayers,  all  customers 
pleased.”  Address 

RIPPLEY  MFG.  CO. 

Box  10  Grafton,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 
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a most  careful  man,  he  knows  what 
constitutes  good  fruit,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  he  will  make  a great 
success  of  growing  apples,  just  as  he 
did  when  he  was  engaged  in  selling 
them. 

The  developments  of  the  past  few 
years  show  that  western  Michigan  is 
being  “born  again”  as  a fruit  district, 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
fruit  industry  in  that  section  is  on  a 
better  basis  now  than  ever  before. 
The  men  who  properly  care  for  their 
trees  are  making  money,  and  the  men 
who  will  not  care  for  their  orchards 
are  getting  out  of  the  business.  And 
this  is  as  it  should  be.  The  Western 
Michigan  Development  Bureau,  with 
headquarters  at  Traverse  City,  is  do- 
ing much  to  encourage  the  adoption  of 
better  methods  and  the  development 
of  the  fruit  industry  to  the  limit  of  its 
possibilities.  The  bureau  has  for  its 
motto,  “A  Farmer  for  Every  Forty, 
and  is  doing  mighty  good  work  in  its 
field. 


IWLEY  AND  SNYDER  ORCHARD.  OMENA,  MICH.  THIS  ORCHARD  WAS  BOUGHT  IN  1909  AND  THE  CROP  OF 

1910  WAS  ALMOST  ENOUGH  TO  PAY  FOR  THE  75  ACRES 


ICHIGAN  AS  A 
FRUIT  SECTION 


In  October,  1906,  a very  unusual 
freeze  occurred  in  western  Michigan, 
before  the  leaves  dropped  from  the 
trees,  and  thousands  of  trees  were 
killed.  The  injury  was  largely  con- 
fined to  peach  trees,  and  thousands 
of  them  were  wiped  out  in  a single 
night.  It  was  claimed  this  would  put 
a damper  on  the  fruit  industry  in 
western  Michigan,  but  it  seems  as 
though  it  is  about  the  best  thing  that 
could  have  happened.  Many  peach 
orchards  have  been  replanted,  but  the 
greatest  benefit  occurred  by  calling 
attention  to  the  neglected  apple  or- 
chards of  the  state;  also  emphasized 
the  importance  of  the  cherry  as  a com- 
mercial fruit.  As  a result,  there  will 


the  summer.  As  a result,  enough  ap- 
ples ivere  harvested  from  the  trees 
last  year  to  practically  pay  for  the 
orchard  part  of  the  farm.  The  illus- 
tration is  made  from  a photograph  of 
part  of  the  Maiden  Blush  crop;  the  ap- 
ples were  clean  and  smooth,  of  good 
size,  and  sold  at  fancy  prices.  An  in- 
teresting feature  of  this  work  is  that 
a small  strip  at  one  end  of  the  orchard 
was  not  bought  by  Messrs.  Hawley  & 
Snyder;  the  trees  were  of  same  age, 
and  had  been  similarly  neglected,  and 
only  a fence  separated  the  two  blocks. 
The  trees  not  cared  for  continued  their 
usual  custom  of  not  producing  any 
fruit,  while  the  other  trees  produced  a 
fine  crop. 

i he  cherry  industry  is  rapidly  com- 
ing to  the  front  in  this  part  of  Michi- 
gan, both  sour  and  sweet  cherries  be- 
ing grown.  Mr.  Paul  Rose,  one  of  the 
best  known  fruit  growers  of  the  coun- 
try, is  doing  much  to  show  the  possi- 


DUCHESS  ORCHARD  IN  WESTERN  MICHIGAN.  BEANS  BETWEEN  TREES 


soon  be  as  many  peach  trees  in  west- 
ern Michigan  as  before  the  freeze,  and 
the  apple  and  cherry  crops  are  more 
important  than  they  ever  were  before. 

Summer  and  fall  apples  are  very 
profitable  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
Duchess  being  one  of  the  big  money 
makers.  Good  service  is  maintained 
with  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  other 
large  cities  by  boat,  and  tender  fruits 
can  be  delivered  on  market  promptly 
and  with  the  minimum  amount  of 
bruising. 

One  of  our  illustrations  shows  an  old 
Duchess  orchard,  with  the  trees  se- 
verely headed  in,  with  beans  planted 
between  tree  rows.  These  old  trees 
have  been  pruned,  sprayed,  cultivated 
and  otherwise  given  good  care,  and 
last  season  produced  a fine  crop  of 
perfect  apples.  It  will  be  noted,  too, 
that  the  bean  crop  between  the  trees 
will  add  no  small  sum  to  the  income 
from  the  farm. 

■ Another  illustration  shows  a packing 
scene  in  an  orchard  near  Hart,  Mich., 
which  was  bought  by  Hawley  & Sny- 
der in  fall  of  1909.  This  was  an  old, 
neglected  orchard  containing  2,850 
trees  from  thirty  to  forty  years  of  age. 
The  new  owners  cleaned  up  the  or- 
chard in  spring  of  1910,  pruned  trees 
severely,  sprayed  them  persistently, 
and  cultivated  the  orchard  throughout 


From  Cr^uislhiedl  Stomie 


CRUSHED  8T0NB 


bilities  of  western  Michigan  as  a 
cherry  producing  section.  He  has  a 
farm  of  200  acres  near  South  Frank- 
fort, 1G5  acres  of  which  are  in  fruit. 
Mr.  Rose  planted  quite  extensively  of 
sweet  cherries,  and  after  seeing  the 
California  fruit  on  the  Chicago  market 
he.  resolved  to  pack  his  fruit  in  the 
same  fancy  manner  and  get  the  same 
fancy  prices — and  he  did  both. 

Last  year  was  not  a great  fruit  year 
in  his  part  of  the  country,  yet  Mr. 
Rose  sold  his  cherry  crop  for  $7,000 
and  his  peach  crop  for  $15,000.  He 
has  87  Elberta  peach  trees  which  for 
two  years  in  succession  have  produced 
at  the  rate  of  $1,000  worth  of  fruit  per 
acre.  The  Fruit  Grower  expects  to 
visit  this  place  and  get  a story  as  to 
his  methods  and  the  results  such 
methods  produce. 

Still  another  fruit  district  is  being 
developed  in  Michigan,  and  that  is  up 
on  North  Manitou  Island.  This  is  an 
island  in  Lake  Michigan,  on  which 
Benjamin  Newhall  of  Chicago  is  plant- 
ing apple  and  cherry  trees.  Mr.  New- 
hall  was  formerly  in  the  commission 
business  on  South  Water  street,  Chi-  j 
cago,  as  a member  of  the  firm  of  F. 
Newhall  & Son.  He  is  one  of  the  best 
posted  men  on  apples  in  the  United 
States,  and  several  years  ago  retired 
from  the  business  of  buying  and  sell- 


TWENTY  years  ago  the  oil  lamp  had 
already  been  driven  out  of  the  city 
into  the  country  home  where  gas 
could  not  follow — so  we  thought. 

In  those  days  we  would  have  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  a country  home  lighted 
with  gaslight. 

But  like  the  telephone  and  free  mail 
delivery  gaslight  has  finally  left  the  city 
to  become  a common  rural  convenience. 

In  the  year  1911,  the  up-to-date  vil- 
lager or  farmer  not  only  lives  in  a gas- 
lighted  house,  same  as  his  city  cousin,  but 
when  he  drives  home  on  a cold,  wet  night 
he  actually  lights 
up  his  barn,  his 
barnyard  or  porch- 
es on  his  house 
with  this  gas-light 
by  simply  turning 
an  ‘ ‘ ignition  ’ ’ but- 
ton on  a post  or 
wall. 

* * * 

And  this  change 
seems  quite  like 
magic  when  you 
consider  that  this 
rural  gaslight  is 
home-made — made 
by  the  family  it- 
self right  on  the 
premises. 

Take  fifteen  min- 
utes once  a month 
to  make  all  that  can  be  used  in  a large 
house. 

The  magic  is  all  in  the  curious  manu- 
factured stone  known  commercially  as 
“Union  Carbide.” 

This  wonderful  gas  producing 
stance,  “Union  Carbide,”  looks 
feels  just  like  crushed  _ granite, 
country  home  use  it  is  packed 
shipped  from  warehouses  located  all  over 
the  United  States  in  sheet  steel  cans  con- 
taining 100  pounds. 

Union  Carbide  won’t  burn,  can’t  ex- 
plode, and  will  keep  in  the  original 
package  for  years  in  any  climate.  For 
this  reason  it  is  safer  to  handle  and 

store  about  the  premises  than  coal. 

* * * 

All  that  is  necessary  to  make  “Union 
Carbide”  give  up  its  gas  is  to  mix  it 
with  plain  water — the  gas,  which  is  then 
instantly  generated,  is 
genuine  Acetylene. 

When  piped  to 
handsome  brass  chan- 
deliers and  fixtures 
Acetylene  burns  with 
an  intensely  brilliant, 
stiff  flame,  that  the 
wind  can’t  affect. 

This  flame  makes 
light  so  white  in  color  that  it  is  com- 
monly called  “Artificial  Sunlight. 
Experiments  conducted  by  Cornell 


sub- 

and 

For 

and 


University  have  proven  that  it  will  grow 
plants  the  same  as  sunlight  itself. 

Physicians  recommend  Acetylene  as  a 
germicide  and  a remedy  for  eyestrain, 
and  it  is  used  as  an  illuminant  in  fifty- 
four  hospitals  in  New  York  City  alone. 

Then,  too,  Acetylene  is  so  pure  that 
you  might  blow  out  the  light  and  sleep 
all  night  in  a room  with  the  burner  open 
without  any  injurious  effects  whatever. 

On  account  of  its  being  burned  in  per- 
manent brass  fixtures  attached  to  walls 
and  ceilings,  Acetylene  is  much  safer 
than  smoky,  smelly  oil  lamps,  which  can 
easily  be  tipped  over. 

For  this  reason  the  Engineers  of  the 
National  Board  of  Insurance  Under- 
writers called  Acetylene  safer  than  any 
illuminant  it  commonly  displaces. 

In  addition  to  all  these  advantages, 
Acetylene  light  is  inexpensive. 

An  Acetylene  light  of  24-candle  power 
costs  only  about  4 cents  for  ten  hours’ 
lighting,  while  for  the  same  number  of 
hours  regular  oil  lamps  of  equal  volume 
cost  about  6 cents  in  kerosene,  chimneys 
and  wicks  on  the  average. 

* * * r I 

Consider  this  carefully  and  you  will 
hardly  wonder  at  the  fact  that  there  are 
today  no  less  than  185,000  town  and 
country  homes  lighted  with  home-made 
Acetylene,  made  from  “Union  Carbide. 

Once  a month  some  member  of  the 
family  must  dump  a few  pounds  of 
Union  Carbide  in  a small  tank-like  ma^ 
chine,  which  usually  sets  in  one  corner  of 
the  basement. 

This  little  tank-like  machine  is  auto- 
matic—it  does  all  the  work— it  makes  no 
gas  until  fhe  burners  are  lighted  and 
stops  making  gas  when  the  burners  are 
shut  off. 

The  lights  located  m every  room  in 
your  house,  on  your  porches,  in  your  horse 
and  cow  barns,  or  barnyards  and  chicken 
yards  if  you  like,  will  all  be  ready  to  turn 
on  with  a twist  of  the  wrist  or  a touch 
of  the  button  at  any  time  of  the  day  or 

B1  No'  city  home  can  be  as  brilliantly  or 
as  beautifully  illuminated  as  any  one  of 
these  185,000  homes  now  using  Acetylene. 
* * * 

If  you  want  to  be  up-to-date,  enjoy 
modern  conveniences, 
and  keep  the  young 
folks  at  home,  write’! 
us  how  many  rooms 
and  buildings  you 
have.  We  will  send 
you  free  an  intensely 
interest  ing  lot  of 
facts,  figures  and 
booklets.  ^ 

Just  address  Union  Carbide  Sales 
Company,  157  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago, 
111.  Dept.  A — 49 


ing  apples  and  started  in  the  business 
of  growing  them.  He  owns  a large 
tract  of  land  on  this  island,  and  is 
planting  cherries  and  apples,  confin- 
ing his  apple  planting  largely  to  such 
varieties  as  Duchess,  Wealthy,  Live- 
land  Raspberry,  etc.  Mr.  Newhall  is 


Orchard  Developing 

For  Non-Residents,  in  the  Yakima 
Valley.  Fifteen  years  in  the  busi- 
ness. Address 

PAUL  C.  KRUGER,  Horticulturist 
R.  D.  3.  NORTH  YAKIMA,  WASH. 
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The  VICTOR 


Suction  Cleaner 


One  Person  Operates  It.  Runs  on  Casters.  Noz2le 
12  in.  wide. 


V ery  Important ! 

Read  and  You  Will  See  Why  The  Victor 
is  the  Best  Dirt  Getter  in  the  World ! 

The  VIetor  making  no  dust,  saves  much  dirty, 
dusty  and  unhealthful  work,  and  much  time.  It 
cleans  carpets,  upholstered  furniture,  curtains, 
polished  floors,  etc. 

The  Speed  and  Thorough  Manner 
with  which  The  VICTOR 
Gets  the  Dirt  is  Marvelous 
The  Victor  has  by  far  the  greatest  suction.  Much 
suction  gets  much  dirt.  The  Victor  is  the  easiest 
working  cleaner;  it  gets  the  most  dirt  for  energy 
applied.  It  has  the  largest  dust  filtering  bag,  be- 
ing 9J4  in.  dia.  x 15  in.  long.  It  has  a 1 in. 
inside  dia.  suction  hose,  of  the  best  quality  and 
reinforced  with  spring  steel  wire  to  keep  it  from 
kinking.  A large  bag  and  a large  dia.  hose  are 
very  important  factors  in  making  a cleaner  work 
easy.  The  Victor  has  a 12  in.  suction  nozzle. 
It  is  the  only  portable  cleaner  on  which  can  suc- 
cessfully be  used  a nozzle  as  large  as  is  used  on 
the  large  stationary  power  cleaners.  The  Victor 
has  no  leather  diaphrams  to  tear  and  pull  to  pieces 
and  no  high  speed  machinery  to  wear  out.  Con- 
sidering the  high  grade  of  material  used,  its  good 
proportion,  its  high  efficiency  and  great  durability 
the  Victor  is  by  a good  deal  the  cheapest  cleaner 
on  the  market.  There  is  TVz  lbs.  of  aluminum 
alone  used  on  the  Victor. 

If,  after  a 30  days'  trial  you  don’t  find  the 
Victor  by  far  the  best  suction  cleaner,  return  it 
a».d  we  will  gladly  refund  your  money  without 
question. 

Sit  right  down  and  write  for  circulars  which 
explain  the  Victor  more  thoroughly.  Don’t  waste 
your  money  on  a cheap  cleaner;  get  a real  cleaner 
while  you  are  at  it.  It  will  pay  you  a dozen  times 
over.  Be.  clean  always.  Do  your  weekly  cleaning 
with  a Victor  and  save  much  disagreeable  work. 
Price,  $35.00. 

Victor  Suction  Cleaner  Co. 

222  High  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Live  Agents  Wanted.  Send  references  with 
application. 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


Your  Last  Chance 


Only  $1  for  each  of  these  Selections 


50  Blackberry  plants 
50  Bk.  Raspberry  plants 
50  R.  Raspberry  plants 
50  Concord  Grape 
18  Moore’s  Early  Grape 
18  Worden  Grape 
18  Red  or  White  Grape 


12  Fay  Currants 
12  Downing  Gooseberry 
12  Apple  Trees,  3-4  ft 
12  Peach  Trees,  3-4  ft. 
10  Cherry  Trees,  3-4  ft. 
10  Plum  Trees,  3-4  ft. 


If  you  live  in  Nebraska,  Kansas  or  Iowa  and 
will  buy  five  selections  we  will  prepay.  10  selec- 
tions prepaid  to  any  address.  Parties  desiring 
four  or  less  of  these  selections,  add  the  following 
for  express:  For  one,  25c;  each  additional,  add 

10c.  State  inspection  certificate  furnished  with 
each  order.  For  other  fruits  send  for  free  catalog. 


Benson -Omaha  Nursery 


BOX  472 


BENSON,  NEB. 


THE  GRIESA 
NURSERIES 

Growers  of  High  Grade  Stock.  Write  for  catalog 
and  price  list.  Complete  line  of  Apple,  Cherry, 
Pear,  Teach  and  Plum.  We  also  employ  agents. 
Write  for  terms. 

T.  E.  GRIESA,  Prop.,  LAWRENCE,  KANSAS 


Trees  and  Plants 

Do  you  want  the  Lest  at  prices  that  are  right? 
If  so,  look  at  this  Apple  and  Peach  at  5c  each. 
Plum.  Pear  and  Cherry  at  12c  and  15c  each. 
10  Concord  Grape  for  $1.  All  of  our  trees  are 
grafted  or  budded  from  good  bearing  stock.  Get 
our  catalogue  and  price  list.  They  tell  the  rest. 
Give  us  your  order.  We  will  save  you  money. 

THE  ROEDER  NURSERIES.  OSCEOLA.  MO. 


Boone  County  Nursery 

Established  in  1888 

We  grow  full  line  of  Hardy  Nursery  Stock.  Black 
Hills  Spruce  one  of  our  specialties.  We  are  head- 
quarters for  Russian  Golden  Willow,  the  quick  wind- 
break maker.  We  can  furnish  them  one  year  from 
Cuttings  6 to  7 feet.  300,000  Cuttings.  Nothing  will 
equal  them  for  planting  across  ravines  to  stop  wash 
of  land.  Write  for  prices. 

B.  A.  Roberts,  Prop.,  Albion,  Neb. 


INNESOTA 

ssfi 

BERRY  CROP 

The  year  1910  goes  on  record  as  the 
driest  of  all  years  recorded  up  to  date 
for  Minnesota,  and  a statement  was 
made  by  the  officials  of  the  weather 
bureau  office  in  Minneapolis  in  early 
December  to  the  effect  “that  in  order 
to  have  the  normal  amount  of  mois- 
ture for  the  year  we  should  have  fif- 
teen feet  of  snow  before  the  new 
year.”  That  indicates  how  dry  the 
year  has  been. 

Small  fruit  growers  realize  that  to 
get  a profitable  crop  of  fruit  in  such 
a season,  means  out  of  the  ordinary 
must  be  employed.  During  the  winter 
1909-10  we  had  a generous  snow-fall 
and  it  came  before  the  ground  was 
frozen,  and  as  it  thawed  in  the  spring 
it  was  all  absorbed  by  the  soil.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  this  the  drouth  would 
have  resulted  very  disastrously  to  all 
kinds  of  fruit  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. 

From  our  strawberry  beds  we  re- 
moved the  mulch  during  the  latter  part 
of  April,  and  although  killing  frosts 
occurred  after  this  date,  the  strawber- 
ries were  unhurt.  Later  they  came  into 
bloom,  and  the  rows  were  completely 
whitened  by  the  numerous  blossoms. 
Even  though  the  weather  was  clear 
and  dry,  a bountiful  crop  of  fruit  set. 
In  a short  time,  however,  we  were 
wishing  for  rain,  so  dry  had  the  soil 
become.  As  time  passed  with  no  rain, 
the  plants  were  on  the  verge  of  drying 
up,  and  we  knew  that  to  save  them 
quick  action  would  be  needed. 

A city  water  hydrant  was  located 
not  far  from  the  strawberry  bed,  hut 
the  question  was  how  to  get  the  water. 
I started  out  for  the  town  council  and 
after  much  time  and  talk  the  city  fath- 
ers finally  permitted  me  to  use  the 
water.  I had  the  same  ordeal  to  go 
through  with  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  fire  company  in  order  to  get  the 
hose.  The  situation  was  desperate  for 
me,  and  I did  not  let  up  until  the  hose 
reel  washout,  and  attachments  made  to 
the  hydrant  and  the  water  flowing 
from  the  three-inch  hose  as  fast  as  the 
pumping  plant  could  pump  it.  For  four 
and  a half  hours  the  hose  ran  to  its 
full  capacity  on  that  acre,  and  two 
days  later  I applied  water  to  the  other 
bed.  As  this  bed  was  farther  away 
from  the  hydrant,  we  could  water  bare- 
ly half  of  it  on  account  of  having  in- 
sufficient hose. 

Just  one  week  from  the  time  we  ap- 
plied the  water  to  the  first  bed  the 
rain  fell  in  torrents,  as  if  it  was  aware 
of  how  much  depended  upon  it,  but  it 
has  not  rained  since.  I paid  $3  an  hour 
for  the  water,  and  at  the  time  I 
thought  the  price  very  high,  but  had  I 
known  how  much  good  could  be  ac- 
complished in  such  a short  time  it 
would  have  taken  a much  larger  price 
to  have  prevented  my  using  it. 

We  harvested  405  crates  of  twenty- 
four  quarts  each  off  of  the  one  and 
one-half  acres  to  which  the  water  was 
applied,  while  the  other  half  acre  dried 
up  and  produced  nothing.  Thirty  of 
these  crates  brought  $2.50  each,  owing 
to  their  being  a little  soft  from  the 
terrific  heat.  All  of  the  rest  we  sold 
at  $3.00  and  $3.25  per  crate  f.  o.  b.  our 
station.  The  entire  product  of  this 
field  brought  a gross  income  of 
$1,218.75.  This  is  the  largest  amount 
we  have  ever  made  on  strawberries 
from  so  small  an  acreage,  although  the 
number  of  crates  per  acre  is  only  two- 
thirds  of  what  we  have  had. 

The  variety  grown  was  the  Senator 
Dunlap,  one  acre  of  which  is  in  the 
open  and  the  other  in  a young  orchard 
of  the  thriftiest  Delicious  apple  trees 
to  be  found.  In  addition  to  the  straw- 
berries, currants  set  the  heaviest  crop 
we  ever  had,  and  promptly  froze  up. 
Gooseberries  blossomed  full  and  were 
frost  bitten,  but  blossomed  a second 
time  and  gave  us  a small  crop,  though 
late.  The  sedond  blooming  is  new  in 
my  experience. 

Raspberries  produced  a fair  crop. 
The  small  fruit  growers  of  this  part  of 
the  country  persist  in  growing  such 
varieties  of  red  raspberries  as  Seattle, 
Ironclad,  Miller,  Shipper’s  Pride,  Lou- 
don and  Turner,  which,  as  Professor 


THE 


Hamilton  Reservoir 
Orchard  Heater 


The  heater  you  will  eventually  use.  We  mean  this.  The  only 
heater  on  the  market  that  provides  the  REGULATED  FIRE. 

After  all  this  “war  of  words”  about  how  long  a gallon  of  oil  will  burn 
in  this  or  that  pot  has  cleared  away,  and  you  face  the  main  issue  of  what 
is  the  greatest  element  that  enters  into  frost  fighting,  you  will  quickly 
see  that  the  heater  that  is  so  constructed  that  you  can  burn  just  as  small 
or  as  great  amount  of  oil  as  may  be  needed  to  meet  the  different  degrees 
of  frost,  is  the  only  one  worthy  of  your  attention.  The  Hamilton  Heater 
is  quickly  regulated  to  burn  a gallon  of  oil  with  a small  opening  in  eight 
hours  and  give  just  as  much  heat  as  any  other  heater  burning  a gallon 
of  oil  in  eight  hours.  It  can  quickly  be  regulated  by  drawing  the  cover 
so  a gallon  of  oil  may  be  burned  in  six  hours  and  give  the  same  amount 
of  heat  any  other  heater  will  give  when  burning  a gallon  of  oil  in  six 
hours.  It  will  also  regulate  so  a gallon  of  oil  may  he  consumed  in  four 
hours  if  this  is  required,  or  in  three  or  two  hours  and  the  amount  of 
heat  delivered  will  be  in  just  the  exact  ratio  of  the  oil  consumption.  Don’t 
be  misled  by  claims  made  by  dealers  that  their  pot  will  burn  a gallon  of 
oil  a longer  period  of  time  than  ours  and  at  the  same  time  know  nothing 
about  the  ratio  of  heat  they  are  securing.  Their  pot  will  burn  oil  at  a 
fixed  ratio  ail  the  time  and  you  are  helpless  to  increase  the  fire  and  get 
more  heat  should  you  need  it  some  very  cold  morning.  With  the  Hamilton 
you  draw  the  cover  and  get  just  the  amount  of  heat  you  need,  be  it  little 
or  much,  and  burn  oil  in  just  the  ratio  of  the  fire  used,  and  this  one 
exclusive  feature  has  made  the  Hamilton  the  King  of  Orchard  Heaters. 
Again  this  year  the  Hamilton  Heater  has  done  wonders  in  the  South 
under  weather  conditons  that  utterly  routed  all  round  pots  which  miser- 
ably failed  in  their  work,  while  the  Hamilton  met  every  requirement. 

Don’t  you  want  the  best  heater  to  protect  that  valuable  crop  from 
frost  this  spring?  If  so,  you  must  hurry. 

The  Hamilton  Orchard  Heater  Co. 

GRAND  JUNCTION,  COLORADO 


“The  Kind  That  Works  While  You  Sleep” 

No  refilling  or  adjusting  during  the  night.  There 
are  many  more  good  reasons  why  you  should  use  the 

UNDERWOOD 

Orchard  Heaters 


It  is  now  very  late  in  the  season  and  the  factory  ps^g|; 
is  busy  and  unless  we  get  orders  immediately  the 
chances  are  we  will  not  be  able  to  fill  them. 

WE  CAN’T  TELI.  YOU  ALL  ABOUT  THEM  IN  THIS  SPACE.  ASK  US. 

Underwood  & Viles  Cold  Storage  Company,  Hutchison,  Kansas 


Hansen  says,  “must  be  put  to  bed  and 
tucked  in  well,”  in  order  to  have  them 
live  through  the  winter.  The  King, 
however,  is  one  which  stands  without 
any  protection  whatever  and  produces 
fruit  in  quantity  and  quality  second  to 
none.  It  does  this  here  on  a north 
slope,  which  is  open  to  all  the  universe 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  with  only 
a few  telephone  wires  for  a wind-break 
and  never  protected  in  the  least.  The 
King  has  never  failed  to  produce  a 
crop  for  us.  Long  live  the  King! 

Minnesota.  HAROLD  SIMMONS. 

■Sjji  ^ 

Big  Fruit  Trees  in  Missouri. 

E.  C.  Allen,  Lone  Jack,  Mo.,  writes 
that  sometime  ago  a Kansas  City  pa- 
per told  of  a big  apple  tree  in  Platte 
County,  which  is  seven  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  the  claim  was  made 
that  this  is  the  largest  fruit  tree  in  the 
state.  Mr.  Allen  writes  that  on  the 
farm  of  Nicholas  Amos,  near  Pleasant 
Hill,  Mo.,  is  a Milam  apple  tree  thir- 
teen feet  in  circumference,  and  grow- 
ing at  the  rate  of  two  inches  a year. 
This  tree  is  more  than  eighty  years 
old,  and  it  bears  annual  crops.  Who 
in  Missouri  can  beat  this? 

In  parts  of  Georgia  peach  trees  are 
being  cut  down.  Last  season’s  ex- 
perience was  not  satisfactory,  and  cot- 
ton is  now  so  high  in  price  that  the 
change  is  being  made  from  peaches  to 
cotton, 


THE 

Cederborg  Frost  Alarm 


is  the  best  watchman — and  the  cheapest.  It  saved 
many  a night  sound  sleep  last  season.  You  will 
need  it  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  that  new  smudg- 
ing outfit  of  yours.  Write  us  for  full  information. 

THE  CEDERBORG  ENGINEERING  COMPANY, 
808  Twentieth  Street,  Denver,  Colorado 


FOR  MENDING  HARNESS 

Ittakes  j shoes,  tents,  awnings,  pulley  belts,  car- 
a wax  pets,  saddles,  suitcases,  buggy  tops, 

thread,  dash  boards,  or  any  heavy  material, 

feeds  Stewabt’s  Automatic 

from  spool  and 
does  tne  work  of 
any  harness  maker 
machine.  It  is  indis- 
pensable for  farmers. 

Agents  wanted.  Sent  prepaid 
for  '$1.25.  Send  at  once  for 
catalog.  STEWART-SKINNER  CO, 

83  Hermon  Street,  Worcester,  Mass, 


Awl  is  the  only  per- 
fect Sewing 
Awl. 


£00  * arletles.  Also  Grapes,  Nmall  Fruits,  etc.  Best 

rooted  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2 sample  currants  mailed  for  10c, 

Catalog  free.  LFWlgf-BOKtica*  SON,  B«  H , rr.d.nto,  a.  I, 
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PRAYING  BERRY  PLANTS 


Mr.  Frank  E.  Beatty  Tells  How  and  When 
Strawberry  Plants  Should  Be  Sprayed 


Not  how  many  times  you  spray  dur- 
ing the  season,  but  when  you  spray, 
what  you  spray  with,  and  the  thor- 
oughness in  which  you  do  the  work  is 
what  brings  results.  Three  sprayings 
properly  done  will  insure  your  plants 
against  all  fungi.  You  can  never  grow 
big  crops  of  fancy  strawberries  on 
plants  which  have  been  weakened 
through  any  cause,  and  no  other  thing 
will  more  surely  interfere  with  your 
success  than  to  have  your  plants  af- 
fected with  fungous  spores  or  leaf- 
chewing  insects. 

Twenty  years  of  experimenting,  close 
observation,  and  practical  work  with 


new  growth  in  the  spring.  Where 
plants  have  been  mulched,  the  plants 
generally  start  building  new  foliage 
within  a few  days  after  the  mulching 
has  been  removed  from  the  rows.  The 
second  spraying  should  follow  within 
ten  days  to  two  weeks,  depending 
somewhat  upon  the  growing  condition 
of  the  weather.  Make  the  third  spray- 
ing just  before  the  fruit  buds  begin  to 
open.  Use  for  these  three  sprayings 
either  bordeaux  mixture  or  lime-sul- 
phur solution.  Strawberry  leaves  are 
not  nearly  so  sensitive  to  spray  mate- 
rial as  the  foliage  of  most  fruit  trees, 
and  a stronger  solution  may  be  used 


lows  of  the  leaves,  it  will  do  no  injury, 
provided  the  material  is  properly  mix- 
ed. Inasmuch  as  the  arsenate  must  be 
put  on  so  much  heavier  than  the  fun- 
gicidal solution,  I am  sure  better  re- 
sults can  be  secured  by  applying  each 
separately. 

Fortunately  for  the  strawberry 
grower,  there1  are  fewer  enemies  to 
combat  than  with  most  any  other  kind 
of  fruit.  However,  it  is  well  for  the 
grower  to  be  posted  and  know  what  to 
spray  with,  and  when  and  how  to 
spray,  iii  case  it  becomes  necessary. 
The  saw-fly  is  generally  the  first  in- 
sect which  attacks  the  strawberry  in 
the  spring.  One  spraying  with  arsenate 
of  lead  is  generally  sufficient.  Then 
there  comes  the  strawberry  slug 
which,  too,  is  easily  destroyed  by  one 
light  spraying  of  the  arsenate.  The 
leaf-roller  seems  to  be  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  handle  of  all  strawberry  in- 
sects. This,  because  it  begins  weav- 


Kellogif^a^  Plants 

Will  Yield  $500  to  $800  per  Acre 


rpHE  Kellogg  1911  strawberry  book  Is  the  most 
com' 


LAST  SPRAYING 


tf 


complete  treatise  on  strawberry  growing  ever 
written.  It  tells  the  farmer  how  to  grow  big 
crops  of  big,  red  strawberries  and  how  to  sell 
them  at  big  prices.  N o matter  where  you  live  or 
what  kind  of  soil  you  have,  this  book  will  tell  you 
how  to  prepare  your  soil,  what  varieties  to  set, 
and  how  to  manage  the  plants  to  insure  best 
results.  One  acre  of  Kellogg  Thoroughbred 
plants  grown  the  Kellogg  way  will  yield  $500  to 
$800.  Get  this  beautifully  illustrated  64-page 
book  and  learn  how  easy  it  is  to  grow  straw- 
berries for  market  or  home  use.  It’s  free. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  COMPANY,  Box  305  Three  Rivers,  Mich, 


SPRAYERS  AT  WORK  ON  THE  R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO.’S  FARM. 

From  the  beginning  of  growth  in  the  spring  until  early  fall  the  plants  are  kept  coated  with  arsenates  and  fungicides. 

on  strawberry  plants  than  may  be  used  ing  its  web  and  folding  the  leaf  imme- 


strawberries,  convinces  me  that  spray- 
ing is  part  of  the  combination  that 
goes  to  make  up  the  several  depart- 
ments of  this  most  delightful  and  prof- 
itable work.  If  spraying  is  a neces- 
sity, and  it  surely  is,  and  the  success 
of  the  fruit  grower  depends  as  much 
upon  it  as  it  does  upon  any  other  de- 
partment of  the  work,  then  the  earlier 
we  treat  it  as  such,  the  earlier  will  be 
the  beginning  of  our  success. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  make  the  foli- 
age of  strawberry  plants  immune  to 
fungous  spores,  if  the  spraying  is  be- 
gun before  the  fungous  spores  eat  into 
the  leaf  tissues.  The  first  spraying 
should  be  given  at  the  beginning  of  the 


Fall-Bearing  Strawberries  ‘Lr°su£ervbe 


Send  for  free  circulars  to  the  Originator. 

SAMUEL  COOPER,  DELEVAN,  N.  Y. 


WT\  UF  TTP!  AND  1 WILL  TELL  YOU  ABOUT 
YVAJVlb  Ur.MY NEW  STRAWBERRY 


The  Most  Prolific  Berry  Ever  Raised 

BENJAMIN  F.  SMITH.  1847  Baker  Av.,  Lawrence.  Kan 


STRAWBERRY  Plants  For  Business 

The  Strawberry  is  my  hobby.  Fancy  berries — that's 
what  talks.  Leading  varieties.  Try  Up-to-Date.  Cata- 
logue free.  D.  M.  TEETER,  Bellville,  0. 


Strawberry  Plants 


guaranteed  as  good  as  grows,  at  $1.00  per  1,000  and  up. 
Catalogue  Free.  ALLEN  BROS,  PAW  PAW,  MICH. 


on  fruit  trees  while  in  leaf. 

Last  season  I did  some  very  interest- 
ing experimenting  which,  I think,  is 
to  prove  very  profitable.  Twelve  acres 
of  strawberry  plants  set  to  eleven  dif- 
ferent varieties.  Three  of  these  va- 
rieties were  Marshall,  Glen  Mary  and 
Wm.  Belt,  all  of  which  have  very  ten- 
der leaf  tissues  and  are  quite  suscep- 
tible to  -leaf  spots,  such  as  blight  or 
rust  spots.  This  twelve-acre  block  was 
sprayed  with  lime-sulphur  solution, 
using  three  gallons  to  fifty  gallons  of 
water.  Plants  of  these  same  eleven 
varieties  were  set  in  another  block 
which  we  sprayed  with  bordeaux  mix- 
ture, 4 — 4 — 10  solution.  The  results 
of  this  test  were  greatly  in  favor  of 
the  lime-sulphur.  The  foliage  present- 
ed a glossier  appearance  than  those 
which  were  sprayed  with  the  bordeaux 
mixture  and  were  absolutely  free  from 
any  trace  of  fungus.  While  it  may  not 
be  necessary  to  use  as  much  as  three 
gallons  of  lime-sulphur  to  fifty  gallons 
of  water,  the  result  was  so  perfectly 
satisfactory  that  we  shall  continue  to 
use  that  strength  until  such  time  as 
experience  proves  that  a less  strength 
will  produce  the  same  results.  I might 
say  here  that  we  spray  as  often  as 

STP  ftWRrPPV  AND  RASPBERRY  seven  or  eight  times  each  season  be- 
1 I\im  fl  DLlMl  1 PLANTS  cause  in  the  growing  of  plants  we 
AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES  — ■ must  keep  the  foliage  coated  through- 

J.E.  Mendenhall,  Bx.  75,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa  out  the  entire  growing  season,  which 

with  us  runs  from  May  15th  to  about 
October  15th;  while  in  the  case  of  fruit 
growing,  we  have  to  spray  only  during 
the  swelling  of  the  buds,  which  gener- 


diately  after  being  hatched,  making  it 
quite  difficult  to  reach  with  spray  ma- 
terial. With  the  leaf-roller  the  spray- 


Strawberry 


Plants  Specialty 


Have  all  the  leading  varieties  and  guarantee  plants 
to  be  pure  and  true  to  name — plants  that  we  are 
not  ashamed  to  ship  or  afraid  to  guarantee  satis- 


factory. 


Our  Prices  are  Right 


Send  for  catalog  before  buying  plants  elsewhere. 

0.  C.  WALLER,  JUDS0N1A,  ARKANSAS 


STRAWBERRY  PLANT 


2 5 CENTS  TO  50  CENTS  PER  1000 

loss  than  otter  nurseries  charge.  Leading  MONEY  MAKIb 
Varieties.  Drew  all  myself  so  know  what  they  are,  and  i 

fnarantee  True  to  Name.  15  years  growing  plants.  Price . 
ZEE.  P.  J.  MYERS,  R.  4 BRIDGMAN,  MIC 


THE  FINEST  CANNED  GOODS  IN  THE  WORLD  PUT  UP  BY  FARM- 
ERS AND  FAMILIES  WITH  THE 


RANEY  CANNERS 


LATEST,  SIMPLEST  AND  EASIEST  METHOD.  Write  NOW  for  catalogue  giving  full  information. 


No.  1 Outfit,  100  to  250  cans  per  day $ 5.00 

No.  2 Outfit,  250  to  500  cans  per  day 1.50 

With  Portable  Furnace 10.00 

No.  3 Outfit,  1000  to  2000  cans  per  day 20.00 

With  Portable  Furnace 25.00 


Instruction  Book  and 
Complete  Soldering 
Outfit  sent  with 
every  Canner. 


THE  RANEY  CANNER  CO., 


TEXARKANA,  ARK.-TEX. 


Rubber  Roofing 


Warranted  For 


Twenty- Five  Years. 

To  Hay  Station  East  of  Rocky  Moon- 


FREIGHT  PAID  fains,’ except  Texas,  Colo- 


radorNewMexico,  N.  Dakota,  S.  Dakota,  Wyoming, 
Montana.  Special  prices  to  these  states  on  request 


KS  America 


is  truly  a revolutionizer  among  friuts.  I could 
not  afford  to  advise  you  wrong.  Please  don't  hes- 
itate. Ask  The  Fruit-Grower.  No  better  authority 
in  the  world. 

EDWIN  H.  RIEHL,  Station  4,  ALTON,  ILLINOIS 


DROP  A CARD  FOR 


FLANSBURGH’S 

Strawberry  Catalog 


for  1911.  Reliable,  interesting  and  instructive. 

HIGHLAND,  ST.  LOUIS.  GOLDEN  GATE  and 

all  the  best  varieties.  Address 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  & SON.  JACKSON,  MICH. 


ONE-PLY  . - - • Weighs  35  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  81-10  per  roll. 
TWO-PLY  - ■ - Weighs  45  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  $1.30  per  roll. 
YHKEE-PLY  - Weighs  55  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  81-50  per  roll. 

TERMS  CASH:  We  save  you  the  wholesalers’  and  retailers’  profit.  These 

special  prices  only  hold  good  for  immediate  shipment. 

Indestructible  bv  Heat,'  Cold,  Sun  or  Rain. 


Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  refer  you  to  Southern  Illinois  National  Bank. 

CENTURY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Dept.  304,  East  St.  Louis.  Ills. 


ally  is  from  April  15th  to  June  1st.  Af- 
ter fruit  is  picked,  most  growers  mow 
off  the  foliage  and  burn,  and  the  new 
growth  seldom  is  affected  with  dis- 
ease of  any  kind.  In  case  it  should  be, 
an  extra  spraying  will  be  necessary. 


MILLIONS  OF  FINE 


Stra.wberryPla.nts 


Excelsior  and  Klondike.... $1.65  per  1000 

Aroma  . 2.00  per  1000 

F.  O.  B.  This  Place.  Write  for  Catalogue. 


LOUIS  HUBACH 

ROUTE  NO.  2.  JUD80NIA,  ARK. 


Either  bordeaux  mixture  or  lime-sul- 
phur solution  should  be  forced  through 
a nozzle  which  makes  a very  fine  mist. 
The  foliage  should  not  he  made  wet 
enough  to  drip,  merely  moistening  the 
leaves  is  best:  but  in  doing  this  work 
the  operator  must  be  careful  to  see 
that  the  nozzle  throws  the  spray  wide 
enough  so  that  every  particle  of  every 
leaf  is  moistened. 

Where  leaf-chewing  insects  are  pres- 
ent, arsenates  should  be  forced  through 
a coarser  nozzle.  A sufficient  quan- 
tity should  be  sprayed  over  the  plants 
until  the  arsenate  solution  has  thor- 
oughly wet  every  leaf.  Should  drops 
of  the  spray  material  lodge  in  the  hoi- 


When  Buying  Your  Ticket 


See  that  it  is  routed  via  The 


Colorado  Midland 


Special  Homeseekers’  Rates  to 
Grand  Valley  Points  in  Colorado 

Pullman  Sleepers  and  Dining  Cars  on  all  Trains. 
Write  for  rates  and  “Soil  and  Products  booklet. 


C.  H.  Speers,  Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt.,  Denver,  Colorado 
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STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 


From  the  strawberry  metropolis  of  the  world. 
More  strawberries  and  strawberry  plants  are  grown 
and  shipped  from  this  place  than  any  other. 

All  plants  we  ship  are  guaranteed  to  give  satis- 
faction in  every  way.  Every  plant  a new,  large, 
heavy  rooted,  healthy  grower,  and  true  to  name. 
Best  and  largest  stock  we  have  ever  grown. 

Our  season  lias  been  very  favorable  and  we  have 
made  prices  accordingly.  Seventy-five  varieties  in 
any  quantity. 

Send  at  once  for  our  free  descriptive  catalogue 
and  price  list  of  strawberry  plants  which  also 
give  valuable  Information  in  regard  to  growing  the 
strawberry. 

D.  McNALLIE  PLANT  & FRUIT  COMPANY 

SARCOXIE,  MISSOURI 


New  Strawberries 

Nearly  100  varieties  to  select  from.  We  guar- 
antee our  plants  to  be  high  grade  and  equal  to 
any.  Our  18th  Annual  Catalog  is  ready.  Write 
for  one. 

The  Flansburgh  & Potter  Co. 

BOX  333  LESLIE.  MICH. 


TREES=TREES 

Stayman  Winesap,  Jonathan,  Grimes’  Golden, 
etc.,  apple.  Let  me  tell  you  about  the  Martha 
peach,  specimens  of  which  have  weighed  17V2 
ounces.  Probably  the  largest  peach  known.  Gen- 
eral line  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees. 

ARTHUR  L.  NORTON 

Nurseryman  and  Fruit-Grower,  Clarksville,  Mo. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Snyder’s  Thoroughbred — Senator  Dunlap 

300  Plants  for  $1.00 

Special  Prices  on  Large  Lots 

C.  Snyder  & Sons,  Atlantic,  Iowa 


Small  Fruit  Plants 

Direct  to  Planter.  No  Agents.  Therefore  you  get 
your  stock  freshly  dug  and  sure  to  grow. 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry  Plants,  Grape 
Vines.  General  line  of  fruit  trees,  ornamentals, 
roses,  paeonies,  etc.  Our  stock  consists  of  com- 
mercial standard  varieties  and  never  were  in  better 
condition.  A postal  will  get  our  price  list. 
ELMHURST  NURSERY  CO..  ARGENTINE,  KAN. 


Everbearing  S tr  a wberries 

Ripe  Strawberries  from  May  until  frost. 

50  other  varieties  of  strawberry  plants  that  will 
please  you.  Also  other  small  fruit  plants.  Veg- 
etable Plants,  such  as  Cabbage,  Tomato,  Celery, 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Asparagus,  etc.  Greenhouse  and 
bedding  plants.  Garden  Seed  as  good  as  the  best. 
Seed  Sweet  Potatoes,  d varieties,  including  the 
new  Pride  of  Kansas.  Send  for  our  catalogue. 
HENRY  SCHNELL.  GLASGOW,  MISSOURI 


Sprayers  ready  for  work?  Look  them 
over,  and  see  that  everything  is  in 
working  order.  Don’t  wait  until  you 
need  the  sprayers  before  looking  them 
over. 


ing  should  be  begun  Immediately  upon 
the  first  sight  of  them,  applying  the 
spray  material  in  such  a way  that 
drops  of  the  material  will  flow  into  the 
cups  of  the  leaves.  The  leai'-roller  is 
not  a heavy  feeder,  and  unless  we  do 
make  the  spraying  material  very 
strong  in  arsenate  and  apply  it  very 
heavily,  the  work  will  not  be  a suc- 
cess. All  insects  belonging  to  the 
beetle  family  will  surrender  to  a thor- 
ough spraying  of  arsenate,  and  by  de- 
stroying the  beetle  we  at  the  same 
time  get  rid  of  their  larvae,  which 
would  do  great  damage  to  the  roots. 
In  the  case  of  crown-miners  and  crown 
borers,  the  best  method  to  follow  is  to 
mow  off  the  foliage  and  burn  over  the 
field  after  the  berries  are  all  picked. 
Avoid  taking  plants  from  infested 
fields.  Rotation  of  crops  is  very  bene- 
ficial. The  strawberry  weevil  does 
its  damage  when  plants  are  in  bloom 
and  just  as  the  fruit  begins  to  develop, 
by  gnawing  through  the  fruit  stem. 
This  causes  the  stem  to  droop  and 
prevents  the  berries  from  maturing. 
The  remedy  for  this  is  clean  and  thor- 
ough cultivation,  burning  over  the  bed 
after  fruiting,  keeping  all  fence  rows 
clean  near  the  plants.  Unclean  fence 
corners  make  a place  for  insects  to 
breed  and  hibernate.  In  fact,  clean 
and  thorough  cultural  methods,  rota- 
tion of  crops,  fall  plowing,  clean  and 
healthy  plants  to  start  with,  make  the 
best  insurance  against  all  kinds  of  in- 
sects. 

Now,  just  a word  regarding  the  mix- 
ing of  these  materials.  In  making  bor- 
deaux  mixture,  never  combine  the  vit- 
riol liquid  with  the  lime  water  until 
the  lime-water  becomes  cool.  This 
will  insure  a more  creamy  and  smooth 
solution,  which  will  be  perfectly  free 
from  any  curdling.  Mix  the  lime- 
water  and  vitriol  liquid  thoroughly  to- 
gether with  the  forty  gallons  of  water 
added  until  they  are  perfectly  combin- 
ed with  the  water  and  use  a sprayer 
which  has  in  it  a good  mixing  device. 

Lime-sulphur  solution  is  more  easily 
combined  with  the  water  than  the  lime 
and  vitriol  but  it  too  must  be  thor- 
oughly stirred  and  beaten  into  the 
water  before  it  is  run  out  into  the 
spray  tank. 

Arsenate  of  lead  is  unquestionably 
the  safest  and  best  insecticide,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  get  it  propprly  dissolved. 

I find  the  most  satisfactory  way  is  to 
take  three  pounds  of  the  lead,  put  it 
into  a three-gallon  bucket;  pQur  over 
it  sufficient  water  to  moisten  the  lead. 
Then,  with  a potato  masher,  work  it 
up  until  it  becomes  pasty.  Add  a little 
more  water  and  do  a little  more  pound- 
ing and  mixing.  Keep  adding  water 


until  you  have  a creamy  solution  and 
until  all  of  the  lead  has  been  taken  up 
by  the  water.  While  pouring  this 
creamy  solution  into  the  fifty  gallons 
of  water  in  your  mixing  tank,  one 
should  stir  while  pouring  it  in. 

I find  that  thoroughness  in  the  mix- 
ing is  fully  as  important  as  thorough- 
ness in  applying  the  material.  Many 
a dollar  is  wasted  by  improper  mixing 
and  improper  application. 

Work  which  does  not  pay  to  do  well 
does  not  pay  to  do  at  all. 

Michigan.  PRANK  E.  BEATTY, 
i 

Has  Nerve  to  Cut  Out  Fillers. 

Here  is  the  man  we  have  all  been 
looking  for,  and  he  is  an  old  friend  of 
The  Fruit-Grower.  Doubting  Thomases 
have  claimed  that  no  man  ever  had 
nerve  enough  to  cut  fillers  out  of  an 
orchard  at  the  right  time,  but  Edward 
Klemm,  Washington,  Mo.,  seems  to  fill 
the  bill,  for  he  has  cut  out  his  fillers 
from  an  orchard  thirteen  years  plant- 
ed— and  he  has  a right  to  be  proud  of 
his  distinction.  \ 

Mr.  Klemm  planted  his  orchard  on 
the  Missouri  River  hills  in  spring  of 
1898,  using  one-year  trees.  Perma- 
nent trees  were  planted  twenty  feet 
apart  north  and  south,  rows  being 
thirty-two  feet  apart;  Missouri  Pippin 
trees  were  used  as  fillers  between  the 
rows,  making  the  trees  at  planting 
time  sixteen  by  twenty  feet.  That 
winter  the  temperature  was  very  low, 
and  Mr.  Klemm’s  trees  were  killed  to 
the  snow  line.  Next  spring  the  trees 
were  cut  back  to  live  wood,  four  to 
five  inches  from  ground,  and  they 
made  a fine  growth  summer  of  1899, 
some  trees  growing  to  height  of  six 
feet.  The  following  winter  these  trees 
were  cut  back,  forming  the  head  low. 

Mr.  Klemm  sprayed  his  trees  with 
dust  for  several  seasons,  but  was  not 
pleased  with  results,  and  now  uses 
liquid  process.  He  has  used  lime-sul- 
phur combined  with  arsenate  of  lead 
with  good  results. 

During  the  present  winter  Mr. 
Klemm  has  cut  out  his  fillers.  “I 
grubbed  them  out,”  he  writes,  “and 
my  nerve  never  weakened.  The  only 
evil  effects  were  when  I worked  too 
hard  at  the  job,  and  I am  counting  on 
good  results  following  the  thinning 
out  of  the  .trees.’ 

Good  for  Mr.  Klemm!  Now  let  the 
skeptical  folks  make  note  of  his  ac- 
tion in  cutting  out  fillers  when  trees 
were  in  their  prime. 


Wnril  fnr  ns  when  y°u  write  an  ad‘ 

VJUUtl  TfUIU  1UI  vertiser  shows  him  where 
his  advertisement  pays  and  TLyv  EViiit  PrAuror 
so  helps  us.  Please  say  it  for  * UtJ  T rUllsVJl  UWCI 


OVERALLS 
FOR  ALL  AGES. 

r Compare  the  overalls  you  arc! 

^wearing  to-day  with  those  you! 

1 wore  three  years  ago.  They  are 
[ not  as  good  in  material,  as  large  in 
size,  they  will  not  wear  or  wash  as 

w FITZ 

Overalls  Never  Change^ 

. they  are  the  same  in  every  detail  as  they  - 
\ always  have  been.  If  you  are  not  wearing  - 
Fitzcs,  get  a pair  and  you  will  never  buy  ariyl 

other  kind.  Write  for  Free  Fitz  Booklet  ] 

BURNHAM-HANNA-MUNGER 

d.  g.  co. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


A house  kept  well  painted  lasts  twice 
as  long.  We  sell  you  paint  at  factory 

f trices.  Save  you  dealer’s  profit,  Make 
t fresh  foryour order.  Mix  ltready  to 
use,  and  pay  the  freight.  We  offer  vou 
two  gallons,  free  to  test,  out  or  an 
order.  Return  the  balance  at  our  ex- 
pense If  the  two  gallons  are  not  satis- 
factory and  get. all  your  money  back. 
No  other  paint-maker  does  this  because 

JiAlNT 

no  other  paint  is  good  enough  to  stand 
the  test.  Send  for  our  free  paint  book, 
with  color  card,  prices,  and  Instruc- 
tions how  to  paint.  Don’t  buy  stale 
paint  with  no  life  In  It.  Buy  fresh 
made-to-order  paint  from 

O.  L.  CHASE  PAINT  CO. 

» Oept.  39,  1220-24  Liggett  Bldg.,  • 


LUTHER  BURBANK’S 
PHENOMENAL  BERRY 


Himalaya  Blackberry,  Logan  Berry, 
Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb  and 
California  Grapes 

Write  for  Descriptive  Price  List.  Address 

G.  H.  HOPKINS  & SON,  Burbank,  Cal. 


GOOSEhuuer 

Removes  all  stems,  blossom-ends,  leaves 
and  dirt  from  gooseberries.  Greatest  of 
labor  savers.  Write  for  circular  to 

WM.  URSCHEL 

58  S.  Napoleon  Street  VALPARAISO,  IND. 


UBBER  STAMPS 

We  have  received  orders  from  almost  EVERY 
STATE  in  the  Union  from  our  adv.  in  the  Fruit- 
Grower.  Please  add  your  name  to  our  list  of 
satisfied  customers.  ASK  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Gardner  Office  Supply  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MISSOURI 


BLOCK  OF  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ON  THE  R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO.’S  FARM. 
i«  illustration  Indicates  the  results  of  thorough  spraying.  This 'photograph  was  taken  October  15*  1910,  shortly  before  plants  were  mulched. 
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MALL  FRUIT 

NOTES 

The  question  now  at  hand  with  many 
is  what  varieties  of  strawberries 
they  will  select  for  spring  planting. 
Doubtless  certain  old  stand-bys  will 
still  continue  to  hold  first  place,  but 
many  new  favorites  will  be  given  room 
to  show  their  merits.  Such  is  the 
progressive  spirit  of  human  nature 
that  we  are  all  always  looking  for 
something  new — something  just  a lit- 
tle better  than  what  we  have — and  so, 
no  matter  how  nobly  the  old  kinds 
have  done,  we  are  ready  to  surrender 
to  the  whim  of  “off  with  the  old  love 
and  on  with  the  new.”  Here  at  home 
there  has  been  a continuous  proces- 
sion of  favorites,  each  supreme  for  the 
year.  Pnfavorable  seasons  that  ren- 
dered comparisons  impossible  or  mis- 
leading, have  been  present  for  several 
years  and  robbed  the  culture  of  this 
berry  of  its  usual  interest,  but  in  se- 
lecting varieties  to  fill  the  annual  new 
planting,  I have  had  little  difficulty  in 
coming  to  a conclusion.  For  this  local 
market  I want  a large,  fancy  berry, 
a good  producer,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose I have  decided  on  the  Joe  and  the 
William  Belt.  These  two  kinds  have 
demonstrated  their  excellence  and 
their  reliability  in  a way  that  leads  me 
to  place  as  much  confidence  in  them 
as  I could  in  any  of  the  standard  sorts. 

I might  prefer  the  Marshall  to  the 
Belt,  if  its  record  here  were  not  so 
variable.  For  the  first  years  it  was 
perfection,  beyond  criticism,  but  of 
late  years  it  has  not  been  dependable. 

I do  not  blame  the  plants  for  that; 
soil  conditions  have  doubtless  changed 
for  the  worse,  and  do  not  answer  its 
complete  demands.  Then  again  it  is 
more  tender  in  bud  than  many  others. 
From  tests  here  I find  the  Joe  and 
Belt  are  not  so  exacting  as  to  soil  and 
season  and  are  some  heavier  yielders, 
especially  the  Joe.  I should  not,  how- 
ever, reject  the  Marshall  on  such  a 
score,  for  we  cannot  expect  fancy  ber- 
ries of  the  largest  size  produced  in  the 
same  profusion  as  a Parson’s  Beauty. 
This  point  seems  lost  sight  of  by  some 
growers  who  are  continually  in  search 
of  some  new  kind  that  will  give  them 
an  abundance  of  all  large  berries  un- 
der common  conditions  of  culture.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  no  such  berry  will 
ever  be  discovered.  Every  plant  and 
tree  has  its  limit  of  capacity  and  this 
limit  is  set  by  fertility  of  soil,  culture, 
moisture  and  the  natural  capabilities 
of  the  species.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
strawberry  plant  can  produce  aston- 
ishingly for  its  size,  but  as  a rule  it 
makes  just  one  berry  of  the  largest 
size,  the  king  berry,  and  the  others 
represent  gradations  below  this.  The 
fancier  the  berries  are  in  size,  flavor, 
beauty,  the  less  will  the  plant  produce, 
because  these  qualities  make  large  de- 
mands on  its  stamina  and  vitality.  For 
numerous  berries  that  will  average 
large,  the  Highland  is  as  good  as  I 
have  seen,  though  the  Bubach  is  a 
well-known  instance.  No  doubt  the 
Bubach  owes  something  of  its  size  to 
its  habit  of  setting  few  plants,  but  this 
cannot  be  Isaid  of  the  Highland,  which 
makes  plants  freely.  The  Belt  here  is 
very  vigorous  in  growth,  making  a fine 
row  of  plants  with  large,  virile  leaves 
entirely  free  from  the  rust  that  con- 
demns this  variety  in  some  parts  of 
the  country.  Every  plant  makes  a 
fancy  berry  of  the  largest  size,  while  ■ 
the  others  all  run  large.  It  doesn’t 
make  a pile  of  berries  like  the  Clyde, 
but  there  are  enough  to  make  a large 
.aggregate  yield  of  fancy  fruit.  The 
Belt  is  an  old  timer  that  of  late  has 
had  a recrudescence  of  popularity  as 
the  pendulum  of  popular  taste  swings 
back  to  old  favorites.  The  glamour  of 
something  new  cannot  always  deceive 
and  obscure  true  merit  and  these  old 
standards  occasionally  have  a way  of 
stepping  forward  and  demonstratihg 
how  infinitely  superior  they  are  after 
all  to  the  new  aspirants  who  owe  most 
of  their  favor  to  their  novelty.  We 
have  only  to  look  at  the  list  of  leading 
commercial  varieties  to  realize  how 
little  real  headway  all  the  scores  of 
new  kinds  have  made. 

Here  is  the  Gandy  still  supreme  as 


the  standard,  after  an  introduction 
dating  back  to  the  ’80s  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Here  is  the  Aroma  still  undis- 
puted champion  shipper  of  Missouri 
and  a large  surrounding  territory,  lo, 
these  many  years.  Excelsior  still  wears 
the  crown  of  extra  earliest,  although 
the  first  creation  of  Hubach  some  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years  ago.  The  Dun- 
lap seems  to  lose  none  of  its  many 
laurels  as  a second  early  and  main 
cropper.  The  hoary  Haverland  is  still 
a prime  favorite  with  discriminating 
growers.  So  is  the  Bubach.  That  an- 
cient forebear,  the  Crescent,  is  still 
catalogued,  and  space  is  still  reserved 
for  the  Warfield.  Even  such  kinds  as 
the  Lady  Thompson,  Clyde,  Sample 
and  Glen  Mary  have  long  passed  the 
age  of  youthfulness.  All  this  is  evi- 
dence that  popular  judgment  in  its 
main  channels  is  not  so  fickle  after 
all,  but  has  a hard-headed  way  of  be- 
ing guided  by  merely  vulgar  dollars 
and  cents. 

The  Joe  was  introduced  about  thir- 
teen years  ago,  but  was  never  pushed. 

It  is  a thoroughly  good  sort,  vigorous, 
large,  thrifty  plant,  makes  runners 
freely,  very  acceptable  in  soil,  and  one 
of  the  most  prolific  of  big  berries.  I 
have  raised  larger  specimens  of  it 
than  of  any  other  kind,  and  for  flavor, 
symmetry  and  handsomeness  I have 
never  seen  it  surpassed.  It  is  hardy 
in  bud  and  medium  late  in  season.  I 
should  list  it  at  the  head  of  all  fancy 
varieties.  One  of  the  reasons  for  its 
failure  to  achieve  popularity  may  be 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  given 
the  fertility  and  culture  necessary  to 
develop  its  crop  of  fine  berries.  Such 
kinds  nearly  always  demand  a deep 
rich  soil  and  cannot  do  themselves 
justice  without  it.  You  cannot  make 
something  out  of  nothing  with  berries 
any  more  than  with  anything  else.  The 
secret  of  big  berries  and  plenty  of 
them  is  a soil  surcharged  with  manure 
and  vegetable  matter.  Kevitt  says  he 
uses  thirty  tons  to  the  acre,  and  some 
apply  as  high  as  fifty.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  overdo  it  with  the  big  late 
kinds,  though  the  extra  earlies  will 
not  stand  it.  Manure  is  the  greatest 
single  item,  counting  three  points  out 
of  four,  and  my  experience  is  that  the 
same  law  holds  good  with  field  crops. 
Most  of  us  have  little  conception  of 
the  potential  influence  of  manure  in 
developing  the  capacity  for  yield  in 
fruit  or  grain.  It  is  a genius  which 
can  call  up  productions  that  amaze  us. 

I have  seen  potato  crops  grow  from 
100  to  400  bushels  per  acre  by  increas- 
ing the  manure,  but  making  no  change 
in  the  cultivation. 

Hubach  says  that  the  Joe  does 
well  with  him  in  Arkansas,  but 
demands  richer  soil  than  ordi- 
nary field  culture  affords.  Of  the 
Evening  Star  he  reports  that  it  made  ' 
a good  yield  of  berries,  some  very 
large  and  smooth,  but  also  a great 
many  rough  ones.  (A  damaging  spring 
freeze  must  be  considered  in  weighing 
these  descriptions.)  The  Star  is  firm 
as  Aroma  and  of  good  flavor.  Not 
very  promising.  The  other  late  one, 
July,  set  the  largest  crop  of  the  sea- 
son with  the  exception  of  the  Mellie. 
The  berries  were  smooth,  but  small, 
moderately  firm,  and  no  buttons. 
Flavor  good.  The  Nettie,  Gill  and 
Success  were  failures.  Stevens  Late 
bore  a large  crop,  but  berries  were 
rough.  The  Autumn  was  very  produc- 
tive, but  did  not  ripen  satisfactorily. 
The  Fendall  made  an  excellent  show- 
ing for  its  first  season  and  looked 
promising.  The  Red  Bird  put  out  a 
large  crop,  but  was  worthless  (reason 
not  given).  Early  Market  and  Early 
Harvest  made  the  best  crop  of  any  of 
the  earlies  (these  are  Hubach  seed- 
lings). The  Excelsior  was  almost  a 
failure  and  is  losing  ground  as  a com- 
mercial sort,  at  Judsonia.  The  leading 
sorts  for  shipping  were  the  Klondike, 
Mammoth  Chip  (an  improved  Klon- 
dike), Aroma  and  Fremont  Williams. 
The  July  did  very  well  here  as  far  as 
one  could  judge  in  an  unfavorable  sea- 
son. 

it 

One  notes  a great  difference  in 
catalogues.  Some  descriptions  are 
plainly  original,  while  others  are  all  of 
the  stereotyped  style,  and  have  a good 
, word  for  everything.  Occasionally 
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Bowker’s 

Lime-Sulphur 

is  absolutely 
pure 

No  salt  or  caustic  being  added,  every 
drop  is  effective  against  the  San  Jose 
and  other  scales,  destroying  mosses, 
fungi,  etc.,  and  thoroughly  cleaning  up 
the  trees  without  injury. 

Write  for  special  prices,  stating  number 
of  trees  to  be  sprayed. 


BOWKER 


INSECTICIDE  COMPANY, 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Manufacturers  of  Arsenate  of  Lead;  also  Bowker’s 
“PYROX”  the  one  Best  All  Around  Spring  and 
Summer  Spray  for  fruits  and  vegetables. 


there  is  a conflict  of  judgment  that  is 
amusing.  For  example  a New  Jersey 
catalogue  has  this  to  say  of  the  Net- 
tie: “A  very  strong  grower,  very  large 
and  productive.  Last  year  we  unwit- 
tingly pronounced  this  berry  of  good 
flavor.  This  year  the  berries  were 
hardly  edible.  Many  specimens  were 
actually  bitter.  The  growing  of  this 
variety  will  not  tend  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  strawberries.  Don’t 
plant  it.”  Turning  now  to  an  Ohio 
catalogue,  I read:  “Nettie,  one  of  the 

latest  berries  grown;  this  combined 
with  its  immense  size  and  productive- 
ness, makes  it  a sure  money-maker. 
Color  light,  flavor  acid,  very  popular 
in  the  East,  where  it  originated  and 
growers  the^e  claim  it  to  be  much 
later  than  the  Gandy  and  to  bring  the 
highest  price  of  any  berry  on  the  mar- 
ket. On  our  own  grounds  it  bids 
fair  to  be  one  of  our  very  best 
commercial  sorts.  We  advise  our 
customers  to  give  it  a thorough 
trial.”  Now  here  i s confusion 
worse  confounded  for  the  plant  buyei . 
Both  these  reports,  I think,  are  truth- 
ful, but  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a soil 
on  which  the  Nettie  would  produce 
bitter  berries.  A bitter  strawberry 
should  be  a decided  curiosity.  Here 
the  Nettie  is  the  only  variety  ever  test- 
ed which  is  undeniably  later  than  the 
Gandy,  is  much  more  productive,  and 
which  produces  berries  of  the  largest 
size.  The  berries  are  not  of  high 
flavor,  but  I have  never  heard  any 
grumbling  from  customers.  In  color 
they  are  too  light  for  market  stand- 
ards, but  their  late  season  more  than 
compensates  for  that.  For  local  mar- 
kets, at  least,  the  Nettie  is  well  worth 
a trial. 

Steven’s  late  champion  gets 
fairly  unanimous  praise,  its  weak 
point  being  berries  that  are  rather 
coarse  in  flavor  and  outline.  It  does 
excellently  here,  having  a large,  rug- 
ged plant  that  sets  a big  crop  of  big 
berries.  It  is  not  really  a very  late 
sort,  however,  as  it  ripens  before  the 
Gandy.  Sample  is  one  of  the  older 
sorts  that  has  always  done  well  here. 
It  is  a great  bearer  and  its  berries  run 
large  and  are  handsome  in  shape  and 
color.  The  Aroma  here  has  never  been 
a satisfactory  yielder,  for  some  reason 
hard  to  explain.  Now  that  the  Autumn 
sells  for  ordinary  prices,  I advise  a 
trial  of  this  sort  as  one  possessing 
distinct  and  valuable  qualities.  It  is  a 
second  early  in  season,  a wonder  of 
prolificacy,  and  its  berries  are  among 
the  most  uniform  I ever  saw,  of  beau- 
tiful shape,  brilliant  coloring  and  of  a 
delicious  flavor  possessed  by  very  few 
kinds.  It  also  makes  the  largest  hill 
plant  I ever  saw,  sometimes  making 
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I Twenty  years’  scien- 
tific study  and  exper- 
ment  have  enabled  us 
to  make  “LION 
BRAND”  Lime-Sul- 
phur Solution,  the  one 
spraying  solution 
which  really  does 


KILL  THE 
SCALE 


It  is  the  most  perfect,  uniform,  safe  and  effective 
combination  of  lime  and  sulphur  ever  produced;  a 
50  gallon  barrel  makes  600  gallons  strongest  spray- 
ing solution;  just  add  water.  It  is  a clear,  cherry 
colored  solution  free  from  sediment.  Cannot  injure 
trees.  BUY  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 

Write  today  for  FREE  Book — BLANCHARD’S 
SPRAYING  FACTS.  Tells  how,  when  and  why  to 
spray.  You  need  it. 

C.  E.  WALKER  MERC.  CO.,  Western  Dist, 

310  TEMPLE  BLK.  KANSAS  CITY,  M0. 


Now  Ready! 

jn  Every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
™ should  be  interested  In  our  an- 
nouncement, on  third  cover  page,  of 

“The  Fruit-Growers 
Guide-Book” 

Cloth  Bound,  Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

Read  the  page  ad  on  third  cover 
and  send  in  your  order  before  the 
first  edition  is  exhausted.  You  need 
this  valuable  book  in  your  business. 
Write  TODAY. 

The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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SPECIOSA 
TREES 


Mine  are  true  to  name.  Write  for  Free  tmoklet  which  telll 
all  about  the  150  acres  I am  growing  for  telephone  P°‘«j 

H.  C.  ROGERS,  Box  33,  Mechanlcsburg,  Ohio. 


no  runners  and  again  making  them 
profusely. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  strawberry 
likes  an  acid  soil.  A few  years  ago 
I temporarily  ruined  a fine  piece  of 
ground  by  giving  it  a coat  of  ashes 
from  a lime  kiln  that  burned  cord 
wood.  The  ashes  had  a good  deal  of 
lime  mixed  with  them  and  the  result 
was  to  make  the  soil  so  alkaline  that 
strawberry  plants  refused  to  grow  ex- 
cept in  spots.  Only  one  variety  had 
the  stamina  to  overcome  the  noxious 
element  and  that  was  the  Bederwood, 
which  alone  carried  its  rows  unbroken 
across  the  whole  field.  So  beware  o 
lime  ashes  for  the  strawberry. 

it 

It  is  quite  well  known  that  a so- 
called  acid  soil  that  is  disliked  by  so 
many  plants  and  upon  which  such 
legumes  as  alfalfa  and  clover  refuse 
to  grow,  is  congenial  to  the  straw- 
berry. This  fact  may  possibly  explain 
some  things  that  have  heretofore  been 
mysteries.  On  my  own  grounds  t lS 
has  lately  had  a striking  illustration. 
A neighboring  limekiln  burned  many 
cords  of  wood  and  had  piles  of  ashes 
mixed  with  some  lime.  Several  loads 
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The  car  with  proof 


You  want  proof,  and  the  Reo  has  plenty  of  it. 

The  most  important  thing  to  be  sure  of  is  get-there  - 
and-back  ability.  This  is  absolutely  proved  by  the  Rec> 
record  from 

New  York  to  San  Francisco 
10  days  15  hours  13  minutes 

It  is  also  complete  proof  of  ample  power,  speed, 
strength,  comfort,  and  all  the  other  qualities  that  belong 
to  a high-grade  motor  car. 

The  car  that  ploughed  through  the  deep  mud  of 
Nebraska  in  wet  weather,  kept  going  at  a steady  pace 


through  the  washouts  and  chuck-holes  of  the  Great 
American  Desert,  climbed  the  rough  grades  of  the 
Desert,  the  Rockies,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains 
the  car  that  has  done  all  this  at  record  speed,  with  not  a 
wrench  touched  to  the  engine,  will  do  all  that  you  will 
ever  ask  of  it. 

You  know  what  you  can  do  with  a Reo — this  record 
proves  it.  We  have  plenty  more  proof  if  you  want  it. 

The  most  economical  car  to  buy  and  own. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  “Reo  and  the  Farmer. 
Plain  facts. 


Reo  Touring  Car  and  Roadster  $1250 

Top  and  Mezger  Automatic  Windshield  extra. 

Reo  Two-Passenger  Roadster  $1050 

Top  and  Mezger  Automatic  Windshield  extra. 

Reo  Fore  Door  Touring  Car  $1350 

Mezger  Automatic  Windshield  included. 


R M Owen  8c  Company  Lansing  Michigan 

General  Sales  Agent  fo? 

Reo  Motor  Car  Co 


You  can 
do  it 
with  a 


Licensed  Under  Selden  Patent 


of  this  we  hauled  and  spread  on  the 
land  and  among  other  portions  was  a 
half  acre  reserved  for  strawberries. 
The  plants  were  put  out  in  the  spring 
and  after  getting  a good  start  a large 
part  of  them  died,  but  only  on  a part 
of  the  land.  The  ‘dead  line”  was  not 
an  even  one,  but  embraced  about  an 
irregular  third  of  the  whole.  Out  of 
a dozen  or  so  kinds  there  was  only  one 
with  vigor  enough  to  withstand  the 
soil  that  the  lime  and  potash  had  made 
too  alkaline,  and  that  was  the  Beder- 
wood.  This  rather  old  variety  should 
be  tested  by  all  who  are  not  acquaint- 
ed with  it.  It  is  a staminate  and  makes 
a fine  mate  for  the  pistillate  Haver- 
land,  which  is  of  the  same  season, 
second  early.  It  is  much  more  vigor- 
ous in  plant  than  the  Haverland  and 
even  more  productive  on  my  soil.  Its 
looks  and  quality  have  made  it  a 
favorite  with  private  customers. 

Planting  time  for  small  fruits  is 
now  rapidly  approaching  and  cata- 
logues are  being  scanned  and  orders 
hurriedly  made  out.  The  winter  has 
been  unseasonably  warm  and  unfor- 
tunately that  generally  presages  a 
late  spring,  with  plenty  of  frosts  to 
work  havoc  with  the  fruit.  Still  there 
are  exceptions  to  all  rules  and  we  will 
hope  this  is  one  of  them.  All  kinds  of 
small  fruits  are  the  better  for  early 
setting.  They  will  grow  with  only 
half  the  trouble  that  has  to  he  be- 
stowed on  late  plantings.  A straw- 
berry plant  will  survive  in  early  March 
with  only  the  tip  ends  of  its  roots  cov- 
ered. They  get  a good  start  by  the 
time  hot  dry  weather  comes,  as  it 
cften  does,  in  April  or  May,  and  the 
soil  becomes  well  compacted  around 
thev* 1  roots  which  prevents  drying  out. 

■ $ 

There  are  now  machines  on  the 
market  for  setting  plants,  but  where 
hand  work  must  he  resorted  to,  I pre- 
fer the  spade.  Many  testify  to  plant- 
ing with  a dibble,  hut  why  drag  your- 
self over  the  ground  with  aching  back 
and  knees  when  you  can  plant  just  as 
fast  or  faster  standing  up?  I have 
spoken  in  praise  of  spade  planting  be- 


fore, but  it  will  bear  repeating  for  tj  le 
benefit  of  new  readers.  With  a spade 
and  a line  (or  a marker  will  do)  you 
can  rapidly  and  with  a minimum  of 
disagreeable  labor  set  all  kinds  of 
small  fruits  that  have  not  large,  sti  ff 
roots  that  will  not  stand  oompressic  n. 
A V-shaped  opening  is  made  with  tine 
spade  to  the  required  depth  and  the 
spade  then  either  withdrawn  or  left  in 
till  the  roots  of  the  plant  are  inserted 
behind  it  by  a boy  who  is  employ  ed 
to  carry  and  set  the  plants.  Several 
thousand  strawberry  plants  may  be>  set 
in  one  day.  The  moment  the  bojf.  in- 
serts the  plant,  the  operator’s  Toot 
firms  the  earth  against  it  snug,  and 
tight  and  the  plant  is  set.  If  done 
early  in-the  season  and  with  att  ention, 
a very  small  percentage  inde<  jd  will 
fail  to  grow. 

The  same  system  can  be  e1  mployed 
with  all  other  small  fruits.  Th»e  goose- 
berry, if  two  years  old,  is  the  most  in- 
tractable on  account  of  its  s tiff  roots, 
hut  pruning  can  do  much  towards 
bringing  it  into  shape;  th,e  currant 
likewise.  The  blackberry  and  rasp- 
berry are  readily  adapted  to  this  sys- 
tem and  can  be  planted  at.  a great  ad- 
vantage over  the  old  furrow  plan.  No 
plow  at  all  is  necessary  hut  only  the 
required  root  pruning,  which  is  quick- 
ly done.  The  grape  ahso  will  do  as 
well  with  spade  planti  ng  as  with  the 
old  fashion  of  digging  holes  and 
spreading  out  the  roots  with,  great 
care.  Cut  back  the  roots  to  four  or 
five  inches  and  the  vines;  are  ready 
for  planting.  Vegetable  plants  like 
cabbage,  tomatoes  and  sweet  potatoes, 
can  be  thus  planted  with  great  ease 
and  dispatch.  Small  Lreeti  with  fib- 
rous roots  as  well  as  the  locust,  ca- 
talpa  and  hedge  trees  can  he  thus 
planted  at  .a  great  saving  of  time  and 
trouble. 

Root  pruning  is  a positive  benefit  to 
all  classes  of  trees  and  plants.  The 
pruning  of  the  strawberry  is  now  a 
recognized  part  of  the  planting  pro- 
cess. One  reason  for  this  is  that  root 
tips  are  often  damaged  or  dead  and 
the  plant  suffers  in.  trying  to  slough 
them  off.  The-  new*  set  of  roots  that 


nature  bestows  on  every  transplanted 
plant  s*art  out  more  promptly  and 
strongly'  from  old  roots  that  have  been 
cut  back'*  to  sound  healthy  wood.  Long 
roots  are  a positive  detriment  and 
burden  Co  the  plant,  for  until  new 
rootlets  sdart  out  and  commence  feed- 
ing, they  have  to  be  supported  out  of 
the  reser  food  laid  up  in  the  body 
or  crown  , if  the  plant.  We  should  feel, 
then,  in  root  pruning,  that  we  are 
strengthen  urog,  n°t  weakening,  the 
plant,  and  putting  it  in  better  shape 
to  make  a wigorous  growth. 

I have  se  ivt  ral  times  spoken  of  the 
immense  p rod  uctiveness  of  Cooper  s 
Autumn.  It  al  so  makes  the  largest 
plant  witho  at  fo  rclng.  I see  that  the 
well  known  New  Jersey  grower,  Kev- 
itt,  now  decl  ares  i'V-  to  be  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  ; ill  sfra  wherries  if  grown 
under  the  b iM  systv^m-  He  offers  to 
guarantee  t tost  it  twill  yield  25,000 
quarts  to  th  e acre  fUn1  second  season. 

I do  not  dou  M that  it  can  he  made  to 
do  this.  Be  sides  this,  it  has  one  of 
the  best  flav  owed  rand  shcf\wiest  berries. 
But  it  has  n ever  done  mac  h f°r  me  as 
a fall  hearer  ■. 

Kevitt’s  s eedling,  Wondei'.  that  he 
made  such  c terms  for  is  a fail  u^e  here. 
At  least  it  n lasde  a complete  fi'ilure  in 
growing  plai  its,  all  the  original  plants 
remaining  tc  kd  small  and  puny  hr  hear 
more  than  ; t few  little  berries.  His 
latest  seedli  ag.  Gov.  Fort,  is  of  exact- 
ly opposite  character,  making  one  of 
the  largest  uplants  in  the  field.  He 
speaks  highl  !y  <of  the  Almo,  originated 
by  Bauer  » jf  .Arkansas,  nnd  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  here  is  a wariety  that 
should  gain  at  wide  populari  ty.  It  might  , 
be  called  a new  (Clyde  with  out,  amy  of 
the  defects  of  (the  old  om  t.  I have 
before  repc  rted  (that  Bauer’s  St.  Louis 
does  not  si  jcceed  on  my  soil,  hut  I see 
that  it  has . gained  high  prais  e in  other 
other  qua  rters. 

I notic  e the  everbearing  varieties 
are  havirig  quite  a boom  ag<  tin  as  the 
result  of  the  introduction  c tf  several 
new  s>ee<  llings.  They  are  we  ill  worthy 
of  trial  by  every  fruit  loves  ’ nnd  we 
shoulf  1 1 tot  become  discourage  tefl  5f  they 


WONDER  LAMP 

The  United  Factories  of  847  Wyandotte  St., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Is  making  an  oft er  to  send 
a lamp  free,  to  one  person  in  each  locality 
p to  whom  they  can  refer  new 

J"  pC  EL  E customersandwho  will  show 
and  recommend  this  marvelous,  new.  In- 
candescent 100  candle  power  oillamp.  Sim- 
ply send  name  and  address. 


BEACON  LAMP  CDIX 
BURNER  I KEE 

Incandescent.  100  Candle  Power.  Burn* 

common  coal  oil.  Gives  better  light  than 
gas.  electricity  or  six  ordinary  lamps  at  one* 

I sixth toone-tenth  the  cost,  Fits  your  old  lamp 
Unequaled  for  fine  sewing  or  reading. 

COSTS  ONLY  ONE  CENT  E0R  SIX  HOURS 

Vie  want  one  person  in  each  locality  to 
whem  we  can  refer  new  customers.  Take 
^advantage  of  our  special  offer  to  secure  a 
S Beacon  Burner  FREE,  Write  today.  Agent* 
^Wanted.  HOME  SUPPLY  CO. 
3S0  E.  C.  Life  Bide**  Kansas  City*  Ho* 


No  More  Rough.  Muddy  or  Dusty  Roads  Where  Our 

homIs  MACHINE 

is  used.  Will  do  twice  the  work  of  any  other. 
Keason — It’s  Flexible.  Live  men  wanted  to  handle 

GILLESPIE  & SON,  Patentees 

Madison,  Nebraska 


500,000  Black  Hills  Spruce 

Genuine  Dakota- Grown,  ranging  In 
size  from  6 in.  to  S ft.  This  is  the 
very  best  all  around  Evergreen  for 
general  planting  and  our  stock  is 
finest  ever  grown.  Extremely  LOW 
PRICES.  Stock  will  be  carefully 
dug  and  packed  in  first-class  shape. 
It  will  please  you.  Write  at  once 
for  prices  and  our  general  catalogue. 
HARRINGTON  NURSERY  CO., 
Sioux  Fails,  S.  D. 


Xenia  Star  Nurseries 


XENIA 

OHIO 


-GROWERS  OF- 


HIGH-GRADE  APPLE,  PEAR,  PLUM,  CHERRY, 
PEACH,  QUINCE  AND  SHADE  TREES 
ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS,  RASPBERRY,  BLACK- 
BERRY  AND  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
SEED  POTATOES,  pure  and  free  from  scab. 
Early  Ohio.  Irish  Cobbler.  Gold  Coin,  Sir  Walter 
Kaleigli  and  Carmen's  Nos.  I and  3. 


FRUITGROWING  New  Book,  by  Paddock 

and  Whipple.  $1.50.  The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

do  not  meet  expectations  the  first  sea- 
son. The  character  of  the  season  as 
regards  its  rainfall  and  temperature 
has  everything  to  do  with  their  suc- 
cess L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Missouri. 
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A Postal  Brings  You  This  Book  of 

1,000  AMAZING 
SEED  BARGAINS! 


‘Northern  Grown  Seeds” 

The  Nation’s  Encyclopedia  of 
Big-Value  Seeds  at  Low  Prices, 
Now  Sent  Free  for  the  Asking 

Don’t  buy  seeds  anywhere 
at  any  price  until  you  have 
consulted  this  Valuable  Book! 
The  products  raised  from  May’s 
have  a reputation  on  the 
country’s  gardens  and  farms  as  the 
best  in  the  world!  Vegetables,  plants, 
bulbs,  fruit  and  trees.  All  the  good 
things  for  the  garden  and  farm  are 
included  in  this  book  of  tremendous 
bargains — the  pricej  ore  right. 

This  book  is  worth  money  to  gardener 
and  farmer  because  it  saves  them  money! 
Don’t  delay— get  the  book  by  return  mail. 
A postal  brings  it  FREE.  Write  today  to 

L.  L.  MAY  & CO.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Get  This  Money-Saving  j 
Seed  Catalogue 

Order  from  our  catalogue  of  Western 
Seeds.  Get  pure  bred,  tested,  strongly 
fertile  field  and  garden  seeds  at  rock  bot- 
tom prices. 

We  cata- 
logue the 
biggest  stock  o. 
high  grade  seeds  In  the 
west-  Novelties  in  vege- 
table and  flower  seeds,  and 
special  premiums,  including  the 
handiest  utensil  ever  invented  for 
the  kitchen.  Sunflower  Grade  Alfal- 
fa Seed  and  Graded  Seed  Corn  our 
specialties.  This  is  the  place  to  buy 
seeds  that  will  grow  big  crops— and 
remember,  our  prices  are  low  and  our 
service  the  best.  Incubators  and 
Poultry  Foods.  Write  for  free  cata- 
logue and  Alfalfa  Booklet  to-day. 

The  Barteldes  Seed  Co. 

Box  19,  809  Mass  Street 
Lawrence 
Kans. 


Golden  Sweet 

Water  Melon^eym“ 

ciousof  all  melons.  Bright,  golden  yellow 
neen,  without  any  hard  core,  but  is  delicious 
throughout  up  to  the  thin  green  rind.  A genu- 
ine novelty  which  everyone  will  want.  Sold 
, only  in  packets  of  12  seeds 
at  25  cents  per  packet. 
Otdway  Canteloupe— 
An  elegant,  spicy,  orange 
fleshed  variety,  price  10 
cents  per  packet,  sent  free 
to  every  reader  who  or- 
der the  Watermelon. 
Catalog  of  superior  varie- 
ties of  garden  seeds,  freo 
town  SEED  CO., 
Dept.  74  Oes  Moines,  la. 


[The  confidence  felt  by  farmers  and 
] gardeners  in  Ferry’s  Seeds  to-day 
i would  have  been  impossible  to  feel  in 
1 any  seeds  two  score  of  years  _ 

| ago.  We  have  made  a 
1 science  of  seed 
1 growing. 


always  do ' 
exactly  what  you 
expect  of  them.  For  sale 
everywhere.  FERRY’S  1911  SEED 
i ANNUAL  Free  on  request. 

D.  M.  FERRY  & CO.,  Detroit,  Mloh.  .1 

In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


SEEDS 

^ Send  a postal  to-day  for  our  100  Page 

. Beautifully  illustrated  catalog  of  genu- 

J In©  seed  bargains,  mailed  FREE  to  any  address. 

ARCHIAS’  SURE  SEEDS 

I Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Bulbs,  Fruit  and  Fancy 
I Trees,  have  been  tested  for  over  25  years;  they  are  I 
I Money  Growers,  and  Mortgage  Lifters,  I 

I and  the  best  that  money  can  buy.  w rite 
I at  once— we  can  save  you  money. 

$10095  Cash  AWAY 
Archias*  Seed  Store  (Corp.) 

I Box  8 ::  Sedalia,  Mo.__ 


ARDENING 

DEPARTMENT 


FREEl 


GARDEN 
SEEDS 

Two  Packets  for  Trial. 

We  send  two  regular  sized  packets  of  our  superior 
Garden  Seed,  your  selection,  and  our  Big  19  M 
Seed  Manual  absolutely  Free  to  all  new  inquiries. 
We  are  anxious  to  increase  our  number  of  customers 
and  have  you  become  acquainted  with  our  Guaran- 
teed Seeds  Is  the  reason  we  make  this  generous  offer 
If  you  give  Our  Seed»  atrial,  we  are  sure  you  will 
become  one  of  our  pleased  customers.  Write  today 
for  our  Big  1911,  76-page,  Illustrated  Seed  Catalog. 
A'A.BERRYSEEDCO.pBox  263  Clarlnda ,la. 


Tomato  Blight  in  Idaho 

I have  had  a dozen  letters  in  the  last 
two  weeks  from  readers  in  the  West- 
ern states,  especially  Idaho  and  Wash- 
ington, asking  about  tomato  blight  and 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  cure  or  pre- 
ventative. I have  quite  an  interesting 
letter  from  a reader  in  Idaho  about  it 
and  he  says  that  he  has  discovered  that 
tomatoes  planted  right  in  the  ground 
where  they  are  to  stand  are  less  sub- 
ject to  blight  than  those  transplanted. 
He  says  he  plants  his  tomatoes  rather 
thick  in  the  row  and  never  transplants 
them,  but  simply  thins  them  down  to  a 
stand.  He  don’t  disturb  the  plants  any 
more  than  can  possibly  be  helped.  He 
says  that  the  blight  killed  gardens  of 
tomatoes  for  his  neighbors,  but  that 
his  came  through  all  right.  There  may 
be  a good  idea  in  what  he  says  and 
would  certainly  be  worth  trying. 

it 

Celery  in  Kentucky 

A Kentucky  gardener  writes  that  he 
had  Giant  Pascal  celery  last  year  that 
grew  four  feet  high.  He  wants  to  know 
if  that  is  unusual  or  if  it  is  common  for 
celery  to  grow  that  high.  He  says  he 
has  not  had  much  experience  with  cel- 
ery and  wants  to  learn  more  about 
growing  it,  hut  if  he  can  grow  it  four 
feet  high  I don’t  know  as  he  needs 
much  instruction. 

You  certainly  did  have  some  great 
celery  if  it  grew  four  feet  high.  That 
is  the  biggest  celery  I ever  heard  of, 
but  as  you  say  it  would  be  too  big  for 
the  table.  I will  enclose  herewith  my 
leaflet  on  celery  culture,  which  may  be 
of  some  help  to  you.  I would  advise 
you  to  buy  a book  on  celery.  It  would 
be  well  worth  while  for  you  to  study  it. 
Glad  to  know  the  seeds  did  so  well  for 
you. 

it 

Hollow  Celery. 

I have  had  several  inquiries  from 
readers  who  say  they  have  had  trouble 
with  celery  growing  hollow.  Several 
varieties  are  reported,  hut  it  seems 
to  be  generally  Golden  Self  Bleaching 
or  Giant  Pascal,  two  of  the  very  best 
varieties.  They  say  that  sometimes 
only  a few  plants  will  be  hollow,  while 
others  report  as  much  as  half  of  it 
hollow,  and  they  want  to  know  wheth- 
er it  is  in  the  seed,  in  the  soil,  the  va- 
riety, the  weather  or  what  is  the  trou- 
ble. One  reader  in  Indiana  reports 
that  his  Giant  Pascal  grew  very  tall 
and  rank  and  first  class  in  every  way 
except  that  occasionally  a plant  would 
have  hollow  stems.  He  wanted  to 
know  if  the  uncommonly  rich  ground 
had  anything  to  do  with  it.  I really 
don’t  know.  It  is  a puzzle  to  me.  I 
have  been  studying  this  matter  for 
two  or  three  years  and  I can’t  arrive 
at  any  definite  conclusion.  If  any  of 
our  readers  can  give  any  real  infor- 
mation about  the  cause  and  remedy 
of  this  trouble  I wish  they  would  speak 
up  and  let  us  know. 

Melon  Lice. 

The  biggest  proposition  the  melon 
grower  is  up  against  is  the  melon 
louse,  which  gets  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves  on  cucumbers,  muskmelons, 
watermelons  and  similar  plants.  In 
several  districts  it  has  driven  the 
melon  growers  entirely  out  of  busi- 
ness. One  reader  near  San  Benito, 
Texas,  writes  that  he  losts  his  crop 
with  them  last  year  and  (wants  to 
know  if  there  is  any  way  he  can  keep 
them  away  this  year. 

I wish  I could  give  you  a sure  cure 
for  the  melon  lice,  but  I am  afraid  you 
are  up  against  it.  Spraying  would  put 
them  out  of  business  if  you  could  get 
to  them  with  the  spray,  but  the  trou- 
ble is  they  work  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaf  and  the  leaves  curl  down  over 
them  so  that  there  is  no  way  on  earth 
to  reach  them  with  the  spray  unless 
you  would  lift  up  each  leaf  and  spray 
it  separately  and  of  course  that  would 
be  out  of  the  question.  The  only  rem- 
edy I know  is  to  watch  for  the  in- 
fected plants  and  whenever  you  find 
any  that  show  any  signs  of  the  melon 
lice  pile  straw  on  and  pour  on  kero- 


sene and  burn  it  up.  That  is  the  only 
way  to  get  ahead  of  them  that  I have 
ever  found  and  even  then  it  is  not 
very  certain. 

I am  not  much  of  an  authority  on 
watering  or  irrigating  as  I have  never 
had  any  personal  experience  In  that 
line,  but  I know  from  what  our  readers 
in  Colorado  tell  me  that  the  melons 
should  have  plenty  of  water  up  to  the 
time  the  melons  are  half  grown,  from 
then  on  hold  back  the  water  or  you 
are  liable  to  make  the  melons  crack 
open,  and  I would  plant  them  up  on  a 
bed  by  all  means.  Melons  don’t  like 
wet  feet  and  if  you  get  them  down  in 
the  furrow  it  will  be  too  cold  and  wet 
for  them.  Get  them  up  where  the  soil 
is  loose  and  warm. 

Does  It  Pay  to  Prune  Tomato  Vines? 

J.  D.  Daniell,  Lawton,  Okla.,  writes 
that  he  is  thinking  of  training  up  his 
tomato  vines  this  year  and  pruning 
them.  He  grows  quite  a quantity  for 
market  and  think's  maybe  it  would  pay 
to  have  them  all  trained  up  and 
pruned. 

In  regard  to  pruning  tomatoes,  I 
never  could  see  that  it  increased  the 
crop  very  much,  although  some  peo- 
ple think  it  does.  I have  tried  prun- 
ing every  different  way  I could  think 
of,  and  while  the  tomatoes  look  awful 
nice  and  seem  to  ripen  a little  better, 
the  yield  is  about  the  same  as  the 
ordinary  way  of  growing  them.  It 
keeps  the  tomatoes  up  off  the  ground 
in  nice  shape  and  the  sun  can  get  at 
them  and  they  ripen  up  nice  and 
smooth  and  well  colored  and  of  course 
that  is  some  advantage. 

It 

Kraut  Cabbage  for  Utah. 

A gardener  near  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  writes  that  he  wants  to  grow 
several  acres  of  cabbage  to  be  used 
in  kraut  making,  (beginning  in  Sep- 
tember, and  he  wants  to  know  what 
varieties  to  use.  He  says  he  tried 
Danish  Ball  Head  last  year  but  didn’t 
like  it,  that  the  heads  while  solid  and 
nice  were  too  small  and  he  didn’t  get 
as  much  yield  as  he  thought  he  ought 
to  have.  He  wants  a bigger,  flatter, 
heavier  cabbage,  one  that  will  grow 
close  to  the  ground  and  make  the  big- 
gest possible  yield  of  cabbage. 

If  you  are  growing  cabbage  for 
kraut  making  I believe  you  are  mak- 
ing a serious  mistake  in  trying  to  use 
Danish  Ball  Head.  It  is  a nice  cab- 
bage, solid  and  a good  seller,  but  it 
don’t  have  the  size;  generally  five 
pounds  is  about  as  large  as  it  grows, 
and  for  kraut  purposes  you  want  a 
cabbage  much  larger  than  that.  I be- 
lieve that  Cornbelt  cabbage  would  be 
exactly  the  thing  for  you  to  grow.  It 
is  somewhat  the  shape  of  the  Late 
Flat  Dutch,  but  not  so  flat;  it  is  round- 
er on  top  and  deeper  through.  I be- 
lieve it  would  be  better  for  you  than 
Volga,  but  I would  advise  that  you  try 
Volga  too.  The  Volga  is  not  the  same 
as  Stone  Mason,  but  is  very  similar 
in  manner  of  growth  and  shape  of 
head.  I believe  it  is  a bigger  cabbage 
than  Stone  Mason  and  possibly  a trifle 
closer  to  the  ground,  but  still  it  is  not 
as  big  a cabbage  as  Cornbelt.  I have 
often  had  Cornbelt  cabbage  grow  to 
weigh  twenty  pounds,  and  I have  seen 
fields  of  it  that  would  average  ten  to 
twelve  pounds  to  the  head,  right 
straight  through  the  field.  The  Volga 
grows  very  solid  and  is  a good  cab- 
bage. It  would  be  better  for  you  than 
Danish  Ball  Head,  but  I believe  Corn- 
belt  would  be  better  than  either  one, 
although  I would  advise  planting  some 
of  both  Cornbelt  and  Volga.  Both  of 
these  cabbages  grow  very  close  to  the 
ground,  very  short  stem,  a very  large 
head  with  comparatively  few  leaves. 
Both  are  a trifle  earlier  than  either 
Danish  Ball  Head  or  Flat  Dutch,  pos- 
sibly ten  days  to  two  weeks  earlier. 
They  will  not  keep  as  well  for  winter 
and  spring  sales  as  Danish  Ball  Head, 
but  that  makes  no  difference  to  you 
as  you  will  use  or  sell  yours,  in  the  fall 
any  way.  It  would  be  all  right  to  send 
in  the  order  as  you  suggest.  It  would 
be  perfectly  satisfactory. 

it 

If  you  have  had  experience  in  using 
traction  engines  to  lighten  farm  work, 
write  us  about  it,  for  the  April  Fruit- 
Grower. 


{Trow Onions 

\IThebig  money  crop 


BEST, 
SEEP 

ONLY^vb. 

85 

CENTS 
POUND 
ID  UP 

"T 


£ START  RIGHT  WITH  GOOD  SEED 

I We  know  that  our  seed  is  EXTKA 
f GOOD,  and  supply  yearly  many  ot 
’ the  largest  growers.  

| $150.00  TO  $300.00  PER  ACRE 
6 IS  WITHIN  YOUR  REACH 
We  have  an  enormous  crop  of  best 
r commercial  varieties  and  make  1 
! Special  Low  Prices  on  quantity.  < 

: Tell  us  how  many  acres  you  will  — 
plant  in  Onions  and  what  varie- 
ties  and  we  will  send  samples  and 
- rock  bottom  prices.  Better  write 
: now— it’s  worth  your  while.  Also 
any  other  seeds  you  need. 

> Henry  Field  Seed  Co. 

No.  15  Field  Blgd. 
i.  SHENANDOAH.  LA. 


-SEED. 

“Sunflower  Brand”  is  carefully  graded, 
rigidly  tested,  thoroughly  acclimated 
seed— the  kind  that  brings  big  crops. 

Get  our  Money  Saving  Catalogue  show- 
ing largest  stock  in  the  West  of  high- 
grade  seeds.  You  can  order  safely  from 
it  and  be  sure  of  getting  rock  bottom 
prices.  We  make  a specialty  of 

10  Tons  Per  Acre 

ALFALFA 

It  is  Kansas  grown— proof  that  it  is  unequalled 
as  a big  cropper.  Graded  Seed  Corn  is  another 
specialty  of  ours. 

We  also  handle  the  latest  novelties  in  vege- 
table and  flower  seeds  and  our  catalogue  gives 
you  all  necessary  information  about  their  culti- 
vation. But  send  for  the  book  and  see  for 
yourself.  Handy  Hot  Plate  Lifter  a special 
premium.  Alfalfa  Booklet  Free. 

THE  BARTELDES  SEED  CO. 

Box  19,  809  Mass  SI.,  Lawrence,  Kansas 

We  have  a full  line  of  Incubators , Brooders  and 
Poultry  supplies— the  best  goods  at  lowest  prices. 
Ask  for  special  book. 


The  largest  grower 
of  pure  Alfalfa  Clover, 
Timothy,  Red.  A Is  Ike  and 
Mammoth  Ciovers. 

The  kinds  the  gentleman  farmer 
and  the  farmer  who  respects  his 
lands  wants  to  sow  on  account  of 
their  absolute  purity,  namely  99.80 
Band  100  per  cent,  growth. 

The  kind  America’s  famous  agrf 
culturist,  Ex-Gov.  Hoard,  of  Wis- 
consin, endorses,  sows  and  praises. 

Salzer’s  Seed  Catalog  Free 

It’s  the  most  original  seed  book  pub- 
lished.bristling  with  seed  truths,  and 
Is  mailed.free  to  Intending  'purchas- 
ers. Or  remit  10c  In  stamps  for  10 
pkgs.  remarkable  farm  seed  sam- 
ples, including  our  famous  Alfal- 
fa,Billion  Dollar  Grass, Speltz, etc. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO. 

208  So.  8th  Street  LaCrossc,  WIs, 


Wo  Buy  anti  Soil 

All  Kinds  of  the 


FIELD  AND  GRASS 


Alfalfa,  Millet,  Cane,  Clover,  Timothy,  Kaffir, 
Popcorn,  Seed  Com,  Grass  Seed,  etc. 
Write  for  prices  on  any  quantity. 

J.  G.  PEPPARD 

1101-17  W.  8th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Strawberries  From  Seed 


RIPE  FRUIT  IN  4 MONTHS 

This  Wonderful  Everbearing 
Strawberry  is  a great  curiosity. 
It  grows  rapidly , and  wi  11  begin 
to  fruit  in  about  4 months  after 
sowing  seeds,  and  continues  to 
bear  fruit  constantly  all  sum- 
mer and  fall,  pint  of  berries 
having  been  picked  from  one 
plant  as  late  as  October.  Seeds 
sown  in  the  house  in  winter  will 
produce  early  fruiting  plants 
which  will  bear  until  late  m 
fall,  and  if  taken  in  the  house 
will  fruit  all  winter.  Plants 
perfectly  hardy  everywhere. 
For  Only  10c  we  will  send  100  Everbearing  Strawberry 
Seeds  in  a 10c  Rebate  Envelope  and  when  empty  envelope 
will  be  accepted  as  10c  payment  on  any  order  for  seeds  m 
our  1911  Catalogue,  which  is  included  Free. 

SMITH  BROS.  SEED  CO..  Box  637,  AUBURN,  N.  Y. 


KRAMERS’  SEEDS  GROW 

Six ^package^s  ^our'finTst  FLOWER^EEDS tor 
10  cents:  Asters.  Pinks,  Petunias,  Sweet  P' eas. 
Popples  and  Verbenas ; and,  if  yon  will  send  ns  tn» 
names  of  two  or  more  of  yonr  friends  who  buy  see" 
we  will  send  EXTR  A one  package  ot  Kramer  s cele- 
brated 2Gtli  CENTURY  GIANT  PANSIES. 
Catalog  Free  If  vou  mention  this  paper. 

I.  N.  KRAMER  & SON,  Section  B 2 
318  Third  Ave.,  Cedtw  Rapids,  Iowa 

Principles  of  Fruit  Growing 

cr.^nt/n\r.'tFruiGeGmw.r.0fSt.3  Joseph.  «V. 
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Keeping  an  Old  Strawberry  Patch. 

Here  is  a report  from  a subscriber 
giving  his  plan  of  keeping  a straw- 
berry patch  for  a longer  period  than  is 
ordinarily  supposed  profitable.  Tins 
man’s  plants  are  still  healthy  and  vig- 
orous and  producing  large  yields.  The 
owner  of  the  field  is  I.  R.  Gould,  Beat- 
rice, Neb.,  and  he  writes  as  follows 
regarding  his  plan: 

“I  have  always  been  an  advocate  of 
small  acreage  and  the  liberal  use  of 
fertilizer,  coupled  with  thorough  cul- 
tivation. The  illustration  is  from  a 
photograph  of  my  patch,  taken  early 
in  November,  1910.  I have  less  than 
half  an  acre  in  strawberries,  and  last 
year  this  patch  produced  its  third 
crop,  the  fruit  selling  for  $330.  From 
the  first  I have  made  this  patch  pro- 
duce a larger  yield  every  year,  and  I 
am  sure  I have  a much  better  pros- 
pect for  a crop  for  1911  than  ever  be- 
fore. Last  season  my  plants  were 
thinned  until  I could  draw  a small  hoe 
between  the  plants,  so  that  it  is  not 
much  of  a matted  row,  yet  when  one 
looks  at  the  picture  it  seems  as  if  it 
were  the  matted  row  system.  The 
plants  are  very  large,  so  that  it  seems 
as  though  they  were  grown  together. 

“I  have  never  let  any  runners  form 
from  the  first  planting,  and  I want  to 
see  how  long  the  old  plants  can  be 
made  to  produce  profitable  crops.  It 
will  be  noted  in  the  picture  that  the 
rows  are  in  groups  of  two,  with  wider 
space  between  every  pair.  This  is 
done  to  save  waste  ground,  but  I have 
the  wide  path  sufficiently  wide  to  per- 
mit picKers  to  get  around  freely. 

“For  mulching  I use  coarse  manure 
from  the  livery  stables  if  the  ground 
is  not  already  too  rich;  otherwise  I 
use  old  wheat  straw,  the  older  the  bet-, 
ter.  I plant  Senator  Dunlap,  with  War- 
field  and  Bederwood  for  second  and 
third  choice,  and  always  get  big,  lus- 
cious berries.  The  only  objection  to 
Senator  Dunlap  is  that  on  very  rich 
ground  like  mine  the  berries  are  in- 
clined to  be  a little  soft.  This  doesn’t 
make  any  difference  with  me,  how- 
ever, since  I have  a local  market  for 
all  my  fruit.” 

Four  Crops  of  Strawberries  From 
One  Planting. 

After  several  ups  and  downs  in 
strawberry  growing,  I have  settled 
upon  a cultural  system  that  is  satis- 
factory. It  is  based  upon  the  methods 
of  various  growers,  and  consists  of 
those  features  which  seem  best  adapt- 
ed to  my  conditions.  In  our  first  trial 
of  this  system  we  prepared  about  an 
acre  of  ground,  commencing  by  haul- 
ing manure  in  the  winter  and  scatter- 
ing over  soil  that  had  had  a hoed  crop 
on  it  the  year  before.  As  soon  as  the 
frost  was  out  this  was  plowed  under, 
then  after  harrowing  thoroughly  and 
leaving  the  ground  as  level  as  pos- 
sible, Senator  Dunlap  and  Splendid 
were  planted  by  line  in  March.  The 
rows  were  about  forty  tods  long, 
three  and  one-half  feet  apart;  the 
plants  being  set  eighteen  inches  apart 
in  the  rows.  In  planting  we  used  a 
spade,  putting  it  down  two-thirds  of 
its  depth,  bent  it  forward,  then  shook 
a plant’s  roots  out  and  put  it  in  about 
the  same  depth  it  had  grown.  The 
soil  was  then  pressed  against  the 
plant  and  firmed  down  with  the  foot. 
As  soon  as  we  had  finished  planting 
we  commenced  cultivating  with  five- 
tooth  cultivator.  They  were  kept  well 
cultivated  with  cultivator  and  hoe.  At 
blooming  time  the  blossoms  were  cut 
off  and  runners  layered.  The  rows 
were  left  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches 
across,  the  space  between  was  kept 
perfectly  free  from  weeds  with  hoes. 
In  the  early  winter  the  plants  were 
muched  with  straw.  There  was  al- 
most a perfect  stand  and  in  the  spring 
some  of  the  mulching  was  removed 
from  off  the  rows  and  placed  between 
them.  They  bloomed  well,  but  a late 
frost  destroyed  the  early  ones.  Though 
not  a big  yield,  we  picked  and  sold 
the  crop  at  from  $3  per  crate  for  the 
first  to  $2.25  for  the  last,  the  patch 
netting  us  about  $350,  which  seemed 
good  to  us.  As  soon  as  the  crop  was 
harvested  the  straw  was  all  removed 
and  with  a ten-inch  mouldboard  plow 


turned  the  original  plants  under,  leav- 
ing plants  that  had  grown  from  run- 
ners between  the  rows  for  the  mother 
plants  for  the  next  year.  For  three 
or  four  days  they  were  left,  in  this  raw 
conditions,  then  cultivated  and  har- 
rowed thoroughly  same  as  I did  the 
plants  the  year  before.  I have  con- 
tinued this  last  method  of  preparing 
the  ground,  planting,  cultivating  and 
renewing  the  plants  with  good  success. 
We  had  a third  crop  on  the  same  field 
this  year  of  as  fine  berries  and  a larger 
yield  than  the  firpt,  and  I see  no  rea- 
son why  the  fourth  should  not  be  bet- 
ter still;  it  certainly  looks  very  prom- 
ising now.  Our  berries  are  boxed  and 
crated  when  ready  for  market.  We 
use  a neat  label  on  each  crate.  This 
is  a sort  of  an  advertisement  and  at 
the  same  time  helps  the  looks  of  each 
crate.  The  berries  are  always  in  de- 
mand and  sell  at  top  prices. 

I read  everything  I can  get  hold  of 
on  strawberry  culture  and  I know 
most  growers  recommend  plowing  up 
the  bed  after  picking  the  second  crop, 
but  I believe  it  will  pay  for  growers 
to  try  renewing  by  leaving  new 
plants  at  one  side  of  original  row  as 
I have  explained  above. 

Abilene,  Kan.  L.  P.  M. 


YOUR  GARDEN 

will  be  a source  of  pleasure  and  profit  if  you 
enrich  the  soil,  plant  Burrell's  Best  Seeds 
and  give  it  good  cultivation. 

You  will  meet  with  loss  and  disappointment  if  you 
plant  poor  seed.  Burrell’s  Seeds  have  a National  Rep- 
utation for  High  Quality.  You  can  buy  them  direct. 

No.  I Seed  either  Rust  Resistant  Rocky  Ford, 
Burrell’s  Thoroughbred  Rocky  Ford  or  Burrell  Gem 
Cantaloupe,  85  cents  per  pound,  delivered  by  express. 

Every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  should 
plant  some  of  this  seed.  Catalogue  free. 

D.  V.  BURRELL,  A.  23,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


The  Gilbertson  Way 

Of  farming  And  rm 

Of  Preparing  Soil 

WIllMake  Your  Land  PayAProfit  Of  Front!  te  f 
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You'll  Not  Only  Make  This  Profit  But 
Will  Increase  The  Value  of  Your  Land , 
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This  is  not  mere  theory  for  by  special  prep- 
aration of  my  soil  and  by  growing  special  crops 
I have  made  a forty-acre  tract  average  me  a 
yearly  income  of  over  $15,000,  and  last  year  I 
refused  $48,000  for  this  forty-acre  tract  which 
cost  me  a few  years  ago  $125  per  acre. 

There  are  no  more  improvements  in  the 
./ay  of  buildings,  etc.,  on  the  place  today 
than  there  were  at  the  time  1 bought  it. 
The  thing  that  has  raised  its  value  is  the 
way  the  soil  has  been  prepared  along 
scientific  lines  to  a high  state  of  fertility 
and  the  growing  of  special  crops  of  ex- 
' traordinary  high  quality. 

Some  of  these  crops  pay  me  as  high 
as  $1,200  per  acre  profit.  My 
way  is  a new  way  of  farming 
and  I have  made  this  remark- 
able profit  on  my  farms  for 


several  years.  These  profits  are  within  reach 
of  every  farmer  and  grower  in  the  country. 

The  secret  of  this  wonderful  profit  is  in 
my  special  method  of  growing  and  my  special 
method  of  preparing  the  soil,  which  is  the 
result  of  over  32  years  of  study,  experi- 
menting and  hard  work  not  only  here  on 
my  Iowa  farm  but  on  my  experimental 
farms  in  other  states  as  well. 

These  methods  of  soil  preparation, 
my  experience  in  producing  points  of 
high  quality  in  grains,  seeds  and  plants, 
which  have  taken  me  32  years  to 
work  out — you  can  get  by  reading  my 
two  books  and  put  into  practice  right 
away  with  big  results.  I want 
every  reader  of  this  paper  to 
get  these  two  books.  No  mat- 
ter how  much  land  you  own. 


2 Valuable  Books  Free 


ttnnle  Jl/n  * This  is  my  intensive 
\ MM  Web  M farming  book,  not  a cat- 

alog— but  a book  published  to  sell  for  50c.  I had 
a few  thousand  published  and  will  distribute 
them  free  for  a short  time  simply  to  introduce 
the  Gilbertson  Way  of  Farming.  This  book  tells 
of  my  experiments  and  experience  for  the  last 32 
years.  In  other  words,  it  has  taken  32  years  to 
write  and  complete  it.  At  least  32  minutes’  time 
spent  in  reading  it  will  be  the  most  profitable 
time  you  ever  spent.  This  book  explains  my 
special  method  of  soil  preparation — how  to  ro- 
tate crops— how  to  make  your  land  pay  big  pro- 
fits as  I have  done  by  growing  special  crops  of 
high  quality  that  have  paid  me  a profit  of  from 
$500  to  $1,200  per  acre  every  year. 
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MY  $15,000  CROP 
GRANDPA'S  PRIDE 
G LORE  ONIONS 

I show  here  a crate  of  my  Grandpa’s 
Pride  Globe  Onions  which  by  years  of 
scientific  selection  and  restriction  I have 
been  able  to  produce  some  extraordinary 
points  of  quality.  When  I started  out 
32  years  ago  to  breed  up  points  of  high 
quality  in  this  onion  I set  up  this  high 
standard  to  work  for.  First — long  keep- 
ing quality,  so  that  the  onion  might  be  placed 
on  the  market  after  all  other  onions  were  out 
of  the  way  and  this  is  the  most  extraordinary 
point  that  has  been  produced  in  any  onion,  as 
on  several  occasions  we  have  kept  some  of 
these  onions  over  for  two  years  without  show- 
ing signs  of  sprouting. 

The  other  qualities  that  I have  aimed  for  and 
produced  in  this  onion  were  to  get  a perfect  globe 
shape,  enormous  size  and  yield,  small  neck,  high 
color  and  a mild,  sweet  flavor.  The  history  of 
how  I produced  these  points  is  told  in  my  books. 

CutOut  The  Coupon 

I have  written  more  than  I intended,  even 
then  I have  not  said  as  much  as  I would  like  to. 
I hope,  however,  that  I have  interested  you  and 
every  other  reader  of  this  paper  and  that  you  will 
cut  out  this  coupon  and  find  out  full  particulars 
about  my  way  of  farming.  These  books  are  for 
the  up-to-date  farmer  as  well  as  the 
men  in  our  towns  and  cities.  It  con- 
tains a complete  story  of  my  32  years  of 
special  crop  growing  and  studying  out 
methods  of  soil  preparation.  These  32 
years’  experience  are  yours  for  the  ask- 
ing. Just  fill  out  and  send  me  the  cou- 
pon and  I will  send  my  two  books  free, 
postage  paid.  Write  for  them  today  be- 
fore you  forget  it. 

I A*  O.  Gilbertson, 

CROP  SPECIALIST 

Bom  636  MASON  CUT,  IOWA. 


Book  A lo.  2 

Explains  one  ot  my  biggest  successes 
—my  Alton  Improved  Red  Raspberry. 

Instead  of  growing  an  ordinary  variety 
of  raspberries  and  being  satisfied  with  an 
ordinary  profit  I propagated  this  special  va- 
riety now  known  as  the  Alton  Improved 
Red  Raspberry.  This  berry  has  stood  the 
winters  of  Northern  Minnesota.  North  and 
South  Dakota  and  even  as  far  north  as  Can- 
ada without  the  least  winter  protection.  It 
is  especially  remarkable  for  its  great  size 
and  delicious  flavor  as  well  as  for  its  long 
fruiting  season,  as  it  is  in  full  bearing  on  an 
average  of  3 months.  So  wonderful  are  these 
berries  that  a great  many  men  come  here 
from  other  states  to  see  them. 

Special  To  The  ll/Ian  I 
With  A Small  Patch 
Of  Ground 

Statistics  show  that  the  demand  for 
farm  products  is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply. 
That  is  the  real  cause  for  the  high  cost  of 
living.  The  surest  and  quickest  way  to  re- 
duce it  is  for  the  city  men  and  the  men  in 
the  small  towns,  too.  to  utilize  for  growing 
purposes  all  idle  ground  which  surrounds 
their  homes.  There  iG  good  profit  in  it — 
especially  if  you  will  adapt  the  ‘Gilbertson 
Way”  of  growing.  Write  for  myfree  books 
— they  explain  fully  this  work. 


A.  O.  Gilbertson , Crop  Specialist 
Box  636  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

Dear  Sir: — I would  like  to  know  more  about 
the  Gilbertson  Way  of  Farming  and  would  like 
to  have  your  two  books  free. 

Name 

Town State 

If  you  live  on  a farm,  do  you  own  or  rent? 

If  you  live  in  town,  howmuch ground  haveyou? 
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Motor  Trucks  Indispensable  to  Farm- 
ers. 

It  is  a big  step  for  city  business  men 
to  take— this  supplanting  of  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  with  motor  trucks,  but 
to  the  farmer  such  a change  will  seem 
even  more  radical.  But  looking  squaie- 
ly  at  the  subject,  it  seems  that  farm- 
ers should  be  the  most  logical  class  to 
which  truck  manufacturers  should 
look  first,  to  dispose  of  their  product.  ! 
Next  to  the  human  element,  the  serv- 
ice rendered  by  horses  on  a farm  is 
most  important,  and  the  motor  truck 
comes  as  an  improvement  upon  the 
horse  in  every  way — economy,  speed 
and  capacity  for  work. 

On  a big  farm  some  form  of  motive 
power  is  nearly  always  in  demand  for 
operating  machinery,  carrying  sup- 
plies and  tools  to  the  fields,  and  piod- 
uce  from  the  fields.  Again,  in  carry-' 
ing  the  produce  to  market.  A truck 
chassis  may  be  fitted  with  inter- 
changeable bodies  suited  to  the  cairy- 
ing  of  anything — from  vegetables  to 
hay. 

Mr.  John  Neal  of  Hudson,  Kansas, 
utilizes  a White  steam  car  in  many 
was  aside  from  its  original  purpose. 

He  uses  his  car  as  a stationary  engine 
to  supply  power  for  the  operation  of  a 
corn  sheller,  buzz  saw,  churn  and 
grindstone.  The  rear  wheels  are  jack- 
ed up  and  a drum  is  attached  to  the 
hub  of  one  of  them— from  which  a belt 
transmits  the  power.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  a White  40-horsepower  en- 
gine could  not  be  made  to  operate  a 
threshing  machine  or  baling  machine 
in  like  manner. 

It  seems  that  any  hustling  fruit 
grower  or  truck  farmer  could  not  af- 
ford to  deny  himself  a motor  delivery 
wagon,  with  a capacity  of  1,500  pounds, 
for  instance.  Such  a vehicle  would 
bring  his  farm  two-thirds  nearer  to  his 
market,  practically  speaking,  and  this 
is  of  vital  interest  to  truck  and  fruit 
growers.  When  fruit  is  ripe  it  must 
be  handled  quickly  and  delivered  to 
market  in  fine  condition  if  it  is  to 
command  the  best  price — likewise  with 
perishable  green  vegetables,  in  warm 
weather  no  time  is  to  be  lost  in  trans- 
porting them  from  the  farm  to  the 
market.  The  speed  that  could  be  made 
with  such  a motor  wagon  the  possi- 
bility of  time-saving  and  the  motor’s 
disregard  of  weather  and  road  condi- 
tions, not  forgetting,  of  course,  its 
great  economy — should  merit  a fair 
investigation  from  every  farmer. 

Prices  of  Strawberry  Plants. 

No  doubt  the  American  people  think 
there  are  many  kinds  of  choice  berry 
plants,  as  well  as  runts.  In  referring 
to  my  list  of  this  year’s  catalogues  I 
find  most  every  grower  has  some  hob- 
by. One  will  bank  his  main  force  on 
good  stock,  another  on  the  very  cheap- 
ness of  his  goods,  and  another  on  the 
climate  his  plants  were  grown  in  as  an 
inducement  to  get  the  people  to  buy. 
Of  the  three  classes  I think  the  man 
who  grows  good  stock  and  uses  this  as 
his  motto  is  in  the  right  line.  I can’t 
see  that  climate  has  anything  to  do 
with  growing  choice  berry  plants. 

Now,  for  the  man  who  says  his  stock 
is  just  as  good  as  the  man  who  sells 
for  say,  50c  per  1,000  higher  than  he 
does,  it  is  just  as  simple  as  can  be  that 
there  is  a vast  difference  in  berry 
plants.  When  it  comes  to  fruiting 
power  a little  runt  set  on  the  best  land 
is  worthless;  better  throw  your  money 
in  the  fire  than  to  bother  about  plant- 
ing berry  plants  which  are  sold  only 
on  the  merit  of  cheapness.  I have  ! 
tried  them  several  times.  A man  gets 
just  what  he  pays  for  in  this  world;  j 
if  a small  price,  he  gets  small,  runty, 
middle  plants,  as  that’s  the  only  kind 
a man  could  sell  cheap,  considering 
the  high  prices  of  labor  these  days,  not 
saying  anything  about  the  many  other 
items  which  go  in  to  make  the  cost 
run  up  on  the  nurserymen. 

What  applies  to  plants  will  apply  to 
fruit  trees;  the  day  of  cheapness  and 
good  stock  is  past,  and  it  should  be, 
for  we  should  advance  and  not  go 
backward.  In  this  state  in  the  past 
three  years  land  has  doubled  in  value, 
help  is  at  least  a third  higher  and  is 
still  advancing  and  hard  to  get  at  any 


price,  so  this  will  bring  the  higher 
prices  for  articles  produced  by  the 
farmer.  What  is  true  in  this  part  is 
the  same  in  the  North,  for  last  sum- 
mer, while  visiting  in  Kansas,  I found 
wages  very  high  and  help  hard  to  get 
at  that.  You  save  money  by  buying 
the  man’s  stock  who  grows  for  quality. 

I don’t  mean  to  stand  for  the  fellow 
who  sells  his  stock  just  as  much  too 
high  as  the  other  fellow  may  sell  too 
low,  but  the  man  who  sells  in  reason 
and  sells  good  stock. 

We  have  a very  fine  prospect  for 
berries  at  this  place  for  the  coming 
spring  and  expect  to  ship  at  least  300 
carloads  of  fancy  fruit.  If  there  is  a 
larger  berry-growing  district  in  the 
country,  I don’t  know  of  it.  We  have 
kept  growing  berries  now  for  over 
twenty-five  years,  through  thick  and 
thin,  with  success.  The  man  who 
stays  with  his  trade  is  the  man  who 
wins  out  in  the  long  run.  If  you  want 
good  berries,  always  call  for  the  Jud 
sonia  brands;  not  how  cheap,  but  how 
good,  is  our  motto. 

Many  ask  me  which  two  varieties  I 
would  grow  if  growing  for  berries 
alone.  If  I were  near  some  good  mar 
kets,  I would  plant  nothing  but  St. 
Louis  for  early,  and  Evening  Star  for 
late.  Both  of  them  are  very  large, 
commanding  the  very  highest  market 
prices,  at  least  75c  per  case  higher 
than  other  varieties.  Both  of  them 
are  great  drouth  resisters,  with  strong, 
large  plants,  and  in  all  I consider  them 
the  two  best  berries  I have  ever  grown 
in  my  years  of  growing  plants  and  ber- 
ries. J.  A.  BAUER.. 

Judsonia,  Ark. 

’Sj-fc  ^ 

Spraying  Fruit  Trees  Too  Much  (?) 

A Michigan  subscriber  asks  us  $ it 
is  not  possible  that  many  fruit  trees 
are  sprayed  too  much;  he  believes 
that  possibly  the  tender  tissues  of  the 
plant  are  hurt,  and  he  also  suggests 
that  possibly  insects  eat  a small  quan- 
tity of  the  poison  and  survive;  then 
they  are  better  able  to  withstand  the 
poison,  and  that  possibly  a race  of 
poison-proof  insects  may  be  reared. 

This  writer  also  gives  it  as  his  opin- 
ion that  many  bees  are  poisoned  by 
spraying,  and  that  their  absence  is 
often  responsible  for  failure  of  fruit  to 
set.  He  concludes  his  letter  by  saying 
he  has  a young  orchard,  cared  for  ac 
cording  to  recommendations  in  The 
Fruit-Grower,  and  he  will  now  get 
some  bees,  and  he  wants  to  know  if 
we  cannot  publish  a series  of  articles 
on  bee  keeping. 

It  is  possible  to  injure  foliage  by 
spray  mixture;  this  has  been  the 
charge  established  against  Bordeaux 
mixture,  and  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
lime-sulphur  is  replacing  Bordeaux 
mixture  to  a great  extent.  Lime-sul- 
phur mixture  properly  diluted  and 
combined  with  good  arsenate  of  lead 
will  not  cause  serious  damage,  and  the 
insects  and  diseases  can  be  overcome. 
Much  greater  damage  is  caused  by 
the  insects  and  diseases  than  by  the 
treatment  trees  receive. 

It  is  possible  to  poison  bees  by 
spraying  at  the  wrong  time,  but  best 
authorities  agree  that  there  is  no 
need  of  spraying  while  bees  are  work- 
ing on  the  blossoms  of  fruit  trees;  in 
deed,  it  has  been  pretty  well  estab- 
lished that  great  damage  can  be  done 
the  flowers'  by  spraying  at  that  time 
If  the  poison  is  put  on  at  the  right 
time,  the  bees  will  have  ceased  to 
work  on  the  bloom,  and  there  will  be 
no  danger. 

Our  correspondent  is  right  in  his  de 
termination  to  get  some  bees  for  his 
fruit  farm.  We  don’t  believe,  how- 
e^r,  that  The  Fruit-Grower  can  de 
vote  enough  space  to  articles  on  bee 
keeping  to  cover  the  subject.  Instead, 
we  recommend  our  readers  to  sub- 
scribe for  some  good  bee  paper,  like 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  for  instance, 
and  there  get  the  information  needed. 
The  Fruit-Grower  has  made  its  record 
by  adhering  pretty  strictly  to  horti- 
cultural lines,  and  this  policy  will  be 
continued.  At  the  same  time,  many 
of  our  readers  are  enough  interested 
in  bee  keeping  to  justify  their  sub- 
subscribing for  a specialty,  paper  on 
this  subject,  and  this,  we  recommend 
them  to  do. 


Springtime 

and  Fro^t  Time 


Are  Coming  Early  and  Your  Crop 
Will  Be  Dangling  at  Jack  Front’s 
Belt —If  You  Don  *t  Get  3usy 

Early  Spring  means  Early  Destruction,  unless  you  are  prop- 
erly equipped  with  “The  Troutman  Orchard  Heater. 

The  Spring  of  1911  has  all  the  ear-marks  of  an  early  one; 
the  buds  are  swelling.  The  odds  are  against  you ; you  have  one 
chance  in  five  of  getting  a full  crop.  Are  you  going  to  take  this 
enormous  risk,  when  insurance  is  selling  cheap,  and  a supply  of 
Troutman  Heaters  will  guarantee  you  a bumper  output? 

The  time  is  getting  short  and  our  manufacturers  are  crowd- 
ed! What  you  are  going  to  do  must  be  done  quick.  Maximum 
yields  throughout  the  country  are  monuments  to  the  victorious 
march  of  the  “Troutman”  and  each  one  tells  an  unequivocal 
story  of  the  victory  of  science  over  the  ravages  of  his  coldness, 
Jack  Frost,  through  the  medium  of  “Troutman  s”  Orchard  Heat- 
ers. Nuf  sed.  Get  busy ! 

That  Florida  Story 

TESTS  IN  FLORIDA  SUBSTANTIATE  OUR  CLAIMS  AND 
PROVE  OUR  SUPERIORITY  IN  EFFICIENCY  AND 
ECONOMY 

The  following  records  of  the  Winter  Park  and  Tampa  tests 
were  taken  from  official  reports  published  in  the  Florida  Fruit 
and  Produce  News,  January  20th  and  February  17th  issues: 


BOLTON  HEATER 

107  Pots  per  acre. 

Minimum  rise  in  Temp 2.  0° 

Maximum  rise  in  Temp 

Oil  consumed,  per  acre  per  hour, 

gallons  - I3 

Oil  consumed  for  each  degree 
Temp,  per  hour,  gallons 3% 

HAMILTON  HEATER 
(Block  2) 

43  Pots  per  acre. 

Minimum  rise  in  Temp 1.80° 

Maximum  rise  in  Temp ° 

Average  rise  in  Temp 2.35° 

Oil  consumed  per  acre,  per  hour, 

gallons  11% 

Oil  consumed  for  each  degree 
Temp,  per  hour,  gallons 5 


HAMILTON  HEATER 
(Block  1) 

111  Pots  per  acre. 

Minimum  rise  in  Temp 

Maximum  rise  in  Temp p- 81° 

Average  rise  in  Temp 2.93° 

Oil  consumed  per  acre  per  hour, 

gallons  39 

Oil  consumed  for  each  degree 
Temp,  per  hour,  gallons 10 

TROUTMAN  HEATER 

Figures  that  Talk 

100  Pots  to  the  acre. 

Minimum  rise  in  Temp 4-° 

Maximum  rise  in  Temp 8.° 

Average  rise  in  Temp 

Oil  consumed  per  acre  per  hour, 

gallons  1® 

Oil  consumed  for  each  degree 
Temp,  per  hour,  gallons 2Vs 


The  above  figures  prove  the  “Troutman”  fifty  per  cent  more 
efficient  than  their  nearest  competitor.  We  do  not  quote  the 
above  figures  for  the  purpose  of  knocking  our  competitors.  We 
have  always  tried  to  carry  on  our  business  in  an  honorable,  up- 
right and  business-like  manner.  We  have,  however,  been  thor- 
oughly disgusted  with  the  erroneous  reports  and  statements  made 
by  our  competitors  knocking  the  “T  routman  Heaters.  These 
reports  are  absolutely  without  foundation  and  the  above  figures 
are  therefore  given  in  reply  to  the  various  statements  previously 
made  and  can  be  verified  by  the  records  referred- to. 

The  “Troutman”  Orchard  Heater  will  give  fifty  per  cent 
more  heat  for  every  gallon  of  oil  consumed  than  any  other  device 
ever  placed  on  the  market. 

Why  buv  a heater  that  costs  as  much  or  more  to  begin  with 
and  that  will  cost  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  per  cent  more  to 
operate  every  year  it  is  used.  The  center  draft  supplies  oxygen 
to  the  burning  fuel  and  this  is  why  the  “Troutman”  is  superior. 
The  story  the  smudge  pots  told  in  Florida  has  been  repeated  all 
over  the' country  and  cannot  be  contradicted.  Again  let  us  re- 
mind vou  that  “Jack”  and  his  Zero  Auto  are  speeding  your  way 
and  the  wise  old  owl  will  fly  to  the  “ 1 routman  tree  for  safety. 

Place  your  order  now  and  we  can  make  prompt  shipment, 
e are  holding  a stock  at  Carton  City,  Colorado  and  at  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin.  If  you  are  in  a hurry  send  your  order  in  by 
wire  an'd  it  will  receive  immediate  attention. 

Round  Crest  Orchard  Heater  Co. 

CANON  CITY,  COLORADO 
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SAVE  YOUR  CROPS 

and  Fruits  from  the  Ravages  of  Frost  by  Acting  at  the  Right  Time 

Orchard  Heating  and  Smudging  won’t  sa  ve  your  crop  after  the  damage  is  done — it  is  extra vagan  t 
and  useless  until  the  temperature  reaches  the  danger  point.  The  one  great,  important 
feature  is  ACTION  AT  TEE  RIGHT  TIME.  The  man  with  "Tycoa  AUTOMATIC  ALARM 
THERMOMETERS  is  warned  and  startled  into  action  at  EXACTLY  THE  RIGHT  TIME. 

AUTOMATIC  ALARM 

THERMOMETERS 

May  be  Installed  with  any  system  of  Orchard  Heating  or  Smudging 


And  will  save  their  expense  the  first  season,  whether  you  smudge  or  not.  Simply  but  strongly 
constructed — protected  by  heavy,  metal,  weather-proof  case — and  may  be  installed  by  anyone  of  aver- 
age intelligence.  Rings  a bell,  located  wherever  desired,  at  practically  any  distance  from  the 
Thermometer  itself,  at  the  exact  moment  the  temperature  in  the  orchard  reaches  the  danger  point. 
All  unnecessary  labor,  time  and  expense  may  be  avoided  until  the  ringing  of  the  alarm. 

The  "Tycoa  Automatic  Alarm  Thermometer  may  be  installed  in  Single  Thermometer  Alarms, 
Multiple  Connection  Systems  or  Annunciator  Connection  Systems,  according  to  requirements.  If 
your  Supply  Dealer  cannot  furnish  you,  write  direct  to  us.  Do  not  accept  any  substitute  device.  Get 
the  genuine — look  for  the  name. 

Send  for  Circular  on  the  Tycos " Automatic  Alarm  Thermometer.  ' 


Whenever  you  buy  a Thermometer 
of  any  kind,  always  look  for  the  name 
Tycos " — there’s  n 'Tycos" Thermometer 
for  every  purpose.  The  name  is  your 
protection  and  our  guarantee.  Write 
for  booklets,  “ Incubator  Thermometer 
Facts”  and  “Tycos"  Tips  for  Butter 
Makers.” 


'Saylor  Instrument  Companies 

95  Ames  Street 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

“Where  the  Thermometers  Come  From” 


Our  California  Letter. 

The  results  of  the  past  year  from 
California  orchards  has,  according  to 
the  California  development  board, 
been  very  good,  and  the  markets  have 
been  quite  satisfactory.  Not  only  has 
the  acreage  in  figs,  oranges  and  wal- 


erable  fruit  that  way  in  the  future. 
The  steamship  rate  is  said  to  be  less 
than  half  the  rate  by  rail,  but  whether 
this  means  cheaper  oranges  in  New 
"Vork,  or  a larger  profit  to  the  grower, 
is  not  stated. 

Eastern  capital  is  being  invested  in 


1 The  California  Fruit  Grower  in  a 
recent  issue,  makes  mention  oi  a 
unique  experiment  that  has  been  con- 
ducted near  Fresno  by  a government 
expert.  A quantity  of  grapes  had  been 
kept  in  cold  storage  for  a year  in  some 
method  not  stated.  The  grapes  were 


about  to  try  shipping  apples  to  New 
York  via  Panama.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
hardest  test  ever  made  of  the  shipping 
qualities  of  apples.  They  figure  that 
if  50  per  cent  of  the  apples  reach  New 
York  in  good  condition  the  test  can  be 
considered  a success. 


IRRIGATED  STRAWBERRY  FIELD  OF  R.  W.  EATON,  WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 


nuts  been  increased,  but  there  has 
been  a remarkable  forward  stride  in 
apple  growing.  Vineyards  have  also 
oeen  increased,  especially  for  raisins 
and  table  grapes. 

A shipment  of  citrus  fruit  by  water 
10  ^ew  York  has  arrived  in  fair  condi- 
Hon:  and  it  is  expected  to  send  consid- 


a large  tract  of  land  in  San  Diego  i 
County  that  is  to  be  set  out  in  table 
grapes  for  the  Eastern  markets.  Seven 
hundred  acres  are  to  be  in  White  Mus- 
catels and  three  hundred  acres  in 
other  varieties.  The  grapes  are  to  be 
picked  at  night,  pre-cooled  in  cold 
| storage,  and  then  rushed  to  the  East. 


then  taken  out  and  found  to  be  in  per- 
fect condition. 

The  crop  output  of  the  Watsonville 
section  has  just  been  completed,  and 
it  is  shown  that  the  apple  shipments, 
including  the  by-products,  reached  a 
lotai  of  5,863  car  loads  uiis  year.  The 
shippers  of  the  Pajaro  Valley  are 


L.  L.  DEDHA. 

it 

Study  Orcharding  at  Home. 

Of  course  every  orchardist  studies 
at  home.  He  studies  books  and  bulle- 
tins and  he  does  laboratory  work 
every  day  in  his  own  orchard.  But 
how  often  does  he  wish  he  could  ask 
the  author  of  a book  or  bulletin  a 
question  or  two?  He  does  not  ask  the 
question  because  he  does  not  think  he, 
has  a right  to  bother  a busy  man  sim- 
ply because  he  has  bought  his  book. 
The  Kansas  Agricultural  College  at 
Manhattan  has  always  maintained  a 
sort  of  information  bureau  or  “open 
house”  and  welcomes  questions.  It 
has  today  over  2,000  students  and 
sends  out  trained  men  and  women  to 
instruct  farmers  in  institutes  and  now 
it  has  established  a correspondence 
school,  offering  eighteen  courses,  in- 
cluding orcharding,  gardening  and  • 
landscape  gardening.  The  fee  is  only 
nominal,  not  quite  enough  to  cover  the 
actual  clerical  expense,  but  the  col- 
lege is  simply  trying  to  extend  its 
field  of  usefulness  and  is  now  trying 
to  put  all  the  Kansas  people  to  school. 
Its  correspondence  course  bulletin 
may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

Finds  The  Fruit-Grower  Helpful. 

The  January  and  February  issues  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  show  great  enter- 
prise on  your  part.  You  are  develop- 
ing by  far  the  best  horticultural  jour- 
nal in  the  country.  I make  it  a point 
to  have  all  our  workmen,  our  agents 
and  our  branch  orchard  people  read 
The  Fruit-Grower  regularly,  and  as 
long  as  we  live,  we  hope  to  keep  in 
touch  with  your  good  publication. 

Nebraska.  E.  F.  STEPHEN^, 
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OST  OF  A 


BOX  OF  APPLES 


We  are  glad  our  question  is  bring- 
ing response  from  some  of  the  read- 
ers of  The  Fruit-Grower,  and  we  hope 
to  get  some  interesting  figures  on  this 
subject.  The  first  report  comes  from 
our  friend  Captain  J.  H.  Shawhan, 
Payette,  Idaho,  whose  orchard  has 
been  referred  to  in  these  columns 
many  times.  His  apple  crop  in  1910 
was  a good  one,  except  on  74  Baldwin 
trees,  which  had  a Very  light  crop. 
His  Jonathan  trees,  fourteen  years 
old,  yielded  an  average  of  22%  boxes 
per  tree.  The  pear  crop  was  light, 
Anjou  and  Bartlett  trees,  comprising 
greater  part  of  orchard,  having  about 
20  per  cent  crop;  Clairgeau,  Flemish 
Beauty  and  Lawrence  having  about  60 
per  cent  crop. 

Captain  Shawhan  has  kept  account 
with  his  apple  and  pear  trees,  and  his 
report  for  1910  is  most  interesting. 
He  has  nine  acres  of  apple  trees  and 
six  and  a half  acres  of  pears.  Here 
is  the  way  the  account  for  1910  stood 
at  close  of  season: 

APPLES. 

By  sale  of  5,255  boxes  $6,092.80 

By  sale  of  loose  culls  41.00  $6,133.80 


figures  submitted  show  that  it  cost 
57  1-3  cents  a box  to  produce  Captain 
Shawhan’s  crop,  without  considering 
the  items  referred  to.  The  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  pear  crop  was  almost  63 
cents  per  box.  Since  the  pear  crop 
was  so  short  last  season,  it  would 
seem  as  though,  in  a normal  year, 
pears  could  be  grown  for  less  money 
per  box  than  apples. 

Let  us  hear  from  other  subscribers 
giving  their  figures.  If  you  have 
never  kept  account  with  your  orchard, 
do  so  this  year.  Find  out  what  it 
costs  you  to  grow  apples  — perhaps 
you  are  paying  too  much,  and  an  ex- 
act statement  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures may  help  you  to  locate  the  leaks. 


•Sji.  4^. 


To  sundry  expense, 
keep  of  team,  fer- 
tilizer, etc.  

Spraying  ....  

Thinning  

Labor,  care  of  or- 
chard, pruning,  etc. 

Picking  and  pack- 
ing fruit  1,024.27 


123.33 

186.38 

69.70 


561.00 


Boxes 
Lithograph  lahels  .... 

Water  rental  

Interest  on  working 
capital  


652.76 

64.00 

24.50 


75.00  2,898.96 


Net  profits  $3,234.84 

PEARS. 

By  sale  of  1,555  boxes  $2,401.25 
Sale  of  21,358  lbs.  to 

cannery  427.16  $2,828.41 


Lime-Sulphur  as  a Substitute  for  Bor- 
deaux Mixture. 

“Lime-Sulphur  as  a Summer  Spray” 
is  the  title  of  a bulletin  from  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
This  bulletin,  No.  289,  contains  a 
clean-cut  summary,  with  a brief  dis- 
cussion of  the  results  obtained  by  Mr. 
Errett  Wallace,  lime-sulphur  expert, 
during  the  past  two  seasons,  1909-1910. 
These  experiments  were  carried  on 
during  1909  in  the  orchard  of  L.  B. 
Frear  and  in  1910  in  a number  of  or- 
chards near  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  including 
those  of  B.  J.  Case,  Henry  Baxter  and 
others.  The  results  of  these  experi- 
ments, together  with  similar  experi- 
ments in  other  states  throughout  the 
United  States  during  the  past  four 
years  indicate  definitely  that  lime-sul- 
phur is  an  efficient  substitute  for  Bor- 
deaux in  the  control  of  apple  scab. 
Not  only  is  it  equally  as  efficient  as 
Bordeaux,  but  is  safer,  both  as  re- 
gards foliage  injury  and  fruit  injury. 
Some  of  the  important  points  brought 
out  in  tnis  bulletin  are: 


To  sundry  expense, 
keep  of  team,  fer- 
tilizer, etc $ 

Spraying  

Labor,  care  of  or- 
chard, pruning,  etc. 
Picking  and  pack- 
ing   

Boxes  

Wrapping  paper  and 

cardboard  

Lithograph  labels.... 

Water  rental  

Interest  on  working 
capital  


61.70 

106.94 


287.10 


255.29 

135.40 


1.  That  lime-sulphur  will  control  the 
apple  scab  in  a wet  season  just  as 
well  as  in  a dry  one.  Scab  on  Green- 
ings in  1910  was  reduced  from  58  per 
cent  on  checks  to  about  7 per  cent  on 
lime-sulphur  sprayed  trees. 

2.  That  a dilution  of  one-fortieth  of 
a concentrate  testing  33  degrees 


61.91 

32.00 

12.25 


25.00  977.59 


..$1,850.82 


Net  profits  

SUMMARY. 

Net  profit  on  apples  ....  $3,234.84 

Net  profit  on  pears  1,850.82 


Total  $5,085.66 

This  is  a mighty  good  showing  for 
fifteen  and  a half  acres  of  fruit.  Cap- 
tain Shawhan’s  statement  does  not  in- 
clude interest  on  his  investment  in 
land,  teams,  sprayers,  buildings,  etc., 
nor  is  it  clear  that  his  expense  sheet, 
includes  his  own  salary  as  manager 
of  the  business.  These  items  should 
properly  be  considered  in  arriving  at 
the  cost  of  production  of  fruit.  The 


The  Ideal  Strawberry 


The  Best  Strawberry  ever  Introduced.  A strong 
grower,  mnking  large,  stocky  plants;  blossom  per- 
fect; a heavy  cropper  of  uniformly  very  large  ber- 
ries. exceedingly  firm,  making  it  the  best  shipping 
berry  ever  put  on  the  American  market.  It  doesn’t 
bruise,  discolor  or  mush  down  like  other  varieties. 
The  Elberta  of  the  strawberry  world.  In  canning 
it  holds  its  shape  when  cooked.  The  berry  for  the 
million.  Write  for  full  description. 

Price  $1.00  Per  Do2en,  by  Mail.  Postpaid. 
JOS.  W.  HAINES,  AVILLA,  NOBLE  CO..  IND. 


Beaume  with  two  pounds  of  arsenate 
of  lead  is  about  right  for  the  apple 
scab.  The  scab  was  well  controlled  in 
a large  orchard  at  Sodus  with  this 
combination  this  season. 

3.  Arsenate  of  lead  increases  the 
fungicidal  value  of  lime-sulphur  by  50 
per  cent.  On  trees  sprayed  with  lime- 
sulphur  alone  the  scab  was  reduced 
from  79  per  cent  on  unsprayed  trees 
to  29  per  cent  on  the  sprayed  trees, 
while  with  the  addition  of  two  pounds 
of  arsenate  of  lead  to  fifty  gallons  the 
scab  was  reduced  to  10  per  cent  on 
sprayed  trees. 

4.  The  fungicidal  value  of  sediment 
in  lime-sulphur  depends  upon  its  mag- 
nesium oxide  content.  In  our  experi- 
ments this  sediment  used  alone  at  the 
rate  of  two  gallons  to  thirty  gallons  of 
water  plus  two  pounds  arsenate  of 
lead  reduced  the  scab  from  58  per 
cent  on  unsprayed  trees  to  13  per  cent 
on  sprayed  trees. 

Many  other  questions  of  prime  im- 
portance to  the  fruit  grower  have  been 
investigated  and  the  results  reported 
in  this  bulletin.  This  is  the  compan- 
ion of  Bulletin  No.  288,  dealing  with 
lime-sulphur  injury. 

H.  H.  WHETZEL, 


The  Perfect  Product 

Fully  Complies  With  the  Federal  Law 


Hemingway’s 

Arsenate  of  Lead 


Its  wide  use  in  all  the  great  fruit- 
growing districts  proves  our  Lead 
Arsenate  to  be  exactly  what  the  or- 
chardist  wants.  Send  for  booklet 
and  prices. 

Hemingway’s  London  Purple  Co.,  Ld. 

64-66  Water  Street,  New  York 


COW  PEAS 


Buy  early  and  save  money.  Write  us  for  prices, 
stating  Quantity  wanted.  30,000  Victoria  .Rhubarb 

Hoots  at  low  price.  THE  SOUTHWESTERN  SEED 
CO.,  Dept.  F.  G.,  Fayetteville,  Arkansas. 
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VARIETIES  FOT/LTRY.  Hares.  Eggs  and 
stock  for  sale;  reasonable.  No  better  bred 
stock.  Catalogue  and  show  record  free. 

H.  D.  ROTH,  BOX  J.  SOUDERTON,  PA. 


Plant  Pathologist,  N.  Y.  State  College 
of  Agriculture. 

4^.  4ij£ 

Likes  February  Issue 

“The  February  Fruit-Grower  excels 
all  former  issues  for  really  good 
things.  It  is  brimful  of  practical 
teaching,  and  I cannot  understand 
how  any  fruit  farmer  can  get  along 
without  it.  If  you  will  send  me  a few 
copies  of  February  number  I think  I 
can  get  some  new  subscribers. 
Indiana.  E.  C.  MASON. 

We  sent  the  sample  copies,  of 
course,  and  told  our  subscriber  this  is 
the  kind  of  missionary  work  we  like. 
Friends,  will  not  all  of  you  get  your 
neighbors  to  subscribe  for  The  Fruit- 
Grower?  We  count  on  your  help.  By 
the  way,  don’t  ask  us  to  send  any 
sample  copies  of  January  issues;  that 
number  is  out  of  print,  so  great  was 
the  demand.  And  February  numbers 
are  going  fast. 
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Success 


TWIN  CYLINDER 
POWER  SPRAYER 


Fruit-Growers!  Fanners! 
Orchardists! 


YOU  SIMPLY  HAVE  TO  SPRAY  your  orchards  under  a con- 
tinuous high  pressure  of  200  pounds  to  obtain  marketable 
fruit.  It  pays  BIG  profits,  whether  you  have  four  acres 
or  four  thousand  acres;  where  you  don’t  spray  at  all,  you 
can’t  come  out  even,  and  your  trees  soon  die. 

NOW  WHAT  SPRAYER  ARE  YOU  TO  USE?  It  is  up  to 
you  to  decide  right  now.  You  have  catalogs  and  prices 
from  spraver  manufacturers.  Their  prices  are  so  different. 
Now  what  makes  that  difference? 


YOU  CAN  EASILY  FIGURE  IT  OUT.  The  engine  tells  the 
story.  So  many  sprayer  manufacturers  don  t manufac- 
ture.” They  simply  assemble  an  outfit.  I he  cheapest 
water  cooled  hopper  jacket  engine  is  bought.  The  cheapest 
belt  or  lever  driven  pump  is  bought.  A hopper  jacket  water 
cooled  engine  was  never  designed  or  built  for  successful 
portable  spraying  work. 

A CHEAP  ENGINE  SPOILS  ANY  SPRAYER.  A cheap  en- 
gine usually  indicates  a cheap  sprayer  because  the  price 
is  the  first  consideration  in  engine,  pump,  platform,  tank, 
hose,  bamboos,  etc.  This  outfit  sells  cheap,  but  the  pur- 
chaser learns  before  the  season  is  over,  it  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive article  he  has  on  his  place. 

FIGURE  THE  ENGINE  COST  when  buying  your  sprayer. 
Get  the  regular  selling  price  of  the  engine.  Figure  if  it 
pavs  to  buv  a pumping  engine  on  a sprayer  that  wont  do 
anything  else  but  pump  water. 

‘NEW-WAY”  AIR  COOLED  FARM  ENGINE  is  used 
on  everv  “N  EM/ -'WAY  “SLCCESS  power  sprayer. 
Good  for  ten  hours  steady  run  every  day  in  the  year.  Pulls 
its  load  easily.  Sells  at' a standard  price  the  world  over. 
A high  grade,  high  quality  farm  engine. 

TAKE  OFF  THE  WATER  COOLED  ENGINE  furnished  on 
"other  sprayer  outfits  and  put  in  its  place  the  “NEW- 
WAY”  AIR  COOLED.  The  sprayer  will  then  cost  more 
than  the  “NEW-WAY”  “SUCCESS.”  You  want  your 
sprayer  to  give  high  pressure,  to  stand,  knocks,  to  last  tor 
vears.  to  produce  results.  The  cheap  sprayer  can’t  c o it. 
The  “NEW-WAY”  “SUCCESS”  is  guaranteed  to  do  it. 
That  is  why  the  “SUCCESS”  pays  big  dividends. 

Get  our  new  sprayer  catalogue  No.  S-11.  We  can  make  imme- 
diate shipment  right  now.  We  won’t  be  able  to  later. 
Write  todav  and  get  the  matter  settled  at  once. 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


raplAUTIQN  TO 
I|pl  LAND  BUYERS 

Recently  The  Fruit-Grower  received  J 
two  letters  from  old  friends,  both  ask- 
ing us  to  warn  our  readers  against  the 
danger  of  buying  land  which  has  not 
been  thoroughly  examined.  One  letter 
comes  from  Mr.  Edwin  Taylor,  Ed- 
wardsville,  Kan.,  who  is  now  on  a trip 
through  the  gulf  coast  country  of  j 
Texas;  the  other  comes  from  a friend 
in  the  Northwest  who  does  not  wish 
his  name  used. 

Senator  Taylor  writes  as  follows  re- 
garding the  gulf  coast  country  as  a 
place  for  growing  citrus  fruits: 

“Permit  a word  of  warning  to  the 
hopeful  people  who  are  about  to  buy 
orange  orchards  in  prospect  in  the 
Texas  Coast  Country.  It  certainly  is 
alluring,  this  thing  of  buying  a farm, 
large  or  small,  on  $5  down  and  $5  per 
month,”  but  it  isn’t  assuring. 

“The  Brownsville  road  from  Hous- 
ton to  Bay  City  is  divided  into  a pretty 
nearly  continuous  succession  of  tracts, 
five  and  ten  acres  and  up,  in  many 
places  with  just  one  ‘stool  pigeon’ 
residence;  in  others,  with  a cluster  of 
two  or  three  or  more  houses.  To  one 
who  knows  anything  about  fruit-grow- 
ing and  gardening,  these  people  are 
mainly  certain  to  encounter  disap- 
pointment and  defeat.  Most  of  the  I 


taken  in.  This  correspondent  espe- 
cially warns  against  buying  any  land 
which  is  not  well  drained,  and  he  re- 
fers to  thousands  of  acres  of  low,  flat 
land  which  is  now  being  unloaded  on 
Eastern  buyers,  who  are  sure  to  lose 
their  investment,  for  these  lands  will 
be  subject  to  seepage,  with  all  its  at- 
tendant evils,  such  as  water-logged 
soil,  alkali  deposits,  etc. 

“I  know  The  Fruit-Grower  has 
warned  its  readers  many  times,  and  it 
is  the  only  farm  paper  I know  of 
which  has  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  not  all  irrigated  lands  are  good 
for  fruit.  But  it  does  seem  a shame 
that  unscrupulous  land  men  are  allow- 
ed to  sell  these  lands,  destined  to  be 
frog  ponds,  to  unsuspecting  settlers 
from  the  East.  This  is  not  intended 
to  reflect  on  really  reputable  enter- 
prises, but  to  make  plain  the  fact  that 
there  is  a great  difference  in  land.” 

What  this  man  says  is  true.  There 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  now 
selling  at  high  prices  which  will  be 
worthless  in  a few  years,  and  the  man 
who  invests  in  such  land  is  sure  to 
lose  his  money.  In  many  irrigated 
fruit  districts  the  first  land  to  be 
placed  under  irrigation  was  the  low 
valley  lands,  which  could  be  most 
easily  watered.  Now,  however,  higher 
lands  are  being  watered,  and  the  lower 
levels  are  being  drowned  out  and  are 
doomed.  This  is  the  land  which  can 
be  sold  to  the  unsuspecting  Easterner, 
who  seldom  realizes  that  drainage  is 


DOUBLE-ROW  SYSTEM  OF  GROWING  STRAWBERRIES.  AS  PRACTICED  BY  I.  R.  GOULD.  BEAT- 
RICE.  NEB.  (See  Article  an  Page  33.) 


way  the  country  is  almost  level.  Both 
sides  of  Alvin,  the  most  talked-about 
center  of  the  citrus  industry,  are  im- 
mense ditches  to  carry  off  the  water. 
The  dirt  thrown  up  bears  the  gumbo 
marks  plainly.  The  exceptions  to 
gumbo  for  a long  distance  south  from 
Houston  are  white  patches  that  look- 
ed like  white  clay.  It  had  just  rained 
heavily  and  these  spots  might  be  more 
sand  than  appeared  from  the  train. 

“From  Houston  to  Corpus  Christi  our 
party  of  four,  on  the  lookout  for  ‘signs,’ 
saw  only  one  grove  with  oranges 
hanging  on  the  trees,  and  it  was  less 
than  an  acre.  The  ‘groves’  of  bearing 
age  that  can  be  seen  from  the  train, 
are  so  few  as  to  be  negligible.  There 
are  a few  young  plantations,  all,  so 
far  as  we  observed,  killed  back  with 
frost.  These  tracts  are  in  the  nature 
of  things,  traps  for  the  unwary.  I have 
nothing  to  say  to  the  man  who  sees 
what  he  buys.  I would  like  to  cau- 
tion the  investor  who  buys  by  mail.” 

Friend  Taylor’s  words  of  warning 
are  timely,  and  we  believe  they  are 
well  taken.  The  gulf  coast  country  is 
a splendid  truck  section  and  produces 
line  strawberries.  But,  someway,  we 
have  never  been  able  to  make  our- 
selves believe  it  will  compete  with 
Florida  or  California  in  growing  citrus 
fruits.  We  may  be  wrong,  but  the 
recent  cold  snap  seems  to  confirm  our 
judgment. 

; . ®ur  friend  in  the  Northwest,  who 
is  thoroughly  posted  as  to  the  differ- 
ent fruit  districts  and  who  is  an  ex- 
perienced horticulturist,  says  that  he 
hesitates  to  offer  a word  of  warning, 
for  fear  that  he  may  injure  some  of 
the  really  good  lands  in  that  country. 
But  he  says  that  everyone  who  buys 
should  investigate  most  carefully — and 
even  then  the  novice  may  be  badly 


even  more  essential  in  an  irrigated 
country  than  in  a section  where  rain- 
fall is  depended  upon. 

The  Fruit-Grower  gladly  publishes 
these  words  of  warning.  We  only  hope 
our  readers  will  profit  by  them.  If 
you  contemplate  buying  fruit  land 
anywhere,  investigate  it  most  careful- 
ly, for  there  are  many  things  to  be 
considered.  Don’t  buy  without  see- 
ing, and  don’t  see  the  land  hurriedly, 
but  examine  it  thoroughly. 

Selling  Land  in  Oregon. 

In  this  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
appears  advertisement  of  Luse  Land  & 
Development  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
a company  which  has  sold  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  in  Canada,  and  is  now 
selling  land  in  the  Sutherlin  Valley, 
Oregon. 

The  advertisement  speaks  for  itself 
and  tells  advantages  claimed  for  this 
particular  tract.  It  is  not  out  of  the 
way,  however,  to  refer  to  the  methods 
followed  by  this  firm  in  selling  its 
lands.  Most  of  the  men  composing  the 
company  are  Iowa  bankers  and  busi- 
ness men.  They  are  of  highest  stand- 
ing in  their  respective  communities, 
and  are  conservative  in  their  state- 
ments. The  company  has  ample  means 
for  carrying  on  its  development  work, 
and  has  perfected  a great  selling  or- 
ganization. Local  representatives  have 
been  established  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  special  excursions  are  run  to 
the  lands  to  be  visited. 

This  company  has  its  own  special 
cars,  fitted  for  use  as  sleeper  and  for 
serving  meals  to  those  who  make  the 
trip.  A representative  of  the  company 
is  in  charge  of  the  car  and  every  need 
of  guests  is  anticipated,  making  the 
trip  a very  enjoyable  outing.  During 


“O  Wife!  See  How  I Have 
Fixed  Up  the  Old  Buggy. 
It  Looks  Just  Like  New.” 

Come  here  and  see  what  I have  done  to  this  old  buggy  with  a lit- 
tle lime  and  a little  Jap-a-lac.  It  looks  just  as  good-as  the  day 
we  got  it . I had  about  made  up  my  mind  that  I would  have  to 
send  it  to  town  and  get  the  painter  to  go  all  over  it,  then  I read  that 
advertisement  of  The  Glidden  Varnish  Co.,  telling  about  the  won- 
derful things  you  could  do  with  Jap-a-lac. 

Last  week  when  1 was  in  town  1 stopped  in  at' the  store  and 
got  a can.  I didn't  half  believe  myself  that  it  would  do  all  the 
things  that  they  said  it  would,  but  it  certainly  does  and  I’ve  saved 
a good  big  price  on  this  job  alone.  1 will  finish  up  here  just  in 
a few  minutes,  just  when  I get  the  spokes  and  the  wheels  done  and 
then  I am  going  to  start  in  on  the  harness.  You  see  this  i-  a stain, 
varnish  and  enamel  combined  You  simply  spread  it  on  with  a brush 
and  in  a few  minutes  it  dries  hard  and  leaves  a fine,  glossy  finish. 

The  Book  that  came  with  it  says  that  it  is  fine,  too,  for  making 
floors  look  like  new,  restoring  linoleum  and  oilcloth,  wainscoting 
rooms,  recoating  worn-out  tin  and  zinc  bath  tubs,  for  coating  your 
pantry  shelves  and  kitcrien  tables  and  for  restoring  old,  worn  out 
furniture  Next  time  I am  up  in  town  I am  going  to  get  you  some 
too,  as  some  of  our  things  are  getting  to  look  a little  shabby,  and 
Jap-a-lac  comes  in  18  different  colors  besides  the  natural,  which  is 
a clear  finish,  so  that  we  can  have  any  shade  we  want. 

No,  there  is  nothing  else  like  it  that  I.  know  of.  The  book  .says 
thereare  a lot  of  imitations,  but  no  substitute,  and  I guessit  is  right. 
They  sell  millions  and  millions  of  cans  of  it  every  year,  so  there 
must  be  something  in  their  claim. 


Made  in  18  colors 
and  Natural  (clear) 

Renewv  everything  from  cellar  to  garret 

Jap-a-lac  is  for  sale  by  at  least  one  store  in  every  town. 

It  wears  forever.  Look  for  the  name  “Glidden”  as  well  as  for 
the  name  “Jap-a-lac.”  There  is  no  substitute.  Send  today  for 
free  book  telling  of  its  many  uses.  Ail  sizes  £0  cents  to  $3.00 

The  Glidden  V arnish  Company 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO.  TORONTO,  ONT. 


the  summer  excursions  are  run  to  the 
wheat  lands  of  Canada,  and  last  year 
the  company  became  interested  in  the 
Sutherlin  Valley,  to  use  its  forces  dur- 
ing the  winter.  It  is  this  land  which 
is  now  being  advertised  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower. 

This  company  urges  all  prospective 
customers  to  go  see  the  land  for  them- 
selves. It  has  absolute  faith  in  the 
quality  of  the  land  offered,  and  makes 
a proposition  to  its  customers  to  guar- 
antee every  statement  made  in  adver- 
tising literature.  If,  upon  investiga- 
tion, anything  is  not  found  as  repre- 
sented, the  company  refunds  all  ex- 
penses of  the  trip,  with  $10  a day  ad-  | 
ditional  for  the  time  of  the  person 
making  the  trip.  Everything,  there- 
fore depends  on  the  results  of  the  per- 
sonal investigation  of  the  land. 

The  Luse  Land  & Development  Com- 
pany began  to  take  excursions  to  the 
Sutherlin  Valley,  Oregon,  last  Decem- 
ber, since  which  time  nearly  half  a 
million  dollars’  worth  of  land  has  been 
sold.  The  company’s  officers  report 
that  90  per  cent  of  those  who  go  to  see 
the  land  buy.  The  land  at  first  sold  at 
$300  per  acre,  including  perpetual 
water  right,  and  now  the  price  is  $350 
per  acre.  This  land  is  reported  to  be 
very  fine  for  apples,  pears  and  other 
fruits,  and  the  company  stands  back 
of  all  claims  made  in  its  advertising 
literature. 

The  advertisement  of  the  Luse  Land 
& Development  Company  will  be  found 
on  the  last  page  of  this  issue.  Read  it, 
and  then  write  to  the  company  for  any 
additional  information  desired.  Now 
that  its  methods  of  doing  business 
have  been  explained,  no  doubt  many 
readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  will  be 
cnxious  to  make  further  investigation 
of  the  lands  offered  by  this  company.  | 


THE  EIDSON 

Home  Canning  Outfit 

The  most  perfect  cannec  ever  invented.  We 
make  them  in  any  size  capacity  from  Cook  Stove 
size  up,  and  our  prices  are  in  reach  of  everyone. 
We  guarantee  our  canners  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion. Just  drop  us  a card  and  get  full  particulars 
by  return  mail. 

DIXIE  HDW.  & MFG.  CO..  ELKIN.  N.  C. 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


WE  PAYS80  A MONTH  SALARY 

and  furnish  rig  and  all  expenses  to  introduce  poultry 
and  stock  powders;  new  plan;  steady  work.  Address 
BIGLER  COMPANY,  X389;  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS. 


To  Prove  Trees  of  Quality 

And  enable  you  to  have  a sample  of  our  stock,  we 
will  send 

Ten  One-Year  Trees  for  $1.50 

of  any  one  of  the  following  varieties:  Reagan,  Jona- 

than. Winesap,  Spitzenberg  Apple,  or  Elberta  Peach 
(Hottes). 


Block  of  1-year  Apple  Trees,  budded  from  Prize 
Winners. 

(See  Half-Page  Advertisement  on  Page  6.) 

The  Winfield  Nursery  Co.,  Winfield,  Kansas 

WINFIELD  NURSERY  CO..  Winfield.  Kan.: 

For  inclosed  $1.50  send  to  me  by  express 

to  following  address 

Name  

Town State 

I agree  to  pay  express  digs,  and  write  you  about  stock. 
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AYETTE.  IDAHO 
RIZE  WINNERS 

At  the  National  Horticultural  Congress  just  held  at 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  November  9th  to  19th,  1910 


First 


/ ON  CARLOAD  DISPLAY' 

\ ON  JONATHAN,  PLATE  DISPLAY 
ON  ROME  BEAUTY,  PLATE  DISPLAY' 

I ON  NONESUCH,  PLATE  DISPLAY 
( ON  RUSSETT,  PLATE  DISPLAY 

Thirty-two  States  in  the  Union  Competing 

^ ^ Because  we  can  grow  perfect  apples,  and 

% ^ lots  of  them.  Our  Soil,  Sunshine.  Climate 

V and  Water  produces  the  finest  red  apples  in 
W W I 1 %/  ■ the  world;  we'  have  the  flavor  and  quality 

W f It  I | that  commands  the  highest  prices  of  any  dis- 

trict  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Prices  here 
on  bearing  orchards,  alfalfa  or  raw  lands  are  yet  within  reach  of  all,, 
but  values  will  double  in  a year  or  two.  We  have  Water-lots  of  Water 
— at  all  times  for  irrigation;  without  a perfect  water  right  irrigated 
lands  are  almost  worthless.  Any  valley  can  grow  an  orchard,  but  the 
Payette  Valley  has  shipped  1,000  cars  of  apples  in  1910. 


Write  us  for  maps,  prices  of  land,  terms,  etc.,  which  we  will  be  pleased  to  mail  you  free 

PAYETTE  LAND  COMPANY  PLDAHOE’ 


Hne  teacher 

and  HER.  WORK 

Good  school  teachers  are  always 
looking  for  ways  to  make  their  school 
work  more  helpful  to  the  pupils  and 
more  useful  to  the  community,  and 
the  following  report  of  the  work  of 
one  good,  earnest  school  teacher  in  a 
country  district  in  Kansas  will  be  in- 
teresting and,  we  trust,  helpful  and 
encouraging  to  others. 

Miss  Allie  Hill,  a former  student  of 
the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, is  teacher  in  District  Number  47, 
near  Leonardville,  Kansas.  She  con- 
ceived the  idea,  over  a year  ago,  of 
having  a district  fair.  She  had  given 
the  children  some  nature  study  and 
seeing  what  a stimulus  it  was  to  bet- 
ter work  in  their  regular  studies,  she 
sought  some  way  to  further  the  good 
work.  In  the  spring  she  encouraged 
every  child  to  plant  and  care  for  some 
seed  at  home.  She  went  even  further 
and  urged  the  larger  girls  to  can  fruit 
and  make  jellies  and  do  needlework, 
that  the  exhibit  at  the  fair  might  be 
varied  and  complete. 

Throughout  the  summer  the  good 
work  went  on.  Some  of  the  boys 
planted  corn  of  different  varieties, 
some  grew  potatoes.  On  the  day  of 
the  fair  a little  girl  of  seven  years  had 
a display  of  squashes,  a boy  of  eight 
years  produced  fine  samples  of  cu- 
cumbers. 

When  school  was  resumed  in  the 
fall  final  preparations  were  made  for 
a district  holiday  as  well  as  a district 
fair.  On  a beautiful,  Indian  summer 
day  in  October  the  children  and  their 
parents  and  visitors  from  adjoining 
districts,  too,  began  to  arrive  at  the 
schoolhouse  early  in  the  forenoon, 
coming  on  foot,  on  horseback,  in  bug- 
gies and  in  automobiles.  The  exhibit 
was  so  large  the  schoolroom  would  not 
contain  them  and  part  of  the  products 
were  shown  in  the  yard. 

The  forenoon  was  given  over  to 
games.  Then  the  basket  dinner. 
Fried  chicken  and  doughnuts,  peanut 
sandwiches  and  potato  salad,  baked 
beans  and  pickles,  pies  and  cakes  and 
puddings,  cold  milk  and  hot  coffee — 
words,  like  capacity,  fail  when  we  try 
to  do  justce  to  a dinner  like  that  one. 

In  the  afternoon  the  children  fur- 
nished part  of  the  program  by  way  of 
recitations  and  songs.  The  grown-up 
folks  also  had  their  part.  And  these 
older  people  discussed  their  topics  in 
a way  that  interested  even  the  small- 
est child  in  the  school.  A man  who 
understood  soils  and  plants  had  ev- 
eryone in  the  school  house  eagerly 
watching  the  water  ascend  and  perco- 
late through  different  types  of  soils  in 
glass  tubes,  and  listening  to  the  sim- 
ple story  of  how  a plant  gathers  its 
food  from  the  soil  and  how  it  grows. 

A glance  at  the  following  program 
will  show  the  subjects  discussed  and 
that  they  were  at  once  interesting  and 
practical:  “How  to  Keep  the  Boys  and 
Girls  on  the  Farm,”  Mr.  Walter  Dex- 
ter; “Maintaining  Soil  Fertility,”  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Johnson;  “Teaching  the 
Girls  to  Cook  and  Sew,”  Mrs.  Fred 


Glover;  “Agricultural  and  Household 
Economics  in  the  Rural  Schools,”  Mrs. 
Ella  Rundquist;  “The  Farm  Orchard 
and  Its  Care,”  Prof.  Jules  C.  Cunning- 
ham, Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

While  the  judges  were  awarding  the 


prizes  an  exciting  game  of  baseball  j 
took  place  between  District  47  and  an 
adjoining  district.  You  may  be  so  in- 
terested in  this  progressive  school  by 
this  time  as  to  read  with  pleasure  that  | 
the  final  score  was  16  to  14  in  favor  of 
District  47. 


Now  Ready! 

{][  Every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
^ should  be  interested  in  our  an- 
nouncement, on  third  cover  page,  of 

“The  Fruit-Growers 
Guide-Book” 

Clotli  Bound,  Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

Head  the  page  ad  on  third  cover 
and  send  in  your  order  before  the 
first  edition  is  exhausted.  You  need 
this  valuable  book  in  your  business. 
Write  TODAY. 

The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


The  sun  was  low  in  the  west  when 
the  empty  dinner  baskets  and  the 
prize  corn  and  pumpkins  were  gath- 
ered up  and  happy  parents  and  tired 
children  took  their  homeward  way. 

We  hear  so  much,  these  days,  about 
the  decrease  in  rural  population,  and 
indeed  it  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  before  the  American  people 
today.  Yet  the  rural  school  teacher 
can  do  more  to  solve  the  problem  than 
all  other  forces  combined. 

It  has  been  our  observation  that  ex- 
hibitors at  state  and  county  fairs  too 
often  use  this  means  to  advertise  and 
sell  their  wares,  which  is  all  well  and 
go.od.  But  when  you  see  children  and 
parents  gather  together  the  products 
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of  field  and  orchard  and  garden  for  no 
prize  but  a blue  ribbon  and  for  no  rea- 
son but  a just  pride  in  the  work  of 
their  hands,  you  see  a solution  to  many 
of  the  rural  problems.  Alert  district 
is  not  likely  to  see  any  decrease  in  the 
next  census  report. 

The  awards  of  premiums  was  most 
interesting.  A fifteen-year-old  boy 
won  the  first  prize  on  white  corn,  a 
boy  a year  younger  won  on  red  corn, 
and  a twelve-year-old  chap  won  on  yel- 
low corn.  The  premium  for  kaffir 
corn  was  won  by  two  brothers,  eleven 
and  fourteen  years  old,  and  these  same 
boys  won  the  premium  for  best  water- 
melon. A little  girl  seven  years  old  1 
won  third  premium  on  chocolate  cake,  j 
second  on  white  cake,  first  on  cookies,  j 
first  on  jelly  and  third  on  hemstitched 
apron.  A six-year-old  girl  won  premium 
for  best  plate  of  Ben  Davis  apples, 
showing  that,  even  at  an  early  age,  she 
has  learned  what  constitutes  good 
fruit.  A fourteen-year-old  girl  won 
premium  for  best  percale  dress,  two 
sisters,  eleven  and  thirteen  years  old, 
winning  on  best  doll  in  dress,  the  sec- 
ond premium  in  this  class  going  to  an 
eight-year-old  girl. 

(It  is  safe  to  add  that  there  will  be 
no  change  of  teachers  at  the  Alert 
school  next  term.  If  there  should  be, 
this  wide-awake  teacher  will  find 
plenty  of  districts  which  want  her 
services.  We  agree  with  our  corre- 
spondent that  the  teacher  wields  a 
great  influence,  and  can  do  a great 
work  in  improving  conditions  in  the 
homes  of  the  dstrict.  If  only  we  had 
enough  of  such  teachers! — Editor.) 

Score  Card  for  Strawberries. 


A.  C.  LeDuc,  Chenoa,  111.,  says  he 
believes  that  every  person  who  grows 
strawberries  or  deals  in  plants  should 
adopt  a score  card  by  which  all  varie- 


ties are  judged;  in  this  way  the  com- 
parative value  of  different  varieties 


can  be  ascertained.  Mr.  LeDuc  has 
had  much  experience  judging  poultry 
and  has.  also  served  as  judge  in  corn 
growers’  contests,  and  he  believes 
strawberry  growers  should  get  in  line. 

Mr.  LeDuc’s  plan  is  to  give  a value 
of  a certain  number  of  points  to  every 
characteristic  of  plant  and  fruit — so 
many  points  to  vigor  of  plant,  so  many 
to  healthiness,  and  then  a certain  num- 
ber of  points  to  size  of  berry,  firm- 
ness, flavor,  etc.  With  a certain  rat- 
ing given  every  quality,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  determine  how  many  points  j 
should  be  cut  off  in  judging  a given 
variety. 

Here  is  the  card  used  by  Mr.  LeDuc, 
showing  the  value  he  sets  on  certain 


qualities  of  plant  and  fruit: 
The  plant — 

Perfect  or  imperfect  blossoms 

Size  of  plant  

Habit  of  growth 

Healthiness  of  foliage 

Color  of  foliage 

Hardiness  of  blossoms 

Productiveness  

Particular  as  to  soil 

Particular  as  to  climate 

Season  of  ripening  

The  fruit — 

Color  of  seeds  

Color  of  fruit  

Color  of  inner  flesh  

Size  of  fruit  

Firmness  of  fruit 

Shape  of  fruit  

Flavor  of  fruit 


Points 

0 

2 

8 

5 

2 

5 

10 

5 

5 

0 


10 

8 

10 

10 

5 

8 


Total  100 

To  show  how  this  score  card  works 
Mr.  LeDuc  judged  the  Warfieid  by  it. 
He  cut  this  variety  2 points  on  size  of 
plant,  being  rather  small;  1 point  on 
habit  of  growth,  on  account  of  liability 
to  rust;  % point  on  healthiness  of 
foliage;  V2  point  on  hardiness  of  blos- 
soms; 14  point  on  each  particular  as  to 
soil  and  particular  as  to  climate;  fruit 
is  cut  3 points  on  account  of  small 
size;  1 point  on  firmness,  being  only 
medium;  1 point  on  flavor  of  fruit,  on 
account  of  tartness.  Total  cuts  are  10, 
leaving  score  of  90  for  this  variety, 

Mr.  LeDuc  asks  that  Fruit-Grower 
readers  criticise  his  score  card,  so  that 
the  best  possible  card  can  be  devised 
by  which  to  judge  varieties. 

We  will  start  the  criticism  by  sug- 
gesting that  the  2 points  assigned  to 
color  of  foliage  be  added  to  produc- 
tiveness; we  cannot  see  that  it  makes 
any  difference  whether  foliage  is  dark 
green  or  light,  so  long  as  it  is  healthy, 
and  healthiness  is  given  5 points.  In 
judging  the  fruit  Mr.  LeDuc  assigns 
23  points  to  color,  including  color  of 


flesh  and  color  of  seeds.  We  wouui 
cut.  this  score  down  materially  and 
give  the  extra  points  to  size  of  fruit; 
color  is  important,  bul  too  many  points 
are  given  to  color,  it  seems  to  us. 

Other  score  cards  have  been  sug- 
gested, and  various  growers  have  dif- 
ferent ideas.  Let  us  hear  from  some 
of  them.  For  instance,  Mr.  Goldsbor- 
ough  assigns  several  points  to  dura- 
tion of  picking  season,  but  he  over- 
looks the  hardiness  of  blooms.  Does 
any  reader  know  of  any  fruit  growers’ 
association  which  has  a standard  score 
card  for  strawberries?  If  so,  write  us 
about  it. 

Australian  Apples  to  Be  Sent  to  Amer- 
ica. 

It  is  reported  that  shipments  of  ap- 
ples from  Australia  are  to  be  made  to 
America,  to  compete  with  cold  storage 
fruit  here.  The  Australians  are  pro- 
gressive, and  purpose  to  levy  an  ex- 
port tax  of  2 cents  per  case  on  all  ap- 
ples sent  abroad,  this  fund  to  be  used 
in  opening  up  the  markets  of  the  world 
to  Australian  fruit. 

Read  the  full-page  announcement  on 
third  cover,  of  “The  Fruit-Growers 
Guide-Book,”  now  ready  for  mailing. 
Cloth  bound,  $1.00  postpaid. 


New  Plan  to  Fill  Spray  Tanks. 

The  Friend  Mfg.  Co.,  Gasport,  N.  Y., 
has  perfected  a very  simple  plan  to 
fill  spray  tanks  which  does  away  with 
I he  heavy  rotary  pumps  heretofore 
carried  on  spray  outfits  for  this  work. 
The  plan  is  to  use  a simple  jet  or  in- 
spirator for  this  work,  and  the  new 
method  moves  thirty-five  gallons  of 
liquid  per  minute  with  perfect  ease. 
This  new  tank  filler  weighs  only  five 
pounds  and  of  course  the  saving  of 
weight  is  a great  item  for  those  who 
have  had  experience  hauling  spray 
outfits  through  an  orchard.  Full  de- 
tails of  the  new  device  will  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Friend  Mfg.  Co.,  Gas- 
port,  N.  Y. 


AHvPrticprc  like  *°  know  what  paper  is  giving  the 
nUYCIIloCio  best  service  for  money  expended.  You 


can  aid  them  materially  if 
when  writing,  you  mention 
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“Rapid  Lighter” 


Almost  Iridispenalble  In  lighting  oil  pot  in  orch- 
ard heating.  One  push  on  the  button  drops  junt 
Hie  required  amount  of  gasoline  to  Ignite  tin*  oil.  It 
Ih  non-explosive.  Price,  $4.00.  it  in  ;t  tremendous 
saver  of  time. 

JOHN  STEEL,  Ramge  Bldg., Omaha,  Nebr- 


newhorrv  Strawberry,  Ward  Slack- 
OvSl  JJCWUeiiy  berry  Plants.  Akparairug 
Roots  and  Sweet  Potatoes.  Seeds.  CATALOGUE  FREE 

M.  N.  BORGO  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


FRUITGROWING  New  Book,  by  Paddock 

and  Wliipple.  $1.50.  The  Fruit-Grower.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Wilkinson  Red  Hot  Heater 

FOR  ORCHARDS,  VINEYARDS,  GARDENS,  ETC. 

Burns  Wood,  Coal,  Coke  or  Any  Old  Thing 

Equally  Efficient  as  a Heater  or  Smudge 

Our  Mounted  Gasoline  Sprayer,  all  complete  $140.00 
ofS  Orchard  Supply  Co. 

and  all  Spray  Materials.  412  N.  Main  St.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Lots  of  people  write  in  and  say, 
"These  seed  men  have  got  to  show  me 
before  I will  believe  that  they  have 
anything  that  will  increase  my  yield 
of  corn.”  And  I don’t  know  as  I 
blame  you,  either.  There  are  shysters 
in  the  seed  business  the  same  as  in 
Law  and  Medicine.  The  woods  are  full 
of  them.  They  are  always  mighty 
careful  to  get  your  money  in  advance 
and  then  they  let  you  holler. 

But  suppose  you  had  a chance  to 
see  the  stuff  first,  and  take  it  home 
and  test  it,  and  go  over  the  whole 
matter  carefully  before  you  paid  a 
cent?  Wouldn't  that  make  it  a pretty 
safe  sort  of  a deaf? 

This  question  of  moving  seed  corn 
all  simmers  down  in  the  'end  to 
whether  itt’s  corn  that’s  worth  moving 
in  the  first  place.  You  know  and  I 
know  that  lots  of  it  ain’t  worth  mov- 
ing. 

It’s  got  to  be  “real  seed  corn”  to 
start  with.  And  it’s  got  to  be  a sort 
suited  to  the  soil  and  climate  where 
it’s  going,  and  that’s  the  biggest 
point  of  any. 

The  trouble  Is,  when  you  send  off 
for  seed  corn,  you  don’t  generally  con- 
sult the  seed  breeder  as  to  what  kind 
you  ought  to  have.  You  just  pick  out 
the  one  that  looks  prettiest  in  the 
pictures — and  maybe  it’s  the  right  one 
and  maybe  not. 

But  the  experienced  corn  breeder, 
if  he  knows  his  business,  could  tell 
you  which  kind  is  best  suited  to  your 
soil  and  climate — it’s  his  business  to 
know.  He  knows  the  peculiarities  of 
the  different  breeds  of  corn,  and  about 
what  they  would  do  under  given  con- 
ditions. 

Now,  for  instance — I have  thou- 
sands of  letters  filed  away,  reports 
from  customers  about  the  corn  they 
have  bought  of  me.  By  comparing 
these  reports  with  their  old  orders  I 
can  tell  what  my  corn  will  do  in  any 
state  from  Nebraska  to  Virginia,  and 
what’s  more,  I will  give  you  the  ben- 
efit of  this— I will  tell  you  truthfully 
what  kind  of  corn  will  do  the  best 
for  you  and  about  what  you  may  ex- 
pect, • 

I have  proven  conclusively  that 
there  is  not  a county  in  the  corn  belt 
that  could  not  profitably  use  some 
one  or  more  of  the  20  varieties  of  corn 
I am  breeding — I’ve  got  the  letters  to 
show  for  it. 


Same  way  with  garden  seeds.  I 
have  been  a trucker  and  seed  grower 
all  my  life,  and  I can  tell  you  what 
varieties  you  should  grow.  I am  cor- 
responding all  the  time  with  garden- 
ers all  over  the  country — they  tell  me 
their  troubles  and  I tell  them  what 
to  do. 

Now,  look  here,  Mr.  Man — If  I could 
furnish  you  seed  that  would  increase 
your  yield  of  corn  20  bushels  or  even 
10  bushels  to  the  acre,  what  would  it 
be  worth  to  you?  And  if  that  seed 
was  good  enough  that  you  could  sell 
seed  to  all  your  neighbors  next  spring, 
how  much  more  would  it  be  worth? 

I can  do  that  very  thing,  and  have 
done  it  for  dozens  of  men  right  in 
your  own  part  of  the  state. 

I want  to  plant  a field  for  you,  just 
to  “show”  you.  Anything  from  one 
acre  to  forty  acres.  Write  me  what 
kind  of  ground  you  have  to  plant  it 
on,  and  what  type  of  corn  you  prefer. 
I will  ship  you  enough  of  my  very 
best  graded  seed  to  plant  it.  If  you 
like  the  looks  of  it,  send  me  at  the 
rate  of  50c  an  acre.  If  it  don’t  suit, 
ship  lit  back,  and  I’ll  pay  freight  back 
on  it. 

I will  send  you  corn  that  I know 
positively  will  be  a winner  with  you. 
Corn  that  will  increase  your  yield  and 
the  quality  of  the  crop.  I won’t  make 
much  out  of  the  deal,  not  near  as 
much  as  you  will*  but  I’ll  have  the 
satisfaction  of  “showing  you”  any- 
way, and  that’s  worth  something. 

This  ad  may  not  appear  again.  Now 
is  the  time  to  speak  up  if  you  want 
to  get  in  on  the  deal.  Fill  out  the 
coupon,  so  I will  know  what  to  send 
you. 

Be  sure  and  tell  me  where  to  ship 
it  to  and  how,  whether  by  express  or 
freight. 

Address  me  this  way: 

HENRY  FIELD,  President, 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO., 
Box  15  SHENANDOAH,  IOWA. 

P.  S. — If  you  want  some  really  good 
garden  seeds,  or  the  Madame  wants 
some  flower  seeds  that  will  really 
bloom,  send  me  a list  of  them,  and  I 
will  ship  them  along  with  the  corn, 
and  on  the  same  terms,  “pay  if  you 
like  ’em.”  I’ve  got  the  other  fellow 
beat  a mile  on  that  kind  of  seeds,  and 
I am  not  afraid  of  a show-down. 


Acres  to  plant Nature  of  land 

Color  and  type  of  corn  preferred 


Postoffice  County State 

Please  ship  me  seed  corn  enough  to  plant  the  above.  I will  pay  the 
freight  on  it,  and,  if  it  suits  me.  will  pay  for  it  within  10  days  after  ar- 
rival at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  acre.  If.  after  a reasonable  time  for  ex- 
amination and  test,  I conclude  the  seed  would  not  suit  me,  I will  return 
it  promptly  at  your  expense. 

Name  R.  R-  Station 
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OX  OR  BARREL,  WHICH? 


Some  Interesting  Views  on  the 
Subject  of  Apple  Packages 


It  is  probable  that  the  coming  ses-  j try.  The  fruit  in  New  York,  Virginia 
sion  of  congress  will  again  take  up  the  | and  New  England  is  not  packed  in 
bill  to  provide  regulations  for  sizes  of  | boxes,  except  in  a very  small  way.  The 
packages  for  apples  and  also  provide  fact  is  the  growers  in  the  East  do  not 
a standard  as  to  grading,  etc.  The  j seem  to  feel  inclined  to  take  care  of 
Lafean  bill  was  defeated  at  the  last  | their  orchards,  or  give  their  orchards 
session  because  of  the  opposition  of  j that  attention  which  the  Western 
the  fruit  growers  of  the  Northwest,  I 


who  objected  to  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  bushel  box  provided  for  in  the 
bill. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  less  op- 
position to  the  next  bill,  it  is  probable 
that  the  growers  who  use  boxes  will 
be  consulted  in  drafting  the  bill.  The 
Fruit-Grower  would  like  to  hear  from 
its  readers  who  use  boxes  as  to  what 
they  think  the  size  should  be.  Also 
if  they  think  more  than  one  size 
should  be  allowed.  Of  course,  the 
shape  of  the  box  will  be  left  to  the 
growers  themselves,  but  the  size  of  the 
package  is  also  a very  important  mat- 
ter, if  the  fruit  is  to  be  packed  to  ad- 
antage. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  box,  and 
what  size  should  it  be?  Let  us  have 
your  views  briefly. 

The  box  seems  to  be  becoming  more 
popular  as  an  apple  package,  and  East- 
ern markets  think  more  highly  of  it. 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  recently  pub- 
lished letters  from  prominent  dealers 
in  different  cities,  which  show  that 
good  apples  properly  packed  in  boxes 
will  find  ready  sale.  For  the  benefit 
of  our  readers  we  quote  these  letters — 
there  are  some  suggestions  as  to  grad- 
ing and  packing  which  will  be  found 
helpful.  Read  them: 

The  buyers  of  this  market  prefer  to 
buy  apples  packed  in  barrels.  There 
are  of  course  some  fancy  fruit  stores 
and  grocers  that  prefer  the  fancy  box 
apples,  but  to  take  the  trade  as  a 
whole  the  apples  packed  in  barrels 
have  the  preference. — C.  Wolters  & 
Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


grower  does,  with  the  result  that  the 
fruit  in  the  East  is  not  of  sufficiently 
good  quality  to  be  packed  up  in  the 
boxes  with  as  good  results.  As  you 
probably  are  aware,  there  is  about  one 
bushel  of  good  apples  usually  found 
in  the  barrel,  the  balance  being  mostly 
off  grades,  and  "as  this  off  stuff  is  usu- 
ally found  in  the  middle  of  the  barrel, 
it  cannot  be  seen  by  the  buyer,  where- 
as if  the  same  stuff  is  packed  in  boxes 
opening  top,  side  or  bottom  exposes 
the  poor  fruit,  with  the  result  that  the 
apple  growers  in  the  East  prefer  ship- 
ping in  barrels  rather  than  boxes. — 
Rae  & Hatfield,  New  York. 

As  a general  rule,  the  Eastern  ap- 
ples put  up  in  boxes  do  not  meet  with 
popular  demand,  as  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  New  York,  Virginia, 
New  England  and  other  points  to  pro- 
duce the  same  quality  of  apples  that 
the  Northwest  producing  points  put 
into  their  boxes.  The  Eastern  points 
could  easily  do  so  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  they  grade  much  lower  than 
the  Western  points,  and  inasmuch  as 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  change 
the  grading  of  the  Eastern  stock,  it  is 
much  better  for  them  to  continue  the 
barrel  package  than  to  attempt  to  com- 
pete with  their  fruit  in  boxes  against 
the  Northwestern  fruit,  which  is  far 
superior  in  grading.  The  prejudice 
against  boxes  is  being  rapidly  over- 
come; in  fact,  we  are  now  in  a process 
of  distributing  between  400  and  500 
cars  of  boxed  apples  from  the  North- 
west, and  find  the  demand  much  more 
extensive  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the 
I past,  and  we  are  able  to  sell  cars  in 


Th  prejudice  against  the  box  for  ! markets  that  had  practically  no  con- 


apples  is  being  overcome,  and  the 
package  is  gaining  in  favor.  It  is  a 
question  of  pack  with  the  box  as  with 
any  other  package.  Given  an  honest 
pack  and  many  buyers  will  take  the 
box  in  preference. — Thos.  Bond  & Co., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

The  old  prejudice  against  the  box 
apple  is  fast  disappearing,  and  many 
of  the  fancy  trade  confine  their  deal- 
ing largely  to  the  box  package.  Of  i the  states  of  New  York,  Virginia  and 


sumption  of  this  commodity  in  previ- 
ous years. — H.  Woods  & Co.,  Chicago, 

111. 

The  box  apple  is  becoming  very  pop- 
ular in  our  market.  Our  firm  has  this 
season  handled  more  cars  of  Western 
box  apples  than  this  market  has  taken 
in  an  entire  season  in  former  years. 
Regarding  the  popularity  of  boxes  as 
packages  for  the  handling  of  apples  in 


course  barrel  apples  sell  well,  but  the 
strictly  fancy  stock,  packed  in  boxes, 
is  becoming  very  much  desired.  The 
prejudice  against  them  is  fast  disap- 
pearing.— Wm.  Weinert  & Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

We  don’t  feel  that  the  box  for  ap- 
ples is  gaining  popularity  in  this  city. 
No  serious  objection  is  made  to  boxes, 
and  it  might  be  possible  they  would 
bring  as  much  in  value  provided  the 
apple  is  a selected  fancy  eating,  but 
the  barrel  is  preferred  by  long  odds 
for  any  apple  that  comes  to  this  mar- 
ket; nice  No.  1 common  cooking,  or 
a fancy  table  apple.  Old  Boston  and 
all  New  England  make  no  objection 
to  a barrel,  and  will  still  give  it  the 
preference. — Patch  & Roberts,  Boston, 
Mass. 

It  seems  to  be  the  growing  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  apple  growers 
throughout  Virginia  and  West  Virginia 
to  use  boxes  for  the  better  grades  of 
their  fruit.  Quite  a number  of  the 
large  shippers  have  put  their  best  ap- 
ples in  boxes  this  season,  and  we  have 
been  able  to  encourage  them  by  better 
sales  on  our  market  in  proportion  than 
when  they  use  the  barrel.  We  advo- 
cate the  use  of  boxes  for  fancy  fruit, 
as  the  popularity  of  the  Western  apples 
in  these  packages  goes  a long  way  to- 
ward selling  the  home  grown  product 
if  put  up  in  as  an  attractive  shape. — 
Golden  & Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

There  is  only  one  producing  section 
which  uses  the  box  as  a vehicle  in  the 
disposition  of  their  fruit,  and  that  is 


the  New  England  states,  it  is  true 
that  boxes  as  packages  are  not  as  pop- 
ular, but  this  is  simply  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  put  up  with  the 
same  care  as  are  the  apples  in  the 
Western  states.  If  our  packers  and 
growers  would  grade  their  apples  as 
do  the  growers  in  the  Western  states, 
the  box  as  a package  for  use  in  the 
Eastern  sections  would,  we  feel  con- 
fident, become  equally  as  popular  as 
in  the  Western  states.  What  The  R. 
N.-Y.  should  do  is  to  endeavor  to  edu- 
cate the  growers  and  packers  of  the 
Eastern  states  to  be  more  careful  in 
the  grading  and  packing  of  their  ap- 
ples. Otherwise  the  Western  states 
will  soon  put  our  Eastern  states  out 
of  business  as  far  as  the  apple  indus 
try  is  concerned.  It  is  actually  a crime 
the  way  our  Eastern  farmers  are  put- 
ting up  their  crop  of  apples,  and  if  you 
will  make  an  investigation  among  the 
orchards  in  the  Eastern  states  you  will 
soon  learn  that  we  are  . giving  you 
facts.  There  is  a great  opportunity 
for  agitation  among  the  apple  growers 
to  take  better  care  of  their  orchards 
and  take  more  pride  in  their  fruit. — 
F.  Brenninson  & Son,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

it  it 

When  placing  the  manure  in  a hot 
bed,  pack  it  in  layers  evenly  all  over 
the  frame,  and  then  tramp  each  layer 
solid.  Place  the  sash  over  the  hotbed 
as  soon  as  the  manure  has  been  put 
in,  but  do  not  plant  until  the  tempera- 
ture has  fallen  to  about  90  degrees.  A 
good  thermometer  is  a necessity  in 


WITHOUT  A PEER 

The  Bolton  Orchard  Heater 


Has  Never  Failed  to  Defeat  All  Competitors 
in  Open  Demonstrations 


STANDARD 

SIZE 

Capacity  One 
Gallon 

19c 

Delivered 

Burns  7 to  9 Hours. 


LARGE 
SIZE 

Capacity  Two 
Gallons 

24c 

Delivered 

Burns  12  to  14  Hours 


Liberal  Discounts  on  Quantity  Orders 

It  is  Not  Too  Late  to  order.  We  are  prepared  to  make  de- 
livery in  the  middle  west  within  ten  days  of  receipt  of  order. 


We  Pay  the  Freight 


Frost  Prevention 
Company 

214  Balboa  Building 

San  Francisco  California 


THERMOMETER.  Price.  $22.50. 


E.  B.  McPHERSON,  Sales  Manager 
Middle  West 

1210  West  9th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 


Ihs  Richardson 

Orchard  Heater 

The  Richardson  Orchard  Heater  is  the  best  and 
onl.v  up-to-date  device  for  the  burning  of  oil,  and 
that  gives  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  and  smoke 
for  the  protection  against  frost  damage  or  freezing 
temperatures,  of  Apple  and  Poach  orchards.  Orange, 

Grape  Fruit  and  Lemon  groves.  Vineyards,  Berry 
patches  and  Truck  gardens. 

The  Richardson  Orchard  Heater’s  Oil  Reservoir 
is  provided  with  cover  and  heavy  metallic  handles, 
and  its  oil  capacity  of  26  qts.,  in  most  localities,  is 
sufficient  for  a season’s  supply.  They  are  made  to 
nest,  so  as  to  store  easily. 

After  filling  reservoir  with  oil.  there  is  no  de- 
preciation in  the  quality  or  character  of  the  oil. 

The  oil  that  may  not  be  used  after  a season’s  frost 
fighting,  can  be  gathered  and  taken  to  storage  tanks. 

The  Richardson  Orchard  Heater’s  Brass  Valves 
(specially  made),  the  pipe  connections,  torch  burner 

and  fittings  are  standard  strength  and  best  quality. 

The  Perforated  Burner,  constructed  on  scientific  principles,  where  the  oil  is  consumed,  and  the  heat 
and  smoke  liberated,  is  one  of  the  important  features  of  the  Richardson  type.  With  the  large  reservoir 
and  valve  connection  between  perforated  burner,  a small,  medium  or  large  flame  can  be  controlled  ac- 
cording to  weather  conditions. 

The  Draper 
Oil  Burner 

The  “Draper”  Oil  Burner  is  superior  to  all 
Frost  Prevention  Heaters  that  burn  oil  in  the 

receptacle. 

The  “Draper”  Seamless  Oil  Container,  made 

of  heavy  iron,  holds  18  quarts  of  oil;  its  capacity 
large  enough  to  carry  an  oil  supply  without  re- 
filling, through  any  long  period  of  freezing 
weather. 

The  “Draper”  has  a sliding  cover,  that,  with 
the  draft  chamber  on  hinges,  regulates  the  fire 
and  consumption  of  oil,  according  to  the  tem- 
perature to  be  controlled. 

The  “Draper”  Draft  Chamber  is  a great  factor 
in  assisting  the  combustion  of  the  oil.  In  the 
burning  of  nil  in  all  the  smudge  pots  and  heaters, 
the  lightest  properties  of  the  oil  is  burned  first, 
and  the  remainder  is  getting  heavier,  and  finally 
will  go  out  when  oil  supply  gets  low  in  the  re- 
ceptacle. The  “Draper”  Draft  Chamber  causes 
a current  of  air  to  descend  to  the  surface  of  the 
burning  oil.  and  automatically  forces  an  oppo- 
site current  of  heat  and  smoke,  until  everything 
is  consumed. 

THE  RICHARDSON  FROST  PREVENTION  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Orchard  and  Truck  Garden  Heating  Devices 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


the  mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  coun-  handling  a hetbed. 


Vegetable  growers,  no  matter  where 
they  are  located,  are  firm  believers  in 
irrigation.  Some  of  the  most  elabor- 
ate irrigation  works  are  found  in 
Florida.  These  consist  of  pipes  sus- 
pended on  posts  at  intervals  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  feet  apart  across  the 


field.  Water  under  pressure  is  forced 
through  the  pipes  and  sprayed  out 
through  suitable  nozzles  over  the  field. 
These  overhead  irrigation  systems 
have  been  very  successful,  and  are  of 
service  in  controlling  frost  as  well  as 
applying  water  to  the  growing  crops. 
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Best  Hot = Bed  Equipment  in  America  at  50%  Saving  in  Cost  “meed 

Write  for  Valuable  Hand-Book  “Hot-Beds;  Their  Uses,  Cost  and  Construction” 

Gordon-Van  Tine  Hot-Bed  Equipment  is  conceded  by  experienced  gardeners  and 
florists  to  be  the  most  scientific  in  construction,  durable  and  satisfactory  of  any  on  the 
market.  ;s  ajso  tj,e  Lowest  in  Cost 

We  sell  more  Hot-Bed  Sash  than  any  other  concern  in  America.  Our  immense  facil- 
ities enable  us  to  sell  at  50  per  cent  below  prevailing  prices.  We  absolutely  guarantee  the 
quality  of  our  equipment.  Your  money  refunded  without  question  if  you  do  not  find  our 
goods  exactly  as  represented  and  better  value  than  you  can  secure  elsewhere.  All  standard 
sizes  at  tremendous  reductions. 

Solid  Sash  That  Last 

All  our  Hot-Bed  Sash  are  made  of  clear,  selected  Red  Cypress.  Joints 
are  blind-mortised,  double-shouldered,  fitted  snugly  and  moisture  proof. 
No  open  joints'  No  chance  for  moisture  to  enter  and  play  havoc  with  the 
sash!  A sash  that  won’t  twist,  spring  in  the  middle,  pull  loose,  crack  the 
glass  or  loosen  the  putty!  We  use  plenty  of  points  and  the  finest 
finality  of  Greenhouse  Putty.  And  every  Gordon-Van  Tine  Hot- 
Bed  Sash  is  primed  in  pure  Raw  Linseed  Oil.  They  are  as  solid 
and  substantial  as  careful  workmanship  and  best  materials  can 
make  them.  They  are  the  Sasli  that  Last!  We  sell  these  high- 
grade,  scientifically  constructed  Hot-Bed  Sash — glazed  complete 
— for  less  money  than  retail  dealers  ask  for  common  open  sash. 


Wo  1 2 glazed  Hot-Bed  Sash,  3x6  ft.,  1%,  6-in. 
UUlIll  llO.  i glass;  1 Cypress  Frame  for  2 sash;  tf-i  i Qft 
1 Sub-Frame,  ail  carefully  crated  for  shipment 
didfil  Nn  2 glazed  Hot-Bed  Sash,  3x6  ft.,  1%,  10-in. 
Ullini  NO.  6 glass;  1 Cvpress  Frame  for  2 Sash;  jin 
1 Sub-Frame,  all  carefully  crated  for  shipment. 

Mn  l 2 glazed  Hot-Bed  Sash,  3x6  ft.,  1%,  10-in. 
UUlIll  111/.  J glass ; with  Center  Bur;  1 Cypress  Frame 
for  2 Sash;  1 Sub-Frame,  ail  carefully  crated  $19.25 

For  Double  Strength  glass,  add  40c  net  to  the  price  of 
each  outfit. 

Hot-Bed  Frames.  $5.70  each.  Sub-Frames,  $4.25  each. 


grower 

garden 


Make  Your  Garden  Yield  All  The  Year  ’Round 

The  use  of  Hot-Beds  extends  the  growing  season  throughout 
the  entire  year.  The  owner  of  a Hot-Bed  gets  early  vegetables 
long  before  the  non-user,  and  no  investment  pays  bigger  returns 
in  both  profit  and  pleasure. 

We  want  to  send  a tree  copy  of  our  valuable  new  book  on 

•‘Hot-Beds;  Tlieir  Uses,  Cost  and  Construction,”  to  every  fruit- 


farmer,  market  gardener,  florist — everybody  who  has  a 
whether  large  or  small.  We  want  to  tell  you  about  the 
remarkable  improvements  we  have  made  in  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  Hot-Bed  Sash,  and  all  about  our  ready-made  Frames 
and  Sub-Frames,  which  save  time,  trouble  and  expense. 

Gordon-Van  Tine  Hot-Bed  Outfits  consist  of  our  regular 
Hot-Bed  Sash  and  complete  Frames 

(for  above  ground)  and  Sub-  /$***/?>'" /**  "Ready  ior  Business” 

Frames  (for  the  pit).  Frames 
are  of  Cypress.  Bach  part 
cut  to  exact  size.  Angle 
Irons  with  holes  punch- 
ed for  screws.  Note 
the  low  prices. 


HOT-BED  SASH 

Size  3x6— 1%  <t|  40 

With  6-in.  Glass 


2558  CASE  STREET 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO. 

Hot-Bed  Equipments  and  Building  Material 


Sash,  Frames  and 
Sub-Frames  Complete 


(19) 


Spring  Medicine  for  the  Trees. 

Every  little  while  I pass  a neglected 
orchard,  where  the  owner  started  out 
in  a flourishing  manner,  with  healthy 
trees,  well  maintained  a short  while, 
then  left  for  the  grass  to  care  for  for- 
ever after.  A few  days  ago  I passed 
just  such  a peach  orchard,  one  that  is 
located  where  peach  trees  grow  and 
hear  fruit  almost  like  our  hardier  ap- 
ple trees,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
peaches  usually  are  uncertain  property 
in  Massachusetts.  Only  a few  years 
ago  I recall  seeing  this  orchard  young, 
thrifty  and  one  of  the  most  promising 
I ever  saw.  Now  the  grass  is  conquer- 
ing the  trees  for  good  and  all.  Nearby 
is  an  old  orchard  that  I was  told  bore 
nearly  $3,000  worth  of  peaches — which 
is  saying  a good  deal  for  our  state.  To- 
day scarcely  a tree  is  left  to  mark  the 
spot.  This,  I fear,  is  the  history  of  90 
per  cent  of  the  Massachusetts  peach 
orchards. 

Now,  brother  fruit-growers  stir  your- 
selves or  else  chop  down  the  trees  and 
at  least  have  a smooth  mowing  patch! 

I believe  half  the  people  die  of  star- 
vation, either  from  over-eating,  thus 
destroying  their  digestive  organs,  or 
on  -the  other  hand  insufficient  food,  or 
poor  digestive  organs  which  keep  the 
body  poorly  nourished,  until  disease 
finally  destroys  the  body. 

This  is  but  the  history  of  our  trees. 
I well  remember  certain  Baldwin  ap- 
ple trees  that  never  bore  much  until 
we  grew  strawberries  under  high  cul- 
tivation right  along  side  that  row  of 
trees.  After  that  those  were  our  most 
dependable  trees  and  bore  our  largest 
fruit. 

I had  a block  of  peach  trees  that  ab- 
solutely refused  to  grow  and  looked 
like  dwarfed  wild  bushes  until  I ap- 
plied a high-grade  fertilizer  at  the  rate 
of  400  pounds  per  acre,  when  the  trees 
began  to  grow  rapidly,  and  today  they 
look  like  a sea  of  young,  thrifty  wil- 
lows, and  at  sunset  the  trees  are  beau- 
tiful as  a flower  garden  in  their  deep 
crimson  color. 

I still  believe  in  the  plow  for  hard 
soil.  I never  injured  a peach  tree,  so 


far  as  I know,  by  too  deep  cultivation 
in  hard  soil.  This  work  can  be  done 
early,  as  it  is  now  well  established 
that  the  temperature  at  the  top  of  the 
tree — in  other  words,  atmospheric  con- 
ditions— are  what  starts  the  tree  grow- 
ing too  early  in  spring.  After  the 
plow  the  harrow  must  be  used — and 
the  more  often  the  better — until  the 
strawberry  season  stops  further  work 
for  a time. 

One  thing  should  precede  the  plow- 
ing, viz.,  trimming  the  trees.  I do  not 
agree  with  those  who  do  not  believe  in 
much  pruning.  The  peach  tree  re- 
minds me  of  the  good  deacon  who  said 
he  always  kept  “sinning  and  repenting, 
sinning  and  repenting.”  Just  so  a 
peacn  tree  at  its  best  is  always  dying 
and  renewing  with  respect  to  its  limbs. 
If  the  dead  wood  and  the  thick  inside 
limbs  are  not  pruned  out  the  air  and 
sunlight  cannot  get  in  as  well  and  half 
the  spray  mixture  will  be  wasted. 

The  best  fertilizer  formula  I know 
is  one  I made  up  from  what  I could 
glean  from  various  sources.  This  con- 
sists of  nitrate  of  soda  500  pounds, 
hone  meal  500  pounds,  potash  (prefer- 
ably from  sulphate)  300  pounds  I 
mention  these  figures  because  they 
happen  to  represent  the  amount  I had 
made  up  of  this  formula  last  year. 

The  analysis  would  be  about  6%  ni- 
trogen, 8 phosphoric  acid,  11  y2  potash. 
If  any  fertilizer  is  left  from  your  or- 
chard it  won’t  hurt  to  apply  the  re- 
mainder to  grass  land,  though  the 
horses  would  object  when  hitched  to 
the  mower. 

These  are  some  of  the  first  things 
that  must  he  done  in  order  to  have  a 
profitable  peach  orchard,  and  I believe 
almost  the  same  method  should  be  pur- 
sued with  apple  trees. 

Recently  I have  come  to  believe  that 
our  strawberry  beds  need  double  the 
manures,  both  stable  and  commercial 
fertilizers,  we  usually  give  them,  and 
I for  one  propose  to  cut  down  my 
strawberry  beds  one-third  in  size,  put- 
ting equal  or  larger  than  the  usual  ra- 
tions of  manures  on  the  smaller  fields. 
I have  known  of  fields  thus  fertilized 


to  produce  double  the  fruit  I could  get 
from  the  same  varieties  under  ordi- 
nary culture. 

Massachusetts.  A.  F.  TENNEY. 

An  Interesting  Decision 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  at 
Fergus  Falls,  Minn.,  recently  gave  an 
interesting  decision,  which  will  be  gen- 
erally approved.  A man  set  up  the 
claim  that  he  was  not  liable  to  the  In- 
ternational Harvester  Company  be- 
cause he  alleges  that  this  concern  is  a 
trust  or  illegal  combination.  The 
judge  before  whom  the  case  was  tried  i 
held  that  this  is  not  sufficent  defense 
against  a claim  for  money  due.  The 
defendant,  therefore,  was  ordered  to 
pay  the  claim. 

The  court  did  not  pretend  to  decme 
whether  or  not  the  Harvester  Com- 

The  court  did  not  pretend  to  decide 
that  the  debt  was  a just  one  and  suould 
he  paid.  This  is  in  line  with  a decison 
rendered  by  Justice  Holmes  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  which 
he  said:  “The  policy  of  not  further- 

ing the  purpose  of  the  trust  is  less  im- 
portant than  the  policy  of  preventing 
people  from  getting  other  people’s 
property  for  nothing  when  they  pur- 
port to  he  buying  it.” 

Bees  and  Fruit  Growing. 

The  value  of  bees  in  the  pollenation 
of  fruit  blossoms  is  becoming  better 
known  each  year.  Anyone  familiar 
with  the  growing  of  fruit  and  also  in 
touch  with  the  bees  as  pollenators, 
would  not  dispute  the  great  help  that 
bees  are  in  the  production  of  a gener- 
ous crop  of  fruit.  Fruit  growing  and 
bee  keeping  are  two  industries  that 
combine  very  nicely.  The  American 
Bee  Journal,  now  in  its  51st  year,  is 
not  only  the  oldest  bee  paper  in  Amer- 
ica, but  its  contents  each  month  are 
the  very  best  that  can  be  had  in  its 
field.  It  is  published  by  George  W. 
York  & Co.,  117  North  Jefferson  street, 
Chicago,  111.,  at  $1  a year.  Its  pub- 
lishers also  are  headquarters  for  ev- 
erything in  the  bee  literature  line. 


The  Ideal  Orchard  Beater  Company 

Gra,nd  Junction,  Colorado 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


Is  Your  Orchard  Protected 
From  Late  Spring  Frosts? 


READY  FOR 

Spring  Delivery 

Large  stock  of  Apple  and  Peach 
Trees.  Write  for  wholesale  price 
sheet. 

John  A.  Caimedy  Nursery  & Orch.  Co. 
Carrollton,  111. 


’RAWBERRY  PLANTS 

money  making  varieties.  Second-crop  Seed  Pota- 
the  best  that  grow.  Seed  Corn.  Asparagus  Boots, 
e today  for  a common  sense  Plant.  Seed  and  1 oul- 
eatalog  It  is  full  of  valuable  information  and 
you  what  to  plant  for  success.  31  years  in  business. 


Our  readers  should  be  interested  in 
the  keeping  of  bees,  not  alone  on  ac- 
count of  the  excellent  food  product 
produced,  but  in  order  that  they  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  work  of  the 
bees  in  pollenating  fruit  blossoms. 
That  you  may  know  just  what  the 
American  Bee  Journal  is,  we  would 


suggest  that  you  send  for  a free  sam- 
ple copy  to  its  publishers. 
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The  success 


depends  largely  oi 


Before  you  order  the  trees  you  will  plant  this  spring 
you  largely  to  do  so.  It  may  save  you  a costly  error.  An 
the  very  important  features  of  orchard  planting. 


THIS  is  a talk  on  one-year  trees,  especially  one-year  apple  trees.  It  is 
a plain  statement  of  the  true  value  of  one-year  trees  as  compared 
with  trees  older  than  one-year.  The  subject  is  of  prime  importance 
to  the  orchardist.  It  is  second  in  importance  only  to  selection  of  varieties. 

For  many  years  we  have  advocated  the  planting  of  one-year  trees,  especially 
apple.  Extensive  experimental  work,  conducted  by  us  in  our  own  orchards  as  well 
as  that  carried  on  by  horticulturists  and  orchardists  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  has 
convinced  us  and  many  others  that  one-year  trees,  given  the  care  and  attention 
they  should  have,  will  in  the  long  run,  in  most  localities,  make  better  orchard  trees 
than  trees  older  than  one  year. 

Adding  to  the  knowledge  gained  from  this  experimental  work,  the  result  of  the 
experience  of  orchardists  in  those  famous  fruit-growing  valleys  lying  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  in  other  fruit-growing  regions  where  trees  older  than  one 
year  can  scarcely  be  given  away,  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  one-year  tree  is 
complete.  Briefly,  its  merits  are  these: — 

It  is  cheaper — a fact  of  importance,  since  it  lessens  the  planter  s investment. 

It  is  planted  more  cheaply  than  the  larger,  bulkier  tree,  older  than  one  year. 

It  withstands  much  better  the  shock  of  being  taken  up  from  the  nursery,  pack- 
ing and  shipping  to  some  far-distant  point  and  transplanting  to  its  permanent  home 
in  the  orchard. 

When  transplanted  it  takes  hold  rapidly  in  its  new  surroundings,  the  roots  be- 
come firmly  established  sooner  and  a vigorous  growth  sets  in  more  quickly. 

The  future  frame-work  of  the  one-year  tree  may  be  placed  exactly  where  the  grower  wishes  it. 
Being  in  the  form-  of  a straight  whip,  with  no  branches,  the  one-year  tree  develops  its  branches  alter 
it  is  planted  in  its  permanent  place  in  the  orchard,  instead  of  in  the  nursery,  as  is  the  case  with  older 
trees.  Thus  by  proper  pruning,  the  head  or  frame-work  of  the  tree  can  be  made  to  take  the  shape 
or  form  desired  by  its  owner,  or  to  suit  the  conditions  under  which  it  must  grow.  1 his  is  a point 
of  great  importance  and  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  the  one-year  tree. 

The  one-year  tree  will,  in  most  localities,  come  into  bearing  as  young  as  the  older  tree.  In 
many  instances  it  has  been  known  to  bear  earlier.  In  any  locality  it  will  live  as  long  or  longer, 
bear  as  much  fruit  and  make  a better  orchard  tree. 

That  our  best  horticulturists  and  most  progressive  orchardists  look  with  favor  on  one-year  trees 
is  evidenced  by  the  following  letters.  These  letters  came  to  us  in  response  to  an  inquiry  asking  or 
their  expert  opinion  on  this  important  subject. 

Letters  from  Horticulturists 

MY  DEAR  MR.  STARK— Replying  to  your  inquiry  in  regard  to 
one-year-old  apple  trees,  I fully  agree  with  you  in  regard  to  the  ad- 
visability of  planting  one-year-old-stock.  In  answering  the  many 
inquiries  on  the  subject  received  at  this  office,  my  advice  is  always 
in  favor  of  the  one-year  tree,  especially  if  stock  is  well  grown  and 
on  sound,  healthy  roots.  Fully  90  per  cent  of  all  the  apple  trees  now 
planted  for  commercial  purposes  are  of  this  age.  The  low-headed 
tree  is  now  almost  universally  perferred  and  the  one-year-tree 
affords  the  best  conditions  for  forming  such  head  and  the  shock  in 
transplanting  is  much  less  than  in  older  trees  and  the  ease  and 
facility  of  handling  and  cost  of  trees  and  transportation  are  im- 
portant itqms.  From  observation  and  experience,  I am  decidedly 
in  favor  of  one-year-old  trees.  Yours  very  truly, 

G.  B.  BRACKETT,  U.  S.  Pomologist. 

DEAR  MR.  STARK— During  a recent  trip  through  the  far 
western  states  and  British  Columbia  I have  seen  thousands  of  apple 
orchards  and  in  nearly  every  case  they  have  been  grown  from  one- 
year-old  trees.  The  growers  seem  to  prefer  them  to  those  of  any 
other  age  and  I do  not  wonder  at  it  when  I see  the  orchards.  The 
fruit  here  at  the  Third  National  Apple  Show,  where  I am  now, 
judging  the  exhibits,  is  abundant  evidence  of  success  that  such 
trees  are  when  grown  to  bearing  age.  They  surely  live  well  and 
make  thrifty  trees  if  well  cared  for.  The  cost  of  the  original  trees 
is  less  than  that  of  two-year-olds  and  the  freight  and  cost  of  plant- 
ing is  a little  less.  Thrifty  stock  one-year-olds  are  what  the  western 
growers  plant,  and  the  same  should  be  planted  far  more  commonly 
in  the  East.  Yours  very  truly,  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN,  ex-U.  S.  Pom- 
ologist and  Chief  Judge  of  the  Third  National  Apple  Show, 

Spokane,  Wash. 

GENTLEMEN— You  are  right  in  educating  people  to  plant  one 
year  apple  trees.  I have  advocated  it  for  years.  One  gets  better 
root  system  in  a one-year  tree,  than  any  other  age  unless  they  are 
transplanted  every  year  in  the  nursery,  and  the  public  will  not  pay 
the  nurseryman  for  the  extra  work  involved.  With  the  general 
tendency  to  lower  headed  trees,  there  are  many  different  views  as 


One-year  apple  trees  as  we  grow  them.  T [lit 
in  the  3 one-year  sizes  and  tells  a s ng 
Stark  whole-root  system  a spl 


to  form  and  shape  of  tree  tp  be  desired,  then  different  ore  d 
cations  require  somewhat  different  types  of  trees,  and  the 
who  has  the  good  sense  to  buy  one-year  trees  can  rear  and  I 
a far  more  suitable  tree  for  his  purpose  than  would  be  posstl 
the  older  nursery  made  trees,  for,  bad  as  it  may  sound,  ther 
whole  lot  of  nurserymen  who  are  not  orchardists.  One-ye; 
pack  together,  arrive  in  better  order,  and  at  less  freight  and 
to  planter.  They  sell  for  less  money,  and  so  the  planter  m 
to  buy  a few  more  than  he  wants,  and  by  planting  the  sues 
missing  rows,  3 to  5 feet  apart  and  transplanting  each  year 
ways  has  stock  on  hand  to  replace  any  failure  in  the  orcha 
Johnnie  on  the  spot,  and  that’s  a big  point  in  successful  ore 
Very  truly  yours.  J.  H.  HALE  (the  Peach  King),  . 
GLASTONBURY,  CONN. 

MY  DEAR  MR.  STARK— Naturally,  I am  very  much  in 
yearling  trees  but  it  seems  to  be  difficult  to  get  them  11 
There  is  no  question  but  what  they  are  the  best  trees  to  plat 
well  grown.  1 am  sure  that  the  same  arguments  for  the  pip 

one-year  trees  in  all  portions  of  the  West  will  hold  good  u 
the  principal  one  being  that  the  future  frame-work  of  the  ti 
be  placed  exactly  where  the  grower  wishes  it.  With  Ota 
this  is  quite  impossible;  many  broken  mature  trees  result 

ing  a head  that  is  formed  in  the  nursery  when  trees  are  ol 

one  year.  I am  certainly  very  much  £ favor  of  using 
trees  of  all  kinds.  Sincerely  yours,  WENDELL  PAL 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO  (Author  “Fruit  Growing  in  Arad  b 
and  Professor  of  Horticulture,  Ohio  State  University.) 

GENTLEMEN— What  1 shall  say  regard  ing  the  plantin  f® 
year-old  apple  trees,  will  be  the  result  of  comparatively  ® 
perience  but  a great  deal  of  observation.  I believe  that 
year-old  trees  could  be  used  universally  with  greater  suet 
the  two-year  olds.  Were  I planting  again,  I should  cert; 
the  one-year  trees,  provided  I could  get  them  of  good  t 
from  3 to  4 ft.  in  height.  I used  several  as  replants  in  my  £ ■ 
and  they  did  very  well  indeed.  I believe  the  average  ' 
who  is  planting  trees  would  get  the  one-year  olds  in  the  g 
much  better  condition  than  the  larger  two-year  olds,  I O' 
truly,  W.  L.  HOWARD  (Secretary  Missouri  State  Board 
culture,  and  Professor  of  Horticulture,  Missouri  State  un 
COLUMBIA.  MO.) 


A one-year  Stark  Delicious  tree,  three  years  from  planting. 
This  picture  tells  the  story  of  vigorous,  healthy 
growth  and  early,  abundant  bearing 
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your  orchard 


le  trees  you  plant 


carefully  the  matter  in  these  two  pages.  It  will  profit 
will  surely  help  you  to  a better  understanding  of  one  of 


NOTE.  On  this  special  offer  we  cannot  send 
you  an  assortment  of  these  five  varieties; 
your  order  must  be  for  ten  trees  of  just  one 
variety. 


FOR  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  ($1.50)  to  cover  the  cost  of  packing 
and  filling  your  order,  we  will  send  you  by  express  (express  charges 
to  be  paid  by  you)  ten  (10)  splendid,  first-class  one-year-old  apple 
trees,  size  3 to  5 feet,  of  any  one  of  the  following  five  varieties  of  apple:- 

Jonathan  Grimes  Golden  j 

Black  Ben  Winesap  ' 

Stayman  Winesap  l 

We  will  also  include  in  the  shipment,  without  further  cost  to  you,  ten  (10) 
hne,  well-rooted,  two-year-old  grape  vines— live  (5)  vines  each  of  Niagara  and  Wor- 
den.  these  grape  vines  are  from  our  branch  grape  nursery  at  Girard,  Pa.,  which 
is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Chautauqua-Lake  Erie  Grape  Belt,  where  the  finest  grape 
vines  in  the  world  are  produced.  & K 

This  Special  Offer  is  made  that  you  may  see  a fair  sample  of  the  magnificent  one-year 

tTeP  oneTe^r  Tref  ° Th^T  ^ ^ -yOU  ,may  test  to  your  own  satisfaction  the  genuine  value  of 
t a a^ trCe‘  if' trees  and  vines  here  offered  are  in  every  way  fully  up  to  the  Stark 
standard  of  tree  excellence-strong,  healthy,  thrifty,  well-rooted  stock  that  will  please  you. 

Cash  must  accompany  order.  Simply  fill  in  coupon,  pin  remittance  to  it  and  mail  to  us. 

To  the  Thinking  Orchardist 


1 photograph,  shows  Stark  Delicious  trees 
' Put  1°  words,  of  the  remarkable 
nakes  for  tree  perfection 


Letters  from  Orchardists 

ADO.  I think  one-year-old  trees  are  the  best  in  all  my 
1 Planted  all  two-year  until  the  last  lot.  Two  years  ago 
>m  you  one-year-old  Grimes  and  they  are  fine.  They 
eaded  than  the  two-year-old  tree.— JACOB  HEBER- 
ta  Gounty. 

Would  not  plant  trees  older  than  one  year;  have  one- 

!>  THnvmlrt*!*  irarge  n°W  35  tw°-year  trees  Panted  in 
• THOMPSON,  Kootenai  County. 

1 . You  ask  about  one-year  trees.  I think  they  are 
; -e  best,  but  as  with  all  others  they  need  careful  setting 

l'ypT°i?eye^rtreesforme’first'iast  and  all  the  time. 
-‘Mil Li,  Knox  County. 

t»YItPen!m0!,L°i  my  Hfe  near  the  great  nursery 
ewYork  h he  two-year-old  apple  tree  was  the 
tree  to  plant,  but  I believe  a good  strong  one-year- 
he  only  thing  for  the  Northwest.— T.  R.  PLUMB  Car- 


Coupon 


FG3-11 


1 In  pla"‘in-  a lar«e  tract,  I would  only  plant  one- 
UavameCounty:Ver  tha"  »OHN 

.T"?  yfar  trees- in  ™y  experience,  for  small 
ronev”?  * for  ‘his  section.  For  large  plantings  I 
ne-year  trees-they  are  so  much  easier  handled.  In 

I'es  -ARr HM*3™ b°ld  and  Srow  just  as  readily  as 
f^i rn  ^ McGREGOR.  Grant  County. 

fone  vearfhaV6  set.both  one  and  two-year  trees  and 
st  and  ™ ,Upe™r  f°  the  two-year,  especially  for 

V cNeW  Mexic°-  1 set  trees  from 

f and  ,h  " P 8qc  S°nS  HaVe  been  dry  ever  ^nce  they 
’couldnCt  havr|  expect#  °f  (thtm  livin«‘  U"d-the 
'/nend  your  trees  Inf*  °f  them  to  have  llved-  1 
U HYSO,  Quay  County  contemplate  an 

le  of  atmle  ,S®nti'nen*  wMch  years  ago  favored  “sky 

Sentiment  today  V WOnderfully  fast,  and  the 

aay  is  tor  one-year  trees — Qf 


start  hT.hnfifimL^  r X A f-yf°Vr  orchard  in  the  years  to  come  depends  almost  entirely  on  the 
tain  Th  fh  A m*sta.ke  made  at  the  beginning  becomes  more  difficult  to  correct  each 
thfl?  o KSt  y°WLan  d°  m,.yo.ur  own  interest  is  to  plant  the  best  trees  of  the  best  varieties 

tar IbS?  yThpr5Uy-  WH  n n?t  ehminate  a11  ctiance  by  planting  Stark  Trees  and  Stark  Special 
varieties.  1 here  are  excellent  reasons  for  your  doing  so. 

sp,,  c yearsf  Starh  Trees  have  stood  the  supreme  test  of  world-wide  planting.  In  every 
®^onof  the  country  where  trees  will  grow,  you  will  find  Stark  Trees.  Every  tree  leaving  our 

guarantee'that 'coukU^ written6  S*adt  repU,a,ion’  ^hich  means  more  to  the  planter  than  any 

sery  methods  can  produce.  The  vaneties  in  all  classes  are  the  best  of  the  very  best,  including  the  many  Stark  Special  va- 
rieties which  you  cannot  purchase  elsewhere.  y special  va 

npw.TM  Ba°k(  ^a191/  o rCady  *°  mail-  Send  for  your  c°Py  today  (postage  10  cents).  Also  ask  for  our 

ih  b ?|k  b THe  'y°nferfu,1  APPle  Sfark  Delicious.”  Sent  free  on  request.  These  two  books  tell  the  whole  Stark  story  - 
ey  will  show  you  clearly  why  you  are  best  protecting  your  own  interests  when  you  buy  Stark  Trees. 

which  can  be  controlled  and  made  to  resist  sweeping  winds.  My 
own  observation  and  experience  have  taught  the  wisdom  of  the 
adoption  of  this  course  in  all  future  plantings.— S.  D.  WILLARD, 

Ontario  County. 

NORTH  CAROLINA.  Last  April  I purchased  six  hundred  of 
the  most  perfect  one-year-old  trees  from  you  I have  ever  seen;  set 
them  out  the  19th  of  April  and  never  lost  a tree.  I headed  my  trees 
back  to  22  inches  and  this  year  got  a growth  of  from  3 to  5 feet.— 

R.  W.  MARTIN,  Mitchell  County. 

OHIO.  One-year  trees  are  coming  in  favor.  They  make  a tree 
just  as  quickly  but  require  greater  care  at  first.  One  advantage  is 
they  can  be  headed  to  suit  the  grower.  We  head  our  trees  low  and 
try  to  have  branches  come  nearly  to  the  ground.  This  protects  the 
tree,  kills  the  grass  and  renders  much  cultivation  or  mulching 
unnecessary.  This  we  regard  as  of  the  greatest  importance. — 

J.  W.  GARBER,  Prop.  Alta  Vista  Fruit  Farm,  Richland  County. 

VIRGINIA.  With  my  experience  I am  in  favor  of  one-year  trees, 
rather  than  the  two-year  or  three-year  trees.  In  my  own  orchard' 
the  one-year  trees  have  done  much  better  than  the  two-year.- 
PHILIP  SHADE.  Frederick  County. 

WASHINGTON.  Advise  everyone  to  set  yearlings,  no  matter 
how  small.  T wo  years  ago  Stark  Bro’s  sent  me  two-years-old  trees 
when  I ordered  yearlings.  They  threw  in  gratis  quite  a bunch  of 
small  yearlings  from  12  to  18  inches  in  height  (the  two-year-olds 
were  6 to  8 feet).  To-day  the  yearlings  are  much  larger  than  the 
two-year-olds.— FRED  L.  POST,  Chelan  County. 

WEST  VIRGINIA.  One-year  trees,  first,  last  and  all  the  time 
here  for  us— two-year  about  knocked  out  except  in  small  lots  to 
people  who  do  not  know  reasons.  About  1884,  I planted  an 
orchard  of  about  three  acres.  I was  scarce  of  money  and  bought 
about  four  dozen  one-year  trees,  one  dozen  each  of  three  different 
kinds.  In  a few  years  the  ones  were  ahead  of  the  twos  and  were 
all  uniform  in  size  and  shape.  Not  so  with  the  twos.  About  two- 
tenths  of  the  twos  had  something  wrong  with  them.  The  one  year, 
lessin  freight,  easier  to  plant,  can  be  headed  to  suit,  grows  better 
etc.  I have  about  159  sorts  that  have  been  bearing  from  six  tci 
thirty  (most  of  them  twenty ) years.— C.  S.  SCOTT,  Monroe  Co 


Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  & Orchards  Co. 

Louisiana,  Missouri 

Gentlemen: 

I enclose  $1.50.  Please  ship  me  in  time  for  spring 

.apple 


planting  10  one-year 

(Write  name  of  variety  here) 

trees,  size  3 to  5 feet  and  10  two-year  grape  vines 
(5  vines  each  of  Niagara  and  Worden).  I will  pay  the 
express  charges. 


Name  . 


Shipping  point 
County 


-State. 


Postoffice  address. 


__  - - -r  '•“■“•  ovpvy  X x , muuruc  \jO. 

go.,  Louisiana,  Missouri 


Ship  by. 


I expect  to  plant. 


No. 


(If  different  from  shipping  point) 

Express  line 

trees  about 191 


Date 


T 
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1RUIT  AT  THE  DALLES 

Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Grapes  and  Cherries 
all  Grow  Big  at  The  Dalles,  Oregon 


10  Days  FREE  Trial 


The  accompanying  photographs  are 
of  a Spitzenberg  apple  tree  and  a 
grape  exhibit  grown  at  The  Dalles, 
Wasco  County,  Oregon.  This  Spitzen- 
berg tree  is  twelve  years  old,  and  pro- 
duced in  1910  thirty-one  boxes  of  high- 
grade  apples.  This  probably  is  as 
large  a yield  for  one  Spitzenberg  tree 
as  was  ever  made,  when  the  fact  is 
known  that  irrigation  is  not  practiced 
in  this  locality.  Many  orchards  of 
Spitzen bergs  have  averaged  eighteen 
boxes  per  tree  here  the  past  season. 


The  prize-winning  Winter  Banana 
apples  are  grown  here,  and  to  many  it 
does  not  seem  possible  that  in  the 
month  of  May,  1910,  Walter  Bros,  sold 
their  output  for  $8  per  box,  f.  o.  b.  cars 
here.  This  shipment  averaged  forty- 
two  apples  to  each  box.  The  trees 
were  seven  years  old  and  yielded 
about  five  boxes  per  tree.  Another 
feature  of  the  Banana  apple  grown 
here  is  that  it  is  larger,  more  uniform 
and  more  oblong  than  those  grown 
elsewhere.  Experts  claim  that  it  must 


Freight  Prepaid  U 
Guaranteed  10  Years 

Write  today  for  free  trial  offer.  See  how  you  can  get 
this  big  labor-saving  farm  machine,  freight  pre- 
paid, for  10  days  free  trial  without  trouble  or  red 
tape.  Sharpen  all  your  farm  tools,  and  If  you  send 
it  back  I’ll  pay  the  return  freight  too. 

Luther  Farm  Special 
Tool  Grinder  S'SS  . 

Will  Not  Draw  Temper  From  Steel 

With  the  Luther  Farm  Special  Grinder  there  is  no 
need  of  cooling  with  water,  or  no  danger  of  draw- 
ing temper  from  steel,  because  the  wheels  are 

Genuine  Carborundum 

the  most  wonderful  sharpening  substance  the 
world  has  ever  known.  But  beware  of  imitations 
with  high  sounding  names.  Get  the  Luther  Grinder 
with  the  genuine,  ten  year  guarantee,  Carborun- 
dum wheole. 

Write  for  Free  TriaiOffer  \ 

Answer  this  advertisement  today  and  get  particu- 
lars of  my  free  trial  offer.  You’ll  be  under  no 
obligations.  X will  also  send  you  the  interesting 
Btory  of  Carborundum.  Write  today  sure. 

luther  Grinder  Co.,  C.  J.  Luther,  Pres., 

614  Newton  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Aspinwall  Four-Row  SPRAYER 

THE  Spraying  Machine  for  the  Strawberry 
Grower.  Write  for  catalogue,  descriptive  of 
our  Sprayers,  including  Special  Attachments 
for  Orchard,  Tomato  and  Cucum- 
ber Spraying,  as  well  as  for  broad-  , _ 
cast  work  in  grain  fields;  also  for- 
mulas for  spraying  mixtures. 

Aspinwall  Manufacturing 
Company 

315  Sabin  Street,  Jackson,  Michigan,  XJ.  S.  A 

WORLD’S  OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  MAKERS  OF  POTATO  MACHINERY 


NOAH 


SPITZENBERG  APPLE  TREE  GROWN  AT  THE  DALLES. 


Ed  Kurtz,  a fruit  packer,  bought  the  j 
Spitzenberg  apples  from  the  Brace  or-  | 
chard  and  paid  for  the  entire  output 
$1  85  per  box  on  the  trees.  Those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  wonderful 
growth  and  productiveness  of  the 
trees  and  soil  here  might  figure  up  and 
see  what  sixty  trees  will  produce  per 
acre  at  $33.30  per  tree,  and  with  no  ir- 
rigation water  to  buy  or  ditches  to 
maintain. 

Grapes  grown  here,  as  the  photo 
shows,  are  most  wonderful,  many 
bunches  weigh  seven  pounds,  and  the 
branch  in  the  left-hand  corner  weighed 
exactly  seventy-five  pounds.  As  to 
color,  flavor,  size  and  shipping  qual- 
ities they  are  not  excelled  in  any  lo- 
cality. Grapes  are  not  trellised  nor 
propped  up,  but  simply  grown  on  the 
ground,  and  it  is  a wonder  to  grape 
growers  in  other  localities  how  they 
do  so  marvelously  well  under  the  cou- 


be  in  the  climate  and  volcanic  soil  that 
makes  the  favorable  shape  and  size  to 
them.  Yellow  Newtowns  do  well  here 
as  to  color,  size  and  shipping  and 
keeping  qualities. 

The  early  summer  and  fall  apples  of 
many  varieties  are  successfully  grown 
here,  hut  the  world’s  apples,  Spitzen- 
berg, Winter  Banana,  Yellow  New- 
town, Jonathan,  Red  Cheek  Pippin, 
Baldwin,  King,  Black  Twig  and  Arkan- 
sas Black,  are  grown  here  to  perfec- 
tion. 

Pears  equal  to  any  grown  are  suc- 
cessfully raised  here  from  the  largest 
to  the  smallest,  their  keeping  qualities 
are  the  very  best,  and  being  non-irri- 
gated,  they  stand  long  shipment  and 
are  sound  when  they  get  to  the  mar- 
kets. For  color  and  flavor  they  are 
par  excellence. 

Cherries  that  have  no  equal  in  the 
world  are  grown  here.  We  are  the 


A GREAT  INVENTOR!!  HE  IN- 
VENTED THE  FIRST  RELIEF 
VALVE!!  to  relieve  the  sharpness 
of  his  wife’s  tongue  on  that  long,  tiresome  trip  on 
the  Ark.  That  must  have  been  a .“Gas  Relief  Valve. 

They  must  he  building  the  •’Liquid  Relief  Valves  of 
today  on  Noah's  ancient  design,  for  they  haven 
made  any  great  improvement  on  them  since  t.iey 
first  started  building  them. 

DID  YOU  EVER  SEE  ONE  that  would  go  through 
a day’s  spraying  without  balking?  NO..  Whit 
because  the  principle  is  dead  wrong.  In  order  to 

CROWN  RELIEF  VALVE 

is  designed  on  this  principle  and  it  means  the  solu-  fe^gpecSlti^which  YrUltept6 in'advance  of  the 

m.  * 

Write  us  for  particulars  at  once.  Agents  wanted. 

CROWN  SPECIALTY  CO.,  P.  O-  Box  297,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


close  one  surface  lias  to  come  down  AGAINST 
another  and  make  contact  at  every  point.  They  do 
lint  when  they  are  brand  new,  BUT — particles  in 
your  mixture  quickly  cut  these  surfaces  and  then 
your  valve  leaks  and  you  lose  your  pressure,  or  a 
tinv  hard  particle  gets  caught  between  these  sur- 
faces just  as  they  are  closing  together,  so  they  don  t 
close  tight  and  again  you  lose  your  pressuie. 

WHY  do  Engineers  use  GATE  VALVES  on  im- 
DoUant  work?  BECAUSE  in  a gate  valve  one  sur- 
face  slides  past  another  to  < dose  the  opening  in- 
stead of  BUTTING  AGAINST  IT.  THE  NEW 


MILLIONS  OF  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

THE  QUALITY  IS  RIGHT  THE  PRICES  ARE  RIGHT 

1.000. 000  Klondike  500,000  Imp.  Lady  Thompson 

2.000. 000  Aroma  500,000  Gandy 

nnrl  nthpr  leading-  sorts  $2.00  per  1000;  ten  thousand  or  more,  $1.75  per 
1000;° fifty  thousand or  more  atVsO  per  1000.  All  plants  from  new  bed. 
Thrifty,  well  rooted  and  true  to  name. 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 


GRAPE  EXHIBIT  GROWN  AT  THE  DALLES. 


ditions  they  are  grown  in  and  no  irri- 
gation is  used  at  all. 

Adam  Fleck  has  a vineyard  of  about 
thirty  acres  that  produces  tons  of  To- 
kays, Muscats,  Reisling  Hamburg,  Con- 
cord and  other  varieties,  and  they  find 
a ready  market  in  the  big  cities.  Many 
other  fruit  growers  are  also  grape 
growers,  and  as  to  apples,  pears, 
grapes,  peaches,  cherries  and  prunes, 
this  place  seems  to  be  the  home  of  all 
of  them. 


I leaders  in  cherry  growing— first,  size; 
second,  flavor;  third,  color;  fourth, 
shipping  qualities.  In  1910  cherries 
were  shipped  to  Atlanta,  Georgia  and 
New  York  and  the  reports  were  that 
they  arrived  in  perfect  condition.  The 
Royal  Anne,  Lambert  and  Bing  are  the 
favorite  varieties.  The  Bing  is  the 
largest,  measuring  three  and  one-half 
inches  in  circumference.  This  is  a na- 
tive cherry,  its  color  is  a mahogany 
red,  very  firm  and  palatable. 


Peaches  are  grown  here  successfully 
and  they,  being  non-irrigated,  natural- 
ly have  the  flavor  that  one  wants  in  a 
peach.  For  size,  color  and  shipping 
qualities,  they  rank  with  any  grown. 
The  Crawford,  Elberta,  Lemon  Cling, 
Heath’s  Cling,  Hollway  and  Mount 
Hood  are  the  favored  varieties.  Alex- 
ander peaches  were  on  the  market 
here  June  16th,  the  last  peaches  were 
picked  October  1st.  One  man  kept  400 
boxes  in  cold  storage  for  the  Christ- 
mas trade.  The  writer  was  shown 
peach  trees  two  years  old  that  had 
from  one  to  two  boxes  of  peaches  on 
them.  One  grower  shipped  from  his 
orchard  here  this  season  21,000  boxes 
of  first-class  peaches  and  claims  his 
net  returns  were  45  cents  per  box  of 
twenty  pounds  to  the  box. 

Prunes,  the  Italian,  Petite,  Hungari- 
an and  Pacific,  are  much  sought  for  by 
Eastern  produce  dealers.  They  claim 
that  the  dry  climate  and  no  irrigation 
give  to  them  so  much  more  sugar  and 
sweetness  than  other  localities,  and 
in  shipping  they  will  stand  long  trips 
successfully.  Many  cars  were  shipped 
out  of  here  this  year.  The  first 
prunes  were  shipped  on  July  27th,  be- 
ing early  they  got  the  advantage  of 
! the  best  prices. 

Walnuts,  peanuts,  almonds  and 
chestnuts  are  grown  here  successfully, 
but  no  one  has  taken  up  that  line  in 
, a commercial  way.  It  will  only  be  a 


short  time  until  Wasco  County  will  be 
growing  nuts  as  well  as  it  does  fruit. 

The  Dalles  is  situated  eighty-eight 
miles  east  of  Portland,  Oregon,  in  the 
famous  Columbia  River  valley.  Fruit 
can  be  picked  and  packed  and  leave 
The  Dalles  and  be  in  Portland  all  in 
the  same  day,  that  is  a big  inducement 
to  growers.  The  altitude  of  The  Dalles 
is  106  feet.  Rainfall  averages  fifteen 
inches;  average  clear  days  sunshine, 
177.  Climate  is  fine,  air  light  and 
crisp.  Summers  are  pleasant,  nights 
always  cool.  In  winter  time  people 
work  out  almost  all  the  time.  M ater 
is  the  very  best.  In  transportation  we 
have  fourteen  passenger  trains  daily 
and  three  steamboat  lines.  Shipping 
facilities  the  best  and,  being  the  earli- 
est in  seasons,  we  get  the  best  prices. 

-aj^ 

Make  a better  garden  this  year  than 
you  have  ever  had  in  the  past.  Make  j 
it  even  larger  than  ever,  and  can  the 
surplus  for  market.  Canning  \eBe 
tables  in  one  of  the  little  home  can- 
ning outfits  is  very  simple,  and  al- 
fords  an  excellent  means  of  turning 
into  money  a great  deal  of  produce 
that  would  be  wasted. 

it  it . 

Read  the  full-page  announcement  or 
third  cover,  of  “The  Fruit-Grower. 
Guide-Book,”  now  ready  for  mailing 
Cloth  hound,  $1.00  postpaid. 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


TRAWBERRY 

BEDS  RENEWED 

At  various  times  Mr.  Francis  A. 
Badger,  Belmont,  N.  H.,  lias  contrib- 
uted to  The  Fruit-Grower  articles  giv- 
ing his  experience  growing  strawber- 
ries, a crop  which  is  very  profitable 
with  him.  He  sends  us  an  outline  of 
his  plan  of  treatment  for  a strawberry 
field  after  fruiting,  to  put  it  in  condi- 
tion for  the  next  season’s  crop.  His 
plan  differs  slightly  from  that  used  by 
many  growers.  He  writes  as  follows: 
The  first  of  August,  as  soon  as  pick- 
ing was  completed,  vines  were  cut, 
using  a one-horse  mower,  taking  one 
row  at  a time.  When  dry  a fire  was 
run  over  the  bed,  burning  all  vines, 
grass,  weeds  and  mulch,  as  well  as  in- 
sects and  fungus  diseases  that  might 
be  present.  Then  a regular  five-tooth 
cultivator  was  run  between  the  rows, 
set  to  narrow  the  rows  down  to  the 
desired  width,  about  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches,  and  going  three  times  in  a row 
to  loosen  up  the  dirt  which  had  be- 
come packed  by  the  pickers.  Then  a 
two-horse  hoe  such  as  is  used  here 
for  hilling  potatoes,  the  horses  walk- 
ing astride  the  row  and  throwing  the 
dirt  onto  it  from  both  sides,  was  used, 
covering  the  vines  with  fine  soil  near- 
ly six  inches  deep,  and  leaving  the 
space  between  the  rows  bare  of  loose 
soil.  The  five-tooth  cultivator  was  at 
once  run  again  twice  in  a place  to 
loosen  the  soil  down  deeper. 


Then  a light  harrow,  with  teeth 


ROOTS  OF  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 


Right  hand  holds  a spring-set  plant, 
showing  root  growth.  Left  hand  con- 
tains an  old  plant,  showing  new  roots 
above  the  old. 

slanting  back,  was  put  on,  going  di- 
rectly across  the  rows  and  removing 
part  of  the  soil  thrown  on  the  row  by 
the  hoe,  and  this  was  kept  at  work 
until  only  from  one  to  two  inches  of 
soil  was  left  on  the  vines  and  ground 
nearly  level. 

After  a week  or  ten  days  the  new 
leaves  began  to  show  and  then  I went 
over  the  piece  and  took  out  all  grass, 
weeds  and  weak  plants,  using  a com- 
mon potato  hook  for  this  work,  as  I 
found  that  I could  do  better  work  with 
this  than  with  a common  hoe.  Plants 
were  left  six  or  eight  inches  apart  and 
cultivation  continued  until  fall  just 
the  same  as  a spring  set  bed.  If 
plants  are  covered  with  soil  a new  set 
of  roots  will  be  formed  just  above  the 
old  and  plants  will  be  equal  to  first 
year  if  ground  is  rich  enough  to  carry. 
I expect  to  use  a light  application  of 
nitrate  of  soda  in  the  spring  to  help 
the  plants  carry  their  crop.  Plants 
are  full  of  fruit  buds  and  some  kinds, 
especially  Dunlap,  blossomed  and  ma- 
tured some  berries  last  fall. 

My  method  of  handling  differs  from 
others  in  this  respect:  I throw  the  soil 
onto  the  row  first  and  then  with  the 
harrow  remove  as  much  as  I wish  and 
work  it  well  around  the  plants.  Oth- 
ers say  narrow  down  rows  by  taking 
a common  plow  and  turning  furrows 
away  from  the  sides  of  the  row  and 
then  with  harrow  and  cultivator  level 
hack  and  draw  the  fine  dirt  over  the 
plants,  but  I have  found  that  most 
growers  either  purposely  or  uncon- 
sciously work  their  plants  on  to  a 
ridge  more  or  less  marked  and  when 


they  get  the  furrow  filled  back  there  is 
not  soil  left  (o  cover  the  plants,  and 
so  they  call  it  a,  “fake”  and  no  use 
trying  for  a second  crop. 

Don’t  get  soil  over  the  crown  of  a 
new  set  plant,  but  don’t  be  afraid  to 
cover  the  plant  that  has  fruited  with 
an  inch  or  two  of  fine  soil.  Your  suc- 
cess or  failure  turns  on  this  new  set 
of  roots  t Hat  comes  by  it. 

FRANCIS  A.  BADGER, 

New  Hampshire. 

The  Ben  Davis  Apple. 

The  poor  old  Ben  Davis  gets  so 
many  whacks  from  fruit  men  in  all 
quarters  of  appledom,  with  scarcely  a 
word  in  its  defense,  that  it  will  not  be 
in  the  fashion  to  mention  any  of  its 
merits. 

But  I am  one  of  those  whose  sym- 
pathies are  almost  always  with  the 
under  dog  in  the  fight,  and  I can  hard- 
ly stand  it  to  see  so  many  jumping  on 
a mute  and  defenseless  n. ember  of  the 
pome  family,  while  the  public  looks 
on  indifferently,  or  cries,  “Sic  ’em.”  I 
venture  the  assertion  that  hundreds, 
probably  thousands  of  these  who  have 
berated  and  cried  down  “Old  Ben”  so 
vociferously,  have  enjoyed  many  a 
good  treat  at  his  lianas. 

And  right  here  I shall  advance  the 
proposition  that  of  all  the  varieties  of 
the  apple  propagated  during  the  past 
ihirty-five  or  forty  years,  not  one  other 
has  proved  so  generally  popular,  so 
useful  in  the  household,  so  delightful 
to  the  children  and  so  profitable  to  the 
orchardist,  as  this  same  good  old  de- 
spised Ben. 

Where  now  is  the  grouch?  Simply 
that  the  Ben  Davis  is  not  a fine-flavor- 
ed eating  apple.  But  can  every  good 
quality  be  combined  in  any  one  va- 
riety of  fruit?  Those  who  inveigh 
loudest  against  this  really  valuable 
apple  on  the  ground  of  flavor,  are 
either  ignorant  or  forgetful  of  its  many 
good  points. 

Among  these  are  hardiness  and 
vigor  of  growth,  adaptability  to  wide 
difference  of  soil  and  climate,  size  and 
color  of  fruit,  making  it  a seller  where 
less  showy  apples  find  no  sale,  long 
season  keeper  in  cellar  or  storage,  and 
high  grade  as  a cooking  apple.  These 
are  a few  of  the  good  points  of  this 
noble  variety;  but,  as  Mr.  J.  R.  Rea- 
soner  says  of  his  Dunlap  strawberry, 
one  could  hardly  name  all  its  good 
qualities. 

Some  years  ago,  at  a meeting  of  ap- 
ple men  at  Toronto,  Canada,  a com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  pass  upon  the 
comparative  merits  of  ten  leading  va- 
rieties of  apples.  The  report  of  this 
committee  placed  Ben  Davis  near  the 
foot  of  the  class  as  an  eating  apple, 
and  near  the  top  as  a cooking  apple. 
Since  then,  as  a “home-orchard”  va- 
riety Old  Ben  has  held  the  grade  No. 
9 for  cooking  and  advanced  two  or 
three  points  in  the  eating  grade.  I 
have  eaten  the  Ben  Davis,  both  raw 
and  cooked,  in  several  different  states, 
and  this  has  been  my  experience  and 
observation  with  it. 

Like  other  varieties  of  the  apple,  the 
Ben  Davis  has  its  season  during  which 
it  is  at  its  best,  but  that  season  is  a 
long  one.  Grimes’  Golden  seldom 
keeps  in  cellar  until  New  Year’s.  Jon- 
athan is  about  done  at  Christmas, 
Winesap  is  not  good  until  the  first  of 
December.  Same  with  White  Winter 
Pearmain.  But  Ben  Davis  is  good 
from  the  middle  of  September  until 
the  following  April,  or  even  May.  In 
this  “leg  of  the  woods”  (the  western 
end  of  Christian  County  is  called  the 
“leg”),  many  people  prefer  the  Ben 
Davis  to  any  other,  both  as  a cooking 
and  an  eating  apple. 

Summing  up,  the  desirable  features 
of  hardiness,  cosmopolitanism,  appear- 
ance, sureness  of  bearing,  excellence 
as  a cooker,  long-keeping  quality  in 
cellar — these  and  other  good  points 
make  the  Ben  Davis  justly  a favorite 
as  a “home-orchard”  apple,  to  all  chil- 
dren, most  housewives  and  a large  pro 
portion  of  the  rest  of  the  “plain  peo- 
ple.” WINN  COMBS. 

Missouri. 

Rhubarb  can  be  forced  at  any  time 
now.  Early  in  the  fall  it  will  not 
budge  when  put  into  a warm  room, 


NO  MONEY  DOWN-NO  DEPOSIT-NO  OBLIGATIONS 


$2.00  A MONTH 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Take  this  machine  into  your  home ; use  it  as  your  own ; try  all  its  attachments,  and 
if  it  is  not  exactly  all  we  claim  for  it  in  every  respect;  if  it  is  not  handsomer,  better 
made,  moro  easy  to  run,  and  if  it  does  not  do  better  work  than  any  machine  three 
times  its  price,  we  will  take  it  back  and  you  will  not  be  put  to  any  expense  whatever. 
Try  it  a mouth  absolutely  free ; then,  if  satisfied,  pay  us  only 
Think  of  it!  Less  than  other  high- 

grade  machines  rent  for. 

Formerly  sold  through  dealers  and  agents  for  §15  to  $05.  Now 
offered  direct  from  our  factory  to  you  on  easy  payments  at  about 
one-third  its  old  price.  We  have  cut 
off  our  wholesalers,  jobbers,  dealers, 
and  agents,  giving  you  their  profits. 

SAVE  $25.00  TO  $35.00 

by  buying  from  the  only  manufac- 
turers in  the  world  who  sell  high- 
grade  sewing  machines  direct  from 
factory  to  family.  It  costs  you  less 
to  buy  the  King  than  to  rent  any  other 
high-grade  machine  from  a dealer  or 
agent.  The  King  won  the  gold  medal, 
first  prize,  highest  award  at  the  Alaska- 
Yukon  Exposition.  The  judges  offici- 
ally declared  it  to  be  “The  World’s 
Best  Sewing  Machine.” 

20-YEAR  CUARANTEEI,,'.  !,’,,; 

proves  defective  in  material  or  workmanship 
during  20  years  of  service  we  will  replace  it 
with  another  machine  or  refund  your  money. 

Our  half-million-dollar  factory  stands  back 
of  this  guarantee. 

THIS  PERFECT  MACHINE 

is  strictly  ball-bearing  j has  the  newest  drop  head 

and  automatic  lift  ; is  easy  running  and  sews  a perfect  lock- 
stitch. Among  the  operations  it  performs  are  Adjustable 
Hemming,  Hemming  and  Sewing  on  Lace,  the  French 
Seam,  Frilling,  Tucking,  Binding,  the  French  Fold,  Braiding,  Darning, 
Quilting,  Ruffling,  Plaiting,  Ruffling  between  two  bands.  Edge 


FACTORY 

TO 

FAMILY 


Stitching  and  Piping  and  Shirring.  We  positively  guarantee  ^ 


MR.  W.  0.  KINO, 

PRES.  ANDGCN’LMGR. 


that  this  marvelous  variety  and  perfection  of  work  cannot 
be  duplicated  by  the  attachments  of  any  other  family  . v - 
sewing  machine  in  the  world.  The  machine  is  com- 
plete  and  includes  all  the  attachments.  Also  ten  , « V. 

Needles,  two  Screw-drivers,  Oil  Can,  six  Bob- 

smiiislouro.fMSP  »^-hi»cise.,mhaci,i»eco. 

For  64-Page  Hand-  618  RANO  ST“  BUFFALO‘  N'  v' 

Please  send  me  your  64-page  handsomely 
.^illustrated  catalog,  also  full  particulars  about 
| your  30-day  free  trial  offer. 


(Write  your  name  plainly) 

“ 

— — - ■"  .11—.  ii.iaitgBiTCOt m 

(Address) 

The  only  factory  selling  high-grade  sewing^ 
machines  direct  to  the  user. 


WOODWORTH  TREADS  are  automobile  tire  protectors  made 
of  chrome  leather,  studded  with  steel  rivets.  They  are  held 
on  the  tire  by  circular  rings  on  each  side,  made  of  coil 
springs,  joined  by  turnbuckle  screws,  which  enable  one  to  easily 
adjust  the  tread  to  different  makes  of  tires.  The  coil  springs  take 
up  all  slack,  keeping  the  treads  always  tight  and  smooth,  absolutely 
preventing  them  from  becoming  loose,  to  chafe  or  heat  the  tire. 
They  do  not  affect  the  resiliency  or  easy  riding  qualities  of  tires. 
WOODWORTH  TREADS  prevent  skidding  and  punctures  and  re- 
duce your  tire  cost  one-half.  Sold  by  all  first-class  dealers. 

WOODWORTH  TREADS  are  guaranteed  to  give  good  results. 
Send  for  191 1 catalogue  and  free  booklet  ‘ ‘Preservation  of  Auto  Tires” 
LEATHER  TIRE  GOODS  CO..  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 
CANADIAN  FACTORY,  NIAGARA  FALLS,  ONTARIO 


et  the  [CONOMYrnOODCOOP 

/f  CHARLEY.e\ 

'VRIMMO 


) Guarantee, 

Jgoes  withj 
w every  coop. 

•’*  Absolute 
Satisfaction 

°r  y.ouur/SENI)  * 

moneyback  £$3  for  a sample  coop 

or  $3.60  freight  prepaid? 

C O O P W will  order  five  (only  ' 

X J;  ‘ $15)  we  will  SEND  You  ONE 

PlRlTB?  COOP  ABSOLUTELY  FREE 
. r and  WE  WILL  PREPAY  FREIGHT 


Made  of  best  grade  galvanized  steel  and  heavy  small 
mesh  galv.  netting.  Very  best  of  workman- 
ship—cannot  rot  or  burn— you  can 
stand  on  it— good  for  a life-time. 

injury  to  the 
little  chicks 
from  DOGS. CATS, HAWKS, 
OWLS.  RATS,  and  all  other 
VERMIN.  IsSani-  DDAfll? 
tary.  Lice  and  Mite  lltUl/r 
All  conveniences  ever  known 
are  in  this  coop.  Splendid  for 
setting  hens.  Send  Your  Or- 
der T oday,  and  have  it  read v. 

GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

331  Mein  Street  ATCHISON,  KANSAS 


and  even  when  it  does  start,  it  makes 
poor  leaf  stalks.  But  after  it  has  been 
frozen  a few  times  the  hills  will  force 
easily.  Put  a barrel  over  a hill  and 
bank  up  around  it  with  fresh  horse 
manure.  Keep  the  inside  of  the  barrel 
perfectly  dark,  and  the  leaf  stalks 
will  be  of  fine  size,  but  the  leaf  blade 
will  be  very  small.  Such  stalks  bring 
good  money  on  the  early  markets  in 
the  spring,  and  some  of  the  commer- 
cial truck  gardeners  in  the  north  will 
force  hundreds  of  hills  every  winter. 
They  dig  up  the  hills  and  transfer  the 
roots  to  a cellar,  where  they  can  be 
cared  for  more  easily  than  if  in  the 
open  field. 

Incompetent  or  Lazy? 

After  reading  the  January  Fruit- 
Grower  through  carefully,  a subscriber 
living  in  Washington,  writes:  “The 

January  issue  certainly  is  a fine  one. 
The  orchardist  who  fails  to  properly 
spray  his  trees  this  year  has  no  room 
to  complain.  I would  simply  say  to 
him,  at  the  wind-up  of  the  season,  ‘You  ( 


I have  a few  of  the  famous 

Everbearing  Strawberries 

Frances  and  America,  still  left. 
Some  of  the  Eastern  growers 
are  sold  out  and  you  must  order 
soon  if  you  want  berries  all  the 
season  through.  $25,000  guar- 
antee. Write  for  catalogue  of 
Strawberry.  R a s p b e r r y and 
Blackberry  plants.  After  five 
years’  testing  I have  discarded 
the  Himalaya  Blackberry. 

G.  S.  CHRISTY.  Johnson.  Neb. 


We  grow  a general 
line  of  stock  and  sell 
directly  to  planters. 
No  agents.  W er 
propagate  our  fruits 
off  bearing  trees  of 
known  merit.  Our 
new  catalogue  con- 
tains much  informa- 
tion and  honest  descrip- 
tions. It  is  free — send  for 
it.  Retail  Department. 


are  a failure  as  an  orchardist,  or  else 
too  lazy  to  do  your  work.’  ” 

A lot  of  other  readers  have  written 
in  the  same  strain.  Certainly  The 
Fruit-Grower  is  trying  to  cover  the 
field  this  season,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  our  efforts  are  appreci- 
ated. 
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Protect# 
Young 
> Plants 


ETHQDS  OF  TRAIN- 

ING  GRAPE  VINES 


There  are  six  methods  of  training 
and  trellising  grapes  to  be  found  in 
the  Niagara  Peninsula  of  Ontario. 
They  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Kniffen  system. 

2.  The  Arm  system. 

3.  The  Fan  system. 

4.  The  High  renewal  system. 

5.  The  Arbor  system. 

6.  The  conglomerate  and  do  as  you 
please  system. 

The  Kniffen  System.  This  system 


of  thorough  ventilation.  It  is  gener- 
ally cut  back  to  seven  buds  to  each 
arm  and  four  arms  to  a vine  which 
gives  fewer  bunches  than  other  sys- 
tems, but  these  fill  out  and  ripen  bet- 
ter, and  there  is  not  as  much  tying 
up.  The  Kniffen  system  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  production  of  market 
grapes  of  the  best  quality  but  the  yield 
of  bunches  is  not  as  great  as  in  the 
other  systems. 

In  pruning  for  the  first  and  second 


ARM  SYSTEM. 


of  training  grapes  is  perhaps  the  most 
Gommon,  especially  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  St.  Catharines  and  towards 
St.  Davids  and  Queenston.  It  consists 
of  a central  cane  with  four  arms  and 
is  trained  on  two  wires.  This  system 
is  greatly  recommended  by  some  of 
the  best  growers,  especially  in  cold 
sections  and  on  sandy  or  light  soils. 
Its  chief  advantage  is  that  it  permits 


year  the  vines  are  cut  back  to  two  or 
three  buds  as  previously  described.  In 
the  third  year  one  arm  is  trained  along 
the  first  arm,  and  if  possible  a second 
is  trained  on  the  same  wire.  The  sec- 
ond arm  is  generally  from  the  first. 
The  probability  of  having  a second 
arm  may  be  increased  by  leaving  a 
spur  at  the  proper  point  during  the 
second  year  of  pruning.  The  main 
shoot  is  carried  up  to  the  second  wire. 
The  grower  should  endeavor  to  not 
crop  his  vineyard  too  heavily,  and 


THE  FARMER'S  AND  WORKINGMAN’S  FRIEND. 

SAVES  YOU  $25  00  A YEAR. 
Soles  Of  HARDENED  ALUMINUM, 

the  new  metal,  tops  of  extra  grade 
Crain  Leather.  All  the  advantages, 
none  of  the  drawbacks  of  other  Metal 
Shoes. Cannot  Rust,  Lighter, 
Stronger,  Sanitary,  Water 
and  Snag-Proof*  Outwears 
6 pairs  of  All-Leather  Shoes. 
Flexibility  not  found  in 
Steel  Shoes.  You  Don’t 
IT  GIVES  ruXIBIUTt  Have  To  Walk  Flat-footed 
I Cushion  - lined.  All  sizes,  tan  or  black 
I laced  and  buckled  tops,  6 inches  high  at 
| $4  00;  8 inches  at  $5.00;  12  inches  at  $6.00; 
16'  inches  at  $7.00.  Guaranteed,  money  re- 
funded if  not  satisfactory.  Send  order,  stat- 
ing size  and  style  wanted,  to 

METAL  SHOE  COMPANY 
Station  7 Minneapolis,  Minn 


This  Free  Book 
Will  Save  You 
$20.00  a Year 

I want  to  tell  you  all  about 
my  Celebrated  Steel  Shoes  why 
one  pair  will  outwear  six  pairs  of 
leather  shoes— how  a pair  will 
give  you  more  foot-comfort  than  you  ever 
had  in  your  life.  How  they  will  keep  your  reet 
powder-dry  all  the  time.  How  light  anu  com- 
fortable they  are  the  year  around. 

1 have  told  half  a million  others 
these  facts.  They  have  bought 
steel  shoes  of  me  and  saved 
millions  of  dollars  among  them. 
More  than  thac-they  can  be  on 
their  feet  all  day— at  any  work, 
without  foot  fatigue.  And  they 
have  gained  health  protection. 

Steel  Shoes 

N m.  RPTnsTFTN  prevent  rheumatism,  sciatica, 
is,  st„i  sho®  M.o.  mmbago,  lame  back  and  other 
j troubles  caused  by  wet  feet.  I 

want  to  show  you  the  way  to  avoid  these 
dangers  and  all  such  troubles  as  tender  feet, 
corns,  bunions,  chilblains,  and  at  the  same 
time  show  you  a saving  of  $20  a year  in 
actual  money  on  account  of  the  extra  _ 
wear  you  get  from  my  shoes. 

Will  you  write  me  a postal  to- 
day and  get  full  particulars? 

Let  me  send  you  this  freebook 
of  mine  by  return  mail. 

Address 

Ruthstein 

The  Steel  Shoe  Man 

110  Seventh  St. 

i Racine*  Wis. 


OLD  KNIFFEN  SYSTEM 

from  twelve  to  fifteen  buds  are  quite 
sufficient  to  be  left,  the  others  should 
be  rubbed  off.  With  this  system  there 
is  virtually  one  central  trunk  with  the 
side  arm  at  the  first  vine  from  which 
two  arms  are  eventually  taken.  It  is 
claimed  that  in  this  way  the  flow  of 
sap  is  straight  to  the  top  of  the  wire 
while  the  canes  on  the  first  wire  do 
not  get  so  much  nourishment  and  they 
do  not  as  a general  rule  give  the  best 
possible  results.  This  argument  may 
be  substantiated  if  the  size  of  the 


The  New 

Niagara  Triplex 

PUMP 


Made  especially  for  high  pressure  spraying  which  is 
being  advocated  by  the  largest  and  most  progressive  fi nit- 
growers  in  the  United  States,  also  the  experimental  stations. 

Being  extensive  manufacturers  of  spraying,  materials 
we  know  the  importance  of  having  a pump  that  is  made  of 
such  materials  that  it  will  withstand  the  chemical  action 
caused  by  spraying  materials,  such  as  Lime  and  Sulphur 
Solution,  Bordeaux  Mixture,  Arsenate  of  Lead,  etc.  For 
illustration,  brass  or  commercial  bronze  cylinders,  valves  or 
valve  seats  should  not  he  used  with  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solu- 
tion. Iron  cylinders,  valves  and  valve  seats  should  not  be 
used  with  Bordeaux  mixture  or  Arsenate  of  Lead.  We  use 
neither  of  the  above  materials  in  our  cylinders,  valves  or 
\ alve  seats. 

Advantages: 

Porcelain  Lined  Cylinders 

Which  are  Guaranteed  for  10  years 

, i which  enables  the  operator  to  disconnect  the  engine 

LlUlCn  from  the  pump  at  any  time  without  stopping  the  engine 

Guaranteed  to  maintain' 250  pounds  pressure  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  six  large  nozzles  in  operation. 

Let  us  quote  you  on  anything  you  want  in  the  way  of 
spraving  machines  or  spraying  materials. 

Get  our  catalogs  and  prices  before  buying. 

NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO. 

MIDDLEPORT,  N.  Y. 


Be  Up  to  Date 

These  are  the  qualities  that  you 


Lightness,  Compactness,  Accessibility 
High  Pressure,  Durability,  Smooth  Run- 
ning Qualities,  Short  Turning 

Th<are  after  in  your  1911  Sprayer.  “New  Gamo  Triplex” 

They  are  all  found  in  the  _ , , _ , , 

Built  in  tbe  Great  Fruit  Belt  of  Western  New  York.  Send  for  Gamo  bu  - 
letin  No.  152.  If  interested  in  Orchard  Tractors  send  for  Bulletin  No.  102. 

Gasport  Motor  Company,  Gasport,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


trunk  is  any  criterion  by  which  one 
may  judge  the  ratio  of  the  flow  of  sap, 
because  it  is  invariably  noticed  that 
the  size  of  the  trunk  from  the  first 
wire  to  the  top  of  the  vines  is  a great 
deal  larger. 

In  order  to  ameliorate  or  equalize 
conditions,  Mr.  Fl  G.  Stewart  of  Homer 
devised  the  plan  of  dividing  tbe  main 
trunk  below  the  first  wire,  carrying 
one  trunk  to  the  first  wire  and  con- 
tinuing the  other  up  to  the  top  wire, 
and  he  claims  be  has  accomplished 
the  act  of  more  evenly  distributing 
the  flow  of  sap  over  the  whole  bearing 
surface  of  the  vine.  The  division  is 
got  by  allowing  two  canes  to  grow  at 
about  fifteen  inches  from  the  ground. 
In  the  fourth  year  the  vine  should 
have  conformed  itself  to  the  Kniffen 
system,  and  in  pruning  in  the  spring 
there  should  be  two  arms  on  each  of 
i the  wires  and  seven  buds  should  be 


GARDENER’S  FRIEND 

Handy  Cultiva 
and  Weedes 


lot- 


ting 


Ldge 


Savps  two-thirds 
» of  your  garden 
-’work!  One  man 

can  do  work  of  three.  — , - . 

two  men’s  work.  It  draws— no  chopping,  back-strain- 
ing  hoe  work.  Tlitrty  Inches  of  cutting  edgel-five 
times  that  of  a hoe.  , 

Adjustable  and  reversible— will  make  planting 
rows  and  cover  them.  Has  shield  to  proteet  joang 
plants.  Only  one-sixth  the  price  °£, Vj'U .Uround 
works  in  loose,  sandy,  uneven  and  littered  gremna 
where  wheel  hoe  fails.  Every  one  absolutely guaran 
teed.  Only  SL75.  We  pay  express.  Try  one  andbe  con 
vinced.  Thousands  have  done  so.  Write  at  once.  Also 

ask  for  fr^e  book  and  testimonials. 

« I*.  A e-ante  Liberal  terms  to  agents  If  JOO 

A Snap  lOr  AgantS  Start  at  once.  Chance  to 
make  big  money.  One  man  made  $18.60  in  one  dajr. 
Article  sells  itself.  Use  sample.  We. need  tola}  lmbig 
stock.  Write  today  for  particulars.  This  offer  limited. 

ULRICH  MFC.  CO.,  202  River  St.,  ROCK  FALLS,  ILL 


“Capps  and  “Mikado” 

The  Two  Great  Commercial  Peaches  of  the  Future. 
Write  today  for  descriptive  circular.  > 

CAPPS  BROTHERS.  MT.  PULASKI,  ILLIN0S 


Strawberry  Plants— Express  prepaid  all  orders.  Sem 

for  catalog.  Hlllcrest  Fruit  Farm,  Washington,  In", 
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^JTore, 


Comfort  in  the 

% 

Country  Home 


WHAT  A FEW  DOLLARS 
WILL  DO 

Health 'is  beyond  price— it  is  im- 
portant, therefore,  not  to  expose 
the  delicate  or  sick  to  winter's 
chilly  blasts.  It  will  be  wise  econ- 
omy for  you  to  install  a water  sys- 
tem in  your  home— you  will  be  sur- 
prised how  cheaply  you  can  equip 
your  home  for  hot  and  cold  running: 
water,  making  it  as  comfortable, 
and  convenient  as  the  : city  man's 
home.  A 

Missouri 
Air  Pressure 
Water  Supply 
System 

in  your  home  will 
save  many  ills  and 
needless  doctor  bills. 

Think  of  the  cold, 
fatiguing  trips  to  the 
well  for  water  this 
system  will  save — 
think  of  the  com- 
fort of  plenty  of  hot 
water ; sickness--for 
the  bath— for  dish- 
washing and  the 
laundry  work.  By  a 
simple  turning  of  a faucet  a stream  of 
steaming  hot  or  cold  water,  right  where  you 
want  it— the  fire  that  cooks  the  meals  or  heats 
the  house  heats  the  water,— all  of  it  you 
want.  We  sell  the  complete  system— or  as 
much  as  you  care  to  buy— tank,  pump,  pipes, 
bathroom  fixtures,  water  heater,  kitchen  sink 
—everything  and  show  you  how  to  install 
the  entire  system  yourself.  For  as  little  as 
$37.80  you  can  have  this  greatest  home  con- 
venience, which  no  money  could  buy  after 
once  installed.  You’ll  enjoy  the  bath— besides 
you  owe  your  wife  and  children  the  com- 
forts of  a more  convenient  country  home.  Our 
big  188  page  book  lists  all  kinds  of  plumbing 
goods  at  manufacturer’s  prices  and  describes 
in  full  the  •‘Missouri”— the  best,  simplest 
and  most  complete  water  supply  system  for 
country  homes.  Book  is  FREE— write  for  it 
today— address 

Missouri  Water  & Steam  Supply  Co. 

Box  774W  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Now  Ready! 

f|  Every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
should  be  interested  in  our  an- 
nouncement, on  third  cover  page,  of 

“The  Fruit-Growers 
Guide-Book” 

C'lolli  Bound,  Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

Read  the  page  ad  on  third  cover 
and  send  i-n  your  order  before  the 
first  edition  is  exhausted.  You  need 
this  valuable  book  in  your  business. 
Write  TODAY. 

The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


left  to  each  arm.  The  Kniffen  system 
is  a very  desirable  form  for  training 
grapes  and  is  highly  recommended  by 
a great  many  growers. 

The  Arm  System.  This  system  is 
best  adapted  to  the  production  of  a 
quantity  of  grapes  and  is  used  more 
for  wine  production,  but.  in  Ontario 
there  is  no  specialization  of  growing 
grapes  for  wine,  and  the  growers  only 
adopt  this  system  because  it  appeals 
to  them.  It  consists  in  having  two 
main  trunks  along  the  first  wire,  and 
from  each  of  these  trunks  five  canes 
with  from  seven  to  eight  buds  are  left. 
These  canes  are  tied  up  to  the  wires 
at  almost  right  angles  to  the  arm. 
Three  wires  are  used,  the  top  wire 
being  about  five  feet  from  the  ground 
and  the  middle  wire  evenly  spaced. 
In  the  second  year  the  vine  is  trained 
in  two  arms  along  the  first  wire  and 
in  the  third  year  it  is  cut  back  two  or 
three  buds  to  the  arm,  and  the  fourth 
year  four  or  five  canes  are  left  which 
are  cut  back  to  five  or  six  buds. 

Fan  System.  This  system  is  admir- 
ably adapted  for  the  production  of  a 
quantity  of  grapes.  It  is  easily  pruned 
and  gives  an  even  distribution  of  wood, 
and  next  to  the  Kniffen  system  is  more 
generally  used  in  the  district  than  any 
i other.  It  is  not  advisable,  however, 
to  adopt  any  system  which  has  the 


Peach  Trees=Millions 

, , 2 CENTS  XJP,  EACH 

I'ietrher  & Harrison  Nurseries,  the  oldest  and  largest 
' each  Tree  Nursery  in  the  world.  We  travel  no  agents. 

, ,ecLto  Planters  :it  prices  so  low  that  they 
.aimot  b^duphcal^.  We  sell  in  nearly  .ill  the  states 

Write  &rn,neI«.!SVda  a"d  McxiWK  °'er  100  va,ie,ies' 

Fletcher  6 Harrison  Nurseries,  Cleveland,  Tena. 

Subscription  expired?  Renew  today. 


The  vine  is  then  trained  along  the  top  I 
of  the  arbor,  and  every  year  the  wood 
is  renewed  and  about  thirty  buds  left 
to  bear.  Outside  of  home  vineyards, 
which  are  trained  in  this  manner  to 
lend  an  appearance  of  beauty  to  the 
garden  this  system  is  seldom  used. 
There  is  only  one  commercial  vine- 
yard trained  in  this  manner  and 
the  grapes  are  grown  for  wine.  This 
vineyard  is  situated  at  St.  Catharines 
and-  is  the  property  of  the  large  wine 
making  companies. 

The  Conglomerate  or  Do  as  You 
Please  System.  This  system,  I am 
sorry  to  say,  appears  quite  frequently 
in  the  Niagara  District  and  the  adja- 
cent country  where  grapes  are  grown. 
It  may  or  may  not  be  the  result  of 
carelessness,  but  the  chief  cause  is  the 
lack  of  definite  knowledge  of  the  meth- 
ods of  training,  and  also  the  employ- 
ment of  trimmers  that  are  not  con- 
versant with  any  definite  methods  or 
reason  for  methods  which  they  may 
practice,  the  chief  idea  being  to  re- 
move a portion  of  last  year’s  growth. 
In  these  cases  we  invariably  find  that 
too  much  bearing  wood  is  left  on  the 
vine  and  the  net  result  from  such  con- 
ditions is  that  the  vineyard  presents 
an  uncared  for  appearance,  the  fruit 
is  much  harder  to  pick  and  the  bear- 
ing wood  recedes  further  eacli  year 


FAN  SYSTEM. 


tendency  to  induce  over  bearing, 
especially  in  late  ripening  varieties,  as 
this  might  result  disastrously  in  cases 
of  early  frosts.  Besides,  when  over 
production  is  prevalent  we  have  an 
improper  ripening  of  wood,  and  as  a 
result,  winter  killing  of  the  canes.  This 
system  is  very  prevalent  between 
Hamilton  and  Grimsby,  especially  in 
the  Winona  district. 

High  Renewal  System. 

This  system  seems  to  be  a moder- 
ated type  of  the  fan  and  arm  systems. 
Its  chief  value  is  the  eveness  of  dis- 
tribution of  wood,  the  apparent  sim- 
plicity in  pruning  and  the  excellent 
results  it  has  given  around  Winona, 
especially  on  the  mountain  wash  lands. 
It  is  used  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Smith,  who  rec- 
ommends it  very  highly.  In  the  first 
year  the  vine  is  pruned  to  two  buds. 
After  they  have  grown  about  ten 
inches  break  off  the  cane.  The  sec- 
ond year  cut  back  to  two  buds  again, 
if  the  vine  is  weak  save  only  one; 
train  to  the  first  wire.  Third  year 
tie  to  the  first  wire  and  tie  the  vine  so 
that  it  is  taut.  The  vine  should  be 
twenty  to  twenty-four  inches  from  the 
ground.  Rub  off  all  buds  below  one 
foot  from  the  ground.  In  the  fourth 
year  run  out  two  canes  along  the  first 
wire  and  center  cane  to  the  second 
wire  and  cut  off  all  canes  to  six  or 
eight  buds. 

Arbor  System. 

In  this  system  the  vine  is  cut  back 
in  the  first  and  second  year  to  two  or 
three  buds,  one  shoot  being  retained 
each  year.  In  the  third  year  the  vine 
is  run  up  to  the  top  of  the  arbor,  which 
is  built  about  five  to  six  feet  high. 


from  the  main  trunk.  There  is  no 
special  method  of  training  these  vines, 
as  this  system  it  liable  to  be  found  on 
any  kind  of  trellis. 

Pruning. 

Pruning  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  in  successful  grape  grow- 
ing. On  it  depends  the  even  distri- 
bution of  wood,  the  limitation  of  the 
crops,  the  quality  of  fruit,  the  develop- 


Latest 

Style 

New 

Model 


Genuine  Edison 


Yes,  Free.  I don’t  ask  you  fora  cunt  l I will  send 
you  this  superb  new  outfit  on  an  absolutely  free 
loan.  Then  you  may  return  it  at  my  expense. 

Read  tBie  Offer: 

with  one  dozen  Gold  Molded  and  Amherol  r< ■<  ordf.  I-ree. 
You  don’t  have  tc  pay  me  one  cent— no  C.  O.  ]).,  no  leas*  ,, 
no  mortgages  of  any  kind.  Give  a free  concert,  hear  the 
lively  dances,  the  good  old-fashioned  hymns,  grand  and 
comic  operas,  and  laugh  at  the  side-splitting  minstrel  Jokes 
— all  free  in  your  own  home. 

1 \M\r  RliQCAtl*  I don’t  ask  you  to  buy  anything, 
Ifljr  ACdaUII*  i I do  feel  that  El  can 
grand  new  Edison  outfit  to  your  home,  you  will  want  your 
friends  to  hear  it.  Then,  if  any  of  them  should  v/ant  to  buy 
one  later,  just  tell  them  they  can  have  an  Edison  outfit,  all 
complete  with  records,  for  only  $2  a month,  and  at  the 
very  rock  bottom  price,  too.  But  there  Is  no  obligation — 
I am  glad  to  make  you  this  free  loan  anyway.  I v/ant 
every  responsible  household  in  the  country  to  hear  this  won- 
derful outfit.  That  is  the  reason  for  this  great  offer. 
Wrifp  1VOW  ior  ^ree  Edison  Catalog,  anyway,  so 
1 you  can  select  the  music  records  you 

want  to  borrow  and  your  choice  of  splendid  complete  outfits. 
Send  for  Free  Edison  Catalog  today.  Send  p >sial. 

FK  Rohcnn  Edison  Phonograph  Distributers, 
, PdlJSUII,  Dept  %>23E dison  Blk.,  Chicago,  111 


F m its.Treesd  F lowers. 

new  catalog.  We 
mail  it,  with  an 
(evergreen  climbing 
euonymus  for  the 
asking,  to  any  home 
owner  who  wishes  to 
BEAUTIFY  THE 
HOME 

or  plant  fruits  or  berries,  if  you  tell  us 
what  stock  you  are  interested  in.  ’ We 
also  have  the  leading  commercial 

Strawberries  and 
Dewberries 

Buy  direct  from  the  nursery. 

WILD  BROTHERS  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  501.  Sarcoxle,  Mo. 


OLYMPIC 
NATURE  NURSERY 

The  FOREST  CONSERVATORY 

Rhododendron,  Madrona.  Oregon  Grape  and  Huck- 
leberry Plants,  15c  each.  10  for  $1.00.  100  for 
$7.00.  Arbor  Vitae,  Fir,  Hemlock,  Blackberry  and 
Twin  Flower.  10c  each,  10  for  75  cents,  100  for 
$5.00.  Ferns,  of  different  varieties.  100  for  $3.00. 
Evregreen  cuttings,  $2.00  to  $2.50  for  50  pound 
box.  Fern  fronds,  12  to  30  inches  long,  1,000  for 
$2.00.  Seashells,  10c  a pound,  at  Nursery. 

SPECIAL  MAIL  COLLECTIONS  — 10  mixed 
small  plants  for  50  cents.  24  for  $1.00,  postpaid. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Make  Money  Order 
Payable  to 


JOEL  SHOMAKER 


NELLITA 


WASHINGTON 


STRAW 


BERRY  & RASP 


BERRY 


Plants.  Best  varieties! 

Prices  always  right.  I 
SEED  Corn,  Potatoes  and  all  other  seeds.  Catalogue  FREE 

FORD  SEED  COMPANY,  Dept.  48*  Ravenna,  Ohio 

Cheap  Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

We  still  have  a few  thousand  nice  little  trees,  well 
rooted,  in  the  small  grades  at  a great  bargain.  A full 
line  of  heavier  stock. 

FREMONT  NURSERY,  FREMONT,  OHIO 


25 


NEW  DESIGN  CAMS 

all  different,  Easter,  Gold,  Embossed,  Birth- 
day, Flower.  Love,  Pretty  Girls,  etc.  Order 

Quick.  LANGLEY  CARD  CO.,  Dept.  423  CHICAGO. 


10c 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries. 
Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 
Box4  i 3 Winchester  Ind, 


i&i 


$15  to  $50  Per  Acre 


will  buy  land  in  the  Beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley 
that  will  grow  better  fruit  than  can  be  grown  on 
* $100  to  $200  land  elsewhere. 

Close  Markets  and  Low  Freight  Rates 

give  us  a great  advantage.  Fast  freight  shipments  reach 
New  York  in  24  hours.  Rate  10  cents  per  box  on  apples. 

THE  VIRGINIA  APPLE  ORCHARD 
IS  A MONEY  MAKER 

You  can  grow  apples  here  at  lower  cost  because  nature  provides 
abundant  rainfall,  and  our  mild  climate,  rich  soil,  cold  mountain 
water,  good  roads,  good  schools  and  best  social  environment  make 
life  very  attractive  to  the  newcomer. 

Virginia  harvested  a $3,000,000  apple  crop  in  1910.  We  have  high 
grade  apple  lands  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  near  railroad  and  towns, 
at  $15  per  acre  and  up  in  small  tracts.  Large  boundaries  as  low  as 
$10  per  acre. 

Write  for  attractive  booklet,  complete  list  of  properties  and  copy 
of  our  Homeseeker’s  Guide. 

F.  H.  LaBAUME,  Agr’I  Agt.,  Box  2031, 

NORFOLK  iSc  WESTERN  RAILWAY,  ROANOKE,  VIRGINIA 
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The  EDCO  Divided,  Easy 
Adjustable  Riding  and  Walking 

SKIRT 


LADIES,  Have  you  Seen  it? 


The  latest  in  a combination  skirt. 

You  can  ride,  walk,  shop  or  call 
without  a change  of  garment. 

Made  in  a variety  of  cloths. 

If  you  can’t  find  the  EDCO  SKIRT 
at  your  dealer’s,  write  us  for  beauti- 
fully illustrated  catalogue,  with 


samples. 

ST.  JOSEPH  SKIRT  CO. 


Exclusive  Manufacturers  of  EDCO  garments 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


•The  “Lou  Dillon” 

.Tandem  Garden  Cultivator 


It  can  be  set  to  stir  the  soil  any  depth 
desired  and  to  cultivate  astride  the  row 
or  between  the  rows.  One-third  quicker 
•>  and  easier  than  any  other  garden  culti- 
vator, easierto  push  than  a lawn  mower. 
k No  gardener  can  afford  to  be  without 
e.  If  your  local  dealer  does  not 
andle  them,  write  to  us  for  de- 
v scriptive  catalogues  and  special 
INTRODUCTORY  Price. 

THE 

SCHAIBLE 
i MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  2 

, Elyria,  Ohio 


RUNNING  WATER 

for  irrigating  the  orchard  without 
pumping  expense  with 


RIFE  RAMS 


Pump  Water  Automatically  Day  or  Night 


The  first  cost  is  low; 
there’s  no  operating  ex- 
pense. Raise  water  30  feet 
for  every  foot  of  fall. 
Fully  Guaranteed. 

If  there  is  a stream, 
spring  or  pond  within  a 
mile,  write  for  Free 
Plans,  Free  Book  and 
Free  Trial  Offer. 

rife  Engine  Co 


ment  of  bunches  and  the  ripening  ot 
same  and  the  general  appearance  ol 
vineyard.  The  majority  of  growers 
understand  the  importance  of  pruning. 
They  realize  that  wood  must  be  re- 
newed but  have  not  arrrived  at  some 
specific  ideal  of  training,  which  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  pruning.  Too  often 
men  are  hired  to  prune  the  vineyard, 
and  probably  a different  man  every 
year,  with  the  result  that  the  best  re- 
sults are  not  achieved,  and  in  many 
cases  the  shape  of  vines  destroyed.  No 
definite  plans  can  be  laid  down  for 
pruning,  and  several  things  have  to  he 
taken  into  consideration  which  are 
local  and  call  for  personal  observa- 
tion and  experience.  The  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  pruning  is  to  produce  the  best 
fruit,  to  keep  the  vines  in  a desired 
shape,  to  control  the  factor  of  bear- 
ing and  to  facilitate  all  necessary  oper- 
ations in  the  production  and  harvest- 
ing of  fruit.  The  vineyardist  must 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  within  his  con- 
trol to  limit  the  number  of  bunches  to 
be  produced  by  any  vine  in  his  vine- 
yard. With  this  factor  under  his  con- 
trol he  should  use  his  judgment  in 
pruning.  He  must  study  his  varieties 
and  their  methods  of  bearing  and 
ripening.  For  instance  those  varieties 
that  are  late  in  ripening  should  not  he 
allowed  to  bear  too  heavily  for  this  is 
conducive  to  late  ripening,  and  very 
often  we  find  late  ripening  and  pro- 
ductiveness hand  in  hand.  The  amount 
of  fruit  which  a vine  can  bring  to  ma- 
turity with  the  best  results  depends 
upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  This  is 
another  factor  which  receives  too  lit- 
tle attention  by  the  growers  of  the 
Niagara  District,  and  it  too  often  hap- 
pens that  because  somebody,  who  may 
have  entirely  different  soil  both  in  re- 
gard to  physical  character  and  fer- 
tility, leaves  so  much  bearing  wood 
on  his  vines  it  must  be  right  for  some- 
body else  to  do  the  same.  The  only 
way  to  determine  the  amount  of  bear- 
ing wood  to  be  left  on  your  vine  is  by 
observing  the  crops  and  their  quality. 
A vine  that  is  young  and  inclined  to 
be  small  and  lacking  vigor  will  not  im- 
prove by  over  bearing  and  should  be 
cut  back  more  severely.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  proper  number 
of  bunches  to  a vine  should  be  just 
what  the  plant  will  he  able  to  fill  out 
properly  and  mature.  It  is  better  to 
have  fewer  hunches  and  better  ones. 
It  is  a general  plan  to  allow  from 
twenty-eight  to  thirty  buds  to  a well 
grown  vigorous  vine.  One  factor  which 
must  hear  strongly  on  the  number  of 
buds  to  the  vine  is  the  distance.  Vines 
that  are  planted  closely  should  not  he 
allowed  so  many,  hut  the  aggregate 
production  to  the  acre  will  be  more. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  pruning 
grapes  is  based  upon  the  following 


hearing  wood  spring  from  as  near  the 
center  part  of  the  vine  as  possible. 
In  order  to  get  this  it  is  customary  to 
leave  a spur  with  two  or  three  buds  in 
the  desired  position,  and  the  growth 
resulting  from  this  is  the  bearing  wood 
for  next  year.  Sometimes  it  is  not 
possible  to  do  this  and  on  the  other 
hand  shoots  may  start  from  the  stem 
of  the  vine  which  may  he  more  adapt- 
able than  those  from  the  spurs. 


The  Kind  of  Cane  to  Select  for  Bear- 
ing Wood. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  have 
extremely  well  developed  canes  which 
appear  plump  and  most  desirable.  It 
will  be  noticed,  however,  that  the 
joints  of  these  canes  are  abnormally 
long  and  the  buds  are  wedge  shaped 
instead  of  being  round  and  plump.  The 
best  growers  avoid  the  selection  of 


seem  to  matter  at  what  time  during 
the  dormant  season  that  grapes  are 
pruned.  It  has  come  to  he  an  estab- 
lished fact  that  pruning  of  vineyards 
may  he  started  in  January  and  fin- 
ished by  March.  It  is  best  to  have  the 
same  man  do  the  pruning  from  year 
to  year,  and  if  more  than  one  man  is 
employed,  some  responsible  man  is 
placed  in  charge  of  the  work.  After 
the  vines  have  been  pruned  the  trel- 
lises are  cleared  by  cheap  labor.  Trim- 
mings are  thrown  in  the  center  of  the 
rows  and  gathered  in  the  spring  and 
burned. 

In  gathering  the  trimmings  a pole 
from  12  to  16  feet  in  length  and  2V2 
to  3 inches  in  diameter  at  one  end  and 
slightly  smaller  at  the  other  end  is 
used.  It  is  best  to  have  the  largest 
end,  which  is  the  one  that  draws  along 
the  ground,  slightly  curved  at  the  end. 
A horse  is  used  to  drag  the  pole  and 
the  whipple-tree  is  attached  by  means 


HERB  IS  A 


Money  Maker 


for  every 
TOMATO,  CABBAGE,  TOBACCO 
AND  SWEET  POTATO  GROWER 


Masters 
Plant  Setter 


Sets  all  kind  of  plants  without  stoop- 
ing. Will  put  out  more  plants  than 
three  men  will  set  by  hand.  Most  prac- 
tical Setter  ever  invented  producing 

Sure  Work  & Best  Result! 


Improved  Kniffen  System,  showing- 
method  of  dividing  trunk  of  vine. 


2521  Tf  inity  Bid., New  York 


these  canes,  which  they  call  “Bull 
canes,”  and  claim  that  they  do  not 
produce  as  good  bunches.  One  grower, 
however,  informed  me  that  he  tried  an 
experiment  with  some  of  these  bull 
canes  and  could  find  no  difference  in 
the  productiveness  and  quality  of  the 
fruit.  It  would  be  advisable,  however, 
to  retain  those  canes  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  variety  and  have  well 
developed  wood,  with  round,  plump 
buds. 

Time  of  Pruning. 

In  the  Niagara  District  it  does  not 


Price  $3.75  each,  delivered  to 

your  station.  Your  money  back 
if  not  as  represented.  Write  for 
particulars. 

County  Agency  to  First  Purchaser. 
MASTERS  PLANTER  CO. 
180  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Ready! 


A]f  Every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
™ should  be  interested  in  our  an- 
nouncement, on  third  cover  page,  of 


“The  Fruit-Growers 
Guide-Book” 


Clotl.  Bound,  Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

Read  the  page  ad  on  third  coyer 
and  send  in  your  order  before  the 
first  edition  is  exhausted.  You  need 
this  valuable  book  in  your  business. 
Write  TODAY. 

The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Fruit  in  Fall  of  first  year  and  in  Spring  and  Fall  of  second  year.  Better  fluu 
a Klondike  Gold  Mine.  From  500  plants  set  in  Spring  of  1910  we  picked,  iro. 
Au».  20th  to  Nov.  12th,  nearly  400  quarts,  which  sold  at  40c  to  50c  a quart 
netfing  ns  over  $200  to  the  acre.  We  have  the  largest  stock  m the  world lo 

“■Francis,”  -Amends.”  •■Productive,”  and  •'Superb  ” the  four  best  vane 
ties-  also  “Autumn”  and  “Pan-American.  Now  is  the  time  to  order 
plants  before  everybody  begins  to  grow  them.  Do  not  *“d[sfc 

plants  of  French  or  other  worthless  varieties.  W e are  also  headquarters  to 
plants  of  -Norwood”  and  'Early  Ozark  Strawberries;  Plum 
-Idaho”  and -Royal  Purple”  Raspberries,  and  all  other  valuable 
Berry  Plants,  Grapes,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Asparagus,  Roses,  Hastings 
Potatoes,  etc.  28  years  of  experience.  Catalogue  free. vnfi 

j parmek,  “The  Strawberry  Man,”  Box  130,  Pulaski,  Ne 


A RUST  PROOFFENCE 

Don’t  buy  wire  fencing  with  thin,  cheap 
galvanizing.  Brown  fences  are  not  only  rust 
proof  but  stand  and  wear  like  a stone  wall. 
BIG, HEAVY  No. 9C0ILEDSPRING  WIRES 
Requires  fewer  posts— won’t  sag  or  bag  down. 
160  styles  at  Bargain  Prices— 

14c  Per  Rod  Up  Delivered 
Fences  for  hogs,  sheep,  horses,  cattle,  lawns, 
etc.  Also  Farm  Gates.  Special  Poultry  and 
Rabbit  proof  fences  with  extra  close  1 inch  spac- 
ings  at  bottom.  You  save  money  and  get  a better 
fence.  Send  for  sample  and  test  it.  Catalog  free. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  & WIRE  CO.. 

0EPT.14  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


Let  Us  Send  YOU  One 


of  our  Automatic  Combination 
Tools  for  a 10-day  free  trial. 
It  is  made  of  malleable  iron  and 
steel  and  sruaranteed  for  one 
year.  It  stretches  wire  fences, 
pulls  posts,  lifts  heavy  weights 
and  loads:  can  be  used  as  a 
wrench,  press,  vise,  etc.  Weighs 
24  lbs.  Lifts  or  pulls  3 tons.  We  need 

Agents  — Salesmen  — Managers 

’ to  represent  us.  Double  your  earnings 
, and  earn  #26  to  $60  weekly.  Sells  on  sight 
f to  every  farmer,  teamster,  mill,  factory 
and  mine.  Mr.  Dorsey,  Inci.,  sold  176  in  3 
weeks.  Mr.  Cooper,  Cal.,  ordered  200,  bad 
no  experience.  Mr.  Williams,  111.,  made 
1176.00  in  2 weeks.  No  experience  necessary. 
, We  teach  you  free.  Freesample  to  bustlers. 

' Bend  no  money— just  your  name  and  ad 

dress  and  give  name  ot  county  in  which  you  reside. 


Method  of  renewing  old  vines;  show- 
ing  a two-year-old  cane  which  will 
take  place  of  old  trunk  at  next  piuning. 


AUTOMATIC  JACK  CO., 

UQ  Main  Street.  Bloomfield,  Ind. 


PR  TT'NITXrr^  Book  b y Professor  Bailey.  Tells 
A XVtJl^l  11^1  VJ  everything  about  pruning.  You 

■eed  it.  Price  $1.50.  The  Fruit*Growor,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


fact  that  the  fruit  is  borne  in  a few 
clusters  near  the  base  of  the  growing 
shoots  of  the  season  which  spring  from 
wood  of  last  year’s  growth.  The  num- 
ber of  bunches,  that  are  borne  on  these 
growing  shoots  vary  from  two  to  five, 
according  to  the  variety.  This  feature 
will  be  taken  up  in  the  discussion  of 
varieties. 

The  feature  next  to  the  importance 
of  the  proper  proportion  of  bearing 
wood  to  the  vigor  of  the  vine  is  secur- 
ing the  desirable  growth  for  the  fol- 
lowing year  and  to  obtain  this  growth 
in  position  desired.  All  successful 
vineyardists  endeavor  to  have  the 


UTAH 


All  the  important  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Lands  in 
Colorado,  Utah  fi?New  Mexico 


ARE  LOCATED  ON  THE 


Denver  & Rio  Grande  R.  R. 

_ _ _ _TTr,  xirrvDT  tv  * 9 


SCENIC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD” 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Shipments  (not  including  sugar  beets)  from  Rio 
Grande  Territory  in  1909  season  approximated  11,500  carloads 


Special  Rates  for  the  Home  seeker  and  Settler 

Write  for  Illustrated  Pamphlets  to 

S.  K.  HOOPER,  G.  P.  & T.  A.,  Denver,  Colo. 
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"Why  you  can 
trust  this  car 


Runabout,  $750 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  including1  three  oil 
lamps,  tools  and  horn.  Gas  lamps  and 
tank,  top,  windshield,  etc.,  extra. 
Detachable  doors,  $25. 

Touring  car  for  4,  $900.  Fore-door  Tour- 
ing Car,  $925. 


GUARANTEED  FOR  LIFE 


Again  and  again  in  our  daily  corre- 
spondence occurs  this  sentence: 

«Au  owner  recommends  your  car  to  me” 
In  former  issues  of  this  paper  we  have 
told  you  in  more  detail  about  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Hupmobile. 

But  no  argument  can  be  as  convincing 
as  those  you  will  hear  from  Hupmo- 
bile owners. 

The  Hupmobile  is  a splendid  car  for 
your  city,  farm  or  country  use.  Its 
light  weight  is  easy  on  tires  and  will 
carry  you  through  places  where  a 
heavier  car  cannot  go. 

On  account  of  its  low  consumption  of 
gasoline  it  gives  you  the  very  limit  of 
economy  in  up-keep. 

THE  GUARANTEE 

This  guarantee  is  explicit,  unqualified 
and  binding.  It  covers  the  entire  life 
of  the  car,  not  matter  how  many  differ- 
ent people  may  own  the  car.  It  means 
that  during  the  life  of  the  car,  the  Hupp 
Motor  Car  Company  guarantees  the  car, 
in  all  its  parts,  and  the  accessories  and 
equipment,  against  defect  of  material  or 
workmanship.  The  guarantee  reads: 
The  Hupp  Motor  Car  Company  guar- 
antees the  Hupmobile  from  defects  in 
material  or  workmanship,  during  the 
life  of  the  ear,  and  will  replace,  free  of 
charge,  any  such  defective  material 
when  returned  to  its  factory  for  inspec- 
tion, transportation  prepaid.  This  guar- 
antee does  not  cover  tires,  which  are 
guaranteed  by  their  makers. 

Send  for  literature,  dealer’s  address  and 
complete  information 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Co., 


Desk  70 


Detroit,  Mich. 


Pleased  with  the 

Water  System 


We  quote  below  a sample  of  the 
numerous  letters  we  are  receiving- 
from  satisfied  purchasers,  in  regard 
to  our  air  pressure  water  system,  as 
advertised  on  page  47  of  this  issue 
of  The  Fruit-Grower: 

Missouri  Water  & Steam  Supply  Co., 

. St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

I received  the  Missouri  air  pressure  water  sys- 
tem recently  purchased  from  you  in  first-class  con- 
dition, and  I went  to  woik  with  my  two  boys  and 
had  no  trouble  whatever  in  installing  same  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  I have  saved  $200  by  purchas- 
ing your  outfit,  and  I confess  I was  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  learn  how  easy  it  was  to  install  it.  I 
wish  every  one  might  know  of  your  firm  and  be- 
come a purchaser  of  your  goods.  I feel  that  your 
"square  deal"  policy  is  worthy  of  this  unsolicited 
testimonial,  which  you  maw  use  as  you  see  fit. 
Wishing  your  business  better  success  than  ever,  I 
remain.  Your  pleased  customer, 

ALBERT  E.  WILL,  Norman.  Okla. 

Every  farm  home  should  be  equip- 
ped with  this  water  system.  It 
makes  life  worth  living.  Read  our 
ad  on  page  47,  and  write  for  further 
information. 

Missouri  Water  & Steam  Supply  Co. 

Uox  774  W St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


DAHLIAS,  ROSES, 
Cannas,  Gladioli 

For  sixteen  years  I have  sold  guaranteed  bulbs  all 
over  the  world.  If  you  are  looking  for  Up-to-Date 
Dahlias,  send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the 
Eastern  Dahlia  King,  the  largest  Dahlia  grower  in 
America. 

J.  K.  ALEXANDER,  East  Bridgewater,  Mass. 


BERRY  BOXES 


i J*av®  the  best  folding  berry  box  on  the  mar- 
ket. Easily  set  up,  strong  and  attractive.  Our 
circular  tells  you  what  the  growers  think  about 
them.  We  manufacture  everything  in  the  fruit 
package  line  an#  ship  from  West  Minneapolis. 
WRIGHT  FRUIT  PKG.  CO.,  EXCELSIOR,  MINN. 


Principles  of  Fruit  Growing 

most  complete  and  up-to-date  book  of  its  kind.  Price, 

»i.50,  postpaid.  The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


of  a chain  or  rope  to  a point  about 
four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground  end 
of  the  pole.  The  driver  holds  one  end 
of  the  pole  and  proceeds  down  i.ne  row. 
The  pole  soon  collects  the  trimmings, 
which  are  heaped  at  the  end  of  the 
row  and  burned.  Some  of  the  growers 
use  a spring  tooth  cultivator  for  this 
work  with  a great  deal  of  success. 

Summer  Pruning. 

Summer  pruning  is  not  recommend- 
ed as  a general  thing.  Some  of  the 
growers  shear  back  the  vigorous 
growth  if  it  is  shading  the  fruit  too 
much.  In  some  varieties,  such  as 
Champion  and  Vergennes,  sprouts 
will  very  often  appear  and  the  fruit 
will  be  many  small  ill-shaped  bunches. 
These  should  be  removed.  It  is  also 
a good  practice  to  remove  any  vigor- 
ous growth  which  may  sprout  up  be- 
low the  first  wire.  However,  if  one  is 
about  to  renew  his  vine  it  is  well  to 
select  one  of  these  shoots  for  the  col- 
lar of  the  vine  and  train  it.  The  or- 
dinary clipper  is  all  that  is  required 
for  winter  pruning.  Unnecessary 
growths  in  early  summer  are  best  rub- 
bed off  with  the  hand,  and  the  prun- 
ing back  of  vigorus  growth  is  usually 
done  with  a large  pair  of  hand  shears. 

Renewing  Old  Vineyards. 

A system  of  renewing  is  sometimes 
adopted  in  vineyards  that  are  very 
old,  or  in  vineyards  that  have  been 
disfigured  by  improper  pruning.  In 
order  to  renew  a vine  a shoot  coming 
from  the  ground  is  protected  and  in 
pruning  the  first  year  it  is  cut  back  to 
the  first  wire.  The  second  year  it  is 
pruned  according  to  the  system  of 
training,  and  part  of  the  old  vine  is 
removed.  In  the  third  year  the  prun- 
ing is  carried  out  as  the  second  year, 
but  the  wood  on  this  new  vine  would 
probably  enable  you  to  train  it  on  the 
upper  vines.  This  year  some  more, 
or  the  whole  of  the  old  vine  is  re- 
moved according  to  the  vigor  of  its 
successor.  This  plan  is  very  good  be- 
cause no  crop  is  lost  in  the  renewing 
of  tne  vine,  and  when  the  old  vine  is 
discarded  the  new  one  is  in  full  bear- 
ing. It  is  sometimes  hard  to  get  a 
new  shoot  from  the  ground,  and  while 
the  majority  of  growers  wait  for  their 
opportunity  to  secure  a sprout  one  of 
the  growers  claims  that  he  gets  good 
results  by  ringing  half  way  around 
the  base  of  the  cane.  This  ringing 
causes  the  formation  of  sprouts,  from 
which  one  is  selected. 

Tying. 

In  the  spring  the  vines  are  tied  up 
with  strong  grape  twine.  A woman 
will  do  this  work  rapidly.  The  twine 
should  be  wrapped  twice  or  three 
times  around  the  wire  and  then  make 
one  knot  and  tie  up  the  cane.  This 
method  of  tying  does  not  cause  slip- 
ping and  allows  room  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  cane.  T.  A.  REVETT. 

Ontario. 

■Sj£  ^ 

Buying  Lumber  and  Millwork  by  Mail 

Recently  The  Fruit-Grower  man 
spent  half  a day  inspecting  the  plant 
of  Gordon-Van  Tine  Company,  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  being  shown  around  by  Mr. 
H.  V.  Scott,  vice-president  of  the  com- 
pany. This  firm,  as  is  generally  known 
by  Fruit-Grower  readers,  sells  lumber 
and  millwork  direct  to  consumers,  cut- 
ting out  profits  of  middlemen.  There 
was  a question  in  our  mind  at  one  time 
as  to  whether  a business  of  this  kind 
could  be  built  up,  but  there  was  no 
uncertainty  after  going  through  the 
plant. 

About  two  years  ago  the  plant  of 
Gordon-Van  Tine  Company  burned 
down.  The  new  buildings  are  abso- 
lutely fire-proof,  being  made  of  con- 
crete. The  buildings  are  five  stories 
in  height  and  contain  twelve  acres  of 
floor  space.  The  buildings  are  filled 
with  millwork  and  building  material 
of  various  kinds.  A railway  siding 
gives  best  of  shipping  facilities,  for 
much  of  the  incoming  and  outgoing 
business  is  in  carlots. 

“How  can  you  do  a general  business 
throughout  the  country  in  a commod- 
ity as  bulky  as  lumber  and  millwork?’’ 
wc  asked  Mr.  Scott.  This  question  was 
brought  out  by  our  seeing  shipments 
marked  to  practically  every  state  in 


Sets  Standard  for  Automobile  Value 

Your  greatest  problem  is  solved  when  you  decide  to  buy  a car.  Which  car 
to  buy  will  be  determined  by  your  sense  of  value.  The  public  today  both  appre- 
ciates and  demands  real  value  in  automobiles  the  same  as  in  any  other  line  of 
merchandise.  The  three  years  we  have  built  and  sold  the  Inter-State  '’40''  for 
$1,750,  our  sane-price  idea  has  been  complimented  by  a demand  for  our  cars  that 
we  were  unable  to  fill. 

. We  could  have  more  than  filled  the  demand  by  hurriedly  building  more  cars 
and  by  merely  ’’throwing”  them  together — but  look  what  the  reaction  would  be! 
As  it  is  we  have  built  our  cars  slowly  and  painstakingly — carefully  testing  for 
weeks  before  they  left  the  factory.  Consequently  every  owner  of  an  Inter-State 
is  an  enthusiast.  He  is  satisfied — warm  in  his  affection  for  his  car  that  con- 
tinues to  “stand  up”  after  the  years  of  service. 

The  Inter-State  “40”  has  successfully  set  the  standard  for  motor  car  value. 
This  dependable  car  for  $1,750  has  been  universally  marveled  at  because  it  con- 
tains the  great  features  of  cars  costing  twice  this  amount.  The  price,  however, 
is  that  which  should  prevail  for  the  very  utmost  in  materials  and  performance. 

Greater  motor  car  value  cannot  be  purchased. 

Four  more  acres  added  floor  space  allow  us  to  state  that  both  “40”  and  ”50” 
models  are  today  being  manufactured  in  our  factory  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
fill  the  increased  demand  for  the  highest  motor  car  quality  at  fair  and  reason- 
able cost. 


New  catalog  tells  complete  st.ory  of  the  Inter-State’s 
phenomenal  value — the  best  buy  in  Motordom  today.  Tear 
off  coupon  now. 

Inter-State  Automobile  Co. 

Muncie,  Indiana 

Branch — 310  South  18th  Street,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Partial  list  of  distributors  in  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Missouri: 

Cruzan  & Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Eldridge  Beebe  Co.,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 
Inter-State  Auto  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa 
Yourex  & Tams,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
E.  G.  Isch  & Co.,  Peoria,  III. 

Rising  &.  Babb,  Champaign,  III. 

Lindsay  Motor  Car  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

(71) 


A Reminder 

INTER-STATE  AUTOMOBILE  CO., 
Muncie,  Indiana 

Send  me  your  Free  Catalog. 

Name 


the  Union,  showing  the  orders  to  be 
widely  distributed. 

“We  simply  gather  here  our  mater- 
ials from  all  parts  of  the  country,” 
said  Mr,  Scott,  “and  can  distribute 
from  here  as  well  as  from  any  other 
place.  For  years  Davenport  has  been 
a lumber  center,  with  river  freight 
rates.  We  formerly  did  a wholesale 
business,  selling  to  retail  lumbermen, 
and  now  we  do  business  with  the  con- 
sumer direct,  cutting  out  the  middle- 
man. We  have  our  own  mills,  and  as 
a rule  one  mill  makes  only  one  line 
of  work.  For  instance,  here  are  a lot 
of  oak  doors;  you  will  note  they  are 
of  the  very  highest  grade;  wood  is 
carefully  selected,  and  workmanship 
is  of  the  very  highest  order.  And  why 
should  it  not  be,  when  the  men  in  this 
mill  make  nothing  but  doors.  The 
men  are  specialists,  and  we  take  the 
entire  output  of  the  mill.  Here  are 
windows,  and  they  come  from  another 
mill;  door  frames  come  from  another, 
and  so  on.  By  having  service  of  this 
kind,  we  are  able  to  supply  material  of 
very  highest  grade  at  very  lowest 
price.  Then  when  you  consider  that 
the  middleman’s  profits  are  saved  in 
addition,  you  will  appreciate  what  the 
total  saving  really  is.” 

Every  door,  every  window,  and  every 
piece  of  material  was  absolutely  up  to 
grade.  Of  course,  this  firm  handles 
first  and  second  grades,  but  custom- 
ers can  depend  on  getting  just  the 
grade  ordered — having  had  years  of 
experience,  this  firm  knows  what  the 
grades  are,  too. 

The  stock  carried  in  the  fire-proof 
warehouses  is  so  large  that  orders  are 
filled  promptly;  hundreds  of  orders 
take  full  carload,  so  that  lowest  freight 
rates  are  secured;  where  orders  are 
less  than  carload,  they  can  be  com- 
bined with  other  orders  from  same 
section,  and  shipped  to  a central  point, 
being  distributed  locally  from  there. 

Of  course  our  people  know  that  Gor- 
don-Van  Time  Company  handle  hotbed 
sash,  and  at  ridiculously  low  prices. 
The  firm  makes  a specialty  of  this 
line,  and  can  now  supply  hotbed  sash 
with  single  glass  or  can  furnish  the  j 


.Draws  Dandy  Pay 
Jobacincit 


Are  you  Ambitious?-Want  to'ijet  Ahead? 

IF  SO,  You  can  become  an  Automobile  Expert  like 
the  man  at  the  wheel  above.  Such  Experts  earn  $35  to 
$50  per  week,  and  are  never  out  of  a job.  In  a few  weeks’ 
time  we  can  train  you,  and  assist  you  to  better  your  posi- 
tion. Small  down  pavment  starts  you.  Valuable  ^ 
model  of  automobile  free  to  every  student. 

^Write  us  for  free  samples  of  lessons,  etc. 

buffalo  automobile  school 


Havdkeye 

Tree  Protectors 

protect  your  trees  against  Rabbits. 
Mice-  and  other  tree  gnawers. 
Against  cut  worms,  simscald  and 
\ skinning  by  cultivation.  Cost 
about  1 cent  apiece.  The  value  of 
one  tree  is  more  than  the  cost  of 
all  Hawkeye  Protectors.  Write 
for  prices  and  full  description. 

Burlington  Basket  Co. 

BURLINGTON,  IOWA 


STATE  AGENTS: 


G.  M.  Westland.  Wenatchee.  Wash. 
Fair  Oaks  Nursery  Co.,  Traverse 
City.  Mich. 

Welch  Nursery  Co..  Madison,  Ala. 
Chas.  Rayburn,  Placerville,  Calif. 
Parker  Bros.  Nuisery  Company. 
Fayetteville,  Ark. 

C.  H.  Webster,  The  Dalles,  Ore. 

Francis  F.  Powell,  Stevensville,  Montana 

Humphrey  Nurseries,  Humphrey,  Nebraska. 
Brown  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  Nursery  Company.  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
H.  C.  Baker,  R.  No.  2,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 

0.  K.  Nurseries.  Wynnewood,  Oklahoma. 
Jefferson  Nursery  Company,  Monticello,  Fla. 

J.  A.  Hess,  Box  1665.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 


Book  by  Professor  Bailey.  Tells 
JL  IVvii  11^1  VJ  everything  about  pruning.  You 

need  it.  Price  $1.50.  The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

double-glass  sash,  which  save  cover- 
ing with  blankets  and  mats  on  unus- 
ually cold  nights. 

The  Fruit-Grower  man  greatly  en- 
joyed his  visit,  and  was  more  than 
pleased  with  the  grade  of  material 
furnished,  and  with  the  facilities  for 
filling  orders  promptly.  Write  to  Gor- 
don-Van Tine  Company,  2193  Case 
street,  Davenport,  Iowa,  for  catalogue, 
and  see  just  what  materials  are  fur- 
nished, and  the  great  saving  that  can 
be  effected. 
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PRAYING  MACHINERY 


Some  Things  to  Be  Considered  'When 
Purchasing  a Spraying  Outfit 


In  the  selection  of  a spraying  outfit 
the  first  thing  to  be  determined  is  the 
kind  that  will  be  suited  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  machine  is  to 
work.  The  chief  points  to  be  consid- 
ered are  the  general  construction  and 
arrangement  of  the  outfit;  the  ease 
and  convenience  of  handling  under 
actual  working  conditions;  the  prob- 
able ability  to  perform  the  required 
work;  the  quality,  efficiency  and  suit- 
ability of  the  accessories.  The  an- 
swer to  the  question,  “What  kind  of 
a machine  ought  one  to  buy?”  may  be 
given  in  this  way.  In  localities  where 
spraying  has  not  become  established 
as  one  of  the  essential  features  of  or- 
charding. growers  are  likely  to  expect 
too  much  service  from  a single  ma- 
chine, whether  it  be  a hand  pump  or 
a power  outfit.  Instances  in  the  Mid- 
dle West  in  which  the  attempt  is  be- 
ing made  to  spray  large  orchards  of 
one  hundred  or  even  two  or  three 
hundred  acres  with  a single  power  ma- 
chine are  not  uncommon.  The  ten- 
dency to  want  to  spray  twenty  or 
thirty,  or  forty  acres,  in  a day  must 
be  overcome  before  the  best  results 
from  spraying  will  be  realized.  In  an 
orchard  of  ten  acres  of  mature  trees  a 
good  power  outfit  will  soon  pay  for  it- 
self in  the  saving  of  labor  and  the  in- 
creased profits  from  more  thorough 
spraying. 

Hand  Pumps. 

There  will  always  be  a greater  or 
less  demand  for  hand  pumps  for  use 
in  orchards  that  are  too  small  to  war- 
rant the  expense  of  a power  outfit. 
There  are  two  types  of  hand  pumps, 
the  barrel  and  the  tank  pump.  Barrel 
pumps  are  nearly  always  provided 
with  good,  serviceable  agitators,  and 
can  be  used  to  good  advantage  in 
tanks  of  100  or  150  gallons  capacity. 
Tank  pumps  have  no  agitator  and  re- 
quire extra  attention  in  that  respect. 

Power  Machines. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  power 
machines  on  the  market,  such  as 
Ihose  deriving  their  power  from 
steam,  gasoline,  compressed  air  and 
gas.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  gaso- 
line power  machines  have  proved  to 
be  the  most  satisfactory,  economical 
and  convenient  for  use  under  all  con- 
ditions. There  are,  however,  condi- 
tions under  which  the  gas  power  ma- 
chines, on  account  of  their  extreme 
light  weight,  may  be  used  to  advan- 
tage, such  as  in  orchards  which  are  on 
very  steep  hilly  land  where  the  ordi- 
nary gasoline  outfit  is  too  heavy  to  be 
advantageously  used.  The  chief  objec- 
tion to  gas  power  machines  under  all 
conditions  are  the  expense  for  the  gas 
used  for  power,  the  usual  lack  of  a 
suitable  agitator  for  all  kinds  of  mix- 
ture and  the  possible  chemical  effect 
of  the  gas  on  certain  mixtures. 

In  the  selection  of  a gasoline  power 
machine  one  must  be  governed  to  a 
certain  extent  at  least,  by  the  amount 
of  work  that  is  to  be  done  and  the 
conditions  under  which  it  must  be 
done.  Occasionally  on  a farm  with  a 
small  orchard  the  interests  are  suffi- 
ciently diversified  so  that  there  may 
be  varied  uses  for  a gasoline  engine. 
In  such  instances  the  purchaser  will 
doubtless  prefer  an  outfit  from  which 
the  engine  could  be  readily  detached 
and  used  for  other  purposes  than 
spraying,  but  for  one  who  looks  upon 
his  orchard  as  a commercial  enter- 
prise, the  spraying  machine  should  be 
considered  from  the  point  of  its  suit- 
ability for  that  exclusive  purpose.  One 
would  not  expect  the  same  machine  to 
serve  as  a grain  harvester  and  potato 
digger,  neither  should  one  machine  be 
expected  to  answer  equally  well  as  a 
spray  machine  and  wood  cutter.  T he 
requirements  for  the  satisfactory  per- 
formance of  the  two  duties  are  about 
as  closely  allied  in  the  one  instance  as 
in  the  other. 

There  is  little  difference  in  the  run- 
ning capabilities  of  the  standard 
makes  of  machines  and  from  this  point 
of  view  there  is  little  choice  excepting 


as  certain  features  of  different  ma- 
chines may  appeal  to  different  indi- 
viduals. What  the  grower  wants  is  an 
outfit  that  can  be  used  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  all  times  and  under  all 
sorts  of  field  conditions. 

Whether  the  orchard  is  on  flat  land 
that  becomes  extremely  soft  from 
rains,  or  whether  it  is  on  very  rocky 
or  very  hilly  land,  the  weight  require- 
ments remain  about  the  same,  the 
only  difference  being  in  the  height  of 
the  wheels  and  the  width  of  the  tires 
most  suitable  for  use  under  these  con- 
ditions. High  wheels  lessen  the  draft, 
but  also  lessen  the  convenience,  and 
are  not  so  suitable  for  steep  hillsides. 
Low  wheels  increase  the  draft,  but 
also  increase  the  convenience.  On 
muddy  and  cultivated  fields  the  draft 
is  lessened  by  width  of  tires. 

The  spraying  outfit  should  be  com- 
pact. There  should  be  no  unnecessary 
space  between  the  machinery  and  the 
tank  or  elsewhere.  The  frame  should 
be  strong,  but  no  heavier  than  neces- 
sary, and  so  constructed  as  to  permit 
of  the  shortest  possible  turns  without 
cramping  or  binding  the  wheels.  All 
parts  of  the  machinery  should  be  con- 
veniently accessible,  especially  pump 
valves  and  packing,  and  means  of 
starting  the  engine.  Every  part  of  the 
machinery,  whether  engine,  pump  or 
air  chamber,  that  contains  spray  mix- 
ture, should  be  provided  with  drain 
cocks.  The  engine  and  pump  should 
be  on  a common  base  or  otherwise 
rigidly  mounted  so  that  there  will  be 
no  possibility  of  getting  out  of  line,  or 
of  play  or  wobble  when  working  under 
high  pressure. 


Myers  Spray  Pumps 

NOZZLES,  HOSE,  FITTINGS,  ETC. 

Take  off  your  Bat  toTfie /V^ersF 

BEST  PIMP  ON  EARTH. 

A Line  j|  Pomps 

for  All 
Purposes 


For  apple  orchards  in  which  the 
trees  are  too  high  for  the  tops  to  be 
conveniently  reached  from  the  ground 
with  a ten-foot  rod,  the  outfit  should 
be  equipped  with  a tower  and  the 
pump  should  have  a capacity  to  supply 
four,  at  least  three,  Bordeaux  nozzles 
opened  against  the  flat  side  at  200 
pounds  pressure.  This  requires  a ca- 
pacity of  twelve  or  more  gallons  a 
minute.  If  it  is  not  desired  to  use  the 
Bordeaux  nozzles  a less  capacity  will 
suffice.  For  peach  orchards  where  the 
trees  are  always  much  smaller  than 
apple  trees,  and  where  the  work  is 
done  from  the  ground  instead  of  part- 
ly from  a tower  and  where  but  two 
lines  of  hose  are  needed,  a capacity  of 
seven  gallons  per  minute  is  sufficient. 
When  all  of  the  work  is  done  from  the 
ground,  it  is  of  no  advantage  to  use 
more  than  two  Tnes  of  hose  because 
of  the  inconvenience  to  the  nozzle 
men  in  getting  around. 

New  outfits  should  be  secured  early 
enough  in  the  season  to  give  ample 
time  to  become  familiar  with  every  de- 
tail. One  who  is  entirely  unfamiliar 
with  gasoline  engines  needs  a little 
time  to  thoroughly  acquaint  himself 
with  a machine  before  taking  it  into 
the  field  for  work.  New  machines  are 
not  likely  to  run  well  at  first.  Very 
frequently,  too,  in  shipping  from  the 
factory,  bolts,  screws  or  even  parts 
become  loosened  or  the  timing  ar- 
rangement may  get  shaken  out  of  ad- 
justment. There  should  be  time  to 
find  and  correct  these  irregularities 
which  may  cause  serious  delay  and  for 
which  the  machine  is  not  responsible, 
before  it  is  taken  to  the  field  for  use. 

Accessories. 

Accessories,  such  as  nozzles,  rods, 
cut-offs,  hose  couplings  and  relief 
valves,  are  important  details  to  make 
up  an  outfit  and  cannot  be  given  too 
careful  consideration,  for  upon  them 
depends,  to  a great  extent,  the  satis- 


DURYEA  BUGGYAUTS 

Seven  styles,  $600  to  $850.  The 
simplest  and  easiest  autos  made. 
Get  my1  catalogue  and  see  for  your- 
self. 

C.  Y.  DURYEA,  READING,  PA. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

Trained  Salesmen  earn  from  $1,200.00  to 
$10,000.00  a year,  and  expenses.  Hundreds  of 
good  positions  now  open.  No  experience  needed 
to  get  one  of  them.  We  will  assist  you  to  secure 
a position  where  you  can  get  Practical  Experi- 
ence as  a Salesman  and  earn  $100  a month  or 
more  while  you  are  learning.  Write  to-dav  for 
our  free  book  “A  Knight  of  the  Grip,’  list 
of  good  openings,  and  testimonials  from  hun- 
dreds of  men  recently  placed  in  good  positions. 
Address  nearest  office.  Dept.  174 
National  Salesmen’s  Training  Association 
^hjcag^^Je^fork^JCaiisa^itj 


The  NIAGARA 
Fruit  Ladder 

Baskets  and  Supplies 

A Card  Brings  Our  Catalogue 

BACON  & CO. 

APPLETON,  N.  Y. 


Lafer’s  insecticide  is  the  best  method  for  destroying 
insects  and  diseases  by  the  inoculation  of  the  sap  of 
the  tree  or  plant.  . 

Lafer’s  insecticide  is  the  best  preparation  for  spray- 
ing trees  and  plants.  Note  letters  from  satisfied  users: 
Sjlvania,  Ohio,  December  17th,  1910. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Lafer.  „ , 

Dear  Sir:  This  is  to  certify  that  I am  well  pleased 

with  the  results  obtained  from  treating  some  of  my 
apple  trees  with  your  insecticide  for  destroying  the  San 
Jose  and  scurfy  scale.  The  trees  treated  have  also 
been  examined  by  another  nurseryman  and  claimed 
the  scale  are  dead.  In  my  opinion  it  made  quite  an 
improvement  on  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  with  no  in- 
jury to  it  whatever.  Yours  truly,  » T „ 

GEORGE  W.  SIFLEET. 

Toledo.  Ohio,  December  19,  1910. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Lafer,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir:  I find  upon  examination  or  the  Eng- 

lish Elm  which  you  treated  for  Elm  Scurfy  Scale,  the 
scale  are  practically  all  dead,  and  I believe  your 
treatment  of  same  to  be  a success.  Very  respectfully 
yours,  M.  L.  MOORE, 

Supt.  of  Park  Commissioners. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  December  17.  1910. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Lafer. 

Dear  Sir:  The  peach  that  you  treated  two  years 

ago,  which  was  infested  with  the  San  Jose  Scale  at 
the  time,  is  now  free  from  scale.  It  made  a vigorous 
growth  and  bore  some  very  fine  peaches  last  season. 
' O.  H.  IIARSTE. 

PPTrMTNJf^  Book  By  Professor  Bailey.  Tells 
I XvUiillivJ  everything  about  pruning.  You 
need  it.  Price  $1.50.  The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


When  the  season  arrives  you  want  to  be  able  to  spray  WITHOUT 
ANY  DELAY  OR  ANNOYANCE.  A single  day’s  delay  may 
prove  costly.  In  order  to  be  safe  at  all  times  you  must  have  a de- 
pendable spray  pump  outfit.  You  Can  Always  Depend  on  the 
Myers.  Send  for  our  complete  catalogue  of  Sprayers,  Pumps, 
nozzles,  extension  pipes,  couplings,  hose  and  everything  needed  from 
the  small  hand  or  knapsack  sprayer  to  the  high  pressure  power  equipment. 

Complete  Sprav  Cnlemlar  telling  what  to  use  and  when  to  sprn>  sent 

FKEE. 

F.  E.  MYERS  & BRO.,  No.  160  Orange  St.,  ASHLAND,  OHIO 

Makers  of  Pumps  for  the  American  People  for  forty  years 
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factory  performance  of  the  work. 
Some  small  fixture,  worth  but  a trifle 
in  actual  cost,  if  not  correctly  and 
suitably  constructed,  may  retard  the 
efficiency  of  the  entire  outfit  50  per 
cent  or  more,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
loss  of  valuable  time  which  can  be  es- 
timated only  at  the  end  of  the  season 
when  the  fruit  is  gathered. 

Nozzles  should  be  of  hard  brass  or 
iron.  Aluminum  is  not  suitable,  as  it 
wears  too  fast  and  the  lightness  is  of 
no  advantage,  especially  when  high 


done  with  large  chambered  nozzles  as 
with  the  Bordeaux. 

In  spraying  the  nozzles  should  be 
turned  so  that  the  spray  will  be  di- 
rected at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five 
degrees  from  the  pole.  When  the  noz- 
zles are  not  made  with  an  angle,  this 
can  be  accomplished  by  means  of  short 
crooks.  With  nozzles  of  either  type  a 
suitable  spray  is  produced  by  about 
200  pounds  pressure,  although  some 
operators  are  satisfied  with  less. 

Extension  rods  should  be  of  brass 


that  the  openings  in  the  couplings  are 
at  least  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch. 
Even  then,  if  it  is  wanted  to  use  two 
Bordeaux  nozzles  on  one  rod,  it  is  nol 
quite  as  good  as  half-inch  hose,  but  the 
loss  of  pressure  is  not  great. 

Tanks  and  Agitators. 

About  two  hundred  gallons  is  the 
standard  capacity  for  power  machines, 
though  some  growers  prefer  250  gal 
Ions.  Steel  tanks  are  gaining  in  favor 
with  many  orchardists  and  especially 
in  regions  where  a good  deal  of  lirne- 


A VERY  HEAVY.  CUMBERSOME  OUTFIT.  TOO  WIDE,  TOO  LONG  AND  TOO  LOW. 
MAKES  AN  IMPOSSIBLE  OUTFIT  FOR  AN  ORDINARY  TEAM. 


pressure  is  used,  since  the  back  pres- 
sure more  than  balances  the  weight. 
The  variety  of  nozzle  suitable  for  or- 
chard use  has  now  narrowed  to  two 
types,  the  Bordeaux  and  the  large- 
chambered  nozzle. 

To  meet  all  of  the  requirements  in 
the  Middle  West  every  power  outfit 
should  be  equipped  with  both  types  of 
nozzles.  For  the  first  spraying  for 
codling  moth,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  fill  the  blossom  end  of  the  young 
fruit  with  spray  mixture,  more  effec- 
tive work  will  usually  result  from  the 
use  of  Bordeaux  nozzles  because  of 
their  greater  range  and  penetration 


tubing,  protected  with  bamboo.  Here 
again  aluminum  is  not  suitable  as  it 
breaks  easily.  The  brass  tubing 
should  be  sufficiently  strong  to  en- 
able the  connections  at  the  ends  to  be 
securely  fastened.  Practically  every 
make  of  extension  rod  that  has  been 
in  use  at  the  station  has  had  the  con- 
nections blown  off  from  one  end  or 
the  other  when  working  at  high  pres- 
sure. This  is  one  general  criticism  to 
make  of  extension  rods.  Another 
fault  to  be  found  with  many  makes  is 
that  the  flange  or  ferrule  holding  the 
bamboo  covering  becomes  loose  after 
being  used  for  a time,  This  causes 


sulphur  is  used.  They  are  lighter,  less 
troublesome  about  drying  out,  do  not 
become  water-logged,  more  convenient 
to  handle  in  the  field,  as  there  are  no 
corners  to  catch  on  the  limbs  of  the 
trees  in  turning  or  driving  between, 
and  when  full  are  more  easily  hauled, 
as  there  is  no  room  for  the  load  to 
chuck. 

The  most  satisfactory  agitators  for 
power  machines  are  those  which  are 
of  the  propellor  type.  The  blades 
should  be  sufficiently  long  to  cause 
vigorous  circulation  throughout  the  en- 
tire tank  of  mixture  and  should  turn 
about  120  revolutions  per  minute.  Es- 


A VERY  LIGHT  AND  CONVENIENT  POWER  SPRAY 


making  possible  the  thorough  spraying 
of  young  fruits  on  the  inner  branches 
of  large  trees  which  might  not  be 
reached  with  nozzles  making  a finer 
or  less  penetrating  spray.  Then,  too, 
very  good  work  may  be  done  with  Bor- 
deaux nozzles  which  make  a fine  spray 
and  in  many  sections  this  is  an  impor- 
tant consideration.  Within  their  range, 
however,  on  still  days  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  as  good  work  should  not  be 


the  nozzle  men  no  end  of  annoyance 
and  inconvenience. 

Only  the  best  hose  obtainable  will 
stand  the  strain  of  high  pressure  work, 
and  then  it  will  likely  be  necessary  to 
purchase  new  each  year,  although  we 
have  had  a few  pieces  that  have  lasted 
two  or  three  years.  Hose  may  be  one- 
half  or  three  eighths  inch.  The  three- 
eighths  is  much  lighter  to  handle,  but 
if  it  is  used  it  must  be  attended  to 


pecially  in  sections  where  self-boiled 
lime-sulphur  is  used  should  the  ma- 
chine be  provided  with  a thoroughly 
efficient  agitator. 

Accessory  Pumps  and  Supply  Tanks. 

The  greatest  source  of  loss  of  time 
in  large  orchards  is  reloading  after  the 
load  has  been  sprayed  out.  This  loss 
can  be  largely  eliminated  if  suitable 
conveniences  are  employed  for  reload- 
ing. If  the  haul  is  but  a short  dis- 


Get  The 
Dealers’  Profit 


You  select 
your  own 
terms 


rHEN  yot 


organ  from  a dealer 
you  must  pay  hie 
profit.  You  must 
pay  the  whole- 
saler’s profits;  you 
must  pay  sales- 
men’# salaries, 
store  rents,  and 
other  expenses 
These  accumula- 
tive profits  often 
double  the  price  of 
the  instrument  and 
you  have  to  pay 
them.  But  the  Cornish  plan 
does  away  with  all  these  middle- 
men’s profits — you  buy  direct 
from  the  factory — you  pay  half 
the  dealer* 8 price — you  receive 
100  cents  value  and  satisfaction  for  every  dollar  you  put  in  a 

Piano 

Or 

Organ 

These  instruments  have  for  over  half  a century  been  regarded 
as  standard — no  better  instruments  are  made  than  Cornish 
instruments.  No  matter  how  much  you  pay  you  cannot  get 
an  instrument  with  a purer,  richer  tone,  or  one  with  more 
perfect  action,  or  one  that  is  made  to  better  withstand  the 
test  of  time.  Cornish  pianos  and  organs  have  been  made  by 
the  same  family  for  fifty  years— three  generations  of  master 
craftsmen  and  are  sold  direct  from  the  factory  to  the  home  at 
the  lowest  price  possible  for  a first-class  standard  instrument. 

A.  Year’s  Trial  Free 

So  confident  are  we 
that  any  Cornish  piano 
or  organ  will  delight 
you  in  every  particular 
that  we  are  willing  to 
place  any  instrument 
you  may  select 
right  in  your  own 
home  for  a whole 
year’strial  and  test, 
absolutely  free. 

If  the  instrument 
does  not  please  you 
in  every  respect 
the  trial  will  not 
cost  you  one  penny 
Besides  we  give  you 

Two  Years'  Time  To 
Pay  If  Necessary 

No  money  required  in  advance.  We 
insist  upon  your  being  fully  satisfied 
with  the  Cornish  instrument  you 
select  before  we  ask  you  t o pay  for  it. 

Get  Otir  Big 
Book  Free 

Our  big,  handsome  art  portfolio 
catalogue  pictures  Cornish  pianos 
and  organs,  tells  how  they  are 
made  and  explains  why  we  are 
able  to  give  you  double  valu^  'or 
your  money.  You  should  have 
this  book  before  you  invest  a 
cent  in  a piano  or  organ.  It  costs 
us  nearly  a dollar  to  place  it  in 
your  hands,  but  we  send  it  free. 
We  will  also  send  you  a book  of 
5000  names  and  addresses  of 
recent  satisfied  Cornish  purchasers. 

tfornfeh  Washington,  New  Jersey 

JC/VI  lllvl/  JyV#  Established  Over  Half  A Century 


hust’lYng  SALESMEN 

wanted  in  every  county  of  la..  111.,  Ind..  Kans.. 
Mo..  Neb.,  Ohio.  Okla.,  Pa.,  Va.  and  W.  Va.,  to 
sell  Stark  Trees  and  commercial  orchards,  on  lib- 
eral commission;  85-year  record,  world  wide  repu- 
tation, best  trees,  best  varieties,  greatest  assort- 
ment. Complete  Stark  Year  Book  outfit  free. 
Write  quick  for  territory. 

STARK  BROS.,  Box  85,  Louisiana,  Missouri 


#12.75 


We  make  manjfl 
sizes  of  Mills, 
Iron  -I  On  Tanks,  Pumps 

Pumps  andGasolineen- 


2.70 


gines : satisfae-1 
tion  or  no  sale. 
Gasoline  O C QA  You  will  save 
Engines.,-,'-,•  money  if  you  in- 

Catalogs  Free  vestigate. 

The  Ottawa  Mfg.  Co.. 
^GOS^Cing^St^ttawa^tanAa^ 
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ing  & Power  Mill. 

For  description 
and  price  address 
Leach  Windmill  Co. 
Joiiet,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 


COYNE  BROTHERS 
Handle  All  Kinds  Fruit  and  Produce. 
160  South  Water  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Pay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model  for 
FREE  SEARCH 
BOOKS.  ADVICE.  SEARCHES  AND  E-  D E"  C I 
Big  List  of  INVENTIONS  WANTED  r nLC.  I 

Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer,  Washington.  D.C. 


tance,  the  only  extra  equipment  nec- 
essary is  an  accessory  pump  for  filling 
the  tank.  There  are  two  types  of 
these,  the  rotary  and  the  plunger 
pump,  with  capacities  ranging  from 
twenty  to  forty  gallons  per  minute. 

If  the  haul  from  the  water  supply  to 
where  the  machine  is  at  work  is  far 
enough  to  require  twenty  or  more  min- 
utes in  reloading,  one  machine  may 
he  made  to  do  nearly  the  work  of  two 
by  using  a supply  tank  to  haul  the 
mixture  to  the  machine.  Then  the  re- 
loading can  be  done  in  from  five  to 
ten  minutes.  The  great  point  in  the 
use  of  power  machines  in  the  orchard 
is  to  keep  them  going  continuously. 

F.  W.  FAUROT. 

Missouri  Fruit  Exp.  Station. 
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ESTERN  NEW 


YORK  MEETING 


President  Barry,  in  his  annual  ad- 
dress, urged  each  member  to  do  a lit- 
tle missionary  work  in  advancing  the 
membership  of  the  society,  stating 
that  there  should  be  five  thousand 
members  from  a fruit  section  so  fav- 
ored as  Western  New  York.  His  ad- 
dress was  a good  one  and  was  well  re- 
ceived. 

^Reports  of  various  committees  took 
up  the  balance  of  the  morning  ses- 
sion. 

"‘The  Forward  Movement  in  Country 
Life”  was  the  subject  allotted  to  Dean 
Bailey  of  Cornell.  He  said  there  were 
two  distinct  movements  toward  coun- 
try life.  The  “back-to-the-land”  move- 
ment that  has  its  origin  in  the  cities 
wth  a view  to  relieving  the  conges- 
tion and  getting  rid  of  the  incompetent 
and  thriftless  class,  with  the  idea  that 
by  increasing  the  rural  population  the 
cost  of  living  would  be  reduced  by 
heavier  production.  This  movement 
is  unsound  and  these  incompetents 
will  be  worse  off  in  the  country  than 
in  their  natural  environment. 

Better  farmers,  rather  than  more 
farmers,  is  what  is  needed.  More  ef- 
fective methods  of  handling  crops  as 
well  as  producing  crops  is  what  is 
needed.  In  1790  nine-tenths  of  the 
population  were  on  farms  and  in  1900 
this  had  dwindled  down  to  one-third. 
The  movement  from  the  country  to 
the  city  is  to  continue.  A back-to-the- 
village  movement  is  most  needed. 

The  true  forward  movement  in 
country  life  has  for  its  object  the  im- 
provement of  conditions  of  living  in 
the  country  and  the  making  more  ef- 
fective the  energy  expended  on  the 
farm.  Among  the  things  necessary 
to  produce  these  results  are  a re-study 
and  re-construction  of  freight  rates, 
a reorganization  of  the  middlemen  sys- 
tem, good  roads,  a good  mail  service 
and  co-operation  beetween  the  farmer 
and  the  state  institutions  that  are 
studying  his  problems — co-operation 
not  only  in  a willingness  to  let  the 
state  college  or  experiment  station 
help  him  with  his  problems,  but  a co- 
operation with  cold  cash.  Towns  and 
counties  should  put  up  funds  the  same 
as  they  are  now  doing  for  road  build- 
ing. This  would  awaken  the  interest 
locally  and  personally  and  the  work 
would  be  more  productive  of  prac- 
tical results.  He  went  on  to  lay  out 
a program  for  the  betterment  of  rural 
conditions  and  we  quote  a few  para- 
graphs from  same: 

“We  are  making  great  progress  in, 
agricultural  and  country  life  affairs,  so 
much  so  that  all  the  people  are  becom- 
ing interested  in  them.  However,  we 
have  been  dealing  up  to  this  time 
largely  with  problems;  it  is  now  time 
that  we  begin  to  deal  in  a large  way 
with  plans  and  programs.  I am  not 
speaking  for  New  York  state  alone. 
What  I am  here  proposing  will  apply 
sooner  or  later  to  every  state  in  the 
union.  Neither  am  I expecting  that 
any  state  will  enact  abstract  laws  to 
meet  hypothetical  conditions.  Laws 
that  are  perfect  in  theory  do  not  fall 


calities  or  growers  should  put  up  the 
funds,  as  far  and  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, for  the  doing  of  the  work  in  the 
communities. 

“I  think  that  agricultural  surveys 
hereafter  should  be  financially  co-op- 
erative between  the  township  or  coun- 
try and  the  state.  We  must  develop 
the  responsibility  of  farmers  and  com- 
munities. The  state  extension  pro- 
gram must  utilize  all  agencies  that  it 
has  set  on  foot  for  the  betterment  of 
country  life  and  it  must  also  under- 
take new  lines  of  its  own.  In  par- 
ticular, among  other  things,  it  may  at- 
tempt the  following  work:  It  should 

attempt  to  discover  every  good  farm- 
er in  the  state  and  bring  out  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  his  experience 
as  an  incentive  to  other  farmers  and 
as  a means  of  developing  agricultural 
wealth;  it  should  be  able  to  utilize  the 
students  who  receive  the  benefits  of 
the  institution  provided  by  the  state 
with  free  tuition,  so  that  they  will  ren- 
der a direct  service  to  the  people  by 
engaging  for  a time  in  some  farm 
teaching,  demonstration,  and  other 
public  work;  it  should  set  up  demon- 
stration areas  and  laboratories  to  test 
and  to  prove  the  best  practices  foi 
particular  conditions  and  for  partic- 
ular crops;  it  should  administer  a plan 
of  agricultural  survey  work  for  the 
entire  state;  it  should  incorporate 
within  its  program  all  means  and 
places  for  discussion  of  agricultural 
questions,  as  institutes,  reading 
courses,  lecture  systems,  publications 
and  the  like;  a state  extension  pro- 
gram would  utilize  all  agricultural 
fairs  supported  by  public  funds;  it 
would  relate  itself  directly  to  the  en- 
couragement of  better  recreation,  en- 
tertainment and  the  like  for  rural 
communities;  and  it  would  naturally 
aid  all  public  and  semi-public  institu- 
tions and  agencies  that  have  to  touch 
with  rural  life,  such  as  schools,  li- 
braries, co-operative  societies,  busi- 
ness men’s  organizations  and  so  on. 

“Such  a state  extension  plan  would 
rouse  and  organize  the  rural  interest. 
I think  it  is  fairly  possible  by  means 
of  such  a campaign  to  put  New  York 
state  at  the  head  of  a national  move- 
ment to  save  and  utilize  internal  re- 


sources and  to  lead  the  way  to  a more 
highly  developed  rural  life.” 

Talk  on  Pruning. 

Edward  Van  Alstyne  of  Kinderhook, 
spoke  on  “Pruning  Fruit  Trees.”  Mr. 
Van  Alstyne  said  cultural  methods  and 
pruning  methods  must  harmonize. 
What  do  we  prune  for?  To  secure 
shapely  trees,  to  let  in  the  light  and 
sunshine  and  to  facilitate  the  oper- 
ations of  spraying,  thinning  and  har- 
vesting. He  believes  in  low-headed 
trees,  the  height  for  starting  the  head 
depending  on  the  variety  and  varying 
from  two  to  four  feet.  There  is  a close 
relation  between  pruning  and  bearing. 
Prune  the  little  newly  set  tree  as  little 
as  possible  and  do  not  force  it  with 
manures.  Prune  while  dormant;  if  it 
is  desirable  to  hasten  fruitfulness  by 
pruning,  then  summer  pruning  must 
be  resorted  to.  Thin  out  the  extreme- 
ties  of  the  . branches  rather  than  re- 


move large  limbs,  and  keep  bearing 
wood  throughout  the  trees  rather  than 
push  it  all  to  the  outside.  Don’t  take 
out  a limb  unless  you  have  a good  rea- 
son for  doing  so.  Cut  as  close  to  the 
parent  branch  as  possible  and  apply 
concentrated  lime-sulphur  to  the 
wound.  If  trees  are  crowding  it  is 
better  to  take  out  part  of  the  trees 
rather  than  to  cut  back  to  overcome 
the  trouble.  If  necessary  to  cut  back, 
cut  as  close  to  a side  branch  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  question  of  what  to  do  with  a 
thirty-year-old  orchard  with  limbs  in- 
terlocking was  brought  up.  He  said 
remove  part  of  the  trees  and  do  not 
try  to  complete  the  pruning  of  the  re- 
maining trees  the  first  year.  Content 
yourself  with  removing  the  dead 
branches,  suckers  and  cross  branches. 
If  trees  are  making  a too  rapid  growth, 
stop  cultivation  for  a while.  Strong 


Here’s 

to  Your  Good  Health  and  Pleasure. 

Are  you  hot,  tired  or  thirsty? 


henever 
you  see  an 
Arrow 
think  of 
Coca-Cola 


iDelicious — Refreshing — Thirst-Quenching 
Sc  Everywhere 

Send  for  our  interesting  booklet.  The  Truth  About  Coca-Cola 
THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


7%  Interest 


PAYABLE  SEMI-ANNUALLY 


Write  The  Fruit-Grower  about  its 
First  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  in  de- 
nomination of  $100.00.  A Safe  and 
Well  Paying  Investment.  Address 

The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


AFloodofWords 


may  be  used  to  boast  the  merits 
of  any  power  sprayer. 


That  Is  Easy 


but  to  manufacture  the  best  power 
sprayer  is  another  business,  it 
does  not  require  a garnishment  or 
words  to  set  forth  the  merits  of 


The  Beck  Power 

SPRAYERS 


The  operation  of  our  outfits  speaks 
for  the  real  reliability  of 


“The  High  Pressure  Line” 

Write  today  for  catalogue  and 
prices 

General  sales  agents  for  the  “ 
PEERLESS”  horizontal  engines.  Made  in  si* 
sizes  from  2 HP.  to  12  HP.  Write  for  catalog. 


out  of  the  blue  heavens.  Our  laws  are 
built  up  piece  by  piece  as  necessity  de- 
mands; but  it  will  help  us  greatly  in 
the  making  of  them  if  we  have  in 
mind  a general  plan  toward  which  all 
of  them  converge.  The  situation  will 
have  to  be  met  quickly  in  the  differ- 
ent states  when  the  bill  now  before 
congress,  establishing  a nationalized 
extension  work,  shall  become  law. 

“The  extension  of  agricultural 
knowledge  is  really  a new  thing  in  the 
world.  It  is  the  spreading  of  a con- 
quering gospel.  It  is  the  taking  of  the 
information  and  the  inspiration  se- 
cured by  the  institutions  out  to  the 
very  people  where  they  live  and  the 
applying  of  it  to  their  actual  condi- 
tions. The  industrial  fellowships  with 
growers  moreover  are  the  beginning 
of  a movement  in  this  country  of  far 
reaching  consequences.  The  state 
should  provide  the  agencies  and  equip- 
ment and  the  force  of  men,  but  the  lo- 


Arsenate  of  Lead 


nrv 

UgW  W Get  Our  Prices  Before  You  Buy.  Write 

WM  for  Rex  Spray  Bulletin.  It's  FREE.! 

1 1 Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 

THE  ORIGINAL.  Used  everywhere.  The  Best  is  Cheapest  in  the  end.  We  can 
p-ive  you  a lot  of  valuable  information  and  will  if  you  write  us. 

5 J Tell  us  wkat  you 

Power,  also  Barrel  Spray  Pumps 
THE  REX  COMPANY,  OMAHA , NEBR- 

# -*-ur-  dc-v  rnMPAKiv  Rochester,  N.  Y.  YAKIMA  ««  wash. 


THE  REX  COMPANY  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

TOLEDO  REX  SPRAY  CO Toledo.  Ohio 

„ . . . r-on,M  a nrv  cPRAV  r.iT  Renicia.  Cal. 


YAKIMA  REX  SPRAY  CO. ..  No  Yakima.  Wash. 
WENATCHEE  REX  SPRAY  CO.  Wenatchee.  Wash. 
PAYETTE  REX  SPRAY  CO Payette,  Idaho 
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growing  trees  should  bo  pruned  less 
than  weak  growers,  though  the  Kief- 
fer  pear  will  stand  and  needs  severe 
pruning. 

“Lessons  from  the  Peach  Crop  of 
1910”  was  the  subject  that  covered  a 
very  interesting  talk  by  Mr.  Charles 
1).  Barton  of  Marlton,  N.  J.  Mr.  Bar- 
ton made  fertilization  a strong  point 
in  the  growing  of  fine  peaches.  He 
said  there  should  be  in  the  ground  all 
the  available  plant  food  that  the  tree 
could  possibly  use,  care  being  taken 
that  there  was  not  an  excess  of  nitro- 
gen. They  use  a mixture  of  three  parts 
of  acid  phosphate  to  one  part  of  sul- 
phate of  potash  and  apply  six  hundred 
to  one  thousand  pounds  of  this  mix- 
ture per  acre  in  the  spring.  They  then 
judge  by  the  color  and  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  tree  whether  nitrogen 
is  needed,  and  how  much,  and  then 
apply  this  element  in  the  form  of  ni- 
trate of  soda,  as  this  will  act  immedi- 
ately and  not  later  when  nitrogen  would 
be  detrimental.  Nitrate  of  soda  in  the 
peach  orchard  is  a two-edged  sword 
and  great  caution  is  needed  in  using 
it.  Watch  conditions  carefully  and 
don’t  follow  old  methods  entirely  when 
indications  suggest  new  treatment. 

They  use  concentrated  lime-sulphur 
for  dormant  spraying,  but  have  found 
the  self-boiled  mixture  much  more  ef- 
fective and  safe  as  a summer  spray. 
Two  applications  of  the  self-boiled 
mixture,  8-8-50  formula,  was  twice  as 
effective  in  controlling  brown  rot  as 
one  application.  The  first  spraying 
for  this  trouble  was  made  as  soon  as 
the  blossom  shuck  fell  from  the  little 
peach  and  the  second  spraying  was 
finished  June  10. 

They  practice  summer  pruning  until 
the  trees  come  into  bearing,  shaping 
the  head  the  first  year,  and  prune  in 
the  winter  after  the  trees  begin  to 
bear.  They  prune  with  an  open  head 
and  thin  the  fruit  regularly.  For  cover 
crop  they  use  crimson  clover  and  tur- 
nips. Vetch  is  very  promising  as  a 
cover  plant. 

Two  hundred  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  per  acre  is  the  limit  and  one  hun- 
dred pounds  is  the  usual  amount  ap- 
plied. Barnyard  manure  is  apt  to 
make  too  late  a growth  as  its  nitrogen 
does  not  become  available  until  some 
time  after  applied,  and  the  other  car- 
riers of  nitrogen  are  less  desirable 
than  nitrate  of  soda  for  the  same  rea- 
son. All  of  New  Jersey  is  suited  to 
peach  growing,  although  the  northern 
part  is  most  favorable. 

Dr.  L.  L.  Van  Slyke  of  the  Geneva 
Station  spoke  on  “Some  New  Data  Re- 
garding Lime  and  Sulphur.” 

Mr.  G.  A.  Drew  of  Greenwich,  Conn., 
gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  “Reclaim- 
ing Old  Apple  Orchards.”  His  lantern 
sildes  showed  the  methods  employed 
in  Connecticut  and  some  of  the  results. 
Trees  were  thinned  out  in  some  cases 
and  in  most  cases  severely  cut  back. 
Even  in  extreme  cases  limbs  a foot  in 
diameter  were  removed.  With  good 
care  and  thorough  spraying  these  old 
neglected  orchards  have  been  made  to 
return  handsomely.  One  noticeable 
feature  in  all  this  work  was  the  lower- 
ing of  the  heads  so  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  crop  could  be  gathered 
largely  from  the  ground  and  step  lad- 
ders. 

A lantern  slide  talk  on  “The  Field 
Laboratory— a New  Method  of  Solving 
the  Plant  Disease  Problems  of  the 
Grower,”  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Wetzel  of  Cor- 
nell University,  was  the  feature  of 
the  evening  session.  The  slides  show- 
ed these  field  laboratoris  as  now  con- 
ducted in  several  parts  of  the  state  to 
study  vital  problems  of  the  farmer  and 
fruit  grower  and  find  causes  and  rem- 
edies. These  laboratories  are  made 
possible  through  the  co-operation  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  and  grower 
or  growers  who  feel  the  need  of  train- 
ed men  to  solve  the  problems  they  are 
up  against  and  who  feel  it  bad  enough 
|to  go  in  their  pockets  to  get  it.  The 
[College  of  Agriculture  furnishes  the 
ran  and  laboratory  equipment  and  the 
man  or  community  that  needs  the  help 
Pays  expenses,  which  are  far  from 
heavy,  especially  if  we  consider  the 
results.  Any  community  that  is  suf- 
fering loss  from  plant  diseases  or  in- 
sect pests  can  through  co-operation  ob- 
tain this  help. 

Cornell  furnishes  young  men  for  this 


A “Friend”  Nozzle  FREE! 

- — Read  the  Ad  = 

TKe  Lateit  in  Spraying  Methods 

Demands  High  Pressure  and  the  New  “Friend’'  Drive  Spray  Nozzle 

THOSE  who  desire  the  CELEBRATED  “FRIEND”  FOG  may  have  it.  The  drive  spray 
nozzle  throws  spray  20  to  25  feet.  To  meet  this  requirement  a power  outfit  must  be  con- 
structed in  a rigid,  solid,  compact  unit,  thus  producing  the  necessary  strength  without  load 
ing  the  Sprayer  with  cast  iron  and  leaving  little  room  for  spray  solution. 

these  new  “FRIENDS”  (note  the  illustrations),  will  furnish  continuously  more  pressure  at 
less  cost  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere.  The  outfits  are  made  in  many  models  and  different  sizes. 

Furthermore,  the  “FRIEND”  Co.  have  thoroughly  standardized  their  product  as  the  result  of 
undivided  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  Fruit  Grower.  The  first  complete  Gasoline  Power  Sprayer 
ever  built  was  a “FRIEND,”  and  we  have  continued  to  improve  them  ever  since.  There  are  now 
nearly  1,000  “FRIEND”  Power  Outfits  working.  252  sold  last  season  and  200  of  the  500-1911 
model  delivered  to  date,  indicating  to  some  extent  that  they  must  be  STANDARDIZED.  All 
parts  of  the  "FRIEND”  are  so  accurately  machined  that  no  time  is  lost  in  duplicating. 

We  now  have  the  largest,  best  equipped  and  most  modern  plant  in  the  world  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  manufacture  of  Hand  and  Power  Spraying  Outfits,  and  the  product  of  this  plant 
must  bear  (in  action)  all  that  the  name  implies. 

Naturally  the  Outfits  are  fully  guaranteed.  Special  inducements  are  offered  on  these  new 
models  in  new  territory. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  you  are  not  too  far  away.  These  Outfits  are  working  all  over  the 
world.  Several  car-loads  have  just  been  shipped  West. 


Tke  “Friend”  Fig  (1) 

Regular  Orchard  Model 

Features  — "Large  wheels,  wide 
tires,  easy  drawing,  low  mounting, 
large  spray  tank.  “Friend”  Propeller 
Agitator,  The  Celebrated  “FRIEND” 
High  Pressure  Power  Equipment, 
complete  outfit  made  in  two  sizes. 
Hundreds  in  use. 


There’s  a SECRET  at 
the  Arrow  Point 

Thoosoods  of  Up.To. 

Date  Fruit  Growers  are 
sating.  “FRIEND  NOZ- 
ZLES IRE  SUPERIOR." 

Whf  Is  this  ? 

SIMPLY  because  they  QET  THEFtE.  An  IMITATION 
thcr?  “ aD  OR1CINAL.  Look  on 

^ 7,nke  'I16  f‘De3t  MIST-LIKE  Spray, 

driving  it  farther  into  the  trees  than  the  cluster. 

Th^®nrrlMLU'M.ra.T‘  ap°n^t, ,he  *"*  down  Into  the  CALYX. 
The  REGULAR  U tor  ordinary  work.  State  which  It  wanted.  Salta- 
faction  guaranteed  or  monay  refunded.  Price,  $1.00  each  poatpaM 

“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO. 

im.  -V  Gtuport,  Niagara  County  . . . pjno  York 


The  “Friend”  Fig.  (2) 

Hilly  Orchard  Model 

Features  — Large  wheels,  wide 
tires,  easy  drawing,  perfectly  short 
turning,  low  mounting,  top  of  200- 
gal.  tank  3 ft.  6 in.  from  ground; 
“FRIEND”  Propeller  Agitator. 
“FRIEND”  High  Pressure  Power 
Plant;  equipped  complete,  ready  for 
service;  made  in  two  sizes,  thor- 
oughly standardized.  Over  100  work- 
ing. 


Disassembled  Pump  Cylinder  and 
Valve  and  Frictionless  Roller 
Bearing  Pump  Drive 

New  valve  seats  or  new  packing  in 
five  minutes.  Do  it  with  your  euffs 
ou,  if  you  like.  Packing  adjusted  by 
screw  in  end  of  cylinder  while 
pump  is  working  under  high  pressure. 
The  most  perfect  oiling  system  to  be 
found.  One  oiler  does  the  work.  Re- 
lief valve  operates  perfectly  under 
all  pressures.  New  parts  applied  in 
one  minute — your  hands  the  tools. 


Sell  Your  Rotary 
Pump  for  Junk 

The “Friend” 

Tank  Filler 

No  valves.  Starts  In- 
stantly Without  Priming 

Features 

and  Advantages 

As  Compared  with 
the  Rotary  Pump 
ROTARY  PUMP 
Weight:  50  to  75  lbs. 

Size:  12x18x18. 

Space  required  on 
sprayer,  24x36x13. 

Pulleys:  3. 

Belts:  |. 

Foundation:  Heavy' 

and  solid. 

Gears  to  rust:  2. 

Efficiency  after  two  years  use:  Worthless. 
Capacity  while  new:  25  to  35  gal.  per  min. 
Operation:  When  new  limited  to  25  ft.  suet.  Will 
not  pump  sand.  Used  with  power  sprayer  only. 
Price:  $25.00  Net.  For  complete  equip,  hose,  pul- 
leys, belt,  etc.  No  discount  to  trade. 

Guarantee:  None. 

“FRIEND”  FILLER 

Weight:  5 lbs.  Size:  6x6.  Space  required  on 

sprayer:  None.  Pulleys:  None.  Belts:  None. 

Foundation:  None.  Gears:  None. 

Efficiency:  Will  last  a lifetime.  Capacity:  For- 

ever. 35  to  40  gal.  per  min. 

Operation:  Practically  unlimited.  Will  handle  sand 
in  water  without  injury.  May  be  used  with  any 
Hand  Pump.  Price,  $20.00  for  complete  equip., 
including  hose  and  all  connections.  Filler  only, 
$10.00.  Reasonable  Discount  to  trade. 
Guarantee:  Fully. 

The  “FRIEND”  Tank  Filler  is  entirely  original 
with  the  manufacturers.  All  attempts  to  copy  are 
infringements.  Put  your  money  and  confidence 
with  the  Originators  where  it  is  safe. 

Note — Can  be  made  in  many  capacities,  but  35 
is  standard. 


( ^ 

V 

The  1911  Model  “Friend” 

High  Pressure  Motor  - Pump 

Features — 2%  or  31/2  H.  P.  4 cycle, 
water-cooled,  Auto  type  motor;  jump 
spark  ignition,  Schebler  Carburetor, 
“FRIEND”  Patent;  double  plunger 
(always  in  alignment);  double  act- 
ing, high  pressure  pump;  built  (de- 
tachable) to  the  motor.  Note  rigid, 
simple  unit  of  construction.  Built 
in  two  sizes  (Regular  orchard  and 
Western).  Note  following  special 
features. 


Mounting  of  Motor- Pump 

Showing  positive  drive  of  Propell- 
er Agitator.  Note  the  extreme  small 
space  required  for  Engine  and  Pump. 
The  accessibility  of  all  working 
parts.  The  extreme  low  mounting 
of  tank  and  power  unit  on  the  bed. 
The  adustable,  quick  detachable  En- 
gine cab. 


Mintr  jfauro  for 


Invented  and  Manufactured 
Exclusively  By  The 

Friend 

Mfg.Co. 

Gasport, 

New  York 


A “FRIEND”  NOZZLE  FREE  ARNEGGLuELA°RR 

To  all  who  comply  with  this  request: 

FRIEND  MFG.  CO.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. : I am  in  the  market  for  a 
Gasoline  Power  Sprayer.  By  this  I am  not  under  obligation  to  buy. 
Enclosed  find  two  2c  stamps,  postage  on  Nozzle.  (Write  plainly.) 

NAME  

P.  O 

Hilly.  ..  Level Complete 

Above  Wagon  ....  Motor-Pump 1 

“FRIFND”  MFG.  CO., 

Gasport.  N 

Y. : — Send  catalogue  of  your  1 

New  Models. 

NAME  

P.  O 

No.  of  Acres. . . . 

Am  interested  in 

Pears 

Power  Sprayer 

Peaches 

Hand  Pump 

Apples 

Shut-Offs 

Other  Fruit 

Nozzles 

Level 

Filler 

Hilly 

F.-G. 
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1911  Deyo  Power  Sprayers 


10  Years  of  Success 


First  in  the  Field— Best  in  the  Field 

•A. 


We  have  done  the  experimenting  and  y™  i?et  the 
results.  A complete  power  sprayer  with  every  part 
the  best  procurable  for  its  particular  use.  Other 
makers  copy  our  general  design,  but  are  at  least 
one  year  behind  in  essential  details. 

The  “Deyo  Power  Sprayer”  has  stood  the  test  or 
tr*n  years’  field  service.  Ask  the  user.  Deyo  Pays 
All  Freight  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Write  for  cat- 

DEYO-MACEY  engine  company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Outfits  always  in  stock  at  Western  Representatives 
OLDS  GAS  POWER  CO.,  Kansas  City.  Missouri 


REASONS  WHY 

BLANCHARD’S 


Spraying 


ate  rials 


ARE  THE  BEST 


Because  Blancl?ar?  is-the-  0L?-E?L “aauiacturer 


XjidllCIlcl I U to  cue  w ” . . 

1 of  agricultural  sprays  in  the  world. 
Blanchard  is  tlie  LARGEST  manufactuier 

Because  Of  agricultural  sprays  in  the  world. 


oi  agrxouiiuia i hjmi.u  — - - 

Because  Blanchard  is  the  ,«® 


Hiancnaru  is.  me  ~ , 

business  is  manufacturing  sprays  and  in- 
secticides. 


Because  .t.h«_onAy  ™2"ofafluireL,°f„.a 


Blanchard  is  me  oin.v 

COMPLETE  LINE  of  agricultural  sprays. 
Blanchard's  are  the  most  PERFECTLY 

Because  EQUIPPED  factories  in  the  world. 


tuuirrtu  laciuuco  m 

Because  Blancha-d  uses-?’ia  ow.t^'m,pro.valau°  . ,t 


iiiancuaru  use:  ma  .... - 

and  makes  nothing  but  insecticides  and 
sprays. 

SOME  BLANCHARD  PRODUCTS 

LION  BRAND  Lime-Sulphur  Solution 
LION  BRAND  Bordeaux  Mixture 
LION  BRAND  Pure  Paris  Green 
LION  BRAND  Arsenate  of  Lead 
LION  BRAND  Kerosene  Emulsion 
LION  BRAND  Whale  Oil  Soap 
LION  BRAND  Insect  Powder 
LION  BRAND  Powdered  Tobacco 
Every  successful  grower  knows  he  must  spray  to  have 
an  orchard  constantly  increasing  ill  value  and  earning 

ca?t'sltsimply  a question  whose  spraying  materials  to 
use  Those  who  know  will  have  none  but.  BLANUh- 
ARD'S  LION  BRAND,  because  of  their  scientific 
formulas,  perfection  in  manufacture,  and  dependable 
uniformitv  in  quality  and  effectiveness.  Buy  from  your 
local  dealer  or  write  to  us  and  refuse  to  allow  anyone 
to  substitute  any  other  brand. 

LION  BRAND  PRODUCTS  ARE  GUARANTEED 
UNDER  THE  INSECTICIDE  ACT  OF  1910  BY 

THE  JAMES  A.  BLANCHARD  CO. 

506  Hudson  Terminal,  107  Broad  St., 

New  York  St.  Joseph,  Mich, 

p “When,  How  and  Why  to  Spray, 

Free  BOOKiet  is  filled  with  interesting  and  valu- 
able  spraying  information.  Send  address  for  Free  Copy. 


Grow  Mushrooms 


For  Big  and  Quick  Profits 
Small  Capital  to  Start 
A Safe  Business 

lam  the  largest  grow- 
er in  America.  Ten 
years’  experience  enables 
ine  to  give  practical  in- 
struction in  the  business 
worth  many  dollars  to 
you.  No  matter  what 
your  occupation  is  or 
where  you  are  located, 

_ here  is  an  opportunity 

to  acquire  a thorough  knowledge  of  this  paying 
business.  Send  for  Free  Book  giving  particulars 
and  information,  how  to  start,  cost.  etc.  Address 
JACKSON  MUSHROOM  FARM 

6032  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chi-ago,  lllinou 


Catalpa  Speciosa 

2-3  ft. 


ADPT  £ GIVE  US  A CHANCE 
i-yr.  3-4  ft.  AT  YOUR  ORDER 

H.  M.  SIMPSON  & SONS 


Vincennes,  Indiana. 


Cherry  Trees 


All  sizes  and  ages. 


Must  go  quick,  regardless  of  price. 


Vine  Hill  Nursery  Company 

MT.  PLEASANT,  TEXAS 


WITTE  ENGINES 


I Gas — Gasoline — Distillate 


I Cheapest  and  best  power  known.  Av 
I erage  cost  one  cent  per  horse  power 
I per  hour.  A superior  standard  of 
I construction  saves  time,  fuel 
I and  repairs.  We  refer  you  to 


I thousands  of  satisfied  cus- 
1 toinors.  High  grade  en- 
I gines  our  specialty 
I for  25  years. 


rThis 
engine 
is  built 
for  those 


who  want  the 
best.  We  fur- 
nish any  size  or 
style!  hopper  jack- 


et or  water  tank  type. 

’.  Ev- 


We  ship  promptly.  — • 
erythi.  g is  complete. 
Our  prices  are  tight. 
Inducements  to  lntro- 
r duce  in  new  localities. 
. “Write  for  catalog,  stat- 
ing size  wanted. 


WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

1032Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City.  Mo 


work  who  are  as  a rule  working  ior  j 
an  advanced  degree.  Laboratories  aie 
set  up  wherever  convenient  on  the  j 
spot  where  the  trouble  is  at  its  worst  | 
and  the  student  lives  with  the  enemy  I 
he  is  set  to  conquer.  He  lives  and  | 
works  in  the  wind,  the  storm  and  the 
blistering  heat  of  the  mid-summer  sun. 

He  is  not  out  on  a vacation,  but  he  is 
set  the  task  of  conquering  this  par- 
ticular foe  or  proving  it  is  unconquer- 
able. It  is  up  to  him  to  make  good  if 
he  would  win  the  degree  he  so  much 
desires. 

Several  of  these  men  have  already 
made  good  to  a remarkable  degree 
and  have  made  a place  for  themselves 
that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to 
gain  in  any  other  way  in  so  short  a 
time.  But  best  of  all,  it  has  shown  the 
futility  of  trying  to  cope  with  these 
problems  from  long  range  and  has 
brought  out  many  facts  that  will  aid 
greatly  in  solving  other  problems. 

At  the  close  of  this  address  several 
questions  relating  to  fire  blight  and 
other  troubles  were  fired  at  Prof. 
Whetzel.  He  said  fire  blight  had  been 
and  could  be  controlled  by  careful  and 
persistent  cutting  out  of  the  blighted 
wood  below  the  infected  area  and  ster- 
ilizing the  wound  with  corrosive  sub- 
limate 1 to  1,000.  Much  can  be  gained 
in  controlling  this  disease  by  destroy- 
ing sources  of  infection.  The  disease 
winters  in  cankers  on  the  trunks  and 
branches 

Prof.  F.  C.  Stewart  of  the  Geneva 
Station  spoke  on  “Notes  on  Fruit  Dis- 
eases in  1910.”  A new  trouble  that  | 
caused  the  failure  of  pear  grafts  last 
spring  he  thought  could  be  controlled 
by  disinfecting  the  cut  with  corrosive 
sublimate.  Powdery  mildew  is  much 
more  effectively  controlled  with  lime- 
sulphur  than  with  bordeaux.  Apple 
canker  cannot  be  controlled  by  cutting 
out  and  he  advised  less  severe  cutting 
and  keeping  the  trees  in  good  thrifty 
condition  by  good  care  and  thorough 
spraving.  Much  of  the  russetting  of 
the  past  season  on  apples  was  largely 
due  to  weather  conditions. 

“The  Organization  and  Work  of  an 
Experiment  Station  and  Its  Relation 
to  Practical  Agriculture,”  was  the  sub- 
ject of  Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan,  director  of 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station.  Dr.  Jordan  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  very  foremost 
among  experiment  station  workers  and 
we  believe  the  whole  country  will  feel 
an  interest  in  his  view  point  of  this 
matter.  We  cannot  do  better  than  to 
quote  part  of  his  paper: 

“It  is  my  purpose  to  discuss  at  this 
time  what  I believe  to  be  the  essential 
policy  of  an  efficient  experiment  sta- 
tion. I shall  use  the  brief  time  al- 
lotted me  in  answering  the  best  I can 
the  following  questions:  First,  what 

should  the  station  do?  Second,  how 
should  it  do  its  work?  Third,  where 
should  it  do  its  work?  Fourth,  how 
should  its  activities  and  results  be 
judged?  Fifth,  how  should  it  handle 
the  information  it  acquires? 

“I  shall  answer  these  questions 
frankly  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
victions I have  reached  during  twenty- 
five  years  of  experience  as  a station 
director.  What  is  the  proper  work  of 
an  experiment  station,  particularly  the 
one  located  at  Geneva?  The  language 
of  the  statute  establishing  it  is  this: 
‘For  the  purpose  of  promoting  agri- 
culture in  its  various  branches  by 
scientific  investigation  and  experi- 
ment,’ which  means,  translated  into 
more  extended  phrases,  that  the  sta- 
tion is  designed  to  enlarge  the  bound- 
aries of  agricultural  knowledge 
through  a study  of  unsolved  problems 
important  to  agricultural  practice. 

“But  what  kind  of  problems  shall 
experiment  stations  attack  and  how 
many?  Those  fundamentally  import- 
ant and  few  at  a time.  Because  farm- 
ers have  been  impatient  for  results 
and  because  station  men  have  been  al- 
most coerced  to  seem  to  justify  their 
official  existence  and  secure  that  pub- 
lic good  will  upon  which  public  sup- 
port depends,  the  easy  business  prob- 
lems have  been  the  first  to  receive  at- 
tention, too  many  inquiries  have  been 
undertaken  at  the  same  time  and  im- 
mature conclusions  have  been  set 
forth.  It  is  time  we  gave  attention  to 
more  of  the  larger  and  more  difficult 
questions,  the  solution  of  which  will 


Japanese  Radish 


SEED 


Japanese  Giant  Radish,  Sakurajima,  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  of 
the  late  summer  root  crops.  It  is  good  when  eaten  raw  or  when  cooked 
like  turnips.  The  roots  are  enormous,  sometimes  weighing  as  much  as 
45  pounds. 


Last  spring  The  Fruit-Grower  gave  away  a large  quantity  of  seed  of 
this  delicious  vegetable  to  new  subscribers.  From  roots  produced  by  this 
seed  many  persons  have  reported  individual  radishes  weighing  as  much 
as  36  pounds. 


Seed  of  this  radish  will  not  he  offered  as  a premium  this  year,  but 
will  be  sold  outright.  The  Fruit-Grower  has  a small  supply  of  very  vig- 
orous seed  of  a fine  type.  You  can  secure  a generous  packet  of  this 
for  ten  cents  if  you  order  immediately.  Quantities  as  large  as  a ha-lf 
pound  can  be  had  for  $3.00.  Your  order  should  be  placed  immediately, 
however,  as  the  supply  is  very  limited  and  will  he  disposed  of  quickly. 


Send  in  your  order  today  for  some  seed  of  this  splendid  radish. 


The  Fruit-Grower,  StJoseph,  Mo. 


Sulphur,  Nitrate  of  Soda 
Blue  Vitriol 


If  you  make  your  own  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution,  write  us.  for, 
on  sulphur.  We  carry  large  stock  in  barrels  and  sacks.  Ours  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  brand  for  making  solution.  Goes  into  solution  readily  and 
stavs°in  solution.  We  also  carry  large  stock  of  best  grade  Nitrate  of  Soda 
in  200-lb.  sacks,  ready  for  shipment.  You  can  save  money  and  get  prompt 
service  by  dealing  with  us. 


Commercial  Acid  Co.,  3943  Duncan  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


require  patience  on  the  part  of  both 
the  public  and  the  stations.  My  gen- 
eral answer  to  my  first  question  then, 
is  this,  station  men  should  do  some 
public  work  at  the  most  effective 
points,  but  this  should  be  fully  subor- 
dinated to  an  inquiry  into  the  facts 
and  principles  important  to  intelligent 
and  successful  agricultural  practice. 

“How  should  a station  do  its  work? 
Thoroughly  and  until  safe  conclusions 
are  reached.  Too  many  half-proven 
and  provisional  conclusions  are  of- 
fered to  the  public,  which  is  partly  the 
fault  of  the  public.  Station  inquiry 
should  also  he  conducted  impartially 
and  without  fear  or  favor. 

“Where  should  a station  do  its 
work?  There  is  one  simple  answer 
to  this  question,  where  there  is  the 
best  opportunity  to  do  it  efficiently 
and  economically.  Permit  me  to  ex- 
plain: The  solution  of  many  prob- 

lems involves  both  laboratory  study 
and  practical  tests  in  the  field.  There 
can  be  no  question  hut  that  the  la- 
boratory work,  which  is  generally  fun- 
damentally important,  should  be  done 
at  the  station  where  the  necessary 
and  expAisive  tools  of  science  have 
been  collected.  It  can  he  done  no- 
where else  so  well.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  field  tests  should  go  where  the 
best  opportunity  is  offered  to  make 
them. 

“There  is  much  to  commend  in  the 
Canadian  plan  of  locating  a trained 
man  in  the  county  town  who  divides 
his  time  between  teaching  on  the 
farms  and  in  the  high  schools.  There 
is  vastly  more  promise  of  good  in 
these  directions  than  in  the  imprac- 
ticable scheme  of  branch  experiment 
stations.  But  to  return  to  my  ques- 
tions. My  fourth  query  is  on  what 
basis  shall  the  efficiency  be  judged. 
By  the  importance,  soundness  and 
practical  utility  of  its  conclusions. 

“And  I come  to  my  last  question, 
how  should  the  station  handle  the  in- 
formation it  acquires?  Putting  the 
question  in  another  form,  what  should 
a station  do  to  make  available  to  its 
constituency  the  information  it  se- 
cures through  experiment  and  investi- 
gation? Where  does  the  function  and 
duty  of  the  station  end  and  the  exer- 
cise of  iniative  and  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  begin?  It  must  be 
confessed  that  altogether  too  many 
persons  seem  to  think  that  gover- 
mental  agencies  have  been  established 
to  perform  the  injection  act — that  the 


Save  TREE  Money] 


this  FREE  Book 
Tells  How 


It*s  worth  a good  deal  to  every  one  in- 
tending to  buy  trees,  vines  or  plants  ot 
any  kind.  It  contains  valuable  informa- 
tion about  our  system  or  selling  which 
will  save  you  the  agent  s commission 
and  enable  you  to  get  the  highest  grade 
stock  without  extra  cost.  We  want  you 
to  have  a copy  of  this  book,  and  will 
send  it  on  receipt  of  your  name  and  address. 
Allen  L.  Wood,  Woodlawn  Nurseries 
580  Culver  Road,  Rochester,  N.  Y . 


PEYTON  & BARNES  TreeS 


are  TRUE  TO  NAME  and  adapted  to 
your  locality.  As'k  for  Catalogue.  Agents 
Wanted.  Cash  commission  or  salary  paid 
weekly. 

Peyton  & Barnes 

BOONVILLE  MISSOURI 


Eucalyptus  for  Trial 

A o-^oxirino-  Hardwood 


Most  rapid  growing  hardwood 
known.  Try  them  in  localities  sud- 
ieet  to  not  more  than  15  degrees  of 
frost.  20  Plants  hardiest  sorts,  post- 
paid, for  $1.00. 

Santa  Clara  Valley  Nurseries, 
Gilroy,  California. 


Get  in  touch  with  Opportunities 

on  the  BURLINGTON 


The  new  iines  now  under  construction  'Tyomini 
offer  great  Opportunities  for  farmersand^ners.  1 


offer  great  opponumura  iui 

conditions  and  surroundings  are  very  , 

Send  for  free  booklet  and  map,  giving  full  particular, 
about  these  Government  Irrigated  Lands. 


Builington 

Route 


D.  Clem  Deavei 


Gen’l  Agt.,  Landseekers’  Informa 
tlon  Bureau,  251  Q-  Bldg.. 


OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


TRY  THE  SMITH  FRE 

«>r  purrn  CT11MD  PHI  I F 


Wc  want  a SMITH  STUMP  PULLE 

, on  every  stump  or  timbered  farm  in  t 
! country,  it  has  a cost  record  ol  jy 
y 1 stump  where  the  stumps  run  from  I t° 
feet  through;  it  will  clear  from  I 10  ,.,a5rC 
day,  doing  the  work  of  20  men. 
day  for  our  catalogue  an<J  %FREE  TRIAL  OFrt 
W.  SMITH  GRUBBER  CO.,  10  Smith  St*„  UCresccnt«» 
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THE  USE  OF 


LOW  FREEZING  DYNAMITE 

For  Blasting1  Subsoil  and  Hard  Pan 

IMPROVES  ALL  KINDS  OF  LANDS  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  CROPS 

J.  H.  Caldwell,  of  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina,  increased  his  corn  crop  33  per  cent  by 
blasting  the  ground  with  dynamite. 

M.  T.  Williams,  of  Medicine  Lodge,  Kansas,  blasted  nearly  worthless  land  and  made  it  worth 
ten  times  as  much  as  it  was  before. 

The  Hale-Georgia  Orchard  Co.,  Fort  Valley,  Georgia,  blasted  holes  in  which  to  plant  young 
trees  with  the  result  that  these  trees  grew  twice  as  quickly  as  any  others. 

J.  B.  Shaffer,  Sedgwick  Co.,  Kansas,  blasted  a row  of  holes  across  a forty-acre  swamp  and 
raised  1,600  bushels  of  oats  on  the  ground  it  had  occupied. 

G.  W.  Phelps,  Riverside,  Cal.,  blasted  between  orange  trees  and  greatly  improved  the  fruit. 


Write  for  Farmer  s Handbook 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  POWDER  COMPANY 

Established  1802  WILMINGTON,  DEL.,  U.  S.  A. 


farmer  is  to  be  the  passive  recipient 
of  injecting  subcranial  doses  of  infor- 
mation, that  shall  stimulate  his  indif- 
ferent brain  to  successful  activity. 
How  discreditable  is  such  a point  of 
view  to  the  ability  and  business  en- 
terprise of  the  agricultural  class.  The 
governmental  agencies  are  created  to 
do  for  the  farmer  what  he  cannot  or- 
dinarily do  himself,  which  is  a wise 
public  policy,  but  if  they  depress  rath- 
er than  stimulate  personal  endeavor 
in  so  far  they  menace  the  most  essen- 
tial faction  in  individual  success,  it  is 
dangerous  for  any  class  of  people  to 
regard  itself  as  the  ward  of  a paternal 
government.” 

“Resolved,  That  Top-Working  Nur- 
sery Stock  is  Disadvantageous  to  the 
Fruit  Growers’  Best  Interests”  was 
the  topic  for  debate. 

Mr.  M.  G.  Kains  of  the  American 
-Agrculturist  took  the  affirmative  and 
Mr.  G.  T.  Powell  of  Ghent  the  negative. 
No  vote  was  taken,  but  it  seemed  to  be 
generally  conceded  that  the  affirma- 
tive had  the  best  of  the  argument. 

Prof.  P.  J.  Parrott  of  Geneva  gave 
a timely  talk  on  pear  psylla  and  its 
control;  in  taking  up  his  subject, 
“Pear  Psylla  and  Other  Spraying 
Problems.”  The  pear  psylla  has  been 
very  prevalent  in  Western  New  York 
and  has  caused  considerable  damage. 
It  winters  in  the  adult  form  wherever 
it  can  find  a little  protection  and  clean 
cultivation  will  reduce  protection  af- 
forded. Scrape  the  rough  bark  from 
the  trunks  of  trees  and  burn.  This 
not  only  removes  their  hiding  places 
but  many  of  the  adults  are  in  this  way 
destroyed  and  it  facilitates  the  later 
effectiveness  of  sprays  recommended. 

1 Spray  after  sap  starts  in  the  spring 
with  a miscible  oil  spray  to  kill  the 
adults  hiding  in  crevices  of  the  bark 
on  the  trunk  and  large  limbs.  The 
previous  removal  of  the  rough  bark 
facilitates  the  spreading  and  penetrat- 
ing action  of  this  spray.  Care  should 
be  used  that  this  spray  does  not  col- 
lect too  heavily  in  the  crotches.  The 
eggs  are  laid  in  early  spring  and  many 
can  be  destroyed  by  spraying  with 
winter  strength  lime-sulphur  just  be- 
fore buds  open.  Spray  to  destroy 


nymphs  with  summer  strengths  of  ker- 
osene emulsion,  whale  oil  soap  or  to- 
bacco extract.  Prof.  Parrott  said  that 
while  it  might  not  be  possible  or  nec- 
essary for  many  orchardists  to  carry 
out  all  these  operations,  each  pos- 
sesses merits  that  should  be  under- 
stood by  every  fruit  grower  that  is 
troubled  with  is  pests.  In  'orchards 
that  are  badly  infested  with  pear 
psylla  it  is  advisable  to  put  into  prac- 
tice as  many  of  these  operations  as 
possible. 

It  was  moved  by  a prominent  Demo- 
crat that  this  society  should  go  on 
record  as  endorsing  the  work  of  Com- 
missioner Pearson  and  recommending 
his  reappointment.  The  motion  was 
unanimously  carried. 

The  following  questions  came  up  for 
discussion: 

Wanted,  the  experience  and  results 
of  some  peach  grower  who  has  used 
barnyard  manure  freely.  Some  one 
reported  good  results.  Another  said 
he  wished  they  had  more  of  it.  Teats 
Bros,  said  there  was  nothing  like  it. 
All  conflicted  with  the  advice  given 
by  the  New  Jersey  grower,  but  con- 
ditions are  vastly  different. 

What  causes  the  bark  of  the  apple 
tree  to  decay  at  the  ground  and  the 
tree  to  die?  Prof.  Gully  of  Connecti- 
cut said  the  cause  was  unknown  and 
no  remedy  has  been  discovered. 

What  variety  of  apple  is  best  to  fer- 
tilize the  McIntosh?  Prof.  Hedrick 
said  it  needed  no  cross  fertilization. 

Is  it  possible  to  take  an  apple  or- 
chard set  thirty  years,  well  grown,  but 
neglected,  and  make  it  profitable? 
Surely. 

Give  varieties  and  proportions  of 
same  for  a model  orchard  in  Western 
New  York.  Prof.  Hedrick:  Baldwin, 

Greening  and  Northern  Spy  where  it 
thrives  for  permanent  trees.  For  fill- 
ers, Duchess,  Alexander,  Rome  Beauty 
and  in  some  instances  Wealthy.  Twen- 
ty Ounce  and  King  are  good  in  some 
sections.  Set  25x25  feet,  making 
permanent  trees  50x50  feet. 

What  is  the  better  preventive  of 
peach  leaf  curl,  bordeaux  or  lime-sul- 
phur wash?  Jay  Allis  said  bordeaux. 
Parrott  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  both  said 


Burpee’ s Seeds  Grow! 

And  the  Burpee- Business  Grows! 

If  you  would  like  to  read  about  the  Best  Seeds  that  can  be  Grown  and  the 
Largest  Mail-Order  Seed  Trade  in  the  world,  you  should  write  to-day  (a  postal 
card  will  do)  for  The  35th  Anniversary  Edition  of  THE  LEADING  AMERICAN  SEED 
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either  was  fully  effective  if  used  at 
the  proper  time  and  applied  thor- 
oughly. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  William  C.  Barry,  Roches- 
ter. Vice-presidents,  Albert  Wood, 
Carlton;  S.  W.  Wadhams,  Clarkson; 
Edward  Van  Alstyne,  Kinderhook;  D. 
K.  Bell,  Rochester;  W.  P.  Rogers,  Wil- 
liamson; J.  B.  Anderson,  Geneva.  Ex- 
ecutive committee,  Samuel  Fraser, 
Geneseo;  S.  T.  J.  Bush,  Morton;  A.  L. 
Whitbeck,  Sodus;  Lloyd  S.  Tenny,  Hil- 
ton; T.  H.  King,  Trumansburg.  Sec- 
retary-treasurer, John  Hall,  Rochester. 

There  was  a nice  exhibit  of  fruit, 
much  of  which  was  in  the  non-com- 
petitive class.  Salisbury  Bros,  of 
Phelps  won  the  silver  cup  for  best 
three  boxes.  First  prize  on  best  box 
went  to  Leslie  Tanner  of  Medina.  W. 
S.  Teator  took  most  of  the  firsts  in 
the  single  plates  on  the  varieties  he 
entered,  but  there  were  some  very 
fine  plates  in  these  varieties  that  had 
to  take  second  place. 

The  Connecticut  Experiment  Station 
made  a nice  exhibit  of  apples  and  the 
Geneva  station  made  their  usual  fine 
display  together  with  an  exhibit  illus- 
trating the  different  methods  of  prop- 
agation. 

The  department  of  entomology  and 
plant  pathology  of  both  the  Geneva 
station  and  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Cornell  made  educational  ex- 
hibits. 

There  was  a very  large  exhibit  of 
machinery,  nursery  stock,  ladders,  bas- 
kets, insecticides,  pruning  tools,  etc., 
and  these  exhibits  alone  are  worth 
the  trip  to  Rochester  to  see. 

New  York,  G.  R.  S.  j 


TOMATOES 

OUR  SUCCESS  WITH  THE 

Mangus  Tomato 

last  year  guarantees  a big  demand  this 
season.  If  you  did  not  grow  the  big. 
red,  meaty  Mangus  last  year,  do  not  fail 
to  get  this  superior  variety  this  season. 
Order  your  seeds  now  to  get  those  early 
plants.  Our  illustrated  1911  complete 
catalog  of  Farm.  Garden  and  Flower 
seeds,  with  Poultry  Guide,  FREE. 

Guthrie-Lorenz  Co. 


439  7th  St., 


Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


FREE  TO  FARMERS 

SEED  CORN  BOOK — Prosperity  moves  on  crutches 
when  crops  go  wrong.  Build  up  your  bank  account  by 
growing  the  best  that  grows.  "Roberts’  Improved  Reid’s 
Yellow  Dent."  You  have  heard  of  this  high-yielding 
prize-winner  before — the  highest  yielding  yellow  com 
in  the  world’s  class  of  1909.  Write  today  for  free 
corn  book,  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  of  all  the 
leading  varieties  of  corn  grown. 
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Schisler-Corneli  Seed  Co. 

813-815  NORTH  FOURTH  ST,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


^ p p ^ Best  Grown.  5 pkts.  Vegetable  Seeds 
O Ca  E.  U W iOc.  4 i kts  Royal  Aster,  Giant  Carna- 
tions,  Mammoth  Verbena  and  Monstrosa  Vine , also  10  a- 
rieties  of  Bui  bank’s  Floral  Gems  and  10  sorts  Spencer 
Sweet  Peas,  all  for  10c.  PLANTS.  4 Roses,  25c  ,3  Pelargo- 
niums, 25c,  3 Peonies,  25c.  Catalo  ue  and  pkt.  of  iant 
Pansy  free.  A.C.  ANDERSON,  Bos  23  Columbus,  Neb. 
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nl?T7  r\  \T  Write  today  for  my 

SttKD  CORN  ^r"h!t,steS 

100  per  cent  seed  at  farmer’s  piices.  My  prices  the 
lowest.  T grow  my  Seed  Corn.  Highest  yielding  strains. 

J.  F.  Haynes,  Grantville,  Kansas 


FARMERS!  INCREASE  CORN  CROP.  Send  25  cents 
for  Remedy  to  keep  crows,  animals  and  fowls  from 
eating  planted  corn.  No  poison.  Corn  planted  with 
hand  or  drill.  Remedy  used  years  with  great  success. 

WINFIIELD  HOPSON,  WASHBURN.  TENNESSEE 
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UTQMQBILES 
FOR  FARMERS 


That  there  is  an  especially  rapid 
and  growing  tendency  today  among 
the  most  far-sighted  of  American  farm- 
ers to  so  systematize  their  farm  busi- 
ness as  to  effect  the  greatest  saving 
in  time,  labor  and  expense,  is  aptly 
demonstrated  by  the  general  adoption 
of  what  is  known  as  the  utility  or 
practical  automobile  on  thousands  of 
the  best  managed  farms. 

While  time  and  labor-saving  machin- 
ery have  marvelously  widened  the 
range  of  his  productive  capacity,  the 
means  by  which  the  farmer  himself 
was  to  keep  pace  with  its  progress  has 
been  a longer  time  in  coming.  The 
average  farmer  spends  too  much  time 
getting  from  place  to  place.  He  works 
his  horses  almost  as  hard  whether  he 
is  taking  a load  of  produce  to  the  city 
or  just  going  on  business.  The  care 
and  attention  required  by  horses  in- 
cident to  a pleasure  drive,  a trip  to 
church  or  to  town,  is  just  as  great  as 
the  task  of  preparing  them  for  work 
in  the  field.  But  the  most  discourag- 
ing fact  of  all  is  this:  The  farmer 

himself  and  his  family  rarely  can  give 
any  time  to  recreation. 

If  the  practical  automobile  accom- 
plished no  more  than  to  save  a farm- 
er’s time,  to  provide  pleasure  and 
health  to  his  family  and  to  leave  his 
horses  fresh  for  that  work  for  which 
they  are  better  fitted,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  a good  investment.  The  fact 
seems  to  have  been  amply  proved  that 
the  dependable  utility  car  actually 
costs  less  to  keep,  can  do  ten  times 
as  much  of  different  classes  of  work, 
is  always  ready  for  service  and  is 


The  Question  of  Buying  a Home. 

Buying  land  for  a home  without 
knowing  all  about  it  is  blind  specula- 
tion. For  the  use  of  the  home-seeker 
who  should  see  his  land  before  he 
buys  it  and  understand  the  country, 
the  Kansas  City  Southern  Railway 
Company  prints  a quarterly  magazine 
entitled,  “Current  Events,”  which  can 
be  obtained  free  of  cost  by  address- 
ing F.  E.  Roesler,  Industrial  Agent, 
No.  412  Thayer  Building,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  In  this  and  other  publi- 
cations are  complete  descriptions  of 
various  sections  of  Missouri,  Okla- 
homa, Arkansas,  Texas  and  Louisiana, 
showing  the  special  locations  in  which 
the  various  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural branches  and  industrial  and  mer- 
cantile enterprises  can  be  carried  on 
to  best  advantage.  The  railway  has 
no  lands  to  sell.  In  the  magazine  is 
also  a complete  directory  of  the  Com- 
mercial Clubs,  Horticultural  Societies 
and  other  reliable  people  from  whom 
valuable  local  information  can  be  ob- 
tained.— Advertisement. 


Hood,  Wash. 


is  located  70  miles,  by  R.  R.,  east  of 
Portland,  and  just  across  the  Colum- 
bia river  from  Hood  River  Valley, 
therefore  we  are  in  the  fapnous  apple 
district  of  the  world.  Soil,  climate 
and  location  especially  adapted  for 
high-grade  fruit,  large  and  small. 


Choice  Land  to  Offer  in 
5-Acre  Tracts  and  Up 


Prices  and  terms  reasonable.  For 
information  address 


F.  W.  Dehart,  Hood,  Wash. 
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IF  YOU  ARE  THINKING 


much  less  troublesome  to  care  for 
than  tne  horse. 

Ten  years  ago  the  automobile  was 
an  experiment.  With  the  reckless  rich 
it  is  still  a fad.  But  today  types  of 
automobiles  are  so  designed  that  they 
have  become  a practical  success  and 
a recognized  necessityt.  Now  that 
strong,  durable,  common-sense  ma- 
chines that  use  very  little  fuel  can  be 
had  at . a reasonable  price,  we  find 
country  people  in  many  localities  en- 
joying the  comfort,  convenience  and 
economy  of  good  autos. 

There  are  some  striking  differences 
in  automobiles.  The  car  that  would 
give  satisfactory  service  on  the  city 
pavement  and  in  level  country  might 
be  a failure  on  the  farm.  Given  a ma- 
chine that  hills  cannot  faze  nor  muddy 
roads  balk,  an  important  requirement 
of  the  farmer  has  been  met.  That 
gasoline  is  the  cheapest  motive  power 
known  has  been  amply  proved.  It  has 
been  definitely  shown  that  in  a good 
car  the  average  cost  of  fuel  and  lubri- 
cating oil  would  not  exceed  1 per  cent 
per  mile,  and  this  for  a car  capable  of 
carrying  five  passengers. 

Horse  and  auto  are  both  needed.  A 
driving  horse  ordinarily  cannot  travel 
more  than  50,000  miles  during  his  life- 
time, even  though  he  does  not  go  lame. 
Many  automobiles  cover  a great  part 
of  this  distance  in  one  or  two  seasons. 
That  the  horse  has  his  rightful  place 
on  the  farm  is  not  yet  to  be  denied; 
there  is  certain  work  which  he  can  do 
which  the  automobile  cannot;  but  con- 
sider the  convenience  to  be  enjoyed 
if  in  thirty  minutes  a man  living  fif- 
teen miles  from  town  can,  should  oc- 
casion require,  make  the  trip  to  the 
city,  transact  his  business  and  run 
hack,  spending  but  one  hour  on  the 
road.  Horses  for  certain  kinds  of 
service,  including  work  horses  and 
thoroughbreds,  will  always  be  in  de- 
mand, but  today  the  farmer  cannot  al- 
low sentiment  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
his  own  comfort,  his  own  profit  and 
his  own  business  progress. 

Like  the  telephone,  the  trolley  car 
and  the  rural  free  delivery,  the  auto- 
mobile has  naturally  come  to  weld  a 
firmer  link  between  the  business  man 
of  the  country  and  of  the  city.  Farms 
in  Texas  which  could  not  he  sold,  in 
spite  of  their  great  fertility,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  practical  automobile,  are 
now  greatly  increased  in  value  and 
brought  within  what  is  considered  easy 
distance  of  the  market,  although  this 
distance  is  often  between  thirty  and 
forty  miles. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  util- 
ity automobile  possesses  such  power 
equipment  that  it  can  travel  the  worst 
roads  in  any  season  of  the  year,  can 
negotiate  any  hills  which  could  be 
climbed  with  a horse  and  wagon,  and 
requires  but  the  simplest  attention,  it 
seems  to  he  pretty  well  adapted  to  the 
uses  of  the  farm. 

The  expense  of  up-keep  of  a good 
automobile  has  been  reduced  until  to- 
day a man  can  operate  it,  spending 
less  for  oil  and  gasoline  than  the  cost 
of  feeding  a horse.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  car  is  a matter  of  ex- 
pense only  when  in  actual  operation, 
and  that  while  in  operation  its  road 
capacity  is  at  least  four  times  that  of 
a horse  driven  vehicle. 

In  point  of  operating  knowledge, 
even  were  this  not  simple  enough,  the 
farmer  has  a great  advantage.  Pri- 
marily, he  is  more  of  a mechanic  of 
necessity  than  the  city  man.  But  his 
chief  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
knows  something  about  machinery 
and  is,  therefore,  able  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  practically  all  repairs  that 
might  become  necessary  through  ac- 
cident. 

cident.  THEODORE  BUCHNEAU. 
Iowa. 

itr  l^r 


of  making  a change,  write  our  land  man.  Wc  can  lo- 
cate vou  on  Irrigated  Tracts.  Dry  Farms.  Stock  Ranches 
and  Fruit  Farms  for  less  money  than  the  man  who  owns 
the  land.  For  particulars  write  SPRINGER  rriuii 
LAND  ASSOCIATION,  Box  63.  Springer.  New  Mexico. 


I Sell  Farms  in  Oceana  Best  C0UBtry  ln  u s 


» . — Fruit,  grain,  stock. 

poultrj.  Write  for  list.  J.  S.  HANSON,  Hart.  Miohlgan. 


FruitGrowingandBee=Keeping 


Learn  what  an  Ideal  combination  It  makes.  “Gleanings 
In  Bee  Culture”  tells  all  about  It.  6 months  trial  sub’ 
script  Ion  2.r>o.  64  page  book  ou  Bees  aud  supply  catalog 
free  THE  A,  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Box  44,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Illinois  Fruit  Growers  Elect. 


This  book  is  bound 
to  interest  every  farmer  — 


who  is  looking  for  bigger  profits,  broader  opportunities— a perfect  story  of 
a perfect  opportunity  land  so  completely  told  that  you  11  have  nothing  to 
“guess”  about  when  you’ve  read  it  through.  Its  the  nearest  thing  to  being 
actually  on  the  ground  that  you  can  do — and  so  attractive  in  the  advantages 
that  it  shows,  that  you’ll  not  be  satisfied  until  you’ve  seen  this  splendid 
country  that  it  tells  about.  You’ll  be  glad  that  you  wrote  for  Profitable 
Products  of  East  Texas.’ 


— products  don’t  perish  in  EAST  TEXAS 

* , . -r-%  #-r*  . j nru* 


for  want  of  ways  to  get  them  to  market.  East  Texas  is  a fully  developed  section.  There 
is  no  other  district  where  the  railroads  co-operate  more  cordially  with  the  farmers.  This 
is  a big  thing  to  think  about  when  you’re  planning  to  settle  in  a new  section;  for  the 
profits  from  your  products  depend  upon  their  movement  to  market.  In  Last  Texas, 
the  Cotton  Belt  Route  provides  packing  sheds,  loading  and  icing  platforms,  refrigerator 
and  ventilator  cars  and  does  everything  possible  to  cause  a prompt  movement  of  crops. 
The  perishable  products  have  the  right  of  way  over  everything  on  the  track.  Thus  you 
are  able  to  sell  your  products  where  prices  are  highest ; whether  that  be  ten  or  a thousand 
miles  away. 


Why  don’t  you  go  to  this  splendid  country,  where  the  ground  is  good  to 
people— where  soil,  season  and  sunshine  combine  to  speed  you  on  the 
road  to  wealth;  where  land  prices  are  little  and  profits  are  big  Take  a 
trip  down  there  on  the  low  rate  excursions  ofiered  twice  each  month 
via  the  Cotton  Belt  Route-that’s  the  only  way  you  can  fully  realize 
what  an  opportunity  is  waiting  there  for  you.  Write  today  tor  the  free 
booklet  and  full  facts  about  the  low  fares. 


E.  W.  LaBeaume,  G.  P.  &T.  A.,  St.  L.  S.  W.  Ry.,  1426  Pierce  Bldg-  St.  Lom» 


Spring  Colonist 


Fares  to  the 
Northwest 


Daily 
March  10 
to 

April  10 

1911 


C.$33  from  Chicago;  $32  from  St.  Louis;  $32.00  from 
Peoria;  $25  from. St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  Superior, 
Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  Omaha.  Similar  reduction  in 
fares  for  through  tickets  from  all  points  in  the  East,  Mid- 
dle West  and  South  to  points  in  Western  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington,  Oregon  and  British  Columbia. 


©One-way  second-class  tickets  on  sale  daily  March  10  to  April  10, 
1911,  inclusive.  Good  for  stopovers  of  ten  days  each  at  stations  en 
route,  at  and  west  of  Jamestown,  North  Dakota. 


C.Honored  in  electric-lighted,  leather-upholstered  Tourist  Sleeping 
Cars,  running  through  to  the  North  Pacific  Coast  daily  from  Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph.  - 
ing  cars,  a la  carte,  for  all  meals  on  all  Northern  Pacific  through  trains. 


©Locate  this  Spring  in  the  Land  of  Fortune.  Make  agoodlivmg--- 
and  a good  profit— as  thousands  are,  raising  apples  and  otner  muts, 
vegetables,  grains,  grasses,  alfalfa,  cattle  hogs,  poultry.  Delightful 
climate,  fertile  valleys,  irrigated  and  dry-farming  lands.  Free  Gov 
eminent  Homestead  Land  in  choice  localities  open  to . ™e 

growing  cities  present  great  opportunities  too.  Ask  for  Through 
the  Fertile  Northwest”  and  “Colonist  folders.  Name  state  in 
which  interested,  if  possible. 


©For  free  literature  and  full  information  address 


L.  J.  BRICKER,  Gen'l  Immigration  Agent 
35  Broadway,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


At  their  annual  meeting  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural 
Society  elected  the  following  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  F.  D. 

Voris,  Noga;  vice-president,  J.  Mack 
Tanner,  Springfield;  secretary,  W.  B. 
Lloyd,  Kinmundy;  treasurer,  j.  W. 
Stanton,  Richview. 

The  annual  institute  meeting  of  the 


Get  a Home  in  the 

Land  of  Fortune 


Read  our  Classified  Advertising  Department.  If  you  have  anything  to  sell  or  exchange,  it  will  pay  you  t 
use  this  department.  Rate  four  cents  per  word,  cash  with  order.  - 


society,  lasting  ten  days,  was  in  every 
way  a great  success.  Other  organiza- 
tions met  at  the  agricultural  college 
at  the  same  time,  and  an  up-to-date, 
hustling  press  bureau  kept  the  news- 


papers of  the  state  advised  of  the  pre 
ceedings.  It  was  unquestionably  th 
best  advertised  meeting  of  the  kin' 
ever  held— and  it  was  also  one  of  th 
most,  helpful  to  those  who  attended  i' 
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ENNSYLVANIA 

MEETING 

“The  finest  winter  display  of  fruit 
ever  made  in  Pennsylvania”  was  the 
verdict  of  those  who  were  in  attend- 
ance at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Association  and 
witnessed  the  very  creditable  exhibi- 
tion of  fruit  made  by  its  members. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  the  city  of 
Harrisburg  on  the  24th,  25th  and  26th 
of  January,  and  was  the  most  largely 
attended  in  the  history  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  auditorium  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  capable  of  seating  more  than 
600  persons,  was  crowded  at  every 
session. 

“Let  Pennsylvania  apples  stand  for 
something”  was  the  plea  made  by 
President  Hiester  in  his  annual  ad- 
dress. “Establish  a standard  in  apple 
culture,  and  maintain  it,  and  educate 
the  young  man  to  raise  apples  prop- 
erly.” In  concluding  his  remarks  he 
recommended  that  arrangements  be 
made  for  an  annual  apple  show  and 
sale,  the  same  as  in  western  New 
York  and  some  other  sections  of  the 
country. 

The  report  of  the  general  fruit  com- 
mittee stated  that  the  varieties  of  ap- 
ples that  are  being  mostly  planted  in 
Pennsylvania  are  Stayman  Winesap, 
York  Imperial,  Rome  Beauty,  Jonathan, 
Grimes  Golden,  Summers  Rambo  and 
Smokehouse.  The  varieties  of  plums 
most  popular  are:  German  prune, 

Lombard,  Bradshaw  and  York  State 
prune;  and  in  the  Japanese  list  the 
Abundance,  Burbank  and  Satsuma 
have  given  best  results.  The  leading 
cherries  in  Pennsylvania  are:  Bigar- 

reau  Black  Tartarian,  May  Duke  and 
Reine  Hortense.  The  grapes  mostly 
grown  are  Concord,  Niagara,  Worden, 
Brighton  and  Moore’s  Early.  The 
strawberries  that  give  best  results  are 
Haverland,  Bubach,  Dunlap,  Sample, 
Glen  Mary,  Brandywine  and  William 
Belt.  The  raspberries  that  lead  are: 
Gregg,  Cumberland,  Cuthbert  and 
Kansas,  while  in  blackberries  the  Sny- 
der, Eldorado,  Erie,  Kittatinny  and 
Mercereau  are  the  favorites. 

Selecting  Scions  for  Propagation. 

“The  Value  of  the  Propagation  of 
Trees  from  Special  Selections  With 
Reference  to  Constitutional  Vigor  and 
Productiveness,”  was  the  subject  of 
an  instructive  talk  by  George  T. 
Powell  of  New  York.  He  claimed  that 
sufficient  attention  has  not  been  here- 
tofore given  to  the  selection  of  buds. 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 
WATER  WELLS 


Our  Free  Drillers’  Book, 
with  catalog*  of  Keystone 
Drills,  tells  how.  Many 
sizes;  traction  and  port- 
able. Easy  terms.  These 
machines  make  g*ood  any- 
where. 

Keystone  Well  Works 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa 


WELL 

MACHINERY 


GUS  PECH  FOUNDRY  AND 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  the 
Celebrated 

MONITOR  WELL 
AUGERS  AND 
DRILLS 


Write  for  Prices 
and  Illustrated 
Catalogue 


Le  Mars,  Iowa 

U.  S.  A. 

1100  Clark  Street 
Branch  JTouse 
REGINA.  SASK. 


Standard  Among  Drilling  Machines 

The  oldest  established  manufacturers,  the  largest 
line  of  drilling  machines  and  toois,  and  41  years 
of  successful  operation  in  nearly  every  country 
. [Jlj  in  the  world,  make 

| American  Drilling  Machines 

Standard  the  world  over, 
i For  every  possible  condition  of  earth 

D and  rock  drilUng  and  mineral  pros- 

pecting we  make  a drill  espe- 
cially designed  for  the  re- 
quirement. 

Catalog  No,  105,  the  most 
complete  “drill  hole”  catalog 
ever  Issued,  Free. 

The  American  Well  Works 

General  Office  and  Works, 
Aurora,  III. 

Chicago  Office:  First  Na- 

tlonal  Bank  Bldg. 

Scarrltt  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo 
118_West  6th  Street,  Joplin.  Mo. 


Fruit  Sprayed  with 

Bowker’s“PyrOX” 


brings  more  money 


because  it  is  free  from  injury  by  worms, 
scab,  etc.  Over  300  testimonials  in  our 
new  catalogue  show  the  great  value  of  this  preparation  on  all  kinds  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Pyrox  serves  two  purposes;  it  kills  insects  and  prevents  dis- 
ease and  blemish.  It  adheres  to  the  foliage  even  through  heavy  rains,  saving 
labor  and  cost  of  re-spraying.  Perfectly  safe.  It  is  all  ready  to  use  by  mixing 
with  cold  water.  Every  grower  who  seeks  fruit  and  vegetables  free  from 
blemish  needs  “Pyrox,”  the  “one  best  spray.”  It 

“Fills  the  barrel  with  the  kind  they  used  to  put  on  Top” 

Send  for  new  catalogue  with  photograph  of  sprayed  and  unsprayed  fruit  in 
original  colors.  Will  convince  the  most  skeptical.  Say  how  many  and  what 
kinds  of  fruit  trees,  or  how  many  acres  of  potatoes  you  have  to  spray,  and  ask 
for  special  prices.  We  ship  from  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  Cincinnati. 


BOWKER 


INSECTICIDE  COMPANY, 

43  CHATHAM  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


and  that  it  was  the  proper  thing  to 
take  buds  from  the  young  wood  of  old, 
vigorous  trees.  The  same  principal  of 
variation  that  we  find  in  animal  life 
we  find  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  To 
have  thrifty  trees  it  is  necessary  to 
grow  them  from  sound  material.  He 
then  described  some  experiments  in 
propagating  trees  in  which  he  had  en- 
gaged. He  mentioned  the  Northern 
Spy  as  a tree  of  unusual  vigor,  and 
when  you  put  it  on  a stock  it  will  dom- 
inate the  root  principle.  The  Talman 
Sweet  has  wood  like  a piece  of  steel 
and  the  Northwest  Greening  has  fine- 
grained and  hard  wood.  He  believed 
that  with  proper  attention  to  budding 
it  is  possible  to  increase  the  yield 
from  25  to  50  per  cent.  While  it  is 
claimed  by  the  nurserymen  that  a 
large  percentage  of  buds  taken  from 
producing  trees  will  fail  to  grow,  he 
said  that  he  would  rather  pay  $1 
apiece  for  trees  propagated  from  such 
buds,  because  be  would  gain  time  by 
it,  and  have  more  desirable  trees  in 
every  way.  He  has  10,000  apple  trees 
which  are  making  a fine  growth 
through  his  method  of  selection,  and 
has  had  a yield  of  half  a bushel  of  ap- 
ples per  tree  in  the  third  year  from 
top  working. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Powell  gave  a 
talk  on  “The  Relation  of  the  Soil  to 
Plant  Life  and  the  Value  of  Tillage  for 
Orchard  Development.”  Much  of  the 
increased  cost  of  living,  he  claimed, 
was  due  to  the  depleted  condition  of 
the  soil.  While  there  are  millions  of 
acres  of  depleted  soil,  there  is  not  one 
acre  of  exhausted  soil.  The  great 
problem  of  the  hour  is  how  not  only  to 
conserve  the  soil,  but  how  to  add  to 
the  supply  of  plant  food.  The  impor- 
tance of  tillage  must  not  be  overlook- 
ed, for  through  this  alone  it  is  possible 
to  greatly  increase  the  productiveness 
of  the  United  States. 

The  speaker  then  described  the  dif- 
ferent soils,  and  he  contended  that 
whenever  you  strike  the  old  limestone 
formations  you  will  find  the  best  fruit 
soils.  Tillage  comes  in  when  there 
are  such  soils  as  “hard  pan”  and  the 
gravel  formations.  In  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  tillage  we  should  aim  to  re- 
turn the  humus,  or  vegetable  matter, 
that  has  beeen  taken  out.  For  this 
purpose  he  recommended  sowing  the 
clovers  in  the  late  summer  and  plow- 
ing them  under  the  following  spring. 
Clover,  peas  and  beans  have  the  power 
to  take  the  nitrogen  from  the  air.  The 
clovers  root  deeply,  and  bring  to  the 
surface  plant  food.  The  speaker  has 
been  able  to  improve  his  -farm  almost 
solely  by  growing  clover,  and  in  six- 
teen years  he  has  not  spent  $1,000  for 
commercial  fertilizers.  Tillage  will 
conserve  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  as 
well  as  liberate  plant  food,  and  if  this 
is  systematically  followed  there  is  no 


Get  98%  or  Better 
Perfect  Fruit 


There  will  be  no  “off  year"  for  your  trees  if  you  cultivate  them 
right  and  protect  them  against  all  insect  enemies  with 

ELECTRO  Arsenate  of  Lead 

(in  Powdered  Form) 

It  is  certain  death  to  all- leaf-eating  insects.  You  can  depend  absolutely  on  dry 
Electro  Arsenate  of  Lead  because  it  is  the  only  one  in  amorphous  (non-crystalline)  form. 
Mixes  instantly  with  water  and  stays  long  in  suspension — or  can  be  used  as  a dust.  Rain 
cannot  wash  it  off.  We  guarantee  it  to  contain  32^-33%  arsenic  oxide  — twice  the 
strength  of  other  brands— yet  it  will  not  harm  the  tenderest  foliage  because  it  contains 
less  than  *4  of  1%  water-soluble  arsenic.  Prove  it  from  tests  at  Conn,  and  N.  J.  Agri. 
Exper.  Stations.  Write  us  for  them. 

Send  for  folder  on  Electro,  interesting  to  all  fruit  growers.  Folder  on  Electro  Lime 
Sulphur  tells  how  to  use  this  solution  which  is  certain  death  to  San  Jose 
Scale  and  sucking  insects  and  the  best  fungicide  for  summer  treatment. 
Buy  Electro  brands  from  your  dealer , but  if  he  cannot  supply,  send  to 
us  for  prices  and  proofs  and  name  of  nearest  distributor. 

THE  VREELAND  CHEMICAL  CO. 
44  Church  Street,  New  York 


“I  HAVE  SO  LITTLE  FUNGUS 

that  I cannot  afford  to  mark  my  fruit  with  Bordeaux,**  says.  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell  of  Ghent,  N.  Y.,  a grower  of  fancy 
apples.  “I  have  less  scale  and  finer  foliage  than  ever  before.**  REASONS  Six  years  consecutive  use  of 


44 


SCALECIDE 


19 


cheaper,  more  effective  and  earner  to  apply  than  Lime-Sulphur.  Send  for  Booklets,  “ Orchard  Dividends.  and 
“ Modern  Methods  of  Harvesting,  Grading  and  Packing  Apples Both  free, 
nnipro  , In  barrels  and  half  barrels.  50c.  per  pallon ; 10  pallon 
rnluLO  • cans,  $6.00  ; 5 gallon  cans,  $3.25 ; 1 gallon  cans,  $1.00 
If  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  44  CABBOLEINE  " at  30c.  per  gallon  is  the  equal  of  anything  ©Is©, 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  MFG.  CHEMISTS,  50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
H.  J.  WEBER  & SONS  NURSERY  CO.,  Western  Distributing-  Agents,  NURSERY,  MISSOURI 


DORSE-POWER 

SPRAMOTOR 

High  pressure  100  to  200  lbs.  for 
one  or  two  horses.  Over  500  in 
use.  Automatic  regulator  (no 
safety  valve)  nozzle  protector.  12 
gal.  air  tank,  largest  capacity. 
^ Can  be  hand  operated.  Nozzle 
controlled  automatically,  as  to 
a? > height,  width  and  direction. 

Also  for  orchard,  melons,  pota- 
' ~ ‘ ' toes.  etc.  The  largest  line  of 

spraying  machines  in  the  world. 
^-0* '''Jfijis  Guaranteed  against  all  defects  for 
one  year.  Particulars  free — Now. 

This  ad  will  not  appear  again 
in  this  paper. 


Spramotor  Co.,  Ltd.,  Street*  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Oil  Storage  Tjll||/C 
and  Wagon  InllllU 

This  cut  shows  our  galvan- 
ized steel  wagon  tank  for  oil 
or  water,  made  from  the  best 
grade  of  Galvanized  Steel, 
equipped  with  woodwork  ready  for 
, . use.  Will  fit  any  standard  size 

farm  gear.  They  are  made  for  the  hardest  usage, especially  adapted  for  use  in 
orchards  where  oil  is  burned.  Write  for  our  free  catalog  and  prices  on  Wagon 
Tanks,  Storage  Tanks,  Stock  Tanks,  Granaries  and  especially  our  Sanitary 
Galvanized  Steel  Poultry  Houses.  We  make  tanks  for  the  World. 
COUMBIAN  STEEL  TANK  CO.,  12th  and  Gcnessee,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


need  of  starting  irrigation  plants  in 
the  East. 

"Horticulture  in  Pennsylvania”  was 


the  subject  of  an  illustrated  lecture  by 
Prof.  R.  L,  Watts  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  He  showed  some  excel- 
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In  the  January  "Fruit-Grower”  we  submitted  you  some  of  the  "Expert  Testimony”  received; 
we  now  give  you  some  practical  illustrations  of  the  further  advantages  of 


“Black  Leaf  40” 


1 The  “old  way:”  Hauling  Tobacco  Stems  to  the  ranch,  to  make  “Home-made”  Extract. 


Total  weight  about  6800  pounds 

NICOTINE  YIELD,  about  42  pounds 

Sufficient  to  make  10,000  gallons  of  wash  “i  of  1 per  cent  Nicotine.”  Under  the  “home-made”  process,  no  umform.ty  could  be  counted  upon. 


2.  “Progress:”  Hauling  28  five-gallon  cans  of  “Black  Leaf”  Tobacco 
Extract  to  the  Ranch: 


Total  weight  about  1,750  pounds.  NICOTINE  YIELD,  about  42  pounds. 
Makes  10,000  gallons  of  wash  “5-100  of  1 per  cent  Nicotine.”  Uniform 

Strength  Guaranteed. 


3.  “The  Latest!:”  Taking  1 case  (10  tins)  of  “Black  Leaf  40”  to  the 
Ranch: 


Total  weight  about  1«0  pounds.  NICOTINE  YIELD,  about  42  pounds. 

Makes  10,000  gallons  of  wash  “5-100  of  1 per  cent  Nicotine.”  Uniform 

Strength  Guurauteed. 


Owing  to  the  large  dilution,  neither  foliage  nor  fruit  is  stained. 

Like  our  “Black  Leaf”  Extract,  “Black  Leaf  40”  may  be  applied  when  trees  are  in  full  bloom  and  foliage,  without  damage  to  either. 

Also,  “Black  Leaf  40”  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water — no  clogging  of  nozzles. 

(ioy2-i 

PRICE 

These  price,  prevhi,  A,,  Agencies  in  ™ p.  D.  Monep  Order  anh  we  wiii  ship  you  „ E„r„s.  prep.ih. 


oluble  in  water — no  clogging  ot  nozzles. 

10%-lh.  can,  $12  50  makes  1000  gallons,  containing  £-100  of  1 per  cent  Nicotine.” 
-%:lt  Z;  S S5  “ 4?  “ “ “5-100  of  1 per  cent  Nicotine.” 


The  Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Company,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

(INCORPORATED) 


lent  views  of  various  types  of  horticul- 
tural management,  and  especially  the 
success  achieved  in  growing  vegetables 
by  the  Skinner  system  of  irrigation. 
Scenes  in  market  gardens  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Philadelphia  were  thrown 
upon  the  scene,  as  well  as  some  from 
near  Boston  and  on  Long  Island.  At- 
tention was  called  to  one  tract  of  12 
acres,  of  which  2%  acres  are  under 
glass,  from  which  a net  result  of 
$10,000  was  realized  last  year. 

The  second  day  opened  with  a talk 
on  “Vegetable  Forcing  Under  Glass  in 
Ohio,”  by  C.  W.  Waid,  New  Carlisle, 
Ohio.  There  is  something  in  the  hor- 
ticultural line  besides  the  growing  of 
apples,  he  contended,  and  he  then  pro- 
ceeded to  show  what  is  being  done  at 
Ashtabula,  Cleveland  and  Toledo  in 
producing  lettuce,  tomatoes,  cucum- 
bers, beans,  asparagus,  radishes  and 
parsley  under  glass.  As  to  style  of 
houses,  the  narrow  span  is  most  in 
vogue,  although  the  style  has  little  to 
do  with  the  quality  of  the  crop  grown. 
The  most  popular  style  of  glass  is  the 
16x24,  double  A,  laid  mostly  the  16- 
inch  way.  Steam  and  hot  water  are 
methods  of  heating.  The  speaker  stat- 
ed that  he  has  20,000  square  ffeet  of 
glass,  and  that  he  heats  with  hot 
water. 

As  to  soil  and  soil  treatment,  Mr. 
Waid  said  it  might  seem  that  sand  is 
best  for  forcing,  but  this  is  not  the 
case.  Heavy  soils  will  give  results 
equal  to  sandy  soils.  The  soil  in  his 
greenhouses  is  composed  of  two  parts 
clay  loam,  one  part  muck  and  one  part 
stable  manure.  It  is  only  at  rare  in- 
tervals that  the  soil  is  renewed.  He 
has  known  of  soil  being  in  continuous 
usje  for  30  years.  It  is  kept  in  pro- 
ductive condition  by  supplying  liberal 
quantities  of  stable  manure.  Two  or 
three  crops  of  lettuce  are  grown  with 
one  application  of  manure.  When 
stable  manure  can  be  secured  in  suf- 
ficient quantity,  hut  little  use  is  made 
of  commercial  fertilizer.  Lettuce  is 
one  of  the  most  profitable  crops. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Gregg  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  talked  on  “Musk 


Melons,”  a crop  which,  he  said,  has  be- 
come immensely  important.  While  a 
sandy  soil  is  the  best,  the  heavier  soils 
can  be  made  light  by 'the  addition  of 
humus.  The  supply  of  nitrogen,  how- 
ever must  be  balanced  up  by  some 
other  elements  of  plant  food.  The  soil 
cannot  be  made  too  rich  with  plant 
food  for  melons.  By  the  addition  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  a strong, 
vigorous  vine  is  assured.  A 4-8-10  fer- 
tilizer was  recommended  to  bring  re- 
sults. As  melons  root  deeply,  it  is 
very  necessary  to  loosen  up  the  soil 
by  deep  plowing. 

The  speaker  then  dwelt  upon  the  im- 
portance of  having  good  seed.  Grow- 
ers usually  save  seed  from  choice  spec- 
imens of  melons,  and  thus  improve  the 
variety  by  judicious  selection.  There 
are  two  methods  of  planting,  viz:  in 

hills  and  in  hill  rows.  The  latter  sys- 
tem is  the  most  used.  Put  the  seed  in 
the  rows  so  that  you  can  finish  with 
plants  at  2V2  to  3 feet,  the  rows  being 
7 to  9 feet  apart.  It  is  usual  to  take  a 
crop  of  early  peas  off  the  ground.  Cul- 
tivation should  begin  as  soon  as  the 
seed  is  up.  Insects  and  fungus  dis- 
eases must  be  fought,  the  striped 
beetle  being  the  worst  pest.  Control 
these  troubles  by  spraying  wuh  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  using  the  4-4-50  form- 
ula, and  add  2 to  2%  pounds  of  arsen- 
ate of  lead.  As  to  varieties,  the  ques- 
tion of  green-fleshed  or  salmon-fleshed 
is  a matter  of  locality.  The  grower 
should  ascertain  the  wants  of  his  mar- 
ket, and  produce  what  it  demands. 

W.  W.  Farnsworth  of  Waterville, 
Ohio,  gave  an  excellent  talk  on 
“Peaches.”  He  prefers  soil  moderately 
rich  for  this  crop,  and  one  that  is  nat- 
urally drained.  In  preparing  to  plant, 
plow  in  the  fall,  and  set  the  trees  in 
the  spring.  Trees  one  year  from  the 
bud,  that  have  made  a good  growth, 
are  the  best  to  plant.  He  wants  his 
trees  to  start  off  with  a vigorous 
growth.  Cultivation  should  be  fre- 
quent and  incessant  early  in  the  sea- 
son, but  should  be  checked  after  the 
trees  have  made  their  growth.  Cover 
crops  are  used  for  improving  the  soil. 


Berry  Boxes 

rhe  package  advertises  and  sells  the  fruit.  Let  us  send  you  catalog  showing  the  superiority 
Df  packages  we  are  manufacturing.  26  years  at  it,  we  knowthe  requirements,  and  we  want 
vou  to  know  our  prices.  We  make  mixed  shipments.  Join  your  neighbors  in  carload  lot 
shipments,  and  save  freight.  Prompt  shipments  at  all  times.  Address  nearest  office. 


Fruit  Boxes, 
Baskets 
and  Crates 
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The  peach  requires  more  pruning  than 
any  other  fruit  tree. 

For  the  prevention  of  leaf  curl,  as 
well  as  to  control  the  San  Jose  scale, 
he  sprays  with  lime-sulphur.  He  has 
tested  the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  so- 
lution as  a common  spray  with  the 
best  results.  For  destroying  the  cur- 
culio,  he  sprays  with  arsenate  of  lead, 

2 pounds  in  50  gallons  of  water.  The 
thinning  of  fruit  is  an  operation  which 
no  sensible  grower  will  overlook.  To 
cater  to  a fancy  market  this  is  very 
necessary.  Give  customers  the  quality 
and  a square  deal  and  you  will  come 
out  on  top.  Try  to  build  up  a home 
market.  It  is  surprising  how  many 
peaches  can  be  disposed  of  near  home  1 
with  proper  effort.  It  is  a mistake  to  ] 
depend  on  the  larger  cities,  and  thus 
be  compelled  to  ship  long  distances. 
He  prefers  towns  of  1,500  to  5,000  pop- 
ulation in  which  to  market  his  peaches. 

An  Expert  on  Strawberries. 

J.  W.  Kerr  of  Denton,  Md.,  talked 
“Strawberries.”  No  other  fruit  is  so 
remunerative,  according  to  his  belief, 
and  even  the  most  ordinary  manage- 
ment will  bring  good  returns.  In  the 
district  from  which  he  hails,  between 
the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  bays, 
will  be  found  plantings  of  one  acre  up 
to  one  hundred  acres  each  in  charge 
of  one  man.  Some  varieties  are  fas- 
tidious as  to  soil  requirements,  and 
the  grower  may  not  have  the  kind  of 
soil  for  a good  or  profitable  yield.  It 
often  takes  years  of  experience  before 
the  kinds  adapted  to  a particular  soil 
are  discovered.  The  Gandy,  for  in- 
stance, which  is  one  of  the  best  paying 
varieties,  requires  a rich,  moist  soil. 
The  matted  row  system  is  preferred 
by  the  speaker  and  he  advised  mar- 
keting t-he  crop  through  an  exchange. 


Save  Money  on 
Berry  Boxes  afiO 
Baskets 


Fruit  and  Veg*- 

table  Package* 

Growers'  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 
it  for  free  money-sarinf  catalogue 
, price-list. 

NEW  ALBANY  BOX  AND  BASKET'CO., 

104.  New  Albany,  Ino. 


FRUIT  PACKAGES 

Baskets,  Boxes  or  Crates 

for  fruit  or  vegetables.  The  best,  the  Strongest, 
the  Cheapest.  Write  for  prices  and  samples. 

Wisconsin  Fruit  Package  Company 

Crandon,  Wisconsin 


BERRY  BOXES 

Crates  and  Baskets,  Cherry,  Plum  and 
Apple  Boxes,  Climax  Baskets, 

Big-  or  Small 
AS  YOU  LIKE  THEM 
We  have  the  best  equipped  mill  in  the  Northwest, 
and  manufacture  the  Ewald  Patent  Folding  Berry 
Boxes,  the  only  folding  berry  box  made  of  wood  veneer 
that  gives  satisfaction.  A liberal  discount  on  early 
orders.  A postal  brings  our  Price  List. 

FRUIT  PACKAGE  C0.f  CUMBERLAND,  WIS. 


WESTERN  SOFT  PINE 

Berry  Crates 


Nice,  bright,  clean,  attractive  pack- 
ages. Western  Soft  Pine  Is  light, 
strong,  does  not  split  easily,  “o'1 
holds  nails  well.  What  more  can  you 
want?  Get  our  carload  pried  deliv- 
ered at  your  station. 

WASHINGTON  MILL  CO. 

SPOIvANE,  WASH. 


LUIT  GROWING  NewABook.Rby  FwMoci! 

Wldpple.  $1.50.  The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Jo«e»n, 
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As  to  the  standard  of  size,  there  has 
been  marked  progress  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  question  of  varieties  is  so 
local  and  circumscribed  that  it  can  be 
solved  by  the  expert  individual  only. 

J.  H.  Hale,  of  Connecticut,  dropped 
in  at  this  point,  having  stopped  in 
passing  through  Harrisburg,  to  see  the 
fruit  display.  He  was  induced  to  give 
his  views,  and  paid  a high  compliment 
to  the  Pennsylvania  fruit  growers  for 
the  advancement  that  they  made  in 
the  two  years  since  he  was  last  with 
them.  He  then  gave  a word  of  cheer 
to  the  young  men  in  the  audience,  and 
said  that  their  nearness  to  the  great 
markets  of  the  Hast  gives  them  a won- 
derful advantage. 

Impressions  of  Pennsylvania  Fruit. 

Hon.  G.  B.  Brackett,  pomologist  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  who  judged  the  fruit  dis- 
play, gave  his  “Impressions  of  Penn- 
sylvania Fruit,”  in  accordance  with 
the  announcement  on  the  program.  He 
called  attention  to  the  twenty  prizes 
that  were  awarded  to  Pennsylvania  ex- 
clusively on  her  fruit  exhibit  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia 
in  1876.  Since  then  great  improve- 
ment has  been  made  and  new  varieties 
of  apples  have  been  introduced  which 
originated  in  the  state,  among  them 
the  York  Imperial,  which  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  profitable  varieties 
grown  in  Pennsylvania. 

At  the  morning  session  of  the  third 
day,  W.  W.  Farnsworth,  of  Waterville, 
Ohio,  spoke  on  “Orchard  Manage- 
ment,” covering  the  points  of  soil,  lo- 
cation, cultivation  and  cover  crops. 
Elevated  situations  are  preferable,  es- 
jpecially  for  peaches.  He  prefers  plant- 
ing an  apple  orchard  on  the  “filler  sys- 
tem,” using  early-bearing  varieties  for 
tillers.  In  this  manner  the  trees  can 
be  planted  twenty  feet  apart,  the  fill- 
ers to  be  taken  out  as  soon  as  the 
(trees  begin  to  crown.  He  agreed  with 
previous  speakers  as  to  the  kinds  of 
(cover  crops,  and  the  necessity  of  till- 
age. Fall  planting  is  advisable  for 
ithe  apple  and  pear  and  spring  planting 
for  the  peach,  plum  and  cherry. 
Pennsylvania  Demonstration  Orchards. 

“A  Year’s  Work  in  the  Demonstra- 
tion Orchards  Throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania” was  the  subect  of  a spirited  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface, 
state  zoologist,  in  which  he  explained 
what  has  lpeen  accomplished  through 
the  establishing  of  “model  orchards” 
in  the  different  counties,  under  the 
movement  commenced  one  year  ago. 
There  has  been  a great  awakening  in 
the  state,  and  more  trees  were  planted 
last  year  than  in  a single  year  ever  be- 
fore. There  are  now  1,100  “supervis- 
or’s orchards”  which  are  receiving  the 
Attention  of  Professor  Surface’s  in- 
spectors, and  200  demonstration  or- 
chards in  which  public  meetings  are 
held.  The  professor  read  extracts  from 
i number  of  letters,  corroborative  of 
(the  splendid  results  of  this  new  sys- 
tem, and  a number  of  his  inspectors 
?ave  further  information. 

Commercial  Plum  Culture. 

J.  W.  Kerr,  of  Denton,  Md.,  read  a 
very  complete  paper  on  “Plums,”  and 
idvised  that  the  growing  of  this  fruit 
3e  undertaken  in  Pennsylvania  as  a 
:ommercial  proposition,  as  there  is 
noney  in  it.  He  made  this  point,  and 
mpressed  it  upon  his  hearers:  “If 

iere  and  there  on  the  farms  and  about 
he  homes  of  the  people  in  the  differ- 
;nt  counties,  this  fruit  grows  well 
Enough  to  afford  a supply  to  families, 
where,  in  most  instances,  the  only  at- 
tention given  the  trees  is  to  gather  the 
he  fruit  from  them,  and  at  all  other 
seasons  are  treated  with  cruel  uncon- 
cern and  superlative  neglect,  by  what 
Jiental  process  will  any  other  rational 
conclusion  appear  in  the  lime  light  of 
Common  sense,  other  than  that  for 
market  purposes,  the  plum  can  be 
'rown  successfully  in  almost  every 
ounty  in  Pennsylvania,  regardless  of 
lircumstances.” 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as 
ollows:  President,  Gabriel  Hiester, 

Harrisburg;  vice-presidents,  William 
T.  Creasy,  Harrisburg;  Robert  M.  El- 
ion, Aspers;  F.  H.  Fassett,  Meshap- 
>en;  secretary,  Chester  J.  Tyson, 

P* — - 


Flora  Dale;  treasurer,  Edwin  W. 
i homas,  King  of  Prussia. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  approving 
the  work  of  (lie  Pennsylvania  Slate 
College  and  the  splendid  efforts  of 
State  Zoologist  H.  A.  Surface  in  stimu- 
lating die  fruit-growing  interests  of 
Pennsylvania  and  aiding  in  the  control 
of  insect  pests. 

The  annual  banquet  was  held  on  the 
night  of  Wednesday,  January  25,  wun 
Governor  John  K.  Tiner  as  the  prin- 
cipal guest.  CYRUS  T.  FOX. 

The  Potash  Situation  in  Germany. 

Just  now  a great  row  is  on  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany,  in 
which  American  farmers  are  espe- 
cially interested.  It  is  over  the  con- 
tracts which  Americans  secured  from 
independent  German  potash  mines, 
and  which,  it  is  claimed,  have  been  in- 
validated by  a legislative  enactment 
by  the  imperial  government. 

Practically  all  the  commercial  pot- 
ash comes  from  Germany,  where  a 
syndicate  has  controlled  the  output  for 
many  years.  The  syndicate  expired 
June  30,  1909  and  before  a new  one 
was  formed  an  enterprising  American 
made  contracts  with  individual  mines 
for  a period  of  seven  years  at  about 
30  per  cent  below  former  prices.  The 
syndicate  was  shortly  afterward  re- 
newed, and  in  order  to  control  the  sit- 
uation again,  it  is  claimed  the  heads 


of  the  syndicate  were  influential 
enough  to  secure  the  passage  of  a law 
practically  annuling  the  contract.  This 
was  accomplished  by  enacting  a law 
allotting  to  the  various  potash  mines 
of  Germany  certain  quantities  which 
could  be  sold;  t He  mines  included  in 
the  syndicate  were  allotted  a quantity 
large  enough  to  supply  the  trade  of 
the  world,  while  the  independent, 
mines,  with  the  American  contracts, 
were  limited  to  practically  one-fourth 
tlie  amount  they  had  actually  sold  for 
American  consumption.  To  sell  a 
larger  quantity  than  the  allotment,  in- 
volves a payment,  of  $22  per  ton  on 
muriate  of  potash,  so  that,  with  this 
addition,  the  price  to  the  American 
fertilizer  manufacturers  would  be  $6 
more  than  the  syndicate  price — for  the 
syndicate  mines  do  not  have  to  pay 
any  export  duty  whatever. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  Ameri- 
can users  of  potash  have  been  grossly 
discriminated  against,  and  it  is  now 
proposed  to  withdraw  from  Germany 
the  minimum  tariff  under  the  late 
tariff  act,  and  apply  the  maximum 
clause.  This  would  retaliate  against 
the  Germans  for  their  discrimination 
against  the  American  users  of  potash 
fertilizers. 

The  United  States  State  Department 
has  protested  against  the  action  of 
Germany  and  has  “insisted  upon  the 
sanctity  of  these  contracts  and  has 
persistently  maintained  that  having 


lieiii  entered  into  in  good  faith  by  all 
parties  they  should  not  be  invalidated 
nor  in  any  way  impaired  by  a law 
passed  months  after  the  contracts 
were  signed.” 

This  controversy  is  one  of  much 
interest,  to  farmers.  When  the  tariff 
bill  was  framed  they  insisted  on  free 
potash,  and  now  it  seems  their  work 
is  likely  to  be  offset  by  an  export  duty 
imposed  by  the  German  government. 
If  this  burden  remains,  then  it  would 
seem  as  though  the  Germans  should 
be  given  a little  of  their  own  medi- 
cine, since  no  other  country  is  so  dis- 
criminated against  by  them.  Nego- 
tiations are  still  pending,  in  the  hope 
of  settling  the  controversy  diplomat- 
ically; if  these  efforts  fail,  then  we 
may  have  a tariff  war  with  Germany. 


Send 

c For  this  Fine 
' Pocket  Budding 
and  Pruning  Knife. 

SHEFFIELD  STEEL  BLADES 
GENUINE  STAG  HANDLE 
Sells  Everywhere  for  $1.50. 

Our  Catalogue  of  Supplies  and  Tools  for 
Nurserymen,  Orchardists,  Gardeners,  Farm- 
ers  and  Ranchmen  sent  free  on  request. 

WEAVER  HARDWARE  CO., 

31  MAIN  ST.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


The  One  Advanced  Car 

at  the  National  Automobile  Show 


All  the  1911  models  of  the  leading  automobile  manu- 
facturers were  exhibited  in  New  York  at  the  madison  Square 
Garden  Show. 

It  is  notable  that,  with  one  exception,  the  cars  shown  are 
practically  the  same  as  those  displayed  by  the  same  makers 
last  year  and  by  some  even  two  years  ago. 

There  has  been  little  advancement  or  improvement  in  that 
time  in  automobile  construction  or  design. 

The  one  exception  and  the  one  advanced  car  for  1911  is 
the  HUDSON  “ 33.” 

It  is  so  startlingly  simple,  so  surprisingly  generous  in 
quality,  size,  beauty  and  value  at  its  price,  that  it  was  the 
sensation  of  the  show  and  is  the  most  talked  about  car  of  the 
year. 

The  first  day  dealers  exhibited  the  HUDSON  “33”  in  all 
the  various  cities  where  it  is  sold,  orders  for  687  cars  from 
individuals  were  received. 

Three  quarters  of  a million  dollars  worth  of  automobiles 
of  one  make,  sold  in  a day ! 

Before  a single  model  was  shown,  dealers  had  contracted 
for  our  entire  year’s  product.  They  had  full  confidence  in  a 
car  they  had  never  seen  because  they  knew  that  Howard  E. 
Coffin,  its  designer,  builder  of  four  famously  successful  makes 
of  automobiles,  had  never  failed  to  produce  the  most  advanced 
type  of  car  of  its  time.  Therefore  they  staked  their  business 
future  and  hundred  of  thousands  of  dollars  upon  their  confi- 
dence in  the  HUDSON  “33.” 

The  soundness  of  their  judgment  and  confidence  was 
demonstrated  at  the  National  Automobile  Show,  where  a close 
comparison  of  other  leading  cars  was  made  at  first  hand  by 
leading  automobile  engineers  and  thousands  of  automobile 
owners.  The  wonderful  value  of  the  HUDSON  “33”  is  also 
conclusively  shown  in  the  daily  performance  of  the  car  in  the 
hands  of  hundreds  in  every  section,  to  whom  deliveries  have 
already  been  made. 


Warning  to  All 
Interested  in  the  “33” 

Only  a limited  number  of  HUDSON  “33’s”  can  be  manu- 
factured by  June  1. 

Thousands  have  already  placed  and  secured  their  orders 
by  deposits. 

Dealers  want  more  cars.  Their  allotments  cannot  be 
increased.  Some  will  have  to  accept  fewer  cars  than  they  will 
want. 

All  individuals  who  will  want  HUDSON  “33’s”  cannot  be 
supplied.  Orders  that  are  delayed  will  have  to  go  unfilled. 

All  makers  will  experience  a greater  demand  for  cars  in 
May  and  June  than  they  can  meet. 

The  six  leading  makers  of  moderate  priced  cars  have  been 
rushed  for  deliveries  for  the  past  two  months.  There  has  not 
been  a time  since  the  ..rst  HUDSON  “33”  was  shipped  that 
we  have  not  been  weeks  behind  the  demand. 

Such  is  the  reward  paid  the  one  advanced  car  of  the  year. 

Do  not  look  upon  this  claim  as  advertising  bombast.  You 
can  easily  verify  all  that  is  said  by  examining  the  HUDSON 
“33."  You  can  see  the  car  in  almost  any  section.  Go  look  at 
it.  That  will  entail  no  expense  or  obligation. 

If  it  meets  with  your  idea  of  what  a car  should  be  and  you 
conclude  it  is  the  one  you  want — order  at  once.  Specify  when 
you  will  want  delivery.  Delay  may  mean  disappointment. 

Touring  Car— $1250 
Pony  Tonneau — $ 1 300 
T orpedo — $ 1350 

Equipment  includes  three  oil  lamps,  gas  headlights,  genera- 
tor, tools,  etc. 

An  extra  equipment  including  Strathmore  Mohair  top,  Prest* 
O-Lite  gas  tank,  Bosch  Duplex  ignition  systemjwith  famous 
Bosch  high-tension  Magneto,  $150. 


5081 

LiceuNrd  under  Selden  Patent. 


Write  for  details, butgo  see  the  HUDSON“33”  at  any  HUDSON  dealer’*. 
See  the  Triangle  on  the  Radiator 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

Jefferson  Avenue,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Peach  Questions. 

“Why  not  raise  Early  Crawford?” 
It’s  a poor  shipper  and  will  discard  it. 

“Why  discard  Champion?”  No  mar- 
ket for  it. 

“How  about  Kalamazoo?”  Not  big 
enough. 

“How  is  Fitzgerald?”  Fine  peach,  a 
little  later  than  St.  John,  but  small. 

“If  you  were  going  to  plant  two  va- 
rieties, what  yellow  sort  would  go  with 
Elberta?”  If  late,  perhaps  Chair’s 
Choice;  St.  John  is  good,  but  too  sub- 
ject to  fungi;  if  growing  for  canner, 
would  plant  Reeves’  Favorite. 

“What  is  the  cause  of  peaches  with- 
ering on  trees  just  before  ripening?” 
Dry  weather  or  brown  rot,  or  other 
things  may  cause  it. 

“Is  there  danger  in  using  coal  tar 
for  borers  in  peach  trees?”  Some  per- 
sons have  used  it  on  trees  more  than 
three  years  old  without  injury,  but  oth- 
ers have  killed  trees;  better  go  slow. 
Best  way  to  get  rid  of  borers  is  to  dig 
them  out. 

“What  is  the  most  profitable  peach 
ripening  between  Elberta  and  Smock?” 
A chorus  of  voices  said  every  peach 
grower  is  looking  for  it.  One  grower 
recommended  Chair’s  Choice. 

Tomatoes  were  recommended  as  best 
to  grow  in  young  peach  orchard  first 
two  years  after  planting. 

“The  Cull  in  the  Package.” 

Mr.  H.  W.  Collingwood,  editor  of  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  talked  on  the  above 
subject,  and  severely  arraigned  New 
York  growers  for  careless  methods  in 
grading  and  packing  apples.  He  said 
he  had  been  the  round  of  fruit  stores  in 
Rochester  looking  for  guaranteed  New 
York  apples,  and  could  not  find  them. 
He  could  find  Western  fruit,  but  no 
New  York  apples  which  were  worth 
having. 

“I  asked  the  dealers  why  they  did 
not  handle  New  York  apples,”  said  Mr. 
Collingwood,  “and  they  said  it  was  be- 
cause they  could  not  depend  on  getting 
apples  of  quality.  One  Italian  said  he 
had  bought  one  barrel  of  New  York  ap- 
ples, and  the  imperfect  English  of  this 
man  would  not  permit  him  to  describe 
the  apples  in  the  center  of  the  barrel. 
Gentlemen,  you  must  eliminate  the  cull 
in  your  package  if  you  would  get  good 


IT’S  as  easy  to 
buy  a good  spray 
as  it  is  to  buy  the 
other  kind.  And 

it’s  easy  to  know  you 
are  getting  the  best  if 
you  buy  Devoe  Arse- 
nate of  Lead. 

It’s  as  good  as  can  be 
made;  that  means  puri- 
ty; effectiveness;  results. 

Devoe  Lime  and  Sulphur 
Solution  is  a strong  fungi- 
cide. 

C.  T.  Raynolds  Paris 
Green  for  potato  bugs  is  the 
best  possible  to  make;  that 
means  the  best  to  use. 

See  that  your  dealer  sup- 
plies you. 

Devoe  & Raynolds  Co. 


Dealers  can  get  our  goods  from  these 
jobbers: 

Richardson  Drug  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Oscar  Ruff  Co..  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Lincoln  Drug  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Capital  Drug  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

C.  D.  Smith  Drug  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Van  Natta  Drug  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Arnold  Drug  Co.,  Topeka,  Kan. 
Alexander  Drug  Co.,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

Faxon  & Gallagher  D.  Co..  K.  C.,  Mo. 
Evans  Smith  Drug  Co.,  K.  C.,  Mo. 
Lee  Seed  Company,  Ft.  Smith,  Ark. 


prices  for  your  apples.  Poor  packing 
oi:  fruit  will  hurt  the  growers  of  New 
Y’ork  more  than  San  Jose  scale,  codling 
moth  and  all  other  pests  combined.” 

Mr.  Collingwood  read  a letter  from 
a prominent  firm  in  New  York  City 
telling  its  experience  in  handling  ap- 
ples from  Hood  River.  This  firm  said 
that  the  higher  prices  of  Hood  River 
apples  were  not  due  to  better  quality 
of  fruit,  but  to  better  grading  and  pack- 
ing. 

The  speaker  said  that  one  great  cull 
in  the  marketing  of  fruits  is  the  cost 
of  reaching  the  consumer.  Of  every 
dollar  the  consumer  pays  for  farm  pro- 
ducts the  producer  gets  about  35  cents; 
the  rest  goes  to  those  who  handle  the 
fruit  between  producer  and  consumer. 
This  is  too  great  a loss  and  it  must  be 
overcome.  Express  companies  are 
chiefly  to  blame.  The  only  relief  which 
can  be  secured  is  in  the  adoption  of 
parcels  posts.  In  England,  where  par- 
cels post  prevails,  farmers  send  pro- 
duce by  mail  direct  to  consumers  in  the 
city,  and  instead  of  their  getting  35 
cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar,  they 
get  about  95  cents  of  it. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Collingwood  said 
that  the  cull  in  the  fruit  package  must 
be  eliminated  if  the  fruit  industry  is  to 
prosper;  the  cull  in  business  life  must 
be  removed  if  the  national  wealth  is 
distributed  equitably,  and  the  cull  in 
politics  must  be  destroyed  if  good  gov- 
ernment prevails  in  all  parts. 

One  of  the  best  papers  read  at  the 
meeting  was  that  by  Prof.  Samuel 
Fraser,  manager  of  the  Wadsworth 
farms,  Geneseo,  on  “Some  Factors  to 
Be  Considered  in  Planting  An  Apple 
Orchard.”  This  paper  treated  the  sub- 
ject exhaustively,  and  instead  of  quot- 
ing from  it  here  The  Fruit-Grower  will 
publish  parts  of  the  paper  in  full  later. 

In  his  paper  Mr.  Fraser  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  not  all  Western 
apples  are  well  graded  and  well  pack- 
ed, for  there  are  slip-shod  methods  out 
there  just  as  there  are  in  New  York. 
He  told  of  visiting  the  Philadephia 
fruit  markets,  where  he  found  Hood 
River  Spitzenburgs  on  sale  at  lower 
prices  than  were  being  paid  for  good 
Eastern  grown  apples  in  barrels.  The 
apples  were  shriveled,  were  not  keep- 
ing well,  and  flavor  was  way  off.  He 
reported  that  many  Eastern  cities  are 
glutted  with  Washington  and  Oregon 
apples,  and  that  some  of  the  dealers 
stand  to  lose  considerable  money  on 
the  fruit. 

This  same  report  was  made  by  other 
members,  and  later  in  the  meeting  a 
lady  read  a paper  reporting  conditions 
existing  in  a number  of  Eastern  mar- 
kets which  are  glutted  with  low-grade 
apples  from  the  West.  New  York  grow- 
ers feel  confident  of  being  able  to  com- 
pete with  Northwestern  apples,  especi- 
ally if  the  latter  fruit  is  as  badly  off  in 
quality  as  in  the  present  season. 

Thursday  night  the  second  annual 
banquet  of  the  association  was  given, 
and  about  800  persons  sat  down  to  the 
tables.  It  was  a very  delightful  affair. 
Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey  was  toastmaster,  and 
in  his  opening  remarks  he  said  that 
our  agricultural  affairs  in  this  country 
have  reached  a crisis;  our  new  land 
has  been  largely  taken  up,  and  we  must 
make  all  our  acres  produce  more  than 
we  have  been  doing.  To  do  this  means 
better  farming,  better  farmers,  better 
citizens.  Messrs.  Collingwood,  C.  E. 
Bassett  of  Michigan,  R.  B.  Woodward, 
Rochester;  Hon.  Samuel  W.  Smith  and 
others  spoke.  The  affair  closed  at 
about  midnight.  The  capacity  of  the 
room  was  reached  at  this  dinner,  and 
next  year  it  is  proposed  to  limit  attend- 
ance at  the  banquet  to  members  of  the 
association. 

Drainage  of  Orchard  Lands. 

Friday  morning  a very  important 
talk  was  made  by  one  of  the  professors 
from  Cornell  University  on  “Drainage 
as  It  Affects  Fruit  Growing,”  which 
proved  an  eye-opener  to  some  of  the 
growers.  This  gentleman  said  that  it 
is  essential  in  every  line  of  business 
that  all  “lost  motion”  be  taken  up,  so 
that  the  greatest  possible  output  can 
be  secured.  The  fruit  growers  of  New 
Y'ork  do  not  get  the  returns  they  should 
from  their  orchards  because  of  poor 
drainage.  In  too  many  orchards  soil 
is  cold  and  wet.  An  orchard  survey 
developed  the  fact  that  in  Niagara 
County  10.5  per  cent  of  the  orchards 


Here’s  a sprayer  for 
YOU  and  for  everybody 
who  raises  fruit,  especially  the  farmer 
with  only  a few  acres  who  has  been  fooling  with  a hand  sprayer 
or  not  spraying  at  all  because  he  “didn’t  believe  a power  sprayer  would  pay 
him.’’  Whetheryou  have  two  acres  of  fruit  or  a hundred— you  need  the 


High  Pressure  Power  Sprayer 


The  only  question  is  what  size  you  need. 

The  Waterloo  Boy  Power  Sprayer  delivers  a mist-fine  spray 
and  puts  it  just  where  you  want  it,  covers  every  leaf  clear  to  the  tree- 
tops.  No  dripping  or  wasting  of  the  solution. 

^ The  pump  is  double  acting  and  tested  up  to  300  pounds  pressure.  All 
parts  exposed  to  the  chemicals  are  solid  brass  or  brass  covered.  Has  pressure,  gauge 
and  automatic  safety  discharge  back  into  the  tank.  All  parts  accessible  and  interchangeable 

Power  is  supplied  by  our  world  famous  Waterloo  Boy  Gasoline  Engine. 
(Any  size  desired  is  furnished  from  2 horse  power  up  and  every  one  carries 
our  binding  5 Years  Guarantee.  It  maintains  a steady  high  pressure  and 
feeds  four  leads  of  hose,  or  2 leads  with  up  to  4 nozzles  each.  Works  as 
|well  on  a hillside  as  on  the  level. 

The  outfit  is  mounted  on  wooden  skids  or  on  a low  truck  as  desired. 

The  Waterloo  Boy  Power  Sprayer  is  made  just  as  carefully 
and  of  just  as  good  material  as  the  Waterloo  Boy  Gasoline 
Engine  and  we  stand  behind  it  just  as  squarely  with  our  clean  record 
I of  18  years  of  success.  We  have  a special  sprayer  proposi 
tion  to  make  to  every  fruit  grower,  farmer,  gardener,  and  orchardist. 
If  you  have  any  fruit  or  vegetables  to  spray,  write  for 
^details  at  once — it  will  pay  you  big.  Catalog  free. 


Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co., 

Waterloo,  Iowa, 


222  W.  3rd  Ave. 
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This  Combination  Spray  and 

Portable  Power  Plant 

Cuts  Your  Expenses  in  Haiti 


Power  Spray  Pump  does  work  of  5 men  during  spraying  sea- 
son—General  Utility  Portable  Engine  will  pump  all  the  water 
you  need  for  entire  farm  and  run  any  man-power  machine. 

Whether  you  are  a fruit  grower  or  a gardener  on  a big  scale,  °r Outfit 
orchard  or  garden  for  your  own  use,  this  Fuller  & Johnson  Power  Spray  O 
will  save  you  a lot  of  money  every  year 


Pump  is  High  Grade 
-Well  Made 


Has  2^-inch  cylin- 
der. 5-inch  stroke. 
Cylinder  lined  with 
seamless  drawn 
brass.  Valves  easy 
of  access.  “Y”  cut- 
off discharge  pipe 
permits  use  of  two 
£»-inch  discharge 
hose.  Gauge  shows 
pressure  at  all  times. 


pressu.v-v- 

Relief  valve  insures 
safety. 


Runs  10  to  15  Nozzles 


Spray  Pump  provides  two  H-inch  dis- 
charge hose  with  140  to  200  lbs.  pressure 
— ample  power  to  run  10  to  15  ordi-  ~ 
nary  nozzles.  Even  pressure  in- 
sures thorough  work.  Engine  and 
pump  on  compact,  convenient 
frame,  which  can  be  placed  on 
truck  or  wagon  and  moved  any- 
where in  the  orchard  or  garden. 
Complete  outfit  weighs 
about  475  pounds. 


Engine  is 
Frost-Proof. 
Won’t  Irettt 


Pits 


fiOHNs'oN  Power  Spray  Outfit 

Including  Farm  Pump  Engine 


SAVES  THE  COST  OF  ONE  ENGINE 

This  handy  little  engine  can  be  detached 
from  Spray  Pump  Outfit  and  hooked  up  with 
any  pump  on  the  place  in  15  minutes.  Pumps 
400  to  1,000  gallons  of  water  per  hour  when 
attached  to  any  force  pump.  ple°{V 
for  house,  dairy  and  stock.  Just  the  thing  for 
Irrigating  young  fruit  trees  or  truck  garden 


fFits  Any  Pump 
land  Makes  It 
Hump! 


Has  pulley  for  running  cream  separator, 
churn,  feed  mill,  fanning  mill,  cider  mill. 
press.  Engine  as  high  grade  in 
and  workmanship  as  best  auto  engines- 
Moved  anywhere  on  a wheelbarrow.  K 
all  day  on  a few  cents’  worth  of  gasoline. 

If  you  own  a power  spray  pump,  get  tb 
handy  Farm  Pump  Engine  to  run  it. 


rigating  young  fruit  trees  or  rrucs.  gaiucu.  — ■- _ . 

Write  Today  for  FREE  ENGINE  BOOKS 

and  Special  Spray  Outfit  Bulletins 

— ..  n T .1 Cn.qir  Oil 


Right  now  is  the  time  you  should  get  a * I°h"les  th^most’^WrUe  today7 for 

prove  to  you  how  this  wonderful  combination  will  save  you  oig  y umtlOAM  IKK 

FULLER  & JOHNSON  MFG.CO.  (Estab.  1840)  1 Waukegan  St.  MADIS0H, 
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have  very  bad  drainage,  11  per  cent  of 
the  orchards  have  spots  which  need 
draining,  and  in  26  per  cent  of  the 
orchards  drainage  is  only  fairly  good. 

In  Wayne  County  14  per  cent  of  the 
orchards  need  draining,  and  30  per 
cent  more  need  a great  deal  of  drain- 
ing. In  Ontario  County  only  5 per  cent 
of  the  orchards  have  really  good 
draining.  To  show  the  value  of  drain- 

Iage,  the  speaker  said  that  the  average 
income  per  acre  from  orchards  on 
poorly  drained  land  was  $105,  while 
orchards  which  are  well  drained  yield- 
ed an  average  of  $122  per  acre.  To  be 
more  specific,  he  said  that  in  Monroe 
County  27  orchards  investigated  have 
very  poor  drainage  and  average  yield 
was  45  barrels  per  acre,  worth  $110;  91 
orchards  have  medium  drainage,  and 
yielded  an  average  of  62  barrels  of 
fruit  per  acre,  worth  $138;  168  orchards 
having  good  drainage  yielded  an  aver- 
age of  75  barrels  of  fruit  per  acre* 
worth  $152;  3 have  under-drainage  and 
yield  an  average  of  136  barrels  per 
acre,  worth  $322. 

The  speaker  said  drainage  of  soil 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  growing 
tree  as  ventilation  to  the  dairy  cow. 
Drainage  creates  a good  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  soil  and  permits  the  roots 
to  perform  their  functions  properly ; if 
soil  is  not  well  drained,  plant  food  is 
□ot  available.  Then  the  effect  upon 
the  man  himself  is  very  beneficial,  in 
that  it  enables  him  to  work  more  ef- 
fectively; he  can  work  more  days  and 
work  the  soil  to  better  advantage,  and 
dis  fertilizers  are  more  effective. 

In  tile  draining  an  orchard  use  only 
lard  burned,  vitrified  tile;  soft  tile  will 
sometimes  freeze  in  winter  and  will 
neak  down.  Hard  tile  will  stand  this 
jxperience.  Water  does  not  soak 
hrough  the  tiles,  but  most  of  it  enters 
it  the  joints.  Give  special  attention  to 
he  outlet;  keep  the  outlet  clean.  Have 
iniform  grade  for  the  tiling,  and  if 
;rade  is  small  use  larger  tile. 

A member  asked  if  roots  of  apple 
rees  will  not  enter  the  joints.  The 
speaker  said  they  would  not,  contrary 
o usual  supposition.  Roots  of  fruit 
rees  seek  the  most  favorable  soil  con- 
iitions,  and  the  only  condition  under 
vhich  there  is  danger  of  this  is  where 
he  tiling  carries  water  from  a living 
pring;  during  a dry  year,  when  soil  is 
fry,  roots  may  seek  the  tile  to  get  this 


LOOK 


at  this  three-cluster 
Yermorel  Nozzle.  It 
is  a prize  winner. 
Write  Latham  &.  Co., 
Sandusky,  0.,  manu- 
. — facturers  of  Nozzles, 

Extension  Rods,  Spray  Pumps  (that  have  no  equal)  9 
and  all  kinds  of  Spraying  Appliances.  Our  vine- 
yard machines  are  pronounced  by  those  that  have 
used  them  to  be  the  very  best. 


Spraying  Made  Easy 

^ By  Using 

STAHL’S 

„ Excelsior 
Spraying  Ouffifs 

land  Prepared  Mixtures 

f Save  your  trees,  vines  and  plants 
ITWi  -ZITl  from  the  ravages  of  scale,  fungi 
t*rayin§*  and  thus  insure  an  in- 
lower /roil  farm©r.  gardener,  fruit  or 

ep8^oul<l  write  at  once  for  our  free 

md!2Sf^-??-criblngi.?xSel810p  Spraying  Outfits, 

5StXiK£ln?  TP0*1  mformation  on  how  to  spray 
ruit  and  vegetable  crops.  [171 

WM.  STAHL  SPRAYER  CO„  Box  6W,  Quincy,  III. 


'pray  30  Acres  a Day 

Potatoes,  Small  Fruits,  Vines 

tl>at  eonnte.  e rows  at  a time  with  force  to  do 
O on  Tho  ■»  °9a??  sprayed  aU  over,  under  as  well  as 
v k * ecti?n  ^prayer  is  also  great  at  orchard 

Z,^  Spray  trees  by  hand.  Easy  to  maintain  160 
e nn8tP«v88Ur^  w*th  two  nozzles  going.  8trong60 
g on  tank,  perfect  agitation,  absolutely  best  spray 
— “ade-  Spray  pipes  fold  up-you  can 

rw?  ^08e  ° trees  and  in  narrow  places. 
oiTfrenS.J*ear8  a,8Prayer  builder.  I know  re- 
quirements, and  I know  the  Perfection  is 

right.  Over  lOOO  in  nse, 

all  giving  satisfaction. 
•V  rite  for  Free  Catalog. 
— Don’t  buy  any  sprayer 
till  it  comes. 

THOMAS 
_ PEPPLER 

Boxl05,Hightstown.N.J. 


wafer,  bul  under  ordinary  conditions 
they  will  not  enter  the  joints. 

The  speaker  recommended  that;  in 
porous  soil  tile  should  be  laid  three  to 
three  and  a half  feet  deep;  in  clay  soils 
not  nearly  so  deep,  for  lie  would  rather 
have  them  twenty  inches  deep  than 
thirty.  Drainage  will  help  to  make 
available  soil  moisture,  and  will  help 
orchards  even  in  a dry  year,  for  as  a 
rule  the  orchards  which  are  deficient 
of  moisture  in  August  are  the  ones 
which  had  too  much  water  in  April. 

Asked  as  to  the  value  of  cement  tiles, 
the  speaker  said  they  are  satisfactory 
and  that  they  improve  with  age.  It  is 
merely  a question  of  cost  as  to  whether 
they  should  be  used. 

Small  Fruits  Session. 

Prof.  O.  M.  Taylor  of  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station,  presided  over  the 
round  table  talk  on  small  fruits.  This 
session  was  well  attended,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  room  in  which  it  was  held 
was  not  heated,  and  members  sat  with 
their  overcoats  and  hats  on.  Not  all 
the  program  could  be  carried  out,  for 
when  Mr.  L.  J.  Farmer  was  called  on  to 
talk  on  strawberries  he  declined  to  do 
so,  saying  it  was  an  imposition  to  the 
small  fruits  men  to  ask  them  to  sit  in 
a cold  room  to  listen  to  discussions;  he 
believed  that  the  growers  of  small 
fruits  were  entitled  to  better  treatment 
and  urged  members  to  see  that  a suit- 
able meeting  place  is  provided  for  their 
sessions  next  year.  The  part  of  the 
program  which  was  carried  out  was 
very  interesting. 

Mr.  H.  P.  King,  Trumansburg,  told 
of  his  experience  growing  gooseber- 
ries; he  grows  the  Industry,  an  English 
variety,  and  has  been  quite  successful. 
Fungous  diseases  must  be  overcome, 
and  he  sprays  with  lime-sulphur  or  Bor- 
deaux mixture  just  as  soon  as  leaves 
start.  He  has  had  little  mildew  as  yet, 
but  uses  Bordeaux  mixture  for  first 
spray  and  then  follows  with  liver  or 
sulphur  at  rate  of  one  and  a half  pounds 
to  fifty  gallons  of  water;  spray  thor- 
oughly, soaking  the  bushes. 

Mr.  King  sells  his  fruit  to  the  can- 
ners,  who  want  the  green  fruit.  Pick- 
ers are  provided  with  heavy  gloves  and 
they  rake  the  fruit  off  into  ordinary 
baskets;  the  fruit  is  then  run  through 
a padded  fanning  mill  to  remove  leaves 
and  dirt.  Mr.  King  has  been  success- 
ful growing  gooseberries  and  is  in- 
creasing his  planting,  believing  the 
gooseberry  industry  is  but  in  its  in- 
fancy. 

Discussion  developed  that  the  mem- 
bers believe  in  liberal  fertilizing  of  the 
gooseberry;  cultivation  should  also 
start  very  early  in  spring. 

Prof.  F.  C.  Stewart  of  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station  discussed  “Dis- 
eases of  the  Raspberry,”  and  the  ses- 
sion adjourned  when  the  members 
were  about  frozen  out. 

Prof.  U.  P.  Hedrick  of  the  Geneva 
station  told  of  some  interesting  ex- 
periments made  with  fertilizers  in  va- 
rious orchards.  Results  were  negative, 
indicating  that  in  most  soils  there  is 
no  need  of  additional  potash  or  phos- 
phoric acid;  given  barnyard  manure  to 
furnish  nitrogen  and  humus,  apple 
trees  will  usually  be  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  Shallow-rooted  crops 
respond  to  the  use  of  fertilizers,  but 
the  deeper  rooted  trees  do  not  seem  to 
need  them. 

There  were  other  sessions  at  which 
interesting  subjects  were  discussed, 
but  which  The  Fruit-Grower  man  could 
not  attend;  for  instance,  the  round 
table  on  grape  growing.  The  New  York 
meeting  is  like  a three-ringed  circus — • 
there  is  too  much  for  one  person  to 
take  in  at  one  time.  We  have  covered 
what  we  believe  are  the  more  import- 
ant features  of  the  meeting.  It  was  a 
great  gathering  ot  good  fruit  growers. 

*s|fc  J.  M.  I. 

Asparagus  can  be  brought  into  use  a 
little  earlier  by  plowing  a furrow 
along  both  sides  of  a row,  turning  the 
soil  over  the  row,  and  then  banking  in 
a deep  layer  of  fresh  horse  manure  in 
the  furrows.  Fill  in  the  space  over  the 
row  with  clean  straw,  and  then  cover 
the  whole  row  or  bed  with  fresh  ma- 
nure. In  the  course  of  two  weeks  or 
more  the  tips  will  begin  to  show 
through  the  soil  under  the  straw. 
When  “forced”  in  this  manner,  aspara- 
gus is  very  delicious  and  makes  a 
good  money-maker  early  in  the  season. 


Prevent  Apple  Scab  with- 
out damaging  your  fruit 

THERE  are  two  sprays  for  control- 
ling Apple  Scab  and  Leaf  Spot: 
Bordeaux  Mixture  and  Lime-Sulfur 
Solution.  The  chemical  composition  of 
the  first  is  such  that  while  it  checks  the 
disease,  it  is  liable  to  injure  the  fruit. 
The  russetted,  rough  appearance  result- 
ing from  its  use  is  as  detrimental  to  the 
crop  as  the  diseases  which  infest  them. 
The  best  and  safest  way  to  avoid  this 
condition  is  to  use 

Sherwin-Williams 

Lime  - Sulfur  Soluti oh 

When  used  as  directed  this  preparation 
will  not  harm  your  fruit  or  the  foliage, 
because  it  is  a concentrated  combination 
of  lime  and  sulfur  and  has  nothing  injuri- 
ous in  its  make-up.  S-W  Lime-Sulfur  is 
a strong,  properly  balanced  solution,  con- 
taining practically  no  sediment— does  not 
crystallize  readily,  can  be  used  cold  and 
is  much  more  convenient  and  satisfactory 
than  the  home-boiled  product.  If  your 
trees  have  Scab,  your  fruit  will  be  better 
and  your  profit  larger  if  you  spray  with 
Sherwin-Williams  Lime-Sulfur  Solution, 
first  as  a dormant  spray  at  1-11,  and  later 
after  the  leaves  have  opened,  at  two-week 
intervals,  at  1-40. 

Write  for  book  described  below. 


This  Valuable  Book,  Telling  How  and 
When  to  Spray,  Sent  Free 

Every  fruit  grower  should  have  a copy  of  “Spray- 
ing, a Profitable  Investment There  are  many 
insects  infesting  his  crops  and  they  are  not  all 
easily  controlled.  It  is  important  that  you  know 
which  ones  are  doing  the  damage  and  how  to 
prevent  further  loss.  “ Spraying , a Profitable  In- 
vestment," is  a 120-page  book,  containing  over 
fifty  illustrations  and  describing  over  one  hundred 
pests-— their  habits  and  some  practical  methods  for 
keeping  them  under  control.  The  book  is  com- 
piled from  data  gathered  by  experts  and  will 
prove  a most  efficient  guide  for  the  gardener  and 
fruit  grower.  A great  amount  of  time  and  money 
is  wasted  each  year  by  spraying  at  the  wrong  time 
or  with  an  inadequate  material.  How  much  do 
you  waste  ? Write  for  this  book  and  save  money. 
Mailed  free  for  the  asking.  Address  : 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 
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ARM  BEAUTIFUL 

Conducted  to  Assist  Our  Readers  in  Arranging  Their 
Lands  and  Dwellings  For  Convenience  and  Beauty 


Hardy  Vines. 

The  hardy  vines  are  such  climbing 
shrubs  as  we  see  growing  about  the 
porches  of  our  houses,  against  lattice 
trellises,  over  walls  and  fences,  or  in 
the  native  thickets.  They  ascend  or 
spread  out  horizontally  in  various 
ways.  Some  are  provided  with  little 
tendrils  which  twine  about  the  sup- 
porting object,  some  have  these  ten- 
drils terminated  with  little  disks  which 
enable  the  plant  to  cling  to  surfaces 
of  stone  or  wood,  others  send  out  all 
along  their  stems  small  rootlets  which 
attach  themselves  to  any  foreign  ob- 
ject, others  rise  by  merely  winding 
their  stems  about  some  object,  and 
others  still  spread  themselves  out  in  a 
more  or  less  haphazard  way. 

All  these  hardy  vines  naturally  be- 
long to  one  or  the  other  of  two  gen- 
eral classes.  The  one  group  includes 
vines  of  considerable  refinement,  those 
adapted  to  planting  about  the  house 
and  its  immediate  grounds.  The  sec- 
ond group  includes  those  whose  native 
characteristics  unfit  them  for  such  a 
use,  but  makes  them  valuable  for 
planting  about  shelters,  along  walls 
and  fences,  and  among  the  native 
shrubs  and  trees.  To  the  former  group 


with  the  peculiarities  of  the  architec- 
ture. So  it  should  be  wherever  a vine 
is  planted.  In  addition,  there  should 
be  a harmony  with  the  neighboring  fo- 
liage masses,  whether  they  be  com- 
posed of  other  vines  or  of  shrubs  and 
trees.  And  there  should  be  a variety, 
for  a judicious  union  of  vines  is  usual- 
ly more  beautiful  than  a single  species. 

Planting. 

When  it  comes  to  planting  it  is  well 
to  be  quite  generous  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil,  particularly  about  the 
house  and  the  home  grounds.  The 
ground  should  be  trenched  to  a depth 
of  two  feet,  and  plenty  of  barnyard 
manure  incorporated.  If  the  soil  is 
sandy  or  gravelly,  replace  it  with  good 
loam.  And  prepare  thus  a good  liberal 
space,  a hole  two  feet  in  diameter  is 
none  too  much.  When  it  comes  to  set- 
ting the  vine,  do  it  carefully;  and  if  it 
is  to  be  placed  against  a wall  do  not 
put  it  against,  the  very  surface,  but 
bring  it  out  at  least  a foot  so  as  to 
give  it  a good  opportunity  to  secure  a 
start. 

In  considering  the  training  of  the 
vines  that  have  been  planted,  there 
are  two  things  to  be  borne  in  mind: 
supporting  and  pruning.  Practically 


RESIDENCE  OF  MR.  J.  B.  SPEAKMAN,  NEOSHO,  MO. 

Mr.  Speakman  is  a prominent  strawberry  grower  of  the  Neosho  district. 

all  need  some  attention  in  these 


belong  the  Japanese  clematis;  the  ake- 
bia,  the  Boston  ivy  and  the  wistaria, 
and  to  the  latter  group  the  virgin’s 
bower,  the  waxwork,  and  the  moon- 
seed. 

Although  the  more  general  uses  of 
hardy  vines  have  been  suggested,  it  is 
well  to  consider  them  in  more  detail. 
One  of  the  most  important  aids  that  a 
vine  can  give  is  to  help  to  secure  that 
harmony  which  should  exist  between 
the  house  and  its  site.  In  this  case 
the  plant  may  grow  against  the  wall 
itself  or  it  may  have  some  artificial 
support  specially  provided.  Another 
service  which  is  closely  akin  to  this 
(in  fact,  both  motives  are  usually  pres- 
ent), is  to  screen  the  porch  either  to 
secure  protection  from  the  sun  or  to 
gain  greater  privacy.  Again,  vines  may 
be  used  primarily  to  screen,  as  when 
grown  about  the  lattice  of  the  service 
yard.  They  are  esesntial  for  the  shel- 
ter or  pergola  to  give  shade  and  to 
connect  it  with  its  surroundings.  They 
relieve  the  bareness  of  a wall  or  fence. 
And  they  add  naturalness  to  many 
plantations  composed  of  native  shrubs 
and  trees. 

In  selecting  a vine  it  is  essential 
first  of  all  to  see  that  it  is  adapted  to 
the  purpose  which  it  is  intended  to 
serve.  If  there  is  a wall  surface  to 
cover,  then  some  clinging  vine  is  de- 
sired, or  if  there  is  need  of  a screen, 
some  vine  which  is  capable  of  forming 
a dense  mass  is  to  be  chosen.  There 
should  always.be  a perfect  harmony 
between  a vine  and  its  surroundings. 
When  used  against  a house,  a vine 
should  be  in  accord  with  the  texture 
and  color  of  the  building  material  and 


Kills  Weeds  and  Conserves  Moisture 

In  vcvur  garden  at  one  operation.  The  Barker  Weeder 
and  Mulcher  is  THE  ONE  garden 
tool  which  successfully  kills  the  weeds 
and  forms  a protective  dust  mulch  at 
one  operation.  Your  name 

and  address  on  a postal  mailed  today, 
brings  to  you  our  special  'Factory  to 
U ser”  offer,  alsocompleteand  detail- 
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The  Barker  Mfg.  Co. 

David  City,  Nebraska 


You  will  confer  a great  favor  upon  us  as  well  as  the  advertiser  if  you  mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when  writing. 
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Peach  and  Pear 

Finest  Ever.  True  to  name  and  free 
from  disease  at  prices  that  will  sell  them 
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re- 
spects. The  natural  characteristics  of 
the  plant  will  indicate  whether  or  not 
it  has  to  be  supported.  Where  a sup- 
port is  needed  about  the  bouse  a sim- 
ple trellis  formed  of  narrow  chicken 
wire  or  a single  wire  like  a telephone 
or  telegraph  is  most  satisfactory.  The 
former  will  serve  well  for  such  vines 
as  the  Japanese  clematis,  Hall’s  hon- 
eysuckle and  the  akebia,  and  the  lat- 
ter for  such  as  the  actinidia  and  the 
wistaria.  As  for  pruning,  there  may 
be  little  or  much.  We  want  to  cover 
a surface  as  speedily  as  possible,  and 
we  desire  to  secure  luxuriance  of 
growth  and  abundance  of  fine  flowers. 
With  some  vines,  pruning  is  essential 
to  secure  these  results.  This  is  a mat- 
ter of  winter  pruning,  and  the  amount 
of  wood  that  is  removed  varies  consid- 
erably, though  in  any  case  the  grape 
may  be  taken  as  a safe  guide.  To  this 
class  belong  the  following  vines:  Ake- 
bia quinata,  Ampelopsis  quinquefolia, 
Clematis  paniculata.  Clematis  Virgin- 
iana,  Lonicera  Halliana,  Tecoma  radi- 
cans,  Wistaria  Chinensis.  And  among 
those  that  need  pruning  chiefly  to 
keep  them  in  bounds  are:  Actinidia  ar- 
guta,  Ampelopsis  tricuspidata,  Celas- 
trus  articulata,  Celastrus  scandens, 
Hedera  Helix,  Lonicera  sempervirens, 
Lycium  vulgare,  Menispernum  Cana- 
dense. 

Some  Desirable  Vines. 

Actinidia  (Actinidia  arguta)  — A 
hardy,  climbing,  deciduous  shrub  with 
good  dark  green  foliage.  It  is  one  of 
the  strongest  growers  and  easily  at- 
tains a height  of  twenty-five  feet.  Its 
flowers  are  greenish  white  and  appear 


in  June;  these  are  followed  by  fruit  of 
a greenish  yellow.  Both  fruit  and 
flowers  are  good,  but  of  no  great  orna- 
mental value.  It  is  the  vigor  of  growth, 
and  excellence  of  habit  and  of  foliage 
which  makes  this  vine  attractive.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  vines  and  is  well 
used  in  connection  with  the  house,  par- 
ticularly where  one  is  wanted  to  grow 
well  up  into  the  air.  As  it  does  not 
cling,  it  has  to  be  supported  in  some 
artificial  way,  though  this  is  not  dif- 
ficult of  accomplishment.  Aside  from 
this  use  in  connection  with  the  house, 
it  is  excellent  for  covering  arbors, 
screens,  walls,  trellises  and  low  build- 
ings. It  is  free  from  insect  pests. 

Akebia  ( Akebia  quinata) — This  is  a 
vigorous  climbing  shrub  which  attains 
a height  of  twelve  feet  or  more.  When 
once  established,  it  makes  a compact 
mass  of  stems.  These  are  covered 
with  excellent  foliage  of  good  dark 
green,  which  persists  with  all  its  ex- 
cellence until  late  fall.  The  flowers 
are  interesting,  but  not  important. 
The  pistillate  flowers  are  purplish  blue 
and  about  one  inch  across,  and  the 
staminate  are  smaller  and  rosy  pur- 
ple. They  appear  in  late  April  or  early 
May.  The  fruit  is  a dark  purple  berry 
about  three-fifths  of  an  inch  long.  The 
Akebia  is  easy  to  grow  when  once  es- 
tablished and  is  not  fastidious,  though 
responamg  to  good  treatment,  and  is 
free  from  the  atiacks  of  insects  and 
fungi,  It  is  valuable  for  the  denseness 
of  its  growth,  grace  of  its  habit,  and 
the  charm  of  its  foliage.  All  in  all, 
it  is  one  of  our  very  best  vines,  partic- 
ularly in  connection  with  the  house, 
v here  it  makes  an  excellent  vine  for 
porches,  affording  a good  'screen  in 
summer  and  also  in  winter. 

Virginia  creeper  (Ampelopsis  quin- 
quefolia)— The  Virginia  creeper  is  a 
native  vine  of  vigorous  growth.  It  is 
high  climbing,  perfectly  hardy,  and 
succeeds  in  any  situation.  It  climbs 
by  means  of  its  tendrils,  but  does  not 
cling  nearly  as  tenaciously  as  does  tne 
Boston  ivy.  a or  that  reason  it  is  not 
as  satisfactory  for  covering  walls.  Its 
foliage  is  very  good  in  the  summer, 
and  in  the  autumn  takes  on  brilliant 
scarlet  coloring.  The  flowers  and  fruit 
are  of  practically  no  consequence  for 
ornamental  use.  Although  it  is  capa- 
ble of  succeeding  in  almost  any  soil 
and  situation,  it  will  amply  repay  gen- 
erous treatment.  Where  the  Boston 
ivy  does  not  prove  hardy,  this  is  the 
most  satisfactory  substitute  for  grow- 
ing on  the  walls  of  buildings.  Ordi- 
narily it  is  more  satisfactory  when 
away  from  the  house,  growing  over 
walls  and  fences  and  about  rustic 
structures.  It  is  sometimes  useful  for 
climbing  on  the  trunks  of  trees.  All 
in  all,  it  is  a most  satisfactory  vine 
for  the  purposes  to  Which  it  is  natur- 
ally adapted. 

Boston  ivy  (Ampelopsis  tricuspi- 
data)— The  Boston  ivy,  a near  relative 
of  the  Virginia  creeper,  is,  without 
doubt,  the  best  clinging  vine  for  many 
parts  of  our  country.  It  is  higa  climb- 
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ing  and  makes  a rapid  growth  when 
once  established.  It  clings  to  brick, 
stone  or  wood,  by  means  of  its  short 
disk-bearing  tendrils.  Its  foliage  is 
dense,  forming  an  almost  complete 
screen  for  the  wall  surface.  In  sum- 
mer the  foliage  is  a pleasing  glossy 
green,  and  in  the  autumn  it  turns  to 
brilliant  hues  of  orange  and  scarlet.  It 
is  hardy  as  far  north  as  Massachu- 
setts and  Wisconsin.  It  thrives  in  al- 
most any  soil  after  it  is  well  estab- 
lished. Aside  from  its  peculiar  adap- 
tability to  the  covering  of  walls  of 
buildings,  it  may  be  used  to  cover 
fences,  or  even  to  grow  on  tree  trunks. 

Waxwork  (Celastrus  articulatus) — 
The  Asiatic  waxwork  is  a strong- 
growing vine,  capable  of  reaching  a 
height  of  at  least  twenty  feet.  It  is 
not  a clinging  vine,  but  ascends  by 
twining  about  some  foreign  object; 
hence  in  certain  situations  it  may  need 
support.  The  foliage,  though  not  par- 
ticularly abundant,  is  of  good  texture 
and  fair  color.  In  the  autumn  it  as- 
sumes a pleasing  yellow  tint.  The 
flowers,  in  panicles  or  racemes,  are  of 
a greenish  white  color  and  appear  the 
last  of  May.  They  are  comparatively 
unimportant.  The  fruit  is  globular, 
orange  yellow,  with  crimson  seeds.  It 
reaches  maturity  late  in  summer  and 
makes  a glorious  display  in  the  au- 
tumn and  well  into  the  winter.  It  is 
a vigorous  grower,  easy  to  establish, 
and  succeeds  in  rather  poor  soil.  Al- 
though excellent  in  its  place,  this  vine 
is  not  good  enough  to  use  in  connec- 
tion with  the  house.  Its  appropriate 
function  is  to  cover  walls  and  fences, 
and  to  climb  over  trees  and  wild  shrub- 
bery. 

Roxbury  Waxwork  (Celastrus  scan- 
dens) — This  is  a strong-growing  vine 
similar  in  habit  to  the  Asiatic  wax- 
work,  and  attains  a height  of  at  least 
twenty  feet.  Like  its  relative,  it  does 
not  cling,  but  needs  some  support.  Its 
foliage  is  abundant,  good  and  glossy. 
The  flowers  are  terminal,  in  many 
flowered  panicles  or  racemes,  whitish 
in  color,  and  appear  the  last  of  May. 
They  are  comparatively  unimportant. 
The  fruit  is  orange  yellow,  with  crim- 
son seeds.  It  is  larger  than  that  of 
articulatus,  more  charming,  but  not  so 
enduring.  It  is  a strong  grower,  thriv- 
ing in  almost  any  soil,  and  yields  good 
returns  even  from  the  very  first.  Its 
uses  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Celas- 
trus articulatus. 

Japanese  clematis  (Clematis  panicu- 
lata) — A vigorous  climbing  clematis, 
capable  of  reaching  a height  of  fifteen 
feet  and  spreading  over  a surface  of 
from  six  to  eight  feet  in  width.  Its 
foliage  is  neat,  abundant,  dark  green 
and  late  persistent.  The  flowers  ap- 
pear in  auxilliary  and  terminal  ra- 
cemes. They  are  about  one  inch 
across,  dull  white  in  color,  and  fra- 
grant. In  the  latitude  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  buds  begin  to  open  about  the 
first  of  September  and  the  plant  is 
showy  for  two  or  three  weeks.  The 
feathery  fruit  which  follows  is  also  or- 
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i namental  and  prolongs  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  plant  till  late  autumn.  This 
vine  is  hardy,  vigorous  and  a strong 
grower.  It  is  one  of  the  more  refined 
vines,  and  is  extremely  good  to  use  in 
connection  with  the  bouse  to  help  to 
unite  it  witli  its  site.  It  is  also  desir- 
able for  covering  latticework,  for 
growing  over  shelters,  for  climbing 
over  walls  and  fences,  and  occasion- 
ally for  mingling  with  native  shrubs 
and  vines. 

Virgin’s  bower  (Clematis  Virgniana) 
— A strong-growing  native  vine,  climb- 
ing to  a height  of  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen feet.  The  foliage  is  only  fair.  The. 
white  flowers,  very  similar  to  those  of 
the  Japanese  clematis,  are  borne  in 
leafy  panicles  and  commence  to  open 
about  the  middle  of  August.  These 
are  followed  by  showy,  feathery  fruit, 
which  persists  well  into  the  autumn. 
As  this  clematis  is  found  wild,  climb- 
ing over  fences,  among  shrubs,  and 
over  trees,  so  in  our  plantations  it 
should  have  similar  associations.  It 
should  not  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  house,  but  about  shelters,  against 
trellises,  and  on  walls  and  fences. 

English  ivy  (Hedera  Helix) — This  is 
a high-climbing  vine  native  to  England, 
where  it  plays  so  conspicuous  a part 
in  covering  walls  of  historic  buildings. 
It  attaches  itself  to  brick  or  stone 
walls  or  even  wood  by  means  of  little 
rootlets  which  spring  out  along  its 
stems.  It  has  pleasing  green  leaves 
which  persist  throughout  the  year.  It 
has  flowers  and  fruit,  but  these  are 
ordinarily  of  little  importance.  This 
is  probably  the  best  vine  to  use  for 
covering  walls  of  buildings.  Yet  un- 
fortunately it  is  not  hardy  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  our  country.  Where  it 
thrives  it  does  well  in  almost  any  soil, 
though  it  prefers  a rich,  moist  soil  and 
a somewhat  shaded  position.  It  may 
also  serve  as  a ground  cover,  or  if 
trimmed,  as  a border  for  walks,  or  gar- 
den beds  or  shrubberies. 

Hall’s  Japanese  Honeysuckle  (Loni- 
cera  Japonica,  var.  Halliana) — Is  a 
strong  climbing  vine  indigenous  to 
Japan.  It  attains  a height  of  at  least 
fifteen  feet  and  has  a considerable 
spread.  The  leaves  are  nearly  ever- 
green, of  a bright  lustrous  green,  and 
persist  into  late  fall  or  early  winter. 
The  flowers  are  numerous,  white 
changing 'to  yellow,  and  very  fragrant. 
The  main  period  of  bloom  is  in  late 
June,  and  there  is  a second  display  in 
September.  The  flowers  are  followed 
by  black  shiny  fruit  which  possesses 
little  ornamental  value.  The  plant  is 
a vigorous,  rapid  grower  and  thrives 
in  almost  any  soil  or  situation.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  none  too  hardy  in  the 
northern  parts  of  our  country.  It  is 
excellent  to  use  about  the  house,  grow- 
ing by  the  porch  or  over  some  artifi- 
cial support.  It  is  appropriate  to  use 
in  connection  with  a shelter,  to  grow 
over  walls  and  fences,  and  to  use  as  a 
ground  cover  either  in  the  shrubbery 
or  on  an  embankment.  All  in  all,  this 
Japanese  climbing  honeysuckle  is  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  of  our  vines. 

Trumpet  Honeysuckle  (Lonicera 
sempervirens) — This  native  honey- 
suckle is  a strong,  high-climbing  vine. 
The  foliage  is  pleasing,  though  not  so 
good  as  that  of  the  Japanese  honey- 
suckle, and  in  the  South  is  an  ever- 
green. The  flowers  are  rather  scat- 
tering, one  and  one-half  to  two  inches 
long,  scarlet  or  orange  scarlet  in  color, 
and  appear  from  May  to  September. 
This  plant  is  good  to  use  where  the 
Japanese  honeysuckle  does  not  prove 
hardy,  for  in  most  ways,  although  in- 
ferior, it  serves  well  the  same  pur- 
poses. Nor  should  it  be  discarded 
where  it  is  not  needed  for  a substitute, 
but  it  should  he  used  for  variety. 

Matrimony  vine  (Lycium  vulgare) — 
This  shrub,  native  to  China  and  Eu- 
rope, has  long,  slender  stems  which 
may  develop  a length  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet.  The  foliage  is  small,  rather  dense, 
of  a clean,  bright  green,  and  persists 
with  all  its  goodness  into  the  late  au- 
tumn. The  flowers  are  numerous, 
small,  about  one-half  an  inch  across, 
and  dull  purplish  in  color,  and  appear 
in  succession  from  May  until  Septem- 
ber. The  fruit  is  oval,  about  one-half 
an  inch  long,  orange  red  or  occasional- 
ly yellow  in  color.  It  is  a strong  grow-  [ 
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er  when  established,  hardy,  and  not 
particular  as  to  soil.  Goodness  and 
late  persistence  of  the  foliage,  and  the 
attractiveness  of  flower  and  fruit, 
make  this  plant  extremely  desirable. 
It  is  not  adapted  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  house,  but  rather  for  cover- 
ing walls,  fences,  arbors  or  trellises. 

Moonseed  (Menispernum  canadense) 
— This  vine,  native  to  the  northern 
parts  of  our  country  and  to  Canada,  is 
a strong,  twining  plant,  attaining  a 
height  of  ten  feet  or  more.  Its  stems 
are  slender  and  graceful.  The  foliage 
is  fairly  abundant,  rather  pleasing  in 
color,  though  the  leaves  are  rather 
large  and  perhaps  a trifle  coarse.  The 
flowers  are  greenish  white,  appear  in 
early  summer,  and  are  of  but  little 
importance.  The  fruit,  which  resem- 
bles a small  grape,  is  about  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  bluish 
black  in  color.  This  vine  is  perfectly 
hardy,  is  vigorous,  and  succeeds  well 
in  almost  any  soil  or  situation.  Yet 
it  is  not  one  which  can  be  used  well 
about  the  house.  Its  appropriate  place 
is  about  a shelter,  over  walls  and 
fences,  and  among  native  shrubs  and 
trees. 

Trumpet  creeper, (Tecoma  radicans) 
— This  native  vine  is  a high-climbing 
shrub,  which  grows  by  means  of  aerial 
rootlets.  It  makes  a vigorous  growth, 
and  in  time  covers  a Considerable 
space.  Its  foliage  is  dense  and  pleas- 
ing. The  leaves  are  compound,  with 
nine  to  eleven  leaflets,  and  are  of  a 
rather  pleasing  green.  The  flowers, 
which  appear  in  racemes,  are  tubular 
in  shape,  two  to  three  inches  long,  and 
orange  or  orange  and  scarlet  in  color. 
They  appear  during  July  and  August 
and  the  early  part  of  September,  and 
are  very  conspicuous.  The  plant, 
though  not  hardy  in  the  northern  parts 
of  our  country,  is  exceedingly  satis- 
factory where  it  will  gr.ow.  It  may  he 
used  with  caution  about  the  house,  but 
its  most  appropriate  position  is  on  a 
trellis  or  arbor  or  in  connection  with 
some  summer  house  or  other  shelter. 
It  is  not  particular  as  to  soil  and 


The  Old  Way  The  New  Way 


The  Model  Hot-bed 
Sash  Regulator 

Raises  your  sasli  and  locks  it  against  any  wind, 
at  any  desired  point  from  closed  up  to  full  opening 
on  3x6  sash. 

Don’t  waste  your  time  hunting  for  sticks  to  place 
under  your  sash,  which  upon  your  return  may  have 
been  blown  down  by  the  wind  and  a number  of 
lights  broken. 

The  MODEL  HOTBED  SASH  REGULATOR  ab- 
solutely locks  your  sash  to  the  iron  rod,  as  shown 
In  cut,  and  HOLDS  IT  there  until  you  change  it. 

They  can  be  put  on  any  sash  in  a few  mmutes; 
weight  only  2 % lbs.,  and  guaranteed  to  be  as  rep- 
resented or  money  iefunded.  Price  each,  complete, 
only  45  cents;  half  doz.,  $2.50.  Order  today.  Write 
for  descriptive  circular.  Mention  Fruit-Grower. 

NEIMANN  BROTHERS  MFG.  CO. 
DEPT.  A.,  MT.  OLIVE,  ILLINOIS 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  true  to 
name;  V2  agents’  prices;  finely  illustrated  catalogue, 
free.  Est.  24  yrs.  Home  Nursery,  Sta.  2,  Lafayette.  III. 

grows  vigorously  after  it  is  once  estab- 
lished. 

Chinese  wistaria  (Wistaria  Chinen- 
sis) — This  well-known  Chinese  vine  is 
perhaps  in  many  ways  the  most  de- 
lightful of  our  plants.  It  is  compara- 
tively hardy,  and  a rather  rapid,  tall- 
growing  climber.  Its  foliage  is  of  pale 
green,  rather  dense,  and  its  leaves  pin- 
nately  compound.  The  pea-shaped 
flowers,  purplish  in  color,  are  borne  in 
graceful,  drooping  racemes  which  are 
from  seven  to  twelve  inches  in  length. 
They  appear  in  early  May  before  the 
leaves,  and  occasionally  in  August 
there  is  another  slight  display.  This 
plant  requires  good,  deep  soil,  plenty 
of  manure,  and  careful  training.  Al- 
though a rather  rapid  grower,  it  takes 
a number  of  years  for  it  to  develop 
and  produce  an  effective  display  of 
flowers.  It  is  decidedly  a vine  to  use 
in  connection  with  the  house,  where 
its  presence  always  adds  delight  and 
charm.  DANIEL  A.  CLARKE. 

Rhode  Island. 
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HE  BUNGALOW  HOUSE 


The  Third  in  a Series  of  Plans  for  Farm 
Houses  by  William  Draper  Brinckle 


Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  all  the 
little  wild  builders  ot  the  countryside, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  seem  to 
have  a most  wondrous  sense  of  the  fit- 
ness of  things? 

The  long,  drooping  nest  of  the  oriole, 
hanging  among  the  down-trailing  wal- 
nut leaves,  the  fish-hawk’s  rugged  hud- 
dle of  sticks,  over  the  gnarled  skeleton 
branches  of  some  old,  storm-killed  ce- 
dar, the  hornet’s  great  gray-papered 
ball  on  the  stout  gray  limb  of  the 
cider-apple— oh,  how  mightily  in  har- 
mony with  their  surroundings,  these! 

“Protective  coloring,”  say  the  natur- 
alists; “instinct  of  concealment,” — and 
yet  it  isn’t  that.  Many  of  these  nests 
mak©  not  the  faintest  pretense  at  hid- 
ing; they  are  set  boldly  out  in  fair 
sight. 

What  is  it,  then?  One  is  almost 
tempted  to  claim  a subtle  instinct  for 
beauty,  running  through  all  these  wild 
citizens— but  there  is  a simpler  ex- 
planation: Nature,  left  to  herself  is 

never  by  any  chance,  inharmonious. 


may  be,  let  the  materials  be  local- 
characteristic  of  the  place.  On  such  a 
rough,  picturesque  site,  build  with 
rough,  picturesque  things;  shingles, 
logs  plaster  or  stone.  The  even,  starch- 
ed regularity  of  brick  work,  cement 
blocks  cr  wood  siding  will  be  hope- 
lessly out  of  keeping. 

So  here’s  a little  mountain  bunga- 
low, simple  in  design,  easy  of  construc- 
tion, yet  comfortable  and  convenient 
enough.  No  mere  summer  camp,  for 
this  is  planned  as  a year-round  home, 
such  as  a fruit  farmer  might  need  in 
some  of  the  upland  apple-raising  sec- 
tions. 

Out  at  front  comes  a broad,  shelter- 
ed porch.  By  this  one  passes  to  the 
living  room.  Here  a great  fireplace 
gives  comfort  in  chilly  fall  days, 
though,  of  course,  there  is  a furnace  in 
the  basement,  for  winter  use.  Beyond 
the  living  room  comes  the  dining 
room;  a curtain  divides  them  so  that, 
at  need,  they  may  be  thrown  into  one 
long  apartment.  , 


the  plaster  left  rough,  like  a cellar 
wall  that  has  been  “dashed;”  it  is  bet- 
ter in  such  case  to  mix  in  a very  little 
yellow  ochre,  thus  warming  up  the 
rather  cold,  unpleasant  gray  that  crude 
cement  gives. 

But  a few  words  of  caution:  Under 

no  circumstances  will  wood  lath  an- 
swer for  outside  work;  utter  failure  is 
the  invariable  result,  in  a short  time. 
Some  cheap  grades  of  metal  lath,  too, 
are  quite  worthless.  But  when  using 
good  stuff,  and  following  direc- 
tions properly,  there  is  no  better  build- 
ing material  than  outside  plastering. 

The  gables  of  the  upper  story  are 
logs  or  slabs;  the  porches,  too,  are 
built  from  rough  logs,  with  the  bark 
on. 

The  barge  boards  and  rafter  ends 
are  of  squared  lumber — these  will  look 
especially  well  if  hewn  out  with  adz 
and  broad  ax.  All  such  finished  wood- 
work, including,  too,  the  windows  and 
doors,  should  be  stained  some  dark 
tone,  instead  of  being  painted. 

The  inside  finish  should  be  extreme- 
ly simple — just  plain  flat  trim  of  yel- 
low pine,  cypress  or  some  such  stained 
to  show  the  grain.  Hemlock,  by  the 
way,  though  ordinarily  considered  as 
fit  only  for  rough  lumber,  has  a won- 
| derfully  beautiful  grain.  Of  late  some 


Part  of  Trinidad  Asphalt  Lake 

The  costliest  roofings 
are  the  roofings  that 
don’t  last. 

The  roofing  that  does 
last  is  made  of  Trinidad 
Lake  Asphalt— 

Genasco 

the  Trinidad-Lake- Asphalt  Roofing 

Other  roofings  all  have  their 
drawbacks:  Shingles  crack, 
split,  and  rot;  tin  rusts;  slate 
breaks  and  blows  loose;  coal- 
tar  gets  brittle  and  cracks;  so 
do  the  many  socalled  “asphalt 
roofings,  because  they  lack 
the  “live”  lasting  qualities  of 
natural  asphalt. 

Genasco  has  the  natural  oils  of 
Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  sealed  in  it; 
and  they  keep  the  roofing  always 
pliable  and  strong  and  defensive 
against  all  weathers.  Genasco 
doesn’t  crack,  rot,  rust,  or  break. 
It  permanently  waterproof.  That 
means  real  economy. 

It  pays  to  cover  the  roof  of 
every  building  on  the  farm  with 
Genasco.  Fully  guaranteed. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet  prevents  nail- 
leaks,  and  waterproofs  the  roofing-seams 
without  cement.  Makes  Genasco  easier 
to  apply  than  ever. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco  mineral  or 
smooth  surface  Roofings  with  Kant-leak  Kleets 
packed  in  the  roll.  Write  us  for  the  Good  Root 
Guide  Book  and  samples. 

The  Barber  Asphalt 
Paving  Company 


That  is  a fundamental  law  of  the  uni- 
verse. Only  when  man  breaks  in, 
charging  bull-like  through  the  delicate 
adjustment  of  natural  things,  do  we 
find  discords,  ugliness,  inharmony. 
The  sparrows  built  nests  of  straw  un- 
der the  straw-thatched  eaves  of  the 
English  farmsteads;  is  it  Nature’s  fault 
that  these  same  sparrows,  dragged  by 
our  stupid  blundering  across  the  At- 
lantic, should  still  build  their  strag- 
gling straw  nests  about  our  trig  new 
slate-roofed  barns? 

And  so,  too  often  when  man  builds 
his  nest,  he  builds  with  never  a 
thought  whatever  to  the  surroundings. 
He  sees  some  charming  little  gray- 
shingled  cabin,  nestled  among  the 
rocks  and  cedars  of  the  New  England 
coast,  and  he  straightway  copies  it  on 
his  treeless  prairie  farm — only  to 
wonder,  later  why  it  should  now  look 
so  much  like  a forsaken  dog  kennel! 
Or  he  chooses  a formal  design  with  se- 
date red-and-black  brick  work,  primly 
fanciful  fanlight  above  and  white- 
painted  front  door,  polished  brass 
knocker,  and  delicately  columned  en- 
trance porch.  One  looks  to  see  the 
broad,  quiet  village  street,  with  the 
horses  hitched  yonder  in  the  shade 
around  the  court-house  green;  hut  in- 
stead, a wild  rock-covered  hillside, 
dark  ragged  spruces,  and  a great,  som- 
ber mountain  in  the  background! 

No;  before  ever  you  decide  finally 
on  the  design,  go  out  to  the  building 
site  and  consider  it  well.  Think  how 
such  and  such  materials  against  this 
or  that  background.  And.  as  far  as 


A MOUNTAIN  BUNGALOW. 

Farther  back  one  passes  by  a door- 
way to  the  stair  hall;  around  this  are 
grouped  bedrooms,  bath,  pantry  and 
kitchen.  Thus  the  more  private  sec- 
tion of  the  house  is  entirely  isolated 
from  the  parts  where  transient  guests 
gather.  The  defect  of  too  many  bun- 
galow plans,  is  in  having  the  bedrooms 
and  bathrooms  opening  directly  into 
the  living  hall. 

Upstairs  lies  an  unfinished  attic — 
there  is  ample  space,  however  to  fin- 
ish off  two  very  good  bedrooms,  later. 

And  now  about  the  construction. 

Cellar,  of  course  should  be  dug;  it 
may  be  walled  up  with  stone  or  rough 
concrete  blocks.  The  first  story  walls 
are  framed  up  of  wood  studding,  and 
sheathed  with  rough  boards.  On  this, 
heavy  expanded  metal  lain  is  nailed 
with  galvanized  staples,  near  the  sea- 
coast  the  lath  should  also  be  galvaniz- 
ed as  a protection  from  the  salt  air. 

Next,  plaster  all  this  with  three 
good  coats  lime-and-sand  mortar,  con- 
taining 25  per  cent  Portland  cement; 
each  coat  to  he  hard,  but  not  dry  when 
the  next  goes  on.  If  too  dry,  the  mois- 
ture will  be  sucked  away  from  the  next 
coat  before  the  cement  has  a chance 
to  set  properly;  to  avoid  this  sprlnKle 
water  on  with  a brush. 

While  the  final  coat  is  soft,  throw  it 
full  of  small  pebbles;  to  get  the  best 
effect,  these  should  be  washed  clean 
beforehand,  and  jerked  on  in  trowels- 
ful;  keep  at  it  until  the  plaster  is  cov- 
ered as  thickly  as  possible.  Tf  prefer- 
red, the  pebbles  may  be  omitted,  and 


very  attractive  interiors  have  been  fit- 
ted up  in  this  wood. 

A small,  compact  bungalow  of  this 
type  will  usually  heat  quite  readily 
from  an  ordinary  hot  air  furnace;  es- 
pecially if  the  upper  rooms  are  unfin- 
ished and  require  no  warmth.  All  pipes 
should  he  as  direct  and  short  as  pos- 
sible, with  registers  in  the  floors,  not 
the  walls. 


Largest  producer*  of  arphalt,  and  large** 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  In  the  world 

Philadelphia 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 

Crosa-sectionGenascoSmooth-surfaceRoofing 

1 Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 

. = Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 
' .Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 


Edwards  Interlocking 
“Reo”  Steel  Shingles 

Last  a Lifetime 

They  are  stamped 
in  best  Bessemer 
Steel  and  come  in 
sheets  5 to  12  feet 
long:  and  24  inches 
wide,  either  paint- 
ed or  galvanized. 

Will  not  rust  or 

corrode.  The  ,,, 

nails  are  covered  by  our  patent  interlocking 
feature  which  prevents  leaking,  etc. 

Reo  Steel  Shingles  are  easily  put  on  any 
roof.  Hammer  and  nails  only  tools  needed. 

$10,000  Guarantee  Bond 

Perfect  protection  against  fire,  and  are  ab- 
solutely guaranteed  by  us  in  a $10,000  bond 
as  proof  against  lightning. 

Will  outwear  wood  or  composition  roofs 
and  cannot  be  distinguished  from  best  cut 
wood  or  slate  shingles. 

Get  Manufacturer’s  Bargain  Prices 

We  are  largest  manufacturers  of  all  kinds 
of  iron  and  steel  roofing  and  can  Quote  yon 
lowest  prices. 

Send  for  Our  Free  Catalog  No.  393 

It  contains  valuable  information  yon 
should  have  before  you  put  on  that  root. 
Send  dimensions  of  your  building  and  we  will 
quote  cost  of  a Reo  Steel  Shingle  roof 
delivered  to  your  railroad  station. 

We  want  one  representative  in  every  com- 
munity to  demonstrate  and  take  orders  for 
Edwards  Interlocking  Reo  Steel  Shingles- 
Write  us  today— now!  w 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
343-393  Lock  Street,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


FLOOR  PLAN  OF  BUNGALOW. 
Scale;  One-sixteenth  inch  to  foot. 


“The  DAMNING  OF  iONES.” 

The  Implement  TrnBt  says-”  Damn  JONES  and  out  of 
with  him"  because  he  Is  the  only  man  who  dares  tosell  you 

warranted-take-it-home-and-try-it-before-buying-ecale  of  y 

or  kind  at  the  dealers  price.  Money  talks  Mid  vour  monel “ ( 
good  as  aoy  dealers’  and  your  credit  better.  Sena  for  my 
their  reason  for  “damning  Jones.’* 

“JONES  He  Pays  the  Freight.” 

27  Kny  St.,  BINGHAMTON,  KLl 

DIaoca  Manftnn  The  Fruit-Grewor  wheneT^r^r 
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Now,  what  will  this  cost? 

Ask  your  local  builder — don’t  ask 
me!  The  cost  of  building  depends  so 
entirely  on  local  conditions — rates  of 
wages,  prices  of  lumber,  sand,  stone 
and  so  forth — that  it  is  utterly  hope- 
less to  make  any  general  estimate. 


FRONT  ELEVATION  OF  BUNGALOW. 
Scale:  One-sixteenth  inch  to  the  foot. 

But,  by  giving  here  the  actual  working 
drawings — at  a small  scale,  it  is  true, 
but  accurately  drawn,  nevertheless — it 
is  made  possible  for  any  good  carpen- 
ter to  get  a very  fair  notion  of  the  cost 
of  building  this.  So,  if  you  wish  to 
know  about  what  price  such  a bunga- 
low will  stand  you,  take  these  pages  to 
your  local  builder,  and  ask  him  for  an 
approximate  estimate.  Of  course,  with 
such  small  drawings,  and  no  specifica- 
tions, he  cannot  give  you  an  actual 
bid;  it  would  not  be  fair  to  expect  this. 
But  if  he  is  any  sort  of  a mechanic,  he 
will  not  be  more  than  10  per  cent  out 
of  the  way. 

And  if  I were  to  give  a general  esti- 
mate here,  carefully  calculated  for  St. 


tical  may  be  found  in  a careful,  un- 
prejudiced study  of  the  work  of  S.  A. 
Knapp  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Read  his  papers  on  the  “Boys’ 
Corn  Clubs”;  on  his  demonstration 
work  on  Southern  farms,  and  on  farm- 
ers’ co-operative  demonstration  work. 
You’ll  find  them  full  of  good  sugges- 
tions. As  he  says,  the  farmers’  nose 
must  be  kept  away  from  the  grind- 
stone if  farm  life  is  to  be  made  desir- 
able and  attractive. 

It  is  not  because  the  farmer  has  no 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  de- 
sirable that  his  home  life  is  so  devoid 
of  all  that  goes  to  make  up  these 
blessings,  but  because  he  is  so  busy 
trying  to  make  both  ends  meet  that  he 
can’t  find  time  to  appreciate  them. 
He  may  realize  that  he  is  working 
harder  than  he  should  for  what  he 
gets,  but  if  he  doesn’t  know  how  to 
get  it  with  less  labor,  what  better  can 
he  do?  The  only  way  to  help  him  and 
his  family  is  to  teach  him  the  easier 
way.  As  a rule,  the  object  method  is 
the  most  effective  way  to  teach  any- 
thing that  should  be  learned.  Don’t 
preach,  but  practice.  Don’t  be  content  I 
with  telling  a man  he  is  wasting  time 
and  strength,  but  do  the  better  way, 
let  him  see  for  himself  that  it  is  the 
better  way,  then  tell  him  how  you 
did  it. 

Because  of  their  work  along  this 
line,  such  men  as  S.  A.  Knapp  are  de- 
serving of  the  greatest  praise  and  the 
most  enthusiastic  following.  They 
are  doing  a work  that  will  have  an  up-  | 
lifting  effect  on  the  nation.  Get  the  I 


Planet  Jr. 


Get  double  the  present  results  from  your  time  and  labor.  Use 
Planet  Jr  farm  and  garden  implements,  and  secure  bigger  and  better 
crops  with  less  work.  Planet  Jrs  do  the  work  of  three  to  six  men. 
They  do  it  more  accurately,  and  cause  a greater  yield.  The  result 
of  a practical  farmer’s  35  years’  experience.  Fully  guaranteed. 

**■  “ 1 No.  6.  1 The  newest  Planet  Jr  Combination  Hill  and  Drill 

Seeder,  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow,  opens  the  furrow,  sows 
any  kind  of  garden  seed  accurately  in  drills  or  hills,  covers,  rolls  down 
and  marks  out  the  next  row  all  at  one  operation.  Perfect  Wheel- 
Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow. 


Planet  Jr  12-tooth  Harrow,  Cultivator  and  Pulverizer 

is  a wonderful  tool  for  berry-growers  and  inarket-gardeners. 
Works  deep  or  shallow  without  throwing  earth  on  the  plants,  4 
and  pulverizes  the  soil  thoroughly.  Invaluable  wherever  fine 
close  work  is  needed. 

You  can’t  afford  to  miss  the  19 11 

illustrated  Planet  Jr  56-page  catalogue. 
free  and  postpaid.  Write  today. 

S L Allen  & Co 

Box  no7C 


Scale: 


SIDE  VIEW. 

One-sixteenth  inch  to  the  foot. 


Louis  prices — why,  it’s  equally  safe  to 
wager  that  in  thousands  of  places  my 
estimate  would  be  75  per  cent  out  of 
the  way! 

Why? 

Here  are  two  letters:  One  is  from 

California — “Mechanics  get  $8  a day,” 
says  my  correspondent.  But  here’s  one 
from  another  state — “We  pay  carpen- 
ters $1.75  a day.” 

And  labor,  let  me  tell  you,  is  often 
the  largest  item  in  a contractor’s  esti- 
mate sheet! 

Is  it  necessary  to  say  more? 

WILLIAM  DRAPER  BRINCKLE. 

A Practical  Suggestion. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  of  all  the  meth- 
ods for  improving  the  life  of  the  farm- 
er, and,  as  a natural  consequence,  of 
the  farmer’s  family,  the  most  prac- 


Do  Your 
Buildings 
Need  Paint? 


Examine  your  buildings  and  see  if  they 
need  painting  now.  If  they  do,  don’t  put 
the  work  off  because  you  believe  linseed 
oil  will  drop  in  price.  There  is  no  hope 
of  it.  Besides,  the  price  of  paint  made- 
to-order  of 

“Dutch  Boy  Painter” 

White  Lead  and  pure  linseed  oil  is  lower  than 
youmaythink.il  you  have  not  actually  figured  it. 

Get  prices  from  your  dealer  on  the  ingredients 
01  this  old-fashioned,  long-wearing,  pure  white 
lead  paint.  You  will  find  it  cheaper  than  any 
other  paint  you’d  think  of  using. 

Write  for  our  free  " Painting  Helps  No. 250” 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

An  office  in  each  of  the  following  cities: 

NewYork  Cleveland  Chicago 
St.  Louis  Boston  Buffalo 
Cincinnati  San  Francisco 
(John  T.  Lewis  A Bros.  Co., 
Philadelphia) 

(National  Lead  and  Oil  Co., 
Pittsburgh) 


| Knapp  pamphlets;  write  the  secretary 
of  the  agricultural  department  to  send 
them  to  you.  They  are  written  for 
jou.  Read  them  aloud  in  your  family; 
discuss  them  with  your  friends,  and 
see  if  you  can’t  let  them  help  you. 

EUPIIEMIA  WOODS. 

Nitrate  Helps  Early  Crops. 

There  is  nothing  more  delicious  in 
the  early  spring  than  vegetables,  ten- 
der and  crisp,  from  one’s  own  garden. 
It  is  so  easy  to  grow  tender  vege- 
tables, and  it  is  just  as  easy  to  have 
them  tough.  Did  you  ever  notice  any 
difference  in  vegetables  grown  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  farm?  There 
is  a difference,  and  it  is  invariably  due 
to  the  variations  in  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  Soils  which  contain  an  abun- 
dance of  quickly  available  nitrogen 
will  produce  vegetables  more  quickly, 
and  have  them  more  tender  than  when 
the  soil  contains  less  fertility. 

On  gardens  which  are  thoroughly 
well  manured  with  fertilizer  from  the 
barn  there  is  not  so  much  need  for 
chemical  manures.  But  in  many  in- 
stances it  is  not  easily  possible  to  get 
the  necessary  amounts  of  stable  ma- 
nure. For  early  vegetables  this,  how- 
ever, is  not  of  serious  consequence, 
as  a little  nitrate  of  soda  can  be  sprin- 
kled in  the  soil  either  at  the  time  the 
seed  is  planted  or  as  the  plants  are 
growing.  This  chemical  is  soluble  in 
water  and  is  therefore  quickly  avail- 
able for  the  plant  roots.  It  stimulates 
the  gi-owth  of  the  plants  and  makes 
them  more  succulent  or  juicy  than 
when  the  plants  grow  more  slowly. 

Try  a little  nitrate  around  your 
early  cabbage,  tomatoes,  beets  or  egg 
plants  this  spring,  but  be  careful  to 
not  make  it  too  strong.  If  you  have 
just  a little  garden  patch  like  I have, 
you  will  find  it  better  to  dissolve  the 
nitrate  in  water  and  pour  the  water 
around  the  plants.  Take  about  a tea- 
spoonful of  the  nitrate  to  a gallon  of 
water  and  then  water  the  plants  thor- 
oughly about  once  a week,  or  use  it  at 
the  rate  of  200  pounds  per  acre. 


MANURE  SPREADER 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.  SJCZO 

An  Up-To-Date  Spreader  With 
More  Good  Points  Than  Any  Other 

Special  Points  of  Merit:  “a”? M3TSK& 

can  t rot,  break  or  warp— lasts  a lifetime.  Ex- 
centrlc  Force  Feed  applies  powerdirect  to  ratchet 
*°rce  feed,  which  is  controlled  by  hand  lever,  enabling" 
you  to  spread  manure  thin,  thick  or  medium.  Perf  ect  ais-  § 
tnbution  at  all  times.  When  load  is  discharged,  the  left  i 
lever  throws  all  working:  parts  out  of  gear.  A detachable,  ? 
torce-feed  follow-up  board  is  furnished  free.  Box  is 
of  hardwood;  solid  bottom,  on  which  the  all-steel  apron  convey- 
or works.  Operated  by  only  two  levers.  Not  a gear  or 

cpgm  entire  machine.  Fits  any  wagon  gear  or  truck.  Driven  / VA Jtrv 

femes  l)ingr  ?Way  Yith  unel?uai  »train.  The  Force-Feed  Board  is  patented;  it 

the “ ™ h*rKOWn  k?f  geaYwhen  11  re.ach?s  rear  ,of  box-an  exclusive  feature  of 

the  Peerless  not  found  on  other  machines.  Guaranteed  to  be  the  best  Spreader  made. 

Free  Catalog  aZ  °»r  ?ur  ^ree  catalog,  describing  the  “Peerless”  Spreader  in  every  detail, 

JOHES  BROS.  MERCANTILE  CO., 


J H.  Hale  the  "Peach  King”  -writes:"  The  Double  Action  ’Cutaway’  is 
a splendid  tool.  I use  it  in  polishing  off  my  peach  orchards  several  times  a 
year.  A good  pair  of  horses  handle  it  all  right.” 

. Th,e  genuine  ’‘Cutaway”  tools  are  used  and  endorsed  by  successful  orchard- 
ists  from  coast  to  coast  and  bay  to  gulf.  oicnara 

In  orchard  work  the  driver  can  cultivate  under  the  trees  and  below  the  low 
limbs.,  the  horses  not  interfering  with  the  branches.  The  double  levers  rive 

can  be* drawn  together.*^  1001 “ 311  *“-•  F°1'  re^'  work  the  LS2 


UTAWAY 


DOUBLE  ACTION 
ORCHARD  HARROW 

Every  orchardist  and  fruit  grower  should  have  one  or  more  of  these  labor  savers 
and  fruit  makers.  They  will  positively  pay  for  themselves  in  one  season.  To  investi- 
gate is  to  be  convinced. 

Thorough  cultivation  makes  large  crops.  Stirring  the  soil  lets  in  the  air,  sunshine 
and  new  life,  and  kills  foul  vegetation.  The  “Cutaway’’  disk  slices,  stirs,  lifts  twists 
and  aerates  the  soil.  Clark’s  “Cutaway”  Tools  run  lighter  and  do  better  work  than 
any  other  machine.  Lasts  a lifetime. 

Send  today  for  new  catalog,  “ Intensive  Cultivation Of  course,  it’s  free. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY 

968  MAIN  STREET  UICCANUM,  CONNECTICUT 


I RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 


"THE  only 
pruner 

made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


FAVORITE  PRUNING  SAW 


Best  Saw  for  Pruning  Trees.  Mounted  on  pole,  with  teeth  set  so  they  cut  on  downward  Stroke 
and  trees  can  be  pruned  from  the  ground.  Used  and  recommended  by  best  fruit-growers  Send  for 
descriptive  circular  and  prices.  We  are  headquarters  for 

Fruit  Packages  of  All  Kinds  5f™Yp?SXE&  cp*TES’  barrels.  bas- 

L A.  SCH  ROER  ^COMPANY  ^ ^ JM* 


{’lease  make  it  a point  to  always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when 


you  write  in  response  to  an  advertisement. 


The  Holden  Lightning  Tree  Trimmer 

Strong,  keen  blade,  driven  by  sliding  hammer.  Length  of  staff  easily  adjusted  to 
reach  any  part  of  tree.  Cuts  from  under  side  of  limb.  No  stubs,  no  bruising  or 
stripping  down  of  bark,  no  ladders  required.  Light,  rapid,  always  readv;  can’t  wear 
out.  Only  tree  trimmer  ever  invented  that  cuts  as  nature  demands.  Send  today  for 
riDtive  circular  and  nrice.  AREMTS  WANTEn 


descriptive  circular  and  price.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

J.  W.  HOLDEN  & CO.,  136  E.  Pleasant  St. 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


Pierre  Sebire&Son 


Growers  and  Exporters  of 

Fruit  Tree  Stocks,  Ornamentals 

USSY,  CALVADOS,  FRANCE  Forest  Trees,  Etc. 

For  Catalogue  Write  to 

C.  C.  ABEL  & CO.,  Sole  Agents,  110  Broad  St.  NewYork 

Importers  of  Fruit  and  Nursery  Stock.  Dutch  Bulbs,  Boses.  RAFFIA,  Etc. 
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Grow  the  Root-Grafted 

Paper  Shell  Pecan 

and  Grow  Wealthy 


A safe  and  exceptionally  profitable  investment  that 
will  "let  you  sleep  nights.” 

More  profitable  than  fruit  growing,  poultry  raising 
or  truck  farming — safer  than  money  in  the  bank  is 
an  Investment  In  a pedigreed,  root-grafted  Taper  Shell 
Pecan  orchard  In  the  Yazoo  Valley.  Growers  got  7,>c 
to  *1.00  per  pound  for  this  delicious,  large  pecan  last 
fall  A single  tree  in  one  season  often  produces  a 
$160.00  crop.  The  fifth  crop  averages  *250.00  per  acre. 
Tenth  crop  exceeds  $500.00  per  acre.  Crop  increases 
fast  from 'year  to  year. 


5- Year-Old 
5-Acre 
Orchards 

Selling  on 
Low  Monthly 
Payments 


Photo  of  pedigreed,  root-grafted, 
paper  shell  pecan  tree  in  Yazoo 
Valley,  eleven  years  after  trans- 
planting. Yielded  160  pounds 
pecans  in  1909.  Owner  realized 
$1.00  per  pound.  Average  yield 
$250.00  net  profit  per  acre  on 
trees  four  years  younger  than 
this. 


We  offer  a few 
more  5-year-old, root- 
grafted,  paper  shell 
Pecan  Orchards  in 

5-acre  tracts,  cheap, 
on  exceedingly  liberal 
terms.  Trees  from 
the  famous  pedigreed 
Pabst  nurseries,  all 
growing  and  healthy, 
nearly  6 years  old; 
will  bear  in  2 years. 


In  the  Rich  Yazoo  Valley 


Located  in  the  famous  Yazoo  Valley,  the  richest  land 
in  the  world— Bolivar  County,  Mississippi — rich,  black, 
alluvial  soil— only  16  hours  from  Chicago  market.  Land 
drained  and  clear — rainfall  ample — climate  Ideal.  Pe- 
cans are  native  and  flourish  here.  Pecan  is  one^  of 
hardiest  trees.  Lives  and  bears  100  to  200  years.  Veg- 
etables. small  fruits  and  cotton  grow  in  profusion,  be- 
tween pecan  trees. 


Low  Price — Liberal  Terms 


Make  initial  good-faith  payment  and  then  $20  pet 
month.  No  interest,  no  taxes.  Total  cost  reasonable. 

If  within  12  months  you  change  your  mind,  we  refund 
ALL  MONEY.  This  unqualified  condition  written  in 
BOND  that  purchaser  holds. 

If  payments  lapse  YOU  DO  NOT  FORFEIT  the 
money  you  have  paid  in.  This  is  the  ONLY  LAND 
CONTRACT  EVER  WRITTEN  WHICH  ABSOLUTELY 
PROTECTS  PURCHASER  FROM  FORFEITURE! 

We  care  for  orchard  free,  and  continue  to  care  for  it. 
harvest  and  market  crop  for  small  per  cent  of  proceeds, 
if  desired.  We  guarantee  clear  title  to  land.  Ample 
references  as  to  our  reliability  and  integrity 


Send  for  Free  Descriptive  Book 

t /■>  • i Tfc  • Write  for  Free  Book 


and  Special  Price  £rite  fot  Free  Book 


— . -*  telling  about  these  Ya- 

zoo Valley  Pedigreed  Paper  Shell  Pecan  Orchards  and 
Special  Price  Proposition.  If  you  enclose  2c  in  stamps 
to  pay  postage  we  will  include  samples  of  paper  shell 
pecans. 


R.  L.  Biles  & Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Suite  407  New  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg, 

or  W.  S.  BILES  & CO.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Ask  your  banker  or  see  Tun's  or  Bradstreet’s  report 
on  W.  S.  Biles  & Co..  Memphis.  Tenn. 


Do  You  Want  a Home  in  the 

BEAUTIFUL  OZARKS 


OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  FAMOUS  STRAWBERRY  LAND 


1 With  the  Michigan  Fruit  Growers. 

j The  Grand  River  Valley  Horticul- 
tural Society  met  at  Grand  Rapids 
and  voted  to  hold  quarterly  meetings 
this  year  instead  of  monthly,  as  has 
been  the  custom  in  the  past.  The 
spring  meeting  will  he  held  March  14. 

A novel  plan  of  teaching  horticul- 
ture in  high  schools  will  be  tried  out  at 
Northville,  Mich.,  this  year.  The  class 
of  twenty-two  students  will  organize 
a stock  company  and  an  apple  orchard 
will  be  leased,  also  a power  sprayer, 
the  trees  being  given  the  best  of  care. 

The  citizens  of  South  Frankfort,  in 
Benzie  County,  have  voted  to  change 
the  name  of  their  village  to  Elberta. 
This  is  due  largely  to  the  success  of 
Paul  Rose,  one  of  the  prominent  grow- 
ers there,  in  growing  the  Elberta 
peach.  Though  1910  was  not  a good 
fruit  year,  Mr.  Rose  sold  his  crop  for 
$15,vv,d. 

The  Belding  Horticultural  Society 
has  been  formed  in  Ionia  County,  with 
A.  O.  Nummer  as  president,  Ernest 
Chickering  as  vice-president,  J.  D. 
Strain  as  secretary  and  Henry  Dipple 
as  treasurer.  L.  J.  Post  of  Lowell  was 
present  and  gave  an  interesting  talk 
on  spraying  and  the  care  of  apple  or- 
chards. 

The  Montcalm  County  Horticultural 
Society  met  at  Greenville  and  elected 
officers  for  the  year  as  follows:  Pres- 
ident, E.  W.  Lincoln;  vice-president, 
Wm.  James;  secretary-treasurer,  Roy 
M.  Beardelee;  directors,  O.  C.  Miller, 
J.  C.  Thompson  and  F.  A.  Clark.  Reg- 
ular meetings  will  be  held  every  two 
weeks  at  the  Grange  hall. 

The  Kalamazoo  County  Fruit  Grow- 
ers’ Association  will  again  purchase 
its  berry  boxes  and  fruit  packages, 
also  spraying  material,  in  quantities 
for  the  members,  and  co-operative  mar- 
keting of  fruit  will  also  be  undertaken 
this  year.  The  board  of  directors  for 
the  ensuing  year  includes  F.  W.  Boh- 
net,  A.  J.  Shakespeare,  Chas.  Campbell, 
Walter  Wetterline  and  E.  S.  Stoddard. 
The  association  has  voted  in  favor  of 
establishing  a central  market  in  Kal- 
amazoo. 

Apple  orchards  are  being  started  on 
cut-over  lands  in  Delta  County  by  tim- 
ber concerns.  One  orchard  has  been 
started  at  Whitney  and  recently  an 
order  for  500  additional  trees  for 
spring  planting  has  been  placed. 

The  Saugatuck  and  Ganges  Horti- 
cultural Society  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing at  Ganges.  The  report  of  the  sec- 
retary showed  a membership  of  76. 
Two  meetings  will  be  held  each  month 
during  the  winter  and  spring.  Officers 
were  re-elected  as  follows:  President, 
Edward  Hutchins;  secretary,  Chas.  B. 
Welch;  treasurer,  H.  G.  Welch. 

ALMOND  GRIFFEN. 


Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Grapes,  Raspberries,  Etc. 
all  grow  excellently.  Ideal  location  for  the  dairy  and 
poultry  business.  We  offer  for  sale  60,000  acres  of 
land  in  20  acre  tracts  or  more,  cheap  and  on  easy 
terms.  Located  in  Stone  and  McDonald  Counties. 


For  further  information  address 


McDonald  Land  & Mining  Co. 


Rooms  304-5  Miner’s  Bank  Building 
Joseph  C.  Watkins,  Mgr.  JOPLIN,  MO. 


$ 


15 


NEAR  GULF 
COAST  REGION 


On  the  Kansas  City  Southern  R.  R. 
at  Pickering,  Vernon  Parish,  La. 

Lands  that  produce  big  crops. 


AN  ACRE  A*natural  stock,  dairy,  and  poul- 


/V  naiuidl  aiociv,uai./,  t 

try  country.  Forages  grown  even 
in  winter.  Soil  especially  adapted 


1U  WUHCI.  uwt.  r 

P«.„  T..m  (V  to  early  truck,  lruits,  and  great 
taSy  I emi  S variety  of  crops.  Good  markets. 

i Farm  buildings  not  costly:  lum- 


bhssbmmbw  r arm  uunuiu&a  uw  — 

ber  plentiful.  High  altitude,  50  inches  anm.alra.n- 
fall,  perfect  drainage,  pure  water.  Invigorating  and 

healthy  climate.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

J.  D.  LABRIE,  General  Land  Agent 
550  Keith  & Perry  Bldg.,  Kapsaa  City.  Mo 


Apple 

AND 

Grape 


Booklets; telllng  how 


the  $5.00  abox 
Apples  and  Sweepstakes 
Winner  Grapes  are  grown 
in  the  most  beautiful 
Orchard  Valley  In  the 
world;  both  booklets  sent- 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  ten 
cents  (10  cts.)  in  stamps  or 
silver.  Address  Secretary 
of  IMPROVEMENT  COM- 
PANY. Clarkston,  Wash. 


A BARGAIN 


if  taken  within  60  clays.  Sixty  acres,  mile  Hiwasse, 
on  main  road,  25  acres  7.  9 and  15-year-old  apple  or- 
chard; Ben  Davis,  .lonathan  and  Gano:  also  about  200 
Klbevta  peach  trees  in  bearing;  20  acres  in  cultivation. 


i.iuena  peacn  uees  in  nearing;  _o  acres  in  cuiuvaumi 
balance  good  timber.  This  is  all  good  fruit  laud,  splen- 
did elevation  and  air  drainage  Tlu>sn  irep.s  are  all  fill 


ma  eievauon  aim  air  drainage  These  Lrees  are  all  full 
of  fruit,  buds,  in  excellent  erudition,  and  this  crop  will 
aljpost  pay  for  the  land,  Shire  $3,000.  $1,000  cash. 
$1,000  l and  2 years.  Banks'  &.  Adcock,  Hiwasse.  Ark. 


Experience  Marketing  Fruits. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Hines,  Gilmore,  Ohio, 
writes  us  a most  interesting  report  of 
his  experience  marketing  fruits.  The 
article  is  too  long  to  publish  in  its  en- 
tirety, but  some  parts  of  it  will  he 
helpful,  for  Mr.  Hines  is  an  isolated 
grower,  where  no  shipping  association 
is  available  to  help  him  handle  his 
crop.  He  says  that  most  of  the  fruit 
raised  in  his  section  is  a by-product 
of  the  farm;  if  there  is  a surplus,  it  is 
sold;  if  there  is  none,  then  but  little 
loss  has  been  sustained.  The  market- 
ing problem,  therefore,  is  a harder  one 
than  in  districts  where  great  quanti- 
ties of  fruit  are  shipped. 

Mr.  Hines  studies  the  whims  of  the 
men  to  whom  he  will  sell  his  products; 
if  they  want  cabbage  in  crates,  he  puts 
the  heads  in  crates;  if  they  want  to 
buy  by  the  dozen,  then  he  sells  by  the 
dozen,  and  so  on.  He  says  retailers 
too  often  demand  exorbitant  profits, 
and  reports  having  sold  a bushel  of 
small  peaches  for  40  cents,  that  being 
about  what  they  were  worth;  before 
he  left  the  store  the  dealer  had  sold  a 
peck  of  the  peaches  for  40  cents,  so 
that  he  got  three  times  as  much  clear 
profit  from  the  bushel  of  fruit  as  the 
grower  received  for  all  his  work,  his 
investment,  etc.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Hines  often  sells  direct  to  consumer, 
but  charges  enough  extra  for  his  fruit 
to  pay  for  time  required  in  making 
the  sales. 

Our  correspondent  grades  his  ap- 


ples carefully,  making  three  grades; 
he  guarantees  the  quality  of  each 
grade,  and  gets  about  as  much  for  his 
lowest  grade  as  his  neighbors  do  for 
their  fruit,  where  all  grades  are  pack- 
ed together— and  of  course  he  gets 
much  higher  prices  for  the  better 
grades. 

Mr.  Hines  specializes  in  peaches, 
and  his  experience  marketing  this 
fruit  in  a near-by  town  is  most  inter- 
esting. “We  market  all  our  peaches 
in  half-bushel  baskets,  which  cost  us 
a little  more  than  30  cents  a dozen; 
this  makes  a good-sized  package  and 
it  is  a popular  one.  We  make  several 
pickings  of  our  peaches,  and  sort 
them  into  three  grades,  if  there  should 
be  that  many  grades  at  one  picking. 

As  a rule,  however,  when  peaches  are 
picked  several  times  the  fruit  will  he 
of  nearly  uniform  size,  and  even  the 
small  peaches  left  on  the  trees  will 
swell  out  in  great  shape. 

“In  planting  our  orchard  we  planted 
about  thirty-five  trees  of  a cling  stone 
peach  by  mistake,  and  they  have  been 
our  money  makers.  We  were  told 
cling  peaches  would  not  sell,  but  we 
have  sold  them.  Several  extra  peaches 
were  put  on  top  of  the  basket,  and 
when  a customer  said  she  did  not 
want  cling  stones,  she  was  asked  to 
sample  one.  This  did  the  work,  and 
the  rest  was  easy.  Memorandum  was 
kept  of  the  customers,  and  we  had  a 
market  established  for  the  next  year. 
We  received  $3  per  bushel  for  the 
largest  and  finest  fruit,  the  average 
for  the  first  grade  being  about  $2  a 
bushel.  The  second  grade  sold  for 
$1.25  to  $1.50  bushel,  and  the  third 
grade  lor  75  cents  to  $1.  Home  grown 
Elbertas  sold  for  $2.50  for  first  grade, 
$1.50  to  $2  for  second,  and  $1  for  third 
grade.  People  are  learning  that  El- 
berta is  the  Ben  Davis  among  peaches, 
however,  and  are  beginning  to  dis- 
criminate against  it. 

“In  selling  direct  to  consumer  or  to 
grocers  appearances  count.  Your 
packages  must  be  neat  and  attractive, 
and  the  man  selling  the  fruit  must  be 
neatly  dressed.  You  cannot  afford  to 
drive  an  old  skinny  horse  and  wear 
the  clothes  you  have  on  when  hauling 
manure;  you  must  look  neat  and  clean 
to  make  best  sales.  With  attractive 
appearance,  good  fruit  honestly  grad- 
ed and  packed,  the. sales  end  of  the 
business  is  easy — but  you  cannot  neg- 
lect any  of  these  little  points.” 

A Great  Fruit  Paper. 

Better  Fruit,  published  by  our 
friend,  E.  H.  Shepard,  Hood  River, 
Ore.,  seems  to  improve  with  very 
issue,  and  recently  Mr.  Shepard  has 
outdone  himself.  Always  well  printed, 
on  heavy  paper,  the  last  few  numbers 
seem  to  have  had  a particularly  timely 
lot  of  articles.  The  illustrations  are 
always,  a feature  of  this  good  publica- 
tion. While  published  primarily  for 
the  Northwestern  fruit  districts,  Bet- 
ter Fruit  will  also  he  found  helpful  to 
apple  growers  everywhere,  on  account 
of  its  articles  on  grading  and  packing 
fruit.  All  through  the  East  growers 
are  beginning  to  think  of  using  the 
box  as  an  apple  package,  and  such  per- 
sons will  find  Better  Fruit  interesting 
and  very  helpful.  We  have  watched 
Better  Fruit  grow  from  the  beginning 
and  rejoice  at  its  gregt  success.  It 
is  a good  paper,  its  editor  is  a mighty 
good  man,  and  it  is  published  in  a 
good  fruit  district. 

*■  * 

Saving  Strawberry  Crop  From  Frost. 

Notwithstanding  The  Fruit-Grower 
has  published  many  articles  on  the 
subject  of  protecting  orchard  crops 
from  frost,  hut  little  has  been  said 
about  saving  strawberries  from  frost 
injury  by  use  of  heaters.  The  straw- 
berry crop  is  a very  important  one, 
and  often  the  prospects  are  destroyed 
in  a single  night.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  readers  who  have  used 
the  heaters  in  strawberry  fields;  if 
you  used  them  last  season,  send  re- 
port of  your  experience.  And  if  you 
use  them  this  spring,  don’t  fail  to 
record  your  observations  for  the  ben- 
efit of  all  our  readers. 


Crops — 
No  Pay 


How  We  Make  It  Easy  For  You  To 
Own  Either  An  Irrigated  or  Non- 
Irrigated  Farm  In  Canada 

This  wonderful  offer  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
should  be  read  by  every  man  and  woman 
watching  for  a lifetime  opportunity  then 
write  at  once  and  investigate.  Hundreds 
have  paid  fully  for  homes  here  out  of  first 
one  or  two  crops. 

Get  the  Land  That  Pays  For  Itself  In 


Sunny  Alberta’sV  alleys 


The  Famous  Valleys  of  Canada’s  Bow  River  and 
Saskatchewan  River.  Only  Small  Payment  Down 
— Pay  Balance  Out  Of  Your  Crops — “No  Crop* 
-No  Pay.” 


In  the  non-irrigated  section  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan River  Valley,  in  Central  Alberta, 
we  oTer  you  a farm  on  a new  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  at  lowest  prices  and  easi- 
est terms. 


Get  a home  here.  Under  agreement.  Pay 
out  of  crops  for  your  land.  Let  us  tell 
you  of  others  here  raising  potatoes,  onions, 
vegetable  products,  sugar  beets,  berries, 
alfalfa,  field  peas,  timothy,  dairying,  gen- 
eral stock  raising— enormous  crops  wheat, 
oats,  barley  and  flax.  Send  me  your  name 
today  and  ask  for  books  you  want  FREE. 


J.  S.  DENNIS,  President 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  IRRIGATION 
COLONIZATION  CO.,  Ltd. 
1559th  Are.,  West. Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada 


IN, 


RETSSOQBfTO  $1000"  PER  ACRE 


Growing 


Oranges,  Grapefruit,  Vegetables. 

Thousand,  of  satisfied  settlers  are  making 

INDEPENDENT  FORTUNES 


\ You  are  offered  the  same  opportunity.  Buy  a 


me  oppoi 

J few  acres  now  while  the  land  is  cheap — prices  are  | 
; advancing.  Quick  transportation  to  the  best  Ea4t*  j 


em  and  Northern  Markets  via  the  S.  A.  L.  Ry. 
Ideal  climate  year  round — no  freezes,  no  extreme 
heat — abundance  of  pure  water — plenty  of 
satisfactory  labor. 

It’s  America's  Fruit  and  Garden  Market 


An  instructive  booklet  fully  describing 
this  country  will  be  sent  free. 

1.  W.  WHITE,  Genl  Industrial  Agt. 

‘ Dept  L S.  A..  L Ry. 
NORFOLK,  VA 


FREE  EXCURSION  TO 


PECOS  PALISADES 


The  Sunshine  Valley  of  Texas 

s-.  . a . . . • i _ _ j : _ . * nn/l  ..I n Js  tBn  nrnndl 


Get  away  from  the  cold  winters  and  visit  the  wonder- 
ful new  Imperial  Irrigation  Project  in  lower  Pecos  V al- 
ley, Texas,  just  ahead  of  Orient  Railway  construction. 
Rich,  fertile  fruit  and  alfalfa  land,  with  perpetual 
water  rights.  Many  Northern  farmers  moving  in.  Ir- 
rigation system  finished.  I will  sell  you  a $60  lot  with 
perpetual  water  right  in  any  of  three  new  towns,  in 
the  irrigation  project,  and  furnish  you  FREE  Railroad 
and  Sleeping  Car  Expenses  from  Kansas  City  to  Pecos 
Palisades  and  Return.  Give  you  a 200- Mile  Auto  Trip 
and  Free  Hotel  Accommodation  While  Inspecting  tne 
Project.  Excursion  will  be  personally  conducted.  An 
enjoyable,  educational  and  profitable  trip.  Write  or  wire 
for  reservation.  Party  leaves  Kansas  City,  March  7th. 

W.  R.  DRAPER, 

924  Baltimore  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Southeastern 


Apple 
Districts 


Have  the  advaDtag 
of  location  near  t 
consuming  centers 
None  give  better  re 
turns  or  surer  crops 
Apple  orchards  hav 
paid  *200  to  *1,000  a! 
acre.  Best  grower 
and  shippers  command  selected  9“ 

Virginia  tree  last  year  yielded  *1-4  worth  of  app  • 
a Georgia  tree  *57.  Lands  in  best  districts »s 
as  *10  an  acre.  Best  peach  and  berry 
Locations  for  pecans  where  they  produce  large 
finest  crops.  Fruit  and  general  farming  go 
gether  in  the  Southeast.  Low  rate  railroad  tan 
Write 

■>  M.  V.  RICHARDS 
LanI  and  Industrial  Agent,  Southern  Rallwa 
1345  Pennsylvania  Ave„  Washington.  D.C 


Principles  of  Fruit  Growing  Bailey.  Tho 

n.rvrt  .v-tninlain  o nri  tin.tn.rlgip  hook  fit  lt.5 


most  complete  and  up-to-date  bogk  of  its  kind  Price. 
$1.50.  postpaid.  The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joeeph,  Mo. 


MICHIGAN  f SIIIT 


Virgin  soil  in  Manistee  County  near  Lake  Mich- 
igan; high  elevation;  air  drainage;  good  roads  ana 
markets.  All  selected  orchard  lands  for  sale ' 
t£e  owner  in  tracts  of  40,  80  and  160  acres,  cir- 
culars free. 

J.  E.  MERRITT,  MANISTEE.  MICHIGAN 
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UR  HOME  FOLKS 

] 

Conducted  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Motherby.  Address  all 
Communications  to  Home  Editor  The  Fruit-Grower 

Do  Your  Canning  at  Horn 


A Doctor’s  View  of  It. 

That  is  a fine  article  by  Mrs.  Jack 
Robinson  in  the  January  number  of 
The  Fruit-Grower.  I was  raised  on  a 
farm,  and  I know  well  the  hard  life 
my  mother  led.  The  farm  is  the  best 
place  to  raise  boys,  but  I am  not  sure 
but  it  is  for  the  best  for  the  world 
that  they  should  leave  the  farm  when 
grown.  The  great  industries  need  the 
brains  and  brawn  grown  on  the  farm 
to  direct  them.  But  the  sacrifice  made 
by  the  farmer’s  wife  in  producing 
these  same  boys  is  too  great.  The 
hard  work,  and  the  lonely  life,  and  the 
many  mouths  she  must  feed  give  her  a 
constant  round  of  hard  work.  The 
changing  seasons  give  variety  to  her 
husband’s  work,  but  with  her  it  is 
three  meals  a day,  summer  and  win- 
ter, week  in  and  week  out.  The  fear- 
ful results  of  this  monotony  and  hard 
work  is  shown  by  the  great  number 
of  farmers’  wives  sent  to  the  insane 
asylums. 

In  the  cities  the  division  of  labor 
makes  a great  difference  in  the  work 
of  living.  An  abundance  of  hot  and 
cold  running  water,  gas  for  cooking, 
electricity  for  lighting  and  running  of 
the  vacuum  cleaner,  a day’s  help  at 
short  notice,  the  baker  delivers  the 
bread  at  the  door,  and  the  laundry 
does  the  washing.  Yet  the  city  wife, 
with  two  or  three  in  the  family,  must 
have  a maid  to  help  her.  It  is  the  men 
who  have  the  big  end  of  the  stick  to 
carry  in  the  cities.  They  have  to 
hustle  to  get  the  money  to  pay  for  all 
these  things  which  are  done  for  their 
wives.  At  the  theaters  I often  see  the 
boxes  filled  with  elegantly  dressed 
ladies  who,  having  had  little  or  noth- 
ing to  do  all  day,  are  anxious  to  get 
out  in  the  evening.  They  drag  their 
poor,  tired  husbands  with  them  and 
keep  them  till  after  midnight,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  they  must  be  at  the  office 
facing  the  task  of  a giant  the  next 
morning. 

I asked  a friend  of  mine  who  had 
just  returned  from  California  what  fea- 
ture of  the  country  impressed  him 
most  and  he  replied  “The  large  num- 
ber of  widows.” 

Men  don’t  live  out  half  their  days 
in  the  business  stress  of  city  life. 
When  they  begin  to  break,  they  retire 
and  go  to  California  in  time  to  die  and 
leave  a wealthy  widow. 

I am  constantly  coming  across  per- 
sons who  have  given  up  city  life  and 
gone  to  the  country.  The  land  agents 

<0  TTSclt  Rita  like  hungry  wolves 
9 * 1311  and  fill  your  basket 

' . if  you  use  Magic-Fish -Lure.  Best 

nsnbait  ever  discovered.  Keeps  you  busy 
pulling  them  out.  Write  to-day  and  get  a 
h°x  to  help  introduce  it.  Agents  wantefL 
J.  if.  Gregory,  Dept.54#  St,  Louis,  Mo 

AGENTS  KS?  $40  A WEEK 

Belling  my  household  necessity.  Standard  $1.00  value  every- 
where, which  you  can  sell  at  39  cents  and  make  JiOO  Per 
Cent  Profit.  Everybody  buys.  L.  T.  D.,  Michigan,  made  $14 
first  day.  W.  A.  W.,  Ohio,  $54  one  week,  worked  only  4 days. 
ir*i  * Wisconsin,; averages  over  $40  a week  for  a whole  year. 
«nte  for  terms,  F.R.  Greene,  26  Lake  St.,  Dept.  70,  Chicago, 


Watch,  Ring 

and  CHAIN 

free^to  "bo vs  & erirls 


1 free  to  boys&  girls 
a beautifully  engraved,  American  made. 
' m-wina,  stem-set  watch,  proper 
size  ; guaranteed  6 years.  Ah 


dainty  ring  with  three  sparkling 
1 6tones.  for  selling  20  jewelry  ar- 
ticles at  10c  each.  Order  jewelry 
today.  When  sold  send  $2  and  we 
will  send  watch, 
ring  and  chain. 

Satisfaction  gua- 
ranteed or  money 
refunded. 

Dale  Watch  Co, 

Dept.  48  Chicago 


in 


. TMakes  and  burns  its  own 
gas.  Pure  white  500  candle 
power  light,  more  brilliant 
than  electricity  or  acetylene, 
and  cheaper  than  kerosene. 
Casts  no  shadow.  Costs  two 
cents  per  week  per  lamp. 
No  dirt,  no  grease,  no  odor. 
Used  in  every  civilized 
country  on  earth.  Over  200 
styles.  Every  lamp  war- 
ranted. Agents  wanted. 

Write  for  catalog. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

277  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  0. 


told  such  wonderful  stories  of  the 
riches  of  Western  apple  orchards  that 
they  sold  all  and  went  to  the  country. 
In  a year  or  two  at  most  they  were 
back  with  everything  lost.  Invariably 
the  city  women  could  not  stand  the 
country  life. 

However,  the  big  problem  is  the 
farmer’s  wife.  Can  we  help  her!  No, 
only  as  we  can  help  her  to  help  her- 
self. She  has  to  start  out  right  with 
that  big  man  of  hers.  When  a girl 
marries  a farmer  she  should  have  a 
marriage  contract  giving  her  equal 
partnership.  This  custom  of  a wife 
merging  her  life  into  that  of  her  hus- 
band must  be  broken  up.  A woman 
has  a right  to  live  her  own  life  and 
to  round  out  a Christian  character  just 
as  well  as  her  husband.  Marriage 
should  increase  and  not  lessen  her  op- 
portunities for  this.  I once  overheard 
two  Kansas  farmers  discussing  what 
they  would  do  with  the  results  of  a big 
wheat  crop.  One  said  lie  was  going 
to  buy  an  adjoining  section  of  land. 
The  other  said  he  was  going  to  buy 
bonk  stock  and  give  it  to  Nellie,  so  she 
would  have  a hired  girl  the  rest  of  her 
life.  I would  give  much  to  see  Nellie’s 
home.  Such  homes  are  few,  but  the 
homes  of  the  other  farmer,  who  bought 
the  section,  are  plenty  in  every  West- 
ern state.  The  world  is  too  full  of 
men  who  are  land  poor,  with  over- 
worked wives,  and  children  restless  to 
get  away  from  the  farm. 

I want  to  talk  right  to  you  farmers’ 
wives.  There  were  no  girls  in  our 
family,  so  I had  to  help  mother  with 
the  housework,  and  I know  what  I am 
talking  about  when  I say  that  you 
work  as  hard  for  every  dollar  that  is 
produced  on  your  farm  as  your  hus- 
band does.  It  is  your  right  and  should 
be  your  privilege  to  use  the  results  of 
your  toil  to  make  a home;  to  fill  it 
with  books,  music  and  the  conven- 
iences and  comforts  which  will  insure 
a happy,  healthful  life  for  yourself 
and  children.  You  will  have  to  assert 
your  rights.  The  best  time  to  do  this 
is  just  after  marriage.  But  if  you  did 
not  do  it  then,  do  so  now.  The  result 
depends  much  on  your  tact  in  making 
the  demand.  You  will  succeed,  and 
your  husband  and  the  entire  commun- 
ity will  respect  you  for  claiming  your 
rights.  Your  husband  is  probably  like 
most  farmers,  wants  all  the  land  tnat 
joins  him,  or  more  stock,  or  something 
else  which  looms  the  largest  on  his 
horizon.  Just  let  him  know  that  he  can 
only  see  half  of  the  horizon  at  a time, 
and  that  you  can  see  the  other  half. 
The  problem  of  the  farmer’s  wife  must 
be  solved  by  the  farmer’s  wife.  No 
one  doubts  her  ability  to  do  it.  All 
she  lacks  is  the  initiative. 

DOCTOR. 

$ 

Helpful  House  Cleaning  Suggestions. 

Before  the  days  of  housecleaning 
are  actually  at  hand,  take  down  the 
lact  curtains,  wash  them  and  put  them 
away.  Also  get  all  dresser  scarfs, 
doilies,  etc.,  nicely  laundered  ready  for 
use.  All  the  pictures  should  be  taken 
down  and  cleaned  before  the  regular 
task  of  cleaning  house  begins,  for  such 
work  takes  much  time  and  patience. 
Store  them  away  where  they  can  be 
easily  gotten  at  when  the  room  is 
ready  for  them  again.  When  such 
work  is  done  beforehand,  two  or  three 
rooms  can  easily  be  cleaned  in  a day 
Whatever  else  you  do,  never  leave  a 
room  unfinished.  Put  hangings,  rugs, 
pictures  and  bric-a-brac  all  in  place  be- 
fore going  to  the  next  room.  You  can’t 
think  how  much  confusion  a plan  pre- 
vents. I take  up  all  carpets  and  rugs 
and  clean  them  thoroughly  before  be- 
ginning the  regular  housecleaning.  I 
always  begin  with  the  sleeping  rooms, 
then  do  the  parlor,  living  room  and 
dining  room,  leaving  the  kitchen,  pan- 
try and  cellar  for  the  last.  I always 
plan  my  meals  before  I begin  house- 
cleaning, and  have  something  prepared 
so  that  the  family  need  not  feel  that 
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Farmers,  don’t  buy  any  more 
canned  goods!  Put  up  what  you  can  use 
and  sell  the  rest  to  your  neighbors  or  gro- 
cery stores.  Fruit  Growers  and  Market 
Gardeners — no  more  vegetables  or  Iruit 
need  go  to  waste.  Ship  as  long  as  the 
markets  are  good— then  can  the  rest  and 
sell  in  the  winter  at  top  prices. 

Can  Your  Own  Vegetables, 
Fruits,  Fresh  Meats,  Fish,  Etc. 


in  Steam  Pressure  Boilers 


The  same  regulation  steam  pressure  boilers 
that  are  used  in  the  large  canning  factories, 
only  made  on  a smaller  scale  and  adapted  for 
the  home  or  small  factory  use.  Anyone  with 
ordinary  intelligence  and  our  simple  instruc- 
tions can  put  up  corn,  peas,  string  beans, 
tomatoes,  pumpkins,  fruits  and  berries  of  all 
kinds,  fresh  meats,  fish,  etc.,  just  as  easily  as 
boiling  potatoes.  These  outfits  will  pay  for 
themselves  many  times  over  the  first  year  and 
will  last  a lifetime.  In  Europe  these  small 
canning  factories  have  been  in  evidence  20 
years  and  have  nearly  driven  the  big  canner- 

$1,000  Profits  in 
Two  Months 
FACTORY 


les  out  of  existence.  In  America  they  are  fast 
becoming  popular  and  will  soon  be  to  the 
vegetable  and  fruit  districts  what  the  cream 
separator  is  to  the  dairying  sections. 

Wanted!  Agents  and  Dealers 
Big  Profits  For  You. 

A tremendous  business  is  developing  on  these 
outfits  and  we  are  offering  merchants,  hard- 
ware dealers,  nurserymen,  fruit  tree  salesmen 
(as  side  line),  farmer  agents  and  others,  big  in- 
ducements to  sell  these  outfits  in  their  locali 
ties.  I hey  are  money  makers  and  every  fruit 
grower  and  farmer’s  wife  wants  one. 

“Secrets  of  the  Canning  Business” 
and  our  1911  Catalog.  Both  Free 

Send  for  them  today.  Our  1911  Catalog  de- 
scribes our  entire  line  and  tells  just  how  to 
figure  the  profits  yourself.  Where  we  have 
no  agent  or  dealer  we  will  allow  you  agent’s 
discount  as  an  introductory  price  for  the  first 
outfit  in  each  neighborhood.  Write  now. 

Northwestern  Steel  & Iron  Works 

638  Spring  St.  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 


Every  Farmer  Can  Add  to  His  Income 

I want  every  farmer  who  reads  this  advertisement  to  write 
for  my  catalog.  It  shows  how  big  money  can  be  made  by  canning 
fruits  and  vegetables  ; how  easy  it  is  to  build  up  a profitable 
business  by  investing  only  a few  dollars.  Let  me  prove  that 

There  is  Money  for  you  in 
Stahl  Canning  Outfit 

The  “Stahl"  is  the  best  canner  on  the  market. 

Made  in  all  sizes.  Prices  $4.20  up.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Over  100,000  in  use.  With  every  outfit  I give  com- 
plete directions  and  show  you  how  to  market  canned 
goods  to  the  best  advantage.  Write  to-day  for  catalog.  IffT  C** 1,1  E,THER 

F.  S.  STAHL,  Box  302  R,  Quincy,  111.  ^ ^ tin  ob  glass 


Home  and  Market  Canning  Outfits 

For  canning-  all  kinds  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Meats,  Fish.  Oysters  etc 
Portable  and  Furnace,  Stationary  and  Kitchen  styles.  All  sizes  and  capac- 
ities. Operated  both  open  and  under  pressure.  Fvaporaters  and  Cookers 
A pleasant  and  profitable  business.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

THE  HOME  CANNER  CO.  HICKORY,  N.  C. 


Fruits,  Syrups  and 
HONEY 

Also  LABELS,  SOLDER  and  SUPPLIES 

AT  VERY  LOWEST  PRICES 

We  ship  any  size  order.  Write  Today  for  Illustrated 
Price  List,  stating  kind  and  quantity  wanted 

NATIONAL  CAN  CO.  Dept.  5 Baltimore,  Md. 


1 1 Be  An  Independent  Buyer 


A Kaiam&zog 

Direct  to  Von” 


Spend  One  Cent  For 
This  Big  FREE  Book 


TRA,I)E  MARK  REGISTERED 


— “And  Gas 
Stoves,  Too” 


Oven  Thermom- 
eter Makes 
Baking  Easy 


Our  Big  Free  Store  and  Range  Book  gives  you  our 
factory  wholesale  prices  and  explains  all — saving  you 
&5  to  $40  on  any  famous  Kalamazoo  stove  or  range, 
including  gas  stoves.  Sold  only  direct  to  homes. 
Over  140.000  satisfied  cus- 
tomers in  21,000  towns.  Over  400  styles  and  sizes  lo  select  from. 

$100,000  bank  bond  guarantee.  We  prepay  all  freight  and  give  you 
—30  Days’  Free  Trial 
—360  Days9  Approval  Test 
-CASH  OR  CREDIT 

Write  a postal  for  our  book  today — any  responsible  person  can 
have  same  credit  as  your  home  stores  would  give  you— and  you  save 
$5  to  $40  cash.  No  better  stoves  or  ranges  than  the  Kalamazoo  could 
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they  are  being  neglected.  I also  keep 
a clean  gown  hanging  in  a handy  place, 
so  that  I can  make  myself  presentable 
at  a moment’s  notice.  In  that  way  I 
never  appear  at  the  table  in  dust  be- 
grimed garments,  or  worry  for  fear  I 
shall  be  made  ashamed  by  being 
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caught  dirty!  When  the  work  is  done 
in  this  way  the  house  is  not  badly  torn 
up,  and  the  mother  is  not  unduly  ner- 
vous and  cross.  By  taking  a few  rooms 
at  a time  and  finishing  them  as  you 
go,  you  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  should  anything  happen  at  any 
moment  to  prevent  the  work  from  go- 
ing on,  everything  is  not  thrown  into 
confusion  as  a consequence. — Mrs. 
Mary  Barrett,  Beaver  City,  Neb. 

it 

I do  not  expect  to  get  a prize  for  my 
housecleaning  hints,  for  this  sugges- 
tion will  not  be  looked  upon  as  par- 
ticularly helpful,  but  we  have  decided 
that  it  will  be  fun  to  see  our  method 
in  print.  We  are  known  among  our- 
selves as  “The  Jolly  Quartet."  We 
do  not  clean  house  quite  as  early  as 
most  readers  of  this  journal  think  nec- 
essary, for  we  live  in  northern  Minne- 
sota, almost  on  the  Canadian  line,  and 
it  is  not  spring  here  as  early  as  it  is 
farther  south.  We  came  here  togeth- 
er— four  couples — and  took  home- 
steads adjoining.  Our  houses  are  not 
very  large,  or  remarkably  well  fur- 
nished, but  they  are  comfortable.  Just 
before  housecleaning  time  we  draw 
lots  to  see  who  shall  begin.  The  one 
drawing  the  longest  straw  then  goes 
to  work  to  get  blankets,  curtains  and 
“trumpery”  clean.  On  the  morning  of 
the  great  day  she  gets  up  early  and 
hangs  everything  out  of  doors  that  can 
be  hung  there.  As  soon  as  possible 
after  breakfast  the  other  three  women 
come  over  to  spend  the  day.  They 
bring  a pot  of  beans,  a chicken  pie,  a 
roast,  or  anything  else  that  they  may 
have  prepared,  and  they  wear  old 
gowns  and  kitchen  aprons.  We  all 
work  together,  tongues  as  well  as 
hands,  and  have  the  jolliest  time  im- 
aginable while  we  clean  house.  Some- 
times the  men  come  to  work  also,  help- 
ing with  the  plowing  or  whatever;  but 
they  are  sure  to  be  on  hand  for  dinner 
and  supper,  whether  they  come  to 
work  or  not!  Just  before  sundown 
they  help  move  the  furniture  and 
clothing  back  into  the  nice,  clean 
house,  then  we  have  a jolly  visit  to- 
gether and  decide  whose  house  is  to 
cleaned  next.  That’s  all  there  is  to 


comes  in  for  its  share  of  attention. 
Now  when  1 say  thoroughly  cleaned,  1 
mean  judging  by  the  old  New  England 
standards!  What  more  can  anyone 
ask?  While  we  do  not  have  an  abso- 
lutely modern  house,  we  have  it  as 
nearly  modern  as  possible  where  there 
is  neither  gas  nor  electricity.  We  have 
a cesspool,  and  there  is  running  water 
In  the  house,  since  we  achieved  a 
driven  well  with  a tank  and  a gasoline 
engine.  Some  of  our  floors  are  of  hard 
wood,  and  on  these  we  have  rugs.  On 
the  others  we  have  carpets.  We  take 
up  these  carpets  once  in  sixteen  weeks 
and  on  the  alternate  time  of  cleaning 
we  just  go  over  them  with  a damp 
cloth.  Most  of  our  woodwork  is  enam- 
eled and  very  easy  to  clean.  As  a rule 
my  house  cleaning  is  done  on  Friday, 
and  taken  with  the  other  work  of  that 
day.  Of  course  there  is  no  hard  and 
fast  rule  about  it.  I shouldn’t  do  it 
on  that  day  if  I wanted  to  go  some- 
where, or  if  the  weather  were  not 
nice;  but,  as  a rule,  it  is  done  then, 
and  most' of  it  is  done  before  break- 
fast. B is  the  one  day  in  the  week 
when  I am  up  unusually  early. — Lillian 
Williamson,  N.  D. 


4 

Do  not  begin  housecleaning  until 
the  weather  is  warm  enough  to  allow 
all  windows  and  doors  to  remain  open 
during  the  process.  Begin  early  in  the 
morning  and  clean  one  room  at  a time. 
Begin  with  the  rooms  upstairs,  and 
never  mind  if  some  of  your  neighbors 
are  getting  through  first!  Before  you 
begin,  be  sure  that  you  have  all  the 
soap,  ammonia  and  other  helps  to 
house  cleaning  that  will  be  needed.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  furniture 
should  be  varnished  and  repaired,  the 
curtains  washed,  and  the  rugs  and  car- 
pets cleaned  before  the  actual  work  of 
cleaning  house  begins.  Put  the  care- 
fully dusted  furniture  into  another 
room  until  the  room  where  it  belongs 
has  been  made  ready  for  it.  Begin  by 
removing  all  dust  from  the  floor,  then 
wash  the  windows  and  the  woodwork. 
Paint  or  oil  the  woodwork  if  neces- 
sary. Scrub  the  floor  the  last  thing 


it. — One  of  the  Four,  Minnesota. 

it 

Many  housekeepers  wait  until  spring 
opens,  then  begin  cleaning  house  with 
the  cellar  and  work  up.  I begin  at  the 
top  of  the  house,  and  fully  three  weeks 
before  the  regular  time  for  house 
cleaning.  I begin  with  the  first  mild 
day;  go  upstairs,  look  over  the  sum- 
mer clothing,  get  it  ready  to  be  re- 
paired, and  give  the  beds  a good  go- 
ing over.  On  every  wash  day  after 
this  I put  in  an  extra  quilt  or  pair  of 
blankets,  or  curtains,  or  some  such 
thing  to  help  the  work  along.  It  does 
not  seem  hard  when  taken  in  this  way. 
If  need  be,  I dry  them  in  the  house, 
then  fold  them  nicely  and  put  them 
away.  This  saves  a lot  of  time  and 
strength  when  the  regular  work  of 
cleaning  begins.  When  I do  begin,  I 
take  one  room  at  a time  and  finish  it 
The  small  rooms  are  usually  finished 
first,  then  the  living  room  and  kitchen 
and  lastly  the  cellar.  It  always  seems 
better  to  clean  the  cellar  after  the 
winter  vegetables  are  about  gone,  and 
everything  can  be  put  in  shape  for 
summer.  The  old-fashioned  plan  of 
having  everything  in  a hub-bub  at 
once  is,  to  say  the  least,  trying  to  the 
nerves  of  all  concerned.  I have  seen 
homes  where  most  of  the  members 
were  on  the  warpath  'during  the  en- 
tire house  cleaning  period — unless 
they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  bus- 
iness which  called  them  away. — Mrs. 
John  Upton,  Lafargeville,  N.  Y. 

it 

I wish  I could  get  every  housekeep- 
er in  the  land  to  adopt  my  method  of 
housecleaning.  It  is  this:  Don’t  do 

it!  Now  please  do  not  imagine  that 
I am  not  a good  housekeeper.  I am  a 
very  good  housekeeper,  thank  you; 
and  you’d  agree  with  me,  I’m  sure,  if 
you  could  see  my  house.  I never  have 
a regular  house  cleaning  period,  be- 
cause some  one  room  in  my  house  is 
thoroughly  cleaned  every  week,  anti  as 
there  are  only  eight  rooms  in  the 
house,  you  can  see  that  one  of  them 
gets  a cleaning  once  in  eight  weeks — 
ao,  once  in  nine  weeks,  for  the  cellar 
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and  let  it  dry.  Put  back  the  pictures 
and  curtains,  then  the  rugs  or  carpets 
and  the  furniture. — Bell  Wilson,  Fre- 
donia,  N.  Y. 

it 

If  experience  has  taught  you  the 
easiest  way  you  can  clean  house,  stick 
to  that  way!  Don’t  let  anything  I 
may  say  have  any  weight  with  you. 
But  if  you  are  young  and  haven't  had 
much  experience,  or  if  you  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  your  methods,  give  my  sug- 
gestions a trial.  They  suit  me  exactly. 
To  begin  with,  don’t  let  the  men  folks 
get  an  idea  that  they  have  nothing  to 
do  about  it  except  to  get  cross  should 
they  be  a little  uncomfortable  during 
the  process.  Make  them  help  with  all 
the  heavy  lifting.  If  you’ve  trained 
them  properly  they’ll  not  say  a word 
against  it.  And  don’t  get  a notion  into 
your  head  that  it  must  be  done  just  at 
such  a time,  and  then  become  cross 
and  hateful  because  everyone  else 
doesn’t  happen  to  agree  with  you. 
There  are  times  when  it  is  easier  to 
get  things  done  than  it  would  be  at 
other  times,  as  any  sensible  woman 
knows!  Why,  hubby  and  I once  clean- 
ed the  cellar  after  supper,  and  we 
didn’t  get  through  with  it  until  11 
o’clock;  but  no  one  made  any  fuss 
over  it!  I can’t  imagine  the  sort  of 
man  who  couldn’t  be  “worked”  if  gone 
at  in  the  right  way!  And  so  I say 
that  if  a woman  doesn’t  have  neces- 
sary conveniences  for  doing  her  work 
— house  cleaning  included — it  is  her 
own  fault.  I have  my  opinion  of  any- 
one who  begins  to  do  anything  until 
ready  for  it.  I take  so  much  time  to 
plan  my  work  and  get  ready  to  do  it, 
that  it  is  actually  half  done  before  I 
begin.  If  you  don’t  know  what  I mean, 
then  you  are  undertaking  to  clean 
house  before  you  have  learned  the  j 
first  principles.  I have  a dear  little  ! 
book  on  the  subject  of  house  cleaning, 
a small  scrap  book  filled  with  sugges- 
tions taken  from  many  periodicals,  and 
all  tried  before  they  were  pasted  in 
that  book.  It  tells  me  just  how  to 
clean  things,  how  to  mend  things,  how 
to  make  old  things  look  like  new.  I 
begin  carrying  out  the  various  sug- 
gestions as  early  as  February,  and 
when  house  cleaning  time  comes  along 
I have  my  belongings  as  spick  and 
span  as  possible,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done  except  give  everything  a 
good  dusting,  after  the  rooms  are 
cleaned,  and  put  it  into  its  place.  Now 
none  of  my  suggestions  may  be  very 
new,  but  neither  is  the  subject.  And 
at  least,  I have  tried. — Mrs.  Woods, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

it 

The  semi-annual  house  cleaning 
period  still  continues  to  roll  around  as 
it  did  in  our  grandmother’s  time, 
though  much  of  the  hard  work  is  cur- 
tailed now  by  our  modern  methods 
and  appliances.  The  hard  wood  floors  ! 
dc  away  with  the  dusty  carpet  raising  ' 
and  beating,  and  the  vacuum  cleaners 
swallow  up  the  dust  in  the  nooks  and 
crevices,  but  still  there  is  left  the  pol- 
ishing and  brightening  up  of  the  fur- 
niture, for  there  are  as  yet  no  easy 
roads  to  this  end.  I have  tried  many 
different  polishes,  some  of  which 
proved  fairly  satisfactory,  but  none 
were  found  to  fill  the  bill  until 
the  following  recipe  was  chanced  on 
by  accident,  and  the  beauty  of  it  is 
that  it  can  in  no  way  injure  the  finest 
piece  of  furniture.  It  proves  equally 
successful  on  brass  and  nickel.  The 
recipe  is  as  follows: 

One  and  one-half  ounces  alcohol, 
one  and  one-half  ounces  butter  of  an- 
timony, one-half  ounce  muriatic  acid, 


eight  ounces  linseed  oil,  one-half  pint 
vinegar;  mix  cold. 

The  vinegar  may  be  added  after  il  is 
sent  home.  A former  furniture  dealer 
of  this  city,  when  shown  the  above 
recipe,  stated  that  he  had  paid  $25  for 
that  identical  formula  with  the  excep- 
tion that  acetic  acid  was  given  instead 
of  vinegar. — L.  P.  F.,  Nevada  City,  Cal. 

it 

My  most  helpful  suggestion  in  house 
cleaning  is  not  to  let  too  many  things 
accumulate.  By  this  I mean  that  when 
anything,  no  matter  what,  has  served 
its  day,  if  it  cannot  be  made  of  use 
to  someone  else  then  it  should  be  de- 
stroyed. And  will  try  to  make  my 
meaning  plain.  Every  garment  that 
can  not  longer  be  used  in  my  family 
is  carefully  washed  and  mended  and 
laid  away  and  given  as  needed  to  oth- 
ers less  fortunate.  The  summer  gar- 
ments in  the  spring  and  the  winter 
ones  in  the  fall.  My  magazines  also 
find  their  way  into  homes  where 
reading  matter  is  scarce.  Old  shoes 
and  anything  that  will  burn  goes  into 
the  fire.  Before  time  for  house  clean- 
ing as  I have  time  I go  through  each 
trunk,  drawer  and  closet  and  straight- 
en and  get  them  in  order.  Then  if 
there  is  any  papering  or  painting  to 
be  done  I move  the  furniture  out  and 
go  to  work  myself  and  always  finish 
each  room  as  I go  and  never  under  any 
circumstances  have  the  house  all  torn 
up  at  once.  By  getting  all  the  little 
jobs  out  of  the  way  first  and  taking 
things  easy,  never  trying  to  clean 
more  than  one  room  a day,  one  can 
get  through  with  the  dreaded  spring 
cleaning,  give  the  good  man  his  reg- 
ular meals  and  so  keep  him  good  na- 
tured,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
not  be  worn  opt  oneself. 

Of  course  few  people  now  use  car- 
pets, and  that  lightens  the  work  a 
great  deal.  After  the  rugs  are  dusted 
pictures  and  small  articles  taken  down 
carefully,  cleaned  and  laid  aside,  then 
pin  a soft  cloth  on  the  broom,  go  over 
the  ceiling  and  walls.  Next  wipe  up 
the  floors,  then  clean  the  paint,  wash 
windows',  and  then  its  an  easy  matter 
to  arrange  things,  and  presto,  your 
room  is  done. 

I always  try  to  place  my  furniture  a 
little  differently  each  time,  hang  the 
pictures  in  other  places  and  try  to 
have  each  season  some  new  article 
for  each  room — perhaps  only  a sofa 
pillow  or  some  draperies,  but  ever  so 
small  an  expenditure  if  rightly  made 
will  help  to  make  the  home  attractive 
and  keep  the  family  there.  Here  is  a 
hint  that  I got  from  a furniture  man: 

If  your  polished  pieces  have  become 
scarred,  go  over  them  with  a soft  cloth 
dipped  in  vinegar.  Polish  with  an- 
other soft  cloth  (an  old  silk  handker- 
chief if  you  have  it).  Everything  will 
look  like  new,  and  the  polish  seems 
to  stay  on. — M.  E.  Millett. 

The  Arts  of  the  Toilet. 

Last  week  a committee  appointed  by 
our  club  was  voting  on  the  subjects  to 
be  discussed  during  the  winter,  pre- 
paratory to  getting  out  our  printed 
program.  I proposed  the  above  topic 
and  it  was  promptly  rejected  as  not 
worth  while.  I explained  that  I was 
not  asking  for  recipes,  but  that  I want- 
ed to  get  the  opinions  of  the  older 
members  of  the  club  as  to  the  wisdom 
or  folly  of  resorting  to  measures  to 
add  to  one’s  personal  appearance. 
Personally,  I believe  it  is  right  and 
proper  and  not  a bit  silly;  but  some- 
how I seem  to  be  in  a minority  in  our 
little  town.  Now,  Mrs.  Motherby,  will 
you  tell  your  girl  readers  just  what 


Rubber  Boot  Time 

is  NOW! 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  outdoor  work  is  im- 
possible without  the  proper  foot  protection.  You  get 
this  protection  in  the  famous  “Ball-Band” 

Rubber  Boots.  They  defy  the  wet,  slush  or 
snow  and  keep  your  feet  warm  and  your 
health  good.  8,000,000  satisfied 
wearers  testify  to  their  superiority 
over  common  rubber  boots.  _ 


Quality 

hat  uanr  «S  AWBtfT  alone  has  buil* 
HOI  MADc  aWB  up  all  of  this  enor- 

bya  mm  mous  business.  We 

make  but  a small  frac- 
tion of  the  profit  that  we 
might  have  if  we  skimped 
in  materials  and  workmanship. 
For  crude  rubber  is  a very  costly 
article,  and  many  manufacturers  can 
only  maintain  themselves  by  cheapening 
the  materials. 

We  prefer  to  take  less  profit  and  make  permanent 
friends.  That’s  why  this  tremendous  growing  patronage,  now 
Over  8,000,000,  will  have  nothing  but  “Ball-Band”  rubber  footwear. 
And  though  we  are  as  liberal  as  possible  in  the  quality  and  work- 
manship of  “Ball-Band”  goods,  using  only  the  best  materials  and 
employing  the  most  skilled  labor,  we  cut  expenses  in  other 
departments.  Our  magnificent  selling  organization  and  the  tact 
that  most  good  dealers  are  eager  to  handle  our  goods  makes  our 
Selling  expense  only  one-fifth  that  of  some  manufacturers. 

“Ball-Band”  rubber  boots  are  for  sale  by  45,000  first-class 
dealers.  Some  of  these  dealers  also  handle  ordinary  brands. 
So  be  sure  that  you  seethe  RED  “Ball-Band”  trade-mark. 
If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write  us,  mentioning  bis 

Mishawaka  Woolen 
Manufacturing  Co* 
Mishawaka,  Ind. 

'The  Home  That  Pays  Militant 

for  Quality"  til ) 


mm 


All  advertisements  in  The  Fruit-Grower, are  indexed  and  classified.  See  page 


THEJ1UD  INTO  DOLLARS 


FORTHE"UND’$  SAKE” 


You  don’t  need  a Surveyor. 


Farm  of  Yours? 

Get  a 


Bostrom  Improved  Farm  LeveU“rdk^0°ur^5 

THIS  LEVEL  IS  NO  MAKESHIFT.  The  outfit  includes  Level,  Telescope 
With  magnifying  glasses  enabling  you  to  read  the  Target  a quarter  of  a mile 
away;  Tripod,  Graduated  Rod, Target  and  Bostrom’s  70  page  book— “Soil  Sal- 
*he  cream  of  25  years  practical  experience  in  DRAINING, 
TERRACING  and  IRRIGATING,  with  full  instructions  how  to  use  the  Level. 
Simplicity,  Accuracy,  Durability  GUARANTEED.  Used  and  endorsed  in 
every  State  in  the  Union,  also  Canada  and  Mexico.  Price  S 1 5.0  0, 

If  not  already  In  stock  at  your  local  dealer,  he  will  order  for  you 
from  Simmons  Hardware  Co.  or  Norvell-Shapleigh  Hardware  Co.v 
St.  Louis;  or  Marshall-Wells  Hardware  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn.  ^ 
Manufactured  By  BOSTROM  - BRADY  MANUFACTURING  CO* 
NEW  YORK,  ATLANTA.  ST.  LOUIS. 

Please  make  it  a point  to  always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when  you  write  in  response  to  an  advertisement. 


lHARUFCf  f.ROM  maker  at 

inflUltrW  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

I®——  — ® ■■  ■ If  you  pay  more  for  Harness  than  our  price 

l you  will  pay  too  much  and  get  no 

better  Harness.  You  cannot  affoid  to  do  it.  We  sell  Harness 
J and  Saddles  direct  to  the  user  at  wholesale  prices,  sav 
| Ing  him  all  the  middleman’s  profits.  Besides  that 


TVe 
^ put  the 
finest  quality 
leather  and  worb- 
manship  in  our  goods 

. and  guarantee  satisfaction.  Hundreds  of  customers  buy  : 
their  Harness  of  us,  and  have  for  years;  every  sale  satisfies  a 
makes  a friend  for  our  shop— that  means  that  our  Harness  and  pric 
are  right.  Send  for  our  big  free  Catalog,  and  see  how  we  save  yc 
money— but  don’t  buy  until  you  get  the  catalog  or  you’ll  be  son 

|s?££  H.  & M.  Harness  Shop.  IS 


Read  our  Classified  Advertising  Department.  If  you  have  anything  to  s< 
or  exchange  it  pays  to  use  this  department.  4 cents  a word,  cash  with  ord( 


Precious  Lives  in  the  Country  are  Saved  from  Death 

Telephone  and  Get  the  Doctor  in  Half  the  Time  You  Can  by  Riding. 

And  He  Will  Tell  You  What  to  Do  till  He  Comes. 

-LetoZvhk«lek  K °f  Thi®v^~Tel,s  You  theMarkets  Daily-Calls  the  Doctor  Quickly 

Errands.  * * Rams^eUs  the  Weather  Forecast— Summons  your  Harvest  Laborers— Saves  You  Countless 

A Dean  Telephone  in  Your  Country  Home  Costs  Only  lc  a Week. 

Every  Country  Home  Will  Soon-Have-a  Telephone;  Over  600.000  Miles  of  Farm  Telephone  Wires  Now  in  Use  in  U.  S. 

Let  a Dean  ’Phone  Do  It  for  You.  Send  for  Free  Booklet  and  Plan. 

Address— THE  DEAN  ELECTRIC  CO.,  1 185  TAYLOR  STREET,  ELYRIA,  OHLO 
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A BLUE  ROS1 L 


In  This  Collection  of 
8 Hardy  Rose  Plants 

sent  to  you  for  a trifle 


E.  T.  MEREDITH, 

Pub.  Successful  Farming, 

Rose  Dept.,  Des  Moines,  lown. 

I enclose  75  cents  for  four  years’  subscription  to  Successful 
Farming.  Please  send  me  the  eight  beautiful  rose  bushes,  in- 
cluding the  Blue  Rose,  absolutely  Free. 


Name 


Address 


My  Offer 


If  you  will  send  me 
75c  for  four  years’  sub- 
v scription  to  SUCCESS- 

FUL FARMING,  I will  send  you  these 
eight  beautiful  Rose  Bushes,  all  charges 
prepaid.  Let  me  hear  from  you  at  once;  the 
Rose  Bushes  will  be  sent  to  you  at  any 
time  you  want  them,  but  send  in  your  order 
NOW,  before  the  best  ones  have  been  taken. 

E.  T.  MEREDITH  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

•^UMAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY 


FOR  years  the  BLUE  Rose  has  been  the  unattainable  goal  of  the 
the  florists,  in  fact  so  improbable  was  it  thatt  here  would  ever  be 
a BLUE  Rose,  that  one  of  the  most  learned  rose  growers,  a much  quoted  author- 
ity, always  claimed  that  there  could  not  be  any  such  thing — that  the  BLUE  Rose 

was*  an  impossibility  in  rose  life.  After  vears  of  careful  experimenting  and  painstaking  work,  a really 
BLUE  Rose  has  been  produced,  and  best  of 
all,  it  is  no  weakling,  fit  only  for  a hot 
house,  but  a strong,  vigorous  variety  of  the 
Rambler  family,  and  will  grow  where  any 
other  rose  will  grow. 

There  isn’t  a flower  in  the  world  so  popu- 
lar as  the  Rose.  The  demand  for  them  is 
almost  double  every  year,  chiefly  because 
their  cultivation  is  becoming  better  under- 
stood, and  people  succeed  in  producing  a 
plenteous  supply  of  blooms  the  year  round. 

The  world  has  been  searched  all  over  to  se- 
cure these  grand  varieties,  which  we  take 
pleasure  in  offering  you  this  year.  Neither 
pen,  brush  or  printers’  ink  can  do  them  jus- 
tice; we  want  you  to  see  them  for  yourself. 

No  matter  what  else  you  get  in  the  line  of 
flowers  this  year,  demand  that  you  receive 
these  eight  beautiful  hardy  Rose  Bushes. 

And  REMEMBER,  that  the  New  BLUE 
Rose  is  included  in  this  great  collection. 


HERE  IS  A LIST  OF  THE  VARIETIES  AND  COLORS: 

The  Blue  Rambler Blue  Rhea  Reid  Red 

Tausendschon  Pink  Rainbow  .... .Variegated 

Gen.  McArthur Crimson  Dorothy  Perkins  Pink  Climb  g 

Biumenschmidt Yellow  White  Maman  Cochet. . White 


you  think  about  it?  I am  sure  you 
have  many  who,  like  myself,  would  be 
glad  to  get  your  opinion. — Beatrice 
S.  T. 

I’m  afraid,  my  dear  Beatrice,  that 
the  club  to  which  you  belong  will  not 
be  pleased  with  what  I have  to  say; 
but  since  you  have  asked  for  my  hon- 
est opinion,  here  it  is: 

I believe  in  making  the  body  as 
beautiful  a home  for  the  soul  as  is 
possible.  It  is  the  home  of  the  soul, 
you  know;  just  as  the  house  is  the 
home  of  the  body.  We  do  not  con- 
demn anyone  for  decorating  his  house 
and  making  it  as  beautiful  as  he  knows 
how.  It  may  be  that  his  idea  of  beauty 
is  very  different  from  ours,  but  we 
can’t  be  absolutely  sure  that  we’re 
right.  We  must  each  do  the  best  we 
can.  We  have  a very  poor  opinion  of 
the  man  who  allows  his  home  to  go 
to  rack  and  ruin,  whose  yard  is  neg- 
lected, whose  fences  need  repair.  We 
judge  that  man  by  his  home,  and  we 
have  a perfect  right  to  do  so.  Now, 
it  is  far  more  essential  that  the  soul 
should  be  properly  expressed,  and  it 
has  no  means  of  expression  except 
that  afforded  by  the  body.  We  owe 
it  to  the  soul  to  make  its  home  as 
beautiful  as  we  can.  We  owe  it  to  God 
to  take  decent  care  of  the  body  He 
gave  us.  I certainly  have  a very  poor 
opinion  of  anyone,  boy  or  girl,  man 
or  woman,  who  is  careless  of  his  body. 
I’d  rather  they  erred  on  the  other  side, 
and  overdid  the  thing.  Paints  and 
powders  do  not  add  to  one’s  beauty , 
neither  do  cheap  chromos  on  the  wall 
add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  home; 
but  they  express  an  attempt  to  find 
the  beautiful.  The  do  not  call  for  con- 
demnation so  much  as  for  kindly  crit- 
icism. 

Use  good  sense  in  this  as  in  every- 
thing else.  Avoid  whatever  will  make 
you  conspicuous.  Remember  that  true 
beauty  is,  after  all,  more  the  result  of 
good  health,  good  temper  and  an  un- 
selfish spirit  than  of  anything  else. 
You  can’t  be  pretty  if  you  scold,  or 
worry,  or  overeat,  or  lose  too  much 
sleep.  Rut  there  are  little  things  you 
can  do  that  are  perfectly  safe  and  that 


do  help— just  as  a good  polish  helps 
the  appearance  of  sterling  silver.  And 
when  you’ve  discovered  what  these 
things  are,  you  need  not  be  a bit 
ashamed  to  use  them. — R.  M. 

it 

On  Papering. 

My  kitchen  is  “papered”  with  oil 
cloth.  It  has  a white  background  with 
lines  of  green  dividing  it  into  squares. 
When  soiled,  it  has  only  to  be  washed, 
like  oil  cloth  anywhere  else.  When 
dusty  it  can  be  wiped  with  a cloth 
without  fear  that  it  will  become 
streaked.  It  is  the  joy  of  my  heart. 

It  has  been  on  my  kitchen  walls  nearly 
seven  years  and  looks  as  nice  as  it  did 
the  first  day. 

The  subject  of  papering  is  one  that 
requires  careful  consideration.  The 
effect  of  a good  room  may  be  ruined 
by  a poor  choice  in  papers.  While 
every  room  in  every  house  must  be,  in 
large  measure,  a law  unto  itself,  still 
there  are  a few  general  laws  that 
should  be  observed.  For  instance,  for 
a room  that  is  not-  to  receive  another 
coat  of  paper  in  a long  time,  it  would 
be  foolish  to  select  paper  with  a strik- 
ing design,  no  matter  how  pretty  it 
might  be.  North  rooms  should  be 
dressed  in  warm,  bright  tints,  and 
sunny  rooms  should  be  given  pretty 
cool  colors  and  delicate  designs.  When 
choosing  the  paper,  consider  what  will 
harmonize  best  with  the  draperies  and 
furniture  that  must  go  into  the  room.  J 

Before  putting  on  the  new  paper,  be 
careful  to  take  off  all  the  old.  You 
would  be  surprised  if  you  could  see 
the  disease  germs  that  you  destroy 
when  you  burn  the  paper  torn  from 
your  walls.  If  possible,  have  one  bed- 
room without  paper  to  be  used  in  case 
of  illness.  It  is  very  necessary  where 
there  is  a contagious  disease,  for  even 
the  most  careful  fumigating  cannot 
make  papered  walls  absolutely  safe 
when  a contagious  disease  has  run  its 
course  in  the  room. 

To  make  paper  adhere  to  walls  that 
have  been  whitewashed,  wash  the 
walls  with  strong  vinegar.  I also  put 


vinegar  into  my  paste,  for  it  seems  to 
make  it  stick  better. 

When  you  empty  your  flour  sacks, 
turn  them  wrong  side  out,  draw  them 
over  the  broom,  then  use  them  to  pol- 
ish papered  walls  that  have  become 
dingy.  You  will  be  surprised  to  see 
how  this  treatment  will  brighten  them. 

I always  store  up  empty  flour  sacks 
before  house  cleaning  time  so  as  to 
have  a number  of  them  to  use  in  this 
way.  Of  course  I am  careful  not  to 
shake  the  flour  off  more  than  is  neces-  j 
sary. 

The  vacuum  cleaners  will  make  old  i 
wall  paper  look  almost  like  new,  and  | 
are  worth  what  they  cost  for  that  pur- 
pose alone.  There  is  a great  deal  in  j 
the  way  wall  paper  is  cared  for.  If 
you  use  a little  paste  just  as  soon  as  a 
bit  becomes  loosened,  it  will  be  a long 
time  before  it  will  look  shabby.  There 
are  many  of  the  cleansers  used  for 
cleansing  garments  that  will  work 
quite  as  well  on  wall  paper.  Always 
try  a little,  however,  before  applying 
it  freely,  for  it  is  with  paper  as  with 
cloth— different  recipes  are  required 
for  different  colors.  I think  I use 
Fuller’s  earth  most  often,  and  chloro- 
form comes  next.  Dry  bread  crumbs 
worked  into  a ball  will  also  be  found 
good,  and  so  will  the  heaviest  rubber 
eraser  to  he  found  on  the  market. 
With  proper  care,  wall  paper  may  he 
| kept  in  a presentatble  condition  twice 
as  long  as  it  usually  is,  and  the  time 
and  money  and  labor  saved  in  this 
way  can  be  devoted  to  the  home  li- 
brary. MARY  B.  PHELPS. 

it 

Some  Good  Custards. 

Custards  are  healthful,  appetizing, 
and  to  be  recommended  to  the  farm- 
er’s wife,  above  all  other  cooks,  be- 
cause the  ingredients  are  so  easily 
procured  by  her  that  they  seem  to  he 
more  economical  than  anything  else. 
It  is  very  different  with  women  in  the 
city,  who  must  pay  a high  price  for 
milk  and  eggs,  and  then  get  something 
that  may  have  been  fresh  the  day  be- 
fore, or  a good  many  days  before! 

With  good  creamy  milk  and  fresh 


^ WOMAN  FLORIST 

f Hardy  Everbloomin  j ^ P 

’"m  On  their  own  roots.  W m % 

i I Kn6  AC  all  will  bloom  r jm  1 
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On  their  own  roots. 

I ALL  WILL  BLOOM 
THIS  SUMMER 

Sent  to  any  address  post-paid; 
laranteed  to  reach  you  in  good  growing  condition. 
EM  HOSE  COLLECTION 

oile  de France,  Dazzling  Crimson 
umenschmidt.  Yellow  and  Pink 
oile  de  Lyon,  Golden  Yellow 
issie  Brown,  Delicate  Blush, 
hite  Bongere.Snow  Wh. 
imie.  Grandest  Pink 

’ECIAL  BARGAINS 

Carnations  the  “Divine 
Flower,”  all  colors,  25c. 

Prize- Winning  Chrys- 
anthemums, - - 25c. 

Beautiful  Coleus,  -----  25c. 

Grand  Orchid  Cnnnas,  - - - 25c. 

Sweet-Scented  Tuberoses,  • • 25c. 
i Fuchsias,  all  different,  - - - 25c. 

' Lovely  Gladiolus,  -----  25c. 

' Superb  Pansy  Plants,  - - - 25c. 

i Pkts.  Flower  Seeds,  all  different,  25c.  _ __ 

Any  Five  Collections  for  One  Dollar,  Poit-Fald.  Queran 
9 satisfaction.  Once  a customer,  always  one.  Catalof  Frss. 
[188  ELLA  V.  BAINES,  Box  6 Springfield,  Ohio 
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Good  Gracious 

chrysanthemum 


A marvelously  large  vari- 
ety, the  flowers  of  which  are 
frequently  22  inches  in  cir- 
cumferenoe;beautiftil,  bright 
lustrous  pink  color  and  per- 
fect form.  Plants  are  really 
worth  25  cents  each,  but  to 
readers  of  this  paper,  we  will 
send  a strong  plant  of  the 
above  and  four  other  choice 
Chrysanthemums,  all  difTer- 

I ent— five  plants  In  nil  for 

only  cents,  with  full  directions  for  growing 
big  flowers.  Beautiful  floral  catalog  free. 

Iowa  Seed  Company 

I Dept.  74  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


WATCH,  RING  FREE 


»ND  CHAIN_« ___ 

Our  American  made,  stem  wind 
fully  designed  case,  factory-tested,  guaran 


fully  designed  case,  factory-tested. 
teea  for  o years,  and  this  latest  style  double 
I heart  signet  ring  are  given  to  boys  and  giris 
| for  selling  20  packets  of  high  grade  art posi 
cards  at  10c  a packet.  Order 


fcarasauucapacKeu 
, 20  packets  to-day.  When  sold  fiflIL 
send  us  $2.00  and  we  will  ro- 


laid  eggs,  a plain  custard  is  good 
enough  for  anyone;  but  when  you  must 
use  skimmed  milk  and  packed  eggs, 
you  need  something  else  to  make  your 
custard  appetizing.  Let  me  recom- 
mend 

Chocolate  Cream  Custard. 

Scrape  a quarter  of  a pound  of  the 
best  chocolate,  pour  on  it  a teacupful 
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MeanWhaf  I Say 


And  I positively  don’t  want  you  to 
send  me  a single  solitary  penny  when 
you  answer  this  announcement.  Why? 
Because  I am  now  introducing  a new 
kind  of  Spectacle — my  wonderful  “Per- 
fect Vision”  Spectacles— the  latest  and 
most  remarkable  eyesight  protectors 
and  preservers  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

— These  latest  “Perfect  Vision” 
Spectacles  of  mine  will  actually 
inake^  a blind  man  see — of  course, 

I don  t mean  one  blind  from  birth, 
but  blind  on  account  of  age. — 

— These  latest  “Perfect  Vision” 
Spectacles  of  mine  will  enable  you 
to  shoot  the  smallest  bird  off  the 
tallest  tree-tops,  plough  in  the 
field  and  drive  on  the  brightest, 
hottest,  sunniest  days  without  any 
danger  of  your  getting  cataracts, 
chronic  sore  eyes,  or  granulated 
lids. — 

— These  latest  “Perfect  Vision” 
Spectacles  of  mine  will  enable  you 
to  read  the  very  finest  print  in 
your  bible,  and  do  the  finest  kind 
of  embroidery  and  crocheting  just 
as  well  as  you  ever  did  in  your 
younger  days,  and  at  one  and  the 
same  time  they  will  also  be  pro- 
tecting and  preserving  your  eyes 
and  be  keeping  them  from  getting 
weaker  while  doing  it. — 

And  I therefore  want  you  and  every 
other  spectacle-wearer  in  your  county 
(all  my  old  customers  also)  to  get 
a handsome  |«i“i»IJ>  pair  of  these  very 
remarkable  and  latest  “Perfect  Vision” 
Spectacles  of  mine  without  a single 

solitary  cent  of  cost;  and  as  a favor 

not  an  obligation,  mind  you — I will 
kindly  ask  you  to 

s|ust  Do  Me  A Good  Thru 

by  showing  them  around  to  your 
neighbors  and  friends  and  speak  a 
good  word  for  them  whenever  you 
have  the  opportunity. 

It  you  want  to  do  me  this  favor 
write  me  your  name  and  address  at 
once  and  I will  immediately  mail 
you  my  Free  Home  Eye  Tester  and 
latest  gOiaHoyj  Spectacle  offer.  Ad- 
dress:— , 

DR.  HAUX,  Bu^g  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

NOTE:  Tno  above  House  is  Perfectly  Reliable, 
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Garden 


i Glorious  New  Hardy  Flowers 


QU  Blooming  first  year  from  seed 

The  following  5 Hardy  Perennials  bloom 
reely  in  2 to  3 months  from  seed,  making 
turdy  plants  which  flower  in  the  garden  year 
fter  year  in  great  profusion.  When  once 
'lanted  they  are  permanent  for  many  years, 
fie  most  satisfactory  of  garden  flowers, 
tarty  Garden  Pinks— Magnificent,  large  double 
blossoms  of  rich  spicy  fragrance,  and  a great 
variety  of  colors  running  from  white  to  deep 
crimson  through  all  intermediate  shades,  tints, 
blendings  and  variegations.  Many  blossoms  are 
beautifully  fringed,  surpassing  Carnations.  They 
are  everblooming  from  early  spring  to  late  fall. 
Often  one  plant  will  show  100  or  more  blossoms  at 
one  time.  Begin  blooming  in  3 months  from  seed, 
ritoma.  May  Queen— Gorgeous  spikes  of  flame 
colored  flowers,  4 feet  tall.  Nothing  more  snowy. 
»utterfly  Violet— These  bloom  quickly  from  seed 
ana  continue  through  spring,  summer  and  fall  in 
great  profusion. 

Jjrq  Delphinium— Blue  and  white.  Flowers 
rreely  first  season,  hardy,  robust  and  very  showy. 

Ainum  Perenne— One  of  the  most 
charming  of  hardy  plants  with  a profusion  of  sky 
blue  and  white  blossoms  all  summer. 
f Any  of  the  above  at  10  cts  per  pkt  or 

'or  Only  20  cts.,  we  will  mail  one  packet 
seed  each  of  above  5 showy  hardy  flowers, 
together  with  our  Catalogue. 

UR  GREAT  CATALOGUE  of  Flower  and 
S?5?2i>weJS<i!’  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Rare  New 
fuHa  FREE  t°  all  who  apply.  156  pages,  500  il- 
and  co]°£ed  plates.  We  have  been  in 
years  and  have  half  a million  customers 
i over  the  country.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ohn  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y 

■ writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


eeds,  plants,  bulbs 

.OSes,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Eruit,  Ornamental 
Trees.  The  best  by  25  years’ 
.Ferns,  Geraniums, 
Ever-blooming  Roses  and 
other  things  too  numerous 
to  mention.  Seeds,  Plants, 
Roses,  etc.,  by  mail,  post-paid, 
sate  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed,  larger  orders  by 
f*Ptess  or  freight,  50  choice  col- 
metlons  cheap  in  Seeds, 
Rlants,  Roses,  Trees,  etc. 

1 IV  Elegant  96-page  Catalog 
i: ad  for  it  £ 25c*  Duebill  FREE. 

' a little  money!  d 866  What  values  we  give 
I ,x  ARCHIAS’  seed  store, 

* SEDALIA,  MO. 

Wr  ng  adttrtlsers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 

lood Named  Dahlia« 5:1 75  pcr 

Is.  00c  per  I V fine  Mixed  Glad- 

ys HOFF m a iu  ^ eharge  for  packing. 

" H9FFMAN,  Route  13,  DAYTON,  OHIO 


of  boiling  water  and  let  It  stand  by  the 
fire  until  entirely  dissolved;  beat  six 
or  eight  eggs  light,  leaving  out  the 
whites  of  one  or  two;  stir  them  by 
degrees  into  a quart  of  milk  alternate- 
ly with  the  chocolate  and  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  white  sugar.  Put  the  mix- 
ture into  cups  and  bake  ten  minutes. 

if  you  have  eggs  but  not  much  milk, 
you  might  make 

Orange  Cream. 

Pare  and  squeeze  two  oranges  on  a 
cupful  of  finely  powdered  sugar,  with 
half  a cupful  of  water;  add  four  well 
beaten  eggs  and  beat  all  together  for 
some  time.  Strain  the  whole  through 
a flannel  into  a saucepan;  set  it  over 
a slow  fire  and  stir  it  one  way  until 
thick  and  scalding  hot,  not  boiling,  or 
it  will  curdle.  If  lumps  of  sugar  are 
rubbed  on  the  oranges  before  they  are 
pared  the  flavor  may  be  extracted,  or 
they  may  be  grated.  Serve  as  cus- 
tard in  jelly  glasses. 

Another  good  custard  to  be  made 
without  milk  is 

Coffee  Custard. 

Just  use  strong  coffee  instead  of 
milk,  having  eggs  enough  to  make  it 
quite  thick,  then  serve  with  sweetened 
cream.  There  are  some  brands  of 
evaporated  cream  that  are  nice  to  use 
in  this  way.  It  was  a long  time  be- 
fore I could  believe  that  evaporated 
cream  could  be  used  in  any  way  ex- 
cept in  coffee,  but  one  summer,  when 
living  a long  way  from  a cow,  I learn 
ed  how  to  use  it.  Since  then  I have 
even  made  it  into  really  excellent  ice 
cream.  Be  sure  to  buy  the  unsweet- 
ened varieties,  if  you  want  good  re- 
sults. 

Orange  Custard. 

One  quart  milk,  two  tablespoonfuls 
flour,  one  egg,  one  cupful  sugar,  two 
oranges,  vanilla  to  taste.  Put  the 
milk  on  the  stove  and  while  it  is  heat- 
ing take  your  sugar,  egg  and  flour  and 
mix  until  fine;  when  the  milk  boils 
pour  in  the  above  and  stir  until  it 
thickens.  When  cold,  flavor  and  pour 
over  the  two  oranges,  which  have  been 
sliced  into  a glass  dish,  and  sprinkle 
the  top  with  cocoanut.  Oranges  and 
bananas  mixed  make  it  all  the  better. 

Tapioca  Custard. 

Soak  three  tablespoonfuls  of  tapioca 
over  night;  put  into  a quart  of  boiling 
milk,  and  boil  an  hour  (use  double 
boiler);  beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs 
with  one  cupful  of  sugar;  add  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  prepared  or  fresh 
cocoanut;  stir  in,  and  boil  ten  minutes 
longer;  pour  this  mixture  into  a bak- 
ing dish,  beat  the  whites  of  four  eggs 
to  a stiff  froth;  stir  in  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  sugar  and  spread  this 
over  the  custard;  sprinkle  the  top 
with  cocoanut  and  brown  in  the  oven 
for  five  minutes. 

ELSA  CONOVER. 

it 

House  Cleaning  Hints. 

Mix  a lump  of  lard  the  size  of  a 
hen’s  egg  in  every  half  pailful  of  white- 
wash, while  it  is  hot,  and  it  will  work 
so  smoothly  it  will  surprise  you.  I 
mention  a half  pailful  only  because 
more  than  that  would  become  cool  be- 
fore it  could  be  used,  and  it  is  much 
better  to  apply  the  whitewash  while 
warm.  For  some  reason  that  I do  not 
pretend  to  understand,  it  can  be  put 
on  much  more  easily. 

After  having  beaten  your  carpets 
thoroughly,  spread  them  on  the  grass 
and  wash  them  with  a preparation  of 
warm  water  and  spirits  of  turpentine. 

If  this  work  is  done  out  of  doors,  quite 
a good  deal  of  the  turpentine  may  be 
used.  It  is  better  to  apply  it  with  a 
cloth,  partially  wrung  out,  unless  the 
carpet  is  very  badly  soiled,  when  a 
scrubbing  brush  may  be  used.  I wash 
both  sides  of  my  heavy  carpets,  for  the 
turpentine  is  such  a protection  against 
moths  and  buffalo  bugs. 

To  clean  fly  specks  from  varnished 
woodwork  or  furniture,  wipe  it  with  a 
soft  cloth  wrung  from  warm  skimmed 
milk.  When  I have  plenty  of  milk,  I 
like  to  use  it  on  my  painted  floors  also. 

I presume  almost  every  housekeeper 
knows  that  oilcloth  should  always  be 
washed  in  warm  milk. 

Here  is  an  excellent  recipe  for  kal- 
somine.  Procure  fifteen  pounds  of 
Paris  white,  one-half  pound  of  good 
white  glue  and  one-fourth  pound  of 
powdered  castile  soap,  Dissolve  the 


glue  in  warm  water,  mix  it  with  the 
Paris  white,  stir  in  the  soap,  then  thin 
to  the  proper  consistency  with  cold 
water.  Stir  until  perfectly  smooth  be-  I 
fore  applying. 

For  washing  windows,  I pin  my  faith  | 
to  gasoline.  Have  you  ever  tried  it?*, 
Just  rub  the  glass  with  a cloth  sat- 
urated with  gasoline.  You  can  use  it 
when  water  would  freeze  on  the  win- 
dow pane;  but  when  the  weather  is 
cold,  your  hands  must  be  protected 
with  warm  mittens.  I have  a small 
window  mop  with  which  I apply  the 
gasoline  on  cold  days,  or  when  even 
a light  wind  is  blowing.  After  using 
the  gasoline,  polish  the  glass  with  a 
dry  towel,  or  a piece  of  chamois  skin. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  offer  a sugges- 
tion that  does  not  properly  belong  to 
my  talk  on  house  cleaning,  but  it  is 
quite  nearly  related.  It  is  this— try 
kerosene  when  you  have  garments  or 
table  linen  stained  with  iron  rust  or 
trait.  Pour  a little  kerosene  into  a 
basin  and  soak  the  stained  place  for 
a little  while,  perhaps  half  an  hour, 
then  wash  with  soap  and  water. 

ELIZABETH  NORTON. 

it 

WORTH  KNOWING. 


To  Repair  Table  Cloths. 

Lay  the  table  cloth  quite  flat,  with 
the  hole  uppermost,  and  cover  it  with 
a piece  of  plain  brussels  net;  tack  it 
on  and  darn  with  fine  flax.  When 
lioned  it  will  scarcely  be  noticeable. 
If  the  table  cloth  is  beyond  repair  cut 
the  square  from  the  best  part  of  it  and  ! 
hem  around.  These  will  answer  as 
serviettes  for  everyday  use. 

To  Protect  Porch  Swings  from  Rain. 

As  most  of  the  swings  or  bed  ham- 
mocks used  upon  open  porches  are 
made  of  material  which  is  greatly  dam- 
aged by  rain,  and  as  they  are  usually 
too  heavy  to  be  taken  indoors  upon  the 
approach  of  every  storm,  the  simple 
device  of  “block  and  tackle”  by  which 
they  may  be  drawn  to  the  ceiling  may 
be  employed  for  their  protection. 

Cup  Omelets. 

Putter  half  a dozen  custard  cups  and 
fill  lightly  with  equal  quantities  of 
stale  bread  crumbs  and  cold  meat 
chopped  fine  and  well  seasoned.  Beat 
three  eggs,  add  one  cupful  of  milk  and 
divide  among  the  cups,  adding  more 
milk  if  necessary.  Set  the  cups  in  a 
pan  of  hot  water  and  bake  in  a mod- 
erate oven  until  firm  in  the  center. 
Turn  out  on  a platter  and  serve  with 
tomato  or  white  sauce. 

Variegated  Jellies. 

Variegated  jellies  are  pleasing  to  the 
e.ve  and  not  difficult  to  make.  When 
making  jelly  pour  only  a little  into  the 
jeRy  glass.  Cover  with  parafin  and 
set  away.  When  the  next  jelly  making 
day  arrives,  remove  the  paraffin  and 
put  in  about  an  inch  of  the  new  jelly. 
Continue  in  this  way  until  the  glasses 
are  full.  Currant  jelly  is  usually  the 
first  jelly  made.  This  may  be  fol- 
lowed with  a light  colored  apple  jelly, 
then  with  the  rich  purple  of  the  grape 
and  finally  with  quince.  The  combina- 
tion of  colors  is  very  attractive. 

J.  LEE,  Washington,  D C 

it  it 

An  Instructive  Booklet. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  publica- 
tions put  out  by  a railroad  is  one  just 
issued  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 

St.  Paul  Railway,  entitled,  “Fruit 
Growing  in  Washington.”  This  book- 
let entertainingly  describes  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  business  and  the  coun- 
try, and  the  matter  it  contains  comes 
from  the  pens  of  two  of  the  pioneer 
fruit  growers  of  the  state.  Mr.  W.>  F. 
Weimer  gives  an  account  of  the  cost 
of  an  orchard  from  the  time  it  is 
planted  until  it  comes  into  bearing. 
Mr.  F.  P.  Walden,  the  venerable  horti- 
cultural editor  of  “The  Ranch,”  and 
owner  of  over  200  acres  of  bearing  or- 
chard, tells  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
business  and  of  some  of  the  fortunes 
that  are  being  made  in  fruit  growing. 

Vegetable  growing  as  a side  line 
while  the  orchard  is  coming  into  bear- 
ing makes  one  of  the  best  and  surest 
sources  of  income.  When  used  in  con- 
nection with  a home  canner,  many 
extra  dollars  will  be  added  to  the  bank 
account  which  might  otherwise  never 
be  seen, 


DELAVAL 

Cream 

Separator 

The  Cow’s 
Best  Friend 

The  DE  LAVAL  is  the  cow’s  best 
friend  because  with  a DE  LAVAL 
she  gets  a square  deal.  She  receives 
full  credit  for  her  day’s  work  if  her 
owner  uses  a DE  LAVAL,  other- 
wise part  of  her  prod- 
uct is  wasted. 

Three  cows  and  a 
DE  LAVAL  will  make 
as  much  cream  or  but- 
ter in  a year  as  four 
cows  with  any  poor 
separator  or  gravity 
setting  process. 

Why  don’t  you  buy  a 
DE  LAVAL  for  the  price  of  one  of 
the  cows  and  save  the  fourth  cow’s 
feed  and  care? 

The  DE  LAVAL  is  the  world’s 
standard  cream  separator,  most 
simply  constructed,  skims  the  clean- 
est, turns  the  easiest  and  wears  the 
longest.  Write  for  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165-167  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


42  E.  MADISON  ST. 
CHICAGO. 


SEEDS 

BUCKREE’S  SEEDS  SUCCEED! 

SPECIAL  OFFER: 

FMade  to  build  New  Business.  A trial  will 
make  you  our  permanent  customer.  . 

Prize  Collection  Radish,  17  varieties ; Let- ' 

r 7 — ; tuce,  12  kinds:  Tomatoes, 

_ II  the  finest ; Turnip.  7 splendid ; Onion,  8 best  varie- 
I Hes;  10  Spring-flowering  Bulbs— 66  varieties  in  all. 

1 GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE. 

W rite  to-day;  Mention  this  Paper. 


SEND  10  CENTS 

l to  cover  postage  and  packing  and  receive  this  valuable 
\ collection  of  Seeds  postpaid,  together  with  my  big 
I Instructive,  Beautiful  Seed  and  Plant  Book,  , 
■1  telle  all  about  the  Best  varieties  of  Seeds,  Plante,  etc.  ‘ 

H W Riirkfipp  2159  BUCKBEE  STREET 

i n.  n.  DUCKDee,  eockpokd,  ill. 


$1 00  ys*  SEEDS 

Postpaid  -| 

For  Only  A \/h 

1 Pkt.  Asters,  Floral  Park  Mixture 
1 Pkt.  Pansies,  Extra  Giant  Mixed 
1 Pkt.  Carnations,  Finest  Mixed 
1 Pkt.  Mignonette,  Sweet  Scented 
1 Pkt.  Alyssum,  Carpet  of  Snow 
1 Pkt.  Poppy.DoubleCarnation  Fid. 
1 Pkt.  Petunia,  Finest  Mixed 
1 Pkt.  Portulacca,  Choicest  Mixed 
1 Pkt.  Verbena, Extra  Special  Mixed 
1 Pkt.  Sweet  Pea,  Large  Fid.  Mixed 

To  get  our  Garden  Annual  into 
the  hands  of  as  many  flower 
lovers  as  possible  we  will  send 
the  above  10  packets  of  First  Class 
Seeds  for  only  10  cents  postpaid. 
J.  ROSCOE  FULLER  & CO.,  BOX  337  FLORAL  PARK,  N.  T. 


(JO, 000  SEEDS  IOcJ 


— f * V,"  » cgciauiCD  UUU 

Flowers.  They  will  produce  more  than  $26.  worth  of 
Vegetables  and  10  bushels  of  Flowers. 

800  Seeds  Cabbage  3 Best  Varieties  3 pkts. 

2,600  “ Lettuce  4 “ 44  4 44 

800  44  Onion  2 44  44  2 44 

1.0  0 0 44  Radish  4 44  44  4 44 

30  0 44  Tomato  3 44  44  3 44 

2.000  44  Turnip  4 44  44  4 44 

2,500  Flowers  30  Grand  Flowering  Varieties 

In  all  10,000  Seeds,  and  oar  new  Seed  Book  with  a 
10c  Credit  Check  good  for  10c  selection,  postpaid,  10c. 
FAIRVIEW  SEED  FARMS,  Box  122,  Syracuse,  N.  Yu 


Rider  Agents  Wanted I 

in  each  town  to  ride  an  exhibit  sample  ion  bicv 
cle.  Write  for  special  offer. 

Finest  Guaranteed  4Eb#/) 

1911  Models 

with  Coaster- Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires 

1909  & 1910  Models 
all  of  best  makes  . ..  *P  A to  %p  i 2: 

tOO  Second-Hand  I Wheels 

All  makes  and  models,  . Cn 

good  as  new to  S3 

(Great  FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE 

jWe  Ship  on  Approval  Tvithout  a 

\cent  deposit,  pay  the  / reiffht , and  allow 

T1.S.JaAY  S FREE  TRIAL. 

C?aster  brake  rear  wheels,  lamps, 
sundries,  parts  and  repairs  for  all  makes  of  bicycles  at 
pri"s-  OO  NOT  BUY  until  you  get  our 
catalogues  and  offer.  Write  now.  3 B 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  R271  CHICAGO 


|$20TO$l00 

Jaweek 

WITH  MY  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  WORKING  MODELS 
lS?!lli0nviW?.d°Td  BARNEY  OU3FIELD-SIO.OO  co.rr,  ,ll-1r„d 
NOW-FREE  c.fiog.  K l.  BTM.  Box  51-3947  Washington.  St  Lana 


LEARN^RUNsREPAIR 

AUTOMOBILES 


EARN! 


Please  Mention  ™®Iruit-j3r°!ierw'>eneveryou 

correspond  with  our  advertisers 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 
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OULTRY  GOSSIP 


Items  of  Interest  to  the  Man  who 
Keeps  Poultry 


Colony  System  of  Keeping  Poultry  in' 
the  Orchard. 

Shade  in  the  poultry  yards  for  grow- 
ing chicks  as  well  as  for  the  old  fowls 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  is  a 
question  that  is  too  often  overlooked; 
shade  is  necessary  especially  during 
the  hot  summer  months,  as  the  poultry 
suffer  from  heat  as  well  as  any  other 
kind  of  live  stock  on  the  farm  and,  of 
course,  cannot  thrive  like  the  chickens 
that  have  plenty  of  large  shady  runs 
in  the  orchard. 

In  housing  the  chicks,  we  use  both 
out-of-door  brooders  and  colony  houses 
and  scatter  them  well  all  over  our 
large  orchard.  When  we  take  the 
chicks  from  the  incubator,  we  place 
them  in  out-door  brooders  and  keep 
them  there  until  they  are  large  enough 
to  put  in  the  colony  houses,  which  we 
build  out  of  piano  and  organ  boxes. 
We  cover  these  boxes  with  a good 
rubberoid  roofing,  to  prevent  them 
from  leaking  and  to  keep  out  the  cold. 
We  place  these  boxes  .up  off  of  the 
ground  on  bricks  or  blocks  about  six 
inches  above  the  ground  to  admit  a 
circulation  of  fresh  air  at  all  times,  to 
prevent  dampness. 

In  building  our  colony  house  out  of 
a piano  box  we  put  in  two  partitions, 
made  out  of  burlap,  tacked  to  a frame 
and  temporarily  nailed  in  the  box.  This 
is  to  keep  the  chicks  from  crowding, 
and  which  is  a far  better  and  cheaper 
method  than  boards.  It  admits  a bet- 
ter circulation  of  air,  where  there  are 
a number  of  chicks.  In  these  boxes 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  three  hens 
and  their  little  families,  or  if  the  chicks 
are  from  brooders  they  will  easily  ac- 
commodate seventy-five  chicks,  twen- 
ty-five in  each  division. 

We  lay  these  piano  boxes  down  on 
the  widest  and  longest  side,  with  the 
slant  side  up,  on  which  we  put  hinges 
and  use  as  a combined  door  and  roof. 
It  can  be  thrown  back  to  admit  sun- 
shine on  warm  days,  besides  allowing 
plenty  of  room  to  clean  the  box.  Small 


Oner  Man  and  His  Son 

MADE  — • 

$12,000 

In  One  Year 
with  Poultry 


Think  of  it!  A good  sized 

— „ fortune  made  in  one  year, 

and  the  good  part  of  it  is  anyone  can  do 
it  if  they  follow  similar  successful,  prac- 
tical experiences.  Our  big 

112-Page  Book  Tells  How 

r It  is  full  of  information  gleaned  from  the 
successful  experiences  of  the  world’s  most 
prominent  poultrymen.  _ 

In  addition  there  are  articles  on  the  Possi- 
bilities of  poultry  raising  on  the  ordinary 
farm— which  breeds  are  best— money-making 
methods  of  raising  ducks— how  to  feed— breed 
—rear —market  and  hatch  on  a money-making 
scale.  Contains  scores  of  letters  from  leading 
poultrymen  telling  how  they  have  succeeded 
— their  secrets  of  success.  No  book  like  it.  No 
book  contains  so  many  articles  of  actual,  prac- 
tical, successful  poultry  raising  experiences. 

Write  Your  Name  on  a Postal 

mail  it  today  and  insure  getting  a copy  before 
the  edition  is  exhausted.  . . 

Describes  the  ion  Sand  Tray  Prairie  State 
Incubators.  Universal  Hovers,  Colony  Houses, 
etc.,  which  are  revelations  in  artificial  incu- 
bation machinery.  Be  sure  to  write  for  book 

today.  Free— prepaid.  

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
14  Main  Street  Homer  City,  Pa. 


Hatch  Alter  Hatch 

90%  — or  Belter 


Write  today.  Don’t  you  start  this  new  Billion 
Dollar  Chicken  money  year,  without  getting  our 
Big  Free,  212-page  book  for  money-makers, 
“Profitable  Poultry  Raising”— greatest  we’ve 
ever  issued.  It  tells  about 

rVDIIFDC  Incubators 
VIl  IlljliS  and  Brooders 

with  late  letters  from  Cyphers  owners  all  over  the 

country  proving  biggest  hatches  

right  along.  Own  a real  Incuba- 
tor— not  an  imitation.  Before  you 
buy  an j/,  get  the  facts.  They’re 
all  In  our  Big  Free  Book.  Address 
CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 
Department  53  . Buffalo,  N.Y. 

NawYorlcCIly  Chicago,  111.  Boston,  Max*. 

Kansas  City, Mo.  (2000  Agent*)  Oakland,  Cal. 


window  panes  are  placed  in  either  side 
to  admit  light  on  cold  or  cloudy  days. 

In  the  organ  boxes  we  put  only  one 
partition,  and  we  use  only  ordinary 
barn  windows  for  sliding  doors  in  the 
front  of  the  boxes,  which  when  com- 
pleted makes  a very  desirable  colony 
house  at  one-fourth  the  price  you 
would  have  to  pay  for  a real  colony 
house  made  out  of  new  lumber. 

We  scatter  these  outdoor  brooders 
and  colony  houses  all  over  our  large 
orchard,  changing  them  often  to  green- 
er pastures;  that  is,  we  shift  the  boxes 
from  place  to  place,  in  order  to  have 
plenty  of  grass  and  clover,  and  keep 
the  ground  in  a sanitary  condition. 

During  the  heat  of  the  day  the 
chicks  will  rest  under  the  shade  of  the 
old  apple  tree,  or  rather  the  mulberry 
trees,  as  there  is  no  fruit  they  seem  to 
relish  as  much  as  the  mulberries.  They 
will  leave  their  morning  meal  any  time 
for  a big,  juicy  mulberry. 

As  for  our  fowls  we  build  our  hen- 
houses, and  make  our  large  yards  in 
the  orchard.  Arrange  the  yards  so 
there  will  be  from  two  to  three  tree 
rows  in  each  yard,  besides  when  we 
break  up  our  breeding  yards,  we  have 
other  large  yards  in  the  orchard  that 
we  give  the  old  fowls,  and  we  place 
our  young  pullets  away  from  the  cock- 
erels in  the  yards  the  hen  vacated.  By 
so  doing  there  is  no  fruit  going  to 
waste  in  any  of  the  yards,  besides  the 
chicks  and  fowls  destroy  millions  of 
insects,  etc.,  and  many  other  enemies 
that  attack  the  fruit  as  well  as  the 
that  attack  the  fruit  and  trees.  As 
the  orchard  affords  plenty  of  shade 
and  sunshine,  plenty  of  green  grass. 

You  want  a well  drained  orchard  to 
promote  long  life  to  your  trees;  you 
want  a well  drained  poultry  yard  to 
afford  a long  life  to  your  flocn..  Why 
not  plant  them  both  on  the  same  plot 
of  ground? 

The  droppings  from  the  poultry  as 
they  roam  over  the  orchard  are  valu- 
able. In  order  to  keep  up  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  in  the  orchard,  one  must 
use  a good  fertilzer,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing so  valuable  as  the  droppings  from 
the  poultry.  We  scatter  all  the  clean- 
ings from  the  colony  and  the  hen 
houses  all  over  the  orchard. 

I wish  to  call  attention  again  to  the 
benefit  of  the  mulberry  tree.  We  have 
hundreds  of  them  planted  on  our  farm 
They  make  an  ideal  wind  break  around 
the  orchard  and  buildings;  they  fur- 
nish the  birds  plenty  of  fruit,  and  by 
so  doing  other  fruit  is  not  molested. 
The  chickens,  both  young  and  old,  sim- 
ply live  under  the  trees,  waiting  for 
the  wind  or  the  birds  to  thrown  down 
their  share.  Where  the  branches  are 
near  the  ground,  it  is  indeed  amusing 
to  see  the  hens  fly  upon  the  branches 
and  shake  down  the  juicy  fruit  to 
their  company.  If  the  cock  bird  is  near 
— which  he  always  is — he  will  crow 
for  joy,  just  as  to  say,  “Let  the  women 
do  the  work,”  and  they  do.  We  never 
have  a sick  chicken  during  fruit  time, 
so  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  fruit  is  good  for  them. 

Iowa.  J.  G.  LEMBKE. 

Things  to  be  Considered  in  Poultry 
Raising. 

Anything  that  is  worth  doing  at  all 
is  worth  doing  well.  Earnest,  system- 
atic, intelligent,  effort  wins  in  the 
long  run.  It  has  been  too  long  a pre- 
vailing notion  that  anybody  could  raise 
chickens  without  any  experience, 
knowledge  or  information  about  the 
work.  But  when  a person  of  this  sort 
has  purchased  his  stock  of  fowls  and 
makes  a balk  in  the  management,  and 
fails,  then  he  will  howl  and  say  there 
isn’t  much  money  in  the  chicken  busi- 
ness. 

The  fact  is  this,  there  is  more  profit 
in  the  poultry  business  for  the  amount 
of  capital  invested,  than  any  other 
occupation.  But  it  must  be  carried  on 


GREAT 
Bargain 
Offers 
-to — 
Readers 
of  this 
PAPER 


LICE  PROOF 
SANITARY 


<TALVANIZED$TEEL 

PoultryNests 

I Feeders  and 

Coops 


No.  1 

NEST  SET 

Made  all  in  one  piece  of 

10  uui  six  nests  in  a row 

seller.  Made  o(  No.  M Gauge  Galv.  Steel.  Put  together 
without  rjvets  or  solder.  Hangs  against  the' wall  on 
three  nail  heads.  Weighs  only  22  lbs  . 6 ft.  long. 11  i nches 
high  and  ll  inches  deep.  Separate  door  mTront.  of  each 
nest  which  forms  a percb  when  open.  -Gan  be  closed  ai* 
night  to  prevent  fowls  roosting  in  nests.  For  seating 

Regular  Price  $3-90 

1^-^  -No.  2.  SINGLE  CLOSED  NEST 

Built  wjth  a closed  top  and  door  like 
No.  1 which  catches  when  shut.  12 
in.  high  and  15  in.  in 
diameter.  Made 
clean  and  sanitary 
by  using  Galvan- 
, ized Steel. 

Hangs  either  in 
_ $prner  or  on  flat 

wall  on  two  nails.  Weil  ventilated. 

Light  & easily  Rgg  $1.25 


There  is 
more  money  In 
Poultry  than  any 
other  item  on  the  whole' 
farm  for  the  amount  invested. 
There’s  also  big  money  on  the  suburban 
or  town  lot.  The  biggest  money  is  in  the  eggs. 
an3  you  can’t  have  both  eggs  ami  lice.  Get  rid  of 
lice  by  using  Galvanized  Steel  Nests,  Feeders  and 
Copps.  Lice  wont  stay  on  them>  All  of  our  goods 
are  made  of  the  best  grade  of  heavy  gauge  Galvan- 
ized Steel,  and  will  last  two  life-times.  Give  the 
women  a chance  to  make  big  money  out  of  your 
Poultry.  The  Poultry  and  Egg  Market  is  going  to 
be  higher  every  year.  Fix  for  it  and  get  your  share, 

SPECIAL  BARGAIN 

Offers  To  Readers  This  Paper 


Light, 


carried  around  — — o- *■ 

No.  3.  SINGLE  OPEN  NEST. 

substantial  open  nest,  |5  inches 
1 diameter  <fe6  inches  ■ 
deep.  Made  of, 
same  durable 
material.  Lice 
Vproof.  Portable. 

,v  1Np.  Ref.  Price  50c  ___ 

No  6.  CHICK  FEEDER.  AND  PROTEC  TOR 
Consists  of  a large  hopper  which  feeds  into  small  trough 
under  it  as  feed  is  con-  " T L ” 
sumed  but  does  not 
waste.  Small  hoppers 
at  each  end  for  grit . 
and  bone  meal.  Hop*, 
per  is  protected  by  coM- 
er  with  openings.  Only 
little  chicks  can  get 
to  feed.  Cover  also  pro 
tects  feed  from  dirt  and 
moisture.  30  inches  long 
and  20  inches  wide. 

cut  shows  pctionai  vie*  Reeular  Price  $3.75 

Weight  11  pounds  y * ' 

No.  4.  BROOD  COOP  AND  RUN  A (treat  conven- 
ience. A 24-inch  by  20-inch  coop  of  Galvanized  Steel 
lcu  makes  a water-tight 

shelter  for  hen  and 
chicks.  Run  is  30  IA. 
long,  made  of  heavy 
galv. screen.  Different 

^ size  doors  in  coop  for 

confining:  either  Iar*e  or  small  chickens.  Combined 


No.  1 Galvanized  Steel  Set  of  six  nests 
regular  price  is  $3.90.  to  you  — - ~ 
for  $8.50;  3 Sets  (18  nests)  for 


No.  2 Galv.  Steel  Individual  Closed 
Nests,  regular  price  is  81.25  — - ~ 
to  you  Si;  6 for  $5.60;  12  for 


$10 


BARGAIN 
Noel. 

BARGAIN 
No.  2. 

BARGAIN 
No.  3 

over,  for  only  3oc  each;  or  30  nests  for  only 

BARGAIN  

No.  4 sp^ciaYprice  to  you  $3.60*.-3  for 
BARGAIN  <lnr  Galvanized  Steel  Brood  Ctmps 

No.  5 

BARGAIN 


The  No.3  Galvanized  Steel  Individual 
Open  Nest,  reeular  price  50c  each,  to 
you  for  40c  each;  half  dozen  or  $10 

Our  No.  6 Galvanized  Steel  Chick 
Feeder,  reeular  price  $3.76;  a el  ( 

. . 4>0  CA.  O fns  4^11 

_ 3oopa. 

'regular  price,  including  run,  f 
$3. 76 each;  to  you  $3.60,  or  3 for  vlv 

We  will  send  one  of  No.  1 Set  of  six 

Neat**,  one  No.  0 Chick  Feeder  and  one 
No.  6 No.  4 Brood  Coop.reeularprice  t|( 
total  $11.40;  a special  price  to  you-  all  for  «P*V 
Batter  Yet— We  will  send. you  all  of 
the  above  (Bargain  6)  and  in  additon 

one  No.  2 Closed  Nest,  and  1.25 


BARGAIN 

No.  7 ime  ww.  ‘uiuuvu  

Qne  No.  3 Open  Nest,  total  $13.16;  to  you 


Better  send  order  now.  you  want  them.you  need  them 
Address  all  orders,  make  all  remittance,  payable  to 

KNUDSON 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Rnv  ->04  ST.  JOSEPH  MISSOURI  ED  El? 
Sa.;.7£5l  Illustrated  Catalog  F Kt/fc 


125  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  f0°*h 

Why  nay  more  than  our  price!  If  ordered  together  we  send 
tanks  and  boilers.  Belt-regulating.  Nursery  underneath ^the 


& 


Wisconsin  Incubators 

I are  made  of  California 
Redwood.  Lamps 
are  galvanized  iron, 
j O.  K.  Burners.  Taylor 
j Thermometers, 

This  Illustration 

| shows  the  double  walls 
with  air  space  between 


but  l did  not  want  to  sell  it.  From  the  nnt.natca  1 1 eot  97  chicks 
from  100  eggs  and  if  the  eggs  do  not  hatch  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
incubator  because  it  is  perfect.  MARY  M.  STULL. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.,  Racine.  Wie.  Grass  Lake.  Midi. 

Dear  Sirs:— I do  not  think  there  is  a better  machine  on  earth  than 
vour  incubator.  From  the  first  three  hatches  I pot  115  clucks  from 
115  errs  105  chicks  from  105  esgrs  and  109  chicks  from  109  ekga. 
No  incubator  on  earth  can  beat  that.  I will  stand  by  tins  state- 
ment as  1 can  prove  it.  A_  JESSUP.  R.  No.  3. 


mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when  you  write  in  response  to  an  advertisement. 


PUT  UP  REPUBLIC  FARM  CATES 


And  see  for  y 


H /ourself  how  convenient,  inex- 
pensive and  durable  they  are. 

Easily  raised  above  snow  drifts,  or  tof'o^^ens  or  hogs 
to  pass,  at  the  same  time  turning  cattle  and  horses. 

Cost  less  than  wooden  gates,  more  easily  handled 
and  last  ten  times  as  long. 

REPUBLIC  FARM  GATES 


Handsome  Catalog  of  Republic  Farm 
I Gates  and  Ornamental  Fences  sent 
FREE.  

REPUBLIC  FENCE  4 GATE  CO., 


of  high  carbon  extra  heavy  tubularsteel, 

A gate  that  weather  and  stock  cannot  destroy. 

225  Republic  St., 
NORTH  CHICAGO,  ILL.| 


THINK 
OF  IT 


Smm  On  Buys  My  Double 
Wall,  Hot  Water 
^ Fifty  Egg  Incubator 

A better  machine  for  themoney^nnot  behad.Gaar^^to 

SS 

built  incubators  for  80  yeara. 

800.000  Satisfied  Users  of 
k Stahl  Incubators 

lOO  egg  size,  price  S7.60 
200  egg  size,  » 9.60 

80-paae  catalogue  shows  full  line  of 
Excelsiors,  Wooden  Hens,  Broodera, 
etc.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

GEO  H.  STAHL 

- -Fully  Bo*  243  ’Bf  Quincy,  Ill 

Guaranteed 

Read  our  Classified  Advertising  Department.  If  you  have  ^rder 

or  exchange  it  pays  to  use  this  department.  4 cents  a word,  cask  w 
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‘Hatching  Facts”  Free 


Your  address  on  a postal  brings 
latest  edition  of  4 4 Hatching  Fads’* 
best  Booklet  published  on  Incuba- 
tors and  Brooders— tells  how  to  start 
right  at  least  expense.  Belle  City 
Won  World’s  Championship  last 
season.  . 4 4 Hatching  Facts’*  tells 
all.  Write  today — or  if  in  a hurry 
' order  direct  from  this  ad  below. 
Anyway  read  ren.arkable  offer: 
J.  V Rohan.  Pres.  Belle  City  Incubator  Co. 


Buys  the  Best 


Incubator 


/ Ever  Made 


Wo  ship 
Hqulck  from 
St.  Paul,  Buffalo,  || 
I KaoBan  City  or 
Racine. 


$4.85  Buys  the  Best  Brooder 
Both  Incubator  and  Brooder,  ordered  together 
cost  but  $11.50—  Freight  Prepaid  (E.ol  Rockies) 

The  Belle  City  Incubator  has  double  walls 
and  dead  air  space  all  over,  copper  tank,  hot- 
water  heat,  self-regulator,  thermometer,  egg 
tester,  safety  lamp,  nursery,  high  legs, 
double  door.  The  Belle  City  Brooder  is  the 
only  double-walled  brooder  made,  hot-water 
heat,  platform,  metal  lamp.  No  machines 
at  any  price  are  better. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
Write  for  our  book  to- 
day, or  send  the  price 
now  and  save  waiting. 

140-Chick  Brooder  J ■ V-  Rohan,  President. 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  104  Racine,  Wts. 


Big  Incubator  Value 


Successful  Incubators  have 
always  been  superior  to  all 
others.  This  year  they  are 
better  than  ever  before  and 
the  price  is  lower.  Get  our 
direct-to-you  proposition 
and  Big  FREE  Book  and  low 
price  before  you  pay  a cent 
for  any  incubator.  Wewant 
to  prove  to  you  that  this  is 
the  biggest  real  value  ever 
offered 


under  the  same  rules  that  apply  to  all 
other  flourishing  enterprises.  There 
are  a great  many  things  to  be  con- 
sidered before  one  fairly  launches  into 
the  poultry  business,  be  it  man  or 
woman.  The  common  sense  part  is  to 
stick  to  it,  and  to  succeed,  let  come 
what  will. 

The  first  consideration  is  the  loca- 
tion of  the  houses  and  yards.  The  best 
location  is  in  the  country  or  in  the 
suburbs  of  a town,  although  the  back 
yard  of  a city  lot  can  be  made  profit- 
able for  raising  a few  chickens  if  the 
work  is  properly  handled.  There  are 
certain  important  necessities  that 
must  not  be  overlooked.  The  soil  must 
be  dry,  fertile  and  rolling,  so  that  the 
ground  will  absorb  all  impurities  and 
stay  in  a sanitary  condition.  It  is  im- 
portant to  have  the  houses  free  from 
drafts  and  cold  winds.  There  should 
be  trees  and  bushes  of  some  kind  on 
the  land  to  provide  shelter  during  the 
summer  days;  an  orchard  is  the  best 
place.  Poultry  can  have  the  run  of  the 
orchard,  as  they  will  not  injure  the 
trees,  but  will  be  a benefit,  destroying 
the  insects  and  worms.  The  farmer 
who  has  an  orchard  and  neglects  keep- 
ing poultry  on  a large  or  a small  scale 
is  neglecting  a valuable  opportunity. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  poultry 


Holbrook  Farm  Eggs  for  Hatching 


Established  1892 

■<l  lo  noil  eggs  for  hatching.  lint.  a,Jwa.v»  icfuBCd 
' WhIh  litiH  alu.i.s  . been  diopOKCtl  «,f  in  fancy  bre-d- 
«mr  spending  a penny  for  adver Using,  and  they 
by  advertising  their  winners. 


First  Time  to  Advertise 

Never  before  lnive  w<*  offe 
to."  Our  entire  output  of  li 
cih  for  sliow  purposes^  wit  in 
have  bull)  up  a largo  arid  profitable  hiialnc 

But  now  wo  have  enlarged  our  plant  and  determined  fin  iwo  years  to  sell  no 
more  live  birds.  Our  business  Is,  therefore,  producing  fertile  eggs  for  hatching 
purposes  from  a.  strain  of  healthy  chickens  bred  to  highest  standard  in  blood  m<| 
laying  qualities. 

BARRED  ROCKS  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  S.  C BROWN  LEGHORNS 
S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS 

Prices  of  all  breeds  are  the  same;  say  which  you  want. 

12  eggs  for  $:!;  24  eggs  for  $5;  30  eggs  for  $7;  48  eggs  for  $8.50;  60  eggs  for  $0.25 
on  lots  of  100  to  5000.  We  call  fill  any  size  order  Older  now  and  we  will  fill  hi  iota) 
possible  to  the  dates  you  want  them,  up  to  June  1st.  If  wc  m .■  we  will  be  sold  out  u 
money  immediately. 


Write  for  prices 
n and  as  near  as 
will  refund  your 


We  GUARANTEE  BREED,  QUALITY  and  FERTILITY 

Wo  guarantee  that  all  eggs  are  Holbrook  Farm  Strain,  of  Pure  Blood,  true  to  name  and  feather,  and 
will  test  70  per  cent  up  to  March  15,  and  00  per  cent  to  June  i t.  claims  for  infertility  must  be  made 
within  12  days  of  date  of  shipment,  and  all  clear  eggs  returned  to  ns  at  once  by  prepaid  < me 

Remember  this  is  th'e  first  opportunity  you  or  anyone  else  has  ever  had  to  get  Holbrook  Farm  Egg  for 
Hatching.  Our  stock  was  never  better,  and  eggs  are  hatching  well. 

Cash  must  ho  sent  with  every  order.  We  never  ship  C.  O.  L>. 

HOLBROOK  FARM,  G.  A.  HURD,  Proprietor,  Box  C,  HAWORTH,  BERGEN  CO.,  NEW  JERSEY 
References  as  to  financial  standing: 

Com  Exchange  Bank,  Astoria  Branch,  New  York;  Closter  National  Bank,  Closter,  N.  J. ; Bradstreef  Co. 


they  should  be  if  you  have  bought 
eggs  from  the  best  stock,  you  can  ask 
$1.50  and  get  it. 

The  next  step  is  to  advertise  the 
cockerels  you  have  to  sell  for  breed- 
ers. Put  in  an  ad  something  like  the 
following: 

“R.  C.  R.  I.  Red  cockerels  for  sale. 
I have  thirty-three  fine,  big,  active 
cockerels,  fully  matured,  good  combs 
and  heads.  Some  extra  well  marked, 


Successful  Incubators 


have  20  years  experience  back  of  them.  Every  fault 
of  others  eliminated.  New  special  featuresdeveloned 
this  year.  Ventilation,  heating,  regulation—  all  per- 
fect. Don’t  experiment.  Get  a SUCCESSFUL-the 
sure  certain  money-maker.  Get  our  price  and  book 
NOW:  If  you  want  booklet  on  “Proper  Care  and 
Feeding  of  Chicks,  Ducks  and  Turkeys,”  send  10c 
Catalogue  is  FREE.  Write  postal. 

De» Moines  Incubator  Co.,  184  Second  St., Dos  Moines,  la. 


140  egg  incubator 

and  140  CHICK  BROODER 


$10 


The  incubator  is  Rn+h 
California  Red-  p®"1 
wood,  covered  ■ 
with  asbestos  and  galvanized 
iron;  has  triple  walls,  copper  tank; 
oft«L  nursery;  egg  tester,  thermometer,  ready 

Pr  t0  use-  30  Days’  Trial  — money  back  

I if  not  0.  K W rite  for  Free  Catalog  today. 

jlroncladlncubator Co., Dept.  12  Racine, Wis. 


Economy  Brood  Coops 

ARE  RAIN,  RAT,  LICE,  MITE  PROOF 


and  cannot  be  blown 
over  by  the  wind. 
Price  only  $3.00.  We 
pay  the  freight  to 
your  city.  Write  for 
booklet.  Dept.  K., 


C.  F.  GRIMM,  Atchison,  Kansas 


’’ole  Agent  for  United  States  and  Canada 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS,  MAPLE  & BAKER,  CHARITON,  IOWA 


SHOEMAKER’S 
BOOK  ON 


POULTRY 


scattered  over  the  orchard  at  regular 
intervals  are  a value  to  the  orchard 
from  the  droppings  which  are  scatter- 
ed everywhere.  They  are  afforded 
more  exercise  than  when  confined  in 
small  pens.  They  obtain  more  animal 
food  of  the  right  quality,  and  they 
thrive  better  under  the  spreading 
boughs  of  the  orchard  than  they  can 
in  a scratching  pen.  In  fruit  time  gen- 
erally the  birds  are  moulting  and 
should  be  shut  in  small  pens,  so  that 
they  do  not  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  gathering  of  fruit. 

Fruit  culture  and  poultry  breeding 
should  go  hand  in  hand.  It  takes  no 
more  land,  and  the  profit  is  greater. 

Iowa.  ANNA  M.  LEMBKE. 


land  Almanac  for  1911  has  224  pages  with 
f many  colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life. 
It  tells  all  about  chickens,  their  prices, 
their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  All 
about  Incubators,  their  prices  and  their 
operation.  All  about  poultry  houses  and 
how  to  build  them.  It's  an  encyclopedia 
of  chickendom.  You  need  it.  Only  15c. 
C.  C.  Shoemaker,  Box  1043,  Freeport,  III. 


n writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


OCULUM” 

i?.ulc^.  sure  and  permanent  cure  of  roup,  cholera, 
nite  diarrhea.  America's  leading  fanciers  use  and 
ecommend  it: — “I  have  been  using  your  new  remedy, 
ucuium,  on  some  of  my  valuable  birds  and  it  has 
roduced  good  results.  You  surely  should  have  a large 
*or  remedy  when  its  qualities  become  known 
<ni??«B*POtU  tfA  f^nc'ers-  Wishing  you  success.  I am, 
ours  truly,  A.  C.  Hawkins,  Lancaster,  Mass.”  Breed- 
L°!  T1??  nca 3 best  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wvandottes. 
j2iollar  for  bottle.  25  cents  for  trial  bottle  and 
*s?nJn«irniame’  . fails*  your  mone.v  returned, 
lancock  Inoculatum  Co.,  Inc.,  Box  5,  Salem,  Va. 


Chicken  Business  7**?-  ortunes 


Get  busy.  We  start  you.  Most  | 
successful  Poultry  Farm,. 

Thousands  to  choose  from. 

Low  prices  on  fowls,  eggs, 
k incubators,  etc.  Big  illus- 
i„ Ti — 1 ■ ■ J t rated, valuable  book  on  “Prof-* 

S POULTRY  FARM,  Box  94,  Clarinda,  Iowa. 


jireider's  Fine  Calalogne 


kf.  5?colored  pictures  of  fowl^calen^ 

) n s°  month'lllustrJon3,d  escr I p - 

feffi0*®3’  incubators,  brooders,  and 
lid  how  ™ern,ng  ‘he  business,  where 
now  to  buy  fine  poultry,  eetrs  for 

E &?■  »S’  etc  ” at  low-cost 

c-  B.  H.  Greioer,  Box  41 . Rheems.  Pa. 


ctiT  y ' *"ure  Brea  unicK- 

r.ttu  •’  Geese,  Turkeys;  also  Holstein 
taSSSKSS  Wi2r„eJ,?‘  °ldest  PO^fy  fnrm 


* ^ 

Selling  Poultry  Through  Advertise- 
ments. 


It  is  never  any  trouble  to  dispose  of 
first  class  pullets  of  any  popular 
breed.  If  you  have  raised  more  nice 


others  fair.  All  will  make  good  breed- 
ers. I have  culled  out  all  poor  ones. 
Have  been  bred  from  non-related 
stock,  and  are  extra  vigorous.  Good 
in  under  color.  Price,  $2  to  $5  each, 
discount  on  five  or  more.  Write  quick. 
Mrs.  Mary  Jones,  Smithville,  Mo.” 

The  third  step  is  to  take  care  of 
those  that  are  not  good  enough  for 
breeders.  Whet  up  your  appetite  and 
roast  as  many  as  you  like  for  fall  har- 
vest dinners.  Thanksgiving  and  the 
holidays.  Sell  at  once  all  you  do  not 
intend  to  eat. 

It  is  perhaps  easier  to  sell  pullets 
than  cockerels,  although  they  are  not 
valued  quite  as  high.  I have  advised 
placing  separate  advertisements  for 
pullets  and  cockerels,  and  I believe  it 
will  pay.  They  could  be  advertised, 
however,  both  in  one  ad,  but  the  value 
of  all  of  the  stock  is  well  worth  the 
expenditure  for  two  classified  ads  in 
at  least  two  poultry  or  farm  papers. 


BROODER,  FORESTDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  FOREST,  ILL. 


47  leading  varieties 
Pure  Bred  Chick- 


aUowS  « ®Kgs  and "incubators 
I ARKIM  cents  for  catalogue. 

IAHKIH  a HERZBERG.  Box  41 , Mankaio;  Minn. 


AND  FRUIT  MAGAZINE 


pullets  than  you  are  in  position  to 
handle  through  the  winter  get  in  touch 
with  buyers  by  placing  an  ad  in  your 
local  paper  if  you  live  in  a good 
chicken  community,  and  also  in  this 
paper  and  in  two  or  three  good  poul- 
try journals.  Write  an  ad  something 
like  the  following: 

“Pullets  for  Sale — I have  more  fine 
White  Orpington  pullets  than  I can 
handle  through  the  winter.  Will  sell 
thirty-six  that  are  large  size,  thrifty, 
good  type  and  good  color.  Price,  $1.25 
each,  or  $40  for  the  bunch.  Write  at 
once.  John  Smith,  Poseyville,  Indi- 
ana.” 

If  your  pullets  are  extra  fine,  and 


Then  you  may  sell  some  of  your  cock- 
erels to  the  pullet  buyers  and  some  of 
the  pullets  to  the  cockerel  buyers. 

Egg  orders  will  not  commence  much 
before  the  middle  of  February  and  the 
business  will  increase  from  then  on 
until  June,  and  we  should  start  a clas- 
sified advertisement  in  several  papers 
with  the  January  issues.  The  classi- 
fied ad  should  read  something  as  fol- 
lows : 

“Large  Brilliant  Rose  Comb  Reds— 

I have  a splendid  strain  of  vigorous, 
hustling  Reds.  They  are  good  in  both 
outer  and  under  color,  well  marked, 
great  layers,  correct  type.  Brilliant 
Red  Beauties  that  delight  all  visitors,  j 


And  Make 

$25aV\feek 


Trapping1  this  Fall. 

VICTOR 
TRAPS 


are  sure  to  go  and 
(sure  to  hold  Every 
genuine  Victor  Trap 
is  pierced  with  a v" 
eSZsk  yourDealer 

Insist  on  the'V” 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


A True  Story 


200  Hens  Keep  a Family 

The  Story  of  how  200  Hens  kept  a 
farmer’s  family  of  five  persons  is  pub- 
lished in  our  Catalogue  of  Incubators 
and  Brooders.  That  is  only  one  of  the 
good  things  it  contains.  For  example 
theie  is  a chapter  written  personally  by  Hr.  Essex 
(America's  Poultry  anil  Incubator  Expert)  telling  “How 
some  People  Make  Money  and  are  successful  in  the 
Poultry  Business  Where  With  Equal  Chances  Others 
L?se-  .I(,s  tltle  is:  “When  You  Start— Start  Right.” 
The  Catalogue  also  shows  “How  Money  Is  Made  in  the 
Poultry  Business.”  It  tells  of  poultry-keepers  who  get 
•in  and  40  cents  a pound  for  broilers;  who  get  50  cents 
a dozen  for  eggs;  of  one  who  began  with  eight  pullets 
and  now  has  $1,600  worth  of  houses,  etc.,  paid  for.  It 
V«K!trates  '“ld  describes  our  Incubators  and  Brooders 
( Fifteen  sizes,  to  suit  everybody)  Including  our  Stand- 
ard  Incubators — the  only  Hardwood  Incubators  made. 
Ir  you  want  a Superior  Machine  at  a low  price  write  for 
this  Free  Catalogue.  Address 

Robert  Essex  Incubator  Co.,  71  Henry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


1911  CATALOG  FREE 

Illustrates  and  gives  prices  of  45  varieties 
land  and  water  fowls  and  eggs.  This  book 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  person 
interested  in  poultry  for  profit.  Address 

S.  A.  HUMMEL,  Box  18,  FREEPORT.  ILL. 


PFILE’S  65  VARIETIES 


Land  and  Water  Fowls.  Farm-raised 
stock,  with  EGGS  in  season.  Send  2 
cents  for  my  valuable  illustrated  descrip- 
tive Poultry  Book  for  1911.  Write  today. 

HENRY  PFILE,  Box  617,  Freeport,  ML 


Houdans  Is,  Orpingtons 


PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES,  BARRED  ROCKS 

Fine  Poultry  Book.  10c.  Free  mating  list.  The  above 
breeds  raised  on  separate  farms. 

BONNIE  VIEW  FARMS.  ORLEANS.  INDIANA 


43VarietiesLylsUrGuiriseo"s-  r>ucks'  Gecse-  Tur- 


T „ - ^-•Guineas,  Incubators.  Dogs.'  Cat- 

alogue 2 cents.  MISSOURI  SQUAB  CO.,  St.  Louis. 


THIS 


o.i.e. 


SOW  WEIGHED  932  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLE 


I have  started  many  breeders  on  the  road  to 
success.  I have  a large  and  fine  herd.  Everv  one 
nn  early  doveloper,  ready  for  the  market,  at  six 
months  old.  I want  to  place  one  hog  in  each 
community  to  advertise  my  herd.  Write  for  my 
plan.  How  to  Make  Money  from  Hogs." 

C.  S.  BENJAMIN,  R.F.D,  PORTLAND,  MICH. 
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Ten  pens  of  breeding  stock.  Eggs  $2 
per  fifteen.  Have  your  order  booked 
and  date  reserved  at  once.  Mrs.  Win. 
Brown,  Wellsville,  Ohio.’ 

I do  not  believe  in  putting  in  a small 
pinched-up  ad.  The  price  of  classified 
advertising  is  low.  If  there  are  twen- 
ty-five other  advertisements  of  the 
same  breed  and  you  only  say  you 
have  the  chickens,  how  are  you  going 
to  draw  inquiries  in  competition  with 
the  other  ads?  At  four  or  five  cents 
per  word,  it  will  pay  to  invest  60  to 
75  cents  more,  especially  as  we  are 
going  to  expect  eight  or  ten  dollais 
worth  of  advertising  to  sell  $200  worth 
of  eggs.  A difference  of  50  cents  to 
get  more  individual  talk  into  your  ad 
may  bring  you  $50  more  in  business 
and  will  certainly  prove  a good  in- 
vestment. So  say  something  special 
about  your  birds.  Make  people  want 
them  It  is  True,  of  course,  that  you 
must  have  the  goods  to  back  up  what 
you  say.  E\  J.  WRIGHT. 

Missouri. 

^ % 

The  Black  Langshan  as  a Fruit  Grow- 
er’s Breed. 

Possibly  many  fruit  growers  have 
had  unpleasant  experiences  with  chick- 
ens. They  have  found  that  the  birds 
required  too  much  care  and  time,  had 
to  be  watched  constantly  to  keep  them 
where  they  belonged,  and  in  general 
were  a nuisance.  To  these  especially, 
and  to  all  others  for  that  matter,  we 
bring  cheering  news.  kou  can  keep 
chickens  and  grow  fruit  at  the  same 
time,  on  the  same  farm,  and  each  will 
be  benefitted  by  the  presence  of  the 
other — but  you  must  have  the  right 
breed— Black  Langshans. 

You  should  no  more  think  of  keeping 
a common  mixed  flock  of  mongrel 
chickens  than  you  would  buy  or  care 
for  chance  seedling  fruits,  wholly  un- 
known and  untried.  Keep  varieties 
that  do  well  for  you.  If  you  are  a fruit 
grower,  you  probably  wish  to  devote 
most  of  your  time  and  attention  to  fruit 
growing,  keeping  a flock  of  chickens 
more  as  a side  line  than  as  a mainstay 
of  the  business.  Thoroughbred  fowls 
are  the  only  profitable  sort  to  keep,  no 
matter  what  you  keep  them  for.  Get  a 
standard  breed  and  see  the  difference 
it  makes  in  your  poultry  keeping  ex- 
perience. The  keeping  and  care  of  a 
flock  of  pure  bred  birds  is  a pleasure, 
where  the  keeping  and  care  of  a flock 
of  mixed  birds  is  a task. 

The  proper  choice  of  the  breed  to 
keep  is  a mighty  important  thing, 
especially  for  the  busy  fruit  grower. 
The  breed  that  we  believe  will  return 
you  a greater  per  cent  of  profit  than 
any  other  is  the  Black  Langshan.  They 
are  large  birds,  steady,  quiet,  not  given 
to  flying  over  fences — birds  that  tend 
strictly  to  their  business.  You  won’t 
have  to  have  wire  covered  pens  to  keep 
Black  Langshans  in  their  place.  A 
four-foot  fence  is  plenty  high  enough 
to  confine  them.  They  are  easily  cared 
for,  being  hardy  and  strong  and  quiet. 
They  do  not  eat  any  more  than  smaller 
breeds  of  birds,  but  they  do  make  bet- 
ter use  of  the  feed  consumed,  turning 
it  to  profitable  meat  and  eggs,  instead 
of  running  it  off  with  nervousness. 
Being  of  large  size,  the  Black  Lang- 
shan is  hardy  and  easy  to  raise  as 
chicks.  They  do  not  mature  as  early 
as  some  breeds,  but  no  breed  can  sui- 
pass  them  when  it  comes  to  the  amount 
of  meat  made  in  a given  time.  When 
you  kill  a Black  Langshan  for  the 
table  you  have  some  fine  meat,  tender, 
juicy  and  not  half  bad  to  take. 

Then  consider  the  egg  question.  The 
good  old  Black  Langshan  will  lay  as 
many  eggs  in  a year  as  any  bird  you 
can  name,  bar  none.  Another  thing  of 
great  importance  is  they  lay  in  winter 
when  one  egg  is  worth  two  or  three 
summer  eggs.  Give  them  half  a chance 
and  they  will  prove  it  to  you.  No  hot 
mashes,  condiments  or  “dope,”  but  just 
plain  feed  in  a good  litter,  and  the 
Black  Langshan  will  do  the  rest.  They 
will  brood  and  hatch  their  chicks — 
something  many  breeds  will  not  do 
Y'ou  don’t  have  to  run  an  incubator 
and  brooder  when  you  raise  Langshans 
unless  you  want  to,  as  they  will  tend  to 
all  of  that  business  if  you  desire  it.  If 
you  want  to  break  up  a broody  hen,  it 
will  not  be  a long  or  difficult  job.  A 


few  days  will  generally  see  them  laying 
again. 

Summed  up,  the  qualifications  that 
make  the  Black  Langshan  pre-eminent- 
ly the  fruit  grower’s  breed  are  these: 
Their  quiet  dispositions,  their  large 
size,  their  hardiness  and  their  egg  pro- 
ducing qualities,  all  profitable  and  de- 
sirable points.  What  more  can  you 
want?  You  can  raise  chickens  and  ber- 
ries side  by  side,  if  the  chickens  are 
Black  Langshans,  and  you  will  not 
have  to  be  chasing  the  chickens  out  of 
the  berries  all  the  time  either. 

RUSSELL  T.  NEVILLE. 

Illinois. 

The  Fireless  Hover. 

The  fireless  brooder  was  a decided 
success  with  us  last  season.  We  rais- 
ed over  five  hundred  chickens  and 
ducks  in  them  with  the  least  loss 
since  we  have  been  in  the  business. 
We  made  our  own  fireless  brooders 
out  of  old  cheese  boxes  as  follows: 

Take  an  old  cheese  box  which  can 
be  obtained  from  your  grocer  at  small 
cost;  remove  the  cover  and  bottom. 
Make  a hole  in  the  side  at  the  bottom 
large  enough  for  the  attendant  to 
thrust  in  his  hand,  for  the  chickens  to 


pass  in  and  out.  Take  a hoop  that 
will  slide  down  inside  of  the  box  not 
too  easily  and  tack  on  this  a blanket, 
made  of  two  thicknesses  of  cheese 
cloth,  with  a layer  of  cotton  batton 
or  feathers  in  between.  Slide  it  down 
inside  the  box  until  it  just  touches  the 
chickens’  backs.  Make  one  or  two 
loose  blankets  in  the  same  manner  to 
lay  on  top  of  this  one  on  extra  cold 
nights  or  days.  Take  a strip  of  paste- 
board wide  enough  to  cover  the  exit 
and  long  enough  to  slide  inside  be- 
tween the  hoop  and  side  of  the  box 
to  close  the  exit  at  nights  and  other 
times  when  you  wish  to  close  in  the 
brood. 

Place  the  hover  in  a brooder  coop, 
or  in  a rain  and  wind  tight  box,  with 
a chaff  litter  for  a nest.  There  is  no 
possibility  for  chicks  to  pile  up  or 
crowd  into  corners.  This  will  hover 
fifty  chicks  for  a week  or  ten  days  and 
then  they  must  be  separated  into 
hovers  of  twenty-five  chicks  each.  This 
will  hover  them  as  long  as  they  need 
it.  The  first  three  days  we  only  let 
the  chicks  out  long  enough  to  eat  and 
then  we  put  them  back.  After  this 
they  will  go  in  when  they  need  hover. 
One  can  easily  tell  whether  they  are 


Warranted  to  Give  Sat  let action. 

Gombautt's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Compotitors. 

A Safe,  Speedy  aDd  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strainea  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  tt  Is  invaluable 
Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  la 
Warranted  to  give  satlstactlon.  Price  $1,60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggiBts.  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  witb  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  CSTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  eto.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Wllllamt  Co., Cleveland,  0, 


iFll  Make  You  an  Old  Trust 
at  Factory  Cost-Plus  70  Cent 

Any  other  factory  would  charge  you  several  dollars 
for  their  trouble,  because  they  have  to  have  that  much 
profit  on  each  machine— they  make  so  few  of  them. 

MY  actual  factory  cost  is  based  on  an  outpu 
of  100,000  machines,^  mind  you — that’! 


Whv  old  Trusty  Has 
Satisfied  300,000 

^RlEND-J°hnson 

* a few  words  here  abomO 

why  it  has  satisfied  over 


35  years— so  you’ll  see 
300,000  customers: 

‘■nid  Trusty”  is  made  of  California 

-double  walled  and  ha^s  of  ^ any 

system  absolutely  Pe  thg  heat  is 

other  incubator  becatM  of  the 

radiated  ®v®n\has  a double  direct 
eBg  chamber,  ltnas  a that 

acting  regulator,  so 
“Old  Trusty”  could 
actually  be  run  with- 
out using  a thermom 

eter, though  equipped 
•with  best  one  made. 

Patent  jacket  enclo 
ing  boiler  saves  15  to 

BO  per  cent  of  the  01  ■ 

Some  people  seem  t 

be  afraid  to  tell  how 

their  incubators  are 
made.  Other  manu- 
facturers seem  t 


reliable  that 

11811 


facturers  s e e m v «ompUcated  they 

think  that  the  m appear,  the 

make  their  do-funnies 

they6 get'about  them,  the  more  easily 

written  about  tbe  inclined  to 

tion,”  that  I ’m  «onMjtan“  ^ record 

let  “Old  Trustyhat^ou  want  and  “Old 
-results  are  whatyou  a Trusty.. 

it  gives  such  good * j a matter 
Hatching  chl®^'^Urature.  That’s 

0fheat-therighttemperatabout  ^ 

all  the  old  hen  have  to 

that’s  the  Prmc  Pie  thing  isture 

COnSider^ant  tteTa«  taken  care  of 
are  important,  tney  „ in  tem. 


copper-pipe  beat^n®  J r direct  regu- 

double  connected  water  ^ other 
lator,  positively  can  see 

Sr^eir^fouexam^  “Old 

“ “'VrSe'fot. 

heater,  flows  thr^  g^  q{  ^ inCu- 
hator  while  it  still 
retains  all  its  heat. 

This  pipe  is  rela- 
tively small  as  com- 
pared with  the  pipes 
around  the  outer 
edges  of  the  egg 
chamber;  it  has  only 
1-3  the  radiating  sur- 
face, therefore  does 

not  overheat  the  cen- 

ter  on  the  end  of  the 

egg  chamber  nearest  the  heater. 


Under 

$10 

Now 

Johnson  Pay3 
the  Freight 
East  of  Rockies 


nersin  Old  tfinnerature  is  main- 
lutely  uniform  te  P egg 


lutely  unitorm  of  the  egg 

tamed  in  ever p/  p*h  “OldTrusty” 
chamber,  and  that  swv  hatcheSi  and 
makes  such  ph®£.  ®sal  satisfaction, 

hatches  or  better-  send  me 

D°  raemTter  ny  book  this  time? 
your  name  for  my  gh  if  you 

Just  that-and  that  s eno  g 

are  interested  to  make 

raising  poultry  this  ye  ’ 

By  M.  MJOHNSON 

Clay  Center,  Nebraska 


more  than  any  other  five  incubator  ma 
ufacturers  combined  make  in  a season. 

And  that’s  the  reason  why  I’m  satisfied 
make  less  than  70c  on  each  machine  as  my  profiij 
I’d  rather  make  70c  each  on  100,000  machine 
than  $7.00  each  on  10,000.  And  then  10,00, 
machines  is  a bigger  output  than  most  factorie 
have. 

I’ll  charge  you  less  than  $10 — guarante 
Old  Trusty  for  10  years— prepay  the  freigh 
to  your  station  (east  of  the  Rockies) — s~ 
send  it  all  ready  to  hatch  with — set 
complete  to  use  the  day  you  get  it. 

Send  your  name  for 

Johnson’s  Own 

BOOK 
FREE 

I’ve  got  a most  profitable  chick* 
raising  message  for  1911  to  ser 
you — and  my  book,  Johnson 
own  writings  again,  hundrei 
of  actual  photo  graph  s- 
every  page  a poultry  sermc 
on  how  simple  and  sure  tho 
sands  of  satisfied  customers 
mine  have  proved  OldTrust 
You  won’t  need  a dictio 
ary  to  read  my  book — it 
so  simple  and  plain 
understand.  Send  for 
and  get  my  offers  on 


M.  M.  Johnson, 

Incubator  Man, 

CLAY  CENTER,  NEB. 

Here  is  my  name  and  address.  Send 
along  your  1911  "Old  Trusty”  Book  FREE 
and  price  to  me  on  your  70  cent  profit  basis. 

My  State- 

My  Address. 

My  Name 


© 

on  the  _ 
Inculiat'  v 

Ouestioi 
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warm  enough  or  not,  by  thrusting  the 
hand  in  at  the  exit.  If  cold  they  will 
be  huddled  together,  and  if  warm 
enough  they  will  be  spread  out.  If 
cold,  add  another  blanket  or  two  and 
they  will  be  all  right.  We  succeeded 
with  this  hover  out.  of  doors  in  a brood 
coop  in  cold  frosty  nights  of  March 
and  April.  HUTCHINS  BROS. 

New  York. 

it  it 

How  I Cleared  $10  Per  Hen. 

Much  has  been  written  about  great 
profits  from  raising  pure-bred  poultry. 
Some  claim  that  a mixture  is  the  most 
profitable,  laying  more  eggs  than  pure 
bred.  I think  this  statement  fallacious. 
In  support  of  my  claim  I am  going  to 
give  the  results  that  I obtained  from 
twenty-two  hens  and  pullets  during 
lt'ly.  When  we  moved  from  the  farm 
I could  not  think  of  getting  along 
without  chickens,  even  though  we  had 
but  two  lots  in  town,  so  as  the  few 
Orpingtons  I had  had  on  the  farm  had 
won  my  heart,  we  decided  to  get  some 
good  fowls  of  that  variety.  We  bought 
some  nice  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  of  F. 
S.  Stevenson,  manager  of  Aifalfadell, 
near  here.  These  birds  proved  to  be 
exceptionally  good  layers,  laying  the 
vear  round.  Every  year  since  we  have 
bought  our  cockerels  from  him  and 
bad  him  come  and  cull  the  flock. 

In  1910  we  started  with  twenty-two, 
our  of  which  were  thrown  out  of  the 
breeding  yard  and  kept  for  eggs  for 
able.  During  the  year  we  sold  eggs, 
■oekerels,  pullets  to  the  amount  of 
1165,  besides  having  fifty  hens  and 
mllets  left.  For  some  of  these  we 


LAWN  FENCE 

'Many  Styles.  Sold  on  trial  at 
'wholesale  prices.  Save  20 
to  30  per  cent.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  free.  Write  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROS. 

Box  4-46  M uncle,  Indiana. 


!FENCE 

”'sh  Carbon  Double  Strength 

Pnrilenr^,1,,?’  n eavily  Caivanized  to 
^prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
. factory  prices  on  30  days'  free  trial 
^Wepay  allfreight.  37  heights  of  farm 
=and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 
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Cheap  as  Wood. 
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24c  for  42-inch. 
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1 sold  on 
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rock-bottom  prices 


>ttawa  Mfg.  Co  608  King  St..Ottawa.  Kan 


I "ere  offered  $2.50  apiece,  but  would 
not  part  with  any. 

All  this  was  accomplished  without 
advertising,  as  my  husband  is  in  the 
livery  business  and  had  but  to  show 
the  cockerels,  when  they  would  sell 
themselves.  One  of  our  April  cocker- 
els weighed  nine  and  three-quarters 
pounds  by  October  1.  We  had  only  a 
small  house,  eight  by  ten  feet,  with  a 
little  cob  house  the  same  size  for 
scratching  shed,  but  aimed  to  feed  a 
good  variety  of  food. 

When  the  young  stock  were  about 
half  grown,  they  were  removed  to 
some  vacant  lots  that  were  fenced  in 
and  had  been  sown  to  rye,  but  none 
had  free  range.  Counting  young  stock 
sold  and  the  value  of  young  stock  kept, 
together  with  eggs  sold  and  eaten,  not 
to  say  anything  about  the  thirty  or 
more  cockerels  eaten  when  fries  com- 
manded a long  price,  each  one  of  those 
hens  has  $10  net  to  her  account,  even 
counting  feed  at  the  highest  market 
price.  Such  results  cannot  be  obtained 
from  mongrels,  even  at  a vast  outlay 
of  money,  fancy  fixtures,  etc.  Had  we 
used  incubators  our  profits  would  have 
been  lighter.  To  accomplish  such  re- 
sults as  these  one  must  be  favorably 
located,  secure  an  extra  good  strain  of 
brids.  We  have  found  that  size  helps 
to  sell  to  farmers,  and  those  who  raise 
birds  for  the  market.  This  experience 
leads  us  to  believe  that  the  S.  C.  Buff 
Orpington  is  one  of  the  best  all 
around  birds  in  existence,  and  will  lead 
you  to  success  if  you  get  the  right 
strain.  MRS.  M.  D.  STEBBINS. 

Nebraska. 

it  it 

Proper  Heat  for  the  Chicks. 

The  most  essential  thing  in  brooding 
chicks  is  proper  heat.  Chicks  suffer 
if  it  is  too  warm  or  if  it  is  too  cold. 
The  person  who  will  get  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  if  necessary,  to 
change  the  heat  of  the  brooder  when 
there  has  been  a sudden  change  in  the 
weather  is  the  one  who  will  raise  the 
chicks  to  maturity.  The  one  who  pays 
little  attention  ,to  the  heat  of  the 
brooder  is  the  one  who  complains  that 
his  little  chicks  are  dying.  When 
chicks  are  raised  by  the  mother  hen 
natural  instinct  makes  the  regulation 
automatic.  The  temperature  of  the 
hen’s  body  is  high  enough  to  keep  the 
chicks  warm.  If  the  chicks  are  too 
warm  they  seek  the  outer  part  of  the 
hen’s  feathers,  often  peering  out 
through  them.  The  temperature  of 
the  hen’s  body  decreases  as  the  brood- 
ing progresses  and  the  chicks  get 
stronger  and  have  more  animal  heat 
of  their  own.  The  heat  of  the  hen  is 
always  ready  and  the  chicks  must  have 
this  hen  when  they  need  her.  I have 
seen  chicks  that  were  out  in  a shower 
become  soaked  and  after  being  brood- 
ed by  the  hen  for  a time  come  out  dry 
as  a chip. 

Chicks  that  are  raised  in  brooders 
suffer  greater  harm  at  night  shut  up 
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Sam  Thompson  Will 

Ship  You  The  Best  Incubator 
In  The  World  On  Trial. 

When  T sav  th#*  Lpcf  Tncn^-ifo.  m n,/x.U  T 


When  I say  the  best  Incubator  in  the  world,  I mean  it  Mv  FnirfieM  ;<■  , 

only  the  best  built;  it’s  also  the  most  substantial,  the  easiest  and  cht  pe  Uo  oper 
ate  and  on  top  of  that  it’s  the  World’s  Best  Hatcher.  cneapest  to  oper 

Those  are  strong  claims  but  the  Fairfield  makes  good  in  every  case  Tf  von 
are  from  Missouri  give  me  a chance  to  “show  you.”  Send  me  W 

and  address.  I will  make  you  a two  hatch  trial  proposition  andeive 
you  an  iron -clad  guarantee  that  my  Fairfield  will  hatch  90% 

or  better  or  take  back  the  machine  without  expense  to  h® 


My  2 Hatch 
Trial  Offer: 

Try  before  you  buy.  That’s 
my  way  of  acquainting  you 
with  my  Fairfield.  It’s  the  fair- 
est. squarest  way  I know.  My 
Fairfield  must  hold  up  its  repu- 
tation. It  must  sell  itself.  It 
must  prove  by  actual  test  that 
it’s  just  as  I claim.  I am  so  sure 
of  my  Fairfield  that  I will  gladly 
ship  it  to  you  for  a two  hatch 
trial,  freight  prepaid.  When  it 
arrives  examine  it;  inspect  every 
part  of  it.  Fill  it  with  eggs  and 
watch  it  work.  When  the  first 
hatch  is  done  make  another. 
Then  let  the  results  decide, 
whether  you  want  to  keep  the 
machine  or  not.  If  it’s  not  sat- 
isfactory ship  it  back  and  I 
will  pay  freight.  That’s  fair 
to  you  in  every  way.  It’s 
the  safest  and  surest  way  to 
get  the  Incubator  you 
want.  Write  for  catalog 
and  full  particulars  today 

Sam  Thompson , 

Pres.  Nebraska 
Incubator  Co., 

217  Main  Street, 
Fairfield, 

Nebraska. 


I.  Thou- 

' XfiP’  sands  of  Fair. 

field  Incubators 
are  now  in  use. 
They  are  giving  satisfac- 
I Pi  * ;lon.  *n  ,every  way.  Many 
I ? i j InstrtutioGs  are  using  Fair- 
k fields  exclusively.  Big  poultry  rais- 
ers  have  thrown  out  their  other  ma- 

PoultrvnA  PUtm,.Falrfle‘ds'  Leading  members  of  the 
poultry  Association  endorse  the  Fairfield.  Whv? 

dinarvVm?Ch^Se  FairfieId  c°sts  no  more  than  the  or- 

ainary  machine,  is  cheaper  to  operate,  requires  less  care 
and  makes  bigger  and  better  hatched  than  any  other  1 
*Jy  Fairfield  is  built  of  California  Redwood, 
a hit  f!’  roof' "yefg  chamber,  perfect  ventilation  and 
yst-em  that  guarantees  even  temperature 
Free  catalog  gives  full  description. 

The  Best  Poultry  Booh  and  | 
Catalog  Ever  Published  is 
CifAA  To  Every  Reader  \ 
of  This  Pager  J 

Brooders.  Contains  helpful  hints  to  poul- 
raisers.  How  to  prevent  and  cure 
^chicken  diseases.  What  and  how 
ito  feed.  Has  many  colored  pic- 
tures of  poultry  scenes,  etc.  It 
is  the  finest,  most  complete  book 
ever  published  for  free  distribu- 
tion. Any  book  seller  would 
Charge  you  at  least  $1.00  for  a work 
containing  the  information  my 
book  does.  To  read  it  will  be  the 
best  time  you  ever  put  in.  Write 
for  it  today,  get  my  incubator  propo- 
sition before  you  buy  any  machine. 


WHYINCUBAT0R CHICKS  DIE 

RAISALI,  remedy  CO BLACKWELL.  OKLAHOMA 


comfortable  or  not.  Weather  condi 
Lions  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Observation  coupled  with  a little  rea- 
soning will  soon  make  one  an  ex- 
perienced hand  at  raising  chicks  in  a 
brooder.  It  has  often  been  repeated 
that  it  is  easy  enough  to  hatch  the 
chicks,  but  a hard  task  to  .raise  them 
to  maturity.  The  problem  is  easy,  by 
giving  attention  to  the  brooder  and 
mixing  a little  brains  with  your  labor. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of 
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OPEN  F RON!  POULTRY  HOUSE  AT  ALFALFADELL,  FARNAM,  NEB. 


S.  C.  BUFF 

ORPINGTONS 

EXCLUSIVELY 

Eggs,  baby  chicks  and  cockerels  for  sale  from 
1st  and  2nd  cock,  1st  and  2nd  hen.  State  Show. 
va  e entered  three,  a cock  bird  and  two  cockerels, 
that  we  raised,  at  the  great  Nebraska  State  Show, 
1J11,  winning  three  ribbons.  1st  and  2nd  and 
special.  Special  low  prices  on  eggs  from  best  pens 
and  yards  during  March.  Price  goes  up  April  1st. 
We  have  shipped  thousands  of  eggs.  onJy  eight 
being  broken.  Safe  arrival,  fertility  and  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Send  name  for  free  mating 
list,  calendar,  catalogue,  etc. 

ALFALFADELL 

F.  S.  STEVENSON,  Mgr.  Box  G Farnam.  Neb. 


Made  from  thorough- 
ly Galvanized  Open 
Hearth  eteei  wire.  Our 
Free  Catalog  shows  76 
styles  and  heights  of 
hog,  farm  and  poultry 
fence  at  from 


fence  at  from  J 

104  Cents  a Rod  Up 

Solfl  An  - 


furn°lt  at^oj?  e™MnML  ?.f  not  8at|sfled  re- 
your money? WLr^ff SSL?”? ,7®  wln  refund 

w barbed  wire  * rsr* 

I KITcri0'1^  f°r  lart?0  Free  Catalog^ 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  |Q3Mnncie.  Indiana. 


in  a tight  box,  perfectly  helpless.  Dur- 
ing the  day  they  can  exericse  and  re- 
ceive warmth  from  the  sun.  The  at- 
tendant watches  the  brooder  closer 
during  the  daytime.  At  night  the 
chicks  are  inactive  and  need  the  heat. 
Many  a flock  of  strong  chicks  are 
ruined  during  the  night  simply  be- 
cause the  owner  did  not  attend  to  his 
business  or  did  not  understand  its 
operation  right.  One  can  tell  by  the 
actions  of  the  chicks  whether  they  are 


raising  chicks  is  to  care  for  a brooder 
as  it  should  be  and  be  able  to  see  the 
little  chicks  grow  strong  rapidly. 
There  are  always  two  kinds  of  chicks, 
those  that  are  strong,  vigorous  and 
healthy,  and  those  that  during  the  pro- 
cess of  brooding  have  been  weakened 
and  stunted  in  their  growth.  The  lat- 
ter, if  they  live,  are  the  cause  of  a 
great  many  ills,  failures  and  disap- 
pointments in  the  poultry  business. 
Give  the  chicks  the  care  they  need 


219  Egg  Strain  B.  P.  Rocki 

for  thfL  “?,?!■  sU  years-  At  tbe  i9u  iow 
State  Show  won  5 ribbons  with  198  Barred  Rocks  1 
class.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  the  run  of  al?  pern 
,>0  *2r  52-50;  50  for  $6.50  and  $6.00  pt 

tor" $S?00 Candmf  15d)0 PpeE  Yoo'”  3°  fOT  t5-°°;  5 

W.  A.  HARTMAN,  Box  J 242,  WINTERSET,  IOW/ 


Best  Paying  Varieties Pure  Bred 


50  uci)l  raJ'"S  failCIIBO  Chicken'6; 

Ducks,  Geese,  Turkevs,  Eggs,  Dogs 
and  Incubators.  All  at  Low  Prices. 

Bena  4c.  for  my  Book  which  gives  reliable 
information  worth  many  dollars  to  you 

W.  A.  WEBER.  Box  938  Mankato,  Minn. 

PHEASANTS— Richard  Hill,  Laura  St.,  London,  Ont 


Clark’s  FIv  Fxit  let?, the  fIics  and  mosqu 

W,al  , r* V tAU  walk  out  at  top  of  screen 
pretents  their  return  into  the  house.  25  cents,  posti 
Agents  Wanted. 

DR.  L.  W.  CLARK,  CASTER VI LLE,  MISSO 
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during  the  first  few  weeks  of  their 
life  and  after  that  ihey  are  easily 

raised  to  maturity. 

MRS.  B.  F.  WILCOXON. 

Wyoming. 

it 

Louse-Proof  Metal  Hen  Nests 


Nest  boxes  are  usually  the  worst 
harbors  for  lice  around  the  chicken 
house.  When  they  are  infested  with 
lice  a sitting  hen  spends  three  weeks 
of  the  worst  kind  of  punishment  when 
made  to  stay  in  the  regular  nesting 


galvanized  steel  nests.  Of  course 
there  are  no  cracks  and  crevices  in 
which  they  can  deposit  their  eggs  or 
stay.  In  addition  to  being  louse-proof, 
these  nests  have  many  other  advant- 
ages, among  them  being  a door  to  each 
nest’ that  is  easily  closed  and  opened 
so  as  to  shut  up  the  hens  that  are  sit- 
ting and  keep  the  other  hens  from 
bothering  them.  They  are  also  made 
so  as  to  hang  on  the  walls,  and  can  be 
easily  lifted  off  and  taken  out  of  doors 
and  cleaned. 

We  speak  of  these  nests  because  ot 


boxes.  The  lice  have  a free  hand  and 
in  many  cases  the  sitting  hens  are 
just  about  “all  in”  when  the  three 
weeks  have  passed.  It  is  a mighty 
hard  thing  to  clean  the  lice  out  of  the 
ordinary  hen  house  and  keep  them  out. 
Nests  have  to  be  dumped  and  sprayed 
with  disinfectants,  and  fresh  straw 
put  in  them  every  few  weeks.  But  a 
great  improvement  has  come  forward 
in  hen  nests.  This  is  the  galvanized 
steel  nest. 

The  inventor  of  galvanized  steel 
nests  probably  never  had  in  mind  the 
fact  that  lice  don’t  approve  of  them; 
in  fact  he  probably  did  not  know  what 
would  be  the  result  in  this  respect 
until  he  had  used  the  nests  for  some 
time.  We  presume  they  were  made 
for  convenience.  But  for  some  reason, 
lice  and  mites  will  not  stay  around 


their  louse-proof  and  sanitary  features 
and  because  of  these  facts,  we  believe 
that  the  up-to-date  chicken  man  should 
adopt  them.  A number  of  different  | 
styles  are  made,  some  being  made  in  | 
rows  of  six  nests  joined  together  as  ■ 
the  illustration  shows;  others  being 
made  in  single  nests,  in  double  nests, 
and  one  excellent  style  of  trap  nest  is 
made. 

Germs  and  parasites  of  all  kinds, 
aside  from  lice,  find  favorable  harbors 
in  old  wooden  nests.  When  disease 
gels  among  our  fowls,  it  is  hard  to 
stamp  it  out  properly  with  anything 
inaccessible  around  the  poultry  house 
such  as  permanent  wooden  nest  boxes. 
The  parasites  find  hiding  places  in  the 
knot  holes  in  the  wood,  and  can  hardly 
be  washed,  smoked  or  disnfected  out. 
These  galvanized  nests  are  certainly  a 


long  step  toward  sanitary  poultry 
houses,  for  just  as  easily  as  you  can 
take  your  hat  off  the  hook  you  can  lift 
these  galvanized  nests  from  the  walls, 
and  carry  them  out  doors  to  dump  the 
litter.  And  as  stated,  they  are  said  to 
be  absolutely  louse-proof. 

For  shipping  these  galvanized  nests 
are  left  knocked  down,  and  are  made 
in  a patented  manner  so  that  they  are 
easily  put  together.  No  rivets  or 
solder  required. 

Galvanized  brood  coops  are  becom- 
ing quite  popular  as  well  as  galvaniz- 
ed poultry  colony  houses  on  the  mar- 
ket. 

it 

Profitable  Poultry  Raising 

Notwithstanding  the  drop  in  price  of 
eggs,  more  persons  seem  to  be  inter- 
ested in  poultry-keeping  now  than  ever 
before,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of 
good  literature  on  the  subject  this 
year.  Incubator  manufacturers  are 
vying  with  each  other  in  presenting 
catalogues  which  are  most  helpful  to 
poultry  raisers.  For  instance,  the  cat- 
alogue of  Cyphers  Incubator  Company, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  a veritable  compen- 
dium on  poultry  raising.  It  tells  of 
the  importance  of  the  poultry  industry 
and  contains  illustrations  of  some  of 
the  best  and  largest  poultry  plants  in 
the  country.  It  is  a valuable  book  of 
212  pages,  and  will  be  sent  free  to 
everyone  who  mentions  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  Write  to  Cyphers  Incubator 
Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y„  for  copy  of  this 
booklet;  it’s  worth  asking  for. 

Wonderberry,  a Fake. 

Last  season  I bought  some  seed  of 
the  “Wonderberry”  or  “Sunberry,”  as 
it  is  called,  and  want  to  tell  you  of  my 
experience.  This  plant  was  heralded 
to  the  world  as  the  greatest  acquisi- 
tion that  was  ever  added  to  the  fruit- 
man’s  list.  I bought  a package  of  the 
seed  and  planted  them  in  a hotbed 


Get  Our  Factory- 
to-Farm  Prices  First 


Don’l 


n’t  buy  a rod  of  fence  until  you  see  what  we] 
1 can  save  you.  We  sell  direct  from  factorj- 
eavlng  you  all  middlemen,  s protits.  I 


Write  for  Latest  Quotations 


L on  Advance  Fence — for  hogs, sheep,  poultry,  i 
V fruit  and  farm-the  endless  stay  kind-no/ 
cut  ends— no  rust.  Absolutely  best.  " 
~~  Write  today  for  Catalog 

L Prepaid  Freight  Prlce^Bnjl 


List. 

| Advance  Fence  Co.  BO 
Box  55,  Elgin,  m. 


“Bow  to  Remember” 


A Valuable  Book  on  Memory  Training  Absolutely  Free 
to  Readers  of  this  Publication. 


If  you  want  a perfect  memory,  you  can  have  it.  For 
a perfect  memory,  like  perfect  health,  can  be  acquired. 
Here  is  a book  that  tells  you  exactly  how  to  get  it. 

The  author.  Prof.  Dickson,  is  America’s  foremost 
authority  on  mental  training.  His  book  is  intensely 
interesting.  He  explains  how  you  can  easily  and 
quickly  acquire  those  retentive  and  analytical  facul- 
ties which  contribute  so  much  to  all  social,  political 
and’  business  success.  How  to  remember  faces,  names, 
studies,  etc.,  also  develops  will,  concentration,  self- 
confidence,  conversation,  public  speaking,  etc.  He 
offers  you  a valuable  opportunity  to  investigate  the 
benefit  of  memory  training  for  yourself — without  as- 
suming any  risk,  obligation  or.  expense. 

Simply  send  a letter  or  postal — and  this  book  will 
come  forward  to  you  at  once,  free.  Address 
Prof.  Dickson,  502  Auditorium  Bldg..  Chicago.  Illinois 


where  I took  extra  good  care  of  them. 
When  the  big  freeze  came  last  spring 
and  killed  all  of  the  fruit  nearby,  1 
flattered  myself  that  I would  have  one 
kind  to  fall  back  upon,  so  I cultivated 
the  Sunberry  all  the  more  carefully. 

I gave  them  every  possible  chance, 
and  was  rewarded  by  having  several 
dozen  thrifty  plants. 

After  a time  they  began  to  blossom 
and  bear  fruit,  but  alas  for  human 
hopes!  I found  them  nothing  better 
than  the  common  nightshade,  which  is 
found  growing  as  a weed  in  nearly 
every  garden.  The  name  Wonderber- 
ry is  quite  fitting  in  that  it  is  a won- 
der that  any  man  would  have  the  au- 
dacity to  put  out  such  a plant  undei 
such  dazzling  terms.  There  ought  to 
he  some  law  to  suppress  the  mail  of 
such  a fakir. 

I found  these  berries  grow  on  a low 
sprawling  bushy  weed,  and  blossom 
and  bear  fruit  all  through  the  year,  a 
very  few  at  a time  getting  ripe.  They 
are  about  the  size  of  “BB”  shot,  and 
require  an  interminably  long  time  to 
gather.  I should  say  that  it  would 
be  worth  a dollar  a quart  to  gather 
them. 

On  testing  them  I found  they  were 
not  a particle  better  than  the  common 
nightshade,  which  is  considered  poi- 
sonous, but  is  no  worse  than  Sunber- 
ries.  M.  M.  STODDARD. 

Illinois. 


When  Is  a Persimmon  Ripe? 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  decided  that  when  a 
persimmon  reaches  the  stage  wdien  1 
can  be  eaten  without  puckering  the 
mouth  it  is  actually  rotten.  This  is 
about  the  same  statement  made  by  H. 
E Van  Deman,  to  the  effect  that  the 

. . _ i .,4-  Lin 


time  to  eat  a pineapple  is  about  ten 


minutes  before  it  spoils. 


A CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY 

Yes,  elegant  Free  Homesteads  adjoining  valuaW 
land,  from  which  very  fine  bananas  are  now  beW 
sold,  can  still  be  had  in  Mexico.  You  need  not  «] 
to  Mexico,  but  must  have  five  acres  of  bananas  P 
within  five  years.  Address  The  Jantha  Plantation  • 
Block  551.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  they  will  Plant  a ( 
for  your  bananas  on  shares,  so  you  shou  ' 
thousand  dollars  a year.  Bananas  begin  bearing  J 
about  fifteen  months,  bringing  the 
of  any  fruit  growing.  The  climate  >s  delightful  an| 
the  health  conditions  good.  Should  any  tea  d I 
to  procure  a Homestead,  apply  immediately. _| 


A Good  Word  for  verthser  stows  him  wher, 

his  advertisement  pays  and  Tkg  FrUlt-cROWc 
so  helps  us.  Please  say  it  for  ^ 


Don’t  Wear  a Trus; 


1.  White  Orpington  hen.  Dr.  Thos.  Pietrick,  Washington, 

2-3.  White  Orpington  cock  and  hen,  C.  E.  Blinker,  Massllon, 

4-5,  Rose-Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  cock  and  hen,  V.  Huff- 
man, Roanoke,  Ind. 


PRIZE-WINNING  BIRDS.  _ , , _ 

6.  Buff  Rock  “Peggy,”  scoring  94%,  R-  P-  Salyards,  L - 
moni,  Iowa. 

7 Black  Minorca  hen,  F.  J.  Perrin,  Walworth,  Wis. 

8.  Rose-Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  cock,  Red  Rose  Poultry 
Farm,  Bridgewater,  Iowa, 


NEW  RUPTURE  CURE 

Brooks’  Appliance. 
discovery.  Wonderf 
No  obnoxious  springs 
pads.  Automatic  A 

Cushions.  Binds  « 
draws  the  broken  WJ 
together  as  Y«u  would 
broken  limb.  No  ® 
No  lymphol.  No  " 
Durable,  cheap.  Sen 
trial.  Pat.  Sept.  10.  ‘ 
CATALOGUE  roE1! 

r E.  BROOKS, 
3820  Brooks  Building. 
Marshall,  Mlehl(«n> 
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UESTIONS  AND 


ANSWERS 


Is  Gravenstein  Self  Fertile? 

Question:  I was  much  interested  in 

the  story  about  the  apple  show  at  Wat- 
sonville, Cal.  Could  you  find  out  for 
me  through  some  of  your  correspond- 
ents in  that  district  whether  the 
growers  in  Sonoma  County  consider 
the  Gravenstein  apple  to  be  self  fer- 
tile, or  do  they  find  it  necessary  to 
plant  other  varieties  with  it  for  that 
purpose,  and  if  so  what  varieties  are 
found  the  best.  This  is  a very  impor- 
tant problem  to  me,  as  I expect  to 
plant  a large  block  of  Gravenstein. 
Any  information  you  can  bring  out 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. — R.  P.  L., 
Fallsington,  Pa. 

Regarding  Gravenstein  apple,  it  is 
generally  considered  to  be  self-sterile, 
but  in  practically  all  Western  apple 
growing  sections,  it  is  not  the  custom 
to  plant  in  large  blocks  of  any  single 
variety.  The  growers  have  found  out 
by  experience  that  they  get  larger 
fruit  and  more  of  it,  when  they  plant 
in  small  blocks  with  two  or  more  va- 
rieties. 

Cross  pollenization  is  of  as  much 
importance  in  fruit-growing  as  any 
other  condition,  and  it  is  the  uniform 
experience  that  where  large  blocks, 
say  ten  or  twenty  acres  of  a single 

I variety,  is  planted,  that  the  crops  pro- 
duced are  not  as  heavy  nor  as  uniform 
as  where  a block  of  one  or  two  acres 
is  alternated  with  other  varieties  of 
same  kind  of  fruit. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  certainly  be 
to  your  advantage  if  you  are  intending 
to  plant  a large  area  of  Gravenstein, 
to  plant  about  five  rows  of  Graven- 
stein and  then  put  in  one  row  at  least 
of  some  other  variety,  a good  commer- 
cial sort  that  will  do  well  in  the  sec- 
tion of  the  country  where  you  plant 
your  orchard. 

it 

June  Budding. 

Question:  Would  you  be  kind 

enough  to  publish  an  article  on  “June 
Budding,”  stating  when  and  how  the 
scions  are  cut,  and  how  preserved  till 
:he  budding  season  comes  on?  In 
vhat  sections  of  the  United  States  is 
his  followed  out  with  good  success  7” 

— C.  B.  L.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Answer:  June  budding  is  the  term 

ipplied  to  propagating  peaches  in  the 
:arly  portion  of  the  summer.  The 
)uds  are  taken  right  at  the  time  they 
ire  to  be  inserted  in  the  stock.  They 
ire  not  collected  in  advance  and  stor- 
:d;  in  fact,  in  any  of  the  operations 
if  budding,  the  buds  are  taken  from 
he  parent  tree  and  immediately  plac- 
'd in  the  stock. 

June  budding  is  a common  practice 
mong  nurserymen  for  peaches  and 
aakes  it  possible  for  some  consider- 
ate growth  to  be  had  from  the  trees 
uring  the  same  summer  the  buds  are 
nserted.  June-budded  trees  are 
mailer  for  the  first  few  years  than 
?hen  budded  in  August  or  September. 
Suds  inserted  during  these  months 
>’ill  not  grow  until 
pring. 

it 

Peach  Picking  Baskets. 

Question:  We  own  a commercial 

each  orchard  and  aim  to  excel  in  the 
roduction  of  the  highest  grade  of 
eaches.  One  of  our  troubles  is  to  get 
ood  picking  baskets.  Do  you  know 
hat  style  pails  or  baskets  are  used 
- the  best  growers  in  the  West  or  in 
ie  best  orchards  in  any  section?  We 
ave  been  thinking  that  a good  heavy 
n pail  would  be  as  good  as  any. — W. 

H.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

: -A-nswer:  The  usual  basket  used  in 
arvesting  peaches  is  the  ordinary 
alf-bushel  chip  basket,  lined  with 
hrlap.  These  chip  baskets  answer 
he  purpose  admirably,  as  when  they 
re  well  lined  with  burlap  it  makes  a 
hod  substantial  receptacle,  and  pre- 
mts  bruising  the  peaches. 

The  only  objection  to  it  is  that  it  is 
'O  cumbersome  for  the  pickers  to 
irry>  if  they  have  to  climb  a ladder. 


In  those  Western  peach-growing  sec- 
tions, however,  the  trees  are  kept  with 
such  a low  head  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  fruit  can  be  picked  by  a man  of 
ordinary  height  standing  on  the 
ground.  Where  ladders  are  needed, 
the  pickers  are  generally  provided 
i with  a two-gallon  galvanized  bucket. 

In  the  December  number  of  The 
Fruit-Grower,  you  will  find  the  adver- 
tisements of  a number  of  concerns 
manufacturing  baskets  and  fruit  pack- 
ages. I would  suggest  that  you  write 
these  various  firms,  and  get  their 
prices  on  baskets. 

Their  catalogues  might  show  you 
something  that  would  appeal  to  you 
even  'better  than  the  baskets  I have 
mentioned. 

it 

Winesap  Alone. 

Question:  Am  considering  planting 

a commercial  orchard  of  twenty  acres 
to  W inesaps.  Would  you  advise  plant- 
ing them  alone,  or  will  they  do  better 
by  having  another  variety  as  a pol- 


Heavy  Yield  of  Black  Twig  Apples. 

In  the  November  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  we  told  of  our  visit  to  the  or- 
chard of  Mr.  P.  H.  Troutman,  Canon 
City,  Colo.  Mr.  Troutman  sends  us 
the  accompanying  illustration,  show- 
ing a branch  of  one  of  the  trees,  to- 
gether with  a statement  of  the  crop 
marketed.  It  is  one  of  the  heaviest 
crops  we  have  heard  of  this  season — 
or  any  other  season.  One  block  of 
two-thirds  of  an  acre  of  Mammoth 
Black  Twig  trees  produced  apples  at 
the  rate  of  2,200  boxes  per  acre.  From 
the  entire  block  of  two  and  six-tenths 
acres,  averaging  fifty-two  trees  to  the 
acre,  he  harvested  a crop  of  more  than 
4,100  boxes,  not  including  cider  apples. 
The  entire  crop  averaged  a yield  of 
1,600  boxes  per  acre,  the  fruit  selling 
at  a little  more  than  $1  a box. 

Mr.  Troutman  says  that  while  this 
yield  of  the  Mammoth  Black  Twig 
trees  was  exceptionally  large,  the  en- 
tire orchard  was  a record-breaker. 
This  orchard  was  carefully  pruned, 
heated,  sprayed  and  thinned,  and  the 


FREE  FUEL 

Most  Wonderful  Stove  Ever  Invented 

BURNS  AIR 

Fuel  Drawn  Principally  From  Atmosphere 

COOKING  OR  HEATING 

Air  now  burned  in  this  wonderful  stove  is  free  to 
rich  and  poor  alike.  No  trust  In  control. 

This  Valveless 
Wickless  Automatic 
Oil-Gas  and 
Air-Burner 
Stove 

automatically  gen- 
erates gas  from 
kerosene  oil,  mix- 
ing it  with  air 

Scientific  test 

proves  it  uses  395 
barrels  of  air  to 
one  gallon  common 
kerosene  oil.  Sectional  Cut  of  Generator. 

CHEAPEST  FUEL  — SUMMER  COMFORT 
Intense  heat  but  concentrated  under  cooking  vessels 
and  absorbed  by  articles  being  cooked — not  thrown  out 
to  overheat  your  kitchen. 

To  operate — turn  knob — oil  runs  into  burner — touch 
a match;  H generates  gas,  which  passes  through  air 
mixer,  drawing  in  about  a barrel  of  air  to  every  spoon- 
ful of  oil  consumed.  That’s  all.  It  is  self-regulating, 
no  more  attention.  Same  heat  all  day  or  all  night. 
For  more  or  less  heat,  simply  turn  knob.  There  it 
remains  until  you  come  again.  To  put  fire  out.  turn 
knob,  raising  burner — oil  runs  back  into  can,  fire's  out. 
As  near  perfection  as  anything  in  this  world.  Ideal 
for  summer  use.  Not  dangerous  like  gasoline.  No 
dirt,  soot  or  ashes.  No  leaks— nothing  to  clog  or  close 
up.  No  wick — not  even  a valve,  yet  heat  is  under 
perfect  control — kitchen  always  cool.  D.  CARN,  IND., 
writes:  “It  costs  me  only  4‘/2  cents  a day  for  fuel.’’ 

L.  NORRIS,  VT.,  writes:  “The  Harrison  Oil-Gas  Gen- 
erators are  wonderful  savers  of  fuel,  at  least  50  to  75 
per  cent  over  wood  and  coal."  E.  ARNOLD,  NEB., 
writes:  “Saved  $4.25  a month 

for  fuel  by  using  the  Harrison 
Oil-Gas  Stove.  My  range  coats 
me  $5.50  per  month,  the  Harri- 
son $1.25  per  month.”  THOS. 
VINCENT.  WIS.,  “My  wife 
never  had  anything  she  enjoyed 
so  much  as  her  stove. 

It  is  very  quick,  no 
heated  room  or  dirt. 
Surpasses  anything 
we  ever  saw.” 


MAMMOTH  BLACK  TWIG  TREE  IN  THE  ORCHARD  OF  MR.  P.  H.  TROUTMAN.  CANON  CITY 

COLORADO. 


NOT  LIKE  THOSE  SOLD  IN  STORES 

Ideal  for  roasting,  cooking  baking,  ironing,  canning 
fruit,  picnics,  cottages,  camping.  In  Winter  use  Radi- 
ator for  heating  houses,  stores,  rooms,  etc.  No  more 
carrying  coal,  kindling,  ashes,  soot  and  dirt.  No  hot 
fiery  kitchens.  Absolutely  safe  from  explosion.  Not 
dangerous  like  gasoline.  Simple,  durable — last  for 
years.  Saves  expense,  drudgeiy  and  fuel  bills. 

ALL  SIZES,  PRICES  LOW— $3.25  AND  UP 
Sent  to  any  address.  Give  this  stove  a trial.  Send 
no  money — only  send  your  name  and  address.  Write 
today  for  full  description,  thousands  of  testimonials. 
Our  1911  Proposition,  Circulars  FREE. 

EXCITING  BUSINESS  FOR  AGENTS 

SALESMEN — MANAGERS — Men  or  Women  at  home 
or  traveling,  all  or  part  time — showing — taking  orders 
^Sp*°^ntir,s.  agents,  etc.  MESSRS.  HEAD  & FRAZER, 
TEXAS,  writes:  “Enclose  order  for  $81.00.  RUSH. 

Sell  like  hot  cakes.  Sold  50  stoves  in  our  town.” 
B.  L.  HEUSTED,  MICH.,  writes:  “Been  out  one 

day  and  sold  II  stoves.”  This  patent  new.  Nothing 
l>Ke  it.  Demand  enormous.  Agents  reaping  great 
harvest.  Where  operated  people  stop.  look,  get  inter- 
ested.  want  to  buy  at  once.  Show  dozen,  sell  ten. 
write  today  for  special  agents’  new  plan.  Send  no 
money.  World  unsupplied.  Get  in  early  for  territory. 

THE  WORLD  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

344  World  Building.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


pp  Send  me  the  names  and  addresses  of 


the  following 


lenizer,  and  what  variety  would  be 
best? — L.  L.  L.,  Westbank,  B.  C. 

Answer:  We  cannot  advise  plant- 

ing a block  of  twenty  acres  of  Wine- 
sap  apples  on  account  of  there  being 
no  opportunity  for  cross  pollenization, 
especially  in  the  center  of  the  block. 

Apples  or  fruits  of  any  kind  set  fruit 
to  better  advantage  when  they  are 
planted  in  small  blocks,  with  two  or 
more  varieties  close  by  to  insure  cross 
pollenation.  It  seems  to  me  you 
would  get  more  fruit  from  your  twen- 
ty acres,  if  you  were  to  plant  about 
five  rows  of  Winesap  and  two  rows  of 
Jonathan,  or  some  other  variety  that 
does  equally  well  for  your  part  of  the 
country,  and  which  will  bloom  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  time  as  the 
Winesap. 

I do  not  know  what  variety  would 
be  really  best  as  a pollenizer  with 
you,  but  here  in  the  Middle  West,  we 
use  Jonathan,  Missouri  Pippin,  Ben 
Davis,  Rome  Beauty  or  Mammoth 
Black  Twig,  and  they  serve  very  satis- 
factorily as  cross  pollenators  for  Wine- 
sap and  apples  of  that  type. 

I would  suggest  that  you  make  in- 
quiry among  the  persons  in  your  part 
of  the  country  who  are  growing  fruit, 
and  find  out  what  varieties  they  find 
most  satisfactory  for  the  commercial 
market,  and  plant  some  of  those  va- 
rieties among  your  Winesaps.  They 
will  no  doubt  serve  the  purpose  of 
cross  pollenators  equally  as  well  as 
the  varieties  I have  mentioned. 


crops  shows  wrhat  can  be  done  by  in- 
troducing modern  methods  in  the  or- 
chard. 

it  it 

Gooseberry  Huller  Perfected. 

One  great  drawback  to  the  culture 
of  gooseberries  has  been  the  difficulty 
of  picking  the  fruit,  and  another  has 
been  the  cost  of  getting  the  stems  and 
blossom  ends  off  the  fruit  before  can- 
ning. A machine  has  been  perfected 
by  William  E.  Urschel,  North  Man- 
chester, Indiana,  which  will  remove 
the  blossom  ends  and  stems,  so  that 
one  of  the  most  serious  objections  has 
been  overcome.  This  machine  works 
rapidly  and  effectively,  it  is  said,  and 
it  has  been  subjected  to  very  severe 
tests  by  canning  factories  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  A large  machine 
is  made  for  canners  and  a smaller  one 
for  fruit-growers  who  want  to  clean 
their  fruit  before  taking  to  market. 

Don’t  devote  all  your  energy  to 
roasting  the  express  companies.  Save 
part  of  your  strength  to  write  to  your 
congressman  and  the  senators  from 
your  state  giving  your  views  on  the 
parcels  post  question.  Now  is  the 
time  to  do  this  work. 

it  ¥ 

Read  the  full-page  announcement  on 
third  cover,  of  “The  Fruit-Growers 
Guide-Book,”  now  ready  for  mailing. 
Cloth  bound,  $1.00  postpaid. 


five  people  who  grow  fruit,  and  ten  ceuts 

— — to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  mailing. 

send  you  absolutely  FREE,  four  very  beau- 
artlst;c\  colored  photogravures,  all 

different , size  11  by  16;  suitable  for  framing.  Send 
«? .Core  they  are  a11  gone.  Reg.  price  25c  each. 
F.  HOLMAN.  BOX  1277,  ST.  JOSEPH. MIsfouRI 

A Good  Suction  Cleaner 

Ever  since  we  have  been  publishing 
articles  on  use  of  vacuum  cleaners  we 
have  been  receiving  letters  from  sub- 
scribers asking  where  a good  hand- 
power  cleaner  can  be  secured.  In  this 
issue  appears  the  advertisement  of 
Victor  Suction  Cleaner  Co.,  222  High 
avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  is  a 
hand-power  machine  which  does  most 
effective  work,  and  yet  is  easy  to  op- 
erate. It  is  a machine  of  great  capac- 
ity, mounted  on  rollers,  and  one  person 
can  operate  it  very  nicely. 

Our  people  understand  the  principle 
of  these  suction  cleaners,  of  course. 
The  dust  and  dirt  in  carpets,  draper- 
ies, etc.,  is  drawn  into  a bag  in  the 
interior  of  the  machine,  and  there  is 
no  dusting  necessary  after  a room  has 
been  cleaned.  The  use  of  one  of  these 
cleaners  saves  labor,  saves  carpets, 
saves  health.  Sweeping  is  hard  work, 
and  the  use  of  this  suction  cleaner  is 
much  more  efficient  as  cleansing  pro- 
cess. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  cleaners 
on  the  market  require  power  to  oper- 
ate, and  the  knowledge  that  this  Vic- 
tor machine  is  so  effective  and  still 
can  be  operated  by  hand  will  be  gladly 
received  by  farmers’  wives,  with  whom 
power  is  not  available.  Look  for  the 
advertisement  of  this  machine,  and 
then  write  to  the  manufacturers  for 
full  description. 
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Our  Classified  Advertising  Department 

~ **  1 * ..  n n m her  nf  words  vou  send,  and  remit  at  rate  ot  4 cents 


will  be  set  in  black  type.  Every  initial  and  number  to  count  as  one 
word  This  departments  for  the  benefit  of  our  subscribers  wUo  have 
anything  to  sell,  including  farm  lands,  fruit  farms,  dogs  P°n,«- 
poultry  "and  eggs,  live  stock.  Plants,  shrubs  vines  etc.  All  adver- 
tisements for  this  department  must  be  PAID  ton 


Count  the  number  of  words  you  send,  and  remit  a 
per  wo’d,  stamps,  currency  or  money  order.  This  is  considerably  less 
than  our  display  rate,  and  offers  a splendid  opportunity  to  reach 
our  readers  at  a low  figure.  Send  a trial  advertisement  with  remit- 
tance at  rate  of  4c  a word.  THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  St.  Joseph.  Mo 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 


Fruit  and  poultry  industries  are  so  closely  allied 
that  The  Fruit-Grower  is  a good  medium  tor  poultry  i 
advertisers,  if  you  want  to  buy  stock  or  have  stock  ) 
or  eggs  to  sell,  advertise  in  this  department  at  4 
cents  a word  each  insertion.  Or.  use  regular  poultry 
pages,  at  display  rate.  $7.00  per  inch,  each  insertion. 

Anconas 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  big  winners  at  Illinois 
State,  St.  Louis.  Kansas  City,  etc.  best  layeij 
earth;  15  years  breeding  and  showing.  Lggs,  $j 
100.  Oscar  Wells.  Falina.  111. 


per 


Brown  Leghorns  Exclusively!  50  cockerels  for  sale. 
Prices  right.  Eggs,  $3.00  per  15.  Free  circulars  on 


show  record  and  matings. 
Knoxville,  Tennessee. 


E.  E.  Carter.  Dept.  F.  G., 


Single  Comb  Anconas  exclusively;  large,  vigorous, 
even  mottled;  stock  and  eggs  at  reasonable  prices;  qual- 
ity considered;  stock  is  strictly  pure  bred  and  up  to 
standard  requirements.  Member  of  International  An- 
cona Club.  John  B.  Firestone,  Spencer,  Ohio. . 


Rose-Comb  Brown  Leghorns — "Kulp"  strain;  eleven 
years’  breeding  for  size,  show  quality  and  egg  produc- 
tion; eggs  $1  per  15;  $4  per  100.  Pirtle  Poultry  larrn. 

Bloomfield,  Iowa. — 

100  eggs  for  S4.00  from  my  heavy  laying  exhibition 


The  Francis  strain  of  Single  Comb  Anconas  are  the 
best  winter  layers  and  bred  to  standard  requirements; 
10<  per  egg.  from  special  mating;  $-.00  per  la.  Win 
ners  wherever  shown.  A.  .1-  Francis.  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Mottled  Anconas  and  Kellerstrass  White  Orpingtons, 
blue  ribbon  birds,  the  kind  that  lay  and  pay;  have 
taken  first  wherever  shown.  Get  the  best.  ( at.ilo„ue 
free.  Ira  N.  DeLine.  Olympia.  Washington. 


single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns.  Bright's  strain.  25  years 
.1  i„  Forney.  Bird's  Bull.  Ohio. 


with  Leghorns. 


Single-Comb  Brown  Leghorns— Champions  of  the 
West ; over  300  prizes  won  in  22  years.  My  circular  is 
free.  C.  F.  Lallg,  La  Crosse.  Wis. 


Box  F. 


Sheppard’s  famous  Anconas.  The  worlds  best. 
First  at  world's  greatest  shows.  Best  egg  record  any 
250.  Single  or  rose  comb.  Cecil 


breed.  Average 
Sheppard.  Box  V,  Berea.  Ohio. 


first 


Tierney’s  Anconas.  Perfect  type,  greatest  layer, 
and  second  cockerel.  Chicago.  1910.  Eggs  fiom  pens 
headed  by  these  birds.  Cockerels  for  sale, 
ney.  Sandusky,  Ohio.  


Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns.  Silver  cup  wlnneis. 
Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa.  30  eggs.  $1.50  and  up.  Circular 

free.  Orlando  I.  Jacobs.  Mediapolis.  Iowa. 

Pure  Rose-Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  l’.ggs  for  luUch- 
ing,  15,  $1;  100,  $5.  B.  D.  Runyon,  Golden  Rule  Farm. 


Farm,  of  high  class  S. 
raised  stock  from  trap-nested  hens. 
New  Richmond,  Ohio. 


Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas— 1 have  only  1 oen;  my 
customers  get  the  same  as  I have  myself.  Eggs 
per  15;  $5.00  for  30.  G.  H.  Torrey,  2611  West  loth 

St.,  Chicago,  111.  __ — 

15,  $1.00;  100. 


Single  Comb  Black  Minorcas.  Eggs. 

$5.00.  Greatest  bargain  ever  offered  for  heavy  laying 
strain.  Special  mating,  15,  $2.00. 
hambra.  111. 


Frank  Gross,  Al- 


R.  C.  Black  Minorcas. 


:d  pullet  Chicago  1910;  1st 


and  2d  pullets,  1st  cockerel.  Lake  Geneva  1910.  G 
h.pk  si  to  Si 5:  trios:  eggs,  $3,  15.  F.  J.  Perrin,  V 


Cock- 


erels $4  to  $15;  trios 
worth,  Wis. 


Wal- 


S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons.  A few  fine  cockerels  for  sale 
at  a bargain.  Eggs  in  season,  $2.00  and  $1.50  per  15. 
W H.  Kaufman,  Lena.  111.  


Eggs  from  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons,  $1  per  15;  $2.50 
per  50;  choice  birds  and  good  layers.  Judsori  Erbo, 
Nora  Springs. 


Iowa 


Orpingtons — White 


-Winners  of  110  premiums. 
Stock 


Minorcas,  S.  C.  Black-  <tn„u 

including  Ohio  State  Championship  last  season.  &toCK 
for  sale  Eggs  in  season.  C.  W.  Helman.  Waverly.  O. 

Single-Comb  Black  Minorcas  Winners  Missouri 

state,  1910;  2nd  cockerel.  2nd  pullets;  choice  stock  ro 


Eggs,  Eggs,  Eggs — Kellerstrass  Crystal  White  Orping- 
tons exclusively.  Five  grand  pens  mated;  males  have 
show-room  scores  of  92,  93,  93%,  94%;  mated  to  short- 
shank,  deep- bodied  hens  and  pullets.  Egg  circular  i9 
ready;  extra  value  this  year.  A few  very  high-class 
cockerels,  worth  $10,  to  close  out  for  $5.  (.has.  B. 
Garrison,  Fairfield.  Iowa.  


Fillmore,  111. 


Leghorns.  Buff 


sale;  eggs  in  season.  Denbo  & Sons,  Orleans,  Indiana. 
' Single  Comb  Black  Minorcas  Greatest  laying  breed. 
Nineteen  years  a specialist.  Largest  stock 
States.  Send  for  egg  list.  E.  S.  Foulks.  Jeffe.son,  la. 


Williams- 


E.  C.  Tier- 


and 


business 

Circular 


Eggs  from  Madison  Square.  Hagerstown, 
port.  Scranton.  Philadelphia  first  prize  winners;  $2.00 
and  $3.00  per  15.  Stock  for  sale.  Buff  Leghorn 
Poultry  Yards,  Annville,  Pennsylvania. 


Porter’s  Bluebell  Anconas,  beauty 

kind  Winners  and  heavy  winter  layers, 
with  Photos  from  life  tells  all.  S.  P.  Porter.  Mallet 
Creek.  Ohio. 


Single  Comb  Anconas,  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns, 
bred  to  lay;  15  eggs.  $1.00;  100,  $5.00.  Ancona  special 
mating,  15  eggs.  $2.00.  A.  Gross.  Alhambra,  111. 

“ Bedford’s  Anconas,  both  combs,  greatest  layers  and 

...  ..  - a VrxT-lr  T.milS.  etC. 


' Rose  Comb  Buff  Leghorns.  America’s  greatest  pro- 
duction. solid  buff  matings.  Eggs,  $o.00  for  15,  $5.00 
for  30.  Best  winter  and  summer  layers.  Oakdale 

Farm,  Neola,  Iowa. 

from  Buff  Leghorn 


Won  thirteen  ribbons— Chicago,  Blue  Islaiid.  Wauke- 
gan; Rose-Comb  Black  Minorcas  and  Reds.  Eg„s  $5  to 


$2  setting.  Linn  .X  Son.  Austin.  Chicago. 


111. 


-Get  my 


' Rose-Comb  Black  Minorcas  (Northrups) 
mating  list  and  photographs  of  birds.  Eggs  $1  per  13, 
$3  per  50.  L.  Gressman,  Hamburg.  N.  i. 


winners  1st  at  Cleveland,  New  York.  St.  Louis 
Herbert  M.  Bedford.  Strongsville.  Olno. 


“Shenk’s  Anconas  laid  all  the  winter  and  laying  now. 
15  eggs.  $1.25;  30  eggs.  $2.25;  2 red  stamps  for  catalog. 
Clarence  Shenk.  Luray.  Va. 


Bantams  and  Ornamentals 


Advertise  your  Bantams  in  the  Classified  columns 
Fruit-Grower.  Our  subscribers  are  looking 


of  The  

for  fine  stock  of  every  description. 


Finest  flock 


Light  Brahmas.  The  utility  bantam, 
in  the  world  to  choose  from.  No  eggs  for  sale.  Cir- 
cular. J.  Hart  Welch.  Box  F,  Douglaston.  N.  Y. 


Black-Tailed  Japanese  Bantams— The  children  s pets. 
Cleveland  winners  in  1910.  Write  for  prices.  Eggs,  $2. 
Wm.  Foote,  Wellington,  Ohio.  


Eggs  of  quality  and  quantity, 
liens  that  lay  at  five  months.  Enough  . said;  they 'will 
do  the  rest.  Only  $3  per  setting.  William  C,  Britton, 
Prop.,  Huntington.  Ind. 


Colgan’s  S.  C.  Butf  Leghorns  are  shapely  buff  beau- 
ties No  better  exhibition  and  laying  strain  bred. 
Circular  free.  Colgan  Poultry  Farm,  R.  8,  Defiance.  O. 

Rose-Comb  Buff  Leghorns.  Largest,  handsomest  and 
best  laying  Leghorns;  lay  largest  eggs.  Write  for  spe 


uc»(>  in.*  mb  uvo"""'- _ r . 

cial  prices  on  eggs  and  stock.  R.  R.  isisac.  Mesa.  Colo. 


Single-Comb  Buff  Leghorns— Gold  Dust  strain;  finest 
lasers;  eggs  15  for  $1;  50  for  $2.25;  100  for  $4.  Mrs. 
Lillie  Stewart,  Geneva,  Neb.  


Single-Comb  Buff  Leghorns,  heavy  laying  strain; 
winning  19  ribbons  1910.  Mating  list  free.  G.  A.  Platt, 
Hamburg,  New  York. _ 


Black-Tailed  Japanese  Bantams— St.  Louis  winners, 
1910.  Breeders  and  eggs  for  sale.  Write  for  prices. 
Geo.  W.  Gerking,  Lebanon,  111. 


Brahmas — Light 


Who  Breeds  Light  Brahmas? —This  l‘ne  of  stock 
ought  to  be  popular  with  Fruit-Grower  readers  Try 
an  ad  in  these  columns  if  you  breed  fine  Brahmas. 
Light  Brahma  Eggs,  $2  for  15.  Aaron  J.  Felthouse. 


Leghorns — White 

- Single  Comb  White  Leghorns— Am  one  of  largesT 
breeders  in  Northwest.  Winners  of  large  majority 


Sinqle-Comb  Black  Minorcas,  unequaled  as  layers; 
eggs,  $1.50  per  15;  $2.50  per  30;  $3.50  per  50;  $7.00  per 
10(1.  J.-  Neubauer,  R.  1.  Troy.  III. 


Rose-Comb  Black  Minorcas— Eggs  for  hatching.  $2 
pet  13.  My  birds  combine  size,  shape  and  color.  Leon 


Troxell,  Jefferson.  Iowa. 


White  Orpington  Cockerels  — Best  strains  In  the 

world.  Wonderful,  useful  for  crossing  on  any  fowl. 
This  variety  is  used  in  the  Philo  system,  by  the  Philo 
people:  100  for  sale  at  $3  each.  Eggs  they  were 
hatched  from  cost  $1  each.  No  females  for 
August  I).  Arnold.  Box  222.  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


sale. 


Kellerstrass  Orpingtons,  Peggy  Crystal  King  strain; 
pen  headed  by  grand  one-hundred-dollar  cockerel  se- 
lected for  me  by  Mr.  Kellerstrass  personally.  Five  dol- 
lars setting.  Infertile  eggs  replaced  free.  Send  for 
mating  list.  Harold  Simmons,  Howard  Lake,  Minn. 

Kellerstrass  Crystal  White  Orpingtons — I won  the 
following  at  Uigginsville  show:  1-2-3  hen,  2 cockerel 


and  2 pen.  I have  first  cockerel  to  head  my  first  pen. 
Eggs  from  these  birds  at  $5  per  15.  T.  E.  Botts,  Blue 
Springs.  Mo. 


Minorcas — White 


Hurlbert’s  White  Minorcas.  Great  egg  producing 
white  birds,  white  eggs.  Produce  large,  hardy 


birds!”  Won  more  prizes  than  all  competitors. 
Hurlbert.  Rural  1.  Morrison.  111. 


J.  J. 


Orpingtons 


Schaaf’s  Quality  Orpingtons,  both  Rose  and  Single 
Comb,  have  won  the  blue  this  season  at  New  York- 


Kellerstrass  strain.  Single  Comb  White  Orpingtons. 
Bred  from  extra  laying  strain.  Farm  raised,  producing 
eggs  high  in  fertility.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  L D. 
Smith,  prop..  Crystal  Poultry  Yards,  Wellington,  Ohnr 
Crystal  White  Orpingtons,  all  descendants  of  Keller- 
strass highest  priced  matings.  Baby  Chicks,  50c  each. 
Eggs,  $3.50  per  setting.  Write  for  my  beautiful  illus- 
trated catalogue.  H.  C.  Heinsen,  Clinton,  Iowa. 


Ga. 


Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Richmond  and  -^uata.' 
Trap-nested,  bred  to  lay.  weigh  and  pay.  Guaranteed 
eggs,  $2.50  and  $5.00  per  fifteen.  Also  two  pens  of 
Crystal  Whites.  Prize  and  mating  lists  free. 

C.  Schaaf,  426  E.  Broad  St.,  Richmond,  la. 


Walter 


prizes  Minnesota  State  Fair,  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul  shows.  Henry  Hintermister,  Room  P.  553  Wa- 
basha Street.  St.  Paul.  Minn.  


-Bred  for  laying  and  paying 


Elkhart,  Ind. 


Buckeyes 

Buckeyes,  tenth  year.  Reds  that  are  red.  beautiful, 
great  for  utility.  Cincinnati  firsts  last  four  shows. 


Gardyner  Dunning.  Logan.  Ohio. 


Buckeyes — Have  you  heard  about  them  the  prettiest 
red  bird  in  existence?  Big  winter  layers;  eggs  $2  pe r 
15.  from  mated  pens;  winners  Missouri  state  show. 
Highland  Poultry  Farm,  Box  F,  Nevada,  Mo. . 

' Cochins — Buff 


Cochin  Buff  and  Partridge — Heavy  feathered;  grand 
shape  and  color;  also  fine  strain  Partrldge  Wyandottes. 
Write  for  prices,  stock  and  eggs.  Joe  Carbaugh. 
field,  Iowa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghoms- 

qualities,  with  all  the  standard  requirements,  you  can- 
not fail  with  our  stock.  Hatching  eggs,  $1.50  for  15. 
Chicks,  15c,  all  from  high  scoring  sotek.  F.  E.  Myers, 
Route  2.  Zanesville.  Ohio. 


The  Orpingtons  Home— Breeders  of  prize-winning  Or- 
pingtons.V  C.  White,  Black  and  Buff.  , Eggs  from 
first  pen.  $5  for  15;  second,  $3.  Orders  hooked  now. 


satisfaction  guaranteed.  White  b^ln^oncockerels,  $3 
to  $5.  The  Orpingtons  Home,  Maple  & Baker,  irrops., 
Chariton,  Iowa. 


Rose 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  trap-nested  and  tested  layers. 
Chicks  10c  each  and  up,  and  eggs  6c  and  up,  from 
large,  vigorous  and  selected  breeders.  Booking  orders 
now.  Write.  I can  please  you.  H.  L.  Hamilton.  Box 
F.  Huntington,  New  York. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  cockerels,  fine  yellow  legged 
fellows;  choice,  single  bird.  $2.00;  other  good  ones, 
$1.50  single;  three  or  more,  $1.00  each.  Select  eggs 
in  season,  any  number  wanted.  Ernest  Haynes,  Prai- 
rie du  Rocher,  111. 


BTTff  Cochin— Winners  at  leading  shows  for  twelve 
years.  Fine  young  stock  for  sale.  S.  Berger,  Spec 
ialist.  Pleasant  Hill.  Ohio. 


s q.  White  Leghorns.  Sikeston.  Mo.,  trio  county 
fair*  $15;  highest  scoring  pen.  $10;  highest  scoring 
male.  $10;  highest  scoring  female.  All  breeds  compet- 
ing. Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  O.  O.  Templeton,  Bis- 
marck. Mo. 


Games — I ndian 


' Try  These  Classified  Columns  If  you  breed  stock  of 
this  class.  A single  order  will  pay  for  the  space. 

Cornish  White  Indian  and  Black  Breasted  Red  Game. 
15  eggs,  $1.50;  catalogue  for  2 red  stamps.  Clarence 
Blienk.  Luray,  Va. 


Houdans 

Houdans  Dependable — Exhibition  and  breeding  cock- 


erels. prices  reasonable.  Eggs  from  selected  matings 
after  March  1st.  $2  per  15.  $3.50  30:  saUS!acG°",  aa 
sured.  Elm  Park  Place,  Lawrence.  Kan.  W.  L.  Bullene. 

Eggs 


White  Leghorns,  Blanchard,  Wyckoff  and  Lakewood 
strains.  Prize  winners.  Eggs  from  large,  heavy  pay- 
ing, snow  white  birds,  $1.00  and  $1.50  per  15. 
circular.  Success  Poultry  Y’ards.  Norwood.  Ohio. 


Free 


Crvstal  wtilte  Orpingtons,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Single  Comb  Buff  Leghorn^. 
Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Quality  guaranteed. 
Kremer,  Manchester.  Okla. 


Crystal  White  Orpington  Eggs— Peggy-Crystal  King 
strain,  $4  to  $8  per  15,  express  prepaid.  Send  for  mat- 
ing list.  Some  grand  utility  cockerels.  Write  me  be- 
fore  placing  an  order.  J.  R-  Inskeep,  Holly,  Mich. 

Crystal  White  Orpingtons.  Stock  direct  from  Keller- 


strass  farm  Eggs  from  low  comb  typical  Orpington 
shaped  stock.  $5.00  per  15  eggs.  A few  good  cockerels 
for  sale.  Geo.  Arinknecht.  Ponwellson.  Iowa. 


Single  Comb  White  Orpingtons.  The  big  winter  lay- 
ers; mating  list  now  ready.  Kellerstrass  strain.  A 
fine  bunch  cockerels  for  sale.  Look  up  my  winnings. 


A.  Hefner,  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa. 


Crvstal  White  Orpingtons.  Beauties,  utilities.  Best 

J , -»»; Tndinn  Dnnnor 


stock.  Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas,  Indian  Runner 
Ducks.  Tlie  big  white  egg  makers.  Eggs.  $1.00  to  $3.00. 
Mating  list.  F.  N.  Adams.  Orwell.  Ohio 


F. 


Choice  Orpingtons,  Buff  White  mid  Black.  Blue 
ribbon  winners  .wherever  shown.  Eggs,  baby  chick  , 
stock  for  sale.  Write  us.  Boomgaarn  s Farm,  Box  E . 


Humboldt,  Nebraska. 

Heaton's  superlative  Orpingtons.  All  stock  hatched 
from  finest  selected  eggs;  culled  closely ; no  breeder ^has 


finer  birds.  Write.  Edwin  A.  Heaton.  Union  Station, 
Toledo.  Ohio. 


— Kellerstrass  Crystal  White  Orpingtons  and  Cook 

strain  of  Rose-Comb  Buff  and  White  Orpingtons.  The 
great  winter  layers.  Eggs  for  sale.  Ask  for  booklet. 
Y'oung  Brothers.  127  Pine  St..  Reading.  Pa. 


Crystal  White  Orpingtons.  Some  fine  cockerels  at 
reasonable  prices.  Eggs  from  excellent  breeders  Jit  $3 


and  $5  per  15.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  George  Bower. 
Fairview,  Okla.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. , 


White  Orpingtons. 


-’Aristocrat”  Orpingtons,  White,  Buff,  Black.  Chi- 
cago. Buffalo.  Scranton,  Williamsport  winners.  Eggs 


$2  up.  Chicks;  circular, 
ville.  Pa. 


W.  F.  Seidel.  Washington- 


Eggs  for  hatching  from  prize  winning  sTcTBuff  and 
Black  .Orpingtons.  $1.00  per  15;  50  for  $-.50,  satis 
faction  guaranteed.  Carl  J.  Hedberg,  Boxholm,  Iowa. 


Orpingtons,  Black  and  White,  fine  breeding  and  ex- 
hibition  stock;  properly  mated;  pairs,  trios  and  pens. 
Walter  C.  Arnold,  LeGrande,  Iowa. 


machine 


Rose  Comb  White  Leghorn— Greatest  egg 
strain.  Bargain  prices  for  the  best.  Be  friendly ; write 
for  special  prices  on  cockerels  and  fine  book  describing 
them.  Route  4.  Mrs.  A.  Berry,  Clarinda,  Iowa. 

Eggs.  Single  Comb  White^  Leghorns  are 


Orpingtons — Black 


genuine  egg  machines.  Every  day,  all  year  round 
layers.  Best  offer.  Prices  that  will  surprise  you. 
E.  A.  Rogers,  Box  100,  Hixson,  Tenn. 


Famous  Houdans.  5 fine  cockerels.  $3  each, 
and  day-old  chicks  in  season  from  St.  Louis,  Memphis 
and  Indianapolis  winners.  Catalogue.  Prospect  Poultry 
Farm.  Box  F,  Orleans,  Indiana. 


“ Houdans  and  Buckeyes.  Greatest  layers  ever  bred 
Won  silver  cup.  Boston  Show.  1911.  Eggs.  $3.00,  _$_o.00 


to  $10  per  setting.  Gertrude  Earl.  West  Quincy,  Mass. 

Langshans  


— Hewes  Farm.  Prince  Ebony  strain  of  Black  Lang- 
shans. The  best  breed  and  the  greatest  winning  strain 


America.  Send  ten  cents  for  catalogue  and  mating 
list.  R.  A.  Hewes,  Box  X,  Crete,  111. 


Black  Langshans.  American  Royal  and  Missouri  State 
poultry  show  winners  1910.  Line  bred.  heavy  lay  g 
strain.  Eggs  and  stock  for  sale.  C.  M.  Stackhouse, 

Harlem.  Mo. - 

-Biack  Langshans  exclusively,  won  spec, am  « -ledo. 


Greenwood  Farm  Single-Comb  White  Leghorns  are 
bred  for  size,  early  maturity  and  heavy  egg- production. 
Farm  range.  Circular  free.  Fancy  utility  eggs,  $4  per 
100.  Henry  Paullus,  Hampton.  Iowa. 


' Black  Orpingtons-The  best  money  can  buy  and  ex- 

nerience  produce.  First  winners  Iowa  State  lair  anil 
For! ^ Wayne?  Ind..  1910.  18  Orpington  prizes.  Iowa 

State  Poultry  Show,  1911.  Book  orders  for  eggs  early. 
A P Chamberlin,  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

"schuman  Single  Comb  Black  Orpington  Best  ot  all 


■ Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Choice  stock.  Last 
season  had  more  orders  than  I could  fill.  Better  fixed 
than  ever.  Eggs.  15  for  $1.00.  Minerva  Poultry  Farm. 
C.  E.  Radcliffe.  Sehwenkville.  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Eggs.  $5.00  and  $7.00  per  100. 
Chicks  $9.00  per  100;  cockerels.  $1.00  each.  Wycoff 
strain.  Circular  free.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Zurburg.  R.  1.  Topeka.  Illinois. 


C.  H. 


- Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Send  for  circular. 
"World’s  Greatest  Egg  Machines.”  breeding  cockerels, 
$1.50  each,  or  5 for  $5.  Snowflake  Poultry  Farm, 


Route  1.  Grand  Rapkls,  Mich. 

g]  Cl  White  Leghorns.  Winners  at  leading  shows 
for  27  years. 


winter  layers.  Scoring  as  high  as  94%.  Winners 
wherever  they  show.  Eggs  in  season.  $1.50  for  lo. 

Ed.  ,T.  Schuman,  Neosho.  Wis. 

the  winning  kind,  if  you 


c C Black  Orpingtons,  lux.  ..0  ------  - „ 

ZioX?  To™erf^nd  GP.“;nfon, 

Liarlington.  Ind. 

Black  Orpington  Eggs  from  heavy 


Eggs  from  our  prize  winning 
Four  firsts,  four  specials,  in  large  class  at  Massillon 
Binker  White  Orpington 


show.  Prices  reasonable. 

Farm.  Massillon.  Ohio. 

Crvstal  White  Orpingtons  — Kellerstrass  and  J.  W 

x1 „ o.ilo  T? no  onuu  hIB 


Jones  strains.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale  Reasonable 
prices.  State  strain  desired.  Mrs.  Wm.  G.  Brownlow. 
Randolph,  Missouri. 


Crystal  White  Orpingtons— Kellerstrass  famous  strain. 
Scored  cockerels  at  prices  you  can  afford.  Eggs  $5.W 
and  $3.00  per  15.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  L. 
lins;  Platte  City.  Mo. 


Col* 


My  pearl  white  Orpingtons  are  winners,  4 lsts,  2 
Zhds  at  two  shows  in  1911.  Get  m.v  prices  on  eggs  be- 
fore placing  your  order.  Circular  free.  T.  H.  Rynerson, 
Box  119,  Moore’s  Hill.  Ind. — 


Write  for  catalogue.  Albert  M.  Becker,  Box  A,  At- 

lanta,  N.  Y.  Single  Comb  White  Orpington  spec da  ist 
Member  American  White  Orpington  Club.  Original 
stock  from  Cook’s  best. 


Crystal  White  Orpingtons,  Kellerstrass  strain,  Lggs 
for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  My  birds  are  superb- 
ly  bred,  fine  layers.  Inquiries  solicited.  Matt  Bradiej, 
Box  C.  Tioga,  Texas. 


enviable  show  record.  Utility,  beauty,  great  winter 
layers,  quick  maturing.  George  D.  Black.  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio. 


“Economy  of  Distribution"  is 
Fruit-Grower  guarantees  every 
Folder  free.  Dr.  Woodworth,  Box  K, 


Biack  Orpingtons. 

our  "Motto.”  Tlio 
transaction. 

Delaware,  Ohio. - 

Davis’  Black  Orpingtons  win  where  others  fail  Lay 


For  Sale— White  Orpington  cockerels.  Kellerstrass 

strain,  $1.50  up;  eggs  $3  for  15.  Satisfaction  guarua- 
teed  or  eggs  replaced  at  half  price.  1.  A.  Yaniman, 
McPherson,  Kan. 

Single  Comb  White  Orpington  eggs  for  sale  from 


specially  mated  pens  of  best  English  and  American 
• - - Spurgin  Orpington  I arm. 


our 

strains.  Catalogue 
Pan  ora.  Iowa. 


free. 


Galesburg.  Monmouth,  111.  Scored  cockerels  and  eggs 
for  sale;  order  soon.  Mrs.  M.  L.  Shroyer.  New  Wind- 
sor.  111. 


at  bargain 

it  Miss 

H.  M.  Palmer.  Florence.  Kan. 


Choice  Black  Langshan  stock  for  sale 
prices.  Bred  from  1st  prize  male.  biT-il  ^at  ^Missouri 
State  Show.  1910. 


You“ need  our  strain  of  Black  Langshans.  Trap- 
nested,  high  scoring,  heavy  winter  layers.  Eggs,  $3.00 


per  15 


niKU  81U1H16,  IRU  • J w_ 

Neville  Poultry  Farm.  Box  209.  Kewanee.  111. 


,o.  Choice  stock  for  sale.  Eggs  in  season. 

Write  your  wants.  J.  H.  Kollmeyer,  Quincy  Heights 
Poultry  Farm.  Quincy,  111.  


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  exclusively.  The  world 
famous  egg  laying  and  exhibition  strain.  Eggs  $1.50 
per  15;  $3.50  per  50.  Circular.  Sam  b.  Bliem,  Potts- 
town.  Fa..  R-  D.  No.  5. 


Utility  first.  Show  winning  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Laigest  white  eggs.  $1.00  fifteen;  $5.00  hundred.  Cluck.. 
$10.00  hundred.  Circular.  G.  Bedell,  Clinton  Cor- 
ners, N.  Y. 


Reds.  Black  Langshans,  Buff  and  White  Leghorns. 

Trap-nests,  I breed  for  eggs.  Nuf  sed;  Usher,  Box  M. 
Manistee.  Michigan. 


Leghorns 


' Single  Comb  White,  Buff.  Brown  Leghorns.  Prize 
winning  stock.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15;„  $J'“°  J^1”  ’ 

Cockerels.  $1.00  up.  Birch-Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  Alex 
under,  Minn. 


Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks.  Guineas 
Fine  farm.  Stock  reasonable.  Eggs.  $1  setting.  - 
Ethel  Poud,  Farmington.  New  Mexico.  - 

Leghorns,  Black 


Extra  big  honed  high  scoring  Black  Lcgtmn's.  Green- 
ish glossy  color,  dark  eyes.  Cockerels.  $3.00.  Lggs. 
$1.50  for  15  Good  stock,  good  hatch  guaranteed. 
Osterfoss  Poultry  Farm.  Hedrick.  Iowa- 


Single  Comb  Black  Leghorns.  Stock  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. satisfaction  guaranteed.  Great  laying  and  show 
strain,  scoring  94  to  96%.  McClave.  judge.  Scott 
Carev,  Ohio. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Eggs  fromfmest  ex- 
hibition matings.  $2.00  per  15;  utility.  *5  00  per  100. 
Catalogue  free.  Lew  H.  Stewart.  Box  1S8.  Erie, 


while  others  play.  None  better  for  show  or ’Utility. 

Write  today.  Samuel  Davis,  Lansing.  Michigan. 

Stock  and  eggs  for 


Single-Comb  Black  Orpingtons.  „ - "Na- 

sale  from  prize  birds.  Prices  reasonable.  Hadley  Na 
bob"  strain.  Street  Bros.,  Hastings,  Neb. 


S.  C.  Black  Orpingtons.  This  season's  show  records 
and  mating  list  now  ready.  Send  post  card  for  one. 


Peter  G.  Lewis.  Zion  City.  111. 


Black  Orpingtons  from  silver  cup  winners.  Eggs.  $o 
per  15;  $5  per  30.  Three  cockerels  for  sale  at  $3  each. 


C.  M.  Miller.  Butler.  Ohio. 


Single-Comb  Black  Orpingtons.  Winners  and  lasers. 
The  best  for  farm  or  city  lot;  eggs,  $-  per  lo.  Roy  . 
Ford.  Box  F,  Marion.  Iowa. 


Crystal  White  Orpingtons  won  at  Wisconsin  but 
Show,  first  and  fourth  hen,  and  fifth 
$3.00  and  $5.00  per  15.  Peter  Kemmeter.  Menasha, 
Wisconsin.  . 

Biggest  payers  and 


Kellerstrass  White  Orpingtons. 

all  the  year  layers.  Eggs.  $3.00  and  *5.00,  15,  $ 
hundred.  Cockerels,  $2.00  up.  Mrs.  A.  Hannah.  Big 
Rock.  111. — ■ 

Snow. White  Orpingtons.  Send  for  my  mating  Uri. 


the  birds 


It  gives  you  their  egg  record  and  shows  y 
you  will  get  eggs  from.  G.  E.  Buchanan.  Monteildeo, 
Minn. 


Why  Kellerstrass  White  Orpingtons?  My  f“‘her  tells 

you;  describes  this  .great^breed^and  gives^  tav  ^ 


that  will  interest  you.  W.  C.  Snyder. 

“For  Sale — S.  C.  White  Orpingtons,  cook’s  strain. 
Also  Crystal  White  Orpingtons.  Kellerstrass  strain. 


Price  $5  and  up. 


Young’s  Strain  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  bllver 
cup  winners.  White  as  snow.  Scoring  to  95%.  Cock- 
erels and  eggs  for  sale.  John  ,T.  Schmidt,  DeSoto.  Mo. 


Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Kulp  strain,  great  layers, 
cocks,  cockerels.  $1.50  each.  Eggs.  $1.00  per  15,  $5.00 
per  100.  Henry  Schowe,  Jr..  New  Bremen, 


Ohio. 


— Rose  Comb  White  Leghorn  eggs  from  winning  stock. 
Best  pen.  $1.50  per  15;  30.  $2.50.  Flock.  oO.  $l->0. 
100.  $4.00.  Aug.  Barkmeier.  Exeler.  Neb 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Y’oung's  strain.  Cockerels,  $3.50 
up  Eggs.  $1.  $2.  $3  per  15.  and  $4  per  100.  Clias. 
J Mackey.  Route  8.  West  Liberly.  Iowa. 


Orpingtons — S-  C.  Buff 


§ q Buff  Orpingtons — Pen  No.  1.  headed  by  Im- 
ported cock  bird;  pen  No.  2 headed  by  cockerel  direct 


from  Owens  farm”;  eggs  $3  per  15,  express  prepaid.  Geo. 
C.  Sayres,  Cincinnati.  Iowa. 


My  prize  winners,  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  speak  for 
themselves.  They  are  certainly  beauties.  Great  winter 
layers.  Eggs  for  sale.  J.  W.  Price.  Box  65,  Attiia 


O. 


qtock  of  Single  Comb  Buff  Orpington  Eggs  from  $1.50 
S10CK  ui  oiila.s  W . , n'kii.  Ovnimrtonr 


to  $2  50.  Eggs  from  Single  Comb  White  Orpington: 
$3.00  for  15.  No  stock.  Carl  Stalling.  Braymer,  Mo. 


Buff  Orpingtons.  Cockerels,  pens,  baby  e lucks,  eggs, 
from  trap-nested,  heavy  laying,  prize  winners.  Booklet 


Rose-Comb  White  Leghorns,  bred  from  Chicago.  St. 
Louis.  Oshkosh  winners;  stay-white  kind;  eggs,  circular. 
Jos.  H.  Kitchen.  Eldorado.  Wisconsin. 


Long. 


Single  Comb  Black  Leghorns.  Buff,  Black  and l ^te 
Orpingtons.  Winners.  Toledo  and  Upper  Sandusky. 


Stock  and 
Ohio. 


eggs  for  sale.  Chas.  Miller,  Box  265,  Carey, 


Leghorns — Brown 


Eggs  For  Sale — S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  from  a pure 
bred  laying  strain;  eggs  that  will  hatch  and  good 
shipment  and  guaranty  satisfaction:  farm  raised.  51-  p 
for  15;  $5.00  for  105.  Fred  Huecker,  Bunceton,  Mo. 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  "America’s  Business  Hen.’ 
Eggs.  $1.00  per  15  and  up.  Postal  brings  1911  mating 
list.  Geo.  L.  Hornbrook.  Box  M.  Decatur.  Ill- 


400  Rose -Co  mb  White  Leghorns  and  Golden  Sebright 


bantams  for  sale.  Parents  of  both  breeds  scoring  93V4 
to  95%.  J.  L.  Moore.  Rolfe.  Iowa. 


S C.  White  Leghorns.  Young  Wycoff  laying  strain, 
faim  raised;  very  fertile;  15.  75c;  100.  $4.00.  Homer 

Zimmerman.  Sugarcreek,  Ohio. -- 

Corning  strain  of  Single-Comb  White  Leghorn  cock- 


tells;  10  cents. 


w.  H.  Maxwell.  Route  98.  Topeka.  Kan. 


S C Buff  Orpingtons  bred  by  C.  Brackenbury,  La 
moni.  Iowa;  25  $10.00  cockerels  at  $5  00  each,  if 

taken  soon.  Choice  breeders.  Winter  laying  breed. 

our 


Buff  Orpingtons— Eggs  from  choice  matings. 
Buffs  combine  fancy  and  utility  in  the  highest  degree. 
Send  for  mating  list.  ,1.  H.  Tietsort.  Girard.  Ill- 


Buff  Orpingtons.  Wood’s  Majestic  strain.  Grand 
birds,  true  type  and  color.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sa  . 
L.  IT.  Wood.  530  Culver  Road.'  Rochester 


N.  Y. 


erels  at  $2  each.  Few  left;  place  your  order  now. 
Henry  A.  Wuellner.  Alton.  111. 


Minorcas — Black 


'Davids”  and  Nor- 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns — Kulp’s  242-egg  strain. 
Rred  for  size.  Quality,  vigor  and  egg  production;  eggs. 
15  $1:  100,  54.  R.  H.  DeVauJt,  Bloomfield,  Iowa. 


Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas 

thup’s  strain  direct.  Also  Indian  Runner  JDucks^ 
Birds  have  won  in  all  the  largest  shows  in  the  ecu 

List  fr$e.  Davids  Bros..  Oswego.  Ivan. 

white 


try. 


Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas.  They  lay  large, 
eggs  and  keep  the  basket  full.  Our  stock  trap  ne 
bred  for  egg  production.  Catalogue  mailed  free, 

A.  Clark,  Seymour,  Indiana. 


Rose  Comb  Buff  Orpington  stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 
None  better  Eggs.  *2  to  $5_per  15.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Chas.  Z.  Loomis. 


Ravenna.  Ohio. 


s.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  exclusively.  prDe  winner  stock 

direct  from  cock.  Eggs.  15,  $l.o0;  30.7_.75,  50,  $3.50, 
100,  $5.50.  S.  F.  Myers.  Oakwood.  Ohio. 


For  Sale— Buff  Orpington  cockerels,  from  *1  up 
Eggs  $5.  $2.50  and  $1  per  15.  ot  $6  per  100.  Write  to 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Heuslelgh,  Blanchard.  Iowa. 

C.  Buff  Orpingtons.  Eggs  $1.50_  to  $4  setting. 


lie  pillgiuuo,  T , 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Weaver.  Winamac.  Ind. 

Orpingtons  (white. 


seven  prizes  in  seven  entries.  fancy 

Mack),  eggs  $3.  $5  (Cook  or  Kellerstrass).  Any  fancy 
hi  Dr.  Thomas  Dietrick.  Box  S.  Washington.  N. — • 


‘Kellerstrass  Crystal  White  Orpingtons.  Guaramecd 


nr  line  . TT-Itd 

e»"s  15  for  $3.  I pay  expressage  to  points  m ln'' 

Circulars  free.  Harvey  Brown.  Highmore.  S.D. 


States.  - - 

Crystal  White^Orpington^gg^Flirt 


uary.  hatched  85  per  cent, 
healthy. 


died  so  per  cem.  ^ R n * 

Hirrel  E.  Hussey.  Princeton.  Hi.  B-  D- 


Kellerstrass  Strain  Crystal  White  Orpington,.  The 

greatest  bird  on  earth  today;  ten  pens  cholM  matings. 


eggs  in  season.  L.  W.  Woodruff.  Dunkirk,  o.  “ 

Crystal  White  Orpington  Cockerels  lor  sale  $3  and 

......I  TTlirrv.  They  won  t last  long. 


$5  each.  Grand  birds.  Hum’.  They  won  I 
F D.  Sutton.  6S  St.  Louis  Are..  Youngstown.  OH  _j_ 
S.  C.  White  Orpingtons.  Prize  winners  at  tour  shows. 

..A  IMA  nor  1*4  Rfink  OrderS  CaTtf.  A lew 


Eggs,  $5  and  $10  per  15.  Book  orders  early 
cockerels.  Chas.  McClure.  Tremonton.  Utah. 


Before  placing  your  order  for  S.  G.  WLiCj 
eggs,  write  me  for  prices.  The  kind  that  win  and 
Circular.  G.  Nederveld.  Zeeland.  Mulligan. ___ 

Crystal  White  Orpingtons.  My  s,°ck  lssfr°™  ^ozem 
k piierstrass  pen.  Eggs.  $4  per  dozen. 


trio  and  a $500  Kellerstrass  pen.  Eggs, 
•Tas.  D.  Clieesman.  Andover.  New  Y ork 


L IlCCSHioi1’  “ ’ 7 

C.  White  Orpingtons— Pullets  aI'd. 5?c,|rLr  30 

sale.  Eggs  from  best  pens,  only  $3  per  15,  $ P 


K.  I.  Miller.  Box  25,  Lancaster.  Mo 


Single  Comb  White  Orpingtons.  Gould  you  see  ou 

stock  you  would  surely  want  15  eggs  for  $3.00.  Marti 


S1ULR  ,niu  ex.-.*. 

Springs  Poultry  Farm.  Peveb . Mo. 


$5  per  15.  from  m 


G. 


from  utility  and  prize  matings.  Stock  for  sale.  Write 
wants*  Major  Griffin.  Glenwood,  Ind. 


Crvstal  White  Orpington  eggs, 

prfze  winners;  have  won  first  wherever  shown. 
Sweets.  Willow  Springs.  Mo 


.eeis.  Dm""  lip.  ..-c-  • . 

White  0rpington5-stock  and  eKKS  BrocS 

year.  Circulars  free.  SL  S.  Gooding,  nox 


port,  N.  Y. 
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Plymouth  Rook* 

Barred  and  Buff  Rook*. 


Blue-ribbon  winners.  Won 
77  prizes  at  St.  Louis  and  other  leading  shows,  Stock 
for  sale.  Eggs  $2  per  sitting.  James  If.  Lemen,  Colum- 
bia, IlllnolH. 

My  Barred  and  White  Hocks  and  Single -Comb  Brown 
Leghorns  win  at  the  Jeudlng  shows.  Write  for  mating 
, ll»t  and  winnings.  Eggs  $1  up.  Zion  Grove  Furm. 
DLx,  111. 

Loyd’s  Partridge  Rock*,  winner*  at.  Chicago  and  Ii~ 
(liana polls.  Now  hooking  orders  for  eggs  from  ten 
quality  pens.  ('.  J.  Loyd  He  Hon,  Grecnsburg,  Ind, 


H.  H.  Rloh,  1728  Dixon  St.#  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Is 
now  offering  Buff  Rock  eggs  at  $2  per  setting  or  two 
for  $5.  Including  eggs  from  rnv  wlnnera. 

Plymouth  Rocks — Whit© 


Fishel  White  Rocks.  Cocks,  cockerels.  $2.00  to  $5.00. 
Hens  and  pullets.  $1.50  up.  Eggs,  $2.00  for  15;  $7.00 
per  100.  White  Holland  Turkeys  for  sale.  Mrs.  J.  A. 
(loll,  Dalton,  Mo. 


Barred  White  and  Buff  Plymouth  Hooka.  i:»  eggs. 
$1.00;  50  eggs,  $2.50.  Large  roomy  pens.  Write  for 
show  record.  A.  Mai  hews,  Mt.  Union,  Iowa. 


Plymouth  Rocks — Barred 


Eggs  for  Hatching!  From  the  great  laying  strain, 
Dingley  Dell  Barred  Plymouth  Hocks.  We  won  on  our 
farm -bred,  farm-raised  birds  this  season  a total  of  ten 
first  prizes,  two  seconds  and  several  others  at  five  of 
America's  greatest  poultry  shows:  Kansas  Htate.  Mis 

aouri  State,  Ogden  Four  Htate  (Utah),  Independence 
and  Topeka,  Kansas.  Eggs  from  the  above  prize  win- 
ners or  birds  closely  related  to  them  at  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  per  setting  or  two  settings,  28  eggs,  for 
$2.50;  twenty-five  chicks  guaranteed  to  hatch  or  more 
eggs  free.  You  to  be  satisfied  or  your  money  back. 
George  H.  Beuoy,  Cedar  Vale,  Kan. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  the  kind  that  win.  Largo 
boned,  vigorous,  stylish  farm-raised  birds,  with  narrow 
blue  bars,  bred  for  heavy  egg  production.  Am  offering 
splendid  bargains.  Can  furnish  cockerels  to  head  your 
best  pen.  Be  friendly.  Write  your  wants.  Ask  for 
book  about  chickens.  Mrs.  A.  Berry.  Clarlnda,  Iowa. 


Barred  Rocks — If  you  want  something  fine  In  this 
line,  we  have  It;  90  to  93-polnt  cockerels,  $3  to  $10, 
with  score  card  by  Judge  Emry.  If  they  are  not  as 
good  as  you  want,  send  them  back  at  my  expense; 
eggs,  $1  to  $3  per  15.  Mrs.  W.  E.  Eltlng,  Carthage, 
Mo. 


White  Rocks — Eggs  for  hatching  from  highest  quality 
birds;  bred  for  egg  production  at  reasonable  prices. 
Send  for  Illustrated  catalogue.  It.  H.  Naylor,  Owa- 
tonna,  Minn. 


Rickey’*  White  Rock* — First  prize  winners  at  the 
Mo.  Htate  Show,  Ht.  Louis,  Mo.  Eggs  and  some  fine 
bleeding  cockerels  for  sale  at  bargain  prices.  Better 
write  me.  J.  c.  Hickey,  Box  A.  clarence.  Mo. 


White  Rocks,  that  are  white.  Big-boned,  vigorous, 
farm  raised,  birds  that  win.  Wonderful  egg  produc- 
ing strain.  Low  prices.  Be  friendly.  Write  me  your 
wants  today.  Mrs,  A.  Berry,  Clarlnda,  Iowa. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks,  winter  layers.  Eggs.  $2.00 
per  15;  only  a few  high  scoring  cockerels  and  cocks 
left.  Three  to  five  dollars  each.  Yours  for  honest  deal. 
F.  Y.  Weaver,  Manager,  Tlrnpson,  Texas. 


Thoroughbred  Rose  and  8lngle  Comb  Rhode  Island 
Red  cockerels  and  pullets  bred  from  best  trap  nested 
hens  and  first  premium  males.  I*.  J.  Bliss,  Car- 
thage, VI  o 

8.  C.  Rhode  Island  Heds.  Bred  for  funny  points  arid 
heavy  laying  qualities.  No  better  anywhere.  J can 
please  you.  Write  for  price.  C.  i*.  Guridlach,  Lincoln, 
Illinois. 

Rose-Comb  Reds — Farm  raised  business  birds;  exhi- 
bition and  utility.  Winners  and  layers.  Descriptive 
mating  list  sent  free.  E.  B.  Hinn,  Route  5,  Brighton, 
Iowa. 

Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Jtcds.  Great  winter  laying 
strain.  Prize  winners  wherever  shown.  Hillings  from 
Hile/tcd  pens,  $2  f or  15  eggs.  H.  C.  Noll,  Hart,  Mich. 

Eflflt,  Single  Comb  Rhode  Inland  Reds  exclusively. 
I’en  of  lending  prize  winning  strains;  $1.00  per  15; 
range,  $1.50  per  J00  Mrs.  W.  L.  Stoner,  Henry,  III. 


Rose-Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  eggs  for  hatching.  My 
stock  Is  first  class;  winter'  layers;  outer  arid  under 
eolor  good  red  Prudence  Jackson,  Gilmore  City.  la. 


White  Rocks  Exclusively.  Fishel  eggs  from  large, 
snow-white,  farm-raised  stock,  $2.50  per  30,  $1  per  60. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  W.  H.  Dougherty,  Hellers  - 
burg.  Ind, 


Choice  Pure  White  Rocks  and  H.  < White  Leghorns. 
Eggs.  $1.50  15;  $0  per  100.  Hat Isf action  guaranteed. 
H.  E.  Butler.  Morrlsaula  Ranch,  Grand  Valley,  Colo. 


Pure  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Blue  Vidor  strain; 
second  to  none;  stock  all  sold.  Eggs  In  April,  May  and 
June  at  $3.00  per  15;  carefully  packed  and  shipped  to 
any  address.  J.  M.  Holaday,  Webster  City.  Iowa. 


White  Rocks,  Greystone  strain,  prize  winners  and 
record  layers.  Eggs  from  peris  scoring  95  and  better, 
$2.00,  15;  $5.00,  50.  T.  Ileffron,  Rockford,  III 


Best  White  Rocks  in  Ohio,  winners  everywhere;  start 
with  bred  to  lay  strain.  Chicks  and  Eggs.  Catalogue. 
H.  M.  Dickinson,  Box  F,  Granville.  Ohio. 


Barred  Rock  eggs  from  slock  scoring  02  to  93%.  Won 
22  premiums  on  25  entries  at  four  shows  this  season. 
Bradley  strain.  $2  per  15;  $3.50  per  30.  Range,  $6  per 
100.  A.  M.  Whitford,  Route  3,  Farina,  III. 


Hadden’s  Barred  Rocks,  “Ringlet”  strain, 
winners  for  me.  Htock  for  sale.  Cockerels,  i 
trios  and  pens.  Eggs,  exhibition  matings,  $2;  utility, 
$1  setting.  John  Hadden,  Norwich,  Ohio. 


years  a breeder  of  these  famous  American  birds, 
staple  of  the  world.  Size,  shape,  barring.  Cata 
free.  J.  A.  Ayers.  LaPJata.  Mo. 

Bradley’s  Barred  Rocks.  Eggs  from  pen  heade 
first  prize  cockerel,  Ht.  Louis.  1910,  $3.00  for  15. 
beaded  by  almost  as  good  cockerel,  $2.00  for  15.  W.  H. 
Matney.  Eureka  Springs.  Ark. 


Barred  Rock  pure  wales,  pullet  strain.  Kinglet  cock- 
erel strain.  White  and  Columbian  Wyandottes. 
better.  Bred  stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  T.  H.  K 
berg.  Pelia,  Iowa. 


Barred  Rocks,  eggs  for  batching 


for  circular  and  mating  list;  It's  free. 
Mars.  Iowa. 


nd  day-old  chi 
d.  Write 
H.  Allen, 


better;  300  young  stock  for  sale;  eggs.  Cockerel  arid 
pullet  matings.  W.  F.  Wright,  Hr.,  Box  634, 

Lake  Io*a. 

Kleinschmidt’s  Blue  Barred  Rocks.  A wonderful 
laying  strain.  Pullets  lay  at  six  months.  Try  a 
cockerel  or  a setting  of  eggs.  DeHoto  Poultry  Farm, 
Deflate,  Mo. 

Ringlet  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Eggs  from  finest 
matings.  $1.50.  15  eggs;  fifteen  eggs  from  high  quality 
Indian  Runner  Ducks,  $1.50.  L.  It.  Veatch,  Lewis - 

town.  Mo, 

1887.  Corf  man’s  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  1911.  Bred 
from  national  winners.  Htock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Ten 
pen*.  Circular  free.  James  Corfjnan,  Box  2,  Lelpslc, 

Ohio. 


Russell’s  White  Rocks — Winners  at.  the  leading 
shows.  Heavy  laying  strain.  Htock  for  sale.  A.  L. 
Russell,  Box  111.  Washington,  N.  J. 

White  Rock  Cockerels.  Fishel’s,  $-.00  to  $5 mi.  Eggs, 
$3.00  per  setting.  Nothing  but  White  Hocks.  Dr.  .1 
if.  Martin,  Bingham  ton.  N V 
White  Plymouth  Rocks — Stay  white  kind.  Young  am  1 
old  stock  for  sale;  10  years  a breeder.  J.  C.  Bost- 
W'lck,  Hoyt,  Kan.  Box  G. 


Rhode  Island  Red*.  Big  lusty  dark  red  bird#.  big 
gest  winners  In  the  East.  Cockerels  for  sale  Egg:  for 
hatching.  Edwin  O.  Comforth.  HI aiersvllJe,  R I 


Single  Comb  Reds,  68  hens  and  pullets  laid  52  eggs 
Dec.  24;  55  .fan.  24.  Eggs,  $2.50  per  fifteen.  Myers 
He  Jackson,  1512  Market  Ht...  Hteubenvllle,  Ohio. 


Rose  Comb  Reds.  Females.  *1.50  to  $3.50  Raised 
from  1st  cockerel,  Columbus,  Ohio  and  high  class  hens. 
Eggs.  $1.00.  Allen  HtlckJey,  Pine  Flats.  Pa. 


16  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  eggs,  $J  ; 
$4.  Busch  man  strain.  Order  from  this  ; 
Maude  Rolfe,  Route  No.  2.  Wetmorc,  Karr. 


100  eggs, 
d.  Mrs. 


High  Grade  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  chickens. 
Whites  and  Reds.  Eggs  In  season.  Poland  China  hogs 
for  sale.  W.  A.  Elam,  Mulberry  Grove,  III 


Single-Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Have  been  breed- 
ing a laying  strain  for  four  years.  Eggs,  $5  and  $3 
for  15.  K.  L.  Hnyder,  Jacksonville,  J II. 


White  and  Buff  Wyandotte©  Broad,  <\<  •<  p,  f>:  . 

cockerels  and  eggs  from  Chicago  and  Illinois  at 
winners;  heavy  winter  layer . Todd  A*  Hons,  Route  '< 
Peoria.  111. 

White  Wyandotte*,  Regal  drain.  I ,.>/g<  .no  , 
None  can  compare  with  them  in  Central  N'-w  Yn 
Eggs,  $2  per  J Y A If  White.  Route  : *■. 

Whit©  Wyandotte*.  Standard  bred,  heavy  J 
'•ggs  per  her,  per  month  last  winter.  Eggs  for  s;, 
Htock  all  sold.  W.  It.  Htrykor,  Washington  Iowa. 

White  Wyandotte*;  ioO  eggs,  43.00.  Chalk  wTi 
pen,  sotting,  $1.50;  dozen  pullet, < and  one  cocker 
$9  00.  Elurdc  bond,  L.'.tug.  Neb. 

I have  one  of  the  best  laying  strains  of  White  Wy« 
dottes  In  America.  Eggs  for  hatching,  10c  each.  / r 
Myers,  Route  3,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


d Ih 


High  grade  stay- white  Wyandottes,  bred  U. 
lay.  Fine  cockerels,  $3,  $4  and  $5.  Hchrnl 
K.  2,  Mt,  Healthy,  Ohio 

From  Prize- Winning,  Large  White  Wyandot  t< 
evis,  $2  to  $5;  eggs,  $J  per  15;  $5  per  100.  White  Elk 
Vineyard,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

High-Class  White  Wyandot  - rs.  Eggs 

from  select  matings,  $1.50  per  L5  M G Well*  Ar.  win, 
He  Hers  burg,  Hid. 

Large,  blocky,  heavy-laying  Wi  «»7  Just, 

the  kind  you  want..  Eggs  $2.00  per  15.  A M Jngli- 
Gorevllle,  Ohio. 


Whitt  Wyandotte*— Nothing  but  high-class  stock.  Tell 
M .What  you  want.  Owriland  Farm,  Houtb  Hammond, 
lew  York, 


Chicks 


Baby  Chicks  and  Egg*  for  hatching  from  Hingle  and 
Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Single  Comb  Buff  ami 
White  Orpingtons.  Enclose  10c  for  descriptive  catalog 
of  our  modern  plant  and  plans  of  Monitor  fresh  air 
colony  house.  Addrc  . Midlothian  Poultry  Farm.  John 
G Poorrnan,  Mgr..  Box  F,  Tlnley  Park.  Illinois. 


Single-Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  eggs,  15  for  $1;  30 

for  $1.75;  45  for  $2.50  and  100  for  $5.  Orders  booked 
now.  W.  W.  Kemp,  Kernptnn,  111. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs,  $2.00  per  setting.  The 
hardy,  vigorous  New  England  bred  kind.  Good  layers, 
circular  free.  Jesse  P.  Hmith,  Hcaddlng  Ht.,  Taunton, 

Mass. 


Ringlet  Barred  Rock  Eggs  from  pen  scoring  02  to  04 
points,  $2.00  per  setting.  Baby  chicks,  25  cents  each. 
Forres tdale  Poultry  Farm.  Route  2,  Forrest.  Illinois. 


Stork’s  Barred  Rocks  won  three  rirsfs,  two  seconds 
and  one  third  at  North  Central  Iowa  show.  Egg  orders 
booked.  Get  my  catalogue.  M.  C.  Htark,  Livermore,  la. 

Ringlet  Barred  Rock  Eggs,  one  dollar  per  15;  $1.75 
per  30;  $4.00  per  hundred.  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey 
eggs,  25c  each.  Mrs.  Henry  Beyer,  Seymour,  Indiana. 


Fifty  Barred  Rock  Cockerels.  Big,  husky  fellows. 
P.rrq  from  first  prize  winning  stock  at  Chicago,  Ceda" 
Rapid*  arid  He  Louis.  C.  Henry  Clymer,  Bertram,  la. 

Barred  Rock  Cockerels,  farm  raised,  big  boned,  vig- 
orous stock.  From  heavy  laying  strain,  $2.00  and  $3.00. 
Egg-.  $1 .50  per  15.  Miss  A.  Tutt,  Kirkwood,  Mo. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock  cockerels  that  scored  90  arid 
up,  under  Judge  Coleman,  for  sale.  Eggs,  $3  and 
$1.50  per  15.  Frank  S.  Culp,  Butler,  Ohio. 


Pure  bred  Barred  Plymouth  Rook  cockerels,  large, 
heavy  barred,  grand  In  shape  and  color;  one  for  $3.00; 
two  for  $5.00  Wrn.  D.  Cox,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Barred  Rocks — Eggs  for  hatching,  $4.50  per  100;  spe- 
cial matings,  $2  and  $3.  All  infertile  eggs  replaced. 

D.  P.  Springer,  Box  G.  Minler,  111. 

My  circular  describes  superb  cockerel  arid  pullet  mat- 
ings. Ringlet  Barred  Rocks.  Reasonable  prices.  Write 
Frank  L.  Gould,  Fancy  Prairie,  111. 

If  it  is  proper  shaped,  sized  and  colored  Barred 
lyxks,  you  need,  write,  describing  wants,  Buechly, 
Route  8,  Greenville,  Ohio. 


Utility  and  exhibition  Barred  Plymouth  Rook  eggs 
b*P-hlng.  $2.00  per  sitting.  Circular  free.  M. 
WHIR.  Elvins,  Mo. 


Barred  Rock  eggs,  choice  stock,  $3.00  for  15  eggs; 
$..*.00  for  30.  Either  cockerel  or  pullet  mating.'  H.  B. 

fiord.  Weston,  Mo. 


Eggs  from  Ringlet’s  Barred  Rocks.  Four  splendid 
tm.  ; Circular  Richland  Farm,  Parkersburg. 

Illinois. 


Plymouth  Rocks — Buff 


Buff  Rocks — I have  four  pens,  mated  up  with  stork 
from  some  of  the  best  breeders  of  U.  8.  and  Canada 
La  Pham,  U.  H.;  Bawden,  Canada)  and  others.  Pen 
E $>  per  L5;  pen  2,  3 and  4,  $3  per  15;  $5  per  30; 
'oJony  flock,  $1.25  per  15,  $7  per  100.  Mrs.  Fred  Cof- 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa.  Life  member  A.  P.  a. 
Member  Buff  Rock  Club. 


Buff  Rocks.  Cup  winners.  Nice  trio,  $5.00;  your 
v!ne7iSc.  f not  pleased,  and  we  pay  return  express. 

*3.00;  so.  «3.0ft;  30.  $2.00;  15.  $1.25.  Safe 
amril  guaranteed.  Clrcula I*  and  xhovr  recor.I*  free. 
A.  Meyer*.  Route  0.  Mt,  Sterling.  III. 

Buff  Rock* — Buff  to  the  skin.  Large.  blg-bonerl, 
TS*ro,J»  blr,)l'-  Bargain  prleea  for 
, , Be  friendly.  Write  me  want*.  and  fine  book 

■earthing  them.  Mm,  A.  Berry.  Harlnda.  Ioaa 

r,ldBU'!i,P!ym0U,h  R<>'k, — Be,t  winter  layers,  six  month* 
-id  punet*  now  laying.  Ktock  for  sale;  winner*  wher- 
*2°"?-  Kgga  and  baby  chink*  In  season.  Write 
mf-  " L-  Bungan.  R.  1,  Home! I,  N Y. 


Salyards’  Celebrated  Buff  Rocks.  Best  all-purpose 
L Heavy  winter  layers.  Winners  Ht.  Louis,  Kansas 


Mulne*.  etc.  Htock  and  eggs. 
K H.  Halyards.  Box  F,  Lamoni,  low 


Catalogue. 


Baby  chicks  from  bre  : to- lay.  prize 
klTfi  B*g®”  O-2*  per  15;  $3.00  per  100. 

1 ■ *2  W>  llp-  Orcular  free.  II  A.  Jacobs, 
Bet  r,.  Route  36,  Peoria , III. 

Rock* — I hare  good  wkerel*  and  pul- 
Wdt V"*,*  bom'd-  CTen  colored,  well  marked. 
' for  circular.  Henry  A.  NeJ*on.  JjeKalh.  Ill 

r ""“"I  R<?kV  1 Bne.  ;MII»y 

cockerel*  for  rale.  Price  Two  t,  ~ - - 

Ja»,  V Challacomb,  R.  R No  2 

Pure  Bred  Bull  Reeks 


Five  Dollars  each. 
Medora.  III. 


15  U.  R.  Fishel  White  Rock  eggs  for  hatclilng,  $3; 
two  '"ttJng-v.  $5;  from  prize  winners.  Randolph  Poul- 
try  Farm,  Randolph,  N Y. 

White  Rocks,  fine,  large,  slay-white  kind;  eggs, 
$1.50,  $1  per  15;  100,  $5;  circular.  Jos.  H.  Kitchen, 
Eldorado,  Wisconsin. 

Esb»  from  our  superb  line  of  White  Rock*.  Inter- 
state Blow  winner*.  Beautiful,  profitable.  Floyd  Bend 
Farm.  Alton.  Inw.-t. 

Red  Caps 

Imported  English  Red  Caps.  Six  other  varieties  ex- 
hibition quality.  Eggs  and  stock.  Free  catalogue  be- 
fore you  buy  and  save  money.  Z.  Turner  Sous,  Eleroy, 
Illinois, 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Lembke’s  R.  C.  Reds  have  proven  themselves  to  be  the 
champion  of  the  West,  and  equal  to  any.  They  are  not 
the  world's  best,  nor  do  they  hold  the  candle  to  light, 
the  world — never  was  hauled  around  in  the  hand  wagon 
—arid  are  not  to  he  classed  with  the  non-fading  Reds, 
;is  our  hens  do  fade  win n they  shell  out  200  egg*  In 
305  days.  Our  birds  have  competed  again.#*  winners, 
from  the  East.  West,  North  and  South,  and  were 
crowned  with  the  honors  of  being  among  the  best.  Eggs, 
$3,  $5,  $10  and  $15  per  15;  send  for  circular.  j>embke 
He  Lernbk e,  Griswold,  Iowa 

R.  C.  R.  1.  Reds  Large,  brilliant,  red,  vigorous 
birds.  Great  laying  strain,  hens  and  pullets,  mated  to  1 
rion-related  cockerels  arid  cocks.  Eight  peris.  Eggs,  | 
$1.50,  $2.00  and  $2.50  per  15;  $4.50  per  50;  $8.00  per 
100,  run  of  pens,  all  good  fresh  eggs.  There  will  be  a 
big  demand  this  year  for  our  Reds,  Book  your  order 
at  once  and  reserve  date  desired  from  Jan.  15th  to  May 
1st.  F.  J.  Wright,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Watson’s  celebrated  strain  of  Rose  Comb  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Golden  Princess  laid  291  eggs  in  a year; 
50  hens  averaged  210  In  a year.  Egg#  arid  cockerels 
from  this  great  strain  for  sale.  A recipe  “Sure  Death 
to  Lice,"  10c.  Ira  Watson,  Box  (’.  Fredonla,  N.  Y. 

Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Winners  at  New 
York,  Boston#  Philadelphia,  Allentown.  Trenton,  Hag 
erstown  and  wherever  shown.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Send 
for  booklet  showing  matings  and  winnings.  Louis  An- 
derson, BJoorrrshury.  N.  J. 

Great  Northern  Single-Como  Rhode  Island  Red#. 
Brightest  and  most  active  Reds  In  the  world.  Cham- 
pion Red  cock,  hen,  pullet  arid  pen  of  Northern  New 
York.  New  and  rare  seeds  given  with  order.  Exhibi- 
tion stock.  Special  circular  free.  Frank  Backus,  Rens- 
selaer Falls,  N.  Y. 

Rose-Comb  Rhode  Island  iteds;  large,  vigorous  birds. 
Brilliant  red;  correct  shape;  best  you  can  get.  Price 
Is  low,  considering  quality.  Special  pen,  $3;  second, 
$2,  15  eggs.  Parkslde  Poultry  Yards,  2013  North  Mar- 
ket street,  St.  LouJ*,  Mo. 

Extra  big  boned  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red*  Red 
to  the  skin,  red  eyes.  High  scoring  stock.  Cockerels, 
$3.00  to  $5.00  each.  Egg-,  10  cents  each,  $4.00  for  50. 
Good  stock,  good  hatch  guaranteed.  Osterfoss  Poultry 
Farm.  Hedrick,  Iowa. 

Save  correspondence.  Send  $2.00  each  for  cockerels, 
pullets  or  setting  of  egg*.  You  get  pedigree,  score 
cards  and  satisfaction  with  Huffman's  Reds.  Thou- 
sands both  combs.  Huffman's  Poultry  Farm,  Route  4, 

■ Roanoke,  Indiana. 

Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red*.  Rich  red  to  skin; 
large  size,  long  body,  red  eye*,  always  win.  Egg*  at 
let-live  prices.  Pen  scoring  92%  to  93%,  $3  per  set-  . 
ting;  $5  per  30.  Peri  scoring  90  to  92,  $2  per  15,  $5  ; 
per  45.  John  Nettich,  Licensed  Poutry  Judge,  Bowling  ! 
Green.  Mo. 

Eggs  for  Hatching — Rhode  l land  Reds  'both  combs  i 
Prize  winner*  everywhere.  Great  layer*.  Twenty  grand 
pens  now  mated.  Send  $2.50  for  setting  of  15.  Satis- 
faction  guaranteed.  Address  Allendale  Farms,  Quincy, 
Illinois. 

Rose  Comb  Reds.  Choice  utility  eggs.  $1.00  per  set 
ting;  $4.00  per  hundred.  Cockerels  scoring  90.  Select- 
ed  pen  egg*.  $1.50  per  setting;  $5.00  per  hundred. 
Cockerel  scoring  93.  H E Huston,  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 

Pen  headed  by  first  cockerel  Illinois  State  Fair. 
Five  Dollars  per  fifteen.  All  other#  One  Fifty  per 
fifteen.  Harry  R.  Crane,  President  Illinois  Branch 
National  Single  ('omb  Red  Club,  Grafton,  Ills. 

Rose  Comb  R.  1.  Bed  Fir  \ prize  pen  at  Guilford 

Com  and  Poultry  Show.  Farm  raised,  large,  vigorous 
stock,  great,  layer*;  good,  brilliant  color.  Eggs  $2  per 
15.  Mrs.  Joe  Thompson,  Guilford.  Mo. 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red* — Tompkin's  strain. 
Bred  for  size,  shape,  vigor,  rich  red  color  and  egg 
production ; egg*  $1.50,  $3  and  $5  per  15;  100,  $8.  R.  H. 
DeVauIt,  Bloomfield,  Iowa. 

Gray’s  Famous  Reds.  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red* 
The  kind  that  pay  because  they  win  and  lay.  Egg*  and 
stock  for  sale  In  season.  Write  your  wants.  C.  PL 
Gray,  Plati*ri|le.  Wl*. 

Hall’s  8.  C.  R.  I B‘-d*  are  bred  for  exhibition  a 
well  as  utility  purpose*.  They  win  wherever  shown 
Htock  and  B.  F.  Hall.  Jr.,  Hall  Lumber 

Co.,  Lansing.  Mich.  !, 

Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Bed  Exclusively.  Egg- 
select  mating.  $1  50  for  15;  $2.50  for  30.  Utility  flock. 
$5.00  for  100.  Orders  booked  now.  A.  D.  KrebllJ, 
Donnellsen.  Iowa. 

Rhode  Island  Reds — Egg  producing  ‘rah-  Splendid, 
big.  hard*,  showy,  farm-raised  bird  Genuine  r*d 

High  quality.  Be  friendly.  Write  Mrs.  A.  Berry, 
Clarlnda,  Iowa 

8herman’s  Golden  Red.  Rose  < urn b Rhode  Island 
Reds.^that  are  red,  that  lay  the  year  around;  egg*.  $2  , 
for  Li,  $3  for  30,  $8  per  100.  J.  P.  Sherman,  Eagl<- 
Grore,  Iowa. 

Single  Comb  Reds.  Celebrated  Dc  Graef  Nfr.iin 
Lx  I fa  fin©  cockorels,  $1.50  up.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15. 
H(  nry  Hallaner,  Hcymour,  Mo. 

81  n gle  Comb  Rhode  Island  P.ed-o,  I'.hici  J.iv«m-,  red- 
der  JUrds  Is  our  hobby.  Egg  circular  ready.  Send  for  It. 
(’has.  Lentz,  Atchison,  Kan. 

The  Farmer’s  Fowl,  Rose  Comb  Reds,  bent,  winter 
layers.  Eggs  $1.00  per  15;  catalogue  H free.  Thus. 

Wilder,  Richland,  X Y. 

Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Kwjh,  winter  layer:-.  Eggs 
for  hatching  ready  now.  Writ©  for  prices.  G.  W. 
Glbberrs,  Hadley,  111. 

Meadow  Brook  Farm.  S.  •'  Rhode  Island  Red-.. 
Stock  for  sale.  Eggs  in  season.  Cage  He  Hchuler, 
HI  i el  by  yl  He,  Indiana. 

Wyandottes 

Lggs,  $2.00  per  15.  New  York  winners.  HIE 


Baby  chicks  of  quality.  White  arid  Brown  Leghorns# 
Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Rcpt  j.iying 
h trains,  thoroughbred  stor*k.  Prices  reasonable ; largo 
Illustrated  catalogue,  testimonials  and  references ; 5th 
year.  Valley  City  Hatchery,  Route  J.  Box  1,  Grand 
Rapids,  Midi. 

Kellerstrass  strain  baby  chiok*,  $1  each;  ten  other 
varieties;  egg  for  hatching,  custom  hatching;  Cyphers 
Incuha to'r,  Cyde  hatchers,  I*lrilo  books;  free  circular  ; 
capacity  over  20,000  eggs.  Both  phones.  P.  ( KUh, 
4334  BdlevJev  . Karrs;: 


city.  Mo 


phones.  P.  ( Fish, 
Box  5,  West  port  Hta. 


, “ • — - - * — • .....  .Ji'-i.  in.*  iii  in' >' 1 1 iii'iji,,!  f.'ir*>,  rapa'’  ir 

White,  Buff,  Golden,  Blacks.  Colurnhiarr  and  Partridge  ' S;  fe  arrival  guaranteed  (.’ataJogue  free. 


Wyandotte 
Howells,  N 


Circular.  Geo.  E.  Howell,  ttpruee  Farm,  Hatchery,  Macon,  Mo, 


50.000  baby  chicks.  Eggs  and  stock.  H.  C.  White. 
Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns;  Black  Minorca-,,  Barred 
Rocks;  Collie  puppies;  Belgian  hares.  Illustrated  cata- 
logue; stamp.  Falling  Poultry  Farm,  La  Fargevllle, 

Chicks  hatched  from  standard  bred,  good  laying 
strain.  Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorn#  and  Orpingtons.  Haf© 
arrival  guaranteed.  Illustrated  catalogue.  Wolverine 
Hate), cry,  513  Grandville,  Grand  Rapids,  Midi. 

Chicks  of  quality  from  5000  hens;  15  varieties; 
hatched  in  mammoth  Incubators,  capacity  *21,000  eggs 

Walnut  Hill 


Eggs  for  hatching  from  up-to-date  White  and  Silver- 
Laced  Wyandotte*.  $1  per  15.  .1  E.  Lesher,  Martel.  O. 


Wyandottes — Buff 


“Quality”  Buff  Wyandottes.  Stock  and  egg-,  from 
prize  winners  at.  Chicago,  Iowa.  Missouri.  Illinois  state 
shows.  The  best  at  Jiving  prices.  Circulars.  H.  K. 
Bates.  Galesburg.  III. 


Buff  Wyandottes.  Just  won  three  firsts,  best  display 
at  America's  greatest  show,  Madison  Square  Garden. 
Farm  raised,  business  birds.  Andrew  Riddell,  Route  6, 
Greenwich,  X,  Y. 


Walter*’  winning  Buff  Wyandottes.  Bln©  ribbon  v.  in 
tiers  at  Belvldere.  1910,  and  DeKalb,  1911.  If  you 
uant  the  best,  write  for  mating  list.  Albert  Walters, 
Sea  more.  111. 


Buff  Wyandottes,  bred  especially  for  winter  laying; 
Food  dze  and  color.  Egg-.  $1.50  per  15.  Special  prices 
in  quantities.  John  E.  Groh,  Frelstatt,  Mo. 


Wyandottes — Columbian 


Columbian  Wyandottes.  Best  on  earth  Madison 
Square  Carden  and  Grand  Central  Palace  winner*.  Egg* 
$1.50  per  setting.  Day-old  chicks.  Send  stamp  for 
mating  Jl-.t  and  photos.  The  Columbian  Poultry  Yards, 

East  Wl Piston,  X.  Y 

Donald’s  Columbian  Wyandottes  won  at  HrockvJH*. 
Canada,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  arid  other  shows.  Extra  fine 
mating*  Egg*.  $2.00  and  $3.00  per  15.  Circulars. 
M.  N.  Donald,  Box  C 134,  Morristown.  New  York 


Baby  chicks,  1 0c ; Single  Comb  Brown  and  White 
tegliom*.  hlgtimt  quality  from  the  hext  laying  brain* 
Iri  America.  Catalogue  free.  Mouth  Kenton  Poultry 
i*'arm,  Kenton.  Ohio. 

Chick*  from  tnme  of  the  flru-al.  »i<*k  in  the  ".uiitry 
Different  varlefle*.  Price*  rljjlit.  and  *;tt)*faet  ion  guar 
an  teed.  Catalogue  free.  Wyngarden  Hatchery,  Box  J, 
Vrlesland,  Michigan. 

Chicks  10c  and  up.  Baby  c|,p-k*.  Jk  leading  ■ 
ties,  all  pure  bred  stock.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Send  stamp  for  illustrated  catalog.  Blum  Hatchery 
ChatffeJd.  Ohio. 

Baby  chicks  and  eggs  ff$r  hatching  from  Hingle  and 
Rose  - Com b Whit©  Orpingtons.  Day-old  Indian  Runner 
ducks.  Exhibition  stock.  John  H.  Leach,  Hartford 
Lit y,  Ind. 


The  best  Columbian  Wyandottes  come  from  New 
England.  Keating's  challenge  strain  leads  them  all. 
Stock  and  eggs.  Free  circular.  Ralph  Woodward, 
Box  K,  Grafton,  Mass. 


Columbian  Wyandotte  Egg*.  From  choice  yearling 
hens,  $2.00  per  15.  Incubator  eggs.  $7.00  per  100. 
Columbian  Comer  Poultry  Yards.  Route  5,  Elkhart, 
Indiana. 


Wyandottes — Partridge 


Cecil’s  Partridge  Wyandottes  are  not  only  noted  prize 
winners,  but  are  the  best  farm  fowl.  Let  me  tell  you 
why.  Choice  stock  or  eggs.  M.  Nelson  Cecil,  Route  9. 
Elm  Grove,  W.  Va. 

For  8ale — Partridge  Wyandottes  sold  on  approval. 
Eggs,  $2.00  per  15  or  $3.50  per  30.  For  sale,  registered 
Jerv,  cattle,  fa  me*  Hchrubb,  f'rbana,  Ohio 


Partridge  Wyandottes,  winners  at  leading  shows; 
fine  Jot  of  stock  for  sale.  C.  Y.  Avey,  Box  G, 
Columbia  City,  Ind. 


Wyandottes — Silver 


frnm  $1.50.  Hens  nareneo 

is.'-  W H ?r;  P«r  B*hy  chick*, 

eacn.  Mrs.  Sarah  Houston#  Mercer.  Mo. 


Silver-Laced  Wyandottes — Wonderful  «-g/  prod  I'my 
strain.  From  large,  big-boned,  vigorous  birds.  Spe- 
cial bargains  In  fine  cockerels.  Be  friendly.  Write 


Free — Every  interested  person  should  send  for  copy 
he  Silver  Wyandotte  Journal.  Slivers  are  the  busi- 
es* birds.  Waldo  H.  Dunn,  Secretary-Treasurer  811- 
;r  Wyandotte  Club,  Wooster,  rihlo. 


Orr’s  Silver  Wyandottes  posses*  a record  for  superi- 
ority unequalled  In  everything  most  desired  In  poultry 
production.  The  greatest  commercial  bird.  A trial  Is 
rdng.  John  H.  Orr,  Augusta,  Ky. 


Silver  Wyandottes.  Won  38  ribbons  at  six  shows,  2d 
arid  4th  pullet  Indianapolis  -.how,  1910,  on  two  entries 
Eggs,  $2,  $3  and  $5  p<-r  15.  Clyde  Williams,  Parker. 
Indiana. 


Golden-Laced  Wyandottes — 200-egg  strain  ('bPago. 
Kan  as  City  winner*  Eggs,  $1.75.  Circular  of  mating* 
rid  baby  chicks.  J.  8.  Pennington,  Box  G,  Plainfield, 
111. 


Silver  Wyandottes — Breeding  and  exhibition  bird* 
or  sale,  bred  from  the  noted  Boston  and  New  York 
rinnenj.  J.  M.  Holt,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 


Rose-Comb  Red*,  excellent  layer*  Good  -jz^-  shape, 
color.  Egg*  for  hatching;  special  mating*  or  utility,  by 
sitting  or  hundred.  Marvin's  I’oultry  Farm,  Mosher- 
i vjjle,  Mich. 


Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  Eggs  from  silver  cup  winner-,. 
2 per  15.  rtflity  stock;  $1.00  per  15.  Send  for  mat- 
ing list.  L J.  Ferrlll.  Farina,  III, 

Fifty  fine  Silver  Wyandotte  breeding  cvkerel-.,  $1.50 
each  from  Chicago  and  Topeka  winners;  eggs  $3  per  15. 
I a re  Hoffman,  Allegan,  Michigan. 

Wyandottes — White 

White  Wyandottes  that  please.  Choice  o-v  kerei-. 

3.00  to  $5.00.  Range  egg*.  $1.50  per  15,  $6.00  p-r 
00.  From  special  matings,  $2.50  per  15.  H.  L.  Logue, 
<ox  \j.  Neporiset,  III. 

High  Grade  White  Wyandotte*.  Hea-.v  laying  >’ra)-  . 
<fgs  30  for  $2.75  or  100  for  $7.  Breeding  stock  for  -a  <- 
after  June  21st.  Hatlsfactlon  guaranteed.  Algle  Itch 
!L  Lewds,  Ind. 

High  grade  White  Wyandotte*.  B<-g*l  t-.ji,  p,j//- 
vrlnners  and  winter  layers;  tint-  trim.  $ 10  00;  egg 

2.00  per  15.  Write  for  mating  list.  O.  C.  Boyd, 
radford.  III. 

Egg*.  5e  each.  Regal  White  Wyandot »<•,.  M;, r . 

•*V.  direct,  great  layers.  Positively  no  brase.  Ha*'  h 
>ur  own  show  bird*.  Orders  booked.  Luther  Fa!kc, 

helps,  N.  Y 

Meadowitrsam  White  Wyandottes,  bred  to  “**a od” 
ard“  elegance.  Bred  to  lay  at.  six  months  of  age 
Eggs. '$2.50  per  sitting.  Meadowstream,  205  Trust  bid., 
j Rockford,  111. 


Day-Old  Chicks  from  twenty  standard  varieties  of  the 
b<-*t  liw  and  fancy  utility  stock.  Good  strong,  healthy 
chicks.  Catalogue.  Uhl  Hatchery,  New  Washington, 
Ohio, 

Day  Old  Chicks  for  -ale;  J3  best  varieties,  show  and 
ut  fUl  v i i x l hpu  a nd  pei 

Old  Honesty  Hatchery.  Dept,  S,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 

Chick*.  We  *hip  thou*and*.  Ten  '.;«n«-tie  'm--lud- 
ing  Red*  and  Orpingtons.  Booklet,  arid  testimonial* 
free  Freeport.  Hatchery,  Boy  16.  Freeport , Mich 
White  Orpington  Bahy  Chick*.  "Write"  u We  v.Tnt 
to  tell  you  about  our  great  strain  of  winter  layers. 
C-  H.  Hlghee,  Casey,  Jll. 

8everal  Varieties 

Four  Single-Comb  breeds,  KelJer-.tra-*  Wt.lte  Or- 

plngtoris;  15  eggs,  $2  and  $1.50;  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
$1.50  arid  $J ; Barred  Rocks,  Black  Minorca#,  $J  N.  p. 
('rook,  Montour,  Iowa. 

Miscellaneous  Poultry 

Shady  Lawn  Poultry  Farm  Buff,  Barred  JUxka  all 
treed*  Wyandottes.  Buff,  White.  Brown  I#eghorn«, 
Golden  Polish,  Hamburg*,  Minorca*;  Toulouse  Gee*©; 
f).e  breerls  du/.'ks,  white  turkeys,  guineas;  prize  win- 
ner* Williamsport,  Bloornshurg,  State  College,  Eitltz. 
Egg*  for  hatching;  free  catalogue  Jj.  F.  Ka tiler" 
IXiigheuvllle,  Pa. 

^ Greatest  bargain* — Four  great  oreed*  “Ringlet''  and 
“Royal  Blue"  Rocks,  Cook's  Buff  Orpingtons,  De- 
Graff  s Rhode  Inland  Red*.  * Ingle  combs;  superior  qual- 
ity. Rose -Comb  White  Leghorns,  high  scoring  win- 
ner*. Egg-,  $1,  $1.50.  Incubator  eggs  a specialty. 

Write.  Mr*  -E  J*.  Palisade.  N e b . 

Ten  Cent*  Each— Egg*  from  high- scoring  Black  Or- 
pingtons, S.  ( White  Leghorns.  White  Plymouth 

Ko'ks,  White  Wyandottes;  five  varieties  of  bantams. 
Have  >ou  read  “Fifteen  Year  , with  Poultry?'  If  not. 
why  riot.  It's  free.  Connlacllffe  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A, 
TenafJy,  N.  J. 

Book  your  egg  orders  of  my  Blue  Ribbon  and  Silver 
Trophy  Cup  Winners,  at  Girard,  Jacksonville,  Pittsfield, 
III.,  Dry;.,  1910,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Single 
White  Leghorn#  and  White  Holland  turkeys  Write  for 
my  circular.  The*.  M.  Stubblefield.  Jacksonville,  111. 
Box  30. 

Egg  orders  received  in  February  for  later  delivery 
ser.t  express  prepaid.  Barred  White  and  Buff  Rock*. 
White  Wyandotte*.  Buff  Orpingtons.  T urkey  -,  Du*  k » 
and  Gees#;,  Special  Inducements  to  new  customers. 
Write  exact  want*.  F.  Gage  Cutler,  Route  I,  Carthage, 
Illinois, 

Burhant'  pure  bred,  prize  winning  fowls.  All  best 
breeds.  Stamp  get*  annual  poultry  book.  Poultry 
housing,  remedies,  feeding,  breeding  Harrdv/mely 
Illustrated.  I offer  2,000  head  fine  bird*  Amos 
Bur  ha  ns.  Box  V G,  Waterville,  Minn. 


Forty  Varieties  rjf  Standard  bred  chp-ken*.  d»jcks, 
geese  and  turkeys.  Northern  raised,  hardy  arid  fine 
In  plumage.  Lowest  prices  on  strxrk,  egg*  and  incti- 
bators.  T^rge  Illustrated  catalogue  mailed  for  4c. 
H.  W.  Converse.  B^ix  12,  Fulda.  Minn 


Big  show  winning  kind.  All  huff.  Single  and  Rose- 
(Vrtnb  I>.-/homs,  Wyandottes,  Orplngtcn*  Ko*  k*.  (>#rhln 
bantanr.*,  alsz#  Pitt  game*.  Tolouv  Indian  Run- 

ner ducks  and  Hhepherd  dog*  Catah/gue  free.  Char- 
ley Ragan,  Danville,  fnd.  Route  5. 


S C.  White  Leghorn  c/y-kerel*,  Wyekofl 
('.  It.  I.  Red  cockerels,  Def/raff  strain;  fj 
Orpingtons,  Kellerstra**  strain.  Egg*  fo 
Also  ha  by  chicks.  If.  B.  Eastman,  R.  NV 
heads,  N Y. 


I am  now  booking 

H.  C.  Red*,  C 
ire  of  ribbons 
ond  on  Orplnj 


rorti 


1111 
8.  C. 
Farm  ra 
per 


White  Minorca* 

l*ed,  have  free  rang' 
$7.00  per  100.  Due 
$5.00  per  50  A.  L. 


2.50 
3 00 

HI. 


Shady  Lawn  Poultry  Farm 

Leghorns,  Hamburg  , Polish, 


Cat 


B.  F. 


ugh 


Ps 


logue 


reco 


Sicilian  Buttercup*.  A perfectly  distinctive  fowL 
Wonderful  layer*,  of  larg*-  whit©  egg*.  P^ltlvely  non- 
■1t»er»  Quiet.  In  disposition.  The  -oralng  bird.  $3.00 
sitting.  A.  B.  Browe,  EalUtead,  Pa. 
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Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  Bhode  Island  Beds,  White 


Wyandottes.  Golden  Seabright  Bantams.  Prize  win 


ners.  Beds  and  Wyandottes  for  sale. 
Springfield.  Vermont. 


D.  S.  Brownell,. 


Eggs  for  hatching.  Barred  Bocks,  Single  Comb  Buff 
Orpingtons,  Indian  Runner  Ducks  and  Mammoth  Bronze 
Turkeys.  Hillside  Poultry  Farm,  L.  Gertrude  Higgs, 


Turkeys.  Hillside  Poultry 
Prop..  Henry,  111. 


Ducks 


The  kind  that  win. 


Sawyer’s  Indian  Runner  Ducks. 

First  prize  winners  at  Chicago,  St.  Louis.  Kansas 
City  and  other  large  shows.  Drakes  with  fawn  heads. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Also  White  Chinese  Geese  and 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Write  for  descriptive  circular, 
w.  M.  Sawyer.  Box  F.  Lancaster,  Mo. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Beds  and  Golden-Laced  Wyandottes.  | 
Prize  winners  at  Missouri  State.  Omaha,  Topeka  and  j 
Moberly.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Jack  Brackey,  Chil-  j 
Jicothe,  Mo.  


20  eggs.  $1.00.  Leading  varieties.  Prize  Poultry, 
Pigeons.  Hares,  etc.  Booklet  free.  Large  illustrated 
descriptive  catalog,  10  cents.  F.  G.  Wile,  Box  W, 

Telford.  Pa. . 

Prize-winning  "Ringlet”  Barred  Bocks  and  ‘■Felch” 


J.jght  Brahmas.  Ten  grand  breeding  pens.  Eggs,  $2- 
$5  per  15.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  A.  Ogle,  Star 
City,  Ind. 


Silver-Spangled  Hamburgs,  the  kind  that  fill  the  egg 
basket.  Eggs,  $1.50  per  15.  $6  per  100.  At  St.  James 
won  three  first,  two  second.  Scoring  from  91  to  93%. 

J.  L.  Frederickson.  Boute  2,  Ellendale,  Minn. 

60  page  catalogue  and  show  record  free.  All  varie- 


ties. poultry,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  guineas  and  hares. 
Stock  and  eggs  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
H.  A.  Souder.  Box  10.  Seliersville.  Pa. 


Thoroughbred  Poultry.  Best  20  varieties,  Bocks. 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  Beds,  Brahmas,  Leghorns, 
Minorcas.  etc.  Eggs.  15,  $1.00;  40.  $2.00.  Catalogue. 
Henry  Mohr,  Route  3.  Quakertown.  Pa. 


Birds  of  Quality.  Kellerstrass  White  Orpingtons. 
Bose  Comb  Beds.  Winners  of  firsts  at  Sioux  City  and 
Iowa  Falls.  Orpington  cockerels  and  eggs  for  sale. 
Mrs.  Dr.  Brubaker.  Hubbard.  Iowa. 


Indian  Runner  Duck  Culture— Finest  illustrated  duck 
book  published.  Describes  and  prices  greatest  money 
makers.  Tells  how  to  hatch  and  care  for  the  greatest 
egg-producing  fowl  on  earth.  Send  2 cents.  Berry  s 
Farm,  Clarinda,  Iowa. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks.  Why  raise  chickens  for 
broilers  when  ducks  mature  in  half  the  time  and  easier 
to  raise.  Extra  large  breeder  and  show  stock.  Eggs, 
$5  per  100.  Oldest  breeder  in  West.  Oscar  Wells, 
Farina.  111. 


Indian  Runner  Ducks.  Great  egg  producers  Demand 
enormous.  Order  now;  $2.00,  13;  $3.50,  26;  utility, 
$5.00,  100.  Ducklings  after  April  15th.  Amos  Free- 


man, Westfield,  Indiana. 


Indian  Runner  ducks.  Finest  quality  and  heavy- 
laying strain;  eggs  now  $1.50  per  setting  j>f  13 ; .special 


prices  on  lots  of  50  or  more.  Mrs.  Jones  Pollock,  B.  D. 
9,  Goshen,  Ind. 


Oucks— My  handsome  Runners,  yarded  or  ranging. 
Out-lay  any  hens.  More  easily  handled.  Eye-opener 
circular  free.  Newell’s  Clover-Mead  Farm,  Girard.  111. 


If  you  want  a part  of  one  of  the  very  choicest 
tracts  of  fruit  land  on  earth,  where  conditions  are 
ideal  for  glowing  fruits  and  for  a home,  then  send 
for  copy  of  a beautiful  booklet  describing  Morrisanla 
Ranch.  Grand  Valley,  Colo.  This  is  not  cheap  land 
—it  sells  for  $300  per  acre,  Including  perpetual  water 
right,  but  it  is  worth  the  money.  It  may  be  that 
seine  member  of  your  family  needs  the  benefit  of 
Colorado’s  climate  for  some  form  of  lung  trouble. 
Get  a tract  of  this  land  and  establish  your  home 
there  before  it  is  too  late.  The  ranch  contains  880 
acres,  and  only  part  of  it  is  for  sale,  for  we  will  de- 
velop the  remainder  for  our  own  use.  Shall  we  send 
you  the  booklet  which  describes  the  place?  Write  me 
If  Interested.  James  M.  Irvine.  Editor  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  


220  acres,  near  the  Gulf;  buildings,  1.300  orange,  fig 
and  pecan  trees.  Also  one  unmounted  unused  Demins 
gasoline  sprayer,  complete.  Fig.  646  and  extras,  $150 
Write  for  description.  J.  S.  Gaylord,  Barnwell.  Ala. 


Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs,  $1.00  per  13.  Prize  win- 
ning stock,  heavy  layers.  White  eggs.  Also  Buff  Orp- 
ington eggs.  Cook  strain.  L.  R.  Street.  Webb  City.  Mo. 


Bred  to  Lay!  Our  booklet  gives  correct  method; 
send  stamp.  Tells  of  sensational  Leghorns,  Reds. 
Wyandottes.  Plymouth  Rocks.  Orpingtons.  Cheviot 

Poultrv  Farms.  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  

Eggs!  Eggs!  Eggs!  The  hens  that  lay!  the  Ducks 


that  lay!  S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns;  Indian  Runner  Ducks. 
Prize  winning  strains.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Baldwin.  Keswick.  Iowa. 


Eggs,  $2.00  per  15  or  $10.00  per  100,  from  some 
grand  pens  of  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns.  All  birds  scoring  from  92  to  95  points 
Kepple,  Leechburg,  Pa. 


C L. 


Eggs  $1  per  15,  $2  per  40,  from  thorough-bred  Brah 
mas.  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Beds.  Minorcas.  Leghorns 
Silver  Hamburgs,  15  varieties.  Catalogue.  S.  K 
Mohr.  D.  A.  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


, exclusively  for  16  years 


White  Faced  Black  Spanish 

The  world's  best  Spanish,  first  prize_ winners  at  ^4  state 
shows;  also  World’s  Fair. 

Chestnut.  Centralia.  Kan. 


Circular  free.  H.  W 


Mediterraneans — R.  C.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Black  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Spanish.  Send  for  my  show 
record.  Eggs  in  season.  H.  E.  Rogers,  Mississippi 
street.  La  Ciiosse,  Wis.  


Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs  for  setting  from  the  best 
laying  strain  in  America.  White  egg  strain,  $'-  per 
13;  $8.00,  (00.  Galileo  Peacock,  Mooresville,  Ind. 


Rhodes’  White  Indian  Runners,  the  coming  duck. 
Booking  orders  for  stock  for  fall  delivery.  Eggs,  $ 
per  12.  Mrs.  A.  NT.  Rhodes.  New  Castle.  Ind. 


Big  Pekin  ducks,  best  birds  for  the  fruit  grower, 
great  layers;  hardy,  easily  penned;  eggs  $1,  11;  $4.  50; 
$7  100  Paul  Griffith,  Fredericktown.  Mo. 


Mammoth  Pekin  ducks,  four  firsts  at  state  show 
Weigh  9 to  12  pounds.  Eggs;  circular.  Jos.  H.  Kitch- 


en. Eldorado.  Wisconsin. 


Indian  Runner  Ducks,  150  breeders,  mine  lay  all 
winter.  Eggs.  $1  per  15;  $5  per  100.  Bernard  Beed, 


McConnelsville,  Ohio. 


Indian  Runner  Ducks.  White  egg  utility  strain.  In- 
teresting price  list  free.  Write  for  It  now.  G.  W.  Gib- 
bens,  Hadley.  111. 


Beautiful  Suburban  Home  for  Sale.  Eleven  acres, 
just  outside  city  limits  of  Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  % 
mile  north  from  court  house  and  center  of  business 
section.  % mile  from  city  schools  and  churches,  less 
than  one  mile  from  State  University  and  Railway  Sta- 
tion. Soil  fine  quality  sandy  loam.  Cottage  (east 
front),  6 rooms  and  bath,  summer  kitchen  and  wood 
house  under  same  roof  as  dwelling,  porch  on  east  and 
south.  House  supplied  with  water  from  private  tank, 
also  furnace  heat.  Apples,  peaches,  cherries,  plums, 
blackberries,  one  acre  newly  set  to  strawberries.  Over 
two  acres  alfalfa,  excellent  garden  and  good  asparagus 
bed.  Good  barn  and  poultry  houses,  well  of  excellent 
water  at  the  door.  Price,  $7,000.00.  Address,  J.  A. 
Shelton,  Owner,  Fayetteville,  Arkansas. 


Cash  for  your  farm  or  business.  1 bring  buyers  and 
seller  together.  No  matter  where  located,  if  you  want 
to  buy,  sell  or  exchange  any  kind  of  property,  any- 
where, address  Frank  P.  Cleveland,  994  Adams  Express 
Building,  Chicago,  111.  


Alvin,  Texas,  the  commercial  center  of  the  success 
ful  orange,  fig,  strawberry  and  truck  district  of  the 
Texas  gulf  coast;  soil  rich,  climate  delightful  and 
location  unexcelled.  Correspondence  solicited.  E.  C. 
& J.  F.  Webster.  


For  Sale — 40  or  80  acres  in  Northwest  Arkansas  fruit 
section,  35  acres  apples,  good  smooth  land,  well  located, 
6 room  house,  Lowell  1U  miles.  Price  $100.00  per 
acre;  good  terms.  A.  E.  Richards,  Mesa,  Arizona. 


For  Sale— Half  section  Stanton  County.  Kansas,  land, 
ono  team  brood  mares,  two  cows.  $3,500  cash  takes  this. 
Title  perfect.  100  acres  broken.  Address  the  owner. 
209  East  Colorado  avenue,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


1180  acres.  Healthy  West  Florida,  fruit,  pecan  and 
stock  land.  Ideal  for  colony.  Will  insure  pine  timber 
and  cordwood  to  net  two-thirds  of  price,  $18,000. 
W.  S.  Reeve,  Pensacola.  Fla.  


Fine  220-acre  apple  orchard,  situated  right  on  the 
point  of  Petit  Jean  Mountain,  where  the  frost  in  the 
spring  does  not  destroy  the  crop;  100  acres,  (7,500 
trees)  in  Ben  Davis.  Arkansas  Blacks  and  Winesaps. 
averaging  12  years  in  age.  One  beautiful  $12,000  hotel 
on  the  point  overlooking  the  winding  Arkansas  river, 
and  the  thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  farm  lands, 
containing  ten  large  rooms,  with  stone  cellar,  and  ce- 
ment floors,  two-story,  with  observatory  on  top,  two 
tenement  houses,  four  and  three  rooms,  respectively: 
buggy  house,  gear  house,  hog  barn,  smoke  house;  65 
acres  In  fine  pasture,  small  vineyard,  and  peach  or- 
chard;  place  well  fenced.  Will  sell  if  taken  in  30 
days,  for  $20,000.  W.  P.  Wilson.  Arkadelphia.  Ark. 


Fruit  Land  For  Sale — 270  acres  in  Washington  Co.. 
Arkansas;  90  acres  cleared;  180  acres  In  timber.  Two 
springs.  Two  small  houses.  Price,  $4,000.  J. 
Norton,  Riverside,  Calif.  


H. 


Wanted — A small  fruit  ranch  with  furnished  house, 
horse,  etc.,  until  fall,  for  low  rental  for  care  of  same, 
in  Delta  County,  Colorado.  Address  Fruit-Grower, 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.  


Indian  Runner  Eggs — $5.00  per  100;  $3.00  per  50; 
$2.00  per  30;  $1.00  per  13.  Circular  free.  A.  M. 
Whitford.  Farina.  111.  


Indian  Runner  Ducks — Pure  fawn  and  white.  Great- 
est of  all  breeds.  Eggs  $1  per  12.  Stanley  H.  Alton. 


Modale,  Iowa. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Orpingtons.  Rhode 
Island  Beds.  Layers,  weighers,  payers.  Stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  Write  your  wants.  A.  G.  Davison,  Box 
9.  Downing.  Mo.  . 


Rhode  Island  Whites.  Investigate  this  grand  new 
bleed.  Are  destined  to  surpass  the  Beds  in  popularity. 
Catalogue  and  mating  list.  E.  C.  Bartlett,  Box  500, 


Borodino,  N.  Y. 


Indian  Runner  Ducks  that  win,  lay  and  pay.  Drakes 
and  eggs  for  sale.  Marian  Holt.  Savannah.  Mo. 


Indian  Runner  duck  eggs. 

Burns  City,  Ind.  


Write  Jasper  Williams, 


Geese 


Toulouse 'and  White  China  geese  eggs,  $3  per  12; 
Mallard  duck,  $1  per  11.  All  varieties  of  exhibition 
Wyandottes,  $1.50  per  15.  Stock  reasonable.  Mahaney 
Bros..  Winterrowd.  111. 


Extremely  low  prices  on  all  leading  varieties  of 
fancy  poultry;  large  orders  a specialty;  get  your  order 
in  early;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  M.  S.  Sincox,  War- 
ren. Illinois.  


Eggs,  $2.00  per  15.  High  quality  at  reasonable  price. 
Barred  White,  Buff.  Columbian  and  Partridge  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Geo.  E.  Howell,  Spruce  Farm.  Howells, 
New  York. 


Walnut  Grove  Poultry  Yards.  Eggs  from  Barred 
Rocks,  Buff  Orpington,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  in  hundred 
lots.  Also  Pheasant  eggs.  Julia  E.  Wise,  New  Market, 
Iowa.  


Columbian  Wyandottes,  Rose-Comb  Black  Minorcas. 
Silver  cup,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  Stock  eggs, 
baby  chicks.  Ernst  Schaaf,  3126  Leola  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 
Mo. 


Jas.  W.  Anders.  A special  breeder  of  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  and  Black  Langshans.  Stock  for  sale 
and  eggs  in  season.  Lock  Box  154.  Liberal.  Kansas. 


40  varieties  Geese,  Ducks,  Turkeys.  Chickens,  Pea- 
fowls. Pheasants,  Guineas,  Pigeons  and  Rat  Dogs. 
Catalogue  free.  F.  J.  Damann,  Farmington.  Minn. 


Eggs,  all  leading  varieties,  Orpingtons,  Leghorns, 
Rhode  Island  Beds.  Minorcas.  Wyandottes,  Ducks. 
Geese.  Turkeys.  Wm.  Koell  & Co..  Hampton 


Iowa. 


Reds  (Single),  Partridge  Cochins,  Columbian  Wyan- 
dottes. Breeder  nineteen  years.  400  free-range,  vigor- 
ous  birds.  Catalogue.  William  J.  Casey.  Knoxville.  Ia. 


Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs,  very  beautiful,  best  lay- 
ers, winners  at  leading  shows;  cockerels,  $1.50  up,  eggs, 
$1.00  up.  Henry  F.  Alberding.  North  Judson,  Ind. 


Eggs.  Embden  and  Brown  China  Geese,  Pekin  and 
Colored  Muscovy  Ducks.  Bronze,  Bourbon  and_Blaek 


An  Orange  Grove  for  only  $75  per  acre  if  you  come 
down  and  develop  it  yourself.  Recently  platted  220 
ten-acre  farms  in  the  Algoa  Orange  District  and  have 
hut  25  left— they  are  going  every  day.  Over  70  new 
homes  already  built.  If  you  want  one  of  these  at  $75 
per  acre,  $10  down  and  the  balance  on  monthly  pay- 
ments you  will  have  to  get  busy.  Send  $10  and  we  will 
reserve  one  of  these  for  60  days  until  you  can  examine 
same  and  approve  it.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 
Put  your  money  into  one  of  these  tracts  and  plant  it 
to  oranges  and  it  in  turn  will  put  you  on  "easy  street.” 
Write  today  for  mal  map.  Gulf  Coast  Development 
Company,  Algoa.  Texas. 


Texas  School  Lands,  $1.50  to  $5.00  an  acre;  one- 
fortieth  cash,  balance  forty  years;  some  doesn’t  require 
residence;  good  land.  Write  J.  J.  Snyder,  Dept.  5, 
Austin,  Tex.  


For  sale  or  exchange,  150  acres  with  improvements, 
Pecos  Valley,  N.  M.  Best  land  and  under  Irrigation. 
For  particulars  write  owner.  Burnham  Fort,  Strong- 
hurst.  Illinois. 


Mexico,  United  States  and  Canada  Public  Lands. 
How  secured  free  or  purchased  without  settlement.  40 
cents  to  $1.00.  Landseekers’  Guide,  Station  12,  Austin. 
Texas.  


New  Mexico  fruit  land.  Apples,  peaches,  pears, 
grapes.  Lots  of  water;  finest  climate;  cheap  land. 
Write  for  descriptive  list.  Lewis  Kennedy,  Tularosa, 
N.  M.  


A bargain,  from  owner — 80  acres  fruit  and  truck 
farm;  city  conveniences;  1%  miles  of  county  seat; 
might  exchange.  B.  B.  Kanady,  Alamogordo,  N.  M- 


Virginia.  Commercial  Apple  Orchard  of  1500  three- 
year-old  red.  winter  apple  trees  and  42  acres  on  a 
ridge,  1500  feet  elevation,  in  the  center  of  Shenandoah 
Valley  with  magnificent  views,  absolutely  healthy  clim- 
ate, good  neighbors,  deep  soils  of  proved  fruiting  value. 
A combination  Income  and  home  orchard.  I selected 
this  from  28  others  for  ray  home;  business  removal 
compels  sale.  Price,  $5,143.  Terms  liberal.  Malcolm, 
Box  158,  Waynesboro,  Virginia. 


252  acres  timber  land,  suitable  for  fanning  and  fruit, 
30  miles  St.  Louis.  Mo.;  rock  road;  $20  acre;  timber 
worth  it.  Chas.  Henninger.  Pittsburg.  Kan. 


Texas  is  selling  good  lands,  $1.50  to  $5.00:  1-40  casii. 
balance  ‘40  years;  some  don’t  require  residence.  J.  J. 
Snyder.  537  Congress,  Austin.  Texas. 


This  will  make  the  finest  fruit  farm  anywhere  and  a 
beautiful  home,  200  acres,  2 miles  out,  $4.00  per  acre. 
B.  L.  Workman,  St.  Joe,  Ark. 


Information  furnished  concerning  cheap  land  suitable 
for  raising  fruit  in  the  great  fruit  belt  of  South  Mis- 
souri. Box  115,  Winona,  Mo.  


Turkeys;  also  Barred  Bocks.  Mahaney  Bros..  Box  2. 
Winterrowd.  111. 


Large  Toulouse  and  Embden  geese;  Indian  Runner 
ducks.  Stock  and  eggs.  Bronze  turkeys,  vigorous 
quality;  circular.  Bert  McConnell.  Ligomer,  Ind. 
Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  eggs  for  sale,  25  cts.  earn 


beautiful  stock.  I am  booking  orders  now. 
circular.  Roy  Crandall.  Albion.  N.  Y. 


Send  for 


30  Varieties  Geese,  ducks,  chickens. 
Minkel  & Co..  Mapleton,  Minn. 


Catalogue  free. 


Pigeons 


Colorado  Fruit  Ranch,  in  one  of  the  best  fruit  sec- 
tions of  state;  27  acres;  22  In  high  cultivation;  12  in 
full  bearing  apples,  best  commercial  varieties;  1%  in 
full  bearing  peaches;  1 acre  in  home  orchard  of  pears, 
plums,  prunes,  apricots;  1%  acres  4-year-old  pears; 
% acre  cherries,  half  in  bearing:  5 acres  alfalfa,  grapes, 
strawberries,  small  fruit.  Beautiful  surroundings;  splen- 
did equipment;  fine  home.  Sickness  cause  of  sale. 
For  particulars  write.  Rev.  F.  L.  MacLeod,  Princeton 
Ranch,  Sill.  Colo. 


Pigeons — “Maltese  Hen" 


Maltese  hen,  Carneaux  and  Pigmy  Pouters.  Best 
stock,  reasonable;  buy  the  best,  quality  means  success. 
Lafreniere,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


Go  to  Southwestern  Washington,  where  land  is  cheap, 
where  ten  acres  make  a farm;  no  irrigation  needed:  no 
blizzards,  cyclones  nor  drouths.  On  the  Pacific  slope 
our  climate  is  unsurpassed;  plenty  of  good  hunting  and 
fishing;  cheap  fuel,  coal  and  wood;  dairying,  poultry 
raising,  fruit  growing  and  gardening  pay.  For  views 
and  information  gathered  through  Southwestern  Wash- 
ington Development  Association,  address  Portland  Com- 
mercial Club.  Portland.  Oregon.  


Irrigated  fruit,  truck  and  stock  farms  for  sale;  cir- 
cular free.  W.  J.  Cheney,  Boom  410  Mackay  Build- 
ing, San  Antonio,  Texas. 


Our  illustrated  catalogue,  high  grade  farms  in  Liv- 
ingston County,  Michigan,  sent  on  request.  Lee  Cham- 
berlain, Howell.  Mich. 


We  grow  all  kinds  of  fruits,  vegetables,  which  Like 
prizes.  Lands  cheap.  Write  for  fruit  farm  list.  Box 
C.  Rising  Star,  Texas 


For  information  about  low-priced  homes,  write  to 
Henry  Merrill,  Box  35,  Rock  Branch,  Harnett  County, 
North  Carolina.  


For  fine  Arkansas  fruit  lands  write  J.  T.  Willis, 
Lamar,  Arkansas. 


NURSERY  STOCK,  BERRY  PLANTS,  ETC. 


Turkeys 


Bronze  Turkeys,  cockerels  $6;  eggs.  25c  each;  Black 
Langshan  cockerels,  $2;  lots,  $1.50  each;  18  eggs,  $1.50 
and  $2.50;  Emden  geese.  $2;  eggs,  25c.  First  winners 
in  each  class.  John  Lorenz,  Spring  Valley  Farm,  Per- 
ryville,  Mo. 


White  Holland  Turkeys— First  and  2d  pullets,  In- 
dianapolis, Feb.,  1910;  mated  to  tom  scoring  98. 
Toms  $6.  $8;  pullets,  $6.  Other  choice  matings. 


either  sex,  $5  each.  Mrs.  Geo.  Shepard.  Goodland, 
Indiana. 


OREGON 

Fortunes  are  being  made  in  Oregon  fruit  land.  Five 
and  ten  acre  tracts  set  to  trees  and  developed  by  ex- 
pert horticulturists  for  three  to  five  years  for  non- 
residents. Improved  ranches  and  orchards  in  the 
famous  fruit  valleys.  This  is  the  most  profitable  state 
in  the  Union  for  chicken  raising,  as  eggs  sell  the  year 
round  at  thirty-five  to  sixty  cents  per  dozen.  Tell  us 
your  wants.  Illinois  Realty  Company,  626-8  Corbett 
bldg..  Portland,  Oregon. 


Nurserymen  and  dealers  in  small  fruit  plants  will 
find  The  Fruit-Grower’s  classified  department  a cheap 
and  effective  medium  of  advertising.  This  is  really 
J an  important  "news”  page  of  every  issue,  and  an 
advertisement  in  this  department  brings  good  returns. 
Rate  is  only  4 cents  per  word  each  insertion.  Try  an 
ad  next  month. 


Dark  Cornish,  Black  and  White  Orpingtons.  S.  C. 
Buff  Leghorns,  Indian  Runner  Ducks.  Stock  and  eggs 
for  sale.  S.  B.  Hartshorn  & Son,  Kirksville,  Mo. 


Barred  Rocks.  Cockerels  for  sale.  Eggs  from  range 
flock,  $1.00  per  15;  pens,  $2.00.  M.  B.  Turkeys,  extra 
fine  breeders.  Miss  Sallie  Cox.  New  London.  Mo. 


Barred  Rock.  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorn.  Eggs 
from  fine  stock,  15.  $1.00;  100,  $5.00.  26  years  a 

breeder.  E.  A.  B.  Murphy,  Box  9.  Carmel.  Ind. 


Prize  winning  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks. 
Eggs  one  fifty  to  two  dollars  per  setting.  I guarantee 
satisfaction.  Geo.  W.  Bause.  Hmnmelstown.  Pa. 


Sand  Hill  Poultry  Farm.  Can  furnish  you  eggs  from 
Cook’s  Buff  Orpingtons  and  DeGraft  R.  I.  Reds,  blue 
ribbon  winners.  E.  M.  Wells,  Brovvnstown.  Ind. 


To  introduce  my  breeds  of  nineteen  years’  experience. 
Eggs.  75c  per  13.  White  Bocks.  White  Wyandottes 
and  S.  C.  Reds.  C.  L.  Yergy,  Douglassville.  Pa. 


For  Sale — Mammoth  White  Holland  Turkeys,  young 
and  old.  First  prize  winners  Jacksonville  and  Pitts- 
field, 111..  Dee.  7-10,  1910;  Dec.  19-23.  1910.  Thos. 
M Stubblefield,  Boute  No.  6,  Jacksonville.  Illinois. 


Indian  Runner 


White  Holland  Turkeys  by  36th  tom. 

Ducks,  Bose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  200  egg  strains. 
Both  stock  and  eggs.  Circular.  Free  correspondence  a 
pleasure.  Fred  H.  Moore.  Rochester.  IruL 


Mammoth  Bronze  toms  from  show  stock,  scoring  to 
96%  by  branch  prize-winning  yearling  torn.  Eggs  m 
season.  Mrs.  E.  B Powell.  Higginsville,  Mo. 

Large  White  Holland  turkeys;  30-pound  toms,  19- 
T'Ound  hens;  eggs:  13,  $2.50;  50,  $7.50;  100,  $15.  Cir- 
cular free.  J.  C.  Hodges.  Waterloo,  Ind. 


Turkey  Eggs,  Bourbon  Reds.  $4.00  for  12.  Mammoth 
Bronze.  White  Holland  and  Narragansett,  $3.00  for  12. 

W.  B.  Carle,  Boute  1.  Jacobsburg.  Ohio.  „ 

Cheap  Bronze  Toms.  Cheap  tor  my  remaining  toms. 
$7.50  toms.  $6.00;  $10.00  toms,  $8.00.  F.  Gage  Cutler. 


Boute  4.  Carthage.  111. 


The  Walla  Walla  Valley  is  twice  as  large  as  the  state 
of  Rhode  island,  and  offers  countless  opportunities  to 
the  small  tract  farmer.  Climate  is  glorious,  winter 
and  summer.  Exceptional  educational  facilities.  Land 
values  are  reasonable.  For  information  regarding  fruit 
tracts,  farm  lands,  truck  gardening,  dairying,  etc., 
write  for  free  illustrated  booklet  No.  17.  The  Com- 
mercial Club.  Walla  Walla.  Wash. 


Shipper’s  Pride  Red  Raspberries — PLmts  for  sale. 
Spring  delivery.  The  variety  of  raspberries  that  pay; 
hardy,  very  prolific,  vigorous  grower,  immense  cropper; 
fruit  bright  red  and  large,  exquisite  flavor,  ideal  ship- 
per; 25  plants,  postpaid.  60c;  express,  100,  $1.50;  500. 
$5;  1,000,  $8.50,  f.  o.  b.  Book  your  orders  now  for 
spring  shipment.  A.  W.  Richardson,  Howard  Lake, 
Minn. 


Porto  Rico.  Most  productive  soil;  25  to  150  acres. 
Delightful  and  healthful  climate.  No  frost,  no  irrigat- 
ing; cheapest  transportation  to  world's  greatest  market. 
Is  part  of  very  fine  orange  and  grapefruit  groves;  co- 
coanut,  pineapple,  mangoes  and  coffee  estate.  Woods 
and  streams;  experienced  labor.  5c  an  hour.  American 
settlement.  Write  owner,  Heinrich  Leonhardt.  San 
Juan.  Forto  Rico. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  and  Rose  Comb  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Also  eggs,  $1.50  for  15,  from  my  choicest 
pens.  Sidney  Hudson.  Newton  Falls.  Ohm. 


Lembke’s  Rose  Comb  Reds  and  O.  I.  C.  Chester 
White  Hogs,  hoars  and  gilts  for  sale.  Best  in  the 
West.  Lembke  & Lembke.  Griswold,  Iowa. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks.  Eggs,  11  for  $1.00;  100. 
$6  00.  Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas.  15  for  $1.50. 
Hutchins  Bros.,  It.  D.  6,  Pulaski.  N.  Y. 


Stock  and  Eggs— White.  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas. 
Black  Minorcas.  Barred  Rocks.  Standard  bred.  Write 
Lake  View  Farm.  Watkins,  New  York. 


M.  B.  Turkeys.  Eggs,  $2.00  for  9. 

Eggs  30c  each.  Agnew,  Cannon  Falls.  Minn. 


Toulouse  Geese. 


Colorado  Fruit  Land.  160  acres.  131  shares  of  water, 
20  acres  of  alfalfa,  the  rest  undeveloped.  Delta  Coun- 
ty. one  of  the  best  locations.  Bearing  orchards  sell 
for  $1,000  per  acre.  Fine  climate.  Land  and  water 
constantly  increasing  in  value.  Will  be  sold  at  a bar- 
gain if  taken  soon.  No  commission.  Prof.  W.  Pad- 
dock.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Five  Million  Aroma  Strawberry  plants.  Thrifty  and 
well  grown.  I have  a big  surplus  of  this  splendid  va- 
riety, $1.50  per  1.000;  ten  thousand  lots,  $1.25  per 
1,000.  Special  price  on  large  quantities.  Have  also 
Klondike  plants.  A.  Horn,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Soddy,  Tenn. 


Gardena  Dewberry,  Himalaya  Giant,  Mammoth 

Blackberries,  Phenomenal  and  other  new  berries  and 
fruits.  Sweet  kerneled  Apricot,  grafted  Walnuts, 
Walnut  seed.  Grape  vines  and  cuttings.  Tribble  Bros., 
Elk  Grove,  Calif.  


Healthy,  true  and  cheap  Strawberry.  Dewberry,  Rasp- 
bciry.  Blackberry,  Huckleberry,  Juneberry,  Gooseberry, 
Currant,  Grape.  Rhubarb  and  Asparagus  plants  in  bar- 
gain lots  and  by  the  thousands.  Sellgman  Plant  Co.. 
Seiigman,  Mo. 


Cumberland  Raspberry  Plants.  Also  a lot  of  Hough- 
ton and  Downing  Gooseberry  plants,  and  20.000  1-year 
Asparagus  roots,  the  Mammoth  White,  Barr’s  Mam- 
moth. Son  mer  Bros..  2315  S.  22d.  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 


Poultry  Supplies 


Indian  Runner  Duck  Culture  Book.  How  to  handle. 
A full  history.  Price,  75c.  Money  Order.  Pen  No.  1. 
all  fawn  and  white,  contains  my  prize  winners  of  first 
and  special.  Fine  markings;  11  eggs.  $2.50;  30  eggs. 
$5.00.  Poultry  catalogue.  Hare,  2 stamps.  Levi  D. 
Yoder,  Box  28,  Dublin.  Pa. 


Vale’s  R.  C.  Reds  and  Houdans  wm.  Eggs.  $1.50  per 
15.  Member  of  Crested  Fowl  Breeders’  Association  of 
America.  F.  R.  Vale,  Dyesville.  Ohio. 


Stock  and  eggs  for  sale,  leading  varieties  poultry, 
ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  guineas  and  hares.  Catalogue 
free.  W.  A.  Souder.  Seliersville.  Pa. 


90  varieties  poultry,  eggs,  pigeons,  dogs,  hares,  etc. 
00-page  colored  description  book.  10c;  list  free.  Ber- 
gery’s  Farm.  Box  60,  Telford.  Pa. 


Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Buff  Leghorns.  White 
Bocks  and  Collie  pups.  Blue  ribbon  winners.  Z.  E. 
Swanger.  Box  H.  Do  Graff,  Ohio. 


Eggs Barred  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons.  Rhode  Island 

Reds.  Settings  or  hundred  lots.  Also  pheasant  eggs. 

Julia  F..  Wise,  New  Market.  Iowa. 

Light  Brahmas.  Buff  Cochins.  Black  Langshans.  In 


Green’s  Ideal  Poultry  Account  Book.  Simple,  easily 
understood,  comprehensive;  always  shows  profits  or 
losses.  Sample  pages  and  price  on  application, 
ton  B.  Green,  Colchester,  111.  


Hor- 


Golden  Rule  Incubator  Co..  Middletown,  Ind..  wiU 
give  away  six  incubators  February  15,  to  persons  send- 
ing for  catalogue. 


Post  card  is  all  it  costs  you. 


My  business  is  to  bring  together  buyers  and  sellers  of 
real  estate,  either  city  or  farm  property.  If  you  wish 
to  make  a quick  turn,  try  listing  it  with  me:  the  entry 
will  cost  you  nothing.  Or.  if  seeking  good  values  in 
farm  or  city  homes,  write  me.  Business  done  promptly 
and  on  the  square.  E.  H.  Graves.  53  Gloyd  Bldg., 
Kansas  City.  Mo.  


For  Sale — 160  acres  fine  fruit  land  and  orchard; 
good  three-room  house,  good  barn,  fine  well  of  water, 
50  acres  in  cultivation,  SCO  apple  trees  five  years  old, 
vineyard,  130  Elberta  peach  trees,  two  fine  springs. 
All  for  $2,500  cash.  W.  P.  Wilson.  Arkadelphia.  Ark. 


Best  poultry  and  fruit  magazine  published.  25  cent9 
a year.  Descriptive  literature  free.  American  Hen 
Magazine.  Council  Bluffs.  Iowa. 


Missoula,  Montana.  An  active,  wide-awake  city  of 
20  250;  ideal  climate,  pure  water.  Elevation  and  soil 
unexcelled  for  fruit,  grains  and  vegetables.  Montana 
leads  the  U.  S.  in  production  of  wheat,  oats.  rye.  hay 
and  potatoes.  Write  for  booklet  K.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Missoula.  Montana.  


Fumes  kill  every  louse  and  mite.  Receipt  for 
stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  Lewis  J.  Ward, 
Route  9.  Decatur,  111.  


Poultry  Wanted 


Wanted— Thoroughbred  Poultry.  All  varieties,  espe- 
cially Runner  Ducks.  White  Orpingtons,  Houdans,  Ham- 
burgs. White  Minorcas.  Crested  Polish.  If  you  want  to 


dianapolis  winners.  Write  for  prices  of  stock.  J.  E. 
Coen.  Box  90,  Wingate.  Ind. 


change  your  breed.  I buy  your  flock.  What  have  you 
to  sell?  P.  W.  Frehse,  Thoroughbred  Poultry  Dealer, 
Clarinda.  Iowa - 


Eggs  by  100  or  1000— White  Leghorns  and  Barred 
Porks.  $6  and  $7  per  100.  North  Water  Gap  Poultry 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 


Rogue  River  Valley  fruit  is  best.  Valley  Association 
markets  all  produced.  Poultry  pays  enormously  and 
goes  well  with  orcharding.  Elevation,  soil,  drainage, 
at  Wolf  Creek,  perfect.  Six  passenger  trains  stop  daily. 
Leaflet  explains.  Address  W.  G.  Smith,  owner.  Wolf 
Creek.  Oregon.  


Texas  School  Lands.  Over  1.000.000  acres  for  sale  bv 
the  state:  you  can  buy  640  acres  at  $2  an  acre;  pay  $o2 
cash  and  balance  after  40  years;  fine  farming  and  fruit 
land  and  healthy  climate.  For  further  information  send 
6 cents  postage.  Investor  Pub.  Co..  Dept.  79,  San  An- 
tonio. Tex. 


hardy  Sweet  Violets”  Strong,  healthy,  field  grown 
plants.  Princess  of  Wales  at  $2.50  per  100;  California, 
$3.50  per  100.  Blossoming  plants  delivered  during 
March  and  April.  Sara  Toedt.  Hamburg,  Iowa. 


Strawberries— Plants  $1.75  thousand.  Ten  thousand 
$16.  Fourteen  acres  fruit  farm.  1,000  bearing  trees; 
12  acres  small  fruits;  town,  railroad,  trolley.  Particu- 
lars. Alva  Cathcart.  Bristol,  Indiana. 


Choice  strawberry  plants — Oak’s  Early,  Parsons 

Beauty  (medium).  Steven’s  Late  Champion;  100. ^ 50c : 
1000.  $4;  Cumberland  Everbearing:  100.  $1;  1000,  $©• 
,lchn  J.  Wagoner,  Delong.  Ind. 


Lemon  Lily,  fine  Hardy  Phlox;  Hardy  Russian  Vio- 
lets; Double  Tiger  Lily;  Eulalia  Japonica.  Any  above 
or  part,  each  seventy-five  cents  dozen, 

Clinton.  Mo. 


M.  L.  Bonham. 


Strawberry  Plants.  Not  a nursery.  Best  varieties  for 
sandy  loam;  guaranteed  large  and  fresh;  60c  hundred; 
$4.00  thousand.  Rockwood  Farm,  Roscoe,  111.  Cash 
Zuck. 


Farm.  North  Water  Gap,  Pa. 


Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs.  The  big  layers.  Write 
me  for  prices  on  eggs.  A few  nice  cockerels  for  sale. 
S.  H.  Petrie.  Lowell,  Ind. 


Prize-Winning  Buff  Orpingtons.  Black  Langshans. 
Stock  for  sale.  Eggs  in  season.  John  Cole,  M.  D., 
Williamsfleld,  111. 


S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons.  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  The 
state  show  winners.  Stock  for  sale.  D.  A.  Stoner 
Wlehita.  Kan. 


High  class  White  Rocks  and  Pekin  Ducks  for  sale. 
Write  for  prices.  Eggs  Li  season.  J.  T.  Welch,  White- 
water.  Kan. 


Whito  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  B.  P. 
Rock*:.  Eggs  $2  per  15;  $3.50  for  30.  A.  T.  Galby, 

ChctcU,  Wis. 


Finest  Irrigated  Land  the  sun  shines  on  is  now 
open  to  you  at  a low  price  at  Fort  Stockton.  Texas. 
Write  today  for  free  map  of  Texas,  booklet  and  lllus- 
t rated  folder  describing  these  lands.  Fort 
farmers  made  Mg  profits  last  year.  Melons  yielded  $_o0 
per  acre,  turnips  $300  per  acre,  sorghum  $120  per  acre, 
maize  $100  per  acre,  alfalfa  seven  cuttings,  average 
price  $22  per  ton.  Peaches  $15  per  tree.  Malaga 
grapes  50  lbs.  per  vine.  Abundant  supply  of  pure 
spring  water  for  everv  acre  of  irrigable  land.  Fine  all- 
year  climate,  altitude  3.050  feet.  Crops  are  sure.  No 
drouths,  floods  or  hurricanes  to  cut  down  profits  or 
depreciate  land  values.  Long  growing  season  and  a 
splendid  market  right  now  for  everything  you  can  raise. 
Low  rate  excursion  first  and  third  Tuesday  of  each 
month.  Write  today  for  particulars.  No  agents,  no 
trades  Fort  Stockton  Irrigated  Land  Company,  o32 
Fidelity  Trust  Bldg..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Government  Farms  Free — Official  112-page  book  Va- 
cant Government  Lands”  describes  every  acre  in  every 
county  in  U.  S.  How  secured  free.  1911  diagrams  and 
tables.  All  about  irrigated  farms.  Price  25c  postpaid. 
Webb  Pub.  Co..  Dept.  72.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


Grand  Valley  Fruit  Ranch,  twenty  acres.  2%  miles 
from  Fruita,  Colorado,  which  has  high  school,  moun- 
tain water,  no  saloons:  about  8 acres  in  ,“inV; 

mostly  apples  in  full  bearing;  $10,000.00.  Old  and 
feeble.  J.  B.  Willsea.  Fruita.  Colo. 


Oregon  Information — For  authentic  detailed  infor- 
mation concerning  fruit  growing,  dairying,  general 
farming,  manufacturing  and  business  opportunities  in 
any  part  of  Oregon,  address  Portland  Commercial 
Club.  Room  609.  Portland.  Oregon. 


Washington  Fruit  and  Wheat  Farms.  100  acres,  im 
proved.  1%  miles  out.  $85.00.  4 acres,  improved,  fine 

fruit  and  poultry  tract,  $1,600.00.  320  acres,  all  in 

cultivation,  good  improvements,  2 miles  to  town.  $S0.0<>. 
J.  C.  Rath,  Pullman,  Wash. 


300  leading  varieties  Strawberry  plants,  $1.50  exP^s 
paid;  25  Black  Raspberry  seedlings,  never  winter  kill, 
$1.00  express  paid.  W.  H.  Koell.  Hampton.  Iowa. 

California  Privet,  Catalpa  Speciosa  are  my  specialties. 
Beautify  home  surroundings.  Plant  timber  trees.  Low 
prices,  freight  paid.  Emil  Pacatte,  Pierron,  111.  _ 

Trees  strictly  true  to  name.  Grown  from  carefully 
selected  scions;  lowest  prices;  write.  The  OutlooK 


Nursery.  E.  P.  Dopps.  Prop..  Outlook.  Wash. 


Chanute  Nurseries.  Apples  and  peach  6c  and  up. 
Other  stock  in  proportion.  Write  today  for  cata  g. 
James  Truitt  & Sons,  Chanute.  Kan. — 

Reasonable 


Fruit  Trees.  Berry  Plants,  Ornamentals 
prices.  No  agents  or  monkey  business.  Price  list  nee. 
E.  P.  Drew.  Yoncalla,  Oregon. 


Delivered  free.  150  strawberry  plants.  $1.  Three  oest 
varieties,  including  Dunlap.  Nursery  stock.  List  irrc- 


John  F.  Dayton.  Waukon.  Iowa. _____ 

Get  our  descriptive  catalogue  of  grape  vines.  J*  *s 


sent  free  to  any  address.  Hermann  Grape  Nurseries. 
Hermann.  Mo. — 

For  Sale— Thirty  thousand  Carolina  FoPiars.  Sizes 


r ui  ottic — iiuiij  „ n Afnnre 

ten  to  twenty  feet.  Carload  rates  cheap.  H.  G.  worn 


Nampa.  Idaho. 


FRUIT  GROWERS’  SUPPLIES 


Send  for  our  new  catalogue.  O.  K- hlYeJ^?rp^[” 
Wrnopers.  dwell  Tree  Paint.  Rhodes  Double  Cut_Frun 


tag  Tools.  Spraying  Materials  and  Spray  Fw«P». 


J JOOlS.  Ol  M *1 .,  Ills*  jvz.iuv.ii,.  « || 

E.  G.  Mendenhall,  Box  300.  KlDmundy.  IU. 
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SEEDS  FOR  SALE 


Many  Fruit-Grower  roadors  have  surplus  seeds  of 
choice  varieties  of  vegetables  or  flowers,  and  they  can 
profitably  advertise  same  under  tills  headhiK.  Or  per- 
haps you  can  exchange  some  of  your  seeds  for  other 
varieties  held  in  surplus  by  other  subscribers.  Make 
use  of  Tho  Fruit- Grower's  classified  department  freely. 

Seed  Corn.  Hoosier  Girl  or  limit's  VVhilo  Dent.  A 
sure  cropper  where  others  fail.  II.  C.  Hunt,  Delavan 
Illinois. 

Halbert  Honey  Watermelon  Seod  As  pure  as  any 
on  the  market  and  cheaper.  Few  seed  of  my  now 
shipping  melon,  "The  Rubber  Rind.”  Also  paper 
shell  Pecans  for  sale.  Write  H.  A.  Halbert.  Oole- 
man,  Texas. 

FOR  EXCHANGE 

Many  Fruit-Grower  roadors  have  articles  of  various 
kinds  which  can  be  profitably  advertised  under  this 
heading.  Try  out  The  Fruit-Grower  Classified  De- 
pnrtment  for  anything  you  desire  to  sell  or  exchange. 


- 


SPRAY  PUMPS 


DUST  SPRAYING 
Dust  Spraying — The  all-round  modern  method.  Dust 
spraying  has  been  tested  for  all  kinds  of  work,  and 
has  made  good.  Want  to  spray  apples?  Our  booklet 
gives  partial  list  of  winnings  made  by  dust-sprayed 
fruit  at  all  the  apple  shows.  Want  to  spray  grapes? 
The  president  of  the  Council  Bluffs  Grape  Growers' 
Association  tells  his  experience  with  dust  as  compared 
with  liquid.  Want  to  spray  vegetables,  or  strawberries 
or  potatoes?  Then  our  literature  will  tell  you  of 

actual  experience  of  practical  men.  No  theory,  no 
guess  work — actual  experience  by  men  who  count  the 
costs  and  watch  results.  For  information  on  any  of 
these  points,  or  on  any  other  spraying  subject,  write 

to  Dust  Sprayer  Mfg,  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

If  you  will  put  aside  your  barrel  sprayer  for  a 
larger  outfit,  and  if  your  old  sprayer  is  in  good  work- 
ing condition,  why  not  advertise  it  for  sale  or  ex- 
change? The  Fruit-Grower's  classified  department  of- 
fers a cheap  and  effective  medium  of  advertising,  and 
you  will  have  little  difficulty  in  disposing  of  your 
sprayers  to  persons  who  are  in  the  market.  Send  copy 
for  trial  advertisement. 

We  send  spray  material  to  local  representaties  to  be 
paid  for  when  sold.  Splendid  proposition  for  growers 
during  winter.  Write  for  sample  and  particulars. 

Tak-a-nap  Co..  Germantown,  Pa. 

for  Sale — One  ‘ Cyclone”  (the  standard)  and  one 
“Ideal'’  dust  spraying  machine,  in  first-class  condition. 
A bargain,  if  taken  at  once.  For  particulars,  write 
Geo.  Brusse.  Decatur,  Ark. 

Sprayers  For  Sale — One  two-horse  engine  and  one 
traction;  both  in  good  repair;  used  only  two  years;  ain 

leaving  farm.  E.  B.  Gay,  Griswold.  Iowa. 

For  Sale — Standard  Sprayer.  Good  as  new.  Will 
spray  the  tallest  trees.  Price,  $4.00.  Alex  H.  Polster, 
Warrenton,  Mo. 

LIVE  STOCK 
Hogs  turn  waste  fruit  into  profit.  Chester  White 
pigs,  $10.00  each,  registered.  Order  now  for  March  pigs. 
Geo.  E.  Howell,  Spruce  Farm,  Howells,  N.  Y. 

Milch  Goats — Swiss  and  Spanish  breeds.  G.  H. 
Wickersham,  1244  St.  Francis  ave..  Wichita.  Kansas. 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 
Fox  Terriers,  any  age,  fine  puppies.  Ready  to  ship. 
Best  rat  or  hunting  or  pet  dog  on  earth.  Also  Scotch 

Collie  pups.  T.  II.  Kaldenberg,  Pella,  Iowa. 

Rufus  Red  Belgian  Hares.  Three  months  old.  $1.50 
and  $2.00  per  pair.  Don't  delay  order.  Poultry  cata- 
logue,  2 stamps.  Levi  D,  Yoder.  Box  28,  Dublin,  Pa. 

Fifty  Collie  puppies  from  registered  stock,  $5  up ; 

20  P.  dog,  hare  and  poultry  catalogue;  stamp.  Failing 
Poultry  Farm,  La  Fargeville,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

I have  a few  openings  left  for  real  live  hustlers— 
a splendid  chance  to  improve  your  spare  time  this 
winter.  A money  making  proposition;  excellent  side- 
line for  nursery  salesmen.  It  will  pay  you  to  write 
at  once.  A.  H.  Greendahl,  Box  1277,  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

Wanted — Local  men  to  take  orders  for  nursery  stock 
in  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma.  Illinois,  Nebraska.  Ex- 
perience unnecessary.  Cash  weekly.  National  Nur- 
series,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


You  are  wanted  for  government  positions.  $80  month. 
Annual  vacations,  short  hours,  no  "layoffs.”  Common 
education  sufficient.  Over  12,000  appointments  coming 
this  year.  Influence  unnecessary.  Send  postal  imme- 
diately for  list  of  positions  open.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  G-15,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Farms  Wanted — Don’t  pay  commissions.  We  find 
you  direct  buyer.  Write,  describing  property,  naming 
lowest  price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  prop- 
erties free.  American  Investment  Association,  20 
Palace.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

““‘‘About  That  Front  Yard.”  Lake  Ripley  quality 
bulbs  can  make  it  bright  with  large  blossoms.  Send  for 
my  bulb  book.  It  is  interesting.  It  is  free.  Lillesand. 
Cambridge,  Wisconsin. 

Learn  Automobile  Business.  We  teach  you  at  home. 
Get  you  $25.00  weekly  job.  $10.00  weekly  while  learn- 
ing- Rochester  Auto  School.  Dept.  1436,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
v Berry  Tickets  and  Stationery  for  growers  and  others. 
Wo  cheating  by  pickers  if  you  use  my  tickets.  Samples 
free,  T.  M.  Jones,  Goreville,  111. 

For  Sale— One  car  load  bushel  peach  baskets  at  a 
big  discount,  as  our  trees  are  killed.  Address  U.  G. 
Albert.  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Electric  Railroads  arc  Proving  to  be 

Big  Money-Makers 

I Am  Building  the  Dan  Patch  Electric  Railroad  On  To  Rochester,  110  Miles, 
and  Offer  You  This  Opportunity  to  Make  Money  With  Me 
MNNEAFOL!S(^)\  J This  Great  Enterprise 


)STE\m 

'TM  ^7  PAUL 


I Will  Give  You  $500  in  the  Voting  Stock, 
Absolutely  Free,  in  Addition  to  a Small  In- 
vestment and  I Believe  this  Free  Stock  Will 
Increase  to  Over  $1,000  Cash  Value. 
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The  First  Electric  Line  to  Tap 
the  Wealth  of  Our  Golden 
Northwest.  Forty  Miles  Just 
Put  In  Operation  to  Northfield. 


BELIEVE  I can  show  you  the  best  electric  Investment  oppor- 
tunity that  ever  came  to  your  notice- 1 tirmly  believe  it  anil  I 
have  backed  up  my  belief  by  a $100,000  Investment  myself  I 
don’t  want  you  to  say  "yes”  or  "no'’  until  you  give  me  a chance 
1 to  talk  with  you  a little  while.  e nuance 

■ If  you’ve  got  some  money  that  you  want  to  place  where  It  will 
brlngyou  big  returns,  or  Ifyou  want  to  Invest  a little  each  month 
out  of  your  Income,  give  me  your  careful  attention  for  a little  while 
' until  I can  lay  before  you  an  Investment  proposition  that  strikes  ine 
as  a great  big  money  maker  for  the  people,  and  the  Indisputable 
ih^tSTbnarnieOUtln,?;y-,Ud.8:ment“I  wa»tyou  to  have  all  the  factsand 

then  I believe  you  will  want  to  put  your  money  where  It  win  work  for 
you  and  you  only. 

. Now  the  first  thing  todo  Is  to  send  you  my  big  40-page  “Book  of  Elec 
trie  Railroad  Facts,”  which  I'll  mail  you  free  and  at  the  same  time  1 also 
send  you  my  other  book  called  Why  Wall  Street  Rules  With  the  People’s 
? ’ When  y°u  get  these  two  books  which  contain  ail  the  facts  about 

the  pan  Patch  Electric  Railroad  and  about  me,  personally,  then  Pm  will- 
ing for  you  to  sit  in  the  quiet  of  your  home  and  pass  judgment  on  the 
whole  proposition. 

I just  wantyou  to  have  these  two  free  books  that  will  open  your  eves 
about  banks  and  Wall  Street  and  investments  In  general;  and  when  you 
get  these  two  books  I’ll  stake  my  chances  on  whether  you'll  say  “Savatre 
Is  wrong”  or  “Savage  Is  right, ’’and  It  won’t  interfere  with  our  feelings 
or  friendship  if  you  never  invest  a dollar  or  never  write  me  again.  I offer 
you  these  two  books  free— I want  to  show  you  how  you  can  make  vour 
money  work  and  earn  for  you.  J 

Now  just  a minute,  while  I give  you  a few  facts.  Perhaps  nine  out  of 
ten  readers  of  this  paper  know  me  already,  but  to  those  who  do  not  I 
r?,ntftMBay  that,Ive  been  doing  a national  and  international  business 
out  of  Minneapolis  for  the  past  22  years. 

My  business  is  now  the  largest  of  Its  kind  in  the  world-made  so  by  the 
Patr°nage  of  near.y  three  million,  thinking,  progressive,  hard 
working  farmers  and  stock-raisers.  These  people  are  my  friends  and  customers— 
thousands  have  already  invested  In  my  new  enterprise— some  from  your 
own  State  and  from  every  State  In  the  Union  and  every  Province  In  Canada 
I have  bulltup  a number  of  big  enterprises  here  In  the  Northwest  and 
now  I m building  the  biggest  of  them  all.  It  is  known  as  the  People’s  Electric 
Railroad,  owned  and  controlled  by  the  people.  lrl° 
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Dan  Patch  Electric  Railroad 

Tfcon  Po  + ali  T>  ^ .1  r -t  r.  - . 


The,  Pat?11  Electric  Railroad  runs  from  Minneapolis  to  Rochester, 
and  back  from  Lakeville  to  St.  Paul — 130  miles. 

— nJraja  ew-  7U^king”  °.f  ,buUdi.?g  51  now-  The  Northfield  Division 

over  .0  miles  of  High  Class  Electric  Railroad  is  now  in  operation. 

I am  working  to  make  this  the  best  constructed  and  biggest  dividend-pav- 
ing Electric  Railroad  in  the  country.  High-class  Electric  Roads  from  New 
t0rr£P0l>an"  are  Kreat  money-makers.  I tell  you  all  about  it  in  my  Big. 
J ls  *Le  second  time  I have  given  the  people  a chance  to  share  with 

SnT^ain theTe  ™,dryel?.  P PCr  Cent  the  nine  months  and  10  Per 
No1'f  ‘s  vour  chance  to  share  with  me  in  this  enterprise— the  greatest  of 

them  all.  I will  give  you  $a00  in  voting  stock  in  addition  to  a small  investment 
I want  to  send  you  the  estimated  net  profit  statement,  showing  how  your 


Investment  can  rapidly  increase  in  cash  value.  This  information 
is  contained  in  my  Big  Book  of  Electric  Railroad  Facts.  I want 
you  to  have  it  even  thoup'h  vnn  never  inroot  » j v » 


vl  xjiecino  iuauroaa  Facts.  I wai 
you  to  have  it  even  though  you  never  invest  a dollar,  and  I am 
especially  anxious  for  you  to  have  my  new  Book  “Whv  Wall 
Street  Rules  With  the  People’s  Money.”  ’ y p 

Don’t  be  backward  about  sending  for  these  books  I want  * 
you  to  have  them  and  they  won’t  cost  you  a cent— they  * urn 

flrfl  f rpp CmtiA  r>  f thoca  Wall  i.  , . . * > P|1  Yf 

Savage, 
President 
S Dan  Patch 

Send  For  The  2 Books  Now.  / JSStK 

hear  Mr.  Savage: — I don’t 


are  free— some  of  these  Wall  Street  secrets  will  open 
your  eyes.  I want  you  to  see  how  the  people’s  money 
works  for  Wall  Street.  I want  to  show  you  how  to 
make  your  money  work  for  you  and  for  no  one  else. 


MAIL  ME  THIS  "FREE  BOOKS”  COUPON  ME* 

“ wm  make  exact,y  the  same  per  cent  of 

Washburn  Park  ^tatiern1.6^  wnP  j^enddyou°onerfree  with*  the°ltmoks  Dto<t  ^f1*8  crowded  with  P~P>e  -riving  at 
££*«>'•  investment  opportunity  an?  how  4000  smaU  investors  ha7e  made  £ tgUSS 
to  build  and  operate  this  line  without  the  help  of  Wall  Street.  possible 


/- 


know  whether  I’ll  Invest  any 
money  or  not,  but  would  like  to 

, have  you  send  me  your  two  Books 

without  any  obligation  on  my  part— 
“Book  of  Electrio  Railroad  Facts”  and 
‘Why  Wall  Street  Rales  With  the  People’® 
Money.”  1 


M.  W.  SAVAGE,  President 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


1 Post  Office. 
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Western Fruit-Grower — March 


HELP  WANTED 


Wanted,  practical  fruit  farmer,  to  take  charge  of  40- 
acie  irrigated  fruit  farm  in  Idaho.  A rare  opportunity 
for  the  right  man.  Dr.  C.  Reiterman.  5748  Lake  St., 
Chicago,  111. 


Wanted — A middle  aged  Christian  woman  to  keep 
house  on  small  farm;  no  family.  References  given  and 
2S!lli!£^__Address iSCJacobson,  McIntosh.  New  Mexico. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 


College  graduate  with  experience  gained  in  orchards 
a ,st  a'Jd  Middle  West  and  extensive  travel  in  apple 
nrSrni  of_West-  desires  position  as  manager  of  apple 
V™1™-  Proposition  in  bearing  orchards  con- 

siaered.  None  desiring  cheap  man  need  write.  Address 
■ Graduate,  care  The  Fruit-Grower.  

triinminCT man  °f  soreral  years’  experience  in  orchard 
vin«  ,g’  Hu  trimmln«  all  k'nds  of  ornamental  trees, 
'"fi’  shrubbe,ry  and  hedges,  or  caring  for  a lawn,  city 
Park,  college  grounds  or  hotel  grounds;  ref- 
rLT  ?ofu™sh*d-  Address  Allen  E.  Ives.  R.  F.  D.  4 
»ox  2oS,  Tacoma.  Washington. 

TvSTv  wan,ei1— 0n  fruit  or  truck  farm.  Married. 
inVirtfni?  rS  axperienre  ™ fruit  and  'truck  farm 
ing  p"  f ' ExPf.n(,nced  in  pruning  and  vinegar  mak- 
I’.mn  \ff  Position  with  an  up-to-date  grower.  L. 
“ran  Mannsville,  Oklahoma. 

tiling  "of  d|h"J ? " v?  bool<keeper,  salesman,  or  some- 
thinand  evn.H^’  ,Ha^  English  and  business  educa- 

H°VnRdoSr^d,.^ev:tatlnB  sa,ary  Paid-  e‘C' 


PrcSldd'  n0Sf'J'°"  by  agricultural  student.  Orchard 

|CSrtShareZlvCrirhanged-  AddreS3’  «• 

Hood  River  Apple  Land  atMosier  Prices 

Wei?  vES*  offer  ever  made,  only  one  thing 
imilest'to^inheysta0cprpeR-  >«e-half  mile  to  postoffice,  two 
iyay  to  Hood  nf™,  ' ^aradamized  road  most  of  the 
Best  of  e“l  food of  the  mountains, 
ulinr  circumstances  VhL'  raProvements.  Owing  to  pe- 
Mosler  market  *?  being  offered  through  the 

*150  per  acre,  MoWr  nrtm  Hood  river 

pash,  balance  easv  8 mmS?  f.  $ 0 per  acrel  one-half 
Write  for  list  No5 'l 4 1 H7eT'  °ther  good  buys. 

D-  HAIL  RFii'  ^°o‘r™b,e  t0  answer  questions. 

REAL  ESTATE.  MOSIER.  OREGON 


__ to  I ATE,  MOSIER,  OREGON 

Orchid  For  Lease 

’>■'«  aae-for  ,lve  years,  orchard  of  1,600  bearing 

!(  Mil  Hnn  • ,1  ...i_  . . .. 


I'Pie  trees  in  corn!  orcLard  of  1,600  bearing 

hree  miles  from  Ihlnnm-14!0",;  g00LwInter  varieties; 
luced  over  10  000  hlioulf  9t^^on-  This  orchard  pro- 
t onee  for  particulars  aPPles  in  1909-  Write 

DATJiyroRT  FAIRFAX,  MO. 


Ozark 
Tracts 

In  our  GOODMAN  COMMUNITY  are  of 
the  appealing  sort,  and  the  investment 
will  pay. 

It’s  just  a matter  of  time  when  some 
of  you,  who  read  this,  will  be  looking 
around  for  a small  piece  of  land,  upon 
which  you  can  settle  the  MEAT,  LARD 
and  EGG  question,  for  the  matter  of 
PRICE  is  here  to  stay. 

The  entire  civilized  world  is  facing  a 
new  ORDER  of  things  in  “ECONOMICS” 
by  reason  of  the  PRODUCING  class  join- 
ing the  ranks  of  the  CONSUMER  class. 
It’s  no  JOKE. 

In  Our  Community 

You  will  find  CLIMATE  unsurpassed, 
and  an  OCCUPATION  which,  properly 
given  to  just  10  acres  of  BEARING  OR- 
CHARD, with  strawberries,  poultry  or 
hogs  as  accessories,  will  yield  an 
ABUNDANCE  of  wealth,  and  a HAR- 
VEST OF  HEALTH. 

Of  Undeveloped  Lands 

Our  20,  40,  80  acres,  bordering  well 
traveled  roads,  will  make  YOU  a PROF- 
IT of  from  250  to  500  PER  CENT  in  the 
course  of  a few  years,  in  ACCRUED 
VALUE,  besides  the  DIVIDENDS  from 
your  PRODUCTS. 

Solve  the  Problem 

NOW,  let  us  show  you  the  LAND;  it 
will  cost  you  $5  for  the  round  trip, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  which  is  given 

WIGDN  e s day*.  buy-  Excursion  eYery 

James  B.  Welsh 

REALTY  AND  LOAN  CO., 

Address  G.  A.  Storm,  Sales  Manager 
Ozark  Dept.  O.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Valley  of  Virginia 

Farming  and  fruit  lands  along  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains;  eXpert  as  to  location  and  quality  of  soil. 
ED w Ann  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

EDWARD  PALMER,  Box  311.  WAYNESBORO,  VA. 


APPLE  CROP  ASSURED 

in  N.  W.  Arkansas.  Peaches  will  make  record  yield. 
Strawberry  the  best  stand  ever.  Get  one  of  these  divi- 
dend paying,  well  developed  orchards.  15  to  25  per 
cent  dividend  guaranteed.  Washington  and  Benton 
Counties  the  most  consistent  fruit  producing  district. 
Fine  water  and  climate.  Evaporates,  fruit  and  berry 
associations  guarantee  top  prices. 

SAMPLE  SNAPS 

10  acres,  5 orchard,  house,  barn  $1,000  00 

..$2,750.00 
. .$6,750  00 
. .$4,000.00 
. .$1,750  00 
a town  of 


— ' — a ...avo,  vunaiu,  u«jus»c>  uarn  

40  acres.  36  apples.  4 peaches,  bearing. 

60  acres.  40  hearing  fruit,  house,  barn 

100  acres,  40  fruit,  money  maker  

20  acres,  14  apples,  6 peaches,  snap  . . 

These  are  samples  close  to  Springdale,  „ _ 

2.500.  Ideal  conditions.  Have  50  stock  and  grain 
farms  if  you  don’t  care  for  fruit  raising.  Also  20 
big  orchards  set  solid  to  commercial  apples.  Get  my 
big  illustrated  free  list.  Pocket  map  showing  township 
and  range,  15c  postpaid.  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma 
or  Texas.  40  page  descriptive  book,  5c  postpaid.  I 
can  do  business  with  you  if  you're  in  the  market.  No 
trade. 

LOTT  “THE  LAND  MAN” 

311  Finance  Building  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Wanted — A Record  Breaker. 

The  Neosho  Ad  Club  of  Neosho, 
Mo.,  a thriving  little  city  located  in 
the  famous  Ozark  district,  has  decided 
that  the  most  practical  method  of  ad- 
vertising the  rich  farm  lands  in  their 
vicinity  would  be  an  expermental 
farm.  A ten-acre  tract  of  the  richest 
land  to  be  had  in  the  outskirts  of  Neo- 
sho has  been  donated,  and  the  club  is 
now  diligently  searching  for  an  am- 
bitious young  graduate  of  an  agricul- 
tural school  who  is  up  to  the  minute 
in  intensive  farming  and  willing  to  co- 
operate with  the  Ad  Club  in  makng 
this  particular  ten  acres  the  home  of 
many  record  breaking  crops.  Any  ap- 
plicant who  can  offer  the  endorsement 
of  his  former  instructors  will  be  con- 
sidered, and  all  net  profits  derived 
from  the  farm  will  go  to  the  man  in 
charge.  This  appeals  to  us  as  being 
a splendid  opportunity  for  a young 
man  with  confidence  in  his  own  ability 
and  proper  training.  The  Neosho 
farm  lands  produce  bumper  crops  of 
strawberries,  sweet  potatoes,  toma- 


toes, corn  and  wheat,  and  the  members 
confidently  expect  their  model  farm 
to  smash  at  least  one  record  each 
year.  Complete  details  will  be  gladly 
furnished  by  the  Neosho  Ad  Club. 

Orchard  Heaters  in  Louisiana. 

Judson  Harris,  Jennings,  La.,  writes 
that  orchard  heaters  were  used  satis- 
factorily in  protecting  orange  trees 
from  the  low  temperatures  which  were 
recorded  there  in  January.  Many  trees 
were  severely  injured,  but  in  one  or- 
ange grove  oil  burning  heaters  were 
used,  and  the  trees  did  not  drop  a leaf. 
He  believes  orange  growing  will  be 
an  assured  success,  now  that  the  heat- 
ers have  been  perfected. 

^ $ 

, A great  many  people  believe  that 
1911  is  to  be  the  year  of  a great  apple 
crop.  Let  us  hope  that  apples  will  be 
plentiful  enough  for  everyone,  rich 
and  poor,  to  have  abundant  supply. 
But  don’t  forget  that  the  larger  the 
crop  the  more  careful  you  should  be 
to  put  up  only  first-class  fruit.  In  a 
year  of  abundance,  cheap  stuff  is  not 
wanted. 

Sjjif.  ^ 

Ira  C.  Otto,  Indiana,  says  that  no 
paper  published  in  America  can  take 
the  place  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  and 
that  he  could  not  get  along  without  it. 
He  proves  that  he  means  what  he  says 
by  sending  $2  to  renew  his  subscrip- 
tion for  three  years. 

■Sjjfc 

Read  the  full-page  announcement  on 
third  cover,  of  “The  Fruit-Growers 
Guide-Book,”  now  ready  for  mailing. 
Cloth  bound,  $1.00  postpaid. 
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HERRIES  IN 

W.  VIRGINIA 

West  Virginia  is  now  making  great 
advances  in  most  branches  of  orchard- 
ing and  fruit-growing  and  ranks  high 
among  the  Eastern  fruit-growing 
states;  many  thousand  fruit  trees  con- 
sisting of  apples,  peaches,  pears  and 
plums  are  being  planted  every  year. 
But  along  with  this  advance  there  is 
one  fruit,  which  has  a large  home 
market,  that  is  being  neglected.  This 
is  the  cherry,  of  which  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  to  treat,  principally 
as  grown  for  home  and  nearby  mar- 
kets. When  1 speak  of  cherries  in 
this  connection  I do  not  mean  the  old 
Morello  or  the  small  black  heart,  but 
the  improved  cherries  such  as  are 
budded  on  imported  Mahaleb  and  Maz- 
zard  stocks.  This  includes  both  the 
sweet  and  the  sour  varieties.  These 
improved  cherries,  as  every  one  knows  | 
who  has  had  experience  with  them, 
are  far  superior  to  the  old  varieties, 
and  find  a ready  market  in  the  towns 
of  this  state  and  in  those  of  nearby 
states.  The  demand  is  never  half  sup- 
plied and  the  price  is  always  good  for 
cherries  properly  picked  and  mar- 
keted. 

Here  in  West  Virginia  we  have  an 
advantage  over  many  other  states  in 
that  we  can  grow  sweet  cherries  along 
with  the  sour  ones.  The  market  for 
the  sweet  varieties  is  growing  very 
fast  and  in  some  localities  it  is  now 
nearly  as  profitable  to  grow  the  sweet 
as  the  sour.  This  may  not  seem  true 
to  many,  but  remember  that  I do  not 
mean  the  old-time  black  hearts,  but 
the  large  improved  varieties  which  are 
very  fine  in  appearance  and  do  not 
deceive  their  appearance  when  it 
comes  to  quality. 

Cherries  with  proper  care  thrive  in 
most  all  parts  of  the  state  and  usually 
bear  quite  regularly.  Of  course,  like 
other  fruits,  there  are  some  sections 
in  which  they  thrive  better  than  in 
others.  Cherries  as  a general  rule  do 
best  on  a well-drained  gravely  or  sandy 
loam  with  a good  sunny  \ exposure 
where  the  air  drainage  is  good.  West 
Virginia  has  hundreds  of  such  locations 
and  can  very  profitably  grow  all  our 
home  markets  will  take  and  have  some 
to  send  to  not  far  distant  markets  out- 
siue  of  the  state.  In  growing  cherries 
good  air  drainage  is  especially  impor- 
tant and  that  can  be  had  very  cheaply 
in  West  Virginia.  One  reason  why  air 
drainage  is  needed  is  that  it  wards  off 
late  spring  frosts  which  sometimes 
catch  the  cherries  in  full  bloom.  The 
most  important  reason  air  drainage  to 
a very  large  extent  prevents  or  re- 


pearance  it  somewhat  resembles  the 
"cheat”  lands  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  state. 

The  trees  for  the  orchard  were  bud- 
ded by  my  father  on  our  own  farm, 
consequently  they  were  out  of  the 
ground  only  a short  time  in  trans 
planting  and  we  lost  very  few.  The 
varieties  planted  were:  Sweet,  Early 
Purple,  Itockport,  Gov.  Wood,  Napo- 
leon and  Black  Tartarian;  Sour,  Early 
Richmond,  May  Duke,  Dyehouse.Reine 
Hortense  and  English  Morello.  The 
trees  were  set  twenty  feet  apart  each 
way.  I wish  to  say  that  this  is  too 
close  and  that  the  trees  should  have 
been  set  at  least  25  feet  apart  each 
way,  and,  it  might  be  advisable  to  set 
some  of  the  strong  growing  sweet  va- 
rieties even  30  feet  apart.  Peach  trees 
were  set  between  the  cherry  trees  in 
the  rows  which  run  along  the  hillside, 
but  not  up  and  down  the  hill.  Also 
between  each  row  of  trees  two  rows 
of  black  raspberries  were  set.  This 
v/as  giving  the  land  plenty  to  do. 
These  raspberries  were  cultivated 
about  three  times  a year  with  a double 
shovel  plow  and  .this  cultivation  serv- 
ed the  trees  also. 

The  cherry  trees  were  kept  trimmed 
back  the  first  three  or  four  years  so 
as  to  produce  a low  head  so  the  cher- 
ries can  be  easily  picked.  Since  the 
fourth  year  very  little  trimming  has 
been  done. 

When  the  orchard  was  seven  years 
old  the  raspberries  were  removed  and 
cultivation  stopped.  Since  then  the  I 
orchard  has  been  in  timothy  and  1 
clover  which  is  cut  about  twice  a year 
and  left  lay  as  mulch.  Four  years  ago 
the  orchard  was  given  a good  coat  of 
stable  manure  which  is  the  only  fer- 
tilizer it  has  received.  This  manuring 
gave  such  good  results  that  we  will  j 
repeat  it  again  this  year.  The  peach  ' 
trees  set  as  fillers  bore  several  crops,  I 
but  have  all  been  cut  out  now. 

Practically  the  only  pest  we  have 
had  to  contend  with  is  the  cedar-bird,  I 
which  has  been  very  troublesome  and 
destroys  a good  many  cherries  every 
year.  We  have  found  no  effective  way 
of  combatting  them  except  with  the 
shotgun,  which  is  a very  expensive 
way.  During  the  last  two  years  we 
have  noticed  a little  leaf  spot  on  the 
English  Morello  and  we  expect  to 
spray  with  lime  and  sulphur  this  year 
to  control  the  disease. 

The  picking  and  marketing  is  often 
a problem  with  some  growers.  Our 
pickers  came  from  the  surrounding 
country  and  from  town.  We  pay  two 
cents  per  quart  and  require  that  all 


spoiled  cherries,  twigs  and  dirt  of  all  ! 
sort  be  kept  out.  The  cherries  must 
be  picked  with  stems  on  and  not  bruis- 
ed. We  have  to  be  pretty  strict  with 
the  pickers  in  order  to  get  them  to  do  ' 
it  right.  The  cherries  are  picked  in 
peck  baskets  and  then  emptied  in  I 
quart  berry  boxes  at  the  packing  shed 
or  near  the  tree  being  picked.  Each 
quart  box  is  filled  full  and  settled 
down  by  slight  jarring  and  then  round- 
ed again  so  that  they  will  get  to  mar- 
ket in  good  shape.  The  boxes  are  put 
in  bushel  berry  crates  and  taken  to 
market  and  sold  direct  to  the  grocery- 
men  and  retail  fruit  dealers.  There  is 
always  a demand  for  good  cherries 
put  up  in  this  manner.  We  get  from 
$2.40  to  ?3.50  per  crate.  Some  very 
fine  sweet  cherries  have  brought  $4.00 
per  crate,  but  this  is  rather  unusual. 

Since  the  orchard  was  five  years  old 
only  two  years  has  it  failed  to  produce 
a crop.  The  failure  in  both  cases  was 
due  to  late  spring  frosts.  The  total 
yield  of  the  orchard  for  any  one  year 
has  never  been  exceptionally  large, 
due  to  its  being  made  up  of  different 
varieties  which  do  not  all  produce  a 
bumper  crop  the  same  year.  Three 
years  ago  one  row  of  25  trees  of  Na- 
poleon produced  nearly  $150.00  worth 
of  cherries. 

Although  there  are  not  so  many  va- 
rieties of  cherries  as  some  other 
fruits,  there  are  some  which  are  far 
superior  to  others  and  it  is  important 
that  the  grower  know  which  are  best 
suited  to  his  section.  Some  varieties 
have  proved  successful  with  us,  while 
others  have  not.  I will  give  some  of 
the  good  points  as  well  as  the  bad  of 
varieties  we  have  grown  and  will  take 
them  up  in  the  order  of  their  ripening, 
beginning  with  the  sweet. 

The  Early  Purple  is  our  earliest 
cherry.  It  may  not  be  the  Early  Purple 
as  catalogued  by  the  nurserymen,  but 
it  is  much  like  it.  It  ripens  the  last 
week  in  May,  is  medium  in  size  and 
very  dark  red  when  fully  ripe.  The 
tree  is  a vigorous  grower  and  a good 
cropper.  The  only  fault,  that  can  be 
found  with  it  is  that  it  is  so  early  that 
the  birds  often  get  half  or  more  of 
them. 

The  Napoleon,  a white  cherry  with 
red  side,  comes  next.  It  is  fine  in  fla- 
vor and  appearance,  but  rots  badly  and 
is  not  recommended. 

The  Rockport  and  Gov.  Wood  are 
very  similar,  both  being  of  the  large 
white  red  cheeked  variety,  especially 
good  for  market.  Both  are  good  bear- 
ers and  are  not  susceptible  to  rot.  They 
can  be  recommended. 
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I Promise 

To  Save  You 
$37  to  $300 
On  a Gasoline  Engine 


GET  my  new  1911  Engine  Book — and 
convince  yourself.  I’ll  positively 
prove  just  how  I save  you  $37  od 
al%H.P.  and  $105.50 on  a 5 H.P.  Engine. 
No  matter  what  power  you  need — oi 
what  work  you  want  to  do — be  sure  to 
send  me  your  name.  A Postal  will  do, 


5H.P.  Gasoline  Engine 

Only  1 •%  SO  For  Pumping 

$11  t/  ___  and  all  Chorej 


The  greatest  work-saver  and  money-earnei 
ever  installed  on  any  farm.  The  only  othe: 
engine  that  compares  at  all  with  this  Gallowaj 
is  sold  for  $225.  Here  I save  you  just  $105.50  anc 
give  you  a better  engine.  Equally  large  saving! 
in  proportion  on  all  other  sizes.  Just  send  foi 
My  Engine  Book  and  astonishing  proposition 
It  gives  you  the  real  reasons  why  Galloway .witl 


his  enormous  factory,  and  the  steady  trade  o 
thousands  of  his  farmer  friends  can  offer  the  bes 
Gasoline  Engines  and  save  you  from  $37.00  t< 
$300.00.  And  everyEnglne  is  covered  by  the  Gallo 
guarantee,  and  sold  to  you  on  30  days  t< 
days  free  trial.  1 want  to  make  you  m; 
- special  proposition.  Just  send  mi 
* your  name  on  a postal.  Address  mi 
personally.  Wm.  Galloway,  Pres 

Wm.  Galloway  Company 
1035  Galloway  Station 
Waterloo,  Iowa 
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Free  Book 


ttit\  T7T7  Send  me  the  names  and  address^  of 
f fry  ri  Ij  five  people  who  grow  fruit,  and  ten  ceuts 
- to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  mailing, 
and  I will  send  you  absolutely  FREE,  four  very  beau- 1 
tiful  and  artistic,  highly  colored  photogravures.  ali! 
different:  size  11  by  16;  suitable  for  framing.  Send; 
today  before  they  are  all  gone.  Reg.  price  26c  ea/ih. 

F.  HOLMAN.  BOX  1277.  ST.  JOSEPH.  MISS0UR. 


Mammoth  White  Holland  Turkeys 

Pure  bred,  large  and  vigorous.  From  stock  wlnninij 
at  leading  shows.  White  Wyandottes.  Eggs  for  hatch 
ing.  H.  W.  Anderson,  Stewartstown.  Pa. 


“A  word  aptly  spoken  is  like 
of  silver.”  When  you  write 
advertisers  always  mention 


apples  of  gold  in  network 

The  Fruit-Growei 


The  Black  Tartarian  is  our  latesi 


sweet  cherry  and  one  of  the  best  sell 
ers.  It  is  very  large,  black  and  of  high 


quality.  It  does  not  come  into  bearing 


young,  but  seems  quite  regular  whei 


it  once  commences  to  bear. 

The  sour  cherries  begin  with  tb 
May  Duke,  a rich  red  cherry  ripenim 
about  the  first  or  second  week  in  June 
It  is  high  in  quality,  hut  rots  very  eas 
ily.  The  cherries  hang  in  large  clus 
ters  so  that  rot  spreads  too  easily  fron 


tards  cherry  rot  which  sometimes  par- 
tially or  entirely  ruins  a promising 
crop.  The  circulation  of  the  air  dries 
off  the  foliage  and  fruit  and  prevents 
the  spread  of  the  rot  fungus.  The 
sweet  varieties  are  more  susceptible 
to  rot  than  the  sour  and  for  this  rea- 
son should  be  planted  on  high  ground 
where  they  get  a good  circulation  of 
air  and  plenty  of  sunshine.  If  this 
one  point  is  carefully  considered  in 
planting  an  orchard  it  may  be  the 
means  of  saving  several  crops  which 
might  have  rotted. 

Most  varieties  thrive  best  on  mod- 
erately rich  soil.  Very  rich  soil  can- 
not always  be  recommended  for  the 
sweet  varieties  for  they  will  have  a 
tendency  to  grow  too  fast  to  bear  well. 
The  sour  varieties  succeed  better  than 
the  sweet  on  very  rich  soil. 

In  order  that  I may  give  more  in  de- 
tail the  culture,  including  picking  and 
marketing,  1 will  give  the  history  of 
an  orchard  consisting  of  1(18  trees  now 
fifteen  years  old  that  is  on  our  farm 
near  Morgantown.  This  orchard  is 
not.  a model  by  any  means,  for  we  have 
done  some  things  not  just  as  they 
should  have  been  done,  nevertheless 
the  orchard  has  proved  very  profit- 
able. 

The  orchard  is  located  on  a hillside 
facing  the  west,  near  the  top  of  the 
hill.  The  soil  consists  of  a mixture  of 
black  loam  and  sandstone  shale.  The 
shale  in  places  is  almost  too  thick  for 
any  of  the  loam  to  be  seen.  In  ap- 
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one  cherry  to  another. 

The  Dyehouse  and  Early  Richmonc 
are  somewhat  alike.  They  both  beai 
well  and  sell  well,  but  are  tender  anc 
rather  hard  to  handle.  The  Early  Rich 
mond  begins  to  bear  young  and  is  verj 
regular. 

The  Reine  Hortense  is  a very  largi 
high  quality  pale  red  cherry,  but  is  no 
profitable  with  us  on  account  of  its 
tenderness  and  irregular  bearing. 

The  Montmorency  is  probably  tin 
best  light  colored  sour  cherry.  It  i: 
larger  than  the  Early  Richmond  an< 
more  solid.  The  tree  is  hardy,  produc 
tive,  and  comes  into  bearing  early. 

The  English  Morello  is  our  lates 
and  best  selling  sour  cherry.  It  is  sim 
ilar  to  the  old  Merello,  but  very  mucl 
larger  and  not  quite  so  bitter.  The  tre< 
grows  slow,  but  hears  very  young. 

From  the  above  list  I recommenc 
the  following  for  marketing  purposes 
Early  Purple,  Gov.  Wood,  Rockport  an< 
Black  Tartarian  for  sweet;  Early  Ricb 
mond,  Montmorency  and  English  Moi 
ello  for  sour.  A well  located  orchari 
composed  of  these  varieties  properl: 
cared  for  with  special  attention  paid  h 
picking  and  marketing  can  not  fail  t> 
be  a profitable  investment  in  West  Vii 
ginia.  H.  S.  VANDERVORT. 

West  Virginia. 

^ ¥ 

The  Stone  is  the  best  tomato  t 
grow  for  canning,  as  its  fruit  is  a ric 
red  color,  that  stays  bright  after  bein 
cooked. 
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For  Immediate  Delivery 


The  publishers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  are  glad  to 
announce  that  the  first  edition  of  “The  Fruit-Growers 
Guide-Book”  is  now  ready  for  mailing.  There  will  be 
no  delay.  Send  a remittance  of  one  dollar  for  this 
book,  and  it  will  be  sent  to  you  by  return  mail  prepaid. 

This  work  comprises  almost  300  pages,  profusely 


Order  Now  and  Get  a Copy  of 
the  Fir&  Edition 

Your  horticultural  library  will  not  be  com- 
plete without  a copy  of  this  great  book.  The 
first  edition  comprises  only  1,000  copies,  and 
already  hundreds  of  orders  have  been  booked. 

If  you  believe  in  good,  sound  practical  reading, 
in  profiting  from  the  experiences  of  others,  in 
securing  information  which  might  cost  you 
$10,000  if  you  undertook  to  secure  it  alone,  you 
will  find  the  investment  of  $1.00  for  a copy  of 
this  book  to  be  a profitable  one  indeed. 

Cloth-Bound,  $1.00  Postpaid 

“The  Fruit-Growers  Guide-Book”  repre- 
sents the  time  and  efforts  of  Prof.  E.  H.  Favor, 

Associate  Editor  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  and  one 
of  the  best  known  practical  horticulturists  of 
the  day.  Mr.  Favor  is  a graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  and  was  for  a long  time 
connected  with  the  Experiment  Station  at 
Columbia,  and  has  also  had  experience  at  the 
Experiment  Station  at  Logan,  Utah,  together 
with  practical  orchard  experience  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

Profit  By  the  Experience  of  Others 

This  book  represents  the  result  of  a life- 
time experience  of  thousands  of  fruit-growers. 

It  took  years  to  compile  it,  and  has  just  been 
published  at  enormous  expense.  It  is  full  of 
practical  information  of  interest  to  the  small 
grower,  and  will  be  found  of  great  value  to  the 
professional  horticulturist  operating  on  a large 
scale.  Prof.  Favor  has  written  this  volume  in 
a fascinating,  non-technical  style,  which  makes 
every  phase  of  the  subject  so  clear  that  a child 
can  understand  and  appreciate  it. 

In  all  the  history  of  horticulture,  no  work 
has  ever  before  appeared  which  gives  in  con- 
densed form,  so  much  important  information 
boiled  down,  right  up-to-date,  on  fruit-growing. 

Valuable  for  the  Amateur 

If  you  merely  want  to  set  out  a few  trees, 

Prof.  Favor  tells  you  how  to  do  it,  and  how  to 
turn  your  fruit  into  the  most  money.  For  any- 
one contemplating  going  into  the  business  of 
fruit-growing,  this  book  will  be  worth  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  Great  pains  were  taken  to 
make  “The  Fruit-Growers  Guide-Book”  prac- 
tical and  thorough  in  every  detail.  No  one  man 
could  have  written  it  from  his  own  experience.  It  is  the  result  of 
testing  every  theory,  weighing  every  fact,  and  condensing  and  com- 
pi  mg  actual  experience  of  thousands  of  successful  fruit-growers. 

The  Only  Complete  and  Up-To-Date  Guide 

nVn^ti?r?para*j0n  this  book  required  years  of  study  and  practical  expe- 
L swu-  trave.lm£.  of  thousands  of  miles  from  East  to  West  and  from  North 
Fnn'f  o-  ’ invest*Sfting  famous  profit-paying  orchards,  interviewing  successful 
in  an°  ™any  maSnifi9ent  photographs  which  were  taken  appear 

, j.  m a?  effort.  to  make  it  of  greatest  value  to  American  fruit-raisers 
—a  guide  to  profit-earning  in  horticulture. 

Some  of  the  Data  the  Book  Contains 

ion  thu-°nly  rwork  which  contains  the  very  latest  up-to-date  informa- 

jinfio  nf  f„twUbjeCt  orchard  heating.  It  tells  the  cost  of  fighting  frost,  the 
iust  ho™  + ° use’  how  to  distribute  the  pots  for  most  successful  results,  and 

he  price  o^  the'book^k  W°rk‘  This  chapter  alone  is  worth  many  times 

)f  it^wiu  nb»°iUif^y  <h^erent  from  any  other  book  you  ever  saw.  Every  page 
it  will  put  dollars  into  your  pocket. 

T*-hplnio°k  ST  l10™  .t0  make  biS  Profits  in  fruit-growing. 

Tt  tbe  best  Iocatlon  for  planting  orchards  of  every  kind. 

It  teds  you  how  to  plant,  prune,  spray  and  graft. 

AU^Kn,  FlCk’  St<Te’  barvest’  market  and  ship  your  fruit, 
o ran  fruit  ransplanting,  spraying,  use  of  fungicides,  insecticides,  etc.  How 
Tn  f™  t -tnd-  Ve^etablea  of  every  description  for  best  results. 

, i gives  you  the  very  latest,  up-to-date  information  on  all  fruit- 


illustrated  and  neatly  bound  in  cloth.  Editions  of  this 
nature  are  usually  sold  at  $1.50,  but  we  have  made 
the  price  an  even  dollar,  for  we  want  to  have  the  work 
in  the  hands  of  every  member  of  “The  Fruit-Grower 
Family,”  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  offer  the  book 
just  at  this  time,  when  it  will  be  of  most  value  to  you. 

Cloth  Bound, 
$1.00,  Postpaid 
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growing  topics,  with  hundreds  of  money-making  hints  and  practical  advice  of 
great  value  to  either  large  or  small  fruit-growers. 

It  contains  in  condensed  form  the  cream  of  many  of  the  most  important 
horticultural  matters  which  have  been  discussed  at  length  in  past  years 
through  the  columns  of  The  Fruit-Grower. 

All  Orders  Filled  In  Rotation 

Cut  out  the  coupon  shown  in  this  advertisement,  and  mail  with  remittance 
of  $1.00  and  you  will  receive  by  prepaid  mail,  carefully  packed,  a copy  of  the 
Fruit-Growers  Guide-Book,  handsomely  bound  in  golden-brown  cloth,  cover 
stamped  in  colors.  Send  in  the  coupon  today. 

The  Fruit-Grower  !!>S  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  Book  Dept.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

I inclose  remittance  of  $1.00  for  which  send  me  by  return  mail,  a 
cloth-bound  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  The  Fruit-Growers  Guide-Book. 

Name  

Town  

State  


The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Missou  ri.  March,  1911.  Page  3 Cover. 


READ  WHAT  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  INVESTIGATED  SAY 


“I  know  no  other  section  where  the  combina- 
tion of  soil,  water  and  climate  are  quite  so  fa- 
vorable as  they  are  here,  and  I have  never  found 
any  other  company  that  comes  quite  so  near  giv- 
ing: exactly  what  they  promise  to  give  for  a cer- 
tain amount  of  money,  as  the  Luse  Land  & De- 
\ elopment  Company,  Limited. 

PROF.  C.  L.  SMITH,.  Spokane,  Wash.” 
The  best-known  horticultural  expert  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

"You  have  done  a great  development  work.  It 
is  the  most  picturesque  orchard  valley  I have 
seen.  HON.  L.  W.  HILL. 

“Pres't  Great  Northern  Ry.  Co.” 


"You  have  in  your  control  one  of  the  most 
attractive  little  valleys  in  the  entire  Northwest. 
Nature  has  indeed  done  everything  possible  for 
Sutherlin.  PROF.  A.  L.  PECK, 

"Corvallis,  Ore.” 

Landscape  Artist.  S.  P.  Ry.  Co. 

“The  soil,  climate  and  other  conditions  are 
more  perfect  than  in  any  apple-raising  district  I 
have  known.  J.  F.  COOPER, 

“Sauk  Center.  Minn.” 

"The  valley  is  certainly  an  ideal  spot.  I found 
conditions  all  far  beyond  my  expectations.  I 
have  invested  with  the  idea  of  making  it  my 
home.  J.  C.  CAMPBELL, 

"Hastings,  Neb.” 


“This  land  has  all  been  owned  by  a company 
that  is  developing  the  property  in  the  right  way. 
One  hundred  per  cent  of  the  Sutherlin  Valley 
fruit  growers  should  be  successful. 

"C.  A»  COLE, 

"Professor  Horticulture  of  the  Oregon  Agricul- 
tural College.” 

"I  believe  that  anyone  purchasing  land  in 
Sutherlin  Valley  at  present  prices  cannot  help 
but  receive  very  large  dividends  on  their  invest- 
ment. A.  W.  ARMATAGE, 

“Treas.  Minneapolis  Insurance  Agency,  Minneap- 
olis, Minn.” 


Scientific  horticultural  inspection  solicited,  and  investors  invited 
to  make  thorough  investigation  of  values.  Strictly  high-class  Ten  and 
Twenty-Acre  Tracts  sold  and  developed  when  desired,  in  the  most 
practical  and  thorough  manner.  Over  three-quarter  million  dollars 
worth  sold  within  the  past  year. 

Write  for  our  new  illustrated  booklet.  Address 

Luse  Land  and  Development  CoT 

201  Germania  Life  Bldg.  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


New  Orchard  Opportunities 


Sutherlin  Valley 


184  Miles  South  of  Portland  OREGON  On  the  Main  Line  of  the  Southern  Pacific 

The  Home  of  theSpitzenburg  and  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin 


SUTHERLIN  VALLEY  stands  for  the  BEST  in 
soil  productiveness,  fruit  culture  and  picturesque  beauty, 
and  is  now  being  effectively  and  uniformly  developed 
into  a high-class  orchard  and  residence  district. 

The  climate  is  exceptionally  favorable  to  plant  life, 
delightful  and  healthful.  Extreme  heat  is  rarely  felt,  and 
prostrations  are  unknown.  Early  in  the  afternoons,  a 
cool  and  refreshing  breeze  from  the  ocean  mitigates  the 
high  temperature,  and  the  nights  are  always  cool. 

The  entire  valley  is  being  devoted  to  fruit,  and  the 
orchards  will  be  within  a few  years  of  the  same  age. 
When  they  come  into  bearing  co-operation  will  result, 


and  the  product  command  the  most  advanced  prices. 

Sutherlin  has  an  annual  rainfall  of  34  inches,  averag- 
ing less  than  one  inch  during  July  and  August,  and  less 
than  two  inches  during  June,  July,  August  and  Septem- 
ber, the  summer  drouth  occurring  when  the  fruit  is  filling 
and  maturing  and  fruit  spurs  forming  for  next  year’s  crop. 

While  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  produce  fruit  in  spite 
of  this  deficiency  in  moisture,  water  supplied  by  irrigation 
at  this  time,  when  it  is  most  needed,  will  greatly  increase 
the  yield  and  produce  much  better  fruit.  The  advantages 
given  the  Sutherlin  orchardist  on  account  of  irrigation, 
are  inestimable. 


No  Killing 

Frosts 


No  Cyclones 
or  Blizzards 


No  Hail  or 
High  Winds 

No  Sand- 
storms 


No  Hot 

Summers 

No  Freezing 
Winters 


No  Infected 
Orchards 


ATHREE-YEAR-OLD  SUTHERLIN  ORCHARD 


Perfect  Air 

Drainage 

Ideal  Irriga- 
tion System 


Black  Sedi- 
mentary Soil 


High  Percent- 
age of  Humus 


Gravel  Subsoil 


Competent 
Horticultural 
Department 

Progressive 

Fruit- 

Growers 

Association 
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Elberta 

Apple  and 

Peach  Land 


Gives  you  a crop  every  year,  and  the 
highest  priced  market  in  America  for 
everything  you  raise.  Smudge  pots  or 

heaters  have  never  been  used  or  need- 
ed at  Elberta.  Cyclones,  hail  storms,  dust  storms 
are  unheard  of  at  Elberta.  Nights  are  cool  in 
midsummer.  Life  out  of  doors  is  delicious  every 
day  in  the  year. 

Elberta  is  300  to  500  miles  farther  south  than 
the  fruit  districts  of  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming 
Oregon  and  Washington,  giving  you  an  earlier, 
surer,  better  fruitage. 

Rich,  Loose  Soil 

Elberta  Soil  is  a loose,  volcanic  granular  silt  or  “mountain 
wash,”  rich  in  nitrates,  free  from  either  alkali  or  sourness,  giving 
the  fruit  a matchless  flavor  and  color.  It  is  from  20  feet  to  200 
feet  deep,  and  will  require  no  fertilizer  for  a generation. 

A gradual  slope  of  the  whole  tract  from  the  mountains  to- 
ward the  center,  with  a gentle  dip  toward  the  lake  on  the  north 
gives  natural  drainage  that  absolutely  prevents  seepage.  Charac- 
terized by  Government  reports  as  the  best  soil  in  the  United 
States,  for  fruit  raising. 

Splendid  Location 

Elberta  is  seventy-five  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
thirty  miles  south  of  Provo.  Utah,  on  the  Denver  & Rio  Grande. 
It  is  surrounded  by  mining  camps  and  towns  that  are  hungry  for 
everything  our  farmers  raise,  paying  top  prices. 

Its  nearness  to  Salt  Lake  City  gives  life  at  Elberta  the  pleas- 
ures of  rural  life  combined  with  the  advantages  that  a great  boom- 
ing metropolis  offers. 

Unfailing  Water  Supply 

We  own  an  artificial  lake  five  miles  long  and  one  mile  wide: 
containing  29,000  acre  feet  of  water— the  product  of  the  rains, 
and  springs  and  melting  snows  from  a drainage  area  of  250 
square  miles,  including  Mt.  Nebo,  the  tallest  peak  in  the 
Wasatch  range.  This  lake  or  reservoir  is  connected  to 
Elberta  land  bv  means  of  a great  flume  that  traverses 


— Courtesy 
Stark  Bro’s 
Nurseries  an# 
Orchards  Co., 
Louisiana,  Mo. 


This  is  tUe  kind  ot  apples  our  Elberta  Fruit-Growers  are  getting  from 
their  trees  EVERY  year. 

Ask  Mr.  Irvine  and  Mr.  Campbell 

Both  Mr.  Irvine  and  Mr.  Campbell  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
thought  so  much  of  the  merits  of  Elberta  lands  that  they  hat  e 
both  bought  tracts  as  personal  investments,  and  will  conduct 
thereon  ideal  orchards. 

A Great  Future  for  Elberta 

The  town  of  Elberta  is  now  only  a straggling  settlement.  In 
a year  from  now  it  will  be  a thriving  town,  and  before  long  it  ttill 
be  a live  city,  with  electric  lights,  paved  streets,  piosperous  mei- 
chants,  and  all  the  other  features  of  a city  that  starts  right  with 
the  right  kind  of  people  who  have  the  right  kind  of  push  and 
enterprise. 

Our  purchasers  and  settlers  come  from  Eastern  cities  and 
farms.  Most  of  them  are  practical  fruit-growers  who  have  given 
up  trying  to  fight  the  unequal  battle  against  odds  in  the  sour 
“rainfall”  soils  further  east. 

All  of  them  are  good  neighbors  and  good  American  citizens. 

$1,000  An  Acre  Profit 
From  Each  Annual  Crop 

is  not  only  possible  but  it  is  being  done  NOW  by  fruit-growers 
who  have  been  at  Elberta  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  Elberta  offers 
you  land  at  one-half  to  one-fifth  the  prices  now  asked  for  land,  not 
nearly  as  good  in  the  “boom"  districts  further  north.  This  is  not 
a boom  proposition.  The  undersigned  company  owns  all  the  land 
free  of  encumbrance,  and  will  take  its  time  about  selling,  being 
particular  whom  it  sells  to,  in  order  to  keep  up  a high  standard 
of  citizenship  and  to  establish  and  maintain  a reputation  for  El- 
berta fruit  that  shall  be  world-wide. 


Mil. 
ill.  II. 

Whitney, 

Pres. 

Elberta, 

Utah 

Please  send 
me  your  El- 
berta  Book,  ad- 
vertised in  The 
Fruit-Grower.  I 
would  like  to  ar- 
range to  start  for 


Klberta 1911. 

When  and  where  can 
you  meet  me? 

N nnic 


intervening  hills. 


Write  for  circulars.  Or,  better  still,  buy  a 
homeseeker’s  ticket  and  come  out.  Excursions 
first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month.  You 
will  be  our  guest9  during  your  stay  at  Elberta, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  mountain-locked  val- 
leys in  the  world. 

Write  a day  or  so  in  advance,  so  that  we  can 
arrange  for  your  accommodation  while  here. 


Utah  Lake  Land,  Water  & Power  Co. 

Elberta,  Utah 


M.  B.  WHITNEY 

President 
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Jacobs,  Orlando  1 55 

Jones.  J.  W 53 

Kahltr,  B.  F 56 

Kaldenberg,  T.  H 56 

Kaufman,  w H 55 

Kemmeter,  Beter  55 

Kemp,  W.  W 56 

Kepple,  C.  L 56 

Kitchen,  Joseph  H 55-56-57 

Koell  & Co..  Wm 56 

Krebill,  A.  D 56 

Lafrienere  57 

Lakevievv  Farm  57 

Lang.  C.  F 55 

Leach.  Jno.  S 56 

Lehman,  Geo.  - 57 

Lembke  & Lembke 57 

Lentz,  Chas.  E 56 

Lesher,  J.  F 56 

Lewis,  Peter  G 55 

Linn  & Son 55 

Logue,  LI  L 56 

Long,  Scott  55 

Loomis.  Chas.  Z 55 

Lorenz,  John  57 

Lott  & Son,  C.  J 55 

Mackey,  (’lias.  J 55 

Mnhaney  Bros 57-57 

Marble  Springs  Poultry  Farm... 55 

Martin,  J.  LI 56 

Marvin  Poultry  Farm.  F.  C 56 

Mathews.  A 55 

Matney.  W.  S... 55 

Maxwell,  W.  II 55 

McAvoy,  E.  F 53 

McClure,  Chas 55 

McConnell,  Bert  57 

Meadovvstream  56 

Meyers  E.  A 56 

Meyers,  Mrs.  J.  P 56 

Miller,  C.  M 55 

Miller,  K.  1 55 

Minkle  & Co 57 

Mohr,  Henry  56 

Mohr,  S.  Iv 56 

Moore,  Fred  H 57 

Murphy,  Ed  B 57 

Myers,  Fred  56 

Myers,  F.  E 55 

Myers,  S.  F .55 

Myers  & Jackson  56 

Naylor.  R.  II 56 

Nederveld.  G 55 

Nelson,  Llenry  A 56 

Nettich,  John  56 

Neubauer,  J 55 

Neville's  Poultry  Farm  55 

Nott,  S.  G 56 

Oakdale  Farm  55 

Ogle.  F.  A 56 

Old  Honesty  Lla tchery  56 

Orr,  Jno.  S 56 

Ostcrfoss  Poultry  Farm  55-56 

Ownland  Farm  56 

Palmer,  H.  M 55 

Paullus,  Henry  55 

Peacock,  Galileo  57 

Pennington.  ,J.  S 56 

Perrin,  F.  J 55 

Petie,  S.  H 57 

Pfile,  FTenry  53 

Firtle  Poultry  Farm 55 

Pollock,  Mrs.  Jones  57 

Poorman,  Jno.  G 56 

Poplar  Grove  Poultry  Farm 55 

Porter,  A.  P 55 

Price,  J.  W 55 

Price,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W 57 

Prospect  Poultry  Faim  55 

Quincy  Heights  Poultry  Fann....55 

Radcliffe.  C.  E. 55 

Ragan.  Charley  56 

Randolph  Poultry  L’arm  56 

Rath  Bros 55 

Reed,  Bernard  57 

Rehirtel,  Algie  56 

Keister,  Geo.  .1 57 

Rhodes,  Mis.  A.  N 5i 
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Richland  Farm  

56 

Rickey,  J.  C 

56 

Riddell,  Andrew  

56 

Ridge  Egg  Farm  . . 

56 

Kobnett,  Mrs.  A.  J. . 

55 

Rogers,  F.  A 

55 

Rogers,  II.  E 

56 

Knife,  Mrs.  Maud  . . . 

. . .56 

Ross,  Chas 

56 

Roth,  II.  D 

. . . 58 

Ruble,  11 

Weber,  W.  A 

:,>> 

Runyon,  R.  J> 

. . . 55 

Rynerson,  T II 

55 

Halyards,  R.  S 

56 

Sawyer,  W.  M 

57 

Sayres,  Geo.  <’ 

. . . 55 

Sohaaf,  Ernest 

56 

Sehaaf,  Walter  C 

. . . 55 

Schmidt,  Jno.  .1 

55 

Schmied  Bros 

56 

Schrubb.  James  .... 

56 

Schuman,  Ed.  J.  ... 

55 

Servoss  Hatchery  ... 

56 

Shelton,  Thos 

. . . 55 

Slicnk,  < laienee 

Shepard,  Mrs.  Geo.  .. 

57 

Sherman,  J.  I* 

56 

Shro.ver,  Mrs.  M.  L... 

55 

Sinn.  E.  B 

56 

Smith.  Jesse  P 

56 

Snyder,  E.  L 

56 

Souder,  H.  A 

56 

South  Kenton  Poultry 

F’arm 56 

55 

Stackhouse.  C.  M.... 

Stalling.  Carl  

. . . 55 

Stark,  M.  C 

56 

55 

Stewart.  Levi  H.  ... 

Stevenson,  F.  S 

59 

Stewart,  Mrs.  Lillie  . 

Stickley,  Allen  

56 

Stoner,  I>.  A 

57 

Stoner,  Mrs.  W.  L.  . 

56 

Street,  L R 

5 1 

Stryker,  W.  R 

56 

Stubblefield,  Thos.  M. 

. ..56-57 

Stumbaugh  Bros 

55 

Sutton.  F.  I) 

55 

Swonger,  L.  E 

57 

Templeton.  O.  O.  ... 

55 

Thompson.  Mrs.  Joe  . 

Tierney.  E.  C 

......  55 

. . . 55 

Todd,  Roy  E 

Todd  Sc  Sons  

Torrey,  G.  H 

55 

Turner  Sc  Sons,  L.  . 

56 

Twin  Bros.  Poultry  Yards. 

56 

Uhl  Hatrlury  

Yale  F.  R.  . 

Valley  City  Hatchery. 

56 

Veatch,  L.  R 

o5 

Walnut  Hill  Hatchery 

56 

Walters,  Albert  

56 

Watson,  I1.1  

56 

Weaver,  F.  Y 

56 

Welch,  J.  Hart  

Wells,  E.  M 

57 

White.  A.  FI 

56 

Voider,  Thos 

56 

Wile,  F.  G 

56 

Williams,  Clyde  

56 

Williams,  Jasper  

57 

Willis.  M 

56 

Wise.  Julia  E 

56 

Wolverine  Hatchery  . . 

56 

Weed,  L.  II 

55 

Woodruff,  L.  W 

55 

Woodward.  Ralph  .... 

56 

Woodworth.  Dr 

55 

Wuellner.  Henry  A.  . . . 

W.  F.  Wright  

Wynffarden  Hatchery  . 

56 

Yoder,  Levi  

57 

Young  Bros 

55 

Zion  Grove  Farm 

Pruning  Tools 

International  Tool  Co.. 

41 

Schroer,  J.  A.,  & Co. 

20 

Orcrarci  Heaters 

Taylor  Instrument  Co. 

18 

Troutman  Orchard  Heater 

Co...  7 

Paints 

Chase  Paint  Co.,  O.  L 

41 

National  Lead  Co 

41 

Railway  Companies 

Canadian  Pac.  Irrig. 

Col. 

Co.  34 

C..  It.  Sc  Q.  Ry 

Denver  & Rio  Grande  Ry.. 

K.  C. , Mex.  & Orient 

Ry. 

57 

K.  C.  Southern  Ry.  . . 

44 

Norfolk  Sc  Western  Ry 

46 

Northern  Pacific  Ry.. 

46 

Santa  Fe  Ry 

44 

Roofing  Materials 

Rnrber  Asphalt  Paving 

Co. 

47 

Century  Mfg.  Co 

Edwards  Mfg.  Co 

46 

Scales 

Jones  of  Binghamton. 
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Seedsmen  and  Florists 

Arch  las  Seed  Store 22 

Baines,  Ella  V 38 

Boerner,  A.  F...  . 38 

Farmers'  Seed  and  Nuisery  Co.  37 

Hubbard  & Co.,  T.  S 38 

Park,  Geo.  W 29 

Salzer  Seed  Co.,  Jno.  A 38 

Schi&ler-Cornell  Seed  Co 11 

S.  W.  Seed  Sc  Nursery  Co 35 

Sprayers  and  Appliances 

Asplnwall  Mfg  ( 28 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co 59 

Btek  Power  Sprayer  Co  .28 

Brown,  E.  C\,  Sc  Co 9 

Brusse,  Geo 57 

Champion  Potato  Mfg.  Co 42 

Crown  Specialty  ( o 59 

Dust  Sprayer  Mfg.  Co 57 

Field  Force  Pump  Co. 14 

Friend  Mfg.  Co 36 

Fuller  Sc  Johnson  Mfg.  Co 14 

Oa8port  Motor  Co 24 

Gay,  E.  li 57 

Goulds  Mfg.  Co 15 

Hildreth  Mfg.  Co 41 

Hurst  Mfg.  Co 15-20 

Jones  Bros.  Merc.  Co 11 

Myers  Sc  Bro.,  F.  E 41 

New- Way  Motor  Co 26 

Peppier,  Thomas  41 

RIppley  Mfg.  Co 42 

Spramotor  Co 15 

Stahl  Sprayer  Co..  William 42 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co....  15 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co 48 

Stump  Pullers 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co .32 


Talking  Machines 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co 49 


Tree  Protectors 

Burlington  Basket  Co. 


Veterinary 

Lawrence- Williams  Co. 


.58 


Wagons,  Wheels,  Etc. 

Belknap  Wagon  Co 4: 

Electric  Wheel  Co 43 

Empire  Mfg.  Co 42 


Water  Supply  Systems 

Missouri  Water  Sc  Steam  S.  Co.  23 


Well  Drilling  Machines 

American  Well  Works 53 

Keystone  Well  Works 53 

Pech,  Gus,  Fdy.  & Mfg.  Co 53 


Wind  Mills 

Lea  ch  Windmill  & Tank  Co 53 

Ottawa  Mfg.  Co 43 

Stover  Mfg.  Co 12 


Wire  Fencing 

Advance  Fence  Co 52 

Brown  L’ence  Sc  Wire  Co 52 

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co 52-53 

Dwiggins  Wire  Fence  Co 52-53 

Kitselman  Bros 52-53 

Ottawa  Mfg.  Co 52 

Republic  Fence  Co 52 

ITp-to-Date  Mfg.  Cc 53 

Ward  Fence  Co 52 


Miscellaneous 

Allen.  S.  L 19 

Automatic  Jack  Co 47 

Baker  Mfg.  Co 12 

Barker  Mfg.  Co 33 

Bateman  Mfg.  Co 41 

Benjamin.  G.  S 53 

Brooks  Rupture  Appliance  Co 57 

Burnham,  Hanna  & Munger 43 

Clark.  Dr.  L.  W 10 

Clipper  Lawn  Mower  Co 43 

Coca  Cola  Co 20 

Coleman.  Watson  E 14 

Cornish  Co 50 

Coyne  Bros  53 

Cross  Pen  Co 29 

Dale  Watch  Co 51 

Du  Pont  Sc  Co..  E.  1 40 

Failing  Poultry  Farm 57 

Fruit-Grower  (Bond)  50 

Fruit-Grower  (Radish  Seed) 50 

Fruit-Grower  (Catalogue) 51 

Gardner  Office  Supply  Co 43 

Glide  Road  Machine  Co 36 

Greene,  F.  R 51 

Gregory.  J.  D 50 

Hager  Sc  Co.,  B.  F 34 

Halbert,  H.  A 57 

Harman  Supply  Co 35 

Harvey  Spring  Co 12 

Howell.  Geo.  E 57 

I wan  Bros 41 

Jones  Post  Merc.  Co 50 

Jones,  T.  M 57 

Kaldenberg.  T.  H 57 

Luther  Grinder  Co 42 

Masters  Planters  Co 43 

Mead  Cycle  Co 51 

Nat'l  Salesmen’s  Training  Ass'n  48 

Patch.  A.  H 50 

Post  Card  Specialty  Co 57 

Rife  Engine  Co 42 

St.  Joseph  Skirt  Co ...38 

Tak-A-Nap  Co 57 

Taylor  Instrument  Co 18 

Thornburgh  Mfg.  Co 20 

Wickersham,  H.  G 57 
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Wo  want  our  1911  Catalog 
the  home  of  every  Farmer  in 
America;  178  pages  of  genuine 
Buggy*  Harness  and  Saddle 
bargain*;  251  illustrations;  138 
styles  Vehicles,  74  designs  in 
Harness.  Biggest  and 

/MT^  | I best  book  ever  print- 

v\  ed.  Murray  “Highest 

XAJ -ft  Award’  ’ Buggies 
_ irTr"  m Direct  from  his  Fac- 

tory; 4 weeks’  road 
_ trial;  2 years’  guar- 

GaZ  I antee.  Send  for  this 

Big  pree  Book  today. 

°e  H.  Murray  Mfg.  Co., 393  E.  6th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


From  Factor/To  Horse 


Please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower 
when  writing  to  advertisers. 


New  Strawberries 


Nearly  100  varieties  to  select  from.  We  guar- 
'i n v 6 r»Jr  ft?8  *to  1,lgh  ®rade  and  equal  to 
fo/n  j 18th  An,mal  Catalog  is  ready.  Write 


The  Flansburgh  & Potter  Co. 

BOX  333 


LESLIE,  MICH. 
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MICHIGANFRUIT 


Virgin  soil  in  Manistee  County  near  Lake  Mich- 
igan; high  elevation;  air  drainage;  good  roads  and 
markets.  All  selected  orchard  lands  for  sale  by 
the  owner  in  tracts  of  40,  80  and  160  acres.  Cir- 
culars free. 

J.  E.  MERRITT,  MANISTEE.  MICHIGAN 


A BARGAIN 


if  taken  within  60  days.  Sixty  acres,  mile  Hiwasse, 
on  main  road,  25  acres  7.  9 and  15-year-old  apple  or- 
chard: Ben  Davis,  Jonathan  and  Gano;  also  about  200 
Elberta  peach  trees  in  bearing:  20  acres  in  cultivation, 
balance  good  timber.  This  is  all  good  fruit  land,  splen- 
did elevation  and  air  drainage.  These  trees  are  all  full 
of  fruit  buds,  in  excellent  condition,  and  this  crop  will 
almost  pay  for  the  land.  Price  $3,000,  $1,000  cash, 
$1,000  1 and  2 years.  Banks  &.  Adcock,  Hiwasse,  Ark. 


Louisiana  Land  Show 


MONROE,  LOUISIANA.  MAY  4th.  5th  and  6th 
Reduced  rates  all  railroads.  For  Louisiana  infor- 
mation write 


W.  A.  JO\ES,  SECRETARY 
Louisiana  Farm  Land  Congress 

LOUISIANA 
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RQP  BULLETINS 
OFTENER 


The  crop  reports  which  have  appear- 
ed in  The  Fruit-Grower  during  the 
summer  months  of  the  past  few  years 
have  been  one  of  the  strongest  features 
of  the  paper.  By  keeping  watch  of 
these  reports  many  of  our  subscribers 
have  received  very  much  more  money 
for  their  crops  than  they  would  have 
otherwise.  The  weakest  thing  about 
these  reports  has  been  that  they  ap 
peared  only  once  a month.  The  pub- 
lishers of  The  Fruit-Grower  have  been 
considering  plans  to  remedy  this  con- 
dition, by  publishing  special  a crop 
and  market  bulletin,  so  that  there 
would  be  THREE  reports  during  each 
month,  on  approximately  the  1st,  10th 
and  20th. 

The  preparation  of  such  a bulletin, 
printing  it  and  mailing  it  would  entail 
great  expense,  but  we  believe  it  could 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  our  subscrib- 
ers at  a cost  of  about  25c  per  year,  cer- 
tainly not  over  50c  per  year.  The  bul 
letin^  as  we  have  it  now  planned,  would 
at  first  consist  of  eight  pages,  8y2xll 
inches  in  size,  each  page  having  three 
columns  the  width  of  those  now  in  The 
Fruit-Grower.  The  reports  would  at 
first  be  arranged  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  present  reports,  but  in 
addition  there  would  be  a section  of 
the  paper  devoted  to  the  prices  that 
growers  are  being  paid  for  their  fruit. 
In  other  words,  it  would  be  a bulletin 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  selling  and 
marketing  end  of  fruit  business,  con- 
sidered from  the  standpoint  of  the  man 
who  grows  the  fruit. 

Whether  or  not  such  a bulletin  is 
published  will  depend  altogether  on 
whether  our  subscribers  want  it.  If  a 
detailed  report  of  the  fruit  conditions  . 
throughout  the  entire  country  reached 
you  three  times  each  month,  would  it 
not  be  of  great  service  to  you?  Do  you 
want  to  know  where  the  fruit  is  in 
small  supply  and  where  the  biggest 
prices  are  being  received?  Do  you 
want  to  sell  fruit  for  more  money  than 
you  have  been  getting?  The  proposed 
addition  to  our  crop  reporting  system 
will  give  you  three  carefully  prepared 
and  truthful  reports  each  month.  They 
will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
who  grow  fruit,  and  will  not  be  padded 
so  as  to  hammer  don  the  price. 

Before  starting  the  work  on  such  a 
project,  we  want  to  hear  from  every 
one  of  our  readers.  We  want  you  to 
sit  down  right  now  and  tell  us  what 
you  think  of  The  Fruit-Grower’s  crop 
reports  and  of  the  proposed  crop  bulle- 
tin. We  urge  you  to  write  to  us  today. 
If  such  a bulletin  meets  with  your  ap- 
proval, we  shall  be  glad  to  have  you 
also  tell  us  if  you  would  send  us  a re- 
port of  the  fruit  conditions  in  your 
vficinity;  in  other  words,  if  you  would 
assume  the  duties  of  serving  as  our 
crop  correspondent  in  your  vicinity.  It 
involve  nothing  more  than  filling  out 
a postal  card  occasionally,  and  we  will 
furnish  the  necessary  cards  and  post- 
age. 

We  know  you  are  especially  busy 
just  now,  as  spring  is  right  at  hand, 
and  the  coupon  in  the  corner  of  this 
page  has  been  inserted  to  make  it  eas- 
ier for  you  to  let  us  know  what  you 
think  of  this  proposed  crop  and  market 
bulletin.  If  you  haven’t  time  to  write 
us  a letter,  fill  in  the  blank  spaces  on 
the  coupon,  write  your  name  and  ad- 
dress plainly  and  mail  at  once  to 
THE  FRUIT-GROWER, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Crop  Bulletin  Coupon 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.: 

If  you  decide  to  go  ahead  with 
your  plan  to  publish  a “Fruit-Grow- 
ers’ Crop  and  Market  Bulletin,”  to 
be  published  on  the  10th  and  20th 
of  each  month,  I agree  to  pay  25 
cents  per  year  for  this  Special  serv- 
ice, and  will  remit  the  amount  on 
receipt  of  the  first  copy  of  the 
“Bulletin.” 

Name  

Town 

State  


Stop  Losing  Money 
on  Your  Fruit 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  lost  every  year 
by  grower  who  do  not  know  the  condition  of  the  fruit 
crops  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

By  failing  to  keep  posted  on  the  crop  conditions  you 
will  be  an  easy  victim  of  the  fruit  buyers. 

Loss  In  Selling  Apple  Crop 


“A  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  writes  of  the  expe- 
rience of  a neighbor  who  sold  his  apple  crop  one  sum- 
mer for  $2,600,  the  buyer  to  pick  and  pack  the  fruit. 
The  buyer  sold  the  fruit  for  about  $15,000,  and  would 
have  been  willing  to  pay  much  more  for  the  crop  than 
he  did,  but  the  grower,  not  being  posted  as  to  crop 
conditions,  did  not  know  what  his  fruit  was  worth. 

“We  can  tell  of  a case  even  worse  than  that.  A 
Missouri  apple  grower  thought  he  did  not  need  The 
Fruit-Grower,  and  declined  to  pay  $1  a year  for  sub- 
scription. A few  years  ago  he  had  a fine  crop  of  fine 
apples,  which  had  been  well  cared  for — but  he  had  no 
idea  of  the  marketing  end  of  the  business.  Buyers 
who  visited  his  orchard  told  of  the  wonderful  crop  of 
fruit  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  correspondingly 
low  prices,  and  finally  one  of  them  offered  the  grow- 
er $3,000  for  his  fruit  on  the  trees.  Not  knowing  any- 
thing about  the  apple  crop  in  other  sections  of  the 
country,  the  grower  accepted  the  price  and  thought 
he  had  made  a fine  sale. 

“This  sale  was  made  just  before  picking  time,  so 
that  the  buyer  took  little  risk  of  losing  the  crop  from 
storm.  His  men  picked  almost  $20,000  worth  of  ap- 
ples from  the  orchard,  and  the  grower  finally  learned 
that  he  had  actually  lost  at  least  $10,000  by  not  being 
posted  on  the  apple  crop. 

“This  isn’t  an  exceptional  case,  either.  There  are 
apple  buyers  and  others  who  simply  look  for  just  such 
men,  and  when  they  find  one  they  soak  him  good. 
This  grower  could  have  paid  his  subscription  to  The 
Fruit-Grower  and  by  reading  our  crop  reports  could 


have  kept  in  touch  with  crop  conditions  throughout 
the  country,  and  he  would  have  been  about  $9,999 
better  off— the  odd  dollar  going  to  pay  his  subscrip- 
tion to  The  Fruit-Grower. 

“For  fear  someone  will  think  this  picture  is  over- 
drawn, we  will  say  that  just  after  the  January  num- 
ber appeared  we  received  a letter  from  a man  who 
had  read  of  the  crop  of  apples  harvested  from  leased 
orchards  in  Northwest  Missouri,  and  he  wanted  to 
know  if  we  could  help  him  locate  a good  orchard  for 
lease. 

“ ‘Don’t  tell  me  to  advertise  in  The  Fruit-Grower 
for  one,’  he  wrote,  'for  I don’t  want  to  reach  men  who 
are  up  to  date  enough  to  read  a good  fruit  paper.  I 
want  to  reach  the  fellows  who  are  too  far  behind  the 
times  to  read  your  paper.  There  are  lots  of  such  fel- 
lows, and  they  are  the  ones  from  whom  the  big  snaps 
are  to  be  secured.  I wouldn’t  expect  that  any  man 
who  reads  The  Fruit-Grower  should  have  so  little 
idea  of  what  his  orchard  is  worth.  If  you  can  put  me 
in  touch  with  the  man  who  will  not  read  farm  papers, 
but  who  has  an  orchard,  he’s  the  man  I want,  for  his 
orchard  is  sure  to  be  open  for  a lease  on  mighty  easy 
terms.’ 

“We  hope  our  readers  will  appreciate  the  implied 
compliment  contained  in  this  letter.  We  also  hope 
they  will  sympathize  with  the  man  who  does  not  read 
The  Fruit-Grower’s  crop  reports,  and  as  a conse- 
quence gets  taken  in  by  the  unscrupulous  apple  buy- 
ers. Try  to  get  him  to  subscribe,  and  thus  assist  him 
in  getting  more  money  from  his  crops.” 


The  above  quotation  is  an  editorial  taken  from  the  March  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  and  that  issue  had  hardly  been  mailed  before  the  subscriber  who  furnished 
the  information  about  the  man  first  mentioned — the  man  who  sold  his  crop  tor 
$2  600— wrote  and  asked  why  we  did  not  tell  the  story  as  it  really  was.  1 his  man 
told  us  the  buyer  actually  made  $20,000  on  the  deal,  and  we  scaled  the  story  down  to 
$5,000,  not  because  we  did  not  believe  our  subscriber,  but  we  were  afraid  our  readers 

would  not. 

The  point  to  the  story,  and  to  each  of  the  others  in  the  quotation,  is,  that 
through  the  crop  reports  published  in  The  Fruit-Grower  you  will  know  the  size  of 
the  crops  throughout  the  country  and  the  prices  being  paid  in  other  districts.  You 
will  then  be  posted  just  as  well  as  the  buyer.  You  will  have  the  facts  that  will  save 
you  a big  lot  of  money  when  your  crop  is  ready  to  move. 


Do  You  Want  Reliable  Crop  Re- 
ports Three  Times  a Month? 

The  publishers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  propose  to  issue  a Special  Crop  and  Market  Bulletin  in 
addition  to  the  reports  which  appear  in  the  regular  issue,  and  to  have  the  bulletin  appear  twice  each 
month.  This  would  give  you  the  reports  in  our  regular  edition  on  the  first  of  each  month,  and  the 
Special  Crop  Bulletin  on  the  10th  and  20th.  More  complete  information  about  this  bulletin  is 
given  in  the  reading  matter  on  this  page.  We  want  our  readers’  fullest  confidence  in  this  matter, 
for  if  it  is  published  it  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers,  as  they  are  the  ones  who  will  gain  U e 
want  you  to  write  us  exactly  where  you  stand.  If  you  want  the  bulletin,  tell  us.  If  you  think  the 
monthly  reports  as  they  now  appear  are  entirely  satisfactory,  write  us.  The  bulletin  depends  alto 
gether  on  the  service  it  can  render  to  our  readers 

If  you  cannot  spare  the  time  to  write  us  a letter,  fill  in  the  coupon  in  the  corner,  and*mail  to 
us,  as  it  will  enable  us  to  judge  the  attitude  you  hold  on  such  a matter. 


The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 
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This  Great  Book  Now  Ready 

For  Immediate  Delivery 


The  publishers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  are  glad  to 
announce  that  the  first  edition  of  “The  Fruit-Growers 
Guide-Book”  is  now  ready  for  mailing.  There  will  be 
no  delay.  Send  a remittance  of  one  dollar  for  this 
book,  and  it  will  be  sent  to  you  by  return  mail  prepaid 
This  work  comprises  almost  300  pages,  profusely 

Order  Now  and  Get  a Copy  of 
the  Fir^t  Edition 

Your  horticultural  library  will  not  be  com- 
plete without  a copy  of  this  great  book.  The 
first  edition  comprises  only  1,000  copies,  and 
already  hundreds  of  orders  have  been  booked. 

If  you  believe  in  good,  sound  practical  reading, 
in  profiting  from  the  experiences  of  others,  in 
securing  information  which  might  cost  you 
$10,000  if  you  undertook  to  secure  it  alone,  you 
will  find  the  investment  of  $1.00  for  a copy  of 
this  book  to  be  a profitable  one  indeed. 

Cloth-Bound,  $ 1 .00  Postpaid 

“The  Fruit-Growers  Guide-Book”  repre- 
sents the  time  and  efforts  of  Prof.  E.  H.  Favor, 

Associate  Editor  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  and  one 
of  the  best  known  practical  horticulturists  of 
the  day.  Mr.  Favor  is  a graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  and  was  for  a long  time 
connected  with  the  Experiment  Station  at 
Columbia,  and  has  also  had  experience  at  the 
Experiment  Station  at  Logan,  Utah,  together 
with  practical  orchard  experience  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

Profit  By  the  Experience  of  Others 

This  book  represents  the  result  of  a life- 
time experience  of  thousands  of  fruit-growers 
It  took  years  to  compile  it,  and  has  just  been 
published  at  enormous  expense.  It  is  full  of 
practical  information  of  interest  to  the  small 
grower,  and  will  be  found  of  great  value  to  the 
professional  horticulturist  operating  on  a large 
scale.  _ Prof.  Favor  has  written  this  volume  in 
a fascinating,  non-technical  style,  which  makes 
every  phase  of  the  subject  so  clear  that  a child 
can  understand  and  appreciate  it. 

In  all  the  history  of  horticulture,  no  work 
has  ever  before  appeared  which  gives  in  con- 
densed form,  so  much  important  information 
boiled  down,  right  up-to-date,  on  fruit-growing. 

Valuable  for  the  Amateur 

If  you  merely  want  to  set  out  a few  trees, 
frot.  Favor  tells  you  how  to  do  it,  and  how  to 
turn  your  fruit  into  the  most  money.  For  any- 
one contemplating  going  into  the  business  of 
fruit-growing,  this  book  will  be  worth  thou- 

S °iL.doliars‘  Great  Pains  were  taken  to 
make  The  Fruit-Growers  Guide-Book”  prac- 

S thorough  in  every  detail.  No  one  man 

3Ve  wn£ten  it  from  his  own  experience.  It  is  the  result  of 
t>ilino-^=,eIeiT  t eoT’  weighing  every  fact,  and  condensing  and  com- 

g ua  experience  of  thousands  of  successful  fruit-growers. 


illustrated  and  neatly  bound  in  cloth.  Editions  of  this 
nature  are  usually  sold  at  $1.50,  but  we  have  made 
the  price  an  even  dollar,  for  we  want  to  have  the  work 
in  the  hands  of  every  member  of  “The  Fruit-Grower 
Family,”  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  offer  the  book 
just  at  this  time,  when  it  will  be  of  most  value  to  you 


Cloth  Bound,  $1.00,  Postpaid 


The 
first 
edition 
of  1,000 
copies 
was  sold 
during 
the  first 
month 
the  book 
was  off 
the  press. 
A second 
edition 
has 
been 
printed 
and  is 
now 
ready 


growing  topics,  with  hundreds  of  money-making  hints  and  practical  advice  of 
great  value  to  either  large  or  small  fruit-growers. 

It  contains  in  condensed  form  the  cream  of  many  of  the  most  important 
horticultural  matters  which  have  been  discussed  at  length  in  past  years 
through  the  columns  of  The  Fruit-Grower. 

All  Orders  Filled  In  Rotation 

r °Uj  the  coHpon  shown  in  this  advertisement,  and  mail  with  remittance 

ol  $1.00  and  you  will  receive  by  prepaid  mail,  carefully  packed,  a copy  of  the 
Fruit-Growers  Guide-Book,  handsomely  bound  in  golden-brown  cloth  cover 
stamped  in  colors.  Send  in  the  coupon  today. 

itionon* thnibje?tyofW°rkhWHiChh  contains  the  very  latest  up-t0-date  informa-  ThG  Fmit"GrOWCr  Dept.  St.  JOSGpfl,  M(). 
kinds  X fuel  to  use  II  tells  the  cost  of  fating  frost,  the  1 

just  how  to  proceed  S r‘bfe  P°LS  for  most  successful  results,  and 

the  price  of  the  book.  th  WOrk>  Thls  chaPter  alone  is  worth  many  times 

of  it  wifi  SrilonaLlnJr^u/p^ket7  °ther  b°°k  y°U  eVCr  Saw>  Every  page 

L^x^lamVfllL3^0^  i1™*0  n?ake  biS  Profits  in  fruit-growing. 

It  tells  vou  hn  tSt  ,ocatlon  f°r  Planting  orchards  of  every  kind. 

How  to  niri!  ? Plant’  prune-  spray  and  graft. 

Ali^h°  P‘ck’  st°re’  ,harvest>  market  and  ship  your  fruit. 

to  can  fruits  andveffetLh?^’  s?raying>  use  <?f  fungicides,  insecticides,  etc.  How 
In  fact  it  b' 1 °f  every  descnPtion  for  best  results. 

’ S you  the  very  latest,  up-to-date  information  on  all  fruit- 


The  Only  Complete  and  Up-To-Date  Guide 

riencebthert5 Sn°/,fis  book  re/lui.red  years  of  study  and  practical  expe- 
to  South  investipafino-  fbousands  of.  miles  from  East  to  West  and  from  North 
fruit-growers  aifrl  mf  amous  Profit-paying  orchards,  interviewing  successful 
in  this  book  in  an  effnr/f  magI?,lb^fn ^ Photographs  which  were  taken  appear 

— a guide  to  nmff  rt- t0  ?nabe  lt:  °f  greatest  value  to  American  fruit-raisers 
a guide  to  profit-earning  in  horticulture. 

Some  of  the  Data  the  Book  Contains 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  Book  Dept.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

I inclose  remittance  of  $1.00  for  which  send  me  by  return  mail,  a 
cloth-bound  copy  of  The  Fruit-Growers  Guide-Book. 
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Health 


Fruits 

Morrisania  is 


the  country  where  a better  combination  exists  than  at 
nd  in  the  Grand  Valley,  Colorado,  which  is  being  de- 
s.  It  is  an  ideal  place  for  fruit-growing,  and  it  is  an 
Soil  water,  climate,  shipping  facilities,  general  surroundings  all 

ruit-Grower  had  acquired  an  interest  in  the  famous  Morrisania 
inted  part  of  the  land  for  our  own  use,  and  in  order  to  get  any  had 

land  were  offered  Fruit-Grower  subscribers  who  wanted  high-grade 

d the  remaining  tracts  will  be  taken  this  year,  if  those  interested 

4 

in  a nerfect  climate,  to  investigate  Morrisania.  I wouldn  t urge 


TREE  AT  MORRISANIA  IN  1910. 

>ld.  Black  Twig  blossoms  are  very  easily  r 
y free  our  trees  are  from  frost  injury. 


MAMMOTH  BLACK  TWIG 
is  ordinarily  a shy  bearer  until  trees  are  c 


injured  by  frost,  and 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH^MISSOURl 


Fruit-Grower  to  ; Jjj 
change  his  location 
if  his  family  is  healthy 
and  he  is  doing  well. 

But  I know  that 
many  persons  want 
to  improve  their  lo- 
cations, and  I want 
to  tell  them  about 
Morrisania. 

I know  that  other 
persons  must  seek 
Colorado’s  pure,  dry 
air,  because  some 
member  of  the  family 
is  afflicted  with  bron- 
chitis, catarrh  or  tu- 
berculosis. Such 
persons  will  not  find 
anywhere  a better 
combination  than  at 
Morrisania;  here 
fruits  and  vegetables 
of  all  kinds  grow  to 
perfection;  we  have 
pure  mountain  water 
300  days  of  sunshine 
a year,  with  most 
beautiful  mountain 
and  valley  scenery  This  variet; 

SUrrOU'S“' no,,  as  might  be  supp^d^ew 
alfalfa,  which  has  been  grown  there  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years;  there  ^ ^lf%"^rf  PP  inhfact  every  fruit  that 
numerous  younger  orchards;  cherries,  apricots,  peaches,  pears,  and  prunes  all  in  be  g ’ y 

can  be  grown  in  the  temperate  zone  is  producing  well  at  Morrisania. 

HERE  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  MORRISANIA: 

Ideal  Conditions  for  the  Fruit  Farmer  and  Family  Ideal  Conditions  for  Growing  Best  ^ 

lously  low,  for  there  is  no  canal  to  be  maintained.  For  last  th  e 
maintenance  charge  has  been  only  17  cents  per  acre  per  yen  • 

No  uncertainty  as  to  soil,  for  all  kinds  of  fruits  'varieties’ 

showing  just  what  can  be  produced.  We  have  even  tested  \a 

and  know  the  ones  which  pay  best.  , , v eas. 

Soil  is  deep  red  loam,  very  rich  m mineral  elements  and  very  e 
Hv  worked  Clover,  alfalfa  and  peas  grow  to  perfection  in  this  soi1  and 
nitrogen  and  vegetable  matter  can  be  easily  supplied  in  form  ot  cover 

C1°PDrainage  is  absolutely  perfect.  No  possibility  of  seepage,  and  no 

tl  ^Crops^are'  remarkably  free  from  frost  injury.  Land  all  slopes  to 

the  north,  retarding  blooming  of  trees.  . . h 

Air  drainage  could  not  be  better;  land  lies  on  a bench  which  drops 
away  abruptly  to  the  Grand  Valley,  400  feet  below.  In  the  last  thiee 
years,  the  worst  ever  known  in  Colorado,  Motunsania  has  had  t 
good  fruit  crops,  including  everything  from  apricots  to  winter  appl 

and  without  use  of  orchard  heaters.  Grande 

Shipping  facilities  the  best— on  main  line  of  Denvei  & Rio  Grand 
and  Colorado  Midland  railways.  Fruits  can  be  shipped  through  G 
Junction  Fruit-Growers’  Association,  if  desired.  as 

No  fungous  diseases  of  any  kind.  Spraying  against  such  insects  a 
codling  moth  is  more  effective,  because  no  rams  interfere  with  tl 
work,  and  poisons  are  not  washed  from  fruit. 

Trees  bear  young.  Five-year-old  trees  produce  apples  woith  while. 


Climate  is  perfect.  Pure,  dry  air,  with  almost  continuous  sunshine 
Winter  is  more  agreeable  than  in  the  Middle  West,  with  fewer  sudden 
changes.  Summers  are  delightful — warm  in  the  sun,  to  color  fruits,  but 
cool  in  shade,  with  mountain  breezes;  sleep  under  blankets  every  night 
in  summer. 

Water  is  pure  and  soft,  coming  from  melted  snows  in  government 
forest  reserve.  No  summer  resorts  above,  to  contaminate  water  supply, 
causing  typhoid  fever,  etc.  . 

Water  can  be  had  under  pressure  for  domestic  use,  if  desired. 

Every  member  of  the  family  can  work  in  the  open,  for  work  is 
varied.  An  ideal  place  for  poultry  and  bees.  Few  rains  during  spring 
and  summer,  and  no  dews,  to  interfere  with  growth  of  chickens  ana 
turkeys.  Bees  are  very  profitable,  for  alfalfa  fields  and  sweet  clover 
along  irrigation  ditches  furnish  tons  of  honey. 

Food  supply  is  most  varied.  All  kinds  of  vegetables  grow  to  per- 
fection; peas  and  beans  bear  throughout  the  summer,  from  one  plant- 
ing- melons  of  all  kinds  are  unexcelled  in  quality.  All  vegetables  ma- 
ture very  quickly,  owing  to  intense  sunshine.  Continuous  sunshine  also 
increases  sugar  content  of  such  vegetables  as  sweet  corn,  peas,  beets, 

Bluegrass  lawns  are  ideal,  and  flowers  of  all  kinds  are  most  biil- 
liant  in  color.  Sweet  peas  and  pansies  bloom  throughout  the  summer. 

Mountain  scenerv  is  most  beautiful.  A ride  of  a few  hours  will 
take  one  into  the  primeval  forest,  where  deer  and  bear  abound,  and 
where  wild  flowers  of  great  beauty  flourish.  Trout  streams  are  with- 
in easy  access. 


JAMES  M.  IRVINE,  Editor  The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 
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Fruits  and  Health 


Qo  Out  to  Morrisania  This  Summer 


JAMES  M.  IRVINE,  Editor  The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


OW  that  you  know  more  about  Morrisania,  with  its  remarkable  advantages,  I want  you 
to  write  me  if  you  want  a tract  of  this  land.  Only  twenty  to  thirty  tracts  remain  to 

be  sold.  They  will  surely  be  sold  this  summer  if  those  who  want  such  land  will  go  see  it. 

As  previously  stated,  I urge  no  one  to  change  his  location,  provided  all  conditions  at  present  are  satisfac- 
tory. But  some  persons  want  better  locations,  and  some  seek  Colorado’s  wonderful  climate,  on  account  of  the 
health  of  some  member  of  the  family,  and  I want  to  hear  from  such  persons.  There  are  enough  of  them  to 
take  all  the  land  we  care  to  sell.  If  tracts  are  selected  at  once,  trees  can  be  planted  this  spring — but  there  is  no 

time  to  lose.  Get  your  trees  out  this  spring,  they  will  be  one  year  nearer  bearing. 

The  thing  to  do  is  not  to  take  my  word  for  it,  or  the  word  of  anyone  else:  Go  see  Morrisania  for  yourself, 
and  go  soon.  Homeseekers’  tickets  are  on  sale  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  every  month, .and  weather  condi- 
tions should  be  good  for  the  trip  from  this  time  forward.  During  the  summer  excursion  tickets  to  Colorado  are 

on  sale  all  the  time, 
good  returning  up  to 
October  31.  Go  see 
Morrisania  as  soon  as 
you  can.  We  have  a 
mighty  comfortable 
place  there  for  you, 
and  will  take  good 
care  of  you  during 
your  stay.  Every 
claim  made  for  Mor- 
risania can  be  veri- 
fied— and  more,  too. 
I expect  to  spend  the 
summer  there,  and 
will  be  glad  to  show 
you  the  land  and 
make  good  every 
statement. 

When  you  go  out 
to  Morrisania  you’ll 
find  a beautiful  blue- 
grass  lawn,  as  soft  and 
smooth  as  velvet,  and 
a flower  garden  as 
pretty  as  the  adver- 
tisements in  the  seed 
catalogues.  In  fact, 
you  will  see  a large 
ranch,  originally  in- 
tended for  an  alfalfa 
and  stock  farm,  being 
of  Fruit-Grower  sub- 


WHITE  WINTER  PEARMAIN  TREE  AT  MORRISANIA  IN  1910. 

This  variety  grows  to  perfection  at  Morrisania,  and  is  of  very  high  quality.  Pearmain  will  stand  more  rough  han- 
dling than  any  other  light-colored  apple. 


cut  up  into  small  tracts  and  developed  to  the  highest  possible  degree  by  a splendid  class 
scribers.  We  need  only  a few  more  families  to  complete  our  community. 

Send  for  beautifully  illustrated  booklet  describing  Morrisania.  It  explains  the  advantages  and  attractions 
of  the  place  more  fully — and  it  will  make  you  want  to  see  the  place  this  summer,  sure.  Write  for  the  booklet, 
and  tell  us  when  you  can  visit  Morrisania. 


What  Others  Have  to  Say  About  Morrisania 

Letters  from  every  person  who  has  visited  Morrisania  say  the  place 
is  even  better  than  it  has  been  represented.  Here  is  a recommendation 
from  Prof.  Wendell  Paddock,  formerly  horticulturist  of  the  Colorado 
Experiment  Station,  now  professor  of  horticulture.  University  of  Ohio. 
Prof.  Paddock  is  one  of  the  authors  of  the  book,  “Fruit-Growing  in  the 
Arid  Regions,”  and  he  knows  what  he  is  talking  about  when  he  dis- 
cusses irrigated  fruit  lands.  He  writes: 

“One  in  my  position  must  be  careful  in  giving  indorsement  to  any 
fruit  tract,  but  since  I am  familiar  with  Morrisania,  I can  see  no  harm 
in  expressing  the  truth  in  regard  to  it.  It  is  certainly  a very  fine  tract 
of  land,  and  for  so  large  a body  is  one  of  the  best  that  I know  of  in 
Colorado.  It  is  not  only  good  orchard  soil,  but  also  excellent  for  pota- 
toes, and  when  the  tract  becomes  developed  I can  see  no  reason  why  an 
orchard  located  there  should  not  bring  as  great  a price  per  acre  as 
those  which  are  located  at  any  other  point  in  the  state.” 

Here  is  extract  from  a letter  from  H.  E.  Butler,  a Fruit-Grower 
subscriber,  who  moved  on  a tract  of  Morrisania  land  last  spring — see 
how  he  verifies  the  statements  made  in  this  advertisement: 

“We  like  Morrisania  fine.  I never  saw  better  crops  of  fruit,  al- 
talfa,  garden  truck  of  all  kinds,  and  I never  saw  as  fine  potatoes,  some 
weighing  as  much  as  six  pounds.  We  can  have  a fine  garden  here  from 
early  spring  until  ground  freezes  in  fall;  peas,  beans,  radishes,  etc.,  are 
good  all  summer,  for  weather  never  gets  too  hot,  and  water  is  available 
when  needed.  As  for  climate,  we  have  never  enjoyed  such.  I don’t 
think  you  have  overdrawn  the  picture  at  all.  Good,  pure  air,  sparkling 
mountain  water,  plenty  of  fruit  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  ought  to  be 
good  enough  for  anyone,  and  we  have  them  all  at  Morrisania.” 


This  Land  Sells  for  $200.00  per  Acre  Upwards 

Average  price  of  tracts  at  Morrisania  is  $300  per  acre.  This  is  for 
land  cleared  of  sage  brush,  and  some  tracts  are  in  alfalfa.  A few  tracts 
have  some  surface  stone — of  volcanic  nature — and  this  land  will  be  sold 
at  lower  price;  prices  of  these  tracts  run  as  low  as  $200  per  acre. 
Terms:  One-third  down,  balance  in  four  years,  at  6 per  cent. 

If  desired,  we  will  furnish  fruit  trees,  of  varieties  selected  by  pur- 
chaser, and  plant  and  care  for  them  for  five  years.  Price  for  land  and 
this  service  to  be  $400  per  acre.  Terms:  One-fourth  down,  balance  in 

four  years  at  6 per  cent. 

Price  of  land  includes  perpetual  water  right;  only  maintenance 
charge  is  paid  afterward. 

Ten  acres  of  Morrisania  land  will  make  a good  fruit  tract,  and  will 
keep  the  average  family  busy  and  provide  a handsome  income.  Ten 
acres  of  Jonathan  trees  twelve  years  old  produced  $6,000  worth  of  ap- 
ples in  1910,  netting  $450  per  acre.  Three  acres  of  Rome  Beauty  trees 
of  same  age  produced  almost  $2,400  worth  of  fruit.  Fancy  Jonathan 
and  Rome  Beauty  sold  at  $1.75  per  box,  f.  o.  b.  Grand  Valley.  Fruit  was 
sold  at  picking  time,  as  soon  as  cars  were  loaded.  Our  apples  keep 
remarkably  well. 

Potatoes,  onions,  small  fruits,  etc.,  can  be  grown  among  trees  while 
they  are  coming  into  bearing.  These  are  profitable  crops  at  Morris- 
ania. 

The  price  of  $300  per  acre  will  be  found  very  reasonable,  when 
Morrisania  land  is  compared  with  other  good  fruit  lands  in  Colorado, 
and  when  productiveness  of  the  soil  is  considered.  Bearing  orchards 
sell  for  $1,000  an  acre  upward. 
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"Why  Stark  Trees  can  be  planted 
late  in  the  season  with  entire  success 

Planting  season  is  not  regulated  by 
date  nor  by  the  planter’s  season,  but  by 
the  conditions  of  the  stock  to  be  planted 


CO  long  as  a tree  or  any  kind  of 
^ nursery  stock  remains  dormant 
or  when  the  buds  are  just  swelling, 
it  can  be  planted  with  entire  success 
regardless  of  the  planter’s  season  or 
weather  conditions. 

Because  of  the  famous  and  unequaled 
method  employed  in  packing  Stark  Trees 
a dormant  condition  is  positively  assured. 
Stark  Trees  are  annually  shipped  to  plant- 
ers in  the  South  many  weeks  after  their 
spring  season  has  opened  and  are  planted 
without  the  loss  of  a tree. 

There  is  still  time  to  place  your  order 
for  Stark  Trees  and  to  get  them  in  ample 
time  for  planting  this  spring.  But  ,vou 
haven’t  time  to  waste.  You  must  order 
quickly. 

A Special  Service  Plan 

At  this  time  in  the  season,  when  the 
planter  is  nervously  awaiting  his  trees 
and  when  every  hour  counts,  all  orders  for 
Stark  Trees  are  handled  under  a “24-hour 
rule.”  Everv  order,  large  or 'small,  is 
booked,  filled,  packed  and  shipped  inside 
of  24  hours  from  the  time  it  is  received. 

Such  a service  as  this  is  made  possible 
because  of  a great  and  perfectly  drilled 
organization  which  is  working  with  but 
one  object  in  view — to  please  the  cus- 
tomer. 

Doesn’t  YOUR  late  spring  order  call 
oi  just  such  service? 

A Word  About  Stock 

This  has  been  a season  of  enormous  de- 
mand— so  great  that  most  of  the  coun- 
try’s reliable  nurseries  are  sold  out.  Only 
a stock  grown  to  meet  a demand  which 
was  foreseen  could,  at  this  time,  be  any- 
where near  complete.  Such  a stock  is  the 
Stark  Stock — grown  as  it  was  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  great  tide  of  planting  we  saw 
coming. 

To  emphasize  the  completeness  of  our 
stock  we  quote  from  a letter  from  a nur- 
seryman friend: 

“Am  glad  to  know  that  you  have  book- 
ed a large  order  for  Commercial  apple. 
I don’t  think  there  is  another  firm  in 
the  country  who  could  handle  such  an 
order.” 

It  will  be  an  aid  to  you  to  know  mote 
in  detail  what  our  stock  is.  We  there- 
fore mention : 


APPLE — Stark  Delicious  has  sold  fast- 
er than  ever.  Everyone  wants  it  and  will 
have  nothing  in  its  place.  And  it’s  no 
wonder,  when  you  look  over  the  market 
records  and  see  how  it  has  outsold  every- 
thing over  100  per  cent.  And  then,  you 
know.  Stark  Delicious  is  as  perfect  in  tree 
as  it  is  in  fruit — it  has  made  good  in  every 
nook  of  the  country  where  an  app/le  tree 
will  grow.  It  is  revolutionizing  orchard 
planting — it  is  the  one  variety  of  which 
you  should  plant  most  largely.  We  can 
still  fill  your  order  for  Stark  Delicious  if 
you  will  send  it  quickly. 

With  the  exception  of  a very  few  sorts, 
we  can-supply  apple  in  practically  every 
variety  that  is  worthy  of  propagation  and 
planting — --a  splendid  tree,  the  kind  you 
want — the  kind  that  will  please  you. 

PEACH — Write  for  information  on  our 
(i  per  ceut  co-operative  special  peach  and 
apple  .offer.  You  will  find  it  -a  mighty 
easy  and  convenient  wav  of  establishing 
a peach  or  apple  orchard  this  spring  with- 
out making  an  outlay. 

Our  peach  stock* is  made  up  of  the  best 
trees  we  have  ever  produced,  of  the  best 
varieties  that  can  be  grown:  Mayflower, 

Red  Bird  Cling,  Greensboro,  Eureka,  Car- 
man,- Alton,  Hiley,  Stark  Early  Elberta, 
Engle  Mammoth,  Belle  of  Georgia,  El- 
berta, Washington,  Illinois,  Mammoth 
Heath  Cling,  Krummel  October,  Levy 
Late  Cling,  etc. 

PEAR — Extensive  pear  orchard  plant- 
ing this  year  brought  us  orders  almost  as 
fast  as  we  could  fill  them.  Planters  every- 
where are  just  beginning  to  realize  that 
pear  growing  offers  great  returns  and 
thev  are  planting  accordingly.  If  pear 
trees  are  on  your  list  for  spring  planting, 
don't  delay  a day  in  placing  your  order. 

CHERRY— Dansville,  N.  Y„  is  a great 
place  to  grow  great  cherry  trees  and  our 
trees  from  there  this  year  are  simply  the 
top-notch  of  perfection.  We  have  grown 
fine  cherry  in  past  years,  but  this  season’s 
trees  are  better  than  ever  and  our  stock  is 
still  complete  enough  to  take  care  of  all 
orders.  Do  you  know  that  the  cherry  is 
one  of  the  greatest  profit-producers 
among  fruits?  That  it  requires  mighty 
little  care  and  will  grow  most  anywhere, 
in  any  kind  of  soil?  We  have  some  in- 
teresting figures  on  cherry  profits  that 
are  yours  for  the  asking. 

in  cherry  we  can  fill  all  orders  for  the 
great  Montmorencies,  the  sweet  cherries, 
such  as  Bing,  Lambert,  Napoleon.  Royal 
Ann,  etc.,  and  practically  every  other 
worthy  variety.  . 


GRAPE — D'id  you  ever  see  grape  vines 
with  roots  a full  yard  long?  We  have 
them — a great  stock  of  all  varieties. 

Stark  grape  vines  are  grown  at  our  Gir- 
ard, Pa.,  branch  nursery,  which  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  famous  Lake  Erie  Grape  Belt. 
The  vines  we  produced  there  this  year  are 
of  such  quality  as  to  put  them  above  com- 
petition— they  are  unquestionably  the 
finest  ever  grown.  Send  us  your  grape 
orders.  You  will  get  the  greatest  value 
the  nursery  world  can  give. 

BLACKBERRY — We  have  a full  stock 
of  the  best  varieties,  including  Kenoyer, 
Early  Harvest,  Snyder,  Taylor,  Eldorado, 
Mersereau,  Blowers,  Ward,  etc. 

RASPBERRY — King,  Manitou,  Gold- 
en Queen,  Shippers  Pride,  Herbert,  Cuth- 
bert,  Cardinal,  Columbian,  Hoosier,  New 
American.  Kansas,  Cumberland,  etc. 

GOOSEBERRY  — Houghton,  Pearl, 
Downing,  Josselvn,  etc. 

CURRANT  — Pomona,  London  Mar- 
ket, White  Imperial,  Red  Cross,  Perfec- 
tion, Diploma,  Wilder,  Victoria,  etc. 

DEWBERRY — Austin,  Premo,  Lucre- 
tia. 

ROSES — Baby  Rambler,  Burbank,  Clio, 
Crimson  Rambler,  Dorothy  Perkins,  Eu- 
gene Eurst,  General  Jacqueminot,  Grass 
an  Teplitz,  Helen  Gould,  Hugh  Dixon,  J. 
B.  Clark,  Marshal  P.  Wilder,  Paul  Ney- 
ron,  Rosa  Rugosa,  Rosa  Rugosa  Alba, 
Rubin  Snow  Queen,  Trier,  Ulrich  Brun- 
ner, Violet  Blue,  Yellow  Rambler,  etc. 

PAEONIES — Festiva  Maxima,  Duch- 
ess de  Orleans,  Officinalis  Rubra,  Queen 
Victoria. 

NORWAY  MAPLE— The  greatest  of 
all  shade  trees,  which  should  be  planted 
more  largely.  Wherever  beauty  is  the 
consideration  Norway  ranks  first.  We 
have  a full  stock  of  splendid  trees. 

ORNAMENTALS — We  do  not  aim  to 

grow  everything  in  this  line,  but  only  the 
best  of  the  hardy  kinds  that  will  grow  al- 
most everywhere  and  give  satisfaction  to 
everyone.  Our  list  embraces  the  best  in 
the  several  classes  and  our  stock  will  sup- 
ply all  spring  orders. 

LITERATURE — Have  you  sent , for 

your  copy  of  the  Stark  Year  Book  for 
1911?  If  not,  do  so  immediately.  Post- 
age 10  cents.  “The  Wonderful  Apple, 
Stark  Delicious,’’  is  another  new  book 
just  off  the  press.  It  tells  an  interesting 
story  about  a very  wonderful  apple — the 
■ apple  that  has  turned  old  apple  standards 
topsy  turvy.  This  booklet  will  be  sent 
free  on  request. 
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N ORCHARD  TRACTOR 


A Machine  Built  Especially  for  Use  ’Where 
Short  Turns  Are  Necessary 


It  is  not  surprising  that  the  first 
traction  cultivator  for  orchard  use  to 
be  made  in  the  East  should  be  made 
by  a company  which  makes  power 
sprayers.  Coming  in  contact  with  the 
best  class  of  orchardists,  it  is  but  nat- 
ural that  this  company  should  appre- 
ciate the  need  of  fruit-growers  for 
such  a machine.  The  Gasport  Motor 
Company,  Gasport,  N.  Y.,  has  a trac- 
tion cultivator  which  was  planned  es- 
pecially for  orchard  use,  and  it  is  illus- 
trated in  this  article  pulling  a disc 
harrow.  Concerning  this  machine  and 
the  need  for  it,  the  manufacturers  say: 
“With  the  advent  of  extensive  or- 
charding in  Western  New  York,  and 
the  benefiGial  results  from  their  near- 
ly constant  cultivation,  the  question  of 
horse  flesh  for  this  hard  drudgery  has 
become  a very  serious  one.  This  con- 
dition has  formulated  the  demand  for 
a light  gasoline  tractor  designed  for 
this  work.  In  the  first  place  a tractor 
designed  for  orchard  work  must  be 
built  low  enough  to  go  under  trees 
without  damaging  limbs  or  fruit,  must 
have  a short  wheel  base,  to  facilitate 
short  turning,  and  must  pull  as  much 
as  about  three  teams  in  order  that 
wide  discs  or  harrows  may  be  used. 
By  using  wide  harrows  the  space  be- 
tween rows  of  trees  may  be  entirely 
cultivated  by  going  twice  through  the 
row  with  the  tractor.  A tractor  in- 
tended for  this  work  must  be  easily 
handled,  easily  guided,  self-contained 
and  simple. 

“In  experimenting  to  perfect  our 
tractor  we  demonstrated  several  points 
of  interest.  We  found  that  a high- 
speed automobile  engine  is  not  the 
thing  to  use  in  a tractor,  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  must  be  run  constantly  at 
high  speed  to  develop  its  power,  and 
it  will  be  extremely  short-lived;  it  is 
equivalent  to  running  an  auto  on  ‘low 
gear,’  with  the  engine  racing.  There 
must  be  a correct  distribution  of 
weight  on  the  front  and  rear  wheels; 
while  it  is  advantageous  to  have  as 
much  weight  on  the  drivers  as  possi- 
ble, there  must  be  sufficient  weight 
on  the  front  wheels  also,  otherwise 
the  tractor  effort  will  raise  the  front 
wheel  clear  of  the  ground,  making  it 
impossible  to  steer.  We  found  that  a 
short  wheel  base  is  better  for  short 
turning  than  any  three-wheel  arrange- 


ment. We  also  found  that  implements  j 
must  be  specially  constructed  for  use 
with  a tractor — that  is,  special  gang 
plows,  harrows,  etc.” 

The  illustration  shows  the  style  of 
tractor  that  has  been  planned  to  meet 
needs  of  orchardists,  after  the  manu- 
facturers had  experimented  with  vari- 
ous styles  of  machines.  It  is  claimed 


horse  may  safely  be  kept  in  the  stable 
all  his  idle  time.  That  means,  as 
shown  by  government  statistics,  near- 
ly 170  hours  of  man  labor  per  year  in 
caring  for  each  horse.  It  means,  as 
found  by  the  writer  during  investiga- 
tions in  connection  with  the  Ohio  ex- 
periment station,  ninety  square  feet 
of  floor  space  and  750  cubic  feet  of 
barn  room  for  the  accommodation  of 
each  animal,  besides  at  least  1,300  cu-  ! 
bic  feet  of  hay  storage  and  100  cubic 
feet  of  grain  storage  to  hold  the  6,500 
pounds  of  hay  and  3,600  pounds  of 
grain  consumed  by  each  animal  during 
the  year.  Lumber  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly scarce  and  costly.  The 


annual  food  supply.  Furthermore, 
there  is  no  waste  space  in  pasture, 
watering  yards,  etc. 

“But,”  you  say,  “the  barn  doesn’t 
have  to  be  made  large  enough  to  hold 
feed  for  a year.”  No,  but  since  crops 
are  raised  but  once  a year  someone 
must  store  them  or  they  spoil,  and  you 
niay  rest  assured  that  somebody, 
otherwise  the  buyer,  pays  that  stor- 
age cost.  On  the  other  hand,  crude  oil 
is  pumped  from  the  same  wells  every 
week  of  the  year,  and  its  products, 
kerosene  and  other  distillates,  come 
to  you  from  month  to  month  with 
very  little  fluctuation  in  price  and 
quality.  You  can  buy  fuel  any  time. 


The  low  wneels  and  short  frame  of 

this  tractor  is  now  being  used  in  or- 
chards of  Western  New  York,  giving 
perfect  satisfaction. 

% $£ 

Tractors  on  Fruit  Farms. 


Fruit  farming  is  highly  intensive. 
The  tractor,  on  the  contrary,  is  popu- 
larly supposed  to  fit  in  only  with  ex- 
tensive agriculture.  A little  considera- 
tion will  show  how  mistaken  this  idea 
is.  In  the  first  place,  fruit  farming  is 
done  on  land  that  is  three  times  as 
valuable  as  the  best  of  the  ordinary 
farm  land.  It  is  far  too  valuable, 
therefore,  to  waste  on  pasture  for 
work  animals.  Yet  there  are  many 
seasons  of  the  year  when  pasture 
space  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
health  of  the  horses,  seasons  when 
there  is  no  work  for  them  to  do.  The 
tractor  is  never  tempted  by  a brows- 
ing ground. 

Let  us  grant,  however,  that  the 


AN  ORCHARD  TRACTOR, 
the  Gasport  tractor  make  it  especially  w 

problem  of  housing  the  farm  motor 
and  its  food  or  fuel  deserves  serious 
consideration.  The  tractor  greatly 
simplifies  it. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  Rumely  Oil 
Pull  Tractor,  type  “F,”  equal  to  fifteen 
horses.  It  is  16  feet  over  all  in  length 
by  7 feet  6 inches  in  width,  or  120 
square  feet.  It  is,  roughly  speaking, 
10  feet  to  the  top  of  the  removable 
canopy,  hence  the  tractor  itself  could 
be  placed  in  a box  of  1,200  cubic  feet. 
Assuming  it  to  be  worked  the  same 
number  of  hours  per  year  as  the  aver- 
age farm  horse  (approximately  1,000) 
and  even  at  full  load  all  the  time,  it 
would  consume  only  about  400  cubic 
feet  of  kerosene.  Allowing  for  the 
necessary  waste  space  and  for  passage 
room,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  this 
tractor  and  a year’s  fuel  could  be 
housed  in  one-tenth  the  space  required 
for  horses  of  equal  power  and  their 


ell  adapted  to  orchard  work. 

but  feed  you  must  figure  on  a long 
time  ahead. 

Now,  what  will  the  tractor  do?  It 
will  pull  from  four  to  six  plows,  ac- 
cording to  kind  of  soil  and  depth  of 
plowing.  It  wiil  pull  as  many  discs 
and  harrows  or  cultivators  as  can  be 


No  Time  for 
Ad  Writing 


Gone  to  the 
Front  to  Meet 
and  Conquer 

Jack  Frost 


The  Troutman 

Orchard  Heaters 
Canon  City,  Colo. 


soil  can' lie  ^thrcw'n  'to^^rd  nex^  oneratdor^^h^rowr^Twn  Vl?  htarrow  sh°u\d  °f  the  reversible  type,  so  that  at  one  cultivation 

Of  soil  under  the  branches,  while  the  hordes  walk  cmt^in  The^  (?1S-  cultivators  can  be  had  with  an  extension  head,  permitting-  the  cultivation 

es,  wnne  tne  noises  walk  out  in  the  open.  This  photograph  is  loaned  by  Denver  & Rio  Grande  railway,  and  shows  an  orchard  in  Colorado. 
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manipulated  behind  it.  It  goes  in  the 
middle  between  the  rows,  sparing  the 
limbs  of  the  trees,  while  on  either 
side,  right  up  to  the  trees,  run  the  low 
tillage  tools.  It  will  pull  a heavily 
loaded  wagon  out  of  the  mellow  or- 
chard soil  after  gathering  up  the  fruit. 
It  will  pull  a heavy  wagon  train  to  the 
railway,  a carload  at  a trip,  saving 
horses  and  men  to  drive  them  at  a 
time  when  every  available  hand 
should  be  busy  stripping  the  orchard 
of  its  yield.  It  will  bring  its  own  and 
the  farmer’s  supplies  from  town.  Belt- 
ed to  stationary  machines  it  will  fur- 
nish power  for  tasks  too  numerous  to 
contemplate. 

But,  and  let  us  emphasize  it,  it  will 
not  be  cart-horse  and  automobile  at 
the  same  time.  If  it  is  a cross  be- 


tree,  itself.  But  by  reason  of  the  sul- 
phur contained  in  coal,  the  combus- 
tion products  of  a steam  engine  have 
a blighting  effect  upon  foliage.  One 
has  only  to  look  at  the  stunted  vege- 
tation around  coal  mines  in  Missouri 
to  realize  this  fact.  The  gas  tractor 
takes  less  labor  and  is  always  ready 
for  work  without  a siege  of  getting  up 
steam,  so  all-in-all  it  is  better  adapted 
for  orchard  work. 

The  mechanical  motor  gives  abun- 
dant power  when  it  is  needed  without 
continuing  the  expense  of  up-keep  all 
the  year  round,  as  with  horses.  That 
means  that  power  can  be  had  for  the 
deeper  cultivation  essential  to  a great 
moisture  reservoir,  and  the  fruit  tree 
needs  the  most  water  at  the  very 
driest  season  of  the  year.  It  means 


before  July  1 by  application  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
W.  B.  Lloyd,  Kinmundy,  111.  All  com- 
petitors must  be  members  of  the  state 
society,  and  must  furnish  the  award- 
ing committee  with  a complete  record 
of  the  materials  used,  the  date  of  eaqh 
application,  the  number  of  applications 
and  the  formula  or  formulae  used.  In 
audition,  every  application  for  entry  in 
this  contest  shall  contain  a complete 
description  of  the  orchard,  the  number 
of  acres  entered,  and  a legal  descrip- 
tion of  the  ground  on  which  the  or- 
chard stands. 

The  awarding  committee  in  this  con- 
test shall  be  the  advisory  committee 
of  the  State  Horticultural  Society. 
They  shall  make  a full  detailed  report 
of  their  findings,  and  will  be  governed 


A Profitable 

investment 


Runabout,  $750 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  including 
three  oil  lamps, tools  and  horn. 
Gas  lamps  and  tank  or  gener- 
ator, top,  wind-shield,  etc.,  ex- 
tra. Tlie  picture  shows  a Run- 
about jvith  detachable  doors, 
which  cost  $25  extra. 

Touring  Car  for  4,  $900;  with  fore- 
doors, $25  extra. 


H \ULING  A CARLOAD  OF  APPLES  AT  EVERY  TRIP. 

This  illustration  shows  how  John  M.  Steck,  a Fruit-Grower  s^criber  at g-W\na^  othlr^S  a totai 

A traction  engine  pulls  two  specially  built  wagons.  The  first  wagon  holds  81  standaid  barrels, 
of  154 — a good  carload  of  apples  at  a trip,  and  no  one  feels  sotiy  toi  the  noises. 


tween  them  it  cannot  be  used  satisfac- 
torily tor  either.  No  farmer  expects 
the  same  horse  to  be  not  only  a plow 
horse,  but  a roadster  to  be  proud  of. 
The  dual-purpose  cow  is  only  a poor 
average  between  two  extremes.  So,  if 
the  heavy  work  of  the  orchard 
amounts  to  much,  buy  a substantial 
tractor,  even  if  it  must  run  slowly. 
Remember  that  a big  horse  can  be 
used  on  a slow  trip  to  town,  and  pull 
either  a heavy  load  or  a light  one,  but 
the  small  speedy  horse,  under  no  con- 
ditions, can  move  the  heavy  one. 

The  gas  tractor  is  more  economical 
to  operate  in  small  sizes  than  the 
steam  tractor.  By  reason  of  the  dif- 
ference in  chemical  composition  of  its 
fuel  it  is  not  apt  to  injure  the  trees. 
The  combustion  of  kerosene  produces 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  water.  The 
former  the  trees  breathe  in  through 
their  leaves,  and  the  latter  goes  to 
form  part  of  the  great  amount  that 
trees  take  up  through  their  roots.  By 
Nature’s  wonderful  processes  these 
same  products  are  made  over  into  sap, 
sugar  and  the  very  structure  of  the 


A FOOD  STORY 

Makes  a Woman  of  70  “One  in  10,000.” 


The  widow  of  one  of  Ohio’s  most 
distinguished  newspaper  editors  and  a 
famous  leader  in  politics  in  his  day, 
says  she  is  70  years  old  and  a “strong- 
er woman  than  you  will  find  in  ten 
thousand,”  and  she  credits  her  fine 
physical  condition  to  the  use  of  Grape- 
Nuts: 

“Many  years  ago  I had  a terrible  fall 
which  permanently  injured  my  stom- 
ach. For  years  I lived  on  a prepara- 
tion of  corn  starch  and  milk,  but  it 
grew  so  repugnant  to  me  that  I had  to 
give  it  up.  Then  I tried,  one  after  an- 
other, a dozen  different  kinds  of  ce- 
reals, but  the  process  of  digestion  gave 
me  great  pain. 

“It  was  not  until  I began  to  use 
Grape-Nuts  food  three  years  ago  that  I 
found  relief.  It  has  proved,  with  the 
dear  Lord’s  blessing,  a great  boon  to 
me.  It  brought  me  health  and  vigor 
such  as  I never  expected  to  again  en- 
joy, and  in  gratitude  I never  fail  to 
sound  its  praises.”  Name  given  by 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

“There’s  a Reason.” 

Look  for  it  in  the  little  book,  “The 
Road  to  Wellville,”  to  be  found  in 
pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


quicker  cultivation,  hence  better  weed 
control.  It  means  plenty  of  power  for 
plowing  under  winter  cover  crops, 
crops  which  prevent  the  loss  of  plant 
food  and  put  it  in  a form  where  it  will 
readily  decay  and  become  available.  It 
means  putting  this  vegetable  matter 
deep  beneath  the  surface,  where  it 
will  add  to  the  moisture-holding  ca- 
pacity of  the  soil.  Mechanical  power 
means  better  control  of  conditions  that 
formerly  were  largely  up  to  Provi- 
dence. L.  W.  ELLIS. 

Lime-Sulphur  Did  Not  Burn. 

In  a recent  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er you  wanted  to  hear  from  those  who 
had  used  lime-sulphur  as  a fungicide. 

I used  this  mixture  on  about  half  of 
my  orchard  and  bordeaux  on  the  other 
half,  making  one  application  before  the 
petals  opened  and  another  after  they 
had  dropped.  On  those  trees  sprayed 
with  bordeaux  I made  two  subsequent 
applications  of  lime-sulphur.  Lime- 
sulphur  was  used  for  all  four  spray- 
ings on  the  other  half  of  the  orchard. 

Where  I used  bordeaux  the  apples 
were  considerably  russeted,  while  on 
the  trees  sprayed  only  with  lime-sul- 
phur there  was  no  evidence  of  this 
defect.  My  lime-sulphur  sprayed  trees 
were  as  free  from  scab  as  the  bor- 
deaux sprayed  trees.  At  the  time  I 
made  the  last  spraying  there  was  con- 
siderable rain,  and  I put  off  the  opera- 
tion until  the  scab  had  gained  consid- 
erable headway.  The  lime-sulphur 
completely  checked  it,  even  on  Arkan- 
sas Black. 

I used  home-made  lime-sulphur,  four 
pounds  of  sulphur  and  two  pounds  of 
lime  to  fifty  gallons  of  water.  I made 
my  stock  solution  so  as  to  have  two 
pounds  of  sulphur  to  the  gallon.  I 
boiled  it  just  as  I did  for  my  winter 
spraying.  I could  not  see  any  injury 
from  burning  of  the  foliage. 

Arkansas.  H.  B.  COOPER. 

Prizes  for  Spraying. 

To  stimulate  the  production  of  good 
fruit  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural 
Society  offers  to  its  members  three 
cash  prizes  totaling  $175  for  the  best 
sprayed  orchards  during  the  season  of 
1911.  Of  this  amount  $100  will  be  paid 
to  the  person  who  has  the  best  spray- 
ed orchard,  $50  for  the  second  best, 
and  $25  for  the  third  best.  All  or- 
chards entered  for  a premium  shall 
contain  not  less  than  twenty  acres-,  all 
of  which  must  be  in  one  block.  Entries 
in  this  contest  must  be  made  on  or 


by  the  following  score  card  in  making 

their  awards:  points 

^ 0 

Other  fungous  diseases  of  foliage  and 

fruit  » 

Ourculio  5® 

Other  insect  injury  to  foliage  and  _ 

fruit  : ? 

Freedom  from  spray  injury J •? 

Size  and  color  of  foliage 19 

Size  and  color  of  fruit 19 

This  competition  bears  evidence  that 
a stronger  effort  than  ever  will  be 
made  by  the  Eastern  states  to  stimu- 
late the  wholesome  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  the  production  of  perfect  fruit. 
Such  a contest  as  this  ought  to  be 
started  in  every  state  in  the  Union, 
and  in  every  county,  district  or  section 
where  fruit  is  being  grown. 


GUARANTEED  FOR  LIFE 

Here  is  a letter  from  John  P.  Wal- 
lace, one  of  the  publishers  of  Wal- 
laces’Farmer,  and  a practical  farmer 
himself.  He  understands  the  farm- 
er’s  needs.  He  says: 

I have  been  running  a Hupp  -runabout  since  last 
year,  using  it  as  a business  car  in  coming  to  the 
office,  and  in  the  summer  time  in  making  trips  to 
the  farm.  I have  run  the  car  2.700  miles,  and  it 
has  given  excellent  satisfaction.  I have  run  it  every 
day  this  winter,  and  I am  glad  to  say  that  I have 
not  had  a cent's  worth  of  repairs  on  the  car  all 
winter.  I have  run  a large  car  for  several  years, 
and  this  is  my  first  experience  with  a runabout.  It 
ha9  convinced  me  that  a good  runabout  is  both  a 
profitable  and  a desirable  investment.  The  expense 
of  running  the  car  is  very  small. 

Yours  very  truly. 


(UlAJU 


Thousands  of  Hupmobile  owners 
In  the  country  and  in  the  city— -say 
“Aye!”  to  Mr.  Wallace’s  statements 
They  can  do  so  because  the  Hup- 
mobile is  honestly  built  of  honest 
materials;  sound  and  sturdy  and 
strong  in  every  part,  yet  light  in 
weight  and  easy  on  tires. 

Write  a postal  card  for  descriptive 
literature  and  name  of  the  nearest 
Hupmobile  dealer. 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Co. 

Desk  70  Detroit,  Mich 


Subscription  expired?  Renew  today. 


TREES=TREES 

Stayman  Winesap.  Jonathan,  Grimes  Golden, 
etc.,  apple.  Let  me  tell  you  about  the  Martha 
peach,  specimens  of  which  have  weighed  17% 
ounces.  Probably  the  largest  peach  known.  Gen- 
eral line  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees. 

ARTHUR  L.  NORTON 

Nurseryman  and  Fruit-Grower,  Clarksville,  Mo. 


s 


AVE  YOUR  MONEY 

AND  BUY  THE  BEST  TREES 

LABOR  AND  BRAINS  CAN  PRODUCE 


Apple,  one  and  two  year,  grown  on  upland, 
solid,  well  ripened  wood,  splendid  roots. 
Peach,  one  year  from  bud.  All  the  best  sorts. 
Varieties  true.  No  disease. 

Cherry,  one  and  two  year,  grown  on  heavy 
clay  land,  just  right.  None  better  in  country. 

Pear,  one  and  two  year,  all  on  Imported 
French  Stocks.  No  blight  in  our  blocks. 

°“r  Nurserr  stock' 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 

0 £gby  & Sons  Co.)  New  Haven,  Mo. 


500.000 

400.000 

200.000 
200,000 


Start  a Fruit 
Garden  NOW 


In  order  to  get  people  to  try  our  plants,  we  have  decided  to  cut  ® „ 
prices  in  two  on  the  following  leading  varieties,  knowing Ghat  d 

p ••  2 dozen  Dunlap  strawberry  plants  zac, 

2 dozen  Norwood  ” „ 

2 dozen  Champion  ’ Sr* 

2 dozen  Cuthbert  red  raspberry  35c. 

2 dozen  Plum  Farmer  blk.  rasp.  50c, 

2 dozen  Snyder  blackberry  plants  50c, 
2 dozen  asparagus  roots  .... 

6 Concord  grape  vines  ....  sue, 
6 red  gooseberry  plants  .... 

6 red  currant  plants Sr’ 

6 rhubarb  roots  ., Sr’ 

years  of  experience,  catalogue  ii«.  2 outdoor  roses  . . • ’ * * ' 

L.  j.  FARMER,  Box  T 30,  Pulaski,  New  York 


i prices  in  t»u  •• 

i we  sell  you  once,  we  will  hold 
f your  trade  for  years  to  come. 
All  plants  securely  packed 
for  shipment  by  express,  if 
you  order  all  these,  you  save 
$4.25.  Ifyouwantplantsinlarge 
quantifies,  let  us  price  your  list. 
We  are  headquarters  for  the  new- 
est and  best  in  everything,  including 
Fall  Bearing  strawberries.  Royal  Purple 
and  Idaho  raspberries.  Early  Ozark  strawberry.  Hastings  potato, 
etc.  28  years  of  experience.  Catalogue  free.  Address 
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IGH -WHEEL 


AUTOMOBILE 


The  long  Island  Railroad  Company 
maintains  two  experiment  stations 
along  its  lines  for  the  purpose  of  dem- 
onstrating the  possibilities  of  farming- 
in  its  territory.  One  of  these  farms 
is  at  Wading  River  and  the  other  is 
across  country  fifteen  miles  at  Med- 
ford, where  the  director,  Mr.  H.  B.  Ful- 
lerton, resides.  It  was  a difficult  mat- 
ter to  keep  things  running  smoothly  on 
these  two  farms,  as  they  were  not  con- 
nected by  an  interurban  steam  or  trol- 
ley line,  and  necessitated  a drive  of  fif- 
teen miles  back  and  forth  between  the 
two  stations.  “To  this  bald  fact  of 
mileage,”  writes  Mr.  Fullerton,  “is  an- 
nexed another  time-destroying  ele- 
ment, for  the  greater  part  of  the  dis- 
tance must  be  traveled  over  little  used 


make  it  in  the  auto  in  a little  less  than 
an  lio  :r  and  a half.  It  also  saves  us 
time  in  making  the  trip  from  the  farm 
to  Medford  for  the  mail,  a distance  of 
two  miles,  and  our  nearest  market  and 
town  of  any  size,  Patchogue,  which  is 
six  miles  distant. 

“During  the  past  summer  we  had  the 
honor  as  well  as  the  pleasure  of  enter- 
taining Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
Mr.  Ralph  Peters,  president  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  Co.,  at  our  new 
home  here  at  Medford,  and  in  the  after- 
noon drove  the  two  gentlemen  from 
Medford  to  Wading  River,  that  they 
might  inspect  Number  1,  and  at  the 
same  time  view  the  country  between 
the  two  stations.” 

In  an  effort  to  find  means  of  over- 
coming the  distance  between  these  two 
farms  Mr.  Fullerton  says  he  found  that 
“thousands  of  Western  farmers,  big 
and  little,  were  using  a motor-driven 
wagon  in  roadless  territory,  and  inves- 
tigation proved  it  a thoroughly  practi- 


HAULING  MELONS  IN  HIGH-WHEEL  AUTO. 


roads  which  are  ‘worked,’  when  work- 
ed at  all,  by  methods  far  from  the  ideal 
for  the  betterment  of  travel  conditions. 
The  round  trip  by  horse  power  meant  a 
full  day  on  the  road,  hence  a full  day 
lost  from  our  well  filled  schedule,  and, 
as  no  summer  day  can  ever  be  ‘made 
up,’  a substitute  for  our  excellent  road- 
ster was  sought.  We  found  it  in  a 
high-wheel  automobile. 

“This  road  we  have  to  travel  is  made 
up  largely  of  underbrush  and  sand,  a 
road  over  which  I am  sure  no  other 
type  of  gasoline  or  electrically-propell- 
ed vehicle  could  possibly  travel.  When 
driving  by  horse  it  is  almost  necessary 
to  take  up  two  days  for  the  trip.  We 


Saves 

Breakfast 

Worry— 

A package  of 

Post 

Toasties 

on  the  pantry  shelf. 

Served  in  a minute. 
With  cream  or  stewed  fruit. 

DELICIOUS! 
SATISFYING! 

“The  Memory  Ungers” 


Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


cal  vehicle.”  The  machine  which  was 
adopted  after  investigating  the  merits 
of  several  different  makes  of  machines 
is  the  product  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Company.  “It  has  two  cylin- 
ders, air  cooled,”  says  Mr.  Fullerton, 
“forty-four-inch  rubber  tired  wheels, 
simple  yet  strong  at  every  point,  and 
every  ounce  of  power  applied  for  busi- 
ness purposes  only.  No  ‘joy  riding’ 
maniac  would  appreciate  our  motor 
market  wagon.  We  do,  for  no  hill  is 
too  steep,  no  road  is  soft  enough  to 
stop  it.  Economical  and  impossible  to 
stall. 

“We  have  used  this  vehicle  on  the 
farm  for  every  purpose  imaginable, 
from  conveying  visitors  to  the  railroad 
station  at  Medford  to  hauling  machin- 
ery and  other  things  from  one  place  to 
another  on  the  farm,  and  finally  hook- 
ed it  up  to  run  the  carrier  to  the  top  of 
our  silo.  Our  trouble  with  this  ma- 
chine has  been  decidedly  limited,  and 
we  have  used  it  for  not  only  all  pur- 
poses, but  under  all  conditions,  day 
and  night,  rain  or  snow.  The  manu- 
facturers rate  it  as  18-20  horsepower, 
and  the  speed  limit  as  twenty  miles  an 
hour.  We  believe,  however,  that  under 
favorable  conditions  it  will  make  bet- 
ter time  than  this.” 

A Chicago  market  report  shows  that 
Stayman  Winesap  apples  are  selling 
there  for  same  prices  as  Spitzenburg, 
and  Rome  Beauty  are  bringing  same 
prices  as  Newtown  Pippin.  This  upsets 
some  of  the  stories  we  have  been  hear- 
ing of  high-price  varieties.  If  Rome 
Beauty  will  hold  up  to  present  prices, 
we  know  the  variety  we  want  to  grow. 

J.  H.  Hale  of  Connecticut  has  been 
appointed  one  of  the  railway  commis- 
sioners of  that  state.  Now  for  a reduc- 
tion of  freight  rates  on  fruits,  eh,  Mr 
Hale? 

The  Oregon  Horticultural  Society 
will  have  a fruit  show  next  fall,  entries 
open  to  the  world.  Good  for  Oregon. 
That’s  the  way  to  have  a fruit  show. 


Model  30A,  40-H.P.— $ 1,750 


The  Inter-State  Refers  You 
To  Records— Not  Claims 


Too  many  claims — too  few  records — are 
shown  in  selling  automobiles. 

Everyone  cares  more  for  actual  demon- 
stration than  for  promises.  The  auto- 
mobile purchaser  would  rather  say,  “What 
has  your  car  done  or  what  is  your  car 
doing  that  I should  buy  it?”  than  “What 
will  > our  car  do?” 

He  would  rather  take  the  word  of  his 
neighbor  or  friend  as  to  the  performance 
and  w iarability  of  that  friend’s  own  car 
than  accept  a barrel  of  literature  and 
promises  from  the  automobile  salesman. 

Tt  „ efore,  we  push  aside  generalities 
ana  make  only  claims  that  are  self-evi- 
dent—that  you  can  readily  understand 
their  immensity. 

It  is  a weighty  fact  that  a large  per- 
centage of  all  Inter-State  Cars  manufac- 
tured are  nozv  in  the  service  of  well-to- 
do  Farmers  and  Fruit  Growers. 

We  have  a list  of  men  from  all  sections 
of  the  country  who  have  purchased  the 
Inter-State  and  we  will  tell  you  the  names 

Inter-State  Automobile  Company 

Muncie,  Indiana 

Partial  List  of  Distributors  in  Iowa, 

Illinois  and  Missouri 

Cruzan  & Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Inter-State  Auto  Co.,  Davenport,  la. 

E.  G.  Isch  &Co.,  Peoria.  III. 

Yourex  & Tams,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Rising  & Babb,  Champaign,  111. 

(94)  Lindsay  MotorCar  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


of  these  men,  and  we  suggest  that  you 
write  or  see  them.  We  know  what  their 
answer  will  be  to  your  questions,  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  abide  by  their  decision. 

This  gives  you  the  opportunity  of  a fair 
judgment;  it  allows  you  to  ask  your  neigh- 
bor what  he  thinks  of  his  car.  It  elim- 
inates the  element'of  speculation;  it  gives 
you  the  opportunity  of  buying  a car  whose 
dependability  is  proven , a car  built  espe 
cially  for  rough  roads  and  all  manner  of 
hardships. 

We  believe  that  the  automobile’s  great- 
est future  is  that  of  the  farmer’s  servant. 
We  believe  that  the  automobile  is  daily 
growing  out  of  the  luxury  class  to  be  an 
actual  necessity  to  the  business  farmer. 

We  have  built  a car  consistent  with 
those  convictions;  we  have  built  strength 
and  long  life  into  every  part  where  trouble 
occurs  in  the  less  vigorous  car. 

Write  for  our  new  free  catalog  and  ask 
for  names  of  Inter-State  owners  near  you. 
This  coupon  will  serve  as  a reminder. 


REMINDER 


FG4 


Inter-State  Automobile  Co., 

Muncie,  Ind. 

Send  me  your  free  catalog  and  list  of 
local  Inter-State  owners. 


Name 

Address  . 


This  Free  Book 

Shows  The  Sprayer 

You  Want— at  the  Right  Price 

NO  MATTER  how  much  or  how  little  spray^ 
ing  you  do,  there  is  an  auto-spray  for  your 
particular  needs.  300,000  now  in  use;  have 
the  endorsement  of  practical  farmers,  orchardists  and 
gardeners  everywhere  as  well  as  nearly  every  State  and 
Government  Experiment  Station  in  the  country.  There’s 
a reason  for  the  universal  popularity  of 

Brown’s  Hand  and  Traction-Power 

Auto-Sprays 

Figure  It  up  yourself  and  you  will  find  it  is  due  to  the  efficient,  quick, 
economical,  satisfactory  work  they  do  and  the  strength  and  perfection 
of  their  construction.  We  have  40  styles,  sizes  and  prices  for  you  to 
choose  from. 

Alltn-^nrsa-V  Mm  "I most  powerful — most  satisfactory 

iJjpi.  J.  Gf  a]]  smaii  hand-made  sprayers. 

Best  small  sprayer  for  heavy  work  on  5 acres  of  potatoes  and  one  acre 
of  trees.  Be  sure  to  see  Auto-Spray  No.  1 at  your  dealer’s. 

Alltn-Sm*2*V  Mm  9R ideal  traction-power  orchard 

, sprayer  for  heaviest  and 

largest  operations.  Capacity  100  to  250  gallons.  Our  book  also  shows 
many  other  traction-power  outfits — as  well  as  gasoline  rigs — more  powerful,  more  durable,  more  econom- 
ical. faster  working.  When  desired,  we  will  equip  any  of  our  outfits  with  the  famous 


Auto-Spray  No.  1 


Non-clog  Atomic  Nozzle 


Auto-Spray 
No,  28 


n?z2?e  T’hkk  simply  cannot  clog.  Will  spray  a solution  with  sawdust  In  it. 
.UStt  u,’  *rorn  a misty  spray  or  fog  to  a powerful,  steady  stream.  Sprays  into 
the  very  center  of  blossoms  with  force  combating  coddling  moths.  For  spraying  potatoes  it 

is  instantly  adjustable  to  a fine,  narrow  

spray, for  small  vines,  and  to  a wide- 
angle  spray,  covering  large  vines,  with- 
out wasting  the  spraying  solution  in 
either  case. 

Write  for  Free  Book 

Worth  money  to  you  because  of  the 
valuable  information  it  contains  and 
the  fact  that  it  will  show  you  the  right 
machine  for  your  pur- 
pose at  the  right  price. 

Prof.  M.  V.  Slingerland, 

of  Cornell  University  of  Agriculture,  the  entomol- 
ogist of  National  reputation,  has  contributed  a 
carefully  compiled  spraying  guide  which  every 
fruit  grower,  farmer  and  gardener  will  find  of 
great  value  in  their  spraying  work 
throughout  the  year.  Mail  postal  for 
this  book  now. 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Pres. 


Atomic  Nozzle 


THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 

29  Jay  St..  ROCHESTER.  N.  V. 


April,  1911 
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ATER  AND  GAS 
SYSTEMS 


We  are  very  glad  that  Fruit-Grower 
readers  are  manifesting  such  interest 
in  the  articles  we  have  published  re- 
garding the  installation  of  modern 
lighting  and  heating  plants  and  up-to- 
date  water  systems  in  the  country 
home.  Some  time  ago  an  Illinois  sub- 
scriber told  of  his  water  system  and 
now  well  he  was  pleased  with  it.  Now 
comes  a Michigan  subscriber  with  a re- 
port of  his  water  system  and  acetylene 
lighting  plant.  It  is  remarkable  how 
many  persons  do  not  know  how  easily 
these  plants  can  be  installed,  and  how 
successfully  they  operate,  and  we  are 
glad  to  publish  this  letter  from  our 
subscriber,  William  H.  Bartz,  St.  Jo- 
seph, Mich.: 

“In  the  January  Fruit-Grower  ap- 
peared an  article  by  Frank  Aiken  of 
Illinois,  describing  his  water  system 
for  supplying  his  home.  His  system 
seems  to  be  very  convenient,  but  I 
believe  we  have  improved  his  plan  a | 
1 rifle.  Two  years  ago  we  built  a press- 
ed brick  dwelling  about  a mile  from  an 
interurban  railway.  We  had  installed 
an  air-pressure  water  tank  holding  ap- 
proximately 140  barrels,  being  so  large 
that  we  never  run  out  of  rain  water, 
even  in  the  driest  season. 

“Instead  of  pumping  water  into  our 
tank,  as  Mr.  Aiken  does,  we  use  a 
windmill,  which  also  pumps  well  water 
into  a separate  tank  and  to  the  barn. 
By  means  of  a rocking-arm  attach- 
ment we  pump  the  water  from  the  c's- 
tern  to  the  air-pressure  tank  with  a 
suction  pump,  having  two  pumps  at 
the  base  of  the  windmill.  This  tank 

EDITOR  BROWNE 
Of  the  Rockford  Morning  Star. 


“About  seven  years  ago  I ceased 
drinking  coffee  to  give  your  Postum  a 
trial. 

“I  had  suffered  acutely  from  various 
forms  of  indigestion  and  my  stomach 
had  become  so  disordered  as  to  repel 
almost  every  sort  of  substantial  food. 
My  general  health  was  bad.  At  close 
intervals  I would  suffer  severe  attacks 
which  confined  me  in  bed  for  a week 
or  more.  Soon  after  changing  from 
coffee  to  Postum  the  indigestion  abat- 
ed, and  in  a short  time  ceased  entirely. 

I have  continued  the  daily  use  of  your 
excellent  Food  Drink  and  assure  you 
most  cordially  that  I am  indebted  to 
you  for  the  relief  it  has  brought  me. 

“Wishing  you  a continued  success, 

I am  Yours  very  truly, 

J.  Stanley  Browne, 

Managing  Editor.” 

Of  course,  when  a man’s  health 
shows  he  can  stand  coffee  without 
trouble,  let  him  drink  it,  but  most 
highly  organized  brain-workers  simply 
cannot. 

The  drugs  natural  to  the  coffee  berry 
affect  the  stomach  and  other  or- 
gans and  thence  to  the  complex  nerv- 
ous system,  throwing  it  out  of  balance 
and  producing  disorders  in  various 
parts  of  the  body.  Keep  up  this  daily 
poisoning  and  serious  disease  general- 
ly supervenes.  So  when  man  or  wom- 
an finds  that  coffee  is  a,  smooth  but 
deadly  enemy  and  health  is  of  any 
value  at  all,  there  is  but  one  road — 
quit. 

It  is  easy  to  find  out  if  coffee  be  the 
cause  of  the  troubles,  for  if  left  off 
10  days  and  Postum  be  used  in  Its 
place  and  the  sick  and  diseased  con- 
ditions begin  to  disappear,  the  proof  is 
unanswerable. 

Postum  is  not  good  if  made  by  short 
boiling.  It  must  be  boiled  full  15  min- 
utes after  boiling  begins,  when  the 
crisp  flavor  and  the  food  elements  are 
brought  out  of  the  grains  and  the  bev- 
erage is  ready  to  fulfill  its  mission  of 
palatable  comfort  and  renewing  the 
cells  and  nerve  centers  broken  down 
by  coffee. 

“There’s  a Reason.” 

Get  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to  ^ 
Wellville,”  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


supplies  our  heating  system,  sinks, 
bathroom  and  laundry  in  the  basement. 

“We  have  a connection  from  our 
well-water  tank  to  fill  our  acetylene 
gas  generator  in  the  basement.  We 
haven’t  any  hotbeds,  greenhouses  or 
hydrants  in  the  yard,  but  we  have  ce- 
ment walks  from  the  house  to  the  barn 
and  wherever  needed. 

“Now  I want  to  tell  you  about  our 
acetylene  lighting  plant.  We  use  the 
‘Pilot’  generator,  a two-part  machine, 
which  has  given  greatest  satisfaction. 

It  is  about  three  feet  high,  with  a 
cloca-work  attachment  at  the  top, 
which  makes  the  machine  work  auto- 
matically. With  this  there  is  an  at- 
tachment of  cable,  with  a weight  at 
the  end,  which  shows  us  just  how 
much  we  have  in  the  machine.  At  the 
top  of  this  part  the  carbide  is  poured 
in.  At  the  bottom  is  the  water,  which 
is  poured  into  the  machine  by  means 
of  a stationary  funnel.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  carbide  is  a plow,  which  lets 
only  a part  of  the  carbide  drop  at  a 
time  into  the  water  below. 

“The  other  part  of  the  machine  is 
called  ‘the  bell,’  where  gas  is  stored, 
and  from  which  it  passes  to  the  pipes 
when  the  jets  are  open.  If  the  ma- 
chine makes  more  gas  than  can  be  con- 
sumed, the  surplus  passes  out  through 
an  overflow  pipe,  which  discharges 
outdoors,  where  there  is  no  danger  of 
its  being  lighted.  This  overflow  is  to 
insure  no  gas  escaping  in  the  cellar. 

“As  gas  is  used  from  the  bell  or  res- 
ervoir the  latter  moves  downward,  and 
this  movement  automatically  releases 
more  carbide  into  the  water,  creating 
more  gas. 

“The  Pilot  machine  is  the  only  two- 
part  machine  I know  of,  for  most  ma- 
chines have  all  the  works  in  one  com- 
partment. Some  generators  have  no 
weights,  to  show  how  nearly  empty  it 
is,  and  the  operator  has  to  feel  to  see 
how  much  carbide  remains.  Some  gen- 
erators do  not  feed  the  carbide  grad- 
ually, creating  too  much  gas  at  times 
and  not  enough  at  others. 

“It  should  be  said,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  not  investigated  acety- 
lene lighting  plants,  that  the  house 
must  be  piped  just  as  though  city  gas 
were  to  be  used.  Fixtures  are  to  be 
selected  as  desired,  but  burners  must 
be  of  a special  type  for  acetylene  gas. 
We  have  fifteen  lights,  including  light 
in  the  basement  and  on  the  porches. 

“Generators  should  be  charged  with 
carbide  only  by  daylight.  Most  of  the 
accidents  attributed  to  acetylene  gas 
are  caused  by  trying  to  fill  the  genera- 
tor by  artificial  light;  of  course  an  ex- 
plosion will  follow  the  ignition  of  the 
gas,  just  as  one  can  explode  a gaso- 
line or  kerosene  can  by  a little  care- 
lessness in  handling.  We  regard  the 
acetylene  lighting  plant  as  a success 
and  are  well  pleased  with  our  outfit. 

“We  live  on  a seventy-six  acre  farm, 
all  planted  to  fruits,  including  grapes, 
peaches,  pears,  apples  and  small  fruits. 

1 took  the  short  course  at  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College  the  past  winter, 
and  that  is  where  I saw  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  Nearly  every  farm  and  fruit 
paper  published  comes  to  the  college, 
and  I inspected  them  all.  I did  not 
like  any  of  them  as  well  as  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  because  it  contains  more  good 
matter  than  all  of  them  put  together. 
As  soon  as  I came  home  I sent  in  my 
subscription  and  am  more  than  pleased 
with  the  paper.  I will  try  to  get  some 
new  subscriptions  to  help  secure  that 
new  press.  I am  seventeen  years  old, 
and  live  with  my  parents  and  sisters 
on  the  farm.  WM.  H.  BARTZ. 

“Berrien  County,  Mich.” 

(Now,  that  is  what  we  call  a good 
letter.  It  is  from  a young  man  who  is 
up  to  date  in  his  ideas  and  in  his 
methods,  and  it  tells  of  a farm  home 
which  should  serve  as  an  example  to 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  others. 
Imagine  a home  with  modern  water 
system,  up-to-date  lighting  system,  etc., 
from  which  the  son  is  sent  to  the  agri- 
cultural college,  and  you  have  a good 
illustration  of  the  new-style  farm 
| home.  May  there  be  many  more  such. 
—Editor.) 


TAKE  a look  at  the  picture 
above.  Notice  the  prosper- 
ous farmer  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  town  after  dark. 

He  is  in  the  act  of  lighting  up  his 
barn  and  the  space  in  front  with 
same  light  his  family  is  using  in  the 
house. 

This  he  does  without  a match  of 
any  kind. 

He  simply  walks  up  and  pulls  a 
little  short  chain,  and  presto,  he  has 
it — a flood  of  beautiful,  white  Acet- 
ylene Light. 

If  you  have  ever  lived  on  a farm 
you  will  appreciate  the  advantages, 
the  comfort  and  the  satisfaction  of 
a barn  light  that  can  be  turned  on 
without  a match. 

You  can  probably  recall  many  a 
cold  winter  night  when  you  came 
home  numb  with  the  cold,  and 
with  fingers  all  thumbs  tried  to  un- 
button two  coats  to  find  a match, 
which  you  tried  to  scratch  on  a damp 
board.  After  which  you  probably 
fought  a few  rounds  with  a smoky 
lightning-bug  lantern,  and  put  in  an 
hour  doing  chores,  that  you  could 
have  done  in  half  the  time  with 
such  a light  as  the  one  shown  in  the 
picture. 

* * * 

In  many  cases  farmers  have  a 
light  put  on  the  back  porch  where 
it  can  be  instantly  turned  on  to 
illuminate  the  yard,  and  a light  in 
the  cow  barn  to  make  milking  easy, 
as  well  as  one  inside  and  one  in 
front  of  the  horse  barn. 

All  these  lights  come  in  mighty 
handy,  too,  when  there  is  trouble 
among  the  stock,  or  a sick  animal  to 
take  care  of  through  the  night. 

These  barn  and  out-building  lights 
are  of  course  enclosed  in  solid  globes, 
and  can  be  fastened  anywhere  they 
are  wanted — in  front  of  the  stalls, 
in  the  harness  room,  to  the  barn  ceil- 
ing, to  a post,  or  the  top  of  any 
door,  inside  or  outside. 

It  may  surprise  . 

you  to  know  that  just  A^\||  //, 
such  lighting  plants  — - 

as  the  one  we  have 
illustrated  have  been 
installed  in  over 
185,000  farm  and 
country  homes  in  the 
United  States. 

In  every  case  an 
automatic  tank-like  machine,  called 
a generator,  is  set  up  in  one  corner 
of  the  basement,  or  in  an  out- 
building, and  from  this  machine  the 


Acetylene  which  makes  the  light  is 
carried  through  common  gas  pipes  to 
handsome  chandeliers  in  every  room  in 
the  house  and  to  other  lights  located 
all  over  the  place. 

That’s  all  there  is  to  an  Acetylene 
Light  Plant.  Just  the  generator,  the 
pipes,  and  the  fixtures. 

Such  a plant  can  be  set  up  in  from 
two  to  four  days  by  any  man  who 
can  cut  and  fit  pipe,  and  without  in- 
conveniencing the  family,  or  injur- 
ing walls  or  carpets. 

* * * 

As  a matter  of  fact,  enclosed 
Acetylene  Burners,  permanently  fixed 
to  walls,  ceilings  and  posts  and 
equipped  to  light  by  the  pull  of  a 
chain  without  matches,  are  the  safest 
lights  ever  installed  on  a farm. 

Most  fires  on  farms  are  caused  by 
the  careless  handling  of  lantc  ns  and 
matches  by  hired  help. 

Consequently,  any  scheme  of  light- 
ing that  can  be  operated  without 
matches,  lanterns  or  lamps  re- 
duces the  risk  of  fire  to  the 
minimum. 

And  that  is  why  the  engineers  of 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers have  declared  Acetylene 
Light  to  be  much  safer  than  the  tip- 
over  lights  it  is  so  rapidly  displacing. 

Add  to  these  features  of  safety 
the  fact  that  the  light,  volume  con- 
sidered, costs  less  than  Kerosene. 

And  the  fact  that  it  is  made  from 
UNION  CARBIDE,  a form  of  crushed 
stone  that  will  not  burn  and  is  as 
easilv  stored  as  brick. 

And  the  fact  that  you,  yourself, 
can  in  20  minutes  make  all  the  Acet- 
ylene you  need  to  light  your  place 
one  month. 

* * * 

Sum  all  these  facts  up  and  you 
will  see  that  this  light  is  a conveni- 
ence YOU  WANT  and  that  you 
should  write  to  us  today  for  esti- 
mate as  to  the  cost  of  this  wonder- 
ful rural  gas  light 
for  your  own  farm. 

We  will  gladly 
send  figures  and  very 
interesting  illustrat- 
ed booklets,  free. 
Just  tell  us  where 
your  place  is  located, 
give  us  an  idea  of 
its  size,  and  address 
letter  or  postal  to  Union 
Carbide  Sales  Company,  157  Mich- 
igan Avenue,  Chicago,  111.,  Depart- 
ment I,  49 


MANURE  SPREADER 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.  S/IEZS 

An  Up-To-Date  Spreader  With  IX  Jl 
More  Good  Point*  Than  Any  Other  ■ Wr 

Special  Points  of  Merit: 

can’t  rot,  break  or  warp— lasts  a lifetime.  Ex- 
centric  Force  Feed  applies  power  direct  to  ratchet 
force  feed,  which  is  controlled  by  hand  lever,  enabling:  n 

you  to  spread  manure  thin,  thick  or  medium.  Perfect  dls-  g 
tribution  at  all  times.  When  load  is  discharged,  the  left 
lever  throws  all  working  parts  out  of  gear.  A detachable, 
force-feed  follow-up  board  is  furnished  free,  box  is 
of  hardwood;  solid  bottom,  on  which  the  all-steel  apron  convey- 
or works.  Operated  by  only  two  levers.  Not  a gear  or 

cogin  entire  machine.  Fits  any  wagon  gear  or  truck.  Driven  . , . atented;lt 

direct  from  both  rear  wheels,  doing  away  with  unequal  strain.  The  Force-Feed  Board  js  pa  , 

forces  manure  out  of  box.  and  is  thrown  out  of  gear  when  it  reaches  rear  of  exclusive  leature 

the  “Peerless”— not  found  on  other  machines.  Guaranteed  to  be  the  best  Spreader  made. 

" H . Write  today ‘or  our  free  catalog,  describing  the  “Peerless”  Spreader  in  every  detail. 

Free  Cefelog  and  quoting  wholesale  prices  it  Farm  Implements  of  all  kinds.  You  will  save  b g 

money  and  get  the  best.  Catalog  mailed  free  on  request.  

JONES,  POST  & CO..  nn 

Successor  to 


Catalog  mailed  free  on  request.  jn,„  _ ..  . c. 

JONES  BROS.  MERCANTILE  CO  •>  HANSAs'crrY^  MO 


J H Hale . the  "Peach  King ,”  writes:  “The  Double  Action  ‘Cutaway’  is 
a splendid  tool.  I use  it  in  polishing  off  my  peach  orchards  several  times  a 

year.  A good  pair  of  horses  handle  it  all  right. 

The  genuine  “Cutaway1'  tools  are  used  ami  endorsed  by  successful  orchard- 
ists  from  coast  to  coast  and  bay  to  gulf.  , , .. 

1 In  orchard  work  the  driver  can  cultivate  under  the  trees  and  below  the  low 
limbs  the  horses  not  interfering  with  the  branches.  The  double  levels  give 
the  driver  full  control  of  tool  at  all  times.  lor  regular  farm  work  the  gangs 
can  be  drawn  together. 


COU  Ut?  

UTAWAY 


DOUBLE 

ORCHARD 


ACTION 

HARROW 


and7roit°makcRSt They  w^posftT^  &°OTe°  season.  To  investi- 

^hi^hcTtS  makes  large  crops  Stirring  the  soil  lets  in  the 
“2  1 ig h te r^md  *do  be t tc r work  than 

a^nd^^dT^orDnewT(m1alog|J“iritca'sii'e  Cultivation."  Of  course,  it’s  free. 

HARROW  °°SA.lYco.— 


You  will  confer  a great  favor  upon 
us  as  well  as  the  advertiser  if  you  will 
mention  The  Fruit-Grower  in  writing. 


STRAWBERRY  Plants  For  Business . Clark’s  Fly  Exit 

logue ' free.  WtI®,  ^ I DR.  L.  W.  CLARk"cLTERV.LLE.  M.SS0UB- 
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O-OPERATIVE  CANNING 


The  Factory  at  Bolster’s  Mills,  Maine,  Is  a 
Paying  Venture  in  Various  Ways 


A group  of  enterprising  New  Eng- 
land farmers  are  successfully  solving 
the  question  of  co-operation  among 
husbandmen.  Interest  is  centered  on 
the  experiment  of  these  raisers  of 
sweet  corn,  for  they  have  built  a can- 
ning factory  of  their  own,  which  pays 
them  a higher  price  per  pound  than 
that  offered  by  neighboring  factories 
controlled  by  “outside  interest.”  And 
they  are  receiving  dividends  from  the 
profits  of  the  factory  itself,  for  the  ex- 
periment is  already  proving  a success. 
The  results  these  farmers  are  accom- 
plishing in  the  little  village  of  Bol- 
ster’s Mills,  Maine,  is  of  vital  interest 
and  importance  to  the  farmers  of 
everywhere,  for  it  seems  to  be  an  an- 
swer to  the  much-discussed  future  of 
the  small  farmer. 

These  progressive  farmers  raise 
their  corn  and  because  it  is  for  their 
own  factory,  they  raise  the  best  corn 
possible;  the  best  corn  means  the  best 
canned  product  and  the  reputation  of 
their  factory  depends  upon  this.  Their 
sons  and  daughters  work  in  the  fac- 
tory during  the  canning  season,  and  it 
is  a co-operative  corn  factory  in  every 
sense. 

But  one  of  the  most  vital  questions 
is,  is  the  experiment  a financial  suc- 


I who  bought  stock  in  November  and 
shortly  received  a half-yearly  dividend 
dating  way  back  to  July  at  once  de- 
cided that  the  factory  was  indeed  co- 
operative and  liberal  as  well. 

Wonder  upon  wonders — local  farm- 
ers had  protested  against  the  2c  per 
pound  rate  which  corn  factories  had 
been  paying  them  and  flatly  refused 
to  raise  corn  unless  they  could  have 
an  increase  to  214c  per  pound.  The 
owners  of  the  old  factories,  which  had 
been  in  business  many  years  and 
knew  the  ins  and  outs  of  corn  fac- 
tories, held  c at  against  their  demands 
for  a long  time.  When  lo!  this  tender 
offspring  of  Bolster’s  Mills  launched 
right  out  with  an  agreement  to  pay 
2 Vic  per  pound  for  their  corn,  in  face 
of  the  dire  predictions  of  neighboring 
factories  that  ruin  must  follow,  and 
made  $2,000  the  very  first  season  of 
their  existence. 

Officially  it  is  the  Bolster’s  Mills 
Packing  Co.,  and  its  affairs  are  ably 
handled  by  the  following  men:  Presi- 
dent, James  Thomas;  secretary,  E.  L. 
Gay;  treasurer,  A.  W.  Weston;  direc- 
tors, James  Thomas,  A.  W.  Weston,  P. 
C.  Weston,  Jessie  Scribner,  J.  D.  Howe. 
These  are  all  local  men  and  all  corn 
raisers. 


THE  CO-OPERATIVE  CANNING  FACTORY  AT  BOLSTER’S  MILLS,  MAINE. 

The  first  season’s  pack  amounted  to 


cess?  This  is  rather  early  in  the  sea- 
son to  count  for  results,  since  the  co- 
operative scheme  which  grew  in  the 
minds  of  a few  of  the  enterprising 
farmers  whose  neighbors  entered  into 
their  plans  with  such  zeal  has  a his- 
tory only  from  the  summer  of  1910.  At 
that  time  the  active  plans  of  the  prop- 
osition were  put  into  working  effect. 
Stock  was  issued  to  the  extent  of  $10,- 
000  (this  limit  being  made  in  case  an 
addition  to  the  factory  should  be  con- 
sidered advisable)  of  which  $5,000 
worth  was  to  be  sold  on  a basis  of  $5 
per  share.  This  amount  was  quickly 
taken  by  about  fifty  farmers;  being 
about  equally  divided  among  them. 
An  acre  of  land  was  purchased  for  the 
factory  site,  which,  with  the  equip- 
ments of  the  buildings,  makes  a total 
expenditure  of  about  $6,000.  During 
the  canning  season  45  local  men  and 
women  were  given  employment,  re- 
ceiving from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  day  for 
their  labors  (rather  liberal  wages  for 
that  rural  community).  When  the 
final  settlements  were  made  in  mid- 
winter this  experimental  corn  factory, 
which  had  been  exceedingly  liberal  to 
all  concerned,  had  property  valued  at 
16,000,  which  was  an  excess  of  $1,000 
more  than  the  sale  of  stock  repre- 
sented, but  which  was  paid  in  full  from 
profits  of  the  season’s  business.  To- 
gether with  this  was  a balance  of  $500, 
which  was  used  for  a sinking  fund,  and 
a little  over  $500  in  materials  left,  such 
as  labels,  corn  unsold,  sugar,  etc.— a 
Profit,  if  you  please,  of  $2,000  on  the 
tirst  season’s  business.  And  the  last  is 
not  least,  for  the  farmers  received  2%c 
Per  pound  for  their  corn,  which  is  %c 
Per  pound  more  than  any  other  factory 
m the  vicinity  pays. 

Considerable  of  the  stock  of  this 
factory  was  sold  late  in  the  fall,  but 
the  directors  voted  to  pay  6 per  cent 
interest  on  it  from  July  1st.  The  men 


about  $14,000,  and  211,000  cans  of  corn 
were  produced.  The  bulk  of  the  corn 
was  prepared  for  half  a dozen  grocery 
concerns  under  their  own  methods  of 
selling,  though  the  enterprising  fac- 
tory owners  started  a few  brands  of 
their  own,  which  should  identify  their 
factory  with  a clean  article  of  food. 
Eor  these  they  selected  local  names, 
naming  their  own  pet  products  as  the 
“Moosehead”  brand  and  the  “Songo” 
brand. 

And  the  factory!  Some  of  the  larger 
corn  packers  could  well  profit  with 
hints  from  this  sanitary,  modern  little 
corn  factory.  It  is  a modest  institu- 
tion, though  its  founders  feel  they  can 
easily  handle  1,500  acres  of  corn  each 
season.  The  factory  is  spotlessly 
clean,  and  so  are  its  laborers.  The 
corn  is  all  handled  by  machinery  with 
the  newest  and  most  modern  machin- 
ery to  be  obtained.  The  corn  is  re- 
moved from  the  cob  with  automatic 
machines,  from  whence  it  goes  to  a 
great  machine  sifter.  The  various  pro- 
portions of  sugar,  water,  corn,  etc., 
used  are  all  mixed  by  aid  of  machin- 
ery. There  is  a steam  heater  and  cans 
are  filled  by  automatic  machinery. 
The  cans  are  sealed  with  machines 
and  finally  the  corn  is  cooked  in  mod- 
ern retorts. 

Why  all  this  zealous  cleanliness? 
It  is  co-operation;  it  is  their  own  corn 
the  hustling  workmen  in  this  little  fac- 
tory are  handling,  and  their  own  suc- 
cess and  the  future  of  their  own  fire- 
sides depends  upon  the  product  they 
turn  out. 

The  men  who  raise  the  corn  are 
equally  satisfied  from  the  farming  end 
of  the  venture.  James  Thomas  plant- 
ed ten  acres  and  his  check  was  for 
$693.04.  He  has  signed  for  fifteen 
acres  for  the  season  of  1911.  James 
Stone  took  the  honors  last  season  from 
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a measured  one  and  one-eighth  acres 
of  land,  receiving  $131.75  for  his  crop. 
The  largest  raiser  was  Jessie  Holding 
who  from  thirteen  acres  of  corn  re- 
ceived $817.02.  The  farmers  were  paid 
for  their  corn  December  1,  and  the 
officers  of  the  factory  are  determined 
that  next,  season  they  shall  have  their 
pay  just  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  deliv- 
ered. You  see  they  are  working  for 
the  farmers’  interests  all  the  time. 

The  methods  of  paying  for  this  corn 
is  to  be  at  the  rate  of  2%c  and  2y>c 
per  pound.  The  men  who  own  stock 
in  this  factory  are  to  receive  2y2c  per 
pound,  and  tneanwhile,  desiring  to 
encourage  other  farmers,  the  factory 
will  purchase  corn  from  outsiders  and 
pay  214c  per  pound,  which  is  the 
standard  rate  paid  by  the  other  fac- 
tories. This  sounds  like  a hard  fast 
rule  to  follow,  for  supposing  Mr.  No.  1 
Farmer  had  $1,000  stock  in  this  co- 
operative factory,  and  Mr.  No.  2 
Farmer  did  not  happen  to  be  as  pros- 
perous as  his  neignbor  and  was  able 
to  spare  only  $100,  with  which  to  pur- 
chase stock;  is  it  not  a natural  conse- 
quence that  farmer  No.  1 would  have 
special  advantages  over  farmer  No.  2?  t 
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How  about  that,  Mr.  A.  W.  Weston, 
treasurer  of  this  novel  factory  and 
good  friend  of  the  villagers,  who  has 
been  selectman  and  is  now  in  the  leg- 
islature, a worthy  champion  of  the 
people  of  his  home  village? 

“We  should  go  right  out  and  see  the 
small  farmer  who  had  interest  enough 
to  raise  good  corn  and  to  purchase  a 
small  amount  of  stock  in  our  factory 
to  help  its  interests  along  and,  if  we 
felt  that  he  was  just  as  worthy  a 
stockholder  as  his  rich  neighbor,  be 
assured  that  he  would  get  every  ad- 
vantage that  co-operation  can  give 
him,”  was  the  reply. 

Who  would  expect  that  any  of  the 
great  canning  factories  in  New  Eng- 
land would  be  as  solicitous  for  the 
welfare  of  one  of  their  farmer  patrons 
up  in  Maine! 

Maine.  HARRY  A.  PACKARD. 
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what  can  be  done  in  various  sections,  ’ 
thus  enlightening  the  people  as  to 
their  real  possibilities,  and  then  to  en- 
courage them  in  developing  these  pos- 
sibilities. These  fruit  shows  also  en- 
courage both  amateur  and  commercial 
planting. 

“I  think  it  is  well  to  encourage  mid- 
summer fruit  displays,  as  well  as  those 
of  autumn  and  winter.  Examples  of 
these  are  to  he  found  in  the  cherry 
shows  in  Oregon  and  the  Michigan 
strawberry  festivals.  Personally,  I 
think  that  anything  which  stimulates  j 
thought  at  these  smaller  fairs  is  of 
more  value  to  those  who  really  need  it 
than  the  same  amount  spent  at  one  of 
the  big  fairs.  In  connection  with  the 
fruit  shows  an  expert  could  be  secured 
to  lecture  upon  fruit-growing,  with 
practical  demonstrations  in  planting, 
pruning,  spraying,  harvesting,  packing, 
exhibiting,  etc.  If  an  illustrated  even- 
ing lecture  can  he  given,  so  much  the 
better.” 
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Labor-Saving  Machinery  on  the  Farm. 

In  this  issue  The  Fruit-Grower  pre- 
sents some  matter  on  the  subject  of 
labor-saving  machinery  for  farm  use. 
Not  enough  attention  has  been  given 
to  this  subject  in  the  past,  but  the  bus- 
iness farmer  will  more  and  more  con- 
sider the  importance  of  saving  cost  of 
production  by  using  the  best  machin- 
ery obtainable. 

Until  recently  farmers  have  given 
little  thought  concerning  the  cost  of 
producing  their  farm  crops;  they  plant- 
ed wheat  and  corn  and  harvested  the 
crop;  at  selling  time  the  price  had  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  grain,  but  was  fixed  by  out- 
side sources.  This  isn’t  the  way  a 
manufacturer  runs  his  plant.  He  must 
strive  to  keep  down  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  to  do  this  he  must  study  the 
most  approved  machinery  and  make 
use  of  the  best  devices  obtainable. 
Printers  very  often  throw  out  good 
presses  and  replace  them  with  new 
ones,  simply  because  the  latter  will 
cheapen  the  cost  of  production.  The 
old  presses  are  serviceable  and  will 
do  good  work — but  the  printer  cannot 
use  them  and  compete  with  other 
firms. 

The  time  has  come  for  farmers  to 
consider  these  same  points.  If  it  costs 
more  for  a farmer  to  keep  a team  to 
haul  his  crops  to  market  than  it  does 
to  keep  a motor  wagon,  then  the  wise 
thing  to  do,  the  business-like  thing,  is 
to  change  from  horsepower  to  motor 
power.  If  traction  plows  will  save 
time — which  is  the  same  as  money — 
then  they  should  he  more  generally 
used.  It  is  significant  that  manufac- 
turers of  motor  wagons  and  traction 
plows  are  now  presenting  some  inter- 
esting figures  to  show  the  comparative 
cost  of  using  horses  and  motor  power. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  ques- 
tion which  should  not  be  overlooked: 
Labor-saving  machinery  is  just  as 
much  needed  in  the  farm  home  as  in 
the  fields.  Too  many  farmers  forget 
this.  Many  persons  are  interested  in 
anything  that  will  save  labor  in  the 
production  of  crops;  such  a saving 
cheapens  the  cost,  and  the  farmer  will 
make  more  money.  Labor-saving  de- 
vices in  the  home  save  the  farmer’s 
wife  and  her  daughters,  and  that  is 
even  more  important  than  saving  the 
cost  of  producing  farm  crops. 

The  Fruit-Grower  doesn’t  apologize 
for  urging  its  readers  to  install  up-to- 
date  water  systems,  modern  heating 
and  lighting  plants,  etc.  We  are  will- 
ing to  give  this  free  advertising  to 
manufacturers  in  this  line  of  business, 
for  we  believe  that  if  we  can  get  our 
readers  to  improve  their  homes  by  in- 
stalling these  plants  we  will  be  doing 
real  missionary  work.  We  will  he 
helping  to  make  the  work  of  the  house- 
wife lighter,  we  will  he  helping  to 
make  home  more  comfortable  and  at- 
tractive to  the  boys  and  girls,  and  we 


will  be  contributing  much  to  the  com- 
fort and  satisfaction  of  the  farmer 
himself.  We  are  willing  to  give  this 
free  advertising,  therefore,  for  the 
good  of  the  farming  community. 

Better  business  methods  on  the  part 
of  the  farmers,  the  use  of  up-to-date 
machinery  of  all  kinds,  and  the  use  of 
labor-saving  devices  in  the  farm  home 
will  do  much  to  make  country  life 
more  attractive  and  the  business  of 
farming  more  remunerative.  Certain- 
ly this  work  is  important  enough  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  best  men 
we  have  in  the  country.  The  problem 
is  a big  one,  hut  it  is  being  worked  out 
gradually. 

Systematic  Planting  of  Forest  Trees. 

The  National  Business  League  of 
America,  with  headquarters  in  Chi- 
cago, is  undertaking  to  do  practical 
work  toward  the  reforestation  of  part 
of  the  land  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
urging  farmer  boys — town  boys,  as 
well — to  plant  forest  trees  in  profitless 
pastures,  nooks  and  ravines,  on  denud- 
ed hillsides  and  house  lawns,  on  use- 
less or  worn-out  spots  or  partly  de- 
nuded acres  on  the  farm,  and  in  every 
place  where  the  soil  is  not  yielding  a 
reasonable  contribution  to  the  general 
welfare. 

This  is  practical  work.  No  effort  is 
made  to  induce  planting  of  trees  on 
productive  acres,  hut  simply  to  utilize 
the  waste  places  of  every  kind.  If  this 
land  is  planted  to  forest  trees  of 
proper  varieties,  the  next  generation 
will  view  an  entirely  different  land- 
scape from  that  presented  at  this  time. 

In  furthering  its  purpose  the  Nation- 
al Business  League  is  organizing  hoys 
of  the  different  states  into  “The  Tree 
Planters  of  America.”  It  is  proposed 
to  have  state  organization,  with  which 
local  organizations  are  affiliated,  and 
through  these  various  organizations 
expert  foresters  will  give  advice  and 
help  to  the  hoys  interested  in  this  good 
work. 

Certainly  the  plan  of  tree  planting 
outlined  is  a good  one,  it  is  practica- 
ble, and  everyone  will  wish  the  work 
the  greatest  possible  success.  Details 
of  the  plan  can  he  secured  from  the 
secretary  of  the  National  Business 
League,  Chicago,  111. 

* 

Value  of  Fruit  Shows. 

A letter  from  E.  R.  Lake,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  sug- 
gests that  the  nurserymen  of  the  coun- 
try should  be  more  interested  in  the 
holding  of  fruit  shows,  and  especially 
the  local  exhibits  held  at  various 
places.  Professor  Lake  says  that  nur- 
serymen have  a vital  interest  in  this 
work  and  can  do  much  to  help  such 
exhibits  to  accomplish  great  good.  He 
adds: 

“The  purpose  of  encouraging  exhibi- 
tions is  primarily  to  ascertain  exactly 
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I STATE  AGENTS: 

G.  M.  Westland.  Wenatchee.  Wash. 
Fair  Oaks  Nursery  Co.,  Traverse 
City.  Mich. 

Welch  Nursery  Co.,  Madison,  Ala. 
Chas.  Rayburn,  Placerville,  Calif. 
Parker  Bros.  Nuisery  Company. 
Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Webster,  The  Dalles.  Ore. 

Francis  F.  Powell,  Stevensville.  Montana 

Humphrey  Nurseries,  Humphrey,  Nebraska. 
Brown  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  Nursery  Company,  Elizabeth.  N.  J. 
H.  C.  Baker,  R.  No.  2,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 

0.  K.  Nurseries.  Wynnewood.  Oklahoma. 
Jefferson  Nursery  Company,  Monticello,  Fla. 

J.  A.  Hess.  Box  1665,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Mr.  Geo.  F.  Hall,  Wendell,  Idaho. 

Frank  Brown  & Son  Co.,  Paynesville,  Minn. 
Denver  Nurseiies,  Denver,  Colo. 


Selling  Direct  to  Consumers. 

Everywhere  there  is  increasing  in- 
terest taken  in  the  subject  of  market- 
ing farm  products.  Scarcely  a meeting 
of  farmers  is  held  but  this  subject  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  before  the 
meeting.  At  the  late  meeting  of  the 
California  fruit  distributers  this  sub- 
ject was  discussed,  and  members  were 
urged  to  work  for  parcels  post,  so  that 
fruit-growers  can  have  better  means  of 
distributing  their  products.  Every- 
where it  is  recognized  that  one  of  the 
first  steps  necessary  is  to  secure  bet- 
ter transportation  facilities,  and  the 
parcels  post  is  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  things  which  will  likely  bring  re- 
lief. 

Here  is  a letter  from  a Chicago  phy- 
sician who  has  a summer  home  in 
Michigan,  showing  that  he  takes  this 
view  of  the  matter  and  he  also  wants 
the  express  companies  to  give  better 
service: 

IT  have  read  the  articles  in  The 
Fruit-Grower  in  regard  to  fruit-growers 
selling  their  products  direct  to  con- 
sumers, and  I would  be  glad  if  I could 
encourage  them  to  adopt  this  plan  of 
marketing  their  fruits.  I live  in  Chi- 
cago and  have  my  summer  home  in  the 
fruit  belt  of  Michigan,  and  the  experi- 
ence which  I have  had  in  sending 
fruits  and  vegetables  to  my  city  home 
from  my  farm  convinces  me  that  with 
the  present  methods  of  transportation, 
it  cannot  be  done  successfully. 

“The  essentials  for  this  work  are  a 
reliable  service  and  transportation  fa- 
cilities which  will  deliver  the  produce 
to  the  consumer  in  perfect  condition  at 
a reasonable  rate.  The  express  serv- 
ice at  present  is  intended  to  take  the 
cream  of  the  transportation  business, 
v/ith  as  little  regard  as  possible  to  ful- 
filling the  duties  of  common  carriers. 
The  express  employes  are  closely  re- 
lated to  the  baggage  smasher.  For 
more  than  eight  years  I have  found 
that  it  makes  no  difference  how  well 
the  fruit  or  vegetables  were  packed, 
the  packages  would  be  broken  and 
crushed  when  delivered.  If  the  con- 
tents were  edible  part  of  it  was  stolen. 
Although  only  four  hours  away,  the 
produce  would  be  from  one  to  ten 
days  in  transit. 

“A  turkey  was  sent  from  my  farm 
three  days  before  Christmas,  and  it 
arrived  the  10th  of  January,  dirty  and 
putrid.  After  a month’s  wrangling,  I 
got  pay  for  this.  That  was  no  com- 
pensation for  the  loss.  .One  day  I was 
riding  on  a street  car  in  Chicago.  An 
express  wagon  was  driving  beside  us, 
going  in  the  same  direction  and  at 
about  the  same  speed.  A sixteen-year- 
old  hoy  was  sitting  in  the  back  part  of 
the  wagon  munching  an  apple.  Some 
boys  on  the  front  of  the  car  said,  ‘Ah, 
there;  give  us  one.’  The  hoy  in  the 
wagon  reached  down  into  a basket  and 
threw  not  one,  but  two,  before  the 
teamster  got  out  of  range.  That  is  a 
sample  of  the  way  fruit  is  handled  on 
its  way  from  the  grower  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

“It  is  time  that  the  public  demanded 
that  the  common  carriers  give  an  ade- 
quate service.  We  not  only  need  a 
parcels  post,  hut  we  sorely  need  an 
express  service  which  will  supply  the 
wants  of  the  individual  citizens.  Their 


SAMSDMWINDMILLS 


The  wind  Mill 
that  is  different  Irom 
all  other  makes  and 
better  because  it  has 
double  gear  wheels 
and  carries  the  load 
between  these  and 
in  the  center  of  the 
mill.  There  is  no  side 
strain,  nor  any  noise  on 
the  up  and  down  stroke 
like  there  is  with  other 
mills.  Built  in  the  following 
sizes:  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14, 
16,  18  and  20-foot  diameter. 

Send  for  catalog. 


Stover-Mfg.  Go.,  mfrs. 

also  Feed  Mills  & Gasoline  Engines 
260  Samson  Ave.,  Freeport,  III. 


HANDY  GARDEN  TOOL 


Here’s  a practical  tool  for  the  farmer  or 
gardener — our  No.  6 Combined  Double  and 
Single  Wheel  Hoe,  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder. 
Four  tools  for  the  price  of  one.  It  plants 
in  hills  or  continuous  rows,  covers  the  seed, 
rolls  the  soil,  marks  the  next  row,  hoes, 
weeds  and  cultivates.  Simple,  easy  to  oper- 
ate, and  does  a day’s  work  in  60  minutes* 

I Farm  and 
Garden  Tool* 


ttUU  UUCU  It  UOJ  O 

IRON  AGE 


For  75  years  we  have 
made  dependable  tools 
of  quality  for  the 
farmer,  trucker  and 
town  gardeners.  We 
make  33  garden  toms 
at  *2.50  to  *112.00  each. 


Write  to-day  for  Anniversary  Catalog 
describing  our  entire  line  including 
potato  planters,  cultivators,  sprayers, 
diggers,  orchard  and  other  tools. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 

BOX  5062  GRENLOCH.  N.  J 


The  WITTEN 

Automatic  Dump  Cart 


i Just  What  You  Have  Been 
Looking  For 

’ A necessity  for  Farm- 
, Fruit  Growers, 
.Livery 
t able  s , 
Cemeteries,  Golf 
"Clubs.  Dairies, 
Stockmen,  Con- 
tractors and  all  man- 
ufacturing plants. 
Send  today  for  free 
illustrated  booklet  telling  all  about  this 
labor-saving  cart. 

Baker  Mfn.Co.55QHunterBtdg.,  Chicago,  Ml 


The  “Lou  Dillon” 

Tandem  Garden  Cultivator 


It  can  be  set  to  stir  the  soil  any  depth 
desired  and  to  cultivate  astride  the  row 
or  between  the  rows.  One-third  quicker 
j and  easier  than  any  other  garden  culti- 
, .vator,  easiertopush than  a lawn  mower. 
No  gardener  can  afford  to  be  without 
one.  If  your  local  dealer  does  not 
handle  them,  write  to  us  for  de- 
scriptive catalogues  and  special 
" INTRODUCTORY  Price. 

THE 

SCHAIBLE 
MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  2 

, Elyria,  Ohio 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 


guaranteed 


DUTTTvrrvrr'  Bool!  by  I’rofessor  Bal,Iey-  'ym 

rKUJNIJNtj  everything  about  Pruning. 
need  It.  Price  $1.50.  The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Jmc»H, 
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wants  are  as  urgent  as  those  of  the 
merchant.  With  paved  streets  and 
traction  trucks  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  the  consumer  should  not  have  his 
produce  delivered  to  his  door  as  well 
as  his  mail.  In  Chicago  the  workmen 
can  ride  eighteen  miles  for  a nickel, 
but  it  costs  him  many  times  his  cat- 
fare  to  have  his  food  brought  to  his 
home.  It  is  the  city  consumer  who 
will  buy  from  the  grower,  and  it  is 
essential  that  there  be  delivery  at  his 
residence.  Freight  service  is  out  of 
the  question.  The  cartage  would  be 
more  than  the  freight  and  the  delay 
would  cause  loss  in  most  instances. 
There  should  be  a service  which  gives 
refrigeration  in  summer  and  protects 
against  frost  in  winter.  The  em- 
ployes in  this  service  should  be  train- 
ed in  the  careful  handling  of  the  prod- 
uce. At  the  terminals  there  should  be 
facilities  to  deliver  at  once  to  the  con- 
signee. It  is  the  only  way  to  cut  out 
the  middlemen.  Here  I have  a farm 
four  hours  away  from  Chicago,  and  I 
have  to  go  tc f the  grocer  and  pay  two 
prices  for  fruit  and  vegetables,  while 
my  own  are  rotting  on  the  farm.  Give 
the  public  adequate  transportation  and 
the  price  of  living  would  be  cut  in 
two.” 

This  subject  is  a most  important 
one.  You  can  help  its  solution  by  writ- 
ing your  congressman  and  the  senators 
- from  your  state  urging  them  to  vote 
for  parcels  post.  In  the  words  of  the 
advertisement,  Do  It  Now! 

-Sj£ 

Strawberry  Score  Card  Again. 

In  March  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
we  published  a score  card  for  straw- 
berries devised  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Le  Due,  of 
Illinois,  together  with  our  comment 
thereon.  The  originator  of  this  card 
lias  the  following  to  say  regarding  it: 

‘‘I  have  the  March  number  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  just  to  hand,  and  I notice 
the  score  card  that  I have  suggested 
for  scoring  strawberries,  and  it  looks 
good  to  me;  at  least,  I feel  that  it  is  a 
step  forward.  I think  you  will  receive 
a shower  of  criticism  of  the  card,  and 
as  I said  little  in  defense  of  the  card 
when  I submitted  it,  I will  just  say  a 
few  words  more. 

“Now,  as  to  the  duration  of  the  pick- 
point  cut  for  color  of  foliage,  will  say 
when  I made  the  two  points  cut  on 
color  of  foliage,  I had  in  mind  such  va- 
rieties as  the  New  Home  strawberry, 
the  foliage  of  which  is  of  a yellowish 
tint,  and  it  has  an  appearance  as  if 
insects  were  working  badly  on  the 
plant,  and  unless  you  were  familiar 
with  the  variety,  you  would  be  tempt- 
ed to  cut  out  all  the  plants  and  destroy 
them  for  fear  some  dreadful  disease 
was  upon  them;  yet  it  is  only  charac- 
teristic of  the  variety. 

“Now,  as  to  conceding  the  two- 
ing  season,  as  Mr.  Goldsborough  has 
suggested,  will  say  that  altogether  de- 
pends upon  for  what  purpose  you  are 
growing  strawberries.  If  for  market, 

I prefer  a variety  that  ripens  its  load 
of  berries  in  a short  season;  this  gives 
you  more  berries  at  a picking,  pickers 
can  pick  more  berries,  and  they  do  not 
get  inferior  or  cheap,  as  when  you  have 
to  go  over  them  for  three  weeks.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  wanted  for  home  use 
and  you  have  but  a small  patch,  and 
you  haven’t  room  for  early,  medium 
and  late  varieties,  but  have  to  confine 
yourself  to  one  variety,  then  I would 
want  a variety  with  a long  fruiting  sea- 
son. 

As  to  23  points  being  too  many  for 
color  of  fruit,  I would  be  willing  to 
t.:.ke  off  two  points  on  color  of  inner 
flesh  and  add  to  size,  and  take  off  two 
points  on  color  of  seeds  and  add  to 
productiveness.  I even  would  be  will- 
ing to  take  off  the  two  points  from 
color  of  foliage,  since  there  is  perhaps 
only  one  variety  defective  in  this  re- 
spect, and  add  it  to  healthiness  of  foli- 
age. With  these  changes  I think  we 
would  have  a score  card  that  is  about 
right. 

“I  would  also  suggest  that  a line  be 
added  to  the  score  card  for  duration  of 
Pic  mg  season,  but  would  give  no  value 
o that  feature,  using  it  only  to  prop- 
erly describe  the  variety,” 


Forty-inch 

Wheels 


THOUSANDS  of  young  men  on  farms  and  ranches  all 
over  this  country  are  proud  to  be  driving  the  Rambler 
today.  In  the  Rambler  the  healthy  boy  finds  recreation 
when  his  tasks  are  over,  a sense  of  responsibility  and  pride 
in  driving  such  a car  and  a pleasure  exceeding  any  offered 
by  the  town.  The  boy  with  a mechanical  turn,  after  he 
knows  about  cars,  becomes  a champion  of  the  Rambler. 
It  has  so  many  little  advantages  of  comfort  and  con- 
venience, so  easy  to  operate,  so  economical  and  so  ac- 
curately made.  The  safety  cranking  device  protects  you 
against  injury;  the  Spare  Wheel  is  the  only  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
tire  problem;  the  Offset  Crank  Shaft  enables  you  to  glide  along  quietly 
behind  a loaded  wagon  on  a narrow  road  or  take  the  hills  and  deep  sand 
without  rushing.  These  features,  with  the  gasoline  lock,  adjustable 
steering  pillar,  aluminum  front  floor,  accessible  engine,  self-acting  dooi 
lock,  seven-eighths  elliptic  springs,  big  wheels  and  tires,  shock  ab, 
sorbers  and  large  brakes,  are  appreciated  by  the  young  man  wh« 
has  learned  what  a motor  car  should  be. 

The  new  catalog  is  ready— send  for  it.  Ask  also  for  the 
Farm  Owners’  Number  of  the  Rambler  Magazine.  A postal, 
giving  your  name  and  address,  will  bring  these  books  free. 

The  Thomas  B.  Jeffery  Company 

Main  Office  and  Factory.  Kenosha,  Wisconsin. 

Branches:  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Boston.  Cleveland,  New  York,  San  Francisco 


Controlling  Cedar  Rust. 

On  page  17  of  the  February  number 
of  The  Fruit-Grower,  under  the  cap- 
tion of  “Spraying  Troubles  in  Vir- 
ginia,” I notice  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Capp  and 
his  neighbors  are  terribly  afflicted 
with  cedar  rust  on  their  York  Imperial 
and  Rome  Beauty  apples.  No  man  in 
the  United  States  has  more  sympathy 
for  those  apple  growers  who  have  this 
disease  than  I have.  I have  fought  this 
disease,  both  with  my  own  efforts  and 
also  with  all  the  help  I could  get  from 
the  department  at  Washington  and  the 
West  Virginia  experiment  station,  for 
the  last  five  or  six  years,  and  have  lost 
annually  from  20  to  90  per  cent  of  my 
crop,  according  to  the  variety  and  the 
distance  from  the  cedar  trees,  and  un- 
til the  past  season  I never  controlled 
the  disease  to  any  considerable  extent. 

I could  write  several  thousand  words 
telling  my  experience  with  cedar  rust 
in  the  past  six  years,  but  I will  just 
take  a “short  cut”  and  tell  your  read- 
ers how  to  control  cedar  rust.  Atomic 
sulphur,  used  at  a strength  of  one  gal- 
lon to  forty  gallons  of  water  and  ap- 
plied as  soon  as  the  b'lossoms  drop,  will 
develop  a full  crop  of  first-class  fruit 
notwithstanding  the  cedar  trees  may 
be  within  fifty  feet  of  the  apple  trees. 
Atomic  sulphur  also  contains  the  prop- 
er quantity  of  arsenate  of  lead,  and  in 
my  own  ease  I only  used  one  applica- 
tion at  the  codling  moth  season  (first 


spraying)  and  developed  a most  beau- 
tiful crop  of  York  Imperial  right  in  the 
midst  of  the  part  of  my  orchard  where 
cedar  rust  ruined  the  crop  on  both 
the  unsprayed  trees,  and  also  the  trees 
where  Bordeaux  mixture  and  lime-sul- 
phur were  used.  Atomic  sulphur  is 
manufactured  by  the  Thomsen  Chem- 
ical Company  of  Baltimore,  Md.  I am 
not  an  agent  for  this  spraying  mate- 
rial, and  am  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  Thomsen  Chemical  Co.,  but  simply 
write  this  little  article  in  the  hope  that 
other  fruit  growers  may  receive  as 
much  benefit  from  this  new  fungicide 
as  I have.  D.  GOLD  MILLER. 

West  Virginia. 

Fruit-Grower  a Great  Paper. 

The  Fruit-Grower  surely  is  a great 
paper;  the  February  number  was  a 
dandy,  and  I could  hardly  wait  for  the 
March  number  to  come.  I wouldn’t  do 
without  The  Fruit-Grower  if  you  were 
to  charge  $2  to  $3  a year  for  it — in 
fact,  I don’t  see  how  I could  get  along 
without  it  at  all.  A.  J.  WILLIAMS. 

Missouri. 

From  Prison  to  the  Farm. 

A letter  from  Rev.  H.  W.  Stebbins, 
chaplain  of  the  state  prison  of  Massa- 
chusetts, states  that  lectures  are  be- 
ing delivered  to  prisoners  of  that  insti- 
tution, by  members  of  the  state  board 


of  agriculture,  professors  of  the  agri- 
cultural college,  and  others,  with  the 
hope  of  influencing  those  men  who 
have  formerly  lived  on  the  farm,  to 
return  to  farm  work,  and  with  the 
hope  also  of  awakening  an  interest  in 
the  minds  of  other  men  who  might  do 
well  at  farming.  It  is  the  desire  of 
those  back  of  this  movement  to  get  re- 
leased prisoners  to  live  in  the  country, 
rather  than  to  seek  the  city,  and  the 
work  is  most  commendable. 

Why  Fruit  Did  Not  Hold  Up. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  received  sev- 
eral letters  from  subscribers  living  in 
the  Northwest  giving  their  explanation 
of  the  apples  from  that  part  of  the 
country  not  holding  up  well  on  market 
during  the  past  winter.  The  letters 
say  that  last  fall,  at  time  of  apple  har- 
vest, the  weather  was  unusually  warm, 
and  apples  did  not  have  the  crispness 
of  ordinary  seasons,  and  therefore  the 
fruit  did  not  keep  as  well.  We  rather 
think  this  explanation  is  the  correct 
one,  for  certainly  many  districts  had 
very  warm  weather  at  harvest  time, 
and  of  course  this  interferes  with 
keeping  qualities  of  the  apples. 

% t- 

St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  storage  houses  are 
cleaned  out  of  apples,  notwithstanding 
the  good  crop  of  1910.  Demand  for 
fruit  has  been  good  and  prices  firm. 
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and  Special  Spray  Outfit  Bulletins 

Be  ready  to  do  your  spraying  and  do  it  in  the 
fastest  possible  time.  Write  today  for  name  ^ 
of  nearest  dealer  who  handles  the  Fuller  v-v.  I 
& Johnson  Power  Spraying  Outfits  and  * \ ' 

Farm  Pump  Engines.  Get  our  Free  { V-J 
Engine  Books  and  Special  Bulletins  of  v j 
Spray  Outfits  and  let  us  prove  to  you  \_/ 
how  we  can  save  you  big  money.  Write.  " , 

FULLER  & JOHNSON  MFG.  CO. 

4 Waukegan  Street  -■'-•fflYllfri  0 
Madison,  Wis. 

Established  1840 
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RAYS  INJURE  FOLTAGE 


Injury  From  Bordeaux  and  Lime- Sulphur 
Solutions.  When  to  Spray  to  Prevent  It 


Foliage  injury  has  always  been  an 
important  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  spraying  for  the  control  of 
scab  and  codling  moth.  Injury  of  the 
foliage  by  bordeaux  lias  been  one  of  its 
unfortunate  characteristics,  and  the 
danger  of  burning  has  been  the  chief 
objection  urged  against  lime-sulphur 
as  a summer  spray.  Notwithstanding 
that  the  efficiency  of  lime-sulphur  as  a 
substitute  for  bordeaux  has  been  so 
thoroughly  established,  there  still  re- 
mains the  evident  danger  of  foliage 


a late  spraying  as  this  that  suggested 
to  Cordley  the  possibility  of  substitut- 
ing lime-sulphur  for  bordeaux  in  the 
summer  applications.  It  lias  been  dif- 
ficult for  the  growers  to  understand, 
therefore,  why  they  have  had  such  se- 
vere burning  in  many  cases  from  very 
dilute  solutions  applied  just  after  the 
blossoms  fall.  Naturally,  perhaps, 
they  have  concluded  that  the  leaves 
are  more  easily  injured  when  older 
than  when  they  first  expand.  That  it 
is  not  the  age  of  the  leaf,  hut  quite  a 


Fig.  1.  Marginal  burning  of  the  leaves  due  to  drenching  of  the  trees. 


injury  to  be  overcome  before  we  can  ■ different  factor,  which  is  responsible 
regard  it  as  a perfect  spray  for  the  ap-  ! for  this  burning  of  the  older  leaves, 


pie. 


It  has  been  shown  that  a number  of 
factors  may  be  involved  in  a case  of 
foliage  injury.  Cordley  has  held  that 
unfavorable  weather  conditions  at  the 
time  when  the  leaves  are  emerging 
from  the  buds,  tends  to  produce  foli- 
age weak  and  therefore  especially  sus- 
ceptible to  burning  from  the  lime-sul- 
phur. Wallace  has  shown  that  drench- 
ing even  with  weak  dilutions  is  almost 
certain  to  give  severe  marginal  burn- 
ing of  the  leaves  (see  figure  1).  On 
the  other  hand,  growers  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere  have  observed  general- 
ly that  there  is  apparently  much  less 
danger  of  burning  when  the  leaves  are 
just  expanding,  i.  e.,  when  they  are 


has  been  quite  fully  established  by 
Wallace,  Stewart  and  others  in  New 
York  during  the  past  two  seasons. 

It  has  been  proven  by  numerous  in- 
vestigators that  leaves  whose  protec- 
tive coat,  the  cuticle,  has  been  injur- 
ed, are  much  more  easily  injured  by 
bordeaux  or  copper  sulphate  solutions. 
Crandall  of  Illinois  has  very  clearly 
demonstrated  the  relation  whicli  in- 
sect injury  bears  to  burning  of  the 
leaves  from  bordeaux.  In  1909,  near 
Medina,  N.  Y.,  Wallace  made  a careful 
study  of  a severe  case  of  injury  to  ap- 
ple foliage  which  followed  spraying 
with  bordeaux.  To  his  surprise,  he 
found  that  every  burned  area  in  the 
leaf  showed  a scab  fungus  spot  at  the 


Fig.  2.  Proper  stage  in  the  developm* 
cation  lor  apple  scab.  Leaves  healthy  a 
tration  of  lime-suJphur. 


■nt  of  fruit  buds  for  making  first  appli- 
nd  will  withstand  quite  strong  coneen- 


very  young,  than  later  when  they  are 
older,  say  just  after  the  blossoms  fall. 
Many  growers,  delayed  in  their  spray- 
ing for  scale  or  blister  mite,  have  ap- 
plied strong  dilutions  (1-8  to  1-10,  or 
even  stronger)  as  late  in  some  cases 
as  when  color  showed  in  the  buds  (see 
figure  2).  Much  to  their  own  surprise, 
as  well  as  that  of  experiment  station 
men,  they  have  seldom  had  serious 
burning  or  permanent  injury  to  foliage 
or  blossoms.  It  was,  in  fact,  just  such  I 


center  (see  figure  3).  Examination  of 
thousands  of  spots  showed  no  excep- 
tion, a burned  spot  always  showed  at 
its  center  the  characteristic  growth  of 
the  scab  fungus.  F.  C.  Stewart,  botan- 
ist of  the  state  experiment  station, 
also  visited  this  orchard  and  after  ex- 
amination came  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion, namely  that  the  severe  spray  in- 
jury was  due  primarily  to  the  scabbed 
condition  of  the  leaves  when  the  bor- 
deaux  was  applied.  It  should  be  said 


You  Get  DOUBLE  VALUE  in  This 
Power  Spraying  Outfit! 


Here’s  a Power  Spraying  Outfit  and  Portable  Power  Plant  at 
less  than  the  cost  of  an  ordinary  power  spray. 

Power  Spray  Pump  does  the  work  of  five  men  during  spray- 
ing season — does  it  rapidly  and  thoroughly.  General  Utility 
Portable  Engine  provides  all  the  water  needed  for  the  entire 
farm  wherever  you  want  it.  Runs  any  man-power  machine  and 
does  a man’s  work  every  day  in  the  year  at  small  cost. 

Why  buy  costly  power  spray  outfits  that  are  useless  ten 
months  in  the  year  when  this  combination  provides  portable 
power  for  use  throughout  the  year? 


FULLER  & JOHNSON 


POWER  SPRAY  OUTFIT 


Including  Farm  Pump  Engine 


Engine  is  easily  detached  from  Spray 
Pump  frame  and  can  be  hooked  up  with 
any  pump  in  15  minutes.  Provides  400  to 
1,000  gallons  of  water  per  hour  when  at- 
tached to  any  force  pump.  Pumps  all  the 
water  needed  for  irrigating  truck  gardens 
and  young  orchards.  Has  pulley  for  run- 


ning churn,  separator,  fanning  mill,  cider 
mill,  wine  press,  washing  machine,  grind- 
stone. Spray  Pump  provides  two  54-inch 
discharge  pipes  with  140  to  200-lb.  pressure. 
Cylinder  254-inch,  drawn  brass  lining,  5-inch 
stroke.  Will  run  10  to  15  nozzles.  Pays  for 
itself  in  one  season  in  wages  saved. 


Complete  outfit 
weighs  about  475 
lbs.  Engine 
and  pump  on 
compact, 
convenient 
frame,  which 
can  be  placed 
on  truck  or 
wagon  and 
moved  any- 
where in  the 
orchard  or 
garden. 


Write  for  FREE  ENGINE  BOOKS 


Engine 


is  Frost 


Prooi 


(217) 


Gasoline  Pressure 


LEADER 


Machine 


Has  3 54 Horse-Power,  4-Cycle  Engine 
and  Hopper  Jacket  lor  Cooling. 

It  supplies  io  nozzles  at  a pressure  of  200 
lbs.  with  safety  valve  blowing  off,  and 
this  service  can  easily  be  increased  with- 
out overtaxing  the  engine. 


A Complete  Spraying  Rig 


and  it  will  refill  the  tank,  saw  wood,  grind 
feed,  run  your  repair  shop,  shell  or  clean  your 


reeci,  I UU  VVUl  icpau  ouvp,  DUO.,  v.  — . •'  ,1 

grain,  ran  the  cream  separator  or  the  chum,  and 
is  sate,  simple  and  satisfactory. 


Also  2-Hor.e-Power  Rigs  with  Triplex  Pumps 

— We  also  manufacture  a full  line  of  Barrel, 
Knapsack,  and  Power  Potato  SprayerB.witti 
Mechanical  Agitators  and  Autonmuc  Steam- 
er Cleaners.  Catalogue  FREK. 


FIELD  FORGE  PUMP  CO. 

58  11th  St.,  Elmira  N.Y. 
General  Agents, 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO., 

Kansas  Cm,  Mo..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

C.  P.  R0THWELL8  CO.,  Mmi.s.u.s, W.  V*. 
BRACKETT-SHAW  8 LUNT  CO..  Bosta.,  Mass. 


Spraying  as 
Necessary  as  Plowing 


Every  orchardist  must  spray  to  protect  his  trees  against  insects 
that  eat  up  profits.  His  best  defence  is  the  surest,  safest,  strongest 
insecticide  made — 


ELECTRO  Arsenate  of  Lead 

(in  Powdered  Form) 


Surest  and  strongest  because  it  contains  50%  more  arsenic  oxide  than  any  other 
brand — 325£  to  33%  guaranteed.  Our  Electro  process  combines  a greater  percentage  01 
arsenic  with  the  proper  amount  of  lead  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  bran  • is 
means  better  adhesion;  greater  killing  power,  suspension  and  distribution. 

Safest  because  there  is  less  than  % of  1%  of  water-soluble  arsenic— the  tenderest 
foliage  is  never  injured. 

For  these  reasons,  Electro  is  most  economical — less  material  need  be  used. 

Tests  by  Conn,  and  N.  J.  Asri.  Exper.  Stations  prove  our  claims.  Send Tor  these  and  for 
valuable  folders  on  Electro  Arsenate  of  Lead  and  on  Electro  Lime  Sulph 
(certain  death  to  San  Jose  Scale).  ...  , , 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply,  mrtte  for  prices,  proofs,  and  name 
of  nearest  distributor. 

THE  VREELAND  CHEMICAL  CO. 

44  Church  Street,  New  York 


y,  tv  "Tit-i  Send  me  the  names  and  addresses  of 
K rt  ij  five  people  who  grow  fruit,  and  ten  cents 
to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  mailing. 


auwl  I will  send  you  absolutely  FREE,  four  very  beau- 
HdfPUl  and  artistic,  highly  colored  photogravures,  all 
•different : size  11  by  1(5;  suitable  for  framing.  Send 


•todiay  before  they  are  all  gone.  Reg.  price 26c  each. 

- JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


KOLMAN,  BOX  1277. 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Pay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model  for 
FREE  SEARCH 


BOOKS.  ADYK  E.  SEARCHES^  and  FREE! 


-T,  i ' » * ' ij.  u ......  v. . — - ----- 

Big  I.ist  of  INVENTIONS  VVAN1ED 

Watson  E.  Coleman.  Patent  Lawyer.  Washington, _D.u. 

In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit 
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that  the  grower  had  neglected  to  make 
the  application  which  would  have  pro- 
tected his  foliage  from  this  scab  infec- 
tion, namely,  the  one  just  before  blos- 
soms opened  when  color  showed  in 
the  blossom  buds. 

During  1910  Wallace  made  many 
visits  to  orchards  in  which  leaf-spot- 


It  was  generally  observed  also  that 
where  this  early  application  was  omit- 
ted there  was  a light  set  of  fruit,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Genessee  Valley, 
where  weather  conditions  during  the 
spring  were  especially  favorable  to 
this  early  infection.  The  fungus  at- 
tacks the  blossom  pedicles,  blasting 


ting  from  lime-sulphur  was  reported. 
In  every  case,  where  there  was  a dis- 
tinct spotting  of  the  leaves,  scabby 
foliage  was  found  to  be  responsible. 
Some  of  the  most  severe  cases  of  foli- 
age injury  in  the  state  this  year  were 
due  to  scabbed  leaves,  resulting  from 
a failure  to  spray  after  the  leaves  had 
expanded,  before  the  blossoms  opened. 


SPRAY 

THOROUGHLY 

Thorough  spraying  is  a crop  insun- 
ance  of  the  strongest  kind,  but  you 
cannot  spray  thoroughly  un- 


r RELIABLE 

SPRAYERS 

They  are  better 

known,  more  widely  used, 
and  in  greater  demand 
than  any  other  line  — 
because,  correct  design, 
perfect  material 
and  expert  work- 
manship — backed 
by  more  than  62 
years  of  exclusive 
Pump  making  ex- 
perience — are  rep- 
resented in 
each  Spray- 
er we  sell. 


V 


Every  Fruit  Grower 
Booklet—  8 e a ^ £°*  «« 

Spray— 

When  to  Spray — 
nnat  Sprayers  to 
Use  *• 

«^oJFces  t*10  subject 
of  shyers  and  spraying 
U “w?i  Yery  thorough, 
y.  We’Hbe  g]ad  to  mail 
it  to  you  upon  request. 

Mm*  M’F’G.  CO. 
w"Fall  St.Seneca  Falls, N.Y. 

We  tnake  all  Inode  of  band  and 
J»»er  pump,  for  farm  use. 


the  young  fruit,  which  dropped  from 
the  trees  shortly  after  the  petals  fell. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  important 
reasons  for  making  the  application 
when  color  shows  in  the  blossom  buds. 
(1)  To  insure  a set  of  fruit  and  (2)  to 
insure  clean  foliage  and  so  prevent  in- 
jury (burning)  by  later  applications  of 
the  spray  mixture. 

H.  H.  WHETZEL, 

Plant  Pathologist,  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture. 

* 4- 

Sew  Bulletins. 

“Spraying,  Fumigating  and  Dipping 
for  the  Control  of  San  Jose  Scale,”  by 
Symons,  Peairs  and  Cory.  Bui.  148. 
Maryland  Exp.  Sta. 

“The  Terrapin  Scale,”  Symons  and 
Cory.  Bui.  14  9.  Maryland  Exp.  Sta. 

“insects  Attacking  the  Potato  in  Ha- 
waii,” David  G.  Fullaway.  Bui.  22. 
Hawaii  Exp.  Sta. 

“The  Apple  Red  Bugs,”  C.  R.  Crosby. 
Cornell  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  291. 

“The  Apple  in  Pennsylvania,”  by  Jno. 
P.  Stewart.  Bui.  106.  Pennsylvania 
Exp.  Sta. 

“The  Apple  Red  Bug,”  C.  R.  Crosby. 
Bui.  291.  Cornell  Exp.  Sta. 
ka,”  by  Snyder,  Burr  and  Burnett.  Bui. 
118.  Nebraska  Exp.  Sta. 

Nebraska  Exp.  Sta. 

“Industrial  Alcohol,”  by  H.  W.  Wiley, 
revised  by  H.  E.  Sawyer.  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  429.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 

“Notes  on  New  York  Plant  Diseases.” 
I,  by  F.  C.  Stewart.  New  York  Agr. 
Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  328. 

“Chemical  Investigation  of  the  Best 
Conditions  for  Making  Lime-SUlphur 
Wash,”  by  Van  Slyke,  Bosworth  and 
Hedges.  New  York  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  329. 

“Experiments  witli  Home-Made  Con- 
centrated Lime-Sulphur  Mixtures,”  by 
Parrott  and  Schoene.  New  York  Exp. 
Sta.  Bui.  330. 

"Summer  Apples  in  the  Middle  Atlan- 
tic States,”  by  H.  P.  Gould.  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.  Bui.  194. 

“Potato  Fertilizers;  Methods  of  Ap- 
plication and  Form  of  Nitrogen.”  Jor- 
dan & Sirrine.  New  York  Exp.  Sta. 
Bui.  327. 

“The  Modern  Milk  Pail,”  by  Harding, 
Wilson  & Smith.  New  York  Exp.  Sta. 
Bui.  326. 

“The  Digestibility  of  Cheese,”  by  C. 
F.  Doane,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
Circular  166. 

Annual  Report.  Agr.  Exu.  Sta.,  Ne- 
vada. Bui.  72. 

“A  Neglected  Field  in  Photo-Micro- 
graphy,” Samuel  B.  Doten.  Nevada 
Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  73. 

“The  Late  Blight  of  Celery.”  Califor- 
nia Exp.  Sta.  Stanley  S.  Rogers.  Bui. 
208. 

“The  Cream  Supply,”  Herbert  A.  Hop- 
per. California  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui. 
209. 

“Clean  Milk,”  C.  H.  Yates  and  R.  E. 
Brand.  Illinois  Exp.  Sta.  Circular  No. 
14  7. 

“Children,  Their  Care  and  Training,” 
by  J.  E.  Kelso.  Ontario  Dept.  Agr.  Bui. 
186. 

“Analysis  and  Valuations  of  Commer- 
cial Fertilizers  and  Ground  Bone.”  New 
Jersey  Exp.  Sta.  No.  234. 

“Peanuts  in  Hawaii,”  by  F.  G.  Krauss, 
Hawaii  Exp.  Sta.  Press  Bui.  No.  28. 

“Third  Biennial  Report,  Wyoming 
State  Board  of  Horticulture. 

“Testing  Farm  Seeds  in  the  Home  and 
in  the  Rural  School,”  by  F.  H.  Hillman. 
Farmers’  Bui.  No.  428.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 

Twenty-Ninth  Annual  Report  Ohio 
Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  220. 

“The  Composition  of  Wheat,”  J W 
Ames.  Ohio  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  221. 


Scabby  leaves  sprayed  with  lime-sulphur.  Burning  through  the  scab  spots. 
Note  the  scabbed  area  at  “a.” 


Here’s  a sprayer  f or 
YOU  and  for  everybody 
who  reuses  fruit,  especially  the  farmer 
with  only  a few  acres  who  has  been  fooling  with  a hand  sprayer 
or  not  spraying  at  all  because  he  “didn’t  believe  a power  sprayer  would  pay 
him.”  Whetheryou  have  two  acres  of  fruit  or  a hundred— you  need  the 

High  Pressure  Power  Sprayer 

The  only  question  is  what  size  you  need. 

The  Waterloo  Boy  Power  Sprayer  delivers  a mist-fine  spray 
and  puts  it  just  where  you  want  it,  covers  every  leaf  clear  to  the  tree- 
tops.  No  dripping  or  wasting  of  the  solution. 

The  pump  is  double  acting  and  tested  up  to  300  pounds  pressure.  All 

parts  exposed  to  the  chemicals  are  solid  brass  or  brass  covered.  Has  pressure,  gauge 
and  automatic  safety  discharge  back  into  the  tank.  All  parts  accessible  and  interchangeable. 

Power  is  supplied  by  our  world  famous  Waterloo  Boy  Gasoline  Engine. 
Any  size  desired  is  furnished  from  2 horse  power  up  and  every  one  carries 
our  binding  5 Years  Guarantee.  It  maintains  a steady  high  pressure  and 
feeds  four  leads  of  hose,  or  2 leads  with  up  to  4 nozzles  each.  Works  as 
well  on  a hillside  as  on  the  level.  t 

The  outfit  is  mounted  on  wooden  skids  or  on  a low  truck  as  desired. 
The  Waterloo  Boy  Power  Sprayer  is  made  just  as  carefully 
and  of  just  as  good  material  as  the  Waterloo  Boy  Gasoline 
Engine  and  we  stand  behind  it  just  as  squarely  with  our  clean  record 
of  18  years  of  success.  We  have  a special  sprayer  proposi- 
tion  to  make  to  every  fruit  grower,  farmer,  gardener,  and  orchardist. 
If  you  have  any  fruit  or  vegetables  to  spray,  write  for 
details  at  once— it  will  pay  you  big.  Catalog  free. 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co., 


222  w.  3rd  Ave„ 


Waterloo,  Iowa 


THE  HORSE  DOES  ALL  THE 
WORK,  EXCEPT  HOLDING 
THE  POLE.  WITH  THE 


H.  P. 


SPRAMOTOR 

It  can  be  operated  by  either 
horse  or  hand.  Has  8 nozzles 
at  175  lbs.  pressure,  which  prac- 
tically smoke  the  tree  with 
spray.  All  automatic.  The  num- 
ber of  nozzles  can  be  arranged 
to  suit  size  of  trees.  The  largest 
tree  may  be  sprayed.  Same 
price  for  one  or  two  horses. 

The  H.  P.  SPRAMOTOR  can 
be  arranged  for  vineyards,  row 
crops,  strawberries  or  grain 
crops.  The  nozzles  will  not 
clog.  Agents  wanted. 

Get  our  Free  Treatise  on  Crop 
Diseases. 

SpramotorCo.,Ltd. 

1315  Erie  St..  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


“The  Mineral  Nutrients  of  Blue 
Grass,”  E.  B.  Forbes,  A.  C.  Whittier 
and  R.  C.  Collison.  Ohio  Exp.  Sta.  Bui. 
222. 

“A  Successful  Alfalfa  and  Truck 
Farm  in  Southeastern  Ohio,”  W.  A. 
Lloyd.  Ohio  Exp.  Sta.  Circular  107. 

“Orchard  Practice,”  W.  J.  Green.  Ohio 
Exp.  Sta.  Circular  108. 

‘Orchard  Spraying-  Suggestions. ” Ohio 
Exp.  Sta.  Circular  109. 

“Imperial  Valley  Crop  Manual,”  J.  E. 
Coit  and  Walter  E.  Packard.  Califor- 
nia Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  210. 

Axle  Grease  for  Rabbits. 

During  the  past  few  months  we  have 
had  a number  to  ask  or  suggest  the 
use  of  axle  grease  on  the  trunks  of 
young  trees  to  protect  from  rabbits. 
In  a recent  letter  Mr.  Herbert  A.  Hor- 
ton of  Oregon  speaks  of  using  axle 
grease  to  protect  young  trees,  and 
says;  “I  did  six  hundred  acres  last 
summer  and  it  was  amusing  to  watch 
the  rabbits  on  moonlight  nights.  They 
would  wrinkle  their  nose;  spat,  spat 
with  a hind  foot  and  move  on  to  the 
next  tree,  but  there  would  be  ‘nothing 
doing’  on  the  gnaw.” 

Mr.  Horton’s  method  was  to  take 
common  axle  grease,  such  as  is  ob- 
tained in  tin  boxes.  Put  on  a pair  of 
cotton  gloves,  such  as  can  be  bought 
for  5 or  10  cents  per  pair.  Smear  a 
liberal  amount  of  the  grease  in  the 
palm  of  the  gloved  hand,  grasp  the 
butt  of  the  tree  and  pull  up.  This  puts 
a thin  coating  of  the  grease  all  over 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  while  some- 
what of  a tedious  job,  the  rains  will 
not  wash  the  material  off,  and  the 
smell  is  objectionable  to  the  rabbits. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  tried  this 
axle  grease  method  of  keeping  rabbits 
away  from  trees  we  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  them. 


No-money-in-advance,  no- 
bank-deposit.  Shipped 
direct  to  yon  at  dealer’s 
wholesale  prices.  Pay 
ns  out  of  the  “ extra 
protit”  the  sprayer  earns. 


Horse  Power  Sprayer 


puuipnnj  icquirea— worse 
automatically.  One  man  can  do  more  work  with 
this  machine  than  two  men  with  the  old  style 
sprayers.  It  saves  you 
labor,  time  and  money. 

Doubles 
Your  Crop 

The  Man-Power  Sprayer 
Is  an  all-purpose  machine 
for  the  medium -sized 
growers,  cheap  in  price,  light,  strong  and  dur- 
able. All  onr  sprayers  are  GUARAKTEiD  FOR 
FI VE  Y GABS.  We  pay 
the  freight.  W rite  a let- 
ter or  card  to-day— and 
we’ll  send  you  Spraying 
Guide,  Catalogue  of  all- 
klnds-of-sprayere,  and 
8peclal-Free-8prayer  of- 
fer for  first  Id  each  lo- 
cality this  season.  Don’t 
delay.  Write  now.  It 
means  money  to  you. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  COMPANY 

183  North  St,  Canton,  Ohio 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 

* -.Adopted  by  N.  Y.  State  Fruit  Gr.’s  As. 

SPRAY*1  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  USE  EITHER 


PASTE  OR  POWDERED 
FOR  ALL  LEAF  EATING  INSECTS 
RESPONSIBLE  DISTRIBUTERS  and  AGENTS  WANTED 

KEY  BRAND 

RIGHT  PRICE  and  MATERIAL 
^FUNGICIDE  AN o INSECTICIDE^ 

USE 


INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  CO. 

16  BAYVIEW  AVE.. JERSEY  CITY.  N.J. 
—KITE  FOR  PRICES. CIRCULARS  ETC.  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
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UTOS  AS  TIME-SAVERS 


Some  Points  to  Be  Considered  W^hen  Pur- 
chasing a Car  for  Use  on  the  Farm 


in  an  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower  de- 
voted to  labor-saving  machinery  for 
the  farmer  and  his  family  some  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  automobile. 
These  machines  are  not  merely  lux- 
uries; thousands  of  farmers  are  now 
buying  automobiles  because  they  find 
they  can  save  time  and  money  by 
using  them. 

A good  automobile  will  save  lots  of 
time.  If  a trip  to  town  is  necessary, 
it  can  be  made  in  one-fourth  the  time, 
saving  not  only  the  time  of  the  person 
who  makes  the  trip,  but  saving  a trip 
for  horses.  When  service  is  consid- 
ered, it  is  unquestionably  true  that  a 
good  automobile  will  save  money  for 
the  farmer.  It  will  cover  a wider 
range,  and  will  not  be  an  expense 
when  not  in  use.  Shrewd  farmers  are 
finding  this  out,  and  more  of  them  are 
now  considering  buying  cars  and  are 
at  a loss  to  know  just  what  kind  of 
car  will  meet  their  needs. 

The  Fruit-Grower  asked  Mr.  H.  E. 
Coffin,  ex-president  of  the  Society  of 
Automobile  Engineers,  who  has  stud- 
ied the  needs  of  farmers,  for  an  arti- 
cle giving  his  views  of  the  style  of 
car  which  will  best  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  average  farmer.  Mr. 
Coffin  is  abundantly  qualified  to  give 
good  advice  on  this  subject,  and  this 
is  what  he  says: 

“I  have  been  asked  to  tell  briefly 
what  sort  of  an  automobile  is  best 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  farmer.  To 
discuss  that  question  intelligently  we 
had  better  see  first  what  the  average 
farmer  will  ask  his  car  to  do. 

“In  the  first  place,  the  car  will  be 
required  to  negotiate  rougher  roads, 
steeper  hills  and  more  mud  than  city 
cars  have  to  cover. 

“Next  in  importance,  the  farmer  will 
insist  that  his  car  be  easy  to  take  care 
of,  because  he  must  do  the  work  on  it 
himself,  repair  shops  and  chauffeurs 
being  crossed  off  the  farmer’s  list 
and  rightly,  too.  They  are  unneces- 
sary adjuncts  to  the  ownership  of  an 
automobile. 

“That  the  farmer  will  ask  his  car  to 
prove  economical  in  the  matter  of  gas- 
oline consumption  goes  without  say- 
ing. You  can’t  always  drop  into  a gar- 
age while  touring  in  the  country  and 
have  your  gasoline  tank  filled.  So  it 
is  worth  seeing  to  that  the  farmer  s 
car  is  able  to  get  a good  many  miles 
out  of  a gallon — say  from  fifteen  to 
twenty.  That  makes  cheap  transporta- 
tion. 

“To  my  mind,  one  of  the  greatest 
essentials  in  the  ideal  car  for  the  farm- 
ers is  its  dust-proof  quality.  No  other 
user  of  motor  cars  encounters  so  much 
dust,  and  there  is  nothing  which,  if 
allowed  to  get  into  tne  moving  parts 
of  the  mechanism,  will  wear  out  a car 
so  quickly  as  dust.  Therefore,  I should 
advise  that  the  farmer’s  car  be  as 
nearly  dust-proof  as  possible.  The  im- 
portance of  that  feature  cannot  be 
over-estimated. 

“The  capacity  of  the  car  does  not 
need  to  be  discussed,  since  the  indi- 
vidual requirements  are  the  answer  to 
that  phase  of  the  problem.  However, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  weight  and 
its  effect  on  tires.  For  obvious  rea- 
sons the  light  car  is  the  money  saver, 
since  it  is  easier  on  tires,  but  we  must 
not  put  too  large  a premium  on  light- 
ness, lest  we  get  a car  too  light  to 
withstand  the  road  shocks.  To  my 
mind  the  ideal  car  for  farmers  should 
weigh  between  2,450  and  2,500  pounds. 
That  basis  is  for  the  family  car  of  five- 
passenger  capacity.  Of  course,  a road- 
ster would  be  correspondingly  lighter, 
say  around  2,000  or  2,050  pounds. 

“Now,  then,  knowing  what  will  be 
required  of  the  car  in  the  negotiation 
of  country  roads,  in  the  care  of  it,  in 
the  matter  of.  economy,  in  its  construc- 
tion with  special  reference  to  shutting 
out  dust  and  dirt  and  in  respect  to 
weight  we  can  take  up  those  topics  In 
order  and  thresh  them  out. 

“For  hilly,  muddy  and  rough  roads, 
which  are  bound  to  prevail  at  certain 


times  in  the  year  in  the  country,  the 
car  must  be  staunch  to  withstand  the 
shocks.  It  should'  have  an  especially 
heavy  frame,  rugged  spokes  and  plenty 
of  bolts  should  be  used  for  the  spokes 
in  the  front  wheels  where  the  shocks 
are  hardest.  The  pounding  of  the  road 
loosens  all  nuts  not  held  on  firmly. 
Locking  devices  should  be  used  wher- 
ever a nut  might  work  off.  That  is  a 
feature  making  for  safety  and  should 
be  found  on  farmers’  cars.  The  steer- 
ing apparatus  should  be  especially 
easy  to  handle,  which  is  another  point 
of  safety  that  requires  no  further  com- 
ment. 

“At  the  present  time,  most  cars  are 
equipped  with  engines  good  enough  to 
haul  you  through  sand.  But  for  hill- 
climbing be  sure  you  have  plenty  of 
power  and  that  your  engine  will  not 
heat.  Thirty-horsepower  is  sufficient 


to  keep  it  clean.  The  power  plant 
needs  to  be  kept  in  order  and  you  do 
not  want  to  devote  hours  to  an  un- 
pleasant task,  which  might  be  avoided 
if  your  car  had  a clean  motor. 

“The  importance  of  accessibility  of 
parts  comes  under  this  same  division. 
When  you  have  an  adjustment  to 
make  you  will  realize  the  advantage 
of  making  it  without  going  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  dismantling  your  car  to  get 
at  some  foolish  little  nut  or  bolt.  And 
be  sure  the  points  of  lubrication  are 
placed  where  you  can  get  at  them  eas- 
ily. There  lies  the  mischief — oiling. 
If  you  can’t  reach  the  oiling  place  you 
neglect  to  lubricate  your  car.  Neglect 
in  that  particular  will  cause  your  car 
to  wear  out  more  quickly  than  any- 
thing else.  Occasionally,  you  will  want 
your  car  “tuned  up.”  If  you  take  it  to 
a garage  to  have  the  work  done — al- 
though that  is  not  at  all  necessary 
with  a simply  constructed  car — your 
repair  bill  will  be  high  unless  your  car 
has  accessible  parts. 

“Low  cost  of  maintenance  is  highly 
desirable,  of  course.  If  you  find  you 
can  do  only  seven  or  eight  miles  on  a 
gallon  of  gasoline,  you  will  discover 


would  cost  too  much  for  tires  in  a sea- 
son. It  takes  more  power  to  haul 
heavier  cars.  More  power  costs  money 
and — is  it  necessary?  Luxurious  rid- 
ing qualities  may  be  found  in  several 
cars,  selling  from  $1,250  to  $1,500. 
Doubtless  a $7,500  French  car  would 
roll  along  a bit  more  charmingly.  But 
the  quality  to  be  found  in  cars  at  the 
price  I mention  is  really  astounding. 
The  elegance  of  those  medium-priced 
cars  was  unknown  five  years  ago  at 
any  price. 

“Big  tires  are,  contrary  to  general 
belief,  inadvisable  on  farmers’  cars. 
It  is  true  that  they  will  stay  above  the 
| small  ruts.  But  they  stay  above  at 
the  expense  of  having  their  outer 
edges  cut  and  worn  out.  Dealers  who 
sell  cars  to  farmers  tell  me  that  big 
tires  are  brought  back  to  them  with 
the  outer  edges  worn  out  and  the  tread 
in  as  good  condition  as  when  new.  A 
four-inch  tire  is  plenty  large  enough 
and  in  the  long  run  the  most  econom- 
ical. 


“Without  attempting  to  discuss  en- 
gine types,  crank  shafts  and  such 
things,  I think  I have  outlined  what, 
in  my  judgment,  would  give  the  farmer 
some  idea  of  what  a motor  car  ought 
to  be  like  to  serve  his  purposes  to  the 
best  advantage.  It  is  the  ever-ready 
kind,  the  inexpensive  type,  the  effi- 
cient machine,  which  qualities  he  has 
sought  when  buying  other  kinds  of 
machinery.  In  other  words,  the  com- 
mon-sense car.” 


it  it 

Good  Work  By  Western  Railway. 

The  Rock  Island  lines,  through  Prof. 
H.  M.  Cottrell,  agricultural  commis- 
sioner, and  his  associates,  have  recent- 
ly been  doing  a great  educational  work 
in  the  territory  traversed  by  these 
lines.  In  Oklahoma  a special  train 
passed  over  all  the  lines,  and  experi- 
enced agriculturists  preached  the  gos- 
pel of  good  seeu,  careful  management, 
etc.;  in  Arkansas  the  same  plan  was 
followed,  and  the  talks  were  by  differ- 
ent men  on  somewhat  different  sub- 
jects, for  the  crops  to  be  grown  differ 
altogether;  in  Colorado  the  state  agri- 
cultural college  furnished  part  of  the 
speakers,  and  special  attention  was 
given  to  the  needs  of  the  dry-land 
farmer. 

This  work  on  the  part  of  the  Rock 
Island  lines  is  in  line  with  that  done: 
by  various  other  roads — except  that 
tne  Rock  Island  has  a better  organiza- 
tion, perhaps,  than  most  companies.  It 
maintains  an  extensive  department  to 
help  along  this  agricultural  work. 

The  Burlington  railway  has  also 
done  considerable  of  this  work.  Dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  March  a special 
agricultural  train  was  carried  over  its 
lines  in  Missouri.  Instructors  from  the 
Missouri  Agricultural  College  were 


to  climb  any  hill,  practically,  if  the  en- 
gine is  really  working  properly.  Some 
cars  rated  at  forty-horse  won’t  develop 
that  much,  although  the  bore  and 
stroke  entitles  them  to  be  so  classi- 
fied. What  a car  will  actually  do  and 
not  what  it  is  supposed  to  do,  is  what 
you  want  to  know.  The  only  way  to 
be  certain  of  those  things  is  to  try 
them  out. 

“In  the  matter  of  what  demands  on 
your  time  the  car  will  make  to  be 
kept  clean,  there  is  much  to  say.  From 
the  nature  of  their  business,  farmers 
have  had  much  to  do  with  various 
kinds  of  machinery  and  they  know  that 
the  simple  machines  are  the  easiest  to 
care  for,  cheapest  to  buy  and  most  ef- 
ficient in  action.  So  above  everything 
else,  be  sure  your  car  is  simple  in  de- 
sign and  construction.  The  fewer  parts 
used  in  a car  the  better.  Useless  frills 
and  mechanical  bric-a-brac  cost  you 
money  in  three  ways:  1.  The  original 

cost  of  raw  material.  2.  The  labor  to 
adjust  those  parts.  3.  The  repairing  of 
parts  which  had  no  justifiable  excuse 
on  the  car  in  the  first  place.  Your 
engine  should  be  devoid  of  dirt-catch- 
ing corners,  exposed  wiring,  etc. 
Otherwise,  it  will  be  almost  impossible 


your  bills  soaring.  From  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles  per  gallon  is  reasonable 
to  expect  from  a five-passenger,  four- 
cylinder  car.  But  of  course  the  great- 
est feature  to  keep  down  the  cost  of 
up-keep  is  the  accessibility  of  parts. 
When  you  pay  a mechanic  in  a garage 
50  or  60  cents  an  hour  to  adjust  some 
pesky  nut  that  ought  to  be  in  plain 
sight,  then  the  unpleasant  side  of  mo- 
toring enters. 

“Not  enough  American  cars  are  dust- 
proof.  Sand  and  dust  sift  through  the 
radiators  of  all  cars,  settle  on  the  deli- 
cate parts  of  the  mechanism — unless 
they  are  enclosed  as  they  should  be 
and  grind  them  to  pieces.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  the  valves.  In  the 
matter  of  enclosing  the  valves,  foreign 
cars  have  the  advantage  over  those 
made  in  America.  Why  American  de- 
signers have  in  so  many  cases  over- 
looked this  highly  important  feature  I 
do  not  know.  It  is  an  unfortunate 
oversight  or  omission.  Every  moving 
part  that  can  possibly  be  enclosed 
should  be. 

“To  strike  the  happy  medium  in 
weight  is  not  easily  done.  Rough  roads 
pound  a very  light  car  to  pieces  in 
short  time.  Heavy  cars  on  rough  roads 


aboard  and  at  every  stop  a number  of 


talks  were  made  by  competent  men. 
The  arrangements  were  very  complete 
for  a farmer  could  attend  whatever 
session  most  interested  him;  in  one 
car  dairying  was  the  subject  for  dis- 
cussion, in  another  corn-growing,  and 
in  still  another  horticulture.  On  the 
outside  Professor  Emerson  talked  to 
the  school  children.  The  trip  was  a 
great  success  from  every  standpoint, 
and  much  good  should  follow. 

it  it 

New  Association  in  Washington 

W.  T.  Hill,  Peach,  Wash.,  writes  of 
the  formation  of  a new  shipping  asso- 
ciation there,  which  expects  to  handle 
twenty  to  thirty  cars  of  fruit  this  sea- 
son. The  Wenatchee  grade  and  pack 
has  been  adopted  as  tne  standard  ol 
the  new  organization.  Mr.  Hill  sau 
that  fruit  of  very  high  quality  is  growr 
there,  and  some  very  good  yields  have 
been  reported.  Mr.  Hill  took  fift) 
packed  bushels  of  apples  from  twc 
Gravenstein  trees  ten  years  old. 

“Most  of  our  progressive  grower! 
read  The  Fruit-Grower,  and  think  it  n 


all  right.  Some  of  our  growers 


wil 


an  rigiiu  ouiuc 

make  their  own  lime-sulphur,  and  a. 
will  try  to  do  effective  spraying.  11  • 
a few  wormy  apples  were  found  ier 
last  season.  We  are  using  sprayer 
with  great  pressure  every  year,  am 
find  that  the  greater  pressure  81V 
better  results.” 
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PPLE-SELLING 

ASSOCIATION 


The  selling  agency  which  has  been 
discussed  in  the  Northwest  for  the 
past  few  months  seems  to  be  in  a fair 
way  of  being  formed.  A meeting  was 
recently  held  at  Walla  Walla,  Wash., 
at  which  a committee  of  eleven  men, 
representing  the  various  fruit  districts 
in  the  Northwest,  was  appointed;  this 
committee  will  formulate  a general 
plan  and  report  at  a meeting  to  be 
called  later. 

The  central  selling  agency  planned 
is  to  have  exclusive  control  of  the 
associations  included  in  the  arrange- 
ment, and  will  establish  a selling  sys- 
tem covering  all  markets.  By  a meth- 
od of  inspection  it  will  maintain  uni- 
form grading  an  1 packing,  maintain  a 
thorough  system  of  crop  and  market 
reports,  eliminate  intermediate  ex- 
pense, and  be  operated  at  as  low  cost 
as  possible.  A selling  charge  of  not  to 
exceed  10  cents  per  box  on  apples  and 
on  other  products  in  proportion  is  to 
be  made  for  the  services  of  the  selling 
agency. 

Under  the  plan  proposed  the  local 
associations  will  keep  their  individual- 
ity and  their  trade-marks,  which  will 
appear  on  the  end  of  the  boxes,  while 
the  agency  mark  will  be  on  the  side. 
The  following  grades  were  agreed 
upon  at  the  recent  meeting; 

Extra  fancy  grade:  This  grade  to 

consist  of  perfect,  well  formed  apples 
only,  free  from  all  insect  pests,  worm 
holes,  stings,  scale,  scab,  sun  scald, 
dry  rot,  water  core  or  other  defects, 
limb  rub,  skin  puncture  or  evidence  of 
rough  handling  shall  be  considered  de- 
fects. All  apples  heavily  coated  with 
dirt  or  spray  must  be  cleaned.  All 
varieties  of  apples  admitted  to  this 
grade  shall  be  well  matured  and  of 
natural  color  characteristic  of  the  va- 
riety. Spitzenberg,  Winesap,  Jona- 
thans, Arkansas  Black,  Gano,  Lawver 
and  other  solid  red  varieties,  must 
have  75  per  cent  of  good  red  color. 
Ben  Davis,  Rome  Beauty,  Baldwins, 
Wagoner  and  other  varieties  of  similar 
color  must  be  50  per  cent  red.  Red 
Cheek  Pippins  and  Winter  Bananas 
must  show  red  cheek. 

Standard  grade:  Apples  of  this 

grade  must  be  free  from  all  insect 
pests,  wormholes,  scale,  sun  scald,  dry 
rot,  water  core  or  other  defects.  Skin 
puncture  or  evidence  of  rough  han- 
dling shall  be  considered  defects. 
Slight  limb  rub  or  one  small  sting 
healed  over  will  be  permitted,  provid- 
ing not  over  10  per  cent  of  apples  in 
any  box  shall  be  so  marked.  All  va- 
rieties of  apples  admitted  to  this  grade 
shall  be  well  matured,  and  of  natural 
color;  red  varieties  must  show  some 
red. 


The  E-M-F  Company  Announces  a Flanders 

“20”  Fore-Door  Model 

$800 

With  3 -Speed 
Selective 
Transmission 


EY  ER,  SINCE  THE  ADVENT  of  the  famous  Flanders  “20”  nearly 
two  years  ago,  we  have  been  deluged  with  requests  for  a tour- 
ing body  on  this  sterling  light  chassis.  These  requests  came 
from  thousands  of  good  folk  who  felt  they  could  not  afford  or 
didn't  care  to  put  $1,000  or  more  into  an  automobile — of  course 
at  $1,000  there's  only  one  choice — E-M-F  ''30.’’ 

TRUE,  THERE  WERE  OTHERS — several  makes  of  cars  selling 
for  less  than  $1,000  and  equipped  with  “touring''  bodies.  But 
in  the  eyes  of  discriminating  buyers'  these  possessed  disadvan- 
tages that  left  them  out  of  consideration — for  example:  inade- 
quate power  and  chassis  strength;  two-speed  transmissions — 
and  mostly  of  the  power-consuming,  noisy  “planetary”  type. 

The  planetary  transmission  may  be  “fool  proof”  as  claimed 

but  it  does  not  appeal  to  the  mechanically  well  informed. 

FLANDERS  “20”  DIDN'T  BELONG  to  that  class  of  cars  at  all. 
When  Engineer  Heaslot  undertook  to  design  this  model  for  the 
E-M-F  Company  he  set  himself  a high  standard— that  of 
creating  a chassis  of  medium  size  that  should  combine  all 
those  features  which  heretofore  had  been  considered  obtain- 
able only  in  ears  selling  for  four  times  as  much  as  Mr.  Flan- 
ders proposed  to  ask  for  this  car. 

THAT  HE  SUCCEEDED  IS  HISTORY.  True,  Flanders  “20“  in  its 
first  few  months  of  existence  had  to  pass  through  most  of  the 
infantile  troubles  that  every  new  model,  not  matter  by  whom 
designed,  must  pass  through  before  it  reaches  that  state  of 
perfection  that  is  the  designer’s  ambition.  Flanders  “20“  had 
its  teething  troubles,  then  the  measles,  mumps  and  a slight 
attack  of  whooping  cough — that  last  is'  automobile  language 
for  carburetor  crankiness. 

PERHAPS  TIES  SURPRISES  YOU— this  brutal  frankness  of  ours. 
It  is  the  despair  of  our  competitors.  They  never  can  under- 
stand why  it  does  not  injure  us  irreparably  to  tell  the  public 
what  they  consider  factory  secrets.  Confidentially,  we  believe 
this'  is  the  secret  of  our  success.  We  are  dealing  with  intelli- 
gent people — practical  business  men  for  the  most  part.  Infal- 
libility is  not  to  be  hoped  for  in  human  beings.  So  it  has  al- 
ways been  our  policy  to  speak  frankly  to  readers  of  our  ads. 

It  not  only  disarms  unfair  competition,  but  has  won  for  us  a 
confidence  on  the  part  of  buyers'  that  we  consider  our  chief 
asset. 

YES,  FLANDERS  ‘‘20”*HAD  ITS  TROUBLES  in  the  early  days. 
But  and  here's  what  you  are  mostly  interested  in — every 
Flanders  "20“  car  sold  carried  with  it  a full  year's  guarantee 
by  a company  worth  several  millions  of  dollars.  Not  only  that, 
but  the  buyer  knew  that  the  men  who  signed  that  guarantee 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  splitting  hairs — would  make  good  not 
only  the  letter,  but  the  spirit  of  that  guarantee.  And  we  did 
— to  such  an  extent  that  there  are  today  7,000  boosters  of  this 
ear — satisfied  owners. 


THE  THREE-SPEED,  SEI 


“C”  grade:  This  grade  shall  be 

made  up  of  all  merchantable  apples 
not  included  in  the  extra  fancy  or 
standard  grades.  These  apples  must 
be  free  from  all  insect  pests,  worm 
holes,  scale,  but  will  include  misshap- 
ed apples  or  apples  having  a limb  rub 
or  other  like  defects.  Apples  of  this 
grade  may  also  contain  two  worm 
stings  or  apples  showing  slight  bruises. 
They  need  not  be  wrapped.  In  selling 
the  fruit  it  is  understood  that  all  these 
grades  will  be  complied  with  as  far 
as  it  is  practicable. 

Cherries  in  Colorado. 

While  other  districts  are  telling  of 
their  big  cherry  crops,  W.  H.  Edwards, 
Palisade,  Colo.,  wants  to  say  a few 
words  about  his  crop  for  1910.  He 
writes: 

I have  eleven  sweet  cherry  trees — 
six  Royal  Ann  and  five  Black  Tartar- 
ian—and  from  them  I shipped  fifty  ten- 
pound  boxes,  for  which  I received  $1.25 
per  box,  making  $62.50  from  the  eleven 
trees,  or  a little  more  than  $5.68  per 
tree.  In  addition,  we  canned  two  dozen 
fans  of  this  fruit.  These  trees  are 
small,  and  when  they  come  into  full 
hearing  I will  have  a really  good  story 
>0  tell.  For  young  trees  they  are  do- 
ing pretty  well.” 


WHILE  WE  ARE  ON  THIS  SUBJECT  let’s  go  hack  three  years. 
E-M-F  “30“  was  then  in  its  first  year.  It  also  had  its  infantile 
aches  and  pains'.  This  company  was  new  then,  but  the  men  at 
the  head  of  it  realized  that  permanent  success  depended  abso- 
lutely on  backing  up  our  product  in  the  most  liberal  manner. 
We  had  expected  small  weaknesses  to  develop  during  the  first 
few  weeks  that  the  new  model  was  on  the  roads  in  hands  of 
owners'.  Why?  Past  experience — which  teaches  us  that  no 
matter  how  severely  a new  model  may  be  tested  by  factory 
experts,  defects  will  develop  when  500  cars  are  in  hands  of 
owners  operating  under  500  different  sets  of  conditions — de- 
fects no  one  could  possibly  have  foreseen  or  provided  against. 
That's  the  reason  for  a manufacturer’s  guarantee — and  before 
you  buy  any  new  model — ours  or  the  other  fellow's,  let  us  warn 
you  to  look  well  to  the  kind  of  guarantee  that  goes  with  it, 
and  particularly  to  the  character  of  the  men  or  the  firm  that 
signs  it. 

WHAT  A MARVELOUS  RECORD  E-M-F  “30”  has  made  since 
that — nothing  like  it  has  been  known  in  automobile  history. 
For  three  years  it  has'  been  first  choice  of  discriminating  buy- 
ers and  every  car  has  been  sold,  not  by  a salesman,  but  by 
another  owner.  And  so  well  did  we  take  care  of  those  first 
500  ears,  any  man  who  now  owns  one  of  that  famous  first 
litter  to  which  “Old  Bullet”  belonged,  staunchly  claims  he  has 
as  good  a car  as  we  have  ever  turned  out  since. 

FLANDERS  ”20”  REPEATED  HISTORY— that’s  all.  And  today 
we  are  able  to,  say  of  this  great  little  ear  it  is  as  good  as  its 
older  brother  E-M-F  "30” — and  more  could  not  be  said  of  any 
automobile. 

BUT  ABOUT  THAT  TOURING  MODEL.  Until  recently  we  have 
turned  a deaf  ear  to  the  entreaties  of  dealers  and  individual 
admirers  alike — those  who  wanted  a Flanders  "20”  touring 
car.  The  reasons  have  been  set  forth  above.  We  had  deter- 
mined first  to  give  the  car  a full  year  in  hands  of  owners  with 
the  lighter  runabout  and  suburban  bodies — watch  the  per- 
formance of  every  car  carefully  and  make  improvements  or 
refinements  wherever  opportunity  occurred. 

SHE  IS  IN  HER  SECOND  YEAR  NOW— infantile  diseases  long 
since  passed  and  every  defect  however  slight — whether  in 
mechanical  construction  or  merely  in  exterior  appearance — 
has  been  corrected  and  such  improvements  made  as  the  prog- 
ress of  the  science  of  automobile  making  and  steel  treatment 
has  made  possible.  Today  we  are  able  to  say — and  hack  it  up 
with  that  same  guarantee— that  in  all  the  world  there  is  no- 
where else  such  value  to  be  had  in  a car  of  this  type  as  in  the 
Fore-Door  Flanders  “20.” 

THE  RULE  WE  HAVE  WORKED  TO  in  perfecting  this  light  car 
model  has  been  "when  in  doubt  make  it  like  E-M-F  '30'  ” — a 
rule  some  of  our  esteemed  competitors  have  emulated  assidu- 
ously of  late,  by  the  way.  You’ll  find,  therefore,  many  points 
of  similarity  in  the  two  cars' — and  that  alone  is  guarantee  of 
the  excellence  of  the  new  Flanders  "20”  model. 

ONE  FACTOR  THAT  HAS  HELPED  in  this  process  of  improve- 
ment lias  been  the  drop  in  prices  of  materials — which  we  pre- 
dicted in  a recent  E-M-F  ad.  and  were  so  roundly  scored  for 
by  competitors  who  thought  it  was  bad  for  the  public  to  he 
advised  of  that  fact.  For  example  aluminum  is  much  cheaper 
today  than  two  years  ago.  Result,  we  are  able  to  use  that 
semi-precious  metal  in  the  motor  crank-case  and  transmission 
housing  of  Flanders  “20”  now.  whereas  it  was  absolutely  out 
of  the  question  then.  We  reduce  the  weight  very  considerably 
by  using  aluminum. 

WE  HAVE  OVER  1, 800  DEALERS — ONE  VERY 


w,lr,  — LECTIVE  TRANSMISSION  is'  another 

feature  that  will  appeal  strongly  to  the  experienced  For  the 
tunabout  models  the  two-speeds  are  ail  right,  hut  it's  a mis- 
taRe  an<i  a grievous  one  in  any  touring  car.  Not  only  does  it 
interfere  with  the  pleasurable  operation  of  the  car— and  every 
b landers  20  ' owner  drives  his  own  car— but  it  subjects  motor 
and  transmission  mechanisms  to  undue  strains  when  starting 
01  c inibing-  hills*  or  negotiating  very  bad  stretches  of  roads  It 
Avon  t do. 

WHEEL  BASE  IS  102  INCHES-only  6 inches  shorter  than  the 
?l  e ' AmP'e  room  for  five  large  adult  passengers  and 
I on  get  than  any  other  car  of*simiIar  class.  Weight  on)\  i r,oo 

ahnn?!>wnd  as  thi'S'  "2I)”  h orse-po wer  motor  actually  develops 
about  -5%  more  power  than  its  rating  you  have  power  to  carry 
you  anywhere  at  as  rapid  a pace  as  you  will  ever  care  to  go 
And  she  s a wonderful  hill  climber. 

I‘ESForIJne?fPROVEMENTS  ARE:_Detaching  exhaust  manifold, 
overly,  cast  integral  with  the  cylinders  this  feature  devel- 
oped  defects  similar  to  those  from  which  other  makes  of  higher 
wh,^h  alsu  adopted  this  foreign  idea  last  year,  are 
still  sufleung.  You  don  t know  which  ones?  Ask  your  dealer. 

CARBURETOR  HAS  BEEN  PERFECTED  so  as  to  give  still  wider 
"X1*ir!lty  and  " ‘th  simpler  adjustment — similar  to 

sultsTn  n vn™ers  “2°"  carb»retor  now  gives  uniform  re- 
sults in  mile-high  Denver  and  sea-level  Florida. 

WORM  AND  WORM-WHEEL  STEERING  has-  been  adopted  in 
place  of  the  former  internal-gear  device.  Absolutely  irreversi- 
ble. Four  times  longer  lived— because  four  times  as  much 
wearing  surface.  Also  adjustable  for  wear.  Equal  in  every 
way  to  that  of  E-M-F  “30.”  ry 

MAGNETO  AND  CO!L  are  part  of  standard  equipment  of  course— 
Splitdoif,  and  attached  same  as  on  the  larger  car.  Accessible, 
o are  several  other  parts  that  formerly  were  a trifle  difficult 

on~e  • 1:  fed:at°,r  It  raised  slightiy  so  the  starting  crank  no 
“e  goes  thiough  the  ladiator.  Looks  better,  that’s  all.  Cool- 
ing properties  of  this  ear  always  were  ideal.  Rear  axle  has 
een  made  heavier -to  support  the  heavier  passenger  load.  Dou- 
b e strut  rods.  Brakes  twice  as  wide  as  before — will  slide  the 
wheels  on  any  surface  yet  won’t  chatter  nor  jerk  no  matter 
how  severely  applied.  Lined  with  thermoid. 

SEVfhu',rTH  M,IXOK  ,,OINTS  have  been  refined-improved 

chmovd  fur  there  was  nothing  to  be  desired  in  effi- 

nnlv  ref  8 ‘ ' W™’  Was  °ne  point“ valve  action— where  not 
only  i efinement  was  possible,  hut  about  20  per  cent  increase  in 
power  was  obtained.  m 

THINK  HOW  MUCH  WISER  IT  IS  for  a concern  to  adhere  to 
standard  models  and  improve  from  year  to  year  as  we  have 
done  with  Handers  "20“  and  E-M-F  “30“  rather  than  to  con- 
ch,afe  fals,e  g°ds  and  Offer  radically  new  models  to  the 
buying  public  as  fast  as  the  seasons  roll  round. 

IS  IThtTEY]VHF^’I>EB  °ther  concerns  are  trailing  in  the  rear  while 
i6®' c' bmpanv  continues  to  set  the  pace  and  constantly 
mci eases  the  distance  between?  You  know  the  ALA  M 
fv?r  the  laSt  duartdr  of  1910.  just  issued  showed  the 
?amp™ny  t0  be  the  largest  producer  of  automobiles  in 
the  world.  I hose  figures  cannot  be  refuted.  And  the  chief 
teason  is  we  do  not  run  away  from  our  troubles  but  make 
good  to  every  buyer— and  we  get  our  share  of  the  unreasonable 
ones— and  continue  to  improve  and  refine  our  product  far  in 
advance  of  the  times  and  the  demands  of  buyers. 

NOW  ABOUT  THAT  FORE-DOOR  MODEL-First.  let  us  sav  this 
body  IS  not  a makeshift  one.  designed  to  fit  a runabout  and  be 
ntei changeable.  Not  at  all.  It  is  specially  designed  for  this 
cnass'is  which,  as  we  have  shown  above,  had  been  designed  to 
■'ecf've  Ample  seating  capacity  and  just  as  well  trimmed 
and  fimshed— just  as  many  coats  of  varnish  and  same  quality 
leather  and  hair  as  that  used  in  E-M-F  “30.” 

™E  PRICE  SS^-IS  SENSATIONAL — leaves  no  real  competi- 
tion  foi  this  car  in  the  field.  Meets  exactly  the  needs  of  buy- 
ers who  just  can’t  quite  reach  E-M-F  “30”—  and  gives  them' a 
car  made  of  exactly  the  same  materials,  by  the  same  wonder- 
7.0  ,prg.anization  anc*  backed  by  the  same  guarantee  as  E-M-F 
‘30” — just  a size  smaller,  that^s  all. 

NOW  NOTE  THIS  CAREFULLY.  Deliveries  of  this  fore-door, nodel 
will  not  begin  until  on  or  about  April  1st.  And  at  first  they 
will  not  come  very  rapidly— naturally.  Orders  ahead  for  Flan- 
ders “20“  runabouts  and  roadsters  must  be  taken  care  of.  This 
requires  a large  part  of  the  factory  equipment  and  organiza- 

BESIDES,  IT  BECAME  NOISED  ABOUT— despite  our  efforts  to 
Keep  silent  about  this  model  until  ready  to  deliver  them  in 
quantities— that  this  Fore-Door  Flanders  “20”  was  coming  out. 
hnd  astute  dealers  and  buyers  have  already  sent  in  tentative 
orders  for  several  hundred  cars* — unsight  and  unseen  and  with- 
out knowing  just  what  the  price  would  be.  Knew  it  would  be 
right,  of  course,  knowing  the  E-M-F  Company. 

SO  YOU  SEE  YOU’LL  HAVE  TO  TAKE  YOUK  TURN  in  the  line 
.lust  as  those  thousands  have  had  to  do  in  the  past  who  wanted 
E-M-F  “30”  or  Flanders  “20”  cars.  Order  at  once.  Pay  down 
a deposit  and  have  your  dealer  assign  you  a definite  delivery 
date.  Then  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 

THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  is*  not  so  much  to  sell 
these  cars  word  of  mouth  information  among  present  owners 
would  sell  the  entire  output  as  fast  as  we  could  get  them  out. 

But  we  wanted  to  give  everybody  a fair  start — dealers  and  in- 
dividual buyers  alike.  So  this  is  the  first  official  word  about 
this  model  and  you  can  rest  assured  there  will  be  no  favoritism 
first  in  line  first  served  and  with  absolute  impartiality  as  in 
the  past. 

HERE  S ANOTHER  SURPRISE — We  did  intend  to  reserve  it  for 
another  ad.,  but  it  won’t  be  necessary.  We  will  begin  on  April 
1st  to  deliver  a new  Fore-Door  E-M-F  “30."  Will  be  ready  to 
take  care  of  the  demand  by  that  date  we  hope.  Chassis  un- 
changed in  any  detail — same  famous*  car  in  every  particular 
save  only  the  body  which  we  think  is'  the  neatest,  nattiest, 
“classiest"  thing  of  the  kind  yet  produced.  Price  will  he  $1,100 
— watch  ’em  scramble: 

NEAR  YOU — LET  US  SEND  Y OU  HIS  NAME. 


Write  us  at  Detroit  for  detailed  specifications— ’Booklet  No.  16 

The  E-M-F  Company,  Automobile  Manufacturers,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER.  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


YLES  OF  TRACTORS 


Descriptions  of  Some  of  the  EMachines  on 
the  Market  and  ^Chat  They  'Will  Do 


Power  is  the  great  factor  in  the 
world’s  progress.  It  is  the  greatest 
factor  in  the  advancement  of  farming. 
With  the  power  to  get  the  thing  done, 
whether  the  power  is  derived  from  the 
muscular  energy  of  man  or  animals,  or 
from  machines,  crops  can  be  planted, 
harvested  and  converted  into  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  finished  products  de- 
manded by  our  daily  wants.  It  was  not 
so  very  many  generations  ago  that  all 
of  the  power  necessary  for  man  s prim- 
itive farming  operations  could  be  de- 
rived from  the  wielding  of  crude 
wooden  implements.  With  the  ad- 


the  possibilities  of  applying  traction 
engines  to  the  services  of  the  intensive 
farmers  and  finds  that,  as  yet,  there 
are  few  machines  made  which  are  alto- 
gether applicable  to  this  sort  of  work. 
A number  of  manufacturers  are  prepar- 
ing tractors  which  will  be  designed  pii- 
marily  for  the  work  of  cultivating  cot- 
ton, corn,  strawberries  and  orchards, 
although  most  of  the  machines  at  the 
present  time  are  almost  exclusively 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  grain  f aim- 
ers. The  following  comments  apply  to 
| those  machines  which  at  the  present 
■ time  are  so  constructed  as  to  be  of  the 


AVERY  TRACTOR,  DRAWING  THREE  PLOWS  FOLLOWED  BY  A SPIKE- 

TOOTH  HARROW. 


vancement  of  civilization  came  the 
employment  of  metal  tools,  drawn  by 
oxen.  Still  later  came  the  domestica- 
tion and  use  of  the  horse  in  pulling 
farming  machinery,  and  now  we  are 
entering  on  another  age  when  the 
horse  will  be  supplanted  by  the  use  of 
machinery  propelled  altogether  by  me- 
chanical power.  We  are  entering  on 
the  age  when  the  motor  will  furnish 
the  source  of  the  majority  of  the  en- 
ergy required  in  making  our  farm 
crops,  and  of  hauling  them  to  market. 

The  automobile  has  been  used  al- 
most exclusively  as  a pleasure  vehicle, 
but  with  the  passing  of  the  first  enthu- 
siasm and  the  perfection  of  a few  me- 
chanical principles  which  have  adapt- 


greatest  amount  of  service  to  the 
growers  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  it 
will  be  observed  that  each  of  the  ma- 
chines discussed  is  in  no  sense  an  au- 
tomobile, such  as  is  used  for  pleasure 
purposes,  but  primarily  low-speed  trac- 
tors, designed  and  intended  solely  for 
drawing  heavy  loads,  plowing,  cultivat- 
ing, operating  belt-driven  machinery, 
and  in  some  instances  carrying  loads. 

The  Fruit-Grower  will  be  glad,  and 
in  fact  desires,  to  hear  from  any  of  its 
readers  who  have  used  automobiles  or 
traction  engines  in  any  of  the  opera- 
tions of  farming.  There  are  many  pos: 
sibilities  along  the  line  of  farming  by 
machine  power,  and  one  of  the  best 
ways  of  advancing  is  for  those  who 


Save  Your  Crops 
and  Fruits 


FROM  THE  RAVAGES  OF  FROST  BY 
SMUDGING  AT  THE  RIGHT  TIME 


Don’t  “lock  the  stable  door  after  the  horse  is  stolen”— 
no  need  to  “smudge”  after  the  frost  has  blighted  your  trees. 
It  is  extravagant  and  useless  until  the  temperature  reaches 
the  danger  point.  The  man  with  'Tyccj?  Automatic  A1*”-.™ 
Thermometers  is  warned  and  startled  into  action  at  EX- 
ACTLY THE  RIGHT  TIME,  thereby  saving  crops,  money, 


time  and  labor. 


Tyc 


OS 


Automatic  Alarm  Thermometers 

May  be  Installed  With  Any  System 
of  Orchard  Heating  or  Smudging. 


Will  save  their  expense  ihe  first  season  whether  you  smudge  or  not 
Nothing  complicated  about  the  Tycos—  anybody  canmstallthem  Simply 

but  strongly  made,  protected  by  heavy  metal  weatherproof  case.  Kings  a 
SA'ocafJ  wherever  desired,  at 


Whenever  you  buy  a thermometer 
of  any  kind,  always  look  for  the 
name  Tyccs-  — there’s  a Tycos'  Ther- 
mometer for  every  purpose.  The 
name  is  your  protection  and  our 
guarantee.  Write  for  booklets,  In- 
cubator Thermometer  Facts”  and 
7j.rat-Tips  for  Butter  Makers.” 


ment  the  temperature  in  the  or 
chard  reaches  the  danger  point. 

All  unnecessary  labor,  time  and 
expense  may  be  avoided  until 
the  ringing  of  the  alarm.  The 

Tycos'  may  save  its  cost  many 
times  over  by  warning  you  of 
one  unexpected,  sudden,  killing 
frost.  May  be  installed  in  Single 


Thermometer  Alarms,  Multiple  Connection  Systems,  or  Annunciator  Con 
nection  Systems,  according  to  requirements.  Accept  no  suhstitut^  It 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  for  circular  of  Tyco*  Automatic 
Alarm  Thermometer.  DO  IT  TODAY. 


Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

95  Ames  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

“Where  the  Thermometers  Come  From.” 
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Giant  Himalaya 


'A  briary  vine  like  a blackberry,  which  grows  forty  feet 
year  unless  trimmed.  New  growth  starts  from  ends  of 
last  year’s  branches  and  tips.  Berries  are  borne  on  old  and 
Dnew  wood  alike.  A hundred  thousand  vines  caine  through 
lour  severe  Michigan  winter  without  an  inch  of  dead  wood 
S without  tSe  slightest  winter  killing.  The  berries  are 
black,  roundish,  an  inch  long,  as  good  as  strawheriies 
■flesh  solid  all  the  way  through.  They  are  so  ^ 

>may  be  shipped  and  re-shipped.  One  man  sold  *£0.00  wor 
from  two  plants  in  their  second  year.  YVe  get  ten  tons  an  acre 
* from  three-vear-old  plants,  and  sell  them  all  quick  at  16  cents 
1 auart.  We  are  growers-and  the  original  introducers  in  the 
East.  Himalaya  plants  grow  best  when  planted  after  t e 
is  warm.  They  can  be  successfully  planted  as  late  as  July  . 


A Berry  for  Every  Purpose 

Vioorine1 


AVERY  TRACTOR  CARRYING  A THREE-TON  LOAD  OF  HAY  AND  DRAWING 

A LOADED  WAGON. 


Himalaya  is  a perenniaLJustthe  same  as  ^SVhey^rf 
on  the  old  fruit-spurs  extremely  and  may  be  used  for 

delicious  when  served .uncooked  for rl“®s|®g£dapted. ' Three  times 
almost  every  purpose  for  which  ^err»e®  Himalaya  than  with 

as  much  Jam  or  3e„y  may  be  made  £omQH.m  m^alaya  berry 

mamt  fo  o^r  Tour^en  hun/red  different  peo- 

Steffi  L -« 


ed  the  machine  to  economic  purposes, 
we  are  seeing  the  rise  of  a great  many 
forms  of  conveyances  for  pulling  and 
carrying  loads.  While  it  is  true  farm- 
ers have  made  considerable  use  of 
steam  engines  for  operating  threshing 
machinery,  such  have  been  of  narrow 
application.  With  the  improvements 
which  have  recently  been  made  in  gas 
engines  a wider  adaptation  has  been 
found  for  engine  power  on  the  farm.  It 
is  in  fact  giving  rise  to  a period  when 
the  greater  farming  operations  will  be 
undertaken  without  the  services  of 
horses,  and  with  the  use  of  no  more 
hand  labor  than  is  necessary  to  merely 
operate  the  machine.  It  is,  in  other 
words,  the  age  of  horseless  farming. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  investigated 


have  had  experience  to  pass  their  ex- 
periences along  that  others  may  he 
benefitted  also.  May  we  not  hear 
from  you? 


Description  of  Tractors. 


For  the  benefit  of  Fruit-Grower 
readers  we  give  herewith  brief  descrip- 
tion of  some  of  the  tractors  now  on  the 
market.  Any  of  the  manufactui  ers 
will  be  glad  to  send  additional  particu- 
lars upon  request.  Write  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  machine  in  which  you 
are  interested: 

M.  Rumley  Company,  LaPorte,  Ind. 
This  company  offers  for  orchard  work 
the  “Oil-Pull”  type  F,  a four-cycle,  one- 
cylinder,  oil-cooled,  internal  combus- 
tion engine  that  is  equipped  with  a 


t Rvp  «pen  the  Giant  uimaiajp  RS1  -T  •? 

’ sswss.  ? SIS 
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Lawton ^berry.  Its  blossoms  come  late,  and 
rrons  are  sure.  It  will  stand  more 
frost  than  any  berry  we  have  ever 
had  here.  I shall  plant  two  and  a 
acres  of  Himalaya  next 
spring— C Kraus,  Holland,  Mich. 

OCT°heeHim1a0laya  berry  plants  re- 
ceived in  the  very  best  shape. — C. 

■R  Billinsrs,  Montana. 

Eighteen -Months-Old  Plants  that  will  fruit  this 
9 summer.  One  Dollar  Each,  Prepa.d. 

Get  a Berrydale  Berry  Book 

Tterrvdale  Berry  Book  is  an  unusual  cata- 
logue 5 It  goes  out  of  beaten  tracks,  tells  about 
several  dozen  good  berries,  and  is  sent  free.  A 
w;  u help  vou  to  lower  the  high  cost  of 
lMng.  and  to  have  better  health.  Ask  for  one 
without  fail.  . _ , 

Berrvdale  Experiment  Gardens 

Fruit  Avenue  HOLLAND,  MICH. 
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dual  ignition  system,  a forced  feed  and 
splash  lubrication'  system,  throttling 
governor — a motor  that  burns  kero- 
sene at  all  loads,  under  any  and  all 
conditions  of  temperature,  humidity, 
altitude  and  climate.  This  machine  is 
well  built  in  every  particular,  and  is 
constructed  along  the  same  lines  as  the 
larger  tractors  made  by  this  company. 

Gasport  Motor  Company,  Gasport, 
N.  Y. — This  is  a machine  designed  es- 
pecially for  orchard  work,  and  it  is 
shown  in  illustration  in  another  article 
in  this  issue.  Engine  has  25-horse- 
power, and  it  is  started  from  the  front, 
just  a§  an  automobile  engine  is.  Trans- 
mission is  sliding  gear,  and  has  three 
speeds  ahead  and  three  reverse,  giving  , 


efficiency  is  really  increased.  It  is 
steady  and  enables  the  farmer  to  har- 
vest the  grain  with  less  waste  than 
when  horses  are  used. 

The  Best  Manufacturing  Co.  have 
taken  up  the  matter  of  manufacturing 
small  tractors  for  the  fruit  farmer  and 
now  have  under  test  an  engine  design- 
ed especially  for  orchard  cultivation 
which  has  a nominal  or  tractive  rating 
of  eighteen  to  twenty  horsepower. 
They  have  as  yet  not  advanced  far 
enough  with  their  experiments  to  put 
the  machine  on  the  market. 

Buffalo  Pitts  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — 
Another  three-wheeled  gas  tractor  that 
is  used  to  a large  extent  as  a plow  en- 
gine is  manufactured  by  the  Buffalo 


J.  I.  CASE  OUTFIT'  PLOWING,  HARROWING  AND  SEEDING,  ALL  AT  ONE!  OPERATION 


an  approximate  tractor  speed  of  one 
and  a half,  two  and  a half  and  three 
and  a half  miles  per  hour.  A runway 
is  provided  on  drawbar,  on  which  op- 
erator stands,  for  he  will  have  to  step 
off  sometimes  when  tractor  goes  under 
low-hanging  limbs;  a detachable  seat 
is  provided  for  use  when  out  on  open 
ground.  The  machine  is  steered  ex- 
actly as  an  auto.  Price  is  $1,500,  which 
manufacturer  claims  is  very  reason- 
able, when  number  of  horses  to  be  dis- 
placed are  considered.  Owners  of  this 
tractor  have  plowed  good  stiff  soil  nine 
inches  deep  on  two  gallons  of  gasoline 
per  acre,  and  of  course  the  tractor 
costs  for  operating  only  when  it 
works,  and  does  not  continue  expense 
when  not  at  work,  as  is  the  case  with 
horses. 

Best  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Leandro,  Cal. — 
For  nearly  twenty-five  years  this  com- 
pany has  been  manufacturing  traction 
engines  pulled  by  steam.  These  en- 
gines have  been  primarily  intended  for 
heavy  road  and  farm  work,  but  with 
the  increasing  demand  for  lighter  ma- 
chines, and  machines  which  are  pro 
pelled  by  gasoline  or  kerosene  oil,  they 


Pitts  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  This  engine 
is  capable  of  doing  the  same  work  as  is 
done  by  the  usual  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  horsepower  steam  engines,  al- 
though testing  sixty  to  seventy-five 
horsepower,  brake  test.  While  design- 
ed especially  as  a motor  for  hauling 
and  plowing,  it  is  also  equipped  with  a 
pulley  for  driving  threshers,  corn 
shredders  and  such  other  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery as  may  be  desired.  The  mo- 
tive power  in  this  machine  is  derived 
from  a three-cylinder  motor  of  the 
four-cycle  type,  possessing  several  new 
features  which  tend  to  the  durability, 
efficiency  and  accessibility  of  the 
parts.  The  weight  of  this  machine  is 
26,000  pounds,  and  the  width  over  all 
is  about  ten  feet. 

While  a machine  of  this  size  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  can  be  used  to 
advantage  in  small  fields  and  orchards, 
this  company  is  considering  the  matter 
of  making  a smaller  machine  which 
will  be  better  adapted  to  the  uses  of 
the  intensive  farmers. 

Russell  & Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio — One 
of  the  advantages  claimed  for  the 
three-wheeled  tractors  is  that  they  are 


PLOWING  AND  HARROWING  AT  ONE  OPERATION. 
l Tractor  made  by  the  Russell  Company,  Massillon,  Ohio,  pulling  six  plows  and 
narrows,  Ihis  not  only  saves  time  and  labor,  but  it’s  the  way  to  properly  pre- 
pare land — harrowing  immediately  after  plowing. 


have  turned  their  attention  in  that  di- 
rection and  have  placed  on  the  market 
a very  powerful  gas  tractor. 

This  engine  is  one  of  the  three- 
: wheeled  type,  the  rear  or  drive  wheels 

are  seven  feet  three  inches  in  diam- 
eter, with  tires  twenty  inches  wide. 
The  front  or  lead  wheel  is  four  feet  in 
diameter  and  has  a fourteen-inch  tire, 
and  the  machine  is  capable  of  doing 
the  work  of  forty  horses.  In  fact,  it 
can  do  even  more,  as  there  is  a limit  to 
the  power  of  endurance  of  horses, 
while  the  engine  never  gets  tired.  In 
hot  weather  it  is  not  exhausted,  but  its 


enabled  to  turn  in  smaller  space  than 
can  the  four-wheeled  machines.  The 
gas  tractor  made  by  the  Russell  & Co., 
Massillon,  Ohio,  is  one  of  this  type, 
and  the  manufacturers  claim  that  it 
can  be  run  from  one  row  in  the  orchard 
to  the  next  without  going  outside  of 
the  field  to  turn. 

This  machine  is  made  in  different 
sizes,  the  smallest,  rated  at  twenty 
nominal  horsepower,  has  traction 
wheels  four  feet  ten  inches  in  diam- 
eter. One  of  the  special  features  of 
this  machine  is  that  it  is  geared  at  two 
speeds,  one  and  three-quarters  miles 


r Multiply  "Your  Profits  With 
This  Proved  Farm  Power 

^^7’OU  have  invested  a certain  amount  of  money  in  your  farm  ma- 
1 chines- -your  separator — fanning  mill — ensilage  cutter — pump. 
To  make  that  investment  pay  dividends,  these  machines  must  be 
operated  at  highest  efficiency  and  the  least  possible  cost. 

Years  of  splendid  service  have  shown  that  the  most  efficient  oper- 
ator of  farm  machines  is  an 

I H C GASOLINE  ENGINE 

All  I H C engines  are  conservatively  rated — each  engine  easily 
developing  10  to  30  per  cent  more  than  its  listed  horse  power. 

The  I H C is  simple  its  parts  few  and  strong.  This  makes  it 
easy  to  clean  and  keep  in  good  condition,  and  gives  it  lasting  qualities  not 
to  be  found  on  more  complicated  engines. 

I H C Gasoline  Engines  are  built 
in  all  styles  and  sizes  1 to  45-H.  P.  verti- 
cal and  horizontal — stationary,  portable, 
or  tractor. 

No  matter  what  work  you  want  done, 
there  is  an  I H C to  do  it.  See  the 
I H C local  dealer  and  pick  out  the 
engine  you  need.  Get  it  to  work  saving 
you  time  and  money  and  increasing  your 
production.  If  you  prefer,  write  direct 
l for  catalogue  and  full  information. 


I H C Service  BoreaQ 

The  purpose  of  this 
Bureau  is  to  furnish 
farmers  with  infor- 
mation on  better 
farming.  If  you 
have  any  worthy 
question  concerning 
soils,  crops,  pests, 
fertilizer,  etc.,  write 
to  the  I H C Serv- 
ice Bureau,  and 
learn  what  our  ex- 
perts and  others 
have  f o un  d out 
concerning  those 
subjects. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  USA 
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“Sanborn’s  Goes  Under  the  Tree’’ 

"Lay  clown  de  shovel  and  de  hoe/*  No  more  “shoveling  pockets"  or  hoeing  under  the  trees.  Will 
extend  far  under  the  low  branches,  stirring  the  soil  and  placing  the  irrigating  ditches  where  other  culti- 
vators cannot  reach.  Description  and  prices  on  application.  HOYT  &.  BRIM.  Loveland,  Colo.,  will 
answer  all  correspondence  and  furnish  all  WALKING  Cultivators  wanted  West  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

W.  J.  SANBORN  ROUTE  1 LACONIA,  N.  H. 


Please  make  it  a point  to  always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when  you  write  in  response  to  an  advertisement. 


oianet  j- 


greatest  labor-savers  and  time-savers  ever  invented  for  the  farm 
garden  ! A Planet  Jr  does  the  work  of  3 to  6 men  ; and  does  1 
better.  Makes  you  independent  of  indifferent  help.  Made  by  al 
practical  farmer  who  knows  the  every-day  need  of  other  farm- 
ers. Thirty-five  years’  experience.  Fully  guaranteed. 

I No.  4 I Planet  Jr  Combined  Seeder  and  Wheel-Hoe  saves  time,  labor, 
seed  and  money.  Almost  all  useful  garden  implements  in  one.  Adjustable  in  a minute  J 
to  sow  all  garden  seeds,  hoe,  cultivate,  weed,  or  plow.  Pays  for  itself  quickly,  even 
in  small  gardens. 


I No.  81  Planet  Jr  Horse-Hoe  and  Cultivator  will  d°  more 
in  more  ways  than  any  other  horse-hoe  made.  Plows  to  or  from  the^ 
row.  A splendid  furrower,  coverer,  hiller,  and  horse-hoe;  and  un- 
equaled as  a cultivator. 

The  1911  Planet  Jr  catalogue  is  free.  It  illustrates^ 
and  describes  55  different  implements  for  the 
farm  and  garden. 

IV rite  /or  it  today . 

S L Allen  & Co 

Box  1107C  Philadelphia  Pa 
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per  hour  on  slow  speed,  and  five  miles 
on  fast  speed,  and  the  engine  auto- 
matically maintains  these  speeds  un- 
der all  conditions.  The  slow  speed  is 
intended  for  hauling  big  loads  and  for 
plowing,  while  the  high  speed  is  for 
use  when  running  light. 

Such  a machine  as  this  is  very  sub- 
stantial, thoroughly  practical,  and 
would  surely  give  good  service  in  a 
large  orchard. 

McKinley  Traction  Cultivator  Co., 
Gainesville,  Ga. — One  of  the  most 
unique  machines  which  has  yet  been 
invented  as  a tractor  is  the  McKinley 
traction  cultivator,  made  by  a com- 
pany of  the  same  name  at  Gainesville, 
Georgia.  This  is  a three-wheeled  ma- 
chine, but  differs  from  all  others  in 
that  the  traction  wheels  are  in  front 


over.  This  machine  is  called  the  “Cal- 
ifornia Caterpillar”  and  made  by  the 
Holt  Caterpillar  Co.,  of  Peoria,  111, 
This  machine  gets  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  there  are  two  drive  wheels 
on  each  side  of  the  machine,  and  are 
connected  by  an  endless  chain  which 
passes  around  the  wheels  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  chain  constitutes  the 
base  over  which  the  machine  passes. 
On  this  account  the  weight  of  the  ma- 
chine is  distributed  over  a large  area, 
and  can  pass  over  ground  so  soft  that 
the  wheels  of  any  other  machine  would 
slip,  doing  the  work  that  would  be  re- 
quired of  thirty  horses.  While  this  is 
no  doubt  a very  excellent  machine  for 
plowing  large  areas  of  land,  it  appears 
to  be  of  too  great  length  of  body  to  be 
of  much  service  in  an  orchard,  as  a 


wheels  for  their  well  known  gasoline 
tractor.  This  arrangement  makes 
their  machine  stand  but  five  feet  four 
inches  high,  less  than  the  height  of  the 
average  farm  horse.  With  the  low 
wheels  the  speed  of  the  machine  is  con- 
siderably reduced,  but  where  it  is  de- 
sired to  use  the  engine  on  the  road 
for  hauling  loaded  wagons,  wheels  of 
the  regulation  size  can  be  used,  and 
the  engine  will  then  make  a speed  of 
two  and  one-half  to  three  and  one-half 
miles  per  hour.  As  regularly  made  this 
machine  is  giving  excellent  service  in 


Buy  Direct  money 

Apple,  10c;  Peach,  5c;  Cherry,  10c  up 

All  other  fruit  trees  anti  berry  plants  at  lowest 
prices,  for  as  good  as  can  be  grown;  the  best  strain 
of  fruits.  _ 

A fine  lot  of  California  Privet  and  Carolina  Pop- 
lar at  bargain  prices.  Send  for  catalogue. 

ERNST  NURSERIES,  Box  10.  MOSCOW,  OHIO 


SS  GRAPEVINES 

6V  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fralts,  Trees,  ate.  Beat  Root- 
ed Stock,  Genuine,  cheap,  2 sample  vines  mailed  for  10c.  De«o. 
Wioe-lbt  free.  LKIVIS  ROE9CH  A SON,  Box  ax.  FredonU,  a.  Y. 


Here’s 

to  Your  Good  Health  and  Pleasure. 

Are  you  hot,  tired  or  thirsty? 


Delicious — Refreshing — Thirst-Quenching 
Sc  Everywhere 

Send  for  our  interesting  booklet,  ”The  Truth  About  Coca-Cola, 
THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


McKinley  traction  cultivator. 


with  a dirigible  wheel  in  the  rear.  The 
engine  is  directly  over  the  front  axle 
and  either  wheel  may  be  locked  inde- 
pendently of  the  other.  The  operator 
sits  near  the  center  of  the  machine  and 
controls  the  direction  in  which  the  ma- 
cnine  moves  by  the  steering  wheel, 
which  is  connected  with  all  three 
wheels.  Any  movement  of  the  steering 
wheel  affects  one  or  the  other  of  the 
drive  wheels  and  at  the  same  time  a 
corresponding  movement  of  the  rear 
wheel.  On  this  account  the  machine 
can  be  turned  in  a very  small  circle. 

The  machine  possesses  drive  wheels 
which  are  designed  along  entirely  new 
lines,  and  are  so  constructed  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  slip  or 
skid.  Instead  of  a solid  rim  the  wheels 
are  made  of  treads  six  inches  wide  and 
ten  inches  long  set  at  an  angle  to  one 
another  around  the  rim  of  the  wheel. 
The  outer  edge  of  these  treads  are  bent 
down  so  that  they  hold  firmly  on  hard 
surfaces. 

The  engine  is  extremely  simple  and 
requires  no  special  knowledge  or  train- 
ing to  enable  one  to  operate  it.  The 
feature  about  this  particular  machine 
which  makes  it  especially  attractive  to 
the  intensive  farmer  is  that  it  can  be 
turned  in  a very  small  space.  Since 
the  drive  wheels  work  independently 
of  each  other,  one  of  them  can  be 
locked  and  when  the  machine  is  start- 
ed it  turns  in  a perfect  circle.  Be- 
cause of  this  it  will  be  of  service  in  the 
cultivation  of  cotton,  potatoes  and  corn. 
In  fact,  the  machine  is  designed  espe- 
cially for  the  use  of  this  class  of  grow- 
ers, wlio,  as  yet,  have  benefitted  but 
little  by  power-driven  machinery. 
There  are  immense  possibilities  for  a 
machine  of  this  character,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  it  will  be  a very  widely 
used  implement  within  a very  few 
years. 

Ajax  Auto  Traction  Co.,  Portland, 
Ore. — In  the  "Orchard  King”  this  com- 
pany has  a machine  designed  especial- 
ly for  the  light  work  in  an  orchard. 
This  machine  is  of  the  three-wheeled 
type,  weighs  approximately  9,000 
pounds  and  is  rated  as  capable  of  do- 
ing the  work  of  twelve  horses. 

Holt  Caterpillar  Co.,  Peoria,  111. — 
All  of  the  traction  engines  which  are 
in  most  extensive  use  now  depend  on 
wheels  for  their  locomotion,  but  there 
is  one  which  is  different,  in  that  it 
runs  on  a steel  track,  which  it  lays  it- 
self, picking  it  up  again  as  it  passes 


large  space  would  he  needed  at  the 
ends  of  the  rows  to  turn  such  a ma- 
chine around. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  & Co. — This  firm 
has  wide  experience  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  gasoline  engines,  and  have  on 
the  market  at  the  present  time  one  of 
their  engines  working  in  the  form  of  a 
tractor.  This  machine  is  rated  at 
twenty-five  horsepower,  that  will  pull 
four  fourteen-inch  plows,  and  turn 
from  eight  to  twelve  acres  of  land  per 
day.  The  machine  has  a length  of  fif- 
teen feet  and  stands  about  nine  feet 
high  to  the  top  of  the  canopy. 

Ohio  Manufacturing  Company,  Ma- 
rion, Ohio — This  company  has  prepar- 
ed to  meet  the  demands  of  the  fruit- 
growers for  a traction  engine  to  he 
used  in  orchards  by  arranging  low 


New  Thornburgh  fin 

GARDEN  SEEDER  JLHH 

The  simplest  garden  seeder  built.  Only  one  moving  part 
besides  the  wheels.  It  will  plant  any  kind  or  seed,  from 
celery  to  corn.  Guaranteed  tu  plaut  -5  Pet.  More  Accurate- 
ly than  any  other.  AVe  build  a complete  line  of  Seeders, 
\j?  Wheel  Hoe's,  Plows,  etc.  Write  at  once  for  our  free  book. 
Give  your  dealer’s  name. 

The  Thornburgh  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio 


FAVORITE  PRUNING  SAW 


Best  Saw  for  Pruning  Trees.  Mounted  on  pole,  with  teeth  set  so  they  cut  on  downward  stroke, 
and  trees  can  be  pruned  from  the  ground.  Used  and  recommended  by  best  fruit-growers.  Send 
descriptive  circular  and  pricey  We  a re  headquarters  Rf  or  ^ CRATES,  BARRELS.  BAS- 

Fruit  Packages  of  All  Kinds  l<ETS.  ETC.  Write  for  Prices  on  What  You  Want 

J.  A.  SCHROER  &.  COMPANY  ST-  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


BLACK PF  ARI  ANew Raspberry 

Originated  in  the  Middle  West.  Jet  black,  early,  hardy  and  a great 
producer  Tested  T years. 

Free  descriptive  circular  of  this  WONDERFUL  NEW  BERRY  and  our 
new  catalogue  of  fruit  trees,  small  fruit  plants  and  flowers  sent  on  appli- 

Ca,'l!ow  prices  on  Grape  Vines,  Strawberry  Plants  and  Raspberry  Plants. 
100,000  2-year  Asparagus. 

HOLSINGER  BROS.  ROSEDALE,  KANS. 


SPRAYERS0"  FREE  TRIAL 


NO -MONET -IN -ADVANCE -NO 
BANK  DEPOSIT  — PAY  AFTEH  IT 
HAS  PAID  FOR  ITSELF 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  ANY  or  THE.se,  SPRAYERS— to  try  for  10  days, 
then  if  you  buy,  you  can  pay  us  cash  or  we’ll  wait  till  you  sell  your  crop,  then 
you  can  pay  us  out  of  the  “extra  profit.**  We  pay  freight.  Wholesale  dealers  * prices. 


Man-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer* 
Spray*  “any thlnif”  — potatoes  or  truck.  4 rows  at  a 
time.  Also  first-class  tree  sprayer.  Vapor  spray  pre- 
vents blight,  bugs,  scab  and  rot  from  cutting  your  crop 
in  half.  High  pressure  from  big  wheel.  Pushes  easy - 
Spray  anps  adjust  to  any  width  or  height  of  row.  Cheap 
in  price,  light,  strong  and  durable.  GUARANTEED  FOR 
FIVE  FULL  YEARS.  Needn’t-send-a-centto  get  it  “on 
trial.”  You  can  get  one  free  if  you  are  firstin  your  locality. 
Write  today. 


Horse-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 


For  big  growers.  Most  powerful  machine  made.  60  to 
100  gallon  tank  for  one  or  two  horses.  Steel  axle.  One- 
piece-heavy-angle-iron  frame,  cypress  wood  tank  with 
adjustable  round  iron  hoops.  Metal  wheels.  “Adjust- 
able” spray  arms  and  nozzles.  Brass  ball-valves,  plun- 
ger, strainer,  etc.  Big  pump  gives  vapor  spray.  War- 
ranted for  five  vears.  Try  this  machine  at  our  expense 
with  “ your  money  i n your  pocket.”  See  free  offer  below. 
Write  today. 


Fits- All  Barrel  Sprayer. 

Fits  any  barrel  or  tank.  High  pressure, 
perfect  agitation,  easy  to  operate.  Brass 
ball-valves,  plunger,  strainer,  etc.  Auto- 
matic strainer.  No  “cup  leathers  orrub - 
her”  about  any  of  our  sprayers.  Furn- 
ished plain,  mounted  on  barrel,  or  on 
wheels  as  shown.  Five  year  guarantee. 
It  don't  cost  you  cent ” to  try  it  t n your 

■orchard.  Get  one  free.  Seebelou >• 

Write  today.  „ 


Yon  can  get  a Horst  Sprayer  absolutely  free 

if  you  are  the  first  in  your  locality  this  season 
to  send  for  one  of  our  sprayers  for  trial. 
You  need  do  no  canvassing  or  soliciting.  It 
will  only  take  15  minutes  of  your  time.  We  do  the  work. 
When  you  get  a sprayer  from  us  you  get  the  benefit  of  our 
24  years  experience  in  manufacturing  sprayers.  Hur6t 
Sprayers  won  the  gold  medal  at  the  National  Horticultural 
Congress  spraying  machine  contest.  Send  ns  a postal  or 
mark  the  attached  coupon  and  mail  it  to  ns  and  we  will 
send  you  our  fine  catalog,  spraying  guide,  and  will  tell  you 
how  you  can  get  a sprayer  free.  Don’t  delay,  write  us  at 
once  for  our  free  sprayer  proposition  and  save  money. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFC.  CO* 


H.  L.  HURST  MFO.  CO-  184  North  St.,  Canton,  O.  PHI iPflN 

Send  me  your  Catalog,  Spraying  Guide  and  special  Ul  U li 
offer”  on  the  sprayer  marked  with  an  X below. 

Man-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer.  Sflnd  I0d3| 

Horse-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 


. Fits- All  Barrel  Sp  raysr. 
,.4- Wheel  Orchard  I Sprayer. 

NAME. 

ADDR 


REX 


WRITE  US  FOR  LATE  RE- 
PORTS on  SUMMER  SPRAY- 
ING with  Lime  and  Sulphur  and 


ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

LIME  AND  SULPHUR  Arsenate  of  Lead  Combined 

The  ‘Best  is  Allvays  Cheapest  in  the  End— Order  Nolo— "Don’t  ^elay 

THE  REX  COMPANY,  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 
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many  parts  of  the  country  for  plowing, 
seeding  and  harvesting  grain,  as  well 
as  general  traction  work. 

Northwestern  Thresher  Co.,  Still- 
water, Minn. — Another  traction  engine 
that  is  of  great  service  on  the  farm  is 
made  by  this  company  and  known  as 
the  “Universal.”  This  is  a small  ma- 
chine that  can  turn  in  a circle  having 
a diameter  of  fifteen  feet  for  the  inner 
wheels.  It  weighs  10,500  pounds,  and 
is  propelled  by  a gasoline  motor  of  the 
double-opposed  type.  II  is  powerful  as 
a tractor,  and  is  provided  with  a belt 
pulley  for  running  threshing  machines, 
grinders,  mills  or  delivering  power  for 
operating  pumps,  electric  machinery  or 
any  other  service  for  which  power  is 
needed. 

The  Avery  Company,  Peoria,  111. — 
Power  is  today  the  great  factor  in  the 
advancement  of  farming,  and  a large 
number  of  styles  of  power  machines 
are  being  constructed  to  serve  the 
manifold  purposes  of  the  farmer.  Trac- 
tion engines  are  just  coming  to  be 
extensively  used  about  the  farms  for 
pulling  heavy  loads  and  operating  pow- 
er machinery,  but  few  manufacturers 
have  yet  designed  a machine  which  is 
not  only  capable  of  pulling  tillage  im- 
plements in  the  field  and  operating 
belt-driven  machinery,  but  also  of  serv- 
ing as  a truck  at  the  same  time.  One 
of  the  most  notable  machines  of  this 
character  is  the  “Avery  Tractor,”  made 
by  the  Avery  Company  of  Peoria,  111. 
This  machine  is  an  auto-truck  which 
can  haul  heavy  loads,  pull  plows,  cul- 
tivators or  manure  spreaders,  or  to 
drive  any  sort  of  belt-driven  machin- 
ery. It  is  most  nearly  an  all-around 
machine  for  every  service  of  the  farm. 
It  has  a carrying  capacity  of  three  tons 
and  can  travel  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
miles  per  hour. 

The  manufacturers  of  this  tractor 
have  been  making  machinery  for  farm- 
ers for  a great  many  years,  and  are 
well  aware  of  the  needs  of  the  farmer, 
particularly  the  grain  farmer.  In  this 
tractor  there  is  a machine  which  had 
been  constructed  to  eliminate  the  horse 
from  this  sort  of  farming.  Without 
question  it  is  a matter  of  but  a short 
time  that  this  machine  will  be  so  mod- 
ified that  it  will  be  of  service  to  the 
fruit-grower  and  trucker  in  hauling  the 
spray  tank  through  the  orchard,  and 
furnishing  the  power  for  spraying  as 
well  as  pulling  the  plows  and  cultivat- 
ors. It  would  require  but  very  few 
changes  to  adapt  this  machine  to  every 
possible  need  of  the  fruit-grower. 

How  Machinery  Saves  Hired  Help. 

Since  I belong  to  the  old,  conserva- 
tive New  England  race,  I fear  what  I 
shall  say  in  the  line  of  farm  machin- 
ery may  seem  ridiculous  to  Western 
readers.  I have  not  yet  used  an  auto- 
mobile, though  I hope  to  before  many 
years;  nor  do  I use  a gasoline  engine. 
But  really  I think  I can  show  the  read- 
ers of  The  Fruit-Grower  a little  of 
what  simple,  cheap  farm  machines 
have  done  for  us  common  farmers. 

I well  recall  how  less  than  twenty 
years  ago  my  father  and  uncle,  who 
have  always  lived  on  the  same  farm 
where  I now  live,  used  to  go  out  in  the 
morning  and  mow  down  a piece  of 
English  grass,  spread  the  swaths  by 
hand  and  rake  up  the  hay  at  night 
with  a little  hand  rake  or  at  best,  that 
great  improvement,  the  “loafer”  rake. 
Next  day  the  hay  was  spread  and  turn- 
ed by  hand,  the  horse  doing  nothing 
except  to  draw  the  loads  of  hay  into 
the  barn.  The  same  method  was  em- 
ployed in  getting  our  fresh  meadow  or 
swale  hay  and  also  in  that  far  harder 
job  of  cutting  salt  meadow  hay.  The 
latter  grows  on  the  salt  marshes  sit- 
uated along  the  rivers  and  creeks  near 
tide-water.  We  used  to  drive  six  to 
eight  miles  in  the  morning,  reaching 
work  at  7 o’clock  at  the  latest.  My 
grandfather  would  often  be  on  the  job 
by  sunrise  and  sometimes  work  until 
night.  The  labor  of  mowing  this  salt 
grass  was  extremely  hard. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  my  father 
bought  an  old-style  two-horse  mower, 
tor  which  he  paid  $12;  with  this  he 
mowed  all  our  English  grass  and  that 
on  two  other  farms,  as  well,  doing  the 
work  of  three  or  four  men  with  a 


Ask  for  Our  Tire  Book 
Cut  Tire  Bills  in  Two 


We  have  made  enough  No-Rim-Cut  tires 
to  supply  over  100,000  motor  car  owners — 
10%  oversize. 

The  control  of  this  tire  jumped  our  tire 
sales  last  year  to  $8,500,000.  And  64  lead- 
ing motor  car  makers  have  contracted  for 


these  tires  this  year.  They  now  outsell  our 
clincher  tires  almost  six  to  one. 

If  you  are  a tire  user  you  should  know 
these  tires.  They  cut  tire  bills  in  two.  Ask 
us  to  mail  our  Tire  Book. 


are  essential  to  a safe  hookless  tire. 


Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  Tire 


The  No-Rim-Cut  tire  — like  the 
clincher  tire — fits  any  standard  rim 
for  quick-detachable  tires.  Also  de- 
mountable rims. 

In  changing  from  clinchers,  you 
simply  slip  each  removable  rim 
flange  to  the  other  side.  Then  the 
tire  comes  against  a rounded  edge, 
as  shown  in  the  picture  above. 

We  have  run  these  tires  flat  in  a 
hundred  tests — as  far  as  20  miles — 
without  a single  instance  of  rim 
cutting. 


is  what  ruins  a tire  beyond  repair  if  which  contract  under  air  pressure 
you  run  it  not  fully  inflated. 

More  damage  is  done  by  rim  cut- 
ting than  by  any  other  single  cause. 

To  avoid  it  means  an  average  saving 
of  25  per  cent  on  tires.  We  do  avoid 
it  utterly  in  Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut 
tires. 


Ordinary  Clincher  Tire 

With  the  ordinary  tire — the  clinch 
er  tire — these  removable  rim 
flanges  must  be  set  to  curve  in- 
ward—to  grasp  hold  of  the 
hooked  tire  base.  That  is  how 
the  tire  is  held  on. 

The  picture  shows  how  the 
thin  edge  of  the  flange  then 
digs  into  the  tire.  That  is  the 
cause  of  rim  cutting.  That 


The  Secret 

The  reason  lies  in  126  braided 
piano  wires  which  we  vulcanize  into 
our  tire  base.  That  makes  the  tire 
base  unstretchable.  Nothing  can 
force  it  off  of  the  rim  until  you  un- 
lock and  remove  the  rim  flange. 

When  the  tire  is  inflated  these 
braided  wires  contract.  The  tire  is 
then  held  to  the  rim  by  a pressure 
of  134  pounds  to  the  inch. 

That’s  why  No-Rim-Cut  tires  are 
not  hooked  to  the  rim.  That’s  why 
the  rim  flanges  can  be  turned  out- 
ward. Not  even  tire  bolts  are  needed. 

We  control  this  feature  by  patent. 
All  other  methods  for  making  an  un- 
stretchable tire  base  have  been  found 
deficient.  Single  wires  or  twisted 
wires  won’t  do.  The  braided  wires 


When  the  rim  flanges  curve  out- 
ward, the  extra  flare  lets  us  make 
these  tires  10  per  cent  oversize.  And 
we  do  it  without  any  extra  charge. 

This  adds  10  per  cent  to  the  carry- 
ing capacity — 10  per  cent  to  the  air 
cushion.  It  takes  care  of  the  extras 
— the  top,  glass  front,  gas  tank,  extra 
tire,  etc.  It  avoids  the  overloading 
which  is  almost  universal  without 
the  oversize  tire. 

This  10  per  cent  oversize,  with  the 
average  car,  adds  25  per  cent  to  the 
tire  mileage.  These  two  features  to- 
gether— No-Rim-Cut  and  oversize — 
are  saving  thousands  of  motorists 
about  half  on  their  tire  bills.  Noth- 
ing else  invented  in  late  years  saves 
so  much  on  upkeep. 

Yet-  these  patented  tires — which 
used  to  cost  one-fifth  extra — now 
cost  the  same  as  other  standard  tires. 


Our  Tire  Book  explains 
things  fully.  It  tells  all  we  have 
learned  about  making  tires  in 
12  years  spent  in  tire  making. 
It  tells  how  you  can  reduce 
your  tire  bills  to  a trifling  sum. 

It  is  time  that  every  motorist 
knew  these  facts.  Please  write 
us  to  mail  the  book. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  & RUBBER  COMPANY 


Fifty-Third  Street,  AKRON,  OHIO 


Branches  and  Agencies  in  All  the  Principal  Cities 


We  Make  All  Sorts  of  Rubber  Tires 
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tenth  the  effort  of  one  man  in  hand 
mowing. 

Next  came  the  horse  rake,  and 
where  it  required  three  of  us  to  rake 
up  the  morning’s  mowing  formerly, 
he  would  rake  the  whole  into  wind- 
rows in  an  hour  or  two. 

Next  came  the  one-horse  mower  for 
salt  grass.  I well  remember  a day 
when  three  of  our  family,  together 
with  a neighbor,  went  down  early  one 
morning  in  July  to  mow  a four-acre 
lot.  We  finished  the  job  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  afternoon  and  thought  we 
had  done  quite  a stunt.  Later  we 
bought  eight  acres  more,  making  the 
whole  lot  twelve  acres.  My  father, 
now  seventy-nine  years  of  age,  does 
the  heft  ;of  the  work  on  the  twelve 
acres  in  two  days,  using  a 950-pound 
horse  and  Deering  Ideal  mower.  There 
are  no  swaths  to  spread  now,  and  all 
the  hand  mowing  is  the  trimming  up 
along  creeks  where  the  horse  cannot 
go. 

Another  great  labor  saver  is  the  hay 
tedder.  We  used  often  to  haul  out  our 
hay  in  bad  weather  and  spread  it  in  a 
dry  field  as  soon  as  the  sun  came  out, 
because  it  would  dry  so  much  faster 
on  hard,  dry  ground;  hut  what  a job 
we  used  to  have  turning  that  hay! 

Now  in  place  of  three  men  turning 
hay  for  an  hour  before  dinner,  one  of 
us  hitches  up  the  qld  horse  about 


twenty  minutes  of  12  and  at  noon  the 
job  is  done. 

I said  we  did  not  yet  use  a gasoline 
engine.  That  is  only  partly  true,  since 
we  employ  a neighbor  to  saw  our  wood 
which  we  find  to  be  cheaper  than  to 
own  a machine  merely  for  our  own 
use.  We  now  get  our  wood  cut  for  a 
few  dollars  and  less  than  a day’s  time, 
where  formerly  we  used  to  stand  at 
the  old  sawbuck  for  a month  every 
winter,  sawing  our  hacks  in  two  and 
earning  just  about  25  cents  a day. 

Another  great  invention  was  the 
spray  pump.  This  is  not  a labor  saver, 
of  course,  but  it  is  a saver  of  trees 
and  fruit.  It  is  but  the  work  of  a few 
hours  to  spray  an  acre  of  strawberry 
plants,  and  I once  sprayed  350  peach 
trees  in  five  hours,  if  I remember  cor- 
rectly, and  this  with  an  ordinary  good 
barrel  pump. 

These  common  tools  I have  mention- 
ed merely  illustrate  the  prodigious 
saving  there  is  in  using  machines  in 
place  of  hand  labor,  nor  are  these  by 
any  means  the  only  machines  used  on 
our  New  England  farms.  On  the  larg 
er  farms  hay  forks  and  loaders  are  be- 
ing used  with  success.  I have  even 
seen  hay  on  our  salt  marshes  cut  by 
machines  having  six-foot  knives  and 
raked  into  windrows  by  means  of  a 
rake  constructed  on  the  principle  of 
street  sweepers,  gathering  up  the  hay 


TJU  "[7X7  Send  me  the  names  and  addresses  of 
J7  XVJLLJZi  five  People  who  grow  fruit,  and  ten  cents 
— ■ to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  mailing, 

and  I will  send  you  absolutely  FREE,  four  very  beau- 
tiful and  artistic,  highly  colored  photogravures,  all 
different;  size  11  by  16;  suitable  for  framing.  Send 
today  before  they  are  all  gone.  Regr.  price  26c  each. 

F.  HOLMAN,  BOX  1277,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


XXTt\rA  us  when  you  write  an  ad- 
\JUUU  fVUIU  IUI  vertiser  shows  him  where 
his  advertisement  pays  and  Tha  Fmih^rftWAr 
so  helps  us.  Please  say  it  for  111“  mill  VJIUWCI 


all  ready  for  the  horse  drags  to  carry 
up  around  the  places  where  the  hay 
was  to  be  stacked  for  the  winter,  the 
only  hand  work  required  in  the  whole 
process  being  merely  to  pitch  the  hay 
onto  the  “staddles”  and  form  the 
stack.  There  are  plenty  of  men  now 
who  go  about  and  saw  nearly  all  the 
stove  wood  that  is  used,  even  in  the 
country  districts,  gasoline  engines 
mounted  on  platform  wagons  being 
used  for  the  purpose.  The  same  peo- 
ple have  machines  for  filling  silos, 
which  is  done  at  a very  reasonable  ex- 
pense. 

Altogether  I can  safely  say  that 
although  the  cost  of  living  has  about 
doubled  since  the  days  of  our  grand- 
fathers, while  the  cost  of  hired  help 
has  doubled,  too,  yet  we  can  do  double 
the  work  our  grandfathers  did  and 
that,  too,  in  two-thirds  the  time  and 
with  less  physical  effort. 

ALBERT  F.  TENNEY. 

Massachusetts. 
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LECTRIC  LIGHTS  FOR  ALL 


At  Slight  Expense  the  Farmer  May  Enjoy 
This  Great  Convenience  in  the  Country 


ToucR  theMBut  ton  arid 

(Barm  with  Li£ht 


While  farmers  are  considering  ways 
to  make  country  life  more  attractive 
and  country  homes  more  convenient, 
they  should  give  thought  to  the  advis- 
ability of  installing  electric  systems 
for  furnishing  light  and  power. 

In  advertising  a house  for  rent  or 
for  sale  in  the  city  papers,  real  estate 
men  always  tell  of  improvements: 
“City  water  and  electric  lights;  mod- 
ern plumbing  and  heating  system,”  the 
advertisements  read,  and  these  advan- 
tages help  to  rent  or  sell  the  houses. 
How  seldom  does  one  see  any  such  de- 
scription of  farm  homes!  More’s  the 
pity.  If  these  things  are  necessary  to 


ply  a good-sized  home,  for  of  course 
not  a great  many  lights  are  needed  at 
one  time. 

The  principle  of  these  outfits  is  very 
simple.  The  engine  can  be  operated 
in  the  evening,  when  the  men  folks 
are  at  the  house,  and  part  of  the  cur- 
rent can  be  used  to  furnish  lights 
needed  at  that  time,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  current  can  be  turned  into 
the  storage  battery.  The  next  day  the 
housewife  can  use  this  stored  elec- 
tricity to  operate  a vacuum  cleaner, 
run  a washing  machine,  operate  a 
churn  or  cream  separator — in  fact,  the 
stored  energy  can  be  used  in  any  way 


ELECTRICAL  PLANT,  WITH  STORAGE  BATTERIES. 

Installed  by  Dayton  Electrical  Mfg.  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

make  city  homes  attractive,  why  not , desired,  without  the  necessity  of  start- 


have  them  in  the  country  home? 

Until  recently  electric  lighting  plants 
were  not  practicable  in  the  country. 
High  voltage  plants  were  necessary, 
and  the  generator  must  be  working 
whenever  light  or  power  is  needed, 
for  storage  batteries  had  not  been  per- 
fected. Such  plants  as  were  possible 
only  a few  years  ago  were  costly  to  in- 
stall and  expensive  to  operate,  and  few 
farmers  considered  installing  an  elec- 
tric power  plant. 

Now,  however,  things  are  different. 
Practicable  storage  batteries  are  on 
the  market,  and  the  Tungsten  lamp 
uses  little  current,  and  low-voltage 
plants  are  entirely  practicable,  and 
they  are  absolutely  safe. 

We  believe  there  are  hundreds  of 
homes  reached  by  The  Fruit-Grower 


ELECTRICAL  OUTFIT. 

Installed  by  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


There  is  no  better  farm  protection  than  light — the  white, 
safe,  strong,  clear,  smokeless,  siorm-proof  light  of  electricity — 
and  you  can  now  have  it  at  about  the  same  cost  that  you  are  at 
present  paying  for  poor  and  dangerous  light.  You  may  have  a 
small  electric  lighting  station  in  your  house  or  barn — so  simple 
that  you  can  easily  operate  it — and  if  you  have  just  a little 
mechanical  ingenuity  you  can  install  the  plant  and  put  up  the 
wires,  too.  It  will  end  all  fire  dangers;  it  will  save  you  a lot  of 
work  and  trouble;  it  will  make  your  farm  proof  against  pilferers 
and  prowlers;  it  will  dignify  your  business  and  add  to  the  com- 
fort and  appearance  of  your  home.  A complete  plant  consists  of 
the  famous  storage  battery,  the 

“Cbloufce  Bccumulator” 

- — the  same  type  of  storage  battery  used  in  the  lighting  stations 
in  New  York,  Chicago  and  other  cities— a dynamo,  a gasoline 
engine  and  a switchboard.  The  engine  need  only  run  the  dynamo 
occasionally  to  generate  electricity,  which  is  then  stored  in  the 
"(tthlm'ihp  Arrmnulatnr”  to  be  used  at  any  hour  of  the  day  oi  night. 
The  engine  can  also  be  used  to  do  farm  chores,  pump  water, 
grind  feed,  etc.  Electric  light  is  always  ready  to  use— just  like 
water  in  a tank. 

An  electric  lighting  plant  occupies  only  a small  space  and  is 
perfectly  safe  in  every  way.  Plants  are  guaranteed  as  repre- 
sented by  us.  Hundreds  of  plants  are  now  in  use  all  over  the 
country. 

If  you  do  not  live  near  a public  lighting  station,  write  any  of 
the  sales  offices  named  below  for  the  free  book,  “Farm  Electric 
Lighting  Plants,”  and  learn  how  very  simple  is  the  installa- 
tion and  operation  of  this  perfect  lighting  system. 

TheElectricStorageeatteryCo. 


1888 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


1911 


New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Atlanta,  Detroit, 
San  Francisco,  Denver,  Toronto,  Los  Angeles, 

Seattle,  Portland,  Ore. 


ing  the  engine  at  all.  That  evening 
the  same  program  is  continued,  and 
power  for  the  next  day’s  work  can  be 
stored  while  furnishing  light  for  the 
evening. 

Or  the  plan  can  be  reversed.  It  may 
be  that  the  men  folks  would  rather 
run  the  engine  a short  time  in  the 
morning,  and  in  this  event  electricity 
can  be  stored  for  the  needs  of  the 
evening. 

If  one  installs  a twenty-light  plant — 
that  is,  a plant  which  will  operate 
twenty  lights  at  a time — there  may 
come  a time  when  more  lights  are 
wanted;  perhaps,  sometime  fifty  lights 
at  once  may  be  wanted.  In  such  event, 
the  engine  can  be  worked  to  its  full 
capacity,  furnishing  part  of  the  light, 
and  the  electricity  stored  in  the  bat- 


Ligivt 

Yoiir  C 

Electric  LigTit 


Complete  plants,  with  or  without  storage  battery, 
on  the  most  approved  modern  systems.  Low  in 
first  cost  and  extremely  cheap  to  maintain. 

Write  for  information  to 

THE  FAY  & BOWEN  ENGINE  COMPANY 

130  LAKE  STREET.  GENEVA,  N.  Y„  U.  S.  A. 


which  should  have  electric  plants,  and 
many  of  our  readers  will  have  them 
when  they  learn  how  simple  such 
plants  are  and  how  they  will  lighten 
the  labor  of  the  farm  home. 

The  new-style  electric  plants  for 
country  homes  are  all  very  similar  in 
plan.  They  consist  of  gasoline  or 
kerosene  engine  of  a type  which  will 
run  steadily,  with  minimum  of  vibra- 
tion. These  engines  are  used  to  drive 
generator  of  low-voltage  type,  and  the 
generator  is  connected  direct  with 
lighting  wires  and  also  with  storage 
battery  system.  The  size  of  engine, 
generator  and  storage  battery  will  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  size  of  plant 
needed.  A small  outfit  will  really  sup- 


tery  cells  can  also  be  turned  into  the 
wires,  and  in  this  way  much  greater 
light  can  be  furnished  for  the  time  be- 
ing. 

The  electric  plants  such  as  are  now 
on  the  market  are  not  expensive  nor 
do  they  require  experts  to  operate 
them.  Most  farmers  now  understand 
the  working  of  gasoline  engines,  and 
they  will  have  no  difficulty  in  looking 
after  these  up-to-date  electric  plants. 
The  engine  and  generator  can  be  in- 
stalled in  small  space,  and  any  intelli- 
gent man  can  install  a plant  and  start 
its  operation.  If  a good  dry  basement 
is  available,  the  plant  can  be  put  there, 
and  it  will  seldom  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a separate  building.  One  can  in- 


EIGHT  TWO-YEAR  OLD  T'T)  T?  T? 

GRAPE  VINES 


dnd  a Great  'Reduction  in  the  Cost  of  Reading  Matter 


The 


Here’s  the  greatest  spring  offer  you  ever  read:  Eight  Fine  Two-Year-Old  Grape  I ines  FREE, 

collection  embraces  one  each  of  the  following  standard  varieties:  w„rden 

Moore’s  Early,  Catawha,  Diamond,  Concord,  Agawam,  Niagara,  Delaware.  Worden 
This  offer  will  only  hold  for  a few  weeks,  and  you  had  better  act  at  once.  The  Fnutman  and  G 
dener  three  years  Published  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa,  and  the  only  fruit  and  garden  paper  published 
great  north  central  section  Admittedly  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States.  Tire  Ladies  World  is  a 
handsome  woman's  paper,  and  one  of  the  best.  The  regular  price  of  these  papers  is. 

FRUITMAN  AND  GARDENER,  Three  Years. ..  .$1.00 

Ladies'  World  .'5!; 

Eight  Two-Year- Old  Grape  Vines  I 00 


ar  price  ot  these  papers  is. 

OUR  PRICE  FOR  ALL  $1.25 

This  offer  is  only  or  a short  time,  so  you 
had  better  act  today.  Good  on  renewals  or 
$2.50  new  subscribers  alike. 

FRUITMAN  & GARDENER Mount  Vernon,  Iowa 


stall  this  plant  in  the  basement,  and 
the  engine  which  operates  the  gener- 
ator can  be  connected  with  the  pump 
of  a pneumatic  water  supply  system 
and  do  double  duty. 

We  think  every  reader  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  will  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  an  outfit  such  as  is  now  available 
from  a number  of  manufacturers.  An 
electric  system  will  do  away  with  the 
continual  cleaning  and  filling  of  lamps, 
with  the  accompanying  danger;  will 


Box  8, 


Cane  Seed.  Kaffir  Corn,  M l 

let.  Buckwheat,  etc.  Fure 
Seed,  big  crops.  Write  for 
catalogue. 

ARCHIAS’  seed  store  a mo 


Seed  Corn 


MARKET  GARDENERS’  PAPE1 

espeefalW  for  r^gtetab?eVgrower”™lYo>^yM^^2^^ 
For  10  cents  and  names  of  three  “"oontflaJ^  bookie 
will  send  it  ten  weeks  with  our  ,P°P'>‘“d  f r fr 
”$25,000  a Year  from  Twelve  *c„re?n  judgc 
sample  eopies-lt  Is  the  ^est  way  to  judge.  K 

Market  Growere  Journal,  543  Walker  ug„  tuu.. 
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provide  better  and  safer  light,  just 
where  you  want  it;  will  furnish  light 
for  the  barn,  with  no  danger  of  fire; 
saves  moving  of  lamps  from  one  room 
to  another;  and  in  addition  power  will 
be  available  for  lightening  the  work 
of  the  housewife,  by  operating  clean- 
ing outfit,  churn,  washing  machine, 
etc.,  and  even  for  heating  irons  for  the 
laundry  work. 

Now,  as  to  the  cost?  These  outfits, 
now  that  low-voltage  plants  with  stor- 
age batteries  are  available,  are  not  ex- 
pensive. Let  us  take  the  case  of  the 
ordinary  farm  home,  where  lights 
needed  will  be  about  as  follows:  In 

the  dining  room,  two  sixteen-candle 
power  lights  needed  for  two  hours  dur- 
ing breakfast  and  supper;  in  the  living 
room  three  lights  of  same  capacity, 
three  hours  after  supper;  in  the 
kitchen,  two  sixteen-candle  power 
lights  two  hours  each  morning  and 
evening;  porch  and  hall,  three  eight- 
candle  power  lights  three  hours  each 
day;  bedrooms,  three  sixteen-candle 
power  lights  one  hour  each  per  day. 


The  Fruit-Grower,  making  three  re- 
ports monthly.  Such  a bulletin  would 
be  prepared  along  the  lines  of  the  re- 
ports which  now  appear  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower  and  would  be  intended  for  the 
man  who  grows  fruit  to  sell,  rather 
than  the  dealer. 

We  urgently  request  you,  as  a sub- 
scriber to  The  Fruit-Grower,  to  write 
to  us  immediately  and  state  plainly 
what  you  think  of  the  crop  reports  as 
they  are  now  published,  and  whether 
you  would  care  to  have  two  additional 
reports  each  month  in  the  form  of  a 
special  bulletin  on  that  subject.  Such 
a bulletin  can  be  produced  for  a small 
sum,  and  should  you  desire  a publica- 
tion of  that  character,  should  you  feel 
that  it  would  help  you  in  selling  your 
fruit,  sit  down  now  and  write  the 
Crop  Report  Department  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  what 
you  think  of  such  a project  and  wheth- 
er you  would  be  willing  to  pay  a small 
sum,  perhaps  as  much  as  50  cents  per 
year,  as  subscription  to  a crop  report 
bulletin. 


A PARMER’S  LIGHTING  PLANT. 

This  plant  is  one  made  by  Fay  & Bowen  Engine  Company, 
and  cut  is  loaned  us  by  that  company. 


Geneva,  N.  Y., 


Then  there  should  be  a number  of 
eight-candle  power  lights  for  cellar,  at- 
tic, barn,  etc.  Not  many  farm  homes 
need  more  light  than  is  here  specified, 
and  a plant  which  will  supply  this 
light  will  cost  about  $400  complete. 
Such  a plant  will  furnish  power  from 
storage  batteries  during  the  day  up  to 
one  and  a half  horsepower,  when  not 
in  use  for  lighting  purposes.  If  occa- 
sion demands,  the  engine  and  storage 
battery  working  together  will  furnish 
power  for  about  sixty  sixteen-candle 
power  lights.  It  is  claimed  the  cost  of 
operation  of  such  a plant  at  full  load 
will  not  be  over  3 cents  per  hour  for 
fuel  at  current  price  for  gasoline. 

There  is  no  danger  from  these  low- 
voltage  electric  outfits,  for  the  current 
is  not  of  sufficient  strength  to  injure 
one,  even  if  the  wires  are  handled 
with  bare  hands. 

We  present  herewith  some  illustra- 
tions showing  outfits  made  by  differ- 
ent manufacturers.  They  show  how 
compact  the  plants  are,  and  how  sim- 
ple they  are  in  construction.  It  is 
probable  that  some  of  the  readers  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  have  such  plants  in 
operation,  and  we  shall  be  very  glad 
to  hear  from  anyone  who  has  had  ex- 
perience in  the  working  of  such  a 
plant.  Let  us  get  all  the  facts  obtain- 
able about  any  plan  to  make  country 
life  more  attractive  and  country  homes 
more  comfortable  and  convenient. 
Write  us  your  experience  and  ask 
questions. 

Do  You  Want  More  Crop  Reports? 

During  the  past  few  years  the  crop 
reports  which  have  been  published  in 
The  Fruit-Grower  during  the  summer 
months  have  proven  of  excellent  serv- 
ice to  our  readers.  On  account  of  their 
appearing  only  once  a month,  some  of 
the  reports  are  not  of  as  great  value 
as  they  would  be  if  they  could  be 
published  oftener. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  been  serious- 

y considering  the  matter  of  institut- 
ing a special  crop  report  bulletin,  to 
appear  twice  each  month,  in  addition 
to  the  reports  which  will  appear  in 


Late  Crop  Reports.  , 

Morrisania,  Grand  Valley,  Colo. — 
The  few  strawberry  plants  here  are  in 
fine  condition.  No  injury  whatever  to 
any  kind  of  small  fruits.  Cherries 
and  plums  promise  full  crop  on  all 
trees.  Not  a peach  bud  has  been  in- 
jured, and  are  still  perfectly  dormant. 
Apples  in  perfect  condition.  Nights 
very  cool;  trees  full  of  buds. — J.  M.  I. 

Rochester,  N.  H. — Strawberries  are 
covered  with  snow.  Peaches  have 
wintered  perfectly.  Apples  look  good. 
Zero  weather  still  here. — A.  I.  H. 

■s|£ 

A number  of  states  are  proposing  to 
prohibit  storing  food  products  in  cold 
storage  for  more  than  six  months.  This 
will  cut  short  the  apple  season,  if  the 
plan  is  generally  adopted. 

^ m 

Don’t,  stop  The  Fruit-Grower  to  my 
address.  I have  bought  me  a little 
farm,  and  find  it  is  just  the  paper  for 
me. — J.  N.  Anderson,  Boston,  Mass. 

Please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower 
when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Witer  in  the  Home 
-in^our  Home 

MnAnm  • Hew  Many  Milti  a Ytar  Do  YOU 
inaaam.—  Walk  Carrying  Water ? 

It  is  estimated  the  average  farm  wife  walks  18  miles  a 
year — carrying  a heavy  pail  of  water  9 miles  of  that 
distance  just  for  water  for  her  kitchen  work  alone. 

If  she  finds  the  pump  frozen  she  must  walk  back 
(or  hot  water  to  thaw  it  out. 

THE  MISSOURI 
AIR  PRESSURE 
WATER  SUPPLT 
STSTEM 
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emancipates  the  farm  wife  from 
all  such  drudgery,  besides  it 
provides  her  hot  and  cold 
running  water  at  all  times 
—right  where  she  wants 
to  use  it 
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|P  AIR.  TANK. 
AND  PUMP 
IN 

CELLAR. 


A bath  tub,  wash  basin  and  closet 
may  be  added  for  a few  dollars 
furnishing  genuine  comfort  for^ 
the  whole  family.  Mrs.  Farm- 
•r:— if  you  insist  there  is  no 
reason  why  you  may  not  have 
this  great  convenience  and 
| labor-saver  in  your  home— 

?rice  need  not  keep  it  out. 

ou  will  be  surprised  how 
cheaply  you  can  own  the  en- 
| tire  system— your  men  folks  can 
install  it  themselves.  Suppose 
you  write  today  for  our  188 
page  free  book  describing 
[ the  system.  Address 

Missouri  Water  & Steam 
Supply  Co. 

812  Fourth  Street, 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


The  Best  Way  To  Clean  House 

Is  to  keep  your  house  clean  all  the  time  with  a Victor  Suction  Cleaner.  It  keeps  the  home 
clean,  sweet,  sanitary.  The  Victor  gets  not  only  the  surface  dirt  (like  a broom),  but  gets 
all  of  the  dirt,  dust,  germs,  microbes,  etc.,  from  carpets,  curtains,  rugs,  bedding,  drap- 
eries. furniture,  floors,  pictures,  etc.  The  broom  is  an  enemy  of  health.  It  fills  the  air 
you  breathe  with  dust  and  germs. 

“VICTOR”  SUCTION  CLEANER  GETS  ALL  THE  DIRT 

saves  time  and  labor,  prevents  backache,  guards  the  health  of 
the  entire  family  and  prevents  infections  from  germs  and  mi- 
crobes.  Works  by  hand,  the  slightest  touch  operates  it;  easily 
rolled  or  carried  from  room  to  room.  It  cleans  better  and 
quicker,  without  raising  dust,  than  any  $125  electric  cleaner 
made.  It  is  so  simple  in  construction  that  it  cannot  get  out 
of  order,  and  so  easy  to  operate  that  a child  can  use  it.  Unlike 
the  electric  and  other  power  cleaners,  the  suction  of  the 
Victor  can  be  varied  at  will.  Has  no  leather  diaphragm  or 
complicated  machinery  to  wear  out.  It  s 
the  simplest,  fastest,  most  durable  and 
most  satisfactory  portable  hand  suction 
cleaner  made. 

We  Guarantee  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back 

Read  our  fair,  liberal  offer; — Send  us  $35,  the  regular  price  of  the 
Victor  Suction  Cleaner,  and  we  will  ship  you  a Victor  prepaid^  with 
a legal  written  guarantee,  giving  you  the  privilege  of  returning  the 
machine  to  us  within  sixty  days  and  getting  your  money  back  if  not 
perfectly  satisfactory.  You  be  the  judge — you  run  no  risk. 

We  Want  Good  Agents  Everywhere 

to  represent  us  and  take  orders  for  the  Victor  Suction  Cleaner.  Every 
home  needs  a Victor — every  woman  wants  one.  A big  opportunity 
for  reliable  men  and  women.  Write  for  free  circulars  and  terms  to 
agents. 

The  Victor  Suction 

222  HIGH  AVE.  S.  E.. 


Cleaner  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


WAY 


MADE.  Lowest 

fuel  cost;  lowest 
up  - keep  cost; 
easiest  on  the 


BUY  THE  LOWEST  COST  ENGINE 

machine  It  operates,  delivering  steadier  power  than  any  other  gasoline  engine,  adapting  it  especially  tor  operating  farm  machinery,  with  better  results 
and  least  waste  of  grain.  Lowest  fuel  cost  for  it  runs  on  Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Distillate,  Gas  or  Alcohol  and  has  perfect  lubrication.  Lowest  cost  because 
it  delivers  greatest  available  power  per  horse.  A slow  speed,  high  duty  engine.  Starts  easier  and  quicker  than  any  other  engine,  occupies  less  space, 
is  less  cumbersome,  with  less  vibration,  therefore  adapting  it  for  either  stationary,  portable  or  traction  use.  IT  IS  THE  POWER  CONTRACTOR’S 
FAVORITE  ENGINE.  No  engine  made  has  so  wide  a range  of  use.  YOU  WILL  MAKE  A MISTAKE  IF  YOU  DO  NOT  WRITE  US  FOR  INFORMATION. 

H.  P.  to  554  H.  P.  single  cylinder.  6 to  20  H.  P.  two  cylinder.  30  to  50  H.  P.  four  cylinder.  State  your  requirements  and  get  our  advise. 
THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Manufacturers,  419  West  15th  St.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A.  This  is  our  58th  year. 


Elkhart  Vehicles  and  Harness 

have  a world  wide  reputation  for  high  quality  and  our  prices  have  made  them  famous. 

THIRTY  FTfHT  YF  A RQ*  experience  selling  to  the  consumer  means  success. 

1 lim  1 1 -L.mil  1 t We  shjp  for  examination,  guaranteeing  safe  de- 

livery, satisfaction  and  to  save  you  money. 


Catalog  shows  all  styles  of  pleasure  vehicles 
and  harness,  pony  vehicles  and  harness 
spring  wagons,  delivery  wagons,  farm 
wagons,  and  harness. 

May  we  send  you  large  catalog? 

Elkhart  Carriage  and 
Harness  Mfg.  Co., 

Elkhart,  Indiana 
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Gasoline  T ractor 

for  large  orchard  cultivation  and  general  farm  work.  Built  in 
Western  New  York  Fruit  Belt  and  will  work  any- 
where. If  interested,  write  for  Bulletin  102. 


Be  Up  to  Date 


Lightness.  Compactness,  Access- 
ibility. High  Pressure,  Durability, 
Smooth  Running  Dualities,  Short 
Turning 


These  are  the  qualities  that  you  are  after  in  your  1911  Sprayer. 
They  are  all  found  in  the 


“New  Gamo  Triplex” 

These  machines  are  designed  especially  for  orchard  work, 
hut  will  do  general  farm  work  as  well. 

We  are  having  many  inquiries  for  these  Tractors,  so  if 
you  want  one  lo  use  this  year,  write  at  once  as  we  are  behind 
on  our  orders,  but  can  take  a few  for  delivery  in  June. 

Immediate  delivery  on  Spray  Outfits.  Ask  for  Gamo  Bulletin 


No.  151. 


Light  Gasoline  Tractor  at  Work. 
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The  New  Gamo  Triplex  Sprayer 


his  interest  in  1 ^ 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  Saint  | 
John’s  Church  on  Tuesday  afternoon  | 

Niagara  leads  all  Counties 

for  Production  of  Apples 

Lockport,  Feb  13  (Special)  —The 
state  department  of  agriculture  reports 
i that  Niagara  County  again  leads  the 
! state  in  orchard  production  and  leads 
all  the  counties  of  the  United  States  in 
the  production  of  apples. 

Niagara  County  has  held  this  record 
for  several  years. 

Levant  L-  Mason,  former 

Jamestown  Official,  dead. 

Jamestown,  Feb.  13.— Levant  B.  Ma- 
-son,  84  years  old.  died  at  liis  home  on  j 
afayette  street  at  10  o’clock  this  morn^J 
Mr.  Mason  was  in  the  jewels 
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There  are  many  kinds 
of  Spraying  Outfits  sold 
in  this  (Niagara)  coun- 
ty, four  different  makes 
being  manufactured 
within  six  miles  of  Gas- 
port. 

Within  this  six  miles, 
the  Gasport  Motor  Co. 
have  100  of  their  Rigs 
working. 

In  addition  to  this 
fine  showing,  over  50 
Rigs  have  already  been 
sold  in  Niagara  County 
for  the  season  of  1911. 

“A  Word  to  the  Wise 
is  Sufficient.” 

Gasport  Motor  Co. 

Gasport,  Niagara  Co.,N.  Y. 


ARCH  CROP 


REPORTS 


Arkansas 

Cecil — No  strawberries  for  market; 
plums  all  killed;  cherries  good;  peaches 
nearly  all  killed  on  ridges,  but  in  val- 
leys one-half  crop. — J.  T.  T. 

Decatur — Strawberry  acreage,  400; 
prospects  80  per  cent.  Blackberries,  150 
acres,  70  per  cent;  plums  and  peaches 
killed;  apples,  75  per  cent. — E.  N.  P. 

Dequeen — Small  fruits  promise  a full 
crop;  peaches  nearly  all  killed  by  the 
February  freeze. — F.  G. 

Fayetteville — Prospects  excellent  for 
all  small  fruits;  plums  somewhat  in- 
jured, cherries  good;  peaches  will  make 
a poor  showing  except  in  hea  eJ  or- 
chards; they  escaped  wined  injury  suf- 
ficiently to  give  a good  crop,  but  the 
freeze  on  March  15  got  most  of  those 
which  were  left. — E.  W. 

Judsonia — Strawberries  at  least  90 
per  cent  of  a crop  and  we  figure  on 
300  acres;  peaches  20  to  25  per  cent, 
mostly  early  varieties — J.  A.  B. 

Pocohontas  — No  strawberries  for 
shipment;  peaches  damaged;  12  to  15 
per  cent  alive  now. — W.  T.  B. 

Springdale — Strawberries  in  fair  to 
good  condition;  peaches  about  all  kill- 
ed; apples  well  set  with  buds. — J.  G. 
W.  S. 

California 

Watsonville — Strawberries  are  a lit- 
tle backward  on  account  of  recent 
heavy  rains,  but  prospects  are  for  50,- 
000  chests  from  this  district.  Cherries 
are  beginning  to  bloom,  and  prospects 
are  for  a big  crop.  Peaches  promise 
well  and  indications  are  for  a banner 
crop  of  apples. 

Colorado 

Delta — Prospects  first  class  for  a full 
crop  of  all  kinds  of  fruit. — B.  W.  S. 

Grand  Junction — -Cherries,  peaches 
and  apples  will  give  a full  crop,  as  they  I 
have  come  through  the  winter  unharm- 
ed. Very  few  strawberries  and  small 
fiuits  grown  here. — G.  J.  F-G.  A. 

Hotchkiss — Good  prospects  for  straw- 
berries and  all  other  small  fruits.  Cher- 
ries and  plums  are  in  fine  shape. 
Peaches  have  been  killed  in  the  lower 
lands,  but  apples  never  looked  better. — 
T.  P. 

Manzanola  — Gooseberries  and  rasp- 
berries looking  fine;  cherries  promise 
a full  crop;  peaches  winter  killed;  ap- 
ple outlook  is  favorable,  but  weather  is 
a little  too  mild. — T.  F.  S. 

Palisade — All  fruit  trees  and  buds  are 
in  good  condition;  the  cool  nights  are 
holding  the  buds  back  and  it  now  looks 
as  though  we  were  to  have  an  old-time 
late  and  safe  blooming  period.  Trees 
well  supplied  with  fruit  buds  and  espe- 
cially heavy  on  pears. — J.  H.  D. 

Delaware 

> Georgetown — Peaches  are  in  good 
shape  and  promise  a large  crop  at  the 
present  time. — G.  E.  n. 


Florida 

Deland — Peaches  in  this  section  are 
about  one-third  grown.  Indications  are 
that  a good  crop  will  be  on  the  market 
by  the  middle  of  May. — H.  C.  B. 

Georgia 

Augusta — In  this  section  peaches  on 
low  lands  were  very  seriously  injured, 
whereas  those  on  higher  lands  less 
damaged.  At  this  date  it  is  too  early  to 
give  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  total 
percentage  of  the  crop  injured. 

Austell — Strawberries  hurt  some  by 
frost;  plums  all  killed  and  peaches 
nearly  all  killed;  apples  O.  K.  so  far. 
— J.  B.  G. 

Fort  Valley — Peaches  are  about  all 
that  is  grown  in  this  section.  On  March 
16  great  damage  was  done  to  Georgia 
peaches  by  frost.  Present  indications 
this  section  will  ship  25  up  35  per  cent 
of  normal  crop. — J.  H.  B. 

Rome  — Strawberries  promise  well; 
cherries,  plums  and  peaches  mostly  kill- 
ed by  frost  middle  of  March;  apples 
promise  good. — G.  H.  M. 

Idaho 

Hammett — Present  prospects  are  for 
good  crops  of  all  kinds.  Barger  plant- 
ings of  trees  being  made. — G.  W.  B. 

Payette — Strawberries  in  fine  condi- 
tion; other  small  fruits  promise  full 
crop;  peaches  and  apples  in  the  best  of 
condition — J.  H.  S. 

Illinois 

Alton — Small  fruits  in  excellent  con- 
dition; peaches  and  apples  promise  full 
crop;  nothing  injured  at  this  time. — 
E.  A.  R. 

Clayton — Prospects  good  for  all  kinds 
of  fruit. — G.  A.  S. 

Creal  Springs — Small  fruits,  cherries 
and  plums  in  good  shape;  peaches  15 
per  cent  of  a crop;  apples  have  full 
crop  of  bloom  and  everybody  has 
sprayed  well  this  spring. — B.  J.  R. 

Dixon — Strawberries  look  fine;  other 
small  fruits  and  cherries  in  good  shape; 
apples  best  of  condition;  season  ideal 
for  fruit. — J.  B.  H. 

Hamilton — Strawberries  good  where 
mulched;  budded  peaches  badly  killed: 
apples  O.  Is.  and  fine  prospects;  March 
has  been  ideal  and  no  buds  started  so 
far. — H.  D.  B. 

Kinmundy — Strawberries  and  small 
fruits  good  shape;  peaches  mostly  kill- 
ed bv  the  cold  snap  of  March  16. — A. 
V.  S. 

Neoga  — Everything  in  fine  shape. 
Have  to  look  very  close  to  find  a dead 
peach  bud. — H.  A.  A. 

Plainville — All  small  fruits  in  excel- 
lent shape  and  promise  a full  crop; 
cherries  in  good  shape;  peaches  all 
right  so  far,  only  a few  damaged  buds, 
and  if  no  killing  frosts  occur,  fruit  will 
be  plentiful:  spraving  delayed,  awaiting 
results  of  late  frosts. — T.  C.  B. 

Quincy — All  small  fruits  in  excel- 
lent shape  and  promise  a full  crop; 
peaches  good,  about  70  per  cent  killed, 
but  plenty  left.  No  prospect  was  ever 
better  for  a general  fruit  crop  up  to  the 
present  writing. — C.  W.  W. 

Savoy — All  fruit  is  unhurt  and  in  ex- 
cellent condition. — H.  M.  D. 

Indiana 

Puff  — Hard  freezing  weather  on 
nights  of  March  15  and  16  ami  apricots 


and  plums  are  all  killed;  peaches  are 
badly  damaged. — I.  N.  B. 

Mitchell — Not  many  small  fruits  are 
grown  here;  Japan  plums  killed  and 
three-fourths  of  the  tender  varieties  or 
peaches  killed;  apple  buds  a little  shoit 
on  account  of  heavy  crop  last  year. 
No  blooms  of  any  kind  yet. — J.  A.  B. 

Paoli — Small  fruits  have  stood  the 
winter  well  and  are  in  fine  shape;  cher- 
ries, plums  and  peaches  will  be  fujl  ot 
bloom.  Apples  are  O.  K.  There  will  be 
a thousand  acres  of  apples  and  peaches 
planted  here  this  spring. — M.  & B. 

Vincennes — Fruits  of  all  kinds  are 
O.  IC. — H.  M.  S. 

Iovvn 

Council  Bluffs  — Small  planting  of 
strawberries,  but  the  prospects  are 
good;  black  raspberries  and  blackber- 
ries are  in  good  shape  in  the  young 
plantations,  but  badly  injured  in  old 
fields.  No  crop  of  peaches  this  year.  | 
turtle  trees  looking  good,  except  some  ; 
injury  from  last  year's  drought:  the 
weather  is  too  warm  for  safety. — J.  j 
A.  A.  „ . I 

Des  Moines — Prospects  for  a trim 
crop  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  ex-  j 
cept  peaches,  which  are  in  poor  health. 
Should  normal  weather  conditions  pre- 
vail there  is  no  apparent  reason  why 
satisfactory  crops  maj  not  be  gathered 
this  season. — W.  G. 

Eddvville — Cherries  not  very  promis- 
ing; peach  buds  all  killed  last  fall;  ap- 
ples dormant;  sprayed  orchards  loon 
well,  but  unsprayed  are  not  so  thrilty. 
— W.  G.  , . , 

Glenwood — Small  fruits,  cherries  and 
plums  in  good  shape;  strawberries  were 
damaged  by  the  dry  weather  of  last 
summer;  peaches  about  all  killed,  ap- 
ples in  good  shape. — S.  H.  P. 

Hamburg — Small  fruits  in  good  shape. 
Peaches  all  killed.  Apples  safe  at  this 
time. — J .M.  B.  , 

Harlan — Strawberries  promise  half  a 
crop;  peaches  85  per  cent  of  a crop; 
apples  96  per  cent;  spring  normal,  mild 
j winter. — W.  M.  B.  . 

Villisca— Small  fruit  in  fine  shape, 
peaches  about  all  killed;  apples  not 
hurt  yet. — H.  S.  A. 

Kansas 

Augusta — Strawberries  almost  entire- 
ly killed  by  drouth;  fair  prospects  for 
otlier  small  fruit.  Small  crop  of  peaches 
but  good  prospects  for  apples.  Exceed- 
ingly dry  fall  for  two  years. — F.  C.  K. 

Council  Grove — Strawberries  not  in 
c^ood  shape,  account  dry  fall.  Small 
fruits,  cherries,  peaches,  promise  good 
crop:  apples  extra  good.— J.  S. 

Edwardsviile — All  fruit  fine  except 
that  peaches  have  about  one-tourth 
buds  still  alive. — E.  T. 

Hiawatha — Strawberry  acreage  small 
and  in  poor  condition.  Peaches  probab- 
ly largely  killed  in  early  winter,  but 
think  apples  are  in  good  shape.— E.  A.  C. 

Hutchinson — Peaches  half  killed;  all 
other  fruits  promise  good  at  this  time; 
our  damage  comes  next  month.  w . 

11  Manhattan — All  fruits  promise  well 
except  peaches,  which  are  99  per  cent 
killed. — A.  D.  , , , 

Wathena — Strawberries  only  lair,  ac- 
count d r v fall:  other  small  fruits  seem- 
ingly O,  K.  Some  seedling  peaches  left, 


budded  sorts  most  all  killed. — J.  B..  Jr. 

Wichita — Strawberry  prospects  good. 
Cherries  are  beginning  to  bloom. 
Peaches  practically  all  killed.  Pros- 
pects for  fair  bloom  on  apples.  Every- 
thing is  too  early,  and  weather  is 
warm. — E.  G.  H. 

, Kentucky 

Marion — Small  fruits,  good  shape, 
peaches,  pears  and  plums  in  bloom  and 
killed  by  freeze  of  March  16;  apples 
extra  good. — W.  B.  A. 

Maine 

Brooks — Cherry  and  plum  trees  in 
fine  condition.  Favorable  prospects 
for  good  crop  of  apples.  No  winter  in- 
jury.--H.  W. 

Gardiner — This  should  be  the  year  for 
a big  apple  crop.  Trees  are  in  good  con- 
dition with  a good  show  of  fruit  buds. 
All  depends  whether  buds  have  winter- 
ed well. — I.  B.  W.  , 

Union — We  are  having  a rough  March. 
Ground  covered  with  snow  and  weather 
quite  cold.  Barge  lot  of  apple  trees 
planted  each  year. — J.  E.  C. 

Maryland 

Salisbury — Prospects  never  better  for 
fine  fruit  crop;  no  blooms  of  any  kind 
vet  and  weather  fine. — D.  S.  H. 

West  Beaver  Creek — Small  fruits  do 
! not  promise  much,  as  they  were  injured 
; by  drouth  last  fall.  Cherries  and  plums 
! are  budded  very  heavily,  and  peaches 
look  well  on  young  trees. — B.  E.  B. 
Massachusetts 

Amherst — All  fruit  in  fine  shape. 
Have  had  a good  winter. — F.  A.  Yi. 
Ipswich — Small  fruits  in  good  shape. 

1 peaches  promise  unusually  large  crop, 
apples  uncertain,  probably  moderate 
crop. — A.  F.  T. 

Michigan 

Allegan — All  kinds  of  fruits  are  in 
the  best  of  condition  up  to  date. — w. 

East  Jordan — Snow  has  covered  the 
strawberries  all  winter.  Fruit  tree- 
loaded  with  buds. — E.  H.  C. 

Fennvilie  — All  fruit  in  excellen 
shape;  small  acreage  of  peaches,  but 
trees  are  well  supplied  with  buds;  much 
interest  shown  all  over  state  in  spi aj - 

H1  Boding  ton — Everything  looks  fnvor- 
able  for  a good  crop  of  all  kinds  oi 
fruit. — R.  J.  F.  ,. 

Paw  Paw — All  fruit  in  good  conai 
tion;  our  main  crop  is  grapes,  and  vine, 
were  never  in  better  shape.— G.  E.  p. 

South  Haven — Strawberries  wintered 
well;  Wilson  raspberries  somewhat  kilt- 
ed out;  looks  like  a peach  season,  mnu 

" ‘watervHet— Fruit  has  all  wintered 
well  and  peaches  promise  a fine  crop. 
Sprayed  apple  orchards  look  well, 
a good  setting  of  buds;  all  fruits  wet 
retarded. — R.  H.  S. 

Missouri 

Bol i var— Small  f ru Its  in  food  to  fair 
condition;  will  be  some  budded  Penche. 
light  setting  of  buds  on  apples  except 
Jonathan  and  Paynes  Keeper,  spja3 ' 
orchards  best^  shape;  buds  are  well  a 
vanced. — J.  \V.  C.  uiiipa 

Cedar  Gap— Peaches  about  all  killed 
except  Sal  way ; apple  buds  in  go 
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:SMSYou  Will  Tlant  Trees  of  Quality  Unless 

WiW 


M,JWe  Habe  Tailed  to  make  plain  the  grolving 


of  Pedigreed  or  "Blue  Ribbon  prize  Ivinners 

Pedigreed,  or  Winfield  Trees  of  Quality,  are  propagated  from  blue-ribbon  stock  from  prize  winners  at 
Ithe  great  national  apple  shows.  You  plant  our  trees  with  the  assurance  that  you  are  not  making  any 
Imistake.  Our  stock  is  propagated  from  trees  with  a long  record  of  profit-making  in  the  orchard.  ICead 
vhat  leading  horticultural  authorities  have  to  say  about  our  methods. 
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‘ PARTIAL 
SURPLUS  LIST 

A small  sample  of  the  Fine  Line  of  General  Stock 


yet  on  hand 

at  The  Winfield  Nursery  m Large 

Gen- 

eral  Line  of  Othjer  Varieties. 

APPLE  Two  Year 

One  Year 

34  in.  % in. 

Vi  in. 

3-4  ft. 

Buds 
3-5  ft. 

Buds 
2-3  ft. 

Gaiv  

..11GC  2851 

943 

838 

720 

425 

M.  B.  Twig. 

2447 

280 

Ragar.  

. . 350  748 

200 

4733 

598 

Winesap  . . . 

180 

2661 

876 

Jonathan  . . . 

6000 

5000 

Spitzenberg 

1000 

500 

PEACH 

% in. 

Vz  in 

J-4  ft.  9 

June  Buds 
-16  in.  2-3  ft. 

Ell*  erta 

.3927 

474 

3164 

7064 

Japan  Blood, 

Dwarf..  364 

147 

250 

APRICOT 

% in.  % in 

% in. 

3-4  ft. 

2-3  ft. 

Blanche  . . . . 

337 

294 

279 

143 

PEAK 

Keiffer  

1545 

1326 

2021 

1193 

CHERRY 

Earl.,  Richm  d.  Ex.  fine  771 

174 

598 

1-Yr. 

Graft 
1 in. 
1595 

Late  Duke  . 

695 

635 

"Have  looked  over  Progressive  Horticulture 
with  interest,  and  congratulate  you  for  pro- 
moting an  improved  line  of  nursery  develop- 
ment. The  selection  process  is  certainly 
meritorious  and  desirable,  and  horticultur- 
ists as  well  as  nurserymen  should  give  heed 
to  those  desirable  variations  which  occur 
from  time  to  time  in  orchard  and  nursery." 
— Prof.  James  Craig,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Campbell.  General  Manager  of 
The  Fruit-Grower,  Recently  inspected  the 
stock  at  the  home  of  Winfield  Trees  of 
Quality,  and  said,  "You  are  doing  a 
great  work  and  are  bound  to  win.  It  has 
been  my  idea  for  years  that  scions  for 
propagating  nursery  stock  should  be  se- 
lected from  trees  with  a record  for  pro- 
ductiveness." 


"Progressive  Horticulture"  received,  and 
beg  to  thank  you  for  the  same.  It.  is  strange 
that  selection  in  the  way  you  ably  describe 
in  your  booklet  has  not  been  more  gener- 
ally followed  by  nurserymen,  and  all  honor 
is  due  to  you  for  being  one  of  the  first,  if 
not  the  very  first  to  point  out  the  principle 
which  now  appears  so  obvious  that  it  is 
really  the  nature  of  an  axiom.  Is  self-evi- 
dent. There  is  no  limit  to  the  results  that 
may  be  obtained. — Prof.  W.  Jones,  Loues- 
ton  Council  School,  Beggley,  Wales. 

We  know  where  our  best,  finest  bearing 
trees  are,  and  can  assure  you  that  you  get 
just  what  we  say  they  are.  We  won  the 
silver  cup  on  most  first  prizes  and  also  sil- 
ver cup  on  greatest  total  score  on  all  prizes 
at  the  great  apple  shows,  so  we  know  our 
own  fruit.  Wright  Bros.,  Washington. 


"I  agree  with  you,  there  Is  a good  deal  In 
the  individuality  of  plants  and  that  certain  In- 
dividuals of  a variety  will  often  produce  finer 
fruit  than  other  individual  specimens  of  the 
same  variety  growing  right  along  by  the  side 
of  them.  I think  you  are  doing  good  work  in 
this  line,  and  if  I can  be  of  any  assistance  to 
you  T will  be  glad  to  help  you  In  any  way  pos- 
sible."— W.  N.  Hutt.  State  Horticulturist, 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Your  booklet,  "Progressive  Horticulture," 
was  duly  received.  It  impresses  me  as  being  a 
catalogue  of  real  value.  Your  effort,  to  propa- 
gate improved  strains  of  old  varieties  is  a most 
commendable  one.  I do  not  think  there  can  be 
any  doubt  but  that  the  wisdom  of  the  course 
will  ultimately  be  demonstrated  beyond  any 
question. — H.  P.  Gould,  Pomologist,  Fruit  Dis-  ' 
trict  Investigation,  United  States  Department^ 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Wholesale  Prices  Ready  on  300,000  Pedigreed  Trees  and  500,000  Apple  Grafts 

JONATHAN  “D” — First  prize  winner  National  Apple  Show,  Spo- 
kane, 1909,  and  Misto  County,  Colo.,  Fair. 


"Great  Herd  of  Prize  Winners"  gives  actual  pedigree  of  these 
great  prize  winners  from  which  above  trees  are  grafted  and  propa- 
gated. Note  sample  as  follows: 

JONATHAN  “C” — Winner  Brother  Jonathan  Trophy,  National  Ap- 
ple Show,  Spokane. 

Our  storage  facilities  enable  us  to  book  orders  and  hold  them  in  cold 
storage  for  customers  until  late  in  the  season.  Many  of  our  customers 
planted  trees  in  May  last  year  with  great  success. 

Largest  growers  of  Speciosa  Catalpa  in  the  world,  over  4,000.000. 
Full  line  of  general  stock,  all  varieties  fruit  trees,  small  fruits,  shades 
and  ornamentals. 

MAILED  FREE — “Progressive  Horticulture,”  “Great  Herd  of  Prize 
Winners,”  “Speciosa  Catalpa  Bulletins,”  “Winfield  Trees  of  Quality, 
and  What  Others  Say  of  Them.” 

The  Winfield  Nursery 
Company 


JONATHAN 

1908. 


-First  prize  winner  Denver  National  Apple  Show, 


mass 

<3? 


( Incorporated ) 


Winfield,  Kansas 


To  ProveTreesof  Quality 

and  enable  you  to  have  a sample  of  our  stock,  we  will  send 

Ten  One-Year  Trees  for  $1.50 

of  any  one  of  the  following  varieties:  Reagan,  Jonathan, 
Winesap,  Spitzenberg  Apple,  or  Elberta  each  (Hottes). 

The  Winfield  Nursery  Company,  Winfield,  Kansas 

WINFIELD  NURSERY  CO.,  Winfield.  Kan.: 

For  enclosed  $1.50  send  to  me  by  express.... 


.to  following  address: 


Name 


Town State. 

I agree  to  pay  express  charges  and  write 
you  about  stock. 


shape,  but  am  uneasy  about  frosts  and 
freezes  in  April. — L.  E. 

Columbia  — Small  fruits  in  good 
shape;  peaches  badly  injured  by  freeze 
on  March  16. — J.  C.  W. 

Koshkonong — Indications  still  point 
to  a big  crop  of  peaches.  Frost  has 
done  no  damage  yet. — A.  G.  K. 

Laclede — All  fruit  in  good  shape  at 
this  time,  but  will  be  in  bloom  in  a 
few  days,  fully  three  weeks  too  early, 
as  usual. — C.  S.  W. 

LaPlata — All  fruit  in  good  shape  ex- 
cept peaches,  which  are  95  per  cent 
killed;  warm  weather  has  advanced 
buds  rapidly  and  chances  are  all  will 
be  killed.- — J.  E.  M. 

Lebanon- — All  fruit  in  excellent  con- 
dition except  budded  peaches,  hich  are 
nearly  all  killed.  Seedling  peaches  still 
full  of  buds. — A.  T.  N. 

Logan — Twenty-five  per  cent  of  a 
crop  of  peaches;  half  a crop  of  apples. 
Orchards  which  have  been  sprayed  and 
cared  for  promise  a full  crop. — B.  L. 

Parkville — Three-fourths  of  peach 
buds  are  killed;  all  other  fruits  in  good 
sliajje;  early  for  sure  predictions. — J. 

Poplar  Bluffs — Acreage  of  strawber- 
ries less  than  usual,  but  in  good  shape; 
peaches,  plums  and  cherries  bloomed 
full;  apples  in  fine  shape;  thermometer 
reached  28  degrees  on  March  16;  hard 
to  tell  results  yet. — J.  N.  H. 

Seymour — Peaches  and  pears  are 
nearly  all  killed.  Jonathan  apples  will 
bloom  very  little,  but  Ben  Davis  all 
right.  Several  orchards  here  equipped 
with  smudge  pots.  They  were  used  last 
year,  but  not  with  much  success. — A. 
H.  K. 

Stella — Not  many  small  fruits  here; 
peaches  killed  by  frost  on  16th. — B. 
F.  M. 

Joseph — Present  outlook  better 
than  last  year;  peaches  dead. — W.  D.  M. 

St.  Joseph — Small  fruits  are  in  good 
shape;  peaches  25  to  50  per  cent;  not 
many  buds  on  apples  that  were  full 
last  year. — D.  A.  T. 

Rushville — Very  few  small  fruits  are 
grown  here;  peaches  very  largely  kill- 
ed; apples  shy  of  buds,  but  in  good 
shape. — B.  F.  S. 

Nebraska 

j*'3!? — Strawberries  coming  out  in 
good  shape;  other  small  fruits  and  cher- 
budsSOOd'  peachGS  weH  supplied  with 

x-  ^reJ'e  Raw  strawberries  grown  here; 
Raspberries,  blackberries  and  grapes 
promise  well;  peaches  not  grown  here 
m commercial  quantities;  apples  promise 
unusually  good  crop. — E.  F.  M. 

Johnson  — Strawberries  ’ excellent; 
p JIa1'  cs„mal1  lruits  good;  cherries  dam- 
50  P,er  cent;  peaches  95  per  cent 
rVnP  ?!  'n  fine  shape  at  this  date, 
vvc.uhe,.  fme  and  T fear  blooms  will 
come  too  early. — G.  S.  C 

.W„1ee  ~ Small  fruits  look  fairly 
, ' cherry  bloom  set  full;  peaches  arc 

J M §'ed:  apple  trees  look  vigorous.— 

, New  Hampshire 

•mri  * ~Kma11  fruits  wintered  well 
-ferries  a ’le  lookinK'  fine;  apples  in 
and  peaches  slightly  injur- 
-Jj  m RPr  hokllng  cold  and  favorable. 


Yew  Mexico 

-nrivn  onn° — No  strawberries  are 

' n er<‘.  Raspberries  winter  killed. 


A rr< 


Cherry  buds  are  swelling,  but  apples 
and  peaches  still  dormant. — J.  T.  S. 

Hagerman — We  are  very  near  sure 
for  a good  apple  and  peach  crop  in  this 
valley;  smudging  is  now  going  on. — 
W.  D.  A. 

Nexv  York 

Adams  Basin — Cherries  and  plums  are 
promising  well;  peaches  were  injured 
badly  by  frost  last  fall;  too  early  to 
report  on  small  fruit. — C.  O.  B. 

Fayetteville — Too  early  to  predict 
for  small  fruit;  no  peaches  grown  for 
market;  cherries  have  plenty  of  fruit 
buds;  apples  likewise,  and  not  hurt  in 
the  least  yet. — F.  E.  D. 

Gasport — All  fruits  are  in  good  shape 
at  present,  but  peach  growers  complain 
that  the  early  fall  freezing  inured 
peaches. — C.  B.  S. 

Geneseo — Not  many  strawberries  are 
grown  commercially;  currants  good; 
cherries  not  good;  peaches  look  like  a 
full  crop.  Apples  seem  full  of  buds, 
as  crop  light  last  year. — S.  F. 

Interlaken — Few  strawberries  grown; 
no  injury  to  small  fruits  and  apples 
and  peaches  promise  a fair  crop;  March 
has  been  cold. — W.  A.  B. 

Jay — Small  fruits  have  wintered  well. 
Has  been  a good  winter  for  apple  trees 
and  things  are  in  fine  shape. — H.  T.  S. 

Medina — Small  fruits  are  all  in  good 
shape;  apples  and  peaches  bid  fair  for 
a good  crop. — S.  A.  B. 

Niobe — Present  condition  good  for  all 
small  fruit;  apples  in  good  shape. — J. 
R.  B. 

Penn  Yan — Ground  still  frozen  and 
too  early  to  report. — R.  L.  E. 

Sodus — Not  many  strawberries  grown 
here;  raspberries  and  cherries  all  right 
so  far;  plenty  of  peach  buds  alive;  not 
a heavy  setting  of  apple  buds. — C.  & C. 

Gypsum — Small  fruits  in  good  condi- 
tion. peaches  have  wintered  well  and 
apples  promise  favorably;  spraying  has 
begun. — W.  M. 

Ohio 

Batavia — Strawberries  looking  well; 
other  small  fruits  looking  well.  Freeze 
on  15tn  killed  half  of  the  peaches.  Cher- 
ries not  hurt.  Apples  have  plenty  of 
buds. — J.  H.  D. 

Proctorville — A temperature  of  7 
above  zero  on  the  16th  killed  many 
buds  on  most  all  fruits,  peaches  being 
cleaned  out,  and  it  looks  like  all  the 
early  blooming  pears  and  apples  are 
dead. — U.  T.  C. 

Wooster — All  fruits  in  good  condition. 
No  damage  thus  far. — W.  J.  G. 

Oklahoma 

Norman — Most  Japanese  plums  killed. 
About  one-half  of  the  peaches  left:  the 
long  drought  was  hard  on  apple  trees 
in  clay  soil,  hut  those  in  sandy  soil 
seem  to  be  opening  up  in  good  bloom  — 
M.  P. 

Sallisaw — Strawberries  have  suffered 
from  the  drouth  of  past  two  years.. 
Light  crop  of  cherries,  and  plums  will 
he  light;  peaches  are  nearly  all  killed. 
— W.  W.  W. 

Tecumseh — Dry  weather  killed  nearly 
all  strawberries  last  year;  light  plant- 
ing this  spring;  cherries  and  plums 
promise  a full  crop:  peaches  only  one- 
half  crop,  while  apples  are  very  prom- 
ising at  this  lime. — R.  W. 

Oregon 

Albany — Italian  prunes,  poaches  and 


apples  are  in  better  condition  than 
usual.  Weather  favorable  for  a good 
crop. — F.  M.  M. 

Cove — Small  fruits  of  all  kinds,  cher- 
ries and  plums  are  in  excellent  condi- 
tion; peaches  not  heavily  set  with  buds. 
Apples  in  best  of  condition,  but  less 
buds  than  in  1910;  nothing  in  bloom  yet. 
— Iv.  J.  S. 

Forest  Grove — Strawberries  are  look- 
ing fine;  peaches  beginning  to  bloom 
and  good  prospects  for  apples. — W.  R.  H. 

Hood  River — Prospects  are  good  for 
all  kinds  of  fruit. — E.  H.  S. 

Medford  — Strawberries  promise  a 
good  crop.  Orchards  very  heavily  bud- 
ded and  in  prime  condition.  Expect  larg- 
est crop  ever  harvested. — A.  H.  M. 

Mosier — All  fruits  in  perfect  condi-  j 
tion.  Season  abnormally  eariy  at  this  I 
date. — A.  P.  B. 

The  Dalles — All  fruits  promise  a full 
crop  at  this  time. — R.  H.  W. 

Pennsylvania 

Harrisburg — Strawberries  have  come 
through  in  fine  shape  and  all  other 
small  fruits  are  unhurt;  the  uninjured 
buds  of  peaches  and  apples  are  swell- 
ing; scale  well  under  control  in  this 
county. — G.  H. 

Light  Street — Will  be  a fair  crop  of 
plums  and  cherries;  peaches  are  in  good 
condition  and  apples  promise  a full 
crop.: — H.  H.  T. 

Tidal — Hood  prospects  for  small  fruit. 
Bloom  will  be  heavy  on  cherries,  plums 
and  peaches;  nothing  hurt  yet. — R.  F.  S. 

Tennessee 

Chattanooga — From  present  outlook 
we  will  have  a heavy  crop  of  straw- 
berries; peaches  were  all  killed  by  the 
freeze  on  March  16th  and  apples  were 
partially  killed. — D.  W.  H. 

Winchester  — Strawberries  damaged 
some.  Plums  practically  all  killed. 
Cherries  not  hurt  yet.  Peaches  all  kill- 
ed and  apples  about  half  gone;  cold 
spell  of  March  16  and  17  did  the  dam- 
age.— J.  C.  H. 

Texas 

Alvin — Prospects  are  for  a full  crop 
ot  strawberries  on  600  acres.  Figs  in- 
dicate average  crop.  Freeze  on  Febru- 
ary 2"  injured  Satsuma.  orange  buds. 
Peaches  not  adapted  to  this  locality. — 
F.  M.  S. 

Dimmitt — Strawberries  badly  damag- 
ed by  drouth.  Cherries  and  plums  not 
blooming  but  in  good  shape.  Peaches 
in  bloom  and  lots  of  them.  Apples  in 
good  shape. — S.  .T.  V. 

Morrill — A good  crop  of  peaches  have 
set. — M.  O.  Co. 

Tyler — About  one-fourth  of  a crop  of 
strawberries;  blackberries  full;  plums 
injured  by  the  freeze  of  February  22. 
Elberta  peaches  injured,  early  peaches 
full  crop;  tomato  plants  ready  for  the 
field.— I.  R.  G. 

Utah  L 

Brigham  City  — Strawberries  have 
wintered  well  and  promises  are  good; 
slight  winter  damage  to  cherries  and 
apricots,  but  indications  still  point  to 
a good  season;  peaches  are  in  first- 
class  condition  and  prospects  are  for  a 
full  crop;  apples  in  good  condition. — - 
•T.  E.  B. 

Syracuse- — Cherries,  plums,  peaches 
in  fine  condition  and  apples  never  were 
in  belter  shape. — W.  H.  M. 


Hemingway’s 
Lead  Arsenate 

'T'HE  brand  which  is  used  in  all  of  the 
great  Apple  Growing  Districts  of  the 
Country— The  Blue  Ridge  Slopes,  The 
Ozarks,  Western  New York,  Michigan  and 
the  famous  valleys  of  the  great  northwest. 


Lead  Arsenate  of  the  Highest 
Standard  of  Manufacture,  Both 
Chemically  and  Physically 


Hemingway’s  London 
Purple  Company,  Ld. 

New  York 


Write  for  Book- 
let and  Prices 


Virginia 

Callaway — Very  few  strawberries  are 
grown  here;  a large  per  cent  of  the 
peaches,  cherries  and  plums  were  kill- 
ed by  the  freeze  of  the  15th;  fine  pros- 
pects for  apples,  and  more  spraying 
being  done  than  ever  before. — 

Crockett — Raspberries  looking  fine. 
Cherries,  plums,  peaches  and  apples 
promise  a good  c>  op  now. — W.  E.  S. 

Martinsburg — Reports  from  this  vic- 
inity indicate  favorable  winter  so  far, 
with  buds  set  for  a larger  crop  than 
last  year. — N.  T.  F. 

Middlebrook — Strawberry  indications 
point  to  a full  crop;  other  small  fruits 
not  yet  hurt  by  frost;  cherries,  plums 
and  peaches  damaged  by  frost;  apples 
all  O.  K.— W.  A.  M. 

Staunton — Impossible  to  tell  the  ex- 
tent of  the  damage  to  peaches  at  this 
time;  apples  show  splendid  prospect. — 
L.  G. 

Waynesboro — All  fruit  crops  are  in 
splendid  condition,  although  peaches 
may  be  slightly  hurt. — J.  C. 

West  Virginia 

Palestine — Fair  prospects  for  small 
fruits;  cherries  and  plums  partly  killed 
and  about  half  the  peaches  are  dead.— 
J.  M.  D. 

Washington 

Kettle  Falls  — Strawberries  came 
through  the  winter  in  fine  shape.  Col- 
umbian raspberries  have  winter  killed 
some.  Peach  buds  in  fine  shape,  and 
apples  are  full  of  good  buds.  Still  too 
early  to  tell,  but  prospects  are  good  as 
spring  is  late  here. — A.  D.  R. 

Toppenish — Indications  are  that  all 
kinds  of  fruit  is  in  fine  shape,  and  that 
there  will  be  a bumper  crop.  Hundreds 
of  new  orchards  are  coming  into  bear- 
ing.— B.  D.  T. 

Walla  Walla — Strawberries  in  good 
shape  for  a full  crop;  cherries,  plums 
and  peaches  good  condition.  Prospects 
never  better  for  all  kinds  of  fruit, — 
YV.  S.  O. 
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BOUT  CHERRY  STOCKS 

1 

An  Interesting  Article  on  the  Subject 
By  H.  E.  Van  Deman 

For  many  years  past  the  matter  of  | 
stocks  for  cherry  trees  has  been  of 
considerable  concern  to  fruit-growers. 
For  about  fifty  years  I have  been  no- 
ticing the  behavior  of  trees  budded 
on  the  mahaleb  and  mazzard,  and  on 
their  own  roots  as  well.  When  I was 
a mere  boy  my  father  planted  cherry 
trees  on  both  these  stocks  and  there 
were  many  seedling  trees  on  our  own 
farm  and  all  over  that  region,  both  of 
the  sweet  and  sour  classes.  The  lat- 
ter were  nearly  always  healthy  and 
vigorous  and  some  of  the  seedling 
mazzards  were  of  enormous  size  for 


A Tartarian  tree  trying  to  overgrow 
the  mahaleb  slock,  making  a large  welt 
at  the  base  of  the  tree. 

cherry  trees.  The  common  Morello 
trees  were  also  very  large,  healthy 
and  long-lived.  Some  of  the  budded 
trees  were  feeble  in  their  growth,  and 
1 remember  that  father  discussed  this 
subject  of  cherry  stocks  at  the  time. 
When  I was  living  and  working  with 
my  venerated  preceptor,  Dr.  John  A. 
Warder,  we  talked  over  this  subject, 
and  in  answer  to  my  inquiries  he  told 
me  that  the  main  reason  for  growing 
cherry  trees  on  mahaleb  stocks  was 
that  they  did  not  sprout  from  the 
roots.  It  was  there  that  I first  saw 
the  mahaleb  bearing  its  fruit,  which  is 
a little,  black,  bitter  wild  cherry  from 
Europe.  The  mazzard  stocks  rarely 


Last  summer  and  fall  were  spent  in 
northern  Michigan,  on  a farm  next 
that  of  Mr.  Paul  Rose,  who  has  a bear- 
ing cherry  orchard  of  some  3,000  trees. 
They  are  from  about  twelve  years  old 
to  those  just  beginning  to  bear,  but 
mostly  more  than  ten  years  planted. 
They  are  on  various  stocks,  but  most- 
ly on  mahaleb  and  mazzard.  A few 
are  on  the  wild  “pin”  cherry  of  that 
region,  having  been  obtained  from  a 
local  nurseryman  at  Frankfort.  These 
latter  trees  are  proving  very  unsatis- 
factory, because  the  union  is  not  good 
and  the  root  systems  too  feeble  to  sup- 
port the  tops.  This  stock  is  not  to  be 
depended  on  for  any  variety  so  far  ob- 
served. 

The  Rose  orchard  is,  generally 
speaking,  in  a prosperous  condition.  It 
has  been  well  cared  for  from  the  start 
and  is  composed  largely  of  the  sweet- 
varieties,  but  there  are  many  trees  of 
the  Montmorency,  Richmond  and 
others  of  the  sour  class.  There  were 
more  trees  planted  on  mahaleb  roots 
than  on  any  other,  so  Mr.  Rose  told 
me,  but  now  it  seems  to  me  from  look- 
ing over  the  orchard  that  there  are 
more  trees  on  their  own  roots,  both 
of  the  sweet  and  sour  varieties,  than 
on  the  original  stocks.  Many  of  the 
trees  have  taken  root  from  above  the 
place  of  union  between  stock  and  bud. 
This  has  come  about  by  the  trees  hav- 
ing been  banked  up  to  some  extent, 
especially  on  knolls,  where  the  winds 
have  great  power  and  blow  the  loose, 
sandy  soil  from  about  the  roots.  In 
some  places  Mr.  Rose  had  clay  hauled 
and  piled  up  about  the  base  of  the 
trees,  because  it  would  not  blow  away. 
In  nearly  every  such  case  that  I no- 
ticed, roots  had  formed  above  the 
stocks,  except  where  they  were  too 
high  and  the  soil  did  not  cover  them. 
I took  photographs  of  trees  in  several 
places  in  the  orchard  to  show  the 
facts  as  they  really  exist.  One  illus- 
tration, which  shows  a row  of  trees  of 
the  Tartarian  on  mahaleb  stocks,  that 
are  in  an  elevated  part  of  the  or- 
chard, the  first  tree  has  formed  roots 
from  above  the  place  of  union  and  is 
in  a most  vigorous  and  healthy  condi- 
tion. The  second  one  is  yet  on  ma- 
haleb roots,  and  is  failing.  The  third 
one  is  in  a similar  condition.  Next 
comes  an  open  space,  where  the  tree 
had  died  and  has  not  yet  been  replant- 
ed. Beyond  that  is  a young  replanted 
tree  on  mazzard  stock,  and  it  is  in  a 


The  tree  on  the  extreme  )ett  is  on 
union.  That  on  the  right  has  sent  down 
In  the  second  row  are  two  smaller  pear- 
trees  that  have  sent  down  roots  from  ab 

sent  up  sprouts  from  the  roots,  and  | 
some  of  these  I dug  up,  set  in  our  or-  | 
chard  at  home  and  budded  into  them 
Governor  Wood  and  other  choice  va- 
rieties, when  I was  not  much  older 
than  ten  years.  They  grew  into  lusty 
trees. 

In  the  course  of  my  later  life  I have 
planted  cherry  trees  on  both  the  ma- 
haleb and  mazzard  stocks  and  many 
more  on  their  own  roots,  especially 
the  Early  Richmond  and  various  types 
of  the  common  Morello.  But  my  op- 
portunities for  observing  the  behavior 
of  cherry  trees  in  many  sections,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  often 
in  large  orchards,  have  taught  me 
much  more. 


mahaleb  roots  and  shows  the  place  of 
its  roots  from  above  the  mahaleb  stock, 
trees.  In  the  third  row  are  two  cherry 
ove  the  stocks. 

very  thrifty  condition.  This  picture 
tells  its  own  tale  in  part,  and  it  is  not 
favorable  to  the  mahaleb  as  a stocl 
for  the  Tartarian.  I could  have  made 
other  pictures  showing  like  conditions 
of  other  varieties  of  the  sweet  or  maz- 
zard class. 

The  sour  varieties  have  done  very 
much  better  on  the  mahaleb  stocks, 
where  the  sweet  varieties  have  sent 
l down  roots  from  above  the  bud,  it  is 
' mazzard  upon  mazzard.  They  are  just 
as  if  they  had  been  budded  that  way, 
except  the  time  lost  while  they  were 
yet  entirely  on  mahaleb  roots. 

Another  picture  shows  the  trunks  of 
a few  trees  that  were  originally  on 
mn  bn  lob  roots.  The  one  to  the  left 


Success 

TWIN  CYLINDER 
POWER  SPRAYER 


Fruit-Growers!  Farmers! 
Orchardists! 

YOU  SIMPLY  HAVE  TO  SPRAY  your  orchards  under  a con- 
tinuous high  pressure  of  200  pounds  to  obtain  marketable 
fruit.  It  pays  BIG  profits,  whether  you  have  four  acres 
or  four  thousand  acres ; where  you  don’t  spray  at  all,  you 
can’t  come  out  even,  and  your  trees  soon  die. 

NOW  WHAT  SPRAYER  ARE  YOU  TO  USE?  It  is  up  to 
you  to  decide  right  now.  You  have  catalogs  and  prices 
from  sprayer  manufacturers,  d heir  prices  are  so  different. 
Now  what  makes  that  difference? 

YOU  CAN  EASILY  FIGURE  IT  OUT.  The  engine  tells  the 
story.  So  many  sprayer  manufacturers  don  t "manufac- 
ture.” They  simply  assemble  an  outfit.  The  cheapest 
water  cooled  hopper  jacket  engine  is  bought.  The  cheapest 
belt  or  lever  driven  pump  is  bought.  A hopper  jacket  watei 
cooled  engine  was  never  designed  or  built  for  successful 
portable  spraying  work. 

A CHEAP  ENGINE  SPOILS  ANY  SPRAYER.  A cheap  en- 
gine usuallv  indicates  a cheap  sprayer  because  the  price 
fs  the  first  consideration  in  engine,  pump,  platform,  tank, 
hose,  bamboos,  etc.  1 his  outfit  sells  cheap,  but  the  pur- 
chaser learns  before  the  season  is  over,  it  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive article  he  has  on  his  place. 

FIGURE  THE  ENGINE  COST  when  buying  your  sprayer. 
Get  the  regular  selling  price  of  the  engine.  Figure  ^lf  it 
pays  to  buv  a pumping  engine  on  a sprayer  that  wont  do 
anything  else  but  pump  water. 

THE  “NEW-WAY”  AIR  COOLED  FARM  ENGINE  is  used 
on  every  “NEW-WAY”  “SUCCESS”  power  sprayer. 
Good  for  ten  hours  steady  run  every  day  in  the  year.  Pulls 
its  load  easily.  Sells  at  a standard  price  the  world  over. 
A high  grade,  high  quality  farm  engine. 

TAKE  OFF  THE  WATER  COOLED  ENGINE  furnished  on 
other  spraver  outfits  and  put  in  its  place  the  NEW 
WAY”  AIR  COOLED.  The  sprayer  will  then  cost  more 
than  the  "NEW-WAY”  “SUCCESS.”  You  want  your 
sprayer  to  give  high  pressure,  to  stand  knocks,  to  last  for 
vears.  to  produce  results.  The  cheap  sprayer  cant  do  it. 
The  “NEW-WAY”  “SUCCESS”  is  guaranteed  to  do  it. 
That  is  why  the  “SUCCESS”  pays  big  dividends. 

Get  our  new  sprayer  catalogue  No.  S-11.  We  can  make  imme- 
diate shipment  right  now.  We  won’t  be  able  to  later. 
Write  todav  and  get  the  matter  settled  at  once. 
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was  budded  high,  is  yet  on  this  stock. 
It  has  grown  quite  well,  but  there  is 
a ring  at  the  place  of  union,  showing 
the  struggle  between  stock  and  bud. 
On  the  right  is  a tree  that  has  sent 
down  its  own  roots  and  they  are  fast 
developing  into  a most  vigorous  state. 
In  the  background  are  two  more  trees 
that  were  banked  about  with  clay,  on 
rising  ground,  and  they  have  devel- 
oped roots  of  their  own  from  above 
the  buds  and  are  among  the  best  trees 
in  the  orchard.  Between  these  two 
rows  are  two  pear  trees  on  uncon, 
genial  stocks  that  have  not  flourished. 
A third  picture  is  of  a single  tree  that 
is  having  a hard  struggle.  The  maz- 
za rd  top  is  trying  to  overgrow  the  ma- 
haleb  stock  and  reminds  me  of  a fool- 
ish woman  tightly  corseted.  Prema- 
ture death  is  sure  in  both  cases. 

In  the  far  Northwest,  which  I have 
thought  worthy  of  the  name  “Cherry 
Heaven,’’  there  are  cherry  trees  of  all 
the  leading  varieties  and  on  both  maz- 
zard  and  mahaleb  roots.  I have  seen 
about  the  same  conditions  there  as  in 
the  Paul  Rose  orchard,  although  I do 
not  remember  any  quite  so  marked. 
Most  of  the  trees  there  are  on  maz- 
zard  stocks,  especially  the  younger 
ones.  I know  of  some  nurseries  that 
do  not  use  any  other  stock  than  the 
mazzard,  because  the  trees  do  so  much 
better  on  it  than  on  mahaleb.  I be- 
lieve this  is  right,  except  it  be  for  the 
trees  of  sour  kinds.  And  I have  heard 
of  one  nursery  in  New  York  that  uses 
the  mazzard  for  this  class  as  well. 
Nurserymen  prefer  the  mahaleb  stock 
because  it  is  more  easily  budded  than 
mazzard.  I know  this  to  be  true  from 
experience.  But  there  are  differences 
in  the  mazzard  seedlings  in  this  re- 
spect. 

Last  summer  I did  some  cherry  bud- 
ding for  a friend  that  was  a puzzle  to 
me.  The  stocks  were  seedling  maz- 
zards  and  in  fine  condition  in  every 
way.  The  buds  were  Bing  and  Lam- 
bert. I began  as  early  as  I thought 
the  stocks  and  buds  were  fit,  and  had 
a very  poor  stand,  except  on  a few 
trees  of  a very  thrifty  and  rather  pe- 
culiar type.  These  took  almost  with- 
out a single  failure.  I tried  it  two 
weeks  later  and  the  buds  only  took 
fairly  well.  A third  and  quite  late  at- 
tempt was  reasonably  successful. 
There  was  no  drouth  to  interfere  and 
cause  the  buds  to  fail.  It  was  merely 
a matter  of  condition  or  congeniality 
of  the  stock  and  bud.  When  the  cam- 
bium layers  were  both  in  just  the 


The  "Way  to  Save  Money  in 
Automobile  Buying 

T F you  are  thinking  of  buying  a car,  then  this  statement  is  of  vital 

importance.  I wo  points  are  to  be  considered : first  cost,  maintenance  cost. 
I he  HUDSON  “33’  is  the  one  advanced  car  of  the  year.  By  eliminating  the  number  of 
parts,  by  simplifying  the  design  and  by  producing  a great  quantity,  the  quality  obtained 
in  the  HUDSON  "33’’  is  such  as  is  not  found  in  any  other  car  within  $500  of  its  price. 
This  is  not  a mere  claim.  It  is  a fact  easily  substantiated.  Any  investigation  you 
make  will  confirm  that.l 

TN  maintenance  cost  you  have  but  to  look  at  the  record  of  what 

other  people  have;  done  with  this  car.  Let  us  tell  yon  about  it:  Its  gasoline 
consumption  is  extremely  low.  Very  little  oil  is  required,  but  the  greatest  saving  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  simplicity  of  design  that  does  away  with  approximately  900  parts 
— the  extra  strong  construction — the  arrangements  for  taking  up  and  preventing  wear 
and  all  the  other  mechanical  details  known  so  well  to  Howard  E.  Coffin — the  designer 
of  the  HUDSON  “33"— saves  those  costs,  so  inevitable  with  cars  not  so  well  designed. 

The  HUDSON  “33”  is  furnished  in  three  types:  a TouriDg  Car  at  $1,400,  a Pony  Ton- 
neau at  $1,450  and  the  Torpedo  at  $1,500.  These  prices  include  complete  equipment  with 
dual  ignition  system,  including  Bosch  magneto,  mohair  top,  Pres-o-Lite  gas  tank,  gas 
and  oil  lamps,  tools,  repair  kit,  etc.  These  prices  do  not  include  freight  from  Detroit. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company 

6046  Jefferson  Ave.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


trees  are  on,  but  to  the  nurseryman  1 
it  does  not.  For  a time  the  mahaleb 
stocks  do  very  well,  but  when  the  | 
bearing  age  advances  there  is  almost 
sure  to  be  trouble  with  the  sweet  va- 
rieties on  this  stock.  I know  that  all 
do  not  agree  with  this  view,  but  if  I 


ARKANSAS 
FRUIT  LANDS 


A.  :v  •■•T  '■  - . 


rJ\lle  ^rst  tree  is  on  its  own  volunteer  roots 

mazzarrinc;?noRrfhlr|®fStlhfVe  °,nly-,  roots;  the  fourth  tree  is  a replant 

mazzaicl  stock,  the  tilth  tree  died  and  has  not  been  replanted  vet 


sent  down  above  the  bud; 

is  a re 

eplanted  yet. 


right  condition  there  was  no  trouble. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  nearer  the 
stocks  were  to  the  primative,  narrow- 
leaved mazzard  type,  the  better  the 
buds  took.  I think  that  nurserymen 
should  use  the  greatest  care  to  get 
their  budding  stocks  from  the  thrifti- 
est and  most  nearly  wild  mazzard 
trees  that  can  be  found.  There  are 
many  such  in  the  Appalachian  coun- 
try. I have  seen  them  in  Virginia  and 
other  Eastern  states  that  bore  little 
black  or  red  cherries  on  gigantic  trees 
end  just  such  as  would  be  right  for 
growing  nursery  seedlings.  Most  of 
the  seedllings  used  are  imported  from 
Fiance  and  may  be  typical  wild  maz- 
zards  or  not. 

To  the  fruit-grower  it  makes  great 
difference  what  stocks  his  cherry 


am  to  judge  by  experience  and  ob- 
servation there  seems  to  be  no  other 
conclusion.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

■Sj-fc 

Orchard  Heating  in  Missouri. 

The  first  round  with  Jack  Frost  to 
be  reported  this  spring  was  won  by  the 
orchard  heaters.  On  the  night  of 
March  16,  at  the  Missouri  Experiment 
Station,  the  mercury  fell  to  16  degrees. 
Apricot  trees  were  in  bloom  and  peach 
buds  were  greatly  swollen,  so  that  this 
temperature  would  have  destroyed  the 
crop. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Whitten  of  the  horticultural 
department,  aided  by  his  students,  had 
distributed  heaters  throughout  the  or- 
chard, and  kept  the  temperature  among 
the  trees  above  the  danger  line.  The 


Never  before  have  you  had  an  opportunity 
to  secure  high-grade  fruit  lands  in  the  up- 
lands of  Arkansas  at  such  low  prices  and  on 
such  easy  terms  as  are  offered  in  our  full 
page  announcement  in  this  issue,  on 

THIRD  COVER  PAGE 

Read  every  word  in  regard  to  this  excep- 
tional opportunity  to  secure  a tract  of  fine 
fruit  land  and  then ’write  for  our  handsome 
illustrated  booklet — this  is  your  opportunity. 

PHIL  R.  TOLL,  Fort  Smith  Lumber  Co. 

441  Midland  Building  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


fight  was  successful,  and  the  crop  was 
saved.  Doctor  Whitten  and  associates 
are  hopeful  that  another  round  will  not 
be  necessary — but  they  are  prepared 
for  a fight  if  it  should  be  necessary. 

it  it 

If  you  are  using  orchard  heaters  this 
spring,  keep  account  of  your  experi- 
ence, so  that  you  can  make  report 
through  The  Fruit-Grower  later.  There 
is  a lot  to  learn  about  orchard  heating 
— let  us  work  together  and  try  to  get 
some  of  the  facts  this  spring. 


Wholesale  Prices  To  All  On 

BERRY  PLANTS 

From  $1.75  Per  1,000  Up 
J.  A.  BAUER,  Box  20,  Judsonia,  Ark. 


Valley  of  Virginia 

JLarmihg  and  fruit  lands  alone:  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains:  expert  as  to  location  and  quality  of  soil. 
Reference,  G>.  W.  Koiner.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

EDWARD  PALMER,  Box  311,  WAYNESBORO,  VA. 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


OST  OF  RAISING  APPLES 


A Washington  and  an  Idaho  Reader  Esti- 
mate Cost  of  Producing  Box  of  Apples 


We  are  hearing  from  Fruit-Grower 
subscribers  as  to  cost  of  producing  a 
bushel  of  apples  and  delivering  the 
packed  fruit  at  shipping  station,  and 
the  more  reports  we  get  the  more  we 
are  impressed  with  the  great  need  for 
system  in  determining  the  cost  of  this 
work.  As  we  publish  these  reports 
from  our  readers  from  time  to  time 
we  shall  comment  upon  the  reports 
and  point  out  some  of  the  figures 
which  we  fear  are  misleading.  We  are 
all  anxious  to  get  at  the  facts  in  the 
matter,  and  our  readers  are  asked  to 
comment  upon  the  reports  submitted. 

Here  is  an  estimate  sent  us  by  a 
Washington  subscriber;  he  does  not 
claim  that  his  figures  are  absolute,  but 
he  thinks  it  is  a good  estimate.  He 
puts  a valuation  of  $500  per  acre  on 
the  orchard  and  estimates  the  average 
yield  per  acre  at  400  boxes.  Here  are 
his  figures: 


Interest  on  investment  per  acre, 

at  8 per  cent $ 40.00 

Interest  on  teams,  tools,  ladders, 

etc 

Taxes  

Pruning  

Hauling  brush  from  orchard 

Cultivation  - 

Spraying  three  times 24.00 

Propping  and  bracing  trees . 6.00 

Thinning  apples  8.00 


54.00 

5.00 

5.00 

3.00 
7.50 


Total  $152.50 

Total  general  expense,  per  box  .38 


Expense  of  harvesting,  etc.: 

Packing,  per  box $ -06 

Picking,  per  box 03 

Box,  nails  and  making .13 

Paper,  nailing  up  box,  marking 05 

Hauling  apples  from  orchard  to 

packing  house  

Help  in  packing  house 

Hauling  from  packing  house  to 

depot  or  warehouse 

Commission  for  selling  (average 
price  received  being  75c  per 
box)  


.01% 

.01% 


.06 


.07% 


Total  $ -43% 

Total  cost  of  growing  and 

marketing,  per  box 81% 

The  weakness  of  this  man’s  figures 
is  that  he  shows  a loss  of  6%  cents 
per  box  on  his  fruit.  He  gives  the  av- 
erage selling  price  at  75  cents,  and  he 
computes  his  commission  on  that 
basis — and  yet  his  cost  system  shows 
that  his  fruit  costs  him  81%  cents  per 
box.  There’s  no  money  in  the  business 
for  him,  if  his  figures  are  correct. 

Now,  let’s  study  his  figures  which, 
as  stated,  are  merely  estimated.  This 
man  puts  a valuation  on  his  orchard 
of  $500  per  acre,  but  he  evidently  fig- 
ures that  the  horses,  tools,  ladders, 
etc.,  needed  to  care  for  the  trees  are 
worth  $675  per  acre,  since  he  charges 
$54  interest  on  this  investment.  We 
suspect  that  he  intended  that  his  in- 
terest charge  of  $54  was  to  cover  his 
entire  orchard  of  nine  acres,  which 
would  be  about  right,  but  his  figures 
are  as  given.  If  his  investment  of 
$675  in  teams,  ladders,  etc.,  is  for  his 
entire  orchard,  then  the  interest 
charge  of  $54  will  be  divided  among 
the  nine  acres,  leaving  $6  per  acre; 
this  would  reduce  the  “general  ex- 
pense” of  growing  the  box  of  apples  to 
26  cents  per  box,  instead  of  38  cents 
per  box,  as  our  reader  figured  it. 


The  estimate  of  $5  per  acre  for  prun- 
ing is  likely  too  low;  certainly  it  is 
either  too  low  or  the  charge  of  $3  per 
acre  for  hauling  away  brush  is  too 
high,  for  it  shouldn’t  cost  $3  to  haul 
away  the  brush  which  cost  only  $5  to 
cut  from  the  trees.  The  charge  of  $6 
per  acre  for  propping  trees  seem  un- 
warranted. Certainly  if  the  trees  are 
properly  pruned  and  bear  only  400 
boxes  per  acre,  there  should  be  little 
need  of  propping  the  trees. 

When  it  comes  to  expense  of  har- 
vesting, packing,  etc.,  there  are  some 
other  discrepancies.  The  charge  of  3 
cents  a box  for  picking  seems  alto- 
gether too  low.  If  trees  are  at  all 
high,  we  believe  that  as  a general 
rule  it  will  cost  more  to  pick  apples 
than  to  pack  them.  The  charge  for 
hauling  fruit  from  packing  house  to 
warehouse  or  shipping  station  will 
vary,  of  course,  with  distance  fruit 
must  be  hauled — but  6 cents  a box 
looks  like  a pretty  high  charge,  or  else 
the  orchard  is  remote  from  shipping 
station. 

What  do  our  folks  think  of  these  es- 
timates? One  thing  is  sure,  if  our 
reader  is  correct  in  his  estimates,  and 
if  he  gets  only  75  cents  a box  average 
price  for  his  apples,  he  is  losing 
money.  When  one  counts  the  years  of 
short  crops,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
margin  of  profit  must  be  a good  one — 
and,  according  to  the  figures  submit- 
ted, this  man’s  fruit  is  sold  at  an  ac- 
tual loss. 

Cost  of  Production  in  Idaho. 

Here  is  an  estimate  from  Idaho,  the 
figures  having  been  sworn  to  by  the 
owner  of  the  orchard.  It  is  a report  of 
the  crop  of  1910,  the  crop  being  extra  , 
large,  and  the  yield  is  very  heavy. 
Eight  acres  contain  565  trees,  from 
which  9,677  boxes  of  apples  were  sold; 
6,048  graded  “extra  fancy,”  selling  for 
$8,164.80;  2,310  boxes  graded  “fancy,” 
selling  for  $2,541.00;  1,319  boxes  grad- 
ed “choice,”  selling  for  $1,050.75.  Total 
sales  were  $11,756.55. 

In  arriving  at  the  cost  of  the  crop 
the  owner  of  the  orchard,  Mr.  B.  F. 
Tussig,  divides  the  expense  into  “or- 
chard expense”  and  “harvesting  ex- 
pense.” His  statement  follows; 


Catalpa  Speciosa 


u-a  ft. 


APPLE  GIVE  US  A CHANCE 

l-vr.  :?-4  ft.  AT  YOUR  ORDER 

H.  M.  SIMPSON  & SONS 


Vincennes,  Indiana. 


Interest  on  investment 

Pruning  and  hauling  brush. 

Cultivating  

Thinning  fruit  

Spraying  

Irrigating  

Taxes  

Propping  trees 

Water  assessment  

Repairing  fences  


960.00 

160.00 

96.00 

95.00 

80.00 

48.00 

44.00 

10.00 
14.00 

8.00 


Total  orchard  expense $1,515.00 

Harvesting  expense: 

Boxes  and  making  same $ 13 

Packing  — - -J}® 

Sorting  - • f, 

Paper  u- 

Nailing  boxes  and  help  in  packing 

house  63 

Hauling  to  cars,  loading  and  brac- 
ing   • , , 0J 

Picking  ahd  hauling  from  orchard 
to  packing  house 05 


Total  cost  of  picking,  packing, 

etc.,  per  box  32 

Gross  returns,  eight  acres  $11,756.55 

Cost  of  production 4,644.95 


Net  balance 7,111.60 

Orchard  expense,  per  box $ .16 

Harvesting  expense,  per  box  32 


Xenia  Star  Nurseries 


XENIA 
0H  I 0 


• GROWERS  OF  - 


HIGH-GRADE  APPLE,  PEAR,  PLUM,  CHERRY. 

PEACH,  QUINCE  AND  SHADE  TREES 
ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS,  RASPBERRY.  BLACK- 
BERRY  AND  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
SEED  POTATOES,  pure  anil  free  from  scat). 
Early  Ohio.  Irish  Cobbler.  Gold  Coin.  Sir  vyalter 
Raleigh  and  Carmen’s  Nos.  1 and  3. 


Mr.  Fruit-Grower 


The  Beck  Power  Sprayer  has  been  demonstrated  to  be 
the  best  spraying  machine  on  the  market.  It  is  built  in  a mod- 
ern factory,  with  over  2U,000  feet  of  floor  space,  all  on  one 
floor,  equipped  with  the  most  modern  machinery. 


hour. 


We  can  build  ten  complete  machines  each  day — one  every 


We  have  150  machines  erected  ready  for  shipment,  on  our 
floor.  We  can  ship  the  same  day  we  receive  your  order. 

We  arranged  to  have  these  machines  ready  for  instant 
shipment  for  your  accommodation,  knowing  that  many  grow- 
ers would  wait  until  crop  prospects  indicated  that  they  would 
need  a sprayer,  and  we  knew  machines  would  be  wanted  in  a 
hurry. 


Many  manufacturers  wait  until  orders  are  received  before 
building  machines,  consequently  growers  would  be  disappoint- 
ed when  placing  orders  with  some  concerns,  and  would  receive 
machines  after  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  to  use  them 
effectively. 


In  a case  of  this  kind,  the  fruit  grower  would  be  the  loser. 
Remember  we  are  ready  for  you  and  can  ship  you  a machine 
immediately  upon  receipt  of  your  letter  or  telegram. 

The  Beck  machines  are  working  in  the  orchards  of  the  larg- 
est and  most  progressive  fruit  growers  from  New  Jersey  to 
California,  and  every  customer  is  a booster  for  the  Beck  ma- 
chine. 


We  guarantee  our  machines  to  maintain  300  pounds  pres- 
sure and  all  machines  are  tested  to  withstand  500  pounds  pres- 
sure. Write  or  wire  us  for  cash  discount.  Don  t take  any 
chances.  Get  the  best  machine  on  the  market — that’s  the  Beck. 


The  Beck  Power  Sprayer  Company 

LANSING,  MICHIGAN 


Let  Galloway  Save  You  $25.00 
to  $40.00  on  a Manure  Spreader 

— — - If  vou'll  send  a postal  for  my  Special  1911  Spreader  Offer,  I believe 


If  you'll  send  a postal  for  my  Special  Mil  Spreader  Offer.  I believe 
we  can  make  a deal.  If  we  do,  you'll  save  atleast  $25.00,  perhaps  $40.00. 
ac-ording  to  size  and  style  you  want.  And  you  get  a free  tria  and  a 
guarantee  that  would  break  me  if  my  Spreader  wasn  t right.  I know  1 
have  to  go  high  on  quality  and  low  on  price,  because  I sell  by  mail.  I he 
other  fellow  is  right  on  the  ground  to  persuade  you  personally.  My  quality 
and  price  has  to  do  all  »zy  persuading.  Letmetryit.  Our  capacity  is  4-,  000 
spreaders  this  year  in  order  Prices 9 $39.50  Up.  Freight 

to  quote  the  low  prices  r—  ...  . . _ Paid 

I do — 30  to  365  days  free 
trial  and  my  long 


time  binding  guar- 
antee in  writing. 


dll  Lt-ti  in  »»  ‘ 

$25.00  to  $40.00  saved— think  of  it! 

That’s  fair,  isn't  it?  If  you  can_ 
think  of  a fairer  proposition  than  I’l 
make  you,  I'll  print  it  in  my  next 
advertisement. 

Get  your  pencil  or  pen  right  now,  and  send  . 
me  a postal  for  my  big  Spreader  Book,  Showing^ 

5 styles  and  sizes,  from  139.50  up.  I 11  send  the 
book  free  and  a proposition  that  will  make  you  do 
some  taU  thinking  whether  you  buy  from  me  or  not.  Address 
WM.  GALLOWAY,  Pres..  THE  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO., 

1039  Galloway  Sta.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Send 

Postal 

Book 


f ALL  K INDS  Last  Call  for  Spring 

Inrro  peach 

I r&LLU  PEAR 

■ ■ ■ ■■  ™ 5 Ft.  Up.  Fine  $14  per  100 

SUNNY  SLOPE  NURSERY 

HANNIBAL  ::  ::  MISSOURI 


Total  cost  of  production,  per  box  $ .48 
It  will  be  noted  that  Mr.  Tussig’s 
harvesting  expense  is  32  cents  a box, 
and  the  Washington’s  man’s  expense  ! 
for  same  work  is  36  cents.  Mr.  Tussig 
evidently  sold  his  apples  direct,  since 
he  has  not  charged  anything  for  com- 
mission against  the  crop.  His  orchard 
expense  is  much  greater  per  acre,  but 
the  expense  per  box  is  kept  down  by 
reason  of  the  larger  yield — his  yield 
per  acre  is  given  at  1,209  boxes,  as 
against  400  boxes  for  the  Washington 
man. 

There  is  a discrepancy  in  cost  of 
pruning — $5  per  acre  in  the  first  table, 
with  $3  additional  for  hauling  brush, 
as  against  a total  charge  of  $12  per 
acre  in  the  Idaho  orchard.  Spraying 
cost  also  varies  greatly,  the  Washing- 
ton man  estimating  his  expense  for 
three  applications  at  $24  per  acre, 
while  Mr.  Tussig’s  system  of  account- 
ing shows  his  cost  to  be  $10  per  acre. 


Aspinwall  Sprayer 


High  Pressure  Pump 

General  Purpose  SPRAYER 


With  which  you  can  spray  Potatoes,  Cucum- 
bers, Melons,  Tomatoes,  Vineyard,  Orchard 
and  Grain  Fields.  Also  have  Bar- 
rel Outfit.  Write  for  descriptive 
circulars. 


Aspinwall  Manufacturing 
Company 


315  Sabin  Street,  Jackson,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 

WORLD’S  OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  MAKERS  OF  POTATO  MACHINERY 


Wholesale  Prices 


on  Flour  Sulphur,  Blue 
Stone,  Arsenate  of  Lead 


Paris  Green,  Lime-Sulphur  Solution  and  all  Agricultural  Chemicals. 

ORCHARD  SUPPLY  CO.,  412  N.  Main  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Olympic  Nature  Nursery 


Rhododendrons,  Madronas,  Oregon  Grapes,  Huckle- 
berries and  other  wild  shrubs,  plants^  and  flowers.  By 
Mail.  10  for  50  cents;  24  for  $1.00.  postpaid.  Money 
back  is  not  satisfied.  Joel  Shomaker,  Nellita,  Wash. 


Elberta  and  Bell  of  Georgia 

. _ pionta  marked 


Peach  Trees.  Eldorado  Blackberry  Plants  marked 

down  for  immediate  orders. 

Myers  & Son  Bridgeville,  Dela. 
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It  will  be  of  interest  to  apple-grow- 
ers in  states  east  of  the  Rocky  Monn- 
. tains  to  note  that  in  one  orchard  $8 
per  acre  was  spent  to  thin  the  fruit, 
while  in  the  other  the  charge  for  the 
same  work  was  almost  $12. 

The  Fruit-Grower  commends  these 
reports  to  the  careful  consideration 
of  its  leaders.  They  are  not  perfect, 
of  course,  but  they  show  that  apple- 
growers  are  beginning  to  give  atten- 
tion to  the  cost  of  growing  their  fruit, 
and  it  augurs  well  for  the  future,  for 
it  shows  that  business  methods  are 
being  adopted.  A manufacturer  of 
any  article  must  have  a cost  system 
which  shows  just  what  his  product 
costs,  and  farmers  must  get  in  line  or 
else  they  are  likely  to  find  some  day 
that  they  are  producing  their  crops  at 
an  actual  loss. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  others 
on  this  most  important  subject,  and 
especially  to  receive  copies  of  blanks 
which  are  used  in  ascertaining  the 
cost  of  orchard  work.  Tell  us  about 


investment  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. Of  course  the  expense  of  these 
off  years  must  be  apportioned  among 
the  years  of  crops,  and  this  will  ma- 
terially increase  the  cost  of  producing 
such  crops  as  are  under  consideration 
in  these  reports.  A real  business-like 
statement  must  take  account  of  the 
off  years. 

Light-Draft  Harrow. 

Among  the  newer-style  implements 
for  orchard  cultivation  should  be  men- 
tioned the  one  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration.  This  is  really  a 
spring-tooth  harrow,  with  wheels  to 
carry  part  of  the  load.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  machine  is  divided  into  four 
independent  sections,  each  of  which 
can  be  lifted  by  the  operator  without 
disturbing  the  other  sections.  The  im- 
plement is  of  very  light  draft,  and  has 
an  unusually  wide  reach,  so  that  it 
works  well  up  under  branches  of  trees, 
while  horses  are  out  in  the  open.  On 
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LIGHT-DRAFT  HARROW  AT  WORK. 


your  “cost  system,”  if  you  have  one; 
send  sample  of  the  blanks  you  use  in 
keeping  accounts,  and  let  us  get  down 
to  actual  figures  in  ascertaining  the 
cost  of  producing  an  apple  crop. 

Just  a word  of  warning  here:  In  the 
two  reports  submitted,  report  for  only 
one  year’s  crop  is  given.  It  must  not 
be  overlooked,  however,  that  in  some 
years  there  is  no  fruit,  and  yet  the 
trees  must  be  pruned,  they  must  be 
cultivated  and  sprayed,  and  interest  on 


Don’t  Buy  Nitrates 

Fertilize  With 

FARMOGERM 


High-Bred 
Nitrogan- 
Gathering 
Bacteria 


Why  buy  expensive 
nitrate  fertilizers  when 
you  can  save  most  of  the 

aO  of  the  time  and 
wora  of  spreading,  and  get  much 

better  results?  Put  v.,=  , 
bacteria  in  your  soil  that 
will  draw  nitrogen  from 

the  air  and  convert  it  into  , 

all  the  nitrates  the  crop  can\ 
use  and  store  still  more  in' 
“ soil  for  future  crops  of 
any  kind.  Farmogerm 
contains  the  right  bac- 
teria in  the  right  con- 
dition. That's  why  it 
will  produce  a bumper 
crop  of  any  legume, 
Price,  $2.00  an  Acre, 
tiarden  Size,  50c. 
Ready  for  use.  Just 
mix  with  water,  mois- 
ten seed  or  spray.  Bac- 
teria guaranteed  to  be 
right.  Put  up  for  use 
with  Alfalfa,  Peas, 
Beans,  all  garden  and 
field  varieties,  all  the 
_ Clovers,  Vetch,  Sweet 

v ..Peas  and  a11  legumes. 
-L,lv,es  better  results  than  nitrate 
m lof  soda  at  fraction  of  cost  and  labor 
M RET  US  PROVE  IT. 

m .,w1rite  t?,r. PREE  bookKL  which  . . .. 

■ 1">rr,der  a,  bottle.  .,nS' crop  "you 

H rAnorio  t ou-r  tetters  from  users  and  our 

M rePorts  from  high  authorities.  All  in  this  book 
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account  of  its  wide  reach  and  light 
draft  it  is  claimed  one  good  team  can 
get  over  twenty  acres  or  more  per  day, 
maintaining  a thorough  dust  mulch. 
This  new  implement  is  made  by  the 
Light  Draft  Harrow  Company,  Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa,  and  has  been  well  re- 
ceived throughout  the  districts  where 
clean  cultivation  of  orchards  prevails. 

Saved  With  Fires. 

The  government  has  about  ten  acres 
of  apple  orchard  on  its  reservation  at 
this  point,  and  we  have  always  been 
more  or  less  disappointed  in  our  crop 
on  account  of  frost.  Last  year  I saved 
all  the  old  rubbish  in  the  way  of  boxes, 


' au^unueu.  /\ii  in  this  book. 

Earp-Thomas  Farmogerm  Co.  Bloomfield. 

N .T 
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MILLIONS  OF  FINE 


Strawberry  Plants 

Pvpoloinn  I ...  ...  GF 


and  Klondiko $1.65  per  1000 

VI™  |L  2 00  per  1000 

F n n Vi,  , 1.65  per  IOOO 

• u.  a.  this  place.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

RnuTr  ..  LOUIS  HUBACH 

ROUTE  NO.  2.  JUDS0NIA,  ARK. 


old  lumber,  etc.,  and  distributed  it  in 
small  piles  throughout  the  orchard. 
On  top  of  these  I placed  small  piles 
of  fresh  manure,  there  being  a large 
supply  of  this  from  my  dairy  and  horse 
stables. 

On  nights  when  it  was  evident  that 
there  would  be  frost,  two  quarts  of 
fuel  oil  was  poured  on  each  pile  and 
when  the  thermometer  indicated  dan- 
ger, the  fires  were  lighted.  A pile  was 
located  about  every  ten  square  yards. 
After  the  fires  were  started  a dense 
smoke,  with  considerable  heat,  arose, 
and  at  the  same  time  there  was  a cur- 
rent of  air  created  enough  to  prevent 
settling  of  frost.  The  heavy  cloud  of 
smoke  prevented  the  frost  from  set- 
tling, and  at  the  same  time  the  ther 
mometers  showed  that  the  tempera- 
ture rose  from  5 to  8 degrees.  This 
seemed  a simple  and  inexpensive  man- 
ner in  which  to  prevent  frost,  and  we 
did  not  lose  an  apple  by  frost  last 
year. 

I am  also  of  the  opinion  that  the 
dense  oil  smudge  created  by  these 
fires  had  a tendency  to  destroy  many 
insects.  Of  course,  the  odor  from 
these  smudge  piles  of  manure  was  not 
very  pleasant,  but  they  were  generally 
burned  out  by  8 or  9 o’clock  the  next 
morning.  This  worked  so  well  last 
year  that  I am  going  to  pursue  the 
same  course  this  year.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  place  too  much  oil  on  the 
piles,  as  they  will  not  burn  if  soaked 
too  much.  CHAS.  M.  PEARSALL. 

National  Military  Home,  Kansas. 

How  to  Save  Early  Chicks. 

Dear  Editor:  I run  several  incuba- 

tors and  have  good  success  with  my 


OF  THE  WORLD’S 
V CREAMERIES  USE 


DE  LAVAL 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Ten  years  ago  there  were  a dozen  different  makes  of  creamery 
or  factory  separators  in  use.  Today  over  1)8  per  cent  of  the 
world’s  creameries  use  DE  LAVAL  separators  exclusively. 

It  means  a difference  of  several  thousand  dollars  a year 

whether  a DE  LAVAL  or  some 
other  make  of  separator  is  used 
in  a creamery. 

Exactly  the  same  differences 
exist,  on  a smaller  scale,  in  the 
use  of  farm  separators.  Owing 
to  the  fact,  however,  that  most 
farm  users  do  not  keep  as  ac- 
curate records  as  the  creamery- 
man,  they  do  not  appreciate 
just  what  the  difference  between 
a good  and  a poor’  separator 
means  to  them  in  dollars  and 
cents.  Nine  times  out  of  ten 
the  farmer  can't  tell  whether  or 
not  he  is  wasting  $50  to  $100  a 
year  in  quantity  and  quality  of 
product  through  the  use  of  an 
inferior  cream  separator. 

If  you  were  in  need  of  legal 
advice,  you  would  go  to  a 
lawyer.  If  you  were  sick  you 
would  consult  a doctor.  If  you 
had  the  toothache  you  would 


see  a dentist.  Why?  Because  these  men  are  all  specialists  in 
their  line,  and  you  rely  upon  their  judgment  and  skill.  When  it 
comes  to  buying  a separator  why  not  profit  by  the  experience  of 
the  creamervman  ? His  experience  qualifies  him  to  advise  you 
correctly.  He  knows  which  separator  will  give  you  the  best 
service  and  be  the  most  economical  for  you  to  buy.  That's  why  98 
percentofthe  world's  creameries  use  the  DE  LAVAL  exclusively. 

There  can  be  no  better  recommendation  for  the  DE  LAVAL 
cream  separator  than  the  fact  that  the  men  who  make  the 
separation  of  milk  a business  use  the  DE  LAVAL  to  the  practical 
exclusion  of  all  other  makes. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165-167  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


29  E.  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 


Drumm  &.  Sacramento  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


173-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 


14  & 16  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 


1016  Western  Avenue 
SEATTLE 


Holbrook  Farm  Eggs  for  Hatching 


First  Time  to  Advertise 


Established  1892 


Never  before  have  we  offered  to  sell  eggs  for  hatching.  "Have  always  refused 
to.  Oiir  entire  output  of  live  birds  lias  always  been  disposed  of  to  fancy  breed- 
ers tor  snow  purposes,  without  our  spending  a penny  for  advertising,  and  they 
have  built  up  a large  and  profitable  business  by  advertising  their  winners. 

But  now  we  have  enlarged  our  plant  and  determined  for  two  years  to  sell  no 
more  live  birds.  Our  business  is,  therefore,  producing  fertile  eggs  for  hatching 
purposes  from  a strain  of  healthy  chickens  bred  to  highest  standard  in  blood  and 
laying  qualities. 

BARRED  ROCKS  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS 
S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS 

Prices  of  all  breeds  are  the  same;  sav  which  you  want. 

12  eggs  for  $3;  24  eggs  for  $5;  36  eggs  for  $7;  48  eggs  for  $8.50 
on  lots  of  100  to  5000.  We  can  fill  any  size  order  Order  now  and  u 
possible  to  the  dates  you  want  them,  up  to  .lune  1st . 
money  immediately. 


: 60  eggs  for  $9.25.  Write  for  prices 
e will  fill  in  rotation  and  near  as 
If  vve  see  we  will  be  sold  out  we  will  refund  your 


We  GUARANTEE  BREED,  QUALITY  and  FERTILITY 

■1,  Le  suarantee  that  all  eggs  are  Holbrook  Farm  Strain,  of  Pure  Blood,  true  to  name  and  feather  and 
will  jest  Hi  per  cent  up  to  March  15,  and  HO  per  cent  to  June  1st.  Claims  for  infertility  must  be  made 
within  1-  days  of  date  of  shipment,  and  all  clear  eggs  returned  to  us  at  once  by  prepaid  express 

lipmpmhpt'  1 1 1 i c ic  fl,z»  -i  . . , , . : JZ  ..  ' 1 >-oo. 


Remember  this  is  tire  first  opportunity  you  or  anyone  else  has  ever  had  to  get  Holbrook  Farm  Eggs  for 
Hatching.  Our  stock  was  never  better,  and  eggs  are  hatching  well. 

Cash  must  be  sent  with  every  order.  We  never  ship  C.  O.  D. 

HOLBROOK  FARM,  G.  A. 


HURD,  Proprietor,  Box  C,  HAWORTH,  BERGEN  CO.,  NEW  JERSEY 

References  as  to  financial  standing: 

Com  Exchange  Bank,  Astoria  Branch,  New  York;  Closter  National  Bank,  Closter,  N.  J. ; Bradstreet  Co. 


hatches,  but  have  lost  thousands  of 
the  little  downy  fellows  from  bowel 
trouble.  A lady  recommended  Walk- 
er’s Roup  and  Cholera  Remedy,  so  I 
sent  50c  (M.  O.)  for  a box  (postpaid) 
to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  F-8, 
Lamoni,  Iowa.  I tried  it  on  350  chicks 
and  they  grew  very  strong,  being  near- 
ly full  feathered  at  four  weeks.  I 
never  lost  one  from  bowel  trouble.  It 
is  certainly  fine  for  incubator  chicks; 
gives  them  strength  and  vigor  as  well 
as  preventing  bowel  trouble. 

MRS.  A.  D.  WELLS,  Bolivar,  Mo. 

Allen  Not  With  Fruit-Grower. 

The  attention  of  readers  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
a man  by  the  name  of  J.  M.  Allen  is  no 
ionger  authorized  to  solicit  subscrip- 
tions nor  advertisements  for  this 
pap«r. 


600.000  HOMES 


are  made  brighter 

and  happier  the  year  ’round  j 
by  the  monthly  visits  of 

PARK’S  FLORAL  MAGAZINE. 

Oldest  and  best  floral  month- 
ly in  the  world.  Illustrated. 
40th  yr.  Will  delight  you. 


SEND  25c  T?DAY ' r 


_ Magazine  3 

yra.;  add  5 cts.(  30cts.  in  all) 
and  I’ll  mail  you  3 dozen 
splendid  Gladiolus,  fine 
blooming-sized  bulbs  (not 
bulblets)  in  all  colors  from' 
white  to  crimson,  many 
blotched  and  spotted.  These 
bulbs  will  make  u glorious 
big  bed  of  summer  bloom— 
something-  different— t he 
envy  of  neighbors.  6 lots  S1.50. 

Club  with  friends.  I import- 
ed from  a European  special- 
ist a car  load  of  these  high- 
class  bulbs.  It  was  a big  bar- 
gain, and  I share  it  with  you, 
but  may  not  be  able  to  make  . __  ..  , 

such  an  offer  again.  Send  30  3 Doz.  Gladiolus  5 CtS. 
cts.  today  for  Magazine  3 yrs  A RARE  BARGAIN 
and  the  3 doz.  fine  Gladiolus.  Money  back  if  not  pleased. 

GEO.  W.  PARK,  B56,  La  Park,  Pa. 

Park’s  Flornl  Guide,  all  about  flowers,  fully  illustrated— 
lowest  prices— FREE  with  every  lot  of  Gladiolus. 

Or,  Park’s  Floral  Magazine  1 year,  with  Guide,  and  10  Packets  of 
Choicest  Flower  or  Vegetable  Seeds,  only  15  cts. 
For  Club  of  10  Subscribers  with  Seeds  ($1.50)  I’ll  mail  eight 
finest  named  PaeonieS)  test  colors.  Club  with  friends- 
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Read  These  Letters 


5914  Winchester  Ave.,  Chicago. 
NORTH  TAMPA  LAND  CO.,  Chicago. 

Gentlemen:— I just  returned  from  extensive  trip  through  Flor- 


ida and  am  convinced  that  your  tract  is  the  very  best  that  it  is 
possible  to  buy.  _ . 

I am  more  than  pleased  with  the  land  I obtained  from  you  and 
will  certainly  endeavor  to  get  more  of  my  friends  to  purchase 


some.  ,,  ..  . . 

While  on  the  property  I investigated  especially  the  farms  ot 
Mr.  E.  M.  Bearss.  What  Mr.  Bearss  is  doing  was  a revelation  to 
me  and  proves  conclusively  the  immense  crops  of  vegetables  and 
fruit  which  can  he  raised  on  this  land  when  properly  developed, 
a he  soil  of  the  land  being  worked  by  Mr.  Bearss  seems  to  be  ex- 
actly the  same  as  practically  all  of  the  other  land  which  you  are 
selling.  It  is  my  intention  to  move  mv  family  onto  my  land  in 
ur  North  Tampa  tract  within  the  next  few  months  and  immedi 


yo 


ately  develop  the  same. 


(Signed)  L.  S.  MEYERS. 

Erda.  Utah,  July  26,  1910. 
NORTH  TAMPA  LAND  COMPANY,  Chicago. 

Gentlemen: — I have  just  returned  from  a trip  to  Florida,  and 
am  more  than  pleased  with  the  land  that  you  are  selling.  I spent 
considerable  time  making  investigation  of  the  different  tracts  of 
land  which  are  being  sold,  and  consider  your  land  to  be  the  best 
in  all  Florida.  I found  your  land  to  be  higher  and  better  located 
than  any  other  that  I saw  and  the  rainfall  in  your  vicinity  was 
greater.  East  of  Tampa  they  are  having  a drouth  and  at  other 
points  where  the  rainfall  is  as  heavy  as  in  your  section,  the  lands 
are  under  water. 

I found  the  soil  on  your  land  to  be  especially  rich,  being1  a 
black,  sandy  soil,  and  the  many  lakes  scattered  throughout  your 
land  are  clear  water  and  filled  with  fish. 

The  transportation  facilities  are  unexcelled  as  the  railroad 
passes  directly  through  the  center  of  your  land. 

I was  especially  impressed  with  the  groves  which  I saw 
throughout  the  land,  and  can  say  the  finest  fruit  I saw  in  Florida 
was  there.  , , .. 

The  hard  shell  road  which  runs  up  to  the  property,  makes  fine 
traveling  to  Tampa.  

I was  surprised  to  find  that  the  weather  in  this  vicinity  was 
more  pleasant  and  cool  than  in  other  sections  in  Florida,  and  even 
cooler  than  here  in  mv  home  town.  I watched  the  thermometer 
while  there  and  the  highest  it  registered  was  80  degrees,  and  this 
was  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  In  fact,  that  was  the  fin- 
est climate  I have  ever  been  in. 

Tampa  is  a beautiful  city.  I have  visited  many  cities  from  the 
Northwest  to  the  Southeast,  and  all  things  considered,  Tampa,  by 
far,  excels  all  others. 

I consider  your  land  to  be  worth  even  more  than  the  price  you 
are  asking  for  it.  and  would  not  sell  mine  for  a good  deal  more 
than  I have  paid  for  it.  . . 

Before  going  to  Florida  people  told  me  there  was  a great  deal 
of  malaria  there,  but  while  in  Tampa  I made  a special  canvass  and 
could  not  find  that  there  was  one  person  there  who  was  ill  with 
malarial  fever  in  this  section. 

I shall  move  to  mv  land  as  soon  as  I can  complete  arrange- 
ments to  do  so,  and  am  sure  that  every  purchaser  of  your  land  has 

made  an  excellent  investment.  

(Signed)  CHRISTIAN  NEILSON. 


Stemper.  Fla.,  Aug.  8,  1910. 
NORTH  TAMPA  LAND  COMPANY,  Chicago. 

Gentlemen: — I have  settled  on  your  land  here  in  Florida,  and 
am  pleased  to  state  to  you  that  I am  well  pleased  with  the  land,  as 
I consider  your  proposition  not  one  of  the  best,  but  the  best  in 
Florida. 

Before  settling  on  your  land  I had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
thousands  of  acres  of  different  colony  tracts,  and  can  say  that 
yours  is  the  best  of  them  all.  Wishing  you  success,  I am, 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  CHAS.  B.  EVEY. 


Seffner,  Fla.,  Feb.  22,  1910. 
NORTH  TAMPA  LAND  COMPANY,  Chicago. 

Gentlemen: — Please  find  enclosed  description  of  forty  acres  of 
land  which  I have  selected,  being  the  purchase  I made  from  your 
Mr  C E.  Thomas,  while  he  was  in  Tampa. 

I am  more  than  satisfied  with  my  purchase,  after  having 
walked  over  it  and  compared  all  the  conditions  with  other  Florida 
tracts.  Kindly  send  papers  on  at  once.  T , BEATTY. 

(Note Mr.  T.  J.  Beatty  was  County  Surveyor  of  Hillsboro 

County  for  a number  of  years  and  we  do  not  presume  there  is  a 
better  posted  man  on  farm  land  in  Hillsboro  County.) 

1347  E.  72nd  St.,  Chicago. 

NORTH  TAMPA  LAND  CO.,  Chicago. 

Gentlemen- — I just  returned  from  a trip  to  Florida,  where  I 
spent  four  weeks  investigating  different  colonization  properties, 
especially  in  Hillsboro  County,  looking  for  a location  for  a home. 

Before  leaving  for  Florida  I made  a ten-acre  reservation  in 
the  North  Tampa  Land  Company’s  tract,  but  1 liked  the  land  so 
much  better  than  I expected  that  I bought  40  acres  instead  of  10. 
Land  owned  by  the  North  Tampa  Land  Company  I consider  to 


for  the  North  Tampa  colony.  I have  found  that  all  land  in  Hills- 
boro County  is  rapidly  increasing  in  value,  and  believe  from  an 
investment  standpoint  that  a purchaser  will  be  sure  to  make 
money.  (Signed)  L.  SMALLEY. 

2216  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  June  29,  1910. 
NORTH  TAMPA  LAND  COMPANY,  Chicago. 

Gentlemen: — I have  just  returned  from  a trip  to  Florida  to  in- 
vestigate 20  acres  of  your  land  which  your  Mr.  Chapman  sold  me 
some  time  ago.  ' , „ 

Will  say  that  I am  well  pleased  with  the  land,  and,  in  fact, 
found  it  so  much  better  than  I expected  that  I decided  to  take  an 
additional  20  acres.  Enclosed  please  find  check  to  apply  as  first 
payment  on  additional  20  acres. 

1 y (Signed)  HENRY  GUTTENFELDER. 


5700  Washington  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.,  June  6,  1910. 
NORTH  TAMPA  LAND  COMPANY,  Chicago. 

Dear  Sirs- I lust  came  home  from  a trip  through  Florida, 

commissioned  as  1 was  by  a friend,  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Ancemme,  of  Chi- 
cago to  investigate  land.  I went  through  several  counties,  espe- 
cially through  Osceola,  Manatee  and  Hillsboro  Counties. 

After  having  spent  fourteen  days  there,  and  after  having  in- 
vestigated thoroughly  all  those  lands,  I have  found  the  best  land 
in  North  Tampa,  so  we  decided  to  take  an  80-acre  tract  and  pro- 
pose to  make  a large  orange  and  grapefruit  grove  on  the  high 
ground  and  use  the  low  ground  for  trucking.  I found  your  soil  a 
good  sandy  loam,  in  general  more  hlack  than  all  the  other  soils  I 

' I am  very  much  pleased  that  I didn't  find  there  that  silica  or 
silicious  earth  so  general  in  all  Florida,  and  which  makes  the  soil 
arid.  , 

We  will  start  next  fall,  and  we  hope  to  have  a goon  many 
acres  under  cultivation  and  plantation  for  this  winter. 

(Signed)  DR.  R.  DE  BEULE. 


Owners  of  Land  on  cl 


Investigate  this  wondert 


a< 


We  are  just  opening  somei 

a most  remarkably  fertile  tract  of  land 

southern  Florida.  This  tract,  of  which  the  new 
just  being  offered  you,  became  our  property  abo 
Palmer,  well  known  Chicago  society  woman  and  ] 
has  just  purchased  an  adjoining  tract  of  17,000  acres.  Thisrn 
of  the  value  of  our  land.  Fora  good  part  of  the  Palmer  form 
tate  investments.  And  no  doubt  the  present  transaction  vs 
Palmer  and  her  advisers  had  thoroughly  satisfied  themselves  h) 
bring  them  fair  returns  from  their  investment.  It  is  our  lr 
pointed.  For  Hillsboro  County  ranks  with  the  world  sb(. 
years  it  has  been' far  in  the  lead  of  all  Florida  counties  in  poir 
stance,  one  tenth  of  the  grapefruit  grown  in  Florida  was 


FLORIDA 


Send  the  Coupon  toll 


We  own  this  remarkably  fertile  tract  of 

coast.  Our  land  lies  in  Hillsboro  County,  the  ri 
miles  from  Tampa.  Our  tract  is  crossed  by  three ra 
stations  right  on  our  property.  Around  one  of  ■ e 
the  town  of  North  Tampa,  which  we  hope  soon  to  make  ono 


WE  OFFER  to  vou  live,  aggressive  men  this  opportunity 
secure  for  yourselves  a home — a home  all  your  own  alb 
lately  free,  if  you  take  advantage  of  our  proposition  at  on 
We  believe  that  we  are  offering  the  dissatisfied  Xortherr 
the  opportunity  of  a lifetime.  Take  it  and  you  may  reap  a fortur 
Eeave  it  and  suffer  another  wonderful  opportunity  to  slip  throui 
your  fingers ! Take  it  and  you  may  live  in  comfort  and  prosperity  ir 
the  rest  "of  your  life  ! Eeave  it  and  continue  to  plod  along  in  the  sau 
old  rut ! 

Go  to  Florida!  Be  a landowner  in  Hillsboro  County.  Cmtivi . 
the  soil.  Think  of  what  you  could  do  with  a few  acres  of  land  witlt 
walking  distance  of  your  city  lot  in  North  Tampa!  You  could  raP 
garden  products— do  truck  farming;  produce  the  finest  kinds  of  sm 
fruits — strawberries,  raspberries,  etc.  Or  you  could  go  in  foi  mcf 
extensive  farming.  Develop  a citrus  fruit  orchard  or  plant  any  one  t 
the  hundreds  of  products  for  which  Hillsboro  County  is  famous. 

We  believe  that  if  you  once  get  to  Florida  and  see  our  wonder 
property  you  would  not  be  satisfied  with  just  the  city  lot.  You  wok 
want  to  own  at  least  a few  acres  of  our  land. 

Some  of  the  choicest,  most  fertile  sections  of  our  land  are  jd 
being  opened  up.  If  you  should  decide  that  you  want  to  locate  on  cr 
land?  we  could  arrange  to  let  you  have  some  of  the  very  best  land  p 
Florida  at  the  rock  bottom,  special  wholesale  price;  and  besides  1(5 
would  let  you  have  it  on  the  easiest  possible  terms— over  two  ye 
to  pay ; only  a little  a month— 3 1-3  cents  an  acre  per  day. 

Think  of  it!  A Florida  farm— a farm  that  may  produce  thousand 
of  dollars  a year— for  only  a few  of  your  now  wasted  pennies.  Inve' li- 
gate this  proposition  at  once. 


North  Tampa 
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HTH  IN  FLORID* 

fact  becoming  wealthy  from  only  ten  acres 
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iroperty  owned  by  the  North  Tampa  Land  Co. 

Although  some  of  the  very  richest  sections 
of  our  North  Tampa  Tract  are  only  just  being 

opened,  thousands  of  people  have  already  bought  from  ten  to 
forty  acres  of  our  land.  They  are  well  satisfied  with  their  in- 
vestment and  many  of  them  have  long  since  proceeded  to  cultivate  their  prop- 
erty. Now  we  are  setting  about  to  develop  a little  city  in  thecenterof  ourtract. 

Two  main  lines  of  railroad  cross  at  the  selected  town  site,  thus  assuring  our 
new  city  of  easy,  quick  and  convenient  access  from  all  parts  of  the  state.  We 
are  planning  to  have  North  Tampa  completely  settled  and  colonized  within  thirty  days. 

So  we  are  going  to  make  you  the  most  remarkable  offer  we  have  ever  laid  before  you* 

We  will  give  you  a 

CITY  LOT  FREE 


sections  of 

i west  coast  of 

Ichest  sections  are 
iago.  Mrs.  Potter 
ihicago’s  smart  set, 
pretty  fair  evidence 
tn  made  from  real  es- 
mated  only  after  Mrs. 
s:ion  of  Florida  would 
ley  will  not  be  disap- 
[ruck  farm  land.  For 
on.  Last  year,  for  in- 
i Hillsboro  County. 


nd  get  the  details  of  this  remarkable  Free  offer 


Florida’s  west 

orida,  only  a few 
, There  are  several 
we  have  laid  out 
ist  towns  in  the  south. 


Now  it  is  our  plan  to  colonize  this  town  within  thirty  days. 

Therefore  we  will  give  you  a city  lot  absolutely  free  under  one  of  the  most 
startling,  sensational  offers  that  has  ever  appeared.  Read  every  word  of  what 
follows.  Learn  how  you  can  take  advantage  of  our  big  free  bargain,  and  be- 
come the  owner  of  a really  valuable  piece  of  real  estate. 


North  Tampa  Has  a Splendid  Future 

1 City  of  Tampa  is  built  on  the  northern  shores  of  Tampa  Bay. 
iis  prevented  from  expanding  to  the  south.  But  expand  it  must, 
msus  reports  will  show,  if  the  increase  in  population  continues 

lesent  rate.  And  its  logical  growth  seems  to  be  to  the  north, 
’e  railroad  line. 

'ntually  it  would  probably  absorb  the  town  of  North  Tampa, 
i ase  our  city  lots — one  of  which  may  be  yours  absolutely  free — 

1 ome  the  greatest  suburban  property  in  Florida.  Real  estate 
iay  go  up  to  big  city  prices. 

this  city  !ot  is  yours  absolutely  free  if  you  act  quick  and  take 
t,re  of  our  thirty-day  proposition.  Send  no  money— no  deposit 
ntee  of  any  kind.  Merely  send  your  name  and  address  on  the 
and  our  special  offer  will  go  forward  at  once. 

isboro  County  is  a veritable  paradise  on  earth.  All  things  that 
take  life  worth  living  may  be  found  here.  We  have  the  most 
leal  climate  in  America.  You  won’t  find  any  extremes  of  tem- 
1 here.  The  climate  is  mild,  equable,  healthful  the  year  round. 
-:h  record  is  remarkably  low. 

this  is  the  county  in  which  we  want  you  to  make  your  home 
1 we  give  you  the  lot  absolutely  free,  just  to  get  you  as  a settler. 

i 

nd  Company 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  ) 


Write  Today  For  Free  Book 

Don  t lay  this  paper  aside  without  sending  for  our  free  book.  Our 
special  offer  is  ready  for  you  and  will  be  sent  you  as  soon  as  you  ask 
for  it.  Let’s  get  acquainted.  Perhaps  each  of  us  can  help  the  other. 
Learn  NOW  how  you  can  become  an  independent  land  owner  in  Hills- 
boro County.  How  you  can  secure  a ten-acre  farm  for  only  a few  dol- 
lars a month.  How  you  can  become  the  owner  of  a valuable  residence 
lot  in  North  Tampa  absolutely  free.  Remember  that  the  free  lot  offer 
will  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  we  have  a sufficient  number  of  settlers.  Should 
you  want  some  of  our  Hillsboro  County  land  don’t  forget  that  you  will  have 
to  act  quickly.  We  predict  that  all  our  land  will  be  disposed  of  in  a very  short 
time.  Over  hall  has  already  been  taken  up.  At  any  rate,  it  costs  you  nothing 
to  be  fully  informed  SO  WRITE  AT  ONCE! 

Simply  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon — tear  it  off  and  mail 
to  us.  All  our  valuable  literature  descriptive  of  the  North  Tampa  properties, 
and  complete  information  as  to  how  you  can  get  the  city  lot  free  will  be  sent 
you  by  return  mail. 

This  is  the  biggest  offer  we  have  ever  made.  We  think  no  other  as  good 
has  ever  been  heard  of.  Write  us  today!  Let  us  be  your  land  counsels  Let 
us  find  you  a way  out  of  the  rut. 

Just  Send  the  Coupon 


FREE  OFFER  COUPON 

NORTH  TAMPA  LAND  COMPANY, 

Dept.  44,  Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Gentlemen:— Send  me  by  return  mail,  without  any  cost  or  obligation  to  me, 
your  free  offer.  Also  send  me  free  book  about  the  North  Tampa  proposition.  I 
want  to  know  all  about  how  I can  get  the  city  lot  free. 


Name 


Address 
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ULLING  BIG 


STUMPS 


In  the  Pacific  Northwest  the  tree 
stumps  which  are  left  as  the  land  is 
being  cleared  are  different  from  those 
found  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
world.  They  run  in  size  from  six 
inches  to  ten  feet  in  diameter.  I have 
given  several  demonstrations  in  the 
way  of  getting  these  large  stumps  out 
of  the  ground,  and  have  sold  a large 
number  of  stumping  machines.  But 
my  experience  has  been  that  the  man- 
ufacturers of  stumping  machines  have 
little  idea  what  kind  of  rigging  and 
cables  are  needed  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Some  of  them  make  four- 


the  ground  here  is  uneven,  and  such 
an  arrangement  is  often  an  impossibil- 
ity. Anyway,  would  not  a man  out 
here  look  nice  cutting  off  one  of  our 
big  trees  at  a foot  from  the  ground! 

In  clearing  a patch  of  alders  cover- 
ing an  area  of  about  twenty  acres,  one 
of  my  neighbors  set  his  machine  and 
strung  out  the  cables  so  as  to  covei 
about  three  acres.  The  machine  was 
anchored  to  a large  stump  and  the 
several  sections  of  the  cable  drawn 
out  in  a large  circle  enclosing  as  many 
stumps  as  possible.  When  he  began 
to  wind  up  on  the  drum  you  should 
have  seen  those  stumps  fly!  Some  of  I 
them  would  come  out  of  the  ground  so 
quick  they  would  go  tumbling  end  over 
end  for  sixty  or  one  hundred  feet,  by 
which  time  all  of  the  dirt  would  be  off. 
The  three  acres  were  cleared  in  four 


ONE  OF  THE  STUMPS  REMOVED  BY  THE  STUMP  PULLER. 


horse  machines,  but  they  are  too  large 
and  cumbersome  and  too  heavy  to 
handle. 

One  manufacturer  I know  of  had  a 
man  from  the  East  out  in  British 
Columbia  for  a whole  year,  trying  to 
pull  stumps  like  he  would  in  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin.  He  had  poor  suc- 
cess until  he  learned  a different  meth- 
od. My  way  of  getting  these  large 
stumps  out  of  the  ground  is  to  dig 
under  the  stump  in  three  or  four 
places  and  put.  in  a charge  of  dynamite 
large  enough  to  crack-  the  stump  in 
several  places.  This  generally  bursts 
the  tap  root  and  jars  the  stump  so  as 
to  loosen  all  of  the  dirt.  Then  it  can 
be  pulled  piece  at  a time.  I find  this 
an  advantage,  as  it  does  not  take  up 
one-twentieth  part  of  the  dirt  which 
would  have  to  be  dug  off  of  the  stump, 
and  by  being  broken  up  the  stumps 


and  one-half  hours,  except  for  a few 
roots  that  had  broken  off. 

By  using  the  luff  on  a small  machine 
with  one  larger  cable  and  two  blocks 
on  an  eleven-inch  drum  and  a fourteen- 
foot  sweep  to  haul  them  to  the  burn- 
ing heap.  I had  fourteen  pieces  out  of 
nine  stumps  that  were  so  large  a team 
could  not  roll  them  over  with  five  fall 
blocks,  and  so  had  to  use  the  stump 
puller.  And  of  these  pieces  there  were 
two  that  I could  not  pull  with  the 
thirty-two  horsepower  which  my  ma- 
chine developed  with  a single  line. 

The  stumps  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph had  been  cut  for  something  like 
forty  years,  but  had  rotted  but  very 
little,  as  fir  stumps  with  their  roots 
full  of  pitch  hardly  ever  rot.  I pulled 
seventeen  of  them  in  half  a day,  al- 
though they  had  been  cut  off  at  seven 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  measured 


DIAGRAM  OF  LUFF. 


Stamp  to  bo  putted  2 «nd 
lb.  Position  for  block  when  whip  is  added. 


are  more  easily  rolled  together  and 
burned. 

By  this  means,  too,  I can  use  a 
smaller  machine,  and  do  not  have  the 
heavy  cables  to  handle.  I have  my 
cables  cut  just  five  feet  shorter  than 
the  drum  will  hold  and  have  couplings 
on  each  piece.  Then  when  I get  the 
drum  full,  I uncouple  and  run  out  the 
cable  from  the  drum  and  it  will  reach 
the  next  coupling,  with  five  feet  to 
spare.  I generally  use  two  extia 
cables,  and  this  will  reach  to  a dis- 
tance of  200  feet.  I attach  the  ma- 
chine to  a “dead  man”  made  in  the 
form  of  a cross.  This  allows  me  to 
pull  in  every  direction,  and  I can  clear 
three  acres  at  one  setting. 

In  the  East,  the  machine  is  set  up 
close  to  the  stump,  the  tree  having 
been  cut  low,  so  that  the  end  of  the 
sweep  can  pass  over  the  stump.  But 


This  Sure 


VVoWl° 
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aGas 


Guide  is 

FREE 


To 
You 

Just  Send  Your  Name 
and  Address  on  Postal 


I have  taken  apart  every  Gasoline  Engine 
on  the  market,  down  to  the  last  little  bolt,  nut 
and  screw.  I have  seen  all  these  engines  run — I have  tested  them— -I  know 
the  kind  of  material  in  them— where  they  are  weak— what  the  strong  points  are. 

In  this  book  I am  going  to  put  right  in  your  hands  the  thorough,  complete, 
expert  knowledge  of  my  25  years  of  gas  engine  designing  and  building. 

I am  going  to  take  you  right  into  my  confidence  and  tell  you  not  only  the 
good  points  but  the  bad  points,  too,  and  how  to  know  them  when  you  see 
them  for  yourself,  without  having  toask  one  question  or  depend  on  anyone  else 
If  you  will  read  this  book  through  you  will  know  these  good  points  just 

aS  WThen  if  you  want  the  gasoline  engine  I think  best,  well  and  good.  If  you 

don’t  you’ll  at  least  know  how  to  select  the  engine  you  do  want  and  you  11  know 

what  you  ought  to  pay  for  it.  I believe  heart  and  soul  in  the 


Ziegler-Schryer 


Gasoline  Engine 


And  I’ll  tell  you  why  and  what  it 
has  done  and  is  doing  on  thousands 
of  farms  today.  The  fact  is  that  the 
gas  engine  is  now  a farm  power 
that  is  more  sure  and  more  profit- 
able than  the  best  piece  of  horse- 
flesh on  your  place. 

When  you  buy  a horse  you  get 
what  you  pay  for  in  valuable,  profit- 
able horse-flesh— because  you  know 
a horse.  You  know  what  to  look 
for,  the  good  points  and  the  bad. 

You  can  see  your  own  way, 
clearly  and  directly,  right  through! 

the  claims  of  rival  traders  to  just  the 

horse  that  will  please  you  best  and  earn  the  most  money  for  you. 

Now  that  is  just  my  purpose  in  writing  this  book  to  enable  you 
to  look  for  the  good  points  of  a gas  engine— to  know  where  to  find 
them  and  know  what  they  are. 

Write  Me  A Postal  Today  for  the  Free  Book 

I’ll  send  it  by  return  mail  postpaid— and  be  glad  to  do  it.  Then  you  11 
know  about  engine  prices,  how  to  pick  the  right  one,  for  your  work 

to  fh^°minuteeon^th™£ariTpowe°questUmS.*  AddTeTs  P%S!F.  ^ 
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E.  G.  MENDENHALL 

General  Western  and  Central  States  Distributing  Agent 

Clark’s  Cutaway  Orchard  and 
Farm  Tools 

Proprietor  F.nit  Growers’  Supply  Depot 


WONDERS 


Two- Horse  Single  Action  Cutaway  Orchard  or  Farm 
Harrow  with  Extension  Head,  Reversible, 


Double  Action  Steel  Jointed  Pole  Cutaway  Harrow. 
(Can  be  Extended.)  For  orchard  or  (arm. 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


■ ■uiiun  _ Vippa  TOT  bdidiuyuti  uuu  • 

also  One-Horse  Size.  # 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL,  Box  300,  Kinmundy,  Illinois 


MAKE  YOU  R OWN  TILE 


One  Man  Can  Make  300  to  600  Perfect  Tile  a Day 


Man  V/&n  TAttUO  ' 

WITH  FARMERS’  CEMENT  TILE  MACHINE 

. , !•_ 1.2 1 _ n nktnn  fVio  f rl  Ana  n At 


six  and  seven  feet  across  the  top. 
After  bursting  these  stumps  into 
quarters,  each  section  was  so  large 
that  a fifteen-foot  block  cable  would 
not  reach  around  the  sections,  and  1 
could  get  only  a single  power  on  them. 

By  the  proper  arrangement  of  the 
blocks  and  cables  a pair  of  horses  can 
develop  the  power  of  thirty-two  horses,  i 
and  when  an  eighty-seven  horsepower  | 
machine  is  used,  this  arrangement  will 
generate  a force  of  348  horsepower. 
One  time  in  1904  I took  a contract  to 
pull  five  acres  of  stumps.  They  ranged 
in  size  from  two  inches  to  two  feet, 
but  mostly  from  six  inches  to  a foot  in 
diameter,  and  there  were  something 
like  2,000  or  2,500  of  them  to  an  acre. 
I agreed  to  pull  them  for  $15  per  acre, 
the  owner  of  the  land  furnishing  me 
with  a fourteen-year-old  boy  to  handle 
the  machine  and  also  a horse.  I had 


aiaYostot  $3  to  {5  per  1000.  The  only  farm  tile  machine  that  does  not 
ire  hand  tamninc ; the  only  farmers’  machine  operated  by  eith- 

eXnd  orpowen  Ma'chLe  makes  3,4,5, 6 and  8 inch  tile,  12 * inches  

long  Our  Paleoted  Water-Proof  FLEXIBLE  CAS^O  holds  t^  m perfect  r-p 

shape  till  set.  NoPallets.  Ifafter  |A  AIVC  CDEC  TRIAL  ^ 

10  days’ trial  it  does  not  meet  |U  URIw  r Iltt  I niHfc 
•with  entire  satisfaction,  return  at  oor  expense.  The  price  of  the  ma- 
chine will  be  saved  in  making  your  first  2000  tile.  Can  Yon  Afford  to  Be 
Witbont  It?  Write  today  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

FARMERS’  CEMENT  TILE  MACHINE  CO., 

rA  B«4W  St.Johns.  Michigan. 
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(a.  IS  YTAR  old  doy 

CAN  OPERATE  IT 


KSS  HERCULES  IS 

ah  Steel— 400ft  Stronger— Guaranteed  3 yrs. 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 


Send  for  our  Hercules  stump 0f,nare!llnotOmoreUman 
for  SO  days  at  our  expense.  Then  if y°«  are.  er  than 

satisfied  send  it  back.  The  Her°u]®s  enough  toab- 

any  other  puller;  it  is  the  only  one  goo  0 n eb  with 

solutely  guarantee  for  3 years— the  only 
the  only  one  with  all  bearings  and  work 


Double  Safety  Ratchets — me  vmj  — •.  . 

ing  parts  turned  and  machines  to  reduce  friction  auu  in- 
crease power. 

It  is  the  only  one  with  triple  power  attachments 
capableof  doing  the  work  of  two  ordinary  pullers 
pulling  the  heaviest  stumps  or  trees  with  ease. 


Special  Low  Price  To  First  Buyers 


Write  today  for  our  big  free  book  and  special  _ 
introductory  offer  to  first  buyers  in  each  commun- 
ity. It  will  pay  you  to  do  it  now.  Address 


HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
139-17th  Sir  eel.  Centerville,  Iowa  ] 
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SOME  ADDITIONAL  “EXPERT  TESTIMONY” 

Regarding  Our  Latest  Spraying  Material 

“Black  Leaf  40” 

Dr.  John  B.  Smith,  the  widely-known  Entomologist  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  recently  made  the  following  statement  regarding  “Black  Leaf  40”: 

I sent  your  Black  Leaf  40  to  various  farmers  of  New  Jersey  for  co-operative  tests.  It  was 
used  at  Hackettstown,  N.  J.,  at  a dilution  of  one  ounce  to  five  gallons  of  water  against  cabbage 
aphis  and  gave  very  fine  results.  At  Tottenville,  N.  J.,  it  was  used  against  various  forms  of  plant 
lice  at  the  dilution  recommended  “(one  to  1000)”  and  was  very  effective,  killing  every  louse  it 
hit.  At  the  Newark  Watershed  it  was  used  against  woolly  aphis  on  young  pines  at  a dilution  of  one  ounce  ‘Black 
Leaf  40’  plus  one  pound  Whale  Oil  Soap  to  eight  gallons  of  water  “(one  to  1024)”  and  was  very  effective. 

So  far  as  plant  lice  are  concerned,  I believe  you  have  a perfect  remedy  for  them  in  ‘Black  Leaf  40’  ”. 

Dr.  Smith  further  stated  that  he  had  received  no  bad  reports  of  any  kind  regarding  “Black  Leaf  40” 

Some  Details  About  “BLACK  LEAF  40” 

“Black  Leaf  40”  is  a concentrated  solution  containing  40%  nicotine  by  weight,  in  form  of  nicotine  sulphate. 

“Black  Leaf  40”  is  nearly  fourteen  times  stronger  than  our  "Black  Leaf”  Tobacco  Extract.  This  means  a bi? 
saving  in  handling— particularly  over  rough  roads— onelO  ^pound  tin  producing  1,000  gallons  of  effective  spravinl 
material  against  green  aphis,  etc.  r J & 

Owing  to  the  large  dilution,  neither  foliage  nor  fruit  is  stained. 

Like  oui  Black  Leaf  Extract,  “Black  Leaf  40“  may  be  applied  when  trees  are  in  full  bloom  onfi  fniino-o  ^ 

Also,  “Black  Leaf  40”  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water— no  clogging;  of  nozzles  foliage,  without  damage  to  either. 

J'V.YrW'-  eai1’  makes  1000  gallons,  containing  “5-100  of  1 per  cent  Nicotine.” 

im CE.<  _V2;1,  can.  “ 240  “ “ “5-100  of  1 per  cent  Nicotine.” 

^ “ * 9 “ ’*  • “ “o-lOO  of  1 per  cent  Nicotine.’’ 

These  prices  prevail  at  ALL  Agencies  in  railroad  towns  throughout  the  United  States. 

If  you  cannot  thus  obtain  “Black  Leaf  40,”  send  us  P.  O.  Money  Order  and  we  will  ship  you  by  Express,  prepaid. 

The  Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Company,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

(INCORPORATED) 


five  small  cables  with  hooks,  and 
would  hitch  my  main  cable  to  the 
largest  one  and  then  all  of  the  small 
cables  to  the  others  and  pull  the  whole 
out  at  once.  I averaged  an  acre  every 
three  days. 

The  working  power  of  a stump  pull- 
er is  increased  by  the  use  of  additional 
pulley  blocks  and  cables  arranged  as  a 
lurf  or  whip  or  combination  of  the  two. 
The  accompanying  diagram  represents 
the  arrangement  of  the  cables  and  pul- 
leys for  this  sort  of  tackle.  In  arrang- 
ing the  whip,  just  add  one  more  block 
the  same  as  the  others  in  grubbing 
wii.h  a team.  A three-eighths  inch  line 
one  hundred  feet  long  will  do,  and  in- 
stead of  having  the  anchor  stumps  2 
and  3 (see  diagram),  a long  cable  can 
^>e  used  which  is  put  around  either 
stump.  The  nearer  in  line  these  an- 
chor stumps  are  with  the  machine,  the 
greater  will  be  the  power  developed. 
In  setting  up  the  luff  and  whip,  there 
should  be  a block  on  at  10.  This  ar- 
rangement is  designed  only  for  use 
when  the  pulling  is  done  by  a team,  as 
it  would  be  too  strong  for  a machine 
using  a five-eighths  inch  cable  on  the 
drum-  C.  E.  BARNES. 

Oregon. 

Alarm  Thermometers. 

Now  that  orchard  heating  is  becom- 
ing quite  general,  many  Fruit-Grower 
readers  write  to  ask  us  if  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  have  electric  alarm  ther- 
mometers, which  will  warn  the  or- 
chardist  when  the  temperature  ap- 
proaches the  danger  point.  Surely 
Tese  instruments  are  practicable,  and 
hey  are  coming  into  general  use.  The 
iaylor  Instrument  Companies,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  one  of  the  best-known 
manufacturers  of  reliable  thermome- 
ters in  the  country,  makes  a good  elec- 
tee alarm  thermometer,  which  will 


save  many  hours  of  watching  on  the 
Part  of  the  orchardist,  for  he  can  go  to 
s eep  secure  in  the  thought  that  the 
hermometer  is  on  guard  and  will 

him  0t  aPProaching  danger, 
ese  thermometers  can  be  set  to  ring 


at  any  temperature,  and  therefore  will 
give  sufficient  time  to  light  heaters. 

Fruit-Grower  readers  should  write  to 
the  Taylor  Instrument  Companies  for 
full  information  regarding  these  ther- 
mometers and  also  regarding  the  regu- 
lar line  of  instruments — for  the  man 
who  wants  to  heat  his  orchard  intelli- 
gently will  need  a number  of  tested 
thermometers  scattered  throughout 
the  orchard. 

Protecting  Against  Melon  Lice. 

A year  ago  last  April  I took  charge 
of  the  irrigating  of  160  acres  of  canta- 
loupes in  Imperial  Valley,  California 
The  season  before  the  melon  lice  had 
played  havoc  in  a number  of  commer- 
cial fields,  and  it  became  my  duty  to 
watch  for  the  advent  of  the  lice  col- 
onies in  this  field.  The  previous  sea- 
son the  field  had  Decome  infected  from 
a small  neglected  melon  patch  so  sit- 
uated that  the  prevailing  strong  south 
west  winds  blew  the  adult  lice  over 
the  whole  field,  which  lay  in  a square 
Ol  160  acres.  After  some  discussion 
with  the  finding  of  the  first  colonies, 
the  grower  and  myself  decided  to  use 
gasoline  in  killing  the  swarms. 

Several  colonies  of  lady  bugs  had 
been  distributed  throughout  the  field 
early  in  the  season,  and  after  the  first 
several  colonies  of  lice  were  discov- 
ered several  men  were  set  at  work 
walking  up  and  down  the  rows  to  hunt 
out  the  new  colonies  as  they  devel- 
oped. Each  man  was  given  a gallon 
can  of  gasoline  and  followed  his  row, 
keeping  watch  on  the  vines  for  signs 
of  ahpis.  Wherever  a colony  was  de- 
veloping the  ladybugs  were  in  abun- 
dance, with  a certain  species  of  house 
fly,  that  seemed  to  revel  in  the  sticky 
substance  found  about  the  habitations 
of  the  melon  louse.  A pint  of  gasoline 
was  poured  about  the  infected  vines  so 
as  to  well  cover  the  swarm  and  the 
fumes  lighted  from  a safe  distance  by 
throwing  a lighted  match  into  the  es- 
caping vapor.  The  resulting  fire  never 
failed  to  entirely  kill  the  colony  of  lice. 


Weeds  Can  Not  Grow 


By  keeping  up  this  practice  for  about 
two  weeks  the  lice  were  successfully 
exterminated  from  this  field.  About  a 
hundred  hills  were  destroyed,  and 
about  ten  gallons  of  gasoline  used.  An 
ounce  of  prevention  was  worth  a 
pound  of  cure.  Other  fields  not  so 
treated  suffered  severely. 

I saw  your  article  on  melon  lice  in 
March  number,  and  thought  this  meth- 
od of  fighting  the  melon  louse  may  be 
of  some  benefit  to  your  readers. 

ALBERT  N.  FROOM. 

Naturita,  Colo. 

(Thank  you.  If  lice  can  be  kept  out 
of  a 160-acre  field  in  this  way,  the 
method  is  practicable  in  most  places. 
— Editor.) 

Have  a New  Sprayer. 

The  Aspinwall  Manufacturing  Co., 
of  Jackson,  Mich.,  have  perfected  a 
set  of  attachments  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  their  four-row  power 
sprayer,  making  this  machine  adapta- 
ble to  all  purposes.  These  attach- 
ments provide  for  spraying  the  vine- 
yard, orchard  or  potato  and  truck 
fields.  In  addition  they  have  a barrel 
outfit  made  especially  for  the  persons 
who  have  only  a few  trees.  This  out- 
fit consists  of  a barrel,  single  cylinder 
pump,  with  syphon  agitator,  a ten-foot 
extension  rod,  ten  feet  of  half-inch 
hose  and  two  nozzles.  With  such  an 
equipment  it  is  easy  to  do  any  of  the 
spraying  that  is  needed  on  a small 
place. 

We  would  not  be  without  The  Fruit- 
Grower  for  twice  the  subscription 
price.  E.  E.  Crawford  & Son,  Dewey, 
Okla. 


in  a perfect  dust 
mulch  such  as  is 
made  by  the  reg- 
ular and  timely 
use  of  a Barker 
Weeder  and 
Muleher. 


FREE 


our  new  illustrated 
descriptive  folder 
which  tells  you  Why 


rite  for  it  today.  Contains  information 
of  value  to  every  man  who  has  a garden. 


The  Barker  Mfg.  Co. 

David  City,  Nebraska 


The  NIAGARA 
Fruit  Ladder 

Baskets  and  Supplies 

A Card  Brings  Our  Catalogue 

BACON  & CO. 

APPLETON,  N.  Y. 


[ COPES  OF  THE  BEST  FRUIT  PAPER \ 


e most  practical  and  he.piul  fruit  paper  published. 
Articles  by  practical  successful  growers.  One  issue 
| tells  how  a grower  got  $10,000  from  22  acres  of 
peaches-  How  a woman  got  f 4,000  for  apples  off  7 
! acres.  Send  1 0C,  today.  THE  FRUIT  BELT 
1 21  Hawkins,  Building,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Subscription  expired?  Renew  today. 
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NOTES 

After  reading  L.  J.  Farmer’s  article 
in  the  March  Fruit-Grower,  I feel 
prompted  to  say  a word  in  defense  of  j 
the  Pan-American  of  which  he  says, 
“that  it  has  little  practical  value  itself 
except  as  a novelty  and  to  convince 
people  that  there  really  is  such  a thing 
as  a fall  bearing  strawberry.”  Now  1 
want  to  say  that  with  the  exception  of 
being  a liberal  runner-maker,  the  Pan- 
American  has  produced  with  me  equal 
to  the  improved  seedlings  from  it,  so 
far  as  they  have  been  tested  by  me. 
What  I mean  to  convey  is  that  this 
mother  plant  of  the  whole  brood  of 
ever-bearers  has  yielded  here  in  the 
fall  as  heavily  as  it  is  usual  for  spring 
crop  varieties  to  produce.  And  not 
only  so,  but  its  berries  have  been  of 
the  average  market  size  and  of  su- 
perior flavor.  I can  further  testify  that 
I have  had  it  make  runners  for  me  in 
quantity  equal  to  many  ordinary  varie- 
ties. 

In  1908  I set  two  rows  about  eight- 
een inches  apart  both  ways  and  mulch- 
ed them  as  deeply  as  their  crowns 
would  bear  with  stable  manure.  By 
fall  the  ground  was  covered  with  run- 
ners, whose  number  I estimated  at  a 
thousand.  Neither  had  these  plants 
reverted  by  this  application  of  nitro- 
genous manure,  but  both  old  plants  and 
runners  blossomed  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. The  manure  rotted  down  so  the 
runners  were  able  to  take  root  in  the 
soil,  but  unfortunately  a long  drouth 
came  on;  I was  called  away  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  and  on  my  return  found 
nearly  the  whole  lot  dead.  A little  ir- 
rigation or  one  timely  rain  would  have 
saved  them.  I believe  that  a little  ju- 
dicious stimulating  would  result  in  as 
many  runners  from  the  Pan-American 
as  would  be  needed,  at  least  for  pri- 
vate planting. 

As  I have  said  before,  anyone  who 
expects  the  ever-bearers  to  be  success- 
ful with  no  more  attention  than  the 
spring  varieties  receive,  will  be  disap- 
pointed; neither  must  he  expect  them 
to  bear  with  the  same  freedom,  for  we 
must  consider  that  these  plants  are  ab- 
normal in  their  acquired  habit  of  bear- 
ing out  of  season,  and  that  they  are 
contending  against  adverse  conditions 
of  temperature  and  moisture  which 
make  impossible  for  them  to  reach 
their  natural  perfection.  Unless  you 
live  in  a region  where  rains  can  be 
depended  on  in  August  and  September, 
you  must  prepare  to  supply  them  water 
by  irrigation  or  special  cultivation. 
Naturally  it  will  take  a while  for  grow- 
ers to  adjust  themselves  to  the  de- 
mands of  this  new  race,  but  the  time 
will  come  when  a certain  number  of 
men  disposed  to  such  work  will  make 
the  culture  of  the  ever-bearers  a spe- 
cialty and  in  number  to  fairly  supply 
market  demands. 

I note  what  C.  E.  Chapman  says  of 
the  “Nettie,”  that  it  is  very  large,  very 
productive,  that  the  berries  are  light 
in  color  and  hold  up  well  in  size,  and 
better  than  the  Gandy  in  this  respect; 
that  it  is  very  soft  and  quality  poor,  | 
but  it  sells  all  right  and  is  profitable; 
and,  finally,  that  it  is  fully  as  late  as 
the  Gandy.”  As  it  grows  here  I should 
amend  his  report  slightly  by  saying 
that  it  is  even  later  than  the  Gandy, 
or  at  least  holds  out  longer;  I should 
not  say  it  is  very  soft,  but  as  firtn  as 


WATCH'S,""  FREE 

We  will  give  you  FREE  a handsome  American  made 
Watch,  Specially  Engraved  Case,  guaranteed  with 
NkFine  Chain,  and  Elegant  Ring,  set  with  Sparkling 
im.  Diamond,  for  selling  20  packages  of  our 
i wonderful  POWDER  BLUING  at  10c  a pack- 
a age.  Write  at  once  for  20  packages,  v 1 1 , 
f WE  TRUST  YOU.  When  sold,  maxi 
V us  $2.00  and  we  will  positively 
vm  send  watch,  ring  and  chain  at 
W once.  Other  premiums  easily  i 
rr  earned:  baseball  suit  and  outfit, 
toy  airship,  kodak*  air  rifle,  etc. 

The  B.  F.  Hager  Co.,  Dept.  E4,  Chicago. 


Fruit  Trees 

CHERRIES,  2 YEARS  OLD,  5 FT.  AND  UP,  8c 

Apples.  Teaches  and  Pears  at  wholesale  prices. 
Write  today  for  our  free  catalogue  and  get  Ontario 
County  grown  nursery  stock  for  big  results.  Ontario 
Nursery  Co.,  Inc.,  Box  No.  21,  Geneva,  New  York. 


Bubach.  I do  not  agree  that  it  is  not 
as  strong  a grower  as  the  Gandy;  here 
it  is  stronger  than  most  sorts  as  are 
all  its  fellow  seedlings  produced  by 
Mr.  Black.  There  is  no  discounting  its 
large  size  and  great  productiveness, 
which  latter  quality  is  usually  absent 
from  the  very  late  kinds. 

There  is  certainly  a great  difference 
between  conditions  in  the  Atlantic 
states  and  the  central  ones  as  they  re- 
late to  the  strawberry,  and  we  cannot 
safely  accept  the  result  of  trials  there 
which  are  often  at  direct  variance  with 
tests  here.  All  the  annual  crop  of  new 
comers  from  the  East  must  be  subject 
to  rigid  trial  before  we  can  prudently 
plant  them  in  quantity. 

Mr.  Chapman  eulogizes  the  Fairfield 
as  the  best  extra  early,  but  several 
trials  of  this  variety  here  have  ended 
in  failure,  and  I see  no  favorable  re- 
ports of  it  in  this  state.  His  favorite 
red  raspberry,  the  King,  on  the  con- 
trary, succeeds  well  throughout  the 
country,  and  its  vigorous  growth  is 
certainly  a characteristic  of  great 
value.  He  says  nothing,  however,  of 
its  disposition  to  fall  off  if  not  picked 
very  promptly,  which  is  certainly  a 
fault  worth  recording.  Mr.  Endicott 
of  Southern  Illinois  tells  me  it  is  the 
best  sort  there  in  resisting  the  root 
gall,  which  simply  plays  havoc  with 
the  Loudon,  and  most  other  kinds,  but 
that  it  winter  kills  as  the  result  of 
warm  spells  followed  by  sudden  cold 
waves.  That  seems  strange,  for  it  and 
al1  the  standard  sorts  are  usually 
hardy  here. 

I notice  the  Himalaya  blackberry  is 
receiving  flattering  advertisements 
from  certain  nurseries,  but  I am  dis- 
posed to  doubt  its  hardiness  in  the 
central  and  northern  states,  despite 
the  claims  made  for  it.  At  least  I 
should  not  risk  more  plants  than 
enough  for  trial.  It  does  well  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  it  is  from  pictures  taken 
there  that  we  are  shown  its  great  pro- 
ductiveness. I fancy  it  will  be  found 
on  a par  with  the  Loganberry  and  Phe- 
nomenal dewberry,  which  cannot  be 
relied  on  north  of  Arkansas. 

The  Superlative  red  raspberry  is  an- 
other variety  that  you  are  invited  to 
buy  with  the  assurance  that  it  will  pro- 
duce double  what  the  Cuthbert  does. 

I have  twice  bought  trial  plants  of  the 
Superlative  and  in  both  cases  it  prov- 
ed to  be  a weak  grower  that  soon  died 
off.  You  are  made  to  believe  in  a re- 
cent advertisement  that  it  has  only 
lately  been  introduced  from  England, 
when  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  has  been 
known  in  this  country  for  many  years. 

It  has  been  listed  by  the  pioneer  firm 
of  Elwanger  & Barry  of  New  York  for 
I don’t  know  how  many  years,  as  well 
as  some  other  foreign  sorts  that  are 
not  adapted  to  field  culture  in  this 
country.  It  is  good  policy  to  be  wary 
of  these  strange  sorts  that  are  intro- 
duced to  our  acquaintance  with  such 
remarkable  testimonials.  The  more 
superlative  the  praise,  the  gaudier  the 
booklet  and  circulars,  and  the  more 
persistently  our  attention  is  solicited, 
the  more  cautious  it  behooves  us  to  be. 

Mr.  Wm.  Brown  of  Lawrence,  Kan., 
writes  that  the  Manitou  red  raspberry 
died  down  last  winter,  and  this  is  as 
badly  affected  with  root  gall  as  the 
Loudon.  Cuthbert  is  most  resistant  to  | 
this  disease  and  is  the  most  vigorous 
in  his  collection.  Eaton  is  good  in 
fruit,  but  too  small  in  plant.  Mr.  Brown 
also  asks  about  the  reliability  of  a 
Southern  Illinois  nursery  which  is  of- 
fering certain  new  varieties  at  cut 
prices.  This  is  a firm  that  sometimes 
advertises  under  their  nursery  name 
and  sometimes  unaer  their  partnership 
name.  They  were  first  exposed  as 
frauds  years  ago,  and  it  is  characteris- 
tic of  our  conventional  endurance  of 
crooked  business  methods  that  they 
have  been  permitted  all  this  time  to 
securely  pursue  their  swindling  of  the 
public.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  Illinois  horticultural  society  to 
protect  the  good  name  of  the  state  in 
such  matters,  but  since  the  election  of 
a certain  United  States  senator,  we 
1 are  less  surprised  at  their  remissness. 
Certainly  the  funds  of  a society  could 
hardly  be  employed  to  a better  pur- 
pose than  to  root  out  this  nefarious 
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W.  W.  THOMAS 
The  Strawberry  Plant 


To  insure  big  crops 
and  large  profits, 
grow  strawberries 
from  pedigreed 
plants  that  have 
been  bred  where 
both  soil  and  climate 
combine  to  make  them 
prolific  bearers.  Anna  lias  a 
natural  strawberry  climate.  My 
plants  are  wonderful  yielders 
plants  of  strong  healthy  root  growth 

and  general  plant  stamina,  so  vital  to  enormous  producers. 
Thomas  plants  are  not  impoverished  by  bearing.  I grow  tor 
plants  only.  Entire  rows  are  dug.  I plant  anew  each  season. 

I do  not  run  a nursery  or  a seed  business— 1 
devote  all  my  time  to  strawberry  plants.  I m 

THOMAS 

The  Strawberry  Plant  Man 

j I Grow  Nothing  Else— At  It  Twenty  Years 

I’ve  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  straw- 
berry culture  the  country  over  and  know  the 
varieties  best  suited  to  your  locality.  Thomas 
plants  are  true  to  label  and  I will  sell  you 
plants  true  to  climate  and  soil — your  climate 
— your  soil.  I breed  all  the  standard  varie- 
, ties;  also  all  the  new  strains  worth  trying, 
rjk  Remember  I grow  nothing  but  strawberry 
plants,  grow  for  the  plant,  not  for  fruit.  I 
„ have  200  acres  of  true-to-name  plants.  Been 
in  business  20  years  and  ship  to  every  state 
in  the  Union.  Satisfaction  assured. 

Send  for  My  Great  Strawberry  Book 

It’s  full  of  interest  to  the  large  grower,  has  valuable  in- 
■ formation  for  the  beginner.  How  to  buy,  plant  and  culti- 
vate how  to  market,  etc.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Send  for 
the  book  and  my  1911  prices.  Do  it  today,  there  is  a short 
plant  crop  in  many  sections.  Orders  are  filled  m rotation,  bet- 
ter orde?Pearly  and  be  sure  of  your  plants.  Don’t  fail  to  name 
shipping  date.  Ask  about  coupon  for  Free  Plant  Offer. 

One  of  the  biggest  growers  writes  "shipments  so  prompt, 
prices  so  reasonable,  plants  so  fresh,  berries  true  to  name  that 
I send  you  all  my  orders.”  Thousands  of  J^st  such  letters. 

Get  in  your  order  t.oday,  or  at  least  SEND  rOH  Mi 
GREAT  BOOK. 

W.  W.  THOMASES*'" 


136  Main  Street 


Anna,  Illinois 


CPECIAL  PRICE 

►J  ON 


LICE  PROOF  NESTS 

— KNUDSON’S  GALVANIZED  STEEL - 
At  Almost  the  Cost  of  Raw  Material 

Greatest  Poultry  Appliance  ever  Invented  — lice 
*■"  will  not  go  near  metal  nests  and  they  last  i a iire- 
time-  Each  nest  has  separate  door  for  Bnuttmg  m 
setting  hens  or  closing  at  night  to  prevent  roosting  in  them. 
Hangs  on  three  nail  heads,  and  to  clean— simply  lift i off  i ind  dump 

Z**"-  contents  out  of  open  back.  Can  bang  otha^eet^  one  above  the  other 

or  endwise.  It  you  use  one-  ypu’ll  want  more.  Free  Illustrated  Catalog. 

*S-  Send  $5.50  For  FuU  Size  Set  of  6 Nests-^egular  Price  W-90 

3 a8nNestts)Sfo?  $10.  Knudson  Mfg.  Co.  Box  204  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


nest  and  banish  it  from  the  state, 
i This  firm  was  banished  from  The 
Fruit-Grower’s  advertising  columns 
years  ago,  and  exposed  at  that  time. 
Editor.) 

There  seems  to  be  accumulating  evi- 
dence that  small  fruits  flourish  better 
in  orchards  than  in  the  open.  I have 
several  times  mentioned  how  the 
blackcap  raspberry  always  comes 
through  the  winter  in  splendid  shape 
and  alive  to  the  tips  of  its  long  canes 
when  growing  in  the  shelter  of  a tree. 

I read  somewhere  that  the  reds  were 
injurious  to  peach  trees,  but  surely 
they  cannot  have  much  influence  if 
they  are  free  from  root  gall.  The  trees 
should  he  as  able  to  compete  for  food 
and  water  as  the  plants.  It  would  nat- 
urally be  supposed  that  the  tree  in 
times  of  drouth  would  affect  the 
bushes  adversely,  hut  I have  never 
been  able  to  see  such  result.  In  Ar- 
kansas it  is  quite  common  to  see  black- 
berries in  peach  orchards,  one  row  of 
berries  to  the  middle,  but  it  must  be 
seen  to  that  there  is  room  for  pruning 
and  spraying  operations.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  berries  will  suffice  for  the 
trees,  thus  accomplishing  a double 
work  with  the  same  amount  of  labor. 

It  would  seem  advisable,  then,  to 
utilize  the  orchard  for  small  fruits 
when  it  is  practicable,  and  that  so  far 
from  the  trees  robbing  the  plants  as 
the  rule  is  with  most  growths,  the  lat- 
ter seem  to  flourish  the  more  in  the 
close  proximity  of  their  overshadowing 
neighbors.  But  this  does  not  hold  true 
of  strawberries.  They  plainly  reveal 
that  they  cannot  compete  with  the  tree 
whenever  a dry  time  comes  on  and  I 
should  much  prefer  to  have  them  in 
the  open.  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Missouri. 


Crops — 
No  Pay” 


How  We  Make  It  Easy  For  You  To 
Own  Either  An  Irrigated  or  Non' 
Irrigated  Farm  In  Canada 

This  wonderful  offer  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
should  be  read  by  every  man  and  woman 
watching  for  a lifetime  opportunity  then 
write  at  once  and  investigate.  Hundreds 
have  paid  fully  for  homes  here  out  ot  hrsc 
one  or  two  crops. 

Get  the  Land  That  Pays  For  Itself  In 

Sunny  Alberta’sV  alleys 

The  Famous  Valleys  of  Canada  s Bow  River  and 
Saskatchewan  River.  Only  Small  Payment  Down 
—Pay  Balance  Out  Of  Your  Crops—  No  Crops 
—No  Pay.” 

In  the  non-irrigated  section  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan River  Valley,  in  Central  Alberta 
we  offer  you  a farm  on  a new  line  ot  me 
Canadian  Pacific  at  lowest  prices  and  easi 
est  terms. 

Get  a home  here.  Under  agreement.  Pay 
out  of  crops  for  your  land.  Let  u _ 
you  of  others  here  raising  potatoes,  onion, 
vegetable  products,  sugar  beets,  berrie_. 
alfalfa,  field  peas,  timothy,  dairying,  gen 
eral  stock  raising-enormous  crops  wheat, 
oats,  barley  and  flax.  Send  me  y^P-T-p 
today  and  ask  for  books  you  want  rKLt. 

J.  S.  DENNIS,  President 
CANADIAN  PACIFIC  IRRIGATION 
COLONIZATION  CO.,  Ltd. 
1559th  Ave.,  West,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada 
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ANUARY  ADS 

CRITICISED 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


In  the  January  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  $5  was  offered  for  the  best 
criticism  of  the  advertisements  appear- 
ing in  that  issue.  As  a result  of  this 
announcement  every  mail  reaching 
this  office  for  many  days  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  January  number 
brought  letters  from  our  subscribers 
making  comments  upon  the  advertise- 
ments. It  was  no  small  task  to  read 
all  of  these  criticisms,  for  most  of 
them  were  of  considerable  length. 

In  summing  up  the  advertisers  who 
were  mentioned  in  these  numerous  let- 
ters we  were  gratified  to  find  that 
those  who  were  not  mentioned  were 
exceedingly  few  in  number,  and  were 
not  altogether  confined  to  the  classi-  I 
fied  columns.  One-half  of  the  letters  ; 
received  mentioned  the  advertisement, 
of  the  Cushman  Spraying  Machine  Co., 
and  in  each  case  the  remarks  were 
highly  commendatory  of  the  taste 
shown  in  arranging  this  ad.  Mr.  Cush- 
man scored  a splendid  hit  by  having 
the  photograph  showing  Mrs.  Cushman 
and  her  interest  in  the  sprayer.  Forty- 
seven  per  cent  of  these  letters  of  criti- 
cism made  favorable  comments  upon 
the  advertisements  of  the  Sherwin- 
Williams  Co.  This  advertisement  was 
voted  as  either  the  best  or  second  best 
in  arrangement.  One  of  these  letters, 
which  votes  this  ad  as  best,  states: 
“It  is  direct  and  convincing;  technical, 
yet  within  the  intelligence  of  the  aver- 
age reader.  In  the  testimonials  ap- 
pended, both  the  names  and  addresses 
are  given,  leaving  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader  as  to  their  valid- 
ity.” 

While  most  of  the  letters  received 
spoke  favorably  of  most  of  the  adver- 
tisements mentioned,  a few  ads  came 
in  for  sharp  criticism  and  suggestions 
that  are  based  upon  merit.  One  writer 
says  that  he  thinks  the  ad  of  “the  Mis- 
souri Water  & Steam  Supply  Co.  would 
do  better  to  say  ‘pipe  handling  tools’ 
instead  of  ‘plumbers’  tools,’  as  farmers 
and  fruit-growers  are  not  likely  to  be 
plumbers.  But  pipe-fitting  tools  would 
come  in  handy  quite  often.” 

The  following,  in  our  judgment  is 
the  best  of  the  many  letters  which  we 
have  received.  It  comes  from  Mr.  M. 

L.  Rhodes,  Tionesta,  Pa.,  who  was 
awarded  the  prize  of  $5. 


Get  this  Genuine  Alectride  Tool N 

Grinder  on  Free  Trial 


Barman  Supply  Co.,  ICO  Harrison  St.,  Dept  3324  Qilafn 


Please  send  me  free  and  prepaid  bonlc*et>  explaining 
your  tree  trial  ofler  of  your  AlccUule  'fool  On 


Sharpen  yonr  tools  at  my  expense.  I want  to  show  you  that  the  ancient  grindstone 
is  a back  number  and  that  the  emery  wheel  is  a menace.  I want  you  to  try  positively 
free  this  genuine  Alectride  Farm  Tool  Grinder.  Alectride  is  the  only  t 


. . . - true  abrasive.  It  will  ^ ... 

Hot  draw  l-ie  temper  from  Steel;  it  will  sharpen  the  dullest  tool  in  from  8 to  5 minutes,  when  ♦♦  coupon 

the  grindstone  would  take  half  an  hour.  Alectride  never  wears  out.  It  does  not  glaze  over. 

I want  to  send  a few  of  these  machines  out  on  Free  Trial  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.  I want 
to  put  one  in  every  locality.  I want  you  to  clip  off  and  send  the  coupon  at  the  upper  right  hand  corner 
of  this  announcement  and  I will  mail  at  once  circulars  explaining  every  detail  of  the  ofler  I am  making  here. 

I Don’t  Want  Yon  to  Send  Me  a Cent  of  Your  Money.  I Don’t  Want  Any  Promise 

I merely  want  to  place  this  Genuine  Alectride  Grinder  on  your  farm  for  a few  days.  Sharpen  your  dull  axe,  your  dull  scythe,  your  dull  coi 
knives,  your  dull  cold  cliisels,  or  hatchet,  or  any  dull  tool  you  have.  See  how  quickly 
and  how  easily  it  is  done.  See  how  Alectride  (made  of ' he  substance  of  precious  stones) 
sharpens  your  tools  in  from  one-fourth  to  one-twenty-f..Ji  of  the  lime  required  by  a 
grindstone  and  does  not  heat  nor  draw  the  temper.  Do  all  this— give  this  machine  the 
most  severe  tests-^hca  unless  you  think  that  you  positively  cannot  get  along  wi.hout 
j e/^°°*  9rinc*er*  sent*  h back  at  our  expense.  We’ll  ask  no  questions. 

>Ve  11  take  it  back  without  a word,  and  we’ll  pay  the  transportation  charges.  Now  send 
the  coupon.  Let  us  tell  you  all  about  this  wonderful  abrasive  and  our  free  trial  oCer. 

Remember— Alectride  is  really  manufactured  precious  stones.  It  Is  even  harder 
than  the  hardest  diamond.  Alectride  will  scratch  a diamond  and  cut  glass  like  a knife 
cuts  an  apple.  Send  the  coupon  today  and  get  full  exylaoatiou  of  our  Great  lO  Day 
Hard  Enough  Froe  TriaB  0ffer*  1)0  this  now.  Do  not  delay. 

*°  Scratch  Hannan  Snpply  Ctu,  160  Harrison  St,  Dept-  3324 , Chicago,  DL 
the  Plammiili"^— — 


10  MACHINES  IN  1 

1 One  Sickle  Grinder  Wheel 

2 One  l ine  Grinding  Wheel 

3 One  Coarse  Grinding  Wheel 

4 One  Harman  Special  Oil  Stone 

5 One  Saw  Cummer 

6 One  Sickle  Holding  Attachment 

7 One  Scythe  Stone 

8 One  Harmon  Special  Razor  Hone 

9 One  Disc  Grinding  Attachment 
18  One  Tool  Rest 


t,’Carolina,,,,  Canning  Machines 


The  handsomest  line  in  America.  All  sizes  and  prices. 
For  home  or  factory.  Our  canners  have  made  North 
Carolina  canned  goods  famous  the  world  over.  For  free 
catalog  write  today.  Tharp  Hdw.  &,  Mfg.  Co.,  Elkin,  N.C. 


A Letter  of  Criticism. 

No  business  enterprise  can  be  car- 
ried on  successfully  without  a certain 
amount  of  publicity  or  advertising. 
'The  volume  of  business  of  any  house 
is  usually  commensurate  only  with  the 
i amount  of  advertising  done.  Failure 
commercially  is  the  result  of  adverse 
business  methods;  however,  success 
sometimes  comes  through  failure,  as 
failure  leads  experience  forcibly  by 
the  forelock,  experience  takes  success 
gently  by  the  hand.  Modern  business 
methods  demand  a liberal  use  of  print- 
ers’ ink,  which,  other  conditions  being 
right,  insures  success  from  the  start, 
for  advertising  is  the  electric  button 
that  sets  business  awhirl.  In  this  age 
of  close  competition,  when  brains  is 
the  price  of  custom,  no  business  enter- 
prise can  afford  to  ignore  the  well- 
established  fact  that  judicious  and  per- 
sistent advertising  is  the  royal  road 
that  leads  to  the  pinacle  of  business 
success. 

More  than  400  displayed  advertise- 
ments, of  which  number  seventeen  are 
full-page  and  nineteen  half-page,  with 
nearly  two  pages  of  classified,  all  of 
which  appeared  in  the  January  num- 
ber, speak  something  of  the  “pulling” 
qualities  of  The  Fruit-Grower  as  an 
'.advertising  medium.  Of  the  displayed 
3ds  about  237,  or  nearly  58  per  cent, 
Pe  illustrated  with  cuts.  At  least  10 
per  cent  of  the  remaining  175  could  be 
'improved  by  the  use  of  cuts.  The 
large  number  above  10  per  cent  which 
are  not  illustrated  are  not  at  fault  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  illustrations, 


COW  PEAS 


Wf*  can  furnlsi, 
'util  April  ir,th. 


'am  <luant^v-  Will  make  special  price 
_.JL  leading  varieties,  new  crop. 


Dent  f r r 'nc  buuiHWESi 
pt'  F.  G„  Fayetteville,  Arkansas. 


as  some  ads  are  just  as  effective  typo- 
graphically or  otherwise  without  cuts; 
as,  for  instance,  the  full-page  ad  of  the 
Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Co.,  adver- 
tising “Black  Leaf  40”  spray,  and  the 
Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  and  Orchards 
Co.,  advertising  their  “Year  Book  for 
1011.”  Among  the  full-page  ads,  I 
think  that  of  the  Pueblo-Rocky  Ford 
Land  Co.  could  be  improved  by  the 
use  of  half-tone  cuts,  which  would  add 
much  to  its  appearance  typograph- 
ically and  doubtless  augment  its  “pull- 
ing” power,  as  the  ad  is  largely  set 
with  “body”  type.  The  Hamilton  Or- 
chard Heater  Co.’s  full-page  ad,  which 
is  largely  set  in  “body”  type,  is  a case 
in  point.  The  large  half-tone  of  the 
heater  adds  very  materially  to  the  ap- 
pearance and  attractiveness  of  the  ad. 
The  full-page  ad  of  the  Frost  Preven- 
tion Co.  is  very  nicely  and  method- 
ically arranged,  but  it  shows  little  con- 
trast of  type  display. 

Taken  as  a whole  the  ads  in  The 
Fruit-Grower  are  up  to  date  and  mod- 
ern in  make-up  and  display,  while  the 
subject  matter  under  treatment  in 
each  case  shows  tact  and  business  in- 
stinct on  the  part  of  the  writers.  How- 
ever, a very  important  factor  in  the 
well-appearance  of  the  ads  and  the 
splendid  detail  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tions and  cuts  used  is  due  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly great  measure  to  the  high 
quality  of  super  calendered  paper  used 
by  the  publishers  of  The  Fruit-Grower. 
Comparison  of  the  same  ads  in  The 
Fruit-Grower  and  in  periodicals  using 
common  news  paper  will  show  the  dif- 
ference. 

Advertisers  in  general  appreciate 
this  fact,  as  is  evinced  by  their  wide 
use  of  The  Fruit-Grower’s  columns. 

What  I consider  to  bp  the  best  ad  in 
the  January  issue  is  the  full  page  of 
the  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co..  All 
the  other  ads  appeal  only  to  certain 
classes  and  at  certain  times,  or  under 
certain  conditions;  but  theirs,  with 
their  big  catalogue  of  thousands  of  | 
articles  of  universal  and  everyday 
use,  appeal  to  all  people  and  at  all 
times. 

The  advertisements  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower  constitute  a sort  of  encyclo- 
edia,  or  perhaps  a symposium,  along 
all  lines  that  pertain  to  farm  life,  and 
each  copy  preserved  will  be  found 
useful  in  after  months  and  years  as  a 
work  of  reference  on  that  account. 
Not  only  are  the  ads  valuable  as  above 
stated,  but  they  keep  one  posted  with 
reference  to  new  interests  and  things 
which  eventually  find  their  way  to  the 
homes  and  farms  of  the  most  enter- 
prising farmers.  Valuable  in  particu- 
lar to  the  grower  of  fruit,  of  whatever 
kind,  whether  for  home  consumption 
or1  commercially,  are  the  ads  in  The 
Fruit-Grower,  as  everything  from  a 
farm  down  that  could  possibly  contri- 
bute anything  to  the  pleasure  or  suc- 
cess of  the  business  can  be  found  in 
the  columns  of  that  magazine.  Per- 
sonally I have  written  to  but  a few 
advertisers,  but  expect  to  answer  a 
number  in  a short  time.  Those  writ- 
ten to  are:  Market  Growers’  Journal, 

Louisville,  Ky. ; The  Ohio  Hatchery 
and  Mfg.  Co.,  Bellevue,  O.;  The  Living- 


GALLOWAY 


SAVES  YOU 

$50  to  $300  HI 


a real  engine  factory.  Save  dealer,  jobber  and  catalogue  house  profit.  No  such  offer 
as  I make  on  the  class  of  engine  I sell  has  ever  been  made  before  in  all  Gasoline  Engine 
history.  Here  is  the  secret  and  reason:  I turn  them  out  all  alike  by  the  thousands  in  my 

enormous  modern  factory,  equipped  with  automatic  machinery.  I sell  them  direct  to  you 
for  less  money  than  some  factories  can  make  them  at  actual  shop  cost. 

All  you  pay  me  for  is  actual  raw  material,  labor  and  one  small  profit  (and  I buy  my 
material  in  enormous  quantities). 

Anybody  can  afford  and  might  just  as  well  have  a high  grade  engine  when  he 
can  get  in  on  a wholesale  deal  of  this  kind.  I’m  doing  something  that  never  was 
done  before.  Think  of  it ! A price  to  you  that  is  lower  than  dealers  and 
jobbers  can  buy  similar  engines  for,  in  carload  lots,  for  spot  cash. 

An  engine  that  is  made  so  good  in  the  factory  that  I will  send 
ft  out  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  an  expert  to  any  inexperienced 
users,  on  30  days’  free  trial,  to  test  against  any  engine  made  of 
similar  horse-power  that  sells  for  twice  as  much,  and  let  him 
be  the  judge.  Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  a 


m 


5-H.-P.  Only  $119.50 


Get  Gal  tow  ay 9 s 
Biggest  and  Best 
FREE  BOOK 


Write  today  for  my  beautiful  new  50-page  Engine  Book  in  fou* 
colors,  nothing  like  it  ever  printed  before,  full  of  valuable  information, 
showing  how  I make  them  and  how  you  can  make  more  money  with  a 
gasoline  engine  on  the  farm.  Write  me — 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres,,  Wm.  Galloway  COr 
1035  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


ANYBODY 
CAN  LAY  IT. 


Rubber  Roofing 


Warranted  For  Twenty.  Five  Years. 

CDCIAUT  DA  in  To  Any  Station  East  of  Rocky  Moun- 
rnciun  I ■ HI&J  tains,  except  Texas,  Colo- 
rado, New  Mexico,  N.  Dakota,  S.  Dakota,  Wyoming, 
Montana.  Special  prices  to  these  states  on  request. 

ONE-PLY  ....  Weighs  35  lbs.,  108  Sqnare  Feet,  $1.10  per  roll. 

TWO-PLY  ...  Weighs  45  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  $1.30  per  roll. 

THKEE-PLY  • Weighs  55  lbs.,  108  Sqnare  Feet,  $1.50  per  roll. 

TERMS  CASH:  We  save  you  the  wholesalers’  and  retailers’  profit.  These 

special  prices  only  hold  good  for  immediate  shipment. 

Indestructible  by  Heat.  Cold,  Sun  op  Rain. 

Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  refer  you  to  Southern  Illinois  National  Bank. 

CENTURY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Dept.  363,  East  St.  Louis.  Ills. 


Fairbanks=Morse 
I.  H.  P. 

SprayingOutfit 


Light  enough  to  be  easily  moved  around  the  orchard  and  strong 
enough  to  work  year  after  year,  supplying  two  nozzles  at  200  pounds 
pressure.  We  have  other  outfits,  2 and  3 H.  P.,  skidded  or  portable,  and 
a full  line  of  accessories.  Send  for  Catalog  No.  S953. 

Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Denver,  Colo.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Chicago,  111.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Fairbanks,  Morse  & Co. 


Principles  of  Fruit  Growing  IatiSrofeThe 

most  complete  and  up-to-date  hook  of  its  kind.  Price, 
$1.50,  postpaid.  The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

ston  Seed  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

With  some  appreciation  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  subject  in  hand,  and  yet 
with  an  instinctive  feeling  that  I have 
said  enough,  I will  venture  to  quit, 
with  a strong  hope  for  the  near  real- 
ization of  new  press  joys,  and  the 
over  taxation  of  the  office  force  tak- 
ing care  of  new  subscribers. 

Tionesta,  Pa.  M.  L.  RHODES. 

$ # 

Subscription  expired?  Renew  today 


I’ll  Save  You 

£25.00  y 


on  my  1911  Split  Hickory  Auto- 
Seat  Buggy.  Or,  25%  saving 
guaranteed  on  retail  price  of  any 
vehicle.  Made  to  order.  30  days’ 
road  test— 2-year  guarantee. 


Let  Me  Pay  the 
Postage  on  Big 
Book  to  You 

Shows  125  styles.  Also  harness. 

Beautiful  color-views.  Prices astoii' 
ishingly  low.  Write  me  now. 

H.  C Phelps.  Pres. 

7h«  OhioCarriag©  Mfg.Co. 

Sta.  46  .Columbus.  O. 
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The  New 

“T''  * J” 

Friend 

TANK 

FILLER 


Fills  tank  in  six 
minutes.  HUN- 
DR  EDS  have  been 
sold  and  are  NOW 
WORKING.  Weighs 
only  5 lbs.  SPECIAL 
DISCOUNTS  to  dealers. 
SPECIAL  INTRODUC- 
TORY PROPOSITION  to 
fruit  growers  in  new  ter- 
ritory. Write  for  bulletin 
and  SPECIAL  PRICE. 
Used  on  ANY  POWER 
SPRAYER. 

Immediate  deliveries. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


PATIKT  APPLIED  FOR 


THIS  FIGURE  I SPRAYER  r.AC?IircT 
is  the  STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD— the  EASIEST 
DRAWING  LARGE  CAPACITY  Outfit  ever 
HUNDREDS  now  working.  Equipped  with  the  CELE- 
BRATED “FRIEND”  HIGH-PRESSURE  Fig.  10 


Motor  Pump,  and  the  “FRIEND”  PROPELLER  AGI- 
TATOR.  SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  PRICE  in  new 
territory.  READ  SPECIAL  OFFER. 


THE  .. 
"FRIEND 
DRIVE  SPRAY’ 
NOZZLES 


Throw  a fine  spray  20 
<o  26  feet  from  the 
Power  Sprayer 

Absolutely  No  Complications  or 
working  parts.  Jnst  as  simple  as 
they  look.  Made  for  heavy  foli- 
age. I.irge  trees,  and  spraying 
against  the  wind.  Nothin*  to 
manipulate,  catch,  drip  or  clog 
Only  one  neetfed  for  each  lead 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re- 
funded. Price  (angle  or  regular,  state 
which  is  wanted).  51.00  each  postpaid 


“Friend”  “Labor  Savers” 

Special  Offer  to  You,  Mr.  Fruit-Grower 


We  have  found  that  our  Outfits  and  appliances  are 
our  BEST  ADVERTISERS.  Therefore,  we  have  set 
aside  a LIMITED  NUMBER  of  the  New  Model  Power 
Machines  to  place  strictly  as  INTRODUCTORY,  and 
have  already  placed  many  of  them.  We  are  furnishing 
anything  from  the  Engine  and  Pump  up  to  the  complete 
Outfits. 


Tell  us  what  you  have  in  mind  and  let  us  quote  you 
our  BEST  PROPOSITION  for  IMMEDIATE  DELIV- 
ERY. Over  300  of  these  CELEBRATED  Power  Outfits 
have  been  delivered  to  date,  and  you  must  ACT  NOW. 

If  you  have  an  old  Model  you  wish  to  trade  in,  let 
us  know  what  it  is  and  we’ll  quote  you  our  BEST  CASH 
OFFER.  Our  Motor-Pump  and  propeller  agitator  can 
be  put  onto  any  Power  Sprayer,  and  an  EVEN  HIGH 
PRESSURE,  THOROUGHLY  AGITATED,  will  bring 
us  MORE  ORDERS. 


Whether  it’s  Power  Sprayers,  Tank  Fillers,  “Drive 
Spray”  or  “FRIEND”  Fog  Nozzles,  or  the  CELEBRAT- 
ED “FRIEND”  Angle  Shut-Offs,  tell  us  about  it  and 
WE’LL  DO  THE  REST. 


“Friend”  Mfg.Co.,  Gasport,  83S  N.  Y. 

DESIGNERS,  ORIGINATORS,  PIONEERS 
Exclusive  Manufacturers  of  the  world’s  BEST  Sprayers 


Fig.  10. 

PROPELLER  AGITATOR  FREE 
with  each  order  for  this  Motor-Pump,  during  next  30 
days.  CONTINUOUS.  ECONOMICAL  HIGH  PRES- 
SURE is  what  you  are  looking  for.  When  you  place 
this  MOTOR-PUMP  on  your  Sprayer  you  run  NO  RISK. 
You  have  the  advantage  of  our  many  years  ot  experi- 
ence. The  1911  Model  is  better  than  ever. 

READ  SPECIAL  OFFER. 


Fig.  2. 

LOW  DOWN,  HILLY  ORCHARD  MODEL 
The  most  novel  Power  Sprayer  made.  Has  every  up- 
to-date  feature.  The  CELEBRATED  “FRI  END  HIGH 
PRESSURE  Motor-Pump  and  propeller  agitator.  Per- 
fectly short  turning.  Top  of  200  gal.  tank  3 (I-  6 *e. 
from  ground.  Not  an  experiment,  but  an  ESTAB- 
LISHED MODEL. 

SEE  SPECIAL  OFFER. 


••FRIEND"  MFC.  CO  , Gasport.  N.  Y. 
•In.  * Ik —in  kniUoa.Dl  tore  Saatn.  «k  "HI  W 


J 


Mr  Dpfilpr  Letusquoteyouattract- 
IyAI  • m-J C/Clid  ive,  special  discounts  on 
the  CELEBRATED  TANK.  FILLER  and 
the  NOZZLES.  First  Come  First  Served. 


There’s  a SECRET  at 
the  Arrow  Point 


Thoasands  ol  Op-Tip 
Date  Frolt  6ro«ers  in  / 
sating.  "FRIEND  HOZ- 
ZLES  ME  SUPERIOR." 
mi  Is  this  ? 


SIMPLY  heeaase  they  GET  THEBE.  An  IMITATION 

indicates  that  somewhere  there  is  so  ORIGINAL.  Look  od 
the  NOZZLE  you  use  and  see  if  you  can  find  the  MAKER'S 
NAME  and  the  word  "PATENTED."  ~ 


The  “KIUEND” 


itch,  drip 


They  make  the  finest  MIST-LIKE  Spray, 
farther  into  the  trees  than  the  cluster. 

The  "ANGIE"  spray*  op  under  the  letvee  and  down  Into  tho  CALYX. 
The  "REGULAR  "la  tor  ordinary  work.  State  which  la  nantad.  * “ 
taction  guaranteed  or  money  rtfunded.  Price,  SI. 00  each,  po 

“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO. 

\ Gosport,  Niagara  County  ...  New  York 


ASTERN  N.  Y.  MEETING 


Report  of  the  Annual  Meeting  Held  at 
Poughkeepsie,  February  23-24 


The  New  York  Fruit-Growers’  Asso-  j 
ciation  held  their  annual  eastern  meet- 
ing at  Poughkeepsie,  Feb.  23-24. 

In  his  address  President  Allis  scor- 
ed heavily  on  the  reciprocity  treaty 
and  barge  canal.  He  spoke  in  favor  of 
a complete  parcels  post  system,  and 
urged  growers  to  take  an  active  inter- 
est in  these  matters. 

The  secretary’s  report  was  the  same 
as  given  at  the  Rochester  meeting, 
with  the  exception  that  it  reported  a 
gain  in  membership  for  1911. 

There  were  over  a thousand  mem- 
bers before  the  Poughkeepsie  meeting 
and  it  was  safe  to  estimate  two  hun- 
dred more. 

Professor  Parrott  spoke  on  pear 
psylla,  advising  the  same  treatment  as 
given  in  his  paper  at  Rochester.  See 
February  and  March  numbers  of  The 
Fruit-Grower. 

Much  of  the  ground  covered  at  this 
meeting  is  the  same  as  reported  in 
those  numbers  on  the  two  Rochester 
meetings,  so  we  will  mention  such  ad- 
dresses very  briefly. 

‘‘Collar  Rot,”  by  E.  W.  Mitchell  of 
Cornell  brought  some  new  information 
on  this  subject.  Collar  rot  may  arise 
from  a number  of  causes,  among 
which  are  arsenical  poisoning,  winter 
injury  and  parasitic  organisms.  The  | 
first  need  not  be  considered  in  this 
state.  Winter  injury  can  he  lessened 
by  encouraging  the  early  maturity  of 
the  wood  and  hanking  the  trees. 

Most  of  the  collar  rot,  however,  is 
caused  by  parasitic  organisms  and 
these  usually  gain  entrance  through 
wounds  made  by  borers,  mechanical 
injuries  or  cracks  made  in  the  hark 
by  winter  injury.  Injury  followed  by 
heart  rot  is  often  mistaken  for  collar 
rot.  Brown  rot  and  canker  finding  an 
entrance  through  wounds,  also  cause  a 


similar  trouble,  but  the  true  collar  rot 
has  lately  been  discovered  to  he  due 
to  the  fire  blight  bacteria  getting  a 
foothold  through  bark  injuries. 

If  conditions  are  favorable  after  the 
entrance  of  this  bacteria  the  destruc- 
tion is  very  rapid  and  little  can  be 
done  to  prevent  it  unless  very  close 
watch  is  kept  and  immediate  treat- 
ment resorted  to  as  with  pear  blight. 

In  most  instances,  however,  the  prog- 
ress of  the  disease  is  slower  and  thor- 
ough treatment  will  usually  save  the 
trees. 

The  treatment  is  as  follows:  Hoe 

away  earth  from  bodies  of  trees  to  the 
depth  of  the  first  large  roots  during 
June  and  dig  out  all  borers  and  cut 
any  diseased  hark  hack  from  a half 
inch  to  an  inch  into  the  healthy  bark. 
Paint  with  concentrated  lime-sulphur 
full  strength  or  corrosive  sublimate,  1 
to  1,000,  and  then  cover  with  gas  tar 
or  a good  paint.  Go  over  trees  again 
in  the  fall  and  if  there  has  been  any 
further  advance  of  the  disease  treat 
again  in  the  same  way. 

A discussion  on  the  susceptibility  of 
different  varieties  was  so  out  of  har- 
mony that  it  appeared  that  conditions 
rather  than  varieties  was  more  impor- 
tant, though  the  general  opinion  that 
! some  varieties  are  more  subject  than 
others  seem  to  be  well  grounded.  King, 
Sutton  and  Hubbardston  seemed  to  be 
generally  thought  to  be  most  suscep- 
tible, hut  some  thought  the  King  dis- 
ease was  a little  different.  Some  said 
Ben  Davis  and  Spy  were  susceptible, 
while  others  mentioned  those  varieties 
as  particularly  resistant.  Root  rot  is 
sometimes  mistaken  for  collar  rot,  but 
this  is  an  entirely  different  trouble. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Anthony  of  Cornell  spoke 
on  "Packing  Apples,”  illustrated  with 
packing  table,  boxes  and  fruit.  He 


took  up  the  matter  very  thoroughly, 
but  as  the  ground  covered  was  prac- 
tically the  same  as  Professor  Wilson 
covered  at  Rochester,  readers  are  re- 
ferred to  the  February  number. 

Mr.  Wallace’s  talk  on  lime-sulpliur 
covers  the  same  ground  as  found  in 
the  Rochester  report  by  Mr.  Irvine. 

Mr.  Barton’s  talk  on  “The  Peach” 
can  be  found  in  the  March  number. 

At  this  time  several  questions  came 
up  for  discussion. 

What  results  have  been  obtained  by 
using  basic  slag  on  apples  and 
peaches?  Mr.  Hart  thinks  it  increases 
size  and  color.  Professor  Hedrick 
said  it  was  cheaper  to  use  acid  phos- 
phate. Mr.  Cornell  got  no  results. 

What  benefit  is  lime  to  the  orchard? 
Professor  Hedrick  said  it  may  do 
three  things:  Correct  soil  acidity,  fur- 

nish plant  food  and  act  mechanically 
on  the  soil  to  improve  its  texture.  It 
also  makes  available  other  plant  food. 

What  is  the  value  of  alfalfa,  sweet 
clover  and  vetch  as  a cover  crop?  Pro- 
fessor Hedrick  said  he  would  not  use 
alfalfa  or  sweet  clover.  Vetch  is  one 
of  the  best  cover  crops.  At  the  Geneva 
station  they  use  a mixture  consisting 
ot  one  bushel  oats  or  barley,  sixteen 
pounds  red  or  mammoth  clover,  fif- 
teen pounds  of  winter  vetch  and  one- 
half  pound  of  cowhorn  turnip.  They 
use  this  amount  per  acre,  mix  and  sow 
all  together  about  August  1st. 

Who  has  planted  the  Delicious  apple 
in  the  East,  and  what  is  its  value?  The 
general  opinion  was  that  it  was  out  of 
its  latitude  here,  growing  too  small 
and  was  very  subject  to  scab.  All 
agreed  on  its  high  quality,  but  most 
thought  it  was  better  to  grow  varieties 
that  could  be  brought  to  perfection 
here  father  than  try  to  produce  those 
that  require  a longer  season.  Very 
few,  however,  have  fruited  this  vaii- 
ety. 

Has  anyone  increased  the  average 
yield  of  the  apple  orchard  by  under- 
drainage? LTnder-dramage,  replied 
Professor  Hedrick,  is  very  important 
where  the  natural  under-drainage  is 
not  good. 


SLIDE  §B!N21 

A,  g HORSE.  I MAN  ROAD  ANACHINE 


AN  ALL-ROUND 


Road 
Machine 


Weight 
650  Pounds 


Shipped  on 
Free  Trial 


EsneciaUv  designed  for  leveling  and  preparing 
Irrigated  land.  No  neck  weight.  Flanged  wheels 
Fivot  axle.  Frame  30  inches  from  ground.  Direu 
lever  connection  with  blade  permitting  instant  op- 
eration. Best  and  lowest  price  machine  on  the 
market.  Good  Roads  Book  Sent  Free. 

Glide  Road  Machine  Co.,  366  E.  St.,  Minneapolis. 


What  is  the  best  fertilizer  for  a 
bearing  pear  orchard?  Mr.  Cornell 
said  it  depended  on  varieties.  Seckle 
can  be  fertilized  heavily,  and  he  does 
this  and  uses  cover  crops.  He  is  more 
careful  in  applying  nitrogen  to  Bart- 
lett and  Bose.  He  mixes  his  own  fer- 
tilizers and  applies  in  April  or  May.  , 
He  doesn’t  favor  such  treatment  for 
young  orchards  not  yet  in  hearing. 

Mr.  Morrell  said  tobacco  stems  were 
the  best  fertilizer  he  could  find,  fur- 
nishing humus  as  well  as  considerable 
plant  food.  He  places  wood  ashes  sec- 
ond. He  does  not  like  basic  slag. 

Mr.  Hepwort'n  said  he  got  too  much 
growth  with  just  ordinary  cultivation. 

Which  is  better,  one  or  two-year-old 
apple  trees  for  planting  a new  or- 
chard? Professor  Hedrick  said  he  pre- 
ferred a two-year-old  tree,  provided  it 
was  headed  to  suit.  Also  a large  re 
is  preferable  to  a small  one  of  sam 
age  grown  under  like  conditions. 

What  is  essential  to  obtain  hig 
color  in  apples?  Professor  HedriCK 
said  they  had  not  been  able  to  app 
ciahly  effect  color  by  fertilization- 
helps  color,  hut  at  a sacrifice  o 
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While  the  Cup-shaped  Calyx  of  the  Apple 

Bloom  is  still  open — that  is  the  time  to  spray  with 

Swift’s  Arsenate  of  Lead 

The  arsenate  falls  into  this  calyx  cup  and  when  it  closes 
a few  days  later  the  poison  is  there  ready  for  the  worm’s 
first  meal  any  time  thereafter,  whether  a day  or  a month. 
.1  he  use  of  Swift’s  is  insurance  against  wormy  fruit. 
The  worm  feeds  upon  this  poisoned  calyx  and  never 
enters  the  apple. 

In  hundreds  of  orchards  sprayed  last  spring  with 
Swift’s  Arsenate  of  Lead  there  was  practically  no  wormy  fruit.  Before  the  owners  of  those  or- 
chards took  up  spraying  the  codling  moth  alone  reduced  their  possible  yield  20  to  40  per  cent. 

Write  for  Our  New  Illustrated  Book — Raising  Apples.  From  Planting  the  Trees,  to 

Caring  for  the  Crop,  this  Book  is  a True  Guide. 

Your  former  losses  in  fruits  and  vegetables  will  be  reduced  90  per  cent  by 
thorough  spraying  with  Swift’s  Arsenate  of  Lead.  Swift’s  mixes  readily 
with  water.  The  fine  particles  remain  a long  time  in  suspension  and  will 
not  clog  the  pump.  Only  the  heaviest  rains  can  wash  it  off. 


MERRIMAC  CHEMICAL  CO. 


51  BROAD  STREET 

BOSTON  MASS. 


and  quality.  Shallow,  light  soils  give 
better  color. 

What  kinds  of  apples  would  it  be 
best  to  set  now  to  be  the  most  profit- 
able in  the  long  run,  Baldwins  or 
Duchess  and  Wealthy?  Set  all.  Bald- 
wins as  permanent  and  the  others  for 
fillers.  Professor  Hedrick  prefers  to 
set  early-bearing  standards  rather 
than  dwarfs  as  fillers. 

Is  it  better  to  plant  our  apple  trees 
in  the  fall  or  spring?  Mr.  Morrell  said 
spring,  unless  the  trees  are  thorough- 
ly matured.  Several  favored  fall  plant- 
ing and  the  question  brought  up  con- 
siderable discussion,  which  seemed  to 
indicate  that  conditions  must  be  con- 
sidered and  only  thoroughly  matured 
trees  set  in  the  fall.  Some  advocated 
buying  in  the  fall  and  caring  for  the 
trees  themselves  during  the  winter 
rather  than  have  them  stored  at  the 
nursery.  They  can  then  have  their 
trees  in  good  condition  when  ready  to 
set  in  the  spring  and  are  more  apt  to 
get  better  trees  and  just  what  they 
order  in  the  fall. 

Editor  Collingwood  of  the  Rural 
New  Yorker  spoke  on  “Needed  Legis- 
lation Concerning  the  Commission 
Business.”  He  cited  many  transactions 
between  producers  and  commission 
men,  and  showed  just  how  the  grower 
is  at  the  mercy  of  these  dealers,  with 
no  way  to  follow  and  recover  from  an 
injustice  or  downright  swindle. 

He  compared  cash  with  produce  and 
the  protection  the  former  has  in  the 
state  and  national  supervision  of  banks 
as  compared  to  the  utter  lack  of  pro- 
tection the  latter  has  in  this  state  and 
many  others.  He  urged  the  farmer 
and  fruit-grower  to  take  an  interest  in 
these  matters  and,  in  fact,  all  public 
matters,  and  to  make  themselves  felt 
by  stating  their  position  on  important 
subjects  to  the  representatives  of  the 
People  in  legislature  and  congress. 

^ He  told  how  the  farmers  of  Western 
Canada  let  that  government  know 
t eir  wants  and  how  they  succeeded  in 
getting  them.  A “petition  in  bools”  is 
much  more  effective  than  a petition 


merely  sent  around  and  signed  by  no 
matter  how  many. 

“Fertilizers  for  Apples”  was  the  sub- 
ject taken  by  Professor  Hedrick  of  the 
Geneva  station.  He  spoke  of  the  first 
steps  in  the  use  of  fertilizers  when  the 
relation  of  soil  analysis  to  the  needs 
of  the  plants  to  be  grown  was  the 
guide  in  applying  the  different  ele- 
ments. New  theories  are  still  being 
constantly  advanced  in  regard  to  this 
question.  Chemists  have  not  recogniz- 
ed the  importance  of  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  soil.  New  discoveries  of 
beneficial  and  harmful  bacteria  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  soil  is  a living 
world.  These  can  be  controlled  by 
drainage  ‘and  proper  cultivation.  The 
surface  foot  is  the  cream  of  the  land 
and  humus  is  a very  important  factor. 

The  Geneva  station  has  carried  out 
quite  an  exhaustive  test  and  finds 
there  has  been  practically  no  gain  in 
color  from  any  of  the  fertilizing  ele- 
ments. Both  yield  and  growth  of  trees 
were  taken  into  consideration  and  the 
fertilizing  elements  were  used  separ- 
ately and  in  all  the  combinations.  The 
experiment  has  covered  a long  period, 
of  years  and  the  results  have  been 
negative. 

Ordinary  farm  crops  have  been 
greatly  benefited  by  the  application  of 
fertilizers  on  this  same  soil,  and  it  is 
concluded  that  fertilizer  requirements 
of  the  apple  cannot  be  compared  with 
other  crops,,  as  the  preparatory  period 
is  so  much  longer  and  the  roots  reach 
so  much  farther  and  deeper  with  a 
much  greater  area  from  which  to  draw 
water. 

The  apple  seems  quite  capable  of 
helping  itseli  to  what  is  set  before  it 
and  the  cultural  methods  here  employ- 
ed have  given  the  trees  all  they  need- 
ed. The  conclusion  was  that  well-car- 
ed-for  apple  orchards  need  little  or  no 
fertilizer  and  few  of  those  that  do  re- 
quire a complete  fertilizer.  Water, 
temperature  and  aeration  are  much 
more  important. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Alderman  of  the  Geneva 
station  spoke  on  “Propagating  Trees,” 


with  a grafting  and  budding  exhibit  to 
illustrate  his  talk.  He  told  of  the  dif- 
ferent methods  of  reproduction  by 
grafting  in  its  various  forms,  budding, 
layering  and  by  cuttings.  He  describ- 
ed the  cambium  layer  in  relation  to 
its  importance  in  budding  and  graft- 
ing and  the  limitations  in  thus  propa- 
gating different  species.  Stock  and 
scion  should  be  congenial  to  secure  a 
good  union  and  good  results.  He 
spoke  of  the  selection  and  handling  of 
scions  and  described  in  detail  the 
methods  of  grafting.  Cleft,  whip,  root 
and  bridge. 

He  gave  the  following  formula  for 
making  grafting  wax:  Four  pounds 

resin,  two  pounds  beeswax  and  one 
pound  tallow.  Melt  in  a kettle  over 
the  fire  and  when  thoroughly  melted 
pour  into  water  and  as  soon  as  cool 
enough  to  handle,  pull  and  make  into 
balls.  To  soften  enough  to  work  in  the 
orchard  put  in  warm  water.  If  a softer 
wax  is  wanted,  substitute  linseed  oil 
for  the  tallow.  To  prepare  waxed 
string  for  whip  grafting  dip  balls  of 
cotton  cord  in  melted  grafting  wax  and 
keep  turning  alter  taken  out  until  wax 
has  hardened.  If  not  turned  in  this 
way  the  hot  wax  will  settle  all  on  one 
side  of  the  ball  and  the  cord  will 
break  in  unwinding. 

A large  percentage  of  trees  in  East- 
ern nurseries  are  budded  on  French 
or  Western  seedlings  set  in  the  spring, 
the  French  stock  seeming  to  have  the 
preference.  An  expert  budder  has 
been  known  to  set  4,500  buds  in  a day, 
others  doing  the  tying.  He  gave  the 
dates  for  budding  different  stocks  in 
an  average  season.  It  is  believed  that 
St.  Julien  is  superior  to  M.vrobolan  for 
plum  stocks  and  that  Mazzard  is  bet- 
ter than  Malialeb  as  a berry  stock. 
Hardwood  cuttings  are  made  six  to 
eight  inches  long  with  a bud  at  the 
lower  end  and  are  set  in  the  ground 
at  an  angle  rather  than  perpendicular. 
They  are  usually  cut  in  the  late  fall 
and  allowed  to  callus  over  during  the 
winter. 

The  conclusion  reached  in  a paper 


APPLE  TREES  Direct  to  you  at 

Wholesale  Prices— 6 to  20c  «ach  for 

No.  1 Trees,  grown  here  in  the  Blizzard 
Belt.  The  hardiest,  most  productive, 
Northwestern  varieties  with  most  perfect 
fibrous  root  system,  which  bear  fruit  in 
the  shortest  time  possible.  The  most  complete  line  of 
Fruit  and  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens. Fruit  Plants,  Bos- 
es and  Flowering  Shrubs.  We  employ  no  agents. 
Write  for  Catalog  at  once. 

FARMER  SEED  & NURSERY  CO., 

Station  R FARIBAULT,  MINN. 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

That  pay  to  grow;  44  money-making  varieties. 
Seed  Corn.  Asparagus  Roots.  Write  today  for 
Free  Seed  Plant  and  Poultry  Catalogue.  It  tells 
the  plain  truth  about  the  best  plants  and  seed  to  plant 
for  best  success.  Thirty-one  years  in  business. 

J.  W.  HALL.  MARION  STATION,  MD. 


on  “Control  of  the  Codling  Moth,”  hy 
Dr.  E.  P.  Felt,  state  entomologist,  was 
that  one  thorough  spraying  for  this 
insect  was  all  that  was  profitable,  the 
numbers  destroyed  by  extra  applica- 
tions not  paying  for  tbese  sprayings. 
If  a second  application  is  to  be  made 
it  should  be  applied  three  weeks  after 
blossoms  fall.  Arsenate  of  lead  is  the 
best  poison  to  use  and  a very  thorough 
application  should  be  made  as  soon  as 
the  blossoms  fall,  aiming  the  spray 
into  the  upturned  calyx. 

There  was  a larger  display  of  spray- 
ing machinery,  insecticides,  baskets 
and  nursery  stock  than  ever  shown  be- 
fore at  this  meeting. 

The  committee  thought  they  had 
provided  ample  accommodation  for  the 
banquet  and  were  in  doubt  if  they 
would  be  able  to  get  up  to  the  guaran- 
tee given  the  caterer,  but  the  place 
was  crowded  and  many  were  turned 
away.  These  banquets  seem  to  be  very 
popular  and  will  be  made  a regular 
feature. 

Mr.  Alstyne  acted  as  toastmaster 
and  kept  things  lively  throughout.  The 
speakers  were  H.  W.  Collingwood, 
Commissioner  Pearson,  Rev.  E.  S.  Ral- 
ston and  Dr.  J.  W.  Taylor,  president 
of  Vassar  College. 

The  whole  meeting  was  hy  far  the 
most  successful  ever  held  in  the  Hud- 
son Valley  and  the  interest  shown  in- 
dicates a rapid  growth  in  this  section 
in  the  near  future.  G.  R.  S. 

' New  York. 
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WHOLESALE  PRICES 


COFFEE: 


PER j 

POUND 


Salzer’s  French 
Bean  Coffee 

(SOJA  HISPIDA) 

A wholesome  drink  I The  healthiest 
ever:  you  ean  grow  it  in  your  own  gar- 
den on  a small  patch  10  feet  by  10,  pro- 
ducing 60  lbs.  or  more.  Ripens  m W is- 
consin  in  so  days.  Used  in  great  quan- 
tities in  France,  Germany  and  all  over 
Europe.  , ,,, 

Send  15  cents  in  stamps  and  we  will 
mail  you  a package  giving  full  culture 
directions,  as  also  our  Mammoth  seed 
catalog  free ; or  send  8 1 cents  and  get, 
in  addition  to  above,  10,000  kernels  un- 
surpassablevegetable  and  flower  seeds- 
enough  for  bushels  of  luscn  us  different 
vegetables  and  brilliant  flowers.  — 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  COMPANY 
208  South  8th  St.  La  Crosse  Wis. 


HARVEST  CREW  IN  THE  ORCHARD  OF  MR.  E.  N.  PLANK.  DECATUR,  ARK. 


JC 

2( 


Fru  its, Treesj  Flowers 


wm,  - - - - 

WJ  new  catalog.  We 
> mail  it,  with  an 
^evergreen  climbing 
euonymus  for  the 
asking,  to  any  home 
owner  who  wishes  to 
BEAUTIFY  THE 

-iH  HOME  

or  plant  fruits  or  berries,  if  you  tell  us 
what  stock  you  are  interested  in.  We 
also  have  the  leading  commercial 

Strawberries  and 
Dewberries 

Buy  direct  from  the  nursery. 

WILD  BROTHERS  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  501.  Sarcoxie,  Mo. 


the  southern  part  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  is  this  especially  true.  From 
the  swampy  lands  of  southeastern  Mis- 
souri to  the  tide  lands  of  the  Gulf, 
there  are  immense  areas  of  splendid 
virgin,  fertile  land  awaiting  the  com- 
ing of  the  home  builder. 

This  region  was  once  covered  with 
magnificent  forests  of  pine,  oak,  gum 
and  cypress,  but  is  now  stripped  of 
the  forest  cover  and  lays  idle,  waiting 
for  the  coming  of'  the  man  who  will 
stir  the  soil  and  reap  crops  of  gold 
from  the  cotton,  corn  and  fruit.  It  is 
a region  possessing  many  possibilities 
for  the  farmer  and  business  man.  It 
is  a region  possessing  more  natural 
resources  than  many  widely  acclaimed 
and  exploited  states  farther  westward. 

Located  as  this  section  is,  between 
Illinois  on  the  east,  the  Ozarks  of  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas  on  the  west,  and 


RAPEVINE 


,^arge  stock.  Best  varieties.  Best  Grade. 
Guaranteed  true. 

SPECIAL  OFFER.  ^ 

We  will  send,  postpaid,  10  strong,  hardy,  two- 
year-old  GRAPEVINES -best  varieties,  red, 
white  and  black  - for  $1.00.  Just  the  kind 
for  planting  around  the  house,  along  fences,  or 
in  the  garden.  We  also  offer  Five  Three- Yoar- 
\ Old  vines  For  $1.00.  Will  bear  year  after 
\ planting.  Our  valuable  book,  how  to  plant 
\ and  prune,  free  with  every  order.  Mention  * 
k this  paper  and  we’ll  add  free  one  new, 
large,  red  currant. 

.T.  S.  HUBBARD  COMPANY 

Grapevine,  Specialists 

. 368  Central  Ave.,Frcdonla#H.T. 

Established  44  year*. 


We  grow  a general 
line  of  stock  and  sell 
directly  to  planters. 
No  agents.  W e 
propagate  our  fruits 
Off  bearing  trees  of 
known  merit.  Our 
new  catalogue  con- 
tains much  informa- 
I ion  mill  honest  descrip- 
tions. It  is  free— sent!  for 
it  Retail  Department. 


ber  Company,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  of  all  the  big  lumber 
companies  in  the  state.  As  their  in- 
terest was  in  lumber,  they  took  every 
stick  of  timber  that  would  make  a 
board,  so  that  now  35,000  acres  of  this 
land  is  cleared  and  is  ready  for  the 
man  with  the  plow. 

Such  big  lumber  companies  as  this 
are  now  turning  their  attention  to  the 
matter  of  inducing  settlers  to  take  up 
the  land  and  become  rich,  and  many 
plans  and  ways  have  been  devised  to 
assist  the  man  of  limited  means  to  get 
a share.  This  Ft.  Smith  Lumber  Com- 
pany, for  example,  told  me  of  their 
plan,  and  it  is  quite'typical  of  several 
other  plans  in  successful  operation  in 
the  South.  Anyone  who  has  $10  or  $20 
in  cash  can  reserve  forty  acres,  and 
finish  the  payment  of  it  on  exceed- 
ingly easy  terms,  so  easy,  in  fact,  that 


25  HARDY  PLANTS 
for  $1.00  POSTPAID 

Beginners'  Collection  of  hardiest 
and  finest  old  favorites  and 
best  new  sorts.  All  strong, 
healthy  1 yr.  plants.  Fill 
border  4 ft.  by  15  ft.  Give 
brilliant  bloom  from 
spring  until  fall. 

Special  Offers— Postpaid 
10  Plants,  New  Hybrid 
Long-spurred  Colurn 

bines 81.00 

10  Plants,  New  Dwarf  Col- 
umbines, including  New 

Golden-leaved 81.00 

10  Plants,  New  Pink  For- 
get-Me-Not, “Dornras- 

chen” ..81.00 

Order  Now. 
Write  for  free  catalog 
A.  F.  BOERNER,  Nursery- 
man, 33  North  St.,  Cedar  - 
burg.  Wisconsin. 


NURSERY  STOCK 

at  One- Half  of  Agents’  Prices.  Best  sorts  of  Straw- 
berry  plants,  wholesale  and  retail.  We  manufacture 
Thomas  Tree  Balers  and  Box  Clamp.  Catalogue  Lee. 
North  Bend  Nurseries,  Box  200,  North  Bend  Neb. 


PEACHES  ARE  ONE  OF  THE  GREATEST  MONEY-MAKERS  IN  ALL  OP  THE 

ARKANSAS  COUNTRY. 


Eucalyptus  for  Trial 

Most  rapid  growing  hardwood 
known.  Try  them  in  localities  sub- 
ject to  not  more  than  15  degrees  of 
frost.  20  Plants  hardiest  sorts,  post- 
paid, for  $1.00. 

Santa  Clara  Valley  Nurseries, 
Gilroy,  California. 


Oklahoma  on  the  southWst,  it  seems 
especially  strange  that  it  should  be 
unpopulated,  uncultivated  and  alone. 
But  it  has  not  been  overlooked.  It  is 
not  a worthless,  unproductive  region. 
It  was  taken  up  many  years  ago  by 
private  interests,  who  saw  immense 
profit  in  the  forests.  Many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  this  fertile 
land  is  owned  by  the  immense  lumber 
corporations.  Interested  in  lumber  as 
they  are,  they  have  had  no  desire  to 


vt  is  cheaper  to  buy  a farm  of  one  s 
own  than  to  rent.  Another  appealing 
feature,  and  one  which  is  really 
unique  for  the  purpose,  is  that  a con- 
tract for  purchase  contains  an  insur- 
ance clause.  For  instance,  should  I 
agree  to  purchase  forty  acres  of  this 
land,  upon  the  installment  plan,  and 
should  I die  at  any  time  after  the  first 
payment  was  made  and  before  the  last 
payment  came  due,  the  company  will 
declare  the  deal  closed,  and  give  a 


warranty  deed  for  the  property  to  my 
beneficiaries. 

This  Ft.  Smith  Lumber  Company  is 
making  it  easy  in  other  ways  for  per- 
sons who  are  buying  their  cut-over 
land  and  building  homes.  It  sells 
lumber  to  the  settlers  at  wholesale 
price;  it  furnishes  them  with  fruit 
trees,  berry  plants  and  seed  for  their 
crops  at  the  lowest  possible  figure;  it 
furnishes  plans  and  specifications  for 
any  sort  of  building  a settler  may  de- 
sire to  erect;  it  maintains  a bureau  of 
information  to  give  instructions  in  the 
profitable  management  of  the  land  b> 
those  who  are  strangers  to  the  soil, 
climate  and  crops  of  central  Arkansas. 

While  this  land  is  selling  now  for 
$15  per  acre,  it  is  easily  capable  of 
producing  a crop  of  strawberries  in 
three  years’  time  that  is  worth  front 
$200  to  $500  per  acre.  In  the  second 
year  from  clearing  it  will  produce 
truck  crops  worth  from  $50  to  $1,000 
per  acre,  or  crops  of  cotton  or  corn 
worth  $25  to  $60  per  acre.  It  is  espe- 
cially good  fruit  land,  and  capable  of 
equalling  any  of  the  famous  fruit 
farms  of  the  state. 

Located  as  it  is  in  the  central  part 
of  the  state,  it  is  within  easy  reach 
of  the  great  markets  of  the  East  an 
Middle  West.  It  is  in  a region  which 
is  not  invaded  by  malaria  and  t> 
phoid.  Its  rolling  surface  gives  ample 
drainage  and  in  the  ravines  between 
the  hills  are  innumerable  springs  ot 
water,  clear  and  pure  and  cold.  It  is 
I a region  where  crops  can  grow  during 
every  month  of  the  year,  and  nheie 
live  stock  do  not  have  to  be  housed 
and  fed  during  the  snows  and  bliz- 
zards of  winter.  It  is  a balmy, 
healthy,  happy  region  and  need 
nothing  hut  the  coming  of  the  settler 
to  till  the  soil. 


The  EDCO  Divided  Riding 

SKIRT 

Easily  adjusted  into  a Walking 
Skirt.  Jacket  and  Leggins  to  match. 
Made  of  Khaki,  Corduroy,  Serge 
and  Fustian  Cloths. 

Vacation  Time  is  Com- 
ing — You  Will  N eed  One 

Write  us  for  handsome  illustrat- 
ed Catalogue,  containing  samples 
of  cloths. 

ST.  JOSEPH  SKIRT  CO. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Ladies’  Riding  Skirts  in 
America 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


Grape, 


Currant, 


Rhubarb 


Plants. 


Strawberry 
Raspberry  > 

BLACKBERRY, 

GOOSEBERRY, 

and  asparagus 
Vigorous,  Heavy  Rooted,  High  Grade  Stock 
In  fact,  the  BEST  that  can  be  grown  on  Mich 
igan  soil.  19th  Annual  Catalogue  FREE. 
A.  R.  WESTON  & CO.,  R.  U Bridgman,  Mich. 


A WOMAN  FLORIST 

/ Hardy  Everblooming 


Roses 


On  their  own  root*. 

* ALL  WILL  BLOOM 
THIS  SUMMER 

Sent  to  any  address  post-paid; 
guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  good  growing  condition. 
GEM  HOSE  COLLECTION 

Etoile  de France,  Dazzling  Crimson 
Blumenschmidt,  Yellow  and  Pink 
Etoile  de  Lyon,  Golden  Yellow 
Bessie  Brown,  Delicate  Blush 
White  Bougere,Snow  Wh. 

Mamie,  Grandest  Pink 

SPECIAL  BARGAINS 

6 Carnations  the  “Divine 
Flower,”  all  colors,  25c. 

6 Prize-Winning  Chrys- 
anthemums, - - 25c. 

6 Beautiful  Coleus,  - - - 
3 Grand  Orchid  Cannae,  - 
8 Sweet-Scented  Tuberoses, 

6 Fuchsias,  all  different,  - 
10  Lovely  Gladiolus,  - - - 
10  Superb  Pansy  Plants, 


25c. 

25c. 

25c. 

25c. 

25c. 

25c. 


IU  DU  per  U inuaj  1 ictu.o,  • 

15  Pkts.  Flower  Seeds,  all  different,  25c. 

Any  Five  Collections  for  One  Dollar,  Post-Paid.  Guaran- 
tee satisfaction.  Once  a customer,  always  one.  Catalog  Free. 
MISS  ELLA  V.  BAINES,  Box  6 Springfield,  Ohio 


PPORTUNITIES 


IN  ARKANSAS 


The  day  of  the  homestead  is  pass- 
ing. It  is  already  gone  and  forgotten 
throughout  most  all  of  the  Middle 
West  and  South,  and  the  free  land  of 
the  Far  Western  states  will  have  a 
market  price  in  but  a few  short  years. 
While  free  land  may  be  of  short  dura- 
tion, there  remains,  in  the  Middle 
West,  vast  areas  of  splendid  farming 
land  which  can  be  bought  for  sums 
ranging  from  $5  to  $20  per  acre.  In 


dispose  of  their  land  to  farmers.  But 
as  time  has  passed,  and  the  timber 
has  fallen  before  the  ax  a great  area 
of  land  has  been  cut  over  and  is  now 
waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  farmer. 

One  vast  area  of  this  character, 
which  1 have  in  mind  is  not  far  from 
Ft.  Smith,  Ark.,  and  is  at  an  altitude 
of  about  1,100  feet  above  sea  level. 
It  is  a region  of  balmy  days  in  winter 
and  warm,  agreeable  days  in  summer, 
yet  without  the  torrid  heat  which  pre- 
vails at  the  lower  levels  in  the  eastern 
and  southern  part  of  the  state.  The 
region  was  covered  with  a magnificent 
pine  and  oak  forest.  It  was  bought 
many  years  ago  by  the  Ft.  Smith  Lum- 
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As  the  spring  comes  on  the  ever- 
present pear  blight  comes  into  promi- 
nence. The  usual  method  of  tree  sur- 
gery for  preventing  the  spread  of  in- 
fection is  an  old  story  to  all  pear  men. 
But  the  following  notes  in  relation  to 
the  spread  of  the  blight  by  means  of 
insects  from  “hold-over”  blight  to  blos- 
som, from  hold-over  to  twig,  from  twig 
to  twig,  and  from  blossom  to  blossom 
will,  I believe,  prove  new  reading  to 
the  horticulturist.  It  also  emphasizes 
the  part  that  insects  play  in  furthering 
the  spread  of  the  disease.  Many  of 
these  notes  were  collected  by  Mr.  B.  J. 
Jones  when  he  was  connected  with  the 
big  campaign  instituted  against  the 
pear  blight  in  California  during  the 
years  of  1905,  1906  and  1907. 

When  a blossom  is  infected  the  nec- 
tar and  gums  combine  to  form  a milky 
liquid  much  liked  by  insects.  The 
blossom  remains  open  a few  days  so 
that  the  insects  in  working  from  one 
blossom  to  another  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  the  germs  from  infest- 
ed to  healthy  blossoms,  or  from  blos- 
som to  twig,  twig  to  twig,  etc.  Infec- 
tion is  rapid  and  quickly  spreads  from 
the  new  point  of  infection  into  the  sap, 
there  to  be  carried  into  the  circulatory 
system  of  the  tree. 

When  the  bacteria  are  present  in 
the  trunk,  limbs  and  large  branches 
P°  any  extent  a reddish  brown  exudate 
breaks  out  which  is  simply  alive  with 
active,  virulent  bacteria.  This  comes 
out  at  night,  but  soon  dries  after  the 
sun  touches  it,  so  that  by  10  or  11 
o’clock  it  is  past  being  dangerous.  But 
during  its  soft  stage  many  insects 
visit  it,  as  they  are  very  fond  of  it. 
Then  then  go  to  healthy  parts  of  the 
tree  and  in  this  way  spread  the  bac- 
teria. Many  night-prowling  insects 
feed  on  and  carry  the  blight  in  this 
way. 

The  following  account  shows  the 
insects  which  are  mainly  concerned  in 
the  spreading  of  the  blight  and  their 
methods  of  work: 

The  ciptera  (flies)  are  mostly  con- 
cerned in  early  infections,  although 
several  kinds  remain  in  the  orchard 
all  summer.  They  produce  mostly 
top  infection,  as  they  visit  exudate  and 
blossoms. 

The  ants  (Pormicidae)  are  especial- 
ly harmful  because  their  social  habits 
cause  them  to  “pass  the  word  along” 
and  many  insects  will  in  that  way  visit 
the  exudate,  going  from  this  to  the 
blossoms.  They  are  therefore  concern- 
ed in  top  infection. 

Elateridae,  or  click  beetles,  burrow 
in  the  ground,  gnawing  the  roots  of 
the  tree.  After  visiting  the  exudate, 
of  which  they  are  very  fond,  they  will 
work  on  the  roots,  especially  where 
wounds  are  made  by  plows  and  har- 
rows. They  also  carry  the  infection 
to  wounds  made  by  the  removal  of 
suckers,  where  these  occur  under- 
ground. 

The  following  are  not  especially 
fond  of  the  exudate,  but  spread  the 
blight  indirectly  because  of  their  hab- 
its of  feeding  or  living. 

The  pear  thrips  are  as  bad  as  all 
other  insects  combined.  They  feed  on 
both  the  early  and  late  blossoms,  on 
terminal  and  lateral  leaf  buds  of  twigs, 
and  on  suckers  after  the  top  growth 
hardens.  By  removing  the  suckers  the 
worst  point  of  their  infection  can  be 
done  away  with. 

The  apple  aphis  spreads  the  blight 
somewhat  when  they  are  in  the  wing- 
ed form,  but  generally  infection  is 
mostly  local.  As  the  twigs  they  feed 
upon  blight  and  wither,  they  seek  new 


*“*  Sprayed  with 

Bowker’s^PyFOX” 

brings  more  money  because  il  is  free  from  injury  by  worms, 

" scab,  etc.  Over  300  testimonials  in  our 
new  catalogue  show  the  great  value  of  this  preparation  on  all  kinds  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Pyrox  serves  two  purposes  ; it  kills  insects  and  prevents  dis- 
ease and  blemish.  It  adheres  to  the  foliage  even  through  heavy  rains,  saving- 
labor  and  cost  of  re-spraying-.  Perfectly  safe.  It  is  all  ready  to  use  by  mixing- 
with  cold  water.  Every  grower  who  seeks  fruit  and  vegetables  free  from 
blemish  needs  “Pyrox,”  the  “one  best  spray.”  It 

“Fills  the  barrel  with  the  kind  they  used  to  put  on  Top” 

Send  for  new  catalogue  with  photograph  of  sprayed  and  unsprayed  fruit  in 
original  colors.  Will  convince  the  most  skeptical.  Say  how  many  and  what 
kinds  of  fruit  trees,  or  how  many  acres  of  potatoes  you  have  to  spray,  and  ask 
for  special  prices.  We  ship  from  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  Cincinnati. 

RftWKFR  INSECTICIDE  COMPANY, 

V " " A*-  -B-^  It  43  CHATHAM  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


PEAR  PSYLLA 

,e,nein5'  of  ,,u*  Pear  Growers  cannot  be 
nseH  In  'vi,h.  "“e-siilplmr.  but  “SCALECIDE,-’ 
control  thleBPr.,ngVJMSt„ ',efnre  leafing,  will  not  only 
troubles* oon^8yiItaKibu-t  San  ,lnse  Scale  and  all  fungus 
P Rl p r o°.n 7 0 la  ,e  m ,he  dormant  season. 

Ion-  n „',i  barrel8  “tl  half  barrels.  50c  per  gn!- 
An  cSnl  ?Y  00,:  5 ^llon  $3.25;  1 

'•Orchard  ni  A1,0?'.,  fonelusive  proofs  In  booklets. 
vestlM  udends  , an<1  “Modern  Methods  of  Har- 
vesCng  Gradlng  and  Packing  Apples.-  Both  Free. 

30e  per  enhon*  1 h.euaD  °"8’  0>,r  “CARBOLEINE”  at 
tie  Per  gallon  la  the  equal  of  anything  else. 

50  ?h  PaATT  co-  Manufacturing  Chemists 
- Church  St-  New  York  City. 


quarters,  and  in  this  way  spread  the 
blight. 

While  the  canker  worm  and  Tussock 
moth  larva  do  not  like  the  exudate, 
they  usually  manage  to  get  into  it 
when  present  and  carry  the  germs  by 
feeding  on  infested  parts. 

A common  beetle  likes  the  exudate 
and  feeds  on  it  extensively,  from 
which  it  goes  to  new  uninfested  parts, 
carrying  the  germs  with  it. 

The  codling  moth  larva  cares  little 
for  the  sweet  exudate.  Its  danger  lies 
in  the  entering  of  new  quarters  after 
being  driven  out  of  blighted  fruit  by 
the  withering  and  over-abundance  of 
germ  liqui ..  It  usually  carries  germs 
with  it. 

By  sucking  infested  fruit  and  then 
going  to  new  clean  quarters  many 
sucking  insects,  as  stink  bugs  and 
plant  bugs,  serve  to  spread  the  dis- 
ease. 

From  this  short  statement  of  the 
habits  of  insects  it  is  evident  that  dis- 
eased twigs  should  be  burned  as  fast 
as  they  are  removed  from  the  trees.  If 
left  on  the  ground  a sweating  process 
takes  place  which  brings  out  the  bac- 
teria germs.  They  are  then  carried 
back  into  the  tops  by  visiting  insects. 
By  taking  into  account  the  spread  of 
blight  germs  by  insects,  in  connection 
with  the  usual  methods  of  pear  blight 
control,  greater  precautions  against 
reinfection  in  the  trees  can  be  taken. 
Spreckles,  Cal.  R.  L.  ADAMS. 

^ 

Notes  from  Missouri. 

Weather  conditions  still  continue  fa- 
vorable for  berries  of  all  kinds.  The 
unusually  warm  weather  in  January 
and  February  started  growth  of  straw- 
berry plants,  developing  crowns  to 
such  a degree  that  a continuation  of 
the  mild  spell  a few  days  longer  would 
have  meant  death  to  bloom  and  bud  by 
the  severe  freezes  of  March.  How- 
ever, the  cool  weather  of  the  last  few 
days  in  February  and  the  first  two 
weeks  of  March  retarded  the  flow  of 
sap,  and  the  severe  freezes  of  the  13th 
to  17th  did  little  damage. 

Stone  fruits  are  seriously  injured. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  at  this  writing, 
March  18th,  just  what  per  cent  of  the 
peach  crop  of  the  Ozark  region  is  kill- 
ed, but  the  blooms  now  out,  and  many, 
perhaps  half,  of  the  unopened  flower 
buds,  are  frozen.  Cherries,  plums  and 
bramble  berries,  blooming  later,  are 
but  little  hurt  yet. 

An  increased  acreage  of  strawber- 
ries will  be  set  this  spring.  The  Bill- 
ings Association  has  now  something 
over  100  acres,  and  the  area  will  prob- 
ably be  increased  this  spring  to  150  or 
perhaps  200  acres.  A great  diversity 
of  practice  prevails  among  growers  as 
to  methods  of  planting.  Most  of  the 
large  plant  growers  mark  their  fields 


Sulphur,  Nitrate  of  Soda 
Blue  Vitriol 

Tf  you  make  your  own  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  write  us  for  prices 
on  sulphur.  We  carry  large  stock  in  barrels  and  sacks.  Ours  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  brand  tor  making  solution.  Goes  into  solution  readily  and  stays  in 
solution.  We  also  carry  large  stock  of  best  grade  Nitrate  of  Soda  in  200-lb. 
sacks,  leady  for  shipment,  fou  can  save  money  and  get  prompt  service  fov 
dealing  with  us. 

Commercial  Acid  Co.,  3943  Duncan  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


both  ways,  and  cultivate  crossways 
until  runners  are  too  much  in  the 
way. 

Mr.  Bauer  of  Judsonia  says  the  com- 
mon practice  in  the  Judsonia  berry  dis- 
trict is  to  mark  but  one  way,  setting 
plants  16  to  18  inches  apart  in  the 
row.  Some  growers  in  this  vicinity 
follow  the  same  method,  but  I find  so 
much  trouble  in  keeping  down  weeds 
and  grass  that  I use  the  check  row 
system  exclusively  in  order  to  save 
hoeing.  Yet  even  with  cross  cultiva- 
tion up  to  the  1st  of  July,  a great  deal 
of  hoeing  and  hand  weeding  must  be 
done. 

Mr.  Johnson’s  notes  on  the  behavior 
of  varieties  on  his  farm  emphasize  the 
point  often  mentioned  in  these  col- 
umns, that  the  verdict  of  one  grower 
cannot  with  safety  be  accepted  by 
growers  in  other  localities  as  to  the 
variety  that  will  succeed  with  them. 
For  example,  the  Wm.  Belt  was  one  of 
the  two  leaders  with  him,  while  for  me 
it  rusts  so  badly  I shall  discard  it.  On 
the  west  and  north,  of  the  varieties 
Aroma,  Gandy,  Dunlap,  Sample,  Bu- 
bach  and  Haverland,  all  but  one— 
Gandy — are  very  resistant  to  rust  in 
all  localities  from  which  I have  seen 
reports,  Gandy  has  grown  weaker  in 
this  respect  in  the  past  ten  years,  and 
its  seedlings,  judging  from  reports, 
manifest  the  same  tendency. 

The  article  of  Mr.  Beatty  in  March 
Fruit-Grower  is  a very  practical  and 
interesting  paper,  and  all  these  writ- 
ings, by  such  experts  as  Mr.  Beatty, 
Mr.  Johnson,  Mr  Badger,  Mr.  Bauer, 
Mr.  Seibert  of  Rochester,  Ind.,  and  Mr. 
Moffitt  of  Carmel,  Ind.,  together  with 
the  clear  descriptions  in  most  berry 
catalogues  of  berry-growing  methods, 
constitute  a veritable  encyclopedia  of 
information.  As  Mr.  Moffit  once  wrote 
me,  it  remains  for  each  grower  to 
adopt  such  parts  of  these  numerous  in 
structions  as  apply  to  bis  needs,  being 
guided  by  the  practice  of  successful 
growers  in  his  locality. 

Missouri.  WINN  COMBS. 

Please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower 
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T costs  more  to 


use  a poor  spray 
than  it  does  to  buy  it. 

Devoe  Arsenate  of 
Lead — C.  T.  Raynolds 
Paris  Green — Devoe 
Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 
make  an  impregnable  line 
of  defense  against  ravaging 
insects  and  other  tree  and 
plant  enemies;  pure  unadul- 
terated, effective. 

You’ll  find  them  cheapest 
to  use,  because  they  save 
where  it  pays  best  on  the 
crop. 

See  that  your  dealer  is  ready  to 
supply  you  when  you  need  them. 

Devoe  & Raynolds  Co. 

Dealers  can  get  our  goods  from  these 
jobbers; 

Richardson  Drug  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Oscar  Ruff  Co.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Lincoln  Drug  Co.,  Lincoln.  Neb. 
Capital  Drug  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

C.  D.  Smith  Drug  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Van  Natta  Drug  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Arnold  Drug  Co..  Topeka,  Kan. 
Alexander  Drug  Co.,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

Faxon  & Gallagher  D.  Co.,  K.  C.,  Mo. 
Evans  Smith  Drug  Co.,  K.  C„  Mo. 

Lee  Seed  Company,  Ft.  Smith,  Ark. 


BATTELLE  & RENWICK 

Manufacturers  of 

Powdered  Sulphur 

For  Fertilizers,  Insecticides  and 
Spraying  Purposes 

163  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK 


Subscription  expired?  Renew  today. 
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HARD  PAN 

Is  Not  An  Obstruction  to  Farming 

AFTER  IT  HAS  BEEN  SHATTERED  WITH 


RED  CROSS  DYNAMITE 


COSTS  ONLY  TEN  TO  TWENTY 
DOLLARS  PER  ACRE 


Write  for  Farmer’s  Handbook — Free 


E.  I.  DU  PONT 

Established  1802 

Branch  Offices : St.  Louis,  Mo. 


DE  NEMOURS  POWDER  COMPANY 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 
Joplin,  Mo.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Pittsburg,  Kas.  Shreveport,  La. 


EED  BROADER 


TRAINING 


The  agricultural  colleges  are  over- 
looking something.  They  have  under- 
taken to  educate  young  men  to  he 
good  farmers,  and  they  have  done  well 
as  far  as  they  have  gone.  They  have 
turned  out  many  young  men  who  are 
taking  first  rank  as  producers  of  crops, 
bright  young  men  who  are  making 
good.  And  in  the  future  they  are  go- 
ing to  turn  out  more  and  more  such 
men,  but  they  are  omitting  something 
in  the  training  of  these  young  people. 
The  present  day  agricultural  college 
graduate  has  been  taught  how  to  han- 
dle the  soil  and  crops  and  animals, 
about  rotations  and  soil  building,  and 
about  roads  and  buildings,  and  some- 
thing of  the  sciences  that  these  things 
rest  upon.  But  he  is  missing  the  broad 
outlook  upon  life  that  would  enable 
him  to  see  the  relations  between  him- 
self and  the  men  he  meets  and  deals 
with.  He  does  not  learn  enough  of 
the  history  of  the  human  race,  nor  of 
the  history  of  industries,  nor  of  econ- 
omics or  sociology. 

The  city-bred  man,  the  literary 
graduate,  the  man  who  becomes  the 
banker  and  the  man  who  becomes  the 
broker  have  the  advantage  of  him  in 
these  matters.  Even  in  the  city  high 
schools  they  learn  about  these  things. 
These  men  have  a broad  outlook  upon 
the  world  and  its  affairs.  They  see 
not  only  their  own  business,  but  the 
farmers’  business  as  well,  and  under- 
stand it.  They  can  know  the  farmer 
in  his  relations  with  other  men,  and 
can  understand  and  estimate  his  abil- 
ities and  his  opportunities.  They  can 
see  when  he  will  be  forced  to  sell  a 
crop  and  when  he  may  hold  it,  and 
they  can  arrange  their  dealings  with 
him  accordingly.  In  short,  they  can 
understand  the  farmer  and  know  his 
motives,  but  he  cannot  understand 
them.  They  can  understand  money 
matters  and  the  markets,  and  the 


farmer  must  take  their  word  for  such 
things. 

In  a horse  trade  it  is  of  a great  deal 
of  value  to  know  something  about 
horses,  and  of  equal  value  to  know  the 
man  you  are  dealing  with.  In  both 
these  ways  the  farmer  is  at  a disad- 
vantage in  his  relations  with  the  man 
he  deals  with.  The  commission  man 
can  take  his  goods  and  use  them  as 
he  pleases,  to  drive  down  the  market, 
to  favor  a special  customer,  to  specu- 
late with,  or  to  undersell  a rival,  and 
the  farmer  is  none  the  wiser.  The 
live  stock  brokers  can  feel  the  market 
going  up  or  down  and  can  buy  on  a 
slow  market  and  sell  on  a brisk  one. 
they  can  force  a farmer  to  weigh  in 
his  stock  hungry  and  thirsty  and  un- 
derweight, and  can  see  that  they  are 
unloaded  in  unfavorable  pens,  where 
they  will  show  off  to  least  advantage. 
Brokers  in  fruit  and  produce  can  talk 
high  market  or  low  market  as  they 
please  and  the  farmer  must  take  their 
word  for  it.  And  in  money  matters,  a 
broker  can  buy  goods  and  store  it  and 
borrow  money  on  that  very  goods  to 
pay  for  it  With,  and  so  use  his  capital 
over  three  or  four  times.  The  farmer 
cannot. 

Every  step  forward  in  the  methods 
of  handling  produce  or  of  financing 
farming  operations  is  taken  by  per- 
sons other  than  the  farmer,  and  of 
course,  looks  to  their  interests  rather 
than  his.  Gradually  the  farmer  is  get- 
ting less  and  less  of  the  retail  price 
of  the  things  he  produces.  The  farm- 
er’s share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  is 
now  about  35  cents,  and  yet  the  farm- 
er is  blamed  for  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing. 

It  is  true  that  in  recent  years  many 
farmers  have  made  money.  Scientific 
farming  is  partly  responsible,  and  the 
development  of  new  farming  areas  in 
the  West  is  also  partly  responsible. 
And  then,  it  is  also  true  that  where 
the  farmers  have  made  dollars,  the 
middlemen  and  speculators  have  made 
tens  of  dollars. 

All  of  this  is  because  the  farmer’s 
vision  is  narrow,  because  he  sees  only 


the  things  right  around  him,  he  does  | 
not  understand  events  in  a large  way,  | 
and  when  he  is  involved  in  a deal  with 
an  outsider  he  is  helpless.  The  farm- 
er’s education  in  the  study  of  human 
affairs  has  been  neglected.  The  agri- 
cultural colleges  have  not  yet  rem- 
edied this  neglect.  They  have  a ten- 
dency to  put  relatively  too  much  time 
on  technical  instruction  and  too  little 
on  education  in  its  wider  meaning. 

Arkansas.  J-  LEE  HEWITT. 

With  the  Michigan  Fruit-Growers. 

Michigan’s  first  big  apple  show  will 
be  held  early  in  November  this  year  in 
Grand  Rapids  and  exhibits  will  be  in- 
vited from  all  sections  of  the  state, 
particularly  the  western  section.  The 
date  has  not  been  set,  but  the  show 
will  probably  continue  for  five  days, 
with  demonstrations  in  packing,  sort- 
ing and  judging  fruit. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Grand 
River  Valley  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  March  14  in  Grand  Rapids.  It 
was  an  all-day  meeting,  with  exhibi- 
tions of  fruit  trees,  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs  and  pruning  tools.  The 
speakers  from  outside  included  H.  J. 
Eustace,  professor  of  horticulture  at 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  College;  T. 
A.  Farrand  of  Eaton  Rapids,  and  Chas. 
E.  Bassett  of  Fennville,  president  and 
j secretary,  respectively,  of  the  Michi- 
I gan  State  Horticultural  Society.  Prof, 
i Eustace  discussed  small  fruits,  also 
spraying  methods.  Mr.  Bassett  talked 
J of  tree  fruits  and  gave  practical  dem- 
i onstrations  in  pruning,  while  mr.  Far- 
I rand  spoke  on  rejuvenation  of  old  ap- 
|;  pie  orchards.  The  latter  is  one  of  the 
i'l  live  topics  in  Michigan  at  the  present 
time,  statistics  showing  that  there  are 
) about  280,000  acres  of  apple  orchards 
i in  the  state,  or  about  11,000,000  trees, 

| and  less  than  10  per  cent  of  them  are 
I]  being  cared  for  properly. 

I Three  years  ago  Mr.  Farrand  began 
I the  experiment  of  renting  some  of 
| these  neglected  orchards  in  his  vicin- 
j ity,  paying  50  cents  per  tree  each  year 
1 for  five  years,  and  his  success  is  lead- 


ing  many  others  to  do  likewise.  From 
trees  near  Baton  Rapids  that  had  pre- 
viously been  doing  practically  nothing 
ninety-three  carloads  of  apples  were 
harvested  two  years  ago.  At  present 
he  has  925  trees  under  five-year  con- 
tract, and  the  gross  sales  from  these 
trees  has  been  over  $9,000  in  the  past 
three  years. 

“When  you  have  rented  an  orchard 
once  you  are  done  there,”  said  he, 
“for  the  owner  then  sees  the  money 
value  in  his  trees.  Our  orchards  range 
in  age  from  eighteen  to  sixty  years  and 
we  aim  to  get  good  varieties.  Seed- 
lings and  very  old  trees,  or  trees  bad- 
ly infested  with  the  scale  are  of  little 
value.  We  do  no  cultivating  or  fertil- 
izing, but  simply  clean  up  the  orchards 
with  our  pruning  tools  and  our  lime- 
sulphur  sprays,  and  95  per  cent  of  our 
success  is  due  to  the  spraying.  I be- 
lieve in  cultivation  and  manure,  but 
we  cannot  afford  to  do  it  for  the  re- 
turns secured  in  five  years.  This  work 
of  reclaiming  old  orchards  is  remuner- 
ative and  the  young  men  of  the  state 
are  taking  hold  of  it.” 

Along  this  line  Professor  Eustace 
told  of  a man  who  has  been  traveling 
about  the  state  buying  up  old  apple 
orchards  to  be  manufactured  into  tool 
handles.  He  was  paid  $100  per  month 
and  expenses,  but  finally  conceived  the 
idea  that  there  would  be  more  money 
in  cleaning  up  the  trees.  So  he  rented 
4,000  trees  in  Hillsdale  County  and  last 
year  the  crop  sold  for  $12,000. 

Mr.  Bassett  also  urged  the  growers 
to'  take  care  of  their  orchards,  and  told 
of  recent  sales  of  fruit  land  at  Fenn- 
ville for  $1,000  per  acre. 

The  society  elected  officers  for  the 
year  as  follows:  President,  J.  Pomeroy 
Munson;  vice-president,  Chas.  F.  Ha 
secretary-treasurer.  Geo.  W.  Welsh, 
executive  board,  Chas.  W.  Wilde, 
Mollov,  John  B.  Martin,  Geo.  E.  Rowe, 
Henry  Smith  and  Chas.  W.  Garfield. 

Kent  Co.  ALMOND  GRIFFEN. 
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Don’t  Put  Off  Painting  - 

It  Will  Prove  Costly 
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The  longer  you  put  off  painting 
the  more  oil  and  lead  the  job 
will  take. 

While  you  wait  your  buildings 
rot,  exposed  to  the  weather. 

The  cost  of  paint  made  of 

Dutch  Boy  Painter” 

white  lead  and  pure  linseed  oil  is  not 
so  hit'll  as  you  may  think. 

For  an  average  house,  the  cost  now 
of  this  genuine  old-fashioned,  mixed- 
to-order  pure  white  lead  paint  is  not 
more  than  $4  or  $5  greater  than  it 
used  to  be.  Much  cheaper  than 
repair  bills. 

Write  for  our  free 
"Painting  Helps  No. 350 

NATIONAL  LEAD 
COMPANY 

New  York  Cleveland  Chicago 
St.  Louis  Boston  Buffalo 
Cincinnati  San  Francisco 
(John  T.  Lewis  & Bros.  Co.. 
Philadelphia) 

(National  Lead  and  Oil  Co.. 
Pittsburgh) 


A house  kept  well  painted  lasts  twice 
as  long.  We  sell  you  paint  at  factory 
prices.  Saveyou  dealer’s  profit.  Make 
it  fresh  for  your  order.  Mix  It  ready  to 
use,  and  pay  the  freight.  We  offer vou 
two  gallons,  free  to  test,  out  of  an 
order.  Return  the  balance  at  our  ex- 
pense If  the  two  gallons  are  not  satis- 
factory and  get  all  your  money  back. 
No  other  paint-maker  does  this  because 

I»AINT 

no  other  paint  18  good  enough  to  stand 
the  test.  Send  for  our  free  paint  book, 
with  color  card,  prices,  and  Instruc- 
tions how  to  paint.  Don’t  buy  stale 
paint  with  no  life  in  it.  Buy  fresh 
made-to-order  paint  from 

O.  L.  CHASE  PAINT  CO. 

Dept.  39,  1220-24  Liggett  Bldg.. 


SETTER  SAFE  THAN  SORRY 

Potatoe*.  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  cantaloupe, 
oroah  fruit.,  orchards,  can  be  sprayed  at 
ought;  comparative  cost  for  protection  against 
bugs,  scale,  etc  .with  an  "IKON  AGE” 

^BAYER.  Also,  actually  increases  tbe 
jJal  machine  is  adjustable  to  various 
width  rows  — solution  thoroughly  mixed— 

delivered  in  a fine  spray  that  covers  the  plant  

single  or  double  acting  pumps — three,  four,  six  or  seyen 
rows— one  or  two  horses — 55  or  100  gallon  eteel  or  wood 
fins  orchard  attachment  and  many  others. 

mum  Farm  andGarden  Tool* 

or*  practical,  effective,  economical 
They  give  permanent  satisfac- 
tion. We  have  been  making  , 
the  dependable  kind  for  75  SA 
years.  Formulas  for 
solutions  furnished  on  y rfeiv? 
application.  Write  for  y/i,W 
our; free  Anniversary 
Catalog  showing  pota- 


to machinery,  horse  hoes^ultivato^^nc^omplet^in^ 
Banmu wkeel  hoes,  orchard  tools,  etc.  I 

BATEMAN  M'F’G  CO.  Box  50b 9 Grenloch,  N.  J.  I 


WE  BEST’UG  HT 


More  brilliant  than  electricity 
or  acetylene  and  cheaper  than 
kerosene.  Costs  two  cents  per 
week.  Casta  no  shadow.  Most 
perfect  light  for  stores,  facto- 
ries, churches,  public  halls  or 
the  home.  Makes  and  burns  its 
own  gas.  Simple,  durable  and 
handsome.  In  use  in  every  civ- 
ilized country  in  the  world.  No 
dirt.  No  grease.  No  odor.  Over 
two  hundred  different  styles. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

the  best  light  co. 

277  E.  5th  St.,  Canton, 


UESTIONS  AND 

ANSWERS 

Whnf  About  Horer*. 

Question:  Please  give  me  the  best 

remedy  at  your  command  for  the  con- 
ned of  borers  in  apple  and  peach  trees. 
All  of  the  information  you  can  give  me 
will  be  appreciated. — S.  G.  M.,  Weather- 
field,  Tex. 

Answer:  There  is  only  one  satisfac- 

tory way  to  gel  rid  of  borers  in  apple 
and  peach  trees,  and  that  is  to  dig  them 
out  with  a sharp  knife  or  wire  after 
they  have  begun  to  tunnel  in  the  trees. 
Their  burrows  are  usually  quite  easily 
recognized  by  the  little  mass  of  cast- 
ings that  are  usually  pushed  out 
through  the  hole  they  make  in  the 
bark.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to  keep 
these  insects  from  getting  into  trees. 
The  eggs  are  deposited  on  the  bark  of 
the  tree  near  the  surface  of  the  ground 
in  mid-summer,  and  upon  hatching  the 
larvae  begin  their  work  of  boring  into 
the  trees.  It  is  an  advantage  to  con- 
struct a small  mound  of  soil  about  the 
base  of  the  tree,  so  that  when  the  in- 
sects enter  the  wood  their  tunnels  will 
be  above  the  general  level  of  the  soil 
rather  than  below,  as  is  usually  the 
case.  I would  suggest  that  you  write 
to  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  for  a copy  of  circular  5 4, 
which  deals  with  these  insects. 


course,  the  gas  will  kill  every  Insect 
Guii  inhales  sufficient  of  the  gas,  but 
on  account  of  the  danger  in  using  ll, 
and  the  dllficully  of  getting  large  Irees 
properly  enclosed  to  hold  f he  gas,  n is 
not  so  convenient  a means  as  the  spray- 
ing, when  applied  to  deciduous  fruits. 

Practically  every  nurseryman  I'umi- 
galcs  IPs  nursery  stock  before  shipping 
if  out,  as  tile  nursery  stock  can  be  en- 
closed in  a box  and  sprayed  wit  1 1 little 
<1  i 1 1 ieu  I ty,  inii  fumigating  orchard  Irees 
is  a more  difficult  problem,  indeed.  You 
will  find  fiie  bulletin  from  (lie  Bureau 
of  Entomology  a very  valuable  piece  of 
literature  if  you  are  expecting  to  un- 
derlake any  fumigation  work. 


Thousands  of  Fruit-Growers  have  Lightened  their  Work 
and  Saved  their  Time  by  Using  the 

Kansas  and  Happy  Thought 

Pruning 

Knives 


and  each  month  thousands  more  are 
learning  that  there  is  nothing  “just  as 
good" — there  is  nothing  near  in  the 
same  class,  because  these  knives  are 
made  better,  are  stronger  and  quicker 
in  action  and  do  better  and  cleaner 
work.  That’s  the  truth. 

The  Kansas  Pruning  Knife  does 
heavy  work  and  does  it  fast.  ’Tis  au- 
tomatic—no  levers  to  work  by  hand. 

Just  put  the  hook  over  a limb  and  pull 
on  the  handle.  For  taking  off  light 
swinging  branches  the  knife  lias  been 
improved,  making  the  work  easy  and 
positive. 

The  Happy  Thought  Kpife  is  for 

lighter  work,  suclt  as  setting  back, 
budding  and  shaping.  'Tis  veiy  rapid 
because  it  has  a "Pump  Gun"  action, 
in  srnti  on tch  the  meaning? 

“ 9 time  to  act  right  now,  if  you  want  to  do  work 
or  5 times  faster  than  you  have  been  doing. 

Ask  for  our  illustrated  circulars,  our  prices  or  name 
' nearest  agent.  Address  a card  to 

INTERNATIONAL  TOOL  COMPANY 
9-51  Porter  Street,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Cultivation  anti  Curculio. 

Question:  In  reviewing  the  article 

on  “Pruning  of  Fruit  Trees,’’  by  W.  H. 
Chandler  in  the  February  issue  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  he  states:  “July  cultiva- 
tion is  necessary  if  the  peaches  are  not 
sprayed  for  curculio.”  I would  like  very 
much  to  understand  just  what  he  means 
here;  just  the  process  in  detail  as  to  the 
lessening  of  curculio  by  cultivation.  I 
do  not  feel  sure  that  I fully  understand 
him. 

In  this  connection  I will  say  I am 
much  interested  in  peach  culture  and 
have  quite  an  orchard,  planted  two 
years  ago.  While  the  drouth  was  se- 
vere here  both  seasons,  the  bulk  of  my 
trees  have  dene  well.  I regard  this  as 
a wonderful  peach  section.  I notice 
that  orchards  planted  many  years  ago 
and  completely  neglected  persistently 
grow  and  bear  fruit,  indicating  splen- 
did possibilities  for  orchards  that  are 
properly  treated.  My  orchard  is  locat- 
ed on  the  upland,  in  good  soil  and  with 
but  few  stony  places.  With  the  aid  of 
the  pick,  crowbar  and  dynamite,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  ail  of  the  holes  and 
planting  the  trees,  so  that  there  are 
no  misses.  The  trees  are  twenty  feet 
apart  each  way.  A few  trees  which  are 
so  located  that  they  cannot  be  conven- 
iently cultivated  have  made  but  little 
growth,  compared  to  the  others.  In 
fact  these  trees  look  badly  and  the 
grasshoppers  seem  to  take  particular 
delight  in  eating  the  leaves  of  these 
neglected  trees.  I have  thought  of  cut- 
ting these  trees  off  some  three  or  four 
inches  above  the  place  where  they  wore 
budded  with  the  expectation  of  get- 
ting a strong  sprout.  I would  like  to 
have  your  opinion  of  this,  as  to  whether 
the  sprout  will  likely  be  worth  more 
than  to  dig  up  these  trees  and  plant 
new  ones. — F.  C.  R..  Augusta,  Kan. 

Answer  by  Professor  Chandler:  In 

the  statement  in  the  article  you  men- 
tion, “that  July  cultivation  is  necessary 
if  peaches  are  not  sprayed  for  curcu- 
lio,” I meant  this:  That  curculio  are  in 

what  is  known  as  the  pupa  stage  from 
late  July  to  about  the  end  of  August. 
When  they  are  in  this  stage  they  are 
generally  found  from  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  to  two  inches  beneath  the  top 
of  the  soil.  In  this  stage  the  curculio 
are  very  easily  killed  when  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  air,  so  stirring  the  soil 
will  kill  a very  large  number  of  them. 
In  fact,  if  your  neighbors  practice  this 
same  method,  it  is  possible  that  thor- 
ough cultivation  up  to  the  end  of  July 
would  serve  very  largely  to  keep  cur- 
culio in  check.  However,  much  the 
safer  method  is  to  spray  for  them,  even 
if  the  late  cultivation  is  practiced. 

With  reference  to  the  trees  that  have 
made  a poor  growth  on  account  of  be- 
ing in  stony  land  and  not  cultivated,  I 
should  say  that  if  the  trees  are  so  weak 
that  they  do  not  bear,  cutting  hack 
would  tend  to  invigorate  them,  but 
would  not  be  a permanent  relief.  To 
get  permanent  good  results,  you  would 
need  to  fertilize,  and  cultivate  if  possi- 
ble. If  it  is  impossible  to  cultivate, 
why  fertilize  anyway.  If  you  have 
plenty  of  stable  manure,  perhaps  a good 
coating  spread  fairly  thick  over  the  soil 
at  a radius  of  seven  to  eight  feet  from 
the  trees  would  be  the  best.  However, 
about  one  pound  to  the  tree  of  nitrate 
of  soda  spread  over  a radius  of  about 
five  to  six  feet  would  give  you  very 
marked  results  the  first  season.  My 
advice  would  be  not  to  cut  back  as  se- 
verely as  you  suggest,  but  merely  cut 
back  each  of  the  main  limbs  some  dis- 
tance, certainly  to  where  they  are 
healthy,  and  then  to  do  the  fertilizing. 


Why  Arc  Orchards  ( h Clip  f 

Question:  I am  an  interested  reader 

of  your  valuable  paper.  I am  also  be- 
coming interested  in  Missouri.  Can  you 
tell  me  the  secret  of  orchards  in  south- 
western Missouri  selling  so  cheaply?  Is 
is  because  of  conditions  which  cannot  be 
met,  or  is  it  in  the  man  himself?  It 
seems  very  strange  that  these  immense 
orchards  should  have  ever  been  planted 
and  grown  to  maturity  and  then  to  be 
sold  for  sums  ranging  around  $100  per 
acre.  There  is  something  radically 
wrong;  what  is  it?  Is  the  Ben  Davis 
apple  self-fertilizing,  and  will  it  do 
well  in  large  tracts  without  being  mix- 
ed with  other  varieties? — D.  C.  W.,  Da 
Crescent,  Minn. 

Answer:  One  reason  why  the  or- 

chards in  southwest  Missouri  are  sell- 
ing so  cheaply  is  because  of  their  neg- 
lected condition.  As  a rule  the  orchards 
in  southwest  Missouri  are  given  no  care 
whatever. 

It  has  been  the  ambition  of  the  or- 
chard planters  in  Missouri  to  see  how 
many  acres  they  could  possibly  set  out. 
and  there  lias  undoubtedly  been  consid- 
erable rivalry  among  a number  of  them 
to  see  who  could  get  the  biggest  or- 
chard. This  one  thing  has  led  the  or- 
chardists  into  disaster. 

There  is  abundant  opportunity  for 
one  to  make  a splendid  profit  from  or- 
chards in  southwest  Missouri,  but  it  can 
be  done  there  only  by  giving  good  care 
to  a small  acreage.  In  fact,  there  are  a 
number  of  small  orchards  whichare  rea- 
sonably well  cared  for  and  which  are 
paying  a fine  profit,  but  orchards  which  1 
ere  capable  of  producing  no  more  than 
1 if  teen  or  twenty  barrels  to  an  acre  are  i 
certainly  not  worth  more  than  the 
small  prices  that  are  being  asked  for 
such  land. 

The  apple  industry  in  southern  Mis-  I 
souri  is  right  now  at  the  turning  point 
towards  better  conditions.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  big  orchards  are 
unprofitable,  and  the  growers  are  di- 
viding up  their  large  holdings  into 
small  tracts,  and  with  a small  acreage 
the  grower  can  successfully  produce 
good  fruit.  Ben  aDvis  is  considered  a 
self-fertile  variety,  although  it  is  better 
to  plant  in  small  blocks  with  other  kinds. 


njjj®  Power 
Sprayer 


fSo"lANI< 

'NO  l^N 
NOT=XttZIN« 


Three  Sizes — NOVO  Jr., 

2 y2  and  3%  H.  P. 

Consists  of  perfectly  standard- 
ized Novo  Gasoline  Engine 
and  standard  pump  on  strong 
but  light-weight  foundation. 
Speed  reduction  by  strong  cut 
gears. 

Engine  quickly  detachable 
from  sprayer— for  use  in  other 
farm  work.  Its  light  weight 
makes  it  readily  portable. 


FREE  BOOK— “How  to  Spray”— Prof.  Taft  of 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  writes  “Up-to-Date  Spray- 
,n2-  It's  free  upon  request. 

Hildreth  Manufacturing  Company 

C.  E.  BEMENT,  Sec’y  and  Gen’l  Mgr. 

134  Willow  Street,  LANSING,  MICH. 


Grttpe  Pollenl/.ers. 

Question:  I would  like  to  see  the  fol- 
lowing questions  answered  in  The 
Fruit-Grower:  I intend  to  plant  one- 

half  dozen  Brighton,  and  a few  Bindley 
grape  vines  next  spring.  As  these  va- 
rieties have  imperfect  flowers,  and 
should  be  planted  near  varieties  bloom- 
ing at  the  same  time  and  having  per- 
lect  flowers,  will  it  be  necessary  to 
plant  them  closer  to  the  perfect  flow- 
ered varieties  than  eight  feet  (the usual 
distance  between  vines)? 

I also  intend  to  plant  the  Concord, 
Worden,  Niagara.  Moore's  Early,  Camp- 
bell’s Early.  Moore's  Diamond,  Dela- 
ware, McPlke,  McKinley,  Martha, 
Woodruff,  Champion.  Salem  and  Clinton 
varieties  of  grape  vines.  Which  would 
be  best  suited  as  pollenizers  for  Bright- 
on andLindley? — W.  A.  K„  Garnavillo.Ia. 

Answer:  I do  not  believe  you  will 

have  any  difficulty  whatever  in  getting 
both  Brighton  and  Lindley  grapes  to  be 
sufficiently  well  polienated  with  the 
list  of  varieties  you  are  growing.  Most 
of  the  varieties  which  you  mention  are 
self-fertilizing,  and  they  are  abundant 
pollen  producers,  particularly  the  Con- 
cord and  Moore’s  Early.  These  blos- 
som at  practically  the  same  time  as  do 
the  Brighten  and  Lindley,  so  that  you 
will  be  insured  of  abundance  ol'  polien. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  plant  the 
vines  closer  than  eight  feet,  or  they 
may  be  set  eight  by  ten  feet.  As  the 
vines  run  for  a great  distance  along  the 
trellis,  there  will  be  sufficient  contact 
between  vines  of  different  varieties  to 
insure  perfect  pollenation. 


WliO  spRAY 

YLRS  pumps 

ALL  KINDS 


JL  ▼ 

NOZZLES,  FITTINGS,  ETC. 


Fumigating  With  Gas. 

Question:  Could  you  give  us  some 

information  on  using  the  gas  or  fumi- 
gation method  for  killing  the  San  Jose 
scale,  in  your  next  issue?  I think  others 
besides  myself  may  be  interested.  As 
I understand  it,  this  method  positively 
destroys  every  scale  on  the  tree,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  any  spray  which  can 
be  applied.  Of  course,  I know  it  could 
not  be  used  for  trees  beyond  a certain 
size  to  advantage.  Another  thing  in 
its  favor,  it  can  be  used  after  the  leaves 
and  fruit  is  formed,  if  need  be.  Please 
let  us  know  if  any  are  using  this  way 
successfully  at  present. — W.  D.  C.,  Up- 
per  Alton,  111. 

Answer:  Regarding  the  use  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  gas  for  the  use  of  scale  in- 
sects. I would  suggest  that  you  write 
to  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  for  bulle- 
tin No.  79,  entitled  "Fumigation  Inves- 
tigations in  California.”  This  bulletin 
treats  very  completely  the  subject  of 
scale  insects,  particularly  as  applied  to 
the  citrus  trees  in  California. 

Fumigation  has  been  used  very  little 
for  the  control  of  San  Jose  scale  on 
deciduous  trees,  on  account  of  its  being 
so  much  more  easily  and  effectively 
done  with  the  spray  \ methods.  Of 


Injury  from  Grasshoppers. 

Question:  During  the  past  summer 

grasshoppers  killed  a number  of  line 
three-year-old  apple  trees  for  me.  They 
ate  the  bark  clean  off  the  branches,  and 
in  some  cases  completely  girdled  the 
trunk.  What  would  you  do  to  prevent 
this  another  year? — F.  H.  P.,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa. 

Answer:  It  is  sometimes 'quite  diffi- 

cult to  control  grasshoppers.  This  is 
especially  true  when  they  appear  in 
large  numbers,  as  they  sometimes  do. 
About  the  only  effective  remedy  that 
can  be  suggested  for  controlling  their 
injuries  to  fruit  trees  is  a thorough  ap- 
plication of  some  one  of  the  arsenical 
sprays,  preferably  lead  arsenate,  at  the 
time  the  insects  attack  the  plants.  If 
a thorough  spraying  with  the  lead  ar- 
senate is  applied,  it  will  kill  a large 
number  of  the  insects,  but  if  the  insects 
are  very  abundant  they  will  be  able  to 
cause  considerable  damage  without  any 
noticeable  decrease  in  their  ranks. 


Send  for  Catalog- and  Prices  of  PUMPS,  HAY 
TOOLS  and  BARN  DOOR  HANGERS 

F.  E.  Myers&Bro.160s^aentge  Ashland, 0. 

Spray  30  Acres  a Day 

Potatoes,  Small  Fruits,  Vines 

Spraying  that  counts.  6 rows  at  a time  with  force  to  do 
work  right.  Foliage  sprayed  all  over,  under  as  welt  aa 
on  top.  The  Perfection  e-prayer  is  also  great  at  orobard 
work.  Spray  trees  by  hand.  Easy  to  maintain  taO 
pounds  pressure  with  t wa  nozzles  going.  Strong  30 
gallon  tank,  perfect  agitation,  absolutely  best  spray 
pump  made.  Spray  pipes  fold  up— you  can 
drive  close  to  trees  and  in  narrow  plaoes. 
Over  33  years  a sprayer  builder,  I know  re. 
Lquireuiems,  and  I know  the  Perfection  is 
right.  Over  1000  In  use, 
all  giving  satisfaction. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
.Don’t  buy  any  sprayer 
jail  it  comes. 

THOMAS 
PEPPLER 

Box  105,  Hightstown,  H.  J. 


Jountlinn  in  Southern  Kansas. 

Question:  I would  like  to  inquire  if 

Jonathan  apples  raised  here  in  south- 
eastern Kansas,  latitude  37,  altitude  876 
feet,  could  be  successfully  stored  in  cold 
storage  for  the  December  market?  I 
saw  some  very  good  sized  and  well- 
colored  Jonathans  marketed  here  in  late 
August  and  September  at  50  to  70  cents 
a bushel.  Now  they  would  be  worth 
$2.00  a bushel. 

The  apples  referred  to  were  not  pick- 
ed at  all.  Simply  left  on  the  trees  till 
they  fell  off.  Of  course  that  was  not 
right;  but  isn’t  this  latitude  a little  too 
warm  to  raise  Jonathans  for  a winter 
apple? — H.  L.  M.,  Galena,  Kan. 

Answer:  I believe  you  could  grow 

Jonathan  apples  very  successfully  in 
your  part  of  Kansas  for  the  winter 
markets.  The  Jonathan  is  grown  quite 
extensively  in  the  Ozark  region  of  Mis- 


I WANT  FAIR  PLAY. 

For  45  years  I have  fought  all  forms 
IgsSJ  of  trust  combinations,  have  kept  my 
prices  down  where  every  farmer  could 
■ buy  a first  class  scale  at  a fair  price 
and  have  protected  the  dealer.  Now 
the  implement  dealers  largely  sub- 
sidized by  the  trusts  say  that  if  I sell 
my  scales  to  a farmer  they  won’t  let  me 
. — ■ sell  to  any  dealer.  All  right.  I am 

ready  for  the  light.  Hereafter  my  price  is  the  same  to  all 
Money  talks  and  any  responsible  man  can  buy  my  scales 
ou  approval  to  be  paid  for  on  agreed  terms  at  dealers 
price.  Money  talks  and  your  request  on  a postal  card  will 
bring  you  my  offer  on  any  kind  of  a scale  that  you  may 
want,  big  or  little.  Money  talks  and  if  you  have  the 
money  I have  the  scales  and  the  inclination  to  fight  the 
trust  which  says  that  no  man  can  buy  my  scales  without 
oaying  a profit  to  the  dealer.  Write  me  and  soon. 

4 JONES  He  Pays  the  Freight*” 

27  MAY  ST.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y, 


Iwan  Post  Hole  and  Well  Auger 

Best  fop  fence,  telephone  post  holes  and  wells. 
Makes  bole  smoothly  and  quickly,  empties 
easily.  Three  full  turns  com- 
plete post  hole.  "-GTe’J Special  price 

to  introduce.  Agents 
wanted  where  deal-  D1  _ f 1 

ers  do  not  handle.  ' Ask  dealer  for 

it.  Be  sure  Iwan  Bros.  Is  on  handle  casting. 
Write  for  "Easv  digging”  book  free. 

I WAN  BROTHERS,  Box  17,  So.  Bend,  Ind. ' 
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April,  1911 


THE  f P T T T T - GROWER,  ST.  JOSE  PH,  MISSO  U_Rj_ 
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SharpenTooIsFREE 


FARM  SPECIAL  CKINOt-H 

. I want  to  send  you 


this  wonderful  grind- 
er. freight  prepaid, 


for  free  trial  to  prove 
its  value  as  a great 
labor  saving  machine 
for  sharpening  all 
kinds  of  tools. 

10  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL 

Has  genuine  Carbo- 
rundum wheels— will 
not  draw  temper  from 

steel-2  5 times  faster 

than  grindstone.  Will 
not  draw  temper. 

Guaranteed  lOyears. 

12  MACHINES  IN  ONE 
Write  today  for  10 
a,  days  Free  Trial  Of- 
fer and  sharpen  your 
farm  tools  free. 
u c.  J.  Luther.  Pres. 
8U  Newton  St. . Milwaukee.  Wis. 


souri,  and  is  kept  in  cold  storage  in 
line  condition  until  February. 

By  the  first  of  January,  unless  the 
apples  have  been  carefully  grown, .they 
will  begin  to  break  down,  so  that  by 
the  first  of  February  they  are  not  very 
plentiful,  but  l feel  safe  in  saying  that 
you  can  grow  the  Jonathan  success! ully 
in  vour  part  of  Kansas,  and  keep  it  in 
cold  storage  until  mid-winter,  at  beast. 
The  Jonathan  is  not  a long-keeping  ap- 
ple, but  with  the  modern  storage  con- 
ditions the  Jonathan  can  be  held 
throughout  twelve  months,  with  but 
verv  little  loss,  if  it  is  well  grown. 

The  markets  here  in  St.  Joseph  in 
February  were  well  supplied  with  Jon- 
ui han  Apples.  Some  of  them  were  grown 
near  St.  Joseph,  and  some  of  them  weie 
from  the  northern  locations,  but  these 
apples  were  still  in  excellent  shape,  and 
while  the  ripening  period  between  Jon- 
athans  grown  in  your  part,  and  Jona- 
l bans  grown  here  would  be  a little  dif- 
ferent the  difference  would  be  so  slight 
as  to  have  practically  no  effect  on  the 
keeping  quality  of  the  apples. 

You  will  find  the  Jonathan  a very 
excellent  market  apple,  and  we  wish 
you  splendid  success  in  your  undertak- 
ing. 


shaded  bv  large  trees,  is  what  is  known 
as  the  Woodland  Meadow  Grass,  known 
botanically  as  Poa  nemoralls.  You  can 
obtain  the  seed  of  this  from  almost  any 
of  the  large  seed  dealers. 

A mixture  of  seed  which  is  very  sat- 
isfactory for  a shady  lawn  can  be  made 
by  using  Kentucky  bluegrass  two  parts, 
Woodland  meadow  grass  two  parts,  va- 
rious leafed  fescue  one  part  and  crested 
dog  tail  grass  one  part.  This  mixture 
makes  about  the  best  all  around  grass 
lor  shady  places  that  can  be  obtained, 
and  one  which  will  remain  green 
throughout  a much  longer  portion  ot 
the  year  than  either  the  Woodland 
Meadow  or  Kentucky  blue  grass. 


THE  0 K CHAMPION  SPRAYER 


Insures  the  potato  and 
other  vegetable  crops 
from  damage  by  blight 


Spraying  Made  Easy 

^ By  Using 

STAHL’S 

„ Excelsior 
Spraying  Outfits 

7and  Prepared  Mixtures 


Save  your  trees,  vines  and  plants 
from  the  ravages  of  scale,  fungi 


omnium1'"  iriUll  Liio  linoecu  v; v ovu.iv/,  * - ••  >-> - 

and  worms  by  spraying,  and  frhus  insure  an  in- 
creased yield.  Every  farmer^ 


creased  yieia.  mci , . , . . 

flower  grower  should  write  at  once  for  our  ire© 
catalog,  describing  Excelsior  Spraying  Outfits, 
and  containing  much  information  on  how  to  spray 
fruit  and  vegetable  crops.  J 


WM.  STAHL  SPRAYER  CO.,  Box  50X,  Quincy,  111. 


or  bugs.  Their  Work 
Guaranteed. 

ALL  BRASS  Double 
Acting  High  Pressure 
Bronze  Ball  Valve  Force 
Pump  with  relief  valve 
is  uneaualled. 


■ — 

OUR  1911  CATALOG" 

Mailed  Free 

AUTOMATIC  SPRAYERS 


Barrel  Sprayers.  Power  Sprayers.  Pre- 
pared SPRAYING  Mixtures,  White- 


washers’  Boilers  and  Feed  Steamers, 
Poultry  House  Heaters  and  Egg  and 
Chick  Shipping  Boxes,  etc. 

Stark  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Louisiana, 
Mo.,  says : “Sold  hundreds  of  Rippley’s 
land  5 Gallon  Sprayers,  all  customers 
pleased.”  Address 


R'PPLEY  MFG.  CO. 

Box  1®  Grafton,  III.*  U.  S.  A* 


Lime  for  Illinois  Soil. 

Question:  Will  it  pay  to  haul  two 

tons  at  a load  of  stone  lime  and  soft- 
wood ashes  three  miles  to  put  on  a 
black  walnut  soil  that  was  cleared 
twenty-five  years  ago?  Th?+vf°J* 
black,  with  a clay  sub-soil,  with  some 
gravel  eighteen  inches  below  the  sur- 
face The  top  soil  contains  very  little 
sand.  Would  an  application  of  the  lime 
and  ashes  add  to  the  fertility  of  this 
soil’  I am  growing  grapes,  cherries, 
apples,  pears,  plums,  strawberries  ana 
other  small  fruit,  and  the  trees  have 
been  planted  two  years.— R.  J-,  Kock- 

f°Answer  by  Prof.  Cyril  G Hopkins: 
As  a rule,  soil  in  your  section  of  the 
state  is  rich  in  potassium  so  tha  the 
chief  value  of  the  wood  ashes  would  be 
for  the  lime  which  they  contain.  To 
determine  whether  your  soil  P^ds  lime 
I would  suggest  that  you  test  it  foi  soil 
acidity  by  following  the  directions  giv- 
en on  page  10  of  our  circular  110 
If  the  soil  is  deficient  in  lime,  it  would 
certainly  be  profitable  to  haul  either 
stone  lime  or  wood  ashes  three  miles  to 
apply  to  it.  especially  if  you  desire  to 
make  use  of  leguminous  crops,  or  cover 
crops,  such  as  clover,  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  supply  of  nitrogen  and  organic 
matter. 


A SUBSTITUTE. 

For  Bordeaux  Mixture 


10-nal.  keg  making  2.000  to  5 000  gals,  spray,  delivered 
at  any  R R station  in  the  United  States  for  $12.50. 
Prompt  shipments  Every  grower  ot  fruits  and  vege- 
tables should  have  our  Report  of  wonderful  results  1910. 

B.G.  PRATT  CO„MXf:'r‘ 

50  CHURCH  ST..  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SPRAY  FOR  SCALE 

Don’t  wait  for  scale  to  attack  your  trees.  Spray  with 

Good’s  Whale  Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Quickly  exterminates  San  Jose  Scale  and  all  other 
parasites  and  enemies  to  trees  and  plants.  Contains 
nothing  injurious.  Fertilizes  the  soil  and  Qtrickens 
growth.  Used  and  endorsed  by  State  Experimental 
Stations  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

50  lbs.,  $2.50:  100  lbs..  $4.50;  larger  quantities  pro- 
portionately less.  Send  tor  free  “Manual  of  Plant  ms- 


Bermiifla  Grass. 

Question:  Please  tell  me  howto  get 

rid  of  Bermuda  grass. — J.  C.  B.,  ent- 
huahua,  Mex. 

Answer:  Regarding  means  of  exter- 

minating Bermuda  grass,  we  are  advis- 
ed by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  follows:  The  very  qual- 

ities which  render  Bermuda  so  valuable 
as  a pasture  grass  serve  to  make  it  an 
aggressive  and  pestiferous  weed  On 
account  of  its  tendency  to  spread  and 
insinuate  itself  into  fields  where  it  is 
not  wanted,  and  to  persist  in  fields 
which  are  to  be  used  for  other  pur- 
poses, it  has,  in  many  cases,  not  been 
utilized  to  the  extent  that  its  good 
qualities  would  indicate.  „ 

However,  it  can  be  eradicated  from  a 
field  with  comparative  ease  by  proper 
cultivation.  Since  it  will  not  thrive  in 
the  shade,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
smother  it  out  by  some  quick-growing 
crop.  A method  recommended  by 
Southern  agriculturists,  and  which  may 
be  modified  to  suit  conditions,  is  to 
plow  the  land  after  the  last  crop  of  hay 
is  cut,  if  the  field  is  a meadow,  or 
about  this  season,  if  it  is  a pasture. 

Sow  the  field  to  oats,  wheat  or  other 
thick-growing  crops.  When  this  crop  is 
harvested,  plow  the  land  immediately 
and  plant  cowpeas.  It  is  probably  b est 
to  plant  these  in  drills  and  cultivate 
them  until  the  vines  meet,  after  which 
they  will  shade  the  ground  and  prevent 
the  growth  of  Bermuda.  Usually  this 
treatment  is  sufficient  to  .completely 
destroy  the  Bermuda;  but  if  not,  tne 
process  can  be  repeated. 

This  may  not  be  of  much  service  to 
you  under  your  conditions,  but  it  may 
serve  as  a means  of  guiding  you  into  a 
suitable  method  of  exterminating  this 
grass  in  your  cultivated  fields. 


Brown-Tail  Moth. 

Question:  Will  you  please  give  me 

the  history  of  the  brown-tail  moth.'  1 
understand  this  is  a very  troublesome 
pest  which  is  being  imported  into -this 
country  on  nursery  stock  from  France. 
What  do  the  insects  look  like,  and  how 
do  they  build  their  nests. — J.  A.  W., 
Weiser,  Idaho. 

Answer:  The  brown-tail  moth  win- 

ters in  the  larval,  or  worm  condition. 

In  the  fall  the  young  caterpillars  spin 
a very  thick,  heavy  nest  among  the 
branches  of  the  tree,  and  a mass  of  a 
hundred  or  more  of  these  little  larvae 
will  be  found  clustered  in  these  nests. 

These  nests  are  quite  distinct  from 
those  formed  by  any  other  insects,  and 
when  once  found  are  very  easily  iden- 
tified in  the  future.  Personally,  I have 
never  seen  these  brown-tail  moth  nests, 
but  have  been  told  that  the  means  of 
recognizing1  them  is  that  brown-tail 
moth  nests  consist  of  a number  of  silk- 
en cells,  instead  of  big,  heavy  web,  and 
these  silken  cells  are  filled  with  the 
tiny  caterpillars. 

In  the  spring  these  caterpillars 
emerge  from  their  winter  nest  and  feed 
upon  the  opening  leaf  buds  until  about 
mid-summer.  When  they  are  full  grown 
the  caterpillars  are  about  one  and  a 
half  inches  long.  They  are  dark  brown 
in  color,  with  a sprinkling  of  orange. 
Long,  fine,  reddish-brown  hairs  cover 
the  body,  and  a row  of  conspicuous 
white  hairs  run  along  each  side,  and 
about  midway  of  the  body  there  are 
two  large,  red  humps. 

The  adult  moth  has  a wing  expanse 
of  about  one  and  one-fourth  to  one 
and  three-fourths  inches,  and  are  pure 
white  excepting  the  abdomen,  which  is 
tinged  with  brown  and  tipped  with  a 
tuft  of  brown  hairs.  This  tuft  is  small 
and  dark  in  the  male  moth,  but  in  the 
female  it  is  very  much  larger  and  a 
golden  brown  in  color.  From  this  char- 
acter  the  moth  gets  the  name,  brown- 
tail. 

These  moths  are  quite  active  at  night 
and  are  attracted  by-light.  Late  in  the 
summer  the  female  deposits  her  eggs, 
laying  them  in  masses  attached  to  the 
twigs.  These  egg  masses  are  covered 
with  a silky,  but  web-like  material  in 
which  a large  amount  of  the  brown 
hairs  from  the  body  of  the  moth  are 
mixed.  These  eggs  hatch  in  the  course 
of  a few  weeks,  and  the  little  worms 
begin  spinning  their  webs  in  which 
they  live  every  winter. 

The  brown-tail  is  very  destructive  to 
the  foliage  of  trees  and  shrubs,  but 
where  its  destruction  is  begun  in  time 
there  is  no  need  of  its  being  allowed  to 
spread  as  extensively  as  it  has  in  the 
New  England  states.  Since  it  is  a foli- 
age-eating insect,  spraying  with  some 
of  the  arsenical  poisons  will  kill  it  off 
very  quickly.  Then,  as  its  nests  are 
conspicuous,  the  destruction  of  them  by 
gathering  and  burning  in  the  winter  is 
another  effective  means  of  controlling 
them. 


LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE 


describing  0 K Champion  Potato  Sprayers, 

Planters,  Diggers,  etc.,  with  particulars. 

Write  today. 

Champion  Potato  M achinery  Co. 

191  Chicago  Ave..  Hammond,  Ind* 


Make  Your 
Loading  Easy 
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cut  up  your  fields.  . 

empire  low 


STEEL  WHEELS 


cost  only  one-half  as  much  as  wood- 
en wheels.  They  save  you  tire  cut- 
ting and  repair  expense.  You  cun 

change  your  wooden  wheels  for  your 
Empire  Steel  Wheels  any  time  m5  minutes. 
Send  for  free  catalog  showing  wheels  and 
low-priced  Empire  Handy  Wagons. 

Empire  Nlfg.  Co.,  Box  6W.  Quincy,  III 


WESTERN  SOFT  PINE 


Berry  Crates 


Nice,  bright,  clean,  attractive  pack- 
ages. Western  Soft  Pine  is  light, 
strong,  does  not  split  easily,  and 
holds  nails  well.  What  more  ean  you 
want?  Get  our  earload  price  deliv- 


ered at  your  station. 


WASHINGTON  MILL  CO 


SPOKANE,  WASH. 


Save  Money  on 
Berry  Boxes  ami 
Baskets 


Fruit  and  Veg*- 
I,,,  table  Package* 

ana  Growers'  Suppliea  of  all  kinds. 

‘Write  for  free  money -*atinf  catalogue 

price-list.  " 


Box  I04EW  ALBANY  B°X  AND  BANewEAlba°ny.  ind. 


James  Good,  Original  Maker,  967  N.  Front  St.,  Phila. 


Have  Plenty  of 


RUNNING  WATER 

For  the  Orchard  by  Pumping  With 

RIFE  RAMS 

Pump  Water  Automatically  Day  or  Night 


The  first  cost  is  low,, 
there’s  no  operating  ex- 
pense. Raise  water  30  feet 
for  every  foot  of  fall. 
Fully  guaranteed. 

If  there  is  a stream, 
spring  or  pond  within  a 
mile,  while  for  Free 
Plans.  Free  Book  and 


Free  Trial  Offer. 

Rife  Engine  Co.,  2521  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


TIRESOME  WORK  MADE  EASY 


You  can  do  more  work,  not  get  as 
tired  and  feel  safe  by  using  the 


Ideal  LadderStep 


R.  H.  HARTWELL, 


Always  level,  fits  any  lad 
der.  You  need  it.  Patent 
applied  for.  Write  for  cir 
cular  and  price. 

CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


hustlYn g SALESMEN 


wanted  in  every  county  of  la..  111..  Ind..  hans. 
Mo.,  Neb.,  Ohio,  Okla..  I’a..  la.  and  W.  Va., . to 
sell  Stark  Trees  and  commercial  orchards,  on  lib- 
eral commission:  S5-year  record,  world  wide  repu- 
tation. best  trees,  best  varieties,  greatest  assort- 
ment. Complete  Stark  Year  Book  outfit  free. 
Write  quick  for  territory. 


Manure  for  Asparagus. 

Question:  I have  one-fourth  acre  of 

asparagus  and  cannot  get  rotted  ma- 
nure; how  would  fresh  horse  manure 
do?  I have  put  on  six  loads  already. — 
V.  S.,  Nokomis,  111.  ... 

Answer:  Fresh  horse  manure  will 

make  a very  excellent  fertilizer  for 
your  asparagus  bed,  and  especially 
when  applied  during  the  winter.  How- 
ever. if  the  manure  is  piled  on  too 
thickly  it  will  heat  and  cause  the  plants 
to  start  too  early.  Otherwise,  there  will 
be  no  objectionable  features  to  it  what- 
ever. 

A few  years  ago  we  forced  some  as- 
paragus  during  mid-winter  by  placing1 
a couple  of  boards  on  edge  over  the 
iow  making  a space  through  which 
the  tips  could  grow,  and  then  between 
the  rows  banked  up  fully  two  feet  deep 
with  fresh,  hot  manure.  The  asparagus 
grew  very  rapidly,  and  we  bad  abund- 
ance  of  tips  during  the  season. 

The  only  disagreeable  feature  that 
developed  was  that  the  plants  were 
somewhat  weakened,  and  we  had  to  let 
them  rest  during  the  next  season  to  re- 
store them  to  their  usual  vigorous  con- 
dition. , . , „ , 

Asparagus  is  a very  rank  feeder,  and 
the  more  manure  that  is  applied  the 
better  off  the  plants  are.  Fresh  ma- 
nure contains  so  much  more  nitrogen 
than  does  the  rotted  manure  that  it  is 
especiallv  valuable  In  forcing  the  ten- 
der young  tips  that  the  market  wants. 
Personally,  I would  put  on  all  the  ma- 
nure I could  get,  although  if  the  ma- 
nure Is  fresh  and  liable  to  heat,  it  Is 
better  to  put  it  on  in  small  quantities 
at  a time,  so  that  the  heating  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  start  the  plants  during 
the  winter  season. 


Canada  Thistles. 

Question’  Do  you  know  of  any  sure 
cure  foi-  Canada  thistle?  If  so  will  you 
please  make  it  known  through  the  col- 
umns of  - your  valuable  paper. — C.  A., 
Keyport,  N.  J.  „ 

Answer:  The  only  sure  cure  for  Can- 

adian thistle  is  to  keep  eternally  after 
it  After  it  becomes  established  in  a 
neighborhood  it  is  impossible  to  eradi- 
cate it.  It  may  be  exterminated  in 
some  field  for  a period  of  a few  years, 
only  to  crop  out  again  as  plentiful  as 
ever  from  seeds  that  are  blown  in 
from  adjoining  fields  and  fence  corners. 

The  seeds  will  often  be  carried  for 
many  miles  through  the  air  currents 
and  possibly  by  birds,  so  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult, indeed,  to  keep  it  out  of  fields 
in  an  infested  neighborhood 

Because  of  its  perennial  and  deep 
rooting  habits,  and  also  its  way  ot 
sending  long  suckers  under  ground,  it 
is  all  the  more  difficult  to  control  in 
cultivated  fields.  However,  if  a field 
is  kept  fallow  for  one  season  and  the 
thistles  not  allowed  to  show  themsehes 
at  all,  it  will  be  practically  clean  the 
next  season  from  any  of  the  old  plants, 
although  a new  crop  may  appear  from 
seed  that  have  blown  in  from  the  ad- 
joining fields. 


FRUIT  PACKAGES 


Baskets,  Boxes  or  Crates 


for  fruit  or  vegetables.  The  best,  the  Strongest, 
the  Cheapest.  Write  for  prices  and  samples. 

Wisconsin  Fruit  Package  Company 

Crandon,  Wisconsin 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit -G*owet 


berry  boxes 

,r.k.r  *&sstlSSs- 

Big  or  Small 


w.  h...  ,LS  F.,«  k/.uc. 

that  g ves  satisfaction.  A liberal  ■iscuunt 
orders9  A postal  brings  our  Price  List. 

FRUIT  PACKAGE  CO.,  CUMBERLAND,  WIS 


BERRY  BOXES 


We  have  the  best  folding  berry  boroo  tfce  mar 
ket  Easily  set  up.  strong  and  attractive 
circular  tells  you  what  the  Browers  thin  a 
them.  We  manufacture  everything  * 
package  line  and  ship  from  Wes  'lmne  o ^ 
WRIGHT  FRUIT  PKG.  CO..  EXCELSIOR,  M __ 


BERRY  BOXES 


DIAMOND  MARKET 
SQUARE  MARKET 
OAK  BRIGGS 
BAMBOO 
HICKORY  STAVE 


BASKETS 


Write 
Todty  for 
Prices 


ST.  LOUIS  BASKET  & BOX  CO. 


Second  and 
Arsenal  Sts. 
St.  Louis 


Write  quick  for  territory. 

ST  ARK  BROS.,  Box  85,  Louisiana,  Missouri  J 


Grass  for  Shady  Place. 

Question:  Please  answer  the  follow- 

ing question  in  the  next  issue  of  The 
Fruit-Grower:  What  is  the  best  grass 

for  a shady  lawn?— M.  C.,  Corydon,  Ky. 

Answer:  About  the  best  grass  fot  a 

shady  lawn,  especially  one  which  is 


Berry  Boxes 

, it i,r>  ctsnrl  troll  (“Jlt/lll)? 


Fruit  Boxes, 
Baskets 
and  Crates 


sWpments.^nd save? fei ght?  P^omp"?  shipments  af  a//  Acid^eSS  n^esboro  Ark 

■me  Pterce-WUliams  Co.,  South  Haven,  Mich.,  or  Jonesbo 
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This  Wagon  is  Free 


From  Expense 

It's  the  7vagon  without  breakdowns  or 
repairs , the  wagon  you  buy  to  last  your 
lifetime.  It  cannot  dry  apart,  or  rot,  or 
go  to  pieces.  Before  you  buy  a wagon 
of  any  kind  send  for  catalog  aud  know 
all  about  the  light-running 


ELECTRIC 

Handy  Wagon 

Its  solid  steel  wheels  are  not  the  ordi- 
nary kind.  Spokes  cast  in  the  hub,  hot 
riveted  in  the  tires.  They  never  can 
work  loose.  No  tires  to  set.  It  cannot 
“go  to  pieces.”  You  ought  to  know  all 
about  the  Electric  Handy  Wagon—  the 
road  maker  instead  of  the  road  ruiler , 
the  wagon  that  makes  farm  work  easy. 
Our  free  book  will  interest  you  and  tell 
you  all.  We  want  you  to  have  it.  Write 
and  ask  us  to  send  it — do  it  to-day. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  COMPANY 

Box  57,  Quincy,  III. 


THE  BELKNAP  PATENT 

Orchard  Wagon 

For  Catalogue  and  Prices  address 

THE  BELKNAP  WAGON  CO. 

Grand  Rapids  Michigan 


) WITTE  ENGIN ES* 


| Gas — Gasoline — Distillate . 

Cheapest  and  best  power  known.  Av-  - 

erage  cost  one  cent  per  horse  power  ^ 'S  This 

per  hour.  A superior  standard  of  S engine 

I construction  saves  time,  ' ‘ .... 

I and  repairs.  "We  refer  you 
I thousands  of  satisfied  cus- 
I tomers.  High  grade  en- 
I gines  our  specialty 
I for  25  years. 


fuel 

to 


l 


built 
for  those 
who  want  the 
best.  We  fur- 
nish any  size  or 
style;  hopper  jack- 
et or  water  tank  type. 
We  ship  promptly.  Ev- 
erythirg  is  complete. 
Our  prices  are  right. 
Inducements  to  intro- 
duce in  new  localities. 
Write  for  catalog,  stat- 
ing size  wanted. 


WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

163SOakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


steel  4tt  7 7<r  We  make 
Mills . 'JPJ.Z./O  8jzeg  of 
Iron 
Pumps 

ISteel  2.70 


..  mail? 

sizes  of  Mills, 
1 OfJ  Tanks.  Pumps 
andGasoline  en- 
gines : satisfac- 
tion or  no  sale. 


Tanks'.  . . 

Gasoline  O £ QA  You  will  save 
Engines.*-,v-',~"  money  if  you  in- 
Catalogs  Free  vestigate. 

The  Ottawa  Mfg.  Co., 
_J>0(^KingStiOttawa^Cansas 


CLIPPER 


There  are  three  things 
that  destroy  your  lawns: 
Dandelions,  Buck  Plan- 
tain and  Crab  Grass.  In 
one  season  the  Clipper 
will  drive  them  all  out. 
Clipper  Lawn  Mower  Co., 
Dixon,  Illinois. 


THE  cinch  tire  REPAIR  KIT*' 

Noland1' "li'n  tl?at  retmirs  3 Puncture  In  a minute, 
patohes  to  Sf  S*'  fomenting,  leakage  of  air  or 
Permanent  f?Jii  of„fL  Simple  to  operate.  The  repair  is 
booklet  and  “^solute.  Send  for  free  descriptive 
Automobile  Tire  Repair  Co. 
Box  132,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


RUN  AND  REPAIR  K&'r. 85 

AUTOMOBILES 

You  can  learn  ^ ness, 

with  Dyke’s 
New  System  of 
Working  Mod- 
els, Charts  and 
Instructions. 

Arid  ™end  °rses  m DRlvt ACARBUT- WHOHY60ES  VlifiOSS? . 

this  system.  I will  show  you  how  we’ve  helped  hun- 
dreds— if  you  will  write  me.  Complete  course  only  $10. 

DYKE’S  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  MOTORING, 
Box  51,  3947  Washington.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


tlon.  My  work  proved  a success  and 
also  a failure,  and  i wonder  If  I (jot  It 
mixed  up  in  proper  shape.  I used  seven 
pounds  lime,  seven  pounds  sulphur  and 
one  and  one-half  pounds  arsenate  of 
lead  to  fifty  gallons  of  water.  I slaked 
the  lime  with  hot  water,  put  the  sul- 
phur In  as  soon  as  it  reached  the  boil- 
ing point,  when  it  had  finished  slaking 
I added  water  till  It  was  thin  enough 
to  go  through  a sieve,  and  used  every- 
thing that  went  through.  1 sprayed 
every  peach  and  apple  tree  till  the 
spray  leaked  off.  Some  were  sprayed 
after  a rain  and  some  before.  Some  of 
the  trees’  leaves  that  were  sprayed  be- 
fore the  rain  were  burned,  and  some 
were  not,  likewise  some  that  were 
sprayed  after  the  rain  were  burned  and 
others  were  not.  All  trees  were  either 
badly  burned,  or  not  at  all. 

Trees  not  burned  had  a nice  dark 
green  and  large  foliage,  while  those 
that  were  burned  had  a yellowish  tint. 
The  leaves  continued  to  burn  for  four 
weeks,  and  the  hotter  the  weather  got, 
the  more  they  burned.  I would  judge 
that  some  trees  lost  half  their  foliage, 
and  for  a while  it  looked  as  if  they 
would  lose  their  crop.  I could  see  no 
difference  in  the  fruit;  it  was  clean  and 
of  good  size  and  color. 

1 would  be  glad  to  have  some  good, 
practical  information. — R.  H.  S.,  Dan- 
bury, Ohio. 

Answer:  There  has  been  a great  deal 

of  difference  experienced  in  the  use  of 
lime-sulphur  as  a spray  for  peach 
trees.  You  seem  to  have  experienced 
just  about  all  the  different  actions  of 
this  spray  material. 

I am  going  to  suggest  that  you  write 
I to  Mr.  Errett  Wallace,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
and  ask  him  for  a copy  of  his  bulletin 
No.  288  on  spray  injury  induced  by 
lime-sulphur  preparations.  Mr.  Wallace 
has  made  an  investigation  of  this  par- 
ticular problelin  and  is  the  best  au- 
thority in  the  country  at  the  present 
time  on  spray  injury  from  lime-sulphur 
preparations.  I believe  he  will  very 
cheerfully  answer  your  questions  and 
supply  you  with  a bulletin. 


Tender  Grapes. 

Question:  Could  you  inform  me  as 

to  the  hardiness  of  Black  Hamburg, 
Thompson  Seedless,  of  Mission  grapes, 
or  if  I could  protect  them  in  this  cli- 
mate, where  the  temperature  some- 
times goes  to  10  below  zero? — G.  P., 
Dongola,  111. 

Answer:  The  Black  Hamburg,  Thomp- 
son Seedless  and  Mission  grapes  are 
entirely  too  tender  to  grow  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  except  in  hothouses. 
These  varieties  are  used  quite  exten- 
sively in  the  graperies  that  are  found 
through  the  New  England  states,  but 
out-of-doors  they  are  entirely  too  ten- 
der to  stand  our  winters.  These  varie- 
ties are  grown  very  extensively  in  Cal- 
ifornia and  some  of  the  warmer  sec- 
tions of  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho. 


Would  Try  Trucking. 

Question:  I have  not  been  taking  The 
Fruit-Grower  long.  I took  it  because 
I wanted  to  learn  something  about 
truck  farming,  so  I will  send  you  a 
question  upon  which  I would  like  to 
have  the  editor’s  opinion  as  well  as  sev- 
eral of  the  readers  of  the  paper  who 
have  made  a success  of  truck  farming. 

I own  sixty  acres  in  Richland  Coun- 
ty, 111.,  seven  to  ten  miles  to  a railroad. 
1 would  like  to  try  truck  farming  on 
this  land  and  would  like  to  know  what 
would  be  the  most  profitable  tilings  for 
me  to  grow.  The  land  will  produce 
about  forty  bushels  of  corn  and  fifteen 
bushels  of  wheat.  How  much  could  I 
reasonably  expect  from  such  land  as 
this  when  planted  to  truck  crops?  How 
should  the  varieties  you  suggest  to  be 
cultivated  be  marketed,  and  where  can 
I get  a market?  How  much  profit  can 
be  expected? — R.  O.  S.,  Calhoun,  111. 

Answer:  Under  your  conditions  I 

would  certainly  not  advise  you  to  at- 
tempt the  trucking  business.  I say  this 
for  several  reasons.  You  are  too  far 
from  a shipping  point.  Truck  crops  are 
easily  perishable  and  must  be  on  their 
way  to  market  within  a few  hours  after 
they  are  dug,  and  several  trips  a day 
to  the  shipping  station  are  frequently 
necessary.  Under  your  conditions  this 
is  clearly  out  of  the  question.  In  the 
second  place  your  soil  is  far  too  poor 
to  make  it  worth  your  while  attempt- 
ing to  grow  truck  crops.  Vegetables 
need  a rich  soil,  the  richer  the  better, 
as  the  vegetables  will  grow  more 
quickly  and  be  more  tender  than  when 
grown  on  a soil  of  as  low  fertility  as 
yours  evidently  is.  With  such  soil  as 
will  produce  only  fifteen  bushels  of 
wheat  it  seems  to  me  that  you  would 
be  far  better  off  to  adopt  some  meth- 
ods which  would  build  up  the  fertility 
of  your  soil  and  then  stick  to  the  gen- 
eral farm  crops,  rather  than  to  attempt 
trucking.  If  you  do  not  know  how  to 
build  up  your  soil,  write  to  your  state 
experiment  station  at  Urbana  and  ask 
for  bulletins  that  will  help  you.  They 
will  be  sent  free  for  the  asking. 


Wliat  Kind  of  Canner? 

Question:  I thank  you  for  vour  let- 

ter of  recent  date,  giving  the  addresses 
of  the  makers  of  canning  outfits.  I had 
decided  to  purchase  from  the  Stahl  Co., 
of  Quincy,  111.,  when  I received  the  cat- 
alogue of  a company  claiming  a steam 
outfit  was  the  only  kind  which  could  be 
used  successfully,  and  that  the  hot 
water  kind  would  not  do.  Their  outfit 
is  too  expensive,  and  I cannot  afford  it. 
I would  appreciate  you'-  opinion  on  the 
matter  as  to  whether  the  small  outfits 
using  hot  water  are  a success.  I have 
an  orchard  of  500  trees  just  coming 
into  bearing,  which  I nut  out  seven 
years  ago.  It  has  taken  all  I could 
make  to  keep  this  orchard  up,  as  I 
took  care  of  my  trees  from  the  dav 
they  were  planted.  I cannot  afford 
l o buy  a high-priced  outfit  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  My  place  is  located  at  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Mo.  I want  to  start  a plant 
to  put  up  the  very  best  class  of  goods, 
and  expect  to  put  up  fruit,  jellies,  jams, 
preserves,  etc.,  and  also  vegetables  of 
all  kinds.  What,  in  your  opinion,  are 
the  chances  for  success?  I have  all  the 
necessary  buildings  and  fuel  and  labor 
is  very  cheap;  women  can  be  hired  for 
75  cents  arid  men  for  $1  per  day. 

I am  not  a get-rich-quick  dreamer, 
but  a hard  worker  who  has  been  up 
against  the  game  of  life  since  thirteen 
years  of  age.  The  love  of  fruit-grow- 


ing was  transmitted  to  me  by  my 
grandfather,  whose  name  you  will  find 
in  your  files  many  years  back.  My 
eleven-year-old  boy  Is  following  the 
same  footsteps. 

Any  advice  you  may  wish  to  give  me 
will  be  appreciated  by  one  who  is  very 
anxious  to  make  a success  of  ft  ull - 
growing. — T.  C.  P.,  Howling  Green,  Mo 

Answer  by  Professor  Chandler:  In 

canning  fruits  and  tomatoes  you  would 
find  the  steam  canners  no  advantage 
over  Die  canner  like  ihe  one  you  men- 
tion (the  Stahl),  or  at  least  that  is  our 
experience,  and  if  you  cook  long 
enough,  even  beans  may  be  expected  to 
keep  with  very  few  spoiled  cans  ,vhen 
you  simply  cook  in  the  boiling  water 
instead  of  steam  under  pressure.  How 
ever,  If  you  are  intending  to  can  as- 
paragus, spinach,  beets  and  some  of  the 
other  garden  vegetables,  you  would 
find  a steam  canner  that  will  confine 
the  steam  under  pressure  so  the  tem- 
perature can  be  kept  well  above  the 
boiling  point  of  water,  very  desirable. 
In  the  case  of  beets,  you  can  keep  them 
with  the  water  canner  by  cooking  them 
for  an  hour  on  each  of  three  days  in 
succession. 

If  you  are  just  starting  in  the  can- 
ning business,  and  are  not  going  to 
have  much  acreage  the  first  year,  pos- 
sibly you  couid  improvise  a canner  as 
we  have  here  at  the  experiment  station 
tliis  year.  We  simply  made  a little  fur- 
nace, into  the  top  of  which  a large  size 
washing  tub  would  fit  nicely,  and 
punched  holes  in  the  next  smaller  size 
washing  tub,  and  used  it  for  a tray  to 
handle  the  cans;  that  is,  they  were  lift- 
ed into  the  boiler  (large  tub)  and  out 
of  it  with  this  tray.  We  then  have 
something  else  to  lay  over  the  top  to 
confine  the  steam  as  much  as  possible, 
and  find  this  a good  canner  for  toma- 
toes, fruit  and  beans.  It  can  be  made 
so  it  takes  a very  small  amount  of  fuel, 
end  is  all  right  in  every  way  for  the  | 
articles  mentioned,  and  any  other  arti- 
cle that  does  not  have  to  be  cooked 
under  pressure. 

If  you  should  improvise  a canner  of 
this  kind,  you  would  have  to  have  a 
capping  steel,  soldering  coppers  and 
can  tongs,  and  you  can  get  these  from 
some  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  small 
“home  canner."  The  improvised  canner 
should  not  cost  you  much  if  any  more 
than  $5,  and  these  tools  should  not  cost 
more  than  $5. 


Jj 


OVERALLS 
FOR  ALL  AGES. 

'Compare  the  overalls  you  are! 

'wearing-  to-day  with  those  you! 
f wore  three  years  ago.  They  are 
I not  as  good  in  material,  as  large  in 
size,  they  will  not  wear  or  wash  as 
I wen.  FITZ 

k Overalls  Never  Change^ 

, they  are  the  same  in  every  detail  as  they 
A always  have  been.  If  you  are  not  wearing  . 
F itzes,  get  a pair  and  you  will  never  buy  any 1 

1 other  kmd.  Write  for  Free  Fltz  Booklet,  i 

BURNHAM-HANNA-flUNGER 

D.  G.  CO. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Orchard  Cultivator 


Strawberry-Raspberry. 

Question:  I am  enclosing  herewith  a 

clipping  from  the  Lincoln,  111.,  Times- 
Courier  describing  a new  fruit  called 
the  Yankee  Prince  raspberry-straw- 
berry, that  is  being  grown  in  Logan 
County  of  this  state.  What  do  you 
think  of  it? — J.  C.  D.,  Waukegan,  111. 

Answer:  The  clipping  which  you 

send  concerning  the  strawberry-rasp- 
berry, applies  to  a plant  that  is  of  small 
commercial  importance;  in  fact  of  no 
commercial  importance.  The  fruit  is 
insipid  and  of  almost  no  value  on  the 
market. 

This  plant  is  known  to  ornamental 
nurserymen  as  Rubus  rosaefolius,  and 
there  are  a number  of  forms  with  dou- 
ble flowers,  which  are  used  for  orna- 
mental planting.  In  warm  climates, 
this  plant  is  evergreen,  but  in  the 
North  it  freezes  down  to  the  ground 
each  winter  and  makes  shoots  during 
the  summer  up  to  a height  of  four  feet, 
producing  blossoms  and  fruit  at  the 
same  time. 

The  fruit  has  a little  resemblance  to 
a strawberry,  but  one  has  to  stretch 
his  imagination  quite  severely  to  see 
any  strawberry  to  it,  for  it  belongs  to 
the  red  raspberry  type  of  the  genus 
Rubus.  It  is  very  doubtful,  indeed,  if 
the  variety  mentioned  in  the  clipping 
which  you  sent  is  a cross  between 
strawberries  and  raspberries  for  it  is 
undoubtedly  this  ornamental  shrub 
which  newspaper  reporters  like  to  de- 
scribe as  a wonderful  new  creation. 


Will  Sprays  Poison  Chickens? 

Question:  I wish  to  start  up  a small 

poultry  business  on  my  fruit  farm,  near 
St.  Joe,  Michigan,  but  as  the  place  is 
nearly  all  orchard  and,  of  course,  re- 
quires spraying  with  various  poisons,  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  advisable 
'to  let  the  chickens  run  in  the  orchard 
on  account  of  the  possibility  of  poison- 
ing them.  Do  you  think  there  is  dan- 
ger of  this?  I have  been  told  by  some 
people  that  there  is,  and  by  others  that 
the  chickens  would  not  eat  anything 
w ith  poison  on  it.  I would  very  much 
appreciate  any  information  you  can 
give  me  on  this  subject.— Jno.  J.  G.,  St. 
Joseph,  Mich. 

Answer:  There  is  some  danger  of 

poisoning  chickens  with  arsenical 
sprays,  if  they  are  allowed  to  run  in 
the  orchard  at  the  time  the  spraying  is 
being  done.  However,  if  the  cliickeps 
can  be  kept  out  of  the  orchard  for  ‘as 
much  as  a week  after  the  spraying  is 
over  with,  the  poison  that  may  have 
fallen  to  the  ground  will  be  covered  up 
by  the  weeds  and  grass  if  there  is  a 
cover  crop,  and  if  not,  it  will  be  so 
washed  into  the  soil  by  rains  or  culti- 
vation that  it  will  not  cause  any  se- 
rious injury. 

Among  our  subscribers  there  are  sev- 
eral thousand  of  them  who  are  raising 
chickens  in  orchards,  and  we  have  never 
heard  of  anyone  who  has  lost  his  chick- 
ens from  poison.  If  any  of  our  readers 
have  lost  chickens  from  spray  poison 
we  should  like  to  hear  from  them. 


Concerning  Raspberries. 

Question:  Will  set  out  apples  and 

peaches  this  spring,  and  am  thinking  of 
setting  out  raspberries  between  the 
rows  and  cultivate  them  this  summer 
along  with  fruit  trees.  Then  the  fol- 
lowing spring  cultivate  again  up  to 
blooming  time.  After  the  berries  have 
been  picked,  cut  out  old  canes  and  re- 
cultivate to  some  time  in  the  fall  late 
enough,  anyway,  to  keep  weeds  down. 
Am  I right  or  wrong?  Please  advise 
me  in  Questions  and  Answers  column 
of  The  Fruit-Grower.  I see  in  some 
places  where  canes  are  kept  pinched 
back  to  about  three  feet.  Would  it  have 
any  injurious  effect  on  main  canes  to 
pinch  off  branches  to  about  twelve 
inches  long,  that  come  out  from  main 
cane,  and  not  allow  them  to  take  root  at 
tips.  Some  people  claim  it  is  necessary 
to  allow  tip  end  to  take  root,  claiming 
it  holds  main  cane  stationary,  and  also 
furnishes  nourishment  to  main  cane.  I 
will  plant  a black-cap  variety.  Would 


THE  F0RKNER  LIGHT  DRAFT  HARROW 

is  the  only  perfect  light  running  wheel  cultivator 
ever  offered  for  orchard  work.  Each  section  is  so 
easily  manipulated  with  levers  that  a small  boy 
can  operate  it  and  cultivate  perfectly  30  acres  per 
day  with  one  team  of  medium  weight.  With  this 
harrow,  one  team  can  easily  do  the  work  of  two 
teams  with  ordinary  harrows.  Works  well  in 
stumpy  or  stony  land  and  does  not  clog  with  loose 
grass,  roots,  etc.  Its  extension  of  11  ft..  ZVz  ft. 
each  side  of  the  team,  enables  perfect  dust  mulch- 
ing near  the  tree  trunks  without  disturbing  the 
branches  or  fruit,  and  eliminates  the  use  of  the 
hoe.  One  machine  will  work  100  acres  of  orchard 
and  keep  it  in  garden  tilth.  These  machines  are 
labor  savers  and  will  reduce  your  cultivating  ex- 
penses one-half,  even  if  you  have  but  5 or  10  acres 
of  orchard.  Full  particulars  on  request.  Address 
LIGHT  DRAFT  HARROW  COMPANY, 
MARSHALLTOWN,  IOWA 


HERB  IS  A 


Money  Maker 

for  every 

TOMATO,  CABBAGE,  TOBACCO 
AND  SWEET  POTATO  GROWER 

Masters 
Plant  Setter 

Sets  all  kind  of  plants  without  stoop- 
ing. Will  put  out  more  pLants  than 
three  men  will  set  by  hand.  Most  prac- 
tical Setter  ever  invented  producing 

Sure  Work  & Best  Results 

Price  $3.75  each,  delivered  to 

your  station.  Your  money  back 
if  not  as  represented.  Write  for 
particulars. 

County  Agency  to  First  Purchaser. 
MASTERS  PLANTER  CO. 
ISO  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


NURSERYMEN’S 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

PLATES 

An  experience  of  over  30  years  and  our 
unequaled  facilities  have  made  our 
plates  leaders.  They  are  used  by  the 
leading  nurserymen  and  agents  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  A trial  order 
will  convince  you  of  their  superiority. 
Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

M.  BRUNSWICK  & COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  - - NEW  YORK. 


UBBER  STAMPS 


R 

M M We  have  received  orders  from  almost  EVERY 
■ ^ STATE  in  the  Union  from  our  adv.  in  the  Fruit- 
^Grower.  Please  add  your  name  to  our  list  of 
satisfied  customers.  ASIC  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Gardner  Office  Supply  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MISSOURI 


Everbearing  Strawberries 

Ripe  Strawberries  from  May  until  frost. 

50  other  varieties  of  strawberry  plants  that  will 
please  you.  Also  other  small  fruit  plants.  Veg- 
etable Plants,  such  as  Cabbage,  Tomato,  Celery, 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Asparagus,  etc.  Greenhouse  and 
bedding  plants.  Garden  Seed  as  good  as  the  best. 
Seed  Sweet  Potatoes,  6 varieties,  including  the 
new  Pride  of  Kansas.  Send  for  our  catalogue. 
HENRY  SCHNELL,  GLASGOW,  MISSOURI 


Strawberry  Plants 

Snyder’s  Thoroughbred — Senator  Dunlap 

300  Plants  for  $1.00 

Special  Prices  on  Large  Lots 

C.  Snyder  & Sons,  Atlantic,  Iowa 
500,000  Black  Hills  Spruce 

Genuine  Dakota-Grown,  ranging- in 
size  from  6 in.  to  3 ft.  This  is  the 
very  best  all  around  Evergreen  for 
general  planting  and  our  stock  is 
finest  ever  grown.  Extremely  LOW 
PRICES.  Stock  will  be  carefully 
dug  and  packed  in  first-class  shape. 
It  will  please  you.  Write  at  once 
for  prices  and  our  general  catalogue, 
HARRINGTON  NURSERY  CO., 
Sion*  Fells,  S.  D. 
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it  be  advisable  to  use  commercial  fer- 
tilizers for  raspberries? — P.  A.  M.,  Lit- 
tle Falls,  W.  Va. 

Ansvver:  Concerning  planting  rasp- 

berries between  tree  rows,  you  have  the 
right  idea  about  the  cultivation,  and  I 
believe  you  will  find  the  raspberry 
very  profitable. 

Regarding  the  pruning  ot  the  black- 
cap raspberry,  the  cane  has  its  tip 
r inched  out  when  the  cane  reaches  the 
height  of  about  three  feet.  This  will 
result  in  a number  of  side  branches 
coming'  ou1  from  this  cane,  and  these 
side  branches  are  usually  left  unprun- 
ed. They  will  sometimes  grow  out 
eight  or  ten  feet  long  and  take  root  at 

It  'is  not  necessary  that  these  side 
branches  be  allowed  to  grow  so  long, 
although  they  should  not.  be  pruned  in 
as  close  as  you  say.  It  will  be  better  to 
let  them  grow  out  at  least  three  feet. 
This  would  permit  the  plant  to  carry  a 
heavier  head  of  foliage  and  store  up  in 
the  roots  a more  plentiful  supply  of 
food  materials  for  food  production  the 
next  year.  , . , 

Pruning  in  the  canes  at  twelve  inches 
would  result  in  a secondary  crop  of 
lateral  branches  coming  out,  which 
might  winter  kill.  Instead  of  letting 
the  laterals  take  root  to  support  the 
main  cane  it  is  far  better  to  put  in  a 
trellis  of  wire  to  hold  the  canes  off  the 
ground.  They  will  sometimes  bend 
over  when  loaded  with  fruit. 

Commercial  fertilizers  are  very  satis- 
factory in  a raspberry  plantation  where 
the  soil  needs  fertilization,  although  it 
an  abundant  supply  of  stable  manure  is 
available,  it  is  by  far  better  than  any 
kind  of  commercial  fertilizers. 


Seventeen-Year  Loeusts. 

Question:  Seventeen  years  ago  the 

locusts  were  through  this  state,  and  as 
it  takes  seventeen  > years  to  hatch  the 
eggs,  we  can  look  for  them  to  be  here 
this  spring.  On  that  account  would  you 
delay  pruning  until  late  in  summer?  Is 
there  any  spraying  for  them?  I have 
just  planted  1.600  Stayman  Winesap 
trees,  leaving  the  top  pruning  for  next 
spring.  What  will  this  pest  do  to 
them?  1 have  a large  planting  of  two 
and  three-year-old  apple  trees,  Grimes, 
York,  Paragon,  planted  last  spring. 
Also  ten  acres  of  peach  and  a large 
plum  orchard,  with  good  growth.  Do 


Have  you  read 

John 

Jane 


In  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  California? 


A new  story  by  Eleanor  Gates.  It 
is  an  interesting  account  of  how  a 
young  couple  made  their  way  to  a 
competency  and  the  ownership  of  an 
irrigated  farm  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley 

The  author  of  “Cupid  the  Cow- 
punch”  and  the  owner  of  “Los 
Ranchos  de  la  Rosas”  knows  Cal- 
ifornia. Her  story  pictures  actual 
conditions  as  they  exist  in  this  won- 
derful valley. 

The  “land  hungry,  ’ ’ whether  strug- 
gling in  town  or  trying  to  pay  rent, 
should  read  of  the  success  of  John  and 
Jane  in  the  San  Joaquin. 


For  a copy,  free,  drop  a postal  to 
C.  L.  Seagraves, 

General  Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe( 
1939  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 


Do  You  Want  a Home  in  the 


<( 


Beautiful  Ozarks” 


OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  FAMOUS  STRAWBERRY  LAND 

Apples,  Peaches.  Tears.  Grapes.  Raspberries,  etc., 
all  BI'OW  excellently.  Ideal  location  for  the  daily 
and  poultry  business.  We  offer  for  sale  B0.000  acres 
of  land  in  20-acre  tracts  or  more,  cheap  and  on 
easy  terms.  Located  in  Stone  and  McDonald 
counties.  For  further  information  address 


McDonald  Land  & Mining  Co. 


Rooms  301-2  Miner’s  Bank  Building 
Joseph  C.  Watkins.  Mgr.  JOPLIN.  MO. 


you  know  of  any  cover  that  would  save 
the  trees  from  the  pest? 

We  have  just  purchased  a Goulds  po- 
tato sprayer  to  fight  the  worms.  Please 
tell  me  if  any  person  has  tried  to  kill 
the  worm  that  is  eating  the  heart  ot 
the  potato  stalk  out?  1 have  traced  his 
work,  but  would  like  to  have  more 
knowledge  in  fighting  him.  This  insect 
destroyed  the  potato  crop  in  this  coun- 
ty.— 10.  JL5.  S.,  Selmsgrove,  Pa. 

Answer  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface:  In 

the  first  place,  the  seventeen-year  lo- 
cust does  not  occur  in  any  one  plot,  but 
throughout  the  entire  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. l'he  brood  which  appeared  sev- 
enteen years  ago,  and  is  due  to  ap- 
pear again  this  summer,  was  recorded 
only  east  of  the  Susquehanna  River, 
excepting  in  a very  few  scattered  areas 
which  it  reached  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state.  At  the  place  where  E.  B. 
S.  lives,  in  Snyder  County,  the  locust 
was  not  recorded  in  the  previous  out- 
break, and  I am  pretty  sure  will  not 
appear  this  year.  It  becomes  more 
abundant  In  this  brood  as  we  approach 
the  eastern  or  New  Jersey  line. 

Where  the  locust  is  to  occur  it  is 
well  either  to  delay  pruning  until  after 
they  lay  their  eggs  in  June,  or  prune 
the  young  trees  as  usual  at  the  present 
time  and  prepare  to  cover  them  with 
mosquito  netting,  burlap  or  some  other 
protecting  material,  during  the  egg- 


laying  period  of  the  locusts.  If  I were 
iting  trees  this  spring,  or  if  I had 


planting  

trees  recently  planted,  1 should  much 
prefer  to  prune  them  back  severely,  in 
order  to  invigorate  their  growth,  and 
run  the  risk  of  the  presence  and  slight 
damage  of  the  locusts,  rather  than  let 
them  remain  as  feeble  or  stunted  trees 
due  to  lack  of  proper  pruning  at  the 
time  of  transplanting. 

It  is  not  known  that  spraying  will  do 
any  good  in  preventing  these  pests,  but 
it  is  certain  that  if  they  occur  in  num- 
bers, they  can  quickly  be  killed  by  a 
good  contact  spray,  such  as  one  pound 
of  whale  oil  soap  in  six  gallons  of 
water,  or  about  8 per  cent  kerosene 
emulsion,  or  possibly  the  lime-sulphur 
solution,  using  about  one  gallon  of 
the  concentrated  lime-sulphur,  either 
home  boiled  or  commercial,  in  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  gallons  ol'  water. 

The  potato  stalk  borer  is  a pest  that 
cannot  be  killed  by  spraying.  The 
proper  thing  to  do  is  to  pull  and  de- 
stroy the  vines  as  soon  as  they  are 
found  infested.  This  prevents  the 
spread  of  the  pests  another  year.  Fall 
plowing  of  the  ground  where  the  pota- 
to stalk  borer  was  bad,  or  early  spring- 
plowing,  and  frequent  cultivation,  will 
help  to  destroy  this  pest  and  prevent 
damage  from  it. 

Strawberry  Notes  from  Kansas. 

As  an  old  pioneer  in  berry  growing 
in  Kansas,  I thought  it  fitting  to  give 
you  a few  notes  on  my  experience  with 
strawberries. 
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Apple 

AND 

Grape 


Booklets; telling 


how 
the  $5.00  a box 
Apples  and  Sweepstakes 
Winner  Grapes  are  grown 
in  the  most  beautiful 
Orchard  Valley  In  the 
world;  both  booklets  sent 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  ten 
cents  (10  cts.)  in  stamps  or 
silver.  Address  Secretary 
of  IMPROVEMENT  COM- 
PANY, Clarkston,  Wash. 


When  Buying  Y our  Ticket 


See  that  it  is  routed  via  The 


Colorado  Midland 


Special  Homeseekers’  Rates  to 
Grand  Valley  Points  in  Colorado 

Pullman  Sleepers  and  Dining  Cars  on  all  Trains. 
Write  for  rates  and  “Soil  and  Products”  booklet. 


C.  H.  Speers,  Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt.,  Denver,  Colorado 
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S.  K.  HOOPER,  G.  P.  & T.  A.,  Denver,  Colo. 
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LANDS 

I Sell  Farms  in  Oceana  Be9tcountiy mu. s. 


m.  uvi«  . u.  ...c  ...  — Fruit,  grain,  stock, 

poultry.  Write  for  list.  J.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Michigan. 


TJT^  T7H?  Scml  me  the  names  and  addresses  of 
Jt1  K Ij  five  people  who  grow  fruit,  and  ten  ceuts 


. to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  mailing. 


and  I will  send  you  absolutely  FREE,  four  very  beau- 
tiful and  artistic,  highly  colored  photogravures,  all 
different : size  11  by  16;  suitable  for  framing.  Send 
today  before  they  are  all  gone.  Rep.  price  26c  each. 

F.  HOLMAN,  BOX  1277,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


“A  word  aptly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  pold  in  network 
Of  silver.”  When  you  write  The  FrUit-CrOWCf 
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The  ground  had  been  plowed  early 
in  the  fall  of  1908;  the  plants  were  set 
in  the  spring  of  1909.  There  was  no 
fertilizer  used,  hut  thorough  culture  by 
pulverizing  the  soil  and  keeping  down 
all  weed  growths.  One  point  in  my 
favor  is  that  there  never  had  been  any 
strawberries  grown  on  that  particular 
piece  of  ground  before,  which  prob- 
ably made  the  soil  more  prolific.  Had 
I planted  this  patch  on  land  that  had 
been  in  berries  several  times  before, 
even  with  good  fertilization  or  sub- 
soiling, it  would  not  have  turned  out 
120  crates  of  berries. 

A point  that  I wanted  to  make  is 
that  there  should  be  an  interval  of 
from  five  to  seven  years  of  rest  for  the 
soil  that  has  been  in  berries  before  it 
is  used  for  that  purpose  again.  So  I 
would  advise  commercial  berry  grow- 
ers to  let  the  soil  have  a good  long 
rest  after  taking  off  a crop  of  berries. 

The  varieties  of  berries  in  the  patch 
were  Mickel,  Dunlap,  Bissel,  Splendid, 
August  Luther,  Crescent,  Parsons 
Beauty,  Warfield  and  fifty  plants  of 
Highland,  and  one  hundred  plants  of 
Buster.  My  improved  Bissel  exceeded 
in  product  any  variety  above  named. 
In  other  patches  where  I had  Golden 
Gate,  Freemont  Williams,  Chesapeake, 
Abington  and  Cardinal  and  others,  we 
did  not  have  time  to  get  straw  to  cover 
the  rows  the  evening  before  the  frost. 
Hence  the  crop  on  these  sorts  was 
small  in  comparison  to  the  patch  that 
was  well  protected  with  straw.  Cli- 
matic conditions  are  so  uncertain  in 
the  spring  season  that  we,  as  fruit- 
growers, should  be  safe-guarded  with 
oil  pots  or  straw.  A straw  stack  near 
the  berry  patch  is  cheaper  than  oil. 

The  old  Crescent,  which  with  me  has 
had  thirty  years’  test,  did  as  well  in 
1910  as  it  did  in  1880.  While  many 
berry  men  have  discarded  it,  I carry  it 
for  a few  patrons  who  prefer  it,  hut  for 
commercial  trade  it  is  a failure. 

There  is  a big  difference  in  the  yield 
of  pollen  in  the  so-called  perfect  varie- 
ties. The  old  Captain  Jack  carried  the 
greatest  amount  of  pollen  of  any  vari- 
ety I ever  raised.  The  Crescent  never 
failed  when  planted  near  the  Captain 
Jack,  but  owing  to  rust  on  its  leaves, 
which  reduced  its  product  and  the  size 


of  its  berries,  it  failed  in  profit  bear- 
ing, so  I dropped  it  from  my  list. 

Many  berry  plants  (varieties)  are 
like  the  human  family  and  are  subject 
to  diseases  that  greatly  hinder  their 
value.  The  leaves  are  the  lungs,  and 
if  they  have  in  their  blood  a tendency 
to  rust,  they  are  sure  of  attack  in 
rainy  seasons,  so  that  the  fruit  is  cut 
short  in  size  and  quantity. 

As  berry  growers,  we  older  men 
have  been  earnestly  looking  for  the 
ideal  or  perfect  strawberry  all  our 
lives.  But  we  will  never  see  it.  A 
berry  plant  breeder  may  think  he  has 
it,  and  advertise  it  as  being  superior 
to  any  he  ever  saw,  yet  he  continues 
to  pollenize  and  cross  fertilize  for 
something  better. 

When  I began  berry  culture  in  Illi- 
nois in  1866,  the  old  Wilson’s  Albany 
was  the  greatest  market  berry,  hut 
leaf  blight  and  rust  finally  wore  it  out. 

I brought  it  to  Kansas  in  the  spring  of 
1880.  On  Kansas  soil  it  was  almost  an 
entire  failure,  in  my  first  crop,  mar- 
keted in  1881.  The  Crescent  was  in- 
troduced about  1878  from  Connecticut. 
It  was  advertised  to  he  the  most  pro- 
lific strawberry  ever  introduced.  So 
it  was  at  that  time.  In  its  plant  life 
there  is  no  disease,  but  as  above  stat- 
ed, its  fruit  is  too  tender  for  transpor- 
tation. Climatic  conditions  vary  so 
much  that  a variety  that  does  well  in 
the  South  Atlantic  states  may  be  un- 
profitable in  the  Northern  states.  But 
few  of  the  Middle  West  or  Eastern 
seedlings  succeed  in  the  Pacific  states. 

Kansas.  BENJAMIN  F.  SMITH. 

¥ t 

Big  Corn  Crop. 

That  fruit  farmers  are  not  one-sided 
men  is  shown  by  the  great  crop  of 
corn  grown  last  year  by  a Fruit-Grow- 
er subscriber  and  advertiser,  J.  W. 
Hall,  Marion  Station,  Md.  He  planted 
some  good  seed  corn  last  spring,  and 
gave  the  crop  good  care,  but  no  spe- 
cial attention  in  the  way  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  used  no  fertilizer  whatever. 
The  crop  promised  so  well  that  at  har- 
vest time  Mr.  Hall  had  an  acre  of  the 
land  measured,  and  from  this  acre  he 
secured  110  bushels  of  shelled  corn, 
weighing  5 8 16  pounds  to  the  measured 
bushel.  The  variety  grown  is  Mary- 
land Twin  corn,  which  Mr.  Hall  says 
is  an  excellent  variety  for  that  section. 


The  Question  of  Buying  a Home. 

Buying  land  for  a home  without 
knowing  all  about  it  is  blind  specula- 
tion. For  the  use  of  the  home-seeker 
who  should  see  his  land  before  he 
buys  it  and  understand  the  country, 
the  Kansas  City  Southern  Railway 
Company  prints  a quarterly  magazine 
entitled,  “Current  Events,”  which  can 
be  obtained  free  of  cost  by  address- 
ing F.  E.  Roesler,  Industrial  Agent, 
No.  412  Thayer  Building,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  In  this  and  other  publi- 
cations are  complete  descriptions  of 
various  sections  of  Missouri,  Okla- 
homa, Arkansas,  Texas  and  Louisiana, 
showing  the  special  locations  in  which 
the  various  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural branches  and  industrial  and  mer- 
cantile enterprises  can  be  carried  on 
to  best  advantage.  The  railway  has 
no  lands  to  sell.  In  the  magazine  is 
also  a complete  directory  of  the  Com- 
mercial Clubs,  Horticultural  Societies 
and  other  reliable  people  from  whom 
valuable  local  information  can  be  ob- 
tained.— Advertisement. 


Agents'  Prices  Cut  In  Two 


Green's 


Trees 


Direct  to  You 


If  you  want  a small  but  choice  cherry  orchard'  g«* 
our  Collection  No.  3-6  grand,  swect  cherrles  lor 
s 1 .20— one-fifth  less  than  catalogue  prices— all  two 
year  old  trees,  6 to  7 ft.  high. 

2 Creen's  Tartarian,  1 Coy.  Wood.  » H®®,®'®0"' 
1 Windsor,  1 Schmidt’s  Blgarroau.  These  will  glvo 
you  cherries  from  early  June  till  fall. 

1 2 Best  Plums  only  $2.35 

This  is  one-third  off  our  regular  catalogue 
varieties  I note  them  : Abundance,  Burbank, G '<* n.  * ®" 
share, one  each;  Shropshire  Damson,  Lombard  Turk 
Kiagara,  2 each.  Twelve  trees  oil  largest  best  stock,  ana  at 
this  special  price  of  $2.35.  . 

There  are  many  other  Bargain  collections  of 
our  1911  Catalogue— larger,  finer,  better  than  ever  £ ' J_ 
Send  for  it  to-day  to  convince  yourself.  We  have  no  agn 
therefore  save  you  their  big  commissions.  If  you  ” 

and  ask  for  it,  we  will  send  you  free  our  souvenir 
■ ■ 30  Years  with  Fruits  and  Flowers. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO..  Boa  4.  Rochester, 
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LASTER  AND  SHINGLES 


An  Attractive  and  Up-to-Date  Farm  House, 
William  Draper  Brinckle,  Architect 


As  one  passes  along  some  suburban  mixture  of  cement;  without  this  it  will 


roadway,  what  utterly  unfit  and  incon 
gruous  houses  one  does  see,  to  be 
sure!  Here,  a bare  square  brick  box, 
like  some  diminutive  factory;  there  a 
fussy  frame  affair,  sprouting  a wonder- 
ful crop  of  scrolls  and  spindles  from 
every  angle.  True,  things  are  better 
than  they  used  to  be — far  better;  but 
there  is  a sad  plenty  of  bad  taste  yet, 
I’m  afraid. 

Frankly,  brick  is  seldom  desirable, 
save  in  the  solid  cities;  with  a back- 
ground of  green  things  it  makes  a 
most  discordant  color  note,  until  time 


crack  and  crumble  away  in  no  time. 

So  here’s  a plastered  house,  with 
shingled  half-story  and  gables  above— 
what  could  be  pleasanter  than  the 
crisp  whiteness  of  the  lower  walls, 
capped  by  the  dark  green  shingle 
work,  all  set  so  snugly  against  a har- 
monious background  of  leafage!  The 
simple  color  scheme  of  white  and 
green,  with  just  a touch  of  brighter 
tone  in  the  red  chimney  tops,  the 
warm  lightness  of  the  grass,  the  dark- 
er greens  and  browns  of  the  trees;  it’s 
as  satisfying  as  could  be.  Yes,  gener- 


otlier  very  important  side  to  every 
home,  the  business  side,  let’s  call  it. 
And  no  matter  how  much  she  may 
theorize  about  the  simple  life,  no 
housekeeper  cares  to  mix  her  business 
very  much  with  her  recreation!  The 
living  room  must  needs  be  kept  fairly 


’ floor — the  true  bungalow,  in  short.  Mu 
the  true  bungalow  is  an  expensive 
foundation  and  roof— all  that  costs 
money.  So  it  is  more  economical  to 
utilize  the  otherwise  waste  roof  space 
by  finishing  off  some  bedrooms  up 
there;  thus  we  save  the  extra  founda- 


Scaie,  one-sixteenth  inch  to  the  foot. 


has  toned  off  its  harsh  redness.  And 
frame?  Well,  the  old  white-painted 
farmsteads  with  their  simple  wide 
clapboards,  were  pleasant  and  har- 
monious enough,  but  we  are  no  longer 
content  with  just  this.  No;  we  run 
up  some  ill-proportioned  ginger-bread 
thing,  with  a most  expensive  lot  of  su- 
perfluous millwork  nailed  all  about  it, 
and  then  we  paint  it  some  bilious 
brown  or  green,  picked  out  with  yellow 
or  red!  The  question  of  surroundings 
worries  us  not  at  all;  scarce  one  paint- 
er in  five  hundred  ever  thinks  how  his 
colors  will  show  against  the  soft  green 
tints  of  the  oaks  and  cedars  that  stand 
all  about. 

But  how  about  the  plastered  house? 
Mightily  attractive  and  well  suited 
to  country  conditions  it  is,  yet  it’s  not 
nearly  so  frequent  as  it  should  be. 
Why? 

Prejudice,  sheer  prejudice.  . The 
country  carpenter,  set  in  his  ways,  is 
always  suspicious  of  any  new  thing,  j 
and  so  he  loses  no  chance  to  decry  this 
“new-fangled”  plaster  fashion.  He  as- 
serts, again  and  again,  that  outside 
plaster  is  no  good;  that  it  will  fall  off; 
that  it’s  damp,  that  it  has  fifty  faults! 

And  yet,  plaster  properly  put  on  is 
absolutely  permanent  and  desirable — 
indeed,  there  is  no  more  danger  of  fail- 
ure than  with  any  other  good  build- 
ing material.  But  it  must  be  properly 
put  on,  mind  you!  Firstly,  there  must 
be  the  right  sort  of  a frame  wall, 
sheathed  on  the  outside  with  rough 
lumber,  and  well  braced  against  vibra- 
tion and  shrinkage.  Then,  metal  lath 
wood  lath  is  no  use  whatever.  Fi- 
nally, the  plaster  must  have  a good  ad- 


ally  speaking,  plaster  is  the  best  ma- 
terial for  the  smaller  type  of  country 
houses. 

A house?  Yes,  that’s  the  outside, 
but  the  inside  should  be  more — -a 
home!  And  the  planning  of  a home  is 
a far  more  serious  thing  than  the 
mere  quick  sketching  of  some  catchy 
exterior.  So  now  to  consider  the 
home  plan. 

A great  low-ceiled  living  room  at 
the  front,  mighty  restful  and  pleasant 


tidy,  of  course,  and  that  means  a con- 
tinued scramble  and  struggle,  if  sew- 
ing and  such-like  must  be  done  in  it. 

So  a swinging  door  shuts  off  a rear 
passage  where  all  these  business  quar- 
ters are  gathered.  Kitchen  and  pantry, 
of  course,  then,  a little  sewing  room, 
with  doorway  opening  on  the  rear 
porch,  a compact  bath  room,  and  a 
good  sized  bedroom.  The  house  mis- 
tress is  in  close  touch  with  her  entire 
plant,  at  all  times;  she  has  omy  a 
step  or  so,  to  pass  from  one  duty  to 
another.  Just  what  this  means,  only 
a woman  can  say — a woman  who  has 
spent  her  time  and  strength  dashing 
up  and  down  stairs,  from  sewing  to 
kitchen,  and  from  kitchen  to  bedroom! 
The  young  mother,  for  example:  Just 
as  her  baby  is  ready  for  the  tub  comes 
a sudden  call  to  see  the  marketman — 
isn’t  it  so?  Or  just  as  she  is  well  set- 
tled at  her  sewing  comes  a quick  sum- 
mons to  the  kitchen.  And  finally, 
when  the  tiny  daughter  is  put  down  for 
her  nap,  how  many  trips  must  be  made 
to  see  if  she’s  safely  asleep,  or  if  the 


SIDE  ELEVATION. 

Scale,  oue-sixteenth  inch  to  the  foot. 

it  is,  with  the  open  fire-place  at  one 
corner,  the  big  beams  overhead,  and 
the  four-clustered  windows  along  the 
side.  It  must  serve  for  all  purposes, 
since  there  is  no  separate  dining  room, 
but  a portiere  may  at  need  cut  off  the 
end  where  the  dining  table  stands.  A 
small  den,  with  its  own  tiny  hearth, 
opens  off  the  front. 

This  living  room,  with  its  den,  may 
be  termed  the  pleasure  part  of  the 
house — the  rest  and  recreation  of  the 
family  centers  here.  But  there  is  an- 


bottle  has  fallen  out  of  the  crib,  or  if 
the  covers  are  properly  tucked  in,  or— 
oh,  well,  you  know  the  whole  story,  my 
dear  young  matron! 

Now,  suppose  the  sewing  room  is  at 
one  end  of  the  second  floor  and  nurs- 
ery at  another,  and  the  kitchen  down- 
stairs? That’s  the  usual  scheme,  and 
a finely  inconvenient  one  it  is,  too. 
Really,  the  scheme  shown  here  is  a 
vast  improvement  on  it.  It  would  be 
a yet  greater  improvement  if  all  the 
other  bedrooms  were  also  on  the  first 


tions  and  roofing  that  these  rooms 
would  require,  were  they  spread  all 
out  on  one  floor. 

Three  bedrooms,  then,  we  have  on 
the  upper  floor,  two  storage  rooms  and 
a bath  room.  That  gives  a very  re- 
spectable house. 

Now  comes  the  inevitable  question: 
“What  will  this  house  cost  me?” 

Oh,  indeed  I don’t  know — I haven’t 
the  faintest  notion!  True  I might  ac- 
curately estimate  the  cost  in  Philadel- 
phia, for  example;  but  miles  out,  these 
estimates  would  be  utterly  useless. 
For  example,  good  mechanics  get  $8 
for  an  eight-hour  day  in  some  cities; 
in  others  they  get  $3.60,  in  yet  others 
they  get  ?1.75  for  ten  hours!  And 
labor  is  the  most  expensive  single  item 
in  building.  But  material  varies  quite 
as  much  as  does  labor,  so  it’s  not  at  all 
unusual  to  find  a difference  of  100  per 
cent  in  less  than  100  miles.  Once,  in- 
deed, I found  an  actual  difference  of 
250  per  cent  in  20  miles,  but  that  was 
a rather  extreme  case. 

So,  when  you  read  in  one  or  another 
magazine,  “This  dainty  cottage  was 
built  for  so  much,”  or  “is  estimated  to 
cost  so  much” — why,  what  possible 
guide  is  that  to  you?  No  doubt  the 
estimate  is  correct  enough,  in  some 
extreme  Elastern  town,  but  you  live  in 
the  extreme  West,  maybe.  It  may 
cost  you  double  or  half,  one  is  just  as 
likely  as  the  other. 

But,  listen — the  plans  shown  here 
are  all  accurately  drawn  to  a certain 
definite  scale.  Take  these  pages,  then, 
to  your  local  carpenter,  ask  him  to 
give  you  an  approximate  estimate. 
This  he  can  readily  do,  basing  it  on 
the  square  foot,  or  the  cubic  foot,  and 
such  estimate  will  be  very  nearly  cor- 
rect, far  more  correct,  at  any  event, 
than  such  estimate  as  I might  give 
here,  “good  for  the  whole  United 
States  and  Canada!” 

WM.  DRAPER  BRINCKLE. 

The  Building  Department  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  can  furnish  blue  prints 
and  specifications  of  this  building,  just 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions, for  a total  cost  of  $10  for  the 
complete  set. 
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ARM  BEAUTIFUL 

Conducted  to  Assist  Our  Readers  in  Arranging  Their 
Lands  and  Dwellings  For  Convenience  and  Beauty 


Some  Desirable  Annuals. 

We  are  all  more  or  less  familiar 
-with  the  flowers  called  annuals,  which 
start  from  seed  in  the  spring,  bloom 
bountifully  during  the  summer,  and 
perish  with  the  first  hard  frost  of  au- 
tumn. Yet,  lest  we  should  forget 
them  in  our  zeal  for  the  hardy  peren- 
nials, it  may  he  well  to  renew  our  ac- 
quaintance with  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant ones.  They  have  distinct  mer- 
its of  their  own  and  fulfill  needs  not 
met  by  other  plants. 

An  annual  bed  or  border,  occupied 
entirely  by  these  interesting  plants, 
may  be  very  good  in  its  proper  place. 
Many  of  the  annuals,  moreover,  asso- 
ciate well  with  the  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, and  may  be  used  to  fill  in  gaps 
or  to  provide  bloom  when  the  peren- 
nials are  shy  of  blossom.  Since  the 
flowers  of  so  many  of  the  annuals  are 
excellent  for  gathering,  one  should  try 
to  have  a cutting  garden  somewhere. 

If  ground  devoted  entirely  to  this  pur- 
pose cannot  be  spared,  spaces  along 
the  borders  of  the  kitchen  garden 
might  be  used.  From  such  a source  a 
profusion  of  cut  flowers  could  always 
be  had  without  disfiguring  the  regular 
flower  garden  or  borders. 

As  for  starting  the  plants,  many,  if 
not  most  of  them,  may  be  grown  from 
seed,  sown  in  the  spring,  just  where 
the  plants  are  to  grow  and  bloom.  A 
few  will  have  to  be  started  indoors 
and  transplanted  when  the  season  is 
sufficiently  advanced,  and  some  others 
will  have  a much  longer  time  for 
flower-bearing,  if  treated  in  this  latter 
way.  Whichever  method  may  be  best, 
is  suggested  in  the  case  of  each  par- 
ticular plant. 

As  for  care,  when  once  the  plants 
are  started  and  after  they  are  set  Out, 
they  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds 
and  the  soil  about  them  should  be  well 
worked  from  time  to  time.  In  spells 
of  dry  weather,  they  will  require  wat- 
ering. Try  always  to  have  the  plants 
trim  looking.  Dead  foliage  and  flow- 
ers should  be  removed.  Removing  the 
old  flowers,  indeed,  is  important,  as 
it  will  lengthen  the  blooming  period; 
otherwise  they  will  go  to  seed,  and 
seed-bearing  is  such  a drain  on  the 
vitality  of  the  plant  that  further  blos- 
soming is  discouraged. 

List  of  Plants. 

Aster,  China— This  most  popular  of 
annuals  is  valuable  chiefly  for  its  au- 
tumn bloom.  The  plant,  erect  and 
branching,  grows  from  ten  to  twenty- 
four  inches  high.  There  are  many  va- 
rieties, showing  differences  in  habit  of 
growth  as  well  as  in  form  of  flowers, 
and  comprising  a delightful  range  of 
color — white,  pink,  shades  of  blue, 
scarlet  and  crimson.  • The  individual 
blooms  vary  in  size  from  one  and  a 
half  to  four  inches  across.  They  are 
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“REO”  Steel  Roof 


Saves  its  cost  five  times  over.  Fireproof.  Lasts 
longer  than  building.  Never  needs  repairs.  Out- 
wears four  wood  shingle  roofs.  Wears  six  times 
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unsurpassed  for  cut  flowers,  being 
pleasing  in  themselves,  furnished  with 
long  stems,  and  lasting  well. 

The  China  aster  likes  a deep,  rich 
soil  and  exposure  to  full  sunlight.  It 
is  better  to  start  growth  indoors,  or  in 
the  seed-bed  in  the  open  ground,  and 
transplant  later  to  their  final  position. 

For  cutting  purposes  plants  should  be 
set  at  least  a foot  apart  to  allow  space 
for  good  development. 

Alyssum,  Sweet— Sweet  alyssum  is 
one  of  the  commonest  annuals  and  is 
also  of  easiest  culture.  It  is  a low- 
growing  plant,  attaining  about  six 
inches  in  height,  is  compact,  spreads 
rapidly,  and  has  small,  slender,  light 
green  leaves.  The  small  white  flowers 
are  in  terminal  clusters,  the  bloom  con- 
tinuing during  the  entire  summer  until 
hard  frost.  It  is  used  as  an  edging  or 
among  other  low-growing  flowers, 
whether  annual  or  perennial.  It  may 
be  sown  early  as  it  will  stand  consid- 
erable frost. 

Calendula  (Pot  Marigold)— This  an- 
nual is  one  of  great  value  and  popular- 
ity in  the  garden.  It  reaches  a height 
of  from  one  to  two  feet,  has  thick,  ob- 
long leaves,  and  bears  its  flowers  on 
stout  stalks.  The  many  varieties  are 
distinguished  by  size,  color  and  degree 
of  doubling.  The  color  runs  from 
whitish  yellow  to  deep  orange.  The 
plants  are  in  bloom  the  whole  sea- 
son. Pot  marigolds  are  of  easy  culture 
is  they  are  given  a warm,  loose  soil 
1 he  seeds  are  sown  usually  where  the 
plants  are  to  grow,  but  they  may  he 
s own  under  glass  and  transplanted. 

Candytuft — The  annual  candytuft  is 
a showy,  branching  plant,  six  to  eight- 
een inches  tall.  It  is  one  of  our  faith- 
ful garden  friends,  in  bloom  from  May 
until  September.  Its  individual  flow- 
ers are  small,  cross-shaped,  and  clus- 
tered on  long  racemes  of  pure  white 
blossoms.  The  plant  is  good  for  edg- 
ing or  for  association  with  other  low 
forms  of  annuals  and  perennials.  The 
taller  varieties  furnish  good  cut  flow- 
ers. 

This  crusty  annual  requires  for  best 
results  a rich  garden  soil  and  plenty 
of  sunlight.  The  seeds  can  be  sown  in 
early  spring,  where  the  plants  are  to 
stand,  or  they  can  be  started  even  ear- 
lier indoors  and  transplanted. 

Coreopsis  — The  annual  coreopsis 
has  erect  stems,  one  to  three  feet  tall, 
branching  near  the  summit.  The  pin- 
nate cuttings  of  the  leaves  into  long 
narrow  divisions  gives  the  foliage  a j 
pleasing  effect.  The  showy  flower  ‘ 
heads  are  about  an  inch  across.  The 
lavs  of  the  flower  are  yellow  with 
dark  purple  at  the  base,  at  times  al- 
most entirely  dark.  The  bloom  is  yel- 
low at  the  heart  or  dark  brown.  The 
plant  bears  flowers  freely  and  re- 
quires little  care.  There  is  no  flower 
of  easier  culture  than  the  annual  core-  I 
opsis.  An  average  garden  soil  is  all  it 
wants.  The  seeds  are  sown  where  the 
plants  are  to  grow. 

Cosmos — A tall  (seven  to  ten  feet), 
much-branched  annual,  with  dainty 
leaves  deeply  cut  into  linear  segments 
is  the  cosmos.  The  beautiful  flowers, 
almost  three  inches  across,  in  white, 
pink  or  crimson,  all  with  yellow  discs, 
appear  in  the  autumn,  unfortunately 
rather  too  late  to  yield  their  full  bene- 
fit before  frose  overtakes  and  destroys 
them.  For  this  reason,  it  is  better  to 
cultivate  the  dwarf  form,  which  grows 
to  four  feet  and  begins  its  bloom  in 
July.  Cosmos  prefers  a light,  sandy 
soil  and  a sunny  situation,  sow  the 
seeds  where  the  plants  are  to  remain 
and  as  early  in  the  spring  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  work  the  ground.  Seeds  may 
he  sown  indoors  and  transplanted.  The 
tall  form  needs  staking. 

Gaillardia — The  habit  and  foliage  of 
the  annual  gaillardia  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  perennial  (Gaillardia  aristata). 
From  seven  to  twenty  inches  is  its 
height.  The  flowers  occur  in  flat 
heads  about  two  inches  in  diameter 
and  vary  in  color,  some  being  yellow, 
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others  red  and  yellow,  and  si  ill  others 
almost  entirely  deep  red.  Gaillardia 
blooms  all  summer  and  into  the  fall, 
giving  an  abundance  of  long-stemmed,  i 
showy,  enduring  flowers,  excellent  for  ’ 
cutting.  The  plant  thrives  best  in 
light,  well-drained  soil  in  a place 
where  it  gets  plenty  of  sunshine.  The  ' 
seeds  can  be  sown  where  the  plants  ] 
are  to  grow,  or  indoors,  transplanting 
the  seedlings  when  desirable.  , 

Lobelia  Erinus  (Annual  Lobelia) — 
This  is  a spreading  plant  and  low- 
growing,  six  to  twelve  inches  high. 
The  leaves  are  small  and  variable.  The 
dainty  flowers,  about  a half  inch 
across,  nod  gracefully  on  slender  I 
stalks.  Although  typically  blue,  there 
have  been  evolved  forms  bearing  flow- 
ers in  white  and  also  in  rose  color. 
The  annual  lobelia  enjoys  popularity 
as  an  early-blooming  edge  for  borders. 

It  will  mix  harmoniously  with  other 
low-growing  flowers.  Lobelia  erinus 
is  valuable  for  early  effects  if  started 
under  glass.  Propagation  is  by  seed 
or  cuttings.  It  is  better  to  start,  in- 
doors and  transplant.  Culture  is  easy. 

A rich  garden  soil  and  a sunny  posi- 
tion it  demands. 

Marigolds — There  are  two  distinct 
types  of  marigolds,  the  French  and  the 
African,  and  numerous  varieties  in 
each  type.  Both,  despite  their  popu- 
lar misnomers,  are  natives  of  Mexico. 
French  marigolds  are  bushy  and 
spreading,  in  height  about  one  foot, 
while  the  African  group  are  sturdy 
and  erect  in  habit  and  taller,  reaching 
two  feet,  and  have  much  larger  flow- 
ers. The  French  forms  occur  in  single 
and  double  varieties,  ranging  in  color 
from  nearly  pure  yellow  to  nearly 
pure  red.  They  usually  have  reddish 


Natives  digging  and  loading  asphalt  at  Trinidad  Lake 


AH  “asphalt  roofing”  is  not 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  Roof- 
ing— there’s  a great  big  dif- 
ference. Look  out  for  that 
when  you  buy  your  roofing. 

Ordinary  so-called  asphalt  roof- 
ing's are  made  of  artificial  products 
masquerading  as  real  asphalt. 
They  are  nothing  more  than  the 
residue  from  petroleum  oil  or  na- 
tive bitumens  made  into  a black 
pitch,  which  is  easily  affected  by 
changes  in  weather. 


Genasco 


the  Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt  Roofing 


is  made  of  genuine  natural  asphalt — 
^ stable  and  uniform  in  quality. 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  is  endowed  by 
Nature  with  natural  oils;  and  they  stay 
in  it.  This  gives  Genasco  its  wonderful 
resistanceto  rain,  snow,  sun,  wind,  heat, 
and  cold — and  keeps  it  lastingly  water- 
proof. 

. The  artificial  asphalts  have  oils  mixed 
with  them,  but  they  haven’t  the  quality 
ot  the  oils  in  the  natural  product;  and 
they  soon  evaporate  and  leave  the  roof- 
ing dead’  —and  it  cracks,  breaks  and 
leaks,  although  at  the  first  it  may  look 
like  Genasco,  the  real  Trinidad-Lake- 
Asphalt  roofing. 

To  make  sure  of  roofing  that  will  per- 
manently protect,  ask  your  dealer  for 
Genasco,  the  Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt 

oofing,  with  either  mineral  or  smooth 
guaranteed. 

of  C,pnr,c^nyeaJ£  ^leet  waterproofs  the  seams 
with  nainpJv°°finS  Allhout  cement,  does  away 
finish  A laks-  a j 6,lvej>  the  roof  an  attractive 
i lea],  you,r  dealer  for  Genasco  with  Kant- 

teak  Kleets  packed  in  the  roll. 

wnte  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide 
Book. 


The  Barber  Asphalt 
Paving  Company 


lArgcflt  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  rooting  In  the  world. 


New  York 


Philadelphia 

San  Francisco  Chicago 


Crou-section  Genasco  Model  Roofing 

8 Crushed  Quartz 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
1 Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 
(Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
I Asphalt -saturated  Burlap 
* Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 


markings.  African  marigolds  come  in 
solid  colors,  in  shades  of  yellow  from 
pale  lemon  to  deep  orange.  They  are 
of  use  in  a limited  way  to  fill  in  the 
gaps  in  the  herbaceous  border,  and 
are  especially  good  to  succeed  bulbs. 
Marigolds  are  not  particular  as  to  soil, 
but  want  a sunny  exposure  and  repay 
good  care.  They  are  raised  easily 
from  seed,  which  should  be  sown  out 
of  doors  as  soon  as  danger  from  frost 
is  past,  or  they  may  be  started  indoors 
before  their  place  in  the  garden  is 
ready  for  them. 

Nasturtiums — Nasturtiums  come  in 
two  forms,  the  climbing  and  the  dwarf. 
The  climbing  nasturtium  is  the  stur- 
dier and  is  usually  to  be  preferred  to 
the  dwarf.  The  flowers,  two  to  three 
inches  in  diameter,  embrace  a,  wide 
mnge  of  color,  chiefly  in  shades  of 
yellow  and  orange.  They  occur  also 
in  varieties  of  rose,  salmon,  red,  ma- 
roon and  in  striped  and  spotted  sur- 
faces. They  make  a finer  display 
than  almost  any  other  plant,  and  are 
widely  appreciated,  and  deservedly,  as 
cut  flowers.  Plant  in  borders  and 
beds.  The  climbing  form  is  good  for 
lattices,  fences  and  walls.  Nastur- 
tiums are  easy  to  grow.  They  do  best 
in  a light  soil.  They  withstand  heat 
and  drouth,  and  bloom  profusely 
throughout  the  summer  and  fall.  Sow 
seeds  where  they  are  to  remain  as 
soon  as  danger  from  frost  is  past. 

Phlox  Drummondi  — Drummond’s 
phlox  is  a spreading  annual,  from 
eight  to  fifteen  inches  tall,  easy  to 
grow  and  vigorous.  It  produces  flow- 
ers abundantly  through  a long  season 
of  bloom.  It  likes  sunshine,  and,  while 
it  will  grow  in  a poor  soil,  it  needs  a 
>ich  loam  for  most  satisfactory  devel- 
opment, If  the  ground  is  rich  and 
moist,  it  will  continue  a supply  of 
graceful,  chaiming  flowers  until  fall. 

T he  individual  flowers  are  similar  to 
tnose  of  the  perennial  phlox.  They 
are  borne  in  flat  clusters,  two  to  four 
inches  across.  Their  fine  colors  make 
a brave  display  and  comprise  white, 
yellow,  pink,  scarlet,  red,  while  some 
are  variously  marked  and  edged.  Sow 
seeds  as  early  as  the  weather  will  per- 
mit in  their  permanent  place  in  the 
garden. 

Pink,  Chinese  (Dianthus  Chinensis, 
var.  Heddewigi) — Flower  stalks  arise 
from  tufts  of  foliage  and  reach  a 
height  of  from  eight  to  twelve  inches. 
There  are  single,  double  and  fringed 
forms  of  the  Chinese  pink.  Its  wide 
range  of  color  embraces  white,  pink, 
crimson,  lilac,  maroon;  others  are  va- 
riously marked.  The  double  flowers 
much  resemble  the  pink  of  florists. 
They  make  excellent  garden  plants 
and  are  good  for  cutting.  If  seeds  are 
sown  out  of  doors  early,  the  plants 
will  bloom  the  first  year;  if  sown  late, 
bloom  is  deferred  to  the  second  sea- 
son. The  best  way  is  to  sow  indoors 
and  transplant.  The  Chinese  pink  is 
really  a perennial,  but  much  better 
results  are  obtained  from  treating  it 
as  an  annual. 

The  Annual  Poppy — This  plant  has 
the  usual  poppy  habit,  with  flower 
stalks  rising  from  a tuft  of  leaves. 
The  corn  or  field  poppy  is  single,  scar- 
let with  black  spots,  about  two  inches 
across,  and  is  the  ancestor  of  many 
varieties,  of  which  the  Shirley  is  the 
loveliest.  There  are  double  and  single 
blooms,  the  texture  of  the  petals  is 
delicate  and  silken  and  in  exquisite 
shades  of  pink  and  red,  with  yellow 
stamens  for  additional  brightness.  As 
they  cannot  be  transplanted,  it  is  im- 
portant to  plant  them  where  they  are 
to  grow.  The  seeds  should  be  sown 
very  early  in  the  spring.  Annual  pop- 
pies will  prosper  in  any  good  garden 
soil,  but  give  happiest  returns  when 
planted  in  a light,  sandy  loam  expos- 
ed to  full  sunlight.  Cover  the  seeds 
very  lightly  with  earth.  These  plants 
can  be  used  advantageously  among  the 
perennials  and  to  follow  the  bulbs. 

The  California  Poppy  (Eschschol- 
zia) — This  poppy  is  cultivated  as  an 
annual  outside  its  native  climate.  The 
flower  stalks  attain  from  ten  to  eight- 
een inches  in  height.  The  foliage  is 
finely  cut  and  glaucous  green,  the 
flowers  saucer-shaped  and  from  two 
to  three  inches  across.  Yellow  is  the 
type  color,  but  there  are  forms  with 
orange  or  with  white  flowers.  All  ot 
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DETWEEN  you  and  your  profits 
are  the  insects  destroying  your  crop. 
Do  you  get  the  price  for  your  fruit  that 
you  could  if  it  were  free  from  worms  or 

blemishes?  The  appearance  of  your  fruit  determines 
its  price.  Therefore  perfect  fruit  brings  the  largest  returns. 


Sherwin-Williams  Insecticides 


will  help  you  keep  your  fruit  free  from  insect  and  fungi 
injuries,  which  are  eating  your  profit.  S-W  Lime-Sulfur, 
New  Process  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Bordeaux  Mixture  and 
Paris  Green  are  chemically  right  to  give  you  the  best 
results  obtainable  at  a very  slight  cost  compared  with 
your  greatly  increased  profit.  Write  for  particulars. 


i The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

667  CANAL  ROAD,  osj  CLEVELAND  OHIO 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


A Check  for  $9, 763.00 


I*  What  J.  M.  Grant 


A Big  Horn  Basin  Farmer 


received  for  his  1910  sugar  beet  crop.  This  was  Mr.  Grant’s 
third  crop  of  beets  on  a farm  bought  five  years  ago  for  $3000. 
Here  is  where  the  Government  is  spending 


Six  Million  Dollars  Irrigating 
Farms  That  You  Can  Homestead 


The  land  is  free  for  5 years’  residence  and  Government  water 
rights  cost  $46  an  acre  in  10  yearly  payments.  No  interest. 

162  farms  under  Government  irrigation  averaged  $26.80  per 
acre  yield  in  alfalfa  in  1910. 

Here  you  can  raise  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  alfalfa,  oats,  winter 
wheat,  barley,  apples  and  all  small  fruits. 

OTHER  MILLIONS  am  being  spent  to  irrigate  Carey  Act  Lands.  Only 
30  days  residence  required.  Easy  payments.  Low  rate  of  interest. 

Dairying,  poultry  raising  and  bee  keeping  are  profitable. 

Churches  and  schools  have  been  established,  and  the  country  is  being 
settled  by  a fine  class  of  people.  New  districts  will  soon  be  opened  to  entry. 


If  you  want  one  of  these  rich  Gov- 
ernment prize*,  write  me  today. 


D.  CLEM  DEAVER 

General  Agent 

LanateeLers’  Information  Bureau 
265  Q Building 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Mondell  320-acre 
free  h omesteads 
— -northeastern 
Wyoming.  Ask 
about  them. 


6606 


them  are  extremely  attractive  and 
useful.  They  bloom  all  summer  until 
hard  frost.  They  flourish  in  any  good 
garden  soil  if  given  a sunny  location. 
Sow  seeds  early  where  plants  are  to 
stand,  as  transplanting  is  nearly  al- 
ways unsuccessful. 

Petunia — The  petunia  is  straggling 
in  habit  and  rather  weedy  in  charac- 
ter, but  its  profusion  of  bloom  and 
general  reliability  atones  for  its  de- 
fects. It  is  almost  too  easy  of  culture, 
thrives  in  any  soil,  likes  sun.  It  re- 
pays good  treatment,  demanding  some 
care  if  its  weedy  tendency  is  to  be 
desirably  curbed,  for  unless  watched, 
petunias  may  crowd  out  other  less  vig- 
orous plants.  The  flowers  are  some- 
what funnel-shaped,  one  to  four  inches 
across.  Double  forms  are  in  cultiva- 
tion, but  are  not  so  interesting  for 
general  purposes  as  the  single.  Colors 
range  from  white  to  deep  purple,  and 
many  are  beautifully  striped  and  vein- 
ed. Sow  seeds  where  plants  are  want- 
ed, or  sow  indoors  and  transplant. 

Salvia,  or  Scarlet  Sage — Salvia  is  an 
erect,  pyramidal  branching  plant, 
growing  from  two  to  three  feet  high. 


Meak".ts  Enormous  Profits 


Sell  the  Automatic  Combination 
Tool  in  your  home  county  and  earn 
$12  daily.  It  will  stretch  all  fencing, 
pull  posts,  lift  heavy  loads,  adjust  ma- 
chinery; also  used  as  Press,  Vise, 
Wrench,  etc.  Made  of  Malleable  Iron 
and  Steel.  Weight  24  lbs.  Capacity 
6,000  lbs.  Guaranteed  for  one  year. 

Useful  the  year  round.  We  give  you  a free 
ten  day  trial.  Send  no  money  but  a card  today, 
sure,  and  get  our  special  offer  to  live  agents 
No  experience  necessary.  We  teach  you  free 
how  to  make  sales.  Act  quickly  and  name 
County  in  which  you  reside. 

AUTOMATIC  JACK  CO.  Bloomfield,  Ind. 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


The  flowers  of  brilliant  scarlet,  at 
least  two  inches  long,  are  borne  in  ra- 
cemes of  six  or  eight  inches.  If  grown 
in  masses,  the  best  effects  with  this 
plant  are  obtained.  It  may  be  asso- 
ciated sparingly  with  herbaceous  per- 
ennials. It  blooms  from  mid-July  un- 
til frost. 


Salvia  craves  a rich  soil  and  full 
sunshine.  It  is  propagated  by  seed  or 
cuttings.  Seed  bring  perfectly  satis- 
factory results.  They  should  be  sown 
indoors  and  the  seedlings  transplant- 
ed. DANIEL  A.  CLARKE. 

Rhode  Island. 
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UR  HOME  FOLKS 


Conducted  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Motherby.  Address  all 
Communications  to  Home  Editor  The  Fruit-Grower 


Do  Your  Canning  at  Home 


Shall  We  Try  Again? 

On  the  16th  of  March,  the  children’s 
home  in  which  we  are  all  so  interested 
celebrated  its  twenty-eighth  anniver- 
sary. In  the  little  paper  published  by 
this  orphanage,  that  they  who  are  in- 
terested may  know  of  its  work,  there 
is  a fine  “thanksgiving,”  and  among 
other  items  we  find  this:  “Only  four 

deaths  during  the  past  year!”  What  a 
record  that  is  for  a family  of  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons, 
most  of  them  babies!  It  shows 
whether  or  not  these  little  ones  are 
getting  good  care. 

We  agree  with  the  superintendent  of 
this  home,  that  the  caring  for  home- 
less little  children  is  a work  that  su- 
persedes all  others.  It  is  our  greatest 
opportunity  to  do  missionary  work,  be- 
cause it  is  the  work  that  lies  nearest 
us.  To  rescue  little  children  and  care 
for  them  and  train  them  is  to  strike  at 
the  very  root  of  vice  and  poverty  and 
disease. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  are  not 
too  well  provided  with  this  world’s 
goods;  but  really  not  very  many  who 
might  not  help  a little — who  would  not 
be  glad  to  help  a little  if  only  they 
felt  that  their  little  was  a help.  In 
this  home,  they  thank  God  for  the  gift 
even  of  a postage  stamp — believing 
that  the  little,  as  well  as  the  large 
gifts,  all  come  from  those  who  have 
been  inspired  by  Him  to  do  something. 
So  don’t  be  ashamed  to  do  a little,  if 
that  is  all  you  feel  able  to  do.  Just 
remember  that  if  everyone  did  a little 
it  would  amount  to  a great  deal. 

I presume  you  have  guessed  that  this 
is  a prelude  to  a hint  for  more  fruit 
for  the  babies.  We  didn’t  do  very 
much  last  year.  We  didn’t  begin  early 
enough,  for  one  reason,  and  for  another 
the  shortage  in  fruit  made  giving  dif- 
ficult. But  we  are  hoping  for  a good 
crop  this  year,  and  let  us  show  our 
gratitude  by  putting  up  a little  of  it 
for  the  orphan  babies.  If  we  can’t 
spare  more  than  a quart,  let’s  give 
them  that;  but  in  that  case,  let’s  try  to 
get  some  of  our  neighbors  to  put  up  a 
quart,  so  that  we  can  send  at  least  six 
quart  jars  in  our  box.  I know  one  lady 
who  sent  eighteen  quarts,  and  never 
had  one  quart  for  her  own  family!  She 
had  depended  upon  getting  fruit  for 
herself  later  in  the  season,  for  she  is 
obliged  to  buy  all  she  puts  up.  But 
there  was  illness,  and  unexpected  high 
prices,  and  other  difficulties,  and  so 
she  got  none.  She  said  she  was  glad 
she  filled  the  cans  for  the  home  with 
early  fruit  and  got  them  off  at  once. 
And  she  has  managed  nicely  with  what 
she  could  make  of  apples,  cranberries 


and  other  fruits  for  sale  during  the 
winter. 

But  it  is  hard  on  orphan  babies  when 
the  people  who  care  for  them  must 
buy  fruit,  for  they  don’t  have  much 
money  to  buy  with.  Let  us  each  do 
something,  this  year,  and  see  if  tin- 
great  Fruit-Grower  Family  can’t  make 
a record  to  be  proud  of. 

RUTH  MOTHERBY. 


it 


Can  Your  Fruits 
and  Vegetables 


1 


Save  Waste. 

Make  Double  Profit. 

By  the  use  of  the  Slemmer  Por- 
table Canner  you  can  increase 
the  profits  on  your  fruits,  vege- 
tables, products,  etc.,  from  10u% 
to  :J00%,  as  others  are  doing. 
You’re  not  subject  to  glutted 
markets.  You  have  something  to 
sell  every  month  in  the  year.  In 
use  from  Canada  to  Texas. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


Send  for  your  little  booklet , “ Turn- 
in  <7  Waste  Into  Profit”  Address 


J.  FRED  0W1N0S 
MEG.  CO. 
Dept.  B, 
Equitable  Bldg. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Farmers,  don’t  buy  any  more 
canned  goods!  Put  up  what  you  can  use 
and  sell  the  rest  to  your  neighbors  or  gro- 
cery stores.  Fruit  Growers  and  Market 
Gardeners — no  more  vegetables  or  fruit 
need  go  to  waste.  Ship  as  long  as  the 
markets  are  good— then  can  the  rest  and 
sell  in  the  winter  at  top  prices. 


Can  Y our  Own  Y egetables, , , 
Fruits,  Fresh  Meats,  Fish,  Etc.  L 


in  Steam  Pressure  Boilers 


-THE  EIDSON- 


Home  Canning  Outfit 


The  most  perfect  canner  ever  invented.  We 
make  them  in  any  size  capacity  from  Cook  Stove 
size  up.  and  our  prices  are  in  reach  of  everyone. 
We  guarantee  our  eanners  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion. Just  drop  us  a card  and  get  full  particulars 
by  return  mall. 

DIXIE  HDW.  &.  MFG.  CO..  ELKIN,  N.  C. 


Spring  Work  in  the  Garden. 

My  work  in  the  flower  garden  was 
made  so  much  lighter,  this  spring,  be- 
cause of  what  I did  last  fall,  that  it 
has  been  a perfect  joy,  and  has  made 
me  a most  ardent  advocate  of  the 
value  of  fall  work  in  the  garden.  I re- 
made one  of  the  perennial  borders,  last 
September,  and  this  spring  there  was 
nothing  to  do  to  it  except  to  remove 
the  litter  with  which  it  was  covered, 
and  put  a shovel  full  of  well  rotted 
manure  around  each  of  the  peonies. 
This  must  he  done  very  carefully,  as 
there  is  danger  of  breaking  the  tender 
shoots.  For  this  reason,  I wait  until  I 
am  sure  it  is  well  out  of  the  ground. 
But  such  wonderful  blossoms  as  I do 
get  in  payment  for  this  extra  atten- 
tion ! 

To  know  just  when  to  remove  mulch 
from  the  plants  is  a special  gift  to  the 
born  floriculturist.  All  the  rest  of  us 
have  to  guess  at  it!  If  it  is  taken  off 
too  soon,  the  plants  are  likely  to  be 
killed  by  freezing;  if  not  soon  enough, 
they  start  growing  too  early,  and  are 
injured  by  late  spring  frosts.  I try  to 
get  it  removed  the  very  day  that  the 
frost  entirely  leaves  the  ground;  then 
I find  the  peonies,  tulips,  hyacinths, 
etc.,  just  putting  their  heads  through 
the  ground,  and  how  good  they  do  look! 
Actually,  I think  I love  them  more  than 
when  they  are  in  full  bloom — they  are 
so  pregnant  with  promises! 

I always  begin  my  spring  work  in 
the  garden  by  taking  care  of  the  walks, 
cutting  along  the  edges  with  a sharp 
spade,  renewing  the  gravel,  etc.  Next 
I sow  grass  seed  over  the  thin  places 
on  the  lawn,  if  I neglected  to  do  so  in 
September.  If  I think  the  winter  has 
been  hard  on  grass,  I sow  the  seed 
anyhow,  and  roll  it  in  well,  while  the 
ground  is  soft.  I moisten  the  seed  and 
mix  it  with  good  black  soil  before 
sowing  it,  and  as  soon  as  the  new 
grass  appears,  I use  some  kind  of  fer- 
tilizer— either  .well  rotted  manure  or 
cotton  seed  meal,  whichever  I can  get 
most  easily. 

Sweet  peas  should  be  sown  as  early 
as  the  ground  can  be  worked.  I have 
always  done  so,  until  this  year.  I 
chanced  to  read  that  the  best  sweet 
peas  were  obtained  by  planting  the 
seed  in  the  fall,  and  that  this  was  an 
especially  good  plan  in  places  where 
the  ground  freezes  quite  hard  during 
the  winter.  So  I tried  it  last  fall,  and 
now  I am  wondering  how  it  will  turn 
out.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  tell. 

I used  to  imagine  that  I must  have 
a great  variety  of  annuals  in  order  to 
be  happy;  but  I no  longer  purchase 
seed  of  everything  I see  advertised. 
Notice  that  I said  “purchase  seed,”  in- 
stead of  “raise  flowers.”  That  is  be- 
cause I purchased  and  planted  so  many 
seeds  that  never  gave  me  a blossom. 
Now,  I confine  my  attentions  to  a few 
friends  that  have  been  tried,  and  have 
proven  themselves  true.  Did  I tell  you, 
a few  years  ago,  about  buying  a num- 
ber of  sheet-iron  baking  pans  at  a 
sale?  I secured  the  largest  sizes,  at 
about  16  cents  each,  and  made  holes 
in  the  bottoms,  by  driving  a ten-penny 
nail  through  at  intervals.  These  make 
the  most  convenient  seed  boxes  imag- 
inable. When  I got  them,  I was  ac- 
cused of  extravagance,  but  as  I am 
still  using  them  I don’t  consider  them 
at  all  extravagant.  When  the  plants 
have  been  transplanted,  I wash  the 
paDs,  dry  them  carefully,  grease  them 


The  same  regulation  steam  pressure  boilers 
that  are  used  in  the  large  canning  factories, 
only  made  on  a smaller  scale  and  adapted  for 
the  home  or  small  factory  use.  Anyone  with 
ordinary  intelligence  and  our  simple  instruc- 
tions can  put  up  corn,  peas,  string  beans, 
tomatoes,  pumpkins,  fruits  and  berries  of  all 
kinds,  fresh  meats,  fish,  etc.,  just  as  easily  as 
boiling  potatoes.  These  outfits  will  pay  for 
themselves  many  times  over  the  first  year  and 
will  last  a lifetime.  In  Europe  these  small 
canning  factories  have  been  in  evidence  20 
years  and  have  nearly  driven  the  big  canner- 

$1,000  Profits  in 
Two  Months 
FACTORY 


ies  out  of  existence.  In  America  they  are  fast 
becoming  popular  and  will  soon  be  to  the 
vegetable  and  fruit  districts  what  the  cream 
separator  is  to  the  dairying  sections. 


Wanted!  Agents  and  Dealers 
Big  Profits  For  You. 


A tremendous  business  is  developing  on  these 
outfits  and  we  are  offering  merchants,  hard- 
ware dealers,  nurserymen,  fruit  tree  salesmen 
(as  side  line),  farmer  agents  and  others,  big  in- 
ducements to  sell  these  outfits  in  their  locali- 
ties. They  are  money  makers  and  every  fruit 
grower  and  farmer’s  wife  wants  one. 


“Secrets  of  the  Canning  Business” 
and  our  1911  Catalog.  Both  Free 


Send  for  them  today.  Our  1911  Catalog  de- 
scribes our  entire  line  and  tells  just  how  to 
figure  the  profits  yourself.  Where  we  have 
no  agent  or  dealer  we  will  allow  you  agent’s 
discount  as  an  introductory  price  for  the  first 
outfit  in  each  neighborhood.  Write  now. 


Northwestern  Steel  & Iron  Works 
638  Spring  St.  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 


Surplus  Fruits, 

and 

Vegetables 
Easi/yMadi 
to  Show  a 
Handsome, 
Profit 


Every  Fanner  Can  Add  to  His  Income 


r 


I want  every  farmer  who  reads  this  advertisement  to  write 
for  my  catalog.  It  shows  how  big  money  can  be  made  by  canning 
fruits  and  vegetables ; how  easy  it  is  to  build  up  a profitable 
business  by  investing  only  a few  dollars.  Let  me  prove  that 

There  is  Money  for  you  in  a 
Stahl  Canning  Outlit 

The  “Stahl”  is  the  best  canner  on  the  market. 

Made  in  all  sizes.  Prices  $4.20  up.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Over  100,000  in  use.  With  every  outfit  I give  com- 
plete directions  and  show  you  how  to  market  canned 
goods  to  the  best  advantage.  Write  to-day  for  catalog. 

F.  S.  STAHL,  Box  302  R,  Quincy,  IlL 


CM  II  EITHER 
TIH  II  SUM 


THE  FINEST  CANNED  GOODS  IN  THE  WORLD  PUT  UP  BY  FARM- 
ERS AND  FAMILIES  WITH  THE 


RANEY  CANNERS 


LATEST.  SIMPLEST  AND  EASIEST  METHOD.  Write  NOW  for  catalogue  giving  full  information. 


No. 

No. 


Outfit,  100  to  250  cans  per  day 

Outfit,  250  to  500  cans  per  day 

With  Portable  Furnace 

No.  3 Outfit.  1000  to  2000  cans  per  day.. 

With  Portable  Furnace 

THE  RANEY  CANNER  CO., 


5.00 
7.50 
..  10.00 
..  20.00 
..  25.00 


Instruction  Book  and 
Complete  Soldering 
Outfit  sent  with 
every  Canner. 


TEXARKANA,  ARK.-TEX. 


Home  and  Market  Canning  Outfits 


For  canning  all  kinds  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Meats  Fish,  Oysters,  etc. 
Portable  and  Furnace,  Stationary  and  Kitchen  styles.  All  sizes  and  capac 


ities.  Operated  both  open  and  under  pressu  

A pleasant  and  profitable  business.  Write  for  free  catalogue 

THE  HOME  CANNER  CO. 


Evaporaters  and  Cookers. 
' )gue. 

HICKORY,  N.  C. 


for  FRUITS,  SYRUPS 
— and  HONEY 

At  Very  Lowest  Prices  Also  Labels,  Solder  and  Supplies 


CANS 


Write  Today  for  Illustrated  Price  List  Stating: 
Kind  and  Quality  Wanted 


WE  SHIP  ANY  SIZE  ORDER 
NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY,  Dept.  5,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAN 


Be  An  Independent  Buyer  Spend  One  Cent  Fof 

This  Big  FREE  Book 


Our  Big  Free  Stove  and  Range  Book  gives  you  our 
factory  wholesale  prices  and  explains  all  saving  you 
$5  to  $40  on  any  famous  Kalamazoo  stove  or  range, 
including  gas  stoves.  Sold  only  direct  to  homes. 
Over  140.000  satisfied  cus- 
Over  400  styles  and  sizes  Co  select  from. 


Ouen  Thermom- 
eter Makes 
Baking  Easy 


torners  in  21,000  towns.  . 

$100,000  bank  bond  guarantee.  We  prepay  all  freight  and  give  you 

—30  Days’  Free  Trial 
—360  Days’  Approval  Test 
—CASH  OR  CREDIT 

Write  a postal  for  our  book  today— any  responsible  person  can  2 
have  same  credit  as  your  home  stores  would  give  you  and  you  save 
45  to  t40  cash.  No  better  stoves  or  ranges  than  the  Kalamazoo  could 
i-  be  made— at  anv  price.  Prove  it,  before  we  keep  your  money.  Be 
an  independent  buyer.  Send  name  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  135. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Mfr».,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


well,  and  hang  them  away  until  they 
are  needed  again.  I think  mine  will 
last  two  or  three  seasons  longer.  They 
are  easily  lifted,  even  when  filled  with 
soil,  and  the  handles  at  the  end  make 
them  so  easy  to  move  about  that  they 
have  paid  for  themselves  in  conven- 
ience alone. 

I sow  seeds  of  annuals  in  these  pans, 
during  the  first  week  in  April.  I usual- 
ly have  salvias,  phlox  drummondii, 


SALESMEN  WANTEI 


Trained  Salesmen  earn  from  to 

$10,000.00  a year,  and  expenses. 
good  positions  now  open.  No  exP®’lt  °c,®  s|euri' 
to  get  one  of  them.  We  wiH  assist: you  to  secure 
a position  where  you  can  get  I^tical  Hfth  r 

— - c-'-.-nan  and  earn  $100  a monuJ, 

are  learning.  Write  to-d£ 
our  free  book  "A  Knight  of  the  GrhP. 


ence  as  a Salesman  and  earn 
more  while  you  are  learning.  Write  J [js( 
our  free  book  A Knight  of  the  Lrrp,  hun 
of  good  openings,  and  testimonials  fr 
dreds  of  men  recently  placed  in  good  posiuo 


Address  nearest  office.  Dept,  174 

National  Salesmen’s  Training  AssociatioB 


I 
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Never  Sold 
in  Bulk 


moisture-proof 

package 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


Look  for  the  Victor  dog  r 

on  every  ^ on  every 

Victor  \ Victor- Victrola 


Victor  1 
$25  I 

Other  styles 


and  on  every 
Victor  Record 


Victor- Victrola  X.  $75 

Victor. Viclrola  XI,  $106 


The  Victor  tone  stands  today  without  an  equal  in  the  world 
of  music.  Such  sweetness  and  richness  of  tone  were  never  known 
before  in  any  musical  instrument,  and  can  be  secured  now  only 
through  the  combined  use  of  the  Victor  and  Victor  Records. 

That’s  why  the  world’s  greatest  art- 
ists  make  records  only  for  the  Victor, 

That’s  why  you  should  be  sure  to  gL  " 

mget  the  Victor  and  Victor  Records — I ||~  ||||  T[  1 

why  it  is  important  to  look  for  the  / jjgT  I 
\o  I famous  Victor  trademark.  #i  j I If/ 

I I (i  mg)  ^ Q i 

1 Go  today  to  any  Victor  dealer’s  and  he  will  ' J | Ij 

J‘-nL__!n  I gladly  play  any  Victor  music  you  want  to  hear.  j | f 

"“T*— — Make  your  own  selections  from  the  Victor  catalog  . iWi-jL  Jj 
the  dealer  will  give  you,  or  write  us  for  a copy.  i 

©3>  | And  be  sure  to  hear 

the  Victor-Victrola 

I Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.  j 

i 23rd  and  Cooper  Sts,,  Camden,  N.  J, 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributor  I ] > 

i fcj*  To  Ret  best  results,  use  only  M sS  ^ 

I Vir  Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records 


Victot-VictroiaVxiV,  $150 


Victor  Victrola  XVI,  $200  WanxJ  $250 


asters,  zinnias,  snapdragon  and  pan- 
sies. I find  that  cornflowers,  bal- 
sam, sweet  alyssum,  nasturtiums  and 
petunias  do  quite  as  well  when  the 
seeds  are  planted  in  the  garden  and, 
Of  course,  there  is  no  other  way  to 
plant  poppies. 

The  advantages  of  sowing  seeds  in 
seed  pans,  and  then  transplanting 
them  to  the  garden  are  many.  To  be- 
gin with,  the  plants  bloom  earlier. 
Then  you  get  ahead  of  the  weeds,  for 
the  bed  is  put  in  order  just  before  the 
transplanting  takes  place,  and  there 
are  no  unfilled  rows  as  there  are  like- 
ly to  be  when  one  depends  upon  seed. 

1 use  zinnias,  balsam,  poppies,  glad- 
ioli and  dahlias  for  filling  in  open 
spaces  in  the  borders  of  perennials. 
They  are  planted  a half  dozen  or  more 
in  a clump  whenever  that  is  possible, 
for  they  are  more  effective  than  when 
they  are  scattered  about  singly.  The 
nasturtiums  always  have  a place  along 
one  side  of  the  house.  Petunias,  phlox 
drummondii,  salvias  and  asters  each 
have  a bed  to  themselves.  I am  very 
fond  of  the  annual  phlox,  and  often  use 
it  for  borders,  in  addition  to  giving  it 
a large  bed  to  itself.  If  there  are  any 
aster  plants  left  over,  after  their  espe- 
cial bed  is  filled,  they  find  a place 
among  the  perennials,  and  are  a great 
help  in  the  fall  when  so  many  of  the 
other  plants  have  ceased  blooming. 

Por  some  reason,  which  I should  like 
to  know,  the  spraying  machine  be- 
comes more  and  more  a necessity  with 
every  season.  How  did  our  grand- 
mothers manage  without  it?  Why, 
last  year  even  my  hollyhocks  required 
spraying,  and  I had  always  believed 
that  anyone  could  have  an  abundance 
of  that  old  stand-by  simply  by  planting 
them.  This  year,  I'  shall  spray  them 
as  soon  as  they  are  well  out  of  the 
ground,  so  as  to  forestall  the  appear- 
ance of  the  disease  that  first  attacked 
them  about  the  middle  of  last  summer. 

I shall  use  Bordeaux  mixture  for  holly- 
hocks, white  phlox  and  monkshood. 
The  roses  and  sweet  peas  will  he  treat- 
ed to  kerosene  emulsion,  made  with 
old-fashioned  soft  soap,  instead  of  the 
hard  soap  for  sale.  When  I do  not 
have  time  to  make  the  soft  soap,  I 
buy  tar  soap  for  the  emulsion.  On 
plants  troubled  with  aphids  I use  to- 
bacco water.  Sometimes  the  red  aphid 
can  be  killed  by  sprinkling  the  plant 
hard,  with  a garden  hose,  but  not  all 
plants  thrive  under  this  treatment. 

It  is  work  to  raise  flowers — good, 
hard  work,  with  the  emphasis  on  the 
good;  but  there  is  no  kind  of  work  that 
seems  to  me  more  satisfactory.  I keep 
at  it  until  I’m  so  lame  I can  hardly 
move  without  grunting,  but  I don’t 
grunt  as  I would  if  the  lameness  had 
been  caused  by  any  other  kind  of 
work!  RUTH  MO^HERBY. 

Ht 

Getting  All  You  Can. 

(“Sir,”  said  she,  “my  business  is  liv- 
ing in  the  cemetery;  to  do  cheerfully 
the  work  required,  and  to  enjoy  fully 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  afforded 
with  due  credit  to  myself  and  my  call- 
ing.”—The  Editor.) 


sible  for  them  to  fulfill  these  very  im- 
portant duties.  These  things  all  add,  : 
when  established  in  a community,  to  ■ 
the  casli  value  of  his  property,  and  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  add  their  value  to 
purchase  price  of  land  when  buying  or 
selling.  This  was  my  plea  for  re- 
adjusting domestic  life  on  the  farm — 
the  duty  of  the  farmer  to  carry  out  as 
head  of  his  household. 

But  my  plea  as  to  the  duty  of  the 
wife  to  endeavor  to  get  a dollar’s 
worth  of  values  for  every  dollar  spent, 
to  make  sure  of  an  equivalent  return 
for  every  hour’s  work,  and  to  boycott 
all  things  that  give  neither  service  or 
beauty  in  return  for  their  cost,  such 
as  gaudy  and  worthless  kinds  of  hats, 
fabrics,  trimmings,  house  trappings 
in  general — all  this  the  editor  elimin- 
ated when  the  article  was  printed. 

It  appears  to  he  a crime  to  dare 
criticise  the  American  woman’s  right 
to  do  as  she  pleases;  but  you  are  al- 
lowed to  condemn  the  farmer  himself 
in  matters  high  and  low,  while  his 
sole  intent,  as  far  as  I have  ever  been 
able  to  see,  is  to  follow  his  limited 
ideas  on  the  right  way  to  build  up  a 
paying  business.  He  does  not  strive 
for  injustice,  and  nearly  always  feels 
keenly  the  degradation  of  the  hard  life 
his  object  in  view  imposes  upon  his 
women  folk.  The  only  remedy  for  the 
situation  he  has  been  able  to  use  in 
the  past  is  to  sell  out  and  go  to  the 
city,  or  to  bring  in  the  hired  girl  to 
make  matters  worse  by  violating  the 
privacy  of  family  life  and  cutting  down 
the  farm  profits. 

He  sorely  needs  a revised  domestic 
equipment  for  women’s  work.  Such 
a standard,  recognizing  its  value, 
would  put  a stop  to  the  folly  of  wast- 
ing it  on  dairy  products  that  don't  pay 
the  cost  of  production,  on  the  care  of 
the  profitless  hen,  on  garden  produce 
turned  over  to  middle  men  in  trade 
lor  supplies  that  cost  him  five  times 
their  actual  value  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Then  there  is  the  wicked  waste  of 
women’s  labor  in  running  a badly  ar- 
ranged house  that  attempts  to  make 
up  in  an  unnecessary  number  of  rooms, 
with  tlie  endless  cleaning  necessary  to 


In 

Select 
Company 

It’s  the  very  nature  of  a soda 
cracker  to  absorb  moisture  and 
foreign  odors. 

That’s  why  the  ordinary  soda  cracker 
remained  so  long  in  obscurity. 

The  advent  of  Uneeda  Biscuit  and  the  moisture- 
proof  and  odor-repelling  package  changed 
all  this— for  Uneeda  Biscuit,  the  perfect 
soda  cracker,  keeps  select  company 
— its  own. 

To-day  the  goodness,  the 
freshness  and  body-build- 
ing virtues  of  Uneeda 
Biscuit  are  acclaimed 
in  tenement  and 
mansion. 


Quite  recently  I was  in  the  pleased 
and  happy  possession  of  my  first 
check  won  in  competition;  it  was  for 
ideas  on  improving  farm  life.  My 
opinion  was,  and  is  now,  that  the  do- 
mestic life  of  the  farm  presented  the 
most  crying  need  for  readjustment, 
and  that  the  results  following  such  re- 
adjustment paid  in  cash,  in  health,  in 
contentment  and  in  intelligent  use  of 
all  three. 

This  domestic  readjustment  would 
include  a simplified  standard  and  ade- 
quate equipment,  and  be  for  the  spe- 
j C1^c  purpose  of  affording  the  wife 
necessary  time  to  formulate  and  put 
into  practice  work  for  betterment  in 
school  and  church,  local  improvements 
i such  as  good  roads  and  libraries;  to 
establish  and  care  for  table  fruits  and 
I vegetables;  to  have  flourishing  plant- 
ings of  shade  trees,  shrubs,  lawns  and 
owers,  to  keep  up  and  enjoy  simple 
social  life  in  rural  communities. 

ihe  farmer  with  his  hard  labor  and 
responsibilities  is  not  in  touch  with 
ese  very  valuable  elements  in  coun- 
J7.  ‘fe’  and  must  look  to  his  women 
ioik  for  their  establishment  and  de- 
eiopment,  and  he  must  make  It  pos- 
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keep  il  in  order,  lor  the  small  and 
compact  building  equipped  with  water, 
laundry  and  bath  tubs,  heating  and 
lighting  facilities.  These  are  not  lux- 
uries; they  are  no  more  and  no  less 
than  the  absolutely  necessary  machin- 
ery for  the  conduct  of  the  domestic 
part  of  country  life,  so  the  farm  may 
get  the  full  value  of  a woman’s  work, 
and  speedily  come  to  such  a basis  that 
all  its  financial,  social  and  family  af- 
fairs may  prosper. 

The  American  woman  engaged  in 
business  ventures,  whether  the  woman 
doing  business  in  the  country  as  part- 
ner in  the  firm  of  Farmer  & Wife,  or 
the  woman  conducting  her  business 
of  life  in  a great  city,  needs  a revised 
standard  of  domestic  life.  We  pay 
no  attention  to  our  own  genuine  needs 
and  the  things  fitting  and  suitable  to 
our  own  calling,  but  follow  up  the  cry 
of  “Get  all  you-  can,  and  nothing  is 
too  good  for  us!”  There  is  so  much 
in  modern  domestic  life  that  is  not 
good  enough  for  us,  although  we  pay 
dearly  enough  for  it  in  the  long  run, 
because  we  have  not  the  nerve  to 
abide  by  our  own  knowledge  of  what  is 
too  good  and  what  is  not  good  enough 
and  flatly  refuse  to  be  led  astray. 

The  vast  number  of  suburbanites, 
living  in  luxurious  bungalows  about 
the  great  cities,  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  starvation  and  ostracism 
for  the  family  when  the  salary  they 
live  on  is  stopped.  They  have  lived 
it  up,  conforming  to  our  popular  mod- 
ern standard  in  righteous  living,  fol- 
lowing up  the  cry  of  “Get  all  you  can, 
and  nothing  is  too  good  for  us!"  They 
have  wiped  out  their  substance,  even 
as  a flock  of  grasshoppers  wipe  out  a 
field  of  grain. 

Our  standard  of  righteous  living,  of 
domestic  excellence,  has  been  set  for 
us  by  the  idle  rich  woman  who  de- 
crees for  us  all  the  fashion  of  cutting 
our  skirts,  of  decorating,  furnishing 
and  shaping  our  houses,  even  to  the 
shoes  on  our  feet,  nrrespective  of  our 
needs.  It  must  be  right  because  Mrs. 


One  Year’s  Free  Trial 

THERE  is  but  one  way  to  buy  a first- 
class  high-grade  piano  or  organ  and 
save  money  and  that  is  the  Cornish 
way  We  make  all  our  own  instruments 

at  our  own  fac- 
tory— sell  direct  to 
the  consumer  at  our 
factory  prices — 


You  select 
your  own 
terms 


give  you  a year  s 
free  trial  and  let 
you  pocket  all  the 
middleman’s  fat 
profits. 

Now  here  is  our 
offer:  Send  for  our 
large  handsome 
free  piano  and  organ 
book — pick  out  any 
instrument  you  want 
and  we  will  ship  it 
direct  to  your  home 
for  a full  year’s  free  trial. 
You’ll  be  under  no  obligation— 
you  will  not  be  tied  up  in  any 
way.  If  the  piano  is  not  exactly 
as  you  think  it  should  be  ship  it 
right  back  at  our  expense. 


(gtfnjsh 


Pianos 

and 

Organs 


are  the  finest  instruments  made  and  on  account  of  our  “selling 
direct  to  the  consumer”  cost  you  least.  They  have 
the  sweetest  and  richest  tones— -most  elabor ate  and 
handsome  cases — the 
most  up-to-date  de- 
signs— and  are  built  to 
last  a • lifetime.  No 
piano  or  organ  could 
be  better  no  matter 
what  you  may  pay. 

And  we  give  you  a 
full  year’s  free 
trial  to  prove  this 
— to  prove  the  val- 
ue of  the  Cornish 
instruments 

You  TaKe 

No  RisK 

The  Cornish  Bond  , _ 

is  your  protection.  This  ™“ “““ " 
we  send  with  every  piano  or  organ  that  leaves  our  factory  . 
and  it  binds  us  absolutely  to  every  statement  and  guarantee 
we  make.  It  states  that  you  can  have  a year’s  free  trial-  j 
can  choose  your  terms  of 
payment — can  have  two  years’ 
to  pay  and  that  we  will  pay  the 
freight  if  you  so  desire. 

Free  BooK 

Send  for  the  beautiful  free 
Cornish  book  today.  It 
shows  the  most  complete  line  of 
pianos  and  organs  in  the  world. 
It  shows  the  best  instruments  for 
I the  least  money  and  at  terms 
I anyone  can  easily  arrange  to 
meet.  We  will  also  send  our 
book  showing  letters  from  5000 
satisfied  Cornish  users  and  there 
are  more  than  a quarter  of  a mil- 
lion of  them.  It  shows  how  you 
can  save  piano  money.  Write 
for  this  handsome  free  book  to- 
day and  say  whether  you  are  in- 
" ■ ~ ~ 1 ■ ■ ■ terested  in  a piano  or  organ. 

17 <7ft  Washington,  New  Jersey 
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How-to-do-it  has  it.  Now  it  just  hap- 
pens that  lady’s  grandmother  was  a 
virtuous  and  densely  ignorant  peas- 
ant lass  whose  husband  unexpectedly 
leaped  to  great  riches.  Their  son, 
with  father’s  money,  established  him- 
self in  smart  set  society;  and  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  How-to-do-it,  is  a great 
favorite  on  both  sides  of  the  pond 
with  those  really  in  society. 

This  peasant  girl’s  granddaughter 
inherited  from  her  no  trained  and  cul- 
tured mind  with  the  developed  fac- 
ulty of  discrimination,  because  she  had 
none  to  hand  on  to  her  son.  As  a man 
of  fashion,  living  a life  of  notorious 
folly  and  crooked  business  transac- 
tions, he  failed  to  acquire  the  precious 
gift  or  faculty  of  just  and  fine  dis- 
crimination. He  could  not  pass  it  on 
to  his  daughter,  in  spite  of  his  unpaid 
debt  to  the  nation,  which  he  undoubt- 
edly owed  for  leisure  to  be  used  for 
personal  and  national  betterment  that 
freedom  from  want  of  money  brings, 
along  with  his  opportunity  to  acquire 
the  cultivation  and  graces  of  finely 
controlled  natural  gifts  that  would 
have  fitted  her  to  set  our  standards  for 
for  us.  He  sold  his  daughter’s  inher- 
itance and  his  birthright  for  the  mess 
of  pottage  bought,  with  throwing 
money  broadcast  and  seeking  new  and 
fashionable  follies.  Yet  we  follow  as 
best  we  can  the  pace  she  sets  for  us. 

Who  makes  such  women  the  arbi- 
ters of  our  domestic  life?  You  and 
I,  my  dear.  The  next  time  you  need 
anything,  say  a pair  of  stockings,  sup- 
pose you  seek  out  a quiet  corner  and 
carefully  consider  the  power  of  a dol- 
lar well  invested  to  control  your  per- 
sonal circumstances  and  shape  your 
family  affairs  to  give  a respectable 
and  impregnable  position  in  your  com- 
munity. Make  sure,  when  you  are  to 
spend  a dollar  for  stockings,  that  you 
get  all  you  can  in  wear,  quality  and 
beauty,  with  due  credit  to  yourself  and 
your  calling,  and  buy  exactly  what  you 
need  without  regard  to  what  Mrs. 
How-to-do-it  and  her  kind  are  wearing. 

Nothing  is  to  be  had  in  the  market 
of  life  without  payment  of  its  equiva- 
lent on  some  other  plane.  Money  in 
the  bank,  broad  acres,  fat  stock,  well 
managed  domestic  living,  the  respect 
of  our  fellow  men,  the  love  of  our 
children  so  cemented  in  tender  soul 
and  body  by  loving  and  wise  labor  as 
to  be  everlasting,  all  must  be  paid  for 
by  capital  or  earned  by  labor.  An 
hour’s  work  is  a treasure  of  great 
value  not  to  be  belittled  or  made  cheap 
and  unprofitable.  For  it,  get  all  you 
can.  MARTHA  MEDDLESOME. 

It 

“Is  the  Grandfather  Right?” 

What’s  the  matter  with  the  young 
people  of  today?  is  a question  that 
often  comes  up.  It  is  one  that  the 
thoughtful  mind  must  brood  over,  for, 
while  there  are  many  normal  children, 
too  many  are  not  so.  It  is  of  the  latter 
class  that  the  question  is  asked.  In 
nearly  every  community  are  a number 
of  restless,  finicky,  unreliable  young 
people. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  an  uncle, 
who  is  nearly  eighty,  told  me  about 
some  of  the  events  of  his  younger 
days.  Then,  he  said,  the  men  “mus- 
tered.” At  these  meetings  drinking 
liquor  was  common,  but  in  all  this 
section  there  were  only  two  men  who 
got  drunk.  He  gave  me  their  names. 
One  family  has  moved  elsewhere. 
Some  of  the  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren of  the  other  man  are 
still  here. 

I went  to  school  with  the  third  gen- 
eration and  have  taught  the  fourth. 
Under  the  influence  of  liquor  the  boys 
of  the  third  generation  fell  as  victims 
of  strong  drink  before  they  were  fifty. 
How  the  boys  of  the  fourth  generation 
will  end  remains  to  be  seen.  In  the 
school  room  they  resent  control  and 
are  lacking  in  the  power  of  application. 
When  grip  prevails,  they  are  among 
the  first  to  be  attacked  and  "they  lose 
much  time  on  account  of  sickness. 

Those  children  are  paying  for  the 
follies  of  their  forefathers.  The  fore- 
parents abused  their  nervous  systems; 
the  offspring  are  suffering  for  it.  In  a 
swampy,  unhealthy  country,  there  are 
more  murders  in  proportion  to  the  pop- 
ulation than  among  people  living 
where  the  influences  for  health  are 
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Japanese  Radish 
=SEED= 


Japanese  Giant  Radish,  Sakurajima,  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  of 
the  late  summer  root  crops.  It  is  good  when  eaten  raw  or  when  cooked 
like  turnips.  The  roots  are  enormous,  sometimes  weighing  as  much  as 
45  pounds. 

Last  spring  The  Fruit-Grower  gave  away  a large  quantity  of  seed  of 
this  delicious  vegetable  to  new  subscribers.  From  roots  produced  by  this 
seed  many  persons  have  reported  individual  radishes  weighing  as  much 
as  36  pounds. 

Seed  of  this  radish  will  not  he  offered  as  a premium  this  year,  but 
will  be  sold  outright.  The  Fruit-Grower  has  a small  supply  of  very  vig- 
orous seed  of  a fine  type.  You  can  secure  a generous  packet  of  this 
for  ten  cents  if  you  order  immediately.  Quantities  as  large  as  a half 
pound  can  be  had  for  $3.00.  Your  order  should  be  placed  immediately, 
however,  as  the  supply  is  very  limited  and  will  be  disposed  of  quickly. 

Send  in  your  order  today  for  some  seed  of_  this  splendid  radish. 

The  Fruit-Grower,  StJoseph,  Mo. 


7%  Interest 


| PAYABLE  SEMI-ANNUALLY 


Write  The  Fruit-Grower  about  its 
First  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  in  de- 
nomination of  $100.00.  A Safe  and 
Well  Paying  Investment.  Address 

The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


strong.  The  person  who  leads  a wrong 
life  imposes  a burden  upon  his  chil- 
dren and  their  offspring.  If  the  vic- 
tim of  drunkenness  had  black  spots 
on  his  face,  and  that  of  gluttony  had 
brown,  and  the  one  weakened  by  the 
social  plague  had  green  ones,  there 
would  be  a good  many  people  want  to 
live  in  a desert!  We  inherit  from  our 
parents  weak  parts  or  strong  ones. 
So  I say,  the  greatest  trouble  with  the 
young  folks  was  in  not  being  able  to 
choose  their  parents.  And  the  second 
is  like  it.  Like  “Topsy,”  too  many 
children  just  “grow  up.”  Children 
have  so  many  things  to  learn  that  they 
forget  very  much.  So,  day  by  day,  in 
the  home  the  children  should  be  taught 
the  principles  of  right  living  and  right 
conduct.  Are  they?  In  some  homes, 
yes;  in  too  many  homes,  no.  Who 
should  do  this  teaching?  Some  would 
say  the  preacher.  But  he  doesn’t  meet 
the  children  often  enough.  The  same 
difficulty  faces  the  teacher.  And  be- 
sides, some  man  may  not  want  his 
child  taught  that  it’s  wrong  to  lie,  to 
impose  upon  the  weak,  and  so  on.  Dis- 
cord between  the  parent  and  teacher 
weakens  the  latter’s  influence.  In 
part,  the  same  objection  lies  against 
the  press. 
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can  grind  your  own  Meal,  ^ 

1 Graham.  Hominy,  Rice,  Coffee, 

Spices,  etc  -nd  crack  grain  for 
poultry,  better  than  a miller— if  , 
you  have  this  mill.  Costs  $3.00  Freight 
Prepaid.  Grinds  easy 
and  quick.  Last* 
a lifetime. 
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every  State  in  the  Union,  also  Canada  and  Mexico.  Price  SIS. OO. 

if  not  already  in  stock  at  your  local  dealer,  he  will  order  for  you 
from  'simmons  Hardware  Co.  or  NorvellSha.Ieigh  Hardware  Co., 
ShToula-  or  Marshall-Wella  Hardware  Co..  Duluth,  Minn.;  or  Hibbard, 
en.ncer  ' Bartlett  & Company,  Chicago. 
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Black  Hawk 
Grist  Mill 

Write  for  Free  Book. 
Agents  wanted. 

A.  H.  PATCH,  (Inc.)  J 
Clarksville,  Tenn. 

Also  makes  Black  U»wk 
Cora  Sbellers. 
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Jones  Bros.  Mercantile  Co.  1054  Liberty  St,  KansasCity. 
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To  my  mind,  the  great  ally  of  the 
parent  is  the  press.  Suitable  papers 
and  books  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
growing  child  and  youth  will  help 
shape  their  views,  sentiments  and 
characters.  If  parents  do  not  teach 
their  children  right  views,  someone 
will  likely  implant  wrong  ones  in  their 
minds.  There  is  one  place  where, 
when  a child,  east  seemed  to  me  to  be 
north.  Even  now  it  is  hard  to  avoid 
confusion  of  directions  there.  So 
much  for  wrong  first  impressions.  It’s 
a terrible  curse  to  be  born  weak,  to  be 
taught  wrong,  or  to  form  a bad  habit. 

We  owe  succeeding  generations  the 
very  best  in  our  power  to  give. 

RICHARD  ROE. 

it 

The  Meeting  in  Spokane. 

I have  been  hoping  to  see  a commu- 
nication in  our  department  from  some 
one  who  has  personal  knowledge  of 
the  meeting  held  in  Spokane  last  fall, 
by  delegates  from  Montana,  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Idaho,  with  a view  to 
evolving  some  plan  for  making  farm 
life  more  attractive.  I only  know 
what  I have  seen  in  the  papers  con- 
cerning it;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
those  delegates  hit  on  a fine  idea — one 
that  would  be  well  worth  trying  any- 
where. 

As  I understand  it,  the  idea  is  for 
every  community  interested  to  estab- 
lish a sort  of  social  center  with  a view 
to  making  farm  life  more  attractive. 
As  a result  of  this  meeting,  the  first 
one  is  to  be  established  near  Spokane. 
Several  papers  printed  the  working 
plans  that  had  been  drawn  for  it,  and 
which  were  approved  by  the  delegates 
to  the  meeting.  According  to  these 
plans,  ten  acres  will  be  devoted  to  this 
communal  center,  upon  which  shall  be 
established  a hall,  a consolidated  rural 
school,  athletic  grounds,  propagating 
grounds,  supervisor’s  residence  and 
other  buildings  as  called  for.  There 
will  be  tracts  of  land  for  trying  out 
agricultural  experiments,  and  a library 
where  the  latest  information  along  ag- 
ricultural lines  may  be  found.  The 
school  is  to  be  similar  to  the  graded 
city  school,  but  with  industrial  and 
manual  training  and  domestic  science 
emphasized.  The  community  hall  will 
be  used  for  all  manner  of  entertain- 
ments, as  well  as  for  educational  meet- 
ings. The  athletic  grounds  will  give 
an  opportunity  for  healthy  sports 
which  should  be  enjoyed  and  entered 
into  by  country  people,  yet  seldom  are 
on  account  of  lack  of  just  such  a meet- 
ing place. 

In  addition  to  this,  I would  suggest 
a first-class  natatorium,  large  enough 
to  permit  of  water  sports,  with  a com- 
fortable gallery  for  spectators. 

I would  also  suggest  a big  kitchen 
and  dining  room  extending  under  the 
entire  length  of  the  communal  hall, 
which  could  be  reached  by  a flight  of 
half  a dozen  steps  to  give  light  to 
these  semi-basement  rooms.  I would 
also  have  bowling  alleys,  and  other 
means  of  amusement  for  rainy  days. 
Why  can’t  the  several  states  estab- 
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DURYEA  BUGGYAUTS 

Seven  styles.  $600  to  $850.  The 
simplest  and  easiest  autos  made. 
Get  my  catalogue  and  see  for  your- 
self, 

C.  Y.  DURYEA,  READING,  PA. 


liwh  one  of  these  communal  centers-  - 
just  to  see  bow  it  would  work?  1 be- 
lieve it  would  pay  in  added  agricul- 
tural wealth.  If  it  were  announced 
that  the  state,  or  ono  of  its  Carnegles, 
would  give  half  the  amount  needed  lo 
establish  such  a center,  perhaps  there 
would  be  bids  from  enterprising  com- 
mittees willing  to  pledge  themselves 
to  raise  the  other  half. 

Won’t  some  reader  living  in  one  of 
the  four  Northwestern  States  above 
mentioned  keep  us  informed  as  to  the 
working  out  of  the  plans  of  their  en- 
terprising delegates?  I am  sure  there 
are  many  of  us  who  want  to  know 
more  about  this  model  communal  cen- 
ter. MARIE  SIAS. 

The  Opinions  of  One  Farmer’s  Wife. 

I’ve  thought  a great  deal  about  the 
status  of  the  farmer’s  wife,  and  more 
especially  since  the  discussions  have 
been  going  on  in  this  department.  I 
am  obliged  to  be  interested,  for  1 am  a 
farmer’s  wife,  and  know  what  it  means 
to  live  far  from  neighbors,  to  work 
hard,  and  to  have  few  pleasures  out- 
side the  home.  I have  never  been 
really  satisfied  with  existing  condi- 
tions, but  have  seen  no  way  out.  We 
have  children  to  educate  and  provide 
for,  and  we’ve  always  lived  on  a farm. 
We  can  manage,  here,  but  might  not 
be  able  to  make  a living  in  any  place 
where  life  is  easier  for  women.  We 
came  as  pioneers,  and,  of  course,  many 
of  the  hardships  of  our  earlier  years 
no  longer  harrass  us.  We  are  prosper- 
ing individually,  and  as  a neighbor- 
hood, but  we  don’t  seem  to  know  how 
to  make  the  most  of  our  bettered  con- 
ditions. We  have  had  to  pinch  pennies 
until  it  has  become  a habit.  We  have 
been  torced  to  deny  ourselves  all  but 
the  barest  necessities,  until  we  feel  it 
to  be  a sin  to  purchase  any  of  the  com- 
forts. We  have  been  so  very  poor  that 
we  can’t  believe  in  the  permanence  of 
our  more  comfortable  present.  We  are 
under  the  black  fear  of  being  hurled 
back  into  former  conditions,  and  so 
we  feverishly  pile  up  ramparts  against 
the  proverbial  rainy  day,  and  never 
really  live  at  all. 

We  are  in  a rut.  Some  of  us  don’t 
know  it.  Some  do  know  it,  but  don’t 
know  how  to  get  out.  Most  of  us  will 
never  get  out,  but  all  these  discussions 
may  serve  as  danger  signals  to  our 
children,  and  help  them  to  find  a way 
to  live  comfortably  on  a farm — to 
really  live,  I mean,  not  exist  and  make 
money. 

Practical  measures?  Who  knows 
what  is  practical  until  time  has  proven 
it  so?  My  suggestions  may  help  to 
swell  the  heap  of  those  discarded,  but 
I’ll  offer  them  just  the  same. 

First,  get  women  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  schools.  You’ll  have  a 
hard  time  doing  that,  for  women  seem 
determined  to  neglect  their  manifest 
duty  in  this  matter.  I know  women 
who  will  talk  like  a house  afire  on  the 
suffrage  question;  but  all  the  king’s 
horses  couldn’t  drag  them  to  the 
schoolhouse  for  one  afternoon — unless 
there  was  to  be  some  sort  of  exhibi- 
tion and  all  the  other  women  were 
going! 

Practical  agriculture  should  be 
taught  in  schools,  and  both  father  and 
mother  should  take  an  active  interest. 

Every  school  house  should  be  so 
planned  that  it  can  be  used  as  a neigh- 
borhood club  house;  and  then  it  should 
be  used  for  that  purpose.  Club  and 
school  should  carry  on  a model  farm, 
the  proceeds  of  which  should  go  for 
neighborhood  improvements.  Money  to 
start  these  farms  should  be  raised  by 
neighborhood  entertainments,  which 
would  add  to  the  interest. 

Finally,  laws  should  be  passed  in 
every  state  giving  the  wife  a half  in- 
terest in  the  farm  and  farm  produce — 
not  after  death  comes,  to  force  a divi- 
sion— but  while  the  farm  life  is  being 
lived.  She  should  have  as  much  to 
say  about  the  business  as  does  any 
partner  in  any  other  business,  for  in 
no  other  line  of  work  does  a man’s 
wife  help  as  she  does  on  the  farm.  And 
few  women  receive  less  consideration 
than  is  given  the  farmer’s  wife.  Know- 
ing this,  can  girls  be  blamed  for  refus- 
ing to  marry  a farmer? 

SALLY  A.  BRUCE. 


WE  PRINT 

Catalogs 

For  Nurserymen,  Seeds- 
men and  Poultrymen 

\YfE  have  a printing  plant  second  to 
v v none  in  its  equipment  for  handling 
high-grade  work;  modern  press,  auto- 
matic feeders,  latest  types  of  folding  and 
stitching  machines,  modern  faces  of  type,  skilled 
workmen  in  every  department  and  in  fact,  every- 
thing that  will  aid  in  producing  catalogs,  booklets, 
price  lists,  circulars,  etc.,  that  will  command  the 
attention  of  the  most  particular  buyer. 

We  ask  that  you  give  us  an  opportunity  to  correspond 
with  you  regarding  your  next  booklet  or  catalog.  If  not 
ready  now  write  us  anyway,  stating  when  you  will  take 
up  the  matter  and  we  will  write  you  at  the  proper  time. 

We  have  the  printing  plant—  You  need 
good  printing— Let’s  get  together 

The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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We  quote  below  the  regular  subscription  rates  of  The 
Fruit-Grower.  We  call  particular  attention  to  the  advan- 
tage of  remitting  at  once  for  three  or  more  years  subscrip- 
tion. This  places  The  Fruit-Grower  in  your  hands  at  a 
nominal  price,  the  ten-year  rate  being  only  50c  per  year,  and 
this  avoids  the  annoyance  of  renewing  from  year  to  year. 


One  Year  $1.00 
Three  Years  $2.00 


Five  Years 
Ten  Years 


$3.00 

$5.00 


The  special  rates  for  three,  five  and  ten  years  apply 
only  to  paid-in-advance  subscriptions. 

To  regular  subscribers  who  will  pay  in  advance  and 
send  in  the  name  of  One  or  More  New  Subscribers,  we  will 
make  a rate  of  Fifty  Cents  a year  for  two  or  more  subscrip- 
tions, or  in  other  words,  we  will  allow  you  a commission  of 
50  per  cent  on  both  your  own  and  the  new  subscription, 
for  adding  new  names  to  our  list. 

We  prefer  remittances  in  this  manner,  as  we  employ  no 
traveling  solicitors  in  our  subscription  department,  and  to  a 
large  extent  depend  upon  subscribers  to  increase  our  list. 

All  of  your  friends  and  neighbors  should  read  The 
Fruit-Grower.  An  increased  circulation  will  help  us  in  giv- 
you  a better  paper,  and  will  materially  advance  the 
cause  of  horticulture.  Send  in  your  renewal  and  at  least  one 
new  subscriber  and  take  advantage  of  this  offer. 

THE  FRUIT-G ROWER.  St.  Joseph.  Nlissoufi 
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I inclose  remittance  of  $ for  which  send  The 

Fruit-Grower year to  tjle  following: 
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1'veg’ot 
a most 
profitable 
chicken 
raising 
message  for 
1911  to  send 
you— and  my 
book,  John- 
son’s own 
writings  again. 
Hundreds  of 
, photographs— 
every  page  a poultry 
serm  on  on  how 
simple  and  sure  many 
thousands  of  satisfied 
customers  of  mine 

have  proved  Old 

Trusty.  I’ll  write  my  price  to  you  personally 
—less  than  flO— freight  prepaid  (E.  of  Rock- 
ies) and  show  you  bow  I’ll  make  less  than 
1%—  less  than  70  c on  every  Old  Trusty  on 
over  100,000  output  this  year. 


M.  M. Johnson 


Old  Trusty 

1911  BOOK  FREE 
— Send  Name 


I used  to  have  to  make  as  high  as  16%  when 
I sold  one-half  as  many.  But  I’d  rather  put 
down  the  price  and  sell  more  than  twice  as 
many  on  Tfo  making  profit.  And  Old  Trustys 
are  better  than  ever  this  year— over  80% 
hatches  guaranteed  and  my  guarantee  to  last 
you  ten  years.  Handsome  metal  encased 
over  asbestos  covering.  Beginners  find  them 
simple,  easy  to  run  and  sure.  Expert  poul- 
try raisers  praise  Old  Trustys  for  highest 
standard 


* ' \~ 

OULTRY  GOSSIP 

Items  of  Interest  to  the  Nfan  who 
Keeps  Poultry 

success. 


10 

Year 

Guar- 

antee 


Under 
$10 

Now 

JOHNSON 
Pays  the  Freight 
(East  ot  the  Rockies) 


Whatever  else  you  do — don’t  miss  this  offer.  Don  t 
miss  my  1911  Old  Trusty  Book  with  hundreds  of 
photographs.  Be  sure  to  write  me  a postal  before 
you  buy  anybody’s  machine  this  time.  Address 

M.  M.  JOHNSON 
Clay  Center  Nebraska 


Mating  to  Produce  Great  Layers. 

If  trap  nests  have  been  used  the  cor- 
rect mating  is  easy  to  determine,  for 
a cock  bird  from  a great  laying  hen 
mated  to  from  one  to  twelve  hens  that 
have  made  good  records  for  twelve 
consecutive  months  is  sure  to  be  a 
correct  and  result-producing  pen.  The 
best  mating  of  all  is  from  just  two 
birds — your  best  egg-bred  male  and 
your  highest  egg  record  female.  From 
such  a pair  forty-five  pullets  can  be 
produced  in  one  season.  Every  one  of 
these  pullets  should  average  in  twelve 
months  as  many  eggs  as  the  dam,  pro- 
vided the  sire  has  been  produced  from 
the  greatest  laying  line. 

I find  the  egg  breeding  of  the  pen- 
header  influences  the  laying  of  the 
pullets  bred  to  a greater  extent  than 
the  dam’s  egg-breeding  does.  By  this 
I mean — take  a cock  bird  bred  from  a 
hen  with  a record  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty'  eggs  in  twelve  consecutive 
months,  mate  him  to  ten  hens  with  a 
year’s  record  of  two  hundred  eggs 
each,  and  the  pullets  resulting  from 
such  a mating  will  average  twenty 
eggs  apiece  a year  more  than  those 
produced  from  a pen  made  up  of  ten 
hens  that  laid  two  hundred  and  fifty 
eggs  a year  apiece  and  a cock  bird 
bred  from  a hen  whose  egg  record  was 
two  hundred  eggs  in  one  year. 


WRITE  YOUR  NAME 

~ ON  A POSTAL 


and  get  this  big  book  on  Poultry 
Raising,  free,  post-paid.  It  tells 
how  successful  poultrymen  feed, 

I breed,  rear,  hatch  and  house. 
Pull  of  valuable  hints  and  helps 
you’ll  be  pleased  to  know 


112  PAGES 


| Practical  Poultry  Raising  Experiences 

||  Secrets  of 
Mothers’ sue- 
Jr  cess,  Plans 
top  Poultry  Houses. — how 
to  make  a first-class  brood- 
er out  of  a piano  box.  De- 
scribes the  1911  Sand  Tray 
Prairie  State  Incubators. 

I Prairie  State  Incubator  Co. 

14  Main  St..  Homer  City,  Pa. 


Big  News  For  Incubator  Buyers 


Famous  Belle  City  Incubator  wins 
€<Tycos*  * cup  contest  over  machines 
costing  2 to  5 times  more — making 
it  the  Double  World* s Champion . 
Order  Now — from  this  ad — to  get  in 
m&sm  champion  class  quick . See  below • 
Rohan , Pres • Belle  City  Incubator  Co • 


The  great  hen,  "Empress."  In  her  first  twelve  months 
laying  she  produced  270  eggs.  In  her  second  year.  ~S7 
eggs  She  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  egg  strain  or 
"Faultless"  Houdans  bred  by  E.  F.  McAvoy. 


T.55  Buys  Best 
140-Egg  Incubator 

Double  cases  all  over  ;best  copper 


tank;  nursery,  self-regulating. 
• L i — *■ — brooder. 


Best  110-chick  hot-water  — , 

$4.85.  Both  ordered  togetheiv 

$11.50.  Freight  prepaid  (E»  of 
Rockies). 

No  machines 
- at  any  price 
•re  better.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Write  for  book  today 
or  send  price  now  and  save  time.  — 

Bell,  City  Incubator  Company,  Box  104  Racine,  WiiconiiD 


YourNameWillGet  $2  Eggs 


For  50  Cents  Per  Sitting 

The  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  are  the  greatest 
layers  in  the  World.  I keep  2000  ot  the  celebrated 
Chamberlain  laying  strains  on  my  Expenmtmtal 
Farms,  and  to  increase  the  sale  of  my  Perfect  LmcK 
Feed  i will  send  to  any  one  who  will  send  Triet^eir* 
name  so  I can  send  them  my  Perfect  Chick  Peed  Cat- 
alogue, 2 sittings  of  Single  Comb  Brown  or  White 
Leghorn  Eggs  for  SI  for  the  2 sittings^  N«Uessthan 
sittings  sold, 


Bose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  or  Single  Comb  Black 

* «•  - . err  ..  -r>  ,rt  <1  n Tr.crorc  S9.  nt»r  f 


ie  2 sittings.  Not  less  tha 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  < 

- 1X7TTar>Hr»t.t.P!  | 


Minorca™  w! Eggs,  »?«  sitting.  Le, 

horn  eggs,  13  to  a sitting;  other  varieties,  lrto  a sil_ 


tTng;  Test 
per  100.  L 


io  lu  a Billing,  omer  yancbico,  - Yr" 
rWn  eggs,  $6  per  100;  all  other  varieties  $10 
ner  100  Large  White  Pekin  Duck  Eggs  $2  for  10 
llggs.  This  is  a rare  chanee  to  get  a start  °f  extra 

•“Ob  ■ , n _ a r,.  .A  Artion  Avilon  ATI  fit.  T i All  1ft  flTKl 


(2  As  Perfect  — - — — 

KIRKWOOD,  St.  Louis  County,  MO. 


140  EGG  INCUBATOR 
andi4o CHICK  BROODER 

The  incubator  is  Both 

f’olifiArnifi  k Oi)  - 


California  Red-  rnr  J 1 II 
wood,  covered  ror  Mt 
with  asbestos  and  galvanized 
„ iron;  has  triple  walls,  copper  tank; 

p nursery;  egg  tester,  thermometer,  ready 
, Days’  Trial  — money  hack  gTrr  1 1 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  today. 

Ironclad  Incubator  Co.,  Dept.  12  Racine, Wis. 


Freight  Paid 

East  of 
the  Rockies 
to  use.  30 
I if  not  0.  K 

h 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


Eft  Best  Paying  Varieties S35SS 

wlF  Ducks,  Geese, Turkeys,  Eggs,  Dogs 
and  Incubators.  All  at  Low  Prices, 
■end  4c.  for  my  Book  which  gives  reliable 
Information  worth  many  dollars  to  you 

W.  A.  WEBER,  Box  938  Mankato,  Minn. 


It  was  an  old  English  axiom — “blood 
from  the  sire  and  beauty  from  the 
dam.”  If  I wanted  to  produce  show 
pullets,  I’d  have  the  best  show  females 
I could  get,  hut  if  I want  great  layers 
I use  a sire  bred  from  great  laying 
hens.  Today  we  have  fifty  cock  birds 
here,  every  one  a son  of  our  great  hen 
Empress.  Empress  was  our  greatest 
hen,  and  I made  her  the  head  of  our 
male  line,  and  her  sons  transmit  her 
grand  qualities  to  their  daughters. 

Trap  nests  must  be  used  more  gen- 
erally, for  they  alone  can  surely  de- 
termine your  best  birds.  I’d  rather 
have  a flock  of  ten  hens  and  five  trap 
nests  to  produce  a great  laying  strain 
than  to  have  one  hundred  hens  and  no 
trap  nests.  Trap  nests  not  only  tell 
you  how  many  eggs  a hen  will  lay  in 
a year,  but  they  let  you  know  that 
some  hens  are  great  layers  and  trans- 
mit their  laying  tendency,  while  other 
hens,  although  great  layers,  do  not  re- 
produce themselves. 

This  same  trait  is  noted  in  horse 
and  cattle  breeding.  I have  a mare 
here  that  never  went  a mile  better 
than  2:20,  but  four  of  her  colts  already 
have  marks  better  than  2:12.  She  is 
a proven  breeder.  Again,  I have  used 
mares  that  had  great  speed  themselves 
that  never  foaled  a single  speedy  colt, 
although  the  same  sire  was  used  to 
breed  all  these  mares  to.  The  200-egg 
hen  is  not  a rarity,  nor  is  the  breed- 
ing for  them  a failure  except  by  those 
breeders  who  don’t  know  and  won  t 
he  educated. 

No  poultry  man  can  build  up  a great, 
egg  strain  from  haphazard  matings. 
Only  a few  produce  great  show  birds, 
and  only  a few  produce  great  layers. 


and  Chicago  shows  you  see  the  same 
breeder  win  about  all  the  prizes  in  his 
class.  He  practically  can  defy  com- 
petition because  he  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  business  he  is  interested  in. 

I always  keenly  realize  there  are  a 
lot  of  poor  show  birds  when  I go  to 
Madison  Square  Garden  show  and  see 
the  miserable  specimens  some  men 
pay  $3.00  each  to  enter  into  this  show. 
Many  of  these  birds  are  dear  at  12 
cents  a pound,  and  their  owners  paid  a 
half  dollar  a pound  to  enter  them  for 
one  week  in  a show  room. 

There  should  be  one  good  specialty 
club  for  each  breed  and  that  club 
should  send  out  literature  which  shows 
actual  photos  of  what  a proper  stand- 
ard bird  should  he  in  that  breed.  Also, 
there  should  be  an  egg-laying  contest 
for  five  days  in  each  poultry  show. 
The  dairy  men  have  a milk  and  but- 
ter test  at  the  fairs,  and,  why  can’t  we 
poultry  men  have  a five-day  egg  con- 
test? The  time  and  conditions  are  as 
fair  to  one  as  another  and  some  idea 
could  he  had  of  what  breeds  actually 
are  laying  eggs  in  winter. 

At  one  of  the  largest  shows  in  the 
East  this  winter  not  over  one  hundred 
eggs  were  collected  in  six  days  from 
over  two  thousand  females,  and  over 
fifty  of  tnose  eggs  were  collected 
from  one  breed.  Mind  you,  some  of 
these  breeders  of  so-called  utility 
breeds  have  been  known  to  call  this 
breed  that  produced  over  half  the  eggs 
laid,  a fancy  breed.  Some  of  these  so- 
called  fancy  breeds  would  make  their 
Rocks  and  ’Dottes  lay  some  to  keep 
anyway  near  even. 

Almost  any  breed  would  make  good 
layers  if  bred  for  eggs,  and  that  is  the 
only  way  250  eggs  a year  can  he  pro- 
duced— breed  for  them.  There  is  no 
reason  at  all  why  a hen  should  not  lay 
five  eggs  a week  all  winter,  and  lay 
every  other  day  right  through  her  en- 
tire molting  period. 

The  five  things  absolutely  necessary 
on  an  egg  plant  are,  suitable  open 
front  buildings,  strong  vigorous  fowls, 
feed,  trap  nests  and  a man  or  woman 
with  brains.  Good  results  are  sure  to 
be  produced,  but  drop  out  any  one  of 
the  above  five  necessities  and  you 
have  failures  galore. 

Proper  feed  must  be  used  if  eggs  are 
to  be  had  in  plenty.  Many  of  these 
mash  feeds  are  little  better  than  so 
much  sawdust.  Good,  sound  wheat, 
oats  and  corn  will  make  hens  shell  out 
the  eggs  and  meat  or  ground  bone  on 
the  side,  all  they  will  eat  up  clean. 
Avoid  haphazard  matings.  Spend  a 
week  in  putting  together  your  pens.  It 
will  he  time  well  spent  for  a whole 
year’s  success  or  failure  depends  on  it. 

I can  take  one  of  my  Houdans,  look 
at  its  leg  band  and  trace  back  its  an- 
cestry for  twenty  years.  I mate  my 
pens  from  book  records  and  success  in 
producing  both  great  layers  and  great 
show  Houdans  has  surely  been  ours. 
The  trap  nest  is  just  as  necessary  on 
a poultry  plant  and  in  the  mating  up 
of  your  fowls  as  the  Babcock  test  and 
the  scales  are  in  the  dairy  herd. 

New  York.  E.  F.  McAVOY. 

Improving  the  Quality  of  Eggs. 

An  active  campaign  for  the  improve- 
ment of  farm  eggs  in  the  Middle  West 
was  undertaken  last  summer  by  the 
bureau  of  animal  industry  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  work  was  preceded  by  a general 
survey  of  the  field  in  the  spring  of 
1908,  which  showed  that  an  enormous 
loss  was  being  sustained  annually  as 
the  result  of  spoiled  and  deteriorated 
eggs.  This  loss  results  from  the  igno- 
rance, carelessness  or  indifference  of 
| the  farmer  and  from  the  dilatory  and 
| unsatisfactory  methods  of  marketing 
| in  vogue.  The  actual  money  loss  is 
suffered  mainly  by  the  farmer,  while 
the  loss  in  quality  is  borne  by  the  con- 


YOUR  HOME  SHOULD 
ATTRACT  ATTENTION 

If  you  want  to  add  not  only 
to  the  appearance  of  your 
property  but  to  its  value,  put 
up  an  attractive  and  durable 

REPUBLIC 

ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

thus  combining  artistic  appear- 
ance, permanence  and  economy. 

REPUBLIC  ' b-)1*  K°Lb',Tk 


Fences  but  *or  utility-*  The  *abr*c 


. _ is  made  of  best  quality 

heavily  galvanized  cables  and  heavy  upright 
pickets,  corrugated  only  where  they  engage 
the  cabled  line  wires.  These  features  com- 
bine to  make  a rustproof  fabric. 

Made  in  attractive  designs,  for 
either  wood  or  iron  posts.  Self  ad- 
justing to  uneven  ground  and  easily 
put  up. 

Write  for  catalog  of  Republic  Oma. 
mental  Fence  and  Farm  Gates. 
It’s  FREE. 

Republic  Fence  4 Gate  Co., 

225  Republic  St„  North  Chicago,  111. 

mn  i ■ — — 


14 


At  Factory  Prices 

The  old  reliable  Advance  Fence— the  endless 
stay  fence — no  cut  ends— no  rust.  Direct  from 
factory  at  a big  saving.  Freight  Paid  to  you. 
Sold  on  money  back  guarantee.  30  days  trial 
Hog,  sheep,  poultry,  fruit  and  farm  fence. 

A Postal  Saves  Dollars 

Write  us  for  latest  circular  and  freight  pre- 
paid prices  before  you  buy.  'Twill  pay  you. 

ADVANCE  Box  55 

FENCE  ELGIN, 

CO.  M * VI  M ILL.  _ 

. ME 

. PAY 

rod up^*  'mmt  ^ freight 

r, mAT) rT~'  A ’N.Tnr  we  also  make  a spe- 
IMrOK  1 ri  JN  1 — cial  new  light  wire 

RABBIT-PROOF  AND  DOG  AND  CAT-PROOF 
POULTRY  FENCE.  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND 
PREPAID  PRICE. 


I5f 


•-•iKv 


Heaviest  Fence  Made 
Heaviest  Galvanizing 

We  make  160  styles.  Horse 
cattle,  sheep,  hog,  and  bull 
proof  fences  made  of  No.  9 
double  galvanized  wires 
and  absolutely  rust  proof 
Bargain  Prices: 

14  cents  per  Rod  Up 
Poultry  and  Rabbit  Proof 
Fences,  Lawn  Fences  and 
Gates.  Send  for  Catalog 
and  Free  sample  for  test. 
The  Brown  Fence  & Wire  Co. 
Dept*  14  Cleveland,  Ohio 





Cents  A Rod 

For  18-in  Hog  Fence 


iVAC  for  24-inch 
1634c  for  26-inch 
24c  for  42-inch. 

26c  for  46-inch. 
HeavyPoultryFence 
CATALOG  FREE 
78  other  styles  allj 
sold  on 

30  DAYS  TRIAL 

rock-bottorh  prices 


Ott&wa  Mfg.  Co  608  King  St.,Ottawa.  Kan 


ST  AR  FENCES 

COSTS  NOTHIN! 

. to  find  out  about  our  fences 
Guaranteed  In  every  ni 
1 spect.  Best  quality ' wlr 
used.  Easy  to  erect.  A110’ 
ance  for  expansion  and  coi| 
traction.  AS* See  our  crtmi 
Nothing  like  It  elsewhen 
i ui  ff^”Wrlte  for  Free  Cataloi 

Dwiggins  Wire  Fence  Co.,  210  Dwigglns  Ave.,  Anderson,  h" 


Ornamental  Fence 


Send  for  book  of 

manufacturers 

prices  and  hun- 
dreds of  styles,  tn-| 
eluding  farm  and 
poultry  fence. 

Gatesto  match. 


Tho  Ward  Fono.  Cn-  Box  925,  Pacatur.  Ind 


Year  after  year  a:  New  York,  Boston  1 sumer.  A report  of  this  preliminary 


_LAWN  FENC 


Many  Styles.  Sold  on  trial 
wholesale  prices.  Save  . 

kitselman  bro. 

Box  446  Muncie,  l"dlal 


LAWN  FENG 

Many  designs.  Cheap 
wood.  32  page  Catalog 
free.  Special  Price* 
Churches  and  Cemeterl 


LUU1L14CO  

Coiled  Spring  Fence  C 
Box4 1 3Wincbester  u 
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investigation  was  published  as  Circu- 
lar 140  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try. 

The  campaign  of  the  past  summer 
had  for  its  ultimate  end  the  improve- 
ment of  conditions  surrounding  the 
handling  and  marketing  of  eggs,  and 
consequently  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  the  egg  itself  as  it  reaches 
the  consumer.  Coincident  with  such 
improvement  there  will  be  a saving  to 
the  farmer  of  a great  part  of  the 
money  loss  at  present  sustained. 

The  efforts  have  so  far  been  direct- 
ed mainly  to  education  in  better  meth- 
ods, co-operation  with  egg  buyers  and 
state  authorities,  and  experimentation. 
The  actual  work  has  been  done  most- 
ly in  the  state  of  Kansas.  The  educa- 
tional work  has  been  done  by  depart- 
ment field  men  going  among  the  farm- 
ers and  impressing  upon  them  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  eggs  intended  for 
market  in  a cool,  dry  place  and  of  mar- 
keting them  frequently.  Incidentally 
they  have  given  the  farmers  help 


I have  started  many  breeders  on  the  road  to 
succor.  I have  a large  and  fine  herd.  Every  one 
ad  early  doveloper,  ready  for  the  market  at  six 
nonths  old.  I want  to  place  one  hog  in  each 
community  to  advertise  my  herd.  Write  for  my 
>lan,  **  How  to  Make  Money  from  Hogs.” 

C.  S.  BENJAMIN,  R.F.D.  2Q  PORTLAND,  MICH. 


13i  Cents  a Rod 


For  18-in.  14  3-4cfor  22-in.  Hog 
Fence;  15c  for  26-inch;  18  3-4c 
for  32-inch;  25c  for  a 47-inch 
Farm  Fence.  48-inch  Poultry 
fence  28  l-2c.  Sold  on  30  days 
trial.  80  rod  spool  Ideal  Barb 
Wire  $1 .45  Catalogue  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Box  103  MUNCIE,  IND. 


s"~  £—  i 
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Cheap  as  Wood. 


'V. manufacture Lawn^ndFarm  Fence.  Selldirect 
.hipping  to userooniy, at  manufacturers’  prices.  No 
igonts.  Ourcatalog  is  Free.  Write  for  it  today. 
UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO.  976  10th  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
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cts.  a Foot  for  IRON  FENCE 


THINK  OF  IT 

Buy  direct 
from  our 
factory". 
«®“Write  for 
Free  Catalog. 


DWIGGINS  WIRE  FENCE  Co. 

219  Dwiggius  Avenue,  Anderson,  Indiana 


IFENCE  MaSS!^* 

=Madeof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength  II 
LLoiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  tofl 
a Prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at  II 
.factory  prices  on  30  days'  free  trial.  U 
“We  pay  al  I freight.  37  heights  of  farm  U 
sand  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

F COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
sBox  125  Winchester,  Indiana. I 
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su,re  and  permanent  cure  of  roup,  cholera, 
white  diarrhea.  America's  leading  fanciers  use  and 

rec°mmend  it: — “I  have  been  using  your  new  remedy, 
uculum,”  on  some  of  my  valuable  birds  and  it  has 
produced  good  results.  You  surely  should  have  a large 
sale  for  the  remedy  when  its  qualities  become  known 
among  poultry  fanciers.  Wishing  you  success,  I am, 
jours  truly,  A.  C.  Hawkins,  Lancaster,  Mass.”  Breed- 
§L°j  America's  best  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyandottes. 
52?  dollar  for  bottle,  25  cents  for  trial  bottle  and 
dealer  s name.  If  it  fails,  your  money  returned. 
Hancock  Inoculatum  Co.,  Inc.,  Box  5,  Salem,  Va. 


Chicken  Business 


There’s  Fortunes 
in  it. 

Get  busy.  We  start  you.  Most 
successful  Poultry  Farm.. 

Thousands  to  choose  from. 

Low  prices  on  fowls,  eggs, 

‘ incubators,  etc.  Big  illus- 

^ — ,7 — — — ■ trated, valuable  book  on  “Prof- ' 

how,  sent  for  four  cents. 

BERRYS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  94,  Clarinda,  Iowa. 


PFILE’S  65  VARIETIES 

Land  and  Water  Fowls.  Farm-raised 
stock,  with  EGGS  in  season.  Send  2 
cents  for  my  valuable  illustrated  descrip- 
tive Poultry  Book  for  1911.  Write  today. 

HENRY  PFILE,  Box  617,  Freeport,  III. 


Silver  Wyandottes  TZT 

,son,  Minneapolis  and  Chicago.  IUus- 
trated  and  descriptive  catalog  free. 

W.H.  Doran, Box  Fl7.HolIandaie.Wis. 


I P0ULTBY-  Hares.  Eggs  and 

k r°r  sale;  reasonable.  No  better  bred 
■ ‘n0Cn  ooi1?.  oe,le  aml  show  record  free. 

H.  D.  ROTH,  BOX  J,  S0UDERT0N,  PA. 


AND  FRUIT  MAGAZINE 
American  uc It s m *^ne,A £ Descriptive  literature  free. 

ERICAN  HEN  MAGAZINE.  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


8 to  ?ft  Ft-  s,eel  and 

O l«£U  WoodPump. 
log  fit  Power  Mill. 

ror  description 
and  price  address 

Leach  Windmill  Co. 
Joliet,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


whenever  possible  in  the  practical 
management  and  breeding  of  poultry, 
and  have  urged  the  keeping  of  pure- 
bred poultry. 

The  bureau  sought  and  obtained  the 
co-operation  of  the  egg  buyers  of  Kan- 
sas, and  as  a result  the  “loss-off,”  or 
quality  system  of  buying  was  brought 
into  use.  By  this  system  the  bad  eggs 
are  rejected  and  only  the  good  eggs 
paid  for.  There  is  no  measure  which 
has  such  a definite  and  far-reaching 
influence  for  the  improvement  of  the 
commercial  egg  than  the  general  adop- 
tion of  this  system  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing. The  state  food  authorities  also 
co-operated  by  prosecuting  under  ex- 
isting state  law  cases  where  bad  eggs 
were  sold.  On  account  of  the  material 
improvement  effected  in  the  Kansas 
eggs,  the  movement  has  spread  to  ad- 
jacent states,  and  efforts  are  being 
made  to  secure  uniform  legislation  in 
many  of  these  states  so  as  to  establish 
the  loss-off  system  of  buying  at  least 
during  the  hot  months. 

In  the  work  of  investigation  various 


FAULTLESS 

HOUDANS 


ThO  business  lif*ii  for  flu;  farmer.  Fannie-;:-; 
dans  will  lay  in  winter  In  open -from  coops, 
averagee  of  five  eggs  a week,  for  each  lien  aiu 
let.  These  fowls  will  average  25<l  eggs  a 
apiece  right  through  the  flock.  They  haw? 
egg- bred  from  trap  nest  records  for  21  years, 
lay  the  largest  snow-white  egg  of  any  \ treat 
lay  50  per  cent  more  eggs  In  winter  thar 
other  fowl  hired.  They  never  set,  and  ha 
comb  or  gills  to  freeze.  They  will  weigh 
15  to  20  pounds  per  pair.  Send  10c  for  the 
eat  Illustrated  poultry  catalogue  ever  printed. 


E.  F.  Me  A VO  Y 


Sec’y  Houdan  Club. 


Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


A fine  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  cockerel  owned  by  J.  J. 
Schmidt,  DeSoto,  Mo. 

lots  of  eggs  were  traced  from  the  time 
they  were  produced  on  the  farm  until 
they  reached  the  packing  house,  in  or- 
der to  determine  the  factors  causing 
deterioration  and  to  study  how  condi- 
tions of  handling  and  shipment  may  be 
improved. 

The  results  thus  far  have  been  so 
satisfactory  that  it  is  proposed  to  con- 
tinue the  work  in  Kansas  in  about  the 
same  manner  during  the  coming  sum- 
mer. 

Mating  Indian  Runner  Ducks. 

In  the  first  place  one  should  have 
strong,  healthy  birds  with  which  to 
make  up  their  breeding  pens.  If  mat- 
ing for  color  and  for  the  show  room 
ducks  should  be  chosen  that  have  a 
nice,  even  color  of  fawn  and  white. 
No  penciling  on  the  fawn.  The  car- 
riage should  be  fairly  erect.  It  is 
harder  to  find  ducks  that  are  slim  and 
erect  than  it  is  the  drakes;  the  ducks, 
especially'  when  in  laying  condition, 
are  heavier,  for  they  are  fat.  A poor 
duck  will  not  lay. 

The  drakes  that  head  the  breeding 
pens  should  be  erect  and  graceful  in 
their  carriage,  and  should  be  good 
fawn  color,  not  gray,  and  should  he 
fawn  on  heads,  backs  and  tails,  not 
green  or  black.  The  markings  should 
be  clear  and  bright.  A drake  that  has 
a line  of  white  running  from  the  neck 
markings  down  the  breast,  connecting 
the  white  of  the  neck  with  the  white 
of  the  fluff  should  not  be  used  in  the 
fancy  breeding  pens  for  the  young 
ducks  will  nearly  all  have  the  same 
fault. 

I once  sent  to  an  Eastern  breeder 
for  a fine  drake  which  he  said  would 
score  96  points.  When  I got  him  1 
must  say  that  I was  sadly  disappoint- 
ed in  the  looks  of  my  purchase.  He 
was  light  fawn  all  right,  hut  had  a 
white  line  down  the  breast.  I was  just 
beginning  in  the  duck  business  and 
had  paid  a good  price  for  my  drake,  so 
I used  him  in  one  of  my  pens.  I mated 
him  to  five  evenly  marked  ducks,  but 
a little  dark  in  color  with  some  pen- 
ciling in  the  fawn  of  the  body  color. 
From  this  mating  I got  a few  nice 
fawn  and  white  birds,  but  nearly  half 
of  them  had  the  white  breast  line. 

It  takes  several  years  to  overcome 
a fault  like  that,  but  it  can  be  done  by 
discarding  all  the  birds  that  have  this 
fault  and  keeping  only  evenly  marked 
birds  in  the  breeding  pens.  It  is  the 


[125  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 

Why  pay  more  than  our  price?  If  ordered  together  we  Bend 
both  machines  for  $10.00,  and  pay  all  the  freight  charges 
f Hot  water,  double  walls,  dead-air  space  between,  double  glass  doors,  copper 
tanks  and  boilers,  self-regulating.  Nursery  underneath  the  egg  tray.  Both  i 
Incubator  and  Brooder  shipped  complete,  with  thermometers,  lamps,  egg-  \ 
testers — all  ready  to  use  when  you  receive  them.  All  machines  guaranteed.  I 
- ,,  Incubators  are  finished  in  natural  colors  showing  the  high  grade  lumber  — 

used— no  paint  to  cover  inferior  materiaL  If  you  will  compare  our  machines  with  others  offered  at  anywhere 
near  our  price, ,we  will  feel  sure  of  your  order.  Don’t  buy  until  you  do  this— you’ll  save  money.  It  pays  to  in- 
vestigate the  -‘Wisconsin”  before  you  buy.  Send  for  the  free  catalog  today,  or  send  in  your  order  and  save  time 
WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO..  Box  14,  Racine,  Wi3.  ’ 


same  way  with  any  other  fault  in  col- 
or. It  can  be  improved  by  careful  se- 
lection in  mating  up  the  breeding 
pens. 

We  find  that  they  do  better  and  the 
eggs  hatch  best  where  there  are  not 
too  many  drakes  in  the  same  yard. 
Two  or  three  drakes  with  five  ducks 
each  do  nicely  together.  Of  course, 
the  larger  the  flock  of  ducks  the  more 
range  they  need.  They  should  have 
plenty  of  exercise  and  should  not  be 
fed  too  much  fattening  feed  and  whole 
grain. 

They  should  be  provided  with  a dry 
place  to  roost.  They  can  stand  any 
amount  of  cold  weather  if  they  have 
plenty  of  dry  straw  for  their  feet. 
Frozen  feet  are  as  bad  for  ducks  as 
frosted  combs  on  chickens. 

Missouri.  W.  M.  SAWYER. 

Leghorns  and  Ducks. 

Many  farmers’  wives  and  daughters 
want  to  make  some  money  independ- 
ently of  the  men  of  the  family,  and 
there  is  no  way  so  sure  and  easy  as 
through  poultry.  Then  the  question 
arises,  what  line  to  take  up.  I always 
say,  if  one  wants  to  make  money  with 
eggs,  to  take  one  of  the  smaller 
breeds  of  chickens.  I prefer  to  use 
Brown  Leghorns,  and  have  kept  a 
flock  of  these  birds  for  fifteen  years, 
and  while  I have  at  times  kept  other 
breeds,  I have  never  had  anything  that 
would  outdo  them.  The  Mediterra- 
nean breeds,  especially  on  a farm, 
v/here  they  can  range,  can  be  kept  on 
three-fifths  as  much  feed  as  the  larger 
breeds.  They  also  take  up  less  house 
room,  and  more  eggs  can  be  put  in  an 
incubator. 

The  Brown  Leghorns  last  longer  as 
layers  than  do  the  larger  breeds,  in 
many  cases  as  much  as  four  years, 
while  with  heavier  birds  they  are  sel- 
dom good  after  the  second  year.  In 
addition  to  these  good  qualities  they 
are  more  healthy  on  account  of  their 
activity.  Of  course,  where  one  is  up 
to  the  business,  the  exercise  problem 
can  be  worked  out,  but  average  farm- 
ers know  nothing  of  this. 

We  often  hear  people  say,  “Oh,  the 
Leghorns  brings  so  little  when  sold.” 
True  enough,  but  if  one  is  raising  poul- 
try for  broilers,  use  Pekin  ducks.  They 
will  mature  from  four  to  five  pounds 
in  eight  weeks  with  very  little  chance 
for  less  and,  in  my  own  case,  I have 
been  getting  26  cents  per  pound,  live 
weight,  in  Chicago.  By  following  a 
few  simple  rules,  ducks  can  be  raised 
very  easily.  In  fact,  where  most  folks 
make  a failure  in  chickens,  the  same 
efforts  would  have  made  a big  profit 
with  ducks.  They  are  not  subject  to 
the  same  diseases  as  chickens,  never 
having  roup,  gapes,  cholera  or  lice. 
They  may  be  hatched  under  hens,  but 
should  be  brooded  in  brooders.  Hens 
drabble  ducks  around  too  much  with 
them.  OSCAR  WELLS. 

Illinois. 

The  Yakima  County  (Wash.)  Horti- 
cultural Union  will  sell  its  fruits 
through  its  own  agents,  which  will  he 
distributed  throughout  the  Eastern 
States.  Cutting  out  the  middlemen 
seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 


LILY  WHITE 

ORPINGTONS 

A New  Strain  of  Large  Heavy  Layers 

Winners  at  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City 
and  Other  Large  Shows.  M||neorLut 

J.  W.  JONES,  Brookfield,  Mo. 


Standard  Among  Drilling  Machines 

The  oldest  established  manufacturers,  the  largest 
line  of  drilling  machines  and  tools,  and  41  years 
of  successful  operation  in  nearly  every  country 
, in  the  world,  make 

American  Drilling  Machines 

Standard  the  world  over. 

For  every  possible  condition  of  earth 
and  rock  drilling  and  mineral  pros- 
pecting we  make  a drill  espe- 
cially designed  for  the  re- 
quirement. 

Catalog  No,  105,  the  most 
complete  “drill  hole”  catalog 
ever  issued.  Free. 

The  American  Well  Works 

General  Office  and  Works, 

Aurora,  III. 

Chicago  Office:  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Bldg. 

5 Scarritt  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo 
1 118  West  5th  Street.  Joplin.  Mo, 


WELL 

MACHINERY 


GUS  PECH  FOUNDRY  AND 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  the 
Celebrated 

MONITOR  WELL 
AUGERS  AND 
DRILLS 


Write  for  Price# 
and  Illustrated 
Catalogue 

Le  Mars,  Iowa 

u.  s.  A. 

1100  Clark  Street 
Branch  House 
REGINA,  SASK. 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’  Book 
with  catalog  of  Keystone 
Drills,  tells  how.  Many 
sizes;  traction  and  port- 
able. Easy  terms.  These 
machines  make  good  any- 
where. 

Keystone  Well  Works 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


CIDER  PRESSES 

THE  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD  HY-_ 

DRAULIO  PRESS  produces  more  ciderj 
from  less  apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 

BIG  MONEY  MAKER 

Sizes  10  to  400  barrels  daily,  hand 
or  power.  Presses  for  all  pur- 
poses, also  cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vine- 
gar generators,  etc.  Cata- 
log free.  We  are  manufac- 
turers, not  jobbers. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  C0..J 

(Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of  cider  1 
presses  in  the  world.) 

si  Lincoln  Avenne,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 


CIDER  and  WINE 

Presses 

Hand  and  Power.  Catalog: 
Free.  Manufactured  by 

The  G.J.Emeny  Co.,  Fulton,  N.Y. 


Keep  Bees  in  Your  Orchard 

Excellent  as  ?>Hll«nizers — profitable,  too'.  Learn  about 
bees  from  “Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture” — 6 months  trial 
subscription  25c.  Book  on  Bees  and  supply  catalog  free. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Box  44,  MEDINA,  OHIO 

COYNE  BROTHERS 
Handle  All  Kinds  Fruit  and  Produce. 
160  South  Water  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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EFENDS  TEXAS 


LANDS 


Under  the  heading  of  “Caution  to 
Land  Buyers,”  in  your  issue  of  March, 
1911,  there  is  some  merit  in  the  last 
sentence  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  letter  advis- 
ing caution  to  the  investor  who  buys 
by  mail.  This  caution  could  as  well 
be  extended  to  those  who  buy  of  large 
land  companies  who  take  their  people 
to  their  particular  tracts  in  special 
cars  and  automobiles,  and  not  permit 
them  to  make  inquiry  of  parties  living 
on  the  ground,  claiming  that  they  are 
going  to  have  roads,  markets  and  so- 
cial advantages,  of  which  they  forget 
everything  after  disposing  of  the  land. 
Florida  and  California  had  to  obtain 
a great  deal  of  experience,  and  fre- 
quently met  with  failure  before  they 
developed  the  fruit  industry  they  now 
have.  We  do  not  pretend  to  claim  that 
we  can  escape  entirely  the  same  expe- 
rience. 

As  to  the  statement  and  the  infer- 
ences that  the  reader  would  naturally 
arrive  at,  that  this  country  is  all  “gum- 
bo,” except  for  patches  of  white  land, 
it  is  absolutely  false,  and  if  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  writer  to  convey  that 
impression  he  could  have  been  prompt- 
ed only  by  ignorance  or  maliciousness. 
Over  nine-tenths  of  the  soil  in  this 
locality  is  a rich  dark  loam,  with  suf- 
ficient sand  to  scour  the  plow,  and  will 
raise  anything  planted  upon  it  that 
climatic  conditions  will  permit.  The 
best  part  of  Illinois  and  surrounding 
states  has  been  nearly  level  land  that 
has  had  to  be  drained.  The  land  in 
this  locality  has  a slope  to  the  Gulf 
from  three  to  four  feet  to  the  mile, 
that  can  be  proven  readily  by  the  use 
of  the  level. 

Passing  judgment  on  a country  with 
only  imormation  that  could  be  obtain- 
ed by  rapidly  traveling  through  in  a 
train  is  unjust,  and  also  the  time  of 
year  should  be  considered.  One  might 
pass  through  Wyandotte  County,  Kan., 
in  the  winter  and,  seeing  nothing 
growing,  could  as  well  state  that  it 
was  a barren  country. 

If  one  who  is  honestly  after  informa- 
tion to  convey  to  the  public  desires  to 
know  the  facts,  they  can  be  readily  as- 
certained by  spending  one  day  in  this 
locality.  There  are  numerous  bearing 
orchards  of  oranges  here.  They  are 
ready  for  market  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, and  except  when  retained  on  trees 
by  nurserymen  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vertising, the  Satsuma  orange  crop  is 
entirely  harvested  in  November  and 
Decern  Der,  and  there  were  no  market 
oranges  on  the  trees  at  the  time  the 
writer  claims  to  have  seen  them, 
which,  from  his  own  statement,  must 
have  been  after  the  January  freeze. 

This  country  had  a severe  test  by  a 
low  temperature  of  14  degrees  above 
zero  on  the  2nd  of  January,  following 
a warm  period  in  December,  and  some 
tender  varieties  and  the  ends  of  trees, 
as  well  as  young  nursery  stock  that 
had  been  forced  late  in  the  season, 
were  partly  frozen  back.  This  freeze 
was  followed  by  another  period  of  j 
warm  weather,  and  again  a frost  that 
nipped  off  the  young  buds.  Still  the 
greater  bulk  of  the  orchards  are  in 
good,  healthy,  growing  condition. 

There  has  been  sold  here  during 
each  of  the  past  three  winters  from 
500,000  to  600  000  orange  trees,  ap- 
proaching 1,000,000  this  winter,  and 
there  has  been  more  activity  in  buy- 
ing trees  since  the  January  freeze  than 
at  any  time  before,  showing  that  in- 
telligent people  on  the  ground  are  sat- 
isfied that  the  test  has  proven  that  the 
orange  industry  in  this  immediate  lo- 
cality is  a safe  and  successful  one. 

The  old  residents  and  cattlemen, 
and  others  who  have  had  free  use  of 
this  country  for  years,  and  incidental- 
ly did  a great  deal  of  knocking  to 
keep  out  developments,  are  now  be- 
coming reconciled  and  are  investing 
heavily  in  lands  surrounding  this  city. 

Since  the  January  freeze  a Michigan 
man  owning  considerable  other  land 
there  has  paid  $1,000.00  per  acre  for 
bearing  orchard  land,  and  there  are 
forty  acres  of  orange  orchard  adjoin- 


| ing  the  city  that  the  resident  owners 
will  not  sell  for  $1,000.00  per  acre,  and 
there  are  as  many  more  acres  of 
orange  orchard  that  are  held  at  that 
price  by  resident  owners. 

The  writer  has  not  intended  this 
letter  for  advertising,  but  merely  a 
defense  of  an  unwarranted  and  un- 
grounded attack  of  this  country.  I 
could  go  on  and  set  out  the  results  of 
the  past  year,  showing  what  has  been 
raised  and  marketed,  but  that  is  not 
the  intent  of  this  letter,  although  I 
feel  that  I would  have  the  right  to 
make  such  a showing,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. E.  C.  WEBSTER. 

Texas. 

Fertilizers  for  Flowers. 

Have  you  used  powdered  charcoal  in 
your  flower  pots?  If  not,  give  it  a 
trial.  Dig  it  in  around  your  gera- 
niums, and  see  what  a fresh  green  it 
will  impart  to  their  leaves.  This  is 
fine  for  the  potted  plant;  but  don’t 
neglect  to  provide  charcoal  for  the 
bed  of  geraniums  out  in  the  yard.  You 
won’t  regret  the  trifling  expenditure. 

I use  charcoal  for  cannas  and  all 
plants  having  ornamental  foliage,  and 
it  adds  greatly  to  their  beauty. 

Bone  meal  is  an  excellent  fertilizer 
I for  flowers,  and  can  be  prepared  at 
I home  much  more  cheaply  than  it  can 
be  purchased — that  is,  when  the  qual- 
ity is  taken  into  consideration.  Burn 
the  bones  until  they  are  brittle,  then 
pound  them  into  dust  and  scatter  it 
around  the  roots  of  the  plants.  I save 
up  the  bones  left  from  the  table,  or 
from  the  soup  kettle,  until  quite  a 
number  are  secured,  then  burn  them 
all  at  once.  It  saves  trouble. 

I seldom  use  manure  on  the  flower 
garden  except  in  early  spring  or  late 
fall,  but  I frequently  water  my  plants 
with  liquid  manure.  I also  put  am- 
monia in  the  water,  occasionally,  and 
I often  use  weak  soap  suds.  It  not 
only  discourages  insects,  but  it  is  of 
positive  benefit  to  land  that  is  defi- 
cient in  potash. 

I have  a little  place,  quite  out  of 
sight,  where  I dump  whatever  I think 
will  make  into  good  fertilized  for  my 
garden,  when  properly  decayed.  Dry 
leaves,  lawn  clippings,  manure,  wood 
ashes,  sometimes  refuse  from  the 
kitchen — all  go  into  this  pile,  and  oc- 
casionally a tubful  of  wash  water  is 
thrown  over  all.  If  the  odor  becomes 
unpleasant,  a few  shovelfuls  of  dirt 
and  a sprinkling  of  lime  remedies  that, 
while  adding  to  the  quality  of  the  fer- 
tilizer. 

Coffee  is  an  excellent  stimulant  for 
nearly  all  flowers.  I always  pour  what 
is  left  from  a meal  around  my  plants 
grounds  and  all.  I also  use  soot  from 
the  chimney  when  I can  get  it.  Noth- 
ing could  be  better  for  carnation 
pinks.  DORA  HOSKINS. 

Our  Book  Table. 

“Self-Propelled  Vehicles,”  by  James  E. 
Holman,  published  by  Theo.  Audel 
& Co.,  New  York.  Price,  $2.00. 

With  the  advent  of  the  extensive  ap 
plication  of  automobiles,  motor  trucks 
and  traction  engines  to  farm  purposes, 
this  book  is  of  especial  interest  to 
farmers.  The  motor  vehicle  is  a com 
plicated  machine,  especially  some  of 
the  high-power  automobiles.  On  this 
account  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  how 
to  handle  such  machines  cause  an  end 
less  amount  of  trouble  to  their  owners. 

It  has  been  the  desire  of  the  author 
to  make  this  book  a comprehensive  ref 
erence  manual  on  the  construction  and 
operation  of  all  sorts  of  power  ve- 
hicles. The  book  contains  645  pages 
of  text  matter,  written  in  simple,  eas 
ily  understood  English.  And  for  a 
manual  of  this  character  it  is  unusual- 
ly well  supplied  with  diagrams,  draw 
ings  and  illustrations,  making  the  text 
even  more  easily  understood.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  complete  works  on  the 
subject  that  has  ever  been  published. 
The  Fruit-Grower  will  furnish  the 
book,  postpaid,  for  $2. 

The  publishers  will  be  glad  to  write 
anyone  interested  in  the  subject  of 
power  vehicles  more  about  this  book. 
Or,  what  is  perhaps  even  better,  will 
send  the  book  on  approval  to  any 
owner  of  an  automobile  or  traction 
engine. 


Fruit-Grower’s 

LIBRARY 


Every  person  who  grows  fruit  should  have  at  least  a 
few  good  horticultural  books  in  his  library,  which  can  be 
referred  to  whenever  occasion  requires.  These  books  are 
not  expensive,  and  the  information  they  contain  is  of  in- 
calculable value  to  the  fruit-farmer.  Here  are  a few  good 
books,  every  one  of  which  is  worth  more  than  the  price 
quoted.  Study  the  list  carefully  and  select  the  books  you 

you  will  refer  to  them  many  times  every  week  after  you  get  them. 


want- 


The  Fruit-Growers  Guide-Book — By  Prof  E.  H.  Favor.  This  book  covers 
all  phases  of  fruit  culture,  Irom  propagating  trees  and  plants  to  mar- 
keting the  products;  it  discusses  spraying,  orchard  heat-  -|  /\/\ 

ing  and  such  up-to-date  topics.  New  book,  just  ready  X vf 


for  delivery 


Fruit-Growing  in  Arid  Regions— By  Paddock  and  Whipple.  This  book  is 
right  up  to  date,  telling  all  about  most  approved  methods  in  irrigated 
districts;  it  is  of  great  value  to  fruit  farmers  every-  rffc  | 

where,  on  account  of  its  information  on  Western  meth-  wjX*3\/ 


ods  of  pruning  trees  and  packing  fruits  in  boxes. 


Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book — By  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey.  Simply  a book  of  rules 
and  formulas;  tells  how  to  make  spray  mixtures,  grafting  wax  and 
whitewash;  tells  what  quantity  of  seed  needed  for  an  acre,  planted  at 
various  distances — in  fact,  it  contains  a thousand  and  one  things  the 
fruit  farmer  wants  to  know,  and  wnich  he  always  forgets.  ^ 

It’s  a time-saver,  and  saves  cumbering  your  brain  with  a lot  J 


of  tables. 


Principles  of  Fruit-Growing — By  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey.  Every  fruit  farmer 
should  have  this  book,  to  understand  the  principles 
which  underlie  the  growth  of  trees  and  plants;  it  gets 
down  to  the  bottom  of  things;  a most  fascinating  book.. 


$1.50 


The  Pruning  Book— By  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey.  Tells  just  why  trees  should  be 
pruned  and  when  one  understands  the  underlying  principles,  the 
work  is  easy;  this  book  is  fully  illustrated  and  the  information  it  con- 
tains is  perhaps  more  needed  by  average  fruit-growers 
than  knowledge  on  any  other  subject  just  now,  an  in- 
valuable aid  to  practical  work 


$1.50 


The  Nursery  Book— By  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey.  Tells  how  to  propagate  trees 
and  plants  of  all  kinds;  shows  how  to  make  all  kinds  of  grafts,  how 
to  make  and  plant  cuttings,  etc.;  a practical  book  for  the  man  who 
wants  to  grow  his  own  nursery  stock  or  who  is  inter-  '**'  " A 

ested  in  the  propagation  of  any  kind  of  tree  or 
plant 


$1.00 


Principles  of  Vegetable  Gardening— By  Bailey.  This  book  is  a dandy,  and 
every  man  who  tills  the  soil  can  read  it  with  profit;  it  tells  all  a^°^t 
preparing  seed-beds — and  that’s  an  important  thing, 
you  know — planting  seeds,  cultivating,  etc.  \ ou  really 
lose  money  by  not  having  this  book. 


$1.50 


The  American  Fruit  Culturist— By  Thomas.  This  is  a book  on  J^general 

subject  of  fruit  culture,  and  is  a mighty  good  all-around  Q A 

book-  it  is  specially  valuable  because  of  its  description 

. r * ■ • _ r A /-\+hof  -F-rill  + C IT 


UUUK,  11  opcciuiij  , - 

and  comparison  of  varieties  of  apples  and  other  fruits.. 


Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture-By  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey  This  is  a 

work  of  four  large  volumes,  and  covers  the  hoi  ticulture  ^f  ^^L  mteM 
States.  As  a reference  book  it  is  invaluable.  This  work 
can  be  bought  on  easy  payments,  $2  cash  and  $2  a 
month  for  nine  months. 


e oi  me  unucu 

$20.00 


The  foregoing  are  only  a few  of  the  horticultural  books  furnished  by 
The  Fruit-Grower’s  Book  Department,  but  this  list  is  given  because  " 
bebeve  t he  first  books  ourchased  for  a horticultural  library  should  contain 
them  Send  for  our  complete  book  list;  free.  But  you  will  make  no  mis - 
take  in  ordering  any  of  the  foregoing;  if  they  don’t  suit  you,  send  them 
back  and  your  money  will  be  returned.  The  prices  quoted  are 
books  prepaid.  Order  one  or  more  of  them  now,  for  you  will  need  them 


this  season. 


Eight  Great  Books  for  only  $10.00 


We  want  Fruit-Grower  readers  to  have  these  good  books,  and  in 
order  to  get  you  interested,  we  make  this  special  offer: 


We  will  send  the  first  eight  books— the  en-  €1  fl  QQ 
tire  list  except  the  Cyclopedia,  postpaid,  all  for  'r  • 


This  is  a very  substantial  reduction,  and  we  make  it  on  condition  that 
the  entire  list  be  ordered— just  send  a $10  bill  for  the  entire  list,  except 
the  Cyclopedia,  and  you  will  have  made  a fine  start  on  your  horticultur 
library  You  cannot  afford  to  miss  this  chance  to  get  these  books,  cover- 
ing horticulture  pretty  thoroughly,  at  this  great  bargain  price.  Send  your 
order  today,  using  the  coupon  below. 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER  ££  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER, 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


I inclose  $10,  for  which  send  me  the  eight  great  horticultural  books 
advertised  in  March  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower.  This  order  is  sent  with 
understanding  that  books  are  to  be  sent  to  me  with  all  chaiges  prep  . 
safe  delivery  guaranteed. 


Name. 


Town. 


State Route  or  Box  No.. 


Yearly  Page  30!) 


April,  l!)i  j 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Page 


Our  Classified  Advertising  Department 

For  advertisements  in  this  dnnartmont.  nf  not  in«j«  than  amnio  , u/iii  h«  cat  ; r- 


For  advertisements  in  this  department,  of  not  less  than  twenty  words 
each,  in  which  no  display  type  is  tisod,  wo  make  a special  rate  of 
FOUR  CENTS  PER  WORD,  EACH  INSERTION.  If  several  different 
advertisements  are  inserted  in  the  same  issue,  the  charge  will  bo  80c 
for  each  ad,  no  matter  how  small.  The  first  four  words  of  each  ad 


will  bo  set  in  black  typo.  Every  initial  and  number  to  count  as  one"" 
word.  This  department  is  for  the  benefit  of  our  subscribers  who  have 
anything  to  sell,  including  farm  lands,  fruit  farms,  dogs,  ponies, 
poultry  and  eggs,  livo  stock,  plants,  shrubs,  vinos,  etc.  All  adver- 
tisements for  this  department  must  be  PAID  FOR  IN  ADVANCE. 


Count  the  number  of  words  you  send,  and  remit  at  rate  of  * cents 
per  word,  stamps,  currency  or  money  order.  This  is  considerably  less 
than  our  display  rate,  and  offers  a splendid  opportunity  to  reach 
our  readers  at  a low  figure.  Send  a trial  advertisement  with  remit- 
tance at  rate  of  4c  a word.  THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  St.  Joseph.  Mo 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

l'’ru It  and  poultry  industries  are  so  closely  allied 
that  The  Fruit-Grower  Is  a good  medium  for  poultry 
advertisers.  If  you  want  to  buy  stock  or  have  stock 
or  eggs  to  sell,  advertise  in  this  department  at  4 
cents  a word  each  insertion.  Or,  use  regular  poultry 
pages,  at.  display  rate,  $7.0(1  per  inch,  each  insertion. 
Anconas 

Single  Comb  Anconas  exclusively;  large,  vigorous, 
even  mottled;  stock  and  eggs  at  reasonable  prices;  qual- 
ity considered;  stock  is  strictly  pure  bred  and  up  to 
standard  requirements.  Member  of  International  An- 
cona  Club,  John  It.  Firestone,  Spencer.  Ohio. 

Stetson’s  Sterling  Anconas — Winter  layers  of  large 
white  eggs.  Our  winning  first  at  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den guarantees  our  stock;  eggs  $2  to  $11  per  setting. 
Valuable  booklet  free.  Stetson  Farms,  Box  41,  Mata- 
wan,  New  Jersey. 


Rose-Comb  Brown  Leghorns  “Kulp”  strain;  eleven 
years’  breeding  for  size,  show  quality  and  egg  produc- 
tion; eggs  $1  per  15;  $4  per  100.  Pirtle  Poultry  Farm, 
Bloomfield,  Iowa. 

100  eggs  for  $4.00  from  my  heavy  laying  exhibition 
Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Bright’s  strain,  25  years 
n’ilii  Leghorns.  .1.  L.  Forney.  Bird's  Uim,  Ohio. 


S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  “America’s  Business  Hen.’’ 
Lggs,  $1.00  per  in  and  up.  Postal  brings  1911  mating 
list.  Geo.  L.  Hornbrook.  Box  M.  Decatur.  III. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns 

Bred  for  size,  quality,  vigor  an 
1.5  $1;  100.  $4.  it.  H.  DeVa ult 


Kulp's  242-egg  strain. 
1 egg  production;  eggs, 
Bloomfield,  Iowa. 


Orpingtons 


Schaal’s  Quality  Orpingtons,  both  Kobo  and  Single 
Comb,  have  won  the  blue  this  season  at  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Richmond  and  Augusta,  Ga. 
Trap-nested,  bred  to  Jay,  weigh  and  pay.  Guaranteed 
eggs.  $2.50  and  $5.00  per  fifteen.  Also  two  pens  of 
Crystal  Whites.  Prize  and  mating  lists  free.  Walter 
c.  scliaaf,  420  K.  Broad  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


The  Francis  strain  of  Single  Comb  Anconas  are  the 
host  winter  layers  and  bred  to  standard  requirements; 
10<  per  egg.  from  special  mating;  $2.00  per  15.  Win- 
nei's  wherever  shown,  A.  J.  Francis,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


Mottled  Anconas  and  Kellerstrass  White  Orpingtons 
blue  ribbon  birds,  the  kind  that  lay  and  pay;  have 
taken  first  wherever  shown.  Get  the  best.  Catalogue 
free.  Ira  X.  PeLine,  Olympia,  Washington. 

Tierney’s  Anconas.  Perfect  type,  greatest  layers,  first 
and  second  cockerel.  Chicago,  1910.  Eggs  from  pens 
headed  by  these  birds.  Cockerels  for  sale.  E.  C.  Tier- 
ney,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Porter’s  Bluebell  Anconas,  beauty  and  business 
kind.  Winners  and  heavy  winter  layers.  Circular 
with  photos  from  life  tells  all.  S.  P.  Porter,  Mallet 
Creek,  Ohio. 


Single-Comb  Brown  Leghorns— Champions  of  the 
West,  over  500  prizes  won  in  22  years.  Aly  circular  is 
Dec.  C.  F,  Lang,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Box  F. 

Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns.  Silver  cup  winne 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  ::o  eggs,  $1.50  and  up.  (’iron 
tree.  Orlando  1.  Jacobs,  Mediapolis,  Iowa. 


Single-Comb  Brown  Leghorns.  Bred  to  lay.  Eggs, 
$2  per  sitting  of  15.  Poplar  Grove  Poultry  Farm, 
Route  4,  Piggot t.  Ark. 


Pure  Rose- Comb  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. 15,  $1;  100,  $5.  B.  D.  Runyon.  Golden  Rule  Farm 
Fillmore,  ill. 


Leghorns.  Buff 


Single  Comb  Anconas,  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns, 
bred  to  lay;  15  eggs.  $1.00;  100,  $5.00.  Ancona  special 
mating.  15  eggs,  $2.00.  A.  Gross,  Alhambra,  111. 


Bedfprd’s  Anconas,  both  combs,  greatest  layers  and 
winners  1st  at  Cleveland,  New  York,  St.  Louis,  etc. 
Herbert  M.  Bedford,  Strongsville,  Ohio. 


Shenk’s  Anconas  laid  all  t lie  winter  and  laying  now. 
15  eggs.  $1.25:  30  eggs,  $2.25;  2 red  stamps  for  catalog. 
Clarence  Shenk,  Luray,  Va. 

Howlett’s  Single  Comb  Anconas,  bred  to  lay;  eleven 
years  under  trap  nests;  eggs  only;  circular.  Howlett’s 
Ancona  Yards.  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Bantams  and  Ornamentals 

Advertise  your  Bantams  in  the  Classified  columns 
of  The  Fruit-Grower.  Our  subscribers  are  looking 
for  fine  stock  of  every  description. 


Black-Tailed  Japanese  Bantams- 


Eggs  from  Madison  Square,  Hagerstown,  Williams- 
port, Scranton,  Philadelphia  first  prize  winners;  $2.00 
and  $3.00  per  15.  Stock  for  sale.  Buff  Leghorn 
Poultry  Yards,  Annville,  Pennsylvania. 

Rose  Comb  Buff  Leghorns.  America’s  greatest  pro- 
duction, solid  buff  matings.  Eggs,  $3.00  for  15;  $5.00 
for  30.  Best  winter  and  summer  layers.  Oakdale 
Farm,  Neola,  Iowa. 


Eggs  of  quality  and  quantity,  from  Buff  Leghorn 
liens  that  lay  at  five  months.  Enough  said;  they  will 
do  the  rest.  Only  $3  per  setting.  William  C.  Britton 
Prop.,  Huntington,  Ind. 


Colgan’s  S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  are  shapely  buff  beau- 
ties. No  better  exhibition  and  laying  strain  bred. 
Circular  free.  Colgan  Poultry  Farm,  R.  8,  Defiance.  O. 


Dietrick  Orpingtons;  express  prepaid.  See  March 
PouHlv  Picture.  Five  prize  males.  Eggs  (White,  Black), 
$5,  $5  (Cook  or  Kellerstrass) ; chicks,  50c.  Cut  prices 
oilier  fancy  fowls,  eggs,  chicks.  Dr.  Thus.  Dietrick, 
Box  S.  Washington,  New  Jersey. 


Choice  Orpingtons,  Buff.  White  and  Black.  Blue 
ribbon  winners  wherever  shown.  Eggs,  baby  chicks, 
stock  for  sale.  Write  us.  Boomgaarn’s  Farm,  Box  F, 
Humboldt,  Nebraska. 

Heaton’s  Superlative  Orpingtons.  All  stock  batched 
from  finest  selected  eggs;  culled  closely;  no  breeder  has 
finer  birds.  Write.  Edwin  A.  Heaton,  Union  Station, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


Eggs  for  hatching  from  prize  winning  S.  C.  Buff  and 
Black  Orpingtons.  $1.00  per  15;  50  for  $2.50;  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Carl  .1.  Hedberg,  Boxholm,  Iowa. 


Orpingtons,  Black  and  White,  fine  breeding  and  ex- 
hibition stock;  properly  mated;  pairs,  trios  and  pens. 
Walter  c.  Arnold,  LeGrande.  Iowa. 


Orpingtons — Black 


Black  Orpingtons — The  best  money  can  buy  and  ex- 
perience produce.  First  winners  Iowa  State  Fair  and 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  1910.  18  Orpington  prizes,  Iowa 
State  Poultry  Show,  1911.  Book  orders  for  eggs  early. 
A.  I*.  Chamberlin,  Des  Moines.  .Iowa. 


Schuman  Single  Comb  Black  Orpington.  Best  of  all 
winter  layers.  Scoring  as  high  as  94%.  Winners 
wherever  they  shew.  Eggs  in  season,  $1.50  for  15. 
Ed.  J.  Schuman,  Neosho.  Wis. 


, , Kellerstrass  Crystal  White  Orpingtons  J won  the 

following  at  Higgins, ille  show:  1-2  ::  hen,  2 cockerel 
;md  2 pen.  I have  first  cockerel  to  head  my  first  pen. 
Eggs  from  these  birds  at  $5  per  15.  T,  L.  Botis,  Blue 
Springs,  Mo. 

Crystal  White  Orpingtons.  Stock  illicit  from  Kelli  i 
strass  farm.  Eggs  from  low  comb  typical  Orpington 
shaped  stock.  $5.00  per  15  eggs.  A few  good  cockerels 
I'm  sale.  Cm.  Amikncclit.  Dunnellsuri,  Iowa. 

Single  Comb  White  Orpingtons,  'rim  Ing  winter  lay 
cos;  mating  list  now  ready.  Kellerstrass  strain.  A 
line  hunch  cockerels  for  sale.  Kook  up  my  winnings. 
T.  A.  Hefner,  Cedar  Itaplds.  lima. 

Crystal  White  Orpingtons.  Beauties,  utilities.  Best 
stock.  Itose  ( omb  Black  Minoreas,  Indian  Itunner 
Ducks.  The  big  white  egg  makers.  Kggs,  $1.00  to  $:;.00 
Mating  list.  1*’.  N.  Adams,  Orwell,  Ohio. 

Kellerstrass  Crystal  White  Orpingtons  and  l ook 
strain  of  Hose-Comb  Buff  and  White  Orpingtons.  The 
great  winter  layers.  Kggs  for  sale.  Ask  for  booklet. 
Young  Brothers,  -127  l’lne  St.,  Heading,  i'a. 

Crystal  White  Orpingtons.  Some  fine  cockerels  at 
reasonable  prices.  Eggs  from  excellent  breeders  at  $3 
and  $5  per  15.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  George  Bower 
Fairview,  Okla.  It.  F.  1).  No.  1. 

Eggs  from  our  prize  winning  White  Orpingtons. 
Four  firsts,  four  specials,  in  large  class  at  Massillon 
show.  Prices  reasonable.  Blnker  White  Orpington 
Farm.  Massillon,  Ohio. 

Crystal  White  Orpingtons— Kellerstrass  famous  strain. 
Scored  cockerels  at  prices  you  can  afford.  Eggs,  $5.00 
and  $3.00  per  15.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  L Col- 
lins, Platte  City,  Mo. 


Single-Comb  Buff  Leghorns— Gold  Dust  strain;  finest 
lasers;  eggs  15  for  $1;  50  for  $2.25;  100  for  $1.  Mrs. 
Lillie  Stewart.  Geneva.  Neb. 


Leghorns — White 


...  , -The  children’s  pets. 

Cleveland  winners  in  1910.  Write  for  prices.  Eggs,  $2. 
Win.  Foote,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


Brahmas — Light 


Who  Breeds  Light  Brahmas?- 


. -This  line  of  stock 
ought  to  be  popular  with  Fruit-Grower  readers.  Try 
an  ad  in  these  columns  if  you  breed  fine  Brahmas. 

Light  Brahmas.  The  utility  bantam.  Finest  flock 
in  the  world  to  choose  from.  No  eggs  for  sale.  Cir- 
cular.  J.  Hart  Welch,  Box  F,  Douglaston,  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns — Am  one  of  largest 
breeders  in  Northwest.  Winners  of  large  majority 
prizes  Minnesota  State  Fail-.  Minneapolis  and 
Paul  shows.  Henry  Hintermister,  Room  P 
bash  a Street,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


St. 
553  Wa- 


Light  Brahma  Eggs,  $2  for  15. 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

Buckeyes 


Aaron  J.  Felthouse, 


Buckeyes — Have  you  heard  about  them — the  prettiest 
red  bird  in  existence?  Big  winter  layers;  eggs  $2  per 
15,# from  mated  pens;  winners  Missouri  state  show. 
High ia nu  Poultiy  Farm,  Box  F,  Nevada,  Mo. 


Cochins — Buff 


Cochin.  Buff  and  Partridge 


-Heavy  feathered;  grand 

shape  and  color;  also  fine  strain  Partridge  Wyandottes. 
Write  for  prices,  stock  and  eggs.  Joe  Carbaugh.  Fair- 
field.  Iowa. 


Games — Indian 


Cornish  and  White  Indian  games.  Ten  grand  breeding 
pens  for  1911.  Eggs  and  baby  chicks.  Eggs,  $2,  $3,  $4, 
n Baby  chicks'  20c,  30c,  40c.  50c.  Stock  for  sale 
all  the  time.  Rath  Bros..  Turtle  Creek.  Pa 


C.  White  Leghorns — Bred  for  laying  and  paying 
qualities,  with  all  the  standard  requirements,  you  can- 
not  fail  with  our  stock.  Hatching  eggs,  $1.50  for  15. 
Chicks.  15c,  all  from  high  scoring  sotek.  F.  E.  Myers 
Route  2,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  cockerels,  fine  yellow  iegged 
fellows;  choice,  single  bird.  $2.00;  other  good  ones. 
$1.00  single;  three  or  more,  $1.00  each.  Select  eggs 
in  season,  any  number  wanted.  Ernest  Haynes,  Prai- 
rie du  Rocher,  111. 


S.  C.  Black  Orpingtons,  the  winning  kind,  if  you 
want  Orpingtons  that  are  fancy  and  profitable,  give 
me  your  order.  $2.00  per  sitting.  G.  N.  Blanton, 
Darlington,  Ind. 


Black  Orpington  Eggs  from  heavy  laying  strain  with 
an  enviable  show  record.  Utility,  beauty,  great  winter 
layers,  quick  maturing.  George  D.  Black,  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio. 


Black  Orpingtons.  “Economy  of  Distribution’’  is 
our  “Alotto.”  The  Fruit-Grower  guarantees  every 
transaction.  Folder  free.  Dr.  Woodworth,  Box  K, 
Delaware,  Ohio. 


Davis’  S.  C.  Black  Orpingtons  are  second  to  none. 
Eggs  from  special  mating,  $3  per  15;  $5  per  30.  Some 
stock  left.  Samuel  Davis.  Lansing,  Michigan. 


S.  C.  Black  Orpingtons.  This  season’s  show  records 
and  mating  list  now  ready.  Send  post  card  for  one. 
Peter  G.  Lewis.  Zion  City,  III. 


Black  Orpingtons  from  silver  cup  winners.  Eggs.  $3 
per  15;  $5  per  30.  Three  cockerels  for  sale  at  $3  each. 
C.  Af.  Miller.  Butler.  Ohio. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Sikcston,  AIo.,  trio  county 
VA;  highest  scoring  pen.  $10;  highest  scoring 
male.  $10;  highest  scoring  female.  All  breeds  compet- 
™ stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  O.  O.  Templeton,  Bis- 


ing. 

marck, 


Mo. 


Eggs.  Eggs.  Eggs.  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  are 
genuine  egg  machines.  Eveiy  day.  all  year  round 
laj eis.  Best  offer.  Prices  that  will  surprise  you. 
L.  A.  Rogers.  Box  100,  HLxson.  Tenn. 


Greenwood  Farm  Single-Comb  White  Leghorns  are 
bred  for  size,  early  maturity  and  heavy  egg-production. 
L arm  range.  Circular  free.  Fancy  utility  eggs.  $4  per 
100.  Henry  Pauilus,  Hampton,  Iowa 


Cornish  White  Indian  and  Black  Breasted  Red  Game. 
lo  eggs,  $1.50;  catalogue  for  2 red  stamps.  Clarence 
Shenk.  Luray,  Va. 


Jry  These  Classified  Columns  if  you  breed  stock  of 
this  class.  A single  order  will  pay  for  the  space. 


Houdans 


Houdans  Dependable — Exhibition  and  breeding  cock- 
' xP/1ClS  reus°nal)le-  Eggs  from  selected  matings 
InZ  mrChols  - $2  per  15'  $3'50  30 : satisfaction  as- 
sured.  Elm  Park  Place,  Lawrence.  Ivan.  W.  L.  Bullene. 

Famous  Houdans.  5 fine  cockerels,  $3  each.  Eggs 
i ?ay"old  chicks  in  season  from  St.  Louis,  Memphis 
anti  Indianapolis  winners.  Catalogue.  Prospect  Poultry 
1 arm.  Box  F,  Orleans,  Indiana 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Choice  stock.  L^t 
season  had  more  orders  titan  I could  fill.  Better  fixed 
than  ever.  Eggs,  15  for  $1.00.  Minerva  Poultry  Farm, 
C.  E.  Radeliffe,  Schwenkville,  Pa. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Winners  at  leading  shows 
for  2 1 years.  Choice  stock  for  sale.  Eggs  in  season. 
Write  your  wants.  .T.  H.  Kollmeyer,  Quincy  Heights 
Poultry  Farm,  Quincy,  HI. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  exclusively.  The  world 
famous  egg  laying  and  exhibition  strain.  Eggs.  $1  50 
per  15;  $3.50  per  50.  Circular.  Sam  S.  Bliem,  Potts- 
town,  Pa.,  R.  D.  No.  5. 


Wao  u and  B,Jckeyes.  Greatest  layers  ever  bred, 
won  silver  cup.  Boston  Show,  1911.  Eggs.  $3.00,  $5.00 
ra.-naigper  setting.  Gertrude  Earl.  West  Quincy,  Mass. 

Pri?ftU wt n ml* ' ° Ut-  Strain’”  »®r  big  egg  production. 

Br4.:1raar1fsgeTlimninatCMng-  WrWe  Stumbaugh 

Langshans 

shaf!ie,We\'|Far|m',  ?r'nCe  Eb0ny  strain  of  Black  Lang- 
in  Amerls  b|  ^r<;ed  and  the  neatest  winning  strain 
hst  n1  a ^end  ten  eents  for  catalogue  and  mating 
hst.  R.  a.  Hewes,  Box  X.  Crete.  Ill 

-wras-Ks-s's 

^os7pouitryGI™,™.SHedric|0twaltCh  8Uar*nteed- 

Harlem,  Mo  stock  for  sale’  C'  M-  Stackhouse, 


GalSrcaM,S,!',anS  f1XClTulS,ive'V'  Won  specials  at  Aledo, 
for  sale  “order  m Mh'd  ' Scored  cockerels  and  eggs 
snr,  HI.’  dCr  soon'  Mrs’  M-  L.  Shroyer,  New  Wind- 


Utility  first.  Show  winning  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Laigest  white  eggs,  $1.00  fifteen;  $5.00  hundred.  Chicks 
$10.00  hundred.  Circular.  G.  Bedell,  Clinton  Cor- 
ners,  N.  Y. 

Rose-Comb  White  Leghorns.  “Ringo  strain.”  Winter 
layers.  Large  white  eggs.  $1  per  15,  $5  per  100;  cock- 
erels. $1.50.  Burr-Oaks  Fruit  Farms.  Stevensville,  Mich. 


Single-Comb  Black  Orpingtons.  Winners  and  layers. 

The.  best  for  farm  or  city  lot;  eggs,  $2  per  15.  Roy  E. 
Todd,  Box  F,  Marion,  Iowa. 


My  Pearl  White  Orpingtons  are  winners,  4 lsts,  2 
2nds  at  two  shows  in  1911.  Get  my  prices  on  eggs  be- 
fore placing  your  order.  Circular  free.  T.  H.  Iiynerson 
Box  119,  Aloore’s  Hill.  Ind. 

Write  for  catalogue.  Albert  AI.  Becker.  Box  A.  At- 
lanta,  N.  Y.  Single  Comb  White  Orpington  specialist. 
Member  American  White  Orpington  Club.  Original 
stock  from  Cook's  best. 

Crystal  White  Orpingtons,  Kellerstrass  strain.  Eggs 
for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Aly  birds  are  superb- 
ly bred,  fine  layers.  Inquiries  solicited.  Matt  Bradley 
Box  C.  Tioga,  Texas. 

For  Sale-White  Orpington  cockerels.  Kellerstrass 
strain,  $1.50  up;  eggs  $3  for  15.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed or  eggs  replaced  at  half  price.  F.  A.  Vaniman, 
McPherson,  Kan. 


Single  Comb  White  Orpington  eggs  for  sale,  from 
our  specially  mated  pens  of  best  English  and  American 
strains.  Catalogue  free.  Spurgin  Orpington  Farm 
I’anora,  Iowa. 


Crystal  White  Orpingtons  won  at  Wisconsin  State 
Show,  first  and  fourth  hen.  and  fifth  pullet.  Eggs, 
$3.00  and  $5.00  per  15.  Peter  Kemmeter,  Alenasha. 
Wisconsin. 


Orpingtons — S.  C.  Buff 


S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons— Pen  No.  1,  headed  by  im- 
ported cock  bird ; pen  No.  2 headed  by  cockerel  direct 
from  Owens  farm;  eggs  $3  per  15.  express  prepaid.  Geo. 
Sayres,  Cincinnati,  Iowa. 


My  prize  winners.  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  speak  for 
themselves.  They  are  certainly  beauties.  Great  winter 
layers.  Eggs  for  sale.  .T.  W.  Price,  Box  65.  Attica.  O. 


Stock  of  Single  Comb  Buff  Orpington  Eggs  from  $1.50 
to  $~.50.  Eggs  from  Single  Comb  White  Orpington, 
So.uo  for  15.  No  stock.  Carl  Stalling.  Braymer,  Mo. 


Kellerstrass  White  Orpingtons.  Biggest  payers  and 
all  the  year  layers.  Eggs.  $3.00  and  $5.00,  15;  $10.00 
hundred.  Cockerels,  $2.00  up.  Mrs.  A.  Hannah  Big 
Rock.  111. 

Snow-White  Orpingtons.  Send  for  my  mating  list. 
It  gives  you  their  egg  record  and  shows  you  the  birds 
you  will  get  eggs  from.  G.  E.  Buchanan,  Montevideo. 
Minn. 

Why  Kellerstrass  White  Orpingtons?  My  folder  tells 
you ; describes  this  great  breed,  and  gives  egg  prices 
that  will  interest  you.  W.  C.  Snyder,  Bunceton,  Mo. 


Crystal  White  Orpington  Cockerels  for  sale  at  $3  and 
$5  each.  Grand  birds.  Hurry.  They  won’t  last  long. 
1*  ■ 1).  Sutton,  68  St.  Louis  Ave. . Youngstown,  Ohio. 


Buff  Orpingtons.  Cockerels,  pens,  baby  chicks,  eggs, 
from  trap-nested,  heavy  laying,  prize  winners.  Booklet 
tells;  111  cents.  VY.  ][.  Maxwell.  Route  98.  Topeka  Kan 


Single-Comb  Buff  Orpingtons.  Eggs  from  choice 
stock.  Write  for  mating  list.  Bargains  ill  breeding 
l ulls  after  June  1.  Hmve  & Cutler,  DeWitt,  Mich. 


S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  bred  by  <\  Brackenbury.  La- 
moni,  Iowa;  25  $10.00  cockerels  at  $5.00  each,  if 

taken  soon.  Choice  breeders.  Winter  laying  breed. 


Buff  Orpingtons — Eggs  iron 


„ , --  choice  matings;  our 

Buffs  combine  fancy  and  utility  in  the  highest  degree 
Semi  for  mating  list.  .1.  H.  Tietsort.  Girard.  111. 


Buff  Orpingtons.  Wood’s  Majestic  strain.  Grand 
birds,  true  type  and  color.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 
L.  H.  Wood.  530  Culver  Road,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Eggs  from  finest  ex- 
hibition matings.  $2.00  per  15;  utility,  $5.00  per  100. 
Catalogue  free.  Lew  H.  Stewart,  Box  188,  Erie,  I'a, 


Young's  Strain  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Silver 
cup  winners.  Wiiite  as  snow.  Scoring  to  95%.  Cock- 
erels  and  eggs  for  sale.  John  J.  Schmidt.  DeSoto,  Mo. 


Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Kulp  strain,  great  layers 
cocks,  cockerels,  $1.50  each.  Eggs.  $1.00  per  15;  $5.00 
Per  urn.  Henry  Schotve.  Jr.,  New  Bremen.  Ohio. 


Rose  Comb  White  Leghorn  eggs  from  winning  stock. 
PonSt  ffa’,  *1'?°  per  15 ; 30-  $2-50.  Flock.  30.  $1.50: 
llM).  $4.()().  Aug.  Barkmeier,  Exeter.  Neb. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Young’s  strain.  Cockerels.  $3.50 
up.  Eggs,  $1,  $2.  $3  per  15,  and  $4  per  100.  Chas. 
J.  Mackey,  Route  S.  West  Liberty.  Iowa. 


Rose-Comb  White  Leghorns,  broil  from  Chicago  St 
Louis.  Oshkosh  winners;  stay-white  kind;  eggs,  circular 
Jos.  If.  Kitchen.  Eldorado,  Wisconsin. 


Single-Comb  White  Leghorn  eggs,  from  Chicago  win- 
liers.  Won  cup.  0 ribbons;  225-egg  strain.  Circular 
tree.  A.  .1,  Simpson,  Marion.  Ia. 


PricSs0,CeBredCkfromni5?an  ■S,°Ck  f"  Sale  at  bar«ain 
State  Show  11  H IT,  male  bird  at  Missouri 
- • iu.  H.  AI.  Palmer,  Florence,  Kan. 

Trap- 
Kewanee.  111. 


nested  high  T’-  strain  of  Black  Langshans.' 
g<*  15!  Eggs'  $3-°0 


; 

Single  Comb  White,  Buff 

winning  stock.  j<>gs  <ki  no 
Cockerels,  it  no  ” 


Brown  Leghorns.  Prize 
■ockorels  $inn  per  15 ; $5-°°  Per  l<>0. 

ander,  Alinn  Birch-Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  Alex- 


ing.'\9aLfacntlbonBg,mrLe?h°,rnS-  Stock,  eggs  for  hatch- 
Istrain,  scoring  gf  to  gey1'  layi"g  and  sllow 

• Carey,  Ohio  % A'  McClave-  judge.  Scott 


I Eong, 


— — i — Leghorns — Brown 

Iheaded"  by'  spiendki  "pililto  ° 1 hlgb  qual5ty'  >’en  No.  1. 
(S4^.  Eggs  $2.50  per  i5?rei--C“"ng  94' - Hens  average 


!$2  per  15.  Carefnll,,  „„ „r. -■  uirus,  egf 

’P!^L„ngviewU^yS^lL^^hiT^- 

(bred 9 laying  Sstr»17r'  J ^ Bf.ow  Leghorn  from  a pure 
pwTfeOO  for  r?”"-tyt®a  tlsf  acti  wiU  - h atch 


on;  farm  raised;  $1.00 
red  Huccker,  Bunceton.  Mo. 


•State,  St0mLnIflsOWKnLe0hOr,nS'  biB  wlnners  at.  Illinois 
«»rth;  15  years  bre^Z;:3  C ty’  e“-  Best  layers  on 
j(|0.  Oscar  Wells , Fart “ill  Sh°Wing'  Egg3-  *5  I>er 

PrkesWH Jt9h°SL %*,v#ly ! . ?« 

3hOW 


right  Km.V3.00  mV  L5.U  -Ckerels  for  sale- 


tf  m«>rd  and  matl 

Knoxville,  Tennessee. 


Free  circulars  on 
E-  B.  Carter,  Dept.  F.  G., 


Corning  strain  of  Single-Corni)  White  Leghorn  eock- 
erels  at  $2  each.  Few  left;  place  your  order  now. 
Henry  A.  Wuellner,  Alton,  111. 


Rose  Comb  Buff  Orpington  stock  and  eggs  for  sale 
• None  better.  Eggs.  $2  to  $5  per  15.  Satisfaction  guar- 
a 11  teed.  C’has.  Z.  Loomis.  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  exclusively,  prize  winner  stock 
direct  from  cock.  Eggs,  15.  $1.50;  30.  $2.75;  50.  $3.50- 
100.  $5.50.  S.  F.  Myers.  Oakwood.  Ohio. 


S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons.  Eggs  $1.50  to  $4  setting, 
fiom  utility  and  prize  matings.  Stock  for  sale.  Write 
wants.  Major  Griffin.  Glenwood.  Ind. 

Buff  Orpingtons.  Bred  to  lay.  Farm  raised,  strong 
vigorous  stock.  Eggs  that  hatch.  Write  for  price  card. 
Ingleside  Farm,  Hamilton,  Ontario. 


S.  C.  White  Orpingtons.  Prize  winners  at  four  shows. 
Eggs.  $5  and  $10  per  15.  Book  orders  early.  A few 

cockerels.  Clias.  McClure.  Tremonton.  Utah. 

Before  placing  your  order  for  S.  C.  White  Orpington 
eggs,  write  me  for  prices.  The  kind  that  win  and  lay. 
Circular.  G.  Nederveld.  Zeeland.  Michigan. 

Crystal  White  Orpingtons.  My  stock  is  from  a $150 
trio  and  a $500  Kellerstrass  pen.  Eggs,  $4  per  dozen. 
■fas.  1>,  Cheesman.  Andover.  New  York. 

S.  C.  White  Orpingtons — Pullets  and  cockerels  for 
sale.  Eggs  from  best  pens,  only  $3  per  15;  $5  per  30. 
K I.  Miller.  Box  25,  Lancaster,  Mo. 

Single  Comb  White  Orpingtons.  Could  you  see  our 
stock  you  would  surely  want  15  eggs  for  $3.00.  Marble 
Springs  Poultry  Farm,  Pevely,  Mo. 


White  Orpingtons — Stock  and  eggs  for  sale  all  the 
year.  Circulars  free.  M.  S.  Gooding,  Box  13,  Brock- 
port.  N.  Y". 


Plymouth  Rocks 


My  Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  Single-Comb  Brown 
Leghorns  win  at  the  leading  shows.  Write  for  mating 
list  and  winnings.  Eggs  $1  up.  Zion  Grove  Farm, 
Dix,  111. 

Loyd’s  Partridge  Rocks,  winners  at  Chicago  and  In- 
dianapolis. Now  bonking  orders  for  eggs  from  ten 
quality  pens.  C.  J.  Koyd  & Son,  Greensburg,  Ind. 


Single  Comb  Buff  Orpington  eggs  fur  sale.  Write  for 
mating  list.  Also  a few  nice  pullets.  Reasonable  prices 
Mrs.  A.  ,1.  Robnett,  Farina.  111. 


„„F^,Sale — Buff  0rP‘n9ton  cockerels,  from  $1  up  Eggs 
$5.  $2.50  and  $1  per  15.  or  $6  per  100.  Write  to  Mrs 
K.  TV.  Hensleigh.  Blanchard,  Iowa. 


S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons.  A few  fine  cockerels  for  sale 
at  a bargain.  Eggs  in  season,  $2.00  and  $1.50  per  15 
W H.  Kaufman,  Lena,  111. 

Eggs  from  s.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons.  $1  per  15-  $‘>50 
per  50;  choice  birds  and  good  layers.  .Tudson  Elbe 
Nora  Springs,  Iowa. 


Orpingtons— White 


Minoreas — Black 


Rose  Comb  Black  Minoreas.  They  lay  large,  white 
eggs  and  keep  the  basket  full.  Our  stock  trap  nest 
bred  for  egg  production.  Catalogue  mailed  free.  G. 
A.  Clark,  Seymour,  Indiana. 

Rose  Comb  Black  Minoreas— I have  only  1 pen;  my 
customers  get  the  same  as  I have  myself.  Eggs.  $3.00 
per  15:  $5.00  for  30.  G.  H.  Torrey,  2611  West  15th 
St.,  Chicago.  111. 


■tJn',!10  <YComb  B,ack  Minorcas-  Eggs.  15.  $1.00;  loo. 
$13.00.  Greatest  bargain  ever  offered  for  heavy  laying 

hamhra  mating-  16 ■ $2  0n-  Fr<ink  Gross.  Al- 

R-  C.  Black  Minoreas.  2d  pullet  Chicago  1910;  1st 
and  -d  pullets,  1st  cockerel.  Lake  Geneva  1910.  Coclt- 
erels  $4  to  $15;  trios;  eggs,  $3.  15.  F.  J.  Perrin.  Wal- 
worth, Wis. 


, S*  9 ^omb  Black  Min°rcas.  Winners  Missouri 
state,  1910;  2nd  cockerel.  2nd  pullets;  choice  stock  for 
sale;  eggs  In  season.  Denbo  & Sons,  Orleans.  Indiana 


Single  Comb  Black  Minoreas.  Greatest  laying  breed. 
Nineteen  years  a specialist.  Largest  stock  in  United 
htiltes-  Send  for  egg  list.  E.  S.  Foulks.  Jefferson.  Ia 


Won  thirteen  ribbons— Chicago,  Blue  Island.  Wauke- 
Kan;  Rose-Comb  Black  Minoreas  and  Reds.  Eggs  $5  to 
$3  setting.  Linn  & Son.  Austin.  Chicago.  111. 


Single-Comb  Black  Minoreas,  unequaled  as  layers- 
?g«8’  *1-50  15:  *2.50  per  30;  $3.50  per  50;  $7.00  per 

too.  -T.  Neuhauer,  R.  1,  Troy.  111. 


Minorca? — White 


Hurlbert’s  White  Minoreas.  Great  egg  producing 
strain;  wiiite  birds,  white  eggs.  Produce  large,  hardy 
, birds.  Won  more  prizes  than  all  competitors.  J.  J. 

I Hurlbert,  Rural  1.  Morrison,  111. 


T?J^®,'®rstra*s  an<?  Jones  strains  Wiiite  Orpingtons, 
-ggs  fiom  Pens  No.  1,  $5  for  15;  from  Pens  No.  2,  $3 
tor  lo;  birds  m Pens  No.  1 score  93V2  to  95%,  and 

T.friL1™'  2’  90J°  Evw  bird  in  yards  scored  by 
Judge  Thomas  . Southard,  member  American  Poultry 
Association,  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Score  cards  oil 
file  for  inspection.  Eureka  Poultry  Yards,  Randolph, 
Missouri. 


Barred  White  and  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  15  eggs. 
$1.00;  50  eggs.  $2.50.  Large  roomy  pens.  Write  for 
shmv  record.  A,  Mathews,  Mt.  Union.  Iowa. 

Plymouth  Rocks — Barred 

Eggs  for  Hatching!  From  the  great  laying  strain, 
Dmgley  Dell  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  We  won  on  our 
farm-bred,  farm-raised  birds  this  season  a total  of  ten 
first  prizes,  two  seconds  and  several  others  at  five  of 
America’s  greatest  poultry  shows:  Kansas  State.  Mis- 
souri State,  Ogden  Four  State  (Utah),  Independence 
and  Topeka,  Kansas.  Eggs  from  the  above  prize  win- 
ners or  birds  closely  related  to  them  at  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  per  setting  or  two  settings.  28  eggs,  for 
$2.50;  twenty-five  chicks  guaranteed  to  hatch  or  more 
eggs  free.  You  to  be  satisfied  or  your  money  back. 
George  H.  Beuo.v.  Cedar  Vale.  Kan. 


e99S,  Eggs,  Eggs— Kellerstrass  Crystal  White  Orplnc- 
tons  exclusively.  Five  grand  pens  mated;  males  have 
show-room  scores  of  92.  93;  93%.  91%;  mated  to  short- 
shank,  deep-bodied  hens  and  pullets.  Egg  circular  is 
ready;  extra  value  this  year.  A few  very  high-class 
cockerels,  worth  $10.  to  close  out  for  $5.  Chas.  B. 
Garnson,  Fairfield,  Iowa.  * 

of.Bl,ren  Kellerstrass  White  Orpington  cockerels,  scoring 
■ '0  to  94%.  Stock  and  eggs  cheap.  Our  winnings  at 
luo  great  shows,  six  firsts,  five  seconds,  including 
sweepstake:  91  birds  in  class.  We  ship  birds  on  ap- 
^'Ta,  st\seU  our  pis  fbtbeps  on  30  days’  free  trial. 

1 -abet  Mfg.  ( o. , Hawkeye,  Iowa. 


White  Orpingtons— Best  strain  in  the  world.  A few 
nos  for  sale.  Eggs.  $3  for  15,  in  chicks  guaranteed 
to  each  setting.  Send  your  orders  direct  from  this 
ad-  Customers  treated  rigid.  Aug.  D.  Arnold.  Box 
222.  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


Crystal  White  Orpingtons,  all  descendants  of  Keiler- 
strass  highest  priced  matings.  Baby  Chicks.  50c  each. 
Eggs  $3.50  per  setting.  Write  for  my  beautiful  illus- 
trated catalogue.  H.  C.  Heinsen.  Clinton  Iowa 


strain8*?!  li'JCn,°r,P-n9,0n  E95S  -p‘W-Crystal  King 
strain.  $4  to  $8  per  15,  express  prepaid.  Send  for  mat- 
ing list.  Some  grand  utility  cockerels.  Write  me  be- 
fore placing  an  order.  ,T.  R.  Inskeep.  Holly  Mich 


Pure  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks— Blue  Victor  strain; 
second  to  none;  stock  ail  sold.  Eggs  in  April.  May  and 
June  at  $3.00  per  15;  carefully  packed  and  shipped  to 
any  address.  J.  M.  Holaday,  Webster  City,  Iowa. 

Barred  Rock  eggs  from  stock  scoring  92  to  93%.  Won 
22  premiums  on  25  entries  at  four  shows  this  season. 
Bradley  strain.  $2  per  15;  $3.50  per  30.  Range,  $6  per 
UK).  A.  M.  Wliitford,  Route  3.  Farina.  111. 

Hadden’s  Barred  Rocks,  ■•Ringlet”  strain.  Prize 
winners  for  me.  Stock  for  sale.  Cockerels,  pullets, 
trios  and  pens.  Eggs,  exhibition  matings,  $2;  utility, 
$1  setting.  John  Hadden.  Norwich.  Ohio. 

Ostrich  Plume  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Twenty-four 
years  a breeder  of  these  famous  American  birds.  The 
staple  of  the  world.  Size,  shape,  barring.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  A.  Ayers.  La  Plata.  Mo. 

Bradley’s  Barred  Rocks.  Eggs  from  pen  headed  by 
first  prize  cockerel.  St.  Louis,  1910,  $3.00  for  15.  Pen 
headed  by  almost  as  good  cockerel.  $2.00  for  15.  W.  S. 
Matney.  Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 

Barred  Rocks,  eggs  tor  hatching  and  day-old  chicks 
from  prize-winning  stock;  five  pens  mated.  Write  me 
for  circular  and  mating  list;  it’s  free  H.  Allen,  Le 
Mars.  Iowa. 

“Ringlets”  Barred  Rocks,  better  than  ever,  and  none 
better;  300  young  stock  for  sale;  eggs.  Cockerel  and 
pullet  matings.  W.  F.  Wright.  Sr..  Box  634,  Spirit 
Lake,  Iowa. 


Kleinschmidt’s  Blue  Barred  Rocks.  A wonderful 
laying  strain.  Pullets  lay  at  sLx  months.  Try  a cock- 
erel or  a setting  of  eggs.  DeSoto  Poultiy  Farm,  De- 
Soto.  Mo. 


eg.?'rfoarSS$"CTtal  Whi,e  °**Pingtons.  Guaranteed 
eges,  lo  for  $3.  I pay  expressage  to  points  in  United 
States.  Circulars  free.  Harvey  Brown.  Highmore.  S.D. 


Strain  Crystal  Wbite  Orpingtons.  The 

? aat  f blrd  on  Tearth  today:  ten  pens  choice  matings; 
eggs  In  season.  L.  W.  Woodruff,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y\ 


Ringlet  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Eggs  from  finest 
matings.  $1.50.  15  eggs;  15  eggs  from  high  quality  In- 
dian Runner  Ducks,  $1.50.  L.  R.  Veatch,  Lewistown 
Mo. 


1887.  Corfman's  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  1911.  Bred 
from  national  winners.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Ten 
pens.  Circular  free.  James  Corfman.  Box  2,  Leipslc. 
Ohio. 
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Euqs  from  Ringlet’s  Barred  Hocks. 
:mls.  Circular  free.  Richland  Fan 
Illinois 


Four  splendid 
i,  Parkersburg. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs,  $-*.00  per  setting.  The 

i,  [., | y vigorous  New  England  bred  kind.  Good  lasers, 
circular  free.  Jesse  P.  Smith,  Scadding  St..  Taunton, 


Mass. 


Ringlet  Barred  Rock  Eggs  from  pen  scoring  9-  to  Jt 
points,  $2.00  per  setting,  Baby  chicks,  t-.i  cents  eacl). 
Forrestdale  Poultry  Farm.  Route  2.  Forrest,  111 


Stark’s  Barred  Rocks  won  tluee  firsts, 


■tnd  one  third  at  North  Central  Iowa  show.  Egg  orders 
booked.6  Get  my  catalogue.  M.  C.  Stark.  Livermore.  Ia. 


"Ringlet  Barred  Rook  Eggs,  one  dollar  per  15 ; $ 1. 

per  30;  $4.00  per  hundred.  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey 
Les.  25c  each.  Mrs.  Henry  Beyer,  Seymour.  Indiana. 


Fifty  Barred  Rock  Cockerels.  Big.  husky  feliowS 
Bred  from  first  prize  winning  stock  at  t nicag  , 


Rapids  and  St.  Louis. 


Cedar 

C.  Henry  Clyraer,  Bertram.  Ia. 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels,  farm  raised  big  boned,  vig- 
orous stock.  Fronr_ heavy  laying  strain.  $2-00  and  $. . 


Rose-Comb  Rhode  Island  Ited  day-old  chicks  loc  | 
each  Eggs  from  selected  pens.  $2  per  set.  Incubator 
eggs  from  flock  tlrat  averaged  1T1  eggs  each  last  year,  | 

*«  hundred.  Agnew.  Cannon  Falls.  Mime | 

Eggs  for  Hatching— Rhode  Island  Reds  (both  combs  1 . 


Wyandottes — Golden  Laced 


Golden- Laced  Wyandottes— 200- (‘KB  strain.  Chicago. 
Kansas  City  winners.  Eggs,  $1.75.  Circular  of  matings 
and  baby  chicks.  J.  K.  Pennington.  Box  G,  Plainfield, 
ill.  . 


Prize  winners  everywhere.  Great  layers.  Twenty  g and 
pens  now  mated.  Send  $2.50  for  setting  of  15.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Address  Allendale  Farms,  Quincy, 
Illinois. 


Rose  Comb  Reds.  Choice  utility  eggs,  $1.00  Per  set- 
ting; $4.00  per  hundred.  Cockerels  scoring  90.  Select- 
ed pen  eggs.  $1.50  per  setting:  $5.00  per  hundred. 
Cockerel  setring  93.  H.  E.  Huston.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


four 


R.  I.  Reds — As  good  as  the  very  best; 
first,  two  second,  four  third  prizes  at  Central  Poultry 
and  Pet  Stock  Association.  Eggs,  $;>  per  L>-  i^eitu- 
L.  \V.  Cochrane,  Monroe,  Iowa. 


ity  guaranteed. 


Pen  headed  by  first  cockerel  Illinois  btate  1’air. 
Five  Dollars  per  fifteen.  All  others  One  1’ lfty  per 
fifteen.  Harry  R-  Crane,  President  Illinois  _ Branch 


Eggs.  $1.50  per  15.  Miss  A. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock  cockerels  that  scored  90  and 


Tutt.  Kirkwood.  Mo. 

90 

for  sale.  Eggs,  $3  and 


up.  under  Judge  Coleman 
$1.50  per  15.  Frank  S.  Culp.  Butler.  Ohio. 


Pure  bred  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  cockerels,  'owe. 
heavy  barred,  grand  in  shape  and  color ^one  for  $3.00. 


National  Singie  Comb  Red  club.  Grafton.  Ills. 


First  prize  pen  at  Guilford 
Farm  raised,  large,  vigorous 


two  for  $5.00.  Win.  D 


Cox.  Joplin,  Mo. 


shaped,  sized  and  colored  Barred 

...  • I>,1  A/llvlvT 


If  it  is  Write,  describing  wants,  Buechly, 


Rocks,  you 
Route  8.  Greenville,  Ohio. 


Utility  and  exhibition  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  eggs 
$2.00  per  sitting.  Circular  free.  M. 


for  hatching, 
Willis.  Elvins.  Mo. 


Barred  Rock  eggs,  cockerel  mated.  Pen  headed,  cock 
92>/2.  Prices  $1.50  for  15.  Box  A.  Street  Bros., 


sconnj 
Hastings.  Neb. 


Barred  Rock  eggs,  choice  stock,  $3.00  for  15  eggs; 

Either  cockerel  or  pullet  mating.  H.  B. 


$5.00  for  30. 

Hord.  Weston.  Mo. 


Plymouth  Rocks— Butt 


Buff  Rocks— I have 


four  pens,  mated  up  with  stock 


Rose-Comb  R.  I.  Reds. 

stock. ''great*  layers ;' good,  brilliant  color.  Eggs  $1  per 

15.  Mrs.  Joe  Thompson.  Guilford.  Mo. 

' Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds— Tompkin’a  strain. 
Bred  for  size,  shape,  vigor,  rich  red  color  and  egg 
production;  eggs  $1.50.  $3  and  $5  per  15;  100.  $8.  R.  H. 
Default,  Bloomfield.  Iowa 


Wyandottes — Partridge 


For  Sale — Partridge  Wyandottes  sold  on  approval. 
Eggs.  $2.00  per  15  or  $3.50  per  30.  For  sale,  registered 
jersey  cattle.  James  Schrubb,  Urbana, 


Ohio. 


Cecil's  Partridge  Wyandottes  are  not  only  noted  prize 
winners,  but  are  the  best  farm  fowl.  Let  me  tell  you 


why.  Choice  stock  or  eggs.  M.  Nelson  Cecil.  Route  9. 
Elm  Grove,  W.  Va.  


improve  your  tlock  with  vigorous  farm-raised  North- 
ern stock.  $1.50  per  15  eggs,  from  thoroughbred  Buff. 
Black  and  Wldte  Orpingtons;  Barred.  White  and  Buff 
Hocks;  Silver  Columbian.  White  and  Buff  Wyandottes; 
Single  and  Hose-Comb  White  and  Single-Comb  Hro|vn 
Leghorns.  Prompt  shipment  and  satisfactory  hatches 
guaranteed.  Order  from  tlds  ad  and  save  time.  Day- 
old  chicks  after  April  1.  Hampshire  Poultry  Farms. 
Hampshire,  111.  Box  110.  


Partridge  Wyandottes,  winners  at  leading  shows; 
fine  lot  of  stock  for  sale.  C.  F.  Avey,  Box  G, 
Columbia  City.  Inch  


Wyandottes — Silver 


Orr’s  Silver  Wyandottes  possess  a record  for  superi- 
ority unequalled  in  everything  most  desired  in  poultry 
production.  The  greatest  commercial  bird.  A trial  is 
convincing.  John  S.  Orr,  Augusta,  Ky.  


Silver  Wyandottes — Prize  winners  at  all  shows.  Eggs 
$3.00  and  $4.00  per  15.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mem 


her  Silver  Wyandotte  Club  of  America. 
Poultry  Yards,  Tully.  N.  Y. 


Twin  Brothers 


Radiant  Red  babies  newly  hatched.  Safe  arrival  guar- 
anteed. Fancy  Hose-Comb  Rhode  Island  Feds  ^exclu- 
sively: exhibition  color.  Circular  free, 
ery.  Box  403  Edison,  111. 


Servoss  Hatch- 


Gray’s  Famous  Reds.  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 
The  kind  that  pay  because  they  win  and  lay^_Eggs  al^,a 


stock  for  sale  in  season. 
Gray.  Platteville,  Wis. 


Write  your  wants.  C.  E. 


Ha||’s  s.  C.  R.  I lteds  are  bred  for  exhibition  as 
well  as  utility  purposes.  They  win  wherever  shown. 
Stock  and  eggs.  Write  B.  F.  Hall,  Jr.,  Hall  Lumber 
Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.  


from  some  of  the  best  breeders  of  U._  S.  ™d_Canada 


(Lapham  U.  S. ; Bawden,  Canada)  and  others.  1 en 

It?  it,;  $F,edrcof- 


coiony  flock.  >1.25  per' 15.^ 


fin,  R.  No.  3.  Oskaloosa.  Iowa. 

Member  Buff  Rock  Club. 

Cup  winners.  Nice  trio.  $5.00 


Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  Exclusively.  Eggs, 
select  mating.  $1.50  for  15;  $2.50  for  30  Utility  flock. 
$5.00  for  100.  Orders  booked  now.  A.  D.  Ivrebiii, 


Silver  Wyandottes.  Won  38  ribbons  at  six  shows,  2d 
and  4 tli  pullet  Indianapolis  show.  1910,  on  two  entries. 
Eggs.  $2.  $3  and  $5  per  15.  Clyde  Williams,  Parker, 


Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  Eggs  from  silver  cup  winners. 
$2  per  15.  Utility  stock;  $1.00  per  15.  Send  for  mat- 
ing list.  L.  J.  Ferriil,  Karina,  111. 

Stock  for 


Rhode  Island  Whites  (Krystal  strain)  will  win  for  you 

in  the  egg  basket  as  well  as  allow  room.  Greatest  gen- 
eral purpose  fowl  oil  earth.  At  the  big  Auburn  show 
we  won  first  and  third  cockerel;  first  lien;  first  .bird 
and  fourtli  pullet.  Mating  list  free.  Eggs,  $2.  ,3,  $5 
;>er  15.  Bass  Brothers,  Box  50,  Marietta.  N.  Y. 


Greatest  bargains — Four  great  breeds:  "Kinglet”  and 
"Royal  Blue”  Rocks,  Cook's  Buff  Orpingtons,  lle- 
Graff’s  Rhode  Island  Reds,  single  combs;  superior  qual- 
ity Rose-Comb  White  Leghorns,  high  scoring  win- 
ners. Eggs.  $1.  $1.50.  Incubator  eggs  a specialty. 
Write.  Mrs.  J.  1’.  Meyers,  Palisade.  Neb.  


Ten  Cents  Each — Eggs  from  higli-scorlng  Black  Or- 
pingtons. S.  (.  White  Leghorns.  White  Plymouth 
Rocks.  White  Wyandottes;  five  varieties  of  bantams. 
Have  iou  read  "Fifteen  Years  with  Poultry?’  If  not, 
wliy  not.  It’s  free.  Connlscliffe  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A, 
Tenafly,  N.  J.  


Book  your  egg  orders  of  my  Blue  Ribbon  and  Silver 
Trophy  Cup  Winners,  at  Girard.  Jacksonville.  Pittsfield. 
111.,  Dec..  1910.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Single 


Silver  Wyandottes.  Send  for  mating  list, 
sale.  J.  M Holt.  Marshalltown.  Iowa. 


Wyandottes — White 


Busi-iess  White  Wyandottes  for  profit.  Thirty  acres 
fruit  and  Wyandottes.  No  one  can  furnish  you  better 
value  in  real  utility  and  exhibition  stock  than  we  will. 
Few  as  good.  Circular  free.  Eggs,  $2.  Write  for  in- 
formation. Schmied  Bros..  Rt.  2.  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


White  Leghorns  and  White  Holland  turkeys.  Write  for 
my  circular.  Thos.  M.  Stubblefield,  Jacksonville.  111. 
Box  30.  , 


Forty  Varieties  of  Standard  bred  chickens,  ducks, 
geese  and  turkeys.  Northern  raised,  hardy  anil  fine 
in  plumage.  Lowest  prices  on  stock,  eggs  and  incu- 
bators. Large  illustrated  catalogue  mailed  for 
H.  W.  Converse,  Box  12,  Fulda.  Minn. 


4c. 


Big  show  winning  kind.  All  buff.  Single  and  Rose- 
Comb  Leghorns,  Wyandottes.  Orpingtons.  Rocks,  Cochm 


Donnellsen,  Iowa. 


money  back  if  not  pleased,  and  ™e  Pay,Jet“™  ®xPoaf: 
Eggs.  100.  $5.00;  50,  $3.00;  30,  $2.00;  15.  $1.25  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Circulars  and  show  records  free. 
E.  A.  Meyers.  Route  9,  Mt.  Sterling,  111. 


‘Buff  Plymouth  Rocks— Best  winter  layers,  six  months 
old  pullets  now  laying.  Stock  for  sale;  winners  wher- 
ever shown.  Eggs  and  baby  chicks  in  season, 
me.  D.  L.  Dungan.  R.  1.  Hornell.  N.  Y 


Write 


Salyards’  Celebrated  Buff  Rocks.  Best  all-purpose 
fowl.  Heavy  winter  layers.  Winners  St.  Louis.  Kansas 
City.  Des  Moines,  etc.  Stock  and  eggs.  Catalogue. 

R R.  Salyards.  Box  F,  Lamonl,  Iowa.  

Buff  Rocks;  Baby  chicks  from  bred-to-lay,  prize 
winning  stock.  Eggs,  $1.25  per  15;  $5.00^  per 
Cockerels.  $2.00  up.  Circular  free. 

Box  G.  Route  '30.  Peoria.  111. 


H.  A. 


100. 

Jacobs, 


Sherman’s  Golden  Red,  Rose-Comb  Rhode  Island 
Reds  that  are  red,  that  lay  the  year  around;  eggs,  $- 
for  15,  $3  for  30.  $8  per  100.  J.  P.  Sherman.  Eagle 
Grove.  Iowa.  


Rose-Comb  Reds,  excellent  layers,  flood  size,  shape, 
color  Eggs  for  hatching;  special  matings  or  utility,  by 
sitting  or  hundred.  Marvin’s  Foultry  Farm,  Mosher- 
ville,  Mich. 


White  Wyandottes  that  please.  Choice  cockerels, 
$3.00  to  $5.00.  Range  eggs.  $1.50  per  15,  $0.00  per 
100.  From  special  matings,  $2.50  per  15.  H.  L.  Logue, 
Box  L,  Neponset.  111. 


High  Grade  White  Wyandottes.  Heavy  laying  strain; 
eggs  30  for  $2.75  or  100  for  $7.  Breeding  stock  for  sale 
after  June  21st.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Algie  Reh- 
mel.  Lewis,  Ind. 


Rose-Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds— Eggs  $1  per  15;  $1.75 
per  30;  $2.50  per  45;  $5  per  100.  Bourbon  Red  turkey 


eggs,  $3  per  10. 
Route  4. 


Henry  Eiclielmann,  Waterloo,  111. 


Thoroughbred  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island 
Red  cockerels  and  pullets  bred  from  best  trap-nested 
liens  and  first  premium  males.  D.  J.  Bliss,  Car- 

thage.  Mo 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Bred  for  fancy  points  and 


Fov’s  Buff  Rocks — Six  firsts,  two  shows;  seven  minor 
prizes.  Eggs  $2  per  15.  Excellent  layers;  large,  vigor- 


ous. Write  for  quantity  price. 
Ind. 


•T.  E.  Foy,  Goodland, 


Buff  Plymouth  Rocks— I have  good  cockerels  and  pul- 
lets for  sale.  Large  boned,  even  colored,  well-marked. 
Write  me  for  circular. 


Iltrt.1,  C1X11  V.  w.w.  V.V,  — 

Henry  A.  Nelson.  DeRalb.  111. 


few  fine  utility 


Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  I have 
cockerels  for  sale.  Price  Two  to  Five  Dollars  each. 

Jas.  N.  Challaeomb.  R.  R-  No.  -a.  Medora,  III. 

— Pure  Bre(|  Buff  Rocks,  15  eggs,  $1.50.  Hens  hatched 
from  setting,  $10.  Eggs.  $3  per  setting.  Baby  clucks. 
18c  each.  Mrs.  Sarah  Houston.  Mercer.  Mo. 


H H.  Rich,  1228  Dixon  St.,  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  Is 
offering  Buff  Rock  eggs  at  $3  per  setting  or  two 


heavy  laying  qualities.  No  better  anywhere.  I can 
please  you.  Write  for  price.  C.  P.  Gundlach,  Lincoln, 
Illinois. 


— Rose-Comb  Reds— Farm  raised  business  birds;  exhi- 
bition and  utility.  Winners  and  layers. 
mating  list  sent  free.  E.  B.  Sinn,  Route  5.  Brighton, 

Iowa. — 

Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Great  winter  laying 


stiain.  Prize  winners  wherever  shown.  Sittings  from 
selected  pens,  $2  for  15  eggs.  S.  G.  Nott.  Hart,  Mich. 


High  grade  White  Wyandottes.  Regal  strain.  Prize 
winners  and  winter  layers;  fine  trios.  $10.00;  eggs, 
$2.00  per  15.  Write  for  mating  list.  O.  C.  Boyd. 
Bradford,  111.  


bantams;  also  Pitt  games.  Tolouse  geese,  Indian  Run- 
i . i auAririirri  rinorc  Pa  tn  Indie  free.  Char- 


ner  ducks  and  Shepherd  dogs.  Catalogue  free, 
ley  Ragan,  Danville,  Ind.  Route  5. 


S C White  Leghorn  cockerels,  Wyckoff  strain;  S. 
C.  R.  I.  Red  cockerels,  DeGraff  strain;  Crystal  White 
Orpingtons,  Kellerstrass  strain.  Eggs  for  hatching. 
Also  baby  chicks.  H.  B.  Eastman,  R.  No.  4,  Horse- 
heads,  N Y.  


I am  now  booking  orders  for  eggs  from  S.  C.  B.  Leg- 
horns, S.  C.  Reds,  Crystal  White  Orpingtons.  Winning 
my  share  of  ribbons  where  exhibited.  Winning  first 
and  second  on  Orpingtons.  H.  M.  Boewe,  Parkersburg, 
Illinois. 


Part- 


Eggs,  5c  each.  Regal  White  Wyandottes.  Ma  rt  in  ’ s 
stock  direct,  great  layers.  Positively  no  brass.  Hatch 
your  own  show  birds.  Orders  booked.  Luther  I alkey, 
Phelps,  N.  Y. 


Meadowstream  White  Wyandottes,  bred  to  "stand- 
ard” elegance.  Bred  to  lay  at  six  months  of  age. 


Eggs.  $2.50  per  sitting. 
Rockford,  111. 


Meadowstream,  205  Trust  bid.. 


White  and  Buff  Wyandottes — Broad,  deep,  blocky 
cockerels  and  eggs  from  Chicago  and  Illinois  state 
winners;  heavy  winter  layers.  Todd  & Sons,  Route  --f. 


Peoria,  111. 


White  Wyandottes,  Regal  strain.  Large  and  vigorous. 

None  can  compare  with  them  jn  Central  New  York. 
Eggs,  $2  per  15.  A.  H 


White,  Route  3,  Syracuse,  N.Y 


White  Wyandottes.  Standard  bred,  heavy  layers,  18% 


Eggs.  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  exclusively. 


Pen  of  leading  prize  winning  strains;  $1.00  per  15; 
ranee.  $4.50  per  100.  Mrs.  W.  L.  Stoner.  Henry,  111. 


Rose-Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  eggs  for  hatching.  My 
stock  is  first  class;  winter  layers;  outer  and  under 
color  good  red.  Prudence  Jackson.  Gilmore  City,  la. 


Rhode  Island  Reds.  Big  lusty  dark  red  birds,  big- 
gest winners  in  the  East.  Cockerels  for  sale.  Eggs  tor 
hatching.  Edwin  O.  Comforth,  Slatersville,  R. 


I. 


eggs  per  hen  per  month  last  winter.  Eggs  for  sale. 
Stock  all  sold.  W.  R.  Stryker.  Washington,  Iowa. 


Eggs  from  snow-white  Wyandottes,  $1.50  per  15,  $5 
per  100;  best  pens,  $3  per  15.  Stock  for  sale.  H.  * • 
Herschenroeder,  Route  4.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


I have  one  of  the  best  laying  strains  of  White  Wyan- 
dottes in  America.  Eggs  for  hatching,  10c  each.  Fred 
Myers,  Route  3,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


now 

for  $5.  Including  eggs  from  my  winners, 


Plymouth  Rocks — White 


Fishel  White  Rocks.  Cocks,  cockerels,  $2.00  to  $5.00. 
Hens  and  pullets.  $1.50  up.  Eggs,  $2.00  for  15.  S-  00 
per  100.  White  Holland  Turkeys  for  sale.  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Goll.  Dalton.  Mo. 


White  Rocks — Eggs  for  batching  from  highest  quality 
birds;  bred  for  egg  production  at  reasonable^  Prices, 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue, 
tonna,  Minn. 


R.  H.  Naylor,  Owa- 


Rickey’s  White  Rocks— First  prize  winners  at  the 
Mo.  State  Show,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Eggs  and  some  frne 
breeding  cockerels  for  sale  at  bargain  prices. 

j.  C.  Rickey,  Box  A,  Clarence,  Mo. 


“ Single  Comb  Reds,  68  hens  and  pullets  laid  52  eggs 
Dec  24-  55  Jan.  24.  Eggs.  $2.50  per  fifteen.  Myers 
& Jackson,  1512  Market  St..  Steubenville.  Ohio. 


Eggs,  $1.50  to  $3 


Prize-winning  Single-Comb  Reds.  __ 
setting;  $8  per  100.  Egg  circular  of  Nebraska  s best 

Reds  free.  Send  today.  Chas.  Ross,  Blair,  Neb. 

Raised 


Rose  Comb  Reds.  Females,  $1.50  to  $3.o0. 
from  1st  cockerel.  Columbus,  Ohio  and  high  class  hens. 

Eggs.  $1.00.  Allen  Stickley,  Pine  Flats.  Pa. 

16  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  eggs.  $1;  100  eggs, 
$4.  Buschman  strain.  Order  from  this  ad. 


Maude  Rolfe.  Route  No.  2,  Wetmore,  Kan. 


Better 


write  me. 


Eggs,  $2.00 


White  Plymouth  Rocks,  winter  layers, 
per  15;  only  a few  high  scoring  cockerels  and  cocks 
left  Three  to  five  dollars  each.  Yours  for  honest  deal. 

F.  Y.  Weaver.  Manager.  Timpson.  Texas. 

White  Rocks  Exclusively.  Fishel  egg's  from  large, 
snow-white,  farm-raised  stock,  $2.50  per  30.  $4  per  60. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  W.  H.  Dougherty.  Sellers- 
burg,  Ind. 


Hiqh  Grade  Rose  Ccmb  Rhode  Island  chickens. 
Whites  and  Reds.  Eggs  in  season.  Poland  China  hogs 

for  sale.  W.  A.  Elam.  Mulberry  Grove.  Ill- 

Single-Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Have  been  breed- 
ing  a laying  strain  for  four  years.  Eggs, 


Large,  blocky,  heavy-laying  White  Wyandottes.  Just 
the  kind  you  want.  Eggs,  $2  per  15.  A.  M.  Inglis, 
Granville.  Ohio. 


White  Wyandottes— Nothing  but  high-class  stock.  Tell 
us  what  you  want.  Ownland  Farm,  South  Hammond, 
New  York.  


$1  15  eggs  from  prize- winning  Light  Brahma, 
ridge  and  Buff  Cochin,  Barred  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes.  R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds; 
25  years’  experience.  L.  Baird  & Co.,  Box  L,  Eureka, 
111.'  _ 


Express  prepaid  on  eggs — Barred  Rocks,  Ringlet  cock- 
erel strain.  Wales  pullet  strain  White  and  Columbian 
Wyandottes.  Store  from  92  to  95  by  Judge  Russell. 
Write  for  price  list  to  T.  H.  Kaldenberg,  Pella,  Iowa. 


S.  C.  White  Minorcas  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks. 
Farm  raised,  have  free  range.  Eggs,  $1.50  per  15;  $2.50 
per  30;  $7.00  per  100.  Duck  eggs.  $1.75  per  13;  $3.00 
per  26;  $5.00  per  50.  A.  L.  Buzzard,  Washington,  111. 


Sicilian  Buttercups.  A perfectly  distinctive  fowl. 
Wonderful  layers,  of  large  white  eggs.  Positively  non- 
sitters. Quiet  in  disposition.  The  coming  bird.  $3.00 
sitting.  A.  B.  Browe.  Hallstead.  Pa. 


Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White 
Wyandottes,  Golden  Seabright  Bantams.  Prize  win- 
ners. Reds  and  Wyandottes  for  sale.  D.  S.  Brownell, 

Springfield,  Vermont. 

Eggs  for  hatching.  Barred  Rocks,  Single  Comb  Buff 


Orpingtons,  Indian  Runner  Ducks  and  Mammoth  Bronze 
Turkeys.  Hillside  Poultry  Farm,  L.  Gertrude  Higgs, 
Prop.,  Henry,  111. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  Golden-Laced  Wyandottes. 
Prize  winners  at  Missouri  State,  Omaha,  Topeka  and 
Moberly.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Jack  Brackey,  Clyl- 
licothe,  Mo.  


Chicks 


Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs  lor  hatching  from  Single  and 
Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Single  Comb  Buff  and 


White  Orpingtons.  Enclose  10c  for  descriptive  catalog 
of  our  modern  plant  and  plans  of  Monitor  fresh  air 
colony  house.  Address  Midlothian  Poultry  Farm.  John 
G Poorman.  Mgr..  Box  F.  Tinley  Park.  Illinois. 


20  eggs,  $1.00.  Leading  varieties.  Prize  Poultry, 
Pigeons.  Hares,  etc.  Booklet  free.  Large  illustrated 
descriptive  catalog,  10  cents.  F.  G.  Wile,  Box  W. 
Telford,  Pa. 


Prize-winning  “Ringlet”  Barred  Rocks  and  "Felch 

Light  Brahmas.  Ten  grand  breeding  pens.  Eggs.  $2- 
$5  per  15.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  ~ 

( ity,  Ind. 


F.  A.  Ogle,  Star 


Baby  chicks  of  quality,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks,  lteds.  Buff  Orpingtons.  Best  laying 
strains,  thoroughbred  stock.  Prices  reasonable;  large 


$5  and  $3 


15.  E.  L.  Snyder,  Jacksonville,  111. 


Choice  Pure  White  Rocks  and  S. 


C.  White  Leghorns. 


Eggs,  $1.50  15;  $0  per  100.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
H.  E.  Butler,  Morrisania  Ranch.  Grand  Valley,  Colo. 


Best  White  Rocks  in  Ohio,  winners  everywhere;  start 
Chicks  and  Eggs.  Catalogue. 


with  bred  to  lay  strain. 

S.  M.  Dickinson,  Box  F,  Granville.  Ohio. 


White  Rock  Cockerels.  Fishel’s,  $3.00  to  $5.00.  Eggs, 
$3.00  per  setting.  Nothing  but  White  Rocks.  Dr.  . . 


Single-Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  eggs.  15  for  $1 : 30 

for  $1.75;  45  for  $2.50  and  100  for  $5.  Orders  booked 


W.  W.  Kemp.  Kempton,  111. 


Single  Comb  Reds.  Celebrated  De  Graef  strain. 
Extra  fine  cockerels.  $1.50  up.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15. 


Henry  Hallaner,  Seymour,  Mo. 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Better  layers,  red- 
der Reds  is  our  hobby.  Egg  circular  ready.  Send  for  it. 
Chas.  Lentz.  Atchison.  Kan.  


The  Farmer’s  Fowl,  Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers.  Eggs  $1.00  per  15;  catalogue  H free.  Thos. 
Wilder,  Richland,  N.  Y. 


H. 


Martin,  Binghamton.  N.Y. 


Meadow  Brook  Farm,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Stock  for  sale.  Eggs  in  season.  Cage  & Schuler, 


illustrated  catalogue,  testimonials  and  references;  5th 
year.  Valley  City  Hatchery,  Route  1.  Box  F,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 


Kellerstrass  strain  baby  chicks,  $1  each;  ten  other 


varieties;  eggs  for  hatching,  custom  hatching;  Cyphers 
incubators,  Cycle  hatchers,  Philo  books ; free  circulai , 
capacity  over  20.000  eggs.  Both  phones.  P.  C.  Msh. 
4334  Belleview,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Box  o,  Westport  Sta. 


Silver-Spangled  Hamburgs,  the  kind  that  fill  the  egg 

basket.  Eggs,  $1.50  per  15,  $6  per  100.  At  St.  Janies 
won  three  first,  two  second.  Scoring  from  91  to  Vili. 

j.  L.  Frederickson,  Route  2'.  Ellendale.  Minn. , 

60  naqe  catalogue  and  show  record  free.  All  varie- 

r . , l . . . . 1 . . n nrl  liarPQ 


ties"  poultry,  'ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  guineas  and  hares. 
Stock  and  eggs  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
H.  A.  Souder.  Box  10.  Sellersville.  Pa. 


Thoroughbred  Poultry.  Best  20  varieties.  Rocks, 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  Reds,  Brahmas,  Leghorns. 
Minorcas,  etc.  Eggs,  15,  $1.00;  40,  $2.00.  Catalogue. 
Henry  Mohr.  Route  3.  Quakertown,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks  For  Sale— Baby  chicks,  10c  and  12Vfec 
each.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1.50  for  14;  $2.i5  for  28, 
from  choice  matings.  Brown  and  White  Leghorn,  Bar- 
red Plymouth  Rock  and  White  Wyandotte.  Circular 
free.  E.  W.  Geer,  Lock  Box  104,  Farmington.  Mo. 


50,000  baby  chicks.  Eggs  and  stock.  S.  C.  White, 
Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns;  Black  Minorcas,  Barred 


Rocks;  Collie  puppifs;  Belgian  hares.  Illustrated  cata- 
logue; stamp.  Falling  Poultry  Farm,  La  Fargeville, 
N.  Y.  


White  Plymouth  Rocks— Stay  white  kmd.  Young  am 
old  stock  for  sale;  10  years  a breeder.  J.  < ■ Host- 
wick.  Hoyt.  Kan.  Box  G. 


15  U R.  Fishel  White  Rock  eggs  for  hatching,  $3; 
two  settings.  $5;  from  prize  winners.  Randolph  Poul- 

try  Farm,  Randolph.  N.  Y. __ 

White  Rocks,  fine,  large,  stay-white  kind;  eggs, 
$1.50,  $1  per  15;  100,  $3;  circular.  Jos.  H.  Kitchen, 


Eldorado.  Wisconsin. 


Eggs  from  our  superb  line  of  White  Rocks,  inter- 
state show  winners.  Beautiful,  profitable.  Floyd  Bend 
Farm,  Alton,  Iowa. 


Red  Caps 


Imported  English  Red  Caps.  Six  other  varieties  ex- 
hibition quality.  Eggs  and  stock.  Free  catalogue  be- 
fore you  buy  and  save  money.  Z.  Turner  Sons,  Eleroy, 
Illinois-  _ 


Rhode  Island  Reds 


Watson's  celebrated  strain  of  Rose  Comb  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Golden  Princess  laid  291  eggs  in  a year; 
50  liens  averaged  210  in  a year.  Eggs  and  cockerels 
from  this  great  strain  for  sale.  A recipe  Sure  Geath 
to  Lice.”  10c.  Ira  Watson.  Box  C.  Frednma,  N.  Y. 


Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Winners  at  New 
Yoik.  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Allentown.  Trenton,  Hag- 
erstown  and  wherever  shown.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Send 
for  booklet  showing  matings  and  winnings.  Louts  An- 
derson, Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 


Great  Northern  Single-Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds. 


York.  New  and  rare  seeds  given  with  order.  Exhibi- 
tion stock.  Special  circular  free.  Frank  Backus.  Rens- 
selaer Falls,  N.  Y. 


Extra  big  boned  Rose  Cornb  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
to  the  skill  red  eyes.  High  scoring  stock.  Cocke 
$3.00  to  $5.00  each.  Eggs.  10  cents  i 
Good  stock,  good  hatch  guaranteed. 

Farm.  Hedrick,  Iowa. 


Osterfoss  Poultry 


pullets  or  setting  of  eggs.  You  get  pedigree, 
cards  and  satisfaction  with  Huffman’s  Reds.  Thou- 
sands both  combs.  Huffman’s  Poultry  Farm,  F 
Roanoke.  Indiana. 


Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Rich  red 
large  size,  long  body,  red  eyes,  always  win. 
let-live  prices.  Pen  scoring  92%  to  93%.  $3 
ting;  $5  per  30.  Pen  scoring  90  to  92.  $2  pc 
per  45.  John  Nettich.  Licensed  Poutry  Judge. 
Green,  Mo. 


s.  C.  R.  1.  Red  eggs.  Setting  from  R.  strain  ana 
prize  winners.  Per  setting,  $2.  R.  H.  DeVall,  Stew- 
artsville.  Mo. 

Black  Spanish 

White  Faced  Black  Spanish,  exclusively  for  16  years. 
The  world’s  best  Spanish,  first  prize  winners  at  4 state 
shows;  also  World's  Fair.  Circular  free.  H.  W. 
Chestnut.  Centralia.  Kan. 

Wyandottes 

Eggs,  $2.00  per  15.  New  York  winners.  Silver. 
White,  Buff,  Golden.  Blacks,  Columbian  and  Partridge 
Wyandottes.  Circular.  Geo.  E.  Howell,  Spruce  I arm, 
Howells,  N.  Y. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  up-to-date  White  and  Silver- 
Laced  Wyandottes,  $1  per  15.  J.  F.  Lesher,  Martel.  O. 

Wyandottes — Buff 

‘ “Quality”  Buff  Wyandottes.  Stock  and  eggs  trom 
prize  winners  at  Chicago,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Illinois  state 
shows.  The  best  at  living  prices.  Circulars.  H.  E. 
Bates.  Galesburg.  111. 

Buff  Wyandottes.  Just  won  three  firsts,  best  display 
at  America’s  greatest  show,  Madison  Square  Garden. 
Farm  raised,  business  birds.  Andrew  Riddell,  Route  6, 
1 Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

Walters'  winning  Buff  Wyandottes.  Blue  ribbon  win- 
ners at  Belvldere,  1910.  and  DeKalb,  1911.  If  you 
want  the  best,  write  for  mating  list.  Albert  Walters, 
Sycamore.  Ill 

Buff  Wyandottes,  bred  especially  for  winter  laying, 
good  size  and  color.  Eggs.  $1.50  per  15.  Special  prices 
in  quantities.  John  E.  Groh.  Freistatt.  Mo. 

Wyandottes — Columbian 

Columbian  Wyandottes.  Best  on  earth.  Madison 
Square  Garden  and  Grand  Central  Palace  winners.  Eggs 
$1.50  per  setting.  Day-old  chicks.  Send  stamp  for 
’ mating  list  and  photos.  The  Columbian  Poultry  Yards, 
East  Williston.  N.  Y\ 

Donald’s  Columbian  Wyandottes  won  at  JtrocKviue. 
- Canada,  Rochester.  N.  Y.  and  other  shows.  Extra  fine 
• matings  Eggs.  $2.00  and  $3.00  per  15.  Circulars. 
e M N Donald.  Box  C 134.  Morristown.  New  Yrork. 

The  best  Columbian  Wyandottes  come  from  New 
' England.  Keating's  challenge  strain  leads  them  all. 
- stock  and  eggs.  Free  circular.  Ralph  Woodward, 
; Box  K.  Grafton.  Mass. 

Columbian  Wyandotte  Eggs.  From  choice  yearling 
5 hens.  $2.00  per  15.  Incubator  eggs.  $7.00  per  100. 
g | Columbian  Corner  Poultry  Yards,  Route  5,  Elkhart, 

We  tell  how 
n people  using 
"details  of  how  we  hatched. 


Incubator  chickens,  die  by  hundreds 
to  save  them.  Send  us  the  address  of  ten  people  using 


Chicks  hatched  from  standard  bred,  good  laying 


Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns  and  Orpingtons.  Safe 
arrival -guaranteed.  Illustrated  catalogue.  Wolverine 
Hatchery,  513  Grandville.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Birds  of  Quality.  Kellerstrass  White  Orpingtons, 

Rose  Comb  Reds.  Winners  of  firsts  at  Sioux  City  ana 
Iowa  Falls.  Orpington  cockerels  and  eggs  for  sale. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Brubaker.  Hubbard,  Iowa. 

gives  correct  method: 


Bred  to  Lay!  Our  booklet 
send  stamp.  Tells  of  sensational  Leghorns, 
Wyandottes.  Plymouth  Rocks,  Orpingtons. 
Poultry  Farms.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


Reds, 

Cheviot 


Eggs!  Eggs!  Eggs!  The  hens  that  lay!  the  Duck* 
that  lay!  S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns;  Indian  Runner  Ducks. 
Prize  winning  strains.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Baldwin,  Keswick.  Iowa. 


Eggs,  $2.00  per  15  or  $10.00  per  100.  from  some 
grand  pens  of  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S-  C.  White 
■Leghorns.  All  birds  scoring  from  92  to  9o  points. 

c.  L.  Kepple.  Leechburg,  Pa. — 

Eggs  $1  per  15.  $2  per  40,  from  thorough-bred  Brah- 


Chicks  of  quality  from  5000  liens;  15 
hatched  in  mammoth  incubators,  capacity  21.000^ eggs. 
SfTe  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

Hatchery.  Macon,  Mo. 


varieties; 
000  eggs. 
Walnut  Hill 


Baby  chicks,  10c;  Single  Comb  Brown  and  White 
Leghorns,  highest  quality  from  the  best  laying  strains 
in  America.  Catalogue  free.  South  Kenton  Poultry 
Farm.  Kenton.  Ohio. 


mas.  Rocks.  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Leghorns 
Silver  Hamburgs.  15  varieties.  Catalogue.  S-  “• 
Mohr,  D.  A.  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


Mediterraneans-R.  C.  Brown  and  Buff  Leform 

Black  Leghorns.  Anconas,  Spanish.  Send  , 

record.  Eggs  in  season.  H.  E.  Rogers,  Mississipp 


street.  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Orpingtons 


Rhode 


Stock  and  j 


Chicks  from  some  of  the  finest  stock  in  the  country. 
Different  varieties.  Prices  right,  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.  Catalogue  free.  Wyngarden  Hatchery,  Box  1, 
Vriesland,  Michigan. 


' Chicks  10c  and  up.  Baby  chicks.  18  leading  varie- 
ties. all  pure  bred  stock.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Send  stamp  for  illustrated  catalog.  Blum  Hatchery, 
Chatfield.  Ohio. 


Baby  chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching  from  Single  and 
Rose-Comb  White  Orpingtons.  Day-old  Indian  Runner 
ducks.  Exhibition  stock.  John  S.  Leach.  Hartford 
City.  Ind. 


Day-Old  Chicks  from  twenty  standard  varieties  of  the 
best  show  and  fancy  utility  stock.  Good  strong,  healthy 
Catalogue.  Uhl  Hatchery,  New  Washington. 


Island  Reds.  Layers,  weighers.  Payers, 
eggs  for  sale.  Write  your  wants.  A.  G.  Darison.  B t 
9,  Downing.  Mo. 


Rhode  Island  Whites.  Investigate  this  grand  ne' 

breed.  Are  destined  to  surpasji  the  Redskin  popularity- 
catalogue  and  mating  list.  - ~ - 

Borodino,  N.  Y'.  


E. 


C.  Bartlett,  Box  501), 


leading  varieties  of 
order 


Extremely  low  prices  on  all 

fancy  poultry;  large  orders  a specialty:  get  >®“r  w 
in  early;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  M s Sincox. 
ren,  Illinois 


Eggs,  $2.00  per  15.  High  quality  at 
Barred.  White.  Buff,  Columbian  and  Par‘m£e 

Geo.  E.  Howell,  Spruce  Farm.  Howeiis, 


mouth  Rocks. 
New  York 


chicks. 

Ohio. 


Walnut  Grove  Poultry  Yards.  Eggs  from  ^^red 
Rocks,  Buff  Orpington.  Rhode  ^iand^H^in  1^^ d ^ ( 


Day  Old  Chicks  for  sale;  13  best  varieties,  show  and 
y ■ - -eek.  Catalogue  free. 


utility  stock,  thousands  per  .... 

Old  Honesty  Hatchery,  Dept.  S.  New  Washington.  - lno. 


Chicks.  We  ship  thousands.  Ten  varieties  includ- 
ing Reds  and  Orpingtons.  Booklet  and  testimonials 
free.  Freeport  Hatchery,  Box  IS.  Freeport 


Mich. 


Baby  chicks  from  Siner  strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
the  big  egg  strain.  Best.  25  for  $7.ofl;  second,  15c 

each.  Ridge  Egg  Farm.  YVest  Nyack,  N.  r. 

We  want 


White  Orpington  Bahy  Chicks.  Write  us. 
to  tell  you  about  our  great  strain  of  winter  layers. 
C.  H.  Higbee.  Casey.  111. 


Miscellaneous  Poultry 


Shady  Lawn  Poultry  Farm— Buff,  Barred  Rwks.  all 
breeds  Wyandottes.  Buff.  White.  Brown  Leghorns, 

. ’ ..  . . . Yfinnmne-  TfllllnilSfi  GpPSe. 


lots.  Also  Pheasant  eggs. 
Iowa. 


Columbian  Wyandottes,  Rose-Comb  BlacK 

Silver  cup.  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  Stoch_ 


baby  chicks.  Ernst  Schaaf.  3126  Leola  Ave..  St.  Lours 

Reds  (Single),  Partridge  Bocnins  Columbi^Wum 


dottes. 
ous  birds. 


Breeder  nineteen  years.  400  free-range. 

Catalogue.  William  J.  rasey.  KnoX'llie.  r_ 


jas.  W.  Anders.  A special  breeder  of  Barrfd 
Rocks  and  Black  Langslians.  Stock  for 


mouth 
and  eggs  in  season. 


Box  154,  Liberal.  Kansa. 


40  varieties  Goose,  Ducks.  Turkeys.  Cl  lckens.  ^ 

fowls.  Pheasants,  Guineas,  Pigeons  and  Rat  r 
Catalogue  free.  F.  J.  Damann.  Farmingtom 


Leghorn: 


Golden  Polish.  Hamburgs,  Minorcas:  Toulouse 
five  breeds  ducks,  white  turkeys,  guineas;  prize_  win 


needs  ducKs.  wnue  luiwjs,  i 

ners  Williamsport.  Bloomsburg  State  College.  ^L.titz.  ( 
Eggs  for  hatching;  free  catalogue.  B.  ’ 

| Uughesville.  Pa. 


Eggs,  all  leading  varieties,  Orpingtons^ 

Leghorns,  R,  js]an<S  Reds.  Minorcas.  Wyandottes, 

se  Geese;  Wm  KoeU  & Co.,  Hampton^ 

‘ beautiful,  best  la! 


Wyandottes.  Duck: 
to..  Hamptor 
, beautiful,  b _ 

Kaliler,  j crs.  winners  at  leading  shows;  cockerels, UrAu 


Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs,  very 

"ng  shows;  coeke. 

Alberding.  North  Judson,  Ind- 


$1.00  up.  Henry  F. 
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Dark  Cornish,  Black  and  White  Orpingtons,  S.  C. 
Huff  Leghorns.  Indian  Itunner  Ducks.  Stock  and  oggs 
for  sale.  S.  15.  Hartshorn  & Son,  Klrksvlllo,  Mo. 


Barred  Rocks.  Cockerels  for  sale.  Eggs  from  range 
flock,  $1.00  per  15;  pons,  $2.00.  M.  H.  Turkeys,  extra 
fine  breeders.  Miss  Sallie  Cox,  New  London,  Mo. 


Barred  Rock,  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorn.  Eggs 
from  fine  stock,  15,  $1.00;  100,  $5.00.  20  years  a 

breeder.  E.  A.  B.  Murphy.  Box  9,  Carmel.  Ind. 

Prize  winning  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Barred  Bocks. 
Eggs  one  fifty  to  two  dollars  per  setting.  1 guarantee 
satisfaction.  Geo.  VV.  Bause,  Hummelstown,  Pa. 

Sand  Hill  Poultry  Farm.  Can  furnish  you  eggs  from 
Cook's  Buff  Orpingtons  and  DeGraft  11.  I.  Beds,  blue 
ribbon  winners.  E.  M.  Wells,  Brovvnstovvn,  Ind. 


Whito  Holland  Turkeys — First  and  2d  pullets,  In- 
dianapolis, Ecb.,  1910;  mated  to  tom  scoring  98. 
Toms,  $0,  $8;  pullets,  $0.  Other  choice  matings, 
either  sex,  $5  each.  Mrs.  Geo.  Shepard,  Goodland, 
Indiana. 


Mammoth  Whito  Holland  Turkeys  Pure  bred,  large 
and  vigorous.  Erom  stock  winning  at  leading  shows. 
White  Wyandottes.  Eggs  for  hatching.  11.  W.  Ander- 
son, Stowartstown,  Pa. 


Large  White  Holland  turkeys;  30  pound  toms,  10- 
pound  liens;  eggs:  13,  $2.50;  50.  $7.50;  100,  $15.  Cir- 
cular free.  J.  C.  Hodges.  Waterloo,  Ind. 


Turkey  Eggs,  Bourbon  Reds.  $4.00  for  12.  Mammoth 
Bronze.  White  Holland  and  Narragansett,  $.3.00  for  12. 
W.  B.  Carle,  Route  1,  .facobsburg.  Ohio. 


To  introduce  my  breeds  of  nineteen  years'  experience. 
Eggs.  75c  per  13.  White  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes 
and  S.  C.  Reds.  C.  I.,  Yergy.  Douglassville,  Pa. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  and  Bose  Comb  Rhode 
Island  Beds.  Also  eggs,  $1.50  for  15,  from  my  choicest 
pons.  Sidney  Hudson,  Newton  Falls,  Ohio. 

Lembke’s  Rose  Comb  Reds  and  O.  I.  C.  Chester 
White  Hogs,  boars  and  gilts  for  sale.  Best  in  the 
West.  Lembke  & Lembke,  Griswold.  Iowa. 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks.  Eggs,  11  for  $1.00;  100. 
$0.00.  Bose  Comb  Black  Minorcas,  15  for  $1.50. 
Hutchins  Bros..  11.  D.  0.  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Bourbon  Red  turkey  eggs,  $3  fo 

shin  Ancona ; Rhode  Island  Bed 
15.  Geo.  Lehman,  Lashlcy,  Pa. 


' 10.  Blue  Andalu- 
iind  guineas,  $1  for 


M.  B.  Turkeys.  Eggs,  $2.00  for  0.  Toulouse  Geese. 
Eggs  30c  each.  Agnew,  Cannon  Falls,  Minn. 


Poultry  Supplies 


Green’s  Ideal  Poultry  Account  Book.  Simple,  easily 
understood,  comprehensive;  always  shows  profits  , or 
losses.  Sample  pages  and  price  on  application.  Hor- 
ton B.  Green.  Colchester,  111. 


Stock  and  Eggs — White,  Brown  Leghorns,  Aneonas. 
Black  Minorcas,  Barred  Bocks.  Standard  bred.  Write 

Lake  View  Farm,  Watkins,  New  Y'ork. 

Vale’s  R.  C.  Reds  and  Houdans  win.  Eggs,  $1.50  per 
15.  Member  of  Crested  Fowl  Breeders'  Association  of 
America.  F.  R.  Yale,  Pyesville,  Ohio. 


90  varieties  poultry,  eggs,  pigeons,  dogs,  nares,  etc. 
60-page  colored  description  book,  10c;  list  free.  Ber- 
gery’s  Farm.  Box  00,  Telford,  Pa. 


Stock  and  Eggs  for  sale.  Buff  Leghorns, 
Rocks  and  Collie  pups.  Blue  ribbon  winners. 
Swanger.  Box  H,  Pe  Graff,  Ohio. 


White 
Z.  E. 


Best  poultry  and  fruit  magazine  published,  25  cems 
a year.  Descriptive  literature  free.  American  Hen 
Magazine,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


Government  Farms  Free — Official  112  page  book  "Va- 
cant Government  Lands"  describes  every  acre  hi  every 
county  in  U.  IS.  How  secured  free.  1911  diagrams  and 
tables.  All  about  irrigated  farms.  Price  25c  postpaid. 
Webb  Pub.  Co.,  Pept.  72,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Oregon  Information — For  authentic  detailed  inl'or 
mutlon  concerning  fruit  growing,  dairying,  general 
farming,  manufacturing  and  business  opportunities  In 
any  part  of  Oregon,  address  Portland  Commercial 
Club,  Room  909,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Lyle,  Washington,  non -irrigated  fruit  lands  arc  equal 
to  any  In  the  Northwest.  Lyle  apples  won  the  prize  at 
the  Spokane  National  Apple  Show.  Get  In  on  the 
ground  floor  and  buy  the  cream  of  the  Klickitat  tracts 
from  O.  10.  Shlppey,  Lyle,  Wash. 


Cash  for  your  farm  or  business.  I bring  buyers  and 
seller  together.  No  matter  where  located.  If  you  want 
to  buy,  sell  or  exchange  any  kind  of  property,  any- 
where, address  Frank  1’.  Cleveland,  994  Adams  Express 
Building,  Chicago,  ill. 


Alvin,  Texas,  the  commercial  center  of  the  success- 
ful orange,  fig,  strawberry  and  truck  district  of  the 
Texas  gulf  coast;  soil  rich,  climate  delightful  and 
location  unexcelled.  Correspondence  solicited.  E.  C. 
& J.  F.  Webster. 


Bowel  trouble  and  roup  in  chicks.  Send  self-address- 
ed stamped  envelope  for  cure.  Miss  P.  C.  Johnson, 
Maxwell,  Iowa. 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 


Light  Brahmas,  Buff  Cochins,  Black  Langshans.  In- 
dianapolis winners.  Write  for  prices  of  stock.  J.  E. 
Coen.  Box  90,  Wingate,  Ind. 


Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs.  The  big  layers.  Write 
me  for  prices  on  eggs.  A few  nice  cockerels  for  sale. 
S.  H.  Petrie,  Lowell.  Ind. 


Bourbon  Red  turkeys,  Rose-Comb  Brown  Leghorn 
chickens  Eggs  for  hatching.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Price,  Belmont,  Ohio. 


Prize-Winning  Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  Langshans. 
Stock  for  sale.  Eggs  in  season.  John  Cole,  M.  D., 
Williamsfield,  111. 


S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  The 
state  show  winners.  Stock  for  sale.  D.  A.  Stoner 
Wichita,  Kan. 


White  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  B.  P. 
Rocks.  Eggs  $2  per  15;  $3.50  for  30.  A.  T.  Galby, 
Chetek.  Wis 


Ducks 


Sawyer’s  Indian  Runner  Ducks.  The  kind  that  win. 
First  prize  winners  at  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City  and  other  large  shows.  Drakes  with  fawn  heads. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Also  White  Chinese  Geese  and 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Write  for  descriptive  circular. 
W.  M.  Sawyer,  Box  F,  Lancaster,  Mo. 

Indian  Runner  Duck  Culture  Book.  How  to  handle. 
A toll  history.  Price,  75c.  Money  Order.  Pen  No.  1. 
all  fawn  and  white,  contains  my  prize  winners  of  first 
and  special.  Fine  markings;  11  eggs,  $2.50;  30  eggs, 
$5.00.  Poultry  catalogue.  Hare,  2 stamps.  Levi  D 
Yoder,  Box  28,  Dublin.  Pa. 

Indian  Runner  Duck  Culture — Finest  illustrated  duck 
book  published.  Describes  and  prices  greatest  money- 
makers. Tells  how  to  hatch  and  care  for  the  greatest 
egg-producing  fowl  on  earth.  Send  2 cents.  Berry’s 
Farm,  Clarinda,  Iowa. 


If  you  want  a part  of  one  of  the  very  choicest 
tracts  of  fruit  land  on  earth,  where  conditions  are 
ideal  for  gi owing  fruits  and  for  a home,  then  send 
for  copy  of  a beautiful  booklet  describing  Morrisania 
Ranch,  Grand  Valley,  Colo.  This  is  not  cheap  land 
—it.  sells  for  $300  per  acre,  including  perpetual  water 
right,  but  it  is  worth  the  money.  It  may  be  that 
some  mernbei  of  your  family  needs  the  benefit  of 
Colorado's  climate  for  some  form  of  lung  trouble. 
Get  a tract  of  this  land  ami  establish  your  home 
there  before  it  is  too  late.  The  ranch  contains  880 
acres,  and  only  part  of  it  is  for  sale,  for  we  will  de- 
velop the  remainder  for  our  own  use.  Shall  we  send 
you  the  booklet  which  describes  the  place?  Write  me 
if  interested.  James  M.  Irvine,  Editor  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Virginia.  Commercial  Apple  Orchard  of  1500  tlnee- 
year-old  red,  winter  apple  trees  and  42  acres  on  a 
ridge,  1500  feet  elevation,  in  the  center  of  Shenandoah 
Valley  with  magnificent  views,  absolutely  healthy  clim- 
ate, good  neighbors,  deep  soils  of  proved  fruiting  value. 
A combination  income  and  home  orchard.  I selected 
this  from  28  others  for  my  home;  business  removal 
compels  sale.  Price,  $5,143.  Terms  liberal.  Malcolm, 
Box  158,  Waynesboro,  Virginia. 


980  Acres  stock  farm,  $22  per  acre.  200  acres  tillable, 
balance  in  pasture  and  timber.  Good  buildings,  a pleas- 
ant home,  well  fenced,  one  creek,  several  brooks.  <50 
permanent  pure  springs,  water  all  soft,  two  miles  depot 
and  village,  large  hotels  near,  in  mountain  section,  no 
drouths  or  severe  storms,  climate  same  as  at  Asheville. 
All  white  people  in.  this  section.  Plenty  farm  help. 
160  acres  fruit  land,  mostly  set  to  winter  apples,  ad- 
joining above.  Good  mountain  loam  soil,  three  miles 
depot.  Price  $3,500.  Write  for  detailed  description. 
II.  F.  Lawrence,  Spruce  Pine.  Mitchell  Co.,  North 
Carolina. 


220  acres,  near  tho  Gulf;  buildings,  1,300  orange,  fig 
and  pecan  trees.  Also  one  unmounted  unused  Derning 
gasoline  sprayer,  complete.  Fig.  640  and  extras.  $150 
Write  for  description.  .1,  S.  Gaylord.  Barnwell,  Ala. 

For  Sale— 40  or  80  acres  in  Northwest,  Arkansas  fruit 
section,  35  acres  apples,  good  smooth  land,  well  located, 
6 room  house,  Lowell  1%  miles.  Price  $100.00  per 
acre;  good  terms.  A.  E.  Richards,  Mesa,  Arizona. 


New  Mexico  fruit  land  for  sale  by  owner;  40  acres 
finest  fruit  land,  under  two  ditches.  Water  free.  Clear 
title;  fenced.  Now  in  alfalfa.  M.  W.  Thompson,  Es- 
panola,  New  Mexico. 


Homes  in  healthy  West  Florida;  springs,  running 
water,  pine  timber;  10  acres  to  1000,  $15.  Part  pay  in 
crops.  "Facts  about  Florida"  free.  W.  S.  Reeve, 
Pensacola,  Fla. 


Mexico,  U.  S.,  Canada  public  lands;  secured  free  or 
purchased  without  residence;  40  cents  to  $1  per  acre. 
Write  Landseekers'  Guide,  Station  25,  Austin.  Tex. 


Virginia  apple  orchards  and  orchard  lands  for  sale  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley;  half  mile  from  railroad.  For 
particulars  write  Jacob  Goode,  owner,  Lipscomb.  Va. 


Twenty-three  acres,  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  1V2  miles 
from  good  town.  If  interested,  for  particulars  write 
Box  54.  Olathe,  Kansas. 


Irrigated  fruit,  truck  and  stock  farms  for  sale;  cir- 
cular free.  VV.  J.  Cheney,  Room  410  Mackay  Build- 
ing. San  Antonio,  Texas. 


Our  illustrated  catalogue,  high  grade  farms  in  Liv- 
ingston County,  Michigan,  sent  on  request.  Lee  Cham- 
berlain, Howell,  Mich. 


For  information  about  low-priced  homes,  write  to 
Henry  Merrill,  Box  35,  Rock  Branch,  Harnett  County, 
North  Carolina. 


For  fine  Arkansas  fruit  lands  write  J.  T.  Willis, 
Lamar,  Arkansas. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks.  Why  raise  chickens  for 
broilers  when  ducks  mature  in  half  the  time  and  easier 
1 1 raise.  Extra  large  breeder  and  show  stock.  Eggs, 
$5  per  100.  Oldest  breeder  in  West.  Oscar  Wells, 
Farina.  Til. 


Indian  Runner  Ducks.  Great  egg  producers.  Demand 
enormous.  Order  now;  $2.00,  13;  $3.50,  26;  utility. 
$5.00,  100.  Ducklings  after  April  15th.  Amos  Free- 
man, Westfield,  Indiana. 


Indian  Runner  ducks.  Finest  quality  and  heavy- 
laying strain;  eggs  now  $1.50  per  setting  of  13;  special 
prices  on  lots  of  50  or  more.  Mrs.  Jones  Pollock,  R.  D. 
9,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs,  $1.00  per  13.  Prize  win- 
ning  stock,  heavy  layers.  White  eggs.  Also  Buff  Orp- 
ington  eggs,  Cook  strain.  L.  R.  Street,  Webb  City,  Mo. 

Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs  for  setting  from  the  best 
laying  strain  in  America.  White  egg  strain,  $2  per 
13;  $8.00,  TQO.  Galileo  Peacock,  Mooresville,  Ind. 

Rhodes’  White  Indian  Runners,  the  coming  duck. 
Booking  orders  for  stock  for  fall  delivery.  Eggs,  $G 
per  12.  Mrs.  A.  N.  Rhodes.  New  Castle.  Ind. 


Colorado  Fruit  Ranch,  in  one  of  the  best  fruit  sec- 
tions of  state;  27  acres;  22  in  high  cultivation;  12  in 
full  bearing  apples,  best  commercial  varieties;  1V2  in 
full  bearing  peaches;  1 acre  in  home  orchard  of  pears, 
plums,  prunes,  apricots;  IV2  acres  4-year-old  pears;  % 
acre  cherries,  half  in  bearing;  5 acres  alfalfa,  grapes, 
strawberries,  small  fruit.  Beautiful  surroundings;  splen- 
did equipment;  fine  home.  Sickness  cause  of  sale. 
For  particulars  write.  Rev.  F.  L.  MacLeod,  Princeton 
Ranch,  Silt,  Colo. 


Texas  Land  For  Sale. 

Good  Texas  state  lands,  $1.50  to  $5  per  acre;  one- 
fortieth  cash,  balance  40  years;  some  don't  require  resi- 
dence.  Write  J.  Snyder,  537  Congress.  Austin.  Tex. 


NURSERY  STOCK,  BERRY  PLANTS.  ETC. 


Go  to  Southwestern  Washington,  where  land  is  cheap, 
where  ten  acres  make  a farm;  no  irrigation  needed;  no 
blizzards,  cyclones  nor  drouths.  On  the  Pacific  slope 
our  climate  is  unsurpassed ; plenty  of  good  hunting  and 
fishing;  cheap  fuel,  coal  and  wood;  dairying,  poultry 
raising,  fruit  growing  and  gardening  pay.  For  views 
and  information  gathered  through  Southwestern  Wash- 
ington Development  Association,  address  Portland  Com- 
mercial Club.  Portland,  Oregon. 


Big  Pekin  ducks,  best  birds  for  the  fruit  grower; 
great  layers;  hardy,  easily  penned;  eggs  $1,  11;  $4,  50; 
$7.  100.  Paul  Griffith,  Fredericktown,  Mo. 


Indian  Runner  ducks,  fawn  and  white.  Wonderful  egg 
egg  producers.  Eggs  $1.00  per  13.  Booklet  free.  Aaron 
Fisher,  Box  31,  La  Park,  Pa. 


Mammoth  Pekin  ducks,  four  firsts  at  state  show 
Weigh  9 to  12  pounds.  Eggs;  circular.  Jos.  H.  Kitch- 
en, Eldorado,  Wisconsin. 


Indian  Runner  Ducks,  150  breeders,  mine  lay  all 
winter.  Eggs,  $1  per  15;  $5  per  100.  Bernard  Reed, 
McConnelsville,  Ohio. 


Indian  Runner  Ducks.  White  egg  utility  strain.  In- 
teresting price  list  free.  Write  for  it  now.  G.  W.  Gib- 
bens.  Hadley,  111. 


Indian  Runner  Eggs— $5.00  per  100;  $3.00  per  50; 
$2.00  per  30;  $1.00  per  13.  Circular  free.  A.  M. 
Wliitford,  Farina,  111. 


Indian  Runner  Ducks — Pure  fawn  and  white.  Great- 
est of  all  breeds.  Eggs  $1  per  12.  Stanley  H.  Alton, 
Modale,  Iowa. 


Mammoth  Pekin  duck  eggs,  11  for  $1;  100  for  $6; 
from  140-egg  strain.  Hutchins  Bros.,  Pulaski,  N.  Y., 
Route  6. 


Indian  Runner  duck  eggs,  $1  for  15.  Brown  Chinese 
goose  eggs,  20c  each.  Burr  Fleming,  Kinsley,  Kansas. 


Indian  Runner  duck  eggs. 

Burns  City,  Ind. 


Write  Jasper  Williams, 


Toulouse  and  White  China  geese  eggs,  $3  per  12; 
Mallard  duck.  $1  per  11.  All  varieties  of  exhibition 
Wyandottes,  $1.50  per  15.  Stock  reasonable.  Mahaney 
Bros.,  Winterrowd.  111. 

Eggs.  Embden  and  Brown  China  Geese,  Pekin  and 
Colored  Muscovy  Ducks.  Bronze.  Bourbon  and  Black 
Turkeys ; also  Barred  Rocks.  Mahaney  Bros.,  Box  2, 
Winterrowd.  111. 


Your  heart’s  desire  realized  at  last,  in  one  of  our 
orange  groves,  on  monthly  payments.  Fine,  healthful 
climate,  ideal  home  and  guaranteed  investment.  Our 
free  booklet  "A"  tells  the  story.  Write  for  it  today. 
Gulf  Coast  Development  Company,  Algoa,  Texas. 


The  Walla  Walla  Valley  is  twice  as  large  as  the  state 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  offers  countless  opportunities  to 
the  small  tract  farmer.  Climate  is  glorious,  winter 
and  summer.  Exceptional  educational  facilities.  Land 
values  are  reasonable.  Full  information  regarding  fruit 
lands,  farm  lands,  truck  gardening,  dairying,  etc. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet  No.  17.  The  Com- 
mercial Club,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Best  paying  young  commercial  orchard  in  ’Virginia. 
Fruit  sales,  1910,  $11,000,  go  $30,000  when  other  blocks 
bear;  300  acres,  85  planted.  Near  city,  four  railroads, 
macadam  roads,  best  educational  advantages;  suit  gen- 
tleman or  practical  grower  who  wants  beautiful  home 
and  income  property.  Splendid  condition.  Details  on 
application.  W.  G.  Stevens,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


Nurserymen  and  dealers  in  small  fruit  plants  will 
find  The  Fruit-Grower's  classified  department  a cheap 
and  effective  medium  of  advertising.  This  is  really 
an  important  "news”  page  of  every  issue,  and  an 
advertisement  in  this  department  brings  good  returns. 
Rat?  is  only  4 cents  per  word  each  insertion.  Try  an 
ad  next  month. 

Shipper’s  Pride  Red  Raspberries — Plants  for  sale. 
Spring  delivery.  The  variety  of  raspberries  that  pay; 
hardy,  very  prolific,  vigorous  grower,  immense  cropper; 
fruit  bright  red  and  large,  exquisite  flavor,  ideal  ship- 
per; 25  plants,  postpaid,  60c;  express,  100,  $1.50;  500, 
$5;  1.000.  $8.50,  f.  o.  b.  Book  your  orders  now  for 
spring  shipment.  A.  W.  -Richardson,  Howard  Lake, 
Minn. 


___  AGENTS  WANTED 

I have  a few  openings  left  for  real  live  hUHllers- 
a splendid  chance  to  Improve  your  spare  time  th)-. 
winter.  A money  making  proposition;  excellent  side 
line  for  nursery  salesmen.  It  will  pay  you  to  write 
at  once.  A.  II.  Orccmiahl,  Box  1277,  8!„  Joseph.  Mo 

Wanted — Local  men  to  take  orders  for  nursery  stock 
in  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Illinois,  Nebraska.  Ex 
perlence  unnecessary.  Cash  weekly.  National  Nur- 
Hcrles,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

_____ MISCELLANEOUS 

Farms  Wanted— Don’t  pay  'oimnl; We  find 
you  direct  buyer.  Write,  describing  property,  naming 
lowest  price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  prop 
erties  free.  American  Investment  Association,  20 
Palace,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

You  need  Extension  Primers.  They  are  a neee>;:Tty 
for  your  stationary  gas  engine  or  automobiles.  Only  $J 
each.  Write  for  booklet  today;  It  will  be  a revelation. 
The  Extension  Primer  Co.,  3020  8.  Grand,  St.  Louis. 
Mo. 

Berry  Tickets  and  Stationery  for  growers  and  other-;. 
No  cheating  by  pickers  if  you  use  my  tickets.  Samples 
free.  T.  M.  Jones,  Gorevllle,  111. 

For  Sale— One  carload  of  1-6  bushel  Climax  pencil 
baskets.  Big  discount.  Our  trees  killed.  U.  G.  Al- 
bert, Lincoln,  Neb. 

25  Beautiful  Post  Cards,  10c;  15  Easter,  10  assorted. 
Postcard  Specialty  < >> . , Dept.  75,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

HELP  WANTED 

500  Mtn  20  to  40  years  old  wanted  at  once  for  elec- 
tric railway  motormen  and  conductors;  $60  to  $100  a 
month;  no  experience  necessary;  fine  opportunity;  no 
strike.  Write  immediately  for  application  blank.  Ad- 
dress Railway,  X-507-203  Dwight  Bldg.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

You  are  wanted  for  government  positions;  $80  month; 
annual  vacations,  short  hours,  no  "lay-offs."  Common 
education  sufficient.  Over  12,000  appointments  coming 
this  year.  Influence  unnecessary.  Send  postal  imme- 
diately for  list  of  positions  open.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  H-15,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

FREE  EXCURSION  TO 
PECOS  PALISADES 

The  Sunshine  Valley  of  Texas 

Get  away  from  the  cold  winters  and  visit  the  won- 
derful new  Imperial  litigation  Project  in  lower  Pecos 
Valley,  Texas,  just  ahead  of  Orient  Railway  construc- 
tion. Rich,  fertile  fruit  and  alfalfa  land,  with  per- 
petual water  rights.  Many  Northern  farmers  moving 
in.  Irrigation  system  finished.  I will  sell  you  a $75 
lot  with  perpetual  water  right  in  any  of  three  new 
towns,  in  the  irrigation  project,  and  furnish  you  FREE 
Railroad  Fare  from  Kansas  City  to  Pecos  Palisades 
and  Return.  Give  you  a 200-Mile  Auto  Trip  While 
Inspecting  the  Project.  Excursion  will  be  personally 
conducted.  An  enjoyable,  educational  and  profitable 
trip.  Write  or  wire  for  reservation.  Party  leaves 
Kansas  City  April  21. 

W.  R.  DRAPER, 

924  Baltimore  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

PEACHES  SAFE,  APPLES  SURE 
STRAWBERRIES  SOUND 

at  Springdale,  Washington  Co.,  Northwest  Arkansas. 
Oats  planted,  ground  plowed,  big  crops  assured.  Buy 
now  and  get  1911  fruit  crop.  Here  are  samples;  20 
acres  set  solid  to  7-year-old  apple  and  peach  trees,  two 
miles  from  town,  $1,750.  Only  $450  cash. 


Cumberland  Raspberry  Plants.  Also  a lot  of  Hough- 
ton and  Downing  Gooseberry  plants,  and  20,000  1-year 
Asparagus  roots,  the  Mammoth  White,  Barr’s  Mam- 
moth.  Sommer  Bros. , 2315  S.  22d,  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

300  leading  varieties  Strawberry  plants.  $1.50  express  \ 
paid;  25  Black  Raspberry  seedlings,  never  winter  kill, 
$1.00  express  paid,  W.  H.  Koell,  Hampton,  Iowa. 

Trees  strictly  true  to  name.  Grown  from  carefully 
selected  scions;  lowest  prices;  write.  The  Outlook 
Nursery.  E.  P.  Dopps,  Prop.,  Outlook,  Wash. 


Sixty  acres  set  to  fruit,  nicely  improved,  14  acres  in 
strawberries.  $6,000;  160  acres,  partly  improved,  $1,600; 
37  acres,  400  apple  trees,  house,  barn,  nicely  located, 
only  $1,800;  103  acres,  32  Ben  Davis  apple.  95  culti- 
vated. Crop  will  pay  for  it.  Nicely  improved.  Price, 
$5,500. 


Chanute  Nurseries.  Apples  and  peach  6c  and  up. 
Other  stock  in  proportion.  Write  today  for  catalog. 
James  Truitt  & Sons.  Chanute,  Kan. 


Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants,  Ornamentals.  Reasonable 
prices.  No  agents  or  monkey  business.  Price  list  free. 
E P.  Drew,  Yon'calla,  Oregon. 


For  Salt — 55  acres  located  two  miles  from  depot; 
2000  bearing  apple  trees,  peaches  and  other  fruits  for 
family  use;  15  acres  in  timber,  balance  in  cultivation; 
four-room  frame  nouse.  frame  barn,  good  well  and  cis- 
tern. A bargain  at  the  price  asked,  $3,500.  Located 
in  the  famous  Springdale  fruit  district.  L.  G.  Freder- 
icks, Springdale,  Washington  Co.,  Ark. 


For  Sale — 90,000  acres  of  fruit  land,  located  in  the 
fruit  belt  in  sunny.  Southern  British  Columbia.  Land 
which  has  same  climate  and  soil  is  selling  at  from 
$100  to  $600  per  acre  when  sub-divided  in  ten-acre 
tracts.  We  are  offering  the  entire  block  at  $10  per 
acre,  on  easy  terms.  Address  P.  O.  Box  307,  Ross- 
land,  1>.  C.,  Canada. 


My  business  is  to  bring  together  buyers  and  sellers  of 
real  estate,  either  city  or  farm  property.  If  y>u  wish 
to  make  a quick  turn,  try  listing  it  with  me;  tho  entry 
will  cost  you  nothing.  Or,  if  seeking  good  values  in 
farm  or  city  homes,  write  me.  Business  done  promptly 
and  on  the  square.  E.  H.  Graves.  53  Gloyd  Bldg., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Large  Toulouse  and  Embden  geese;  Indian  Runner 
ucKs.  Stock  and  eggs.  Bronze  turkeys,  vigorous 
Quality;  circular.  Bert  McConnell.  Ligonier.  Ind. 


hpJIuSf"!04?  Toulou8e  Geese  e99S  for  Sille'  25  Ms.  eaen; 
beautiful  stock.  I am  booking  orders  now.  Send  for 
circular.  Roy  Crandall.  Albion.  N.  Y. 

at30,  Ya„rietie3  Geese.  ducks,  chickens.  Catalogue  free. 
Mmkel  & Co. . Mapteton,  Minn. 


Pigeons 


Pigeons— “Maltese  Hen” 


Maltese  hen,  Carneaux  and  Pigmy  Pouters.  Best 
. . ’ reasonable;  buy  the  best,  quality  means  success. 

I.afremere.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Turkeys 


Bronze  Turkeys,  cockerels  $6; 

Langshan  cockerels.  $2;  lots  r 


. . - , eggs,  25c  each ; Black 

....  ...  cockerels,  $2;  lots,  $1.50  each;  18  eggs,  $1.50 

i eaehoi.  mdteV  8<Vese’  eggs-  25c-  ri™t  winners 
each  class.  John  Lorenz,  Spring  Valley  Farm,  Per- 


•'ille.  Mu 


For  saie-Mammoth  White  Holland  Turkeys,  young 
flotrt  Til  ;."st  nnze  'vilmers  Jacksonville  and  Pitts- 
M s.uhM  I ?!  I'10’  1!M0:  Dce-  19-20.  1010.  Tlios. 
L • sluhl|leHcld.  Route  No.  (i,  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 

White  Holland  Turkeys  by  36th  tom. 


Ducks, 


u ,,  , lvhuu  Indian  Runner 

Both  Stock 1 LV°mb  Wch‘t0  Deghorns,  200  egg  strains. 

Pleasure  Krcd  w83'-,,  Clrcular-  Fiec  correspondence  a 
Pleasure.  Fred  H.  Moore,  Rochester,  Ind. 


Missoula,  Montana.  An  active,  wide-awake  city  of 
20,250;  ideal  climate,  pure  water.  Elevation  and  soil 
unexcelled  for  fruit,  grains  and  vegetables.  Montana 
leads  the  TT.  S.  in  production  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  hay 
and  potatoes.  Write  for  booklet  K,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Missoula,  Montana. 


Delivered  free,  150  strawberry  plants,  $1.  Three  best 
varieties,  including  Dunlap.  Nursery  stock.  List  free 
John  F.  Dayton.  Waukon,  Iowa. 


SEEDS  FOR  SALE 


Many  Fruit-Grower  readers  have  surplus  seeds  of 
choice  varieties  of  vegetables  or  flowers,  and  they  can 
profitably  advertise  same  under  this  heading.  Or  per- 
haps you  can  exchange  some  of  your  seeds  for  other 
varieties  held  in  surplus  by  other  subscribers.  Make 
use  of  The  Fruit-Grower’s  classified  department  freely. 


Watermelons,  Halbert’s  Honey,  75c;  Rubber  Rinds, 
new  shipper,  $1  pound.  Papershell  pecan,  prepared,  2c. 
Halbert,  Originator,  Coleman,  Texas. 


FOR  EXCHANGE 


Many  Fruit-Grower  readers  have  articles  of  various 
kinds  which  can  be  profitably  advertised  under  this 
heading.  Try  out  The  Fruit-Grower  Classified  De- 
partment  for  anything  you  desire  to  sell  or  exchange. 


SPRAY  PUMPS 


I have  fifty  commercial  orchards  in  full  bearing. 
Trees  sprayed;  no  blight.  Come  on  down  and  see  this 
wonderful  fruit  and  grain  country. 

WE  HAVE  NO  CROP  FAILURES 

Map  Missouri  or  Arkansas,  15c,  postpaid.  Illustrat- 
ed book,  40  pages,  5c  postpaid. 

LOTT,  “THE  LAND  MAN,’’ 

311  Finance  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


l?ve  SALESMAN 

WANTED  TO  SELL—  17  I?  C 

Peyton  Bros.  & Barnes  I 

They  are  “TRUE  TO  NAME”  p_cL  WooL-lw 
and  Adapted  to  Yout  Locality  V^aSIl  VV  66Kiy 

Boonvilie  Nurseries,  Boonville,  Mo. 


DUST  SPRAYING 
Dust  Spraying — The  all-round  modern  method;  Dust 
spraying  lias  been  tested  for  all  kinds  of  work,  and 
has  made  good.  Want  to  spray  apples?  Our  booklet 
gives  partial  list  of  winnings  made  by  dust-sprayed 
fruit  at  all  the  apple  shows.  Want  to  spray  grapes? 
The  president  of  the  Council  Bluffs  Grape  Growers' 
Association  tells  his  experience  with  dust  as  compared 
with  liquid.  Want  to  spray  vegetables,  or  strawberries 
or  potatoes?  Then  our  literature  will  tell  you  of 
actual  experience  of  practical  men.  No  theory,  no 
guess  work — actual  experience  by  men  who  count  the 
costs  and  watch  results.  For  information  on  any  of 
these  points,  or  on  any  other  spraying  subject,  write 
to  Dust  Sprayer  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Fruit  and  Stock  Farm  For  Sale — 266  acres,  60  there- 
of in  fruit,  mostly  pears,  all  of  bearing  age;  buildings 
and  fences  new.  Best  paying  investment  in  West 
Texas;  the  healthiest  location  on  earth.  Have  been 
living  on  place  for  31  years  and  want  to  retire;  no 
agents.  For  particulars  address  Box  186,  Boerne,  Tex. 


Rogue  River  Valley  fruit  is  best.  Valley  Association 
markets  all  produced.  Poultry  pays  enormously  and 
goes  well  with  orcharding.  Elevation,  soil,  drainage, 
at  Wolf  Creek,  perfect.  Six  passenger  trains  stop  daily. 
Leaflet  explains.  Address  W.  G.  Smith,  owner,  Wolf 
Creek,  Oregon. 

Texas  School  Lands.  Over  1,000.000  acres  for  sale  by 
the  state:  you  can  buy  640  acres  at  $2  an  acre;  pay  $32 
cash  and  balance  after  40  years;  fine  farming  and  fruit 
land  and  healthy  climate.  For  further  information  send 
6 cents  postage.  Investor  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  79,  San  An- 
tonio, Tex. 


Sell  your  high-priced  land  and  buy  the  cheapest,  con- 
sidering all  advantages,  where  farming  is  a safe  propo- 
sition, near  a thriving  town  of  600,  on  a double  tracked 
rock-ballasted  railroad  95  miles  from  Kansas  City. 
Address  E.  R.  Evans,  Lebo,  Coffey  Co.,  Kansas. 


For  Sale — 130-acre  improved  fruit  and  stock  farm  in 
Taos  Valley,  New  Mexico.  Water  right  100  years  old. 
For  price  and  particulars,  address  E.  B.  Smart,  Ar- 
royo Hondo,  New  Mexico. 


If  you  will  put  aside  your  barrel  sprayer  for  a 
larger  outfit,  and  if  your  old  sprayer  is  in  good  work- 
ing condition,  why  not  advertise  it  for  sale  or  ex- 
change? The  Fruit-Grower's  classified  department  of- 
fers a cheap  and  effective  medium  of  advertising,  and 
you  will  have  little  difficulty  in  disposing  of  your 
sprayers  to  persons  who  are  in  the  market.  Send  copy 
for  trial  advertisement. 


We  send  spray  material  to  local  representaties  to  be 
paid  for  when  sold.  Splendid  proposition  for  growers 
during  winter.  Write  for  sample  and  particulars. 
Tak-a-nap  Co.,  Germantown.  Pa. 


For  Sale— One  “Cyclone”  (the  standard)  and  one 
“Ideal"  dust  spraying  machine,  in  first-class  condition. 
A bargain,  if  taken  at  once.  For  particulars,  write 
Goo.  Brusse,  Decatur,  Ark. 


Sprayers  For  Sale — One  two-horse  engine  and  one 
traction;  both  in  good  repair;  used  only  two  years;  am 
leaving  farm.  E.  B.  Gay,  Griswold.  Iowa. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Hogs  turn  waste  fruit  into  profit.  Chester  White 
pigs,  $10.00  each,  registered.  Order  now  for  March  pigs. 
Geu.  E.  Howell.  Spruce  Farm,  Howells,  N.  Y'. 


Milch  Goats — Swiss  and  Spanish  breeds.  G.  H. 
Wickersham.  1244  St.  Francis  ave.,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


Don’t  Wear  a Truss 

NEW  RUPTURE  CURE 

Brooks’  Appliance.  New 
discovery.  Wonderful. 
No  obnoxious  springs  or 
pads.  Automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts 
together  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves 
No  lymphol.  No  lies. 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on 
trial.  Pat.  Sept.  10,  ’01. 
CATALOGUE  FREE 
C.  E.  BROOKS, 

3820  Brooks  Building, 
Marshall,  Michigan. 


219  EGG  STRAIN 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Have  always  been  winners  wherever 
shown.  Send  for  mating  list.  Eggs 
for  hatching  from  run  of  pens.  15 
for  $1,50,  30  for  $2.50,  50  for  $3.50 
and  $6.00  per  100.  Special  Matings 
—15  for  $3.00.  30  for  $5.00,  50  for 
$8,110  and  $15.00  per  100.  W.  A. 
Hartman,  Box  J 242,  Winterset,  la. 


“RRFD.Tn  T a y”P0ULTRY  pays,  stock 

DIXILIJ-  1 I Eggs.  Chicks.  Catalog  free. 

H.  RUBLE,  Box  21,  ALBERT  LEA,  MINNESOTA. 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Eggs  from  winning  stock.  $1.50  per  15.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  GEO.  G.  REISTER,  Washington,  Iowa 


SWEET  POTATO  SLIPS 

at  $2.00  per  1000;  10.000  for  $17.50.  A11  leading 

varieties;  Strawberry  also,  at  $2.50  per  1000. 

JOHN  LIGHTFOOT,  East  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Fifty  Collie  puppies  from  registered  stock,  $5  up; 
20  P.  dog.  hare  and  poultry  catalogue;  stamp.  Failing 
Poultry  Farm.  La  Fargeville.  N.  Y. 


Fox  Terriers,  all  ages.  Beautiful  puppies.  Ready  to 
ship.  Best  rat  or  hunting  or  pet  dog  on  earth.  Write 
for  prices  to  T.  H.  Kaldenberg,  Pella,  Iowa. 


Lafer’s  Insecticide 

An  insect  exterminator.  A disease  destroyer. 
Sickly  trees  made  well.  As  a fertilizer  has  no 
equal.  Spraying  not  necessary.  Simply  by  being 
applied  to  tree,  on  soil  around  roots,  it  is  absorbed 
and  the  tree  becomes  its  own  protector.  For  free 
pamphlet  address 

J.  W.  LAFER 

Sta.  B..  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  2a.  Toledo.  Ohio. 
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To  Boys  and  Girls. 

When  I was  a small  boy  the  thing 
I most  desired  was  a Shetland  pony. 
Some  of  the  boys  I knew  in  town  had 
such  a pony  and  they  had  so  much  fun 
with  it;  but  I had  to  content  myself 
with  a full-sized  horse,  which  was 
twice  as  high  as  I was.  It  was  a hard 
job  to  get  into  the  saddle  without  as- 
sistance, but  when  I did,  I had  lots  of 
fun,  and  1 believe  the  old  horse  often 
had  lots  of  fun,  too,  at  some  of  the 
pranks  we  used  to  get  into. 

But  while  I had  a great  big  horse,  I j 
might  have  had  a Shetland  pony,  had 
the  publishers  in  those  days  been  as 
generous  as  they  are  wow.  I know  of 
a man  in  St.  Paul  who  publishes  a 
farm  paper,  and  who  has  given  away 
thirty  Shetland  ponies 
to  boys  and  girls  who 
get  subscribers  to  his  M 
paper.  That  looks  to  J 


me  like  a splendid 
scheme,  for  boys  and 


ates  the  spraying  machine  and  the 
traction  wagons.  Power  furnishes  the 
electric  lights  to  light  up  the  house 
and  barn,  and  pump  the  water.  But 
as  convenient  as  are  the  means  for  de- 
riving mechanical  power,  and  as  com- 
mon as  gasoline  engines  are,  it  does 
seem  strange  that  so  few  farm  homes 
are  provided  with  water  under  pres- 
sure. Such  a convenience  is  easily 
within  the  reach  of  every  ambitious 
farmer,  and  what  farmer’s  wife  is  there 
who  would  not  like  to  have  water  under 
pressure  in  her  kitchen?  Where  is  the 
farmer  who  would  not  like  to  have 
water  under  pressure  in  his  barn,  al- 
ways ready  for  use  either  day  or 
night? 

Imagine  the  convenience  of  water 
under  pressure  for  just  such  a pur- 
pose as  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration.  A little  gasoline  en- 
gine has  taken  the  place  of  the  tower- 
ing windmill,  and  is  delivering  water 


girls  can  get  subscribers  lots  easier 
than  grown-up  folks  can,  and  for  their 
efforts  they  have  a chance  to  get  a 
pony. 

To  a boy  who  lives  in  town  a Shet- 
land pony  is  good  for  nothing  but  to 
have  fun  with,  and  for  that  purpose 
they  can  beat  a whole  regiment  of 
football  teams,  but  for  the  boy  who 
lives  on  a farm  such  a pony  will  afford 
just  as  much  fun  and  in  addition  will 
help  the  boy  do  lots  of  work.  It  is 
lots  nicer  for  a boy  to  have  a pony  his 
size  for  pulling  a cultivator  or  weeder 
through  the  garden.  Then,  when 
school  days  come,  the  pony  is  the  fin- 
est thing  in  the  world  to  ride  to 
school.  My!  but  it  is  fine  to  have  a 
Shetland  pony. 


through  a hose  to  wash  the  automo- 
bile and  buggy.  It  may  be  piped  to  a 
pneumatic  tank,  where  it  will  give  a 
regular  and  continuous  supply  in  the 
house,  barn  or  lawn,  and  may  even  be 
used  for  irrigating  the  garden  or 
strawberry  bed.  Water  under  pres- 
sure is  one  of  the  greatest  conven- 
iences and  time  savers. 


% ^ 

Comparative  Cost  of  Horses  and  Auto- 
mobiles. 

In  connection  with  the  special  arti- 
cles on  farm  and  orchard  machinery  in 
this  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  we 
have  tried  to  get  actual  figures  as  to 
cost  of  keeping  horses  and  automobiles 
for  helping  out  in  farm  work.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  automobile  is  most  too 


A 


TITTLE  GASOLINE  ENGINE  DOES  THE  WORK. 
Photo  from  Fuller  & Johnson,  Madison,  Wis. 


Not  long  ago  this  Shetland  pony 
man  I speak  of  had  a little  black  beau- 
ty which  he  called  “Captain  Jerry,” 
and  which  he  intended  giving  away 
this  spring  to  the  boy  or  girl  who  got 
the  most  subscribers  for  his  paper. 
With  the  pony  he  also  intended  giving 
the  necessary  harness,  cart,  saddle 
and  bridle,  so  that  the  whole  outfit 
would  be  ready  for  use  the  minute  it 
reached  the  small  boy  or  girl  winner. 
I shall  tell  The  Fruit-Grower’s  adver- 
tising man  about  “Captain  Jerry,”  and 
it  may  be  that  “Captain  Jerry’s”  own- 
er will  tell  the  boys  and  girls  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  Family  how  the  pony 
may  be  had. 

Water  Under  Pressure. 

Power  machinery  is  being  developed 
for  almost  every  need  of  the  farmer. 
Bower  engines  pull  the  plows  and  har- 
rows, power  operates  the  binder,  milk 
separator,  feed  grinder;  power  oper- 


new  for  reliable  figures  to  have  been 
compiled,  from  standpoint  of  farmers. 
However,  we  did  get  the  figures  kept 
by  a physician  who  kept  three  horses 
to  use  in  his  practice;  the  account 
with  the  horses  was  kept  for  two  years 
and  then  he  kept  an  automobile  for 
one  year,  and  accurate  records  were 
kept  for  the  three  years. 

This  doctor  has  a large  practice, 
covering  considerable  territory,  and 
needed  three  horses;  he  kept  a man  to 
take  care  of  the  horses,  and  bought  all 
his  feed.  The  first  year  the  cost  of 
caring  for  the  horses,  feed,  shoeing, 
rent  of  stable,  etc.,  was  an  average  of 
$84.35  per  month;  the  next  year  the 
same  items  averaged  $90.21  per  month. 
These  figures  included  wages  of  man 
to  care  for  the  horses. 

The  next  year  the  doctor  kept  an  au- 
tomobile to  cover  his  territory,  and  his 
monthly  expense  averaged  $29.57,  and 
he  covered  even  more  territory.  The 


New  Idea  in  Nursery  Stock 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  corn  growers  throughout  all  of  the  corn  belt  no 
longer  go  on  the  plan  of  selecting  their  seed  corn  out  of  the  bin. 
Instead,  they  maintain  a “breeding  plat,”  where  they  can  give  extra 
good  care  to  the  plants,  and  from  which  they  can  select  extra  good  ears 
from  extra  good  plants,  and  produce  from  this  seed  an  extra  good  crop. 
The  animal  breeders  are  even  more  careful  in  the  selection  of  the  sires  to 


Propagation  of  budded  apples  in  The  Winfield  Nursery.  Apple  Seedlings,  showing  one  year s 
growtliTePjre °butl  is  started  ' No.  1.  dotted  line,  showing  where  tad.  an = set ■*  "«**£ 
showing  seedline  top  cut  off  ready  to  allow  buds  to  start.  Note  the  fine  root  foundation  lorm  a 
f.T un,U„ M > . ...  ‘7 u:  D Annih  hnip  rnnt  1 • n Iso  t lie  double  system  of  roots,  upper  or 


showing  seedling  top  cut  off  ready  to  allow  buds  to  start,  wore  ‘ of  roSts 

before  the  top  is  started  in  Budded  Apple  (whole  root);  also  the  double  system  of  roots, 
brace  roots  and  lower  or  foundation  roots. 


UlllCC  UAI13  anil  lUIVVl  Ul  l UUUUI.  v.vs.i  1 V V ^ • 

head  their  stables  or  herds.  But  orchardists  have  been  a little  hit  slow  in 
adopting  the  selection  method  as  a means  of  improving  their  orchard 
fruits.  It  has  been  followed  in  a small  way  for  a number  of  years  by  hor- 
ticulturists in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  has  remained  for  le 
Winfield  Nurseries  to  make  use  of  the  selection  method  in  a commercial 


way. 


Of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  trees  growing  in  the  nurseries  be 
longing  to  this  company,  every  tree  has  come  from  buds  or  scions  pro- 
duced upon  trees  of  known  fruitfulness.  Instead  of  selecting  propagation 
stock  from  the  nursery  rows,  scion  orchards  or  any  sort  of  tree,  ever} 
single  tree  from  which  propagating  wood  is  taken  must  undergo  the  score 
card  test.  The  fruiting  habit  of  every  parent  tree  must  be  known  for  a 
period  of  years. 

In  order  to  do  this  most  satisfactorily  The  Winfield  Nursery  maintains 
two  large  commercial  orchards.  One  of  these,  covering  160  acres,  is  located 
at  Palisade  Colo.,  and  includes  Elberta  peaches,  Reagan  and  Stayman  Wme- 
san  and  other  choice  varieties  of  apples.  At  Green  River,  Utah,  is  the  other 
orchard  which  covers  300  acres,  and  is  planted  with  Bartlett.  Buerre  De 
Aniou  kieffer  and  Garber  pears;  Elberta,  Champion  and  salway  Peaches, 
with  orchards  of  such  sizes  as  these  and  located  in  such  choice  districts  as 
thev  are,  it  makes  possible  the  great  care  which  is  used  in  selecting  the 
propagating-  wood  from  trees  of  known  fruitfulness. 

In  addition  to  care  in  selection  of  the  parent  trees,  an  unusual  amount 
of  care  is  expended  in  growing  the  stock,  culling,  grading,  fumigating,  stor- 
ing and  packing.  These  operations  all  take  skill,  brains  and  equipment,  and 
no  nursery  firm  in  the  country  is  better  able  to  provide  all  of  these  neces- 
sities  than  The  Winfield  Nursery  Company.  A more  complete  and  detailed 
story’ of  The  care  used  in  the  growing  of  “pedigreed  trees”  of  this  character 
f-Tanven  in  our  beautifully  illustrated  booklet,  entitled,  “Progressive  Horti- 
cultme  ” which  will  be  mailed  free  to  readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower.  Read 
our  half- page  advertisement  on  page  23  of  this  issue  and  write  for  a copy  of 


“PROGRESSIVE  HORTICULTURE” 

The  Winfield  Nursery  Co.,  Winfield,  Kans. 


r-,  pv  ■pin  Send  me  the  names  and  addresses  of 
Jr1  |<  h.r.  five  people  who  grow  fruit,  and  ten  cents 


! to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  mailing. 


and  I will  send  vou  absolutely  Fit  EE,  four  very  beau- 
tiful and  artistic,  highly  colored  photogravures,  all 
Afferent ; size  11  by  16:  suitable  for  framing,  send 
oduy  before  they  are  all  gone.  Reg-.  price 25o  each. 

c.  HOLMAN,  BOX  1277,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


1YD  T TX.TTVT/’''  Book  by  Professor  Bailey. 
"IVUrNllNAj  everything  about  pruning.  You 


Tells 


need  it.  Price  $1.50.  The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


saving  was  altogether  in  favor  of  the 
automobile,  it  will  be  seen,  and  as  ac- 
curate account  was  kept  of  all  items  of 
expense  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  correctness  of  the  figures. 

In  justice  to  the  horses  it  should  he 
said  that  the  case  of  this  doctor  is  not 
exactly  parallel  with  that  of  farmers; 
his  horses  were  kept  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  getting  over  the  roads  and 
were  required  to  do  no  field  work 
whatever.  Few  farmers  use  horses  in 
this  way,  and  their  animals  do  various 
kinds  of  work.  And  yet  there  are 
many  farmers,  especially  those  who 
grow  fruits  and  vegetables  for  market, 
who  have  enough  road  work  to  justify 
their  giving  careful  consideration  to 
the  comparative  cost  of  keeping  horses 
and  automobiles. 

Subscription  expired?  Renew  today. 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction • 


GombauWs 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 


As  a Human  Remedy  f°r  Rheumatism, 

» . c nfc  ft.  In  in  valuable. 


juman  ivemcuy  .CKJ 

Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  eCC-riMa  invaluable. 

Fvery  " ‘ " ** 


Every*  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
■Warranted  to  give  satisfaction*  Price  SI. &U 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  fcjTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  eto.  Address 


The  Lawrence-Wllllame  Co., Cleveland,  0. 
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DAHO  STRAWBERRIES 


The  Strawberry  Solves  the  “Filler”  Problem 
Until  Orchard  Comes  to  Bearing  Age 


In  the  development  of  our  famous 
fruit  sections  in  the  Northwest  the 
strawberry  has  and  is  holding  a most 
important  place  as  a money-maker. 
The  soil  and  climate  is  ideal  for  its 
best  development  and  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  see  this  luscious  fruit  on 
the  market  from  early  spring  until 
Thanksgiving. 

We  have  two  types  of  strawberry 
growers:  those  who  make  a specialty 
of  this  fruit,  and  those  who  use  it  as  I 
a filler  for  apples.  Many  of  our  suc- 
cessful fruit  growers  begin,  as  we 
might  say,  from  the  ground  up.  After 
the  land  has  been  cleared  and  planted 
to  apple  trees,  the  grower  finds  that 
his  supply  of  available  cash  exhausted, 
and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  him 
to  get  some  returns  from  the  soil  at 
once.  The  strawberry  solves  the  prob- 
lem. The  quick  returns  and  large 
yields  from  this  crop  serve  to  tide  the 
grower  over  the  first  five  years  of 
orcharding.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
the  trees  will  be  demanding  all  the 
space,  and  then  the  filler  must  be 
plowed  under.  Although  a nice  in- 
come can  be  secured  by  using  the 
strawberry  as  a filler,  unless  handled 
rightly,  it  in  the  long  run,  may  be  a 
source  of  loss.  Don’t  think  for  a min 
ute  that  you  can  get  as  large  yields 
per  acre  for  strawberries  grown  in  a 
young  orchard  as  your  neighbor  who 
is  specializing  in  the  berry  industry. 
The  most  conservative  growers  are  al- 
lowing a strip  of  about  ten  feet  for  the 
use  of  the  young  trees.  This  is  none 
too  much.  In  fact  this  space  should 
be  increased  as  the  trees  grow. 

The  other  class  of  strawberry 
grower,  the  strawberry  specialist,  is 
the  man  who  reports  the  big  yields. 

Of  course  he  has  the  advantage  of  the 
other  fellow,  as  the  other  fellow’s  aim 
is  to  produce  apples,  and  often  will 
have  to  sacrifice  part  of  his  plants  for 
the  good  of  his  trees.  The  strawberry 
specialist  is  free  to  devote  his  entire 
attention  to  berries,  and  here  is  where 
we  get  the  maximum  yield  of  large 
berries.  The  continuous  bearer  and 
double  cropper  has  lengthened  the 
season  from  a few  short  weeks  into 
months,  and  likewise  the  growers’  in- 
come has  increased  accordingly.  It 
is  very  often  the  case  that  the  second 
crop  brings  a higher  price  than  the 
first.  Just  the  other  day  I was  talk- 


Ihe  New  Nozzle  that  throws  a solid  cone  spray  in- 
s^end  of  a hollow  one?  Takes  any  nozzle's  place. 
Has  all  the  power  of  the  Bordeaux.  They  an  say 

“SHE’S  A BEAUTY” 

•lend  75c  in  stamps  or  money  order  for  a sample. 
Regular  price  $1.00.  "Munybak”  if  not  satisfied, 
n'  ,,*®  are  dead  safe  there.  You  WILL  bel  Sav! 
t01'*et  have  some  other  brand-new  things, 
too.  Write  1 Agents  wanted. 

CROWN  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 

sox  297  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


S.  C.  BUFF 

ORPINGTONS 

EXCLUSIVELY 

1 oab,y  ‘'lucks  and  cockerels  for  sale  from 

We  emei',',  thC°Ck’  lst  and  2,1,1  hen,  State  Show, 
tint  ivo  tbree:  a ™cii  bird  and  two  cockerels. 
1011  win '*ec  ’ tbe  ?leat  Nebraska  State  Show, 
special  A ,tl}rce  1'ibbons’  lst  a"d  2nd  and 
and  yard?  wl  uW  Bn^s  on  eggs  from  best  P®na 

onlv  'ILht , ,W  have  shipped  thousands  of  eggs, 
2§rf23Jnb2“  br,oken-  Safe  ani'’ai’  and 

S tttl0c'a^e^^SloguH:!KLn:,'n,'  f°"  tree  “at- 

alfalfadell 

F-  s.  STEVENSON,  Mgr.  Box  G Farnam,  Neb. 


'hirty-nve'acre^se/Tr'1  fa™  land  ln  0k,!>homa. 

tark’a  Senator  Stntvm!,n‘'aP„e3,  3 years  ol<1  ■'  400  each 
clous.  Bore  wm  ll.*esap.  Champion  and  De- 

>rm  land  10  aeret  anples  ast  -vear.  35  acres  fine 
asture.  Four-room  fr”  tre.ek’  wnilId  make  fine  hog 
■ater.  Located fZ-  ‘ fhouse:  well  of  finest  iron 
anta  and  within  m .1?*  fI"m  lown  ot  3'°00  inhah- 
> Investigate  this.  Addreis  hR  n W‘"  Dai  o’" 
md,  Fla.  or  h<.u«r  „ 3 R-  Runyan,  Lake- 

Ua.  ’ °f  better>  m*  a*®nt,  W.  H,  Rayburn,  Ada, 


mg  to  a strawberry  grower  in  south- 
ern Idaho  about  his  crop.  He  made 
the  remark  that  his  second  crop 
brought  more  money  per  acre  than  the 
first.  He  stated  further  that  allow- 
ing the  plants  to  produce  a second 
crop  had  no  effect  on  that  of  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  Both  crops  give  this 
gentleman  a yield  of  something  like  a 
rate  of  $850  per  acre. 

He  also  remarked  that  after  the  last 
crop  was  harvested  he  cut  the  tops 
and  fed  them  to  his  cow.  There  are 
seveial  instances  where  berries  have 
sold  at  a rate  of  nearly  $1,500  per 
acre.  The  up-to-date  berry  grower  al- 
lows nothing  to  go  to  waste.  If  there 
is  a canning  establishment  in  the 
neighborhood,  all  of  the  unmarketable 
fruit  is  disposed  of  there,  if  not,  there 
is  sure  to  be  one  in  the  next  district, 
enabling  the  fruit  to  be  nisposed  of  at 
some  sort  of  profit.  Nothing  but  the 
very  best  berries  are  put  on  the  mar- 
ket in  the  Northwest,  hence  the  repu- 
tation our  berries  have  for  long  ship- 
pers. 

But  one  of  the  factors  which  goes  a 
long  way  toward  making  our  fruit  fa- 
mous for  its  shipping  qualities  are  the 
methods  used  in  harvesting  and  mar- 
keting. The  grower  attempts  to  get 
over  his  field  at  least  once  every  other 
day,  and  if  possible,  every  day.  He  is 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  straw- 
berry is  a fruit  that  responds  to  good 
handling.  Over  ripe  or  bruised  berries 
will  not  ship.  Berries  are  not  picked 
when  wet.  Wet  berries  always  look 
uninviting  and  will  not  sell  to  good  ad- 
vantage. Each  picker  is  supplied  with 
two  carriers  during  the  cool  part  of 
the  day,  and  only  one  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  or  in  very  hot  weather,  as 
some  of  the  berries  will  be  exposed  to 
the  sun  too  long  if  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  field,  while  the  second  carrier  is 
being  filled.  The  longer  the  berries 
are  exposed  to  the  sun  after  picking 
the  less  chance  there  will  be  for  their 
arriving  on  the  market  in  good  shape. 
In  picking  the  berries  great  care  is 
taken  to  leave  at  least  one-half  of  the 
stem  on  the  fruit.  Stemless  berries 
are  absolutely  worthless.  The  best 
pickers  scarcely  touch  the  fruit,  but 
pinch  off  the  stem  with  the  thumb  and 
forefinger.  No  picker  is  allowed  to  hold 
more  than  two  berries  in  his  hand  at 
the  same  time.  If  the  pickers  are  al- 
lowed to  pick  as  many  berries  as  they 
can  hold  in  their  hand  before  placing 
them  in  the  hallock,  the  berries  not 
only  suffer  from  the  heat  of  the  pick- 
er’s hand,  but  are  also  badly  bruised. 

When  picked,  the  berries  are  taken 
10  the  packing  shed,  which  is  usually 
a temporary  shed  located  in  a conven- 
ient place,  and  packed.  The  equipment 
of  the  packing  shed  consists  of  a table 
built  at  a height  to  suit  the  packers. 
This  table  must  be  wide  enough  to 
accommodate  the  carriers,  also  the 
packing  frames.  These  frames  or  trays 
are  made  out  of  one  by  two  and- one- 
half  or  three-inch  material,  and  when 
completed  are  about  twenty  inches 
square.  A double  layer  of  cheese  cloth 
is  stretched  across  the  top.  In  pack- 
ing, a few  hallocks  of  berries  are  emp- 
tied out  on  this  little  tray.  This  gives 
the  packer  a chance  to  grade  his  fruit. 

All  over-ripe,  bruised,  under-sized  and 
green  berries  are  discarded.  The  hal- 
lock is  filled  nearly  full  and  then  the 
berries  are  shaken  down  and  faced. 
After  the  pack  is  completed  the  ber- 
ries extend  a little  above  the  top  of 
the  box,  and  fit  so  snugly  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  rattling  around  and 
bruising  in  transit.  It  is  the  aim  of 
the  grower  to  have  each  crate  of  ber- 
ries put  up  so  that  every  berry  will  be 
of  uniform  size.  He  is  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  a few  large  berries  in  a 
crate  will  not  ^erve  to  deceive  the 
buyer  into  paying  a high  price,  but  on 
the  contrary,  will  lower  the  price  of 
the  whole  crate  below  that  of  which 
the  smallest  berries  in  it  would  bring. 
One  good  packer  can  keep  about  three 
pickers  going.  He  puts  up  from  twelve 


Is  $21.25  To  $45.00 
Worth  Saving  On  A 
Cream  Separator  ? 

IF  IT  IS,  then  write  for  my  big  new  Book  about 
Cream  Separators,  and  the  Personal  Price  Propo- 
sition that  I’ll  make  you  for  a limited  time  only. 

It’s  the  most  complete  and  interesting  book  ever  written  on  the 
Separator  question.  Full  of  eye-opening  information  and  truth- 
ful pictures  of  Galloway’s  famous  Bath-in-Oil  Cream  Separators 
$29.75,  and  up.  We  make  a line  of  cream  separators  equal  in 
every  way  to  the  highest  priced  separators  made.  I sell  them  direct  to  farmers  in 
great  quantities  at  enormous  savings.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
you  should  pay  around  $85  for  a separat  r that  skims  no  better  than  the  Galloway — 
if  as  good.  That  $85  you  are  asked  doesn't  represent  separator  value.  What  it  does 
represent  is  what  you  are  asked  to  contribute  to  the  many-profits  system  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way  of  selling.  Just  compare  this  with  my  lovo-priced  system.  rr' — 
again  look  out  for  the  machines  that  are  way  too  cheap.  You  don’t  w; 
of  those  at  any  price. 


Then 
want  one 


ai 


Freight 

Paid  -»*  * ' —cM 


FREE 

Book 


Galloway’s  BoV” 
Cream  Separator 

Wedeal  on  abigr  scale.  We  have  to,  because  my  whole 
business  depends  upon  the  law  of  volume.  By  dealing 
with  tens  of  thousands  of  farmers  I am  able  to  sell 
implements  direct  on  a small  margin  of  profit.  I am 
able  to  save  you  from  121.25  to  |45  on  a Cream 
Separator  of  higher  quality  because  of  this  and 
because  of  my  splendid  factory  organization 
and  improved  automatic  machinery.  But 
one  thing  I don't  save  on  is  materials. 
The  only  way  I save  on  materials  is  by  buy- 
ing in  enormous  quantities.  I don’t  save  at  the  expense  of 
quality.  If  Galloway’s  Bath-in-Oil  Separators  were  not 
equal  in  every  way  to  the  highest-priced  separators  on  the 
market,  I wouldn't  dare  to  guarantee  them  as  I do.  I 
wouldn't  dare  send  them  to  you  freight  prepaid  on  30  days’ 
free  trial  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  1 11  accept 
them  back  on  your  say-so  and  refund  every  cent  of  your 
money,  including  freight  charges  both  ways.  I stand 
all  the  expense — take  all  the  risk.  It  is  up  to  me  to  con- 
vince you— to  satisfy  you.  Now  sit  down  and  write  for 
my  big  Separator  Book.  It's  interesting  and  it's  con- 
vincing. Let  me  make  you  my  personal  price  proposi- 
tion. Send  me  a postal  NOW. 

William  Galloway,  President 
The  Wm.  Galloway  Company 
1 033  Galloway  Station.  Waterloo.  Iowa 
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Accessories  for  Spraying 


Hose,  Bamboo  Rods,  Nozzles,  Couplings, 
Ells,  Y’s,  Cut  Offs,  Pressure  Gauges — 

~ ..  „ , - - — EVERYTHING! 

Which1  arfughf  toh  g°or  tr°"ble'  A’U™  r°dS 

tance  spray  and  do  not  clog.  Hose  which  does  not  kink  or  leakh  etc  Itc  "e'  penetrating  long  dls‘ 

THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,  731  ST.  CLAIR  AVE..  N.  W„  CLEVELAND  O 
WESTERN  FACTORY:  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 


to  twenty  crates  per  day,  each  holding 
twenty-four  one-pound  boxes. 

The  marketing  of  the  fruit  is  usually 
done  through  the  fruit-growers’  asso- 
ciations. Only  the  best  grade  of  fruit 
is  shipped,  and  by  using  refrigerator 
cars  the  Northwestern-grown  straw- 
berry has  been  put  on  the  Chicago 
market  in  competition  with  the  Middle 
Western  product.  As  only  the  fancy 
product  is  shipped  this  necessarily 
leaves  a large  amount  of  seconds  and 
culls  at  home.  These  are  generally 
disposed  of  at  the  local  canneries  at  a 
fair  price. 

Varieties. 

Although  the  strawberry  succeeds 
over  a wide  territory  there  are  certain 
varieties  which  give  better  results  in 
one  locality  than  another;  also  the 
choice  of  variety  depends  somewhat  on 
whether  the  fruit  is  for  home  use  or  to 
be  shipped.  Some  of  the  very  best 
flavored  berries  are  not  good  shippers, 
but  will  bring  good  returns  when  go- 
ing on  the  home  markets.  Some  of 
the  varieties  which  have  been  giving 
good  success  in  the  Northwest  are  the 
Clark’s  Seedling,  Magoon,  Senator 
Dunlap,  Hopkins  Choice,  16  to  1,  Clyde, 
Warfield,  Excelsior,  Gold  Dollar,  Glen 
Mary  and  Arizona  Everbearing.  Quite 
a number  of  these  berries  are  good 
double  croppers,  especially  the  Clyde, 
Warfield,  Hopkins  Choice,  Magoon, 
Arizona  Everbearing  and  Excelsior, 
lln  fact  almost  any  variety  will  double  j 


■And  You 
Keep  This 
Great  Engine 

We  will  ship  you  Schmidt’s  Chilled  Cylinder 
ixasoline  bngineon  your  simple  request  with- 
out an  order  or  any  promise  from  you.  You  use 
the  engine  10  whole  days— use  it  all  you  want, 
ihen  if  you  don't  want  it  send  it  back  at  our 
expense.  If  you  do  wish  to  keep  it,  pay  us 
only  $7.50  and  you  can  pay  the  rest  In 
the  easiest  monthly  payments. 

We  send  you  the  engine  free,  tu  prove  to  you  that  it 
w he  gr.eatest  a,r  cooled  3 horse  power  engine  on  earth. 
We  want  you  to  see  for  yourself  that  it  is  better  than  any 
other  engine  that  costs  twice  and  three  times  as  much.  1 1 is 
nfi£Le  tha^  haS  the  marveIous,  powerful  chilled 
22,n  jP*  Vle  only  eng,ne  for  ^rm  use  with  a spark 
retarder.  The  new  type  gasoline  engine  that  has  revo- 
lutionized the  gasoline  engine  industry. 

Ten  Days  Trial  FREE 

This  is  the  first  genuine  free  trial  ever  offered  on  gasoline 
engines  for  farm  and  shop  use.  We  want  you  to  see  that 
women  and  children  can  run  this  engine.  Use  the  engine 
to  run  the  pumps  and  any  other  machinery  you  may  have. 
Schmidt  s Chilled  Cylinder  Gasoline  Engine  is  absolutely 
guaranteed  for  five  years  in  every  piece  and  part. 
The  biggest  bank  in  Iowa  backs  our  glOOO  challenge  offer 
on  our  engines.  Write  to  us  promptly  for  particulars  and 
we  will  send  you  a copy  of  our  new  book.  “How  to  Use 
Power  free  and  postpaid.  Write  to  us  today. 

Schmidt  Bros.  Co.  Engine  Works 

DEPARTMENT  3324 DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


crop  which  has  a habit  of  formii 
many  crowns  and  a good  runn< 
growth. 

Idaho.  CHAS.  A.  COLE. 
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The  1911  Overlands  Cost 


8 Per  Cent  Less 


The  Overland — the  most  successful 
car  that  was  ever  created — starts  the 
new  season  with  some  great  innova- 
tions. 

There  are  now  about  20,000  Over- 
lands in  use,  and  half  that  number  are 
used  on  farms.  We  delivered  12,326  in 
the  first  seven  m’onths*  of  this  year. 
There  are  20,000  owners  now  telling 
others  about  these  simple  ansd.  trouble- 
proof  cars. 

Dealars  have  already  ordered  more 
than  18,001)  of  the  1911  models — models 
at  this  writing  scarcely  one  week  old. 
On  every  car  ordered  there  has  been 
paid  a deposit. 

We  now  have  five  fa*ctories,  better 
equipped  than  any  other  motor  car  fac- 
tories on  earth — a daily  capacity  of  140 
cars. 

In  two  years  the  Overland,  by  the 
force  of  sheer  merit,  jumped  to  the 
leading  place.  Now  we  have  such  an 
equipment,  such  prestige  and  such  out- 
put that  no  maker  can  hope  to  com- 
pete with*  us. 


We  have  done  this  in  spite  of  ad- 
vancing materials,  the  jump  in  rubber, 
the  increase  in  wage.  We  have  done 
it  while  most  other  makers  of  low- 
profit  cars  have  been  forced  to  ad- 
vances in  one  way  or  another. 


Prices  for  1911 


Five  of  our  old  models  which  we 
retain  have  been  cut  in  price  an  aver- 
age of  8 per  cent  because  of  this  saving 
in  cost.  For  instance,  our  best  selling 
car — Model  38,  with  a detachable  ton- 
neau— which  last  year  sold  for  $1,100, 
sells  this  season  for  $1,000. 

On  every  new  Inodel  we  have  cut  our 
basic  price  8 per  cent  under  last  year. 

, The  Overlands  for  1911  give  as  much 
for  the  money  as  will  ever  be  possible, 
in  all  probability.  They  give  more  for 
the  money — a great  deal  more — than 
anv  rival  car  on  the  market. 


This  season  we  make  a four-cylinder, 
20-horse  power  roadster,  with  96-inch 
wheel  Base,  for  $775.  We  are  making 
a torpedo  roadster — the  latest  design — 

for  $850. 

The  25-horse  power  Overland,  with 
102-inch  wheel  base,  sells  for  $1,0 9b 
this  season.  Five  styles  of  body,  all  at 
one  price. 

This  season  we  make  a 30-horse 
power  Overland  with  a 110-inch  wheel 
base.  It  is  made  in  three  styles — your 
choice  for  $1,250.  The  5-passenger  mod- 
els have  fore  doors  if  you  want  them. 

For  those  who  want  the  utmost  we 
make  35-horse  power  Overlands  with 
118-inch  wheel  bases.  Prices  $1,600 
and  $1,675  for  everything  a man  can 
possibly  want  in  a car. 

All  prices  include  five  lamps  and 
magneto. 


22  Attractive  Models 


Our  1911  Book  Free 


28  Per  Cent  Cut  in  Cost 
in  Two  Years 


We  have  no  w invested  over 
$3,000,000  to  produce  Overland  cars  in 
the  most  exact,  most  economical  way. 
We  have  more  modern  machinery  than 
ever  before  was  employed  in  this  in- 
dustry. 

Last  year  this  equipment  cut  our 
making  cost  20  per  cent — an  average  of 
$300  per  car.  This  year  we  have  cut 
the  cost  8 per  cent  further,  making  28 
per  cent  in  two  years. 


For  the  new  season  the  Overland  is 
made  in  22  models ; they  include  every 
style  and  design,  every  size  and  power, 
that  any  man  can  want. 

Mechanically  the  cars  are  not  great- 
ly improved — that  was  impossible.  No 
man  desires — no  man  expects — a more 
perfect  car  than  the  Overland. 

But  we  have  created  a dozen  new 
attractive  designs — cars  as  classy  as 
the  costliest  cars  in  the  world.  And 
we  include  the  fore  doors  on  most  de- 
signs, without  additional  charge.  This 
is  a new  feature  for  which  most  of  our 
rivals  charge  an  extra  price. 


Send  us  this  coupon  for  our  advance 
book,  showing  all  the  designs  and  giv- 
ing all  specifications.  Pick  out  the 
models  you  want  to  see,  then  visit  the 
nearest  of  our  800  dealers.  The  book 
is  free.  Please  cut  out  this  coupon  now. 


THE  WILLYS-OVERLAND  CO. 

Licensed  under  Selden  Patent 
Toledo,  Ohio 

Please  mail  your  1911  book. 
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20,000  owners  say  to  you 


“Buy  an 


for  1911 


Licensed  under  Selden  Patent. 


Model  49.  4 cylinders — 25  h.  p. — 102-inch  wheel  base. 

The  tonneau  is  detachable,  allowing  room  to  carry  farm  truck  or  milk. 

Price,  $1,095. 


Model  51.  30  h.  p. — 110-inch  wheel  base. 

A 5-passenger  car  made  with  fore  doors  or  without. 
Also  as  torpedo  roadster.  Price,  $1,250. 


Model  45.  4 cylinders — 20  h.  p. — 96-inch  wheel  base. 
Made  only  in  roadster  style  shown  here. 

Price,  $775. 
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Read  the  Testimony  of  Others  About  the 


Uplands  of  Arkansas 


Nowhere  in  the  U.S.  can  Apples  and  Peaches 
be  grown  more  profitably  than  in  the 
UPLANDS  OF  ARKANSAS 


THE  Fort  Smith  Lumber  Com- 
pany’s sale  of  35,000  acres  of 
splendid  Virgin  Fruit  Land  is 
attracting  attention  all  over  the 
country  and  is  appealing  especially 
to  people  interested  in  Fruit  Culture. 


$15 

Per 

Acre 


Will  Buy  a 40-| 
Acre  Fruit 
Farm  Payable 
on  Terms  of 


$7.86 

Monthly 


ADVANTAGE  No.  1 

A CONTRACT  TO  ANY  PART  OF  THIS  LAND  IS  A 
LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICY 

Upon  the  death  of  the  purchaser  of  any  part  of  the 
Fort  Smith  Lumber  Company's  tract,  the  company  will 
give  a clear  deed  of  title  to  his  beneficiaries,  provid- 
ing any  and  all  payments  in  arrears  at  the  time  of 
death  be  paid  up  in  full.  In  other  words,  the  contract 
entered  into  by  the  purchaser  will  be  declared  executed 
and  the  beneficiaries  will  own  the  land  without  further 
payment.  This  will  hold  good  no  matter  if  the  pur- 
chaser should  lose  his  life  one  hour  after  he  has  con- 
tract for  the  land. 


Extracts  from  letters  from 
persons  who  have  been  on  the 
land  and  have  bought  tracts  of 
it.  The  originals  are  in  our  of- 
fice and  we  will  be  glad  to  show 
them  to  anyone  interested. 

"I  have  Jived  In  thin  section  fifteen  yea ra 
and  consider  the  opportunities  for  the  poor 
man  greater  In  this  section  than  In  any  other 
part,  of  Uie  United  States.”  Extract  from  a 
letter  from  Mr.  D.  F.  Towell,  Ola,  Ark, 

“I  consider  tills  land  to  be  worth  twice 
what  I paid  for  it." — Extract  from  a letter 
from  Mr.  A.  J.  Witt,  Little  ltoek.  Ark. 

"Any  crop  known  to  the  Ameiican  farmer 
can  be  grown  here,  and  I consider  I made 
one  of  the  best  investments  of  my  life  when  I 
bought  the  quarter  section  from  you."— Ex- 
tract from  a letter  from  Mr.  i>.  W.  Parker, 
Ola.  Ark. 

"I  bought  this  land  at  $15  an  acre,  and 
think  In  five  years  it  will  readily  sell  for  $100 
per  acre."  Extract  from  a letter  from  Mr.  J. 
C.  Witt,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

"We  have  an  Ideal  climate  and  the  best  of 
water." — Extinct  from  a letter  from  W.  U. 
Brewer,  M.  D.,  Ola,  ArK. 

"I  am  a land  owner  In  this  county,  and  I 
can  honestly  recommend  this  land  to  the  in- 
vestor and  the  homeseeker." — Extract  from 
a letter  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Tawney,  Jr..  Ola,  Ark. 

"The  best  evidence  of  my  belief  In  your 
proposition  is  the  fact  that  I purchased  forty 
acres  each,  for  myself,  my  father  and  two 
brothers." — Extract  from  a letter  from  Mr. 
Otis  Stark,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

"A  great  advantage  of  this  land  is  the 
transportation  facilities — 12  to  24  hours  to 
the  leading  markets  in  the  United  States."— 
Extract  from  a letter  from  Mr.  Opal  N.  Har- 
key.  Ola.  Ark. 

"I  consider  this  land  the  very  best  fruit 
land  in  the  state,  being  principally  on  the 
north  slope,  which  is  a sure  protection  from 
frost  in  the  late  spring." — Extract  from  a 
letter  from  Mr.  A.  L.  George,  Ola,  Ark. 

"I  have  had  an  offer  of  $1,800  for  the  very 
same  land  that  I purchased  from  you  for 
$000." — Extract  from  a letter  from  Mr.  C.  P. 
Hopkins,  Russellville.  Ark. 

"I  saw  stock  farms  where  fine  horses  and 
mules  were  raised,  and  sheep,  hogs  and  cattle 
thriving.  They  have  a fine  climate  and  stock 
graze  the  year  around.  The  Fort  Smith  Lum- 
ber Company  have  the  finest  proposition  for  a 
poor  man  that  I ever  saw,  and  great  numbers 
are  taking  advantage  of  it." — Extract  from 
a letter  from  Mr.  G.  VV.  Myers,  Barry,  111. 

"The  most  exacting  farmer  or  agriculturist 
and  horticulturist  can  be  satisfied  in  this  tract 
of  35.000  acres  that  is  being  offered  by  the 
Fort  Smith  Lumber  Company.  The  company 
have  not  overstated  the  proposition.  It,  is 
better  than  advertised." — Extract  from  a letter 
from  Mr.  H.  H.  Graham,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

"I  do  not  think  there  could  be  any  finer 
ground  for  fruit  and  chickens  than  the  Up- 
lands that  I went  over,  which  the  Fort  Smith 
Lumber  Company  is  offering  for  sale.  The 
water  is  the  best  that  I ever  drank.  The  lay 
of  the  land  reminds  me  very  much  of  the  agri- 
cultural lands  of  Illinois  and  Indiana." — 
Extract  from  a letter  from  Mr.  I.  H.  Guber, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ADVANTAGE  No.  2 

$20  IN  CASH  IS  ALL  YOU  NEED  TO  RESERVE  40 
ACRES  OF  THIS  SPLENDID  LAND 

Because  we  want.settlers  on  our  land  at  once,  and 
because  we  wish  to  dispose  of  it  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
we  are  making  unusual  terms.  In  order  to  cover  t«he 
cost  of  advertising  this  land  and  putting  it  on  the 
market  we  require  $3  per  acre  from  every  purchaser 
before  he  is  entitled  to  the  special  benefits  our  con- 
tract provides.  However,  persons  who  have  not  the 
cash  on  hand  to  cover  this  first  payment  may  reserve 
40  acres  by  paying  $20  a month  until  $120  has  been 
paid  in;  they  are  then  entitled  to  the  advantages  of 
our  contract  and  can  finish  the  payments  on  their 
land  at  the  rate  of  only  $7.Sfi  monthly.  Could  any- 
thing be  easier? 


ADVANTAGE  No.  3 

EVERY  PURCHASER  OF  THIS  LAND  IS  PROTECTED 
AGAINST  FORFEITURES 

Persons  who  contract  to  buy  land  from  the  Fort 
Smith  Lumber  Company  take  positively  no  chance  of 
losing  the  money  they  invest.  Our  contract  specifi- 
cally provides  that  when  a purchaser  through  adverse 
circumstances  ceases  the  payments  stipulated  in  his 
contract,  the  company  will  give  him  the  equivalent  in 
land  for  the  money  he  has  already  paid. 


Our  Reasons  for  Offering 
Such  Inducements 

This  35,000  acres  of  fruit  land  we  are  offering  for  sale 
is  a portion  of  an  immense  tract  we  purchased  many  years 
ago.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  sections  of  Arkansas.  We 
have  just  finished  cutting  the  timber  from  it  and  we  are 
now  placing  it  on  the  market  for  investors.  This  company 
is  in  the  lumber,  not  the  land  business.  We  have  satisfied 
the  purpose  for  which  we  purchased  the  land,  and  it  now 
lies  idle,  an  immense  spread  of  unusually  productive  virgin 
soil.  Naturally,  it  is  a great  expense  to  us,  besides  repre- 
senting a large  -amount  of  capital  that  is  unproductive.  We 
do  not  seek  a large  profit  in  selling  the  land,  because  the 
timber  has  already  brought  us  a handsome  return  on  our 
investment.  All  we  want  to  do  is  to  sell  it  quickly  and 
with  as  little  trouble  as  possible.  And  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this  we  can  afford  to  dispose  of  it  at  less  than  its  real 
agricultural  value;  we  can  afford  to  offer  special  advan- 
tages and  benefits  that  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  pur- 
chase of  land  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States. 

We  ask  you  frankly  if  you  ever'heard  of  fruit  property  being  sold  on  easier  terms  than  we 
offer?  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  we  have  already  made  a handsome  profit  on  the  land,  and 
now  have  no  further  use  for  it  we  could  not  possibly  afford  to  make  such  terms  or  such  a low 
price. 

Just  think!  We  offer  to  sell  you  forty  acres  of  land  that  is  positively  adaptable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  fruit  as  any  in  the  entire  United  States  for  only  $15  an  acre.  Besides,  we  allow  you  to 
purchase  it  on  terms  that  are  probably  unprecedented  in  similar  sales  of  farm  property.  Re- 
member, you  can  reserve  a forty-acre  tract  of  this  splendid  land  for  $20  in  cash.  Five  more 
monthly  payments  will  entitle  you  to  participate  in  all  the  splendid  advantages  of  our  contract. 
You  will  then  have  paid  in  the  $3  per  acre  we  require  to  cover  the  cost  of  advertising  and  putting 
the  land  on  the  market,  and  you  can  finish  your  payments  at  the  rate  of  only  $7.86  monthly.  If 
you  can  afford  to  pay  the  full  $120  at  once,  our  contract  goes  into  effect  immediately,  and  you  can 
complete  the  payments  for  the  land  at  the  rate  of  $7.86  monthly. 

Immense  Fortunes  are  Being  Made  in  Arkansas  in  the  Cultivation  of  Fruit 

Nearly  everybody  knows  that  the  demand  for  Arkansas  fruit  is  increasing  every  year.  In- 
deed, the  increased  importance  of  this  industry  alone  is  decidedly  worth  much  thought  when  you 
consider  the  fact  that  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  state  is  yet  uncultivated.  The  profits  that  are 
actually  being  made  from  well-cared-for  orchards  in  the  uplands  are  almost  unbelievable.  It  is 
an  absolute  fact  that  scores  and  scores  of  men  have  come  to  this  section  with  practically  no  capi- 
tal, who  are  now  rich  beyond  their  wildest  dreams.  What  they  have  done  you  can  do.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  you  have  an  expert  knowledge  of  fruit-growing — positively  all  you  need  is  the  av- 
erage intelligence  and  willingness  to  work. 

The  same  sort  of  land  we  are  offering  you  for  $15  per  acre  could  not  be  bought  in  the  fruit 
sections  of  Idaho,  Utah  and  Colorado  for  $500  an  acre.  We  know  men  in  our  section  who  are 
earning  annually  $300  an  acre  from  their  fruit  farms. 

Remember,  Arkansas  is  Just  Coming  Into  Its  Own 

You  can  hardly  pick  up  a magazine  or  periodical  that  does  not  have  something-  to  say  about 
this  state  and  its  promising  future.  It  is  today  in  exactly  the  same  position  that  Oklahoma  was 
ten  years  ago.  Land  values  are  bound  to  increase  fully  as  rapidly.  Two  years  from  now  you 
will  not  be  able  to  buy  land  anywhere  in  Arkansas  for  this  exceedingly  low  price.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  if  you  purchase  forty  acres  now  it  will  increase  in  value  ten  times  in  ten  years. 
It  is  attracting  attention  all  over  the  country.  . Its  values  will  increase  rapidly  and  the  pioneers, 
the  men  who  are  going  there  now,  will  make  the  big  profits. 

Send  For  Our  Large  Free  Illus- 

trated Booklet  Descriptive  of  the  Land 

In  this,  all  details  are  fully 
taken  up  and  complete  informa- 
tion as  to  the  land  given.  Please 
do  not  send  for  it  out  of  idle  curi- 
osity. We  do  not  wish  to  waste 
your  time  or  jou  to  waste  ours,  if 
you  are  not  directly  interested. 

The  announcement  that  this  land 
is  being  put  on  the  market  at 
such  a small  price  per  acre  is 
causing  widespread  interest,  and 
so,  unless  you  believe  that  it 
might  offer  an  opportunity  for 
you  please  pay  no  further  atten- 
tion to  this  advertisement.  The 
book  will  be  mailed  free  to  all 
who  send  the  accompanying  cou- 
pon to  us. 


PHIL  R.  TOLL,  Ft.  Smith  I, umber  Co., 

Midland  Bldg.,  KansaN  City,  Mo.: 

Please  send  me  your  illustrated  booklet  descriptive  of 
the  tract  of  land  you  are  offering  for  sale  in  the  Uplands 
of  Arkansas. 


Name 


Address 


road  in  our  tract. 


hustling  town,  with  plenty  of  schools  and  churches. 


F.  G.- 


Phil  R.  Toll,  Ft.  Smith  Lumber  Co.  kInsascityI'mo8 

Address  all  communications  to  Reginald  Davidson,  Superintendent  Land  Department. 
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Derby,  A.  Fitzsimmons, 
Prairie  du  Cblen,  Wls 


■ Evangeline.  Gladys 
lloux,  Marshall.  Mo 


■ Ned,'  George  and  Ruby 
Kobelin,  Huntley.  Mont. 


Dandy,’*  Grace  Burrow3, 
Delano.  Minn 


Mischief.  Orville  Hlmlc. 
Montevideo,  Minn 


' Tony. 

These  three  ponies  were  given  away 


it  Sonny.  .. 

March  27  Winners  announced  April  3. 


1 

==a 


jr- 


Mac.  Ruth  Mead, 
Slater,  Mo. 


• «a^srs5,lB.  *esas*r* 


30  PONIES 


AND  THE  BOYS  AND 


GIRLS  WHO  GOT  THEM 


*St.  Nick,”  Marcella  < 
ley,  Ionia.  Iowa. 


Notice  we  print  the  photographs,  names  and  complete  addresses  of  the  whole  30  Pomes  (count  them) 
and  he  boyPS  nd  g.rls  who  won  them,  which  we  wouldn’t  dare  do  ii  it  wasn't  t.ue  we  gtve  away  real 
Hve  Shetland  Ponies  and  complete  outfits.  If  you  write  these  hoys  “ 


;^rr4”P.y)  4- «« y-  - ^ M,  ho: 

and  how  fairly  we  treated  them.  None  of  these  boys  or  g,r  s can 


rhich' "we  Agoing  «o  give  to  you  or  some  other  boy  or  girl  as  explained  below)  because  we 
wouldn’t  want  any  one  child  to  win  two  ponies  and  >t  gives  you  a much  better  chance  to  get  no. 


ANOTHER  PONY  FREE 


With  Complete  Out- 
fit shown  Below 


■•Bess  ” Wilferd  Dearchs, 
R.  1.  Burt.  Ia. 


if  vmi  want  a pony  free  and  have  your  picture 
to  Send  us  you?  nanie  and  address  today  and  we 
h?m  We  can’t  send  you  a pony  free  unless 
any  other  publisher  in  the  United  States  and  we 
we  can  just  completely  cover  a page  this  size 
If  you  haven’t  a Shetland  pony  yet  and  want  one 
stand  of  having  us  give  you  CAPTAIN  JERRY, 


printed  here  next  time  riding  him .with  these  fn»^erpo^ 

wUhFOiiU8|e^turaeri?ke  these  3<Mthat  you  see : around  ^edg^  tMs ^ 
\$l  ?e7ynen%xYponT  w “LrgTingarseandd  Hee 'to  you  or  some  other  boy  or  girl. 


“Capt.  Jerry” 


■Billie,”  Hazel  McMarttn 
DeSmet.  S.  D. 


The  Outfit 


•■Queenie.”  Stan.  Malicek, 
North  Redwood.  Minn. 


is  a fine,  three-year- 
old,  coal  black  Shet- 
land Pony,  43  inches 
high  and  weighs  about 
300  pounds.  He’s  the 
cutest  and  prettiest 
little  pony  you  ever 
saw  and  just  as  gentle 
and  clever  as  can  be. 

He  dearly  loves  chil- 
dren and  is  the  dandi- 
est  chum  you  could 
possibly  desire.  We 
have  owned  lots  ot 
ponies  but  never  one 
you  would  like  to  own 
better  than  “Capt. 

Jerry.”  He  is  a fine 
driver  and  can  haul 
a wagon-load  of  young- 
sters along  at  a merry 
clip.  If  you  send  us 
your  name  and  get 
him  everybody  in  town 
will  envy  you  and  will 
run  to  the  door  and 
say:  "My  isn’t  that 

the  prettiest  little  Pony 
Outfit  you  ever  saw? 

And  you  would  be  the 
happiest  child  alive  if 
“Capt.  Jerry”  was 
yours,  and  just  think  , taking  vour  friends  driving  all  around, 
of  the  fine  tunes  you  can  1 bave. ‘“‘“gurch ' and  to  school?  and  to  the 

andt  office 'and°every  where.'  Read  this  page  through  carefully  and  then 
End  your  name  and  Address  to  us  for  you  cau  wm  it  tf  you  try. 


WOULDN’T  YOU  LIKE  TO  DRIVE  TO  SCHOOL  IN  THIS  OUTFIT? 


And  best  of  all  we  send 
free  with  “Captain 
Jerry”  the  complete 
Pony  Outfit  as  you  see 
it  in  the  pioture,  The 
pony-wagon  is  just  the 
best  we  could  buy  for 
our  purpose.  We  have 
given  away  so  many 
that  we  know  exactly 
wbat  kind  most  boys 
and  girls  like.  The 
handsome  black  har- 
ness with  nickel  trim- 
mings looks  just  fine 
on  “Captain  Jerry.” 
The  riding  bridle  is  im- 
ported and  the  saddle 
we  had  made  to  order 
for  “Captain  Jerry.” 
And  we  send  a hand- 
some English  driving 
whip,  not  to  use  be- 
cause we  know  you 
wouldn’t  whip  “Cap- 
tain Jerry”  for  he  will 
trot  just  as  fast  as  he 
can  it  you  simply  ask 
him  to,  but  this  whip 
makes  the  outfit  all 
complete.  No  child, 
no  matter  how  rich  his 
parents  may  be,  owns 
a more  desirable  pony  outfit  then  this  one  which  "esuar'ee , bechance 
and  pay  a"  froght  ^g^^^d  Pony,  so  if  you  haven’t  one  and  would  like 
to 'havEuEgive  you° this  one,  send'us  yoEr  nameand  address  right  now 


HAN’T  LET  ANYONE  PERSUADE  YOU  THAT  YOU  CANNOT  GET  IT- 

- PUN  I Ltl  mi  I wn ..captain  jerry.”  ii  you  have  been  unsuccessful I In  other jontests  doi 


pany, 


to  you. " 


■Brownie,"  Twylah  Hart, 
R.  1.  Sydney.  O. 


Send  Your  Name  Today 

Our  ponies  are  given 
away  so  quickly  that 
you  will  stand  a better 
chance  to  get  this  one 
if  you  sit  right  down 
and  write  us  a letter 
or  a postal  card  or  send 
coupon  opposite 
out  with  your 
and  address 


Cut  Out  and  Sign  this  Coupon  or  Copy  on  a Postal 
^ m m jCard  and  Mail  TodayaaBas«P| 


Every  Contestant  A Prize 
Winner 


the 

idled 

name 


(either  way  will  be  all 


right). 


Any  boy  or 

girl  who  can  drive  a 
pony  can  become  a con- 
testant lor  "Captain 


Jerry. 


The  farmer’s  Wife  326  Webb  Bldg..  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  Certificate  of  Entry,  and 
pictures  ol  “Captain  Jerry”  and  tell  *J0W  lf 
take  care  of  Shetland  Ponies  and  feed  them  I 
haven'?  any  Shetland  Pony  and  want  to  own 
"Captain  jerry.” 


their 

from 


Name - 


RID. 

P.  O 

State  


All  contestants  will 
surely  get  a prize  of 
own  choosing 
a list  which  we 
win  send  you  ll  you 
become  an  enrolled 
contestant  In  this  Pony 
Contest  you  can  t lose 
But  don  t let  anyone 
persuade  you  that  you 
can  t win  ' Captain 
Jerry  • because  you 
have  the  same  chance 
as  any  other  child 


■ Fairy,”  Lawrence  Ulrich, 


• Don."  Oliver  E. 
International  Falls, 


Olson. 

Mino 


Be  Sure  to  Addresa 

all  Letters  to 


THE  FARMERS  WIFE 


Teddy.*’  George  Cooper, 
St.  Cloud.  Minn 


Trixie.  ’ ' Frank  Harris. 
Billings,  Mont 


Dalsv.’  Leta  Hainline, 
Orient,  la 


Bonnie,’  Amyle  Kafer. 
Glidden,  la 


Jack  Bet  nice  Harvey 
CTesion.  la 


326  Webb  Building 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


King.  Vie  J Breitbach, 
Waupeton,  la 


Prince  " Norris  Nupe" 
mston.  MIdd 
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Morrisania  Is  All  Right 


HE  great  cold  wave  which  swept  over  the  West  and  Northwest  in  April  did  no  damage 
at  Morrisania,  except  to  kill  a few  apricot  buds— but  enough  live  ones  are  left  to  ma  e a 
full  crop  of  this  fruit.  No  other  fruits  were  injured.  No  orchard  heaters  were  used, 
either.  This  is  a great  recommendation  for  Morrisania,  for  the  cold  wave  referred  to  did 


great  damage  all  through  the  fruit  districts  west  of  the_Rocky  Mountains. 

Here  is  where  our  north  slope  helped  save  our  fruits.  At  Morrisania  we  had  the  same  tern 
perature  as  Grand  Junction-16  degrees-but  while  peaches  and  cherries  were  in  bloom  at  Grand 
Junction  and  Palisade,  only  a few  apricot  blooms  were  out  at  Morrisania,  and  they  were  the  o y 
blossoms  or  buds  touched.  All  the  land  at  Morrisania  has  a good  slope  to  the  north  and  this 
holds  fruit  buds  back  until  there  is  little  danger  of  frost-and  even  a hard  frost  will  do  little  or  no 
damage,  for  the  cold  air  drains  off  to  the  lower  level  of  the  valley  below  us.  Air  drainage  at 

Morrisania  is  the  finest  imaginable. 


Of  course,  I would  not  claim  that  fruits  at 
Morrisania  will  never  be  caught  by  frost,  but 
this  has  happened  but  once  in  twenty  years, 
and  that  is  a pretty  good  recommendation. 
There  has  been  no  frost  injury  at  Morrisania 
the  past  three  years,  the  worst  ever  known  in 
Colorado. 


Other  Advantages  of 
Morrisania 


Freedom  from  frost  injury  is  not  the  only  point  of  ad 
vantage  at  Morrisania.  Soil  is  of  finest  character,  water  is 
pure  and  clear,  climate  is  ideal,  and  surroundings  are  most 
beautiful.  Our  fruits  are  of  highest  quality,  and  apples  ripen 
when  nights  are  getting  frosty,  and  they  have  the  snap  and 
keeping  qualities  of  the  fruits  of  the  North.  At  Morrisania 
we  now  have  a number  of  varieties  of  apples  in  the  cellar,  and 
they  will  last  until  summer  apples  are  ripe — if  there  are  enough 
of  them.  I have  never  seen  apples  which  keep  better  than 
those  grown  at  Morrisania. 

The  latest  sale  of  land  at  Morrisania  was  made  to  Mr.  E. 
M.  Wilson,  advertising  manager  of  Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  & 
Orchards  Company,  Louisiana,  Mo  Mr.  Wilson's  work  keeps 
him  in  touch  with  all  the  fruiLdistricts  of  the  country,  and  he 
bought  at  Morrisania,  after  careful  investigation,  because  he 
believes  it  an  ideal  place  for  a home  and  for  growing  high 
quality  fruits. 


Come  Out  and  See 
Morrisania 


ROME  beauty  apple  tree  at  morrisania  you  want  high-grade  fruit  land  or  if  some  member  of 

•oid^eT  yol,r  family  needs  Colorado's  wonderful  climate,  you  should 

A»i£™le",1h«n«  - investigate  Morrisania  at  once.  Our  land  is  not  low  priced. 
£SriS'“  " b“'  a"a  BeaUtt  but  it  is  cheap  considering  its  earning  powers.  It  sells  or 

from  $200  to  $000  per  acre,  and  is  worth  the  money.  Or,  if  desired,  we  will  plant  fruit  trees  and  care  for  them  for  > 

$40°  Tr:fania  isn't  a new.  raw  placet's  already 

be  done.  It’s  not  a large  place,  tor  only  about  thirty  ten-acre  tracts  remain  to 

sons  really  interested  will  come  to  see  Morrisania.  . Morrisania  all  summer,  in 

Now  if  vou  want  a tract  of  this  fine  land,  come  out  as  soon  as  you  can.  I now  exp  c c , . Morrisania. 

charge^^L^rchards^  ai^  wiU^be^glad^to^ee^those  who^are^imcrested^  ^Tio^r^de  jjnd  Colorado  Midland 

-:r 


then  come  and  see  it. 


James  M.  Irvine,  Editor  The  Fruit-Grower 


ST.  JOSEPH,  MO.,  or  Care  Morrisania,  Grand  Valley,  Colo. 


P.  S—Prospects  now  indicate  a bumper  crop  of  fruit  at  Morrisania.  We  hope  to  have  a good  crop  to  show  our  friends 


! 


No  Time  for 


Gone  to  the 
Front  to  Meet 
and  Conquer 

Jack  Frost 


The  Troutman 

Orchard  Heaters 
Canon  City,  Colo. 


EW  ENGLAND  CHERRIES 


Some  Reasons  Why  Cherries  Are  Not 
Grown  to  a Great  Extent  Commercially 


Why  are  there  not  more  cherries 
grown?  This  is  a question  we  often 
hear  asked,  but  always  by  people  who 
have  never  tried  growing  them.  There 
are  practically  no  cherries  in  our  mar- 
ket except  in  the  largest  cities,  and 
comparatively  few  people  ever  have  a 
cherry  on  their  table,  yet  cherries  are 
one  of  the  most  healthful  and  delicious 
of  all  of  the  fruits. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  old  sour  Kentish 
and  the  black  Oxheart  cherries  were 
common  on  every  farm  and  in  nearly 
every  garden,  and  the  owners  could 
depend  on  getting  a crop  every  year. 
Either  the  cherry-loving  birds  were 
not  so  plentiful  in  tnose  days,  or  their 
appetites  were  not  so  fully  developed 
for  cherries  as  are  those  of  the  present 
time.  But  these  old  trees  are  all  gone 
now,  anu  none  have  been  planted  to 
take  their  places.  Black  knot  and  de- 
cay have  done  their  work  so  effectual- 
ly that  it  is  hard  to  find  even  a single 
one  of  these  old  trees  left.  The  old 
people  who  were  used  to  having  this 
fruit  have  mostly  passed  on,  and  the 
present  generation  do  not  miss  the 
fruit  as  they  have  never  had  it.  Very 
few  young  housewives  would  know 
how  to  can  or  prepare  cherries  for  eat- 
ing if  they  had  them,  and  therefore 
there  is  little  call  for  this  delicious 
fruit  on  our  markets. 

The  cherry  is  perhaps  the  hardest 
tree  to  transplant  and  make  grow  of 
any  of  our  fruits.  The  trees  should  be 
planted  in  the  orchard  immediately 
after  digging  them  from  the  nursery 
row,  and  ought  never  be  fumigated  or 
kept  over  winter  in  cellars.  Our 
method  in  recent  years  has  been  to 
buy  small  trees  that  are  freshly  dug 
from  the  nursery  and  set  them  in  nur- 
sery rows  on  our  own  place  to  grow 
for  a year.  Then  for  our  orchard  we 
can  select  out  the  best  of  them;  dig 
them  and  plant  them  at  once  in  their 
permanent  place.  In  this  way  we  have 
rarely  lost  a tree.  The  first  season, 
while  they  are  in  the  nursery  rows,  we 
can  water  them  and  otherwise  take 
care  of  them  in  ways  that  would  he 
impossible  in  the  field.  In  fact  we 
practice  this  method  with  most  of  the 
trees  that  come  from  the  nurseries. 

Varieties. 

While  many  of  the  sweet  cherries 
succeed  here,  they  are  not  profitable 
to  grow  on  account  of  the  depredations 
of  the  birds,  as  they  will  get  every  one 
of  the  cherries  before  they  are  ripe. 


Of  the  sour  kinds  the  Early  Richmond, 
Montmorency  and  English  Morello  are 
the  best,  ripening  in  the  order  named, 
and  the  season  extending  from  the  last 
of  June  to  the  last  of  July. 

There  is  very  little  use  for  the 
farmer  or  gardener  to  plant  just  a few 
cherry  trees  for  his  own  use,  as  the 
birds  will  surely  take  every  cherry  be- 
fore they  are  ripe  enough  to  gather. 
We  think  it  would  be  a very  nice  idea 
for  every  member  of  the  Audubon  So- 
ciety and  local  and  state  bird  clubs  to 
plant  at  least  one  sweet  cherry  tree 
especially  for  the  birds.  Or  they  could 


come  into  bearing  age.  To  protect  the 
bark  from  cracking,  veneer  protectors 
should  be  put  on  the  body  of  the  tree 
when  set  and  allowed  to  remain  until 
the  top  is  large  enough  to  shade  the 
trunk  well.  These  wrappers  will  also 
protect  the  trees  from  mice  and  rab- 
bits. Buy  low-headed  trees  and  keep 
them  low,  and  it  will  not  be  so  neces- 
sary to  use  long  ladders  at  picking 
time. 

Location. 

Probably  the  best  location  for  the 
cherry  orchard  is  a northern  hillside, 
still  the  cherry  will  thrive  in  almost 
any  location  where  the  land  is  not  too 
heavy  and  where  the  soil  is  well  drain- 
ed. The  orchard  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying photograph  was  set  in 
pure  white  sand  and  has  borne  annual 
crops  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  These 
trees  were  one  year  old  when  planted. 
The  roots  were  all  removed  and  the 


ONE  OF  MR.  HALLADAY’S  SMALL  CHERRY  ORCHARDS  IN  BLOOM. 


plant  Russian  mulberries  on  the  —^un- 
tains  and  in  pasture  lands,  thus  help- 
ing to  feed  the  birds  they  are  so  anx- 
ious to  protect,  but  to  feed  which  they 
contribute  nothing. 

Soil. 

The  best  soil  for  the  cherry  orchard 
should  be  rather  poor  and  dry.  Cher- 
ries on  a rich,  moist  soil  will  be  short 
lived,  and  will  not  give  satisfactory 
results.  As  the  bark  of  the  trees  is 
thick  and  tough,  it  does  not  keep  pace 
with  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the 
wood,  hence  the  bark  cracks  and  the 
tree  soon  dies. 

The  growth  of  the  cherry  tree 
should  be  slow,  and  the  orchard  should 
always  be  kept  in  sod  after  the  trees 


tops  cut  back  to  stubs.  No  holes  were 
dug.  A spade  was  pushed  into  tiie 
sand  and  the  roots  pressed  down  back 
of  the  spade.  The  sand  was  then  firm- 
ed around  the  roots  with  the  foot. 
Nearly  every  one  of  the  hundred  trees 
planted  in  this  orchard  lived,  and  are 
now  alive  and  healthy,  while  trees  set 
at  the  same  time  on  rich  ground  and 
kept  thoroughly  cultivated  made  trees 
much  larger  in  size,  that  produced 
good  crops  while  they  lived,  but  they 
have  long  since  died  and  been  cut 
down.  This  land  was  rich,  heavy  and 
rather  moist. 

Pruning. 

The  cherry  requires  very  little  prun- 
ing, and  that  little  should  be  done 


while  the  trees  are  small.  Even  then 
the  pruning  should  be  only  for  the 
purpose  of  thinning  out  the  head  or 
removing  crossed  branches.  If  larger 
branches  are  cut  it  results  in  the  decay 
of  the  tree  at  the  heart.  Get  low- 
headed trees  and  keep  the  heads  as 
low  as  possible.  The  three  sour  varie- 
ties of  cherries  mentioned  above  all 
have  round  heads,  and  on  light,  poor 
land,  do  not  grow  very  tall.  The  Early 
Richmond,  when  set  on  good  land  and 
well  cultivated,  grows  to  a height  of 
twenty  to  thirty  feet.  The  size  of  ma- 
ture trees  of  this  variety  is  well  shown 
in  the  accompanying  photograph,  as 
the  ladder  in  the  middle  tree  is  twen- 
ty-two feet  long. 

Sour  cherries  should  always  be 
grown  on  Mahaleb  stock,  but  unfor- 
tunately there  are  nurserymen  who  do 
not  always  do  so.  The  Mazzards, 
which  are  of  more  rapid  growth,  will 
make  a larger  tree  in  a given  t'ime  and 
are  therefore  used  by  some  other  nur- 
serymen. 

Classes  of  Cherries. 

Cherries  are  divided  into  four 
classes:  Hearts,  Biggareaus,  Dukes  and 
Morellos.  Of  the  first  two  classes  the 
trees  are  vigorous  and  upright  in 
growth;  the  fruit  sweet,  heart-shaped 
and  tender.  They  are  not  reliable  or 
profitable  to  grow  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  as  the  trees  are  tender  and 
more  subject  to  sun-scald,  diseases 
and  insects  than  the  sour  kinds.  In 
this  class  are  such  varieties  as  Black 
Tartarian,  Windsor,  Gov.  Wood,  Yel- 
low Spanish,  Bing,  Black  Eagle,  etc. 

The  Dukes  and  Morellos  are  all  of 
slower  growth  and  never  attain  so 
large  a size.  They  are  more  hardy, 
less  liable  to  disease,  and  the  fruit  is 
always  more  acid.  The  trees  are 
smaller  in  size  and  the  fruit  can  be 
more  easily  gathered.  The  sour  cher- 
ries are  of  wide  adaptability,  and 
where  the  soil  is  rather  poor,  dry  and 
sandy  or  gravelly,  sloping  to  the  north 
or  northeast,  they  should  produce  an- 
nual crops  of  fruit.  In  fact,  the  sour 
cherry  will  produce  good  crops  under 


the  air  filled  with  the^frig^ce  of ufe^oisomT^ Thi^pUmlraph^s^loSnef  by' trees  are  in  the  full  glory  of  spring  time  and 

* Li.c  wnver  <&  mo  grande  railway  and  shows  one  of  the  great  orchard  sections  in  Colorado. 
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more  unfavorable  conditions  than  al- 
most any  other  fruit. 

The  best  varieties  of  the  sour  cher- 
ries are  the  well-known  Early  Rich- 
mond, Montmorency,  English  Morello, 
Dyehouse,  May  Duke,  Timme,  Ostheim- 
er,  etc.  There  are  others  which  are  of 
more  recent  introduction,  and  which 
have  not  been  very  well  tested.  It 
seems  that  there  has  not  been  the 
marked  improvement  in  this  fruit  as 
in  others  like  the  plum,  apple  and 
peach.  The  best  cherries  of  today  are 
really  no  larger  or  better  than  were 
the  old  Black  Hearts  of  fifty  years  ago, 
and  certainly  there  are  not  as  many 
cherries  grown  here  in  the  East  as 
there  were  a generation  past,  when 


asifex) — This  is  a scale  insect  found  in 
the  spring  attached  to  the  under  side 
of  the  limbs.  These  scales  cover  a 
mass  of  minute  eggs,  which  soon  hatch 
out  and  spread  over  the  young  wood 
and  live  upon  the  juices  of  the  young 
twigs.  Spraying  with  kerosene  emul- 
sion or  tobacco  water  will  destroy 
these. 

Cherry  Plant  Louse  (Mysus  cerasi) 
—Is  a black  louse  hatched  early  in  the 
spring  from  eggs  deposited  at  the  base 
of  the  buds  the  previous  fall.  This  in- 
sect is  really  the  most  troublesome  of 
all  of  the  cherry  pests.  They  cover 
the  young  foliage  and  stunt  the  growth 
of  the  branches  by  sucking  the  sap. 
They  are  destroyed  in  vast  numbers 


ANYBODY 
CAN  LAY  IT. 


Rubber  Roofing 


Warranted  For  Twenty- Five  Years. 

rnrinUT  BAin  To  Any  Station  East  ot  Rocky  Moun- 
rnbluii  I r AIU  tains,  except  Texas,  Colo- 
rado, New  Mexico,  N.  Dakota,  S.  Dakota,  Wyoming, 
Montana.  Special  prices  to  these  states  on  request. 

ONE-PLY  • ■ ■ • Weighs  35  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  *1.10  per  roll. 

TWO-PLY  • - - Weighs  45  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  *1.30  per  roll. 

THBEE-PLY  - Weighs  65  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  *1.50  per  roll. 

TERMS  CASH:  We  sate  you  the  wholesalers’  and  retailers’  profit.  These 

special  prices  only  hold  good  for  immediate  shipment. 

Indestructible  bv  Heat.  Cold,  Sun  or  Rain. 

Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  refer  you  to  Southern  Illinois  National  Bank. 

CENTURY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Dept.  431,  East  St.  LouigjJlls^ 
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PICKING  CHERRIES  FROM  TALL  TREES  REQUIRES  THE  USE  OF  LONG 

LADDERS 


'HEY  are  practically  proof  against  injury  from 
glass,  nails,  broken  stones,  scrap  iron  and  similar 
obstacles  that  cause  injury  and  destruction  to  the 
ordinary  rubber  tire.  If  they  are  put  on  over 
good  tires  and  the  tires  kept  well  inflated,  the  user  can  feel  perfectly 
safe,  regardless  of  the  roads  over  which  he  has  to  travel.  They  are  also 
an  excellent  non-skid  so  that  he  never  has  to  use  chains. 

They  are  made  of  chrome  leather,  studded  with  steel  rivets  and  are  held  on  the  tire  by 
coil  springs  on  each  side.  They  fit  all  makes  of  tires.  Anyone  can  easily  fit  them  on. 
They  6ave  double  their  cost,  besides  doing  away  withtire  troubles. 

Send  for  free  booklet  on  the  Preservation  of  Tires . 

LEATHER  TIRE  GOODS  COMPANY.  NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.Y. 


HONEST!  Have  you  conquered  the^  JQSE  SCALE? 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY,  50  CHURCH  ST.,  N.  Y.,  will  guarantee  that  it  can  be  done  with 


nearly  every  farm  had  its  cherry  trees.  | 
The  following  are  some  of  the  causes 
for  lack  of  interest  in  this  fruit: 
Diseases  and  Insects. 

Brown  Rot  (Monilia) — This  is  a fun- 
gus which  is  especially  destructive  to 
cherries,  plums  and  peaches,  causing 
great  loss  by  rotting  the  fruit  during 
period  of  warm,  wet  weather.  This 
fungus  lives  over  winter  in  the  dried 
fruit  which  it  has  destroyed.  A flock 
of  hens  running  in  the  orchard  will 
pick  up  all  of  the  rotten  fruit,  thus  de- 
stroying the  fungus  as  well  as  many 
worms  and  insects  that  are  harmful 
to  the  cherries. 

Cherry  Bark  Louse  (Lecanium  cer- 


DAME  NATURE  HINTS 
When  the  Food  Is  Not  Suited. 


When  Nature  gives  her  signal  that 
something  is  wrong  it  is  generally 
with  the  food;  the  old  Dame  is  always 
faithful  and  one  should  act  at  once. 

To  put  off  the  change  is  to  risk  that 
which  may  be  irreparable.  An  Ari- 
zona man  says: 

“For  years  I could  not  safely  eat 
any  breakfast.  I tried  all  kinds  of 
breakfast  foods,  but  they  were  all  soft, 
starchy  messes,  which  gave  me  dis- 
tressing headaches.  I drank  strong 
coffee,  too,  which  appeared  to  benefit 
me  at  the  time,  but  added  to  the  head- 
aches afterwards.  Toast  and  coffee 
were  no  better,  for  I found  the  toast 
very  constipating. 

“A  friend  persuaded  me  to  quit  cof- 
fee and  the  starchy  breakfast  foods, 
and  use  Postum  and  Grape-Nuts  in- 
stead. I shall  never  regret  taking  his 
advice. 

“The  change  they  have  worked  in 
me  is  w'onderful.  I now  have  no  more 
of  the  distressing  sensations  in  my 
stomach  after  eating,  and  I never  have 
any  headaches.  I have  gained  12 
pounds  in  weight  and  feel  better  in 
every  way.  Grape-Nuts  make  a deli- 
cious as  well  as  a nutritious  dish,  and 
I find  that  Postum  is  easily  digested 
and  never  produces  dyspepsia  symp- 
toms.” 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

Get  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to 
Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a Rea- 
son.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


by  several  kinds  of  predaceous  insects 
of  which  the  common  ladybird  takes 
the  most  important  part.  Use  the  same 
remedies  for  this  as  for  the  cherry 
bark  louse. 

There  are  other  insect  pests,  such 
as  the  May  beetle,  the  copper  colored 
beetle,  curculio,  leaf-rust,  powdery 
mildew  and  the  rose  beetle.  The  lat- 
ter is  often  quite  destructive  to  the 
foliage  of  the  cherry,  and  especially  on 
young  trees,  where  it  often  strips  the 
trees  clean  of  foliage. 

Birds. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  the  least  of 
the  pests,  are  the  birds.  Of  all  the 
pests  that  cherries  are  heir  to,  the 
birds  are  the  worst.  Notwithstanding 
the  statements  of  bird  cranks  that 
birds  are  being  annihilated,  they  are 
really  increasing  every  year.  The 
cherry  bird  (cedar  wax-wing),  robin, 
cat  bird,  oriole  and  some  other  birds, 
feast  upon-  the  cherry  from  the  time 
the  fruit  begins  to  turn  red  until  the  j 
last  are  harvested.  With  the  cherry 
bird,  they  will  live  for  weeks  on  no 
other  diet  hut  cherries,  becoming  so  j 
beastly  drunk  on  them  that  I have  ■ 
often  knocked  them  out  of  the  trees 
with  my  hand.  They  will  sometimes  | 
fall  from  the  trees  and  lie  on  the  j 
ground  until  they  recover  from  the  ef-  | 
fects  of  their  debauch.  It  has  been  ! 
claimed  by  some  scientists  that  this  is 
not  possible,  but  they  are  simply  mis-  j 
taken,  for  we  have  noted  it  many  times  j 
here  in  our  own  orchard.  The  robins  | 
take  a bite  from  a cherry  here  and  j 
there,  but  the  cherry  bird  takes  and  | 
swallows  the  fruit  whole.  We  have  | 
had  these  cherry  birds  come  in  flocks 
so  large  that  they  would  bend  the  trees 
with  their  weight.  When  the  birds 
first  arrive  they  are  very  shy,  but  they 
soon  become  bold  and  practically  fear- 
less. So  fearless  do  they  become  that 
blank  cartridges  exploded  under  the 
trees  where  they  are  feeding  will  often 
tail  to  frighten  them  from  the  tree. 
We  have  had  an  entire  crop  of  150 
large  Early  Richmond  trees  taken  by 
the  birds  before  the  fruit  was  ripe 
enough  to  pick. 

We  have  been  advised  by  members 
of  bird  clubs  to  plant  Russian  mulber- 
ries. We  have  done  so,  and  have  trees 
in  full  bearing,  but  the  mulberry  fruit 
rots  on  the  ground  while  tin  cherries 
are  being  devoured  by  the  birds.  Is  it 
any  wonder,  then,  that  people  do  not 
plant  more  cherries?  We  believe 
fully  in  the  protection  of  all  useful 
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LX  A 

SCALECIDE 


20th  Century 
Grader 


The  Light  Weight 
Wonder 


600 

Pounds 


— masters  the  most  difficult  pieces  of 
land — cuts  the  brush— stirs  the  soil 
so  it  won’t  need  ploughing — levels 
the  land — throws  up  dikes — digs 
ditches  and  maintains  your  roads. 

This  grader  is  invaluable  on  fruit 
farms.  One  man — one  team — operates 
it.  The  20th  Century  is 

The  Original  One-Man 
Machine 

It  is  all  steel  and  will  last  through 
years  of  hard  service. 

It  does  the  work  of  several  special 
machines  and  adds  to  your  profits. 

Send  a postal  card  for  complete 
detailed  information  and  pictures  of 
machine  in  actual  service.  Address 

The  Baker  Manufacturing  Company 

530  Hunter  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois 


for  less  money  with  less  labor  and  more  effectively  than  with  Lime-Sulphur  or  anything  else. 

Prices,  In  'barrel,  .nd  half-barrels.  SOe  per  pIM ; 1»  Is  Si 

“Modem  Methods  of  Harvesting,  Grading,  and  Packing  App  es. 

H.  J.  WEBER  & SONS  NURSERY  CO.,  Western  Distributing  Agents,  NURSERY,  MISSOURI 

birds  to  any  reasonable  extent,  but  we 
draw  the  line  at  the  cherry  bird.  It  is 
not  a song  or  insectivorous  bird.  It 
is  pretty,  and  should  not  be  wantonly 
destroyed,  but  the  fruit-grower  should 
have  and  does  have,  under  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  the  right 
to  protect  his  property.  Yet  our  state 
law  classes  this  cherry  bird  as  a song 
bird  and  imposes  a fine  of  $5  for  shoot- 
ing one  of  them.  Under  our  present 
law  the  state  protects  deer,  yet  it  pays 
for  damage  done  by  them,  and  allows 
a man  to  shoot  them  when  they  are 
caught  doing  actual  damage  to  crops. 

With  the  birds  the  state  neither  pays 
the  damage  or  lets  the  birds  he  shot. 

Why  this  unjust  discrimination? 

Spring  Frosts. 

Late  spring  frosts  are  sometimes 
destructive  to  the  cherry  growers’ 
hopes.  Last  season  our  cherry  crop 
was  practically  destroyed  by  late 
frosts  which  caught  the  trees  while 
in  full  bloom.  Where  we  would  have 
had  a crop  of  about  300  bushels,  we 
I got  a crop  of  about  twenty-five,  yet  the 
I peach  blossoms  were  not  hurt  by  the 
! frost  that  killed  the  cherries. 

! We  find  it  hard  to  get  plenty  of 
good  pickers  to  handle  the  crop  quick- 
I ly  and  carefully  as  it  must  be  handled. 

The  fruit  must  be  handled  at  just  the 
right  time,  and  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  for  this  we  must  have  men  and 
women.  Boys  are  of  little  good  in  the 
cherry  orchard.  The  assorting  and 
packing  must  be  carefully  done  and  the 
fruit  marketed  promptly. 

Our  fruit  all  goes  direct  to  the  con- 
sumers, private  families,  who  buy  them 
in  not  less  than  bushel  lots.  The  fruit 
is  shipped  the  same  day  it  is  picked. 

We  get  $4  per  bushel,  and  the  buyer 
pays  the  express  charges.  We  pack  in 
strawberry  crates  and  baskets,  and 
where  the  fruit  is  picked  fresh,  it 
ships  in  fine  shape. 

We  believe  that  long,  narrow  paper 
boxes,  with  a folding  cover  made  of 
thick,  water-proof  paper,  and  which 
could  be  packed  eight  to  a crate, 
should  make  an  ideal  package  for 


shipping  cherries.  This  would  make 
a neat  and  attractive  package,  and 
upon  the  box  could  be  printed  a neat 
and  attractive  label. 

Vermont.  A.  A.  HALLADAY. 

it  ^ 

More  About  Eastern  Cherries. 

The  demand  for  cherries  is  increas- 
ing every  year,  and  it  will  be  one  ot 
the  leading  fruits  in  the  near  futui^ 
Neither  the  sweet  nor  sour  types  o 
cherries  flourish  in  every  state,  but 
where  they  do  thrive,  they  should  be 
largely  planted.  With  us  here  in  u 
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diana  the  Governor  Wood  is  a very 
good  variety.  It  suffers  less  from  rot 
than  many  other  kinds  of  sweet  cher- 
ries and  the  tree  is  fairly  long  lived. 
Napoleon  rots  badly.  Black  Tartarian 
is  a good  bearer,  of  good  quality  and 
large  size,  but  rots  quite  easily,  and 
the  trees  do  not  live  as  long  as  some 
other  ninds.  White  Maroon  is  another 
good  variety,  but  it  rots  worse  than 
the  Governor  Wood. 

Schmidt’s  Bigerreau  is  a large  black 
sweet  cherry  that  has  never  rotted  for 
us,  and  is  very  fruitful  when  planted 
near  a good  pollen-producing  sort, 
such  as  Governor  Wood.  The  Bing,' 
another  sweet  cherry,  and  one  which 
originated  in  Switzerland,  is  a variety 
that  we  fruited  here  some  fifteen  or 
more  years  ago.  It  is  as  large  as  a 
plum,  black  in  color,  of  the  finest  qual- 
ity, and  free  from  rot.  It  is  not  as 
productive  as  Governor  Wood,  but  it 
is  the  finest  sweet  cherry  we  have 
ever  eaten.  The  Black  Heart  is  a 
popular  variety  here.  It  is  a young 
and  prolific  bearer,  of  medium  size, 
and  it  is  free  from  rot.  The  fruit,  if 
left  unpicked,  will  often  dry  upon  the 
trees.  The  trees  are  long  lived,  and 
the  fruit  is  the  best  of  the  sweet  cher- 
ries for  canning.  There  are  trees  of 
this  variety  here  that  have  attained 
the  age  of  forty  years  and  are  still 
hale  and  hearty,  but  as  it  is  a poor 
pollen  producer,  it  must  be  planted 
near  good  pollen-producing  kinds  in 
order  to  secure  a good  setting  of  fruit. 

The  Duke  Strain. 

The  Duke  strain  of  cherries  flour- 
ishes exceptionally  well,  and  many 
kinds  are  fruiting  here  as  follows: 
Early  Richmond,  English  Morello,  Os- 
theimer,  Hockenberg,  Violet,  Olivet, 
May  Duke,  Reine  Hortense,  and  the 
Montmorencies  and  last  of  all  the  Es- 
capelle.  Of  these  we  think  the  last 
named  variety  is  by  far  the  best,  and 
shall  send  The  Fruit-Grower  a sample 
this  spring,  and  let  them  pass  judg- 
ment upon  it.  H.  BLACK. 

Ohio. 

(Thank  you,  Mr.  Black.  It  may  be 
self  conceit,  but  we  think  we  are  pret- 
ty good  judges  of  cherries. — Editor.) 
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Get  this  Genuine  Alectride  Tool 
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Pai 


Hannan  Supply  Co.,  ICO  Harrison  St.,  Dept3325  CWi 


1'lease  send  me  fr-. 
your  free  trial  off 


kI  prepaid  booklets  explaining 
' of  your  Alectride  Tool  Grinder. 


Grinder  on  Free  Trial 


10 

Machines 

In  1 


don  your  dun  sc*he,  yOTr  duII  tora 

and  h°w  easily  It  s dene.  See  how  Alectride  (made  of  the  subsVance  of  precioustones)  

SJ^nr5.e,"S„yOUr,to,nls  m fr°m  oHe-fourth  t°  one-twenty-fifth  of  the  time  r-ouirerl !bv  a 
grindstone  and  does  not  heat  nor  draw  the  temper.  Do  all  this — give  this  machine  the* 
th?lAS|pVfrnte*rtS”7tr-e"  !}nleSS  y think  that  y°u  positively  cannot  get  along  without 
^.s  Alectt.de  Too1  Grinder,  send  it  back  at  our  expense.  We'll  ask  no  quSions 
them?™  11  w‘th°ut  a w°rd,  and  we'll  pay  the  transportation  charges.  Now  send 
the  coupon.  Let  us  tell  you  all  about  this  wonderful  abrasive  and  our  free  trial  offer 

Hard  Enough  FreeVr^ionen  Crea‘  °ay 

the  ---tCh - Harma"  s“PP»y  c°->  160  Harrison  St.,  Dept.  3325  Chicago.  III. 


10  MACHINES  IN  1 

* One  Sickle  Grinder  Wheel  (Improved) 

2 One  Fine  Grinding  Wheel  (improved) 


“ ~ne  Goarse  Grinding  Wheel  (Improved) 

Special  Oil  Stone  (unproved) 


4 One  Harman  vh  owne 

5 One  Saw  Gummer  (Improved) 

6 One  Sickle  Holding  Attachment 

7 One  Scythe  Stone  (New) 

8 One  Harmon  Special  Razor  Hone  (New) 
'One  Disc  Grinding  Attachment  (New) 

10  One  1 ool  Rest 


COFFEE  CONGESTION 
Causes  a Variety  of  Ails. 

A happy  old  lady  in  Wisconsin  says: 
During  the  time  I was  a coffee 
drinker  I was  subject  to  sick  head- 
aches, sometimes  lasting  2 or  3 days, 
totally  unfitting  me  for  anything. 

To  this  affliction  was  added,  some 
years  ago,  a trouble  with  my  heart 
that  was  very  painful,  accompanied  by 
a smothering  sensation  and  faintness. 

Dyspepsia  also,  came  to  make  life 
harder  to  bear.  I took  all  sorts  of 
patent  medicines,  but  none  of  them 
helped  me  for  any  length  of  time. 

“The  doctors  frequently  told  me 
that  coffee  was  not  good  for  me;  but 
without  coffee  I felt  as  if  I had  no 
breakfast.  I finally  decided  about  2 
years  ago  to  abandon  the  use  of  cof- 
fee entirely,  and  as  I had  read  a great 
deal  about  Postum  I concluded  to  try 
that  for  a breakfast  beverage. 

I liked  the  taste  of  it  and  was  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  notice  that  it  did 
not  come  up’  as  coffee  used  to.  The 
bad  spells  with  my  heart  grew  less 
and  less  frequent,  and  finally  ceased 
ltogether,  and  I have  not.  had  an  at- 
tack of  sick  headache  for  more  than 
a year.  My  digestion  is  good,  too, 
and  I am  thankful  that  I am  once 
more  a healthy  woman.  I know  my 
wonderful  restoration  to  healtn  came 
om,  quitting  coffee  and  using  Pos- 

«““*•  +^ame  Siven  by  the  Postum 
Go.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

fdher’S  a reason’”  and  it  is  this: 
ffee  has  a direct  action  on  the  liver 
. S°me  Pe°Ple»  and  causes  partial 
congestion  of  that  organ,  preventing 
the  natural  outlet  of  the  secretions, 
then  may  follow  biliousness,  sallow 
n !f  headaches,  constipation  and  fi- 
nally a change  of  the  blood  corpuscles 
and  nervous  prostration. 

w the  little  book’  “The  Road  to 
We'lville,”  1„  pkgs,  ..Thel,.s  „ Rel° 

Ever  read  the  above  tetter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 

interest Uine’  ^ a"d  fu"  of  huma" 


Regarding  Western  Tomato  Blight 

Among  the  numerous  inquiries  which 
reach  the  office  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
come  a great  many  from  the  arid  and 
semi-arid  sections  of  the  West  regard- 
ing a disease  of  tomatoes.  This  trou- 
ble is  most  commonly  called  “Western 
tomato  blight,”  on  account  of  its  being 
a disease  characteristic  of  the  Western 
states,  and  distinctly  different  in  habit 
from  any  of  the  fungous  or  bacterial 
diseases  which  are  now  known.  In 
answering  such  inquiries  it  has  always 
been  necessary  for  us  to  refer  the  in- 
quirer to  his  state  experiment  station 
for  means  of  controlling  the  trouble. 
However,  as  the  number  of  such  in- 
quiries has  become  considerable  we 
have  sent  a letter  to  each  of  the  ex- 
periment stations  of  the  West  asking 
about  this  disease,  not  only  for  our 
own  information,  but  for  our  subscrib- 
ers, as  well. 

The  following  are  the  replies  which 
have  been  received  from  experiment 
station  officials  of  the  Western  states 
and  from  practical  growers  who  have 
succeeded  in  finding  means  of  reliev- 
ing the  condition  in  their  own  fields: 
From  Prof.  H.  S.  Jackson,  Collabora- 
tor, U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Corvallis,  Ore.: 
“The  Western  tomato  blight  is  a com- 
mon trouble  in  the  North  Pacific 
states,  and  is  without  doubt  the  most 
serious  disease  in  Oregon.  It  is  char- 
acterized by  a gradual  yellowing  of  the 
leaves,  which  curl  upwards,  and  at 
first  have  an  unhealthy  purplish  color, 
which  gradually  turns  yellow.  The 
cause  of  this  trouble  is  unknown  and 
no  satisfactory  remedy  is  known.  Ex- 
periments that  have  been  made  indi- 
cate that  in  older  cultivated  fields 
thorough  preparation  of  the  soil,  ma- 
nuring and  cultivation,  combined  with 
care  in  transplanting  to  avoid  injury 
to  the  roots  and  checking  the  growth 
will  greatly  restrict  the  spread  of  the 
blight. 

“It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the 
following  recommendations  will  limit 
the  trouble  from  this  disease:  Plant 

only  very  healthy,  stocky  vines,  which 
have  been  reset  in  pots  or  cans.  Plant 
them  deep,  to  the  first  leaves,  and 
close  together  so  that  they  will  mat. 
Manure  the  soil  heavily,  and  use  plen- 
ty of  water,  where  irrigated.  It  has 
also  been  recommended  to  use  a wind- 
break where  practicable.  The  trouble 
seems  to  be  more  prevalent  on  new 
land.” 

Prof.  W.  A.  Orton,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 
says:  “There  is  no  question  that  the 

disease  is  distinct  from  the  tomato 
diseases  prevalent  in  the  East,  and, 
although  considerable  study  has  been 
given  it,  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to 
establish  the  connection  of  any  para- 
site with  the  disease,  and  although  of 
course  a considerable  numer  of  experi- 
ments, with  remedial  measures  have 
been  made,  none  have  been  thoroughly 
successful.  There  is  some  indication 
that  the  disease  is  reduced  by  taking 
care  not  to  injure  any  of  the  roots  in 
transplanting  and  by  giving  the  best 
possible  cultural  conditions. 

“Some  confusion  occasionally  results 
from  the  fact  that  the  ‘Fusarium’  wilt 
of  tomatoes  also  occurs  in  many  West- 
ern states,  particularly  the  Southwest, 
as  well  as  in  the  Eastern  and  Central 
states.  This  disease  is  preventable  to 
a certain  extent  by  rotation  of  crop®, 
anL  will  ultimately  be  controlled  by 
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the  development  of  resistant  varie- 
ties.” 


Prof.  Fabian  Garcia,  Horticulturist 
cf  the  New  Mexico  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, says  that  “the  tomato  disease 
which  is  ordinarily  known  here  as  the 
tomato  blight  is  more  or  less  serious. 
Some  years  it  is  worse  than  others.  I 
have  seen  tomato  fields  that  were  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  of  them  blighted.  As 
yet  we  have  no  way  of  preventing  it  or 
eradicating  it,  and  in  fact,  I do  not  see 
any  measure  whatever  by  means  of 
which  we  can  prevent  it  or  cure  it, 
except  by  breeding  up  a resistant 
strain.” 

Mrs.  Clara  Wilgus  of  Washington 
says  to  “sow  the  seeds  where  the 
plants  are  to  stand,  as  they  will  not 
live  long  if  transplanted.  Sow  the  seed 
thickly  enough  so  that  when  the  plants 
begin  to  set  fruit  they  will  completely 
cover  the  ground.  Plant  them  in  a ricli 
soil,  the  richer  it  is  the  better  the 
plants  will  grow,  and  the  less  they 
will  suffer  from  blight.  They  must  be 
given  lots  of  water  and  never  allowed 
to  suffer  in  the  least  from  drying.” 

Herbert  A.  Horton  of  Oregon  says: 
“Drill  tb?  seeds  in  rows;  do  not  thin, 
<^nd  give  lots  of  water.  In  the  Sunny- 
side  district,  where  there  are  the  best 
tomatoes,  markets,  etc.,  the  growers 
use  from  ten  to  fifteen  acre  feet  of 
water.” 

Everyone  agrees  that  this  Western 
tomato  blight  is  a very  troublesome 
disease  and  capable  of  causing  a large 
loss  in  tomato  fields,  and  that  the 
cause  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  Until 
such  time  arrives  that  the  souce  of 
this  trouble  is  known,  no  effective 
means  can  be  devised  for  preventing 
or  controlling  it.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
near  from  Western  tomato  growers 
who  have  had  success  in  overcoming 
the  blight.  While  we  may  not  be  able 
to  arive  at  a thoroughly  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  trouble,  the  methods  of 
those  who  have  been  most  successful 
in  warding  off  the  disease  will  be  of 
much  benefit  to  those  who  have  not 
obtained  good  results.  Tell  us  about 
your  tomatoes. 
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We  are  now  in  the  last  third  of  April 
and  it  is  certainly  a great  pleasure  to 
record  one  of  the  most  favorable  pros- 
pects for  fruit  that  it  has  ever  been 
my  fortune  to  see.  For  once,  all  man- 
ner of  fruits,  small  and  large,  promise 
ficm  a fair  to  an  overflowing  crop  and 
most  of  them  are  in  the  latter  class. 
The  season  has  been  uniformly  cool, 
but  with  no  frosts  at  critical  times 
hard  enough  to  destroy  fruit.  Peaches, 
which  were  supposed  to  be  killed,  now 
show  up  with  just  about  the  proper 
amount  of  fruit  for  the  best  results  in 
size  and  quality.  Apples  are  unhurt, 
pears  are  good,  plums  are  various, 
some  varieties  full  and  some  short; 
gooseberries  promise  only  a medium 
crop.  Cherries  are  going  to  be  plenti- 
ful; raspberries  and  blackberries  are 
in  good  condition  and  strawberries  I 
am  compelled  to  grade  at  full  100. 

The  greatest  show  of  the  strawberry 
field  just  now,  when  the  extra  earlies 
are  coming  into  full  bloom,  is  the 
Ozark,  a new  aspirant  for  honors  from 
our  own  Missouri  Ozarks,  a cross  be- 
tween Excelsior  and  Aroma,  and  of 
which  many  complimentary  things 
have  already  been  said  by  those  who 
have  fruited  it.  Here  it  is  a mass  of 
bloom  with  some  berries  already  as 
tig  as  little  marbles,  a tremendous 
bearer,  to  judge  by  present  appear- 
ances, and  bidding  fair  to  equal  the 
standards  in  earliness.  It  has  berries 
larger  than  any  I see  on  Michel’s. 
Apparently  it  is  four  or  five  days 
ahead  of  the  Gill  and  Red  Bird.  Un- 
fortunately there  is  not  an  Excelsior 
in  the  collection  this  year  for  compari- 
son. 

As  we  pass  along  there  is  not  a 
single  variety  that  does  not  give  prom- 
ise of  fairly  excelling  itself  this  spring. 
Plants  are  pictures  of  vigorous  health 
and  all  growing  as  fast  as  possible. 
A dry  winter  is  now  being  followed  by 
fiequent  warm  rains,  urging  all  vege- 
tation into  rapid  growth.  For  foliage 
and  size  of  plant  the  new  Heritage 
perhaps  ranks  first.  It  is  certainly  a 
model  in  plant  growth  and  beauty. 
For  some  reason  the  weeds  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence,  but  then 
the  rows  had  a thorough  hoeing  out 
two  weeks  or  so  ago.  Still  there  is 
usually  a vexatious  amount  of  grass 
and  clover  among  the  plants,  scattered 
there  as  seeds  in  the  manure  of  the 
winter  mulch. 

This  has  also  been  an  ideal  spring 
for  planting;  cool  days  and  moist  soil. 
I cannot  find  a missing  plant  in  the 
new  strawberry  beds  and  blackberries 
and  raspberries  are  all  flourishing.  I 
have  reserved  some  ground  to  set  out 
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with  plants  of  those  varieties  that 
prove  the  best  of  the  new  kinds.  1 
note  in  taking  up  plants  to  reset,  that 
the  heaviest  rooted  ones  of  all  were 
these  of  the  Highland,  which  has  been 
making  a good  record  ever  since  its 
introduction  by  the  Ohio  station  as 
the  heaviest  yielder  on  their  list. 

I have  procured  some  more  plants 
of  his  seedling,  J.  A.  Bauer,  named 
after  himself,  from  that  plant  grower, 
as  it  did  remarkably  well  here  last 
year.  Judsonia  is  still  distinguishing 
itself  as  a seedling  center.  Hubach 
sends  me  a dozen  new  ones  for  trial, 
as  well  as  a half  crate  of  berries  from 
his  new  Eureka  that  he  thinks  has  the 
Klondike  beaten  in  productiveness  and 
earliness.  Visitors  to  the  number  of 
forty-two  were  called  to  examine  it 
the  day  before  his  letter  was  written, 
and  left  orders  for  200,000  plants.  We 
shall  hope  that  the  newcomer  will  ful- 
fill present  anticipations,  as  we  are 
always  ready  to  hope  that  the  ambi- 
tions of  the  hard-working  and  little- 
profiting  plant  originator  shall  prove 
successful  beyond  his  dreams.  After 
all  it  is  the  growers  of  the  nation  who 
profit  by  the  success  of  these  pioneers 
who  find  reward  in  the  fascination  of 
their  labor. 

A grower  from  Jacksonville,  111., 
writes  that  the  3W  strawberry  has 
the  Dunlap  beaten  badly.  Here  is  a 
berry  that  I have  read  no  unfavorable 
criticism  of  and  appears  to  be  worthy 
of  adoption  among  the  reliable  stand- 
ards. What  few  plants  of  it  bore  here, 
did  excellently.  The  same  person  also 
states  that  the  LaGiange  blackberry 
stood  the  frost  last  spring  better  than 
any  of  the  principal  standards.  This 
is  a variety  that  I have  not  had  the 
fortune  to  test.  It  seems  to  have  little 
distribution  outside  of  Northern  Illi- 
nois. I shall  add  it  to  my  collection. 

One  of  the  finest  showing  kinds 
here  this  year  is  the  Marshall,  which 
has  not  done  well  for  several  seasons, 
although  at  first  it  was  my  best  money 
maker.  I now  attribute  its  failures  to 
top  dressing  the  land  with  lime-kiln 
ashes  which  destroyed  the  acidity  of 
the  soil  demanded  by  the  strawberry. 

Its  plant  growth  was  weak  and  sickly, 
whereas  it  is  normally  strong  and 
robust.  Now  it  is  expanding  its  large 
leaves  of  a peculiarly  rich  yellowish 
hue  and  blooming  profusely.  I do 
hope  to  see  it  at  its  best  alongside  oi 
the  Belt,  Joe,  Nich  Ohmer,  Bubach  and 
others.  Especially  do  I want  to  see  a 
full  comparison  with  the  Belt,  which 
seems  to  be  displacing  it  as  a stand- 
ard of  quality,  though  so  far  I consider 
the  Marshall  superior  in  beauty  and 
flavor  and  well  worthy  to  remain  at 
the  head. 

The  King  Edward  is  presenting  a 
fine-looking  row  of  healthy,  sturdy 
plants  loaded  with  buds.  I regret  to 
say  that  all  my  plants  of  the  Twilley, 
Allen’s  prize  sort  for  last  year,  died 
out,  although  I sent  for  a second  lot 
of  plants. 

Of  late  sorts  for  comparison  I have 
good  rows  of  Gandy,  Crimson  Cluster, 
Chesapeake,  Steven’s  Champion  and 
Nettie.  To  make  it  more  complete 
there  should  be  the  July  and  Columbia, 
the  latter  a product  of  Sarcoxie,  Mo., 
a Gandy  cross,  which  is  highly  praised 
by  the  New  York  station.  These  two 
bore  here  last  year,  but  frost  made  an 
estimate  impossible.  They  are  worthy 
of  trial  by  all  who  are  seeking  the  best 
late  berries.  The  Blaine  I have  dis- 
carded. Bauer  writes  that  Evening 
Star  has  all  late  varieties  downed,  but 
its  showing  here  last  year  was  not  im- 
pressive. Its  plants  are  immense,  but 
big  tops  are  not  criterions  of  fruit. 

The  last  spring  set  raspberry  plant- 
ing', all  Cumberlands,  looked  pitifully 
trifling  when  all  the  dead  canes  were 
cut  off.  The  land  looks  like  it  would 
pay  better  in  early  potatoes.  The  va- 
riety running  out,  you  say?  But  just 
across  the  road  is  a long  row  of  the 
same  sort  under  the  edge  of  plum 
trees,  and  a healthier  lot  of  plants  you 
never  saw.  No  dead  canes,  but  all 
wood  in  full  leaf  to  the  tips.  Yet 
these  plants  had  to  fight  with  those 
trees  for  moisture  during  a three- 
months’  drouth  last  fall.  It  does  not 
look  possible  that  the  shade  of  bare 
limbs  could  make  all  that  difference. 
And  again,  what  about  anthracnose? 
1 he  vines  in  the  open  are  affected 
with  it,  but  it  has  no  effect  on  these 
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tree-protected  canes.  That’s  another 
puzzle. 

Two  years  ago  scores  of  raspberry 
seedlings  came  up  in  the  strawberry 
bed  and  I was  tempted  to  go  Into  the 
seedling  speculation.  Work  prevented 
caring  for  them,  but  one  always  feels 
that  nature  may  have  created  in  one 
of  these  delicate  sprouts  something 
better  than  anything  we  have  yet  seen 
among  raspberries.  As  it  happened, 
a seedling  came  up  with  a young  grape 
vine  and  bore  last  year.  This  year  it 
is  all  alive  and  the  bark  has  a most 
peculiar  and  attractive  deep  red  or 
wine  color.  I shall  look  after  it  and 
save  it  and  save  some  tips  this  fall. 

I shall  utilize  all  the  tree  rows  I can 
spare  for  the  blackcap.  A tree  15  feet 
high  can  be  depended  on  to  protect 
one  row  on  each  side  perfectly  and  a 
second  one  fairly  well.  I shall  also  at- 
tempt to  secure  a hardier  race  by 
selecting  tips  from  those  plants  in  the 
open  which  stand  the  winters  best.  1 
believe  this  plan  should  be  followed  by 
all  growers,  for  it  is  a principle  that 
runs  through  all  plant  and  animal  life. 

I also  hope  that  readers  of  these 
notes  will  spray  their  raspberries  and 
blackberry  plants  this  summer  and 
note  its  results  in  preventing  leaf  in- 
jury and  rust.  I believe  spraying  will 
largely  prevent  the  rust,  but  where 
impossible,  systematic  examinations 
of  the  plants  should  bd  made  every 
week  during  the  rust  season.  It  can 
be  detected  in  the  young  shoots  com- 
ing from  the  roots  by  the  peculiar  curl 
of  the  leaves  and  by  promptly  grub- 
oing  out  the  whole  plant  by  the  roots, 
further  infection  from  that  source  may 
be  avoided.  The  important  point  is 
not  to  allow  the  rust  spores  to  get 
ripe,  which  is  indicated  by  their  orange 
color  and  powdery  dust.  Shoulder 
your  grubbing  hoe,  then,  on  some  reg- 
ular week  day  and  walk  up  and  down 
the  rows  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  young 
shoots  for  the  first  symptom.  Never 
mind  the  bearing  wood;  it  never  ap- 
pears on  it. 

The  blackberry  loves  a mulch  better 
than  any  kind  of  cultivation.  Give  it 
a deep  cover  of  straw  or  any  kind  of 
litter  that  will  smother  out  grass  and 
weeds  and  you  will  get  finer  berries 
than  by  any  other  system.  A heavy 
growth  of  crab  grass  took  possession 
of  our  ground  last  fall  and  now  just 
after  pruning,  we  are  raking  this  in 
under  the  canes  where  it  will  be  of 
great  benefit.  We  also  find  it  neces- 
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sary  to  straighten  up  leaning  canes 
by  forcing  them  erect*  with  a fork 
while  a helper  with  a spade  throws 
dirt  against  their  bases  and  then 
tramps  it  firmly  in  place.  This  is  to 
permit  a close  and  even  approach  to 
the  rows  by  the  plow  and  culitvator. 
We  are  making  a new  setting  of  all 
varieties,  having  sold  off  a tract  of 
land  on  which  stood  our  old  planta- 
tions. Our  choice  is  Early  Harvest  for 
early,  King  for  second  early,  Taylor  s 
Prolific  for  late,  and  for  main  crop  a 
collection  of  all  Hie  standards,  includ- 
ing Erie,  Mersereau,  Snyder,  Ward, 
Eldorado,  Blowers,  Robinson,  and  at 
least  a few  plants  of  all  other  sorts 
that  we  can  procure. 

Missouri.  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 
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IGHTING 


JACK  FROST 


Orchard  heating  has  its  limitations, 
as  was  demonstrated  at  Grand  Junc- 
tion, Palisade  and  Clifton,  Colorado, 
April  5 and  succeeding  days.  During 
this  time  the  fruit-growers  in  what  is 
known  as  the  lower  Grand  Valley, 
made  the  hardest  fight  ever  made 
against  Jack  Frost,  and  only  partially 
won  a victory.  The  mercury  fell  to  1G 
degrees  with  peaches  and  apricots  in 
hloom,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict this  temperature  was  accom- 
panied by  a twenty-mile  wind.  Against 
such  odds  the  orchard  heaters  were 
tested  as  never  before,  and  that  they 
did  not  win  the  fight  is  not  in  any  way 
to  their  discredit. 

Peaches  have  undoubtedly  been 
greatly  injured  about  Palisade,  and 
from  there  west  the  crop  has  been 
piactically  wiped  out.  Cherries  have 
been  hurt,  and  apricots  practically 
cleaned  up.  Apples  have  also  been 
hurt,  but  at  the  time  the  editor  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  visited  that  district  the 
exact  extent  of  loss  could  not  be  de- 
termined. A prominent  man  with 
whom  we  talked  said  the  lower  valley 
would  not  ship  over  300  to  400  cars  of 
peaches,  and  practically  all  of  them 
will  come  from  Palisade.  Ben  Davis 
and  Missouri  Pippin  apples  have  been 
most  injured,  but  it  is  thought  there 
will  be  a good  crop  of  this  fruit,  so 
that  the  entire  district  will  likely  ship 
more  apples  than  ever  before,  on  ac- 
count of  new  orchards  coming  into 
bearing. 

Readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  who 
have  never  visited  the  Palisade-Grand 
Junction  fruit  district  can  have  little 
idea  of  the  fight  which  was  made  to  j 
save  the  fruit  crops.  Imagine  a flat 
valley,  planted  almost  solidly  to  fruit 
trees  of  various  kinds,  the  tracts  all 
being  small  and  so  closely  planted 
that  one  can  hardly  tell  where  one 
ranch  leaves  off  and  another  begins. 
Remembering  the  experience  of  the 
past  three  years,  nearly  all  the  growers 
had  equipped  themselves  with  orchard 
heaters,  which  were  ready  to  light  at 
a moment’s  notice.  With  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  open  day  and 
night,  and  in  constant  communication 
with  the  growers,  and  with  forces  or- 
ganized to  light  the  heaters,  every- 
thing was  in  readiness  for  the  attack 
of  Jack  Frost.  A system  of  signal 
whistles  had  been  agreed  upon,  so  that 
even  the  growers  who  had  no  tele- 
phone connection  could  be  warned  of 
the  falling  temperature. 

When  the  temperature  gets  down 
about  freezing  the  preliminary  warn- 
ing is  sent  out,  and  the  weather  man 
and  the  officers  of  fruit-growers’  asso- 
ciations carefully  study  the  weather 
map,  with  telegraphic  reports  from 
surrounding  points.  When  trees  are 
in  bloom  a temperature  of  28  degrees 
is  thought  to  be  the  line  below  which 
the  mercury  must  not  be  allowed  to 
fall,  and  the  heaters  are  lighted  be- 
fore this  point  is  reached.  With  the 
first  alarm,  the  growers  consult  their 
own  tested  thermometers,  placed  in 
various  parts  of  the  orchard.  Perhaps 
only  part  of  the  heaters  may  be  light- 
en at  first,  and  as  the  temperature 
continues  to  fall  the  heavy  artillery  is 
called  upon,  and  every  available  heater 
is  pressed  into  service.  If  coal  is  used, 
the  men  must  be  sent  around  to  re- 
plenish the  supply  in  the  heaters;  if 
oil  is  used,  inspection  must  be  made 
frequently  to  see  that  all  heaters  are 
working  properly.  In  this  work  the 
fruit-growers  are  assisted  by  every- 
body the  butcher,  the  baker  and  the 
candlestick  maker.  Clerks  in  stores 
are  relieved  from  duty,  that  they  may 
spend  their  nights  fighting  frost.  Au- 
tomobile owners  place  their  machines 
at  the  disposal  of  the  fruit-growers’ 
associations,  to  convey  reinforcements 
from  one  point  to  another.  Even  the 
railroads  permitted  Secretary  Mahoney 
of  the  Grand  Junction  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  issue  passes  to  those 
vho  would  go  by  train  from  Grand 
Junction  to  help  the  growers.  Every- 
thing was  done  to  try  to  save  the  fruit 
crop. 

The  night  of  the  big  freeze  the  heat- 
ers were  lighted  about  9 o’clock  in  the 


’ evening,  and  by  midnight,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a million  heaters  of  vari- 
ous kinds  were  afire.  Under  ordinary 
conditions,  (lie  crops  could  have  been 
saved  easily,  but  the  wind  and  the  very 
unusual  temperature  combined  were 
too  much  for  the  heaters,  and  great 
damage  followed.  Just  how  serious  is 
this  loss  cannot  be  told  as  this  article 
is  written. 

When  the  editor  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
visited  Grand  Junction  he  found  that 
many  subscribers  had  not  had  their 
clothes  off  for  ten  days;  one  man  said 
he  had  heated  his  orchard  eleven 
nights,  and  was  determined  to  save 
his  apples  if  possible.  In  addition  to 
this  period,  he  had  been  up  many  other 
nights,  when  the  temperature  ap- 
proached the  danger  line. 

One  man  told  us  that  about  forty 
carloads  of  oil  and  perhaps  4,000  tons 
of  coal  were  used  in  two  nights  in  this 
great  fight  against  freezing  tempera- 
ture. In  the  famous  Cross  orchard 
4,200  heaters  were  used  in  forty-two 
acres,  and  a hard  fight  was  made  to 
save  the  fruit.  All  niglTt  long  the  men 
and  heaters  had  the  best  of  the  fight, 
but  just  about  sunrise  the  mercury 
took  a sudden  tumble  and  declined 
eight  degrees  in  half  an  hour,  and  the 
work  was  done.  Mr.  Cross  felt  so  con- 
fident that  all  his  fruit  had  been  de- 
stroyed that  he  sold  his  supply  of  oil 
to  his  neighbors,  and  yet  we  under- 
stand that  even  in  this  orchard  there 
will  be  considerable  fruit. 

One  remarkable  feature  of  this  fight 
was  the  fact  that  the  low  temperature 
held  on  so  long.  In  other  years  the 
growers  have  felt  that  if  they  could 
keep  the  temperature  up  until  sunrise 
they  were  all  right,  for  they  were  then 
safe.  This  year  this  condition  did  not 
prevail  and  many  growers  lost  the  fight 
by  leaving  their  heaters  to  go  to 
breakfast  when  the  sun  came  up,  and 
while  they  ate,  their  crops  were  frozen. 
The  temperature  d*d  not  rise  with  the 
sun  and  on  the  morning  of  the  great 
freeze  the  danger  point  was  not  pass- 
ed until  about  9 o’clock — twelve  hours 
of  fighting  freezing  temperature,  with 
peach  trees  in  full  bloom  and  with  ap- 
ple trees  in  a tender  stage. 

The  night  of  tr.e  severe  freeze  in  the 
Grand  Junction  district  freezing  tem- 
perature was  reported  from  Portland. 
Cre.,  to  the  Imperial  Valley  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  great  damage  was  done  to 
fruit  crops,  but  in  no  other  section  did 
the  growers  fight  for  their  fruit  as  did 
those  in  the  lower  Grand  Valley. 

Other  fruit  districts  in  Colorado  re- 
port little  or  no  damage.  In  the  Grand 
Valley  east  of  DeBeque  practically  no 
damage  was  done,  except  to  a few 
apricot  and  peach  blooms  which  were 
open.  In  the  North  Fork  country 
peaches  were  somewhat  injured,  and 
orchard  heating  was  resorted  to  in 
seme  orchards.  At  Montrose  no  great 
damage  was  sustained,  on  account  of 
fruit  buds  being  more  backward. 

Next  month  a Detter  estimate  can  be 
given  of  the  fruit  crops  in  the  Grand 
Valley.  The  growers  there  made  the 
hardest  fight  ever  waged  to  save  their 
crops,  and  here’s  hoping  that  later  de- 
velopments will  show  that  they  have 
succeeded  far  beyond  their  present  ex- 
pectations. J.  M.  I. 

St.  Joseph  as  a Tobacco  Market 

Mr.  Benton  Gabbert,  Dearborn,  Mo., 
a Fruit-Grower  subscriber,  has  been 
growing  considerable  tobacco  of  late, 
and  he  writes  us  to  urge  that  a great 
tobacco  factory  be  established  at  St. 
Joseph  to  take  the  crop  produced  in 
Northwest  Missouri.  Mr.  Gabbert 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  while 
the  price  of  leaf  tobacco  has  been  low, 
price  of  the  manufactured  article  re- 
mains high,  and  he  believes  the  grow- 
ers should  have  a co-operative  factory 
and  take  advantage  of  this  condition. 

Mr.  Gabbert  has  been  making  con- 
siderable money  growing  tobacco,  and 
is  not  discouraged  at  the  outlook,  but 
he  believes  that  the  time  has  come  to 
put  up  a monster  factory  in  St.  Joseph 
and  thus  keep  the  leaf  tobacco  here  at 
home  until  it  is  sold  as  the  finished 
product.  He  believes  that  one  of  the 
greatest  tobacco  markets  in  the  world 
can  be  built  up  at  St.  Joseph  if  this 
is  done,  and  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
city  and  surrounding  country  will  be 
greatly  increased  by  the  building  of 
such  a factory. 
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ALL-BEARING  BERRIES 


Mr.  C.  F.  Gardner  Gives  His  Experience 
With  Everbearing  or  Fall  Strawberries 


The  article  you  published  on  the 
above  subject,  by  Mr.  Farmer,  has  at- 
tracted my  attention.  I am  sixty- 
seven  years  old,  and  have  been  study- 
ing and  working  along  the  line  of 
finding  and  originating  new  varieties 
of  this  fruit  for  many  years.  More  re- 
cently I have  given  much  thought  and 
work  on  the  subject  of  the  production 
of  new  varieties  of  strawberries  that 
will  bear  continuously. 

I am  a member  of  the  American 
Breeders’  Association,  Washington, 
1).  C.,  and  have  been  for  many  years 
a life  member  of  the  Iowa  and  Minne- 
sota, the  Southern  Minnesota  and 
Northeastern  Iowa  Horticultural  So- 
cieties. This  has  brought  me  in  con- 
tact with  some  of  the  brightest  men, 
who  for  the  past  quarter  of  a century 
have  been  working  to  improve  our 
fruits  by  paying  some  attention  to  the 
rules  and  principles  of  plant  breeding. 
To  these  men  I have  ever  listened 
with  respect  and  admiration,  for  I 
have  been  fully  aware  that  the  most 
of  them  were  devoting  the  best  part 
of  their  lives  and  working  hard  to 
bring  about  certain  changes  in  plant 
life  that  will  greatly  benefit  those 
who  will  come  after  them.  Some  of 
these  noble  men  have  already  passed 
on  to  their  reward,  but  their  works 
live  after  them. 

After  long  association  with  such 
men,  and  doing  what  I could  in  a 
small  way  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  cause,  I was  very  much  pleased 
when  I read  the  article  alluded  to.  It 
shows  that  the  interest  in  ever-bear- 
ing plants  is  increasing  and  that  their 
habitat  is  not  confined  to  any  particu- 
lar locality.  For  we  hear  it  thunder- 
ing around  the  horizon  that  the  good 
work  goes  on.  Riehl,  at  Alton,  111.,  is 
enthusiastic  with  success.  Townsend 
of  Maryland  is  on  deck  with  a variety 


ate,  as  the  case  might  be.  Other  qual- 
ities were  recorded  as  they  developed, 
then  a map  is  made,  for  fear  the 
stakes  might  disappear  from  one 
cause  or  another.  These  new  varie- 
ties bore  fruit  of  good  size,  fine  qual- 
ity, with  color  from  bright  red  to  dark, 
and  most  of  them  of  good  shipping 
qualities. 

Our  method  of  growing  the  cross- 
bred seedlings  is  to  germinate  the 
seed,  which  has  been  cross-bred,  in 
early  spring,  in  seed  beds,  where  they 
were  sown  the  fall  before  transplant- 
ing the  young  plants  into  the  open 
but  the  extreme  ury  weaum.  w«  a und  when  they  are  wen  rooted, 
hindrance.  I know  of  parties  in  many  i rplien  ^ 

+ ri n cr  thoir  pnprerips 


he  calls  Teddy  R.  Many  of  the  ex- 
periment stations  connected  with  the 
agricultural  colleges  are  investigating. 
Prof.  Charles  Haralson  of  the  state 
experiment  farm  of  Minnesota  informs 
me  that  his  experience  last  season  in 
this  kind  of  work  was  very  favorable, 
but  the  extreme  dry  weather  was  a 


states  who  are  devoting  their  energies 
in  this  direction.  Now  this  paper  was 
a good  one  and  will  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  many  people  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  such  a thing  as  a genuine 
ever-bearing  strawberry  plant. 

All  the  kinds  he  mentions  inherit 
their  long  fruiting  qualities  from  the 
Pan-American,  to  which  they  are 
closely  related.  This  is  the  reason 


those  that  are  strongly  imbued 
with  ever-bearing  blood  _ commence 
blooming  in  a few  weeks'  The  ones 
that  complete  the  season  with  an  un- 
common good  record  are  the  ones  we 
take  up  and  set  out  by  themselves  to 
test  again  the  next  season. 

We  have  one  kind  we  call  Perpetual 
Motion.  From  nine  plants  we  had 
last  spring,  we  now  have  549  runners. 


Largest  producers 
manufacturers  of  r 


>f  nephalt,  and  largest 
:ady  rooting  In  the  world. 


Photograph  taken  October  27,  and  shows  how  the  new  runners  fruit  the  firs| 
year.  All  of  the  new  runners  began  fruiting  heavily  when  from  four  to  six 
weeks  old. 
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why  we  all  agree  that  the  man  who 
discovered  the  Pan-American,  Mr. 
Samuel  Cooper,  of  Delevan,  N.  Y., 
stands  at  the  head  in  the  honor  list, 
in  this  special  work,  and  he  should  he 
especially  rewarded. 

My  experience  in  growing  seedlings 
coincides  with  Mr.  Cooper’s  as  re- 
gards crossing,  and  re-crossing  the 
plants,  as  they  are  developed,  one  gen- 
eration after  another.  We  commenced 
with  the  Autumn,  a seedling  of  the 
Pan-American,  the  stigmas  of  the 
bloom  of  the  former  were  pollinated 
by  pollen  from  the  anthers  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  best  of  the  resulting  seed- 
lings were  crossed,  not  only  between 
themselves,  hut  the  stigmas  of  some 
were  operated  on  by  pollen  from  the 
original  father  plant,  the  Pan-Amer- 
ican. We  have  crossed  them  in  many 
ways.  We  have  now  what  may  be 
called  the  third  generation  from  the 
parent  variety. . As  this  work  has  pro- 
ceeded the  results  have  been  very  in- 
teresting and  wonderful.  We  have 
found  varieties  in  which  the  ever- 
bearing  habit  is  so  strong  that  we  do 
not  have  to  pick  off  the  bloom  previ- 
ous to  the  time  you  want  them  to 
fruit.  They  bear  a good  crop  at  the 
usual  time  in  June  and  continue  hear- 
ing during  the  summer  and  fall 
months,  until  stopped  by  heavy  frosts. 
This  is  a great  saving  of  labor,  no 
blossoms  to  be  picked,  which  will 
make  every  one  happy,  as  it  is  a great 
expense  to  pick  the  bloom  off  from  a 
large  patch  for  six  or  eight  weeks  or 
longer.  In  all  my  work  of  recent 
years  I have  done  no  picking  of  bloom. 
We  want  plants  that  do  not  require 
it,  and  now  we  have  got  them.  We 
can  show  our  friends  who  visit  us  in 
the  summer  and  fall  as  fine  berries, 
of  as  high  quality,  as  good  color,  with 
as  fine  foliage,  as  can  be  seen  at  any 
place  where  the  bloom  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  plants  for  weeks  or 
months  before  fruiting. 

From  our  cross-bred  plants  that 
came  from  seed  last  spring  we  had 
over  500  distinct  new  varieties,  that 
commenced  fruiting  when  only  twelve 
■weeks  old,  from  the  time  the  seed 
came  up.  When  this  patch  of  seed- 
lings commenced  blooming,  they  were 
looked  over  very  carefully  each  day, 
as  soon  as  the  petals  opened,  if  all 
signs  were  favorable,  a stake  was  set, 
on  which  a record  could  be  kept,  the 
first  marking  was  staminate  or  pistil- 


This  is  a very  valuable  variety,  hear- 
ing continuously  from  June  until  it 
freezes  up.  Of  course,  none  of  the 
plants  mentioned  above  will  be  put  on 
the  market  until  they  have  been  fully 
tested.  They  are,  however,  on  exhibi- 
tion on  our  grounds,  where  we  have 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
plants  growing,  of  different  sizes,  from 
the  tiny  seedling  to  the  full-grown 
plant.  Here  the  public  and  especially 
our  friends  are  invited  to  inspect  them 
and  learn  by  actual  sight  that  what  I 
say  about  them  is  true  in  every  re- 
spect. 

Mr.  Rockhill  is  the  only  man  I ever 
heard  of  who  has  originated  seedlings 
of  rare  value,  and  had  the  business 
sagacity,  the  acute  practical  judgment 
to  keep  control  of  them  while  being 
introduced,  by  putting  them  in  the 
hands  of  nurserymen  to  sell  at  a cer- 


TO  buy  a roofing  that  requires 
painting  is  inviting  trouble. 
Painted  roofings  are  as  out 
of  date  as  the  harvester  machinery 
of  thirty  years  ago. 

The  roofing  of  today  needs  no 
painting.  That’s  one  of  its  great 
features. 

If  you  are  still  using  the  “old  rub- 
ber kind,”  the  kind  that  requires 
painting  every  year  or  two  to  keep 
it  tight,  we  want  to  tell  you  about 
Amatite;  why  it  needs  no  painting; 
why  it  wears  longer  than  the 
“smooth  surfaced”  roofings,  and 
why  it  costs  less. 

We  want  to  send  you  sc  sample 
so  that  you  can  see  what  a solid, 
substantial  waterproof  roofing  Am- 
atite really  it.  Write  today.  Address 
nearest  office. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


New  York 

Philadelphia 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Pittsburg 

Kansas  City 


Chicago 
Boston 
Minneapolis 
St.  Louis 
'New  Orleans 
London,  Eng. 


Seattle 


For  Sewing 
Leather 


lewiLetther 

Quick 


Harness,  straps,  awnings,  canvas,  gloves,  shoes 
—sew  or  mend  anything,  heavy  or  light,  with  the  Myers 
Sewing  Awl.  Lock  stitch,  sews  like  a sewmg  machine. 

Sew  up  cuts,  tie  comforters.  One  Dollar 
00  prep  aid.  Agents  wanted.  People  buy  on 
sight.  Sell  every  house.  Write  for  Book  A. 

• C,  A.  MYERS  CO.,  6344  Lexington  Avl,  Chicago 

In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


Keep  Bees  in  Your  Orchard 

Excellent  as  pollenizers — profitable,  too.  Learn  about 
bees  from  “Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture”— 6 months  trial 
subscription  25c.  Book  on  Bees  and  supply  catalog  *re®- 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Box  44,  MEDINA,  OHIO 


A Check  for  $9, 763.00 

Is  What  J.  M.  Grant 

A Big  Horn  Basin  Farmer 

received  for  his  1910  sugar  beet  crop.  This  was  Mr.  Grant  s 
third  crop  of  beets  on  a farm  bought  five  years  ago  for$iUUl). 
Here  is  where  the  Government  is  spending 

Six  Million  Dollars  Irrigating 
Farms  That  You  Can  Homestead 

The  land  is  free  for  5 years’  residence  and  Government  water 
rights  cost  $46  an  acre  in  10  yearly  payments.  No  interest 
162  farms  under  Government  irrigation  averaged  $26.  oO  per 
acre  yield  in  alfalfa  in  1910. 

Here  you  can  raise  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  alfalfa,  oats,  winter 
wheat,  barley,  apples  and  all  small  fruits. 

OTHER  MILLIONS  are  being  spentto  irrigate  Carey  Act  Lands.  Only 
30  days’  residence  required.  Easy  payments.  Low  rate  of  interest. 
Dairying,  poultry  raising  and  bee  keeping  are  profitable.  . . 

Churches  and  schools  have  been  established,  and  the  country  is  being 
settled  by  a fine  class  of  people.  N ew  districts  will  soon  be  opened  to  entry. 


Burlington 

Route 


If  you  want  one  of  these  rich  Gov- 
ernment prizes,  write  me  today. 

D.  CLEM  DEAVER 
General  Agent 

LandseeVers*  Information  Bureau 
265  Q Building 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Mondell  320-acre 

/ree  homesteads 
— northeastern 

Wyoming.  Ask 
about  them,  es® 
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Here’s  an  individual  among  drinks — 
a beverage  that  fairly  snaps  with  delicious  good- 
ness and  refreshing  wholesomeness. 


Send  for 
our  interest- 
ing booklet, 
“The  Truth 
About  Coca-Cola” 


has  more  to  it  than  mere  wetness  and  sweetness— it’s  vigorous, 
full  of  life.  You’ll  enjoy  it  from  the  first  sip  to  the  last  drop’ 
and  afterwards. 

Delicious  Refreshing 

Thirst -Quenching 

THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 


Atlanta.  Ga. 

6-A 


Whenever 
you  see  an 
Arrow  think 
of  Coca-Cola 


tain  sum  per  dozen  for  a stated  time. 
The  man  who  originates  a valuable 
plant  should  get  the  benefit  of  profits 
made  from  their  sale,  or  a large  per 
cent  of  it. 

Growing  seedlings  should  be  encour- 
aged if  carried  on  in  the  right  way. 
Remember  it  involves  much  manual 
labor  and  considerable  skill  to  make 
a success  of  it.  Only  those  should 
work  at  it  who  understand  something 
of  the  principles  of  plant  breeding 
and  have  the  facilities  for  carrying  it 
on.  The  door  is  open  to  all  honest 
workers  who  will  try  to  bring  about 
the  best  results.  There  is  room  for  all. 

We  must  remember  that  fine  ever- 
bearing  strawberries  have  been  seen 
in  France  and  Germany  by  Americans 
of  national  fame  who  have  seen  them 
growing  and  fruiting  there.  If  we  can 


bl,t  ot  the  trial  grounds  in  Oc 
1 PIa,;ts  are  new  seedlings  h 

sown  i.W‘+th  berries-  although  from 
s>own  last  spring. 

tmd  one  variety  from  there  thai 
t-o  wen  in  our  climate,  we  wan(. 

e Planted  a lot  of  French  s< 
tew  years  ago,  and  from  that  we 
one  plant  we  have  great  faith  in. 

I ®hould  this  be  the  one  we  are  lo< 
or,  we  shall  be  amply  repaid  fo 
[hundreds  of  dollars  expended 
' TfheJate  Prof.  S.  B.  Green  o 
Mate  University  of  Minnesota  tol 
a short  time  before  his  death  th; 
saw  fine  beds  of  ever-bearing  s 
orry  plants  in  fruit  while  he  w; 


Europe.  He  had  commenced  to  lay 
plans  to  test  them  in  Minnesota.  We 
want  everything  that  is  good  that  we 
can  get,  no  matter  where  it  comes 
from.  So  let  the  good  work  go  on. 

lQwa.  c.  F.  GARDNER. 

Strengthen  the  Associations 

From  present  indications  it  seems 
as  though  1911  will  be  a year  of  an 
old-fashioned  apple  crop.  While  there 
has  been  considerable  injury  to  the 
crop  in  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho, 
ether  districts  report  favorable  condi- 
tions at  this  time,  and  the  outlook  for 
a general  crop  is  better  than  for  many 
years  past.  For  the  past  few  years 
the  apple  crop  of  this  country  has  beer- 
less  than  25,000,000  barrels  a year,  as 
against  a crop  of  69,000,000  in  1896 
Frices  have  been  very  high,  and  as  a 
result  the  common  people  have  gotten 
out  of  the  habit  of  using  apples  in 
Quantities.  Oranges  have  been  cheaper 
than  apples,  and  so  have  bananas,  and 
the  habit  of  eating  these  fruits  has 
interfered  greatly  with  the  consump- 
tion of  apples.  With  a big  crop  this 
lear  all  interested  in  the  apple  busi- 
ness must  work  together  to  re-estab- 
lish the  apple  as  king  of  fruits  and  to 
increase  the  demand  for  the  "same. 

And  when  it  comes  to  marketing  the 
crop,  the  good  fruit-growers’  associa- 
tions must  be  loyally  supported,  for 
they  are  the  organized  force  back  of 
this  missionary  work.  Recently,  when 
in  the  lower  Grand  Valley  of  Colorado, 
we  heard  considerable  complaint 
against  the  associations,  and  the  claim 
was  made  that  they  had  not  done  so 
well  last  year  as  usual.  The  papers 
heve  contained  similar  criticisms  of 
the  associations  in  the  Northwest,  and 
even  the  Hood  River  Association,  long 
regarded  as  a model,  came  in  for  its 
share. 

Now,  we  speak  as  one  who  has  used 
these  associations  when  we  say  they 
are  all  right.  We  shipped  twenty-six 
cars  of  apples  through  the  Grand 
Junction  Fruit-Growers’  Association 
last  season,  and  our  experience  was 
entirely  satisfactory.  Perhaps  not  as 


high  prices  were  realized  in  some 
cases  as  we  would  have  liked,  but  we 
know  the  officers  of  the  association 
and  have  confidence  in  them,  and  we 
know  the  pains  they  take  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  their  members.  Much 
of  the  fruit  shipped  last  season  was 
off  grade,  perhaps,  and  this  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  low  prices  realized 
on  some  cars. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Hood  River 
Association.  The  criticism  which  has 
been  made  against  this  organization, 
we  believe,  is  altogether  unwarranted. 
Some  Hood  River  apples  shipped  last 
season  did  not  hold  up  well,  and  they 
sold  for  lower  prices  than  the  growers 
have  ever  thought  they  would  be  call- 
ed upon  to  accept.  But  to  an  outsider 
it  doesn  t seem  as  though  the  associa- 
tion is  in  any  way  to  blame.  Manager 
Rproat  says  that  their  apples  last  sea- 
son were  overgrown,  which  they  were, 
and  they  did  not  keep  well.  This  is 
tiue.  The  writer  saw  many  Hood 
River  apples  on  Eastern  markets  this 
season  which  were  soft  and  shriveled 
early,  and  we  believe  Mr.  Sproat  is 
right  in  saying  the  apples  were  too 
large  and  therefore  would  not  keep 
well.  But  it  isn’t  the  fault  of  the  or- 
ganization that  prices  were  not  up  to 
former  years — the  apples  simply  were 
not  worth  old-time  prices. 

When  everything  goes  well,  it  is 
easy  to  please  the  growers.  When  a 
year  of  adversity  comes,  then  every- 
one feels  he  has  a grievance.  This  is 
what  happened  last  year.  It  seems  to 
us,  however,  that  members  of  the  va- 
Hous  associations  should  stick  to  them 
tighter  this  year  than  ever  before. 
The  officers  are  not  infallible,  and 
when  they  make  mistakes,  as  they 
will,  then  the  members  should  rally 
to  their  support  and  help  them  to  cor- 
rect them.  If  officers  should  be  found 
unworthy  or  incompetent,  then  make  a 
change  with  as  little  friction  as  pos- 
sible; but  as  long  as  the  officers  are 
in  charge,  support  them  loyally.  Just 
one  season’s  experience  by  the  West- 
ern growers  without  an  association 
would  convince  them  that  the  associa- 


tions must  he  supported  all  the  time, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  growers 
will  do  all  they  can  to  make  these  or- 
ganizations more  effective  than  ever 
before.  This  is  no  year  to  experiment, 
we  believe. 

How  About  Your  Orchard  Heating? 

Next  fall  The  Fruit-Grower  will  de- 
vote another  issue  to  the  subject  of 
orchard  heating,  at  which  time  we 
want  to  present  the  latest  information 
en  this  important  subject.  In  order 
that  our  articles  may  be  most  helpful 
we  want  our  readers  to  keep  account 
of  their  experience  this  spring,  and 
make  known  through  our  columns  the 
developments  of  the  season. 

There  are  lots  of  things  to  be  learn- 
ed on  the  subject  of  orchard  heating. 
For  instance,  what  kind  of  oil  gives 
best  of  results?  What  kind  did  you 
use,  and  what  was  your  experience? 

T hen  there  is  much  to  be  learned  as  to 
the  exact  temperature  at  which  fruit 
blossoms  can  be  injured;  but  little  is 
known  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  where  any  con- 
siderable number  of  orchard  heaters 
were  used  many  of  them  were  lighted 
too  early,  and  much  fuel  wasted. 

Another  important  subject  on  which 
but  little  is  known  is  the  effect  of 
moving  air  upon  injury  to  fruit  buds. 

It  is  unquestionably  harder  to  use 
heaters  effectively  in  a wind,  but  at 
the  same  time  there  is  less  injury  to 
the  blossoms  if  air  is  in  circulation. 
Just  where  is  the  margin  of  safety  is 
not  yet  determined,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  our  subscribers  on 
tills  subject. 

We  want  our  readers  who  have  used 
the  heaters  this  season  to  report  their 
experience  fully,  for  the  benefit  of 
other  readers.  Don’t  wait  until  next 
fall,  but  send  your  reports  now,  and 
we  will  keep  them  to  use  later — but 
we  want  you  to  write  your  experience 
now,  while  the  matter  is  fresh  in  your 
mind.  Do  this,  please,  for  the  general 
good.  I jet  us  learn  all  we  can  on  the 
subject  of  orchard  heating. 
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QTES  FROM 
MORRISANIA 


If  one  cannot  understand  why  the 
farmers  who  specialize  in  fruits  have 
no  time  for  general  farm  crops,  one 
need  only  spend  about  one  season  on 
a large  fruit  farm  to  be  converted  to 
the  one-crop  idea.  Here  at  Morisania, 
with  about  a hundred  acres  planted  to 
fruits,  we  are  also  growing  some  gen- 
eral farm  crops,  and  the  two  do  not 
mix  well.  It  seems  that  when  part  of 
the  spring  work  needs  to  be  done, 
everything  needs  attention  at  the 
same  time.  Just  when  the  orchards 
should  be  disked  the  land  to  be  plant- 
ed to  oats  and  barley  needs  to  be 
plowed — and  the  conflict  between  the 
two  interests  is  on.  Need  I say  that 
the  orchards  won,  and  they  have  been 
given  attention  first? 

Morrisania  is  to  be  distinctly  a fruit 
farm,  or  a number  of  small  fruit 
farms,  rather,  and  the  oats  and  barley 
crops  are  merely  incidental  the  for- 
mer for  horses,  the  latter  for  the  pigs. 
To  pasture  pigs  on  alfalfa  during  the 
summer  and  fatten  on  barley  in  the 
fall  makes  mighty  fine  pork— and  we 
expect  to  have  about  a hundred  hogs 
for  fall  market. 

By  the  way,  this  is  one  crop  that 
goes  well  with  fruits— hogs.  The 
Colorado  experiment  station  has  been 
recommending  that  the  fruit  growers 
of  the  state  give  more  attention  to 
hogs,  and  it  is  hard  to  understand  why 
more  hogs  are  not  kept  on  the  fruit 
ranches.  A small  patch  of  alfalfa  will 
keep  the  growing  pigs,  and  even  if  one 
has  to  buy  corn  or  barley  for  fatten- 
ing, raising  a few  hogs  can  be  made 
very  profitable  in  connection  with 
fruit  culture.  Hogs  always  bring  a 
good  price,  and  they  can  be  easily  han- 
dled in  connection  with  a fruit  farm. 
Later  in  the  season  perhaps  we  shall 
have  a report  to  make  regarding  our 
experience  in  the  hog  business. 


Why  is  it  that  fruit  blossoms  will 
stand  a lower  temperature  in  the  dry 
Western  country  than  in  the  humid 
districts  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains? Everyone  who  has  given  the 
subject  any  consideration  must  have 
noticed  that  the  blossoms  in  the  arid 
districts  are  not  so  easily  killed  as  in 
other  fruit  sections.  In  the  spring  of 
1910  a temperature  of  18  degrees  was 
recorded  at  Morrisania,  when  the  apri- 
cot trees  were  in  bloom — and  yet  the 
trees  matured  their  fruit  all  right.  Let- 
ters from  Fruit-Grower  subscribers  in 
the  state  of  Washington  say  that  the 
same  thing  has  been  noted  there  time 
and  again.  Is  this  condition  due  to 
the  lack  of  moisture  in  the  air,  or  is 
it  because  of  the  air  currents  which 
prevail  at  Morrisania,  and  which  are 
also  usually  present  in  so  many  other 
Western  districts?  Who  can  give  any 
light  on  this  subject? 

After  our  experience  this  spring,  I 
am  convinced  that  many  of  the  esti- 
mates of  cost  of  growing  apples  are 
off  in  their  figures  showing  cost  of 
pruning.  The  orchards  at  Morrisania 
have  not  been  pruned  as  they  should 
have  been  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  this  spring  a great  amount  of 
wood  has  been  cut  from  the  trees.  In 
fact,  if  some  of  our  friends  in  the  Mid- 
dle West  were  to  see  the  way  these 
trees  have  been  pruned,  they  would 
likely  have  us  tried  for  our  sanity. 
Anyway,  the  trees  have  been  pruned 
very  severely — but  the  cost  of  the 
work  has  been  more  than  $5  per  acre, 
as  some  persons  have  estimated  the 
cost  of  their  pruning  to  be.  It’s  slow 
work  to  prune  apple  trees  right,  espe- 
cially if  the  trees  have  been  neglected, 
and  the  cost  is  likely  to  run  far  in  ex- 
cess of  $5  per  acre.  At  least,  that’s 
been  our  experience  this  year  but 
perhaps  we  shall  not  have  so  much  to 
do  next  season. 

What  has  been  the  experience  of 
Fruit-Grower  readers  as  to  cost  of 
pruning?  I don’t  mean  the  cost  of 
giving  the  trees  absent  treatment 
but  what  does  it  cost  to  really  prune 
trees?  Give  age  of  trees  and  their 
general  condition,  in  reporting  cost  of 
pruning; 


It  is  unfortunate  that  no  more  com-  i 
plete  records  have  been  kept  of  com- 
parative-time of  blooming  of  different 
varieties  of  apple  trees.  One  who 
wants  to  learn  just  when  apple  trees 
bloom  will  be  surprised  at  the  dearth 
of  information  on  this  subject.  In  the 
big  fifty-acre  orchard  at  Morrisania 
the  man  who  planted  it  wanted  to  se- 
cure cross-pollenization  of  varieties, 
and  therefore  he  planted  White  Win- 
ter Pearmain  and  Rome  Beauty  to- 
gether. These  varieties  have  not 
bloomed  yet  this  year,  of  course,  but 
from  present  indications,  no  selection 
could  have  been  made  of  varieties 
which  bloom  farther  apart.  It  seems 
now  as  though  the  Pearmain  would 
be  the  first  variety  to  bloom,  and 
Rome  Beauty  the  last.  And  yet  the 
man  who  planted  this  orchard  perhaps 
could  not  find  just  when  these  varie- 
ties bloomed,  and  he  guessed  at  their 
time  of  blooming — and  he  guessed 
wrong. 

And  what  a difference  there  is  in 
the  character  of  tree  of  these  varie- 
ties. Rome  Beauty  is  an  upright 
grower,  bearing  its  fruit  on  ends  of 
long,  willowy  branches,  especially 
when  trees  have  not  been  properly 
pruned.  On  the  other  hand,  Pearmain 
trees  are  of  wide-spreading  growth, 
with  its  fruit  spurs  well  distributed 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  limb. 
The  former  tree  often  presents  a hard 
problem  to  the  man  pruning  it,  while 
the  Pearmain  tree  is  one  which  is 
most  easily  pruned.  One  can  count 
on  finding  its  bearing  wood  every- 
where throughout  the  trees,  and  it 
isn’t  a hard  matter  to  decide  what 
limbs  can  be  cut  out  or  shortened 
back. 

it 

Why  is  it  that  White  Winter  Pear- 
main has  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
disfavor?  The  tree  is  a good  one,  as 
stated,  and  it  is  a splendid  grower. 
The  fruit  is  of  high  quality,  of  beau- 
tiful appearance,  and  it  is  an  excep- 
tional keeper  when  well  grown.  Be- 
sides these  good  qualities,  this  variety 
will  stand  more  rough  handling  than 
any  other  light-colored  apple.  It  keeps 
well  in  cold  storage,  and  also  keeps 
well  in  common  storage.  One  who 
has  acquired  a taste  for  this  fine  old 
variety  finds  it  hard  to  be  satisfied 
with  any  other  apple.  This  apple 
grows  to  perfection  here  at  Morrisania 
and  it  will  be  a long  time  before  we 
find  any  fault  with  it,  from  present 
indications.  The  other  day,  while 
pruning,  we  scraped  around  under 
some  leaves  and  found  some  good  ap- 
ples which  were  dropped  last  fall  at 
picking  time.  The  apples  were  as 
crisp  and  firm  as  they  were  five 
months  ago,  and  every  member  of  the 
pruning  crew  will  indorse  all  I have 
said  in  favor  of  this  good  variety. 

it 

Just  now,  if  we  were  called  upon  to 
name  a flower  for  the  multitude,  we 
would  name  the  pansy.  This  beauti- 
ful flower  runs  riot  here  at  Morris- 
ania, and  throughout  the  season  it  fur- 
nishes an  abundance  of  bloom.  They 
start  to  blooming  as  soon  as  the  snow 
goes  and  they  continue  until  they  are 
covered  by  the  first  snows  of  winter. 
They  come  up  everywhere — through 
the  cracks  in  the  walk,  along  the 
fence,  in  the  garden,  and  always  they 
are  the  same  cheerful  flowers.  They 
look  so  good-natured  and  cheerfully 
contented  that  just  now  we  unhesitat- 
ingly vote  for  the  pansy  as  the  flower 
for  the  multitude — especially  where 
they  grow  as  they  do  here. 

These  pansy  plants  seed  them- 
selves; the  snow  usually  comes  before 
freezing  weather,  and  they  are  per- 
fectly mulched.  The  first  blooms, 
such  as  we  have  now,  come  from  the 
old  plants,  which  winter  over,  and  a 
little  later  the  young  plants  from  self- 
sown  seed,  will  furnish  flowers  to  pro- 
long the  season.  We  might  make  a 
handsome  thing  selling  pansy  plants, 
it  seems  to  me,  since  they  usually 
bring  good  prices  on  the  city  markets. 

it 

All  fruit  buds  at  Morrisania  are  now 
in  perfect  condition.  Apricot  blooms 
are  opening  at  this  date — April  15 
and  promise  an  abundant  crop.  A few 
of  the  early  blooms  were  nipped,  but 
there  are  about  ten  times  as  many 
1 buds  left  as  should  be  permitted  to 


mature  fruit.  Peaches,  plums,  cher- 
ries, pears,  etc.,  are  unhurt,  and  ap- 
ples are  in  perfect  condition.  April 
has  been  rather  cooler  than  usual,  and 
apples  will  bloom  late  this  year— per- 
haps not  until  about  May  10.  At  that 
date  we  shall  feel  there  is  little  dan- 
ger from  killing  frosts,  and  we  are 
counting  on  another  good  apple  crop 
this  year. 

It  looks  like  a Ben  Davis  year.  Last 
year  trees  of  this  variety  did  not  bear 
heavily,  on  account  of  having  over- 
borne the  previous  year.  But  this 
year  it  looks  like  Ben  Davis  will  come 
into  his  own.  Our  trees  are  in  per- 
fect condition,  with  plenty  of  fruit 
buds,  and  now  that  the  trees  have 
been  severely  cut  back,  we  hope  for 
some  fine  fruit  of  this  variety.  We 
have  abused  old  Ben  pretty  severely 
at  times — but  we  are  making  eyes  at 
him  now,  and  perhaps  before  the  close 
of  the  season  we  will  be  shouting  his 
praises.  Who  knows?  It  depends  on 
the  price  we  receive  for  the  apples,  we 
suppose. 
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Speaking  of  varieties  of  apples,  let 
us  record  one  point  in  favor  of  Mis- 
souri Pippin.  The  tree  is  a miserable 
grower,  and  it  catches  everything  go- 
ing— if  there  is  any  green  aphis  in  an 
orchard  it  will  be  found  on  the  Mis- 
souri Pippin  trees.  The  apples  are 
beautiful  to  look  upon,  but  often 
small  in  size,  and  they  seldom  sell  at 
fancy  prices.  And  yet  the  Missouri 
Pippin  we  are  now  eating  from  the 
cellar  taste  mighty  good.  Winesap 
apples  have  not  kept  any  better  than 
the  Pippins,  and  the  two  make  a pret- 
ty good  combination,  the  former  fur- 
nishing the  acid  which  the  latter  vari- 
ety lacks.  If  there  is  anything  good 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  Missouri  Pippin, 
it  is  that  it  keeps  well  and  retains  its 
flavor  until  very  late  in  the  season 
at  least,  that’s  the  way  it  behaves  here 
at  Morrisania.  But  we  shall  plant  no 
more  of  them  for  there  are  too  many 
better  varieties 


To  use  is  to 
approve 


Runabout,  $750 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  including  three  oil  lamps,  tools 
■ and  horn.  Gas  lamps  and  tank  or  generator,  top. 
I wind-shield,  etc.,  extra.  The  picture  shows  a Run- 
1 about  with  detachable  doors,  which  cost  $25  extra. 
Touring  Car  for  4,  $900;  with  fore-doors,  $25  extra. 
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And  here’s  a bad  mark  for  Rome 
Beauty:  It  sometimes  winter  kills 

when  trees  are  young.  One  of  the 
men  working  for  us  at  Morrisania  re- 
cently told  me  that  in  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion district  growers  often  have  diffi- 
culty getting  Rome  Beauty  trees 
through  the  first  season.  The  horti- 
cultural inspector  for  Garfield  County, 
Mr.  A.  L.  Donnell,  told  me  the  same 
thing,  and  he  said  it  is  because  this 
tree  is  a very  rank  grower  and  very 
often  grows  so  late  in  the  fall  that  it 
goes  into  winter  in  a very  tender  con- 
dition He  says  that  Rome  Beauty 
trees  should  not  be  pushed  late  in  the 
season,  or  they  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
winter  killed  while  young.  When  the 
trees  reach  bearing  age  there  is  little 
danger  on  this  score. 


GUARANTEED  FOR  LIFE 

You  never  meet  a Hupmobile  owner 
| who  is  willing  to  say  aught  but  good 
I of  his  car. 

I Unsolicited,  many -of  them  write  en- 
| tliusiastically  of  the  pleasure  and 
service  they  have  had  with  their 
I Hupmobiles. 

Frank  Grates,  a building  inspector  ot 
I Redlands,  Cal.,  writes: 

"My  Hupmobile  runabout  has  cost  me  only 
GO  cents  in  a year,  and  that  not  for  ma- 
chinery,  but  for  varnish.  I find  that  I 
average  about  26  miles  to  the  gallon;  the 
up -keep  during  the  year  has  not  cost  me 
. over  $6  a month." 

I Dr.  A.  A.  Brown  of  San  Antonio,  Texas: 
"I  use  it  constantly  fo;*  every  call,  and  my 
total  expenses  for  gasoline  and  oil  average 
about  $10  a month." 

I W.  R.  Vann,  of  the  VanCamp  Hardware 
& Iron  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. : 

"I  am  a traveling  salesman,  weigh  285  lbs. 
and  carry  about  100  lbs.  of  baggage,  and 
have  driven  this  car  every  day  over  all 
kinds  of  roads,  having  a mileage  of  11.000 
miles  this  year.  My  tires  run  from  10,000 
to  12,000  miles.  I have  increased  my  vol- 
ume of  business  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
creased my  expense  account  over  the  previ- 
. ous  year." 

| Every  one  of  these  men  bought  a 
Hupmobile  to  save  time  and  money 
and  found  it  a practical  economy. 
And  so,  invariably,  experience  with 
a Hupmobile  win's  permanent  ap- 
proval. 

| Investigation  will  show  you  why. 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Co. 

Dent.  1210,  Jefferson  Ave.,  DETROIT,  MICH 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


Orchard  Necessities 

Our  DISC  PLOWS 

and  Cutaway  Orchard  Harrows 

Wonders 
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Letters  from  Fruit-Grower  subscrib- 
ers indicate  that  a number  of  them 
will  visit  Morrisania  this  summer.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  see  them,  and  know 
they  will  see  something  worth  while— 
that  is,  from  present  indications.  The 
number  of  Fruit-Grower  subscribers 
who  have  located  here  is  increasing 
right  along,  and  it  is  likely  that  all 
the  land  to  be  sold  will  be  taken  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  present  season. 
Morrisania  is  surely  attracting  atten- 
tion in  tnis  Western  country  now,  be- 
cause of  its  fruit  crop  last  year,  with- 
out using  orchard  heaters,  and  be- 
cause of  its  record  of  immunity  from 
frost  injury  in  other  seasons. 

“I’ve  a good  joke  on  Morrisania  ap- 
ples,” said  John  F.  Moore,  manager  of 
th  Grand  Junction  Fruit-Growers’  As- 
sociation, when  I went  in  to  see  him 
recently.  “Last  year  we  did  not  in- 
clude your  Morrisania  apples  in  with 
our  own  shipments  from  Grand  Junc- 
tion, Palisade,  Fruita,  etc.,  when  we 
pooled  our  shipments.  In  other  years 
we  have  had  some  trouble  with  apples 
shipped  from  outside  points,  away 
from  our  inspection,  and  low  prices 
for  such  apples  have  brought  down  the 
general  average.  Last  season  we  de- 
termined to  avoid  this  and  when  we 
distributed  our  receipts  for  Jonathan 
apples  among  those  who  had  furnished 
the  fruit  we  found  that  our  average 


With  Extension  Head,  Reversible:  also  One-Horse 

Tree  Balers  and  Box'  Clamps  and  other  Tools 
for  Nurserymen.  Bragg  Tree  ,Dl#ge!> Roller 
pointed  and  Step  Ladders  My  Economy  Bolster 
Springs  for  your  wagon,  cheapest  and  most  serr 
iceable,  Rhodes  Pruning  Shears  and  Saws.  Otoe11 
Tree  Paint.  O.  K.  Veneer  Tree  Protectors.  Prun 
ing  Compound  Saves  Your  Trees. t!p1(tS!i j»j‘ck‘. 
Presses,  all  sizes.  Spraying  Outfits.  Wilson  ncx 
ing  Bags,  etc.  Can  start  you  in  the  C*""1"9  BUSTf 
iness  on  a Paying  Basis  for  Home  or  Farn|.  If 
you  are  up  to  date  and  want  to  keep  Postal  ™ 
the  good  and  valuable  things  for  orchardists  and 
fruit-growers,  send  for  my  circulars. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL,  General  Agent 
200  Kinmundy,  Illinois. 


A Good  Word  for  vertiser  shows  him  wher 
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price  was  not  as  high  as  I had  expect 
ed.  I called  in  our  bookkeeper  am 
told  him  there  must  be  some  mistake 
that  we  had  not  sold  any  cars  of  Jot 
athan  much  below  the  general  avei 
age,  and  a number  of  cars  had  bee 
sold  at  ?1.75  per  box.  ‘Yes,’  was  hi 
reply,  ‘but  the  cars  which  sold  fo 
$1.75  per  box  all  came  from  Morn; 
ania,  and  they  are  not  included  in  tn 
pool.’ 

“You  see,”  concluded  Mr.  Moon 
“we  excluded  your  apples  at  the  wron 
Gme,  for  you  had  the  really  gilt-e  S 

stuff.”  . . 

And  then  I wondered  if  the  joke  wa 
really  on  us,  or  if  it  was  on  Mr.  Moor' 
Anyway,  I was  mighty  glad  to  nai 
him  sav  the  nice  things  he  did  aboi 
the  apples  shipped  from  Morrisania  : 
1910,  and  only  hope  we  shall  hav 
lot  more  good  stuff  for  this  season 
supply.  JMI 

Morrisania,  Grand  Valley,  Colo. 
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7 Months  to  Pay  Ifyo"li^e.thi?en- 

5 Years  Guarantee  Schmidt’s  Chilled  Cylinder  Gasoline  En- 

piece  and  part  The  biggest  bank  in  Iowa  Fngfn'e".^^ 

Send  Coupon  £et,  al]  ParticuIars  of  this  amazing  offer  before  you 

£'"FJ0n  can  d?  'Ylth  a chilled  cylinder  engine  and  how  to  save  all  dealers  profits  for  voirrSd? 
Send  your  name  today.  Fill  out  the  coupon  or  drop  us  a postal  card.  Act  Sly?  Write  nol: 

Schmidt  Bros.  Co.  Engine  Works  Dept.  3325  Davenport,  Iowa 


You  Keep 

This  Great  Engine 

aTaffi  TeThi 

eGn“^ 

^WCT^cndd? °^,OUt*'*  1 prove^th^^t^s  th^greates^a^^Ee^^i^^ 

Gasoline  Engine.  The  new  type  gasoline  engine  that  has  r 9 Chillf.d  Cylinder 

industry.  The  only  engine  good  enough  to  send  out  on  actual  frw  tria  wiVnd  Jhe  Saso'ine  engine 
way  and  then  sold  to  you  on  easy  Baymentsifv?nw?nt!l  free  tnal  without  a cent  down  in  any 
Cylinder  and.spark  retarder.  Write  for  catalogs  and  wholcslie  price  t£'  y°U  ab°Ut  the  ChiIled 


c-y  iiuuer  ana.sparg  retarder.  Write  for  catalogs  and  wholesale  price vanned 

10  Days  Trial  FREE 

you  to  see  ^eS?ii"neeto^neany°r’fah  m ^ Shh°P  USC-  We  want 

will  send  you  prepaid  our  sensational  oHer  and  our  very ^useful  book!  "Hw 'SuS? PowS"  fr!e.nd  016  C°UP°a  “d  We  . 

Ji.i....,.n1IIIII,I,111IIIII1II1II1II111II|I11IIllliiiiiii|iiiiiiMiiiinHHiM) 

Schmidt  Bros.  Co.  Engine  Works  Dept.  3325  , Davenport.  Iowa 

payments,  all  i!rformatio™%oupj^  p.!iceJ?n  easy 

also  a copy  of  your  free  book, “How  to  Use  Power  on  the  Farm  or  in  the  Shopy''na1f  Ire^a^d  pos^lid! 
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More  About  Okra,  and  a New  Cure  for 
Cabbage  Worms. 

I have  had  considerable  to  say  sev- 
eral times  about  cures  for  cabbage 
worms,  and  several  of  the  readers  have 
sent  very  good  suggestions,  which  I 
have  passed  on  for  the  good  of  the 
rest.  Here  is  an  entirely  new  one, 
though: 

“There  is  no  page  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower  as  interesting  to  me  as  the 
gardening  page.  In  an  issue  some 
months  ago — I think  it  was  in  Octo- 
ber number — two  interesting  subjects 
were  discussed,  namely,  how  to  cook 
okra  and  how  to  fight  cabbage  worms. 
Okra  is  such  a fine  vegetable  when 
properly  cooked,  and  it  is  so  easily 
cared  for,  that  it  ought  to  be  in  every 
garden.  But  note  this:  The  pod 

should  never  be  cut  before  it  is  cook- 
ed. Try  this  plan  of  preparing  it  for 
the  table:  Gather  the  pods  while  ten- 
der, and  cut  off  the  stem  on  the  ridge  ! 
where  it  joins  the  pod.  Do  not  put  the  j 
okra  in  water  to  cook  it,  but  steam  it  j 
When  tender,  season  with  butter,  pep- 
per and  salt,  and  serve  hot.  If  we 
would  cook  most  of  our  green  vege- 
tables by  steaming,  instead  of  washing 
out  so  much  of  their  flavor  and  nour- 
ishing properties  in  so  much  water, 
we  would  do  well. 

As  for  the  cabbage  worms,  last 
August,  when  the  late  cabbage  was 
beginning  to  head,  I noticed  that  a 
swarm  of  white  butterflies  continually 
hovered  over  the  patch,  and  it  was  not 
long  until  the  green  worms  appeared 
m such  numbers  that  it  seemed  as  if 
there  would  be  no  cabbage  left.  About 
this  time  the  wasps  came  to  my  help, 
and  I am  sure  if  it  had  not  been  for 
them  we  would  have  had  no  late  cab- 
bage. It  was  certainly  interesting  to 
watch  the  wasps  work  their  way  be- 
ween  the  leaves,  sometimes  on  their 
backs,  and  come  out  with  a worm  Yet 
some  persons  think  wasps  are  only  a 
stinging  pest  that  ought  to  be  destroy- 
ed at  sight.” 


Plant  Lots  of  Dahlias. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  dahlias. 
They  can  be  planted  any  time  up  to 
the  middle  of  June,  but  the  sooner  the 
better.  They  will  grow  in  any  good 
garden  soil  that  would  grow  potatoes. 
They  cannot  stand  shade,  but  should 
be  right  out  in  the  open  or  on  the  sun- 
ny side  of  the  house. 

The  best  way  to  get  a start  of  them 
is  to  plant  the  roots  or  tubers.  These 
can  be  had  of  any  seedsman  or  florist 
at  about  10c  each,  and  can  be  had  in 


the  case  with  seedlings.  Some,  how- 
ever, will  be  very  fine.  They  should 
be  planted  and  handled  very  much  the 
same  as  cabbage  or  tomato  plants. 

•f 

How  About  Tulips. 

I don’t  believe  there  is  any  flower 
that  gives  more  for  the  money  invest- 
ed, or  is  more  satisfactory  than  tu- 
lips. They  are  at  their  best  now,  and 
the  most  gorgeous  sight  imaginable. 
Everybody  goes  into  raptures  over 
them  and  they  want  to  plant  some 


| from  year  to  year,  so  a new  one  will 
not  be  necessary)  and  mark  the  kinds 
you  want,  or  better  yet,  make  out  a 
list  of  them,  with  quantities  and  prices 
complete.  J hen  when  it  is  time  to 
order  fall  bulbs,  you  will  know  just 
what  you  want  and  have  your  list  all 
ready. 

They  are  very  cheap.  Tulips  cost 
only  about  $2.00  per  hundred;  narcis- 
sus, $1.50  or  less;  crocus,  $1.00;  hya- 
cinths about  5c  each.  You  can  get 
every  color  imaginable,  or  all  colors 
mixed. 

A Day  in  the  Woods. 

It  seems  to  me  that  May  is  the  ideal 
time  to  take  to  the  woods.  It  may  be 
that  I am  unduly  enthusiastic  about 
the  timber  and  trees  and  timber  flow- 
ers, but  I was  raised  on  the  prairie, 
and  timber  was  naturally  always  a 
novelty  and  an  attraction  to  me. 

The  trees  are  showing  their  first 
tender  green  leaves  now,  and  the  red 
bud  trees  and  the  wild  plums  are  in 
bloom.  The  wild  flowers  are  every- 
where. May  apples,  blue  phlox,  dog- 
tooth violets,  blue  bells  and  yellow  vio- 
lets are  at  their  best.  The  jack-in-the- 
pulpits  are  just  coming  up,  but  will  be 
in  bloom  soon.  With  plenty  of  lunch 
in  the  basket,  and  a load  of  children 
in  the  carry-all,  all  in  clothes  that  will 
stand  tearing,  you  are  fixed  for  the 
ideal  day  off. 

Peonies  Next  Month. 

Next  month,  June,  will  be  peony 
month,  and  I want  to  take  up  consid- 
erable space  talking  about  them.  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  readers 
send  in  their  own  experience  and  opin- 
ions about  them.  HENRY  FIELD. 
Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

Prunes  Will  Be  Prunes. 

The  joke  about  prunes  on  the  break- 
fast table  of  the  boarding  house  is  out 
of  date.  Prunes  are  higher  now  than 
they  have  been  in  many,  many  years 
before,  and  indications  are  they  will 
go  still  higher,  for  the  prune  of  Cali- 
fornia has  been  hurt  by  late  freezes 
and  the  crop  of  Oregon  has  been  prac- 
tically wiped  out.  Prunes  will  be 
prunes  next  winter. 


GARDEN  AND  HOME  OF  MARTIN  BROOKS,  CENTRALIA  W.  VA  A FRUIT 

GROWER  SUBSCRIBER.  KUU 


practically  any  color.  One  tuber  will 
make  a big  plant  with  several  stalks 
and  oceans  of  bloom  from  July  till 
frost. 

A cheaper  way  to  get  a start  of  them 
is  to  plant  the  seed.  This  can  be  had 
at  5c  a paper  or  about  25c  per  ounce 
from  most  seedsmen,  and  the  flowers 
are  easily  grown  from  the  seed.  They 
will  bloom  the  first  year,  and  bloom 
freely,  but  of  course  many  of  them  will 
be  poor  in  color  or  form,  as  is  always 


right  away,  but  the  trouble  is  the; 
cannot  be  planted  till  fall,  and  by  tha 
time  they  have  forgotten  all  about  il 
Right  now  is  the  time  you  ought  t< 
figure  out  what  you  will  want  in  fal 
planted  bulbs.  You  can’t  get  the  bulb 
or  plant  them  till  September  or  Octc 
her,  but  you  can  be  getting  ready  now 
They  are  all  in  bloom  now,  and  yoi 
can  see  them  and  decide  what  yoi 
want.  Get  out  your  last  fall’s  bull 
catalogue  (they  don’t  change  mucl 
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Now  for  the  Parcels  Post. 

From  published  interviews,  it  would 
seem  as  though  many  of  the  new  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  in  favor  of  the 
parcels  post.  Certainly  the  passing  of 
such  men  as  Senator  Depew  of  New 
York  has  not  injured  the  chances  of 
getting  a parcels  post  bill  through 
Congress  at  this  term.  The  ftiends 
of  this  reform  measure  should  hestir 
themselves.  It  would  seem  as  though 
the  bill  can  be  passed  now  if  those 
who  favor  it  are  active  in  its  behalf. 
The  express  companies  are  not  so 
powerful  in  the  halls  of  Congress  as 
they  once  were,  and  the  people  stand 
a better  show  of  getting  what  they 
want.  Write  to  your  congressman  and 
to  the  senators  from  your  state,  urging 
their  support  of  a parcels  post  bill. 
Now’s  tne  time,  and  this  is  the  way  to 
get  them  interested. 

Cutting  Down  the  Price  of  Apples. 

As  this  paragraph  is  written  indica- 
tions favor  a great  crop  of  apples  in 
this  country  this  season.  If  the  pres- 
ent prospects  are  realized,  and  an  old- 
time  apple  crop  is  harvested,  the 
greatest  care  will  he  needed  in  han- 
dling the  crop.  Apples  have  been  en- 
tirely too  high— not  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  grower,  perhaps,  but  most 
certainly  they  have  been  too  expensive 
for  the  average  consumer.  Retail 
prices  have  been  so  high  that  this 
fruit  has  been  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
common  people. 

There  is  entirely  too  much  “lost  mo- 
tion” between  the  grower  and  the  con- 
sumer. Railway  rates  on  apples  are 
too  high.  We  say  this  in  all  confi- 
dence, since  packing-house  products, 
which  are  refrigerator  freight,  are 
usually  carried  at  lower  freight  rates 
than  apples,  though  it  is  hard  for  the 
layman  to  understand  just  why  this 
should  be  so. 

And  then  there  are  too  many  mid- 
dlemen to  be  fed  from  the  profits  of 
the  apple  deal.  By  cutting  out  a few 
of  them  the  consumer  could  get  his 
apples  for  less  money,  without  the 
grower  suffering  any  reduction  in 
price.  And  then  retail  profits  on  ap- 
ples are  usually  too  great.  The  retail- 
ers justify  themselves  in  making  such 
high  prices  by  saying  that  they  would 
rather  handle  a small  quantity  of 
apples  at  a big  profit  than  to  handle  a 
large  quantity  at  a smaller  profit. 
That’s  all  very  well,  from  their  stand- 
point, but  it’s  hard  on  the  grower, 
and  it’s  hard  on  the  consumer.  Such 
a policy  restricts  the  consumption  of 
apples,  and  if  we  have  a bumper  crop 
this  year  the  consumption  of  apples 
will  need  to  be  increased,  rather  than 
restricted. 

In  various  parts  of  the  country  steps 
are  now  being  taken  to  bring  about 
better  marketing  conditions.  The 
orange  growers  of  California  were 
compelled  to  improve  their  marketing 


i plans  when  their  crop  increased  to 
I enormous  proportions,  and  it  will  be 
i up  to  the  apple  growers  to  do  the 
same  thing.  Arrangements  should  be 
made  to  supply  every  village  and  ham- 
let in  the  country  with  apples,  and 
then,  if  necessary,  a little  judicious 
advertising  should  he  done  to  popu- 
larize the  use  of  apples  as  food.  This 
fruit  has  been  so  high  in  price  that 
many  persons  have  really  gotten  out 
of  the  habit  of  eating  apples,  and  they 
must  be  converted. 

These  things  are  now  being  given 
consideration  by  thoughtful  apple 
growers — and  yet  we  may  be  counting 
our  chickens  before  they  are  hatched, 
for  the  bumper  crop  may  not  mature 
after  all.  But  it  will  come  soon,  and 
we  should  prepare  for  it. 

& 

Cost  of  Growing  Apples. 

Our  readers  have  manifested  much 
interest  in  the  articles  recently  pub- 
lished, giving  estimates  as  to  cost  of 
growing  apples.  It  seems  that  few 
men  have  ever  given  much  thought  to 
this  subject,  and  when  we  recently 
wrote  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Washington,  asking  for  figures 
on  this  subject,  we  were  told  that  no 
figures  as  to  cost  of  growing  apples 
were  available.  The  statements  which 
have  been  published  show  that  fruit- 
growers are  trying  to  get  at  the  facts, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  Fruit- 
Grower  readers  will  keep  books  on 
their  orchards  this  year.  The  apple- 
growing business  will  not  become  a 
really  scientific  business  until  reliable 
cost  systems  have  been  devised.  And, 
by  the  way,  don’t  forget  that  The 
Fruit-Grower  offers  a prize  for  the 
best  set  of  blanks  submitted  to  us, 
which  are  calculated  to  show  just  what 
it  costs  to  care  for  an  orchard.  If 
you  have  a system  of  keeping  account 
with  your  orchard,  tell  us  about  it. 
Perhaps  by  working  together  we  can 
devise  a cost  system  which  will  en- 
able one  to  know  just  what  an  apple 
crop  costs.  ^ 

Reciprocity  and  the  Farmer. 

Just  now  farmers  are  reading  their 
daily  papers  carefully  to  learn  the  lat- 
est developments  in  connection  with 
the  recoprocity  treaty  with  Canada. 
They  are  intensely  interested,  for  the 
proposed  reciprocity  agreement  affects 
farm  products  principally.  We  are  not 
among  those  who  fear  that  the  farm- 
ers of  America  will  be  ruined  by  the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  agreement. 
We  do  not  think  that  Canadian  farm 
crops  will  pour  into  this  country,  until 
prices  will*  be  broken.  Really,  we 
don’t  believe  anything  of  the  kind  will 
happen.  The  Canadian  farmers  are 
just  about  the  same  kind  of  farmers 
we  have  on  this  side  of  the  line,  and 
we  don’t  think  we  need  fear  their  com- 
petition any  more  than  the  farmers  of 
Iowa  fear  the  competition  of  their 
brothers  in  Missouri  or  Kansas. 


The  thing  which  does  look  a little 
strange,  however,  is  that  the  things 
the  farmer  wants,  to  use  in  producing 
his  crops — machinery,  for  example — 
are  not  affected  by  the  proposed 
treaty  at  all.  There  will  be  no  com- 
petition from  either  side  of  the  line  on 
such  articles,  and  the  Canadian  farm- 
er, at  least,  feels  that  he  has  a real 
grievance,  for  he  would  like  to  get 
machinery  from  this  side  of  the  line. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the 
United  States  government  wanted  to 
include  farm  machinery  in  this  agree- 
ment, but  the  Canadian  authorities 
would  not  agree  to  it. 

We  are  for  the  reciprocity  agree- 
ment, and  believe  it  will  be  for  the 
best  interests  of  our  country.  But  we 
are  also  for  other  tariff  reforms  which 
will  help  the  farmers  to  secure  relief 
from  the  burdens  to  which  they  are 
now  subjected.  While  entering  into 
agreements  of  this  sort,  which  affect 
agricultural  products  chiefly,  let  it  not 
be  forgotten  that  there  are  other 
changes  in  tariff  laws  which  should  be 
made,  and  that  right  speedily.  While 
the  new  Congress  is  on  the  job,  it 
should  give  attention  to  some  of  the 
schedules  affecting  manufactured  arti- 
cles. If  this  is  done  the  farmers  of  the 
country  will  feel  better  satisfied. 

Ht 

The  Cost  of  Living. 

During  the  past  few  months  the 
prices  of  most  farm  products  have 
shown  a great  decline,  and  yet  there  is 
about  as  much  complaint  by  the  con- 
sumer of  high  prices  as  there  was  be- 
fore the  decline  set  in.  It  has  been 
pretty  well  demonstrated  that  the 
prices  the  farmers  have  received  for 
their  products  have  not  been  respon- 
sible for  the  enormous  prices  paid  by 
the  consumer.  Someone  besides  the 
farmer  has  been  to  blame  for  the  high 
prices  of  food  products.  It  might  be 
well  to  conduct  another  investigation 
and  see  who  is  responsible,  now  that 
the  farmer  has  been  found  not  guilty. 

The  Fruit-Grower’s  Crop  Reports. 

Every  effort  possible  is  being  made 
to  have  The  Fruit-Grower’s  crop  re- 
ports more  complete  this  season,  and 
the  number  of  correspondents  has 
been  greatly  increased.  We  ask  the 
co-operation  of  every  subscriber  in  try- 
ing to  make  these  reports  most  com- 
plete, so  they  will  be  of  greatest  help 
to  all  who  have  fruits  to  sell.  Espe- 
cially do  we  urge  that  those  to  whom 
report  cards  are  sent  every  month 
help  us  to  make  the  reports  of  great- 
est value.  And  if  anyone  knows  of 
any  fruit  district  not  represented  in 
our  reports,  kindly  write  us,  and  we 
will  try  to  secure  a correspondent  in 
that  district.  Every  year  our  crop  re- 
ports help  growers  to  keep  informed 
as  to  crop  conditions  throughout  the 
country,  and  by  working  together  we 
can  make  them  of  still  greater  value. 

it 

Nurserymen  Will  Meet. 

A very  pleasant  and  profitable  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Association  of 
Nurserymen  is  being  arranged  for 
their  annual  convention,  which  meets 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  June.  The  con- 
vention is  always  the  biggest  event  of 
the  year  for  those  who  are  connected 
with  the  nursery  trade,  and  the  ses- 
sion of  1911  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the 
best  meetings  ever  held  in  the  Middle 
West. 

The  entertainment  features  will  pos- 
sibly not  be  as  elaborate  as  they  were 
last  year  at  the  meeting  held  in  Den- 
\er.  But  a good  measure  of  entertain 
ment  has  been  provided  for  the  ladies 
and  will  include  a visit  to  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Gardens,  a sight-seeing  trip 
through  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and 
along  the  scenic  highways  of  the  Mis 
sissippi  river,  together  with  a steam- 
boat ride  on  the  river. 

A full  program  is  being  prepared  for 
the  nurserymen  themselves,  and  will 
include  a great  many  papers  of  impor- 
tance and  timely  interest.  Every  nur- 
seryman should  make  arrangements  to 
be  present  at  this  meeting.  Further 
information  can  be  had  from  Mr.  F.  A. 
Weber,  chairman  of  the  entertain- 
ment committee,  Nursery,  Mo.,  or  from 
Mr.  John  Hall,  secretary  of  the  asso- 
ciation, 204  Granite  Bldg.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 
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TANDARD  FOR 

BOXED  APPLES 

On  page  40  of  your  March  number  a 
request  was  made  for  brief  comment 
on  the  use  of  boxes  for  the  packing  of 
apples  and  the  size  that  these  boxes 
should  be.  In  order  to  thoroughly 
handle  this  subject  the  discussion 
could  hardly  be  of  a brief  nature;  how- 
ever, I wish  to  make  a few  statements 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  boxes  for  pack- 
ing apples. 

As  shown  by  the  statements  made 
by  fruit  dealers  in  your  paper,  packing 
in  boxes  is  fully  justiued  by  the  North- 
western fruit-growers  and  only  justi- 
fied by  a few  of  the  Middle  Western 
and  Eastern  growers.  As  stated  by 
these  dealers,  these  last-named  grow- 
ers do  not  grow  a high  enough  stand- 
ard of  fruit  to  justify  their  using  boxes. 
Where  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the 
fruit  is  secondary  and  worse  in  grade 
an  assortment  of  sufficient  quanty  to 
justify  the  use  of  boxes  is  impossible. 
Until  a grower  will  raise  the  standard 
of  his  product  to  85  per  cent  of  first 
quality  or  better  he  should  not  pack  in 
boxes. 

The  box  is  becoming  more  popular 
in  the  markets  of  the  world  because 
of  its  convenience  in  handling  and  be- 
cause of  the  assurance  of  quality  in 
the  packages.  It  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  dishonest  grower  to  cover 
up  the  defects  of  quality  of  his  fruit 
when  he  uses  boxes  than  when  he  uses 
barrels. 

It  required  a number  of  years  of 
thoughtful  experiment  on  the  part  of 
the  Northwestern  growers  before  a box 
was  found  of  the  right  proportions  to 
permit  of  a neat  and  perfect  pack  of 
apples,  and  after  all  these  years  of  ex- 
periment it  has  been  determined  that 
an  auxilliary  or  special  was  found  nec- 
essary to  handle  all  the  different  sizes 
to  be  packed.  I wish  to  state  that 
there  was  used  in  reaching  this  con- 
clusion boxes  of  all  sizes  and  shapes. 
The  box  that  was  eventually  found  to 
come  nearest  to  meeting  all  the  re- 
quirements was  the  one  known  as  the 
Northwest  Standard,  containing  2175.5 
cubic  inches.  The  dimensions  of  this 
box  are  10%xll  1^x18  inches,  inside 
measurement,  and  will,  when  properly 
packed  with  bulge,  contain  over  2200 
cubic  inches.  As  before  stated,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  use  another  box  as 
auxilliary  to  this  one,  which  box  is 
called  the  Northwest  Special,  contains 
ing  2200  cubic  inches.  The  dimensions 
of  this  box  are  10x11x20  inches,  inside 
measurement,  and  when  packed  with 
the  proper  bulge,  will  contain  over 
2300  cubic  inches.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  use  each  of  these 
boxes  without  the  use  of  the  other,  and 
in  no  case  has  the  pack  been  kept  up 
to  the  standard  of  highest  quality. 

As  an  experienced  packer,  who  has 
used  many  different  shapes  and  sizes 
of  box,  I defy  any  packer  to  use  a uni- 
form system  of  pack  and  pack  all  the 
different  sizes  and  shapes  of  apples 
in  an  ideal  manner  without  using  these 
boxes.  It  simply  cannot  be  done. 
Neither  can  one  of  these  boxes  be  used 
exclusive  of  the  other  and  reach  the 
desired  end.  Colorado  has  had  a dif- 
ferent sized  box  from  those  named 
above,  but  Colorado  growers,  as  a rule, 
cannot  call  their  packages  truly  pack- 
ed. They  use  what  is  known  as  the 
‘‘face  and  fill”  pack.  This  consists  of 
packing  one  layer  in  the  bottom  of  the 
box  with  large  to  medium-sized  apples 
and  then  filling  in  the  remainder  with 
loose  apples,  the  packed  layer  becom- 
ing the  top  of  the  box  after  it  is  nailed 
up.  I wish  to  explain  that  I under- 
stand that  in  some  parts  of  Colorado 
growers  are  now  really  packing,  but  as 
yet  they  have  not  had  sufficient  expe 
rience  in  this  work  to  fully  appreciate 
the  requirements  as  to  size  and  shapes 
Of  boxes. 

I wish  to  add  that  there  should  be  at 
least  three  grades  of  apples,  especially 
■ n boxes,  and  possibly  four.  I should 
suggest  the  names  for  these  grades 
as  Extra  Fancy,  Fane y,  Choice  and  , 


THE  woman  on  the  farm  is  no  longer  denied  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  town,  but  may  combine  with  them 
the  pleasures  of  living  in  the  country.  In  the  Rambler 
she  may  skip  away  for  half  an  hour  any  time  during 
the  day,  do  an  errand  at  the  store  or  visit  a neighbor. 

On  Sunday  morning  she  can  go  to  church,  arriving  just  as  fresh  and 
with  as  much  comfort  as  the  woman  living  in  town.  One  of  the  boys 
or  girls  can  take  her  in,  leave  her  to  do  her  shopping  and  return  later 
in  the  day.  She  will  come  home  refreshed  instead  of  wearied.  The 
Rambler  is  the  safest,  most  comfortable  car  for  women  and  so  easy 
to  operate  and  to  start.  There  is  an  air  of  good  taste  and  refinement 
about  it.  Big  wheels  and  tires,  long  wheel  base,  shock  absorbers,  fine 
upholstering,  and  tonneau  foot  rest  make  it  as  comfortable  as  a carriage 
and  you  feel  as  safe  as  in  a low  phaeton.  No  need  to  worry  about 
tire  trouble  with  the  Spare  Wheel.  A clean  and  durable  aluminum 
front  floor  with  every  part  protected  against  dirt  — no  fear  of  soiling 
the  most  delicate  gown.  The  Rambler  is  the  standard  car  for  the 
farmer  and  these  features  are  essential  for  service  on  country  roads. 
Experience  will  prove  that  they  are  not  mere  talking  points. 

The  new  catalog  is  ready — send  for  it.  Ask  also  for  the 
Farm  Owners’  Number  of  the  Rambler  Magazine.  A postal, 
giving  your  name  and  address,  will  bring  these  books  free. 

The  Thomas  B.  Jeffery  Company 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

Branches:  Chicago,  Boston,  Milwaukee,  Cleveland,  New  York,  San  Francisco 


Common.  The  extra  fancy  should  be 
required  to  consist  of  a pack  as  nearly 
perfect  as  possible,  of  apples  as  nearly 
uniform  in  size  as  possible,  with  fruit 
of  the  finest  color  and  absolutely  free 
from  blemishes  and  evidence  of  dis- 
ease. The  grower  who  has  high  ideals 
should  be  allowed  to  make  known 
through  his  pack  of  fruit  these  ideals 
and  the  public’s  acknowledgment  of 
his  excellent  standards  should  be 
shown  by  permitting  him  to  brand  his 
pack  perfect.  This  man  will  then  be 
leading  others  a pace  that  can  only 
tend  to  cause  the  most  beneficial  re- 
sults to  the  industry  and  gradually 
raise  the  standard  all  over  the  coun- 
try. If  there  be  no  definite  recogni- 
tion of  a perfect  pack  and  standard  the 
tendency  will  be  to  come  just  up  to  the 
requirements  and  no  more.  There  is 
an  old  saying,  the  substance  of  which 
is,  make  your  standard  perfection,  for 
you  will  then  fall  far  enough  below 
that  standard,  but  if  you  fix  a standard 
below  the  ideal  you  will  fall  lower  than 
the  standard  and  time  will  see  the 
standard  slowly  becoming  less  in  evi- 
dence and  less  effective. 

The  fancy  grade  should  consist  of 
fruit  of  80  per  cent  color,  standard 
pack  and  90  per  cent  free  from  blem- 
ishes (these  blemishes  not  to  include 
blemishes  not  permitted  to  be  shipped 
by  law),  said  blemishes  to  be  defined 
as  to  size  and  character.  Choice  should 


consist  of  fruit  of  60  per  cent  color, 
standard  pack,  and  be  80  per  cent  free 
from  blemishes,  said  blemishes  defin- 
ed. Common  grade  should  be  the  name 
given  to  fruit  of  very  poor  color  or 
none  at  all,  50  per  cent  free  of  blem- 
ishes, said  blemishes  to  be  defined. 
The  common  grade  should  be  restrict- 
ed for  sale  to  only  nearby  local  mar- 
kets. 

Extra  fancy  should  include  nothing 
smaller  than  128  apples  to  the  box,  or 
apples  2%  inches  in  diameter  from 
cheek  to  cheek.  Fancy  should  include 
nothing  smaller  than  160  apples  to  the 
box,  2%  inches  in  diameter.  Choice, 
200  apples  to  the  box,  or  2%  inches  in 
diameter,  and  no  restriction  as  to  size 
should  be  made  for  the  grade  known 
as  common.  A provision  should  be 
made  not  to  include  Lady  apples  in 
ihese  gradings. 

Oregon.  ROY  C.  BROCK. 


Mr:  Brock’s  article  is  timely,  as 
showing  the  attitude  of  the  best  (West- 
ern growers  toward  the  attempt-  M 
specify  a standard  of  size  for/apple 
boxes  and  a standard  for  pacl^|)I?i$$r 
pies  in  such  packages.  The  editotf  off 
The  Fruit-Grower  attended  a enip^er- 
ence  held  in  connection  with  thd^^eft 
ing  of  the  New  York  State  Fruit-'Grow: 
ers’  Association,  which  was  att£hcEgd 
by  representatives  of  various  states. 
At  that  time  we  took  the  position -pj&i 


Eastern  growers,  with  but  little  expe- 
rience in  packing  apples  in  boxes, 
should  not  attempt  to  impose  upon 
Western  growers  a package  the  size 
and  shape  of  which  will  not  permit  of 
perfect  packing.  It  is  proper,  we  be- 
lieve, that  laws  should  be  enacted 
providing  for  honest  grading  and  pack- 
ing, and  a package  of  apples  should  be 
sold  for  just  what  it  is,  whether  such 
package  contains  a dozen  apples  or  a 
bushel.  This  can  be  done,  however, 
without  saying  that  all  apples  shall  be 
put  up  in  a box  of  a certain  size  and 
shape.  Suppose  a grower  wants  to  put 
up  really  fancy  fruit  in  a box  holding 
one  dozen  specimens:  Why  should  he 
not  be  permitted  to  do  so?  It  isn’t 
necessary  that  apples  be  sold  by  the 
bushel — they  can  be  sold  in  any  quan- 
tity desired,  but  the  package  should  be 
marked  to  show  its  true  contents. 

Northwestern  growers  also  objeet/l'Q 
the,  prqy.^o.q,  the 


in  quality,  color^^m1  They  < 
{liaL-tfeo  'tl  i^'^tiandnr'd 


They  contend 


fomeven  iif  a.itoO 


shqul 


pe  jhifr^Tll 


he  makes  good.  :l  f asiqqs  non  itsd 
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PRIL  CROP 
REPORTS 


Alabama. 

Cullman,  April  28. — About  90  per  cent 
of  a strawberry  crop,  1 per  cent  peaches 
ami  half  a crop  of  apples. — A.  J.  C. 

Fairhope,  April  21. — Only  half  a crop 
of  strawberries  on  account  of  late  frost. 
Other  small  fruits  show  good  crop.  Figs, 
oranges  and  grapes  look  good. — F.  L.  H. 

Fruithurst,  April  19. — Small  crop  of 
strawberries,  peaches  all  killed;  may 
have  fair  crop  late  apples. — ■ S.  L.  B.  B. 

Guntersville,  April  IS. — Full  crop  straw- 
berries, cherries  80  per  cent,  peaches  and 
plums  5 per  cent,  and  possibly  75  per  cent 
apples  intact. — S.  E.  C. 

Arkansas. 

Bentonville,  April  20. — One-third  of  the 
strawberries  killed  by  frost  on  April  15. 
Cherries  promise  good.  Elberta  peaches 
killed,  but  seedlings  have  half  crop.  Ex- 
cessive rains  while  apples  were  in  bloom 
reduced  setting. — C.  H.  C. 

Cecil,  April  20. — Frost  and  hail  got  the 
peaches.  Half  crop  of  apples  left. — J.  T.  T. 

Clarksville,  April  20. — Half  of  straw- 
berry crop  destroyed  by  hail;  25  per  cent 
peach  crop  in  valley,  none  on  high  land. 
Apples  good. 

Decatur,  April  18. — Strawberry  pros- 
pects good;  expect  sixty  cars;  acreage, 
400.  Blackberries,  00  per  cent,  acreage 
125.  Cherries  and  peaches  killed.  Good 
prospects  for  summer  apples.  Ben  Davis 
and  Gano  shy — E.  N.  P. 

Favetteville,  April  20 — Strawberry  pros- 
pects fair.  Cherries  good,  plums  injured. 
Few  peaches,  but  no  crop.  Same,  in  Pike 
County.  Best  bloom  of  apples  in  years. 

— E.  W. 

Gentry,  April  21. — Aroma  and  Klondike 
strawberries  are  good.  No  Elberta  peaches 
and  few  seedlings.  Three-fourths  of  ap- 
ple crop. — E.  G.  . ,, 

Highland,  April  11. — Peaches  are  a full 
crop  here.  No  plums,  apples  or  strawber- 
ries planted  commercially. — B.  T. 

Judsonia,  April  19. — Early  crop  straw- 
berries damaged  at  least  half  by  heavy 
rains.  Late  crop  will  not  be  85  per  cent, 
owing  to  rains.  Sales  so  far  have  been 
good,  considering  poor  quality  of  stock. 
From  $2.00  per  case  to  $2.75,  f.  o.  b. 

Pocahontas,  April  20. — Ten  to  15  per 
cent  of  peaches  alive.  No  damage  to 
apples. — W.  T.  B. 

Siloam  Springs,  April  18. — Strawberry 
crop  a little  light.  Enough  peaches  for 
local  trade  only.  Good  bloom  on  apples. 

— H.  W.  H. 

Sp’ingdale,  April  21. — Strawberries  are 
fair  to  good,  only  a few  peaches.  Apples 
are  fair  to  good. — J.  G.  W.  S. 

California. 

Watsonville,  April  19. — First  shipment 
of  strawberries  on  April  10.  Big  crop  of 
Logans,  Mammoth  blackberries.  Apricots 
promise  bumper  crop,  at  least  1,000  tons, 
dried.  Apples  promise  big  crop,  all  in 
bloom  now.  No  heaters  needed  here. — 

E S 

Colorado. 

Canon  City,  April  21. — Smaller  acreage 
of  strawberries  than  usual,  85  per  cent 
crop.  Other  small  fruits  promise  full  crop. 
Full  crop  cherries  and  plums;  peaches  90 
per  cent  winter  killed.  Apple  prospects 
never  better.  Very  little  orchard  heating 
done  yet. — M.  E.  S. 

Delta,  April  20. — Cherries  and  plums 
will  be  a full  crop.  Peaches  badly  hurt, 

25  per  cent  of  a crop;  apples,  full  crop. — 

L.  W.  S. 

Grand  Junction,  April  20. — On  April  13 
we  had  a very  severe  frost,  which  con- 
tinued for  several  nights,  but  not  quite  so 
severe  as  on  the  13th.  It  is  still  too  early 
to  make  anything  like  a definite  estimate 
as  to  what  the  valley  will  ship  this  sea- 
son. With  a full  crop  the  Grand  Valley, 
including  Palisade,  Clifton,  Grand  Junc- 
tion and  Fruita,  should  have  shipped  from 
2,000  to  2,500  cars  of  apples,  from  1,100 
to  1,500  cars  of  peaches  and  300  cars  of 
pears.  Our  estimate  now  is — which  as 
stated,  is  not  definite— that  this  territory 
will  probably  ship  1,500  cars  of  apples 
300  to  400  cars  of  peaches  and  200  to  250 
cars  of  pears. — G J F G Assn. 

Lebanon,  April  20.— Full  crop  of  all 
kinds  of  fruit. — S.  H.  P. 

Morrisania,  Grand  Valley,  Colo. — Pros- 
pects  for  big  crops  of  all  fruits.  A few 
apricot  buds  injured,  but  enough  left  tor 
full  crop.  All  other  fruits  unhurt.  Apples 
will  likelv  not  bloom  until  May  7 to  10. 
All  varieties  promise  heavy  bloom  except 
Jonathan  and  Rome  Beauty,  which  bore 
bulk  of  crop  in  1910. — J.  M.  I. 

Palisade,  April  19. — This  place  was 
visited  by  a severe  freeze  on  the  night  ot 
April  12.  The  peaches  were  a little  past 
full  bloom,  in  a tender  stage,  and  were 
hit  hard.  Where  orchard  heating  was 
done  thoroughly,  and  enough  heaters  used 
to  hold  up  the  temperature,  there  will  be 
a full  crop.  Where  not  enough  heaters 
were  used  and  where  the  temperature  was 
allowed  to  drop  too  low,  the  crop  will  be 
light.  Where  no  heating  was  done,  there 
will  be  none  or  a very  light  crop.  The 
best  estimate  we  can  make  at  this  time  is 
for  50  or  60  per  cent  of  a peach  crop. Ap- 
ples, pears  and  cherries  promise  to  be  a 
fair  crop.  Berries  not  raised  here  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  be  considered. — J. 
H.  D. 

Georgia. 

Athens,  April  17. — In  Charles  County 
there  is  about  10  per  cent  of  a peach 
crop  left. — T.  H.  M. 

Austell,  April  16. — Early  strawberries 
killed;  fair  crop  late.  Peaches  all  killed: 
apples  O.  K.  at  present. — J.  B.  G. 

Idaho. 

Fayette,  April  20. — Too  early  to  make 
estimate  on  strawberries.  Cherries  and 
plums  badly  damaged;  20  per  cent  of  a 
peach  crop  and  half  to  80  per  cent  of 
apple  crop.  Hard  freeze  on  13th.  Ther- 
mometer ranged  from  14  to  17  degrees. 
Orchards  partially  protected  by  heaters. 
— J.  H.  S. 

Illinois. 

Alton,  April  19.- — Prospects  for  all  kinds 
of  fruit  could  not  be  better  than  they  are 
now. — E.  A.  R. 

Creal  Springs,  April  20. — Had  some 
hard  frosts  and  heavy  rains  during  April. 
About  25  per  cent  of  a peach  crop  left. 
Apples  set  full,  cherries  half  crop;  plums, 
grapes  and  bush  fruits  full.  Spraying  in 
progress. — L J R. 

Flora,  April  19. — Will  be  good  crop  of 
all  kinds  of  fruit.— E.  T. 

Greenville,  April  20. — Good  prospects 
for  small  fruit.  Peaches  abundant;  about 
half  crop  apples. — A.  R. 

Ho  rdin,  April  22. — Full  crop  of  all  kinds 


of  fruit  except  half  a crop  of  apples. — 

A.  M. 

Kinmundy,  April  20. — Strawberries  full 
crop;  full  bloom  on  cherries  and  peaches, 
and  fruit  setting  finely.  First  bloom  on 
apples  today.  Full  of  buds. — W.  B.  L. 

Olney,  April  is. — Apples  in  fine  condi- 
tion. No  damage  so  far.  A greater  in- 
terest shown  in  spraying  than  in  previous 
years. — Mrs.  J.  F.  J. 

Savoy,  April  21. — All  fruit  O.  K.  Have 
about  ten  acres  supplied  with  orchard 
heaters,  but  have  not  been  lighted.  Bloom 
fully  two  weeks  later  than  last  year. — 

H.  M D. 

Duff,  April  22. — Strawberries  in  good 
condition.  Early  plums  all  killed.  Budded 
peaches  40  per  cent,  seedlings  full  bloom. 

No  early  apples;  late  varieties  40  per  cent. 
—I.  N.  B. 

Hillsboro,  April  12. — Prospects  for  all 
kinds  of  fruit  good  at  this  time.— J.  S.  R. 

Lawrence,  Ind.,  April  20. — Fruit  of  all 
kinds  in  good  shape  yet. — W.  B.  F. 

Mitchell,  April  22. — Ninety  per  cent  of 
strawberry  crop,  cherries  full,  peaches 
promise  95  per  cent  full  crop,  apples  shy 
on  blooms.  Many  of  the  apples  dead  in 
the  bud. — J.  A.  B. 

Pleasantville,  April  20. — Very  small 
acreage  strawberries,  probably  80  per 
cent  crop.  Full  bloom  on  peaches  and. 
fine  apple  prospects  where  sprayed. — H.  S. 

Iowa. 

Ames,  April  21. — No  damage  to  straw- 
berries, and  other  berries  but  slightly 
damaged.  Peach  blossoms  all  winter  kill- 
ed. Apples  in  excellent  condition. — L.  G. 

Council  Bluffs,  April  22. — All  fruits  in 
fine  condition  except  that  there  are  no 
peaches. — J.  A A. 

Eddyville,  April  18. — Fair  prospects  for 
small  fruits.  No  peaches  and  apples  car- 
rying half  crop  of  buds. — W.  H.  G. 

Glenwood,  April  18. — Small  fruits  in 
good  condition;  cherries  will  bloom 
heavy,  peaches  about  all  killed.  Apple 
prospects  are  good. — S.  H.  P. 

Hamburg,  April  18. — Good  crop  of  small 
fruits  in  sight.  Cherry  and  plum  trees  are 
loaded  and  just  ready  to  bloom.  No 
peaches,  and  never  had  better  prospects 
for  apples.  Only  two  orchards  here  are 
protected  by  heaters — J.  M.  B. 

Harlan,  April  20. — All  fruits  promise 
good  crop  at  present. — W.  M.  B. 

Randolph,  April  23. — Apple  trees  are 
full  of  buds,  and  heaters  are  in  the  or- 
chard ready  to  do  battle  with  frost. — 

F P.  S. 

Kansas. 

Augusta,  April  22. — Hardly  any  straw- 
berries here.  Cherries  and  plums  wil! 
have  fair  crop.  Peaches  very  light  and 
apples  fair.  Few  heaters  will  be  used 
here. — F.  C.  R.  . , ,. 

Council  Grove,  April  20. — One-fourth 
crop  strawberries.  Blackberries  and 
grapes  good,  raspberries  half  crop.  Cherry 
and  plum  prospects  the  best;  75  per  cent 
crop  of  peaches  on  the  bottoms,  none  on 
hills.  This  is  the  reverse  of  the  rule. 
Good  apple  prospects. — J.  S. 

Edwardsville,  April  18. — Strawberries 
good,  cherries  and  plums  full  of  bloom 
Peaches  promise  one-fourth  to  one-half 
crop;  fine  prospects  for  apples. — E.  T. 

Emporia,  April  IS. — Small  fruits,  fair. 
Cherries  in  full  bloom;  peaches  full  bloom. 
Some  apple  orchards  full  of  bloom;  others 
none. — J.  W.  F. 

Hiawatha,  April  19. — Fine  small  fruit 
prospects.  Cherries  and  plums  just  be- 
ginning to  bloom,  no  peaches,  apple  pros- 
pects very  good. — J.  A.  J. 

Holton,  Aril  19. — Strawberries  fair; 
other  small  fruits  better  than  for  some 
years.  Cherries  good.  Very  few  blooms 
on  peaches,  and  that  on  trees  on  low 
ground.  Fifty  to  100  per  cent  apple  crop. 
My  orchard  only  one  with  heaters. — F. 
W.  D. 

Hutchinson,  April  18.  — Strawberries 
hurt  by  freezes  on  13th,  14  th  and  15th. 
Peaches  winter  killed.  Part  of  Ben  Davis, 
few  Missouri  Pippin  and  only  a few  Wine- 
sap  hurt  so  far.  A few  orchards  protect- 
ed 'with  heaters. — W.  H.  U.  .... 

Independence,  April  20. — Small  fruits 
good  shape,  stand  reduced  by  drouth  last 
summer.  Cherries  and  plumg  promise  full 
crop;  peaches  about  one-third  crop.  Ap- 
ples are  blooming  full. — F.  L.  K. 

Leavenworth,  April  21. — Strawberries 
fine.  Cherries,  85  per  cent,  plums  40  per 
cent,  peaches  none,  apples  average  crop. 
— E.  J.  H. 

Manhattan,  April  19. — Early  strawber- 
ries injured,  cherries  and  plums  injured 
50  per  cent;  peaches  99  per  cent  killed  in 
January.  Apples  in  good  condition.  Col- 
lege orchard  protected  with  heaters. 

A.  D.  . , 

Mankato,  April  19.— Raspberries  and 
gooseberries  in  good  shape.  Cherries  and 
plums  in  full  bloom.  Peaches  all  killed, 
apples  good  shape.  Very  dry  here.— H.  H. 

Winfield,  April  20. — Small  fruits  in  fair 
condition.  Peaches  killed;  apples  average 
condition. — W.  S.  T. 

Kentucky. 

Bar  dwell,  April  21. — Small  acreage 

strawberries.  Cherries  all  right;  plums, 
25  per  cent;  peaches,  25  per  cent;  apples, 
75  per  cent. — G.  G.  W. 

Bayou,  April  19. — Very  full  bloom  on 
strawberries.  Early  plums  killed;  others 
full  bloom.  Peaches,  20  per  cent  of  crop. 
Heavy  bloom  on  apples. — G.  N.  M. 

Lewisport,  April  20. — Strawberries  full 
crop.  Cherries  and  plums  half  crop. 
Peaches,  10  per  cent  budded,  50  per  cent 
seedlings.  Apples  70  per  cent,  many  trees 
no  bloom. — E.  N.  A. 

Maine. 

Dexter,  April  18. — Strawberries  are  alt 
right  where  well  covered.  Plum  crop  will 
be  large  this  season.  Apple  crop  will  be 
large. — A.  A.  E. 

Gardiner.  April  18. — Trees  have  come 
through  the  winter  in  good  shape.  Ins- 
pects are  for  a larger  per  cent  of  moom 
in  apple  orchards  than  last  year. — I.  L.  W. 

Maryland. 

Beaver  Creek,  April  19.— Strawberries 
promise  half  crop.  Cherries  and  plums 
well  set  with  buds;  peaches  just  coming 
into  bloom,  and  promise  three-fourths 
crop.  Apples  showing  up  fine. — L.  E.  B. 
Massachusetts. 

Amherst,  April  20. — All  fruit  O.  K.  at 
present.  Spring  backward,  winter  mild. 
— F.  A.  W. 

April  IS. — Strawberry  pros- 
Peaches  promise  big  crop;  no 
Apples  probably  light  crop. — 


Jh  Richardson 

Orchard  Heater 


The  Richardson  Orchard  Heater  is 
the  best  and  only  up-to-date  device  for 
the  burning  of  oil,  and  that  gives  the 
greatest  amount  of  heat  and  smoke  for 
the  protection  against  frost  damage  or 
freezing  temperatures,  of  Apple  and 
Peach  orchards.  Orange,  Grape  Fruit 
and  Lemon  groves,  Vineyards,  Berry 
patches  and  Tiuck  gardens. 

The  Richardson  Orchard  Heater’s  Oil 
Reservoir  is  provided  with  cover  and 
heavy  metallic  handles,  and  its  oil  ca- 
pacity of  29  qts.,  in  most  localities,  is 
sufficient  for  a season’s  supply.  They 
are  made  to  nest,  so  as  to  store  easily. 

After  filling  reservoir  with  oil,  there 

is  no  depreciation  in  the  quality  or — ...  ..  . , 

character  of  the  oil.  The  oil  that  may  not  be  used  after  a season  s frost  fight- 
ing,  can  be  gathered  and  taken  to  storage  tanks. 

The  Richardson  Orchard  Heater’s  Brass  Valves  (specially  made),  the  pipe 
connections,  torch  burner  and  fittings  are  standard  strength  and  best  quality. 

The  Perforated  Burner,  constructed  on  scientific  principles,  where  the  oil  is 
consumed,  and  the  heat  and  smoke  liberated,  is  one  of  the  important  features  of 
the  Richardson  type.  With  the  large  reservoir  and  valve  connection  between 
perforated  burner,  a small,  medium  or  large  flame  can  be  controlled  according 
to  weather  conditions. 


i§i»i 


The  “Draper”  Oil  Burner  is  supe- 
ior  to  all  Frost  Prevention  Heaters 
that  burn  oil  in  the  receptacle. 

The  “Draper”  Seamless  Oil  Con- 
tainer, made  of  heavy  iron,  holds  18 
quarts  of  oil;  its  capacity  large 
enough  to  carry  an  oil  supply  without 
refilling,  through  any  long  period  of 
freezing  weather. 

The  “Draper”  has  a sliding  cover, 
that,  with  the  draft  chamber  on 
hinges,  regulates  the  fire  and  con- 
sumption of  oil,  according  to  the  tem- 
perature to  be  controlled. 

The  “Draper”  Draft  Chamber  is  a 
great  factor  in  assisting  the  combus- 
tion of  the  oil.  In  the  burning  of  oil 
in  all  the  smudge  pots  and  heaters, 
the  lightest  properties  of  the  oil  is 
burned  first,  and  the  remainder  is 
getting  heavier,  and  finally  will  go  out  when  oil  supply  gets  low  in  the  recep- 
tacle The  "Draper”  Draft  Chamber  causes  a current  of  air  to  descend  to  the 
surface  of  the  burning  oil,  and  automatically  forces  an  opposite  current  of  heat 
and  smoke,  until  everything  is  consumed. 

The  Richardson  Frost  Prevention  Company 

Manufacturers  of  Orchard  and  Truck  Garden  Heating  Devices 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Draper 
Oil  Burner 


Ipswich, 
pects  good, 
buds  killed 
A.  F.  T. 
Rowley 


xww.cj,  April  IS. — All  fruit  buds  in 
good  shape.  Winter  windy  and  rough,  but 
not  severely  cold.  If  buds  pass  winter 
safely,  (hey  are  rarely  killed  in  spring, 
as  the  late  springs  hold  buds  back.  Noth- 
ing yet  in  leaf  or  bloom. — J.  H.  W. 

Michigan. 

Allegan,  April  20. — All  kinds  of  fruit  in 
first  class  condition  at  present. — W.  H.  S. 

Clinton,  April  19. — Cherry  prospects 


good,  peaches  will  bloom  full,  apples  ap-  , 
parently  good.  For  thirty-two  years  no 
fruit  hurt  from  spring  frosts  except 
strawberries. — D.  W. 

Hart,  April  24. — Small  fruits  in  A1  con- 
dition. Cherries  and  plums  promise  a full 
croo  Peaches  were  never  better.  Apples 
90  per  cent  of  a crop.  Too  early  yet  to 
tell  about  our  fruit  as  frosts  in  May  are 
likely  to  cut  it  all  out  yet. — B.  G. 

Holland,  April  19. — Strawberry  acreage 
large  this  year.  Excellent  prospects  for 
all  kinds  small  fruits.  Good  setting  ot 
peach  buds  and  practically  all  alive. 
Heavy  setting  apple  buds.  All  orchards 
being  well  sprayed. — R.  M.  ,, 

Parma,  April  21. — Strawberries  and  al 
small  fruits  in  fine  shape.  Cherries  all 
right,  plums  killed.  Peaches  fairly  good. 
Apples  seem  fine  at  present.—O.  S.  L. 

South  Haven,  April  19. — Mulched  straw- 
berries in  fine  shape.  Best  prospects  for 
all  kinds  of  fruit.  No  pink  is  showing  m 
peach  blossoms  yet. — J.  M.  S. 

Whitehall,  April  12. — Prospects  for  full 
crop  apples,  peaches,  cherries  and  berries. 
Orchards  here  are  getting  better  care 
every  year. — J.  E.  H. 

Minnesota. 

New  Ulm,  April  19. — Fruit  is  in  good 
condition,  and  if  no  heavy  frost  at  flow- 
ering will  have  a fine  crop. — W.  P. 

Redwood  Falls,  April  20.— Strawberries 
in  good  condition.  Apples  and  plums  dor- 
mant. Backward  season. — G.  M. 

Missouri. 

Bloomfield,  April  11. — Nine-tenths  of 
peaches  and  pears  killed.  Cherries  dam- 
aged. Apples  O.  K.  Small  truit  slightly 
damaged. — R.  B.  S.  . 

Bolivar,  April  22. — Strawberries  in  ex- 
tra good  shape,  other  small  fruits  good. 
Cherries  extra  good,  seedling  peaches  all 
right,  Champion  good,  and  a few  other 
budded  kinds  fair.  Elberta  all  killed. . Old 
apple  trees  fair  to  good,  and  young  trees 
excellent.  More  spraying  this  year  than 
usual. — J.  W.  C.  , .. 

Cape  Girardeau,  April  19. — All  fruit 
promise  full  crops,  some  plum  varieties 
are  short. — L.  R.  J.  „ , _ 

Center,  April  18.— Small  fruits  good, 
peaches  fine  prospect.  Apples  m good 
condition,  but  light  crop.  Rammg  and 
cool  todav  on  full  peach  bloom. — G.  c.  c. 

Dixon,  April  22.— Small  fruits,  cherries 
and  plums  full.  Elberta  peaches  killed, 
hardy  budded  kinds  half  crop  and  seed- 
lings' full.  Ben  Davis  apple  25  per  cent, 
other  kinds  full. — L.  A.  R. 

Farmington,  April  22.— Full  crop  small 
fruits.  Cherries  full  crop;  Wild  Goose 
plums  killed,  but  Damson  O.  K.  Elberta, 
Crosby  and  Champion  peaches  nearly  all 
killed.'  Apples  safe. — E.  W.  G. 

Glasgow,  April  23. — Fruit  prospects 
good,  except  that  there  are  very  few  El- 
berta peaches  left. — H.  S. 

Independence,  April  17. — Apples  gener- 
allv  in  good  condition  Jonathan  not  as 
full  of  bloom  as  Gano  and  Ben  Davis 
Cherries  promise  well  and  all  fruit  good 
except  budded  peaches,  which  will  not 
have  over  10  per  cent. — M.  L.  B. 

Koshkonong,  April  20. — No  commercial 
strawberries  in  bearing:  100  acres  being 
planted.  Other  small  fruits  look  good. 
About  20  per  cent  peach  crop.  Orchard 
heaters  were  used  in  some  of  the  big 
peach  orchards. — H.  S.  V. 

Lebanon,  April  18.— Early  strawberries 
have  heavy  bloom.  Cherries  in  full  bloom, 


vrijc  SPRAY 
VVVPUMPS 

ALL  KINDS 

Nozzles,  Fittings,  Etc. 


gill  (Sf  rtuxEi 
We  manufacture  Spray  Pumps  for  every  need 
from  the  small  hand  and  bucket  pumps  to  the 
large  power  outfits. 

Send  for  catalog  and  prices  of 
Pumps,  Hay  Tools  and  Barn  Door  Hangers 
F.  E.  MYERS  & BR0. 

160  ORANGE  ST-  ASHLAND.  0. 


Giant  Himalaya 

jsrtaxesrm 

vine.  Ten  tons  an  acre  from  three 
year  plants.  Fruit  sells  readily  at 
16c  a quart.  Over  1,400  purchasers 

last  year — all  pleased. 

18- Months-Old  Plants  that  (run 
this  summer,  $1.00  each,  prepaio. 
Can  be  planted  until  July  lo. 

A Berrydale  Berry  Book  sent  tre  , 
Berrydale  Experiment  Gardens 
Fruit  Ave.,  Holland.  Michigan. 


Americus  Everbearing 

Strawberry 

is  wide  awake  while  others  sleep,  and  the  wide 
awake  grower  will  order  without  hesitation, 
plants  are  positively  genuine. 

EDWIN  H.  RIEHL,  Sta.  4,  ALTON,  ILL- 


SMALL  NURSERY 


and  fruit  farm.  All  kinds  of  fruit  bearing, 
misery  trade.  A bargain  if  taken  quick. 

BLOOMFIELD  NURSERY,  BLOOMFIELD, 


Good 
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plums  killed.  Full  bloom  on  seedling 
peaches,  budded  varieties  all  killed.  Ap- 
ples 60  per  cent  on  varieties;  20  per  cent 
on  Fen  J)avis.  Ingram  and  Willow  Twig 
have  not  bloomed  yet,  but  are  full  of 
buds. — A.  T.  N. 

Marble  Hill,  April  22. — Small  fruit  con- 
dilions  favorable  for  a full  crop.  Full 
crop  cherries  and  plums  on  lulls,  but 
nothing  on  low  lands.  Peaches  one-fourth 
crop;  apples  in  good  condition.— W.  10.  Y. 

Marshall,  April  21. — Jonathan  ami 
Winesap  going  to  show  almost  a full 
piloom.  Huntsman,  Willow  Twig  and  Hen 
Davis  show  very  little  bloom,  and  not  over 
half  the  Gano  show  bloom  at  all  — W 
S.  H. 

Parkville,  April  IS. — Strawberries  fair, 
raspberries  and  blackberries  good  shape 
Light  bloom  on  cherries,  plums  full. 
Peaches  scarce  on  any  but  seedlings.  Hen 
Davis  and  York  light  stand,  Jonathan 
fuller  of  bloom. — J.  H.  D. 

Poplar  Bluff,  April  19. — Strawberries 
full  bloom  and  prospects  good.  Not  over 
half  crop  cherries  and  plums.  Peaches  25 
per  cent,  apples  full  bloom. — J.  N.  H. 

Neoga,  April  20. — Strawberries  just 
coming  through  the  mulch  and  are  in 
fine  shape.  Other  small  fruits  good. 
Plenty  of  bloorn  on  cherries  and  plums.  It 
takes  close  looking  to  find  a dead  bud  on 
the  peaches.  Have  counted  forty-eight 
blooms  on  two  feet  of  space.  Apples  are 
a little  uneven,  some  trees  loaded,  others 
not  enough. — 11.  A.  A. 

Waynesboro,  April  23. — Peaches  slight- 
ly damaged.  Nothing  else  hurt. — j'.  C. 

Montana. 

Stephensville,  April  18. — Cherries  and 
plums  in  fine  condition.  Apples  never 
looked  more  promising. — H.  B. 

Strawberries  and  small  fruits  look  good. 
Apple  buds  are  just  swelling,  and  look 
well.  One  company  in  this  district  has  an 
orchard  equipped  with  heaters. — PI.  C. 

Nebraska. 

Brownville,  April  20. — Prospects  are  for 
full  crop  strawberries.  Grapes  look  like  a 
full  crop.  Cherries,  50  per  cent;  plums, 
90  per  cent;  peaches  all  killed;  apples,  50 
per  cent. — A.  B. 

Crete,  April  22. — Apricots  have  set  fruit 
and  are  unharmed.  Plums,  cherries  and 
small  fruits  are  in  excellent  condition.  In- 
dications are  very  encouraging  for  a crop 
of  fruit. — E.  E.  S. 

Falls  City,  April  22.— Cherries  and 
plums  in  full  bloom;  apples  have  about 
halt  a crop  of  bloom  buds. — A.  F. 

Johnson,  Aril  18. — Strawberries  75  per 
cent,  other  small  fruits  full;  cherries  and 
plums  90  per  cent;  peaches  nearly  all  dead 
Apples  75  per  cent.  Heaters  provided,  but 
none  used  to  date. — G'.  S.  C. 

Table  Rock,  April  20. — Nearly  ideal  con- 
ditions thus  far  for  everything  except 
peaches,  which  were  killed  during  the 
winter. — O.  D.  H. 

Pawnee  C::y,  April  24. — Cherries  and 
plums  in  bloom  and  look  fine,  no  peaches 
Bloom  has  set  on  about  half  the  apple 
trees. — J.  M. 

. University  Place,  April  22. — Strawber- 
ries have  wintered  well  and  promise  an 
abundant  bloom.  Raspberries  in  better 
condition  than  usual.  Cherries  and  plums 
are  promising.  Peaches  all  winter  killed. 
Apple  trees  are  well  supplied  with  fruit 
buds.  Two  of  our  largest  orchards  are 
equipped  'with  heaters  for  this  spring — . 

L.  O.  W. 

New  Hampshire. 

Rochester,  April  19.— Extra  good  win- 
ter, every  bud  looks  good.  No  winter 
damage. — A.  I.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

Strawberries  full  crop;  raspberries  O. 

K.;  blackberries  short;  peaches  short, 
buds  killed  by  zero  weather  in  Decem- 
ber. Few  apples  grown  here. — W.  PI.  P. 

New  Mexico. 

. Artesia,  April  18. — Full  crop  strawber- 
ries, small  acreage.  Cherries  and  plums 
run,  except  a few  early  blooming  plums 
Peaches  very  full  crop.  Apples  full  crop 
and  large  acreage  just  coming  into  bear- 
ing.— R.  m.  L. 

Arroyo  Hondo,  April  18. — Some  peaches 
blooming,  none  killed  yet.  Most  apples 
dormant  yet. — J.  L.  S. 

fT'2ra#  yista’  April  17.— Fine  prospects 
a f,uI*  apPIe  cr°P-  Peaches  and  all 
other  stuff  has  been  badly  damaged  by 
the  freeze. — A.  S. 

Hagerman,  April  18. — Full  crop  peaches 
and  apples.  Most  orchards  protected  by 
Peters.  No  damage  so  far. — W.  D A 

Ha.— No  damage  yet  to  peaches  or 
apples,  but  still  a chance.  Orchard  heat- 
ers not  used  yet. — C.  E.  L. 

New  York. 

fv,lJdv!'ms-  Bas*n>  April  20. — Outlook  good 
lor  cherries  and  plums,  peaches  were  bad- 
y PUured  by  freeze.  Apples  good. — C. 

Ballston  Lake,  April  20. — Mulched 
strawberry  beds  still  frozen.  Winter  very 
imn-v011*  uncovered  beds.  Little  winter 
HL  to  other  smaI1  fruits.  Few 
tinn  heR  §rTn'„  APPles  in  good  condi- 
tion. Buds  hardly  swelling  yet. — G.  R.  S. 

ho™.fneSe°’  APril  19- — Not  many  straw- 
&fown;  currants  set  well,  not 
« 7etl  Peaches  and  apples  set  well, 
£utp  not  Started  yet.  Nothing  hurt. — 

nlnm?rlaken’  ApriI  20. — Cherries  and 

Plums  very  promising,  peaches  fair  crop 
W P^0i,]gect-  Buds  only  slightly  swollen.— 

havftTe^  ■ APril  21. — This  section  is 

fnbt  m ,°  d P'Shts  yet,  but  all  varieties  of 

to  swe“-M.  EBU<1S  are  3uSt  beKinning 

fr,b?IT,?rp0rtYApril  If-— Very  few  small 
nrnmial  n- ,Peaches’  cherries  and  plums 
weT  dJ00.-  crops.  Trees  wintered 
in  a mimhlJL3110.1'8  are  for  best  aPPie  crop 
No  e-rel?-,b0er  of  y®ars-  Season  backward. 

No  greetl  on  anything  yet. — E.  W.  O 

cron  nfS’  Apni  20.— There  will  be  a good 
curran  stra,wberries,  gooseberries  and 
S"s;  Cherries  and  plums  good, 

ed  w^fb  h'™  a and  have  been  spray - 

righT  hT  a^e'SUlphu/'  APP’es  looking  all 
was  a yfe?;t  at  tbls  tirne  everything 

wa?  a mass  of  bloom. — K.  M C 

maTe  small  A?ril19~To°  early  to  erti- 
good  L fruit  cur°P-  Prospects  for. 

Peaches  arm  o 0n,  ferries  and  plums, 
of  fruit  aPp,es  have  a good  showing 

in  f^e  sti"  d-n>ant 

North  Carolina. 

pluSs'Trnmis’  Apr1iI  1 7 • — Cherries  and 
cron  anil  D.  if  3?,od  „cr°P-  Peaches  half 
cron  anlKSt,  lke  75  per  cent  of  apple 

are  ab°ve  f%st  linee-W0tTneRded’  aS  We 

ri^7lsden\April  21.— Small  fruits  are  all 

age  toPar%iet-nc -'.S6  Shape’  and  no  dam' 
Proctorville,  April  19.  — Strawberry 


prospects  fair,  but  late.  Cherries  and 
plums  mostly  killed,  likewise  peaches, 
temperature  7 degrees  March  16.  Early 
blooms  on  apples  about  all  killed.  Light 
crop  of  buds  on  many  trees. — U.  T.  C. 
Oklahoma. 

Ada,  April  21. — Cherries  and  plums 
one-lourth  crop.  Liberia  peaches  25  per 
cent  and  some  others  half  crop.  Fair  crop 
apples. — J.  R. 

Big  Cabin,  April  is. — Eighty  per  cent 
strawberry  crop.  Cherries  full,  plums 
to  per  cent,  peaches  75  per  cent,  apples 
lull  crop. — It.  L.  m. 

Chandler,  April  20. — No  * strawberries, 
but  other  small  fruits  will  be  plentiful;  no 
budaed  peaches;  apples  good  crop.  Not 
many  sprayed. — J.  >S.  D. 

Norman,  April  19. — Strawberries  hurt 
by  drouth.  Blackberries  will  make  fail- 
crop.  About  one- fourth -crop  apples,  but 
line  prospects  for  a good  crop  oT  apples. 
Grapes  promise  well. — M.  P. 

Oklahoma  City,  April  24. — Strawberries 
are  in  very  good  condition;  other  small 
ii  mts  good.  Peaches  all  gone;  cherries 
and  plums  mostly  killed.  Apple  prospects 
line  — H.  C.  T. 

Ringwood,  April  22. — Strawberries  dam- 
aged about  half,  blackberries  and  dew- 
berries  all  killed.  Dry  weather  last  fall 
killed  all  peaches.  Apples  90  per  cent  of 
a crop. — H.  C.  G. 

Pond  Creek,  April  18. — Half  crop  straw- 
berries, as  they  were  hurt  by  drouth- 
other  small  fruits  good.  Full  crop  cher- 
ries, no  plums;  about  10  per  cent  crop 
Peaches-  Apples  setting  for  full  crop. — 
J . T . E . 

Sallisaw,  April  20. — Blackberries,  fine 
prospect.  Cherries  and  plums  good; 
very  few  peaches.  Apple  prospects  good 
so  far. — E.  V.  D. 

Sulphur  Springs,  April  22. — Strawber- 
ries setting  heavy;  no  damage  by  frost. 
Cool  nights  and  plenty  of  rain. — J.  H E 
Tahlequah,  April  19.  — Three-fourths 
crop  strawberries.  Excelsior  and  Ozark 
Early  badly  damaged.  Cherries  full,  early 
plums  killed,  peaches  all  killed  on  low 
lands,  high  lands  have  full  crop.  Apples 
full  crop. — D.  N.  L. 

Tccumseh,  April  20.  — Strawberries, 
blackberries,  cherries  and  plums  full  crop. 
Peaches  about  two-thirds  crop.  Apples 
lull  crop;  trees  heavily  loaded. — E.  J.  D. 

Wynnewood,  April  22. — Strawberries 
mostly  killed  by  drouth  last  year.  Grapes 
black  and  dewberries  will  have  about  90 
per  cent  of  a crop.  Cherries  100  per  cent, 
plums  25  per  cent.  Elberta  50  per  cent 
other  varieties  50  to  100  per  cent.  Apples 
full  crop. — A.  L.  L. 

Youkon,  April  25.— Small  fruits  mostly 
aeau.  Fair  prospects  for  cherries  and 
plun.-s,  hut  peaches  badly  damaged. 
Worms  on  apple  foliage  very  troublesome. 

Oregon. 

Canyonville,  April  12. — Snow  and  cold 
ram  for  three  days.  Peaches,  prunes  and 
pears  m blossom.  Too  early  to  tell  of 
any  damage.— H.  H.  O. 

Cove,  April  19. — Strawberries  are  in 
,,  °I  condition  and  so  are  all  other 
8rna11  fruits,  but  cherries  and  plums  are 
badly  hurt  and  will  be  scarce.  Peaches 
wdl  be  only  half  a crop.  Apples  are  all 
right  and  promise  an  average  crop. 

1 runes  and  pears  will  have  a moderate 
crop.  Iv,  J.  S. 

Grant’s  Pass,  April  17. — We  had  rolrl 
weather  here  on  the  11th  io  14th,  and  had 

Tb  H-‘u1thhate  golng  from  1 to  8 o'clock 
All  tiuit  has  been  saved  where  the  fires 

vHwkePm  Seldom  have  such  cold  in  this 
dtgrfes.— EmA6  L Ure  Went  down  to  26 
Hood  River. — Strawberries  will  have  a 
frultsUr'  P°  not  gro.w  many  other  small 
fr6 n TJ'herr,lesV  Apple  Prospects  are 
ior^60  per  cent  of  the  season  1910. — E. 

Leland,  April  20. — Peaches  have  been 
OhmU  killed  by  the  recent  frosts.' 
Cherries  of  such  varieties  as  Oregon, 
*and  Royal  Anne  are  also 
hur,t'  To°  early  to  estimate 
d^If agl e.t°  apples  and  pears.  Fruit  crop 
y ill^not  be  as  large,  as  last  year. — H. 

Milton,  April  19. — A few  early  straw- 
berry blossoms  killed,  but  enough  left  to 
make  a full  crop.  Cherries  same  as  last 
year  Prunes  75  per  cent  of  last  year. 
Peaches  about  20  per  cent  and  apples  50 

anrl  Till  °aviast  ye?r-  The  frost  on  12th 
and  13th  did  not  do  much  damage. — W. 

Jr!. 

Pennsylvania. 

Light  Street,  April  20. — Cherries  and 
plums  promise  to  yield  a fair  crop 
Peaches  are  all  right  and  should  make  a 
onop. ^Sood  ^prospects  for  a full  apple 

Lorane,  April  19. — Strawberries  have 
come  through  winter  in  fine  shape,  other 
small  fruits  look  promising.  Cherries  and 
plums  filled  with  buds  and  uninjured 
Peach  buds  plump  and  in  good  condition. 
Apples  and  pears  promise  full  crop  Sea- 
son late. — J.  S.  R. 

Mifflintown,  April  22.— Fruit  of  all 
Kinds  promises  well  at  present  time  — 

VV.  B. 

I ittston,  April  21. — All  small  and  tree 
iruits  are  in  good  condition  at  present 
time,  winter  was  steady  and  is  still  with 
us.  Spraying  not  half  done  yet,  on  ac- 
count of  bad  weather.  Buds  have  just 
commenced  to  swell.  Heaters  not  in  gen- 
era) use  here  yet.  Some  have  them  in 
readiness,  but  have  had  no  occasion  to 
tire  up  yet.  Season  is  at  least  three 
weeks  later  than  in  1910. — W J L & 
Bro.  ’ 

Siddonsburg,  April  20.— Strawberries 
promise  a full  crop.  Cherries  and  plums 
well  set  with  buds.  Peaches  loo  per  cent 
on  young  trees  and  about  half  on  trees 
four  or  five  years  old.  Apples  uninjured. 

— Li.  M.  M. 

Waynesburg,  April  24.— Strawberries 
looking  well  and  promise  a full  crop. 
Other  small  fruits  perfect.  Cherries  and 
plums  75  per  cent  of  a crop.  Peaches 
nearly  all  killed,  but  apples  all  right  at 
this  date— A.  J.  V.  C. 


VIRGINIA 

Apple  Land  $40  per  Acre 

In  Orchard  Tracts  10  to  40  Acres,  adjoining 
Hustling  City  of  Waynesboro, 
on  two  Railroads. 

4 hours  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  10  to 
New  York  City.  17  passenger  trains  daily 

Freight  Rate  81c  to  New  York 
City  on  Box  of  Apples 

PROVED  SOILS,  GROWING  STAYMAN  WINESAPS,  NEWTOWN 
PIPPINS,  GRIMES  GOLDEN,  YORKS,  WINE- 
SAPS  AND  DELICIOUS 

Apple  Trees  Bear  in  the  Fifth  Year 

Northwestern  Apple  Growers  are  buving  our  land  because  it 
nas  excellent  drainages,  is  practically  frost  proof,  will  grow  garden 
vegetables,  corn,  clovers  and  alfalfa;  climate  is  mild  and  dry;  abun- 
dance  of  pure  water,  white  population,  absolutely  healthy  section 
with  high  schools,  good  home  market,  rural  delivery  electric  light 
and  telephones;  low  freight  rates. 

Labor  plentiful  at  $1.25  per  day  of  ten  hours. 

You  get  Warranty  Deed,  Abstract  of  Title  and  Free  Deed  in 
case  of  death. 

You  get  the  facts  in  our  illustrated  book,  Free  for  the  asking. 

Shenandoah  Valley  Apple  Lands  Co.,  Inc. 

First  National  Bank  Building,  


and  blackberries.  Plums  badly  injured. 
Peaches  all  killed;  also  some  of  the  trees, 
by  the  February  freeze. — 1.  R.  G. 

Utah. 

Brigham,  April  19.— Strawberries  in 
Iirst  class  condition.  Cherries  seriously 
hurt  by  frost,  poor  crop.  Many  peaches 
injured  by  heavy  frost,  prospects  for  fair 
Apples  in  good  condition  thus  far. 

Ogden,  April  21. — Small  fruits,  cherries 
and  plums  in  fair  condition.  Peaches  and 
apples  good. — C.  E.  B. 

• Syracuse,  April  21. — Heavy  frosts  dur- 
ing the  past  week.  Early  cherries  and  ap- 
{■tcots  killed.  Plums  all  right  yet.  Peaches 
halt  killed.  Apples  all  right  so  far,  and 
prospects  good. — W.  H.  M. 

Vermont. 

Bellows  Falls,  April  20. — Strawberries 
fair,  some  winter  killed.  Other  small  fruits 
good.  Cherries  and  plums  fine.  Apple 
outlook  is  fine.  Season  very  late  and 
backward. — A.  A.  H. 

Middlebrook,  April  22. — Strawberries  7 5 
per  cent,  other  small  fruits  50  per  cent 
cherries  and  plums  25  per  cent,  peaches 
/5  per  cent,  apples  85  per  cent;  ail  O.  K 
so  lar. — W.  A.  M. 

Middlebury,  April  20. — Cherries  and 
plums  well  budded.  Apples  where  fertil- 
ized and  cared  for,  point  toward  a good 
crop.  More  spraying  done  than  ever  be- 
fore.  \\  eather  coldi  No  buds  started 
yet. — C.  L.  W. 

Virginia. 

Monroe,  April  19. — Peaches  will  be 
about  25  per  cent  crop.  Apples  just  be- 
ginning to  bloom.  Winesaps  have  heavy 
bloom,  York  and  Ben  Davis  about  75  per 
cent  of  crop.  Season  wet  and  cold.  Two 
weeks  later  than  usual. — H.  W.  S. 

Staunton,  April  20. — Apple  prospects 
are  excellent,  but  will  not  equal  last  sea- 
son.— R.  L.  G. 


WAYNESBORO,  VIRGINIA 


Headquarters  in  St.  Joseph  for 

Barrels  and  Kegs 


BUY  EARLY 

Apple  Barrels,  Flour.  Meal  and  Poultry  Barrels, 
New  Oak  Cider  and  Pickle  Barrels  and  Kegs,  5 to 
50  gallons,  second  hand  Whiskey  Barrels.  Soft. 
Wood  Sorghum  Barrels  and  Kegs.  Baskets,  Berry 
Boxes.  Cooperage  Stock.  Headliners  and  Bungs, 
and  The  Favorite  Pruning  Saw. 

Telephone  orders  given  prompt  attention. 

J.  A.  Schroer  & Co. 


Both  Phones  257. 


ST.  JOSEPH.  MO. 


T ennessee. 

Clarksville,  April  20. — Strawberries  very 
promising,  other  small  fruit  prospect's 
good  Plums  killed,  cherries  partlv.  Some 
Peaches  left  and  apples  not  injured. — H. 

Jackson,  April  20. — Cherries  and  plums 
half  crop.  Poaches  killed  by  freeze.  Early 
apples  2 5 per  cent  crop;  late  apples  75 
per  cent  crop. — W.  H.  R. 

Marshall,  Aril  20. — Peaches  very  scarce, 
temperature  went  down  to  22  degrees 
while  trees  were  in  bloom. — W.  H.  A. 

Paris,  April  18. — Small  crop  of  straw- 
nerries  in  this  district  on  account  of  the 
summer  drouth.  Average  crop  for  all  other 
kinds  of  fruit  — C.  M. 

Jylor,  April  21. — Strawberry  crop  very 
poor.  Prices  good.  Full  crop  dewberries 


West  Virginia. 

, Cherries,  plums  and  peaches  about  one- 
naif  killed;  apple  prospects  fine. — W.  H. 

Green  Spring,  April  17.— Peaches  went 
through  the  winter  in  fine  shape.  Eight- 
een thousand  bearing  peach  trees,  two 
thousand  bearing  apple  trees.  Looks  like 
a fourth  full  crop  in  four  years  — M G C 

Lucile,  W.  Va„  April  18.— Small  fruits,' 
cherries  and  plums  good  shape.  Peaches 
half  killed.  Apples  safe,  but  very  light 
bloom. — J.  M.  D. 

Martinsburg,  April  18.— Prospects  for 
peaches  and  apples  were  never  better  than 
they  are  now. — N.  T.  F. 


Olympic  Nature  Nursery 

lthododendrons,  Madronas,  Oregon  Grapes,  Huckle- 
barries  and  other  wild  shrubs,  plants  and'  flowers.  By 
Mail.  10  for  50  cents;  24  for  $1.00„  postpaid.  Money 
back  is  not  satisfied.  Joel  Shomaker,  Nellita,  Wash. 


Washington. 

Chelan,  April  21. — No  damage  to  any 
kind  of  fruit,  and  prospects  good. — O. 
K.  S. 

Llberton,  April  20. — Cherries  and  plums 
ptomise  full  crop.  Peaches  and  apricots 
uninjured,  full  crop;  apples  80  per  cent. — 
.1.  W.  B. 

Kennewick,  April  19. — Strawberries,  80 
per  cent;  other  small  fruits,  loo  per  cent. 
Cherries  and  plums  30  per  cent,  peaches 
20  per  cent,  aoples  50  per  cent.  Heaters 
have  been  used  in  about  5 per  cent  of  the 
orchards.— E.  M.  S. 

,.^-efr*e  Falls.  April  19. — Strawberries 
still  in  good  shape.  Cherries  and  plums 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds  killed. 
Peaches  have  not  bloomed  yet.  Apricots 
not  inured  by  frost. — A.  D.  R. 

Spokane,  April  20. — Apparently  an  av- 


erage crop  of  strawberries.  All  stone 
fruits  never  better.  Peaches  not  injured 
to  date  by  frost.  Uplands  will  have  a 
bumper  crop.  Very  few  blossoms  show- 
ing on  the  apples;  one-third  to  one-half 
crop  on  dry  orchards  and  somewhat  bet- 
ter where  irrigated.  Late  spring  has 
taken  everything  through  in 'fine  shape 
— 11.  W.  G. 

Puyallup,  April  18.— Strawberries  in 
good  condition.  All  other  small  fruits  bid 
fair  for  a bumper  crop,  of  which  there  is 
the  greatest  acreage  of  Evergreen  black- 
berry. Cherries  and  plums  blooming  full; 
no  frost  injury.  Last  year  this  section 
sold  $300,000  worth  of  fruit. — J.  Q R 

Wenatchee,  April  16. — Hard  frost  on 
11th  and  13th  caused  serious  damage  to 
strawberries  and  sweet  'cherries,  but  ap- 
parently little  damage  to  peaches  and  ap- 
ricots.— E.  G. 

Walla  Walla,  April  21.— W-e  have  234 
acres  Italian  prunes  and  expect  a good 
crop.  Will  likely  have  a fair  crop  of  cher- 
ries. Few  peaohes  grown,  but  are  all 
right.  Will  have  a premium  crop  of  ap- 
ples. We  used  smudges  of  straw,  hay 
brush  and  other  inflammable  material, 
covered  with  coal  tar,  on  the  nights  of 
April  12,  13  and  14,  and  believe  we  did 
so  with  success. — Blalock  Fruit  Co. 

/ t ■ it  ^ 

Please  make  it  a point  to  ftiention 
Tile  Fruit-Grower  when  you  write  to 
advertisers..  We’ll  appreciate  it. 
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Locusts  Injure  Trees. 

Question:  Will  you  please  let  me  know 

through  the  columns  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
what  to  do  to  prevent  the  locusts  injur- 
ing the  apple  and  other  fruit  frees-  fu 
the  hot  summer  weather  they  light  on 
the  smaller  twigs  and  drill  a row  of  holes 
in  them,  generally  on  the  upper  side,  and 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  pith  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  twig.  _ . , 

It  so  weakens  them  that  they  break  off 
in  a wind  storm.  What  can  I do  to  get 
rid  of  them  or  at  least  prevent  them  from 
working  on  the  trees? 

Have  been  taking  your  paper  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  have  it  now  paid 
ahead  till  1914,  and  think  it  is  the  best 
fruit  paper  in  the  country. — A.  L.  b., 
Idaho.  _T  . 

Answer  by  Professor  Haseman,  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri:  It  is  quite  difficult  to 

prevent  the  locusts  or  grasshoppers  from 
depositing  their  eggs  in  the  young  shoots 
of  fruit  trees  where  they  breed  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  make  it  necessary  that 
they  migrate  to  such  trees  for  laying 
their  eggs.  The  best  way  of  preventing 
this  injury,  to  prevent  the  insects  from 
breeding  in  the  first  place,  that  is,  the 
destruction  of  the  insects  and  their  breed- 
ing places  is  of  first  importance.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  preparation  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  trees  which  will  prevent  them 
from  splitting  the  twigs  for  depositing 
their  eggs,  but  by  the  use  of  poispn  baits 
and  if  necessary  the  hopperdozer,  one 
can  keep  the  grasshoppers  sufficiently  un- 
der control  to  prevent  them  from  serious- 
ly injuring  the  orchard.  Then,  too,  a 
great  deal  of  help  can  be  gotten  by  grow- 
ing only  such  crops  as  corn,  wheat,  oats 
and  various  truck  crops  near  the  orchard. 
This  will  tend  to  keep  the  grasshoppers 
at  a distance  from  the  orchard  and  they 
will  then  go  to  weeds  and  shrubs  and 
other  plants  for  depositing  their  eggs. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  for  proper,  sys- 
tematic rotation  of  crops  in  the  checking 
of  the  undue  multiplicity  of  grasshoppers. 

Answer  by  Prof.  Lawrence  Bruner, 
University  of  Nebraska:  There  is  no  spe- 

cial remedy  whereby  the  cicadas  (locusts) 
can  be  prevented  from  laying  their  eggs 
in  twigs  of  apple  and  other  fruit  trees. 

There  are  a number  of  species  of  cicada 
found  scattered  over  the  United  States, 
and  a majority  of  them  always  select  the 
twigs  of  various  kinds  of  trees  in  which 
to  deposit  their  eggs.  While  a fairly  large 
proportion  of  these  eggs  might  be  de- 
stroyed by  cutting  off  the  twigs  of  fruft 
trees  thus  affected,  there  would  be  suffi- 
cient eggs  laid  in  other  kinds  of  tree  twigs 
to  make  little  impression  of  the  pest  an- 
other year.  Many  of  these  insects  have 
a life  cycle  of  considerable  duration.  In 
two  species  at  least  we  know  that  this 
life  cycle  is  thirteen  years  and  seventeen 
years,  respectively.  Whether  or  not  the 
insect  referred  to  by  the  correspondent 
is  one  in  which  the  life  cycle  is  more  than 
one  year,  I do  not  know. 

Lime  from  Gas  Works. 

A subscriber  recently  asked  for  infor- 
mation regarding  the  "hydrated”  lime 
which  comes  from  an  acetylene  gas  works 
in  making  up  lime-sulphur  solution.  The 
question  was  referred  to  Prof.  W.  M. 
Scott,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  following  is  his  answer: 

I could  have  answered  your  question 
very  readily  had  you  not  said,  “hydrated 
lime  which' comes  as  a by-product  in  the 
manufacture  of  acetylene  gas.”  As  1 
understand  it,  this  is  not  hydrated  lime, 
and  1 think  it  is  not  materially  different 
from  slaked  lime,  except  that  it  must 
have  considerable  impurities  mixed  with 
it.  The  hydrated  lime  which  is  placed  on 
the  market  for  building  purposes,  and  to 
a less  extent  for  agricultural  purposes, 
can  be  used  very  satisfactorily  for  mak- 
ing lime-sulphur  solution.  It,  of  course, 
contains  crnsideral  ly  more  water  than 
the  ordinary  stone  lime,  and  this  would 


have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
making  out  the  proportions  of  lime  and 
sulphur  to  be  boiled  together,  Tor  ex- 
ample, the  hydrated  lime  made  by  the 
Security  Cement  & Lime  Company,  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  contains  23. 02  per 
cent  of  water.  We  have  made  lime-sul- 
phur solution  from  this  lime  and  found 
that  66  lbs.  of  this  hydrated  lime  should 
be  used  to  each  100  lbs  of  sulphur.  The 
formula  for  making  50  gallons  of  concen- 
trated solution  would  then  be  100  lbs.  of 
sulphur  and  66  lbs.  of  hydrated  lime  to  be 
boiled  with  sufficient  water  to  finish 
with  50  gallons  of  the  solution.  If  un- 
slacked stone  lime  is  used,  only  50  lbs. 
are  required. 

Black  Knot  of  Plums. 

Question:  What  spray  mixture  on  Dam- 
son  plum  trees  will  check  spread  of  black 
knot  after  all  the  diseased  wood  is  tak- 
en out  and  burned?  This  disease  of  that 
valuable  fruit  tree  is  spreading  like  "wild- 
fire,” killing  everything  as  it  goes.  Is 
destined  to  clean  up  the  whole  business 
where  it  is  not  fought  with  a vengeance. 

1 have  a beautiful  lot  of  Damson  trees 
blossoming  now.  My  neighbors  do  not 
spray.  I have  everything  to  fight  by  my- 
self. The  birds  carry  this  disease  of  the 
blue  plum  on  their  feet  from  one  neigh- 
borhood to  another. — E.  W.  G.,  Missouri. 

Answei : The  black  knot  on  plums  is  a 

very  troublesome  disease,  but  it  can  be 
controlled  by  thorough  spraying.  In  re- 
gions where  the  wild  plum  or  cherry  are 
abundant,  it  is  always  more  troublesome 
to  control  this  disease  than  it  is  in  other 
districts.  This  is  because  the  black  knot 
attacks  a great  many  kinds  of  trees,  such 
as  the  wild  Chickasaw  plum,  the  wild 
yellow  plum,  wild  cherries  and  the  culti- 
vated cherries  and  plums. 

The  fungus  causing  this  disease  makes  , 
two  crops  of  spores  each  year.  One  crop 
appears  on  the  newly  affected  tissue  | 
early  in  the  summer.  The  development  of 
these  spores  may  continue  until  mid-sum- 
mer, generally  appearing  in  Missouri 
about  the  first  of  July.  These  spores  are 
formed  in  very  large  numbers  and  are 
blown  through  the  air  undoubtedly  for 
many  miles,  but  they  are  of  such  nature 
that  thev  must  germinate  immediately. 

A second  crop  of  spores  is  formed  in 
the  late  winter  from  the  old  affected  tis- 
sue remaining  on  the  trees.  These  spores 
differ  from  the  summer  spores  in  that 
they  will  not  necessarily  germinate  at 
once  unless  conditions  are  especially  fa- 
\ orable  for  them.  In  controlling  the  dis- 
ease the  best  means  is  to  remove  the  af- 
fected tissue  just  before  the  period  at 
which  a crop  of  spores  will  be  produced. 
This  would  be  either  in  the  early  spring 
or  early  fall. 

Spraying  the  trees  with  bordeaux  mix- 
ture has  always  been  the  accepted  prac- 
tice in  spraying  for  this  disease,  but  since 
the  discovery  of  the  value  of  lime-sul- 
phur and  especially  self-boiled  lime-sul- 
phur, it  seems  to  me  especially  good  re- 
sults could  be  obtained.  In  the  January 
and  February  issues  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
were  articles  on  self-boiled  lime-sulphur 
as  a spray  for  peaches,  and  since  plum 
foliage  is  as  sensitive  to  bordeaux  mix- 
ture as  that  of  the  peach,  the  self-boiled 
lime-sulphur  would  be  especially  advan- 
tageous for  summer  spraying  of  plums. 
It  would  certainly  go  far  toward  con- 
trolling the  brown  rot  which,  in  wet 
seasons,  causes  such  loss  to  plum  grow- 
ers, and  by  combining  arsenate  of  lead 
with  the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  the 
cjrculio  could  also  be  controlled.  In 
fact,  the  experiments  made  in  a number 
of  places  last  summer  seemed  to  indicate 
that  by  controlling  the  curculio  alone,  the 
greatest  percentage  of  loss  from  brown 
rot  can  be  prevented. 

By  spraying  your  trees  this  spring  as 
soon  as  the  blossoms  are  off  with  self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur,  you  could  prevent  an 
infection  of  black  knot  from  your  neigh- 
bor’s trees,  and  then  by  cutting  out  any 
affected  limbs  during  the  summer  and 
again  during  the  fall,  you  could  k€gp 
your  trees  in  a thrifty  condition.  By 
controlling  the  disease  on  your  trees  for 
' two  or  three  seasons  it  would  certainly 
not  be  long  until  your  neighbors  would 
fall  into  line  and  do  likewise. 


OVERALLS 

FOR 

EVERYBODY 


Good  roomy  sizes  for  ever^Vj 
age  and  figure.  The  increased 
cost  of  materials  and 
labor  has  reduced  the 
quality  of  most  overalls 
to  skimpy,  slazy  sub- 
stitutes. 

, ^ FITZ 
OVERALLS 

never  change.  They  are  the 
same  to-day  as  last  year  and 
the  year  before — full  sizes — 
good  material  — best  work- 
manship. 

Write  for  free  Fltz  book. 

BURNHAM-MUNGER-B00T 

DRY  GOODS  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Kaise  Water  for 

Your  Frutt  with  an  automatic 


fm 


RAM 


Costs  little  to  install — nothing  to  operate.  Raises 
water  30  ft.  for  every  foot  of  fall.  Land  lying  above 
canal  or  stream  supplied  with  water.  Pumps  auto- 
matically day  and  night,  winter  and  summer.  Fully 
guaranteed. 

If  there  Is  a stream,  pond  or 
spring  within  a mile,  write  for 
plans,  book  and  trial  offer,  free. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 

2521  Trinity  Bid,.,  Now  York 


7'X  Interest 

| PAYABLE  SEMI-ANNUALLY  | 

Write  The  Fruit-Grower  about  its 
First  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  in  de- 
nomination of  $100.00.  A Safe  and 
Well  Paying  Investment.  Address 

The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Leslie.  Oblong  Quarts  or  Hallock  Square  Quarts. 
16  AND  24  QUART  SHIPPING  CRATES. 


BERRY  BOXES 

BASKETS 

ST.  LOUIS  BASKET  & BOX  CO. 


DIAMOND  MARKET 
SQUARE  MARKET 
OAK  BRIGGS 
BAMBOO 
HICKORY  STAVE 


Write 
Today  for 
Prices 


Second  and 
Arsenal  Sts. 
St.  Louia 


Fruit  Boxes, 
Baskets 
and  Crates 


Berry  Boxes 

The  package  advertises  and  sells  the  fruit.  Let  us  send  you  catalog  showing  the  superiority 
of  packages  we  are  manufacturing.  26  years  at  it,  we  know  the  requirements,  and  we  want 
you  to  know  our  prices.  We  make  mixed  shipments.  Join  your  neighbors  in  carload  lot 
shipments,  and  save  freight.  Prompt  shipments  at  all  times.  Address  nearest  office. 

The  Plerce-WIlliams  Co.,  South  Hawn,  Mich.,  or  Jonesboro,  Ark. 


How  to  Propagate  Gooseberries. 

Question:  How  can  I propagate  goose- 

berries without  covering  a branch  with 
earth?  Is  not  axle  grease  as  good  as  any- 
thing to  keep  rabbits  from  gnawing  young 
fruit  trees? — F.  F.,  Illinois. 

Answer:  Gooseberries  are  very  easily 

propagated  from  cuttings,  although  it  is 
now  too  late  in  the  season  for  this  sort 
of  work.  The  cuttings  root  most  easily 
when  made  from  the  mature  wood  in  the 
fall.  The  wood  should  be  gathered  after 
the  leaves  are  all  off,  and  stored  in  moist 
sand  or  soil  where  they  will  not  freeze. 
The  cuttings  ought  to  be  six  or  eight 
inches  long,  and  made  from  wood  which 
grew  during  the  current  season.  After 
the  cuttings  are  gathered  the  lower  end 
should  be  cut  off  smooth,  and  just  below 
a bud.  Tie  them  in  a bundle  and  pack 
them  away  during  the  winter,  and  by 
spring  they  will  have  formed  a callus 
over  the  lower  end.  Plant  them  as  early 
in  the  spring  as  possible,  and  they  will 
take  root  quickly  and  make  very  fair 
sized  plants  by  fall.  Soft  wood  cuttings 
can  be  made  during  the  summer  season 
by  taking  two  or  three  inches  from  the 
tops  of  the  growing  shoots.  These  cut- 
tings root  best  in  sand  or  sandy  soil,  and 
especially  if  a little  bottom  heat  can  be 
had,  such  as  in  a mild  hotbed. 

In  regard  to  axle  grease,  there  are 
some  remarks  about  that  means  of  pro- 
tecting from  rabbits  in  another  portion  of 
this  issue,  and  we  refer  you  to  it. 

Injured  by  Rubbing 

Question:  I enclose  a twig  from  an 

apple  tree  which  has  the  appearance  of 
having  beer,  stung  by  locusts,  although  I 
did  not  notice  any  of  the  insects.  The 
disease  is  all  on  the  under  side  of  the 
lower  limbs  of  some  of  my  trees.  I wish 
to  inquire  what  the  trouble  is. 

A few,  of  the  trees  have  started  to  die 
at  the  trunk.  I washed  them  with  a mix- 
ture of  lime,  sulphur,  alum  and  salt, 
which  seems  to  have  arrested  the  body 
disease.  Can  you  inform  me  what  the 
trouble  is.  and  what  to  do  for  it? — L.  T. 
M.,  Illinois. 

Answer:  I am  of  the  opinion  that  the 

cause  of  injury  has  been  due  to  rubbing 
from  the  harness  of  your  horses  or  from 


a wragon  or  spraying  machine  which  has 
been  driven  under  the  trees. 

The  bark  has  simply  been  scraped  from 
the  lower  side  of  the  limbs  and  the  tis- 
sue which  borders  the  wound  is  simply 
the  new  callous  tissue  which  formed  last 
summer.  In  the  crack  between  the  call- 
lus  there  is  a slight  whitish  deposit  which 
has  been  caused  altogether  by  woo  ly 
aphis.  In  such  places  as  this  the  woolly 
aphis  finds  a very  congenial  environment 
This  trouble  on  the  limbs  of  your  trees 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  dis- 
ease of  the  trunk.  I presume  the  latter 
is  caused  by  root  rot,  in  which  case 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  that  can  be 
done  so  far  as  is  known  at  the  present 
time.  , _ . 

Some  varieties  of  apples  such  as  Grimes 
Golden,  are  especially  subect  to  root  rot. 
Cutting  away  the  dead  bark  from  the 
diseased  area  and  washing  with  a solu- 
tion of  lime-sulphur  or  bordeaux  mixture 
may  help  a little,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  stop  the  trouble  altogether,  since  the 
greater  portion  of  the  disease  is  located 
in  the  roots  far  below  the  surface. 

Does  the  Head  of  a Tree  Always  Stay  at 
the  Same  Height? 

Question:  Will  the  head  of  a tree  re- 

main at  the  same  distance  from  the 
ground  throughout  its  life?  Will  the 
trunk  of  a tree  grow  no  taller  at  ten  or 
twenty  years  of  age  than  at  one  year,  or 
does  the  trunk  increase  in  length  as  it 
increases  in  diameter?  If  trees  are  head- 
ed at  two  feet  from  the  ground  when 
set,  will  they  remain  at  that  distance? — 
E.  S.,  Arkansas. 

Answer:  The  head  of  a tree  will  re- 

main at  the  same  distance  from  the 
ground  throughout  its  life,  unless  the 
lower  limbs  are  removed.  A branch  in- 
creases in  length  only  at  the  growing 
point,  and  the  elongating  tissue  reaches 
back  scarcely  an  inch  from  the  extreme 
end  of  the  young  branch,  so  that  when 
a twig  reaches  its  maturity  it  no  longer 
increases  in  length  except  from  the  ter- 
minal bud.  . 

Branches  or  limbs  which  come  out  on 
the  side  of  a tree  are  firmly  fixed  and 
can  never  move  either  up  or  down  the 
tree,  so  that  when  the  head  of  a tree  is 
once  established  it  remains  permanently 
in  that  position  unless  the  lower  limbs 
are  removed.  . 

One  reason  why  the  heads  of  trees  seem 
to  creep  upwards  as  the  trees  grow  older 
is  because  the  lower  limbs  usually  die 
off  and  their  place  is  taken  by  branches 
higher  up.  This  dying  of  the  lower 
limbs  is  due  usually  to  a matter  of  star- 
vation  on  account  of  their  being  shaded 
by  the  heavier  foliage  above,  with  the 
consequent  reduction  of  their  supply  of 
elaborated  food  materials  to  such  an  ex- 
tent  that  they  perish  from  starvation. 
But  if  the  lower  limbs  are  allowed  to  ex- 
tend out  into  the  full  sunlight,  they  will 
continue  to  enlarge  in  diameter  and  in- 
crease in  length  from  the  tips  of  the 
twigs,  but  their  distance  from  the  ground 
never  varies. 

Limbs  Have  Cankers. 

Question:  I am  sending  you  a package 

containing  a limb  cut  from  one  of  my  ap- 
ple trees.  I would  like  to  know  what  the 
disease  is  and  the  remedy.  This  scab  is 
on  the  top  part  of  the  limbs,  all  over  the 
tree.  The  bodv  of  the  tree  is  smooth  and 
healthy  looking.  This  is  the  only  tree  in 
my  twelve-acre  orchard  that  is  affected. 
— J.  B.  A.,  Iowa. 

Answer:  From  the  appearance  of  the 


WESTERN  SOFT  PINE 

Berry  Crates 


Nice,  bright,  clean,  attractive  pack- 
ages. Western  Soft  Pine  Is  light, 
strong,  does  not  split  easily,  and 
holds  nails  well.  What  more  can  you 
want?  Get  our  carload  price  deliv- 
ered at  your  station. 

WASHINGTON  MILL  CO. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 


FRUIT  PACKAGES 

Baskets,  Boxes  of  Crates 

for  fruit  or  vegetables.  The  best,  the  Strongest, 
the  Cheapest.  Write  for  prices  and  samples. 

Wisconsin  Fruit  Package  Company 

Crandon,  Wisconsin 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


BERRY  BOXES 

Crates  and  Baskets,  Cherry,  Plum  and 
Apple  Boxes,  Climax  Baskets, 

Big  or  Small 
AS  YOU  LIKE  THEM 
We  have  the  best  equipped  mill  in  the ' North wen, 
and  manufacture  the  Ewald  Patent  F«ldi»Q  Berry 
Boxes,  the  only  folding  berry  box  made  of  wood  veneer 
that  gives  satisfaction.  A liberal  djscount  on  eariy 
orders.  A postal  brings  our  Price  List. 

FRUIT  PACKAGE  CO.,  CUMBERLAND,  WIS. 


Save  Money  on 
Berry  Boxes  aw 
Baskets 


Fruit  amt  Vejm 
table  Pack**** 

Grower*'  Supplies  of  all  bind,. 

Write  for  tree  money-eavinf  catalogue 

price-list.  ’ ' . 

Largest  Factory  of  its  kind  •"  *£3  £iUf.V‘ 

BOX  I0N4.EW  ALBANY  BASewEAlba°ny.  Li. 


COYNE  BROTHERS 
Handle  All  Kinds  Fruit  and  Produce. 
160  South  Water  Street,  Chicago, 
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Sprayed  with  Swift’s  Arsenate 
of  Lead 


Spray  Your  Orchard 

and  save  it  from  Insect  Pests 

USE 

SWIFT’S 
Arsenate  of  Lead 


•2  Y 


/OX. 


4(  Vi. 


J 
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Corresponding  period  of 
Growth  without  Spraying 


There  is  no  surer,  easier  way  to  prevent 
ruin  in  your  orchard  by  bud  moth,  tent 
caterpillar  and  codling-moth  than  to  spray 
thoroughly  with  this  wonderful  insecticide. 

If  harmful  insects  work  unchecked  they 
will  destroy  your  orchard.  The  codling- 
moth  alone  cuts  your  possible  yield  20 
to  40  per  cent. 

Most  important  of  all,  it  kills  your  orchard  s enemies.  Use  it  on  vegetables, 
too.  It  will  keep  them  free  from  leaf-eating  insects. 

Write  1 or  valuable  book  on  Apple  Culture 

This  book  covers  the  subject  from  planting  the  trees  to  marketing  the 
fruit.  Special  attention  given  to  sprays  and  spraying.  It  is  free. 
Give  your  dealer’s  name. 

Merrimac  Chemical  Company 

51  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Swift’s  will  save  90  per  cent,  of  what  you 
are  now  losing.  If  you  have  a single  apple 
tree  — that  one  is  worth  saving. 

xS 'wife's  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  easy  to  handle. 
It  mixes  easily  with  water,  remains  a long 
time  in  suspension,  and  the  particles  are  too 
fine  to  clog  your  pump.  It  sticks  to  the 
leaves  much  longer  than  the  old  style  sprays. 


SWIFT’S 


ARSENATE 
LEAD 


OF, 


(col 


twigs,  the  trouble  is  due  to  the  fungus 
causing  either  black  rot  or  bitter  rot.  The 
knots  and  diseased  areas  have  been  caus- 
ed by  the  fungus  which  lives  within  the 
tissue  of  the  bark  and  causes  the  canker- 
ous places. 

In  conditions  of  this  sort  the  best  rem- 
edy is  to  cut  out  all  twigs  which  are  af- 
fected in  this  manner,  and  then  give  the 
trees  a thorough  spraying  with  bordeaux 
mixture.  There  are  a number  of  different 
fungi  which  cause  cankers  similar  to  this, 
and  the  best  remedy  for  each  of  them  is 
to  cut  out  the  affected  limbs  and  spray  the 
trees  thoroughly  with  a good  fungicide. 
Lime-sulphur  is  also  very  effective  for 
this  purpose. 

Some  varieties  of  apples  are  very  much 
more  subject  to  disease  such  as  bitter  rot 
than  are  others,  and  this  possibly  accounts 
tor  the  fact  that  only  one  tree  in  your  or- 
chard is  thus  affected.  It  is  possibly  of 
a variety  distinct  from  the  other  trees 
and  is  the  only  one  susceptible.  However, 
you  may  find  that  there  are  cankers  sim- 
ilar to  this  in  all  of  your  other  trees,  only 
occurring  in  smaller  numbers.  It  will  pay 
you  to  investigate  the  occurrence  of 
these  cankers  very  carefully  and  give 
your  orchard  a thorough  spraying. 


Nitrate  for  Trees. 

I am  about  to  put  out  a large  number 
of  fruit  trees  and  I have  been  informed 
that  nitrate  of  soda  is  a good  thing  for 
use  about  fruit  trees  if  properly  applied. 
Will  you  kindly  give  me  full  information 
concerning  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  for 
this  purpose? — V.  A.  C.,  Michigan. 

Answer:  Nitrate  of  soda  is  one  of  the 

most  stimulating  of  all  fertilizers,  as  the 
element  nitrogen  which  it  contains  is  one 
of  the  most  necessary  of  all  plant  foods. 
Sodium  nitrate  is  applied  at  the  rate  of 
about  150  to  200  pounds  per  acre,  broad- 
cast. 

In  general  orchard  practice  it  is  far 
more  economical  to  obtain  the  nitrogen 
trom  the  air  by  means  of  leguminous 
crops,  such  as  clover,  peas,  vetch,  etc.  By 
use  of  such  crops  the  soil  is  improved 
Vi  1 and  texture  through  the  addition 
ot  the  organic  matter  from  the  decom- 
posing plants,  while  nitrate  of  soda  stim- 
ulates the  trees  for  a short  time,  but 
leaves  the  soil  in  really  a worse  condition 
so.tar  as  its  texture  goes.  Nitrate  of 

I soda,  however,  is  a very  excellent  fertil- 
lzer,  and  finds  an  important  place  in 
lar'l'lng  operations,  however,  in  the  best 
methods  of  soil  culture  it  is  displaced  by 
the  use  of  legumes. 


Should  Tank  be  Lined? 

. We  notice  in  March  num' 
p_„Tn®  Fruit-Clrower,  pages  50-51,  wl 
Mok-  ' Fa"r°t  says  on  “Spray 
wTkk  We  believe  his  advice 
pk,ely  W1  help  others  as  it  has  he 
sure  virk  t ar.e  P'oneers  here  in  the  po^ 
fn  tk  ig  business,  and  have  learned  a 

havpfl  wLWO  years  about  spraying.  1 

dv  ta  J de5  spray  tank  and  a,so  a si 

Thev  kp  ® J the  same  rnater 

soaked1  rl.guht-  when  we  get  th 

snrav  lhVu’i  S<TTt7they  wil1  bold  water 
menkk  k ' . We  see  Prof.  Paurot  reco 
mends  steel  tanks  as  better.  Now,  wo 


it  be  practicable  to  line  our  wooden  tanks 
with  galvanized  steel  and  paint  the  spray 
tank  with  some  acid-proof  material?  Can 
you  give  us  a recipe  for  making  such  a 
paint? — O.  B.t  Oklahoma. 

Answer:  When  it  comes  to  a leaky 

wooden  tank,  it  has  been  my  experience 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
tighten  up  the  hoops  and  soak  the  tank 
so  that  it  will  hold  water.  It  would  hard- 
ly pay  to  line  a wooden  tank  with  gal- 
vanized iron.  Steel  tanks  are  very  satis- 
factory where  lime-sulphur  is  being  used, 
but  will  not  do  where  bordeaux  is  used. 
Bordeaux  attacks  steel  or  iron  and  cor- 
rodes it  very  rapidly,  so  that  in  one  sea- 
son, a steel  tank  with  bordeaux  will  leak 
like  a sieve.  Lime-sulphur  does  not  at- 
tack steel. 

The  only  objection  to  a wooden  tank  is 
that  it  is  heavier  than  a steel  tank  and 
dries  out  so  that  it  leaks.  However,  if 
the  hoops  are  tightened  up  and  the  tank 
soaked  full  before  it  is  used,  the  leakage 
will  amount  to  very  little. 


Plant  Protector. 

Being  a reader  of  your  paper,  and 
reading  so  much  of  frost  protection  for 
orchards,  I would  like  to  know  through 
the  columns  of  your  paper  what  you  think 
a market  gardener  could  afford  to  pay 
per  thousand  for  plant  protectors  for  to- 
matoes and  melons,  where,  by  their  use, 
they  would  be  ready  for  market  three  or 
four  weeks  earlier  without  the  least  dan- 
ger of  frost?  I have  procured  a photo- 
graph of  one  I have  seen  tested  and  which 
stood  the  severest  test.  I enclose  it. — 
L.  H.,  Illinois. 

Answer,  by  Henry  Field:  I believe  that 
market  gardeners  could  well  afford  to  use 
a plant  protector  of  some  sort,  and  it 
seems  to  me  one  that  would  really  do  the 
work  would  be  a great  boon  to  market 
gardeners  and  truckers  everywhere.  It 
would  be  hard  to  say  exactly  what  they 
would  be  worth,  but  just  on  a guess,  I 
should  say,  if  they  could  be  furnished  in 
large  quantities  at  $10  per  thousand,  they 
would  be  a profitable  investment,  and  it 
would  seem  that  something  could  be  fur- 
nished at  about  that  price. 

The  one  shown  in  the  picture  you  send 
looks  as  though  it  certainly  ought  to  be 
a success.  It  might  be  possible  to  use 
plant  protectors  even  at  a higher  cost 
than  this.  It  is  possible  that  a cost  of 
2* 1/£c  each  could  be  profitably  met,  but, 
of  course,  the  lower  the  cost,  the  more 
popular  they  would  be,  and  the  wider  use 
that  could  be  given  them.  There  are  two 
or  three  such  protectors  on  the  market, 
and  I believe  that  some  of  them  will  cer- 
tainly meet  the  ideas  of  a large  number 
of  the  truckers,  and  be  a great  success. 


T ree  Paint. 

Question:  Would  you  consider  dry  iron 

ore  and  pure  linseed  oil,  unboiled,  as  good 
for  painting  over  wounds  on  fruit  trees 
as  white  lead,  and  if  not,  why? — E.  G.  T., 
Wisconsin. 

Answer:  I can  see  no  reason  why  dry 

iron  ore  paint  would  not  be  entirely  sat- 
isfactory for  painting  over  wounds  on  I 
trees.  The  only  purpose  of  the  paint  is  to 
keep  out  the  water,  and  fungi,  and  the  ‘ 


linseed  oil  alone  will  answer  that  purpose. 
When  a white  lead  paint  is  used  the 
white  lead  has  no  other  purpose  than 
simply  to  give  body  to  the  paint  and  to 
assist  in  plugging  up  the  pores  of  the 
wood.  Dry  iron  ore,  if  ground  fine 
enough,  would  answer  the  purpose  just 
as  well. 


Home  Storage  House. 

Question:  I have  read  inquiries  of 

nearly  all  kinds  in  your  valuable  paper, 
but  have  not  yet  seen  anything  like  I 
want  on  home  cold  storage  for  fruits,  etc. 
I’ll  tell  you  what  I want  information 
about:  I can  put  up  ice  about  two  win- 

ters out  of  every  three  in  this  country, 
and  have  an  ice  house.  I also  have  a good 
size  apple  orchard  just  beginning  to  bear 
good.  My  orchard  is  on  a high  bluff. 
Why  can  I not  build  an  ice  house  in  the 
side  of  this  bluff  and  have  a cold  storage 
room  in  the  center  of  the  ice  house.  Di- 
mensions of  the  ice  house  would  be,  say 
30x30x25  feet  deep  and  the  inside  storage 
room  (right  in  the  center  of  the  ice 
house)  would  be,  say  12x12x10  feet  deep. 
Then  fill  the  ice  house  up  all  around  the 
storage  room. 

Ice  can  be  gotten  from  a lake  right  on 
bluff  just  above  ice  house.  With  the  lo- 
cation I have  a vast  quantity  of  ice 
could  be  put  in  any  size  ice  house  in  a 
very  short  while.  What  do  you  think  of 
the  plan?  What  would  be  the  probable 
temperature  in  the  storage  room?  I could 
have  a still  larger  ice  space  if  necessary. 
What  do  you  think  of  concrete  blocks  for 
building  material  for  it? 

I will  probably  have  about  four  acres  of 
apples  this  fall.  It  is  necessary  that  we 
store  our  apples  in  this  section  to  make 
money  off  of  them  like  we  should.  Fancy 
apples  (and  a whole  lot  not  fancy)  are  to- 
day selling  in  the  Memphis  markets  for  $7 
and  $8  per  barrel.  The  same  apples  were 
bought  from  the  producer  for  $2  per  bar- 
rel.— K.  W.,  Tennessee. 

Answer:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of 

April  8th,  we  can  be  of  very  little  assist- 
ance to  you  just  at  the  present  time.  We 
have  been  trying  to  get  some  articles  on 
the  construction  of  cold  storage  and  cool 
storage  houses  for  farm  use,  but  have 
not  had  very  good  success  as  yet. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  made  some  inves- 
tigations along  this  line,  although  they 
are  more  in  the  nature  of  commercial 
storage  rather  than  home  storage. 

It  seems  to  me  your  plan  of  construct- 
ing a house  is  a very  good  one,  indeed. 
Where  it  is  possible  to  get  ice  from  a 
lake  located  above  .the  ice  house  the 
greatest  portion  of  expense  would  be  dis- 
posed of  in  the  elimination  of  labor  when 
handling  the  ice.  It  is  entirely  impossible 
for  me  to  tell  you  what  the  probable  tem- 
perature would  be  in  a house  constructed 
as  you  suggest,  as  the  temperature  would 
be  controlled  by  the  ventilation,  quantity 
of  ice  and  size  of  storage  space  in  the 
room. 


Green  Precipitate  in  Liquid. 

Question:  I put  fifty  pounds  of  blue- 

stone  in  a fifty-gallon  barrel  of  water, 
and  find  a thick  greenish  mass  in  the 
bottom.  Should  this  be  stirred  up  with 
the  clear  blue  liquid  when  drawing  off  to 
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make  bordeaux  mixture,  or  should  it  be 
thrown  away?  If  I slack  good  stone  lime 
today,  and  keep  it  under  water,  will  it  be 
just  as  good  to  spray  with  four  months 
from  now  as  at  first? — H.  S.  F.,  Califor- 
nia. 

Answer:  In  answer  to  your  first  ques- 

tion, the  greenish  sediment  which  you 
find  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  contain- 
ing your  bluestone  solution,  is  a precipi- 
tate which  is  formed  by  the  copper  unit- 
ing with  some  of  the  impurities  in  the 
water. 

It  is  best  to  let  this  precipitate  settle 
to  the  bottom  and  then  draw  off  the  clear 
liquid  above  it.  Where  the  precipitate  is 
very  abundant,  so  that  when  stirred  up  it 
gives  a decidedly  greenish  cast  to  the 
liquid,  it  is  liable  to  cause  burning  of  the 
foliage,  whereas  if  it  settles,  and  the 
clear  liquid  drawn  off,  no  trouble  will 
come  from  the  greenish  precipitate. 

In  answer  to  your  second  question, 
stone  lime  can  be  slacked  and  then  kept 
under  water  with  satisfaction,  although 
it  is  best  not  to  let  it  stay  too  long  be- 
fore being  used.  This  is  because  the  lime 
water  will  rapidly  absorb  carbon  dioxide 
from  the  air,  causing  the  slacked  lime  to 
be  converted  into  an  undesirable  product. 

If  you  allow  lime  water  to  stand  any 
considerable  time,  you  have  no  doubt  no- 
ticed the  scale  which  forms  over  the  top 
of  the  water.  That  scale  is  the  result 
of  the  lime  water  absorbing  the  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  air.  Freshly  slacked 
lime  is  much  better  than  lime  which  has 
been  slacked  for  a period  of  four  months, 
as  you  state. 
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>r  picture  book,  Funny  Jungleland,  but  they 
•icture  show  the  animals  change  into  all  sort 
ghs  for  every  page.  The  elephants,  giraffe, 
ay  and  change  about  as  you  never  saw  pic- 
that  for  you.  Do  you  want  one? 

:iges  of  Kellogg’s  Toasted  Corn  Flakes.  Be  sure  and  get  the  right  package, 

'h  the  coupon,  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage  and  packing,  also  the  name  of 
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ILD  FRUITS  OF 

PUGET  SOUND 

The  Puget  Sound  section  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  presents  an  ideal  grove 
of  Eden,  to  the  modern  nature  student. 
It  is  the  natural  home  of  great  ever- 
green forests,  comprising  the  largest 
area  of  fir,  cedar  and  hemlock  timber 
in  the  world.  The  land  rises  from  the 
level  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Rainier,  the  snow-crown-  I 
ed  sentinel  of  the  Cascades,  register-  j 
ing  an  altitude  of  14,444  feet.  And  be- 
tween the  tides  of  the  deep  and  gla- 
ciers of  the  peaks  there  lies  a region  j 
of  wonders,  in  the  production  of  fruits, 
flowers  and  plants. 

Blackberries  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  wild  fruits  in  the  forests  of 
Western  Washington.  They  were  the 
berries  of  the  Indians  and  the  pioneers 
and  the  food  of  wild  animals  and  birds. 
It  was  the  custom,  in  early  days,  to 
burn  over  a district  every  summer,  in 
order  to  open  a new  feeding  ground 
for  hear  and  supply  a nature  vineyard 
for  families  to  pick  fruits.  The  wild 
blackberries  differ  from  all  other  va- 
rieties. They  grow  on  creeping  vines, 
that  come  spontaneously,  after  a fire, 
and  possess  a flavor  that  is  distinct. 
They  are  used  for  canning  and  market- 
ing. 

Huckleberries  form  an  important 
link  in  the  commercial  chain  of  the 
rancher  in  the  Puget  Sound  country. 
They  grow  on  shrubby  bushes  and  are 
of  three  varieties — red,  blue  and  black. 
The  market  demand  for  such  fruits  is 
seldom  supplied,  and  prices  frequently 
range  from  10  to  25  cents  a pound,  in 
the  cities.  The  plants  make  fine  hedges 
and  ornamental  borders,  and  are  being 
used  for  such  purposes  by  many  home 
builders.  They  grow  in  great  profu- 
sion on  the  burned-over  tracts  of  grav- 
el soil,  from  which  the  large  trees 
have  been  removed. 

Oregon  grapes  belong  to  the  holly 
family.  They  grow  on  small  ever- 
green shrubs,  and  are  much  relished 
for  making  syrups,  jams  and  jellies  and 
for  fruit  wines.  The  little  shrub  be- 
came so  popular  that  a few  years  ago 
the  people  of  Washington  tried  to  get 
the  name  changed  to  Washington 
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holly,  hut  Oregon  had  first  claim  to 
the  title.  The  Christmas  table  of  ex- 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
once  decorated  with  branches  of  grape, 
sent  by  admiring  friends  of  Oregon, 
and  the  guests  voted  the  decorations 
equal  to  imported  holly. 

Salmon  berries  are  attractive  fruits 
in  the  Puget  Sound  region.  They  are 
among  the  first  to  ripen  and  clusters 
of  salmon  bushes  offer  friendly  sites 
for  the  congregation  of  birds  and  ani- 
mals in  early  spring.  The  bushes  grow 
to  the  height  of  four  to  six  feet,  and 
branch  out,  forming  wide  tops.  The 
flowers  are  of  a rich  purple  color  and 
the  fruits  are  of  the  salmon  shade. 
They  make  nice  ornamental  shrubs  for 
garden  and  orchard.  Young  plants  have 
the  appearance  of  some  raspberry 
bushes.  Many  people  pick  the  salmon 
berries  for  pies  and  for  the  juices. 

Salal  berries  are  native  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast  countries.  They  grow  on 
shrubs,  about  two  feet  in  height,  and 
are  much  appreciated  for  wines,  jellies 
and  pies.  The  fruits  are  black  and, 
like  the  huckleberries,  remain  on  the 
hushes  from  September  until  Christ- 
mas. The  salal  plant  covers  a wide 
area  of  logged-off  land,  and  springs  up 
naturally  when  the  dense  forests  are 
destroyed.  The  salal  thicket  is  the 
place  to  locate  grouse  and  wild  fowl 
during  the  fall  and  winter  months. 

Raspberries  grow  in  many  sections 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  become 
a part  of  the  wild  fruit  paradise.  The 
berries  are  of  a rich,  black  color,  re- 
sembling the  blackcaps  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  vines  are  long,  smooth,  trail- 
ing ornamentals.  They  reach  a height 
of  about  four  feet,  then  drop  on  all 
sides  to  the  ground,  presenting  a weep- 
ing-willow appearance.  The  fruits  are 
borne  on  new  canes  that  come  every 
year.  The  vines  seem  to  grow  better 
and  make  more  beautiful  plants  by  let- 
ting them  stand  and  branch  according 
to  nature. 

The  Rhododendron  is  the  Washing- 
ton state  flower.  It  has  broad  ever- 
green leaves,  grows  in  a cluster  and 
is  one  of  the  finest  plants  for  lawn  and 
garden  in  the  state.  It  is  not  a fruit- 
bearing plant.  The  flowering  season 
is  from  May  first  to  June  last,  and  the 
limited  section  over  which  this  shrub 
is  scattered  by  nature  makes  it  a much 
sought  flower.  Rhododendron  excur- 
sions are  almost  daily  occurrences 
from  the  cities  to  the  districts  covered 
by  those  plants.  Every  boat  from  the 
rhododendron  sections  carries  loads  of 
flowers  to  the  cities,  during  the  season 
of  blooming. 

Ferns  of  many  types  cover  the  moist 
lands  of  the  Puget  Sound  region.  They 
are  known  as  sword  ferns,  wood  ferns, 
crow-foot  ferns  and  other  names.  The 
tips  of  one  variety,  called  locally  the 
snake  fern,  are  often  cut  and  eaten  as 
a relish,  after  being  soaked  in  salt 
water  and  prepared  the  same  as  as- 
paragus. That  class  of  ferns  is  a men- 
ace to  the  farmer,  as  it  comes  year 
after  year  in  the  cleared  fields  and 
asserts  its  claim  as  a native  of  the 
land  where  rainfall  is  abundant. 

Barberries  grow  in  groups  of  dense 
forest  trees.  The  fruits  are  bright 
black,  or  blue,  and  somewhat  acid. 
They  are  used  for  making  pies  and 
tarts.  The  bark  of  the  barberry  tree 
has  a market  value.  Some  years  ago 
medical  men  discovered  more  than  or- 
dinary virtues  in  the  bark  and  a big 
demand  was  created  for  the  dried 
product.  Then  the  Indians  made  big 
wages,  cutting  the  small  trees  and 
peeling  the  bark.  But  the  market  did 
not  hold  up  and  prices  dropped  so  that 
few  persons  spend  any  time  looking 
for  barberry  trees  to  get  the  hark  for 
market  purposes. 

Wild  cherries  furnish  food  for  birds 
and  squirrels.  The  trees  do  not  have 
the  appearance  of  similar  wood  in  the 
Eastern  states.  The  timber  is  not  so 
hard  and  does  not  permit  of  such  ele- 
gant polish  as  that  grown  in  the  lime- 
stone woods  of  deciduous  forests.  But 
the  wild  cherry  is  a distinct  tree  in 
the  forest  of  Puget  Sound.  It  is  gen- 
erally marked  by  numerous  trees  grow- 
ing in  close  proximity.  The  trees  grow 
tall  and  seem  to  be  struggling  to  reach 
the  sunlight  by  climbing  to  the  tops  of 
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the  firs  and  cedars  surrounding  them. 

Hazel  nuts  might  be  classed  as  fruit 
producers  of  the  Puget  Sound  country, 
since  nuts  are  considered  so  favorably 
in  the  daily  diet  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple. They  grow  on  shrubby  bushes 
that  do  not  attain  great  size,  if  stand- 
ing in  the  open.  But  long  fishing  poles 
can  he  cut  from  the  hazel  thickets 
growing  in  the  shade  of  the  forest. 
Some  of  the  hazel  poles  attain  a height 
of  forty  feet.  They  produce  nuts  of 
good  variety,  long  in  shape  and  differ- 
ent in  appearance  from  the  hazel  nut 
of  the  Eastern  states  and  the  filbert 
of  Europe.  JOEL  SHOMAKER. 

Nellita,  Wash. 

it  it 

Soot  Controlled  the  Lice. 

I have  always  been  told  of  gaden- 
ing,  except  when  I was  a boy,  and  had 
it  to  do,  and  nothing  afforded  me  more 
pleasure  than  to  get  up  a friendly  ri- 
valry with  some  of  my  neighbors  as 
to  who  could  produce  the  first  and 
finest  vegetables.  One  year,  while  liv- 
ing in  South  Jersey,  I was  running  a 
race  with  one  of  my  neighbors  on  mel- 
ons. I tried  to  steal  a march  on  him 
by  planting  in  hothouses  and  trans- 
planting after  the  danger  of  frost  was 
over.  I was  very  successful  so  far  as 
getting  early  vines,  and  thought  I had 
him  beat,  hut  just  as  my  vines  began 
to  run  nicely,  the  lice  attacked  them. 

I tried  to  control  them  with  whale  oil 
soap,  kerosene  emulsion  and  every- 
thing that  I could  think  of,  without 
avail.  The  truck  growers  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  had  plowed  up  acre  after 
acre  of  melons,  unable  to  control  lice, 
while  my  neighbor’s  melons,  although 
several  weeks  later  than  mine,  were 
doing  nicely  and  setting  fruit,  while  I 
did  not  have  a form.  After  he  had  a 
good  laugh  on  me,  he  told  me  the  se- 
cret of  his  success,  which  was  simply 
to  dust  his  vines  with  the  soot  taken 
from  around  the  oven  of  the  kitchen 
stove  (hard  coal  was  used).  Since  then 
I have  never  failed  to  control  the  lice 
on  either  cucumbers  or  melons.  The 
strangest  part  is  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  reach  the  lice  which  congre- 
gate on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves, 
for  as  soon  as  I sprinkled  my  vines, 
covering  well  the  young  tips,  they  be- 
gan to  grow,  and  left  the  lice  behind. 

While  this  may  not  be  practical  in 
commercial  melon  growing,  it  is  cer- 
tainly of  value  in  every  garden.  It  will 
also  protect  plants  against  the  cut 
worm  if  sprinkled  on  the  ground 
around  the  plant.  B.  G.  PRATT. 

New  York. 

Comes  to  Missouri. 

In  the  April  Fruit-Grower  appeared 
a picture  of  the  McKinley  Traction 
Cultivator,  made  at  Gainesville,  Ga. 
We  are  now  glad  to  note  that  the  com- 
pany manufacturing  this  machine  has 
considered  it  expedient  to  accept  the 
hospitality  of  Missouri  and  to  open 
their  office  in  Suite  402,  LaSalle  Build- 
ing, St.  Louis.  This  places  them  near- 
er to  the  great  manufacturing  centers, 
and  where  they  can  more  quickly  get 
(heir  cultivators  into  the  orchard  dis- 
tricts of  the  Middle  West.  We  hid 
them  welcome  to  Missouri. 

Please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower 
when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Protectors 

protect  your  trees  against  Rabbits, 
Mice  and  other  tree  gnawers. 
Against  cut  worms,  sunscald  and 
skinning  by  cultivation.  Cost 
is  but  a trifle.  The  value  of 
one  tree  is  more  than  the  cost  of 
Hawkeye  Protectors.  Write 
for  prices  and  full  description. 

Burlington  Basket  Co. 

BURLINGTON,  IOWA 


STATE  AGENTS: 

G.  M.  Westland,  Wenatchee,  Wash. 
Fair  Oaks  Nursery  Co.,  Traverse 
City,  Mich. 

Welch  Nursery  Co.,  Madison,  Ala. 
Chas.  Rayburn,  Placerville,  Calif. 
Parker  Bros.  Nuisery  Company, 
Fayetteville,  Ark. 


C.  H.  Webster,  The  Dalles,  Ore. 

Francis  F.  Powell,  Stevensville,  Montana 

Humphrey  Nurseries,  Humphrey,  Nebraska. 
Brown  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  Nursery  Company,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
H.  C.  Baker,  R.  No.  2,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 

0.  K.  Nurseries.  Wynnewood,  Oklahoma. 
Jefferson  Nursery  Company,  Monticello,  Fla. 

J.  A.  Hess,  Box  1665,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Mr.  Geo.  F.  Hall.  Wendell,  Idaho. 

Frank  Brown  & Son  Co.,  Paynesville,  Minn. 
Denver  Nurseiies,  Denver,  Colo. 

Elm  Brook  Farm  Co.,  Hallowell,  Me. 


NURSERYMEN’S 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

PLATES 

An  experience  of  over  30  years  and  our 
unequaled  facilities  have  made  our 
plates  leaders.  They  are  used  by  the 
leading  nurserymen  and  agents  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  A trial  order 
will  convince  you  of  their  superiority. 
Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

M.  BRUNSWICK  & COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  - - NEW  YORK 


LIBBER  STAMPS 


D 

IB  We  have  received  orders  from  almost  EVERY 
I ■ STATE  in  the  Union  from  our  adv.  in  the  Fruit- 
^ ^Grower.  Please  add  your  name  to  our  list  of 
satisfied  customers.  ASK  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Gardner  Office  Supply  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MISSOURI 


l°ve  SALESMAN 

WANTED  TO  SELL T'DT'li'C 

Peyton  Bros.  & Barnes  1 fVE/E/iJ 

They  are  “TRUE  TO  NAME”  Wpatly 

and  Adapted  to  Your  Locality  ^aMl  Yt  CCIUJ 

Boonville  Nurseries,  Boonville,  Mo. 


Virgin  soil  in  Manistee  County  near  Lake  Mich- 
gan;  high  elevation;  air  drainage;  good  roads  ana 
narkets.  All  selected  orchard  lands  for  sale  by 
he'  owner  in  tracts  of  40,  80  and  100  acres.  Lir- 
:ulars  free. 

I.  E.  MERRITT,  MANISTEE,  MICHIGAN 


writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Crower. 


A BARGAIN 

if  taken  within  60  days.  Sixty  acres.  >4 

on  main  road.  25  acres  7.  9 and  15-year-old  apple  or 

chard;  Ben  Davis.  Jonathan  and  Gallo;  also 

Elberta  peach  trees  in  bearing;  20  acres  in 

balance  good  timber.  This  is  all  good  fruit  land,  splen^ 

did  elevation  and  air  drainage  These  tree®  *r®  “ wm 

of  fruit  buds,  in  excellent  condition,  and  this  cr  Pc  sl, 

I Sell  Farms  in  Oacean 

poultry.  Write  for  list.  J.  S.  HANSON.  Hart.  MictiHaiL 


MARKET  GARDENERS’  PAPER 

Weekly  Market  Growers  Jou mal— only  paper  Prfjjjjj) 
especially  for  vegetable  growers.  $1.00  a year* _.pner9  we 
For  10  cents  and  names  of  three  market  ga  klet> 
will  send  it  ten  weeks  with  our  ,poppJ*d  for  free 
“$25,000  a Year  from  Twelve  Acres.  &ena 
sample  copies — It  is  the  best  way  3U,  nuiivill*.  Ky. 
Market  Growers  Journal,  543  Walker  Bfl.,  Lou 
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UTOMOBILES 

WORTH  WHILE 

It  is  no  longer  a question  of  whether 
one  can  afford  an  automobile,  it  is 
rather  a question  of  whether  one  can 
afford  to  do  without  such  a machine. 
Charles  E.  Jones  recently  said  “meas- 
ure distances  by  minutes,  instead  of 
miles,  and  the  automobile  will  pay  a 
profit  to  the  user,”  which  means  that 
the  time  of  every  busy  man  is  worth 
money,  and  that  the  waste  of  time  in 
slow  transportation  from  point  to  point 
means  money  wasted.  This  one  fact 
is  worth  while  being  considered  by 
every  farmer  in  the  country.  The  time 
we  waste  in  going  to  and  from  town 
on  errands  would,  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  years,  buy  us  an  automobile. 
In  fact,  I know  of  a farmer  who  con- 
sumes three  hours  in  driving  to  and 
from  town  on  every  trip.  On  account 
of  a long,  steep  hill,  he  is  compelled  to 
use  a two-horse  team  to  make  the  trip. 
He  always  makes  one  trip  to  town, 
and  sometimes  several,  every  week; 
but  on  the  whole,  he  will  average  two 
trips  a week  during  the  year.  This 
makes  a total  of  six  hours  each  week 
spent  in  driving,  or  a total  of  31.2  days 
of  ten  hours  each  as  the  total  time  on 
the  road  during  the  year.  The  value 
of  this  time,  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
$2.50  per  day  for  one  man  and  team, 
amounts  to  $78  during  the  year.  On 
this  basis,  and  with  interest  compound- 
ed each  year  at  6 per  cent,  would  in 
ten  years’  time  amount  to  a sum  of 
approximately  $1,100.  He  says  he  can- 
not afford  an  automobile,  yet  he  is  a 
good  farmer,  and  figures  that  his  men 
and  teams  earn  $2.50  for  him  during 
every  day  they  work. 

With  an  automobile  this  farmer 
could  make  the  round  trip  to  town  in 
less  than  one  hour  of  time,  leaving 
him  fully  four  hours,  or  nearly  half  a 
day  each  week  for  other  purposes. 
This  fact  is  well  worth  considering,  as 
any  good  business  man  will  recognize. 
Success  always  cames  to  the  man  who 
can  do  and  does  do  a little  more  each 
day  than  his  fellows.  With  the  suc- 
cessful farmer,  a half  a day  a week  is 
a big  item. 

But  the  automobile  will  not  only  save 
time  for  these  regular  trips  to  town. 
It  will  make  possible  quick  trips  in  an 
emergency.  It  will  go  along  just  as 
cheerfully  at  night  as  in  the  daytime, 
and  does  not  have  to  be  fed,  curried 
and  watered  every  day.  It  will  carry 


Get  Twice  as  Much  for 
Your  Tire  Money 

Here  are  tires  that  can’t  rim-cut.  Here  are  oversize 
tires  which  cost  nothing  extra.  The  500,000  which 
we  have  sold  have  saved  motor  car  owners  many 
millions  of  dollars.  They’ll  cut  your  tire  cost  half. 

12  Years  Spent  in  Testing  Tires 


Goodyear  No  - Rim  - Cut  tires 
make  rim-cutting  impossible. 

We  have  run  them  flat  in  a hun- 
dred tests,  as  far  as  20  miles.  We 
have  sold  enough  to  fully  equip 
125,000  cars.  They  have  been  six 
years  in  use.  In  all  this  experi- 
ence there  has  never  been  a single 
instance  of  rim-cutting. 

The  ordinary  tire,  when  punc- 
tured, may  be  ruined  in  a moment 
by  running  flat  on  the  rims.  And 
the  damage  is  beyond  repair. 

Goodyear  No -Rim -Cut  tires 
avoid  all  this  worry,  all  this  ex- 
pense. They  have  done  it  for  tens 
of  thousands. 

Our  No-Rim-Cut  feature  is  con- 
trolled by  our  patents.  Others 
cannot  make  it.  That  is  the  only 
reason  why  the  old-style  tire — the 
clincher  tire — is  now  recommended 
by  anybody. 

Tires  10%  Oversize 

The  removable  flanges  on  your 
rims  will  be  set  to  curve 
outward  — instead  of  in- 
ward—when  you  useGood- 
year  No -Rim -Cut  tires. 

You  simply  move  them  to 
the  opposite  sides.  There 
is  nothing  else  to  do.  The 
extra  flare  lets  us  fit  the  rim 
and  still  make  the  tires  10 


per  cent  oversize.  And  we  do  it 
without  extra  cost. 

That  means  10  per  cent  more  air 
to  carry  the  load.  It  adds  10  per 
cent  to  the  carrying  capacity.  With 
the  average  car  this  adds  25  per 
cent  to  the  tire  mileage.  Yet  it 
costs  you  nothing  extra. 

We  say  10  percent,  but  late  com- 
parisons with  standard  clincher 
tires  show  the  average  actual  over- 
size to  be  19.9  per  cent,  measured 
by  air  capacity.  And  it  is  the  air 
that  carries  the  load. 

This  is  a vital  fact. 

Nine  times  in  ten,  tires  are  over- 
loaded by  the  extras  one  adds  to  a 
car.  And  all  cars  at  some  time 
are  overloaded  with  passengers. 

That  is  what  causes  blow-outs. 

It  would  pay  you  to  pay  for  this 
extra  size.  It  certainly  pays  to  ac- 
cept it  when  oversize  tires  cost  the 
same  as  ordinary  tires. 

These  two  features  together — 
No-Rim-Cut  and  oversize — will  cut 
the  average  tire  bill  in  two. 


The  demand  for  Goodyear  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires  seems  like  a sudden  sensa- 
tion. Last  year  our  tire  sales  trebled 
— jumped  to  $8,500,000.  Yet,  until  a 
few  months  ago,  these  patented  tires 
cost  one-fifth  more  than  other  stand- 
ard tires.  This  year  64  leading 
motor  car  makers  have  contracted 
for  Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tires  to 
equip  their  latest  models. 

But  back  of  this  all  lie  twelve  years 
spent  in  tire  making.  During  that 
time  we  have  tested  out  200  separate 
fabrics.  We  have  made  comparisons 
of  forty  formulas  for  use  in  Goodyear 
treads. 

We  have  had  experts  and  inventors 
constantly  studying  how  to  improve 
these  tires.  And  our  tires  of  today — 
which  have  become  the  sensation — 
are  the  final  result  of  all  these  years 
of  effort. 

Tire  Book  Free 

If  you  buy  tires  it  is  wise  to  know 
what  a difference  there  is  between 
one  tire  and  another. 

If  one  tire  will  carry  you  twice 
as  far  as  another,  you  ought  to  know 
that  tire.  This  question  of 
tires  is  important. 

Our  Tire  Book  pictures  all 
the  facts  in  the  clearest  sort 
of  way.  There  are  scores 
of  facts  good  for  you  to 
know. 

We  will  mail  it  to  you  if 
you  send  us  your  address. 
Simply  a postal  will  do. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  & RUBBER  COMPANY,  Fifty-Third  Street,  Akron,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  We  Make  All  Sorts  of  Rubber  Tires 
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would  lose  one  day  making  the  ranch, 
and  the  driver  two  days  and  his  ex- 
penses.” 

The  automobile  is  an  annihilator  of 
distance  and  promoter  of  good  citizen- 
ship. Listen  to  this  man:  “If  we  are 

not  very  busy  and  get  lonesome,  the 
car  is  run  out  of  the  shed,  my  wife  and 
babies  get  in  and  we  are  soon  on  our 
way  to  see  our  city  or  country  friends 


A HORSE  AND  TIME  SAVER  AND  A SOURCE  OF  PLEASURE. 


a load  of  produce  or  the  good  wife  and 
children,  and  consume  but  a trifle 
more  time  in  making  the  trip  than  it 
would  with  no  load,  except  the  driver. 

This  time-saving  feature  of  the  auto- 
mobile is  being  realized  and  appreciat- 
ed by  numberless  farmers,  and  every 
one  of  them  is  enthusiastic,  not  only 
of  the  real  pleasure  they  get  out  of 
driving  the  car.  One  farmer  in  Texas, 
who  lives  thirty-five  miles  from  the 
railroad  says:  “The  auto  comes  in 

nicely  for  going  to  the  railroad  for 
hands.  With  an  auto  we  can  carry 
them  to  the  railroad  in  the  afternoon 
and  return  home  with  others  the  same 
evening,  whereas,  if  we  were  compell- 
ed to  take  a team,  it  would  take  two 
ays  to  make  the  trip,  besides  the 
hotel  and  livery  expenses.  The  hands 


and  relatives.  We  live  so  far  out,  and 
our  poor  mules  and  horses  were  so 
tired  from  their  week’s  toil  on  the 
farm  that  when  Sunday  morning  came 
we  were  glad  to  turn  them  out  on  the 
nice  green  pasture  and  content  our- 
selves with  staying  at  home.  Our  chil- 
dren were  kept  from  church  and  Sun- 
day school  all  because  we  lived  on  the 
farm.  Today,  the  mules  and  horses  go 
to  the  pasture  to  rest,  eat  and  enjoy 
themselves,  while  the  family  call  on 
the  grand  old  automobile  for  a trip  to 
Sunday  school  and  church,  back  home 
for  dinner  and  a fine  drive  in  the  after- 
noon. We  are  so  refreshed  from  our 
sermon  in  the  morning,  meeting  glad 
faces  of  so  many  happy  souls,  and  our 
long  drive  to  see  so  much  of  nature’s 
work,  that  we  feel  like  going  to  work 


on  Monday  morning.  The  horses  also 
have  had  their  rest  and  are  fresh  and 
lively.” 

A fruit  farmer  in  the  South  says  that 
in  his  business  the  “value  of  the  auto- 
mobile cannot  be  estimated,  since  rap- 
idity is  the  special  requirement  in  the 
delivery  of  perishable  products.  You 
wish  to  catch  the  market  when  it  is  at 
its  highest  point;  you  do  not  have  to 
stop  the  plow  to  take  out  Jack  and 
Jude  and  hitch  to  a shackly,  loose-tir- 
ed old  wagon,  and  go  creeping  along 
under  a broiling  sun,  or  facing  a biting 
wind  in  zero  weather.”  You  can  put 
your  produce  in  the  automobile,  crank 
up  the  engine  and  in  a few  moments 
reach  the  market  and  get  top  prices 
for  the  produce. 

But  if  an  automobile  does  nothing 
else  than  save  time,  it  is  doing  a 
good  deed.  It  encourages  the  "hurry 
habit”  and  this  makes  it  possible  for 
one  to  accomplish  more,  to  get  more 
work  done  than  when  one  follows  the 
slow  and  easy,  good  old-fashioned  way. 

Someone  has  said  that  “if  there  is  a 
man  that  does  not  need  an  automobile 
it  is  the  man  of  pleasure,  and  pleasure 
alone,  as  any  man  of  business  will 
soon  find  a need,  and  an  urgent  need 
of  his  machine.”  It  is  as  valuable  an 
investment  for  the  busy  farmer  as  a 
plow  or  a spraying  machine,  ana  it  is 
really  the  friend  of  the  poor  man. 

The  automobile  is  doing  a great 
service  in  binding  country  and  city 
folks  together  in  bonds  of  love  and 
understanding,  and  is  certainly  doing 
away  with  the  disadvantages  of  city 
lire  in  a greater  measure  than  have 
the  street  cars.  An  automobile  never 
fails  unless  abused,  and  the  only  abuse 
it  really  feels  is  reckless  and  fast  driv- 
ing over  rough  roads. 

Carefully  made  tests  have  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  the  up-keep  of  an 
automobile  is  less  than  that  of  a team 
of  horses,  as  it  never  eats  or  drinks, 
and  its  only  cost  is  for  the  actual  time 
it  is  doing  service.  And  in  addition 
to  hauling  loads  and  carrying  the  fam- 
ily on  pleasure  trips,  it  is  of  service  in 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

Trained  Salesmen  earn  from  $1,200.00  to 
$10,000.00  a year,  and  expenses.  Hundreds  of 
good  positions  now  open.  No  experience  needed 
to  get  one  of  them.  We  will  assist  you  to  secure 
a position  where  you  can  get  Practical  Experi- 
ence as  a Salesman  and  earn  $100  a month  or 
more  while  you  are  learning.  Write  to-day  for 
our  free  book  “A  Knight  of  the  Grip,’’  list 
of  good  openings,  and  testimonials  from  hun- 
dreds of  men  recently  placed  in  good  positions. 

Address  nearest  office,  Dept.  174 
National  Salesmen’s  Training  Association 
^hicag^Newnforl^Cansa^it^Seattl^Ne^brlean^ 


a great  variety  of  ways.  In  fact,  the 
limit  of  usefulness  lies  entirely  with 
the  man  who  is  operating  the  machine. 
The  power  generated  by  its  engines 
can  be  used  for  almost  any  purpose 
that  needs  power,  from  stretching  wire 
fences  and  pulling  plows  to  running  a 
circular  saw  for  cutting  wood  or  a 
dynamo  to  furnish  the  lights  for  the 
home.  By  simply  jacking  up  the  hind 
wheels  and  attaching  a belt  to  the 
drive  wheels  and  to  a pulley  on  a line 
shaft,  the  power  can  be  used  for  many 
useful  purposes. 

The  automobile  is  serving  as  a very 
effective  agent  in  solving  that  long- 
discussed  problem  of  keeping  the  boys 
on  the  farm.  It  is  not  only  keeping 
the  boys  on  the  farm,  but  it  is  keeping 
the  old  folks  there,  too,  as  the  time 
whicn  is  eliminated  in  going  to  and 
from  town,  added  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  ride  through  the  orisk  and  bracing 
air,  gives  one  the  pleasures  of  the 
city’s  attractions,  with  the  comforts 
of  a home  in  the  green  fields  of  the 
country.  It  makes  possible  tne  enjoy- 
ment of  many  things  which  would  be 
impossible  with  horses.  Farm  work  is 
bard  and  monotonous  to  man  and  wife 
alike.  When  the  hard  day’s  work  is 
done,  to  have  to  sit  and  think  it  over 
during  the  evening  makes  one  grow 
more  weary  than  ever.  But  a spin  in 
the  machine  after  supper  adds  pleas- 
ure, makes  it  possible  to  call  on  one’s 
friends  or  attend  the  theater,  and  still 
get  home  at  a reasonable  hour  than 
if  one  stayed  at  home  or  drove  behind 
the  work-tired  horses. 

Subscription  expired?  Renew  today, 
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HE  FRAME  FARM  HOUSE 

William  Draper  Brinckle,  Architect,  Presents 
the  Fifth  of  the  Plans  for  Farm  Houses 

The  Sixteenth  Century  had  come. 
Columbus,  dead  of  bitter  heart-sick- 
ness, was  thrust  hastily  into  his  tomb; 
the  nations  were  far  too  absorbed  in 
quarreling  over  the  partition  of  this 
fat  new  land  to  give  any  thought  to 
the  man  who  had  found  it.  And  so 
Spaniard  and  Englishman  adventured 
over  in  galleon  and  galleasse;  planting 
the  gold  castles  of  Castile,  or  the  red 
cross  of  Saint  George,  and  broadly, 
claiming  land  and  water  for  His  Most 
Christian  Majesty  or  Her  Most  Excel- 
lent and  Sovereign  Majesty.  And  if 
anyone  objected — native  Indians,  per- 
haps, or  rival  land-grabbers — -why, 
have  at  the  heathen  savages!  Have  at 
the  cursed  heretics!  And  the  more 
completely  these  objectors  are  stamp- 
ed out,  the  more  surely  will  King  Phil- 
ip or  Queen  Elizabeth  be  graciously 
pleased  to  bestow  some  high-phrased 
patent  of  nobility,  creating  one  Mar- 
quis of  Mexico,  or  Viscount  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

But,  however  much  alike  the  nations 
might  have  been  in  the  first  act  of  land 
grabbing,  there  was  a vast  difference 
in  the  later  exploitation.  The  Span- 
iard was  half  priest,  half  soldier;  he 
could  fight  or  ex-communicate,  but  he 
could  never  work!  Churches  and 
houses  must  be  had,  however;  so  the 
bewildered  Indians  were  rounded  up 
and  set  to  building  for  their  fierce  new 
masters.  But  primitive  races  seldom 
worked  in  wood,  flint  and  bronze  tools 
were  not  suited  for  that  material.  And 
thus  it  is  that  throughout  all  Latin 
America  one  sees  scarcely  ever  a 
frame  house;  everything  is  stone,  or 
brick,  or  adobe. 

But  it  was  different  in  the  North. 
The  Englishman  was  as  sturdy  a sol- 
dier as  the  Spaniard;  but  he  was  a 
worker,  too.  Instead  of  monks  his 
emigrant  ships  carried  mechanics; 
men  who  could  handle  ax  or  arquebuse 
equally  well.  And  here  was  timber  in 
plenty,  timber  that  must  be  cleared 
away  to  make  room  for  tobacco  or 
corn.  Here,  too,  were  swift-running 
streams  to  turn  the  sawmills;  so  what 
wonder  that  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  the  English  colonists  built  their 
homes  of  wood?  By  and  by,  indeed, 
as  wealth  increased,  the  town  houses 
and  some  the  great  country  mansions 
were  rebuilt  in  brick;  but  down  even 
to  this  day  wood  has  ever  been  the 
favorite  of  the  farmer.  He  can  often 
saw  out  his  lumber  from  his  own 
wood-lot;  the  country  builder  under- 


stands frame  work  much  better  than 
any  other  sort  of  construction;  and  so 
it  goes. 

But,  unfortunately,  some  fifty  years 
or  more  back,  there  came  in  a period 
of  most  hideously  bad  taste.  Frame 
houses  were  over-loaded  with  all  sorts 
of  ugly,  useless  things — ginger-bread 
scrollwork  in  the  gables,  wriggling 
grill  work  in  the  porches,  and  blind 
dormers  sprouting  recklessly  from  the 
roofs.  The  younger  generation  of  ar- 
chitects, however,  within  the  past  ten 
years,  have  seen  the  absurdity  of  all 
this;  and  so  the  up-to-date  frame  house 
is  always  designed  to  depend  for  its 
beauty  on  form — on  proportion — in- 
stead of  on  elaborate  fancy  work! 
There  is  good  sense  as  well  as  good 
art  in  this;  for  the  simple  modern 
home  is  far  less  costly  than  the  old- 
time  ginger-bread  affair.  It’s  just  as  it 


is  in  women’s  wear;  the  simple,  se- 
vere “princess”  gowns  of  today,  with 
their  close-fitting  lines,  are  far  more 
beautiful  than  the  be-ruffled  and  be- 
furbelowed  hoop  skirts  that  our  moth- 
ers wore  in  their  girlhood  days;  and 
far  less  troublesome  and  costly  to 
make! 

And  yet  these  ugly,  expensive  homes 
are  still  being  built,  to  some  extent. 

Why? 

Because  the  country  builder  is  often 
an  extremely  conservative  person;  he 
worked  on  such  houses  in  his  appren- 
tice days,  his  father  and  grandfather 
built  them;  and  he  doesn’t  like  to 
change!  The  publishers  of  many 
stock-plan  books  know  this,  so  they  re- 
print the  same  old  sort  of  designs, 
year  after  year.  And  thus  the  farmer 
has  no  selection;  he  has  to  make  his 


choice  from  the  plan-books  that  the 
carpenter  shows  him. 

And  yet  the  farmer  doesn’t  do  this 
willingly;  show  him  something  better 
and  he’ll  take  it!  For  some  time  past, 
I have  designed  homes  of  the  plain, 
simple,  modern  type  for  various  farm 
papers,  and  the  letters  I get  show  a 
vast  interest  in  this  type  of  design. 
All  sorts  of  persons  write  these  let- 
ters; ministers,  doctors  and  lawyers, 
but  the  vast  majority  are  real  farmers, 
not  city  men  playing  at  farming. 

So  here’s  a frame  farm  house,  noth- 
ing fancy,  nothing  extraneous.  The 
gambrel  roof  gives  ample  space  in  the 
second  story,  the  square-topped  dor- 
mers ard  far  more  harmonious  than 
peaked  ones,  and  less  expensive  to 
build,  too.  At  the  front  comes  a broad, 
recessed  porch;  at  one  corner  of  this 
one  enters  the  hallway.  Here  the 
stairs  go  up  to  the  second  story,  and 
down  to  the  cellar.  Off  this  hallway, 
one  enters  dining  room  and  kitchen; 
out  to  the  rear  is  pantry,  water  closet, 
and  back  porch. 

Over  to  the  left  is  a large  living 
room,  with  a small  den  or  office  ad- 
joining. This  farm  office  is  getting  to 


be  quite  a feature  nowadays;  the  mod- 
ern farmer  must  be  a business  man,  if 
he  would  succeed;  and  the  business 
man  must  have  his  private  office. 

One  more  important  room  on  the 
first  floor,  a bed  room.  Perfectly 
private  and  separate  it  is,  with  its 
own  outer  door  and  vestibule;  yet 
close  as  can  be  to  the  living  room. 
This  first  story  sleeping  room  means 
a vast  comfort  to  the  housewife,  espe- 
cially if  she  be  the  mother  of  young 
children. 

In  the  second  story  are  four  bed- 
rooms, ali  of  good  size,  with  ample 
closets;  also  bathroom  and  linen 
closet.  The  balcony  is  a most  excel- 
lent feature;  here  bedding  may  be  air- 
ed, furniture  cleaned  and  the  house- 
wife may  sit  at  her  sewing  in  com- 
fortable neglige;  while  in  cases  of  tu- 


The  Right  Paint 

For  This  Spring 

You  can’t  afford  to  let  your 
house  stand  exposed  till  oil  drops  in 
price.  The  way  things  look  now, 
the  buildings  would  be  paint-hungry 
before  that  time  comes. 


Get  the  cost  of  100  pounds  “Dutch  Boy 
Painter”  White  Lead,  4 gallons  pure  linseed 
oil,  1 gallon  turpentine,  1 pint  turpentine 
drier — this  makes  8 gallons  of  pure  white  lead 
paint.  Divide  by  8 for  the  price  per  gallon  and 
compare  this  with  the  price  of  any  other  paint 
you’d  think  of  using. 

You’ll  find  that  the  best  is  the  cheapest;  also 
that,  after  all.  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  “ Dutch 
Boy  Painter”  White  Lead  made  - to  - order 
paint  is  trifling. 

Write  for  our  free  "Helps  No.  450 
It  answers  all  paint  questions. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

An  office  in  each  of  the  following  cities: 

New  York  Boston  Buffalo  Cincinnati  Chicago 

Cleveland  St.  Louis  San  Francisco 

(John  T.  Lewis  4 Bros.  Company,  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  4 Oil  Company.  Pittsburgh) 


A house  kept  well  painted  lasts  t w Ice 
as  long.  We  sell  you  paint  at  factory 
prices.  Save  you  dealer’s  profit.  Make 
It  fresh  for  your  order.  Mix  It  ready  to 
use,  and  pay  the  freight.  We  offer  you 
two  gallons,  free  to  test,  out  or  an 
order.  Return  the  balance  at  our  ex- 
pense If  the  two  gallons  are  not  satis- 
factory and  get  all  your  money  back. 
No  other  paint-maker  does  this  because 

ftAlNT 

no  other  paint  is  good  enough  to  stand 
the  test.  Send  for  our  free  paint  book, 
with  color  card,  prices,  and  Instruc- 
tions how  to  paint.  Don’t  buy  stale 
paint  with  no  life  in  it.  Buy  fresh 
made-to-order  pa  int  from 

O.  L.  CHASE  PAINT  CO. 

Dept.  39,  1220-24  Liggett  Bldg., 


MODERN  GARDENING 


8end  for 
75th 

Anniversary 
Catalog 
FREE 


/Our  No.  1 Wheel  Hoe  provides  a way  to 
plow,  furrow,  cultivate  and  weed  your  garden! 
without  taking  valuable  time  from  other  work.  4 
With  this  tool  a boy  can  take  care  of  a big  J 
garden,  providing  fresh  vegetables  all  sum-, 
mor.  A wonderful  time  and  labor  saver  , 
for  only  |7.00.  Other  tools 62.50  up.- 


ISON  ACE 


Farm  and 
Garden  Tools  I 


IWhytry  to  get  along  the  old  way  when  I 
yon  can  buy  these  light,  durable,^ 
handy  tools  ? W rite  for  Anniversary^ 
ACatalog  showing  entire  line, 
eluding  potato  machinery,  etc 
VTAD^  BATEMAN  M’F’Gr  CO. 

Box  5061 

j^Gwnlocb.N.  J.  W Double  I 

BUSINESS^,  . 'mBk M//w  or  Single  I 

Wheel  Hoe  I 
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bereulosis,  the  value  of  such  a balcony 
as  a sleeping  porch  is  priceless. 

Now  about  the  construction:  The 

old-time  carpenter  used  lumber  reck- 
lessly— heavy  oak  sills,  big  corner 
posts,  and  so  on.  But  nowadays,  mod- 
ern builders  lay  no  sills;  the  joists  are 
set  directly  on  the  foundation  walls. 
Special  corner  posts,  too,  are  omitted; 
for  the  corner  is  really  the  strongest 
part  of  the  building,  and  doesn’t  need 
any  extra  lumber.  But  when  the  studs 
are  all  up  the  house  is  sheathed  with 
tongued  and  grooved  boards,  put  on 
diagonally;  this  gives  an  extremely 
stiff  and  rigid  shell.  Then  thick  build- 
ing paper  is  put  on;  and  over  this  goes 
the  siding.  Too  often  the  paper  is 
omitted,  and  the  house  is  just  twice  as 
hard  to  heat! 


Professor  White  of  the  state  agricul- 
tural college  was  in  Custer  Township, 
Mason  County,  during  the  first  week  of 
April,  and  gave  practical  demonstra- 
tions in  scientific  pruning  in  the  or- 
chards of  W.  L.  Harter.  He  will  re- 
turn the  latter  part  of  May  and  demon- 
strate to  growers  the  best  methods  of 
spraying. 

The  Benzie  County  Horticultural  So- 
ciety held  a most  delightful  meeting 
at  Frankfort  March  23,  the  talks  given 
having  just  tile  right  mixture  of  the 
practical  and  the  aesthetic  sides  of 
horticulture.  L.  Keiller  of  Soulh 
Frankfort,  discussed  raspberry  culture 
and  recommended  the  “Plum  Farmer” 
as  the  best  variety  for  that  secton,  on 
account  of  size  and  shipping  qualities. 
He  sprays  thoroughly  with  bordeaux, 


SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN — Scale  1-16  inch  to  1 foot. 


The  roof  should  be  sheathed  and 
papered;  open  shingling  lath  will  let 
in  cold  winds,  drifting  snow  and  fly- 
ing dust.  If  prefered,  lath  may  be 
nailed  on  the  sheathing,  to  receive  the 
shingles;  this  permits  a circulation  of 
air,  to  dry  the  shingles  quickly  after 
a soaking  rain. 

In  former  days,  when  the  forests 
were  still  standing  and  lumber  was 
plentiful,  nothing  but  oak  or  hard- 
wood was  used  for  framing;  but  ne- 
cessity has  altered  this.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  the  very  cheapest  and  poorest 
lumber  will  last  for  centuries,  if  only 
it  is  kept  dry.  Rough  “bull”  pine,  used 
so  plentifully  for  cheap  packing  boxes, 
is  quite  as  good  as  the  best  white  oak. 
In  lower  Delaware,  for  example,  there 
are  hundreds  of  old  homes  framed 
from  it,  as  strong  and  sound  today  as 
they  were  fifty  years  ago. 

For  outside  work,  however,  fat,  re- 
sinous pine  is  not  so  well;  paint  will 
never  hold  to  it  for  long.  But  cypress, 
bass,  poplar,  redwood  or  cottonwood 
answers  excellently;  so,  of  course, 
does  fir  or  white  pine,  though  these 
two  are  rather  expensive. 

The  first  story  porches  should  be 
floored  with  best  long-leaf  southern 
pine;  let  the  joints  be  white-leaded  as 
the  flooring  is  laid.  Short-leaf  pine  is 
undesirable  for  exposed  floors;  it  will 
rot  in  no  time,  even  if  painted.  The 
deck  of  the  balcony  may,  however,  be 
short-leaf;  cover  it  with  heavy  canvas 
like  a steamboat’s  deck,  and  keep  this 
well  painted.  Tin  is  not  so  well;  it 
must  be  covered  by  a slat  floor,  else 
the  nails  in  one’s  shoes  will  soon  ruin 
it  utterly. 

What  will  this  cost? 

That  depends  entirely  on  local  condi- 
tions. Look  back  to  last  month’s 
Fruit-Grower — the  month  before,  and 
the  month  before  that;  read  what  I 
have  said  about  cost-prices;  and  then 
you  won’t  ask  me  how  much  this  is 
going  to  cost! 

Blue  prints  and  specifications  of  this 
house  can  be  obtained  at  a total  cost 
of  $5  from  The  Fruit-Grower. 

WILLIAM  DRAPER  BRINCKLE. 

if?  if? 

With  the  Michigan  Fruit-Growers. 

A fruit  farm  of  eight  acres,  located 
in  Summit  township,  Mason  County, 
about  seven  miles  distant  from  either 
Pentwater  or  Ludington,  sold  this 
spring  for  $500  per  acre.  This  same 
property  sold  not  long  ago  for  $1,100, 
which  indicates  the  rapid  appreciation 
in  value  of  fruit  lands  in  Michigan. 

The  sale  of  spray  pumps  and  spray- 
ing material  throughout  the  state  has 
been  far  ahead  of  any  previous  season. 
Michigan  is  surely  experiencing  a 
great  awakening  on  fruit  as  a money 
making  crop. 


and  cultivates  all  summer,  keeping  a 
dust  mulch.  Speaking  on  currants  and 
gooseberries,  G.  L.  Dressel  recom- 
mended the  Victoria  and  London  Mar- 
ket currants  and  the  Downing  and 
Houghton  gooseberries.  He  sprays 
early  with  lime  and  sulphur  to  prevent 
mildew,  cuts  out  canes  attacked  by 
borers,  and  manures  heavily.  C.  H. 
Chapman  gave  a talk  on  marketing 
berries  and  advised  clean  and  attrac- 
tive packages.  Wm.  G.  Voorheis  read 
a paper  on  planting  and  care  of  young 
orchards.  He  said  new  ground  is  too 
strong  for  young  peach  trees.  A crop 
of  corn  will  shade  the  growing  trees 
and  help  the  wood  to  ripen.  Set  cher- 
ries earliest  of  all  trees.  Keep  the 
weeds  away  from  young  trees.  The 
value  of  the  vegetable  garden  as  a 
farm  adjunct  was  clearly  shown  by 
Mrs.  W.  G.  Voorheis  and  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Parker  read  an  admirable  paper  on 
“Flowers  for  the  Farm  Home.” 

Kent  County  nurserymen  say  that 
their  sales  of  trees  this  spring  is  dou- 
ble tnat  of  last  year. 

L.  J.  Post  of  Lowell,  president  of  the 
Kent  County  Farmers’  Institute,  and  a 
prominent  fruit-grower,  has  sold  his 
seventy-acre  apple  and  peach  orchard, 
located  two  miles  from  Lowell,  to  J.  M. 
Emery  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  considera- 
tion $10,000. 

The  city  of  Kalamazoo  will  open  a, 
public  market  this  year,  conducted 
along  lines  similar  to  that  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  market.  At  a meeting 
of  the  Kalamazoo  Fruit  Growers’  Asso- 
ciation, held  April  12,  one  of  the  fea- 
tures was  an  address  on  “Public  Mar- 
kets,” by  J.  P.  Munson  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids. 

Frank  Smith  of  the  peninsula  fruit 
belt  sold  the  last  of  his  crop  of  apples, 
consisting  of  Canada  Red,  Fallowater 
and  Wagners,  to  a Traverse  City  gro- 
cer for  $10  per  barrel. 

John  I.  Gibson,  secretary  of  the 
Western  Michigan  Development  Bu- 
reau, spent  the  third  week  of  April  in 
Kent  County,  giving  illustrated  lec- 
tures in  different  towns.  He  opened 
the  campaign  at  Grand  Rapids.  The 
week  of  April  10  was  spent  in  Oceana 
County,  with  orchard  demonstrations 
in  connection.  ALMOND  GRIFFEN. 

Michigan. 

Association  that  Did  Big  Business. 

A report  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  Fruit-Growers’  As- 
sociation in  which  the  statement  is 
made  that  during  the  season  of  1910 
they  did  a business  of  $170,000,  with  a 
working  fund,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  of  $150.  This  is  a rather  re- 
markable showing  and  speaks  very 
highly  for  the  management. 


At  their  recent  meeting  the  associa- 
tion decided  to  increase  their  capital 
stock  from  $500  to  a minimum  of  $10,- 
000  and  maximum  of  $50,000.  An  ap 
plication  has  been  made  to  the  state 
corporation  commission  for  an  amend 
ment  to  the  present  charter,  on  ac- 
count of  the  change  in  name  of  the 
association  to  that  of  “The  Virginia 
Fruit  Growers,  Inc.” 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  associa- 
tion during  the  past  year  Virginia  es- 
tablished their  names  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  as  packers  of  boxed  ap- 
ples. They  have  realized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  box  as  an  apple  package, 
and  early  in  the  season  an  expert 
packer  from  the  West  was  imported 
to  teach  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion how  to  pack  in  boxes.  This  move 
resulted  in  the  growers  receiving  many 
communications  from  far  distant 
points  complimenting  them  on  the 
splendid  manner  of  packing  their  fruit. 

The  season  of  1910  was  the  first  one 
in  which  this  association  really  got 
down  to  business,  although  it  was  or- 
ganized three  years  ago.  The  splen- 
did showing  made  last  year  was  due  to 
the  efforts  of  the  manager,  Mr.  Clar- 
ence W.  Moomaw,  and  from  his  expe- 
rience it  seems  apparent  that  even 
greater  results  will  be  obtained  dur- 
ing the  coming  season. 

it  it 

Fruit  Injured  in  Northwest. 

Special  letters  received  from  Fruit- 
Grower  subscribers  in  the  Northwest 
indicate  that  considerable  damage  was 
done  to  all  fruits  in  that  section  by  the 
freeze  of  April  15  to  17.  It  is  said  that 
the  cherry  and  prune  crops  of  Oregon 
have  been  injured  to  extent  of  two- 
thirds  the  normal  yield,  and  that 
Washington  and  Idaho  districts  were 
as  hard  hit. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  freeze 
has  been  that  orchard  heaters  have 
been  tested  in  the  Northwestern 
states,  and  some  valuable  experience 


I has  been  gained.  Reaches,  pruues 
and  cherries  were  most  injured,  and 
J it  is  evident  that  prices  for  these  fruits 
will  rank  high  this  season. 


DURYEA  BUGGYAUTS 

Seven  styles,  $600  to  $850.  The 
simplest  and  caBJeHt  mitm  made, 
tie t my  catalogue  and  nee  for  your- 
self. 

C.  Y.  DURYEA.  READING,  PA. 


Test 

These 
Sprayers 
With  Your 
Money  in 
Your  Own 
Pocket. 

sp>i^?viru0yr'1VP0TAT0  ANn  CBCHAFI) 
Ml'*! A 1 r. K for  bin  growers.  .Most  powerful 
machine  made,  60  and  100  gallon  tank  for  one 
tor6,'iR'  ?P'nP  has  all  brass  working 
parts.  Nozzles  adjustable  to  rows  as  machine 
moves  along.  Cyclone  agitation,  automatic 
relief  valve.  Powerful  pressure  produces  vapor 
spray  that  prevents  blight  and  Villa  bugs. 

Trial  Costs  You  Nothing 

MAN  POWER  SPRAYER  shown  below  sprays 
anything,  potatoes,  truck,  trees,  etc.  Handiest 
machine  made.  High  pressure,  perfect  agitation, 
brass  ball  valves,  plunger,  strainer,  etc.  Works 
automatically  as  you  push  It  along.  Saves  labor 
and  time  and  will  pay  for  itself  first  season  even 
on  one  acre. 

We  Guarantee  All  Our 
Sprayers  For  5 Years 

and  ship  them  on  free  trial  without  a cent  in 
advance.  W rite  us  a card  or  letter  today  and  say 
which  sprayer  you  are  interested  in  and  we’ll 

-a.  Bend  yon  free  our 

catalog  and  spraying 
guide  and  special  free 
offer  for  first  in  your 
locality  this  season.  Be 
first  to  write  and  save 
money.  We  pay  freight. 

The  H.  L.  Hurst  Meg.  Do. 

T815H0RTH  ST.,  C<NT”N.0HI0 


The 


CLIPPER 


There  are  three  things 
that  destroy  your  lawns: 
Dandelions,  Buck  Plan- 
tain and  Crab  Grass.  In 
one  season  the  Clipper 
will  drive  them  all  out. 
Clipper  Lawn  Mower  Co., 
Dixon,  Illinois. 


Get  98%  or  Better 
Perfect  Fruit 

There  will  be  no  “ off  year”  for  your  trees  if  you  cultivate  them" 
right  and  protect  them  against  all  insect  enemies  with 

ELECTRO  Arsenate  of  Lead 

(in  Powdered  Form) 

It  is  certain  death  to  all  leaf-eating  insects.  You  can  depend  absolutely  on  dry 
Electro  Arsenate  of  Lead  because  it  is  the  only  one  in  amorphous  (non-crystalline)  form. 
Mixes  instantly  with  water  and  stays  long  in  suspension — or  can  be  used  as  a dust.  Rain 
cannot  wash  it  off.  We  guarantee  it  to  contain  32)4-33/0  arsenic  oxide  — twice  the 
strength  of  other  brands — yet  it  will  not  harm  the  tenderest  foliage  because  it  contains 
less  than  y,  of  1%  water-soluble  arsenic.  Prove  it  from  tests  at  Conn,  and  N.  J.  Agri. 
Exper.  Stations.  Write  us  for  them. 

Send  for  folder  on  Electro,  interesting  to  all  fruit  growers.  Folder  on  Electro  Lime 
Sulphur  tells  how  to  use  this  solution  which  is  certain  death  to  San  Jose 
Scale  and  sucking  insects  and  the  best  fungicide  for  summer  treatment. 
Buy  Electro  brands  from  your  dealer , but  if  he  cannot  supply,  send  to 
~~  us  for  prices  and  proofs  and  name  of  nearest  distributor. 

THE  VREELAND  CHEMICAL  CO. 
44  Church  Street,  New  York 


HORSE-POWER 

SPRAMOTOR 


High  pressure  100  to  200  lbs.  for 
one  or  two  horses.  Over  500  in 
vtjjl  use.  Automatic  regulator  (no  safe- 
V ty  valve)  nozzle  protector.  12  gal. 
A air  tank,  largest  capacity.  Can 
4VJ  be  hand  operated.  Nozzle  con- 
* >T'  trolled  automatically,  as  to  height, 

■V1  width  and  direction. 

Also  for  orchard,  melons,  pota- 
toes, etc.  The  largest  line  of  spray- 
ing machines  in  the  world.  Guar- 
anteed against  all  defects  for  one 
3 ear.  Particulars  free — NOW. 

This  ad  will  not  appear  again 
in  this  paper 


hi  mis  paper. 

Spramotor  Co.,  Ltd.,  street"  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


J.  H.  Hale , the  “ Peach  King,”  writes:  “The  Double  Action  ‘Cutaway’  is 
a splendid  tool.  I use  it  in  polishing  off  my  peach  orchards  several  times  a 
year.  A good  pair  of  horses  handle  it  all  right.” 

The  genuine  “Cutaway”  tools  are  used  and  endorsed  by  successful  orchard- 
lsts  from  coast  to  coast  and  bay  to  gulf. 

In  orchard  work  the  driver  can  cultivate  under  the  trees  and  below  the  low 
limbs,  the  horses  not  interfering  with  the  branches.  The  double  levers  eiva 
the  driver  full  control  of  tool  at  all  times.  For  regular  farm  work  the  eanes 
can  be  drawn  together.  K 


UTAWAY 


DOUBLE  ACTION 
ORCHARD  HARROW 

Every  orchardist  and  fruit  grower  should  have  one  or  more  of  these  labor  savers 
and  fruit  makers.  They  will  positively  pay  for  themselves  in  one  season.  To  investi- 
gate is  to  be  convinced. 


any  other  machine.  Lasts  a lifetime. 

Send  today  for  new  catalog,  “ Intensive  Cultivation. 


lighter  and  do  better  work  than 


Of  course,  it’s  free. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY 

968  MAIN  STREET  UICCANUM,  CONNECTICUT 
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OW  TO  HEAT  THE  HOME 


Hot  Air,  Hot  Water  and  Steam  Heating 
Plants  Compared  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Eddy 


So  much  has  been  said  by  various 
home  owners  and  manufacturers  rela- 
tive to  the  efficiency  of  certain  kinds 
and  types  of  heating  apparatus  that 
many  people  who  are  earnestly  seek- 
ing the  most  efficient  and  satisfactory 
heating  method  are  confused.  They 
have  neighbors  who  are  heating  their 
homes  with  warm  air  furnaces  com- 
fortably, economically  and  satisfactor- 
ily. On  the  other  hand,  they  read  ad- 
vertisements in  their  local  papers  and 
magazines  giving  what  appear  to  be 
logical  facts  relative  to  steam  and  hot 
water.  They  read  the  endorsements 
their  users  make  for  this  type  of  heat- 
ing and  the  question  comes  up  in  their 
minds  as  to  just  what  kind  it  would 
really  pay  them  to  install  in  their 
homes. 

This  article  has  been  written  to 
bring  the  facts  clearly  before  you  rela- 
tive to  the  value  of  warm  air  furnaces 
and  why  they  will  heat  the  home  more 
satisfactorily  than  any  other  method. 
One  of  the  greatest  advantages  which 
a warm  air  furnace  possesses  over 
steam  or  hot  water  is  that  it  is  more 
healthful  than  any  other  heating  meth- 
od. It  is  generally  admitted  that  one 
of  the  most  important  things  in  a 
house  is  the  method  by  which  it  is 
heated  and  ventilated.  The  question 
which  many  people  are  trying  to  solve 
is,  “How  can  we  heat  our  house  for  the 
lowest  fuel  cost  and  still  have  every 
room  thoroughly  heated  and  ventilated 
day  in  and  day  out?” 

This  question,  however,  is  easy  of 
solution,  because  it  is  being  proved  by 
people  who  have  experimented  with 
various  methods  that  a house  heated 
by  warm  air  is  healthier  to  live  in  and 
far  more  satisfactorily  heated  than  a 
house  heated  in  any  other  manner. 

A good  warm  air  furnace  supplies 
just  the  amount  of  pure  air  needed  in 
addition  to  an  abundance  of  heat.  The 
same  cannot  be  truthfully  said  of  the 
other  two  methods  of  heating.  It  is  a 
fact  which  many  people  do  not  realize 
that  less  fuel  is  required  to  heat  a 
building  which  is  properly  ventilated 
than  to  heat  one  which  is  without  sys- 
tematic ventilation. 

The  pure  warm  air  delivered 
through  the  registers  is  constantly 
displacing  colder  and  impure  air.  This 
cannot  be  accomplished  when  rooms 
are  heated  by  steam  or  hot  water  ra- 
diators heating  the  same  air  over  and 
over. 

Boiler  manufacturers  are  advertis- 
ing continually  to  prejudice  people 
against  furnace  heating.  One  of  the 
stock  arguments  advanced  is  that 
steam  and  hot  water  systems  furnish 
moisture  to  the  air.  This  is  a fallacy 
and  without  any  foundation  whatever, 
as  the  water  and  steam  are  confined 
in  boilers  and  radiators  and  cannot  get 
out,  except  as  they  do  occasionally 
through  leaky  valves  or  defective  pip- 
ing, working  ruin  instead  of  benefit. 

Healthfulness  of  Warm  Air  Heating. 

Contrast  the  furnace,  with  its  contin- 
uous supply  of  fresh  warm  air  of  the 
proper  humidity  (made  possible  by  the 
vapor  pan),  through  the  registers,  and 
the  steam  and  hot  water  systems,  with 
the  unsightly  radiators  occupying  the 
best  part  of  the  room,  gathering  dust 
and  dirt,  and  warming  the  air  over  and 
over  again,  without  any  change  what- 
ever. Sewage  flowing  into  pure  water 
pollutes  it,  so  the  air  we  exhale  from 
our  lungs  pollutes  the  air  in  the  room, 
making  it  dangerous  and  unfit  for 
breathing. 

Many  people  who  are  heating  their 
homes  with  steam  or  hot  water  admit 
that  these  methods  have  many  disad- 
vantages. Everybody  agrees  that  ra- 
diators are  not  only  unsightly,  but  oc- 
cupy valuable  wall  space.  As  to  the 
question  of  health,  there  is  absolutely 
no  ventilation  or  fresh  air  supplied  in 
99  out  of  100  jobs  where  ^team  or  hot 
water  is  used.  Heating  the  same  air 
over  and  over  again  produces  the  dri- 
est kind  of  heat,  with  the  moisture  re- 
duced to  15  or  20  degrees  of  saturation. 


while  it  should  be  from  55  to  75  de- 
grees, the  same  as  the  atmosphere  out- 
doors. The  oxygen  is  greatly  reduced 
and  the  air  loaded  with  germs  which 
are  detrimental  to  health.  The  dry  air 
produced  by  hot  radiators,  with  nearly 
all  the  moisture  dried  out  of  it,  pro- 
duces headaches,  creates  invalids, 
causes  loss  of  appetite  and  general  de- 
pression— dries  and  cracks  furniture 
and  even  flowers  will  not  flourish  un- 
less ugly  evaporating  pans  are  placed 
on  the  radiators,  thus  furnishing  the 
moisture  absolutely  necessary  to 
health,  which  pans  have  to  be  refilled 
every  day  by  hand.  This  is  admitted 
to  be  a regular  nuisance. 

The  claim  which  manufacturers  of 
steam  and  hot  water  systems  make 
that  their  methods  save  fuel  has  been 
found  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  to 
be  incorrect.  A steam  heater  will  con- 
sume from  33  to  50  per  cent  more  fuel 
in  heating  a house  than  a proper-sized 
warm  air  furnace.  This  has  been 
proven  a great  many  times  over.  All 
steam  apparatus  gives  the  same 
amount  and  quality  of  heat  in  moder- 
ate weather  as  in  zero  weather  and  in 
our  climate,  with  sudden  changes  in 
the  temperature,  both  economy  and 
comfort  can  only  be  had  in  a heating 
apparatus  that  can  be  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  weather.  This  is  impos- 
sible with  steam. 

Another  claim  which  the  radiator 
people  make  is  that  warm  air  furnaces 
cover  the  furniture,  carpets  and  floors 
with  dust.  As  a matter  of  fact  the 
warm  air  furnace  that  is  properly 
cleaned  once  every  year  or  two  will  not 
produce  dust.  On  the  other  hand,  ra- 
diators draw  all  the  dust  to  them  and 
deposit  more  or  less  of  it  on  the  walls 
and  ceiling  over  them.  A glance  at  the 
wall  and  ceiling  near  a radiator  that 
has  been  used  one  season  tells  its  own 
story. 

The  claim  is  also  made  that  a house 
of  large  size  cannot  be  successfully 
heated  with  a warm  air  furnace.  If  a 
large  home  cannot  be  heated  with  a 
warm  air  furnace  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  method  of  heating,  but  faulty  in- 
stallation of  the  furnace.  It  is  just  as 
necessary  that  care  be  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  the  kind  of  warm  air  fur- 
nace to  be  used  in  the  home  as  that 
care  be  used  in  the  method  of  heating. 
A poorly  made  warm  air  furnace  which 
is  installed  by  a tinner  or  furnace  man 
not  capable  of  handling  this  class  of 
work  will  in  a great  many  instances 
prove  unsatisfactory. 

Some  Causes  for  Unheated  Rooms. 

A warm  air  furnace  is  simply  an  ap- 
paratus for  heating  air.  No  matter  how 
good  the  furnace,  how  perfect  its  con- 
struction, it  can  do  nothing  more  than 
heat  the  air.  The  delivery  of  the  air  to 
the  rooms  to  be  supplied  depends  on 
the  conduits  provided.  A furnace  with- 
out proper  conduits  for  delivering  the 
air  to  a house  can  no  more  heat  that 
house  than  a pumping  station  without 
water  mains  can  supply  a city  with 
water. 

To  provide  the  proper  conduits  for 
the  delivery  to  the  rooms  of  the  air 
which  has  been  heated  by  the  furnace 
requires  a knowledge  of  the  amount 
that  will  be  required  for  each  room, 
and  the  size  and  form  of  the  conduit 
which  will,  under  the  conditions  exist- 
ing, deliver  that  amount.  The  shape  of 
the  conduit,  the  form  of  connections, 
the  point  w'here  it  will  be  most  effec- 
tively delivered  into  the  room,  will  all 
make  a difference,  and  require  both 
scientific  and  practical  knowledge  to 
determine. 

In  many  furnace-heated  houses  no 
attention  whatever  has  been  paid  to 
this  matter.  It  is  very,  common  for  a 
man  in  building  a house  to  specify  that 
the  general  contractor  shall  have  it 
“piped  for  a furnace.”  The  contractor 
gives  the  order  to  the  tinner  who  will 
do  it  the  cheapest,  regardless  of  his 
knowledge  or  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
principles  involved.  The  pipes  are  put 
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in  wherever  they  can  be  put  witli  the 
least  trouble,  and  often  of  sizes  entire- 
ly too  small  to  carry  the  volume  of  air 
required.  They  frequently  contain 
bends  and  angles  which  will  practical- 
ly stop  all  flow  of  air  through  them. 
This  is  the  reason  that  in  many  “fur- 
nace heated’’  houses  there  are  rooms 
which  cannot  be  heated. 

The  remedy  is  to  have  the  plan  for 
the  entire  system  prepared  by  a com- 
petent engineer,  and  put  in  under  prop- 
er supervision.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  as  the  cause  of  unheated 
rooms  in  “furnace  heated”  houses  is 
preventable,  that  this  trouble  is  not  a 
necessary  result  of  the  system  of  heat- 
ing with  warm  air. 

Trouble  from  Wind. 

The  trouble  in  heating  rooms  on  the 
windward  side  of  a house,  where  warm 
air  is  used,  is  due  usually  to  neglect  to 
provide  an  outlet  for  the  air  in  the 
room.  As  already  explained,  the 
amount  of  air  that  can  be  sent  into  the 
room  from  the  furnace  is  absolutely 
limited  to  the  amount  that  can  escape. 
The  usual  dependence  for  the  escape 
of  air  from  a room  is  on  the  outward 
leakage  through  walls  and  around 
windows,  and  this  dependence  invites 
failure.  A high  wind  blowing  against 
the  outside  of  a room  prevents  this 
leakage,  and  so  stops  the  inflow  of  air 
from  the  furnace.  It  is  clear  that  posi- 
tive provisions  for  the  escape  of  the  air 
are  necessary  to  avoid  failure  to  heat 
a room.  This  trouble  can  be  remedied 
by  providing  an  outlet  for  the  air  inde- 
pendent of  the  leakage.  As  this  trouble 
is  preventable,  it  is  not  a necessary  re- 
sult of  the  system  of  heating  with 
warm  air. 

And  as  it  has  been  shown  that  all  the 
objections  commonly  urged  against  the 
system  of  heating  with  warm  air  are 
due  either  to  faulty  construction  of  the 
furnace  or  to  faulty  installation,  it  is 
evident  that  the  system  its*elf  is  free 
from  these  objections  and  they  cannot 
be  urged  against  it,  but  only  against 
faults  in  construction  and  installation 
of  apparatus  for  its  use. 

The  purchaser  who  hopes  to  get  a 
first-class  job  of  furnace  heating  must 
be  willing  to  pay  such  a price  that  a 
reputable  workman  can  take  the  con- 
tract, buy  first-class  material  and  fin- 
ish the  work  with  a living  profit.  He 
should  also  be  willing  to  modify  his 
building  plans  in  minor  details  so  that 
a heating  plant,  will  not  be  necessarily 
ruined  in  its  installation.  Too  many 
times  the  heating  of  the  house  is  only 
an  after  thought,  and  requires  that  this 
part  of  the  work  must  be  put  in  on  the 
patchwork  plan.  In  installing  every 
furnace  it  should  be  absolutely  requir- 
ed that  the  furnace  be  set  low  enough, 
even  though  a cement  pit  be  made  in 
the  basement  floor. 

No  matter  whether  a person  lives  on 
a farm,  in  the  country  districts  or  in 
the  cities,  it  is  just  as  necessary  to 
have  pure  warm  air  in  the  house  at  all 
times  as  that  we  have  good  pure  food 
to  eat  and  warm  clothes  to  wear.  While 
a man  may  work  outdoors  all  day,  still 
he  spends  a large  number  of  hours  in- 
doors in  the  evening  and  it  is  essential 
that  he  have  the  same  amount  of  fresh 
air  at  that  time.  If  impure  air  is 
breathed  all  night  we  wake  up  with 
headaches  and  an  uncomfortable  feel- 
ing throughout  our  whole  system.  We 
are  not  prepared  to  do  our  best  work 
during  the  day,  and  there  are  very  few 
men  who  will  not  admit  that  it  is  in 
the  early  morning  when,  if  they  feel 
right,  they  accomplish  the  greatest  re- 
sults. 

Then,  too,  if  there  are  children  in 
the  home,  is  it  not  worth  a great  deal 
to  provide  a heating  system  which  will 
insure  the  highest  degree  of  health 
and  comfort  to  them?  The  largest 
part  of  their  early  years  are  spent  in- 
doors. If  they  are  compelled  to  breathe 
impure  air  for  hours  at  a time  it  stands 
to  reason  that  they  will  not  grow  up  as 
strong  and  healthy  as  they  should. 

In  looking  at  the  matter  of  heating 
from  an  economical  standpoint,  every- 
thing favors  the  warm  air  furnace.  It 
costs  about  one-third  as  much  to  in- 
stall a good  warm  air  furnace  as  the 
other  types  of  heating.  It  is,  as  stated 
above,  a known  fact  that  for  economy 


of  fuel,  warm  air  furnaces  are  by  far 
the  best. 

When  all  things  are  considered  the 
person  who  does  not  investigate  the 
advantages  which  a warm  air  furnace 
can  mean  to  the  home  is  making  a se- 
rious mistake.  They  are  not  an  experi- 
ment but  are  in  use  in  thousands  of 
homes  all  over  the  country.  A good 
warm  air  furnace  will  give  the  highest 
degrees  of  satisfaction  and  service  for 
many  years  to  come.  C.  A.  EDDY. 

Michigan. 

it  it 

Just  What  We  Need. 

About  the  crop  and  market  bulletin, 
would  say  I surely  am  in  favor  of  it. 
It  is  just  what  we  need.  We  should 
surely  have  it  this  year,  and  if  enough 
subscribers  cannot  be  got  at  25  or  50 
cents,  make  it  $1  or  ?2. 

What  would  that  amount  to  when 
you  have  a crop  of  apples  or  peaches 
to  market? 

Two  years  ago  the  monthly  reports 
in  The  Fruit-Grower  saved  me  enough 
to  pay  for  the  paper  for  a good  many 
years,  and  yet  I had  only  one  car  of 
apples.  You  start  the  ball  rolling,  and 
we  will  keep  it  moving. 

Such  reports  of  the  crop  and  market 
conditions  three  times  a month,  hs  you 
get  out  in  your  monthly  issue,  will  be 
invaluable  to  a man  with  ten  or  more 
acres  of  orchard.  I have  thirty  acres 
of  apples,  set  nine  years  ago  this 
spring,  also  ten  acres  of  peaches,  and 
all  are  thrifty  and  free  from  disease. 
If  there  is  anything  I can  do  to  help 
this  crop  and  market  report  along,  I 
certainly  will  try  to  do  my  best. 

Missouri.  JESSE  E.  MAIZE. 

■Sr  * 

Concerning  the  Borer. 

Hilling  the  trees  with  dirt  to  a 
height  of  ten  inches  or  more  and  leav- 
ing it  there  till  the  beetles  have  laid 
their  eggs,  in  May  and  in  some  cli- 
mates in  June,  brings  the  borer  higher 
upon  the  tree,  where  it  is  much  easier 
to  control  and  where  the  danger  from 
girdling  and  from  infections  of  collar 
rot  is  much  reduced. 

New  York.  E.  W.  MITCHELL. 

New  Bulletins. 

“The  Chemistry  of  the  Kafir  Corn  Ker- 
nel,” R.  O.  Baird,  Oklahoma  Exp.  Sta. 
Bui.  89. 

“A  Study  of  Bermuda  Grass,”  Francis 
and  Baird.  Bui.  90.  Okla.  Exp.  Sta. 

“A  System  of  Tennant  Farming  and  Its 
Results,”  by  Froley  and  Smith.  Farmers’ 
Bui.  437. 

“Anthrax  with  Special  Reference  to  Its 
Suppression,”  by  Henry  J.  Washburn. 
Farmers'  Bui.  439. 

“The  Management  of  Pineapple  Soils,’’ 
by  W.  R.  Kelly.  Press  Bui.  29.  Hawaii 
Exp.  Sta. 

“Killing  Weeds  with  Arsenite  of  Soda,” 
by  E.  V.  Wilcox,  Press  Bui.  30.  Hawaii 
Exp.  Sta. 

“Making  and  Using  Concentrated  Lime- 
Sulphur  Wash.”  New  York  Exp.  Sta. 
Buis.  329-330. 

Eighth  Annual  Report  Vermont  Horti- 
cultural Society.  1910. 

Proceedings  Sixth  Annual  Convention 
Fruit-Growers’  Association  Adams  Coun, 
ty,  Pa.,  1910. 

"The  Determination  of  Nicotine  in  Nic- 
otine Solutions  and  Tobacco  Extracts,” 
Robt.  M.  Chopin.  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry. Bui.  133. 

“Relation  of  Crown  Gall  to  Legume  In- 
oculation,” by  Karl  F.  Kellerman,  Bureau 
Plant  Industry.  Cir.  76. 

“Miik  Powder  Starters  in  Creameries,” 
by  Larsen  and  White.  Bui.  123.  S.  Da- 
kota Exp.  Sta. 

“Progress  of  Grain  Investigations,”  by 
Willis  and  Champlin.  Bui.  124.  South 
Dakota  Exp.  Sta. 

“The  Reclamation  of  Seeped  and  Alkali 
Lands,”  by  Brown  and  Hart.  Bui.  111. 
Utah  Exp.  Sta. 

“The  Comparative  Rate  of  Decomposi- 
tion in  Drawn  and  Undrawn  Market  Poul- 
try,” M.  E.  Pennington.  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry. Circular  No.  70. 

“A  System  of  Poultry  Accounting,”  by 
Rob.  R.  Slosum.  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry. Circular  176. 

“How  a City  Family  Managed  a Farm,” 
by  J.  H.  Arnold.  Farmers’  Bulletin  432. 

“Spraying  to  Control  Insect  Pests  and 
Flant  Diseases.”  Georgia  State  Board  of 
Entomology.  Cir.  10. 

“Wilt  Disease  of  Cotton  in  Georgia,  and 
Its  Control,”  A.  C.  Lewis.  Georgia  State 
Board  of  Entomology.  Bui.  34. 

“Spraying  Peaches  for  the  Control  of 
Brown  Rot,  Scab  and  Curculio,”  by  W.  M. 
Scott  and  A.  L.  Quaintance.  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  440. 

“Home  Production  of  Onion  Seeds  and 
Sets,”  W.  R.  Beattie.  Farmers’  Bui.  434. 

“The  Peanut,”  W.  R.  Beattie.  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  431. 

“Fertilizer  Inspection.”  Official  In- 
spections No.  29.  Maine  Experiment  Sta. 

“Agricultural  Fair  Associations  and 
Their  Utilization  in  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion and  Improvement,”  by  John  Hamil- 
ton. Office  of  Exp.  Sta.  Circular  109. 

“Control  of  Bovine  Tuberculosis.”  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry.  Circular  175. 

“Natural  Vegetation  as  an  Indicator  of 
the  Capabilities  of  Land  for  Crop  Pro- 
duction in  the  Great  Plains  Area,"  by  H. 
L.  Shantz.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
Bui.  201. 

Report  of  Ontario  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association,  1910.  Ont.  Dept.  Agr. 


SLIDE 


GRADER 
DITCHER 
LEVELER_ 

A S HORSE.  I MAN  ROAU  /AACHm 

AN  ALL-ROUN 

Road 
Machine 

Weight 
650  Pounds 


Shipped  on 
Free  Trial 


Especially  designed  for  leveling  and  preparing 
Irrigated  land.  No  neck  weight.  Flanged  wheels. 
Pivot  axle.  Frame  30  inches  from  ground.  Direct 
lever  connection  with  blade  permitting  instant  op 
©ration.  Best  and  lowest  price  machine  on  the 
market.  Good  Roads  Book  Sent  Free. 

Glide  Road  Machine  Co.,  366  E.  St.,  Minneapolis. 


Orchard  Cultivator 


THE  F0RKNER  LIGHT  DRAFT  HARROW 

is  the  only  perfect  light  running  wheel  cultivator 
ever  offered  for  orchard  work.  Each  section  is  so 
easily  manipulated  with  levers  that  a small  boy 
can  operate  it  and  cultivate  perfectly  30  acres  per 
day  with  one  team  of  medium  weight.  With  this 
harrow,  one  team  can  easily  do  the  work  of  two 
teams  with  ordinary  harrows.  Works  well  in 
stumpy  or  stony  land  and  does  not  clog  with  loose 
grass,  roots,  etc.  Its  extension  of  11  ft..  SV2  ft. 
each  side  of  the  team,  enables  perfect  dust  mulch- 
ing near  the  tree  trunks  without  disturbing  the 
branches  or  fruit,  and  eliminates  the  use  of  the 
hoe.  One  machine  will  work  100  acres  of  orchard 
and  keep  it  in  garden  tilth.  These  machines  are 
labor  savers  and  will  reduce  your  cultivating  ex- 
penses one-half,  even  if  you  have  but  5 or  10  acres 
of  orchard.  Full  particulars  on  request.  Address 
LIGHT  DRAFT  HARROW  COMPANY. 
MARSHALLTOWN,  IOWA 


THE  BELKNAP  PATENT 

Orchard  Wagon 

For  Catalogue  and  Prices  address 

THE  BELKNAP  WAGON  CO. 

Grand  Rapids  Michigan 


MaSO=spraY 

The  New  Nozzle  that  throws  a solid  cone  spray  in- 
stead of  a hollow  one?  Takes  any  nozzle’s  place. 
Has  all  the  power  of  the  Bordeaux.  They  all  say 

“SHE’S  A BEAUTY 


»> 


Send  75c  in  stamps  or  money  order  for  a sample. 
Regular  price  $1.00.  “Munybak”  if  not  satisfied. 
But  we  are  dead  safe  there.  You  WILL  bel  Say! 
Don't  forget  we  have  some  other  brand-new  things, 
too.  Write  I Agents  wanted. 

CROWN  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 

BOX  297  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 

Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a aprlng 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


Iwan  Post  Hole  and  Well  Auger 

Best  for  fence,  telephone  post  holes  and  wells. 
Makes  hole  smoothly  and  quickly,  empties 
easily.  Three  full  ^ turns  com- 
plete post  hole.  WSy — iWN Special  price 
to  introduce.  Agents  YT  [V'/VM  **" 
wanted  where  deal- 

ers  do  not  handle.  — 111  v Askefealerfor 

it.  Be  sure  Iwan  Bros.  Is  on  handle  casting. 
Write  for  “Easy  digging”  book  free. 

IWAN  BROTHERS,  Box  17,  So.  Bend,  Ind. 


ISteel  ®11  7C  We  make  many" 
Mills.  ! O sizes  of  Mills, 

1.80 


Tanks.  Putnps 
and  Gasoline  en- 


Iron 

[Pumps  ..  

'Steel  1 I? A gines : satiafacJ 
Tanks’.  tion  or  no  sale. 

Gasoline 2C  QA  You  will  save 
Engines,’-''^  money  if  you  in- 
Cataiogs  Free  vestigate. 

The  Ottawa  Mfg.  Co.. 
^^^SOSlKingStjOttawaj^Cansas^ 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


UR  HOME  FOLKS 


Conducted  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Motherby.  Address  all 
Communications  to  Home  Editor  The  Fruit-Grower 


The  Social  Hour. 

One  of  the  greatest  conveniences 
about  our  home  is  a vine-covered  arbor 
in  the  back  yard.  It  is  made  of  pine 
scantlings,  put  on  criss-cross,  and 
grape  vines  cover  it  all  over.  They 
are  wild  grapes,  and  furnish  more 
fruit  than  we  can  use  for  grape  jelly. 
There  is  no  floor  to  this  arbor.  It  is 
used  for  wheelbarrow,  grindstone,  soap 
barrel,  ash  barrel,  garbage  can,  and  a 
few  other  trifles  that  must  he  kept 
somewhere,  yet  which  look  very  un- 
sightly when  scattered  about  a hack 
yard.  Another  convenience  is  a thick 
hedge  of  evergreens  that  separates  the 
poultry  house,  barns  and  granaries 
from  the  back  yard.  A wire  fence  is 
concealed  by  this  hedge,  and  an  orna- 
mental gate  gives  access  to  the  barn- 
yard. My  back  yard  is  thus  kept  free 
from  poultry  and  I am  spared  the  sight 
of  the  dirt  and  disorder  of  the  barn- 
yard. We  have  a wide  hack  porch, 
covered  with  vines,  where  much  of 
my  work  is  done,  during  the  warm 
weather,  and  I find  I can  work  much 
better  when  my  surroundings  are 
pleasant.  It  really  does  not  take  long 
to  plant  vines  and  hedges,  and  they 
do  so  much  toward  beautifying  the 
grounds,  and  are  cared  for  so  easily 
that  they  should  be  seen  around  farm 
houses  much  more  frequently  than 
they  are. — Mina  Thurston. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  old 
rattan  furniture  may  be  cleaned  very 
nicely  simply  by  washing  it  in  warm 
soap  suds.  Some  people  paint  it,  but 
that  is  seldom  satisfactory,  for  the 
paint  is  apt  to  remain  sticky  in  some 
of  the  many  crevices,  and  the  first 
thing  you  know,  some  one’s  best  gown 
is  ruined.  To  wash  rattan  furniture, 
shave  off  a little  white  soap  into  a pan 
of  warm  soft  water,  and  pour  into  it  a 
large  spoonful  of  ammonia.  Use  a 
stiff  brush,  and  rub  the  furniture 
briskly.  Choose  a warm  day  for  the 
work,  so  you  can  do  it  out  in  the 
yard,  where  you  can  make  as  much 
muss  as  is  necessary.  Rinse  the  fur- 
niture with  plenty  of  clear  warm 
water,  then  wipe  it  with  a soft  cloth 
and  let  it  stand  in  the  open  air  to  dry, 
but  not  where  the  sun  will  strike  it. 
If  this  does  not  suit  you,  and  you  think 
it  demands  paint,  apply  yellow  ochre, 
made  quite  thin  with  turpentine.  Use 
oil  instead  of  varnish  for  a finish,  for 
varnish  is  sure  to  crack  on  anything 
so  elastic  as  rattan.  I wonder  if  any- 
one can  tell  me  exactly  how  to  pre- 
pare the  burlap  that  is  used  in  place 
of  wall  paper?  Is  it  “sized”  before 
it  is  put  on?  If  so,  how  is  that  done? 


AGENTS  -$45^  A WEEK 


i— i M 

Mend  all  leaks  instantly  in  eraniteware,  hot  water  bagB,  tin,  copper,  I 
cooking  utensils,  etc.  No  heat,  solder,  cement  or  rivet.  Any  one  can  use  I 
them.  Fit  any  surface.  Smooth.  Sample  box,  lOo.  Complete  box,  assorted  I 
sizes,  25c,  postpaid.  Wonderful  opportunity  for  live  agents.  Wijte  today.  I 

Collette  Mfg.  Co.  Box  203  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  | 


Never  before  In  Cream  Separa- 
tor  history  could  you  get  a high 
grade  Separator  — with  gears 
running  in  a “Bath  of  Oil”— the 
superior  of  any  $85  to  $110  Sepa- 
rator.at  such  a low  d 1 rect  f rom- 
factory  price  as  I’ll  make  you. 
Save  825  to  $50  this  way.  I 
nake  and  sell  so  many  I can 
afford  to  make  the  price  as 
low  to  you  as  dealers  and 
jobbers  have  to  pay  In 

I-  . . __.rload  lots— spot  cash— for  other  high 
^■Jgrade  Separators. 

TAKE  90  UAYS’  FARM  TEST  OF  A 

CALLOWAY 
“Bath  in  Oil”  Separator 

Closest  skimmer  — Easiest  running —Easiest  to 
clean— No  trouble  oiling  or  danger  of  running  dry 
like  others,  which  alone  Is  worth  $50  extra*  Costs 
nothing  extra  on  a Galloway.  Send  roe  your  name 
toda-  so  1 can  write  you  my  Special  Proposition,  at 
the  price  I'm  making  direct  to  farmers  and  dairy- 
men, based  on  my  output  of  14,500  Galloways  this 
year.  I’ll  also  send  you  my  big  BOOK  FREE.  Ad- 
dresa-Wm.  Calloway,  Proa.,  WM.  CALLOWAY  CO. 
1033  Calloway  Station,  Watorloo,  Iowa 


SfaVii,1 

DIRECT  FROM 
FACTORY  TO 
YOU,  FREIGHT  PREPAID— 


Is  it  put  on  with  paste,  like  paper?  Is 
it  painted  and  varnished,  after  it  is 
put  on,  or  how  is  it  finished?  I saw 
it  in  the  dining  room  of  a friend’s 
house,  completed  ready  for  occupancy, 
and  could  not  tell  me  how  the  burlap 
was  treated.  I shall  be  very  grateful 
for  directions. — Mrs.  Florence  Hub- 
bard. 

it 

I have  just  finished  some  hook 
shelves,  with  Tom’s  assistance.  They 
are  perfectly  plain,  and  so  were  not 
difficult  to  fashion.  We  used  the  best 
quality  of  well  seasoned  pine  lumber, 
the  boards  being  about  eight  inches 
wide  and  an  inch  thick.  We  put  it  to- 
gether with  screws.  To  finish  the 
wood,  we  dissolved  an  ounce  of  per- 
manganate of  potash  in  three  pints  of 
boiling  water,  stirring  until  the  crys- 
tals were  all  dissolved,  then  let  it  boil 
for  five  or  ten  minutes.  This  was  ap- 
plied with,  a large  brush  and  with  tne 
grain  of  the  wood;  then  it  was  rubbed 
in  well  with  “waste”  that  we  obtained 
from  a furniture  store.  We  followed 
the  brush,  doing  but  a small  portion  at 
a time,  and  there  were  no  streaks. 
When  the  wood  had  become  dry,  we 
applied  linseed  oil  generously,  rubbing 
it  in  with  more  of  the  waste.  We  put 
on  two  coats  of  the  oil,  then  made  a 
rather  thin  polish  of  beeswax  and  tur- 
pentine which  we  applied.  We  are 
well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  our 
labor  and  like  the  bookcase  much  bet- 
ter than  we  should  had  we  painted  it. — 
Tom’s  Wife. 

it 

Do  you  find  it  hard  to  keep  your 
children  amused  on  Sunday?  It  seem- 
ed to  me  that  my  children  quarreled 
more  on  that  day  than  on  all  the  other 
days  of  the  week  put  together,  until  a 
friend  shared  her  idea  with  me.  It 
was  very  simple;  just  provide  a few 
hooks  and  toys  for  Sunday  that  cannot 
be  used  on  any  other  day,  and  that  are 
immediately  put  away  on  Sunday  if 
they  cause  any  quarreling.  If  you 
keep  to  your  own  rule  concerning  this, 
and  do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  coaxed 
into  bringing  out  the  Sunday  toys  on 
any  other  day,  you’ll  bless  the  hour 
when  you  read  this! — Mother  of  Seven. 

it 

I always  read  “Home  Talks”  in  our 
paper  the  first  thing,  and  find  many 
things  that  interest  me.  In  the  last  is- 
sue, I was  especially  interested  in 
what  M.  E.  B.  had  to  say  about  vacu- 
um cleaners.  I wonder  if  M.  E.  B.  will 
write  me  and  tell  me  all  the  particu- 
lars about  her  cleaner.  I think  I should 
like  one  just  like  hers,  judging  from 
what  she  says  about  it.- — Mrs.  J.  E.  An- 
drews, LaCrosse,  Kan. 

-Sj2- 

Cents,  Scents  and  Sense. 

(“Sir,”  said  she,  “it  is  my  business  to 
live  in  the  country;  t odo  cheerfully  the 
work  required,  and  to  enjoy  fully  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  afforded  with  due 
credit  to  mysc-lf  and  my  calling.” — The 
Editor. ) 

For  perfect  nutrition,  to  escape  the 
ills  of  improper  feeding,  the  taste  of 
foods  is  more  important  than  the  food 
content  which  may  in  itself  be  per- 
fect, but  is  entirely  valueless  and  per- 
haps harmful  in  a toxic  way,  unless 
the  digestive  fluids  are  encouraged  to 
flow  by  flavor  or  taste. 

You  cannot  possibly  taste  your  food 
before  chewing,  nor  can  you  properly 
prepare  the  stomach  for  its  reception 
except  by  the  aroma  or  perfume  waft- 
ed to  the  nostril.  “Tasting”  is  the  en- 
tire theory  and  practice  of  Fletcherism 
for  the  improving  of  health  which  has 
taken  so  many  people  in  Europe  and 
America  by  storm. 

The  countrywoman,  alone,  is  priv- 
ileged to  serve  on  her  table  the  deli- 
cious and  delicate  aromatic  vegetable 
fresh  from  the  earth.  She,  alone,  has 
unlimited  space  at  her  disposal  for  the 
growing  of  flowers,  perfumes  and  aro- 
matic “simples.”  She  saves  her  cents, 


The  Best 
Investment 

Any  Cow  Owner 
Ever  Made. 

That’s  what  MORE  THAN  A MILLION  COW 
OWNERS  the  world  over  have  found  the  DE  LAVAL 
cream  separator  to  be. 

A DE  LAVAL  FARM  SEPARATOR  costs  from  $35 
to  $160  according  to  capacity.  It  saves  butter  fat  and  pro- 
duces a cream  of  superior  quality  over  any  setting  system  or 
any  other  separator  every  time  it  is  used — twice  a day  every 
day  in  the  year. 

It  involves  far  less  labor  than  any  setting  system,  and 
runs  easier,  has  greater  capacity  and  lasts  from  two  to  ten 
times  longer  than  any  other  separator. 

That’s  how  a DE  LAVAL  separator  saves  its  cost  at 
least  the  first  year,  and  frequently  in  a few  months,  and  then 
goes  on  doing  so  right  along  for  an  average  of  twenty  years. 

Before  you  buy  any  cream  separator  be  sure  to  see  the 
local  DE  LAVAL  agent.  He  will  set  a machine  up  for  you 
and  give  you  a free  trial.  We  have  an  arrangement  with 
our  agents  whereby  you  can  make  a partial  payment  at  time 
of  purchase,  and  pay  the  balance  on  such  liberal  terms  that 
your  machine  will  more  than  save  its  cost  while  you  are  pay- 
ing for  it. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165-167  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


173-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 


29  E.  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 


14  & 16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 


Drumm  & Sacramento  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


1016  Western  Avenu. 
SEATTLE 


You  will  confer  a great  favor  upon  us  as  well  as  the  advertiser  if  you  mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when  writing. 


PARENTS  SAY:  — 

“ I want  my  children  to  read  the  best  literature  and  only  the  best” 

EXPERTS  ANSWER:  — 

“ Then  give  them  enough  of  the  best,  and  the  kind  they  not  only  ought 
to  enjoy,  but  will  enjoy.” 

This  MODERN  IDEA  is  the  basis  of 

THE  CHILDREN’S  HOUR 

Ten  volumes  of  the  world’s  best  literature  for  boys  and  girls. 
5000  pages.  700  selections.  200  authors.  700  pictures.  ' 
$2  on  receiving  books.  Balance  in  a few  monthly  installments. 

Endorsed  by  leading  edu- 
cators, authors,  and  pub- 
lic men.  President  Schur- 
man  of  Cornell  says  : — 

“The  efficacy  of  such 
stories  in  developing  a 
taste  for  literature  in  boys 
and  girls  can  scarcely  be 
over-estimated.” 


A Fascinating  Puzzle  Pic* 
ture  in  color  (21X18  in.),  details  about 
the  $500  prize  contest  and  a full  description  of 
“ The  Children’s  Hour  ” will  be  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress for  10  cents  in  stamps. 

Name 


Address 


Fill  out  here  and  mail  to  : — 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  CO.,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


Please  make  it  a point  to  always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when  you  write  in  response  to  an  advertisement. 


Japanese  Radish 
=SEED= 


Japanese  Giant  Radish,  Sakurajima,  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  of 
the  late  summer  root  crops.  It  is  good  when  eaten  raw  or  when  cooked 
like  turnips.  The  roots  are  enormous,  sometimes  weighing  as  much  as 
45  pounds. 

Last  spring  The  Fruit-Grower  gave  away  a large  quantity  of  seed  of 
this  delicious  vegetable  to  new  subscribers.  From  roots  produced  by  this 
seed  many  persons  have  reported  individual  radishes  weighing  as  much 
as  36  pounds. 

Seed  of  this  radish  will  not  he  offered  as  a premium  this  year,  but 
will  be  sold  outright.  The  Fruit-Grower  has  a small  supply  of  very  vig- 
orous seed  of  a fine  type.  You  can  secure  a generous  packet  of  this 
for  ten  cents  if  you  order  immediately.  Quantities  as  large  as  a halt 
pound  can  he  had  for  ?3.00.  Your  order  should  be  placed  immediately, 
however,  as  the  supply  is  very  limited  and  will  be  disposed  of  quickly. 

Send  in  your  order  today  for  some  seed  of  this  splendid  radish. 

The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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proving  herself  wise;  site  utilizes  her 
scents,  proving  herself  possessed  of 
discrimination  and  intelligence;  and 
she  shows  her  sense  by  refusing  to 
pay  middlemen  and  trusts  twenty  to  a 
hundred  times  the  value  received 
when  using  the  market  article  often 
diluted  with  worthless  and  harmful 
substance. 

For  my  own  table,  setting  aside 
onion  and  tomato  which  are  foods,  the 
indispensable  flavors  are  the  hot  cay- 
enne pepper  and  the  humble  and  de- 
spised garlic.  When  used  with  discre- 
tion cayenne  pods  take  the  place,  witli 
few  exceptions,  of  black  pepper  in  a 
very  superior  way.  Garlic  removes 
the  harsh  tang  from  cabbage,  onions 
and  turnips,  blending  salads,  soups, 
stews  and  pot  roasts  into  a harmoni- 
ous flavor,  never  twice  exactly  alike, 
and  when  carefully  used  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  garlic’s  individuality. 

The  European  peasant  woman’s 
children  who  have  become  of  financial 
importance  by  the  turn  of  fortune’s 
wheel  are  often  worthy  children  of  the 
nation;  but  they  do  not  inherit  the  gift 
of  fine  discrimination  as  witnessed 
by  their  avid  haste  to  put  aside  all 
memories  and  habits  of  their  simple 
origin.  In  this  they  have  deprived 
themselves  of  many  practices  of  real 
worth,  and  among  other  things  have 
condemned  my  favorite  garlic;  and 
they  have  led  many  others  to  do  like- 
wise. 

All  the  following  varieties  of  flavor 
can  be  grown  from  seeds  at  5 cents 
the  packet  for  very  best  quality,  and 
with  ordinary  garden  care  and  soil. 
Some  of  them  come  up  yearly  from 
the  first  planting,  while  others  live 
only  two  years;  but  this  class  leaves 
behind  them  large  families  of  young 
plants.  Mint  spreads  by  underground 
stems  and  requires  very  severe  han- 
dling, or  it  will  take  the  entire  herb 
bed  for  itself  alone. 

We  can  grow  parsley  for  soups,  sal- 
ads, stews  and  garnishments  for 
steaks,  fish  and  entrees.  Sage  is  an 
old  favorite  for  pork  and  all  sausages. 
Thyme  and  savory  are  for  all  force- 
meat, stuffed  vegetables  and  poultry 
and  fish  sauces  or  baking  pan  fish. 
They  make  variety  for  soups,  stews, 
salad  and  omelettes.  Mint  is  for  lamb, 
cookies,  sherbets,  jellies  and  baked 
fruits.  Caraway  and  coriander  are  for 
cookies  and  fancy  breads,  and  are  fine 
in  sweet  pickles.  Garlic  serves  for  all 
catsups,  mixed  or  plain  pickles,  and 
combination  cooking  of  all  kinds.  De- 
licious, crusty  bread  rolls  are  sprin- 
kled with  little  black  poppy  seed  for 
Sunday  morning  breakfasts,  and  they 
are  especially  good  with  a portion  of 
fresh  fruit.  Rosemary  is  nice  in  deli- 
cate sausages  and  macaroni  dishes 
with  cheese,  mushrooms  and  tomatoes. 

For  the  ailing  child  there  is  hore- 
bound  for  cough  syrups  and  candies. 
Hot  sage  tea  has  broken  up  many  a 
case  of  mountain  or  other  light  fevers 
by  inducing  a heavy  sweat  and  has 
been  the  steadfast  friend  of  many  on 
the  frontier.  Tansy,  wormwood  and 
pennyroyal  were  all  beloved  of  the 
wise  old  grand  ams  who  knew  the  use 
of  many  “simples.” 

Then  there  is  rue  for  the  chicken 
with  the  roup,  and  catnip  for  the  fam- 
ily cat  who  in  its  zeal  eats  too  many 
mice. 

The  countrywoman  may  share  the 
love  and  usage  of  garden  perfumes 
with  the  dainty  lady  of  culture.  Such 
a woman  shrinks  from  the  crude,  bot- 
tled odors  for  sale  at  the  druggists. 
Her  perfume  must  be  delicately  elu- 
sive, yet  of  distinct  identity,  and  al- 
ways what  she  herself  loves,  and 
never  another’s  choice. 

The  dried  root  of  the  Florentine  iris, 
the  orris  root  of  commerce,  is  a favor- 
ite of  all  who  love  violets.  Any  dealer 
in  seeds  and  plants  can  supply  the  dor- 
mant roots  for  setting  in  the  fall  of  the 
jear.  It  will  cost  you  15  cents  to  start 
your  own  for  home  drying. 

Toilet  waters  are  invaluable  for  the 
comfort  and  pleasure  of  a sick  child, 
for  the  relief  of  a bad  cold  in  the  head, 
for  bathing  the  head  with  a nervous 
ache,  and  for  refreshment  in  hot 
weather  with  either  a few  drops  in  the 
bath-  or  sprinkled  on  the  corner  of  a 
rough  towel. 


Lavender  vera  makes  a trim,  low 
border  hedge  for  walk,  garden  or  flow- 
er bed.  The  flowers  only  are  used  for 
loilet  water,  and  they  are  delightful 
dried  and  put  into  little  sachet  bags, 
sprinkled  among  body  and  household 
linens,  and  inside  the  case  of  sofa 
pillows,  tucked  in  the  corners.  The 
seeds  are  10  cents  per  packet. 

Red  clover  blooms  make  the  toilet 
water  known  as  “Le  Trefle,”  the  fa- 
vorite of  many  people  who  know  no 
limit  as  to  price.  Next  season  I am 
going  to  try  a toilet  water  made  of  the 
blooms  on  alsike  or  Swedioii  clover. 
The  iragrance  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  red  or  white  varieties,  and  I find 
it  charming. 

A most  delicate  and  pleasing  carna- 
tion flower  toilet  water  can  be  made 
of  the  little  Marguerite  carnation,  very 
easily  grown  from  seed  at  5 cents  per 
packet,  a most  profusely  blooming  va- 
riety, delicately  spicy  and  very  sweet. 
The  petals  of  very  sweet  red  roses, 
rose  geranium  leaf,  lemon  verbena 
leaf  and  even  rosemary  may  be  used 
to  blend  in  toilet  water,  which  should 
always  be  clean  smelling,  refreshing 
and  not  too  sweet,  and  can  be  made  at 
home  if  one  is  very  careful  to  have  the 
blossoms  fresh  and  perfectly  dried 
from  moisture  by  the  sun,  allowing  no 
dew  or  water  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  hands  or  tools. 

A cupful  of  purest  olive  oil  without 
odor  should  be  placed  in  a pint  fruit 
jar  and  kept  just  warm.  Pack  in 
enough  freshly  picked,  perfectly  dry 
flowers,  removing  the  green  calyx,  and 
let  it  stand  until  next  day.  Strain  out 
through  a bit  of  old  linen  handkerchief 
and  repack  jar  with  fresh  blossoms. 
The  more  often  you  strain  out  old 
blooms  and  put  in  fresh  ones  to  stand 
twenty-four  hours,  the  stronger  your 
perfume. 

At  the  last  straining  add  an  equal 
amount  of  best  grain  alcohol  and 
keep  it  mixed  for  a week  or  ten  days. 
To  make  it  mix,  keep  it  handy  and 
shake  often  enough  to  prevent  separa- 
tion before  the  alcohol  has  gathered 
all  the  perfume  from  the  oil.  When 
you  are  satisfied,  let  it  set  still  and 
separate  apart  so  the  alcohol  can  be 
drained  from  the  oil  and  bottled  to  be 
kept  in  a cool  dark  place. 

The  red  damask  rose  petals,  blooms 
of  lily  of  the  valley,  white  lilacs  and 
crab  apple  may  be  used  for  the  per- 
fumes if  your  taste  runs  to  perfumes 
instead  of  toilet  waters. 

When  intended  for  the  toilet  water 
or  “spirits”  the  perfumed  alcohol 
should  be  diluted  with  more  alcohol 
until  the  odor  is  clearly  faint  enough 
to  be  refreshing  only  and  never  sick- 
ening strong. 

For  the  girl  or  woman  looking  for 
pin  money,  flavoring  herbs  grown  in 
little  pots  for  kitchen  windows,  or 
dried  and  tied  in  air-tight  packages, 
plainly  labeled  as  to  name  and  size, 
should  sell  readily  at  holiday  time  on 
commission  from  the  family  butcher 
shop  or  grocery. 

Garden  grown  perfumes  and  toilet 
waters,  particularly  those  of  original 
blends  and  distinctively  pleasing, 
should  be  very  profitable  to  the  girl 
who  loves  to  grow  posies. 

MARTHA  MEDDLESOME. 
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Your  Dollar’s  Worth. 

("Sir,”  said  she,  “my  business  Is  living 
In  the  country;  to  do  cheerfully  the  work 
required,  and  to  enjoy  fully  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  afforded,  with  due  credit  to 
myself  and  my  calling.” — The  Editor.) 

The  firm  of  “Farmer,  Ltd.,”  is  fore- 
doomed to  failure  and  bankruptcy 
from  the  very  nature  of  his  humanity 
and  the  calling  chosen;  but  the  firm 
of  “Farmer  & Wife,  Co-Partners,”  pur- 
poses success.  To  make  this  success 
sure  and  unfailing,  “Wife”  must  be 
full  partner,  turning  due  and  equiva- 
lent values  into  the  partnership. 
Where  Wife  becomes  merely  an  un- 
profitable servant,  or  a pensioner  on 
the  firm,  the  resulting  failure  strikes 
“Farmer  & Wife,  Co-Partners,”  as 
truly  as  the  same  conditions  would 
bring  failure  to  “Grocer  & Son,  Co- 
Partners.” 

We  Americans  apparently  think  it 
unwomanly  to  stand  out  for  our  dol- 


Nation 


Fire” 

Eaters 

The  people  of  the  United  States 
are  known  all  over  the  world  as  a 
Nation  of  dyspeptics.  We  don’t  take 
time  to  eat  properly  or  to  eat  proper  food. 

Everyone  would  live  longer — be  healthier.^^V 
feel  better,  do  better  work,  and  do  it  with 
greater  ease  if  more  time  were  taken  in  eating 
and  more  UNEEDA  BISCUIT  eaten.  UNEEDA 
BISCUIT  are  the  most  nutritious  of  all  foods  1 
made  from  flour.  UNEEDA  BISCUIT  are 
always  fresh,  clean,  crisp  and  good. 
UNEEDA  BISCUIT  are  muscle  mak- 
ers  and  brain  builders.  In  short, 
the  National  Soda  Crackers  are 


Uneeda 

Biscuit. 


Never  sold 
in  bulk 


In  the  moisture-proof 
package 


BISCUIT  COMPANY 


lars’  worth  in  the  market  place,  as 
witnessed  by  the  widespread  fraudu- 
lent tricks  in  measures  and  weights. 
A dollar  represents  so  many  hours’ 
labor;  each  hour  of  labor  is  worth  so 
much  money  or  its  equivalent  in 
values;  and  when  either  factor  in  our 
problem  fails  to  carry  its  equivalent 
with  it  there  is  sin  against  eternal  ver- 
ities, and  the  wages  of  this  particular 
sin  are  death  to  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness of  women  throughout  the  land. 

How  much  food  has  gone  on  your 
table,  my  dear  lady,  co-partner  in  the 
firm  of  “Farmer  & Wife,”  that  came 
from  the  market  place,  and  might  have 
been  raised  on  your  own  land,  if  you 
had  the  necessary  time  to  do  it?  Gar- 
dens and  small  fruits  are  very  exact- 
ing at  special  times,  if  one  wants  first 
quality  food.  Many  women  have  so 
much  routine  household  work  from 
faulty  equipment  and  badly  planned 
houses,  they  are  unable  to  spare  the 
few  hours  necessary  at  the  moment  to 
clip  strawberry  runners,  to  tie  up  ber- 
ry canes,  keep  the  asparagus  bed  in 
condition,  and  care  for  succession  of 
crops  in  the  vegetable  garden,  with 
their  exacting  demands  for  weeding, 
cultivation  of  surface,  watering  and  the 
wise  use  of  fertilizers  to  crown  the 
work  of  supplying  a nutritious  table. 
The  hired  man’s  wages  are  so  high 
now  he  must  have  every  aid  to  effec- 
tive work,  and  steady  employment 
when  the  fields  offer  it.  The  boss 
cannot  spare  him  for  the  half-hour 
jobs  that  clamor  for  attention  at  our 
most  busy  season. 

Let  us  reason  together,  dear  lady  of 
the  co-partnership  of  “Farmer  & 
Wife.”  How  many  hours  each  week 
cioes  your  flat  laundry  work  consume 
of  your  very  valuable  time?  The  bet- 
ter part  of  two  days,  is  it  not?  For  a 
family  of  four,  the  necessary  flat 
washing — towels,  sheets  and  pillow 
cases,  tablecloths  and  napkins,  aprons, 
the  heavy  knit  cotton  and  the  partly 
woolen  underwear,  socks  and  stock- 
ings, the  overalls,  jumpers  and  work- 
ing shirts,  can  all  be  washed  at  the 
steam  laundry  and  ironed  by  the  man- 
gle for  about  50  cents  a week.  Be- 


If  you 


only  knew  what 
splendid  music  the 
Victor  brings  into 
your  home,  you 
wouldn’t  be  without 
one  for  a single  day. 

There  is  a Victor  dealer  right  in 
your  neighborhood  who  will  gladly 
play  any  Victor  music  you  want  to 
hear,  and  if  you  want  to  buy  he 
will  arrange  terms  to  suit.  Write 
us  today  for  his  name  and  address 
and  we’ll  also  send  you  complete  catalogs 
of  the  Victor  ($10  to  $100).  Victor-Victrola 
($75  to  $250),  and  Victor  Records. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

23rd  and  Ceoper  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co. , Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 


To  get  best  results,  use  only 
Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records 


Victor 


-You 


I can  grind  your  own  Meal, 
l Graham,  Hominy,  Rice,  Coffee, 
Spices,  etc  .nd  crack  grain  for 
poultry,  better  than  a miller— if 
you  have  this  mill.  Costs  $3.00 Freight 
Prepaid.  Grinds  easy 
k and  quick.  Lasts 
a lifetime. 


Black  Hawk 
Grist  Mill 

Write  for  Free  Book. 
Agents  wanted. 

A.  H.  PATCH,  (Inc.) 
Clarksville,  Tenn. 

Also  makes  Black  Hawk 
Cora  Shelters. 


ftfaplr’c  Flv  Fvif  lets  the  flies  and  mosquitoes 
uiai  n.  j l £>All  walk  out  at  top  of  screen  and 
pre\ents  their  return  into  the  house.  25  cents,  postpaid. 
Agents  Wanted. 

DR.  L.  W.  CLARK,  CARTERVILLE,  MISSOURI 
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tween  twenty-five  and  thirty  dollars 
a year  is  a generous  allowance  for 
lour  people;  say  $7  per  head  for  the 
household  pays  for  the  year’s  wash- 
ing, or  at  the  rate  of  $2.35  per  month 
for  a family  of  four. 

If  you  buy  $2.95  worth  of  food  per 
month  for  a family  of  four  that  you 
might  yourself  have  grown  on  your 
place,  if  you  had  the  necessary  time 
and  strength  to  use  for  such  a pur- 
pose, then,  by  sending  this  flat  wash- 
ing (which  uses  up  so  much  time  and 
precious  strength)  to  the  steam  laun- 
dry, you  can  pay  for  your  laundry 
work  by  growing  the  food  you  have 
been  buying  at  the  market  place. 

It  is  quite  true  you  may  have  been 
paying  for  this  $2.35  worth  of  supplies 
by  trading  produce.  I took  melons  to 
my  grocer  for  which  he  gave  me  3 
cents  apiece  credit  to  be  used  in  trade. 
He  sold  them  at  15  cents  each.  I got 
in  trade  a dollar’s  worth  of  sugar,  for 
which  he  received  $5  worth  of  melons. 
How  often,  in  trading  produce,  do  you 
pay  $5  for  a dollar’s  worth  of  sugar? 

If  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giv- 
ing $5  wortn  of  produce  for  every  dol- 
lar’s worth  of  sugar  or  other  supplies 
brought  into  your  home,  your  $2.35 
worth  of  supplies  you  get  every  month 
cost  you  $11.75  worth  of  value  ex- 
changed. 

Suppose  we  grew  that  $2.35  worth  of 
monthly  supplies,  pay  cash  at  the 
steam  laundry  for  the  time  and 
strength  consuming  flat  washing,  and 
get  an  equal  value  in  return  for  the 
$11.75  worth  of  produce  we  have  been 
giving  the  grocer?  We  will  then  be 
$9.40  ahead  of  this  very  interesting 
game  of  the  “dollar’s  worth.”  Also 
you  will  have  more  needed  out-door 
exercise  and  air,  a much  better  figure 
and  complexion,  along  with  a better 
temper,  and  there  isn’t  a woman  liv- 
ing, high  or  low,  who  doesn’t  make 
secret  petitions  and  efforts  to  acquire 
these  three  graces.  No  mere  man 
knows  their  worth,  but  we  do.  Then, 
too,  your  family  will  get  better  food, 
and  you  will  be  freed  from  the  dis- 
tressing odor  and  steam  from  the 
wash  tubs. 

If  you  want  equal  value  returned  on 
your  garden  supplies,  don’t  give  them 
to  the  grocer  or  any  other  middleman, 
but  ’ present  them  to  that  other  hog, 
the  Berkshire,  or  some  of  his  family 
kin,  and  he  will  be  gentleman  enough 
to  give  you  a dollar’s  worth  of  lard  and 
meat  for  every  dollar’s  worth  of  food 
from  the  garden  or  field.  When  you 
finish  off  a garden  row,  say  of  peas, 
broadcast  in  whatever  your  ground 
grows  successfully  and  piglets  relish. 

We  are  all  held  in  bondage  by  the 
traditions  of  our  domestic  work,  and 
tradition  deadens  and  dulls  our  wits 
as  no  poppy  or  mandragora  ever  brew- 
ed can  do. 

Let  us  make  a break  for  freedom  and 
get  our  dollar’s  worth  or  its  full  equiv- 
alent for  every  dollar’s  worth  of  work 
we  do  as  far  as  in  us  lies. 

'then  let  us  consider  our  personal 
capacity  to  accomplish  results,  giving 
due  weight  to  the  nature  and  require- 
ments of  our  calling,  our  family  re- 
sponsibilities, and  whatever  need  there 
be  for  us  in  the  improvement  of  com- 
munity affairs.  Can  we  not  weld  these 


HNSURANCE 

V The  Rock  Island  Lines’ 
V.  Agricultural  Depart- 

^ Ov  ment  ready  to 
If  ^ F>  help  every  far- 
live  mer  along 

along  Rock  ((  lV  Jts  lineS 
Island  Lines  1.1  . 

call  for  help  when  make 

you  need  it;  if  you  „ 

don’t,  buy  a farm  in  “ 

Rock  Island  territory  and 
make  money  easily. 

Write  Today 

for  free  information  about  oppor- 
tunities in  the  Rock  Island  States  of 
America.  We  will  help  you. 

L.  M.  ALLEN 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
359  La  Salle  Station 
Chicago 


broken  traditions  and  habits  with  the 
solder  of  proper  household  equipment 
and  arrangement,  into  new  methods 
that  pay  for  the  effort  in  quickened 
wits,  better  health,  a better  home  life, 
a better  bank  account,  all  bringing 
their  due  measure  of  success  and  con 
tentment? 

MARTHA  MEDDLESOME. 

it 

Ideal  Closets. 

There  are  too  many  builders  who  do 
not  realize  how  to  get  good  closets 
without  sacrificing  wall  spaces  that 
should  be  devoted  to  windows.  They 
are  only  beginning  to  discover  the 
value  of  allowing  closets  to  form  divi- 
sion walls  between  rooms.  In  this  way. 
the  shape  of  the  room  is  not  spoiled 
by  cut-off  corners,  or  extended  cup- 
boards, as  is  too  often  the  case  where 
the  closets  are  an  after  thought.  Be- 
sides the  appearance  of  the  room,  and 
the  extra  window  space,  the  desirabil- 
ity of  having  the  closets  form  parti- 
tions is  increased  when  we  realize 
how  they  deaden  sound.  With  such 
partitions,  persons  in  one  room  can 
talk,  or  read  aloud,  half  the  night  if 
they  want  to,  without  disturbing  the 
occupants  of  the  adjoining  room,  who 
may  want  to  sleep. 

When  finishing  the  closet,  don’t  for- 
get to  have  a chest  of  drawers  built 
into  one  end.  No  matter  how  wide 
the  closet,  let  the  drawers  extend 
clear  across  the  end.  They  may  be 
about  five  feet  high;  then  the  top  will 
make  a very  handy  shelf.  Place  a 
shelf  a foot  in  width  across  the  length 
of  the  closet,  and  if  desired,  across 
both  ends.  It  should  be  about  eight- 
een inches,  or  perhaps  two  feet  below 
the  ceiling.  Underneath  screw  in  hooks 
for  clothing.  Such  a closet  as  this  is 
a real  comfort.  It  will  hold  so  many 
things,  and  yet  is  easily  kept  in  order. 
I know,  for  I have  five  of  them  in  my 
house!  I could  get  along  without  a 
sitting  room  much  more  easily  than 
without  my  closets.  My  own  especial 
closet  is  wide  enough  to  allow  my 
trunk  placed  across  one  end,  and  that 
is  a perfect  delight  to  me.  My  best 
gowns  are  hung  near  the  ceiling  over 
the  trunk,  so  that  they  are  not  inter- 
fered with  when  the  trunk  is  open. 
They  are  not  so  easily  reached,  but 
then  they  are  not  so  frequently  requir- 
ed as  the  every-day  clothing.  I have 
long  bags  of  dark  dress  lining  to  cover 
them  and  keep  off  dust. 

The  inside  of  my  closet  door  is  cov- 
ered with  pockets  for  shoes  and  slip 
pers.  Above  the  chest  of  drawers,  I 
have  an  arrangement  that  really  de- 
serves to  be  patented!  Imagine  a 
wooden  frame  as  long  as  the  closet  is 
wide,  and  about  two  feet  in  width. 
This  frame  has  slats  across  it,  and  is 
fastened  to  the  ceiling.  The  object  of 
the  frame,  instead  of  fastening  the 
strips  to  the  ceiling,  is  to  preserve  the 
plastering.  Quite  a heavy  weight  can 
hang  from  the  frame,  when  thus  se- 
cured, without  injury  to  the  plaster- 
ing. Each  one  of  the  strips  is  covered 
, with  heavy  drilling,  one  side  of  which 
hangs  down  several  inches.  This  is 
used  to  pin  garments  to,  and  is  fine 
for  shirt  waists,  or  the  baby’s  white 
dresses  tnat  must  be  hung  out  of  the 
way  or  they  will  be  crushed. 

My  closet  floors  are  painted  and 
have  neither  rugs  nor  carpet.  They 
are  much  more  easily  kept  clean,  and 
there  are  no  dusty  places  for  moths 
to  breed  in.  NAOMI  ST.  JOHN. 
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An  Excellent  Suggestion. 

I have  learned  that  several  clubs 
have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
working  for  the  orphan’s  home  in 
which  we  are  all  becoming  so  inter- 
ested, and  it  seems  to  me  that  is  a 
good  plan  to  advocate.  Why  should 
not  the  readers  of  this  department  in- 
terest their  friends  and  organize  them- 
selves into  a club  for  this  purpose? 
Most  women  like  to  belong  to  a club. 
It  is  pleasant  to  have  some  good  rea- 
son for  meeting  together  at  stated  in- 
tervals— and  where  could  one  look  for 
a better  reason  than  to  work  for  home- 
less children?  The  different  clubs 
might  report  progress  to  Mrs.  Mother- 
j by,  and  that  would  make  the  work  still 
, more  interesting,  for  we  all  like  to 
| know  what  others  are  doing.  As  1 
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understand  it,  one  can  hardly  offer 
any  kind  of  assistance  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  this  home  that  is  not  most 
gratefully  received.  He  believes  that 
everything  that  comes  is  sent  through 
God’s  influence,  and  he  has  been 
known  to  give  thanks  for  even  a post- 
age stamp!  Very  well;  why  not  get 
up  a club  with  postage  stamps  to  be 
paid  as  dues  and  forwarded  to  the 
home? 

Suppose  a group  of  ladies  should  de- 
cide to  meet  once  in  two  weeks  to 
make  worn  garments  into  good,  whole 
clothing  for  little  children?  That 
would  not  cost  much  either  in  time  or 
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money,  and  it  might  be  a very  pleas- 
ant club  to  join,  for  there  is  a real  ex- 
citement to  a true  woman  in  getting 
something  good  out  of  something  that 
seems  worthless.  In  this  home  the 
children  do  not  appear  in  uniform, 
They  are  glad  to  get  whole  garments 
of  any  description. 

How  does  “The  Orphans’  Stocking 
Club”  appeal  to  you?  The  members 
would  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  their  club  was  of  some 
use  to  the  world,  and  one  can  have  a 
jolly  time  darning  stockings,  or  cut- 
ting them  down , when  a crowd  of 
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women  are  engaged  in  the  same  un 
pleasant  task!  I can’t  bear  to  fuss 
with  old  stockings,  but  I might  be  in- 
duced to  do  it  under  such  conditions. 

A club  with  a moderate  initiation 
fee  and  modest  dues  might  spend  the 
money  thus  obtained  in  gingham  and 
jeans,  and  make  a few  new  little  gar- 
ments on  their  days  of  meeting.  They 
might  enjoy  themselves  almost  as  well 
as  if  they  were  playing  bridge  whist 
for  prizes. 

Most  women  who  do  their  own  work 
get  too  tired  to  study,  and  the  literary 
clubs  weary  them;  but  they  need  com- 
panionship, and  some  outside  interest, 
and  I believe  work  of  this  sort  would 
appeal  to  farmers’  wives,  if  only  they 
could  once  get  started. 

MRS.  HORTENSE  W.  BROWN. 

The  Suffrage  Question. 

The  selfishness  of  the  average  wom- 
an is  often  commented  upon  by  men, 
and  almost  as  frequently  denied  by 
women;  but,  in  some  cases,  it  becomes 
too  apparent  to  be  denied.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  attitude  of  many  women 
toward  their  sisters  who  are  strug- 
gling for  the  advancement  of  their 
sex.  Every  question  is  referred  di- 
rectly to  themselves.  If  they  would 
not  like  the  change  proposed  they 
work  against  it,  almost  vindictively, 
giving  no  thought  to  it  in  relation  to 
womanhood  in  general.  Among  those 
who  remonstrate  against  woman  suf- 
frage are  women  holding  responsible 
positions  in  the  business  world,  posi- 
tions that  were  not  open  to  them  prior 
to  the  inauguration  of  the  suffrage 
movement.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
agitation  persistently  kept  up  by  wom- 
en suffragists,  those  positions  would 
still  be  closed  to  them,  yet  they  have 
not  only  neglected  to  give  credit  to 
those  who  have  opened  the  way  for 
them,  but  they  openly  array  them- 
selves against  those  who  would  go  still 
farther  in  their  work  for  women. 
Why?  Simply  because  they  do  not 
want  the  trouble  of  voting.  Neither 
do  I,  for  that  matter.  I dread  the 
duties  which  voting  will  force  upon 
women.  Nor  do  I expect  in  a general 
way  to  reap  the  privileges  that  have 
been  fought  for  by  these  pioneers 
among  women,  for  I am  a most  domes- 
tic wife  and  mother.  I was  married  at 
sixteen,  and  have  never  been  out  in 
the  world  to  earn  a dollar,  nor  do  I 
expect  to,  for  my  children  would  never 
allow  it. 

But  it  is  incomprehensible  to  me 
how  women,  smart  enough  to  rival 
men  in  the  getting  of  bread  and  but- 
ter, can  join  forces  with  women  who, 
ignorant  of  their  true  position  under 
the  laws  made  by  men,  are  doing  all 
in  their  power  to  retard  the  progress 
of  womanhood.  It  does  not  conform 
to  my  sense  of  justice.  It  “riles”  me! 
How  do  you  feel  about  it? 

NANCY  HILL. 

$ 

Southern  Stews. 

What  good  meat  stews  the  negroes 
make.  Have  you  ever  noticed  how 
much  more  "tasty”  they  are  than  the 
stews  made  in  Northern  states?  And 
ihey  are  so  inexpensive.  I have  had 
the  pleasure  of  spending  a few  months 
in  North  Carolina — miles  from  a lem- 
on—where  one  wondered  what  the 
cook  could  possibly  find  for  dinner! 

It  was  there  I became  enamored  of 
the  Southern  Stew. 

I remember  one  stew  made  of  bacon 
and  tomato  that  was  really  a triumph. 

A pound  of  flitch  bacon  was  boiled 
until  tender,  then  removed  from  the 
kettle,  and  ripe  tomatoes  that  had 
been  peeled  and  mashed  were  added 
to  the  liquid.  After  the  tomatoes  had 
boiled  a few  minutes,  a half  pint  of 
rice  was  added,  and  allowed  to  cook 
slowly  for  nearly  an  hour.  There  was 
hve  times  as  much  of  the  liquid  as  of 
he  rice,  which  is  the  proportion  that 
this  cook  considers  correct.  The  rice 
is  not  stirred,  but  the  dish  is  shaken 
occasionally,  to  prevent  the  rice  from 
sticking  on.  A dressing  for  this  was 
made  by  mashing  the  yolks  of  three 
boiled  eggs  and  chopping  the  whites, 
then  mixing  in  a tablespoonful  of  but- 
ter, a teaspoonful  of  the  beef  extract 
that  comes  in  porcelain  jars,  pepper, 
salt,  flour  to  thicken,  and  water  to 


make  about  a pint  of  gravy.  This  was 
poured  over  the  hot  rice  just  before  il 
was  served. 

Another  fine  stew  was  made  of  ba- 
con and  red  cowpeas.  A pound  of 
bacon  and  a pint  of  the  peas  were 
cooked  together  until  the  peas  were 
very  tender,  then  half  a pint  of  rice 
was  added.  This  was  cooked  in  plenty 
of  water  until  the  rice  was  done,  then 
the  extra  water  was  drained  off,  and 
the  peas  and  rice  set  on  the  back  of 
the  range  to  steam;  but  it  is  better  to 
have  just  enough  water  to  cook  the 
rice.  It  should  be  quite  dry  when 
done.  If  there  is  any  left,  cut  it  in 
slices  and  fry  it  for  breakfast. 

BARBARA  EGAN. 

To  Make  a Fireless  Cooker. 


Take  a good  new  bushel  basket,  and 
put  a few  more  nails  into  it,  so  it  will 
be  more  lasting.  Then  go  to  the 
prairie  haystack  and  make  a loose  hay 
rope,  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long,  and 
coil  it  so  it  can  be  handled.  Then  be- 
gin in  the  bottom  of  the  basket  and 
make  a hay  bottom  by  coiling  the 
rope  as  one  would  begin  a rag  rug. 
When  the  bottom  is  covered,  set  in  a 
good-sized  iron  kettle  and  continue  to 
fill  in  the  space  between  this  and  the 
side  of  the  basket.  When  the  lop  of 
the  basket  has  been  reached,  tuck  in 
the  end  of  the  rope  and  carefully  re- 
move the  kettle.  There  is  the  nest  for 
the  cooker.  Now  take  the  top  of  the 
basket  and  braid  or  coil  it  full  with  the 
hay  rope  and  secure  the  end.  Then 
take  some  cheese  cloth  and  line  both 
the  inside  of  the  basket  and  the  cover. 
The  hay  cushion  of  the  cover  should 
be  full,  so  that  when  it  is  in  place  and 
a broom-handle  put  through  the  han- 
dles it  will  fit  tight  and  keep  in  the 
heat.  Paint  the  outside  of  the  cooker 
to  preserve  it. 

None  of  "the  high-priced  cookers  will 
do  the  work  any  better  than  this  one. 
If  it  becomes  damp,  leave  it  open 
where  it  will  dry  out.  It  is  just  as  good 
to  protect  things  from  freezing,  by 
keeping  the  cold  out,  as  it  is  for  cook- 
ing, to  keep  the  heat  in.  One  of  these 
cookers  and  a good  fireless-cooker 
cook  book  will  greatly  lessen  the 
kitchen  labors.  It  cooks  vegetables 
without  filling  the  house  with  odors. 
The  finest  flavored  food  is  that  which 
is  prepared  without  loss  of  odor.  This 
is  why  the  French  drip  coffee  is  so 
fine.  Just  cook  corned  beef  and  cab- 
bage in  this  cooker,  and  you  will  un- 
derstand what  I mean.  After  boiling 
the  chicken,  to  be  fricasseed,  for  twen- 
ly  minutes,  then  put  it  into  the  cooker 
for  a couple  of  hours  or  longer  to 
complete  the  cooking.  The  cook  book 
tells  many  ways  to  use  the  cooker. 

DOCTOR. 

On  Preserving  Fruits. 

I think  most  housekeepers  subscribe 
to  the  general  laws  for  preserving 
fruit.  If  we  were  asked  to  tell  how 
we  do  it,  there  would  be  little  differ- 
ence in  our  directions.  All  the  same, 
no  two  of  us  would  follow  those  direc- 
tions in  exactly  the  same  way!  Most 
housekeepers  have  little  pet  methods 
of  their  own,  to  trivial  to  mention, 
perhaps;  but  of  great  importance  to 
themselves.  Aren’t  we  women  funny, 
when  we  come  to  analyze  ourselves! 

Now,  I’m  not  going  to  tell  how  to 
put  up  fruit.  I assume  that  you  can 
do  it  very  nearly  as  well  as  I can!  But 
I do  want  to  give  you  a recipe  or  two 
that  I’m  sure  is  not  in  general  use. 
For  instance,  do  you  know  how 
To  Preserve  Figs? 

For  ten  pounds  of  figs,  take  five 
pounds  of  sugar,  three  juicy  limes,  and 
a little  ginger  root.  On  the  day  before 
you  mean  to  preserve  your  figs,  cover 
them  with  cold  water,  set  them  over 
the  fire,  and  let  them  boil  for  an  hour, 
then  turn  them  into  a sieve  and  let 
them  drain  all  night.  Make  a syrup  of 
the  sugar,  and  add  the  juice  of  the 
three  limes  and  the  grated  peel  of  one. 

If  you  have  no  limes,  use  lemons. 
Cook  the  ginger  root  in  the  water  you 
use  to  make  the  syrup.  Boil  the  figs 
in  this  syrup  for  half  an  hour.  If  the 
syrup  seems  thin,  take  out  the  figs  at 
the  end  of  that  time  and  boil  the  syr- 
up until  it  is  thick  enough  to  please 
you.  The  secret  in  preserving  figs 
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he — so  has  the  girl  ’ _ 

Why  not  let  them  make  some  for  themselves.  A little  “spending 
money’’ is  a good  thing,  isn’t  it?  Didn’t  have  any  when  you  were  a 
youngster — then  you  know  how  you  felt.  Give  the  children  some  real 
pleasure  and  some  business  training  at  the  same  time.  Let  them  turn 
some  of  their  own  work  to  their  own  profit.  Not  a bad  idea,  eh ! 
We’ll  show  them  how.  You  give  them  a start.  They’ll  do  the  rest. 

Means  Big  Profits  on 
Your  Surplus 
Vegetables  and  Fruits 


AStahlCanning  Outfit 


Waste  saved  is  money  made.  Don’t  let  your 
surplus  go  to  waste.  Get  your  lull,  fair  profit. 
Why  sell  to  the  Cannery  and  let  them  make 
the  profit.  Make  it  yourself.  You  can,  if 
you  can  with  the  Stahl  Canning  Outfit.  Can 
in  glass  or  tin.  Always  a demand  at  your 
local  merchants,  hotels  or  restaurants  for 
home  canned  goods. 


Have  any  go  to  waste  last  year?  Spoiled 
on  your  hands — had  to  sell  when  market  was 
glutted  and  prices  down— had  to  take  low 
prices  because  bruised  or  wilted  in  hauling. 

Turn  this  loss  into  profit.  Thousands  are 
doing  it,  why  not  you  ? Costs  little  to  start, 
makes  big  money  from  the  start.  Write  to- 
day for  the  big  descriptive  catalog,  free 
for  the  asking. 

Stahl’s  Canning  Outfits  are  complete  canning  factories.  Over  100,000 
in  use.  i supply  everything  you  need.  Everything  shipped  direct 
from  my  own  factory  in  Quincy.  All  orders  filled  same  day  as 
received.  Valuable  formulas  with  every  outfit  Don’t  fail  to  get  my 
great  Canning  catalog.  Act  to-day,  NOW. 

F.  S.  STAHL,  Box  302-S,  Quincy,  III. 

Fully  Guaranteed 
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For  canning  all  kinds  of  fruit,  vegetables,  fish,  oysters  etc., 
offer  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  both  pleasant  and 
profitable  employment. 

They  are  made  in  various  sizes  and  styles,  both 
portable  and  furnace  for  stationary  and  kitchen  use. 

Let  us  send  you  our  descriptive  literature  and 
complete  price  list,  it’s  free , address 
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lies  in  the  proportions  of  limes  and 
ginger  root.  I nearly  always  use  more 
than  the  recipe  calls  for.  The  recipe 
calls  for  so  small  a quantity  of  ginger 
root  that  I won’t  mention  it.  Might 
as  well  not  put  in  any.  Now  I put  in 
enough  to  give  my  figs  a decidedly 
sharp  taste.  Some  of  my  friends  de- 
clare they  are  more  like  sweet  pickles 
than  preserves;  but  all  who  taste 
them  ask  for  the  recipe  just  the  same! 

Grapes  and  Prunes. 

Stew  grapes,  and  when  they  are  ten- 
der, put  them  through  a colander.  In 
another  dish  have  prunes  simmering, 
not  boiling,  until  the  pits  are  easily 
removed  with  a spoon.  When  all  the 
pits  are  removed,  add  tue  prunes  to 
the  grape  juice,  sweeten  to  taste,  and 
can  while  hot. 

Rhubarb  and  Orange. 

Use  one  orange  to  two  pounds  of 
rhubarb.  Squeeze  out  the  juice,  and 
grate  the  rind,  then  add  to  the  cook- 
ing rhubarb.  Can  while  hot.  This 
can  be  made  into  a most  delicious 
marmalade. 

Prune  Jelly. 

Stew  two  quarts  of  fresh  or  dried 
prunes  until  they  are  very  soft,  then 
strain  through  a colander.  Put  the 
juice  into  a porcelain  kettle,  add  half 
a paper  of  gelatine,  which  has  been 
dissolved  in  cold  water.  Also  add  a 
large  cupful  of  sugar,  boil  twenty  min- 
utes, and  pour  into  tumblers.  The 
prunes  may  be  made  into  sweet 
pickles. 

You  will  gather,  from  the  above  re- 
cipes, that  my  fad  is  to  mix  fruits.  You 
are  right.  A few  years  ago,  some  con- 
tributors to  this  department  furnished 
an  article  on  mixed  fruits  which  inter- 
ested me,  for  I found  two  suggestions 
that  I had  never  tried : T made  them 

mine  at  the  first  opportunity— tried 
them,  liked  them,  and  copied  them 
into  my  own  especial  book  of  favorite 
recipes. 

I wish  we  might  hear  from  more 
women  who  have  combinations  of  fruit 
that  they  have  found  satisfactory.  I 
would  get  very  tired  of  fruit  canned 


You  Can  Can 

Your  Fruits,  Vegetables  and 
other  Products  with  the  SLEM- 
MER  PORTABLE  CANNER— 
and  increase  your  profits  100  to 
300  per  cent. 

Operates  easily  anywhere.  Costs  lit- 
tle. Saves  waste.  Sold  under  binding 
guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money  back* 
Agents  wanted. 


I.  FRED  0WINGS  MFG.  CO. 


1015  Equitable  Bldg. 

BALTIMORE. 


MD. 


Our  Free  Book — 
“ Tur ?iing-  Waste 
Into  Profit is 
full  of  informa- 
tion, Ask  for  it, 
A Postal 
will  do. 


A safe,  very 
brilliant,  power- 
ful. steady,  white  " 
light.  Is  better  than  w 
i electricity  or  acetylene  \ 
I and  cheaper  than  kero-  1 
] sene. 

Every  lamp  Is  a 
complete  self-con* 
talned  miniature 
I light  works* 

I Clean— bright— odorless 
I —portable.  Made  in  over 
I 200  styles  for  every  pur- 
r>QTai«„<*pose\FulIy  guaranteed. 
Catalog  free.  Agents  wanted. 

THE  BEST  EIGHT  CO* 

277  E,  5th  Street 
Canton,  O* 


1TCHSFREE 

FOR.  SELLING  POST  CARDS 

kWe  positively  give  FREE  a STEM  WIND,  STEM  SET. 
".BEAUTIFULLY  ENGRAVED,  Plated  WATCH,  equal 
lin  appearance  to  Solid  Gold  Watch,  American  made* 
^guaranteed 5 years, and aboautlful  Ring 


. -'5th  an  Im.  Diamond,  for  selling 
Jfonly  20  packages  of  beautiful  high 
,^grade  art  post  cards  at  10c  a package. 
'Order  20  packages,  and  when  sold,  send 
— jb  %2.  and  we  will  positively  send  you  the 
Watch.BiagfcQflala.  WILLARD  WATCH  CO.;  Dept.  697 


Chicago 


in  the  ordinary  way  if  I were  obliged 
to  eat  it  three  times  a day,  all  winter. 

REGINA  STEINBACH. 

Subscription  expired?  Renew  today. 
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«S“  Prices  Reduced  For  Balance  of  Season. 

Your  Name  Will  Cet$2  Eggs 

For  SO  Cents  Per  Sitting 

The  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  are  the  greatest 
layers  in  the  world.  I keep  2000  of  the  celebrated 
Chamberlain  laying  strains  on  my  Experimental 
Farms,  and  to  increase  the  sale  of  my  Perfect  Chick 
Feed,  I will  send  to  any  one  who  will  send  me  their 
name  so  I can  send  them  my  Perfect  Chick  Feed  Cat- 
alogue, 2 sittings  of  Single  Comb  Brown  or  White 
Leghorn  Eggs  for  SI  for  the  2 sittings  of  13  eggs  each. 
Not  less  than  2 sittings  sold.  White  or  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rock  or  Rhode  Island  Reds  or  Silver  or  White 
Wyandotte  or  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  or  Single 
Comb  Black  Minorca  Eggs,  $1  per  sitting  of  13  eggs. 
Leghorn  eggs,  $6  per  100;  all  other  varieties  $8  per 
100.  Large  White  Pekin  Duck  Eggs,  $2  for  12  eggs. 
This  is  a rare  chance  to  get  a start  of  extra  fine 
stock.  Send  Post  Office  order  on  St.  Louis  and  have 
your  orders  booked  early.  Write  for  our  prices  on 
Old  Trusty  and  Buckeye  Incubators.  Freight  paid. 
W.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN,  ( The  Perfect  Chick  Feed  man) 
KIRKWOOD,  St.  Louis  County,  MO. 


“OCULU  M” 

Quick,  sure  and  permanent  cure  of  roup,  cholera, 
white  diarrhea.  America’s  leading  fanciers  use  and 
recommend  it: — “I  have  been  using  your  new  remedy, 
“Oculum,”  on  some  of  my  valuable  birds  and  it  has 
produced  good  results.  You  surely  should  have  a large 
sale  for  the  remedy  when  its  qualities  become  known 
among  poultry  fanciers.  Wishing  you  success,  I am, 
Yours  truly,  A.  C.  Hawkins.  Lancaster,  Mass.”  Breed- 
er of  America's  best  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyandottes. 
Send  dollar  for  bottle,  25  cents  for  trial  bottle  and 
dealer’s  name.  Sample  with  dropper.  10c.  If  it  fails, 
your  money  returned. 

Hancock  Inoculatum  Co.,  Inc.,  Box  5,  Salem,  Va. 


S.  C.  Buff  Orpington 

Eggs  and  Chicks 

Entered  three,  won  first,  second  Club  Special 
A.  P.  A.  Silver  medal  for  best  cockerel  in  show. 
Our  customers  make  as  high  as  $10.00  net  per  hen 
from  our  stock.  Fertility  and  safe  arrival  guaran- 
teed. Mating  list  free. 

ALFALFADELL,  Box  G,  FARNAM,  NEB. 


219  EGG  STRAIN  BARRED  PLY- 
MOUTH ROCKS 

Get  eggs  from  tested  breeders.  From 
all  pens,  15  for  $1.50.  30  for  $2.50;  50 
for  $3.50  and  $6  per  100.  Special  mat- 
ing, 15  for  $3,  30  for  $5,  50  for  $8  and 
$15  per  100.  After  May  15  from  all 
pens.  15  for  $1.25.  30  for  $2,  50  for 
$2.75  and  $4  per  100.  Special  mating, 
15  for  $2.  30  for  $3,  50  for  $5  and  $8 
per  100.  W.  A.  HARTMAN,  Box  S242, 
Winterset,  Iowa. 


Chicken  Business 


There'^  Fortunes 

__  in  it. 

Get  busy.  We  start  you.  Most  I 
successful  Poultry  Farin..j 
Thousands  to  choose  from.  ‘ 
r prices  on  fowls,  eggs, 
b incubators,  etc.  Big  illus- 
\ t rated, valuable  book  on  “Prof-* 
itable  Poultry,”  tells  how,  sent  for  four  cents. 

Berry’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box94,  Clarinda,  la. 

PFILE’S  65  VARIETIES 

Land  and  Water  Fowls.  Farm-raised 
stock,  with  EGGS  in  season.  Send  2 
cents  for  my  valuable  illustrated  descrip- 
tive Poultry  Book  for  1911.  Write  today. 

HENRY  PFILE,  Box  617,  Freeport,  III. 


Silver  Wyandottes  SmSS- 

son,  Minneapolis  and  Chicago.  Illus' 
trated  and  descriptive  catalog  free* 
W.H.Doran.Box  F17.Hollandale,  Wis 


BEST  POULTRY  AND  FRUIT  MAGAZINE 

published.  25  cents  a year.  Descriptive  literature  free. 

AMERICAN  HEN  MAGAZINE,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Iinnrn  rrr\  I AV’  POULTRY  PAYS.  Stock 
I)  1\ Ij LA-  1 U'faA  I Eggs,  Chicks.  Catalog  free. 

H.  RUBLE.  Box  21,  ALBERT  LEA,  MINNESOTA. 


Cents  A Rod 

For  18-m  Hog  Fence 

14*4c  for  24-inch 
16Mc  for  26-inch 
24c  for  42-inch. 

26c 'for  46-inch. 
HeavyPoultryFence 
CATALOG  FREE 
78  other  styles  alb 
sold  on 

30  DAYS  TRIAL 

rock-bottom  prices 

Ottawa  Mfg.  Co  608  King  St. .Ottawa.  Kan 


[ STOUT— STRONG-DURABLE— CHEAP 

Brown  Fences  will  outlast  any  other  because  of 
heavier  wires  and  thicker  galvanizing.  Investigate 
before  you  buy.  160  styles  for  all  purposes. 

Bargain  Prices-14c  Per  Rod  Up  | 

delivered  at  your  railway  station.  Send  today  for  ™ 
catalog  and  free  sample  for  test. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  & WIRE  CO.. 

Dept,  u CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Cents  a Rot/ 

For  18-in.  14  3-4c  for  22-ln.  Hog  [FHp=jp:^ 

Fence;  15c  for  26-inch;  18  3-4e  ^ ^ . 

for  32-inch;  26e  for  a 47-lnch 
Farm  Fence.  48-inch  Poultry  IpT^jpnf 
fence  28  l-2c.  Sold  on  30  days 
trial.  80  rod  spool  Ideal  Barb 
Wire  $1.45  Catalogue  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  103  M UNCI E,  IND. 


FENCE  Mado?—** 

Madeof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 

polled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days*  free  trial. 
We  pay  al  I freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  125  Winchester,  Indiana. 


IcM  ijr 

OULTRY  GOSSIP 

CM'  \ > 

Items  of  Interest  to  the  Man  who 

Keeps  Poultry 

A Business  Man’s  Hobby. 

Canon  City  is  one  of  the  numerous 
valley  towns  of  Colorado,  nestling 
along  the  Arkansas  river,  which  at 
that  high  altitude  is  only  a brawling- 
stream.  The  foundation  of  its  prosper- 
ity is  fruit-growing  and  around  a small 
nucleus  of  blocks  devoted  to  business 
houses  the  orchards  stretch  away  for 
several  miles,  much  of  the  planted 
area  being  cut  up  into  city  blocks  by 
intersecting  streets.  Sometimes  these 
blocks  are  sub-divided  into  residence 
lots,  with  dwellings  prettily  ensconced 
among  the  trees  and  shrubs  and  again 
devoted  to  but  one  orchard  with  the 
one  mansion  of  the  owner.  Among  the 
acquaintances  I made  on  a recent  visit 
was  W.  Babberger,  a studious  and 
scholarly  photographer  and  artist.  Re- 
sponding to  an  invitation  to  visit  his 
home  about  a mile  out,  to  and  from 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  wheel  on 
his  bicycle,  I found  every  foot  of  his  j 
large  yard  made  productive  by  tree,  j 
shrub  or  flower.  In  the  rear  was  a 
poultry  run,  with  a fine  flock  of  egg- 
producing  hens  attentive  to  the  call  of 
their  master.  But  what  especially  at- 
tracted my  attention  was  a long  line 
of  snow-white  bee  hives  that  stretched 


of  the  pathology  of  this  scourge,  and 
combining  science  with  experiment, 
had  evolved  a preventive  system 
which  afforded  him  a fair  measure  of 
protection. 

Besides  the  bees  and  poultry,  the 
fruit  of  various  kinds  yielded  bounti- 
fully and  swelled  the  income  of  only  a 
moderate  sized  yard  into  a sum  that  | 
alone  would  have  sufficed  for  the  up- 
keep of  a family.  But  it  was  not  the 
dollars  and  cents  that  were  the  chief 
attraction  in  these  home  industries. 
The  diversion  from  business  cares  and 
the  pleasure  of  a close  and  daily  asso- 
ciation with  nature  in  her  manifold 
forms  were  the  rewards  that  formed 
the  strongest  incentive  to  the  carrying 
on  of  this  home  work,  and  the  example 
here  is  one  that  would  rejuvenate  and 
captivate  many  a tired  and  nervous 
business  man  of  the  town  and  city, 
from  Mr.  Babberger’s  example  it  is 
obvious  that  all  the  brood  of  petty  ob- 
jections that  obtrude  themselves  when 
the  adoption  of  hobbies,  diversions  or 
recreations  or  by  whatever  name  you 
choose  to  call  them,  are  up  for  con- 
sideration, may  be  swept  away  in  the 
face  of  a determined  resolution  to  act 
Missouri.  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 


NEAT  APIARY  AT  CANON  CITY,  COLO. 


across  the  yard,  embowered  by  trees. 
Everything  about  these  hives  was  spot- 
lessly clean,  and  if  there  is  any  induce- 
ment in  the  environment  for  bees  to 
make  honey,  such  inducement  was  cer- 
tainly present  here.  Questioned  as  to 
how  he  found  it  possible  to  keep  an 
apiary  in  such  an  immaculate  and  ap- 
parently prosperous  condition,  Mr. 
Babberger  admitted  that  it  would  not 
be  possible  without  the  assistance  and 
co-operation  of  his  wife,  who  during 
the  swarming  season  kept  a watchful 
eye  on  the  migrating  swarms  and  thus 
gave  him  an  opportunity  at  dinner 
time  when  he  returned,  to  safely  hive 
them.  Colorado  bees  are  proverbially 
heavy  producers,  not  that  they  are 
more  industrious,  but  on  account  of 
the  rich  harvest  of  nectar  they  find 
awaiting  them  in  the  numerous  alfalfa 
fields  which  are  found  scattered 
throughout  the  orchard  area.  Mr.  B. 
informed  me  that  one  of  his  colonies 
had  garnered  the  prodigious  crop  of 
fourteen  supers  of  thirty-two  sections 
each,  amounting  to  the  enormous  total 
of  448  pounds.  The  year  before  the 
twenty-five  colonies  had  produced 
3,200  pounds;  the  present  year  2,200 
pounds.  Certainly  that  is  a record  for 
a veteran  apiculturist  to  be  proud  of, 
much  more  a man  who  spent  his  days 
in  town  absorbed  in  an  exacting  busi- 


What  My  Fowls  Did  and  What  They 
Could  Do. 

The  most  interesting  as  well  as  most 
exact  thing  in  writing  of  poultry  is  a 
record  that  shows  what  a given  flock 
of  fowls  have  really  done  in  the  way 
of  profit  in  a year. 

My  flock  in  1910  consisted  of  about 
fifty  R.  C.  Buff  Leghorns.  As  I raise 
no  stock  for  dressed  poultry  and  little 
for  sale  anyway,  my  Leghorns  are 
kept  merely  for  egg  production. 

These  fowls  were  divided  into  three 
lots,  the  eggs  from  each  pen  being  sold 
respectively  at  $1,  $1.50  and  $2  per 
sitting— few  at  the  latter  price. 

Quite  a few  cockerels  were  sold  for 
breeding  purposes  at  $1.50  to  $2.50 
each. 

As  I have  no  time  to  care  for  chick- 
ens, I had  forty-five  raised  up  to  six 
weeks  old.  These  cost  me  $10.50.  I 
also  paid  $20  for  breeding  stock  so 
that  where  my  last  year’s  profit  seems 
very  small  it  must  be  remembered  that 
I spent  $30.50  outside  the  profit  shown 
for  the  increase  of  my  flock. 

35  dozen  eggs  sold  for  hatching  $35.25 


Stock,  mainly  cockerels,  sold...  20.50 
Eggs  sold  at  the  stores — profit 
over  cost  of  production 13.62 


Total  $69.37 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gombau/t’s 

Gaustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 


A Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strainea  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 


Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 

r jPa 


Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 


As  a Human  Remedy  tor  Rheumatism, 


Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  Is  invaluable. 

Fi  . . - . ... 


ivery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1,50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  G3?“Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 


The  Lawrence-Wllllam*  Co., Cleveland,  0. 


^jT^T.THE 

ANIMALS 

FRIEND 


Keeps  flies  and  all 
insects  and  pests  off 
animals  — in  barn  or  pas- 
ture—longer  than  any  imi- 
tation. Used  and  endorsed 
6ince  1885  by  leading  dairy- 
men and  farmers. 


$1  worth  saves  $20.00 


_ in  milk  and  flesh  on  each 

cow  in  a single  season.  Cures  sores,  stops  itching 
and  prevents  infection.  Nothing  better  for  galls. 
Kills  lice  and  mites  in  poultry  houses. 


SEND  $1  yonr  su ppi yx y on 


Shoo -Fly  to  protect  200 

cows,  and  our  8 - tube  gravity  sprayer  without 
extra  charge.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory.  W nt© 
for  Booklet,  free.  Special  terms  to  agents. 

Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  31  1301  N.  10th  St.,  Philada. 

Editor  knows  from  experience  that  Shoo-Fly  is  0.  E. 


BSORBINE 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Soreness 


from  any  Braise  or  Strain ; Cures 
Spavin  Lameness,  Allays  Fain. 


l)oes  not  Blister,  remove  the  hair 

or  lay  up  the  horse.  $2.00  a 

Before  After  bottle,  delivered.  Book  1 E free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  liniment  for  mankind.  For 
Synovitis,  Strains,  Gouty  or  Rheumatic  Deposits, 
Swollen,  Painful  Varicose  Veins.  Allays  Pain. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write.  *1  and  $2  per  bottle 
at  dealers  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 
W.F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  34  lemple St., Springfield,  Mass. 


Cheap  as  Wood. 


We  manufacture  Lawn  and  Farm  Fence.  Selldirect 
ehippingtousers  only. at  manufacturers’  prices. 
agents.  Ou rcatalog  is  Free.  Writefor  it  today. 
UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO.  976  IOth  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Don’t  Wear  a Truss 


NEW  RUPTURE  CURE 

Brooks’  Appliance.  New 
discovery.  WonderfuL 
No  obnoxious  springs  or 
pads.  Automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts 
together  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves 
No  lymphol.  No  lies. 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on 
trial.  Pat.  Sept.  10,  ’01. 
CATALOGUE  FREE 
C.  E.  BROOKS, 

3820  Brooks  Building, 
Marshall,  Michigan. 


Don’t  Wear  a Truss 


STUART  S PLAS-TR-PADSaredlffereat 

from  the  painful  truss,  being  made 
self-adhesive  purposely  to  hold  tha 


rupture  in  place  without  strap*. 


buckles  or  springs-— cannot 
so  cannot  chafe  or  compress 
_ against  the  pelvio  bone.  The 
most  obstinate  cases  eured  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  home.  Thousands  have 
successfully  treated  themselves  without 
hindrance  from  work.  Soft  as  velvet^-eaay  to 
apply — inexpensive.  Process  of  cure  is  natural, 
so  no  further  use  for  trusses.  We  prove  what  wo 


IAL'OF  PLAPAO  say ^ send^ng^outrial  °f Plap^o 


P absolutely  FBE*  , Write  TODAY, 

Address-PUPAO  LABORATORIES,  Block.220,  St.  Lonu,  Ho. 


V*  Fish  Bite  and  fill^^ur  baake# 


V if  you  use  Magic-Fish-Lure.  Bes» 

fish  bait  ever  discovered.  Keeps  you  Dusy 

...in ^.,4-  TiTn.'tn  fa.Hqv  ann  get  cs 


j pulling  them  out.  Write  to-day  andget  a 
f box  to  help  introduce  it.  Agents  wanteo 


JX  iu  ueip  1UUUUULO  IV.  2 V, _ 

• F.  Gregory,  Dept.  54,  St#  Louis# Mo 


8 to  20  F‘  s,e*' 


Wood  P« 
ing  & Power  Mill. 
For  description 
and  price  address 
Leach  Windmill  Co 
Joiiet,  111.,  U-  S.  A. 


ness  that  kept  him  busy  every  minute 
of  his  time.  I must  not  omit  to  record, 
however,  that  bee  keeping  in  Colorado 
is  not  exempt  from  troubles.  The  in- 
sidious disease  of  foul  brood  is  quite 
prevalent  and  whoever  aspire  to  suc- 
cess in  apiculture  must  he  prepared  to 
cope  with  this  formidable  antagonist. 
Mr.  Babbarger  had  made  a close  study 
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[Rememberthe  sacred  dutyyouowethe  dead] 
REPUBLIC  CEMETERY  FENCES  AND  GATES 

Will  protect  and  be.atify  the  resting  place  of  your  departed  loved  I 

ones  They  are  inexpensive  and  almost  everlasting.  Made  of  large  | 
heavily  galvanized  rust  proof  wires.  Exclusive  attractive  designs. 

Special  prlcesto  churches  and  cemeteries. 

A Postal  Will  Bring  Oar  Catalog. 

Republic  Fence  4 Gale  Co.,  225  Republic  St.,  N.  Chicago,  11L  , 
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Cost  of  advertising,  etc $ 9.86 

Cost  of  hatching  and  raising  30 
chicks  up  to  six  weeks  old.  . . . 12.50 
19  pullets 20.00 


Total  cost  $42.36 

Net  profit $27.01 


In  a word,  my  fifty  hens  paid  for 
twenty  pullets  and  the  expense  of 
starting  thirty  chickens  with  a net 
profit  of  $27.01  besides. 

I happened  to  have  access  to  the 
books  of  a friend  of  mine  who  keeps 
R.  I.  Reds  both  for  poultry  and  eggs, 
though  no  stock  or  eggs  are  sold  for 
breeding  purposes.  His  account  is 
very  exact  and  minute,  and  as  he 
raises  all  his  own  stock,  I thought  it 
would  be  interesting  to  see  what  can 
be  done  where  one  has  the  time  to 
make  a business  of  poultry  for  profit. 
In  this  account  an  inventory  of  stock 
and  grain  on  hand  is  taken  every  year. 
The  old  hens  are  valued  at  50c  each, 
the  pullets  at  75  cents,  cocks  and  cock- 
erels at  whatever  their  actual  selling 
value  is,  and  all  chickens  for  dressing 
reckoned  the  same  way.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  and  beginning  of  the  next, 
another  inventory  is  taken,  and  the 
increase  of  stock  through  stock  raised 
or  bought  and  reckoned  on  the  same 
basis  of  values  as  before  is  accredited 
as  a part  of  the  year’s  profits. 

The  start  was  made  with  the  follow- 


ing stock  on  hand,  viz: 

29  Hens,  valued  at $14.50 

45  Pullets,  valued  at 33.75 

3 Cocks,  valued  at 3.00 

Grain,  valued  at 1.85 


Total  $58.08 

Products  sold  from  this  flock. . $241.26 
Cost  of  feed 145.64 


Balance  showing  net  profit.. $ 95.62 
The  grain  in  stock  amounted  to 
$60.42  which,  together  with  the  $95.62 
net  profit,  made  a balance  of  $156.04. 

This  was  a total  profit  of  $2.02  each 
for  all  the  fowls,  including  cocks. 

The  next  year  started  with  146  fowls, 
not  including  small  cockerels  not  quite 
large  enough  to  dress  off. 

This  year  the  net  profits  were  $277.50 


Additional  gain  in  stock 71.25 

Total  profit  $348.75 

Average  profit,  per  fowl 2.38 


The  last  year  of  which  I have  a rec- 
ord started  with  180  fowls  as  feeders, 
not  including  chickens  kept  to  be 
dressed  off  when  large  enough. 


The  net  profits  were $400.54 

Gain  in  stock 167.30 


Total  profit $557.84 

Average  profit,  per  fowl 3.10 


At  first  sight  the  profits  appear  very 
large,  especially  since,  as  the  flock 
was  increased  the  net  profit  per  head 
increased  rapidly. 

This  is  explained,  however,  by  the 
fact  that  a large  proportion  of  the  in- 
crease was  due  to  the  large  amount  of 
chickens  raised,  which  made  the  year- 
ly gain  in  value  of  stock  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  net  profit;  however, 
this  was  a real  profit,  since  the  stock 
thus  kept  for  future  breeding  would 
easily  have  sold  for  even  more  than 
its  estimated  value. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  the 
sale  of  eggs  above  the  last  year  of  this 
record  amounted  to  $643.97,  which 
more  than  paid  all  the  cost  of  feed  for 
the  fowls  as  well  as  some  600  chickens 
raised  that  year. 

At  the  close  of  this  record,  there 
were  on  hand  428  head  of  breeding 
stock  and  98  chickens  large  enough  to 
dress  for  market. 

ALBERT  F.  TENNY. 
Massachusetts. 

How  to  Prevent  White  Diarrhoea. 

Bear  Editor:  I was  losing  my  young 
chicks  last  year  by  the  dozen,  when  I 
noticed  Walker’s  Roup  and  Cholera 
Remedy  recommended  by  a lady.  I 
sent  (M.  O.)  for  two  50c  packages  to 
the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  F.  10, 
Lamoni,  Iowa,  and  can  say  that  it  not 
only  cured  all  the  sick  ones,  but 
checked  and  stopped  the  disease 
(white  diarrhoea);  and  I had  fine  luck 
• ith  my  later  hatchings — raised  prac- 
tically all  of  them. 

MRS.  C.  C.  JONES,  Blackwater,  Mo. 


HE  CAR  FOR 

THE  FARMER 

Farmers  Make  Automobile  History  By 
Making  the  Makers  Make  the 
Cars  They  Demand. 

That  the  power  and  the  willingness 
of  the  farmers  to  buy  motor  cars  is 
the  greatest  factor  in  shaping  the  fu- 
ture of  the  automobile  industry  would 
not  be  admitted  in  urban  auto  circles, 
and  is  not  yet  fully  recognized  by  most 
of  the  manufacturers. 

One  manufacturer,  however,  and  an 
influential  one,  has  had  his  finger  on 
the  pulse  of  the  average  economical 
agriculturist  for  years,  and  his  esti- 
mate of  the  importance  of  this  great 
class  to  the  maintenance  and  develop- 
ment of  the  motor  car  industry  is  now 
an  open  page  of  unusual  interest. 

E.  M.  Flanders,  whose  initials  are 
written  large  in  the  name  of  the  great- 
est manufacturers  of  automobiles  in 
the  world,  the  E.  M.  F.  Company  of 
Detroit,  decided  about  a year  ago  that 
it  was  time  to  meet  the  waiting  de- 
mand of  the  average  well-to-do  farmer 
for  a car  at  a reasonable  price  from 
his,  the  farmer’s  standpoint. 

As  the  E.  M.  F.  Company  has  no 
secrets  of  shop  talk  or  selling  policy, 
it  betrays  no  confidence  to  report  the 
substance  of  the  talk  between  Mr. 
Flanders  and  his  engineer,  Heaslet, 

. which  resulted  in  the  production  of  a 
full-sized  five-passenger  fore-door  auto 
at  less — materially  less — than  $1,000. 

“Heaslet,”  said  Flanders,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1910,  “we’ve  got  to  produce  a 
car  for  the  farmers,  a fully  equipped 
touring  car,  as  good  as  anything  that 
has  ever  gone  out  of  this  factory,  to 
sell  under  four  figures.” 

“On  the  basis  of  all  data  and  expe- 
rience up  to  date,  it  can’t  be  done,” 
said  Heaslet. 

“Well,  then,  we’ve  got  to  get  some 
new  data  and  new  experience  for, 
mind  you,  this  car  must  sell  materially 
below  $1,000;  not  for  $999.99,  nor  $999, 
nor  $990,  nor  $900.  No  nines  will  go. 
The  price  to  the  farmer  must  be 
pocketbook-appreciably  below  $1,000. 

I have  had  my  finger  on  his  purchas- 
ing pulse  for  three  years  now,  and  it 
doesn’t  beat  above  $800.  But  it’s  nor- 
mal and  steady  at  that  rate.  Of 
course,  the.  best-to-do  farmers  are  buy- 
ing E.  M.  F.  machines  at  $1,500  and 
up;  but  I have  in  mind  the  great  mass 
of  just  Well-to-do  farmers  that  are 
waiting,  that  haven’t  bought  yet,  or 
have  been  satisfied  with  secondhands 
— no,  not  satisfied,  because  these 
farmers  have  high  pride  in  new  things 
— but  their  pride  is  poised  with  pru- 
dence. They  have  contented  them- 
selves with  the  cast-offs  of  auto  enthu- 
siasts, because  of  the  price  only.  That 
price  is  the  point  we  must  reach  in 
this  new  car.” 

“We  can,  perhaps,  build  a car  for 
$800,  but ” 

“Wait  till  you  get  it  all  before  you  j 
give  any  figures.  We  mustn’t  make  I 
the  mistake  common  to  most  auto  ! 
manufacturers — that  the  average  farm- 1 
er  is  a novice  in  handling  machinery; 
that  he  must  not  be  trusted  with  any- 
thing more  complex  than  a two-speed 
power-consuming,  noisy,  ‘fool-proof 
planetary.’  When  we  think  it  out  right- 
ly, you  and  I both  know  that  outside  of 
mechanical  engineers,  no  class  of  men 
are  better  practical  mechanicians  than 
the  farmers.  Men  who  can  operate, 
adjust  and  repair  every  machine  re- 
quired on  the  modern  farm,  from  a 
horse  clipper  to  a self  binder,  with  the 
simplest  kind  of  tools,  are  not  going  to 
be  ‘stumped’  with  a motor  car  that  any 
other  class  of  men  can  be  trusted  with. 
Make  it  three-speed  ‘20’  with  ample 
power  allowance.” 

“I  was  about  to  say  that  we  can, 
perhaps,  build  such  a car  for  $800,  but 
we  can’t  market  it  and  make  a profit,” 
replied  Heaslet,  who  had  been  doing 
some  figuring. 

“Good;  that’s  more  than  I expected 
to  get  from  you.  Now,  listen:  We 

don’t  have  to  make  a market.  I tell 
you  the  farmers  are  waiting  for  it. 
They’ve  read  their  eyes  out  about 
autos.  They  know  all  about  E.  M.  F. 
cars.  But  these  average  good  buyers 


POWER 


COME  COMPLETE 

TRUCK 


SPRAYERS 


HEADY  TO  RUN 

PUMP 


GUARANTEED  10  YR8. 

ENGINE 


Trussed  Steel  Truck,  low 
center  of  gravity,  short  turn, 
can’t  tip.  Three  point  suspen- 
sion. Pressed  steel  wheels. 


Best  Triplex  Pump.  Vana- 
dium shaft,  bronze  lined,  ac- 
cessible valves,  lbs.  pres- 
sure. .Steady,  Strong,  Sure. 


LO-DOUN  SPRAYER  COMPANY 

589  PENN  Ave.  of  AMERICA  DETROIT,  MlCH. 


Kerosene  or  Gasoline  Bn 
glne.  Iteverslble,  valveless, 
automatic,  guaranteed. 

GET  CATALOGUE  QUICK 
ONLY  ONE  PROFIT 


ONE 

PRICE 


$287.00 

FT  0.  B.  DETROIT 


just  can’t  afford  a four-figure  car.  All 
we  have  to  do  is  to  announce  this  new 
one.  As  for  profit,  we  don’t  expect  to 
make  any  on  the  basis  of  your  ‘data 
and  experience  up  to  date,’  as  you  put 
it.  We  will  be  content  to  lose  a little 
on  the  first  1,000  cars,  or  break  even 
on  the  first  5,000.  But  we’re  going  to 
sell  10,000  or  20,000  or — I don’t  know 
how  many  more.  That’s  one  thing  I 
haven’t  a line  on  yet,  the  size  of  this 
$800  touring  car  market.  But  it  will 
be  big  enough.  Now  you  just  build 
the  touring  car  to  cost  $800,  or  near 
that  figure,  on  a basis  of  1,000  cars. 
The  market  is  made  and  profits  will 
be  made  by  the  quantity  demanded 
within  a year.” 

Heaslet  went  at  it,  and  after  meet- 
ing and  overcoming  many  obstacles 
and  repeated  failures,  he  did  it. 

The  result  is  the  Flanders  “20” — de- 
signed along  the  lines  of  all  other  E. 
M.  F.  touring  cars;  having  full  fore- 
door body,  ample  seating  room  for 
five  adult  passengers,  only  six  inches 
shorter  wheel  base  (102  inches)  than 
the  larger  models,  and  carrying  every 
guaranty  that  goes  with  other  E.  M.  F. 
cars. 

This  car  has  already  been  announc- 
ed at  $800,  and  the  orders  are  being 
placed  rapidly,  as  was  anticipated. 
Yours  will  have  to  take  its  turn,  and 
the  quicker  you  place  it  with  your  deal- 
er, the  sooner  you’ll  have  the  car,  of 
course. 

The  E.  M.  F.  “30”  fore-door  touring 
car  is  now  sold  for  $1,100.  It  is  worth 
it  on  the  E.  M.  F.  value  basis,  and  is 
not  approached  in  any  other  make, 
even  for  much  more  money. 

In  these  two  cars  the  E.  M.  F.  com- 
pany has  met  all  the  demands  of  both 
the  average  farmers,  and  the  better- 
fixed,  who  can  afford  to  pay  a little 
more  for  the  additional  horsepower 
and  passenger  capacity. 

Write  to  the  E.  M.  F.  Company,  De- 
troit, Michigan,  for  booklet  No.  16, 
which  will  give  you  detailed  specifica- 
tions and  full  information  about  the 
new  Flanders  “20”  $800  and  the  E.  M. 
F.  “3”  fore-door  $1,100. 

Fruit  Notes  From  Missouri 

Fruit  Prospects— Peaches— From  50 
to  75  per  cent  of  the  peach  crop  of 
South  Missouri  was  killed  by  the 
frosts  of  March  13  to  16.  According 
to  reports  the  injury  in  Oklahoma, 
Western  Arkansas,  Eastern  Texas  and 
Northwestern  Louisiana,  was  very 
severe,  in  many  places  the  loss  being 
total.  In  the  Gulf  states  farther 
South,  especially  in  Mississippi,  Geor- 
gia, parts  of  Florida  and  the  Caro- 
linas,  the  bulk  of  the  peach  crop  was 
killed  by  frosts  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary. 

Apples — Prospects  for  a large  crop 
of  apples  are  good  at  this  writing  (Apr. 
17),  though  considerable  damage  was 
caused  by  a heavy  rain  storm  April  10, 
which  washed  the  pollen  badly.  Most 
of  the  common  varieties  bloomed  very 
freely,  and  frosts  have  as  yet  done  no 
injury,  yet  frost  may  catch  us  later. 

Plums  and  Cherries — These  fruits 
are  a very  uncertain  factor  in  the  list 
of  fruits  here,  but  at  present  the  out- 
look is  for  a fair  crop  of  both. 

Berries — The  fruiting  beds  were 
never  more  promising  at  this  season 
than  they  are  now.  Plants  are  strong, 
the  stand  good,  and  fruit  stems  pro- 
fuse. Some  growers  begin  to  express 
fears  for  the  price.  Wait  a few  days, 
Mr.  Grower.  We  are  not  yet  certain 
of  a crop.  “There’s  many  a slip,”  etc. 

The  writer  was  handed  a parcel  by 
the  mail  man  on  April  11,  which  upon 
opening  proved  to  be  a package  of 


Don’t  Buy  Kitrates 

Fertilize  With 

FARM0GERM 


Why  buy  expensive 
nitrate  fertilizers  when 
you  can  save  most  of  the 
tnoney  and  all  of  the  time  and 
work  of  spreading,  and  get  much 

better  results?  Put  the 
bacteria  in  your  soil  that" 
will  draw  nitrogen  from 
the  air  and  convert  it  into 
the  nitrates  the  crop  can! 
use  and  store  still  more  in! 
-the  soil  for  future  crops  of 
any  kind.  Farmogerm 
contains  the  right  bac- 
teria in  the  right  con- 
dition. That's  why  it 
will  produce  a bumper 
crop  of  any  legume, 
Price,  $2.00  an  Acre. 
Garden  Size,  50c. 
Ready  for  use.  Just 
mix  with  water,  mois- 
ten seed  or  spray.  Bac- 
teria guaranteed  to  be 
right.  Put  up  for  use 
with  Alfalfa,  Peas, 
Beans,  all  garden  and 
field  varieties,  all  the 
Clovers,  Vetch,  Sweet 

Cl  Peas  and  all  legumes. 

I Gives  better  results  than  nitrate 
I of  soda  at  fraction  of  cost  and  labor. 
LET  US  PROVE  IT. 

Write  for  FREE  BOOrKL  which  (rices  full  par- 
ticulara.  When  you  order  a bottle,  mention  crop  you 
wish  to  try  it  on.^  Get  our  letters  from  users  and  our 
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All  in  this  book. 


YOU 

can  make  a barrel  of  Bordeaux  Mix- 
ture in  a few  minutes  with 

TARGET  BRAND 

Quick  Bordeaux 

NO  GUESSWORK 
NO  FAILURES 
Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Renew  your  subscription  today. 


**  n « ■ \ / Adopted  by  N.  Y. State  Fruit  Gro'rs  Assn 

S r R AY  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  USE  EITHER 

Til  *4 

>ASTE  OR  POWDERED  * 

FOR  ALL  LEAF  EATING  INSECTS 
RESPONSIBLE  DISTRIBUTERS  add  AGENTS  WANTED 

KEY  BRAND 


RIGHT  PRICE  and  MATERIAL 
FUNGICIDE  and  INSECTICIDE^, 
USE 

f 


INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  CO* 

16  BAYVIEW  AV E..JERSEY  CITY.  N.wf. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES, CIRCULARS  ETC.  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED- 


PR  Book  by  Professor  Bailey.  Tells 

A ^ ^ ^ 'J  everything  about  pruning.  You 
need  it.  Price  $1.50.  The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Principles  of  Fruit  Growing  Bailey.  The 

most  complete  and  up-to-date,  book  of  its  kind.  Price, 
$1.50,  postpaid.  The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


strawberry  plants  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Bauer 
of  Judsonia,  Arkansas.  The  plants,  46 
iu  number,  were  large  and  strong, 
heavy  rooted  ,and  as  fresh  as  if  just 
dug.  Moreover  they  were  loaded  with 
berries,  each  plant  containing  from  12 
to  16  berries  in  all  stages  of  develop- 
ment, from  the  blossom  to  the  fun 
grown  fruit.  The  plants  were  of  the 
J.  C.  Bauer  variety,  originated  by  J.  A. 
Bauer,  and  named  for  his  father,  the 
late  J.  C.  Bauer,  founder  of  the  Bauer 
I lant  and  fruit  business.  The  berries 
were  of  the  exact  shape  shown  in  Mr. 
Bauer’s  catalogue,  and  showed  that 
they  would  be  big  and  fine  when  ripe. 
These  plants  illustrate  the  difference 
in  climate  between  this  place  and 
Judsonia,  being  fully  two  weeks  in  ad- 
vance of  berries  of  similar  season 
(early  medium)  here.  After  the  ber- 
ries were  removed  these  plants  were 
set  out  and  are  now  growing  vigor- 
ously. WINN  COMBS. 

Missouri. 
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Our  Classified  Advertising  Department 

For  advertisements  in  this  department,  of  not  less  than  twenty  words  I will  be  set  in  black  type.  Every  initial  and  number  to  count  as  one  I Count  the  number  of  words  you  send,  and  remit  at  rate  of  4 cents 
each,  in  which  nn  display  type  is  used,  we  make  a special  rate  of  word.  This  department  is  for  the  benefit  of  our  subscribers  who  have  per  word,  stamps,  currency  or  money  order.  This  is  considerably  less 
FOUR  CENTS  PER  WORD,  EACH  INSERTION.  If  several  different  anything  to  sell,  including  farm  lands,  fruit  farms,  dogs,  ponies,  than  our  display  rate,  and  offers  a splendid  opportunity  to  reach 
advertisements  are  inserted  in  the  same  issue,  the  charge  will  be  80c  I poultry  and  eggs,  live  stock,  plants,  shrubs,  vines,  etc.  All  adver-  our  readers  at  a low  figure.  Send  a trial  advertisement  with  remit- 
tor each  ad,  no  matter  how  small.  The  first  four  words  of  each  ad  tisements  for  ♦his  department  must  be  PAID  FOR  IN  ADVANCE,  j tance  at  rate  of  4c  a word.  THE  FRU  IT-GROW.ER,  St.  Joseph,  Mo 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

Fruit  and  poultry  industries  are  so  closely  allied 
that  The  Fruit-Grower  is  a good  medium  for  poultry 
advertisers.  If  you  want  to  buy  stock  or  have  stock 
or  eggs  to  sell,  advertise  in  this  department  at  4 
cents  a word  each  insertion.  Or.  use  regular  poultry 
pages,  at  display  rate,  $7.00  per  inch,  each  insertion. 

Anconas  

The  Francis  strain  of  Single  Comb  Anconas  are  the 
best  winter  layers  and  bred  to  standard  requirements; 
10<  per  egg,  from  special  mating;  $2.00  per  15.  Win- 
ners wherever  shown.  A.  J.  Francis.  Youngstown.  Ohio. 

Mottled  Anconas  and  Kellerstrass  White  Orpingtons 
blue  ribbon  birds,  the  kind  that  lay  and  pay;  have 
taken  first  wherever  shown.  Get  the  best.  Catalogue 

free.  Ira  N.  DeLine,  Olympia,  Washington. 

Tierney’s  Anconas.  Perfect  type,  greatest  layers,  first 
and  second  cockerel,  Chicago,  1910.  Eggs  from  pens 
headed  by  these  birds.  Cockerels  for  sale.  E.  C.  Tier- 
ney. Sandusky.  Ohio.  

Porter’s  Bluebell  Anconas,  beauty  and  business 
kind.  Winners  and  heavy  winter  layers.  Circular 
with  photos  from  life  tells  all.  S.  P.  Porter,  Mallet 

Creek,  Ohio. 

Single  Comb  Anconas,  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns, 
bred  to  lay;  15  eggs,  $1.00;  10.0,  $5.00.  Ancona  special 
mating.  15  eggs,  $2.00.  A Gross,  Alhambra,  111. 

Bedford’s  Anconas,  both  combs,  greatest  layers  and 
winners  1st  at  Cleveland,  New  York,  St.  Louis,  etc. 

Herbert  M.  Bedford,  Strongsville,  Ohio. 

Bantams  and  Ornamentals 

Advertise  your  Bantams  in  the  Classified  columns 
of  The  Fruit-Grower.  Our  subscribers  are  looking 

for  fine  stock  of  every  description. 

Golden  and  Silver  Sebright  Bantams.  Pens  scoring 
93%  to  95%.  Eggs.  15,  $2.00;  50,  $6.00.  J.  L.  Moore. 

Rolfe.  Iowa. 

Brahmas — Light 

Who  Breeds  Light  Brah mas?— This  line  of  stock 
ought  to  be  popular  with  Fruit-Grower  readers.  Try 
an  ad  in  these  columns  if  you  breed  fine  Brahmas. 
Light  Brahma  Eggs,  $2  for  15.  Aaron  J.  Felthouse, 

Elkhart,  Ind. 

Cochins — Buff 

Cochin.  Buff  and  Partridge— Heavy  feathered;  grand 
shape  and  color;  also  fine  strain  Partridge  Wyandottes. 
Write  for  prices,  stock  and  eggs.  Joe  Carbaugh.  Fair- 

field,  Iowa. 

Games — Indian 

Cornish  and  White  Indian  games.  Ten  grand  breeding 
pens  for  1911.  Eggs  and  baby  chicks.  Eggs,  $2,  $3,  $4, 
$5.  Baby  chicks,  20c,  30c,  40c,  50c.  Stock  for  sale 
all  the  time.  Rath  Bros.,  Turtle  Creek,  Pa. 


Hamburgs 

Silver-Spangled  Hamburgs,  the  kind  that  fill  the  egg 

basket.  Eggs,  $1.50  per  15.  $6  per  100.  At  St.  James 
won  three  first,  two  second.  Scoring  from  91  to  93%. 
J.  L.  Frederickson,  Route  2,  Ellendale,  Minn. 

Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs,  very  beautiful,  best  lay- 
ers, winners  at  leading  shows;  eggs.  $1.00  up.  Henry 

F.  Alberding,  North  .liidson.  Ind. 

Houdans 

Houdans  and  Buckeyes.  Greatest  layers  ever  bred. 
Won  silver  cup,  Boston  Show.  1911.  Eggs.  $3.00,  $5.00 
to  $10  per  setting.  Gertrude  Earl,  West  Quincy,  Mass. 

Wickizer’s  Houdans — Winners  in  Missouri  State  and 
other  great  poultry  shows;  eggs  per  setting.  $2  to  $10. 

Flank  Wickizer,  Box  L,  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

Langshans 

Black  Langshans,  18  eggs,  $1.25.  Cockerels.  $6  00. 
Eggs,  25c  each.  Emden  Geese.  $2.00;  eggs,  25c  each. 
Each  kind  winners  at  Madison  Square  Garden  and  State 
Shows.  J.  P.  Lorenz,  Spring  Valley  Farm,  Perryville, 

Mo. __ 

Hewes  Farm,  Prince  Ebony  strain  of  Black  Lang- 
shans. The  best  breed  and  the  greatest  winning  strain 
in  America.  Send  ten  cents  for  catalogue  and  mating 

list.  R.  A.  Hewes,  Box  X,  Crete,  111. 

Extra  big  boned  high  scoring  Black  Langshans.  Green- 
ish glossy  color,  dark  eyes.  Cockerels.  $3.00.  Eggs. 
$1.50  for  15.  Good  stock,  good  hatch  guaranteed. 

Osterfoss  Poultry  Farm,  Hedrick.  Iowa. 

Black  Langshans,  American  Royal  and  Missouri  State 
poultry  show  winners  1910.  Line  bred,  heavy  laying 
strain.  Eggs  and  stock  for  sale.  C.  M.  Stackhouse, 

Harlem.  Mo. 

Black  Langshans  exclusively.  Won  specials  at  Aledo, 
Galesburg,  Monmouth,  111.  Scored  cockerels  and  eggs 
for  sale;  order  soon.  Mrs.  M.  L.  Shroyer,  New  Wind- 

eor.  111. ____ 

Fancy  Black  Langshans.  Eggs  $1.25  per  15.  Catalog 
free.  Winners,  Topeka,  Wichita  and  Leavenworth. 
Martha  Haynes,  Box  90,  Grantville,  Kan. 

Leghorns 

Single  Comb  White,  Buff,  Brown  Leghorns.  Prize 
winning  stock.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  100. 
Cockerels.  $1.00  up.  Birch-Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  Alex- 
ander, Minn. 

Leghorns,  Black 

Single  Comb  Black  Leghorns.  Stock,  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. satisfaction  guaranteed.  Great  laying  and  show 
strain,  scoring  94  to  96%.  McClave,  judge.  Scott 
Long.  Carey,  Ohio. 

Leghorns — Brown 

Eggs  For  Sale — S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  from  a pure 
bied  laying  strain;  eggs  that  will  hatch  and  good 
shipment  and  guaranty  satisfaction;  farm  raised;  $1.00 
for  15;  $5.00  for  105.  Fred  HuecUer,  Bunceton,  Mo. 

Eggs,  Brown  Leghorns — The  great  all-year  laying 
strain.  None  better.  Big  valuable  100-page  poultry 
book  free.  Tell  me  your  poultry  wants.  Mrs.  A. 

Berry.  Clarinda.  Iowa. __ 

Rose-Comb  Brown  Leghorns — "Kulp"  strain;  eleven 
years’  breeding  for  size,  show  quality  and  egg  produc- 
tion; eggs  $1  per  15;  $4  per  100.  Pirtle  Poultry  Farm, 

Bloomfield.  Iowa. 

100  eggs  for  S4.00  from  my  heavy  laying  exhibition 
Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Bright’s  strain.  25  years 
with  Leghorns.  J.  I..  Forney.  Bird's  Run.  Ohio. 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  "America’s  Business  Hen." 
Eggs.  $1.00  per  15  and  up.  Postal  brings  1911  mating 
list.  Geo.  L.  Hornbrook,  Box  M,  Decatur,  111. 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns — Kulp’s  242-egg  strain. 
Bred  for  size,  quality,  vigor  and  egg.  production ; eggs, 
15  $1;  100,  $4.  R.  IT.  DeVault,  Bloomfield,  Iowa. 

Pure  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs  for  hatching, 
15,  75c:  100,  $3.50.  B.  D.  Runyon,  Golden  Rule 
Farm,  Fillmore.  111. 

Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns.  Bred  to  lay.  Eggs  at 
half  price.  Poplar  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  Route  4,  Pig- 
gott.  Ark. 


L ;ghi  i n Cuff 

Eggs  from  Madison  Square,  Hagerstown,  Williams- 
port. Scranton.  Philadelphia  first  prize  winners;  $2.00 
and  $3.00  per  15.  Stock  for  sale.  Buff  Leghorn 
Poultry  Yards.  Annville.  Pennsylvania. 

Colgan’s  S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  are  shapely  buff  beau- 
ties. No  better  exhibition  and  laying  strain  bred. 

( H ' d ir  free.  Coign n Poultry  Farm.  R.  8.  Defiance.  O. 

Single-Comb  Buff  Leghorns — Gold  Dust  strain;  finest 
’ '\crs : eggs  L.  for  $1;  50  for  $2.25;  100  for  $4.  Mrs. 
Lillie  Stewart,  Geneva,  Net>. 

For  Sale — Buff  Leghorn  hens,  one  and  two  years  old 
at  reasonable  prices.  William  C.  Britton,  Huntington. 
Indiana. 

S.  C.  Buff  Lcqhorn  eggs.  yi.OO,  $2. On,  $1.00  per  loT 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Baldwin,  Keswick,  Iowa. 


Leghorns — White 

Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Pens  scoring  94%  to 
%%.  Eggs,  15,  $2.00;  100,  $7.50.  J.  L.  Moore,  Rolfe, 

Iowa.  

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Bred  for  laying  and  paying 
qualities,  with  all  the  standard  requirements,  you  can- 
not fail  with  our  stock.  Hatching  eggs,  $1.50  for  15. 
Chicks,  15c,  all  from  high  scoring  sotek.  F.  E.  Myers, 

Route  2,  Zanesville.  Ohio. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Sikeston,  Mo.,  trio  county 
fair,  $15;  highest  scoring  pen,  $10;  highest  scoring 
male,  $10;  highest  scoring  female.  All  breeds  compet- 
ing. Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  O.  O.  Templeton,  Bis- 
marck. Mo.  

White  Leghorn  Eggs  trom  superior  high  class  stand- 
ard bred  flocks  of  wonderful  egg  producers.  Best  at 
lowest  prices.  Big  valuable  poultry  book  sent  free. 

Send  today.  Mrs.  A.  Berry,  Clarinda,  Iowa. 

Eggs,  Eggs,  Eggs.  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  are 
genuine  egg  machines.  Every  day,  all  year  round 
layers.  Best  offer.  Prices  that  will  surprise  you. 
E.  A.  Rogers.  Box  100,  Hixson.  Tenn. 

Greenwood  Farm  Single-Comb  White  Leghorns  are 
bred  for  size,  early  maturity  and  heavy  egg-production. 
Farm  range.  Circular  free.  Fancy  utility  eggs,  $4  per 

100.  Henry  Paullus,  Hampton,  Iowa. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Choice  stock.  Last 
season  had  more  orders  than  I could  fill.  Better  fixed 
than  ever.  Eggs,  15  for  $1.00.  Minerva  Poultry  Farm, 
C.  E.  Radeliffe,  Sclnvenkville,  Pa. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  exclusively.  The  world 
famous  egg  laying  and  exhibition  strain.  Eggs,  $1.50 
per  15;  $3.50  per  50.  Circular.  Sam  S.  Bliem,  Potts- 
tewn.  Pa.,  R.  I>.  No.  5. 

Utility  first.  Show  winning  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Laigest  white  eggs,  $1.00  fifteen;  $5.00  hundred.  Chicks, 
$10.00  hundred.  Circular.  G.  Bedell,  Clinton  Cor- 
ners, N.  Y. 

Rose-Comb  White  Leghorns.  "Ringo  strain."  Winter 
layers.  Large  white  eggs,  $1  per  15,  $5  per  100;  cock- 
eiels,  $1.50.  Burr-Oaks  Fruit  Farms,  Stevensville.  Mich. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Eggs  from  finest  ex- 
hibition matings.  $2.00  per  15;  utility,  $5.00  per  100. 
Catalogue  free.  Lew  H.  Stewart.  Box  188,  Erie,  Pa. 

Young’s  Strain  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Silver 
cup  winners.  White  as  snow.  Scoring  to  95%.  Cock- 
erels and  eggs  for  sale.  John  J.  Schmidt,  DeSoto,  Mo. 

Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Kulp  strain,  great  layers, 
cocks,  cockerels,  $1.50  each.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15;  $5.00 
per  100.  Henry  Schowe,  Jr..  New  Bremen,  Ohio. 

Rose  Comb  White  Leghorn  eggs  from  winning  stock. 
Best  pen,  $1.50  per  15;  30.  $2.50.  Flock.  30,  $1.50; 
100,  $4.00.  Aug.  Barkmeier,  Exeter,  Neb. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Young’s  strain.  Cockerels,  $3.50 
up.  Eggs,  $1,  $2,  $3  per  15,  and  $4  per  100.  Chas. 
J.  Mackey,  Route  8,  West  Liberty.  Iowa. 

Rose-Comb  White  Leghorns,  bred  from  Chicago,  St. 
Louis.  Oshkosh  winners;  stay- white  kind;  eggs,  circular 
Jos.  H.  Kitchen,  Eldorado,  Wisconsin. 

Singh-Comb  White  Leghorn  eggs,  from  Chicago  win- 
ners. Won  cup,  9 ribbons;  225-egg  strain.  Circular 
free.  A.  J.  Simpson,  Marion,  la. 

Minorcas — Black 

Single  Comb  Black  Minorcas.  Eggs,  15,  $1.00;  100, 
$5.00.  Greatest  bargain  ever  offered  for  heavy  laying 
strain.  Special  mating,  15.  $2.00.  Frank  Gross,  Al- 
hambra, 111 

Single-Comb  Black  Minorcas.  Winners  Missouri 
state,  1910;  2nd  cockerel,  2nd  pullets;  choice  stock  for 
•sale;  eggs  in  season.  Denbo  & Sons.  Orleans,  Indiana. 

Single  Comb  Black  Minorcas.  Greatest  laying  breed. 
Nineteen  years  a specialist.  Largest  stock  in  United 
States.  Send  for  egg  list.  E.  S.  Foulks,  Jefferson,  la. 

Orpingtons 

Schaaf’s  Quality  Orpingtons,  both  Rose  and  Single 
Comb,  have  won  the  blue  this  season  at  New  York. 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Richmond  and  Augusta,  Ga. 
Trap-nested,  bred  to  lay,  weigh  and  pay.  Guaranteed 
eggs,  $2.50  and  $5.00  per  fifteen.  Also  two  pens  of 
Crystal  Whites.  Prize  and  mating  lists  free.  Walter 

C.  Schaaf,  426  E.  Broad  St-.  Richmond,  Va. 

Dietrick  Orpingtons;  express  prepaid.  See  March 
poultry  picture.  Five  prize  males.  Eggs  (White.  Black), 
$3,  $5  (Cook  or  Kellerstrass);  chicks,  50c.  Cut  prices 
other  fancy  fowls,  eggs,  chicks.  Dr.  Thos.  Dietrick, 
Box  S,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 

Choice  Orpingtons,  Buff,  White  and  Black.  Blue 
ribbon  winners  wherever  shown.  Eggs,  baby  chicks, 
stock  for  sale.  Write  us.  Boomgaarn’s  Farm,  Box  F, 

Humboldt,  Nebraska. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  prize  winning  S.  C.  Buff  and 
Black  Orpingtons.  $1.00  per  15;  50  for  $2.50;  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Carl  J.  Hedberg,  Boxholm.  Iowa. 


. Orpingtons — Black 

Black  Orpingtons — The  best  money  can  buy  and  ex- 
perience produce.  First  winners  Iowa  State  Fair  and 
Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  1910.  18  Orpington  prizes.  Iowa 

State  Poultry  Show,  1911.  Book  orders  for  eggs  early. 
A.  P.  Chamberlin,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Schuman  Single  Comb  Black  Orpington.  Best  of  all 
winter  layers.  Scoring  as  high  as  94%.  Winners 

wherever  they  show’.  Eggs  in  season,  $1.50  for  15. 
Ed.  J.  Schuman,  Neosho.  Wis. 

S.  C.  Black  Orpingtons,  the  winning  kind,  if  you 
want  Orpingtons  that  are  fancy  and  profitable,  give 
me  your  order.  $2.00  per  sitting.  G.  N.  Blanton. 
Darlington,  Ind. 

Davis’  S.  C.  Black  Orpingtons  are  second  to  none. 
Eggs  from  special  mating,  $3  per  15;  $5  per  30.  Some 
stock  left.  Samuel  Davis,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

S.  C.  Black  Orpingtons.  This  season’s  show  records 
and  mating  list  now  ready.  Send  post  card  for  one. 
Peter  G.  Lewis,  Zion  City,  111. 

Black  Orpingtons  from  silver  cup  winners.  Eggs.  $3 
per  15;  $5  per  30.  Three  cockerels  for  sale  at  $3  each. 
C.  M.  Miller,  Butler.  Ohio. 

Single-Comb  Black  Orpingtons.  Winners  and  layers. 
The  best  for  farm  or  city  lot;  eggs,  $2  per  15.  Roy  E. 
Todd,  Box  F,  Marion,  Iowa. 

Orpingtons — S.  C.  Buff 

My  prize  winners,  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  speak  for 
themselves.  They  are  certainly  beauties.  Great  winter 
la>ers.  Eggs  for  sale.  J.  W.  Price.  Box  65,  Attica.  O. 

Stock  of  Single  Comb  Buff  Orpington  Eggs  from  $1.50 
to  $2.50.  Eggs  from  Single  Comb  White  Orpington. 
$3.00  for  15.  No  stock.  Carl  Stalling.  Braymer.  Mo. 

Buff  Orpingtons.  Cockerels,  pens,  baby  chicks,  eggs, 
from  trap-nested,  heavy  laying,  prize  winners.  Booklet 
tells;  10  cents.  W.  II.  Maxwell.  Route  98.  Topeka.  Kan. 

Single-Comb  Buff  Orpingtons.  Eggs  from  choice 
stock.  Write  for  mating  list.  Bargains  in  breeding 
birds  after  June  1.  Howe  & Cutler,  DeWitt,  Mich. 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Wood’s  Majestic  strain.  Grand 
birds,  true  type  and  color.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 
L.  H.  Wood.  530  Culver  Road,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Rose  Comb  Buff  Orpington  stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 
None  better.  Eggs,  $2  to  $5  per  15.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.  Chas.  Z.  Loomis,  Ravenna.  Ohio. 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  exclusively,  prize  winner  stock 
direct  from  cock.  Eggs,  15,  $1.50;  30,  $2. <5,  50,  $3.50; 

100,  $5.50.  S.  F.  Myers.  Oakwood,  Ohio. 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons.  Eggs  $1.50  to  $4  setting, 
from  utility  and  prize  matings.  Stock  for  sale.  Write 
wants.  Major  Griffin.  Glemvood.  Ind. 

Buff  Orpingtons.  Bred  to  lay.  Farm  raised,  strong, 
vigorous  stock.  Eggs  that  hatch.  Write  for  price  card. 
Jngleside  Farm.  Hamilton.  Ontario. 

For  Sale — Buff  Orpington  cockerels,  from  $1  up.  Eggs 
$5,  $2.50  and  $1  per  15,  or  $6  per  100.  Write  to  Mrs. 
E.  W.  Hensleigh,  Blanchard,  Iowa. 


S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons — Pen  No.  1,  headed  by  Im- 
ported cock  bird;  pen  No.  2 headed  by  cockerel  direct 
from  Owens  farm;  eggs  $3  per  15,  express  prepaid.  Geo. 

C.  Sayres,  Cincinnati,  Iowa. 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons.  A few  fine  cockerels  for  sale 
at  a bargain.  Eggs  in  season,  $2.00  and  $1.50  per  15. 

W H.  Kaufman.  Lena,  111. 

Eggs  from  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons,  $1  per  15;  $2.50 
per  50;  choice  birds  and  good  layers.  Judson  Erbe 

Nora  Springs.  Iowa. 

Orpingtons — White  

Kellerstrass  and  Jones  strains  White  Orpingtons. 
Eggs  from  Pens  No.  1,  $5  for  15;  from  Pens  No.  2,  $3 
for  15;  birds  in  Pens  No.  1 score  93%  to  95%,  and 
Pens  No.  2,  90  to  93.  Every  bird  in  yards  scored  by 
Judge  Thomas  W.  Southard,  member  American  Poultry 
Association,  Kansas  City.  Missouri.  Score  cards  on 
file  for  inspection.  Eureka  Poultry  Yards,  Randolph, 

Missouri.  

Crystal  White  Orpingtons,  all  descendants  of  Keller- 
strass highest  priced  matings.  Baby  Chicks,  50c  each. 
Eggs,  $3.50  per  setting.  Write  for  my  beautiful  illus- 
trated catalogue.  H.  C.  Heinsen,  Clinton,  Iowa. 

Crystal  White  Orpington  Eggs — Peggy-Crystal  King 
strain,  $4  to  $8  per  15,  express  prepaid.  Send  for  mat- 
ing list.  Some  grand  utility  cockerels.  Write  me  be- 
fore  placing  an  order.  J.  R.  Inskeep,  Holly,  Mich. 

Kellerstrass  Crystal  White  Orpingtons.  Guaranteed 
eggs,  15  for  $3.  I pay  expressage  to  points  in  United 
States.  Circulars  free.  Harvey  Brown,  Highmore,  S.D. 

Kellerstrass  Strain  Crystal  White  Orpingtons.  The 
greatest  bird  on  earth  today;  ten  pens  choice  matings; 
eggs  in  season.  L.  W.  Woodruff,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

Kellerstrass  Crystal  White  Orpingtons— 1 won  the 
following  at  Uigginsville  show:  1-2-3  hen,  2 cockerel 
and  2 pen.  I have  first  cockerel  to  head  my  first  pen. 
Eggs  from  these  birds  at  $5  per  15.  T.  E.  Botts.  Blue 

Springs,  Mo. 

Crystal  Poultry  Yards;  Kellerstrass  strain,  Single 
Comb  White  Orpingtons  exclusively;  farm  raised,  large 
bened  birds.  Eggs  and  stock  for  sale.  Write  for  mat- 
ing list.  L.  D.  Smith,  prop.,  Wellington,  Ohio. 

Single  Comb  White  Orpingtons.  The  big  winter  lay- 
ers; mating  list  now  ready.  Kellerstrass  strain.  A 
fine  bunch  cockerels  for  sale.  Look  up  my  winnings. 

T.  A.  Hefner,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. _____ 

Crystal  White  Orpingtons.  Beauties,  utilities.  Best 
stock.  Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas,  Indian  Runner 
Ducks.  The  big  white  egg  makers.  Eggs,  $1.00  to  $3.00. 

Mating  list.  F.  N.  Adams,  Orwell.  Ohio. 

Kellerstrass  Crystal  White  Orpingtons  and  Cook 
strain  of  Rose- Comb  Buff  and  White  Orpingtons.  The 
great  winter  layers.  Eggs  for  sale.  Ask  for  booklet. 
Young  Brothers,  427  Pine  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Crystal  White  Orpingtons.  Some  fine  cockerels  at 
reasonable  prices.  Eggs  from  excellent  breeders  at  $3 
and  $5  per  15.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  George  Bower, 

Falrview,  Okla.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  

Eggs  from  our  prize  winning  White  Orpingtons. 
Four  firsts,  four  specials,  in  large  class  at  Massillon 
show.  Prices  reasonable.  Binker  White  Orpington 

Farm,  Massillon.  Ohio. 

Crystal  White  Orpingtons — Kellerstrass  famous  strain. 
Scored  cockerels  at  prices  >ou  can  afford.  Eggs.  $5.00 
and  $3.00  per  15.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  L.  Col- 

iins,  Platte  City,  Mo.  

My  Pearl  White  Orpingtons  are  winners.  4 lsts,  2 
2nds  at  two  shows  in  1911.  Get  my  prices  on  eggs  be- 
fore placing  your  order.  Circular  free.  T.  H.  Rynerson, 

Box  119,  Moore’s  Hill.  Ind. 

Write  for  catalogue.  Albert  M.  Becker,  Box  A,  At- 
lanta, N.  Y.  Single  Comb  White  Orpington  specialist. 
Member  American  White  Orpington  Club.  Original 

stock  from  Cook’s  best. 

Crystal  White  Orpingtons,  Kellerstrass  strain.  Eggs 
for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  My  birds  are  superb- 
ly bred,  fine  layers.  Inquiries  solicited.  Matt  Bradley, 

Box  C,  Tioga,  Texas. 

For  Sale — White  Orpington  cockerels.  Kellerstrass 
strain,  $1.50  up;  eggs  $3  for  15.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed or  eggs  replaced  at  half  price.  F.  A.  Yaniman, 

McPherson,  Kan. 

Crystal  White  Orpingtons.  Typical  Orpington  shaped 
stock.  Score  92  to  96  points.  Eggs,  $2.00  to  $3.00  per 
15;  6 pens  of  stock  for  sale  cheap.  Geo.  Armknecht, 

Donnellson,  Iowa. 

Single  Comb  White  Orpington  eggs  for  sale,  from 
our  specially  mated  pens  of  best  English  and  American 
strains.  Catalogue  free.  Spurgin  Orpington  Farm. 

Panora.  Iowa.  

Crystal  White  Orpingtons  won  at  Wisconsin  State 
Show’,  first  and  fourth  hen,  and  fifth  pullet.  Eggs, 
$3.00  and  $5.00  per  15.  Peter  Kemmeter,  Menasha, 

W i sco  nsin. 

Kellerstrass  White  Orpingtons.  Biggest  payers  and 
all  the  year  layers.  Eggs,  $3.00  and  $5.00.  15;  $10.00 
hundred.  Cockerels,  $2.00  up.  Mrs.  A.  Hannah,  Big 

Rock,  111. 

Snow-White  Orpingtons.  Send  for  my  mating  list. 
It  gives  you  their  egg  record  and  shows  you  the  birds 
you  will  get  eggs  from.  G.  E.  Buchanan,  Montevideo, 

Minn.  

Why  Kellerstrass  White  Orpingtons?  My  folder  tells 
you;  describes  this  great  breed,  and  gives  egg  prices 
that  will  interest  you.  W.  C.  Snyder,  Bunceton,  Mo. 

S.  C.  White  Orpingtons.  Prize  winners  at  four  shows. 
Eggs,  $5  and  $10  per  15.  Book  orders  early.  A few 

cockerels.  Chas.  McClure,  Tremonton.  Utah. 

Crystal  White  Orpingtons.  My  stock  is  from  a $150 
trio  and  a $500  Kellerstrass  pen.  Eggs,  $4  per  dozen. 

Jas.  D.  Cheesman,  Andover,  New  York. 

S.  C.  White  Orpingtons— Pullets  and  cockerels  for 
sale.  Eggs  from  best  pens,  only  $3  per  15;  $5  per  30. 

K.  I.  Miller,  Box  25,  Lancaster.  Mo. 

Single  Comb  White  Orpingtons.  Could  you  see  our 
stock  you  would  surely  want  15  eggs  for  $3.00.  Marble 
Springs  Poultry  Farm.  Pevely,  Mo. 

Plymouth  Rocks 

My  Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  Single- Comb  Brown 
Leghorns  win  at  the  leading  shows.  Write  for  mating 
list  and  winnings.  Eggs  $1  up.  Zion  Grove  Farm, 

Pix,  III. 

Loyd’s  Partridge  Rocks,  winners  at  Chicago  and  In- 
dianapolis. Now’  booking  orders  for  eggs  from  ten 
quality  pens.  C.  J.  Loyd  & Son,  Greensburg,  Ind. 

Barred  White  and  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks!  15  eggs. 
$1.00;  50  eggs.  $2.50.  Large  roomy  pens.  Write  for 
show  record.  A.  Mathews.  Mt.  Union,  Iowa. 

Plymouth  Rocks— Barred 

Eggs  for  Hatching!  From  the  great  laying  strain, 
Dingley  Dell  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  We  won  on  our 
farm-bred,  farm-raised  birds  this  season  a total  of  ten 
first  prizes,  two  seconds  and  several  others  at  five  of 
America's  greatest  poultry  shows:  Kansas  State,  Mis- 

souri State,  Ogden  Four  State  (Utah),  Independence 
and  Topeka,  Kansas.  Eggs  from  the  above  prize  win- 
ners or  birds  closely  related  to  them  at  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  per  setting  or  two  settings,  28  eggs,  for 
$2.50;  twenty-five  chicks  guaranteed  to  hatch  or  more 
eggs  free.  You  to  be  satisfied  or  your  money  back. 

George  H.  Beuoy,  Cedar  Vale.  Ivan. 

Hadden’s  Barred  Rocks,  "Ringlet”  strain.  Prize 
winners  for  me.  Stock  for  sale.  Cockerels,  pullets, 
trios  and  pens.  Eggs,  exhibition  matings,  $2;  utility, 

$1  setting.  John  Hadden.  Norwich.  Ohio. 

Barred  Rock  Eggs  that  hatch  big-boned,  strong,  sty- 
lish chickens.  Berry’s  Blue  Bars  are  wonderful  egg 
producers.  Valuable  poultry  book  sent  free.  Send  to- 
day Mrs.  A.  Berry,  Clarinda.  Iowa. 

Ostrich  Plume  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Twenty-four 
years  a breeder  of  these  famous  American  birds.  The 
staple  of  the  world.  Size,  shape,  barring.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  A.  Ayers,  La  Plata,  Mo. 


Bradley’s  Barred  Rocks.  Eggs  from  pen  headed  by 
first  prize  cockerel,  St.  Louis,  1910,  $3.00  for  15.  Pen 
headed  by  almost  as  good  cockerel,  $2.00  for  15.  VV.  S. 
Matney,  Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 

Kinglet  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Eggs  from  finest 
matings,  $1.50,  15  eggs;  15  eggs  from  high  quality  In- 
dian Runner  Ducks,  $1.50.  L.  R.  Veatch,  Lewistown. 
Mo. 

1887,  Corfman’s  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  1911.  Bred 

from  national  w'inners.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Ten 
pons.  Circular  free.  James  Corfman,  Box  2,  Leipsic. 
Ohio. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs,  $2.00  per  setting.  The 

hardy,  vigorous  New  England  bred  kind.  Good  layers. 
.Circular  free.  Jesse  P.  Smith,  Scaddins  St.,  Taunton, 

Mass. 

Stark’s  Barred  Rocks  won  three  firsts,  two  seconds 
and  one  third  at  North  Central  Iowa  show.  Egg  orders 
oooked.  Get  my  catalogue.  M.  C.  Stark,  Livermore,  la. 

Ringlet  Barred  Rock  Eggs,  one  dollar  per  15;  $1.75 
per  30;  $4.00  per  hundred.  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey 
eggs,  25c  each.  Mrs.  Henry  Beyer,  Seymour,  Indiana. 

Fifty  Barred  Rock  Cockerels.  Big,  husky  fellows. 
Bred  from  first  prize  winning  stock  at  Chicago,  Cedar 
Rapids  and  St.  Louis.  C.  Henry  Clymer,  Bertram,  la. 

Barred  Rock  Cockerels,  farm  raised,  big  boned,  vig- 
orous stock.  From  heavy  laying  strain,  $2.00  and  $3.00. 
Eggs,  $1.50  per  15.  Miss  A.  Tutt,  Kirkwood,  Mo. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock  cockerels  that  scored  90  and 
up,  under  Judge  Coleman,  for  sale.  Eggs,  $3  and 
$1.50  per  15.  Frank  S.  Culp,  Butler,  Ohio. 

Pure  bred  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  cockerels,  large, 
heavy  barred,  grand  in  shape  and  color;  one  for  $3.00; 
two  for  $5.00.  Wm.  D.  Cox,  Joplin.  Mo. 

Utility  and  exhibition  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  egg- 
for  hatching,  $2.00  per  sitting.  Circular  free.  M. 
Willis,  Elvins,  Mo. 

Barred  Rock  eggs,  choice  stock,  $3.00  for  15  eggs; 
$5.00  for  30.’  Either  cockerel  or  pullet  mating.  H.  B. 
Hord,  Weston,  Mo. 


Plymouth  Rocks — Buff 

Buff  Rocks — I have  four  pens,  mated  up  with  stock 
from  some  of  the  best  breeders  of  U.  S.  and  Canada 
(Lapham,  U.  S. ; Bawden,  Canada)  and  others.  Pen 
1,  $5  per  15;  pen  2,  3 and  4,  $3  per  15;  $5  per  30; 
colony  flock,  $1.25  per  15,  $7  per  100.  Mrs.  Fred  Cof- 
fin, R.  No.  3,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa.  Life  member  A.  P.  A. 
Member  Buff  Rock  Club. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks — Best  winter  layers,  six  months 
old  pullets  now  laying.  Stock  for  sale;  winners  wher- 
ever shourn.  Eggs  and  baby  chicks  in  season.  Write 
me.  D.  L.  Dungan.  R.  1,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Salyards’  Celebrated  Buff  Rocks.  Best  all-purpose 
fowl.  Heavy  winter  layers.  Winners  St.  Louis.  Kansas 
City,  Des  Moines,  etc.  Stock  and  eggs.  Catalogue. 
R.  S.  Salyards,  Box  F,  Lamoni,  Iowa. 

Buff  Rocks.  Baby  chicks  from  bred-to-lay,  prize 
winning  stock.  Eggs,  $1.25  per  15;  $5.00  per  100. 
Cockerels,  $2.00  up.  Circular  free.  H.  A.  Jacobs, 
Box  G.  Route  36.  Peoria.  111. 

Foy’s  Buff  Rocks — Six  firsts,  two  shows;  seven  minor 
prizes.  Eggs  $2  per  15.  Excellent  layers;  large,  vigor- 
ous. Write  for  quantity  price.  J.  E.  Foy,  Goodland, 
Ind. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks — I have  good  cockerels  and  pul- 
lets for  sale.  Large  boned,  even  colored,  well  marked. 
Write  me  for  circular.  Henry  A.  Nelson,  DeKalb,  111. 

H.  H.  Rich,  1228  Dixon  St..  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is 
now  offering  Buff  Rock  eggs  at  $3  per  setting  or  two 
for  $5.  Including  eggs  from  my  wi nners. 

Plymouth  Rocks — White 


White  Rock  Eggs  from  as  good  a strain  as  there  is 
in  existence.  Large,  big-boned,  great  egg  producing 
flocks  that  cannot  be  excelled.  Fine  poultry  book  free. 
Tell  me  your  poultry  wants.  Mrs.  A.  Berry,  Clarinda, 
Icvva. 

White  Rocks — Eggs  for  hatching  from  highest  quality 
birds;  bred  for  egg  production  at  reasonable  prices. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  R.  H.  Naylor,  Owa- 

tonna,  Minn. 

Rickey’s  White  Rocks — First  prize  winners  at  the 
Mo.  State  Show,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Eggs  and  some  fine 
breeding  cockerels  for  sale  at  bargain  prices.  Better 

write  me.  J.  C.  Rickey.  Box  A.  Clarence,  Mo. 

White  Rock  eggs  from  standard  bred  stock.  Inter- 
State  show  winners.  Fishel’s  direct.  Farm  reared, 
strong  and  vigorous;  beautiful,  profitable;  $2.00  per  15. 

$8.00  per  100.  Flcyd  Bend  Farm,  Alton,  Iowa. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks,  winter  layers.  Eggs.  $2.00 
per  15 ; only  a few  high  scoring  cockerels  and  cocks 
left.  Three  to  five  dollars  each.  Yours  for  honest  deal 

F.  Y.  Weaver,  Manager.  Timpson,  Texas. 

Choice  Pure  White  Rocks  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Eggs,  $1.50  15;  $6  per  100.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
H.  E.  Butler,  Morrisania  Ranch,  Grand  Valley.  Colo. 

White  Rock  Cockerels.  Fishel’s,  $3.00  to  $5.00.  Eggs, 
$3.00  per  setting.  Nothing  but  White  Rocks.  Dr.  J. 

H.  Martin,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Eggs,  White  Rocks  exclusively.  My  pens  headed  by 
five  fine  Fishel  cockerels;  15,  $1.50;  100,  $5.00.  Miss 

Annie  Hoes,  St.  Libory,  Neb. ________ 

White  Plymouth  Rocks — Stay  white  kind.  Young  am* 
old  stock  for  sale;  10  years  a breeder.  J.  C.  Bost* 

wick,  Hoyt,  Kan.  Box  G. ______ 

15  U.  R.  Fishel  White  Rock  eggs 'for  hatching.  $3; 
two  settings,  $5;  from  prize  winners.  Randolph  Poul- 
try Farm,  Randolph,  N.  Y. 

White  Rocks,  fine,  large,  stay-white  kind;  eggs, 
$1.50,  $1  per  15;  100,  $5;  circular.  Jos.  H.  Kitchen. 
Eldorado,  Wisconsin. 

Red  Caps 

Imported  English  Red  Caps.  Six  other  varieties  ex- 
hibition quality.  Eggs  and  stock.  Free  catalogue  be- 
fore you  buy  and  save  money.  Z.  Turner  Sons.  Eleroy, 
Illinois. 

Rhode  Island  Reds 


Watson’s  celebrated  strain  of  Rose  Comb  Rhode 

Island  Reds.  Golden  Princess  laid  291  eggs  in  a year; 
50  hens  averaged  240  in  a year.  Eggs  and  cockerels 
from  this  great  strain  for  sale.  A recipe  "Sure  Death 
to  Lice."  10c.  Ira  Watson,  Box  C,  Fredonia.  N *• 

Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Winners  at  New 
York,  Boston.  Philadelphia,  Allentown,  Trenton.  Hag- 
erstown and  wherever  shown.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Send 
for  booklet  showing  matings  and  winnings.  Louis  An- 
derson. Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 


eat  Northern  Single-Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

itest  and  most  active  Reds  in  the  world.  Cham- 
Red  cock,  hen,  pullet  and  pen  of  Northern  New 
New  and  rare  seeds  given  with  order.  Lxiuo  - 
stock.  Special  circular  free.  Frank  Backus.  Rens- 

r Falls,  N.  Y. _ 

tra  big  boned  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Red 
ie  skin  red  eyes.  High  scoring  stock. 

I to  $5.00  each.  Eggs.  10  cents  each.  $4.00  for  dv. 
I stock,  good  hatch  guaranteed.  Osterfoss  Poultry 
Hedrick.  Iowa. 


ie  correspondence.  Send  $2.00  each  for  cockerels, 
ts  or  setting  of  eggs.  You  get  P®^‘®ree’  Jj1® 
and  satisfaction  with  Huffman’s  Reds.  Thou 
; both  combs.  Huffman’s  Poultry  Farm,  Route 

oke.  Indiana. 

se  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Rich  red  to  skin: 
size,  long  body,  red  eyes,  always  win. 
re  prices.  Pen  scoring  92%  to  93%.  $3  per  - 
$5  per  30.  Pen  scoring  90  to  92,  $2  Per 
5.  John  Nettich,  Licensed  Foutry  Judge,  Bowling 
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Roso  Comb  Reds.  Choice  utility  eggs,  $1.00  per  set- 
ting; $1.00  per  hundred.  Cockerels  scoring  00.  Select- 
ed pen  eggs,  $1.50  per  setting;  $5.00  per  hundred. 
Cockerel  scoring  03.  H.  E.  Huston,  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 

Roso-Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  day-old  chicks,  15c 
each.  Eggs  fiom  selected  pens,  $2  per  set.  Incubator 
eggs  from  flock  that  averaged  171  eggs  each  last  year, 
$6  hundred.  Aguew.  Cannon  Falls,  Minn. 

Rhode  Island  Red  Eggs  fiom  a superior  strain  of 
higli  standaid  Red  mating.  Great  winter  layers.  Val- 
uable 100- paged  poultry  book  sent  free.  Send  today. 
Mrs.  A.  I-Jerry,  Clarinda,  Iowa. 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds — Tompkln'a  strain. 
15 red  for  size,  shape,  vigor,  rich  red  color  and  egg 
production;  eggs  $1.50,  $3  and  $5  per  15;  100,  $8.  U.  H. 
DeVault,  Bloomfield.  Iowa. 

Gray’s  Famous  Reds.  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
The  kind  that  pay  because  they  win  and  lay.  Eggs  and 
stock  for  sale  in  season.  Write  your  wants.  C.  E. 
Gray.  Platteville,  VVls. 

Thoroughbred  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Eggs  from  hens  trap- nested  for  superior  egg 
production,  $2  per  15,  $3.50  per  30.  $5  per  45.  D.  .1. 
Bliss,  Carthage.  Mo. 

Hall’s  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  are  bied  for  exhibition  as 
well  as  utility  purposes.  They  win  wherever  shown. 
Slock  and  eggs.  Write  B.  F.  Hall,  Jr..  Hall  Lumber 
Co..  Lansing.  Mich. 

Rose-Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds — Eggs  $1  per  15;  $1.75 
per  30;  $2.50  per  45;  $5  per  100.  Bourbon  Red  turkey 
eggs,  $3  per  10.  Henry  Eichelmann,  Waterloo,  111. 
Route  4. 

Rose  Comb  Reds  exclusively.  Winners  at  line©  shows 
this  winter.  Winners  mated.  $3  per  15.  Pen  scoring 
90  to  93 V2,  $2  per  15.  Rev.  Hammond,  Pleasant  Plain, 
I.  wa. 

Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Great  winter  laying 
strain.  Prize  winners  wherever  shown.  Sittings  from 
selected  pens,  $2  for  15  eggs.  S.  G.  Nott,  Hart,  Mich. 

Eggs.  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  exclusively. 
Fen  of  leading  prize  winning  strains;  $1.00  per  15; 
range.  $4.50  per  100.  Mrs.  W.  L.  Stoner,  Henry,  111. 

Rose-Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  eggs  for  hatching.  My 
stock  is  first  class;  winter  layers;  outer  and  under 
color  good  red.  Prudence  Jackson.  Gilmore  City.  Ia. 

Single  Comb  Reds,  68  hens  and  pullets  laid  52  eggs 
Dec.  24;  55  Jan.  24.  Eggs,  $2.50  per  fifteen.  Myers 
& Jackson,  1512  Market  St..  Steubenville.  Ohio. 

Prize-winning  Single-Comb  Reds.  Eggs.  $1.50  to  $3 
setting;  $8  per  100.  Egg  circular  of  Nebraska’s  best 
Reds  free.  Send  today.  Clias.  Ross.  Blair,  Neb. 

Rose  Comb  Reds.  Females,  $1.50  to  $3.50.  Raised 
from  1st  cockerel.  Columbus.  Ohio  and  high  class  hens. 
Eggs.  $1.00.  Allen  Stickley.  Pine  Flats.  Pa. 

16  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  eggs.  $1;  100  eggs, 
$4.  Buschman  strain.  Order  from  this  ad.  Mrs. 
Maude  Rolfe,  Route  No.  2.  Wetmore.  Kan. 

Single-Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Have  been  breed- 
ing a laying  strain  for  four  years.  Eggs,  $5  and  $3 
for  15.  E.  L.  Snyder,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Single-Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  eggs,  15  for  $1;  30 
for  $1.75;  45  for  $2.50  and  100  for  $5.  Orders  booked 
now.  W.  W Kemp.  Kempton,  111. 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Better  layers,  red- 
der Reds  is  our  hobby.  Egg  circular  ready.  Send  for  it. 
Chas.  Lentz.  Atchison,  Kan. 

The  Farmer’s  Fowl,  Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers.  Eggs  $1.00  per  15;  catalogue  H free.  Thos. 
Wilder,  Richland.  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  eggs.  Setting  from  R.  strain  and 
prize  winners.  Per  setting.  $2.  R.  H.  DeVall,  Stew- 
artsville.  Mo. 


Black  Spanish 

White  Faced  Black  Spanish,  exclusively  for  16  years. 
The  world’s  best  Spanish,  first  prize  winners  at  4 state 
shows;  also  World's  Fair.  Circular  free.  H.  W. 
Chestnut,  Centralia,  Kan. 


Wyandottes 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  up-to-date  White  and  Silver- 
Laced  Wyandottes,  $1  per  15.  J.  F.  Lesher,  Martel.  O. 


Wyandottes — Buff 

Buff  Wyandottes.  Just  won  three  firsts,  best  display 
at  America’s  greatest  show,  Madison  Square  Garden. 
Farm  raised,  business  birds.  Andrew  Riddell.  Route  6, 
Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

Walters’  winning  Buff  Wyandottes.  Blue  ribbon  win- 
ners at  Belvidere.  1910,  and  DeKalb,  1911.  If  you 
want  the  best,  write  for  mating  list.  Albert  Walters, 
Sycamore,  111. 

Buff  Wyandottes,  bred  especially  for  winter  laying; 
good  size  and  color.  Eggs.  $1.50  per  15.  Special  prices 
in  quantities.  John  E.  Groh,  Freistatt,  Mo. 


Wyandottes — Columbian 

Columbian  Wyandottes.  Best  on  earth.  Madison 
Square  Garden  and  Grand  Central  Palace  winners.  Eggs 
$1.50  per  setting.  Day-old  chicks.  Send  stamp  for 
mating  list  and  photos.  The  Columbian  Poultry  Yards, 
East  Williston,  N.  Y. 

The  best  Columbian  Wyandottes  come  from  New 
England.  Keating's  challenge  strain  leads  them  all. 
Stock  and  eggs.  Free  circular.  Ralph  Woodward, 
Box  K,  Grafton.  Mass. 

Columbian  Wyandotte  Eggs.  From  choice  yearling 
hens.  $2.00  per  15.  Incubator  eggs.  $7.00  per  100. 
Columbian  Corner  Poultry  Yards,  Route  5,  Elkhart. 
Indiana. 


Wyandottes — Golden  Laced 

Golden-Laced  Wyandottes — 200-egg  strain.  Chicago, 
Kansas  City  winners.  Eggs,  $1.75.  Circular  of  matings 
and  baby  chicks.  J.  S.  Pennington,  Box  G,  Plainfield, 


Wyandottes — Partridge 

For  Salo — Partridge  Wyandottes  sold  on  approval. 
Less.  $2.00  per  15  or  $3.50  per  30.  For  sale,  registered 
Jersey  cattle.  Janies  Sclmibb.  Urbana,  Ohio. 


Wyandottes — Silver 

Silver  Wyandottes.  Won  38  ribbons  at  six  shows,  2d 
and  4th  pullet  Indianapolis  show,  1910.  on  two  entries. 
Eggs.  $2.  $3  and  $5  per  15.  Clyde  Williams,  Parker, 
Indiana. 

Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  Eggs  from  silver  cup  winners, 
per  15.  Utility  stock;  $1.00  per  15.  Send  for  mat- 
?ng  hst.  L.  J.  Ferrill.  Farina,  111. 

Silver  Wyandottes.  Send  for  mating  list.  Stock  for 
sale.  J.  M Holt,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 


Wyandottes— White 


Busness  White  Wyandottes  for  profit.  Thirty  ac 
nut  and  Wyandottes,  No  one  can  furnish  you  bet 
Janie  in  real  utility  and  exhibition  stock  than  we  w 
i(e\\  as  good.  Circular  free.  Eggs.  $2.  Write  for 
lormation.  Schmied  Bros.,  Rt.  2,  Mt.  Healthy,  0,1 


White  Wyandotte  Eggs  from  a wonderful  super 
stiain  of  fine  winter  lasers.  The  best  for  lowest  pric 
illustrated  poultry  book  free.  Tell  me  yc 
Poultry  wants.  Mis.  A.  Berry.  Clarinda.  Iowa. 


! ^y*"d0ttes  that  p,ease-  Choice  cocker* 
inn  J!0  *5,00*  Ran®e  e^Ss.  $1.50  per  15,  $6.00  i 
D T™  special  matings,  $2.50  per  15.  H.  L.  Log 
L.  Neponset,  111. 


eggs' 30  ~h,t^1y?nd?,,es-  Heavy  laving  stra 

„rf  ' t f°r  I?"5  or  100  for  Breeding  stock  for  s 
after  June  21st.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Algie  R 
met,  Lewis.  Ind 


High  grade  White  Wyandottes.  Regal  strain.  [• 
winners  and  winter  layers;  fine  trios,  $10.00;  es 
Hr  If  "7  Wrile  for  mating  list.  O.  C.  Bo 


Stock°!itiC, eaCh'  Ke9al  White  Wyandottes.  Mart 
vour  owrf'V  K,e,a.1  layers.  Positively  no  brass.  Ha 
Idielns  N Y™  blfCS'  0rders  booked-  Luther  Fait 


“white  Wyandottes,  Regal  strain.  Large  and  vigor, 
i.  ' ™™Darf  "''li  them  in  Central  New  Y 

-L- — ' ' I,er  1n-  A.  H.  While.  Route  3,  Syracuse,  h 


Fishel  White  Wyandottes,  pure,  none  better.  Cl 

A l Wei"  red‘  vKSgS-  $1'25  *-.«0  hunt 

a II.  Weisherg.  Nevada.  Mo. 


dottesMn  °a!  °f  "ie  hist  IayinB  strnlns  °r  White  Wt 
hatching- ioc  *•<*■ 1 


Largo,  blocky,  heavy-laying  White  Wyandottes.  Just 
tho  kind  you  want.  Eggs,  $2  per  15.  A.  M.  Inglis, 
Granville,  Ohio. 

Whito  Wyandottes — Nothing  hut  high-class  stock.  Tell 
us  what  you  want.  Ownland  Farm,  youth  Hammond, 
Now  York. 

Whito  Wyandottes.  farm  bred,  heavy  layers.  Eggs, 
$1.00  for  15.  E.  II.  Pluck,  Box  118,  Elmhurst.  III. 


ChicKs 

Kollcrstrass  strain  baby  chicks,  $1  each;  ten  other 
varieties;  eggs  for  hatching,  custom  hatching;  Cyphers 
Incubators,  Cycle  hatchers,  l’hllo  books;  free  circular; 
capacity  over  20.000  eggs.  Both  phones.  P.  C.  Fish, 
4334  Belleview.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Box  5,  Westport  Sta. 

50,000  baby  chicks.  Eggs  and  stock,  y.  C.  White, 
Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns;  Black  Mluorcas,  Barred 
Rocks;  Collie  puppies;  Belgian  hares.  Illustrated  cata- 
logue; stamp.  Falling  Poultry  Farm,  La  Fargeville, 
N.  Y. 

Clvicks  hatched  from  standard  bred,  good  laying 
strain.  Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns  and  Orpingtons.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Illustrated  catalogue.  Wolverine 
Hatchery.  513  Grandville,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Baby  chicks,  10c;  Single  Comb  Brown  and  White 
Leghorns,  "highest  quality  from  the  best  laying  strains 
in  America.  Catalogue  free.  South  Kenton  Poultry 
Farm,  Kenton.  Ohio. 

Chicks  from  some  of  the  finest  stock  in  the  country. 
Different  varieties.  Prices  right,  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Catalogue  free.  Wyngarden  Hatchery,  Box  1, 
Yriesland,  Michigan. 

Chicks  10c  and  up.  Baby  chicks,  18  leading  varie- 
ties, all  pure  bred  stock.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Send  stamp  for  illustrated  catalog.  Blum  Hatchery, 
Chatfield.  Ohio. 

Baby  chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching  from  Single  and 
Rose-Comb  White  Orpingtons.  Day-old  Indian  Runner 
ducks.  Exhibition  stock.  John  S.  Leach,  Hartford 
City,  Ind. 

Day-Old  Chicks  from  twenty  standard  varieties  of  the 
best  show  and  fancy  utility  stock  Good  strong,  healthy 
chicks.  Catalogue.  Uhl  Hatchery,  New  Washington, 
Ohio. 

Day  Old  Chicks  for  sale;  13  best  varieties,  show  and 
utility  stock,  thousands  per  week.  Catalogue  free. 
Old  Honesty  Hatchery.  Dept.  S.  New  Washington.  Ohio. 

Chicks.  We  ship  thousands.  Ten  varieties  includ- 
ing Reds  and  Orpingtons.  Booklet  and  testimonials 
free.  Freeport  Hatchery.  Box  18,  Freeport.  Mich. 

White  Orpington  Baby  Chicks.  Write  us.  We  want 
to  tell  you  about  our  great  strain  of  winter  layers. 
C.  H.  Higbee,  Casey.  111. 

Miscellaneous  Poultry 


Shady  Lawn  Poultry  Farm— Buff,  Barred  Rocks,  all 
L'leeds  Wyandottes,  Buff,  White,  Brown  Leghorns, 
Golden  Polish,  Hamburgs,  Minorcas;  Toulouse  Geese; 
five  breeds  ducks,  white  turkeys,  guineas;  prize  win- 
ners Williamsport,  Bloomsburg,  State  College,  Lititz. 
Eggs  for  hatching;  free  catalogue.  B.  F.  Kahler, 
Uughesville,  Pa. 


Big  show  winning  kind.  All  buff.  Single  and  Rose- 
Coinb  Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  Rocks,  Cochin 
bantams;  also  Pitt  games,  Tolouse  geese,  Indian  Run- 
ner ducks  and  Shepherd  dogs.  Catalogue  free.  Char- 
ley Ragan,  Danville,  Ind.  Route  5. 

Express  prepaid  on  eggs — Barred  Rocks.  Ringlet  cock- 
erel strain.  Wales  pullet  strain  White  and  Columbian 
Wyandottes.  Score  from  92  to  95  by  Judge  Russell. 
Write  for  price  list  to  T.  H.  Kaldenberg,  Pella,  Iowa. 

S.  C.  White  Minorcas  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks. 
Farm  raised,  have  free  range.  Eggs,  $1.50  per  15;  $2.50 
per  30;  $7.00  per  100.  Duck  eggs,  $1.75  per  13;  $3.00 
per  26;  $5.00  per  50.  A.  L.  Buzzard.  Washington,  111. 

Sicilian  Buttercups.  A perfectly  distinctive  fowl. 
Wonderful  layers,  of  large  white  eggs.  Positively  non- 
sitters. Quiet  in  disposition.  The  coming  bird.  $3.00 
sitting.  A.  B.  Browe.  Hallstead.  Pa. 

Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White 
Wyandottes,  Golden  Seabright  Bantams.  Prize  win- 
ners. Reds  and  Wyandottes  for  sale.  D.  S.  Brownell, 
Springfield,  Vermont. 

Eggs  for  hatching.  Barred  Rocks.  Single  Comb  Buff 
Orpingtons,  Indian  Runner  Ducks  and  Mammoth  Bronze 
Turkeys.  Hillside  Poultry  Farm,  L.  Gertrude  Higgs, 
Prop.,  Henry,  111. 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds  and  Golden- Laced  Wyandottes. 
Prize  winners  at  Missouri  State.  Omaha,  Topeka  and 
Moberly.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Jack  Brackey,  Chil- 
licothe.  Mo. 

20  eggs,  $1.00.  Leading  varieties.  Prize  Poultry, 
Pigeons.  Hares,  etc.  Booklet  free.  Large  illustrated 
descriptive  catalog,  10  cents.  F.  G.  Wile,  Box  W. 
Telford,  Pa. 

Prize-winning  “Ringlet"  Barred  Rocks  and  "Felch" 
Light  Brahmas.  Ten  grand  breeding  pens.  Eggs,  $2- 
$5  per  15.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  A.  Ogle,  Star 
< by.  Ind. 

Thoroughbred  Poultry.  Best  20  varieties.  Rocks, 
W>andoltes,  Orpingtons,  Reds,  Brahmas,  Leghorns, 
Minorcas.  etc.  Eggs,  15,  $1.00;  40,  $2.00.  Catalogue. 
Henry  Molu,  Route  3.  Quakertown.  Pa. 

Birds  of  Quality.  Kellerstrass  White  Orpingtons, 
Rose  Comb  Reds.  Winners  of  firsts  at  Sioux  City  and 
Iowa  Falls.  Orpington  cockerels  and  eggs  for  sale. 
Mrs.  Dr.  Brubaker,  Hubbard.  Iowa. 

Bred  to  Lay!  Our  booklet  gives  correct  method; 
send  stamp.  Tells  of  sensational  Leghorns,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Orpingtons.  Cheviot 
Poultry  Farms,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Eggs!  Eggs!  Eggs!  The  Hens  that  lay!  the  Ducks 
that  lay  1 S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns;  Indian  Runner  Ducks. 
Prize  winning  strains.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Baldwin.  Keswick,  Iowa. 

Eggs,  $2.00  per  15  or  $10.00  per  100.  from  some 
grand  pens  of  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns.  All  birds  scoring  from  92  to  95  points. 
C L.  Kepple,  Leeehburg.  Pa. 

Eggs  $1  per  15,  $2  per  40.  from  thorough-bred  Brah- 
mas, Rocks.  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Leghorns 
Silver  Hamburgs,  15  varieties.  Catalogue.  S.  K 
Mohr,  D.  A.  Coopersburg,  Pa. 

Rhode  Island  Whiles.  Investigate  this  grand  new 
hieed.  Are  destined  to  surpass  the  Reds  in  popularity. 
Catalogue  and  mating  list.  E.  C.  Bartlett,  Box  50(1 . 
Borodino,  N.  Y. 

Walnut  Grove  Poultry  Yards.  Eggs  from  Barred 
Rooks,  Buff  Orpington.  Rhode  Island  Beds,  in  hundred 
lots.  Also  Pheasant  eggs.  Julia  E.  Wise,  New  Market. 
Iowa. 

Reds  (Single),  Partridge  Cochins,  Columbian  Wyan- 
dottes. Breeder  nineteen  years.  400  free-range,  vigor- 
ous birds.  Catalogue.  William  .T.  Casey.  Knoxville,  Ia. 

40  varieties  Geese,  Ducks,  Turkeys,  Chickens,  Pea- 
fowls. Pheasants,  Guineas.  Pigeons  and  Rat  Dogs. 
Catalogue  free.  F.  ,1.  Damann,  Farmington,  Minn. 

Barred  Rocks.  Cockerels  for  sale.  Eggs  from  range 
flock,  $1.00  per  15;  pens.  $2.00.  M.  B.  Turkeys,  extra 
fine  breeders.  Miss  Bailie  Cox.  New  London.  Mo. 

Barred  Rock,  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorn.  Eggs 
from  fine  stock.  15.  $1.00;  100,  $5.00.  26  years  a 

breeder.  E.  A.  B.  Murphy.  Box  9,  Carmel,  Ind. 

Kellerstrass  Orpingtons.  Great  Reds.  Runner  Ducks. 
Heavy  layers,  winners.  $50  birds.  Eggs  reasonable. 
Baby  chicks.  Jos.  Cummins.  Kenwood  Park,  Iowa. 

Prize  winning  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks. 
Eggs  one  fifty  to  two  dollars  per  setting.  I guarantee 
satisfaction.  Geo.  W.  Bause,  Hummelstown,  Pa. 

To  introduce  my  breeds  of  nineteen  years'  experience. 
Eggs.  75c  per  13.  White  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes 
and  S.  C.  Reds.  (’.  L.  Yergy.  Douglassville.  Pa. 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks.  Eggs,  11  for  $1.00;  100. 
$6.00.  Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas,  15  for  $1.50. 
Hutchins  Bros.,  R.  D.  6,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

Stock  and  Eggs — White.  Brown  Leghorns.  Anconas. 
Black  Minorcas,  Barred  Rocks.  Standard  bred.  Write 
Lake  View  Farm.  Watkins.  New  York. 

Vale’s  R.  C.  Reds  and  Houdans  win.  Eggs,  $1.50  per 
15.  Member  of  Crested  Fowl  Breeders’  Association  of 
America.  F R.  Yale.  Pyesville.  Ohio. 

90  varieties  poultry,  eggs,  pigeons,  dogs,  hares,  etc. 
60-page  colored  description  book.  10c;  list  free.  Ber- 
gery’s  Farm.  Box  60,  Telford,  Pa. 


Columbian  Wyandottes,  Roso-Comb  Black  Minorcas 
Silver  cup,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  Stock  eggs, 
baby  chicks.  Ernst  Sehaaf,  3126  Leola  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 

Mo. 

Light’  Brahmas,  Buff  Cochins,  Black  Langsliam..  In 
dlanapolis  winners.  Write  for  prices  of  stock.  J.  E 
Coen,  Box  90,  Wlng.ilc,  Ind. 


Bourbon  Rod  turkeys,  Roso-Comb  Brown  Leghorn 
chickens  Eggs  for  hatching.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Price,  Belmont.  Ohio. 


Prize- Winning  Buff 

Stock  for  sale.  Eggs 
Williamsflcld,  III. 

Orpingtons,  Black  Langhban: 
in  season.  John  Cole,  M.  D., 

Whito  Wyandottes, 

S.  C.  White 

Leghorns,  B.  P. 

Rocks.  Eggs  $2  per  1 
Chetek,  Wls 

15;  $3.50  for 

10.  A.  T.  Gal  by. 

Ducks 

Sawyer’s  Indian  Runnor  Ducks.  The  kind  that  win. 
First  prize  winners  at  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City  and  other  large  shows.  Drakes  with  fawn  heads. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Also  White  Chinese  GeCso  and 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Write  for  descriptive  circular. 
W.  M.  Sawyer,  Box  F,  Lancaster,  Mo, 

Indian  Runner  Duck  Culture  Book.  How  to  handle. 
A lull  history.  Price,  75c.  Money  Order.  Pen  No.  1, 
all  fawn  and  white,  contains  my  prize  winners  of  first 
and  special.  Fine  markings;  11  eggs,  $2.50;  30  eggs, 
$5.00.  Poultry  catalogue.  Hare,  2 stamps.  Levi  D 
Yoder.  Box  28,  Dublin.  Pa. 


Indian  Runner  Eggs.  Pure  fawn  and  white,  heavy 
laying  strain  and  first  prize  winners.  Eggs,  $5.00  per 
100;  $3.00  per  50;  $2.00  per  30;  $1.00  per  13.  Circular 
free.  A.  M.  Whitford,  Farina,  111. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks.  Great  egg  producers.  Demand 
enormous.  Order  now;  $2.00,  13;  $3.50,  26;  utility, 
$5.00,  100.  Ducklings  after  April  15th.  Amos  Free- 
man, Westfield.  Indiana. 

Indian  Runner  ducks.  Finest  quality  and  heavy- 
laying strain;  eggs  now  $1.50  per  setting  of  13;  special 
prices  on  lots  of  50  or  more.  Mrs.  Jones  Pollock,  R.  D. 
9,  Goshen.  Ind. 

Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs.  $1.00  per  13.  Prize  win- 
ning stock,  heavy  layers.  White  eggs.  Also  Buff  Orp- 
ington eggs.  Cook  strain.  I..  R.  Street,  Webb  City.  Mo. 

Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs  for  setting  from  the  best 
laying  strain  in  America.  White  egg  strain,  $2  per 
13;  $8.00.  1 00.  Galileo  Peacock.  Mooresville,  Ind. 

Rhodes’  White  Indian  Runners,  the  coming  duck. 
Booking  orders  for  stock  for  fall  delivery.  Eggs,  $6 
per  12.  Mrs.  A.  N.  Rhodes.  New  Castle.  Ind. 

Big  Pekin  ducks,  best  birds  for  the  fruit  grower; 
great  layers;  hardy,  easily  penned;  eggs  $1,  11;  $4,  50; 
$7,  100.  Paul  Griffith,  Fredericktown.  Mo. 

Indian  Runner  ducks,  fawn  and  white.  Wonderful  egg 
egg  producers.  Eggs  $1.00  per  13.  Booklet  free.  Aaron 
Fisher,  Box  31,  La  Park,  Pa. 

Mammoth  Pekin  ducks,  four  firsts  at  state  show 
Weigh  9 to  12  pounds.  Eggs;  circular.  Jos.  H.  Kitch- 
en. Eldorado.  Wisconsin. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks.  White  egg  utility  strain.  In- 
teresting price  list  free.  Write  for  it  now.  G.  W.  Gib- 
bens.  Hadley.  111. 

Indian  Runner  duck  eggs,  $1  for  15.  Brown  Chinese 
goose  eggs.  20c  each.  Burr  Fleming,  Kinsley.  Kansas. 

Indian  Runner  Duck  eggs,  $1.00  per  13;  $5.00  per  100. 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Baldwin.  Keswick.  Iowa. 

Indian  Runner  duck  eggs.  Write  Jasper  Williams, 
Burns  City.  Ind. 

Geese 

Toulouse  and  White  China  geese  eggs,  $3  per  12; 
Mallard  duck.  $1  per  11.  All  varieties  of  exhibition 
Wyandottes,  $1.50  per  15.  Stock  reasonable.  Mahaney 
Bros..  Winterrowd.  111. 

Eggs.  Embden  and  Brown  China  Geese,  Pekin  and 
Colored  Muscovy  Ducks. 1 Bronze.  Bourbon  and  Black 
Turkeys;  also  Barred  Rocks.  Mahaney  Bros.,  Box  2, 
Winterrowd,  111. 

Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  eggs  for  sale,  25  cts.  each; 
beautiful  slock.  I am  booking  orders  now.  Send  for 
circular.  Roy  Crandall,  Albion.  N.  Y'. 

Turkeys 

Mammoth  White  Holland  Turkeys — Pure  bred,  large 
and  vigorous.  From  stock  winning  at  leading  shows. 
White  Wyandottes.  Eggs  for  hatching.  H.  W.  Ander- 
son. Stewartstown,  Pa. 

Large  White  Holland  turkeys:  30-pound  toms,  19- 
pound  hens;  eggs:  13,  $2.50;  50.  $7.50;  100,  $15.  Cir- 
cular free.  J.  C.  Hodges.  Waterloo.  Ind. 

Turkey  Eggs,  Bourbon  Reds.  $1.00  for  12.  Mammoth 
Bronze.  White  Holland  and  Narragansett,  $3.00  for  12. 
W.  R.  Carle,  Route  1.  Jacobsburg,  Ohio. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs.  Large  State  prize 
toms  heading  yards;  $500  sire.  Jas.  Gladish,  Higgins- 
ville.  Mo.  (Pres.  Leahy  Mfg.  Co.) 

M.  B.  Turkeys.  Eggs,  $2.00  for  9.  Toulouse  Geese. 
Eggs  30c  each.  Agnew,  Cannon  Falls,  Minn. 

Poultry  Supplies 


Hope,  Ind.,  December  29,  1910.  The  Hancock  Inoc- 
ulatura  Co.,  Salem,  Va.  Gentlemen:  I have  thoroughly 
tested  your  “Oculum”  on  matured  fowls  for  colds,  roup 
and  various  other  troubles  and  have  had  splendid  suc- 
cess with  the  remedy.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  you 
have  one  of,  if  not  the  greatest,  poultry  remedies  ever 
bright  out.  I would  not  think  of  doing  without  the 
remedy  if  its  cost  were  five  times  what  it  is.  Yours 
very  respectfully,  U.  R.  Fishel.  originator  of  Fishel's 
White  Plymouth  Rocks,  the  "Best  in  the  World." 

Best  poultry  and  fruit  magazine  published.  25  cents 
a year.  Descriptive  literature  free.  American  Hen 
Magazine,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Bowel  trouble  and  roup  in  chicks.  Send  self-address- 
ed stamped  envelope  for  cure.  Miss  D.  C.  Johnson. 
Maxwell,  Iowa. 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE  

If  you  want  a part  of  one  of  the  very  choicest 
tracts  of  fruit  land  on  earth,  where  conditions  are 
ideal  for  gi owing  fruits  and  for  a home,  then  send 
for  copy  of  a beautiful  booklet  describing  Morrisania 
Ranch,  Grand  Valley,  Colo.  This  is  not  cheap  land 
--it  sells  for  $300  per  acre,  including  perpetual  water 
right,  but  it  is  worth  the  money.  It  may  be  that 
seme  member  of  your  family  needs  the  benefit  of 
Colorado's  climate  for  some  form  of  lung  trouble. 
Get  a tract  of  this  land  and  establish  your  home 
there  before  it  is  too  late.  The  ranch  contains  880 
acres,  and  only  part  of  it  is  for  sale,  for  we  will  de- 
velop the  remainder  for  our  own  use.  Shall  we  send 
you  the  booklet  which  describes  the  place?  Write  me 
if  interested.  James  M.  Irvine,  Editor  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Colorado  Fruit  Ranch,  in  one  of  the  best  fruit  sec- 
tions of  state.;  27  acres;  22  in  high  cultivation;  12  in 
full  bearing  apples,  best  commercial  varieties;  IV2  in 
full  bearing  peaches;  1 acre  in  home  orchard  of  pears, 
plums,  prunes,  apricots;  1 V2  acres  4-year-old  pears;  % 
acre  cherries,  half  in  bearing;  5 acres  alfalfa,  grapes, 
strawberries,  small  fruit.  Beautiful  surroundings;  splen- 
did equipment;  fine  home.  Sickness  cause  of  sale. 
For  particulars  write.  Rev.  F.  L.  MacLeod,  Princeton 
Ranch.  Silt.  Colo. 

Go  to  Southwestern  Washington,  where  land  is  cheap, 
where  ten4acres  make  a farm;  no  irrigation  needed;  no 
blizzards,  cyclones  nor  drouths.  On  the  Pacific  slope 
our  climate  is  unsurpassed;  plenty  of  good  hunting  and 
fishing;  cheap  fuel,  coal  and  wood;  dairying,  poultry 
raising,  fruit  growing  and  gardening  pay.  For  views 
and  information  gathered  through  Southwestern  Wash- 
ington Development  Association,  address  Portland  Com- 
mercial Club.  Portland,  Oregon. 

240  acres  on  R.  R.  in  Searcy  County,  one  mile  from 
kwn;  20  in  cultivation,  buildings,  balance  in  timber; 
price,  $2,000.  Also  80  acres  in  Springdale  Fruit  Dis- 
trict. 15  acres  bearing  apple  orchard.  10  acres  bearing 
peach  orchard,  4 acres  in  strawberries.  10  acres  in  tim- 
ber. balance  in  cultivation,  five-room  house,  barn.  etc. 
Two  miles  from  town.  Price,  $4,000.  L.  G.  Fredricks, 
Springdale,  Washington  County.  Arkansas. 

Best  pa'ying  young  commercial  orchard  in  Virginia, 
kruit  sales,  1910,  $11,000,  go  $30,000  when  other  blocks 
bear;  300  acres,  85  planted.  Near  city,  four  railroads, 
macadam  roads,  best  educational  advantages;  suit  gen- 
tleman or  practical  grower  who  wants  beautiful  home 
and  income  property.  Splendid  condition.  Details  on 
application.  W.  G.  Stevens,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


The  Walla  Walla  Valley  J;,  twice  as  large  ll 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  offer  o, untie;  opportnnl 
the  small  tract  farmer.  Climate  u gjorion 
and  summer.  Exceptional  educational  farimie,, 
values  are  reasonable.  Full  Information  regard ii 
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tracts.  We  are  offering  the  entire  block  at  $10  per 
acre,  an  easy  terms.  Addres  l*.  O.  Box  '<07,  Ro  f-jand 
B C.,  Canada.  

Forty  acre  fruit  farm,  twenty-five  acres  apple  and 
peach  orchard,  three-quarter  acre  strawberries,  three 
acres  pasture,  five  acres  good  timber,  jest  In  cultiva- 
tion, on  main  road,  and  telephone  line;  good  improve- 
ments; easy  terms,  one-third  down,  balance  on  easy 
payments,  low  Interest.  A bargain.  Berry  Bates 
Hi  worse,  Aik. 

Idaho,  Land  of  Sunshine,  mild  r-Jlmii fire- 
good  social  and  school  advantages;  80  acres  raw  bind 
at  Council.  Idaho,  well  adapted  for  fruit.  Exception- 
ally good  fruit  country;  72  acres  under  cultivation  at 
Welser,  Idaho.  Fine  fruit  or  general  farm  land  1'ilces 
reasonable.  Terms.  Geo.  W.  Gould,  owner,  Welser, 
Idaho.  

Delaware  Farms — Strawberry,  cantaloupe,  tomat#  and 
ai  pie  land  froi 

good  markets  and  good  land.  Several  Colo  radians  have 
a lieady  bought  and  are  delighted  with  their  bargain. 
They  are  growing  apples  with  success.  Free  list,  and 
all  information.  H.  C.  Stewart,  Georgetown.  Del. 

Missoula,  Montana.  An  active,  wide-awake  city  of 
20,250;  ideal  climate,  pure  water.  Elevation  and  ,<,il 
unexcelled  for  fruit,  grains  and  vegetables.  Montana 
leads  the  TJ.  S.  in  production  of  wheat,  oats.  rye.  bay 
and  potatoes.  Write  for  booklet  Iv,  Chamber  of  Com 
merce.  Missoula.  Montana. 

Rogue  River  Valley  fruit  is  best.  Valley  Association 
markets  all  produced.  Poultry  pays  enormously  and 
goes  well  with  orcharding.  Elevation,  soil,  drainage, 
at  Wolf  Creek,  perfect.  Six  passenger  trains  stop  daily. 
Leaflet  explains.  Address  W.  G.  Smith,  owner.  Wolf 
Creek.  Oregon. 

Texas  School  Lands.  Over  1,000,000  acres  for  sale  by 
the  state;  you  can  buy  640  acres  at  $2  an  acre;  pay  $32 
cash  and  balance  after  40  years;  fine  farming  and  fruit 
land  and  healthy  climate.  For  further  information  send 
6 cents  postage.  Investor  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  79.  San  An- 
tonio, Tex. 

Sell  your  high-priced  land  and  buy  the  cheapest,  con- 
sidering all  advantages,  where  farming  is  a safe  propo- 
sition, near  a thriving  town  of  600,  on  a double  tracked 
rock-ballasted  railroad  95  miles  from  Kansas  City. 
Address  E.  R.  Evans,  Lebo.  Coffey  Co.,  Kansas; 

Oregon  information — For  authentic  detailed  infor- 
mation concerning  fruit  growing,  dairying,  general 
fanning,  manufacturing  and  business  opportunities  in 
any  part  of  Oregon,  address  Portland  Commercial 
Club,  Room  609,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Cash  for  your  farm  or  business.  I bring  buyers  and 
seller  together.  No  matter  where  located,  if  you  want 
to  buy,  sell  or  exchange  any  kind  of  property,  any- 
where. address  Frank  P.  Cleveland,  994  Adams  Express 
Building,  Chicago.  III. 

Farm  Wanted.  We  have  direct  buyers.  Don’t  pay 
commissions.  Write,  describing  property,  naming  low- 
est price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
free.  American  Investment  Association,  20  Palace  bldg., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Alvin,  Texas,  the  commercial  center  of  the  success- 
ful orange,  fig.  strawberry  and  truck  district  of  the 
Texas  gulf  coast;  soil  rich,  climate  delightful  and 
location  unexcelled.  Correspondence  solicited.  E.  C. 
& J.  F.  Webster. 

Government  Farms.  Official  112-page  book  describes 
every  acre  vacant  land  in  United  States;  how  secured 
fiee;  1911  edition:  all  about  irrigated  farms;  price  20c 
postpaid.  Home  Publishing  Co..  Dept.  23,  Austin.  Tex. 

For  Sale— 40  or  80  acres  in  Northwest  Arkansas  fruit 
section,  35  acres  apples,  good  smooth  land,  well  located. 

6 room  house,  Lowell  1 % miles.  Price  $100.00  per 
acre;  good  terms.  A.  E.  Richards,  Mesa.  Arizona. 

Fruit.  Dairy  and  Hogs,  446  acres  in  mountains,  20 
acies  assorted  fruit,  besides  pecans  and  English  wal- 
i iits,  12  acres  irrigated,  adjoins  Ry.  town.  Will  sell 
all  or  cut  to  suit.  Box  124  Center  Point.  Texas. 

Homes  in  healthy  West  Florida;  springs,  running 
water,  pine  timber;  10  acres  to  1000.  $15.  Part  pav  in 
crops.  "Facts  about  Florida"  free.  W.  S.  Reeve, 
Pensacola,  Fla. 

Raise  Fruit  on  Irrigated  Land  in  Colorado.  $75  to 
$500  an  acre  profit  on  apples,  etc.  Write  for  full  in- 
fra mation.  Board  of  Immigration,  306  State  House, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Commercial  Orchard  For  Sale — One  of  the  finest  com- 
mercial orchards  in  full  bearing  in  Virginia.  A bargain. 
Address  David  Funsten,  Staunton.  Va. 

Our  illustrated  catalogue,  high  grade  farms  in  Liv- 
ingston  County,  Michigan,  sent  on  request.  Lee  Cham- 
berlain. Howell,  Mich. 

For  information  about  low-priced  homes,  write  to 
Henry  Merrill,  Box  35,  Rock  Branch,  Harnett  County, 
North  Carolina. 

Book  500  Farms,  etc.,  for  exchange  everywhere.  Send 
description.  Deal  direct.  Graham  Brothers,  Eldorado, 
Kansas. 

Six  acre  orchard,  third  season.  Elberta  Valley.  Utah, 
cheap  for  cash.  W.  A.  Pielstick,  Hastings.  Neb. 

For  fine  Arkansas  fruit  lands  write  J.  T.  Willis, 
Lamar.  Arkansas. 

Texas  Land  For  Sale. 

Good  Texas  state  lands,  $1.50  to  $5  per  acre;  one- 
fortieth  cash,  balance  10  years;  some  don't  require  resi- 
dence.  Write  .T.  Snyder.  537  Congress.  Austin.  Tex. 


NURSERY  STOCK,  BERRY  PLANTS,  ETC. 

Nurserymen  and  dealers  in  small  fruit  plants  will 
find  The  Fruit-Grower’s  classified  department  a cheap 
and  effective  medium  of  advertising.  This  is  really 
an  important  "news"  page  of  every  issue,  and  an 
advertisement  in  this  department  brings  good  returns. 
Rate  is  only  4 cents  per  word  each  insertion.  Try  an 
ad  next  month. 


Shipper’s  Pride  Red  Raspberries — PLants  for  sale. 
Spring  delivery.  The  variety  of  raspberries  that  pay; 
luirdy,  very  prolific,  vigorous  grower,  immense  cropper; 
fruit  bright  red  and  large,  exquisite  flavor,  ideal  ship- 
per; 25  plants,  postpaid,  60c;  express.  100,  $1.50;  500, 
$5;  1.000.  $8.50.  f.  o.  b.  Book  your  orders  now  for 
spring  shipment.  A.  W.  Richardson,  Howard  Lake, 
Minn. 


Cumberland  Raspberry  Plants.  Also  a lot  of  Hough- 
ton and  Downing  Gooseberry  plants,  and  20.000  1-year 
Asparagus  roots,  the  Mammoth  White.  Barr’s  Mam- 
nmtli.  Sommer  Bros..  2315  S.  22d.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


SPRAY  PUMPS 


DUST  SPRAYING 

Dust  Spraying — The  all-round  modern  method.  Dust 
spraying  has  been  tested  for  all  kinds  of  work,  and 
has  made  good.  Want  to  spray  apples?  Our  booklet 
gives  partial  list  of  winnings  made  by  dust-sprayed 
fruit  at  all  the  apple  shows.  Want  to  spray  grapes? 
The  president  of  the  Council  Bluffs  Grape  Growers* 
Association  tells  his  experience  with  dust  as  compared 
with  liquid.  Want  to  spray  vegetables,  or  strawberries 
or  potatoes?  Then  our  literature  will  tell  you  of 
actual  experience  of  practical  men.  No  theory,  no 
guess  work — actual  experience  by  men  who  count  the 
costs  and  watch  results.  For  information  on  any  of 
these  points,  or  on  any  other  spraying  subject,  write 
to  Dust  Sprayer  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

If  you  will  put  aside  your  barrel  sprayer  for  a 
larger  outfit,  and  if  your  old  sprayer  is  in  good-work- 
ing condition,  why  not  advertise  it  for  sale  or  ex- 
change? The  Fruit-Grower’s  classified  department  of- 
fers a cheap  and  effective  medium  of  advertising,  and 
you  will  have  little  difficulty  in  disposing  of  your 
sprayers  to  persons  who  are  in  the  market.  Send  copy 
for  trial  advertisement. 


Sprayers  For  Sale — One  two-horse  engine  and  one 
traction;  both  in  good  repair;  used  only  two  years;  atn 
leaving  farm.  E.  B.  Gay,  Griswold,  Iowa. 
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SEEDS  FOR  SALE 


Many  Fruit-Grower  readers  have  surplus  seeds  of 
choice  varieties  of  vegetables  or  flowers,  and  they  can 
profitably  advertise  same  under  this  heading.  Or  per- 
haps you  can  exchange  some  of  your  seeds  for  other 
varieties  held  in  surplus  by  other  subscribers.  Make 
use  of  The  Fruit-Grower’s  classified  department  freely. 

Watermelons,  Halbert’s  Honey,  75c;  Rubber  Rinds, 
new  shipper,  $1  pound.  Papershell  pecan,  prepared,  2c 
Halbert.  Originator,  Coleman,  Texas. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Milch  Goats — Swiss  and  Spanish  breeds.  G.  H. 
Wickersharn.  1244  St.  Francis  ave..  Wichita.  Kansas 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


Fox  Terriers,  all  ages.  Beautiful  puppies.  Ready  to 
ship.  Best  rat  or  hunting  or  pet  dog  on  earth.  Write 

for  prices  to  T.  H Kaldenberg,  Pella,  Iowa. 

Fifty  Collie  puppies  from  registered  stock,  $5  up; 
20  P.  dog,  hare  and  poultry  catalogue;  stamp.  Failing 
Poultry  Farm.  La  Fargeville.  N.  Y. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Largest  stock  of  Typewriters  in  America.  All  makes. 
Underwoods,  L.  C.  Smiths,  Remingtons,  etc.,  to  Vz 
mfrs.  prices  (many  less).  Rented  anywhere,  applying 
rent  on  price.  Write  for  catalogue  119.  Typewriter 
Emporium  (Est.  1892).  92-94  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Wanted,  Apple  Man,  living  in  good  apple  section, 
where  car  lots  can  be  loaded  freely.  Experienced  pack- 
ing, loading,  ability  to  buy.  trade  and  manage.  Men- 
tion experience,  reference,  salary,  crop  prospects,  main 
varieties,  quantity.  Address  Box  F.-G.,  care  Fruit- 
Grower. 


Wanted — Reliable  man  to  sell  nursery  stock.  We 
have  a splendid  proposition  to  offer.  Write  today  for 
particulars.  James  Truitt  & Sons,  Nurserymen,  Cha- 
rute,  Kan. 


FOR  EXCHANGE 


Many  Fruit-Grower  readers  have  articles  of  various 
kinds  which  can  be  profitably  advertised  under  this 
heading.  Try  out  The  Fruit-Grower  Classified  De- 
partment for  anything  you  desire  to  sell  or  exchange. 


Rooming  house,  sixteen  rooms,  no  furniture,  one  block 
from  Main  street  and  car  line;  $6,500.00.  Trade  for 
fruit  farm.  W.  S.  Hannum,  Cherryvale,  Kansas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For  Sale — One  carload  of  1-6  bushel  Climax  peach 
baskets.  Big  discount.  Our  trees  killed.  U.  G.  Al- 
bert. Lincoln,  Neb. 


Young  man  27  years  of  age,  interested  in  horticulture, 
desires  to  work  on  a good  fruit  farm  during  July  and 
August.  Address,  Post  Office  Box  32,  Dudley,  Mass. 


TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY 


For  Sale  or  Lease — Crescent  Beach  twent-acre  or- 
chard, situated  on  beautiful  bays  in  the  famous  Flat- 
head  Lake  fruit  belt.  In  splendid  condition;  yields 
large  annual  crops  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches, 
prunes,  cherries  and  small  fruit;  finest  climate  in  the 
world.  Easy  terms.  Other  choice  fmit  tracts  and 
splendid  business  opening.  Descriptive  folder  sent  on 
application  to  R.  A.  Rollins.  Rollins,  Mont. 


Buff  Rocks.  Cup  winners.  Nice  trio,  $5.00;  your 
money  back  if  not  pleased,  and  we  pay  return  express. 
Eggs.  100,  $5.00;  50,  $3.00;  30,  $2.00;  15,  $1.25.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Circulars  and  show  records  free. 
E.  A.  Meyers,  Route  9,  Mt.  Sterling.  111. 


Silver  Wyandottes — Prize  winners  at  all  shows.  Eggs 
$3.00  and  $4.00  per  15.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mem- 
ber Silver  Wyandotte  Club  of  America.  Twin  Brothers 
Poultry  Yards,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


Sand  Hill  Poultry  Farm.  Can  furnish  you  eggs  from 
Cook's  Buff  Orpingtons  and  DeGraft  R.  I.  Reds,  blue 
ribbon  winners.  E.  M.  Wells.  Brownstown,  Ind. 


Howlett’s  Single-Comb  Anconas,  bred  to  lay;  eleven 
years  under  trap  nests;  eggs  only;  circular.  Howlett’s 
Ancona  Yards.  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


Single  Comb  Reds.  Celebrated  De 

Extra  fine  cockerels.  $1.50  up.  Eggs. 
Henry  Ha  Hauer,  Seymour,  Mo. 


Graef  strain. 
$1.00  per  15. 


Mammoth  Pekin  duck  eggs,  11  for  $1;  100  for  $6; 
from  140-egg  strain.  Hutchins  Bros.,  Pulaski,  N.  Y., 
Route  6. 


Axle  Grease  for  Rabbits. 

I read  in  your  April  number  the  arti- 
cle “Axle  Grease  for  Rabbits.”  Mr. 
Horton  of  Oregon  states  it  kept  the 
rabbits  off,  but  what  did  it  do  to  the 
trees?  I know  positively  that  a num- 
ber of  young  as  well  as  bearing  or- 
chards, in  this  valley,  have  been  seri- 
ously injured  by  applying  axle  grease 
as  a rabbit  protection. 

Last  fall  I painted  eighty  acres  of 
young  apple  trees  with  the  regular 
lime-sulphur  solution  and  never  had  a 
tree  barked  by  rabbits,  although  the 
neighborhood  is  infested  with  jack- 
rabbits  as  well  as  cotton  tails.  I re- 
ported the  result  to  the  agricultural 
department  at  Washington,  who  had 
previously  advised  me  to  use  the  solu- 
tion, and  had  asked  me  to  report,  and 
their  reply  to  my  letter  was  that  “they 
had  no  unfavorable  report  from  any 
one.”  A.  L.  TEEPLE. 

New  Mexico. 

it 

More  About  Axle  Grease  and  Rabbits. 

In  the  April  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  I have  read  the  article  by  Mr. 
Horton  on  protecting  fruit  trees  from 
rabbit  injury  by  spreading  axle  grease 
on  the  body  of  the  trees.  This  will 
certainly  keep  the  rabbits  away  from 
the  trees,  hut  it  will  kill  the  trees  just 
as  effectually  and  in  a shorter  time 
than  the  peeling  of  the  trees  by  rab- 
bits. 

I have  planted  and  sold  a great 
many  nice  orchards,  and  have  been  a 
close  observer  of  other  orchards,  and 
I saw  one  fine  orchard  completely 
killed  by  the  use  of  this  same  treat- 
ment. My  experience  has  been  that 
the  application  of  grease  of  any  kind 
to  fruit  trees  is  detrimental. 

The  best  means  I have  found  of  pro- 
tecting trees  from  rabbits  and  borers 
is  common  screen  wire,  cut  in  short 
lengths  and  wrapped  around  the  tree. 
I cut  the  wire  into  the  right  lengths, 
wrap  it  around  a broom  stick  and 
press  it  firm  until  it  retains  its  shape, 
and  then  pull  the  coil  off  and  slip  it 


' around  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Then 
press  it  down  into  the  soil  as  far  as  it 
will  go,  and  the  tree  is  safe  for  at  least 
three  years. 

I am  greatly  interested  and  take 
great  pleasure  in  reading  every  arti- 
cle concerning  fruit  in  The  Fruit- 
grower, and  I have  almost  every  num- 
ber for  four  years  back.  There  is  so 
much  good  in  them  I. keep  them  filed 
away  for  future  reference. 

Kansas.  E.  C.  MORGAN. 

itr  ^ 

In  April  Fruit-Grower  I notice  an  ar- 
ticle about  using  axle  grease  for  rab- 
bits on  trees,  and  would  like  to  give 
my  experience  along  that  line.  Two 
years  ago  I greased  1,400  three-year- 
old  trees  with  mica  axle  grease.  It 
absolutely  killed  several  of  the  small- 
est ones,  and  on  the  southwest  side  of 
others,  principally  Missouri  Pippins 
and  Ben  Davis,  it  simply  cooked  the 
bark.  They  are  gradually  recovering, 
but  the  experience  cost  me  about 
$1,000  in  damaged  trees.  Since  then  I 
have  learned  of  several  other  parties 
here  who  have  had  the  same  experi- 
ence with  axle  grease. 

When  anyone  asks  me  what  to  do  to 
keep  rabbits  from  gnawing  trees,  I 
recommend  buying  chicken-wire  fenc- 
ing eighteen  inches  in  height,  with 
one-inch  mesh.  Cut  it  into  lengths  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  inches,  and  put  that 
around  tree,  and  neither  rabbits  nor 
prairie  dogs  can  get  to  the  tree.  Coiled 
spring  tree  protector  is  also  good,  and 
much  cheaper,  I think.  These  protect- 
ors will  last  always.  L.  MARTIN. 

New  Mexico. 

Axle  Grease 

In  the  April  Fruit-Grower  you  ask 
to  hear  from  those  who  have  used  axle 
grease  to  prevent  rabbits  from  gnaw- 
ing apple  trees.  I have  used  axle 
grease  on  my  apple  trees  to  prevent 
injury  from  rabbits,  with  entire  suc- 
cess for  years.  I get  the  commonest 
kind  of  axle  grease  and  one  application 
in  the  fall  has  always  been  enough. 
Fresh  blood  has  answered  the  same 
purpose.  I usually  save  the  blood  at 
hog  killing  time.  Unless  the  winter  is 
o.  very  rainy  one,  one  application  of 
blood  is  enough.  One  of  axle  grease 
will  always  last  through  the  winter. 

Arkansas.  J.  S.  SCOLES. 

it 

Boxed  Apples  in  Europe. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wilmeroth,  formerly  of 
Chicago,  but  now  manager  of  one  of 
the  Western  shipping  associations,  has 
returned  from  an  extended  visit  to  Eu- 
rope, where  he  studied  the  markets 
with  a view  of  sending  boxed  apples 
abroad.  Two  observations  of  Mr.  Wil- 
meroth are  worth  considering.  One 
is  that  American  apples  to  be  sent 
abroad  must  not  be  too  large;  they  are 
sold  by  the  pound  and  the  buyer  does 
not  want  to  put  all  his  money  in  a few 
apples.  The  popular  size  runs  from 
120  to  150  to  the  box.  Medium-sized 
apples  are  best.  Another  thing  he 
found  was  that  the  boxes  heretofore 
used  are  not  strong  enough  to  stand 
the  rough  handling  received  on  an  ex- 
port trip.  Stronger  boxes  must  be 
used  and  the  fruit  must  he  tightly 
packed.  Hamburg  is  said  to  be  the 
best  European  market  for  American 
apples. 

Photographs  of  Spraying  Scenes 
Wanted 

This  is  the  season  for  spraying  ap- 
ple trees,  and  The  Fruit-Grower  urges 
its  readers  to  try  to  get  some  good 
photographs  of  spraying  scenes.  We 
want  some  good  pictures  showing 


aiEO  AO  on  lon&  time  and  easy  pay-  ^ M V 
4PDGV.W  nients,  buys  a ten-acre  apple 
orchard  tract  in  the  beautiful  Shenandoah  — ^ 

Valley  of  Virginia — other  lands  $15  per  acre  DDijCIT  C 
and  up.  Write  for  beautiful  booklets  and  i A.  A tv 

excursion  rates. 

F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agr’i  Agt.,  n.&w.  Ry.  Box  2031,  Roanoke,  Va. 


spraying  outfits  at  work  and  will  give 
a prize  of  $5  for  the  best  picture  of 
this  kind  submitted  to  us  . In  award- 
ing the  prize,  consideration  will  be 
given  not  only  to  the  quality  of  the 
picture — its  clearness,  etc. — but  to  the 
condition  of  the  orchard  in  which  the 
picture  is  taken. 

Try  to  get  some  good  pictures  of 
your  outfits  at  work  in  your  orchard, 
and  send  them  to  us.  We  want  to  use 
some  of  them  next  spring,  in  our 
spraying  number,  and  in  connection 
with  the  same  will  want  a report  of 
your  spraying  experience  this  season. 
Don’t  put  this  off,  friends,  but  get  your 
pictures  as  soon  as  possible. 

LATE  CROP  REPORTS. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. — Small  fruits  promise 
good  crops.  Fair  crop  of  plums  and  cher- 
ries, but  not  so  heavy  as  last  year.  Early 
blooming  peaches  set  well,  late  bloomers 
very  poorly;  apricots  good.  Fair  crop  of 
apples  setting;  pears  shy.  Prospects  for 
orange  crop  best  in  years. — E.  H. 

Quincy,  111. — Small  fruits  all  look  well. 
Cherries,  plums  and  pears  full  as  can  be, 
and  peaches  look  well.  Apples  look  well 
where  sprayed,  but  buds  are  scarce  on 
trees  not  sprayed  last  season.  Nights  are 
cool,  and  buds  are  holding  back. — W.  H.  P. 

Sebago  Lake,  Maine. — Season  is  very 
backward;  too  erly  to  tell  about  fruit 
crops. — G.  I.  M. 

Starkville,  Miss. — First  crop  strawber- 
ries killed,  but  they  came  out  later.  One- 
fourth  crop  Gold  plums,  no'  Japanese;  El- 
berta  peaches  killed;  Picquet’s  Late,  one- 
fourth  crop;  Mamie  Ross,  half  crop;  Tri- 
umph, full.  Half  crop  apples.— J.  R.  S. 

North  East,  Pa. — Small  fruits  all  prom- 
ise well.  Cherries  and  plums  fine. 
Peaches  promise  good  crop.  Apples  good. 
— E.  W. 

Crockett,  Va. — Fine  prospects  here  for 
all  kinds  of  fruits. — W.  E.  S. 

Inkerman,  W.  Va. — Half  the  peaches 
killed  on  March  16.  Conditions  favorable 
for  full  apple  crop. — J.  A.  B. 

Sunnyside,  Wash. — Small  fruits  promise 
well,  although  a few  early  blooms  were 
killed.  Cherries  and  plums  promise  25  to 
60  per  cent  crop  early  varieties;  late  sorts 
are  better.  Peaches  light  crop,  except 
where  heaters  were  used.  Early  apples 
mostly  killed  and  winter  sorts  will  be 
only  fair  crop.  Heaters  were  used,  and 
while  they  helped  save  the  crop  in  some 
orchards,  some  fruit  was  killed  in  spite 
of  them. — N.  R.  J. 

Easily  Made  Cookies. 

In  looking  over  The  Fruit-Grower 
for  January  I was  quite  interested  in 
the  recipes  for  making  “Father’s, 
Grandma’s  and  Sister’s  Cookies.”  I 
think  when  a woman  has  to  stand  and 
roll  out  cookies,  when  there  are  so 
many  other  duties  of  the  household, 
she  is  always  glad  to  know  of  the 
easiest,  quickest  and  best  way  to  ac- 
complish the  filling  of  the  larder. 

As  there  is  just  a little  Yankee  blood 
in  this  family,  I have  followed  the  old- 
i fashioned  rule  fifteen  years  for  mak- 
ing molasses  cookies,  and  if  followed 
just  exactly  as  the  rule  is  given,  you 
will  have  very  delicious  cookies  and 
very  easily  made:  One  cup  molasses; 

one  heaping  teacupful  soda  dissolved 
in  hot  water,  and  stirred  into  the 
molasses  until  it  foams. 

2.  One-half  cupful  sugar;  one-half 
cupful  water,  one  cupful  lard,  a little 
softened;  four  and  one-half  cupfuls 
flour. 

Mix  thoroughly  and  drop  from  a 
spoon  on  greased  pans,  patting  each 
one  a little  to  shape  it.  Bake  as  usual. 

This  recipe  makes  forty  cookies. 
It  is  a time  and  labor  saving  recipe. 
I hope  some  housekeeper  will  try  it 
and  find  it  a great  help. — C.  E.  B., 
Farm  School,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

(I  wonder  if  this  recipe  will  not  suit 


Florence  Fort  and  others  who  are  ask- 
ing for  something  not  quite  as  rich  as 
the  cookies  made  by  Mrs.  Rutherford’s 
recipes. — R.  M.) 

Crop  Prospects  Are  Encouraging. 

The  Fruit-Grower’s  crop  reports  this 
month  are  really  encouraging.  While 
there  has  been  much  damage  to  the 
peach  crop  everywhere,  and  while  ap- 
ples in  some  sections  have  been  nip- 
ped, the  reports,  taking  them  as  a 
whole,  are  the  best  we  have  published 
in  many  a day.  The  apple  crop  prom- 
ises to  be  better,  taking  the  country 
as  a whole,  than  it  has  in  many  years. 
Not  only  will  the  bloom  likely  be 
good,  but  growers  are  preparing  to 
spray  more  generally  than  in  any  pre- 
vious season.  Maufacturers  of  spray 
pumps  and  insecticides  report  a splen- 
did season’s  business,  and  this  is  a 
hopeful  sign. 

It  is  to  he  hoped  that  the  apple  crop 
will  he  a good  one.  The  country  needs 
it,  and  the  apple  industry  needs  it. 
Prices  for  the  king  of  fruits  have  been 
too  high  in  the  last  few  years,  and 
people  have  almost  lost  the  habit  of 
eating  apples.  A good  crop,  with  rea- 
sonable prices,  is  needed  to  bring  down 
prices  and  re-establish  the  apple  in  the 
affections  of  the  common  people. 

As  this  issue  goes  to  press  apple 
trees  in  the  Middle  West  are  bloom- 
ing, under  most  favorable  conditions. 
It  looks  like  an  old-time  crop.  Here’s 
hoping  it  will  mature  all  right. 

Notes. 

Renew  your  subscription  now,  if 
you’ve  not  already  done  so.  You  need 
The  Fruit-Grower’s  crop  reports  this 
summer  as  never  before. 


The  apple  growers  are  not  more  un- 
easy now  than  the  coopers.  The  bar- 
rel makers  are  all  excited  now,  for  if 
the  crop  matures  as  is  indicated,  bar- 
rel stock  will  soon  begin  to  soar  in 


The  Location  of  An  Orchard  or  a Com- 
mercial Truck  Farm 

has  much  to  do  with  the  ultimate 
financial  success  of  the  enterprise.  A 
crop  well  grown  is  only  half  of  the 
work  done.  The  marketing  is  equally 
important  and  proper  location  is  the 
chief  consideration.  The  best  fruit 
ar-d  truck  country,  most  convenient  to 
the  market,  on  a short  north  and  south 
trunk  line,  especially  equipped  to  han- 
dle perishable  goods,  each  station  hav- 
ing its  day  in  the  market  is  along  the 
Kansas  City  Southern  Railway.  Ten 
to  forty  dollars  an  acre  will  buy  the 
best  unimproved  fruit  lands  in  South- 
ern Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas, 
Texas  and  Louisiana,  producing  every 
variety  of  fruit  from  apples  and  straw- 
heries  to  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  figs 
and  oranges,  as  well  as  commercial 
truck  from  January  to  December. 
Write  to  Wm.  Nicholson,  32  Thayer 
bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  reliable 
printed  information. 


YOU  MAY  HAVE  THIS  FOUNTAIN  PEN 

almost  for  the  ,sklnS.  Everyone  needs  , seed  fountain  pen.  ' ’irelS 

- mss-y,  ...ith  a No.  6 14  karat,  goia- 

y pen  costing  you  as  hign 


the  next  few  weeks,  and  I want  every  reader  to  be  sure  and  get  one°J  Ms  Fou  nt  a in  Pen  is  e xtra  1 a rge^  s ize . gQ]d_ 
of  hard  rubber;  has  a highly  polished  barrel  with  screw  section;  new  style  cap,  fitted  witt i a . > *QU  as  nigh 

plated  velvet  point.  This  pen  is  absolutely  dust-proof  and  will  write  just  as  well . as ; an>  pen _costi Each 
as  $5.00.  You  will  have  use  for  it  many  times  every  day,  and  it  is  the  most  convenient  thing  > 

pen  is  packed  in  a separate  box,  complete  with  filler,  and  ready Jot ^ mstant^use^  ^ velvet  point  Fountain 

ate  of  $100  for  one 

year.  Remember  it  will  cost  you  nothing  whatever.  Get  the  subscription  and  send  it  in  . to  make  s^ire 

gettng  one  of  these  pens.  Address  JAMES  M.  IRVINE,  Editor  The  Fruit-Grower,  Box  R,Q,  M.  JOSH  H,  Mi»»r  __ 


MY  OFFER — I will  send  absolutely  free,  postpaid,  one  of  these  14-karat  gold-plated 
Bens  to  everyone  who  will  secure  one  new  subscription  to  The  Fruit-Grower  at  the  regular 
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Is  Your  Orchard 

Making  Money? 

Let  The  Fruit-Growers  Guide-Book  Help  You 


This  book  is  the  latest  and  most  up-to-date  treatise 
on  fruit-growing.  Every  chapter  in  it  contains  ideas 
that  will  make  money  for  you. 

The  yearly  production  of  apples  has  been  grad- 
ually falling  off  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  until  the 
crop  is  now  only  one-third  of  what  it  was  in  1896. 
This  diminishing  production  has  been  due  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  neglect  and  bad  management  of  the  or- 
chards. The  Fruit-Growers  Guide-Book  tells  how  to 
handle  orchards  so  as  to  make  them  return  the  max- 
imum profit. 

READ  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  ABOUT  THIS 
HELPFUL  BOOK 


DOES  A DISTINCT  SERVICE 

I have  looked  the  volume  through  rather  carefully  and  find 
the  information  that  it  contains  to  be  up-to-date,  and  of  just 
the  class  that  many  fruit-growers  are  anxiously  seeking.  This 
book  does  a distinct  service  in  bringing  the  latest  horticultural 
information  down  to  date  and  putting  it  in  concise  form  where 
the  busy  man  can  find  it  on  short  notice. 

W.  PADDOCK, 

Professor  of  Horticulture,  Ohio  State  University. 

A USEFUL  AID 

It  is  a very  comprehensive  and  useful  aid  to  fruit-growers 
and  should  be  of  great  benefit  to  fruit-growers  in  general  and 
particularly  in  our  latitude 

C.  W.  MATTHEWS, 

Professor  of  Horticulture,  University  of  Kentucky. 

EASILY  UNDERSTOOD 

It  is  very  concise,  and  written  so  every  fruit-grower  can 
grasp  and  understand  it.  I am  sure  they  will  find  it  of  ad- 
vantage to  add  this  book  to  their  library. 

C.  I.  LEWIS, 

Professor  of  Horticulture,  Oregon  Agiicultural  College. 

COVERS  THE  FIELD 

Ihe  author  has  managed  to  get  together  a remarkable 
quantity  of  reliable  information  in  this  one  volume.  It  cer- 
tainly covers  the  entire  field  of  fruit-growing  in  a brief  and 
concise  manner.  This  makes  it  especially  valuable  for  the 
busy  grower  or  amateur  who  wants  reliable  and  specific  infor- 
mation without  having  to  consult  several  volumes 

R.  F.  HOWARD, 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Horticulture,  University  of  Nebraska. 

THOROUGHLY  PRACTICAL 

It.  is  thoroughly  practical  and  should  be  of  great  value  to 
all  classes  of  fruit-growers. 

R.  L.  WATTS, 

Professor  of  Horticulture,  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

You  Are  Sure  of  a Profit 

from  your  orchard  if  you  follow  the  instructions  laid  down  in 
this  great  book.  It  tells  you  the  best  kinds  of  soils  and  most  de- 
sirable locations  to  select  for  an  orchard.  It  tells  you  how  to 
fight  the  insects  and  fungous  diseases  that  destroy  your  crops. 
It  describes  and  illustrates  the  best  methods  of  picking  and  pack- 
ing  your  fruit ; how  to  can  fruits  and  vegetables  and  thus  save 
what  may  otherwise  be  a waste.  It  is  full  of  practical  informa- 
tion of  interest  to  the  man  who  has  a few  fruit  trees  in  his  door- 
yard  and  is  of  great  service  to  the  commercial  horticulturist 
operating  on  a large  scale. 

W ith  the  rapid  improvements  in  methods  of  cultivating  and 
handling  orchards,  packing  and  marketing  fruits  and  combatting 
the  many  pests  of  the  orchard,  it  is  impossible  for  any  book  to 
be  up-to-date,  without  frequent  revision.  The  Fruit-Growers 
Guide-Book  is  new.  The  information  it  contains  is  brought  right 
down  to  the  best  and  latest  discoveries  of  the  year  1911.  It  is 
biief,  yet  eompi  ehensive,  and  is  written  in  such  a manner  that  it 
is  easily  understood. 

The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


You  Need  a Copy  of  This 
Wonderful  Book 

It  contains  almost  300  pages;  beautifully  illustrated;  neatly 
arianged  and  indexed,  and  is  bound  in  a handsome  gold-brown 
cloth  cover.  The  price  is  only  $1.00  per  copv.  The  profit  von 
make  on  a barrel  of  apples  will  more  than  pay  for  a copv  of  this 
book. 

Clip  out  the  Coupon,  pin  a Dollar  Bill  to  it  and  mail  today. 
A copy  of  the  book  will  be  sent  to  you  the  same  dav  vour  order 
is  received. 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri 

Attached  hereto  is  $1.00,  for  which  you,  are  to  send  me. 
prepaid,  a cloth-bound  copy  of  The  Fruit-Growers  Guide-Book. 

NAME 

ADDRESS  
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20,000  Reasons 


Why  You  Should  Buy  an  E-M-F  “30”  $1,000 


TWENTY  THOUSAND  OF  THEM,  a com- 
posite, living,  overwhelming  argument.  Each 
reason — reason  enough,  convincing  and  satis- 
fying, yet,  were  it  possible  for  you  to  investi- 
gate, question,  prove  each  separate  reason, 
you  would  probably  find  some  new  point  of 
interest  to  rivet  your  attention  and  create  in 
your  mind  a like  desire  to  own  the  car  that 
could  stir  up  such  enthusiasm  and  scatter 
broadcast  such  satisfaction. 

IT  IS  EASY  TO  WRITE  UPON  PAPER  mere 
statements,  to  waste  the  public’s  time  and 
abuse  its  patience  by  wearisome  reiteration  of 
platitudes  that  have  been  dished  up  in  rhe- 
torical display  over  and  over  again,  talking 
the  merits  of  this  and  that  car,  with  the  same 
old  jaded  adjectives.  But,  in  the  name  of  the 
great  Automobile  Industry,  let  us  get  down 
to  the  tangible,  living  thing  that  has  the  red 
blood  of  sincerity  in  it,  the  personal,  gripping 
interest  that  shines  in  the  eyes  of  men  as  they 
talk  face  to  face  about  the  great  thing  they 
have  put  their  hearts  and  faith  in. 

REASONS  CLOTHED  IN  FLESH  AND 
BLOOD.  And  there  is  no  argument  like  unto 
this  argument- — produce  any  man,  no  matter 
what  his  birth  or  breeding,  whether  he  moves 
in  high  society  or  not,  so  long  as  he  be  honest 
in  his  opinions,  strong  in  his  convictions,  has 
stood  the  test  of  experience  and  found  out 
that  it  is  infinitely  better  to  “know  than  to 
“believe:”  that  man  has  a right  to  stand  upon 
his  feet  and  have  his  say,  and  what’s  more  to 
the  point,  the  world  will  surely  listen. 

PROUDLY  AND  CONFIDENTLY  we  intro- 
duce you  to  twenty  thousand  such  men.  In 
a moment,  as  it  were,  we  can  usher  you  into 
the  charmed  circle  of  a great  living  friend- 
ship that  with  twenty  thousand  tongues  will 
affirm  one  concrete  absolute  fact,  in  twenty 
thousand  different  methods  and  words  of  ex- 
pression, each  and  every  one  enthusiastically 
endorsing  the  same  truth — a unity  of  reason 
why”  such  as  the  commercial  world  has  never 
before  seen. 

TWENTY  THOUSAND  E-M-F  “30”  OWNERS. 

They  are  our  reasons.  Each  one  a thinking, 
separate  personality — each  one  with  likes  and 
dislikes  that  differentiated  him  from  all  the 
others,  for  no  two  out  of  that  immense  num- 
ber approached  the  question  of  shall  I buy 
or  “I  will  buy”  an  E-M-F  “30”  from  quite  the 
same  reasoning  point.  One,  had  to  weigh 
carefully  the  question  of  first  cost;  another, 
the  “after  buying”  cost  of  upkeep.  One,  never 
considered  price,  but  was  attracted  by  quality , 
another,  having  a bent  toward  mechanics,  saw 
quickly  the  perfect  chassis.  One,  considered 
the  financial  stability  of  the  Company  behind 
the  product;  another  that  same  Company  s 
good  faith  and  so  on — ad  infinitum. 

but  they  all  reached  the  same 

CONCLUSION.  There  was  some  unanswer- 
able argument  presented,  some  fact  of  me- 
chanical supremacy  that  could  not  be  denied, 
some  record  of  enduring  quality  that  appealed, 
some  enthusiastic  owner  that  “boosted,’ 
which  compelled  each  and  every  one  of  these 
30,000  men  to  buy  an  E-M-F  “30.”  Through 
the  maze  of  all  other  rival  cars  for  sale  they 
found  their  way  to  the  one  car  that  expressed 
to  them  in  terms  of  power,  speed,  reliability, 
comfort  and  serviceability  the  “ideal  each 
and  every  one  possessed.  That  in  buying  an 
E-M-F  “30”  they  proved  their  judgment  to  be 
correct,  is  now  a matter  of  record. 

The  Strongest  Guarantee  Tiber  Tlaced 


THESE  MEN  ARE  REPRESENTATIVE  of  all 

that  is  best  and  constructive  in  our  great  com- 
monwealth. E-M-F  “30”  owners  form  a de- 
mocracy of  varied  interests,  among  them  be- 
ing Bankers  who  know  the  value  of  money 
and  its  purchasing  power — Lawyers  who  are 
skilled  in  discovering  the  weak  points  in  any 
argument — Tradesmen  who  know  how  to 
buy  for  profit — Farmers  who,  as  a class,  are 
the  most  careful  purchasers  of  automobiles — 
Business  men  in  the  most  populous  centers, 
who  had  every  opportunity  to  draw  compari- 
sons and  weigh  the  merits  of  rival  cars— Doc- 
tors who  demand  the  kind  of  car  that  must 
be  always  ready — at  a moment’s  notice — to  go 
anywhere  over  any  kind  of  road — every  trade 
and  profession— millionaires  and  men  who 
live  upon  modest  incomes  are  all  represented 
in  the  great  army  of  E-M-F  “30"  owners. 

BUT  THERE  IS  ONE  REASON  why  you  should 
buy  an  E-M-F  “30”  that  is  greater  and  more 
convincing  than  any  one  of  those  20,000  rea- 
sons that  made  men  choose  an  E-M-F  “30 
rather  than  any  other  car  at  any  other  price. 

And  this,  what  we  call  “the  unanswerable 
reason”  has  been  getting  stronger  and  bigger 
every  day,  from  the  time  the  first  E-M-F  30 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  first  owner,  until 
this  very  moment;  in  fact,  now,  it  is  like  some 
irresistible  power,  moving  all  over  the  land 
and  sweeping  everything  before  it;  we  call 
this  invincible  “reason’  by  a simple  name 
everybody  knows. 

“SATISFACTION.”  That’s  it.  Each  and  every 
man  who  owns  an  E-M-F  “30”  is  satisfied. 

They  are  all  subscribers,  as  it  were,  to  the 
enthusiasm  and  interest  about  that  proved, 
enduring  quality  and  record-breaking  price, 
which  have  made  the  E-M-F  “30’  the  most 
talked  of  automobile  in  America,  perhaps,  in 
the  world,  because,  and  we  say  this  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  there  is  no  car  made 
upon  which  so  many  men  absolutely  agree. 

These  20,000  satisfied  owners  will  tell  you 
one  story,  simple  and  convincing,  that  they 
own  a car  they  are  proud  to  drive,  to  “boost,” 
to  endorse,  a car,  that  not  only  backed  their 
judgment,  but  above  all,  taught  them  the  les- 
son— that  it  isn't  necessary  to  decorate  a 
check  book  with  a lot  of  fancy  figures  and  rob 
a bank  balance  to  buy  an  automobile  whose 
quality  is  in  the  chassis,  where  it  belongs. 

THE  HISTORY  of  this  universal  satisfaction 
which,  by  the  by,  will  sell  another  20,000 
E-M-F  “30”  cars  this  year,  is  the  history  of 
the  E-M-F  Company,  an  organization  that 
revolutionized  the  automobile  industry,  not 
alone  in  values,  but  in  methods  of  manufac- 
ture; that  gave  the  buying  public  a car  which 
has  literally  defied  competition  and  sold  itself. 

The  E-M-F  Company  has  always  been  a year 
or  two  in  advance  of  the  times.  We  make 
practically  every  part  of  our  car,  cast  our  own 
cylinders,  forge,  stamp  and  heat-treat  our  own 
steel  and  make  our  own  bodies.  Mr.  Flanders 
forecast,  published  in  March,  1908,  that  “we 
can  manufacture  more  automobiles  of  a better 
quality  at  a lower  cost  than  any  other  concern 
now  in  existence,”  was  a prophecy  that  has 
been  magnificently  fulfilled. 

WHY?  Why  was -Flanders’  prophecy  fulfilled? 

Ask  any  one  of  the  twenty  thousand  owners 
of  an  E-M-F  “30.”  He  will  show  you  his  car 
and  say,  “There  is  the  reason.  So  you  look 
at  it,  examine  it,  ride  in  it,  listen  to  the  owner 
recounting  its  prowess,  its  mileage,  its  speed, 

on  an  Automobile  Is  Giben  With  the 


what  it  has  done  and  the  magnificent  way  it 
has  stood  the  “gaff.”  Because  an  E-M-F  “30” 
is  such  a glutton  for  service,  it  sort  of  lures 
a man  on  to  give  it  hard  usage.  Automobiles 
have  their  particular  kind  of  personalities. 

You  get  to  “know”  a car.  What  may  be  ex- 
pected of  it  under  certain  conditions  and  an 
element  of  pride  and  friendship  is  established. 

So  when  Mr.  Flanders’  determination  “to 
make  a better  quality  car  at  a lower  cost” 
than  any  other  concern  made  or  sold,  took 
shape  in  an  E-M-F  “30,”  then  also  was  cre- 
ated the  “reason”  of  the  enormous  sales  and 
colossal  growth  of  the  E-M-F  Co.  The  car 
fulfilled  the  prophecy.  That’s  why  you  can’t 
purchase  a second  hand  E-M-F  “30.”  Men 
don’t  sell  “automobile  satisfaction”  when  they 
“know”  they  own  it. 

WE  WILL  EXPLAIN  IT  FOR  YOU.  There  it 

stands!  A five-passenger  touring  car,  grace- 
ful in  body  lines,  with  that  “straight  away 
look”  which  is  a symbol  of  strength,  and  com- 
fort. Not  a fad  or  fur-below  to  cumber  it 
with  useless  appendage.  Under  the  hood,  a 
30  horse  power  noiseless  motor  that  has  won 
distinction  upon  race  track  and  road.  A 
motor  so  perfectly  adjusted  in  power,  weight 
and  balance  to  the  rest  of  the  chassis  that  it 
creates  an  absolute  unit  of  mechanical  effi- 
ciency. To  the  expert  engineer  the  chassis  of 
an  E-M-F  “30”  suggests  the  limit  of  scientific  ■ 
construction;  to  every  owner  it  has  proved 
it — proved  it  by  enduring  service,  for  no 
E-M-F  “30”  has  ever  been  worn  out.  The 
ninth  car  built,  shipped  by  us  a little  over  two 
vears  ago,  has  traveled  some  73,000  miles, 
which  means  nearly  15  years  of  actual  life 
crowded  into  the  thirty  months  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  it  is  mechanically  ready  for  73,000 
miles  more.  The  life  story  of  Bullet,  this 
famous  car,  can  be  had  for  the  asking.  When 
you  buy  an  E-M-F  “30”  the  confidence  you 
put  into  your  purchase  is  returned  to  you  a 
hundred-fold.  <j 

THE  INVESTMENT  OF  $1000,  in  an  E-M-F 
“30”  will  be  the  wisest  expenditure  you  ever 
made,  whether  you  own  an  automobile  or  not 
The  most  you  can  get  for  your  money  would 
be  6 to  8%  interest.  But  here  is  the  car  at 
the  price  any  man  can  afford.  And  to  own  a 
car  is  the  ambition  of  every  man.  The  auto- 
mobile is  a tremendous  factor  in  our  every- 
day life.  Aside  from  its  utility  there  is  the 
pleasure  it  freely  gives,  the  sense  of  freedom 
it  imparts.  It  brings  the  country  to  the  city, 
and  makes  every  dwelling  place  a countrj 
home.  At  a moment’s  notice  it  is  ready  to 
whirl  you  and  your  family  upon  the  sunlit, 
open  road  into  the  world  of  green  fields— the 
country’s  life-giving  “out  of  doors.  It  means 
health  to  the  wife  and  children,  and  binds  the 
family  in  closer  ties.  It  is  a tonic,  nerve 
builder,  it  trebles  the  value  of  time;  it  means 
recreation,  the  banishment  of  the  doctor  and 
capacity  for  the  duties  of  the  day — in  short,  it 
is  a necessity.  An  E-M-F  “30”  will  meet  this 
necessity  and  excel  any  expectation  you  ma> 
now  possess  in  the  purchase  of  a car. 

THE  OTHER  DAY,  we  read  an  advertisement 
that  “you  can  buy  a real  automobile  now  for 
as  low  a price  as  $1500.  We  can  take  $500 
off  that  price  and  say  the  same  thing,  for  you 
can  buy  an  E-M-F  “30  ’ five  passenger  Tour- 
ing Car,  standard  equipment,  which  means 
Magneto  included,  for  $1000,  and  that  s the 
“realest”  automobile  value  you  can  buy  any- 
where. 

Purchase  of  TUbery  TL.-M-T  “3° 


The  E-M-F  “30”  Five  Passenger  Standard  Touring  Car  $1000.  Roadster  “30”  $1000.  Detachable  Demi-Tonneau 
“30”  $1050.  Coupe  “30”  $1450.  Another  E-M-F  “30”  Masterpiece.  The  New  Fore-Door  5-Passenger 
Touring  Car  with  Full  Vestibuled  Body  $1100.  Write  us  for  detailed  specifications-Booklet  No.  16 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


FRUIT  CROPS  ARE  SURE  AT 


MORRIS  ANIA 


If  you  are  now  located  where  fruit  crops  are  uncertain,  and  are  tired  of  caring  for  an  orchard  that 
doesn’t  bear,  you  should  see  Morrisania  at  once  and  get  a tract  of  this  fine  land  before  it  is  all  gone 


Fruit  Trees  at  Morrisania  Bear 


Every  Year 


I have  hesitated  to  make  this  statement  before,  prefer- 
ring to  be  very  conservative,  but  after  the  experience  of  the 
past  four  years  the  claim  that  Morrisania  fruit  crops  are 
safe  from  frost  injury  every  year  is  justified. 

I recently  talked  with  a man  who  helped  to  plant  the 
first  apple  trees  here,  twenty-six  years  ago,  and  he  says  that 
only  once  in  the  twenty  years  these  trees  have  been  bearing 
has  the  fruit  been  injured  by  late  spring  frosts.  _ 

I have  been  personally  acquainted  with  Morrisania  the 
past  four  seasons — the  worst  years  ever  known  in  Colorado 

and  the  fruit  crops  have  been  good  every  year.  I here 

isn’t  another  place  in  this  Western  country  which  has  so 
good  a record  in  this  respect. 

In  1910  Morrisania  had  the  best  all-round  fruit  crop  in 
Colorado;  and  the  best  apples  shipped  by  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion Fruit-Growers’  Association  came  from  here.  Ask  Man- 
ager John  F.  Moore  if  this  isn’t  correct. 

There  isn’t  a location  in  the  country  which  promises 
better  fruit  crops  for  1911  than  Morrisania.  Everything 
promises  well,  from  apricots  and  sweet  cherries  to  winter 


apples. 


And  We  Did  Not  Use  Orchard 
Heaters,  Either 


Surroundings  are  most  beautiful,  with  wonderful  \ie\vs 
of  mountain  and  valley. 

All  kinds  of  small  fruits  and  vegetables  grow  to  per- 
fection at  Morrisania.  Blue  grass  lawns  and  beautiful  flowei 
gardens  are  easily  maintained  here — in  fact,  the  wild  flowers 
alone  will  make  a most  wonderful  garden. 

Fruits  grown  at  Morrisania  are  not  only  of  highest 
quality  and  beautiful  color,  but  they  have  remarkable  keep- 
ing qualities.  At  this  time — May  19 — we  have  in  the  cellar 
at~Morrisania,  in  perfect  condition,  such  apples  as  Winesap, 
Arkansas  Black,  York  Imperial  and  even  one  box  of  Grimes 
Golden  which  had  been  overlooked  earlier  in  the  season, 
was  opened  on  May  13,  and  found  in  perfect  condition,  being 
sound,  firm  and  juicy. 


Only  a Few  Tracts  Left  at 
Morrisania 


Morrisania’s  freedom  from  frost  injury  is  due  to  its  re- 
markable location.  The  land  slopes  to  the  north,  retarding 
the  blooming  of  the  fruit  trees-  our  trees  bloom  a week  or 
ten  days  later  than  trees  of  same  varieties  in  neighboring 
orchards.  This  lets  our  fruit  escape  many  frosts,  as  was 
the  case  this  spring. 

The  air  drainage  at  Morrisania  is  remarkable.  Location 
is  on  a narrow  bench  about  two  miles  wide,  lying  between 
Battlement  Mountain  and  the  Valley  of  the  Grand  River 
At  the  northern  extremity  the  bench,  or  mesa,  drops  ott 
abruptly  for  about  400  feet  to  the  valley  of  the  river.  1 he 
cold  air  drains  off  our  land  and  settles  in  the  lower  level. 
The  continuous  slope  and  the  wonderful  drainage  also  in- 
sures against  anv  possible  danger  from  seepage.  . 

But  even  this  is  not  all  the  protection  Morrisania  en- 
voys The  vallev  of  the  Grand  River  is  perhaps  three  miles 
wide  below  our  land,  and  the  northern  line  of  the  valley  is 
marked  by  a chain  of  cliffs  that  rise  almost  perpendicu  ar 
3 000  feet' above  the  valley.  Thus  Morrisania  has  a solid 
wall  3,000  feet  high  on  the  north,  protecting  its  fruits  from 

storms  from  that  direction.  . 

A oreat  reservoir  (the  valley)  dies  between  Morris- 
ania and  these  cliffs,  into  which  the  cold  air  can  dram  and 
the  current  of  air  moving  down  from  the  higher  levels  to 
the  vallev  also  helps  to  protect  fruit  buds,  since  it  is  well 
known  that  frost  injury  is  much  less  in  a moving  current 

of  air  than  in  still  atmosphere.  _ 

I explain  the  location  of  Morrisania  so  that  its  freedom 
from  frost  injury  can  be  appreciated  Letters  from  Colo- 
rado growers  say  they  can  hardly  believe  Morrisania  fruits 
have  not  been  hurt  this  spring,  and  these  persons  will  now 
understand  the  wonderful  protection  afforded  here 

But  freedom  from  frost  injury  is  not  the  only  attractive 

feature  of  Morrisania.  . . . . r •. 

Soil  is  the  rich  red  basalt  soil  so  much  desired  for  fruits 

— no" alkali  in  the  soil  nor  in  the  water. 

\ye  have  pure  mountain  water  for  domestic  use  and 
irrigation  Water  is  clear  and  soft,  and  there  is  plenty  of  it. 

Climate  is  ideal.  Three  hundred  days  of  sunshine  a 
year;  air  is  dry  and  pure,  just  right  for  those  afflicted  with 
catarrh,  asthma,  bronchitis,  tuberculosis. 


Morrisania  originally  contained  880  acres,  and  at  the 
outset  we  announced  that  400  or  500  acres  were  to  be  sold. 
Half  this  amount  has  been  sold  to  Fruit-Grower  subscribers 
leaving  only  twenty-five  to  thirty  ten-acre  tracts  to  be  sold 
this  summer.  These  tracts  will  be  taken  readily  if  those 
who  want  high-grade  fruit  land  or  who  should  seek  Colo- 
rado’s wonderful  climate  will  come  out  and  see  Morrisania 

this  summer.  . ..  ... 

If  you  want  to  change  your  location,  or  if  some  membei 
of  your  family  needs  Colorado’s  pure  air  and  sunshine  you 
should  visit  Morrisania  as  soon  as  possible.  Every  state- 
ment made  in  this  advertisement  can  be  easily  verified  by 
personal  inspection. 


Morrisania  Land  Sells  at  From 
$200  to  $300  per  Acre 


The  lower  price  is  for  some  land  on  which  there  are 
some  surface  rocks,  and  the  reduction  is  made  on  account 
of  the  labor  required  to  put  these  tracts  in  condition  for 

1 If  desired,  we  will  furnish  fruit  trees  of  varieties  select- 
ed' by  purchaser,  plant  and  care  for  them  for  five  years,  for 

Price  in  every  case  includes  perpetual  water  right,  and 
purchaser  in  after  years  will  pay  only  his  proportion  o 
maintaining  the  irrigation  system.  For  the  past  three  ) ear 
Ud | maintenance  charge  has  been  only  17  cents  per  acre 

PfcI  The' price  at  which  Morrisania  tracts  are  sold  is  not 
high  when  the  earning  power  of  the  land  is  considered.  Ten 
acres  of  bearing  orchard  at  Morrisania  will  afford  a hand- 
some income.  . , , r 

And  note  this:  One  fruit  crop  in  a year  when  less  ta- 

vored  districts  are  frozen  out  will  more  than  pay  for  the 
land.  It's  the  crops  in  the  off  years  that  pay  biggest  retain  s. 

I can  refer  you  to  a number  of  the  most  prominent  hor- 
ticulturists in  the  country  who  know  Morrisania,  and  they 
will  tell  vou  about  this  attractive  place.  . 

But 'the  thing  for  you  to  do,  if  interested,  is  to  come 
and  see  Morrisania.  After  June  1 low  rates  to  Colorado 
points  are  in  effect  all  summer.  Our  railway  station  and 
nostoffice  is  Grand  Valley,  Colo.,  on  mam  line  of  both  Den 
ver  & Rio  Grande  and  Colorado  Midland  Railways.  We 
have  plentv  of  room  at  Morrisania  and  will  take  good  care 
of  you  during  vour  stay.  I expect  to  be  here  all  summer, 
in  charge  of  the  orchards,  and  will  be  glad  to  see  bruit- 

^rOWS«7?crebea;,tiM  nitrated  bookie,  describing  Mor- 
risania.  and  then  arrange  to  see  this  land  before  all  the  tracts 
are  sold.  Address 


JAMES  M.  IRVINE,  Editor  The  Fruit-Grower 
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ACIFIC  COAST  BERRIES 


Berries  of  All  Kinds  Do  Well — ^lany 
Delicious  Varieties  Grow  Wild 


Nature  seems  to  have  contributed 
freely  of  her  numerous  gifts,  in  soil, 
climate  and  location,  to  aid  the  home- 
builders of  the  Pacific  Northwest  in 
their  struggles  for  dominion  over  the 
fertile  areas,  reclaimed  from  the  for- 
est relics.  Every  member  of  the  berry 
family  does  well  in  the  river  bottoms 
or  uplands  of  the  coast  district.  Some 
may  not  be  profitable,  on  account  of 
superior  qualities  possessed  by  others, 
but  climatic  and  soil  conditions  favor 
the  production  of  practically  every- 
thing in  the  line  of  berries,  whether 
growing  on  canes  or  vines. 

Puyallup  Valley,  in  Pierce  County, 
furnishes  the  best  illustration  of  suc- 
cess in  berry  cultivation,  because  it  is 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  small  grow- 
ers. There  are  probably  1,000  families 
engaged  in  producing  blackberries, 
raspberries,  currants,  asparagus,  rhu- 
barb and  the  garden  and  orchard  fruits 
and  vegetables,  in  the  Puyallup  Valley. 
They  have  unions,  associations  and 
other  organizations,  for  looking  after 
the  growing,  picking,  packing  and 
marketing  of  products.  Therein  lies 
the  secret  of  success. 

One  organization — the  Puyallup  & 
Sumner  Fruit  Growers’  Association- 
handled  fruits  to  the  value  of  $371,- 
665.99,  during  the  year  1910.  That  or-  I 
ganization  has  contracted  practically 
all  of  the  crop  of  1911,  the  fruits  going 
to  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Montana  and 
other  inter-mountain  states,  where 
berry  growing  has  not  been  developed, 
as  a farm  product.  The  green  fruits, 
shipped  from  Sumner  and  Puyallup, 
consist  of  red  raspberries,  blackber- 
ries and  apples,  and  the  surplus  of  all 
fruits  is  put  into  cans  and  marketed 
through  wholesale  buyers,  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  crop,  coming  from  the 
small  fruit  farms  of  the  coast,  is  rhu- 
barb. That  finds  a market  in  the 
home  cities  and  in  the  larger  Eastern 
or  inter-mountain  markets.  Some  of  it 
goes  to  Alaska.  The  plan  of  growing 
this  plant  is  to  keep  the  soil  well  cul- 


i  Red  raspberries  follow  the  rhubarb, 
and  asparagus,  as  a shipper  and  call 
for  much  activity  i-n  the  vicinity  of  ber- 
ry centers.  For  instance,  a shipment 
of  ten  carloads  of  raspberries  was 
made  in  one  day,  from  the  Puyallup 
fruit  growers’  headquarters.  The  ber- 
ries were  picked  by  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  received  pay  either  at  so 
much  per  crate,  or  by  the  day,  accord- 
ing to  previous  arrangements.  Each 
crate  was  weighed,  at  the  office,  and 
made  to  conform  to  the  average 
weight — 21  to  22  pounds — before  being 
placed  in  the  cars  for  shipment.  The 
cars  furnished  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies are  of  the  refrigerator  style, 
and  are  attached  to  passenger  trains, 
to  insure  prompt  delivery  of  berries. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  berry  indus- 
try, in  the  Puyallup  Valley,  a little 
more  than  ten  years  ago,  a pony  re- 
frigerator served  the  purpose  of  a 
shipping  case.  It  was  made  to  hold  a 
small  number  of  crates,  had  a central 
ice  compartment,  and  carried  berries 
as  far  as  1,000  miles,  delivering  them 
in  good  condition.  That  demonstrated 
the  possibilities  in  berrying.  For  al- 
though the  Pacific  Northwest  is  hem- 
med in  by  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the 
West,  the  Canadian  protection  wall  on 
the  north  and  the  California  competi- 
tive fields  on  the  south,  the  great 
growing  region  to  the  east  offers  a 
good  market  for  all  available  fruits  and 
berries. 

The  organization  system  of  selling 
berries  is  practically  a contract  meth- 
od, by  which  the  fruits  are  sold  before 
being  produced.  The  dealers  agree  to 
purchase,  and  pay  for  a given  number 
of  crates,  at  definite  prices,  and  the 
berries  are  consigned  under  these 
terms.  The  prices  received  for  rasp- 
berries, by  the  Puyallup  association 
for  1910  ranged  from  $1.43  to  $4.40  per 
crate.  From  these  prices  the  growers 
deducted  the  cost  of  picking,  packing 
and  marketing.  The  association  ac- 
cepted 6 cents  per  crate  for  handling 


Snyder  blackberry.  That  is  planted  in 
the  berry  fields  as  a filler  for  the  mar- 
kets. It  simply  takes  up  the  time  be- 
tween the  period  of  marketing  the  last 
raspberries  and  the  beginning  of  the 
first  of  the  Evergreen  blackberries. 
For  the  Evergreen  is  the  one  berry 
that  brings  the  greatest  profits  to  the 
growers,  in  different  sections  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

The  Evergreen  blackberry  is  some- 
times designated  as  an  imported  plant, 
from  the  Samoan  Islands,  and  more 
generally  recognized  as  a native  of 


strata  of  decomposed  forest  products. 
The  Puyallup  farmers  apply  muriate  of 
potash,  at  the  rate  of  about  200  pounds 
to  the  acre,  and  claim  that  it  adds  one- 
third  to  the  yield,  size  and  carrying 
power  of  the  berries.  Such  berries, 
grown  under  favorable  conditions,  are 
shipped  to  Chicago,  in  carload  lots, 
and  arrived  there  in  good  condition. 

Strawberries  are  grown  in  all  sec- 
tions where  small  tracts  of  land  have 
been  cleared  and  markets  for  the 
fruits  obtained.  The  most  notable 
section  for  growing  strawberries  is 


TYI'ICAL  PACKING  SHED,  SHO\VTN( 
( Teeple, 

Oregon  and  Washington.  While  the 
red  raspberry  gives  a crop  of,  say,  400 
crates  of  twenty-one  pounds,  and  the 
Snyder  blackberry  returns  just  about 
the  same  to  the  acre,  the  Evergreen 
will  range  along  in  the  neighborhood 
of  700  crates,  of  twenty-four  pounds 
each,  to  the  acre.  The  methods  of 
picking,  packing  and  shipping  are 
practically  the  same  as  those  adopted 
in  handling  red  raspberries. 

The  Fiimalaya  Giant  has  come  into 
prominence,  in'  the  berry  fields  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  It  is  a large,  sweet 
berry,  fairly  productive  and  coming  on 
at  the  right  time  to  help  fill  the  mar- 
ket stalls  of  early  autumn.  The  Him- 
alaya is  a great  climber,  and  liae  all 
other  berries  grown  in  the  West,  must 
be  kept  up  on  trellises.  This  and  the 
Evergreen  are  used  for  climbing 
porches,  covering  fences  and  making 
arbored  walks.  The  pruning  is  done 
dunng  the  winter  and  new  wood  is 
Uft  to  climb  and  send  out  branches, 
that  bear  profusely  of  fruits.  Both 
berries  are  practically  evergreens  on 
the  Pacific  coast. 


1 mCKEr.S  AND  PICKING  TRAYS 
Photo. ) 

Vashon  Island,  near  Seattle.  It  is  one 
of  the  Puget  Sound  islands,  surround- 
ed by  salt  water,  and  has  an  excep- 
tionally fertile  soil.  The  growers 
have  generally  adopted  the  Marshall 
and  Clark’s  Seedling  as  the  leaders  in 
strawberries,  with  some  others  claim- 
ing favors.  The  berries  are  picked, 
crated  and  marketed  by  both  individ- 
ual and  association  direction.  The 
coast  cities  generally  furnish  a market 
for  all  the  strawberries  not  used  in  the 
canneries.  JOEL  SHOMAKER. 

Missouri  Horticulturist  Dead. 
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and  the  remainder  went  to  the  grow- 
ers direct. 

Varieties  of  Berries. 
Blackberries  follow  red  raspberries 
and  fill  the  places  in  the  market  stands 
of  the  inter-mountain  cities.  The  rasp- 
berries are  known  among  the  growers 
as  Cuthbert  and  Antwerp,  the  latter 
being  the  latest  and  best  shipper. 
Then  their  places  are  taken  by  the 


tivated  and  properly  fed  with  fertil- 
izers,  generally  from  the  cow  barns. 
The  stalks  are  packed  in  various  sized 
boxes,  according  to  the  demands  of  the 
uyers,  and  shipped,  without  leaves, 
rices  range  from  2 to  6 cents  a pound 
during  the  highest  period  of  shipping, 
because  the  California  rhubarb  has 
carried  away  the  high  prices  before 
the  Northwest  reaches  the  market. 


Canneries  Save  the  Waste. 

All  berries  cannot  be  shipped  to 
Eastern  markets.  There  are  days  of 
rain,  when  the  fruits  would  be  lost 
were  it  not  for  the  canneries.  To  pre- 
vent that  waste,  there  are  local  and 
custom  canneries,  in  the  berry  grow- 
ing districts  and  neighboring  cities. 
The  Puyallup  Valley  has  a cannery, 
owned  and  operated  by  the  growers  of 
the  fruits.  It  is  a large  concern  and 
handles  an  immense  quantity  of  fruit 
from  other  sections  outside  the  berry 
fields.  The  cannery  takes  all  wet  ber- 
ries and  pays  the  growers  about  4 
cents  a pound  for  the  fruits,  the  crates 
being  returned  and  not  representing  a 
part  of  the  expense  of  marketing. 

To  produce  choice  berries  requires 
careful  preparation  of  land,  planting  of 
good  stock,  thorough  cultivation,  prop 
er  application  of  fertilizers  and  wise  1 
management  of  the  work.  The  soil  of 
Snohomish  County,  where  sixty  acres 
in  one  farm  are  planted  to  berries,  and 
that  of  the  Puyallup  Valley,  consists 
of  a moist  sandy  loam,  with  overlying  i 


Mr.  G.  A.  Atwood,  a prominent  lead- 
er in  fruit  growing  in  southwestern 
Missouri,  died  at  his  home  in  Spring- 
field,  Mo.,  May  3,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
ty-one. Death  was  due  to  bronchial 
tuberculosis,  from  which  he  had  been 
suffering  since  the  first  of  February. 

Mr.  Atwood  took  an  active  part  in 
every  movement  for  the  advancement 
of  farming  and  fruit  growing,  and  for 
a number  of  years  was  the  editor  and 
proprietor  of  a farm  paper.  The  South- 
west, later  changing  the  name  to  The 
Practical  Fruit  Grower.  Mr.  Atwood 
was  instrumental  in  the  organization 
of  the  Ozark  Fruit  Growers’  Associa- 
tion, which  at  one  time  was  the  largest 
organization  of  its  kind  in  the  South- 
west. He  was  also  a member  of  the 
Greene  County  Horticultural  Society, 
and  at  one  time  served  the  society  as 
president. 

' One  of  the  best  methods  of  prevent- 
ing injury  from  cut  worms,  either  in 
the  garden  patch  or  in  the  orchard,  is 
to  make  a poisoned  bait  out  of  bran, 
molasses  and  Paris  green.  Sprinkle 
a little  of  this  around  each  tree  or  in 
the  rows  of  vegetables.  It  will  be 
eaten  by  the  worms,  and  prevent  in- 
jury to  the  plants. 

While  the  spraying  season  is  on  be 
sure  and  get  some  good  photographs 
of  scenes  in  your  orchard,  to  illustrate 
the  story  you  intend  to  write  for  the 
spraying  number  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
next  year. 
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VN  A MITE  SAVES  LABOR 


By  Plowing  With  Dynamite  Yields  of  Corn 
Have  Been  Doubled — Other  Uses 


In  previous  articles  I have  written  a 
great  deal  about  the  almshouse  farm 
in  Berks  County,  Pa  , where  orchards 
have  been  rescued  from  the  ravages  of 
the  San  Jose  scale.  In  this  article  1 
wish  to  say  a few  things  concerning 
the  torn  foundation  of  a previous  or- 
chard. Not  the  same  orchard  that  was 
resurrected,  but  a much  older  orchard, 
which  had  seen  its  usefulness,  for 
when  the  San  Jose  scale  physicians 
arrived  and  diagnosed  the  case,  they 
felt  like  the  dentist,  that  there  was 


THF  fxplosion  lifts  the  stumps  out  of 

THE  GlVoUND  AMI  SHATTERS  THEM  INTO 
KINDLING  WOOD 

only  one  way  out,  and  that  was  to  emit 
the  trees  from  their  cavities,  and  the 
sooner  the  better.  It  was  a short  pre- 
scription, and  when  the  same  was  fill- 
ed, it  made  room  for  another  demon- 
stration on  this  farm.  A demonstra- 
tion showing  the  great  aid  dynamite 
is  to  the  fruit-grower,  to  clear  an  old 
orchard  and  make  room  for  a new  one, 
and  telling  a lesson  in  one  day,  what 
in  years  gone  by,  it  took  months  to 
learn. 

This  old  orchard  contained  about  100 


FEED  YOU  MONEY 
Feed  Your  Brain,  and  It  Will  Feed  You 
Money  and  Fame. 


trees,  and  all  of  them  were  cut  down, 
tlie  wood  removed  and  the  stumps  left 
in  the  ground.  Then  came  the  ques- 
tion of  getting  a stump  puller  or  blow- 
ing the  stumps  out.  Conservative,  en- 
ergetic people  manage  this  farm.  Pre- 
vious study  told  them  if  they  pulled 
them,  no  new  soil  would  be  on  hand, 
no  sub-soil  released  from  the  cavities 
and  the  labor  and  cost  would  be  even 
greater  than  if  they  blew  them  up  in 
the  air  into  fragments  ready  for  kin- 
dling wood.  The  work  was  begun, 
picks  and  shovels  were  first  brought 
into  use,  and  the  ground  was  removed 
from  one  side  of  the  stump  down  to 
the  point  where  the  major  roots  begin 
to  branch  out.  A crow-bar  with  one 
end  brought  to  a point  like  a sharp- 
ened  lead  pencil  was  then  pushed  into 
the  soft  earth  in  a slanting  position, 
towards  the  center  of  the  stump  and 
underneath.  After  the  bar  was  re- 
moved a two-inch  wood  augur  with  a 
long  handle  was  pushed  into  this  hole 
and  boring  was  started  for  the  cavity 
underneath  the  heart  of  the  stump, 
that  was  to  receive  the  dynamite.  If 
the  stump  has  a tap  root  this  hole  was 
usually  made  into  it.  The  explosive 
was  then  inserted,  the  fuse  attached, 
the  hole  filled  with  clay  or  sand,  as  a 
packing  or  tamping  material,  and  the 
stump  was  ready  to  hold  the  match  to 
the  fuse  or  press  the  button  at  the 
electric  battery,  to  discharge  the  cart- 
ridge on  top  of  the  dynamite. 

By  the  system  of  battery  ignition,  j 
the  operator  of  the  battery  can  be 
! away  from  the  stump  to  be  blasted,  as 
| far  away  as  he  wishes  to  lay  the  main  j 
| wires.  The  turning  of  the  switch  and  | 
the  explosion  is  simultaneous,  and  by 
j this  method  it  is  possible  to  dynamite 
a single  stump,  or  every  stump  in  the 
! field  at  the  same  instant,  the  only  ex- 
j tra  expense  in  the  latter  operation  be- 
ing the  connecting  wires  to  the  indi- 
vidual stumps  from  the  main  line.  The 
old  method  of  lighting  the  fuse  with 
matches  by  the  operator  only  allows 
him  to  light  one  or  two  fuses  at  as 
many  stumps,  when  he  has  to  start 
away  from  the  scene  to  get  to  a safe 
place;  with  battery  ignition  he  is  at  a 
safe  distance  when  he  presses  the 
button. 


“Ever  since  boyhood  I have  been  es- 
pecially fond  of  meats,  and  I am  con- 
vinced I ate  too  rapidly,  and  failed  to 
masticate  my  food  properly. 

“The  result  was  that  I found  myself, 
a few  years  ago,  afflicted  with  ail- 
ments of  the  stomach,  and  kidneys, 
which  interfered  seriously  with  my 
business. 

“At  last  I took  the  advice  of  friends 
and  began  to  eat  Grape-Nuts  instead 
of  the  heavy  meats,  etc.,  that  had  con- 
stituted my  former  diet. 

“I  found  that  I was  at  once  benefit- 
ed by  the  change,  that  I was  soon  re- 
lieved from  the  heartburn  and  indi- 
gestion that  used  to  follow  my  meals, 
that  the  pains  in  my  back  from  my  j 
kidney  affection  had  ceased. 

“My  nerves,  which  used  to  be  un- 
steady, and  my  brain,  which  was  slow  | 
and  lethargic  from  a heavy  diet  of 
meats  and  greasy  foods,  had,  not  in  a 
moment,  but  gradually,  and  none  the 
less  surely,  been  restored  to  normal 
efficiency. 

“Now  every  nerve  is  steady  and  my 
brain  and  thinking  faculties  are  quick- 
er and  more  acute  than  for  years  past. 

“After  my  old  style  breakfasts  I 
used  to  suffer  during  the  forenoon 
from  a feeling  of  weakness  which  hin- 
dered me  seriously  in  my  work,  but 
since  I began  to  use  Grape-Nuts  food 
I can  work  till  dinner  time  with  all 
ease  and  comfort.”  Name  given  by 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
“There’s  a reason.” 

Read  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to 
tYellville,”  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
Interest, 


Low  Cost  of  Removing. 

The  average  expense  of  removing 
Ihe  apple  stumps  was  less  than  25 
cents  each.  Of  course,  the  stumps 
were  not  extra  large,  but  there  are 
records  of  expense  accounts  in  exist- 
ence, where  the  average  price  of  re- 
moving apple,  ash  and  chestnut  tree 
stumps  in  Pennsylvania  that  had  an 
average  diameter  of  thirty-four  and 
one-half  inches  did  not  exceed  56  cents 
per  stump,  including  ail  the  labor,  cost 
of  dynamite  and  battery  work,  while 
other  records  show  that  acres  and 
acres  have  been  cleared  at  as  low  an 
average  price  as  16  cents  per  stump, 
depending  a great  deal  on  the  scale  of 
wages  paid  for  farm  labor  in  the  com- 
munity. 

The  cost  in  the  end  is  far  cheaper 
than  by  the  method  of  using  stump 
pullers;  for  by  the  latter  method  the 
stumps  have  then  to  be  burned,  or 
split  into  fire  wood,  while  in  most 
cases  with  dynamite  the  stumps  are 
torn  to  such  fragments  that  the  parts 
remaining  can  be  used  in  any  ordi- 
nary kitchen  stove.  This  saves  a great 
deal  of  cost,  and  the  holes  that  re- 
main are  also  of  a much  different  na- 
ture, allowing  the  same  to  be  filled 
easier  and  quicker,  and  affording 
enough  sub-soil  to  show  in  the  crops, 
for  a year  or  two.  No  roots  are 
twisted  off,  like  the  stump-pulling  sys- 
tem, and  plowing  later  on  is  easy. 
Every  stump  that  was  removed  by 
dynamite  in  this  orchard  left  practi- 
cally no  roots  in  the  ground,  that 
could  not  be  pulled  from  the  cavities 
by  a pair  of  strong  arms,  and  the  heart 
of  the  stump  in  nearly  every  instance 
was  shattered  to  pieces.  This  entire 
orchard  will  now  be  plowed  and  rye 


TO  DESTROY  APHIS,  THRIPS,  ETC. 

WITHOUT  INJURY  TO  FOLIAGE 


SPRAY  WITH 
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Black  Leaf  40 


Sulphate  of  Nicotine 


Owing  to  the  large  dilution,  neither  foliage  nor  fruit  is  stained. 

Like  our  “Black  Leaf”  Extract,  “Black  Leaf  40”  may  be  applied 
when  trees  are  in  full  bloom  and  foliage,  without  damage  to  either. 

Also,  “Black  Leaf  40”  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water  no  clogging  of 
nozzles. 

PRICE: 

lO'/a-lb.  can,  $12.50  makes  1000  gallons,  “5-100  of  1 Pet.  Nicotine.” 

2!/2-lb  can,  3.25  makes  240  gallons,  “5-100  of  1 Pet.  Nicotine." 

>/2-lb‘.  can,  .85  makes  47  gallons,  “5-100  of  1 Pet.  Nicotine.” 

These  prices  prevail  at  ALL  agencies  in  railroad  towns  throughout 

the  United  States.  If  you  cannot  thus  obtain  “Black  Leaf  40,”  send  us 
P.  O.  Money  Order  and  we  will  ship  you  by  Express,  prepaid. 

The  Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Company 

INCORPORATED 

LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


Kimball  Cultivator 

Great  Weeds  and  Ferns  Exterminator 


Ninety  Per  Cent 
Hood  River  Orchardists 
Use  This  Machine 


Send  for 

Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklet 


Hood  River,  Oregon,  February  26,  1910. 

Mr  W.  A.  Johnston,  The  Dalles,  Oregon  , . 

’ Dear  Sir:  I use  three  “Kimball  Cultivators  in  my  orchard.  There 
is  nothing  better  as  a weeder,  dust  mulcher,  or  to  stir  the  soil. 

Yours  truly, 

E.  H.  Shepard,  Editor  “Better  Fruit 

W.  A.  JOHNSTON,  Manufacturer 


if  you  have  not  gotten  complete  control  of  the  dread 

San  Jose  Scale. 


IT  IS  UP  TO  YOU 

WE  KNOW  THAT  

“SCALECIDE 

will  do  It  more  effectively  than  Lim^Sulphur,  for  less 

. -n.  ™.  “rARBOLEINE”  at  30c.  per  gallon  Is  the  equal  Of  anything  else. 

If  yon  want  cheap  oils,  our  LAKBULmna ‘ ’ CT  mcui#  VOPK  CITY. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  NIFG.  CHEMISTS,  50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  Cli». 

H.  J.  WEBER  & SONS  NURSERY  CO.,  Western  Distributing  Agents,  NTRSERY^TSSO^ 

BERRY  BOXES 


Leslie,  Oblong  Quarts  or  Hallock  Square  Quarts 
16  AND  24  QUART  SHIPPING  CRATES. 


DIAMOND  MARKET 
SQUARE  MARKET 
OAK  BRIGGS 
BAMBOO 
HICKORY  STAVE 


BASKETS 


Write 
Today  for 
Prices 


ST.  LOUIS  BASKET  & BOX  CO. 


Second  and 
Arsenal  Sts. 
St.  Loui* 


Hauber  Cooperage  Co. 

KANSAS  CITY,  KANSAS 

Apple  Barrels  and  Boxes 

Staves,  Heading,  Hoops  and  Liners 

Second  Hand  Whiskey  and  Cider  Barrels  and 
V one  PLr-p  vnut  orders  early. 
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will  be  sown,  followed  by  another  crop 
or  two,  so  that  the  soil  will  again  be 
well  mixed  and  all  apple  destroying  in- 
sects killed,  when  a new  orchard  will 
be  started. 

With  dynamite  holes  have  been 
made  so  deep  as  to  allow  roots  to  go 
down  eight  feet  and  more  to  gain 
sustenance,  and  especially  is  this 
beneficial  during  drouth  seasons.  At 
the  same  time  the  discharge  of  dyna- 
mite destroys  all  the  insects  and 


state,  farmers  have  many  tracts  of 
land  that  need  some  tonic  other  than 
the  usual  medicine  of  manure  and  fer- 
tilizers— tonics  that  will  resurrect  the 
fertility  that  lies  below  the  depth  of 
ground  that  is  commonly  called  “plow 
sole,”  usually  found  right  underneath 
the  place  a plow  fails  to  reach  with  its 
sharp  nose.  To  bring  up  the  new  sub- 
soil, farmers  who  have  such  land  plow 
with  dynamite,  and  they  do  it  so  eas- 
ily by  charging  holes  drilled  into  the 


A HOLE  IS  MADE  AT  ONE  SIDE  OF  THE  STUMP.  THE  DYNAMITE  CARTRIDGE  PLACED  IN  POSITION 
WITH  T1IE  FUSE  ATTACHED.  AND  THEN  THE  HOLE  IS  PACKED  FIRMLY  WITH  CLAY 


grubs  that  are  in  the  nearby  ground. 
Older  trees  have  also  been  benefited 
by  breaking  up  hard  soil  below  the 
roots,  allowing  them  to  get  other  stim- 
ulants heretofore  barred  to  the  hun- 
gry roots.  The  cost  of  this  method 
has  always  paid  more  than  two-fold, 
in  the  increase  of  crops  and  vitality 
of  the  young  trees. 

In  Pennsylvania,  as  in  many  another 

FEED  YOUNG  GIRLS 
Must  Have  Right  Food  While  Growing. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  at  the 
critical  period  when  the  young  girl  is 
just  merging  into  womanhood  that  the 
diet  shall  contain  that  which  is  up- 
building and  nothing  harmful. 

At  that  age  the  structure'  is  being 
formed  and  if  formed  of  a healthy, 
sturdy  character,  health  and  happiness 
will  follow;  on  the  other  hand  un- 
healthy cells  may  be  built  in  and  a 
sick  condition  slowly  supervene  which, 
if  not  checked,  may  ripen  into  a 
chronic  condition  and  cause  life-long 
suffering. 

A young  lady  says: 

“Coffee  began  to  have  such  an  ef- 
fect on  my  stomach  a few  years  ago 
that  I finally  quit  using  it.  It  brought 
on  headaches,  pains  in  my  muscles, 
and  nervousness. 

“I  tried  to  use  tea  in  its  stead,  but 
found  its  effects  even  worse  than 
those  I suffered  from  coffee.  Then 
for  a long  time  I drank  milk  at  my 
meals,  but  at  last  it  palled  on  me.  A 
friend  came  to  the  rescue  with  the 
suggestion  that  I try  Postum. 

“I  did  so,  only  to  find  at  first,  that  I 
didn’t  fancy  it.  But  I had  heard  of  so 
many  persons  who  had  been  benefited 
by  its  use  that  I persevered,  and  when 
I had  it  made  right — according  to  di- 
rections on  the  package — I found  it 
grateful  in  flavor  and  soothing  and 
strengthening  to  my  stomach.  I can 
find  no  words  to  express  my  feeling 
of  what  I owe  to  Postum! 

“In  every  respect  it  has  worked  a 
wonderful  improvement  — the  head- 
aches, nervousness,  the  pains  in  my 
side  and  back,  all  the  distressing 
symptoms  yielded  to  the  magic  power 
of  Postum.  My  brain  seems  also  to 
share  in  the  betterment  of  my  physical 
condition;  it  seems  keener,  more  alert 
and  brighter.  I am,  in  short,  in  better 
health  now  than  for  a long  while  be- 
fore, and  I am  sure  I owe  it  to  the  use 
of  your  Postum.”  Name  given  by  Pos- 
tum Company,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

“There’s  a reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


ground  at  various  distances,  probably 
fifteen  x>r  more  feet  apart,  at  a cost  of 
$10  to  $40  per  acre,  according  to  the 
soil  conditions.  The  results  have  al- 
ways paid  by  the  increase  of  crops,  as 
experiments  have  shown  in  the  states 
of  Kansas,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia  and 
all  over  the  West,  and  even  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States.  Corn  crops 
raised  from  land  resurrected  with  dy- 
namite plowing  have  shown  a 33  per 
cent  increase,  while  in  one  instance 
an  acre  previous  to  the  use  of  dyna- 
mite resulted  in  a yield  of  ninety  bush- 
els of  corn.  After  the  explosion  took 
place,  the  result  from  the  same  acre 
was  250  bushels,  paying  all  the  ex- 
penses the  first  year,  and  leaving  be- 
sides a much  larger  net  profit  than 
formerly,  while  the  quality  of  the  corn 
was  also  40  per  cent  better. 

The  person  who  is  careful  and  ac- 
quaints himself  with  explosives,  has 
many  more  convenient  uses  for  dyna- 
mite. He  always  finds  it  valuable 
when  he  wishes  to  dig  a post  hole, 
where  his  crow-bar  refuses  to  pene- 
trate the  obstructive  boulders.  When 
he  wishes  to  dig  ditches  through  rocks 
and  roots;  when  he  has  to  drill  a well 
or  cistern,  or  in  innumerable  cases  of 
excavation  work  for  new  buildings  on 
his  premises;  as  well  as  in  building 
the  township  roads  that  pass  through 
his  farm. 

No  one  should  handle  the  least  bit 
of  dynamite,  before  he  is  conversant 
with  the  instructions  that  the  various 
manufacturers  are  always  willing  to 
provide  in  printed  circulars,  or  by  an- 
swering interrogations  the  person  may 
ask.  They  even  go  a step  further  and 
give  from  time  to  time  active  demon- 
strations at  farmers’  institutes  and 
county  fairs,  when  there  is  a field  of 
stumps  or  a rocky  formation  at  hand, 
so  they  can  show  how  to  properly  con- 
duct blasting  by  a scientific  and  safe 
way.  Another  point  to  heed  is  that  at 
no  time  should  one  think  one  knows 
all  about  dynamite,  and  by  constant 
handling  become  careless  and  sudden- 
ly do  the  wrong  thing  and  have  either 
a serious  or  minor  accident.  If  prop- 
erly handled  dynamite  is  no  more  dan- 
gerous than  a breech-loading  shotgun 
in  tha  hands  of  a good  marksman. 

H.  WINSLOW  FEGLEY. 

Pennsylvania. 

Student  Farm  Labor. 

With  the  approach  of  the  summer 
vacation  The  Fruit-Grower  has  receiv- 
a large  number  of  requests  from  stu- 
dents in  the  agricultural  colleges 
throughout  the  country,  for  informa- 
tion as  to  where  they  could  get  jobs 
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Your 

Enjoyment 


Here’s  an  individual  among  drinks — ^ 
a beverage  that  fairly  snaps  with  deli- 
cious goodness  and  refreshing  whole- 
someness. 


has  more  to  it  than  mere  wetness  and 
(Z/J  sweetness — it’s  vigorous,  full  of  life, 
fijj  You’ll  enjoy  it  from  the  first  sip  to 
■1  the  last  drop  and  afterwards. 

p Delicious — Refreshing  A 

Thirst-Quenching 

THE  COCA-COLA  CO.  JeBF 
Atlanta,  Ga.  ABHf 


^ Send  for  - 
^ our  interest-  ^ 
i ing  booklet, 

| “The  Truth 
p About  Coca-Cola: 


Whenever  p wm  | 
you  see  an  m WM  | 
Arrow  think  |§  | 

of  Coca-Cola  Jf  | 


THE  LAND  OF  IRRIGATION 

Colorado,  Utah  and 
New  Mexico 

“THE  CREAM  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES” 

A Market  for  Everything  You  Raise  at  Your  Door 

THE  DENVER  & RIO 
GRANDE  RAILROAD 

“THE  SCENIC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD” 

With  its  many  Branches,  penetrates  the  Richest  AGRICULTURAL,  HORTICULTURAL,  MINING  and 
MANUFACTURING  DISTRICTS  of  COLORADO,  UTAH  and  NEW  MEXICO 


The  fertile  irrigated  lands  of  the  Arkansas.  Eagle  River.  Crystal  River  and  Roaring  Fork, 

Grand  River.  Uncompahgre.  North  Fork.  Shenandoah.  Montezuma  . and  San  Luis  Valleys  in 
Colorado;  the  San  Juan.  Chama  and  Espanola  Valleys  in  New  Mexico  and  the  Green  River. 

Price  River.  Strawberry.  Utah.  San  Pete,  and  Gunnison  Valleys,  and  the  Uintah  Basin  in 
Utah,  are  all  located  on  the  Rio  Grande  System. 

SPECIAL  RATES  TO  THE  HOMESEEKER  AND  SETTLER 

For  Illustrated  Pamphlets  regarding  The  Landof  Irrigation  and  information  as  to  Rates,  Train  Serv- 
ice, etc.,  address 

FRANK  A.  WADLEIGH,  General  Passenger  Agent 

DENVER,  COLORADO 


Dansville  Trees 


Established  1885  300  Acres  Incorporated  1911 

Enjoy  the  distinction  of  being  the 
hest  in  the  U.  S.  Guaranteed  to  be 
absolutely  free  from  scale  and  disease. 
From  the  purity  of  our  stock  we  have  built  up  a large  trade  on  buds  for  budding. 
We  have  over  300  acres  devoted  exclusively  to  the  propagation  of  a general  assortment 
of  hardy  fruit  trees.  Plums  our  specialty.  Get  our  prices  on  buds  for  budding  ami 
trees  for  Fall  1911-Spring  1912. 

You  have  tried  the  rest,  now  try  the  best. 

Maloney  Bros.  & Wells  Company,  Wholesale  Nurserymen,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


on  farms  during  the  summer  months. 
Some  of  these  students  are  boys  who 
have  been  reared  on  farms,  and  some 
otners  are  city  boys  who  are  not  famil- 
iar with  farm  work.  In  either  case, 
they  are  ambitious  to  put  into  practice 
some  of  the  things  they  have  learned 
in  their  college  work.  In  most  in- 
stances these  college  students  make 
excellent  farm  help  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  are  able  to  point  out 


to  their  employer  means  for  improving 
the  conditions  on  his  farm. 

We  want  to  suggest  that  if  you  can 
use  one  or  more  college  students  dur- 
ing the  summer  that  you  write  to  the 
president  of  the  agricultural  college  in 
your  state  and  tell  him  something  of 
the  kind  of  farm  work  you  want  a man 
for,  how  many  acres  you  have,  what 
wages  you  will  pay,  and  whether  with 
or  without  board. 
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HE  PERIODICAL  LOCUST 


It  Is  Expected  the  Seventeen- Year  Locust 
Will  Pay  Us  a Visit  This  Year 


There  will  be  a general  outbreak 
this  season  of  the  so-called  “seventeen- 
year  locusts’’  in  Missouri,  southern  Il- 
linois and  Indiana,  and  southward  al- 
most to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  peri- 
odical cicadas,  as  they  are  correctly 
named,  are  expected  to  come  out  of 
the  ground  in  May  and  to  continue  un- 
til early  in  July,  after  which  they  will 
all  perish.  Many  notices  have  already 


somewhat  as  the  prediction  last  sum- 
mer of  the  comet  spread  consternation 
among  many.  The  damage  that  these 
insects  can  do  to  orchard  trees  will, 
however,  not  be  widely  serious  in  the 
sections  where  they  will  appear.  It  is 
true  that  there  will  be  some  damage, 
but  it  will  not  be  of  the  nature  of  wide 
devastation  to  trees.  The  injuries  will 
be  mainly  restricted  to  young  orchards 


VARIOUS  STAGES  IX  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PERIODICAL  CICADA.  OR  SEVENTEEN- YEAH  LOCUST 


appeared  in  the  papers  about  these 
insects.  Most  of  the  statements  were 
so  fabulous  or  exaggerated  that  it 
seems  best  to  prepare  this  article  for 
those  readers  who  are  seekers  of  the 
actual  facts  as  they  are  known  by  sci- 
entific men. 

The  Nature  and  the  Amount  of  Dam- 
age to  Be  Expected. 

Some  people  regard  the  advent  of 
periodical  cicadas  with  great  alarm, 

' > 

One  Cook 


May  make  a cake  “fit  for  the 
Queen,”  while  another  only  suc- 
ceeds in  making  a “pretty  good 
cake”  from  the  same  materials. 

It’s  a matter  of  skill! 

People  appreciate,  who  have 
once  tasted 

Post 

Toasties 

A delicious  food  made  of 

I White  Corn — flaked  and  toasted 
to  a delicate,  crisp  brown — to 
the  “Queen’s  taste.” 

Post  Toasties  are  served  direct 
from  the  package  with  cream  or 
milk,  and  sugar  if  desired — 

A breakfast  favorite! 

“The  Memory  Lingers” 

Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd., 

Battle  Creek,  Micb. 

V 


and  nurseries  situated  in  wooded  vi- 
cinities or  on  land  that  has  been  re- 
cently cleared  of  timber.  On  very 
limited  areas  they  certainly  will  do 
considerable  harm.  Wherever  they  are 
excessively  abundant,  some  harm  will 
be  done  to  the  crop  of  the  season  by 
injury  to  the  fruit-bearing  branches. 

The  periodical  cicadas  belong  to  the 
sucking  kind  of  insects,  being  related 
in  this  respect  to  the  leaf-hoppers, 
plant  lice  and  scale  insects.  The  adult 
cicadas  are  known  to  feed  hy  sucking 
the  juices  from  the  twigs  of  trees,  but 
in  this  way  they  do  very  slight,  if  any 
harm.  Their  injury  is  caused  by  the 
females  which  make  jagged  slits  with 
their  ovipositors  in  the  smaller 
branches  and  twigs  in  which  they  lay 
their  eggs.  These  cuts  do  not  heal, 
and  the  twigs  die  beyond  the  point  of 
injury.  Serious  damage  or  even  death 
results  when  the  trunks  of  small  trees 
less  than  one  inch  in  diameter  are 
punctured  many  times.  The  injury  to 
newly-set  orchards  or  nurseries  is 
sometimes  very  great,  while  large 
fruit  trees  suffer  merely  a severe 
pruning  that  is  of  minor  importance 
except  where  the  insects  are  very 
abundant.  In  this  case  the  crop  may 
be  badly  injured  by  the  dying  of  the 
twigs.  Orchards  surrounded  by  for- 
ests, as  stated  above,  will  suffer  the 
worst  damage  in  those  sections  where 
the  insects  will  be  most  numerous. 

The  periodical  cicadas  that  will  ap- 
pear in  the  Mississippi  Valley  this 
year  belong  to  what  is  known  to  en- 
tomologists as  Brood  XXIII.  This 
brood  will  occur  in  the  following 
states:  Missouri,  Southern  Illinois, 

Southern  Indiana,  Western  Kentucky, 
Western  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Missis- 
sippi and  Louisiana.  The  counties  in 
Arkansas  where  they  are  predicted  by 
entomologists  are  shown  on  the  ac- 
companying map.  An  entirely  inde- 
pendent or  unrelated  brood  (Brood  II) 
is  promised  for  a portion  of  the  East, 
viz,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
This  brood  will  appear  the  same  sea- 
son as  Brood  XXIII  of  the  Western 
states. 

How  Cicadas  Can  Be  Recognized  and 
Where  They  Come  From. 

The  periodical  cicadas  are  not  grass- 
| hoppers  or  katydids  of  any  kind,  as  I 


THE  EXTRA  quality  of  materials  and  workmanship  we  build  into 
Firestone  tires  increases  their  manufacturing  cost  considerably 
above  the  ordinary  kind.  Yet  it  adds  only  a trifle  to  the  selling 
price  of  each  individual  tire  and  pays  you  back  this  difference  many  times 
multiplied  in  extra  miles  of  service. 

firestone 

TIRES 

Gibe  Host  Titles  Ter  Dollar 

Tires  look  pretty  much  alike — but  you  get  an  extra  amount  of  service 
and  mileage  for  each  and  every  dollar  you  invest  in  the  Firestone.  Sold 
everywhere. 

Write  today  for  our  “Tire  Booklet” 

THE  FIRESTONE  TIRE  £?  RUBBER  CO. 

**  America's  Largest  Exclusive  Tire  and  Rim  Makers. " AKRON,  O. 

You  will  confer  a great  favor  upon  us  as  well  as  the  advertiser  if  you  mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when  writing. 


When  Buying  Your  Ticket 

See  that  it  is  routed  via  The 

Colorado  Midland 


Special  Homeseekers’  Rates  to 
Grand  Valley  Points  in  Colorado 

Pullman  Sleepers  and  Dining  Cars  on  all  Trains. 
Write  for  rates  and  “Soil  and  Products”  booklet. 

C.  H.  Speers,  Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt.,  Denver,  Colorado 


$20,000.00 


OF  OUR 


Fir&  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds 

are  now  offered  for  investment,  in  the  denomi- 
nation of  $100.  The  earning  value  of  these 
bonds  has  been  demonstrated  and  to  the  man 
or  woman  looking  for  a most  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  the  conservative  investment  of  funds 
we  ask  the  privilege  of  sending  our  little 
Booklet  which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 
These  bonds  yield 

7%  Interest 

and  will  warrant  the  most  careful  and  ex- 
haustive examination  of  the  property  securing 
them.  The  interest  is  payable  January  1 and 
July  1 of  each  year.  Address 

The  Fruit-Grower 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 
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their  popular,  but  unfortunate  name 
“locusts”  would  lead  one  to  suppose. 
They  are  in  no  sense  identical  with 
the  insects  called  “locusts”  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible  that  are  reported  as  ap- 
pearing in  vast  swarms.  These  in- 
sects were  a sort  of  large  grasshopper. 
But  the  subject  of  this  article  is  a kind 
of  harvest-fly,  smaller,  but  closely  re- 
sembling the  common  dog-day  harvest- 
fly  or  “locust”  that  appears  every 
late  summer,  and  “sings”  constant- 
ly in  the  trees. 

Only  the  male  cicadas  have  the 
power  of  making  sound.  It  is  merely 
a mate-call,  which  the  females  hear 
and  come  to.  The  male  cicadas  do  all 
the  wooing,  and  the  females  take  no 
part  in  the  courting. 

Until  late  spring  the  periodical  ci- 
cadas are  all  in  the  grub  or  pupa  stage 
in  their  earthen  cells  from  six  inches 
to  two  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  In  some  cases  they  may  be 
much  deeper.  Those  belonging  to 
Brood  XXIII  have  been  feeding  on  the 
roots  of  trees  and  growing  for  the  past 
thirteen  years.  The  individuals  of 
Brood  II  for  the  Far  East  are  now  sev- 
enteen years  old.  The  broods  of  this 
insect  consist  of  two  distinct  races, 
the  thirteen-year  and  the  seventeen- 


avoided.  The  insects  can  best  be 
gathered  in  the  early  morning,  when 
they  are  more  or  less  torpid  and  more 
easily  caught  by  hand,  as  there  is  no 
danger  at  all  to  the  person  from  han- 
dling them.  Wherever  they  cling  in 
great  numbers  on  trees,  they  couid  be 
brushed  off  with  a broom  into  recep- 
tacles containing  water  and  kerosene, 
if  the  work  is  done  when  they  are  not 
too  active. 

No  thoroughly  satisfactory  wash  is 
known  that  will  keep  the  insects  from 
making  slits  in  the  branches.  White- 
washing the  trees  does  not  keep  them 
away.  Solutions  of  lime-sulphur  wash 
weak  enough  not  to  burn  the  leaves 
cannot  be  expected  to  do  any  good. 
Bordeaux  mixture  has  been  found  to  be 
partially  effective,  especially  where 
there  were  untreated  trees  nearby  to 
which  the  cicadas  could  fly  from  the 
sprayed  trees.  The  writer  advises 
that  this  mixture  be  tried  wherever 
the  insects  are  numerous  enough  in 
orchards  to  be  really  injurious.  The 
trees  should  be  sprayed  very  thor- 
oughly from  opposite  directions. 

Bordeaux  mixture  is  made  as  fol- 
lows: Blue  vitriol  (blue  stone,  or 

copper  sulphate),  four  pounds;  good 
stone  lime,  four  pounds;  water,  fifty 


map  of  avskansas.  showing  locations  in  which  the  periodical  cicada  is  known  to 

OCCUR.  THE  "XX"  MARKS  COUNTIES  OF  WORST  INFECTION 


year  race.  Those  that  belong  to  the 
former  always  require  fully  thirteen 
years  to  get  their  growth,  while  the 
latter  take  four  years  more  to  become 
adults.  This  fact  has  been  well  estab- 
lished by  many  observations  of  per- 
sons interested  in  entomology  in  many 
states  for  nearly  200  years.  The  peri- 
odical cicadas  come  as  regularly  as 
every  thirteen  or  seventeen  years  in 
the  localities  where  they  occur  as  do 
those  comets  which  appear  at  the  end 
of  certain  periods.  They  are  in  fact 
as  marvelous  or  mysterious  among  in- 
sects in  their  life  cycle  as  comets  are 
among  heavenly  bodies.  The  cicadas 
will  come  out  of  the  ground  in  those 
sections  where  they  have  already 
been  developing  for  so  many  years. 
They  will  not,  therefore,  come  in  some 
strange  way  “from  New  York,”  or 
other  far-away  land,  as  the  news- 
papers, often  the  great  caterers  to  hu- 
man credulity,  have  stated.  They  will 
begin  to  emerge  from  their  cells  in 
May,  and  will  continue  to  fly  and  sing, 
or  buzz,  until  early  in  July,  after 
which  they  will  all  die  their  natural 
death  of  old  age.  The  females  lay 
their  eggs  in  the  branches  of  many 
different  kinds  of  trees,  but  they  seem 
to  prefer  apples,  peaches,  oaks  and 
hickories.  When  the  eggs  hatch,  the 
young  larvae  or  grubs  tumble  to  the 
ground,  and  burrow  down  to  the  roots 
where  they  begin  their  long  subter- 
ranean life  of  thirteen  or  seventeen 
years,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Methods  of  Control. 

Much  damage  can  be  prevented  by 
hiring  small  boys  to  gather  the  cicadas 
by  hand  into  bags  and  to  destroy  them 
y throwing  them  into  water  covered 
with  kerosene.  By  beginning  this 
work  as  soon  as  the  pests  appear  and 
going  over  the  orchard  or  nursery 
every  day,  serious  injury  may  be 


gallons.  Dissolve  the  crystals  in 
water,  slack  the  lime  in  another  ves- 
sel with  a little  water,  then  dilute 
both  ingredients  separately,  and  pour 
the  diluted  liquids  together  into  the 
barrel  or  spray  tank.  If  they  are  mix- 
ed without  first  diluting  them,  the  re- 
sulting Bordeaux  mixture  will  be  curdy 
and  more  difficult  to  handle.  If  the 
weather  happens  to  be  wet  when  the 
spraying  must  be  done,  it  would  be 
better  to  use  the  3 — -3 — 50  formula, 
since  the  stronger  portion  is  more  apt 
to  injure  the  foliage. 

When  most  of  the  cicadas  have  dis- 
appeared in  July,  the  injured  trees 
should  be  pruned,  and  all  the  damaged 
wood  removed  and  immediately  burn- 
ed. Since  the  eggs  hatch  in  six  or 
seven  weeks  after  they  are  laid,  the 
pruning  should  be  done  before  the  end 
of  this  time  to  keep  the  young  grubs 
from  entering  the  soil.  In  well  tilled 
orchards  where  the  trees  are  growing 
thriftily  the  cicadas  will  not  do  so 
much  harm  as  in  neglected  places 
where  the  growth  is  not  so  strong. 
The  larvae  are  rarely  so  numerous  as 
to  do  any  appreciable  injury  to  the 
roots,  but  damage  from  this  source  is 
known  to  occur  and  therefore  the  de- 
struction of  the  eggs  where  the  in- 
sects uave  been  very  numerous  is  ad- 
1 isable. 

The  author  would  appreciate  reports 
of  outbreaks  of  the  periodical  cicadas 
in  Arkansas  and  surrounding  states 
this  year.  In  this  way  we  can  add  to 
cur  knowledge  of  their  distribution, 
and  know  better  where  to  expect  them 
in  great  numbers  when  this  brood  ap- 
pears again  in  1924.  Whenever  it  can 
be  done,  specimens  should  be  sent  in 
with  the  report  to  avoid  the  possibil- 
ity of  a mistake  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  insect.  PAUL  HAYHURST, 
Entomogist,  Arkansas  .Exp.  Sta.,  Fay- 
etteville. 


Uneeda  Biscuit  are  the  perfect 
soda  crackers.  The  flour  used  must  V 
meet  a perfect  test.  The  very  purity 


of  the  water  is  made  doubly  sure.  Even 
the  air  in  the  mixing  and  bake  rooms  is 
filtered.  The  temperature  and  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere  is  accurately  regulated  to  a uni- 
form degree.  The  sponge  is  kneaded  by  polished 
paddles.  The  baking  is  done  in  the  cleanest  of 
modern  ovens.  Then  Uneeda  Biscuit  are  /"* 
packed  fresh  in  the  purple  and  white  pack- 


age  that  keeps  them  crisp  and  good  from 
oven  to  table.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  / 

Uneeda  Biscuit^Er 

are  recognized  as  the 
National  Soda  ' 

Cracker? 


Never  sold 
in  bulk 


In  the  moisture-proof 

WKffik Package  ; ; • 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


HOW  IS  YOUR  FRUIT  CROP? 


The  crop  reports  that  appear  in  The  Fruit-Grower  and  in  The 
hruit-Grower’s  Crop  and  Market  Bulletin  during  the  summer  months 
will  constitute  one  of  the  most  interesting  features.  In  sending  out 
a return  postal  card  for  reports,  it  is  impossible  to  include  all  of  our 
subscribers,  as  such  is  manifestly  impossible,  but  we  do  try  to  obtain 
reports  from  our  regular  correspondents  in  all  of  the  important  fruit 
producing  districts.  In  addition  we  are  always  glad  to  receive  reports 
from  all  of  our  subscribers,  telling  of  the  condition  of  their  own  crops, 
and  of  the  crops  in  their  neighborhood.  • 

We  are  always  glad  to  have  these  voluntary  reports  from  our  sub- 
scribers, and  shall  make  use  of  as  many  of  them  as  space  will  allow, 
and  we  extend  a standing  invitation  for  you  to  send  us  a statement 
of  the  condition  of  the  fruit  in  your  own  orchard  or  in  those  of  your 
neighborhood  at  any  and  all  times.  No  matter  whether  there  is  fruit 
on  your  orchard  or  not,  send  in  a report  anyway,  on  a postal  card, 
as  statements  of  this  character  can  be  most  conveniently  sent  in  that 
manner.  Send  reports  at  least  once  or  twice  a month  during  the  next 
few  months. 

The  present  indications  are  to  the  effect  that  the  country  as  a 
whole  will  have  an  exceptionally  large  and  fine  apple  crop  this  fall. 
Let  us  all  get  together  now,  early  in  the  season  as  it  is,  and  get  some 
sort  of  an  estimate  of  the  size  of  the  crop,  so  that  the  proper  sort  of 
distribution  scheme  can  be  worked  out  by  private  individuals  and 
associations  before  the  rush  comes  at  harvest  time. 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  loss  in  marketing  fruit  comes 
through  improper  distribution.  Let  us  get  together  now  on  the  ap- 
proximate size  of  the  crop.  You  can  help  by  using  the  following 
coupon.  Fill  out  the  blank  spaces  upon  it  and  send  it  in  as  soon  as 
you  can.  Address  it  to 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


CROP  REPORT  COUPON 

The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Date 1911. 

Town....: State 

Condition  of  Cherry  crop .-. 

Approximate  quantity  that  will  be  shipped 

Condition  of  Grapes How  many  will  be  shipped? 

Condition  of  the  Peach  crop 

How  many  acres  of  Peaches  in  your  vicinity? 

Per  cent  of  Apple  crop,  estimating  a full  crop  as  100%..-.....— ...... 

Approximate  acreage  of  Apples  in  your  vicinity? 

Approximate  production  this  year  in  boxes  or  barrels 

What  is  the  leading  variety? 

Signed 
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One  Hundred  Thousand  of  the  Most  Prosperous  Farmers  in  America 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

One  Dollar  a Year.  Three  years  $2.00,  Five  Years  $3.00,  Ten  Years  $5.00,  in  Advance. 

Canadian  Subscriptions,  $1.50  per  Year.  Foreign  Subscriptions.  $2.00  per  Year. 

Wo  make  a rate  of  50c,  or  in  other  words  allow  a commission  of  50  per  cent  from  the  one-year  rate  of 
OneDol”?  to  anyone  who  will  send  in  three  or  more  NEW  subscribers  Regular  readers  may  renew  at 
the  50c  rate  by  securing  three  new  subscribers  and  remitting  $2.00  for  the  four  names.  We  solicit  renewals 
on  this  bi  sis,  as  we  depend  largely  on  our  old  subscribers  to  increase  our  list. 

Remit  Coin.  Currency.  Postoffice  Money  Order.  Express  Money  Order.  Registered  Letter  or  Bank 
Draft,  at  our  risk.  Send  stamps  if  more  convenient.  ...  , 

Unless  otherwise  ordered,  subscriptions  will  commence  with  month  following  date  of  remittance,  and 
continue  until  ordered  stopped.  If  you  desire  paper  to  stop  when  time  is  up.  notify  us.  The  letter  s 
after  date  on  address  tag  signifies  that  paper  will  stop  on  that  date.  The  address  tag  stands  as  receipt 
for  your  remittance.  . . . , . . , , . 

In  compiling  a list  of  a hundred  thousand  subscribers  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  make  mistakes  but  we 
guarantre  fair  treltment  to  everyone.  If  you  find  an  error  in  your  address  tag.  or  do  not  receive  paper 

promptly,  write  us  and  we  will  investigate. 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter  in  the  Postoffice  at  St.  Joseph.  Missouri. 
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Cheaper  to  Spray  Than  Pay  Fine. 

A paper  from  North  Yakima,  Wash., 
contains  an  item  of  news  which  will 
prove  interesting  to  fruit-growers  ev- 
erywhere. It  is  about  a man  who 
would  not  spray  his  fruit  trees,  who 
was  arrested  by  the  horticultural  in- 
spector, brought  before  a justice  of 
the  peace  and  fined  $50  and  costs, 
amounting  to  a total  of  $58.58.  The 
inspector  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  man  could  better  have  spray- 
ed his  trees,  for  the  cost  would  not 
have  been  so  great — and,  anyway,  the 
man  had  to  go  back  home,  after  pay- 
ing his  fine,  and  spray  his  trees,  so 
that  he  not  only  paid  the  fine,  hut  had 
to  spray  the  trees  to  avoid  being  ar- 
rested again. 

Hard  treatment,  do  you  say?  Not  at 
all,  we  believe,  for  if  the  man  sprayed 
his  trees  properly  his  crop  will  be 
enough  better  to  make  the  expenditure 
a very  profitable  one.  Some  persons 
will  not  learn  that  it  pays  to  spray 
until  they  try  it — and  some,  sad  to  say, 
will  not  try  it  until  they  are  made  to 
do  so. 

it 

About  Cold  Storage. 

The  offices  of  farm  papers  and  the 
mail  boxes  of  farmers’  organizations 
are  now  flooded  with  letters  and  circu- 
lars favoring  and  opposing  the  cold 
storage  bill  introduced  in  Congress. 
This  bill,  in  brief,  limits  the  time  for 
storing  various  food  products  as  fol- 
lows: Beef,  seven  m'onths;  veal,  pork, 

mutton,  four  months;  lambs,  three 
months;  poultry,  game,  fish,  eggs  and 
butter,  three  months.  It  will  be  noted 
that  nothing  is  said  about  storing 
fruits,  but  a provision  is  made  that 
“any  article  of  food  which,  having 
been  held  in  cold  storage  for  any  pe- 
riod of  time,  has  been  removed  there- 
from and  again  returned  to  cold  stor- 
age, shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated 
within  the  meaning  of  this  act.”  It 
may  be  held  that  this  sentence  will 
apply  to  fruits  of  various  kinds,  hut 
nothing  specifically  is  said  about  fruits- 
in  the  bill. 

Another  paragraph  provides  that 
“any  article  of  food  which  has  been 
held  in  cold  storage,  or  the  package 
containing  it  or  from  which  it  is  sold, 
shall  fail  to  hear  a label  plainly  and 
correctly  stating  the  date  of  produc- 
tion, killing,  packing,  or  manufactur- 
ing, and  the  period  of  time  during 
which  the  article  has  been  held  in 
cold  storage,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this 
act.” 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  bill 
proposes  to  require  that  packages  be 
branded  so  that  purchasers  may  know 
not  only  that  the  food  has  been  in  cold 
storage,  but  also  may  know  when  it 
was  placed  there.  So  far  as  fruit  prod- 
ucts are  concerned,  we  can  see  no  ob- 
jection to  this  provision.  There  is  no 


deception  about  apples,  as  to  when 
they  were  put  in  cold  storage.  Every- 
one now  knows  that  the  fruit  is  placed 
there  at  picking  time,  and  there  is  no 
need  of  branding  packages,  nor  will 
any  hardship  be  caused  if  they  are 
branded. 

As  for  the  other  food  products,  we 
are  not  competent  to  say,  but  it  would 
seem,  at  first  glance,  as  if  seven 
months  is  long  enough  to  keep  beef  in 
cold  storage.  If  it  should  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  a warehouse  full  of  beef, 
it  would  seem  as  though  the  meat  in 
storage  should  be  sold  at  end  of  seven 
months,  at  least,  and  the  supply  re- 
plenished by  freshly-killed  stuff.  Cer- 
tainly we  don’t  care  to  eat  any  fish 
that  has  been  in  storage  more  than 
three  months. 

Cold  storage  is  all  right  to  lengthen, 
to  a reasonable  extent,  the  season  of 
food  products,  but  when  it  is  used  to 
permit  gambling  in  food  supplies,  or 
when  meats,  eggs,  etc.,  are  kept  until 
they  are  dangerous  to  the  public 
health,  we  think  it  is  well  enough  to 
regulate  the  time  for  storing  various 
kinds  of  foods. 

it 

Scientific  Management. 

The  popular  magazines  are  now 
publishing  articles  on  such  subjects  as 
the  above,  which  are  most  startling  to 
most  persons.  They  tell  what  has  been 
done  in  various  factories  to  reduce 
cost  of  production  of  various  commod- 
ities, and  it  is  really  remarkable  what 
has  been  accomplished.  Even  in  so 
simple  an  operation  as  shoveling  ore 
it  has  been  found  to  be  possible  to  re- 
duce cost  by  using  just  the  right  kind 
of  shovel,  holding  just  the  proper 
amount  of  ore.  The  proper  kind  of 
shovel  was  determined  by  most  care- 
ful tests,  which  were  timed  with  a 
stop  watch.  As  a result  of  these  arti- 
cles manufacturers  all  over  the  coun- 
try are  giving  attention  to  the  cost  of 
operating  their  plants,  and  some  great 
changes  are  being  made. 

Now,  what  are  farmers  doing  along 
this  line?  Very,  very  little,  it  must  be 
confessed.  The  “bnsiness  doctor,”  as 
he  is  called,  is  becoming  quite  com- 
mon in  manufacturing  lines,  but  the 
right  kind  of  man  seems  not  to  have 
oeen  found  to  help  farmers  first  deter- 
mine what  it  costs  to  produce  their 
crops,  and  then  how  to  lower  this  cost. 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  trying  mighty 
hard  to  get  reports  from  its  subscrib- 
ers showing  what  it  costs  to  grow  ap- 
ples, but  so  far  we  have  found  very 
few  who  have  any  idea  what  their  ap- 
ples cost.  Most  growers  simply  grow 
as  much  fruit  as  they  can  and  then 
sell  it  for  whatever  they  can — but  they 
don’t  know  how  much  profit  they 
make  on  the  operation,  or,  indeed,  if 
they  make  any  at  all. 

The  first  thing,  it  seems  to  us,  is  to 
arrange  a set  of  blanks  to  be  used  in 


keeping  acocunt  with  one’s  orchard, 
and  which  will  help  to  determine  cost 
of  growing  a crop.  The  Fruit-Grower 
has  ofered  a prize  for  the  best  set  of 
blanks  for  this  purpose,  and  we  wish 
some  of  our  subscribers  would  get 
busy  and  fix  up  a set  to  enter  for  this 
prize.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  an 
ideal  system  will  be  outlined  at  once, 
but  a start  must  be  made  somewhere, 
and  the  system  of  blanks  can  he  per- 
fected at  horticultural  meetings,  etc. 

Is  there  need  of  such  a system  as  is 
here  proposed?  Surely  there  is.  Do 
you  know  what  it  will  cost  you  to  pre- 
pare the  land  and  plant  ten  acres  of 
aple  trees?  Do  you  know  what  it  will 
cost  you  to  care  for  the  trees  until 
they  reach  bearing  age?  Do  you  know 
what  it  will  then  cost  you  to  prune, 
spray  and  cultivate'  the  trees  every 
year?  Do  you  know  what  it  will  cost 
you  to  pick  the  crop,  taking  bad  years 
with  the  good?  Do  you  know  what  it 
will  cost  you  to  pack  the  fruit,  haul  to 
station,  etc.? 

This  is  just  a starter,  for  there  are 
lots  of  other  things  to  be  worked  out. 
For  instance:  How  much  less  spray 

material  will  it  take  to  properly  spray 
trees  which  have  been  well  pruned 
than  to  spray  those  which  have  not 
been  pruned.  And  how  much  less  will 
it  cost  to  pick  the  fruit  from  the  prun- 
ed trees? 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  many 
things  are  to  be  considered  in  arriving 
at  costs — and  it  will  take  considerable 
time  to  solve  the  problems.  In  the 
meantime,  we  want  The  Fruit-Grower 
subscribers  to  give  us  the  benefit  of 
their  suggestions.  Tell  how  you  keep 
account  with  your  orchards,  please, 
and  after  awhile  we  can  tell  what  it 
costs  to  grow  apples. 

■ajji  >aj£ 

In  Next  Issue. 

The  next  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
will  contain  an  important  article  by 
Rose  Lombard  on  “Quality  in  Canned 
Leaches.”  Those  of  our  readers  who 
appreciate  the  importance  of  turning 
into  cash  as  much  of  the  peach  crop 
as  possible,  will  find  in  this  article  a 
very  timely  and  valuable  suggestion. 
It  tells  in  detail  a process  which  the 
writer  has  developed  for  peeling 
peaches  and  packing  them  in  glass 
jars,  making  a product  of  high  qual- 
ity and  readily  saleable  on  even  the 
most  fancy  market. 

In  an  article  on  “Utilizing  the  Waste 
Products  of  the  Orchard”  Thos.  J.  Fos- 
ter will  tell  of  a method  which  he  has 
used  for  several  years  of  evaporating 
aples  which,  on  account  of  some  im- 
perfection, are  not  readily  salable  at 
a profit-making  figure.  He  tells  how 
his  evaporating  house  is  constructed, 
and  exactly  how  the  fruit  is  handled 
from  the  time  it  is  picked  from  the 
tree,  until  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
dealer.  There  is  a money-making  sug- 
gestion in  this  article  for  a great  many 
persons  this  year,  as  with  the  large 
apple  crop  that  is  in  prospect,  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  a large  amount  of 
imperfect  fruit  that  is  ordinarily  wast- 
ed. This  article  tells  how  to  save  some 
of  this  waste.  There  will  be  some 
shorter  articles  along  the  line  of  by- 
products from  the  orchard  that  will  be 
especially  timely  and  helpful. 

The  use  of  high  power  explosives  in 
orcharding  is  a comparatively  new 
undertaking,  aside  from  the  removal 
of  stumps  and  general  blasting.  But 
next  month  F.  P.  Moats  will  tell  of  his 
experience  in  using  “Dynamite  in 
Flanting  and  Cultivating  the  Orchard.” 
We  know  this  article  will  he  read  with 
the  greatest  interest. 

The  crop  reports  for  July  will  be  of 
greater  interest  than  have  any  of  the 
reports  already  made  this  season.  It 
will  be  the  first  report  in  which  an  es- 
timate can  be  made  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  of  the  approximate  size 
of  the  apple  crop.  We  hope  all  of  our 
readers,  whose  orchards  are  either 
large  or  small,  will  help  to  make  this 
report  as  complete  and  accurate  as 
possible.  You  can  do  that  by  sending 
us  a report  on  a postal  card  of  the  or- 
chards in  your  vicinity.  In  the  July 
issue,  let  us  have  every  district  in  the 
country  represented,  either  in  a com 
posite  report  of  a large  district  or  of 
a small  area  from  which  there  will  be 
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SPRAY 

PUMPS 


ALL  KINDS 

Nozzles,  Fittings,  Etc. 


We  manufacture  Spray  Pumps  for  every  need 
from  the  small  hand  and  bucket  pumps  to  the 
large  power  outfits. 


Send  for  catalog  and  prices  of 

Pumps,  Hay  Tools  and  Barn  Door  Hangers 
F.  E.  MYERS  &.  BRO. 

160  ORANGE  ST.,  ASHLAND.  0. 


The  New  Nozzle  that  throws  a solid  cone  spray  in- 
stead. of  a hollow  one?  Takes  any  nozzle’s  place. 
Has  all  the  power  of  the  Bordeaux.  They  all  say 

“SHE’S  A BEAUTY” 

Send  75e  in  stamps  or  money  order  for  a sample. 
Regular  price  $1.00.  "Munybak"  if  not  satisfied. 
But  we  are  dead  safe  there.  You  WILL  be!  Say  I 
Don’t  forget  we  have  some  other  brand-new  things, 
too.  Write!  Agents  wanted. 

CROWN  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 

BOX  297  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


YOU 

can  make  a barrel  of  Bordeaux  Mix- 
ture in  a few  minutes  with 

TARGET  BRAND 

Quick  Bordeaux 

NO  GUESSWORK 
NO  FAILURES 
Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 
HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


For  All  Sorts  of  Plant  Lice  Use 

Good’s  &£&  Whale  Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Kills  San  Jose  Scale,  Pear  or  Cherry  Slug,  Aphis, 
White  Fly,  Cabbage  Worms,  etc.  Contains  nothing 
poisonous  whatever,  but  it  does  the  work.  Endorsed  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  by  State 
Experiment  Stations.  50-lbs.,  $2.50;  100-lbs.,  $4.50; 
larger  quantities  proportionately  less.  Send  for  free 
"Manual  of  Plant  Diseases." 

James  Good.  Original  Maker,  967  N.  Front  St. 
Philadelphia 


^Berry  Giant  Himalaya 

Greatest  commercial  berry  yet  pro- 
duced. Absolutely  hardy,  perennial 
vine.  Ten  tons  an  acre  from  three- 
year  plants.  Fruit  sells  readily  at 
16c  a quart.  Over  1,400  purchasers 
last  year — all  pleased. 

18-Months-Old  Plants  that  fruit 
this  summer,  $1.00  each,  prepaid. 
Can  be  planted  until  July  15. 

A Berrydale  Berry  Book  sent  free. 

Berrydalc  Experiment  Gardens 
Fruit  Ave.,  Holland,  Michigan. 


a large  output.  Let  us  try  to  get  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  actual  num- 
ber of  bushels  or  barrels  of  apples  that 
will  be  produced.  By  doing  this  at 
this  time  it  will  make  it  all  the  easier 
for  you  to  market  your  fruit,  as  it  will 
show  you  the  districts  with  which  you 
will  have  to  compete,  and  enable  every 
grower  and  association  to  get  busy 
wilh  his  marketing  plans. 

The  July  issue  of  The  Fruit-rower  is 
one  which  you  will  read  and  re-read, 
and  file  away  for  future  reference,  as 
it  will  contain  some  of  the  best  matter 
that  has  ever  appeared  in  these  col- 
umns. Right  here  let  us  suggest  that 
if  your  subscription  expires  with  the 
current  number,  that  you  renew  your 
subscription  at  once.  Get  your  re- 
newal to  us  so  that  you  will  be  sure 
of  having  a copy  of  the  July  number. 
No  extra  copies  of  July  issue  will  be 
printed,  so  that  if  your  subscription 
does  not  reach  us  in  time,  the  chances 
will  be  slim  for  your  receiving  a copy 
of  this  valuable  number. 
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OST  OF  RAIS- 


ING APPLES 


In  the  April  Fruit-Grower  appeared 
an  article  about  the  cost  of  producing 
apples,  and  from  the  letters  which  have 
reached  this  office,  many  persons  can 
scarcely  believe  that  it  costs  as  much 
to  produce  a bushel  of  apples  as  was 
shown  in  the  figures  given.  But  in 
the  accompanying  table,  one  grower 
reports  his  apples  as  having  cost  him 
86  cents  per  bushel  to  produce,  and 
even  at  that  figure  this  grower  has 
not  taken  into  consideration,  or  at 
least  his  figures  do  not  show  that  he 
has  charged  to  the  cost  of  production 
the  depreciation  on  his  equipment,  nor 
is  there  any  charge  for  the  expense  of 
selling; 

The  accounts  that  were  published  in 
the  April  issue,  and  those  which  ap- 
pear in  this  have  been  received  from 
orchardists  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
and  we  hope  that  our  readers  in  the 
Middle  West  and  Eastern  states  will 
look  these  accounts  over  carefully, 
compare  them  with  their  own  figures,' 
and  to  let  us  have  a copy  of  their  ac- 
counts for  comparison.  Farm  ac- 
counting, and  especially  cost  account- 
ing, is  difficult,  and  requires  the  serv- 
ices of  an  expert  bookkeeper,  when 
the  matter  is  carried  into  the  smallest 
details.  But  many  persons  maintain  a 
method  of  keeping  track  of  their  ex- 
penses in  ways  which  are  simple  yet 
which  answer  every  purpose.  We  can- 
not all  become  expert  bookkeepers  and 
expert  fruit  growers  at  the  same  time, 
but  we  should  have  a fair  knowledge 
of  what  the  approximate  cost  of  pro- 
ducing our  crops  is.  The  accounts  of 
three  fruit  growers  are  tabulated  as 
follows: 


Packing  Expense. 

Grower  No. 


Box  material  and  making 

Packing  

Paper  

Nailing  and  packing  house 

help  

Hauling  to  cars,  loading 

and  bracing 

Hauling  to  packing  house 
Picking  


1 

0.14 

.07 

.02 


2 3 

0.11  $0.13 
.05  .07 


.03  .01 


.02 

.01 


.03 

.02 

.05 


.25 

.01 

.03 


.01% 

.02 

.03 


Total 


6.00 


$0.36  $0.50  $0.29% 

Orchard  Expense. 

^lter.esl  $160.00  $40.00  $160.00 

Pruning  and  hauling 

brush  22.50 

Cultivating  

Thinning  

Spraying  

Irrigating  

Taxes  

Propping  ’ 

Water  assessment 

Repairing  fences  1.00 

Fertilizer  

Irrigation  flumes  and 

ditches  . 10.00 

Spraying  chemicals. 


22.50 

3.50 

30.50 

3.90 

2.00 

10.00 

3.70 

10.00 

10.00 

1*53 

5.00 

1.50 

1.00 

40.00 

10.00 

4.1. 

10.00 

6.00 

10.00 


$90,000  Daily 


Now  Spent  for  No-Rim-Cut  Tires 


Over  600,000  already  sold — enough  to  equip  150,000  cars. 
All  because  they  cut  tire  bills  in  two. 


The  sale  of  Goodyear  tires  has 
multiplied  six  times  over  in  the  past 
two  years.  Last,year  they  jumped 
to  $8,500,000.  They  are  now  running 
double  last  year. 

Sixty-four  leading  motorcar  mak- 
ers have  contracted  with  us  for  these 
tires.  To  supply  them  and  tire 
dealers  we  are  running  our  factories 
twenty-four  hours  per  day. 

The  reason  lies  in  a patented  tire 
— the  No-Rim-Cut  tire — 10  per  cent 
oversize.  Men  have  found  that  this 
tire  saves  one-half  on  their  tire  bills. 
And  the  tire  has  become  the  sensa- 
tion of  motordom. 


the  tire,  and  rim-cutting  is  made 
impossible. 


comes  off  like  any  quick-detachable 
tire  except  that  it  won't  stick. 


No  Hooks  on  This  Tire 


The  ordinary  tire— the  clincher 
tire— has  hooks  on  the  base  to  hook 
into  the  rim  flange.  That  is  how 
the  tire  is  held  on.  See  the  next 
picture. 

When  you  use  this  type  the 
removable  rim  flanges  are  set  to 
curve  inward.  Note  how  they  dig 
in  when  the  tire  is  deflated.  That  is 
why  the  common  tire  will  rim-cut 
if  you  run  it  flat. 


The  Ordinary  Clincher  Tire 

This  braided  wire  feature  is  con- 
trolled by  our  patents.  And  there  is 
no  other  way  known  to  make  a safe 
tire  which  will  stay  on  without  hooks. 


10%  Oversize 


Ordinary  Clincher  Tire 


The  No-Rim-Cut  Tire 

Here  is  the  Goodyear  No-Rim 
Cut  tire  as  it  fits  any  standard  rim 
When  you  adopt  this  tire 
you  simply  reverse  the  re- 
movable rim  flanges  so  they 
curve  outward.  They  curve 
inward  with  old-style  tires. 

This  change  can  be  made  in 
ten  seconds. 


The  No-Rim-Cut  tire  has  no  hooks 
on  the  base.  It  is  held  to  the  rim  by 
flat  tape,  made  of  126  braided  wires, 
vulcanized  into  the  tire  base.  These 
make  the  tire  base  unstretchable. 

The  tire  can’t  come  off  because  the 
base  can't  stretch.  Nothing  can  force 
it  over  the  rim.  But,  when  you  unlock 
and  remove  the  rim  flange,  the  tire 


The  rounded  edge  of  the 
flange  then  comes  next  to 


These  No-Rim-Cut  tires,  where  the 
rim  flanges  flare  outward,  can  be  made 
10  per  cent  over  the  rated  size  and  still 
fit  the  rim.  And  we  give  you  that  over- 
size without  extra  cost. 

That  means  10  per  cent  more  air — 
10  per  cent  greater  carrying  capacity. 
And  that,  with  the  average  car.  means 
25  per  cent  more  mileage  per  tire. 

These  two  features  together — No- 
Rim-Cut  and  oversize — will  double  the 
service  one  gets  from  a tire  under 
average  conditions.  Yet  Good- 
year No-Rim-Cut  tires  cost  no 
more  than  other  standard 
tires. 


Our  latest  Tire  Book,  based 
on  twelve  years  spent  in  tire 
making,  contains  many  facts 
which  motorists  should  know. 
Please  ask  us  to  mail  it  to  you. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  & RUBBER  COMPANY,  53rd  Street,  Akron,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  We  Make  AU  Sorts  of  Rubber  Tires 


(323) 


1.50 


1.75 


*tvTt>taLi  1 1 v;  ‘ • “ -$300:08  $54.63  $202.50 
Total  number  of  boxes 

n,hviaVeiled  ■■■■■■■■■■  600  3o0  600 

bxjiehSe;  bok  $0.50  $0.17  $0.33 

Packing  expense  ;....;  .30  ,50  .29% 


Total  cbst,  per  biishei  $0.88  $0.67  $0.62% 

In  connection  With  the  method  of 
keeping  track  of  the  Cost  of  producing 
a crop  of  apples,  Refer  Hovland,  We- 
natchee, Wash.,  sends  US  an  outline  of 
the  system  which  he  follows,  and  says 
that  it  “will  show  the  correct  expenses 
and  tell  the  grower  about  the  leaks  in 
his  business,  if  there  are  any.” 

Mr.  Hovland’s  system  is  as  follows: 
“Bearing  Orchard.— First,  take  an 
estimate  of  all  of  the  property  for 
what  it  can  be  sold  for  at  present. 
Never  mind  what  you  paid  for  it,  or 
what  you  want  for  it.  Put  upon  it  the 
price  that  it  is  worth  today,  then  add 
the  interest  of  this  valuation  to  the 
producing  and  marketing  expenses 
and  diuide  them  with  the  number  of 
boxes  harvested.” 


Value  of  land: 

Irrigated,  with  pipe 

ditches  

Unirrigated " 

Value  of  buildings 


lines,  flumes. 


Total  Z 

Product  in  g expenses: 
o Interest  on  valuation  of  property. 

2.  Water  rent. 

3.  Taxes. 

4.  Pruning. 

5.  Brush  hauling. 

6.  Plowing,  harrowing  and  cultivating. 

*•  Grubbing  weeds. 

Fertilizers: 

Barn-yard  manure. 

Commercial  fertilizers. 

Cover  crops. 

9-  Spraying. 

10.  Irrigating. 

11.  Propping. 

\\  Thinning  fruit. 

14.'  Repair  6n  f,umes'  dl,ches' 


14.  Repair  6n  fences, 
jg  I*®?® h'  °r  implements,  harness,  etc. 

17  ?nd  P,aminS  new  ones. 

18  „[aftinS  and  budding. 

Hay  and  grain  for  horses  and  care 


19.  Insurance  on  buildings,  horses  and  im- 

plements. 

20.  Unexpected  expenses. 

Marketing  expenses: 

1.  Picking. 

2.  Orchard  hauling. 

3.  Packing. 

4.  Boxes,  nails  and  making. 

5.  Paper. 

6.  Nails. 

7.  Hauling. 

S.  Help  in  packing  house. 

9.  Unexpected  expenses. 

In  this  outline  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Hovland  there  are  some  important 
items  which  are  hot  considered,  such 
as  the  depreciation  on  the  horses, 
toois,  wagons,  spraying  machines,  etc., 
neither  is  there  any  selling  expense, 
as  the  grower  perhaps  sold  his  fruit 
direct  and  therefore  did  hot  have  to 
allow  a commission  to  the  association 
or  broker.  No  charge  is  made  for 
grading  the  fruit,  as  that  is  possibly 
included  in  the  packing  charge.  No 
account  is  taken  of  the  cost  of  loading 
and  bracing  the  boxed  fruit  in  the  cars, 
although  there  is  such  a charge  made 
by  most  growers. 

One  thing  included  in  the  above  list 
of  items  that  does  not  seem  to  us  like 
a direct  charge  on  producing  a crop  is 
that  of  fertilizers.  As  a rule,  the  in- 
fluence of  any  application  of  fertil- 
izers, whether  in  the  form  of  manure 
or  cover  crop,  is  felt  over  a period  of 
years,  and  under  such  conditions  it 
really  becomes  one  of  the  assets  and 
becomes  chargeable  each  year  under 
the  head  of  depreciation.  In  that  case 
the  annual  charge  for  fertilizers  be- 
comes less. 

We  hope  our  readers  will  consider 
these  figures  as  given  above,  and  will 
discuss  the  plan  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Hovland.  A cost  system  is  not  the 
product  of  one  man,  and  neither  is  it 
the  outcome  of  one  year,  but  it  is  the 
result  of  the  combined  efforts  of  a 
great  many  minds  working  for  a period 
of  years  on  the  same  problem.  It  has 
taken  a score  of  years  for  the  printers 
to  work  out  a cost  system  that  is  sim- 
ple and  accurate,  but  as  it  now  is  the 
matter  of  obtaining  the  cost  of  print- 
ing any  job  is  comparatively  simple 
and  easily  arrived  at.  In  the  cost  of 
producing  apples,  there  are  an  almost 


innumerable  list  if  things  which  have 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  but  by 
comparing  a number  of  different  plans 
and  discussing  them  freely,  an  outline 
can  be  worked  out  that  will  be  simple 
and  serviceable  to  all.  Please  let  us 
hear  from  you. 

it  # 

Big  Meeting  in  June. 

There  is  promise  of  a very  large  at- 
tendance of  nurserymen  at  the  forth- 
coming convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Nurserymen  to  be  held 
in  St.  Louis  June  14  to  16.  The  fa- 
mous Southern  Hotel  has  been  select- 
ed as  headquarters.  The  mornings 
will  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
subjects  of  importance  to  members  of 
the  nursery  trade,  and  the  afternoons 
will  be  occupied  with  social  functions 
under  the  direction  of  the  entertain- 
ment committee.  Mr.  Frank  Weber  is 
chairman  of  this  committe  and  ad- 
vises that  the  program  as  outlined  up 
to  the  present  includes  a visit  to  the 
Missouri  Botanical  Gardens;  automo- 
bile ride  through  the  residence  sec- 
tions, the  parks  and  main  business 
sections  of  the  city;  a trip  for  ladies 
only  to  a popular  summer  garden  the- 
ater; “Shaw  banquet”  for  memoers, 
and  a boat  ride  for  all  on  the  beauti- 
ful and  majestic  Mississippi  River, 
with  music  and  refreshments. 

The  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Nurserymen  is  a great 
l combination  of  business  and  pleasure. 
In  the  half-day  business  sessions  there 
will  he  presented  a number  of  papers 
on  very  live  topics,  and  which  should 
be  heard  by  every  progressive  nur- 
seryman in  the  country.  Aside  from 
that  there  are  a number  of  important 
matters  which  are  to  come  up  for  con- 
sideration, and  every  thoughtful  man 
who  claims  connection  with  the  nur- 
sery business  should  be  a member  of 
the  Association,  and  be  present  at  this 
1911  meeting.  Information  concern- 
ing this  meeting  and  membership  in 
the  association  can  be  obtained  from 
secretary,  Mr.  John  Hall,  204  Granite 
Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


WESTERN  SOFT  PINE 

Berry  Crates 


Nice,  bright,  clean,  attractive  pack- 
ages. Western  Soft  Pine  is  light, 
strong,  does  not  split  easily,  and 
holds  nails  well.  What  more  can  you 
want?  Get  our  earload  price  deliv- 
ered at  your  station. 


WASHINGTON  MILL  CO. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 


FRUIT  PACKAGES 


Baskets,  Boxes  or  Crates 


for  fruit  or  vegetables.  The  best,  the  Strongest, 
the  Cheapest.  Write  for  prices  and  samples. 

Wisconsin  Fruit  Package  Company 

■ Crandon,  W isconsin 


NURSERYMEN’S 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

PLATES 


An  experience  of  over  30  years  and  our 
unequaled  facilities  have  made  our 
plates  leaders.  They  are  used  by  the 
leading  nurserymen  and  agents  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  A trial  order 
will  convince  you  of  their  superiority. 
Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

M.  BRUNSWICK  & COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  - - NEW  YORK. 


Principles  of  Fruit  Growing  BLJy™feTh5 


— - - - ““  nauey.  me 

most  complete  and  up-to-date  hook  of  its  kind.  Price, 
$1.50  postpaid.  The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Josoph,  Mo. 
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UNE- MONTH 


OF  PEONIES 


Florists  have  often  said  that  any 
flower,  to  be  popular  and  valuable, 
should  be  perfect  in  these  five  points: 
Beauty  of  form,  beauty  of  color,  fra- 
grance, hardiness  and  adaptability  as 
a cut  flower. 

Think  it  over  and  see  what  flower 
will  fill  this  list,  outside  of  the  peony. 
The  rose  comes  fairly  near,  but  it  is 
weak  as  a rule  in  hardiness  the  same 
is  true  of  the  lily.  The  gladiolus  could 
fill  the  bill  except  for  its  lack  of  fra- 


for  the  common  average  gardener. 
The  plants  can  be  set  either  in  the 
spring  or  fall,  but  setting  them  in  the 
spring,  should  be  set  very  early;  if  set 
in  the  fall,  they  will  often  bloom  the 
first  spring,  and  always  by  the  next 
year. 

It  is  as  hardy  as  an  oak,  lives  for 
years,  gets  better  with  age,  needs 
no  protection,  will  grow  in  any  good 
soil  and  has  absolutely  no  diseases  or 
insect  enemies. 


Cultural  Hints  on  Peonies. 

Peonies  will  grow  in  any  soil  that 
will  grow  potatoes  or  common  garden 
stuff. 

No  special  preparation  of  the  soil  is 


FIELD  OF  PEONIES  IN  BLOOM 


grance.  In  fact,  the  only  flower  that 
will  fulfill  all  the  conditions  is  the 
peony.  It  is  the  hardiest  of  all  flow- 
ers, has  a delicious  fragrance,  will 
keep  for  a week  as  a cut  flower,  and 
there  is  no  other  flower  that  will  equal 
it  in  gorgeous  color,  beautiful  form 
and  immense  size.  It  will  grow  and 
bloom  for  anyone  and  in  any  soil.  It 
is  cheap  enough  that  the  modest  cot- 
tage could  afford  to  have  a few  choice 
clumps. 

I wish  I could  put  half  a dozen 
clumps  of  beautiful  peonies  in  every 
bare  and  forlorn  looking  farm  yard  in 


needed,  but  of  course  it  should  be  well 
dug  up,  the  same  as  for  any  kind  of 
plants. 

Rich  soil  is  of  course  best,  but  it 
should  not  be  filled  with  fresh  rank 
manure.  Old,  rotten  manure  worked 
into  the  soil  in  small  quantities  would 
be  all  right. 

Heavy  soil  is  better  than  light.  Thin, 
sandy  soil  is  no  good.  If  yours  is  that 
way,  work  in  some  black  soil  and  cldy. 

Moist  soil  is  best,  but  should  not  be 
wet,  sour  or  soggy. 

The  peony  is  perfectly  hardy  and 
never  winter  kills.  Alterhate  thaw- 


Heat  that  protects  little  folks 


TTave  you  forgotten  your  childhood  days  when  you  fretted  at  the  cold 
approach  of  bedtime,  and  the  still  more  frigid  time  of  rising,  bathing, 
dressing  and  breakfasting.  Couldn’t  escape  the  discomfort  and  the 


health-risk  then.  No  ex- 
cuse now,  as  old-fashioned 
heating  has  proved  not 
only  so  lacking  but  so 
utterly  wasteful  since  we 
have  brought  out 


the  United  States.  Hundreds  and 
thousands  of  them  have  not  a sign  of 
a flower,  or  beauty  of  any  kind. 

The  Flower  for  the  Million  and  the 
Millionaire. 

The  peony  has  been  called  the  flow- 
er for  the  million  and  the  millionaire, 
The  millionaire  could  have  no  finer 
flower,  and  no  flower  will  do  so  well 


'HESPERTDF.S” — A FINE  WHITE  PEONY 

ir,g  and  freezing  of  wet  soil  will  some- 
times heave  the  plants  out,  so  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  mulch  heavily  with 
strawy  manure  late  in  the  fall. 

Peonies,  like  apples,  will  not  grow 
in  the  extreme  South.  But  there  is 
no  limit  on  the  North. 

While  peonies  are  perfectly  hardy 
to  any  kind  of  winters,  the  buds  are 


Boilers 


Radiators 


IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERI- 
CAN Radiators  are  the  highest 
development  of  heating  outfit  for 
warming  and  ventilating  houses, 
stores,  schools,  churches,  etc. 
Health  authorities  ahd  scientific 
bodies  all  agree  On  this. 


DOUlCb  fcUl  *■“**»• 

IDEAL  Boilers  are  made  in  types  for  burning  hard  or  soft  coal,  pea  coal,  cheapest 
screenings,  lignite,  coke,  wood,  gas,  oil,  etc.  They  are  made  on  the  unit  or  sectional 
olan  so  will  pass  through  cellar  door  of  any  building  already  erected,  and  can  be  made 
larger  or  smaller  if  the  budding  is  later  altered  in  size.  Will  not  rust  or  wear  out  as 
long  as  the  building  stands.  IDEAL  Boilers  are  absolutely  safe-a  child  can  run  one 
—many  children  do.  Three  or  four  gallons  of  water  added  twice  a season  will  keep 
the  boiler  filled.  IDEAL  Boilers  take  up  all  the  heat  from  the  fuel,  and  deliver  it  just 
Where  needed— without  passing  up  dust,  ashes  or  coal-gases  to  living  rooms.  In  an 
IDEAL  Boiler  the  fire  will  not  heed  rekindling  in  the  whole  heating  season  will  run  8 

to  16  hours  or  longer  without  recoaling — depend- 
ing of  course  upon  the  severity  of  the  weather. 

Where  no  cellar  is  available,  an  IDEAL  water  boiler  can 
be  located  in  a back  or  unused  room,  or  at  end  of  back 
porch  or  in  rear  shed.  IDEAL  Boilers 
and  AMERICAN  Radiators  are  used  in 
heating  thousands  of  cellarless  build- 
ings in  sections  of  the  country  where  the 
seepage  of  the  soil  is  so  great  as  to  make 
the  price  of  a cellar  prohibitive. 

IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radia- 
tors reduce  the  cost  ofliving — they  are 
an  investment,  not  an  expense.  Their 
labor-saving  and  cleanliness  make 
them  a great  boon  to  the  women  folks. 

Many  thousands  of  them  are  used  in  the 
farmhouses  of  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada and  Europe.  If  you  cannot  call, 
then  please  phone  or  write  and  we  will 
send  you  our  big  book  of  heating  facts 
— puts  you  under  no  obligation  to  buy. 

Prices  are  now  most  favorable. 


A No.  020  IDEAL,  Boiler  and  262  sq.  ft. 
of  38-in.  AMERICAN  Radiators,  cost- 
ing the  owner  $185,  were  used  to 
heat  this  cottage,  at  which  price  the 
goods  can  he  bought  of  any  reputable, 
fcompetent  Fitter.  This  did  not  include 
host  of  labor,  pipe,  valves,  freight,  etc.. 
Which  are  extra  and  vary  according 
to  climatic  add  Other  conditions. 


Public 

Showrooms  in  all 
large  cities 


AaiericanPadiator  Company 


Write  to 
Department  p5 
Chicago 


Crop  Reports 


Three  Times  a Month 


Read  the  announcement  on  page  27  of  this  issue  re- 
garding “The  Fruit-Growers  Crop  and  Market  Bulletin.” 
We  have  arranged  so  that  readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
may  secure  at  nominal  cost,  two  EXTRA  crop  bulletins  each 
month,  and  thus  keep  fully  posted  on  crop  and  market  con- 
ditions. This  service  should  assist  you  in  securing  better 
prices  for  your  crops.  Read  the  announcement  on  page  27. 


The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


sometimes  killed  by  late  spring  fiosts. 
It  is  true  of  the  European  varieties  es- 
pecially. American  varieties  seldom 
get  caught,  and  the  Terry  sorts  are 
always  sure  to  come  through  and 
bloom. 

Fall  setting  is  the  best.  Next  to 
that,  very  early  spring.  Late  spring  is 
pretty  sure  to  always  prove  a failure. 
Set  as  soon  after  September  first  as 
possible. 

Fall-set  roots  of  fair  size,  especially 
the  American  sorts,  will  bloom  early 
next  spring. 

Many  peonies,  especially  the  Euro- 
pean sorts,  are  shy  bloomers  and  do 
not  come  in  bloom  till  four  or  five 
years  from  setting,  and  only  bloom 
scatteringly  then.  The  Terry  and  other 
American  sorts  are  practically  all  free 
bloomers. 

The  roots  should  he  set  so  that  the 
crown  or  bud  will  be  two  or  three 
inches  under  the  ground. 


SAMPLE  SNAPS 


Beautiful  Arkansas 


The  land  of  fine  water,  good  health,  sure  crops,  fins 
market.  Strawberries  paid  J;75  to  $150  per  acre  this 
year.  F,ig  crop  apples  and  peaches  assured.  Wheat, 
oats,  corn  and  meadows  fine.  N.  W.  Arkansas,  Ben- 
ton and  Washington  Counties.  Springdale  the  town 
—100  farms  from  5 to  500  acres— beautiful  bearing 
orchards,  rich  combination  stock  and  grain  farms. 
All  money  makers. 


20  acres,  set  to  bearing  fruit f^.000 

SO  acres,  50  fru't.  well  improved  

100  acres,  some  bldgs.,  fine  fruit  land  

too  acres.  200  valley,  finely  improved 

010  acres  pasture  land,  fenced,  a snap »*•”” 

I have  the  res',  thing  in  Arkansas  farm  lands. 
List  free;  10-page  illustrated  nook,  15c.  1911  map 
Arkansas,  15c  postpaid.  Let’s  do  business. 

LOTT  “THE  LAND  MAN,” 

310  Finance  Bid.,  Kansas  City.  Mo- 


Two  excellent  Blue  Ridge  fruit  farms  in  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley  of  Virginia,  containing  150  and  son 
acres,  respectively  First  lias  about  1.000  peach  ft® 
apples  trees,  four  years  old;  30  acres  additional  clear- 
ed for  planting.  Small  house.  Price.  $2,100.  Second, 
small  hearing  apple  orchard  and  about  "0  acres  ready 
to  plant.  Good  house  and  barn.  Price.  $1,850.  Bom 
well  watered  and  fenced.  Titles  perfect.  Easy  terms. 
Low  freight,  rates.  Address  William  Campbell. 
Charles- Town.  >V.  Va. 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Growex. 
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Set  the  plants  not  less  than  three 
feet  apart  eacli  way.  They  live  twenty 
to  thirty  years,  and  need  plenty  of 
room.  For  large  clumps  four  feet  is 
none  too  far. 

Old  clumps  will  do  better  if  divided. 
A dozen  good  stems  is  better  than 
more.  August  or  September  is  the 
time  for  this. 

Varieties  of  Peonies. 

There  is  such  a long  list  of  named 
varieties  of  peonies  that  the  hardest 
question  is  to  sift  them  down  to  a 
reasonable  number  and  decide  which 
ones  to  plant.  With  peonies,  I am 
somewhat  like  I am  with  watermelons. 
They  are  all  so  good  that  I would  hate 
to  turn  down  any  of  them.  Still  the 
catalogues  list  really  too  many  varie- 
ties of  peonies. 


cream  of  the  list,  and  this  year’s  ob- 
servation verifies  the  correctness  of  it. 

First,  I believe  I would  put  the  Fes- 
tiva  Maxima.  It  has  been  on  the  mar- 
ket for  over  sixty  years,  and  still 
stands  unrivaled  as  the  finest  white 
peony  known.  Close  to  it  in  value  I 
would  put  the  Whittleyii,  and  Terry’s 
Bride.  The  Festiva  Maxima  is  a pure 
paper  white,  with  just  a touch  of  car- 
mine on  the  edges  of  some  of  the  cen- 
ter petals.  The  Whittleyii  has  a deli- 
cate creamy  center,  and  Terry’s  Bride 
has  just  the  faintest  tinge  of  rose  or 
flesh  color  when  it  first  opens.  Terry’s 
Alice  is  very  similar  to  the  Bride  and 
shows  the  same  tint  of  rose  color  at 
the  first. 

Among  the  pink  ones,  I believe  the 
finest  of  all  is  the  Floral  Treasure.  It 


PEONY,  “GROVER  CLEVELAND1’— ONE  OF  TERRY’S  BRILLIANT  REDS 


The  Terry  collection,  for  instance, 
consists  of  over  350  varieties  besides 
a lot  of  unnamed  and  beautiful  seed- 
lings. Harrison  has  almost  as  large 
a list.  The  European  catalogues  have 
hundreds  of  varieties  which  are  prac- 
tically unknown  on  this  side.  The 
Cornell  University  collection  in  New 
York  state  has  over  a thousand  varie- 
ties. With  such  a bewildering  list  of 
beauty  to  choose  from,  it  is  hard  to  de- 
cide which  ones  we  want. 


Here  are  a few  good  ones,  however, 
which  I have  always  considered  the 


The  EDCO  Divided  Riding 

SKIRT 


Easily  adjusted  into  a Walking 
Skirt.  Jacket  and  Leggins  to  match. 
Made  of  Khaki,  Corduroy,  Serge 
and  Fustian  Cloths. 

Vacation  Time  is  Com- 
ing—You  Will  Need  One 

Write  us  for  handsome  illustrat- 
ed Catalogue,  containing  samples 
of  cloths. 

ST.  JOSEPH  SKIRT  CO. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Ladles’  Riding  Skirts  in 
America 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


is  very  fragrant,  and  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful shell  pink  color  imaginable.  Em- 
ma, another  one  of  the  Terry  varieties, 
is  of  a slightly  deeper  tinge  of  pink. 
L’Esperance  is  another  beautiful  pink 
which  is  valued  especially  for  its  earli- 
ness, as  it  blooms  early,  and  is  always 
sure  to  bloom.  It  has  been  called  the 
“old  soldier’s  friend,”  for  it  is  always 
in  bloom  for  Decoration  Day. 

In  the  deep  reds  probably  the  finest 
of  all  is  Terry’s  Grover  Cleveland,  but 
close  to  it  I would  put  the  Crimson 
Queen,  Mars,  Louis  Van  Houtti  and 
Rose  Fragrans.  These  vary  from  a 
clear  crimson  to  the  very  deepest, 
darkest  red.  Terry’s  Rachel  is  also 
another  wonderful  deep  red. 

Now,  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  I 
have  named  all  of  the  good  peonies  by 
any  means.  I could  name  fifty  more 
which  are  really  too  good  to  be  left 
cut  of  any  collection,  but  if  you  really 
must  confine  yourself  to  a dozen  or 
so,  the  ones  I have  named  are  the 
finest  and  cover  the  entire  range  of 
color. 

Oh,  yes;  another  one  you  should  not 
leave  out  is  the  Golden  Harvest.  The 
outer  petals  are  wide  and  of  a delicate 
pink  color,  while  the  center  is  a rich 
cream  or  gold  with  just  a few  pink  pe- 
tals in  the  very  center. 

By  all  means  set  a few  peonies  this 
fall.  If  you  already  have  some,  set 
some  more,  and  do  not  wait  until 
spring,  either.  Set  them  out  in  Sep- 
tember, if  you  possibly  can. 

Iowa.  HENRY  FIELD. 

± # 

Growing  Use  of  the  Automobile  on  the 
Farm. 

The  automobile  is  rapidly  replacing 
the  horse  and  gradually  finding  its 
way  into  the  fields  little  dreamed  of 
by  its  early  inventors.  In  every  sphere 
of  its  adoption  it  has  proven  its  mer- 
its and  justified  its  introduction. 

The  latest  to  discover  its  excellen- 
cies is  the  farmer.  Thousands  of  auto- 
mobiles are  now  being  used  by  West- 
ern farmers.  There  are  some  people 
who  regard  the  automobile  as  an  un- 


necessary extravagance  for  the  farm- 
er. Such  persons  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  automobile  has  long  ago  out- 
grown the  narrow  idea  that  its  chief 
use  is  one  of  pleasure.  There  is  little 
doubt,  that  soon  the  automobile  will  he 
used  extensively  where  now  the  horse 
holds  undisputed  sway,  and  the  farm- 
er should  be  congratulated  for  his 
foresight  in  anticipating  this  fact.  The 
result  has  fully  justified  him;  for  the 
automobiles  specially  constructed  for 
farm  use  have  already  shown  their  su- 
periority to  the  familiar  horse  and 
cart. 

One  of  these  specially  devised  auto- 
mobiles for  farmers  is  reported  to 
have  been  used  for  every  imaginable 
purpose,  from  carrying  passengers  to 
hauling  machinery.  It  is  of  eighteen 
to  twenty  horsepower  its  speed  limit 
is  twenty  miles  an  hour.  It  has  passed 
over  roadless  territory,  composed 
largely  of  underbrush  and  sand,  with 
equal  success.  Its  use  has  enabled 
the  farmer  to  spend  more  time  on  his 
farm  tending  his  crops.  The  journeys 


to  the  postoffice,  to  market,  to  to 
have  been  done  in  a few  minute:,  or 
an  hour  where  before  hours  or  days 
had  been  the  tale. — Spokesman  Re- 
view. 

it  % 

The  peach  aphis  is  causing  a consid- 
erable amount  of  trouble  in  the  North- 
west. The  best  remedy  is  an  extract 
of  tobacco,  known  by  various  names, 
such  as  nicotine  extract,  tobacco  dip, 
black  leaf,  etc. 

it 

Have  the  growers  in  your  vicinity 
organized  themselves  into  an  asso- 
ciation for  handling  the  crops? 


For  Sale — 255  acres  beautiful  open  timber  land,  well 
watered,  gently  rolling,  on  top  of  Cumberland  Plateau; 
125  miles  east  of  Nashville,  Has  enough  poplar  and  o;ik 
timber  for  houses,  barns,  fences  and  all  farm  purposes 
and  when  cleared  is  the  best  fruit  land  in  the  state. 
Also  fine  for  grazing  and  potato  raising;  entire  tra'  t 
underlaid  with  a fine  seam  of  coal;  5 miles  from  rail- 
way station;  over  good  mountain  road;  $16,00  per 
acre,  or  $10. On  per  acre  with  coal  rights  reserved. 
Coal  alone  will  eventually  bring  ten  times  the  price. 
Tyler  Calhoun,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Good  fruit  and  stock  farm  for  sale  in  Northwest 
Arkansas;  20  acres  in  orchard.  It.  M.  Tod 
Arkansas. 


Getting  Ahead 

— i ^ MM 

A few  days  ago  we  had  a letter  from  a man  in  which  he  enclosed 
$3.50  for  a year's  subscription  to  The  Fruit-Grower’s  Crop  and  Market 
Bulletin,  and  a five-year  subscription  to  The  Fruit-Grower.  He  said  he 
had  75  acres  of  apples,  and  that  through  The  Fruit-Grower  he  had  learned 
how  to  care  for  his  orchard  so  that  it  had  been  possible  for  him  to  pro- 
duce fruit  of  almost  absolute  perfection,  and  that  by  watching  the  crop 
reports  in  The  Fruit-Grower  last  summer  he  had  been  able  to  market  his 
fruit  within  his  own  state  at  a price’that  paid  him  a good  round  profit. 
He  wants  the  Crop  and  Market  Bulletin  now  so  that  he  can  keep  in 
closer  touch  with  the  crop  conditions  than  he  is  able  to  by  means  of 
the  monthly  reports  in  The  Fruit-Grower  alone. 

1 his  man’s  letter  was  typical  of  a large  number  that  are  received 
at  this  office  and  represents  a class  who  are  striving  to  get  ahead  and 
do  things  just  a little  bit  better  than  they  have  done  in  the  past.  Such 
persons  realize  that  they  can  profit  by  considering  the  experiences  of 
others. 

Increase  Your  Profits 

The  columns  of  The  Fruit-Grower  contain  more  articles  giving  the 
practical  experience  of  up-to-date  fruit-growers’  experiences  than  any 
other  paper  published.  The  editors  have  in  preparation  a number  of 
good  things  for  the  coming  six  months,  and  each  issue  will  be  filled  with 
timely  and  interesting  articles.  In  the  issue  for  next  month  the  article 
by  Rose  Lombard  on  preserving  peaches  is  worth  far  more  to  many  of 
our  readers  than  is  asked  for  a ten-year  subscription. 

The  remaining  six  months  of  the  year  will  be  devoted  largely  to 
special  topics,  as  follows: 

JULY— HOME  CANNING 
AUGUST— FRUIT  PACKING 
SEPTEMBER— THE  FARMER'S  AUTOMOBILE 
OCTOBER— HOUSE  BUILDING 
NOVEMBER— ORCHARD  HEATING 
DECEMBER— FRUIT  MARKETS 

Special  articles  are  in  preparation  for  each  of  these  issues,  in  every 
one  of  which  you  will  he  interested,  and  from  which  you  will  get  sug- 
gestions that  will  be  invaluable  to  you.  Each  will  contain  matter  you 
could  not  obtain  from  any  other  source. 

Renew  Your  Subscription 

. Don  t let  your  subscription  expire  at  the  beginning  of  such  an  inter- 
esting series  of  numbers  as  these.  The  date  on  the  wrapper  in  which 
your  paper  comes  shows  when  your  subscription  expires.  In  the  month 
that  your  subscription  runs  out  will  be  enclosed  a yellow  renewal  slip 
calling  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  your  subscription  expires. 

Watch  For  the  Yellow  Slip 

....  Y°ur  C°PY  °f  T.,le  Fruit-Grower  contains  a yellow  renewal  slip, 
fdl  it  out  and  send  with  your  remittance  at  once,  so  that  The  Fruit- 
Grower  will  continue  its  monthly  visits  to  you. 

. You  can  help  make  these  coming  issues  of  The  Fruit-Grower  inter- 
esting and  instructive,  as  you  have  no  doubt  had  many  experiences  that 
would  help  olher  fruit-growers  or  contribute  to  the  happiness  and  com- 
fort of  the  members  of  “The  Fruit-Grower  Family.”  Write  out  this  ex- 
perience into  a short  article  and  send  it  in.  It  will  add  to  the  interest 
m the  paper  and  also  help  you.  Tell  us  your  experience,  please,  and 
send  in  your  article  at  once,  and  don’t  forget  about  sending  your  renewal 
promptly.  BROTHER  JONOTHAN. 


COUPON 


10  Years  $5 
3 Years  $2 


5 Years  $3 
1 Year  $1 


BROTHER  JONATHAN, 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER. 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 


We  recommend  long-time  renewals. 
Our  rate  of  five  years  for  $3  places  the 
paper  in  your  hands  for  just  5 cents  a 
copy  and  avoids  the  trouble  of  renew- 
ing for  five  years. 


I enclose  herewith  remittance  of  $ to  renew  by  subscrip- 
tion for  years. 

Name 

Town 


State , 


Page 
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QTES  FROM 
MORRISANIA 


It  is  often  very  hard  to  maintain  an 
effective  Sunday  school  in  country 
communities,  and  I can  well  under- 
stand how  this  is  so,  if  all  Sundays 
were  like  May  7.  On  that  day  the  ap- 
ple trees  at  Morrisania  were  in  full 
bloom,  and  it  was  too  beautiful  a day 
to  spend  indoors.  On  such  a day  it 
would  seem  the  appropriate  thing  to 
hold  service  under  the  trees.  At  pres- 
ent the  Sunday  school  at  Morrisania 
meets  in  the  apple  packing  house,  near 
the  orchard.  May  7 was  a perfect  day, 
with  just  a gentle  breeze  stirring;  the 
air  was  heavy  with  the  odor  of  the 
blooming  trees,  and  there  was  a con- 
tinual hum  of  bees  as  they  passed  the 
open  doors  of  the  packing  house  on 
their  way  from  the  orchard  to  their 
hives.  Meadow  larks  without  number 
were  as  happy  as  only  meadow  larks 
can  be,  and  the  day  was  an  ideal  one 
for  being  out  of  doors.  As  we  studied 
the  lesson  of  Uzziah  and  the  punish- 
ment which  befell  him  for  attempting 
to  burn  incense  in  the  temple,  one 
could  but  be  thankful  that  we  live  un- 
der a different  dispensation — for  could  ! 
we  not  go  unmolested  into  the  orchard 
and  worship  as  we  pleased,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  or 
of  anyone  else? 

And  that’s  just  what  we  did  in  the 
afternoon  of  that  day.  A regular  pil- 
grimage to  the  orchard  was  held  that 
afternoon,  to  absorb  the  full  beauty  of 
the  sight.  “Absorb”  is  the  right  word, 
for  one’s  sight,  hearing  and  smell  were 
appealed  to  in  this  orchard. 

it 

There's  a great  difference  in  the 
blooms  of  apple  trees.  The  Missouri 
Pippin  is  a scrawny  little  blossom,  typ- 
ical of  the  general  character  of  the 
tree  and  fruit.  Ben  Davis  has  an  open 
bloom,  with  an  honest,  frank  expres- 
sion. But  the  most  beautiful  of  all  is 
the  blossom  of  Mammoth  Black  Twig. 
The  individual  blooms  are  as  large  as 
wild  roses  and  as  beautifully  tinted. 
The  inner  side  of  the  petals  is  a rich 
shell  pink,  while  the  reverse  side  has 
a much  deeper  shade  of  the  same  col- 
or. The  blooms  on  a tree  open  re- 
markably uniform,  so  that  practically 
every  blossom  was  open  at  once,  and 
the  sight  was  wonderful  to  behold.  The 
Black  Twig  tree  is  a sturdy  one,  and 
where  it  is  well  pruned  the  blooms  are 
distributed  evenly  throughout  the  tree. 
It  is  well  to  have  a few  trees  of  Mam- 
tnoth  Black  Twig  apple  for  the  blooms, 
if  for  no  other  purpose.  If  only  this 
variety  would  set  fruit  better  while 
trees  are  young! 


it 


Let  Us  Tell  You 
About  Central  Oregon 

The  last  large  area  of  land  in  the  country  for  the  Home- 
seeker — just  opened  by  the  building  of  the 

Oregon  Trunk  Railway 

the  newest  of  the  Northern  Pacific’s  affiliated  lines.  Through  the  scenic  Deschutes  Valley  into 
the  heart  of  a vast  and  productive  section,  with  an  ideal  climate.  This  country  is  admirably 
adapted  to  general  farming  and  fruit-growing,  cattle  raising  and  dairying— particularly  the 
latter,  on  account  of  the  unusually  long  grazing  season.  Numerous  irrigation  projects  being 
developed.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy  land  cheap.  Get  in  on  the  ground  floor . 

Low  Rate  Round-trip  Homeseekers’  Tickets 

to  all  points  on  the  new  line  to  and  including  Madras  and  Metolius,  Oregon, 
on  sale  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month:  $52.50  from  St.  Paul-Mmne- 
apolis,  $57.50  from  Chicago — correspondingly  low  fares  from  all  points  in 
the  East,  Middle  West  and  South. 

Get  our  new  Oregon  pamphlet  — fully  descriptive,  with  maps  and  illustra- 
tions — and  details  about  fares  and  daily  through  electric-lighted  Tourist 
Sleeping  Cars  over  the  “ Scenic  Highway  through  the  Land  of  Fortune. 

L J.  BRICKER,  Gen’/  Immigration  Agent  A.  M.  CLELAND , Gen’l  Pass.  Agent 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 
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constantly  on  hand,  while  if  the  out- 
fits were  all  of  one  style  we  would 
need  only  one  kind  of  packing.  And, 
too,  the  parts  would  be  interchange- 
able, and  altogether  it  is  much  more 
convenient  to  have  several  machines 
of  one  style.  This  suggestion  will  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  several 
different  kinds  of  sprayers,  and  it  is 
offered  here  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  increase  the  number  of  out- 
fits for  their  use. 


While  our  trees  were  all  in  full 
lploom  on  Sunday,  May  7,  except  Rome 
Beauty  and,  a few  Janet  trees,  they 
bad  dropped  practically  all  their  petals 
by  Wednesday  following,  and  we  be- 
gan spraying  Thursday.  Weather  con- 
ditions during  blooming  were  ideal, 
and  it  seems  as  though  nearly  every 
blossom  was  properly  fertilized. 

We  thought  we  were  all  ready  for 
spraying — but  we  were  not.  There  are 
g great  many  things  needing  attention 
at  one  time,  and  it  is  well  to  overhaul 
all  spraying  apparatus  several  weeks 
before  starting  actual  work  in  the  or- 
chard, so  that  everything  will  be  in 
readiness.  We  have  three  power 
sprayers  at  Morrisania,  to  handle  fif- 
ty acres  of  bearing  apple  trees,  and 
two  of  them  started  work  Thursday 
afternoon,  but  they  did  very  little 
work  that  afternoon.  Pumps  were  to 
adjust,  nozzles  to  test,  leaks  in  joints 
to  stop,  etc.,  so  that  not  until  Friday 
morning  was  the  work  really  begun. 
The  third  engine  was  not  in  operation 
until  later. 

Just  here  1 want  to  offer  a sugges- 
tion which  may  help  some  persons:  In 
buying  spraying  outfits,  if  more  than 
pne  are  needed,  get  them  all  alike, 
whether  you  need  two  sprayers  or  a 
(Jozen.  Our  three  machines  are  of  dif- 
ferent makes,  and  there  is  continual 
trouble  in  finding  pump  packing  adapt- 
ed to  the  different  pumps.  We  have 
three  or  four  different  styles  of  pack- 
ing, and  must  keep  a supply  of  each 


it 

The  first  variety  ready  to  spray  was 
White  Winter  Pearmain.  Not  only  do 
the  blooms  of  this  variety  open  early, 
but  the  calyx  end  of  the  young  apple 
closes  more  quickly  than  any  other  va- 
riety we  have  in  bearing.  One  who 
has  many  trees  of  this  variety  should 
start  to  spraying  just  as  soon  as  the 
petals  fall,  or  there  will  likely  be  some 
of  the  apples  sprayed  too  late. 

Black  Twig  is  another  variety  which 
can  be  sprayed  about  as  soon  as  the 
petals  fall,  for  the  calyx  tube  is  very 
open,  and  effective  spraying  can  be 
done.  Missouri  Pippin  also  belongs  to 
this  class,  although  the  calyx  ends  of 
the  apples  of  this  variety  remain  open 
for  a number  of  days,  giving  a longer 
time  in  which  effective  spraying  can 
be  done.  As  a matter  of  fact,  while 
the  Missouri  Pippin  trees  were  ready 
to  spray  among  the  first,  they  were  the 
last  to  be  sprayed.  This  is  because 
the  calyx  ends  remain  open  for  a long- 
er time,  and  also  because  Missouri 
Pippin  seems  less  subject  to  codling 
moth  than  most  other  varieties. 

After  the  Black  Twigs  we  sprayed 
the  Jonathans  and  then  Ben  Davis  and 
Gano.  These  varieties  never  have  the 
open  calyces  like  Black  Twig,  and  the 
man  who  'its  for  the  blossom  ends 
to  stand  open,  with  the  stamen  bars 
spread  apart,  will  likely  wait  in  vain, 
for  they  don’t  open  up  as  do  some 
other  sorts. 
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As  these  paragraphs  are  written — 
May  18 — we  are  just  finishing  spray- 
ing for  the  first  time,  and  Rome  Beau- 
ty is  the  last  variety  to  be  sprayed. 
This  variety  seems  to  have  a bad 
fault,  that  of  blooming  over  a long  pe- 
riod of  time.  Of  course,  it  may  be 
urged  that  where  the  blooms  come  out 
straggling  along  for  about  a week, 
there  is  less  danger  of  all  the  apples 
being  killed  by  frost,  and  that’s  true. 
But  where  the  blooming  extends  over 
so  long  a time  the  first  blossoms  will 
be  ready  to  spray  before  the  petals 
have  fallen  from  the  last  blooms  to 
open,  and  it  is  hard  to  do  effective 
spraying.  Perhaps  this  is  one  reason 
why  Rome  Beauty  has  such  a bad 
reputation  for  being  so  subject  to  cod- 
ling moth  injury. 

At  this  first  spraying  we  used  two 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  fifty 
gallons  of  water.  No  tobacco  was 
used  for  aphis,  for  there  are  few  evi- 
dences of  this  insect,  and  there  seem 
to  be  enough  ladybugs  to  take  care  of 
those  which  may  appear.  This  dainty 


little  insect  seems  to  be  unusually 
plentiful  this  year,  and  the  egg  masses 
can  be  found  on  nearly  every  tree. 
These  egg  masses,  by  the  way,  are 
very  easily  located,  and  should  be 
protected.  The  eggs  are  of  a bright 
yellow  color,  cylindrical  in  shape,  and 
they  are  laid  in  masses  of  from  fifteen 
to  thirty,  each  egg  attached  by  its  end 
to  the  under  side  of  a limb,  or  some- 
times on  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  When 
once  seen,  one  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  recognizing  them  thereafter. 

We  used  no  fungicide  whatever,  for 
in  the  dry  air  of  Morrisania  fungous 
diseases  do  not  flourish.  This  saves  a 
great  deal  of  work  and  expense  in 
spraying,  since  it  is  only  necessary  to 
mix  the  arsenate  of  lead  with  water 
and  go  to  work.  We  loaded  our  tanks 
from  the  irrigation  ditch,  and  while 
one  man  watched  the  auxiliary  pump 
fill  the  200-gallon  tank  another  “work- 
ed up”  eight  pounds  of  arsenate  of 
lead,  and  soon  the  sprayer  was  back 
at  work,  chugging  away. 

In  arriving  at  cost  of  growing  apples 
it  will  be  found  there  will  be  a great 
difference  of  opinion  among  growers 
as  to  the  cost  of  spraying.  Let  me 
suggest  that  much  of  this  difference  is 
due  to  arrangements  in  the  orchard 
for  loading  tanks.  I have  seen  or- 
chards in  which  it  took  a longer  time 
to  drive  to  the  loading  station  and  fill 
the  tank  and  get  back  to  work  than  it 
did  to  discharge  the  contents  of  the 
tank.  Just  time  your  work  some  day, 
and  see  how  long  it  takes  you  to  load 
your  tank  and  get  back  to  spraying, 
and  you  will  see  how  a great  saving 
can  be  effected. 
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The  best  record  made  by  any  of  the 
outfits  at  this  first  spraying  was  one 
afternoon,  when  seven  200-gallon  tanks 
were  sprayed  between  the  hours  of  1 
and  6:30.  This  machine  was  equipped 
with  three  leads  of  hose,  each  with 
double  nozzles.  Two. men  worked  from 
the  ground  and  one  from  the  tower.  A 
pressure  of  200  to  240  pounds  was 
maintained  and  effective  work  was 
done.  When  it  is  considered  that  this 
machine  was  loaded  seven  times  and 
emptied  the  same  number,  discharging 
1,400  gallons  of  spray  mixture,  in  five 
hours  and  a half,  it  will  be  seen  that 
pretty  good  work  was  done. 
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How  much  spray  material  does  it 
take  to  cover  a tree?  How  often  we 
hear  that  question  asked.  It  all  de- 
pends upon  the  size  of  the  tree  and 
the  way  it  is  sprayed.  We  sprayed 
our  trees  until  we  felt  that  every  blos- 
som had  received  a dose  of  poison  in 
the  open  calyx  end.  Some  trees  took 
more  than  others,  of  course,  much  de- 
pending upon  the  amount  of  bloom. 
White  Winter  Pearmain  trees  took 
more  mixture,  proportionately,  than 
Ben  Davis,  because  the  leaves  were 
much  larger  and  the  foliage  more 
dense,  and  it  took  longer  to  reach  the 
blossoms.  I think  it  is  safe  to  say, 
however,  that  we  applied  eight  to  ten 


Hawkeys 


Tree  Protectors 

protect  your  trees  against  Rabbits. 
Mice  ami  oilier  tree  gnawers. 
Against  cut  worms,  sunscald  and 
skinning  by  cultivation.  Cost 
is  but  a trifle.  The  value  of 
one  tree  is  more  than  the  cost  of 
all  Hawkeye  Protectors.  Write 
for  prices  and  full  description. 

Burlington  Basket  Co. 

BURLINGTON.  IOWA 


STATE  AGENTS: 

G.  M.  Westland.  Wenatchee,  Wash. 
Fair  Oaks  Nursery  Co.,  Traverse 
City.  Mich. 

Welch  Nursery  Co.,  Madison,  Ala. 
Parker  Bros.  Nuisery  Company, 
Fayetteville,  Ark. 

C.  H.  Webster,  The  Dalles,  Ore. 
Francis  F.  Powell,  Stevensville,  Montana 

Humphrey  Nurseries,  Humphrey,  Nebraska. 
Brown  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  Nursery  Company,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
H.  C.  Baker,  R.  No.  2,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 

0.  K.  Nurseries.  Wynnewood,  Oklahoma. 
Jefferson  Nursery  Company,  Monticello,  Fla. 

J.  A.  Hess,  Box  1665,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Mr.  Geo.  F.  Hall,  Wendell,  Idaho. 

Frank  Brown  & Son  Co.,  Paynesville,  Minn. 
Denver  Nurseiies,  Denver,  Colo. 

Elm  Brook  Farm  Co.,  Hallowell,  Me. 
A.  G.  Swanson,  Miamisburg,  Ohio 

E.  B.  Wells,  Topeka,  Kan. 
P.  T.  Siniff,  Carthon,  Ohio 


SWAN’S  PATENT  APPLE  PICKING  JACKET 

] picked  10.000  bushels  with  these  jackets  for  4c  a 
bushel  and  turned  away  help  every  day.  Some  of  my 
help  made  $3.00  a day  in  Winesap  and  $4.00  in  Ben 
Davis.  The  easiest  and  quickest  way  out.  I have  two 
kinds;  one  as  shown  in  cut.  the  other  without  sleeves. 
With  sleeves,  6 for  $9.00.  Without  sleeves,  6 for  $6.00. 
50c  express  allowance  on  6 of  either  or  both.  Drop 
card  for  full  particulars. 

J.  T.  SWAN  AUBURN,  NEBRASKA 


Gathers  more  fruit  with 
less  work.  None  of  it 
out  of  reach.  Picks 
from  any  angle.  Fruit 
is  caught  in  a cloth 
bag.  No  sharp  wire 
ends  to  injure  fruit  or 
tangle  in  the  branches. 

Steel  ring  8-in.  in  di- 
ameter. bag  8 -in.  deep. 

Write  for  booklet.  Bet- 
ter still,  send  for  sam- 
ple. Price  (without 
handle),  75  cents  each, 
postage  paid.  Address  Box  W. 


KEES 

FRUIT 

PICKER 


We  Want  to  Handle 
Your  Shipments 


_OF_ 


Early  Apples 

BERRIES,  CHERRIES.  PEACHES 
CANTELOUPES,  ETC. 

Tell  us  what  you  will  have.  Ask  for  booklet 
“G."  Service  capable,  reliable  and  prompt. 

Myers,  Weil  & Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 
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gallons  of  mixture  per  tree,  taking  the 
orchard  as  a whole,  except  that  much 
less  is  required  on  Missouri  Pippin. 

Much  also  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
nozzle  used.  At  this  first  spraying  we 
used  coarse  nozzles  to  drive  the  mix- 
ture into  the  blossom  ends  of  the 
young  apples;  later  sprayings  will  be 
done  with  finer  nozzles  and  less  mix- 
ture will  be  required.  Our  best  work 
was  done  with  Bordeaux  nozzles,  two 
being  mounted  on  each  extension  rod; 
with  a pressure  of  200  to  250  pounds, 
using  these  nozzles,  most  effective 
work  can  be  done,  and  less  mixture 
will  be  required  than  if  a lower  pres- 
sure is  maintained.  With  this  pres- 
sure it  is  well  to  lay  in  a good  supply 
of  nozzles,  for  the  force  of  the  spray 
mixture  cuts  out  the  nozzles  very  rap- 
idly, and  soon  the  spray  will  be  too 
coarse. 
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There  is  a fascination  in  holding  an 
extension  rod  equipped  with  these  dou- 
ble nozzles,  with  the  pump  working  at 
about  200  pounds  pressure.  It  seems 
almost  like  fishing,  with  a ten-pound 
bass  at  the  end  of  the  line.  The  rod 
feels  like  something  alive,  as  it  is 
moved  about  by  the  force  of  the  mix- 
ture being  discharged,  and  one  must 
keep  a firm  grip  on  it  all  the  time, 
else  it  will  get  away  from  him.  It 
certainly  takes  high  pressure  to  do  the 
best  spraying,  and  the  better  the  pres- 
sure the  better  for  the  man  holding  the 
rod. 
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When  we  were  spraying  we  were 
very  glad  that  the  trees  had  been 
pruned  as  severely  as  they  were.  Not 
only  were  the  tops  brought  nearer  the 
ground,  but  the  open  centers  made  it 
possible  to  spray  every  part  of  the  tree 
thoroughly.  I sometimes  wonder  how 
growers  can  expect  to  do  effective 
spraying  when  their  trees  are  full  of 
brush  to  interfere  with  the  proper  ap- 
plication of  the  mixture.  The  open- 
headed trees  are  certainly  the  ones  to 
spray  to  best  advantage.  The  man 
who  prunes  his  trees  well  in  early 
spring  has  already  begun  his  spraying, 
for  he  will  save  time  and  material 
when  the  trees  are  to  be  sprayed. 
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On  May  13  we  found  a box  of  Grimes 
Golden  apples  in  the  cellar  at  Morris- 
ania,  which  had  been  overlooked  dur- 
ing the  winter.  Upon  opening  the 
box,  we  found  the  fruit  in  perfect  con- 
dition, as  sound  as  could  be  and  with- 
out the  slightest  sign  of  withering. 
The  apples  were  juicy  and  of  good 
quality,  although  of  course  they  had 
lost  some  of  the  characteristic  Grimes 
flavor.  This  variety  is  not  ordinarily 
thought  to  be  a good  keeper,  and  the 
fact  that  these  apples  kept  sound  and 
firm  in  an  ordinary  cellar  until  the 
middle  of  May  gives  one  an  idea  of  the 
keeping  qualities  of  apples  grown  at 
Morrisania.  We  still  have  Winesap, 
Arkansas  Black  and  York  Imperial 
which  are  as  sound  as  they  were  the 
day  they  came  from  the  trees.  If  we 
have  enough  of  them,  these  varieties 
will  easily  keep  until  apples  come 
again — in  fact,  every  summer  apples 
of  the  preceding  season  are  served  on 
the  table  until  summer  varieties,  such 
as  Red  Astrachan,  Duchess,  etc.,  are 
ready  to  use,  and  one  crop  meets  that 
of  the  following  year. 
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Just  here  I want  to  predict  a Wine- 
sap  revival — that  Is,  there  is  an  in- 
creasing interest  in  this  old  variety, 
on  account  of  its  color,  its  good  eat- 
ing and  cooking  qualities,  and  its 
wonderful  keeping  qualities.  I know 
of  no  other  variety  which  retains  its 
richness  and  flavor  late  in  the  sea- 
son, like  this  old  variety.  In  the  Mid- 
dle West  the  variety  is  much  subject 
to  apple  scab,  but  where  no  fungous 
diseases  are  to  be  contended  with,  the 
Winesap  is  bound  to  increase  in  popu- 
larity arid  the  fruit  will  bring  corre- 
spondingly higher  prices.  The  Stay- 
man  Winesap  may  supersede  it  in 
some  places,  on  account  of  being  a 
better  tree  and  the  apples  are  of  larger 
size.  The  Stayman  lacks  the  rich, 
deep  red  of  the  old  Winesap,  however, 
and  some  growers  will  stick  to  the  old 
\ariety  instead  of  planting  its  younger 
namesake. 


LOW  BUTTER  PRICES 
Make  the  Best  Separator 

of  Still  Greater  Importance 


There  could  be  no  greater  mistake  on  the  part 

of  the  intelligent  dairy  farmer  than  to  put  off 
the  purchase  of  a cream  separator  this  year 
because  cream  and  butter  prices  are  unfor- 
tunately lower  than  they  have  been  for  sev- 
eral years  past. 

Nor  could  there  be  any  greater  mistake  than 

to  be  tempted  to  buy  an  inferior  separator 
at  a trifle  less  first  cost  on  this  account. 

There  may  be  money  in  dairying  when  prices 
are  high  with  a second  or  third  grade  sep- 
arator or  even  without  any  at  all. 

But  when  prices  are  low  the  use  of  a DE 
LAVAL  separator,  with  its  greater  saving 
and  more  economical  operation  than  any 
other,  usually  marks  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween profit  and  loss  in  dairy  farming. 

There  is  still  money  in  dairying  with  a DE 
LAVAL  separator,  but  the  chances  are  that 
there  is  very  little  without  one. 


Moreover,  you  don’t  have  to  pay  cash  down 

for  a DE  LAVAL  separator,  if  it  may  be 
inconvenient  to  do  so.  You  can  buy  one  on 
such  liberal  terms  that  it  will  actually  pay  for 
itself  from  its  savings,  even  at  present  dairy 
prices. 

With  butter  prices  as  they  are  there  never  was 

greater  need  to  buy  a DE  LAVAL  separator, 
nor  stronger  reason  not  to  buy  an  inferior 
separator  or  to  get  along  without  any. 

You  need  not  be  in  doubt  about  it.  Just  ar- 
range with  the  nearest  DE  LAVAL  agent  to 
see  and  try  a DE  LAVAL  machine  for  your- 
self. Do  this  if  you  'already  have  another 
kind,  and  try  any  other  kind  at  the  same  time 
if  the  maker  or  agent  will  let  you  do  so. 

If  there  is  no  DE  LAVAL  agent  near  you, 
write  us  direct  for  any  information  you  de- 
sire, and  with  the  height  of  the  dairy  season 
at  hand,  by  all  means  don’t  delay  prompt 
action. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165-167  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


173-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 


29  E.  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 

14  & 16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 


Drumm  &.  Sacramento  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


1016  Western  Avenue 
SEATTLE 


Fruits  of  all  kinds  at  Morrisania  still 
promise  abundant  crops.  Apricots  are 
well  set  and  are  as  large  as  the  end  of 
one’s  thumb;  peaches  and  cherries  are 
coming  along  nicely,  and  the  former 
will  have  to  be  severely  thinned  if 
the  fruit  now  set  does  not  drop  off 
later.  Apples  are  well  set,  and  many 
of  those  now  on  the  tree  will  have  to 
come  off — some  must  either  be  crowd- 
ed off  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  or 
we  will  have  to  pull  them  off  later. 
Jonathan  and  Rome  Beauty  are  excep- 
tions, for  the  bloom  on  these  two  va- 
rieties was  much  lighter  tuan  last 
year’s.  At  this  writing  it  seems  that 
Morrisania’s  great  record  of  being  free 
from  frost  injury  is  to  be  maintained. 
Certainly  prospects  could  not  be  better 
than  they  are  now.  Prof.  E.  P.  Tay- 
lor, who  came  up  to  help  us  start  right 
in  our  spraying,  says  there  isn’t  an 
orchard  in  all  the  lower  Grand  Valley 
which  gives  promise  of  the  apple  crop 
now  indicated  for  Morrisania.  Cer- 
tainly trees  could  not  have  bloomed 
better  than  Ben  Davis,  Gano  and  Mam- 
moth Black  Twig. 

I don’t  know  of  a location  in  the 
country  where  fruit  crops  are  as  sure 
as  they  are  at  Morrisania,  on  account 
of  its  very  peculiar  location.  I recent- 
ly talked  with  a man  who  help  to  set 
the  oldest  apple  trees  here,  now  twen- 
ty-six years  old.  This  man  says  that 
in  the  twenty  years  these  trees  have 
been  in  bearing  the  crop  was  lost  by 
late  spring  frosts  only  once.  Certain- 
ly losing  one  crop  in  twenty  is  a re- 
markable record.  The  present  spring 
has  been  a very  unusual  one;  in  the 
Grand  Junction  district  the  growers 
used  orchard  heaters  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen nights,  and  even  then  could  not 
save  some  of  the  tender  fruits.  Above 
us,  at  Rifle  and  surrounding  country, 
there  has  been  great  damage,  and 
even  our  neighbors  on  Battlement 
Mesa  have  lost  considerable  of  their 
crops.  But  here  at  Morrisania  we 
have  very  fine  prospects  for  all  kinds 
of  fruits — and  without  the  use  of  or- 
chard heaters.  I have  been  in  personal 
touch  with  Morrisania  for  four  years, 
the  worst  seasons  ever  known  in  Colo- 
rado, and  fruit  crops  have  been  good 
every  year.  Not  a full  crop,  of  course, 
for  some  varieties  bear  heavily  one 
year  and  have  a light  crop  the  next. 
But,  so  far  as  frost  injury  is  concerned, 
the  place  has  come  through  untouched 
every  season.  A north  slope,  which 
retards  the  blooming  of  trees,  the 
most  remarkable  air  drainage  imagin- 


able, and  protection  afforded  on  the 
north  by  a range  of  mountains  3,000 
feet  high,  help  to  make  Morrisania  a 
most  favored  spot.  Every  experienced 
fruit  man  who  sees  Morrisania  at  once 
appreciates  its  advantages  in  this  re- 
spect. j.  M i 

Morrisania,  Grand  Valley,  Colo. 

Book  Reviews. 

“The  Story  of  the  Soil,”  Cyrus  G.  Hop- 
kins; published  by  Richard  G.  Bad- 
ger, Boston. 

This  is  an  interesting  story  of  an 
agricultural  college  graduate  who  se- 
lects as  a home  one  of  the  run-down 
farms  of  Southern  Illinois.  It  tells  of 
his  careful  search  for  the  farm  he 
wanted,  and  contains  just  enough  fic- 
tion to  make  the  story  interesting.  It 
also  contains  an  abundance  of  scien- 
tific data  relative  to  soils  and  crops 
and  makes  the  book  very  useful  as  a 
work  of  reference. 

it 

Report  of  the  Commission  on  Country 
Life.  Cloth,  postpaid  84  cents.  Pub- 
lished by  Sturgis  & Walton  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

The  brief  report  of  the  commission 
on  country  life  was  printed  by  Con- 
gress for  its  own  use,  but  not  for  pop- 
ular distribution.  The  Spokane  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  reprinted  it  to  aid 
the  country  life  movement  in  the 
Northwest.  The  report  has  now  been 
reprinted  by  a regular  book  publisher 
so  as  to  be  more  accessible  to  the  gen- 
eral public. 

The  purpose  of  the  commission  was 
to  determine  the  present  status  of 
country  life  in  the  United  States,  to 
point  out  the  main  deficiencies,  and  to 
suggest  lines  of  action  and  inquiry.  It 
was  the  first  investigation  of  the  kind, 
and  wholly  aside  from  its  contents  the 
report  must  necessarily  form  one  of 
the  starting  points  for  forth-coming 
rural  progress  along  economic,  social, 
educational  and  religious  lines. 

¥ 

“Neighborhood  Entertainments,”  Re- 
nee B.  Stern.  Postpaid  84  cents. 
Published  by  Sturgis  & Walton  Co., 
New  York. 

The  country  life  commission  of  ex- 
President  Roosevelt  found  that  there 
was  an  unfortunate  lack  of  sufficient 
social  life  among  people  living  on  the 
farms  and  in  small  towns.  This  book 
tells  how  to  create  pleasurable  gath- 
erings and  meetings  that  will  result 
in  mutual  helpfulness.  It  tells  how 


Cherry  Picking  j» 


. will  tell  you  how  to 
pick  Cherries  for  less 
- w.  than  one-half  the  usual 

expense  and  time.  One  will  do  the  work  of  three 
besides  havingthe  fruit  in  better  condition.  Address 
Harbor  Springs  Nursery,  Harbor  Springs,  Michigan 

A Good  Word  for  ^ 

so  helps  us.  Please  say  itfor  The  Fruit-Grower 


be  organized  and  conducted;  it  gives 
programs  of  amusements,  and  a mis- 
cellany of  matter  along  that  line. 

it 

“Home  Waterworks,”  by  Carleton  J. 

Lynde.  Postpaid  84  cents.  Publish- 
ed by  Sturgis  & Walton  Co.,  New 

York. 

Thousands  of  persons  living  in  the 
rural  districts  of  the  United  States 
have  equipped  their  houses  with  water 
supply  conveniences  equaling  ny  found 
in  the  cities,  although  out  of  reach  of 
the  public  water  systems.  Many  thou- 
sands more  could  well  afford  to  do  so, 
and  could  do  so  advantageously,  but 
have  not,  because  they  did  not  know 
how,  or  because  they  thought  the  ex- 
pense too  great. 

To  all  who  are  contemplating  the  in- 
stallation of  home  waterworks  this 
book  should  prove  of  the  greatest  prac- 
tical help,  as  the  text  is  very  complete 
and  is  well  illustrated  with  diagrams 
and  drawings. 

it 

“Biggie  Berry  Book,”  by  Jacob  Biggie. 

Published  by  Wilmer  Atkinson  Co., 

Philadelphia. 

This  book  has  undergone  four  edi- 
tions, the  present  one  being  the  most 
excellent  in  text  and  make  up  of  any. 
The  book  is  of  the  same  size  as  the 
preceding  editions  and  uniform  with 
the  other  volumes  of  the  Biggie  Farm 
Library. 

One  of  the  most  creditable  features 
cf  the  book  is  that  of  showing  the  ber- 
ries in  their  natural  colors,  and  an- 
other is  that  of  the  many  excellent 
half-tone  illustrations.  There  are  four- 
teen chapters  in  the  book,  covering 
subjects  from  “Making  a Beginning,” 
to  picking,  packing  and  marketing, 
and  includes  the  strawberry,  bush1 
fruits  and  grape. 

it 

“Home  Floriculture,”  by  Chas.  N. 

Page.  Published  by  the  author,  Des 

Moines,  la.  Price,  75c. 

This  little  book  describes  briefly  the 
method  of  growing  many  kinds  of 
house  plants,  together  with  sugges- 
tions on  the  improvement  of  home  sur- 
roundings. 
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elberta  reservoir  at  the  foot  of  mt.  nebu 


TOP  OF  6- FT.  REDWOOD  FLUME  CARRYING  WATER  TO  ELBERTA 


Elber 


$1,000  to  $1,500  an  acre  was  realio 
last  year’s  crop  of  apples. 


FOUR-YEAR-OLD  IRRIGATED  APPLE  ORCHARD  AT  ELBERTA 


Henry  Miller  got  $2,100  from  70  apple  trees  last 
fall.  His  product  was  1,400  boxes,  which  he  sold  at 
from  $1.50  to  $2.50  a box,  beer  se  the  apples  were  of 
extraordinary  beauty,  such  as  ; grown  in  few  other 
places  than  Elberta.  He  got  ,080  boxes  of  peaches 
from  75  peach  trees,  selling  these  at  80  cents  a box. 
Ilis  NET  profit  for  the  year  from  less  than  two  acres, 
was  over  $3,000,  after  deducting  all  expenses. 

Jos.  Buller  got  1,800  boxes  of  apples  from  200  trees,  for  which 
he  received  $2,250. 

S.  A.  Bivans  got  2,400  bushels  from  300  apple  trees,  for  which  he 
received  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  box  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

F.  W.  Studebaker  got  500  boxes  of  apples  from  four-fifths  of  an 
acre,  trees  ten  years  old. 


NO  SMUDGE  POTS 


have  ever  been  necessary  at  Elberta,  because  its  altitude 
and  mountain  air  currents  hold  back  budding  in  the 
Spring  till  after  the  danger  period  is  past. 

THIS  SPRING,  late  frosts  seriously  injured  the 
crops  in  Colorado  and  elsewhere,  BUT  DID  NOT 
DO  A CENT’S  WORTH  OF  DAMAGE  AT 
ELBERTA. 

It  is  the  same  EVERY  year. 

You  are  always  SAFE  at  Elberta,  one  of  the  few 
favored  spots  in  America  where  they  gather  a profita- 
ble crop  of  apples  and  peaches  EVERY  year,  without 


a miss. 


Late  Blossoming  a Perpetual  Safeguard 


Elberta  blossoms  arrive  four  weeks  later  than  in  the  Palisaides 
or  Grand  Junction  District  of  Colorado  and  about  two  weeks  later 
even  than  the  Provo  District  just  north  of  us. 


Mountain  and  Lake  Breezes 


Ml  through  the  spring  and  summer,  wind  currents  from  the  tall 
mountains  on  three  sides  or  from  the  big  lakes  on  the  north,  make 
life  a delight  by  day  or  night;  drive  away  frosts  in  early  spring,  do 
their  work  in  carrying  pollen  from  blossom  to  blossom,  while  the 
mountains  and  water  barriers  that  surround  us 
also  serve  to  protect  us  from  the  tornadoes  and 
dust  storms  that  are  such  dread  visitors  in  other 
irrigated  fruit  sections. 


UTAH  SPITZENBURGS— IN  DEI 


NOTE  OUR  6- FT.  FLUME  RUNNING  ALONG  MOUNTAIN  SIDE  AT  THE  LEFT. 
MOUNT  NEB0  IN  THE  DISTANCE 


AS  A PLACE  TO  LIVE  IN 

Making  money  is  important;  and  we  honestly 
believe  that  you  will  clear  more  net  cash  profits 
here  than  in  any  other  fruit  growing  district  m 
the  country,  in  proportion  to  capital  invested,  but 

MONEY  IS  NOT  EVERYTHING 

Health  and  comfort  and  the  joy  of  life  itself 
are  worth  something  too. 

A friend  of  the  writer’s  two  years  ago  gave 
up  his  position  in  Chicago,  put  his  money  into  a 
Texas  plantation,  and  moved  there  with  his  fam- 
ily, but  the  awful  dead  level  monotony  of  that 
treeless  plain,  the  burning  summers,  the  cheerless 
winters  and  above  all  the  stark  loneliness — a day  s 
ride  from  any  city — so  gripped  hold  of  the  women 
of  the  family  that  what  was  at  first  mere  home- 
sickness  grew  into  a distress  of  mind  so  acute  that 
insanity  was  threatened  and  the  whole  proposition 
had  to  be  given  up  in  order  to  permit  the  wife 
and  grown  daughter  to  come  back  to  civilization. 

No  such  thing  could  happen  at  Elberta.  The 
grandeur  of  the  mountains  close  at  hand  on  three 
sides  and  the  shimmering  lake  to  the  north;  the 
keen  vigor  of  the  mountain  air,  even  in  mid-sum- 
mer; the  mild  winters  and  the  nearness  to  a big 
city;  the  sociability  of  near  neighbors  only  10 
acres”  away;  all  these  things  make  life  worth 
living  at  Elberta,  independent  of  the  money  that 
there  is  in  it. 

SEE  THINGS  GROW 

When  you  see  things  grow  as  they  do  grow 
here  where  nature  is  your  friend  instead  of  acting 
the  part  of  a cruel  enemy,  then  you  will  feel  as 


all  the  rest  of  us  feel  here,  that  Elberta 

about  right. 

A TYPICAL  ELBERTA  WINTER 

Let  me  describe  the  winter  that  has  just  ppe< 
Last  fall  our  older  settlers  whose  orchanl 
bearing  sold  their  fruit  at  a profit  of  trom  ... 
to  $1,500.00  an  acre.  v 

Calm  cool  weather  followed  through  N'F 
her,  nights  frosty,  days  pleasant,  sometimes  I . 
tie  rain,  usually  at  night.  Then  a!llte'',  b; 

December;  not  a blizzard;  but  the  gem 

flakes  that  cover  the  ground  with  a silent  v 
of  white,  then  melt  and  soak  into  the  son. 

DELIGHTFUL  IN  JANUARY 

Twice  in  January  (and  then  at  night),  the  ei 
mometer  touched  zero,  a calm  cleaL  fV  err 
cold  that  is  a real  pleasure;  but  usually  tl 
perature  ranged  from  16  to  30  above  . les 
In  February  signs  of  spring  became 
In  March  the  last  snow  disappeared;  we 
quent  rains  and  some  good  stiff  "»'ds  ^ 

the  trees  out  of  their  winter  sleep  and  -t< 
sap  climbing. 


April  was  mild.  Leaf  buds  showed  er  - 
then  leaves  on  some  kinds  of  trees.  , Li* 


3ii  some  Kinds  of  trees;  but.  -t 
fruit-growers  lower  down  were  fig m'J'f  Lw 
smudge  pots— their  fruit  trees  in  full  l?'° 
at  Elberta  rested  at  ease,  for  our  bloss 
not  yet  arrived. 

HOW  WE  LOOK  ON  MAY  9 ^ 

And  now  on  May  9th  the  peach  and  pea  £ 
are  just  shedding  their  blossoms  a^ccnljiel 


Dssonib  ^ j^j 

trees  are  just  beginning  V/j„^\^!lding  Ca 


and  there.  Peach  leaves  are  juo.  . 0, 

olina  poplars  are  just  beginning  b,  it 

Snow  still  caps  the  top  of  Mt.  Nebo,  D 
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aKING  MONEY  AT 

Latest  and  Best  of  all  the  Irri- 
gated Fruit  Sections  of  the  West 

AN  APPLE  AMPHITHEATER  !ELBERSg 


OGDENj 


| 


! SALT  LAKE.  CITY 
1 ^i*  PROVO 


Low  prices  of  our  land  and  extraordinary  value 
are  leading  to  rapid  sale  of  tracts. 


WHERE  IS  ELBERTA? 


Just  seventy-five  miles  South  of  Salt  Lake  City 
Utah,  at  the  Southern  end  of  Utah  Lake;  thirty  miles 
from  Provo,  on  the  Denver  & Rio  Grande, 


Frequent  train  service  with  Salt  Lake  City,  only 
two  and  one-half  hours  away,  makes  this  almost  like  a 
suburban  proposition;  combining  the  advantages  and 
amusements  of  a great  city  with  the  joy  of  a home  and 
a money-making  business  at  Elberta— a level,  fertile 
valley  of  wondrous  beauty  surrounded  by  towering 
mountains. 


SWEET,  RICH  SOIL 


Cloudless  skies,  plenty  of  water,  an  ideal  climate  to 
LIVE  in  and  to  make  things  GROW  in. 


Then  there  are  those  thousands  of  gold,  silver  and  copper  miners 
m the  surrounding  mountains,  hungry  for  every  choice  vegetable  you 
laise  between  your  trees  and  accustomed  to  paying  fancy  prices  for 

them  and  in  60  or  90  days  you  begin  to  earn  cash  dividends  on  your 
investment.  J 


Permanent  Water  Supply 


THE  WORLD  OVER 


Eight  miles  away  from  Elberta,  at  the  base  of 
snow-capped  Mt  Nebo,  is  Elberta  reservoir— a lake 
ive  miles  long  and  a mile  wide,  owned  exclusively  by 
is  company  Water  from  this  reservoir  is  carried  to 
Elberta  over  the  foothills  by  a heavy  six-foot  Redwood 

i-ssa  the  ss™ ’ and  from  which 


This 


rapidly  and  our  reservoir  is  full,  with  a 
of  water  many  times  as  great  as  we  can 
use. 

is  fresh  and  green.  Air  is  a delight 
is  cloudless.  Breezes  are  just 
to  be  refreshing.  Farmers  are 
. ands,  cultivating  their  early  vege- 

e an(l  planting  the  later  crops. 

' ch  trees  have  been  cut  back  and  we  are 
ady  for  a big  money  making  summer, 
it  can’t  beat  this  climate.  Except  for  the 
1 who  wishes  tropical  warmth,  our  winters 
? delightful  than  those  of  Southern  Cali- 
' and  our  summers  are  cooler,  milder,  more 
J - than  the  Dakotas  or  the  Canadian  West, 
ether  Irvine  tells  a charming  story  about 
1 ania>  and  every  word  he  says  is  true;  but 
> e that  we  can  ask  any  of  our  friends  or  any 
riends  is — visit  both  places;  invest  in  both 
ncan  afford  it;  but  come  to  live  at  Elberta 

ItlmowA  L.  . i .1  1 „ . 


ystem  is  in  FULL  OPERATION,  and  HAS  been  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  is  not  a mere  “project.”  This  is 
important. 


Low  Price  of  Land 


For  the  present  we  are  offering  10-acre  and 
20-acre  tracts  at  from  $175.00  to  $300.00  an  acre, 
according  to  location.  In  every  case  these  prices 
are  just  about  HALF  the  prices  now  asked  for 
lrngated  fruit  lands  in  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana 
Oregon  and  Washington,  and  our  lands  are  better. 

These  low  prices  are  quoted  subject  to  advance 
without  notice,  and  they  WILL  advance  rapidly 
m proportion  to  the  increase  of  population,  for 
every  tract  sold  and  planted  directly  increases  the 
value  of  all  adjoining  tracts.  A tract  bought  now 
may  therefore,  easily  double  in  value  in  one  year 
without  a cent  of  expense  to  you. 


want  to  get  the  largest  measure  of  happi- 
omfort  and  prosperity.  Come  out  this 
bring  your  wife  and  children  with  you. 

ritt  ,,,  ,L.  I .1  r 


. ^ *-**■'-*  '-iniui  Lii  vv  mi  _yuu. 

tvith  us  the  length  of  the  wonderful  little 


Competent  Supervision 


alk  to  the  farmers  and  fruit-growers.  We 
1 rrge  you  to  buy.  We  won’t  have  to  urge 
ou  will  do  as  everybody  else  does  who 
'esjere;  pick  out  your  “ten”  or  your  “twenty” 
, a "Sht  heart  will  start  into  a new  life  of 
Pf  deuce. 

J >,1  you  it  won’t  be  a kid  glove  job  at  the 
nt+  tL,re  pIentL  hard  work  to  do.  But 
i P than  1,1  any  other  fruit  district  we  know 
use  of  our  natural  drainage  that  makes 
JV  comparatively  easy,  because  of  our 
rom  most  of  the  insect  enemies  (potato 
ref  ,nstance),  that  are  so  troublesome  else- 


If  you  cannot  immediately  locate  on  your  pur- 
WSel  Wfe  WI  glad  to  arrange  with  your  neigh- 
bors to  fence,  plant  and  care  for  your  land,  under 
our  supervision,  on  a reasonable  basis— either  on 
shares  or  at  so  much  per  acre. 

There  is  still  time  for  you  to  get  in  a crop  of 
vegetables  for  1911— yielding  a profit  that  will  go 
a long  way  toward  paying  the  cost  of  the  land. 

Come  out  if  you  can.  Then  you  will  KNOW 
that  we  have  been  very  modest  in  our  claims  com- 

?mreiVVlth,  actuaJ  vak,es-  Excursions  first  and 
third  Tuesdays  of  each  month. 

. tfs,k  or  Mr-  Campbell.  They  have 

both  bought  Elberta  tracts. 


STATION  PLATFORM  AT  ELBERTA 


FROM  SAGE  BRUSH  TO  FORTUNE  AT  ELBERTA 


THE  VILLAGE  SCH00LH0USE  AT  ELBERTA 


SIX-YEAR- OLD  APPLE  TREES  AT  ELBERTA 


THIS  TEN-YEAR- OLD  APPLE  ORCHARD  AT  ELBERTA  NETTED  ITS  OWNFR 
$1,000  AN  ACRE  LAST  YEAR 


VTER  & POWER  CO. 


ELBERTA,  UTAH 


Mr.  M.  B.  Whitney,  Pres.,  Elberta,  Utah. 

Please  send  me  your  Elberta  Book,  advertised  in 
The  Fruit-Grower.  I would  like  to  arrange  to  start  for 


Elberta 1911 

When  and  where  can  you  meet  me? 


NAME 
P.  O.... 


State. 
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APID  TREE  PLANTING 


A Pennsylvania  Horticulturist  Plants 
Sixty-one  Trees  in  Ten  Minutes 


On  a sunny  May  afternoon,  on  the 
fruit  farm  of  100  acres  of  Prof.  H.  A. 
Surface,  economic  zoologist  of  Penn- 
sylvania, located  in  the  Cumberland 
Valley,  two  miles  south  of  the  flour- 
ishing town  of  Mechanicsburg,  Pa., 
the  writer  witnessed  a remarkable 
demonstration  of  the  rapid  planting  of 
fruit  trees.  The  work  was  so  quickly 
and  so  well  done  that  we  venture  to 
say  there  are  companies  owning  or 
about  to  start  commercial  orchards 
who  would  be  glad  to  secure  the  pro- 
fessor’s services  at  a compensation  of 
$25  per  day,  to  direct  the  operations 
of  their  planters,  and  secure  the  plant- 
ing of  a large  area  of  ground  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

The  farm  of  Professor  Surface  is  lo- 
cated on  a ridge  of  shale-loam,  espe- 
cially well  adapted  to  fruit  growing. 
Originally  consisting  of  ninety-two 
acres,  it  was  enlarged  some  months 
ago,  so  as  to  complete  the  full  one  hun- 
dred. The  planting  of  the  original  | 
tract  with  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum, 
quince  and  cherry  trees  was  com- 
menced by  Professor  Surface  five 
years  ago,  and  there  are  now  some 


trenches  and  “heeled  in,”  after  they 
had  been  topped.  The  central  tap  root 
was  shortened,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
long,  lateral  roots,  the  latter  being  cut 
at  an  angle,  so  that  they  would  rest 
squarely  upon  the  ground.  All  broken 
and  damaged  roots  were  removed. 

The  tree  planting  was  then  com- 
menced. As  an  attendant  dropped  a 
tree  at  each  intersection  of  furrows. 
Professor  Surface,  without  further 
help,  proceeded  to  set  it,  and  then, 
getting  around  the  tree  with  his  feet, 
making  one  revolution,  pressed  the 
earth  down  firmly  that  he  had  thrown 
upon  the  roots  with  a spade.  More 
earth  was  then  thrown  in  and  pressed 
in  place,  and  the  planting  was  fin- 
ished. 

As  timers  the  audience  selected 
Prof.  J.  S.  Briggs  of  Norristown,  Fred 
R Fertig  of  Lebanon  and  the  writer; 
while  State  Nursery  Inspector  Enos 
B.  Engle  was  chosen  referee. 

Seven  trees  were  planted  in  the 
first  minute,  and  six  a minute  until  the 
fifth  minute,  when  an  obstruction  was 
encountered  and  only  four  were  plant- 
ed. This  continued  for  ten  minutes, 


In  A NT  Q for  FRUITS,  SYRUPS 
UAINo-  and  HONEY 


At  Very  Lowest  Prices  Also  Labels,  Solder  and  Supplies 

...  m i a Til » ....  * T ictfitatinir 


1tTrl  riTTT-rt  x ■v.TTT'  CTTriT1  AD  HFD  Write  Today  for  Illustrated  Price  ListStating 

WE  SHIP  ANY  SIZE  OKDEK  Kind  and  Quantity  Wanted 


NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY,  Dept.  5,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


LIME=SULPHUR  HYDROMETER  ive  Fruit-Growers 


Price  By  Mail  With  Test 

Jar  and  Instructions 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


B.  m IS  .lit  M 


CARBONDALE  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  Carbondale,  Pa. 


A A on  long  time  and  easy  pay-BE  V 
rnents,  buys  a ten-acre  ajiple 


orchard  tract  in  the  beautiful  Shenandoah  _ jaavpiilll 
Valiev  of  Virginia — other  lands  $15  per  acre  DIJfjElTX 
and  up.  Write  for  beautiful  booklets  and  1b  m m. 

excursion  rates. 


F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agr’i  Agt.,  N.&w.  Ry.  Box  2031,  Roanoke,  Va. 


noon’s  demonstration  (which  included, 
also,  the  spraying  of  fruit  trees  by 
means  of  compressed  air,  for  counter- 
acting the  operations  of  the  codling 
moth,  having  lasted  four  hours),  the 
audience  passed  a series  of  resolu- 
tions commending  Professor  H.  A.  Sur- 
face for  the  work  that  he  is  doing  in 
Pennsylvania  in  stimulating  better 
methods  in  fruit  culture,  and  thanking 
him  for  his  entertainment. 

CYRUS  T.  FOX. 


THE  MAN  IN  THE  CENTER  OE  PICTURE  IS  PROF.  SURFACE  IN  THE  ACT  OF  PLANTING  A TREE 


17,000  trees  on  the  premises,  in  flour- 
ishing condition.  The  other  eight 
acres  are  being  planted  this  year,  sev- 
eral acres  to  be  reserved  for  the  test- 
ing of  new  varieties  of  fruits,  includ- 
ing grapes  and  berries. 

The  professor  has  termed  his  meth- 
od of  setting  out  trees  in  a commer- 
cial orchard  as  “a  rapid-fire  system.” 
Having  prepared  the  ground  thorough- 
ly, so  as  to  have  a uniform  depth  of 
distintegrated  soil,  it  is  scored  in  fur- 
rows at  right  angles  with  a plow.  As 
peach  trees  were  to  be  planted  at  this 
particular  time,  the  furrows  were  run 
twenty  feet  apart..  Thus,  the  rows 
are  twenty  feet  apart,  with  the  trees 
separated  at  distances  of  twenty  feet 
in  each  row. 

The  trees  had  been  previously  got- 
ten ready,  within  a short  time  of  be- 
ing planted.  They  were  first  “topped” 
by  passing  bundles  of  the  trees  in 
front  of  a circular  saw,  sometimes 
called  a “buzz”  saw.  The  stems,  or 
trunks,  were  left  at  not  more  than 
eighteen  inches  from  the  roots.  The 
ends  were  somewhat  jagged,  and  the 
professor  explained  that  this  was  not 
a "fancy  method,”  but  it  was  sufficient 
for  his  purposes. 

The  roots  of  each  tree  were  exam- 
ined and  rapidly  trimmed,  while  the 
professor  gave  an  explanation  of  root 
trimming  to  the  large  audience  in  at- 
tendance. This  was  done  in  the  field, 
where  the  trees  had  been  placed  in 


until  sixty-one  trees  had  been  carefully 
set  and  planted.  A special  effort,  or 
“spurt”  was  made  in  the  last  minute, 
when  the  professor  succeeded  in 
planting  nine  trees. 

Following  is  the  record  by  minutes; 


First  minute,  7;  second,  6;  third,  6; 
fourth,  6;  fifth,  4;  sixth,  5;  seventh, 
5;  eighth,  6;  ninth,  7;  tenth,  9.  Total, 
61. 

The  variation  in  time  was  due  to  the 
“lay  of  the  land,”  one  portion  having 
more  grade  than  another.  Several  of 
the  trees,  also,  were  faulty,  and  requir-  | 
ed  extra  care. 

At  the  close  of  the  performance  Ref- 
eree Engle  declared  that  a continua- 
tion of  such  rapid  planting  for  any 
length  of  time — a succession  of  days, 
for  instance — might  result  in  making 
Mrs.  Surface  a widow,  which  remark 
caused  considerable  laughter. 

An  exhibition  of  the  use  of  dyna- 
mite in  orchard  tree  planting  was 
given  on  the  same  occasion  by  the 
E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder 
Company,  Wilmington,  Del.,  who  had 
several  representatives  present.  Cart- 
ridges were  used  which  tested  40  per 
cent  dynamite,  although  it  was  said 
cartridges  of  25  per  cent  would  he  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose.  The  soil  was 
broken  up  to  the  depth  of  three  feet, 
and  pulverized  by  the  placing  of  cart- 
ridges in  the  ground  at  proper  inter- 
vals. 

Before  adjournment  the  entire  after- 
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Captain  J.  H.  Shawhan  Killed. 

Captain  J-  H.  Shawhan,  Payette, 
Idaho,  one  of  the  best-known  fruit- 
growers in  the  Northwest,  was  killed 
by  being  thrown  from  his  wagon  on 
Friday,  April  26,  1911.  His  wife  was 
also  thrown  from  the  wagon  and  sus- 
tained a broken  arm.  Captain  Shaw- 
han’s  neck  was  broken  and  he  died  in- 
stantly. The  team  is  ordinarily  very 
gentle,  hut  shied  at  a sack  lying  in 
the  roadside  and  turned  into  a ditch  at 
the  side  of  the  road.  The  occupants 
were  both  thrown  from  the  wagon, 
with  the  fatal  results. 

Captain  J.  H.  Shawhan  was  an  ex- 
cellent man  and  a good  fruit-grower. 
The  editor  of  The  Fruit-Grower  has 
enjoyed  his  friendship  for  many  years, 
for  upon  the  occasion  of  our  first  visit 
to  the  Payette  Valley  we  met  him, 
and  since  then  we  have  maintained 
regular  correspondence  with  this  good 
man.  Only  recently  we  received  an 
invitation  to  the  celebration  of  the 
golden  wedding  of  Captain  Shawhan 
and  his  wife.  His  health  has  failed 
rapidly  in  late  years,  for  he  had  reach- 
ed a ripe  old  age,  but  thofee  who  knew 
Captain  Shawhan  were  not  prepared 
for  the  shock  caused  by  his  sudden 
death. 

Mr.  Shawhan  was  in  many  respects 
a remarkable  man.  He  lived  for  years 
in  Iowa  and  later  engaged  in  the  mer- 
cantile business  at  Atchison,  Kan. 
When  he  went  to  Idaho  he  had  never 
had  any  experience  at  farming  in- 
deed, he  told  the  writer  that  he  had 
never  stuck  a plow  in  the  ground  until 
he  planted  his  orchard  near  Payette. 
By  giving  attention  to  the  details  of 
the  business  the  deceased  had  become 
well-to-do  growing  fruits.  He  had  only 
twenty-seven  acres  of  orchard,  as  we 
remember  it,  planted  to  apples  and 
pears,  but  Captain  Shawhan  had  taken 
great  crops  of  fruit  from  his  trees,  and 
had  made  lots  of  money  at  the  busi- 
ness. 

Ants  sometimes  cause  a good  deal 
of  annoyance  in  the  orchard  and  even 
in  the  house.  In  the  house  the  best 
way  of  getting  rid  of  them  is  to  set 
traps  of  whatever  kind  of  food  they 
seem  to  like  the  best.  Fermenting  ap- 
ple sauce  Is  a great  delicacy  for  a 
number  of  kinds  of  ants.  They  drink 
their  fill,  the  fermenting  juice  stupe- 
fies them  and  they  fall  into  the  juice 
and  drown.  In  the  field  they  can  he 
prevented  from  climbing  the  trees  by 
tying  a hunch  of  fluffy  cotton  around 
the  trunk,  or  by  painting  a ring  of 
sticky  material,  like  sticky  fly  paper 
on  the  bark.  Care  needs  to  be  exer- 
cised in  this,  however,  as  it  is  possi- 


Orchard  Cultivator 


THE  FORKNBR  LIGHT  DRAFT  HARROW 

is  the  only  perfect  light  running  wheel  cultivator 
ever  offered  for  orchard  work.  Each  section  is  so 
easily  manipulated  with  levers  that  a small  boy 
can  operate  it  and  cultivate  perfectly  30  acres  per 
day  with  one  team  of  medium  weight.  With  this 
harrow,  one  team  can  easily  do  the  work  of  two 
teams  with  ordinary  harrows.  Works  well  in 
stumpy  or  stony  land  and  does  not  clog  with  loose 
grass,  roots,  etc.  Its  extension  of  11  ft.,  3 Vz  ft. 
each  side  of  the  team,  enables  perfect  dust  mulch- 
ing near  the  tree  trunks  without  disturbing  the 
branches  or  fruit,  and  eliminates  the  use  of  the 
hoe.  One  machine  will  work  100  acres  of  orchard 
and  keep  it  in  garden  tilth.  These  machines  are 
labor  savers  and  will  reduce  your  cultivating  ex- 
penses one-half,  even  if  you  have  but  5 or  10  acres 
of  orchard.  Full  particulars  on  request.  Address 
LIGHT  DRAFT  HARROW  COMPANY. 

MARSHALLTOWN.  IOWA 


The  Wilson  Fruit 
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The  Best 
Ever 


Made  and  used  In 
California.  Improved 
for  1911.  Get  a sam- 
ple early. 


E.  G.  MENDENHALL 
Distributing  Agent 
Box  300 
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Best  in  the  Land 
Straight  or  Mixed  Cars 

Wire,  Write  or  Phone 
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Save  your  trees 


—and  your  fruit  profits.  Keep  boreis  : 
t out  of  your  peach,  plum,  apple,  pear: 
N and  quince  trees— nothing:  will  kill] 
- them,  once  they  get  in.  Boro-3\  ax  ar- 
mor-plates trees  against  borers— is, 
easily  applied,  becomes  almost  apart 
of  the  tree  itself  -expands  with  growth 
for  almost  three  years  at  least.  De- 
scriptive circular  free.  Write  for  it 
and  liberal  iutroductory  proposition 
today. 


J.  T.  LOVETT 

CTet  Monmouth  Nursery 

^ tBox  144,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


BotoldaNT 

Keeps  out  borers 


hie  to  overdo  a good  thing.  A little 
potassium  cyanide  or  carbon  bisu 
phide  poured  into  the  burows  will  1 
them. 

Subscription  expired?  Renew  today. 
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Again  nature  has  intervened  to  pre- 
vent the  consummation  of  a perfect 
crop  of  strawberries  here.  This  time 
it  is  not  frosts  that  she  has  employed 
as  the  instrument,  but  drouth.  For 
three  weeks,  from  about  the  time  the 
extra  earlies  began  to  ripen,  not  a rain 
has  come  to  sustain  the  vitality  of  the 
plants,  and  never  was  it  more  needed 
for  the  plants  had  loaded  themselves 
with  berries  whose  proper  develop 
ment,  under  the  best  of  conditions 
would  have  been  a heavy  strain  upon 
their  vital  resources. 

it 

My  soil  is  heavy,  with  the  slope  of 
the  land  towards  the  north,  and  some 
boxes  of  Michels  and  Excelsior  were 
coming  into  market  ten  days  before 
we  picked  a ripe  berry.  Ripening  con- 
ditions seemed  abnormal  for  the  usual 
sequence  of  ripening  did  not  take  place 
in  all  cases.  The  Ozark  came  in  as 
early  as  any  of  the  extra  earlies.  The 
promise  of  this  variety  at  blooming 
time  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  field, 
and  I am  prepared  to  believe  the  many 
good  things  said  of  it  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  which  seem  also 
to  prove  its  wide  adaptability  to  soil 
and  climate.  Its  after  performance, 
however,  fell  far  short  of  its  early 
promise.  Its  berries  were  neither  as 
large  nor  as  numerous  as  we  had  been 
led  to  expect  from  first  indications, 
and  as  to  flavor  it  was  certainly  sour, 
fully  as  sour  as  its  parent.  Excelsior, 
which  taboos  it  as  a table  berry  with 
the  average  consumer.  In  nearly  ev- 
ery respect,  in  color,  shape,  size  and 
firmness,  it  exactly  resembled  the  Ex- 
celsior, but  its  plant  growth  is  not  so 
rampant  and  I should  judge  it  to  be 
ordinarily  larger  and  more  productive. 

it 

To  be  perfectly  fair  I must  record 
that  these  notes  are  based  on  a sea- 
sen  when  the  majority  of  varieties  fell 
considerably  below  their  standard  size 
when  grown  on  rich  soil.  Haverland, 
for  example,  was  only  one-half  its 
usual  size,  though  as  productive  as 
usual.  The  Gill  was  as  immensely  pro- 
ductive as  usual,  and  its  first,  or  king 
berries,  were  larger  than  any  of  the 
earlies,  while  their  flavor  is  good.  The 
Gill  will  stand  heavy  soil  and  flourish 
on  it. 

The  Fairfield  is  another  extra  early 
that  did  better  this  year  than  ever  be- 
fore. It,  too,  has  a pleasant  flavor, 
and  is  a good  table  berry.  Michel’s 
Early,  however,  is  the  best  of  them 
all  in  quality,  and  I have  seen  it  bear 
heavily  and  on  very  rich  soil. 

* 

The  sorts  that  did  the  best  in  this 
peculiar  season  are  the  Meilie,  a Hu- 
bach  production  of  several  years  ago, 
that  has  not  been  widely  tested;  the 
Highland,  the  Joe,  and  the  Latest. 
This  list  does  not  include  the  latest 
kinds,  which  are  not  yet  in  their  full 
maturity.  Of  the  newer  kinds  the 
Fendall,  King  Edward,  Heritage,  Wor- 
cester and  Dumas  are  promising.  Bu- 
bach,  Nick  Ohmer,  Abington  did  fair- 
ly well.  William  Belt  rusted  badly 
and  the  Marshall  was  unproductive. 

And  yet  in  estimating  this  report  it 
must  be  noted  that  both  these  two  va- 
rieties as  well  as  others  which  did  not 
perform  very  well,  have  in  former 
years  made  high  records  and  proved 
of  great  value.  Still  the  four  which, 
up  to  the  late  kinds,  must  be  counted 
the  best  performers  this  year,  have 
never  failed  to  do  well  so  long  as  tried. 

The  Meilie  is  a pistillate,  a longish 
berry  of  a light  but  very  glossy  red, 
and  of  good  table  quality;  tirm  and  a 
good  shipper,  and  very  handsome  in 
the  box;  exceedingly  productive  and 
with  great  vitality  that  enables  it  to 
surpass  many  kinds  in  bringing  its 
crop  to  marketable  size,  despite  such 
disadvantages  as  this  season  presents. 

it 

The  Highland  has  the  largest  plant 
in  the  field,  which  is  a proper  feature 
for  such  a heavy  bearer.  It  is  a pis-  I 
tillate,  berry  averages  larger  than  that  I 


of  the  Meilie,  equally  good  flavor 
darker  red,  but  not  so  glossy,  not  so 
firm,  but  still  not  a soft  berry.  I 
counted  ten  large  berries  on  one  plant, 
all  ripe  at  once,  besides  numerous 
green  ones. 

The  Joe  is  a staminate,  medium  to 
late,  berry  very  firm,  none  firmer; 
high  in  quality  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  existence.  It  averages  very 
large  and  has  produced  a berry  weigh- 
ing over  two  ounces  in  common  mat- 
ted row,  with  many  weighing  an  ounce. 
It  is  also  prolific,  will  bear  a third 
more  than  the  Gandy.  Give  it  rich  soil 
and  you  will  have  prize-winning  ber- 
ries. L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Missouri. 

it  it 

Prize  Cup  for  Good  Corn. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
the  prize  cup  offered  by  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Company  to  be  given 
to  the  farmer  growing  the  best  thirty 
ears  of  corn  exhibited  at  the  American 
Land  and  Irrigation  Exposition,  to  be 
held  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York  City,  November  3 to  12,  1911. 
The  cup  is  twenty-four  inches  high,  is 
pure  silver  and  weighs  200  ounces. 

On  the  side  of  the  cup  is  a corn  har- 
vesting scene  executed  in  relief,  and 
around  the  base  of  the  cup  is  a shock 
of  corn,  most  artistically  executed. 
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“Raising  Apples” 

is  an  illustrated  hook  that  everybody 
who  has  room  for  even  a single  apple 
tree  ought  to  read.  A postal  card  to  us 
will  bring  a copy  to  you — FREE. 

From  Selecting  the  Ground 
to  Marketing  the  Fruit 

this  book  answers  all  questions  that 
puzzle  the  orchardist — large  or  small. 

Proper  location,  suitable  varieties,  planting 
the  trees,  caring  for  them,  restoring  old  orchards,  enemies 
of  the  trees,  spraying,  picking,  packing  and  storage,  are 
lit  ,i  ew  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  practically,  in  a simple 
and  interesting  way,  with  many  illustrations. 

“Raising  Apples”  is  the  best 
single  volume  on  apple  culture  that 
you  can  get  anywhere  today.  Send 
for  it — a postal  will  do— Free.  You 
will  give  it  a place  in  your  library. 
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longer  without  any  injurious  conse- 
quences. 

Fruits  are  different,  anyway,  from 
meats,  eggs,  etc.  One  can  very  read- 
ily tell  when  anything  is  wrong  with 
the  flavor  of  apples  or  oranges,  and 
the  lack  of  flavor  usually  prevents 
fruits  from  being  eaten,  when  they  are 
off  in  any  way.  But  meats  can  be  in 
bad  condition  and  still  look  all  right. 

It  might  be  said,  in  passing,  how- 
ever, that  the  storing  of  apples  past 
their  season  is  usually  fraught  with 
disastrous  financial  consequences  to 
the  men  owning  the  fruit.  While  the 
law  may  not  limit  the  time  of  storing, 
common  sense  does. 
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Apples  and  Potatoes  in  Car  Lots 
C.  O.  RAMSEY  & CO. 

LA  GRANDE  OREGON 
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In  its  announcement  relative  to  the 
exposition,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way states  that  the  finest  wheat  ex- 
hibit of  the  world  will  be  on  exhibi- 
tion, and  it  is  also  believed  that  the 
finest  potato  and  apple  exhibits  of  the 
world  will  be  shown  at  the  exposition. 
Mr.  Gilbert  McClurg  is  general  man- 
ager of  the  exposition,  and  any  fur- 
ther particulars  can  be  secured  by  ad- 
dressing him.  His  headquarters  are 
in  the  Singer  Building,  New  York  City. 
We  hope  some  of  the  readers  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  who  are  interested  in 
corn-growing  will  be  successful  in  cap- 
turing this  splendid  award. 
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Regulating  Cold  Storage. 

A bill  has  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress limiting  the  time  of  storing  va- 
rious kinds  of  food  products'  in  cold 
storage,  but  the  bill  does  not  apply 
to  fruits  of  any  kind.  Eggs,  butter, 
poultry  of  all  kinds  and  meats,  come 
within  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  but 
not  fruits.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  leg- 
islators do  well  to  exclude  apples  from 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.  At  first  it 
was  suggested  that  this  fruit  be  in- 
cluded and  a limit  of  four  to  six 
months  be  put  on  the  time  of  storage. 
Apples  are  frequently  held  much 
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Remedies  and  Preventives  Against  Mos- 
quitoes. L.  O.  Howard.  Farmers'  Bui.  444. 

Japanese  Cane  for  Forage.  Jno.  M. 
Scott.  Bui.  105,  Florida  Exp.  Sta.,  Gaines- 
ville. 

Lespedeza,  or  Japan  Clover.  McNair  & 
Mercer.  Farmers’  Bui.  441. 

Summary  of  Five  Years’  Results  of  Co- 
Operative  Tests  of  Varieties  of  Corn 
Wheat,  Oats,  Soy  Beans  and  Cow  Peas' 
1906-1010.  By  Wianco  & Cromer.  Bui 
149,  Purdue  Exp.  Sta.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Suggestions  for  Beginners  in  Alfalfa 
Culture.  A.  T.  Wianco.  Cir.  27,  Purdue 
Exp.  Sta.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Fourth  Annual  Report  on  Forest  Condi- 
tions in  Ohio.  Bui.  223,  Ohio  Exp.  Sta 
Wooster. 

Report  Dominion  Horticulturist  for  1910 
W.  T.  Macoun.  Canada  Dept.  Agr  Ot- 
tawa. * 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Horticultural 
Societies  of  Ontario,  Toronto. 

Thirty-Sixth  Annual  Report  Ontario 
Agr.  Col.  & Exp.  Farm,  1910.  Dept  Aer 
Toronto. 


JTYOU 

Will  Need  GOOD  Trees 

The  Kind  That  Grow  and  Bear 
That  is  the  Kind  You  Can  Get  At 

Sunny  Slope  Nursery  ^nibal 


MISSOURI 


COW  PEAS 

1200  bushels  choice  Whippoorwills  at  $1.90  per  bushel, 
f.  o.  b.  Fayetteville,  while  they  last.  Address  Dept.  F.G. 

THE  SOUTHWESTERN  SEED  CO.,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 


'*£■  ^ord  spoken  is  like  apples  of  grold  in  network 

advertisers  always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower 


Insects  Injurious  to  Peach  Trees  in 
New  Jersey.  Jno.  B.  Smith.  Bui.  235,  N. 
J.  Exp.  Sta,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Some  Facts  About  Malaria.  L.  O.  How- 
ard. Farmers’  Bui.  450. 

,,  Cjloice  of  Crops  for  Alkali  Land.  Thos. 
M.  Kearney.  Farmers’  Bui.  4 4 6. 

Construction  of  a Silo.  Horace  Atwood. 
Bui.  129,  W.  Va.  Exp.  Sta,  Morgantown. 

Construction  of  a Modern  Poultry  House 
Horace  Atwood.  Bui.  130,  W.  Va  Exd 
Station. 

Piat  Experiments  With  Fertilizers. 
Stewart  & Atwood.  Bui.  131,  W V Exd 
Station.  ' ' v ' 

Commercial  Fertilizers.  Hite  & Kunst 
Bui.  132,  W.  Va.  Exp.  Station. 

The  Deterioration  of  Manures  Under 
Semi- And  Conditions.  Headden  & Doug- 
las. Bui.  168,  Colorado  Exp.  Sta.,  Ft  Col- 
lins. 

. Some  Insect  Mites  Attacking  the  Peach 
in  Colorado.  Geo.  P.  Weldon.  Bui.  169 
Colorado  Exp.  Sta. 

Thinning  the  Winesap,  Winter  and  Frost 
Injuries  ot  Fruit  Trees.  R.  S.  Herrick 
Bui.  170,  Colorado  Exp.  Sta. 

• Th1  Colorado  Raspberry  Industry  Her- 
rick  & Bennett.  Bui.  171.  Colo.  Ekp.  Sta 
^en  Notes.  1910.  E.  R.  Bennett.  Bui 
1/2,  Colorado  Exp.  Sta. 

Notes  on  a Dry  Land  Orchard.  J E 
Paf2e;  BuI-  m'  Colorado  Exp.  Sta 

Adobe  as  a Building  Material  for  the' 

ExpnstaJ'  W'  Adams'  Bul-  174'  Colorado, 

The  Potato  Industry  of  Colorado.  Fitch 
<&  Bennett. 

, P0'a,,°  In®ec*s-  s-  Arthur  Johnson.  Bul. 
175,  Colorado  Exp.  Sta 

Screening  Seed  Bed  Controls  Cabbage 
bul  »«- 

M-  U.  Nevada  Exp.  sta.,  Reno 
~ The  Sugar  Beet  -Industry  in  Nevada 
Ch^s.  S.  Knight.  Bul.  75,  Nevada  Exp.  Sta 

sen  hBid0t7r°H  elWa°rr^  Doten  & Frand- 
se>l-  Bul.  76,  Nevada  Exp.  Sta. 

Treatment  of  Bee  Diseases.  E F Phil- 
lips,  Farmers’  Bul.  442.  ' ' n l 

^nd.  Management  of  Doug- 

las  H ir  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Thorn - 

ton  T.  Hunger.  Circular  175,  Forest  Ser- 
vice, Washington,  D.  C.  b 

A Catechism  of  Bovine  Tuberculosis 

lxpSSttHMadbsgon.  CirCU’ar  23’  Wlsconsin 

n,  of  Feeds  for  Dairy  Cows.  Woll 

StaH\TardisoynS'  Bu,‘  2°°’  Wisc°"si"  B*P- 
Planting-  ,the  Commercial  Orchard.  J G 
M°°Te-  Rul-  201.  Wisconsin  Exp.  Sta 
„.The  Management  of  Heavy  Clav  Soil 
Exp.tSSta&  Delwiche-  Bul-  202,  Wisconsin 

Pije90Qt  °f-.the  Director.  H.  L.  Russell. 
Wisconsin  Exp.  Sta. 

The  Improvement  of  Sandv  Soils.  Whit- 
son & Sievers.  Bul.  204,  Wisconsin  Exp. 

The  Development  of  Marsh  Soils.  Whit-- 
Sta  & Rlevers'  Bul-  205’  Wisconsin  Exp 
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AY  CROP 

REPORTS 


Arkansas. 

Gentry,  Ark.,  May  22.—' There  is  a light 
plant  growth  on  the  forty  acres  of  straw 
berries  in  this  vicinity.  Shipping  began 
Mav  1 and  growers  have  received  ironi 
$1  75  to  $2.75  per  crate.  The  yield  has  | 
been  light  as  the  drouth  last  summer  hurt 

thlpHngdSaTI,EA?k.— We  have  about  one- 
fourth  of  a crop  of  strawberries,  K ondike 
and  Aroma,  which  have  been  selling  ad 
^1.75  to  $2.  They  are  how  suffering  from 
the  dry  weather. — J.  G.  W.  S. 

Colorado. 

Boulder,  Colo.,  May  22  —We  have  pros- 
pects for  a large  crop  of  apples,  probably 
larger  than  ever  before.  Cherries,  a fair 
crop.  Red  raspberries  a good  crop;  black 
raspberries,  not  much  grown;  blackberries 
doing  well.  Grapes,  fully  as  large  a crop 
as  ever.  Plums  and  prunes  not  a large 
crop,  as  they  were  injured  by  the  late 
frosts. — D.  B.  T.  .. 

Cortez. — The  apples  will  be  more  than 
100  per  cent  of  a crop,  if  no  further  dam- 
age occurs;  and  what  few  apple  buds  that 
have  been  injured  are  of  the  crab  and 
very  early  varieties,  these  trees  having, 
however,  sufficient  live  buds  to  insure  a 
full  crop.  The  Elberta  peaches  were 
damaged  some,  but  there  still 
sufficient  live  buds  for  a normal  crop. 
Other  varieties  of  peaches  remain  un- 
touched and  are  burdened  with  live  buds. 
Sweet  cherries  are  all  right  while  the  for- 
ward apricots  were  caught.  W.  1. 

Ft.  Lupton. — All  varieties  of  fruits  so 
far  promise  an  immense  crop,  including 
apples,  cherries,  plums  and  -f™all  p ™!/. 

The  prospect  for  apples  in  Weld  County 

was  never  better. — D.  R.  S.  aumae-e 

Dolores. — We  sustained  no  damage 
from  the  cold  wave  of  last  month,  ar'd 
nresent  weather  conditions  here  are  fav- 
orable. All  tree  and  bush  fruits  are  load- 
ed with  bloom  and  in  fme  condition  for 
the  heaviest  crop  ever  produced  in  this 
county. — C.  H.  T. 

Durango. — At  present  date  we  have  the 
greatest  prospect  for  a bumper  crop 
all  fruits  ever  grown  in  this  (La  Plata) 
county. — P.  S.  T. 

Fruita,  Colo.,  May  17.— The  fruit  pros- 
pects are  good  at  this  time.  Some  of 
the  Winesaps  and  Rome  Beauties  suc- 
cumbed to  the  frost  of  May  10.  ^il  other 
varieties  have  an  enormous  crop  and  will 
have  to  be  thinned.  Our  main  varieties 
are  Jonathan,  Gano,  Winesap,  Missouri 
Pippin.  Grimes,  W.  W.  Pearmain.  There 
will  probably  be  between  700  and  1,000 
cars  shipped  from  here  this  fall. 

Golden. — The  prospect  for  a large  crop 
of  all  fall  and  winter  varieties  of  apples 
was  never  better.  Very  large  crop  of 
sour  cherries.  Some  early  blooming  plums 
fnTured  A good  crop  of  strawberries  and 
all  small  fruits. — C.  E.  P. 

Grand  Junction. — The  frosts  coming : the 
night  of  April  12th  and  for  the  few  nights 
following  reduced  the  peach  crop  P™s- 
nects  quite  materially.  In  the  Drana 
Junction  and  Clifton  areas  peaches  have 
been  'damaged  most,  although  here  was 
considerable  injury  m ^he  Pahsade  dis 
trict  Up  to  date  Palisade  has  perhaps  a 
half  a crop,  although  this  may  be  too 
bie-h  Armies  and  pears  were  not  m 
bloom  with  a few  exceptions,  at  the  time 
of  toe  frosts  and  these  fops  as  a whole 
nnw  nrnmise  75  per  cent  to  90  per  cent 
of  a crop  from  Fruita  to  Palisade.  Apii- 
cots  and  sweet  cherries  were  damaged 
but  smr  cherries,  American  plums  prunes 
and  small  fruits  are  in  fine  condition.  The 
armle  and  pear  orchards  are  looking  bet 
ter^  every  day,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
estimated  given  will  prove  too  low.-E. 

P Hotchkiss,  Colo.,  May  25.— This  district 
will  ship  about  two  cars  of  cherries  and 
expect  to  get  $2.50  to  $3  per  crate.  Most 
peaches  will  make  a full  cr°P;  , 4?^  e 
prospects  were  never  better  at  this  time. 

_ Longmont.— In  Boulder  County  we  lost 
but  very  little  during  the  severe  weather 
that  we  had  after  I reported  to  you.  Our 
loss  was  only  a few  crab  apples  and  the 
very  early  plums.  Our  vine  fruits  and 
strawberry  patches  are  in  excellent  con- 
dition All  of  our  raspberry  plantations 
are  now'  uncovered  and  we  expect  a full 
crop.  The  apple  trees  are  now  in  full 
blossom  and  we  expect  a large  Just 

a few  very  early  cherries  were  damaged. 

Montclair. — No  damage  at  all  from  the 
severe  cold  weather  to  the  apple  crop  or 
cherries  A few  of  the . early  blooming 
plums  may  have  been  injured.— P.B- 
Montrose.— The  fruit  crops  of  Montrose 
County  at  this  date  are  absolutely  unm 
jured,  and  there  is  no  doubt  we  will  have 
the  greatest  crop  ever  raised  here.  It  is 
estimated  there  will  be  740  cars  of  fruit 
for  shipment.  Express  shipments  of  cher 

ries  and  strawberries  and  all  c»mall  fruits 

will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  300, 000 

P °Mo iri san i" a^Ran  ch , Grand  Valley ,g  May 

wdfr  usi^sfhll  veariertyais  unusually  full 
of  bloom  Mammoth  Black  Twig  has  also 
larger  amount  of  bloom  than  was  expect- 
pH  parlier  in  the  season.  A trost  visit eu 
dis  part  of  the  valley  last  night  but  it 
did  no  apparent  damage  aside  from  P 
TiiYjp-  n fptv  strawberry  blossoms. 

P1Uaa.neCiiW -Regarding  conditions  and 

r.rosnccts  for  fruit  crop,  the  prospects 
were  never  better  than  at  present.  All 
promiseeof  a full  or  too  per  cent  crop.  No 
varieties  of  tree  and  bush  truus 
vet  damaged  by  frost,  Ore Hfl/ 1 e r ^ o 'if o f 
ally  in  good  condition  with  a better  j 

^tercor1^'  55 

c ar  U lo  ad  s'61-  Som  e IstiS’s  JrlTs  low 
as  250  cars.  Apples  are  a full  crop.  The 
second  spraying  is  now  being  done.  Pears 
are  a moderate  crop.  Apricots,  *eme» 
and  plums  will  he  very  light  Foreign 
grapes  promise  a full  crop. — J.  H.  D. 

Pueblo. — There  is  a very  heavy  bloom 
in  nearly  all  of  the  orchards.  The  recent 
freezes  did  not  hurt  anything.  Our  most 
tender  fruits,  such  as  apricots,  plums  and 
what  peaches  escaped  the  winter  freeze, 
are  all  in  excellent  condition.  We  never 
had  a better  prospect  for  a fine  crop  than 
the  present  promises.  The  best  feature 
of  It  all  is  the  people  who  never  sprayed 


before  are  now  taking  a great  interest 
and  are  fighting  insects  in  real  earnest. 
Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  re- 
ceived about  200,000  trees  for  new  or- 
chards. At  the  present  time  the  outlook 
is  very  promising  and  unless  something 
unforeseen  happens  we  will  go  on  record 
as  a grand  fruit  producing  county  in 

C0Rmed-Th;  fruit  in  Garfield  County  has 
received  no  damage  from  the  recent 
frosts.  The  cold  spring  has  retarded  the 
blooming  and  they  were  not  in  a condi- 
tion to  suffer  easily.  The  prospects  now 
indicate  a full  crop  of  all  fruits.—  A.  L D. 

Rocky  Ford. — In  regard  to  fruit  condi- 
tions such  as  apples,  cherries,  prunes  and 
most  varieties  of  plums  are  very  P™  I 
ing  All  bush  and  vine  fruits  are  in  good 
condition,  yet.  Peaches,  pears,  nectar- 
ines and  apricots  are  badly  damaged. 

C’ Westminster.— No  damage  has  been 
done  to  the  Madison  orchard.  Everything 
bids  fair  for  a good  crop.— W.  J.  L 

Westminster.— In  my  orchard  of  forty 
five  acres  prospect  for  a big ^A^Earlv 
is  fine.  No  damage  done  except  to  Early 
Richmond  cherries. — G.  D.  B. 


Georgia. 

Augusta,  Ga„  May  22.— The  present  de- 
ficiency in  rainfall  since  Jan.  1st  is  eleven 
inches,  and  fourteen  inches  for  last 

six  months.  On  this  account  the  straw- 
berry crop  was  small,  probably  not  half 
a crop.  Quality  of  berries  was  good  and 
nriees  high  Very  few  cherries  are  grown 
Fn  this  sic  ion,  some  of  the  Morellos  and 
May  Duke  being  the  only  ones  which 
amount  to  anything.  Grapes  are  not  fil  - 
ed out  well  on  account  of  the  drouth.  This 
is  not  an  apple  section,  and  the  fe^  frees 
in  this  locality  set  a small  crop,  due  to 
the  late  frost.  ,.  . 

Peach  crop  is  spotted.  The  entire  out- 
put from  the  state  of  Georgia  will  be  be- 
tween 1,000  and  1,300  cars.  Where  the 
fruit  has  been  properly  sprayed  it  is  tree 
from  curculio  and  brown  rot.  In  unspray- 
ed orchards  the  curculio  is  very  abundant. 

Berkmans  Brothers,  Mayfield,  Ga.,  ex- 
pect to  ship  twenty  or  twenty-five  cars  of 
Carman,  Hiley,  Belle,  Thurber  and  El- 
berta This  fruit  was  never  finer,  having 
received  already  three  sprayings  of  au- 
tomic  sulphur.  John  T.  West,  Thompsons, 
Ga.,  also  has  a fine  crop,  which  has  also 
been  sprayed  in  a careful  manner.  Owing 
to  the  early  season  we  expect  Carman  to 
move  a week  earlier  than  usual. 

Bradley. — Of  beaches  we  have  in  tne 
neighborhood  of  1,200  acres  at  this  place. 
About  300  cars  are  expected,  shipments 
to  begin  about  June  1.  There  will  be  but 
few  apples,  as  they  are  not  extensively 

§rjUchlan(D — The  frost  spoiled  the  peach 
prospects  at  this  place.  T here  are  abou 
800  acres  in  this  vicinity,  but  the  output 
will  hardly  exceed  fifteen  cars,  and  will 
be  ready  early  in  June. 

Idaho. 

Emett,  Idaho,  May  16.— We  will  have  a 
great  deal  more  fruit  in  this  valley  than 
we  expected.  The  prune  crop  will  be 
short  on  account  of  the  very  heavy  crop 
last  year,  but  we  will  have  50.  per  cent 
of  a crop  of  apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums 
and  apricots;  and  from  present  indica- 
tions will  have  a heavy  crop  of  berries 
and  grapes. — S.  W.  B 

Fruitville,  Idaho,  May  21. — Apples, 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  cherries  and  straw- 
berries  promise  a full  crop  in  this  part  oi 
the  state. — .T.  P.  G. 

Payette — Payette  Valley  will  have  an- 
other big  crop  of  apples,  pears  and 
prunes.  Peaches,  apricot  and  cherries,  a 
fair  crop,  and  the  usual  heavy  crop  of 
berries  of  all  kinds. — J.  E.  S. 


Illinois. 

Alton,  111.,  May  22. — Strawberry  crop 
will  be  short  if  no  rain  soon.  Peach  pros- 
pects are  good.  Some  varieties  of  apples 
failed  to  set  that  bloomed  in  a cold,  rainy 
spell.— E.  A.  R. 

Carmi,  111  , May  22. — The  strawberry 
crop  of  the  section  is  extra  good,  but  will 
be  consumed  locally.  We  have  a light 
peach  crop.  There  are  about  500  acres  ot 
apples  in  this  county,  but  the  crop  has  set 
poorly.  Truck  farming  is  coming  rap- 
idly to  the  front. — E.  K. 

Creal  Springs,  111.,  May  23.— Strawberry 
crop  will  not  run  over  25  per  cent.  Grow- 
ers expect  to  get  $1.50  f.  o.  b.  There  -s  a 
large  acreage  of  apples  here,  but  the  fruit 
has  nearly  all  fallen  off,  possibly  2 5 per 
cent  of  a crop  left,  and  20  per  cent  of 
peaches. — D.  J.  R. 

Emerson,  May  13.— We  had  a heavy 
frost  the  first  of  the  month,  but  it  did 
but  little  damage.  Since  then  the  weather 
has  been  dry  and  warm,  while  the  trees 
were  in  bloom.  Indications  are  that  we 
shall  have  a good  apple  crop  here  this 
year. — W.  L.  Z. 

Flora,  May  14. — There  is  only  a small 
acreage  of  strawberries  here,  but  they 
promise  good.  Peaches,  cherries  and 
other  fruits  are  in  good  shape.  There  will 
be  a lot  of  apples,  although  they  have  not 
set  well.  Winesap  and  Grimes  have  set 
very  poorly;  Ben  Davis  is  spotted,  in 
some  orchards  there  is  a good  setting  and 
in  others  none.  Rome  Beauty,  Jonathan 
and  summer  varieties  are  generally  good. 
There  is  more  spraying  being  done  this 
spring  than  usual. — F.  H.  S. 

Granite  City,  May  12.— Peaches  and 
plums  will  make  about  half  a crop  here. 
The  growers  do  not  spray  enough,  as 
scale  and  aphis  are  very  bad.  Apples 
were  injured  by  four  nights  of  frost  m 
April.  Grapes  are  advancing  slowly  on 
account  of  the  cool,  wet  weather.  During 
the  last  of  April  we  had  five  days  ot 
rain,  followed  by  four  nights  of  frost. — 
C.  J. 


Kinmundy,  111.,  May  24.— The  straw- 
berry crop  here  depends  altogether  on 
whether  we  get  rain.  A week  ago  the 
station,  Farina,  six  miles  north  of  here, 
expected  to  ship  five  to  eight  cars  ot 
strawberries  a day,  but  we  need  rain  bad- 
ly to  make  the  crop.  Grape  prospects  are 
good.  Apples  have  not  set  well. 

Louisville,  111.,  May  20. — We  shall  have 
about  5,000  crates  of  peaches  this  year. — 

J.  M.  T.  , , , 

Quincy,  111.,  May  22.— The  scale  lias  al- 
most done  away  with  peach  trees  in  this 
vicinity.  What  apples  we  have  are  look- 
ing fine  and  are  growing  fine,  although 
only  about  half  a crop  has  set. — W.  H.  1 . 

Savoy,  111.,  May  23. — Looks  like  a fme 
crop  of  apples  in  this  section  of  Cham- 
paign County.  There  are  120  acres  in  my 
own  orchard.— H.  M.  D. 

Indiana. 

Mitchell,  Ind. — Strawberry  crop  will  be 
about  75  per  cent,  but  none  for  shipment. 
Good  prospects  for  grapes.  One-third  of 
a crop  of  apples. — J.  A.  B. 

Iowa. 

Ames,  Iowa,  May  23. — Strawberry  crop 
will  be  full,  but  is  consumed  locally. 
Grape  prospects  are  good  at  present,  but 
not  yet  in  bloom.  The  commercial  acre- 
age of  apples  in  this  vicinity  is  about  thir- 
ty-five. Prospects  are  excellent  through- 
out this  state  for  all  fruits  except  peaches. 

— L.  G. 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  May  21.— This 
section  will  have  about  5,000  crates  of 
strawberries  and  1,000  crates  of  cherries. 
Grapes  have  about  75  per  cent  of  a crop 
and  apples  about  60  per  cent.  Since  my 
last  report  to  you  we  had  quite  a hard 
freeze. — J.  A.  A. 

Eddyville,  Icwa,  May  20. — Apples  ot 
this  vicinitv  have  set  about  75  per  cent  of 
a crop  Many  of  the  trees  bloomed  only 
on  the  southeastern  side.  Cherries  have 
set  well,  and  there  are  good  prospects  for 
grapes. — W.  H.  G. 

Glenwood,  Iowa,  May  22. — Strawberries 
will  produce  about  two-thirds  of  a full 
crop.  Grape  prospects  are  very  good.  Ap- 
ples were  damaged  by  cold  on  the  night 
of  May  1st,  and  are  dropping  very  badly. 

— S.  H.  P. 

Hamburg,  Iowa,  May  21. — Indications 
at  present  time  are  for  a crop  of  about 
800  bushels  of  cherries  in  this  vicinity. 
Excellent  prospects  for  a grape  crop. 
Nearly  all  apples  set  well.  Grimes  bloom- 
ed light.  Missouri  pippin  and  Winesap 
have  not  set  well.  Ben  Davis,  Jonathan, 
Willow  Twig  and  Huntsman  are  too  full. 
There  is  40  per  cent  more  spraying  being 
done  this  year  than  formerly. — J.  M.  B. 

Randolph,  Iowa,  May  22. — Apples  are 
oar  big  commercial  fruit  crop.  They  have 
set  fairly  well,  and  we  expect  about  75 
per  cent  of  a crop. — F.  P.  S. 

Kansas. 

Hutchinson. — In  Reno  County  there  are 
at  least  10,000  acres  of  apples,  and  the 
output  this  year  will  approximate  2,000 
carolads.  Frost  visited  this  section  early 
in  the  month,  and  did  some  damage  in  or- 
chards which  were  not  heated.  Quite  a 
number  of  growers  have  their  orchards 
provided  with  heaters.  Spraying  has  been 
completed  for  the  present. 

Piper,  May  12. — Our  crop  condition  at 
the  present  time  indicates  300  carloads  of 
apples.  All  other  fruits  are  in  good  shape 
except  peaches,  of  which  there  is  about 
15  per  cent  left. — F.  G.  , 

Tonganoxie,  May  15. — There  are  about 
2,000  acres  of  apples  in  this  vicinity,  of 
which  800  acres  are  in  one  orchard,  me 
bloom  has  been  very  heavy  throughout, 
and  especially  on  Winesaps.  Some  varie- 
ties have  not  set  well,  but  even  on  the 
poorest  of  them  some  thinning  will  have 
to  be  done. — H.  G. 

Wathena,  May  10.— There  are  1,000 
acres  of  strawberries  in  this  district,  of 
which  Dunlap,  Haverland,  . Aroma  and 
Sample  are  the  leading  varieties.  ^hip- 
ments  of  berries  will  begin  about  May  20. 
Prospects  are  good  for  all  kinds  of  fruit 
except  peaches. — W.  F.-G.  A. 

Kentucky. 

Bar  dwell,  Kv.,  May  20.— The  strawberry 
crop  of  this  district  is  consumed  Really, 
and  growers  are  receiving  $2.00  to  $2.o 
per  crate.  The  prospects  are  good  for 
grapes  But  little  fruit  is  shipped  from 
here,  except  apples.  Curculio  is  very 

had  on  peaches  and  plums.-A,  b.  w. 

Lewisport,  Ky.,  May  23.— Cold,  wet  and 
windy  weather  at  blooming  time  and  im- 
mediately thereafter  has  cut  the  prospects 
for  apples.  There  is  not  more  than  3o 
per  cent  of  a crop  now  on  the  17o  acres 
of  this  vicinity. — E.  N.  A. 

Maine. 

Dexter,  Me.,  May  22.— The  prospects 
are  for  a large  apple  crop. — A.  A.  E. 

Maryland. 

Bear  Creek,  Md„  May  23.— Scarcely  any 
strawberries  here  this  year,  as  it  has 
been  too  dry.  Peaches  will  make  about 
30  per  cent  of  a crop.  On  account  ot  dry 
weather  fruit  is  falling  badly.— L E B. 

Smithburg,  Md.,  May  24.— This  district 
will  have  about  100  cars  of  peaches  this 
year.  All  orcliardists  spray  for  scale, 
codling  moth,  curculio  and  rot,  and  the 
first  spraying  is  finished.  Peach  iecan- 
ium  is  getting  very  serious  here.  Many 
orchards  are  badly  infested.  L.  L.  M. 

Salisbury,  Md  , May  23.—  Strawberry 
crop  is  very  light  here,  as  it  has  been  too 
drv  Cherries  are  a full  crop,  and  will 
seil  at  10  to  12  cents  a quart.  Grapes 
were  never  better  than  at  present.  There 
will  be  only  about  4 0 per  cent  of  a peach 
crop. — D.  S.  H. 

Massachusetts. 

Rowley,  Mass.,  May  22.— Strawberries 
promise  a good  crop,  and  are  now  in  full 
bloom.  Marketed  locally  at  12  V2  and  lo 


cents  per  box.  Anples  have  a good  bloom 
oil  trees  that  did  not  produce  a crop 
last’  year,  and  where  they  have  been 
sprayed.  Peaches  are  grown  for  local 
market,  but  many  young  trees  have  been 
set  out.  Tent  caterpillar  is  very  bad,  and 
also  the  brown-tail  moth.  Not  as  much 
spraying  as  should  be  done.  Weather  ah- 
normally  dry,  the  third  dry  year.— J. 

H.  W. 

Michigan. 

Allegan,  Mich.,  May  23.— There  are 
about  twenty-five  acres  of  strawberries, 
twenty-five  acres  of  peaches  and  loo 
acres  of  apples  at  this  place.  Baldwin 
apples  have  only  about  10  per  cent  of 
bloom;  other  varieties  have  a full  bloom. 

— W.  H.  S.  , . . . „ 

Alto,  May  11. — It  is  too  early  yet  to  tell 
of  the  condition  of  the  small  fruits  in  tins 
vicinity.  Peaches  indicate  a full  crop. 
Apples  about  30  per  cent,  crab  apples  90 
per  cent. — E.  L.  T.  . . . 

Clinton,  Mich.,  May  22.— This  vicinity 
will  have  about  1,000  bushels  of  peaches, 
as  all  of  the  old  orchards  have  played 
out  Apples  have  not  set  well. — D.  W . 

Fennville,  Mich.,  May  23. — About  100 
cars  each  of  strawberries  and  cherries 
will  be  shipped  from  this  place.  Growers 
are  expecting  to  get  $1  per  16-quart  case 
for  cherries.  Grape  prospects  are  excel- 
lent. There  are  3,000  acres  of  apples 
here;  the  crop  has  set  well  and  about  200 
cars  will  be  shipped. 

Hillsdale,  Mich.,  May  19. — Seven  car- 
loads of  lime-sulphur  have  been  used  in 
this  county  this  spring.  There  is  a very 
full  bloom  with  very  favorable  conditions 
for  the  fruit. — W.  S.  P. 

Parma,  Mich.,  May  23.— We  shall  have 
only  one  or  two  cars  of  strawberries  this 
year.  There  are  500  acres  of  apples  here, 
and  the  crop  has  set  well.  Has  been  very 
drv,  but  just  had  a good  rain. — O.  L.  L. 

South  Haven,  Mich.,  May  22.— There  is 
a full  crop  of  strawberries,  and  we  shall 
ship  100  or  more  cars.  Price  will  pos- 
sibly run  about  $1.50  per  case  this  year. 
Apples  have  set  fairly  well;  Baldwin  shy. 
There  are  5,000  fruit  growers  in  this 
county  and  all  spray.  The  peach  output 
from  this  place  will  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  one  boat  load,  or  three  cars. 

J.  M.  S. 

Minnesota. 

Redwood  Falls,  Minn.,  May  21.  All 
kinds  ot  fruit  will  make  a heavy  crop  at 
this  place. — -G.  M. 

Missouri. 

Barnard,  Mo.,  May  24.— My  crop  of  fruit 
will  be  good,  except  Winesap,  Jonathan, 
Gano  and  Ben  Davis  will  have  to  be  thin- 
ned I have  only  fifteen  acres  of  apples, 
and  have  sprayed  twice  and  expect  to 
spray  again.  I used  fire  pots  in  the  atter 
part  of  one  night. — N.  W.  C. 

Bolivar,  Mo.,  May  23.— Strawberry  crop 
has  all  burned  up  on  account  of  drouth. 
Late  frosts  damaged  apples,  so  growers 


A PCK1T0  MEN-WOMEN 

1 AutN  I u"  BOYS-GIRLS 

MAKE  *15  to  ^35  EVERY  WEEK 

WE  GIVE  THIS  $2.50  KITCHEN  SET| 
rnre  to  your  customers 
FREE  TO  advertise  our  goodsi 

NEW  SELLING  PLAN 
Big  snap  for  agents.  Over 
2,000  guaranteed  fast-sell  me 
articles.  Work  pleasant  ami 
easv.  Noerperience  needed 
We'  teach  you  Free.  Earle 
White  (age 21)  made$32.9enrst 
week.  Never  sold  goods  De- 
fore.  Make  big  profits  in  your 
spare  time.  Samples  fur- 
nished workers.  Liberal 
. credit  terms. 

THE  MOST  STARTLING  OFFER  EVER  MADE 

THIS  $1,000  MAXWELL  AUTOMOBILE 

This  handsome,  new  1911  five  ^ 
passenger  automobile  given 
free  to  agent  selling  ~ 

most  goods.  2nd 
prize  $400  piano, 
i 300  prizes  in  all. 

I In  case  of  a Me* 

] equal  prizes  8IV’\VlKF'/  Make  big  money* 
en.  Write  at  once.  And  win  this  auto  — - i 

McLEAN . BLACK  A CO- 900  Dot,  Bldg- Bottom 


ANY  FARMER 


EVERY  FARMER  STAS 

himself  against  the  dealer  who  shortweighs 
him  and  the  stock  which  puts  more  in  its 
belly  than  onto  its  ribs. 

who  believes  to  fait 

_ play  can  buy  scales 

from  me  at  dealers’  prices  because  the 
cowardly-trust-controlled  dealer  says  that  I 
can’t  sell  you  ii  I sell  him,  and  your  money 
is  as  good  as  his  and  your  credit  better.  My 
price,  my  approval  plan  and  all  information 
is  free.  Tell  me  the  scale  and  I will  make 
you  an  offer.  No  dealers  wanted. 

"Jones,  He  Pays  the  Freight,” 

27  Ney  St-  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A horticulturist  of  scientific 
training,  to  take  charge  of  'arge  orchar-i 
in  West  Virginia.  Man  with  Oregon  ex 
perience  preferred.  Address  Vest  'ir 
ginia,  care  The  Fruit-Grower,  fet.  Josepi , 
Mo. 


YOU  MAY  HAVE  THIS  FOUNTAIN  PEN 


U3  K SUB  v„v„  ro„n,£ 

HIV  OFFEIt — I will  send  absolutely  free,  postpaid,  one  of  Krujt_G;.0^gr  at  the  regular  rate  of  $1.00  for - on 

' Remember  n'wm'colt  you  SSt%lnTwhatS"ePrV°Getthe  subscription  and  sendit  in  today,  to 
gettng  one  of  these  pens.  Address  JAMES  M 


atever.  Get  the  subscription  and  send  it  m toaay.  to  ■ MIggoUBi 

. I It  VINE,  Editor  Tl.e  Fruit-Grower,  Box  1370,  ST.  JOSEPH,  _ 
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We  Hope  to  Meet  You  at  the  Nurserymen’s  Convention 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI,  JUNE  14,  15,  16 

and  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  you  about  your  new  catalogue  and  any  other  printing  you  are  in  need  of.  We  are  betfer 
prepared  than  ever  to  handle  any  printing  contracts  you  place  with  us.  Our  badge  number  is  25  and  we  will  have  a representa- 
tive in  the  exhibit  roam  who  will  be  glad  to  give  information  as  to  o.ur  facilities  for  printing  nursery  catalogues,  etc. 


High  grade  illustrations  made 
from  photographs  of  natural  sub- 
jects. 

Modern  presses  equipped  with 
automatic  feeders. 

The  latest  productions  in  type 
faces  and  material. 

Several  years’  experience  in 
printing  nursery  catalogues. 


. A SAMPLE  ILLUSTRATION. 


We  have  spent  thousands  of 
dollars  in  equipping  our  plant 
with  the  best  material  for  the 
special  purpose  of  printing  nur- 
sery catalogues  and  can  guarantee 
you  the  highest  class  of  work. 

Estimates  and  specifications  vjill 
be  promptly  furnished  on  applica- 
tion. 


Look  For  BADGE  25  at  the  Convention 

When  you  write  us  address  PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 

The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


have  quit  spraying.  The  fruit  that  set 
has  been  badly  damaged  by  curculio. — 
J.  W.  C. 

Cabool. — There  are  in  the  neighborhood 
of  200  acres  of  peaches  near  this  place, 
but  there  will  be  no  fruit  this  year.  There 
are  400  acres  of  apples  that  will  undoubt- 
edly have  an  excellent  crop. 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  May  22. — Straw- 
berry crop  of  this  vicinity  cut  short  one- 
half  by  drouth.  Excellent  grape  prospect, 
hair  peach  crop,  but  none  to  ship.  Little 
spraying  done  Cherries  retail  at  40  cents 
per  gallon. — L.  R.  J. 

Carrollton,  Mo.,  May  22. — The  apple 
prospects  are  for  about  half  a crop  in 
this  section  this  year. — C.  B.  T. 

Cedar  Gap,  Mo.,  May  20. — Ben  Davis 
apple  will  not  make  a full  crop  this  year. 
Most  all  other  varieties  have  set  well  on 
the  S00  acres  of  this  section. — L.  E. 

Columbia,  Mo.,  May  20. — Prospects  are 
good  for  all  fruits  except  pears.  Grapes 
are  full,  apples  have  set  well,  and  straw- 
berries will  make  a full  crop.  The  fruit 
of  this  vicinity  is  marketed  locally  and 
brings  high  prices  every  year. — J.  C.  W. 

Dixon,  Mo.,  May  23. — Ben  Davis  has  set 
only  15  per  cent.  Other  varieties  of  ap- 
ples have  set  about  75  per  cent  of  a crop. 
There  are  1,000  acres  of  orchards  in  this 
Vicinity.—  L.  A.  R. 

Farmington,  Mo. — This  section  has  pro- 
duced a very  small  crop  of  strawberries, 
the  bulk  of  them  going  at  $2.00  per  crate 
Champion  and  White  Heath  peaches  will 
have  a full  crop,  Elberta  and  Crosby  none. 
— E.  W.  G. 

Lebanon,  Mo.,  May  20. — The  strawberry 
crop  in  this  district  will  be  only  medium, 
as  the  drouth  has  hurt  them  as  well  as  all 
small  fruit.  There  are  1,500  acres  of  ap- 
ples in  this  vicinity  and.  the  crop  has  set 
fa,rly  well  so  that  prospects  are  good  for 
a large  crop. — A.  M. 

Marionviile,  May  10. — There  was  some 
damage  done  to  the  early  varieties  of 
strawberries  by  the  frost  of  May  1,  but 
all  late  varieties  are  in  excellent  condi- 
tion an^  a very  large  crop  is  expected, 
there  are  about  250  acres  made  up  of 
varieties  Gandy,  Aroma  and  Dunlap. 

Odessa,  Mo.,  May  25. — Fruit  conditions 
around  here  are  variable.  A good  many 
orchards  aie  not  setting  well,  some  have 
aar<J'y  any  fruit,  especially  Ben  Davis. 
My  sixty-acre  orchard  has  a very  fair 
prospect.  Jonathans  not  very  good.  Set 
only  on  low  ground.  I have  sprayed  three 
times  and  expect  to  spray  twice  more. — 
M L B 

noParltville’  Mo->  May  22. — Strawberries 
have  been  badly  injured  by  drouth,  so 
that  prospects  are  for  only  about  25  per 
cent  of  a crop.  There  are  good  prospects 
or  a grape  crop.  Apples  have  set  very 
poorly,  so  that  on  a total  of  300  acres 
here  is  only  about  10  per  cent  of  a crop. 

sprayers® 4LH.PDayinS  WUh  n®W  power 

h P°Fiar  Bluff,  Mo.,  May  23. — The  straw- 
era  „bcen  why' light,  but  av- 

to  $2-50  Per  crate.  Excellent 
are  for  g,raPes-  Peaches  and  apples 

wi?l  Peth  Vep;  llght  here'  an<1  al1  the  fruit 
will  be  used  locally.— j.  n.  H 

thereyTOUrYMo”  May  20.— In  this  vicinity 

n acc™„tbOfUttl2'5#0  acres  of  aPPles.  but 
n account  of  their  not  having  set  well 
‘he  crop  will  not  be  as  large  asthTbloom 


indicated.  The  frost  on  the  first  dam- 
aged the  apples. — S.  L.  W. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  May  20.— The  straw- 
berries of  this  locality  are  consumed  by 
the  local  markets.  There  is  only  half  a 
crop,  and  growers  are  receiving  $2.50  per 
crate  in  the  local  markets.  In  the  imme- 
diate surroundings  there  are  2,000  acres 
of  apples.  They  have  set  well,  although 
the  frost  on  the  nights  of  May  1 and  2 
injured  all  fruits  50  per  cent,  where  not 
protected  with  orchard  heaters.  Apples 
which  were  smudged  and  sprayed  twice 
have  set  a full  100  per  cent  crop.  There 
is  much  curculio  injury  in  orchards  which 
are  not  sprayed  and  some  injury  where 
sprayed. — W.  A.  I. 

New  Mexico. 

Aztec  and  Bloomfield,  N.  M.,  May  22. 

Full  crop  of  commercial  apples  and  pears- 
half  a crop  of  peaches.  Full  crop  of 
strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries. 
No  orchard  heaters,  except  for  experi- 
ment.— R M.  J. 

Hagerman,  N.  M.,  May  22. — There  is  a 
good  peach  crop  in  this  vicinity,  and  ap- 
ples have  set  well.  There  are  5,000  acres 
ot  apples  in  this  section  and  will  produce 
tne  biggest  and  best  crop  ever  known  in 
the  Pecos  Valley. — W.  D.  A. 

Roswell,  N.  M. — There  are  about  3.000 
acres  of  apples  in  bearing  in  this  valley, 
"they  have  set  a full  crop  and  all  have 
been  well  spraved.  The  acreage  of  peaches 
is  small,  hut  there  will  be  a big  crop,  and 
used  locally. — H.  E.  B. 

New  York. 

Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  May  21.— There  will  be 
{lft,een  cars  of  peaches  produced 
heie,  but  all  will  be  used  locally. — s F 
Holly,  N Y„  May  22.— Cherries,  plums 
and  pears  bloomed  full.  Twenty  Ounce 
Gravenstein,  Greenings  and  most  all  early 
apples  bloomed  full.  Baldwins  as  a rule 
are  rather  light  bloom,  though  there  are 
some  trees  full.  We  need  rain  badly 
now. — J.  p.  M.  1 

Jay,  N.  Y.,  May  23. — Strawberries  were 
badly  winter  killed  Those  that  lived 
through  are  thrifty.  Growers  will  get 
12  y2  to  15  cents  per  quart  on  the  local 
markets.  Only  half  a crop  of  cherries  is 
expected.  Good  crop  of  grapes,  hut  apple 
prospects  not  as  good  as  last  year.  Some 
spraying  is  being  done. — H.  T.  S. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  May  23. — Peaches 
nave  set  well,  and  so  have  apples,  except 
Baldwins.  Grape  prospects  are  good. — 

North  Carolina. 

Taylorsville,  N.  C.,  May  22. — There  are 
good  prospects  for  grapes.  Peaches  not 
commercially  grown,  but  a good  setting 
on  what  we  have.  Apples  have  set  well 
and  will  make  85  per  cent  of  a crop  — 
W.  T.  R. 

Ohio. 

Batavia,  Ohio.  May  22.— This  section 
will  have  about  twenty-five  cars  of  straw- 
berries. None  shipped  yet.  Peach  crop 
will  be  short.  Some  varieties  of  apples 
will  have  a heavy  crop,  others  short.  Pros- 
pects for  apples  is  generally  good.  Grow- 
ers all  spraying. — J.  H.  D. 

Gypsum,  Ohio,  May  23. — Strawberries 
are  not  grown  for  shipment  here  We 
shall  have  about  300  bushels  of  cherries, 


and  expect  750  cars  of  apples.  Baldwin 
apples  light  and  irregular;  other  varieties 
good. — W.  M. 

Proctorville,  Ohio,  May  22.— Early 

blooming  apples  were  about  all  killed 
March  10  when  we  had  a temperature  of 
7 degrees.  Where  blooms  have  come  out 
there  is  about  half  a crop. — U.  T.‘  C. 

Oregon. 

Hood  River,  Ore.,  May  22. — Strawberry 
crop  is  full  and  prospects  excellent  for  a 
harvest  of  7,500  crates  that  will  average 
the  grower  between  $2  and  $3.  There 
are  1,500  acres  of  apples  in  bearing;  the 
crop  will  be  about  60  per  cent  of  last  year 
or  500  cars.— E.  H..  S.  9 ’ 

Vermont. 

Vergennes,  Vt.,  May  20. — Apples  here 
have  set  about  30  per  cent  of  a crop  Thev 
are^not  sprayed  as  they  should  he.— A.- 

Virginia, 

Callaway,  Va.,  May  23. — Apples  are  th? 
only  fruit  that  is  grown  in  this  section. 
We  had  a fine  bloom,  but  the  apples  drop- 
ped badly.  We  will  have  a fair  crop  Very 
dry. — S.  G. 

Staunton,  Va.,  May  24. — The  drouth  cut 
the  strawberry  crop  short.  There  is  only 
a small  acreage  of  peaches.  This  is  strict- 
ly an  apple  section,  but  the  crop  is  shorter 
than  expected  as  the  fruit  has  not  set 
well. — A.  L.  G. 

Waynesboro,  Va.,  May  22. — Apples  have 
set  well  in  my  orchard,  but  in  those  which 
are  not  well  cultivated  the  crop  is  not 
good.— J.  C. 

Martinsburg,  V'.  Va.,  May  23. — West 
Virginia  peach  crop  will  be  good.  There 
are  several  thousand  acres  of  apples  here 
and  the  crop  has  set  well. — N.  T.  F. 

Washington. 

Waila  Walla,  Wash.,  May  24.— Last 
year  the  apple  crop  of  Washington  was 
worth  $4,500,000,  and  this  year  it  is  ex- 
pected the  apples  sent  out  of  the  state 
wiir  he  worth  $5,000,000.  During  the 
cold  spell  in  April  the  lowest  temperature 
at  this  place  was  31.  The  output  of  ap- 
ples from  this  valley  this  year  promises 
to  be  about  2,000  car  loads.  At  present 
5,000  acres  of  land  is  being  planted  to  or- 
chards annually.  Walla  Walla  strawber- 
ries were  the  first  on  the  markets  of  the 
Northwest  this  year. — H.  L.  W. 

Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  May  22. — Four  or 
five  cars  of  cherries  will  be  shipped  from 
our  farm.  We  have  very  few  peaches, 
and  fifty  acres  of  apples  that  will  make 
a good  crop. — B.  F.  Co. 

Wenatchee,  Wash..  May  20.— Straw- 
berries will  make  only  fair  crop;  other 
small  fruits  full.  Peaches  have  60  per 
cent  of  a full  crop.  Winesap,  Stayman 
and  some  other  apples  full;  Ben  Davis, 
Jonathan  and  Spiizenburg  short  crop  in 
some  orchards;  in  young  orchards  full 
crop. — E.  G. 


Irrigation  Farmers  Are  Prosperous 

IN  THE 

Big  Horn  Basin  and  Y ellowstone  Valley 

; They  ^,-e  raising  good  crops  and  making 
money.  If  you  Will  go  with  me  on  one  of 
our  Personally  conducted  Excursions,  you 
will  have  opportunity  to  see  the  growing 
crops  and  judge  for  yourself  as  to  the 
richness  of  these  soils.  It  will  be  Worth 
your  while  to  make  the  trip. 

A new  folder — just  off  the  pfess— con- 
tains full  intormation.  Write  for  your 
copy  today. 


Burlington 

Route 


D.  Clem  Deaver 

Immigration  Agent, 
Burlington  Route, 
1004  Farnam  Street 

■I  Omaha,  Nebraska 


it  ^ 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  making 
use  of  cull  fruits  in  such  a way  as  to 
turn  them  into  profit?  Next  month 
we  shall  tell  how  some  persons  have 
made  money  in  this  manner. 


The  Best  Paper. 

I am  a reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
and  paid  in  advance  to  1913.  I think 
I he  Fruit-Grower  is  the  best . paper 
printed,  of  its  kind.  I would  not  get 
along  without  it— J.  H.  Tegen,  Wash- 
ington. 

■Sjj2= 

Many  parts  of  the  country  are  expe- 
riencing a shortage  on  the  early  crops, 
such  as  strawberries,  on  account  of 
the  drouth.  Cultivation  to  conserve 
the  moisture  in  the  soil  is  one  of  the 
best  preventives  of  serious  loss  from 
such  causes. 

* 

Don  t forget  to  send  in  a crop  re- 
port on  a postal  card  as  occasion  per- 
mits. Tell  about  the  acreage  in  your 
vicinity  and  estimate  as  nearly  as  you 
can  the  possible  crop  this  year.  Also 
tell  if  insects  and  diseases  are  trouble- 
some, and  if  the  growers  spray. 

From  the  general  shortage  of 
peaches  which  extends  throughout  the 
entire  country,  it  will  pay  unusually 
well  to  take  especial  care  of  what 
peaches  remain.  They  will  pay  a good 
piofit,  even  if  many  of  them  are  seed- 
lings. 

When  work  gets  slack  this  summer, 
take  an  old  hoe,  saw  off  the  handle  to 
about  a foot  in  length,  and  with  it 
scrape  off  the  old,  scaly  bark  on  your 
apple  and  pear  trees. 
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PLASTERED  BUNGALOW 


A Style  of  Farm  House  Little  Used  But  Fast 
Coming  in  Favor— Makes  Housework  Easier 


Very  interesting  it  is  to  study  up  the 
old-time  farm  houses,  as  they  stand  | 
amid  their  fragrant  shelters  of  box,  li- 
lac  or  yellow  rose.  Oh,  they  are  might- 
ily attractive  and  picturesque;  but  are 
they  comfortable  and  convenient?  I m 
afraid  not,  in  too  many  cases! 

For  example,  the  Pennsylvania  and 
North  Delaware  farm  houses  of  a hun- 
dred years  back  were  nearly  always 
of  stone;  they  usually  stood  on  the 
southerly  slope  of  a hillside,  and  were 
three,  four  or  even  five  floors  high! 
First  came  a basement  kitchen,  enter- 
ed at  the  lowest  level;  a cellar  was 
behind  this.  The  next  floor,  entered 
from  the  hill  side,  held  dining  room, 
parlor  and  hall;  then  one,  two  or  three 
stories  of  sleeping  rooms  rose  above 
this.  Sometimes,  when  the  ground  was 
level,  the  kitchen  was  on  the  same 
floor  as  the  living  rooms. 

Just  why  this  sky-scraper  type  of 
house  should  have  come  into  use  is 
difficult  to  say;  one  reason  probably 
was  that  the  general  heat  of  the 
kitchen  fire  place  might  warm  the  up- 
per rooms  to  a certain  degree  as  it 
ascended.  But  at  any  rate,  a more  in- 


And  further  back,  in  my  boyhood,  I 
recall  another  conservative  old  car- 
penter who  was  building  a porch  to 
my  father's  house.  We  wanted  the 
roof  to  be  a certain  way,  but  he  in- 
sisted that  it  couldn’t  be— a porch  roof 
was  always  made  with  just  sucn  a 
slant!  And  when  my  mother  still  in- 
sisted that  she  wanted  it  her  way,  he 
yielded  with  very  ill  grace;  and  finally 
cut  an  entire  lot  of  porch  rafters  near- 
ly a foot  too  short,  “because  he  wasn’t 
used  to  doing  such  fool  ways  as  this! 

But  things  are  different,  now.  The 
wonderful  convenience  of  the  one- 
story  bungalow  has  been  brought  home 
to  the  farmer’s  wife;  and,  indeed,  the 
younger  generation  of  country  car- 
penters will  nowadays  often  advise  a 
bungalow,  instead  of  the  other  type  of 
house.  True,  the  bungalow,  room  for 
room,  is  a bit  the  more  expensive — 
there  is  just  about  twice  as  much  cel- 
lar and  roof  as  there  would  be  if  half 
the  rooms  were  on  top  of  the  other 
half.  In  an  ordinary-size  building  this 
means  one  or  two  hundred  dollars 
more— an  additional  interest  charge 
of  $10  or  so  per  year.  Strange,  some 


hand.  This  single  large  room  is  a 
typical  bungalow  feature;  and  really, 
when  one  stops  to  think,  why  do  wo 
need  two  small  rooms  for  dining  and 
living,  instead  of  one  big  room?  Sure- 
ly, the  big  room  costs  less,  and  is  far 
less  trouble  to  maintain;  why  not  have 
it,  then? 

The  chief  objection,  I note,  comes 
from  the  housewife;  she  wants  one 
room,  anyway,  where  she  can  spread 
her  sewing  about,  and  not  constantly 
keep  “fixed  up”  for  possible  visitors. 
Well,  then,  here’s  a little  sewing  room, 
close  to  kitchen,  pantry  and  living 
room;  the  “office”  of  the  housewife,  it 
might  be  called.  Here,  with  ample 
light  and  ventilation,  she  may  sit  at 
her  sewing  of  mending,  with  scraps 
and  shreds  littering  the  floors  in  pic- 
turesque confusion,  and  never  a bit  of 
need  to  “fix  up”  for  those  possible  call- 
ers! Ample  lockers  and  closets  hold 
the  linen  and  sewing  material;  just 
across  the  little  hall,  not  six  feet  away, 
comes  the  kitchen.  So  as  she  passes 
from  sewing  to  cooking,  and  from 
cooking  to  sewing,  the  house  mistress 
has  less  than  a half  dozen  steps  to 
take;  instead  of  the  tiresome  flight  of 
stairs,  and  the  long,  useless  passages 
that  separate  the  parts  of  most  farm 
houses. 

And  off  the  kitchen  comes  an  in- 
closed porch,  with  water  closet,  fixed 
laundry  tubs,  and  all  such  conven- 
iences; a very  great  comfort,  this. 


^ Paint  Is  Cheaper 
Than  New 

Buildings 


You  know  how 
quickly  a building 
that  never  saw  paint 
goes  to  rack  and  ruin. 

The  boards  rot 
around  the  nails, they 
crack  and  warp. 

Only  constant  re- 
pair keeps  the  build- 
ing standing. 

An  occasional  coat  of  good  paint  made  with 

Dutch  Boy  Painter” 

White  Lead 

and  real  linseed  oil  will  save  your  buildings 
and  reduce  repair,  to  say  nothing  of  im- 
proving the  looks  of  the  place. 

Decide  to  use  **  Dutch  Boy  Painter  White 
Lead  this  spring  It’s  a mighty  good  investment. 
Write  for  our  “ Helps  No.  550  ” wh  ich  will  tell 
you  why , how . with  what  and  when  to  paint. 
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National  Lead  Company 

New  York  Cleveland  Chicago 

St.  Louis  Boston  Buffalo 

Cincinnati  San  Francisco 
John  T.  Lewis  A Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia 
National  Lead  A Oil  Co..  Pittsburgh 


©WITT E ENGINES  * 


Gas — Gasoline — Distillate, 

Cheapest  and  best  power  known.  X ^XTh U 

erage  cost  one  cent  per  horse  power  S A?  X A.ms 
per  hour.  A superior  standard  of  engine 

construction  6aves  time,  fuel h built 
and  repairs.  We  refer  you  to  X X for  those 
thousands  of  satisfied  cus-  fir  X who  want  the 
tomers.  High  grade  en-  X X best.  We  fur- 
gines  our  specialty  X.O  X nish  any  size  or 
for  25  years.  X fityie;  hopper  jack- 

et or  water  tank  type. 
We  ship  promptly.  Ev- 
erything is  complete. 
Our  prices  are  nght. 
Inducements  to  intro- 
f duce  in  new  localities. 
Write  for  catalog,  stat- 
ing size  wanted. 


WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

1633Qakland  AveM  Kansas  City Mo. 


I’ll  Save  You 

And 
Up 


$25:22. 


on  my  1911  Spilt  Hickory  Anto- 1 
Seat  Buggy.  Or,  25%  saving  I 
guaranteed  on  retail  price  of  any  1 
vehicle.  Made  to  order.  30  days’  < 
road  test— 2-year  guarantee. 


Let  Me  Pay  the 
Postage  on  Big 
Free  Book  to  You 


Shows  125  styles.  Also  harness. 
Beautiful  color-views.  Prices  aston- 
ishingly low.  Write  me  now, 


H.  Co  Phelps.  Pres. 

TVe  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg. Co, 
Sta.  46  .Columbus.  O. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  tractKinSkim»SiB«- 

N eat.  c 1 e a n , oruaraen  • 


convenient  plan  for  the  housewife  it 
would  be  impossible  to  conceive!  No 
wonder  that  twenty-five  years  back 
more  than  half  of  the  inmates  of  in- 
sane asylums  were  farmer’s  wives;  | 
this  endless  up-and-down,  up-and-down, 
was  enough  to  drive  any  woman  crazy! 

Later  on  came  a slightly  saner  type 
of  house.  The  kitchen  was  put  on  the 
same  floor  as  the  living  rooms,  and 
the  height  of  the  house  was  reduced  to 
two,  or  at  most  two  and  a half 
stories.  But  even  so,  a vast  deal  of 
needless  stair  climbing  remained  for 
the  house  mistress,  as  she  went  about 
her  daily  duties.  Once  in  a very  great 
while  a first-story  bedroom  was  pro- 
vided; but  the  country  carpenter  al- 
ways frowned  down  on  this.  It  meant 
something  different  from  the  ways  of 
his  fathers  and  grandfathers;  and  that 
was  sufficient  reason  in  his  eyes  for 
condemning  it  utterly!  Often  and 
often,  when  building  farm  houses  plan- 
ned by  me,  have  the  older  carpenters 
calmly  departed  from  my  specifica- 
tions, following  their  own  customs  in- 
stead; and  when  called  to  account, 
they  have  thought  to  settle  everything 
by  saying  w-ith  wonderful  positiveness, 
“Oh,  you  can’t  build  a house  that  way; 
we  always  do  it  this  way!”  For  ex- 
ample, I directed  one  old  fellow  to 
plaster  the  outside  of  a frame  house, 
using  cement  mortar  and  metal  lath; 
and  I yet  remember  the  utter,  cock- 
sure certainty  of  his  scornful  reply, 
“It  won’t  hold!”  Now,  I could  point 
out  hundreds  of  houses  where  it  was 
holding,  and  had  been  for  twenty 
years;  hut  that  didn’t  worry  him  in  the 
least — he  knew  it  wouldn’t  hold! 


THE  PLASTER  BUNGALOW 

men  will  spend  three  times  that  in  to- 
bacco or  some  other  luxury  for  their 
own  pleasure,  but  will  utterly  refuse 
this  slight  added  expense  to  save  deli- 
cate, hard-worked  wives  the  constant, 
wearisome  up-and-down  of  steep  stair- 
ways! 

But,  at  any  rate,  here’s  a bungalow 


Over  beyond  the  living  room  come 
two  bed  rooms,  with  bath;  these  first- 
story  sleeping  rooms  are,  of  course,  the 
typical  feature  of  all  bungalow  de- 
signs. The  bungalow,  by  the  way,  has 
been  called  “the  country  apartment 
house;”  and  the  comparison  isn’t  bad. 
The  tremendous  popularity  of  apart- 


n di,  vicou,  — 

tal,  convenient,  cheap. 


iai,  CUll  VtMILUI. 

Lasts  all  seaioa. 

Made  of  metal,  cannot 
spill  or  tip  over,  will  not 


soil  or  injure  anythin*. 

effective. 


Guaranteed  

Of  all  dealers  or  sent 
prepnid  for  20  cents. 

HAROLD  SOMERS 
ISO  DtKtlb  Art’ 

..  Brooklyn.  H.  T. 


8 to  20  Ft  s,e*’  “a 


_ __  Wood  Pump 
Ing  dt  Power  Mill. 

For  description 
and  price  address 
Leach  Windmill  Co. 
Joiiet,  111..  U.  S.  A. 


FLOOR  PLAN 


— a farmer’s  bungalow,  not  merely  a 
city  man’s  suburban  home.  A broad 
porch  extends  along  the  entire  front; 
from  this  one  enters  the  big  living 
room.  At  one  end  of  this  room  the 
dining  table  stands;  at  need,  a curtain 
can  shut  it  off.  But  when  one  holds 
a family  reunion,  one  usually  needs  a 
mighty  deal  of  space  for  the  long 
table;  and  here  is  the  space,  ready  to 


ments  in  cities  is  due  largely  to  the 
very  great  convenience  and  saving  in 
steps  where  one  has  all  rooms  on  the 
same  floor  level;  and  the  popularity  of 
the  bungalow  depends  on  the  same 
cause.  It  looks  like  a little  thing,  of 
course — just  one.  flight  of  stairs  to 
come  down,  from  bedroom  to  first 
floor — but  ■ do  you  realize  that  the 
housewife  must  run  up  and  down  those 


stairs  a dozen  times  a day? 

It  is,  of  course,  desirable  to  utilize 
the  attic  space  in  the  second  story  by 
having  some  guest  rooms  there;  and 
so  three  extremely  comfortable  sleep- 
ing rooms  are  provided.  Naturaliy, 
however,  thffse  need  not  be  finished 
off  at  this  time;  they  can  he  'eft  until 
more  money  accumulates,  if  one 
chooses! 

Now  a word  or  two  about  the  con- 
struction. The  walls  are  built  of 
cheap,  rough  concrete  blocks,  plas- 
tered outside  with  cement  mortar,  and 
inside  with  ordinary  white  plastering, 
this  will  give  an  extremely  attractive, 
durable  and  yet  inexpensive  house. 
The  porches  all  have  cement  floors, 
this  is  far  more  economical,  in  the 
long  run,  than  wood  flooring.  Shingles 
are  used  for  gables,  roofs  and  dor- 
mers; they  are  really  the  most  desir- 
able roof  covering  one  can  have.  Slate, 
of  course,  is  more  fireproof,  but  unless 
the  very  best  quality  is  purchased,  it 
will  need  repairs  long  before  shingles, 
and  a slate  roof  makes  very  hot  upper 
rooms!  Tin  is  of  frightfully  inferior 
quality,  these  days,  unless  constantly 
repainted,  it  will  rust  out  in  a very  few 
years.  As  a matter  of  fact,  an  archi- 
i tect  friend  of  mine  showed  me  some 
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unpainted  samples  of  tin  that  had  lain 
outside  his  window  for  six  months  or 
more;  they  were  all  badly  rusted,  but 
some  expensive,  “high-grade”  samples 
were  in  worse  condition  than  the 
cheaper  sorts.  And  “ready  roofing,” 
while  valuable  enough  for  outbuildings 
or  even  barns,  is  hardly  the  sort  of 
thing  one  wants  on  a house.  Copper, 
terra-cotta  tile  or  asbestos  shingles 
are  all  very  desirable,  but  expensive. 

In  previous  numbers  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  I have  discussed  at  length 
questions  of  heating,  plumbing,  water 
supply  and  so  forth;  there  isn’t  any 
need  to  go  over  these  again.  But 
whatever  you  do,  be  sure  that  any- 
thing you  buy  is  properly  guaranteed; 
for  there  is  an  immense  amount  of 
cheap  stuff  on  the  market,  that  will 
last  perhaps  six  months!  It  is  called 
“competition”  stuff  by  the  trade,  and 
is  intended  to  go  in  the  small  subur- 
ban houses  that  are  springing  up  in 
rows  of  two  or  three  hundred  all  about 
our  large  cities.  Of  course,  these 
houses  are  meant  for  sale;  and  it’s  a 
rather  sad  commentary  on  our  modern 
life  that  the  average  house  purchaser 
insists  above  all  else  on  cheapness; 
he  won’t  pay  more  than  just  so  much 
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it  by  now,  but  they  were  a sorry  lot 
for  a couple  of  years. 

I have  since  used  soap  to  rub  on  the 
trees,  and  as  long  as  it  is  not  washed 
off  by  rain  or  snow  it  is  fairly  effec- 
tive in  keeping  rabbits  off,  but  it  is  not 
entirely  to  be  depended  upon.  Wrap- 
ping the  tree  with  wooden  veneer,  coil- 
ed wire  or  screen  wrappers  is  the  only 
absolute  protection. 

Colorado.  MARCUS  PETERSON. 

* 

In  your  April  issue  I read  an  article 
advising  the  use  of  axle,  grease  to  keep 
rabbits  from  gnawing  young  trees.  I 
tried  this  same  experiment  a few  years 
ago,  and  it  kept  the  rabbits  off  all 
right,  but  when  spring  came  90  per 
cent  of  the  trees  failed  to  leaf  out,  and 
the  bark  was  entirely  killed  where  the 
axle  grease  was  applied.  Such  a 
method  of  preventing  rabbits  is  a 
risky  and  dangerous  process  and  is 
not  to  be  advised  under  any  circum- 
stances, judging  by  my  experience. 

Idaho.  S.  A.  WEAVER. 

it 

I notice  in  the  April  number  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  an  inquiry  in  regard  to 
using  axle  grease  to  keep  rabbits  from 


SIDE  ELEVATION 

for  a six-room  house,  on  a fifty-foot 


lot!  And  so  the  real  estate  operators 
are  driven  by  the  force  of  competition 
to  cheapen  the  cost  of  these  houses  in 
every  way  possible;  naturally,  some- 
thing has  to  suffer.  The  end  is,  that 
the  purchaser  pays  perhaps  three 
thousand  dollars  for  a house  and  lot; 
and  in  a year’s  time  he  has  spent  $300 
in  repairs!  Sometimes  these  “com- 
petition” plumbing  fixtures  and  boil- 
ers are  offered  for  sale  to  farmers; 
the  prices  look  mighty  attractive,  no- 
doubt, but — how  about  the  guarantee? 
Anything  of  this  sort  should  be  war- 
ranted by  the  manufacturers  for  at 
least  one  year,  against  everything 
save  accidental  injury. 

Just  a final  word — the  cost  of  the 
house.  Have  you  read  The  Fruit- 
Grower  for  the  past  five  months?  Yes? 
Then  you  will  understand  how  perfect- 
ly useless  it  is  to  give  any  general  es- 
timate of  cost;  but  take  these  pages 
to  your  local  builder,  he  can  give  you 
a far  better  idea  of  price  than  I pos- 
sibly can,  at  this  distance! 

WILLIAM  DRAPER  BRINCKLE. 

■Sjif. 

More  Experience  with  Axle  Grease. 

In  answer  to  your  question  in  the 
April  issue,  if  any  reader  has  tried 
axle  grease  treatment  for  rabbits,  I 
have,  and  so  have  two  of  my  nearest 
neighbors,  for  which  we  are  extremely 
sorry.  It  may  be  funny  to  watch  rab- 
bits ‘wrinkle  their  noses  and  spat,  spat 
'with  the  hind  foot,”  but  when  six 
months  or  so  later  the  bark  begins  to 
shrivel  up  and  crack,  the  laugh  is  all 

Ion  the  other  side  of  the  fence. 

My  trees  were  small,  just  set  out, 
and  since  they  did  not  get  a very 
■ eavy  application,  they  were  injured 
ess  than  were  the  trees  of  my  neigh- 
bors. Unfortunately  the  neighbor  on 
he  north  had  trees  which  were  con- 
siderably larger  than  mine,  and  acting 
on  the  principle  that  if  a little  is  good, 
more  is  better,  he  gave  them  two  ap- 
plications during  the  summer  and  fall, 
with  the  result  that  he  nearly  killed 
a of  his  trees.  They  have  out-grown 


gnawing  peach  trees.  For  the  benefit 
of  the  party  making  the  inquiry  I will 
say  that  the  growers  here  tried  it  two 
years  ago  and  lost  thousands  of  trees. 
The  rabbits  did  not  bother  the  trees 
with  it  on,  but  the  grease  got  the  trees. 

I had  a block  of  3,000  Elbertas  I used 
it  on,  that  were  two  years  old.  While 
the  grease  did  not  kill  very  many  for 
me,  the  bark  on  the  trees  where  the 
grease  was  used  seemed  dead,  and  the 
trees  made  no  growth  until  new  bark 
was  formed.  It  may  be  that  our  cli- 
mate had  something  to  do  with  this, 
but  from  our  experience  I would  cer- 
tainly not  advise  the  use  of  axle  grease 
on  fruit  trees.  F.  B.  FUNK. 

Oklahoma. 

it  it 

Manure  Spreader  Increased  Potato 
Yield. 

Some  years  ago  I rented  a farm  of 
160  acres  in  the  Elk  Horn  River  Val- 
ley in  Nebraska  for  $300  cash  rent. 
Three  weeks  after  I went  there  from 
South  Dakota  I had  only  28  cents  in 
cash,  and  among  strangers.  That  fall 
after  my  corn  and  oats  crop  was  sold, 

I had  $400,  $300  of  which  went  for 
rent,  leaving  $100  to  support  myself 
and  family  of  four  small  children.  I 
was  too  poor  to  move,  so  I saw  some- 
thing must  be  done. 

We  lived  one  mile  from  town,  so  I 
began  hauling  manure.  In  the  spring 
of  the  third  year  I bought  a manure 
spreader  and  planned  to  grow  a few 
acres  of  potatoes.  For  this  purpose  1 
made  an  application  of  thirty  loads  of 
manure  to  each  acre,  on  top  of  the 
corn  stalks.  When  planting  time  came 
I took  a riding  lister  and  I opened  a 
rather  deep  furrow  between  each  corn 
row,  dropped  the  potatoes  by  hand. 
These  were  covered  with  a cultivator 
from  which  I had  removed  two  shov- 
els, and  set  the  others  rather  close  to- 
gether, so  as  to  leave  as  much  of  the 
manure  between  the  rows  to  be 
brought  over  the  potatoes  by  later  cul- 
tivation. 

At  harvest  the  potatoes  were  dug 
with  an  eleyated  digger  drawn  by  six 
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The  Light-Weight 
Wonder 


YI^ILL  make  your  ditches — level  your 
* ' — grade  roads,  throw  up 

borders  at  X the  usual  expense.  It’s  the. 

Many  Purpose  Machine — the  Irrigationist’s 
best  investment — the  handy  tool  which  you 
will  find  use  for  every  day  in  the  year — 
thousands  in  use.  Our  new  catalog  full 
of  pictures  of  the  machine  at  work,  shows 
how  it  will  save  you  money.  Send 
post  card  for  it,  name  of  nearest  agent 
and  distributing  point. 

Baker  Manufacturing  Go. 

530  Hunter  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

You  will  confer  a great  favor  upon  us  as  well  as  the  advertiser  if  you  mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when  writing. 
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Rubber  Roofing 


Warranted  For  Twenty. Five  Year8. 

FR  TIGHT  PAin  To  Any  Station  East  ol  Rock,  Moui- 
rnciun  I ■ Mill  tains,  except  Texas,  Colo- 
rado, New  Mexico,  N.  Dakota,  S.  Dakota,  Wyoming 
Montana.  Special  prices  to  these  states  on  request. 
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- Weighs  55  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  *1.50  per  roll. 

TERMS  CASH:  We  save  you  the  wholesalers’  and  retailers’  nrofit  These 

special  prices  only  hold  good  to r immediate  shipment. 

Indestructible  by  Heat.  Cold.  Sun  or  Rain. 

Write  tor  FREE  SAMPLES  or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement  Satisfaetinn 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  refer  you  to  Southern  niSSS?Krt£5?B£E 

_CENTURY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Dept.  503. 


wr-r  , , Scientific  farming  is  the  — 

— » , . kind  that  pays  ; and  Planet  Jrs  are  scientific  farming  and" 

- gardening  implements.  They  do  the  work  of  3 to  6 men-do  it  Pette^LaA/W 
- ? f blgge^  and  better  crops.  They  are  backed  by  over  35  years’  practical  study  40^* 
>of  farm  and  garden  needs.  Every  Planet  Jr  is  fully  guaranteed.  7 % 

| New  No.  10  j Planet  Jr  Horse-Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Hiller  combines  the  most  valuable 

tet^r  56  C S and  beSt  horse-hoes-  Small  -d  light. 

JNq- 381  Planet  Jr  Single- Wheel  Disc-Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  is  * ' 

, made  with  the  new  Planet  Jr  pressed-steel  frame  that  makes  it  more  durabiT than 
1 ever.  Has  3 adjustable  d1Scs  on  each  side;  new-idea  pronged  cultivator  Leuf 
^and  plow  attachment  readily  changed  for  depth.  P 8 cultlvator  teeth- 

W I*ifn  for  comPlete  illustrated  1911  Planet  Jr 
YY  IUC  catalogue  describing  seeders,  double  and 

single  wheel  hoes,  one  and  two  horse  imple- 
”7  ments — for  every  farm  and  garden 
* need.  Free  and postpaid,  t 

. — - __  S L Allen  & Co  ■ 

” ~ Boat  II07C  Philada  Pa 


J.  H.  Hale,  the  "Peach  King.''  writes:"  The  Double  Action  ‘Cutaway’  is 
a splendid  tool.  I use  it  in  polishing  off  my  peach  orchards  several  times  a 
year.  A good  pair  of  horses  handle  it  all  right.”  times  a 

• Tk®  genuine  Cutaway  tools  are  used  and  endorsed  by  successful  nrrhmvt 
ISIS  from  coast  to  const  and  bay  to  gulf  * successrut  oichaid- 

2S I85SRSS!-  « 


UTAWAY  ORCHARD 


ACTION 

HARROW 


Every  orchardist  and  fruit  grower  should  have  one  or  more  of  these  labor  savers 
and  fruit  makers.  They  will  positively  pay  for  themselves  in  one  season.  To  investi- 
gate is  to  be  convinced. 


Thorough  cultivation  makes  large  crops.  Stirring  the  soil  lets  in  the  air,  sunshine 
life,  and  kills  foul  vegetation.  The  “Cutaway”  disk  slices,  stirs,  lifts,  twists 

i PH  r.  no  cm  1 Ft  a y > t r*a  4 ‘Drop  . ur  1 v1  * iTaat  n ... . — 1 ; 1.  . 1 .1  . , , , 


~ - ^ ‘ viivcu,  euio,  mu’,  in  isttl 

Tools  run  lighter  and  do  better  work  than 


and  new 

and  aerates  the  soil.  Clark’s  ‘‘Cutaway 
any  other  machine.  Lasts  a lifetime. 

Send  today  for  new  catalog,  “ Intensive  Cultivation .”  Of  course,  it’s  free. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY 

968  MAIN  STREET  UICCANUM,  CONNECTICUT 


horses.  This  left  all  of  the  potatoes  in 
plain  sight  on  top  of  the  ground;  then 
I removed  the  cylinder  from  the  ma- 
nure spreader,  put  a board  in  its  place 
and  then  pickers  loaded  the  potatoes 
into  the  spreader  box.  When  the  box 
was  filled  the  spreader  was  driven  to 
a pit,  backed  a little,  then  the  potatoes 
were  cranked  out,  sixty  bushels  in 
about  a minute,  without  being  bruised 
in  any  way. 

By  manuring  the  ground  as  I did, 
and  the  cultural  method  I followed,  I 
was  able  to  produce  300  bushels  per 
acre,  whereas  the  usual  yield  consist- 
ed of  about  seventy-five  bushels.  Some 
persons  may  be  inclined  to  criticize 
me  for  not  plowing  the  ground  before 
I planted  the  seed,  but  the  yield  which 
I have  obtained  by  this  method  justi- 
fies the  belief  that  it  is  a success.  And 
as  for  the  manure  spreader,  if  such  a 
machine  is  diligently  used  for  thirty 
days  on  a short  haul,  it  will  pay  for 
itself  more  than  once. 

Washington.  F.  R.  PARKS. 

Please  make  it  a point  to  mention 
The  Fruit-Grower  when  you  write  to 
advertisers..  We’ll  appreciate  it. 


JONES  POTATO  BUG  KILLER 

A powder  applied  dry— Death  to  potato  bugs— 
Saves  carrying  water— Cheaper  than  Spray— One 
application  often  sufficient  to  keep  off  bugs  for 
entire  season.— Does  not  injure  vines— perfectly  safe. 

JONES  CABBAGE  WORM  KILLER 
sure  death  to  cabbage  worms  and  cucumber  bugs. 

THE  BEETLE  POTATO  DUSTER 

Both  hand  and  horse  machines  furnished  with 
cart  complete  takingone  to  fourrows  should  be  used 
to  apply  these  powders.  Dry  process  saves  time, 
labor  and  cost,  does  more  thorough  work.  No 
experience  needed,  follow  directions.  These  ma- 
chines and  powders  end  your  bug  and  worm  troubles. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

O.  S.  JONES  SEED  CO. 

Box  733  D Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
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UR  HOME  FOLKS 


Conducted  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Motherby.  Address  all 
Communications  to  Home  Editor  The  Fruit-Grower 


A Fine  Idea. 

Dear  Mrs.  Motherby:  Please  allow 

me  a little  corner  in  our  home  folks’ 
circle  to  tell  of  the  box  we  sent  the 
orphan  babies  for  Easter.  It  was  not 
a very  large  box,  but  a great  many 
loving  thoughts  went  into  the  prepar- 
ing of  the  little  garments  we  placed  in 
it.  The  beginning  of  our  Easter  box 
was  this  way,  if  you  will  pardon  me 
for  speaking  of  ourselves  for  a mo- 
ment: My  two  daughters  are  in  school 

all  week,  one  as  teacher,  the  other  a 
student.  So,  of  course,  when  they 
come  home,  we  try  to  talk  over  all  the 
interesting  things  that  have  happened, 
or  we  have  read,  during  the  time  they 
are  away. 

I chanced  to  remark  one  day,  that  I 
wished  I might  have  sent  the  orphans 
a Christmas  box.  Betty  said,  “What  1 
orphans,  mamma?”  I told  them  then 
how  you  had  been  trying  to  get  peo- 
ple interested  in  the  work  that  seemed 
very  dear  to  you,  and  I knew  it  must 
be  a worthy  work.  They  were  inter- 
ested at  once,  and  Betty  said,  Why 
not  send  an  Easter  offering  instead?” 

I agreed  at  once  that  it  would  be 
the  very  thing  to  do.  One  day  soon 
after,  I went  on  a tour  of  inspection, 
through  shelves,  boxes  and  closets. 
The  result  Was  an  assortment  of  gar- 
ments that  had  been  laid  away  against 
the  time  when  the  might  be  of  use  to 
some  one.  I never  destroy  a garment 
that  we  can  no  longer  use,  if  it  is  still 
whole  and  good,  for  there  is  usually 
some  one  who  will  be  glad  to  get  it. 

Prom  the  scrap  bag  was  gleaned 
enough  material  for  five  underwaists 
and  two  little  dresses.  One  little 
dress  was  made  from  a waist  that  was 
out  of  date;  one  with  the  big  sleeves 
of  several  seasons  ago.  I am  going 
into  this  so  minutely  to  show  that  al- 
most everyone  could  give  something, 
if  they  would  only  think  about  it. 
Betty’s  time  is  so  occupied  with  a 
number  of  things  besides  teaching  that 
she  had  no  time  for  sewing,  so  her 
contribution  was  new  material  and 
some  ready-made  garments.  Mine 
consisted  in  putting  everything  in 
good  repair,  cutting  and  making  new 
garments,  and  sister  sewed  on  but- 
tons and  worked  buttonholes. 

My  mother  and  two  of  my  sisters 
joined  us,  and  we  have  each  put  in 
our  little  offerings.  Not  much,  any 
of  it,  yet  we  have  each  done  what  we 
could,  and  enoyed  the  doing  of  it. 

We  are  hoping  that  each  garment 
will  be  exactly  what  some  one  needs. 

We  planned  to  pack  the  box  on  Mon- 
day evening,  then  partake  of  a 
“Dutch”  lunch;  after  which  the  rest 
of  the  evening  would  be  spent  in  con- 
versation and  music. 

But  “the  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and 
men,”  etc.— The  others  all  enjoyed  the 
lunch,  likewise  the  conversation  and 
music.  For  myself  I was  at  the*  sta- 
tion three  miles  out  in  the  country 
waiting  for  the  car  that  didn’t  come. 
I waited  until  it  was  too  late  to  go 
back  and  hitch  up  and  drive  into  town, 
so  I missed  the  lunch. 
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•will  do. 


1 went  in  the  next  afternoon  and  we 
packed  the  box.  And  into  it  went  love 
and  kindly  feeling,  and  a prayer  that 
all  their  needs  may  be  supplied;  yes, 
and  some  tears,  for  the  “littlest  girl  of 
all,”  who  is  only  three,  thought  that 
“giving  to  the  little  orphan  babies 
meant  giving  her  own  beloved  “daddy 
and  “mother”  to  them,  and  that  was 
more  than  her  baby  heart  could  stand. 

But  when  she  knew  she  need  not  do 
that,  she  helped  as  happy  as  could  be. 

We  expect  to  keep  adding  to  this 
“mite.”  Fruit  in  the  summer,  and 
other  boxes  in  the  fall  and  winter. 
Other  friends  are  interested,  and  v.e 
expect  to  do  greater  things  in  the  fu- 
ture.— Aunt  Lila. 

Now,  sisters,  don’t  you  wish  you  had 
celebrated  Easter  in  this  lovely  way? 

I don’t  see  why  I hadn’t  thought  of  it, 
myself;  but  I didn’t.  Mrs.  I mean, 
“Aunt  Lila,”  sent  a list  of  the  gar- 
ments packed  in  that  box,  and  I d give 
it  place  here  if  I had  space.  But  it  is 
longer  than  she  would  lead  you  to  be- 
lieve. RUTH  MOTHERBY. 

it 

Orphans’  Friends. 

I wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
you  for  having  enlisted  my  interest  in 
the  Orphans’  Home,  for  I find  much 
joy  and  happiness  in  the  work.  Al- 
though some  of  my  past  plans  have 
come  to  grief,  I am  at  it  again  and 
with  even  more  vigor  than  before,  for 
I do  want  it  made  possible  that  more 
homeless  innocents  may  find  shelter 
and  tender,  loving  care.  It  is  the  best 
work  we  can  find  to  do  for  the  Master. 
There  are  so  many  ways  in  which  we 
can  help,  if  we  will  only  try.  I won- 
der if  the  good  people  of  the  “home 
band”  have  ever  heard  of  saving  their 
waste  paper?  A ladies’  aid  society 
near  here  gathered  up  a carload  and 
cleared  $60;  not  a mean  sum  to  send 
in  at  once,  is  it?  I can’t  tell  yet  what 
the  fruit  crop  will  be  this  year,  but  I 
for  one  will  see  that  I plant  a few  ex- 
tra rows  of  beans  and  tomatoes  which 
will  furnish  several  dozen  cans. 

I will  give  my  recipe  for  canning 
string  beans,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  do  not  know  how: 

Prepare  tender  string  beans  as  for 
immediate  use,  put  on  to  boil  in  slight- 
ly salted  water,  and  when  almost  done 
add  enough  good  vinegar  to  give  a 
mild  sour  taste,  about  a cupful  to  two 
gallons  of  beans;  more  if  the  vinegar 
is  weak.  When  the  beans  are  tender, 
but  not  too  soft,  put  them  into  glass 
jars  and  seal.  When  wanted,  drain 
off  liquid,  put  on  fresh  water,  drain 
again,  and  boil  for  half  an  hour  in 
pork  or  beef  stock.  Or,  if  wanted  for 
salad,  simply  heat,  add  pepper,  a little 
onion,  cut  fine,  and  some  hot  fried 
meat  dripings,  and  more  vinegar,  if 
liked. 

In  canning  tomatoes,  I always  drop 
them,  after  peeling,  in  a large  pan  of 
boiling  water;  let  boil  just  long  enough 
to  heat  through  well,  taking  care  not 
to  break  them,  then  take  them  out 
with  perforated  spoon,  fill  the  jars  and 
seal.  They  are  so  much  nicer  than 
when  cut  in  pieces  and  cooked  in  their 
own  juice.  Be  careful  to  remove  all 
the  hard  core. 

MRS.  EDW.  SMITH. 

It  is  with  much  interest  that  I have 
noticed  your  work  in  behalf  of  the  lit- 
tle orphans.  Surely  it  is  true  mission- 
ary work.  Yes,  begin  early  -at  once 
with  your  call  for  subscriptions  of  fruit 
donations.  I am  sure  the  babies  enjoy 
the  fruit,  as  all  children  do.  Put  us 
down  for  one  dozen  quarts  of  different 
kinds  of  fruits,  from  strawberries  to 
apples.  Donation  will  be  sent  in  Sep- 
tember or  sooner,  if  needed. 

Oklahoma.  D.  N.  LEERSKOV. 

* 

Life  on  the  Farm. 

For  several  years  I have  read  tha 
Home  Department  in  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er. Lately  I have  been  much  inter- 
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Don’t  Let  Your  Surplus  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  Go  to  Waste 

Thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables go  to  waste  every  season.  It  may  be 
L the  market  is  overstocked,  prices  low,  or 
the  supply  must  be  disposed  of  at  once, 
whatever  the  cause,  the  farmer  who 
will  invest  a few  dollars  in  a 


Canning  Outfit 


for  taking  care  of  the  farm  or  garden  produce 
that  cannot  be  sold  will  be  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  money  he  can  make  upon  his  invest- 
ment. We’ll  start  you  out  with  everything 
needed  to  make  a complete  canning  factory  on 
the  farm.  Stahl  Canning  Outfits  are  the  best 
, and  cheapest,  made  in  all  sizes,  fully  guaranteed. 
Catalogue  describing  these  Canners  and  telling  how  to 
market  canned  goods  to  the  best  advantage  sent  free  on  request. 
F.  S-  STAHL  Box  302  S»  Quincy’  Hl* 
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on  a Buggy  by  buying  direct  from  us. 
Why  pay  the  retail  dealers  enormous 
profits  when  you  can  buy  direct  from 
us  and  save  BOTH  the  Whole- 
saler’s and  the  Retailer’s  profits?  We 
save  you  $35.00  on  a Buggy,  $60.00  on  a 
Surrey,  $40.00  on  a Farm  Wagon.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Write  lor  FREE  Catalogue  and 
Delivered  Prices. 
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MUTUAL  CARRIAGE  & HARNESS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  25  , East  St.  Louis,  III. 


ested  in  some  of  the  letters  about  the 
hardships  of  a farmer’s  wife.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  only  the  discontented 
wives  write  on  the  subject,  and  that 
only  the  hard  part  of  life  that  some 
farmers  have,  has  been  pictured.  Re- 
member that  of  all  classes  of  workers 
there  are  some  that  are  down  in  the 
rut,  and  will  so  remain. 

On  the  average  farm  you  will  find 
the  wife  busy,  but  happy.  Is  not  the 
husband  also  busy?  Are  they  not  work- 
ing together  to  make  their  home  a 
place  for  comfort  and  pleasure? 

The  husband,  it  is  true,  has  riding 
implements,  gasoline  engines  and  va- 
rious other  helps;  hut  the  wife  has  her 
incubators,  cream  separators,  washing 
machine  and  oil  stoves. 

She  has  a great  deal  of  work  to  do, 
and  has  also  many  cares;  but  it  is  her 
work,  and  there  is  a pleasure  in  doing 
it  well  and  knowing,  when  night 
comes,  that  she  has  so  much  accom- 
plished and  now  can  enjoy  the  books 
and  papers  with  her  family. 

The  farmer’s  wife  has  as  many 
pleasures  as  anyone.  At  home  she  has 
her  flowers,  magazines  and  books; 
she  has  the  ’phone  for  little  neighbor- 
ly chats,  the  horse  and  buggy  for  driv- 
ing, and  on  many  farms  we  find  the 
auto.  Then  she  has  Sunday  school  to 
attend,  also  quiltings,  rag  tackings, 
surprise  parties,  picnics  and  innumer- 
able other  events  that  can  only  occur 
among  the  healthy,  light-hearted,  so- 
ciable country  people. 

Some  seem  to  think  that  the  farm- 
ere’s  wife  is  the  poorest  dressed  wom- 
an of  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  most 
awkward  and  unattractive.  In  a few 
cases  this  may  be  true,  but  as  a rule 
the  woman  on  the  farm  looks  as  neat 
and  attractive  and  as  much  in  the 
fashion — though  most  of  them  are  too 
sensible  to  go  to  extremes— as  her  city 
friend. 

I noticed  in  one  place  that  someone 
said,  “No  wonder  that  our  girls  refuse 
to  become  farmers’  wives.”  Are  they 
refusing? 

Why  do  our  country  girls,  who  go  to 
the  city  to  live,  finally  turn  hack  to 
the  farm  and  become  farmers’  wives? 
Simply  because  they  have  learned  that 
life  on  the  farm  with  meadows,  or- 
chards, gardens,  brooks,  trees  and  an 
endless  supply  of  fresh  air  and  cool 
shade,  is  undoubtedly  better  than  the 
fashionable  house,  indifferent  crowds, 


When 


you  come  home 
tired  after  a hard 
day’s  work,  there’s 
nothing  to  refresh 
you  like  the  delight- 
ful music  of  the 


Victor. 


Why  not  hear  the  Victor?  Write 
us  today  and  we’ll  send  you  complete  cata- 
logs of  the  Victor  and  Victor  Records  and 
tell  you  the  nearest  Victor  dealer.  Hewi 
gladly  play  Victor  music  for  you,  and  sell 
you  a Victor  ($10  to  $100)  or  Victor- Victrola 
($75  to  $250)  on  easy  terms  if  desired. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

1 Ird  and  Cooper  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributor* 


To  get  best  results,  use  only 
Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records 


Victor 
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Trained  Salesmen  earn  from  $1,200.00  to 
$10,000.00  a year  and  expenses.  Hundreds  ol 
good  positions  now  open.  No  experience  need- 
id  to  get  one  of  them.  We  will  aHSistyoutc 
secure  a position  where  you  can  get  Practical, 
Experience  as  a Salesman  and  earn  a good  sal 
ary  while  vou  are  learning.  Write  today  for nil 
particular's,  list  of  good  positions  we  now  havf, 
open  and  testimonials  from  hundreds  of  met 
recently  placed  in  good  positions.  - 

Address  Nearest  Office,  Dept 


National  Salesmen’s  Training  Association 
Chicago  New  York  Kansas  City  Seattle  NewOrleani 


AGENTS -$45^_AWE^| 


JiDon't  Throw  lt^ 
^Awav, 


.'.-tNT  CATCH 


Mend  all  leak,  in.tantl  j in  ptanitetrare,  hot  aster  tags,  tin.  copper 
cooking  utensils,  ete.  No  beet,  .older,  cement  or  rivet.  L”  .wtSi 
them.  Fltany  Burfeoe.  Smooth.  Sample  hoi,  lOo.  Complete  tor  , a»»OT.o 
eiies,  26c,  postpaid.  Wonderful  opportune  for  lire  agentB.  W rite  tody 

finllfttte  Mfg.  Co.  Box  203  Amsterdam,  N.  Y 


MARKET  G ARDENERSTAPE1 


Weekly  Market  Growers  Journal — only  paper  print 
especially  for  vegetable  growers.  $1.00  a 
sues.  For  10  cents  and  names  of  tbree  market  gaide 
ers  we  will  send  it  ten  weeks.  Send  .^VrTfi  RO' 
copies— it  is  the  best  way  to  judge.  MARKET  trim 
ERS  JOURNAL,  543  Walker  Bldg.,  Louisville, 
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noise,  dust,  impure  air  and  vegetables, 
fruits,  milk,  butter,  eggs  and  other  eat- 
ables that  must  first  pass  through  doz- 
ens of  hands  before  theirs. 

Of  course,  there  may  be  some  wom- 
en on  the  farm  who  do  more  work 
than  is  necessary,  who  do  it  the  hard- 
est way  and  who  are  never  through 
complaining  about  it;  but  it  is  most 
probable  that  these  women  would  be 
discontented,  no  matter  where  they 
lived  or  what  they  did. 

• Do  not  think  that  life  on  a farm  is  a 
never-ending  list  of  drudgeries,  but 
know  that  it  is  the  purest  and  most 
pleasant  life  to  live. 

SYLVA  GOODRUM. 

Home  Water  Supply. 

In  response  to  the  request  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  for  descriptions  of  farm- 
house water  systems  in  use  by  its  sub- 
scribers, I want  to  tell  you  of  one  we 
have  used  since  1900. 

Our  kitchen  faces  south,  with  the 
well  near  by.  The  bathroom  is  to 
the  north  of  the  kitchen.  We  have  an 
ordinary  force  pump  with  a two-way 
valve  below  the  frost  line.  A one  and 
one-fourth  inch  pipe  extends  under 
ground  from  the  valve  to  the  wall  of 
the  bathroom,  then  up  the  wall  to 
near  the  ceiling,  where  an  elbow  car- 
ries the  water  over  into  an  eighty-gal 
Ion  supply  tank,  whose  top  is  fourteen 
inches  below  the  ceiling,  and  the  bot- 
tom seven  feet  six  inches  above  the 
floor.  From  this  tank  the  cold  water 
is  piped  to  the  bath,  lavatory,  kitchen, 
closet  and  boiler;  from  the  boiler  an- 
other pipe  carries  the  hot  water. 

This  arrangement  gives  us  all  the 
conveniences  except  the  shower  bath, 
for  that  the  supply  tank  would  require 
a greater  elevation. 

An  overflow  pipe  leads  from  near 
the  top  of  the  supply  tank,  through  the 
wall  of  the  house,  near  the  well  to 
give  warning  when  the  tank  is  full. 

We  have  the  boiler  in  the  bathroom, 
where  we  get  the  benefit  of  the  heat 
. from  it.  Our  supply  tank  is  lined  with 
galvanized  iron,  which  is  not  durable. 

1 recommend  copper  lining. 

Our  sewer  consists  of  a four-inch 
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tile,  opening  into  a ditch  250  feet 
away,  and  has  proved  satisfactory. 

About  five  minutes’  pumping  daily 
supplies  the  house  when  the  bath  is 
not  used.  The  cost,  exclusive  of  the 
kitchen  range  with  the  necessary 
water  jacket,  was  $175,  a small  mat- 
ter, when  compared  with  the  advan- 
tages of  the  system. 

C.  E.  BENNETT 

Why  Blame  the  Women? 

The  world  seems  never  to  tire  of 
blaming  the  woman  when  things  don’t 
go  to  suit  it.  Old  Adam  still  seems  to 
consider  that  to  be  the  cheapest  and 
easiest  way  of  shifting  the  burden  of 
blame  that  he  is  not  manly  enough  to 
bear  himself.  But  what  shall  we  say 
ot  the  daughters  of  Adam  who,  in 
their  effort  to  prove  that  they  have 
more  of  good  old  Adam  than  of  sin- 
ning Eve  in  their  make-up,  take  siues 
wi  their  father  in  his  denunciation 
Ot  woman,  and  hope  to  hoist  them- 
selves to  his  high  moral  plane  by 
tramping  upon  the  bodies  of  sister 
women  whom  they  have  denounced? 

1 have  very  little  patience  with  wom- 
en who  seek  a cheap  notoriety  by  join 
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Take  it  away-Jake 
it  away  Jin  laughing 
myself  to  death' 
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That  s what  they  all  say  when  they 
see  Kellogg's  Funny  Jungleland 
Book.  Funniest  thingyou  ever  saw 
- like  going  to  the  Circus 


Moving  pictures  of  animals— changing 
heads  and  legs— dancing,  singing,  skat 
ing.  JUU  combinations  of  laughs. 


THIS  IS  THE  WAY  TO  GET 

THIS  25  c BOOK  FREE! 


SjSftfckiee!  CouP°n  ProPerly  filled  out,  andVe  will 


If  yourgrocerdon’t 
handle  Kellogg’s 
try  another  place;  if 
they  don’t  keep  it,  send 
us  10c  in  stamps  along 
with  the  Coupon  to  cover 
the  cost  of  postage  and 
packing,  and  the  name  of 
your  regular  grocer  and  we 
will  mail  you  the  book. 


« To  The  Kellogg  Toasted  Corn  Flake  Co. 
Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


10.  | 
i 


° * oc4*  . ivio.  _ 

P^se  gemi  me  a KeU°aa  Jungleland  Tiool  for  which  / - 
‘"close  you  the  tope  of  2 packages  Kellogg’ s 'iZudCorl  f 


Name  | 


Address 


t Grocer'*  Name 

t Address 


NONE  GENUINE  WITHOUT 
THIS  SIGNATURE 


mg  m a popular  cry  against  any  phase 
of  womanhood. 


I>  too,  see  that  the  country  suffers 
and  is  likely  to  suffer  more,  because  of 


,,  - ‘““a;,  uceuuse  oi 

the  abandonment  of  the  farm;  but  I 
no  not  acknowledge  for  one  minute 
that  women  are  to  blame.  I am  a farm- 
er s wife;  my  most  intimate  friends 

are  the  wives  of  farmers;  two  of  my 
l daughters  married  farmers,  while  the 
Iher  two  married  city  men.  I have 
, elauves  enough  living  both  on  farms 
.and  in  the  city  to  enable  me  to  judge 
| vaf ,Uatl0Tn  fair]Y  well,  more  especial- 

comm  the  L°rd  Save  me  my  share  of 

S/nSe’  and  f0r  years  we  fiave 
ibeStnlbedt0  and  read  enough  of  the 

with  r?dica,s  to  keep  us  in  touch 

: tk  tfle  thought  of  the  day. 

!ersWahde  Ihere  are  fools  among  farm- 

e s an  u ° am°nS  the  Wives  of  farm- 
fscZl Tw  *nvest*Sator  would  soon 

Sreatlr V Country  fools  are  not 

eater  in  proportion  than  city  fools. 


And  if  the  city  Solomon  is  so  over- 
whelming in  numbers,  how  does  it  hap- 
pen that  we  are  always  recruiting  the 
ranks  of  our  wise  men  from  among 
those  who  were  born  and  bred  in  the 
country?  And  how  does  it  happen  that 
the  country  mother  is  so  much  better 
informed  as  to  current  literature  than 
her  city  sister  who  is  supposed  to  have 
nothing  to  do  but  read?  You  think 
she  isn’t?  Just  take  time,  then,  to 
make  inquiries;  and  be  fair  about  it. 
Don  t compare  the  best  educated 
American  woman  in  the  city  with  some 
foreign  immigrant  who  is  just  learning 
to  live  in  the  country.  An  honest  in- 
vestigation along  this  line  would  sur- 
prise our  educators.  I know  dozens  of 
women  who,  as  girls,  lived  in  the  coun- 
try and  found  plenty  of  time  to  keep 
up  with  the  printed  records  of  the 
worlds  work;  but  since  they  have 
moved  to  the  city  they  say  themselves 
that  they  no  longer  know  what  is  go- 
ing on  because  they  no  longer  have 
time  to  read.  Their  time  is  filled  with 
trifles,  now. 

Not  long  ago,  the  extension  division 
°f  the  University  of  Minnesota  offered 
prizes  for  the  best  essays  for  and 
against  life  on  the  farm  as  opposed  to 
life  in  the  city.  The  two  best  essays 
in  favor  of  farm  life  were  written  by 
girls;  the  two  best  in  favor  of  city  life 
were  written  by  boys.  All  four  writers 
were  children  of  farmers.  Do  you  see 
any  sign  post  there? 

The  girls  preferred  farm  life  because 
of  its  freedom  from  temptation  as  com- 
pared with  city  life;  its  comparative 
healthfulness;  its  leisure  to  do  the 
things  that  count;  its  quiet  peaceful- 
ness; its  wholesome  food.  They  de- 
clared that  in  these  days  of  modern 
conveniences  the  work  was  not  bur- 
densome; that,  in  the  many  high 
schools  and  consolidated  rural  schools 
they  were  enabled  to  get  as  good  a 
loundation  for  an  education  as  they 
could  get  in  the  city,  and  without  be- 
ing exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the  city, 
and  that  if  they  wished  to  go  on  with 
their  education  when  old  enough  to  ap- 


preciate it,  the  opportunity  was  usual 
ly  afforded  them. 

The  boys  argued  against  farm  life 
because  they  had  to  work  too  hard  for 
what  they  got;  there  were  no  vaca- 
tions, no  salaries,  no  days  off;  they 
were  engaged  in  work  that  could  not 
be  neglected!  They  have  no  time  for 
social  pleasures,  they  see  too  little  of 
life,  and  are  therefore  too  apt  to  form 
narrow  judgments.  On  account  of  the 
conveniences  of  the  city,  work  was 
made  easier  for  both  men  and  women, 
and  they  believed  that  a man  working 
for  a salary  in  the  city,  putting  in  stat- 
ed hours,  would  have  more  time  for 
reading  and  study,  as  well  as  to  see 
life. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  student  of  hu- 
man nature  will  find  food  for  thought 
in  the  work  of  these  youngsters,  and 
realize  that  we’ve  got  to  look  deeper 
than  in  the  natural  discontent  of  wom- 
en for  the  key  to  our  problem.  Now 
I do  not  deny  that  a woman’s  life  on 
the  farm  is  hard,  or  that  many  women 
are  discontented;  what  I do  want  to 
say  is  that  they  are  not  the  ones  to 
blame  for  existing  conditions.  When 
Adam  awakes  to  the  fact  that  it  is  his 
business  to  hit  the  serpent  a whack 
on  the  head,  instead  of  temporizing 
with  him,  there  will  he  a change  in 
condition — a marked  change  for  the 
better.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
what  our  Biblical  history  would  be 
like,  if  Adam  had  really  been  a manly 
man,  the  ruler  of  his  family,  who  in  a 
good  husband’s  effort  to  protect  his 
wife,  had  killed  the  serpent  and  re- 
fused the  apple? 

MRS.  RED  PEPPER. 

Getting  Back  to  the  Farm. 

We  wish  we  could  publish  all  the  let- 
ters we  receive  from  readers  who  are 
giving  thought  to  the  problem  of  coun- 
try life.  These  letters  are  the  most 
interesting  we  have  ever  received  but 
we  cannot  publish  many  of  them. 
Some  are  from  country  folks  who 
want  to  get  to  town,  and  others  are 
from  city  folks  who  want  to  get  back 


RANGER”  BICYCLES 

ave  imported  *•„//„  v ™ ^ 


k*lav,e  *mP°rted  roller  chains , sprockets  and 
^pedals;  New  Departure  Coaster-Brakes  and 
Hubs;  Puncture  Proof  Tires;  highest  grade 
i equipment  and  many  advanced  features  pos- 
°°ther  wheels-  Guara*teed, J yrs 
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FACTORY  PRICES direct ^ 


. - --- w — w are  Jess  than 

°thers  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  reliable 
models  from  $12  up.  A few  good  second* 
nand  machines  $3  to  $8. 


10  DA  YS’FREE  TRIALS 


freight  prepaid,  anywhere  in  U.  S.. 
without  a cent in  advance.  DO  NOT  BUY  a 
bicycle  or  a pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any 
7 price  unti  l you  get  our  big  new  catalog  and 
. . special  prices  and  a marvelous  new  offer . 

A postal  brings  everything.  Write  it  now. 

TIRES  Co,a8ter  Brake  Rear  Wheels,  lamps, 

Rlrlei-  A * Pa0s‘  and  sundrles  half  usual  prices. 

Rider  Agents  everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  our  bl- 
^-cles  tir^  and  sundries.  Write  today.  S 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  R271,  CHICAGO 


, We  want  our  1911 
_ _ y J in  the  home 

Save  $30 1 ffLm  ^f^ages 

and  251  illustrations 
^ of  Vehicle  and 
Harness  bargains. 
Murray  Highest 
\ A ward  Surries 
\ direct  from  our 
1 factory;  4 
/weeks’  road 
/trial,  3 years' 
guarantee.  Send 

I Ttfl  w u ^ for  Big  Free  Book. 

[jamWjr  Murray  Mfg.  Co  393  E.  5th  St.,  Cincinnati.  0. 


From  Factor/  To  Horse 


I The  Hujn-uuality  Car  at  the  Right  Price 

I with  fnlir  $1'?50  and  $2'0110-  ''50"  car  $2,7.?0 
Of  “nupment.  All  the  greatest  features 

iSerTTmTy''I,buikUns'  4-cyl..  double 
I lg,  !f?n’  TJ.  & H.  Magneto,  L-Head  C‘40”» 
and  T-Head  <"50”)  motors.  Its  and  124  inch 
wheel  base.  Send  for  Latest  Catalog  nV 

I Inter-State  Automobile  Co.,  Muncie,’  Indian! 


to  the  farm.  Here  is  one  of  the  latter 
class  which  will  perhaps  encourage 
some  of  our  readers  who  contemplate 
leaving  the  farm  to  remain  where  they 
are.  This  man  has  succeeded  in  the 
city  far  beyond  the  average,  but  still  he 
knows  he  would  be  better  off  back  on 
the  farm— but  hear  his  story: 

“I  am  very  much  interested  in  the 
letters  of  farm  and  city  life.  I was 
raised  on  the  farm  and  what  I thought 
was  shorter  hours  and  large  wages  at- 
tracted me  to  the  city.  Now,  I have 
done  better  than  the  average.  In  fact, 

I am  a master  mechanic  in  a $1,500,000 
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A Practical 
Orchard  Wagon 

3 \wr  tV»A 


This  all  the  wagon  needed  hy  the 
fruit  grower  or  truck  gardener  U 


address 

The  Belknap  Wagon  Co. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 


WELL 

MACHINERY 


GUS  PECH  FOUNDRY  AND 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Manufacturers  of  the 
Celebrated 


MONITOR  WELL 
AUGERS  AND 
DRILLS 


Write  for  Price* 
and  Illustrated 
Catalogue 


Le  Mars,  Iowa 

U.  S.  A. 

1100  Clark  Street 
Branch  House 
REGINA.  SASK. 


STAND- 
ARD 


Art  raora’  RttC.CeSSf 


WELL  AND  PROSJfFSI'SS 


*3  years’  successful  operatlOD. 
Used  lu  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
world.  We  make  a complete  line 
ot  Drilling  Machines  and  tools 
for  every  condition  of  eartlil 
and  rock  drilling  and  min- 
eral prospecting.  Complete 
catalogue  No.  120  showing  ove 
40  styles  of  machines  free. 


40  styles  oi  mauuiuoo 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

. J TtTnrbo* 


General  Office  and  Workflt 
t',,,-,-  Aurora*  111* 

Chicago  Office:  Mrat  National  Bank  Building 

1 


"make  BIG  PAY  D RILLi I’fca 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’  Book^ 
with  catalog  of  keystone 
Drills,  tells  how  Many 
sizes;  traction  ana  port- 
able. Easy  terms.  These 
machines  make  good  any- 

WKeystone  Well  Work. 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


/ Reduce  Cost 

RIFE' of  Irrigation 


RAMS; 


Rile  Rams  give  higher  ellic 
iency  than  any  other  system  of 

- — pumping  water  by  waterpower 

f —60  to  90  per  cent. 

/ cost  little  to  insiall-nothing .to .operate. 
f Raise  water  30  feet  for  evety  foot  of  fall. 
Land  above  ditches  watered  at  hit  e or  no  ex- 
pense Pn-p  automatically  day  and  n.ghi,  w.n-^ 
ter  and  summer.  Fully  guaranteed 

If  there  is  a stream,  pond  or 

,pring  within  a mile,  wine 
lor  plans,  book  and  trial 
oiler.  Free, 


rife  engine  CO. 

2521  Trinity  Bid.  New  York 


THE  0 K CHAMPION  SPRAYER 


Insures  the  potato  and 
other  vegetable  crops 
from  damage  by  blight 


or  bugs.  Their  Work 
Guaranteed.  _ , , 

ALL  BRASS  Double 

Acting  High  Pressure 
Bronze  Ball  V alve  Force 
Pump  with  relief  valve 
is  uneaualled. 


large  illustrated  catalogue  free 

...  ~ , r : Snpavers. 


IHllUt  |LLU«llinii.w  ' - 

deqrribine  0 K Champion  Potato  Sprayer®. 

Planter!,  Diggers,  etc.,  with  particulars. 
Write  today.  — 


Planters,  uisgei?,  - 

Write  today.  _ 

Champion  Potato  Machinery  Co. 
19t  CMcago  Awe..  Hammond,  Ind- 


S?°stung  SALESMEN 

i«  in..  Ind..  Kans.. 


wanted  in  every  courtly  of  Ia-111a;  dI,^v';  v^to 

eral  commission.  85  r iptiM  Greatest  assort- 

Sir  MeTe"  stnrk  Vear  Book  outflt  free. 
Write  quick  for  territory.  _ _ 

STARK  BROS.,  Box  85,  Louisiana,  Missouri 


. _ , „ . _ By  Professor 

PrinciDles  of  Fruit  Growing  Baiiey.  rue 


plant,  and  receive  salary  of  $1,800  per  I 
year.  It  costs  all  I make  for  .five  of  j 
us  to  live,  and  I must  work  twelve  to  , 
thirteen  hours  regularly,  and  I have 
put  in  as  much  as  forty-two  hours 
without  rest,  and  sometimes  consid-  i 
erable  night  work. 

“Now,  who  ever  heard  of  a farmer  ] 
working  fifteen  years  for  his  hoard 
and  clothes,  and  working  twelve  or 
thirteen  hours  per  day  in  the  field  and 
sometimes  that  long  of  nights  for 
! three  months  at  a time? 

"Some  farmers  talk  about  city  folks 
getting  to  see  good  shows,  etc.,  hut  we 
I have  not  seen  a single  theater  or  a 
1 circus  in  ten  years.  We  have  not  the 
time  or  money. 

“There  are  several  things  the  farm- 
er does  not  figure  before  he  comes  to 
town.  For  instance,  house  rent  or 
taxes,  which  are  3 per  cent  of  actual 
valuation;  water  tax,  light  and  coal  or 
gas,  and  then  old,  stale  vegetables.  It 
1 would  stagger  Samson  to  see  how 
! large  the  bills  are  and  how  little  you 
get  for  your  money. 

“As  for  sociability,  it  is  all  sham. 

You  go  to  some  club  or  society  and 
size  -up  what  your  neighbors  wear,  and 
then  go  home  to  scheme  how  to  get 
something  that  they  did  not  have.  In 
fact,  the  principal  object  in  city  life 
is  to  live  beyond  your  means  and  out- 
splurge  your  acquaintances,  and  make 
them  jealous.  The  poor,  abused  farm- 
er comes  to  town  about  once  a week, 
while  I have  had  four  days  off,  when 
I went  to  the  hills  camping,  in  twelve 
years.  And  yet  I have  fared  better  | 
than  the  average  in  getting  along  in 
this  world. 

"I,  for  one,  want  to  get  hack  to  the 
farm.  Not  the  large  farms  of  old,  but 
about  forty  acres,  with  fruit,  chickens, 
bees,  horses,  cattle  and  pigs,  etc.,  and 
make  that  forty  acres  work.  I will  not 
have  the  care  and  worry,  and  long 
hours,  and  above  all  I can  get  a few 
fresh  vegetables,  fruit,  eggs,  milk,  etc. 

“What  has  the  city  man  for  the  fu- 
ture? By  the  time  he  is  fifty  he  is 
cast  to  one  side  for  a younger  man, 
and  no  one  cares  how  he  may  live 
after  that.  It  all  looks  fine  as  to  what 
a city  man  can  make,  but  never  a 
word  as  to  what  it  costs  him  to  live. 
Consider  the  number  that  fall  by  the 
way  on  all  kinds  of  temptations.  You 
have  more  real  friends  out  in  the 
country,  for  in  town  your  friends  often 
last  just  as  long  as  your  money  and 
credit  and  not  one  minute  longer. 

“In  the  January  Fruit-Grower, 
Grandfather  is  right.  The  evil  of  the 
time  is  to  desire  something  you  have 
not.  That  is,  country  folks  think  the 
town  family  has  so  much  more  enjoy- 
ment, advantages,  etc.  They  do  not, 
and  what  they  do  have,  they  pay  dear- 
ly for.  I,  for  one,  want  to  chuck  it  all 
and  get  back  to  the  simple  life,  and  I 
can  say  the  same  for  one-fourth  of  the 
town  people,  and  that  one-fourth  have 
had  their  eyes  opened.  But  who  wants 
a discarded  city  man? 

“Here  is  another  point:  The  city 

must  live  off  the  farm,  and  the  farmer 
will  eat  first,  and  the  cost  in  the  city 
Wui  increase.  The  city  cannot  live 
without  the  farm,  but  the  farmer  can 
live  without  the  city —A  City  Man  for 
Twenty-two  Years.” 

Raising  Strawberries. 

The  best  time  to  set  a strawberry 
bed  is  the  early  spring,  as  soon  as  the 
land  is  in  good  condition  and  the 
plants  can  be  obtained.  ri  nere  is  more 
moisture  as  a rule  at  that  tune  and  ( 
this,  combined  with  the  cool  weather  i 
of  spring,  gives  better  growing  condi- 
tions than  August  planting.  Plants 
may  also  he  set  in  the  fall,  if  extra  at- 
tention and  care  are  given  them.  It 
does  not  pay  to  set  the  plants  in  dry 
soil  or  in  a dry  season,  unless  plenty 
of  water  for  irrigation  purposes  is 
| available. 

Strawberries  require  a rich  soil, 
hence  it  is  well  to  thoroughly  manure 
the  land  that  is  to  be  used  for  the 
crop  in  the  fall,  and  plow  under  from 
four  to  six  inches  deep.  In  the  spring, 
disc,  drag  and  smooth  thoroughly.  This 
gives  a loose  soil  in  which  to  set  the 
plants,  and  a firm  sub-soil  to  hold  the 
moisture,  and  yet  open  enough  to  let 
the  roots  through.  Any  land  that  vul 


grow  a good  crop  of  corn  will  grow 
strawberries.  Sod  land  should  nevei 
be  used  if  it  can  be  prevented,  as  it 
is  likely  to  contain  grubs  and  cut- 
worms, which  will  eat  off  the  roots  of 
newly-set  plants.  A northern  slope  is 
to  be  preferred,  as  the  plants  do  not 
start  so  early  in  the  spring.  They  thus 
escape  the  early  frosts  and  they  are 
not  so  likely  to  he  dried  out  by  the  hot 
south  and  southwest  winds  at  fruiting 
time. 

Plants  having  a small  crown,  and  a 
large  number  of  white  fibrous  roots 
are  best  for  planting.  It  is  not  a good 
plan  to  use  plants  that  have  borne 
fruit,  as  they  are  weaker.  The  best  j 
plants  are  obtained  from  plantations 
that  have  not  been  allowed  to  fruit. 

Their  roots  are  white,  while  the  roots 
of  the  old  plants  are  brown.  Before 
planting,  all  dead  leaves  should  he  re- 
moved. The  roots  should  be  pruned 
back  to  about  three  or  four  inches.  All 
flowers  should  be  kept  off  the  plants 
the  first  season,  as  this  provides  a 
stronger  growth.  It  is  best  to  get  the 
plants  from  a nurseryman  or  straw- 
berry specialist,  as  they  are  not  as 
likely  to  he  mixed  as  when  obtained 
from  a neighbor. 

There  are  two  classes  of  strawber- 
ries, known  as  staminate  and  pistil- 
late, or  perfect  and  imperfect  varie- 
ties." The  staminate  or  perfect  varie- 
ties all  have  well-developed  stamens 
and  pistils,  the  male  and  female  or- 
gans of  the  flower.  These  varieties, 
as  a rule,  will  bear  fruit  when  planted 
by  themselves.  The  pistillate  vaiie- 
ties  have  only  the  pistils  or  female 
part  of  the  flower.  In  order  for  these 
to  hear  fruit,  it  is  necessary  that  per- 
fect or  staminate  varieties  be  planted 
near  them.  Usually,  where  pistillate 
and  staminate  sorts  are  used,  one  row 
of  staminate  is  planted  to  three  rows 
of  pistillate.  Planted  in  this  way,  the 
pistillate  varieties  very  often  bear 
more  fruit  than  the  staminate.  1 here 
is  no  way  of  distinguishing  the  differ- 
ence between  these  varieties  when  not 
in  flower,  although  there  are  certain 
characteristics  of  plant  growth  that 
may  enable  one  very  familiar  with  the 
strawberry  to  distinguish  varieties.  i 
There  are  several  methods  of  plant- 
ing in  general  use,  which  may  be  mod- 
ified to  suit  the  planter.  The  method 
in  common  use,  and  which  seems  best 
adapted  to  Minnesota  conditions,  is 
the  matted  row  system.  In  the  spring, 
when  the  land  is  in  good  condition  to 
work,  harrow  smooth,  and  mark  out 
rows  four  feet  apart  and  as  long  as 
possible.  Then  set  the  plants  at  18 
or  24-inch  intervals  in  the  rows,  and 
cultivate  often  enough  to  keep  the 
weeds  out  and  the  soil  loose  until  Sep- 
tember; when,  if  the  plants  are  vigor- 
ous growers,  the  runners  should  be 
about  six  inches  apart.  It  is  desirable 
to  train  the  runners  the  long  way  ot 
the  rows,  cutting  out  plants  that 
crowd.  An  ' ordinary  planting  trowel 
or  spade  is  used  to  set  the  plants.  A 
spade  is  an  easy  implement  to  open 
the  ground  with.  Strike  it  into  the 
ground  and  work  it  back  and  forth, 
draw  out  the  spade,  spread  the  roots  of 
the  plant,  and  set  it  so  the  crown 
comes  just  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Firm  the  soil  well  about  the 
roots  of  the  plant.  This  method  re- 
quires a man  to  handle  the  spade  and 
a boy  to  set  the  plants.  As  soon  as 
uossible  after  setting  the  plants,  culti- 
vation should  commence,  and  it  should 
continue  at  frequent  intervals  till  fall 
Keep  the  weeds  down  and  the  top  soil 
loose  If  the  runners  get  too  thick,  cut 
out  part  of  them,  leaving  about  six 
i inches  between  them.  Runners  may 
be  encouraged  to  root  by  putting  an 
inch  or  two  of  soil  over  each  one, 
near  the  end.  LE  ROY  CADY. 
Minnesota  Exp.  Station. 


OVERALLS 

For  Everybody.  Young  and  old- 
large  or  small — fat  and  slim. 
Good  roomy  sizes.  1 lie  same 
standard  Fitz  quality— always— 
it  nevet  changes. 

Superior  materials 

and  ’ 

■workman- 


Write  for 
Free  Fitz  Book  to 
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Burnham,  Munoer.Root 
D.  G.  CO. 
Kansas  City, 
Mo. 


The  Location  of  An  Orchard  or  a Com- 
mercial  Truck  Farm 

has  much  to  do  with  the  ultimate 
financial  success  of  the  enterprise.  A 
crop  well  grown  is  only  half  of  the 
work  done.  The  marketing  is  equally 
important  and  proper  location  is  the 
chief  consideration.  The  best  fruit 
and  truck  country,  most  convenient  to 
the  market,  on  a short  north  and  south 


trunk  line,  especially  equipped  to  han- 


dle perishable  goods,  each  station  hav- 
ing its  day  in  the  market  is  along  the 


lllg  uaj  xix  

Kansas  City  Southern  Railway.  Ten 

_ ..  tttHI  Vwixr  FLa 


to  forty  dollars  an  acre  will  buy  the 


best  unimproved  fruit  lands  in  South- 
ern Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas, 
Texas  and  Louisiana,  producing  every 
variety  of  fruit  from  apples  and  straw- 
berries to  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  figs 
and  oranges,  as  well  as  commercial 
truck  from  January  to  December. 
Write  to  Wm.  Nicholson,  32  Thayer 
bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  reliable 
printed  information. 


MAKE  GA  RDENINGEASY 


~ It'a  a pleasure  to  make 
den  the  IKON  AGE  W A1-’ 


flenineiavo  e..  — - 

no  back  breaking  and  grubbing 
an  old  fashioned  hoe  if  you  , 

No.  19C  Wheel  Cultivator  and  Plow.  In  ^ 
five  minutes  you  can  do  work  that  would 
require  an  hour  the  old  w=y-that  isu  t all, 
yon  do  better  work  and  unsure  bigger  crops 
Cost  $3  25.  Has  four  attachments. 


1RQHAQE 

• a — a a Imp  of 


Garden! 


Tools 


include  a complete  hneofWheelHoca.  j 
Hand  Drills,  Fertilizer  Distributors  etc.l 
PTices.  $2.50  to  $12.00.  A boy  or  girl  cl 
operate  them.  Write  to  day  for  our  <oL 
Anniversary  Catalogue  showing  also 
potato  machinery,  orchard  and 
other  tools.  ^ 
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Has  a New  Sprayer. 

We  had  hoped  to  he  able  to  tell  in 
this  issue  something  about  the  new 
scheme  in  compressed  air  spraying 
that  is  in  use  by  Mr.  Geo.  C.  Richard- 
son  in  his  800-acre  apple  orchard  at 
Tonganoxie.  It  is  a long  story,  ow- 
ever,  and  we  believe  that  it  will  make 
just  as  interesting  reading  at  a later 

time.  , . _ 

However,  we  will  say  very  briefly 


that  Mr.  Richardson  has  developed  a 
system  whereby  it  is  possible  for  him 
to  spray  seventy  acres  of  trees  each 
working  day,  using  only  four  spraying 
machines,  with  one  man  and  a drivei 
to  each  machine.  The  equipment  is 
unique  in  that  the  wagon  is  one  which 
Mr  Richardson  devised  himself,  ana 
has  a fifth-wheel  both  front  and  rear 
with  crossed  connecting  rods  insteaa 
of  the  usual  reach,  so  that  the  rea 
wheels  run  in  the  same  track  as  the 
front  ones.  In  this  way  the  wagon 
can  turn  in  a circle  with  an  inside 
diameter  of  ten  feet.  On  the  wagon 
are  mounted  two  tanks  of  steel,  one 
of  which  contains  compressed  air,  an 
the  other  the  liquid.  The  air  pass  - 
into  the  liquid  tank  and  the  spraj  u 
forced  out  through  a “spraying  stall 
and  delivered  through  six  or  more  noz 
zles  at  the  same  time.  This  spray  t 
staff  is  another  device  originated  d. 
by  Mr.  Richardson  and  consists  o • 
three-fourths  inch  gas  pipe  set  at  m 
angle  of  45  degrees  on  a flexile  jo 
Along  this  pipe  are  arranged  the  no 
zles  so  that  the  lowest  and  topm 
branches  can  be  sprayed  at  the  sa 
time,  one  man  doing  the  work  that 
the  usual  method  takes  two. 

We  have  a very  interesting 
about  this  compressed  air  system 
Mr  Richardson’s,  and  a number 
good  photographs  which  show  hw  in 
chines  in  operation,  and  his | cen 
plant,  where  the  spraying  mixture 
made  and  the  tanks  charged  with 
compressed  air. 
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ANGEROUS 


as  well  as  painful 

Backache  Neuralgia 

Lumbago  Rheumatism 

Stiff  Joints  Sprains 

Cornbault’sCaustic  Balsam 

WILL  RELIEVE  YOU. 

It  Is  penetrating,  soothing  and  healing  and  for  all 
Sores  or  Wounds,  Felons,  Exterior  Cancers,  Bums, 
Boils,  Carbuncles  and  all  Swellings  whcro  an  outward 
application  is  required  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  HAS  NO 
EQUAL. Removes  the  soreness— strengthens  the  muscles. 

Price  9 1 .SO  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggist®  or  sent 
by  us  express  prepaid.  Write  for  Booklet  L. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  0. 


oultry  gossip!  Genasco 


Items  of  Interest  to  the  Man  who 
Keeps  Poultry 


Absorbing 


Will  reduce  inflamed,  strained, 
swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
Muscles  or  Bruises,  Cure  the 
Lameness  and  stop  pain  from  a 
Splint,  Side  Bone  or  Bone  Spavin. 
No  Dlrster,  no  hair  gone.  Horse  can  be 

used.  $2  a bottle  delivered.  Describe 

Before  After  your  case  for  special  instructions  and 
Book  2 E free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  liniment  for  mankind. 
Reduces  strained,  tom  ligaments,  enlarged  glands, 
veins  or  muscles— heals  ulcers— allays  pain  Price 
11.00  a bottle  at  dealers  ordeUvered. 

W.F. YOUNG,  P.D.F., 34  Temple St., Springfield. Mass. 


THE 

/.■'.ANIMALS 
..FRIEND 

Keeps  flies  and  all 
insects  and  pests  off 
animals  — in  barn  or  pas- 
ture— longer  than  any  imi- 
tation. Used  and  endorsed 
since  1885  by  leading  dairy- 
men and  farmers. 

$1  worth  saves  $20.00 

, — in  milk  and  flesh  on  each 

cow  in  a single  season.  Cures  sores,  stops  itching 
and  prevents  infection.  Nothing  better  for  galls. 
Kills  lice  and  mites  in  poultry  houses. 

**  your  dealer  can’t  supply  yon,  for 
«pi,  enough  Shoo  - Fly  to  protect  200 
cows,  and  our  8 - tube  gravity  sprayer  without 
extra  charge*  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory.  Write 
for  Booklet,  free.  Special  terms  to  agents. 

Shoo-FIy  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.31  1301  N.  10th  St.,  Philada. 

Editor  knows  from  experience  that  Shoo- Fly  is  0.  K. 


For  Sewing 
Leather 


Harness,  straps,  awnings,  canvas,  gloves,  shoes 
—■sew  or  mend  anything,  heavy  or  light,  with  the  Myers 
Sewing  Awl.  Lock  stitch,  sews  like  a sewing:  machine. 

Sew  up  cuts,  tie  comforters.  One  Dollar 
UU  prepaid . Agents  wanted . People  buy  on 
sight.  Sell  every  house.  Write  for  Book  A. 
6.  A.  MYERS  GO.,  6344  Lexington  Ave.,  Chicago 
In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit- Grower. 


CLIPPER 


There  are  three  things 
that  destroy  your  lawns: 
Dandelions,  Buck  Plan- 
tain and  Crab  Grass.  In 
one  season  the  Clipper 
will  drive  them  all  out. 
Clipper  Lawn  Mower  Co., 
Dixon,  Illinois. 


DURYEA  BUGGYAUTS 

Seven  styles.  $600  to  $850.  The 
simplest  and  easiest  autos  made. 
Get  my  catalogue  and  see  for  your- 
self. 

C.  Y.  DURYEA.  READING,  PA. 


The  NIAGARA 
Fruit  Ladder 

Baskets  and  Supplies 

A Card  Brings  Our  Catalogue 

BACON  & CO. 

APPLETON,  N.  Y. 


« • 


OCULUM 


99 


Qtiick.  sure  and  permanent  cure  of  roup,  cholera, 
white  diarrhea.  America’s  leading  fanciers  use  and 
recommend  it: — “I  have  been  using  your  new  remedy, 
uculum,  on  some  of  my  valuable  birds  and  it  has 
produced  good  results.  You  surely  should  have  a large 
sale  Tor  the  remedy  when  its  qualities  become  known 
among  poultry  fanciers.  Wishing  you  success,  I am. 
Yours  truly,  A.  C.  Hawkins,  Lancaster,  Mass.”  Breed- 
f,r  °J  America  s best  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyandottes. 
Send  dollar  for  bottle,  25  cents  for  trial  bottle  and 
dealers  name.  Sample  with  dropper,  10c.  If  it  fails 
your  money  returned. 

Hancock  Inoculatum  Co.,  Inc.,  Box  5,  Salem,  Va. 


219-Egg  Strain  Barred  P.  Rocks 

Raise  some  summer  chicks  from  the 
winning  and  laying  strain.  From  the 
run  of  all  pens,  15  eggs  for  $1.25,  30 
eggs  $2.00:  50  eggs,  $2.75,  and  $4.00 
per  100.  Special  mating.  15  eggs  for 
$2.00;  30  eggs  for  $3.00;  50  eggs  for 
$5.00  and  $8.00  per  100.  Send  for 
prices  on  breeding  stock. 

W.  A.  HARTMAN, 

Box  S 242,  W interset,  Iowa 


S.  C.BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS 

State  Show  and  other  show  winners.  One-half  price 
JJ0®  J»,ne  lst-  Farm  range  eggs  from  high  scoring 
birds,  $3.00  per  100.  Get  our  new  proposition  free. 
You  will  get  paid  for  answering  this  ad.  Let  us  explain. 

ALFALFADELL,  FARNAM,  NEBRASKA 


Keep  Bees  in  Your  Orchard 

Excellent  as  pollenizers — profitable,  too.  Learn  about 
bees  from  “Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture”— 6 months  trial 
subscription  25c.  Book  on  Bees  and  supply  catalog  free. 

THE  a.  1.  ROOT  CO.,  Box  44,  MEDINA,  OHIO 

FRUIT  GROWING 

tnd  Whipple.  $1.50.  Tho  Fruit" Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


How  to  Produce  and  Market  Eggs. 

There  is  a growing  sentiment  among 
some  farmers  and  egg  buyers  of  In- 
diana for  the  production  of  better 
eggs  for  the  market.  The  buyers  de- 
mand better  eggs  than  they  have  been 
receiving  and  some  farmers  desire  a 
better  price  for  their  good  eggs.  To 
produce  these  better  eggs  the  farmer 
should  have  a thorough  knowledge  of 
conditions  that  may  affect  production. 
The  egg  is  manufactured  by  the  hen 
from  the  food  that  is  consumed,  hence 
her  feeding  should  be  carefully  consid- 
ered. No  ration  should  be  made  up 
wholly  of  grain,  but  it  should  contain 
with  the  grain,  a mixture  of  bran, 
shorts  and  beef  scraps  or  skim  milk. 
The  grain  should  be  fed  in  a deep  lit- 
ter to  induce  exercise.  Green  food  of 
some  kind,  grit  and  oyster  shell  should 
always  be  handy  for  the  fowls.  The 
number  of  eggs  produced  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  breed  used,  the  ra- 
tion fed,  the  congeniality  of  surround- 
ings and  the  care  given.  If  any  of 
these  things  mentioned  be  omitted,  the 
number  of  eggs  produced  will  be  de- 
creased. A male  bird  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  eggs,  hence 
should  be  removed  from  the  flock  at 
the  end  of  each  breeding  season,  in 
order  to  insure  infertile  eggs.  Infertile 
eggs  keep  better  and  are  very  desir- 
able upon  the  market. 

Select  Hens  that  Lay  Large  Eggs. 

Farmers  should  look  well  to  their 
flocks  when  considering  the  question 
of  egg  production,  and  select  large 
hens  of  the  breed  which  they  keep, 
culling  out  and  disposing  of  all  under- 
sized birds.  By  this  means  they  will 
be  able  to  obtain  eggs  of  desirable 
size. 

What  the  Market  Demands. 

All  people  do  not  agree  on  the  defi- 
nition of  a good  egg  and  even  some 
do  not  realize  the  conditions  that 
sometimes  affect  its  quality.  In  order 
to  meet  any  demand  for  first-class 
eggs,  the  eggs  should  weigh  one  and 
one-half  pounds  to  the  dozen,  be  uni-  | 
form  in  size,  naturally  clean,  not 
washed,  strong  shelled  and  fresh. 

A fresh  egg  is  one  that  was  laid  by 
a healthy  hen,  is  only  a few  days  old 
and  has  been  kept  in  desirable  sur- 
roundings. A fresh  egg  is  not  one  that 
was  allowed  to  stay  in  the  nest  for  a 
day  or  two,  until  it  became  convenient 
to  gather  it,  or  was  taken  from  a stol- 
en nest,  or  an  incubator,  or  from  un- 
der a setting  hen. 

Conditions  that  Affect  Eggs. 

Age  causes  an  egg  to  become  stale 
and  shrunken  and  it  can  never  be 
classed  as  a fresh  egg.  Heat  seriously 
affects  the  quality  of  eggs  and  in 
warm  weather  they  should  be  gathered 
daily  and  marketed  as  often  as  possi- 
ble. Moisture  causes  molds  to  develop 
and  quickly  changes  the  quality  of  the 
egg.  Muddy  weather  means  dirty 
nests,  consequently  dirty  eggs.  Nests 
built  upon  the  walls  of  barns  and  hen 
houses  are  often  used  as  roosting 
places,  causing  filth  to  accumulate,  re- 
sulting in  dirty  eggs.  Dirty  eggs  must 
he  handled  as  second  grades;  washed 
eggs  are  just  as  bad.  Eggs  deteriorate 
in  quality  if  they  are  left  behind  the 
kitchen  stove  or  are  stored  in  damp  or 
musty  cellars. 

When  to  Market  Eggs. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  keep  eggs  any 
length  of  time  before  marketing,  al- 
though it  sometimes  becomes  neces- 
sary to  do  so.  When  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  keep  eggs,  a cool,  dry  cellar 
should  be  used  and  the  eggs  kept  in 
some  receptacle,  such  as  an  egg  case, 
that  will  prevent  them  becoming  brok- 
en or  stained.  Such  eggs  should  be 
marketed  as  soon  as  is  possible.  Only 
eggs  that  are  properly  handled  can  be 
accepted  by  egg  buyers  as  first  class 
stock. 

Indiana  has  a bad  system  of  market- 
ing eggs,  causing  an  immense  number 


of  poor  quality  eggs  to  be  brought 
upon  the  market.  This  lowers  the 
price  and  reduces  the  profit  to  the 
producer.  The  blame  for  this  condi- 
tion must  be  placed  equally  upon  the 
farmer  and  buyer.  Indiana  is  progress- 
ing wonderfully  in  its  poultry  inter- 
ests, but  there  still  exists  that  old 
habit  of  doing  some  things  in  a certain 
way,  simply  because  they  always  have 
been  done  that  way,  completely  ignor- 
ing the  fact  that  by  so  doing  the  per 
cent  of  profit  is  being  kept  down 
lower  than  it  should  be. 

Farmers  Partly  to  Blame. 

It  is  a known  fact  among  most  buy- 
ers that  one  of  the  reasons  they  do 
not  buy  eggs  on  the  quality  basis,  is 
because  the  producer  objects  to  it,  re- 
fusing to  accept  any  price  other  than 
so  much  per  dozen,  regardless  of  qual- 
ity. Sometimes  the  farmer  even  threat- 
ens to  go  to  another  buyer,  if  his  eggs 
are  candled.  This  is  indeed  a very 
peculiar  state  of  affairs.  Some  farm- 
ers will  not  sell  their  best  eggs  be- 
cause they  do  not  obtain  any  better 
prices  for  them.  Some  do  not  know 
what  a really  first-class  eggs  is  like, 
so  through  ignorance,  market  only  a 
fair  quality  of  eggs.  Some  blame  must 
also  be  placed  upon  the  farmer  who 
brings  in  his  best  eggs.  In  many  cases 
he  will  not  demand  a grading  of  his 
eggs.  In  fact,  he  will  sometimes  re- 
sent any  hint,  on  the  part  of  the  buyer, 
to  candle  his  eggs. 

Buyers  Also  to  Blame. 

Some  of  the  causes  of  this  condi- 
tion must  be  placed  on  the  buyer.  Com- 
petition is  so  strong  with  egg  buyers 
that  they  are  afraid  to  buy  eggs  “loss 
off”  for  fear  of  losing  trade.  Some 
competitor  will  take  eggs  “case  count” 
and,  since  it  seems  to  be  the  desire  of 
many  farmers  to  sell  eggs  by  this 
method,  he  gets  all  the  trade.  Some 
day  the  buyers  are  going  to  work  up 
enough  courage  to  agree  to  buy  eggs 
“loss  off”  or  according  to  quality  only 
and  then  there  will  be  some  equality 
of  prices  for  eggs. 

Demand  Price  According  to  Quality. 
The  conditions  above  stated  can 
only  be  considered  as  an  evil,  and 
there  must  be  a remedy.  If  every 
farmer  in  any  community  will  demand 
of  his  buyer  that  he  pays  for  eggs  on 
the  quality  basis,  they  will  find  the 
average  buyer  only  too  willing  to 
grant  the  demand.  Popular  opinion 
can  control  almost  any  situation  and  if 
it  be  the  sentiment  of  any  community 
to  obtain  fair  prices  for  their  eggs, 
those  prices  will  soon  be  forthcoming. 
There  are  some  Indiana  buyers  who 
are  now  feebly  trying  to  buy  eggs 
“loss  off”  and  the  producers  should 
surely  encourage  them.  If  there  hap- 
pens to  be  some  real  stubborn  buyer 
in  any  community,  it  would  certainly 
be  advisable  for  the  farmers  to  ship 
the  eggs  to  some  other  buyer,  who  will 
more  than  make  up  the  difference  in 
order  to  obtain  good  eggs.  This  is  a 
condition  that  can  be  controlled  by 
the  farmers.  They  can  make  it  what 
they  want  it  to  be.  if  they  will  stand 
together  and  demand  a market  where 
the  method  of  buying  is  “loss  off.” 

A.  G.  PHILIPS. 

Indiana  Exp.  Sta. 

Carnivals  in  celebration  of  spring 
time  are  the  order  of  the  day  in  the 
big  fruit  districts  of  the  Northwest. 
Such  festivities  deserve  to  be  under- 
taken by  all  fruit-growing  districts. 
rihey  provide  recreation  and  entertain- 
ment, and  serve  to  advertise  both  the 
fruit  and  the  district.  Why  not  have 
one  in  your  town. 

It 

Don’t  let  the  manure  from  your  barn 
accumulate  in  a pile,  where  it  will  be 
exposed  to  the  weather.  Put  it  in  a 
wagon,  or  what  is  far  better,  a manure 
spreader,  and  scatter  it  over  your 
farm.  The  land  needs  it. 


the  Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt  Roofing 

There’s  a bigdiffcrence  between  Trin- 
idad Lake  Asphalt  Roofing  and  socalled 
asphalt  roofings.  Write  for  the  Good 
Roof  Guide  Book  and  findoutabout  them. 
AskyourdealcrforGenascowithKant- 

leak  Kleets  packed  in  the  roll. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

Philadelphia 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


Rust  Proof -Bull  Strong 

Fences  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
bogs,  chickens,  etc.  160  styles. 

BARGAIN  PRICES : 

14  Cents  Per  Rod  Up. 

We  pay  the  freight.  Lawn  Fences 
and  Gates.  Free  catalog  and  sample. 

The  Brown  Fence  & Wire  Co., 

DEPT.  14  QLEVELAND,  OHIO 


13s  Cents  a Rod 

For  18-in.  14  3-4c  for  22-ln.  Hog  m=ne=ns=a. 
Fence;  loc  for  26-lncb  ; 18  3-4c 
for  32-inch;  25c  for  a 47-lnch 
Farm  Fence.  48-lneh  Poultry 
fence  28  l-2e.  Sold  on  30  days 
trial.  80  rod  spool  Ideal  Barb 
Wire  $1. 45  Catalogue  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Bo*103  muncie,  IND. 


FENCE  MaSeE^* 

Madeof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days'  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  125  Winchester,  Indiana. 


12  GENTS  A ROD 

For  18  inch  Hog  Pence, 

14Kc  for  26-in.  26c  for 
48-in.  Poultry.  78  styles. 

Bottom  prices.  Catalog  Free. 

OTTAWA  MFG  CO.  608  KING  ST.  Ottawa,  Kans. 


wlTmak^man? 
sizes  of  Mills, 
Tanks,  Pumps 
andGasoline  en- 
gines ; satisfac- 
tion or  no  sale. 
Gasoline  2 C QIY  You  will  save 
Engines.'-*  v*.  money  if  you  in- 

Catalogs  Free  vestigate. 

The  Ottawa  Mfg.  Co., 

608  King  St.  Ottawa.  Kansas 


$12.75 
1.80 
2.70 


HARLEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 

Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  aspring  a 
1 wagon,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc.,f 
■ bring1  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition.  § 

| Haney  Bpring  Co.,  736  17th  SL,  Racine,  Wig.  H 


GUARANTEED 


CIDER  PRESSES 

THE  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD  HY-„ 

DRAULIC  PRES8  produces  moreciderl 
from  less  apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 

BIO  MONEY  MAKER 

Sizes  10  to  400  barrels  daily,  hand 
or  power.  Presses  for  all  pur- 
poses,  also  cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vine- 
gar generator*,  etc.  Cata- 
log free.  We  are  manufac- 
turers, not  jobbers. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO.,i 

(Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of  cider 

presses  in  the  world.)  wjlH 

SI  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 

CIDER  and  WINE 

Presses 

Hand  and  Power.  Catalog; 
Free.  Manufactured  by 

The  G.  J.Emeny  Co.,  Fulton,  N.Y. 


UDDER  STAMPS 


R... 

■ •state  in  the  Union  from  our  adv.  in  theFruit- 
^Grower.  Please  add  your  name  to  our  list  of 
atisfied  customers.  ASK  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Gardner  Office  Supply  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MISSOURI 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Pay 

.Send  Sketch  or  Model  for 
FREE  SEARCH 
BOOKS,  ADVICE.  SEARCHES  AND  CDTC  I 
Big  List  of  INVENTIONS  WANTED  T nLC  S 

Watson  E.  Coleman.  Patent  Lawyer,  Washington.  D.C. 


COYNE  BROTHERS 
Handle  All  Kinds  Fruit  and  Produce. 
160  South  Water  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


ACnnrl  Word  fr»r  DS  when  von  write  an  ad- 
VJUUtl  it  UI U 1UI  vertiser  shows  him  where 
his  advertisement  pays  and  'T* Lp  Frn  it. A 
bo  helps  us.  Please  say  it  for  1 He  mill  vjrOWcI 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Yearly  Page  376 


Pac;e  26  June,  1911 1 Hr.  rKUll-UKWVV  i. 

Our  Classified  Advertising  department 

. i wj||  be  set  in  black  type.  Every  initial  and  number  to  count  as  one  | Count  tl'O  cuVr^ncy  \ry°moneydorderd  ^his  is  considerably  less 

■r..  in  this  department,  of  not  less  than  twenty  words  I w y , department  is  for  the  benefit  of  our  subscribers  who  have  | per  word  ’ !!4»renInrf0rnffm  a snlendid  oDDortunity  to  reach 

--  * . — »~  farms,  dogs,  ponies, 

vines,  etc.  All  adver- 
FOR  IN  ADVANCE. 


Fr?dv^i 

F*0 UR  CENTS  PER  WORD  EACH  INSERTION.  II 
advertisements  are  inserted  in  the  s 
for  each  ad,  no  matter  how  small. 


anything  to  sell."  including  farm  fands.  fruit  farms,  dogs,  ponies. 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT^ 


" Fruit- and  poultiy  industries  are  so  closely  aUied 
that  The  Fruit-Grower  is  a good  medium  for  poultry 
advertisers  If  you  want  to  buy  stock  or  have  stock 
or  eggs  to  sell,  advertise  in  this  department  at  4 
cents  a word  each  insertion.  Or.  use  regular  poultry 
pages,  at  display  rate.  >1.00  Per  inch,  each  Insert  .on, 

Anconas ___ 

■‘Mottled  Anconas  and  Kellerstrass  While  Orpingtoim 

biup  ribhon  birds,  the  kind  that  lay  and  Pay  • have 
taken  first  wherever  shown.  Get  the  best.  Catalogue 
free  Ira  N.  Del.ine.  Olympia.  Washington. 


Black  Spanish 


“White  Faced  Black  Spanish,  exclusively  for  lb  yeai.. 
The  worlds  best  Spanish,  first  prize  wnnersatfour 
State  shows;  also  World's  Fair.  Eggs  will  be  Sl.nO  per 
15  and  $5  00  per  100  balance  of  season.  Circular  free. 

If  \v.  Chestnut.  Centralia.  Kan. . 

“ Brahmas — Light  

Who  Breeds  Light  Brahmas?— This  line  of  slock 
ought  to  be  popular  with  Fruit-Grower  readers.  T y 
an  ad  in  these  columns  if  yon  breed  fine  Brahmas. 


Games — Indian  

“ Cornish 'and  White  Indian  games.  Ten  grand  breeding 
nens  for  1911.  Eggs  and  baby  chicks.  Eggs.  *i. 

$5  Baby  chicks  20c.  30c.  40c.  50c.  Slock  for  sale 
all  the  lime.  Rath  Bros..  Turtle  Peek,  Pa. 

Hamburgs 


basket.  Eggs,  51.00  per  10.  *o  p«  ^ “noil 

won  three  first,  two  second.  Scoring  from  91  to  9oya. 

J.  L.  Frederickson,  Route  2,  Ellendale,  Minn. 

' Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs,  very  beautiful,  best  las  - 
ers,  winners  at  leading  shows:  eggs,  $100  up. 

F.  Alberding.  North  Judson,  Ind. 


Langshans 


Elack  Langshans,  18  eggs,  $1.25.  Cockeiels, 

Eggs,  25c  each.  Eraden  Geese,  $2.00;  eggs,  *.a< 

Each  kind  winners  at  Madison  Square  Garden  an 
Shews.  J.  P.  Lorenz,  Spring  Valley  I arm,  PerryviUe, 

Mo.  _ 

Extra  big  boned  high  scoring  Black  Langshans.  Gre 
lsh  glossy  color,  dark  eyes.  Cockerels,  $3. t . 'i 
$1.50  for  15.  Good  stock,  good  hatch  guaranteed 

Osterfoss  Poultry  Farm,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 

Leghorns — Brown 


Farm,  Fillmore,  111. 


Leghorns,  Buff 


oinyic-uuiiiu  uuii  ~ . 

layers;  eggs  15  lor  $1 ; 50  for  $2.25;  1U0  for  $4. 
Lillie  Stewart,  Geneva,  Neb. 


Indiana. 


UUII  tv311u.11  VDO“l  V ' 

111  is.  A.  H.  Baldwin.  Keswick.  Iowa. 


Orpingtons 


words  of  each  ad  tisements  for  this  department  must  De 

Wyandottes — Buff 

Walters’  winning  Butt  Wyandottes  Blue  ribbon  win-  n 

tiers  at  Belvidere.  1910.  and  Dekalb.  l JIl.  » Y°u  s, 
want  the  best,  write  for  mating  list.  Albert  Walteis,  ^ 
Sycamore.  111.  p 

Wyandottes — Columbian  V1 

Columbian  Wyandottes.  Best  on  earth.  Madison 
Square  Garden  and  Grand  Central  Palace  winners  Eggs  _ 
$1.50  per  setting.  Day-old  clucks.  _ Send  stamp  foi 
mating  list  and  photos.  The  Columbian  Poultry  Y ards.  c 
East  Wiliiston.  N.  Y.  \ 

Wyandottes — Golden  Laced  p 

' Golden-Laced  Wyandottes— 200-egg  strain.  Chicago,  w 
Kansas  City  winners.  Eggs.  $1.75.  Circular  of  matings  s 
and  baby  chicks.  J.  S.  Pennington,  Box  G,  Plainfield,  a 
111. 

Wyandottes — Silver  ^ 

Silver  Wyandottes.  Send  lor  mating  list.  Stock  for  a 
sale.  J.  M.  Holt.  Marshalltown,  Iowa.  q 

Wyandottes — White  ‘2 

Business  White  Wyandottes  for  profit.  Thirty  acies 
fruit  and  Wyandottes.  No  one  can  furnish  you  bet  er 
value  in  real  utility  and  exhibition  stock  than  we  will. 
Few  as  good.  Circular  free.  Figgs.  $2.  Write  for  in- 
formation. Schmied  Rros..  Rt.  2.  Mt.  Healthy.  Ohio 

Chicks 

50.000  baby  chicks.  Eggs  and  stock  S.  C.  wniie. 
Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns;  Black  Minorcas.  Barred 
ltocks;  Collie  puppies;  Belgian  hares.  Illustrated  cata 
logue ; stamp.  Failing  Poultry  Farm,  La  Fargeville, 
N.  Y. 

Chicks  from  some  of  the  finest  stock  in  tne  eouimy. 
Different  varieties.  Trices  rigid,  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.  Catalogue  free.  Wyngarden  Hatchery,  Box  1, 
Vriesland,  Michigan. 

Miscellaneous  Poultry 

Big  Show  winning  kind.  All  buff.  Single  and  Rose- 
Comb  Leghorns.  Wyandottes.  Orpingtons.  Rocks.  Cochin 
bantams;  also  Pitt  games,  Tolouse  geese.  Indian  Run- 
ner ducks  and  Shepherd  dogs.  Catalogue  free.  Cliar- 
lev  Ragan.  Danville.  Itid.  Route  5. 

Eggs  for  hatching.  Barred  Rocks,  Single  ( omb  Buff 
- ! Orpin-tons.  Indian  Runner  Ducks  and  Mammoth  Bronze 
Turkeys.  Hillside  Poultry  Farm,  L.  Gertrude  Higgs, 
Prop.,  Henry,  111. 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds  and  Golden-Laced  Wyandottes. 
Prize  winners  at  Missouri  State.  Omaha.  Topeka  and 
- Moberly.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Jack  Brackey,  ChU- 
• licothe,  Mo. 

Pri2e-winning  “Ringlet”  Barred  Rocks  and  Felch 
Light  Brahmas.  Ten  grand  breeding  pens.  Eggs. 

$5  per  15.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  F\  A.  Ogle.  Star 
t ( 3 tv,  Ind. 

Eggs  $1  per  15,  $2  per  40,  from  thorough-bred  Brah- 
mas. Bocks,  Wyandottes.  Reds,  Minorcas,  Leghorns 
— Silver  Hamburgs,  15  varieties.  Catalogue.  S.  K. 

, Mohr,  D.  A.  Coopersburg.  Pa. 

Reds  (Single),  Partridge  Cochins,  Columbian  Wyan- 
— dottes.  Breeder  nineteen  years.  400  free-range,  vigor- 
ous  birds.  Catalogue.  William  J.  Casey.  Knoxville.  Ia. 

- Walnut  Grove  Poultry  Yards.  Breeders  for  sale. 

Barred  Rocks  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  Also  eggs.  Julia 
16  E.  Wise.  New  Market,  Iowa. 

Count  the  number  of  words  you  send,  and  remit  at  rate  of  a coots 
per  word  stamps,  currency  or  money  order.  This  is  considerably  less 
than  our  display  rate,  and  otters  a splendid  opportunity  to  reach 
our  readers  at  a low  figure.  Send  a trial  advertisement  with  remit- 
tance a!  rate  of  4o  a word.  THE  FRUIT-GROWER.  St.  Joseph.  M 


Go  to  Southwestern  Washington  where  land  is  cheap. 


For  Sale  or  Lease-Crescent  Beach  twent-acre  or- 


Delaware  Farms— Strawberry,  cantaloupe,  tomato  and 

t. , - . . ...  ..  . . .irn  TVfild  r>limatp. 


Texas  School  Lands.  Over  1.000.000  acres  for  sale  bv 


Sell  your  high-priced  land  and  buy  the  cheapest,  con- 


Oregon  Information — For  authentic  detailed  inloi- 


a Iljf  1MH  dl  

Club.  Room  609.  Portland,  Oregon. 

For  Sale  or  Trade.  10  acres  of  fine  level,  well  drain- 


everywhere.  wouia  1 me  iu  u«uc  a 

ger,  30-borse  power  automobile.  Address,  Walter  Bros., 

Route  2.  The  Dalles.  Ore. 

Cash  for  your  farm  or  business.  I bring  buyers  and 
seller  together.  No  matter  where  located,  if  you  want 
to  buy,  sell  or  exchange  any  kind  of  property,  any- 
where, address  Frank  P.  Cleveland.  994  Adams  Express 
Building.  Chicago,  111- 


Farm  Wanted.  We  have  direct  buyers.  Don't  pay 
commissions.  Write,  describing  property,  naming  low- 
est price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
free.  American  Investment  Association,  20  Palace  bldg., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Alvin,  Texas,  the  commercial  center  of  the  success- 
ful  orange,  fig.  strawberry  and  truck  district  of  the 
Texas  gulf  coast;  soil  rich,  climate  delightful  and 
location  unexcelled.  Correspondence  solicited.  E.  C. 
& J.  F.  Webster 


ribbon  winners  wneicvu  tt, 

stock  for  sale.  Write  us.  Boomgaarn  s larm.  Box 
Humboldt,  Nebraska.  


Orpingtons — Black 


“single. Comb  Black  Orpingtons.  Winners  and  layers. 
The  best  for  farm  or  city  lot;  eggs,  $2  per  lo.  Roy  E. 
Todd,  Box  F.  Marion.  Iowa. 


wnilC  vy  y tilt  u ui  ics,  o.  u.  ° . fr_  ., 

Rocks.  Eggs  $2  per  15;  $3.50  for  30.  A.  T.  Galby 

Chetek.  Wis. 

Nice  half  grown  pullets  or  cockerels.  75c.  Eggs.  $1.25 
setting.  A H.  Weisberg.  Nevada,  Mo. 

Ducks 


Farms  for  Homeseekers,  California  and  Oiegon.  New 
country.  Farming,  fruit,  stockraising,  dairying,  home- 
steads. Free  booklet.  L.  F.  Curtis.  Com’r.  N.  C.  O. 
Ry.,  Reno,  Nev 


Commercial  Orchard  For  Sale— One  of  the  finest  com 
mercial  orchards  in  full  bearing  in  Virginia.  A bargain 
Address  Dal  id  Fnnslen,  Staunton,  Va. 


DO  YOU 

Want  a Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm  m the 
Ozarks,  at  25  per  cent  of  what  is  cost 
the  owner?  _ . 

I have  a client  who  owns  a first  mort- 
gage of  $17,500  on  a 320  acre  fruit  and 
poultry  farm  within  one-half  mile  oi 
Granniss,  Polk  County,  Arkansas. 

This  mortgage  is  past  due  and  can  be 
foreclosed  and  immediate  possession 
taken,  but  my  client  wants  the  money 
and  not  the  property,  for  the  reason  that 
he  has  no  knowledge  of  the  business,  and 
furthermore  he  is  hard  up  for  ready 
money  and  must  sell. 

This  farm  contains  14,000  (more  or 
less),  peach  and  apple  trees,  the  crop 
from  which,  I am  informed,  year  before 
last  yielded  something  like  $10,000. 

There  are  32  Colony  brooding  houses, 
a large  incubating  house  equipped  in  a 
modern  manner,  an  ice  plant  with  a ca- 
pacity of  1.000  tons.  Electric  light  plant, 
a ten-room  modern  house  containing 
bath,  running  water,  electric  lights,  and 
all  the  conveniences  that  could  be  had  in 
a house  located  in  the  city.  An  artificial 
fish  pond.  In  fact,  an  up-to-date  home 
that  was  built  by  the  original  owner,  and 
represented  an  investment  to  him  of  over 
$65,000.00.  . . 

It  was  bought  by  thei  present  occupant 
on  a “Shoe  String,”  and  he  is  unable  to 
take  care  of  the  mortgage. 

This  is  an  exceptionally  rare  opportu- 
nity I am  authorized  to  offer  this  first 
mortgage  for  sale  at  $15,000,  which  is 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  the 
place.  , ... 

This  offer  will  expire  on  July  first, 
therefore,  if  you  are  interested,  do  not 
delay.  Address 

R.  VV.  STREET,  Attorney 
Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


Do  You  Want  a Home  in  the 

Beautiful  Ozarks” 


Orpingtons — S.  C-  Buff 

Buff  Orpingtons.  Cockerels,  pens,  baby  chicks,  eggs, 
from  trap-nested,  heavy  laying,  prize  winners.  Booklet 
tells:  10  cents.  W.  II  Maxwell.  Houle  98.  Topeka.  Kan. 

Sinyle-Conib  Bulf  Orpingtons.  Eggs  from  choice 
stock.  Write  for  mating  list.  Bargains  in  breeding 
birds  after  June  I.  Howe  & Culler,  DeWilt,  Mich. 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Wood’s  Majestic  strain.  Grand 
birds,  true  type  and  color.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

p H.  Wood,  530  Culver  Road.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons.  Eggs  $1.50  to  $4  setting, 
fiom  utility  and  prize  maiings.  Slock  for  sale.  Write 
wants.  Major  Griffin.  C.ienwood.  Ind. 


Indian  Runner  Eggs.  Pure  fawn  and  white,  heavy 
laying  strain  and  first  prize  winners.  Eggs  $;>.0(l  per 
100;  $3.00  per  50;  $2.00  per  30;  $1.00  per  1».  Circular 
free.  A.  M.  Wliitford.  Farina.  111. 


Indian  Runner  ducks.  Finest  Quality  and  heavy 
laving  strain;  eggs  now  $1.50  per  setting  of  13 ; special 
prices  on  lots  of  50  or  more.  Mrs.  Jones  Pollock,  R. 

9,  Goshen,  Ind 


Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs,  $1.00  per  13.  I _rlze 
ning  stock,  heavy  layers.  White  eggs.  Also  Buff  Orp- 
ington eggs.  Cook  strain.  L.  R.  Street,  Webb  City.  Mo. 


Orpingtons — White 


Dietrick  Orpingtons;  express  prepaid.  See  March 
poultry  picture.  Five  prize  males.  Eggs  (White,  Black), 
$3,  $5  at  V3  discount  (Cook  or  Kellerstrass) ; chicks, 
50c.  Cut  prices,  fancy  fowls.  Dr.  Thos.  Dietrick, 

Box  S.  Washington,  New  Jersey. __ 

Kellerstrass  Crystal  White  Orpingtons  and  Cook 
strain  of  Rose-Comb  Buff  and  White  Qrpingtons.  Tne 
great  winter  layers.  Eggs  for  sale.  Ask  for  booklet. 

Young  Brothers,  427  Pine  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

For  Sale — White  Orpington  cockerels.  Kellerstrass 
strain,  $1.50  up;  eggs  $3  for  15.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed or  eggs  replaced  at  half  price.  F.  A.  \aniraan, 
McPherson.  K;m. 


Indian  Runner  ducks,  fawn  and  white.  Wonderful  egg 
egg  producers.  Eggs  $1.00  per  13.  Booklet  free.  Aaron 

Fisher.  Box  31.  La  Park,  Pm 

Mammoth  Pekin  ducks,  four  firsts  at  state  show 
Weigh  9 to  12  pounds.  Eggs;  circular.  Jos.  H.  Kitch- 
en, Eldorado,  Wisconsin. 


Homes  in  Healthy  West  Florida.  $20  per  acre.  Pa  it 
pay  in  crops.  “Facts  About  Florida”  free.  W.  b. 

Reeve,  Pensacola,  Fla. • 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance”  Virginia  grass  and  fruit 
farms  a specialty.  Clias.  E.  Ellison  & Sons,  Waynes- 
boro, Virginia. 


For  Sale — Desert  claim  relinquishment.  Yakima  Val- 
ley, 160  acres.  $800.00  net  takes  it.  Write  Box  32, 
Richland,  Wash. 


For  information  about  low-priced  homes,  write  to 
Henry  Merrill,  Box  35,  Rock  Branch,  Harnett  County, 
North  Carolina. 


OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  FAMOUS  STRAWBERRY  LAND 

Apples.  Peaches.  Pears.  Grapes.  Raspberries,  etc., 
all  grow  excellently.  Ideal  location  for  the  dairy 
and  poultry  business.  We  offer  for  sale  60,000  acres 
of  land  in  40-acre  tracts  or  more,  cheap  and  on 
easy  terms.  Located  in  Stone  and  McDonald 
counties.  For  further  information  address 

McDonald  Land  & Mining  Co. 

Rooms  301-2  Miner’s  Bank  Building 
Joseph  C.  Watkins.  Mgr.  JOPLIN.  MO. 


Six  acre  orchard,  third  season.  Elberta  Valley,  Utah, 
cheap  for  cash.  W.  A Pielstick,  Hastings,  Neb. 


LIVE  STOCK 

Milch  Goats — Swiss  and  Spanish  breeds.  G.  H. 
Wirkersham.  1244  St.  Francis  ave..  Wichita,  Kansas. 


Snow-White  Orpingtons.  Send  for  my  mating  list. 
It  gives  you  their  egg  record  and  shows  you  the  birds 
you  will  get  eggs  from.  G.  E.  Buchanan.  Montevideo, 

Minn. _____ — 

Why  Kellerstrass  White  Orpingtons?  My  folder  tells 
you;  describes  this  great  breed,  and  gives  egg  prices 
that  will  interest  you.  W.  (\  Snyder.  Bnnrcinn.  Mo- 


Plymouth  Rocks — Barred 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock  cockerels  that  scored  90  and 
up.  under  Judge  Coleman,  for  sale.  Eggs,  $3  and 
$1.50  per  15.  Frank  S.  Culp,  Butler.  Ohio. 


Indian  Runner  Ducks.  White  egg  utility  strain.  In- 
teresting price  list  free.  Write  for  it  now.  G.  W.  Gib- 

bens,  Hadley,  111.  

Mammoth  Pekin  duck  eggs,  11  for  $1:  10(i  for  $6; 
from  140-egg  strain.  Hutchins  Bros.,  Pulaski,  N.  Y., 
Route  6. 


Indian  Runner  duck  eggs,  $1  for  15.  Brown  Chinese 
goose  eggs,  2hc  each.  P.nrr  Fleming,  Kinsley.  Kansas 


Indian  Runner  Duck  eggs,  $1.00  per  13;  $5.00  per  100. 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Baldwin.  Keswick.  Iowa. 


Indian  Runner  duck  eggs.  Write  Jasper  Williams. 
Burns  City,  Ind. 


Geese 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK  

Fox  Terriers,  all  ages.  Beautiful  puppies.  Ready  to 
ship.  Best  rat  or  hunting  or  pet  dog  on  earth.  Write 
for  prices  to  T.  H Kaidenberg.  Pella,  Iowa 


Fifty  Collie  puppies  from  registered  stock.  $5  up; 
20  P.  dog.  hare  and  poultry  catalogue:  stamp.  Falling 
Poultry  Farm.  La  Fargeville.  N.  Y. 


Guinea  Pigs— Best  pets,  solid  colors,  pair  $1.50  to 
$2.00;  managing  pamphlet,  15c.  Warren  Fluck,  East 
Greenville,  Pa.  


TYPEWRITERS  _ 

Largest  stock  of  Typewriters  in  America  All  makes. 
Underwoods.  L.  C.  Smiths,  Remingtons,  etc..  !4  to  % 
mfrs.  prices  (many  less).  Rented  anywhere,  applying 
rent  on  price.  Write  for  catalogue  119.  Typewriter 
Emporium  (Est.  1S92L  92-94  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

FOR  EXCHANGE 


Toulouse  and  White  China  geese  eggs,  $.!  per  1- . i 
Mallard  duck.  $1  per  11.  All  varieties  of  exhibition  1 
Wyandottes,  $1.50  per  15.  Stock  reasonable.  Malianey 

Bros.,  Wintefrowd.  111. 

Eggs.  Embden  and  Brown  China  Gee.se,  l’ekin  and 
Colored  Muscovy  Ducks.  Bronze.  Bourbon  and  Black 
Turkeys;  also  Barred  Rocks.  Malianey  Bros.,  Box  2. 
W inter  rowd,  111. 


__  Rooming  house,  sixteen  rooms,  no  furniture,  one  block 
from  Main  street  and  car  line;  $6,500.00.  Trade  for 
fruit  farm.  W.  S Hannnm,  Cherryvale,  Kansas. 


Plymouth  Rocks — Buff 

’ Foy’s  Buff  Rocks— Six  firsts,  two  shows;  seven  minor 
prizes.  Eggs  $2  per  15.  Excellent  layers:  large,  vigor- 
ous. Write  for  quantity  price.  J.  E.  boy,  Goodland, 

Ind. _ 

Buff  Rocks.  Some  good  breeding  biids  at  bargain 
prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  free  circulars 
and  show  records.  All  eggs  one-half  price.  E.  A. 
Meyers,  Route  9.  Mt.  Sterling.  111. 

Plymouth  Rocks — White 

15  U.  R.  Fishel  White  Rock  eggs  for  hatching.  $3; 
ft vn  settings.  $5:  from  prize  winners.  Randolph  Poul- 
try Farm,  Randolph.  N.  Y. 

Rhode  Island  Reds 


T urkeys 

Large  White  Holland  turkeys;  30-pound  toms,  19- 
pound  hens;  eggs:  13,  $2.50;  50,  $7.50;  100,  $15.  Cir- 
cular free.  J.  C.  Hodges.  Waterloo.  Ind. 


Turkey  Eggs,  Bourbon  Reds.  $1.00  for  12.  Mammoth 
Bronze.  White  Holland  and  Narragansett,  $3.00  for  12. 
W.  R.  Carle,  Route  1.  .l.icphsburg.  Ohio.  


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

Position  Wanted— Manager  of  large  farm  or  orchard 
tract,  competent  to  lake  entire  charge;  understand 
oi  chard  work  from  nursery  to  shipping  fruit  and  man- 
ufacture cider,  vinegar  and  other  fruit  products.  Have 
handled  several  large  tracts.  Present  contract  expires 
soon.  Address  Box  1277.  care  The  Fruit-Grower. 


Apple 

AND 

Grape 


Wanted — Position  on  an  orchard  by  a young  man 
witli  some  experience;  thoroughly  understands  spraying. 
Address  The  Fruit-Grower. 


Wanted — Position  in  orchard,  by  young  man.  with 
experience.  References  exchanged.  Address.  J.  M. 
Peeples,  Shawneetown.  III. 


Expert  gardener,  fruit  grower  and  viticulturist,  mar- 
ried. wishes  position.  Address  Box  638,  Crown  Point, 
Indiana. 


Watson’s  celebrated  strain  of  Rose  Comb  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Golden  Princess  laid  291  eggs  in  a year; 
50  hens  averaged  210  in  a year.  Eggs  and  cockerels 
from  this  great  strain  for  sale.  A recipe  “Sure  Death 
to  Lice.”  10c.  Ira  Watson.  Box  C.  Fredonia.  N.  V 


Extra  big  boned  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Red 
to  the  skin  red  eyes.  High  scoring  stock.  Cockerels, 
00  to  $5.00  each.  Eggs.  10  cents  each.  $4  00  for  50. 
Good  stock,  good  hatch  guaranteed.  Osterfoss  Poultry 

Farm.  Hedrick.  Iona. 

At  half  price  after  June  1 st . Thoroughbred  Rose 
and  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  Cocks  at  $9.00  to 
$1.00.  Hens,  $1  00  to  $1  50  each:  $2.00  eggs  at  $1.00 

per  15.  D.  J.  Bliss,  Carthage,  Mo. _____ 

The  Farmer’s  Fowl.  Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers.  Eggs  $1.00  per  15;  catalogue  H free.  Thos. 
Wilder.  Richland.  N.  Y 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  eggs.  Setting  from  R strain  and 
prize  winners.  Per  setting,  $2.  It.  H.  DeVall,  Stew- 
artsvllle.  Mo.  


Wyandottes 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  up-to-date  White  and  Silver- 
Laced  Wyandottes.  $1  per  15.  J.  F.  Lesher,  Martel,  O. 


If  you  want  a part  of  one  of  the  very  choicest 
tracts  of  fruit  land  on  earth,  where  conditions  are 
ideal  for  glowing  fruits  and  for  a home,  then  send 
for  copy  of  a beautiful  booklet  describing  Morrisama 
Ranch.  Grand  Valley.  Colo.  This  is  not  cheap  land 

it  sells  for  $300  per  acre,  including  perpetual  water 

right,  but  it  is  worth  the  money.  It  may  be  that 
seme  member  of  your  family  needs  the  benefit  ot 
Colorado's  climate  for  some  form  of  lung  trouble. 
Get  a tract  of  this  land  and  establish  your  home 
there  before  it  is  too  late.  The  ranch  contains  880  , 
acres,  and  only  part  of  it  is  for  sale,  for  we  will  de- 
velop the  remainder  for  our  own  use.  Shall  vte  send 
you  the  booklet  which  describes  the  place?  Write  me 
if  interested.  James  M.  Irvine,  Editor  The  Fruit- 

Grower.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

For  Sale — 15-acre  fruit  farm  and  business,  an  ex- 
ceptional opportunity  is  offered  to  purchase  one  of  the 
host,  paying  propositions  in  Iowa.  Home  °"  the  State 
Agricultural  College;  population  of  town.  a. 000;  mg 
local  business:  good  house,  barn  and  work  house;  work 
house  equipped  with  engine  and  boilers  for  putting  up 
jellies,  preserves,  pickles,  etc.:  2 acres  hearing  grapes, 
1 acre  strawberries;  100  hearing  cherries;  300  bearing 
plums;  30  bearing  apples;  lots  of  small  fruits.  For 

particulars  address  E 11.  Graves.  Ames.  Iowa. 

80  acres.  3*/2  miles  from  Springdale  and  H4  from 
Johnson.  Frisco  B.  I!  . main  public  road,  rural  route 
and  telephone;  15  acres  bearing  apple.  6 to  15  years 
old:  10  acres  bearing  peaches:  10  acres  timber;  4 acres 
strawberries.  Good  improvements,  excellent  well  water. 
Snap  al  $4,000.  Fredericks  Realty  Company,  Spring- 
dale,  Ark. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Kill  all  the  Bugs  and  save  money.  Household  Nico- 
tine Liquid,  a powerful  tobacco  extract,  is  sure  death 
to  all  insects.  Does  not  injure  foliage  or  stain  carpets. 
Fifly-cent  size  makes  five  gallons;  dollar  size  fifteen 
gallons.  Express  paid  east  of  Rocky  Mountains.  J.  P. 

Beermaker.  7 Washington  Ave..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

For  Sale — I car  load  Climax  one-sixth  bushel  peach 
baskets,  half  price;  our  trees  killed.  U.  G.  Albert. 

Lincoln.  Neb. 

Relics  For  Sale — Indian  arrows,  five  dollars  per 
dozen.  K.  Watts.  Nathalie.  Va. 


Virgin  soil  in  Manistee  County  near  Lake  Mich- 
igan; high  elevation;  air  drainage;  good  roads  and 
markets  All  selected  orchard  lands  for  sale  by 
the  owner  in  tracts  of  40,  80  and  160  acres.  Cir- 
culars free. 

J.  E.  MERRITT,  MANISTEE,  MICHIGAN 


OREGON!  OREGON!  OREGON! 

I have  just  completed  tour  of  Oregon  and  compiled 
list  of  finest  bargains  in  fruit  and  farm  lands  in  Lie 
state,  some  improved.  State  what  you  need  and  I will 
forward  list  and  Prices.  CADM  dpipfs 

REAL  ESTATE  AT  FARM  PRICES 
Splendid  10-acre  fruit  farm,  perpetual  water  right. 

1 mile  from  Weiser,  Idaho;  $125  per  acre,  half  cash, 
hal’incG  two  notes.  Write  for  particulars, 
balance  two  vn^esCREEK  ORCHARD  LANDS 

Golden  Goose  Lake  Valley.  Modoc  County  California, 
10  and  20-acre  tracts,  perpetual  water  right  finest  soil 
and  climate,  in  prize  winning  apple  district.  $125  per 
acre  $200  per  acie  if  planted  and  cared  for  four  years, 

HARRY  [BEAUF0 RU 'liT^GIis^n^St./^ortlaridrOre1! 

Booklets; 

Apples  and  Sweepstakes 
Winner  Grapes  are  grown 

in  the  most  beautiful 
Orchard  Valley  in  the 
world ; both  booklets  sent 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  ten 
cents  (10  cts.)  in  stamps  or 
silver.  Address  Secretary 
of  IMPROVEMENT  COM- 
PANY, Clnrkston,  Wash. 


Valley  of  Virginia 

mSkS; 


SALESMAN 

.TREES 


GOOD 

LIVE 

WANTED  TO  SELL 

Peyton  Bros.  & Barnes 

They  are  “TRUE  TO  NAME”  f'och  Weekly 
and  Adapted  to  Your  Locality  VidMI  TT  CCIVIJ 

Boonville  Nurseries,  Boonvilie,  Mo. 


a « , • litre  to  know  what  paper  is  giving:  the 

Advertisers  best  service  for  money  expended.  Tou 
. can  aid  them  materially  if  Thp  Fmit-GrOWer 
| when  writing,  you  mention  *,,v 


- ,,  *.  • f\ Best  country  In  U S. 

Sell  Farms  in  Oacean  Fruit,  grain,  stock. 

poultry.  Write  for  list.  J.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Michigan. 

The  Fruit-Growers  Crop  and  Market 
Bulletin  will  keep  you  better  posted  on 
the  crop  conditions  throughout  the 
country  than  will  any  other  medium. 
Twice  a month,  50  cents  a year. 

Cultivate  the  young  trees  carefully- 
Use  short  singletrees  with  a bunch  oi 
burlap  around  the  outside  ends  to 
keep  from  knocking  the  bark  off.  A 
little  care  in  this  respect  saves  trou- 
ble later. 

For  the  July  issue,  tell  The  Fruit- 
Grower  something  about  your  experi- 
ence in  canning  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  market. 


Yearly  Page  377 


June,  1.91 1 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER’S 

CROP  and  MARKET  BULLETIN 


The  onl\s  publication  in  the  country  that  will  give  you  an  accurate  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  fruit  crop  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Its  reports  are  authoritative.  They  are  obtained  from  the  people  who  grow  fruit.  They  are  intended  to  assist  ths 
man  who  has  a crop  of  fruit  to  dispose  of  and  to  enable  buyers  of  fruit  to  know  where  to  look  for  such  as  they  may  be  inter- 
ested in. 

The  first  edition  of  The  Fruit-Grower’s  Crop  and  Market  Bulletin  appeared  on  May  20.  Hereafter  it  will  appear  on  the 
1 0th  and  20th  of  each  month.  It  will  set  forth  the  condition  of  the  fruit  crops  in  much  the  same  manner  as  appears  in  the  reg- 
ular issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  and  since  it  will  appear  twice  each  month,  it  will  enable  its  subscribers,  who  also  receive  The 
Fruit-Grower,  to  receive 

THREE  BIG  CROP  REPORTS  EACH  MONTH 

For  the  man  who  has  a crop  of  fruit  to  sell,  this  means  a great  deal.  The  crop  reports  which  appear  regularly  through- 
out the  summier  months  have  been  of  great  help  to  .its  readers,  but  on  account  of  their  appearance  but  once  a month,  it  is 
possible  with  some  crops,  such  as  strawberries,  for  the  crop  to  be  ripened  and  disposed  of  between  reports.  The  “Bulletin” 
and  Fruit-Grower  together  will  bring  you  a report  every  ten  days  of  the  exact  condition  of  the  crop  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Then  if  a hard  storm,  or  unfavorable  weather,  an  outbreak  of  some  insect  pest  or  fungus  disease  should  occur  over  a consid- 
erable area  and  reduce  the  size  of  an  otherwise  large  crop,  its  influence  on  the  prices  of  the  fruit  in  other  sections  can  be  more 
quickly  obtained. 

Such  a feature  as  this  is  valuable  to  both  grower  and  buyer,  as  both  siides  are  aware  of  the  conditions  that  prevail 
throughout  all  of  the  country  that  influences  the  markets.  This  fact  alone,  that  is,  where  both  grower  and  buyer  are  advised 
of  the  exact  condition  of  the  fruit  crop  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  is  worth  many  dollars  to  anyone  who  has  a crop  to  sell.  It 
can  save  you  a good  bunch  of  money  on  your  crop  this  year. 

Subscribe  for  “The  Fruit-Grower’s  Crop  and  Market  Bulletin”  now,  and  have  it  start  early  in  the  season,  so  that  you  can 
watch  the  progress  of  the  fruit  crops  in  every  fruit  producing  state.  The  subscription  price  for  the  “Bulletin”  is  fifty  cents  pier 
year,  and  your  subscription  will  start  with  the  next  issue  after  your  subscription  is  received. 


COUPON 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER, 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

Enclosed  herewith  is  50  cents  for  a year’s 
subscription  to  The  Frult-Grewers  Crop  and 
Market  Bulletin. 

Name 

Address 


Don't  put  this  off  until  tomorrow,  but  send  in  your  remittance  right  now,  and 
have  your  subscription  started  with  the  next  issue. 

If  you  will  send  25c  and  the  names  of  five  friends  who  grow  fruit,  by  June  15, 
1911,  we  will  send  you  the  Bulletin  for  one  year. 

Address  W.  G.  CAMPBELL 

The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Don’t  Waste  Your  Time 

Trying  to  Solve  Problems 
Others  Have  Already  Solved 


It  is  time  and  money  wasted,  and  the  chances  are 
that  the  methods  which  have  been  worked  out  and 
are  in  successful  use  by  other  people  are  better  than 
the  idea  you  are  working  upon.  You  can  learn  very 
quickly  what  are  the  most  approved  methods  of  han- 
dling your  orchard,  fighting  bugs  and  diseases,  culti- 
vating, pruning,  packing  and  marketing  your  fruit,  in 
The  Fruit-Growers  Guide-Book.  This  great  book 
has  had  a remarkably  heavy  sale  and  has  been  accord- 
ed a very  hearty  recepticn. 

It  is  Helping  Others,  Why  Not  Let  It  Help  You? 

Read  What  These  Practical  Fruit  Men  Have  to  Say  About  It. 


Contains  Many  Useful  Hints — I 
find  The  Fruit-Growers  Guide-Book 
very  valuable,  as  there  are  a great 
many  useful  hints  and  suggestions 
in  it. — A.  McAuley,  Mgr.  H.  R.  Ed- 
wards, Fruit  Farm,  Ohio. 

The  Book  He  Needed — I am  just 
in  receipt  of  The  Fruit-Growers 
Guide-Book.  I have  read  a portion 
of  it  and  find  that  it  is  exactly  the 
book  I have  been  in  need  of  for  a 
long  time. — Leon  D.  Munger,  “Hun- 
ger’s Star  Orchard,”  Wash. 

Gets  Right  to  the  Point — I think 
the  Guide-Book  gets  right  down  to 
the  point  every  time,  and  explains 


things  so  clearly  that  even  a novice 
in  fruit-growing  can  understand. 
The  Guide-Book  has  made  a lot  of 
things  clear  to  me  that  I have  failed 
to  find  in  the  writings  of  other 
learned  men. — Geo.  W.  Campbell, 
Texas. 

What  One  of  the  Authors  of  "Fruit 
Growing  In  Arid  Regions”  Says — 

I have  gone  over  this  pretty  thor- 
oughly, and  feel  safe  in  saying  it  is 
one  of  the  most  reliable  books  that 
I have  seen  written  especially  for 
the  practical  fruit-grower. — O.  B. 
Whipple,  Horticulturist,  Montana 
Exp.  Sta. 

In  view  of  what  these  practical  and  professional  fruit-growers 
have  to  say  about  the  book,  you  will  be  assured  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  book  for  you. 

The  price  of  the  book,  cloth  bound,  is  $1.00.  It  contains  nearly 
300  pages  of  reading  matter  that  tells  you  what  to  do  and  how  to 
do  it,  and  just  enough  good  illustrations  are  scattered  through  the 
hook  to  make  clear  some  of  the  important  points  that  are  described 
in  the  text. 


Cut  out  the  coupon,  pin  a dollar 
bill  to  it  and  mail  today.  A copy 
of  the  book,  bound  in  golden  brown 
cloth,  will  be  sent  to  you  by  return 
mail.  Address 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER 


ST.  JOSEPH 


MISSOURI 


COUPON 

Attached  hereto  is  One  Dollar 
for  which  please  send  me  a copy 
of  The  Fruit-Growers  Guide- 
Book,  bound  in  Golden  Brown 
Cloth,  as  advertised  in  the  June 
Fruit-Grower. 


Name 


Address 
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No  Leaky  Rubber  Ring. 
No  Glass  Top  to 
Leak  in  Air. 

No  Poison* 
ous  Zinc 
Cap. 


Yes.  It  did  pay  me  in  Health, 
Life  and  Money  to  throw  away 
the  screw  top,  glass  top,  and  all 
other  old  style  jars  and  buy  the 
only  Absolute  Air-tight,  San- 
itary Home  Canning  Jar 

the 


Because  it  has  no  leaky  rubber  ring  to  decay  and  admit  the  air  because  it 
has  no  poisonous  zinc  cap— because  it  has  no  uneven  and  leaky  glass  top, 
but— instead  the  Economy  has  a gold  enameled  cap  with  tasteless,  sanitary 
composition  gasket  which  seals  AIR-TIGHT  and  as  no  other  jar  has 
been  sealed  before.  White  crystal  glass,  wide  mouth. 


A child  can  seal  and  open  the  Economy  Jar. 

It  can  be  used  12  months  in  the  year  for  can- 
ning every  food  in  season. 

Keeps  all  vegetables,  meats,  fish,  game, 
fruits,  etc.,  sound — fresh — tasty — sweet  and 
free  from  mould  forever. 

Light  or  heat  cannot  affect  contents  as  air  is 
excluded. 

Makes  canning  a source  of  pleasure  satis- 
faction — - pride  — economy  — convenience  and 
protection  to  health. 

Any  food  product  may  be  put  up  in  season 


and  served  at  any  time  of  the  year  as  delicious 
as  before  canning. 

No  other  jar  seals  like  it — opens  like  it 
keeps  like  it. 

No  screw  top— nothing  to  adjust— no  cut  or 
bruised  fingers. 

Straight  sides. 

Absolutely  sanitary. 

No  crevices  or  uneven  places. 

Caps  are  gold  enameled,  unaffected  by  any 
known  fruit  acid,  as  sweet  and  clean  as  the 
glass  itself. 

And  best  of  all  it  keeps  your  food. 


. . , . r f _ Free  Teaspoon 

To  Advertise  the  Air-tight  Economy  Jar  Actual  size 
we  will  give 


FREE 


To  Buyers  of 
Economy  Jars 


(Hand-in-Jar  Trade  Mark) 

By  using  Economy  Jars  you  can  have  on  jour 
table  in  the  summer  time,  with  their  rich,  fresh, 
natural  flavor— roast  turkey— sausage— venison- 
trout,  etc.,  canned  in  the  winter  time. 

READ  THIS  LETTER 

Dated  Rickreal,  Ore.,  Jan.  4,  1909. 

Kerr  Glass  Mfg.  Co., 

Gentlemen : / like  the  Economy  Jar  very  much,  and  find 

it  truly  economical,  most  especially  in  keeping  meats  as  w» 
always  have  a surplus  at  this  time  of  the  year.  1 have 
used  the  jars  for  the  past  three  years,  and  have  found  them 
very  satisfactory  in  keeping  fruits,  salmon,  chicken,  mutton, 
beef,  China  pheasants,  pork  ribs  and  vegetables  and  though 
living  a distance  from  the  markets,  I am  very seldom with- 
out fresh  canned  meat.  MRS.  CASS  GIBSON. 

Put  up  asparagus,  peas,  corn-on-the-cob,  toma- 
toes, rhubarb;  in  fact,  all  vegetables  and  fruits 
right  from  your  own  garden.  After  you  have  used 
the  Economy  Jar  once  you  will  say,  “I  can  keep 
them  all  in  the  Economy  air-tight  Jar.  No  other 
jar  like  it.  I will  tell  my  neighbors.  The  Economy 
is  the  only  jar  by  use  of  which  I can  have  fresh 
vegetables  from  my  own  garden  all  through  the 
winter  months,  coming  to  the  table  tasting  just  as 
fresh  and  sweet  as  though  they  had  been  freshly 
picked.” 

READ  THIS  LETTER 

Dated  Newtown,  Pa.,  October  21,  1910. 

Kerr  Glass  Mfg.  Co.,  ,. 

Gentlemen:  I first  used  the  “ Economy  Jar  in  this  com- 

munity some  six.  or  seven  years  ago.  We  have  used  them 
every  season  since  and  have  never  had  a failure.  By  their 
use  we  have  fresh  vegetables  from  our  own  garden  all 
through  the  winter  months,  asparagus,  beets,  f ma  beans, 
sweet  com,  wax  beans,  tomatoes,  etc.,  etc.  To  my  mind 
there  is  no  other  jar  or  method  of  preserving  by  which  veg- 
etables come  to  the  table  tasting  just  as  fresh  and  sweet  as 
though  they  had  been  freshly  picked. 

Respectfully  yours, 

T.  J.  ELMS, 

Pastor , Presbyterian  Church. 

Kerr  Glass  Mfg.  Co. 


KING’S  HALL  SILVER,  1066,  Sectional  Plate  Silver  Teaspoons 
Three  Teaspoons  with  every  case  of  Economy  Jars 
One  Teaspoon  with  every  dozen  extra  Economy  Laps 

YOU  WANT  A HALF  DOZEN  "pTY  T?  E 
OR  DOZEN  of  these  SPOONS  L 1X1  iU 

Cut  out  “Hand-in-Jar”  trade  marl. 

ISiHHipIfll 

are  SreTwS  SS. 

dozen'of'EcoIi^y  Jars,  cut  ou^one  tmd^ mark  for  each  spoon^desired.^aiid^send 

S tOY0U  may  hVs“bL!a°S  rfthSe  belktitul  teaspoons  tor  42  cents 

with  every  dozen  of  Economy  Jars.  Value  of  the  three  teaspoons  is  $L00. 

They  cos/you  only  42  cents  when  you  send  Economy  Jar  trade  marks.  You 
l ney  cost  you  umj  one  dQZen  Economy  Jars.  Users  of 

save  58  cents  eve  y m cut  out  trade  mark  from  carton  of 

SpTand  send  it  to  us  with  14  cents  in  U.  S.  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  pack- 
ing,S  mailing,  etc.,  and  receive  one  of  these  35-cent  silver  teaspoons  free. 

Buy  two  dozen  jars  and  get  a com- 
plete  set  of  six  beautiful  teaspoons. 

Get  the  jars  now  while  this  free  of- 
fer is  still  in  effect.  Buy  four  dozen 
jars  and  get  one  dozen  spoons.  The 
spoons  alone  will  be  worth  ?4.00  of 
the  cost. 


King’sHall  Silver, 1066, Sectional  SilverPlate 

After  these  spoons  are  plated  in  the  ordinary 
way,  fifty  per  cent  more  silver  is  added  to  the 
three  spots  where  spoons  wear  out  first— the  han- 
dle the  tip  and  the  reverse  side  of  the  bowl. 
This  added  sectional  plating  makes  every  spoon 
wear  many  years  longer.  It  costs  us  a lot  of 
money  to  do  this,  but  wa  believe  the  extra  value 
is  good  advertising. 


Buy  Economy  Jars  today 

from  your  dealer  and  the  Economy  Jar 

r cncr  — to  those  wh° 
start  your  set  ot  rKLr,  have  never  used 
„„  „ T _ it  we  will  give 

SPOONS.  one  FREE. 

Directions  for  Canning  Meats,  Fish,  Vegetables,  Fruits,  Etc. 

Fruits  may  be  cooked  in  the  kettle  and  poured  into  the  jar  tolUng  hot.  rut 

the  cap  on  and  clamp  instantly.  Set  jar  aside  to  cool.  When  cool  take 

clamp  off.  Try  the  cap  to  see  that  the  jar  is  sealed.  Fish,  meats,  game 

and  vegetables  must  be  cooked  in  the  jar.  never  In  the  JjrtUe.  Race 

food  in  the  jar.  Cap  and  clamp.  Place  in  ordinary  wash 

neck  ot  jar.  Boil  time  stated  In  book  of  recipes.  Take  out  jar  a"d 

is  done.  In  general,  fruit  requires  about  thirty  minutes.  Peas  corn,  string 

beans,  about  three  to  four  hours.  Fish,  meats  and  game 

tool  remove  the  clamp.  Be  sure  to  write  us  at  once  for  Free  Booklet  of 

complete  recipea  and  other  valuable  suggestions. 

Horne  Office  Branch  Offices 

, PORTLAND,  ORE.  throughout  U.  S. 


Cut  out  this  Coupon,  goto  your  dealer  today,  get  an 
Economy  Jar  FREE.  Buy  1 doz.  and  get  free  spoon* 


FREE  ECONOMY  JAR  COUPON— F.  G. 

This  coupon  MUST  be  filled  out  and  presented  to 
your  dealer  before  July  1,  1911,  to  get  free  jar.  See 
that  the  cap  is  stamped  plainly  "Economy  Jar. 

Kerr  Glass  Mfg.  Co..  Portland.  Oregon. 
I certify  I have  received  today  free,  one  Quart  Econ- 
omy Jar  complete  (cap  and  clamp).  This  is  the 
only  coupon  presented  by  any  member  of  my  family. 
I have  never  used  Economy  Jars.  I will  give  the 
jar  a careful  trial  at  home  canning. 

Name  


TO  THE  DEALER:  Coupons  will  be  redeemed  by 

your  jobber  at  full  retail  prices  when  signed  by  you  if 
returned  before  Aug.  1st.  1911.  Void  after  that  date. 

THIS  IS  TO  CERTIFY  that  I gave  away  one  Econ- 
omy Jar  Complete,  to  the  above  signed  person. 

Dealer’s  Name  

Address  
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IN  ALL  AMERICA,  NO  OTHER 
SPOT  LIKE 


Money  in  Apples. 


I WAS  talking  yesterday  with  an  “old  hand 
at  the  business’* — a man  who  has  visited, 
and  personally  tramped  over,  almost  every 
fruit  growing  district  of  Colorado,  Montana,  W y- 
oming, Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon  and  Califor- 
nia, and  he  suddenly  exclaimed : 

“I  tell  you,  Whitney,  you  have  them  all  beat! 
There  is  no  other  valley  quite  like  Elberta.  They 
all  have  their  strong  points  and  their  weak  ones, 
but  not  one  of  all  the  lot  can  offer  a man  as  much 
value  for  as  little  money  as  you  are  offering.  \ ou 

ought  to  raise  your  

prices  at  least  50  per 
cent.” 

He  was  a government 
employe,  or  I should 
have  tried  to  hire  him 
on  the  spot ; because  I 
want  salesmen  who  can  pp|pil 
talk,  as  he  does,  from  a USES 
knowledge  of  fruit  and 
a knowledge  of  lands. 

NO  SMUDGE 
POTS 

We  are  all  happy 
here  at  Elberta.  We  jpM- 
had  a perfect  spring,  " ' u 
and  every  tree  is  doing 
its  prettiest, while  other 
fruit  districts  lower  down  or 
further  north  had  early  bud- 
ding, followed  by  killing  frosts, 
necessitating  a desperate  fight 
with  Smudge  Pots  and  Heat- 
ers to  save  what  they  could. 

We  had  No  Frosts  after  our 
buds  showed  themselves. 

Wre  Never  have. 

A Smudge  Pot  has  never 
been  used,  nor  required  at  El- 
berta. 

GOT  BIG  PRICES 

Last  fall,  our  growers  got 
from  $1.25  to  $2.00  a box  for 


neighbors.  Most  of  them  come  from  the  Mississippi  I 
Valley  ami  the  East.  There  are  no  saloons  in  Elberta,  I 
nor  will  there  be  any.  Church  and  school  facilities  will  I 
be  enlarged  as  the  population  increases.  This  is  one  of  I 
my  special  cares,  because  I want  to  keep  our  little  com-  I 
munity  on  a high  plane. 

SCENERY  IS  GRAND 

This  level,  gently-sloping  valley  is  surrounded  by 
tall  mountains  on  three  sides,  and  opens  out  onto  Utah 
1 ake  on  the  north.  Utah  Lake  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful lakes  in  America, 
rivaling  most  of  the  Swiss 
] lakes  for  scenic  grandeur.  I 

IDEAL  APPLE 
COUNTRY 

Only  a few  favored 
I spots  in  America  can 
raise  apples  at  a profit. 
Elberta  is  one  of  them; 
and  the  only  one  I 
jyj|  know  of  that  can  be 
A|i|  sure  of  a Crop  EVERY 
glllll  YEAR.  Soil,  climate, 
wind  currents,  water 
supply,  elevation,  all 
favor  apple  raising,  and 
U.W  cultivation  of  peaches, 
pears  and  smaller  fruit. 
A scientific  chicken  farm  at; 
Elberta  will  make  somebody  a 
fortune.  Hog  raising  is  equal- 
ly profitable  ; and  both  chickens 
and  hogs  are  useful  in  an  or- 
chard. 

IRRIGATION  SYSTEM 
IN  FULL  OPERATION 

We  own  a reservoir  at  the 
foot  of  Mt,  Nebo,  five  miles 
long,  about  one  mile  wide,  and 
twenty-nine  feet  deep  in  the 
middle.  Water  from  this  reser- 
voir is  carried  to  our  land  by 
canal  and  flume.  T his  irriga- 


Money  in  Lucerne  and  Alfalfa. 


Six- Year-Old  Orchard,  Bringing  in  Its  First  Heal  Crop. 


Qf  water  than  our  whole  tract 
can  ever  use. 

10  and  20  ACRE  TRACTS 

I shall  continue  for  a short  time  to  offer  choice  10 
acre  and  20  acre  tracts  at  $175.00  to  $250.00  an  acre,  on 
favorable  terms,  to  actual  settlers.  I want  you  to  see 
this  land  before  you  buy  it;  and  invite  prospective  set- 
tlers to  come  out  and  be  my  guest  for  a few  days. 

Nobody  ever  comes  who  does  not  buy.  The  charm 
of  this  vallev.  and  the  certainty  of  large  returns  are 


A Tree  Full  of  Apple-Money. 


MYRON  B.  WHITNEY,  President 

UtahLake  Land,  W ater& Power  Co. 

Elberta  Book  FREE  Elberta,  Utah 


MR.  M.  B.  WHITNEY,  President 

Utah  Lake  Land,  Water  and  Power  Co. 
Elberta,  Utah  . 

Elberta  Book,  F ee. 


me  your 


acres. 


like  your  prices  on 


Mcney  in  Pears. 
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URSERYMEN’S 


CONVENTION 


In  spite  of  the  hot  weather  there 
was  a large  attendance  at  the  thirty- 
sixth  convention  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Nurserymen  at  St.  Louis 
on  June  14,  15  and  16.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  largely  attended  and  inter- 
esting meetings  the  association  has 
held,  although  it  was  expected  that  the 
hot  weather  and  drouth  that  prevailed 
over  the  eastern  half  of  the  country 
would  keep  many  persons  away.  As  it 
was,  however,  almost  four  hundred 
members  were  present,  coming  from 
every  corner  of  the  country  and  from 
almost  every  state. 

In  the  report  of  the  secretary,  John 
Hall,  it  was  noted  that  during  the  past 
year  about  forty  persons  had  dropped 
from  membership  in  the  association, 
while  the  total  enrollment  for  the  past 
year  amounts  to  over  thirty  more  than 
during  the  year  preceding.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  ought  to  be  said  that  every 
up-to-date  nurseryman  in  the  country 
should  be  a member  of  this  organiza- 
tion. The  association  has  been  doing 
most  excellent  service  for  every  per- 
son engaged  in  the  nursery  trade  in 
securing  legislation  that  will  enable 
the  business  to  be  conducted  along 
better  lines,  and  the  mere  fact  -of  num- 
bers of  members  helps  largely,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  of  size. 

There  were  a number  of  excellent 
papers  read  at  the  convention  of  in- 
tense interest  to  the  trade,  among 
which  the  address  of  the  president, 
Mr.  W.  P.  Stark,  and  the  reports  of 
several  of  the  committees  were  of  es- 
pecial interest.  Some  of  these  reports 
brought  forth  a great  amount  of  dis- 
cussion, especially  those  dealing  with 
the  inspection  of  nursery  stock  and 
interstate  trade. 

While  the  convention  is  held  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  matters  of  inter- 
est to  the  trade,  the  entertainment 
features  are  not  overlooked,  and  this 
part  of  the  convention,  through  the  di- 
rection of  Chairman  F.  A.  Weber,  was 
well  carried  out.  The  business  ses- 
sions were  held  during  the  forenoons, 
and  the  afternoons  devoted  to  enjoy- 
ing the  hospitality  of  St.  Louis.  On  the 
first  afternoon  special  cars  took  the 
members  of  the  association  and  their 
ladies  to  the  Missouri  Botanical  Gar- 
den, where  they  were  shown  through 
every  department  of  that  interesting 
and  beautiful  garden.  The  second  af- 
ternoon was  spent  in  an  excursion 
through  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  the  city.  The  third  afternoon  was 
made  pleasant  by  a steamboat  ride  on 
the  Mississippi  River.  To  several  mem- 
bers of  the  party  this  proved  to  be  the 
first  boat  ride  of  their  lives.  A boun- 
tiful dinner  was  served  on  the  boat, 
after  which  the  time  was  spent  in 
games,  dancing  and  admiring  the  beau- 
ties of  the  scenery  on  either  side  of 
the  great  river.  On  the  return  trip,  the 
boat  stopped  at  Jefferson  Barracks, 
where  we  were  treated  to  military 
music  and  dress  parade  by  the  soldiers 
stationed  at  that  point. 

But  the  greatest  treat  of  all  came 
as  a surprise,  and  on  the  day  following 
1 'le  close  of  the  convention.  It  con- 
sisted of  a complimentary  trip  to 
Louisiana,  Missouri,  as  guests  of 
Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  & Orchards  Co. 
A special  car  was  attached  to  the  reg- 
ular train,  and  was  loaded  with  nur- 
serymen guests.  At  Louisiana  the 
train  was  met  by  a band,  and  the 
guests  were  carried  by  automobiles 
through  the  beautiful  streets  of  Louis- 
iana to  a shady  grove  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city,  where  the  ladies  of  Louis- 
iana had  arranged  an  elegant  lunch- 
eon. Here  the  guests  of  Messrs.  Stark 
"ere  formally  welcomed  to  the  city  by 
Mayor  Crewdson  and  were  served  a 
most  enjoyable  chicken  dinner  by  the 
beautiful  young  ladies  of  the  city.  Fol- 
lowing the  dinner  E.  W.  Kirkpatrick 
acted  as  toastmaster,  and  toasts  were 
responded  to  by  Jim  Parker,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Concord,  Ga.;  Professor  Irish  of  the 
M'ssouri  Botanical  Gardens,  and  Mr 
W.  P.  Stark. 


Send  Coupon  Today  For  These  Two  Books  Free 

“WHY  WALL  STREET  RULES 

WITH  THE  PEOPLE’S  MONEY” 


AND 


BOOK  OF  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  FACTS 


THIS  MAP  SHOWS  YOU  THE  FORTY  MILES  NOW  IN 
OPERATION  AND  EXTENSION  WE  ARE  NOW 
WORKING  ON. 
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40  miles  in  operation  between  the  following  points:  Minneapolis,  58th 
Street,  Bachman,  Goodspced,  Irwin,  Wilson,  Lynn  Road,  Oxboro  Heath,  Edge- 
wood,  Bloomington,  Palmer,  Bluff  Park,  Automobile  Club,  Valley  View, 
Savage,  Foley,  New  Holland,  Lake  Avalon,  Oak  Glen.  Antler’s  Park,  Lakeville, 
Vrooman,  Livingston,  Eureka  Center,  Forstrom,  Christiana,  Grecnvale,  Shum- 
way  and  Northfield. 

Schedule  between  these  points  now 
filed  with  the  Minnesota  Railway  and 
Warehouse  Commission. 

Connection  at  Savage  with  the  Min- 
neapolis, St.  Paul,  Chicago  and  Omaha 
Railroad.  Connection  at  Lakeville  with 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul  Rail- 
road system. 

Buy  Stock  Now  While  There 
is  an  Opportunity  for  You  to 
Make  Big  Profits. 

I believe  I can  show  you  the  best 
electric  investment  opportunity  that 
ever  came  to  your  notice.  I have  back- 
ed up  my  belief  by  a $100,000  invest- 
ment myself,  and  I don’t  want  you  to 
say  “Yes”  or  “No”  until  you  give  me  a 
chance  to  tell  you  about  this  opportunity. 

If  you  have  got  some  money  that  you 
want  to  place  where  it  should  bring  you 
big  returns,  or  if  you  want  to 
invest  a little  each  month  out  of 
your  income — I want  to  give  you 
the  facts  in  regard  to  what  I 
think  will  prove  the  biggest 
money  maker  of  my  career. 
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40  MILES  IN  OPERATION 


THESE  TWO  BOOKS  MAILED  FREE 

They  Also  Tell  All  About  The  People’s  Railroad 

I want  you  to  send  for  my  Book  of  Electric  Railroad  Facts  and  Why  Wall  Street  Rules  With  the  People’s 
Money.  When  you  get  these  books  you  will  know  all  the  facts  about  the  Dan  Patch  Electric  Railroad  and  then 
I want  you  to  make  your  decision. 

I want  to  give  you  every  opportunity  to  investigate,  and  it  doesn’t  make  any  difference  whether  you  ever  invest 
a dollar  or  ever  write  to  me  again  or  not— if  I can’t  show  you  that  I am  right  then  I don’t  want  you  to  join  me  in 
what  I consider  a fine  investment  opportunity. 

The  Dan  Patch  Electric  Railroad  is  being  built  from  Minneapolis  to  Rochester  and  back  from  Lakeville  to  St. 
Paul,  130  miles.  About  40  miles  of  this  Road  is  now  in  actual  operation  and  we  are  now  opening  up  the  Northfield 
and  Owatonna  Division. 

I have  made  money  for  others  who  invested  with  me  and  I believe  that  I can  make  money  for  you.  At  anyjrate, 
it  costs  you  nothing  to  investigate  and  then  act  on  your  own  judgment. 

The  Dan  Patch  Electric  Railroad  is  Controlled  and  Operated  by  “The  People” 

WRITE  FOR  2 BOOKS  AND  OUR  LATEST  STOCK  OFFER 

Investigate  for  Yourself  this  Opportunity  for  Big  Profits 


I HAVE  FINANCED  SUCCESSFULLY  OTHER 
ENTERPRISES  ON  THIS  SAME  PLAN  AS  IS 
SHOWN  IN  THIS  LETTER. 

Kimball-Storer  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Dec.  120th,  1910. 
Mr.  M.  W.  Savage,  Pres.,  Minneapolis 
Dear  Sir: — I have  now  been  a stockholder  in  your  Sugar  Feed  Plant 
for  the  past  3 years,  and  I thought  that  you  might  like  to  know  what 
I think  of  the  investment.  To  say  that  you  have  done  wonders  with 
this  Company  is  putting  it  very  gently,  as  you  have  built  an  entirely 
new  concern  in  an  entirely  new  line  from  what  you  have  been  in  before 
and  paid  dividends  on  it  from  the  start.  I was  recently  offered  $35.00 
a share  for  my  Common  Stock  which  you  gave  me  free.  In  other 
words,  I could  have  gotton  back  one-third  of  my  original  investment 
and  still  held  the  Preferred  Stock  on  which  I am  drawing  8 per  cent. 
However  if  I were  to  part  with  the  stock,  it  would  not  be  with  Com- 
mon, as  I fully  believe  that  that  stock  will  some  day  in  the  future  he 
as  valuable  as  the  Standard  Oil  Stock  and  will  pay  as  big  dividends. 
Wishing  you  the  “Compliments  of  the  Season,’’  and  every  success  in 
your  business,  I remain.  Yours  very  truly,  L.  Kimball. 


INVESTIGATE  MY  BUSINESS  STANDING 
OR  THE  DAN  PATCH  ELECTRIC  RAILROAD 
AT  OUR  BANKS  OR  DUNN  OR  BRADSTREETS 
COMMERCIAL  AGENCIES. 

I had  sufficient  confidence  in  this  Electric  Railroad  Investment  op- 
portunity to  invest  $100,000  of  my  own  money  on  exactly  the  same 
offer  as  made  to  the  general  public.  I showed  my  faith  in  the  strong- 
est way  a man  can.  If  you  want  to  find  out  about  me  personally  you 
can  write  to  any  bank  in  the  Northwest  or  you  can  find  out  from  any 
reputable  commercial  agency.  You  can  also  verify  any  statement  I 
make  you  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Dan  Patch  Electric  Rail- 
road for  they  have  or  can  get  complete  information. 

All  I ask  of  you  is  to  give  this  opportunity  careful  investigation 
and  then  be  guided  by  your  own  business  judgment. 


Do  You  Want  To  Know  All  About  “The 
People’s”  Great  Electric  Railroad  Now  Being 
Built  From  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  to 
Rochester,  Minn.? 

X personally  guarantee  to  protect  your  stock  equally  with  my  own,  SO 
that  it  will  make  you  exactly  the  same  per  cent  of  profit. 

I want  to  tell  you  about  this  investment  opportunity  and  how  the  co- 
operation of  5,000  small  investors  has  made  it  possible  to  build  and 
operate  this  line  without  the  help  of  Wall  Street. 


MAIL  ME  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  AND  Presidl'nt  Oan 

I WILL  SEND  YOU  THESE  TWO  Patch  Electric  Rail- 

B0OKS  ABSOLUTELY 

rnrr  dhctapc  Dear  IVIr.  Savage.  I don  t 

rntc  rUolAbt  know  whether  1 11  invest  any  money 

prepaid.  or  not,  but  would  like  to  have  you  send 

me  your  ^ two  Books— without  any  obligation 
on  my  part-  Book  of  Electric  Railroad  Facts”  and 
Why  Wall  Street  Rules  With  the  People’s  Money.’’ 

Name . 

Street  Address 


P.  O. 


M.W.  SAVAGE,  President.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  r.p.d. 
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Western 
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After  the  speeches  had  ended  the 
guests  were  taken  by  automobiles 
through  the  extensive  nursery  and 
grounds,  and  to  the  packing  houses 
and  offices  of  Stark  Bros.  This 
proved  to  be  of  great  interest  to  every 
member  of  the  party,  as  this  nursery 
is  recognized  as  the  largest  in  the 
world,  and  to  have  the  privilege  of 
making  a personal  inspection  of  such 
an  institution  was  greatly  appreciated. 
Messrs.  Stark  did  everything  possible 
to  make  the  day  a pleasant  one  for 
their  guests. 

Next  year  the  convention  will  be 
held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  with  J.  H.  Day- 
ton  as  president,  and  John  Hall  as  sec- 
retary. 


Modern  Canner 

PRICE  $3.50  to  $500 

Free  information.  Ask  for  it  today. 

Modern  Canner  Mf  g.  Company 

Department  3 CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


Please  make  it  a point  to  always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when  you  write  in  response  to  an  advertisement. 
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HE  WILLYS-OVERLAND  COMPANY  has,  in  the  brief  period  of  twc 
years,  built  up  the  largest  and  most  successful  automobile  manufacturing 
business  in  the  world. 


They  realized  at  once  the  great  future  of  the  automobile  in  farm  anc 
suburban  life. 


They  believed  by  enormous  production  of  exact  duplicates,  buying  nothing 
outside,  but  making  everything  themselves  in  their  own  factories,  they  would  b« 
enabled  to  make  absolutely  high-grade,  honest,  reliable  cars  and  sell  them  at  si 
low  a price  that  the  question  would  no  longer  be:  “Can  the  farmer  afford  ai 

automobile?”  but  rather:  “Can  the  farmer  afford  not  to  own  an  automobile? 


According  to  the  bureau  of  statistics  at  Washington,  a careful  compilatioi 
of  all  available  returns  has  shown  that  last  year  the  farmers  of  this  country  pur 
chased  26,000  automobiles— an  increase  of  85  per  cent  over  the  previous  year,  an, 
more  than  400  per  cent  over  the  number  of  cars  purchased  by  them  in  1008. 


The  farmers  of  the  South  and  West  particularly  have  come  to  realize  tha 
the  modern  automobile  saves  them  both  time  and  money,  besides  being  put  t 
use  in  various  ways  upon  the  farm.  Due  largely  to  the  manufacturing  method 
adopted  by  Mr.  Willys,  the  automobile  is  no  longer  a luxury  tor  the  tarmer. 


Right  now  there  are  over  25,000  Overland  automobiles  in  constant  daily  ust 
and  no  small  part  of  this  great  number  is  doing  duty  upon  the  farms  of  Americ: 
It  is  conceded  that  no  other  line  of  cars  is  so  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  thefarme 


The  thousands  of  farmers  all  over  the  country  who  own  and  operate  Ove: 
land  automobiles  point  to  the  practical  uses  and  economy  of  these  efficient  car 
It  keeps  them  in  constant  touch  with  all  parts  of  the  farm.  Trips  to  town  tor  trj 
purchase  of  urgent  necessities  can  be  made  quicker  and  better  than  ever  e on 
Repairs  for  the  plow  or  binder  can  be  quickly  made.  The  women  folks  do  the 
marketing  and  make  their  social  calls  in  their  Overland.  Business  journeys  can  b 
made  to  neighboring  towns,  without  the  necessity  of  waiting  hours  tor  trains.  Mill, 
cream,  fruit  and  garden  produce  reach  the  market  so  much  quicker  by  the  use  <t 
the  Overland.  It  brings  you  in  close  contact  with  your  whole  vicinity.  You 
neighbors,  friends  and  business  associates  are  more  getatable.  And  so  we  coal 
go  on  naming  the  hundred  and  one  practical  uses  of  the  Overland  to  the  farme. 


Model  51  Overland,  110-inch  wheel 
' base,  4-cylinder,  30- horsepower  motor 
complete,  with  or  without  fore  doors,  $1,250 


The  Overland  is  a strong  car.  It  is  d - 
signed  with  the  needs  of  the  America 
farmer  in  mind,  and  built  to  give  him  tl 
service  he  requires — as  free  as  it  is  possibs 
to  make  any  machine  from  annoyances  ari 
repairs.  Certain  it  is  that  no  other  car  s 
made  as  simply  and  staunch. 


The  Willy s-Overland  Co., 
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)wns  an  Overland  Car  has 
lim  both  pleasure  and  profit 

THE  best  way  to  prove  the  value  of  the  Overland  is  to  make  a few  comparisons. 
Run  into  town,  look  up  the  Overland  dealer.  There  are  over  one  thousand 
of  them  now  and  no  doubt  one  in  your  immediate  vicinity.  Get  specifica- 
tions from  other  dealers  handling  popular  priced  cars.  Compare  the  wheel  base, 
the  size  of  the  wheels,  capacity  of  the  motor,  size  of  tires,  the  body,  the  upholstery 
and  finish.  Make  your  comparisons  thorough  and  you  will  see  for  yourself  the 
wonderful  value  you  get  in  the  Overland  over  all  other  makes. 

The  Overland  is  the  choice  of  the  American  farmer,  because  it  offers  him 
the  best  for  his  money.  This  is  due  to  the  great  organization  that  turns  this  car 
out  The  Overland  plants  are  the  largest  automobile  factories  in  the  world.  The 
Toledo  plant  alone  covers  30  acres;  our  plants  employ  4,000  men,  and  have  the 
most  exclusive  and  finest  mechanical  equipment  ever  devised.  Many  of  the  time- 
saving and  labor-saving  machines  have  been  invented  in  our  own  plants  and  by 
3ur  own  men  and  are  therefore,  exclusive  with  us.  The  outlay  in  machinery  alone 
represents  millions  of  dollars.  Our  staff  of  engineers  and  designers  are  the  most 
expert  and  best  known  in  the  automobile  industry. 

Again,  this  great  business  was  organized  and  built  up,  financed  and  is  now 
controlled  and  managed  by  one  man— Mr.  John  N.  Willys.  Therefore,  there  are  no 
burdensome  overhead  expenses,  no  fancy  salaries  to  pay  to  figureheads  and  boards 
of  directors.  No  dividends  to  pay  on  fictitious  stocks.  This  factory  is  in  no  trust, 
combination  or  association. 

Suppose  you  were  in  the  market  for  a piece  of  farm  machinery — we  will  say 
i stationary  gas  engine.  You  had  in  mind  an  engine  that  would  cost  you  $150.00. 
lust  before  you  bought  your  attention  was  called  to  a $100.00  engine  that  had  every 
identical  feature— an  excellent  record,  same  horse  power,  same  strength,  built  as 
well  as  the  one  that  cost  $150.00.  Of  course  you  would  take  the  $100.00  engine. 
That’s  business. 

Judge  an  automobile  you  buy  the  same  way.  There  is  no  question  but 
comparison  will  prove  a greater  value  in  the  Overland.  There  are  22  styles  of 
Overland  bodies  to  choose  from;  made  on  five  styles  of  chassis— come  in  all  the 
prevailing  styles:  Roadsters,  coupe,  touring  cars,  with  or  without  fore  doors  and 

torpedo  bodies.  The  prices  run  from  $775  to  $1675. 

Look  up  the  Overland  dealer  in  your  vicinity  before  you  buy  any  car.  If 
you  fail  to  locate  him,  send  us  the  follow- 
ing coupon  by  return  mail.  We  will  send 
you  the  address  of  the  nearest  Overland 
dealer.  We  will  also  send  you  a handsome 
ind  interesting  catalog  on  the  entire  Over- 
land line.  Write  for  this  today.  Ask  for 
Catalogue  FF37. 

The  Willy  s- Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio  ' 

Send  me  your  latest  catalog  FF3  7 , which  tells  the  story  of  the  strong- 
est car  ever  made. 

Name  


Joledo,  Ohio 


Address 
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In  an  effort  to  secure  an  effective 
spraying  material  that  would  control 
such  fungous  diseases  as  bitter  rot  and 
apple  blotch,  Prof.  J.  Lee  Hewitt  of  the 
Arkansas  Experiment  Station,  Fayette- 
ville, Ark.,  has  invented  a new  spray- 
ing mixture.  This  material  is  a com- 
bined insecticide  and  fungicide,  and 
Professor  Hewitt  asks  the  readers  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  to  help  experiment 
with  this  .new  compound  during  the 
present  summer.  Professor  Hewitt’s 
statements  are  as  follows: 

“In  the  course  of  some  experiments 
with  the  addition  of  lead  arsenate  to 
lime-sulphur  compound,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  quite  probably  the  reason  for 
the  inefficiency  of  lime-sulphur  alone 
and  its  increased  efficiency  when  lead 
arsenate  is  added,  is  simply  that  the 
precipitate  formed  by  the  addition  of 
lead  arsenate,  being  insoluble  in  the 
rains  and  dew  and  being  more  stable 
than  lime-sulphur  compound  alone, 
afcts  to  increase  the  sticking  power  of 
the  spray  mixture.  This  led  me  to 
wonder  if  there  might  not  be  some 
other  substance  than  lead  arsenate 
which  could  be  added  to  the  lime-sul- 
phur compound  to  form  a colloidal  pre- 
cipitate. That  is  to  say,  a precipitate  j 
that  would  remain  in  suspension  well 
and  would  stick  to  the  foliage  as  it  , 
dries  and  form  a film  over  the  surface 
of  the  leaves,  rather  than  simply  a 
dust-like  coating.  It  is  this  peculiar 
property  that  gives  Bordeaux  mixture 
its  great  value  as  a fungicide.  If  such 
a substance  could  be  found  it  might  be 
possible  to  make  lime-sulphur  as  effi- 
cient as  Bordeaux  mixture  in  spraying 
for  blotch  and  bitter  rot.  After  can- 
vassing a great  number  of  possible 
sulphur  compounds,  with  the  intention 
of  making  a colloidal  precipitate  from 
the  lime-sulphur,  and  then  adding  an 
insecticide  to  make  the  complete  fun- 
gicidal and  insecticidal  mixture  neces- 
sary for  apple  spraying,  it  finally  oc- 
curred to  me  that  arsenic  itself  is  the 
substance  I had  been  seeking. 

“Arsenic  forms  a colloidal  precipi- 
tate with  sulphur,  which,  if  it  can  be 
made  in  the  right  proportions,  will  re- 
main in  suspension  a long  time,  and 
on  drying  will  adhere  well.  This  sub- 
stance should  be  poisonous  to  both 
fungi  and  insects  as  both  tue  arsenic 
and  the  sulphur  are  in  chemical  condi- 
tions which  have  been  found  in  other 
compounds  to  be  poisonous,  each  in  its 
way,  to  insects  and  fungi.  If  we  ac- 
cept this  much,  then  the  problem  be- 
comes one  of  finding  the  right  propor- 
tions and  of  getting  the  arsenic  in  so- 
lution in  proper  form  to  combine  with 
the  sulphur.  Preliminary  experiments 
so  far  have  shown  two  strengths  ot 
mixture  which  seem  promising.  One 
of  these  contains  arsenic  in  about  the 
same  amount  as  when  used  in  the  or- 
dinary way  as  lead  arsenate.  It  forms 
an  orange  yellow,  light,  feathery  pre- 
cipitate which  remains  in  suspension 
well  and  adheres  well.  This  strength 
has  been  tried  in  a small  way  three 
times  on  apple  and  peach  trees,  and 
produced  only  a very  small  amount  of 
injury  on  peach  leaves  one  time 
when  applied  in  a drizzling  rain.  There 
was  no  injury  on  apples  in  either  wet 
or  dry  weather.  The  other  formula 
contains  much  more  arsenic  and  forms 
a much  heavier,  light  yellow  precipi- 
tate, which  has  rather  more  of  a ten- 
dency to  settle.  This  has  been  tried  on 
peach  and  apple  trees  only  once  in 
fair  weather,  and  has  produced  some 
injury. 

“Extensive  experiments  will  be  nec- 
essary to  determine  whether  either  of 
these  mixtures  is  effective  in  controll- 
ing fungous  and  insect  pests,  and  to 
find  under  what  conditions,  if  any,  in- 
jury is  to  be  expected  on  the  foliage 
and  fruit. 

“I  propose  to  give  one  of  these  tenta- 
tive formulae  and  ask  some  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  readers  to  try  it  out  in  a 
small  way,  upon  only  one  tree  in  any 
variety,  and  to  report  their  experience 
to  me.  It  will  be  better  to  choose  trees 
that  are  known  to  bitter  rot  or  blotch 


badly,  and  see  at  the  same  time  if  the 
application  shows  any  promise  of  giv- 
ing relief  from  these  diseases  as  com- 
pared with  check  trees  of  the  same  va- 
rieties which  have  not  been  sprayed. 

I should  like  also  to  have  the  trees 
compared  with  others  which  have  been 
sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  and 
other  spray  mixtures,  wherever  such 
is  possible.  It  is  our  intention  next 
season  to  perform  a series  of  experi- 
ments in  spraying  for  scab,  blotch, 
bitter  rot,  codling  moth  and  curculio, 
the  last  one  on  both  apple  and  peach, 
and  also  for  brown  rot  of  the  peach. 

“Any  data  that  can  be  had  in  the 
meantime  will  greatly  aid  in  making 
plans  for  these  experiments. 

How  the  Mixture  Is  Made. 

“The  formula  that  seems  most  prom- 
ising calls  for  one-fourth  pound  of 
white  arsenic,  three-eighths  pound  of 
common  concentrated  lye,  and  two 
gallons  of  lime-sulphur  compound  to  a 
barrel  of  spray  mixture.  A stock  solu- 
tion of  arsenic  and  lye  should  be  made 
as  follows:  Dissolve  two  pounds  of 

good  concentrated  lye  in  five  gallons 
of  water.  Mix  one  and  one-fourth 
pounds  of  white  arsenic  with  a little 
water  to  make  a paste  and  add  to  the 
lye  solution.  Stir  this  well  and  it  will 
dissolve  in  a few  minutes.  To  make 
the  spray  mixture  put  one  gallon  of 
this  stock  solution  into  a barrel  oi 
tank.  Make  up  to  fifty  gallons  of 
water  and  add  two  gallons  of  lime-sul- 
phur compound,  which  will  test  33  de- 
grees Baume.  Stir  the  mixture  well 
for  a half  minute  or  less,  and  do  not 
agitate  it  while  spraying. 

J “The  white  arsenic  used  in  this  for- 
mula does  not  burn  the  foliage,  be- 
cause there  is  an  excess  of  sulphur  in 
the  lime-sulphur  compound  which  com- 
bines with  all  of  the  arsenic,  leaving 
no  free  soluble  arsenic  to  cause  injury. 

“I  shall  be  especially  well  pleased  to 
hear  from  anyone  who  will  experiment 
with  this  spray  material  this  summer, 
and  will  be  glad  to  have  you  report  on 
the  following* points:  Variety,  age  of 

trees,  diseases,  dates  of  spraying  and 
weather,  brand  of  lye,  brand  of  lime- 
sulphur,  did  the  mixture  stay  in  sus- 
pension and  adhere  well?  Does  the 
tree  sprayed  with  this  mixture  have 
much  leaf  spot  injury?  Per  cent  of 
fruit,  sound,  injured  and  culls.  How 
does  the  tree  sprayed  with  this  mix- 
ture compare  with  other  materials  you 
used  this  year?  J.  LEE  HEWITT. 

Called  By  Wrong  Name. 

The  importance  of  properly  labeling 
apples  in  such  a way  that  there  will 
be  no  possibility  in  the  confusion  of 
the  name  is  well  borne  out  by  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  from  Mr.  A.  F.  Crow- 
ell, former  county  horticultural  inspec- 
tor of  Spokane  County,  Spokane, 
Wash. : 

“During  my  two  months’  trip  east  I 
visited  Detroit,  Mich.,  Syracuse,  Au- 
burn, Baldwinsville  and  Buffalo  in 
New  York  state,  and  I found  that 
Washington  Black  Ben  Davis  apples 
were  being  sold  as  Western  Winesaps 
in  Syracuse  and  other  places,  and  the 
talk  was  that  Western  Winesaps  did 
not  nearly  come  up  to  Eastern  Wine- 
saps in  quality  or  taste. 

“I  silenced  a crowd  at  the  hotel  in 
Syracuse  one  day  by  showing  they 
were  giving  the  wrong  name  to  the 
apples.  I realized  then  how  important 
it  is  that  our  Western  apples  should 
be  properly  credited  in  the  Eastern 
markets  with  their  own  names  and 
point  of  origin.” 

This  unfortunate  condition  prevails 
too  commonly,  but  it  is  not  altogether 
the  fault  of  the  dealer.  Too  often  the 
name  that  is  on  the  box  has  been 
stamped  with  a small  rubber  stamp 
j alongside  of  a number  of  other  words, 
and  the  name  does  not  stand  out  in 
sufficient  prominence  to  let  the  dealer 
see  at  a glance  what  is  the  proper 
name.  A plain,  easily  read  lithograph- 
ed label  will  do  much  towards  solving 
the  difficulty  which  is  spoken  of  by 
; Mr.  Crowell. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  inter- 
esting to  note  that  Mr.  Crowell  has  re- 
cently perfected  some  improvements 
in  a style  of  harness  used  especially 
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Tools 


The  best  that  money  will  buy. 
The  best  that  skilled  workmen  can 
Jniake.  Made  of  the  best  material 
to  be  obtained.  Designed  to  please 
the  best  and  most  critical  horticul- 
turists, as  well  as  others. 

There  is  not  a freak  among  them. 
Practical,  every  one,  with  special 
features  that  will  surprise  and 
please.  All  blades,  hooks  and  han- 
dles are  forged  of  steel,  not  a single 
piece  of  casting  used. 

Not  cheap  nor  built  for  cheap 
trade,  but  cheap  when  quality,  class 
and  service  are  considered. 

They  will  do  more  and  better 
work  with  less  wear  and  tear  on 
the  user,  which  is  worth  many 
times  the  difference  in  price  be- 
tween a good  tool  and  a poor  one. 
You  should  know  about  them.  A 
postal  will  bring  you  full  particu- 
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for  orchard  work,  and  is  expecting  to 
begin  the  manufactuure  of  this  in  Spo- 
kane. The  harness  has  no  tugs,  and 
does  away  with  doubletrees,  thus  en- 
abling the  horses  to  pass  under  the 
branches  of  trees,  and  cultivate  right 
up  to  the  trunk  without  any  injury  to 
the  limbs  of  the  trees. 


Warns  Against  House  Fly. 

Prof.  J.  G.  Sanders  issues  a warning 
against  the  common  house  fly,  which 
is  such  a prolific  transmitter  of  infec- 
tious diseases,  especially  typhoid 
fever,  dysentery  and  diseases  affecting 
the  alimentary  tract.  These  flies  car- 
ry the  germs  upon  their  legs  and  body 
as  well  as  in  the  digestive  tract,  and 
pollute  food  of  all  kinds  with  which 
they  come  in  contact.  They  breed 
chiefly  in  stable  manure,  garbage  and 
other  refuse. 

Control  measures  against  these  pests 
should  include  the  screening  of  win- 
dows and  doors,  covering  milk,  fruit 
and  other  food  with  netting,  the  stor- 
age of  manure  in  dark  fly-proof  recep- 
tacles, and  its  removal  at  weekly  in- 
tervals during  the  fly  season.  The  use 
of  fly  paper  cut  into  strips  and  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling  affords  an  ef- 
ficient control.  A small  amount  of 
sulphate  of  iron  scattered  daily  in  the 
breeding  places  Is  said  to  restrict  the 
i development  of  the  fly  maggots. 


When  You  Plant  Trees 

NEXTSEASON 


you  should  be  interested  in  secur- 
ing the  very  best  stock  that  money 
will  buy.  So  make  it  a point  to 


thoroughly  investigate  our  famous 


Pedigreed  Trees 


“WINFIELD  TREES  OF  QUALITY” 


Our  Trees  are  propagated  from 
™ Blue  Ribon  Stock,  or  prize  winners 
at  the  National  Apple  Shows.  Bear 
this  in  mind  and  study  our  advertise- 
ments in  The  Fruit-Grower.  It  will 
pay  you.  Read  Up  Now,  Send  for  our 
great  Free  Book,  “Progressive  Horti- 
culture" and  other  valuable  data. 


WINFIELD  NURSERY  CO. 

WINFIELD,  KANSAS 
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Keep  Bees  in  Your  Orchard 


Excellent  ns  pollenizers — profitable,  too.  Learn 

bees  from  “Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture”— 6 months  trial 
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RESERVING  PEACHES 

How  Peaches  Should  Be  Prepared  to  Obtain 
the  Best  Results — Making  Marmalade 


About  six  years  ago  I spent  the  sum- 
mer visiting  a Georgia  peach  district 
and  helped  my  hostess  put  up  what  we 
thought  was  some  very  fine  fruit,  in 
glass  jars.  The  peaches  themselves 
were  beautiful.  We  used  a peeling  ma- 
chine and  put  up  only  perfect  halves, 
in  rich  syrup.  The  jars  were  the  or- 
dinary screw-top  quarts,  of  greenish 
glass. 

During  the  summer,  an  officer  of  the 
California  Canner’s  Association  visited 
us  and  we  had  some  of  the  canned 
peaches.  He  commented  on  the  super- 
ior flavor  of  the  Southern  peach,  and 
carried  a jar  back  to  California  with 
him.  A little  later  we  had  a letter 
from  the  president  of  the  association. 
Quite  to  our  chagrin,  while  compli- 
menting the  flavor,  he  referred  to  the 
fruit  as  “of  course,  very  crudely  put 
up”  and  sent  us  a sample  of  the  way 
they  do  it  in  California.  The  jar  he 
sent  was  a revelation.  The  peaches 
were  peeled  by  a process  which  seem- 
ed to  have  dissolved  the  skin,  leaving 
the  peach  just  as  perfect  as  the  unpeel- 
ed fruit.  The  peaches  were  in  halves, 
free  from  ragged  edges,  and  with  each 
half  neatly  overlapping  the  next,  and 
they  filled  the  jar  evenly  from  top  to 
bottom,  not  floating  in  syrup,  as  in  the 
home-made  product,  and  the  syrup,  was 
heavy  and  clear  as  water.  The  jar  it- 
self was  wide-mouthed,  "white  flint 
glass,  which  set  off  the  beautiful  yel- 
low of  the  fruit. 

The  next  summer  I came  to  Georgia 
to  live  and  began  a series  of  experi- 
ments on  canning  peaches  and  have 
obtained  some  interesting  results. 

An  investigation  of  the  best  fruit 
obtainable,  in  glass  jars,  on  the  New 
York  market,  developed  a class  of 
canned  peaches  superior  even  to  the 
California  sample.  A woman  in  north- 
ern New  York  State  was  the  first  to 
put  on  the  market  a package  which 
she  labelled  “Fresh  Peaches.” 

The  peaches  were  put  up  whole,  in 
syrup.  They  were  plump  and  had  not 
the  shrunken  appearance  of  pickled 
peaches  and,  in  some  mysterious  way, 
she  had  packed  nine  and  even  ten 
large  whole  peaches  in  a quart  jar 
without  crushing  or  marring  any  of 
them.  The  New  York  and  Boston  mar- 
kets have  been  supplied  almost  en- 
tirely with  this  high-grade  fruit  by 
this  woman  and  one  other  who  has 
succeeded  in  imitating  her,  but  they 
are  both  extremely  jealous  of  their 
canning  methods  and  exercise  the 
greatest  care  to  keep  them  secret. 
The  jars  retail  at  65  cents  apiece. 

A talk  with  the  buyer  for  the  largest 
fancy  grocery  house  in  New  York 
showed  that  there  was  a good  market 
for  this  class  of  goods,  but  the  peaches 
must  be  peeled  by  what  he  termed 
“the  acid  process”  and  they  must  be 
as  perfectly  put  up,  in  every  way,  as 
those  described. 

I spent  the  summer  experimenting 
on  the  peeling  and  cooking  of  peaches 
like  the  samples,  with  rather  discour- 
aging results.  I had  all  the  best  cook 
books,  some  commercial  cannery 
books  and  the  government  bulletin  on 
canning  and  preserving,  but  there  was 
not  a glimmer  of  light  on  this  kind  of 
fancy  canning  in  any  of  them.  My 
first  real  help  came  from  a very  valu- 
able little  booklet  issued  by  the  man- 
ufacturer of  a splendid,  new-style  fruit 
jar.  He  was  evidently  employing  ex- 
perts, who  furnished  the  directions  for 
putting  up  fruit  and  vegetables  in  the 
most  scientific  way,  and  it  was 
through  this  manufacturer  that  I was 


afterwards  fortunate  enough  to  finally 
obtain  my  peeling  process. 

The  little  booklet  referred  to  gave 
directions  for  putting  up  peaches  in 
halves,  like  the  California  sample,  un- 
der the  heading,  “Exhibition  Fruit.” 
Once  the  secret  is  given,  it  is  very 
easy  to  accomplish. 

The  whole  fruit  was  very  much 
more  difficult  to  handle,  and  it  was 
only  by  long  and  patient  experiment- 
ing that  the  puzzle  of  packing  nine 
perfect,  plump  peaches  in  a jar  that 
apparently  held  four  comfortably,  was 
solved.  The  matter  was  further  com- 
plicated by  learning  that  ordinary 
cooking  of  a peach  did  not  kill  the 
germ  life  in  the  seed  and  peaches  put 
up  in  syrup,  under  these  circum- 
stances “swelled”  in  the  spring  and 
the  fruit  spoiled. 

The  next  summer,  I had  a little  ex- 
periment kitchen,,  equipped  with  a 
gasoline  stove,  right  in  the  orchard, 
and  I spoiled  a great  deal  of  beautiful 
fruit  in  working  out  my  process. 

I used  the  “wash-boiler”  method. 
This  is  described  in  most  good  cook 


of  water  was  good  also  only  for  ripe, 
mellow  fruit,  but  would  not  take  the 
skin  from  a firm  “shipping”  peach, 
which  was  the  only  kind  to  use  if  the 
fruit  was  expected  to  retain  its  shape. 
Some  commercial  canneries  use  a 
process  by  which  the  peaches  are 
halved  and  pitted  and  sprayed  with  an 
"acid  bath”  and  then  washed  in  water 
which,  I understand,  must  be  hot,  to 
thoroughly  remove  the  acid.  Any  kind 
of  an  acid  or  lye  bath  which  puts  the 
cut  flesh  of  the  peach  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  solution  must  have  a 
bad  effect  on  the  flavor  and  make 
thorough  washing  difficult.  In  the 
process  described  below,  the  fruit  is 
dipped  whole  and  the  solution  does 
not  loosen,  but  rather  dissolves  tho 
skin  and  has  no  affinity  for  anything 
but  the  skin.  Fine,  clean  fruit  comes 
out  of  this  process  with  the  perfect  ap- 
pearance of  the  unpeeled  peach,  even 
the  little  point  at  the  end  of  the  peach 
remaining  intact.  The  most  careful 
hand  peeling  cannot  produce  so  fine 
a finished  product.  In  dipping  the 
fruit  whole,  the  flavor  is  not  injured; 
in  fact,  the  sterilization  is  a direct 
benefit.  Only  peaches  firmly  closed 
about  the  stem  end  are  fit  for  this 
process.  The  Elberta  is  splendidly 
adapted  in  every  way  to  this  high-class 
work  and,  in  general,  yellow  peaches 
are  always  preferable.  White  peaches 
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Halved  and  whole  peaches  in  clear  glass  half-pint  jars  make  a decidedly  attrac- 
tive package  for  the  fancy  market. 


books  and  in  the  government  bulletin, 
which,  by  the  way,  may  be  had  for  the 
asking,  and  is  one  of  the  best  author- 
ities on  canning. 

With  the  wash-boiler  method  you 
have  really  a miniature  commercial 
cannery.  The  boiler  is  your  “process 
vat;”  your  “cage”  is  a little  wooden 
rack,  made  to  fit  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler,  to  keep  the  jars  from  coming 
in  contact  with  the  heat,  and  divided 
off  into  square  compartments  by  thin 
wooden  strips,  to  keep  the  jars  from 
hitting  against  each  other  while  cook- 
ing. Add  to  this  a plunge,  or  canner’s 
thermometer,  which  registers  exact 
degrees  of  heat  of  the  water  while 
cooking;  a Baume  sugar  gauge  or  ther- 
mometer, to  test  richness  of  syrup; 
equip  yourself  with  the  best  grade  of 
up-to-date  jars,  several  of  which  are 
made  to  be  processed  entirely  under 
water,  and  you  are  ready  for  any  kind 
of  fancy  canning.  Moreover,  when 
you  have  accomplished  certain  results 
with  this  outfit,  you  can  repeat  on  a 
larger  scale  with  a real  cannery  equip- 
ment, either  with  any  of  the  excellent 
home  canners  or  a more  pretentious 
plant  with  steam  boiler. 

The  first  problem  I solved  was  the 
peeling  process.  Before  I obtained 
the  expert  directions  for  the  process 
given  below,  I made  endless  experi- 
ments after  directions  in  cook  and 
cannery  books.  I found  that  dipping 
in  boiling  water  would  loosen  the  skin 
of  a ripe,  mellow  peach,  but  the  peach 
would  go  to  pieces  in  the  subsequent 
cooking.  Dipping  in  a boiling  solution 
cf  one  pint  of  wood  ashes  to  a gallon 


have  a delicious  flavor,  but  the  white 
peach  ripens  from  the  out-side  first, 
and  does  not  hold  its  shape  so  well  in 
cooking  as  the  yellow  peach,  which, 
on  the  contrary,  ripens  and  softens 
first  at  the  pit,  leaving  the  outside 
firm. 

In  dipping  freckled  or  scabby  fruit 
the  solution  does  not  remove  these  de- 
fects; it  merely  dissolves  the  skin  and 
leaves  the  freckles,  which  must  be 
trimmed  afterwards  by  hand.  Scabby, 
freckled  fruit,  however,  is  not  fit  for 
this  high-grade  work,  and  only  perfect 
fruit  should  be  used  for  whole 
peaches,  perfect  halves  for  half 
peaches  and  everything  else  carefully 
trimmed,  cut  into  small,  irregular 
pieces  and  used  for  marmalade. 

Putting  up  these  three  products  will 
not  only  prove  the  most  economical 
method  of  handling  the  fruit,  but  will 
prove  a help  in  marketing,  for  most 
grocers  prefer  a line,  rather  than  a 
single  product. 

Peeling  the  Peaches. 

At  my  orchard  experiment  kitchen, 
1 peeled  the  fruit  out  of  doors,  using  a 
large  iron  washpot,  with  wood  for  fuel 
and  washing  the  peaches,  after  dip- 
ping, in  tubs  of  cold  water.  This  is 
slow  and  cumbersome,  but  does  very 
well  for  small  operations. 

Later,  when  we  had  a steam  outfit, 
I used  a galvanized  iron  tub  and  ran  a 
steam  pipe  into  it  and,  by  turning  in 
the  live  steam,  brought  the  solution  to 
the  boil  very  quickly.  The  worst  ob- 
jection to  this  method  was  that  the 
steam  kept  thinning  the  solution,  but 


we  easily  handled  fifty  to  sixty  bush- 
els a day  with  this  equipment. 

The  best  way,  in  larger  operations, 
is  to  have  a large,  steam-jacketed  cop- 
per kettle.  With  such  a kettle,  as 
many  as  a half  bushel  of  peaches  may 
be  dipped  at  a time.  In  any  event,  a 
good  supply  of  cold,  preferably  run- 
ning water,  is  absolutely  indispensa- 
ble for  washing  the  fruit  after  peeling. 

The  solution  boils  over  easily,  by 
foaming,  when  the  fruit  is  dipped,  and 
for  this  reason  a very  large  utensil 
should  be  used  and  a bucket  of  cold 
water  should  be  close  at  hand,  so  that 
the  boiling  can  be  checked  quickly  by 
a dash  of  cold  water,  if  necessary.  A 
long-handled  wire  basket  should  be 
used  and  every  precaution  taken  to 
avoid  burning,  by  coming  in  contact 
with  the  boiling  solution. 

To  make  the  solution,  use  one  pound 
of  90  per  cent  lye  to  three  gallons  of 
water.  Stir  with  a stick  to  dissolve 
the  lye  and  put  on  to  boil.  The  solu- 
tion must  be  boiling  hard  when  the 
peaches  are  dipped.  Place  the  peaches 
in  the  wire  basket,  dip  into  the  boiling 
mixture  and  move  the  basket  gently 
up  and  down  to  secure  even  action  on 
all  the  fruit.  With  the  iron  wash-ket- 
tle, only  one  layer  of  fruit  should  be 
put  into  the  basket  at  a time,  but  in 
using  the  large  steam-jacketed  kettle 
a large  amount  of  the  solution  can  be 
made  at  once  and  up  to  a half-bushel 
of  fruit  dipped  at  a time. 

Allow  the  fruit  to  remain  in  the  boil- 
ing solution  exactly  one  half  minute, 
no  longer.  This  is  important.  Make 
a test  with  a few  peaches  first,  and,  if 
necessary,  add  more  lye,  but  do  not 
increase  the  length  of  time  for  dipp.ing 
the  fruit.  Excepting  with  very  green 
fruit,  the  skins  will  dissolve  almost 
immediately. 

When  the  peaches  have  been  in  the 
boiling  lye  water  the  half  minute,  lift 
the  basket  and  plunge  it  quickly  into 
clean,  cold  water  and  wash  thoroughly 
in  as  many  changes  of  water  as  neces- 
sary, or,  better  still,  in  running  water 

After  washing,  the  peaches  will 
need  a little  trimming,  especially 
about  the  stem  end.  A slight  rub  will 
remove  any  little  particles  that  may 
adhere,  excepting  scabs  or  freckles, 
which  must  be  trimmed  with  a knife. 

Peaches  in  Halves. 

Peaches  in  glass,  in  halves,  are  not 
difficult  to  handle.  They  should  be 
packed  at  once  in  wide-mouthed  jars, 
overlapping  the  halves  carefully,  and 
then  covered  with  a heavy  syrup  and 
processed  as  usual  until  the  fruit  is 
tender  but  not  soft. 

A good  syrup  for  this  work  tests  32 
degrees  on  the  Baume  scale.  This,  by 
measurement,  is  two  cups  of  sugar  to 
a cup  of  water.  It  is  not  so  rich  as  it 
sounds  because  there  is  so  much 
more  fruit  to  the  jar  than  in  an  ordi- 
nary canning  that  very  little  syrup  is 
finally  used.  This  syrup  should  be 
poured  over  the  packed  fruit  cold  or 
almost  cold,  and  must  be  made  up  be- 
forehand with  hot  water,  because  cold 
water  will  not  dissolve  this  large  pro- 
portion of  sugar. 

After  the  fruit  is  cooked,  the  jars 
should  be  removed  from  the  boiler  or 
process  tank,  the  covers  taken  off  and 
a clean  cloth  thrown  over  the  jars,  to 
prevent  dust  and  mold  spores  from 
settling  upon  the  fruit.  After  stand- 
ing ten  to  twenty  minutes,  some  of  the 
jars  are  emptied  into  a bowl  and  the 
other  jars  refilled  with  these  peaches, 
slipping  in  the  halves  carefully  and 
pressing  down  the  fruit  gently  and  let- 
ting the  surplus  syrup  overflow  un- 
til no  more  fruit  can  be  added.  Then 
the  covers  are  readjusted,  the  jars, 
still  hot,  go  back  into  the  hot  water 
and  heat  is  again  applied  and  the 
jars  just  brought  to  the  boil,  to  insure 
sterilizing.  Longer  cooking  in  this 
final  sterilization  would  result  in 
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shrinking  and  consequent  floating  of  | 
the  fruit. 

By  using  the  sugar  thermometer, 
the  excess  syrup  may  be  used  again. 
You  will  find  it  considerably  lighter, 
because  it  has  been  thinned  by  the 
fruit  juices,  but  by  straining  it  to  make 
it  clear  and  adding  more  sugar,  it  may 
be  brought  up  to  32  degrees  density 
again  for  the  next  batch,  if  used  at 
once  and  not  allowed  to  sour. 

Whole  Peaches. 

In  working  out  the  problem  of  put- 
ting up  whole  peaches  in  syrup,  1 j 
have  had  no  help  from  experts  and 
have  evolved  a method  of  my  own, 
which  has  never  been  tested  out  in 
large  quantities.  I have,  however, 
been  able  to  place  samples  on  the 
desk  of  the  buyer  of  the  largest  fancy 
grocery  house  in  New  York,  which  he 
put  side  by  side  with  the  best  his 
house  could  obtain,  and  he  pronounced 
my  jars  superior. 

Putting  up  whole  peaches  is  a deli- 
cate and  difficult  process,  and  I would 
not  advise  anyone  to  attempt  it  on  a 
large  scale  until  the  method  adopted 
as  well  as  the  equipment  had  been 
thoroughly  tested  in  a smaller  way. 
Intelligent  labor  is  required  from  the 
moment  the  peaches  are  peeled  until  | 
the  final  process  is  completed,  but  the  | 
product  commands  a high  price  and  is 
W'ell  worth  the  extra  care  in  handling. 

My  numerous  experiments  resulted 
in  giving  me  two  secrets  of  success 
and  with  this  information  as  a basis 
anyone  can  work  out  a method  of  his 
own  for  handling  the  process  in  large 
or  small  quantities. 

The  great  difficulty  lay  in  producing 
a peach  cooked  soft  enough  to  eat 
with  a spoon,  so  that  it  would  not 
jump  wildly  into  your  lap  when  you 
tried  to  cut  into  it  at  table,  and  yet 
firm  enough  so  that  nine  or  ten  could 
be  crowded  into  a quart  jar  without 
crushing  those  at  the  bottom. 

Ordinary  methods  of  cooking  and 
packing  simply  will  not  accomplish 
this.  The  two  secrets  are  these: 

First,  the  peaches  need  a long,  slow 
cooking  in  the  first  process.  An  hour 
and  a half  cooking,  at  a temperature 
of  not  over  190  degrees,  is  about 
right.  This  kills  the  germ  life  in  the 
seed  and  makes  the  fruit  keep  indef- 
initely. It  also  produces  a perfect 
peach,  firm,  yet  tender. 


WANTED  TO  SLEEP 
Curious  That  a Tired  Preacher  Should 
Have  Such  Desire. 


A minister  speaks  of  the  curious  ef- 
fect of  Grape-Nuts  food  on  him  and 
how  it  has  relieved  him. 

“You  will  doubtless  understand  how 
the  suffering  from  indigestion  with 
which  I used  to  be  troubled  made  my 
work  an  almost  unendurable  burden; 
and  why  it  was  that  after  my  Sabbath 
duties  had  been  performed,  sleep  was 
a stranger  to  my  pillow  till  nearly 
daylight. 

“I  had  to  be  very  careful  as  to  what 
I ate,  and  even  with  all  my  care  I ex- 
perienced poignant  physical  distress 
after  meals,  and  my  food  never  satis- 
fied me. 

“Since  I began  to  use  Grape-Nuts 
the  benefits  I have  derived  from  it  are 
very  definite.  I no  longer  suffer  from 
indigestion,  and  I began  to  improve 
from  the  time  Grape-Nuts  appeared 
on  our  table. 

“I  find  that  by  eating  a dish  of  this 
food  after  my  Sabbath  work  is  done 
(and  I always  do  so  now),  my  nerves 
are  quieted  and  rest  and  refreshing 
sleep  are  insured  me. 

“I  feel  that  I could  not  possibly  do 
without  Grape-Nuts  food,  now  that  1 
know  its  value.  It  is  invariably  on  our 
table — we  feel  that  we  need  it  to  make 
the  meal  complete — and  our  children 
will  eat  Grape-Nuts  when  they  cannot 
be  persuaded  to  touch  anything  else.” 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan. 

Read  the  famous  booklet,  “The  Road 
to  Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a 
Reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest, 


Secondly,  the  secret  of  packing  lies 
in  the  absolute  cooling  of  the  fruit  be- 
fore repacking  it  in  the  jars  in  which 
it  is  to  be  sold.  When  the  fruit  is 
cold  it  can  be  easily  handled  and  with- 
out crushing,  the  jar  may  be  packed 
solidly  with  peaches  and  covered  with 
fresh,  clear  syrup.  It  is  then  ready 
for  the  final  sterilizing,  going  on  in 
cold  water  in  the  boiler,  and  being 
brought  quickly  to  the  boil,  and  imme- 
diately removed.  So  far  as  I can  dis- 
cover, there  is  no  limit  to  the  shrink- 
ing capacity  of  peaches,  and  longer 
cooking  at  this  time  would  set  the 
fruit  afloat  in  syrup  again. 

I am  told  that,  in  California,  whole 
and  half  peaches  are  processed  in 
open  copper  kettles,  but  if  this  is  at- 
tempted, proper  apparatus  must  be  in- 
stalled to  keep  the  peaches  entirely 
under  water  while  cooking,  in  order  to 
preserve  their  color  and  also  a method 
must  be  worked  out  for  the  rapid  cool- 
ing of  the  fruit  in  bulk,  without  dis- 
coloring by  exposure  to  the  air. 


The  secret  of  packing  ten  whole  peaches 
In  a quart  jar  lies  in  the  absolute  cooling 
of  the  fruit  after  the  first  long  cooking. 


For  smaller  operations,  the  follow- 
ing method  has  been  tested  and  is 
successful. 

After  peeling  and  trimming,  the 
whole  peaches  are  packed,  raw,  in 
wide-mouthed,  half  gallon  jars,  used 
only  for  this  first  processing.  The 
fruit  must  not  be  forced  into  the  jars, 
but  only  as  many  as  can  be  packed 
without  crushing  should  be  used.  It 
may  be  covered  with  water,  but  it  is 
better  to  use  a very  light  syrup,  a 
half  cup  of  sugar  to  two  cups  of  water. 
The  syrup  tends  to  keep  the  fruit 
firmer,  but  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

The  covers  are  adjusted  and  the 
fruit  cooked  in  the  wash  boiler,  start- 
ing with  cold  or  tepid  water.  The 
thermometer  is  placed  in  the  water  in 
the  boiler  and  when  the  temperature 
reaches  190  degrees,  it  is  held  there 
for  an  hour  and  a half,  by  watching 
closely  and  adjusting  the  heat,  as 
may  be  necessary.  This  time  of  proc- 
essing may  vary  a little,  according  to 
the  ripeness  of  the  fruit.  Firm,  "ship- 
ping” fruit,  not  at  all  green,  but  not 
ripe  enough  for  eating,  should  be  used 
and  with  such  fruit  an  hour  and  a half 
will  be  found  just  right.  The  peach 
has  a tendency  to  crack  down  one  side 
v.  hen  perfectly  cooked,  and  by  watch- 
ing for  the  first  appearance  of  this 
crack,  which  is  like  a sharp  clean 
knife  cut  and  does  not  injure  the  ap- 
pearance, the  jars  may  be  removed  at 
the  right  moment.  They  should  be 
placed  on  a table  and  allowed  to  stand 
over  night,  without  removing  the  cov- 
ers, and  the  next  day  they  may  be 
packed  in  fresh  jars,  pints  or  quarts, 
and  covered  with  a 32  degree  syrup. 
They  are  then  ready  for  the  final  ster- 
ilizing, going  into  cold  water  in  the 


\v  ny  Not 
Be  a Bond  Holder 
Yourself? 

Buy  American  Printing  Com- 
pany-Fruit-Grower 7 per  cent  First 
Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  with  inter- 
est payable  July  1 and  January  1. 

Having  sold  a large  part  of  the  above 
issue,  we  offer  the  balance  at  par — $100  per 
share,  and  accrued  interest. 

These  bonds  are  dated  July  1, 1907  and 
mature  July  1,  1917.  They  are  amply  se- 
cured, the  assets  of  the  company  having 
been  largely  increased  since  they  were  issued, 
and  the  business  of  the  company  shows  a 
wonderful  growth. 

If  you  want  a safe,  conservative  and 
well-paying  investment  in  amount  from 
$100  up  write  us  today  for  full  information. 

The  Fruit-Grower 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

You  will  confer  a great  favor  upon  us  as  well  as  the  advertiser  if  you  mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when  writing. 


TO  DESTROY  APHIS,  THRIPS,  ETC. 

WITHOUT  INJURY  TO  FOLIAGE 

SPRAY  WITH 

“Black  Leaf  40 


Sulphate  of  Nicotine 

“Black  Leaf  40”  is  highly  recommended  by  Experiment  Stations 
and  spraying  experts  throughout  the  entire  United  States. 

Owing  to  the  large  dilution,  neither  foliage  nor  fruit  is  stained. 

Like  our  “Black  Leaf”  Extract,  “Black  Leaf  40”  may  be  applied 
when  trees  are  in  full  bloom  and  foliage,  without  damage  to  either. 

Also,  “Black  Leaf  40”  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water — no  clogging  of 
nozzles. 


PRICE: 

IOJ/2-lb.  can,  $12.50  makes  1000  gallons,  “5-100  of  1 Pet.  Nicotine.” 

2J/2-lb.  can,  3.25  makes  240  gallons,  “5-100  of  1 Pet.  Nicotine.” 

'/2-lb.  can,  .85  makes  47  gallons,  “5-100  of  1 Pet.  Nicotine.” 

These  prices  prevail  at  ALL  agencies  in  railroad  towns  throughout 
the  United  States.  If  you  cannot  thus  obtain  “Black  Leaf  40,”  send  us 
P.  O.  Money  Order  and  we  will  ship  you  by  Express,  prepaid. 

The  Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Company 

INCORPORATED 


LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


You  will  confer  a great  favor  upon  us  as  well  as  the  advertiser  if  you  mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when  writing. 


6 YEARS’  use  has  proven  that  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  all  FUNGOUS  diseases,  controllable  during  the  dormant  season,  are  absolutely  controlled 
by  the  use  of 


“SCALECIDE” 


There  is  but  one — “PRATT’S”  Trade  Mark,  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

Prices:  In  barrels  and  half-barrels,  50c  per  gallon;  10  gal.  cans,  J6  00  ; 5 gal.  cans,  $3  25: 
1 gal.  cans.  Sl.oo.  if  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  “ CARBOLEINE  ” at  30e  per  gallon  is  the  equal  of 
ANYTHING  ELSE.  Send  today  for  free  Booklets,  “Orchard  Dividends”  and  "Modem 
Methods  of  Harvesting,  Grading,  and  Packing  Apples.” 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY.  Mfg.  Chemists.  50  CHURCH  ST..  NEW  YORK  CITY 

H.  J.  WEBER  & SONS  NURSERY  CO.,  Western  Distributing  Agents,  NURSERY,  MISSOURI 
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boiler  and  being  just  brought  to  the 
boil  and  immediately  removed. 

Marmalade. 

In  working  with  whole  and  half 
peaches,  a process  worked  out  with 
the  wash-boiler  method  can  be  dupli- 
cated on  a larger  scale  with  commer- 
cial cannery  equipment.  In  making 
marmalade,  however,  we  found  that 
the  regular  method,  which  is  very 
good  in  small  quantities,  of  slicing 
and  sugaring  the  fruit  and  then  cook- 
ing to  the  consistency  of  jam,  was  a 
dismal  failure,  utterly  destroying  the 
color  of  the  fruit. 

The  following  method  of  making 
marmalade  has  been  tested  and  proven 
very  successful.  As  many  as  2,000 
half  pint  jars  a day  can  be  turned  out 
with  an  equipment  of  one  sixty-gallon 
copper,  steam-jacketed  kettle: 

Large  granite  dishpans  were  used 
for  holding  the  cut-up  fruit  and  from 
sixty  to  seventy  pounds  of  fruit  were 
cooked  at  one  time  in  the  copper  ket- 
tle. The  fruit  was  turned  into  the  ket- 
tle without  water  or  sugar  and  the 
steam  applied,  very  gently  at  first, 
until  the  juice  began  to  run.  A man 
kept  the  mixture  constantly  and  vig- 
orously stirred  with  a large,  long- 
handled  wooden  paddle.  The  sugar 
was  added  to  the  boiling  fruit  very 
gradually,  none  being  added  at  all  un- 
til after  the  first  fifteen  minutes. 
Three-fourths  of  a pound  of  sugar  to 
the  pound  of  fruit  was  used.  The 
marmalade  was  cooked  until  it  tested 
32  to  33  degrees  with  the  Baume 
sugar  thermometer  and  it  usually 
reached  this  stage  in  fifty-five  to  sev- 
enty-five minutes,  according  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  boiling. 

When  the  syrup  tested  33  degrees 
the  marmalade  was  emptied  into  large 
granite  pans,  for  convenience  in  han- 
dling, and  immediately  filled  into  the 
glass  jars.  It  was  then  sterilized,  by 
bringing  the  jars  to  the  boil  in  the 
process  tank. 

This  makes  a beautiful,  amber-col- 
ored, high-grade  marmalade,  with  the 
fruit  perfectly  tender  and  the  flavor 
delicious.  The  market  prefers  this 
product  in  small  jars,  pound  size  or 
half  pint,  no  larger. 

I believe  a market  could  be  estab- 
lished in  a great  many  nearby  towns 
by  fruit  growers,  for  this  high-grade 
marmalade  and  it  offers  the  best 
method  of  putting  up  something  really 
high-class  from  the  over-ripes  which 
every  orchard  has  to  dispose  of,  leav- 
ing the  more  salable  shipping  fruit  to 
be  handled  in  the  usual  ways. 

Georgia.  ROSE  LOMBARD. 


COMES  A TIME 

When  Coffee  Shows  What  It  Has  Been 
Doing. 


IDER  AND  APPLE  BUTTER 


Present  Method  of  Making  and  Those 
of  a Century  Ago  Compared 


Perhaps  the  happiest  time  on  the 
farm  is  during  the  period  when  the 
bees  are  busiest  in  the  old  apple  or- 
chard, which  indicates  that  another 
cider  making  season  is  here.  It  is 
then  that  those  little  busy  workers  sit 
on  the  windfall  apples,  and  extract  the 
juice  from  the  sweet  apples,  carrying 
the  result  to  their  hives  and  turning  it 
into  honey.  Of  course,  they  are  not 
the  only  busy  ones  in  that  orchard, 
for  boys  and  girls  are  there,  often  still 
barefooted;  father  and  mother  are 
there,  too,  and  all  are  picking  apples — 
apples  for  the  cider  mill.  You  hear  a 
cry  of  despair  coming  from  the  little 
boy,  the  youngest  picker,  who  slid  over 
a half  rotten  apple  with  his  big  toe, 
to  which  the  busy  bee  objected  and 
left  its  sting  in  the  toe,  the  boy  cry- 
ing “Ouch,  ouch!”  Mother,  however, 
is  ready  for  the  occasion  and  rubs  the 
swollen  spot  with  an  onion,  which  ex- 
tracts the  poison  somewhat,  and  the 
boy  again  resumes  his  task,  only  get- 
ting a chance  to  laugh  at  his  little 
sister  a few  minutes  later,  when  she 
meets  the  same  fate  with  another  bee. 

After  the  apples  are  picked  they  are 
carried  to  the  farmhouse  kitchen, 


another  would  be  engaged  in  cleaning 
the  crushed  apples  out  of  the  rolls 
with  a stick,  and  a third  carried  the 
crushed  fruit  to  the  press  that  stood 
close  by,  while  others  took  hold  of  a 
long  wooden  lever,  and  walked  around 
with  it  in  a circle,  and  made  the  pow- 
er. Often  the  good  farm  horse  was 
entrusted  with  this  work,  but  it  took 
a steady  animal,  and  one  who  stopped 
instantly  at  the  call  of  “whoa,”  or 
else  the  wooden  machinery  would  be 
turned  to  pieces. 

The  crushed  apples  were  then  car- 
ried to  the  press,  which  was  just  as 
odd  as  the  grinding  machinery.  The 
strong,  square  frame  which  was 
about  six  inches  deep,  located  on  the 
press  floor,  was  then  covered  with  long 
rye  straw,  which  each  farmer  had  to 
bring  along  to  the  press.  This  straw 
was  laid  on  the  press  bed,  lengthwise, 
and  after  a layer  of  promace  had  been 
placed  in  the  center,  the  ends  were 
turned  inward  on  itself.  This  method 
was  repeated  four  or  five  times,  mak- 
ing as  many  layers.  On  top  of  the  va- 
rious layers  were  laid  planks,  under 
broad  cross  pieces,  from  six  to  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  which  were  piled 


Co  iking  apple  butter  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way. 


“Of  late  years  coffee  has  disagreed 
with  me,”  writes  a matron  from 
Rome,  N.  Y. 

“Its  lightest  punishment  being  to 
make  me  ‘logy’  and  dizzy,  and  it  seem- 
ed to  thicken  up  my  blood. 

“The  heaviest  was  when  it  upset  my 
stomach  completely,  destroying  my 
appetite  and  making  me  nervous  and 
irritable,  and  sent  me  to  my  bed.  After 
one  of  these  attacks,  in  w’hich  I nearly 
lost  my  life,  I concluded  to  quit  the 
coffee  and  try  Postum. 

“It  went  right  to  the  spot!  I found 
it  not  only  a most  palatable  and  re- 
freshing beverage,  but  a food  as  well. 

“All  my  ailments,  the  ‘ligoness’  and 
dizziness,  the  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  my  blood,  my  nervousness  and  irri- 
tability disappeared  in  short  order  and 
my  sorely  afflicted  stomach  began 
quickly  to  recover.  I began  to  rebuild 
and  have  steadily  continued  until  now. 
Have  a good  appetite  and  am  rejoicing 
in  sound  health  which  I owe  to  the  use 
of  Postum.”  Name  given  by  Postum 
Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Read  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to 
Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a rea- 
son.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


neatly  washed  and  placed  in  buckets, 
tubs  and  whatever  receptacles  are 
available.  Everything  is  ready  for  the 
“apple-snitzing  party,”  so-called  by  the 
Pennsylvania  German  farmers,  mean- 
ing the  paring  and  the  slicing  of  the 
apples.  Those  parties  are  held  on 
nractically  all  of  the  farms  of  the 
Eastern  counties  and  are  one  of  the 
social  events  of  the  rural  neighbor- 
hood, to  which  all  the  neighbors,  their 
sons  and  daughters  gather  on  the  eve 
before  apple  butter  cooking  day  comes 
around.  The  kitchen  becomes  a busy 
spot.  Fathers  turn  the  apple  parers, 
mothers  pare  the  rind  from  the  apples 
with  litle  kitchen  knives,  and  daugh- 
ters do  the  slicing  of  the  apples,  while 
their  best  friends — the  boys  of  the 
farm — carry  away  the  cores  and  other 
refuse.  In  this  manner  from  eight  to 
twenty  bushels  of  sweet  apples  are 
prepared  for  the  next  morning,  when 
the  real  work  of  boiling  the  apple  but- 
ter begins.  This  is  a happy  time,  and 
when  the  paring  is  about  done,  the 
young  folks  have  an  hour  or  two  of 
merriment.  They  play  various  games, 
old-time  ones,  too,  as  “Blind  Man’s 
Buff”  and  “Blumsock,”  and  sing  songs. 

Cider  making  in  Pennsylvania,  as  it 
is  today  and  as  it  was  a century  ago, 
probably  describes  as  well  as  any 
other  occupation  of  the  farmer,  what 
wonderful  progress  has  been  made  in 
America  by  Americans,  in  a century. 
One  hundred  years  ago,  when  apples 
were  turned  into  cider,  there  were  no 
hydraulic  presses  and  no  improved 
grinding  machines,  where  cider  could 
be  made  in  a few  minutes,  as  today. 
In  those  primitive  days  the  apples 
were  placed  in  a wooden  mill  consist- 
ing of  two  fluted  rolls,  operated  either 
by  hand  or  horse  power.  One  man 
would  feed  the  apples  into  the  mill. 


Can  Fruit  for  Profit  as 
well  as  for  Home  Use. 

Canned  Fruit  Brings  More  Money 
than  Fresh  Fruit  when  canned  in 
Air-tight,  Sanitary  Economy  Jar. 

No  Leaky  Rubber  Ring 
No  Glass  Top 
to  leak  in  Air. 

No  poison- 
ous Zinc 
Cap. 


sanitary  jars. 

The  Rubber  Ring 
jj/  Jar  is  a Thing  of 
the  Past 

F I Tho  public  has  'lb- 
creed  that  It  Is  unsan- 
n ltary,  and  pure  food 
% commissioners  have  de- 
1 nounced  zinc  caps  as 
I unhealthy  and  danger- 
ous to  use  for  home 
canning. 

The  Economy  Is  the 
only  iar  In  the  world 
that  uses  no  rubber 
ring.  It  has  a patent 
air  - tight  composition 
gasket,  tasteless,  odor- 
less and  sanitary,  which 
seals  AIR-TIGHT  and 
as  no  other  jar  has 
Hand-in-jar  Trade  Mark  ever  been  sealed. 

The  Economy  uses  no  zinc  cap  or  uneven,  leaky  glass 
top,  but.  Instead  uses  a gold  enameled  cap  impervious 
to  action  of  any  food  acid,  with  this  patent  air-tight 
sanitary  gasket,  and  is  recommended  and  endorsed  by 
all  health  authorities. 

THE  ONLY  ABSOLUTE  AIR-TIGHT  SAN- 
ITARY HOME  CANNING  JAR  IS 


WHITE  CRYSTAL  GLASS  WIDE  MOUTH 

LIGHT  OR  HEAT  DOES  MOT  AFFECT  CONTENTS 
AS  AIR  IS  EXCLUDED 
To  Advertise  the  Economy  Jar  we  will  give 

Free  Buyers  of  Economy  Jars 

King’s  Hall  Silver,  1066 

Sectional  Plate  Silver  Teaspoons 

Three  Tea  Spoons  with  every  case  of  Economy  Jars 
One  Tea  Spoon  with  every  dozen  of  Economy  Caps 

You  Want  a Half  Dozen  or  Dozen  of 
these  spoons— FREE 


Free  Teaspoon 
Actual  Size 


up  pyramid  fashion,  crossing  each 
other,  so  the  weight  would  be  evenly 
distributed,  when  the  screw-heads 
pressed  down  upon  the  square  edged 
beams  from  18  to  24  inches  in  length. 
A heavy  beam  of  oak  timber,  from  14 
to  20  inches  square  would  press  on 
the  same,  by  the  aid  of  the  power  j 
coming  from  a trusted  horse,  who 
would  be  attached  to  a lever  which 
was  thrust  through  one  of  the  mor- 
tised screw  heads,  giving  tremendous 
pressure,  which  made  the  sweet,  juicy 
cider  flow  from  the  bed  of  rye  straw 
meshes  to  a sloping  floor  at  the  lower 
edge  of  the  press,  conducting  it  final- 
ly to  a central  vent  and  thence  to  the 
barrel  placed  beneath.  Some  of  those 
eld  presses  had  twin  screws,  while 
others  had  single  screws  in  the  center. 
To  whatever  press  the  farmer  goes, 
as  all  are  still  used  except  the  wooden 
twin  screw  presses,  he  is  now  ready 
for  the  homeward  journey  with  his 
cider.  By  the  time  he  arrives  his  good 
wife  has  the  copper  kettle  hanging 
over  a strong  fire,  made  out  of  old 
stumps,  oak  and  hickory  wood,  so  that 
it  will  give  lots  of  heat  and  burn  for 
a long  time.  The  cider  would  he 
brought  to  a boil  and  then  the  sweet 
pared  apples  were  added,  and  then 
the  stirring  began.  This  boiling  is 
usually  done  in  a fireplace  in  the  cel- 
lar of  the  farmhouse,  or  in  the  kitchen, 
and  occasionally  out  in  the  open  air. 
This  brings  us  to  another  social  night 
at  the  old  farm  house,  for  wherever 
there  is  a “snitzing  party”  there  is 
also  an  “apple  butter  boiling  party,” 
the  next  night.  This  is,  however,  at- 
tended by  only  the  younger  genera- 
tions of  the  farming  community  who 
come  to  help  stir  the  boiling  cider  and 
apples  until  it  reaches  that  firmness 
that  it  can  be  called  apple  butter. 


Cut  Out  “Hand-in-Jar”  Trade  Mark 

like  above  shown,  appearing  on 
either  end  of  each  case  of  one 
dozen  Economy  Jars  and  mail  it 
with  14c  in  U.  S.  stamps  to  cover 
cost  of  packing,  postage  etc.,  and 
we  will  present  to  you  one  Full 
Size  King’s  ITall  Silver.  1066, 
famous  sectional  plate  silver  tea 
spoon,  made  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  best  silver  plate 
in  the  world.  The  richest  fam- 
ily in  the  land  has  no  finer, 
richer  nor  more  beautiful  silver 
plate  than  King’s  Hall  Silver, 

1066.  Wears  for  years  and 
years.  This  is  no  “premium’* 
spoon.  On  the  contrary  there 
is  no  finer  silver  plated  ware 
made.  And  it  is  a most  beau- 
tiful pattern.  Warranted  many 
years.  A printed  guarantee 
is  wrapped  around  each 
spoon.  No  offer  like  this 
has  ever  been  made  by  any 
other  manufacturer.  You 
will  be  delighted.  King's 
Hall  Silver,  1066,  sec- 
tional plate  silver  tea 
spoons  are  worth  $4.00 
a dozen  or  35c  each. 

Every  case  of  jars  has 
the  trade  mark  on  each 
end  and  also  on  carton 
of  caps  in  each  case. 

If  two  or  three  spoons 
are  desired,  with  each 
dozen  of  Economy 
Jars,  cut  out  one 
trade  - mark  for 
each  spoon  de- 
sired, and  send 


them  to  us 
with  14c 
(for  pack- 
ing. mail- 
ing, etc.) 
with  e a c fl 
trade  mark 
you  send.  You 
may  thus  ob- 
tain three  of 
these  beautiful 
teaspoons  for  42c 
with  every  dozen 
of  Economy  Jars. 
Value  of  the  three 
tea  spoons  is  $1- 
They  cost  you  only 
42c  when  you  send 
Economy  Jar  trade 
marks.  You  save  58 
cents  every  time  you 
buy  one  dozen  Econ- 
omy Jars.  Users  of 
Economy  Jars  buying 
extra  caps  may  cut  out 
trade  mark  from  carton 
of  caps  and  send  it  to 
us  with  14c  in  U.  S. 
stamps  to  cover  cost 
of  packing,  mailing, 
etc.,  and  receive  one 
of  these  35c  silver 
teaspoons  free. 
Buy  two  dozen 

jars  and  get  com- 

t plete  set  of  six 

v ■ '■  ■ ^ ^ / beautiful  teaspoons. 

/ Get  the  jars  now 
r while  this  free  offer 
still  in  effect.  Buy 
jr  dozen  jars  and 
/ get  one  dozen  spoons. 
The  spoons  are  worth 
$4.00  of  the  cost. 

By  using  Economy  Jars 
you  can  have  on  your  table 
in  the  summer  time,  with 
their  rich,  fresh,  natural 
flavor,  roast  turkey,  sausage* 
venison,  trout,  etc.,  canned 
in  the  winter  time. 

Buy  Economy  Jars  today  from  your  dealer  and  start 
your  set  of  free  spoons.  If  your  dealer  is  out  of 
Economy  Jars  be  sure  to  write  us.  We  will  refer  you 
to  a dealer  who  has  a stock  on  hand  and  send  you 
a booklet  of  valuable  recipes  free. 

Kerr  Glass  Mfg.  Co. 


Home  Office 
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Stirring  apple  butter  has  been  done 
by  two  methods,  one  by  using  a long 
pole  to  which  at  one  end  was  attach- 
ed a single  upright  piece  of  wood.  The 
other  style  was  a mechanism,  attach- 
ed to  a crosspiece  lying  over  the  ket- 
tle, having  four  wings  which  moved 
around  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  every 
time  the  pole  was  pushed  to  and  fro. 

But  good,  old-fashioned  apple-butter 
days  are  likely  to  be  numbered,  for  we 
not  only  have  the  cider  mill  in  every 
community  of  Pennsylvania,  but  we 
are  getting  the  apple  butter  cooking 
factory  in  many  localities,  and  with  its 
advent  the  frolicsome  times  at  snitz- 1 


culates.  In  this  way  the  apples  are 
boiled  until  they  are  soft,  and  they  are 
then  placed  into  a large  sieve,  made 
of  copper,  attached  to  a rubber-like 
mechanism,  which  is  operated  like  the 
old  type  rubber  washing  machines. 
Pushing  the  rubber  to  and  fro  separ- 
ates the  nice  boiled  apple  juice  from 
the  rind  of  the  apples,  seed  and  cores. 
This  pulp  is  then  placed  into  another 
barrel,  together  with  the  boiled  cider, 
and  the  real  apple  butter  cooking  be- 
gins. The  operator  then  adds  the 
flavors,  according  to  the  taste  of  his 
customer,  the  most  common  spices 
and  flavors  used  being  cinnamon,  sas- 


Extericr  view  of  an  apple  butter  factory  and  cider  mill  in  Pennsylvania. 


ing  and  apple  butter  boiling  parties 
will  depart,  much  to  the  sorrow  of  the 
participants  and  the  lovers  of  old 
Pennsylvania  German  lore,  which  it 
will  rob  like  the  rural  free  delivery 
has  robbed  the  good  old  times  the 
farmers  had  together,  around  the  stove 
in  the  country  store. 

Today  the  farmer  can  pick  his  ap- 
ples, place  them  on  his  wagon  and 
on  top  of  the  load  of  windfalled  apples 
place  half  a dozen  grain  bags  filled 
with  nice  sweet  apples,  and  leave  for 
the  cider  mill.  The  cider  will  be  made 
by  the  hydraulic  press,  but  after  that 
stage  is  passed  everything  will  be  dif- 
ferent. Here  the  cider  will  run  into  a 
vat  from  which  it  is  cleaned  of  all  the 
foreign  matter  not  belonging  to  the 
sweet  juice  and  then  it  runs  to  large 
barrels,  through  which  copper  steam 
pipes  circulate,  and  in  which  the  juice 
is  cooked.  In  the  meantime  the 
sweet  apples  are  washed,  placed  into 
another  barrel,  without  being  sliced, 
and  they,  too,  are  cooked  by  means  of 
copper  coils  through  which  steam  cir- 
safras,  allspices,  cloves,  wintergreen 


and  vanilla.  The  flavors  are  pdaced 
into  the  butter  according  to  the  recipe 
of  the  family  who  gets  the  apple  but- 
ter cooked,  and  to  say  the  least,  there 
are  over  two  score  of  ways  among  the 
Pennsylvania  Germans  to  flavor  their 
apple  butter,  but  every  one  of  them, 
when  completed,  is  “par  excellence.” 
While  this  method  robs  many  happy 
scenes  at  the  old  farm,  it  gives  in  re- 
turn a much  smoother  and  more  deli- 
cious apple  butter.  It  does  away  with 
a good  deal  of  work  for  the  housewife 
and  helps  to  relieve  the  drudgery  of 
farm  life  in  the  farmhouse  kitchen.  It 
is  just  as  saving,  too.  The  farmer,  to 
get  his  cider  made,  pays  a cent  a gal- 
lon, the  ruling  price  whether  he  cooks 
the  apple  butter  at  his  farm  house  or 
at  the  factory.  If  at  the  latter,  he 
pays  15  cents  per  gallon  for  cooking 
the  apple  butter  and,  taking  four  gal- 
lons of  cider  for  one  gallon  of  apple 
butter,  the  exact  cost  is  19  cents  per 


Heat  tha*  protects  little  folks 

Have  you  forgotten  your  childhood  days  when  you  fretted  at  the  cold 
approach  of  bedtime,  and  the  still  more  frigid  time  of  rising,  bathing, 
dressing  and  breakfasting.  Couldn’t  escape  the  discomfort  and  the 
health-risk  then.  No  ex- 
cuse now,  as  old-fashioned 
heating  has  proved  not 
only  so  lacking  but  so 
utterly  wasteful  since  we 
have  brought  out 


IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERI- 
CAN Radiators  are  the  highest 
development  of  heating  outfit  for 
warming  and  ventilating  houses, 
stores,  schools,  churches,  etc. 

Health  authorities  and  scientific 
bodies  all  agree  on  this. 

IDEAL  Boilers  are  made  in  types  for  burning  hard  or  soft  coal,  pea  coal,  cheapest 
screenings,  lignite,  coke,  wood,  gas,  oil,  etc.  They  are  made  on  the  unit  or  sectional 
plan,  so  will  pass  through  cellar  door  of  any  building  already  erected,  and  can  be  made 
larger  or  smaller  if  the  building  is  later  altered  in  size.  Will  not  rust  or  wear  out  as 
long  as  the  building  stands.  IDEAL  Boilers  are  absolutely  safe — a child  can  run  one 
— many  children  do.  Three  or  four  gallons  of  water  added  twice  a season  will  keep 
the  boiler  filled.  IDEAL  Boilers  take  up  all  the  heat  from  the  fuel,  and  deliver  it  just 
where  needed — without  passing  up  dust,  ashes  or  coal-gases  to  living  rooms.  In  an 
IDEAL  Boiler  the  fire  will  not  need  rekindling  in  the  whole  heating  season — will  run  8 

to  16  hours  or  longer  without  recoaling — depend- 
ing of  course  upon  the  severity  of  the  weather. 
Where  no  cellar  is  available,  an  IDEAL  water  boiler  can 
be  located  in  a back  or  unused  room,  or  at  end  of  back 
porch  or  in  rear  shed.  IDEAL  Boilers 
and  AMERICAN  Radiators  are  used  in 
heating  thousands  of  cellarless  build- 
ings in  sections  of  the  country  where  the 
seepage  of  the  soil  is  so  great  as  to  make 
the  price  of  a cellar  prohibitive. 

IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radia- 
tors reduce  the  cost  ofliving — they  are 
an  investment,  not  an  expense.  Their 
labor-saving  and  cleanliness  make 
them  a great  boon  to  the  women  folks. 

Many  thousands  of  them  are  used  in  the 
farmhouses  of  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada and  Europe.  If  you  cannot  call, 
then  please  phone  or  write  and  we  will 
send  you  our  big  book  of  heating  facts 
— puts  you  under  no  obligation  to  buy. 

Prices  are  now  most  favorable. 


A No.  020  IDEAL  Boiler  and  262  sq.  ft. 
of  38-in.  AMERICAN  Radiators,  cost- 
ing the  owner  $185,  were  used  to 
heat  this  cottage,  at  which  price  the 
goods  can  be  bought  of  any  reputable, 
competent  Fitter.  This  did  not  include 
cost  of  labor,  pipe,  valves,  freight,  etc., 
which  are  extra  and  vary  according 
to  climatic  and  other  conditions. 


Public 

Showrooms  in  all 
large  cities 


AMEHICAN^DIATORrOMPANY 


Write  to 
Department  pj 
Chicago 


# ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ftft  ft  ft  ft  ftft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  i 


a week  for  their  neighbors’  conven- 
ience, the  other  two  days  making  ap- 
ple butter  themselves,  which  they  sell 
to  all  parts  of  the  state.  On  one  day 
they  made  123  barrels  of  cider  and 
240  gallons  of  apple  butter,  and  during 


Fruit-Growers*  Supplies 

Clark’s  Cutaway  Orchard  Harrows 

ARE) 


In  Summer — 

When  the  body  needs 
but  little  food,  that  little 
should  be  appetizing  and 
nourishing. 

Then  about  the  best 
andmostconvenientthing 
one  can  have  handy  is  a 
package  of 


Post 


Toasties 

This  food  is  fully  cook- 
ed— crisp,  delicious  and 
ready  to  serve  direct  from 
the  package. 

PostToasties  with  fresh 
strawberries  and  cream 
are  hard  to  beat. 

“The  Memory  Lingers” 

Sold  by  Grocers. 


Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


Spreading  the  apple  pomace  in  a modern  hydraulic  press  preparatory  to  making  cider. 


Two-Horse  Single  Action  Cutaway  Orchard  or 
Farm  Harrow  with  Extension  Head.  Reversible; 
also  One-Horse  Size,  and  Double  Action  Harrows. 

TREE  BALERS  and  Box  Clamps  and  other  Tools 
for  Nurserymen.  Bragg  Tree  Digger,  etc.  Best 
pointed  and  Step  Ladders.  My  Economy  Bolster 
Springs  for  your  wagon,  cheapest  and  most  service- 
able. Rhodes’  Pruning  Shears  and  Saws.  Otwi 
Tree  Paint.  O.  K.  Veneer  Tree  Protectors.  Cider 
Mills  and  Presses,  all  sizes.  Spraying  Outfits.  Best 
Spraying  Materials.  Can  start  you  in  the  Canning 
Business  on  a Paying  Basis  for  Home  or  Farm.  If 
you  are  up  to  date  and  want  to  keep  posted  on  tile 
good  and  valuable  things  for  farmers  and  fruit 
growers,  send  for  new  catalogue. 

The  Wilson 
Fruit 

Pickers’  Bag 

The  BEST  Ever 

Made  and  used  in 
California.  Improved 
for  1911.  Get  a sam- 
ple early. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL 
Distributing  Agent 
Box  300 

KINMUNDY,  ILL. 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  Tire  Fruit-Grower 


gallon,  not  counting  his  own  work  and 
the  apples.  It  takes  two  bushels  of 
picked  sweet  apples  for  every  barrel 
of  cider,  and  from  eight  to  ten  bushels 
of  windfallen  apples  will  be  sufficient 
for  a barrel  of  cider,  with  his  own 
labor  added  and  the  cost  for  the  spices 
completes  the  total  cost.  Four  bush- 
els of  sweet  apples  and  two  barrels  of 
cider  will  result  in  twenty  gallons  of 
nice  apple  butter  which,  after  the  ap- 
ples are  cooked  and  then  added  to  the 
cider,  requires  but  forty-five  minutes 
to  complete  the  boiling. 

David  W.  and  John  F.  Mogel,  of 
Route  No.  2,  Shoemakersville,.  Pa., 
are  the  pioneer  apple  butter  makers, 
having  been  at  this  work  since  1888, 
and  in  ordinary  seasons  they  make 
8S.000  gallons  of  cider  and  4,000  gal- 
lons of  apple  butter,  working  four  days 


the  height  of  the  season  they  operate  MA KE_GA RDEN!NG_  EASY 
the  mill  and  cookers  day  and  night, 
notwithstanding  that  they  take  care 
of  a 200-acre  farm — one  of  the  finest 
in  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania. 

H.  WINSLOW  FEGLEY. 

Pennsylvania. 


Issues  a Challenge. 

A great  amount  of  enthusiasm  is  be- 
ing aroused  over  the  apple  show  to  be 
held  in  connection  with  the  American 
Apple  Congress  at  Denver,  Colo.,  No- 
vember 20  to  25.  The  Delta  County 
Business  Men’s  Association  of  Delta, 
Colo.,  has  just  issued  a challenge  to 
any  county  in  the  United  States  to 
equal  its  record  of  shipment  of  decidu 
ous  fruits  during  the  season  of  1911 


It’s  a pleasure  to  make  gar^^ 
n the  IKON  AGE  WAV— ^ 
back  breaking  and  grabbing  with 
an  old-fashioned  hoe  if  you  have  oar 
No.  19C  Wheel  Cultivator  and  Plow. 
five  minutes  you  can  do  work  that  would 
require  an  hour  the  old  way— that  isn't  all,^ 
you  do  better  work  and  insure  bigger  crops. 

Cost  $3.25.  Has  four  attachments. 

Garden! 


IRON  AGE™* 

include  a complete  line  of  Wheel  Hoes.1 
Hand  Drills.  Fertilizer  Distributors,  etc.? 
Prices.  82  50  to  $12  00.  A boy  or  girl  caul 
operate  them.  Write  to-day  for  our  75th* 
Anniversary  Catalogue  showing  also 
potato  machinery,  orchard  and 
other  tools. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 

Box  5064 
^Grenloch,  N.  J. 


8*/*  OA  Ft.  Steel  and 
IU  uv  Wood  Pump- 
ing & Power  Mill. 

For  description 
and  price  address 

Leach  Windmill  Co 
Joiiet,  III.,  U-  S.  A. 
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YNAMITING 
AN  ORCHARD 


| We  had  about  twenty  acres  in  this 
spring’s  planting  of  apple  trees  that 
We  did  not  want  to  plow — first  because 
our  teams  were  otherwise  employed 
[when  we  got  to  it,  in  spraying,  harrow- 
ing land  already  plowed,  etc.,  sec- 
ond, because  it  was  a hillside  moder- 
ately  steep  and  considerably  broken, 
in  fair  pasture  sod,  the  soil  of  which 
was  light  and  liable  to  wash.  It  had 
been  in  pasture  many  years,  but  had 
been  suffered  to  grow  up  in  brush  and 
briars.  Many  large  trees  had  origin- 
ally been  left  standing,  which  were 
necessary  to  be  removed.  The  soil  was 
rooty  and  contained  loose  shale  rock 
about  one  foot  beneath  the  surface. 
We  determined  to  plant  this  tract  with 
the  aid  of  dynamite  without  plowing. 
After  the  land  was  thoroughly  cleared, 


Ideal  Fruit 
PickingBag 


Made  of  heavy  weight  duck 
and  so  arranged  astoequal- 
ize  the  load  on  both  shoul- 
ders. 

The  openings  are  ar- 
ranged so  both  hands  can 
be  used  in  picking  and  the 
draw  string  is  arranged  so 
the  fruit  can  be  let  out  at 
the  bottom  in  empt>ing  the 
Front.  Back.  bag. 

The  bag  can  be  let  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  bar- 
rel befoie  opening  the  draw  string,  thus  not  bruising 
the  fruit. 

This  is  the  best  and  handiest  arrangement  for  pick- 
ing fruit  that  has  ever  been  offered.  A trial  will  con- 
virce  the  most  skeptical. 

SAMPLE  POSTPAID,  $1.00 
Agents  Wanted 

Barker  Mfg.  Co. 

35  AMBROSE  ST.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


SWAN’S  PATENT  APPLE-PICKERS’  JACKET 

Place  apples  in  front.  Adjusted  so  it  will  not  tire. 
Double  your  picking,  and  easier.  Postal  'for  prices. 
Patented;  do  not  infringe. 

J.  T.  SWAN,  AUBURN.  NEBRASKA 


IdealFruit  Picking  Bags,  Ladders,  Baskets,  Presses 
and  Supplies.  BACON  & CO.,  Appleton,  New  York. 


Lightning  Fruit 
Picker 

The  Fruit  Grower’s  Sensation 

No  Climbing.  No  lifting  of  heavy  ladders.  No 
waste  of  fruit.  No  injured  trees. 

You  stand  on  the  ground  and  pick  your  fruit  with 
rapidity  and  ease.  Its  equal  lias  never  been  offered 
tn  fll*>t  growers  before.  Will  pay  for  itself  in  one 
day.  its  simplicity  and  practicability  clearly 
shown  in  our  free  circular.  Write  today  before  you 
forget  it. 

The  Lightning  Fruit  Picker  Co. 


3939  McPherson  Ave. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


partly  with  the  aid  of  dynamite,  we 
laid  it  off  for  planting.  The  location 
of  the  tree  was  indicated  by  a stake, 
with  two  guide  stakes.  After  this 
came  a man  with  an  iron  bar  about 
four  feet  long  and  ope  and  one-half 
inches  in  diameter,  bluntly  sharpened 
at  one  end  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  hole  in  which  to  put  the  shot.  The 
center  stake  was  removed  and  in  its 
place  he  drove  the  bar  with  a ham- 
mer, driving  the  hole  about  two  feet 
deep. 

This  man  was  followed  by  the  shoot- 
er, with  his  shots,  fuse  and  caps  at- 
tached. The  hole  being  larger  than 
the  shot,  the  load  was  carefully  shoved 
to  the  bottom  with  a stick  carried  by 
the  shooter  for  the  purpose.  The  fuse 
protruded  two  inches  or  more.  On 
top  of  the  load  was  then  carefully 
tamped  dry  earth  until  the  hole  was 
filled.  The  fuse  was  then  lighted  with 
a match  and  the  shot  was  off. 

The  effect  of  the  shot  was  to  pul- 
verize the  earth  about  three  feet  deep 
under  a circular  space  from  six  to  ten 
feet  in  diameter.  In  addition  to  pul- 
verizing as  stated,  the  shot  left  the 
hole  about  three  feet  deep,  which  we 
filled  to  proper  height  for  setting  the 
tree,  with  surface  mold,  tamping  it 
well  while  filling.  After  this  the  tree  i 
was  set  in  the  usual  manner. 

For  this  work  we  used  40  per  cent 
dynamite.  We  also  experimented  with 
60  per  cent  and  30  per  cent,  but  found 
the  40  per  cent  most  satisfactory.  The 
higher  the  grade,  the  quicker  the  com- 
bustion, and  therefore  the  tendency  to 
expend  its  force  in  throwing  into  the 
air  the  soil  immediately  above  it,  with- 
out pulverizing  the  adjacent  soil.  The 
same  weight  of  a lower  grade  will  in- 
volve more  soil  and  less  atmosphere. 
This  40  per  cent  dynamite  cost  us  17 
cents  per  pound.  It  comes  in  half- 
pound  sticks.  Each  stick  makes  three 
shots,  or  six  to  the  pound.  To  fire 
the  shot,  caps  and  fuse  are  required. 
They  all  come  separately.  Each  stick 
is  cut  into  three  equal  pieces  with  a 
sharp  knife.  Into  the  side  of  each 
piece  a hole  is  punched  with  a wooden 
pin.  The  fuse  is  cut  in  proper  lengths, 
one  end  of  which  is  stuck  into  the  cap 
and  fastened  securely  by  indenting  the 
brass  cap  with  nippers.  This  cap,  to 
which  the  fuse  is  attached,  is  then  in- 
serted in  the  puncture,  and  tied  se- 
curely with  twine.  The  shot  is  then 
ready  for  use.  The  fuse  costs  y2  cent 
per  foot,  and  the  caps  85  cents  per 
hundred.  The  total  cost  of  material 
in  each  shot  is  slightly  less  than  5 
cents.  Our  estimate  of  the  cost  of  each 
shot  in  both  labor  and  material  is 
IVz  cents. 

In  this  manner  we  expect  to  culti- 
vate an  orchard  wuhout  breaking  the 
sod.  We  expect  to  use  dynamite  in 
the  same  orchard  next  year,  and  each 
year  thereafter,  if  the  result  is  satis- 
factory. Check  rows  are  left  for  com- 
parison. Next  year  the  shot  will  be  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  tree,  sufficiently 
deep  not  to  disrupt  the  surface.  The 
shots  in  succeeding  years  will  be  on 
alternate  sides  of  the  tree. 

In  old  orchards  of  large  trees  we 
have  exploded  small  shots  deep  and 
immediately  underneath  the  tree,  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  up  the  sub-soil, 
and  breaking  up  the  old  formation. 
These  shots  are  one-sixth  of  a pound, 
about  four  feet  deep,  and  when  explod- 
ed, cause  the  tree  to  “jump.” 

We  can  give  no  assurances  that  this 
dynamite  treatment,  either  in  planting 
or  in  old  orchards,  will  be  successful. 
We  believe  it  will  he.  The  sub-soil  is 
well  broken,  deeper  than  is  possible  by 
plowing,  which  makes  available  min- 
eral salts  otherwise  locked  up,  drains 
and  aereates  the  soil,  permits  the  in- 
troduction of  surface  mold  at  a depth 
otherwise  impossible,  and  affords 
such  a deep  penetration  of  the  roots 
as  to  make  the  tree  independent  of 
surface  conditions.  In  old  orchards 
we  do  not  believe  the  shot  underneath 
the  tree  will  cause  injury.  Some  roots 
may  be  broken,  but  not  as  many  as 
would  he  broken  in  plowing.  New 
growth  will  be  induced,  binding  forma- 
tion will  be  broken  up,  and  new  stores 
of  food,  under  more  favorable  condi- 
tions, will  be  available,  is  our  belief. 


|||  Cooling 

I |I  as 

I I arv  Icicle  ^ 

ill  h 

| ||  If  you  want  to  think  of  V 
| f|  crisp  winter  weather  and  ^ 
sparkling  frost;  if  you  want 
to  forget  the  heat  and  the 
[ | dust  and  the  thirst,  for  real 

I |||  cool  comfort,  drink 


As  sparkling,  wholesome  and 


refreshing  as  a spring  house 
icicle.  So  next  time  you’re 
hot  or  tired  or  thirsty,  if 
you’re  anywhere  near  a place 
thatsellsCoca-Cola,go  in  and 
give  yourself  a real  treat.  [ 

Delicious  — Refreshii 
Thirst-Quenching 

Sc  Everywhere 

Send  for  our  interest- 
ing  booklet,  “The 
Truth  About 
Coca-Cola.” 


Hr  Whenever 
Y y°u  see  an 
Arrow  think 
of  Coca-Cola 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


(i’teu  picktngsawj, 
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The“RAPID” 

Picking  Sack 

REASONS  WHY  APPLE  GROWERS  SHOULD 
USE  THIS  SACK 

It  Is  easy  on  the  picker,  as  it  can  be  buckled  on 
two  different  ways,  allowing  relief  from  one  continu- 
ous position. 

With  this  sack  held  tight  on  picker  he  lias  both 
hands  to  pick  fruit,  instead  of  but  one,  while  holding 
pail  or  basket  with  the  other,  and  picks  twice  as 
much  as  by  old  method. 

Does  not  bruise  the  fiuit,  as  the  heavy  wire  frame 
top  part  of  sack  holds  it  open.  The  bottom  opens  so 
fruit  slides  into  box  easily  without  being  bruised. 

Materials  are  of  best  grade  throughout;  best  seam- 
less sack;  electric  welded  wire  frame;  re-tinned  after 
made,  so  will  not  rust;  extra  heavy  webbing  which  lies 
flat  and  does  not  curl  up  and  cut  the  shoulders; 
riveted  parts  reinforced  with  leather,  so  will  not 
pull  out;  triple  thickness  sack  in  front  to  take  wear. 
In  fact,  the  best  we  can  make  them  for  our  own  use. 

This  sack  is  the  result  of  several  years  of  use  arid 
improvement.  This  sack  saves  a dollar  a day  in 
speed  and  better  quality  of  fruit.  They  will  last  for 
years,  being  practically  indestructible. 

$2.00  Each,  Cash  with  Order.  Discount  to  Trade. 

Manufactured  ai  d for  sale  by 

UNDERWOOD  & VILES 

HUTCHINSON,  KANSAS 
(MANUFACTURERS  UNDERWOOD  ORCHARD 
HEATERS.  APPLE  GROWERS. 


KEES 

FRUIT 

PICKER 


FD.KEESMfC.Ci 
t BEATRICE 
NEBRASKA. 


Increase  the  efficien- 
cy of  your  help  with 
this  handy  tool.  It 
gathers  peaches  and 
similar  fruit  as  care- 
fully as  can  be  done 
by  hand  and  with 
much  less  work.  No 
fruit  is  out  of  reach — 
picks  from  any  angle. 
No  wires  to  injure  fruit 
or  tangle  in  the 
branches.  Write  for 
booklet. 

Address  Box  W. 


In  case  anyone  not  experienced  in 


the  handling  of  dynamite  attempts  to 


use  it,  the  following  precautions  will 
conduce  to  safety:  Keep  caps,  fuse 

and  dynamite  in  separate  buildings. 
More  accidents  result  from  careless 
handling  of  the  caps  than  from  the 
dynamite;  each  cap,  if  exploded,  may 
maim  for  life.  The  most  dangerous 
operation  is  in  attaching  the  cap  to 
the  fuse;  the  indentation  should  be  at 
the  extreme  top  of  the  cap.  When  in 
use,  keep  the  dynamite  warm,  but  not 
hot.  It  can  be  safely  used,  if  care  is 
exercised.  The  greenhorn  is  seldom 
injured;  it  is  the  experienced  man, 
grown  careless,  that  gets  blown  up. 

West  Virginia.  F.  P.  MOATS. 


The  Spellman 
Skid  and  Truck 


Change  from  skid  to  truck 
instantly  without  touching  a 
single  bolt.  The  most  marvel- 
ous and  convenient  device  for 
farmers  ever  invented.  Should 
be  on  every  farm  in  America. 

All  steel.  Weighs  40  pounds. 

Price  Iron  Wheels  $7.00 
I Rubber  Tire  Wheels  $10.00 


Money 


Refunded 


if  not  as 


repre 


sentecl. 


Address 

Holland 
Umbrella  & 
Specialty  Co., 
Holland,  Mich. 


You  are  getting  out  a fine  paper  and 
one  that  is  practical. — W.  A.  Bassett, 
New  York. 
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Working  for  Parcels  Post. 

Henry  Field,  the  seedsman,  of 
Shenandoah,  Iowa,  is  creating  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  the  parcels  post  in  a 
very  effective  manner.  In  his  business 
Mr.  Field  has  to  send  by  express  many 
packages  which  could  go  by  mail,  if 
we  had  parcels  post.  In  every  one  of 
these  express  packages  he  inserts  a 
slip  reading  as  follows: 

"If  you  have  to  pay  high  charges 
and  get  poor  service  on  this  shipment, 
remember  that  ours  is  the  only  civil- 
ized or  semi-civilized  country  in  the 
world  that  does  not  have  parcels  post 
ipr  such  shipments.  What  are  you  go- 
ing to  do  about  it?” 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  reading  of 
this  slip  at  a time  when  one  has  paid 
an  exorbitant  charge  for  express  ship- 
ment will  have  the  effect  of  inducing 
action  on  the  part  of  the  man  paying 
the  bill.  If  only  he  will  sit  d6wn  and 
write  to  his  congressman  and  the  sen- 
ators from  his  state,  urging  their  sup- 
port for  the  parcels  post,  the  sending 
of  the  slip  will  not  have  been  barren 
of  results.  What  are  you  doing  to 
help  secure  parcels  post? 

* 

Cost  of  Growing  Apples. 

We  are  glad  that  Fruit-Grower  read- 
ers are  beginning  to  discuss  in  earnest 
the  question  of  cost  of  growing  apples. 
The  articles  on  this  subject  which  have 
appeared  have  opened  the  eyes  of 
many  persons  to  items  of  cost  which 
hitherto  they  had  not  considered. 
There  is  one  point  which  no  one  seems 
to  have  touched  upon  in  the  articles, 
and  that  is  the  cost  of  caring  for  an 
orchard  in  an  off  year.  In  trying  to 
determine  whether  apple-growing  is 
profitable  or  not,  we  must  take  into 
account  the  years  of  short  crops.  The 
cost  of  caring  for  the  orchard  in  these 
off  years  must  be  apportioned  over  the 
years  of  plenty,  and  this  will  increase 
the  cost  of  producing  fruit  in  the  years 
when  the  yield  is  heavy.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  read  some  of  the  literature  of 
land  boomers,  in  presenting  figures 
showing  what  can  be  made  by  grow- 
ing apples.  These  statements  usually 
count  on  a full  crop  of  fruit  every  year, 
whereas  we  all  know  there  will  be 
years  of  short  crops,  if  not  absolute 
failures,  and  these  must  he  reckoned 
with  in  trying  to  determine  the  profits 
of  an  orchard. 

Another  thing:  Should  not  some- 

thing he  charged  off  every  year  for  de- 
preciation of  the  orchard?  Every 
manufacturer  knows  that  his  machines 
will  wear  out,  and  therefore  he  charges 
off  a certain  percentage  of  the  cost  of 
the  machine  every  year,  to  provide  a 
fund  to  replace  the  machines  when 
they  have  worn  out.  Now,  an  apple 
tree  will  wear  out  some  time,  and  it 
must  be  replaced,  if  one  is  to  continue 
in  business.  Just  when  the  tree  will 


have  passed  its  useful  period  will  vary 
in  different  localities,  but  some  day 
it  will  be  too  old  to  produce  profitable 
crops,  and  it  would  seem  as  though 
something  should  be  charged  off  every 
year,  to  replace  the  orchard  when  it 
ceases  to  produce  profitable  crops. 

Oh,  there’s  a lot  to  learn  about  the 
the  cost  of  producing  apples,  hut  we 
hope  Fruit-Grower  readers  will  give  us 
the  benefit  of  their  suggestions,  so 
that  eventually  we  can  have  some  re- 
liable data  on  this  subject. 

it 

Lessons  from  the  Dry  Weather. 

The  severe  drouth  which  has  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  Middle  West  has 
caused  great  damage  to  small  fruits  of 
all  kinds,  the  total  damage  amounting, 
no  doubt,  to  millions  of  dollars.  Yet 
a considerable  part  of  this  loss  could 
have  been  prevented  if  growers  had 
arranged  to  irrigate  their  crops.  There 
are  thousands  of  farms  in  the  Middle 
West  which  can  furnish  water  for  ir- 
rigation, if  only  the  owners  of  these 
farms  will  provide  the  equipment.  It 
is  hard  to  understand  why  more  farm- 
ers do  not  live  up  to  their  opportuni- 
ties in  this  regard.  There  is  seldom 
a season  that  some  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops  cannot  be  helped  by  timely  wat- 
ering, and  the  progressive  fruit  farm- 
ers should  arrange  to  irrigate  their 
crops  when  needed.  New  England  has 
an  abundant  rainfall,  hut  we  remem- 
ber that  when  Reverend  Sanborn,  for- 
merly of  Palisade,  Colo.,  returned  to 
his  old  home  in  New  Hampshire,  to 
engage  in  fruit  growing,  the  first  thing 
he  did  was  to  arrange  to  irrigate  his 
small  fruit  plantation,  in  a season  of 
dry  weather.  Will  it  pay?  Surely. 
The  plant  need  not  be  expensive,  and 
it  will  cost  nothing  for  maintenance 
except  when  being  used — and  when  an 
irrigation  plant  is  in  use,  it  will  pay 
big.  It  is  likely  that  few  fruit  growers 
who  have  ever  had  experience  with  ir- 
rigation will  attempt  to  grow  small 
fruits  anywhere  without  providing 
some  sort  of  system  to  water  their 
crops  when  rainfall  is  deficient.  These 
men  know  the  value  of  water  applied 
at  the  right  time.  We  believe  the  pro- 
gressive fruit  farmer  of  the  future  will 
give  more  thought  to  watering  his 
trees  and  plants  by  irrigation,  no  mat- 
ter where  he  may  be  located.  If  he 
can  raise  a crop  by  applying  water, 
when  his  neighbors’  crops  are  suffer- 
ing, then  is  when  he  makes  the  most 
money.  A good  yield  in  a year  of  gen- 
eral shortage  is  where  the  big  money 
is  to  be  made. 


I the  fruit  has  largely  fallen.  Isn’t  it 
possible  that  many  growers  are  look- 
ing at  the  wrong  end  of  the  problem? 
They  quit  spraying  as  a result  of  their 
apples  falling — when,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  in  many  cases  the  apples  have 
fallen  as  a result  of  having  quit  spray- 
ing the  year  previous.  It  is  so  hard 
for  some  growers  to  understand  that 
their  trees  must  he  given  good  care 
this  season,  and  kept  in  healthy,  vig- 
orous condition,  in  order  to  form 
strong,  vigorous  fruit  buds  for  next 
season’s  crop.  A tree  which  is  badly 
infected  with  apple  scab  this  summer, 
and  which  drops  its  leaves  in  August 
— as  thousands  of  trees  in  the  Middle 
West  do  every  year — cannot  make 
fruit  buds  for  next  season  which  pos- 
sess strength  and  vitality.  The  tree  is 
weakened  when  its  foliage  is  injured, 
and  the  fruit  buds  formed  this  season, 
if  any,  will  be  weak,  and  the  chances 
are  that  they  will  succumb  to  unfavor- 
able weather  next  spring,  or  if  they 
escape  late  spring  frosts  the  young 
apples  will  drop. 

Take  care  of  your  apple  trees,  even 
though  they  may  have  dropped  their 
fruit.  By  so  doing  you  will  stand  a 
much  better  chance  of  holding  your 
crop  next  season. 

The  Next  Number. 

The  August  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er will  be  devoted  to  packing  fruit.  We 
want  it  to  be  an  “experience”  issue,  in 
which  our  readers  may  tell  of  their  ex- 


l perience  in  fruit  packing.  Coming  as 
it  does,  just  before  apple  harvest,  there 
will  be  some  special  articles  prepared 
by  experts  on  the  packing  of  apples, 
but  we  want  our  readers  to  tell  their 
experience  in  packing  fruit  for  market. 
It  matters  not  what  kind  of  fruit.  If 
you  have  devised  a better  plan  for 
packing  strawberries,  so  that  they  will 
carry  to  market  with  less  injury,  and 
make  a better  showing  and  bring  a 
better  price,  let  us  hear  from  you. 

Modesty  prevents  lots  of  us  from 
telling  our  personal  experiences  so 
as  an  inducement  we  shall  offer 
a prize  of  $10  for  the  best 
story  coming  from  a fruit  grower 
east  of  the  Mississippi  river  on  pack- 
ing apples  in  boxes.  This  must  be 
based  on  his  own  experience  in  an 
eastern  orchard,  and  with  fruit  that 
was  sold  on  the  Eastern  or  foreign 
markets.  A great  many  fruit  growers 
have  tried  packing  in  boxes,  and  we 
want  to  hear  from  them.  As  additional 
prizes,  $5  will  be  given  for  the  second 
best  story  on  packing  apples  in  boxes, 
and  $2  for  each  other  story  on  packing 
that  is  accepted  for  the  August  issue. 
This  is  your  chance  to  make  a little 
money  out  of  a “by-product”  on  your 
place,  and  we  hope  you  will  tell  us 
your  story  right  away,  as  it  should  be 
in  our  hands  by  July  25,  to  he  sure  of 
getting  into  the  August  issue.  When- 
ever possible  send  along  with  your 
story  one  or  two  photographs  that 
would  do  to  illustrate  it. 
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as  if  they  had  been  kept  in  cold  stor- 


age. 
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Take  Care  of  Your  Apple  Trees. 

From  many  sections  come  reports 
of  the  excessive  falling  of  apples,  and 
along  with  these  reports  from  many 
places  come  the  statement  that  grow- 
ers are  not  spraying  their  trees,  since 


Fruit  prospects  at  Morrisania  con- 
tinue excellent,  except  in  the  case  of 
Jonathan  apples.  This  variety  will 
likely  produce  a crop  much  less  than 
was  at  first  expected.  The  bloom  was 
light,  to  begin  with,  on  account  of  last 
year’s  heavy  crop,  and  after  the  trees 
bloomed  the  young  Jonathans  have 
dropped  much  worse  than  any  other 
variety  in  the  orchard.  This  is  rather 
unusual  for  this  variety,  for  as  a rule 
Jonathans  stick  well  when  once  they 
have  set. 

Ben  Davis  and  Gano  have  also  drop- 
ped badly,  but  these  two  varieties  still 
promise  a heavy  yield.  The  dropping 
was  due  principally  to  a natural  thin- 
ning of  the  trees,  after  their  very 
heavy  bloom.  Fortunately  for  us,  the 
young  apples  of  these  two  varieties 
have  dropped  just  about  right,  leaving 
the  fruit  well  distributed  throughout 
the  trees.  The  trees  of  these  two  va- 
rieties were  pruned  very  heavily  last 
winter,  the  tops  being  shortened  in 
about  five  to  six  feet,  on  an  average. 
This,  of  course,  reduced  the  bearing 
surface,  hut  the  fruit  will  likely  be  bet- 
ter quality  because  of  the  pruning. 
One  result  of  this  severe  pruning  has 
been  that  watersprouts  without  num- 
ber have  put  forth,  and  we  are  now  re- 
moving them,  and  they  will  not  return 
this  summer.  This  much  summer  prun- 
ing at  least  will  be  given  the  trees  this 
season. 

The  most  beautiful  trees  in  the  or- 
chard just  now  are  White  Winter  Pear- 
main.  In  the  Middle  West  the  Pear- 
main  trees  are  subject  to  disease,  and 
the  apples  scab  very  badly,  and  the 
planting  of  this  variety  is  not  recom- 
mended, yet  it  is  hard  to  understand 
why  this  variety  is  not  more  largely 
planted  in  Colorado,  where  it  grows  to 
perfection.  The  tree  is  healthy  and  a 
strong  grower,  and  it  puts  forth  fruit 
buds  all  along  the  branches,  so  that 
the  trees  can  produce  an  enormous 
crop. 

The  quality  of  the  White  Winter 
Pearmain,  where  well  grown,  is  high, 
and  the  only  objection  that  can  be 
urged  against  it  is  its  color,  which  is  a 
greenish  yellow,  often  with  a red  blush 
on  the  sunny  side.  No  other  light-col- 
ored apple  will  stand  as  much  rough 
handling,  and  none  other,  except  per- 
haps Newtown  Pippin,  will  keep  as 
long.  This  spring,  when  pruning,  we 
ate  Pearmain  apples  which  had  lain 
under  the  leaves  during  the  winter, 
and  they  were  as  sound  and  as  crisp 


The  Pearmain  trees  were  the  first  to 
bloom  at  Morrisania  this  season,  and 
the  apples  are  large  and  growing  rap- 
idly, and  they  are  already  taking  on  a 
beautiful  blush  where  exposed  to  the 
sun. 
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Morrisania  apples  are  establishing 
an  enviable  reputation.  Last  year 
some  of  the  apples  went  to  Texas,  and 
inquiries  are  already  coming  in  from 
persons  who  handled  the  apples.  One 
firm  writes  to  not  enter  into  any  ar- 
rangement for  the  sale  of  the  Morris- 
ania crop  until  two  representatives  of 
the  firm  can  come  out  and  look  over 
the  crop,  for  the  apples  from  Morris- 
ania last  year  held  up  better  than  any 
other  fruit  on  the  Texas  markets. 

* 

The  first  codling  moth  eggs  were 
found  on  May  30.  Only  a few  could 
he  found  on  that  date,  showing  that 
the  moths  had  not  been  at  work  de- 
positing eggs  very  long.  Nearly  every 
egg  found  seemed  to  he  fresh-laid,  ex- 
cept that  one  egg  was  found  from 
which  the  worm  had  emerged.  The 
young  marauder  was  found  in  the  ca- 
lyx end  of  the  nearest  apple,  having 
just  entered. 

The  eggs  of  codling  moth  are  hard 
to  locate  until  one  gets  accustomed 
to  looking  for  them.  I confess  that  I 
couldn’t  find  an  egg  until  Prof.  E.  P. 
Taylor  first  found  two  or  three  and 
showed  them  to  me.  I had  looked  for 
them  by  the  hour  without  discovering 
one,  and  Professor  Taylor  suggested 
that  perhaps  I was  looking  for  turkey 
eggs,  and  could  not  see  so  small  an 
egg  as  is  deposited  by  the  codling 
moth. 

After  the  first  eggs  were  found,  we 
knew  the  larvae,  or  worms,  would 
hatch  in  about  a week,  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  beginning  spray- 
ing on  the  following  Monday  morning, 


which  was  June  5.  This  date  is  a lit- 
tle later  than  the  spraying  in  the  lower 
valley,  on  account  of  the  difference  in 
season. 

At  this  second  application  we  used  a 
much  finer  nozzle,  and  maintained  a 
pressure  of  about  240  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  Ten  pounds  of  arsenate 
of  lead  to  a tank  full  of  water— 200 
gallons— is  the  strength  of  mixture 
used  this  time;  the  first  spraying  was 
at  rate  of  eight  pounds,  and  the  strong- 
er solution  is  now  generally  recom- 
mended, so  that  the  worms  seeking  to 
enter  the  apples  from  the  side  will  Set 
a strong  dose  of  poison  before  they 
have  had  a chance  to  disfigure  the 
fruit 
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In  the  accompanying  photograph  is  shown  a little  view  of  “headquarters”  on  the 
Morrisania  Ranch,  the  excellent  tract  of  fruit  land  in  which  The  Fruit-Grower  is  inter- 
ested, and  located  four  miles  from  the  town  of  Grand  Valley,  Colo.  In  this  picture 
will  be  observed  the  little  irrigation  ditch,  bubbling  and  gurgling  with  crystal-clear 
water,  flowing  by  the  door,  and  which  flows  continuously  every  day  in  the  year. 

This  picture  was  made  at  the  ranch  headquarters,  located  in  .iust  about  the  cen- 
ter of  the  ranch,  and  is  looking  directly  south,  or  towards  the  upper  end  of  the  farm. 
In  the  background  are  shown  the  commodious  barns,  and  still  farther  back  are  the 
mountains  on  whose  tops  are  stored  the  winter’s  snows  that  furnish  water  for  the 
irrigation  of  the  crops  during  the  summer. 


A more  delightful  place  to  live  would  be  hard  to  find,  and  this  house,  surrounded 
by  a beautiful  1-luegrass  lawn,  is  our  farm  home  in  which  we  shall  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive our  friends  and  readers  who  may  call  upon  us. 

The  persons  who  appear  in  this  picture,  reading  from  left  to  right,  are  Mrs.  Tho- 
man  and  her  daughter.  Miss  Evalyn,  Miss  Haley  and  James  M.  Irvine,  managing 
editor  of  The  Fruit-Grower. 

A birdseye  view  of  this  ranch,  made  from  the  top  of  a mountain,  just  across  the 
valley,  and  in  a straight  line,  about  seven  miles  from  where  this  picture  was  made, 
is  shown  on  one  of  the  advertising  pages  of  this  issue.  It  gives  one  an  idea  of  the 
location  of  the  ranch  with  reference  to  the  mountains,  while  this  shows  some  of  the 
details  on  the  land  itself. 


Rome  Beauty  apples  are  said  to  be 
especially  subject  to  codling  moth  in- 
jury, and  they  certainly  seem  to  jus- 
tify this  charge,  but  I wonder  if  part 
of  the  trouble,  at  least,  is  not  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Rome  Beauty  is 
harder  to  spray  than  most  other  varie- 
ties? Anyway,  all  the  boys  here  at 
Morrisania  claim  they  would  rather 
spray  trees  of  other  varieties. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Rome  Beauty 
blooms  later  than  most  other  sorts, 
and  the  first  spraying,  to  fill  the  calyx 
cup,  must  be  made  correspondingly 
later.  By  the  time  the  young  apples 
are  ready  to  spray,  the  foliage  is  some- 
what dense,  and  it  is  hard  to  direct  the 
spray  straight  into  the  blossom  end. 

While  we  were  spraying  the  second 
time  we  found  that  the  spray  mixture 
will  stick  to  the  outside  of  the  small 
apples  of  other  varieties  much  better 
than  Rome  Beauty;  the  apples  seem 
slicker  than  other  sorts,  and  more  of 
the  mixture  drops  off.  It  may  be  that 
poorer  spraying,  therefore,  is  respon- 
sible for  more  worms  in  this  variety. 
What  has  been  the  experience  of 
others?  Do  you  find  it  harder  to  spray 
Rome  Beauty  effectively  than  you  do 
other  varieties? 

Ht 

Just  here  is  another  point  in  favor 
of  White  Winter  Pearmain:  The  spray 
mixture  seems  to  stick  to  this  variety 
better  than  to  apples  of  any  other  va- 
riety. I believe  we  have  done  a mighty 
good  job  spraying  the  Pearmains.  Part 
of  the  good  results,  perhaps,  is  due 
to  the  open,  spreading  trees,  but  part 
is  also  due  to  the  fact  that  the  spray 
mixture  sticks  so  well.  It’s  a real 
pleasure  to  spray  Pearmain  trees 
where  they  have  been  pruned  to  an 
open  center. 

And,  by  the  way,  there’s  a pleasure 
in  holding  an  extension  rod  anyway. 
With  the  engine  working  nicely,  main- 


taining a pressure  of  about  250  pounds, 
with  double  nozzles  on  the  end  of  the 
rod,  permitting  the  escape  of  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  spray  mixture, 
the  man  holding  the  rod  almost  feels 
that  he’s  holding  something  alive.  Talk 
about  fishing  for  bass!  When  the 
spray  mixture  escapes  with  a hiss  and 
almost  a scream,  your  extension  rod 
will  keep  you  pretty  busy  directing  the 
nozzles  w’here  you  want  them.  You 
might  shut  your  eyes  and  imagine  you 
are  trying  to  land  a good-sized  bass, 
for  the  pressure  caused  by  the  escape 
of  the  mixture  is  pretty  strong. 

it 

We  are  trying  the  new  insecticide, 
arsenite  of  zinc,  at  Morrisania  this 
season.  This  is  a new  preparation, 
nade  by  the  California  Spray  Chemical 
Company,  Watsonville,  Cal.  It  is  said 
that  in  the  vicinity  of  Watsonville  ar- 
senate of  lead  often  causes  burning  of 
foliage  of  apple  trees,  and  this  com- 
pany has  experimented  with  arsenite 
of  zinc  as  a substitute.  With  com- 
mendable conservatism,  the  company 
is  having  the  new  insecticide  thor- 
oughly tested  before  putting  it  on  the 
market,  and  the  representative  of  the 
company,  Mr.  L.  H.  Day,  has  given 
away  perhaps  a ton  in  Western  Colo- 
rado this  year,  so  that  growers  can 
test  it  before  using  it  extensively.  We 
are  trying  100  pounds  of  this  new  in- 
secticide at  Morrisania,  and  will  re- 
port results  at  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son. 

Arsenite  of  zinc  has  several  good 
points  to  commend  it.  It  comes  in 
powdered  form  or  as  a paste,  as  desir- 
ed. Where  the  powder  is  used,  there 
is  much  less  weight  to  ship,  and  this  is 
an  important  item  where  freight  rates 
are  high.  The  powder  is  used  at  rate 
of  three  pounds  to  200  gallons  of 
water,  the  paste  at  rate  of  five  pounds 
to  200  gallons.  Arsenite  of  zinc  costs 


somewhat  more  per  pound  than  ar- 
senate of  lead,  but  the  smaller  quan- 
tity used  makes  it  cheaper.  It  is  claim- 
ed for  arsenite  of  zinc  that  it  is  much 
stronger  than  arsenate  of  lead,  and  is 
much  more  rapid  in  its  action. 

Our  experience  with  the  new  insecti- 
cide has  been  limited  to  the  one  appli- 
cation, but  it  looks  now  as  though  it 
is  all  right.  The  results  of  the  season 
will  be  watched  with  interest,  but  our 
experience  will  not  be  conclusive,  for 
the  first  spraying  was  with  arsenate 
of  lead,  before  the  arsenite  of  zinc 
arrived. 

it 

Cherries  are  ripening  at  Morrisania, 
and  the  crop,  as  usual,  is  enormous. 
All  trees  are  literally  bending  with 
the  weight  of  fruit,  and  not  a worm  in 
the  entire  lot.  Colorado  growers  know 
nothing  of  plum  curculio,  and  one  can 
eat  cherries  in  the  dark,  without  any 
fear  of  striking  any  worms.  The  ab- 
sence of  curculio  also  makes  it  easy 
to  grow  plums  here,  and  all  kinds, 
from  natives  to  plums  of  the  European 
and  Japanese  families,  promise  full 
crops. 
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We  had  two  days  of  showery  weath- 
er during  the  spraying,  and  the  Mam- 
moth Black  Twig  trees  were  sprayed 
again.  The  rain  did  not  wash  off  so 
much  poison,  but  the  Black  Twigs 
promise  a pretty  good  crop,  and  we  de- 
cided to  take  no  chances.  Black  Twig 
apples  are  very  large,  and  a wormy 
one  makes  a big  hole  in  the  quantity 
to  pack.  One  other  afternoon,  while 
spraying  Ben  Davis,  we  had  to  quit 
early,  on  account  of  a little  shower, 
but  this  one  did  no  damage  whatever. 

Most  of  the  time,  during  the  spray- 
ing, weather  conditions  were  ideal: 
clear  aftd  still.  The  sun  was  very  hot, 
and  it  seemed  that  the  spray  mixture 
evaporated  within  ten  minutes  after 


we  finished  spraying  a tree.  This  is 
ideal  weather  for  spraying,  for  less  of 
the  mixture  drops  off  from  the  young 
trees,  and  the  poison  at  once  becomes 
“set,”  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  en- 
emy. 
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It  has  seemed  strange  to  read  of  the 
extreme  heat  throughout  the  East, 
when  we  have  been  having  ideal 
weather  here  at  Morrisania.  The  sea- 
son has  been  very  late,  but  finally  the 
weather  turned  warm,  and  for  some 
time  we  have  had  real  summer  weath- 
er— but  not  the  kind  of  summer 
weather  which  has  caused  such  suffer- 
ing east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

During  the  day  the  sun  is  warm,  but 
it  is  always  cool  in  the  shade,  and  very 
cool  at  night.  We  are  still  sleeping 
under  heavy  blankets  and  comforts, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  all  summer. 
It  is  the  intense  sunshine  during  the 
day  and  the  cool  nights,  no  doubt, 
which  give  to  the  fruits  grown  at  this 
altitude  such  wonderful  brilliancy  of 
color;  and  this  condition  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  the  fine  texture  of  our 
apples,  and  their  wonderful  keeping 
quality. 

We  are  still  eating  apples  of  the 
crop  of  1910,  the  only  two  varieties 
still  in  the  cellar  being  Winesap  and 
York  Imperial.  They  are  firm  and 
juicy,  and  as  crisp  as  can  be.  Yellow 
Transparent  apples  of  the  crop  of  1911 
are  getting  to  be  large,  and  soon  the 
crops  of  two  seasons  will  meet.  Then 
we  will  eat  baked  Winesaps  for  break- 
fast and  pie  made  from  the  new  ap- 
ples for  dinner.  J.  M.  I. 

The  writer  is  a subscriber  to  The 
Fruit-Grower,  and  he  thinks  it  is  a 
good  paper  and  has  never  heard  of 
anyone  who  did  not  have  a good  opin- 
ion of  the  paper. — Eugene  E.  Chiles, 
Virginia, 


BIRDSEYE  VIEW  OF  MORRIS  A 


The  above  illustration  is  from  a drawing- 
made  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Mitchell,  and  is  a remark- 
ably good  picture  of  Morrisania.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell climbed  the  mountain  across  the  Grand 
Valley  from  Morrisania,  and  this  picture 
shows  how  the  place  would  look  to  one  in  a 
balloon,  just  a little  to  the  north  of  our  place. 
The  picture  is  absolutely  true  in  every  re- 
spect, except  that  the  tramway  shown  in  the 
picture  has  not  been  built.  Mr.  Mitchell  put 
it  in  the  drawing  to  show  where  it  will  be  lo- 
cated, and  to  show  how  easily  the  fruit  crops 
at  Morrisania  can  be  loaded  on  board  cars, 
without  the  necessity  of  hauling.  With  a 
packing  house  located  at  the  edge  of  the 
bluff,  boxes  of  apples  can  be  literally  carried 
through  the  air  to  the  cars,  with  no  hauling, 
no  bruising  and  no  lost  time.  Except  for 
this  one  particular,  the  picture  is  a correct 


birdseye  view  of  Morrisania,  and  shows  its 
location  with  reference  to  the  valley  of  the 
Grand  River  and  the  surrounding  mountains. 
In  facing  this  picture  one  is  looking  south 
toward  the  mountains. 

Morrisania  is  located  on  a narrow  bench 
perhaps  two  miles  wide,  lying  just  between 
the  mountains  and  the  valley'.  The  land 
has  a continuous  slope  to  the  north,  as 
shown  in  the  picture.  The  slope  affords  per- 
fect drainage,  so  there  can  never  be  any  dan- 
ger of  seepage.  The  slope  being  to  the  north, 
the  blooming  of  fruit  trees  is  retarded  until 
there  is  little  danger  of  injury  by  late  frosts 
in  spring.  Atmospheric  drainage  is  the  fin- 
est imaginable.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that 
cold  air  settles  in  the  lower  levels,  and  Mor- 
risania owes  part  of  its  freedom  from  frost 
injury  to  its  remarkable  air  drainage.  The 


illustration  shows  that  at  the  northern 
boundary  the  bench,  or  mesa,  as  it  is  called 
in  the  West,  drops  off  abruptly  to  the  valley 
of  the  Grand  River.  This  bluff  is  about  400 
feet  high,  and  as  the  valley'  here  is  about  five 
miles  wide,  there  is  an  enormous  reservoir 
into  which  the  cold  air  can  drain. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  natural  advantage 
Morrisania  enjoys  to  render  its  fruits  less ! 
liable  to  frost  injury.  Across  the  valley,  to 
the  north  of  Morrisania,  a chain  of  cliffy 
rises  almost  perpendicularly'  3,000  feet.1 
These  cliffs  are  not  shown  in  the  picture;  in 
fact,  Mr.  Mitchell  was  seated  on  their  side 
when  he  made  the  drawing  shown  herewith. 
These  cliffs  form  a solid  wall  more  than  half 
a mile  high  on  the  north  of  Morrisania,  pro- 
tecting our  fruit  trees  from  storms  from  that 
direction. 
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4 -THE  IDEAL  FRUIT  SECTION 


With  this  picture  before  one,  it  can  be 
eadily  understood  why  Morrisania  fruits 
lire  practically  immune  from  frost  injury. 
This  remarkable  location,  with  all  its  advan- 
ces, explains  why  Morrisania’s  apple  crop 
ias  been  caught  by  late  spring  frosts  only 
’nee  in  twenty  years.  One  can  now  under- 
hand why  we  have  practically  full  crops  of 
I from  apricots  to  winter  apples,  this 

j'car  and  every  year. 

Morrisania  s water  supply  comes  from  the 
Mountains  shown  in  the  background.  Water 
fc  pure  and  soft,  from  the  melting  snows, 
he  Battlement  National  Forest  Reserve 
Wins  our  watershed,  and  as  the  general 
lope  of  the  mountains  is  to  the  north,  snow 
Jmams  in  the  forest  until  late  in  summer 
■t  this  writing— June  17— the  mountains  in 
ie  highest  point  shown  in  the  picture  are 


covered  with  snow,  and  likely  will  be 
throughout  the  summer,  since  the  snowfall 
last  winter  was  very  heavy.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  Morrisania’s  water  supply,  for 
it  has  been  used  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  has  never  failed. 

This  birdseye  view  of  Morrisania  will  give 
Fruit-Grower  readers  a good  idea  of  the 
place  and  its  surroundings.  Located  far 
above  the  river,  we  have  a wonderful  view  of 
mountains  and  valley.  Morrisania  is  an 
ideal  place  for  a home,  as  well  as  for  grow- 
ing fruits. 

I shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  Fruit-Grower 
readers  who  want  high-grade  fruit  land,  or 
who  should  seek  Colorado’s  wonderful  cli- 
mate on  account  of  health  of  some  member 
of  the  family.  Only  twenty  to  thirty  ten- 
acre  tracts  remain  to  be  sold,  and  we  want 


to  sell  them  at  once  to  those  who  will  help 
us  make  of  Morrisania  an  ideal  fruit-grow- 
ing community.  The  land  sells  at  from  $200 
to  $300  per  acre  and,  considering  its  value, 
is  cheap  at  the  price. 

Write  me  about  Morrisania,  and  then  ar- 
range to  see  it  this  summer.  Low  rates  to 
Colorado  are  now  in  effect,  and  the  trip  will 
not  be  expensive.  I shall  be  here  all  sum- 
mer, looking  after  our  fruit  crops,  and  can 
show  you  all  kinds  of  fruit  in  bearing.  If 
you  haven’t  a copy  of  the  booklet  describing 
Morrisania,  s,cnd  for  it  at  once,  but  the  thing 
to  do  is  to  come  out  as  soon  as  possible  and 
see  Morrisania  for  yourself.  The  place  will 
stand  the  closest  inspection.  Address 

JAMES  M.  IRVINE,  Editor  The  Fruit-Grower 

Grand  Valley  Colo.  or  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 
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iTiiHmfl  THE  WASTE 


How  the  Fruit  That  Goes  to  Waste  in  the 
Orchard  May  Be  Turned  Into  Dollars 


The  progressive  farmer  should  mar-  | 
ket  what  he  produces  in  as  near  a fin- 
ished  state  as  possible.  By  doing  this 
much  greater  profits  can  be  realized. 
On  most  farms  much  is  wasted  that 
might  be  manufactured  into  what  we 
call  “by-products,”  and  made  a source 
of  profit.  The  farm  orchard  is  a prof- 
itable field  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
paying  “by-product.”  In  a large  per 
cent  of  farm  orchards  the  unmarket- 
able apples  are  allowed  to  go  to  waste. 
Thousands  of  dollars  are  lost  to  the 
farmers  every  year  in  this  way.  Many 
years  ago  we  planted  a large  orchard 
on  our  farm.  When  it  came  into  bear- 
ing we  soon  found  that  there  were 


Little  Engine-  Jap  Big  Help 

on  Scorching  Hot  Summer  Days 

- ~ . . , • ~ fo rmpre  arfi 


feet  square  are  placed  on  top  of  the 
building  to  allow  the  moist  air  to  es- 
cape rapidly.  An  air  space  was  also 
left  around  the  eaves. 

On  the  ground  or  dirt  floor  four  box 
stoves  are  used  to  heat  the  building. 
The  pipes  are  arranged  so  they  will 
distribute  the  heat  as  evenly  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  floor  as  possible. 
These  pipes  are  suspended  about  two 
feet  below  the  drying  floor.  A door  is 
placed  near  each  stove  so  the  wood 
can  be  put  in  without  exposing  one  s 
self  unnecessarily  to  the  intense  heat. 

A cheap  shed  was  built  along  one 
l side  of  the  building,  part  of  it  being 
used  for  the  peelers  and  the  other  part 


Right  now,  when  Old  Sol  is  working  overtime  and  farmers  are 
kept  on  the  jump  taking  care  of  the  crops,  pu™P™S  «***£  *"  * 
bunch  of  thirsty  stock  becomes  a frightful  task,  i h£t  s when  t 
Farm  Pump  Engine  comes  to  the  front  and  proves  itself  a Itfe-sav  . 

Pumps  400  to  1,500  Gallons  ol  Water  Per  Hour! 

~ . • Worlrc 


Worth  "many  "times  its  cost  for  hot  weather  IfcS 

through  the  year,  in  heat  or  cold,  indoors  or  out.  Never  waits  nor  w.u^ 
almost  nothing  to  run  it. 


“Fits  Any  Pump  and  Makes  It  Hump!” 

It’s  a complete  and  perfect  Power  Pumping  Plant.  Needsno 
q rm q iacks  anchor  posts  or  special  plattorm.  m jo  mu: 
u?es  k?te“  you  takelt  ?rom  the  crate  you  can  have  it  attached  and 
pumpinl  to  beat  the  band  Aircooled  self-oilmg  Starts  In- 
stantly. Gives  fire  protection.  Waters  lawns  and  gardens. 

Runs  Separator,  Churn,  Washer,  Etc. 


Heins  the  man,  the  wife,  the  boys  and  the  hired  man  do  all 
kinds  o?cbores.  Anybody  can  run  it.  Every  engme  guaranteed. 


Pat.  In  the  U.  S-, 
Can.  and  other  for- 
eign countries. 

Other  patent* 


exhibition,  bon v _ c+ 

Fuller  & Johnson  Mlg.  Co.  (Est.  1840)  7 Waukegan  St., 


Madison,  Wis. 


THIS  33-PIECE  DINNER  SET 


GIVEN  to  you  free 


, , „ , ever  seen.  It  is  exquisite  chlnaware,  and 

Here  is  one  of  the  prettiest  sets  of  dishes  * . dainty  cold  border.  The  style  andshape  of 

Is  beautifully  decorated  with  red  roses  In  center  SJ^^and^am^  # complete  8et.  iw„l  give  It 
every  single  piece  is  very  latest  design.  voor  money.  What  I ask  you  to  do  is  very  easy.  When 

free  for  a very  little  work.  I don  t wan^  cent  of  yOTr  mouey  ud  of  lndeed.  Write  me  today  for 

you  gettoese  dishes ion  your dable  you  ^J^^Xre  o/the  setto  natural  colors  and  explain  my  new. 

st  Joseph)  Missouri. 

. ...» i>«cnnn«f>  to  an  advertisement. 


3 Please  make  it  a point  to  always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when  you  write  in  response  to  an  advertisement. 


The  exterior  of  an  evaporator  such  as 
located  at  Anderson,  Mo. 


is  described  in  this  article. 


[IRGmAPPLEORCmS 


many  unmarketable  apples  each  year 
that  we  could  not  dispose  of  to  any 
advantage.  Some  years,  owing  to  late 
frosts,  nearly  the  whole  crop  would  be 
unmarketable.  We  began  to  look 
around  for  some  means  of  using  these 
apples  so  they  would  yield  us  a profit. 
During  the  summer  of  1895  we  visited 
some  of  the  extensive  apple  growing 
sections.  We  found  that  some  of  the 
growers  were  evaporating  their  cull 
apples  on  what  is  called  the  hop  kiln 
evaporator.  These  evaporators  pos- 
sessed the  advantages  of  being  cheap 
and  easily  constructed,  and  the  prod- 
uct was  equal  to  that  made  on  the 
most  expensive  evaporators.  We  de- 
cided at  once  to  build  one.  We  pur- 
chased an  old  box  house  from  a neigh- 
bor for  $10.  This  was  moved  to  a suit- 
able location  and  converted  into  an 


on  long  time  and  easy  pay-  PAY  BIG 


$350.00  SinS'.’biy'raT.'t-rcre <50; 

orchard  tract  in  the  beautiful  Shenandoah 
Valley  of  Virginia — other  lands  $15  per  acre 
and  up.  Write  for  beautiful  booklets  and 
excursion  rates.  _ _ „ . „ , ,r 

p u | aRaume  Agr’i  Agt.,  N.&W.  Ry.  Box  2031,  Roanoke,  V a. 

V*  n.  LaKaUme,  ^ K mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when  writing. 


PROFITS 


for  apple  bins.  The  bins  are  arranged 
so  the  apples  can  be  put  in  from  the 
outside  and  taken  out  from  the  inside. 

The  bleacher  is  placed  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  building  from  the  peel-  ^ rtl,r . ™.,  ».«.  — — - 

ers  SO  the  sulphur  smoke  will  not  in-  as  the  advertiser  it  you  mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when  writing. 

terfere. 

It  is  about  four  by  six  feet  and  fit- 
ted with  trays  that  slide  in  and  out 
easily.  The  sulphur  is  burned  in  an 
old  iron  vessel  underneath.  A still 
cheaper  bleacher  can  be  made  of  boxes 
by  fitting  them  with  slat  bottoms  that 
will  allow  the  smoke  from  the  sulphur 
underneath  to  pass  up  through  the  ap- 
ples. This  does  the  work  about  as 
well  as  to  bleach  in  the  trays  with  slat 
bottoms,  and  does  not  require  as  much 
work.  Simply  fill  the  boxes  with  ap- 
ples, put  a cover  over  them  and  start 
the  sulphur  to  burning  underneath. 


J 


iff! iXwViWSk  — 

Showing  plowed  ground  with  rich  subsoil  unused 


Same  grouno  after  subsoil  has  been  dynamited 


double  the  fertility 

OF  YOUR  FARM 


By  Breaking  up  the  Rich  Subsoil 


WITH 


cS§Ss  DYNAMITE 


Ordinary  plowing  turns  over  the  same  shallow  ,top-soiljear 
after  year,  forming  a hard  and  nearly  impervious 
that  limits  the  waterholding  capacity  of  the  land  ai 
tons  per  acre  of  natural  plant  food.  t g 

Dynamiting  the  subsoil  makes  this  plant  food  available,  aerates 
the  sorprSs  vegetation  against  Mb ^rouda^and 
fall,  and  soon  repays  its  cost  in  saving  of  fertilizer  exp 
and  largely  increased  yields. 


Floor  plan  of 


evaporator  with  a capacity  of  eighty 
bushels  of  green  apples  per  day,  or 
500  pounds  of  the  finished  product. 

The  main  building  is  twenty-four 
feet  long  and  fourteen  feet  wide,  and 
fifteen  feet  to  the  eaves.  No  ground 
floor  was  needed,  so  the  floor  and  loft 
was  removed.  The  drying  floor  was 
placed  eight  feet  from  the  ground  on 
good  solid  joists.  This  floor  is  made 
of  slats  one  inch  thick,  one  inch  wide 
on  top  and  beveled  to  one-half  inch 
wide  on  the  bottom.  The  slats  arei 
nailed  to  the  joists  about  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  apart  so  the  heated  air  will 
pass  through.  Two  ventilators  four 


the  evaporator. 

A partition  was  placed  in  the  center  | 
of  the  building  so  that  we  could  use 
half  of  it  at  a time  when  it  was  not  | 
necessary  to  use  the  entire  building. 
The  entire  cost  of  this  plant,  including 
two  large  peelers  that  cost  $10  each 
and  two  hand  slicers  that  cost  $3.o0 
each,  was  less  than  one  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

It  requires  two  men  and  six  women 
or  girls  to  run  this  plant  to  its  full 
capacity.  The  apples  are  carried  in 
baskets  or  boxes  and  placed  conven- 
ient for  the  peelers.  As  soon  as  they 
are  trimmed  they  are  placed  in  a 
trough  that  carries  them  into  large 


Write  for  Free  Booklet 


■ 


Dynamite,  No.  3G 


E.  L DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  POWDER  CO. 

PIONEER  POWDER  MAKERS  OF  AMERICA 

ESTABLISHED  1802  WILMINGTON,  DEL..  V - S-  A. 


proposilioo. 


ill  ever)'  town  and  village  to  tek®arary  atoct 
ward  orders.  Not  iiecessary  Qnce  f( 

_ Large  sale  possibilities.  Wide 

DU  PONT  POWDER  CO.,  Dept.  36,  Wilmington,  Cfl. 


Dynamite  Dealers  Wanted 

. ....  cnu/ncp  rn  Dent.  36.  Wilmington.  C 
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Clean^mSi 
Food  m 


Never  told 
in  bulk 


In  the moisture-proof 
package 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


Francis  F.  Powell,  Stevensville,  IS 
Humphrey  Nurseries,  Hum 
Brown  Bros.  Nursery  Co..  Roches 
Elizabeth  Nursery  Company, 
H.  C.  Baker,  R.  No.  2,  Tunkhai 


tubs  filled  with  salt  water.  This  salt 
water  washes  all  dirt  and  worm  dust 
from  the  apples  and  keeps  them  from 
turning  dark  until  they  are  bleached 
by  the  sulphur.  They  are  taken  from 
t'ue  tubs  to  the  bleacher.  It  is  much 
better  to  bleach  them  before  they  are 
sliced  as  the  sulphur  will  penetrate 
through  the  whole  apple  and  the 
bleaching  will  be  perfect.  If  bleached 


Kie  bleacher  too  long,  as  they  will  be 
come  soft  and  the  flavor  will  be  in- 
jured. A little  experience  will  soon 
enable  one  to  tell  how  long  to  bleach 
them.  As  soon  as  they  are  bleached 
they  go  to  the  slicer,  care  being  used 
to  turn  each  apple  so  it  will  be  cut  into 
perfect  rings.  They  are  now  placed 
cn  the  drying  floor  about  four  inches 
deep.  As  soon  as  one  floor  is  full  the 
fires  are  started  below.  It  requires 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  to  dry 
a floor  full.  Our  plan  is  to  fill  the 
floors  and  start  the  fires  in  the  after- 
noon and  close  up  the  stoves  about  9 
o’clock,  and  leave  them  until  morning. 
By  doing  this  we  get  them  dry  in  time 
to  put  on  another  floor  full  the  next 
evening  and  do  not  have  to  keep  up 
fires  during  the  night.  It  is  necessary 
to  turn  the  fruit  a number  of  times 


Side  elevation  of  the  evaporator. 


after  slicing  wherever  two  slices  or 
rings  lay  flat  together,  the  sulphur 
fumes  will  not  penetrate  between  them 
and  many  pieces  will  be  unbleached  on 
one  side.  They  should  not  be  left  in 


You  Can 
Buy  a Five  Acre 
Orange  Center 
Farm 


In  the  Heart  of  Florida  for  Only  $125, 
$5  Cash,  $5  Monthly.  No  Interest, 
No  Taxes,  No  Charges  of  Any  Kind. 
It  Can  Earn  $2,500  to  $5,000  Per 
Year  as  Long  as  You  Live. 


I will  gladly  send  you  incontrovertible  proof  of  these 
statements.  Our  land  is  high  lying,  no  swamps  or 
marshes,  railroad  runs  directly  through  it,  no  farm 
being  more  than  three  miles  from  it.  Not  far  from  a 
m*°7nAAtown  7,000  population  and  close  to  another 
of  4,000;  good  hard  roads,  plenty  of  pure  drinking 
water  at  a depth  of  20  feet;  artesian  water  and  flow- 
ing wells  at  75  to  200  feet;  needs  but  little  clearing; 
50  inches  of  rainfall;  finest  climate  in  the  world  both 
winter  and  summer;  no  mosquitoes;  healthiest  location; 
plenty  of  schools  and  churches;  desirable  neighbors, 
fine  hunting  and  fishing;  perfect  title,  warranty  deed, 
abstract  of  title;  time  for  payments  extended  if  sick 
or  out  of  employment.  Florida  State  Agricultural  De- 
partment gives  the  following  census  reports  of  the  ac- 
tual  results  secured  by  growers  in  our  country:  Let- 

tuee,  $954  per  acre;  celery.  $1,925;  cucumbers.  $514; 
English  peas,  $437;  beans,  $331;  and  you  can  grow 
irom  three  to  four  crops  per  year  on  the  same  land. 
Our  county  is  the  largest  fruit  producing  county  in 
aiwn8ta^e‘  Oranges  yield  $800  per  acre;  grape  fruit. 
JMIO;  strawberries,  $800;  peaches.  $400;  pears.  $300. 
1 have  prepared  a handsome  32-page  booklet  contain- 
ing dozens  of  photographs  of  fruit  and  vegetable  farms 
in  our  vicinity  and  containing  all  the  information  you 
wish  concerning  this  favored  region.  It  also  contains 
hundreds  of  letters  from  men  from  every  part  of  the 
United  States  who  have  purchased  farms  here  from  us 
and  who  are  more  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  our 
land  than  we  are.  I will  send  it  to  you  free  of  charge 
if  you  will  write  for  it  today.  Don't  delay,  but  send 
your  name  and  address  today. 

WILLIS  R.  MUNGER 

President  Munger  Land  Co. 

617  Francis  Street,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


with  a shovel  while  it  is  drying.  This 
will  cause  it  to  dry  faster  and  more 
even.  Plenty  of  fresh  air  must  be  let 
in  at  the  bottom  of  the  building  so  the 
air  will  circulate  freely  and  keep  a 
current  of  hot  air  passing  up  through 
the  fruit  and  out  at  the  ventilators  all 
the  time.  The  faster  the  air  circulates 
the  quicker  the  fruit  will  dry.  We  have 
our  fruit  well  trimmed,  using  two  trim- 
mers to  each  peeler,  and  make  nothing 
but  a choice  or  fancy  product. 

After  the  fruit  is  evaporated  it  is 
put  in  a bin  and  where  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  a few  days  until  it  becomes 
soft  and  pliable.  It  is  then  sacked  in 
white  cotton  sacks  holding  fifty  pounds 
each.  We  have  shipped  our  entire 
product  for  the  past  fifteen  years  to 


New  Process  Safety  Razor  Blades 
3 Blades  For  10  Cents 

A new  patented  steel  blade  we  guarantee  better  than 
any  other  made.  Money  returned  if  not  so.  Send  dime 
or  stamps  and  try  them.  State  make  of  razor  you  use. 

UNIVERSAL  BLADE  CO.,  Dept.  I.  S. 

22  Orchard  Street.  Newark,  N.  J. 


Bis.  $12.75  Mills!) 

1.80 


Iron 
Pumps 

Steel  •)  1 7(t 

Tanks'.  ..*>•!  U 

Gasoline O C QA  You  will  savi 
Engines.'-,'J*  moneyifyouin 
Catalogs  Free  vestigate. 

The  Ottawa  Mfg.  Co.. 

608  KingSt.  Ottawa.  Kansas 


Tanks.  Pumps 
andGasoline  en- 
gines: satisfacJ 
tion  or  no  sale. 

save 


Plan  of  arranging  slats  on  the  drying 
floors. 

one  commission  house.  They  have 
been  able  to  build  up  a special  trade 
lor  it  and  get  from  2 to  3 cents  per 
pound  more  than  the  general  run  of 
evaporated  fruit  brings  to  the  market. 

When  any  part  of  the  evaporator  is 
not  needed  for  the  fruit,  it  can  be 
used  to  dry  the  cores  and  peelings. 
Often  these  will  bring  enough  to  pay 
the  running  expenses  of  the  evapora- 
tor. There  is  always  some  small  ap- 
ples which  cannot  be  peeled.  These 
can  be  sliced  and  dried,  making  what 
is  called  “chops”  that  sell  from  iy2 
to  2 cents  per  pound. 

An  examination  of  the  drawings  here 
furnished  will  enable  any  farmer  or 
mechanic  of  ordinary  intelligence  to 
build  and  operate  one  of  these  evap- 
orators. We  do  not  refer  directly  to 
the  drawings,  as  we  think  they  can  be 
understood  as  well  or  better  by  not 
doing  so.  This  style  of  evaporator  is 


It  is  an  incentive  to  hunger 
to  see  Uneeda  Biscuit  made. 

All  materials  are  of  the  finest  quality 
— clean,  nutritious.  The  dough  is 
mixed  in  spotless  trays  in  a spotless 
bakery.  Rolled  thin;  baked  in  wonderful 
ovens  scientifically  heated  to  give  just 
the  right  crispness;  then  packed  into 
the  moisture-proof  packages  that 
keep  them  fresh,  crisp  and 
clean  till  eaten. 


capable  of  many  modifications.  It 
may  be  built  of  any  size  or  shape  to 
suit  the  size  of  the  orchard  or  the  con- 
venience of  the  builder.  One  ten  feet 
square  will  do  very  well  for  most  ordi- 
nary sized  farm  orchards.  Almost  any 
old  building  on  the  farm  can  be  used 
if  it  is  not  desirable  to  purchase  new 
material  to  build  a more  expensive 
structure. 

Nothing  on  our  farm  has  paid  us  a 
greater  profit  on  the  amount  invested. 
We  get  from  4 to  8 cents  per  pound  for 
the  dried  fruit,  which  is  equal  to  25  to 
50  cents  per  bushel  for  green  apples. 
An  examination  of  our  books  for  the 
past  fifteen  years  show  that  one-third 
of  the’  profits  from  our  orchards  came 
from  the  sale  of  evaporated  products. 
So  you  can  very  readily  see  that  it 
pays  well  to  take  care  of  the  waste 
products  of  the  orchard. 

Missouri.  THOS.  J.  FOSTER. 

J.  L.  DeLancey  of  Northfield,  Minn., 
has  been  chosen  to  judge  the  draft 
horses  at  the  Inter-State  live  stock  and 
horse  show  which  will  be  held  in  St. 
Joseph  September  25  to  30.  His  repu- 
tation as  a judge  of  horse  flesh  is  such 
that  exhibitors  can  feel  sure  of  a 
square  deal. 

Three  thousand,  five  hundred  “bush- 
el” baskets  were  recently  burned  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  by  the  commissioner 
on  weights  and  measures  because 
they  were  short  measure. 

We  have  been  a subscriber  to  The 
Fruit-Grower  many,  many  years,  and 
think  we  cannot  keep  house  without  it. 
— Dan  C.  Overly,  Utah. 

# % 

We  enjoy  your  paper  very  much  in- 
deed, and  think  it  is  the  b.est  paper  on 
the  fruit  subject  in  the  country. — Mrs. 
Mary  M.  Landsdowne,  Pennsylvania. 


Hauikeye 

Tree  Protectors 

protect  your  trees  against  Rabbits. 
Mice  and  other  tree  gnawers. 
Against  cut  worms,  sunscald  and 
skinning  by  cultivation.  Cost 
but  a trifle.  The  value  of 
one  tree  is  more  than  the  eo3t  of 
all  Hawkeye  Protectors.  Write 
for  prices  and  full  description. 

Burlington  Basket  Co. 

BURLINGTON.  IOWA 

STATE  AGENTS: 

G.  M.  Westland.  Wenatchee.  Wash. 
Fair  Oaks  Nursery  Co..  Traverse 
City.  Mich. 

Welch  Nursery  Co.,  Madison,  Ala. 
Parker  Bros.  Nuisery  Company, 
Fayetteville.  Ark. 

H.  Webster,  The  Dalles,  Ore. 
Stevensville.  Montana 

Humphrey,  Nebraska. 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 

. Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Pa. 

0.  K.  Nurseries.  Wynnewood.  Oklahoma. 
Jefferson  Nursery  Company.  Monticello,  Fla. 

J.  A.  Hess,  Box  1665,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
Mr.  Geo.  F.  Hall.  Wendell,  Idaho. 

Frank  Brown  & Son  Co.,  Paynesvllle,  Minn. 
Denver  Nurseties,  Denver.  Colo. 

. „ „ Elm  Brook  Farm  Co..  Hallowed,  Mo. 
A.  G.  Swanson,  Miamisburg,  Ohio 

d x ci  -/«  c ...  Eh  ?•  Wells-  Topeka,  Kan. 
P.  T.  Sin  iff . Carthon,  Ohio 

J.  M.  Sharp,  Delavan,  Wis. 


Brown 
H.  C. 


The  High-Quality  Car  at  the  Right  Price 

••JO”  car  SI .750  and  $2,000.  ''50”  car  $2,750 
with  full  equipment.  All  the  greatest  features 
of  modern  motor  car  building.  4-eyl..  double 
ignition.  U.  & H.  Magneto,  L-Head  ("40") 
and  T-Head  ('•50”)  motors.  118  and  124  inch 
wheel  base.  Send  for  Latest  Catalog.  (66) 
Inter-State  Automobile  Co..  Muncie,  Indiana 


live  SALESMAN 

WANTED  TO  SELL rf'T>  T?  1?  C 

Peyton  Bros.  & Barnes  1 FvLJlfa 

They  are  “TRUE  TO  NAME"  f aeL 

and  Adapted  to  Your  Locality  V^aSO  W CCKiy 

Boonville  Nurseries,  Boonville,  Mo. 


A Good  Word  for  « 

eo  helps  us.  Please  say  it  for  The  Fruit-Grower 


Home  Canning  Outfits 


Wood,  Coal  and  Gasoline  burners.  Twelve  sizes — largest  to 
smallest  capacities.  Special  opportunities  for  Agents  NOW. 
We  have  a Cannery  out  of  the  ordinary — and  you  need  it.  A 
postal  tells— write. 

THE  HOME  CANNEFt  CO.,  HICKORY,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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XPERT  ENCES 
IN  CANNING 


The  Department  of  Horticulture  of 
the  University  of  Missouri  used  in  a 
rather  small  way  a small  home  cannei 
in  the  season  of  1910,  canning  aspara- 
gus, spinach,  beets,  Swiss  chard,  beans 
and  tomatoes.  While  we  hope  to  leam 
a great  deal  more  in  the  season  of 
1011,  it  may  be  that  our  experiences  of 
1910  will  be  of  some  value  to  .people 
starting  with  a home  canner. 

With  our  tomatoes  we  were,  we 
thought,  very  successful.  The  mer- 
chants of  the  town,  after  having  sold 
a few  cans,  were  exceedingly  anxious 
for  our  tomatoes,  and  have  been  anx- 
ious to  engage  tomatoes  from  us  for 
this  season. 

We  canned  all  of  the  tomatoes  that 
could  possibly  be  put  in  a can  with  a 
2 7-16  inch  opening,  whole,  and  this  is 
unquestionably  the  most  profitable 
way  to  can  tomatoes  with  small  can- 
ners.  However,  it  is  impossible  to  can 
all  whole  since  some  will  be  unshapely 
and  too  large  to  get  in  the  cans.  This 
kind  we  canned  as  second  grade,  or 
“standard,”  and  most  of  the  merchants 


as  little  as  possible  for  the  peeling, 
thus  the  tissue  of  the  tomatoes  was  not 
cooked  through  before  they  were  put 
in  the  cans. 

With  string  beans  we  were  equally 
successful,  though  we  found  it  un- 
profitable to  attempt  to  can  the  small 
string  beans. 

While  we  have  not  tested  all  varie- 
ties, we  found  the  Burpee’s  Stringless 
Green  Pod  the  most  desirable  for  can- 
ning with  a home  canner  of  the  varie- 
ties we  have  tested  so  far,  because  it 
is  at  its  best  in  flavor  when  it  is  fully 
grown;  second,  because  it  is  an  excel- 
lent yielder;  and,  third,  because  it 
does  not  have  to  be  strung.  So  far  as 
our  experience  goes  now,  we  consider 
the  Burpees’  Stringless  Green  Pod, 
fully  grown,  broken  into  pieces  one  and 
one-half  or  two  inches  long,  and  put 
into  three-pound  cans,  the  most  profit- 
able means  of  handling  beans  with 
small  canners. 

We  cooked  our  beans  with  an  ordi 
nary  canner  that  does  not  permit  of 
steam  under  pressure.  We  generally 
found  it  necessary  to  cook  three-pound 
cans  seventy-five  to  ninety  minutes,  to 
be  sure  of  having  very  few  swells  by 

this  method. 

With  asparagus  we  did  not  feel  that 
we  were  so  successful.  We  were  not 


Get  yourself  a home 
in  the  sunshiny 

Pecos  Valley 

New  Mexico -Texas 

Let  Apples  and  Alfalfa  insure  you  and  yours  against 
the  future.  They  can  and  will  do  it. 


Do  you  realize  what  land  ownership  in  the 
irrigated  valleys  of  the  West  means?  It  in- 
sures independence,  comfort,  a bank  account, 
friends  and  secure  old  age,  for  you  and  yours. 
It  means  a better  home,  a wider  outlook, 
greater  prosperity  for  yourself,  a better  edu- 
cation and  an  enlarged  opportunity  for  the 
children.  . 

There  is  no  better  place  to  attain  all  this 
than  in  the  Pecos  Valiev  of  New  Mexico  and 
Texas.  The  soil,  climate  and  seasons  are  in 
ideal  combination.  "Water  for  irrigation  is 
abundant  from  artesian  wells,  within  a re- 
stricted  district;  from  private  and  commun- 
ity pumping  plants,  and  from  well-established 
gravity  canals,  outside  the  artesian  belt. 

Two  projects  of  the  United  States  Re- 
clamation Service  are  in  this  valley. 

The  soil  of  the  Pecos  Valley  is  deep  and 
rich  in  all  essential  plant  foods. 

Pecos  Valley  apples  eagerly  are  sought  in 
the  Eastern  and  European  markets. 

The  famous  pea-green  alfalfa  grown  in  this 
valley  commands  a premium  wherever  offered 
for  sale.  , 

But  you  are  not  confined  to  the  two  A’s. 

Pears  and  peaches,  grapes  and  small  fruit, 
grain  and  garden  truck,  melons  and  canta- 


loupes all  bear  bountifully  and  return  a 
handsome  profit  for  the  time,  energy  and 
money  invested. 

The  splendid  climate  and  abundant  sun- 
shine puts  color  and  flavor  into  all  crops 
grown. 

You  can  buy  land  to-day,  with  water  de- 
veloped, at  from  $75  an  acre  and  up.  Land 
without  developed  water  may  be  had  for  as 
low  as  $5  or  $10  an  acre. 

Most  of  this  land  is  sold  on  liberal  terms, 
requiring  only  a small  cash  payment. 

The  social  conditions  in  the  valley  are 
good.  Excellent  schools  are  found;  every- 
where there  are  good  roads,  numerous 
churches,  and  your  neighbors  are  the  kind  o£ 
people  you  are  used  to  associating  with. 

The  average  holding  is  small. 

The  orchard  homes  are  near  to  one  another, 
making  possible  social  activities  that  back 
East  are  impossible. 

X have  a little  booklet  that  tells  the  story 
of  the  Pecos  Valley  in  simple,  readable  style. 

I want  you  to  have  a copy. 

Write  to  me  to-day.  X will  send  it. 

C L.  Seagraves,  Gen.  Colonization  Agt.. 
A.T.&  S.  F.  P,y..  2240  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


20th  Centura. Grader 


WILL  make  your  ditches — level  your  land 
— grade  roads,  throw  up 
borders  at  X the  usual  expense.  It’s  the 
Many  Purpose  Machine— the  Irrigationist’s 
best  investment — the  handy  tool  which  you 
will  find  use  for  every  day  in  the  year- 
thousands  in  use.'  Our  new  catalog  full 
of  pictures  of  the  machine  at  work,  shows 
how  it  will  save  you  money.  Send 
post  card  for  it,  name  of  nearest  agent 
and  distributing  point. 

Baker  Manufacturing  Co. 

530  Hunter  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


The  Light-Weighl 
Wonder 


that Auf  be' do ne* i n' a n y °ca n n er* w h er e^t ea m*  u*rid er  p^urefsTot  Squired.  ^ ^ 


said  these  were  as  good  or  better  than 
any  of  the  best  they  could  get  on  the 
market. 

Of  course  we  found  the  Stone  the 
best  canning  tomato,  though  the  Hum 
mer  produces  more  small  tomatoes  and 
therefore  a larger  percentage  could  be 
canned  whole.  It  does  not  seem  to 
yield,  however,  anything  like  so  much 
as  the  Stone. 

Some  canning  factories  pack  toma- 
toes by  what  is  known  as  the  cold 
pack;”  that  is,  they  do  not  exhaust; 
they  simply  cap,  tip  and  process  the 
required  number  of  minutes.  With  a 
home  canner,  where  an  effort  is  made 
to  can  most  of  the  tomatoes  whole,  we 
found  this  undesirable,  since  a great 
many  of  the  cans  would  have  the  ends 
remain  bulged  as  if  they  were  spoiled, 
due  to  the  swelling  of  the  tissue  of  the 
tomatoes  caused  by  the  cooking.  This 
was  probably  greater  with  our  process 
because  we  aim  to  heat  the  tomatoes 


know  that  yarded  fowl,  inert  be  kept 

^active- that  clean. sweet  scratching  ground. 
§are  conducive  to  good  health  tor  the  flock; 

that  by  occasionally  turning  under  the  top 
ysoik  the  yard  is  made  fresh  and  healthful 

. can  be  doue  in  a few  moments  with  the 

IRON  AGE  H*1 

Tbia  light,  $2 .50  tool  will  nlso  take 
other  toots  lor  different  kinds  of  gar 
don  work  • Iron  Age  tools  pay  for 
themselves  in  one  season  W rite 
to  day  for  Anniversary  Catalog 
free,  of  complete  line  of  garden 
tools,  potnto  machinery,  etc. 
BATEMAN  Rl’F’G  CO. 
6063  Guesi.och  N J. 


able  to  cook  very  much  of  the  aspara- 
gus in  steam  under  pressure,  and  we 
found  that  where  asparagus  is  cooked 
with  a canner  with  which  the  tempera- 
ture can  only  reach  that  of  boiling 
water  (212  F.)  the  asparagus  will  have 
to  be  cooked  too  long  in  order  to  have 
any  large  percentage  of  it  keep.  We 
found  that  the  green  tips  keep  much 
better  by  this  process  than  the  white 
tips. 

Of  course  it  is  entirely  possible  with 
some  growers  that  they  would  not 
have  the  trouble  that  we  had;  that  is, 
it  is  possible  that  we  had  a trouble- 
some bacterium  present  in  our  soil 
that  will  not  be  present  in  other  soils, 
yet  I seriously  doubt  if  canning  aspai- 
agus  without  steam  pressure  is  advis- 
able, except  for  home  use. 

We  found  that  with  steam  under 
pressure,  five  pounds  pressure  for 
twenty  minutes  gives  excellent  results. 
We  did  not  have  a single  can  spoil  by 
this  method,  and  the  flavor  is  better 
than  when  the  temperature  is  raised 
higher  and  is  better  than  when  the 
temperature  does  not  come  above  that 
of  boiling  water;  that  is,  the  flavor  of 
asparagus  is  improved  by  cooking  it  at 
a temperature  above  the  boiling  point 
of  water. 

One  of  our  most  successful  ventures 
was  with  Swiss  chard,  a vegetable  to 
be  used  much  as  spinach,  though  it  is 
a beet  that  does  not  form  a thickened 
root,  and  does  not  have  much  coloring 
matter  in  the  leaves.  It  can  be  much 
more  cheaply  grown  than  spinach,  be- 
cause it  can  be  cut  three  or  four  times 
and  at  each  cutting  a much  larger  yield 
can  he  secured  than  from  spinach. 


To  Make  the  Most  of  Your  Fruit  Crop  This  Year 

» n /-M->/*'LJADr»  \A/ Af^HM  Tt  will  enable  vou  to  har- 


you  MUST  use  .he  °RCHARm  mo?  5 iSS?  £y1£ 

SS‘t  ea.“?  it  R.  "olW  work  ,„<1  extra  „el„.  Send  a postal 

TODAY  for  circulars  and  prices.  . . 

THE  BELKNAP  WAGON  COMPANY,  - - Grand  Rapids,  Michigan^ 


Most  people  consider  it  equally  as  j 
good  in  flavor.  We1  find  that  this  Swiss  I 
chard  also  requires  to  be  cooked  in 
steam  under  pressure  in  order  to  make 
it  keep  well.  About  seven  or  eight 
pounds  of  pressure  for  sixty  minutes 
gives  the  best  results,  so  far  as  our  ex- 
perience goes  now.  For  a local  maiket 
tnat  can  be  made  to  understand  it,  this 
should  be  a profitable  vegetable  to 
can,  since  it  is  so  cheaply  grown. 

With  beets  we  found  that  steam  un- 
der pressure  is  necessary  to  keep 
them,  or  cooking  for  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes  at  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water  on  three  successive  days.  This 
method  was  very  satisfactory  with 
beets,  though  not  at  all  satisfactory 
with  either  chard  or  asp-aragus. 

As  our  experience  goes  so  far,  we 
think  that  the  small  home  canner  is 
valuable,  first,  in  enabling  farmers  to 
can  a great  many  products  for  home 
use  in  winter  that  they  ordinarily 
would  not  can,  and  to  can  products  or- 
dinarily canned,  much  more  cheapl> 
than  is  generally  done;  second,  in  al- 
most every  town,  some  person  can  es- 
tablish a right  good  business  with  one 
of  these  canners,  putting  up  always 
something  of  a high  quality  and  deal- 
ing with  the  grocerymen  or  directly 


NURSERYMEN’S 

I FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

PLATES 

An  experience  of  over  30  years  and  our 
unequaled  facilities  have  made  ou 
plates  leaders.  They  are  used  by  the 
leading  nurserymen  and  agents i in . the 
United  States  and  Canada.  A trial  orde 
-will  convince  you  of  their  superiority. 
Send  for  catalogue  prices. 

M.  BRUNSWICK  & COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  - NEW  YORK. 


UBBER  STAMPS 


R’ 

We  have  received  orders  from  almost  EY  ERY 
STATE  in  the  Union  from  our  adv.  in  the  Fniit- 
Grower.  Please  add  your  name  to  our  list ^ot 
satisfied  customers.  ASX  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Gardner  Office  Supply  Co. 
SPRINGFIELD,  MISSOURI 


CORN 


HARVESTER  with  Binder  Attach- 
ment cuts  and  throws  in  piles  on i har- 
vester or  winrow.  Man  and  horse  cuts 

and  shocks  eitual  with  a corn  Binder. 

wr - Sold  ill  every  state.  Price.  $20  with 
Pinder  Attachment.  S.  C.  MONTGOMERY,  of  Texa- 
Hne  Tex  writes: — "The  harvester  has  proven  all  yo>> 
cl  lint  for  It.  With  the  assistance  of  one  ntan  cut  » "J 
bound  over  100  acres  of  Corn.  Kaffir  Corn  and  Maize 
list  year"  Testimonials  and  catalog  free,  show  mg 
pictures  of  harvester.  New  Process  Mfg.  Co..  Salma,  Kan. 

<r>  up-to-date  Imported  and  Domestic  POST 
y3 U CARDS  for  only  20  cents.  Slock  limited.  Send 
Stamps  or  silver.  Money  refunded  it ' not  saljsr‘ie*?J^ 

MODEL  POST  CARD  CO.,  - DUBUQUE,  IOWA 
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with  customers.  While  the  goods  can- 
not be  canned  as  cheaply  at  home 
as  by  the  large  canning  factories,  the 
quality  of  some  things,  at  least  toma- 
toes, can  be  kept  higher  by  the  small 
amount  of  handling  required  before  the 
canning  begins.  Then  the  freight  and 
jobber’s  profits  can  be  saved,  which 
would,  on  selling  to  a local  market 
only,  seem  to  nearly  offset  (he  disad- 
vantage of  working  on  a small  scale, 
except  with  such  crops  as  peas  and 
corn. 

For  persons  who  would  like  to  try 
canning  in  a small  way,  but  who  do 
not  feel  justified  in  paying  $40.00  or 
?.j0.00  for  a home  canner  until  they 
have  tested  it,  we  have  improvised  a 
canner  that  one  can  make  very 
cheaply. 

We  simply  build  a furnace  from 
stone  or  brick  that  will  fit  the  bottom 
of  a washtub,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. Then  we  take  the  tub  of  the  next 
smaller  size  and  punch  holes  in  it  to 
be  used  as  a tray,  and  a board  cover 
may  or  may  not  be  made  to  lay  over  it. 
Ours  will  hold  thirty-four  three-pound 
CEyis.  It  cost  about  as  follows: 

Two  hundred  bricas  $2.00 

Two  tubs 1 50 

One-fourth  sack  of  cement 20 

Two  joints  of  stovepipe 25 

One  tipping  copper 50 

One  pair  can  tongs 25 
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Total  $4.70 

In  a small  way  the  tipping  copper 
cap  be  used  for  capping  also.  How- 
ever, if  capping  steels  are  desired,  one 
for  a 2 7-16  inch  opening  costs  $2.00 
and  one  for  a 2 1-16  inch  opening  costs 
$1.75.  If  only  the  tipping  copper  is 
used,  it  can  be  heated  in  the  furnace. 
However,  if  capping  steels  are  used 
it  will  be  well  to  have  either  a char- 
coal fire  pot,  costing  $1.00,  or  a gaso- 
line fire  pot,  which  would  cost  from 
$6.00  to  $10.00. 

Our  results,  with  the  use  of  one  of 
these  improvised  canners,  were  equal- 
ly as  satisfactory  as  with  the  use  of  a 
home  canner  costing  $40.00.  This  sea- 
son we  are  using  two  of  them  in  addi- 
tion to  a $100  steam  canner  that  can 
be  used  with  steam  under  pressure. 

If  plenty  of  stone  that  will  not  break 
to  easily  from  heat  can  be  had  in  the 
neighborhood  (and  the  heat  is  not  very 
great  on  the  stone  or  brick  in  the  fur- 
nace), stone  and  clay  can  be  used  in- 
stead of  brick  and  cement  and  thus  the 
cost  be  reduced  one-half. 

Since  the  improvised  canners  are 
neither  expensive  nor  very  perishable, 
they  can  be  built  out  of  doors,  if  it  is 
desired.  W.  H.  CHANDLER. 

Missouri  Exp.  Sta 
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can  make  a barrel  of  Bordeaux  Mix- 
ture in  a few  minutes  with 

TARGET  BRAND 

Quick  Bordeaux 
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NO  FAILURES 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 
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More  About  Canning  Vegetables. 

I think  I’ve  read  everything  in  any 
paper  or  magazine  that  has  been  in  my 
hands  in  the  last  six  years,  that  even 
had  the  word  “canner”  in  it,  and  I be- 
lieve we  need  less  hot  air  and  more 
brass  tacks  on  the  subject. 

In  writing,  I have  given  only  my 
own  experience,  or  facts  I could  vouch 
for.  Now  I am  down  and  out.  I am 
going  to  give  you  just  a few  facts 
gleaned  from  others,  in  the  hope  that 
you  will  enlarge  your  truck  patches, 
and  save  your  surplus— either  fruit  or 
truck. 

A lady  living  close  to  St.  Louis 
writes:  “I  canned  375  cans  of  toma- 

toes and  440  of  beans.  The  beans  got 
ahead  of  us,  and  we  lost  more  than 
halt  the  crop,  and  what  we  canned 
were  too  old  to  be  really  good.  I sold 
them  for  75c  per  dozen,  and  was  glad 
to  come  out  that  well.  The  market 
was  flooded  with  fresh  beans  when 
ours  were  ripe,  and  you  couldn’t  give 
them  away,  so  we  saw  what  the  can- 
ner would  mean  under  such  circum- 
stances. Then  when  it  rains,  and 
strawberries  are  wet,  you  cannot  ship 
them,  and  the  canner  will  save  your 
crop. 

“I  did  the  beans  in  three-pound  cans, 
breaking  them  into  inch  pieces,  and 
the  grocers  objected  very  greatly  to 
both;  said  they  should  be  in  two- 
pound  cans  and  left  whole.  They  would 
not  handle  them  at  all,  and  I sold 
them  to  a boarding  house. 

“We  had  good  tomatoes,  but  I could 
not  get  more  than  the  market  price  for 
them,  85c  per  dozen.  I sold  all  but 
one  case  in  St.  Louis;  one  case  I sold 
in  Allenton,  and  made  quite  a reputa- 
tion on  it.  They  seemed  afraid  to  try 
them,  but  later  would  have  taken  all 
we  had.”  She  closes  with  a most  ex- 
cellent bit  of  advice,  that  applies  to 
any  location  or  circumstances:  “I  am 
convinced  that  anyone  putting  up  veg- 
etables should  consult  a grocer  in  the 
place  they  expect  to  sell,  and  find  out 
the  requirements  of  that  market,  as 
the  demand  differs  in  different 
places.” 

A lady  in  Illinois  gives  the  following 
review  of  last  year’s  work:  “We  put 

up  3,860  cans  tomatoes  with  a small 
force  to  do  the  work.  We  got  176 
bushels  from  a little  less  than  one- 
fourth  acre.  We  haven’t  lost  a can, 
and  received  $1.35  per  dozen  for  all  we 
sold.  We  expect  to  put  out  tomatoes 
enough  to  can  from  40,000  to  50,000 
cans  this  year.”  This  lady  canned  the 
surplus  juice  by  itself,  having  about 
fifty  cans  thereof,  and  used  it  for  to- 
mato soup,  etc.,  finding  it  excellent. 

A friend  in  Sherrodsville,  Ohio,  sums 
up  as  follows:  “First,  25  cans  black- 

berries, 195  cans  string  beans,  200  cans 
sweet  corn,  25  cans  yellow  plums,  25 
cans  green  plums,  50  cans  peaches,  6 
cans  peas,  25  cans  succotash-lima 
beans  and  corn.  The  work  was  very 
easy  for  me.  The  girls  prepared  ev- 
erything, and  I stood  in  the  shade  of 
a pear  tree  in  the  back  yard  and  can- 
ned. I have  not  tried  to  sell  any.  I 
gave  away  a few  as  samples,  and  can- 
ned three  dozen  corn  and  two  dozen 
beans  for  neighbors  at  5c  per  can.  I 
don’t  like  the  blackberries;  T think  I 
exhausted  or  processed  them  too  long; 
they  are  pale  and  tasteless.  Every- 
thing else  is  grand.” 

Likely  the  lady  was  not  at  fault 
with  the  berries.  They  are  not  so  nice 
canned  in  packers’  tins  as  in  Mason 
jars — no  berries  are,  but  peaches, 
plums,  pears— all  tree  fruit,  is  100  per 
cent  better,  and  in  vegetables,  there’s 
just  no  comparison. 

Now  from  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.:  “My 

fruit  sold  readily  while  fresh,  so  1 
canned  only  culls.  My  fruit  is  not  all 
sold.  The  dealers  place  their  orders 
early,  and  we  can’t  tell  until  after  May 
whether  we  shall  have  any  fruit,  as 
late  frosts  play  havoc.  The  canner 
did  fine  work,  and  I consider  it  a jew- 
el.” 

Now  to  come  closer  home:  In  my 

old  home  neighborhood,  Cabool,  Texas 
Co.,  in  the  heart  of  the  Ozarks,  an  old 
gentleman  who  owns  the  farm  adjoin- 
ing ours  on  the  south,  put  in  a rather 
large  outfit,  but  still  a “farm  canner,” 
and  put  up  about  20,000  cans  of  toma- 
toes from  a patch  of  between  four  and 
five  acres,  and  sold  his  output  at 
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'“I ''HE  large,  worm-free  western 
L apple  sells  for  $2  to  $4  more  per 
barrel  than  the  better  flavored  prod- 
uct of  the  east 
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cause  your  low  yield  of  small, 
wormy  fruit. 

One  spraying  with  Swift’s  is  often 
equal  to  three  or  four  with  the  old- 
fasnioned  mixtures,  because  it  sticks 
through  even  heavy  rains. 

Swift’s  Arsenate  of  Lead  mixes 

readily  with  water,  stays  in  suspension, 
and  can  be  used  with  any  pump.  Easy 
to  use.  Fatal  to  leaf-eating  worms  and  insects. 

MERRIMAC  CHEMICAL  CO. 

51  Broad  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


about  90c  per  dozen.  A few  cases 
brought  more,  and  a few  less.  The 
bulk  of  the  crop  brought  that  price. 
These  tomatoes  were  raised  on  ground 
cleared  the  year  before,  a somewhat 
rocky  hillside.  There  are  many  of 
these  outfits  scattered  along  the  Fris- 
so  line  in  southern  Missouri,  every 
one  of  them  prospering  according  to 
the  amount  of  common  sense  and  en- 
ergy used  in  their  management.  Nor 
are  they  all  near  the  railroad.  One  I 
know  of  is  located  some  twenty-five 
miles  away  from  a railroad  town,  and 
has  been  successfully  operated  some 
six  or  eight  years.  There  are  “others,” 
but  I’ve  chosen  a few  typical  experi- 
ences, hoping  to  help  someone  to  de- 
cide to  enlarge  the  orchard  or  truck 
patch.  Perhaps  I should  use  my  own 
experience  of  last  year  as  a postscript. 
We  were  tired  of  boughten  beans  and 
tomatoes — they  had  no  attraction 

whatever.  So  on  my  little  40x40  gar- 
den patch  I had  among  other  things 
eleven  hills  of  Kentucky  Wonder 
beans,  two  dozen  tomato  plants,  sev- 
eral rows  of  peas.  When  I sold  my 
canner,  I reserved  the  soldering  cop- 
pers, so  I secured  cans  from  the  loca.’ 
factory  and  put  up  about  25  cans  each 
of  tomatoes  and  beans,  enough  and  to 
spare,  for  our  small  wants,  using  my’ 
washboiler  as  a canner,  and  lost  not 
one.  I canned  my  surplus  peas  in  glass 
jars,  cooking  them  in  the  can,  accord- 
ing to  directions,  and  the  covers,  sup- 
posed to  be  held  on  by  suction,  held 
with  a vengeance.  I broke  one  can  try- 
ing to  remove  the  cover.  But  upon 
opening  them — oh!  I can  smell  them 
yet!  Next  year,  if  I can  any  peas,  in 
tin  they  go,  if  I can’t  get  anything 
smaller  than  ten-pound  cans  for  them. 

I only  had  enough  to  fill  one  dozen 
pint  glass  jars.  Had  I put  them  in 
three-pound  tin,  I’d  have  had  six  cans 
of  good  peas.  As  it  was,  I had  only 
an  odor. 

MABEL  EMERSON  MOORE. 
Missouri. 

Canning  Fruits  With  Honey. 

Opportunity  awaits  horticulturists 
and  bee-keepers  in  every  community 
who  will  undertake  a new  line  of  en- 
deavor— that  of  canning  fruits  with 
honey. 

By  canning  with  honey  is  meant  a 
process  of  preserving  nature’s  prod- 
ucts for  out-of-season  consumption, 
using  instead  of  sugar  or  syrups,  pure 
honey — a natural  sweet. 

Fruits  in  which  acid  properties  are 
quite  pronounced  most  readily  lend 
themselves  for  canning  with  honey. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  honey  is  a 
sweet  of  the  grape  sugar  type — the 
same  as  is  found  in  fruit — and  there- 
fore ideally  blends  with  the  fruit  fla- 
vor. The  honey  taste  is  partially  lost 
in  the  process  of  canning,  but  to  the 
product  is  imparted  a new  and  deli- 
cious flavor.  When  sugar  is  used  in 
canning,  unless  extreme  precaution  is 
taken,  the  fruit  flavor  is  largely  de- 
stroyed and  the  flavor  of  cane  or  syrup 
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I can  tell  you  how. 
Send  for  one  of  my 
booklets  on  fruit  pack- 
ing. It  is  FREE. 

G.  P.  READ 

199  Duane  St.,  New  York 

Branch  Office  and  Factory  Albion,  N.  Y, 
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Early  Apples 

BERRIES,  CHERRIES,  PEACHES 
CANTELOUPES,  ETC. 

..-Jell  “s  what  you  will  have.  Ask  for  booklet 
oervice  capable,  reliable  and  prompt. 

Myers,  Weil  & Co„  Cleveland,  0, 

SELLING  AGENTS 
WANTED 

Good,  live,  high-grade  representa- 
tives wanted  in  ail  fruit-growing  sec- 
tions  m the  United  States  to  handle 
the  Bolton  Orchard  Heater  for  the 
season.  A liberal  commission 
will  be  allowed.  This  heater  is  the 
pioneer  in  its  line,  is  the  cheapest  and 
today  stands  without  a peel  Address 
with  references. 

The  Frost  Prevention  Co. 

Bank  of  Italy  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


WHOLESALE  PRODUCE 

SPECIALTIES 

Apples  and  Potatoes  in  Car  Lots 
C.  O.  RAMSEY  & CO. 

LA  GRANDE  OREGON 
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predominates.  Whoever  has  eaten  of 
preserved  strawberries— a fruit  which 
tests  the  canner’s  skill  in  the  putting 
up— knows  how  little  of  the  delicious- 
ness  of  the  fruit  truly  remains.  Al- 
most as  much  satisfaction  may  usually 
be  had  by  eating  melted  sugar  syrup 
in  which  a little  flavoring  extract  has 
been  poured. 

There  is  a market  today  for  food 
products  of  the  highest  class  which  is 
-worthv  of  most  careful  cultivation.  In- 
numerable causes  have  contributed  to 
the  care  with  which  a majority  of  the 
consuming  public  now  buy  their  food- 
stuffs True,  fruit  canned  with  honey 
would  be  a product  which  would  neces-  , 
sarily  be  priced  at  a little  above  the 
amount  the  average  housewife  might 
care  to  spend,  but  on  account  of  the 
delicacy  of  the  combination,  a market 
could  be  developed  among  people  of  a 
class  who  have  ample  means  to  gratify 
their  tastes  in  other  directions,  and  it 
would  be  a staple  market,  too,  similar 
to  the  demand  for  Maraschino  cherries 
and  Hawaiian  pineapple,  for  instance. 

The  fruit-grower  who  grows  good 
crops  of  small  fruits,  peaches,  plums 
cherries  and  the  like,  is  to  be  envied 
of  the  opportunity  before  him  in  this 
line  of  work.  Likewise  the  bee-keeper 
who  makes  the  production  of  honey  a 
large  part  of  his  regular  occupation 
may  undertake  the  canning  of  fruits 
with  honey  with  an  abundant  assur- 
ance of  success.  Even  the  matter  ot 
location  is  not  a serious  question,  for 
since  extensive  bee-keeping  is  usually 
practiced  in  localities  where  mild  sea- 
sons are  found,  and  it  is  natural  that 
considerable  fruit  would  be  raised  m 
such  a community,  the  two  important 
factors  for  beginning  business  are 
close  to  almost  every  horticulturists 
or  bee-keeper’s  hands. 

Fruits  which  would  most  readil} 
lend  themselves  to  treatment  undei 
the  honey  canning  process  are  berries, 
cherries,  plums,  peaches,  apricots, 
quinces  and  others  of  a similar  nature. 
Even  though  the  beginner  should  spe- 
cialize in  the  first  three  fruits  we  have 
named,  he  would  find  no  difficulty  in 
marketing  all  the  fruit  he  could  pack 
in  his  first  season’s  work,  and  that, 
too,  at  prices  which  would  pay  a most 
inviting  profit  on  the  fruit  grown  un- 
der his  care  or  bought  in  the  open  mar 


which  would  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
fruit-grower  or  beeman  who  might 
wish  to  engage  in  putting  up  fruits 
with  honey.  A complete  outfit  built 
along  lines  similar  to  a syrup  evap- 
orator may  now  be  had  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  $25  upward,  depending  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  canner  wished 
to  invest.  The  $25  outfit,  for  instance, 
is  said  to  have  a capacity  for  canning 
1 000  three-pound  cans  of  vegetables 
per  day,  which  is  several  times  the 
number  of  jars  of  the  fruit-honey  prod- 
uct one  would  want  to  turn  out  in  a 
single  day.  Certainly  whoever  takes 
up  Sis  work  must  come  to  realize  that 
the  most  profitable  market  lies  among 
people  of  the  better  class— those  who 
have  means  and  aesthetic  tastes.  No 
effort  should  be  spared  in  producing  a 
combination  of  a highly  superior  qual- 
ity and  no  form  of  economy  should  be 
practiced  in  putting  the  honey-fruit 
product  up  for  the  market.  It  would 
unquestionably  pay  to  use  a flint  glass 
container  of  crystal  clearness,  with  a 
nickel  screw  top.  Even  the  label  ougnt 
to  be  most  carefully  chosen  and  fully 
in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the 
contents  of  the  package. 

There  are  many  ways  which  could 
be  suggested  on  how  to  go  about  the 
marketing  of  a season’s  pack  of  fruit 
canned  with  honey.  Very  likely  the 
best  field  for  selling  the  product  would 
be  in  large  cities,  and  I am  convinced 
that  in  most  instances  better  prices 
would  be  had  by  dealing  direct  with 
the  consumer.  I favor  the  sampling 
plan.  Given  an  attractive  product  to 


begin  with,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
salesman  would  approach  some  d 
or  more  prospective  purchasers  ii 
day,  leaving  with  each  a trial  package, 
presented  free  of  charge,  and  literature 
fully  explaining  the  merits  of  this  nev* 
product,  and  the  care  with  which  it 
was  put  up,  orders  would  invariabl> 
result.  Of  course,  careful  discrimina- 
tion would  have  to  be  made  in  picking 
one’s  prospects. 

My  training  in  psychology  suggests 
to  me  that  men  folks  would  be  more 
easily  influenced  into  buying  these 
wares  than  would  the  housewife,  who, 
thanks  to  her  careful  training,  is  yei  y 
frequently  possessed  of  marked  ability 
in  economical  buying  for  the  family 
table.  Somehow  or  other  the  old  ad- 
age that  “the  way  to  a man's  heart  is 
through  his  stomach,”  here  applies.  A 
few  well  turned  phrases  would  give 
even  the  tyro  the  knack  of  whetting  a 
man’s  appetite  for  this  new  combina- 
tion which  could  only  be  appeased  by 
a generous  try-out  of  the  product  it- 
self. ... 

I would  also  favor  making  quantity 
sales;  that  is,  I would  try  to  procure 
a $5  order,  for  instance,  or  one  for 
double  that  amount,  which  would  in- 
clude a number  of  pint  jars  with 
others  containing  full  quarts  of  each 
of  the  different  fruits.  But  of  all 
things  I would  seek  to  impress  upon 
the  buyer  and  to  convince  him  as  he 
partook  of  my  product,  that  I was  giv- 
ing him  a generous  quantity  of  a su- 
perior article  for  his  money. 

Ohio.  THOMAS  P.  HALLOCK. 
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We  manufacture  Spray  Pumps  for  every  need 
from  the  small  hand  and  bucket  pumps  to  the 
large  power  outfits. 

Send  for  catalog  and  prices  of 
Pumps,  Hay  Tools  and  Barn  Door  Hangers 
F.  E.  MYERS  & BRO. 

160  ORANGE  ST.,  ASHLAND.  0. 


^BiAr.TFTC  COAST  CHERRIES 


Western  Fruit  of  Better  Flavor,  Richer  Color 
and  Larger  Than  Eastern  Grown 


There  is  no  section  where  cherries 
reach  a nearer  state  of  perfection 
than  they  do  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try The  yields,  size,  flavor  and 
beauty  of  the  fruit  is  almost  beyond 
the  conception  of  those  who  have 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  one 
of  these  magnificent  orchards  in  full 
fruit.  The  traveler  from  the  East  sees 
them  displayed  at  the  fruit  stands  and 
often  tries  to  buy  a box  “of  those  li 


Our  Western  sweet  cherry  requires 
a dry,  sunny  climate,  especially  during 
the  summer  months,  to  he  a success 
Summer  rains  during  the  ripening 
period  are  looked  on  as  a great  calam- 
ity. I have  seen  whole  crops  prac- 
tically ruined  in  this  manner.  The 
damage  done  is  cracking  the  skin  of 
the  fruit  and  thus  redering  it  unfit  for 
market  purposes,  especially  in  t e 
fresh  state 


Apple  Barrel 

STOCK 


Best  in  the  Land 
Straight  or  Mixed  Cars 

Wire,  Write  or  Phone 

Ozark  Cooperage  & Lumber  Company 

LIGGETT  BLDG.  ST.  LOUIS 


Overlooking 

ket  and  .upon  honey  of  his  own  or  I 
some  neighbor’s  production.  There  is 
an  advantage  open  to  the  fruit-grower 
or  bee-keeper  who  engages  in  this  line 
of  work  which  others  who  might  have 
to  buy  fruit  and  honey  would  not  en- 
joy. Since  the  most  profitable  way  to 
create  a market  for  fruit  canned  with 
honey  would  be  by  direct  contact  with 
the  consumer,  it  would  require  very 
little  extra  exertion  to  market  quan- 
tities of  the  choicest  fruits  and  honey 
at  the  same  time,  and  here,  too,  be- 
cause of  the  character  of  the  buyer  ap- 
proached, top  prices  could  be  had. 

Within  the  last  few  years  consider- 
able advancement  has  been  made  in 
the  manufacture  of  canning  outfits 


a flourishing  young  cherry  orchard  near  Eugene,  Oregon. 
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Apple  Growers 
and  Packers 

in  boxes,  same  as  all  Western  paci 

e’  \Ye  are  headquarters  for  boxes  and 
will  furnish  right  size  and  kind  at  a 
nn'ce  that  will  appeal  to  you.  Now  is 
Hip  time  to  make  your  arrangements. 
We  sell  in  lots  from  100  to  carloads. 

Wooden  Box  & Package  Company 

OMAHA.  NEB.  


tie  plums.  You  can  imagine  his 
amazement  when  he  finds  that  they 
are  just  cherries.  However,  there  is 
no  wonder  that  they  are  mistaken  for 
something  else,  for  who  ever  heard  of 
cherries  that  eight,  when  laid  side  by 
side,  would  cover  ten  inches.  Cher- 
ries of  that  size  are  no  uncommon  oc- 
currence—I have  seen  box  after  box 
of  them  exhibited  at  the  cherry  fairs. 

These  cherry  fairs  are  held  at  vari- 
ous cherry-growing  centers.  Oregon 
has  at  least  two  cherry  fairs  per  year, 
one  at  The  Dalles  and  one  at  Salem. 
Another  important  cherry  section  is 
Eugene,  Oregon.  These  three  towns 
all  claim  the  title  of  “Cherry  City  an 
all  three  deserve  it,  as  their  output  o 
this  remarkable  fruit  is  very  large  in- 
deed. There  are  many  other  small 
cherry  growing  sections  such  as  Cove, 
Oregon,  Lewiston,  Idaho,  etc.,  hut 
while  their  fruit  is  considered  as  top 
market  product  they  do  not  produce 
anything  like  the  amounts  as  do  the 
three  “Queen  Cherry  Cities”  of  Ore- 

The  beginning  of  the  cherry  indus- 
try dates  back  to  one  Seth  Lewelhng 
of  fifty  years  ago,  who  set  the  first 
orchard,  but  the  fruit  did  not  come 
into  prominence  commercially  until 
the  lime  of  rapid  transportation  and 
refrigerator  cars  and  scientific  pack- 
ing. 


When  the  question  of  soils  for  cher- 
ries comes  up  at  the  farmers’  insti- 
tutes, you  will  hear  all  kinds  of  sc:ls 
boosted  as  desirable  cherry  soil.  The 
best  cherry  soil  around  Salem,  Ore- 
gon is  a red,  clayey  hill  soil.  Around 
Eugene,  Oregon,  I have  found  the  or- 
chardists  growing  prize  cherries  on  a 
rich  sandy  bottom  soil.  Others  had 
their  orchards  on  a clay  loam  of  a 
brownish  color.  The  Dalles  district  is 
inclined  to  vary  from  a light  soil  with 
considerable  gravel  to  a clayey  soil. 
In  the  Lewiston,  Idaho,  section  the 
cherries  are  grown  on  a basaltic  vo  - 
canic  ash  soil.  So  you  see,  after  all, 
our  Western  sweet  cherry  is  not  so 
exacting  as  to  the  kind  of  soil  it  lives 
in  However,  one  thing  it  does  de- 
mand, and  that  is  good  depth  to  the 

The  sweet  cherry  is  a very  strong, 
upright  grower,  and  should  he  given 
plenty  of  room  to  develop.  If  the  trees 
are  crowded  together  the  tendency  to 
shoot  up  is  only  aggravated.  We  all 
know  that  the  cost  of  harvesting  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  height  of  ie 
tree  so  all  precautions  should  be 
taken  to  give  the  tree  a chance  to 
spread.  I have  seen  trees  planted  ou 
by  themselves  that  have  attained  a 
spread  of  at  least  thirty-five  feet 
These  old  land  marks  bear  evidence  o 
what  it  can  do  if  given  favorable  cir- 


FRUIT  PACKAGES 

Baskets,  Boxes  or  Crates 

for  fruit  or  vegetables.  The  best,  the  Strongest, 
toe  Cheapest.  Write  for  prices  and  samples. 

Wisconsin  Fruit  Package  Company 

CrandoP)  Wiscousin  

AppleBarrels 

First  Class  Packages.  Prompt  Ser- 
vice*  Write  for  Prices. 

F.  Ridgeway  & Son,  Glenwood,  la. 


New  Berry  Giant  Himalaya 

vine.  Ten  tons  an  acre  f rom  J eL 
*SraP?.SS ■ Over-1  LlOO  SSfM 

laY8aMaPlant,  that I fruit 
this  summer.  *1-00  each,  prepaid. 
Can  be  planted  until  Ju  y 15. 

A Berrydale  Berry  Book  sent  ires. 

Berrydale  Experiment  Gardens 
Fruit  Ave.,  Holland,  Michigan. 


Will  Need  GOOD  Trees 

' r-x Roar 


The  Kind  That  Grow  and  Bear 
That  is  the  Kind  You  Can^G^^ 

Sunny  Slope  Nursery  Missouri 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 


guaranteed 


••A  word  aptly  spoken  is  like  WPles  ° j-  . CmUtX 
of  silver."  When  you  write  rp^g  FrUlt-GTOWcr 
advertisers  a)  ways  mention 
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cumstances.  These  trees  also  had  a 
good  height  and  at  the  time  that  I 
visited  them  were  loaded  with  fruit. 
Of  course  a big  part  of  the  crop  could 
not  be  harvested  on  a paying  basis.  I 
just  mentioned  these  trees  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  a cherry  tree  could  do. 
These  trees  were  growing  on  a sandy 
loam.  For  all  commercial  purposes 
thirty  feet  apart  is  considered  about 
right. 

Careful  cultivation  must  be  given 
for  the  first  few  years.  After  the  tree 
reaches  the  bearing  age,  cultivation 
should  not  be  given  later  than  the 
first  of  August.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
Western  cherry  growers  object  very 
seriously  to  any  cultivation,  as  they 
say  that  it  induces  “gumosis.”  There 
is  no  proof  that  cultivation  causes  this 
disease,  as  I have  seen  it  as  bad  on 
trees  that  have  never  received  any 
attention  as  on  those  that  were  highly 
cultivated.  I might  say  that  this  dis- 
ease is  gum  pockets  forming  under  the 
bark.  As  yet  no  one  knows  just  what 
causes  it.  In  most  cases  these  gum 


the  bol  om  layer  we  pack  the  top  of 
the  1 ox  first.  This  layer  is  carefully 
packed,  one  cherry  at  a time.  The 
cherry  is  turned  so  that  the  full  cheek 
is  out,  thus  the  best  effect  is  present- 
ed to  the  prospective  buyer  when  the 
top  is  removed.  After  the  first  layer 
is  put  in  the  remainder  is  dumped  in 
and  carefully  leveled  down,  so  that 
they  fit  firmly.  When  the  bottom  is 
nailed  on  the  cherries  must  not  shake 
in  the  box.  If  they  do  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  ship  long  distances.  When 
a well  packed  box  of  cherries  is  open- 
ed, it  presents  a front  of  straight  rows 
of  equal  sizejl  fruit. 

Shipping  fresh  cherries  is  not  the 
only  way  of  disposing  of  the  cherry 
crop.  The  canneries  and  preserving 
establishments  get  their  share  of  this 
excellent  fruit.  In  fact,  some  varieties 
are  planted  especially  for  the  cannery 
trade.  Take  the  Royal  Ann  for  in- 
stance. This  is  the  prize-winning 
cherry.  Its  creamy  white  color  with  a 
red  cheek  makes  an  excellent  appear- 
ance. The  dark  colored  cherries  are 


wh i ch  tit  e ^f  am otns^  Ala r c h fn s !n a n ae fu re”]™  -near  Eugene,  Ore.,  from 

lots  as  far  east  as  New  York  City.  These  cherries  are  shipped  in  carload 


pockets  are  found  in  the  crotches; 
however  I have  seen  them  scattered 
over  the  branches. 

We  do  not  have  to  spray  cherries  as 
often  as  we  do  other  fruits.  Usually 
the  spring  lime-sulphur  spray  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  Sometimes  the 
cherry  slugs  make  their  appearance — 
then  the  tree  is  given  a spraying  of 
arsenate  of  lead. 

The  most  interesting  period  in  the 
cherry  season  is  harvesting  the  crop. 
This  is  the  time  for  hard  work.  Great 
care  is  used  in  removing  the  fruit  from 
the  tree.  It  requires  very  careful  han- 
dling or  the  fruit  will  be  bruised,  and 
damaged  fruit  will  not  ship.  The  stem 
must  be  left  on  the  fruit,  also  the  fruit 
spur  must  be  left  on  the  tree.  As  the 
sweet  cherry  grows  in  a big  cluster 
on  a fruit  spur  it  is  a great  temptation 
to  pick  the  spur  with  the  fruit.  It  not 
infrequently  happens  that  the  orchard 
boss  will  find  a new  hand  following 
instructions  to  the  letter  as  to  the 
handling  the  fruit  carefully,  but  in  do- 
ing so  is  breaking  off  the  spur,  then 
Picking  cherries  off  of  the  spur.  This 
(Practice  would  mean  just  one  thing; 
that  is,  no  crop  next  year.  The  eher- 
nes  are  picked,  loaded  in  field  boxes 
and  haulecj,  to  the  packing  shed,  where 
diey  are  culled  out  and  packed  in  ten 
; twenty-pound  boxes.  Quite  a 
luantity  is  packed  in  one-pound  car- 
ons.  These  cartons  are  placed  in  a 
irate  when  shipped.  We  just  reverse 
he  operation  of  packing  apples  when 
e Pack  cherries.  Instead  of  packing 


not  in  demand  at  canneries,  as  the 
color  comes  out  into  the  juice,  making 
an  unattractive  package.  A cherry  to 
be  a desirable  canner  must  be  very 
tirm.  Sometime-s  the  crop  gets  caught 
by  a rain  storm  and  the  fruit  cracks. 
This  renders  it  unfit  for  the  market 
as  a fresh  product,  and  the  grower 
must  find  some  other  method  of  dis- 
posing of  the  crop.  A small  part  of 
the  crop  can  be  used  .up  by  the  pre- 
serving factories  in  the  form  of  pre- 
serves, sugared  and  candied  cherries. 
The  greater  part  of  the  damaged  prod- 
uct that  is  disposed  of  is  dried.  How- 
ever, when  the  cherries  are  cracked  a 
pretty  high  percentage  is  lost,  as  not 
all  growers  are  prepared  to  meet  this 
emergency  as  it  is  not  a common  oc- 
currence. 

There  are  quite  a few  varieties  of 
cherries  grown.  However,  the  main 
commercial  sorts  are  nearly  confined 


to  three  varieties;  that  Is,  the  Royal 
Ann,  Bing  and  Lambert.  Of  course, 
there  are  the  Black  Republican,  which 
probably  holds  fourth  place;  The  Cen- 
tennial, Willamette,  Black  Tartarian, 
etc.,  which  are  grown  extensively.  The 
Royal  Ann,  as  I have  mentioned  be- 
fore, is  the  canning  cherry,  and  is  also 
the  one  with  which  the  famous  mar- 
aschino cherry  is  made.  This  cherry 
is  also  the  only  important  commercial 
cherry  grown  that  is  not  a creation  of 
the  Northwest.  The  Bing,  Lambert 
and  many  others  are  products  of  the 
Willamette  Valley. 

Contrary  to  all  belief,  the  cherry 
has  a long  season.  The  first  ripe  cher- 
ries of  this  section  (Lewiston,  Idaho,) 
came  on  the  market  today  (May  17th), 
We  can  expect  cherries  from  now  on 
to  well  up  through  July.  There  is  one 
variety,  not  named  as  yet,  that  does 
not  ripen  until  late  summer.  I have 
seen  cherries  taken  from  cold  storage, 
and  make  a very  creditable  showing 
at  the  September  state  fair  at  Salem 
Oregon. 

Of  course  you  will  want  to  know  if 
there  is  any  money  in  growing  this 
fruit.  I will  simply  give  some  of  the 
returns  from  cherry  orchards.  One 
three-acre  orchard  netted  $795;  an- 
other nearly  $1,000  per  acre;  another 
man  sold  $132.50  worth  of  cherries 
from  one-quarter  of  an  acre.  These 
figures  show  quite  a wide  range,  that 
is,  from  $298  per  acre  for  a three-acre 
orchard,  to  $1,000  per  acre.  Yet  tak- 
ing the  minimum  the  grower  is  receiv* 
ing  a pretty  good  income  per  acre. 

Idaho.  CHAS.  A.  COLE. 

* * 

Two  Styles  of  Up-to-Date  Glass  Jars. 

For  two  generations  and  more  the 
Mason  jar  has  been  the  height  of  per- 
fection for  the  housewife  to  use  in  can- 
ning and  preserving  her  fruit  for  use 
during  the  winter  months.  But  these 
are  frequently  objected  to  because  of 
the  screw  top  made  of  zinc.  Among 
the  modern  jars,  those  made  of  clear 
white  glass  and  with  tops  that  are  eas- 
ily put  on  and  taken  off  are  most  desir- 
able. Two  jars  of  this  type  are  adver- 
tised in  this  issue.  One  of  them,  the 
Atlas  E-Z  Seal,  has  a glass  top  that  is 
fastened  on  by  a wire  clamp.  As  its 
name  implies,  it  is  easy  to  seal,  and 
easy  to  open  by  simply  lowering  or 
raising  the  lever  of  the  clamp. 

The  other  jar,  the  “Economy,”  works 
on  the  principle  of  vacuum  pressure. 
The  air  is  partially  exhausted  from  the 
jar  by  heat.  The  lid  is  then  clamped 
into  position  and  allowed  to  remain 
until  the  jar  has  cooled.  The  clamp 
may  then  be  removed  and  the  lid  is 
held  firmly  in  place  by  atmospheric 
pressure.  To  remove  the  lid,  a small 
hole  is  driven  through  it  with  a sharp 
metal  point,  the  vacuum  is  released 
and  the  lid  drops  off.  It  is  a very  sim- 
ple process,  and  very  effective. 

Both  the  Atlas  E-Z  Seal  and  the 
Economy  jars  are  made  with  wide 
mouths,  so  that  the  hand  may  be  in- 
serted, and  whole  fruit  preserved  with- 
out any  mutilation. 

Many  favorable  comments  are  heard 
on  all  sides  over  the  fact  that  the 
night  attraction  at  the  St.  Joseph  live 
stock  show  is  to  be  a fancy  horse  ex- 
hibition. It  does  seem  that  everybody 
enjoys  watching  a good  horse  in  ac- 
tion. Interest  has  already  begun  to 
center  around  the  week  of  September 
25  to  30,  at  which  time  the  annual  live 
stock  show  will  be  held  in  St.  Joseph. 
There  promises  to  be  something  doing 
all  week. 


Save  your  tree: 

— anti  your  fruit  profit*.  Keep  borers  . 

1 out  of  your  peach,  plum,  apple,  pear 
. anti  Quince  tree* — nothing  will  kill  3 
them,  once  they  gel  in.  Kojo-YVax  ar-  3 
m or- plates  trees  apalnst  borers  — is 
easily  applied,  becomes  almost  a part 
of  the  tree  Itself — expand*  with  growth 
for  three  years  at  least.  Descriptive 
circular  free.  Write  for  It  and  liberal 
uitroductoiy  proposition  today. 

J.  T.  LOVETT 
Monmouth  Nursery 
Box  144.  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


BotoIda.:v 

keeps  out  borers 


Do  You  Want  a Home  in  the 

“Beautiful  Ozarks” 


OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  FAMOUS  STRAWBERRY  LAND 

Apples,  Peaches,  Pears.  Crapes.  Raspberries,  etc 
all  grow  excellently.  Ideal  location  for  the  dairy 
and  poultry  business.  We  offer  for  sale  60.000  acres 
Of  land  In  40-aere  tracts  or  more,  cheap  and  on 
easy  terms.  Located  in  Stone  and  McDonald 
counties.  For  further  information  address 

McDonald  Land  & Mining  Co. 

Rooms  301-2  Miner’s  Bank  Building 
Joseph  C.  Watkins,  Mgr.  JOPLIN,  MO. 


I WILL  MAKE  YOU 
PROSPEROUS 

If  you  are  honest  and  ambitions  write  me 
today.  No  matter  where  you  live  or  what 
x your  occupation,  I will  teach  you  the  Real 
0 Estate  business  by  mail ; appoint  you  Special 
'/  Representative  of  my  Company  in  your  town; 

start  you  in  a profitable  business  of  your  own, 
and  help  you  make  big  money  at  once. 
Unu.ual  opportunity  Tor  men  without 
capital  to  become  Independent  tor  life 

WMteTtoday  °°k  *nd  ,Ul1  Partl«“,»r»  FREE. 

NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY  CO. 

M144  Marden  Building 
Washington,  D.  O. 


Apple 

AND 

Grape 


Booklpt«*  telling  how 
JJUUKieib,  the  $5.00  a box 
Apples  and  Sweepstakes 
Winner  Grapes  are  grown 
in  the  most  beautiful 
Orchard  Valley  la  the 
world;  both  booklets  sent 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  ten 
cents  (10  cts.)  in  stamps  or 
silver.  Address  Secretary 

Of  improvement  com- 
pany, Clarkston,  Wash. 


MICHIGAN  fruit 

LANDS 


Virgin  soil  in  Manistee  County  near  Lake  Mich- 
igan,  high  elevation;  air  drainage;  good  roads  and 
markets.  All  selected  orchard  lands  for  sale  by 
the  owner  in  tracts  of  40,  80  and  160  acres.  Cir- 
culars free. 

J.  E.  MERRITT,  MANISTEE,  MICHIGAN 


Fine  Stock  Ranch 
In  Missouri  Fruit  Belt 


2320  acres  in 
Alton  Co.,  6 
miles  from  rail- 
road. Well 
equipped.  Well 

-or,.,  . watered.  Fine 

range  of  blue  stem  grass  year  round.  Plenty  cleared 
iarming  land.  Fine  climate.  Great  peach  region. 
Lowest  cost  raising  cattle  and  hogs.  Owner  can’t  at- 
tend to  it.  $20  an  acre,  easy  terms.  Write  for  full 
description.  Send  two  cents  postage  for  our  illustrated 
Southward  Ho!”  Tells  about  the  South, 
r ^ CO.,  Home  Life  Building. 

Farms  All  Over  the  South  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE 

A Fine  Orchard  in  the 
PIEDMONT  SECTION  OF  VIRGINIA 

Six  hundred  trees  ten  to  twenty 
years  old,  mostly  Albemarle,  Pippins 
and  Winesap. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Woodson,  Lowesville,  Va. 


V alley  of  Virginia 

Farming  and  fruit  lands  along  the  Blue  Ridge 
fountains;  expert  as  to  location  and  quality  of  soil. 
cnwAon  £ oln1T'  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

EDWARD  PALMER.  Box  311,  WAYNESBORO,  VA. 

PEACH  SEEDS 


-FOR  SALE. 


STOCK.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples. 

Tlios.  B.  Haitian,  1614  Oliver  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


In  your  correspondence  with  Thr,  17—.:. 
advertisers  please  mention  ID©  r rUlt-vjfOWer 


YOU  MAY  HAVE  THIS  FOUNTAIN  PEN 

AS7UKSS  IS  * *3  &,ve  away  hundreds  of  them  within 

17bber:  has  a highly  polished  barrel  with  screw  tclifr-  JL  Th,is  Fountain  Pen  is  extra  large  size;  made 
as  sf  oo  vn1  P°  ■ntY  This  Pen  is  absolutely  dust-proof  and  fap:  f,1,tted  with  a No'  6’  1*  karat!  gold! 

npn  ic  no  ^ 11  have  use  for  it  many  times  every  dav  and  it  iT JUS  $as  we  -as  any  pen  costing-  you  as  high 

MY  OFF wm  ratenb°K’  c,omplete  with  filler  and  ready  for  instant  *™venient  thin^  you  can  carry.  Each 

ylar  topevery°ne  ™ho  wih^cVe0 o^new Subscription  to  The  F^uU  Q4'karat  &oM-plated,  velvet  point  Fountain 
year.  Remember  it  will  cost  you  nothing  whatever  Lt  the  .,,h.JV?-r0wer  at  the  regular  rate  of  $1.00  for  one 

- tng  one  of  these  pens.  Address  JAMES  M.  IRVINE,  Editor 


Madam,  Your 
Fruit  Canning 
Trials  are  over 
at  Last 

When  you  sweat  over 
a hot  stove — carefully, 


carefully, 
carefully  stirring  that 
fruit  or  vegetable  you 
want  your  folks  to  en- 
joy next  winter  — you 
really  ought  to  put  it 
into  jars  that  you 


i can 

absolutely  depend  on. 

Here  is  the  jar  you 
CAN  depend  on. 

Atlas  E-Z  Seal 


Air  CAN’T  get  into  this  jar 
for  the  top  clamps  down  like 
a vise  at  a slight  finger  touch. 

It  opens  just  as  easily. 

Takes  fruit  and  vegetables 
whole  thru  its  large,  smooth 
mouth.  Never  cut  fruit  again. 
That  robs  it  of  much  flavor. 
Store  it  whole  in  the  E-Z 
Seal  Jar. 

This  jar  is  made  of  better 
glass  than  most  jars.  Glass 
that  is  hard  to  crack.  Think 
of  this  before  you  spend 
another  cent  on  buying  jars. 

All  the  good  qualities  of  all 
fruit  jars  are  in  this  jar.  It 
hasn’t  got  a single  fault. 
Insist  upon  getting  it. 

Remember  the  name  “Atlas 
E-Z  Seal.” 

HAZEL  ATLAS  GLASS  CO, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


r Hits  Jar  1 
Solves 
Canning 
Problem 
k forever  A 
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Conducted  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Motherby.  Address  all 
Communications  to  Home  Editor  The  Fruit-Grower 


College 


• ilium 


“The  Greatest  Exponent  of  Modem  Education * 


ilium 


™ Some  Practical  Courses 
■ not  lound  elsewhere. 


Iowa 


To  Can  Fruit. 

There  is  hardly  a disease  to  which 
the  human  family  is  heir  that  might 
not  be  relieved  by  the  use  of  appio- 
priate  fruits.  This  is  becoming  a more 
and  more  commonly  recognized  fact 
not  only  by  physicians  and  nurses,  but 
by  the  up-to-date  housewife  as  Well- 
and with  this  recognition  comes  a 
growing  demand  for  the  preserved 
fruits  to  be  used  during  the  months 
when  fresh  fruit  is  not  to  he  had,  or  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  moderate  in- 
come. 

The  pure  food  laws  and  pure  food 
exhibits  are  teaching  housewives  to 
distrust  the  tin-can  products  of  the 
canning  factory,  and  to  look  for  fruits 
put  up  in  the  home.  Housewives  are 
also  learning  that  the  fruit  they  buy 
in  the  market  place  cannot  he  as  fresh 


as  that  which  is  canned  in  the  orchard 
home,  as  soon  as  it  is  gathered,  and 
without  having  been  crushed  and 
pounded  in  a market  wagon.  Then, 
the  growing  difficulty  in  getting  help 
leads  the  city  housewife  to  buy  her 
preserved  fruits  rather  than  try  to  put 
them  up  herself,  and  I know  of  many 
among  my  acquaintances  who  put  in 
orders  for  canned  fruit,  quite  early  in 
the  season,  when  they  hear  of  some 
country  housewife  whose  product  has 
been  recommended  by  a mutual  friend, 
and  whose  output  is  so  sipall  that  only 
a favored  few  can  hope  to  be  supplied. 

Surely  this  is  the  opportunity  for  the 
wife  of  the  fruit  grower!  She  has  only 
to  preserve  what  might  otherwise  be 
wasted,  and  add  the  cans  and  jelly 
glasses  to  the  butter  and  eggs  which 
supply  her  pin  money.  Her  only  dif- 
ficulty will  he  in  securing  her  cus- 
tomers, and  that  should  now  be  too 
trivial  to  cause  a ripple  of  annoyance. 

While  I am  now  classed  among  the 
city  housewives,  who  must  buy  fruit, 
it  is  not  so  long  since  I lived  on  a j 
farm  and  put  it  up  for  myself,  and  so 
it  has  occurred  to  me  that  I might 
make  some  suggestions  that  the  young 
housewife  may  find  useful.  There  are 
so  many  among  our  modern  girls  who 
regard  the  fruit-preserving  season 
with  positive  terror,  yet  the  process  is 
really  very  simple.  One  can’t  expect 
to  get  the  highest  market  price  for 
one’s  work  until  it  has  gained  a repu- 
tation as  the  very  best  of  its  kind; 
and  to  get  such  a reputation  for  pre- 
served fruit,  only  perfect  fruit,  perfect 
receptacles,  and  the  most  painstaking 
care  in  putting  it  up  should  he  tol- 
erated. 

There  is  almost  as  much  work  in 
getting  ready  to  can  fruit  as  there 
is  in  putting  it  into  the  cans.  It 
is  a good  plan  to  get  the  jars  washed, 
the  rubber  rings  sorted,  and  the  cov- 
ers fitted  before  you  begin  the  actual 
work  of  putting  up  fruit.  Some  women 
wash  the  jars  and  seal  them  long  be- 
fore they  are  to  be  used,  then  smoke 
them  over  sulphur  fumes  just  before 
putting  in  the  fruit.  I think  that  may 
be  a good  idea  in  establishments 
where  fruit  is  put  up  in  large  quanti- 
ties, but  in  the  average  kitchen,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  give  clean  jars  an  extra 
rinsing  with  hot  water  as  they  are  to 
be  filled.  I like  that  plan,  for  when 
warmed,  the  jars  are  less  liable  to 
break  when  the  boiling  fruit  is  poured 
into  them. 

When  purchasing  jars  for  the  fruit 
you  expect  to  market,  I think  you  will 
do  well  to  give  a preference  to  the 
pint  jars.  They  sell  more  readily  than 
the  larger  sizes,  for  careful  housekeep- 
ers don’t  like  to  have  left-overs  of  any- 
thing, where  that  can  be  avoided. 

Only  careless  housekeepers  will  use 
rubber  rings  the  second  season;  they 
cost  only  a trifle,  and  a poor  rubber 
may  mean  the  loss  of  a jar  of  fruit. 
It  doesn’t  pay  to  take  such  chances 
just  to  save  a few  pennies.  Wash  the 
rubbers  in  warm  water — warm,  mind 
you,  not  hot — and  reject  all  that  ap- 
pear hard  or  stretched.  You  do  not 
always  get  perfect  rubbers  when  you 
buy  them.  All  rubber  has  a certain 
length  of  life,  beyond  which  it  is  of 
no  value,  even  though  it  has  never 
been  used;  and  there  are  salesmen 
who  can’t  resist  the  temptation  to 
scatter  a few  old  rubbers  through  the 
fresh  supply. 

We  see  a great  many  recipes  for 
canning  and  preserving  fruits;  but  I 
have  found  that  they  all  have  practi- 
cally the  same  foundation.  First,  you 
must  have  the  fruit  so  carefully  pre- 
pared that  no  trace  of  over-ripeness, 
or  of  specks  or  bruises  can  he  found; 
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second,  you  must  have  cane  sugar.  I 
know  there  are  people  who  claim  that 
they  never  have  trouble  when  canning 
fruit  with  beet  sugar,  but  my  experi- 
ence is  not  so  pleasant.  When  I use 
it,  my  fruit  is  quite  apt  to  work,  and 
1 never  have  that  difficulty  when  I use 
dane  sugar.  And  I always  like  to  heat 
„ ie  sugar  in  the  oven,  before  adding  it 
■)  the  fruit,  whether  I’m  making  pre- 
serves, jam,  jelly,  marmalade  or  sim- 
ply canning  it. 

I put  up  many  kinds  of  fruit  without 
using  sugar  at  all.  We  think  all  sweet 
fruits  are  better  when  so  canned,  for 
it  is  very  difficult  not  to  get  them  too 
sweet.  My  rule  is  to  make  my  can- 
ned fruit  considerably  less  sweet  than 
we  would  care  to  have  it  for  the  table; 
then  add  sugar  to  taste  when  serving 
it.  We  like  it  much  better  that  way. 
Too  many  housekeepers  use  so  much 
sugar  that  they  lose  the  flavor  of  the 
fruit.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sweeten 
fruit  in  order  to  keep  it,  as  so  many 
people  fancy.  I know,  for  I’ve  put  up 
the  same  varieties  of  fruit  both  ways, 
time  and  time  again,  and  I never  saw 
any  difference  in  the  keeping  quali- 
ties. So,  you  see,  the  question  as  to 
the  amount  of  sugar  resolves  itself 
into  a matter  of  taste,  and  many  reci- 
pes are  only  confusing.  Just  suit  your- 
self, but  remember  that  it  is  better  to 
get  too  little  than  too  much.  I have 
tasted  canned  fruit  that  was  so  sweet 
it  made  my  throat  smart,  and  I had  to 
be  told  before  I could  be  sure  what 
kind  of  fruit  I was  eating. 

The  next  question,  “How  much 
water?”  is  as  easily  disposed  of:  Use 

none  at  all,  where  the  fruit  is  juicy, 
and  as  little  as  possible  for  all  other 
kinds.  That  fruit  is  nicest  which  is 
cooked  in  its  own  juice,  and  that  is  not 
difficult  when  you  know  how. 

. I’ve  tasted  fine  fruit  that  was  can- 
without  cooking,  hut  I don’t  seem  to 
have  good  luck  in  putting  it  up  that 
way.  For  that  reason,  I’m  not  going 
to  say  how  I did  it!  I cook  mine,  and 
am  careful  to  see  that  it  is  thoroughly 
cooked,  too,  for  it  must  boil  to  prevent 
fermentation.  But  it  should  not  he 
cooked  rapidly,  or  it  will  lose  in  both 
flavor  and  form;  nor  should  it  be  stir- 
red; so,  the  fruit  that  is  first  placed  in 
the  jar  and  then  cooked  is  sure  to  be 
most  nearly  perfect.  I always  follow 
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that  plan,  except  when  I have  just  a 
little  of  something,  only  enough  for  a 
jar  or  two,  and  then  I cook  that  while 
getting  a meal,  and  put  it  into  jars  at 
once.  But  if  I wished  to  establish  a 
reputation  for  my  canned  fruit,  so  as 
to  get  a good  price  for  it,  I should  no 
put  it  up  in  that  way. 

Where  one  has  a large  amount  of 
fruit  to  care  for,  the  most  sensible 
plan  is  to  get  one  of  the  cookers  made 
for  the  purpose.  They  hold  a dozen 
jars,  on  shelves,  with  a receptacle  for 
water  at  the  bottom,  the  steam  from 
which  cooks  the  fruit.  One  needs  give 
the  fruit  no  attention  whatsoever 
when  once  it  has  been  put  to  coo  , 
and  the  cooker  takes  no  more  room  on 
the  range  than  a large  kettle.  It  stands 
rather  higher  than  a wash-boiler, 
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think.  I have  seen  them  at  state  fairs, 
and  have  talked  with  women  who  have 
used  them;  but  I was  never  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  own  one.  1 had  to  put  hay 
in  my  wash-boiler,  to  keep  the  jars 
from  touching  the  bottom  of  the  boil- 
er, and  then  I had  to  pack  the  hay  be- 
tween the  jars  to  prevent  their  touch- 
ing each  other;  then  I practically  fill- 
ed the  boiler  with  cold  water,  covered 
it,  and  let  the  water  slowly  come  to  a 
boil.  Before  it  reached  the  boiling 
point,  I removed  the  boiler  cover,  and 
placed  a thickly  folded  cloth  over  the 
jars,  and  kept  the  water  boiling  until 
the  fruit  in  the  jars  began  to  boil. 
Then  the  jars  were  taken  out,  the  cov- 
ers which  had  been  loosely  screwed 
on  were  removed,  and  a long  silver 
spoon,  fresh  from  a dish  of  boiling 
water,  was  slipped  into  each  one  to 
assist  the  air  bubbles  to  escape.  Each 
jar  was  then  filled  to  the  brim  from 
one  of  their  number,  and  the  covers 
screwed  on  while  everything  was  hot. 
The  covers  were  kept  in  a pan  of  hot 
water,  after  being  removed  from  the 
jars,  until  they  were  needed  again. 
The  jar  was  then  inverted  on  a table 
or  shelf  in  a cool  place,  to  make  sure 
there  was  no  leakage,  and  when  quite 
cool,  the  covers  were  given  an  extra 
twist  before  the  jar  was  put  away  in 
the  fruit  closet.  This  sounds  formid- 
able, when  put  into  words  but  it  only 
means  attention  to  details  that  are  not 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  a twelve- 
year-old  girl.  The  trouble  with  too 
many  housekeepers  is  that  they  have 
not  been  taught  that  attention  to  de- 
tails is  necessary  in  such  matters,  if 
one  expects  the  best  results. 

When  I can  fruit  in  this  way,  I sel- 
dom sweeten  it  at  all;  when  I do  use 
sugar,  I heat  it  in  the  oven,  and  sprin- 
kle it  while  hot  over  the  fruit  as  1 
pack  it  in  the  jar.  But  I have  a 
friend  who  makes  a syrup  and  pours 
that,  boiling  hot,  over  her  fruit,  just 
as  she  puts  it  in  the  boiler — which 
means,  of  course,  after  the  jars  have 
been  heated. 

When  fruit  must  be  cut,  before  be- 
ing canned,  a silver  knife  should  al- 
ways to  be  used.  If  the  fruit  is  of  the 
kind  that  discolors  quickly,  throw 
each  piece  into  cold  water  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  let  it  remain  until  you 
have  enough  for  a jar.  When  fruit  is 
cooked  before  being  put  into  the  jar,  a 
porcelain  lined  or  granite  lined  kettle 
should  be  used,  and  this  kettle  should 
never  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

When  I began  using  the  pint  jars  al- 
most exclusively,  I could  not  boil  them 
in  the  wash-boiler  to  advantage,  for, 
you  know,  the  water  should  never 
cover  a jar  completely,  but  only  come 
to  within  about  two  inches  of  the  top; 
so  I made  use  of  a large  dishpan  in- 
stead. 1 can’t  cook  so  many  jars  of 
fruit  at  a time,  but  it  answers  the 
purpose  very  well.  I saved  some  ex- 
celsior that  was  packed  about  my  new 
dishes,  and  I use  that,  instead  of  hay. 
When  I am  done,  I carefully  dry  it 
and  put  it  away  for  next  time.  I have 
also  set  the  pint  jars  in  a deep  roast- 
ing pan  in  a hot  oven,  and  cooked  the 
fruit  that  way,  and  it  was  a great  suc- 
cess. It  is  a fine  scheme  when  one 
must  have  a fire,  and  the  oven  is  not 
in  use.  Of  course,  the  pan  is  kept 
partially  filled  with  water.  One  of  my 
neighbors  told  me  that  her  jars  broke 
in  the  oven,  but  I have  had  no  such 
difficulty,  and  I think  she  must  have 
put  them  into  a hot  oven  when  they 
were  cold.  I let  them  become  quite 
hot  before  putting  them  in,  unless  the 
oven  is  cool,  and  they  can  heat  with 
it.  I am  careful  that  they  do  not 
touch  each  other,  and  when  water 
must  be  added  to  that  in  the  roasting 
pan,  I always  make  sure  that  it  is 
boiling  hot.  To  can  fruit  successfully 
everything  about  it  must  be  kept  hot 
from  beginning  to  end. 

Another  fine  plan  is  to  stand  your 
pint  jars  in  a large  steamer  over  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water,  and  keep  them 
there  until  the  fruit  has  cooked  a suf- 
ficient length  of  time. 

Now,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
think  they  must  have  more  explicit 
directions,  I am  going  to  copy  some 
tables  that  have  been  copied  for  every 
member  of  my  grandmother’s  large 
family: 
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Length  of  Time  Required  for  Cooking 
Fruit. 

Minutes 

Blueberries  and  cherries 5 

Currants,  blackberries,  raspber- 
ries   6 to  8 

Gooseberries  and  halved  peaches...  10 

Strawberries  15 

Whole  peaches  20 

Halved  pears  and  quinces 20 

Whole  crab  apples  30 

Sliced  pineapple  20 

Sliced  pears  30 

Table  of  Proportions. 

Water,  Sugar, 


Fruit 

Qts. 

Qts. 

Cups 

Strawberries  

. . . 5 

1 

-/3 

Red  currants  

. . . 5 

3 

1 

Red  raspberries.  . . 

. . . 5 

2 

2/i 

% 

Black  raspberries  . 

. . . 5 

5* 

Raspberries,  currants  5 

5* 

% 

Blackberries  

...  5 

3* 

% 

Gooseberries  

...  6 

2 

2 

May  cherries  

. . . 5 

3 

% 

Grapes  

. . . 6 

2 

Cranberries  

...  2 

3* 

1 

Peaches  

. . . 6 

1 

Pears  

...  7 

1 

Damson  plums  .... 

...  6 

5* 

2 

Green  gages  

...  6 

3* 

1 

*Pints. 

My  mother  always  used  these  tables 
when  canning  fruit,  and  she  had  a rep- 
utation for  doing  it  well. 

When  liquid  must  be  added  to  cook 
the  fruit,  I like  to  use  some  kind  of 
fruit  juice.  When  I cook  the  fruit  in 
a syrup  made  of  sugar,  I like  to  have 
more  of  the  syrup  than  I really  need, 
and  to  drop  the  pieces  of  fruit  into  it, 
a few  at  a time,  while  it  is  boiling. 
Fruit  keeps  its  shape  much  better 
when  cooked  in  that  way,  but  one 
must  give  it  undivided  attention  or  the 
syrup  will  burn.  I dip  the  pieces  of 
fruit  put  very  carefully,  when  done, 
with  a silver  spoon,  and  pack  them 
into  a hot  jar  that  is  kept  standing  in 
a pan  of  hot  water  until  it  is  filled. 
This  is  a very  satisfactory  way  to  can 
the  large  fruits  that  are  sliced  or  quar- 
tered, or  the  fruits  that  require  an  un- 


usually long  time  to  cook,  or  the  one 
jar  of  fruit  that  is  put  up  because  it 
must  be  saved  at  once!  , 

EUPHEMIA  WOODS. 

ifr  ^ 

Fruit  Juices. 

If  you  were  to  look  into  my  fruit 
closet,  at  the  close  of  the  canning  sea- 
son, you  would  wonder  what  I could 
possibly  do  with  my  cans  and  cans  of 
fruit  juices— that  Is,  unless  you,  also 
Had  acquired  the  fruit-juice  habit! 

We  are  very  fond  of  ices,  and  dur- 
ing hot  weather  we  seldom  have  any 
other  kind  of  dessert.  In  winter,  1 
like  to  serve  an  ice  with  the  meat 
course,  believing  it  to  be  good  for  the 
stomach,  and  fruit  juice  is  necessary 
to  ice.  Then,  we  are  very  fond  of  pie. 
and  I serve  it  frequently  during  the 
winter.  I use  a great  deal  of  dried 
fruit,  for  this  purpose,  and  give  it 
flavor  by  stewing  it  in  some  kind  of 
fruit  juice.  This  fruit  juice  is  also 
nice  for  puddings,  more  especially 
bread  puddings,  and  we  think  we 
think  we  can’t  make  mince  meat  with- 
out putting  in  several  kinds  of  fruit 
juice. 

But  my  specialty  lies  in  making 
fruit  juices  for  sickness,  and  then  1 
call  them  cordials!  They  should  be 
found  in  every  fruit  closet,  for  they 
are  of  great  value  in  nourishing  the 
sick.  I select  the  best  of  fruit  for  my 
cordials,  and  I never  add  liquor  of  any 
kind.  I make  them  of  blackberries, 
raspberries  and  dewberries  to  be 
given  for  bowel  complaints.  They  are 
easily  made.  To  one  quart  of  juice 
add  a pound  of  cane  sugar,  and  one 
tablespoonful  each  of  cloves,  cinna- 
mon, allspice  and  nutmeg.  Let  it  boil 
until  it  becomes  a rich  syrup,  then 
pour  into  bottles  and  seal  while  hot. 

When  a tonic  for  the  stomach  is 
needed,  give  a cordial  made  of  either 
currants,  strawberries  or  grapes.  If 
there  is  a tendency  to  roughness  of 
the  skin,  do  not  give  the  strawberry 
cordial  too  often,  but  where  it  can  be 
taken,  it  is  a fine  remedy  for  weak 
stomach.  Use  cinnamon  and  nutmeg 


Never 


have  you  heard  the 
world’s  best  music 
played  so  beauti- 
ful 1 y as  it  is 
brought  to  you  on 
the  Victor  and 
Victor-Victrola. 

The  proof  is  in  the  hearing. 
Write  today  and  we’ll  send  you  the 
handsome  Victor  catalogs  and  tell 
you  where  you  can  hear  the  Victor.  The 
dealer  will  sell  on  easy  terms,  if  desired. 
Victors  $10  to  $100;  Victor-Victrolas  $75  to 
$250. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

23rd  and  Cooper  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributor* 


To  get  best  results,  use  only 
_ Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records 


Victor 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

Trained  Salesmen  earn  from  $1,200.00  to 
$10,000.00  a year  and  expenses.  Hundreds  of 
good  positions  now  open.  No  experience  need- 
ed to  get  one  of  them.  We  will  assist  you  to 
secure  a position  where  you  can  get  Practical 
Experience  as  a Salesman  and  earn  a good  sal- 
ary while  you  are  learning.  Write  today  for  full 
particulars,  list  of  good  positions  we  now  have 
open  and  testimonials  from  hundreds  of  men 
recently  placed  In  good  positions. 

Address  Nearest  Office,  Dept  163 
National  Salesmen’s  Training  Association 
Chicago  New  York  Kansas  City  Seattle  New  Orleans 


The 


CUPPER 


There  are  three  things 
that  destroy  your  lawns: 
Dandelions,  Buck  Plan- 
tain and  Crab  Grass.  In 
one  season  the  Clipper 
will  drive  them  all  out. 
Clipper  Lawn  Mower  Co.f 
Dixon,  Illinois, 


Jage  24 


July,  1911 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER.  ST.  JOSEPH,  M:  VRI_ 


Yearly  Page  402 


Get  the  roofing'  that  lasts,  for 
every  building  on  the  farm 

Genasco 

the  Trinidad-Lake- Asphalt  Roofing 

And  get  the  Kant-leak  Kleet — the  ap- 
proved roof-fastening.  Write  for  de- 
scriptive Genasco  book  and  samples. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 


Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 


New  York 


Philadelphia 
San  Francisco 


Chicago 


RIFE  RAMS 


give  all  the  water  needed  for  irrigation  without 
pumping  expense  or  bothering  with  an  engine. 

Cost  little  to  install— nothing  to  operate. 
Raise  water  30  feet  for  every  foot  of  fall.  Land 
lying  above  ditches  watered  at  little  or  no  ex- 
pense. Pump  automatically  day  and  night, 
winterand  summer.  Fully  guaranteed. 

If  there  is  a stream,  pond 
or  spring:  within  a mile, 
write  for  plans,  book  and 
trial  offer,  FREE. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 

2521  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


'/3  More  Water  i;”:1,  t 

“American”  Centrifugal  Pump 


than  by  others  because  the  impeller 
is  accurately  machined  to  the  casing, 
preventing  any  sudden 
change  m direction 
of  the  water.  Not 
an  ounce oi  power 
is  wasted.  Every 
“American**  Cen- 
trifugal absolutely  _ 

guaranteed. 

eatalog.  *“  De" 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 
Office  and  Works,  Aurora,  111. 

First  National  Bank  Building,  CHICAGO 

Joplin,  Mo.,  office:  115  West  Fifth  St. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  office:  301  Scarrltt  Bldg. 


WELL 

MACHINERY 

GUS  PECH  FOUNDRY  AND 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Manufacturers  of  the 
Celebrated 
MONITOR  WELL 
AUGERS  AND 
DRILLS 


Write  for  Price* 
and  Illustrated 

Catalogue 

Le  Mars,  Iowa 

U.  S.  A. 

1100  Clark  Street 
Branch  House 
REGINA,  SASK. 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’  Book 
with  catalog  ot  Keystone 
Drills  tells  how.  Many 
sizes;  traction  and  port- 
able. Easy  terms.  These 
machines  make  good  any- 
where. 

Keystone  Well  Work* 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


CIDER  PRESSES 

THE  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD  1IY-  — 
DRAULIC  PRESS  produces  more  cider 
from  less  apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 

BIG  MONEY  MAKER 

Sizes  10  to  400  barrels  daily,  hand 
or  power.  Presses  for  all  pur- 
poses, also  cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vine- 
gar generators,  eto.  Cata- 
log free.  We  are  manufac 
turers,  not  jobbers. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO., 

(Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of  cider 

presses  in  the  world.)  w 

51  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 


CIDER  and  WINE 

Presses 

Hand  and  Power.  Catalog 
Free.  Manufactured  by 

The  G.  J.Emeny  Co.,  Fulton,  N.Y. 


K CHAMPION  DIGGERS 


Get  all  the  Potatoes 

out  of  the  ground 
in  perfect  condi- 
, tion.  Our  Two- 
Horse  Elevator 
Digger  saves 
— time  in  your  har- 

I vesting,  and  saves  money  on  your  own  crop 
We  invite  comparison  with  any  others. 

Free  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue 

giving  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  of  our  lull 
line  of  Planters,  Sprayers,  Diggers,  etc.,  on 
request.  Write  today. 

CHAMPION  POTATO  MACHINERY  CO. 
101  Chicago  Aye.,  Hammond.  Ind. 


in  these  cordials,  but  no  cloves  or  all- 
spice. 

Currant  and  grape  cordial  is  nice  to 
clear  the  system  of  impurities  in  the 
spring.  It  does  not  require  spices. 

Use  equal  quantities  of  the  juices. 
Rhubarb  juice,  added  to  the  currants 
and  grapes  makes  it  all  the  better. 
Where  fruits  are  to  be  combined  that 
do  not  ripen  in  the  same  season,  put 
up  the  first,  when  they  are  ready,  and 
mix  the  juices  later  on. 

Cherry  cordial  is  one  of  the  best  of 
remedies  for  bilious  derangement,  and 
is  best  put  up  without  spices. 

When  there  is  a tendency  to  dropsy, 
give  quantities  of  elderberry  cordial. 

I cured  quite  an  obstinate  case  in  this 
way,  some  years  ago.  I use  half  a 
pound  of  sugar,  and  a teaspoonful 
each  of  cloves,  cinnamon  and  mace  to 
each  quart  0f  elderberry  juice,  and  let 
it  boil  ten  minutes,  then  seal  while 
hot. 

Cranberry  cordial  is  good  for  rheu- 
matism, and  is  made  without  spices. 
Now,  I must  add  a caution  here.  It  is 
not  good  for  all  kinds  of  rheumatism, 
but  the  kind  that  calls  for  acids  can 
be  cured  by  drinking  quantities  of 
cranberry  cordial  in  hot  water.  In 
bad  cases,  give  it  for  a few  days  with 
out  any  other  food  or  drink  whatever 
—just  wash  the  system  out  with  it. 
But  there  are  cases  of  rheumatism 
that  require  alkalies  instead  of  acids. 

I don’t  know  how  you  can  decide  the 
matter,  except  by  trying. 

I usually  put  up  my  cordials  in  pint 
cans,  so  as  to  avoid  opening  too  great 
a quantity  at  once. 

ELLEN  RICHARDS. 

Fireless  Cookers. 

Although  other  members  of  this 
circle  have  written  of  the  fireless 
cooker  as  a friend  to  the  housewife, 
it  seems  to  me  too  much  cannot  be 
said  in  its  favor,  and  more  especially 
as  there,  are  many  women  who  have 
not  yet  realized  its  desirability.  I 
know  one  woman  who  had  a fine 
cooker  given  to  her — one  of  the  best 
on  the  market,  and  she  never  uses  it, 
because  her  first  attempt  was  not  a 
success!  I know  another  who  says 
that  she  cannot  make  it  really  useful, 
because  she  must  plan  ahead  for  her 
meals,  and  she  is  sure  to  want  some- 
thing different,  after  starting  her 
meal  to  cook  in  the  cooker!  I know 
still  another  who  scornfully  declares 
that  she  has  no  time  for  these  improv- 
ed methods  of  doing  work— that  the 
way  her  mother  taught  her  is  good 
enough  for  her.  She  is  one  of  the 
housekeepers  who  never  have  time 
for  anything  but  housework,  and 
whose  work  nearly  prostrates  them 
during  the  hot  weather.  I don’t  know 
whether  these  women  are  in  the  ma- 
jority, or  not;  husband  says  they  are. 

I hope  he  is  wrong.  Anyhow,  he  can’t 
accuse  me  of  being  in  that  class. 
There  is  no  help  to  housekeeping  that 
I don’t  welcome,  and  my  fireless 
cooker  is  one  of  my  best  friends.  My 
washing  machine  is  another,  the 
bread  kneader  another,  and  the  tent 
for  summer  use  the  greatest  of  all. 
Now  what  we  want  is  to  make  our 
own  ice;  can  anyone  who  has  had  ex- 
perience give  us  some  information 
along  that  line?— Tom’s  Wife. 

, The  fireless  cooker  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  greatest  help  to  the  house- 
\ wife.  This  is  especially  true  in  hot 
weather,  when  it  is  so  hard  to  stand 
j over  a hot  stove.  One  can  partly  cook 
I a meal  on  the  stove  while  getting 
breakfast,  then  put  it  to  finish  in  the 
cooker,  and  have  no  more  worry  about 
it.  Many  kinds  of  food  are  much  more 
palatable  when  prepared  in  this  w-ay 
than  when  cooked  to  a finish  on  the 
stove.  This  is  especially  true  of  all 
kinds  of  breakfast  food,  of  rice,  soups 
and  many  kinds  of  meat.  Meats  should 
be  browned  on  all  sides  in  the  oven, 
or  in  a skillet,  and  partly  cooked,  then 
put  in  the  fireless  cooker  and  left  un- 
disturbed until  wanted.  The  juices 
are  better  retained  when  the  meat  is 
cooked  in  this  way,  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  its  becoming  overcooked. 
We  made  our  cooker  from  a box  ob- 
tained at  the  grocery  store.  It  was 
I just  a common  pine  box,  two  and  a 


half  feet  long  by  a foot  and  n 

depth.  We  pressed  hay  soli'  e 

bottom  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches, 
then  put  in  three  stew  kettles,  press- 
ing the  hay  closely  around  them.  Then 
we  made  a pillow  of  hay  to  fill  all  the 
space  between  the  kettle  and  the 
cover  of  the  box.  It  was  not  at  all 
difficult  to  do,  and  has  been  such  a 
help!  One  day,  when  going  to  the 
state  fair,  we  had  to  leave  home  at  5 
o’clock  in  the  morning;  but  we  put  our 
breakfast  to  cook  the  night  before, 
and  it  was  ready  for  us  when  we  were 
dressed.  On  Sundays,  it  is  fine  to 
know  that  when  we  come  home  from 
church,  we  have  only  to  take  the  Sun- 
day dinner  out  of  the  cooker  and  en- 
joy it,  as  we  could  not  do  if  we  had  to 
prepare  it  over  a hot  stove.  And  on 
hot  afternoons  in  mid-summer  it  Is 
mighty  comfortable  to  know  that  the 
supper  is  cooking  without  a fire! 

Mrs.  Albert  Leeds,  Amelia,  O. 

it 

We  are  so  in  love  with  the  fireless 
cooker  that  we  have  two  of  them!  One 
we  bought,  the  other  we  made.  The 
one  we  bought  is  as  large  as  we  could 
find;  hut  we  have  a big  family,  and  a 
great  deal  of  help  during  the  summer, 
and  this  cooker  was  not  large  enough 
for  such  kettles  of  meat  and  soup  and 
vegetables  as  we  are  obliged  to  pre- 
pare, so  we  made  one.  We  bought 
kettles  purposely  for  it — the  largest 
we  could  find  on  the  market,  and 
there  are  four  of  them,  all  with  covers 
I that  fit  so  closely  as  to  be  nearly  air- 
tight. We  had  sheet-iron  receptacles 
made  to  hold  the  kettles,  and  packed 
the  hay  closely  around  them.  By  do- 
ing that,  we  can  easily  remove  the 
kettles  without  disturbing  the  pack- 
ing. We  have  covers  for  the  sheet- 
iron  cases,  as  well  as  for  the  kettles, 
which  not  only  helps  to  keep  in  the 
heat,  but  also  serves  to  protect  the 
food  from  any  wisp  of  hay  that  might 
work  through  the  cloth  cover  of  the 
cushion  that  is  fastened  to  the  under 
side  of  the  box  cover.  Our  box  is  so 
very  large  that  we  have  fourteen 
inches  of  hay  packed  under  the  re- 
ceptacles, and  more  than  that  all 
around  them.  The  heat  is  thus  retain- 
ed even  longer  than  in  the  cookers 
you  buy.  We  have  flat  stones  that 
we  heat  and  put  under  the  kettles 
when  we  think  extra  heat  is  required. 
They  are  especially  useful  when  we 
are  cooking  things  in  Mason  jars  set 
in  kettles  of  boiling  water.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  food  that  may  he  cook- 
ed in  this  way  without  the  addition  of 
water,  and  are  perfectly  delicious.  Our 
large  cooker  stands  on  the  back  poch, 
and  we  have  a padded  cover  for  it 
which  converts  it  into  a very  comfort- 
able lounge  on  occasion.  We  are  talk- 
ing of  using  the  same  idea  for  a re- 
ceptable  for  milk  and  cream,  believing 
it  can  easily  be  kept  cool  in  this  way. 
Has  anyone  else  tried  it? — Regina  Os- 
carson. 

^jt  # 

Good  Bulletin  on  Canning. 

I An  experiment  station  bulletin 
which  will  be  of  great  service  to  those 
persons  who  are  undertaking  the  can- 
ning of  fruits  and  vegetables,  both  for 
home  use  and  market,  is  that  entitled, 
“The  Home  Canning  of  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,”  by  Prof.  S.  B.  Shaw.  This 
is  Bulletin  No.  5 of  Volume  31  of  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Raleigh,  N.  C.  A copy  of  this 
bulletin  can  be  obtained  upon  request 
by  writing  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture or  to  Professor  Shaw. 

This  bulletin  describes  in  detail  the 
fundamental  principles  of  canning 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  describes  in 
detail  the  methods  used  in  canning  in 
either  tin  cans  or  glass  jars.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  descriptive  matter  are  a 
number  of  illustrations  which  serve  in 
making  the  bulletin  more  helpful. 
tty.  sfe. 

Iowa  Drainage  Report. 

The  report  of  the  1911  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Iowa  State  Drainage  Asso- 
ciation has  been  issued  by  Prof.  W.  H. 
Stevenson,  Ames,  Iowa,  secretary  of 
the  association. 

The  report  is  an  exceedingly  inter- 
esting and  valuable  pamphlet  of  nearly 
one  hundred  pages,  and  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  for  25  cents. 

This  report  contains  many  papers 
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! OVERALLS 

For  Everybody.  Young  and  old— 
large  or  small — fat  and  slim. 
Good  roomy  sizes.  Tlie  same 
standard  Fitz  quality— always— 
nevei  changes. 

Superior  materials 
and 

workman- 


Write  for 
Free  Fitz  Book  to 

Burnham,  Munger,  Root 
D.  G.  CO. 
Kansas  City, 
Mo. 


EVERY  FARMER  “^5 

himseli  against  the  dealer  who  shortweighs 
him  and  the  stock  which  puts  more  in  its 
belly  than  onto  its  ribs. 

ANY  FARMER 

from  me  at  dealers’  prices  because  the 
cowardly-trust-controlled  dealer  says  that  I 
can’t  sell  you  ii  I sell  him,  and  your  money 
is  as  good  as  his  and  your  credit  better . My 
price,  my  approval  plan  and  all  information 
is  free.  Tell  me  the  scale  and  I will  make 
you  an  offer.  No  dealers  wanted. 

“Jones,  He  Pays  the  Freight,” 

27  Ney  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


)' WITTE  ENGINES® 


j Gas — Gasoline — Distillate, 

1 Cheapest  and  best  power  known.  Av-  X oX  X I 

I erage  cost  one  cent  per  horse  power  X XX  X 1 . 15  I 
1 per  hour.  A superior  standard  of  X ‘ en^l^,e  I 

1 construction  saves  time,  fuel  S & X IS  built  l 
I and  repairs.  We  refer  you  to  y X X ^X  for  those  I 
I thousands  of  satisfied  cua-  X*  X who  want  the  I 
1 tomers.  High  grade  en-  X X best.  We  fur- I 
Igines  our  specialty  X © X any  size  or 

| for  25  years.  X S style*  hopper  jack- 
X et  or  water  tank  type 
We  shin  promptly.  Ev 
erythirg  is  complete 
Our  prices  are  right. 
Inducements  to  intro- | 
• duce  in  new  localities. 
Write  for  catalog,  stat- 
ing size  wanted. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

1632 Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City  »_Mo» 


Irrigation  Farmers  Are  Prosperous 

IN  THE 

Big  Horn  Basin  and  Y ellowstone  Valley 

They  are  raising  good  crops  and  making 
money.  If  you  will  go  with  me  on  ,one  of 
our  Personally  conducted  Excursions,  you 
will  have  opportunity  to  see  the  gr°wm» 
crops  and  judge  for  yourself  as  to  the 
richness  of  these  soils.  It  will  be  worth 
your  while  to  make  the  trip. 

A new  folder— just  oft  the  press- con- 
tains full  information.  Write  for  youi 
copy  today. 

D.  Clem  Deaver 

Immigration  Agent, 
Burlington  Route, 
1004  Farnam  Street 

O IV.  A HA,  NEBRASKA 


Burlington 

Route 


The  Location  of  An  Orchard  or  a Com- 
mercial Truck  Farm 

has  much  to  do  with  the  ultimate 
financial  success  of  the  enterprise.  A 
crop  well  grown  is  only  half  of  the 
work  done.  The  marketing  is  equally 
important  and  proper  location  is  the 
chief  consideration.  The  best  fruit 
and  truck  country,  most  convenient  to 
the  market,  on  a short  north  and  south 
trunk  line,  especially  equipped  to  han- 
dle perishable  goods,  each  station  hav- 
ing its  day  in  the  market  is  along  the 
Kansas  .City  Southern  Railway.  Ten 
to  forty  dollars  an  acre  will  buy  the 
best  unimproved  fruit  lands  in  South- 
ern Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas, 
Texas  and  Louisiana,  producing  every 
variety  of  fruit  from  apples  and  straw- 
beries  to  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  figs 
and  oranges,  as  well  as  commercial 
truck  from  January  to  December. 
Write  to  W^m.  Nicholson,  32  Thayer 
bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  reliable 
printed  information. 


DURYEA  BUGGYAUTS 

Seven  styles,  J000  to  $S50.  TJ'e 
simplest  and  easiest  autos  wnao. 
Get  my  catalogue  and  see  for  your 

ce.UY.  DURYEA.  READING,  PA- 


"A  word  aptly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  network 
of  silver.”  When  you  write  T'Lp  Frlllt-GrOWd 
advertisers  always  mention  * ,,v  * * “ 
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and  addresses  of  great  importance 
and  value  to  every  one  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  drainage  of  farm  lands. 
Every  land  owner,  engineer  and  tile 
maker  should  read  the  report  on 
“Standard  Specifications  for  Drain 
Tile.”  Hundreds,  of  farmers  will  also 
be  interested  in  the  following  addresses 
and  discussions:  “Recommendations 

of  the  State  Drainage,  Waterways  and 
Conservation  Commission  Regarding 
Drainage  in  Iowa;”  “Legal  Methods 
for  Assessing  Railroad  Property  for 
Ditch  Benefits;”  “Drainage  by  Pump- 
ing;” “Maximum  Size  of  Tile  for  Iowa 
Conditions;”  “Some  Common  Mistakes 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBATJXT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 


A Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
t,ne  place  oi  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
J.nd  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING*  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish* 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  L AWRBNCE-W ILLI AMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 

In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 

that  make  a horse  Wheeze, 

Roar,  have  Thick  Wind  or 
Choke-down,  can  be  re- 
moved with 


also  any  Bunch  or  Swelling.  No 
blister,  no  hair  gone,  and 
horse  kept  at  work.  $2  per  bot- 
tle, delivered.  Book  3 E free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  liniment  for  mankind. 
Reduces  Goitre,  Tumors,  Wens,  Painful,  Knotted 
Varicose  Veins,  Ulcers.  S1.00  and  *2.00  a bottle  at 
dealers  or  deUvered.  Book  with  testimonials  free. 

W.F.YOUNG.P.D.F.,  34 Temple §t„  Springfield, Mass, 


219-Egg  Strain  Barred  P.  Rocks 

Raise  some  summer  chicks  from  the 
winning  and  laying  strain.  From  the 
run  of  all  pens,  15  eggs  for  $1.25,  30 
eggs  $2.00:  50  eggs.  $2.75,  and  $4.00 
per  100.  Special  mating,  15  eggs  for 
$2.00;  30  eggs  for  $3.00;  50  eggs  for 
$5.00  and  $8.00  per  100.  Send  for 
prices  on  breeding  stock. 

W.  A.  HARTMAN. 

Box  S 242,  W interset,  Iowa 


in  Drainage  Operations;”  "History  of 
Drainage  in  the  United  Slates,”  and 
many  others  which  are  just  as  inter- 
esting and  valuable. 

This  report,  gives  the  latest  and  most 
valuable  statistics  and  data  available 
on  drainage  in  Iowa. 

Iowa.  W.  H.  STEVENSON. 

New  Bulletins. 

Occurrence  of  Bee  Diseases  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  E.  F.  Phillips,  Bureau  of  En- 
tomology. Cir.  138: 

Rabies  or  Hydrophobia.  John  R.  Moh- 
ler,  Farmers’  Bui.  449. 

Sixth  Annual  Report  State  Entomolo- 
gist and  Plant  Pathologist  for  1910  Ten- 
nessee State  Board  of  Entomology,  Knox- 
ville 

San  Jose  Scale  and  Other  Injurious 
Scale  Insects  of  Tennessee,  with  Methods 
for  Their  Control.  Gordon  M.  Bentley. 
Bui.  4,  Term.  State  Board  Entomology. 

Alfalfa  Management.  O.  W.  Pugsley. 
Bui.  120,  Neb.  Exp.  Sta.,  Lincoln. 

Wooden  and  Fibre  Boxes.  Maxwell  and 
Sackett.  Cir.  177,  Forest  Service. 

Management  of  Clover  in  Corn  Belt  Ro- 
tations. J.  A.  Drake.  Cir.  Ill,  Ohio  Exp. 
Sta.,  Wooster. 

The  San  Jose  Scale  and  How  to  Control 
it.  Paul  Hayhurst.  Bui.  107,  Ark.  Exp. 
Sta.,  Fayetteville. 

Bees.  E.  F.  Phillips,  Farmers'  Bui.  447, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Grimm  Alfalfa  and  Its  Utilization  in  the 
Northwest.  Chas.  L.  Brand.  Bui.  209, 
Bureau  Plant  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Poultry  Experiments  and  Management. 
Mairs  and  Jackson.  Bui.  107,  Pa.  Exp. 
Sta.,  State  College,  Pa. 

Experiment  Station  Work.  Farmers’ 
Bui.  451.  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Rational  Use  of  Lime;  Distribution, 
Composition  and  Cost  of  Lime.  Brooks, 
Haskins  and  Merrill.  Bui.  137,  Mass. 
Exp.  Sta..  Amherst,  Moss. 

Enological  Studies.  Wm.  B.  Alwood, 
Bureau  of  Chemistry.  Bui.  140.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Some  Diseases  of  Swine.  N.  S.  Mayo. 
Bui.  189,  Va.  Exp.  Sta.,  Blackburg,  Va. 

Co-operative  Herd  Testing.  Saunders 
and  Hoidaway.  Bui.  190,  Va.  Exp.  Sta., 
Blacksburg,  Va. 

Tomato  Rlight  and  Rot  in  Virginia. 
Howard  S.  Reed.  Bui.  192,  Va.  Exp.  Sta., 
Blackburg,  Va 

Some  Potato  Fertilizers.  F.  H.  Hall. 
Bui.  328,  N.  Y.  Exp.  Sta.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Some  Troubles  of  New  York  Plants.  F. 
H.  Hall.  Bui.  328,  New  York  Exp.  Sta., 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Five  Important  Insects  and  Their  Re- 
pression. F.  H.  Hall.  Bui.  331,  New  York 
Exp.  Sta.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Some  Potato  Fertilizer  Tests.  F.  H. 
Hail.  Bui.  327,  New  York  Exp.  Sta., 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

The  Olympic  National  Forest.  Findley 
Burns.  Bui.  S9,  Forest  Service,  Washing 
ton,  D.  C. 

The  Shrinkage  of  Corn  in  Storage.  Du 
t el  and  Duval.  Cir.  81,  Bureau  Plant  In 
dustry,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  LAND  OF  IRRIGATION 

Colorado,  Utah  and 
New  Mexico 

“THE  CREAM  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES” 


A Market  for  Everything  You  Raise  at  Your  Door 

THE  DENVER  & RIO 
GRANDE  RAILROAD 

“THE  SCENIC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD” 

With  its  many  Branches,  penetrates  the  Richest  AGRICULTURAL,  HORTICULTURAL,  MINING  and 
MANUFACTURING  DISTRICTS  of  COLORADO,  UTAH  and  NEW  MEXICO 


The  fertile  irrigated  lands  of  the  Arkansas.  Eagle  River,  Crystal  River  and  Roaring  Fork. 

Grand  River,  Uncompahgre.  North  Fork.  Shenandoah,  Montezuma  and  San  Luis  Valleys  in 
Colorado:  the  San  Juan,  Chama  and  Espanola  Valleys  in  New  Mexico  and  the  Green  River. 

Price  River,  Strawberry,  Utah,  San  Pete,  and  Gunnison  Valleys,  and  the  Uintah  Basin  in 
Utah,  are  all  located  on  the  Rio  Grande  System. 

SPECIAL  RATES  TO  THE  HOMESEEKER  AND  SETTLER 

For  Illustrated  Pamphlets  regarding  The  Landof  Irrigation  and  information  as  to  Rates,  Train  Serv- 
ice, etc.,  address 

FRANK  A.  WADLEIGH,  General  Passenger  Agent 

DENVER,  COLORADO 


When  Buying  Your  Ticket 


See  that  it  is  routed  via  The 


Colorado  Midland 


Special  Homeseekers’  Rates  to 
Grand  Valley  Points  in  Colorado 

Pullman  Sleepers  and  Dining  Cars  on  all  Trains, 
Write  for  rates  and  “Soil  and  Products”  booklet. 

C.  H.  Speers,  Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt.,  Denver,  Colorado 


urr>  1 ” 

1 enshun 

<1  PHIS  WORD  as  u,serl  by  army  officers,  has  the  effect, 
of  instantly  notifying  every  soldier  in  their  companies  that 
there  is  to  be  “something  doing”  in  a very  short  time.  Each 
and  every  one  holds  himself  in  readiness  to  execute  the  next 
command.  We  use  it  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  a department  especially  equipped  to  print 

Nursery  Catalogs 

tj  WF.  ARE  sparing  no  expense  to  make  this  department 
complete  in  every  detail ; the  best  and  latest  machinery,  the 
best  and  most  skilled  workmen  we  can  procure,  and  the  best 
illustrations,  made  from  high-grade  photographs  of  nature  sub- 
jects. 


Specimen  Illustration. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  to  order  your  Fall  Planting  lists 
of  Bulbs  and  Ornamentals.  Do  not  wait  until  the  last  minute 
and  then  have  to  rush  your  copy  and  rush  the  printer  to  get  it 
out,  and  run  the  risk  of  an  unsatisfactory  piece  of  work.  We 
can  give  you  the  best  service,  for  we  have  been  printing  Nur- 
sery and  Seed  Catalogs  for  years,  and  also  have  technical 
knowledge  of  varieties,  botanical  names,  etc.  We  give  every 
catalog  we  print  personal  attention,  thus  insuring  accuracy  and 
attractiveness. 


Specimen  Illustration. 

<1  WE  KNOW  we  can  satisfy  you  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
work;  and  as  to  prices,  we  make  them  just  as  low  as  possible, 
consistent  with  high-class  work. 

Cf  WRITE  US  AT  ONCE1  about  your  needs  for  the  Fall 
and  Spring  Catalogs,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  give  estimates  and 
information  for  building  a catalog  that  will  sell  your  stocks. 
Address  Printing  Department, 

The  Fruit-Grower 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 
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ROP  REPORTS 
FOR  JUNE 


Arkansas. 

Beiuonville,  Ark.,  June  19  — Apples, ai te 
the  chief  commercial  crop  here.  there 
are  1,500  acres  within  two  miles  ot  mj 
place.  Extremely  dry  and  hot  up  to 
evening  of  June  17.  a fair  rain  then,  and 
Cooler  since.  Trees  and  fruit  have  su.- 
fered  from  drouth,  especially  early  apples. 
Fruit  has  dropped  badly  the  last  thirty 
davs,  and  think  my  vicinity  lias  not  20 
per  cent  of  a crop  left.  Most  growers 
have  spraved  three  times,  and  will  con- 
tinue when  necessary.  Am  selling  cher- 
ries on  local  market  at  75c  per  bushel. 

C H.  C 

Fayetteville,  Ark.,  June  22. — Raspber- 
ries and  blackberries  one-fourth  crop,  but 
no  grapes,  peaches  or  plums.  Apples  set 
well-  earl'-  varieties  falling  badly,  late 
ones  sticking,  although  not  growing  fast 
on  account  of  rain. — F.  P.  B. 

Highfill,  Ark.,  June  17. — Berries  dried 
up.  Apples  indicate  25  per  cent  of  a crop. 
There  has  been  no  rain  for  seven  weeks 
in  this  county,  and  small  fruit  is  much 
damaged.- — S.  H.  J. 

Russelville,  Ark  , June  20. — Grapes  are 
in  fine  condition,  but  will  be  mostly  con- 
sumed at  home.  I.ast  year  we  shipped 
thirty-six  cars  of  peaches,  but  will  have 
no  cars  this  year.  Most  of  the  apple  or- 
chards in  this  vicinity  are  not  of  bearing 
age.  No  rain  since  April  20,  and  crops 
are  suffering.  Cantaloupe  shipments  in 
car  lots  will  begin  about  July  20. — C. 
B.  L. 


tail  moth  and  tent  caterpillars  very  much 
in  evidence. — H.  H.  T. 

Ipswich,  Mass.,  June  19. — Grapes  are 
good.  Barge  crop  of  peaches  promised. 
Apples  small  crop.  Caterpillars  and 
gypsy  moths  are  making  havoc  of  apple 
trees.  Drouth  has  done  serious  damage 
to  fruit,  and  recent  rains  have  revived 
everything.  Strawberries  late,  but  prom- 
ise a good  crop. — A.  F.  T. 


California. 

Julian,  Cal.,  June  21. — Grapes  are  a 
good  crop:  plums  and  prunes  light 

Peaches,  10  per  cent  of  a crop.  Apples, 
50  per  cent  of  a crop.  Apples  of  nearly 
all  varieties  blossomed  heavily,  but  for 
unknown  cause  dropped  50  per  cent;  some 
varieties  dropping  almost  clean.  Very  lit- 
tle dropping  on  White  Pippin,  Ben  Davis 
or  W.  W.  Pearmain. — R.  C. 

Redlands,  Cal.,  June  20. — In  this  vicin- 
ity apples  are  grown  in  the  mountains  at 
elevations  above  4.000  feet.  About  half 
of  full  crop,  due  to  frost  injuries  about 
May  28.  Bellflowers  lignt,  Winesap,  W. 
W.  Pearmain,  Rome  Beauty,  Missouri 
Pippin  and  Ben  Davis  good  crop,  where 
sprayed  and  pruned.  Apples  now  being 
thinned  where  necessary.  Oranges  are 
the  main  crop  here,  and  5,000  cars  ship- 
ped this  year — 1.  F. 


Michigan. 

Alto,  Mich.,  June  17. — Cane  fruits  will 
have  a good  crop,  but  none  for  market; 
likewise  with  grapes,  plums  and  peaches. 
The  late  crop  of  apples  is  very  poor,  and 
no  early  ones  to  ship.  Farmers  are  pay- 
ing more  attention  to  the  care  of  their 
orchards  than  formerly.  Twig  blight  bad 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  Few  new  or- 
chards are  being  planted. — E.  B.  T. 

Casnovia,  Mich.,  June  24. — A full  crop 
of  250  cars  of  peaches  can  be  loaded  at 
Casnovia.  Early  apples  are  a full  crop, 
but  no  Baldwin  or  Spy. — W.  H.  W. 

Fennville,  Mich.,  June  24. — Grapes  have 
125  per  cent  of  an  average  crop;  plums 
and  prunes,  100  per  cent  of  average; 
peaches,  a full  crop  or  as  nearly  as  could 
be.  Pears  have  60  per  cent,  and  cherries 
more  than  can  be  harvested.  Fall  apples 
are  heavy;  winter  varieties  good,  except 
Baldwin  and  Spy.  The  apple  crop  as  a 
whole  will  be  50  per  cent  heavier  than 
last  year. — C.  E.  B. 

Eowell,  Mich.,  June  20. — Raspberries 
and  blackberries  are  doing  fine  and  a 
large  crop  is  expected.  Grapes  are  look- 
ing good,  but  there  are  not  many  in  this 
locality.  Books  as  though  there  would  be 
a large  crop  of  peaches  and  early  apples, 
but  no  late  apples.  Raspberries  will  prob- 
ably sell  at  $1.50  per  crate.  There  has 
been  plenty  of  rain  here  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  all  crops  are  looking  good.— rW. 
W.  K. 

Whitehall,  Mich.,  June  22. — Winter  ap- 
ples have  about  20  per  cent  of  a crop. 
Baldwins  and  Northern  Spys  did  not  blos- 
som much.  Summer  and  fall  apples  have 
a full  crop.  Buyers  are  now  offering  85c 
to  $1.00  per  bushel  for  peaches,  orchard 
run,  delivered  in  Whitehall,  but  no  sales 
reported  yet. — J.  E.  H. 


THE  LAND 
OVERLOOKED 


Whv  go  West  and  pay  fabulous  prices  for  fruit  lands  where  you  buy  water, 
fitfht  frost  and  insects,  lose  every  other  crop,  and  ship  your  products  hack  across 
the  continent  paying  one-half  of  the  crop  receipts  to  the  transportation  com- 
panies" In' the  South  Branch  country,  West  Virginia,  a fruit  failure  is  a rarity 
All  kinds  do  equally  well  and  the  Eastern  commission  men  will  tell  you  of  the 
quality  of  West  Virginia  peaches  and  apples  Only  a few  hours  from  the  great 
Fastern  markets.  The  land  of  opportunity  for  the  hustling  horticulturist  and 
the  energetic  man  of  small  means.  We  are  not  real  estate  agents,  but  are  com- 
missioned by  the  progressive  citizens  of  three  prosperous  counties  to  invite  others 
to  come  and  better  their  condition.  Come  and  look  the  country  over,  see  for 
yourself.  A hearty  welcome  awaits  you. 

SOUTH  BRANCH  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

JOHN  J.  CORNWELL,  President  R-  w-  BAKER,  Secretary 

Romney,  West  Virginia  Petersburg,  West  Virginia 

J.  WM.  GILKESON,  Treasurer,  Moorefield,  West  Virginia 


Colorado. 

Canon  City,  Colo.,  June  21. — Raspber- 
ries and  blackberries  here  a full-  crop. 
Grapes  are  fine.  Plums  and  prunes  half 
crop  There  are  a few  peaches  where 
covered.  Not  many  apples,  and  plenty  of 
worms.  Weather  fine,  with  some  rain. 
Plenty  of  water  in  the  Arkansas  river  for 
irrigating.  Good  crop  of  Early  Richmond 
cherries.  Price  $1.50  at  Canon  City. — 
A.  S.  R. 


Hauber  Cooperage  Co. 

KANSAS  CITY,  KANSAS 

Apple  Barrels  and  Boxes 

Staves,  Heading,  Hoops  and  Liners 

Second  Hand  Whiskej  and  Cider  Barrels  and 
Kegs.  Place  your  orders  early. 


Idaho. 

Gooding,  Idaho,  June  24. — In  this  dis- 
trict the  prospects  are  for  full  crops  of  all 
such  fruits  as  prunes,  pears,  peaches  and 
apples.  Sweet  cherries  have  about  half  a 
crop.  Apples  are  in  better  condition  than 
last  year,  and  have  better  conditions. — 
G.  W.  W. 

Payette,  Idaho,  June  24. — Blackberries 
a full  crop.  Plums  a normal  crop. 
Peaches  half  a crop.  Apples  50  to  60  per 
cent  of  last  year.  Hail  did  a little  dam- 
age. but  it  will  not  be  noticeable  in  the 
output  this  fall. — G.  W.  B. 

Troy,  Idaho. — Peaches  and  pears  have 
a full  crop.  Apples  are  the  main  fruit 
crop  here,  and  in  some  orchards  the  fruit 
is  dropping  badly.  Orchard  pests  and 
diseases  light.  Cherry  crop  heavy,  but 
small  acreage. — H.  E.  K. 


-Berries  will 
grapes  will 


Missouri. 

Bois  D’Arc,  Mo.,  June  22. — About  10 
per  cent  of  a crop  of  peaches.  Apples  are 
about  all  dropping  off  on  account  of 
drouth.  Have  not  had  any  rain  since  late 
in  April.  No  small  fruit  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  moisture.  Trees  are  suffer- 
ing from  the  dry,  hot  winds — J.  K.  S. 

Dixon,  Mo,  June  22. — Blackberries  are 
full,  but  drying  up.  Grapes  are  full,  some 
rot  developing.  Peaches,  about  40  per 
cent,  but  very  small  for  this  time  of  year. 
This  vicinity  has  not  had  a rain  for  near- 
ly two  months.  Gardens  about  all  gone. — 
B.  A.  R. 

Marietta,  Mo.,  June  23. — The  cherry 
crop  is  fairly  good  this  year.  Apples  have 
50  per  cent  of  a crop.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 500  acres  of  apples  in  this  vicinity 
made  up  largely  of  Grimes,  Rome  Beauty 
and  Ben  Davis. 

. Patronsburg,  Mo.,  June  15. — We  will 
have  about  60  per  cent  of  a crop  this 
year  on  Ben  Davis,  Gano  and  Wealthy; 
with  about  25  per  cent  on  Winesap, 
Grimes  and  Jonathan.  The  last  three  va- 
rieties were  white  with  bloom,  but  did 
not  set  well.  The  apples  are  making  a 
fine  growth.  About  one-half  of  the  or- 
chards are  sprayed.  No  budded  peaches 
to  speak  of.  Grapes  are  immense,  and 
the  finest  prospects  of  a crop  we  ever  did 
have. — J E.  M. 

Seymour,  Mo.,  June  24. — In  this  vicin- 
ity the  apples  which  have  been  well 
sprayed  are  in  good  shape,  while  those 
unsprayed  are  dropping  badly.  Present 
indications  are  for  about  10  per  cent  of 
apples.  No  peaches.  Still  dry. — S.  H.  J. 
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Trimming  Knives 

rv  crop  has  been  reduced  to  5 per  cent  by 
the  dry  weather.  Blackberries  are  full- 
Grapes  are  full  and  promise  the  best  ot  all 
fruits.  Few  plums  or  peaches.  Apples, 
from  S3  to  4 0 per  cent.  Plenty  of  apples 
formed,  but  did  not  stick.  Apples  are  the 
only  commercial  fruit  in  this  locality 
the  trees  are  looking  well.  Re"" 
to  break  the  long  dry  spell. 


and 
Rain  needed 


Illinois. 

Collinsville,  111.,  June  IS. 
hardly  be  worth  picking; 
make  a fine  crop.  The  fruit  crop  around 
here  is  not  near  what  was  expected.  Fruit 
is  falling  fast  as  a result  of  the  cool 
weather  at  blooming  time  and  injury  from 
insects.  People  around  here  do  not  spray, 
and  the  acreage  of  commercial  orchards 
is  small. — J.  K. 

Farina,  111.,  June  17. — There  was  only 
about  one-tenth  of  a crop  of  Strawberries, 
owing  to  the  drouth,  and  many  growers 
lost  money.  There  are  about  100  acres 
of  well  cared  for  orchards  here,  mostly  of 
Ben  Davis  and  Jonathan.  Ben  Davis, 
where  sprayed  and  cared  for,  are  sticking 
well  and  are  a good  crop.  Summer  sorts 
about  50  per  cent  of  a crop.  Kieffer  pears 
are  about  30  per  cent  of  a crop.  No  com- 
mercial orchards  of  plums,  cherries  or 
peaches.  Blackberries  will  make  big 
crop  if  we  have  plenty  of  rain. — A.  M.  W. 

Savoy,  111.,  June  20. — Berry  bushes  are 
drying  up  on  account  of  the  dry  weather. 
Cherries  are  a full  crop,  but  small.  Duch- 
ess, Willow  and  Ben  Davis  are  the  lead- 
ing varieties  here.  Apples  on  my  home 
orchard  could  not  be  of  better  quality.  No 
worms  and  no  scab.  — H.  M.  D. 


Nebraska. 

University  Place,  Neb.,  June  21. — 
Raspberries  .ripening  slowly  and  badly  in 
need  of  rain.  Snyder  blackberry  set  full. 
Cherries,  about  two-thirds  of  a crop.  Ap- 
ples set  very  light,  but  what  remains  is 
holding  on  well.  Wealthy,  usually  the 
heaviest  bearer  has  a very  light  crop  this 
season.  No  variety  showing  over  half  a 
crop. — L.  O.  W. 


New  Jersey. 

Burlington,  N.  J.,  June  24. — Young 
peach  trees  have  a good  crop,  but  old 
trees  are  light.  There  is  a fair  crop  of 
fall  apples,  but  a heavy  crop  of  winter 
kinds.  San  Jose  scale  has  taken  three- 
fourths  of  the  orchards  in  this  section. 
Fruit  all  grown  by  a few  specialists. — 
A.  H. 


Indiana. 

Greenfield,  Ind.,  June  24. — We  shall 
have  the  heaviest  crop  of  grapes  in  years. 
Plums  are  fair,  but  curculio  very  trouble- 
some. Peaches  are  poor,  as  they  have 
been  damaged  by  curculio.  We  have  few 
orchards  and  small  ones  at  that,  and  will 
have  the  first  crop  in  eight  years,  but  as 
few  were  sprayed  the  dropping  has  been 
heavy.  Our  own  orchard  has  been  well 
sprayed  for  the  past  eight  years,  during 
which  time  we  have  had  but  one  failure, 
that  of  1910. — C.  E.  C. 

rleasantville,  Ind.,  .Tune  21. — Peaches 
which  have  escaped  the  scale  are  full, 
and  all  will  he  consumed  by  the  local 
market.  All  Winesap  apples  were  killed 
by  the  freeze  of  May  1st.  Ben  Davis, 
Gano,  Northern  Spy  nearly  a full  crop  on 
mature  trees.  Very  few  Grimes  and  other 
varieties  spotted.  Bocal  market  will  prob- 
ably take  all  apples.  Early  Richmond 
cherries  sold  for  25c  and  30c  per  gallon. — 
H.  S. 

Massachusetts. 

Harvard,  Mass.,  June  17. — The  outlook 
is  for  one- fourth  to  one-third  crop,  espe- 
cially Baldwins.  More  care  than  usual  has 
been  given  to  the  trees  this  spring,  and 
the  outlook  is  for  a fine  crop.  Brown- 


New  York. 

Ontario,  N.  Y.,  June  22. — Berry  pros- 
pects are  very  good,  and  grapes  are  com- 
ing on  fine.  Peaches  will  make  the  best 
crop  in  years  and  everyone  thinning.  Ap- 
ples have  half  a cron,  but  quality  is  fine 
so  far.  Everv  grower  has  and  is  spray- 
ing. V ith  favorable  weather  from  now 
on  we  will  have  a good  fruit  crop  in  this 
section. — S.  R.  V. 

South  Bethlehem,  N.  Y.,  June  19. — 
Raspberries  and  blackberries,  50  per  cent; 
plums  and  peaches,  25  per  cent;  apples, 
50  per  cent;  strawberries,  5 to  10  per 
cent  — W H C. 

Speneerport,  N.  Y , June  19 — Plums 
arid  prunes  promise  75  per  cent  of  crop; 
peaches,  50  per  cent,  fall  apples,  50  per 
cent,  and  winter  varieties  25  per  cent.  We 
have  had  only  one  good  shower  since 
April  22.  Extreme  drouth  has  caused 
peaches  to  drop  as  well  as  apples  in  un- 
sprayed orchards.  Greenings  and  Spys 
have  60  per  cent  of  crop  and  Baldwins  25 
per  cent. — C.  W.  C. 


Ohio. 

Birmingham,  Ohio,  June  19.  Peaches 
are  a good  crop,  and  apples  are  heavy. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  fruit  of  all  kinds 

'^Kingston,  Ohio,  June  23. — Blackber- 
ries have  a full  crop  and  of  good  quality. 
Grapes,  where  sprayed,  are  good  and  oi 
fine  quality.  Peaches  are  very  poor.  Ap- 
ples have  from  half  to  one-third  of  a crop, 
but  are  looking  remarkably  well.  Even 
unsprayed  fruit  is  in  fine  condition,  but 
with  some  scab  in  places.  It  is  too  soon 
to  tell  what  the  codling  moth  -will  do. 
Fiuit  which  has  been  thoroughly  sprayed 
is  in  the  Unest  condition  it  has  been  tor 
years  past. — E.  M. 

Middleport,  Ohio,  June  22. — Apples  are 
looking  fine,  although  but  about  20  per 
cent  of  a crop  remains.  Nearly  everybody 
sprayed  this  season. — G.  E.  C. 

New  Albany,  Ohio,  June  20. — Raspber- 
ries bid  fair  and  grares  all  right  so  far. 
Plums  and  peaches  are  good,  and  apples 
the  best  in  years.  Have  had  a very  dry 
time  which  has  caused  all  fruit  to  drop 
badly.— C.  E.  D.  

Oklahoma. 

Fay,  Okla.,  June  24. — The  prospects 
this  year  are  very  poor  for  fruit,  on  ac- 
count of  the  drouth.  Have  a tew  apples, 
cherries  and  grapes.  No  peaches,  plums 
or  pears  to  speak  of.  Blackberries,  one- 
fourth  crop.  Potatoes  and  gardens  a tail- 
ore.  Small  grain  nearly  a failure,  v ery 
dry  and  hot.  Some  fruit  trees  dying. — 
C.  E.  S. 


on  orchards  under  eight  years  old  there 
is  not  more  than  15  per  cent  of  a crop 
with  an  acreage  of  about  300.  On  older 
orchards,  of  which  there  are  150  acres, 
there  is  25  per  cent  of  a crop.  Apples  are 
dropping  badly  in  unsprayed  orchards, 
and  out  of  the  450  acres  I don’t  think  loo 
acres  has  been  sprayed.  Pears,  25  acres, 
all  killed  by  March  freeze.  Peaches,  100 
acres,  all  killed.  Early  Harvest  and  Yel- 
low Transparent  apples  are  bringing  $1.50 
to  $3.00  per  barrel,  depending  on  quality. 
—I.  C.  M. 

Jackson,  Tenn.,  June  21. — Apples  have 
about  50  per  cent  of  a crop.  Early  Har- 
vest apples  are  good,  but  small  on  ac- 
count of  the  dry  weather. — W.  H.  R. 


Oregon. 

St  Johns,  Ore.,  June  20. — Raspberries 
and  blackberries  are  a good  crop.  Grapes 
are  full.  Prunes  are  short  on  account  ol 
cold  rains.  The  peach  crop  has  been  re- 
duced to  about  one-fourth  by  frost  and 
cold  rains.  Apples  are  just  medium  and 
are  falling  some.  Loganberries  are  very 
full,  but  in  need  of  rain.  Wind  north  and 
cold.  Columbia  river  very  high  and  all 
lower  docks  in  Portland  under  water  from 
backwater. — W.  H.  W. 

WHbur,  Ore,  June  21. — Prunes  have 
about  half  a crop.  Thirty  acres  here,  and 
fruit  brings  about  4 'Ac.  Peaches  light 
this  year,  60  acres.  Apples  set  well,  but 
not  manv  bearing,  although  1,700  planted. 
Peaches  and  pears  are  used  as  fillers  in 
the  orchards  that  have  been  set. — H.  J.  R. 


North  Carolina. 

Boonford,  N.  C.,  June  20. — Small  fruits 
are  full.  Apples  about  50  per  cent  in 
Yancy  County.  Dry  weather  is  causing 
apples  to  drop,  but  from  all  reports  crop 
will  average  50  per  cent.  Drouth  was 
broken  yesterday. — J.  B.  E. 

Saluda,  N.  C.,  June  26. — Grapes  are 
good;  plums  and  peaches  fair;  pears  are 
poor,  but  cherries  have  a good  crop.  Ap- 
ples have  only  50  per  cent  of  a crop,  and 
very  much  poorer  than  last  year.  Apples 
will"  be  the  poorest  this  year  in  the  his- 
tory of  western  North  Carolina,  and  all 
caused  by  the  drouth' — J.  C.  B. 

Tryon,  N.  C.,  June  IS. — Apples  have 
about  one-fourth  crop.  Excessive  drouth 
is  hurting  everything,  with  no  relief  in 
sight.  About  100  to  150  acres  of  grapes 
in  or  near  Tryon,  and  there  is  promise  of 
a fair  crop. — W.  B.  K 


Pennsylvania. 

Red  Hill,  Pa.,  June  20. — Berries  and 
grapes  have  a fair  crop.  Plums  and 
peaches  short.  Apples  short.  Hundreds 
of  orcnards  killed  by  San  Jose  scale.  Cod- 
ling moth  very  bad.  Some  few  new  or- 
chards being  planted.  People  generally 
disheartened  in  fruit  growing  on  account 
of  destroying  insects. — J.  H.  Z. 

Rhode  Island. 

Richard,  R.  I.,  June  24. — Prospects  are 
for  a small  crop  of  peaches  and  plums  and 
a moderate  crop  of  apples.  The  promise 
of  the  full  bloom  has  not  been  kept.  On 
many  orchards  almost  all  the  bloom  fell 
without  setting  In  others  about  half  the 
crop  remains,  while  a few  have  a full 
load. — H.  W.  H. 


Tennessee. 

Columbia,  Tenn.,  June  21. — The  follow- 
ing is  a fair  estimate  of  the  -acreage  and 
present  outlook  of  tlie  fruit  crop  of  this 
I county- — Mauray — which  is  said  to  contain 
1 more  orchards  than  any  other  county  in 


Wenatchee,  Wash.— The  estimates  for 
...  3y  are  as 

peaches. 


the  1911  crops  in  this  valley  arenas  fol- 


Virginia. 

Blackburg,  Va.,  June  19. — Apples  light 
to  fair.  General  average,  35  per  cent  of  a 
crop.  Foliage  and  fruit  free  from  disease. 
— S.  W.  F. 

Crozet,  Va.,  June  24. — Peaches  are  a 
failure  this  year,  on  the  low  elevations 
and  about  one-third  of  a crop  on  moun- 
tain coves.  Cherries  are  a failure.  Apples 
30  to  35  per  cent  of  a full  crop,  or  about 
one-third  of  last  year’s  crop.  Apples  are 
still  dropping.  Weather  exceedingly  dry. 
Only  one  night’s  rain  in  past  two  months 
and  situation  is  serious. — W.  W. 

Monroe,  Va.,  June  20. — Peaches  have 
about  5 per  cent  of  a crop,  and  apples 
about  4 0 per  cent.  The  orchards  have 
1 een  better  sprayed  than  ever  before.  The 
fruit  seems  to  be  practically  free  from 
fungus.  There  are  about  1,000  acres 
planted  to  fruit  in  this  vicinity,  mostly 
to  apples  and  peaches. — O.  B.  W. 

Roanoke,  Va.,  June  19. — Apples  drop- 
ped badly.  Poor  prospects.  We  have 
some  large  orchards  in  this  section.  The 
apple  crop  will  be  very  short  on  account 
of  the  dropping  soon  after  blooming. — 
J.  A.  J. 

Strasburg,  Va.,  June  20. — The  fruit  crop 
here  is  light.  Hail  ruined  much  of  the 
fruit.  All  varieties  of  apples  light,  except 
Ben  Davis  and  these  are  not  carrying  a 
full  crop.  Peaches  have  about  half  a 
crop.  Scale  under  control. — G.  H.  C. 

Waynesboro,  Va.,  June  18. — Grapes, 
100  per  cent:  plums  25  per  cent;  peaches 
75  per  cent;  apples  60  per  cent.  I have  a 
full  crop  in  my  orchard.  Waynesboro 
section  will  have  85  per  cent  crop;  Au- 
gusta County,  60  per  cent.  Fruit  very 
fine  quality.  I am  thinking  my  fruit  will 
be  extra  fine. — J.  C.  , 

Woedstock,  Va. — Berry  crop  is  light. 
Grapes  are  good  where  sprayed  for  rose 
bugs.  Trospects  good  for  a full  crop  ot 
peaches,  but  the  yellows  is  very  bad.  Ap- 
ples about  30  per  cent  of  a crop.  Bate 
frosts  and  dry  May  caused  a heavy  drop. 
Sprayed  apples  are  sticking  well,  atm 
more  spraying  being  done  each  yeaf; 
Probably  1,000  acres  in  apple  trees  in  tms 
section,  and  more  planting  every  year. 
Pear  crop  light. — N.  S. 

Washington. 

Colfax,  Wash. — Raspberries  and  black- 
berries have  a full  crop.  Plums  an 
prunes,  no  per  cent;  peaches,  S5  per  cent, 
apples,  70  per  cent  Cherries  are  ripen- 
ing and  look  good.  Apples  that  bore  a 
heavy  crop  last  year  are  barren  this  sea- 
son. Others  will  have  a full  crop. 
Peaches  look  fine  and  are  doing  wen. 

G.  W.  B. 


Waynesville,  X.  C . June  19. — Raspber-  1 the  state.  Apples  are  the  main  crop. 


and 


lows-  Apples,  1.4  00  cars; 
cars;'  other  fruits,  200  cars;  making  a to 
tal  of  2,000  cars  for  the  district. — E. 

West  Virginia.  „ , 

Romney,  W.  Va.,  June  19.— £el^£r- 
will  make  about  half  a crop.  Few  hear 
ing  apple  orchards  here,  and  the  i^SParm> 
be  light.  There  has  been  a heavy  drol 
on  apples,  due  no  doubt  to  a late  cold 
spell,  followed  by  six  weeks  drouth. 

P.  11. 
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Classified  Department 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

Brali  mas — Light 

Who  Broods  Light  Brahmas?  Tills  lino  of  stock 
i ought  to  be  popular  with  Fruit-Grower  readers.  Try 
an  ad  in  these  columns  If  you  breed  fine  Brahmas. 
Leghorns,  Buff 

IS,  C.  Buff  Leghorn  eggs,  $2.00,  $1.00  per  15. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Baldwin,  Keswick,  Iowa. 

Orpingtons — Black 

Single-Comb  black  Orpingtons.  Winners  and  layers. 
The  best  for  farm  or  city  lot;  eggs,  $2  per  15.  Roy  E. 
Todd,  Box  F,  Marlon,  Iowa. 

Orpingtons — S.  C.  Buff 

Sfngle-Comb  Buff  Orpingtons.  Eggs  from  choice 
stock.  Write  for  mating  list.  Bargains  in  breeding 
birds  after  June  1.  Howe  & Cutler,  DeWitt,  Mich. 

My  prize  winners,  S.  (’.  Buff  Orpingtons  speak  for 
themselves.  They  arc  certainly  beauties.  Great  winter 
layers.  Eggs  for  sale.  J.  W.  Price.  Box  65,  Attica,  O. 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons.  Eggs  $1.50  to  $4  setting, 
from  utility  and  prize  matings.  Stock  for  sale.  Write 
wants.  Major  Griffin.  Glenword.  Ind. 

Orpingtons — White 

Why  Kellerstrass  White  Orpingtons?  My  folder  tells 
you;  describes  this  great  breed,  and  gives  egg  prices 
that  will  interest  you.  W.  C.  Snyder,  Bunceton,  Mo. 
Plymouth  Rocks 

The  Big  4 — Rocks.  Buff,  Columbian  Partridge  and 
Silver  Penciled,  winners  at  Richmond,  Washington  and 
Hagerstown,  New  Berlin.  Early  hatched  cockerels  and 
pullets  for  sale.  Dave  Jardine,  Staunton,  Va. 

Plymouth  Rocks — Barred 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock  cockerels  that  scored  90  and 
up.  under  Judge  Coleman,  for  sale.  Eggs,  $3  and 
S'l. 50  per  15.  Frank  S.  Culp.  Butler,  Ohio. 

Plymouth  Rocks — Buff 

Foy’s  Buff  Rocks — Six  firsts,  two  shows;  seven  minor 
prizes.  Eggs  $2  per  15.  Excellent  layers:  large,  vigor- 
ous. Write  for  quantity  price.  J.  E.  Foy,  Goodland, 

Ind. 

Buff  Rocks.  Some  good  breeding  birds  at  bargain 
prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  free  circulars 
and  show  records.  All  eggs  one-half  price.  E.  A. 
Meyers,  Route  9.  Mt.  Sterling,  111. 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Fertile  eggs  for  hatching,  s!  C.  IT  L Reds,  De 
- Graff  strain.  Good  layers.  $1.50  per  15.  Mrs.  Henry 
Ha llauer,  Seymour.  Mo. 

Single-Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Have  been  breed- 
ing  a laying  strain  for  four  years.  Eggs,  $5  and  $3 
for  15.  E.  L.  Snyder,  Jacksonville.  111. 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Better  layers,  red- 
dei  Reds  is  our  hobby.  Egg  circular  ready.  Send  for  it. 
Clias.  I.entz,  Atchison.  Kan. 

Miscellaneous  Poultry 

Walnut  Grove  Poultry  Yards.  Breeders  for  sale. 
Barred  Rocks  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  Also  eggs.  Julia 
E.  Wise.  New  Market.  Iowa. 


* ‘ Ducks 

Indian  Runner  ducks,  penciled  fawn  and  white; 
white  eggs.  Stock  for  sale.  Write  your  wants.  G.  W. 
Gibbons,  Hadley,  111. 

Mammoth  Pekin  duck  eggs,  11  for  $1;  100  for  $6; 
from  110-egg  strain.  Hutchins  Bros.,  Pulaski,  N.  Y., 

Route  6. 

Indian  Runner  Duck  eggs,  $1.00  per  13;  $5.00  per  100. 
Mrs.  A.  IT.  Baldwin.  Keswick,  Iowa. 

Geese 


Toulouse  and  White  China  geese  eggs,  $3  per  12; 
Mallard  duck,  $1  per  11.  All  varieties  of  exhibition 
Wyandot tes,  $1.50  per  15.  Stock  reasonable.  Mahaney 
Bros..  Winterrowd,  111.  


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

No  crop  failure  possible.  Would  it  not  seem  good 
to  you  to  be  sure  of  a full  crop  every  year?  Our  irri- 
gated Gulf  Coast  land  insures  you  a 100  per  cent  crop 
every  year.  We  have  the  greatest  proposition  in 
Texas,  or  the  South.  Why  not  live  by  the  sea,  in  the 
i finest  climate  in  the  world;  no  heat,  no  cold.  Band 
suitable  for  oranges,  other  fruits,  or  any  crop  that  does 
well  in  fine,  rich  soil.  Orange  orchards  are  selling 
here  for  $1,000  per  acre.  We  will  sell  you  the  land  on 
easy  terms  from  $65  to  $100  per  acre.  Think  of  it, 
irrigated  land  at  this  price.  It  will  soon  double  in 
value.  We  want  you  to  come  down  and  look  it  over. 
Don’t  delay.  Our  private  palace  car  will  take  you 
there  from  Kansas  City,  the  third  Wednesday  of 
every  month.  Excursion  rates.  No  charge  for  berths 
and  palace  car  service.  Write  today  for  further  par- 
ticulars.  Bailey  Land  Co.,  Box  143-B,  Clarinda,  la. 

Soutnern  Delaware,  the  market  garden  of  the  East. 
Within  seven  houis  of  twenty  million  people.  Possesses 
every  feature  calculated  to  make  wealth,  health  ard 
happiness.  Fitly  choice  farms  at  right  prices  and 
terms.  Ten  miles  from  Atlantic  Ocean  and  a short 
distance  from  t lie  new  $2,000,000  highway  given  the 
stale  by  General  Du  Pont.  The  largest  orchard  in 
Delaware,  within  ten  minutes'  walk  of  our  office.  Write 
us.  Gonwell  Bios.,  Milton.  Delaware. 

A tine  section  of  land  for  sale  in  Clay  Co.,  III.;  all 
in  cultivation,  except  200  acres  of  fine  16-year  apple 
orchard.  The  section  is  surrounded  by  hedge  fence, 
also  cross-fenced  with  wire  and  hedge.  Two  sets  of 
improvements.  The  apple  crop  one  year  netted  an  in- 
V come  of  $16,000.00.  This  fine  farm  will  be  sold  at  a 
sacrifice.  A fine  show  for  a crop  of  apples  this  year. 
For  further  information,  write  W.  E.  Jones,  Lincoln, 
i Illinois. 

Go  to  Southwestern  Washington  where  land  is  cheap, 
where  ten  acres  makes  a farm;  no  irrigation  needed; 
no  blizzards,  cyclones,  nor  drouths.  On  the  Pacific 
slope  our  climate  is  unsurpassed;  plenty  of  good  hunt- 
ing and  fishing;  cheap  fuel,  coal  and  wood;  dairying, 
poultry  raising,  fruit  growing  and  gardening  pay.  For 
views  and  information  gathered  through  Southwestern 
Washington  Development  Association,  address  Portland 
Commercial  Club.  Portland,  Oregon. 

For  Sale  or  Lease — Crescent  Beach  twent-acre  or- 
chard, situated  on  beautiful  bays  in  the  famous  Flat- 
head  Lake  fruit  belt.  In  splendid  condition;  yields 
large  annual  crops  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches, 
prunes,  cherries  and  small  fruit;  finest  climate  in  the 
world.  Easy  terms.  Other  choice  fruit  tracts  and 
splendid  business  opening.  Descriptive  folder  sent  on 
application  to  R.  A.  Rollins.  Rollins,  Mont. 


Ideal  stock  and  fruit  farm  in  Taney  Co..  Mo.  No 
sheep  diseases,  stock  winters  on  the  range,  plowing  in 
February;  460  acres,  20  orchard,  40  tillage,  160  pas- 
ture.  Iloiise,  barn,  smoke  and  spring  house;  well 
watered  Valuable  timber,  pays  more  than  for  taxes 
arid  improvements.  Three  miles  from  R.  R.  at  Hol- 
lister;  $15  per  acre.  J.  E.  Burbank,  Malden,  Mass. 

Shenandoah  Valley  Orchards  and  fainting  lands 
the  hearl  of  the  apple  belt  of  the  Shenandoah  Valh 
The  Frederick  County  Realty  Co.,  Stephens  City,  V 
ginia. 


the: 

.-FRIEND 

Keeps  flies  and  all 
insects  and  pests  off 
animals  — in  barn  or  pas- 
ture— longer  than  any  imi- 
tation. Used  and  endorsed 
since  1885  by  leading  dairy- 
men and  farmers. 

$1  worth  saves  $20.00 

__U1  - in  milk  and  flesh  on  each 

cow  in  a single  season.  Cures  sores,  stops  itching 
ir-ii  p^?vents  infection.  Nothing  better  for  galls. 
n.1113  lice  and  mites  in  poultry  houses. 

SRNn  ^ your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  for 
Jr  D enough  Shoo  - Fly  to  protect  200 
cows,  and  our  J*  - tube  gravity  sprayer  without 
extra  charge.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory.  Write 
ror  Booklet,  free.  Special  terms  to  agents. 

Shoo-FIy  Mfg.  Co..  Depl  31  1310  N.  10th  St..  Philada. 

Editor  knows  from  experience  that  Shoo-FIy  is  O.  K. 


Tako  advantage  of  present  conditions  and  get  located 
right.  Bargains  in  fruit  farms,  10  ncies  up;  also  com- 
I inatlon  farms.  Fruit  crop  goes  with  some  of  these.  If 
sold  In  July.  Apples  will  ring  big  money,  good  crop  In 
sight  In  this  famous  district.  «e:ul  for  price  list.  Fred- 
ricks Realty  Company,  .Springdale,  Washington  County, 
Ark. 

California  farm  of  6^0  ;;<tcs,  will  sell  one- half  hi 
forty -acre  lots  or  in  whole,  to  raise  means  to  Improve 
balance.  Brice  $10  to  $20  per  acre.  Terms  easy.  No  ! 
sunstrokes,  eaithquakes,  cyclones,  blizzards  or  hurri- 
canes; water  to  irrigate  by  streams  and  springs.  Land 
is  suitable  to  apples,  pears,  cherries;  all  small  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Geo.  C.  &t.  Louis,  Auberry,  Fresno 
Co.,  California. 

Texas  School  Lands.  Over  1.000.000  acres  for  sale  by 
the  state;  you  can  buy  640  acres  at  $2  an  acre;  pay  $32 
cash  and  balance  after  40  years;  fine  farming  and  fruit 
land  and  healthy  climate.  For  further  Information  send 
6 cents  postage.  Investor  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  79,  San  An- 
tonio, Tex. 

Oregon  Information — For  autnenuc  detailed  infor- 
mation concerning  fruit  growing,  dairying,  general 
fanning,  manufacturing  and  business  opportunities  in 
any  part  of  Oregon,  address  Portland  Commercial 
Club,  Room  GOD,  Portland.  Oregon. 

Cash  for  your  farm  or  business.  1 bring  buyers  and 
seller  together.  No  matter  where  located,  if  you  want 
to  buy,  sell  or  exchange  any  kind  of  property,  any- 
where, address  Frank  P.  Cleveland,  994  Adams  Express 

Building.  Chicago,  111. 

Farm  Wanted.  We  have  direct  buyers.  Don’t  pay 
commissions.  Write,  describing  property,  naming  low- 
est price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  property 
free.  American  Investment  Association,  20  Palace  bldg., 

Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Alvin,  Texas,  the  commercial  center  of  the  success- 
ful orange,  fig,  strawberry  and  truck  district  of  the 
Texas  gulf  coast;  soil  rich,  climate  delightful  and 
location  unexcelled.  Correspondence  solicited.  E.  C. 

£ J.  F.  Webster. 

Our  Fruit  Leads  the  world’s  .markets.  I have  fruit 
land  for  sale  close  to  the  city  of  Enderby,  in  the  world- 
famous  Okanagan  Valley.  For  full  information,  appl.v 
to  Bernard  Rosoman,  Enderby,  British  Columbia, 

Canada.  

two  Propositions — Twenty  acres.  North  Yakima. 
Wash;  under  the  Tieton  project.  One  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  near  Bridgeport,  Wash.  If  looking  for  a 
good  but,  address  Winn  Kettinger,  Bridgeport,  Wash. 
Box  104. 

Attention,  caroenter:  Will  take  a five-room  bunga- 

low  in  partial  payment  on  a tract  of  choice  fruit  and 
truck  land  in  suburbs  of  Houston,  Texas;  all  or  partly 
planted,  as  desiied;  balance  terms.  Address  owner, 
E.  F.  Edmondson,  Pern.  Ia 


Renowned  Fruit  Land,  mainly  Shenandoah  Valley, 
apple  ridge  limestone;  80  acres;  50  orchard,  30 
white  oak  timber.  Address  “Private  Box,’’  N.  Kent 
St..  Winchester,  Va. 

Farms  for  Homeseekers,  California  and  Oiegon.  New 
country.  Farming,  fruit,  stockraising,  dairying,  home- 
steads. Free  booklet.  L.  F.  Curtis,  ComT,  N.  C.  O. 
Ry..  Reno.  Nev. 

Oklahoma  farm  for  sale — 160  acres  in  Lincoln  Coun- 
ty, one  mile  from  station;  no  trade.  For  particulars 
address  Mrs.  Nettie  Kaserman,  Route  9.  Waco,  Tex. 

A thrifty  commercial  orchard,  four  years  old;  1,500 
tiees  and  grain  farm  in  famous  Portales  Valley,  New 
Mexico.  A uargain.  Box  22-L  Corvallis,  Ore. 

Unbiased  information  about  lands  by  best  posted  man 
in  Texas  Gulf  Toast  Country.  Have  no  lands  to  sell. 
Write  me.  J.  W.  Canada.  Houston.  Texas. 

Western  New  York  Farms.  100  to  choose  from,  close 
to  principal  markets.  Attractive  prices.  Interlaken 
Realty  Co..  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

Cash  for  property,  any  kind,  anywhere.  If  you  want 
to  buy,  sell  or  exchange,  address  Northwestern  Business 
Agency.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Homes  in  Healthy  West  Florida,  $20  per  acre.  Pa  it 
pay  in  crops.  “Facts  About  Florida”  free.  W.  S. 
Reeve.  Pensacola.  Fla. 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance.  Virginia  grass  and  fruit 
farms  a specialty.  Clias.  E.  Ellison  & Sons,  Waynes- 
boro. Virginia. 

For  information  about  low-priced  homes,  write  to 
Henry  Merrill,  Box  35,  Rock  Branch,  Harnett  County, 
Nortli  Carolina. 

Eighty  acres,  near  railway,  improved;  1,000  fruit 
trees.  Friee  $600.  R L.  Workman.  Evert  on.  Ark. 

DOGS  A*'D  PET  STOCK 

Guinea  Pigs — Best  pets,  solid  colors,  pair  $1.50  to 
$2.00:  managing  pamphlet,  15c.  Warren  Fluck,  East 
Gieenville.  Pa. 

Fifty  Collie  puppies  from  registered  stock,  $5  up: 
20  P.  dog,  hare  and  poultry  catalogue;  stamp.  Failing 
Poultry  Farm.  La  Fargeville,  N.  Y. 

TYPEWRITERS 

Largest  stock  of  Typewriters  in  America.  All  makes. 
Underwoods,  L.  C.  Smiths,  Remingtons,  etc.,  % to  Vz 
mfrs.  prices  (many  less).  Rented  anywhere,  applying 
rent  on  price.  Write  for  catalogue  119.  Typewriter 
Emporium  (Est.  1892),  92-94  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

Position  Wanted — Manager  of  large  farm  or  orchard 
tiact.  competent  to  take  entire  charge;  understand 
oichard  work  from  nursery  to  shipping  fruit  and  man- 
ufacture cider,  vinegar  and  other  fruit  products.  Have 
handled  several  large  tracts.  Present  contract  expires 
soon.  Address  Box  1277,  care  The  Fruit-Grower. 

Nurseryman,  eight  years  in  Pacific  coast  orchard  and 
nursery  work.  Would  like  to  hear  from  syndicate 
planting  acre  tracts.  Can  help  in  sales  office  depart- 
ment- Address  Taylor.  Box  S.  Bryn  Mawr.  Washington. 

HELP  WANTED 

Working  Manager  Wanted  for  apple  orchard  land 
selling  \\itl\  five-. sear  development.  Expert  horticultur- 
ist, understanding  handling  men,  economical  results, 
clearing  timber  and  planting  to  bearing.  Opportunity 
for  enterprising  worker  with  business  ability  to  make 
record  and  advance  with  established  responsible  con- 
cern; large  holding,  best  Missouri  fruit  land.  Address 
Brooke.  54  W.  Randolph  St  , Chicago. 

LIVE  STOCK 

Milch  Goats — Swiss  and  Spanish  breeds.  G.  H. 
Wirkershflirt.  12-M  St.  Francis  ave  . W’diRa.  Kansas. 

NURSERY  STOCK,  FLOWERS.  PLANTS.  ETC. 

Peonies,  20  cents,  each.  Festiva  Maxima.  Finest 
while  Golden  Harvest,  sea  shell  outer  petals,  inner 
golden  cream.  Rosea  frangrnns,  beautiful  rose  color. 
Poet's  Narcissus,  25  cents  dozen.  Eliza  Snyder,  Mo- 
weaqua.  111.  “The  Oaks.” 

California  Privet,  Catalpa  Speciosa,  Black  Locust, 
one  and  two  years.  Carolina  Poplar,  one  year.  Low 
prices,  freight  prepaid.  Emil  Pacatte,  Pierron,  111. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Free — •* Investing  for  Profit”  magazine.  Send  your 
name  and  I .till  mail  you  this  magazine  absolutely 
free.  Before  you  invest  a dollar  anywhere,  get  this 
magazine.  It  is  worth  $10  a copy  to  any  man  who  in- 
tends to  invest  $5  or  more  per  month.  Tells  you  how 
$1,000  can  grow  to  $22,000.  How  to  judge  different 
(lasses  of  investments,  the  real  power  of  your  money. 
This  magazine  six  months  free,  if  you  write  today.  IT. 
L.  Barber,  publisher,  R434,  20  W.  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago 

ro;  tuit: — v,nj  90-Larre!  hydraulic  cider  pi  ess.  made 
by  the  Hydraulic  Press  Manufacturing  Company,  Mt. 
Gilead,  Ohio,  including  one  5,000-gallon  cider  tank 
and  four  8x4  vinegar  generators,  all  as  good  as  new, 
only  been  used  one  month.  Address  R.  II.  Woodrum, 
Roanoke.  Va. 

Persons  easily  poisoned  with  poison  oak  should  keep 
on  hand  a bottle  of  Oak-Ease,  preventive  and  cure. 
Sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  50c. 
A.  L.  Pierce,  Louisiana.  Mn. 

For  Sale — I car  load  Climax  one-sixth  bushel  peach 
baskets,  half  price;  our  trees  killed.  U.  G.  Albert. 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

For  Sale — Cyphers  incubator;  390-egg  capacity;  fine  j 
condition.  Price  $15.00.  Address  Mrs.  De  Bord,  Good-  ) 
13.111,  Mr.  | 


Every  Fruit  Grower  Should 


Have  This  Great  Book 


Don’t  waste  your  time  trying  to  solve  problems  which  others  have 
already  figured  out.  You  can  learn  very  quickly  what  are  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  handling  your  orchard,  fighting  bugs,  cultivating,  prun- 
ing, packing  and  marketing  your  fruit,  in  The  Fruit-Growers  Guide-Book. 

This  handy  reference  book  has  already  had  a remarkably  heavy  sale, 
and  is  well  recommended  by  all  who  have  seen  it.  Here  is  what  a few 
practical  fruit  men  have  to  say  about  it. 

Contains  Many  Useful  Hints — I find 
The  Fruit-Growers  Guide-Book  very 
valuable,  as  there  are  a great  many 
useful  hints  and  suggestions  in  it. — 
A.  McAuley,  Mgr.  H.  R.  Edwards  Fruit 
Farm,  Ohio. 

The  Book  He  Needed — I am  just  in 
receipt  of  The  Fruit-Growers  Guide- 
Book.  I have  read  a portion  of  it  and 
find  that  it  is  exactly  the  book  I have 
been  in  need  of  for  a long  time. — 
Leon  D.  Munger,  “Munger’s  Star  Or- 
chard,” Wash. 

Gets  Right  to  the  Point — I think  the 
Guide-Book  gets  right  down  to  the 
point  every  -time,  and  explains  things 
so  clearly  that  even  a novice  in  fruit- 
growing can  understand.  The  Guide- 
Book  has  made  a lot  of  things  clear  to 
me  that  I have  failed  to  find  in  the 
writings  of  other  learned  men. — Geo. 
W.  Campbell,  Texas. 

What  One  of  the  Authors  of  “Fruit- 
Growing  in  Arid  Regions”  says — I have 
gone  over  this  pretty  thoroughly,  and 
feel  safe  in  saying  it  is  one  of  the 
most  reliable  books  that  I have  seen, 
written  especially  for  the  practical 
fruit  grower. — O.  B.  Whipple,  Horti- 
culturist, Montana  Exp.  Sta. 

If  this  book  is  helping  others,  it  will  surely  help  you,  and  when  the 
above  practical  men  recommend  it,  you  may  be  assured  that  this  book  will 
be  a good  thing  for  you. 

It  contains  nearly  300  pages  of  reading  matter,  which  tells  you  what 
to  do  and  how  and  when  to  do  it.  It  is  handsomely  illustrated  and  printed 
on  a good  quality  of  book  paper 

The  price  of  this  book,  handsomely  bound  in  golden-brown  cloth,  is 
$1.00,  postpaid. 

We  can  also  furnish  this  hook  printed  from  same  plates,  hut  on  a 
lighter  paper  and  with  paper  binding,  at  50c,  postpaid. 

Send  in  your  remittance  at  once  and  secure  a copy  of  The  Fruit-Grow- 
ers Guide-Book.  Address 

The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Renew  Your  Subscription  Now 

Quite  a number  of  subscriptions  have  expired  during  the  past  several 
months,  and  have  not  as  yet  beemrenewed.  Inspect  the  date  tag  on  the 
wrapper  in  which  your  paper  is  mailed.  It  will  show  the  month  and  year 
with  which  your  subscription  expired.  If  your  time  is  out,  send  renewal  at 
once,  for  you  cannot  afford  to  miss  the  valuahle«and  handsome  editions 
which  we  are  preparing  for  the  remainder  of  1911.  Here  are  the  special 
subjects  which  will  be  covered  from  now  on: 

AUGUST — Fruit  Packing. 

SEPTEMBER — The  Farmer’s  Autuomobile. 

OCTOBER — House  Building. 

NOVEMBER — Orchard  Heating. 

DECEMBER — Marketing  Fruits. 

Every  one  of  these  editions  ought  to  be  worth  the  price  of  a year’s 
subscription  to  anyone  interested  in  growing  fruit,  and  for  1912  we  intend 
to  make  The  Fruit-Grower  even  better  than  ever  before 

Regular  subscription-rates  are  $1.00  a year,  three  years  $2.00,  and  five 
years  $3.00. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR  JULY  AND  AUGUST 

If  you  will  send  remittance  during  July  or  August  of  $3.00  for  five 
years’  subscription,  we  will  send  you  free,  prepaid,  a cloth-bound  volume 
of  The  Fruit-Growers  Guide-Book 

If  you  will  send  remittance  of  $2.00  for  a three-year  subscription,  we 
will  send  you  free,  postpaid,  a paper-bound  volume  of  The  Fruit-Growers 
Guide-Book. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  renew  your  subscription  at  regular  rate,  and 
secure* a copy  of  the  valuable  book  without  charge.  Send  in  your  remit- 
tance now. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Do  You  Want  Crop  Reports  Three  Times  a Month 

We  wish  to  again  call  attention  to  the  special  crop  bulletin  service 
which  we  are  offering  readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower.  Crop  reports  will  ap- 
pear on  the  first  of  the  month  as  usual,  in  each  edition  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  and  you  may  also  secure  additional  crop  reports  on  the  10th  and 
20th  of  each  month  by  subscribing  to 

THE  FRUIT  GROWERS  CROP  AND  MARKET  BULLETIN 

This  special  service  has  been  inaugurated  solely  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers  and  this  bulletin  will  be  sent  only  to  Fruit-Grower  readers  who 
send  in  50c  for  a year’s  subscription  to  the  Crop  and  Market  Bulletin,  or 
we  will  accept  for  a year’s  subscription  a remittance  of  25c  and  the  names 
of  five  friends  or  neighbors  who  are  interested  in  fruit  growing.  We  aim 
to  charge  only  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  securing  and  printing  these,  re- 
ports. If  you  want  this  special  Crop  Report  Service,  send  remittance  at 
once,  so  that  yon  will  receive  the  bulletins  commencing  with  the  edition 
of  July  10th.  Address 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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••Queenle"Stan..I.Mallcek, 

North  Redwood.  Minn. 


•'Evangeline."  Gladys 
Houx,  Marshall.  Mo. 


•’Ned."  George  & Ruby 
Kobelin.  Huntley.  Mont. 


•Sparkle,"  Eloise  Sav- 
age, Watertown,  S.  D. 


•Bonnie”  Amyle  Kaler,  “Frttzle.”  Marie  <S  Margie 
( Hidden.  Ia.  Parker,  WilUamsfleld,  111. 


"Billie."  Hazel  McMar- 
lln.  DeSmet.  S.  D. 


•‘Don,”  Olive 
International 


. Nick."  Marcella  Con- 
ley, Ionia.  Iowa. 


_ eauty,”  Bertram  Eld- 
ridge,  Bradford,  III. 


33  PONIES 


AND  THE  BOYS  AND 
GIRLS  WHO  GOT  THEM 


Notice  we  print  the  photographs,  names  and  complete  addresses  of  the  whole  33  P°"‘“ 
(count  them)  and  the  boys  and  girls  who  won  them,  which  we  wouldn  t dare  do  if  it  »asn i t ti 
we  give  away  real  live  Shetland  Ponies  and  outfits.  If  you  write  these  boys  and  girls  (be  sure 
-nck.se  a two-cent  stamp  for  reply)  they  will  tell  you  how  lovely  their  pomes  are,  how  easi  y they 
won  them  and  how  fairly  we  treated  them.  None  of  these  boys  or  girls  can  compete  for  Major 
Patsy”  (whom  we  are  going  to  give  to  you  or  some  other  boy  or  girl  as  explained  be  ) 
we  wouldn’t  want  any  one  child  to  win  two  ponies  and  it  gives  you  a much  better  chance  to  get  him. 

With  Complete  Out- 
fit Shown  Below 

If  you  want  us  to  give  you  a pony  and  have  your  picture  printed  here  next  time  riding ;h\“  howtoTe'- 

ners,  don’t  fail  to  send  us  your  name  and  address  today  and  we  will  tell  you  more  about  M J R more 

come  a contestant  for  him.  We  can’t  send  you  a pony  unless  you  send  us  your  name  and  address.  W h 
ponies  than  any  other  publisher  in  the  United  States  and  we  are  going  to  give  away  a lot  more.  We  want : g V 

“Its  so  «...  we  cJju*  comply  covet  a page  this  size  with  little  pictures  like  these  ou 

page.  If  you  haven’t  a Shetland  Pony  yet  and  want  one,  the  sooner  you  send  us  your  name  and  addr  , ■ b of  ^ 

will  stand  of  having  us  give  you  “MAJOR  PATSY”  the  very  next  pony  we  are  going  to  give  away  to  you 


ANOTHER  PONY  FREE 

, a* • u:. 


“Major  Patsy” 

is  a dandy  three-year-old 
spotted  pony,  43  inches 
high  and  .weighs  about 
350  pounds.  He  looks  like 
the  ponies  y9U  see  with 
circuses  and  just  exactly 
as  pretty  and  cute  and 
..mart.  We  selected  him 
at  the  famous  Heyl  Pony 
Farm,  Washington,  111., 
where  there  are  hundreds 
of  the  finest  kind  of  Shet- 
land Ponies.  He  dearly 
loves  children  and  is  the 
dandiest  chum  you  could 
possibly  desire.  He  can 
haul  a wagon -load  ot 
youngsters  along  at  a 
merry  clip.  If  y°u  send 
us  your  name  and  get  I11™ 
everybody  in  town  will 
envy  you.  And  you  would 
be  the  happiest  child  alive 

If  “Major  Patsy”  was  yours. 

Think  of  the  fine  times  you 
can  have  taking  your  friends 
driving  all  around.  Read  this 
page  through  carefully  and 
then  send  your  name  and  ad- 
dress to  us  at  once. 


WOULDN’T  YOU  LIKE  TO  DRIVE  TO  SCHOOL  IN  THIS  OUTFIT? 


The  Outfit 

And  best  of  all  we  send 
free  with  "Major  Pats)’’ 
the  complete  Pony  Outfit 
as  you  see  it  in  the  pic- 
ture. The  pony-wagon  is 
just  the  best  we  could  buy 
for  our  purpose.  We  have 
given  away  so  many  that 
we  know  exactly  what 
kind  most  boys  and  girls 
like.  The  hand- 
some black  harness  with 
nickel  trimmings  looks  just 
fine  on  “Major  Patsy.” 
No  child,  no  matter  how- 
rich  his  parents  may  be, 
owns  a more  desirable 
pony  outfit  than  this  one 
which  we  are  going  to  send 
free  and  pay  all  freight 
and  express  charges.  This 
is  surely  the  best  chance 
you  ever  had  to  get  a 
Shetland  Pony,  so  if  you 
haven’t  one  and  would  like 
to  have  us  give  you  this 
one  send  us  your  name 
and  address  right  now. 


•Spotty,"  Mildred  Etter 
Madelia.  MUm. 


•Major  Patsy”  for  you 
or  Home  other  child. 


"Brownie,”  Twylah  Hart, 
R.  1,  Sidney,  O. 


•.Mac,”  Ruth  Mead, 
Slater,  Mo. 


ready,"  George  Cooper, 

St.  Cloud,  Minn. 


*\JauK,”  Bernice  Harvey 
Creston,  la. 


•Trixie,  Frank  Harri- 
Billings,  Mont. 


DON’T  LET  ANYONE  PERSUADE  Y00  THAT  YOU  CANNOT  GET  IT 

™ “ ***  ® • ..nnifonnorf  ill  In  nf  l»nr  mil  f Off  G (1(1 


•Fairy,”  Lawrence  Ulrich 
Rosemount.  Minn. 


Don’t  let  anyone  persuade  you  that  you  cannot * , , , ,,s  t s is  different  from  others.  We  are  publishers  of  The  Farmer, 

let  that  discourage  you  because  our  plan  conducting  pottuy  cont  st  ain^r^^n^^^  ^^^^^  knows  of  Web5  publishing  Corn- 

Farmer’s  Wife  and  Poultry  Herald.  The  Banker  or • Postmaste  y row  afford  to  give  away  so  „iany  ponies.  Our  contests 
pany,  one  of  the  largest  publishing  houses  in  the  United  States,  so  PATSY”  and  have  him  to  drive  to  school  and  everywhere*  We 
are  very  short  and  you  or  some  other  boy  or  girl  will 1 get  ’ ^MAJOB . PATS*  n^y“  anted  one.  which  shows  you  how  fair  and 

never  heard  of  one  of  these  boys  or  girls  to  whom  we (gave 1 Ponies  until I they  wrote  i^  „ ,,,  be  sent  without  one  cent  of  cost 

square  our  pony  contests  are  and  that  no  matter  where  the  dinner  lives,  mmuk  ’ 


If  vou  have  been  unsuccessful  In  other  contests  don’t 
- y • - -A* We  are  publishers  of  The  Farmer, 


Laddie,”  Robbie  F.  Not- 
tou.  Nashua.  Ia. 


SEND 


YOUR  NAME  TODAY  Out  and  Sign  this  Coupon  or  Copy  on  a Postal  Card  and  Mail  Today,..--. 


Our  ponies  are  given  away  so 
quickly  that  you  will  stand  a better 
chance  to  get  this  one  If  you  sit  right 
down  and  write  us  a letter  or  a postal 
card  or  send  the  coupon  opposite 
filled  out  with  your  name  and  address 
(either  way  will  be  all  right).  The 
work  we  require  you  to  do  to  become 
a contestant  for  “Major  Patsy"  is 
something  that  any  boy  or  girl  who 
could  drive  a pony  can  do.  and  any 
*hild  who  becomes  a contestant  will 
vln  a fine  prize,  even  if  they  fall  to 
win  “Major  Patsy”  which  is  the 
best  prize  of  all. 


• THE  FARMER’S  WIFE,  326  Webb  Bldg.,  St.  Paul  Minn. 

1 Please  send  me  Certificate  ol  Entry,  and  pictures  of 
I tell  me  how  to  take  care  ot  Shetland  Ponies  and  feed  them, 
i land  Pony  and  want  to  own  •■  Major  Patsy. 


•Major  Patsy"  and 
I haven’t  any  Shet- 


Name. 


Every  Contestant  a Prize  Winner 

All  contestants  will  surely  get  a 
prize  of  their  own  choosing  from  a 
list  which  we  will  send  you.  Besides 
the  Pony  Outfit  and  Twenty-five 
Grand  Prizes  we  shall  offer  Gold 
Watches.  Base  Ball  Outfits.  Gold 
Bracelets.  Fountain  Pens.  Hand  Bags. 
Flash  Lights,  Rifles.  Shot  Guns  and 
dozens  of  other  desirable  prizes.  If 
you  become  an  enrolled  contestant  in 
this  Pony  Contest  you  can’t  lose. 
But  don’t  let  anyone  persuade  you 
that  you  can’t  win  “Major  Patsy’ 
because  you  have  the  same  chance 
as  any  other  child. 


Derby,”  A.  Fitzsimmons. 
Prairie  du  Chicn.  Wls. 


BE  SURE  TO  ADDRESS  YOUR 
POSTAL  CARD  OR  ENVELOPE 


THE  FARMERS  WIFE 


32  6 WEBB  BUILDING 
SAINT  PAUL,  MINNESOTA 


Mischief."  Orville  Himle 
Montevideo,  Minn. 


"Bob”  John  B.  Corn,  Jr. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 


“Dandy,”  Grace  Bur- 
rows. Delano.  Minn. 


’Bess,”  Wllferd  Dearchs, 
R.  1.  Burt.  Ia. 


“Jim,”  Joey  Edwards. 
Urtlainpron.  KaS- 


Prluce, " Nor rls  N u paon , ' ^ „ere  given  away  j»S 
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Now  is  the  Time  to  Buy  at 

MORRISANIA 


No  Drouth  = No  Hot  Nights  = No  Crop  Failures 

MORRISANIA  is  not  only  an  ideal  place  to  grow  fruit, 
but  it  is  also  an  ideal  place  for  a home.  Climate  is 

delightful  and  a sound  night’s  sleep  is  assured  and  blankets  are  needed  every 
night.  If  you  are  looking  for  health,  happiness  and  prosperity  in  growing  fruit, 
you  should  arrange  to  see  Morrisania  now  and  select  a tract  before  they’re  all  sold. 


The  oldest  apple  trees  at  Morrisania  are  twenty-six 
(26)  years  old;  in  the  twenty  years  they  have  been  bear- 
ing, late  spring  frosts  have  caught  the  crop  only  once. 

The  past  four  seasons  have  been  the  worst  ever  known 
in  Colorado,  and  yet  Morrisania  has  harvested  three 
good  crops  of  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  the  crop  for  1911 
promises  to  be  the  best  the  place  has  ever  produced. 

Last  season,  1910,  the  highest  priced  apples  sold  by  the 
Grand  Junction  Fruit-Grower’s  Association  came  from 
Morrisania.  The  best  all-around  fruit  crop  in  Colorado 
in  1910  was  that  grown  at  Morrisania,  and  the  crop  for 
1911  is  better  than  last  year’s.  No  orchard  heaters  have 
ever  been  used  at  Morrisania,  nor  have  they  been  needed. 

Come  Out  and  See  MorrisarJc  Now 

We  started  out  to  sell  about  500  acres  of  this  land, 
reserving  the  remainder  for  our  own  use.  Over  200 
acres  have  been  sold  to  Fruit-Grower  subscribers,  and 
we  want  to  sell  the  remaining  tracts  this  summer  to 
persons  who  will  help  us  make  of  Morrisania  an  ideal 
fruit  growing  community.  This  land  sells  at  from  $150 
to  $300  per  acre — some  dandy  tracts  are  open  to  selec- 
tion at  $150,  but  you  must  come  soon  if  you  want  one 
of  them.  If  you  prefer,  we  will  plant  fruit  trees  for 
you  and  care  for  them  for  five  years  for  $400  per  acre, 
turning  the  orchard  over  to  you  with  a live  tree  at 
every  space. 

Bveryone  Likes  Morrisania 

Everyone  who  sees  Morrisania  agrees  that  it  is  an 
ideal  place  for  a home  and  for  growing  fruits  of  highest 
quality.  Prof.  Weldon,  of  the  Colorado  Experiment 

For  Beautiful  Illustrated  Booklet  Describing  Morrisania , or  for  Further  Particulars , Address 

James  M.  Irvine,  Editor  The  Fruit-Grower 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI  or  GRAND  VALLEY,  COLORADO 

p.  s. I can  refer  anyone  interested  in  Morrisania  to  any  one  of  the  following  persons,  who  know 'this  place  and  its  advantages.  Prof. 

Wendell  Paddock  Professor  of  Horticulture,  University  of  Ohio,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Dr.  W.  L.  Howard,  Professor  of  Horticulture,  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.  Mr.  W.  P.  Stark,  of  Stark  Bros.  Nurseries,  Louisiana,  Mo.  Mr.  Orlando  Harrison  of  J.  G.  Harrison’s  & Sons’  Nurseries, 
Berlin,  Md.  Prof.  E.  P.  Taylor,  Horticultural  Inspector,  Grand  Junction,  Colo.  H.  A.  Squires,  Orchardist,  Inza,  Mo.  Or,  if  you  prefer  to  write 
to  someone  who  has  invested  at  Morrisania,  I would  refer  you  to  the  following:  C.  E.  Shull,  H.  E.  Butler,  W.  D.  Detwiler,  W.  B.  Eames,  F.  M. 
Shull,  N.  M.  Staley,  all  at  Grand  Valley,  Co'lo.;  E.  M.  Wilson,  Louisiana,  Mo.;  F.  O.  Gustafson,  Galesburg,  111.;  A.  T.  Cooley,  Artesia,  N.  M.;  Dr. 
O.  Lyons  Denver  Colo.;  Fred’k.  Erickson  or  E.  S.  Seely,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

, Write  at  once  for  our  new  folder,  also  our  booklet,  each  handsomely  printed  in  colors,  showing  beautiful  photographic  views 
of  Morrisania,  and  ask  for  details  of  our  offer  of  “A  Free  Trip  to  Morrisania.” 


Morrisania’s  Great  Record 


Station,  recently  visited  our  orchard  and  after  seeing 
the  loaded  trees,  said:  “If  persons  who  want  high-grade 
fruit  land  could  see  your  spletidid  apple  crop,  and  then  could 
appreciate  what  a very  trying  season  we  have  had,  they 
would  k?iow  what  a wonderful  place  Morrisania  is,  in  be- 
ing free  from  frost  injury . ” You  will  like  Morrisania 
when  you  come  out — you  will  like  the  bluegrass  lawn, 
as  fine  as  in  any  park,  you  will  like  the  flowers,  both 
wild  and  cultivated,  which  grow  in  the  wildest  pro- 
fusion, you  will  like  our  alfalfa  and  our  timothy,  which 
grows  as  high  as  one’s  head;  you  will  like  our  small 
grains,  such  as  oats,  barley  and  wheat;  you  will  like 
our  fruits,  free  from  all  fungous  diseases,  and  which 
can  be  easily  protected  against  worms;  you  will  like 
our  garden  vegetables,  which  are  tender,  crisp  and 
sweet  as  they  can  be  only  when  water  is  applied  just 
when  needed;  you  will  like  the  climate  and  our  moun- 
tain scenery,  you  will  like  our  mountain  water — pure, 
soft  and  sparkling.  If  these  are  some  of  the  things  you 
want  in  a place  where  you  will  grow  fruits  and  make 
your  home,  you  should  see  Morrisania  now,  while  the 
railroads  are  making  low  rates  and  before  our  tracts 
are  sold. 

I don’t  want  you  to  take  my  word  for  these  things; 

I want  you  to  come  out  and  see  for  yourself.  We  have 
plenty  of  room  here  at  Morrisania,  and  will  take  good 
care  of  you  during  your  stay.  Our  railway  station  is 
Grand  Valley,  Colo.,  on  main  line  of  both  Denver  & 

Rio  Grande  and  Colorado  Midland  railways.  We  will 
meet  you  at  the  station  at  any  time.  If  you  want  a 
tract  of  high-class  fruit  land  at  a reasonable  price,  or  if 
some  member  of  your  family  needs  the  benefit  of  Colo- 
rado’s health-giving  climate,  you  should  come  out  at  I 
once. 


ARVESTING  PEAR  CROP 


How  They  Pick,  Pack  and  Get  the  Fruit 
Ready  For  Shipment  on  Pacific  Coast 


Probably  there  are  comparatively 
. few  consumers  of  pears  who  have  ever 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  or  know- 
ing just  how  the  fruit  is  handled  by 
growers  or  corporations.  The  number 
of  men  and  women,  the  equipment 
and  methods  of  handling  the  fruit 
would  be  an  eye-opener  to  the  average 
person.  This  article  will  deal  with  the 
methods  used  in  the  Rogue  River  coun- 
try. Not  that  this  is  the  only  pear- 
growing section  of  the  Northwest,  as 
there  are  many  other  sections  that 
are  producers  of  fine  pears,  but  here 
growers  have  been  in  this  business 
longer  than  those  of  the  other  districts 
and  have  gained  a world-wide  reputa- 
tion for  their  product.  With  them 
pear  growing  and  shipping  has  be- 
come a fine  art.  No  pears  are  can- 
ned. Everything  that  will  do  to  put 
in  a pack  is  shipped  fresh.  The  sea- 
son here  this  year  opens  about  the 
first  of  August  with  the  Bartletts  and 
will  close  with  the  Winter  Nelis  some- 
time in  October.  This  giv.es  a long 
harvesting  season,  but  as  the  fruit  is 
put  on  the  market  with  a rush  there 
is  no  time  for  idling.  The  packing 
houses  of  the  big  orchards  have  the 
appearance  of  a hive  of  bees. 

Picking. 

As  soon  as  the  fruit  begins  to  reach 
the  proper  size  and  stage  of  ripeness 
picking  crews  are  put  to  work.  Any- 
one who  has  never  been  in  a commer- 
cial pear  orchard  would  be  surprised 
at  the  condition  of  ttie  fruit  when 
picked.  It  has  none  of  the  beautiful 
golden  color,  or  juiciness  of  the  fruit 
served  on  the  table.  In  fact,  it  is  per- 
fectly green,  and  as  hard  as  a brick. 
Just  how  to  determine,  then,  when  the 
fruit  is  to  be  picked  is  an  art  in  itself. 
If  the  ripening  process  is  allowed  to 
advance  too  far  while  on  the  tree,  the 
fruit  will  not  ship,  but  furthermore 
will  develop  a granular  texture,  not 
desirable  in  dessert  fruit.  Some  grow- 
ers say  that  pears  are  ready  to  pick  as 
soon  as  they  reach  the  proper  size  for 
that  variety.  However,  this  is  not  a 
safe  guide,  as  a young  tree  or  an  old 
tree  with  a small  crop  will  produce 
much  larger  specimens  than  an  old 
tree  heavily  loaded.  If  the  fruit  is 
picked  too  green  it  will  not  properly 
ripen.  With  most  varieties  the  ease 
with  which  the  fruit  separates  from 
the  stem  is  considered  a good  sign  of 
condition  for  picking.  This  is  deter- 


mined by  bending  the  pear  back,  if 
ready  the  stem  will  separate  from  the 
spur.  The  condition  and  color  of  the 
skin  is  another  factor  in  determining 
the  time  for  harvesting;  however,  this 
will  have  to  be  learned  by  experience. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  make  two 
or  three  pickings,  each  time  picking 
only  the  largest  fruit,  that  is  fruit  of 
the  proper  size  for  that  variety.  How- 
ever, this  practice  is  not  always  fol- 
lowed out;  sometimes  it  depends  on 
the  size  of  the  crop  on  the  tree  and 
often  the  variety.  Two  and  one-fourth 
inches  in  diameter  is  considered  about 
the  proper  size  for  the  Bartlett,  while 
the  Comice  would  go  much  larger  and 


the  Winter  Nelis  smaller.  After  the 
picker  has  been  instructed  as  to  size 
he  soon  learns  to  pick  by  feeling  as 
well  as  sight.  Don’t  allow  the  picker 
to  handle  the  fruit  roughly,  or  pull  off 
the  fruit  spurs. 

Picking  Equipment. 

The  utensils  in  which  to  pick  the 
pears  are  as  varied  as  those  used  for 
apples.  The  bucket,  in  my  opinion,  is 
by  far  the  best.  Very  recently  buck- 
ets with  removable  canvas  bottoms 
have  been  placed  on  the  markets.  The 
object  is  to  do  away  with  having  to 
pour  the  fruit  out  in  the  box.  The 
principle  is  good,  and  will  be  a suc- 
cess with  growers  who  hire  careful 
pickers,  who  will  not  bump  the  bottom 
on  the  ladder  or  set  the  pail  on  the 
ground.  Either  one  would  be  disas- 
trous to  the  shipping  quality  of  the 

INTERIOR  OP  A PACKING  SHED  IN  THE 


fruit.  Picking  bags  are  used  exten- 1 
sively,  but  are  not  altogether  satisfac-  I 
tory,  as  every  movement  of  the  body 
causes  the  fruit  to  be  moved  about  in 
the  bag. 

Field  or  lug  boxes  are  absolute- 
ly necessary  in  hauling  the  fruit  from 
the  orchard  to  the  packing  house. 
All  lug  boxes  have  a cleat  or  strip 
nailed  across  the  top  of  each  end  to 
hold  the  boxes  apart  when  stacked, 
thus  preventing  bruising  the  fruit.  The 
pickers  are  not  allowed  to  fill  these 
boxes  more  than  level  full.  Hand 
holds  are  cut  in  each  end.  Some  are 
sawed  only  part  of  the  way,  while 
others  go  clear  through  the  end;  the 
latter  are  much  the  best,  as  it  allows 
a much  firmer  hold  on  the  box  and 
lessens  danger  of  dropping.  The 
“roustabouts”  complain  of  the  former 
box  and  say  that  they  wear  out  their 
fingers  gripping  the  ends  when  lifting 
the  heavy  boxes  of  fruit. 


Good,  strong  la.CdVAs  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  each  set  of  picking 
equipment.  The  growers  learned  long 
ago  that  a weak,  shaky  ladder  is  a 
poor  investment,  even  as  a gift.  Wag- 
ons for  hauling  the  fruit  from  the  or- 
chard are  also  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  equipment.  The  most  satisfac- 
tory are  the  single  platform,  and  the 
three-deckers.  The  single-platform 
wagons  have  a wide  bed,  and  the  boxes 
are  loaded  only  one  deep,  while  the 
three-deckers  are  constructed  so  that 
there  are  three  beds,  one  above  the 
other.  The  beds  are  necessarily  nar- 
row, as  wide  beds  would  cause  a great 
deal  of  extra  work  in  loading  and  un- 
loading the  two  lower  decks. 

The  Packing  House. 

A large  per  cent  of  the  pear  or- 
chards of  the  Rogue  River  section  are 

ROGUE  RIVER  VALLEY  OF  OREGON 


equipped  with  modern  packing  houses. 
The  buildings  are  large,  well  lighted, 
and  are  constructed  so  they  can  be 
well  ventilated.  These  points  are  of 
vital  importance  to  the  shipping  qual- 
ity of  the  pear.  Poor  light  causes  bad 
packs.  The  packers  are  unable  to  see 
defects,  and  as  a result  a great  many 
defective  fruits  will  get  into  the 
packs. 

Plenty  of  room  is  very  essential, 
as  the  crop  has  to  be  handled  very  rap- 
idly and  there  must  be  room  for  a 
large  number  of  boxes,  both  lug  and 
packing  boxes.  Some  of  the  houses 
are  equipped  with  slides  for  carrying 
the  packed  boxes  to  the  nailing  press, 
and  another  from  the  press  to  the 
space  set  aside  for  the  packed  fruit. 

The  packing  tables  consist  of  a 
bench  built  along  the  wall,  or  some- 
times the  bench  is  constructed  so  that 
packers  may  work  from  both  sides. 
The  tables  built  along  the  wall  are 
about  two  feet  high  at  the  front  and 
two  and  a half  at  the  back.  This  gives 
a sufficient  slope  to  the  box  so  that  the 
pears  will  not  roll  when  once  placed. 
The  double  benches  have  the  same 
slope  as  the  single,  in  fact  they  are 
just  two  single  benches  built  together, 
with  a flat  top  between  for  accommo- 
dating cull  boxes  and  packing  mate- 
rials. Enough  space  is  allowed  for 
each  packer  to  have  one  packing  and 
two  lug  boxes,  also  a paper  tray.  Very 
few  growers  use  trays  for  packing, 
They  claim  that  emptying  the  pear 
out  of  the  field  box  causes  quite  a loss 
by  bruising  and  that  they  prefer  to 
pack  directly  from  the  box. 

One  type  of  nailing  press  is  univer- 
sally used.  The  arms  of  the  press 
catch  the  lids  back  about  two  inches 
from  the  ends,  and  when  the  pressure 
is  put  on  the  bottom  is  bulged  out. 

The  standard  pear  box  of  the  Rogue 
River  country  is  8y2xliy2xl8yz,  inches 
inside  measurement.  The  ends  are 
made  of  three-quarter-inch  material, 
the  sides  of  one-quarter,  and  the  top 
and  bottoms  of  three-sixteenths  inch. 
The  tops  were  cut  a trifle  longer  than 
the  bottoms. 

This  was  done  to  accommodate  the 
large  bulge  that  is  so  characteristic  of 
the  pear  pack.  First-class  material 
must  be  used  in  constructing  these 
boxes;  also,  they  must  be  well  put  to- 
gether, as  the  strain  is  enormous; 
which  can  readily  be  seen  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  a 
bushel  of  fruit  must  go  into  one  of 
these  boxes.  Only  one  size  box  is 
used  in  pear  packing. 

Pear  packing  does  not  require  all  of 
the  different  kinds  of  paper  that  are 
used  with  the  apple.  No  lining  and 
layer  paper  is  used,  but  each  pear  is 
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wrapped  separately.  The  size  paper 
that  is  most  used  is  the  8x9  and  9x10 
inch. 

Packing. 

The  following  are  the  instructions 
issued  to  each  packer  by  the  associa- 
tion: 

Instructions  to  Packers. 

“Packers — All  packers  must  he  reg- 
istered with  the  association,  get  a rub- 
ber stamp  with  number,  which  must 
be  placed  on  each  box  packed. 

“Foremen — Over  all  crews  packing 
for  the  association  there  shall  be  a 
competent  foreman.  It  will  be  the  duty 


of  the  proper  stage  of  ripeness,  free 
from  diseases,  bruises,  worms,  worm 
stings,  or  any  other  defects. 

“Choice  grade  shall  consist  of  pears 
of  proper  ripeness,  free  from  diseases 
of  any  kind,  but  may  contain  pears 
slightly  misshapen  or  limb-rubbed  or 
with  worm  sting,  where  it  is  healed 
over. 

“The  association  is  going  to  put  out 
another  grade  which  will  be  marked 
‘Special,’  and  which  will  contain 
slightly  weather-marked  pears. 

“Size  of  Packs — All  five-tier  pears 
shall  be  packed  3x3  and  shall  contain 


A THREE-DECK  FOR  HAULING  PEARS  FROM  ORCHARD  TO  PACKING  HOUSE 

120,  135,  150  or  165,  when  possible  to 
do  so,  and  get  the  weight,  which  shall 
be  fifty-two  pounds  gross. 

“All  four-tier  pears  shall  be  packed 
3x2,  and  shall  contain  80,  90,  100  or 


of  each  packer  to  look  to  him  for  all 
instructions. 

“Any  packer  packing  for  the  asso- 
ciation who  is  found  doing  unsatisfac- 
tory work,  and  who  will  not  do  the 
work  as  instructed  by  the  foreman, 
will  be  discharged  immediately  from 
further  services  with  the  association. 

“Grading  Pears — All  pears  shall  be 
packed  in  two  grades,  namely,  ‘Fancy’ 
and  ‘choice.’ 

“Fancy  grade  shall  consist  of  pears 


FALSE  HUNGER 

A Symptom  of  Stomach  Trouble  Cor- 
rected by  Good  Food. 


There  is,  with  some  forms  of  stom- 
ach trouble,  an  abnormal  craving  for 
food  which  is  frequently  mistaken  for 
a “good  appetite.”  A lady  teacher 
writes  from  Carthage,  Mo.,  to  explain 
how  with  good  food  she  dealt  with  this 
sort  of  hurtful  hunger. 

“I  have  taught  school  for  fifteen 
years,  and  up  to  nine  years  ago  had 
good,  average  health.  Nine  years  ago, 
however,  my  health  began  to  fail,  and 
continued  to  grow  worse  steadily,  in 
spite  of  doctor’s  prescriptions,  and 
everything  I could  do.  During  all  this 
time  my  appetite  continued  good,  only 
the  more  I ate  the  more  I wanted  to 
eat — I was  always  hungry. 

“The  first  symptoms  of  my  break- 
down were  a distressing  nervousness 
and  a loss  of  flesh.  The  nervousness 
grew  so  bad  that  finally  it  amounted 
to  actual  prostration.  Then  came 
stomach  troubles,  which  were  very 
painful,  constipation  which  brought  on 
piles,  dyspepsia  and  severe  nervous 
headaches. 

“The  doctors  seemed  powerless  to 
help  me,  said  I was  overworked,  and 
at  last  urged  me  to  give  up  teaching, 
if  I wished  to  save  my  life. 

“But  this  I could  not  do.  I kept  on 
at  it  as  well  as  I could,  each  day  grow- 
ing more  wretched,  my  will  power 
alone  keeping  me  up,  till  at  last  a good 
angel  suggested  that  I try  a diet  of 
Grape-Nuts  food,  and  from  that  day  to 
this  I have  found  it  delicious  always 
appetizing  and  satisfying. 

“I  owe  my  restoration  to  health  to 
Grape-Nuts.  My  weight  has  returned 
and  for  more  than  two  years  I have 
been  free  from  the  nervousness,  con- 
stipation, piles,  headaches,  and  all  the 
ailments  that  used  to  punish  me  so, 
and  have  been  able  to  work  freely  and 
easily.”  Name  given  by  Postum  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Read  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to 
Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a Rea- 
son.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


110  when  it  is  possible  to  do  so  and 
get  the  weight  of  fifty-two  pounds 
gross.” 

Packer’s  Schedule. 

The  packers’  schedule  with  these  in- 
structions shows  the  eight  packs  de- 
scribed above. 

The  packers  shall  be  paid  5 cents 
per  box  for  sorted  fruit.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  growers  to  either  fur- 
nish comfortable  board  and  lodging  at 
the  orchard  or  furnish  transportation 
from  the  homes  of  the  packers  to  the 
orchard  and  return. 

The  following  diagrams  of  standard 
pear  packs  are  also  sent  out.  These 
diagrams  have  been  found  very  useful 
to  the  old  packer  as  well  as  the  new, 
as  there  were  some  changes  made  this 
year  in  the  style  of  packs.  The  whole 
object  is  to  get  a uniform  pack 
throughout  the  valley. 

Packing  Schools. 

In  order  to  give  all  packers  an  idea 
of  just  what  is  expected  of  them  by 
the  association  everybody,  both  old 
and  new  packers,  had  to  go  to  the 
packing  school.  Here  they  were 
taught  the  different  packs. 

The  five-tier  packs  are  begun  by 
placing  three  pears  in  the  lower  end 
of  the  box.  They  are  so  spaced  that 
there  remains  three  equal  spaces.  The 
blossom  ends  of  the  pears  are  placed 
against,  the  end  of  the  hox.  The  stem 
ends  in  the  three  vacant  spaces,  and 
so  on  throughout  that  layer.  This 
throws  the  blossom  ends  of  the  fruit 
to  the  ends  of  the  box.  The  second 
layer  of  fruit  is  begun  by  placing  a 
pear  over  each  one  of  the  three  va- 
cant spaces  across  the  end,  blossom 
end  to  the  end  of  the  box,  and  then 
continue  as  far  as  the  first  layer. 

There  is  no  one  particular  system 
used  in  wrapping  pears.  The  one 
which  is  in  most  general  use  is  where 
the  fruit  is  thrown  in  the  center  of 
the  paper,  which  is  usually  held  diag- 
onally in  the  left  hand,  the  right  hand 
gathers  the  lower  corners  up  over  the 
fruit  and  at  the  same  time  giving  it  a 
twist  which  wraps  the  remainder  of 
the  paper  around  the  neck,  forming  a 
cone  shape  package.  Another  method 
used  to  some  extent  as  a show  wrap  is 
to  place  the  pear  in  the  corner  of  the 
paper  nearest  to  you,  then  grasp  the 
corner  and  pear  with  the  fingers  of 
the  right  hand,  giving  the  pear  a twist 
to  the  right.  This  forms  a perfect 
cone.  The  bottom  of  the  cone  is 
folded  under  the  fruit.  In  wrapping 
pears  the  stem  is  always  placed  from 
the  worker.  Use  the  proper  size  paper 
for  the  fruit  you  are  packing,  as  too 


STANDARD  OF  QUALITY 

FOR  EVERY  FARM  POWER  NEED 


For  running  the  cream  separator,  churn,  feed  cutter,  wood- 
saw,  fanning  mill,  thresher,  pump,  grindstone,  electric  lighting 
plant , washing  machine — any  farm  machine  to  which  power  can  be 
applied— an  I H C gasoline  engine  is  the  best  investment  you  can 
make.  It  will  work  steadily  and  economically,  it  will  last  for  years, 
and  require  less  attention  and  repairing  than  any  other  engine  made. 

The  record  of  I H C engines  on  thousands  of  farms  is  proof  pos- 
itive of  their  superiority.  Their  advantages  in  simplicity,  strength, 
economy,  efficiency,  and  durability  are  well  known. 


IHC  Gasoline  Engines 


are  built  right— of  the  best  materials  obtainable 
—by  skilled  workmen,  in  the  finest  equipped 
engine  factories  in  America. 

When  you  buy  an  IHC  you  know  it 
must  be  right  in  order  to  maintain  the  IHC 
reputation  for  highest  quality. 

In  the  IHC  line  there  is  an  engine  that 
meets  your  special  needs.  They  are  made  in 
the  following  styles  and  sizes. 

Vertical  type— 2,  3,25,and35-H.  P.;  horizon- 
tal—1 to  25-H.  P.;  semi-portable — lto8-H.  P.; 
portable— 1 to  25-H.  P.;  traction— 12  to  45-H. 
P.;  sawing,  pumping,  spraying,  and  grinding 
outfits,  etc.  Built  to  operate  on  gas,  gasoline, 
kerosene,  distillate,  or  alcohol— air-cooled  or 
water-cooled.  See  the  IHC  local  dealer,  or, 
write  us  today  for  our  new  catalogue. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

Chicago  (Incorporated)  USA 


IHC  Service  Bureau 

The  bureau  Is  a 
center  where  the 
best  ways  of  doing: 
things  on  the  farm, 
and  data  relating 
to  its  development 
are  collected  and 
distributed  free  to 
everyone  interest- 
ed in  agriculture. 
Every  available 
source  of  informa- 
tion will  be  used  in 
answering  ques- 
tions on  all  farm 
subjects.  Ques- 
tions sent  to  the 
IHC  Service  Bu- 
reau will  receive 
prompt  attention. 


You  will  confer  a great  favor  upon  us  as  well  as  the  advertiser  if  you  mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when  writing. 


TO  DESTROY  APHIS,  THRIPS,  ETC. 

WITHOUT  INJURY  TO  FOLIAGE 

SPRAY  WITH 


U 


Black  Leaf  40 


99 


Sulphate  of  Nicotine 

“Black  Leaf  40”  is  highly  recommended  by  Experiment  Stations 
and  spraying  experts  throughout  the  entire  United  States. 

Owing  to  the  large  dilution,  neither  foliage  nor  fruit  is  stained. 

Like  our  “Black  Leaf”  Extract,  “Black  Leaf  40”  may  be  applied 
when  trees  are  in  full  bloom  and  foliage,  without  damage  to  either. 

Also,  “Black  Leaf  40”  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water— no  clogging  of 
nozzles. 


PRICE: 

W/2-\b.  can,  $12.50  makes  1000  gallons,  "5-100  of  1 Pet.  Nicotine." 

2/2-\b.  can,  3.25  makes  240  gallons,  “5-100  of  1 Pet.  Nicotine." 

i/2. lb.  can,  .85  makes  47  gallons,  “5-100  of  1 Pet.  Nicotine.” 

These  prices  prevail  at  ALL  agencies  in  railroad  towns  throughout 
the  United  States.  If  you  cannot  thus  obtain  “Black  Leaf  40,”  send  us 
P.  O.  Money  Order  and  we  will  ship  you  by  Express,  prepaid. 

The  Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Company 

INCORPORATED 

LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


You  will  confer  a great  favor  ugon  us  as  well  as  the  advertiser  if  you  mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when  writing. 


“ORCHARD  DIVIDENDS. 

“SCALECIDE 

-l  IT  XT nri'/UQ  «vf.  t.VlA  Pf 


^Apples  from  trees  sprayed  with 


some  as  many  as  nine  consecutive  times,  took  all  the  first  P^izes^  a.t t^he^NeUj ersey 
Horticultural  Society  Meeting;  all  the  first  prizes  this  y ^ prizes  at  the  I'iew 

Horticultural  Society  Meeting  ; a long  list  of  sweepstake^s  and  first  prizes 
England  Fruit  Show  in  Boston  ; also  first  prize  at  the  Ohio  State  x air. 

Write  for  full  information  and  Booklets,  “Orchard  Dividends:'  and 
“ Modern  Methods  of  Harvesting,  Grading,  and  Hacking  Apples.'  Both  free. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO..  Manufacturing  Chemists,  50  Church  St.,  New  York* 

H.  J.  WEBER  & SONS  NURSERY  CO.,  Western  Distributing  Agents,  NURSERY.  MISSOURI 
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large  paper  will  make  a light-weight 
pack. 

The  bulge  or  crown  of  tlie  box  is 
very  important.  To  a person  who  is 
acquainted  with  only  the  apple  pack, 
where  a bulge  of  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  inch  is  used  on  both  top  and 
bottom  of  the  box,  the  two  and  one- 
half  and  three-inch  bulge  of  the  pear 
box  would  seem  dangerous  to  the 
safety  of  the  contents.  This  seeming- 
ly large  bulge  is  necessary  to  insure 
good  shipping.  As  the  pears  are  pick- 
ed very  green  there  is  a big  shrinkage 
which  would  allow  the  fruit  in  a flat 
pack  to  loosen.  The  bulge  is  built  up 
by  placing  slightly  larger  fruit  in  the 
center  of  the  pack.  Care  must  be  used 
in  putting  in  the  first  layer  not  to  pack 
it  tight,  if  you  do,  you  are  sure  to  get 
too  large  a bulge;  and  any  defective 
pack  has  to  be  repacked  at  the  cost  of 
the  packer.  When  the  pack  is  com- 
pleted the  packer  stamps  the  box  with 
his  or  her  number.  The  number  is  the 
means  by  which  the  inspector  keeps 
track  of  the  efficiency  or  lack  of  effi- 
ciency of  the  packer. 

As  soon  as  a box  is  packed  the 
“roustabout”  carries  it  over  to  the 
chute  leading  to  the  nailing  press, 


Loading  the  Car. 

Pears  are  shipped  in  refrigerator 
cars.  Great  care  is  taken  in  loading 
the  fruit.  The  first  thing  that  is  nec- 
essary is  a good  supply  of  car  strips. 
These  are  cut  lx%  inches  and  about 
4 inches  shorter  than  I he  width  of  the 
car.  Strips  are  laid  on  the  floor  so 
that  each  end  of  the  box  rests  on  one. 
Some  growers  nail  these  strips  to  the 
floor,  while  others  do  not.  The  objec- 
tion to  not  nailing  the  strips  to  the 
floor  is  that  when  the  braces  are  put 
in,  the  boxes  are  liable  to  be  driven  off 
the  strip.  The  boxes  are  laid  length- 
wise of  the  car,  and  are  placed  so  that 
there  is  about  two  inches  between 
them.  A strip  is  laid  across  the  ends 
of  the  boxes,  and  nailed  to  the  end  of 
each  box.  One  strip  is  placed  so  that 
it  butts  up  against  one  side  of  the  car, 
and  the  other  strip  is  pushed  up 
against  the  opposite  side,  alternating 
throughout  the  car.  Strips  are  also 
nailed  across  the  tops  of  the  tiers. 
The  purpose  of  the  strips  is  to  prevent 
the  boxes  from  shifting  from  side  to 
side  during  transportation. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  load  more 
than  400  boxes  to  the  car,  however,  it 
is  often  done.  A car  filled  with  warm 


STANDARD  PEAR  PACKS 


5-TIER  PACKS 
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6-5,  3-3-165  in  Box 
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Diagram  Showing  the  Manner  of  Arranging  Pears  in  Boxes,  According  to  the 

Different  Sizes 


where  the  number  of  pears  in  the  box, 
the  grower’s  name  and  the  grade  of 
fruit  is  stamped  on  the  lithographed 
end.  However,  it  is  the  common  prac- 
tice for  the  packer  to  stamp  the  grade 
on  the  box,  as  wrapped  fruit  cannot 
readily  be  inspected.  The  box  is  then 
slid  onto  the  press,  where  the  top  is 
nailed  on.  The  two  boards  are  put  in 
place,  the  arms  of  the  press  brought 
in  about  tw'o  inches  from  the  end  and 
the  lever  pressed  down,  then  raised 
and  moved  out  towards  the  end  so 
there  is  just  enough  room  for  the 
cleats  to  be  nailed  on.  The  object  of 
clamping  the  box  so  far  from  the  ends 
the  first  time  was  to  bulge  out  the 
bottom.  The  lever  is  now  brought 
down  and  the  cover  boards  held  firm- 
ly against  the  ends.  The  cleats  are 
put  in  place  and  four  nails  are  driven 
in  each  end  of  the  box.  The  box  is 
now  removed  and  stacked  on  a board 
a little  larger  than  it  is.  This  board 
has  two  strips  nailed  on  the  bottom  to 
hold  it  off  of  the  floor.  This  is  to  al- 
low the  flange  of  the  truck  to  be  push- 
ed under  when  wheeling  out  of  the 
way  or  to  the  car.  After  the  box  is 
nailed  it  is  always  laid  on  the  side, 
when  stacking  or  loading  in  the  car. 
When  the  packed  fruit  is  hauled  to 
the  loading  station,  the  boxes  are  stood 
on  end,  a deep  bed  boarded  up  on  the 
sides  being  used.  The  top  is  covered 
over  with  a canvas  to  exclude  the  dust 
and  to  protect  the  fruit  from  the  sun 
and  any  chance  rain.  See  to  it  that 
the  wagon  bed  has  good  springs  under 
it.  Never  allow  the  pears  to  stand  in 
the  sun  after  they  are  packed.  The 
warm  boxes  will  raise  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  car,  and  not  only  increase 
the  ice  bill,  but  greatly  decrease  the 
shipping  quality  of  the  fruit. 


fruit  requires  a large  amount  of  ice, 
also  cools  off  very  slowly;  as  a result 
the  ripening  process  of  the  fruit  does 
not  cease,  and  its  keeping  period  is 
shortened;  therefore,  never  fill  the 
top  or  center  of  the  car  with  fruit. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  stack  two 
or  three  tiers  one  box  higher  at  each 
end  than  the  remainder.  This,  how- 
ever, depends  on  the  length  of  the 
car,  as  some  cars  are  shorter  than 
others,  and  the  extra  boxes  are  to 
make  up  the  required  number. 

The  space  between  the  doors,  or 
the  center  of  the  car,  is  never  filled. 
This  is  necessary  for  bracing  the  load 
as  well  as  facilitating  unloading.  After 
the  car  is  loaded  the  braces  are  put 
in.  One-by-six  planks  are  cut  in  length 
a little  less  than  the  width  of  the  car; 
one  for  each  layer  of  boxes.  These 
are  held  in  place  by  driving  small  nails 
through  into  the  cleats.  Now  2x4  or 
heavy  planks  are  cut  long  enough  to 
reach  above  the  top  of  the  boxes,  four 
to  a side  will  be  sufficient.  One  of 
these  uprights  are  placed  at  the  cen- 
ter of  each  of  the  outside  rows  of 
boxes,  and  the  remaining  space  di- 
vided by  the  other  two.  However, 
they  must  be  placed  against  a row  of 
boxes.  The  eight  uprights  are  nalied 
to  the  boards.  Other  2x4  length  are 
cut  for  braces.  Three  to  each  pair  of 
uprights,  one  for  the  bottom,  one  for 
the  center  and  one  for  the  top.  These 
are  driven  in  place  between  the  up- 
rights with  a heavy  hammer  or  ax, 
and  nailed.  These  braces  prevent  any 
shifting  of  the  load  lengthwise  of  the 
cars.  CHAS.  A.  COLE. 

Please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower 
when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Spray  Your 
Potato  Vines 

with 

Swift’s  Arsenate 
of  Lead 


ON’T 

old 


putter  around  with  a stick  and 
tin  pan,  but  get  all  the  bugs 
and  get  them  quick  and  easy. 

Swift’s  Arsenate  of  Lead  mixes 
readily  with  water,  does  not  set- 
tle quickly,  can  be  applied  with 
any  pump. 

It  sticks  to  the  foliage  through 
ordinary  rains  — one  spraying 
lasts  as  long  as  three  or  four 
with  the  old-style  mixtures. 

Use  it  on  your  vegetables  and 
fruits,  and  get  the  yield  your  land 
can  produce.  It  is  fatal  to  leaf- 
eating worms  and  insects. 

MERRIMAC  CHEMICAL  CO. 

51  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


To  Make  the  Most  of  Your  Fruit  Crop  This  Year 

you  MUST  use  the  BELKNAP  ORCHARD  WAGON.  It  will  enable  you  to  har- 
vest your  crop  to  the  best  advantage,  and  in  addition  will  more  than  pay  for 
itself  the  first  season,  in  the  saving  of  hard  work  and  extra  help.  Send  a postal 
TODAY  for  circulars  and  prices. 

THE  BELKNAP  WAGON  COMPANY,  - - Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Please  make  it  a point  to  always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when  you  write  in  response  to  an  advertisement. 


Double  Orchard  Profits 

PLANT  TREES  WITH  Fratt  ir^Ianua  "gt? 

m dynamited  hole 


Red  Cross 

LOW  FREEZING 

DYNAMITE 


Subsoil  broken  up  by  blast  ; > 

making  easy  path  for  Sfjbec  ■ 

foots  i ,i;  s obstructing 


Learn  the  methods  used  by  Hale, 
“The  Peach  Tree  King,”  and 
other  leading  orchardists. 


Ur  SgS 


6-year-old  apple  tree,  planted  with 
dynamite 


6-year-old  apple  tree,  planted  with 
spade,  in  the  same  plot 


To  learn  how  progressive  farmers  are  using  dynamite  for  removing  stamps 
and  boulders,  planting  and  cultivating  fruit  trees,  regenerating  barren  soil, 
ditching,  draining,  excavating  and  road-making  write  now  for  Free  Booklet 
“Tree  Planting  With  Dynamite,  No.  36  .” 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  POWDER  CO. 

PIONEER  POWDER  MAKERS  OF  AMERICA 

ESTABLISHED  1802  WILMINGTON,  DEL.,  U.  S.  A. 


Store- keepers  wanted  in  every  town  and  village  to  take  and  forward  orders  for 
dynamite  and  blasting  supplies.  Not  necessary  to  carry  stock.  Large  sale  possibil- 
ities.  Write  at  once  for  our  Dealer’s  Proposition. 

DUPONT  POWDER  CO.,  Dept.  36,  WILMINGTON,  DEL, 
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MALL  FRUIT 

NOTES 

The  strawberry  season  of  1911  has 
come  and  gone,  and  again  has  left  be- 
hind it  a sense  of  disappointment.  The 
crop  report  of  The  Fruit-Grower  indi- 
cates that  the  drouth,  which  cut  the 
crop  in  twain  here,  was  general  over 
a very  large  territory,  so  that  my  ex- 
perience here  is  by  no  means  singular. 
Up  to  tne  time  the  drouth  supervened, 
prospects  were  never  more  promising 
for  a record  crop.  Still  there  were 
quite  a number  of  rough  berries  among 
the  first  earlies,  indicating  imperfect 
pollenation.  How  much  this  was  owing 
to  unfavorable  weather  conditions  and 
how  much  to  the  absence  of  neighbors 
which  would  have  satisfied  their  spe- 
cial requirements  in  time  of  blooming 
and  in  potency  of  pollen,  I cannot  say. 


short  that  its  berries  pile  up  about  it  j 
in  a vertical  wall  and  make  it  difficult 
to  pick.  Heretofore  it  has  been  exceed- 
ingly productive,  but  this  year  it  turns 
up  for  the  first  time  with  a fourth  of 
a crop. 

The  Autumn  was  later  than  usual  in 
beginning  to  ripen  its  usual  burden  of 
berries.  This  time  it  came  in  with 
the  late  ones,  while  commonly  it  is  a 
second  early.  The  Autumn  is  one  of 
the  most  strongly  individual  varieties 
on  the  list.  It  is  a natural  hill  berry, 
though  sometimes  it  will  unexpectedly 
turn  its  energies  to  runner  making.  It 
is  of  the  highest  quality  with  a beauti- 
ful gloss  and  a finely  turned  form,  as 
uniform  as  a gross  of  tops.  It  should 
make  a great  family  sort  for  planting 
in  a limited  space,  where  it  can  be  fed 
enough  to  enable  it  to  fully  mature  its 
tremendous  crop.  Even  as  a commer- 
cial sort  it  should  find  favor  over 
some  of  the  present  incumbents. 

The  drouth  was  a good  test  of  stam- 


CHESPEAKE,  A PROMISING  LATE  VARIETY 


The  most  notable  instance  of  failure 
to  pollenate  was  seen  in  a seedling  of 
Sam  Cooper’s  which  he  is  introducing 
as  the  Sherman.  This  is  one  of  that 
many  striking  family  evolved  from 
crosses  based  on  the  Pan-American.  A 
grower  of  great  vigor,  with  a large 
leathery  leaf  so  dark  as  to  be  almost 
black;  a pistillate  with  peduncles  so 

A SPOON  SHAKER 
Straight  From  Coffeedom. 


Coffee  can  marshall  a good  squad- 
ron of  enemies  and  some  very  hard 
ones  to  overcome.  A lady  in  Florida 
writes : 

“I  have  always  been  very  fond  of 
good  coffee,  and  for  years  drank  it  at 
least  three  times  a day.  At  last,  how- 
ever, I found  that  it  was  injuring  me. 

“I  became  bilious,  subject  to  fre- 
quent and  violent  headaches,  and  so 
very  nervous  that  I could  not  lift  a 
spoon  to  my  mouth  without  spilling  a 
part  of  its  contents. 

“My  heart  got  ‘rickety’  and  beat  so 
fast  and  so  hard  that  I could  scarcely 
breathe,  while  my  skin  got  thick  and 
dingy,  with  yellow  blotches  on  my 
face,  caused  by  the  condition  of  my 
liver  and  blood. 

“I  made  up  my  mind  that  all  these 
afflictions  came  from  the  coffee,  and 
I determined  to  experiment  and  see. 

“So  I quit  coffee  and  got  a package 
of  Postum  which  furnished  my  hot 
morning  beverage.  After  a little  time 
I was  rewarded  by  a complete  restora- 
tion of  my  health  in  every  respect. 

“I  do  not  suffer  from  biliousness  any 
more,  my  headaches  have  disappeared, 
my  nerves  are  as  steady  as  could  be 
desired,  my  heart  beats  regularly  and 
my  complexion  has  cleared  up  beauti- 
fully— the  blotches  have  been  wiped 
out  and  it  is  such  a pleasure  to  be 
well  again.”  Name  given  by  Pos- 
tum Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Read  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to 
Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a rea- 
son.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


ina  among  the  plants  in  the  experi- 
ment field.  Generally  speaking,  the 
young  seedlings  of  recent  introduction 
exhibited  the  greatest  endurance  and 
resisting  qualities.  The  new  ever- 
bearers  were  conspicuous  for  their 
hardiness,  both  those  from  Rockhill 
and  those  from  Cooper.  They  had  all 
shown  the  prevailing  fecundity  of  the 
Pan-American  blood  by  setting  an  un- 
due quantity  of  fruit,  and  though  they 
were  unable  to  make  many  large  ber- 
ries, they  continued  to  flaunt  their 
lively  green  leaves  in  the  eyes  of  the 
August  sun.  This  season  I made  no 
effort  to  de-flower  any  of  these,  in 
order  to  reserve  all  their  energy  for 
later  fruiting.  I considered  that  the 
type  of  ever-bearer  aimed  at  by  those 
who  engaged  in  their  creation  was  one 
that  would  take  care  of  itself  without 
much  extra  attention,  and  besides  the 
plants  would  get  the  long  rest  of  the 
hot  summer  when  it  is  usually  impos- 
sible for  a plant  to  successfully  ripen 
fruit  on  account  of  the  heat  and 
drouth.  Nevertheless,  for  the  best  re- 
sults, I should  want  to  prevent  this 
spring  fruitage  with  its  attendant  ex- 
haustion of  vital  powers.  Some  of  the 
Rockhill  sorts  had  made  as  wide  mat- 
ted rows  as  any  of  the  regulars,  and 
certainly  looked  as  if  they  would  make 
first  rate  commercial  varieties  for 
spring  bearing.  For  spring  bearing, 
aside  from  ability  to  make  runners 
freely,  the  old  mother,  Pan-American, 
was  equal  to  any  of  them,  and  it  also 
stood  the  drouth  in  fine  shape.  We 
shall  see  how  these  varieties  perform 
later  on  in  their  capacity  as  ever- 
bearers. 

The  late  sorts  suffered  so  much  that 
a good  comparison  could  not  be  made. 
I was  greatly  chagrined  to  discover 
that  the  Crimson  Cluster  was  only  the 
Gandy,  and  that  plants  untrue  to  name 
had  been  sent  me.  This  kind  had  done 
so  well  an  a small  scale  that  I was  de- 
sirous of  testing  it  out  on  the  same 
footing  as  its  rivals.  Steven’s  Cham- 
pion suffered  badly;  worse  than  most 
kinds,  but  variations  in  the  soil  may 
account  for  such  results.  Chesapeake 
was  very  promising  and  showed  a 
large,  healthy  plant  and  a good  set  of 


Get  yourself  a home 
in  the  sunshiny 

Pecos  V alley 

New  Mexico-Texas 

Let  Apples  and  Alfalfa  insure  you  and  yours  against 
the  future.  They  can  and  will  do  it. 


Do  you  realize  what  land  ownership  in  the 
irrigated  valleys  of  the  West  means?  It  in- 
sures independence,  comfort,  a bank  account, 
friends  and  secure  old  age,  for  you  and  yours. 
It  means  a better  home,  a wider  outlook, 
greater  prosperity  for  yourself,  a better  edu- 
cation and  an  enlarged  opportunity  for  the 
children. 

There  is  no  better  place  to  attain  all  this 
than  in  the  Pecos  Valley  of  New  Mexico  and 
Texas.  The  soil,  climate  and  seasons  are  in 
ideal  combination.  Water  for  irrigation  is 
abundant  from  artesian  wells,  within  a re- 
stricted district ; from  private  and  commun- 
ity pumping  plants,  and  from  well-established 
gravity  canals,  outside  the  artesian  belt. 

Two  projects  of  the  United  States  Re- 
clamation Service  are  in  this  valley. 

The  soil  of  the  Pecos  Valley  is  deep  and 
rich  in  all  essential  plant  foods. 

Pecos  Valley  apples  eagerly  are  sought  in 
the  Eastern  and  European  markets. 

The  famous  pea-green  alfalfa  grown  in  this 
valley  commands  a premium  wherever  offered 
for  sale. 

But  you  are  not  confined  to  the  two  A’s. 

Pears  and  peaches,  grapes  and  small  fruit, 
grain  and  garden  truck,  melons  and  canta- 


loupes all  bear  bountifully  and  return  a 
handsome  profit  for  the  time,  energy  and 
money  invested. 

The  splendid  climate  and  abundant  sun- 
shine puts  color  and  flavor  into  all  crops 
grown. 

You  can  buy  land  to-day,  with  water  de- 
veloped, at  from  $75  an  acre  and  up.  Land 
without  developed  water  may  be  had  for  as 
low  as  $5  or  $10  an  acre. 

Most  of  this  land  is  sold  on  liberal  terms, 
requiring  only  a small  cash  payment. 

The  social  cenditions  in  the  valley  are 
good.  Excellent  schools  are  found ; every- 
where there  are  good  roads,  numerous 
churches,  and  your  neighbors  are  the  kind  of 
people  you  are  used  to  associating  with. 

The  average  holding  is  small. 

The  orchard  homes  are  near  to  one  another, 
making  possible  social  activities  that  back 
East  are  impossible. 

I have  a little  booklet  that  tells  the  story 
of  the  Pecos  Valley  in  simple,  readable  style. 

I want  you  to  have  a copy. 

Write  to  me  to-day.  I will  send  it. 

C.  L.  Seagraves,  Gen.  Colonization  Agt., 

A.  T.  & S.  F.  Ry.,  2240  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


THE  LAND  OF  IRRIGATION 

Colorado,  Utah  and 
New  Mexico 

“THE  CREAM  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES” 


A Market  for  Everything  You  Raise  at  Your  Door 

THE  DENVER  & RIO 
GRANDE  RAILROAD 

“THE  SCENIC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD” 

With  its  many  Branches,  penetrates  the  Richest  AG RICU  LTU  RAL,  HORTICULTURAL,  MINING  and 
MANUFACTURING  DISTRICTS  of  COLORADO,  UTAH  and  NEW  MEXICO 


The  fertile  irrigated  lands  of  the  Arkansas,  Eagle  River,  Crystal  River  and  Roaring  Fork, 

Grand  River,  Uncompahgre,  North  Fork,  Shenandoah,  Montezuma  and  San  Luis  Valleys  in 
Colorado;  the  San  Juan,  Chama  and  Espanola  Valleys  in  New  Mexico  and  the  Green  River, 

Price  River,  Strawberry',  Utah,  San  Pete,  and  Gunnison  Valleys,  and  the  Uintah  Basin  in 
Utah,  are  all  located  on  the  Rio  Grande  System. 

SPECIAL  RATES  TO  THE  HOMESEEKER  AND  SETTLER 

For  Illustrated  Pamphlets  regarding  The  Landof  Irrigation  and  information  as  to  Rates,  Train  Serv- 
ice, etc.,  address 

FRANK  A.  WADLEIGH,  General  Passenger  Agent 

DENVER,  COLORADO 


When  Buying  Your  Ticket 


See  that  it  is  routed  via  The 


Colorado  Midland 


Special  Homeseekers’  Rates  to 
Grand  Valley  Points  in  Colorado 

Pullman  Sleepers  and  Dining  Cars  on  all  Trains. 
Write  for  rates  and  “Soil  and  Products”  booklet. 

C.  H.  Speers,  Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt.,  Denver,  Colorado 


berries,  but  the  drouth  cut  it  down  be- 
fore I could  satisfy  myself  on  the  two 
important  points  whether  it  was  as 
productive  and  whether  it  was  as  late 
as  the  Gandy.  That  it  has  that  grand 
old  standard  beaten  in  flavor  and 
handsomeness  of  berry,  there  can  he 
no  dispute.  Its  berries  greatly  resem- 
ble those  of  the  Marshall  in  looks  and 
taste  and  this  is  certainly  high  praise 
indeed.  I predict  that  if  shy  bearing 
does  not  condemn  it  (and  of  this  I 
have  no  proof)  the  Chesapeake  will 


remain  on  the  list  for  the  favor  with 
which  it  is  bound  to  be  received  by 
discriminating  buyers. 

The  Fendall  fruited  here  for  the 
first  time  and  showed  marked  charac- 
teristics. On  the  whole  I thought  well 
of  it.  The  drouth  accentuated  its 
greatest  weakness,  namely  its  rather 
scanty  foliage  and  extra  long  fruit 
stems,  which  permit  the  berries  to  lie 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  In 
consequence  a number  of  them  were 
sun-scalded.  Otherwise  the  Fendall  is 
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promising  as  a prolific  variety  of  large 
conical  beries.  I should  mention  that 
their  color  is  a little  pale  for  market 
purposes. 

The  Heritage  and  Wooster  were 
planted  side  by  side  and  as  vigorous 
plants  gave  great  promise,  especially 
the  former,  but  both  were  a disap- 
pointment which  may  have  been  most- 
ly due  to  the  drouth.  The  Heritage 
has  a berry  that  resembles  that  of  the 
Clyde  so  closely  that  I could  not  tell 
them  apart,  but  is  not  quite  so  pro- 
lific and  makes  a better  plant.  The 
berries  have  all  the  defects  of  those 
of  the  Clyde,  too  pale  and  insipid 
flavor.  Still  the  Clyde  has  been  a 
money-maker  for  many  growers  and 
for  these  the  Heritage  may  prove  to 
be  an  improvement.  It  is  worthy  of 
trial  by  those  who  are  looking  for  new 
sorts  and  may  show  up  much  better  in 
a normal  season.  The  Wooster  was 
later  and  stood  the  drouth  better.  Its 
berries  were  firm  and  well  colored, 
but  a bit  rough  in  the  large  specimens. 
It  is  difficult  to  speak  decisively  of 
this  variety. 

The  Almo,  also  a modified  Clyde, 
but  with  a fine,  showy  berry  of  high 
color,  failed  to  develop  its  crop  in  the 
face  of  the  drouth.  It  was  in  a rather 
unfavorable  place.  I think  highly  of 
this  berry  and  esteem  it  a model  kind 
for  hiir  culture  on  rich,  moist  soil. 
Under  this  system  it  is  worthy  of  ex- 
tensive trial.  Its  fruit  grades  high  up 
in  flavor  and  beauty  and  is  quite  firm. 
At  present,  however,  it  looks  like 
plants  that  cannot  adapt  themselves 
to  the  matted  row  are  doomed  to  re- 
tirement, if  not  oblivion. 

The  Norwood,  like  the  Crimson 
Cluster,  turned  out  to  be  spurious, 
proving  to  be  nothing  more  than  the 
Marshall,  and  I was  therefore  unable 
to  judge  this  berry.  The  Governor 
Fort  was  sent  me  for  trial  by  Kevitt 
of  New  Jersey.  It  made  huge  plants, 
but  the  berries  were  not  remarkable 
in  any  way.  Atlantic  coast  varieties 
frequently  reveal  inaptitude  for  this 
central  region.  The  Taft,  originated 
by  Goldsborough  of  Washington,  D.  C,. 
is  a marked  variety.  It  ripens  some 
monster  coxcombed  berries  with 
golden  seeds  and  a fine  gloss  and  qual- 
ity, but  most  of  its  berries  were  too 
rough  for  use,  owing  to  some  peculiar 
condition.  Where  successful,  it  should 
be  a great  berry  for  a fancy  market. 

Missouri.  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Fruit  Notes  from  Southern  Missouri. 

The  spring  and  summer  of  1911  will 
be  a memorable  one  to  the  horticul- 
turists and  agriculturists  of  southern 


A Triumph 


Of  Cookery — 

Post 

Toasties 


Many  delicious  dishes 
have  been  made  from 
Indian  Corn  by  the  skill 
and  ingenuity  of  the  ex- 
pert cook. 

But  none  of  these 
creations  excels  Post 
Toasties  in  tempting 
the  palate. 

“Toasties’’  are  a lux- 
ury that  makeadelight- 
ful  hot-weather  econ- 
omy. 

The  first  package 
tells  its  own  story. 

The  Memory  Lingers* 

Sold  by  Grocers. 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Limited, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


Missouri,  as  well  as  many  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  Surprise  follow- 
ed surprise  until  no  one  knew  “where 
he  was  at.”  A warm  March  pushed 
all  vegetation,  giving  promise  of  an 
early  spring,  and  arousing  the  fears 
of  the  fruit-growers  by  the  premature 
development,  of  fruit  buds.  The  severe 
freeze  of  March  16  apparently  destroy- 
ed the  peach  crop  of  south  Missouri, 
Western  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas 
and  other  Southern  states.  Yet  in 
many  localities  peach  trees  bloomed 
freely  and  set  a full  crop. 

April  was  cold — the  coldest  on  rec- 
ord; the  bloom  period  of  cherries, 
plums  and  strawberies  was  held  back, 
until  a wealth  of  flowers,  all  coming 
simultaneously,  early,  medium  and 
late,  promised  a fruit  crop  of  immense 
proportions.  Frosts  the  last  week  in 
April  and  the  first  week  in  May  again 
sent  the  hopes  and  hearts  of  the  fruit 
growers  down  into  their  shoes.  Yet 
cherries,  plums  and  berries  set  an 
unusually  heavy  load  of  fruit,  while 
peach  trees  proved  to  be  full  enough, 
especially  seedlings.  The  call  had 
gone  forth  from  Springfield,  Republic, 
Marionville,  Monett  and  other  berry 
centers  along  the  line,  for  thousands 
of  pickers.  The  frost  of  May  7 appar- 
ently destroyed  half  the  strawberry 
crop;  favorable  weather  a few  days 
repaired  the  injury  and  hopes,  hearts, 
crop  estimates  and  prospective  profits 
soared  skywards.  Hundreds,  yea,  thou- 
sands of  car  loads  of  berries  were  in 
sight — not  figuratively,  but  actually. 

Suddenly,  presto,  change — from  the 
cold  of  winter  old  weatherman  jumped 
at  one  bound  into  the  heat  of  summer, 
and  e’er  the  “merry  month  of  May” 
was  half  completed,  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  fierce,  scorching  drouth.  Ber- 
ries which  but  a week  before  had 
blushed — on  one  cheek — at  the  languid 
kisses  of  Old  Sol,  now  sizzled,  boiled, 
fried  and  stewed  in  the  fervid  glances 
of  the  same  old  fellow. 

The  second  week  in  May  cut  half 
the  berry  crop.  The  third  week  divided 
the  remaining  half,  and  the  fourth 
week  finished  up  the  unpicked  portion 
of  the  remainder. 

Billings  squeezed  out  two  cars,  and 
helped  Republic  load  two  or  three. 
Right  here  let  me  allude  to  a point 
upon  which  crop  reporters  should  be 
more  cautious,  viz:  not  to  over  esti- 
mate the  fruit  crop  in  their  reports 
until  the  facts  are  known.  It  hurts 
prices.  For  instance,  about  the  20th 
of  May,  after  I had  predicted  a loss 
of  half  to  three-fourths  the  crop  by 
drouth,  I read  the  estimates  in  the 
“Bulletin”  for  each  shipping  point,  and 
Billings  was  placed  at  twelve  to  four- 
teen cars!  This  undoubtedly  affected 
adversely  our  prices,  so  that  while  we 
should  have  received  $3.00  per  crate, 
the  average  was  below  $2.00. 

And  the  drouth  is  not  ended  (June 
18).  Fifty  days  since  a rain  fell  suf- 
ficient in  amount  to  more  than  well 
lay  the  dust.  Pastures  are  burned  up, 
field  crops  drooping,  fruit  falling,  cis- 
terns dry,  ponds  mere  puddles,  hay 
crop  almost  nothing.  What  will  the 
stock  do  next  winter,  and  what  will 
the  people  do,  if  the  welcome  rain  is 
much  longer  withheld? 

Missouri.  WINN  COMBS. 

Will  Study  Insects  on  Truck  Crops. 

Plans  of  the  economic  entomology 
department  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
for  the  summer  session  include  a rigid 
investigation  and  attempts  to  devise 
control  measures  for  the  obnoxious  in- 
sects which  affect  truck  crops.  This 
work  will  be  carried  on  largely  in  the 
Racine  district  where  large  economic 
losses  have  attended  the  depredations 
of  insects,  aspecially  on  onions  and 
cabbage.  As  yet,  little  is  known  con- 
cerning the  life  history  and  control 
measures  for  onion  thrips,  and  onion 
maggots  which  have  occasioned  great 
losses  in  that  locality  during  recent 
seasons. 

You  will  confer  a great  favor  upon 
us  as  well  as  the  advertiser  if  you  will 
mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when  you 
write.  Please  remember  us. 
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"No,  Madam,  we  don’t  sell  soda 
crackers  by  the  pound  any  more. 

“No  matter  what  precautions  are 
taken,  bulk  soda  crackers  absorb  dust 
and  moisture.  In  a few  days  the  crackers 
become  musty  and  soggy,  and  taste  like  most 
anything  except  a good  cracker. 

“If  you  want  a light,  dainty  soda  cracker — a 
cracker  that  tastes  as  if  it  just  came  from 
the  oven,  then  take  home  a box  of  Uneeda 
Biscuit. 

“These  soda  crackers  are  crisp  and 
full  flavored  throughout. 

“When  you  get  them  home, 
open  the  package  and  you’ll 
see  how  fresh,  firm  and 
flaky  the  moisture- 
proof  packagekeeps 
them.” 
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Every  Fruit  Grower  Should 
Have  This  Great  Book 

Don’t  waste  your  time  trying  to  solve  problems  which  others  have 
already  figured  out.  You  can  learn  very  quickly  what  are  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  handling  your  orchard,  fighting  bugs,  cultivating,  prun- 
ing, packing  and  marketing  your  fruit,  in  The  Fruit-Growers  Guide-Book. 

This  handy  reference  book  has  already  had  a remarkably  heavy  sale, 
and  is  well  recommended  by  all  who  have  seen  it.  Here  is  what  a few 
practical  fruit  men  have  to  say  about  it. 

Contains  Many  Useful  Hints — I find 
The  Fruit-Growers  Guide-Book  very 
valuable,  as  there  are  a great  many 
useful  hints  and  suggestions  in  it. — 
A.  McAuley,  Mgr.  H.  R.  Edwards  Fruit 
Farm,  Ohio. 

The  Book  He  Needed — I am  just  in 
receipt  of  The  Fruit-Growers  Guide- 
Book.  I have  read  a portion  of  it  and 
find  that  it  is  exactly  the  book  I have 
been  in  need  of  for  a long  time. — 
Leon  D.  Munger,  “Munger’s  Star  Or- 
chard,” Wash. 

Gets  Right  to  the  Point — I think  the 
Guide-Book  gets  right  down  to  the 
point  every  time,  and  explains  things 
so  clearly  that  even  a novice  in  fruit- 
growing can  understand.  The  Guide- 
Book  has  made  a lot  of  things  clear  to 
me  that  I have  failed  to  find  in  the 
writings  of  other  learned  men. — Geo. 
W.  Campbell,  Texas. 

What  One  of  the  Authors  »f  “Fruit- 
Growing  in  Arid  Regions” says — I have 
gone  over  this  pretty  thoroughly,  and 
feel  safe  in  saying  it  is  one  of  the 
most  reliable  books  that  I have  seen, 
written  especially  for  the  practical 
fruit  grower. — O.  B.  Whipple,  Horti- 
culturist, Montana  Exp.  Sta. 

If  this  book  is  helping  others,  it  will  surely  help  you,  and  when  the 
above  practical  men  recommend  it,  you  may  be  assured  that  this  book  will 
be  a good  thing  for  you. 

It  contains  nearly  300  pages  of  reading  matter,  which  tells  you  what 
to  do  and  how  and  when  to  do  it.  It  is  handsomely  illustrated  and  printed 
on  a good  quality  of  book  paper. 

The  price  of  this  book,  handsomely  bound  in  golden-brown  cloth,  is 
$1.00,  postpaid. 

We  can  also  furnish  this  book  printed  from  same  plates,  but  on  a 
lighter  paper  and  with  paper  binding,  at  50c,  postpaid. 

Send  in  your  remittance  at  once  and  secure  a copy  of  The  Fruit-Grow- 
ers Guide-Book.  Address 

The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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Helping  Fruit  Growers. 

In  our  Morrisania  notes  this  month 
reference  is  made  to  the  helpful  serv- 
ice rendered  by  such  men  as  Professor 
Weldon,  field  entomologist  of  the  Colo- 
rado experiment  station.  And  yet, 
helpful  as  his  work  has  been  to  the 
fruit  growers  of  the  Western  Slope, 
they  will  likely  be  deprived  of  his  help 
in  the  near  future.  The  last  Colorado 
legislature  appropriated  $10,000  to 
keep  two  men — Professors  Weldon 
and  Herrick — at  work  among  the  fruit 
growers  of  the  state,  but  Governor 
Shafroth  felt  compelled  to  cut  the  ap- 
propriation to  $6,000,  and  it  is  now 
claimed  Professor  Weldon  will  return 
to  the  agricultural  college  at  Fort  Col- 
lins, and  his  part  of  the  field  work  be 
abandoned. 

We  believe  this  is  a great  mistake — 
in  fact,  we  believe  every  state  should 
provide  for  more  of  this  field  work. 
Few  fruit  growers  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  college  training,  and  very  few 
of  them  can  attend  even  the  short 
courses  at  the  agricultural  colleges  of 
their  respective  states.  Even  if  they 
could  attend,  the  instruction  received 
there  cannot  equal  actual  work  out  in 
the  orchard,  under  the  guidance  of  an 
expert.  Instead  of  doing  less  of  this 
field  work,  we  believe  every  state 
should  do  more  of  it.  The  writer  of 
this  paragraph  can  testify  to  the  help 
he  has  received  personally  from  these 
field  workers — and  he  believes  there 
are  thousands  of  growers  in  every 
state  who  need  this  help  just  as  much 
as  he  does,  too. 

The  work  of  the  agricultural  col- 
leges must  be  taken  to  the  people. 


at  the  agricultural  high  schools  pro- 
vided for  also  by  the  act,  and  for  the 
maintenance  in  each  state  college  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  an  ex- 
tension department  that  will  materi- 
ally enlarge  upon  that  of  the  present 
time. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  this 
bill  will  receive  early  enactment,  and 
that  the  sums  of  money  for  which  it 
provides  will  be  quickly  available,  as 
as  it  is  for  a purpose  that  will  do  more 
good  for  more  people  than  the  con- 
si  ruction  of  all  of  the  battle  ships 
afloat. 

^ • 

After  the  Express  Companies. 

And  now  the  express  companies  are 
to  be  hauled  up  on  the  carpet,  and 
their  rates  are  to  be  investigated  by 
government  authorities.  This  will  be 
good  news  to  every  person  who  has 
ever  had  occasion  to  ship  goods  by 
express,  and  especially  to  the  fruit 
growers  of  the  country,  whose  mar- 
kets have  been  restricted  because  of 
excessive  express  charges. 

Lately  some  of  the  magazines  have 
been  publishing  some  startling  figures 
about  the  express  companies.  These 
articles  have  shown  that  the  com- 
panies have  very  little  capital  invest- 


ter  companies  get  better  rates  from 
the  railway  companies  for  hauling 
their  parcels — but  if  they  do,  the  gov- 
ernment should  insist  upon  more  fa- 
vorable rates  for  its  mail  matter. 

It  would  seem  to  an  outsider  that 
the  best  thing  for  the  government  to 
do  is  to  establish  a parcels  post.  Then 
if  the  express  companies  can  give  bet- 
ter service  and  rates,  let  them  do  it; 
if  they  cannot,  then  the  people  will  be 
relieved  from  using  their  service  and 
paying  the  present  extortionate  rates. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  while  the  author- 
ities are  at  it,  they  will  go  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the.  express  deal,  and  give  the 
people  the  relief  they  have  long  need- 
ed. Fruit  growers  throughout  the 
country  will  wait  with  much  Interest 
the  outcome  of  the  investigation. 

it 

The  Art  of  Packing  Apples. 

That  there  is  an  art  in  packing  ap- 
ples is  appreciated  by  everyone  who 
■has  ever  examined  a well-packed  box 
or  barrel — for  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  only  boxed  apples  are  to  be  care- 
fully packed,  for  the  barreled  fruit 
should  be  equally  well  put  up.  Too 
many  fruit  growers  are  content  to 
grow  medium-grade  apples  and  then 
pack  it  in  an  indifferent  manner. 
Then,  of  course,  they  receive  only  or- 
dinary prices  for  their  produce.  It  is 
not  sufficient  to  grow  good  apples,  hut 
they  must  be  put  up  well  if  they  are 
to  bring  best  prices. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  training 
of  a child  should  begin  with  its  grand- 
parents. Likewise,  the  man  who  wants 
to  put  up  a fancy  pack  of  fruit  must 
begin  early  in  the  season  to  grow 
fancy  fruit.  He  must  spray  the  trees 
to  keep  the  apples  smooth  and  clean; 
he  must  prune  them  so  the  sun  can 
color  the  fruit  well,  and  if  trees  are 
heavily  loaded,  they  should  be  thinned 
to  permit  the  apples  to  reach  proper 
size.  Unless  one  gives  attention  to 
these  things,  there  will  probably  be 
few  fancy  apples  to  pack  in  autumn. 
Begin  early,  and  the  fancy  pack  will 
not  be  so  hard  to  put  up, 

Another  thing  which  should  be  l*e- 
metnbered  is  that  a No.  1 apple  is  al- 
ways of  the  same  grade — the  standard 
does  not  change  with  the  season.  How 
often  have  we  heard  growers  say  that 
their  fruit  was  of  No.  1 grade,  “con- 
sidering the  season.”  The  season  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  grading  of  ap- 
ples. Of  course,  the  weather  condi- 
tions may  be  such  that  one  will  have 
few  strictly  fancy  apples,  but  then 
they  should  be  marked  a lower  grade. 
The  best  apples  in  an  orchard  are 
not  necessarily  first  grade,  by  any 
means,  although  many  persons  take 
their  best  apples  and  mark  them  No. 
1.  the  second  best  are  marked  No.  2, 


Genasco 

the  Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt  Roofing 

has  the  life  that  only  natural 
asphalt  can  give  roofing  to 
lastingly  resist  all  kinds  of 
weather. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet  clamps 

the  roof-seams  water-tight  with- 
out cement,  and  prevents  nail- 
leaks.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Gen- 
asco with  Kant-leak  Kleets  packed 
in  the  roll. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 


Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 


New  York 


Philadelphia 
San  Francisco 


Chicago 


NO  MIDDLEMEN 


A 1HH.P. 

GASOLINE 
ENCINE 

Made  in  four 
other  sizes,  3. 

41-2,  6 and  8 
H.  P.  at  pro- 
portionately low  prices.  Sold  on  30  days  free  trial. 
Guaranteed  Five  Years.  Full  Information  free,  hd 
OTTAWA  MFC  CO.  6Q8Klng  St.  Ottawa,  K».  J 


Attachment  with  Corn  Hamster  cuts 
and  throws  in  piles  on  harvester  or 
vvinrows.  Man  and  horse  cuts  and 
shocks  equal  with  a Com  Binder.  Sold 
in  every  state.  Price  $20  with  Binder  Attachment* 
S.  C.  Montgomery,  of  Texaline.  Tex.,  writes:  “The  har- 
vester lias  proven  all  you  claim  for  it.  With  the  assist- 


BINDER: 


ance  of  one  man  cut  and  bound  over  100  acres  of  Corn, 
Kaffir  Corn  and  Maize  last  year.”  Testimonials  and 
catalog  fiee,  showing  pictures  of  harvester. 

NEW  PROCESS  MFG.  CO.,  SAL1N A,  KANSAS 


“A  word  aptly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  network 
of  silver.”  When  you  write  Thp  Fmit-GrOWfir 
advertisers  always  mention  * a I Ull  VJlunci 


ed,  and  their  returns  are  very  great,  , , , , 

on  an  excessive  capitalization.  It  is  | and  /et  there  ^*n^een  a 

now  proposed  to  air  the  affairs  of 


these  companies  fully,  and  to  show 
their  connection  with  the  railway 
companies. 

One  plan  which  has  been  proposed 
is  for  Congress  to  compel  the  rail- 
roads to  take  over  the  express  busi- 


Much  good  can  be  done,  of  course,  ness  themselves,  and  then  the  inter- 


through  bulletins  and  by  the  farm 
press,  but  there  is  nothing  like  per- 
sonal contact  when  it  comes  to  help- 
ing men  to  improve  their  methods. 
The  work  of  the  agricultural  colleges 
should  be  enlarged,  not  to  do  less 
work  with  the  students,  but  to  do  more 
with  the  men  out  on  the  farm  who 
have  not  been  able  to  come  to  the  col- 
lege. 

Extension  and  demonstration  work 
of  this  character  by  the  agricultural 
colleges  has  been  limited  on  account 
of  lack  of  sufficient  funds  for  its  main- 
tenance. But  the  Page  bill  which  was 
presented  to  Congress  last  April,  gives 
promise  of  affording  material  relief 
for  this  kind  of  work,  and  to  extend 
the  service  of  the  agricultural  col- 
leges, not  only  to  the  farms,  but  into 
the  trades  as  well.  Its  prime  object 
is  to  enable  the  national  government 
to  appropriate  money  to  each  state  for 
the  purpose  of  eiilarging  upon  the 
teaching  of  trades  and  industries, 
home  economics  and  agriculture  in  the 
public  school. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  also  cover 
the  maintenance  of  branch  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  to  be  located 


state  commerce  commission  cab  reg- 
ulate rates,  service,  etc.  It  would  seem 
as  though  this  plan  can  be  easily 
worked  out,  for  why  should  the  rail- 
way companies  be  able  to  carry 
freight  over  their  own  lines  on  slow 
freight  trains,  and  not  be  able  to  carry 
smaller  packages  in  special  cars  at 


No.  1 apple  in  the  entire  orchard 
Learn  what  a really  good  apple  is, 
and  learn  how  it  should  he  packed, 
whether  in  boxes  or  barrels — and  then 
pack  your  fruit  that  way,  Tliousahds 
and  thousands  of  dollars  are  lost  to 
the  fruit  growers  of  America  every 
year,  simply  because  they  do  not  pack 
their  fruits  in  proper  manner.  This 
loss  hah  he  stopped,  and  should  be 
stopped. 

it 

Apple  Show  for  St.  Joseph. 

It  is  altogether  likely  that  a great 
apple  show  will  he  held  in  St.  Joseph 
in  late  fall  or  early  winter,  and  it  is 


tached  to  their  passenger  trains?  As  hoped  to  hold  the  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Horticultural  Congress  In  con- 
nection therewith.  An  apple  show  Will 
be  held  in  Denver  early  in  November, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  St.  Joseph 
show  will  follow  closely  afterward,  so 
that  some  of  the  exhibits  can  be 
brought  from  the  Denver  show  to  St. 
Joseph. 

These  apple  shows  are  of  great 
value  to  fruit  growers  everywhere,  and 
the  exhibits  certainly  tend  to  popular- 
ize the  use  of  apples  as  food.  For 
this  reason  they  should  be  encour- 
aged, not  only  by  the  growers,  hut  by 
the  commercial  interests  of  every 
community.  Hundreds  of  apple  or- 
chards in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Illinois 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Middle  West  are 
now  unproductive,  which  could  be 
made  to  produce  crops  of  great  value, 
if  right  methods  are  practiced.  The 


common  carriers,  it  would  seem  as 
though  they  could  be  compelled  to 
give  this  service. 

Still  another  plan  which  has  been 
proposed  is  for  the  government  to  take 
over  the  express  business,  paying  the 
companies  enormous  sums  for  the 
monopoly  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed. 
Since  the  companies  have  little  cap- 
ital invested,  and  inasmuch  as  this 
capital  is  returned  to  them  many  fold 
every  year,  it  would  seem  the  height 
of  foolishness  for  the  government  to 
| pay  them  anything  for  their  monop- 
oly, especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  government  need  buy  nothing 
whatever  from  the  companies,  nor  ask 
any  favors  from  the  railway  lines.  By 
establishing  a parcels  post  the  govern- 
ment could  at  once  compete  with  the 
express  companies.  Perhaps  the  lat- 


exhibitiotl  of  perfect  specimens  of  ap- 
ples tends  to  show  growers  what  can 
he  done  if  proper  care  is  given  the  or- 
chards, and  thus  the  apple  industry  is 
greatly  helped. 

If  the  show  is  held  at  St.  Joseph  as 
contemplated,  it  will  be  in  one  of  the 
best  buildings  for  the  purpose  that  can 
be  found  in  the  United  States — a mag- 
nificent steel  and  concrete  auditorium 
with  abundant  floor  space,  and  which 
is  so  perfectly  ventilated  that  the  air 
in  the  building  can  be  changed  every 
twenty  minutes.  This  means  much  to 
exhibitors,  for  it  will  insure  their  fruit 
being  sound  and  in  good  condition 
after  the  show  is  over.  The  Fruit- 
Grower  hopes  the  show  will  be  held, 
and  pledges  its  support  to  the  enter 
prise,  and  urges  its  readers  every- 
where to  prepare  to  send  exhibits  to 
this  show,  held  in  the  heart  of  the 
Middle  West. 

it 

Professor  Taylor  to  Leave  Colorado. 

Prof.  E.  F.  Taylor,  horticultural  In- 
spector of  Mesa  County,  Colo.,  has  re- 
signed, and  will  leave  about  the  mid- 
dle of  August,  to  take  charge  of  the 
orchard  and  farm  of  the  Mid-Continent 
Orchard  Company,  at  Parker,  Kan. 
This  property  consists  of  about  1,000 
acres  of  orchard  and  about  900  acres 
of  farming  land,  the  orchard  having 
been  formerly  owned  by  B.  F.  CoombS, 
of  Kansas  City. 

Professor  Taylor  has  done  a good 
work  in  Colorado,  and  his  departure 
will  be  regretted  by  his  hosts  of 
friends,  and  even  by  business  men  who 
do  not  know  him,  but  who  appreciate 
the  work  he  has  done.  He  has  not 
only  acted  as  horticultural  Inspector 
for’ Mesa  County,  hut  has  conducted 
spraying  demonstrations  throughout 
the  county,  and  has  acted  as  adviser 
for  the  fruit  growers  generally.  This 
work  has  been  supported  in  part  by 
the  county  commissioners  and  partly 
by  the  fruit  growers’  associations  of 
the  county.  He  will  not  leave  his 
present  work  until  after  the  last 
spraying  for  codling  moth  has  been 
finished,  and  will  take  chatge  a 
Parker  in  time  to  superintend  the 
packing  of  this  season's  apple  crop. 
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Million  More  People 


Can  now  afford  Automobiles 


Liberty-Brush 

$350 


at  last  has  brought  the 
automobile  within  the 
reach  of  Everyman. 

A million  buggies  are 
sold  annually  in  Amer- 
ica. All  these  horse 
owners  can  now  use  a 
motor  car  at  less  cost. 


Only  costs  to  run  — 1 cent  a mile  — cheaper  than  trolleys 


THOUSANDS  have  been  waiting  for 

the  day  when  they  could  afford  a motor 
car. 

That  day  is  here  for  a million  more  people 

— people  who  have  been  buying  buggies  and 
driving  horses  both  for  business  and  pleasure. 

It  is  here  for  thousands  of  other  people 

who  do  not  use  horses,  who  depend  on  pub- 
lic conveyances,  submit  to  unnecessary  dis- 
comforts and  delays,  and  suffer  consequent 

Bloss  of  time  and  business. 

i 

Every  horse  owner  can  buy  and  maintain 

a Liberty-Brush  automobile,  costing  $350, 
for  less  money  than  it  now  costs  him  to  keep 
a horse. 

- 

The  others  — if  they  are  compelled  by 

business  to  cover  large  areas,  earning  more 
money  the  quicker  they  cover  their  territory 
will  find  the  Liberty-Brush  cheaper  than 
any  public  couveyance,  cheaper  even  than 
the  trolley.  They  can  widen  their  territory, 
and  increase  their  earning  powers. 

The  pleasures  of  motoring  are  too  well 

known  to  need  more  than  mention.  The 
Liberty-Brush  opens  this  field  of  recreation 
and  healthful  pleasure. 


The  Liberty-Brush  is  not  a low-priced 

imitation  of  a big  motor  car — it  is  a real 
automobile — a machine  designed  and  built 
according  to  accepted  best  standards.  The 
forerunner  of  the  Liberty-Brush  mechanically 
is  the  successful  Brush  runabout,  thousands 
of  which  are  giving  satisfactory  service. 

It  has  a long  stroke  vertical  motor  of  10- 

horsepower,  thermo-syphon  cooling  system, 
multiple-disc  clutches,  selective  transmission, 
double  side-chain  drive,  bevel-gear  differ- 
ential, artillery  wheels,  internal  expanding 
brakes,  pneumatic  tires  and  shock-absorbing 
devices  under  Truffault-Hartford  patents. 

This  car  is  manufactured  by  the  Brush 

Division  of  the  United  States  Motor  Com- 
pany, the  largest  producers  of  high-grade 
automobiles  in  the  world.  By  large  quantity 
buying  and  manufacturing,  the  Liberty-Brush 
— capable  of  running  35,000  miles  — is 
made  to  sell  at  a price  hitherto  considered 
impossible  for  a standard  automobile. 

Think  of  running  once-and-a-half  around 

the  globe  in  your  own  car — think  of  the 
many  months,  years,  during  which  you  will 
get  capable  service  from  your  Liberty-Brush. 
You  can  learn  to  operate  it  in  fifteen  minutes. 


As  to  cost — in  many  official  tests  and  in  the 

hands  of  owners,  the  Brush  has  proved  most 
economical.  We  know  that  many  Brush  cars 
have  run  more  than  25,000  miles  at  a cost  of 
1 1/5  cents  a mile,  or  six-tenths  of  a cent  per 
mile  per  passenger,  including  all  maintenance 
charges. 

At  this  cost  of  operation  and  this  inital  cost, 

who  can  say  “I  cannot  afford  an  automobile”? 
Mercantile  concerns  can  see  in  this  an  eco- 
nomic business  proposition.  The  Liberty- 
Brush  is  the  car  for  salesmen,  solicitors,  phy- 
sicians, farmers,  quick  delivery,  the  family — 
for  Everyman. 

Five  days  after  the  announcement  of  the 

Liberty-Brush  we  had  received  2585  inquiries 
by  mail  and  telegraph  from  dealers,  firms, 
and  individuals  looking  toward  its  purchase. 
Hundreds  of  inquiries  come  every  day. 

We  will  have  a Liberty-Brush  dealer  in 

every  county,  and  some  territory  remains 
open.  Liberty-Brush  users  will  find  repre- 
sentatives everywhere  who  are  prepared  to 
care  for  these  cars. 

Orders  for  cars  will  be  filled  strictly  in  the 

rotation  in  which  they  are  received,  and  we 
urge  prompt  action  if  you  would  obtain  a Lib- 
erty-Brush automobile,  send  your  order  now. 


The  Brush  Runabout  Company  at  6 1 st  Street  New  York 

Division  of  jJNITEJ)  STATES  MOTOR  COMPANY 
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ANDLING  PEACH  CROP 


W'hat  Constitutes  a \*/ell  Packed  Box.  How 
the  Crop  is  Handled  in  Colorado 


To  properly  pack  a box  of  peaches 
is  an  art.  It  looks  easy  enough  on  its 
face,  but  once  you  try  it  for  yourself, 
the  fine  points  of  the  game  are  easily 
discernible.  In  the  Palisade  or  Grand 
Valley  district  of  Colorado  the  various 
associations  have  practically  a uni- 
form pack — and  all  fruit  sent  out  from 
here  conforms  to  the  same  standard. 
This  was  not  brought  about  so  much 
by  an  agreement  among  the  associa- 
tions—the  Grand  Junction  Fruit  Grow- 
ers, the  Palisade  Fruit  Growers  and 
the  Western  Slope  Fruit  Growers— as 
is  was  more  or  less  due  to  the  cardi- 
nal principles  being  worked  out  by 


grade  of  peaches  sent  from  the  Grand 
V alley. 

To  see  the  peaches  layered  very 
nicely  in  a shallow  box  generally 
gives  the  uninitiated  the  idea  that 
even  a child  might  easily  take  care  of 
that  end  of  the  business  of  the  fruit, 
grower.  And  that  may  be  very  true 
oftentimes,  although  the  novice  at  this 
phase  of  the  industry  soon  discovers 
that  it  is  not  quite  such  an  easy  task 
as  it  appears  on  tne  surface.  The 
fact  is,  the  one  great  difficulty  in  this 
or  any  other  fruit  section  has  been  to 
educate  the  grower  in  properly  prepar- 
ing his  fruit  for  market.  They  either 


has  been  marketed.  Last  season  no 
attempt  was  made  to  ship  the  ripe 
fruit.  It  is  estimated  that  200  cars  of 
fruit  was  wasted  last  season,  because 
it  ripened  so  rapidly  due  to  unusual 
weather  conditions,  that  it  could  not 
be  shipped  before  it  had  softened,  and 
there  was  no  cannery  to  take  care 
of  it. 

The  largest  peaches  are  usually 
packed  first.  For  extras  the  two  and 
three  pack  is  used,  making  less  than 
eighty  peaches  in  a box.  For  instance, 
on  the  bottom  row  there  will  be  five 
rows  of  three  peaches  in  a row  and  six 
rows  of  two  peaches  in  each  row,  mak- 
ing thirty-three  peaches.  The  top  row, 
therefore,  must  not  contain  more  than 
forty-five  or  forty-six  peaches  to  re- 
main within  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
association.  The  bulk  of  the  “extras” 
having  been  packed,  the  packer  then 
takes  in  the  “90s”  which  must  make 
a “three-and-t'nree”  pack,  that  is  three 


The 


Answers  the  Season’s  Question 

as  to  the  preservation  of  fruit  for  both 
home  consumption  and  to  sell  for  profit. 
Fruit  home  canned  in  Economy  Jars 
brings  highest  prices — always.  Every  jar 
keeps  in  a perfect  condition  forever,  no 
matter  what  the  fruit.  You  put  up  fruit 
without  the  use  of  sugar  in  the  Economy 
Jar. 

No  Leaky  Rubber  Ring 
No  Glass  Top  to  Leak 
in  Air.  No  Poisonous 
Zinc  Cap.  But 
Instead,  a Pat- 
ent, Sani 
tary,  Air- 
tight, Gold 
Enamel- 
ed Cap. 


Jar  Trade  Mark 


INTERIOR  OF  A PACKING  SHED  AT  PALISADE;  LOADING  PEACHES. 
(Copyrighted,  F.  E.  Dean.) 


^The  public 

rubber 
are 

They  decay 
and  let  in 
air  which 
causes  con- 
tents  to 
mould  and 
spoil.  Pure 
food  com- 
missioners 
have  de- 
n o u need 
zinc  caps  as  unhealthy 
and  dangerous  to  use 
for  home  canning. 

The  Economy  Jar 
is  the  only  jar  in 
the  world  that 
uses  no  rubber 
ring.  All  rubber 
ring  jars  are  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

The  Economy  Jar 
uses  no  zinc  cap, 
no  uneven,  leaky 
glass  top,  no  rub- 
ber ring.  It  seals 
airtight,  as  no 
other  jar  has  ever 
been  sealed  by 
means  of  a gold 
enameled  cap 
which  has  a pat- 
ent airtight  sani- 
tary composition 
gasket.  It  seals  it- 
— self  by  air  pres- 

sure and  is  strongly  endorsed  by  all  health 
authorities. 

All  fruits  vegetables,  fish  and  meats 
may  be  canned  in  season  and  served  any 
time  of  the  year,  tasting  as  fresh  and  de- 
licious as  at  any  time  of  canning. 


experts,  as  well  as  by  the  demands  of 
the  Eastern  mamets  which  consume 
the  fruit. 

The  four  grades  of  peaches  recog- 
nized by  the  associations  are  given  in 
the  instructions  of  the  Grand  Junction 
association  to  the  grower  as  follows: 

“ ‘Extra’ — Boxes  containing  eighty 
peaches  or  less;  ‘90,’  boxes  containing 
81  to  96  peaches;  ‘108,’  boxes  contain- 
ing not  to  exceed  108  peaches;  “un- 
wrapped,’ three  layers  in  five-inch 
box. 

“The  unwrapped  should  be  very  lit- 
tle smaller  than  the  108  grade,  and 
contain  no  bruised  or  soft  peaches. 
They  must  be  layered  in  three  tiers 
and  completely  fill  a five-inch  box. 

“All  grades  must  be  free  from  soft 
peaches  and  all  defects.  They  must 
be  tightly  packed  and  as  nearly  uni- 
form in  size  as  possible.” 


would  not  or  could  not  understand  the  I 
instructions  given  by  the  association 
experts. 

The  old  Palisade  Peach  Growers’ 
Association  adopted  the  experiment  of 
packing  the  peaches  under  their  di- 
rect supervision.  The  fruit  was 
brought  into  one  big  packing  shed  at 
Palisade,  where  the  peaches  were  | 
graded  by  machinery  and  then  pack- 
ed by  a big  force  of  girls  and  boys. 
Although  this  worked  satisfactorily  up 
to  a certain  point,  the  automatic 
grader  was  able  only  to  grade  accord- 
ing to  size,  and  blemished  and  over- 
ripe peaches  often  reached  the  pack- 
er’s hands,  and  were  often,  in  the  hur- 
ry of  packing,  shipped  in  a box  of 
otherwise  perfect  fruit.  When  the 
Western  Slope  Association  took  over 
the  property  of  the  peach  growers,  (he 
association  pack  was  abandoned  and 


MOST  OF  THE  PEACHES  ARE  PACKED  BY  GIRLS  AND  WOMEN 


The  associations  require  a four-inch 
box  for  the  108  peaches,  and  a four 
and  one-half  inch  box  for  the  “extra” 
and  “90”  pack.  Previously  it  was  the 
custom  to  mark  what  is  now  known  as 
“90”  peaches  as  “fancy,”  with  the 
“108”  as  “choice.”  This,  however,  led 
to  endless  confusion,  either  fancy  or 
choice  could  be  sold  as  the  very  best 
brand  of  peaches  to  the  unsuspecting 
consumer,  and  to  avoid  deceiving  the 
purchaser  by  the  retailer,  the  old 
names  were  dropped,  and  now  only 
the  “extra”  signifies  the  very  highest 


the  methods  in  use  by  the  older  asso- 
ciations adopted. 

By  this  system  every  grower  packs 
his  own  fruit  and  hauls  it  ready  for 
market  to  the  railroad  platform.  The 
ideal  packing  shed  is  so  arranged  as 
to  permit  of  the  fruit  being  hauled  in 
from  the  orchard  on  sleds,  and  the 
boxes  dumped  into  long  canvas-bot- 
tomed troughs  on  each  side  of  the 
shed.  The  peaches  are  graded  as  they 
are  packed.  The  ripe  fruit  is  separ- 
ated from  that  ready  for  shipment  and 
packed,  generally  after  the  other  fruit 


peaches  to  each  row.  This  makes  a 
straight  layer  pack,  and  there  must 
be  not  more  than  96  peaches  in  the 
box,  which  would  permit  of  sixteen 
rows  of  three  peaches  each,  top  and 
bottom,  although  the  regulation  “90”  i 
should  contain  less  than  96  peaches. 

The  same  sort  of  pack  is  used  in 
the  “108,”  although  a four-inch  box  is 
used,  which  still  permits  of  a solid 
pack.  Very  few  pie  peaches  are  ship- 
ped ordinarily,  although  this  year,  be- 
cause of  the  high  prices  fruit  is  bring- 
ing, “pies”  are  in  demand. 

A good  packer  will  be  able  to  pre- 
pare approximately  100  boxes  for  ship- 
ment, in  the  course  of  a day  of  ten 
hours,  although  some  women  who  are 
unusually  deft  have  packed  as  high 
as  200  and  250  boxes  in  one  day.  The 
women  naturally  make  the  best  pack- 
ers, because  of  their  deftness,  but 
most  of  the  fruit  growers  prefer  those 
who  are  less  raiiid  and  more  discern- 
ing in  the  choice  of  fruit  they  use  in 
making  up  their  boxes. 

The  one  great  difficulty  has  been 
in  securing  careful  packers,  and  there 
has  been  some  talk  of  establishing 
training  schools  and  forcing  all  pack- 
ers to  pass  an  examination,  as  in  the 
states  of  the  Northwest.  To  wrap  a 
peach  in  just  the  proper  package,  re- 
quires an  adeptness  acquired  only- 
after  long  practice.  Slipshod  methods 
used  either  in  selecting  the  fruit  or  in 
wrapping  it,  often  cause  trouble  in 
the  sale  of  the  product  and  the  asso- 
ciations spend  hundreds  of  dollars 
every  year  trying  to  educate  the 
growers  in  the  proper  methods  to  use. 

The  growers  pay  from  2 to  3 cents 
per  box  for  packing  peaches,  and  in 
this  way  some  of  the  more  experienced 
girls  have  earned  $3  to  ?6  per  day  dur- 
ing the  busiest  parts  of  the  season. 
The  associations,  however,  do  not  en- 
courage speed  in  packing,  preferring 
to  have  the  fruit  carefully  selected 
and  carefully  wrapped.  A single  soft 
peach  will  often  destroy  an  entire  box 
of  fruit,  and  half  a dozen  such  boxes 
in  a car  may  spoil  its  sale,  or  at  least 
cause  considerable  depreciation  in 
value  when  placed  upon  the  market. 

Consequently  it  is  readily  seen  that 
the  packing  of  peaches  is  just  as  im- 
portant for  the  successful  fruit  grower 
as  any  other  part  of  the  business.  It 
is  possible  by  proper  cultivation,  prun- 
ing and  thinning  in  this  Colorado  cli- 
mate to  raise  peaches,  which  for 
flavor  and  color  and  size  cannot  be 
surpassed  anywhere,  but  after  all, 
these  virtues  may  count  for  nothing 


Frpp  To  Buyers  of  Economy  Jars 


King's  Hall  Silver,  1066, 
lectional  Plate  Silver  TeaSpoons 
(Solid  Silver  the  Only  Better) 

fhree  Full  Size  Tea  Spoons  with  every 
loz.  Economy  Jars.  One  Full  Size  Tea 
Spoon  with  every  dozen  extra  Economy 
Caps. 

r'ou  Want  a Half-Dozen  or  Dozen  of 
These  Spoons — FREE 
How  to  Secure  Silverware 


Free  Teaspoon 
Actual  Size 


There  are  two  large 
and  in  Jar  Trade  Marks 
irinted  on  the  ends  of 
ach  case  of  Economy 
ars,  and  one  small  Trade 
lark  printed  on  each 
arton  of  Economy  Caps 
ontained  in  each  case, 
ilso  one  small  Trade 
rtark  printed  on  each 
:arton  of  Extra  Caps. 

A few  cases  of  Econ- 
omy Jars  are  in  the 
narket  without  the 
lar  Trade  Mark.  If 
you  do  not  find  print- 
ed on  the  end  of  each 
;ase  the  Jar  Trade 
yiark,  cut  out  the 
irm  name  “ Kerr 
Hass”  on  cases  and 
;end  it  in  to  us  and 
t will  be  just  as 
?ood  a coupon  as 
lie  Jar  Trade 
Vlark.)  Cut  out  one 
Jar  Trade  Mark,  as 
ibove  described, 

Tom  case  or  car- 
ton and  mail  to  us 
with  14  cents  U. 

3.  stamps  for 
postage,  packing, 

3tc.  and  we  will 
present  to  you 
one  teaspoon. 

Two  Trade 
Marks  and  28 


ents  U.  S. 
tamps  for 

«o  tea- 
poons, 


three 
Trade 
Marks 
and  42 
cents  U. 
S.  stamps 
for  three 
teaspoons, 
etc.  These 
teaspoons  are 
the  genuine 
full  size  fa- 
mous King's 
Hall  Silver, 
1066,  Sectional 
Plate  Silver  Tea- 
spoon s.  The 
finest  and  best 
silver  plated 
ware  in  the  world. 
You  will  be  de- 
lighted with  the 
beautiful  pattern 
and  proud  to  dis- 
play them  on 
your  table.  They 
are  warranted 
to  wear  many 
years.  We 
will  exchange 
any  spoon  that 
shows  wear 
under  15  years. 
These  teaspoons 
are  worth  $4.00 
a dozen;  $1.00 
for  three,  or  35c 
each.  With  Jar 
Trade  Marks  you 
worth  of 


get  $4.oo 

beautiful  teaspoons 
for  $1.68.  You  save 
58c  every  time  you 
buy  one  dozen  Economy 
Jars.  Buy  two  dozen 
Economy  Jars  and  secure 
st  of  six  beautiful  teaspoons.  Buy  4 dozen 
ars  and  get  complete  set  ot  1 dozen  tea 
poons.  Buy  the  Jars  now  while  this  free 
ffer  is  still  in  effect. 

Buy  Economy  Jars  today  from  your 
ealer  and  start  your  set  of  free  fP°°nhs‘ 
F you  dealer  is  out  of  Economy  Jars  Df 
ure  to  write  us.  We  will  refer  you  to  a 
ealer  who  has  a stock  on  hand  and  seno 
ou  a booklet  of  valuable  recipes  free 


[err  Glass  Mfg.  Co. 

..  r>  . rWflca 


Chicago,  Illinois 
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if  the  fruit  is  placed  on  the  market  in 
an  unattractive  package,  which  repels 
rather  than  attracts  the  possible  buy- 
er. Last  season  the  associations  tried 
the  experiment  of  using  a specially 
printed  wrapper  for  fancy  stock,  but 
this  practice  has  been  discarded,  al- 
though some  of  the  growers  still  use 
their  private  brands. 

Once  the  peaches  reach  the  shipping 
stations,  they  are  carefully  inspected 
by  an  expert  employed  for  that  pur- 
p(  se,  and  fruit  which  does  not  come 
up  to  the  rigid  standard  set  by  the 
association  is  promptly  rejected. 
Each  grower  is  required  to  stencil  each 
box,  and  in  the  instructions  sent  out 
to  the  commission  men  and  whole- 
salers, they  are  requested  to  promptly 
notify  the  association  if  any  of  the 
fruit  shipped  fails  to  come  up  to  the 
standard.  The  stencil  number  on  the 
box  thus  insures  the  discovery  of  the 
grower  who  attempts  to  palm  off  shod- 
dy goods  for  the  real  article,  and  he 
is  penalized  and  in  the  future  every 
box  he  sends  out  is  carefully  exam- 
ined, and  promptly  rejected  if  it  fails 
to  measure  up  to  the  requirements. 

Thus  is  it  seen  that  “packing”  is  one 
of  the  most  important  details  of  fruit- 
growing and  an  art  which  the  orchard- 
ist  must  study  and  acquire  before  he 
can  hope  to  make  a financial  success 
of  his  orchard.  Undoubtedly  the 
grower  in  the  Grand  Valley  has  con- 
siderable to  learn  in  the  proper  man- 
ner of  packing  fruit,  but  every  year 
finds  an  improvement  in  the  “pack,” 
and  a consequent  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  which  is  allowed 
to  leave  the  valley. 

Colorado.  LOUIS  MEYER. 

New  Idea  in  Sprayers. 

One  of  the  newest  ideas  in  spraying 
machines  is  that  which  has  recently 
been  invented  by  Mr.  P.  C.  Thompson, 
Granger,  Wash.  It  is  a power  outfit, 


| machinery  of  this  sprayer  makes  it 
practically  impossible  for  frequent  and 
prolonged  delays  just  at  the  busiest 
portion  of  the  spraying  season,  be- 
cause “the  engine  won’t  work”  or  for 
any  of  the  other  delays  that  come  from 
gasoline  engine  sprayers.  There  is  no 
pounding,  no  noise  and  no  delicate 
parts  to  get  out  of  order,  and  the  ma- 
chine can  get  into  places  that  are  im- 
possible with  the  ordinary  sprayers. 

Prom  its  appearance  and  the  work 
that  it  does,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
practical  sprayers  that  has  been  in- 
vented in  recent  years,  and  would 
surely  have  a wide  sale  if  placed  on 
the  market.  But  the  machines  are  not 
yet  for  sale.  Mr.  Thompson  has  made 
only  five  of  the  machines,  doing  all 
of  the  work  himself,  and  made  them 
for  his  own  use,  and  that  of  some  of 
his  neighbors.  But  there  is  surely  an 
opportunity  for  an  exceptionally  good 
bit  of  business  to  be  built  up  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  such  a ma- 
chine as  this. 


it  it 


According  to  the  fashion  stimulated 
by  high  prices  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
seasons  ago,  my  father  was  induced  to 
plant  out  an  apple  orchard  of  sixteen 
acres.  His  varieties  were  York  Im- 
perial, Stayman  Winesap  and  Ben 
Davis,  about  equal  quanities  of  each. 
The  location  was  very  good,  and  soil 
was  fair. 

My  father  not  being  essentially  a 
fruit  grower,  and  on  the  other  hand 
being  a grain  and  stock  farmer  on  a 
rather  large  scale,  gave  the  newly 
planted  orchard  very  little  care,  espe- 
cially as  the  prices  of  apples  in  later 
years  declined. 


THE  ROLLING  TANK  SPRAYER  OF  F.  G.  THOMPSON 


capable  of  maintaining  a high  pres- 
sure, but  devoid  of  the  usual  gasoline 
engine,  and  yet  not  comparable  with 
the  general  style  of  traction  sprayers 
which  are  on  the  market. 

In  this  machine  of  Mr.  Thompson’s 
there  is  a large  galvanized  steel  tank 
that  rolls  on  the  ground  and  which 
contains  the  spraying  material.  This 
tank  is  made  to  hold  150  to  200  gal- 
lons, and  across  the  outside  of  the 
tank  are  several  heavy  lugs  which 
serve  to  give  it  a grip  on  the  soil  and 
enable  it  to  roll  on  ground  that  may 
be  a little  slippery. 

The  prime  reason  for  the  necessity 
of  having  this  large  tank  roll  over  as 
it  is  being  pulled  by  a team  of  horses 
is  for  the  purpose  of  generating  the 
power  that  will  expel  the  spraying  ma- 
terial. Geared  to  either  side  of  this 
tank  is  a double-acting  pump  which 
moves  the  liquid  very  quickly  from 
the  tank  and  discharges  it  into  a 
smaller  tank  placed  on  the  rear  of 
the  machine.  At  the  same  time  the  air 
in  a drum  at  the  front  of  the  machine 
is  compressed  and  serves  as  a cushion 
to  regulate  the  pressure  when  the 
liquid  is  discharged  through  the  spray 
nozzles. 

There  are  a great  many  commend- 
able things  to  be  said  about  this  ma- 
chine, and  since  Mr.  Thompson  and 
some  of  his  neighbors  have  been  using 
the  sprayer  in  their  orchards  for  the 
past  three  seasons,  it  has  demonstrat- 
ed its  effectiveness  and  ease  of  opera- 
tion. The  extreme  simplicity  of  the 


When  I came  home  from  school 
three  years  ago,  I made  my  father  a 
proposition  to  take  care  of  the  or- 
chard, and  we  would  share  the  ex- 
penses and  profits  equally.  The  latter 
was  very  proverbial  in  my  father’s 
mind. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1909 
I trimmed  the  orchard  and  grubbed 
out  the  undergrowth  that  had  sprung 
up  in  it  through  years  of  neglect.  I 
found  that  I had  San  Jose  scale,  bor- 
ers, scab,  bark  lice  and  everything 
else  that  had  ever  been  “invented,”  to 
contend  with. 

I gave  the  trees  two  winter  washes 
of  commercial  lime-sulphur  with  five 
pounds  of  lye  to  fifty  gallons  of  water. 
Two  summer  washes  of  lime-sulphur 
and  arsenate  of  lead,  and  one  appli- 
cation of  bordeaux  in  August  for  bit- 
ter rot.  All  the  while  I was  regularly 
receiving  The  Fruit-Grower,  which, 
by  the  way,  was  my  Bible.  In  July  I 
went  over  my  trees  and  thinned  them 
very  carefully,  all  of  this,  together 
with  good  cultivation,  gave  me  a fair- 
sized crop  of  high  quality  and  colored 
fruit. 

Very  much  against  the  advice  of 
most  of  the  old  fruit  growers  in  my 
section,  I decided  to  pack  all  my  best 
apples  in  boxes.  All  that  I knew 
about  this  “fine  art”  of  packing  in 
boxes  was  what  I had  read  in  your 
good  paper,  and  all  the  books  I could 
get  on  the  subject.  The  best  thing  I 
have  seen  on  the  subject  came  out  in 
The  Fruit-Grower  of  September,  1910, 


Liquid  Winter  «j 

You  can  take  alittle  trip  into  V 
the  winter  any  time  you’re  hot,  W 
tired  and  thirsty.  The  very  1 
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under  the  heading  of  “Harvesting  and 
Packing  Apples  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west.” 

In  due  time  I had  gathered  together 
everything  needed  in  the  way  of  boxes, 
lining  paper,  tissue  paper  and  some 
attractive  labels.  I had  two  tables 
with  canvas  tops  to  pack  off  of,  and  a 
box  press.  All  of  this,  together  with 
getting  my  crop  picked  and  hauled  to 
a roomy  barn  that  I had  made  suit- 
able for  a packing  house  with  little 
or  no  expense,  was  very  easy  work, 
but  the  packing  of  my  apples  was  an- 
other thing  altogether. 

My  first  idea  was  to  rigidly  grade 
out  a certain  size  apple  enough  to  fill 
one  box  at  a time,  and  for  this  I had 
a board  in  which  were  three  large 
holes  of  different  sizes.  I did  not  in- 
tend putting  in  any  apples  smaller 
than  two  and  three-quarter  inches  in 
diameter,  and,  of  course,  taking  out 
all  defective  apples.  As  I am  only  a 
boy,  I had  already  built  up  great  hope 
of  how  many  I would  be  able  to  pack 
the  first  day.  As  I had  often  read  of 
the  great  records  of  the  experts  of  the 
Northwest. 

The  first  morning  I set  out  early 
and  after  setting  up  twelve  boxes,  I 
began  the  tedious  job  of  grading  out 
a box  of  one  size,  slipping  each  one 
through  my  grading  board ; this  I 
finally  accomplished.  Then  came  the 
packing.  I had  decided  to  use  either 
the  diagonal,  or  offset  pack;  the  latter 
I tried  first,  but  I didn’t  like  this,  so 
repacked  it  to  the  diagonal,  then  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was 
the  style  to  adopt  as  far  as  possible. 
When  night  came  I found  I had  pack- 
ed four  boxes,  and  had  enough  apples 
graded  out  to  pack  one  more,  and  I 
don’t  think  I was  ever  so  tired  in  an 
my  life  from  one  day’s  work.  This 
was  very  discouraging  in  the  light  of 
the  large  number  I had  hoped  to  pack, 
and  I at  once  realized  why  it  was  that 
more  apples  were  not  packed  in  boxes. 
But  I had  the  one  consolation  that  I 
had  four  well  packed  boxes;  tight  and 
with  a good  bulge. 


=FO R SALE= 

90  acres  of  sprayed  apples;  800  bushels  of  early  fruit, 
balance  winter  varieties.  Prefer  to  sell  all  on  the  trees. 
These  orchards  all  join  and  located  3 miles  south  of 
Nebraska  City.  Write  or  come  and  see. 

A.  L.  HARMON,  NEBRASKA  CITY,  NEBRASKA 


I worked  along  this  way  for  several 
days,  increasing  my  number  packed 
each  day,  and  improving  in  my  style 
of  pack.  One  of  the  hardest  things  I 
had  to  learn  to  do  was  to  pick  up  a 
sheet  of  tissue  paper  with  one  hand 
while  I picked  up  an  apple  out  of  the 
pile  with  the  other.  This  became  very 
easy  with  the  aid  of  a rubber  finger 
stall. 

Later  on  with  the  aid  of  one  man  to 
set  up  boxes  and  nail  on  lids,  with 
another  grade,  I was  able  to  pack  from 
thirty-five  to  forty-two  boxes  per  day. 

I was  not  offered  any  more  for  these 
box  apples  on  the  local  market  than 
I could  get  for  them  in  barrels,  as  they 
were  a new  “wrinkle,”  so  I decided  to 
store  them  myself.  The  shipment  to 
cold  storage  in  Richmond  consisted  of 
ninety-five  boxes  Stayman  Winesap, 
121  boxes  York  Imperials,  and  seven- 
ty-eight boxes  Ben  Davis.  I instruct- 
ed the  storage  people  that  I would 
take  $2.00  per  box  for  the  Yorks  and 
Ben  Davis,  and  $2.25  per  box  for  the 
Staymans.  In  this  way  they  were 
disposed  of  at  the  above  prices,  and 
there  was  no  commission,  because  the 
storage  man  was  glad  to  make  the 
sale  for  me,  just  for  the  storage. 

Everything  counted  in,  including 
pruning,  spraying,  cultivation,  thin- 
ning, packing,  etc,  the  apples  cost  me 
78c  per  box,  or  $228.32  for  the  whole 
lot.  I received  $621.75,  which  was 
$393.-13  profit  above  all  expenses.  All 
of  the  No.  2 and  culls  I barreled  and 
sold  for  $2.75  per  barrel. 

All  of  the  above  goes  to  show  that 
if  one  with  average  intelligence  will 
take  several  good  fruit  magazines,  and 
will  go  by  what  he  reads  in  them,  he 
can  make  a success  of  packing  apples 
in  boxes,  or  any  other  way. 

RICHARD  H.  CLEMMER. 

Virginia. 
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OTES  FROM 
MORRISANIA 


Last  fall  I visited  the  orchard  of  a 
Missouri  fruit  grower,  when  his  Weal- 
thy apple  trees  were  breaking  down 
from  their  load  of  fruit.  The  apples 
were  small  and  not  well  colored,  and  I 
told  my  friend  it  was  almost  criminal 
for  one  to  grow  such  a crop  of  fruit, 
and  then  fail  to  thin  the  apples,  so 
that  those  left  on  the  tree  could  reach 
proper  size.  This  same  Missouri 
grower  visited  us  at  Morrisania  re- 
cently, and  he  found  us  thinning  ap- 
ples. It  is  hard  sometimes  to  take 
one’s  own  medicine,  but  it  is  good  for 
us  once  in  a while. 

As  these  notes  are  being  written — 
July  12 — we  are  busy  clipping  off  sur- 
plus apples,  and  the  job  looks  like  a 
mighty  big  one.  I don’t  know  that  we 
deserve  any  special  credit  for  thinning 
the  trees,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  we 
were  not  going  to  thin  anything  except 
Missouri  Pippin  and  White  Winter 
Pearmain,  until  we  had  a hard-hearted 
man  prescribe  for  us  a dose  of  the 
same  medicine  we  recommended  last 
year  for  our  Missouri  grower. 

It  takes  a fruit  inspector  to  talk 
straight  to  you.  A.  B.  Hoyt,  field 
man  for  the  Grand  Junction  Fruit- 
Growers’  Association,  came  out  to  see 
the  Morrisania  apple  crop  the  other 
day,  and  it  was  with  a feeling  of  pride 
that  I took  him  down  to  see  the  or- 
chard. Mr.  Hoyt  was  much  pleased, 
and  he  frankly  said  so,  but  when  he 
saw  the  Missouri  Pippin  trees  he  flew 
into  a rage.  He  grabbed  a handful  of 
apples  and  threw  them  on  the  ground, 
and  said  that  if  the  trees  were  not 
thinned  there  would  be  little  fancy 
fruit.  I agreed  with  him,  and  assured 
him  that  we  were  going  to  thin  this 
variety  and  the  Pearmain — and  no 
more.  When  he  saw  the  Ben  Davis 
trees  he  had  another  fit  and  talked 
pretty  straight  again.  He  has  a con- 
vincing way,  has  Mr.  Hoyt,  and  he 
counted  the  apples  on  a branch,  and 
then  asked,  “Do  you  think  that  branch 
will  support  that  many  apples  two 
and  three-quarters  to  three  and  a quar- 
ter inches  in  diameter?” 

It  didn’t  look  possible  that  it  could, 

I timidly  admitted,  and  then  he  said, 
very  sharply,  “Well,  then,  get  to  work 
with  your  thinning  crew  and  pull  off 
a lot  of  the  apples,  and  those  remain-  ( 
ing  will  make  as  great  a bulk,  and 
they  will  all  be  of  fancy  grade.” 

That  isn’t  all  he  said — no,  indeed — 
but  it  was  along  the  same  line,  and 
his  talk  was  so  convincing  that  we  at  < 
once  made  arrangements  to  thin  the 
Ben  Davis,  too.  Now  that  we  have 
started  the  work,  I am  convinced  that 
Mr.  Hoyt’s  visit  was  worth  consider- 
able to  us,  in  marketing  our  apple 
crop,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  him 
here  again,  and  he  has  promised  to 
come. 

Have  you  ever  thinned  apples?  I 
am  asking  this  of  our  friends  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  for  lots  of 
growers  in  the  Far  West  thin  their 
fruit  regularly.  I am  convinced  that 
the  man  who  has  nerve  enough  to  thin 
apples  right  is  first  cousin  to  the  man 
who  has  nerve  enough  to  cut  “fillers” 
out  of  his  orchard  when  the  trees  be- 
gin to  crowd.  They  are  both  rare 
creatures.  I confess  I have  not  nerve 
enough  to  thin  some  trees  severely 
enough.  Oh,  most  anybody  can  thin 
Missouri  Pippins.  Who  cares  for  a 
few  Missouri  Pippins  more  or  less?  I 
can  shut  my  eyes  and  clip  off  hand- 
fuls of  them  and  throw  them  away, 
and  really  enjoy  the  work.  But  when 
it  comes  to  thinning  White  Winter 
Pearmains,  that’s  a different  story. 
Gee!  it  goes  against  the  grain  to  clip 
off  perfect  apples  which  are  growing 
fast  and  which  already  have  the  deli- 
cate blush  which  apples  of  this  vari- 
ety take  on  in  Colorado’s  sunshine. 
And  to  think  that  these  apples  sold 
last  fall  for  $1.65  a bushei  box,  too! 

But  if  one  will  stop  to  apply  Mr. 
Hoyt’s  rule,  the  work  isn’t  so  hard  on 
one’s  nerves,  after  all.  Count  the  ap- 
ples on  a limb,  and  then  ask  yourself 
the  question,  “Can  all  those  apples 
come  to  proper  size?”  If  they  cannot, 


then  thin  off  the  surplus  ones,  and  in 
a week  or  two  you  can  come  back  and 
wonder  where  you  clipped  the  apples 
you  threw  away. 

It  looks  like  a big  job  to  thin  apples 
until  one  remembers  that  every  apple 
on  the  tree  will  have  to  be  removed, 
either  now  or  at  gathering  time.  It 
doesn’t  take  as  long  to  clip  the  apples 
now  and  let  them  fall  to  the  ground 
as  it  does  to  carefully  lift  them  off  at 
harvest  time,  and  as  carefully  place 
them  in  the  boxes.  Thinning  is  really 
beginning  the  harvesting  of  the  crop 
in  mid-summer,  and  the  time  consum- 
ed now  will  be  saved  later — and  that’s 
a consideration. 

Someone  will  ask,  “How  long  does 
it  take  to  thin  a tree?”  That  depends 
on  the  size  of  the  tree,  the  way  it  has 
been  pruned,  and  the  quantity  of  fruit 
you  will  need  to  remove.  I took  a 
photograph  of  a Missouri  Pippin  tree 
before  we  began  thinning,  leaving  the 
camera  stand  to  take  another  picture 
of  the  tree  after  the  work  was  fin- 
ished. Two  of  us  worked  forty  min- 
utes on  the  tree,  but  perhaps  if  we 
had  speeded  up  a little  the  tree  could 
have  been  thinned  in  half  an  hour — 
or  an  hour’s  time  for  one  man.  It 
isn’t  a large  tree,  and  it  had  been 
pruned  to  an  open  center,  so  that 


trees  of  about  same  size  and  shape 
will  be  thinned,  and  account  kept  of 
the  fruit  harvested,  the  quantity  of  j 
each  grade,  etc.  In  the  meantime,  we 
are  going  on  the  assumption  that 
thinning  will  pay  us  well,  in  actual 
cash  returns — and  I believe  results  at  ' 
close  of  the  season  will  justify  this 
assumption. 

Mr.  Hoyt  had  scarcely  left  Morris- 
ania before  Professor  Weldon,  field 
entomologist  of  the  Colorado  experi- 
ment station,  called,  in  company  with 
Neighbor  Siperelle.  I was  mighty  glad 
to  see  him,  for  we  were  trying  to  de- 
cide whether  we  would  be  justified  in 
spraying  the  apples  a third  time.  The  i 
advice  of  an  expert  was  needed  to  de- 
cide the  question,  and  Professor  Wel- 
don’s visit  was  most  timely. 

Just  here  I want  to  say  a word  of 
commendation  for  the  work  of  such 
men  as  Mr.  Hoyt,  Professor  Weldon, 
Professor  Taylor  and  Mr.  Donnell, 
fruit  inspector  of  Garfield  County, 
who  have  visited  Morrisania  at  va- 
rious times  during  the  summer.  These 
men  are  employed  by  the  state  and 
counties  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
fruit  growers  to  solve  their  problems. 
Their  visits  have  been  worth  hundreds 
of  dollars  to  us — perhaps  thousands 


THE  KEYSTONE  TO  THE  ARCH  OF  SUCCESS  IN  MARKETING  FRUIT  IS  IN 

CAREFUL  PACKING 


the  apples  could  easily  be  reached. 

We  removed  904  apples  from  this 
tree,  leaving  more  than  that  number — 
perhaps  1,200  apples  remain.  This 
quantity  of  fruit  filled  a bushel  box 
and  would  have  made  about  seven 
boxes  of  apples  at  harvest  time, 
if  they  had  reached  the  right  size 
— but  they  would  never  have  reach- 
ed the  “fancy”  grade  if  all  had 
been  allowed  to  remain.  Missouri  Pip- 
pin is  a small  apple,  anyway,  and  the 
fruit  should  be  thinned  severely.  The 
difference  in  price  between  the  first 
and  second  grades  of  Missouri  Pippin 
is  perhaps  greater  than  in  case  of  any 
other  variety,  and  of  course  it  is  the 
fancy  grade  which  brings  the  profit. 
In  fact,  Inspector  Hoyt  says,  and  he 
is  correct,  that  the  man  who  is  con- 
tent to  raise  second-grade  apples  is 
headed  for  the  rocks,  for  he  cannot 
make  money  with  such  a standard. 

In  our  thinning  work  we  use  the 
clippers  used  in  California  to  clip 
oranges  from  the  tree.  They  are  shap- 
ed much  like  shears,  with  tapering 
points,  so  that  they  can  be  inserted 
between  two  apples  lying  close  to- 
gether. If  one  tries  to  pull  off  the 
surplus  apples,  much  damage  will  be 
j done  where  two  or  more  apples  are 
in  a cluster,  for  the  stem  of  the  apple 
you  want  to  leave  will  be  weakened 
and  it  will  fall  in  a moderate  wind. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  I hope 
to  have  some  interesting  data  on  thin- 
ning apples.  Several  Ben  Davis  trees 
will  be  left  unthinned,  while  other 


of  dollars — and  they  have  not  cost  us 
a cent,  except  that  we  have  tried  to 
give  them  a good  dinner  every  time 
they  have  come. 

Does  it  pay  the  county  and  state  to 
put  this  money  into  this  work,  such 
as  these  men  are  doing?  Yes,  in-  | 
deed,  it  does.  Thousands  of  persons  | 
in  this  section  are  absolutely  depend- 
ent upon  the  fruit  industry,  and  money 
which  will  help  them  to  get  better 
crops  of  fruit  and  better  prices  for  the 
same  is  money  well  spent.  Instead  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  apple  trees  be- 
ing cut  down  in  the  Eastern  states,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  counties  and 
states  should  encourage  and  help  the 
growers  as  do  some  of  these  Western 
communities.  I can  personally  testify 
to  the  great  help  these  men  have  ren- 
dered us  here  at  Morrisania  this  sea- 
son. All  this  is  by  the  way,  of  course, 
but  I wanted  to  speak  a word  of  ap- 
preciation of  these  men,  for  too  often 
their  work  is  not  appreciated. 

Professor  Weldon  was  very  enthu- 
siastic over  our  prospects  for  apples. 
He  said  he  had  not  seen  such  a good 
crop  anywhere  else  this  season,  and 
he  could  scarcely  believe  that  this 
yield  has  been  secured  without  the 
use  of  orchard  heaters.  Mr.  Hoyt  had 
also  spoken  of  the  size  of  the  crop 
as  being  remarkable  for  this  season. 
In  fact,  when  I asked  him  what  per- 
centage of  crop  he  would  give  Mor- 
risania, he  said  that  if  the  Jonathan 
Irees  were  eliminated,  he  would  put 
us  down  for  having  a full  crop,  re- 
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membering  that  there  is  never  a year 
when  every  tree  in  an  orchard  will 
bear  heavily. 

Professor  Weldon  looked  for  worms 
and  codling  moth  eggs,  and  found  a 
very,  very  few.  I asked  him  if  he 
thought  we  should  spray  again,  and 
he  said  he  was  almost  afraid  to  say. 

“You  have  the  cleanest  orchard  I 
have  seen  this  year,”  he  said,  “and  1 
must  congratulate  you  upon  your 
spraying;  it  has  been  exceedingly 
well  done.  Frankly,  I do  not  believe 
you  will  have  many  worms  at  picking 
time,  but  if  I had  such  a crop  of  ap- 
ples as  you  have,  and  could  by  spray- 
ing again  absolutely  insure  that  it 
will  be  free  from  worms  at  packing 
time,  I would  take  the  insurance.  I 
would  not  take  any  chances,  if  I were 
you,  and  would  spray  again.” 

And  we  shall  take  his  advice  and 
will  make  the  third  application  next 
week. 

Professor  Weldon’s  visit  saved  us 
money,  however,  even  if  we  are  going 
to  spray  again,  for  we  had  just  about 
decided  to  spray  some  of  the  trees 
with  Black  Leaf  extract  for  woolly 
aphis.  This  insect,  in  its  work  on  the 
branches  of  trees,  seems  to  be  worse 
in  this  country  than  in  the  rainy  dis- 
tricts, and  we  were  just  getting  ready 
to  spray  them  when  Professor  Weldon 
came.  He  made  a careful  examina- 
tion, and  then  recommended  that  we 
use  no  tobacco  in  our  spray  tanks,  to 
kill  woolly  aphis,  for  he  said  the  nat- 
ural enemies  of  these  insects  were  at 
work  upon  them.  We  found  hundreds 
of  ladybugs  depositing  eggs  through- 
out the  tress,  and  also  found  their 
eggs  in  all  stages  of  development.  In 
addition  we  found  an  abundance  of 
eggs  of  the  lace-wing  fly,  and  if  we 
were  to  spray  with  tobacco  we  would 
kill  our  friends  as  well  as  our  enemies, 
and  Professor  Weldon  said  the  former 
were  numerous  enough  to  clean  up 
the  woolly  aphis,  and  he  would  leave 
the  job  to  them.  So  we  were  saved 
the  cost  of  the  tobacco  solution. 


it 


Just  after  the  second  spraying  was 
given  our  apple  trees  I placed  burlap 
bands  about  nineteen  trees,  of  differ- 
ent varieties,  scattered  throughout  the 
orchard.  These  bands  have  been  ex- 
amined every  week,  and  these  exam- 
inations give  us  an  idea  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  first  sprayings.  The 
hands  were  placed  on  the  trees  on 
June  19,  and  on  June  26  were  exam- 
ined for  the  first  time.  No  worms 
were  found  under  any  of  them.  On 
July  3 the  bands  were  examined  again 
and  still  no  worms  were  found.  On 
July  10  the  hands  were  examined  a 
third  time.  Under  the  first  banded 
tree  I found  one  apple  on  the  ground 
from  which  a worm  had  emerged,  but 
the  pupa  was  not  found  under  the 
band;  the  insect  had  evidently  not 
liked  the  band  as  a hiding  place.  This 
was  under  a Jonathan  tree.  Under 
the  hand  on  tree  No.  3 two  worms 
were  found,  and  two  apples  were  found 


on  the  ground  from  which  these 
worms  had  emerged.  Under  tree  No. 
4,  a Mammoth  Black  Twig,  one  wormy 
apple  was  found  on  the  ground,  but 
the  worm  was  not  under  the  band. 
Under  the  band  of  tree  No.  8,  a Mis- 
souri Pippin,  a worm  was  found,  but 
no  apple  on  the  ground,  showing  that 
the  worm  had  emerged  before  the  ap- 
ple left  tiie  tree — in  fact,  all  the  worms 
found  under  the  bands  had  evidently 
left  the  apples  before  they  dropped, 
showing  that  hogs  in  an  orchard  do 
not  eat  many  worms,  however  many 
apples  with  worm  holes  they  may  de- 
stroy. Two  worms  were  found  under 
the  band  on  tree  No.  17,  and  the  two 
apples  with  worm  holes  were  found 
on  the  ground  under  the  tree.  One 
worm  was  found  under  the  band  on 
tree  No.  18,  but  the  apple  had  not 
fallen. 

Three  examinations  had  disclosed 
six  worms  under  the  eighteen  bands, 
showing  that  not  a great  many  Avorms 
had  escaped  our  first  and  second  ap- 
plications. In  our  Avork  of  thinning 
we  have  found  very,  very  few  Avorms 
— one  of  the  boys  told  me  yesterday 
that  he  had  found  only  three  Avormy 
apples  all  day.  I really  don’t  believe 
a third  application  is  necessary,  but 
Ave  will  spray  again,  to  make  sure.  To 
insure  an  apple  crop  worth  about 
$15,000  for  an  expenditure  of  about 
$250,  is  good  business. 
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Since  the  picture  was  published  in 
the  July  Fruit-Grower  I have  had 
many  letters  from  Fruit-Grower  sub- 
scribers congratulating  us  upon  the 
Avonderful  location  of  Morrisania,  with 
its  freedom  from  frost  injury.  Many 
of  these  persons  are  now  trying  to  ar- 
range their  affairs  so  they  can  buy  a 
part  of  this  land,  so  that  the  colony 
cut  here  will  be  enlarged  pretty  soon. 
One  interesting  letter  comes  from  F. 
F.  Wood,  a member  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  Family  living  at  Wamego 
Kan.  Mr.  Wood  writes: 

“As  I look  at  your  picture  of  house, 
barn  and  surroundings  at  Morrisania. 
I cannot  see  one  thing  that  looks  nat- 
ural, or  as  it  did  twenty-four  years 
ago,  when  I used  to  stop  over  at  Mor- 
risania with  ‘Pete’  Morris,  as  we 
called  him.  At  that  time  we  slept  in 
the  long  log  cabin  which  was  the  head 
quarters  of  the  ranch.  I recall  one 
cold  night  in  particular  when  Morris 
said  he  was  short  of  blankets,  but  he 
had  two  feather  beds,  so  when  I went 
to  bed  that  night,  I put  one  of  the  beds 
over  me  and  slept  on  the  other.  I 
was  too  warm,  and  did  not  sleep  very 
well.  I remember  when  Morris  brought 
the  first  swarm  of  bees  into  the  val- 
ley, and  had  me  examine  them  to  see 
if  the  queen  was  there.  I had  kept 
bees  in  New  York  state,  but  didn’t 
know  a queen  in  those  days,  so  I told 
Morris  to  write  to  A.  I.  Root,  Medina, 
Ohio,  from  whom  the  bees  were  pur- 
chased, and  tell  him  he  feared  the 
queen  was  not  there,  and  that  as  Mr. 


Root  was  a square  man  he  would  send  | 
him  another  queen,  which  he  did. 

“The  landscape  view  across  the  two 
center  pages  of  the  July  issue  is  just 
grand.  I cannot  tire  of  looking  at  it. 
Of  course,  great,  changes  have  been 
made  ii  more  than  twenty  years,  but 
the  general  lay  of  the  country  looks 
natural.  I remember  that  one  day  I 
was  hunting  cattle  in  the  valley  below 
Morrisania,  not  far  from  where  you 
propose  to  put  your  tramway.  Look- 
ing upward,  I saw  on  the  bluff  400 
feet  above  me,  the  largest  deer  I have  , 
ever  seen,  with  the  largest  pair  of 
horns— and  I saw  thousands  of  deer  in 
that  country  in  those  days,  too. 

“I  did  not  intend  to  write  so  much, 
but  my  heart  is  full  when  I commence 
to  write  or  talk  about  that  grandest 
country  on  earth.  I appreciate  your 
wonderfu.1  climate.  Here  we  have} 
been  melting  for  a month,  and  we  have 
had  five  of  the  hottest  days  on  record 
for  Kansas,  with  the  mercury  stand- 
ing at  108  to  114  degrees  in  the  shade, 
and  with  nearly  everything  burned  up 
and  no  rain.  I know  how  your  weath- 
er is  out  there. 

“Now,  just  one  thing  more:  I read 

with  interest  that  you  have  been  able 
to  find  eggs  of  codling  moth.  Now, 
I’ve  sprayed  for  five  years,  but  have 
never  been  able  to  find  a codling  moth 
egg.  If  you  can  tell  through  The 
Fruit-Grower  how  I can  locate  the 
eggs,  I shall  appreciate  it  very  much 
indeed.” 

I surely  appreciate  Mr.  Wood’s  let- 
ter, and  only  hope  he  can  come  out 
this  summer  and  see  the  changes 
which  have  been  wrought  at  Morris- 
ania within  recent  years. 

In  regard  to  finding  codling  moth 
eggs,  I doubt  if  I could  have  fount 
them  unaided,  but  Professor  Taylor 
helped  me  to  find  the  first  ones,  and 
since  then  I have  had  no  difficulty  in 
identifying  them,  if  any  are  to  be 
found.  If  Mr.  Wood  will  turn  to  his 
copy  of  The  Fruit-Grower  for  January, 
1911,  he  will  find  an  article  by  Profes- 
sor Taylor  which  tells  of  a natural 
enemy  of  the  codling  moth  which  has 
been  at  Avork  in  the  Grand  Valley. 
This  article  has  several  illustrations 
showing  enlarged  views  of  eggs  of 
codling  moth,  which  will  shoAV  their 
shape.  When  one  comes  to  look  for 
them  on  the  trees,  however,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  are  very  small, 
about  the  size  of  a pinhead,  except 
that  they  are  oval  in  shape.  They 
look  much  like  a very  tiny  drop  of 
milk  at  first,  turning  darker  as  they 
get  older,  until  just  before  they  hatch 
a tiny  red  line  can  be  seen  around  the 
edge,  which  is  the  small  worm  which 
will  soon  emerge.  The  eggs  of  the 
first  brood  are  usually  laid  on  the 
leaves  of  the  apple  trees,  and  in  near- 
ly every  case  will  be  found  on  a leaf 
near  a large  apple,  for  the  consider- 
ate female  doesn’t  want  her  offspring 
to  have  to  travel  far  for  their  first 
meal.  The  eggs  of  the  second  brood, 
which  we  are  now  finding  occasion- 
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ally,  are  laid  either  on  the  apples  or 
on  the  leaves,  and  most  of  those  we 
have  found  have  been  on  the  leaves. 
I don’t  know  any  better  way  than  to 
refer  Mr.  Wood  to  Professor  TayloY’s 
article  in  the  January  Fruit-Grower. 

By  the  way,  this  is  but  another  evi- 
dence of  the  help  rendered  by  these 
field  workers.  Suppose  the  state  of 
Kansas  had  a lot  of  men  like  Profes- 
sor Taylor  at  work  in  the  various  ap- 
ple districts,  how  long  do  you  suppose 
it  would  be  before  Mr.  Wood  and  other 
growers  could  be  able  to  locate  cod- 
ling moth  eggs,  and  then  to  spray 
more  effectively  against  the  insect? 
The  toll  taken  from  the  fruit  growers 
of  America  by  codling  moth  alone 
amounts  to  millions  of  dollars.  A large 
part  of  this  loss  can  be  saved  if  quali- 
fied men  are  at  work  in  the  orchards 
helping  the  growers  to  fight  their  in- 
sect enemies  and  the  diseases  which 
attack  their  fruits  and  trees. 

For  Mr.  Wood’s  information  I may 
say  the  deer  are  not  all  gone  from 
this  country,  for  two  large  ones,  have 
been  seen  here  at  Morrisania  this 
summer,  and  in  the  winter  scores  are 
seen  in  the  mountains  near  by. 

J.  M.  I. 

Please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower 
when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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ELBERTA  RESERVOIR  AT  FOOT  OF  MT,  NEBO.  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM  IN  COMPLETE  OPERATION. 


ONE  POTATO  CROP  PLANTED  BETWEEN  THE  TREES  OF  THIS  ORCHARD  WILL  PAY  HALF  THE  COST  OF  THE  LAND. 


Make  Potatoes  Pay  the  Bill 


ELBERTA  Apple  Growers  are  making  POTATOES  earn  them  good  livings  while 
their  trees  are  growing.  Not  only  this,  but  many  of  them  make  enough  MORE  than 
a living  from  the  potatoes  planted  between  their  trees  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the 
land  in  two  or  three  years.  One  man  here  got  900  bushels  of  potatoes  last  fall  from  two 
acres  between  the  trees — and  sold  his  potatoes  at  80  cents  a bushel. 

Utah  potatoes  command  a high  price  everywhere.  They  are  recognized!  by  experts  as 
better,  whiter,  sweeter  than  the  famous  Greeley,  Colo.,  potatoes. 

Utah  produced  last  year  2,432,000  bushels  of  potatoes  on  16,000  acres,  or  an  average  of 
152  bushels  per  acre  for  the  whole  state.  At  Elberta  we  are  averaging  over  200  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  this  fall  our  farmers  will  get  an  average  of  at  least  $1.00  a bushel,  net. 

New  potatoes  are  now  being  sold  by  our  growers  to  the  dealers  in  the  neighboring 
mining  camps  up  in  the  mountains  at  $2.00  a bushel.  Growers  who  sell  to  consumers  di- 
rect get  $3.00  a bushel ; 30,000  miners  in  this  district  look  to  Elberta  for  their  food  products 
and  pay  the  highest  prices  at  which  such  products  are  sold  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 


APPLES  AND  PEACHES 


But  Potatoes  are  only  an  incident — a means  to  an  end — at  Elberta.  Ours  is  above  all 
an  APPLE  country — one  of  the  few  spots  in  all  America  where  an  apple  crop  can  be  expect- 
ed EVERY  YEAR.  It  is  also  a famous  PEACH  district,  and  was  named  “Elberta”  be- 
cause of  the  marvelous  success  with  which  the  Elberta  Peach  is  grown  here. 


The  one  tract  in  all  the  v 
counted  on  every  year, 
never  been  used  or  nec 
fruit  has  been  grown  inti 
theatre— A Peach  Pam 


Immunity  from  Fronts 


A Smudge  Pot  Has  Never  Been  Used 
or  Needed  at  Elberta 

Our  altitude  above  the  level  of  Utah 
Lake,  and  the  cool  air  currents  coming  down 
the  canyons  from  surrounding  snow-capped 
mountains  retard  the  budding  in  the  Spring 
until  after  all  danger  of  frost  has  passed. 


Big  Returns  La&  Fall 


Rare  Flavor  and  Color 


No  other  district  can  excel  us  for  the  rich 
flavor  and  the  beautiful  coloring  of  our  ap- 
ples and'  peaches.  No  other  tract  secures  such 
high  prices  from  local  markets  for  fruits  and 
vegetables,  poultry,  honey  and  other  prod- 
ucts in  season. 


A Delightful  Place  to  Live 


Joseph  Buller  last  Fall  picked  $2,250.00 
from  200  apple  trees.  Henry  Miller  picked 
$3,750.00  front  two  acres  of  apples  and 
peaches,  $3,000  of  which  he  figures  as  net 
profits.  S.  A.  Bivans  averaged  over  $650.00 
an  acre  on  an  orchard  of  apple  trees  ranging 
from  six  to  ten  years  old.  F.  W.  Studebaker 
picked  500  boxes  from  four-fifths  of  an  acre 
of  ten -year-old  trees,  selling  his  qrop  for 
$600.00. 

And  this  is  only  the  beginning : because 
our  fruit  growers  are  only  beginning  to 
adopt  up-to-date  methods  of  fruit  culture. 


Ideal  Conditions 


No  other  tract  offers  greater  charm  for 
a home — a chain  of  towering  mountains,  to 
the  east,  south  and  west  looks  down  protect- 
ingly  on  this  peaceful,  sunlit  valley,  their 
tops  battling  with  the  clouds,  their  rugged 
sides  offering  an  ever-changing  kaleidoscope 
of  coloring.  And  to  the  north  of  us  lies  beau- 
tiful Lake  Utah,  itself  locked  in  the  embrace 
of  lofty  peaks.  Still  north  of  that  is  Great  Salt  Lake; 
and  these  two  bodies  of  water  temper  the  climate,  mak- 
ing it  milder  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer,  with  more 
frequent  showers,  than  you  can  find  anywhere  else  in 


the  whole  irrigated  West. 


Nowhere  else  in  all  the  West  are  soil,  cli- 
mate, air  currents  and  drainage  so  nearly 
ideal  for  fruit  culture  as  at  Elberta.  Read 
this  again.  It  is  true. 


Provo,  a city  of  10,000  people,  with  excellent  stores, 
theaters,  etc.,  is  only  30  miles  away,  and  45  miles  far- 
ther is  Salt  Lake  City,  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  vast 
empire  lying  between  Chicago  and  the  coast. 

The  advantages  of  these  two  cities  give  life  at  El- 
berta a variety  that  is  possessed  by  but  few  fruit-grow- 
ing sections  of  the  world. 
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Fruit  Grower’s  Association 

Elberta  growers  are  progressive  men, 
most  of  whom  have  come  here  from  Nebras- 
ka, Illinois,  Michigan  and  Colorado  fruit  dis- 
tricts. They  have  just  formed  the  Elberta 
Fruit  Growers’  Association,  which  will  ship 
Elberta  fruits  in  carloads  to  the  best  markets, 
fully  protecting  the  interests  of  the  members. 
Commission  men  are  invited  to  correspond 
with  P.  F.  Gilmartin,  secretary  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Prices  are  Low 

Many  of  our  settlers  have  come  here  from  the 
older  fruit  districts  of  Colorado  and  adjoining 
mountain  states,  where  they  sold  their  orchards  at 
$2,000  an  acre  or  more.  Every  one  of  them  will 
tell  you  that  Elberta  is  better  in  every  way  than 
the  district  he  left.  Yet  our  lands,  with  perpetual 
water  right,  are  sold  at  from  $175  to  $250  an  acre. 
With  water  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  that 
every  acre  bought  and  planted  now  will  be  worth 
ten  times  its  purchase  price  within  6 to  8 years. 

Ask  Mr.  Campbell  or  Mr.  Irvine 

One  of  the  prettiest  young  orchards  here  is  one 
bought  and  planted  by  Mr.  Irvine  and  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, of  The  Fruit-Grower.  Mr.  Irvine  calls  El- 
berta “the  finest  big  tract  of  fruit  land  that  ever 
lay  out  of  doors.”  No  man  living  knows  fruit  land 
better  than  he. 

Pay  Us  a Visit 

But  the  only  way  you  can  appreciate  Elberta  is 
to  come  here  and  see  it.  You  will  be  our  guests 
while  at  Elberta,  and  every  opportunity  will  be 
given  you  to  go  over  the  place  and  talk  to  the  peo- 
ple. Write  us  when  you  are  coming  so  that  we 
may  provide  accommodations  for  you.  Bring 
your  wife. 

Elberta  Book  Free 

Fill  out  coupon  and  let  us  send  you  our  inter- 
esting and  useful  Elberta  Book,  Free. 

COUPON 

M.  B.  WHITNEY,  President, 

Utah  Lake  Land,  Water  & Power  Co., 

Elberta,  Utah: 

Please  send  me  your  Elberta  Book,  free  of  charge. 

Also  show  locations  and  prices  on acre 

tracts. 


Name  

P.  O 

State. 
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rhere  a fruit  crop  can  be 
mdge  pot  or  heater  has 
ii  the  12  years  in  which 
illey— An  Apple  Amphi- 
■ A Potato  Gold  Mine 


On  The  Rio  Grande  R.  R. 

Elberta  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
tintic  Branch  of  the  Denver  & Rio  Grande 
Railroad,  with  good  train  service  connecting 
with  Salt  Lake  City  only  two  and  one-half 
hours  away.  Go  to  the  city  in  the  morning, 
spend  six  hours  there,  and  return  on  the 
evening  train.  Compare  this  comfort  and 
convenience  with  inaccessible  projects  now 
on  the  market. 

Splendid  Irrigation  System 

When  you  buy  irrigated  land,  you  buy 
water  first,  or  the  land  is  practically  worth- 
less without  water.  Thousands  of  unfor- 
tunates have  bought  land  and  a promise  of 
water.  Other  thousands  have  put  their 
money  into  land  and  ditches  only  to  discover 
that  the  promoters  have  over-reached  and1 
sold  more  land  than  they  could  water. 

At  Elberta  You  Take  No  Such 
Chances 

Our  gravity  irrigation  system  has  been 
in  operation  for  several  years.  Our  reservoir 
is  a lake  five  miles  long  and  a mile  wide.  It 
receives  the  precipitation — snow  and  rain — 
from  250  square  miles — 160,000  acres — of 
mountains,  including  Mt.  Nebo,  the  “Pike’s 
Peak  of  the  Wasatch  range.”  It  stores  more 
water  than  will  ever  be  needed  in  the  whole 
Elberta  tract,  and  the  flume  and  ditch  sys- 
tem is  in  full  operation. 

Soil  and  Drainage 

Our  soil  is  a warm,  sweet,  gravelly  moun- 
tain silt,  rich  in  nitrates  and  free  from  alkali. 
It  will  grow  anything  that  grows  in  the  tem- 
perate climate.  Soil  is  from  30  feet  to  170 
feet  deep — the  bed  of  a prehistoric  lake. 

The  whole  Elberta  valley  slopes  gently 
northward  to  Lake  Utah,  at  a grade  of  30 
feet  to  the  mile,  with  a secondary  slope  from 
the  mountains  at  either  side,  toward  the  cen- 
ter. This  natural  drainage  and  the  looseness 
©f  the  soil  absolutely  prevent  the  accumulation  of  seep- 
age. Our  main  canal  surrounds  the  tract  on  the  high 
levels,  with  laterals  flowing  toward  the  center. 


E YOUNG  ORCHARD  AT  THE  RIGHT  WAS  SAGE  BRUSH,  LIKE  THE  TRACT  AT  THE  LEFT,  ONE  YEAR  AGO 


UTAH  LAKE 

LAND,  WATER  & POWER  CO. 

M.  B.  WHITNEY,  President 

ELBERTA  UTAH 
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EARIGHT 


No.  1 Compound  'T'p  1717 
Lever  Extension  1 lYE/Il/ 


TRIMMER 


has  proven  it- 
self to  be  the 
most  popular 
TRIMMER 


on  the  market 


RUNING 


APPLE  TREES 


Hooks,  blades, 
and  lever  handle 
are  made  of 
forgings,  all  other 
metal  parts  of 
cold  rolled  steel. 

Not  a piece  of 
casting  about  it. 

The  crossing  of 
the  rod  nearly 
doubtes  the 
strength  of  the 
pole.  The  com- 
pound lever  head, 
still  reduces  the 
strain  on  both 
pole  and  opera- 
tor. Good  not 
only  for  one  sea- 
son, but  many. 

No.  3 is  identi- 
cal with  No.  1, 
except  that  a 
plain  blade  is  sub- 
stituted for  the 
compound  lever. 

For  heavy  work, 

No.  1 is  recom- 
mended in  12,  14 
and  10-ft.  lengths. 

The  name  SEARIGHT  stamped  on 
your  tool  is  a guarantee  of  class,  qual- 
ity and  service.  Fully  warranted. 


For  particulars  write 


Detroit  Shear  Company 


900  Greenwood  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  Spellman 
Skid  and  Truck 


Change  from  skid  to  truck 
instantly  without  touching  a 
single  bolt.  The  most  marvel- 
ous and  convenient  device  for 
farmers  ever  invented.  Should 
be  on  every  farm  in  America. 

All  steel.  Weighs  10  pounds. 

Price  Iron  Wheels  $7.00 
Rubber  Tire  Wheels  $10.00 


Money 
Refunded 
if  not  as 
repre- 
sented. 


Address 

Holland 
Umbrella  & 
Specialty  Co., 
Holland,  Mich. 


YOU 


can  make  a barrel  of  Bordeaux  Mix- 
ture in  a few  minutes  with 


TARGET  BRAND 


Quick  Bordeaux 


NO  GUESSWORK 
NO  FAILURES 
Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO., 
135  S.  Fourth  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SAVE  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES 


Kill  San  Jose  Scale,  Aphis.  White  Fly  and  all  other 
parasites  and  insects,  by  spraying  with  a strong  solu- 
tion of 


Good’s  Pow»hc  Whale  Oil  Soap  No.  3 


Nothing  to  injure  or  poison  trees,  plants,  vines,  or 
shrubs.  No  sulphur,  salt  or  mineral  oils.  Dissolves 
easily  in  water.  Used  and  endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture*.  50  lbs..  $2.50;  100  lbs.,  $4.50-  larger 
quantities  proportionately  less. 

Write  today  for  free  booklet  on  Plant  Diseases. 

James  Good,  Original  Maker,  967  No.  Fro’ t St.,  Phila. 


MA  word  aptly  spoken  Is  like  apples  of  gold  in  network 
of  silver.”  When  you  write  'Tllp  imiit-firnweT 
advertisers  always  mention  1 '•v  rillll  jl  UnUJ 


There  are  two  chief  reasons  for 
pruning  the  commercial  orchard;  one 
is  to  help  nature  to  give  the  tree  the 
most  desirable  form;  the  other  is  to 
promote  fruitfulness.  The  question  is, 
when  and  how  to  undertake  this  op- 
eration. I dare  say,  after  years  of  ex- 
perience, that  after  the  tree  is  once 
formed  into  the  correct  shape  that 
summer  pruning  is  the  most  economi- 
cal for  either  young  or  bearing  trees. 

On  the  young  trees  it  promotes  a solid, 
strong  frame  at  an  early  age,  and  on 
the  bearing  tree  it  promotes  fruitful- 
ness. 

Pruning  the  Young  Tree. 

During  the  first  three  years  all  of 
the  energy  of  the  young  tree  should 
be  concentrated  into  building  up  a 
strong  framework  for  the  future.  The 
most  desirable  tree  for  planting  is  a 
one-year-old  on  a two-year-old  root, 
and  in  planting  such  a tree  the  top 
should  be  cut  back  to  the  point  where 
the  future  head  is  to  be  formed,  or  at 
a height  of  about  18  inches  from  the 
ground. 

As  soon  as  growth  starts  all  of  the 
shoots  appearing  where  they  are  not 
wanted  must  be  rubbed  off,  leaving 
nothing  but  three  to  five  well  arrang- 
ed branches  that  are  to  become  the 
leaders  in  the  frame  of  the  future  tree. 
The  object  in  rubbing  off  all  other 
shoots  is  to  concentrate  the  growth 
into  only  those  parts  which  are  most 
desired.  During  mid-summer,  when 
the  growth  is  still  in  full  swing,  and 
the  leaders  have  reached  a reasonable 
length,  their  tip  ends  should  be  pinch- 
ed out,  so  as  to  start  out  side  branches. 
Several  of  these  will  likely  appear  on 
each  leader,  only  two  of  which  should 
he  allowed  to  remain,  all  of  the  others 
being  rubbed  off.  This  work  is  best 
done  while  the  shoots  are  soft  and  can 
be  rubbed  off,  as  in  that  condition  the 
trees  do  not  suffer  as  much  as  when 
the  shoots  become  quite  woody  and 
have  to  be  cut. 

The  removal  of  branches  should  be 
done  while  the  trees  are  dormant  and 
the  wood  not  frozen,  except  when 
pruning  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
spreading  of  troublesome  diseases. 
When  doing  this  pruning,  always  keep 
in  mind  the  question  “how  can  a solid, 
strong  frame,  of  the  most  desirable 
form,  be  most  quickly  attained?”  This 
kind  of  work  takes  brains  as  well  as 
hands,  as  the  work  of  shaping  young 
trees  is  for  a lifetime.  Stop  the  growth 
where  it  is  not  wanted,  and  fill  out  the 
parts  where  growth  is  needed.  It  is 
even  necessary  in  many  cases  to  put 
in  one  or  two  buds  to  get  branches  in 
the  right  position.  Spread  the  young 
limbs  where  it  is  necessary,  and  even 
tie  them  into  position.  Lead  the  young 
tree  as  you  would  lead  a child. 

By  doing  this  work  every  summer, 
and  building  up  the  tree,  just  as  a 
bricklayer  builds  a wall  by  placing 
brick  on  top  of  brick,  the  growth  of 
the  tree  can  be  regulated,  and  each 
season  the  tree  will  build  up  two  solid 
stories  instead  of  one.  In  such  man- 
agement there  is  no  waste  growth  to 
look  at  in  the  fall,  and  no  wood- 
butchering  to  do.  Both  the  orchardist 
and  the  trees  are  ahead  by  following 
this  rule  instead  of  leaving  all  of  the 
pruning  to  be  done  in  winter. 

Pruning  for  Fruitfulness. 

This  work  is  best  done  when  the 
growth  for  the  season  is  nearly  fin- 
ished. No  date  or  month  can  be  set 
for  this  work,  as  the  time  is  different 
for  different  varieties  and  for  differ- 
ent localities.  The  fruit  grower  must 
use  his  own  judgment.  The  object  to 
be  attained  in  this  pruning  for  fruit- 
fulness is  to  check  the  wood  growth 
and  cause  the  tree  to  build  up  fruit 
buds.  Pinching  off  the  ends  of  the 
shoots  just  before  they  form  the  ter- 
minal bud  checks  the  growth  and  re- 
sults in  a large  amount  of  flowers  the 
following  spring.  By  doing  this  every 
summer,  the  trees  will  bear  a good 
crop  every  year  if  the  soil  is  kept  in 
good  condition.  There  will  be  no  “off 
1 years”  every  other  year.  The  trees 


will  be  shorter  lived,  and  play  out 
early  when  handled  or  forced  into 
fruitfulness  in  this  manner.  But  when 
they  reach  an  age  at  which  they  can- 
not longer  produce  a profitable  crop, 
cut  them  down  and  plant  new  ones. 
There  is  no  reason  why  one  should 
wait  forty  years  to  harvest  a profit 
that  can  just  as  well  be  gathered  in 
twenty. 

The  most  desirable  form  for  all 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  in  the  commercial 
orchard  is  the  open-head  or  vase  form, 
with  a low  trunk.  The  reasons  for  this 
are: 

(a) — Every  part  of  the  tree  can  be 
most  easily  reached  with  spraying  ma- 
terials. 

(b — It  is  easier  to  inspect  vase-form- 
ed trees,  and  therefore  harder  for  in- 
sects and  diseases  to  escape  discovery. 

(c) — The  tree  can  be  propped  more 
cheaply  and  to  better  advantage. 

< d )- — The  fruit  is  more  easily  har- 
vested and  the  trees  more  easily  main- 
tained. 

(e) — The  sun  and  air  can  reach 
every  part  of  the  tree,  and  the  fruit 
will  thereby  attain  a better  color. 

Shaping  the  trees  is  best  done  just 
before  the  spring  opens  up,  when  the 
trees  are  still  dormant.  Wounds  made 
at  this  time  of  the  year  will  heal  over 
more  quickly  than  at  any  other  time 
during  the  season.  Open  up  the  heads 
as  much  as  possible,  and  if  the  tree 
is  inclined  to  lean,  bring  the  balance 
directly  over  the  trunk,  where  it  be- 
longs; then  prop  the  tree  firmly,  and 
prune  the  roots  so  as  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  the  forest  of  water 
sprouts  that  will  surely  appear. 

Propping  the  Trees. 

It  is  very  necessary  in  orchards 
which  are  carrying  heavy  crops,  to  sup- 
port the  branches  with  props  to  keep 
them  from  being  broken  down  by  the 
weight  of  the  ripening  fruit.  There 
are  several  ways  in  which  this  can  be 
done.  The  one  which  will  be  describ- 
ed here,  is  the  most  economical  of  any 
method  in  use  at  the  present  time. 

The  materials  needed  for  one  tree 
consists  of  (1)  one  strong,  solid  pole; 
(2)  a quantity  of  16-gauge  galvanized 
wire;  (3)  limb-preservers;  (4)  one  18- 
penny  nail;  (5)  one  piece  of  a 2x8,  or 
a flat  rock. 

The  pole  to  be  used  must  be  strong 
and  solid,  at  least  as  long  as  two- 
thirds  the  height  of  the  tree,  and  with 
a diameter  of  not  less  than  three 
inches.  The  pole  must  be  of  strong 
wood,  and  good  throughout  its  entire 
length,  as  it  must  bear  the  weight  of 
the  entire  load,  and  for  this  reason  the 
cheapest  kind  of  poles  are  not  the 
best. 

The  limb  preservers  consist  of  either 
leather  or  galvanized  sheet  iron,  or  of 
leather  and  wooden  blocks.  They  can 
be  made  of  scrap  leather  from  the 
harness  shop,  or  from  old  boots,  shoes 
or  even  tin  cans.  Their  purpose  is  to 
prevent  the  wire  from  cutting  into  the 
limb. 

The  2x8  or  flat  rock  is  to  serve  as 
the  foundation  for  the  pole  and  pre- 
vent its  sinking  into  the  ground,  and 
the  nail  is  put  into  the  top  of  the  pole 
and  serves  in  supporting  the  wires. 
Setting  Up  the  Pole. 

The  board  or  flat  rock  is  placed  on 
the  ground  about  two  feet  from  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  and  on  the  leeward 
side.  From  the  nail  in  the  top  of  the 
pole  four  wires  are  suspended,  and  the 
pole  allowed  to  lean  towards  the  wind- 
ward side.  Stretch  each  of  the  wires 
down  to  solid  limbs,  in  such  a manner 
as  will  best  serve  as  braces  for  the 
pole,  and  hold  it  in  position. 

When  the  limb  preservers  are  put 
on,  he  sure  not  to  tie  them  around  the 
limbs,  but  thread  the  wire  through 
both  holes  and  place  tbem  under  the 
limbs;  fasten  the  ends  of  the  wire 
about  five  or  six  inches  above  the 
limb,  making  a tie  that  will  not  slip, 
and  yet.  support  the  limb,  just  as  a 
child  is  supported  by  the  board  in  a 
swing.  As  many  additional  wires  can 
be  put  on  as  may  be  necessary,  al- 
though two  or  more  limbs  can  fre- 
quently be  fastened  to  the  same  wire. 

The  cost  of  this  method  of  propping 
trees  will  depend  on  the  material  used, 
and  the  size  of  the  tree.  On  the  aver- 
age I believe  40  cents  per  tree  will  be 


vr dc SPRAY 
VVm  PUMPS 


ALL  KINDS 

Nozzles,  Fittings,  Etc. 


We  manufacture  Spray  Pumps  for  every  need 
from  the  small  hand  and  bucket  pumps  to  the 
large  power  outfits. 

Send  for  catalog  and  prices  of 
Pumps,  Hay  Tools  and  Barn  Door  Hangers 
F.  E.  MYERS  &.  BRO. 

160  ORANGE  ST.,  ASHLAND.  0. 


THE  NEW 


Crown 

Relief 


Valve 


PATENT  APPLIED  FOR 


An  end  to  relief 
valve  troubles. 

Designed  on  an 
entirely  new  prin- 
ciple and  sold  under 
guarantee. 

SPECIAL  PRICE 
For  Sample 


$4.00  Postpaid 

— 

Crown  Specialty  Co. 

Box  297,  CHICAGO 


know  that  yarded  fowl*  mart  be  k«j>t 

clei 


know  mat  ywuou  — 5- 

fcactive;  that  clean, sweet  scratching  grounda 
Satire  conducive  to  good  health  for  the  nock; 

, , : — „ 1 1 . , tnrninn  under  the  T.nn 


•SJare  conducive  w tjuuu  • 

tha*  by  occasionally  turning  under  the  top 
\ soil-. 'the  yard  is  made  fresh  and  healthful 
h This  can  be  doue  in  a few  moments  wit  h the 


IRON  AGE 


Nojni 
Wheel 

Plow 

This  light.  $2.50  tool  will  also  take 
other  tools  for  different  kinds  of  gar 
den  work.  Iron  Age  tools  pay  for 
themselves  in  one  season  W rite 
to  day  for  Anniversary  Catalog 
free,  of  complete  line  of  garden 
• toolfl,  potato  machinery,  etc. 
BATSMAN  B’FG  CO. 
JJOX5063  Grenloch  N J. 


A Good  Word  for  vertiser  shows  him  w hero 
say  ivtor The  Fruit-Grower 


plenty  to  establish  and  keep  in  proper 
form  for  ten  years.  This  makes  the 
annual  expense  only  4 cents  per  year. 

Blackman  Brothers  of  Wenatchee, 
Wash.,  put  in  such  a system  as  this  on 
their  thirty-acre  orchard  some  four 
years  ago,  and  it  has  worked  very  sat- 
isfactorily. Last  year  from  this  or- 
chard was  sold  an  average  of  1,000 
hexes  and  without  a single  breakdown 
in  any  of  the  trees. 

This  outfit  stands  winter  and  sum- 
mer, the  only  changes  that  are  needed 
from  time  to  time,  being  to  change  the 
wires  where  necessary,  and  to  put  in 
more  wires  where  they  are  needed. 
This  method  will  not  eliminate  the  ne- 
cessity for  proper  pruning,  but  it  will 
prevent  serious  breakdowns  and  save 
a whole  lot  of  the  crop  and  many  a 
fruit  tree  from  total  destruction. 

The  active,  thinking,  progressive 
fruit  grower  will  always  waten  his 
fruit  trees  closely,  and  try  to  work 
systematically.  The  summer  pruning 
can  be  combined  with  the  inspection 
of  propping,  the  inspection  for  insects 
and  diseases;  and  in  this  way  turee 
operations  are  done  at  the  same  time 
and  the  expense  of  production  is  con- 
sequently reduced. 

Washington.  PETER  HOVLAND. 
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UTZ 

VERALLS 

DO  NOT  RIP 

Superior  in  strength, 
Equality  and  wear.  Made 
of  heavy  dust  and  oil  proof, 
or  of  light,  cool  materials. 
Garments  suitable  for  all  oc- 
I cupations.  Your  full  money’s 
worth  in  every  garment. 
Write  for  free  Fitz  book. 

BURNHAM-MUNGER-ROOT 

Dry  Goods  Co. 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


Ideal  Fruit 
PickingBag 

Made  of  heavy  weight  duck 
and  so  arranged  as  to  equal- 
ize the  load  on  both  shoul- 
ders. 

The  openings  are  ar- 
ranged so  both  hands  can 
be  used  in  picking  and  the 
draw  string  is  arranged  so 
the  fruit  can  be  let  out  at 
the  bottom  in  emptying  the 
Front.  Back.  bag. 

The  bag  can  be  let  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  bar- 
rel before  opening  the  draw  string,  thus  not  bruising 
the  fruit. 

This  is  the  best  and  handiest  arrangement  for  pick- 
ing fruit,  that  has  ever  been  offered.  A trial  will  con- 
vince the  most  skeptical. 

SAMPLE  POSTPAID,  $1.00 
Agents  Wanted 

Barker  Mfg.  Co. 

35  AMBROSE  ST.  ROC H ESTE R,  N.  Y. 


ESTERN  TO- 
MATO  BLIGHT 


— Niagara 
Picking 

BAG 


With  draw  string 
at  the  bottom  for 
dumping.  Sample 
by  mail  $1.00. 

Ladders.  Crates  Bas- 
kets and  Supplies 

BACON  & CO. 

APPLETON,  N.  Y. 


PICKER 


F0.KEES  MfCCO 
\ BEATRICE 
NEBRASKA. 


Gathers  Peaches 

Pears,  Apples,  as  care- 
fully as  by  hand,  with 
less  work.  Fruit  falls 
gently  into  a cloth  bag. 
No  fruit  out  of  reach — 
picks  from  any  angle. 
No  sharp  points  to  in- 
jure fruit  or  tangle  In 
the  branches.  Write 
for  circular  and  spe- 
cial introductory  price. 
Address  Box  W. 


Hawkeye 

Tree  Protectors 

protect  your  trees  against  Rabbits. 
Mice  and  other  tree  gnawers. 
Against  cut  worms,  sunscalj  and 
skinning  by  cultivation.  Cost 
is  but  a trifle.  The  value  of 
one  tree  is  more  than  tiie  cost  of 
all  Hawkeye  Protectors.  Write 
for  prices  and  full  description. 

Burlington  Basket  Co. 

BURLINGTON.  IOWA 

STATE  AGENTS: 

G.  M.  Westland.  Wenatchee.  Wash. 
Fair  Oaks  Nursery  Co.,  Traverse 
City.  Mich. 

Welch  Nursery  Co.,  Madison.  Ala. 
Parker  Bros.  Nuisery  Company, 
Fayetteville,  Ark. 

FranTi.  c o ~ .?•  „H-  Webster,  The  Dalles,  Ore. 
Francis  F.  Powell,  Stevensville,  Montana 

Brown Hn^.nhrMy  Nurs«ries’  Humphrey,  Nebraska. 
Brown  Bros.  Nursery  Co..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
u r E'l2al>®th  Nursery  Company,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
H.  C.  Baker,  R.  No.  2.  Tunkhannock.  Pa. 

Jeffersnn  ,Nur?,er'es-  Wynnewood.  Oklahoma. 

Jefferson  Nursery  Company.  Monticello,  Fla 

J.  A Hess.  Box  1665,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Mr.  Geo.  F.  Hall,  Wendell,  Idaho. 

Denver  ®rown_  & Son  Co.,  Paynesvillc.  Minn, 

uenver  Nursenes,  Denver,  Colo 

A.  G.  Swanson, ,mMiBarm0i)skbuFrp:m0h(iOo'  Ha"owe"’  Me‘ 
P-  T.  Siniff,  Carthon,Ebhio  W°"S’  T°Peka’  Kan' 
F M • Sharp,  Oelavan,  Wis. 


NURSERYMEN’S 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

PLATES 

An  experience  of  over  30  years  and  our 
unequaled  facilities  have  made  our 
Plates  leaders.  They  are  used  by  the 
T??'..nJ,E;„nurserymen  and  agents  In  the 
n,mted  States  a"d  Canada.  A trial  order 
„ aonv*nce  you  of  their  superiority, 
send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

jmuNSWIOK  & COMPANY. 
ROCHESTER.  - . NEW  YORK. 


The  Western  tomato  blight  has  been 
under  my  observation  for  nine  years. 
It  is  not  confined  to  the  tomato.  It 
affects  the  cucumber,  squash,  beans, 
some  varieties  of  pumpkins,  the  pe- 
tunia, and  some  other  species  of  the 
solanacaea.  The  season  of  1909  it  was 
so  bad  that  we  had  but  two  vines  of 
tomatoes  to  survive  out  of  200  or  300. 
We  got  two  gallons  of  cucumber 
pickles  from  more  than  100  hills.  None 
were  large  enough  to  slice.  There 
was  less  than  half  a bushel  of  beans 
on  200  to  300  hills.  These  were  the 
Kentucky  Wonder,  the  variety  that  is 
| least  liable  to  injury  of  any  of  that 
I species.  The  Scarlet  Runner  varieties 
last  year  entirely  resisted  the  blight. 
A row  of  Delicious  squashes  was  com- 
pletely destroyed.  This  row  was  among 
a half  a dozen  rows  of  the  Underwood 
squash,  a new  variety,  the  result  of 
selection  from  blight  resistant  plants 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  Not  a single 
plant  in  these  six  rows  blighted,  and 
the  fruit  matured  in  perfect  condition. 

I mention  this  to  show  the  remedy 
for  tomatoes.  The  year  of  1909  had  a 
rainfall  of  about  eight  inches.  The 
season  of  1910,  cucumbers  partially 
blighted.  Beans  showed  a small  per 
cent  of  blight.  Only  the  Underwood 
variety  of  squash  was  planted,  and 
none  blighted.  The  rainfall  was  18.26 
inches. 

I made  several  experiments  with 
tomatoes.  The  first  was  a planting  of 
eighty  plants  in  highly  manured,  finely 
prepared  soil,  that  had  been  in  cultiva- 
tion six  years,  and  had  been  planted  to 
musk  melons  the  previous  year.  This 
was  on  a south  slope.  Two  plants  ma- 
tured fruit,  or  2V2  per  cent. 

The  second  planting  was  in  poor, 
cloddy  soil,  not  so  very  well  prepared. 
The  soil  was  nearly  level.  There  were 
two  rows  of  fifty  plants  each.  About 
the  roots  of  the  plants  of  one  row  I 
sprinkled  sulphur.  None  was  applied 
to  the  plants  in  the  other  row.  One 
plant  survived  in  each  row,  or  2 per 
cent.  This  soil  had  been  in  cultivation 
ten  years. 

The  third  planting  was  made  in  thor- 
oughly prepared  soil  without  manure, 
mostly  on  a north  slope.  The  first  two 
plantings  were  made  about  the  middle 
of  May.  The  third  planting  was  made 
June  10th.  The  plants  were  set  with 
the  roots  eight  to  twelve  inches  deep 
and  sulphur  was  sprinkled  about  the 
roots.  This  soil  had  been  cultivated 
three  years.  There  was  plenty  of  hu- 
mus and  moisture  in  it.  The  percent- 
age of  living  vines  October  1 was  as 
follows  for  the  several  varieties:  Ear- 
liana,  32  per  cent;  June  Pink,  50  per 
cent;  Burpee’s  Fordhook  Fancy,  50 
per  cent;  Burpee’s  Dwarf  Giant,  40 
per  cent.  But  the  Dwarf  Giant  even 
then  out  yielded  any  of  the  others. 

Notice  this:  The  first  planting  was 
on  soil  cropped  to  muskmelons  the 
previous  season;  the  second  had  been 
cropped  to  potatoes,  and  the  third  to 
wheat. 


The“RAPID” 

Picking  Sack 


REASONS  WHY  APPLE  GROWERS  SHOULD 
USE  THIS  SACK 

easy  on  the  picker,  an  li  can  be  buckled  oi 


It  Is 

two  different  ways,  allowing  relief  from  one  continu- 
ous position. 

With  this  sack  held  tight  on  picker  he  has  both 
hands  to  pick  fruit.  Instead  of  but  one,  while  holding 
pail  or  basket  with  the  other,  and  picks  iwlre  is 
much  as  by  old  method. 

Does  not  bruise  the  fiult,  as  the  heavy  wire  frame 
top  part  of  sack  holds  it  open.  The  bottom  opens  so 
frull  slides  Into  box  easily  without  being  bruised. 

Materials  are  of  best  grade  throughout;  best  seam- 
less sack;  electric  welded  wire  frame;  le-tinned  after 
made,  so  will  not  rust ; extra  heavy  webbing  which  lies 
Flat  and  does  not  curl  up  and  cut  the  shoulders; 
riveted  parts  reinforced  with  leather,  so  will  not 
Pull  out;  triple  thickness  sack  in  front  to  take  wear. 
In  fact,  the  best  we  can  make  them  for  our  own  use. 

This  sack  Is  the  result  of  several  years  of  use  and 
improvement.  This  sack  saves  a dollar  a day  in 
speed  and  better  quality  of  fruit.  They  will  last  for 
years,  being  practically  indestructible. 

$2.00  Each,  Cash  with  Order.  Discount  to  Trade. 

Manufactured  ard  for  sale  by 

UNDERWOOD  & VILES 

HUTCHINSON,  KANSAS 
MANUFACTURERS  UNDERWOOD  ORCHARD 
HEATERS.  APPLE  GROWERS. 


There  were  four  plants  on  the  farm 
that  were  not  transplanted.  None  of 
these  blighted.  A neighbor  had  a row 
that  had  not  been  transplanted.  They 
did  not  blight,  thought  the  soil  condi- 
tions were  very  poor.  This  year  (1911) 
I planted  the  seed  in  hills  in  the  open 
field  in  well  prepared  soil  on  a north 
slope,  with  conditions  as  nearly  like 
planting  number  three  as  possible.  I 
planted  seed  of  a Dwarf  Giant  that  was 
blight  resistant  last  year.  I shall  en- 
deavor to  breed  a blight  resistant  race 
in  the  same  way  that  Messrs.  Under- 
wood used  to  develop  the  blight  re- 
sistant squash. 

There  was  no  irrigation  in  any  of 
these  'experiments.  We  use  the  dry 
farming  system. 

The  tomato  is  undoubtedly  a native 
of  a humid  climate.  In  the  extremely 
dry  atmosphere  of  the  semi-arid  re- 
gions, the  evaporation  from  the  foliage 
is  so  rapid  as  to  exhaust  the  plant, 
producing  the  blight.  The  blighting 
period  extends  from  July  1st  to  Sep- 


tember 1st.  This  time  varies  with  the 
relative  dryness  of  the  season.  But 
plants  that  survive  till  September  15th 
will  live  till  frost,  which  last  year  was 
October  25th. 

In  proof  of  my  statement  that  the 
blight  is  due  to  lack  of  humidity  in 
the  atmosphere,  I will  say  this:  To- 

mato plants  grown  in  greenhouses 
do  not  blight  where  proper  humidity 
is  maintained.  In  1909  I planted  some 
seedling  petunias  in  open  field.  Most 
of  them  blighted.  To  save  one  which 
was  beginning  to  blight,  I potted  it, 
and  brought  it  into  the  kitchen,  where 
the  air  is  humid  from  the  steam  of  the 
cooking.  The  plant  straightened  up 
and  is  living  today,  vigorous  and 
healthy. 

Another  proof  is  that  no  known  bac- 
teriacide  will  check  the  blight.  I have 
tried  them,  and  they  all  failed.  The 
blight  rarely  attacks  the  plants  in  the 
Willamette  Valley,  Oregon,  where  the 
annual  rainfall  is  forty-two  inches  per 
year.  The  blighted  plants  there  rarely 
exceed  1 per  cent.  All  bacterial  blights 
are  prevalent  in  that  valley. 

It  is  a well-known  fact  to  greenhouse 
men  that  some  plants  need  a very 
humid  atmosphere  to  develop;  for  in- 
stance, the  caladium;  while  others  re- 
quire a dry  atmosphere.  So,  in  con- 
clusion, I think  tomato  seed  in  arid 
regions  should  be  planted  in  the  field, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  shock  of  trans- 
planting, and  that  seed  grown  in  a 
semi-arid  region  on  blight  resistant 
vines  be  sown  and  continuous  selec- 
tion made  until  an  acclimated  tomato 
is  produced.  F.  M.  GILL. 

Oregon. 

^ it 

House  Flies  Carry  Disease. 

Prof.  F.  L.  Washburn  of  the  Minne- 
sota Experiment  Station,  says  that  the 
house  fly,  also  called  the  “typhoid  fly,” 
on  account  of  its  being  known  as  the 
carrier  of  typhoid  germs,  is  one  of  the 
filthiest  insects  with  which  we  have 
to  contend.  “It  also  carries  the  germs 
of  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases,  and 
is  a menace  to  the  health  of  the  fam- 
ily. It  breeds  in  fresh  horse  manure 
and  other  filth,  hence  when  the  stable 
is  near  the  house,  flies  are  apt  to  be 
more  numerous. 

“Use  screens  on  the  windows;  re- 
sort to  the  use  of  sticky  fly  paper; 
keep  the  garbage  pails  and  privy 
vaults  securely  closed;  if  possible 
keep  the  stable  manure  covered.  Some 
housekeepers  hang  sticky  fly  paper, 
sticky  side  out,  on  the  outside  of  the 
screen  doors,  at  the  top,  which,  in 
warm  weather,  catches  flies  which 
gather  there. 

“Flies  are  attracted  and  can  be  kill- 
ed by  the  following  solution:  Place 

in  a room  two  teaspoonfuls  of  for- 
malin (formaldehyde)  in  a pint  of 
water.  Flies  drink  this  and  soon 
die.  This  not  only  kills  the  fly,  but 
serves  to  disinfect  the  insect  after 
death.  Intestinal  discharges  from  pa- 
tients suffering  from  typhoid,  or  any 
other  fever,  should  be  sterilized  be- 
fore being  emptied  into  sewer  or  cess- 
pool. 

Please  make  it  a point  to  mention 
The  Fruit-Grower  when  you  write  to 
advertisers.  We’ll  appreciate  it. 


Fruit-Growers’  Supplies 

Clark’s  Cutaway  Orchard  Harrows 

ARE! 


Two-Horse  Single  Action  Cutaway  Orchard 
Farm  Harrow  with  Extension  Head,  Reversible; 
also  One-Horse  Size,  and  Double  Action  Harrows. 

TREE  BALERS  and  Box  Clamps  and  other  Tool 
for  Nurserymen.  Bragg  Tree  Digger,  etc.  Best 
pointed  and  Step  Ladders.  My  Economy  Bolster 
Springs  for  your  wagon,  cheapest  and  most  service- 
able. Rhodes'  Pruning  Shears  and  Saws.  Otwell 
Tre©  Paint.  O.  K.  Veneer  Tree  Protectors,  Cider 
Mills  and  Presses,  all  sizes.  Spraying  Outfits.  Best 
Spraying  Materials.  Can  start  you  in  the  Canning 
Business  on  a Paying  Basis  for  Home  or  Farm.  If 
you  are  up  to  date  and  want  to  keep  posted  on  the 
good  and  valuable  things  for  farmers  and  fruit 
growers,  send  for  new  catalogue. 

CLARK’S 
Farmers’  Favorite 

Cider  Presses 

(THE  BEST) 

* Four  Gals,  to  8 Bbls. 

^\The  Wilson 
Fruit 

Pickers’  Bag 

The  BEST  Ever 

Made  and  used  in 
California.  Improved 
for  1911.  Get  a sam- 
ple early. 

Sample  Bag  $1.65 
E.  G.  MENDENHALL 
Distributing  Agent 
Box  300 

KINMUNDY,  ILL. 


Swan’s  Patent  Apple  Picking  Jacket 

No  dropping,  no  tiring;  the  only  com- 
mon-sense picker  known.  Made  in  three 
styles.  Postal  card  explains  all. 

J.  T.  SWAN,  - - AUBURN,  NEB. 


Lightning  Fruit 
Picker 

The  Fruit  Grower’s  Sensation 

No  Climbing.  No  lifting  of  heavy  ladders.  No 
waste  of  fruit.  No  injured  trees. 

You  stand  on  the  ground  and  pick  your  fruit  with 
rapidity  and  ease.  Its  equal  has  never  been  offered 
to  fruit  growers  before.  Will  pay  for  itself  in  one 
day.  Its  simplicity  and  practicability  clearly 
shown  in  our  free  circular.  Write  today  before  you 
forget  it. 

The  Lightning  Fruit  Picker  Co. 

3939  McPherson  Ave.  st.  Louis,  Mo. 


PATENTS  xs 

’ ^ for  FREE  SEARCH 

Books,  Advice.  Searches  and  p|^LE^ 


Advice,  Searches  and 
Big  List  of  Inventions  Wanted 

Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer,  Washington.  D.  C. 


In  your  correspondence  with  The  r,,,;*  _ 

advertisers  please  mention  1 ne  F rUlt-VjTOWer 
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OX  OR  BARREL,  WHICH? 


Letters  From  V arious  Sources  Relative  to 
Prevailing  Methods  of  Packing  Apples 


In  most  of  the  leading  apple-produc- 
ing sections  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains there  is  an  increasing  amount  of 
interest  in  the  use  of  the  box  as  an 
apple  package.  There  are  so  many 
conditions  that  make  the  box  a 
serviceable  package  that  it  has  forced 
itself  into  consideration,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  the  only  pack- 
age used  by  Western  growers.  But 
there  is  a feeling  among  some  of  the 
better  class  of  Eastern  growers  that 
the  box  is  not  the  package  for  the 
Eastern  orchardist.  This  is  not  be- 
cause it  is  not  adapted  as  well  to  East- 
ern-grown apples  as  to  Western,  but 
because  the  Eastern  man  can  sell  ap- 
ples that  are  of  more  inferior  quality 
than  can  the  Western  grower.  On 
this  account  they  believe  the  larger 
package  is  desirable,  and  leads  to  a 
continued  preference  for  the  barrel 
package. 

It  is  entirely  true  that  the  Eastern 
grower  can  sell  apples  of  lower  qual- 
ity than  can  the  Westerner,  since  he 
is  so  much  nearer  the  large  markets 
of  the  country.  But  when  it  comes 
to  apples  of  high  quality,  apples  of 
such  size,  color  and  condition  as  can 
compete  with  the  enviable  Western 


The  Edgemont  Lid  Press 

Patented  Sept.  20,  1910 


The  handiest  rig  out  for  nailing  up  your 
apples.  Send  for  booklet  to 

H.  PLATT  & SONS,  Como,  Montana 

Apple  Grader 

Grade  Your  1911  Crop  With  Mechanical  Accuracy 
Absolutely  Without  Bruising.  This  cannot  be  done 
with  hand  labor,  but  it  can  be  done  with  the 

Schellenger  Fruit  Grading  Machine 

which  does  the  work  of  nine  experienced  hand  sorters 
and  can  be  run  by  hand  or  power  as  desired. 

This  machine  is  especially  designed  to  meet  all 
requirements  of  the  "Northwestern  Tier  Pack."  One 
operator  does  all  the  color  and  blemish  sorting  and 
the  machine  then  sorts  each  color  grade  into  the 
standard  five  size  grades. 

Price  complete  machine  f.  o.  b.  Salt  Lake  City,  $75.00 

Our  machine  bears  the  unqualified  endorsement  of 
hundreds  of  prominent  Western  apple  growers  who 
have  seen  it  work. 

Schellenger  Fruit  Grading  Machine  Co. 

633-635  South  4th  West  Street 
AGENTS  WANTED  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


apple,  then  is  the  barrel  still  the 
package  to  use?  Our  personal  opinion 
is  that  the  Eastern  man  can  use  the 
box  just  as  well  as  the  Westerner,  and 
that  the  Western  man  can,  in  turn,  use 
the  barrel  to  almost  as  good  an  advan- 
tage as  the  Easterner,  but  each  pack- 
age must  be  limited  to  certain  grade 
of  apples.  To  get  some  idea  of  what 
the  apple  dealers  thought  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  more  extended  use  of  the 
barrel  in  the  Eastern  markets,  we  re- 
cently sent  a letter  to  several  of  the 
leading  dealers  in  the  cities  of  the 
Middle  West  asking  several  questions 
about  what  they  thought  of  the  box 
package.  Some  of  the  replies  which 
have  been  received  to  our  letter  fol- 
low, and  go  to  show  that  the  dealers 
all  feel  kindly  towards  the  box  pack- 
age, hut  that  they  are  unanimous  in 
saying  that  it  should  be  used  by  East- 
ern growers  for  only  the  highest  grade 
of  apples,  and  that  the  fruit  should  be 
packed  with  care  equal,  or  better,  if 
possible,  than  the  Western  fruit.  These 
letters  are  worthy  of  our  serious  con- 
sideration: 

Comments  upon  the  style  of  apple 
packages  are  rather  hard  to  make,  as 
some  prefer  barrels,  while  others  like 
boxes;  the  trade  mostly  prefer  barrels 
to  boxes,  especially  for  apples  grown 
in  this  territory  and  throughout  the 
East. 

it 

We  do  not  think  that  Eastern  grow- 
ers or  the  Middle  Western  growers 
have  enough  fancy  fruit  to  pack  in 
boxes.  Therefore,  it  all  should  he 
packed  in  barrels.  While  in  the  North- 
west, Washington,  Idaho,  Oregon  and 
other  states  in  that  district,  have 
strictly  fancy  fruit  and  of  a different 
variety  to  what  is  grown  in  the  East, 
which  should  he  and  is  put  up  in 
boxes  and  graded. 

A certain  amount  of  boxes  will  sell 
for  more  money,  as  in  that  way  the 
small  consumer  can  buy  a box  and  not 
take  chances  of  decay,  as  they  would 
do  when  buying  barrels.  Furthermore, 
there  are  quite  a few  boxes  of  North- 
western apples  sold  to  family  trade 
on  account  of  their  quality  and  keep- 
ing qualities.  In  our  opinion  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  apple-growing 
districts  will  remain  as  they  are  at  the 
present  time,  shipping  barrels  in  some 
districts  and  boxes  in  others. 

GERBER  FRUIT  CO. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

it 

What  we  shall  say  about  apple  pack- 
ages refers  mainly  to  our  local  market. 
Our  trade  here  prefers  the  barrel,  in- 
stead of  the  box.  We  consider  the 
barrel  more  favorable  as  a package 
from  the  fact  the  cost  of  one  barrel 
has  been  less  than  three  boxes,  which 
is  considered  the  same  quantity,  and 
we  consider  it  better  shipping  pack- 
age. 

The  better  class  of  apples,  we  think, 
should  he  packed  in  same  style  of 
package,  the  barrel.  The  poor  stock, 
j of  course,  should  not  he  packed  at  all. 

I We  do  not  believe  the  Eastern  grow- 
ers should  use  the  box  in  preference 
to  the  barrel  or  the  trade  at  large. 
The  consumer  here,  we  think,  would 
prefer  the  barrel  to  the  box  unless 
late  in  the  season,  when  the  box  might 
he  preferred.  We  do  not  believe  the 
box  will  ever  become  the  standard 
package  for  apples  in  the  Eastern 
states.  We  do  not  believe  the  consum- 
ers will  pay  more  for  apples  in  boxes 
than  the  same  varieties  and  grade 
packed  in  barrels,  if  they  can  get  bar- 
rels. 

We  really  think  of  no  special  sug- 
gestion for  improving  the  style  of 
packing  apples,  excepting  the  classing 
and  grading  of  them,  and  marking,  and 
sold  as  such  grade  either  in  boxes  or 
barrels.  We  would  say  more  boxed 
apples  sold  in  this  market  last  year 
than  ever  before,  but  this  was  not  due 
to  popularity,,  but  from  the  fact  the 
crop  in  the  boxing  section  was  very 


BERRY  BOXES 


Leslie,  Oblong  Quarts  or  Hallock  Square  Quarts 
16  AND  24  QUART  SHIPPING  CRATES. 


DIAMOND  MARKET 
SQUARE  MARKET 
OAK  BRIGGS 
BAMBOO 
HICKORY  STAVE 


BASKETS 


Write 
Today  for 
Prices 


ST.  LOUIS  BASKET  & BOX  CO. 


Second  and 
Arsenal  Sts. 
St.  Louis 


APPLE 

BOXES 


Pack  Your  Apples  in  Boxes  and  Make  More  Money 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  apples  packed  in  boxes 
will  bring  better  prices.  All  of  the  Western  and  North- 
western stuff  is  packed  in  this  manner.  We  are  head- 
quarters for  apple  boxes,  and  will  furnish  the  proper  size 
and  kind  at  a price  which  will  interest  you.  Make  ar- 
rangements now.  We  will  sell  you  boxes  in  any  amount 
from  carload  lots  down  to  a hundred.  Write  us  today. 

Wooden  Box  & Package  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


KANSAS  CITY 
A N S A S 


HAUBER  COOPERAGE  CO.  I 

APPLE  BARRELS  AND  BOXES 

STAVES,  HEADINGS,  HOOPS  and  LINERS— Secondhand 
Whiskey  and  Cider  Barrels  and  Kegs.  Place  your  orders  early. 


large  and  apples  took  a high  range  in 
price  during  the  season,  and  high- 
grade  barreled  stock  was  hard  to  se- 
cure. E.  H.  BOWEN  & CO. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

it 

This  market  has  always  been  a bar- 
rel market,  and  we  especially  prefer 
this  package  for  Eastern  fruit,  the 
trade  favoring  this  package  on  apples 
lor  the  reason  they  retail  them  by  the 
measure  and  it  is  hard  to  educate  the 
people  to  buy  their  apples  by  the 
dozen,  the  same  as  oranges.  However, 
the  Western  box  apple  are  making 
great  inroads  into  this  territory  on 
strictly  fine  fruit  and  each  year  sees 
a considerable  increase  in  their  out- 
put. Different  packages  should  be 
used  for  the  different  grades  of  apples. 
The  Eastern  producers  have  some  ex- 
tra fine  fruit,  which  should  go  in 
boxes,  while  there  is  a lot  of  fruit 
packed  in  boxes  in  the  West  that 
should  go  in  barrels.  The  consumer 
will  buy  more  barreled  apples  than 
those  in  boxes  on  account  of  thinking 
they  are  cheaper,  the  average  con- 
sumer having  the  idea  that  box  fruit 
is  out  of  their  reach,  but  the  educa- 
tion given  by  the  various  exhibitions 
held  the  past  few  years  is  largely 
getting  that  out  of  their  minds  and 
educating  them  to  the  use  of  extra 
fancy  box  fruit.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  box  will  ever  become  a stand- 
ard package. 

We  have  no  suggestion  to  make  for 
the  improving  of  the  style  of  pack- 
age, but  there  should  be  a national  law 
governing  the  grading. 

THE  EVENS  & TURNER  CO. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

Our  local  trade,  the  butcher,  grocer 
and  market  man,  prefers  the  box  to 
the  barrel  for  apples,  because  he  can 
see  at  a glance  what  he  is  getting  in 
the  box.  the  inspection  of  the  faced 
end  of  a barrel  does  not  carry  any  such 
assurance.  Then  consumers  and  the 
smaller  dealers  also  prefer  the  box 
and  are  willing  to  pay  more  for  it 
than  barrel  rates,  since  the  risk  is  less 
and  a barrel  at  a time  would  prove 
too  much  for  many  of  these  people. 

All  grades  should  never  he  packed 
in  the  same  package.  The  good  and 
had  should  never  he  mixed. 

Eastern  growers  could  doubtless  box 
some  of  the  finest  fruit  to  advantage, 
but  I believe  most  of  their  apples  will, 
as  heretofore,  be  packed  in  barrels. 
Their  fruit  is  purchased  so  freely  for 
cold  storage  purposes — also  export 
trade — in  barrels,  that  the  well  estab- 
lished methods  ruling  will  not  under- 
go much  change. 

I think  it  will  be  admitted  by  a ma- 
jority of  the  trade  that  the  demand  for 
boxed  apples  will  be  supplied  by  the 
Far  West  states.  While  it  may  he 
generally  admitted  that  the  demand 
for  boxed  fruit  is  steadily  increasing, 
so  are  the  fields  of  supply,  which  are 
probably  increasing  in  a similar  ratio. 

The  growers  and  dealers  in  the  Cen- 
tral West  states  do  not  seem  to  favor  i 
the  box  as  a package  to  any  percep- 
tible extent.  When  the  grower  and  ] 
speculator  settle  down  to  pack  as 
squarely  and  honestly  in  barrels  as 


WESTERN  SOFT  PINE 

Berry  Crates 


Nice,  bright,  clean,  attractive  pack- 
ages. Western  Soft  Pine  is  light, 
strong,  does  not  split  easily,  and  holds 
nails  well.  What  more  can  you  want? 
Get  our  carload  price  delivered  at  your 
station. 

WASHINGTON  MILL  CO. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 


Apple  Barrel 

STOCK 

Best  in  the  Land 
Straight  or  Mixed  Cars 

Wire,  Write  or  Phone 

Ozark  Cooperage  & Lumber  Company 


LIGGETT  BLDG. 


ST.  LOUIS 


Fancy  Apples 

FOR  SALE 

I want  buyers  to  know  my  apples  have  reputation 
of  keeping  16  months  in  storage.  Crop  of  3,000 
barrels,  half  Jonathans.  Extra  fine  this  year. 
Can  be  bought  on  table  or  packed. 

CRYSTAL  SPRINGS  FARM 
C.  E.  MINCER  HAMBURG,  IOWA 


Yearly  Page  425 
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In  seeking  the  best  cans  to  hold 
your  preserves,  insist  on  having 

“Star 

Wax-Top” 

Cans 

They  have  every  good  quality  pos- 
sessed by  the  glass  jar  and  the  add- 
ed advantage  of  cheapness  and 
strength.  They  cannot  break  by 
possible  accident  and  their  cost  is 
so  reasonable  that  one  can  afford 
to  preserve  unlimited  amounts  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  at  a small  ex- 
pense compared  with  any  other 
method. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry 

“Star  Wax-Top” 

Cans,  write  us  and  we  will  see  that 
your  wants  are  taken  care  of. 

American  Can  Company 

Chicago  New  York  Toledo 
Indianapolis  Kansas  City 
Cincinnati  St.  Louis 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


Increase  the  value 


when  packed  in  barrels, 
boxes  or  crates. 

I will  tell  yon  how. 
Send  for  my  booklet  on 
fruit  packing.  It’s  FREE. 


G.  P.  READ 

199  Duane  St.,  New  York 

Branch  Office  and  Factory  Albion,  N.  Y. 


Selling  Agents 

WANTED 

Good,  live,  high-grade  representa- 
tives, wanted  in  all  fruit-growing  sec- 
tions in  the  United  States  to  handle 
the  Bolton  Orchard  Heater  for  the 
coining  season.  A liberal  commission 
will  be  allowed.  This  heater  is  the 
pioneer  in  its  line,  is  the  cheapest  and 
today  stands  without  a peer.  Address, 
with  references. 

The  Frost  Prevention  Co. 

Bank  of  Italy  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALI  FOR  N I A 

In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


A NTFD  Barmen'  B®Ue  of  Georgia,  Hiley, 

1 Elberta,  Indian  Blood  and  Natural 


PEACH  SEEDS 

Also  Plum  Seeds.  Let  us  know  what  you  can  fur- 
nish and  at  what  price.  Nursery  foreman  wanted. 
Must  be  honest,  sober  and  a hustler.  Write  us,  stating 
salary,  experience,  and  give  references. 

FLETCHER  &.  HARRISON  NURSERIES 
CLEVELAND,  TENN. 


For  Fru5t  Farm  of  63  acres  and  another 

fruit  v“1^L3Z,.."®*rPl?vvZ1-  Suitable  for  all  kinds  of 


For  particulars.  Reuben  Heath,  Trail/ B.  C.,  Can. 


We  Invite  Comparison 

of  This  With  Other  Engines 

.A  great' many 'engines  are  advertised  for  pumping  purposes.,  We'have  f 
nothing' tf^say  against  any  of  them  J In  .fact, 4 we  urge  you  toAv'rite  for 
other  catalogs  and  get  all  ti  e information  possible"  Study'the*quality’’  ; 
of  materials,  the  design  and  the  records  of  these'engines'as'well  as  ouri 
own.  you  need  ’ not  t be  i an’t  engine?  expert  jtol'makc/aTwiseT  select  ions 
Jiist  use  common  sense  and'good,  judgment*'  Wc’are  willing 
to  take  our  chances. that  you’ll  decide  on  the’ 


The  “Coniplete-in-ltself”  Engine 


specially  constructed  platform.fJust^bolt  it.  to  the  pump standard, 
and  start  it.  /It  will  pump. 

400  to  1,500  Gallons  Per  Hour 


Other  f/utente  applied  tfir 


•The  engine  is  as  high  trade  as  best  automo-)  erly  existed,  by  producing:  engines  that  are  prac* 
'bile* engines It  is  built  and  guaranteed  by  tically  ‘.'trouble-proof. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  ENGINE  BOOK  and  name  of  nearest  deale r who  has  the  Farm  Pump' En'sfne'olTexhibiti''n'.  ./At'lha 
same  tune  write  for  other  er  Qine  catalor/8.  for  purposes  of  comparison.*  Do^this  now.and  let  v‘*ur  final  decision  de- 
pend on  a comparison  of  other  engines  with  the  famous  Farm  Pump  Engine*  ~ “ (310) 

FULLER  & JOHNSON  MFC.  CO.  (Estab.  1840)'  g Waukegon  St..  Madison,  WIs. 


YALE 


Fruit  Press 


The  best,  most  practical 
and  durable  press  on  the 
market.  Unequaled  for 
making 

Jellies,  Jams,  Cider, 

Grape  Juice,  Sau- 
sage, Lard  and 
hundreds  of other 
things. 

Every  home 
should  have  one. 

Saves  time,  labor 
and  trouble  and 
soon  pays  for  it- 
self. The  Yale 
Fruit  Press  is 
easily  used  and 
easily  cleaned. 

Clamps  to  any 
table  or  handy 
place.  Place  cot- 
ton bag  filled  with 
material  in  colan- 
der, fix  beam  in  position,  attach  crank 
to  wheel  and  every  pound  pulled  on  same 
exerts  48  pounds  pressure  on  contents. 
Made  of  steel  and  iron,  plated,  dfc'2  QC 
Four-quart  size,  price  only.  . . 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you,  do 
not  accept  a substitute,  but  order  di- 
rect of  us.  Sold  on  10  days’  Trial. 
Money  back  If  not  satisfied. 

Write  today  for  Free  booklet — “Aunt 
Sally’s  Best  Recipes” — of  interest  to 
every  housewife.  Also  gives  full  descrip- 
tion and  prices  of  Yale  Fruit  Presses. 


Wipe  Your  Feet 


Mud,  snow,  dust  and  dirt  will  not  be 
tracked  over  your  floors  if  you  use 

Grab’s  Foot  Scraper 

outside  your  door.  The  oDly  de- 
vice made  which  cleans  bot- 
toms and  sides  of  shoe  in 
ono  operation.  Has  ten 
parallel  plates  for  scrap- 
ing soles  and  two  stiff 
bristle  brushes  which 
clean  sides  of  shoe.  Ad- 
ustable  to  any  size. 
Handsomely  enameled. 
Looks  neat.  Can  be  ro- 
tated and  swept  under. 
Fastens  to  doorstep  or 
any  handy  place.  Get 
one  and  save  useless 
work.  Price S 1.00.  If  your 
dealer  will  not  supply  you,  don’t  take  substitute,  but  send 
your  order  direct  to  us.  Illustrated  folder  FREE. 


Grab’s  Wonder  Lighter 

Everybody’s  buying 

it.  The  safest,  most 
efficient  and  econ- 
omical substitute  for  dangerous 
and  costly  matches.  Flashes  instantly 
igniting  any  gas  or  alcohol.  Good  for  5,000 
lights.  A household  necessity.  Simple, 
durable.  Price  prepaid  only  10c.  Agents 
wanted. 


VICTOR  M.  GRAB  & CO. 

Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers 

1107  Ashland  Block  Chicago,  III. 


APPLES 


WE  WANT  THE  BEST 
THE  MARKET  PROVIDES 


FLIEGLER  & CO,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Let  us  keep  you  post- 
ed on  St.  Paul  mar- 
ket—It  will  pay  you 


I they  do  in  boxes,  then  can  the  virtues 
1 and  advantages  of  each  package  be 
better  determined.  P.  M.  KIELY. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

¥ 

The  style  of  packages  to  be  used 
with  us  depends  on  where  we  want  to 
market  the  apples,  as  in  some  com- 
munities it  is  always  best  to  give  the 
retailer  what  he  wants  and  it  is  large- 
ly a matter  of  what  he  has  been  ac- 
customed to  buying,  as  it  takes  a good 
many  years  to  educate  the  trade  to 
any  style  package  that  they  are  not 
accustomed  to.  We  have  known  a 
number  of  instances  right  here  where 
apples  have  been  taken  out  of  boxes 
and  put  in  barrels  before  they  would 
sell. 

The  stand  trade  about  everywhere 
prefer  boxes,  but  this  class  of  trade 
wants  nothing  but  fancy  stock,  mak- 
ing it  not  practical  to  put  anything  but 
the  very  best  in  boxes. 

When  the  market  is  high  and  the 
quality  good  our  experience  is  that 
more  can  be  gotten  out  of  most  every 
kind  of  fruit  in  small  packages,  but 
when  the  crop  is  large  and  price  rea- 
sonable, making  it  necessary  to  move 
the  volume  this  can  be  done  best  in 
large  packages.  Some  sections  have 
lurned  to  box  apples  because  they  get 
an  evener  pack.  These  people  com- 
plain that  a good  many  barrel  apples 
are  but  up  dishonestly,  that  is,  fine 
apples  for  facers,  but  a lot  of  culls  in 
the  middle  of  the  barrel. 

We  think  it  will  be  a long  time  be- 
fore very  many  boxes  are  used  by  the 
Eastern  growers,  as  the  people  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  barrel  for  gen- 
erations, and  it  is  very  hard  to  change 
them. 

Our  experience  here  has  been  that 
it  pays  to  box  a few  of  the  best  stand 
apples,  such  as  Jonathans,  Winesaps 
and  Missouri  Pippins,  but  for  the  bulk 
of  our  trade  it  is  best  to  use  barrels. 

HUNT  BROS.  FRUIT  CO. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Will  Improve  Barrel  Pack. 

Fruit  growers  in  the  Eastern  apple 
districts  have  tried  the  box  as  a pack- 
age for  apples  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess, depending  on  their  skill  in  pack- 
ing the  boxes.  About  the  greatest  suc- 
cess along  this  line  was  made  by  the 
people  in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

We  have  just  received  a letter  from 
Mr.  Nat  T.  Frame,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  markets  and  transpor- 
tation of  the  West  Virginia  Horticul- 
tural Society,  in  which  he  says:  “The 
box  package  is  still  so  much  of  an 
experiment  with  us  that  there  is  no 
concensus  of  opinion  here  relative  to 
its  availability  or  non-availability  for 
our  apples. 

“As  a usual  thing  our  growers  are 
inclined  to  feel  that  we  would  do  bet- 
ter to  improve  our  barrel  pack  instead 
of  attempting  to  use  boxes.  Some, 
however,  used  boxes  in  a small  way 
with  success  last  year,  particularly  for 
Grimes  Golden  apples.  I doubt,  how- 
ever, whether  any  large  quantity  of 
boxes  will  be  used  in  this  section  this 
year.  Boxes  will  he  used  by  a few  of 
our  growers  who  have  developed  regu- 
lar retail  customers,  to  whom  they  sell 
fancy  apples  each  year.  For  all  ap- 
ples going  on  the  general  markets  ana 
which  are  sold  to  the  buyers,  the  bar- 
rel will  undoubtedly  be  used.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  section  will  put  up  a 
better  barrel  pack  this  season  than 
has  ever  been  done  before.  The  ten- 
dency is  rapidly  growing  here  for  our 
orchardists  to  brand  their  pack  and 
guarantee  its  quality.” 

NEW  BULLETINS 

Bacillary  White  Diarrhea  of  Young 
Chicks.  Rettger  and  Stoneborn.  Storrs 
Exp.  Sta.,  Bui.  68,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Weeds  of  Ontario.  J.  E.  Howitt.  Bui. 
188,  Ontario  Dept.  Agr.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Cabbage  Aphis.  Herrick  and  Hun- 
gate..  Bui.  300,  Cornell  Exp.  Sta.,  Ithica, 
N.  Y. 

Growing  Hogs  in  Nebraska.  Snyder  and 
Burnett.  Bui.  121,  Nebraska  Exp.  Sta., 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Transportation  Companies  as  Factors 
in  Agricultural  Extension.  John  Hamil- 
ton. Office  of  Exp.  Sta.,  Cir.  112,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Scaly  Bark  or  Nail-Head  Rust  of  Citrus. 

H.  S.  Fawcett.  Bui.  106,  Florida  Exp. 
Sta.,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

Emergency  Forage  Crops.  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Cir.  36, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Commercial  Apple  Orcharding  in  Ohio. 


H.  A.  Gossard.  Cir.  112,  Ohio  Exp.  Sta., 
Wooster,  Ohio. 

Two  Recent  Important  Cabbage  Dis- 
eases of  Ohio.  Thos.  F.  Manns.  Bui.  228, 
Ohio  Exp.  Sta.,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

How  a Small  City  Improved  Its  Milk 
Supply.  F.  H.  Hall.  Popular  Edition, 
Bui.  337,  N.  Y.  Exp.  Sta.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Spraying  to  Eradicate  Dandelions  from 
Lawns.  G.  T.  French.  Bui.  335,  N.  Y. 
Exp.  Sta.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Newer  Varieties  of  Strawberries  and 
Cultural  Directions.  O.  H.  Taylor.  Bui. 
336,  N.  Y.  Exp.  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Publicity  and  Payment  Based  on  Qual- 
ity as  Factors  in  Improving  a City  Milk 
Supply  H.  A.  Harding,  N.  Y.  Exp.  Sta., 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Potato  Spraying  Experiments  in  1910. 
Stewart,  French  and  Sirrine.  N.  Y.  Exp. 
Sta.,  Geneva,  N,  Y. 

Corn  and  Cotton  Wire  Worm.  W.  A. 
Thomas.  Bui.  155,  S.  Car.  Exp.  Station, 
Clemson  College,  S.  C. 

The  Formation  of  Sugar  and  Starch  in 
the  Sweet  Potato.  T.  E.  Keitt.  Bui.  156, 

S.  Car.  Exp.  Sta.,  Clemson  College,  S.  C. 
A Study  of  the  Improvement  of  Citrus 

Fruits  Through  Bud  Selection.  A.  D. 
Shamel.  Cir.  77,  Bureau  Plant  Industry, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Some  Soiling  Crops  for  Pennsylvania. 

T.  I.  Mairs.  Bui.  109,  Pa.  Exp.  Station, 
State  College,  Pa. 

Progress  Reports  of  Experiments  in 
Dust  Prevention  and  Road  Preservation, 
1910.  Circular  No.  94.  Office  of  Public 
Roads.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fattening  Steers  of  Different  Ages. 
James  W.  Wilson.  Bui.  125.  S.  Dak.  Ex. 
Sta.,  Brookings,  S.  D. 

Alkali  Soils.  Willis  and  Bopp.  Bui.  126, 

5.  Dak.  Exp.  Sta.,  Brookings,  S.  D. 

The  Assimilation  of  Nitrogen  by  Rice. 

W.  P.  Kelley.  Bui.  24,  Hawaii  Exp.  Sta., 
Office  of  Exp.  Sta.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Our  Grosbeaks  and  Their  Value  to  Ag- 
riculture. W.  L.  McAtee.  Farmers’  iBul. 
456,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Progress  in  Game  Protection  in  1910. 
Palmer  and  Oldys.  Cir.  SO,  Bureau  Bio- 
logical Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cutworms,  Army  Worms  and  Grasshop- 
pers. F.  L.  Washburn.  Bui.  123,  Min- 
nesota Exp.  Sta.  University  Farm,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Forest  Nursery  Stock  for  Distribution 
in  the  Spring  of  1911.  A.  F.  Hawes.  Cir. 

6,  Vermont  Exp.  Sta.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


AUSTIN  DEWBERRY 

Most  profitable.  I am  headquarters  for 
plants,  wholesale  and  retail.  Write  for 
prices. 

J.  W.  AUSTIN,  PILOT  POINT,  TEXAS 


VIRIGNIA  ORCHARD  FOR  SALE 

Contains  3500  bearing  apple  trees.  Fine 
prospect  for  good  crop.  Price  $25,000.  Big 
bargain.  Fine  property.  David  Funsten, 
Staunton,  Virginia. 


SEED  WHEAT 

Grow  bigger  crop*  next  year  by  tewing 

Wonderful  Yielding 

SULTANA 

This  improved  strain  of  Turkey  Red 
Winter  Wheat  will  make  you  a for. 
tune.  30  to  40  bus.  per  acre.  Genuine 
iowa  grown.  Learn  all  about  it. 
Send  now  for  prices  and  C D C C 

FINE  CATALOG  T If  E C 

Gives  prices  on  all  other  fall  seeds 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO. 

Dept.  W 15  SHENANDOAH,  IA. 


Plant  Food  Cohmbinations  for  Sundry 
Crops.  J.  L.  Hills.  Cir.  7,  Vermont  Exp. 
Sta.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Twenty-Second  Annual  Report,  Ver- 
mont Experiment  Station,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Twenty-Third  Annual  Report,  Vermont 
Experiment  Station,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Ice  Cream 
Making.  R.  M.  Washburn.  Vt.  Exp.  Sta., 
Bui.  155. 

The  Management  of  Vermont  Forests 
with  Special  Reference  to  White  Pine. 
A.  F.  Hawes.  Bui.  156,  Vt.  Exp.  Station. 

The  Damping  Off  of  Coniferous  Seed- 
lings. C.  M.  Gifford.  Bui.  157,  Vt.  Exp. 
Station. 

^ -Sj£ 

The  more  I read  your  paper,  the 
more  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  you 
are  hitting  the  right  spots  from  a 
practical  point  of  view.  The  July  num- 
ber is  the  best  treatise  on  canning  I 
ever  read. — J.  H.  Heuser,  Chicago,  111. 
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UESTIONS  AND 


ANSWERS 


Fish-Oil  Soap 

Question:  Will  you  please  give  me  a 

formula  for  making  whale-oil  or  fish-oil 
soap? — L.  H. 

Answer:  A formula  for  making  fish- 

oil  soap  is  as  follows:  Good  potash  lye, 

1 pound;  fish  oil,  3 pints:  soft  water,  3 
gallons.  Dissolve  the  lye  in  the  water  and 
when  brought  to  a boil  add  the  oil  and 
boil  about  two  hours.  When  cold  it  can 
be  cut  into  cakes. 


Corrosive  Sublimate  Wash 

Question:  Please  give  me  a formula 


] grafting  next  spring  some  of  the  trees  to 
Garber?  This  would  save  moving  any  of 
the  old  trees.  It  seems  to  me  that  one 
limb  in  every  few  trees  top-grafted  would 
do  just  as  well  as  placing  new  trees 
among  the  old  ones. — W.  E.,  Iowa. 

Answer:  Your  idea  about  putting  in  a 

few  scions  of  Garber  in  your  Kieffer  pear 
orchard  is  a good  one.  Instead  of  waiting 
until  next  spring  to  top  graft,  we  would 
suggest  that  you  bud  these  trees  instead, 
as  budding  can  be  done  at  any  time  now 
and  until  September.  If  top  grafting  is 
done,  it  will  necessitate  waiting  until  next 
spring,  and  since  pears  take  the  bud  so 
very  easily,  it  is  a more  satisfactory  op- 
eration than  grafting. 

Budding  can  be  done  on  small  branches 
over  several  portions  of  the  tree  and  real- 
ly gives  better  satisfaction  as  a source  of 
pollen  than  where  single  branches  are  top 
grafted. 


give  me  a 

for  the  corrosive  sublimate  solution  to 
be  used  in  pruning  for  pear-blight.  The 
apple  and  pear  leaf-roller  is  one  of  the 
worst  orchard  pests  of  this  section.  What 
do  you  know  about  it,  and  what  is  a good 
remedy?  Aresnate  of  lead  is  of  little  use. 
— S.  S.,  New  Mexico. 

Answer:  The  best  strength  of  this  so- 

lution is  made  by  using  one  part  corro- 
sive sublimate  to  one  thousand  parts 
water,  and  the  easiest  way  to  make  it 
up  in  this  strength  is  to  buy  the  littje 
tablets  of  corrosive  sublimate  from  your 
druggist. 

The  usual  size  is  such  that  one  tablet 
added  to  four  ounces  of  water  makes  the 
right  strength.  However,  your  druggist 
can  tell  you  exactly  how  much  water  to 
use  to  the  size  tablet  he  sells  you.  Cor- 
rosive sublimate  is  obtainable  in  almost 
any  drug  store  in  tablet  form,  as  it  is  the 
usual  antiseptic  used  by  physicians  in  all 
surgical  work. 

The  most  effective  means  of  controlling 
the  apple  leaf  roller  is  to  spray  the  leaves 
with  lead  arsenate  before  the  insects  ap- 
pear. If  there  is  plenty  of  poison  on  the 
leaves  at  the  time  the  insects  begin  feed- 
ing and  rolling  the  leaves,  they  will  be 
sure  to  take  some  of  the  poison  and  will 
be  destroyed.  If,  however,  the  spraying 
is  delayed'  until  after  the  leaves  begin  to 
fold,  most  of  the  caterpillars  will  be  pro- 
tected from  the  spray  and  consequently 
not  be  poisoned.  Since  you  say  the  lead 
arsenate  is  of  little  use  in  controlling  this 
insect,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  the  lead 
arsenate  was  not  applied  early  enough. 


Grape  Vine  Flea  Beetle 

Question:  Last  season  a greenish  black 

bug  made  its  appearance  on  my  grape 
vines  in  the  spring  and  ate  the  young 
leaves  off  and  appeared  to  kill  a number 
of  the  buds.  There  were  no  grapes  that 
season.  This  year  the  same  insect  is 
present  in  greater  numbers,  and  appears 
to  be  all  over  the  country,  as  everyone  1 
speak  to  on  the  subject  mentions  the 
same  thing.  Previous  to  last  year  this 
pest  was  unknown  in  this  section.  Please 
let  me  know  what  this  pest  is  and  also  a 
remedy.  No  one  here  seems  to  know 
what  to  do. — T.  H.  E.,  Maryland. 

Answer:  The  insect  is  probably  what 

is  known  as  the  grapevine  flea-beetle. 
This  insect  passes  the  winter  in  the  adult 
form.  As  soon  as  the  buds  of  the  grape 
commence  to  swell  in  the  spring  the 
beetles  begin  feeding,  the  center  of  the 
buds  appearing  to  contain  the  most  cov- 
eted portions.  When  a bud  has  been 
eaten  in  this  manner  it  is,  of  course,  use- 
less, and  in  cases  of  severe  attacks  which 
occur,  the  entire  crop  of  the  year  may  be 
ruined  in  a short  time. 

The  beetles  feed  for  about  a month, 
when  eggs  are  laid  in  clusters  on  the  un- 
der sides  of  the  leaves.  Small,  dark  brown 
larvae  appear,  and  begin  feeding  upon  the 
foliage.  In  about  four  weeks  they  drop 
from  the  leaves  to  the  soil  and  pupate, 
the  adult  beetle  appearing  about  three 
weeks  later. 

These  continue  feeding  upon  the  foliage 
until  fall,  when  they  seek  places  to  hiber- 
nate beneath  the  shaggy  bark  of  the 
vines,  under  the  leaves  of  rubbish  that 
may  be  in  the  vineyard  or  any  convenient 
shelter.  , 

The  insect  is  very  easily  controlled.  The 
vines  should  be  sprayed  as  soon  as  growth 
begins  in  the  spring  with  some  one  of  the 
arsenical  compounds,  such  as  Paris  green 
or  lead  arsenate.  A second  spraying 
should  be  made  at  the  time  the  young 
larvae  appear.  One  or  two  applications 
made  at  each  of  these  periods  will  keep 
this  insect  and  all  other  leaf-eating  insects 
in  perfect  control. 


When  You  Plant  Trees 

NEXTSEASON 


you  should  be  interested  in  secur- 
ing the  very  best  stock  that  money 
will  bujL  So  make  it  a point  to 


thoroughly  investigate  our  famous 


Pedigreed  Trees 


“WINFIELD  TREES  OF  QUALITY’’ 


{][  Our  Trees  are  propagated  from 
■“  Blue  Ribon  Stock,  or  prize  winners 
at  the  National  Apple  Shows.  Bear 
this  in  mind  and  study  our  advertise- 
ments in  The  Fruit-Grower.  It  will 
pay  you.  Read  Up  Now.  Send  for  our 
great  Free  Book,  “Progressive  Horti- 
culture ’ and  other  valuable  data. 


WINFIELD  NURSERY  CO. 

WINFIELD.  KANSAS 


IRGm-APPLEORCBARDS 

£?EA  AA  on  long  time  and  easy  pay-  Tfi  H y 
fjjv.vv  ments,  buys  a ten-acre  apple 
orchard  tract  in  the  beautiful  Shenandoah 

Valley  of  Virginia — other  lands  $15  per  acre  uD|  lCITx 
and  up.  Write  for  beautiful  booklets  and  * a JL 

excursion  rates. 

F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agr’i  Agt,  N.&w.  Ry.  Box  2031,  Roanoke,  Va. 


Strawberry  Fertilizer 

Question:  After  strawberry  plants  have 
been  set  out  for  one  year  and  the  ground 
needs  fertilizing,  what  is  the  best  fertil- 
izer to  use?  How  and  when  should  it  be 
applied. — C.  F.  P.,  Colorado. 

Answer  by  Prof.  E.  R.  Bennett:  It  is  a 

little  difficult  to  say  what  should  be  done 
with  a strawberry  bed  without  knowing 
conditions  of  soil,  etc.  Ordinarily,  we  rec- 
ommend stable  manure  rather  than  any- 
thing else  for  strawberries.  For  a straw- 
berry plantation  it  is  best  to  begin  a year 
or  two  before  the  strawberries  are  set. 
The  soil  should  be  prepared  by  growing 
clover  or  alfalfa  and  fertilizing  heavily 
with  stable  manure.  There  is  little  dan- 
ger of  getting  soil  too  rich  for  strawber- 
ries. In  the  East  it  is  customary  to  also 
give  the  land  a rather  heavy  dressing  of 
commercial  fertilizer  before  planting.  We 
do  not  consider  this  so  essential  here,  al- 
though I presume  that  600  pounds  of  bone 
meal  per  acre  would  not  come  amiss.  We 
believe  that  well  decomposed,  finely  di- 
vided stable  manure  will  be  as  good  as 
anything  for  your  use.  It  makes  little 
difference  when  applied,  but  I would  pre- 
fer to  apply  it  as  soon  as  the  crop  of  ber- 
ries is  taken  off.  This  will  give  the  plants 
a chance  to  make  a good  growth  this  fall 
for  the  next  year’s  crop. 


There  is  a small  bug  that  makes  holes  in 
the  leaves  and  suckers  on  the  tender  new 
growth.  What  is  the  bug  and  how  can  it 
be  controlled?  What  can  be  done  to  pre- 
vent damage  from  green  lice  on  vege- 
tables?— J.  E.  O.,  New  Mexico. 

Answer:  The  insect  which  is  attacking 

j your  beans  is  possibly  the  one  which  is 
commonly  known  as  the  bean  leaf  beetle. 
This  beetle  eats  large,  round  holes  in  the 
| leaves  of  beans  and  cowpeas.  It  meas- 
ures from  one-seventh  to  one-fifth  of  an 
inch  in  length  and  is  nearly  twice  as  long 
as  wide.  It  varies  greatly  in  color  from  a 
pale  yellow  or  buff  to  a greasy  red,  with 
black  markings. 

The  sluggishness  of  the  bug  make? 
hand  picking  possible  in  small  gardens 
early  in  the  season.  However,  in  a com- 
mercial way,  spraying  with  one  of  the  ar- 
senical poisons,  such  as  lead  arsenate, 
should  be  resorted  to.  The  remedy  should 
be  applied  on  the  first  appearance  of  the 
insect  in  order  to  stop  them  before  they 
begin  laying  eggs. 

As  a remedy  for  the  green  lice,  the  best 
thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  sprinkle  to- 
bacco over  them  or  spray  the  plants  with 
a solution  of  tobacco,  such  as  can  be 
bought  in  the  open  market  in  the  form  of 
Black  Leaf  or  other  tobacco  preparations. 


Strawberry  Weevil 

Question:  What  is  the  best  method  to 

get  rid  of  the  strawberry  weevil?  I have 
suffered  much  damage  for  two  seasons.  I 
turned  on  a lot  of  young  chickens,  but 
they  did  not  get  any  appreciable  quantity. 
The  weevil  not  only  destroys  the  plants, 
but  the  fruit  also. — H.  P.,  British  Colum- 
bia. 

Answer:  The  most  satisfactory  means 

of  controlling  the  strawberry  weevil  is  to 
mulch  the  field  with  straw  and  burn  it 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  off. 

The  habits  of  the  strawberry  weevil  are 
a little  peculiar  in  that  the  beetle  deposits 
its  eggs  in  the  developing  flower  bud  of 
pollen-producing  varieties.  The  female 
punctures  the  bud  with  its  beak  and  into 
the  puncture  deposits  an  egg,  which  it 
shoves  as  far  down  into  the  bud  as  pos- 
sible. The  beetle  then  turns  and  chews 
the  stem  of  the  blossom  in  such  a man- 
as  to  cause  it  to  droop.  The  bud 


consequently  shrivels  and  drops  to  the 
ground,  where  the  young  weevil  develops. 

This  insect  feeds  but  sparingly  upon  the 
foliage  of  the  plant,  so  that  spraying  with 
insecticides  is  of  very  little  service.  Con- 
sequently the  burning  method  is  about 
the  most  satisfactory  means  yet  devel- 
oped. 


Grafting  for  Pollen 

Question:  I have  an  orchard  of  Keiffer 

pears,  and  would  like  to  place  a few  Gar- 
bers in  the  same  orchard  for  pollenization 
purposes.  What  would  be  wrong  to  top 


Fruit  Bark  Beetle 

Question:  Will  you  please  tell  me  what 

is  the  cause,  and  the  remedy  for  plum 
trees  dying  at  this  season  of  the  year? 
The  limbs  show  what  resembles  small 
shot  holes. — C.  E.  A.,  Illinois. 

Answer:  The  shot  holes  in  the  branches 
of  your  plum  trees  are  possibly  made  by 
the  fruit  bark  beetle.  The  adult  of  this 
insect  is  a small  beetle.  The  larvae  lives 
in  the  limbs  or  trunks  of  dead  trees,  but 
which  may,  when  an  orchard  becomes 
completely  overrun  with  them,  pick  vigor- 
ous trees.  The  adult  females  bore  holes 
through  the  bark  and  then,  tunneling 
along,  make  chambers  along  each  side,  in 
which  they  deposit  eggs. 

Since  the  beetle  works  mostly  in  dead 
branches,  the  most  effective  means  of  con- 
trolling them  is  to  cut  down  and  burn 
all  the  dead  and  dying  limbs  or  even  trees. 
If  an  orchard  is  kept  in  a thoroughly  vig- 
orous condition  and  all  brush  piles  of  dead 
wood  removed  or  burned,  there  is  but  lit- 
tle trouble  from  these  shot-hole  borers. 

They  may  be  checked  where  there  is 
only  a slight  infestation  by  applying  a 
thick  coat  of  whitewash  on  the  trees.  This 
causes  them  to  migrate  from  such  trees. 


Twig  Blight 

Question:  I am  sending  you  a small 

box  containing  some  apple  twigs  on  which 
the  leaves  have  died.  This  condition  has 
come  upon  them  within  the  last  ten  days. 
They  have  had  two  applications  of  bor- 
deaux  mixture  and  arsenate  of  lead. 
There  are  six  trees  that  are  thus  affected. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  trouble,  and 
the  remedy? — J.  B.  A.,  Iowa. 

Answer:  The  disease  is  what  is  known 

as  twig  blight,  or  fire  blight.  This  is  an 
extremely  troublesome  disease,  although 
never  resulting  as  seriously  to  apples  as 
it  does  to  pears. 

Since  the  disease  is  caused  by  minute 
germs  which  work  entirely  within  the  tis- 
sue of  the  plants,  spraying  is  of  little 
avail.  The  disease  is  carried  by  insects 
and  especially  those  insects  which  visit 
the  flowers  such  as  flies  and  bees.  On 
this  account  the  first  appearance  of  the 
trouble  is  usually  in  the  flower  clusters. 

The  only  remedy,  so  far  as  known  at 
the  present  time,  consists  in  cutting  out 
the  affected  twigs.  This  cutting  must  be 
done  with  extreme  care.  It  is  necessary 
to  use  an  antiseptic  wash  for  sterilizing 
the  tools  and  also  the  wounds.  The  twigs 
to  be  cut  must  be  removed  several  inches 
below  the  lowest  sign  of  the  disease,  and 
the  tool  that  is  used  to  make  the  cut  must 
be  washed  with  the  antiseptic  solution  be- 
fore cutting  another  limb. 

The  best  antiseptic  for  this  purpose  is 
corrosive  sublimate.  At  the  drug  store 
you  can  buy  this  in  the  form  of  little  tab- 
lets that  can  be  dissolved  in  water,  the 
best  strength  being  one  to  one  thousand. 
Five  cents'  worth  of  the  tablets  will  make 
an  abundance  of  the  solution. 


Bean  Leaf  Beetle 

Question:  I am  writing  you  in  hopes 

you  can  tell  me  of  some  spray  that  will  he 
good  for  my  beans  and  other  vegetables. 


Pruning  Cherries 

Question:  How  and  when  should  bear- 

ing cherry  trees  be  pruned? — J.  F.  M., 
Missouri. 

Answer:  It  is  considered  best  to  not 

prune  cherry  trees  after  they  have  reach- 
ed the  bearing  age.  Most  of  the  pruning, 
in  fact,  should  be  done  while  the  trees  are 
two  or  three  years  old.  After  that  time 
only  cut  what  is  necessary.  Simply 
enough  to  keep  out  the  dead  wood  and 
branches  that  may  become  crossed. 

The  best  time  for  pruning  is  in  late 
winter  or  early  spring,  before  the  buds 
begin  to  open.  We  would  not  recommend 
pruning  during  the  summer  unless  the 
condition  was  very  urgent. 


Sun  Scald  and  Mice 

, Question:  I used  veneer  tree  protectors 
on  my  young  apple  trees  the  past  winter, 
and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  orchard  I 
found  a good  many  of  my  trees  that  have 
the  bark  split  down  near  the  ground.  In 
some  instances  the  bark  has  become  loos- 
ened so  that  the  tree  will  die.  Do  you 
think  that  the  snow  and  ice  inside  of  the 
protector  caused  the  bark  to  split  and 
come  off?  Do  you  know  of  anything  that 
one  could  use  to  protect  trees  against 
mice  that  could  be  painted  on?  Would 
this  liquid  tar  that  they  use  on  roofs  hurt 
the  trees  or  protect  them? — A.  M.  B., 
Michigan. 

Answer  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Howard:  The 

injury  is  what  is  popularly  known  as  sun- 
scald.  The  trouble  is  caused  by  the  great 
extremes  in  temperature  during  late  win- 
ter. During  severely  cold  weather  the 
tree  trunks  freeze  to  a depth  of  an  inch 
or  more,  perhaps,  and  then  when  the  sun 
shines  out,  the  south  or  southwest  side  is 
suddenly  subjected  to  a temperature  of 
from  40  to  CO  degrees  above  freezing.  This 
may  continue  during  the  afternoon,  and 
then  there  is  freezing  weather  again  all 
night.  The  sudden  thawing  process  is 
gone  through  with  the  next  day,  and  i_t  is 
these  violent  changes  that  cause  the 
cracking  and  splitting  of  the  bark.  The 
snow  and  ice  that  got  inside  the  wrappers 
probably  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  trou- 
ble. Painting  the  trunks  of  the  trees  with 
common  whitewash  greatly  helps  in  pre- 
venting sun-seald. 

The  best  preventive  of  injury  from  mice 
is  to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  live 
around  the  trees.  This  is  done  by  clean 
cultivation,  and  if  need  be  scraping  the 
grass,  leaves  and  loose  dirt  away  from 
the  trees  with  a hoe  in  late  fall.  Do  not 
use  liquid  tar  on  the  trees  as  they  might 
be  severely  injured.  Tanglefoot,  a sticky 
mixture,  which  is  sometimes  applied  to 
trees  to  prevent  insects  from  climbing  up 
the  trunks,  would  keep  the  mice  away, 
and  I believe  would  do  no  injury,  but  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  apply  right  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  the  brush 
would  soon  become  clogged  up  with  dirt. 
The  columns  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  in  the 
May  and  .Tune  numbers,  contain  the  expe- 
riences of  orchardists  in  using  axle  grease 
to  prevent  rabbit  and  mice  injury.  This 
treatment  killed  most1  of  the  trees  to 
which  it  was  applied.  At  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  tar  would  be  just  as  bad. 


The  Location  of  An  Orchard  or  a Com- 
mercial Truck  Farm 


Question:  Can  I use  arsenite  of  lime 

(or  white  arsenic)  with  a lime-sulphur 
solution,  instead  of  arsenate  of  lead,  and 
expect  good  results. — C.  C.  M.,  Missouri. 

Answer:  Arsenite  of  lime  can  be  used 

with  satisfaction,  although  it  cannot  be 
used  in  the  form  of  white  arsenic.  The 
formula  is  as  follows: 

White  arsenic,  1 pound;  crystal  sal 
soda,  4 pounds;  water,  1 gallon. 

Boil  these  in  an  iron  kettle  for  twenty 
minutes,  or  until  thoroughly  dissolved. 
The  soluble  material  obtained  is  arsenite 
of  soda,  and  for  use  in  spraying  add  4 
pounds  of  freshly  slaked  lime  to  each  1% 
pints  of  the  solution.  This  amount  can 
then  be  added  to  50  gallons  of  the  spray 
mixture  and  it  is  ready  to  use. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  the  soluble  mate- 
rial to  the  lime  in  order  to  prevent  foliage 
injury,  and  even  then  injury  sometimes 
results. 

This  material  is  not  as  satisfactory  as 
arsenate  of  lead  on  account  of  its  being 
more  troublesome  to  prepare,  because  it 
sometimes  injures  the  foliage,  and  be- 
cause it  does  not  adhere  as  well. 


has  much  to  do  with  the  ultimate 
financial  success  of  the  enterprise.  A 
crop  well  grown  is  only  half  of  the 
work  done.  The  marketing  is  equally 
'mportant  and  proper  location  is  the 
chief  consideration.  The  best  fruit 
and  truck  country,  most  convenient  to 
the  market,  on  a short  north  and  south 
trunk  line,  especially  equipped  to  han- 
dle perishable  goods,  each  station  hav- 
ing its  day  in  the  market  is  along  the 
Kansas  City  Southern  Railway.  Ten 
to  forty  dollars  an  acre  will  buy  the 
best  unimproved  fruit  lands  in  South- 
ern Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas, 
Texas  and  Louisiana,  producing  every 
variety  of  fruit  from  apples  and  straw- 
beries  to  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  figs 
and  oranges,  as  well  as  commercial 
truck  from  January  to  December. 
Write  to  Wm.  Nicholson,  32  Thayer 
bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  reliable 
printed  information 


Electric 


Frnit  Growers’  Handy  Wagon 


The  only  kind  of  wagon  that  ever  should  go  into 
the  orchard  or  fruit  patch.  So  low  down  that  it’s 
twice  as  easy  loading  and  unloading  filled  bar- 
rels, boxes,  baskets  and  crates  as  on  a high  wagon. 
Use  a low  Electric  Handy  Wagon 
one  dny  with  any  kind  of  hauling 
you  have  to  do  and  you  never  will 
use  a high-wheeled  wagon  again. 
You  can  drive  under  trees  where  limbs  hang  low 
without  knocking  off  fruit.  Drive  around  and 
into  places  you  can’t  go  with  high  wagons. 
Also  saves  half  the  labor  of  spraying,  fertilizing, 
hauling  trash,  etc. 

Steel  wheels  carry  any  load.  No  tire  setting 
and  no  wear  out  to  them.  Broad  tires  do 
not  rut  soft  ground,  but  make  draft  light. 
You  need  just  such  a wagon.  Let  us  prove 
it  to  you.  Write  for  free  book  today. 
Electric  Wheal  Co.,  Bok  57,  Quincy,  III. 


We  Want  to  Handle 
Your  Shipments 


.OF- 


Early  Apples 


BERRIES,  CHERRIES,  PEACHES 
CANTELOUPES,  ETC. 


Tell  us  what  you  will  have.  Ask  for  booklet 
“G.”  Service  capable,  reliable  and  prompt. 


Myers,  Weil  & Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Question:  Will  strips  of  bark  taken 

out  of  trees,  from  the  ground  to  the 
branches  induce  the  trees  to  hear,  and 
especially  does  this  method  apply  to  cher- 
ries? The  method  is  recommended  in  some 
horticultural  literature  which  T have.  1 
have  a number  of  Montmorency  King 
cherry  trees  that  are  large,  fine  trees, 
hut  bear  very  light,  while  other  varieties 
in  the  same  orchard  bear  well. — M.  -T.  W., 
Colorado.  . . , , . 

Answer:  Removing  strips  of  bark  from 


WHOLESALE 

FRUITS  and  PRODUCE 


Specialties — Apples  and  Potatoes- in 
car  lots.  Apple  Boxes.  Oregon  White 
Pine  and  Spruce.  Write  or  wire  for 
delivered  prices. 

C.  O.  RAMSEY  & CO.,  LaGrande,  Ore. 


COYNE  BROTHERS 
Handle  All  Kinds  Fruit  and  Produce. 
160  South  Water  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


pF~YOTJ 


will  tvant  Jonathan  and  all  the 
CHOICE  Apple  Trees.  Peach,  Pear, 
etc.  YOU  can  get  the  BEST  at 

Sunny  Slope  Nursery 


HANNIBAL 

MISSOURI 


PEACH  SEEDS  LSS 


mill  AND  tflll  STOCK.  Write  foy Prlces  an^Sampk^ 


Thos.  R.  Haitian.  1614  Oliver  Stroct,  Baltimore 
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the  trunks  of  trees  will  throw  them  into 
fruit  when  done  at  the  right  time  ot 
year.  However,  it  is  a dangerous  under- 
taking to  remove  strips  of  bark  up  and 
down  the  trunk  or  to  girdle  a tree  ai  any 
season,  especially  with  trees  that  have  a 
gummy  or  waxy  sap,  like  peaches,  cher- 
ries and  plums. 

The  principle  on  which  this  girdling  is 
based  is  that  by  so  doing,  the  downward 
flow  of  sap  through  the  cambium  and 

f outer  bark  is  retarded  and  more  food  ma- 
terial is  thus  stored  up  in  the  smaller 
branches  and  buds.  The  least  dangerous 
way  to  do  this  girdling  is  to  cut  a strip 
of  bark  not  over  a quarter  of  an  inch 
wide  in  spiral  manner  on  the  trunk,  so 
as  to  encircle  the  trunk,  yet  not  make  a 
complete  girdle.  When  this  is  done  at 
the  time  the  cambium  is  most  active, 
which  in  this  locality,  is  about  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  the  wound  will  heal  over  very 
quickly,  yet  retard  the  downward  flow  of 
sap  sufficiently  to  set  a large  number  of 
fruit  buds. 

This  method  of  handling  trees  is  ex- 
tremely risky  as  it  very  frequently  hap- 
pens the  wound  made  in  removing  the 
lark  does  not  heal  as  expected  and  re- 
sults in  the  death  of  the  trees.  Instead 
of  girdling,  in  your  locality,  it  would  be 
far  better  to  summer  prune  and  reduce 
the  amount  of  water  which  the  trees  re- 
ceive The  same  condition  can  be  pro- 
duced as  by  girdling. 

Question:  My  apples  are  affected  by 

some  disease  which  has  attacked  the  I 
body  of  the  trees  at  the  surface  of  the  1 


I ground.  The  main  roots  also  seem  to  no 
affected.  The  trees  come  out  into  leaf 
and  bloom  and  die  before  the  summer  is 
over.  What  can  be  done  for  trees  affected 
in  this  manner,  and  what  is  the  cause  of 
tlie  trouble? — 0.  E.  Y.,  Oklahoma. 

Answer:  A condition  of  this  sort  may 

be  due  to  a variety  of  conditions,  t lie 
most  prominent  of  which  are  arsenical 
poisoning,  and  to  root  destroying  fungi. 

From  the  description  you  give  of  your 
trees,  it  seems  that  they  arc  affected 
by  the  root  destroying  fungi.  This 
trouble  is  due  to  a variety  of  fungi  which 
works  upon  the  roots  of  l lie  trees,  caus- 
ing the  roots  to  rot  off.  The  work  of 
the  fungus  is  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  the  roots,  although  it  will  extend  up 
the  trunk  and  sometimes  reach  into  the 
branches. 

This  is  always  more  troublesome  on 
new  land  and  especially  land  which  has 
just  been  cleared  from  oak  timber.  It  is 
most  troublesome  throughout  the  entire 
Ozark  section.  So  far  as  is  known  at  the 
present  time,  there  are  no  means  of  con- 
trolling the  disease  after  it  gets  started 
It  is  considered  best,  in  all  of  the  scrub- 
oak  country,  to  put  the  new  land  in  cul- 
tivation for  a period  of  two  or  three 
years  after  clearing. 

This  will  allow  most  of  the  forest-tree 
roots  to  rot  out  and  thereby  reduce  the 
damage  which  comes  from  these  root 
fungi.  Keeping  Mie  trees  in  a thoroughly 
vigorous  condition,  by  cultivation  and 
spraying,  will  maintain  the  trees  in  a 
condition  which  will  enable  them  to  re- 
sist the  attacks  of  the  fungus. 


I THE  APPLE  OUTLOOK 


The  apple  crop  will  soon  be  moving 
to  market  and  the  season  will  witness 
urobably  the  finest  output  of  the  or- 
chards, both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
that  has  ever  been  handled.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  crops  that  will 
come  from  the  northern  and  western 
districts,  while  throughout  the  Middle 
West  there  is  still  a possibility  of  the 
crop  being  more  or  less  of  a disap- 
pointment on  account  of  the  unprece- 
dented drouth. 

Nature  has  done  much  this  year  to 
help  the  grower  in  obtaining  high  qual- 
ity in  the  fruit,  even  though  the  quan- 
tity in  some  places  may  be  a little 
short.  The  dry  weather  reduced  the 
possibility  of  injury  from  fungous  dis- 
eases, and  prevented  the  washing  off 
of  spray  materials  that  were  applied 
to  control  the  worms.  It  is  too  early 
yet  to  make  any  estimate  of  reasona- 
ble certainty  as  to  the  total  output  of 
apples  this  year,  but  preliminary  com- 
ments upon  the  condition  of  the  crop 
can  safely  be  made. 

From  the  reports  which  have  come 
to  the  office  of  The  Fruit-Grower  it  is 


crops,  and  some  of  these  reports  have 
appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Crop 
and  Market  Bulletin.  Instead  of  in- 
cluding in  this  number  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  the  usual  detailed  reports 
from  some  of  the  leading  fruit  dis- 
tricts, it  is  thought  desirable  to  make 
a summary  from  the  reports  that  have 
come  to  us.  In  the  table  following  ap- 
pears the  condition  of  the  apple  crop 
in  percentage,  and  based  on  a normal 
full  crop.  This  table  is  merely  a pre- 
liminary report,  and  should  not  be 
taken  as  accurate  and  final,  because 
it  is  still  too  early  to  get  at  anything 
like  a correct  report. 

In  the  next  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  we  hope  to  be  able  to  arrive 
at  something  like  a more  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  condition  and  size  of  the 
apple  crop,  and  we  invite  reports  from 
every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower.  On 
a postal  card  you  can  tell  of  the  size 
of  the  apple  crop  in  your  vicinity,  bas- 
ing the  percentage  of  crop  upon  what 
the  orchards  could  produce  in  a year 
of  normal  full  crop.  The  more  re- 
ports which  are  received,  the  more 


This  monogram  on  the 
radiator  stands  for  all 
you  can  ask  in  a motor  car 


You  Can  Now  Buy  the 
Famous  Chalmers  “30” 
Fully  Equipped — $1500 

This  1912  car,  at  its  new  price,  in- 
cluding full  equipment  and  all  the  1912 
improvements,  sets  a new  standard  of 
motor  car  values. 

Last  year  this  car  sold  for  $1750,  equipped 
with  magneto,  gas  lamps,  top  and  windshield. 
Think  of  it  this  year — refined  and  improved  in 
every  possible  way,  with  thoroughly  ventilated 
fore-door  bodies,  inside  control,  magneto,  gas 
lamps,  Prest-O-Lite  tank,  and  including  also 
Chalmers  mohair  top  and  automatic  wind- 
shield— for  $1500! 

Please  remember  that  this  is  the  sturdy  car 
that  was  driven  208  miles  a day  for  100  days  in 
succession;  that  made  the  trip  from  Denver  to 
Mexico  City;  that  has  never  been  defeated  in 
any  sort  of  contest  by  a car  of  its  own  price 
and  power;  that  holds  the  world’s  light  car 
speed  record;  that  won  the  hardest  Glidden 
Tour  ever  held. 

Remember  that  this  car  has  given  satis- 
factory service  to  15,000  owners;  that  it  is 
backed  by  an  absolute  guarantee  for  a year. 

We  really  believe,  whether  you  buy  a Chalmers  or 
not,  it  is  worth  your  while  to  see  the  new  cars. 

We  shall  be  very  glad  to  send  you  our  new  catalog, 
and  an  introduction  to  our  dealer  nearest  to  you. 


Qialmers  Motor  Company.  Detroit,  Mich. 


Including  magneto , gas  and  oil  lamps, 
Prest-O-Lite  tank , top,  windshield,  fore- 
doors, horn,  tools.  M ade  also  as  4-passen- 
ger  Torpedo,  and  Pony  Tonneau  and  Tor- 
pedo Roadster. 


ST.  JOSEPH  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY 


! quite  apparent  that  the  severe  dry 
spell  which  has  covered  the  greater 
portion  of  the  country  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  has  caused  but  little 
injury  to  the  fruit  so  far,  aside  from 
making  the  apples  drop  in  orchards 
that  are  not  well  cared  for.  However, 
it  is  true  that  the  apples  throughout 
the  most  of  this  dry  belt  are  smaller 
in  size  than  is  usual  at  this  season. 
Should  an  abundance  of  rain  come 
soon,  and  heavy  rains  in  several  states 
within  the  last  few  days  of  July  indi- 
cate that  the  drouth  is  broken,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
apples  will  quickly  swell  up  to  their 
normal  size. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  then,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  believe  that  we  shall  have 
a splendid  crop  of  apples  all  over  the 
country  this  year,  and  that  the  total 
output  will  equal,  if  not  reach  well 
above  that  of  last  year  or  the  year  be- 
fore. This  is  not  because  our  trees 
are  all  heavily  laden;  in  fact,  on  most 
orchards  the  crop  is  decidedly  shy, 
but  because  the  crop  is  well  distrib- 
uted. There  are  comparatively  few 
orchards  that  do  not  have  some  ap- 
ples this  year,  and  such  apples  as  they 
do  have  are  far  superior  in  point  of 
freedom  from  blemishes  than  in  sev- 
eral years  past.  This  is  true  even  in 
orchards  which  have  been  unsprayed. 
The  dry  weather  is  largely  responsible 
for  this  favorable  condition,  since  it 
provided  a condition  which  did  not 
stimulate  the  development  of  fungous 
diseases,  such  as  scab,  blotch  and  bit- 
ter rot.  And  it  is  now  so  late  in  the 
season  that  there  is  little  possibility 
of  any  loss  resulting  from  the  devel- 
opment of  scab,  although  the  season 
is  just  right  now  for  bitter  rot  to  make 
its  appearance  in  those  sections  where 
it  exists. 

Thousands  of  reports  have  reached 
the  office  of  The  Fruit-Grower  telling 
of  the  condition  of  the  various  fruit 


nearly  correct  the  estimate  can  be 
made,  and  the  greater  service  the  re- 
port will  be  to  not  only  yourself,  but 


In  new  home.  Fine  equipment.  Thirty-second  year  begins  Sept.  4th.  Business  and  Stenographic  Depart- 
ments in  charge  of  experienced  teachers.  Individual  instruction.  Graduates  placed  in  good  positions.  Highest 
endorsements.  Opportunities  to  earn  expenses.  New  catalog  and  information  free.  New  terms  begins  Sept.  4. 
Write  NOW.  E.  E.  GARD,  Prim,  Dept.  G.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


to  everyone  engaged  in  the  fruit  bus- 
iness. May  we  not  have  a report  from 
you  in  order  to  make  the  following 
estimate  more  nearly  correct? 

Estimated  Percentage  of  Apples,  by 


States. 

Arkansas  24 

♦California  80 

Colorado  67 

Idaho  85 

Illinois  48 

Kansas  29 

♦Maine  90 

Massachusetts  37 

Michigan  38 

Missouri  30 

♦Montana  75 

Iowa  62 

♦Indiana 15 

Kentucky  36 

Nebraska  36 

New  Hampshire  37 

New  Mexico  70 

New  York  58 

North  Carolina  26 

Ohio  56 

Oregon  41 

Oklahoma  44 

Pennsylvania  65 

Tennessee  40 

Utah  38 

♦Vermont  55 

Washington  39 

West  Virginia  50 

♦Maryland  75 

Average  for  states 49.8 


♦Too  few  reports  for  accuracy. 


the  market,  using  only  the  best  meth- 
ods and  highest  standard  of  pack,  is 
53.1  cents.  This  figure  is  the  result  of 
data  collected  from  300  growers  in  the 
Palouse  and  Walla  Walla  districts, 
south  of  Spokane.  The  estimates  upon 
the  cost  of  production  of  apples  for 
the  inland  uplands  are  based  upon 
orchards  ranging  from  nine  to  four- 
teen years  of  age.  In  determining  this 
figure,  the  distance  to  the  shipping 
point  was  averaged  for  300  orchards 
and  found  to  be  from  a half  to  two 
miles,  making  the  average  cost  for 
hauling  2 cents  a box.  Eighty-four  per 
cent  of  these  300  growers  started  or- 
charus  with  one-year-old  trees,  planted 
seventy  to  the  acre,  at  a distance  va- 
ried from  sixteen  to  thirty-three  feet. 
The  cost  of  setting  out  the  trees 
ranges  from  $12  to  $12.50  an  acre,  a 
safe  estimate  being  from  10  cents  to 
12  cents  for  each  tree  planted. 

The  cost  of  planting  and  caring  for 
an  acre  of  apple  orchard  for  the  first 
six  years  amounts  to  $69.35  under  the 
conditions  estimated  for  the  Palouse 
district;  $90  an  acre  is  the  average 
capital  for  bearing  orchards.  The  life 
of  cultivation  tools,  with  ordinary  care, 
is  ten  years.  Ten  per  cent  deprecia- 
tion can  safely  be  made  in  most  cases. 
Taking  the  foregoing  into  account, 
about  52  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a box 
of  apples  is  accounted  for  from  pick- 
ing time  until  marketed. 

.05 
.06 
.02 
.11 
.01 
.04 
.03 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.20 
2.00 
l.oo 
2.50  I 


What  Apples  Cost. 

The  horticultural  department  of  the 
State  College  of  Washington,  at  Pull- 
man, announces  that  the  cost  of  grow- 
ing and  placing  a box  of  apples  upon 


Picking 3 

Packing  

Hauling  

Box  

Box  making 

Paper  

Grading  and  wiping 

Vailing  

Orchard  haul 

Packing  house  help 

Cost  of  one-year-old  trees.,  .loti 

Cost  of  plowing  one  acre 

Cost  of  horse,  per  day 

Cost  of  man,  per  day 


■A 


y Reduce  Co$t 
RIFE'  of  Irrigation 


Rife  Rams  give  higher  effi- 
ciency than  any  other  sys- 
tem of  pumping  water  by 
water  power- -00  to  90  per  cent. 


RAMS 


Cost  little  to  install — nothing  to  operate. 
Raise  water  30  feet  for  every  foot  of  fall. 
Land  above  ditches  watered  at  little  or  no  ex- 
pense. Pump  automatically  day  and  night,  win- 
ter and  summer.  Fully 


If  there  is  a stream,  pond 
or  spring  within  a mile, 
write  for  plans,  book  and 
trial  offer,  FREE. 


RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 

2521  Trinity  Bg.,  New  York 


Disking  both  directions,  per  acre..  1.08 

Harrowing,  per  acre 35 

Pruning  cost,  one  man,  per  day...  3.00 
Pruning,  one  acre  (13-yrs.-old) ...  15.00 
One  barrel  lime-sulphur  prepared 

mixture  9.00 

Half  gallon  prepared  mixture  to 

spray  one  tree 09 

Cost  of  application,  per  tree 036 

Arsenate  of  lead,  per  pound 15 

Ten  gallons  for  one  tree 0375 

Application,  per  tree  022 

Cost  of  thinning  one  tree.  . . .10  to  .15 


This  cost  is  5%  cents  less  than  that 
of  raising  and  marketing  a box  of  irri- 
gated fruit. 

There  is  no  data  available  on  the 
life  of  trees  in  commercial  orchards 
in  the  Pacific  slope  country  or  the  In- 
land Empire,  as  the  oldest  districts 
are  under  fifteen  years.  However, 
there  are  individual  trees  in  many 
parts  of  the  Northwest  that  are  bear- 
ing better  crops  at  thirty  years  than 
ten  years  ago.  Of  course,  some  day 
the  trees  will  be  too  old  to  be  profit- 
able, but  the  skilled  orchardist  will 
renew  his  trees  before  the  old  ones 
cease  bearing  average  yields.  In  other 
words,  he  will  give  the  trees  proper 
care  and  nourishment  as  well  as  pro- 
tection. AUGUST  WOLF. 

Washington, 


August,  1911 
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UR  HOME  FOLKS 


Conducted  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Motherby.  Address  all 
Communications  to  Home  Editor  The  Fruit-Grower 


To  Can  Vegetables. 

When  I was  a girl,  no  one  dreamed 
of  canning  vegetables.  I well  remem- 
ber the  first  time  I tasted  canned  corn, 
and  how  good  it  was!  Father  had 
brought  it  home  for  our  Christmas 
dinner,  and  it  seemed  to  us  far  more 
of  a treat  than  all  the  other  good 
things  that  had  been  provided. 

Mother  always  dried  corn  and  beans 
and  peas  and  squashes  for  use  during 
the  season  when  such  things  could  not 
be  procured  fresh.  She  also  salted 
down  string  beans  and  corn  and  some 
other  vegetables,  and  when  freshened 
and  cooked  with  enough  butter  and 
cream  to  make  anything  good,  we 
found  them  much  better  than  nothing! 
But  nice  canned  vegetables!  That 
was  a dream  to  become  materialized 
after  I went  to  housekeeping  for  my- 
self. 

When  we  began  canning  vegetables, 
we  thought  tartaric  acid  absolutely 
essential  to  success.  True,  it  didn’t 
always  leave  a very  good  taste  in  the 
mouth;  but  it  served  to  preserve  the 
vegetables  fairly  well,  and  when  it 
was  difficult  to  get  green  things,  these 
oddly  flavored  canned  vegetables  were 
really  much  better  than  nothing!  That 
is  as  much  as  can  be  said  of  our  early 
efforts  in  preserving  green  stuff  for 
winter  use. 

The  art  of  canning  took  a long  step 
in  the  right  direction  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  secret  lay  in  the  long- 


Dorit  Put  Paper  On  Your 
Pantry  Shelves 

It’s  a nuisance  and  a bother — doesn’t 
look  tidy,  and  quickly  tears  and.  soils 
— dust  and  grime  slip  underneath  it.  It 
isn’t  waterproof;  every  time  you  wash 
the  wood,  you  must  replace  the  paper, 
and  you  must  leave  your  pots  and  pans 
hanging  around  for  half  an  hour  until 
,\he  wood  dries. 

Coat  Your  Shelves  With 


All  Sizes  20c  to  $3.00 — 


Wade  In  18 

Colors  and  Natural  (Clear) 

Renews  everything  from  cellar  to  garret 

And  Make  Them  Sanitary  and  Wholesome  and  Attractive 

Drop  In  at  your  local  store  and  order  a 20o  can  of 
White  Jap-a-lac.  You  need  no  experience  to  use  it.  Any 
woman  can  apply  It.  It  brushes  readily  and  flows  evenly 
anddnesout  quickly,  leaving  a tine,  high,  permanent 
gloss  like  the  glaze  on  a china  plate. 

It  wears  for  years  without  replacing.  It  won’t  dis 
color,  you  can  wash  It  everyday  without  affecting  Its 
finish.  A damp  cloth  will  remove  any  dust  or  stains. 

Do  the  same  thing  with  the  top  of  your  kitchen  table 
and  tear  off  that  strip  of  dingy,  smelly  oilcloth.  The 
oilcloth  costs  more  than  Jap  a lac,  and  Isn’t  nearly  as 
good.  It  won't  last  one  fourth  as  long,  and  you  know , 
can  t be  kept  really  clean  from  the  moment  It  begins  to 
crack.  Remember  there  Is  a different  kind  of  Jap-a  lao 
for  every  kind  of  use. 

There's  a Jap  a-lac  with 
which  you  can  bring  back 
that  new  look  to  your 
floors.  It’s  as  elastic  as  a 
coat  of’rubber.  Won’t  crack 
or  whiten,  and  keeps  Its 
glistening  beautiful  polish 
after  mouths  of  scrubbing. 

You  simply  can't  keep 

house  without  Jap-a-lac 

If  you  want  to  know  of  the 
hundreds  of  things  for 
which  you  can  use  it  send 
for  our  FREE  Book  which 
tells  you  ten  times  as  much 
as  this  advertisement  has 
room  to  discuss.  When  you 
buy  Jap-a  lac,  be  sure  that 
you  get  It.  Jap  a lac  Is  a 
trade  marked  name.  There’s 
only  one  sort,  and  It’s  made 
by  The  Gllddcn  Varnish 
Company.  There  Is  no  sub- 
stitute. Write  today  for  the 
FREE  Book  telling  of  the 
many  wonderful  things  you 
can  do  in  a few  minutes’ 
spare  time  with  a little  bit 

of  Jap-a-lac.  There  Is  at . « , . . . ..  * 

least  one  Jap-a-lac  dealer  in  in  Canada!  Imperial  Measure) 
every  town.  Write  to-day  to  25c  to  $3.50 

THE  GLIDDEN  VARNISH  COMPANY 
Cleveland.  U.  S.  A.  Toronto,  Canada 

New  York— BRANCHES— Chicago 


Highland  Park  College 


• IIHIIII  " The  Greatest  Exponent  of  Modern  Education **  IIIIIIII  • 

- Des  Moines,  » Iowa 


g Some  Practical  Courses 
g mot  found  elsewhere. 


cooking  and  tight-sealing  method.  Al- 
most anything  can  be  preserved  if 
cooked  long  enough,  and  carefully 
sealed.  But  these  two  “musts”  are  as 
closely  allied  as  the  Siamese  twins. 
Neglect  one  and  the  other  may  as  well 
be  neglected  also.  The  care  to  be 
used  in  preserving  fruits  is  not  as 
essential  to  success  as  that  required 
for  vegetables;  yet,  with  the  proper 
care,  which  can  be  given  by  anyone 
so  minded,  it  is  really  an  easy  matter 
to  have  comparatively  fresh  vege- 
tables almost  every  day  during  the 
winter. 

To  succeed  in  serving  canned  vege- 
tables that  are  almost  as  good  as  when 
fresh  from  the  garden,  only  perfect 
specimens  of  the  best  varieties  must 
be  used.  You  can’t  gather  them  one 
day  and  can  them  the  next,  and  ob- 
tain first-class  products.  They  may 
keep  without  working,  but  they  are 
sure  to  be  tougher  and  more  tasteless 
than  they  should  be.  You  must  gather 
your  vegetables  in  the  early  morning, 
prepare  them  immediately,  and  have 
them  cooking  in  the  cans  within  two 
hours. 

I do  not  believe  in  using  tin  cans 
for  vegetables.  There  are  few  women 
who  can  be  absolutely  sure  that  every 
can  is  perfectly  sealed,  and  it  is  easy 
to  lose  enough  in  labor,  time  and  vege- 
tables to  more  than  make  good  the 
difference  in  the  prices  of  tin  and 
glass.  I use  the  two-quart  glass  jars 
exclusively  for  this  purpose,  and  I am 
just  as  careful  that  every  jar  is  per- 
fect, and  that  all  the  rubber  rings  are 
new,  as  I am  when  putting  up  fruit. 

My  method  of  canning  vegetables  is 
very  simple.  I pack  the  vegetables  in 
jars,  after  having  carefully  prepared 
them  as  for  immediate  serving,  then 
place  the  jars  in  my  wash  boiler  with 
plenty  of  excelsior  to  keep  them  from 
touching  one  another,  or  the  boiler, 
pour  in  enough  warm  water  to  nearly 
cover  the  jars,  and  let  them  stand 
until  they  boil,  and  then  let  them  boil 
slowly  until  the  vegetables  are  prop- 
erly cooked.  They  should  cook  about 
four  hours,  after  the  water  begins  to 
boil;  but  there  are  varieties  that  need 
even  longer  than  that.  I screw  the 
tops  on  the  cans  very  lightly,  when  I 
set|  them  in  the  boiler.;  ' When  I am 
sure  the  vegetables  are  thoroughly 
cooked,  I take  off  the  tops,  and  let  the 
gas  escape,  fill  the  jars  with  boiling 
water,  and  screw  on  the  covers  as 
tightly  as  possible  before  lifting  the 
jar  from  the  boiler.  If  you  do  not 
keep  the  air  from  the  vegetable  after 
boiling,  you  might  just  as  well  set 
them  down  as  lost.  I’ve  seen  women 
lift  a jar  from  the  boiler,  fill  it  with 
water  that  did  boil  once,  but  is  not 
now  boiling  hot,  then  spend  several 
seconds  in  hunting  for  the  cover;  and 
these  same  women  have  told  me  that 
it  wasn’t  possible  to  can  vegetables 
and  he  sure  that  they  will  keep. 

When  canning  anything,  I have 
plenty  of  small  towels  right  at  hand. 
I use  one  to  hold  the  can  while  screw- 
ing on  the  cover,  and  another  to  hold 
the  cover  which  was  dropped  into  a 
jar  with  boiling  water,  but  fish  it  out 
from  the  pan  with  a fork,  catch  it  with 
a towel,  and  screw  it  on  before  it  has 
time  to  cool.  My  towels  get  wet  in 
the  hot  water,  so  I throw  them  aside 
to  cool,  and  use  a fresh  one  for  the 
next  jar.  I never  remove  a jar  from 
the  boiling  water  until  I have  screwed 
on  the  cover  as  tightly  as  I can,  but 
that  is  not  tightly  enough.  It  must 
he  given  another  twist  when  removed, 
and  still  another  when  it  is  put  away. 
I wrap  every  jar  in  brown  paper  be- 
fore putting  it  away,  besides  keeping 
it  in  a dark  place  where  it  will  not  be 
subject  to  great  changes  in  tempera- 
ture. 

Last  year  I had  good  success  by 
cooking  my  vegetables  before  canning 
them.  I cooked  them  until  almost  ten- 
der enough  to  serve,  then  packed  them 


School 
all  the  year. 

Enter  any  time. 

Vigorous,  thorough 
instruction  by  expert 
specialists.  Small  tuition 
fees.  Minimum  living  expenses. 

Every  aid  for  ambitious  students 
with  limited  time  and  money.  2000  s 
dents  each  year.  Graduates  in  paying  po- 
sitions everywhere.  Magnificent  buildings,  f 
equipped.  Equal  to  best  Eastern  schools. 


School 
terms  opsn 
.5,  Oct.  16, 
Nov.  28,  Jan.  2, 
.20, April  I.May 
14,  and  June  I 1,1912 
New  classes  formed  each 
term.  Students  advance  rapidly. 


COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS 


.5  Liberal  Arts 


§ Engineering 

2 trical,  8 team,  51a 


Standard,  Classical  and  Scientific 
1 Courses.  Also  Preparatory  and 
Elementary  Preparatory  Courses,  in  which  stu- 
dents of  all  degrees  of  advancement  are  admitted. 
3 lUArmnl  Didactic,  State  Certificate,  County  Certifl- 
2"  IHUI  Illdl  cate,  Primary  Training— most  complete 
■■  training  for  teachers  m the  West.  Graduates 
receive  state  certificates. 

Civil,  Electrical,  Mechanical. 
Also  one-year  Telephone,  Elec- 
Machinist’s  and  Automobile  Ma- 
chinist’s courses.  12-weeks  courses  in  Gas,  Auto- 
■=  mobile  and  Traction  Engineering.  Shop  work 

2 from  beginning. 

3 PhqpmQPV  1 Regular  Ph.  G.,  Ph.  C.,  Pure  Food 
*2  Flldl  llldtj  and  Iowa  Courses.  2.  Practitioner’s 
■■  Course  and  Extension  Courses  for  Druggists.  One  of 
3 the  largest,  best  equipped  Colleges  of  Pharmacy 
2 in  the  United  States. 


HfllClf*  A Complete  College  of  Music.  Piano,  Violin,  2 
iviuail  Voice,  Orchestra,  Band,  Chorus,  Harm-  25 
ony.  Mandolin,  Guitar,  and  Supervisor’s  Course  in  ■ 
Public  School  Music.  A fine  faculty  of  teachers,  2 
each  an  artist  in  his  line.  . “ 

fAmmorao  Business,  Shorthand,  Telegraphy,  2 
VUUIIIItl  Lc  Penmanship,  and  Civil  Service.  25 

“Not simply  a couise  in  bookkeeping  in  a Literary  m 
College,  but  a thoroughly  equipped  Business  Col-  S3 
lege  with  the  fines  business  exchange  in  the  U.  8.’*  3 
Graduates  of  combined  Business  and  Shorthand,  3 
Shorthand  and  Telegraph  courses  guaranteed  2 
positions.  g 

nAmo  C 4 li/l i;  Over  8,000  Students  Enrolled  In  3 
nUlllc  ijlutlj  the  Correspondence  School.  Al-  2 
most  any  subject  you  wish  by  correspondence.  g 

Pvnoncoc  Board,  .75,  $2.25  and  2.76  per  week.  3 
LApcIlaca  Tuition  in  Preparatory,  College,  2 
Normal  and  Business  Courses,  $18  a quarter.  Send  g 

for  catalogue.  State  course  in  which  you  are  inter-  ■ 
ested.  Address  2 


3 AnnfAPV  A thoroughly  equipped  College  of  Oratory 
g VI  cllUI  j directed  by  most  competent  teachers. 

= 0.  H.  L0NGWELL,  Pres.,  Highland  Park  College,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA  i 

• iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiii  luiiiii  iiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiu  mum  iiiiiiii 


Triumph  Power 
Parer 


Rival  Parer 


Pease’s  Rotary 
Slicer 


Perfect  Slicer 


Self- Feed  Perfect 
Slicer 


E.  G.  MENDENHALL,  General  Agent 

Fruit  Evaporating  Machinery 

BOX  300,  K1NMUNDY,  ILLINOIS 

Send  For  Circulars  and  Prices 


Rochester  Self- 
Feed  Slicer 

Sun  Slicer 

Pease’s  Chopper 

Rochester  Force- 
Feed  Chopper 

Trimming  Knives 


THIS  33-PIECE  DINNER  SET 


closely  in  the  jars,  and  cooked  them  in 
the  boiler  for  about  an  hour.  When 
doing  this  way,  I could  fill  the  boiler 
with  water  that  was  almost  boiling  in- 
stead of  using  cool  water  as  in  the 
method  first  described.  When  I say 
fill  the  boiler,  I mean  fill  it  to  within 
two  inches  of  the  top  of  the  jars.  The 
greatest  objection  to  this  method  is 
that  the  vegetables  are  more  likely  to 
become  broken  and  mussy  in  appear- 
ance, than  when  entirely  cooked  in 
the  jar. 

In  canning  string  beans,  I always 
salt  them  while  they  are  cooking,  or 
put  a little  salt  in  the  can  if  they  are 
entirely  cooked  after  having  been 
packed.  One  should  always  have  some 
extra  cans  of  such  vegetables  as 
shrink  in  cooking,  with  which  to  fill 
the  jars  just  before  sealing  them  and 
removing  them  from  the  boiler. 

I never  have  success  with  sweet 
corn  if  I cook  it  before  putting  it  into 
the  jar.  To  have  success,  I cut  it 
from  the  cob  when  it  is  fresh,  sweet 
and  rather  young,  put  a cupful  into  a 
jar,  pound  it  down  with  a wooden 
masher  until  the  milk  starts,  then  add 
another  cupful,  and  so  continue  until 
the  milk  runs  from  the  top  of  the  jar. 
Then  I wipe  the  jar  clean,  put  on  the 
rubber  and  cover,  screw  it  down 
rather  closely,  set  it  into  cold  water, 
and  let  it  boil  for  four  hours,  then 
tighten  the  cover  and  remove  it  from 
the  boiler.  I seldom  remove  the  cover 
from  my  corn  to  fill  the  jars  or  for 
any  purpose.  I add  neither  salt  nor 
water. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  can  vege- 
tables in  brine — corn,  peas,  string 
beans  and  asparagus.  The  rule  is  to 
cook  the  vegetable,  as  if  for  immedi- 
ate use,  and  when  nearly  done,  add 
three-fourths  of  a pint  of  salt  to  every 
eight  pints  of  the  vegetable.  Now  let 
it  boil  until  thoroughly  done,  then  put 
into  the  jars,  cover  with  the  brine,  and 
seal  as  you  do  fruit.  When  you  wish 
to  serve  it,  pour  off  the  brine,  cover 
the  vegetable  with  plenty  of  water  and 
let  it  boil  a few  minutes,  then  drain 
off  the  water,  and  add  milk,  butter. 


a 


YOU  FREE 


Here  is  one  of  the  prettiest  sets  of  dishes  I have  ever  seen.  It  is  exquisite  chlnaware,  and 

Is  beautifully  decorated  with  red  roses  in  center  x;_-  -YY-'aml  dainty  gold  border.  The  style  and  shape  of 
every  single  piece  is  very  latest  design.  Now  I — want  YOU  tc  have  a complete  set.  I will  give  it 
free  for  a very  little  work.  I don’t  want  a cent  of  yonr  money.  What  I ask  you  to  do  is  very  easy.  When 
you  get  these  dishes  on  your  table  you  will  have  something  to  be  proud  of  Indeed.  Write  me  today  for 
full  particulars.  I wiU  maU  you  at  once  a large  picture  of  the  set  in  natural  colors  and  explain  my  new, 
easy  plan.  Send  no  money,  just  your  name  and  address,  right  now. 

G.  A.  V0LLMER,  Vice-President,  Profitable  Farming,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 


Don’t 


put  off  buying  that 
Victor!  You  owe 
it  to  yourself  and 
family.  Don’t  de- 
prive them  any 
longer  of  this  great 
pleasure. 

Go  today  to  the  nearest  Victor 
dealer’s.  If  you  don’t  know  who 
he  is  write  us  and  we’ll  tell  you. 

Write  us  anyway  for  complete  catalogs  of 
the  Victor  ($10  to  $100)  and  Victor-Victrola 
($75  to  $250).  Easy  terms  can  be  arranged 
with  your  dealer  if  desired. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
23rd  Bkd  Cooper  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributor* 

To  get  best  results,  use  only 
Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records 


— 

DAISY  FLY  KILLER  tractsand  kLIli  all  file* 

Neat,  clean,  ornamen- 
tal, convenient,  cheap. 
Lasts  all  seasom. 
Made  of  metal,  cannol 
spill  or  tip  over,  will  nol 
soil  or  injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Of  all  dealers  or  sent 
prepaid  for  20  cents. 
HAROLD  SOMERS 
150  DeKalb  Avo. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


UBBER  STAMPS 


D 

I 2 We  have  received  orders  from  almost  EVERY 
D H STATE  in  the  Union  from  our  adv.  in  theFruit- 
^^Crowef.  Please  add  your  name  to  our  list  of 
satisfied  customers.  ASK  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Gardner  Office  Supply  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MISSOURI 


August,  191? 
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cream  ami  a very  little  sugar.  Season 
with  salt — if  needed — and  pepper  to 
taste.  EUPHEMIA  WOODS. 

•f- 

Mixed  Fruits. 

I sympathize  with  the  writer  in  the 
May  Fruit-Grower,  who  likes  her  fruits 
mixed,  for  I,  too,  like  them  that  way, 
and  I do  wish  the  sisters  would  give 
us  more  of  their  true  and  tried  recipes. 
Why  not  take  the  trouble  to  pass  them 
along? 

I want  to  tell  you  how  we  make  what 
I call  apricot  butter,  because  it  is  a 
great  favorite  with  us.  Take  three 
quarts  of  apricots,  pared,  stoned  and 
measured  before  cooking,  and  add  a 
large  can  of  shredded  pineapple,  three 
oranges,  grated,  eight  cupfuls  of  sugar, 
and  eight  meats  from  apricot  kernels 
ground  fine.  Use  both  rind  and  juice 
of  the  oranges.  Mix  all  together,  and 
boil  until  thick.  While  it  is  cooking, 
add  seven  cloves,  which  must  be  re- 
moved when  the  butter  is  done. 

Gooseberry  Conserve  — Take  one 
gallon  of  gooseberries,  the  rind  of 
three  oranges  and  the  juice  of  five, 
and  two  pounds  of  raisins.  Boil  the 
orange  until  tender  and  put  through 
the  meat  grinder.  Boil  the  berries  in 
the  water  in  which  you  boiled  the 
orange  rind.  Add  one  pound  of  Eng- 
lish walnut  meats,  ground  fine,  and 
sugar  to  equal  in  weight  that  of  the 
gooseberries — about  five  pounds.  Let 
the  conserve  cook  slowly  until  suffi- 
ciently thick.  MARY  E.  DeVOE 

* 

Dried  Vegetables. 

The  younger  housekeepers  seem  to 
have  forgotten  all  about  drying  vege- 
tables for  winter  use,  and  it  is  a pity, 
for  they  have  a flavor  that  is  all  to  the 
good.  I don’t  believe  that  bit  of  slang 
was  ever  put  to  better  use! 

Last  winter,  I served  dried  corn 
when  I had  guests  from  the  city  to 
dinner,  and  they  liked  it  so  much  that 
they  gave  me  an  order  for  four  quarts 
of  dried  corn  to  be  prepared  this  fall. 

I use  only  very  tender  and  very 
sweet  corn  for  drying.  I cut  it  from 
the  cob  carefully  so  as  not  to  get  any 
of  the  cob  in  with  the  corn,  and  spread 
it  to  dry  on  hot  plates — porcelain  lined 
pie  tins  are  handiest  for  the  purpose. 

I usually  set  it  in  a moderately  hot 
oven,  at  first,  to  get  it  started  quick- 
ly; but  the  oven  must  not  be  hot 
enough  to  cook  the  corn.  It  must  be 
starred  frequently.  When  once  started, 
it  will  finish  drying  in  the  sun,  but 
must  be  protected  from  flies  and  other 
insects  that  may  lay  their  eggs  in  it. 
When  thoroughly  dry,  it  should  be  put 
away  in  insect-proof  receptacles.  When 
wanted  for  use,  soak  it  in  a little  warm 
water  until  it  is  tender,  then  stew  it, 
adding  cream,  butter,  pepper  and  salt. 

It  has  a flavor  quite  different  from 
fresh  sweet  corn,  or  from  that  which 
is  canned,  but  equally  good.  Some- 
times, we  think  it  is  better,  it  is  so 
delicate. 

If  you  have  never  tried  drying  peas 
for  winter  use,  do  so  this  year.  We 
like  the  small  peas  for  that  purpose— 
those  grown  late  in  the  season.  They 
seem  sweeter  and  tenderer  than  the 
early  peas.  We  use  them  when  quite 
young,  shelling  them  and  putting  them 
on  plates  near  the  fire,  where  they 
will  dry  rather  slowly,  stirring  them 
occasionally.  When  hard,  I pack  them 
away  in  jars.  They  must  be  soaked  in 
cold  water,  before  they  are  cooked. 

To  dry  sweet  potatoes,  steam  them 
until  a fork  can  be  passed  through 
them;  then  peel,  slice,  and  put  them 
on  plates  to  dry.  When  they  are  very 
hard,  put  them  away.  When  wanted, 
cover  them  with  water,  and  let  them 
cook  until  tender,  then  season  with 
hutter.  A little  sugar  added  gives 
1 them  a fresher  taste.  Squash  may  be 
dried  in  the  same  way— pumpkin,  also. 

But  I seldom  fuss  with  pumpkin,  for 
we  like  pies  made  of  dried  squash  bet- 
Jfter  than  pumpkin,  and  the  dried 
?,  squash  can  be  used  as  a vegetable, 
while  the  pumpkin  cannot. 

Tender,  young  lima  beans,  when 
dried,  make  a much  nicer  dish  than 
the  beans  that  are  allowed  to  ripen.  I 
use  them  with  twice  the  quantity  of 
dried  corn  for  the  nicest  succotash 

imaginable. 
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Jams  and  Marmalade. 

When  I glance  over  the  old  book  of 
recipes  that  were  gathered  by  my 
friends  and  beautifully  bound  for  a 
wedding  present,  in  the  dear  old  long 
ago,  I can’t  help  laughing  just  a little. 
That  book  contains  so  much  needless 
repetition — so  many  musts  and  don’ts, 
so  many  fearful  warnings — that  it 
must  be  as  awe-inspiring  to  the  un- 
initiated as  it  is  tiresome  to  the  house- 
wife of  experience.  For  instance,  I 
Chanced  to  look  into  tne  department 
devoted  to  preserved  fruits,  this  morn- 
ing, and  found  ten  different  recipes 
for  jams,  and  sixteen  for  marmalades 
or  fruit  butter,  which  are  the  same 
thing!  After  nearly  twenty  years  of 
practical  experience  those  twenty-six 
recipes  have  resolved  themselves  into 
the  following  simple  instructions: 
Allow  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
sugar  to  one  pound  of  fruit.  For  jams, 
mash  fruit  and  sugar  together,  and 
cook  over  a slow  fire,  stirring  just 
enough  to  keep  the  fruit  from  scorch- 
ing. For  marmalades  or  fruit  butter 
cook  the  fruit  until  it  can  be  put 
through  a sieve  or  colander,  after 
which  add  the  sugar  and  cook  as  long 
as  necessary.  A good  general  rule  is 
to  let  your  fruit  cook  forty  minutes, 
but  common  sense  born  of  experience 
will  lead  you  to  break  that  rule  many 
times.  Marmalades  and  fruit  butter 
are  cooked  longer  than  jams,  for  they 
must  be  of  firmer  consistency.  Jams 
are  usually  made  of  the  more  juicy 
berries,  and  butters  or  marmalades 
from  the  firmer  fruits.  Fruit  must  be 
mashed  or  broken  before  it  is  cooked 
when  making  either  jams  or  marma- 
lades, or  it  is  likely  to  become  hard 
and  leathery.  Add  as  little  water  as 
possible,  just  enough  to  cook  the  fruit; 
for  it  is  a poor  plan  to  pour  in  water 
just  to  let  it  boil  away. 

I am  seriously  informed  that,  in 
making  jams,  the  fruit  must  be  cooked 
for  at  least  ten  minutes  before  the 
sugar  is  added,  and  thirty  minutes 
afterward.  Perhaps  it  must;  but  I 
seeem  to  manage  nicely  when  I mash 
sugar  and  fruit  together  before  cook- 


ing the  jam  at  all.  I always  heat  the 
sugar  in  the  oven  before  using  it  for 
any  kind  of  preserving — heat  it  as  hot 
as  possible  without  browning  it.  It 
may  be  imagination  on  my  part,  but  I 
believe  that  the  heated  sugar  keeps 
the  fruit  better,  as  well  as  gives  it  a 
better  flavor. 

Now,  while  my  general  rule  is  to 
cook  the  fruit  for  forty  minutes,  I 
break  it  frequently,  as  I have  already 
said.  For  instance,  I cook  pineapple 
jam  only  ten  minutes;  currant  jam, 
twenty  minutes;  strawberry  jam,  thir- 
ty minutes,  and  green  tomato  jam  four 
hours.  All  fruits  must  be  cooked  un- 
til done,  and  not  a minute  longer,  and 
common  sense  must  tell  you  when  they 
are  ready  to  be  taken  from  the  fire. 
Some  varieties  of  raspberries  will 
cook  in  much  less  time  than  other  va- 
rieties. That  is  true  of  many  fruits. 

I have  made  plum  butter  in  an  hour, 
and  other  varieties  of  plums  have  re- 
quired twice  that  length  of  time.  And 
the  climate  has  something  to  do  with 
it,  for  I find  I can  cook  fruit  more 
quickly  in  Missouri  than  in  Colorado. 

Jams  are  made  without  straining  the 
fruit  to  separate  the  juice  from  the 
pulp;  it  is  simply  cooked  down  until 
of  the  desired  consistency  and  put 
into  jam  pots.  For  marmalades  and 
fruit  butters  the  skin  and  seeds  of  the 
fruit  must  be  removed  by  putting  it 
through  a coarse  sieve  or  fine  colan- 
der; but  all  the  juice  and  pulp  is  re- 
tained. The  result  must  be  a thick, 
smooth  mass  that  could,  if  wished,  be 
cut  into  slices.  You  may  consider  it 
sufficiently  cooked  when  no  juice  gath- 
ers about  it,  and  it  lies  dry  and  glis- 
tening when  dropped  on  a plate. 

Mixtures  of  fruits  are  fine  for  either 
jams  or  marmalades.  It  is  often  possi- 
ble to  get  a good  foundation  for  mar- 
malade by  using  the  fruit  from  which 
you  have  made  jelly,  in  which  case  a 
little  more  sugar  is  required,  for  one 
should  select  fruit  that  is  barely  ripe 
for  jelly,  and  that  has  too  green  a 
taste  for  marmalades,  unless  mixed 
with  something  else.  The  best  mar- 
malades are  made  of  fruit  that  is  fully 
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Reference.  G.  W.  Kolner,  Commissioner  of  Agricjir lure. 

EDWARD  PALMER.  Box  311,  WAYNESBORO,  VA. 


ripe,  but  not  the  least  it  over  ripe. 

Now  these  are  the  instructions  I 
have  given  my  daughters,  and  they 
make  fine  jams  and  marmalades  with- 
out having  a cook  book  propped  open 
before  them.  Their  father  tells  them 
they  can  mix  together  all  the  kinds  of 
fruit  there  are,  wasting  nothing,  and 
serve  up  jams  and  marmalades  much 
better  than  mother  used  to  make! 
Mother  retorts  by  asking  who  taught 
them  the  principles. 

MOTHER  WILLIS. 

it  it 

Farm  Life  and  Religion. 

At  a meeting  lately  held  in  Boston 
for  the  consideration  of  the  problems 
of  the  rural  population,  great  emphasis 
was  laid  upon  the  importance  of  the 
observance  of  religion  as  the  dominat- 
ing factor  in  securing  that  spirit  of 
contentment  so  necessary  to  the  well- 
being of  the  farmer. 

“The  real  prosperity  of  the  farm- 
er,” said  the  speaker,  “is  produced 
only  when  the  farmer  is  a moral  and 
religious  man.  Agriculture  is  the  one 
occupation  which  cannot  be  perma- 
nently performed  by  bad  men  or  athe- 
ists. The  surviving  farmers  will  be 
scientific  men.  They  will  use  the 
learnings  provided  by  the  universities; 
but  the  key  to  the  problem  is  possess- 
ed by  the  country  church.” 

Something  of  the  same  view  was 
expressed  at  a meeting  held  in  New 
York,  not  long  ago.  It  was  pointed 
out  that,  with  the  large  farm,  there 
were  fewer  settlers,  and  the  few  failed 
to  contribute  enough  to  keep  up  a 
church.  Finally,  there  were  no  reli- 
gious services,  and  then  the  farms 
were  gradually  abandoned. 

I believe  the  rural  church  might  do 
more  for  the  farming  class  than  any 
other  one  interest;  hut  there  must  he 
a great  change  in  its  methods  before 
it  is  given  the  opportunity.  There 
must  be  a decided  change  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  sermons  preached  in  the 
country  church,  or  the  tired  farmer 
will  not  show  himself  any  more  anx- 
ious to  attend  than  does  the  tired  busi- 
ness man  in  the  city.  The  time  has 
gone  by  when  tired  men  can  be  coaxed 
or  driven  to  spend  a long  hour  listen- 
ing to  theological  monologues  on  ques- 
tions that  they  believe  can  never  be 
definitely  settled  to  everyone’s  satis- 
faction. But  a discussion  of  the  live 
topics  of  the  day  from  a Christian 
standpoint  is  an  entirely  different 
matter.  If  it  were  possible  for  the 
country  church  to  obtain  pastors  who 
could  help  us  to  form  correct  opinions 
on  vital  topics  that  we  have  no  time  to 
study  as  carefully  as  they  should  be 
studied,  I can  imagine  the  interest 
they  would  arouse.  Most  of  us  want 
to  do  right.  We  want  to  stand  on  the 
right  side  on  all  public  questions.  We 
distrust  politicians,  as  well  as  most 
newspapers — for  we  believe  most 
newspapers  to  he  owned  by  politicians 
who  seek  to  mould  public  opinion  in 
their  own  interests.  We  want  help 
from  those  whom  we  believe  have  no 
ax  to  grind.  Now  a preacher,  who  has 
the  leisure  as  well  as  the  inclination 
to  study  both  sides  of  the  question, 
combined  with  the  ability  to  teach 
what  he  has  learned,  would  have  an 
immense  influence  among  us.  Preach- 
ers are  really  teachers.  When  they 
refuse  to  teach  what  we  want  to  learn, 
we  refuse  to  go  to  hear  them! 

I Now  that  the  small  farm,  well  tilled, 
is  becoming  so  popular,  neighbors  will 
live  more  closely  together,  and  more 
money  can  he  secured  for  the  rural 
church.  But  in  order  to  establish  a 
1 church  that  will  really  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  community,  there  must 
be  a decided  change  in  something  be- 
sides the  subject  matter  of  the  ser- 
mons. The  church  must  have  a name 
that  will  not  give  preference  to  any- 
one denomination.  It  might  be  called 
“The  People’s  Church,”  hut  it  should 
not  be  presided  over  by  a pastor  so 
exclusively  Baptist,  or  Methodist  or 
Congregationalist,  or  any  other  “ist 
that  his  churchly  doctrines  are  greater 
than  his  love  of  mankind.  I think 
most  of  us  look  forward  to  a time 
when  all  churches  will  he  united. 
Perhaps  the  rural  church  will  start  a 
great  reform.  But  to  do  so,  a school 
of  very  broad-minded  pastors  must  be 
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trained.  Where  are  the  home  mission- 
aries who  will  study  this  question,  and 
give  the  rural  population  churches  and 
pastors  especially  suited  to  its  needs? 

We  farmers  think  more  than  colle- 
giates  give  us  credit  for  doing.  I have 
had  opportunities  to  study  audiences, 
and  I really  believe  country  people 
pay  better  attention  to  a speaker  than 
do  city  people.  We  would  get  more 
benefit  from  church  life  than  city  peo- 
ple, because  we  do  not  have  as  many 
social  diversions;  but  the  church  life 
offered  must  be  of  a nature  that  really 
appeals  to  us.  There  was  a time  when 
the  theological  college  could  tell  the 
people  what  it  must  hear  and  sub- 
scribe to,  but  that  time  is  past.  Now 
it  is  up  to  the  theological  college  to 
find  out  what  the  people  demand,  for, 
as  a rule,  that  is  what  they  most  need. 

We  want  to  know  how  to  apply  re- 
ligion to  everyday  questions.  We  want 
practical  illustrations,  not  glittering 
generalities  or  worn-out  exhortations. 

A rural  church  that  wins  our  love  and 
respect  would  certainly  do  much  to 
bring  about  contentment,  prosperity 
and  progress  in  any  country  com- 
munity so  fortunate  as  to  possess  it. 

MRS.  ELBNORA  HERRMANN. 

Canneries  Saved  the  Crop. 

Michigan’s  first  great  apple  show 
will  be  given  November  7-11  in  the 
Coliseum  building  at  Grand  Rapids. 

One  of  the  leading  local  newspapers 
was  first  to  launch  the  enterprise  and 
the  Western  Michigan  Development 
Bureau  will  he  a strong  ally  in  mak- 
ing the  show  a success.  An  organi- 
zation has  been  formed,  with  John  I. 
Gibson  of  the  Western  Michigan  Bu- 
reau, Traverse  City,  as  secretary,  and 
Joseph  R.  Taylor  of  the  Evening  Press, 
Grand  Rapids,  as  general  manager. 
Other  organizations  of  the  state,  in- 
cluding the  Original  Fruit  Belt  Asso- 
ciation of  southwestern  Michigan,  the 
Northeastern  Michigan  Development 
Bureau  and  the  Upper  Peninsula  Bu- 
reau are  expected  to  display  their 
products  and  to  assist  in  making  the 
show  a big  success.  The  Western 
Michigan  bureau  will  not  make  a dis- 
play at  the  Chicago  Land  Show  this 
fall,  hut  instead  will  confine  its  ef- 
forts to  the  Grand  Rapids  show  and  to 
the  leading  fairs  of  the  state. 

The  fruit  season  so  far  in  Michigan 
has  been  fairly  satisfactory.  Pros- 
pects up  to  strawberry  time  were 
never  better,  but  a long  stretch  of  un- 
seasonably hot  weather  in  June  and 
July  was  had  for  the  growers.  Berries 
and  cherries  ripened  prematurely,  pick- 
ers were  scarce  and  the  necessity  of 
rushing  the  stuff  on  the  market  re- 
sulted in  losses.  Growers  will  have 
to  take  their  hats  off  to  the  Michigan 
canneries  this  season,  which  have  been 
running  night  and  day  in  many  cases, 
and  have  saved  the  market  from  abso- 
lute demoralization.  Hot,  dry  weather 
cut  the  berry  crop  short,  but  the  cher- 
ry crop  in  the  state  has  been  enor- 
mous. . 

Of  the  fruits  to  come,  peaches  and 
grapes  are  promising  big  yields,  with 
good  prospects  also  for  pears  and 
plums.  Apples  are  at  the  bottom  of 
the  list,  with  a decided  shyness  of  win- 
ter varieties.  Thinning  has  been  nec- 
essary in  most  of  the  peach  growing 
sections  and  the  prospects  for  one  of 
the  best  crops  in  years  are  very  flat- 
tering. Mason  County  expects  to  have . 
100  per  cent,  or  a full  crop  of  peaches;  | 
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HOME  COMFORT! 

Portable  Oil=Gas  Stove 

Will  boil,  bake,  fry,  roast — cook  anything. 

You  can  bake  biscuits  on  one  burner,  cook  your  dinner 
on  tin*  others.  One  burner  may  cook  all  you  need; 
the  others  are  turned  off.  You  only  pay  for  a fire 
when  you  want  it.  Plenty  of  heat  where  you  want  it 
when  you  want  it — as  much  heat  as  you  want;  a 
slow  fire  or  fast  fire.  Portable;  used  In  any  part  of 
the  house. 

IN  THE  OPEN  AIR 
CYLINDER  the  gas  is 

superheated.  It  is  made 
and  burned  before  your 
syes.  No  closed  cham- 
ber. F u l'- 
ii  i s h e s a 
steady  in- 
tense heat, 
c o ncentrat- 
ed  under' 
cooking  ves- 
sels and  ab- 
sorbed b y 
articles  be- 
ing cocked,  , 
not  thrown ' 

out  to  overheat  the  kitchen. 


TRAP 
: AUTOMATIC  FEED 


Sectional  Cut. 

Heat  under  control.  To 
put  fire  out  turn  adjuster — oil  runs  back — fire  goes 
out.  Not  dangerous  like  gasoline.  All  parts  open- 
nothing  to  clog  or  close  up. 

MANY  THOUSANDS  sent  to  families  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world.  Men  and  women  enthusiastic 
over  its  comfort  and  convenience. 

F.  G.  Boylston,  S.  C.,  "Easy  to  run,  nice  and  clean. 
Cooked  for  a family  of  six,  5 days,  only  3 quarts  of 

011. "  Wm.  O.  Poe,  Mo.,  "Can  get  a meal  in  20  min- 
utes; baked  biscuits  in  4 minutes."  Rev.  E.  H.  Mar- 
shall. Va..  "It  gives  the  best  of  heat;  24c  of  oil  lasts 
a whole  week  to  do  the  cooking  and  baking  for  3 in 
family."  Mrs.  M.  E.  King,  Ky.,  "I  am  delighted;  I 
have  baked  and  cooked,  washed  and  ironed.  Can  do 
anything  my  range  does,  besides  no  danger  to  burn  the 
house."  Mr.  Ed.  N.  Welwig,  Ont.,  "Only  used  a half 
gallon  of  oil  last  week  for  cooking,  baking  and  ironing." 

COMBINED  COOKING  And  HEATING 

or  cooking  exclusively. 
IDEAL  FOR  ROAST- 

ING, COOKING,  BAK- 
ING. IRONING,  Can- 
ning fruit,  picnics,  cot- 
tages. camping.  In  win- 
ter use  radiator  for  heat- 
ing house,  store,  rooms, 
etc.  No  more  carrying 

coal,  kindling,  ashes  and 
dirt.  No  hot  fiery  kitchen. 
Practical  invention  for 

the  home.  Simple,  dur- 
• able  — last  for  years. 
_ Saves  expense,  drudgery 

Any  number  of  Burners  ancl  fuel  bills- 

Wanted  PRICES  LOW.  $3.25  and 

Up.  Any  number  of  Burners.  Give  this  stove  a trial. 
NOT  SOLD  IN  STORES.  Send  no  money — only  send 
your  name  and  address.  Write  today  for  full  descrip- 
tion, hundreds  of  testimonials.  Our  1911  proposition 
and  circular  free. 

MAKEMONEYFOR  YOURSELF 

Buy  wholesale — Sell  Retail.  Men  and  Women,  at 
home — all  or  part  time — showing — taking  orders.  Head 
& Frazer,  Texas,  write:  "Enclose  order  for  $81.  RUSH. 
Sell  like  hot  cakes.  Sold  50  stoves  in  our  town." 
B.  L.  Heusted,  Mich.,  "Was  out  one  day  and  sold  11 
stoves."  Ira  P.  Adams.  Ia.,  "Ordered  3 stoves,  then 

12. ”  Chas.  P.  Schroeder,  Conn.,  "Bought  40  stoves 
one  order."  J.  D.  Whitman,  Ore..  "First  ordered  12 
stoves,  then  36."  W.  G.  Windsor.  Ariz.,  ordered  1 
stove,  then  14  stoves.  E.  F.  Wright,  Okla.,  ordered  3 
stoves,  then  3. more,  and  says,  "Stoves  are  giving  sat- 
isfaction." J.  R.  Scott,  Tenn.,  ordered  1 stove,  then 
6 stoves,  says,  "I  am  well  pleased — does  all  you  claim." 
Constant  demand. 

MONEY-MAKING  BUSINESS 

Show  the  cylinder  making  gas — people  stop — look — 
get  interested,  will  buy  at  once.  Show  12 — sell  10. 
Write  for  our  selling  plan.  Send  no  money. 

The  World  Mfg.  Co.,  988  World  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


New  Berry  Giant  Himalaya 


Greatest  commercial  berry  yet  pro- 
duced. Absolutely  hardy,  perennial 
vine.  Ten  tons  an  acre  from  three- 
year  plants.  Fruit  sells  readily  at 
16c  a quart.  Over  1,400  purchasers 
last  year — all  pleased. 

Himalaya  Plants  ready  September  I. 
$1.00  per  12.  Ask  for  prices  on 
larger  lots. 

A Berrydale  Berry  Book  sent  free. 

Berrydale  Experiment  Gardens 
Fruit  Ave„  Holland,  Michigan. 


MICHlGANFRlijT 

Virgin  soil  in  Manistee  County  near  Lake  Mich- 
igan; high  elevation;  air  drainage;  good  roads  and 
markets.  All  selected  orchard  lands  for  sale  by 
the  owner  in  tracts  of  40,  80  and  160  acres.  Cir- 
culars free. 

J.  E.  MERRITT,  MANISTEE.  MICHIGAN 


Newaygo  95,  Muskegon  94,  Oceana  92, 
Barrien  85,  Kent  84  and  Allegan  82. 

The  Original  Fruit  Belt  Association, 
which  includes  Berrien,  Allegan  and 
Van  Buren  Counties,  may  not  put  on 
another  show  in  Chicago  this  fall, 
since  the  supervisors  of  the  three 
counties  have  rejected  the  request  for 
appropriations  of  $500  each  as  aid  in 
covering  the  necessary  expenses.  Last 
year  Berrien  County  contibuted  $500 
for  the  work  and  would  have  given 
that  amount  this  year  had  the  Allegan 
and  Van  Buren  boards  contributed 
their  share.  The  exhibit  will  cost  the 
tri-county  organization  about  $8,000, 
and  President  R.  H.  Sherwood  of 
Watervliet  says  that  private  contribu- 
tions may  be  secured  covering  this 
amount,  since  the  people  are  just  be- 
ginning to  realize  the  value  of  these 
shows  in  an  advertising  way. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Gerow  of  Sheboygan  is 
one  of  the  successful  apple  growers  of 
northern  Michigan.  His  orchards  are 
on  a slope  which  protects  them  from 
frost,  and  he  sprays,  cultivates  and 
cares  for  them  thoroughly.  The 
Wealthy  and  Longfield  are  his  most 
profitable  varieties,  and  while  his  net 
Profit  per  acre  averages  $100,  Dr.  Ger- 
ow is  sure  that  this  sum  might  be 


doubled  if  more  people  could  be  in- 
duced to  go  into  the  business  of  rais- 
ing fruit  of  quality,  and  an  association 
formed,  as  is  done  in  the  West,  with 
right  methods  of  packing  and  guar- 
antees of  growers  on  every  package. 

Nurserymen  delivering  trees  to 
growers  in  Manistee  County  this  sea- 
son report  that  about  half  the  trees 
sold  are  cherries.  Michigan  is  certain- 
ly gaining  ground  as  a cherry  state. 

Michigan.  ALMOND  GRIFFEN. 

■a|£ 

Mid-Summer  Housekeeping. 

There  are  housewives  who  will  hard- 
ly believe  me  when  I say  that  I really 
do  not  mind  keeping  house  in  hot 
weather;  but  that  is  a fact.  The  rea- 
son is  that  I have  learned  how  to  keep 
house  with  very  little  labor — that  is, 
during  hot  weather.  At  other  times, 
I am  really  a very  painstaking  house- 
keeper; but  when  the  thermometer  be- 
comes too  ambitious  to  be  tolerated, 
I let  things  go.  And  I’ve  discovered 
that  the  family  lives  through  it,  and 
no  one  is  poisoned  to  death! 

I’ve  taught  my  children  to  like  but- 
termilk. It  will  make  in  twenty-four 
hours,  then  I let  it  become  cool,  and 
before  serving  it,  I whip  it  until  frothy 
with  an  egg  beater.  This  is  a most  re- 
freshing drink,  especially  in  hot 
weather,  and  as  it  is  also  a food,  the 
children  almost  live  on  it.  I find  that 
it  agrees  with  them  much  better  than 
sweet  milk,  ice  water  or  lemonade.  It 
has  nearly  cured  me  of  stomach  trou 
ble.  I take  it  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  food  for  two  days  of  every  week 
during  the  hot  weather,  and  it  gives 
my  stomach  a good  rest. 

We  live  very  simply  during  the 
summer.  I always  have  good  canned 
foods  on  hand  that  may  be  used  to 
“piece  out”- with  when  company  comes 
unexpectedly,  and  so  do  not  have  to 
worry  for  fear  I shall  be  made  asham- 
ed by  asking  my  friends  to  partake  of 
a skimpy  meal.  Now  do  not  imagine 
that  I starve  my  family,  for  that  is  not 
the  case.  They  have  enough  of  good, 
wholesome  food,  but  few  fancy  dishes. 
Their  luncheon  consists  of  rice  and 
cream  at  least  three  times  a week. 
The  rice  is  cooked  in  the  tireless 
cooker,  and  gives  me  no  trouble.  Any 
doctor  will  tell  you  that  is  a whole- 
some meal;  but  you  would  hardly  care 
to  ask  your  guest  to  such  a meal.  For 
that  reason,  I have  canned  soups, 
canned  salmon,  canned  roast  beef, 
even  canned  puddings  on  hand,  and 
can  get  up  a very  good  meal  on  short 
notice.  So  I never  worry  about  the 
unexpected  guest.  You  know,  worry 
never  helps  anyone  to  keep  cool. 

I wear  white  gowns  a great  deal 
during  the  summer.  I find  them  as 
easy  to  iron  as  a colored  gown,  and 
much  easier  to  wash,  for  I don’t  have 
to  fuss  with  them  to  keep  them  from 
fading.  I choose  good,  serviceable  ma- 
terials and  make  them  up  plainly,  and 
I always  look  dressed  up  in  them.  I 
make  them  without  collars  and  with 
elbow  sleeves,  and  so  they  keep  clean 
a long  time.  I have  had  friends  who 
called  on  me  ask  me  if  I were  going 
out.  They  thought  me  so  dressed  up, 
in  my  home  gown,  that  they  were 
sure  I must  be  going  somewhere!  I 
boil  my  gowns  with  my  other  white 
clothes,  using  a little  kerosene  in  the 
water,  and  never  have  to  rub  them  at 
all. 

While  the  children  are  small,  they 
wear  “rompers”  almost  entirely  during 
the  hot  weather.  They  do  not  wear 
undergarments  unless  on  cool  morn- 
ings, and  they  are  very  comfortable.  I 
make  the  rompers  of  firm  cotton  ma- 
terials that  do  not  fade  badly,  and  put 
clean  ones  on  them  every  afternoon.  I 
like  cotton  cheviots,  such  as  are  used 
for  men’s  shirts,  for  these  rompers. 
They  wear  well,  wash  easily,  and  do 
not  look  very  badly  if  put  on  without 
being  ironed,  as  is  quite  likely  to  he 
the  case  during  dog  days!  We  usual- 
ly wash  these  little  garments  every 
morning  as  a part  of  the  day’s  work, 
and  the  children  do  most  of  the  work, 
using  the  washing  machine  for  the  pur- 
pose. They  also  wash  out  each  day’s 
supply  of  towels  and  dish  towels.  It 
is  wonderful  how  well  children  can 
learn  to  do  such  work  if  only  you  give 
them  a chance,  and  they  take  pride  in 


Investing  Your  Money 


IN  THE  first  place,  you 
want  to  feel  sure  that 
the  investment  is  safe;  sec- 
ondly, that  the  income, 

while  liberal,  is  not  inconsistent 
with  good  business  judgment. 
We  are  tempted  sometimes  to 
take  a long  shot  in  making  in- 
vestments by  promises  of  big  re- 
turns, but  it  too  often  results  in 
the  total  loss  of  our  money. 

To  the  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
who  has  $1.00  or  more  of  idle  money 
who  will  be  satisfied  with  l°fo  per 
annum,  payable  twice  a year,  we  have 
a proposition  to  offer  which  is  gilt- 
edge  in  every  respect.  It  relates  to  our 
first  mortgage  gold  bonds  in  the  de- 
nomination of  $100.  These  bonds  are 
amply  secured  and  offer  a conserva- 
tive and  well-paying  investment.  If 
you  are  interested,  send  a postal  for 
further  information.  Address: 

The  Fruit-Grower 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


it,  too.  And  when  Monday  comes,  it 
is  such  a help  to  have  all  such  things 
out  of  the  way.  The  mother  who  does 
not  encourage  her  children  to  help 
her  makes  a very  great  mistake. 

When  my  children  become  too  old 
for  rompers,  I let  them  wear  white 
gowns  like  mine;  and  by  that  time 
they  are  old  enough  to  learn  how  to 
keep  them  clean. 

My  husband  and  the  big  boys  wear 
Khaki  trousers  and  soft  grey  shirts 
during  the  summer.  They  discard 
underwear  entirely,  but  change  the 
trousers  and  shirts  frequently.  They 
wash  the  trousers  themselves,  and 
quite  often  they  press  them,  too.  For 
Sunday,  at  home,  they  wear  soft  white 
shirts,  and  coat  and  trousers  of  white 
duck,  and  no  city  man  of  leisure  could 
look  nicer. 

During  the  very  busy  season,  when 
the  men  must  work  in  the  fields  from 
early  morning  until  late  at  night,  1 
have  a man  to  help  me  about  the 
house  and,  do  you  know,  I’d  much 
rather  have  a man  than  a woman  for 
such  work  as  I want  done.  Last  sum- 
mer I had  a young  fellow  who  was 
working  his  way  through  college,  and 
who  was  very  glad  to  get  light  work  in 
the  country  during  his  vacation.  We 
gave  him  $12  a month  and  his  board. 
He  had  time  to  do  all  I needed  to  have 
done,  and  several  hours  every  day  in 
which  to  go  on  with  his  studies.  He 
was  not  very  robust,  and  could  not 
have  worked  hard  in  the  fields;  but  he 
could  easily  do  what  would  have  been 
very  hard  for  me.  He  ran  my  washing 
machine,  and  the  vacuum  cleaner,  and 
even  helped  wash  dishes  and  cook. 
When  he  returned  to  his  school,  he 
was  in  much  better  health  than  when 
he  came  to  us,  he  had  made  up  all  the 
studies  in  which  he  had  failed  to  pass, 
and  he  had  enjoyed  a summer  in  the 
country  at  no  expense,  but  had,  in- 
stead, taken  back  money  enough  to  get 
himself  clothing  for  the  next  term. 
We  are  hoping  he  will  come  to  us 
again,  next  year;  but  if  he  doesn’t  we 
shall  try  to  get  another  student  to 
help  us  out.  MRS.  ROY  C.  JONES. 


Do  You  Want  a Home  in  the 

Beautiful  Ozarks 


OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  FAMOUS  STRAWBERRY  LAND 

Apples,  Peaches,  Pears.  Grapes,  Raspberries,  etc., 
all  grow  excellently.  Ideal  location  for  the  dairy 
and  poultry,  business.  We  offer  for  sale  60,000  acres 
of  land  in  40-acre  tracts  or  more,  cheap  and  on 
easy  terms.  Located  in  Stone  and  McDonald 
counties.  For  further  information  address 

McDonald  Land  & Mining  Co. 

Rooms  301-2  Miner’s  Bank  Building 
Joseph  C.  Watkins,  Mgr.  JOPLIN,  MO. 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


I WILL  MAKE  YOU 
PROSPEROUS 

If  you  aro  honest  and  ambitious  write  me 
today.  No  matter  where  you  live  or  what 
\ your  occupation.  I will  teach  you  the  Real 
f Estate  business  by  mail ; appoint  you  Special 
?/  Representative  of  mv  Company  in  your  town; 

start  you  in  a profitable  business  of  your  own, 
and  help  you  make  big  money  at  once. 
Unusual  opportunity  for  men  without 
capital  to  become  independent  for  life. 
Valuable  Book  and  full  particulars  FREE. 
Write  today. 

NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY  CO. 

E.  R.  HARDEN  M144  Warden  Building 

President  Washington,  B.  O. 


Apple 

AND 

Grape 


RonLlpts*  tellins  how 
DUUKICIS,  the  $5.00  a box 

Apples  and  Sweepstakes 
Winner  Grapes  are  grown 
in  the  most  beautiful 
Orchard  Valley  in  the 
world;  both  booklets  sent 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  ten 
cents  (10  cts.)  in  stamps  or 
silver.  Address  Secretary 
Of  IMPROVEMENT  COM- 
PANY, Clnrkston,  Wash. 


You  Plant  the  Orchard 
I Will  Furnish  the  Land 

Want  good  man  with  sufficient  capital  to  plant 
80-acre  fine  pear  and  apple  tract  in  Rogue  River 
Valley,  Southern  Oregon,  to  join  me  in  developing. 
On  main  railroad,  near  town;  adjoins  highest  class 
orchard  project^  Bearing  orchards  in  the  valley 
produce  $500  to  $1000  per  acre  per  year,  and  have 
sold  for  more  than  $2000  per  acre.  I own  the  land, 
and  want  reliable,  successful  man  who  can  develop 
and  furnish  funds,  to  be  expended  by  him.  This  is 
a rare  opportunity  for  acquiring  a superb  orchard 
in  t lie  blue  ribbon  fruit  belt  of  America.  References. 
Address  at  once.  W.  T.  Reed,  537  New  York  Life 
Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Principles  of  Fruit  Growing  BaufyrofeTbo 

most  complete  and  up-to-date  book  of  its  kind.  Price. 

$1.50,  postpaid.  The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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Making  Another  California. 

An  ancient  civilization  once  dwelt  in 
the  southwestern  portion  of  the  United 
Sates,  followed  centuries  ago  by  the 
Aztecs  and  the  Spaniards.  In  the 
Lower  Pecos  and  Rio  Grande  valleys 
of  Western  Texas  these  people  prac- 
ticed irrigation  farming,  and  from  evi- 
dences which  still  remain,  they  grew 
amazing  crops  and  were  highly  pros- 
perous. Traditional  stories  and  the 
writings  of  early  travelers  tell  of  the 
wonderfully  productive  vineyards  and 
orchards  that  once  existed  in  that  fer- 
tile region. 

The  indisputable  evidence  of  the 
success  of  those  ancient  vineyards  has 
again  turned  the  attention  of  growers 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  as  the 
soil,  climate  and  water  make  an  en- 
viable combination  for  the  production 
of  large  yields.  In  the  present  revival 
of  the  vine-growing  industry  in  this 
region,  the  old  canals  of  the  ancient 
civilization  are  being  re-opened;  new 
canals  are  being  constructed,  until,  in 
many  districts  of  these  valleys  there 
is  a perfect  network  of  modern  irriga- 
tion canals  and  ditches  carrying  the 
water  from  substantial  and  commo- 
dious reservoirs. 

A magnificent  success  is  being  made 
in  these  districts  by  fruit  raisers  who 
have  gone  there  from  the  older  states. 
Peaches,  pears  and  grapes  have  yield- 


Origin  of  the  Bing  Cherry. 

On  yearly  page  319,  first  column,  of 
the  May  number  of  The  Fruit-Grower, 
H.  Black  of  Ohio  says  that  the  Bing 
cherry  originated  in  Switzerland.  In 
this  statement  he  is  entirely  in  error. 
The  Bmg  cherry  he  describes  (his  de- 
scription is  correct)  was  originated  by 
Oregon’s  first  nurseryman,  Seth  Lew- 
elling,  at  Milwaukee,  Oregon,  about 
eight  miles  south  of  Portland,  some- 
thing like  twenty-five  years  ago.  The 
first  Bing  cherry  I ever  saw  was  in 
the  summer  of  1894.  I have  never  seen 
so  large  a cherry  since.  It  had  grown 
upon  a young  tree  in  a nursery  row. 
I saw  its  circumference  measured  by 
H.  A.  Lewis  of  the  Russellville  nur- 
series. It  measured  five  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, or  a diameter  of  an  inch 
and  a half.  Since  then  I have  seen 
three  of  these  cherries  lying  side  by 
side  that  measured  three  and  one-half 
inches,  or  an  average  of  one  and  one- 
sixth  inches  in  diameter.  The  original 
Bing  tree  was  still  standing  three 
years  ago. 

There  is  considerable  interest  at- 
tached to  the  naming  of  this  best  of  all 
black  sweet  cherries.  For  many 
years  Mr.  Lewelling  had  in  his  employ 
a trusty  Chinaman  by  the  name  of 
Bing.  It  was  a custom  of  Mr.  Lewell- 
ing’s  to  go  over  his  seedling  cherries 
every  year,  select  the  promising  ones, 
name  them,  and  remove  them  to  his 


Classified  Advertising  Department 

For  advertisements  in  this  department,  of  not  less  than  twenty  words  each,  in  which  no  display  type  is 
used,  we  make  a special  rate  of  FOUR  CENTS  PER  WORD.  EACH  INSERTION.  If  several  different  adver- 
tisements are  inserted  in  the  same  issue,  the  charge  will  be  80c  for  each  ad,  no  matter  how  small.  The  first 
four  words  of  each  ad  will  be  set  in  black  type.  Every  initial  and  number  to  count  as  one  word.  This  depart- 
ment is  for  the  benefit  of  our  subscribers  who  have  anything  to  sell,  including  farm  lands,  fruit  farms,  dogs, 
ponies  poultry  and  eggs,  live  stock,  plants,  shrubs,  vines,  etc.  All  advertisements  for  this  department  must  be 
paid’ FOR  IN  ADVANCE.  Count  the  number  of  words  you  send,  and  remit  at  rate  of  4 cents  per  word, 
stamns  currency  or  money  order.  This  is  considerably  less  than  our  display  rate,  and  offers  a splendid  oppor- 
tunity to  reach  our  readers  at  a lew  figure.  Send  .W.l  s“sEPH,  'fffsgoUR*  W°rd’ 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 


Fruit  and  poultry  industries  are  so  closely  allied 
that  The  Fruit-Grower  is  a good  medium  for  poultry 
advertisers.  If  you  want  to  buy  stock  or  have  stock 
or  eggs  to  sell,  advertise  in  this  department  at  4 
cents  a word  each  insertion.  Or,  use  regular  poultry 
pages,  at  display  rate.  $7.00  per  inch,  each  insertion. 


Brahmas — Light 


Who  Breeds  Light  Brahmas?— This  line  of  stock 
ought  to  be  popular  with  Fruit-Grower  readers.  Try 
an  ad  in  these  columns  if  you  breed  fine  Brahmas. 


Leghorns,  Buff 


S.  C.  Buff  Leghorn  eggs,  $3.00,  $2.00,  $1.00  per  15. 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Baldwin,  Keswick,  Iowa.  


Plymouth  Rocks 


The  Big  4 — Rocks,  Buff,  Columbian  Partridge  and 
Silver  Penciled,  winners  at  Richmond,  Washington  and 
Hagerstown,  New  Berlin.  Early  hatched  cockerels  and 
pullets  for  sale.  Dave  Jardine,  Staunton,  Va. 


Pecan  orchard  in  Georgia.  500  bearing  trees  of 
well-known  varieties.  Location  healthy  and  accessible. 
Trees  in  good  condition  and  heavily  fruited.  L.  M. 
Le  Hardy,  Savannah,  Ga. 


Plymouth  Rocks — Buff 


Buff  Rocks.  Some  good  breeding  birds  at  bargain 
prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  free  circulars 
and  show  records.  All  eggs  one-half  price.  E.  A. 
Meyers.  Route  9,  Mt.  Sterling,  111. 

Rhode  Island  Reds 


Fertile  eggs  for  hatching.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  De 
Graff  strain.  Good  layers.  $1.50  per  15.  Mrs.  Henry 
Hallauer,  Seymour,  Mo. 


Indian  Runner  ducks,  penciled  fawn  and  white; 
white  eggs.  Stock  for  sale.  Write  your  wants.  G.  W. 
Gibbons,  Hadley,  111. 


Indian  Runner  Duck  eggs,  $1.00  per  13;  $5.00  per  100. 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Baldwin.  Keswick,  Iowa.  


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 


For  Sale — Owing  to  poor  health  I am  compelled  to 
offer  my  fruit  farm  of  40  acres  for  sale.  On  the  place 
I have  about  200  peach  trees  of  the  best  varieties;  that 
have  been  planted  7 years,  one  thousand  Kieffer  pears 
coming  9 years  old  and  just  commencing  to  nicely 
bear.  There  are  also  about  500  Garber  pear  trees 
planted  over  4 years  and  100  King  Karl  pears  of  the 
same  age.  Besides  100  apple  trees  of  the  best  vari- 
eties. This  farm  will  stand  the  closest  investigation 
for  the  trees  have  always  had  the  best  of  care.  Good 
house  and  fences  on  the  place  and  everything  is  in 
good  shape.  Two  reasonable  crops  of  fruit  from  the 
Kieffer  trees  alone  should  mord  than  pay  back  the 
entire  purchase  money.  Price,  $3,000.  Wm.  Elliot, 
Douds,  Van  Buren  Co.,  Iowa. 


Ideal  stock  and  fruit  farm  in  Taney  Co.,  Mo.  No 
sheep  diseases,  stock  winters  on  the  range,  plowing  in 
February;  460  acres,  20  orchard,  40  tillage,  160  pas- 
ture. House,  barn,  smoke  and  spring  house;  well 
watered.  Valuable  timber,  pays  more  than  for  taxes 
and  improvements.  Three  miles  from  R.  R.  at  Hol- 
lister; $15  per  acre.  J.  E.  Burbank.  Malden,  Mass. 

Oregon  Information — I- or  authentic  detailed  infor- 
mation concerning  fruit  growing,  dairying,  general 
farming,  manufacturing  and  business  opportunities  in 
any  part  of  Oregon,  address  Portland  Commercial 
Club,  Room  609,  Portland,  Oregon. 

You  Can  Own  a bearing  apple  orchard  in  the  Shen 
andoah  Valley  of  Virginia,  near  to  the  large  eastern 
markets  where  fortunes  are  being  made  growing  red 
winter  apples.  Write  for  our  lists.  Magie  Brothers, 
Waynesboro,  Virginia. 


Cash  for  your  farm  or  business.  1 bring  buyers  and 
seller  together.  No  matter  where  located,  if  you  want 
to  buy,  sell  or  exchange  any  kind  of  property,  any- 
where, address  Frank  P.  Cleveland,  994  Adams  Express 
Building.  Chicago,  111. 


Alvin,  Texas,  the  commercial  center  of  the  success- 
ful orange,  fig,  strawberry  and  truck  district  of  the 
Texas  gulf  coast;  soil  rich,  climate  delightful  and 
location  unexcelled.  Correspondence  solicited.  E.  C. 
& J.  F.  Webster. 


Our  Fruit  Leads  the  world’s  markets.  I have  fruit 
land  for  sale  close  to  the  city  of  Enderby,  in  the  world- 
famous  Okanagan  Valley.  For  full  information,  appi> 
to  Bernard  Rosoman,  Enderby,  British  Columbia, 
Canada. 


THE  PRODUCTION  AND  QUALITY  OF  THE  GRAPES  IS  SUPERIOR  EVEN  TO 
THAT  OF  THE  FAR-FAMED  VINEYARDS  OF  CALIFORNIA 


ed  upwards  of  $500  an  acre  in  profit,  j 
while  the  quality  of  the  grapes  is  su- 
perior even  to  that  of  the  far-famed 
vineyards  of  California. 

Lack  of  transportation  facilities  has 
been  the  greatest  factor  in  holding 
this  glorious  region  from  having  be- 
come one  of  the  greatest  agricultural 
sections  of  the  great  Southwest.  But 
this  condition  bids  fair  to  vanish  dur- 
ing the  present  season,  as  one  great 
railway,  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  & 
Orient,  has  already  run  its  survey 
across  the  Lower  Pecos  valley,  and  is 
now  laying  steel  rails  into  Fort  Stock- 
ton.  Already  the  valley  is  being  popu- 
lated with  fruit  farmers  and  vineyard- 
ists  from  older  districts,  and  during 
the  past  spring  these  people  have 
planted  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fruit 
trees  and  millions  of  grape  vines.  The 
coming  of  transportation  facilities  and 
the  supply  of  an  abundance  of  irri- 
gation water  holds  forth  the  promise 
that  this  region  will  quickly  become 
one  of  the  greatest  grape-growing  dis- 
tricts of  America. 

Surrounding  the  thrifty  city  of  Fort 
Stockton  is  an  area  of  100,000  acres 
of  land  which  is  capable  of  being  irri- 
gated, and  with  the  rapid  development 
which  is  now  taking  place  the  future 
holds  forth  the  promise  that  this  dis- 
trict will  soon  he  one  vast  area  of 
vineyards  and  orchards,  and  peopled 
with  a high  class  of  farmers. 

WM.  R.  DRAPER. 


irial  orchard.  The  Chinaman  assisted 
him  in  his  work.  One  day  they  were 
selecting  the  seedlings,  Bing  having 
one  row  and  Lewelling  another.  Find- 
ing a promising  looking  tree,  the 
Chinaman  asked  what  it  should  be 
named.  Lewelling  said:  “Oh,  call  it 
Bing.”  So  Bing  it  was  labeled,  and 
Bing  it  still  is. 

Mr.  Lewelling  originated  the  Black 
Republican  cherry  shortly  after  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War.  It  is  a finely 
flavored  coal-black  cherry.  It  is  a good 
shipper.  I have  seen  the  original  tree 
in  the  Lewelling  yard  at  Milwaukee. 

About  two  miles  from  Milwaukee  is 
the  Lambert  farm.  It  is  here  that  the 
Lambert  cherry  was  discovered.  A 
tree  had  been  in  bearing  for  years  of 
some  standard  sort,  but  was  destroyed 
in  some  manner.  A sprout  sprang  up 
from  the  root  and  meeting  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Mr.  Lambert,  was  allowed  to 
grow.  It  proved  a much  better  cherry 
than  the  old  sort,  and  got  the  name  of 
the  Lambert.  It  is  almost  as  large  as 
the  Bing,  but  has  a more  tart  flavor, 
and  is  not  so  dark  in  color. 

We  are  testing  out  a seedling  of  the 
Black  Republican  in  our  own  grounds 
which  we  may  some  day  place  upon 
the  market.  The  distinctive  feature  is 
its  excellent  flavor,  which  we  deem 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  black 
cherry.  In  size  and  color  it  closely  re- 
sembles the  Black  Republican. 

Oregon.  F.  M.  GILL. 


If  you  want  a part  of  one  of  the  very  choicest 
tracts  of  fruit  land  on  earth,  where  conditions  are 
ideal  for  gi owing  fruits  and  for  a home,  then  send 
for  copy  of  a beautiful  booklet  describing  Morrisania 
Ranch,  Grand  Valley,  Colo.  This  is  not  cheap  land 
— it  sells  for  $300  per  acre,  including  perpetual  water 
right,  but  it  is  worth  the  money.  It  may  be  that 
some  member  of  your  family  needs  the  benefit  of 
Colorado’s  climate  for  some  form  of  lung  trouble. 
Get  a tract  of  this  land  and  establish  your  home 
there  before  it  Is  too  late.  The  ranch  contains  880 
acres,  and  only  part  of  it  is  for  sale,  for  we  will  de- 
velop the  remainder  for  our  own  use.  Shall  we  send 
you  the  booklet  which  describes  the  place?  Write  me 
if  interested.  James  M.  Irvine,  Editor  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Virginia  Reef  Apples  Brought  the  Highest  Prices  of 
any  apples  sold  in  the  big  eastern  markets  last  year. 
Low  priced  land,  the  nearest  to  the  big  cities,  the  won- 
derful natural  advantages  of  soil  and  climate  and  the 
freight  rate  of  8Vz  cents  per  bushel  box  to  New  York 
City  are  what  is  pulling  Northwestern  growers  to  this 
valley.  Bitter  Root  and  Rogue  River  growers  have 
already  bought  and  planted  400  acres  here.  Write  us 
today  for  illustrated  booklet  free.  Shenandoah  Valley 
Apple  Lands  Co.,  Inc.,  First  National  Bank  Building, 
Waynesboro,  Virginia. 


Pecan  orchard  in  Georgia.  500  bearing  trees  of 
well-known  varieties.  Location  healthy  and  accessible. 
Trees  in  good  condition  and  heavily  fruited.  L.  M. 
Le  Hardy,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Shenandoah  Valley  Orchards  and  farming  lands  in 
the  heart  of  the  apple  belt  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 
The  Frederick  County  Realty  Co.,  Stephens  City,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Delaware  Farms — Large  grain  and  small  fruit  and 
poultry  farms;  big  bargains.  For  information  write 
Conwell  Bros.,  Milton,  Delaware. 

Free  Land.  Half  million  acres  eliminated  from  Ozark 
Forest  Reserve.  Book  of  information  and  particulars, 
postpaid  25c.  Everton  Land  Co..  Everton,  Ark. 

Cash  for  property,  any  kind,  anywhere.  If  you  want 
to  buy,  sell  or  exchange,  address  Northwestern  Business 
Agency,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Homes  in  Healthy  West  Florida.  $20  per  acre.  Part 
pay  in  crops.  “Facts  About  Florida”  free.  W.  S. 
Reeve.  Pensacola.  Fla. 

For  information  about  low-priced  homes,  write  to 
Henry  Merrill,  Box  35,  Rock  Branch,  Harnett  County, 
North  Carolina. 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

Fox  Terriers  of  all  ages,  some  beautiful  puppies 
ready  to  ship.  They  are  the  best  rat  or  pet  or  match 
dog  on  earth.  Write  me  your  wants.  T.  H.  Kalden- 
berg,  Pella.  Iowa. 

Guinea  Pigs — Best  pets,  solid  colors,  pair  $1.50  to 
$2.00;  managing  pamphlet,  15c.  Warren  Fluck,  East 
Greenville,  Pa. 


Go  to  Southwestern  Washington  where  land  is  cheap, 
where  ten  acres  makes  a farm ; no  irrigation  needed ; 
no  blizzards,  cyclones,  nor  drouths.  On  the  Pacific 
slope  our  climate  is  unsurpassed;  plenty  of  good  hunt- 
ing and  fishing;  cheap  fuel,  coal  and  wood;  dairying, 
poultry  raising,  fruit  growing  and  gardening  pay.  For 
views  and  information  gathered  through  Southwestern 
Washington  Development  Association,  address  Portland 
Commercial  Club,  Portland.  Oregon. 


Fifty  Collie  puppies  from  registered  stock.  $5  up; 
20  P.  dog.  hare  and  poultry  catalogue;  stamp.  Failing 
Poultry  Farm,  La  Fargeville,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


Wanted,  Man  who  understands  care  of  orchard  and 
packing  and  shipping  of  fruit.  Write  and  learn  more. 
E.  J.  Barker,  Route  3,  Jackson,  Tenn. 


For  Sale  or  Lease — Crescent  Beach  tvvent-acre  or- 
chard, situated  on  beautiful  bays  in  the  famous  Flat- 
head  Lake  fruit  belt.  In  splendid  condition;  yields 
large  annual  crops  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches.  | 
prunes,  cherries  and  small  fruit;  finest  climate  in  the  | 
world.  Easy  terms.  Other  choice  fruit  tracts  and 
splendid  business  opening.  Descriptive  folder  sent  on 
application  to  R.  A.  Rollins.  Rollins,  Mont. 


Wanted — A man  or  woman  to  act  as  oui  information 
reporter.  All  or  spare  time.  No  experience  necessary. 
$50  to  $300  per  month.  Nothing  to  sell.  Send  stamp 
for  particulars.  Sales  Association,  790  Association 
Building.  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

Position  Wanted — Manager  of  large  farm  or  orchard 
tract,  competent  to  take  entire  charge;  understand 
oi chard  work  from  nursery  to  shipping  fruit  and  man- 
ufacture cider,  vinegar  and  other  fruit  products.  Have 
handled  several  large  tracts.  Present  contract  expires 
soon.  Address  P»ox  1277,  care  The  Fruit-Grower. 

LIVE  STOCK 

Milch  Goats — Swiss  and  Spanish  breeds.  G.  H. 
Wickersham,  1244  St.  Francis  ave.,  Wichita.  Kansas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


8 acre  fruit  and  chicken  ranch,  % mile  from  Spring- 
dale  business  center;  5 acres  bearing  apple  trees;  3 
acres  meadow;  strawberries;  new  5-room  frame  house, 
cement  cellar;  good  well  water;  immediate  possession. 
Price,  $2,500.  Write  for  list  of  fruit,  grain  and  stock 
farms;  we  are  headquarters.  Fredricks  Realty  Com- 
pany, Springdale,  Washington  County,  Arkansas. 


Texas  School  Lands.  Over  1,000.000  acres  for  sale  bv 
the  state;  you  can  buy  640  acres  at  $2  an  acre;  pay  $32 
cash  and  balance  after  40  years;  fine  farming  and  fruit 
land  and  healthy  climate.  For  further  information  send 
6 cents  postage.  Investor  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  79,  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.  


240  acres  upland,  Searcy  County;  near  Buffalo  River 
and  on  R.  R. ; 100  bearing  fruit  trees;  good  oak  and 
hickory  timber;  fine  spring;  20  acres  cultivation;  log 
buildings;  $2,000  cash.  Fredricks  Realty  Company, 
Springdale,  Washington  Co.,  Arkansas. 


Free — ‘Investing  for  Profit”  magazine.  Send  your 
name  and  I will  mail  you  this  magazine  absolutely 
free.  Before  you  invest  a dollar  anywhere,  get  this 
magazine.  It  is  worth  $10  a copy  to  any  man  who  in- 
tends to  invest  $5  or  more  per  month.  Tells  you  liow 
$1,000  can  grow  to  $22,000.  How  to  judge  different 
classes  of  investments,  the  real  power  of  your  money. 
Thi3  magazine  six  months  free,  if  you  write  today.  H. 
L.  Barber,  publisher,  R434,  20  W.  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago. 

For  Sale — One  90- barrel  hydraulic  cider  press,  made 
by  the  Hydraulic  Press  Manufacturing  Company,  Mt. 
Gilead,  Ohio,  including  one  5,000-gallon  cider  tank 
and  four  Sx4  vinegar  generators,  all  as  good  as  new, 
only  been  used  one  month.  Address  R.  U.  Woodrum, 
Roanoke,  Va. 

California  Privet.-  two  years.  Fine  stock,  suitable  for 
fall  planting.  Catalpa  Speciosa,  Black  Locust,  Carolina 
Poplar,  etc.  Emil  Pacatte,  Pierron.  111. 

Red  raspberry  plants,  $4.00  thousand.  Blackberries, 
$5.50.  Pomona  red  currants,  $15.00  thousand.  Alva 
Cathcart,  Bristol,  Ind. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  decided  to  have 
an  exhibit  at  the  Inter-State  live  stock 
and  horse  show  which  will  be  held  at 
St.  Joseph,  September  25  to  30. 

The  exhibit  will  be  principally  along 
meat  inspection  lines  as  handled  by 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  A num- 
ber of  special  glass  jars  have  been  or- 
dered and  a large  glass  refrigerator 
will  be  used.  The  exhibit  will  also 
contain  a large  number  of  photographs 
showing  the  various  diseases  in  meat 
producing  animals.  The  show  manage- 
ment is  highly  elated  over  securing 
this  exhibit. 

¥ ^ 

About  time  I wrote  you  again  that 
“I  like  The  Fruit-Grower.”  I am  a 
pretty  busy  party,  and  while  it  seems 
like  everything  comes  to  my  desk,  hor- 
ticultural, agricultural  and  a little  of 


everything  else,  still,  though  I read 
early  and  late,  the  majority  of  the  stuff 
that  reaches  me  seems  to  have  been 
written  by  someone  in  the  roof  story 
of  a sky-scraper  that  doesn’t  know  a 
“Jonathan  from  a crab  apple.”  Your 
paper  and  the  Missouri  Ruralist  are 
the  exceptions.  Golly,  but  that’s  a 
compliment,  even  though  it  be  the 
truth.  I get  the  “gist  of  truth”  in  each 
in  about  twenty  minutes,  then  having 
marked  them,  go  back  and  study  it  all 
later;  and  it  is  worth  the  cost,  many 
times  over,  and  I am  practical,  and 
don’t  fool  away  any  of  my  time,  see? — 
W.  E.  McCully,  Missouri. 

Your  Fruit-Grower  is  a wonderful 
paper  and  no  man  having  half  a dozen 
trees  can  afford  to  be  without  it. — 
Dr.  S.  Lambright,  Lees  Creek,  Ohio. 
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OLORADO’S 

FLOWERS 


What  a wonderful  list  of  wild  flow- 
ers has  this  Colorado  ■ country,  and 
how  long  their  season!  The  other  day 
I had  occasion  to  go  up  Battlement 
Creek  about  two  miles,  and  took  time 
to  gather  an  armload  of  the  wild  flow- 
ers which  grow  along  the  banks  of 
this  mountain  creek.  The  most  beau- 
tiful flowers  are  found  higher  up  the 
mountainside,  but  even  low  down  a 
wonderful  picture  is  presented.  We 
found  within  these  two  miles  flowers 
which  have  been  out  of  bloom  a month 
here  at  Morrisania.  Our  Mariposa 
liles  have  bloomed  and  been  forgotten 
when  the  later  flowers  claimed  our  at- 
tention—but  at  a little  higher  altitude 
we  found  them  blooming  by  the  thou- 
sands, and  they  were  more  beautiful 
there  than  any  we  had  seen.  Ours 
were  white,  with  a yellow  throat,  but 
those  up  in  the  mountains  were  a light 
blue,  with  a purple  throat,  shading  off 
into  yellow.  The  wild  larkspur,  which 
bloomed  here  in  early  spring,  was  run- 
ning riot  up  the  creek,  and  competing 
with  dozens  of  other  blue  and  purple 
flowers  for  attention.  It’s  strange  how 
the  flowers  in  the  higher  altitudes  run 
so  largely  to  blues  and  purples — I 
don’t  believe  we  found  a red  flower 
on  the  trip. 

There  were  lupines  of  enormous  size 
— long  racemes,  like  those  of  the  wis- 
taria, the  individual  flowers  being  pea- 
like in  shape;  wild  larkspur  of  enor- 
mous size,  and  wild  forget-me-nots 
which  come  to  one’s  knees;  Mariposa 
lilies  which  harmonize  perfectly  with 
the  blues  and  the  purples,  and  as  for 
white  flowers,  there  was  an  abun- 
dance of  wild  clematis,  running  riot 
over  everything;  a very  dainty  white 
flower  much  like  what  the  florists  call 
“baby’s  breath,”  and  several  other 
sorts  I couldn’t  identify  at  all.  Were 
these  all?  No,  indeed;  there  were 
dozens  of  other  varieties,  all  growing 
together  in  the  most  friendly  spirit, 
and  while  we  gathered  liberally  of 
every  sort,  and  brought  home  an  arm- 
load of  the  flowers,  our  bouquet  was 
still  beautiful  and  harmonious,  with 
never  a discord  or  jangle  of  the  colors. 

Farther  up  the  wonderful  columbine, 
the  state  flower  of  Colorado,  is  hold- 
ing sway,  but  we  didn’t  get  up  high 
enough  to  get  them.  A trip  up  the 
mountains  now  is  a most  enjoyable 
affair,  to  one  who  loves  flowers.  We 
found  wild  red  raspberries  aplenty  to 
satisfy  our  appetites,  and  there  were 
enough  flowers  to  feed  one’s  soul.  Up 
higher  the  flora  changes,  and  the  flow- 
ers which  now  delight  us  at  the  lower 
altitude  will  soon  be  in  bloom  as  we 
approach  the  summit.  As  we  go  high- 
er and  higher  until  we  reach  the  snow, 
we  find  spring  just  opening,  and  so 
short  is  the  season  that  just  as  soon 
as  the  snow  leaves  and  a small  patch 
of  earth  exposed,  the  flowers  appear 
in  the  wildest  profusion,  and  in  the 
most  beautiful  colors.  Not  many 
weeks  from  now  we  can  make  this 
same  trip,  and  will  then  find  that  au- 
tumn has  set  in  near  the  mountain 
top,  and  the  fall  flowers  will  be  in 
bloom,  and  this  procession  of  opening 
flowers  will  be  reversed,  and  our  au- 
tumn flowers  will  open  after  those  of 
the  higher  altitude. 

Nature  is  a wise  old  mother,  after 
all.  No  season  seems  so  short  that 
the  flowers  cannot  bloom,  form  their 
seeds  and  ripen  them.  They  come  in 
a constant  procession,  and  out  here 
the  nature  lover  can  move  his  camp 
up  the  mountains  just  a little  every 
day  and  keep  company  with  his  favor- 
ite blooms.  Or  he  can  remain  in  one 
place  and  watch  the  procession  pass 
before  him.  A walk  of  a mile  or  so 
will  renew  his  acquaintance  with  the 
first  flowers  of  spring,  and  a trip  a 
mile  or  two  down  the  mountain  will 
bring  him  in  touch  with  the  advance 
guard  of  the  procession  on  its  way 
up  toward  the  summit.  A day  spent 
in  the  mountains  of  Colorado  will  give 
one  an  increased  appreciation  of  the 
wonders  of  Nature  and  of  the  good- 
ness of  Nature’s  God.  J.  M.  I. 


Our  Premium  Offers 

^ — — — — — — WfeM— 

We  list  herewith  a number  of  high  grade  premiums  which  may  be  secured 
absolutely  free  by  the  Fruit-Grower  readers.  Show  a copy  of  the  paper  to  your 
friends  and  neighbors  and  you  will  be  able  to  secure  enough  new  subscriptions 
to  earn  one  or  more  of  fhese  premiums.  These  premium  offers  hold  good  in  the 
United  States  only.  Read  the  terms  in  connection  with  each  offer. 


THE  YALE 

Fruit  Press 


_ This  fruit  press  is  the  best  thing  of  the 
kind  on  the  market,  and  we  are  offering 
the  four-quart  size,  which  sells  at  $4.00. 
You  should  have  one  of  these  presses  for 
making  jams,  jellies,  grape  juice,  cider, 
wine,  ices,  pressing  fruits  and  vegetables, 
meats,  etc.  It  is  so  simple  that  a child 
may  operate  it.  By  means  of  a crank 
handle  attachment,  you  can  easily  place 
contents  of  press  under  two  thousand 
pounds  pressure. 

We  will  ship  one  of  these  fruit  presses 
by  freight,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  ten  new 
subscriptions  to  The  Fruit-Grower  with 
remittance  of  $10.00. 
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SPECIAL 

RENEWAL 

OFFER 

To  any  Fruit-Grower  reader  who  will 
send  In  remittance  of  $1.00  for  a year’s 
renewal,  during  the  next  thirty  days,  we 
will  send  Up-To-Date  Farming  for  six 
months  without  extra  charge.  Up-To- 
D.aleJ¥'armlrl?  is  Published  twice  a month 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  This  offer  holds  good 
for  thirty  days  only,  unless  otherwise  an- 
nounced. Take  advantage  of  it  now. 
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The  Best  Wrench 
on  the  Market 


The  Lake  Superior  Wrench  will  imme- 
diately grip  and  hold  any  nut,  pipe  or 
bolt,  no  matter  what  the  shape,  condition 
or  size  may  be,  from  one-quarter  inch  up 
to  an  inch  and  one-quarter.  It  does  this 
automatically  without  any  adjusting  what- 
ever.  it  does  not  matter  how  badly  dis- 
figured a nut  may  be,  for  this  wrench  will 

I?Sadlmaniythlns’  ^ming  nuts  where  a 
cold  chisel  seems  the  only  solution.  The 
harder  you  pull,  the  tighter  it  grips.  The 
, wrench  is  9 inches  long.  If  you  could  use 

| bewiThoufoni115'  °nC6’  y°U  W0Uld  n6ver 
Mailed  free  to  anyone  sending  in  two 
I new  subscribers  to  The  Fruit-Grower  with 
remittance  of  $2.00.  wltn 
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A LIBERAL  OFFER 


THE  NEW  CENSUS 

ATLAS 

OF  THE  WORLD 

Physical,  Pictorial,  Descriptive 

By  E.  G.  RAVENSTEIN,  F.  R.  G.  S. 

W.  A.  TAYLOR,  M.  A.  and  F.  R.  G.  S. 
and  CHARLES  HIGGINS,  B.  A. 

200  Pages  printed  on  high-grade  paper,  bound 
in  extra  cloth,  handsomely  and  durably  bound; 
size  11x15  inches;  weight  4/2  pounds. 


V. 


NEW  CENSUS 

ATLAS 

OF  THE  WORLD 

PICTORIAL 

AND 

DESCRIPTIVE 


THE  largest,  the  best,  the  most  complete,  authentic  CENSUS  ATLAS  pub- 
lished, covering  in  detail  every  state,  country  and  territory.  The  maps  are 
large,  printed  in  four  colors,  accurate,  clear  and  pleasant  to  the  eye.  It 
contains  all  valuable  matter  found  in  other  Atlases,  but  in  addition,  it  contains 
the  most  vital  statistics  of  the  world,  and  particularly  of  the  United  States,  as 
taken  direct  from  the  Government  Census  Report  just  completed  for  1910,  and  the 
latest  Foreign  Official  Reports.  Over  100  maps  and  diagrams  in  colors,  Flags  and 
Arms  of  all  Nations.  Comparative  sizes  of  Nations,  Military  forces  of  the  world, 
etc.  24  pages  of  1910  population  statistics — 100  beautiful  half-tone  illustrations 
pertaining  to  all  conditions  of  the  globe.  The  Statistical  Department  is  replete 
with  information,  all  questions  are  treated  at  length.  “Facts  About  the  World” 
is  a unique  department,  and  gives  a chronological  outline  of  American  History 
from  986  to  1911 — -nothing  has  been  omitted,  it  has  been  accepted  as  a national 
authority.  You  will  find  this  Atlas  wherever  a reliable  Atlas  is  essentia],  such 
as  Schools,  Colleges,  State  Universities,  Manual  Training  Schools — in  fact,  all 
Educational  Institutions. 

YOU  CAN  GET  IT  FREE! 

Here  is  the  chance — the  only  chance — for  every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
to  get  this  New  Census  Atlas  of  the  World  for  which  the  whole  country  has 
been  waiting — it  won’t  cost  you  one  cent,  we  send  it  prepaid  to  your  home — 
no  matter  where  you  live — it  is  something  that  should  be  in  every  home.  We 
positively  guarantee  it  to  be  the  most  complete,  up-to-date  and  absolutely  reli- 
able Census  Atlas  upon  the  market.  The  Edition  is  libited — avoid  disappoint- 
ment by  accepting  this  liberal  offer  today. 

The  selling  price  of  this  Atlas  is  $2.60,  but  if  you  will  send  four  new  sub- 
scriptions to  The  Fruit-Grower,  with  remittance  of  $4.00,  the  book  will  be  sent 
prepaid  to  any  address  in  the  United  States. 

Or  send  $2.50,  and  we  will  send  the  Atlas  to  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  and 
will  renew  your  subscription  for  one  year. 

These  offers  hold  good  in  the  United  States  only.  Take  advantage  of  this 
offer  and  secure  this  valuable  work.  Remember  our  guarantee — DO  IT  TODAY 
— you  get  300,000  facts — in  a minute’s  time  you  can  find  our  anything  you  may 
want  to  know. 
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GRAB’S 
Foot  Scraper 


The  cut  herewith  shows  the  best  thing 
ever  invented  in  the  way  of  a foot  scraper. 
Every  home  should  be  equipped  with  one 
or  more  of  these  devices.  It  will  not  only 
scrape  the  dirt  from  the  soles  of  the  shoes, 
but  the  brushes  will  clean  the  edges  of  the 
shoes  as  well.  We  have  made  arrange- 
ments whereby  we  will  send  one  of  these 
foot  scrapers  by  freight,  charges  collect, 
on  receipt  of  three  new  subscriptions  to 
The  Fruit-Grower  with  remittance  of  $3. 
THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


Vacuum  Bottle 
FREE 

Heretofore  Vacuum  bot- 
tles have  been  a great 
luxury,  the  pint  size  re- 
tailing at  about  $4.00.  We 
have  arranged,  however, 
to  send  a strictly  first- 
class  Vacuum  bottle,  pint 
size,  free  to  readers  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  who  will  do 
a little  work  for  us  among 
their  friends. 

The  Vacuum  bottle  is  a 
household  necessity.  This 
one  is  guaranteed  to  keep 
water  either  hot  or  cold 
for  from  24  to  48  hours. 

This  bottle  is  made  of  a 
white  composition  metal 
which  will  never  rust  or 
tarnish.  It  looks  like  dull 
silver  and  while  not  fin- 
ished as  handsomely  as 
the  higher  priced  bottles, 

It  will  keep  its  contents  just  as  well  as  any 
of  them.  Just  think  of  filling  this  bottle 
with  either  cold  water  or  milk  or  hot 
coffee  and  having  the  contents  at  the  end 
of  24  hours  just  as  cold  or  hot  as  when 
put  Into  the  bottle. 

This  bottle  will  be  sent  free,  postpaid, 
to  anyone  sending  in  three  new  subscrib- 
ers to  The  Fruit-Grower  with  remittance 
of  $3.00. 
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”33”  Touring  Car—  $1600  Complete 

Five-passenger.  Bosch  magneto  and  storage  battery,  genuine  mohair  top,  glass  wind  shield,  34x4-inch 
tires  on  Demountable  Rims,  extra  rim  and  tire  irons.  Inside  control,  Fore-doors,  full  lamp  equipment  with 
Prest-O-Lite  tank,  big,  beautiful  lamps  enameled  black.  Robe  and  toot  rails,  cocoa  mat.  Tool  box  on  run- 
ning  board.  Tools,  license  number  holders.  Tire  repair  kit,  etc. 
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The  1912  HUDSON  “33” 


Now  on  Exhibition  Everywhere 


You  can  see  the  1912  HUDSON  “33”  today  at  any  HUDSON  salesroom.  It  has  many 
improvements,  many  refinements  and  much  additional  equipment  that  makes  it  an  even 
greater  value  than  was  the  HUDSON  “33”  of  1911.  Price  now  includes  full  equipment 

Since  you  are  familiar  with  the  1911  car,  then  you  must  be  curious  to  know  how  it 
has  been  possible  to  increase  its  value. 


The  one  advanced  automobile  of  the 
past  three  years  is  a greater  bargain  this 
season  than  last.  It  is  larger,  hand- 
somer, more  completely  equipped  and 
higher  finished  than  ever. 


You  have  heard  more  about  the 
HUDSON  “33”  during  the  past  year 
than  you  have  heard  about  any  other 
car.  It  is  invariably  mentioned  in  auto- 
mobile talk  whenever  medium  priced 
cars  of  quality  are  referred  to. 

Less  than  a year  ago  the  first  HUD- 
SON “33”  was  delivered  to  a buyer. 
Before  then  leading  experts  of  the  in- 
dustry had  seen  and  pronounced  it  to 
be  Howard  E.  Coffin’s  Masterpiece.  The 
four  previous  cars  that  he  had  built 
were  the  sensations  of  their  times.  He 
had  never  built  a failure.  His  skill  had 
been  recognized  by  the  leading  en- 
gineers and  manufacturers. 

Naturally,  then,  anything  he  designs 
is  a subject  of  great  interest  in  the  au- 
tomobile world. 

The  HUDSON  “33,”  because  of  its 
simplicity,  with  some  900  fewer  parts 
than  are  used  on  other  cars — the  dust 
proof  features — the  many  provisions  for 
strength — the  manner  in  which  body 
squeaks  are  prevented  and  the  flexibil- 
ity of  its  new  type  of  motor,  at  once 
became  the  automobile  sensation  of  the 
year. 

All  that  is  history.  The»months  that 
have  passed  have  seen  the  positive  proof 
that  the  quality  of  the  HUDSON  “33” 
was  not  over-estimated.  The  thousands 
of  cars  delivered,  that  are  daily  travel- 
ing the  roads  of  practically  every  coun- 
ty in  America,  of  every  continent  and 
of  most  every  country,  are  showing 
that  the  HUDSON  “33”  is  even  a great- 
er value  than  it  was  claimed  to  be. 

There  was  nothing  to  correct  in  the 
HUDSON  “33.”  The  most  severe  tests 
ever  given  to  an  automobile  failed  to 
show  wherein  there  was  need  for 
change.  But  even  though  conditions 
did  not  demand  it,  Howard  E.  Coffin 


did,  and  so  we  are  giving  a greater 
value  today  than  was  possible  when 
the  first  HUDSON  “33”  was  brought 
out.  

We  Have  Spent  Lavishly 

In  equipment,  a vast  improvement  has 
been  made.  Last  season  the  car  with 
lamps  was  quoted  at  a price  which  did 
not  include  top,  glass  wind  shield,  mag- 
neto and  Prest-O-Lite  tank,  for  which 
an  extra  charge  of  $150  was  made. 

This  year  the  car  is  sold  complete.  In 
addition  to  a genuine  mohair  top,  a 
glass  wind  shield,  Bosch  magneto, 
Prest-O-Lite  tank,  large  tires — 34x4 
inches  instead  of  34x3*4  inches — De- 
mountable Rims  are  furnished.  An 
extra  rim  for  spare  tire  and  tire  irons 
are  also  included.  This  entirely  over- 
comes road  troubles  due  to  punctures 
and  blow-outs. 

We  have  not  spared  expense  in  any 
particular  in  making  the  HUDSON  “33” 
the  greatest  value  on  the  market.  As 
a prominent  publisher  in  Idaho  writes 
us,  “I  never  realized  to  just  what  per- 
fection the  industry  had  brought  en- 
gines, transmissions  and  running  gears 
until  I drove  a HUDSON  ‘33.’  ” This 
is  from  a man  who  uses  his  car,  not  on 
boulevards,  but  upon  mountain  paths, 
with  steep  grades,  sand  and  other  try- 
ing conditions  which  demand  the  sturdi- 
est service  of  any  car  that  can  be  used 
there. 

Thousands  express  a similar  admira- 
tion for  the  HUDSON  “33.”  To  such  a 
value  add  the  things  we  have  incor- 
porated in  the  1912  car.  We  are  fur- 
nishing a better  equipment,  by  far,  than 
you  will  find  on  most  cars  selling  under 
$2,500.  We  have  a better  opportunity 
now  to  choose  and  select  materials  and 
our  men  have  become  more  skilled  in 
their  work. 

These  things  make  for  better  value. 
Knowing  what  the  1911  model  is  and 
seeing  what  has  been  done  in  the  1912 
car,  you  will  be  convinced  that  it  is  the 
best  value  ever  offered  in  a moderate 
priced  automobile. 


Four  Models 

There  are  four  models  now.  The 
Touring  Car  with  Fore  Door,  shown 
above,  large  and  roomy,  for  five  pas- 
sengers; the  Torpedo  which  carries 
four;  a two-passenger  Roadster,  enclos- 
ed body — the  most  comfortable  car  of 
its  type  you  have  ever  ridden  in — and 
the  Mile-a-Minute  Roadster,  that  is 
faster  than  its  name  implies. 

All  on  the  famous  “33”  chassis.  The 
price  of  either  model  is  $1,600  with 
equipment.  

The  1912  cars  are  furnished  with 
handsomer,  larger  lamps,  heavily  enam- 
eled ir.  black.  There  is  little  exposed 
brass  about  the  car.  The  expense,  an- 
noyance and  trouble  of  polishing  is  thus 
reduced. 

It  would  take  a lot  of  space  in  which 
to  enumerate  all  the  many  refinements 
that  have  been  brought  out  in  the  1912 
HUDSON  “33.”  Perfection  seemed  so 
nearly  attained  in  the  1911  model,  that 
to  make  clear  how  we  have  more  close- 
ly reached  that  state  in  this  new  car  is 
out  of  the  question  here. 

You  must  see  the  car  and  note  how 
the  lines  are  even  more  striking  and 
beautiful.  You  must  hear  the  motor, 
for  then  you  will  marvel  at  its  quieter 
operation.  This  is  wonderful,  for  the 
original  HUDSON  “33”  is  famed  for 
running  as  quietly  as  any  car  on  the 
market.  

Your  dealer  has  a car  now  to  show 
you.  There  were  some  2,000  unfilled 
orders  on  our  books  at  the  close  of  the 
1911  season.  At  no  time  were  we  able 
to  meet  the  demand  from  those  who 
wanted  Howard  E.  Coffin’s  Master- 
piece. Dealers,  in  many  instances  even, 
were  unable  to  keep  demonstrators,  so 
insistent  were  buyers  for  immediate  de- 
livery. 

Does  not  that  situation  in  connection 
with  the  greater  value  of  the  car  this 
year,  indicate  that  a HUDSON  “33” 
can  be  had  only  by  those  who  act 
promptly? 

If  it  is  not  convenient  to  call  on  the 
dealer,  send  for  literature. 


See  the  Triangle  on  the  'Radiator 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

7061  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit 
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I What  You  May  Expect  in  The  Fruit=Grower 

I «■■■  ■■■■■  m 


for  the  Season  of  1911=1912 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER  for  the  season  of  1911-12  will  offer  more  for  the  consid- 
eration of  both  subscribers  and  advertisers  than  has  been  given  in  any  previous 
season.  This  September  edition  is  the  first  of  eight  of  the  finest  numbers  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  ever  printed,  each  one  to  be  enclosed  in  a handsome  two-color 
cover,  on  the  order  of  small  reproductions  shown  herewith. 

Each  of  these  editions  will  contain  special  articles  on  topics  of  more  than  usual 
interest  to  every  one  of  our  100,000  readers.  Advertisers  should  make  it  a point  to  be 
represented  in  each  number.  We  give  below  synopsis  of  the  editions  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  from  October,  1911,  to  April,  1912,  inclusive. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  line  of  matter  on  the  subjects  of  fruit  growing,  general 
farming,  poultry,  etc.,  each  edition  will  feature  the  topics  mentioned. 

OCTOBER,  1911:  HOME  BUILDING— An  issue  that  will 
feature  the  improvement  of  farm  homes,  with  discussion  of 
modern  devices  that  go  to  make  the  farm  home  more  com- 
fortable and  relieve  housework  of  much  of  its  labors. 
NOVEMBER,  1911:  ORCHARD  HEATING— Important  ar- 
ticles will  appear  in  this  issue  telling  of  experiences  in  sav- 
ing crops  in  orchards  and  gardens  from  untimely  frosts. 
The  principles  and  practice  of  frost  prevention  will  be  fully 
discussed. 

DECEMBER,  1911:  FRUIT  MARKETS — Here  will  be  stor- 
ies of  the  great  markets  of  the  country  with  individual 
stories  of  marketing  methods.  It  will  also  contain  other 
articles  of  timely  interest  for  the  orchardist  and  gardener. 
JANUARY,  1912:  SPRAYING  NUMBER  — One  of  the  most 
interesting  and  helpful  issues  of  the  year.  It  will  have 
stories  from  practical  fruit  men  and  professors  of  horticul- 
ture on  tJie  treatment  of  various  plant  diseases  and  insect 
pests. 

FEBRUARY,  1912:  GARDENING  AND  POULTRY— In  this 

issue  will  be  stories  of  individual  experiences  in  profitable 
gardening;  how  to  make  money  out  of  the  farm  garden; 
waste  places  made  profitable  with  a few  vegetables;  and 
stories  of  successful  commercial  gardens. 

MARCH,  1912:  SMALL  FRUITS — Strawberries,  raspberries 
and  other  small  fruits  will  receive  attention  in  this  issue, 
along  with  stories  of  the  results  several  growers  have  ob- 
tained from  their  plantations.  Important  articles  along 
other  lines  will  also  appear. 

APRIL,  1912:  FARM  AND  ORCHARD  MACHINERY— 

This  number  will  contain  discussions  of  improved  machines 
for  farm  and  orchard  work;  uses  of  the  gasoline  engine; 
application  of  engine  power  to  plows,  cultivators  and  or- 
chard sprayers,  and  adaptability  of  the  farmer’s  auto  truck. 

On  another  page  of  this  number  will  be  found  an  announcement  calling  for  articles  and 
photographs  on  various  topics  mentioned  in  the  editions  listed  above.  Our  readers  are  invited 
to  co-operate  with  us  in  making  these  numbers  of  the  greatest  value  to  all  concerned. 

Copy  for  advertising  should  be  in  this  office  by  the  20th  of  preceding  month  for  each  of 
the  editions  mentioned,  as  the  last  form  will  close  not  later  than  the  25th  of  the  preceding 
month,  so  that  each  issue  will  be  mailed  promptly  on  the  first. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  our  classified  department.  The  rate  is  4c  per  word,  cash  with 
order,  each  insertion.  Only  about  half  of  the  regular  display  rate,  and  readers  and  advertisers 
alike  can  use  this  department  to  good  advantage.  Editions  of  The  Fruit-Grower  last  season 
carried  as  much  as  three  solid  pages  of  this  classified  advertising,  and  results  generally  were 
good. 

As  evidence  that  The  Fruit-Grower  is  a result  getter  for  advertisers,  we  submit  the  fact 
that  The  Fruit-Grower  every  season  carries  more  advertising  than  any  other  farm  paper,  and 
these  up  to  date  advertisers  have  only  one  excuse  for  patronizing  our  columns — experience  has 
proven  to  them  that  The  Fruit-Grower  brings  results.  For  detailed  information  of  any  nature, 
address 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


Advertising 

Rates 

The  advertising  rates  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  are  the 

lowest  which  can  possibly  be 
made  consistent  with  service 
rendered,  50c  per  agate  line, 
or  $7.00  per  inch.  For  adver- 
tisements occupying  space  of 
quarter,  half  or  full  page  in 
any  one  edition,  we  quote  the 
following  special  rates: 

Quarter  Page  - $ 80.00 
Half  Page  - - - - 150.00 
Full  Page  - - - - 280.00 

These  large  space  rates  are 
based  on  a discount  of  20,  25 
and  30  per  cent  from  the  line 
rate  for  quarter,  half  and  full 
pages  respectively. 

Classified  advertisements, 
4c  per  word,  cash  with  order, 
each  insertion.  Not  less  than 
25  words  or  $1.00  per  month. 
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^ For  many  years  The  Fruit-Grower  has  been  receiving-  requests  from  its  readers  for  literature  on  the 

subject  of  gardening,  for  practically  everyone  interested  in  fruit  growing  is  also  interested  in  gar-  — - 

' dening.  In  order  to  give  both  old  and  new  subscribers  an  opportunity  to  secure  the  best  there  is — the  [ 

^ “last  word”  in  both  fruit  growing  and-  gardening,  we  have  made  arrangements  with  Doubleday,  Page 
& Company,  of  New  York,  to  make  this  remarkable  proposition  : 

We  offer  “The  Garden  Magazine,’’  and  their  latest  cloth-bound  book,  “Garden  Profits,”  in  connection  with  “The  Fruit-Growers 
Guide-Book,”  and  The  Fruit-Grower,  all  four  publications — regular  price  $4.50 — for  the  sum  of  $2.00,  provided  you  will  send  the  names 
of  three  or  more  friends  interested  in  fruit  growing  or  gardening. 


$4.50  value  for  $2.00 

This  is  the  greatest  bargain  in  a clubbing  offer  ever  placed  If  your  subscription  has  expired,  take  advantage  of  this  offer  and 

before  you.  It  is  open  to  every  reader  of  this  advertisement,  and  renew  for  another  year.  Even  if  your  subscription  is  paid  in  advance, 
we  ask  Fruit-Grower  readers  to  mention  this  offer  to  friends.  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  send  $2.00  and  secure  this  great  bargain. 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER— You  all  know  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  It  is  admitted  the  best  magazine  published  in  its 
field.  For  the  year  1912,  it  is  going  to  be  better,  and  of 
more  value  to  its  readers  than  ever  before.  Each  of  the 
next  eight  numbers  will  feature  special  topics  of  interest  to 
everyone  who  grows  fruit.  Subscription  price,  $1.00  a year. 

THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE — This  is  the  greatest  pub- 
lication in  existence  on  gardening.  It  concerns  itself  with 
the  “home  outdoors,”  the  little  garden,  the  flower  beds, 
with  all  that  makes  for  beautifying  home  surroundings.  It 
is  handsomely  printed  and  beautifully  illustrated,  and  con- 
tains timely  matter  on  all  subjects  per- 
taining to  gardening.  Subscription  $1.50 
a year. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWERS  GUIDE- 
J|KK  gw  BOOK— This  is  a practical,  up-to-the- 

minute  book  on  fruit  raising,  for  the 


commercial  orcliardist,  the  home  gardener,  or  the  student. 
It  is  handsomely  illustrated,  printed  on  high-grade 
paper;  substantially  bound  in  cloth,  and  contains  al- 
most 300  pages.  It  is  the  most  up  to  date,  handy 
reference  book  on  fruit  growing  ever  printed.  Con- 
tains boiled  down  essence  on  the  subject  of  fruit  £■ 
culture. 


Thousands  of  copies  of  this  book  have 
been  sold  at  the  regular  price,  $1.00. 

GARDEN  PROFITS — This  book  contains 
nearly  250  pages,  illustrated  and  attrac- 
tively bound  in  cloth.  It  tells  you  how  to 
be  successful  in  scientific  and  intensive 
garden  culture.  It  tells  how  one  man  made 
a profit  of  1,200  per  cent  from  his  garden. 

It  represents  the  experience  of  the  most 
successful  and  up-to-date  gardeners  in  the 
country.  Regular  price  ,$1.00. 


This  special  “Fruit  and  Garden  Club’’  offer  will  hold  good  for  a 
short  time  only,  so  send  in  your  order  at  once.  Send  remit- 
tance of  $2.00,  either  currency  or  money  order  and  the  two 
- books  will  be  mailed  immediately,  and  you  will  receive 
-v\  The  Fruit-Grower  and  The  Garden  Magazine  for  a 
y'VNV  year — a $4.50  value — for  only  $2.00.  It  is  a con- 

\\\\  dition  of  this  offer  that  you  send  the  names  of  /i 

Yy\ ..  \ three  or  more  friends  interested  in  fruit  or  f$ 
k\\\\i\  gardening.  Fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  /f'. 

If \ \\  \ send  today.  Do  it  NOW.  Address 


The  Fruit-Grower 

St.  Joseph,  A 
Missouri  a&Mm. 


COUPON. — The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph.  M* 

inclose  remittance  of  $2.00  and  names  of  3 fr 
interested  in  fruit  or  garden,  for  which  you  i 
send  me  two  cloth-bound  books.  “The  Fruit-‘> 
ers  Guide-Book'’  and  “Garden  Profits.”  a 1st? 
Fruit-Grower  and  The  Garden  Magazine  to  m: 
dress  for  one  year. 
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Plant  That  Orchard  This  Fall 


Fall  Planting  is  becoming  more  popular  each  season  as  experience  shows  its  advantages,  and  the  practice 
is  becoming  general.  As  soon  as  a tree  or  shrub  becomes  dormant  it  can  be  moved  from  one  place  to  another 
and  the  change  of  location  will  affect  it  little.  When  set  out  in  the  fall  bruised  roots  begin  immediately  to  heal 
and  callus  is  formed,  the  trees  recover  quickly  from  the  moving,  soon  become  firmly  established  and  with 
the  first  touch  of  spring  are  ready  to  go  into  business  for  themselves  in  a vigorous  way. 

Again,  the  ground  is  generally  in  better  condition  for  planting  in  the  fall  than  in  the  spring,  for 
much  spring  planting  is  done  when  the  ground  is  too  wet  for  best  results.  Perhaps  your  spring  will  be  two 
or  three  weeks  earlier.  In  this  case  your  trees  should  be  planted  earlier  than  the  date  you  have  ordered 
them  shipped.  If  your  trees  have  been  planted  in  the  fall  these  spring  delays  are  done  away  with. 

Below  we  quote  from  some  of  the  best  authorities  in  the  country  on  this  subject: 


J.  C.  Whitten,  Prof,  of  Horticulture,  Mo.  State  University. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Nurserymen  in  St. 
Louis,  Prof.  Whitten  read  a paper,  “Fall  vs.  Spring  Planting.”  We  condense 
some  of  the  main  points: 

“At  the  Experiment  Station  in  Columbia,  Mo.,  observations  have  been 
made  of  fall  and  spring  planted  trees.  Data  showing  actual  growth  of  apple 
trees  planted  the  last  two  seasons  has  been  recorded,  and  in  order  that  each 
might  be  so  handled  as  to  eliminate  other  factors,  many  precautions  were 
taken.  In  each  case  trees  were  selected  in  pairs,  as  nearly  alike  as  possible, 
until  twenty  pairs  were  selected.  One  of  each  pair  was  set  November  12; 
the  remaining  trees  were  planted  in  the  spring. 

“At  the  close  of  the  first  season  the  average  total  growth  of  all  new  limbs 
on  fall  planted  trees  was  243.7  inches  for  each  tree;  the  average  total  growth 
on  spring  planted  trees,  124  inches.  Growth  on  fall  planted  trees  almost 
doubled  that  of  the  trees  planted  in  the  spring.  We  found  that  new  root 
growth  begins  very  quickly  on  fall  planted  trees  and  callus  is  formed 
abundantly;  wherever  a large  root  was  cut  back  wounds  healed  quickly.  The 
forming  of  this  callus  and  the  abundant  new  root  growth  indicated  that  at  the 
time  of  transplanting,  the  plant  food  stored  within  the  trees  was  in  a con- 
dition to  be  utilized  at  points  needed  for  growth.  Evidently  root  growth  on 
fall  planted  trees  continues  later  into  the  winter  than  has  been  supposed; 
apparently  does  not  cease  until  the  ground  freezes  deep  enough  for  frost  to 
reach  the  roots. 


A.  T.  Erwin,  Prof,  of  Horticulture,  Iowa  State  College. 

Theoretically  autumn  affords  ideal  conditions  for  transplanting.  In  the 
fall,  soil  is  warmer  than  the  air.  This  condition  is  ideal  for  root  develop- 
ment, thus  assisting  the  newly  moved  tree  to  become  re-established. 


E.  J.  Wickson,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  California. 

Over  the  greater  area  of  this  state  fall  and  early  winter  planting  is 
superior  because  the  young  trees  speedily  take  root  and  establish  themselves, 
while  spring  planting  is  apt  to  bring  the  trees  into  the  dry  season  without 
having  had  an  opportunity  to  thus  fortify  itself. 


Frank  Femmons,  Madera  Co.,  California. 

In  all  sections  where  ground  does  not  freeze  to  a great  depth,  trees  are 
continually  drawing  more  or  less  nourishment  from  the  soil,  and  by  mid-winter 
the  roots  are  beginning  to  throw  out  feeding  rootlets  and  getting  ready  for  the 
early  spring  growth.  A tree  that  has  been  removed  from  the  nursery  has  re- 
ceived more  or  less  of  a shock;  if  it  is  replanted  early  the  young  tree  has  two 
or  three  months  in  which  to  get  its  root  system  established,  and  with  the  warm 
growing  spring  weather  is  ready  to  go  on  with  its  natural  growth. 


“Observations  made  of  spring  planted  trees  show  that  they  do  not  quickly 
begin  to  make  new  roots.  They  were  out  in  full  leaf  and  apparently  making 
good  progress  above  ground  before  new  root  growth  could  be  detected.  Root 
growth  did  not  begin  until  the  soil  was  quite  warm,  late  in  the  season — 
in  fact,  not  abundantly  until  June,  two  months  after  trees  were  planted.  Pairs 
of  trees  taken  up  each  month  during  the  summer  showed  that  fall  planted 
trees  had  much  larger  root  growth  than  those  planted  in  the  spring.  Obser- 
vations, other  than  those  recorded  here,  led  the  writer  to  believe  that  apple, 
pear,  hardy  plum  and  cherry  generally  do  better  in  Missouri  if  planted  in  the 
fall  than  in  the  spring.” 


Jno.  A.  Warder,  Author  “American  Pomology.” 

For  the  milder  latitudes  with  their  splendid  fall  weather,  comparative 
leisure,  and  the  soil  nearly  always  in  good  condition,  everything  invites 
us  to  plant  in  autumn. 


H.  E.  VanDetnan,  Ex-United  States  Pomologist. 

Over  a large  part  of  this  country  fall  planting  is  practicable.  The  ground 
is  usually  in  better  condition  and  the  wounds  on  the  roots  heal  and  rootlets 
are  formed  ready  for  growth  at  the  first  impulse  of  spring.  If  planting  can 
not  be  done  in  the  fall  for  any  reason  get  the  trees  and  heel  them  in  until 
early  spring,  then  they  will  be  on  hand  just  when  they  are  needed. 


M.  B.  Waite,  Pathologist  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

When  a nursery  tree  is  perfectly  dormant  and  has  shed  its  leaves,  or  is 
about  ready  to  go  into  its  dormant  condition,  it  is  ready  for  transplanting. 
In  fall  planting  a rapid  growth  during  the  mild  weather  of  mid-autumn  takes 
place  to  considerable  extent.  Especially  in  the  south,  trees  may  actually  be- 
come rooted,  and  the  wounds  heal  before  cold  weather  sets  in.  From  the 
standpoint  of  practical  management  fall  planting  has  many  advantages;  it  puts 
this  work  out  of  the  way  of  the  spring  rush,  when  there  is  more  work  on  the 
farm  than  can  be  turned  out.  When  the  planting  is  properly  done  and  the 
trees  are  not  injured  by  cold,  they  are  ready  to  start  into  growth  at  the 
beginning  of  spring,  often  before  it  is  possible  to  get  on  the  ground  for  spring 
planting.  Under  average  conditions,  therefore,  the  fall  planted  tree  will  live 
better  and  make  more  growth  than  the  spring  planted  tree. 


C.  A.  McCue,  Horticulturist,  New  Castle  Co.,  Del. 

It  is  a good  practice  to  do  as  much  fall  planting  as  possible. 


W.  H.  Harrison,  Virginia.  In  “Inland  Farmer.” 

Trees  set  out  in  the  fall  live  and  thrive  better  because  it  is  not  so  hot  and 
the  soil  is  generally  moist,  and  they  do  not  have  the  hot  sun  on  them  all  at 
once  before  they  take  root.  They  also  derive  benefit  from  the  early  spring 
rains  and  melting  snows.  By  spring  the  tree  is  ready  to  grow  off  rapidly. 


as  much  tall  planting  as  possible.  Our 
experience  is  that  a fall  planted  tree  does  at  least  50%  better  the  first  year  than 
one  planted  in  the  spring. 


E.  A.  Riehl,  Illinois  Experiment  Station. 

I prefer  fall  planting  and  do  all  I can  at  that  season. 


U.  P.  Hedrick,  New  York  Exp.  Station. 

Am  glad  you  are  urging  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  fall. 
Where  the  climate  permits,  fall  planting  is  preferable.  I have  always  taught 
that  there  is  a distinct  gain  in  planting  most  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  fall  unless 
the  climate  is  very  severe. 


C.  P.  Lewis,  Prof,  of  Hort.  and  Pomology,  Ore.  Agricultural  College. 

I urge  growers  of  west  and  south  Oregon,  west  of  the  Cascades,  to  plant 
in  the  fall.  Have  noticed  that  we  have  had  less  winter  killing  from  fall 
planting  than  from  spring  planting,  and  that  the  trees  take  hold  much  better 
when  planted  in  the  fall. 


E.  W.  Kirkpatrick,  Texas. 

In  a temperate  climate  fall  and  early  winter  are  the  best  time  to  plant 
trees.  At  this  time  the  tree  has  more  vitality,  the  soil  is  warmer,  and  in  better 
condition  to  settle  around  and  heal  the  broken  roots.  New  roots  form  early 
and  the  tree  becomes  more  strongly  anchored  and  prepared  to  pass  the  heat 
of  summer.  With  the  accumulating  advantages  the  tree  grows  larger,  is 
longer-lived,  produces  more  fruit  and  better  fruit. 


Stark  Delicious 


Each  year’s  record  adds  new  reasons  to  the  already  long  list  why  you  should  plant  Stark 
Delicious  in  preference  to  any  other  apple.  Everywhere  this  season  it  is  repeating  its 
unfailing  fruiting  record,  and  this  winter  the  markets  will  tell  the  same  story  of  wonderful 
and  a demand  that,  despite  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  loaded  trees,  will  not  be  one-tenth  supplied.  In  fact,  the 


prices,  _ _ _ „ 

markets  will  never  be  fully  supplied  with  Stark  Delicious,  no  matter  how  many  trees  may  be  planted,  for  people  will  buy  them  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  other  apple.  It  is  the  one  variety  with  which  we  have  never  been  able  to  find  a fault  in  either  tree  or  fruit. 
I here  are  other  good  ones,  of  course,  and  we  have  them,  but  when  any  one  asks  for  best  apple  we  name  Delicious,  and  so  does 
every  one  who  has  it  fruiting. 

The  demand  for  Delicious  trees  this  season  will  be  far  heavier  than  last  season  when  we  sold  the  product  of  a planting  of 
3,000,000  Stark  Delicious  trees.  I his  year  our  propagation  of  this  great  sort  has  increased  over  33  1-3%,  yet  we  will  not  have 
enough  to  supply  the  demand.  For,  from  every  apple  region  in  the  country,  are  coming,  with  every  mail,  inquiries  and  orders; 
wherever  in  bearing  it  is  the  one  variety  wanted. 

For  this  corning  fall  and  spring  our  general  stock  is  as  fine  as  we  ever  grew  and  our  propagation  includes  the  best 
varieties  only.  We  invite  correspondence;  we  want  to  talk  to  every  Fruit-Grower  reader  who  is  expecting  to  plant  an  orchard. 
We  have  in  these  great  blocks  just  what  you  want,  and  we  offer  trees  that  are  just  a little  bit  better  than  any  you  can  find  elsewhere. 
For  many,  many  years  Stark  1 rees  have  been  the  yard  stick  by  which  other  trees  are  measured.  Our  propagation  is  under  the 
supervision  of  men  who  have  made  the  growing  of  trees  their  life  work — men  with  the  “know-how.”  We  are  in  the  nursery 
business  to  stay,  and  will  be  here  when  your  trees  come  into  bearing,  just  as  anxious  to  see  you  satisfied  then  as  we  are  now.  Our 
record  of  over  80  successful  years  in  the  business  is  a guarantee  to  the  orchard  planter  that  means  something. 

Condensed  Stark  ear  Book  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printers  and  will  be  ready  for  you  about  September  5.  It 
will  be  mailed  free.  Write  for  it. 


Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  & Orchards  Co. 


Louisiana,  Missouri,  U.  S.  A.  Lock  Box  100. 
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HE  FARMERS’  AUTOMOBILE 

The  Automobile  a Creator  of  Good  Roads — 
Opens  Up  New  Markets — Saves  Time 

The  money  which  we  are  able  to  ac- 
cumulate from  the  sales  of  our  crops 
comes  from  the  profits,  and  the  vol- 
ume of  the  profits  is  directly  depend- 
ent on  the  cost  of  growing  the  crop 
and  the  selling  price.  One  factor 
which  we  as  farmers  are  prone  to 
overlook,  is  the  element  of  time  which 
is  involved  in  the  growing  of  any  crop 
and  its  transportation  to  market. 
Every  minute  of  the  working  day  of 
either  ourselves  or  our  employes  is 
worth  money.  Every  minute  which  is 
wasted,  either  by  loafing  or  doing  the 
job  in  a manner  that  consumes  too 
much  time,  results  in  increasing  the 
cost  of  that  particular  job. 

In  our  farm  work,  one  of  the  ways 
in  which  we  lose  a great  amount  of 
valuable  time,  comes  in  driving  to  and 
from  town.  I know  a lot  of  men  who 
have  spent  half  their  lives  in  driving 
back  and  forth  to  town.  Yet  they  are 
good  farmers,  and  when  at  work  in 
the  field  they  lose  not  a minute.  But 
the  heavy  loads  they  must  haul  to 
market,  over  rough  and  frequently  bad 
roads,  takes  a greater  number  .of 
hours  than  it  did  to  cultivate  the  crop 
while  it  was  growing. 

By  cutting  in  two  the  hours  these 
men  spend  on  the  road  would  result  in 
a wonderful  saving  in  the  expense,  by 
allowing  that  much  more  time  in  the  ' 
fields  taking  care  of  more  crops.  Some 
of  these  very  men  are  now  thinking 
very  seriously  about  means  of  reduc- 
ing the  hauling  expense  through  the 
promotion  of  interurban  trolley  lines, 
or  the  adoption  of  power  vehicles. 

The  automobile  is  coming  into  prom- 
inence with  surprising  rapidity  as  a 
time  and  labor  saving  machine  in 
farming;  and  the  time  is  certainly  not 
very  far  off  when  the  automobile  will 
constitute  one  of  the  most  necessary 
and  important  items  in  the  machinery 
equipment  of  a well  regulated  farm. 

Fruit  farmers  are  especially  in  need 
of  this  kind  of  machine  since  it  makes 
possible  quick  trips  with  loads  of  per- 
ishable fruit,  and  enables  one  to  reach 
the  consumer  with  a better  product 
than  is  possible  with  the  slower  trans- 
portation by  horse  and  wagon.  But 
this  is  only  one  of  the  advantages  of 
the  automobile.  Its  service  is  limited 
only  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  user.  It 
is  as  capable  of  performing  duties  as 
diversified  as  its  owner  is  of  applying 
it,  and  wherever  used,  it  results  in  the 
saving  of  time  and  getting  the  job 
done.  But  in  addition  to  its  working 
service,  there  is  the  other  feature  of 


increasing  the  circle  of  one’s  acquaint- 
ances and  making  it  possible  for  one 
to  get  more  pleasure  out  of  life. 

One  of  the  objects  of  this  number  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  is  to  point  out  some 
of  the  important  features  of  the  auto- 
mobile in  connection  with  farming, 
and  to  assist  its  readers  in  making 
the  purchase  of  a machine  that  will 
best  serve  their  purpose.  Every  farm 
home  should  have  a car  of  some  sort, 
if  nothing  more  than  a light,  inexpen- 
sive runabout  for  making  quick  trips 
to  town  and  for  little  pleasure  rides 
after  the  day’s  work  is  done.  The  use 
of  a car  for  a short  time  will  demon- 
strate the  many  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived, both  in  the  way  of  the  work 
that  the  machine  can  do  and  in  adding 


to  the  pleasure  of  the  family.  The 
following  article,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
C.  M.  Shultz,  tells  a few  of  the  many 
forms  of  service  to  be  obtained  from 
automobiles,  and  contains  some  good 
suggestions  in  the  purchase  of  a car, 
and  its  subsequent  management.  We 
believe  this  article  will  be  of  interest 
to  many  of  our  readers  who  are  just 
now  considering  the  purchase  of  an 
automobile. 

BROTHER  JONATHAN. 

it 

Signals  Advance  of  Civilization. 

The  flash  of  the  automobile  head- 
light on  the  country  road  is  as  sure  a 
sign  of  the  advancement  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  farmer  as  the  spraying  ma- 
chine and  the  silo.  It  signals  the  ad- 


vance of  civilization  and  is  the  beacon 
light  that  kindles  hope  in  the  breast  of 
the  farmer  boy  for  a better  life  and  a 
broader  outlook. 

It  lights  the  path  to  the  neighbor’s 
doorway,  annihilates  distance  between 
friends  and  neighbors,  opens  wide  the 
door  of  friendly  communication,  estab- 
lishes better  social  relations  generally 
and  provides  greater  ease  and  recrea- 
tion for  the  farmer  and  his  family. 

The  automobile  is  the  only  farm 
machine  that  adds  to  the  variety  of 
farm  life.  Every  other  only  adds  to  its 
monotony.  The  uses  of  the  auto  on 
the  farm  are  so  varied,  running  as 
they  do  the  whole  gamut  of  daily  life, 
from  the  severest  drudgery  to  the 
health-giving  pleasures  of  the  road 
that  it  is  now  recognized  as  the  most 
useful  and  highest  prized  machine  on 
the  farm. 

As  a working  tool  its  value  has  as 
yet  been  but  little  understood.  It-  is 
capable,  in  the  hands  of  a competent 
man,  to  do  the  work  of  many  helpers; 


doing  it  better  and  without  lagging, 
only  requiring  to  be  fed  sparingly  at 
intervals  and  at  a cost  of  one-third 
that  of  the  food  of  the  hired  man. 

Primarily,  the  auto  was  intended  as 
a thing  of  pleasure  solely.  Its  invent- 
ors had  no  other  idea  in  its  design, 
and  the  first  machines  were  built  for 
the  smooth  highway  of  the  parks  and 
for  city  streets.  Now  they  are  built 
to  stand  the  strain  of  rough  roads, 
gullies,  hills,  ploughed  fields  and  the 
pull  of  heavy  farm  machinery.  They 
are  capable  of  pulling  a bigger  load  on 
the  market  road  than  the  best  team  of 
horses  and  travel  at  a fifteen-an-hour 
to  twenty-mile  gait  all  day.  They  will 
travel  through  mud  that  baffles  any 
horse,  and  as  snow  breakers  they  have 


won  a place  equal  to  that  of  the  ox 
team  and  sled. 

A Creator  of  Good  Roads. 

The  auto  has  done  more  to  arouse 
practical  interest  in  good  country 
roads  than  all  the  literature  and  stump 
speeches  ever  uttered,  because  it  has 
brought  the  necessity  right  up  to  the 
man  himself.  He  does  not  invest 
from  $1,000  to  $3,000  in  a machine  to 
stand  idle  in  the  barn  half  the  year 
because  the  roads  are  too  bad  to  allow 
it  to  pass  over  them.  When  we  find 
both  business  and  pleasure  interfered 
with  we  become  consistent  advocates 
of  good  roads.  Before  the  auto  came 
along  we  were  content  to  put  up  with 
bad  roads  because  we  used  them  very 
little  for  pleasure. 

But  the  auto  has  opened  new  fields 
to  our  vision  and  to  those  of  us  who 
are  farmers  it  means  pleasure  of  a 
sort  we  never  before  have  known,  and 
having  possessed  ourselves  of  ma- 
chines, we  insist  that  the  public  high- 
ways at  once  be  put  in  condition  to 
enable  us  to  make  the  most  of  our  op- 
portunities. 

The  auto  is  the  outrunner  of  prog- 
ress on  the  farm.  It  will  supersede 
the  horse  as  a means  of  traction  just 
as  the  horse  superseded  the  ox. 

As  conditions  in  agriculture  improv- 
ed and  civilization  advanced  the  horse 
superseded  the  ox  as  a matter  of  ne- 
cessity, because  greater  speed  was 
demanded.  The  ox  became  too  slow 
and  was  turned  out  to  graze,  to  be 
converted  into  beef,  while  the  horse 
took  his  place  in  every  operation  re- 
quiring farm  power  not  supplied  by 
water  and  air.  As  a means  of  assist- 
ance in  promoting  farm  operations  the 
horse  is  a great  improvement  over  the 
slow  moving  ox,  and  for  nearly  300 
years  it  has  been  the  main  dependent 
of  the  farmer. 

Few  persons  ever  believed  the  horse 
would  be  superseded  as  traction  power 
on  the  farm,  and  when  the  automobile 
first  came  to  notice,  and  predictions 
were  made  that  it  would  take  the  place 
of  the  horse  to  a large  extent,  farm- 
ers generally  scoffed  at  the  idea.  But 
before  the  advent  of  the  automobile, 
farm  marketing  demanded  more  rapid 
transportation,  and  the  promoters  of 
trolley  lines,  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  this  field,  began  putting  out 
their  lines  in  all  directions  until  many 
sections  of  the  country  are  today  cov- 
ered as  a huge  net  by  the  shining  steel 
threads  of  the  trolley.  They  penetrate 
to  every  hamlet,  farm  house  and  town, 
bringing  friends  and  neighbors  into 
closer  communication,  reducing  to  a 
minimum  the  time  between  the  farm 
and  the  market,  providing  sure  and 
quick  transportation  in  all  seasons  and 
under  all  conditions  of  weather,  thus 
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adding  greatly  to  the  profit  of  the 
farmer  over  vast  areas. 

The  trolley  serves  well  the  purposes 
of  those  farmers  and  urban  dwellers 
who  live  within  easy  distance,  but  to 
those  not  so  fortunately  located,  a 
swifter  means  of  communication  was 
demanded,  and  here  the  way  for  the 
auto  was  opened.  The  farmer,  how- 
ever, did  not  at  first  welcome  this 
new  means  of  transportation.  On  the 
contrary,  he  set  his  face  against  it. 
The  glare  of  the  headlight  and  the 
honk  of  the  horn  frightened  his  horses 
while  driving  on  the  road.  It  made 
his  cattle  nervous  and  irritated  him 
by  its  appearance  of  arrogance  and 
impertinence.  Some  farm  papers 
waged  a vigorous  campaign  against 
the  auto  and  advocated  the  passage  of 
stringent  laws  to  regulate  it,  in  some 
cases  providing  for  a speed  limit  not 
exceeding  five  miles  an  hour  and  im- 


low cost  of  up-keep,  and  its  wonderful 
pleasure-giving  qualities,  combined  to 
render  it  the  ideal  farm  motive  power. 
It  supplies  every  need  for  those  desir- 
swift  [transportation  for  the  family, 
either  on  business  or  pleasure,  and  for 
the  light  produce  of  the  farm — fruits, 
eggs,  cream,  butter  and  the  like,  and  is 
even  qualified  to  run  light  machinery 
under  exceptional  circumstances. 

It  is  only  a short  time  since  the  in- 
ventors of  automobiles  gave  their  at- 
tention to  the  adaptability  of  the  auto 
for  hauling  produce.  The  demand  for 
pleasure  machines  was  so  tremendous 
and  insistent  that  every  energy  of  the 
inventors  was  bent  in  providing  more 
powerful  and  more  luxurious  cars,  and 
the  utmost  capacity  of  the  manufac- 
tories was  taxed  to  keep  up  with  these 
demands.  As  the  making  of  automo- 
biles progressed  and  the  business  be- 
came settled  on  a firmer  foundation, 


OPENS  UP  NEW  MARKETS 


posing  impossible  conditions  on  driv- 
ers and  owners. 

For  Rapid  Transportation. 

But  it  quickly  became  apparent  that 
the  auto  was  here  for  a definite  pur- 
pose, and  could  not  be  dislodged.  It 
supplied  a need  which  no  other  ma- 
chine had  been  able  to  even  approach 
and  its  utility,  ease  of  management, 

GET  POWER 

The  Supply  Comes  From  Food. 

If  you  get  power  from  food  why 
not  strive  to  get  all  the  power  we 
can?  That  is  only  possible  by  use 
of  skillfully  selected  food  that  exactly 
fits  the  requirements  of  the  body. 

Poor  fuel  makes  a poor  fire  and  a 
poor  fire  is  not  a good  steam  pro- 
ducer. 

“From  not  knowing  how  to  select 
the  right  food  to  fit  my  needs,  I suf- 
fered grievously  for  a long  time  from 
stomach  troubles,”  writes  a lady  from 
a little  town  in  Missouri. 

“It  seemed  as  if  I would  never  be 
able  to  find  out  the  sort  of  food  that 
was  best  for  me.  Hardly  anything 
that  I could  eat  would  stay  on  my 
stomach.  Every  attempt  gave  me 
heartburn  and  filled  my  stomach  with 
gas.  It  got  thinner  »and  thinner  until 
I literally  became  a living  skeleton  and 
in  time  was  compelled  to  keep  to  my 
bed. 

“A  few  months  ago  I was  persuaded 
to  try  Grape-Nuts  food,  and  it  had  such 
good  effect  from  the  very  beginning 
that  I have  kept  up  its  use  ever  since. 
I was  surprised  at  the  ease  with  which 
I digested  it.  It  proved  to  be  just  what 
I needed. 

“All  my  unpleasant  symptoms,  the 
heartburn,  the  inflated  feeling  which 
gave  me  so  much  pain  disappeared. 
My  weight  gradually  increased  from 
98  to  116  pounds,  my  figure  rounded 
out,  my  strength  came  back,  and  I 
am  now  able  to  do  my  housework  and 
enjoy  it.  Grape-Nuts  food  did  it.” 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

A ten  days’  trial  will  show  anyone 
some  facts  about  food. 

Read  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to 
Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  There’s  a'  reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest, 


and  after  the  demand  for  pleasure  cars 
became  partially  satisfied,  the  manu- 
facturers began  to  look  around  for 
other  fields. 

Great  Interest  in  Business  Autos. 

They  quickly  found  that  the  farm 
was  the  most  inviting,  and  at  once  in- 
ventive genius  was  directed  toward 
producing  a car  so  simple  in  construc- 
tion that  it  could  be  operated  by  any 
man  or  woman  who  had  the  common- 
est knowledge  of  mechanics,  so  pow- 
erful as  to  send  it  along  over  good 
roads  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  to  thirty 
miles  an  hour,  carrying  from  1,000 
pounds  to  a ton,  and  whose  cost  of 
operation  was  lower  than  that  of  a 
team  of  horses. 

Whether  this  type  of  car  has  reach- 
ed perfection,  time  alone  will  tell;  but 
that  it  has  produced  a machine  capa- 
ble of  performances  that  would  not 
have  been  believed,  even  ten  years 
ago,  is  daily  demonstrated.  Cars  are 
now  built  for  utility — to  stand  every 
demand  of  bad  roads  and  conditions 
unusual  for  the  city  car.  A good  type 
of  farm  car  now  costs  anywhere  from 
$350  for  a small,  sturdy  runabout,  up 
to  $2,500  for  a large  seven-passenger 
touring  car,  the  price  ranging  accord- 
ing to  its  size,  power  and  carrying 
capacity,  and  for  prices  between  these 
points  a car  can  be  obtained  that  will 
satisfy  every  demand  of  farm  work 
and  pleasure  riding. 

The  auto  quarters  distances.  Where 
a ten-mile  drive  with  a team  was  an 
important  event,  with  the  automobile 
it  is  nothing.  The  man  with  an  auto 
who  lives  ten  miles  from  town  is  on 
even  terms,  so  far  as  distance  and  time 
is  concerned,  with  his  neighbor  who 
lives  eight  miles  nearer,  but  uses 
horses  as  motive  power.  The  fruit 
grower  at  a distance  from  market  finds 
the  auto  of  inestimable  value.  In  or- 
der to  obtain  the  highest  prices  for  his 
fruit  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
delivered  as  soon  as  possible  after  it 
is  picked.  It  is  no  trick  at  all  to  make 
a ten-mile  run  in  an  auto  with  a load 
of  fruit  that  had  been  picked  in  the 
early  morning  and  deliver  it  cool  and 
fresh  at  the  station  or  store  in  about 
thirty  minutes. 

A Michigan  fruit  grower  writes  that 
his  farm  is  located  five  and  one-half 
miles  from  the  nearest  market  and 
shipping  point.  It  was  essential  for 
him  to  deliver  his  berries  at  the  sta- 


This  Car  for  $1,000 


(Price  Subject  to  Change  Without  Notice) 


Here  is  the  first 
attempt  to  sell  a 
high-grade  car  — 
roomy,  luxurious, 
speedy  and  power- 
ful— for  an  even- 
thousand  dollars. 

It  is  the  latest  de- 
sign of  Mr.  R.  E. 

Olds — the  finest  car 
which  this  famous 
factory  ever  sent 
out  from  its  doors. 

The  price  is  sub- 
ject to  change;  it 
may  be  impossible. 

We  count  that  this 
price  will  add  50 
per  cent  to  our  out- 
put without  added 
overhead  expense. 

If  it  does,  the  price  becomes  pos- 
sible— at  the  present  cost  of  mate- 
rials. If  we  find  it  impossible  we 
shall  later  advance  it.  For  we  never 
shall  skimp  on  any  part  of  this  car 
to  keep  the  price  at  $1,000. 

Every  Reo  agent  now  has  this 
car  on  exhibit.  Each  now  offers 
this  initial  price.  And  you  will  find 
no  car  under  $1,500  which  com- 
pares for  a moment  with  it. 

How  We  Did  It 

Year  after  year  we  have  constantly 
increased  our  output.  Part  by  part 
we  have  brought  the  Reo  car  to  per- 
fection. Gradually  each  important 
part  has  been  standardized,  and 
permanent  machinery  has  been 
adapted  to  it. 

Year  by  year  we  have  equipped 
ourselves  to  build  every  part  of  the 
car — to  cut  off  the  profits  of  parts- 
makers. 

All  the  costly  experiments  are 
ended  now.  The  expensive  changes 
have  all  been  made.  Our  machin- 
ery, dies,  jigs  and  tools  need  no 
more  alteration. 

Some  expensive  materials,  like 
tires  and  steel,  are  costing  less  than 
formerly.  Our  selling  cost  is  a great 
deal  less,  because  of  our  organization . 

We  have  enormous  capacity  and 


ouroutput  can  now 
be  increased  by 
half  with  no  extra 
cost  save  for  mate- 
rials and  labor. 

For  all  of  these, 
reasons,  the  time 
seems  at  hand  when 
a car  of  this  class 
can  be  sold  for 
$1,000.  And,  until 
further  notice,  we 
are  going  to  try  it. 

No  Skimping 
Whatever 

We  pledge  you 
our  word  that  in 
adopting  this  price 
we  have  not  skimp- 
ed the  car  in  the  slightest  particular. 
This  is  the  finest  model,  regardless 
of  price,  that  we  ever  turned  out 
from  our  factory. 

It  is  the  best  car  we  can  make. 
It  is  as  good  a car  as  any  man,  at 
any  price,  can  make. 

The  car  is  built  under  labora- 
tory supervision  of  the  most  scien- 
tific sort.  The  steel  for  each  part  is 
analyzed.  It  is  tested  for  tensile 
strength  and  for  hardness.  Nothing 
is  left  to  chance. 

The  gears  are  tested  in  a crush- 
ing machine,  to  withstand  a pressure 
of  27 ]/z  tons.  The  bearings  are  fitted 
with  the  best  roller  bearings  — the 
Timken  and  the  Hyatt  High-Duty. 
The  carburetor  is  adapted  to  the 
present  grades  of  gasoline. 

All  that  is  known  to  the  best  mod- 
ern practice  is  embodied  in  this  car. 
From  the  big  tires  and  wheels  down 
to  the  smallest  hidden  part,  we  are 
giving  you  better  than  necessary — 
the  very  best  we  know. 

Ask  for  Details 

On  this  car  we  publish  complete 
specifications.  We  state  every  mate- 
rial, every  feature,  every  detail  of 
the  mechanism.  We  do  this  to  help 
you  compare  this  car  with  the  high- 
est-priced cars  in  existence. 

Please  write  for  these  facts. 


The  new  Reo  “Thirty,” 
with  fore-door,  five-pas- 
senger tonneau.  Four 
4x4 -inch  cylinders — 
108-inch  wheel  base  — 
34  x 3 Yz  -inch  tires  — the 
best  of  magnetos.  Our 
latest  and  finest  creation 
— a roomy,  powerful, 
stunning  car — for  an 
even-thousand  dollars. 

Top  and  windshield 
not  included.  We  equip 
this  car  with  a Mohair 
Top  and  Slip  Cover,  a 
Mezger  Automatic  Wind- 
shield, a Speedometer 
and  a Gas  Tank — all  for 
$100  extra. 


R.  M.  Owen  & Co. 

General  Sales  Agents  for 

Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.  . 
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The  WINDMILL 


There  are  no  devices  requiring 


was  the  first  device  made  by  man  for  producing  power.  It 
will  be  the  last  hope  of  the  human  race.  When  all  other 
natural  resources  have  been  exhausted  the  windmill  will 
still  remain,  and  will  probably  furnish 

light,  heat  and  power  for  the  remnant  of  the  human  race.  In  the  interim,  between  the  beginning 
and  the  end  (where  we  now  are)  it  makes  a greater  return  to  the  people  in  proportion  to  its 
cost  than  any  other  machine.  It  does  more  cheaply,  and  with  less  attention,  the  thing 
which  it  is  fitted  to  do,  than  any  other  power. 

The  wind  blows  everywhere  and  is  free.  With  a windmill,  the  expense 
for  oil  and  repairs  is  the  only  one,  and  that  is  trifling.  An  engine  requires 
much  more  in  the  way  of  oil  and  repairs,  and  fuel  — which  is  the  great  expense 
— has  to  be  added. 

The  windmill  does  not  require  an  experienced  man  to  operate  it.  It  is  so  simple 
that  anyone  can  understand  its  workings. 

A well-made  windmill  is  a durable  machine.  The  driving  shaft  of  a windmill  runs 
only  about  one-fifth  as  fast  as  the  crank  shaft  of  an  engine  of  the  same  power.  A good 
windmill  will  outlast  several  engines  doing  the  same  amount  of  work. 

The  best  farmers,  everywhere,  use  windmills  generally  for  pumping  water.  In  every  | 
progressive  farming  community  the  windmill  is  the  most  conspicuous  object.  It  towers  above  most 
groups  of  farm  buildings. 

All  the  world  knows  that  the  Aermotor  Company  made  the  first  steel  windmills 
and  steel  towers,  and  made  the  steel  windmill  and  steel  tower  business.  It  is  believed  that, 
since  the  business  was  fairly  established,  it  has  made,  and  continues  to  make,  more  than  half 
the  world  s supply  of  windmills.  In  the  Aermotor  the  plan  of  back-gearing  was  first  introduced 
into  windmill  construction.  By  this  means  the  power  of  the  swiftly  running  wheel  is  utilized 
without  operating  the  pump  too  fast. 

The  peculiar  form  of  Aermotor  wheel,  which  gives  it  great  power,  also  enables 
it  to  run  in  the  lightest  breeze.  No  windmill  has  yet  been  made  which  equals  the  Aermotor  in 
its  light-running  qualities.  The  form  of  the  wheel  is  exactly  right. 

Simplicity  is  another  of  the  important  features  of  the  Aermotor.  There  are  no  complicated  parts  to  get  out  of  order, 
skillful  adjustment.  Every  part  is  solid,  substantial  and  durable. 

The  main  bearings  of  the  Aermotor  have  large  dust-proof  oil  pockets  which  afford  the  best  possible  means  of  lubrication.  The  other  bearings  have 
automatic  oil  cups. 

The  Aermotor  has  thoroughly  demonstrated  its  staying  qualities.  In  almost  any  community  Aermotors  can  be  found 
which  have  been  doing  duty  for  fifteen,  eighteen  or  twenty  years.  And  these  old  Aermotors  were  made  before  the  days  of  the  heavy  gears  and  the 
shaft-carrying  arms  which  are  easily  turned  in  their  sockets  so  as  to  give  new  and  perfect  bearings  for  the  shafts  in  case  they  have  become  worn  through 
overloading  or  neglect.  The  present  Aermotors  are  sure  to  be  more  durable  and  serviceable  than  the  earlier  ones. 

The  galvanizing  of  Aermotor  outfits  has  had  much  to  do  with  their  popularity.  Aermotor  galvanizing  is  real 
galvanizing.  It  is  the  best  that  can  be  done  and  will  last  a lifetime.  Aermotors  which  were 

galvanized  twenty  years  ago  are  as  good  as  ever.  — 7^  Stm 

The  Aermotor  Company  has  been  building  ter  the  ages.  T has  always  been  working  Smiling 

toward  the  building  up  of  a great  and  permanent  business.  It  has  succeed^  so  Aermotors  are  as  well 

known  in  South  America  and  South  Africa  as  in  the  United  State,  Dealeis  in  nc  ;or  goods  are  found  every- 
where. When  you  want  anything  in  the  Aermotor  line  you  can  get  it  and  get  1.  qu’.kly, 

AERMOTOR  PRICES  AND  POLICIES 

When  the  Aermotor  Company  commenced  the  manufacture  of  the  windmill,  it  reduced  the 
cost  of  wind  power  to  one-sixth  of  what  it  had  been.  It  advertised  its  prices.  It  made  the  best 
^ thing  that  could  be  made  and  at  the  lowest  price  at  which  it  could  be  made.  It  uses  no  traveling 
men.  It  made  so  good  an  article  that  one-half  the  world’s  business  came  to  it  and  stayed  with  it. 

It  is  doing  the  same  thing  with  the  gasoline  engine.  Where  one  goes  others  follow,  and  we  are 
turning  them  out  in  great  quantities,  to  the  delight  of  Aermotor  friends  everywhere.  We  could  send  smart  traveling  salesmen  to  see  you  and 
persuade  you  to  pay  $25  or  $50  more  for  a windmill  or  an  engine,  and  it  would  be  worth  it — not  to  you,  but  to  us.  But  there  are  plenty  of 
reading  and  thinking  men  who  prefer  to  save  their  own  time  and  money  and  deal  in  the  Aermotor  way. 

AERMOTOR  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Wherever  a windmil]  is  suitable  for  the  work,  an  Aermotor  furnishes  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory  power  for  pumping.  But  there  are 
some  places  where  a good  wind  exposure  cannot  be  had.  There  are  other  places  where  power  is  wanted  only  temporarily.  Sometimes  tenants  are  obliged  to 
supply  their  own  power  for  operating  the  pump  and  do  not  wish  to  put  up  a windmill  which  they  will  have  to  leave  behind  them  when  they  move.  To  supply 
the  demand  for  a pumping  power  for  such  cases  the  Aermotor  Company  makes  a gasoline  engine  which  can  be  attached  to  “any  old 
pump  ” in  thirty  minutes.  It  is  sold  complete  and  ready  to  connect  to  the  pump  for  $37.50,  F.  O.  B.  Chicago. 

For  ranch  purposes,  or  for  handling  large  quantities  of  water,  a heavy,  back-geared  pumping  engine  is  supplied 
for  $100.00,  all  complete,  ready  to  receive  the  well  fittings,  which  can  be  set  up  in  working  order  within  an  hour  after  it  is 
received.  It  is  capable  of  raising  sixty  barrels  pf  water  an  hour  to  an  elevation  of  one  hundred  feet. 

For  running  machinery,  the  Aermotor  Company  makes  a line  of  General  Purpose  Power  Engines.  The  2 H.  P. 
Hopper  Cooled  Engine  sells  for  $75.00,  4 H.  P.,  $125.00.  All  prices  are  F.  O.  B.  Chicago. 

These  engines  are  fitted  with  the  Aermotor  galvanized  steel  pulleys.  Who  ever  heard  of  a galvanized 
steel  pulley?  No  one.  Nor  did  anyone  ever  hear  of  a galvanized  steel  windmill,  or  steel  tower,  until  the  Aermotor  Company  pro- 
duced them.  These  galvanized  pulleys  are  sure  to  revolutionize  the  pulley  business.  They  are  light,  strong,  cannot  be  broken  and 
are  wonderfully  cheap.  A complete  set  of  seven  pulleys  for  a 2 H.  P.  engine  is  sold  for  only  $8.00.  A set  of  seven’  pul- 
leys  for  the  4 H.  P.  engine  sells  for  $11.90.  We  always  furnish  one  pulley  free  with 
each  power-  engine  ; but  to  anyone  thinking  of  buying  an  engine,  who  writes  us  within  one 
week  from  the  appearance  of  this  advertisement,  stating  in  what  paper  he  saw  it,  we  will 
furnish  free,  with  each  2 H.  P.  engine  or  larger,  $5.00  worth  of  pulleys  of  any  size  which 
you  may  select  for  either  engine  or  line  shaft,  provided  the  order  is  sent  in  before  January 
1st,  1912.  Pulleys  for  the  line  shaft  — being  used  where  they  are  protected  from  the 
weather  — are  not  galvanized. 

MAGNETO  FREE 

All  Aermotor  Power  Engines  are  fitted  with  a magneto 
free.  Batteries  are  not  used  with  these  engines.  You  have  no 
ignition  troubles  when  you  buy  Aermotor  Gasoline  Engines  fitted 
with  the  Aermotor  magneto.  We  don’t  believe  that  anyone 
who  once  sees  an  Aermotor  Engine  run  with  magneto  will  take 
any  other  engine  as  a gift.  For  full  particulars  write 

• * Z.4U  6 UU  M 

for  any  other  pulleys  Aermotor  Company  2516 w- i2th  street  Chicago 


The 
Aermotor 
has  been 
smiling  at 
the  breezes 
for  23 
years 
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tion  at  6 o’clock  in  the  morning.  When 
depending  upon  horses  this  required 
him  to  rise  at  4 o’clock  and  hustle  off 
for  town,  often  without  his  breakfast. 
He  says  he  did  not  so  much  mind  the 
early  rising  or  the  postponment  of  his 
breakfast  as  the  anxiety  as  to  whether 
he  would  be  in  time  for  the  train,  the 
urging  of  the  team  and  the  tiresome- 
ness of  the  ride. 

Last  year  this  man  bought  an  auto 
and  now  makes  daily  use  of  it  in  his 
farm  operations.  With  it  all  the  objec- 
tionable features  of  the  marketing  are 
done  away  with.  He  can  arise  at  the 
usual  hour,  enjoy  his  breakfast  with 
the  family,  and  make  the  run  to  the 
station  of  about  six  miles  in  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes.  He  has 
never  had  a break-down,  and  says  he 
is  under  no  anxiety  whatever  as  to  his 
ability  to  make  his  market  train  every 
morning  without  fail.  On  occasion  he 
makes  two  trips  in  the  morning,  carry- 
ing sometimes  seventy-five  cases  of 
berries  at  each  trip. 

Opens  New  Markets. 

The  market  gardener  and  the  fruit- 
grower finds  open  to  him  markets  in 
surrounding  towns  within  fifteen  miles 
or  such  a matter,  which  he  never  could 
have  reached  with  a team.  His  busi- 
ness operations,  therefore,  are  greatly 
enlarged  and  extended  and  he  can 
dispose  of  his  produce  direct  to  the 
consumer  at  retail  prices,  thereby  cut- 
ting out  the  middleman,  something  im-  | 
possible  before  the  auto  came  along. 
An  Illinois  farmer  who  lives  two  miles 
from  town,  delivers  milk  every  morn- 
ing in  quantities  of  not  less  than  one 
gallon  to  more  than  forty  private  cus- 
tomers. He  returns  home  in  time  for 
breakfast,  and  his  wife  then  drives  his 
daughter  to  school,  does  her  shopping 
for  the  day,  and  is  back  at  home  before 
10  o’clock. 

In  the  meantime  the  horses  on  the 
farm  have  been  at  work  without  inter- 
ruption and  without  loss  of  the  hired 
man’s  time.  This  farmer  says  he  never 
puts  a work  team  on  the  road  now,  ex- 
cept to  haul  loads  too  heavy  for  his 
automobile.  When  breaks  in  machin- 
ery come  at  harvest  time  and  repairs 
cannot  be  made  on  the  spot,  it  is  a sim- 
ple trick  to  take  the  broken  part  in 
the  automobile  a distance  of  two  to 
ten  miles  in  ten  to  thirty  minutes,  get 
a new  part,  or  after  the  broken  part  is 
repaired,  return  in  the  same  time.  He 
estimates  that  the  saving  of  the  time 
of  teams  and  men  by  the  use  of  the 
auto  on  the  road  for  various  purposes 
pays  the  interest  on  the  investment  in 
the  machine  two  or  three  times  over 
every  year. 

A Promoter  of  Sociability. 

But  the  greatest  advantage  of  the 
auto  on  the  farm  is  its  value  as  a pro- 
moter of  sociability.  It  is  the  joy  of 


the  women  folk.  It  banishes  loneliness 
and  promotes  companionship.  The 
women  of  the  farm  are  greater  suffer- 
ers from  loneliness  than  the  men.  The 
men  are  able  to  meet  neighbors  occa- 
sionally while  at  work  in  the  field  or 
on  the  road,  but  the  women  are  closely 
confined  by  their  duties  to  the  house 
and  are  debarred  from  visiting  friends 
and  neighbors  because  the  teams  can- 
not be  spared  from  the  field.  Isola- 
tion, with  its  consequent  loneliness 
and  discontent,  has  always  been  recog- 
nized as  the  most  disagreeable  feature 
of  farm  life. 

Keeps  the  Boys  on  the  Farm. 

Boys  and  girls  flee  from  this  loneli- 
ness and  are  swallowed  up  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  city,  and  the  parents 
themselves,  on  account  of  limited 
transportation  facilities,  do  not  have 
enough  business  and  social  intercourse 
with  the  outside  world. 

The  motor  car  has  changed  all  this. 
Over  night,  the  ten-mile  journey  over 
dusty  roads,  behind  plodding  farm 
horses  unused  to  the  road,  has  been 
transformed  in  a flash  into  a trip  of 
the  keenest  pleasure.  Evenly  balanced, 
on  strong  springs,  all  jolting  and  un- 
pleasant motion  eliminated  by  the  air- 
cushioned  tires.  Propelled  by  the 
power  of  a dozen  teams,  the  automo- 
bile glides  over  the  road  swift,  silently 
and  produces  exhilaration  and  a feel- 
ing of  comfort  and  satisfaction  that  is 
a revelation. 

The  mere  act  of  driving  a team  of 
horses  over  a dusty  or  rough  road  is 
a tiresome  job.  Constant  urging  of 
the  horses,  the  care  necessary  to  hold 
back  the  impatient  and  encourage  the 
laggard;  the  danger  of  hills,  gullies 
and  mud  holes,  constitute  an  ever- 
wearying  and  unsatisfactory  task. 

Driving  a motor  car  is  an  entirely 
different  proposition.  The  sense  of 
power  centered  in  the  driving  wheel, 
by  means  of  which  a mere  touch 
swerves  the  machine  from  one  side  to 
the  other;  the  pressure  of  the  foot 
upon  the  accelerator  or  the  brake, 
which  increases  or  diminishes  the  speed 
at  will;  the  “feel”  of  the  machine,  vi- 
brant with  concentrated  energy,  all 
combine  to  make  driving  a pleasure. 

Time  passes  unheeded  as  the  dis- 
tance is  covered.  One  never  tires  of 
managing  the  machine;  the  miles  fly 
by,  the  landscape  rises  into  view  and 
vanishes  in  a flash  as  the  road  slips 
like  a ribbon  under  the  wheels,  and 
the  journey  ends  without  fatigue. 

Saves  the  Horses. 

After  the  day’s  work,  and  the  tired 
horses  are  resting  in  their  stalls,  the 
auto  is  brought  out,  the  whole  family 
piles  in,  and  we  roll  away  from  the 
door,  along  the  quiet  lanes  to  stop  at 
the  door  of  a neighbor,  a relative  or 
distant  friend,  making  an  evening  of 
restful,  invigorating  pleasure. 


Chalmers  4 4 30"  Touring  Car, 
5-Passenger , — $1500 

f Including  magneto , Prest-O-Lite  tank , 
gas  lamps,  oil  lamps,  top,  windshield . 
ventilated  fore-doors , horn,  tools 


“Guaranteed  Sound” 


WHEN  you  go  to  a horse 
market,  ask  the  price  of 
a horse,  and  a reputable  dealer 
replies,  “$200  and  guaranteed 
sound,”  you  know  that  with 
this  statement  he  guarantees 
the  horse  to  have  good  eyes,  good 
ears,  good  hoofs,  sound  bones,  and 
to  be  free  of  disease. 

“Guaranteed  sound”  really  goes 
back  of  the  horse  as  he  stands  be- 
fore you,  to  the  sires  and  dams  that 
have  preceded  him  and  to  the  train- 
ing and  care  that  he  has  had. 

Every  Chalmers  car  is  guaranteed 
sound — guaranteed  in  every  part 
and  particle.  We  not  only  guaran- 
tee it  to  be  sound  the  day  it  is 
delivered ; we  guarantee  a sound 
record  behind  every  Chalmers  car 
preceeding  it;  we  guarantee  it  to 
keep  sound;  we  guarantee  service. 

The  Chalmers  car  is  a champion; 
a car  with  a pedigree.  A car  of 
performance — 15,000  satisfied  own- 
ers prove  this. 

It’s  when  you  get  down 
under  the  hood  to  the  heart 
of  things  that  the  Chalmers 
guarantee  means  most.  The 
Chalmers  motor  has  been 
the  wonder  of  the  automo- 
bile world  ever  since  this  car 
appeared  on  the  market;  such 


This  monogram  on  the 
radiator  stands  for  all 
jvu  can  ask  in  a motor  car 


remarkable  power  in  proportion  to 
weight,  such  smoothness  and  quiet- 
ness, such  reliability  and  economy 
had  never  been  known  before. 

The  Chalmers  “30”  this  year  is 
offered  fully  equipped,  for  $1500. 
Last  year  this  car  sold  for  $1750 
equipped  with  magneto,  gas  lamps, 
top  and  windshield. 

This  year,  refined,  and  improved 
in  every  possible  way,  with  thorough- 
ly ventilated  fore-door  bodies,  inside 
control,  magneto,  gas  lamps,  Prest- 
O-Lite  tank,  and  including  also 
Chalmers  mohair  top  and  windshield 
— $1500!  It  is  the  big  motor  car 
bargain  for  the  1912  season. 

Every  farmer  knows  that  it  is  best 
in  the  end  to  buy  good  machinery. 
It  is  worthwhile  to  pay  a little  extra 
price  in  order  to  be  certain  that  you 
get  a good  machine  in  the  first  place 
— one  guaranteed  by  a company 
able  to  make  good  every  promise. 

We  make  also  the  Chalmers 
“Thirty-six” — $1800 — a car  of  greater 
size  and  power,  including  Bosch  dual 
ignition,  self-starter.  Conti- 
nental demountable  rims 
and  many  other  high-grade 
features. 

A postal  card  will  bring 
you  our  new  catalog  and 
the  name  of  dealer  nearest 
you.  We  shall  be  very  glad 
to  hear  from  you. 


Qtalmers  Motor  Company.  Detroit,  Mich. 


An  hour’s  drive  brings  us  the  touch 
of  hands  and  sounds  of  voices  that 
otherwise  could  not  be  reached  in 
months.  These  social  excursions  not 
only  add  to  the  mental  enjoyment  and 
content  of  the  members  of  the  family, 
but  they  banish  “the  grouch,”  bring 
better  health,  and  keener  enjoyment 
of  all  that  is  worth  living  for  in  the 
country. 

It  draws  neighbors  into  closer  rela- 
tion; it  enables  women  and  children  to 


The  Spellman 
Skid  and  Track 


Change  from  skid  to  truck 
instantly  without  touching  a 
single  bolt.  The  most  marvel- 
ous and  convenient  device  for 
farmers  ever  invented.  Should 
be  on  every  farm  in  America. 

All  steel.  Weighs  40  pounds. 

Price  Iron  Wheels  $7.00 
Rubber  Tire  Wheels  5.10.00 


Address 

Holland 
Umbrella  & 
Specialty  Co., 
Holland,  Mich. 


....  IN  A LIFETIME 

is  often  enough  to  do  some  things. It’s  oft*n  enough 
to  buy  a wagon  if  you  buy  the  right  kind,  ih© 


QNCE 

is  often  er 
fn  hnv  n 


ELECTRIC 


HANDY 

WAGON 

lasts  that  long  under  ordinary  conditions.  First,  the  We 
ot  a wagon  depends  upon  the  wheels.  This  one  is 
equipped  with  our  Electric  Steel  Wheels,  with  stra  ght 
or  stagger  spokes  and  wide  tires.  Wheels  any  height 
from  24  to  60  in.  It  lasts  because  tires  can  t get  loose.  no 
re-setting,  hubs  can  t crack  or  spokes  become  loose,  iei 
loes  can’t  rot,  swell  or  dry  out.  Angle  steel  hounds. 

thousands  now  in  daily  use  . 

Don't  buv  a wagon  unlit  von  get  our  free  book,  ‘'Wheel 

H f flTKUl  WHEEL  CO.,  Box 6?  Quincy,  111. 

HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 

Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a sprln,/- 
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attend  social  celebrations,  parties  and 
entertainments  in  the  town  because 
time  and  distance  cut  no  figure.  All 
this  has  a certain  direct  influence  upon 
the  lives  of  women  and  children  as 
well  as  the  men,  and  turns  a life  which 
is  too  often  dull,  monotonous  and  un- 
interesting into  one  of  broader  scope, 
greater  interest  and  real  pleasure. 

Promotes  Social  Gatherings. 

Here  is  an  example:  In  a county  in 

southeastern  Iowa,  which  is  settled  by 
people  of  intelligence  and  culture, 
more  than  forty  automobiles  are  own- 
ed by  farmers.  Twenty  women,  all 
wives  of  farmers,  scattered  throughout 


the  county,  the  extreme  distance  be- 
tween the  families  being  eighteen 
miles,  organized  a mutual  society  for 
pleasure  by  giving  parties  at  each 
other’s  houses,  attending  weddings, 
birthday  anniversaries,  Christmas  and 
Thanksgiving  holidays,  and  visiting 
out-of-town  amusements  at  the  county 
seat. 

At  a single  one  of  the  gatherings,  at 
the  anniversary  of  the  oldest  couple  in 
the  county,  sixty-four  people  were  pres- 
ent and  everyone  came  in  an  automo- 
bile. Many  of  the  families  that  at- 
tended this  gathering  came  from  ten 
to  sixteen  miles,  and  a comparison  of 
notes  showed  that  the  longest  time 
consumed  and  the  longest  journey — 
that  of  fifteen  miles,  was  one  hour 
and  ten  minutes.  As  the  roads  over 
this  route  were  not  in  the  best  of  con- 
dition, it  would  have  required  four 
hours  to  accomplish  the  distance  by 

AT  THE  PARSONAGE 
Coffee  Runs  Riot  No  Longer. 


“Wife  and  I had  a serious  time  of 
it  while  we  were  coffee  drinkers. 

“She  had  gastritis,  headaches,  belch- 
ing and  would  have  periods  of  sick- 
ness, while  I secured  a daily  headache 
that  became  chronic. 

“We  naturally  sought  relief  by 
drugs  without  avail,  for  it  is  now  plain 
enough  that  no  drug  will  cure  the  dis- 
eases another  drug  (coffee)  sets  up, 
particularly  so  long  as  the  drug  which 
causes  the  trouble  is  continued. 

“Finally  we  thought  we  would  try 
leaving  off  coffee  and  using  Postum. 
I noticed  that  my  headaches  disap- 
peared like  magic  and  my  old  ‘trembly’ 
nervousness  left.  One  day  wife  said, 
‘Do  you  know  my  gastritis  has  gone?’ 

“One  can  hardly  realize  what  Pos- 
tum has  done  for  us. 

“Then  we  began  to  talk  to  others. 
Wife’s  father  and  mother  were  both 
coffee  drinkers  and  sufferers.  Their 
headaches  left  entirely  a short  time 
after  they  changed  from  coffee  to 
Postum. 

“I  began  to  enquire  among  my  par- 
ishioners and  found  to  my  astonish- 
ment that  numbers  of  them  use  Pos- 
tum in  place  of  coffee.  Many  of  the 
ministers  who  have  visited  our  par- 
sonage have  become  enthusiastic 
champions  of  Postum.”  Name  given 
by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Read  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to 
Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  There’s  a reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


team  and  four  hours  more  returning. 
Since  the  organization  of  this  social 
movement  the  desire  to  own  automo- 
biles has  spread,  until  it  is  now  esti- 
mated that  60  per  cent  of  all  the  farm- 
ers in  the  county  own  machines. 

The  Women  Can  Drive. 

A woman  writes:  “I  bought  an  au- 

tomobile as  an  investment,  not  only 
in  time  and  money  saving,  but  as  an 
investment  in  good  health.  The  sim- 
plicity of  the  modern  machine  makes 
it  easy  for  any  woman  of  practical 
sense  to  care  for.  In  fact  it  is  much 
easier  to  take  care  of  an  automobile 
than  a horse.  And  it  is  safer.  Very 


money  has  a greater  power  for  good 
than  the  mere  earning  of  interest,  and 
that  wisely  expended  it  may  be  made 
to  produce  more  comfort  and  happi- 
ness, we  see  that  it  opens  up  greater 
opportunities  of  usefulness  than  it 
could  ever  accomplish,  even  at  com- 
pound interest  a thousand  times. 

There  are  many  owners  of  automo- 
biles who  can  demonstrate  in  actual 
figures  that  as  a purely  economic 
proposition  the  farm  auto  pays.  He 
will  prove  to  you  that  a machine  will 
add  years  to  his  life,  and  if  properly 
cared  for,  will  save  in  time  and  dis- 
tance and  produce  in  health  and  social 


A PROMOTOR  OF  SOCIABILITY 

few  horses  are  to  be  trusted  in  the 
hands  of  a woman,  and  after  an  expe- 
rience of  a year  with  my  machine,  I 
can  say  that  it  is  under  my  perfect 
control.  I am  not  afraid  it  will  shy  at 
anything  along  the  road,  and  drop  me 
and  the  children  in  the  ditch.  It  can- 
not run  away,  because  the  brake  is  al- 
ways under  my  foot,  and  a touch  on 
the  lever  will  stop  it  stock  still  within 
twenty  feet. 

“As  a business  investment,  both  my 
husband  and  myself  recognize  its  great 
advantages,  because  the  distance  of 
five  miles  to  town,  which  formerly  re- 
quired more  than  an  hour  with  the 
horse,  is  covered  in  fourteen  minutes 
with  the  car.  I take  my  children  to 
town,  where  they  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  high  school,  music  lessons 
and  other  high-class  educational  in- 
struction. 

“Frequently  we  take  the  children 
and  run  into  town  in  the  evening  to  at- 
tend a theater  and  are  home  within 
twenty  minutes  after  the  curtain  is 
rung  down.  After  the  morning’s  work 
is  done,  I often  go  from  five  to  ten 
miles  to  visit  a neighbor  or  run  an 
errand,  easily  returning  in  time  to  get 
dinner. 

“It  is  now  a pleasure  to  go  to  church 
in  our  car.  My  husband  does  not  have 
to  hitch  up  the  team,  as  the  car  is  al- 
ways ready.  Fifteen  minutes  a day 
keeps  it  spotless  and  the  entire  family 
pile  in,  all  in  clean,  fresh  clothes,  and 
we  arrive  at  church  in  good  order  as 
quickly  and  in  as  great  comfort  as  our 
friends  who  live  in  town.  It  is  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction,  too,  to 
know  that  while  you  are  enjoying  the 
privilege  of  attending  church  and  re- 
ceiving the  benefit  of  the  trip  in  the 
sweet  country  air,  the  hard-worked 
horses  are  having  their  needed  Sunday 
rest. 

“I  do  not  think  it  is  a good  plan  to 
buy  a car  that  is  over-light,  although  a 
light  car  possesses  many  advantages. 
A heavy  car  will  run  easier,  is  less  li- 
able to  bounce  over  rough  roads  and 
is  not  so  liable  to  be  upset.  As  a rule 
the  lighter  cars  deteriorate  in  about 
the  same  proportion  as  the  big  cars, 
except  that  there  is  less  trouble  from 
tires  with  the  light  car.” 

There’s  Money  and  Comfort  in  It. 

Does  it  pay  to  own  an  automobile? 
The  reply  to  this  question  depends  in 
large  measure  upon  how  we  regard  the 
value  of  money.  If  we  figure  its  value 
solely  as  to  its  earning  power,  we  will 
probably  conclude  that  this  money 
could  be  invested  in  something  that 
would  bring  larger  cash  returns,  but 
one  takes  into  account  the  fact  that  ‘ 


pleasures  for  the  family  more  than  its 
cost  every  year. 

No  Cause  for  Alarm. 

Some  months  ago  a great  cry  was 
raised  that  the  farmers  of  the  West 
were  bankrupting  themselves  buying 
automobiles.  It  was  given  out  that  the 
bankers  had  become  alarmed  over  the 


Good  Light 

makes  night  work  easier. 
Rayo  lanterns  give  the 
most  light  possible  for 
the  oil  used. 

Rayo  Lanterns  Will 
not  blow  or  jar  out. 

They  are  easy  to  clean. 
Easy  to  fill  and  light. 
Made  to  stand  hard  wear. 

You  can  get  Rayo  Lan- 
terns in  various  sizes, 
finishes  and  styles.  Each 
is  the  best  you 
can  buy  of  its 
particular  kind. 

All  Rayo  lanterns  are 
equipped  with  selected  Rayo 
elobes,  clear,  red  or  green, 
as  desired,  and  wicks  are 
Inserted  in  the  burners, 
ready  to  light. 

Dealers  everywhere  ; or 
write  for  descriptive  circular 
direct  to  any  agency  of  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(Incorporated) 


DURYEA  BUGGYAUTS 

Seven  styles,  $600  to  $850.  The 
simplest  and  easiest  autos  made. 
Get  my  catalogue  and  see  for  your- 
self. 

C.  Y.  DURYEA.  READING.  PA. 


Drouth  Problem  Solved 


WITH 


CROSS  DYNAMITE 

The  ample  rains  of  fall,  winter  and  early  spring  may  be  drawn 
on  all  summer  by  storing  them  in  subsoil.  This  is  made  possible  by 
dynamiting  the  compact  subsoil  or  hardpan,  thus  creating  a water 
reservoir  and  making  available  fresh  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  calcium 
and  other  fertilizing  elements  now  useless.  October  is  the  time 
to  subsoil. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 

To  learn  how  progressive  farmers  are  using  dynamite  for  removing  stamps 
and  boulders,  planting  and  cultivating  fruit  trees,  regenerating  barren  soil, 
ditching,  draining,  excavating  and  road-making,  ask  for  “Farming  With 
Dynamite,  No.  36  ” 

E.  L DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  POWDER  CO. 

PIONEER  POWDER  MAKERS  OF  AMERICA 

WILMINGTON,  DEL.,  U.  S.  A. 


ESTABLISHED  1802 


Store  - keepers  wanted  in  every  town  and  village  to  take  and  forward  orders  for  dyna- 
mite and  blasting  supplies.  Not  necessary  to  carry  stock.  Large  sale  possibilities.  Write  at  onco 

for  our  Dealer’s  Proposition.  DUPONT  POWDER  CO..  DEPT.  36  WILMINGTON.  DEL. 


1-Qt.  E-Z  Seal  Jar 
FREE  for  the  Coupon 

i'lease  note— in  order  to  secure  free  jar  this  coupon 
must  be  preseuted  to  your  dealer  be  fore  October  1, 
1911,  with  blank  spaces  properly  filled  out. 
HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  CO., 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

This  is  to  certify,  That  I have  this  day  received  one 
“Atlas"  E-Z  Seal  Jar  Free  of  all  cost  and  without 
any  obligation  on  my  part.  This  is  the  first  coupon 
preseuted  by  any  member  of  my  family. 


Name 


Address 

TO  THE  DEALER:— Coupon  will  be  redeemed  at 
the  full  retail  price  by  your  jobber.  AH  coupons 
must  be  signed  bv  you  and  returned  before  Novem- 
ber 1.1911. 

DEALER  S CERTIFICATE.  This  is  to  certify, 
that  I gave  away  one  “Atlas’  E-Z  Seal  Jar  to  the 
person  whose  signature  appears  above. 


Dealer’s  Name..  .* 


Address. 


of  pride  to  be  up  and  doing,  and  Jo 
give  better  care  to  the  crops  than  was 
customary.  The  exhilaration  of  a ride 
after  the  day’s  work  is  finished;  tire 
feeling  of  restfulness  in  anticipation 
of  quick  and  easy  trips  to  town  to  at- 
tend to  business  or  the  theater  or 
church  give  an  air  of  confidence  to 
one,  and  really  serves  as  a stimulus  to 
work  harder  during  the  day. 

Illinois.  C.  M.  SHULTZ. 


Served  with  cream,  milk  or 
fruit — fresh  or  cooked. 

Crisp,  golden-brown  bits  of 
white  corn — delicious  and  whole- 
some— 

A flavour  that  appeals  to 
young  and  old. 

“The  Memory  Lingers” 
Sold  by  Grocers. 

Postum  Cereal  Company,  Limited, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 

Vw 


ticularly  well  built  in  every  part.  It 
should  be  heavy  enough  to  stand  the 
strain  of  rough  roads  under  a fair  load 
with  ease,  and  without  racking  itself 
to  pieces. 

A lighter  car  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  the  fruit  grower  and  the  poul- 
tryman  of  small  family,  because  his 
loads  are  lighter  and  these  farmers 
usually  live  closer  to  the  towns  than 
those  who  do  general  farming.  There 
are  many  standard  makes  of  cars,  all 
of  which  are  perfectly  reliable  as  to 
material  and  workmanship,  hut  they 
differ  greatly  in  ease  of  management 
and  capacity. 

- Look  to  the  engine  and  other  me- 
chanical equipment,  and  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  manufacturer.  The  axles 


a working  unit.  Where  one  has  not 
the  inclination  or  ability  to  look  after 
the  operation  and  care  of  the  machine, 
a farm  hand  with  sufficient  ability  can 
be  obtained  to  do  the  work,  and  at  but 
a slight  increase  in  wages  above  that 
which  are  ordinarily  paid. 

However,  judging  by  the  valuable 
service  of  the  automobile  as  a time 
saver,  a money  saver,  a source  of 
pleasure,  and  as  a means  of  “getting 
there  and  back”  in  a hurry,  any  of  us 
will  devise  means  r f running  it. 

The  automobile,  like  the  traction  en- 
gine, is  the  forerunner  of  better  farm- 
ing. It  increases  the  power  and  saves 
time  while  reducing  the  number  of 
hands  and  the  board  bill.  The  owner- 
ship of  a car  serves  to  give  one  a sort 
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extravagance  of  the  farmers  in  this  di- 
rection, and  had  refused  to  loan  money 
to  any  man  who  wanted  it  for  the  pur- 
pose o£  buying  a machine.  Figures 
were  arrayed  to  show  that  millions  of 
dollars  were  being  taken  out  of  the 
farming,  country  and  expended  on  au- 
tomobiles. While  there  was  some 
slight  truth  in  these  charges,  they 
were  gravely  overstated.  Whoever 
heard  of  a farmer  going  into  bank- 
ruptcy because  he  bought  an  automo- 
bile, and  who  ever  heard  of  a bank 
that  had  to  close  its  doors  because 
farmers  withdrew  their  money  for  this 
purpose? 

Although  there  are  no  statistics 
available  on  this  point  investigations 
made  by  interested  parties  when  the 
anti-farm  auto  agitation  was  at  its 
height  showed  pretty  conclusively  that 
the  number  of  farmers  who  borrow 


The  speculative  manufacturers  have 
been  pretty  well  shaken  out  of  the 
business,  and  those  men  who  realize 
the  vast  importance  of  the  future  and 
are  building,  not  for  the  trade  of  the 
day  alone,  but  for  years  to  come,  are 
taking  no  chances  by  putting  out  in- 
ferior cars.  Better  material,  better 
workmanship  and  greater  simplicity  in 
the  engines  and  working  parts  are  all 
going  into  the  modern  car. 

The  manufacture  of  automobiles  is 
now  one  of  the  most  important  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States.  Twelve 
years  ago  there  were  less  than  5,000 
automobiles  in  the  country;  today 
there  are  518,091  machines  of  all  kinds 
in  actual  use,  the  statistics  being  com- 
piled up  to  January  1,  1911.  No  reli- 
able estimate  as  to  the  total  number 
of  machines  that  were  manufactured 
this  year  are  available^  but  it  is  said 


should  be  strong  enough  to  carry  the 
maximum  load  without  over-strain  and 
the  construction  of  the  wheels  is  also 
a matter  of  vital  importance,  because 
upon  their  quality  depends  largely  the 
life  of  the  car. 

We  are  buying  better  cars  every 
year.  The  men  who  were  not  willing 
to  pay  over  a certain  price  for  a car 
three  years  ago,  after  having  experi- 
ence with  machines,  are  willing  to  pay 
several  hundred  dollars  more  to  get 
what  they  want. 

Learning  to  Run  It. 

For  some  people  the  mastery  of  a 
machine  on  the  road  and  the  care  of 
its  working  parts  is  a simple  trick. 
With  others  it  requires  more  time  to 
become  expert  drivers.  When  one 
buys  an  auto  he  is  instructed  by  the 
representative  of  the  manufacturer  as 
to  how  to  operate  the  car  He  is  also 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  MAKES  IT  POSSIBLE  FOR  THIS  WESTERN  FARMER  TO  OPERATE  HIS  RANCH  MORE 
PROFITABLY  THAN  WHEN  HE  DEPENDED  ON  HORSES 


money  with  which  to  buy  machines  is 
much  smaller  than  city  people  in  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  number  of  ma- 
chines sold. 

About  the  Price. 

While  the  prices  of  cars  are  con- 
stantly being  reduced,  the  quality  is  as 
steadily  being  improved.  You  can  buy 
just  as  good  a car  today  for  $1,800  as 
you  could  three  or  four  years  ago  for 
$2,500  or  even  $3,000.  The  cost  of  in- 
troducing automobiles- at  the  start  was 
tremendous,  but  now  they  are  so  well 
known  that  the  manufacturers  are  able 
to  put  some  of  the  money  they  have 
heretofore  spent  in  promotion  work 
into  the  material  of  their  cars.  The 
tendency  is  all  toward  better  and  sim- 
pler machines. 


A Large 

Package 


that  the  output  will  exceed  150,000. 

There  are  over  300  factories  engaged 
in  the  exclusive  manufacture  of  auto- 
mobiles, tires  and  other  accessories 
and  these  employ  more  than  100,000 
men  at  high  wages.  The  total  value 
of  all  the  automobiles  now  in  use  in 
the  United  States  is  estimated  in  ex- 
cess of  one  billion  dollars. 

What  Kind  of  Car? 

What  kind  of  car  is  best  adapted  to 
the  farm?  This  is  a question  every 
man  must  settle  for  himself.  The  man 
of  large  family,  on  a general  farm,  liv- 
ing in  a community  where  the  roads 
are  not  of  the  best,  will  need  a heavier 
car  than  the  man  who  has  nobody  but 
himself  and  his  wife  to  carry  about, 
and  who  lives  on  well  kept  highways. 
A car  to  hold  five  or  six  persons,  or 
half  a ton  of  produce,  needs  to  he  par- 


given  a few  steering  lessons  on  the 
road,  and  it  is  then  up  to  him  to  per- 
fect himself  as  a machinist  and  oper- 
ator. 

A driver  will  soon  come  to  know 
when  his  machine  is  in  perfect  run- 
ning order  and  to  detect  the  slightest 
irregularity  in  the  working  of  the  en- 
gine. He  can  only  learn  these  things, 
however,  by  actual  practice. 

But  the  experience  comes  quickly, 
and  one  is  then  able  to  handle  his  ma- 
chine under  any  and  all  conditions, 
while  the  care  of  the  machine,  and 
even  the  repairs  that  may  he  needed, 
are  not  always  difficult,  especially  for 
one  who  has  any  mechanical  ability. 

It  Is  a Good  Thing  to  Have. 

But  after  all,  the  running  and  han- 
dling of  a machine  is  the  least  impor- 
tant, so  far  as  serving  the  purpose  as 


is  the 

Faultless 
Fruit  Jar 

Habit  is  the  only  thing  that 
is  keeping  you  to  the  old- 
lashioned,  ordinary  Iruit  jar. 
Every  year  you  ve  put  up 
with  the  screw  top  kind  that 
gets  stuck  three  times  in  live. 
You  had  to  use  that  kind, 
until  lately — but  not  now. 
That  troublesome,  narrow- 
mouthed  Iruit  spoiler  is  a 
thing  ol  yesterday,  and  today 
it’s  the  all  gl  ass  convenient 

ATLAS 

E-Z 

SEAL 

Jar  lor  all  preserving  purposes. 
See  that  wide  mouth  ? It  takes 
uncut  Iruit  and  vegetables. 
Gives  you  all  the  flavor  and  all 
the  Ireshness  ol  summertime 
loods,  right  through  the  winter. 
Fruit  or  vegetables  can  t spoil, 
can’t  “work”  in  E-Z  Seal  Jars. 
Top  seals  air-tight  with  a finger- 
push — and  opens  as  easily.  It  s 
the  jar  i jou  ought  to  have. 
Sold  at  all  general  stores. 

Send  for  our  booklet  of 
Famous  Preserving  Rec- 
ipes. Tells  you  better 
ways  of  canning  and  pre- 
serving. No  charge  and 
glad  to  mail  it  to  you. 

BAZEL  ATLAS  GLASS  CO., 

Wheeling,  W,  Va. 
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Fruit-Grower  Readers 

Here  is  the  Car  You  Can  Afford  and  the  Car  That  Will  Enable 
You  to  Do  Five  Times  the  Work  With  One-Half  the  Help* 

CHEAP 
POWERFUL 
EFFICIENT 


V' 

;• 

i5S 


•/  ^ery 
V\  / Car 
v / Fully 

Guaranteed 


” MARKET  MOTOR  TRUCK  ™eI,del 

HA/fA/fFD  iT1 — ■L"1 1 Market  Car 

V71Y11V1  JCyiV V>l Ej  for  fruit  growers,  gardeners,  dairymen,  etc. 

—USE  FOR  A PLEASURE  AUTO  WHEN  THE  DAY’S  WORK  IS  OYER 


DESCRIPTIONS  AND 

Power — -Four-cylinder,  20  horsepower. 

Transmission — Friction  transmission,  giving  unlimited 
number  of  speeds.  Simplest  and  most  efficient 
transmission  known. 

Drive — Single  chain  from  friction  wheel  shaft  to  rear 

_ axle. 

Frame — Special  pressed  steel  construction,  heavily 
braced  and  reinforced. 

Springs — Semi-elliptic,  with  swinging  schackles,  very 
resilent  and  easy  riding. 

Wheel  Base — 96  inches. 

Front  Axle — Heavy  tubular  drop  pattern  with  special 
reinforced  steering  knuckles  and  arms. 

Rear  Axle — Center  chain  construction  with  live  axle 
and  large  differential.  Designed  for  freight  serv- 
ice. 

Wheelc — Twelve  spoke,  artillery  type;  size  spoke  1 % 
inches.  Large  ball  bearings  in  front  hubs. 


SPECIFICATIONS 

Tires — Goodyear  pneumatic,  32x3%. 

Brakes — Internal  expanding  on  rear  axles  operated  by 
pedal.  Friction  reverse  for  emergency. 

Steering — Worm  and  split  nut,  irreversible,  used  with 
drag  link  with  double  springs  in  both  ends,  espe- 
cially adapted  to  commercial  service. 

Weight — Without  load,  1,600  pounds. 

Capacity — 1,000  pounds. 

Color — Dark  blue  body  in  yellow  chassis  and  wheels. 

Equipment — Three  oil  lamps,  horn,  tools  and  wrenches. 

Motor — Four-cylinder  20  horsepower. 

Cooling — Thermo  syphon  water  system,  flat  tube  ver- 
tical flow  radiator  with  extra  large  reserve  tank. 

Lubrication — Splash  oiling  system,  with  improved 
gravity  feed  oiler  with  needle  valve  adjustment, 
operated  from  carburetor  control. 

Ignition — Bosch,  high  tension  magneto,  fixed  spark. 

Carburetor — Schebler. 


USE  THIS  FREE  COUPON 

FILL  OUT-PASTE  ON  BACK  OF  POSTAL 


COMMERCE  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

625  Penobscot  Building 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Send  me  your  catalog  and  full  particulars  re- 
garding your  market  motor  truck  and  pleasure 
auto. 


PRICE  ONLY  $800  COMPLETE 


Furnished  with  top  and  drop  eurtaius  at  slight  extra  charge. 

Fill  out  the  coupon,  paste  on  back  of  postal,  address  and  mail  today-don’t  wait,  you'll  be  interested-the  more  you  know  about  It  the  better  you'll  like  if 

COMMERCE  MOTOR  CAR  CO.  DETROIT,  MICH. 1 


Name 


Town 


R.  F.  D. 


State. 


RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 


BOUT  PEDI- 
GREED  STOCK 


Nurserymen  understand  what  is 
meant  by  “Pedigreed  Stock.”  They 
may  believe  in  it  or  they  may  not. 
There  has  been  a good  deal  of  discus- 
sion as  to  the  correctness  of  the  term 
“Pedigreed,”  as  applied  to  plants.  A 
“pedigreed”  animal  infers  known 
parentage  on  both  sides.  With  fruit 
trees  and  other  plants  the  female  par- 
ent is  often  known,  but  not  the  male, 
and  many  of  our  best  fruits  are  what 
is  known  as  chance  seedlings,  both 
parents  being  involved  in  obscurity. 
Moreover,  a flower  or  a fruit  (using 
the  term  “fruit”  commercially,  not 
scientifically)  may  be  pedigreed  in  the 
most  liberal  and  scientific  sense,  being 
bred  by  artificial  methods,  and  still 
be  worthless  so  far  as  any  economic 
or  commercial  value  may  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  term  “pedigreed,”  however,  im- 
plies exceptional  and  fixed  quality,  and 
that  is  what  we  desire;  no  other  name 
has  been  proposed,  except  “selected,” 
which  is  meaningless.  Pedigreed  stock 
is  simply  the  propagation  of  selected 
plants,  whether  hud  variants,  mutants, 
or  by  whatever  name  they  may  be 
known  by  scientists.  I will  not  enter 
into  a discussion  of  bud  variation,  or 
Mendel’s  theory  of  mutation,  hut 
merely  call  your  attention  to  the 
writings  of  Mendel,  Hugo  de  Vries, 
L.  H.  Bailey  and  others. 

There  is,  at  present  in  Southern 
California  a systematic  work  being 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  an 
expert  sent  out  by  Dr.  Galloway  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  segre- 
gate certain  individual  citrus  trees 
trees  which  have  made  a record  as  a 
quality  of  fruit,  good  hearing  habits 
and  general  vigor,  and  to  use  these 
trees  from  which  alone  to  propagate. 

The  leading  citrus  growers  believe 
in  bud  variation  and  its  propagation, 


or  perpetuation  by  budding  or  graft- 
ing, and  are  working  to  the  end  that 
their  orchards  may  he  improved  by 
breeding  up.  Some  growers  already 
are  budding  over  their  bearing  trees 
from  these  individual  specimens.  Such 
trees  will  surely  be  “pedigreed.”  An 
increasing  number  of  fruit  growers  all 
over  California  believe  in  pedigreed 
trees,  the  theory  and  practice  of 
selecting  individuals  from  which  to 
propagate  being  warmly  upheld  by 
Professor  F.  T.  Biolletti  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Sherman  of  Minnewawa  and  others. 
Occasionally  most  distinct  bud  varia- 
tions are  met  with,  or  sports,  which 
are  entitled  to  be  classitied  as  new 
varieties. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to 
this  variation,  or  individuality,  in  1882 
when  studying  particularly  what  we 
call  “French  Prune.”  I have  a water 
color  sketch,  made  at  that  time,  show- 
ing the  different  types  of  the  French 
Prune,  but  all  propagated  as  one. 
These  “types,”  or  variations  are  just 
as  fixed  now  as  twenty-five  years  ago, 
and  no  one  has  endeavored  to  segre- 
gate them  until  I commenced  this 
work  in  1905  by  propagating  only  from 
marked  individuals. 

But  the  question  arises,  “Does  it 
pay?”  And  this  question  is  paramount 
with  the  business  man.  Few  of  us 
can  afford  to  be  reformers  or  philan- 
thropists. It  pays,  in  theory,  to  sell 
good  goods  rather  than  poor  ones.  It 
pays,  ethically,  to  do  right  rather  than 
wrong.  It  pays,  to  some  extent,  by 
being  advertised  as  progressive,  or 
which  is  generally  the  case,  as  a 
crank.  I admit  that  this  is  its  best 
feature,  commercially. 

It  does  not  pay  when  the  majority 
of  planters,  encouraged  by  the  face- 
tious and  skeptical  attitude  of  some 
leading  horticultural  journals,  regard 
it  as  a dose  of  nurserymen’s  buncombe 
cr  species  of  humbuggery.  It  does  not 
pay  when  the  majority  of  planters 
take  little  or  no  interest  in  plant 
breeding,  and  even  decline  permission 


to  examine  and  mark  trees  for  buds. 
It  does  not  pay  whenever  the  planter 
who  professes  faith  in  pedigreed  stock 
refuses  absolutely  to  pay  one  cent 
more  for  such  trees,  although  that 
would  not  compensate  for  the  great 
added  expense  of  procuring  buds  from 
trees  entitled  to  be  called  “pedigreed.” 
LEONARD  COATES.  ~ 

(Read  before  convention  of  Pacific 
Coast  Association  of  Nurserymen,  San 
Jose.) 

it  it 

Brown  Rot  Conquered. 

Of  course  I realize  that  the  word 
conquered  is  a strong  one  to  use  since 
a test  of  five  years  or  longer  will  bet- 
ter tell  the  story,  but  anyhow  I am 
going  to  relate  my  experience  in 
utterly  subduing  the  brown  rot  on 
peaches  the  present  season.  Having 
found  that  bordeaux,  even  at  half 
strength,  is  very  injurious  to  peach 
leaves,  I tested  lime-sulphur  in  a small 
way  some  two  years  ago.  I could  see 
no  bad  leaf  injury  as  the  result,  though 
I used  a commercial  brand  of  the  mix- 
ture with  about  seven  pounds  to  fifty 
gallons  of  the  diluted  lime-sulphur 
added  just  as  I was  about  to  apply  the 
spray.  The  amount  of  commercial 
lime  sulphur  used  for  this  spraying 
was  one  part  to  thirty  parts  water. 
This  was  applied  to  the  peach  trees 
just  as  the  little  peaches  emerged 
from  the  shucks  so  the  peach  itself 
could  be  thoroughly  wet  with  the 
mist-like  spray. 

The  present  year  I tried  the  same 
trick  on  a larger  scale,  using  the  same 
proportion  of  lime-sulphur  which  was 
made  by  the  Rex  people,  and  the  same 
amount  of  fresh  lime  added,  both  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  more  plainly 
just  where  the  spray  had  hit  and  also 
to  reduce  the  burning  of  the  foliage 
so  far  as  possible.  One  barrel  of  bor- 
deaux was  used  as  a check  for  com- 
parison. I will  also  say  that  I used 
the  lime-sulphur  one  to  ten  for  leaf 
curl  and  San  Jose  scale  just  as  the 
buds  were  swelling  in  April. 


Now  as  to  results.  My  first  year’s 
trial  convinced  me  that  lime-sulphur 
as  a summer  spray  is  surely  as  safe 
as  bordeaux  and  was  apparently  about 
the  same  in  value  as  a fungicide.  The 
present  year  I discovered  that  I could 
easily  follow  the  trail  of  the  bordeaux 
since  every  tree  showed  the  usual  leaf 
injury,  whereas  practically  no  injury 
whatever  showed  where  the  lime-sul- 
phur had  been  used. 

Another  result  was  a very  fine  crop 
of  “Triumph”  peaches  that  came 
when  there  were  no  other  peaches  in 
market.  I expected  to  lose  half  or 
more  of  the  crop  of  this  variety  by 
brown  rot,  as  almost  always  happens, 
hut  I did  not  loose  ten  peaches.  Three 
little  trees  of  Triumphs  more  than 
paid  my  bill  for  spray  mixtures  and 
almost  paid  the  cost  of  application  as 
well. 

The  only  drawback  I found  in  using 
this  mixture  was  that  when  lime, 
either  fresh  or  nydrated,  was  put  in 
the  barrel  of  diluted  spray  mixture  I 
had  to  use  great  care  that  the  barrel 
was  absolutely  free  from  sediment, 
the  lime  strained  through  Yery  close 
cloth  and  the  pump  started  at  once  to 
mix  the  lime-sulphur  and  the  white- 
wash, else  a thick  sediment  would 
quickly  gather  at  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel  and  the  pump  refuse  to  work. 
In  the  case  of  the  summer  application 
no  such  trouble  appeared. 

As  a result  of  this  freedom  from  rot 
all  varieties  of  peaches  are  keeping  a 
long  time.  A.  F.  TENNEY. 


Plant 

Pedigreed 

Trees 

Read  our  advertisement  on  page 
32  of  this  issue. 

Winfield  Nursery  Co.,  Winfield,  Kansas 
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The  Price  of  Apples. 

Just  now,  as  is  usually  the  case  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  there  is  much 
speculation  as  to  the  price  that  should 
be  paid  for  apples.  Buyers,  as  usual, 
are  insisting  that  the  crop  is  larger 
than  for  many  years,  and  prices  should 
rule  low,  and  the  growers,  also  as 
usual,  are  claiming  the  crop  is  so 
short  that  high  prices  are  justified. 
And  there  you  are. 

Now,  as  has  been  remarked  every 
season  for  many  years,  it  is  not  the 
province  of  The  Fruit-Grower  to  advise 
anyone  what  price  should  be  paid  for 
apples.  It  is  our  purpose  merely  to 
gather  reliable  statistics  as  to  the  size 
of  the  probable  crop  to  be  harvested, 
and  then  let  those  interested  draw 
their  own  conclusions. 

Notwithstanding  the  claim  that  has 
been  made  of  an  unusually  heavy  apple 
crop,  our  reports  indicate  that  the  crop 
is  but  little  larger  than  that  of  last 
year.  The  government’s  crop  report 
also  indicates  that  this  is  so,  and  the 
latter  report  gives  the  condition  on 
August  1 at  53.9  per  cent,  as  against 
a ten-year  average  of  53  per  cent  of 
crop.  It  is  likely  that  this  estimate  is 
over,  rather  than  under,  for  many  of 
the  apples  in  the  middle  West  will  be 
undersize  on  account  of  the  dry 
weather.  The  trees  may  have  a full 
crop  of  fruit,  considering  the  number 
of  apples,  but  on  account  of  the  small 
size,  the  yield  may  not  be  up  to  what 
has  been  expected. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  as 
though  good  prices  for  apples  should 
prevail  this  fall — not  abnormally  high 
prices,  but  just  good,  fair  prices.  The 
only  discouraging  feature  is  that  gen- 
eral business  conditions  are  not  satis- 
factory, and  this  may  cause  prices  to 
rule  a trifle  lower  than  they  otherwise 
would.  High  prices  for  potatoes  and 
other  food  products  may  also  decrease 
the  supply  of  money  available  for  pur- 
chasing apples — for  many  of  our  people 
still  regard  the  king  of  fruits  as  more 
of  a luxury  than  as  a staple  article  of 
diet.  This  condition  may  also  work 
against  high  prices  for  apples,  but 
when  the  size  of  the  probable  yield  is 
compared  with  the  number  of  persons 
to  be  served,  it  still  seems  as  though 
apples  should  sell  well.  The  fruit  gen- 
erally promises  to  be  of  good  quality 
and  should  keep  well  in  storage,  so 
that  a long  season  of  marketing  the 
fruit  may  be  expected. 

Will  Keep  Out  the  Pests. 

A bill  will  be  introduced  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress  in  an  effort  to  se- 
cure national  legislation  to  keep  our 
new  and  dangerous  insect  pests  or 
plant  diseases  which  may  be  imported 
with  foreign  nursery  stock.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  bill  will  be  subject  to 
considerable  discussion  and  amend- 


ments before  it  becomes  a law,  as 
there  are  some  provisions  of  the  bill  as 
it  stands  which  are  not  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  nurserymen  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  de- 
signed along  much  the  same  lines  as 
the  bill  which  enables  the  exclusion 
of  imported  animals  affected  with  con- 
tagious diseases.  This  bill  is  intro- 
duced as  a result  of  the  recent  impor- 
tation of  several  plant  pests  which  are 
causing  immense  losses  to  farmers  and 
fruit  growers.  Among  these  pests,  the 
gypsy  moth  and  brown-tail  moth,  which 
have  been  liberated  in  this  country  on 
imported  nursery  stock,  have  already 
caused  an  immense  amount  of  damage 
in  the  New  England  states,  where  they 
have  obtained  the  strongest  foothold. 
However,  it  is  believed  that  these  same 
pests  have  been  widely  scattered 
through  several  states  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years,  and  that  it  is  but 
a matter  of  a short  time  until  they 
will  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

These  two  pests  are  regarded  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  the 
greatest  scourges  that  have  come  to 
us  from  foreign  countries,  being  even 
worse  than  the  San  Jose  scale.  In 
addition,  the  chestnut  trees  disease 
has  come  to  this  country,  and  is  leav- 
ing wreck  and  ruin  among  the  orna-  j 
mental  and  native  chestnut  trees  in 
the  Eastern  states.  Of  more  recent  in- 
troduction is  the  alfalfa  weeyil  which  ' 
has  obtained  a foothold  in  the  alfalfa 
districts  of  Utah,  and  which  is  proving 
the  greatest  pest  which  has  yet  attack- 
ed this  crop. 

It  is  to  prevent,  or  at  least  reduce 
the  further  introduction  and  to  guard 
against  the  dissemination  of  such 
new-comers  that  this  legislation  is  de- 
signed. It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped 
that  the  bill  will  prove  highly 
satisfactory  to  all  persons  con- 

cerned in  the  importation  of  for- 
I eigri  stock,  and  that  it  will  effec- 
tively bar  the  introduction  of  any  more 
plant  pests  than  we  now  have  to  de- 
stroy our  farm  crops,  fruit  and  forest 
trees  and  nursery  stock. 

•aj-J.  ^ 

The  Harvest  Season’s  Shows. 

It  will  be  but  a few  short  weeks  un- 
til the  opening  of  the  fair  season,  when 
the  county  and  state  fairs  will  glitter 
with  the  jingles  of  the  fakirs  and  en- 
tertain with  displays  of  fat  cattle  and 
hogs,  big  horses  and  fine  grain.  The 
land  shows  will  open  with  exhibits 
representing  all  of  the  grandeur  and 
allurement  of  country  life,  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  different  parts  of  the 
country  and  for  the  enlightenment  of 
the  visitors  at  the  show.  The  apple 
shows,  too,  wih  be  on  hand  with  King 
Apple  in  the  seat  of  honor  and  beside 


him  his  queen,  the  Peach,  and  accom- 
panied by  his  courtiers  and  other 
members  of  the  fruitman’s  world. 

We  are  witnessing  the  passing  of 
the  county  fair  as  it  is  now  being  con- 
ducted, with  its  catch-penny  shows  and 
horse  racing  contests  of  the  unfairest 
kind.  The  land  shows,  the  horse 
shows  and  apple  shows  mark  the  com- 
ing of  a new  idea  in  the  festivities  of 
the  autumn  season.  In  them  there  is 
education  and  fair  competition.  In 
them  the  central  idea  is  competition  in 
the  exhibits  and  the  education  along 
the  lines  of  improved  farming  meth- 
ods. But  these  features  are  furnished 
in  popular  and  entertaining  ways  so 
that  they  serve  their  purpose  without 
becoming  tiresome.  They  are  of  a 
class  that  works  for  the  betterment  of 
agriculture.  We  need  to  keep  them 
going  in  that  direction.  We  need  to 
help  them  along  and  improve  them  in 
the  upward  way,  rather  than  to  “im- 
prove” them  with  the  introduction  of 
too  much  of  the  cheap  sideshow  fea- 
tures. They  are  for  the  good  of  us  all. 

it  it 

Power  and  Prosperity. 

One  of  the  features  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  modern  agricultural  prac- 
tices is  that  of  the  adaptation  of  me- 
chanical power  to  all  possible  opera- 
tions. It  is  an  age  opening  into  the 
emanicipation  of  man  and  animal  pow- 
er from  the  drudgery  of  most  of  farm 
labor.  The  rural  telephone  system  has 
come  to  be  a matter  of  necessity,  and 
no  community  looks  upon  it  as  purely 
a curiosity  or  luxury.  The  riding 
plow  has  delivered  the  plowman  from 
the  miles  and  miles  of  walking  that 
had  to  be  done  but  a few  years  ago. 
And  now  comes  the  gasoline  engine, 
that  can  be  hitched  to  the  plows,  and 
relieves  both  man  and  horses  from  the 
hardest  work  and  greatest  drudgery  of 
all  of  the  world. 

The  gasoline  engine,  too,  develops 
the  power  for  pumping  water,  running 
the  lighting  system,  spray  pumps, 
threshing  engines,  milking  machines 
and  cream  separators.  It  is  taking  the 
place  of  the  muscle  of  man  and  ani- 
mals and  leaving  them  for  better  uses. 

But  in  addition,  engine  power  is  be- 
ing applied  more  and  more  to  trans- 
portation purposes.  With  the  coming 
of  the  automobile  has  arrived  the  one 
great  factor  that  will  mark  a great 
change  in  farming  practices  and  farm 
life  conditions.  It  is  the  eliminator  ol 
distances  and  promoter  of  sociability 
such  as  has  never  been  known  in  farm 
life. 

Trolley  lines  which  are  rapidly 
reaching  out  and  gathering  up  small 
communities  in  all  parts  of  the  country  j 
have  resulted  in  a great  help  and  pro- 
duced great  changes  for  the  better- 
ment of  rural  conditions  wherever  they 
extend.  With  the  automobile  one  is 
not  confined  to  certain  definite  lines 
of  travel,  but  may  wander  as  far  and 
wide  as  roads  extend. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  a convey- 
ance for  pleasure  purposes,  the  auto- 
mobile has  been  well  adapted  for  pur- 
poses of  transporting  loads  of  mer- 
chandise and  crops,  and  the  time  is 
certainly  not  far  away  when  fruit,  hay, 
grain  and  other  products  of  the  land 
will  be  carried  to  the  railroad  and  mar- 
ket in  power  vehicles  instead  of  by 
horse  and  wagon. 

This  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower  is  in- 
tended to  serve  .as  a mile-stone  in 
marking  this  advancement  of  farm 
progress.  It  is  a record  of  the  prog- 
ress made  in  the  adaptation  of  power 
vehicles  to  farm  purposes,  and  a look 
into  the  future  possibilities  for  the 
automobile  and  motor  truck. 

Meeting  of  Apple  Growers’  Congress. 

The  American  Apple  Growers’  Con- 
gress held  their  eighth  annual  meeting 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  August  22-23,  and 
had  a fairly  good  attendance.  Much 
disappointment  was  felt  because  of  the 
absence  of  Professor  Scott  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  who  was  to  present  the 
subject  of  the  lime-sulphur  spray,  and 
who  failed  to  attend  the  meeting.  Mr. 
Faurot,  of  the  Mountain  Grove  Experi- 
ment Station  gave  a very  interesting 
talk  on  the  same  subject  and  answered 


a long  line  of  questions  from  those 
present  who  were  seeking  information. 
Mr.  Faurot  is  recognized  as  an  author- 
ity on  the  subect  of  spraying. 

Professor  Watkins  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station  of  Illinois  also  gave  a 
very  able  talk  on  the  same  subject  and 
gave  many  valuable  suggestions  as  to 
the  mixing  and  handling  the  lime-sul- 
phur spray,  and  also  showed  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  this  and  the  bordeaux 
spray  in  general  use. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Stanton  of  Richview,  111.,, 
was  re-elected  president.  Mr.  Louis 
Erb  of  Cedar  Gap,  Mo.,  was  elected 
vice-president.  T.  C.  Wilson  of  Co- 
lumbia, Mo.,  was  elected  secretary; 
Wesley  Greene  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
treasurer,  and  L.  A.  Goodman  of  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  statistician. 

AUTO  OWNERS 

Can  derive  a big 
profit  by  handling  our 
line  of  high 
grade  tires, 
and  acces- 
sories at  low 
prices.  Ev- 
ery item  a 

trade  winner  and  fully  guaranteed.  You  can  save  your 
neighbors  a big  discount  and  make  a nice  profit  for 
yourself  and  obtain  your  own  tires  and  accessories  at 
wholesale.  We  want  a reliable  auto  owner  in  each  town, 
to  represent  us.  Write  today,  stating  make  of  your  car. 

A.  J.  STEPHENS  COMPANY, 

209-211  Hall  Building,  - - Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Apple  Boxes 

Pack  Your  Apples  in  Boxes  and  Make  More  Money. 

It  is  a v ell-known  fact  that  apples  packed  in  boxes 
Mill  bring  better  prices.  All  Western  and  Northwest- 
ern stuff  is  packed  in  this  manner.  We  are  headquar- 
ters for  apple  boxes,  and  will  furnish  the  proper  size 
and  kind  at  a price  which  will  interest  you.  Make 
arrangements  now.  We  will  sell  you  boxes  in  any 
amount  trom  carload  lots  down  to  a hundred.  Write 
us  today.  Wooden  Box  & Package  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Rocultc  T*1®1  is  what  you 
lYcMJlla  plant  nursery  stock 

for,  isn’t  it?  We  propagate 
only  off  stock  known  to  be  the 
genuine  sort,  and  of  individ  - 
ual  merit.  Our  free  48-page 
catalog  describes  our  methods 
of  doing  business,  has  a 
chapter  on  spraying  and  other 
valuable  information.  Send 
for  it  today. 

HOPEDALE  NURSERIES,. 

Drawer  M,  Hopedale,  III. 


Nulite  Gasoline  Table  Lamp 

A complete  Light  Plant,  weighing  7 lbs., 
portable,  absolutely  sale,  300  C.  P.  brilliant 
light,  one-third  cent  per  hour.  Saves  90 
per  cent  of  your  light  bill. 

Agents— Write  for  Special  Offer  on  com- 
plete line  of  gasoline  lights  and  systems. 
Over  200  different  styles.  Highest  quality. 
Lowest  prices.  Exclusive  territory  for  ca- 
pable town,  county  and  traveling  salesmen. 
72-page  illustrated  catalog  free.  Write  to- 
day. National  Stamping  & Electric  Wol^s. 
429  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


SATE  THE  TREES 

Kill  San  Jose  Scale,  Aphis,  White 
Fly,  etc.,  by  spraying  your  trees  with 

_’S  wWhalvOU 
_ Soap  No. 3 

Used^ind- endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept  of  Agriculture. 
Recommended  for  trees,  shrubs,  vines  a!1(I  Pla11*3* 
Write  for  valuable  booklet  or  Plant  Diseases. 
JAMES  GOOD.  Original  Maker, 

967  North  Front  Street.  Philadelphia. 
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Patented  Sept.  20,  1910 
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Price  $11,0F.  O.  B.  Hamilton,  Mont. 

See  ad  in  August  Fruit-Grower 

H.  PLAT!  & SONS,  COMO,  MONTANA 


LADDERS 


Original  and  only 
makers  of  the  Fa- 
mous and  Security 
Ladders.  Complete  stock;  prompt  ship- 
ments. Good  10-ft.  ladder,  $1.50.  If  deal- 
er can’t  supply  you,  write  us. 

The  GOSHEN  CHURN  & LADDER  CO., 
Goshen,  Indiana. 


Raspberry  Plants  For  Sale 

Fifty  thousand  plants.  Mostly  Cumber- 
land and  Kansas.  Write  for  prices. 

FRANK  B.  LINN 

Box  16.  Louisiana,  Mo. 

STRAWBERRY  PI,  A NTS 

Best  varieties  at  reasonable  prices.  Also  grape  vine  and 
other  fruits.  John  Lightfoot,  East  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Try  An  Ad  In  Our 
Classified  Department 

fIReaders  of  The  Fruit-Grower  will  find 
our  Classified  Department  of  great 

value  in  disposing  of  lands,  spraying 
machines,  live  stock,  poultry  or  any- 
thing you  might  have  for  sale  or  ex- 
change. Kate  is  only  4c  per  word  cash 
with  order,  each  insertion,  not  less  than 
25  words  in  each  .issue.  This  rate  is 
only  about  one-half  our  regular  display 
rate,  as  this  department  is  conducted 
mainly  for  the  benefit  and  information 
of  our  readers. 

Send  copy  for  an  ad  to  run  next 
month. 

The  Fruit-Grower.  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 
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PREFERRED 


IN  THE 


LEADING 


SPRAYER  FACTORY 

OF  AMERICA 


CUSHMAN  POWER  SPRAYER  CO. 


Our  Company  is  now  but  five  years  old  and 
yet  in  that  short  time  we  are  justly  entitled  to 
be  called  the  leading  sprayer  factory  of  Amer- 
ica, having  won  the  GOLD  MEDAL  for  two 
years  straight  at  the  National  Horticultural 
Congress.  This  record  and  the  superior  work 
of  our  sprayers  in  the  orchard  has  brought  a 
veritable  flood  of  orders,  far  beyond  our  ca- 
pacity. It  has  long  since  become  a question  of 
how  many  can  we  make  instead  of  how  many 
can  we  sell.  Hundreds  of  orchardists  were 
disappointed  last  year  in  not  getting  sprayers, 
and  even  with  our  proposed  large  increase  in 
our  capacity,  we  shall  without  doubt  have  to 
disappoint  many  more  this  year. 

Last  year — only  our  fifth  year — and  with 
very  inferior  manufacturing  arrangements,  we 
increased  our  business  nearly  50  per  cent  and 
made  a clear  gain  of  over  12  per  cent.  If  we 
had  had  sufficient  manufacturing  capacity  last 
year  we  could  easily  have  cleared  20  to  25%. 

Now  we  are  going  to  enlarge  our  manufac- 
turing capacity  for  1911-1912  and  go  after  the 
business  right.  We  are  going  to  start  this  by 
increasing  our  capital  stock,  so  as  to  have 
plenty  of  money  to  buy  everything  for  cash, 
properly  advertise  them  and  to  establish  agen- 
cies in  every  horticultural  section  of  America — 
then  we  can  literally  coin  money. 

We  could  place  all  the  stock  we  have  to  sell, 
with  brokers  and  speculators — but  we  would 
rather  place  this  stock  with  fruit  growers,  peo- 
ple who  are  interested  in  the  business  and 
whose  influence  as  members  of  the  company, 
will  be  worth  something  to  us — you  are  one  of 
them,  and  if  you  have  a little  money  to  spare 
and  want  to  invest  it  in  the  best  growing  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States  today,  buy  some  of 
our  7 per  cent  Preferred  Stock.  In  addition 
to  this  grand  safe  investment,  we  are  going  to 
give  every  purchaser  of  this  stock  within  the 
NEXT  60  DAYS,  a bonus  of  Common  Stock 
which  we  believe  will  net  you  even  more  than 
the  7 per  cent  on  your  investment,  so  alto- 
gether you  will  probably  get  an  annual  divi- 
dend of  15  to  20  per  cent. 


Remember— this  Extra  Common  Stock 
Bonus  is  Only  GOOD  FOR  60  DAYS 

Of  course  we  cannot  tell  you  all  in  this  small 
space.  We  believe  we  offer  you  the  best  invest- 
ment you  have  ever  had.  The  spraying  business 
is  growing  faster  than  any  other  business,  except 
possibly  the  automobile  business.  We  believe  the 
sprayer  business  can  be  made  just  as  profitable, 
because  as  you  know,  the  states  are  now  passing 
laws  requiring  spraying  which  is  not  true  of  auto- 
mobiles. We  have  the  start  of  all  others  in  mak- 
ing the  right  kind  of  machines  as  the  board  of 
judges  of  the  National  Horticultural  Congress 
have  said,  by  giving  us  the  GOLD  MEDAL  for 
the  last  two  years. 

We  want  you  to  fill  out  the  coupon,  write  your 
name  and  address  plainly  and  paste  on  the  back 


of  a postal  card,  address  and  mail  us  today — then 
we  will  tell  you  all  about  this  grand  investment. 
Don’t  delay — send  today — then  buy  while  the  dou- 
ble value  Free  Common  Stock  Bonus  can  be 
secured.  Write  right  now. 


CUSHMAN  POWER  SPRAYER  CO., 


Room  50,  Commercial  Block,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.: 


Send  me  your  Free  literature  and  full  information  regarding 
your  7 per  cent  Preferred  Stock,  and  Common  Stock  Bonus. 


Name > 

i i 


Room  50  Commercial  Block 


ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


It  is  understood  that  this  implies  no  obligation  to  buy. 


Grading  Rules  on  Fruit. 

The  Northwestern  Fruit  Exchange, 
Portland,  recently  adopted  the  follow- 
ing grading  rules  on  apples: 

Extra  Fancy — This  grade  consists  of 
well  formed  apples  only;  free  from  all 
insect  pests,  worm  holes,  stings,  scale, 
scab,  sun  scald,  dry  rot,  water  core, 
bruise,  limb  rub  or  skin  puncture.  All 
apples  heavily  coated  with  dirt  or 
spray  must  be  cleaned.  All  varieties 
of  apples  admitted  to  this  grade  shall 
be  well  matured  and  of  natural  color, 
characteristic  of  the  variety.  Spitzen- 
bergs,  Winesaps,  Jonathans,  Arkansas 
Blacks,  Ganos,  Lauvers  and  other  solid 
red  varieties  must  have  75  per  cent  of 
good  red  color.  Ben  Davis,  Rome 
Beauty,  Baldwin,  Wagener  and  other 
varieties  of  a similar  color  must  be  50 
per  cent  red.  Red  Cheek  Pippins  and 
Winter  Bananas  must  show  a red 
cheek. 

Standard — Apples  of  this  grade  must 
be  free  from  all  insect  pests,  worm 
holes,  scab,  sun  scald,  dry  rot,  water 
core,  bruise  or  skin  punctures.  Slight 
limb  rub  will  be  permitted.  All  varie- 
ties of  apples  admitted  to  this  grade 
shall  be  well  matured,  and  red  varie- 
ties must  show  some  red. 

Two  “C”  Grade — This  grade  shall  be 
made  up  of  merchantable  apples  not 
included  in  the  above  named  grades. 

It  is  not  intended  that  these  rules 
shall  be  observed  by  any  association 
with  whom  we  have  contracts,  except 
at  their  own  desire.  A number  of  these 
associations  have  already  decided  on 
some  basis  to  be  used  this  season,  and 
have  filed  copies  of  same  with  the  ex- 
change. All  sales  consummated  will 
be  In  strict  accordance  with  the  estab- 
lished grade  rules  of  the  associations 
for  whose  account  sale  is  made,  in  ef- 
fect at  the  time  the  fruit  is  offered  to 
the  trade. 


Dustless  House-Cleaning. 

If  there  is  any  woman  who  needs 
real  labor  savers  in  housekeeping  it  is 
the  farmer’s  wife.  This  is  particularly 
true  during  the  hot  summer  months, 
when  the  windows  and  doors  are  open, 
and  when  the  children  and  the  “hands” 


FURNITURE  AND  DRAPERIES  ARE  EASILY 
DUSTED  BY  A SUCTION  CLEANER. 

carry  in  a great  amount  of  dirt  on 
their  feet,  to  be  dropped  and  scattered 
over  the  floors  and  carpets.  Cleaning, 
sweeping  and  dusting,  in  addition  to 
the  thousand  other  things  that  the 
housewife  is  compelled  to  do,  makes 
the  work  anything  but  easy.  What  a 
boon  it  is  to  the  woman  who  must  care 
for  several  children,  tend  the  garden 
or  berry  patch,  the  chickens  and  cows, 
to  find  that  more  than  half  the  work 
of  cleaning  the  house  can  be  done  by 
a simple  piece  of  machinery. 

This  saving  in  the  work  of  sweeping, 
dusting  and  general  house  cleaning 
can  be  done  with  a suction  cleaner,  a 


little  machine  that  draws  the  dust  out 
of  the  carpets  and  cracks  through  a 
tube  and  leaves  it  in  a can  or  bag 
which  can  be  carried  out  doors  and 
emptied.  There  are  several  makes  of 
such  machines  on  the  market  now, 
some  of  them  are  operated  by  electric 
power,  and  many  of  them  by  hand. 
Those  which  are  propelled  by  electric- 
ity are,  of  course,  quite  expensive,  hut 
those  which  can  be  operated  by  hand 
can  be  bought  very  cheaply.  Of 
course,  the  first  cost  of  such  a device 
is  somewhat  of  an  outlay,  but  after 
one  has  used  it  for  a short  time,  the 
relief  which  comes  from  the  saving  in 
labor  more  than  offsets  the  first  cost. 

In  those  which  are  operated  by  hand 
it  gives  the  children  an  opportunity  to 
help,  as  it  is  really  fun  for  them.  Then 


A SUCTION  CLEANER  TAKES  UP  THE  DIET  i 


WITHOUT  EAISINU  A DUST 

the  lease  of  moving  the  suction  tube 
over  thei  carpets,  chairs  and  draperies 
is  far  less  work  than  sweeping  with 
a broom.  But  where  the  greatest  help 


in  the  suction  cleaner  comes,  is  in  do- 
ing away  entirely  with  the  dusting  that 
always  follows  the  broom.  There  is 
no  dust  with  the  suction  cleaner,  as 
the  dust  goes  up  the  tube  with  the  lint 
and  dirt. 

The  suction  cleaner  is  one  of  the 
greatest  burden-lifters  in  the  house- 
hold, and  takes  rank  along  with  the 
fireless  cooker,  electric  or  gas  light, 
water  system,  furnace  and  automobile, 
hut,  unlike  most  of  them,  the  cost  of 
the  suction  cleaner  is  so  small  any- 
body can  have  one. 

Spokane  District  Fruit  Growers’  As- 
sociation, composed  of  seventy  or- 
ehardists,  many  of  whom  irrigate  their 
lands,  was  organized  in  Spokane  on 
August  5 and  will  be  incorporated  at 
once.  The  trustees  are:  Daniel  Kline, 
Glenrose;  George  B.  Dresher,  Spo- 
kane; H.  W.  Greenberg,  Pleasant 
Prairie;  George  Hingston,  Mead;  Ed- 
ward N.  Robinson,  Arcadia;  W.  H. 
Stoneman,  Mead,  and  J.  Stanger,  Peone 
Prairie.  The  plan  is  to  co-operate  with 
the  Yakima  Valley  Fruit  Growers’  As- 
sociation and  the  use  of  its  facilities 
for  the  marketing  of  this  year’s  crop. 
No  trust,  pool  or  other  combination  is 
planned,  and  each  grower  will  retain 
his  identity  and  each  district  have  its 
local  brand.  George  Hingston  of 
Mead,  president  of  the  Spokane  County 
Horticultural  Society,  declares  the 
plan  is  the  most  feasible  that  has  yet 
been  presented.  Growers  in  the  Spo- 
kane district  expect  to  market  more 
than  700  cars  of  commercial  apples 
next  fall. 

There  is  a good  crop  of  fruit  in 
Michigan,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
10,000  cars  of  fruit  will  be  shipped 
from  that  State.  About  half  of  these 
will  be  peaches. 
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Hruning  apple 

TREES 

Many  seem  to  feel  utterly  at  sea 
when  it  comes  to  pruning  orchards. 
One  inquirer  says,  “It  is  easy  to  do  the 
cutting,  but  what  bothers  me  is  know- 
ing what  limbs  to  cut.”  Others  go 
ahead  in  a blundering  way,  and  fre- 
quently do  damage  instead  of  good  by 
not  understanding  the  principles  on 
which  correct  pruning  is  done. 

In  summer  pruning  of  bearing  apple 
trees,  the  operator  necessarily  re- 
moves with  the  trimmings  more  or 
less  healthy  foliage.  This  has  a check- 
ing effect  on  growth,  and  is  thought  to 
favor  fruit  production — that  is,  mod- 
erate and  judicious  pruning.  Much 
summer  pruning  and  loss  of  foliage,  of 
course,  would  be  weakening  ta  the 
tree,  unless  done  very  early  in  the 
season.  As  a rule  it  is  well  to  confine 
summer  pruning  to  weak,  dead,  or 
over-sliadowed  growth,  and  mostly 
smaller  limbs.  From  crowding,  or  over 
shadowing,  foliage  may  be  so  situated 
as  to  be  practically  useless — yes,  even 
in  the  nature  of  a parasitical  growth, 
drawing  on  the  strength  of  the  tree, 
and  the  work  of  healthy  functioning 
organs,  without  contributing  anything 
in  return.  The  removal  of  such  foli- 
age or  twigs  does  not  retard  or  weak- 
en the  tree,  but  actually  strengthens 
it,  and  means  more  nourishment  for 
the  remaining  parts.  The  apple  bears 
on  the  short,  rough,  more  or  less  zig- 
zag twigs,  called  fruit  spurs.  Don’t 
make  the  mistake  of  cutting  out  too 
many  of  these  on  the  score  of  looks. 
It  usually  takes  three  years  to  make 
a bearing  fruit  spur  in  the  case  of  the 
apple,  although  some  varieties  show  a 
tendency  to  produce  them  on  one- 
year  wood. 


We  announce  for  this  year 
the  largest  line  of 


Orchard 

Heaters 

ever  offered  and  of  a quality  of 
material  and  efficiency  of  opera- 
tion that  cannot  be  approached  by 
anything  in  this  line. 

It  is  a startling  fact  that  we  will 
give  the  growers  this  year  our  fa- 
mous Reservoir  Heater  with  the 
regulated  fire  in  both  3 and  6 gal- 
lon sizes.  These  two  sizes  provides 
the  grower  with  a class  of  pro- 
tection impossible  to  obtain  in  any 
other  class  of  construction  and 
prepares  him  to  meet  any  possible 
frost  condition. 

We  will  offer  also  our  round 
Competition  pot  in  both  1 and  3 gal- 
lon sizes.  This  type  of  heater 
which  has  a new  type  patented  top 
has  proven  its  worth  and  is  as  good 
a seam  pot  as  is  possible  to  make 
of  the  round  type,  and  noil-regulat- 
ed fire. 

We  want  reliable  agents  in  every 
section  of  the  country.  Our  line  is 
the  largest  and  best  and  an  agency 
is  a valuable  asset. 

Write  for  our  literature  and 
terms. 

Hamilton  Orchard  Heater  Co. 

GRAND  JUNCTION,  COLO. 


36  Weeks  Free  Tuition 

to  on©  from  each  county.  Hoard  and  room  $2.35  per 
week  I-tooks  rented.  Positions  secured.  Forty-seven 
Courses.  Opens  October  10. 

HUMBOLDT  COLLEGE,  . HUMBOLDT,  IOWA 


Engine  Buyer's  Guide 


rTlJ|S«'  Cppat  Rook  reveals  the  hidden  sources  of  strength  or  weakness  In  different 
sjicai  uuun  makes  of  gasoline  engines.  It  enables  any  man  who  think, 
for  himself  to  select  an  engine  wisely,  without  wasting  a dollar  in  disastrous  experiments. 
Explains  in  simple  language  the  difference  between  engines  of  various  types.  Gives  the 
results  of  our  long  experience  in  manufacturing  the  world-famous 

FULLER  & JOHNSON 
Double-Efficiency  Farm  Engine 

We  designed  the  first  successful  open  water-jacket  engine  and  have  introduced,  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. a score  of  engine  improvements  which  are  now  accepted  as  standard.  The  book  tells 

Why  Our  Little  "3-Horse”  Outclasses  Many  5-H.P.  Engines 


"Heading  Back." 

Heavy  pruning  and  the  removal  of 
large  limbs  (when  necessary)  should  ' 
be  left  for  the  dormant  season.  Then 
the  completed  growth  is  removed  with 
whatever  nourishment  is  stored  in  the 
branch  removed.  This  at  length  in- 
creases sap  pressure  in  the  remaining 
parts,  and  seems  to  stimulate  vigor  in 
the  remaining  parts,  and  new  growth. 
“Topping”  or  “heading  back”  weak, 
or  wayward  upper  limbs  is  not  essen- 
tially different  from  other  pruning.  It 
is  important  to  make  cuts  so  as  to 
leave  a strong  side  limb  just  beneath 
the  cut. 

As  far  as  mere  cutting  is  concerned 
pruning  may  be  done  any  month  ex- 
cept when  the  tissues  are  frozen. 
Trees  of  Ben  Davis  and  other  varieties 
which  are  inclined  to  bleed  from  the 
wounds,  are  best  pruned  in  August  or 
late  summer,  when  the  sap  is  moving 
less  freely.  Limbs  inclined  to  bleed 
are  likely  to  have  dark  or  blackish 
heart-wood,  and  some  of  the  larger 
roots  are  likely  diseased. 

It  is  sensible  to  make  the  wounds  in 
all  cases  on  a channel  of  sap  move- 
ment. That  means  cutting  close  and 
parallel  with  the  main  branch.  Ex- 
posed tissue  has  numerous  pores  or 
microscopic  openings  in  which  the 
spores,  or  “seeds”  of  fungus  disease 
may  lodge,  as  well  as  water  essential 
to  their  growth.  For  this  reason  a 
coat  of  waterproof  and  neutral  paint 
is  desirable  to  close  these  pores  and 
keep  out  water  while  nature  heals  the 
wound.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
young  trees  heal  over  wounds  more 
speedily  than  old  trees.  In  other  words 
trees  which  are  growing  more  actively 
are  apt  to  suffer  less  injury  from  care- 
less pruning  than  older  trees.  A wound 
an  inch  in  diameter  on  a young  tree 
may  heal  over  in  a year,  while  on  an 
older  tree  it  might  take  three  or  four 
years.  Here  is  a suggestion  in  regard 
to  painting  over  wounds  and  repeating 
the  coat  each  season  till  the  wounds 
are  healed  over.  In  this  climate  it  is 
desirable  to  paint  over  all  wounds 
above  a half  inch  in  diameter. 

Sun-Scald. 

Trees  in  the  Southwest  seem  espe- 
cially liable  to  injury  by  sun-scald.  On 
this  account  it  is  well  to  be  sure  that 
the  heads  are  not  opened  up  too  free- 
ly on  the  south  and  southwest  sides. 
Large  limbs  long  accustomed  to  shade 
are  very  liable  to  sun-scald  if  sudden- 
ly the  pruning  exposes  them  to  the 
hot  sunshine,  and  sudden  alternations 
of  freezing  and  thawing  of  winter.  ri  nis 
applies  to  the  trunks  also.  Water- 
sprouts  represent  merely  a surplus  of 
growth  energy,  and  sometimes  appear 
in  gaps  in  the  tree  top  where  it  is  de- 
sirable to  leave  and  nurse  them.  It  is 
only  a matter  of  about  three  years 
when  they  will  develop  fruit  spurs, 
and  become  bearing  branches,  like  the 
other  limbs. 

Some  pruning,  indeed  most  of  it,  is 
commonly  for  the  purpose  of  correct-! 
ing  bad  habits.  The  best  pruning  is 
that  which  leaves  no  bad  habits  to 
correct,  but  shapes  the  tree  right  from 
the  start  and  keeps  it  right  by  moder- 
ate attention  right  along. 

ERNEST  WALKER. 

Ark.  Exp.  Sta. 

That  Western  Tomato  Blight. 

I have  just  been  reading  what  Mr. 
Gill  of  Oregon  has  to  say  in  the 
August  number  about  Western  to- 
mato blight,  and  must  say  that  it  is 
caused  entirely  by  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere. 

From  my  own  experience  and  that 
of  others  I am  led  to  believe  that  it 
is  a bacterial  disease  which  may  be 
aggravated  by  a lack  of  moisture  in 
the  air,  to  a certain  extent,  but  prob- 
ably more  so  by  a lack  of  moisture  in 
the  ground.  But  to  prove  that  neither 
of  these  conditions,  nor  both  com- 
bined, is  the  sole  cause  of  the  blight, 
I will  cite  the  fact  that  the  tomato 
was  in  former  years  reared  to  per- 
fection in  the  Wenatchee,  Columbia 
and  other  valleys  of  the  Northwest, 
where  today  it  blights  very  badly. 
To  show  just  how  badly,  will  say: 


It  shows  how  science  and  skill  have  com- 
bined to  produce  engines  of  wondrous  power 
and  unlimited  durability.  How  even  our  little 
"3-Horse’’  does  more  than  many  engines 
rated  at  5 H.  P.  We  have  the  documentary 
evidence  to  prove  these  startling  statements. 
Fuller  & Johnson  Mfg.Co.  (Est.1840), 


Write  for  the  Free  Book  at  once  — then 
make  your  own  comparisons  and  act  accord- 
ingly. Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer  who 
has  Fuller  & Johnson  Engines  on  exhibition. 

If  interested  in  our  Farm  Pump  Engine,  ask 
for  special  Pump  Engine  Catalog  Address 
I)  M aukegan  St.,  MadlSOU,  Wls. 


EVER  PIINITIIRED  ? 


A BLESSING 
FOR  AUTO 
OWNERS 


Certainly! — it’s  the 
lot  of  all  autoists 
and  aggravating,  too. 
It  happens  just  when 
you  are  in  the  great- 
est hurry,  or  in  the 


dark  or  in  a muddy  place,  and  ruins  your  clothes 
“fixing  up.” 

Forget  puncture  troubles— laugh  at  ’em — use  a 

[National  Spare  Wheel 

it’s  always  ready  and  you  slip  it  on  and  speed 

| away — in  three  minutes.  No  soiled  clothes. 

Every  automobile  owner  should  car-  

ry  one — -adds  100  per  cent  pleasure 
— inexpensive.  Serfd  today. 

PRICES,  F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  Mich.: 

28x3,  30x3,  32x3 $10.00 

34x41/2,  36x4  !/2,  36x5,  30x3'/2, 

30x4,  32x3'/2,  32x4,  34x3'/2, 

34x4,  36x4  12.50 

Send  size  and  remittance  to 

National  Spare  Wheel  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Last  year  out  of  100  plants  set  out, 
less  than  half  a dozen  matured  fruit.  I 
They  were  planted  on  land  that  was 
new,  but  lacking  in  humus;  had  good 
cultivation,  but  little  water;  planted 
late;  variety,  Stone. 

This  season  we  put  out  some  400 
plants  in  loamy  soil,  containing  a plen- 
tiful supply  of  plant  food,  and  given 
good  cultivation.  With  the  setting  of 
the  first  clusters  of  fruit  aboat  five  per 
cent  of  the  plants  had  developed  well 
defined  cases  of  blight.  At  this  time 
half  of  the  patch  was  given  a thor- 
ough irrigation,  but  owing  to  the  press 
of  other  work  at  the  time,  the  balance 
of  the  planting  was  only  dry  culti- 
vated. , 

Now  for  results.  In  the  irrigated 
part  of  the  field  not  another  case  of 
blight  has  occurred  and  the  vines  are 
carrying  as  fine  a crop  of  tomatoes  as 
I ever  saw,  while  in  the  nonirrigated 
portion  blighting  has  continued  at 
about  the  same  rate.  Unaffected 
vines  seem  thrifty  but  are  maturing 
very  little  fruit.  We  planted  early  this 
season.  Varieties  planted,  Stone  and 
Clark’s  Early  Jewel.  I cannot  see 
that  either  one  of  these  varieties  is 
more  subject  to  the  blight  than  the 
other,  hut  I do  think  that  a blight  re- 
sistant strain  can  be  developed. 

In  the  meantime  plant  early  as  pos- 
sible; cultivate  and  irrigate  thor- 
oughly and  remove  all  vines  which 
show  symptoms  of  blight. 

I will  continue  this  experiment  and 
let  you  know  at  end  of  the  season  how 
it  turns  out.  J.  D.  YANCY. 

Washington. 

’Sji 

It  is  over  ten  years  now  since  I re- 
ceived my  first  number  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  and  have  taken  it  ever  since. 
But  I can  truthfully  say,  I have  not  re- 
ceived a dull  number  to  date.  I want 
to  also  compliment  you  on  the  im- 
provements you  have  made  in  these 
years.  As  I refer  to  some  of  the  older 
numbers,  sometimes  (having  a com- 
plete file  to  date),  I am  in  a position 
to  appreciate  your  efforts  for  the  im- 
provement of  your  paper. — N.  J.  Rausa, 
Alabama. 


OLYMPIC 

NATURE  NURSERY 

The  Forest  Conservatory.  Wild  Fruits,  Plants  and 
Flowers  Huckleberries.  Salmonberries.  Salalberries. 
Blackberries.  Raspberries,  Oregon  Grapes.  Rhododen- 
drons, Madronas,  Evergreens,  Maples.  Alders.  Ferns. 
Spireas,  Trilliums,  Twin  Flowers  and  Mosses.  Ten  small 
plants,  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  50  cents,  24  for  $1.00. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 

JOEL  SHOMAKER,  - NELLITA,  WASHINGTON 


CORN 


HARVESTER  with  Binder  Attach- 
ment cuts  and  throws  in  piles  on  har- 
vester or  winrow.  Man  and  horte  cuts 
and  shocks  equal  with  a com  Binder. 
Sold  in  even'  state.  Price,  $20  with 
Binder  Attachment.  S.  C.  MONTGOMERY,  of  Texa- 
line.  Tex.,  writes: — “The  harvester  has  proven  all  you 
claim  for  it.  With  the  assistance  of  one  man  cut  and 
bound  over  100  acres  of  Corn.  Kaffir  Com  and  Mali* 
last  year.”  Testimonials  and  catalog  free,  shewing  pic- 
tures of  harvester.  New  Process  Mfg.  Co.,  Salina,  Kan. 


TREES 


Two  Hundred  Thouund 
Lusty,  Healthy,  Mountain-Grown  Trees — June 
Buds  and  2-Yr.-0lds.  Elberta  and  all  leading 
Commercial  Varieties.  Write  for  Bargain  Prices. 
CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES 
801  Mission  Ridge,  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 


California  Colony  Homes 

Near  Sacramento— Good  neighbors.  Poultry  As- 
sociation. We  buy  and  sell  together.  Eggs  pay 
well.  Best  water,  cheap  wells,  no  floods,  no 
malaria;  oranges,  grapes,  all  fruits.  Acre  $75  to 
$100.  Terms.  Improved  lots. 


Route  2 


M.  E.  MARTIN 


Galt.  CaL 


apple  TREES 

1 Lj  fls  TWO  CENTS  AND  UP 

Millions  for  sale  to  Planters  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

No  agents.  Save  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  your  trees. 
Splendid  stock.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 

TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COMPANY 


Dept.  F. 


CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 


THE  FLAMING 
ORIENTAL  POPPY 

Postpaid  20  cents  each.  These  should  be 
planted  now.  Send  for  our  new  catalog 
of  hardy  flowers  for  fall  planting. 

C.  S.  Harrison’s  Select  Nursery  Company 

York,  Nebraska. 
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iii 

MORRISANIA 

— 

Notwithstanding  we  thinned  most 
varieties  of  apples  at  Morrisania  this 
season,  it  is  now  evident  that  we  did 
\ not  thin  some  trees  severely  enough. 
I don’t  think  the  failure  to  thin 
severely  enough  was  due  so  much  to 
lack  of  nerve  as  to  a failure  to  appre- 
ciate how  thick  the  apples  would  be 
when  they  got  larger.  Anyway,  our 
White  Winter  Pearmain  trees  are 
overloaded  in  most  cases  and  many 
Mammoth  Black  Twig  trees  that  were 
not  thinned  at  all  should  have  had  a 
good  part  of  their  fruit  removed. 

As  has  often  been  said,  it  takes  lots 
of  nerve  to  thin  apple  trees  properly, 
but  it  takes  more  than  this.  It  takes 
a man  who  can  look  far  enough  ahead 
to  see  how  close  together  the  apples 
will  hang  when  they  are  grown.  Most 
of  our  apples  will  make  the  “Fancy” 
size,  but  it  will  take  hustling  on  the 
part  of  some  of  them  to  make  up  for 
lost  time.  This  is  particularly  true 
with  the  Missouri  Pippins,  but  the 
late  date  at  which  they  were  pruned 
has  had  much  to  do  with  their  failure 
to  grow  big  enough. 

Last  spring  when  the  orchard  was 
pruned  the  Missouri  Pippins  were  left 
to  the  last  and  they  were  not  pruned 
until  June,  when  the  young  apples 

(were  perhaps  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter.  Then  the  trees  were  pruned 
severely,  but  of  course  a good  part  of 
the  growing  season  had  been  lost,  the 
trees  feeding  a lot  of  brush  with  plant 
food  which  should  have  gone  to  the 
apples. 

We  thought  of  pruning  late  and  by 
thinning  the  trees  the  apples  would 
make  size,  but  they  have  lost  so  much 
time  it  will  keep  them  hustling  to 
make  a diameter  of  two  and  a half 
inches.  It  is  very  evident  that  if 
trees  need  pruning  as  badly  as  those 
at  Morrisania  did  the  work  should  be 
done  before  growth  starts.  To  wait 
until  later  will  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  crop  of  the  present  season. 
Speaking  of  the  difference  between 


early  and  late  pruning,  we  have  | 
another  example  here  whicn  shows 
that  late  pruning,  where  trees  are 
carrying  too  much  wood,  will  not  be 
satisfactory.  There  is  an  old  apple 
orchard  here  at  Morrisania,  part  of  the 
trees  being  twenty  years  old,  and  a 
good  part  of  this  old  orchard  has  been 
sold.  Varieties  are  mixed,  Ben  Davis 
predominating.  The  trees  are  old  and 
had  not  been  pruned  for  many  years 
until  this  season.  As  a result,  they 
were  grown  up  with  brush  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  tree  and  most  of  the  ener- 
gies of  the  trees  were  devoted  to  tak- 
ing care  of  this  surplus  wood  growth. 

The  man  who  has  charge  of  this  or- 
chard started  to  prune  the  trees  last 
March,  but  before  he  was  more  than 
one-third  through  with  the  work  spring 
work  opened  and  he  quit  pruning.  All 
the  trees  had  an  enormous  bloom  and 
set  a heavy  crop — in  fact,  practically 
every  tree  set  about  four  times  as 
many  apples  as  should  have  been  per- 
mitted to  remain  on  the  tree. 

At  the  first  all  trees  seemed  to 
start  off  alike;  the  fruit  set  well  on 
all  trees,  and  for  a few  weeks  the 
apples  grew  fast  and  the  fruit  on  the 
unpruned  trees  seemed  as  large  as 
that  on  those  which  had  been  pruned. 
When  one  looked  at  the  greater  num- 
ber of  apples  on  the  unpruned  trees 
it  seemed  as  though  much  fruit  had 
been  wasted  by  cutting  off  any  of  the 
wood,  since  the  unpruned  trees  had  so 
many  more  apples,  and  they  seemed 
to  be  growing  just  as  rapidly. 

Shortly,  however,  there  came  a 
change,  and  the  apples  on  the  pruned 
trees  began  to  outgrow  the  others.  In 
a week  or  two  more  the  man  m charge 
of  the  orchard  saw  the  difference  and 
he  resumed  the  work  of  pruning.  Per- 
haps two  tree  rows  were  pruned  late 
l in  June,  and  then  press  of  other  work 
interferred  and  the  pruning  was  again 
discontinued. 

Now  there  are  trees  in  this  orchard 
which  were  pruned  in  March,  others 
which  were  pruned  in  June,  and  still 
others  which  were  not  pruned  at  all. 
And  perfect  stranger  can  go  among 
the  trees  and  select  those  which  were 
pruned  at  each  time.  The  trees  pruned 
in  March  have  a fine  crop  of  fine 


apples,  practically  all  of  which  are 
now  (August  15)  large  enough  to 
grade  “Fancy” — two  and  a half  inches 
in  diameter,  and  they  have  at,  least  six 
weeks  to  grow.  The  trees  pruned  in 
June  have  apples  not  nearly  so  large, 
but  still  they  are  considerably  larger 
than  the  apples  on  the  unpruned  trees. 
The  latter  are  very  small  and  will 
likely  never  make  the  size  required. 

When  the  owner  of  the  trees  saw 
the  great  difference  in  size  of  the  ap- 
ples he  thinned  the  unpruned  trees 
severely,  literally  covering  the  ground 
witli  tlie  fruit  removed,  but  it  was  too 
late;  the  damage  had  been  done  and 
the  crop  for  this  year  has  suffered 
greatly.  The  small  size  of  the  apples 
was  not  due  so  much  to  the  great  load 
of  fruit  the  trees  are  carrying  as  to 
the  fact  that  in  every  tree  there  is  a 
great  mass  of  wood  which  is  taking  all 
the  plant  food  that  can  be  provided. 
In  other  words,  the  trees  are  caring 
for  the  wood  growth  and  not  for  the 
apples. 

I wanted  to  get  a picture  of  these 
different  trees,  but  green  apples  do 
not  show  up  well  in  a picture,  and  be- 
sides, one  could  not  look  at  the  pic- 
ture and  tell  the  difference  in  size  of 
the  apples.  When  the  crop  is  har- 
vested, however,  I want  to  get  some 
accurate  figures  as  to  the  yield  from 
the  various  trees  and  the  percentage 
of  fruit  harvested  from  the  different 
trees  which  grades  “Fancy,”  “Choice,” 
and  the  percentage  too  small  for  any- 
iking  except  cider  apples.  The  object 
lesson  is  very  interesting  and  shows 
clearly  that  if  trees  have  gone  un- 
pruned as  long  as  ours  have  then  prun- 
ing should  be  done  early. 

it 

The  potato  crop  at  Morrisania  prom- 
ises to  be  a very  good  one,  where  the 
crop  was  planted  early.  We  have 
learned  quite  a little  about  potato 
growing  at  Morrisania  this  year. 
Those  who  have  purchased  tracts  at 
Morrisania  have  all  the  crop,  for  we 
did  not  plant  any  except  for  home  use. 
Potatoes  are  a fine  crop  to  grow 
among  young  fruit  trees,  but  when  one 
has  an  apple  crop  to  look  after  in  the 
fall  and  the  potatoes  are  ready  to  har- 


I vest  at  same  time  then  it  is  a different 
story.  Last  year  at  Morrisania  we 
had  a lot  of  potatoes  and  there  was  a 
conflict  between  potatoes  and  apples 
at  harvest  time.  This  year,  to  avoid 
that,  we  planted  only  a few  “spuds.” 

The  men  with  young  orchards,  how 
ever,  have  a good  acreage  and  the 
crop  generally  is  very  good,  from  ten 
to  twenty  fine  potatoes  being  found 
in  every  hill.  One  thing  they  have 
learned  this  year  is  that  potatoes 
should  be  planted  early  here — earlier 
than  any  of  them  had  supposed. 
Planted  early,  before  the  moisture 
from  the  snows  escape,  the  potatoes 
will  come  up  without  watering.  If 
planted  later  it  has  been  found  ad- 
visable to  irrigate  them  to  bring  them 
up.  I know  this  is  contrary  to  the 
teaching  of  all  the  old-time  potato 
growers  out  here,  and  certainly  sea- 
sons may  differ,  but  the  men  who 
waited  for  their  “spuds”  to  come  up  this 
season  without  watering  got  a very 
poor  stand,  except  in  cases  where  the 
seed  was  planted  before  the  spring 
moisture  got  away. 

Messrs.  Erickson  and  Seely  of  Iowa 
have  about  fifty  acres  of  Morrisania 
land  and  this  season  put  a good  man, 
Mr.  A.  N.  Linder,  in  charge  of  it.  Mr. 
Linder  planted  potatoes  among  young 
fruit  trees  on  twenty-five  acres  of 
land.  Since  he  loses  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  land  on  account  of  the 
young  trees,  he  has  what  would  be 
about  eighteen  acres  of  potatoes  if 
planted  solid.  After  the  potatoes  were 
planted  Mr.  Linder  waited  for  them  to 
come  up,  and  when  they  hesitated  he 
watered  them,  all  but  one  acre,  which 
was  left  unwatered,  to  see  what  the 
difference  would  be. 

The  difference  is  very  marked.  The 
potatoes  which  were  watered  have 
practically  a perfect  stand  and  a very 
fine  crop.  The  acre  which  was  left 
unwatered  has  not  to  exceed  half  a 
stand,  and  while  the  crop  is  good,  half 
the  yield  has  been  lost  on  account  „f 
the  fewer  number  of  plants. 

Now  there  may  be  seasons  when  it 
is  not  necessary  to  water  potatoes  to 
bring  them  up,  but  certainly  the 
present  season  is  not  one  of  them. 
Small  grains,  however,  should  be 
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planted  just  as  soon  as  possible  in  i 
spring  and  there  will  usually  be 
enough  moisture  in  the  soil  to  bring 
them  up. 

The  potato  crop  of  Messrs.  Erickson 
and  Seely  is  being  watched  with  much 
interest.  It  is  now  believed  that  the 
yield  will  be  at  least  200  sacks  of 
100  pounds  each  per  acre,  and  some 
estimates  are  for  as  much  as  300 
sacks— this  is  counting  the  acreage  at 
eighteen  acres,  planted  solidly  to  po- 
tatoes. A conservative  estimate  is 
that  the  yield  will  be  from  300  to  400 
bushels  per  acre,  anyway,  and  Mr. 
Seely  recently  told  me  he  had  been 
offered  $1.50  a bushel  for  three  car- 
loads of  these  potatoes,  delivery  to 
be  made  at  digging  time. 

This  is  a mighty  fine  price  for  a 
heavy  yield  of  potatoes,  and  if  all 
turns  out  as  now  indicated,  these  gen- 
tlemen will  more  than  pay  for  their 
land  with  the  proceeds  from  this  sea- 
son’s crop  alone. 

It  seems  as  though  there  are  others 
who  are  considering  the  advisability 
of  growing  more  White  Winter  Pear- 
main  apples  in  this  section,  and  per- 
haps this  variety  is  going  to  have  a 
little  boom  of  its  own.  I have  a letter 
from  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  a Fruit-Grower 
subscriber  living  at  Clifton,  Col.,  in 
which  he  says: 

“I  was  more  than  interested  in  your 
recent  comments  in  The  Fruit-Grower 
regarding  the  White  Winter  Pearmain 
apple  as  grown  at  Morrisania  and 
thoroughly  indorse  your  remarks  as  to 
the  vigor  of  this  tree  and  the  quality 
of  its  fruit.  I find  there  is  the  same 
objection  here  to  its  color,  from  a 
market  standpoint,  and  if  you  will  for- 
give a personal  reference,  I believe 
I can  suggest  a way  around  that. 

“Newtown  Pippin  apples,  another 
light-colored  variety,  of  similar  late- 
keeping  qualities,  has  for  many  years 
sold  at  from  $2  to  $4  per  box  on  the 
English  markets  during  January,  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  at  which  time  de- 
livery ceases.  During  the  latter  part 
of  that  time  there  is  always  difficulty 
in  meeting  the  demand  and  when  I 
came  to  the  Grand  Valley  four  years 
ago  I had  a request  from  one  of  the 
largest  fruit  brokers  to  report  as  to 
the  likelihood  of  this  district  being  a 
source  of  supply  for  that  variety. 
California  growns  the  Newtown  Pippin, 
but  the  quality  is  not  the  same,  and 
prices  proportionately  less. 

“Newtown  Pippin  not  thriving  there, 
I am  of  the  opinion  that  we  have  in  the 
White  Pearmain  an  apple  which  will 
fill  the  bill.  I know  from  experience 
that  this  variety  will  keep  and  can  be 


marketed  when  the  supply  of  Newtown 
Pippins  is  falling  off  and  I am  certain 
the  Pearmain  will,  when  known,  merit 
an  equally  favorable  reception  in  the 
English  markets.  But  I must  empha- 
size the  fact  that  to  do  so  the  grading, 
packing  and  quality  of  the  fruit  must 
be  of  the  highest  standard,  or  disap- 
pointment and  loss  must  result.” 
Another  letter  from  Mr.  Harrison 
calls  attention  to  a mistaken  idea  held 
by  most  apple  growers  in  America, 
namely,  that  the  British  markets  pre- 
fer yellow  apples.  He  says  this  op- 
inion is  erroneous  and  adds:  “Know- 

ing, as  I do,  the  popularity  of  the  red 
apple,  I am  at  a loss  to  know  how 
such  a wrong  impression  has  been 
created.  The  fact  is  that,  owing  to 
the  large  importation  of  apples  into 
England  from  various  sources,  a class 


there  the  apples  are  of  close  grain, 
beautiful  color  and  exquisite  flavor, 
and  the  odor  is  most  delightful. 

It 

At  this  late  date  no  worms  are 
showing  up  in  our  apples  and  we  be- 
lieve we  have  them  beaten  for  this 
year,  at  least.  Our  last  notes  said  we 
would  spray  a third  time,  but  we  didn’t 
do  it.  We  did  spray  the  Jonathans 
again,  however,  for  they  seemed  to 
have  a very  few  worms.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  orchard  had  only  two 
applications  and  I don’t  believe  we 
shall  have  to  exceed  1 per  cent  wormy 
apples — in  fact,  I don’t  believe  there 
will  be  that  many  worms.  This  esti- 
mate includes  not  only  the  worms 
found  at  packing  time,  but  the  wormy 
apples  which  may  fall.  There  are  no 
apples  on  the  ground  except  those 
which  were  thinned  and  I don’t  be- 
lieve there  will  be  any  wormy  ones 
! later. 

Our  experience  with  the  Jonathans 
this  year  shows  how  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  in  a year  of  light  crops  it 
seems  that  the  apples  are  more  wormy 
than  ever  before.  I believe  it  is  a 
great  deal  harder  to  spray  a light 
crop  effectively  than  it  is  to  spray 
trees  which  are  well  loaded.  Where 
only  a few  apples  are  showing  up  on 
the  tree  there  is  always  a temptation 
to  hurry  through  with  the  work  lest 
we  waste  spray  mixture  on  a tree 
which  has  few  apples.  The  Jonathan 
crop  at  Morrisania  is  light  this  year 
and  it  was  a hard  matter  to  get  the 
trees  well  sprayed  when  the  men 
could  not  see  the  apples  they  were 
trying  to  protect. 

This  may  be  a wrong  idea,  but  it  is 


rAndYou 

Keep 

Great  Engine 

We  will  ship  you  Schmidt’s  Chilled 
Cylinder  Gasoline  Engine  on  your  simple 
request  without  an  order  or  any  promise  from 
you.  You  use  the  engine  10  entire  days — use 
it  all  you  want  to.  Then,  if  you  don’t  want 
it,  send  it  back  at  our  expense.  If  you  wish 
to  keep  it,  pay  us  only  $7.50  and  you  can  pay 
the  rest  in  the  easiest  monthly  payments. 

We  Send  This  Engine  Free 

We  do  this  to  prove  that  it’s  the  greatest 
air  cooled  8 horse  power  engine  on  earth.  We 
want  you  to  see  for  yourself  that  is  better  than 
any  other  engine  that  costs  twice  and  three 
times  as  much.  It  is  the  only  engine  with  the 
marvelous,  powerful  chilled  cylinder.  The  only 
engine  for  farm  use  with  aspark  retarder.  The 
new  type  gasoline  engine  that  has  revolution- 
ized the  gasoline  engine  industry.  The  only 
engine  good  enough  to  send  out  on  actual  free 
trial  without  paying  a single  penny  down. 

Ten  Days 
Free  Trial 

This  is  the  first 
genuine  free  trial 
ever  offered  on  a 
gasoline  engine 
for  farm  and  shop 
use.  Wewantyou 
to  see  that  women 
and  children  can 
run  this  engine. 

Use  the  engine  to  run 
your  pumps  and  any 
machinery  you  have. 

Take  a Long  Time  to  Pay 

I f you  like  this  engine  after  trying  it  out  for  10 
whole  days,  you  can  keep  it  and  take  a long 
time  to  pay  for  it  on  easy  monthly  payments. 
Schmidt’s  Chilled  Cylinder  Gasoline  Engine  Is 
absolutely  guaranteed  five  years  in  every  part. 
The  biggest  bank  in  Iowa  backs  our  $1000  challenge  offer 
on  our  engines.  Write  to  us  promptly  for  particulars  and  we 
will  send  you  our  valuable  book,  ‘ How  to  Use  Power’  ’ free. 

Schmidt  Bros.  Co.  Engine  Works 

DEPARTMENT  3666  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


MAKING  THE  SECOND  SPRAYING  AT  MORRISANIA.  CUSHMAN  SPRAYER 


of  buyers  has  been  created  who  are 
very  discriminating  in  their  purchases, 
and  quality,  above  everything  else,  is 
demanded  by  them,  color  being  a sec- 
ondary consideration.  At  present  the 
dealers’  difficulty  is  to  supply  this  de- 
mand continuously,  and  the  White 
Winter  Pearmain  will,  I believe,  fill 
at  least  one -gap,  March  and  April.” 

I have  no  doubt  Mr.  Harrison  is 
right  in  regard  to  creating  a market 
for  the  Pearmain  on  the  English  mar- 
kets. The  American  markets  also 
need  to  be  educated  to  appreciate  this 
splendid  variety.  A word  of  warning, 
however,  is  not  amiss.  The  Pearmain 
should  be  grown  only  in  sections 
where  it  does  well.  Some  districts 
grow  this  varety  and  the  fruit  is 
large,  hut  is  flat  and  lacks  favor.  The 
higher  altitudes  seem  to  favor  it  and 


certain  there  are  more  wormy  apples 
on  trees  with  light  crops  at  Morris- 
ania this  year  than  on  trees  which 
are  well  loaded— not  a greater  per- 
centage of  wormy  apples,  mind  you, 
but  actually  more  worms.  Even  at  the 
worst,  however,  there  are  not  many 
worms,  for  early  in  July,  when  the 
men  were  thinning,  six  of  them  found 
four  wormy  apples  in  one  day  and 
they  were  on  ladders  thinning  fruit 
from  all  parts  of  the  trees,  too.  I 
think,  therefore,  we  have  a right  to 
expect  clean  fruit  at  harvest  time. 

J.  M.  I. 

& it 

Robert  T.  Cochran  & Co.  of  New 
York  touched  the  high-water  mark  in 
selling  some  Missouri  and  Oklahoma 
peaches  for  $3.75,  $4  and  $4.25  per 
carrier. 
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Makes  Woman’s  Work  Easy 


MB 


Searight  No.  999 
Pivotal  Draw  Cut 

Hand 


Pruner 


No.  999 


overcomes  the  objection  of 
small  or  narrow  blade  open- 
ing. The  blade  is  hinged 
on  the  front  end  of  the  han- 
dle and  swings  or  oscilates 
the  opening  and  closing, 
giving  a wide  blade  opening 
and  a slicing  draw  cut.  It 
cuts  easy  and  is  the  tool  for 

fast  work.  It  is  a marvel  of  sim- 
plicity, strength  and  efficiency.  It 
overcomes  every  former  objection 
and  possesses  every  desirable  feature. 

Handles  forged  from  steel,  with  Jes- 
sops  best  tool  steel  blade. 

No.  888  is  identical  with  No.  999  with 
the  draw  cut  feature  omitted.  These  are 
tools  of  class  and  quality,  fully  guar- 
anteed. . . 

We  make  a full  line  of  pruning  tools. 

Write  for  catalogue. 

Detroit  Shear  Company 

900  Greenwood  Ave.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  Tire  Fruit-Grower. 


AGENTS  -$45  2R  A WEEK 


THE  APRICOTS  AT  MORRISANIA  THIS  YEAR  WERE  LARGE  AND  RUSOIOUS. 


— Mend  all  leaks  instantly  In  graniteware,  hot  water  bags, , tin,  > »PP“  ■ 
cooking  utensils,  etc.  No  heat,  solder,  cement  or  rltet.  Any  I 

use  them.  Fit  any  surfaoe.  Smooth.  Sample  box.  10o.  Comp  I 

asstd.  sites,  25o.  postpaid.  Wonderful  opportunity  for  live  agents.  I 

'inn  Amsterdam,  n • *•  ■ 
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Morrisania  Tracts 

Are  Selling  Fast 

ITHIN  the  past  few  days  seventy-five  acres  of 
Morrisania  land  have  been  sold,  leaving  only 

about  fifteen 
10-acre  tracts 
to  be  disposed 
of.  Those  who 
want  some  of 

this  High-Grade 
fruit  land  must  act 
promptly,  for  the 
land  will  soon  be 
allgone.  Thistract 
cannot  be  enlarg- 
ed, and  no  more 
of  the  land  is  avail- 
able when  these 
tracts  are  taken. 

CROPS  OF  APPLES  SUCH  AS  THIS  HAVE  BEEN  HARVESTED  EVERY  FALL  BUT  ONE  DURING  THE  PAST  20  YEARS. 

Now  is  the  Time  to  See  Morrisania 

If  you  want  some  of  the  best  fruit  land  in  the  country,  come  now  to  see 
Morrisania.  The  apple  crop  is  nearing  maturity  and  looks  better  every  day. 
Fruit  is  large,  is  coloring  beautifully  and  not  one  per  cent  is  wormy.  You  can 
come  to  Colorado  cheaply  now,  for  the  summer  rates  are  in  effect  until  Septem- 
ber 30th,  tickets  good  returning  until  October  31st.  You  must  come  now  if  you 
want  one  of  these  fine  tracts. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Whitaker,  a prominent  commission  merchant  of  Topeka,  Kansas, 
who  has  been  in  the  fruit  business  25  years,  spent  a day  at  Morrisania  recently 
and  says  we  have  the  finest  place  to  grow  fruits,  potatoes  and  onions  he  has  ever 
seen.  He  also  says  he  has  never  seen  a finer  apple  crop. 

When  Will  You  Come? 

Write  me  when  you  will  visit  Morrisania.  Buy  your  ticket  to  Grand  Valley 
and  we  will  meet  you  at  the  station.  But  come  quickly;  the  land  will  soon  be 
all  gone,  and  the  very  tract  you  want  may  not  be  available.  Write  me  at  once. 

JAMES  M.  IRVINE,  Editor  The  Fruit-Grower 

GRAND  VALLEY,  COLORADO  or  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 
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PPRECIATE 


THE  AUTO 


The  popularity  of  the  automobile 
among  the  up-to-date  fruit  growers  of 
Western  New  York  was  so  clearly 
demonstrated  to  those  who  attended 
the  summer  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Fruit  Growers’  Association  at 
Hilton  in  August  that  in  the  future 
it  will  be  hard  for  them  not  to  in- 
stinctively associate  automobiles  with 
fruit  farms. 

Hilton  is  in  Monroe  county,  about 
twenty  miles  northwest  of  Rochester, 
and  about  four  miles  south  of  Lake 
Ontario.  Around  it  lies  the  great  fruit 
belt  of  New  York  State,  with  a cli- 
mate tempered  the  year  around  by  the 
waters  of  Ontario,  and  a soil  though 
quite  variable,  that  seems  especially 
adapted  to  fruit  growing. 

Friday  morning  dawned  dark  and 
threatening  and  rain  was  falling  in 
quite  sharp  showers  at  breakfast  time. 
To  the  south  and  west  there  was  a 
steady  downpour,  but  these  fruit 
growers  evidently  do  not  stop  for  rain 
as  the  automobiles  poured  in  all  day 
from  all  directions.  There  were  a few 
run-abouts,  but  most  of  the  machines 
were  five  and  seven-passenger  cars, 
many  of  them  being  of  the  best  makes. 
Quite  a number  came  many  miles,  but 
perhaps  the  longest  was  from  Colum- 
bia county  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State,  about  300  miles  distant. 

The  entertainment  committee  had 
made  complete  arrangements  for  ac- 
commodating the  visitors,  Hilton  be- 
ing supplied  with  but  one  hotel.  Their 
plans  were  so  well  arranged  and  exe- 
cuted that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
hitch  in  carrying  them  out,  and  every- 
one was  complimenting  Hilton  on  the 
handling  of  the  crowd. 

The  indoor  sessions  were  held  in 
the  largest  church  in  the  town  and  it 
was  filled  to  full  capacity  with  chairs 
in  the  aisles  and  many  standing.  Mr. 
Floyd  Tenny  gave  the  address  of  wel- 
come and  President  Allis  responded. 
Professor  Parrott  of  Geneva  spoke  on 
the  pear  psylla,  giving  the  latest 
methods  of  control,  which  are  prac- 
tically the  same  as  given  by  him  at 
the  annual  meetings  last  winter,  and 
which  have  this  season  proven  very 
efficient.  The  experiments  against  the 
pest  were  carried  on  here  and  we  were 
told  we  could  see  and  judge  results 
for  ourselves  on  our  trips  through  the 
orchards  on  the  following  day. 

Mr.  Remington  of  the  New  York 
Central  railway  gave  a short  talk  on 
their  plans  for  handling  the  crop  from 
that  section  this  year  and  asked  the 
fruit  growers  to  get  in  closer  touch 
with  the  railroad  and  let  their  wants 
be  fully  known.  The  plan  is  to  deliver 
cars  in  New  York  and  Boston  in  time 
for  the  market  on  the  second  morning 
after  loading.  Commissioner  Pearson 
was  called  to  the  platform  and  made 
a short  and  forceful  address.  Prof. 
Whetzel  of  Cornell  University  spoke  on 
“The  Treatment  of  Cankers,  Collar  Rot 
and  other  Wounds  of  Fruit  Trees.” 
He  gave  the  very  latest  knowledge  on 
the  subject  and  went  into  details  of 
treatment,  stating  that  demonstra- 
tions in  handling  both  fire  blight  and 
canker  could  be  seen  on  the  farms  to 
be  visited  on  the  following  day.  That 
these  subjects  were  being  closely  stu- 
died by  the  growers  was  very  evident 
by  the  questions  fired  at  Professor 
Whetzel. 

The  trips  by  automobile  to  the  best 
orchards  in  this  well  cared  for  section 
were  the  crowning  features  of  the 
meeting,  and  they  were  so  well 
planned  and  executed  that  each  vis- 
itor could  see  what  he  deemed  to  be 
of  the  most  interest  to  him.  The  com- 
mittee had  planned  two  trips,  one  for 
the  morning  and  one  for  the  after- 
noon. These  were  to  cover  certain 
routes,  and  the  places  of  interest  were 
numbered  conspicuously.  A hand  book 
was  distributed  which  gave  the  names 
of  owners,  size  of  orchard,  age  of  trees, 
treatment  given  and  results  obtained. 

Automobiles  were  started  from  Hil- 
ton and  ran  around  these  routes,  oper- 
ating like  belt  line  cars.  One  could 
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A Big  30  H.  P.  5-Passenger 

Touring  Car  for  $900 

HERE  is  an  automobile.  The  very  car  you  have 
been  wanting  at  a price  that  does  not  make  you 
dig  too  deep.  Just  the  size  you  want,  too— big  and 
roomy  enough  for  the  whole  family.  Powerful  enough  to  do 
anything  you  want  it  to  and  more  speed  than  you  will  ever  care 
to  use.  It  is  the  sort  of  car  you  expected  to  pay  around  $1250  for. 

C,  And  this  car  is  so  well  made.  Heavy  drop  forgings,  staunch  pressed  steel  frame,  F.  & S.  an* 
nular  ball  bearings  in  the  transmission  (the  kind  used  on  the  highest  priced  cars  in  the  world)-— 
fore  • doors  with  all  handles  and  levers  inside — a magnificent  body,  trimmed  with  good 
leatherand  hair — in  fact,  all  that  you  want  in  a car.  The  car  is  good  and  fine  all  the  way  through. 
O,  It  is  a fact  that  no  other  maker  can  produce  this  car  to  sell  at  this  price  without  losing  money. 
This  year  we  will  sell  20,000  cars.  This  enormous  production  (which  is  the  greatest  of  its  kind 
in  the  world)  makes  this  low  price  possible. 

C,  See  the  Overland  dealer  in  your  town  about  this  car.  Take  a ride.  See  how  silent  and 
comfortable  it  runs.  No  careful  buyer  would  think  of  making  an  automobile  investment  with- 
out first  considering  what  we  know  to  be  the  greatest  value  on  the  market  today. 

CL  Catalogue  is  ready.  It  is  bigger,  better  and  handsomer  than  ever.  Write  for  a copy  today. 
Ask  for  Catalogue  FF39 

SPECIFICATIONS  OF  MODEL  59 

Wheel  base,  106  inches;  body,  5-passen- 
ger fore-door  touring;  motor,  4x4)^;  horse- 
power, 30 ; transmission,  selective,  three 
6peed  and  reverse,  F.  & S.  ball  bearings;  ig- 
nition, Dual;  Splitdorf  magneto  and  batteries; 
front  axle,  drop  forged  I-section;  rear  axle, 


semi-floa*ting;  wheels,  artillery  wood,  12x1  )£ 
inch  spokes,  12  bolts  each  wheel;  tires  32x3 l/t 
inches  Q.  D. ; frame,  pressed  steel  ; finish, 
Overland  blue;  equipment,  three  oil  lamps, 
two  gas  lamps  and  generator;  tools,  com- 
plete set;  price,  $900. 


The  Willys  - Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


30  H.  P.  Five-Passenger 
Touring  Car,  $900 
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get  off  anywhere  one  chose,  getting 
into  the  next  machine  that  had  room, 
and  th«  returning  trip  to  the  next  stop 
lie  desired  to  make. 

Route  No.  1 was  planned  for  the 
morning  and  we  got  an  early  start. 
Orchard  No.  1 contained  eighteen 
acres  of  apples  40  years  old.  Orchard 
is  plowed  in  spring;  stable  manure 
and  commercial  fertilizer  are  both 
used.  The  fertilizer  consists  of  bone 
and  potash  only.  Cultivation  is  kept 
up  until  July,  when  some  cover  crop 
is  sown.  The  crop  for  the  past  ten 
years  has  been  from  1,800  to  2,900 
barrels.  Orchard  No.  9 contains  170 
acres,  two  miles  from  the  lake.  Twen- 
ty acres  of  this  is  in  apples  44  years 
old  that  have  produced  1,500  to  2,000 
barrels  annually;  three  acres  is  in 
peaches  14  years  old  that  have  aver- 
aged 1,000  baskets  per  acre  for  the 
past  seven  years.  The  remainder  of 
the  170  acres  is  in  younger  fruit.  Or- 
chard No.  10  contains  twenty-five  acres 
of  apples  set  in  the  years  1866,  1871 
and  1875,  and  has  produced  an  aver- 
age annual  yield  of  2,750  bushels  for 
the  past  nine  years.  Orchard  No.  12 
has  sixty-four  acres  in  mixed  fruit  and 
nursery  stock,  the  eight  acres  of  ap- 
ples having  produced  11,000  barrels  of 
fruit  during  the  past  fourteen  years, 
and  eight  acres  of  pears  produced 
1,000  barrels  at  ten  years  of  age. 

The  cherries,  which  are  9 and  10 
years  old,  produced  3 1-2  tons  per 
acre  and  nine  acres  of  Cuthbert  rasp- 


berries produced  50,000  quarts  in  two 
years. 

These  orchards  are  thoroughly  cul- 
tivated and  an  annual  cover  crop  is 
sown.  Both  barn  yard  manure  and 
fertilizer  are  used  and  trees  are  thor- 
oughly pruned  and  sprayed. 

Orchard  No.  14  contains  116  acres 
of  mixed  fruits,  of  which  there  are 
twenty-five  acres  in  apples  51  years 
old. 

Here  we  saw  some  of  the  finest 
apple  trees  we  have  ever  run  across, 
and  tree  after  tree  seemed  to  be  al- 
most the  exact  counterpart  of  its 
neighbors.  This  orchard  is  given  the 
very  best  of  care  in  cultivating,  fertil- 
izing and  spraying.  Manure  is  brought 
by  the  carload  and  one  of  the  peach 
orchards  had  just  been  given  a liberal 
dressing.  Twenty  Ounce  is  the  fav- 
orite apple  of  this  farm  and  it  seems 
to  be  generally  popular  in  this  section, 
but  it  is  very  subject  to  cankers  and 
collar  rot,  and  is  not  escaping  here 
under  even  the  best  of  care. 

Professor  Whetzel  and  his  staff  gave 
a demonstration  in  treating  these  trou- 
bles, showing  every  step  and  explain- 
ing fully  the  cutting  away  of  the  dis- 
eased bark,  washing  with'  corrosive 
sublimate  and  painting  the  wound  with 
gas  tar.  Thoroughness  in  cutting  into 
the  tissue  is  very  important  in  check- 
ing these  troubles. 

In  this  locality  many  orchards  of 
Duchess  Dwarf  pears  were  grafted  to 


Front. 


6ack. 


Ideal  Fruit 
PickingBag 


Made  of  heavy  weight  duck 
and  so  arranged  as  to  equal- 
ize the  load  on  both  shoul- 
ders. 

The  openings  are  i 
ranged  so  both  hands  can 
be  used  in  picking  and  the 
draw  string  is  arranged  so 
the  fruit  can  be  let  out  at 
the  bottom  in  emptying  the 
bag. 

The  bag  can  be  let  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  bar- 
rel before  opening  the  draw  string,  thus  not  bruising 
the  fruit.  . . , . 

This  is  the  best  and  handiest  arrangement  for  pick- 
ing fruit  that  has  ever  been  offered.  A trial  will  con- 
vince the  most  skeptical. 

SAMPLE  POSTPAID,  $1.00 


Agents  Wanted 


Barker  Mfg.  Co. 

35  AMBROSE  ST.  ROCH  ESTER,  N.  Y. 

In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


Lightning  Fruit 
Picker 

The  Fruit  Grower’s  Sensation 

No  Climbing.  No  lifting  of  heavy  ladders.  No 
waste  of  fruit.  No  injured  trees. 

Yon  stand  on  the  ground  and  pick  your  fruit  with 
rapidity  and  ease.  Its  equal  has  never  been  offered 
to  fruit  growers  before.  Will  pay  for  itself  in  one 
day.  Its  simplicity  and  practicability  clearly 
shown  in  our  free«cireular.  Write  today  before  you 
forget  It. 

The  Lightning  Fruit  Picker  Co. 

3939  McPherson  Ave.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Bartletts  some  three  years  ago  and 
some  this  past  spring.  In  this  later 
grafting  a row  was  worked  to  Keiffer 
every  so  often  to  insure  pollenation  for 
the  Bartletts.  The  value  of  Keiffers 
among  Bartletts  was  brought  out  so 
forcibly  to  their  attention  a year  ago 
that  they  will  not  forget  it. 

Orchard  No.  15  contains  eight  acres 
of  apples  81  years  old  that  has  aver- 
aged 1,000  barrels  annually.-  There 
are  three  Bartlett  pears  61  years  old 
and  about  sixty  acres  of  younger  fruit 
trees.  One  interesting  feature  of  this 
place  is  an  apple  tree  over  90  years 
old  standing  in  front  of  the  home- 
stead and  which  measures  nine  feet 
six  inches  in  circumference. 

The  Hilton  cold  storage  was  on  this 
trip  and  is  a very  modern  structure, 
costing  $120,000.  It  has  a capacity  of 
70,000  barrels.  The  construction  is 
tile  covered  with  cement  and  lined 
with  three  inch  sheet  cork,  all  covered. 
The  system  of  cooling  is  with  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  the  machinery  is  all  in 
duplicate. 

In  the  afternoon  route  2 was  taken 
up,  in  which  a number  of  splendid  or- 
chards were  visited. 

In  many  of  the  pear  orchards  on 
this  route  the  Geneva  Station  has 
been  conducting  experiments  against 
the  pear  psylla  and  large  signs  stating 
the  fact,  and  the  treatment  given, 
were  conspicuously  posted.  These  and 
the  canker  demonstrations,  as  well  as 
fire  blight  demonstrations  in  one  of 
the  orchards  gave  visitors  a grand  op- 
portunity to  study  these  troubles  as 
well  as  a spraying  demonstration 
which  was  also  given  on  one  of  the 
farms. 

A heavy  wind  two  weeks  before  the 
meeting  did  great  damage  throughout 
western  New  York  and  the  trees,  as 
well  as  the  fruit  suffered.  The  leaves 
on  the  west  side  of  the  trees  were 
torn  as  if  singed  by  fire  and  it  is 
hard  to  estimate  the  loss  in  fruit.  Con- 
siderable damage  was  also  done  by 
hail.  One  firm  took  over  $1,300  worth 
of  drops  to  the  evaporator. 

Very  few  neglected  orchards  can  be 
found  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  but 
as  the  circle  widens  it  begins  to 
gather  them  in,  but  they  will  no  doubt 
soon  fall  in  line  and  adopt  up-to-date 
methods. 

The  total  attendance  must  have 
been  1,000  persons,  but  as  they  were 
so  scattered,  and  so  many  parties  in 
visiting  autos  made  up  of  special  side 
trips,  it  was  hard  to  get  anywhere 
near  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  per- 
sons in  attendance  or  of  the  number 
of  automobiles. 

It  is  believed,  however,  there  were 
100  automobiles  present,  including  the 
visiting  machines  that  came  and  went 
independently.  Many  makes  were  rep- 
resented and  most  of  them  were  of 
recent  models.  During  the  noon  hour 
the  main  streets  were  lined  with  autos 
and  throughout  the  day  autos  were  to 
be  seen  on  every  road  and  the  or- 
chards themselves  were  full  of  them. 
No  matter  how  loose  and  freshly 
worked  the  soil,  these  machines  went 
along  just  the  same.  Despite  the  num- 
ber of  automobiles  in  commission  here, 
we  saw  only  one  machine  held  up  for 
repairs  during  the  two  days. 

From  year  to  year  at  these  meet- 
ings there  is  always  some  one  subject 
that  seems  to  stand  out  prominently 
from  all  others  and  which  is  discussed 
by  small  groups  before  and  after  ses- 
sions, at  the  tables  and  everywhere 
and  every  time  two  or  three  get  to- 
gether. At  the  annual  meeting  at 
Penn  Yan  five  years  ago  last  winter 
this  vital  subject  was  San  Jose  scale. 
You  could  hear  nothing  else.  At 
other  times  it  was  lime-sulphur  as  a 
summer  spray,  or  pear  psylla,  aphis, 
etc.  But  the  subjects  brought  into 
lime  light  at  this  meeting  were  auto- 
mobiles and  the  probable  prices  of 
apples.  You  could  hear  groups  talk- 
ing of  the  tips  they  had  made  or  were 
planning  to  make,  of  the  merits  of 
this  or  that  machine,  the  durability  of 
tires,  etc. 

The  afternoon  thinned  down  the 
crov/d,  as  many  pulled  out  for  home 
with  their  machines  and  took  their 
friends  with  them,  so  that  the  little 
crowd  that  waited  to  leave  by  train 
was  small  indeed  compared  with  the 


Automobile  Talk  Always  Turns 

to  the  HUDSON  “33” 


OTART  a conversation  about  good  automobiles.  Refer  to  any 

^ one,  or  any  number  of  carsand  what  they  have  done,  and  note  how  quick- 
ly the  HUDSON  “33”  is  brought  into  the  discussion.  This  fact  shows  what  regard  the 
public  has  for  the  HUDSON  “33.”  People  recognize  it  as  the  one  advanced  car  of  the 
past  three  years.  They  acknowledge  that  its  creator — Howard  E.  Coffin — has  built  a 
simpler,  quieter,  more  beautiful  and  more  substantial  car  than  could  have  been  had  four 
years  ago  at  three  times  its  price.  If  you  will  ask  any  owner  of  a HUDSON  “33”  you 
will  be  more  deeply  impressed  than  ever  with  the  fact  that  the  HUDSON  “33”  is  the 
car  which  experts  refer  to  in  establishing  a valuation  for  all  other  moderate-priced  auto- 
mobiles. 

r I X)  this  famous  car  has  been  added  for  1912,  many  improve- 
ments  not  possible  and  not  even  thought  of  when  the  original  “33”  was 

produced.  All  the  experts  in  the  HUDSON  engineering  department- — the  largest,  ablest 
staff  employed  by  any  manufacturer — were  assigned'  to  produce  this  result.  One  went 
to  Europe  and  came  home  with  ideas  he  picked  up  in  the  factories  and  at  the  Paris  and 
other  automobile  shows.  What  he  learned  there  has  been  advantageously  used  on  the 
1912  HUDSON  “33.”  Another  gave  his  attention  to  greater  carburetion  efficacy.  One 
specialized  on  springs,  and  so  on,  covering  the  entire  car. 

ALL  came  into  a conference  and  told  what  they  thought  would 
make  the  HUDSON  “33”  a better  automobile.  Mr.  Coffin  presided 

at  those  meetings.  Every  suggestion  was  thoroughly  weighed  by  the  experience  of  all 
these  experts.  What  they  evolved  from  this  work  you  now  get  on  the  1912  HUDL 
SON  “33.” 


There  is  a HUDSON 
dealer  near  you  who  will 
gladly  explain  all  about 
the  HUDSON  “33.”  If 
you  don’t  know  his  ad- 
dress, write  for  color 
portfolio  of  models,  de- 
tails, etc. 




The  HUDSON  “33”  is  furnished  in  four  models:  A Touring  Car,  a Torpedo,  a Torpedo  Roadster,  and 

the  Mile-a- Minute  Roadster.  The  price  of  each  is  $1,600  f.  o.  b.  Detroit.  All  models  except  the  last 
named  have  closed  bodies,  genuine  mohair  top  and  wind  shield.  Demountable  Rims,  extra  rim,  tire 
irons,  34x4  inch  tires,  highest  grade  black  enameled  lamps,  Bosch  magneto,  Prest-O-Lite  tank  tools 
etc. 

The  Mile-a- Minute  car  has  storm  apron  and  100-mile-an-hour  Warner  Auto-meter.  Both  Road- 
sters have  luggage  box  on  rear,  around  which  extra  inflated  tire  can  be  carried. 

“See  the  Triangle  on  the  Radiator  ’ ’ 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Company 

7100  Jefferson  Ave.  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


ci’owd  that  started  out  in  the  morning. 
Everyone  agreed  that  the  meeting  was 
a decided  success  and  the  best  sum- 
mer meeting  ever  held.  But  the  auto- 
mobile feature  was  really  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Whole  thing,  for  without 
it  the  trips  into  the  orchards  would 
have  been  impossible. 

New  York.  G.  R.  SCAHUBER. 

Autos  Improve  Roads. 

When  the  first  automobile  was 
brought  to  The  Dalles,  a few  years  ago, 
the  people  looked  on  it  as  a piece  of 
machinery  that  would  only  be  of  use 
to  the  rich  man  who  had  plenty  of 
time  to  coax  it  to  go,  and  plenty  of 
patience  to  repair  it  when  it  balked. 
Then,  the  auto  owner  had  the  curses 
of  the  farmers  poured  down  upon  him, 
as  he  scared  the  horses,  took  the  best 
of  the  road,  and  in  fact  did  everything 
that  he  should  not  have  done. 

But,  oh  my!  What  a wonderful 
change  has  taken  place!  We  now  have 
in  this  city  of  about  6,000  people  over 
200  automobiles,  auto  trucks  and  auto 
express  wagons.  The  prosperous 
farmer  has  discarded  his  carriage 
horses  and  comes  to  town  in  his  auto- 
mobile. And  the  auto  has  done  more 
than  that;  it  has  placed  the  farmer 
who  hid  bis  trading  at  the  little  coun- 


try store,  in  close  touch  with  the  big 
towns.  If  they  want  supplies  they  do 
their  day’s  work  and  after  the  even- 
ing meal  is  over  they  take  Mr.  Auto, 
load  him  with  the  family  and  skip  a 
distance  of  fifteen  miles  or  more  to 
town  to  do  their  shopping — probably 
visit  a picture  show,  and  after  a 
pleasant  evening’s  amusement,  hike 
back  home. 

Such  a convenience  and  practical 
conveyance  will  cause  people  to  be- 
come more  interested  and  satisfied 
with  country  life  and  country  homes. 

Then  take  the  road  question;  in  past 
years  the  country  roads  were  simply 
trails,  used  because  there  was  no  other 
way  to  haul  the  farm  output.  But 
today  the  farmers  of  this  locality  are 
urging  all  the  road  improvements  pos- 
sible and  their  support  is  causing  the 
county  to  build  the  best  kind  of  roads. 

I will  venture  to  say  that  there  have 
been  more  good,  practical  roads  built 
in  Wasco  county  within  the  past  five 
years  than  all  the  road  work  done  in 
the  twenty-five  years  previous. 

The  automobile  has  come  to  stay, 
and  a home  a few  miles  out,  with 
the  use  of  an  automobile  will  become 
a greater  source  of  pleasure  and 
comfort  than  it  ever  has  been  in  the 
past.  JUDD  S.  FISH. 

The  Dalles,  Ore. 


% WITTE  ENGINES'* 


Gas — Gasoline — Distillate. 

Cheapest  and  best  power  known.  Av 
erage  cost  one  cent  per  horse  power  This  I 

per  hour.  A superior  standard  of  engine  [ 

construction  saves  time,  fuel  S Cy is  built  I 
pnd  rep»irs._  We  refer  you  to  / „<  / for  those  I 

who  want  the  | 
best.  We  fur- 
nish  any  size  or  | 
style;  hopper  jack- 
et or  water  tank  type.  I 
We  ship  promptly.  Ev-  I 
erything  is  complete.  [ 
Our  prices  are  right.  I 
Inducements  to  intro-  | 
duce  in  new  localities. 

. Write  for  catalog,  stat- 
ing size  wanted. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

163£Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  I 


I thousands  of  satisfied  cus- 
I tomers.  High  grade  en- 
I gines  our  specialty 
I for  25  years. 


Steel  We  make  manj* 

Mills.  — ./D  sj2es  0f  Mills, 

Iron  1 On  Tanks.  Pumps 

Pumps  ..-*■•  andGasolineen- 

Steel  J *J Q gines:  satiafac-' 


Tanks'. 


tion  or  no  sale. 


Gasoline  2 C QA  You  will  save 
Engines. “w  money  if  you  in- 
Catalogs  Free  vestigate. 

The  Ottawa  Mfg.  Co., 


UBBER  STAMPS 

We  have  received  orders  from  almost  EVERY 
STATE  in  the  Union  from  our  adv.  in  the  Fruit 
Grower.  Please  add  your  name  to  our  list  O' 
satisfied  customers.  ASK  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE. ^ 

Gardner  Office  Supply  Co. 
SPRINGFIELD,  MISSOURI 
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Clark’s  “Cutaways”  Conquer  Cultural  Conditions 


tween  the  forward  disks,  cutting  up  all 
all  the  ground  at  one  operation  and  leaving 
a perfect  seed  bed. 

CLARK’S 

Genuine  “Cutaway”  Disks 

We  make  our  own  disks 
from  the  raw  material, 
by  special  process,  of 
better  quality  steel  than 
generally  used  in  disks. 
Will  do  harder,  better 
work  than  ordinary 
disks  and  last  much 
longer. 

Increase  Your  Profits! 

Start  Now! 

You  need  one  or  more  of  the  75  styles 
and  sizes  of  “Cutaway”  tools.  They  are 
used  and  endorsed  by  planters,  farmers, 
orchardists  and  gardeners  everywhere. 
“Cutaways”  increase  crops,  decrease  labor 
and  insure  bigger  profits.  Write  today 
for  our  new  book,  “Intensive  Cultivation.” 
It  is  to  your  interest  to  read  this  book. 

The  CUTAWAY 
HARROW  CO. 

968  Main  Street 

HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


The  important  problem  of  getting  the 
most  from  the  scil  is  solved  by  the  use  of 
Clark’s  "Cutaway”  Tools.  Users  report 
that  crops  of  grain,  corn,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables are  increased  from  25%  to  50%  by 
this  better  method  of  working  the  soil. 

“Cutaway”  tools  convert  woodland  into 
orchards  at  little  expense;  reduce  bush  and 
bog  lands  to  grain  and  fruit  lands  quickly 

“Cutaways”  have  made  “dry  farming' 
profitable.  They  have  lifted  mortgages 
and  swelled  bank  accounts  in  many  parts 
of  the  world 

“CUTAWAYS’’ 

Work  Soil  Correctly 

They  run  lighter  and  do  much  better 
work  than  the  old  mould-board  plows  and 
drag  harrows.  They  lift,  turn,  twist,  break 
and  aerate  the  soil ; let  in  air,  sunshine  an  1 
new  life;  kill  foul  vegetation.  “Cutaway 
disks  make  perfect  connections  with  the 
sub-soil,  so  that  the  surface  soil  holds 
needed  moisture.  Result — better  crops. 

Double  Action  “Cutaway”  Harrow 

Clark’s  Double-Ac- 
tion Harrow  does 
the  work  of  two 
single  - action  har- 
rows run  in  tan- 
dem, does  it  bet- 
ter, and  with  15% 
less  draft.  The  rear  disks  work  in  be- 


“CUTAWAYS” 

For  Orchard  Cultivation 

Clark’s  Reversible  “Cutaway”  Harrows 
are  made  in  many  sizes  with  extension 
heads  for  orchard  work,  to  extend  under 
low  limbs  of  trees.  Frequent  cultivation  is 
the  secret  of  big  fruit  crops.  “Cutaways” 
slice,  stir,  lift,  twist  and  aerate  the  soil.  No 
orehardist  can  afford  to  be  without  them. 

“CUTAWAYS’’ 

For  Garden  Culture 

Several  styles  of  “Cutaway”  tools  are 
made  especially  for  market  garden  work. 
These  tools,  including  our  Grading  and 
Smoothing  Harrow,  have  a world-wide 
reputation.  They  are  made  for  one  and 
two  horses. 

Creating  Grain  Fields  and  Orchards 


From  Bush  and  Bog  Lands 


Clark’s  “Cutaway”  Reversible  Bush  and 
Bog  Plow  is  made  strong  enough  to  culti- 
vate newly  cleared 
timber  lands,  and 
to  plow  and  culti- 
vate bush,  bog  and 
stump  land  cheaply. 

Is  sure  death  to  any 
bush,  rose  or  plant 
that  grows.  This 
plow  has  accomplished  wonders  in  the 
past  fifteen  years. 


ROP  REPORTS 

SEPTEMBER  1 

Arkansas. 

Bentonville,  Ark.,  Aug.  24. — The  apple 
crop  is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  or 
15  per  cent.  The  quality  is  poor  in  most 
orchards.  Evaporators  are  paying  from 
80  cents  to  $1.20  per  hundred  for  good 
evaporating  apples  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  crop  will  go  to  them.  Jonathan 
is  selling  at  $1  per  bushel.  No  sales  of 
winter  apples  have  been  made  and  grow- 
ers are  holding  for  $2.50  to  $3  per  barrel. — 
C.  H.  C. 

Cecil,  Ark.,  Aug.  22. — Apples  are  rot- 
ting and  falling  off  the  worst  I have  ever 
seen.  Very  few  orchards  fit  to  market. — 
J.  T.  T. 

Decatur,  Ark.,  Aug.  23. — The  apple  crop 
of  this  locality  is  estimated  at  5,000  bar- 
rels, but  no  sales  have  been  made.  The 
dry  weather  has  caused  a poor  stand  in 
most  of  the  new  strawberry  fields  and 
many  of  the  old  beds  were  ruined  by 
the  drought.  Recent  rains  have  improved 
those  fields  which  have  been  extra  well 
tended  and  they  are  In  good  condition. — 
E.  N.  P. 

Fayetteville,  Ark.,  Aug.  14. — Apples  lost 
much  by  drought  in  spring,  but  more  than 
regained  loss  by  very  favorable  weather 
since  July  4. — E.  W. 

Farmington,  Ark.,  Aug.  25. — The  dry 
weather  has  caused  apples  to  fall  badly 
and  old  trees  are  the  only  ones  that  have 
any  fruit  left.  The  crop  is  about  25  per 
cent  of  that  of  last  year.  A few  Jona- 
thans have  been  sold  at  $1  per  box. — A.  T. 

Hiawasse,  Ark. — Early  apples  at  this 
place  sold  at  from  $1  to  $2  per  box.  The 
dry  weather  has  damaged  the  strawberry 
fields,  some  very  badly. — .T.  B.  E. 

Jonesboro,  Ark.,  Aug.  24. — This  section 
has  75  per  cent  of  fall  apples  and  50  per 
cent  of  winter  varieties.  Growers  are 
asking  from  $2  to  $3  per  barrel,  while 
buyers  are  offering  $1.50  to  $2.  Drying 
stock  is  selling  at  35  cents  per  hundred 
pounds.  Grapes  have  loo  per  cent  crop 
of  No.  1 quality. ‘ — W.  H.  S. 

Ozark,  Ark.,  Aug.  24. — The  dry  weather 
has  killed  most  of  the  new  beds  of  straw- 
berries in  this  vicinity;  in  blackberry 
fields  the  new  canes  are  scattering  The 
apple  crop  here  will  amount  to  about 
2,000  boxes. — W.  H.  S. 

Rogers,  Ark.,  Aug.  24. — There  is  a very 
short  crop  here  and  comparatively  few 
orchards  are  sprayed  Sprayed  fruit  is 
of  good  quality.  Evaporators  will  get 
nearly  all  fruit  of  this  locality.  Jonathan 
selling  at  $2.50  to  $3  per  barrel  on  the 
screen. — S.  W.  G. 

Russellville,  Ark.,  Aug.  25. — Straw- 
berry plants  suffered  from  the  drought. 
Old  fields  reviving  since  the  rains  began. 
Berries  set  last  spring  have  not  made 
rapid  growth;  plants  set  after  picking 
were  too  late.  Apples  rather  small;  little 
complaint  from  insects.  No  prices  made. 
Crop  so  small  buyers  do  not  come  to 
orchards,  hence  we  are  compelled  to 
ship.— C.  C.  M. 


Colorado. 

Canon  City,  Col.,  Aug.  25. — Apples  are 
growing  fine  and  coloring  up  earlier  than 
usual.  The  estimate  for  this  place  is 
400,000  boxes.  All  fall  varieties  have 
ripened  ten  days  earlier  than  usual.  There 
has  been  no  damage  here  from  drought 
as  there  has  been  plenty  of  water  in 
the  ditches  all  season. — M.  E.  S. 

Delta,  Col.,  Aug.  26. — Apples  are  excep- 
tionally fine;  free  from  worms  and  in- 
sects and  beginning  to  show  considerable 
color.  Weather  conditions  are  ideal.  Jon- 
athans will  begin  moving  September  15 
or  2 0 and  a few  cars  of  assorted  varieties 
will  go  out  before  that.  The  total  output 
of  apples  for  this  county  is  placed  at 
2,600  cars. — L.  W.  S. 

Grand  Valley,  Col.,  Aug.  25. — Apples 
are  coloring  finely  and  it  now  seems  as 
though  they  will  ripen  earlier  than  last 
year.  We  begin  prune  harvest  on  the 
30th. — J.  M.  I. 


Idaho. 

Gooding,  Idaho,  Aug.  25. — No  com- 
mercial orchards  in  bearing  yet  in  this 
vicinity.  Several  hundred  acres  of  or- 
chard set  out  here  during  the  last  two 
vears  and  all  are  making  good  growth. — - 
G.  W.  W. 

Lewiston,  Idaho,  Aug.  16.— I have  con- 
cluded an  extensive  trip  through  the  fruit 
sections  of  Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon 
and  everywhere  I hear  the  same  tale  of 
drop,  hail,  wind  and  rain,  cutting  down 
the  prospective  yield  until  now  the  out- 
look is  for  only  75  to  85  per  cent. — R.  G.  B. 

Payette,  Idaho,  Aug.  21. — Prune  pack- 
ing and  shipping  has  begun  here.  Apples 
are  turning  red  and  the  crop  wiii  be  fully 
75  per  cent  of  last  year’s  heavy  crop. — 
J.  E.  S. 


Illinois. 

Alton,  HI.,  Aug.  25.— The  apple  crop  of 
this  section  will  average  below  25  per 
cent.  There  aie  no  large  orchards  here 
and  the  crop  will  be  sold  locally.  Un- 
sprayed orchards  have  less  fruit  than 
those  which  have  been  sprayed.  The 
drought  has  been  very  hard  on  straw- 
berries and  there  is  a poor  stand  of 
plants.  Raspberries  and  blackberries  have 
made  small  growth  and  will  thus  curtail 
the  crop  for  next  year. — E .A.  R. 

Crete,  111.,  Aug.  24. — Fruit  in  this  vicin- 
ity is  grown  only  for  home  use.  The 
trees  are  well  loaded  and  fruit  has  been 
damaged  but  little  by  insects  or  dis- 
eases.— R.  A.  H. 

Cuba,  111.,  Aug.  25. — The  fruit  of  this 
district  is  the  most  perfect  we  have  ever 
pi'oduced,  although  there  are  no  large 
orchards  here.  The  dry  weather  has 
damaged  the  strawberry  fields. — E .A.  M. 

Bachtown,  111.,  Aug.  26. — Recent  rains 
have  helped  the  apple  crop.  A few  sales 
have  been  made  at  $2  on  the  trees.  Ap- 
ples in  fine  shape  and  growing  nicely. — • 
B.  T.  D. 

Danville,  111.,  Aug.  25. — Apples  and 
peaches  very  good,  no  worms;  fine,  only 
not  large.  Pears  good  and  trees  loaded. — 
S.  M.  H. 

Edwardsville,  111.,  Aug.  23. — Straw- 
berries and  currants  nearly,  all  killed. 
There  will  be  quite  a sprinkle  of  Ben 


Davis  and  perhaps  one-fifth  crop  of  Jon- 
athans. Most  varieties  failures. — E.  T. 

Greenville,  III.,  Aug.  16. — Apples  have 
about  half  crop,  with  quality  fair  to  good. 
Early  apples  sell  from  40  to  60  cents  per 
bushel.  No  buyers  yet  for  winter  apples. 
—A.  R. 

Kinmundy,  111.,  Aug.  24.— The  dry 
weather  has  cut  the  apple  crop  one-half. 
— W.  B.  L. 

Liberty,  II  l.,Aug.  26. — Summer  ap- 
ples are  selling  from  70  cents  to  $1.25 
per  barrel  at  the  railroad.  Winter  apples 
are  growing  slowly  and  will  be  rather  be- 
low normal  in  size.  Jonathan  has  a crop 
about  50  per  cent  normal;  Grimes  scarce; 
Ben  Davis  variable,  perhaps  25  per  cent 
of  crop.  Quality  of  fruit  better  than  for 
years,  but  rain  is  needed. — E.  L. 

Neoga,  111.,  Aug.  24. — The  dry  weather 
has  affected  the  size  of  the  Ben  Davis 
crop  and  may  cut  down  the  yield  con- 
siderably later.  The  present  estimate  is 
for  50,000  barrels.  All  varieties  are 
loaded. — H.  A.  A. 

Quincy,  111.,  Aug  23. — Most  every  one 
in  this  section  has  sold  their  apples;  the 
prices  being  $2  for  Jonathan  and  $1.50 
for  other  varieties. — W.  H.  P. 


Iowa. 

Glenwood,  la.,  Aug.  25. — Strawberries 
are  about  all  dead  from  the  hot,  dry 
weather;  other  small  fruit  is  looking 
fairly  well  and  winter  apples  are  looking 
fine.— S.  H.  P. 

Hamburg,  la.,  Aug.  24. — All  small  fruits 
badly  hurt  by  the  drought.  Grape  crop 
good.  Apples  growing,  finishing  up  nicely 
and  looks  like  normal  size  in  nearly  all 
orchards  — J.  M.  Is. 

Randolph,  la.,  Aug.  24. — In  this  locality 
the  apple  crop  is  estimated  at  4,000  bar- 
rels. Nearly  all  strawberries  have  been 
killed  by  the  dry  weather. — F.  P.  S. 

Red  Oak,  Ta.,  Aug.  23. — The  apples  are 
very  clean,  with  no  worms.  No  sales  yet 
at  this  place. — J.  B.  A. 

Williamsburg,  la.,  Aug.  26. — Owing  to 
rains  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  ap- 
ples are  growing  in  a more  promising 
way  and  should  develop  into  fair  fruit. — ■ 
H.  O.  H. 


Indiana. 

Hillsboro,  Ind.,  Aug.  25. — Apples  have 
a full  crop  and  on  account  of  the  heavy 
load,  together  with  the  dry  weather,  the 
fruit  will  be  small.  I have  the  only  com- 
mercial orchard  in  this  part  of  the  state 
and  will  have  1,000  barrels  of  apples  and 
500  bushels  of  pears.  Send  me  a buyer.— 
J.  G.  R. 

Mitchell,  Ind.,  Aug.  25  —There  are  no 
apples  here  except  in  sprayed  orchards, 
and  in  these  there  is  about  one-fourth 
of  a crop.  Only  a few  orchards,  however, 
are  sprayed.  We  are  holding  our  Grimes. 
Rome  Beauty.  Winesap  and  Jonathan  at 
$5  but  have  not  sold  yet.  There  are  few 
worms  but  we  have  a little  scab  and 
bitter  rot — J.  A.  B. 


Kansas. 

Cedar  Vale,  Kan.,  Aug.  22. — Few  apples 
here  and  very  imperfect.  The  dry 
weather  has  had  a bad  effect  on  straw- 
berries . Pears  are  imperfect  and  rotting 


badly.  Seedling  peaches  are  full  but  the 
fruit  is  very  small. — B.  F.  T 

Council  Grove,  Kan.,  Aug.  23. — The 
estimated  yield  of  apples  for  this  section 
is  2,000  barrels,  but  no  sales  have  been 
made  yet.  On  account  of  the  dry 
weather  strawberries  have  made  no  new 
plants  and  n£xt  year’s  crop  will  have  to 
be  on  old  plants.  Apples  are  of  better 
qualify  than  usual.  My  apples  are  as 
good  as  those  grown  on  trees  in  an  arid 
climate.— .T  S. 

Hiawatha,  Kan.,  Aug.  23. — No  apples 
here  for  shipment.  Barely  enough  for 
home  consumption. — J.  A.  J. 

Hutchinson,  Kan.,  Aug.  23. — This  vi- 
cinity has  an  apple  crop  estimated  at  600 
to  800  carloads. — W.  H.  U. 

Manhattan,  Kan.,  Aug.  17. — Apples  25 
per  cent  crop.  Quality  will  be  good  if  it 
rains.  Winesap  and  Ben  Davis  constitute 
most  of  the  crops. — A.  D. 

I’arsons,  Kan.,  Aug.  19. — Nearly  all  or- 
chards dead.  Farmers  not  planting  trees; 
did  not  pay.  Trees  making  good  growth 
for  next  5 ear. — F.  O.  M.  and  S. 

Wichita,  Kan.,  Aug.  26. — A very 
small  crop  of  apples  will  be  harvested  in 
this  vicinity,  possibly  100,000  boxes,  and 
not  of  very  good  quality,  except  in  Wine- 
sap. Small  fruits  have  been  badly  dam- 
aged by  the  dry  weather.  Fruit  terminal 
buds  show  good  prospects  for  next  year 
on  apples. — E.  G.  H. 


Kentucky. 

Marion,  Ky„  Aug.  15. — I have  personal 
knowledge  of  the  size  of  the  apple  crop 
in  Kentucky,  west  of  Louisville,  and  I 
do  not  see  where  it  could  possibly  be 
estimated  at  over  10  per  cent  of  the  most 
inferior  fruit  1 have  ever  seen. — W.  L.  A. 


Maryland. 

Smithsburg,  Md.,  Aug.  25. — Peaches 
have  33  per  cent  of  a crop,  all  on  young 
trees.  Old  trees  are  bare.  Bringing  $2 
to  $3.50  per  carrier  in  city  markets  and 
$1.50  to  $2.25  f.  o.  b.  Smitsburg.  Size 
and  quality  above  the  average. — L.  C.  M. 


Michigan. 

Clinton,  Mich.,  Aug.  24. — The  drought, 
wind,  etc.,  has  not  helped  the  outlook  for 
fruit.  Apples  have  about  30  per  cent  of 
a crop;  peaches,  pears,  plums  and  grapes 
show  good  crops  but  we  have  few  trees 
and  vines,  although  we  may  get  one  car 
of  Kieffer  Pears. — D.  W. 

South  Haven,  Mich.,  Aug.  24. — Peach 
crop  in  this  vicinity  will  be  the  largest 
in  fifteen  years.  My  crop  of  500  trees, 
five  years  old,  will  average  two  and  one- 
half  bushels  per  tree.  Six  hundred  cars 
of  apples  in  the  state. — F.  F.  F. 


Minnessota. 

New  Ulm,  Minn.,  Aug.  24. — Fruit  in  this 
vicinity  has  not  been  a success  on  ac- 
count of  the  dry  weather.  The  estimated 
yield  is  placed  at  2,000  barrels.  There 
were  many  crabs  and  early  apples  that 
could  not  be  disposed  of,  but  the  late 
varieties  will  bring  better  prices  and  will 
certainly  find  buyers. — W.  P.  L. 

Redwood  Falls,  Minn.,  Aug.  24. — The 
-apple  crop  here  will  amount  to  100  bar- 
rels and  sold  at  $1  per  bushel.  The  qual- 
ity is  good.— G.  M. 
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Missouri. 

Marionville.  Mo.,  Aug.  17. — Apple  crop 
00  per  cent  of  last  year's  crop  and  qual- 
ity better. — W.  T.  F. 

Richmond,  Mo.,  Aug.  20. — It  has  been 
so  hot  and  dry  here  that  all  fruit  is  of 
very  poor  quality  and  short  crop. — .1.  S.  M. 

New  Mexico. 

Espanola,  N.  M.,  Aug.  10. — There  is 
about  50  per  cent  of  all  fruits  in  the 
Espanola  valley  this  season. — E.  V.  F. 
and  S.  O. 


New  York. 

Lewisport,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  24. — The  fruit 
crop  has  been  almost  a total  failure,  with 
the  exception  of  grapes.  Only  two  or- 
chards that  have  any  apples  to  market. 
No  good  rain  for  two  months.  Apples 
ripened  too  early. — E.  A.  A. 

Valors,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  21. — There  is  not 
much  of  a crop  of  plums.  Grapes  are 
getting  ripe  now.  Campbell  Early  are 
nearly  all  ripe,  Delawares  and  Niagaras 
are  quite  ripe  and  Concord  are  coloring 
nicely. — R.  M.  C. 


North  Carolina. 

Taylorsville,  N.  C.,  Aug.  16. — Apples 
one-third  crop  and  quality  fair.  No  one 
has  apples  who  did  not  spray. — W.  T.  R. 


Ohio. 

Batavia,  Ohio,  Aug.  26. — Apples  in  this 
section  are  small  on  account  of  the 
drought.  Have  just  had  a good  rain 
which  we  hope  will  swell  the  apples  to 
normal  size.  Crop  estimated  at  25,000 
barrels;  may  exceed  that  by  5,000  bar- 
rels. A great  deal  depends  on  the  amount 
of  rain. — J.  H.  W. 

Gypsum,  Ohio,  Aug.  25. — Plenty  of  rain 
hare  recently  and  will  help  the  peach 
crop  and  small  apples.  All  varieties,  ex- 
cept Baldwin;  have  a good  crop  and  good 
quality. — W.  M.  and  S. 

Kingston,  Ohio,  Aug.  15. — Apple  crop 
60  per  cent  and  excellent  quality.  Until 
a few  weeks  back  all  fruit,  sprayed  and 
unsprayed,  looked  equally  healthy,  but 
now  the  unsprayed  fruit  is  considerably 
wormy  and  is  dropping. — E.  M. 

Proctorville,  Ohio,  Aug.  25. — The  worst 
drought  ever  known  here  early  in  the 
spring.  Apple  crop  about  one-half;  ex- 
pected hut  one-fourth  at  first.  Apples 
small  and  late. — U.  T.  C. 

New  Albany,  Ohio,  Aug.  25. — Early  ap- 
ples are  selling  for  50  cents  in  Columbus. 
Winter  apples  that  have  been  sprayed 
thoroughly  are  affected  with  bitter  rot 
and  blotch  to  some  extent. — C.  E.  D. 

Wooster,  Ohio,  Aug.  24. — The  apple 
market  here  is  likely  to  be  dull  until  the 
stock  from  the  farm  orchards  is  worked 
off  and  the  price  will  likely  run  somewhat 
lower  than  last  year.  Apples,  pears  and 
peaches  are  small  on  account  of  the 
drought  and  strawberry  plants  have  been 
retarded.  Old  beds  have  made  but  little 
growth  and  new  ones  are  backward. — 
W.  J.  G. 


carloads,  and  apples  at  227,500  boxes  or 
837  carloads. 

The  prospects  of  prices  are  also  con- 
sierable  better  than  the  year  1010  and 
net  returns  to  the  grower  from  this  year’s 
crop  will  exceed  that  of  last  year 
■2^  ■$(. 


OOKS  AND 


BULLETINS 


Meadows  and  pastures,  by  Joseph  E. 
Wing — 418  pages.  60  illustrations.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Breeder’s  Gazette;  price, 
$1.50.  For  many  years  the  author  has 
been  collecting  material  lor  this  notable 
work.  Investigations  and  observations 
were  made  in  every  state  and  sev- 
eral foregn  countries,  the  scant  lit- 
erature of  the  subject  has  been  thoroughly 
studied,  and  Mr.  Wing's  own  extended  ex- 
perienoeiin  growing  all  the  common  grasses 
has  enabled  him  competently  to  interpret, 
digest  and  correlate  a wealth  of  data  and 
facts  which  he  presents  in  his  fresh,  fas- 
cinating style. 

It  gives  definite  instruction  concerning 
every  phase  of  the  subject.  Illustrations 
and  descriptions  of  all  important  hay  and 
pasture  plants,  a comprehensive  discus- 
sion of  methods  to  secure  and  maintain 
profitable  sods,  a special  article  covering 
each  state,  and  a complete  index,  make 
this  the  most  practical,  instructive  and 
up  to  date  work  of  its  kind  in  print.  It  is 
the  first  attempt  to  show  that  grass,  in- 
telligently cared  for  and  used,  is  in  direct 
and  subsidiary  returns  the  most  profitable 
crop  in  America. 


“Rhode  Island  Reds,”  by  D.  E.  Hale; 
80  pages,  illustrated.  Published  by  Reli- 
able Poultry  Journal;  price,  75c. 

Breeders  of  the  Rhode  Island  Reds  will 
be  interested  in  the  instructive  and  beau- 
tifully illustrated  book  on  this  breed  re- 
cently published  by  the  Reliable  Poultry 
Journal,  Quincy,  Illinois.  It  gives  the 
tiis  story  and  origin  of  the  Reds,  tells  how 
to  select  and  mate  both  for  exhibition  and 
utility  qualities,  how  to  judge  by  compar- 
ison and  score  card,  illustrating  the 
Drevenstedt  comparison  card,  and  covers 
all  subjects  pertaining  to  their  successful 
breeding. 

The  book  was  edited  by  D.  E.  Hale, 
judge  and  breeder  and  the  contributors  of 
articles  are  the  leading  breeders  and 
judges  of  the  country.  Fully  illustrated 
by  Messrs.  Sewell,  Schilling  and  Burgess. 
The  text  and  illustrations  conform  to 
present  standard  requirements. 


Oklahoma. 

Ada,  Okla.,  Aug.  23. — Dry  weather  has 
caused  apples  to  drop  some;  also  have  a 
few  worms.  Jonathans  selling  at  $1.50; 
good  Wind  Falls  at  $1. — J.  R. 

Big  Cabin,  Okla. — There  are  very  few 
commercial  orchards  in  this  locality  and 
what  few  there  are  have  been  very  badly 
neglected.  On  this  account,  and  with  the 
drought  the  fruit  is  very  inferior. — 
R.  L.  M. 

Guthrie,  Okla.,  Aug.  24. — The  dry 
weather  of  this  season  has  killed  30  per 
cent  of  the  apple  trees  in  this  section. 
The  fruit  on  Winesap  apples  at  this  time 
is  no  larger  than  hickory  nuts  and  Ben 
Davis  are  only  one-third  as  large  as 
normal.  Plums  and  cherry  trees  are 
about  all  dead,  but  Elberta  peach  trees 
are  in  good  shape. — G.  E. 

Pond  Creek,  Okla. — The  dry  weather 
has  hurt  all  fruit  around  here  and  caused 
considerable  dropping,  but  there  will  be 
some  Missouri  Pippin  and  Ben  Davis. — 
J.  T.  E. 

Norman,  Okla.,  Aug.  24 — Well  cared  for 
orchards  on  sandy  loam  soil  are  doing 
well  and  are  loaded  with  fine  apples. 
But  on  clay  soil,  and  especially  with  a 
hard  pan  sub-soil  the  fruit,  and  sometimes 
the  trees  have  perished  on  account  of  the 
dry  weather  and  hot  winds.  The  apple 
crop  here  is  estimated  at  10,000  barrels. 
Strawberries  have  all  dried  up. — M.  P. 

Sapulpa,  Okla.,  Aug.  2.3 — Strawberry 
beds  are  so  badly  injured  by  the  drought 
that  the  crop  will  be  very  short  next  year. 
The  peach  crop  turned  out  much  better 
than  was  expected  owing  to  good  rains 
after  July  20. — A.  E.  IT. 

Tahlequah,  Okla.,  Aug.  26 — The  berry 
fields  are  damaged,  while  those  on  a high 
sandy  loam,  with  good  clay  subsoil  are 
not  hurt  in  the  least.  Apples  are  some- 
what injured  by  insects,  while  other  fruits 
such  as  peaches  and  grapes  are  in  fine 
condition. — D.  N.  L. 


“Home  Vegetable  Gardening,”  by  F.  F. 
Rockwell.  McBride,  Winston  & Co.,  New 
York. 

This  volume,  consisting  of  262  pages,  is 
a complete  and  practical  guide  to  the 
planting  and  cultivation  of  all  of  the  usual 
vegetables,  fruits  and  berries  suitable  for 
home  use.  The  description  of  cultural 
methods  are  clear  and  concise,  and  the 
many  splendid  half-tone  engravings  are 
helpful  in  showing  just  how  to  do  the 
work  just  right. 


“Bungalows,”  by  Henry  H.  Saylor,  pub- 
lished by  McBride,  Winston  & Co.,  New 
York.  Price,  $1.70 

The  bungalow  style  of  architecture  is 
meeting  with  great  favor  among  both  city 
dwellers  and  farmers.  In  this  book,  Mr. 
Saylor  has  brought  together  a great 
amount  of  very  interesting  matter  rela- 
tive to  the  construction  of  this  type  of 
dwellings.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated, 
with  many  plans  and  detailed  descriptions 
about  the  plan,  the  wall  materials,  foun- 
dations, roofing,  interior  finish  and  con- 
cludes with  a chapter  on  sewage  disposal 
and  landscape  planting.  Without  doubt 
this  book  covers  the  construction  of  bun- 
galows in  a thoroughly  practical,  compre- 
hensive and  dignified  way. 


“The  Landscape  Gardening  Book,”  by 
Grace  Tabor,  published  by  McBride,  Win- 
ston & Co.,  New  York. 

Many  books  for  the  amateur  have  ap- 
peared on  the  subject  of  landscape  gar- 
dening, but  in  this  book  of  almost  200 
pages  there  is  contained  more  carefully 
made  descriptions  than  is  usual  in  books 
of  this  character.  It  describes  a number 
of  the  most  serviceable  trees,  shrubs  and 
plants  and  tells  how  they  can  be  made 
most  effective  in  the  planting  scheme.  It 
outlines  a number  of  successful  designs 
for  planting  the  home  grounds,  and  is  of 
service  to  the  person  who  has  only  a 
door  yard  to  plant,  or  those  who  have 
ample  space  for  a beautiful  park. 


Pennsylvania 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Aug.  25 — All  Doniphan 
county  apples  will  be  sold  in  the  local 
market  to  retail  dealers.  Prices  a shade 
lower  than  this  time  last  year,  but  I 
think  the  prices  for  the  winter  apples  will 
be  about  the  same.  The  small  fruit  crop 
suffered  severely  from  drought. — G.  H. 

Mifflintown,  Pa.,  Aug.  25. — The  drought 
has  been  the  worst  we  have  had  for  sev- 
eral years  and  all  crops  are  seriously  in- 
jured. Apples,  which  have  been  sprayed 
for  scale  and  codling  moth  and  which 
have  been  manured  and  cultivated  have 
fruit  of  very  good  quality,  but  in  others 
the  fruit  is  very  common. — W.  B. 

North  East,  Pa.,  Aug.  25. — Apples  very 
light  and  prices  should  range  high. 
Peaches  are  fair,  with  prospect  for  good 
prices  Plums  and  prunes,  fair  crop  with 
good  prices  in  sight.  Grapes  not  as  full 
crop  as  expected,  but  good  sales  have 
been  made.  Damage  from  wind  and  rain 
heavy  on  all  small  fruit  and  apples. — 
E.  W. 

Utah. 

The  State  Horticultural  Commission  of 
Utah  issues  the  information  that  while 
the  crop  is  lighter  on  the  trees  than  last 
year,  the  orchards  have  had  better  spray- 
ing, pruning  and  cultivation  than  in 
former  years  On  this  account  the  fruit 
will  be  of  better  size  and  quality.  This 
fact,  together  with  the  increased  area 
coming  Into  bearing,  will  make  the  output 
larger  than  last  year.  The  output  of 
peaches  is  placed  at  977,506  cases  or  850 


“Chrysanthemums,  and  How  to  Grow 
Them,”  I.  L.  Powell.  Published  by  Double- 
day, Page  & Co.  Price,  $1.10. 

Here  is  a book  for  the  beginner  and 
one  that  will  make  it  possible  for  an  aina 
teur  to  grow  this  delightful  autumn  flow 
er  with  as  much  success  as  the  profess 
sional  florist.  It  is  a complete  manual  of 
instruction  in  chrysanthemum  culture, 
useful  for  the  commercial  grower  under 
glass,  but  designed  to  open  up  the  oppor- 
tunities for  greater  success  at  the  hands 
of  the  amateur  who  has  only  an  outdoor 
garden. 


“Vines,  and  How  to  Grow  Them,"  Wil- 
liam C.  MeCullom.  Published  by  Double- 
day, Page  & Co.  Price,  $1.10. 

This  is  a practical  volume  dealing  with 
the  cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  ornamental 
vines.  It  covers  in  careful  detail  the 
hardy  annual  vines  and  also  woody  vines 
that  are  most  suitable  for  screens,  arbors 
and  pergolas,  and  also  beautiful  exotics 
which  are  grown  for  cut  flowers  in  the 
greenhouse.  The  book  contains  many  il- 
lustrations of  vines,  trellises  and  supports 
and  shows  the  most  effective  manner  in 
which  many  of  the  vines  can  be  used. 
The  author  has  one  of  the  largest  collec- 
tions of  vines  in  this  country. 


New  Bulletins. 

Co-operative  Experiments  and  Demon- 
strations. Suggestions  as  to  soil  improve- 
ment, cultivation  of  corn,  cotton  and  the 
legumes.  Parker  and  Broom,  N.  C.  Dept. 
Agr.  No.  152.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

A Preliminary  Report  on  the  Mountain 
Soils.  Kilgore,  Wrothen  and  Hearn,  N. 
C.  Dept.  Agr.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  No  151. 

Special  Road  Problems  in  the  Southern 
States.  D.  H.  Winslow.  Cir.  95,  Office 
of  Public  Roads,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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BROTHER 

Jonathan 

BRAND 

_ GROWN  AT 

MORRISANIA  RANCH 

GRAND  VALLEY,  COLO. 

THIS  label  will  appear  on  every  box 
of  apples  packed  this  season  on 
Morrisania  Ranch. 

It  is  a Guarantee  of  Quality 

There  will  be  about  forty  carloads  of  these 
Fancy  Colorado  Apples,  made  up  of  Jonathan, 
Winesap,  Rome  Beauty,  Mammoth  Black  Twig , 
White  Winter  Pearmain , Ben  Davis  and  Gano. 
Harvest  will  begin  about  September  15,  and 
Jonathan  will  be  the  first  variety  ready. 

The  apples  will  be  sold  through  the  Grand  Junction 
Fruit  Growers’  Association,  Grand  Junction,  Colorado, 
but  we  are  anxious  that  those  who  want  apples  of  highest 
quality  know  of  this  crop.  The  fruit  will  be  packed  in 
bushel  boxes,  and  every  box  will  be  guaranteed  up  to 
grade. 

Morrisania  apples  have  a reputation  for  their  long- 
keeping  qualities,  and  those  who  want  part  of  this  splen- 
did crop  should  write  to  John  F.  Moore,  Manager  of 
Grand  Junction  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  Grand 
Junction,  Colorado,  or  to  the  undersigned. 

James  M.  Irvine,  Editor  The  Fruit-Grower 

Care  Morrisania  Ranch,  GRAND  VALLEY,  COLORADO 


Tomato  Diseases.  Geo.  E.  Stone.  Bui. 
138,  Mass.  Exp.  Sta.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

rghe  Packing  of  Apples  in  Boxes.  C.  S. 
Wilson,  Bui.  298,  Cornell  Exp.  Sta.,  Ith- 
aca, N.  Y.  , , 

The  Control  of  Insects  and  Diseases  Af- 
fecting Horticultural  Crops.  Fulton, 
Wright  and  Gregg.  Bui.  110,  Pa.  Exp. 
Sta.,  State  College,  Pa. 

Experiment  Station  Work.  Farmers 
Bui.  451,  Office  of  Exp.  Sta.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  ^ 

A Successful  New  York  Farm.  M.  C. 
Burritt,  Farmers’  Bui.  454. 

Experiment  Station  Work.  Farmers 
Bui.  457. 

House  Flies.  L.  O.  Howard.  Farmers 
Bui.  459.  ' 

Cost  of  Growing  Crops  in  Nebraska.  C. 
W.  Pugsley.  Bui.  122,  Neb.  Exp.  Sta., 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Commercial  Fertilizers.  Jones  et  al. 
Bui.  151,  Ind.  Exp.  Sta.,  Lafayette,  ind. 

The  Apple  Maggot  or  “Railroad  Worm.” 
W.  C.  O'Kane,  Cir.  14,  New  Hampshire 
Exp.  Sta.,  Durham,  N.  H. 

Forest  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees  in 
Washington.  W.  S.  Thornber.  Bui.  96, 
Wash.  Exp.  Sta.,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Rural  Life  Conference.  Alumni  Bui., 
Aug.  1911,  Univ.  Va.,  Charlottesville.  Va. 

Protein  Concentrates  for  Winter  Chick- 
ens. Hartwell  & Kirkpatrick.  Bui.  145, 
R.  I.  Exp.  Sta.,  Kingston,  R.  1. 

The  Principles  of  Wine  Making.  Fred 
T.  Bioletti.  Bui.  213,  California  Exp.  Sta., 
Berkley,  Cal. 

California  White  Wheat.  Shaw  and 
Gaumnitz.  Bui.  212,  California  Exp.  Sta., 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

A Chemical  Study  of  Certain  Sandhill 
Soils  of  South  Carolina,  by  T.  E.  Keith, 
South  Carolina  Exp.  Sta.  Bui  139,  Ciem- 
son  College,  S.  C. 

The  Cotton  Red  Spider.  E.  L.  Wor- 
sham. Bui.  92,  Ga.  Exp.  Sta.,  .Experi- 
ment, Ga. 

The  Best  Two  Sweet  Sorgumis  For 


Which  Position 
Do  You  Want? 


There  are  numberless  chances  for  young  men 
to  make  fortunes  in  aviation  and  in  the  automobile  business. 
We  give  you  the  necessary  instruction  In  both  branches.  We 
give  not  only  technical  instruction  by  mail,  but  practical 
experience  right  here  in  Washington  with  real  machines, 
in  tne  factory.  And  we  put  you  in  a profitable  business 
right  from  the  start  with  no  investment  necessary.  We  ap- 
point you  agent  for  the  cars  manufactured  at  factory  where 
our  students  are  trained  and  pay  you  $175.00 on  each  sale  you 
make.  We  help  you  start  in  the  garage  business  from  which 
profits  of  from  $10.00  to  $1S.00  s day  are  made, 
you  want  to  get  ahead  In  the  world 
and  be  somebody,  send  for  our  Plan 
No.  176  and  handsome  catalogue.  It 
shows  you  just  bow  to  get 
started. 

Aulu  College  of  v\  ••hlngtoa,  luc . 
w •thlnglon,  l>.  C. 


t>  * YOUR  IDEAS.  They  mat  bring  you 

1 1 CviN  1 wealth.  64-page  Patent  Book  Free. 

Fitzgerald  &.  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Washington,  D.  C.  Est.  1886 


COYNE  BROTHERS 
Handle  All  Kinds  Fruit  and  Produce. 
160  South  Water  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Forage.  By  A.  B.  Conner,  Farmers’  Bui. 
448. 

Timothy  Rust  in  the  United  States. 
By  Edward  C.  Johnson,  Bui.  224,  Bureau 
Plant  Ind.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Farm  Equipment,  L.  W Ellis,  Bui.  227, 
Ohio  Exp.  Sta.,  Wooster,  Ohio.. 

The  Fusarium  Blight  and  Dry  Rot  of 
the  Potato.  Thos.  F.  Manns,  Bui.  229, 
Ohio  Exp.  Sta.,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Wheat  Experiments.  By  Williams  and 
Welton.  Bill.  231,  Ohio  Exp.  Sta.,  Woos- 
ter, Ohio. 

Organic  Nitrogenous  Compounds  in 
Peat  Soils.  C.  S.  Robinson,  Tech.  Bui.  7, 
Mich.  Exp.  Sta.,  East  Lansing  Mich. 

Winter  Vetch  for  a Cover  Crop  in  Mich- 
igan Orchards.  H.  J.  Eustace,  Cir.  13, 
Mich.  Exp.  Sta.,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 
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What  I Saw  at  Elberta 


And  the  Wonders  of  the  Trip  That  Took  Me  to  That 
Marvelous  Apple  Amphitheater  and  Peach  Paradise 


By  R.  R.  SHUMAN,  Adv.  Mgr.  The  Liquid  Carbonic  Co.,  Chicago 


one  day  devoted  to  that  wonderfu  ;n 
out  to  Georgetown  and  Silver  Pln 
and  the  exciting  “hoist”  up  the  mouai 
in  a “bucket”  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Mc<e 
lan — only  a few  feet  lower  than 
eral  Zebulon  Pike’s  famous  peak. 

Those  three  days  are  days  to  d ai 


R.  WHITNEY  has  asked  me 


M to  tell  the  readers  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  what  there  is  to  see  at  Elberta, 
from  the  view-point  of  the  outsider,  in 
the  hope  that  my  story  will  encourage  a 
goodly  number  of  the  readers  of  this 
splendid  paper  to  enjoy  his  hospitality, 
as  I did. 


Joy  of  the  “Landed  Proprietor 

As  I look  back  on  my  trip  from  Chi- 
cago to  Elberta,  and  compare  it  with  nu- 
merous other  vacation  trips  I have  taken 
I can’t  but  feel  that  all  the 
pleasures  of  all  the  rest, 
rolled  into  one,  would  not 
equal  this  one.  To  me  it 
was  not  only  a pleasure 
trip,  but  it  was  ‘ going 
home” — home  to  the  one 
piece  of  land  in  all  the 
world,  outside  of  my  city 
lot  in  Evanston,  that  I can 
call  my  own. 

Oh,  the  delight  of  that 
sense  of  possession!  And 
the  calm  assurance  that 
comes  with  the  knowledge 
that  I have  at  last  some- 
thing that  will  surely  take 
care  of  me  when  grey  hairs 
finally  put  me  at  a discount  in  the  whirl 
of  city  business  life! 

The  Search  of  the  Year  Before 

I had  been  out  at  Elberta  last  fall  on 
a business  trip  in  which  I was  looking  for 
the  ONE  BEST  spot  on  which  to  satis- 
fy my  long-cherished  ambition  to  own 
an  orchard. 

I had  traveled  hard,  and  worked 
hard,  in  four  mountain  states  in  search  of 
a spot  that  should  be  both  a pleasant 
place  to  live  and  a safe,  sure,  place  to 
make  money  in  the  fruit  business. 

And  by  the  time  I had  found  it  at 
ELBERTA — found  more  good  fea- 
tures than  I ever  hoped  to  find  combined 
in  one  locality — my  time  was  up  and  1 
had  to  go  back  to  work. 

But  not  before  buying  a ten-acre 
tract  at  Elberta. 


daughter  with  me;  with  plenty  of  leisure 
to  take  in  all  the  wonders  of  Colorado; 
looking  forward,  always  to  the  goal  of 
my  journey,  at  ELBERTA,  where  I 
had  ten  acres  of  apple  trees  actually 
planted  and  growing,  though  when  I last 
saw  my  land  it  was  a matted  mass  of 
sage  brush,  shoulder  high. 

The  ride  across  the  prairies  to  Den- 
ver was  featuieless,  except  that  every 
mile  was  a sermon  on  the  value  of  water, 
because  the  further  away  we  rolled 
from  the  copious  rainfall  region  of  the 


about! 

Colorado  Springs — Manito- 
Pikes  Peak 

But  we  had  to  move  on ! 

Colorado  Springs  was  the  next  )ii 
on  our  itinerary. 

It  is,  like  Denver,  a prairie  city, 
to  the  mountains,  but  much  closer, 
the  place  to  go,  because  it  has  the  he 
— especially  The  Antlers.  And  or 
there,  trolleys  or  carriages  take  y<i  t 
mountain  splendors  such  as  Switzeitrl 
can  scarce  boast  of — Garden  o th 
Gods — the  South  and  North  Cheyin 
Canyons  and  the  thrilling  High  Drie-r 
Williams  Canyon  and  the  Cave  o th 


$1,000.00  a Year  NET  PER  ACRE  from  This  Orchard  Is  Not  Considered  Exceptional  by  Old-Time  Elbertans. 


Great  Lakes,  the  more  burned  the  farms 
appeared,  and  the  more  the  baked, 
thirsty  earth  cried  out  for  irrigation — 
adequate,  generous  supply  of  Water. 

You  Must  See  Denver 


Four-fifths  of  the  population  of  the 
U.  S.  lives  east  of  Denver,  though  that 
beautiful  city  lies  but  little  west  of  the 
geographical  center  of  this  country;  and 
the  center  of  population  is  way  down  in 
sleepy  Hoosierdom.  When  the  people 
of  this  country  wake  up  to  the  possibil- 
ities, in  pleasure,  and  in  hard  cash,  that 

he  in  the  IRRIGATED  WEST— 
Utah  especially,  and  ELBERTA  in 
particular — Indiana  will  soon  lose  the 
honor  of  being  the  center  of  population 
of  Uncle  Sam’s  domain. 


Winds — Ute  Pass — and  a day’s  c ip 
ter  of  memories,  by  railroad,  to  Cr  pi 
Creek,  Victor  and  Silver  City — ala 
among  gold  and  silver  mines  whereiil 
lions  came  out  from  under  the  grounfc 
a few,  while  thousands  of  struggler  o: 
their  all. 


A Pleasure  Trip  This  Time 

But  this  year  it  was  different;  I was 
on  pleasure  bent,  with  my  wife  and  little 


Not  one-twentieth  of  the  citizens  of 
this  country  have  ever  seen  Denver.  The 
other  nineteen-twentieths  have  a treat  in 
store  for  them. 

We  spent  three  days  there,  counting 


Two  Kinds  of  Gold  Mine 

Above  ground  for  me!  An  Orcw 
at  ELBERTA  for  me!  A sure  d 
mine,  where  dimes  turn  to  dolls  i 
plain  sight,  with  practically  every  ft 
ment  of  chance  eliminated  by  thep 
tainty  of  soil,  climate,  water  and  iml 
nity  from  frosts! 

Pikes  Peak— Above  the  Clt  d 

I was  disappointed  in  Pikes  Fa* 
just  as  I was  in  Niagara  Falls.  Itj*0 
big,  too  awful,  too  impossible  to  ai’K 
ciate.  But  I’m  going  again.  P e,aF 
the  second  trip  will  give,  me  the  per ,ec 
tive  and  the  courage  to  apprecia  }j 
Perhaps,  too,  next  time,  the  clouds'1' 
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igher  than  the  mountain  top,  instead 
elow  it.  That  will  help. 


Through  Colorado 


From  either  Denver  or  Colorado 
ngs  you  have  the  choice  of  going  to 
i either  via  the  bottom  of  the  stupen- 
Royal  Gorge  on  the  Rio  Grande 
bad  or  over  the  mountain  tops  via  the 
orado  Midland.  My  advice  is  that 
.go  by  the  Rio  Grande  and  return  by 
Midland  if  you  have  time;  for  both 
nexpressably  grand  and  each  is  un- 
: the  other  in  its  rapid  succession  of 
dering  heart-throbs. 


Stop  Off  at  Provo,  Utah 

Che  once  famous  4 fruit  country”  of 
stern  Colorado,  and  Eastern  Utah 
(a  disappointment ; probably  because 
eir  hard  luck  with  frosts  the  last  two 
tree  springs,  and  the  fact  that  the 
c speculators  had  overdone  it,  by 
;ing  from  four  to  ten  times  as  much 
oor  land  as  good  land  can  be  bought 

It  ELBERTA. 


on  the  Denver  & Rio  Grande  picked  us 
up  at  Provo  and  took  us  to  ELBERTA. 
That’s  the  train  that  the  ELBERTA 
housewives  come  home  on,  after  a day’s 
shopping  in  Salt  Lake  City;  and  the 
convenience  of  this  tram  service  is  an- 
other thing  that  makes  ELBERTA  an 
ideal  spot — like  a suburb — combining 
country  life  with  the  advantages  of  a 
great  metropolis  nearby. 

Mr.  Whitney,  president  of  the  Com- 
pany that  owns  the  thousands  of  acres 
that  comprise  the  ELBERTA  tract, 
met  us  at  the  train,  took  us  in  charge, 
with  the  hearty  hospitality  that  only  the 
West  knows  how  to  extend. 


Three  Days  of  Satisfaction 


1 jumped  the  fence  without  waiting  to 
cpen  the  gate  and  ran  up  and  down  the 
rows  between  my  little  six  months  old 
trees,  like  a schoolboy  at  recess.  I saw 
visions  of  that  $42,000  crop  at  Provo, 
and,  though  I had  previously  made  up 
my  mind  that  ten  acres  were  enough  for 
a man  with  my  income  and  expenses, 
I simply  couldn’t  stand  the  strain, 

but  BOUGHT  THE  ADJOINING 
TEN  ACRES  THEN  AND 
THERE! 

I know,  now,  that  it  is  the  wisest 
thing  I ever  did,  and  that,  in  eight  or 
ten  years,  those  twenty  acres  of  apples 

will  make  me  INDEPENDENT,  be- 
sides giving  me  the  money  and  the 
LEISURE  to  travel  and  see  the  world. 


And  for  the  next  three  days  he,  or 
his  assistants,  drove  us  over  the  great 
tract,  and  showed  us  comfortable  cot- 
tages and  bungalows,  miles  of  orchards 
from  one  to  twelve  years  old;  peach 
trees  three  years  old  laden  with  fruit; 
apple  trees  six,  seven,  eight  years  old 


Go  There — See  for  Yourself 


I am  telling  all  my  personal  and  business  friends 
about  my  good  fortune — like  a new  convert — and  the 
best  advice  that  I can  give  to  you,  my  unknown  friends 
— the  readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower — is  to  do  as  I did 
and  as  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Irvine  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  did — go  out  to  Elberta — see  what  I saw,  and 

what  they  saw,  and  do  as  I did,  and  as  they  did 

Buy  an  ELBERTA  orchard. 


A Delightful  Place 


to  Live 


Elberta  is  just  75  miles  south 
of  Salt  Lake  City  and  30  miles 
southwest  of  Provo.  The  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  Railroad  runs  through 
the  land,  giving  splendid  facilities 
for  both  personal  travel  and  quick 
shipment  of  fruits.  The  valley  is  a 
veritable  “apple  amphitheater” — a 
fertile,  gently  sloping,  almost  level 
plain,  almost  completely  shut  in  by 
towering  mountain  peaks.  To  the 
north  of  us  lies  Utah  Lake,  and  to 
the  north  of  that  the  Great  Salt 
Lake.  The  mountains  and  lakes 
temper  the  climate  and  increase  the 
local  rainfall.  The  soil  is  a rich 
gravelly  mountain  “wash,”  wonder- 
fully fertile,  yet  sweet  and  warm 


(jjElberta  Reservoir.  Capacity,  29,000  Acre-Feet  of  Water.  Water  is  Conveyed  to  Elberta,  Eight  Miles  Distant,  by  Cana,  and  Flume. 

a any  rate,  we  were  glad  to  get  off  with  crops  that  would  do  credit  to  trees  and  free  from  the  sourness  or  Ungo^plsts^ha™  are 
I to  Lxrande  tram  at  Provo,  Utah,  in  two  or  three  years  older-  potato  crops  ?roving  50  fatal  to  orchards  in  the  “rainfall”  country 
f'l'ng  valley  of  that  big,  beautiful,  between  the  trees  for  which  the  growers  C”"a' and  Easlern  sta,es' 

T'ej  Ard  we  would  rea.lize  from  $200  t0  $300  Prices  Steadily  Advancing  • 

• a delightful  afternoon  driving  acre — or,  in  most  cases,  more  than  the  M w, . ...  ® 

’ mlles  of  money-making  orchards  whole  cost  of  their  land;  and  high  above  M v*y Th«y  liv^ht 

all,  the  big  Elberta  Lake  (they  call  it  a and  are  themselves  cultivating  large  orchards.  They 
ne  orchard  we  saw  just  north  of  reservoir) — a bodv  of  water  five  miles  are  not  ;n  ahurry  t°  seU,  because  their  holdings  grow 

i had  yielded,  last  year,  $42,000  long  and  about  a mile  wide,  at  the  foot 

pies  rrom  21)  acres!  I didn  t be-  of  towering  snow-capped  Mt.  Nebo,  ^ac^  year  t0, warrant  them  in  continuing  extensive  im- 


it!  But  I verified  it  to  a point  which  guarantees  to  every  Elbertan,  foj  STff 


, T 7 7 , 1 1*  • x/  1 , ..  . & V'TV'1  J ^mcitau,  mt  crease  me  membership  ot  the  LLBEK  1 A bRUIT- 

i 1 had  to  believe  it.  Yet  people  all  time,  a greater  supply  of  water  than  GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  a body  that  the 

>vo  told  me  that  ELBERTA  was  the  whole  valley  can  ever  consume  fru,t  markfts  the  worid  T11  bear  from  before  many 
L BETTER;  because  EL-  Y years’  Wlth  shlPments.  of  the  finest  apples,  peaches, 

TA  had  the  altitude  and  the  wind-  Like  3 Schoolboy  at  R.6C6SS 

ts  t0  Prevent  budding  in  spring  But,  to  my  selfish  little  self,  the  most 

ifter  all  danger  of  frost  was  past,  interesting  thing  in  all  ELBERTA  was 

B and  tt°withSZtghea0v?  ^ - *■  *»*  ^ ELBERTA. 


pears,  potatoes,  strawberries,  cherries  and  other  small 
fruit,  that  the  best  soil  and  climate  out  of  doors  in 
America  produces. 


I am  too  busy  earning  a living  in  Chicago  to  try 
to  answer  questions;  but  I want  to  assure  you  that  Mr. 


lost  a lot  of  their  fruit. 

]aybe  I wasn't  proud  of  EL - 
I A when  its  rivals  acknowledged 


I At  Elberta  At  Last ! 

Le  evening  Salt  Lake  City  train 


Write  to  M.  B.  WHITNEY,  President 

Utah  Lake  Land,  Water  & Power  Company 

ELBERTA,  UTAH 
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ESTERN  SPRAY- 
ING METHODS 


At  the  close  of  the  season  1909  I had 
occasion  to  correspond  with  a num- 
ber ol'  fruit  growers  with  reference  to 
their  methods  of  controlling  the  cod- 
ling moth.  The  list  of  correspondents 
was  made  up  of  the  prize  winners  of 
the  Apple  Show  at  Spokane  that  year, 
with  a few  others  added  to  whom  I 
had  previously  been  writing  about 
spraying  matters. 

Inasmuch  as  these  letters  when 
studied  collectively,  gave  such  in- 
teresting information  regarding  the 
methods  of  spraying  in  vogue  in 
the  Northwest,  I sent  out  an  addi- 
tional set  of  inquiries  at  the  end  of 
last  season.  While  some  of  the  let- 
ters went  to  districts  where  the  cod- 
ling moth  was  not  present  and  many 
answers  came  back  too  indefinite  to 
use,  yet  a goodly  number  brought  in- 
formation worth  recording. 

These  replies  may  be  regarded  as  an 
elaborate  practical  experiment  cover- 
ing over  fifteen  hundred  acres.  Per- 
haps coming  from  men  progressive 
enough  to  become  prize  winners  the 
results  are  better  than  the  average. 
Obviously  there  is  plenty  of  chance  for 
error,  for  one  hundred  observers  will 
give  one  hundred  interpretations  of 
the  condition  of  the  orchards,  but  as 
the  errors  are  as  apt  to  be  on  one 
side  as  the  other,  the  total  should 
average  somewhere  near  the  truth. 

The  year  1909  was  a “worm-year.” 
The  crop  was  generally  short,  in  some 
districts  markedly  so,  and  a small  crop 
means  a high  percentage  of  wormy 
fruit.  The  number  of  codling  moths 
remains  nearly  constant  year  after 
year,  so  when  there  is  little  fruit  the 
moths  must  concentrate  their  attacks 
on  the  little,  and  then  there  is  a 
greater  chance  that  the  apple  will  be 
come  wormy.  The  year  1910  showed 
much  less  worminess.  That  year  out 
of  a total  crop  of  over  300,000  boxes 
reported  on  from  the  sprayed  or- 
chards, but  3 per  cent  was  lost.  The 
figures  for  1909  showed  6.5  per  cent 
wormy  of  the  100,00(5  boxes  reported 
on.  However,  compared  acre  by  acre, 
there  were  almost  exactly  eleven  boxes 
wormy  to  the  acre  each  year.  The 
apparent  excessive  worminess  of  1909 
was  due  to  the  lighter  crop  and  not 
to  an  actual  greater  abundance  of 
worms. 

How  Often  to  Spray. 

Concerning  the  “single  spray”  the- 
ory, there  has  been  much  said  pro 
and  con.  Just  how  well  the  Western 
fruit  growers  have  been  able  to  apply 
the  theory  to  their  practice  can  be 
seen  by  a glance  at  the  following  table, 
which  is  self-explanatoi’y : 

1909. 

19  growers  used  1 spray  on  288  acres, 
having  664  boxes  wormy  of  30,553, 

or  2.1% 

17  growers  used  2 sprays  on  263 
acres,  having  4,394  boxes  wormy 
of  55,200,  or 7.75% 

5 growers  used  3 sprays  on  98  acres, 
having  365  boxes  wormy  of  1,550, 

or  23.0% 

6 growers  used  4 (or  more)  sprays 

on  41  acres,  having  1,095  boxes 
wormy  of  16,210,  6.7% 

1910. 

21  growers  used  1 spray  on  309  acres, 
having  954  boxes  wormy  of  130,- 

628,  or 0.73% 

10  growers  used  2 sprays  on  196 
acres,  having  2,101  boxes  wormy 

of  93,500,  or 2.24% 

10  growers  used  3 sprays  on  118 
acres,  having  1,489  boxes  wormy 

of  40,834,  or 3.64% 

13  growers  used  4 to  7 sprays  on  212 
acres,  having  4,700  boxes  wormy 

of  55,800,  or 8.42% 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the 
more  spraying  given,  the  poorer  are 
the  results.  However,  the  explanation 
is  simple.  One  grower  concentrates 
all  his  efforts  on  the  single  applica- 
tion, the  other  slights  this  spraying 
and  has  to  give  other  sprayings  when 
an  abundant  later  brood  of  worms  be- 
comes obviously  destructive.  Balanc- 
ing the  cost  of  application  against  the 
returns  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  in 
actual  field  practice  the  “single  spray” 
treatment  has  proved  the  most  econ- 
omical method.  The  fact  that  forty 
orchardists,  whose  names  were 
selected  without  a knowledge  of  how 
they  they  sprayed  were  successful 
should  go  far  to  offset  the  experience 


of  Mr.  Krueger  of  North  Yakima, 
whose  hard  luck  has  twice  been  re- 
ported in  the  Fruit-Grower. 

In  this  connection  I will  quote  a 
letter  from  Prof.  C.  P.  Gillette  of  the 
Colorado  Experiment  Station:  “Your 

results  tally  very  w'ell  with  the  results 
that  I have  tablulated  in  Colorado  this 
year.  The  past  two  weeks  have  been 
spent  in  attending  horticultural  insti- 
tutes on  the  western  slope  and  at 
nearly  every  place  I have  told  them 
that  the  orchardists  of  the  State  that 
have  sprayed  only  once  the  past  year, 
have  secured  best  results,  those 
spraying  twice  nearly  as  good,  those 
spraying  three  times  somewhat  poorer, 
and  those  spraying  four  or  more 
times  have  averaged  the  poorest  re- 
sults of  any.  These  statements  seem- 
ed to  daze  them  at  first,  but  when  I 
explained  that  the  man  who  decided 
to  save  his  crop  with  one  treatment 
as  soon  as  the  blossoms  are  off,  did 
a thorough  job  at  the  particular  time 
when  it  was  possible  to  put  the  poison 
where  it  would  kill  the  worms,  while 
those  planning  to  spray  several  times 
were  almost  certain  to  neglect  to  be 
sufficiently  thorough  in  the  first  treat- 
ment to  get  good  results,  they  were 
able  to  see  the  point.” 

The  Strength  of  the  Spray. 

All  the  fruit  growers  of  the  North- 
west use  arsenate  of  lead  now.  Our 
own  recommendations  are  to  use  one 
pound  to  fifty  gallons,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  orchardists,  influenced  by  the 
directions  on  the  container,  apply  it 
stronger.  Experimental  tests  have 
shown  that  the  strength  of  the  spray 
is  immaterial.  When  well  applied  one 
pound  to  eighty  gallons  has  given  us 
as  complete  immunity  from  worms  as 
one  to  ten.  The  results  of  the  prac- 
tical fruit  growers  bear  out  this  asser- 
tion, as  is  shown  by  the  following 
tabulation: 

or 


26  growers  used  1 lb.  to  50  gal. 

331  acres,  wpi  5,007  boxes  wormy 

out  of  87,554  boxes,  or •••••••  J-b/o 

60  growers  used  1 to  *2  lbs.  to  50  gals, 
on  1,009  acres,  with  10,056  boxes 
wormy  out  of  305,54  4 boxes,  or . . . . 3.3 /c 
14  growers  used  2 to  5 lbs.  to  50  gals, 
on  247  acres,  with  8,305  boxes 
wormy  out  of  60,300  boxes,  or... ..13. 6% 
The  less  successful  grower  is  the 
one  who  inclines  to  the  stronger  for- 
mula. I have  noted  again  and  again 
that  in  criticising  his  own  methods, 
the  less  successful  grower  aJways  as- 
cribes his  worms  to  too  weak  a spray 
or  to  too  few  applications.  Next  year 
he  intends  to  give  a fifth  spraying  in 
August  and  will  try  three  pounds  to 
the  barrel.  Although  it  seems  heresy 
to  him  to  think  of  cutting  down  the 
number  of  applications,  he  will  learn 
through  costly  experience  that  what 
he  needs  is  to  spray  better,  not 
oftener. 

The  most  popular  strength  of  spray 
in  Washington  is  three  pounds  to  one 
hundred  gallons,  and  the  brands  mostly 
used  are,  Grasselli,  Sherwin  Williams, 
Eagle  and  Swifts.  Two  or  three  of  the 
growers  still  use  the  dust  spray  foi 
late  applications. 

The  Method  of  Application. 

The  success  of  the  western  method 
depends  upon  forcing  spray  through 
the  crown  of  stamen  bars  and  into  the 
lower  calyx  cup.  This  can  be  done 
only  during  the  short  period  imme- 
diately following  blossoming,  before 
the  calyx  lobes  close  over.  It  cam  also 
not  be  done  by  low  pressure,  or  by  a 
misty  spray,  or  by  throwing  the  spray 
up  into  the  tree.  To  wet  the  inside 
of  the  blossom  demands  that  a coarse 
spray  be  shot  down  from  above  the 
blossoms  with  considerable  force.  To 
get  a coarse  penetrating  spray  our 
growers  have  practically  all  abandoned 
the  Vermorel  style  of  nozzle  in  favor 
of  the  Bordeaux.  Seventy-two  per 
cent  of  them  do  their  spraying  with 
gasoline  engine  power,  and  many  of 
them  maintain  a pressure  of  between 
250  and  300  pounds,  a thing  unheard 
of  a few  years  ago.  Ninety-one  per 
cent  have  adopted  the  “crook,”  a lit- 
tle device  I first  suggested  to  the  Bean 
Spray  Pump  Company  to  manufac- 
ture, and  whose  popularity  is  thus 
attested.  This  attachment  directs  the 
nozzle  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  and 
greatly  facilitates  directing  the  spray 
down  into  the  blossoms.  Where  the 
trees  grow  taller  than  the  reach  of  the 
extension  rod,  a “tower”  is  used,  and 
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Any  Farmer  Can  Afford  a White 

HE  White  gasoline  cars  are  just  a little  better— 
they  do  cost  a little  more,  but  that  is  just  ex- 
actly the  reason  why  they  should  be  the  car 

for  the  farmer.  White  cars  cost  a little  more 

because  they  are  built  just  as  good  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  a motor  car.  The  chrome-nickel  steel,  vanadium 
steel  and  other  alloy  steels  which  enter  into  them  are 
all  heat-treated  and  brought  to  the  highest  state  of 
perfection  by  the  employment  of  the  latest  scientific 
processes  for  handling  steel.  This  perfection  in  build- 
ing not  only  makes  a good  car  but  an  economical  one 
to  operate,  since  the  design  includes  the  long-stroke 
motor.  There  isn’t  an  unnecessary  part  on  a White 
gasoline  car — the  engine  is  simplicity  in  itself.  In  fact, 
as  a machine  White  cars  appeal  to  farmers  because  by 
their  constant  operation  of  the  various  farm  machines, 
they  have  been  educated  to  appreciate  mechanical  ex- 
cellence. A farmer  wants  a car  that  is  easy  to  handle 
—easily  understood— a car  that  is  easy  on  tires.  All 
these  features  are  secured  in  the  White. 

White  cars  cost  less  for  fuel,  less  for  oil  and  less  for 
repairs  and  tires  than  any  other  car  of  equal  capacity 
of  which  we  know.  White  cars  also  have  sumptuous 
lines — the  bodies  are  as  well-built  as  the  mechanical 
part.  The  White  cars  are  wonderfully  efficient  in 
operation  at  an  abnormally  low  cost. 

Let  us  send  you  our  latest  catalogue  and  the  testi- 
monials of  owners  in  your  neighborhood. 


The  White 


Company 


792  East  79th  Street,  Cleveland.  Ohio 
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j J LIME  & SULPHUR 

REX  SOLUTION 

More  “Rex”  used  than  of  all  other  brands  combined.  Its  THE  ORIGINAL. 

SmwStTHE  REX  CO.,  OMAHA,  NEBR. 


this  has  been  adopted  by  42  per  cent 
of  the  Washington  growers.  That  the 
number  is  not  larger,  speaks  for  the 
low-headed,  low  trimmed  trees  so 
characteristic  of  the  Western  commer- 
cial orchard. 

The  importance  of  filling  the  calyx 
cup  is  further  brought  out  by  the  ex- 
perience of  three  growers  who 
omitted  the  calyx  application.  These 
men  averaged  25,  50  and  75  per  cent 
of  loss.  In  the  same  connection  the 
loss  of  the  seven  growers  who  sprayed 
with  Vermorel  nozzles  amounted  to 
1,690  boxes  out  of  the  crop  of  13,400 
boxes,  or  12.6  per  cent.  When  this 
is  compared  with  the  3.7  per  cent  loss 
of  the  hundred  growers  who  used  the 
Bordeaux  nozzle  it  is  clear  that  the 
theory  of  calyx  spraying  is  consistent 
with  practice. 

There  have  been  several  official 
attempts  to  give  the  Western  single 
spray  treatment  in  the  East,  but  I 
know  of  no  case  where  the  few  condi- 
tions necessary  have  all  been  fulfilled. 
The  trials  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
in  several  States  gave  92  per  cent  of 
worm-free  fruit  with  one  application  of 
spray,  and  97  with  four  applications. 
But  the  “single  spray”  was  not  a com- 
plete application,  as  shown  by  the  7.5 
of  calyx  worminess  among  the  wormy 


n.£bV,5?  Giant  Himalaya 

Greatest  commercial  berry  yet  pro- 
duced. Absolutely  hardy,  perennial 
vine.  Ten  tons  an  acre  from  three- 
year  plants.  Fruit  sells  readily  at 
16c  a quart.  Over  1.400  purchasers 
last  year— all  pleased. 

Himalaya  Plants  ready  September  I. 
$1.00  per  12.  Ask  for  prices  on 
larger  lots. 

A Berrydale  Berry  Book  sent  tree. 

Berrvdale  Experiment  Gardens 
Fruit  Ave.,  Holland,  Michigan. 


rrrvxTrv  Calif,  sage  honey,  freight  paid,  per 

HONE  1 lb.— Light  Amber.  10c : White,  lie . 

Water  White,  12c— Will  ship  allowing  inspection  berore 
payment  Large  sample.  10c.  Honey  leaflet  free.  Spen- 
cer  Apiaries  Co..  Box  26,  Nordhoff,  Cal. ________ 

FOR 
SALE 


PEACH  SEEDS 

1910  AND  1911  STOCK.  Write  for  Prices  and  Sample* 
Thos.  R-  Haman,  1614  Oliver  Street.  Baltimore.  Md. 


fruit.  It  was  a partial  spraying,  pro- 
tecting most,  but  not  all,  of  the  calices. 
When  the  western  method  is  properly 
carried  out,  as  it  can  he  in  practical 
work,  there  is  absolute  elimination  o 
calyx  wormy  fruit.  I may  recall  that 
Director  Ball  of  the  Utah  Station,  or 
several  years  has  had  no  takers  or 
his  offer  of  a dollar  each  for  calyx 
wormy  apples  of  his  spraying,  and  m 
our  own  experiments,  where  I have 
sorted  over  all  the  wormy  fruit  fro® 
carloads  of  sprayed  apples  I have 
failed  to  find  any  entered  through  the 
calyx.  A.  L.  MELANDER. 

Wash.  Exp.  Sta. 
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PRAYER 

DIFFICULTIES 

While  the  power  sprayer  has  been 
considerably  improved  during  the  past 
few  years,  there  still  remain  some 
weaknesses  for  the  genius  of  inven- 
tion and  manufacturers  to  overcome. 
Among  these  the  first  to  be  encoun- 
tered by  the  beginner  is  likely  to  be 
the  inherent  difficulties  in  the  man- 
agement of  a gas  engine.  These,  how- 
ever, in  most  cases  succumb  to  expe- 
rience and  acquaintance  with  the  ma- 
chine, and  in  a few  cases  are  due  to 
defects  either  in  design  or  construc- 
tion. Therefore  this  presents  a prob- 
lem not  so  much  to  the  manufacturers 
as  to  the  users  of  power  sprayers.  The 
gas  engine  has  become  quite  well 
standardized  and  some  incapable  of 
much  further  improvement. 

The  next  observable  weakness  is 
likely  to  be  found  in  the  pump  mechan- 
ism. Few  people  realize  the  great 
strain  involved  in  operating  a pump 
at  200  pounds  pressure.  Neither  is  the 
corrosive  effect  of  various  spray  mix- 
tures upon  the  metal  surfaces  fully 
appreciated.  The  importance  of  using 
brass  wherever  possible  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  The  cutting  effect  of 
the  mixtures,  moving  at  high  veloci- 
ties, especially  when  carrying  more  or 
less  sediment  as  is  usually  the  case, 
soon  becomes  apparent  in  the  valves 
and  packings.  Hence  it  is  important 
that  all  possible  parts  be  easily  ac- 
cessible for  repair  or  removal. 

Next  might  be  mentioned  the  un- 
satisfactory results  frequently  ob- 
tained at  the  nozzles.  There  are  in- 
numerable patterns  of  nozzles — good, 
bad  and  indifferent.  The  pattern  most 
commonly  used  in  the  West,  the  Bor- 
deaux, is  quite  generally  condemned 
because  of  the  rapid  wear  of  the  sur- 
faces against  which  the  liquid  im- 
pinges and  inability  to  renew  them. 
Greater  durability  and  ease  of  renewal 
is  certainly  desirable.  Round  nozzles 
with  renewable  disks,  which  throw  a 
direct  and  positive  spray  of  the  same 
general  character  as  the  Bordeaux 
have  appeared  on  the  market  and 
promise  to  rapidly  displace  the  latter. 
Improvements  are  rapidly  being  made 
in  this  line  and  the  newer  types  of 
nozzles  are  being  eagerly  sought  by 
progressive  growers. 

Probably  the  most  difficult  problem 
of  all  lies  in  the  means  for  controlling 
pressure.  That  the  ordinary  relief 
valve  used  for  this  purpose  is  unsatis- 
factory no  one  who  has  nursed  one 
through  a season  will  deny.  It  may 
work  pretty  well  for  a short  time;  but 
soon  it  becomes  partially,  if  not 
wholly  unreliable  and  is  a source  of 
constant  annoyance  and  anxiety.  This 
problem  seems  incapable  of  solution 
with  the  present  style  of  valve.  Re- 
cently a new  method  of  pressure  and 
load  control  has  been  devised  and 
patented,  which  operates  by  “short 
circuiting”  the  pump  and  throttling  the 
suction  automatically  when  the  pres- 
sure runs  too  high.  This  method 
greatly  increases  the  efficiency  of  the 
sprayer  but  is  somewhat  expensive 
compared  with  a relief  valve  and 
growers  are  still  looking  for  a cheap 
and  effective  means  of  controlling 
pressure. 

That  present  day  genius  and  expe- 
rience will  soon  solve  this  problem  we 
have  no  doubt.  Much  greater  atten- 


APPLE  GRADER 


The  Schellenger  Fruit  Grading  Machine  marks  the  dawn  of  a new  epoch  in  the  fruit-growing  industry.  It 
places  the  TIER  PACK  without  its  drawbacks  within  the  reach  of  every  fruit  grower. 

IT  IS  common  knowledge  that  the  slightest  bruise  spoils 
apples  for  storage  purposes;  so  delicate  are  they,  that 
even  the  most  careful  handling  detracts  materially 
from  their  appearance,  storage  life  and  market  value. 

Even  when  experienced  hand  sorters  are  working  un- 
der the  most  competent  supervision,  they  bruise  the  fruit- 
also  hand  grading  is  but  guess  work  which  results  either 
in  loose,  ununiform  packs,  or  necessitates  still  more  hand- 
ling and  consequently  more  bruising  to  regrade  the  fruit 
The  object  to  be  sought  in  packing  apples  is  NOT 
OJNOI  to  avoid  every  chance  of  bruising,  but  to  adopt  a 
system  cf  getting  the  fruit  graded  accurately  for  both  color 
and  size  with  an  absolute  minimum  of  handling. 

THE  SCHELLENGER  FRUIT  GRADING  MACHINE 
process  does  away  completely  with  75  per  cent  of  the  hand- 
ling required  by  hand  sorting.  This  is  not  all,  it  grades 
the  fruit  with  mechanical  accuracy  ABSOLUTELY  WITH- 
OUT BRUISING  and  delivers  to  the  packer  perfectly  sorted 
fruit  which  insures  him  a uniform,  tight,  fancy  market 
pack. 

By  an  ingenious  method,  one  person  does  all  the  color 
and  blemish  sorting  without  picking  up  an  apple,  after 
which  each  color  grade  is  automatically  sorted  into  the 
standard  five  size  grades  and  carried  out  onto  canvas 

SCHELLENGER  FRUIT  GRADING  MACHINE 


screens  in  front  of  the  packers.  The  opportunity  provided 
tor  inspecton  of  the  graded  fruit  is  perfect;  there  is  triple 
assurance  against  a blemished  or  off-color  apple  qettinq 
into  a pack.  a 

During  the  grading  for  size  the  machine  handles  each 
apple  separately,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  touch  one  an- 
other. All  wool,  first  quality  soft  felt,  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  protects  the  fruit  against  the  slightest 
bruise.  Some  idea  of  the  gentleness  with  which  this  ma- 
chine handles  the  fruit  can  be  gained  when  it  is  realized 
that  it  will  handle  eggs  and  not  so  much  as  crack  one. 

Fruit  NEVER  sticks  or  clogs  in  the  machine  because 
the  mechanical  features  are  perfect  and  the  mechanism  is 
built  upon  honor.  No  expense  has  been  spared  in  either 
the  material  used  in  our  machines  or  the  labor  in  con- 
structing them.  Therefore  WE  FULLY  GUARANTEE 
EVERY  MACHINE. 

This  machine  not  only  solves  the  labor  problem  for  the 
grower,  but  it  will  actually  pay  for  itself  in  labor  saved  in 
less  than  ten  days  when  run  at  full  capacity.  It  does  the 
work  of  NINE  experienced  hand  sorters. 

Each  grader  is  arranged  to  be  operated  either  by  power 
or  by  hand,  as  desired.  Price  of  machine,  f.  o.  b.  Salt  Lake 
City,  $100.00. 

CO.,  Incorporated  cflv,  S,eaJ  st- 


tion  is  being  paid  to  the  perfecting  of 
power  sprayer  accessories  than  ever 
before  and  some  factories  are  making 
it  an  exclusive  business. 

It  is  a long  road  to  perfection  in  any 
line  of  manufacture.  The  perfect 
power  sprayer  may  never  be  built. 
There  will  still  remain,  doubtless, 
much  room  for  improvement  when  the 
problems  mentioned  have  all  been  sat- 
isfactorily solved;  but  at  the  present 
time  they  seem  to  be  the  important 
cnes. 

$50  Prize  for  a Gallon  of  Apples. 

The  Missouri  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture is  offering  a cash  prize  of 
$50  to  the  boy  that  will  select  and 
send  in  the  best  half  peck  of  apples 
of  any  variety.  The  money  will  be 
given  to  pay  the  expenses  of  attending 
one  term  of  the  Short  Course  in  the 
College  or  Agriculture  at  Columbia 
this  fall. 

The  contest  is  open  to  all  boys  in 
Missouri  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
20  years  who  have  never  attended  an 
agricultural  college  or  been  connected 
with  an  Experiment  Station.  The  ap- 
ples may  be  taken  from  any  Missouri 
orchard  and  must  be  accompanied  by 
a letter  telling  why  he  chose  the 
variety  he  did,  and  what  treatment 
the  trees  have  received  in  the  way  of 


cultivation,  spraying,  pruning,  etc. 
Two  neighbors  must  bear  witness  that 
the  fruit  was  actually  selected  by  the 
boy  that  sends  it  in. 

The  apples  must  be  sent  by  prepaid 
express  to  Prof.  J.  C.  Whitten,  Pro- 
fessor of  Horticulture,  Columbia,  Mo., 
r.ot  later  than  October  15.  The  prize 
will  be  awarded  before  the  20th.  Fruit 
will  be  kept  in  cold  storage  free  and 
later  exhibited  at  fruit  shows  and  ex- 
positions which  may  be  held  by  the 
Board  of  Horticulture.  Each  plate  will 
be  exhibited  under  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  owner  and  all  except  the 
plate  that  won  the  scholarship  will  be 
eligible  to  any  prize  that  may  be 
offered.  By  this  plan  everyone  is 
practically  assured  of  winning  a cash 
prize  even  though  he  failed  to  land 
the  scholarship. 

The  $50  prize  will  be  sufficient  to 
pay  all  necessary  expenses  of  attend- 
ing the  first  term  of  the  Short  Course 
which  opens  November  1 and  con- 
tinues for  eight  weeks.  Full  informa- 
tion about  the  Short  Course  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Fruit  stands  in  New  York  were 
brightened  during  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust by  the  arrival  of  a car  load  of 
cherries  from  the  Bitter  Root  valley  of 


Royal  Leather  Rocker 

Full  $ 

Spring  v 
Seat  and 
Back — 

Covered  in  Best 
Royal  Leather 

Look  at  the 
picture;  doesn’t 
IthlsRockerlook 
Inviting  with 
its  high,  broad, 
shapely  bacl* 
and  deep  roomy 
spring  seat?  it*a 
madetolastfor- 
ever,  and  Its 
wide  arms,  sup- 
ported by  six 
neatly  turned 
smooth  spin- 
dles, and  mass- 
ive front  carved 
posts,  give  it 
the  exclusive- 

ness  and  style 

' that  cannot  be  had  in  any  other  rocker. 
Frame  thoroughly  seasoned  oak,  high  golden  and  gloss 
finish.  Best  quality  Black  Royal  Leather  ; w orkmanship 
first-class.  Price  but  $3.85  makes  it  the  biggest  bargain 

ever  offered.  We  can  afford  such  values 

because  we  own  our  own  timber  lands,  saw 
mills,  factories  and  salesrooms.  Money 
hack  if  it  is  not  worth  double.  Send  for  our 
large  FREE  cash  catalogue  of  Furniture, 

i „ * „ t . i. 


BIQ 

CATALOG 

FREE 


rivDCi  casu  catalogue  or  .f  urniture,  « 

Rugs,  Curtains,  etc.  Learn  at  once  how  much  cheaper  and 
better  you  can  buy  for  cash  direct  from  the  manufacturers. 
We  save  you  all  extra  profits.  Write  NOW  ; better  still, 
enclose  $3.85  for  this  comfortable  rocker.  Order  by  num- 
ber 670,  Address:  (11-1) 

Lincoln- Leonard  & Co. , 1233  W.  37th  Street,  Chicago 

In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 

Montana.  To  see  cherries  on  the  mar- 
ket at  this  late  date  was  an  unusual 
sight  and  caused  considerable  com- 
ment in  the  fruit  trade. 


THE  HANLEY  ORCHARD,  ROGUE  RIVER  VALLEY,  OREGON 
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HMALL  FRUIT 
NOTES 

The  fruit  season  for  1911  is  now 
fairly  over  and  it  is  possible  to  take 
stock  of  its  results.  It  will  pass  into 
horticultural  history  as  memorable  for 
the  drouth  which  began  about  the 
first  of  May  and  continued  on  into 
July.  This  being  the  period  during 
which  nearly  all  the  small  fruits  pro- 
duce and  mature  their  crops,  we  may 
easily  deduce  that  the  small  fruit 
grower  was  a heavy  loser  and  that 
there  is  little  in  the  record  of  the 
season  that  calls  for  congratulation. 

Only  one  crop  may  be  said  to  have 
escaped  the  wither  of  the  drouth  and 
that  was  grapes.  The  maturing  sea- 
son of  the  grape  came  a month  or 
so  subsequent  to  the  worst  of  the 
drouth  and  was  perfected  by  some 
generous  rains.  The  grape,  too,  is 
rather  a hot  weather  plant,  revelling 
in  tropical  sunshine  while  its  exten- 
sive root  system  strikes  both  far  and 
deep  in  search  of  food  and  moisture. 
Therefore  the  blighting  breath  of  the 
drouth  made  little  or  no  impression 
upon  the  leafy  vineyards  with  their 
southern  blood  and  left  them  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  copious  rains  in 
bringing  their  abundant  clusters  to  a 
quick  and  well-rounded  maturity. 

On  our  home  place  we  have  had  just 
two  big  crops,  grapes  and  plums. 
Grapes  came  in  a full  fortnight  earlier 
than  the  last  good  crop  of  1909.  I re- 
member distinctly  in  that  year  we  cut 
out  first  earlies  on  August  1;  this 
year  we  began  on  July  15.  The  one 
difference  I note  is  that  the  clusters 
seem  on  the  average  a trifle  smaller 
but  of  this  I am  hardly  sure,  for  there 
were  many  splendid  specimens.  The 
harvest  this  year  lasted  just  a month; 
by  August  15  the  last  basket  had  been 
sent  to  market  and  the  grape  crop  had 
passed  into  history.  The  month  was 
a strenuous  one;  our  crop  totaled 
about  4,000  pounds — trifling  enough  for 
a commercial  vineyard  where  every- 
thing is  shipped — but  great  for  a small 
local  market  where  it  is  retailed  out 
and  delivered  in  small  quantities. 

Two  years  ago  I shipped  part  of 
the  earlies  to  St.  Louis;  this  year  I 
made  no  attempt  to  go  beyond  the 
home  town  of  9,000  people.  The  home 
demand  absorbed  all,  but  it  had  to  be 
studied  and  coaxed  and  tactfully 
served  to  avoid  surfeit  and  maintain 
prices.  This  I am  proud  to  say  was 
successfully  accomplished  and  there 
was  a steady  demand  up  to  the  very 
last  day.  For  this  the  telephone  and 
printers’  ink  were  partly  responsible. 

We  are  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town 
and  the  ability  of  customers  to  inquire 
as  to  prices,  time  of  delivery,  varie- 
ties of  fruit,  etc.,  greatly  faciliated 
sales.  Then,  too,  our  one  daily,  with 
its  large  circulation,  proved  a fine  ad- 
vertising medium  and  for  nearly  every 
day  of  the  selling  month  there  was 
a.  local  ad  of  one  or  two  lines  or  a 
standing  one  of  greater  length. 

My  principal  curiosity  in  regard  to 
the  crop  was  whether  Campbell’s 
Early,  the  leader  in  1909,  would  equal 
its  former  record  or  merely  demon- 
strate that  its  first  crop  on  three- 
year-old  vines  was  entirely  excep- 
tional. I am  glad  to  say  that  this 
variety  again  gave  evidence  that  on 
this  place  it  is  easily  the  leader  of  all 
the  many  kinds  tested  here.  It  was  as 
prolific,  as  large,  well  flavored  and 
as  handsome  as  in  1909  and  I am  now 
convinced  that  it  is  by  far  the  most 
profitable  variety  that  it  is  possible 
to  grow  here. 

There  is  still  one  point  remaining 
to  be  settled  regarding  it,  and  that 
is  how  difficult  it  is  going  to  be 
to  suppress  the  rot  by  spraying?  This 
year  the  drouth  stepped  in  and  waved 
the  rot  off  the  field,  remitting  as  a 
fret  gift  all  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  the  spray  pump.  Evidence  is  fav- 
orable, however,  that  Campbell’s  is  no 
more  susceptible  than  many  varieties 
that  are  widely  known. 

Of  other  sorts  the  Worden  showed 
the  most  improvement  over  1909,  rank- 
ing next  to  Campbell’s  and  for  the 
first  time  ripening  evenly.  It  is  a 


grand,  good  grape  and  every  grower 
should  strive  to  eliminate  its  one  de- 
fect or  uneven  ripening  by  applying 
the  remedy  of  close  pruning.  It  is 
immensely  prolific  and  demands  re- 
straint. 

The  absence  of  rot  made  it  possi- 
ble to  see  the  more  delicate  sorts  in 
perfection,  such  as  the  Brighton.  It 
set  a great  crop  this  year  and  though 
it  failed  to  fully  color  all  its  bunches 
with  its  attractive  red,  yet  it  sweet- 
ened their  juices  until  they  were  pala- 
table and  surprised  critical  customers 
who  thought  they  had  been  imposed 
upon  with  green  grapes. 

There  was  absolutely  no  rot  to  be 
anywhere  seen  this  year  except  on 
some  vines  of  the  Brighton,  where 
the  customary  spots  showed  them- 
selves but  failed  to  develop  and  al- 
though showers  came  before  ripeness, 
no  further  outbreak  occurred.  Never- 
theless we  went  ahead  and  gave  two 
sprayings  before  yielding  to  complete 
reliance  on  the  drought. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Missouri. 

’5|£  . 

Berry  Notes  for  September. 

While  each  recurring  season  devel- 
ops some  peculiarities,  something  un- 
forseen,  the  present  one  was  certainly 
a more  than  usually  disconcerting  one 
tc  fruit  growers.  In  the  early  spring 
and  up  into  June,  drouth,  worms, 
bugs  and  other  things  combined  to 
destroy  the  new  set  strawberry  | 
plants,  resulting  in  a poor  and  irreg- 
ular stand.  Clean,  careful  tillage  dur- 
ing May  and  June  to  some  extent  re- 
paired the  damage  wrought  by 
drouth  and  insects,  and  the  10th  of 
July  found  berry  fields  in  fairly  good 
shape.  Then  a series  of  heavy  rains 
during  the  last  half  of  July  and  the 
first  half  of  August  prevented  the 
working  of  the  fields,  while  causing 
grass  to  spring  up  as  if  by  magic,  and 
grow  like  hot-house  products. 

Ere  the  growers  were  alive  to  the 
situation,  foxtail,  crabgrass  and  weeds 
almost  hid  the  plants.  It  looked  im- 
possible to  redeem  such  fields;  yet 
heroic  and  patient  use  of  hoe,  plow 
and  sickle  finally  in  some  measure 
prevailed  upon  the  stubborn  grass  and 
many  fields  which  looked  horrible  the 
first  week  in  August  were  reduced  to 
a semblance  of  order. 

Old  fields  will  mostly  go  unworked. 
Some  of  the  growers  will  mow  their 
fields,  leaving  the  litter  for  mulch. 
Some  will  rake  off  the  clippings  and 
burn.  The  present  season’s  experience 
seems  to  demonstrate  the  advantage 
of  setting  the  new  fields  in  rows  and 
plowing  both  ways  until  at  least  the 
first  of  August. 

Laying  the  first  runners  and  form- 
ing the  row  early  gets  some  strong 
early  plants,  but  entails  too  much 
labor  with  the  hoe. 

Where  fields  are  sloping  some  grass 
left  in  the  middle  prevents  the  wash- 
ing by  heavy  rains  and  loss  of  fer- 
tility. The  dead  grass  removed  with 
plow  and  hoe,  if  piled  on  margin  and 
in  middle,  is  useful  to  fill  the  deep 
furrows  cut  by  late  rains. 

Missouri.  WINN  COOMBS. 

The  Location  of  An  Orchard  or  a Com- 
mercial Truck  Farm 
has  much  to  do  with  the  ultimate 
financial  success  of  the  enterprise.  A 
crop  well  grown  is  only  half  of  the 
work  done.  The  marketing  is  equally 
important  and  proper  location  is  the 
chief  consideration.  The  best  fruit 
and  truck  country,  most  convenient  to 
the  market,  on  a short  north  and  south 
trunk  line,  especially  equipped  to  han- 
dle perishable  goods,  each  station  hav- 
ing its  day  in  the  market  is  along  the 
1 Kansas  City  Southern  Railway.  Ten 
to  forty  dollars  an  acre  will  buy  the 
best  unimproved  fruit  lands  in  south- 
ern Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas, 
Texas  and  Louisiana,  producing  every 
variety  of  fruit  from  apples  and  straw- 
berries to  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  figs 
and  oranges,  as  well  as  commercial 
truck  from  January  to  December. 
Write  to  William  Nicholson,  32  Thayer 
building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  reliable 
printed  information. 
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Get  yourself  a home 
in  the  sunshiny 


Pecos  V alley 


New  Mexico -Texas 


Let  Apples  and  Alfalfa  insure  you  and  yours  against 
the  future.  They  can  and  will  do  it. 


Do  you  realize  what  land  ownership  in  the 
irrigated  valleys  of  the  W est  means  ? It  in- 
sures independence,  comfort,  a hank  account, 
friends  and  secure  old  age,  for  you  and  yours. 
It  means  a better  home,  a wider  outlook, 
greater  prosperity  for  yourself,  a better  edu- 
cation and  an  enlarged  opportunity  for  the 
children. 

There  is  no  better  place  to  attain  all  this 
than  in  the  Pecos  Valley  of  New  Mexico  and 
Texas.  The  soil,  climate  and  seasons  are  in 
ideal  combination.  Water  for  irrigation  is 
abundant  from  artesian  wells,  within  q.  re- 
stricted district ; from  private  and  commun- 
ity pumping  plants,  and  from  well-established 
gravity  canals,  outside  the  artesian  belt. 

Two  projects  of  the  United  States  Re- 
clamation Service  are  in  this  valley. 

The  soil  of  the  Pecos  Valley  is  deep  and 
rich  in  all  essential  plant  foods. 

Pecos  Valley  apples  eagerly  are  sought  in 
the  Eastern  and  European  markets. 

The  famous  pea-green  alfalfa  grown  in  this 
valley  commands  a premium  wherever  offered 
for  sale. 

But  you  are  not  confined  to  the  two  A’s. 

Pears  and  peaches,  grapes  and  small  fruit, 
grain  and  garden  truck,  melons  and  canta- 


loupes all  bear  bountifully  and  return  a 
handsome  proiit  for  the  time,  energy  and 
money  invested. 

The  splendid  climate  and  abundant  sun- 
shine puts  color  and  flavor  into  all  crops 
grown. 

You  can  buy  land  to-day,  with  water  de- 
veloped, at  from  $75  an  acre  and  up.  Land 
without  developed  water  may  be  had  for  as 
low  as  $5  or  $10  an  acre. 

Most  of  this  land  is  sold  on  liberal  terms, 
requiring  only  a small  cash  payment. 

The  social  conditions  in  the  valley  are 
good.  Excellent  schools  are  found ; every- 
where there  are  good  roads,  numerous 
churches,  and  your  neighbors  are  the  kind  of 
people  you  are  used  to  associating  with. 

The  average  holding  is  small. 

The  orchard  homes  are  near  to  one  another, 
making  possible  social  activities  that  back 
East  are  impossible. 

I have  a little  booklet  that  tells  the  story 
of  the  Pecos  Valley  in  simple,  readable  style. 

I want  you  to  have  a copy. 

Write  to  me  to-day.  I will  send  it. 


C.  L.  Seagraves,  Gen.  Colonization  Agt., 

A.  T.  & S.  F.  Ry.;  2240  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


The“RAPID” 

Picking  Sack 


REASONS  WHY  APPLE  GROWERS  SHOULD 
USE  THIS  SACK 

It  is  easv  on  the  picker,  as  it  can  be  buckled  on 
two  different  ways,  allowing  relief  from  one  continu- 
ous position. 

With  this  sack  held  tight  on  picker  he  has  both 
hands  to  pick  fruit,  instead  of  but  one,  while  holding 
pail  or  basket  with  the  other,  and  picks  twice  ns 
much  as  by  old  method. 

Does  not  braise  the  fiuit.  as  the  heavy  wire  trame 
top  part  of  sack  holds  it  open.  The  bottom  opens  so 
fruit  slides  into  box  easily  without  being  bruised. 

Materials  are  of  best  grade  throughout;  best  seam- 
less  suck ; electric  welded  wire  frame;  re-tinned  after 
made,  so  will  not  rust;  extra  heavy  webbing  which  lies 
flat  and  does  not  curl  up  and  cut  the  shoulders; 
riveted  parts  reinforced  with  leather,  so  will  not 
pull  out;  triple  thickness  sack  in  front  to  take  wear. 
In  fact,  the  best  we  can  make  them  for  our  own  use. 

This  sack  is  the  result  of  several  years  of  use  and 
improvement.  This  sack  saves  a dollar  a day  in 

speed  anil  better  Quality  of  fruit.  They  will  last  for 
years,  being  practically  indestructible. 

$2  00  Each,  Cash  with  Order.  Discount  to  Trade. 

Manufactured  ard  for  sale  by 

UNDERWOOD  & VILES 

HUTCHINSON,  KANSAS 
MANUFACTURERS  UNDERWOOD  ORCHARD 
HEATERS.  APPLE  GROWERS. 


Yale  Fruit  Press 


The  best,  most  practical 
and  durable  press  on  the 
market.  Unequaled  for 
making 

Jellies,  Jams,  Cider, 

Grape  Juice,  Sau- 
sage, Lard  and 
hundreds  of  other 
things. 

Every  home 
should  have  one. 

Saves  time,  labor 
and  trouble  and 
soon  pays  for  it- 
self. The  Yale 
Fruit  Press  is 
easily  used  and 
easily  cleaned. 

Clamps  to  any 
table  or  handy 
place.  Place  cot- 
ton bag  filled  with 
material  in  colan- 
der, fix  beam  in  position,  attach  crank 
to  wheel  and  every  pound  pulled  onsame 
exerts  48  pounds  pressure  on  contents. 
Made  of  steel  and  iron,  plated.  ®'2  QC 
Four-quart  size,  price  only . . . . 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you,  do  not  accept  a 
substitute,  but  order  direct  of  us.  Sold  on  10  days’ 
Trial.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Write  today  for  Free  booklet — “Aunt  Sally's 
Rest  Recipes" — of  interest  to  every  housewife.  Also 
gives  full  description  & prices  of  Yale  Fruit  Presses. 


Mud,  snow,  dust  and  dirt  will  not  bo 
tracked  over  your  floors  if  you  use 


Grab's  Foot  Scraper 


outside  your  door.  The  only  de- 
vice made  which  cleans  bot- 
toms and  sides  of  shoe  In 
one  operation.  Has  ten 
paralle  1 plates  for  scrap- 
Ing  soles  and  two  stiff 
bristle  brushes  which 
clean  sides  of  shoe.  Ad- 

» , , justable  to  any  size. 

\;i|  I Handsomely  enameled. 

|i  Looks  neat.  Can  be  ro- 

‘ tated  and  swept  under. 

Fastens  to  doorstep  or 
any  handy  place.  Get 
one  and  save  useless 
work.  Price $1.00.  If  your 
dealer  will  not  supply  you,  don’t  take  substitute,  but  send 
your  order  direct  to  us.  Illustrated  folder  FREE. 


Grab’s  Wonder  Lighter 


Everybody’s  buying 
it.  The  safest,  most 
efficient  and  econ- 


omical substitute  for  dangerous 
and  costly  matches.  Flashes  instantly 
igniting  any  gas  or  alcohol.  Good  for  5,000 
lights.  A household  necessity.  Simple, 

durable.  Price  prepaid  only  10c.  Agents 
wanted. 


VICTOR  M.  GRAB  & COMPANY 

Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers  1107  Ashland  Block  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


AUTOLOG  Is  Free 


^ 1912  Copyright 

]Al/T0L0G|  Edition 

To  Motor  Car  Owners  and  Users:  This  1912  Copyrighted  Edition  is  the  most 
valuable  book  we  have  ever  published.  Just  off  the  press,  and  one  copy  only  is 
yours  for  the  asking,  if  you  give  the  name  of  your  Motor.  The  book  not  only  tells 
you  how  to  remedy  all  your  Motor  troubles  on  Land,  Air  and  Water,  but  what 
price  you  should  pay  for  any  and  all  supplies,  besidesexplainingthe  latest  devices 
of  merit,  not  shown  in  any  other  publication.  Send  postal  card  today  to 

KANSAS  CITY  AUTOMOBILE  SUPPLY  CO. 
Grand  Avenne  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


AUSTIN  DEWBERRY 

Most  profitable.  X am  headquarters  for 
plants,  wholesale  and  retail.  W rite  for 
prices. 

J.  W.  AUSTIN,  PILOT  POINT,  TEXAS 


WE  GROW  MANY  VARIETIES  OF  FINE 

BERRY  PLANTS 


Goose,  Straw  & Black 
Also  Grapes.  Currants,  Pie  Plant  and  Asparagus.  Prices 
LOW;  Quality  HIGH.  Send  for  list.  Mn 

SELIGMAN  PLANT  CO.,  SELIGMAN,  MU. 


Between  Meals  Ill 

Don’t  deny  yourself  food  till  meal 
time. 

When  that  midmorning  hunger  ap- 
proaches, satisfy  it  with  Uneeda  Biscuit. 
These  biscuits  are  little  nuggets  of  nutrition, 
each  crisp  soda  cracker  contains  energy 
for  thirty  minutes  more  work.  . 

Many  business  men  eat  them  at  ten 
So  do  school 


in  tne  morning, 
children  at  recess. 

They’re  more  nutritive  than 
bread.  You  can  eat  them 
dry  — or  with  milk.  6 
Uneeda  Biscuit  are 
always  crisp  and 
delightful. 

Never  Sold 
in  Bulk 


In  the  moisture-proof 
package 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 
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We  Want  to  Handle  Your 

APPLES 

Peaches  or  Pears 

Can  handle  APPLES  in  barrels,  boxes,  crates  or 
bulk.  Also  want  fancy  Peaches  and  Pears.  Our 
market  one  of  the  best;  outlet  big;  service  abso- 
lutely reliable  and  prompt;  liberal  advances,  made 
on  consignments:  ample  cold  or  dry  storage. 

Tell  us  what  you  will  have.  Ask  for  Booklet  "G.” 

MYERS,  WEIL  & CO. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


CiderPress 

: — FOR  SALE: 


Medium  size  Hydraulic  Cider  Press.  Practically 
as  good  as  new.  Address 

L.  K.  HASELTINE,  Springfield,  Missouri 


Gathers  Apples,  Pears, 
Peaches,  etc.,  as  care- 
fully as  by  hand.  Now 

offered  in  America  for 
the  first  time.  In  gen- 
eral use  in  Europe. 
Consists  of  a circle  of 
steel  picking  prongs  6 
in.  in  diameter,  cloth 
bag  8 in.  deep  and  a 
steel  ferrule  which  will 
fit  any  suitable  pole  or 
handle.  Price  75  cents, 
postage  paid.  Write  for 
circular.  Address  Box  W. 


mil 


i,KEES 

FRUIT 

PICKER 


FD.KEESHFG.C4 
l BEATRICE 
NEBRASKA. 


WAITING  TO  UNLOAD  THEIR  CABBAGE  AT 


The  cabbage  fields  are  usually  lo-  | 
cated  along  creek  bottoms  where  the  1 
soil  is  loamy  and  moist.  The  ground 
is  usually  plowed  late  in  the  winter 
and  thoroughly  worked  up  with  disc 
harrows.  Barnyard  manure  was  for- 
merly the  chief  fertilizer  used,  but 
the  demand  for  it  has  outrun  the  sup- 
ply, and  it  is  now  supplemented  with 
commercial  fertilizer.  Most  growers 
use  about  400  pounds  of  8-2-10  or  10-2- 
6 goods  per  acre,  applying  the  com- 
mercial fertilizer  in  the  hill. 

Contrary  to  the  custom  in  most 
truck  districts,  the  seed  is  not  planted 
in  hotbeds,  but  directly  in  the  open 
field.  The  plants  in  most  cases  are 
never  transplanted.  The  ground  is 
marked  off  in  check  rows,  thirty  to 
thirty-six  inches  apart  in  each  direc- 
tion, and  the  seed  planted  in  the  hills 
with  a small-sized  hand  planter  much 


THE  RAILROAD  STATION 

special  crew  is  sent  out  to  bring  away 
all  the  cars  which  have  been  loaded 
during  the  day.  This  train,  which  is 
known  as  the  “Cabbage  Special,”  takes 
the  cars  to  the  nearest  railroad  yards, 
where  they  are  made  up  for  the  va- 
rious destinations.  Much  of  the  crop 
is  shipped  in  crates  which  hold  a little 
over  100  pounds  of  cabbage  each,  but 
when  the  rush  of  the  season  is  on, 
there  is  no  time  for  crating,  and  thou- 
sands of  tons  are  shipped  in  bulk.  For 
long  shipment  refrigerator  cars  are 
used  without  icing.  For  short  ship- 
ment clean  cattle  cars  have  been 
found  to  give  good  results  because  the 
open  sides  permit  the  required  ventila- 
tion. The  cabbages  are  piled  about 
three  feet  deep  on  the  floor  of  the 
cattle  car,  then  an  upper  deck  is  made 
and  another  layer  of  cabbages  placed 
on  that.  The  most  of  the  crop  is  sold 


MANY  LOADS  OF  CABBAGE  ARE  BROUGHT  TO  MARKET  WITH  OXEN 

HORNED  OXEN  TOO 


like  a corn  planter.  These  planters  i 
drop  about  seven  seeds  in  each  hill 
and  enable  one  to  cover  the  ground 
quite  rapidly.  Seed  is  planted  during 
the  early  part  of  April  and  by  the  mid- 
dle of  May  the  plants  are  carefully 
hoed  and  thinned  to  one  plant  in  a 
hill.  The  Virginia  growers  practice 
very  clean  cultivation  and  hoe  the 
crop  several  times  during  the  summer. 
Another  factor  which  contributes  to 
the  success  of  the  cabbage  raising  in 
this  district  is  the  freedom  from  in- 
sect and  fungous  diseases.  In  twen- 
ty-five years  the  cabbage  worm  has 


in  Southern  cities — Knoxville,  Bir- 
mingham, Atlanta  and  Savannah  be- 
ing among  the  best  markets.  At  that 
season  of  the  year  the  Southern  crop 
has  been  used  up  and  these  cities  look 
to  the  Northern  districts  for  their 
cabbage  supply.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  long  shipments  must  be  made,  the 
quality  of  the  cabbage  gives  the  grow- 
ers the  advantage  over  cabbage  rais- 
ed closer  to  these  cities.  Many  times, 
however,  northern  markets  are  short 
and  are  willing  to  pay  good  prices  for ) 
the  Virginia  cabbage,  and  it  is  often  I 
found  on  markets  in  Washington  and  I 


Baltimore.  One  season  with  another 
the  profits  from  cabbage  are  very  sat- 
isfactory, although  at  times  the  price 
drops  to  20  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
and  brings  corresponding  discourage- 
ment to  the  growers. 

Virginia.  HOWARD  S.  REED. 

it  it 

Going  After  Borers. 

Mr.  Paul  Hayhurst,  etomologist  of 
the  Arkansas  Experiment  Station, 
is  carrying  on  a series  of  experi- 
ments to  determine  the  best  means 
of  controlling  the  round-headed  apple 
tree  borer.  Very  little  is  known  of 
the  habits  of  this  pest  which  is 
doing  a great  deal  of  harm  in  the  or- 
chards of  Arkansas  and  other  parts 
of  the  country,  killing  many  trees 
where  it  has  become  established.  Thus 
far  the  preventives  advised  in  etom- 
ological  bulletins  do  not  seem  to  be 
practical.  The  experiments  will  be 
continued  until  the  fall  of  1912,  if  not 
later.  Mr.  Hayhurst  is  also  studying 
the  various  methods  of  keeping  the 
peach  tree  borers  out  of  peach  trees 
with  very  encouraging  results  so  far. 
He  considers  the  methods  known  at 
present  more  or  less  inadequate,  and 
he  expects  to  be  able  to  make  consid- 
erable improvement  in  ways  of  com- 
batting this  pest. 


A great  cabbage-raising  district  is 
located  high  up  in  Southwest  Virginia, 
between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Allegheny 
Mountains.  There  is  located  in  a row 
of  counties  a rich  clay  loam  which  is 
unusually  well  adapted  for  cabbage 
raising,  and  within  a space  of  twenty- 
five  miles  more  than  1,700  carloads 
of  cabbage  were  raised  in  1910.  Al- 
most the  entire  crop  is  late  cabbage. 
The  large  early  cabbage  district  is  lo- 
cated in  the  Tidewater  district  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state. 

The  climate  as  well  as  the  soil  is  j 
singularly  suited  for  cabbage  raising. 
The  summers  are  characterized  by  a j 
large  number  of  warm,  sunny  days 
and  cool  nights,  with  very  heavy  dew. 
These  conditions  account  for  the  crisp,  j 
succulent  nature  of  the  cabbages  and 
their  long  keeping  qualities. 


never  destroyed  a single  crop,  and 
while  club  root  has  begun  to  appear 
in  a few  districts,  it  has  not  become 
universally  troublesome.  Several  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  Flat  Head,  All 
Head  and  All  Seasons  are  principally 
grown.  In  recent  years  the  Danish 
cabbage  has  begun  to  come  into  favor 
as  a very  late  cabbage. 

The  busy  season  of  cabbage  harvest 
begins  about  the  first  of  August  and  ! 
continues  until  November.  During 
that  time  the  traveler  through  this 
country  meets  load  after  load  of  cab- 
bage on  its  way  to  the  railroad  sta- 
tions, drawn  by  horses,  mules,  oxen 
and  sometimes  in  automobiles.  One 
gets  the  impression  that-  this  must  be 
a cabbage-hungry  nation.  At  times 
the  capacity  of  the  railroads  is  taxed 
to  carry  away  the  crop.  Each  night  a 


Rubber  Roofing 


Warranted  For  Twenty.  Five  Years. 

FREIGHT  PAIR  Jo *nr station  Eastof  Rocky  Mora- 

J,  , K *aIns’  except  Texas,  Okla 

D'*  ?•£■*  Wy0'  M°nt.,  N.  M„  La.,  Ga“ 
Ala.,  Miss,  and  Fla.,  on  all  orders  of  three  rolls  or 
DI  _ _ — ■ more-  Special  Prices  to  these  States  on  request 

* ’ ‘ Weighs  35  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  SI. 10  per  roll. 

THKFFP!  V * ii  I!**'’  108  S<*aare  Feet>  *1.30  per  roll. 

THKEE-PLT  - Weighs  55  lbs.,  108  Sqnare  Feet,  $1.50  per  roll. 

TERMS  CASH:  We  save  you  the  wholesalers’  and  retailers’  profit.  These 

special  prices  only  hold  good  for  immediate  shipment. 

Indestructible  by  Heat,  Cold.  Sun  op  Rain. 

Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  refer  you  to  Southern  Illinois  National  Bank. 

CENTURY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Dept.  668  East  St.  Louis,  Ills. 


ABBAGE  IN  VIRGINIA 


Seventeen  Hundred  Carloads  Raised  in  the 
Southwestern  Part  of  the  State 
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THE  COUNTRY 

Good  Roads  Increase  Land  Values  and  Make 
Life  in  the  Country  a Pleasure 

The  writer  recently  listened  to  a 
lecture  on  good  roads  and  was  simply 
astounded  at  the  increase  in  land 
values  and  the  improvement  in  coun- 
try life  conditions  which  followed  the 
building  of  good  roads.  The  lecture 
was  by  a government  expert  who  has 
spent  many  years  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  studying  the  road  question 
and  instructing  people  in  the  art  of 
road  building.  Facts,  figures  and  pic- 
tures were  shown  which  answered 
conclusively  the  question,  “Will  it 
pay?”  as  applied  to  building  in  the 
country  hard-surface  roads  similar  to 
city  street  pavements.  Adjacent  farm 
lands  doubled  and  sometimes  trebled 
in  value;  modern  buildings  and  fences 
replaced  dilapidated,  out-of-date  im- 
provements; schools  and  churches 
were  far  more  largely  attended;  bicy- 
cles and  automobiles  supplanted  walk- 
ing and  horse-drawn  vehicles.  Every- 
where there  were  evidences  that  the 
country  had  made  great  progress  in 
every  way,  advancing  as  much  in 
three  years  with  good  roads  as  in 


farmers  a new  factor  in  the  case  must 
be  considered.  Instead  or  making  good 
roads  for  the  use  of  city  tourists,  the 
farmer  is  now  acquiring  a very  vital 
interest  in  making  roads  fit  for  the  use 
of  his  own  automobile.  Moreover,  this 
thing  works  both  ways.  Autos  make 
better  roads  and  good  roads  make 
more  autos. 

In  good  roads  and  automobiles  lies 
the  simplest,  most  effective  and  prac- 
tical solution  of  the  country  life  prob- 
lem. We  differ  about  many  other  pro- 
posed measures  for  the  benefit  of 
farmers,  but  we  can  all  unite  on  better 
roads  and  better  vehicles. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  how  much  de- 
pends upon  the  mere  question  of  trans- 
portation. The  civilization  of  the 
world,  our  wealth  and  well-being,  good 
will  among  men  and  nations,  the  exten- 
sion of  education,  religion  and  com- 
merce— all  this  is  due  in  very  large 
measure  to  improvement  in  the  means 
of  transportation  and  intercourse. 
What  would  our  cities  be  without 


1 


THE  UNEQUAL  RACE. 


twenty-five  years  without  them.  Dis- 
couragement, poverty  and  despair  had 
given  way  to  prosperity,  pride  and 
contentment  all  on  account  of  good 
roads. 

But  how  is  it  possible  for  paved 
roads  to  work  such  wonders?  There 
are  many  ways  in  which  the  results 
mentioned  are  accomplished,  but  not 
all  of  them  can  be  reduced  to  figures 
and  concrete  statements.  Experiments 
have  shown  us  just  how  much  less 
power  is  necessary  to  move  a ton  over 
a macadamized  road  than  over  a dirt 
road  and  from  these  figures  it  is  easy 
to  calculate  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  hauling  a crop  to  market  over  the 
two  kinds  of  roads.  But  this  is  only 
one  item  in  the  account.  There  is  a 
great  deal  more  travel  on  a country 
road  than  that  which  is  necessary  to 
haul  crops  to  market  and  the  saving 
in  time  and  labor  is  just  as  valuable 
in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Time  is 
money,  and  although  a farmer’s  time 
is  sometimes  worth  very  little,  there 
are  many  occasions  when  it  is  worth 
a great  deal  more  than  the  going 
wages.  During  the  busy  season  much 
is  often  lost  by  neglecting  trips  to 
town  or  neighbors  on  account  of  bad 
roads. 

The  money  profit  of  good  roads  need 
not  be  considered  especially  in  this 
article,  however,  since  the  main  pur- 
pose is  to  show  the  advantage  to 
country  life  in  general.  It  is  fre- 
quently stated  that  the  use  of  automo- 
biles has  helped  the  cause  of  good 
roads.  In  making  this  statement  the 
speaker  usually  has  in  mind  the  town 
and  city  owners  of  autos  and  the 
manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  same. 
But  with  85,000  motor  cars  driven  by 


paved  streets  and  our  nation  without 
railroads? 

City  Life  in  the  Country. 

If  you  would  bring  the  advantages  of 
the  city  to  the  country,  build  good 
roads.  Go  to  a city  like  New  York 
and  you  will  find  its  advantages  ex- 
tended for  thirty  miles  into  the  coun- 
try by  means  of  good  roads,  paved 
streets,  car  lines  and  railroads.  Given 
quick  and  cheap  means  of  travel  and 
the  most  populous  country  districts 
become  merely  city  suburbs.  A farmer 
living  five  or  ten  miles  from  town  on 
an  electric  car  line  or  on  a paved  road, 
with  an  automobile  has  about  every 
advantage  which  the  urban  dweller 
possesses  and  some  besides.  With 
telephone,  daily  mail,  electric  lights, 
steam  heat  and  waterworks,  an  auto- 
mobile or  gas  engine  to  saw  wood, 
pump  water,  wash  clothes,  milk  the 
cows,  skim  the  milk  and  churn  the 
butter,  as  well  as  do  other  odd  jobs 
around  the  farm,  country  life  becomes 
city  life  in  almost  everything  but  the 
name. 

People  leave  the  farm  and  go  to 
town  for  just  two  reasons,  to  make 
more  money  and  to  enjoy  greater 
social  and  educational  advantages. 
There  are  many  other  things  besides 
good  roads  which  will  make  farming 
more  profitable,  but  nothing  can  com- 
pare with  them  as  a means  of  im- 
proving the  social  and  educational 
advantages  of  the  country  and  making 
those  of  the  city  more  accessible  to 
farmers — unless  it  be  automobiles 
The  two  together  make  a combination 
that  is  hard  to  beat  in  solving  this 
phase  of  the  country  life  problem. 

Closer  to  Town. 

Paved  roads  bring  the  farmer  closer 


Cut  Down  Expenses  With 
An  I HG  Gasoline  Engine 


SAVING  time  and  work  on  the  farm  cuts  down  expenses — makes 
farm  life  more  pleasant  and  more  profitable.  Of  all  modern  work 
and  time  savers— an  I H C gasoline  engine  stands  first.  It  operates 
the  many  machines  that  now  mean  hard,  disagreeable,  expensive 
hand  labor.  It  solves  the  “keep-the-boys-on-the-farm”  and  “hired- 
help”  problem. 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  have  a simple,  economical,  efficient,  durable  IHC 
—the  engine  that  thousands  of  other  progressive  farmers  are  using  with 
such  great  profit  and  satisfaction?  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  have  it  run  your 
cream  separator,  feed  cutter,  pump,  fanning  mill,  saw,  grindstone,  thresher, 
clover  huller,  electric  light  plant,  washing  machine,  and  do  the  other  odd 
jobs  around  your  farm? 

An  IHC  engine  costs  less  than  any  other  if  you  measure  by  the  years 
of  service.  And  you  can  get  just  the  IHC  you  want.  There  is 


A Style  and  Size  For  You 


IHC  Gasoline  Engines  are  made  in  the  following 
styles  and  sizes: 


IHC  Service 
Bureau 


The  Bureau  is  a 
Clearing  house  of 
agricultural  data. 
It  aims  to  learn  the 
best  ways  of  doing 
things  on  the  farm 
and  then  distribute 
the  information. 
Your  individual  ex- 
perience may  help 
others.  Send  your 
problem  to  the 
IHC  Service  Bu- 
reau. 


Vertical  type — 2,  3,  25,  and  35-H.  P.;  horizontal — 1 to 
25-H.  P.;  semi-portable — 1 to8-H.  P.;  portable — 1 to  25- 
H.  P.;  traction — 12  to  45-H.  P.;  sawing,  pumping, spraying, 
and  grinding  outfits,  etc.  Built  to  operate  on  gas,  gaso- 
line, kerosene,  distillate,  or  alcohol.  Air-cooled  or 
water-cooled.  Don’t  buy  any  engine  till  you  investi- 
gate the  IHC  line.  Learn  all  the  facts  about  the 
design,  materials,  and  workmanship  that  go  into 
the  construction  of  I H C engines — 
then  decide.  See  the  IHC  local 
dealer  at  once,  or,  write  us  today 
for  our  new  catalogue. 


INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 

COMPANY 


Every  Fruit  Grower  Should 
Have  This  Great  Book 


Don’t  waste  your  time  trying  to  solve  problems  which  others  have 
already  figured  out.  You  can  learn  very  quickly  what  are  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  handling  your  orchard,  fighting  bugs,  cultivating,  prun- 
ing, packing  and  marketing  your  fruit,  in  The  Fruit-Growers  Guide-Book. 

This  handy  reference  book  has  already  had  a remarkably  heavy  sale, 
and  is  well  recommended  by  all  who  have  seen  it.  Here  is  what  a few 
practical  fruit  men  have  to  say  about  it. 

Contains  Many  Useful  Hints — I find 

The  Fruit-Growers  Guide-Book  very 
valuable,  as  there  are  a great  many 
useful  hints  and  suggestions  in  it. — 
A.  McAuley,  Mgr.  H.  R.  Edwards  Fruit 
Farm,  Ohio. 

The  Book  He  Needed — I am  just  in 

receipt  of  The  Fruit-Growers  Guide- 
Book.  I have  read  a portion  of  it  and 
find  that  it  is  exactly  the  book  I have 
been  in  need  of  for  a long  time. — 
Leon  D.  Munger,  “Mungor’s  Star  Or- 
chard,” Wash. 

Gets  Right  to  the  Point — I think  the 

Guide-Book  gets  right  down  to  the 
point  every  time,  and  explains  things 
so  clearly  that  even  a novice  in  fruit- 
growing can  understand.  The  Guide- 
Book  has  made  a lot  of  things  clear  to 
me  that  I have  failed  to  find  in  the 
writings  of  other  learned  men. — Geo. 
W.  Campbell,.  Texas. 

What  One  of  the  Authors  of  ‘‘Fruit- 
Growing  in  Arid  Regions”  says — I have 
gone  over  this  pretty  thoroughly,  and 
feel  safe  in  saying  it  is  one  of  the 
most  reliable  books  that  I have  seen, 
written  especially  for  the  practical 
fruit  grower. — O.  B.  Whipple,  Horti- 
culturist, Montana  Exp.  Sta. 


If  this  book  is  helping  others,  it  will  surely  help  you,  and  when  the 
above  practical  men  recommend  it,  you  may  be  assured  that  this  book  will 
be  a good  thing  for  you. 

It  contains  nearly  300  pages  of  reading  matter,  which  tells  you  what 
to  do  and  how  and  when  to  do  it.  It  is  handsomely  illustrated  and  printed 
on  a good  quality  of  book  paper 

The  price  of  this  book,  handsomely  bound  in  golden-brown  cloth,  is 
$1.00,  postpaid. 

We  can  also  furnish  this  book  printed  from  same  plates,  but  on  a 
lighter  paper  and  with  paper  binding,  at  50c,  postpaid. 

Send  in  your  remittance  at  once  and  secure  a copy  of  The  Fruit-Grow- 
ers Guide-Book.  Address 


The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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to  town.  The  gain  is  not  so  apparent 
when  common  dirt  roads  are  at  their 
best,  but  when  they  are  at  their  worst 
(he  advantage  is  very  obvious.  To 
have  a practically  perfect  road  every 
day  and  night  in  the  year — think  what 
that  means  to  a farmer.  Going  to 
town  or  to  a neighborhood  gathering 
becomes  a very  simple  matter. 

Everybody  realizes  what  street  cars 
in  the  country — interurban  electric 
lines — mean  to  the  farmer,  but  paved 
roads  and  autos  are  even  more  advan- 
tageous, affording  quicker  and  more 
comfortable  transportation. 

But  the  cost.  Aye,  there’s  the  rub! 
The  cost  was  considered  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  when  rural  tele- 
phones were  first  proposed.  The 
same  objection  was  raised  against 
rural  mail  delivery,  consolidated  town- 
ship schools  and  automobiles.  But  it 
has  been  found  easily  possible  for 
farmers  to  have  all  these  things.  So  it 
will  be  with  paved  roads.  Let  the 
State  stand  part  of  the  expense,  as 
does  our  neighboring  State  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  burden  on  the  county 
will  be  found  comparatively  light.  Be- 
gin with  the  main  travelled  roads 
which  most  need  paving  and  build  a 
few  miles  each  year.  It  will  work  a 
veritable  transformation  in  any  com- 
munity. 


800  GALLONS 
OR 

1500  GALLONS? 

it.  to  any  R.  R.  Station  in 
$10.(10;  10-gal.  cans,  $0.75; 

H.  J.  WEBER  & SONS 


A few  years  ago  the  N.  Y.  Experiment  Station  started  out,  to  prove  that  “Scaleeide”  was  ioo  expensive,  but  the 
found  that  in  orchard  work  0 gals,  of  “Scalcclde”  went  as  far  as  17  gals,  of  Lime-Sulfur.  This  being  theca.se,  a bam 
of  “Scaleeide”  which  makes  800  gals,  of  spray  at  the  strongest  strength,  will  go  as  far  and  do  better  work  than  tvo 
gals,  of  Lime-Sulfur  spray,  which  will  require  Obi  barrels  of  the  best  Lime-Sulfur.  The  Mi  ouri  Experiment  Station 
reports  that  “Scalcclde”  killed  100$  of  scale  in  5 out  of  7 tests.  Lime  Sulfur  did  not  do  i I once  in  10  to  is  in  the  nun  ■ 
orchard.  "Scaleeide”  has  greater  fungicidal  properties  than  Lime-Sulfur  as  a,  Winter  wash.  A po  tal  reqno  i in 
Depl  ,“E”  will  bring  by  return  mail.  free,  our  book,  “Modern  Methods  of  Harvesting,  < . lading  and  Pack  ing  Apples, 
and  new  booklet,  “Scaleeide— the  Tree-Saver.”  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  "Scalcclde.”  «•«•  • in  ,i,.|p  , r 
the  U.  S.  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  Rivers  on  receipt  of  price.  50-gal.  bbl  .,  $25.00;  50-gal.  bbl 
5-gal  cans,  $3.75.  Address,  IS.  G.  Pratt,  Company,  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 

NURSERY  COMPANY,  Western  Distributing  Agents,  NURSERY,  MISSOURI 


MAKE  ( YOUR  ( OWN  DRAIN  ( T(LE  Q 


i imdc  at  a ridiculously  low  coil  on  our  tanners*  urmcm  me  Macnme.  L.r,«  cpacu,,  hand  or  power,  no  lamping  or  the  line  ol  pallets.  Oor  procei*  Ulre,  cere  of  the 
proper  curing  e,  welt  ea  Ihe  proper  forming.  The  lile  ere  troweled  thoroughly,  giving  great  strength.  Machine  end  product  recommended  end  uied  by  t.  S.  Dept,  ol  Agriculture.  Agrl' 
(cultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  and  by  farmers  all  over  Ute  continent.  We  thip  thu  machine  to  you  on  10  days  free  trial. 

Send  for  Free  36  Pnjje  CnlillOJJ,  telling  how  table  your  le«n  at  low  coit  How  to  take  levete  end  get  (tedet,  lay  tile,  etc. 

FARMERS*  CEMENT  TILE  MACHINE  CO.,  Box  407  St.  Johns,  Mich. 


could  be  secured  by  running  around 
the  hill  or  at  an  angle  along  one  side. 

Give  us  good  country  roads  and  the 
way  will  be  opened  for  all  other  im- 
provements in  farming,  country  life 
?nd  rural  conditions. 

Oregon.  A.  H.  BARNHILL. 

Motor  Trucks  Make  Quick  Deliveries. 

The  possibilities  of  the  motor  truck 
on  the  farm  have  not  been  appre- 
ciated as  fully  as  they  will  be  in  the 
future.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  manufacturers  have  had  all 
they  could  do  to  supply  the  business 
of  the  cities  and  have  not  pushed 


THE  LINK  THAT  CONNECTS  THE  GAP  AND  MAKES  MARKETING  A THROUGH 
ROUTE  FROM  TREE  TO  MARKET. 


Paving  roads  is  only  one  way  of 
improving  our  rural  highways.  The 
use  of  the  split  log  drag  has  revolu- 
tionized road  making  in  many  places. 
In  some  places,  however,  its  use  is  not 
clearly  understood.  The  secret  of  suc- 
cess is  to  use  the  drag  at  just  the 
right  time;  when  the  ground  is  of  the 
consistency  of  stiff  mortar.  The  idea 
is  to  puddle  the  dirt  and  break  the 
grain,  as  is  done  by  brick  machines. 
This  leaves  the  surface  of  the  road 
similar  in  consistency  to  freshly 
moulded  bricks  and  when  it  dries  it 
is  about  as  hard  as  a sun-dried  brick. 
This  affords  a smooth  surface  for 
travel  and  sheds  water  like  a duck’s 
back.  Next  to  paving,  the  use  of  the 
split-log  drag  is  the  work  most  needed 
on  our  country  roads. 

The  way  our  main  traveled  roads 
are  made  to  climb  the  steepest  of  hills 
in  order  to  follow  section  lines  is  the 
sheerest  folly.  In  other  countries  peo- 
ple have  learned  to  make  their  main 
roads  follow  the  natural  contour  of  the 
land,  so  far  as  practicable.  In  our 
own  country  the  railroads  seek  out  the 
best  grades  and  follow  them,  no  matter 
in  what  direction  they  lead.  We 
farmers  permit  railroads  to  cut  our 
fields  all  to  pieces,  but  not  for  a mo- 
ment will  we  consider  the  idea  of  a 
wagon  road  angling  across  our  farms, 
even  to  avoid  the  longest  and  steepest 
of  hills.  We  travel  our  wagon  roads 
every  day  and  are  more  benefitted  by 
easy  grades  in  them  than  in  railroads, 
which  shows  the  inconsistency  of  our 
position.  A great  deal  of  money  is 
sometimes  spent  in  cutting  down  blufts 
and  steep  hills,  although  a better  grade 


their  operations  into  the  country.  But 
the  farmer  has  begun  to  make  his 
wants  felt  and  the  manufacturers  of 
motor  trucks  are  realizing  that  the 
emancipation  of  the  horse  from  its 
last  strong  hold  is  but  a matter  of  a 
short  time. 

It  matters  not  what  kind  of  produce 
is  to  be  hauled,  if  the  product  is  of 
considerable  amount  the  motor  truck 
offers  a solution  of  the  present  slow, 
plodding  methods  of  the  horse  and 
wagon.  An  example  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  motor  truck  is  shown  by 
a day’s  work  recently  done  by  a 
creamery  company.  This  company 
had  been  using  a stable  of  thirteen 
horses,  making  up  into  a four-horse 
team,  three  two-horse  teams  and 
three  reserve  horses.  This  company 
selected  a four-ton  motor  truck  and 
found  that  with  it  they  could  handle 
all  of  the  hauling  that  formerly  re- 
quired the  large  stable  of  horses.  The 
truck  makes  four  trips  of  forty  miles 
each  day  over  country  roads.  It  hauls 
fifty  tons  of  goods,  fifteen  tons  of 
which  is  milk  and  the  rest,  during  the 
time  it  is  not  engaged  in  delivering 
milk  to  the  depot,  in  carrying  grain. 

This  vehicle  requires  scarcely  any 
attention,  something  that  cannot  be 
said  of  the  stable  of  thirteen  horses. 
It  works  just  as  fast  at  the  end  of 
the  day  as  it  did  at  the  beginning. 
Its  life  is  estimated  at  from  eight  to 
ten  years,  while  the  average  life  of 
horses,  according  to  government 
figures,  is  five  years. 

Another  striking  comparison  is  that 
of  a motor  truck  that  hauled  11,200 
pounds  of  alfalfa  for  twenty-one 


Power  Sprayers 

IMPROVED  


The  “Friend”  Mfg.  Co.,  Gasport, 
N.  Y.  announce  that  they  have  just 
closed  the  season  of  1911,  which  has 
far  exceeded  any  previous  record. 

Over  400  of  the  1911  Model  were  delivered 
— over  one-half  going  into  the  middle  and 
the  far  west.  A limited  number  of  Special 
Machines  will  be  made  for  the  Western  Trade 
— all  of  which  will  be  Sold  Early. 
Fruit-Growers  interested  state  your  needs  to  the  Co. 


SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS  OFFERED; 


miles,  while  a train  of  four  horses  de- 
livered 7,700  pounds  a distance  of  ten 
miles.  The  horse  vehicle  and  the 
motor  vehicle  started  practically  at 
the  same  time  but  bound  for  different 
destinations.  The  truck  delivered  its 
load  of  5,740  pounds  11  miles  distant 
and  returned  for  a second  load  of 
5,460  pounds.  Just  as  it  arrived  at 
the  second  destination,  ten  miles 
away,  the  horse  vehicle  was  unloading. 

Another  remarkable  performance  is 
that  of  a five-ton  motor  truck  that 
earned  $50  in  twelve  hours  by  hauling 
twenty-five  tons  of  corn  chops  in 
three  loads.  A trailer  was  used  so 
that  it  was  possible  to  haul  eight  tons 
at  each  load.  Transferring  this  grain 
by  horse  and  wagon  would  have  cost 
$50,  as  it  required  a whole  day  with 
one  team  to  move  5,000  pounds  over 
the  required  distance. 

An  example  from  the  experience  of 
Holsinger  Bros.,  nurserymen  of  Rose- 
dale,  Kas.,  is  still  another  demonstra- 
tion of  the  possibilities  of  the  motor 
truck.  They  had  a large  order  of  nur- 
sery stock  that  had  to  be  delivered  in 
a hurry  to  a point  just  seven  and 
seven-tenths  miles  from  their  pack- 
ing house.  Their  motor  truck  was 
loaded  with  all  it  could  carry  and 
started  at  about  seven  thirty  in  the 
morning.  The  delivery  was  made  and 
came  back  for  the  second  load.  After 
this  had  been  delivered  to  the  same 
destination  the  final  return  to  the 
packing  house  was  at  11  o’clock. 

This  auto  truck  had  made  two  trips 
and  traveled  a distance  of  about 
thirty-two  miles,  delivering  at  each 
load  as  much  nursery  stock  as  a 
two-horse  team  could  haul,  all  within 
a period  of  a little  more  than  four 
hours. 

The  services  of  motor  trucks  for 
transporting  farm  crops  is  in  only 
its  earliest  stages,  not  because  the 
motor  truck  has  not  reached  a 
high  plane  of  efficiency,  but  be- 
cause those  men  who  can  use  them 
to  greatest  advantage  have  not  yet 
become  acquainted  with  their  possi- 
bilities. The  initial  expense  in 
equipping  with  machine  power  is 
greater  than  in  equipping  with  horses 
and  wagons.  But  at  t-he  end  of  ten 
years  the  use  of  an  auto  truck  will 
show  a.  greater  profit  than  will  the 
number  of  horses  required  to  do  the 
same  work. 


are  our  specialty.  We  handle  them 
in  boxes,  in  barrels  and  in  bulk. 

Before  making  disposition  of  your 
crop,  write  us,  as  we  will  use  a 
number  of  cars  to  supply  our  trade 
connections  during  the  Fall  and 
Winter. 

If  you  want  to  store  your  fruit 
and  wait  until  later  to  sell,  we  can 
attend  to  all  details  of  storing  and 
secure  as  good  advances  as  anyone 
for  you. 

Also  handle  all  other  kinds  of 
fruits  in  season.  Growers  every- 
where are  invited  to  advise  us  *of 
their  fruit  acreages  and  probable 
output. 

Gibson  Truit  Co. 

Chicago , III. 

P.  S — Last  season  we  handled  suc- 
cessfully over  1,200  cars  of  Western 
box  apples. 


/\BSORB!ne 


Cures  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles. 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Soils,  Sores,  Wire  Cuts,  Bruises, 


jtefore  After  pp;.  Pleasant  to  use.  S2.00  per  bottle, 
delivered.  Describe  your  case  for 
Special  instructions  and  Book  5 E free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  liniment  for  mankind.  For 
Strains,  Painful,  Knotted,  Swollen  Veins,  Milk  Leg. 
Gout.  Price  $1.00  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

W.F.Y0UNG,  P.D.F.,34  TempleSt.,Spiinofield,Mass. 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

Lots  of  egg b if  you  feed  green  bone  fresh  cut.  Its  egg- 
producing  value  is  four  times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more 
fertile,  chicks  more  vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls 
heavier,  profits  larger. 

MANN’S  lmaotde!lt  Bone  Cutter 

makes  bone  cutting  simple,  easy  and 
rapid.  Cuts  all  bone  with  adhearing  meat 
and  gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days1  Free 
Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Don’t  buy 
a cutter  without  trying  it.  Send  for  free 
Book. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO. 


BOX  10©f 


Milford,  Mm* 


A Limited  Number  of  the  F.  C.  Thompson 

Orchard  Sprayers 

(See  Fruit-Grower  for  August) 

will  be  put  out  for  the  season  of  1912.  Stop  using 
balky  gasoline  engines.  For  particulars  and  prices 
address 

F.  C.  Thompson,  R.  D.  Box  98,  Granger,  Wash. 


RUBBER  STAMPS 
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vnjc  SPRAY 

1 JUlOpiTMPQ 


A v * PUMPS 

ALL  KINDS 

Nozzles,  Fittings,  Etc. 


take  off  your  Hal  tolKe  Muewf 

BESI  PIMP  OH  EARTH,  


We  manufacture  Spray  Pumps  for  every  need 
from  the  small  hard  and  bucket  pumps  to  the 
large  power  outfits. 

Send  for  catalog  and  prices  of 
Pumps,  Hay  Tools  and  Barn  Door  Hangers 
F.  E.  MYERS  & BRO. 

160  ORANGE  ST.,  ASHLAND  0. 


STOP!  STOP!  STOP! 


Thirty  Days  Trial  of 

United  States  Bonded 


minM 

2 to  50  H.  P. 
Wonderful  New 
PumpingEngine 

Send  postal  todayfor 
Illustrated  Catalog, 


Engine.  Burns  gas,  gasoline, 

kerosene,  distillate.  Consider  these 

12— Advantages— 12 

1st,  Pays  for  itself  in  fuel  saving 
in  short  time.  2nd,  No  violent  vi- 
, bration.  3rd,  Greatly  reduced  bulk. 
4th,  Easily  portable;  mounted  any- 
where. 5th,  Every  engine  part  and 
horse  power  guaranteed,  oth.  Ab- 
solutely frost  proof.  7th,  Positively 
“ most  economical  running  engine 

made.  8th,  Only  engine  with  pulley  on 
both  sides,  9th,  Small  pulley  on  cam 
shaft,  for  very  slow  machines.  10th, 
Perfect  Lubrication,cooling&  ignition 
31th,  Lowest  cost  engine  in  the  world. 
12th,  Made  by  reputable  firm, 60  years 
in  business. 

United  States  Engine  Works 
1629  Canai  St..  Chicago.  III. 


NO  MIDDLEMEN 


U4  H.  P. 

GASOLINE  , 

ENGINE  1 

Made  in  four 
other  sizes,  3, 

4 1-2,  6 and  8 
H.  P.  at  pro- 
portionately low  prices.  Sold  on  30  days  free  trial. 
Guaranteed  Five  Years.  Full  Information  free.  Ud 
OTTAWA  MFC  CO.  608KingSt.  Ottawa,  Ks.  ^ 


Raise  Water  for  -a"  you  need  when 

* an 


Your  Truit 


and  where  required — 
with  an  automatic 


RIFE  RAM 


Costs  little  to  install— nothing  to  operate.  Raises 
water  30  ft.  for  every  foot  of  fall.  Land  lying 
abovf  canal  or  stream  supplied  with  water.  Pumps 
automatically  day  and  night,  winter  and  summer. 
Fully  guaranteed. 


If  there  is  a stream,  pond  or 
spring  within  a mile,  write  for 


plans,  book  and  trial  offer,  free. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 

2521  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


WESTERN  SOFT  PINE 

Berry  Crates 


Nice,  bright,  clean,  attractive  pack- 
ages. Western  Soft  Pine  is  light, 
strong,  does  not  split  easily,  and  holds 
nails  well.  What  more  can  you  want? 
Get  our  carload  price  delivered  at  your 
station. 


WASHINGTON  MILL  CO. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 


FRUIT  PACKAGES 


Baskets,  Boxes  or  Crates 


for  fruit  or  vegetables.  The  best,  the  Strongest, 
the  Cheapest.  Write  for  prices  and  samples. 


Wisconsin  Fruit  Package  Company 

Crandon,  Wisconsin 


t?v°£  SALESMAN 


WANTED  TO  SELL  — FIX T\  TA  |A  ri 

Peyton  Bros.  & Barnes  I tvll/ilnJ 

They  are  “TRUE  TO  NAME’'  p„_L  WppHv 
and  Adapted  to  Your  Locality  vdaoll  VY  CcKIj 

Boonville  Nurseries,  Boonville,  Mo. 


CENTURY  OLD 


ORCHARD 


There  is  a bit  of  romance  connected 
with  the  old  orchard  which  is  located 
on  the  top  of  Brushy  Mountain.  Early 
in  June  of  this  year  Mr.  H.  W.  Horton 
and  myself  were  spending  a few  days 
in  looking  over  the  orchards  of  the 
Brushy  Mountain  country.  Late  one 
afternoon  we  came  into  this  orchard 
unexpectedly,  and  were  amazed  at  the 
size  and  vigor  of  the  trees. 

To  find  out  more  about  this  orchard 
we  hunted  up  the  nearest  house,  and 
there,  from  a lady  who  is  perhaps 
eighty  years  of  age,  we  were  told  the 
story  of  this  orchard.  It  seems  that 
in  the  spring  of  1819  a young  married 
couple  came  to  this  place,  cleared  the 
land  and  set  out  the  orchard.  The 
trees  were  hauled  from  back  up  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  on  the  Virginia 
line. 

This  couple  lived  on  the  place  to  be 
very  old,  and  are  buried  side  by  side 
under  an  old  cherry  tree.  But  the  in- 
teresting part  of  this  orchard  is  that 


care,  gathering  one  by  one  by  hand, 
and  handled  as  carefully  as  eggs. 
Every  precaution  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  bruising,  for  bruised  apples 
not  only  decay  rapidly,  but  on  the 
show  tables  they  are  discounted  by 
fruit  that  is  not  bruised,  and  in  the 
market  they  do  not  bring  top  prices, 
it  is  as  important  to  know  how  to  get 
apples  off  the  trees  as  it  is  to  know 
how  to  grow  them. 

There  is  no  fixed  rule  for  the  time 
to  pick,  but  the  time  is  generally 
gauged  for  red  apples  by  their  color 
and  for  yellow  apples  by  the  color  of 
the  seeds.  Every  day  the  truit  is  left 
on  the  tree  after  it  has  assumed  its 
color  it  approaches  just  so  much 
nearer  its  final  maturity  and  deterio- 
rates to  a marked  degree  in  its  ship- 
ping and  keeping  qualities. 

in  picking  apples  for  show  purposes 
every  precaution  must  be  taken  to  not 
bruise  or  cut  the  skin  of  the  fruit. 
Apples  should  be  picked  with  a twist 
of  the  wrist,  giving  either  a slight 
upward  and  downward  motion  at  the 
same  tune.  In  this  way  few  or  no 
fruit  spurs  will  be  removed.  If  an 
apple  does  not  come  readily  when 
this  plan  is  tried  it  is  an  indication 


THE  ORCHARD  IS  PAST  90  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  STILL  VIGOROUS  AND 

PRODUCTIVE 


the  entire  150  trees  which  are  now 
more  than  ninety  years  old,  still  re- 
main, with  not  one  tree  missing,  and 
all  seemingly  healthy  and  carrying  a 
fair  crop  this  year.  The  present  vigor 
of  the  trees,  and  the  fact  that  the 
trees  have  never  had  any  care  shows 
that  this  section  is  indeed  the  “home” 
of  the  apple. 

The  lady  who  appears  in  the  accom- 
panying picture  has  known  the  or- 
chard for  upwards  of  fifty  years,  says 
that  it  has  always  produced  a good 
crop  of  fruit,  except  in  one  year,  and 
even  then  it  bore  enough  for  family 
use.  It  has  never  been  sprayed,  prun- 
ed or  cultivated,  and  only  during  the 
past  few  years  has  there  been  any 
sign  of  disease,  either  of  the  trees  or 
the  fruit.  Orcharding  has  been  done 
in  this  section  principally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  fruit  with  which  to 
make  brandy.  But  since  the  recent 
prohibition  laws  have  stopped  the 
making  of  brandy,  orchards  have  been 
completely  abandoned  and  allowed  to 
grow  up  with  underbrush  and  vines. 
There  is  a revival  of  interest  in  or- 
charding, however,  and  Mr.  Hutt,  hor- 
ticulturist of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  just  been  with  us, 
and  has  done  much  to  arouse  interest 
in  preserving  and  caring  for  the  or- 
chards of  this  county.  Where  orchards 
grow  and  bear  for  a hundred  years  un- 
aided, we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  it  as 
a natural  fruit  section. 

M.  L.  TOWNSEND. 

Selecting  Fruit  for  Exhibit. 

The  first  step  in  preparing  fruit  for 
exhibit  is  to  grow  good  fruit.  Show 
fruit  should  be  selected  while  they  are 
still  upon  the  trees,  and  it  is  usually 
advisable  to  use  those  specimens 
which  are  upon  the  outermost 
branches  where  they  get  sufficient 
light  to  take  on  the  proper  color  for 
the  variety. 

Specimen  fruit  for  exhibit  should  be 
taken  from  the  tree  with  the  greatest 


that  the  fruit  is  not  ready  to  be 
picked. 

Cool,  dry  days  are  best  for  gather- 
ing apples,  for  excessive  heat  or  ex- 
posure to  rains  are  not  conductive  to 
good  handling.  When  gathered  on  a 
cool  day  apples  ought  to  he  placed 
under  cover  at  once.  If  picked  on  a 
warm  day  it  is  best  to  let  them  remain 
out  of  doors  over  night  so  that  they 
may  < ool  off,  unless  it  is  possible  to 
put  them  in  storage  at  once. 

There  are  so  many  splendid  fruit 
shows  scheduled  for  almost  every 
state  this  fall,  with  money  prizes  run- 
ning way  into  the  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, that  orchardists  will  find  it  worth 
their  while  observing  precaution  in 
selecting  their  show  fruit.  The  com- 
petition will  be  very  keen  at  every 
show,  and  fruit  will  need  to  he 
started  to  the  shows  with  the  assur- 
ance that  they  will  go  on  display  in 
good  condition. 

Denver  Will  Have  a Great  Show. 

An  innovation  in  exhibits  at  the 
American  Apple  Exposition,  to  be  held 
in  Denver,  Col.,  November  12-18,  will 
be  the  elimination  of  the  carload  class 
and  confining  the  largest  exhibits  to 
fifty  boxes.  This  will  give  growers  liv- 
ing a great  distance  from  Denver  an 
opportunity  to  come  to  the  show  as- 
sured of  an  even  break  against  those 
who  live  near.  This  plan  should  in- 
terest a greater  number  of  growers, 
and  the  size  of  the  show  increased 
rather  than  decreased. 

The  management  of  the  exposition 
is  determined  to  make  the  show  one 
that  will  redound  to  the  credit  of 
Colorado.  The  carnival  features  will 
be  attractions  that  have  never  before 
been  given  at  an  apple  show  and  will 
draw  visitors  from  sections  that  are 
not  included  in  the  apple  districts. 
Denver  enjoys  a wide  reputation  for 
hospitality  and  she  will  exert  herself 
on  this  occasion  to  give  every  visitor 
a happy  week. 


Fruit-Growers’  Supplies 

Clark’s  Cutaway  Orchard  Harrows 

ARE!  ■'•fb-iS 


Two- Horse  Single  Action  Cutaway  Orchard  or 
Farm  Harrow  with  Extension  Head,  Reversible; 
also  One-Horse  Size,  and  Double  Action  Harrows. 

TREE  BALERS  and  Box  Clamps  and  other  Tools 
for  Nurserymen.  Bragg  Tree  Digger,  etc.  Best 
pointed  and  Step  Ladders.  My  Economy  Bolster 
Springs  for  your  wagon,  cheapest  and  most  service- 
able. Rhodes’  Pruning  Shears  and  Saws.  Otwell 
Tree  Paint.  O.  K.  Veneer  Tree  Protectors,  Cider 
Mills  and  Presses,  all  sizes.  Spraying  Outfits.  Best 
Spraying  Materials.  Can  start  you  in  the  Canning 
Business  on  a Paying  Basis  for  Home  or  Farm.  If 
you  are  up  to  date  and  want  to  keep  posted  on  the 
good  and  valuable  things  for  farmers  and  fruit 
growers,  send  for  new  catalogue. 


CLARK’S 
Farmers’  Favorite 

Cider  Presses 


(THE  BEST) 
Pour  Gals,  to  8 Bbls. 

^\The  Wilson 
^ Fruit 
Pickers’  Bag 

The  BEST  Ever 


Made  in  California.  Im- 
proved for  1911.  Get  a 
sample  early. 

Sample  Bag  $1.65 


E.  G-.  MENDENHALL 
Distributing  Agent 
Box  300 

KINMUNDY,  ILL. 


Increase  the  value 


of  your  fruit 


10  Per  Cent 


when  packed  in  barrels, 
boxes  or  crates. 

I will  tell  yon  how. 
Send  for  my  booklet  on 
fruit  packing.  It’s  FREE. 

G.  P.  READ 

199  Duane  St.,  New  York 

Branch  Office  and  Factory  Albion,  N.  V. 


YOU 


can  make  a barrel  of  Bordeaux  Mix- 
ture in  a few  minutes  with 

TARGET  BRAND 


Quick  Bordeaux 


NO  GUESSWORK 
NO  FAILURES 
Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 
HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO., 
135  S.  Fourth  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Pay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model 
for  FREE  SEARCH 


Books,  Advice,  Searches  and  FREE! 


Big  List  of  Inventions  Wanted 

Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer.  Washington.  P 


Please  Mention  correspond  with  our  advertisers 


Q 
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HE  GREAT  EXPOSITION 


The  National  Irrigation  Congress  Will 
Meet  In  Chicago  December  5th  to  9th 


This  fall  will  witness  some  of  the  i 
most  elaborate  and  grandest  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  shows  that 
have  ever  been  made.  These  are  com- 
ing about  largely  as  a result  of  the 
increasing  interest  in  improved  farm- 
ing and  because  the  masses  are  be- 
coming tired  of  the  usual  methods  of 
conducting  the  county  fairs,  with  their 
catch-penny  side  shows  and  horse 
races. 

The  following  list  gives  the  meeting 
places  of  some  of  these  expositions, 
among  which  the  display  to  be  made 
at  the  American  Land  and  Irrigation 
Exposition  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  November  3 to  12,  will  be 
one  possessing  great  interest  for  the 
fruit  grower.  At  this  exposition  for 
the  first  time  the  products  of  the  soil 
will  be  shown  to  the  people  of  the 
East  in  a great  exposition,  wherein 
the  entire  world  has  been  invited  to 
participate. 

Various  handsome  prizes  have  been 
offered  for  products  of  the  field,  prom- 
inent among  which  is  a prize  of  $500 
in  gold  for  the  best  twenty-five  boxes 
of  apples  of  any  variety  or  varieties  | 
which  may  be  placed  on  exhibition  at  J 
this  show.  This  prize  is  offered  by 
President  Howard  Elliott  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  railway  in  a competi- 
tion open  to  fruit  growers  of  the  entire 
world. 

An  important  point  of  interest  in 
connection  with  the  show  is  the  or- 
chard and  farming  land  which  will  be 
given  away  to  visitors  by  popular  al- 
lotment. President  Howard  Elliott 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  railway  has 
assigned  160  acres  of  land  in  Montana 
as  one  of  these  land  gifts.  This  land 
will  be  awarded  at  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific booth  in  the  exposition,  where  the 
railway  is  planning  an  elaborate  dis- 
play from  the  territory  adjacent  to  its 
lines  in  an  effort  to  influence  immi- 
gration to  the  Northwestern  States. 

Among  the  other  allotments  of  land 
are  farms,  orchards  and  irrigated 
tracts  in  several  States,  among  them 
ten  acres  of  land  near  Roswell,  N.  M., 
given  by  the  Western  Irrigated  Land 
and  Orchard  company  of  New  York 
City,  and  a fine  five-acre  pecan  or- 
chard at  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  donated  by 
President  Stillwell  of  the  Florida 
Pecan  Endowment  company. 

Other  prizes  for  the  best  exhibits  of 
wheat,  corn,  oats  and  alfalfa,  potatoes, 
sugar  beets,  hops,  barley  and  cotton 
are  announced,  full  details  regarding 
which  will  be  furnished  upon  request 
by  the  management  of  the  exposition, 
Singer  building.  New  York  City. 


Spokane  Apple  Show. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  continent 
the  Fourth  Annual  Apple  Show  will  be 
held  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  on  Nevember 
23  to  30,  at  which  there  will  also  be 
a series  of  growers’  conventions  and 
country  life  meetings  with  men  and 
women  of  national  reputations  as 
speakers.  Other  features  are  street 
iestivals  and  celebrations  to  commem- 
orate the  formal  opening  of  the  Mon- 
roe street  bridge,  the  largest  single 
span  of  reinforced  concrete  construc- 
tion in  the  world,  and  the  Inland  Em- 
pire’s thanksgiving  for  the  bountiful 
crops. 

The  sweepstakes  prize  of  $1,000, 
which  has  been  awarded  in  the  pre- 
ceding shows,  will  be  eliminated  this 
year  and  in  its  stead  there  will  be 
added  premiums  on  carload  displays 
and  smaller  exhibits.  It  is  thought 
that  this  plan  will  be  more  satisfac- 
tory to  the  growers  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts, as  it  affords  an  opportunity 
for  every  district  to  win  a big  prize 
on  the  variety  scoring  the  highest 
number  of  points. 

Ren  H.  Rice,  who  was  secretary  of 
the  second  and  third  expositions,  and 
who  has  been  retained  to  manage  the 
coming  show,  already  has  sufficient 
entries  to  occupy  half  of  the  150,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space  to  be  de- 
voted to  exhibits  in  the  State  Armory 
and  temporary  buildings  to  be  erected 
at  the  intersection  of  two  streets.  It 
is  estimate  that  the  cost  of  this  show 
will  be  about  $60,000,  every  penny  of 
I which  will  be  provided  in  contribu- 
tions from  the  people  of  Spokane. 

At  Denver  the  American  Apple  Ex- 
position will  hold  its  first  show,  and 
in  conjunction  with  it  there  will  be  a 
congress  for  the  discussion  of  prob- 
lems of  importance  and  interest  to  the 
fruit  industry.  A lively  fight  is  ex- 
pected over  the  packing  question,  as 
many  apple  growers  are  in  favor  of  a 
uniform  pack  and  grade,  and  believe 
that  the  matter  should  be  governed  by 
national  legislation. 

The  people  of  Denver  are  taking  a 
great  amount  of  interest  in  this  apple 
show'  and  when  the  doors  of  the  Audi- 
torium are  thrown  open  on  November 
12  the  visitors  will  bave  opportunity 
of  enjoying  a much  more  magnificent 
display  of  apples  than  in  the  former 
apple  shows  in  that  place  and  one 
which  will  result  in  far  greater  good 
to  the  fruit  industry  of  the  world. 

National  Horticultural  Congress. 

The  fourth  convention  and  exposi- 
tion of  the  National  Horticultural  Con- 


gress will  be  held  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
November  23  to  December  10.  The 
three  preceding  meetings  of  this  or- 
ganization were  held  in  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  and  in  coming  to  Si.  Joseph  ma- 
terial changes  and  improvements  will 
be  made.  While  the  arrangements  for 
Holding  the  apple  show  that  forms  a 
part  of  this  congress  were  not  matur- 
ed until  the  middle  of  August,  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  is  already  making 
arrangements  for  the  greatest  and 
best  display  of  apples  that  has  ever 
been  seen  in  the  Middle  West. 

In  connection  with  the  show  there 
will  doubtless  be  a spraying  machine 
contest  at  which  the  various  manufac- 
turers of  orchard  and  garden  sprayers 
will  be  invited  to  enter  their  machines 
in  a contest  for  prizes,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  visiting  orchard  men.  This 
feature  was  one  of  the  great  events 
in  the  former  conventions,  and  with 
the  experience  which  the  manufactur- 
ers and  management  obtained  at  that 
time,  the  contest  this  year  should 
prove  all  the  more  interesting. 

There  will  also  be  sessions  for  the 
discussion  of  important  problems  re- 
lating to  fruit  growing,  farm  manage 
ment  and  country  life  conditions  at 
which  the  discussions  will  be  led  by 
some  of  the  most  prominent  speakers 
of  the  country. 

Secretary  F.  L.  Reed  will  very  short- 
ly open  an  office  in  St.  Joseph,  and 
begin  an  active  campaign  of  advertis- 
ing the  show,  and  enrolling  the  large 
exhibits  which  will  be  made.  As  over 
90  per  cent  of  the  exhibitors  -at  the 
show  held  last  year  in  Council  Bluffs 
endorsed  the  change  of  location  to  St. 
Joseph,  it  is  the  belief  of  all  who  are 
connected  with  the  management  that 
i here  will  be  some  very  large  and  mag- 
nificent displays  of  fruit,  not  only  of 
apples,  but  of  citrus  fruit  from  the 
states  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  displays  made  last  season  b\ 
Texas  and  Louisiana  attracted  a great 
amount  of  attention  and  favorable 
comment.  , 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  fruit  growers  of  teh  Middle  West- 
ern states  will  derive  a greater  amount 
of  good  from  this  convention  and  ap- 
ple show  of  the  National  Horticultural 
Congress,  than  they  have  from  any 
similar  undertaking  that  has  appear- 
ed in  their  vicinity.  The  apple  crop 
of  the  Middle  West,  while  not  large, 
is  of  unusually  fine  quality,  and  the 
list  of  exhibitors  should  be  very  large. 
Every  one  who  contemplates  making 
an  exhibit  at  this  show,  or  any  of  the 
others  mentioned  in  the  following  list, 
should  begin  now  to  select  his  display 
fruit,  and  also  get  in  touch  with  the 
management  of  the  show  at  which  he 
intends  to  make  his  exhibit: 

Dates  for  other  important  fruit  and 
farm  shows  are  as  follows: 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction.  B 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  8weeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendona,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffa,  and  all  lameneas  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diaeaaea  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horaes  or  Cattle. 

As  a Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism 
Sprains,  Bore  Throat,  etc.,  It  la  Invaluable’ 
Pvery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balaam  aoM  la 
Warranted  to  give  aatlsractlon.  l“c|  *1  to 
Der  botl  e.  Sold  hv  rtn, ... L.  .*1.60 


per  both;:  Sold  by 

press,  charges  paid,  with  full  dl#ectlon£  for 
Its  use.  C2TSend  ior  descriptive*  circulars 
testimonials,  eto.  Address  ^rcuiars, 

The  Lawrence-Wllllam*  Co.. Cleveland.  0. 


Root  Grafts 


Fruit  Tree  Seed  and  Seed- 
lings. Planters  grow  your 
own  trees  and  save  money 

HARBOR  SPRINGS  NURSERY,  Harbor  Spring.,  Mich. 

The  Important  Fairs  and  Fruit  Shows. 

Indiana  Apple  Show,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  November  6-11. 

Maryland-Virginia  Apple  Show,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C„  November  27,  Decem- 
ber 2. 

National  Horticultural  Congress, 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Nov.  23-Dec.  2. 

American  Apple  Congress,  Denver, 
Col.,  November  12-18. 

American  Land  and  Irrigation  Expo- 
sition, New  York,  November  3-12. 

United  States  Land  and  Irrigation 
Exposition,  Chicago,  November  18, 
December  9. 

Western  Land  Products  Exposition, 
Omaha,  Neb.,  October  16-28. 

Northwestern  Land  Show,  St.  Paul- 
Minneapolis,  November. 

Michigan  Apple  Show,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  November  6-11. 

Watsonville  Apple  Annual  Annual, 
Watsonville,  Cal.,  October  9-14. 

Fourth  National  Apple  Show,  Spo- 
kane, Wash.,  November  23-30. 

Missouri  State  Board  of  Horticul- 
ture, Sedalia,  October  2-8;  Hannibal, 
November  15;  Columbia,  January 
9-12. 

Dry  Farming  Congress  Exposition, 
Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  October. 

National  Conservation  Congress, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  September  25-27. 

Missouri  Valley  Fair,  Kansas  City, 
September  23,  October  9. 

Live  Stock  Show,  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
September  25-30. 


Two  Big  V alues  for  the  Price  of  One 


This  Offer  Subject  to  Cancellation  After  30  Days=Accept  NOW 

EVERY  Fruit-Grower  reader  probably  takes  a good  paper  on  general 
farming,  but  if  you  do  not  read  Farm  Journal,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
you  are  missing  something,  for  it  is  one  of  the  best  papers  you 
could  read.  It  is  clean,  clever,  concise,  cheerful,  written  for  everybody 
connected  with  the  farm.  It  is  full  of  sunshine,  full  of  gumption,  as 
practical  as  a plow. 

The  regular  subscription  rate  of  Farm  Journal  for  two  years  is  35c, 
but  we  have  just  made  an  arrangement  to  hold  good  for  a limited  time! 
whereby  we  can  send  Farm  Journal  two  full  years  to  anyone,  either 
new  or  old  subscribers,  whoi  will  send  at  once,  remittance  of  $1.00  for 
a year’s  subscription  to  The  Fruit-Grower. 

One  of  the  objects  of  this  offer  is  to  secure  a good  list  of  names  for 
sample  copy  purposes,  and  in  remitting  it  is  a condition  that  you  send 
the  names  of  three  or  more  friends  interested  in  fruit  growing.  Take 
advantage  of  this  offer  now,  before  it  is  too  late,  for  it  may  be  with- 
drawn at  any  time.  It  will  be  worth  your  while  to  accept  this  offer, 
even  if  your  subscription  is  paid  in  advance.  Address 

The  Fruit-Grower,  St  Joseph,  Mo. 
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VISIT  TO  WINFIELD,  KS. 

Representatives  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
Call  on  Mr.  Moncrief  and  Others 


Everyone  who  contemplates  planting  an  orchard  should  use  the 
same  care  in  selecting  stock  as  would  be  used  in  the  selection  of  seed 
corn  or  in  selecting  breeding  animals  to  improve  his  herd. 

In  raising  live  stock  breeders  do  not  think  of  mating  high-class 
animals  to  scrub  stock.  By  careful  selection  in  the  propagation  of 
nursery  stock  the  habits  and  fruit  producing  qualities  of  the  trees  may 
be  improved  to  a great  extent  in  the  same  way  that  one  breeds  up  the 
quality  of  animals. 


A TYPE  OF  THE  SUBSTANTIAL  FARM  HOMES  NEAR  WINFIELD. 


?onnecting  Winfield  with  Arkansas 
Gity  and  other  near-by  points. 

Situated  as  it  is,  on  the  rolling  prai- 
ries, it  is  in  the  midst  of  a great  farm- 
ing region,  where  corn,  wheat,  kaffir 
corn  and  alfalfa  are  the  principal 
crops.  But  in  addition  there  is  a con- 
siderable amount  of  fruit  grown,  al- 
though on  account  of  the  drouths 
which  frequently  prevail  in  that  dis- 
trict, the  orchards  have  been  allowed 
to  decline,  so  that  orcharding  cannot 
be  said  to  be  an  important  feature  of 
the  community.  However,  horticulture 
has  not  been  altogether  neglected,  as 
there  are  several  very  highly  develop- 
ed fruit  farms  in  that  vicinity,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  progressive  nur- 
series in  the  country. 

In  an  automobile  ride,  which  took  us 
over  seventy-five  or  more  miles  of 
splendid  country  roads  in  Cowley 
county,  we  had  the  opportunity  of  mak- 


developed  to  a high  degree  among  ani- 
mal breeders. 

Called  on  Growers. 

After  visiting  and  inspecting  this 
nursery  we  returned  to  the  automobile 
and  sped  over  smooth,  level  roads  to 
the  farm  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Price.  Mr.  Price 
has  just  installed  an  irrigation  system 
over  a part  of  his  farm  to  be  used  for 
the  production  of  garden  crops.  This 
is  a sub-irrigation  system,  in  which 
porous  tiles  made  of  cement,  are 
placed  a couple  of  feet  below  the 
surface.  Water  is  run  through  them 
and  percolates  through  tne  soil,  sup- 
plying the  plants  with  the  needed 
moisture  but  not  wetting  and  washing 
the  surface.  Mr.  Price  obtains  his 
water  from  a driven  well  that  is  oper- 
ated by  a pump  that  delivers  6,000  gal- 
lons of  water  per  day,  the  water  going 
from  the  pump  into  a barrel  and  then 
into  the  lateral  pipes  that  are  placed 


Winfield  Trees  of  Quality 


Blue  'Ribbon  Nursery  Stock 


CLEAN  CULTIVATION  IN 

ing  observations  at  close  range  of  the 
farming  and  orcharding  methods  prac- 
ticed in  that  community. 

First  of  all  we  visited  the  nursery  of 
the  Winfield  Nursery  company,  where 
we  found  a magnificent  lot  of  apples, 
peaches,  pears  and  catalpa,  one  and 
two  years  old,  that  have  been  propa- 
gated from  especially  selected  stock. 
The  parentage  of  every  one  of  these 
nursery  trees  is  known.  A record  has 
been  kept  of  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  fruit  that  has  been  produced 
from  every  tree  furnishing  buds  or 
scions  that  was  used  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  all  of  ‘he  fruit  trees  growing 
in  this  nursery 


DIXON’S  ORCHARD, 
about  forty  feet  apart  across  the  field. 
This  system  is  operated  only  on  a 
small  scale  at  present,  but  it  serves  its 
purpose  well  and  Mr.  Price  expects  to 
increase  the  acreage  to  be  irrigated 
in  the  near  future. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  the  farm  of 
Fred  Koing,  who  has  a very  nice  apple 
orchard  that  has  been  well  cared  for 
and  is  carrying  a fine  crop  of  fruit, 
and  in  addition  he  has  a good  vine- 
yard. 

As  Mr.  Koing  was  not  at  home  we 
went  on  and  called  on  Joe  Drisser, 
near  Arkansas  City.  Mr.  Drisser  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  fruit  men 
in  his  part  of  the  state  and  has  made 


Our  stock  is  propagated  from  trees  of  known  ability  as  fruit-pro- 
ducers and  prize-winners  Every  block  of  trees  in  the  Winfield  nur- 
sery rows  contains  a tag  referring  to  a record  of  the  ancestry  of  these 
trees  on  file  in  our  office. 

For  instance,  we  can  sell  you  from  one  block  of  stock,  Jonathan 
apple  trees  which  were  propagated  from  scions  selected  from  the  very 
individual  tree  that  produced  the  prize  apples  which  won  the  Brother 
Jonathan  trophy  at  the  National  Apple  Show  in  Spokane.  We  have  a 
like  record  showing  the  ancestry  of  all  trees  grown  in  our  nursery. 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  in  an  orchard  composed  of  the  same 
variety  of  trees  there  will  be  certain  individual  trees  which  bear 
oftener  and  bear  more  and  better  fruit  than  do  other  trees  in  the 
same  orchard.  It  stands  to  reason  that  nursery  stock  propagated  from 
trees  of  known  quality  will  reproduce  these  money-making  qualities 
in  the  future — like  begets  like. 

You  should  not  take  any  chances  in  planting  an  orchard,  for  if  a 
mistake  is  made  it  cannot  be  discovered  for  many  years,  and  a small 
increase  in  the  first  cost  of  your  trees  will  repay  you  greatly  in  future 

profits.  , 

By  our  methods  of  propagation  you  are  more  sure  of  getting  your 
trees  absolutely  true  to  name  than  where  scions  are  taken  from 
nursery  rows,  so-called  “scion  orchards,”  or  trees  of  unknown  habit 
or  productiveness. 

Send  for  “Progressive  Horticulture”  it’s  Free 

If  I could  just  have  a heart-to-heart,  face-to-face  talk  with  every 
reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  I am  sure  I could  convince  every  one  of 
you  that  our  methods  are  correct.  But  since  a personal  interview 
is  impossible,  I ask  that  you  write  me  at  once  for  our  literature  in 
regard  to  Winfield  Pedigreed  Nursery  Stock. 

I would  like  to  show  you  letters  endorsing  our  methods  from 
prominent  fruit-growing  experts  in  every  section  of  the  country,  in- 
cluding the  heads  of  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 

Send  today  for  a free  copy  of  our  beautiful  illustrated  book,  “Pro. 
gressive  Horticulture.”  I have  a few  copies  left  and  a postal  card 
request  will  bring  one  to  your  address  by  return  mail. 

You  cannot  afford  to  purchase  nursery  stock  without  making  a 
thorough  investigation  of  our  system  in  propagating  trees  and  plants. 

We  have  the  best  line  of  stock  ever  offered  for  the  season  of 
1911-12,  but  orders  should  be  sent  in  early  for  pedigreed  trees,  for 
after  the  supply  of  any  certain  variety  is  exhausted  no  more  can  be 
had  until  the  following  season. 

Pedigree  Tree  orders  will  positively  not  be  filled  with  stock  pur- 
chased elsewhere.  ’ , _ 

Don’t  delay.  Write  me  today  for  a free  copy  of  Progressive  Horti- 
culture. Address 

JOE  MONCRIEF,  PRESIDENT, 

Winfield  Nursery  (ompany 

0 ox  l,  Winfield , Kansas 


a specialty  of  grapes.  His  vineyard 
shows  the  good  care  that  it  has  always 
had  and  is  carrying  a good  load  of 
fruit,  although  not  as  heavy  as  would 
have  been  the  case  in  a more  fav- 
orable season. 

After  leaving  here  we  struck  some 
sandy  roads  that  made  some  hard 
work  for  the  automobile,  but  we  finally 
got  through  and  called  on  R.  C.  Dixon 
of  the  Mid  wood  orchard.  Mr.  Dixon 
1 has  the  largest  apple  orchard  in  the 


county.  It  covers  160  acres  and  is 
one  of  the  best  cared  for  orchards  we 
have  had  occasion  to  visit.  It  is  made 
up  largely  of  Ben  Davis,  WinesaP, 
Jonathan,  York,  M.  B.  Twig  and  Mis- 
souri Pippin.  Mr.  Dixon  expects 
harvest  about  5,000  boxes  this  year,  as 
his  crop  is  rather  light  over  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  orchard.  These 
apples  will  all  be  packed  in  boxes 
according  to  the  plan  of  the  North- 
western packers.  This  will  be  don 


You  Should 
Pedigreed 


In  company  with  Messrs.  J.  Mon-  | 
crief  and  H.  E.  Baker,  representatives 
of  The  Fruit-Grower  recently  had  a 
very  pleasant  visit  in  the  vicinity  of 
Winfield,  Kan.  This  little  city  is  the 
county  seat  of  Cowley  County,  and  bor- 
ders on  Oklahoma.  It  has  a popula- 
tion of  about  ten  thousand,  and  is 
progressive  and  modern  and  typical  of 
the  up  to  date  southwestern  towns. 
One  of  the  things  that  is  most  im- 
pressive to  visitors  is  the  wide,  well- 
cared-for  streets;  the  splendid  type 
of  architecture  in  the  business  houses; 
the  abundant  shade  trees  that  render 
the  residence  section  of  the  city  a 
regular  forest.  In  addition,  one’s  at- 
tention is  directed  to  the  modern  street 
car  service,  which  extends  across  the 
city,  and  also  to  the  interurban  trolley  , 


This  care  in  selecting  propagation 
material  from  trees  with  a known 
record  of  productiveness,  and  espe- 
cially of  producing  fruit  that  has  cap- 
tured the  largest  prizes  at  the  big 
fruit  shows,  is  a new  idea  in  nursery 
practice,  although  not  a new  idea  in 
theory.  But  in  this  nursery  we  had 
occasion  to  note  the  thrift  and  vigor  of 
these  “pedigreed”  trees.  We  saw  the 
records  of  the  parent  trees,  showing 
the  number  of  boxes  or  barrels  of  ap- 
ples produced  over  a period  of  three, 
four  and  five  years. 

This  visit  was  a great  lesson  to  us 
in  pointing  out  another  new  step  in 
the  progress  of  fruit  growing,  for  it  is 
a new  step  as  this  method  of  selecting 
for  productiveness  has  been  largely 
neglected  by  fruit  growers  although 
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under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Dixon,  as 
he  spent  one  season  as  a packer  in 
the  orchard  districts  of  the  Northwest 
learning  how  to  put  up  fruit  in  the 
best  possible  manner. 

Mr.  Dixon  has  been  a careful  stu- 
dont  of  fruit  growing,  as  his  orchard 
indicates.  It  is  well  pruned,  well 
sprayed  and  well  cultivated.  Over  a 
portion  of  the  orchard  this  year  he 
has  allowed  the  grass  to  grow  and 
form  a cover  crop  for  winter;  over 
another  portion  he  has  planted  cow- 


origin.  Tills  is  an  unusually  early  va- 
riety, a strong  grower  and  exceedingly 
productive. 

We  hope  to  visit  Winfield  again,  as 
it  is  a delightful  place;  progressive 
and  filled  with  the  optimism  charac- 
teristic of  the  Southwest. 

The  Motor  Truck  in  Oregon. 

The  ranchers  and  fruit  raisers  of 
the  upper  Willamette  Valley  are 
nothing  if  not  progressive  in  matters 


20th  Century  Grader 


'\I7'ILL  make  your  ditches — level  your 
* * — grade  roads,  throw  up 

borders  at  X the  usual  expense.  It’s  the. 

Many  Purpose  Machine — the  Irrigationist’s 
best  investment — the  handy  tool  which  you  , 
will  find  use  for  every  day  in  the  year — 
thousands  in  use.  Our  new  catalog  full 
of  pictures  of  the  machine  at  work,  shows 
how  it  will  save  you  money.  Send 
post  card  for  it,  name  of  nearest  agent 
and  distributing  point. 

Baker  Manufacturing  Go. 

530  Hunter  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


The  Light-Weight 
Wonder 


Slack  and  Tight  APPLE  BARRELS  AND  BOXES  Unnnt  1 _ ,(  | : _ F-' 

Second-hand  Whiskey  and  Cider  Barrels  and  Kegs.  Place  your  orders  e-ulv  A d L 
until  you  get  our  prices.  -The  Largest  Western  Cooperage."  Hauber  Cooperage  Co  . Kans!  City,  Ks! 


THIS  IS  THE  ENGINE  AND  PUMPING  PLANT  THAT  SUPPLIES  MR.  PRICE’S 
IRRIGATION  SYSTEM. 


peas  in  drills  and  is  cultivating  the 
spaces  between  the  rows,  both  for  the 
conservation  of  moisture  and  to  pre- 
vent weeds  from  choking  the  cowpeas. 
In  another  part  of  the  orchard  clean 
cultivation  is  maintained  throughout 
the  season.  This  is  an  experiment 
which  Mr.  Dixon  is  carrying  on  to 
note  the  effects  of  these  treatments 
during  a dry  season  such  as  has  pre- 
vailed in  his  section.  It  will  be  espe- 
cially interesting,  too,  as  his  soil  is 
very  sandy,  more  sandy  in  fact  than 
is  usually  selected  for  an  orchard. 

After  leaving  this  orchard  we  stop- 
ped at  the  peach  orchard  owned  by 
Mr.  Beard,  which  Mr.  Moncrief  propa- 
gated several  years  ago  from  buds 
obtained  from  especially  selected  trees 
at  Koshkonong,  Mo.  This  was  the 
only  peach  orchard  we  saw  on  the 
seventy-five  mile  drive  that  had  any 
fruit.  And  such  fruit  as  it  was! 
Great  big,  delicious  Elbertas,  as  big 
as  one’s  fist,  perfect  in  appearance, 
uniform  in  size  throughout  the  or- 
chard, and  a wonderful  testimonial  of 
the  good  that  results  from  propagating 
from  trees  with  a record. 

Before  our  journey  was  finished  we 
had  a delightful  little  chat  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  G.  F.  Kleinsteiber,  who  are 
the  originators  of  the  largest  black- 
raspberry  we  have  ever  seen.  This 
variety  is  now  on  the  market  under 
the  name  “Winfield,”  the  town  of  its 


of  transportation.  Some  of  them 
bought  auto  wagons  a little  in  advance 
of  the  standard  type  of  motor  vehi- 
cles, with  the  result  that  those  farm- 
ers who  would  have  been  driving  auto 
trucks  and  carrying  the  heavy  loads 
to  the  city  or  shipping  station,  have 
not  yet  generally  taken  to  this  mode 
of  conveyance  for  utility  purposes. 
The  auto  buggy,  the  type  with  high 
wheels  and  the  noisy  chain  drive  ob- 
tained a foothold  in  this  section  of 
the  valley  a couple  of  years  ago,  some 
farmers  evidently  believing  that  per- 
haps nothing  closer  to  perfection  than 
this  vehicle  would  be  evolved.  This 


Virginia 
•Apple 
Lands 

One  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of 
high-grade  apple  land  in  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  for  $2,000.00,  to  insure 
quick  sale.  Within  two  miles  of  the 
largest  apple  shipping  station  in 
Virginia  and  no  better  land  for  ap- 
ples in  the  state.  Well  watered  by 
springs  and  streams,  and  partly 
cleared.  Easily  worth  double  price 
asked.  Other  lands  in  large  and 
small  tracts  at  $15.00  to  $50.00  per 
acre.  Address 

EH.  LaBaume,  Ag’l Agent 

Noroflk  & West’n  Ry. 

3x  2031,  Roanoke,  Va. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  FLORIDA 


^kat  is  good  and  what  bad;  how  to  tell  which 
Is  which.  How  the  Northern  man  may  succeed 
here;  what  he  must  avoid.  Facts  fearlessly  stated; 
unl  iased  answers  to  questions  asked  by  sub- 
scribers. Lands  investigated  and  accurate  re- 
ports made,  cultural  directions  given,  shipping 
puzzles  solved.  The  great  farm  paper  of 
Florida.  Subscribe  now.  Published  monthly, 
50  cents  a year.  Three  months’ trial,  10  cents. 

Florida  Grower,  Manh  St.,  Tampa,  Fla. 


THE  COSY  HOME  OF  JOE  DRISSER. 

type  of  carry-all,  however,  made  many 
rural  dwellers  happy  because  it  served 
the  needed  purpose  of  holiday  trips, 
taking  the  whole  family  quickly  far 
from  the  scene  of  their  daily  tasks. 

Many  large  ranchers  who  have  be- 
come opulent  and  reside  in  the  towns, 
use  the  automobile  daily  in  covering 
long  distances  looking  after  their  busi- 
ness. The  auto  is  popular  with  wheat, 
hop  and  fruit  buyers,  but  probably  the 
reason  why  it  has  not  yet  been  in- 
troduced for  hauling  is  that  until  now 
the  grower  has  not  been  impressed 
with  the  mechanical  possibilities  and 
the  economical  advantages  of  a motor 
vehicle  for  heavy  hauling.  The  Paci- 
fic Coast,  to  some  manufacturers, 
seems  to  be  a long  ways  off  and  the 
field  has  not  been  solicited  for  a prac- 
ticable power  truck,  convertible  into  a 
pleasure-carrying  affair  such  as  is 
needed. 

Portland,  123  miles  to  the  north- 
ward, is  the  distributing  headquarters 


of  all  auto  manufacturers,  with  sales 
agents  in  the  smaller  towns.  The 
time  is  rapidly  approaching  when 
general  use  will  be  made  of  the  motor 
truck.  Every  farmer  is  prosperous 
and  there  is  abundant  means  in  the 
hands  of  hundreds  who  do  not  possess 
any  kind  of  a modern  motor  vehicle 
to  command  the  best  in  the  market 
Road  improvement  is  going  on  all  the 
time  and  the  era  of  perfected  high- 
ways will  be  hastened  as  farmers 
learn  to  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  a modern,  convenient  motor  car  for 
farm  uses  as  well  as  pleasure. 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  deterrent 
of  more  rapid  sales  among  rural 
dwellers  of  the  standard  twelve  hun- 
dred dollar  machines  is  the  lack  of 
education  on  the  topic  of  machine 
up-keep.  The  writer,  as  an  amateur 
car  owner,  knows  many  farmers  and 
his  business  brings  him  in  contact 
with  many  rural  dwellers  who  long  to 
buy  a car  but  do  not  for  fear  the  up- 
keep will  prove  a wasteful  outlay. 
After  one  learns  how  to  run  his  ma- 
chine the  expense  of  upkeep  is  not 
high.  The  pleasure  that  is  obtained 
from  the  machine,  the  convenience  of 
getting  from  place  to  place  quickly, 
and  the  time  that  is  saved  more  than 
offsets  any  differences  in  the  expense 
of  maintaining  an  automobile  or  auto 
truck,  as  compared  to  the  number  of 
horses  and  wagons  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  do  the  same  amount  of 
work.  D.  C.  FREEMAN. 

Oregon. 

^ it 

Make  Quick  Trips. 

Automobile  are  in  quite  general  use 
by  fruit  growers  in  this  district 
surrounding  North  Yakima  and  they 
are  of  service  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. They  have  taken  the  place 
of  the  horse  and  light  road  conveyance 
and  there  is  no  question  but  they  serve 
a better  purpose  than  the  horse  and 
buggy  in  making  quick  trips  to 
various  points. 

They  have  not  come  into  general 
use  as  yet  for  hauling  perishable 
fruits  to  the  local  markets.  However, 
a beginning  has  been  made  and  one 
of  our  large  fruit  growers,,  whose  or- 
chard is  about  three  miles  from  town, 
has  converted  his  automobile  into  an 
automobile  truck,  using  this  for  his 
trips  to  and  from  the  ranch — he  living 
in  town— and  has  also  used  it  for  haul- 
ing fruit.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this 
man  that  the  automobile  will,  in  time, 
come  into  general  use  for  this  pur- 
pose. I think  there  is  no  question  but 
the  farmers  who  use  automobiles  are 
pleased  with  the  service  they  get  from 
them,  and  the  number  of  owners  of 
machines  is  steadily  increasing. 

I am  most  decidedly  of  the  opinion 
that  automobiles  have  had  a great 
influence  in  the  direction  of  improve- 
ment of  roads  in  the  Yakima  valley. 
More  is  being  done  at  the  present  time 
in  the  way  of  building  permanent 
roads  in  this  section  in  one  year’s  time 
than  has  ever  been  done  before  in  ten 
years’  time  and  I attribute  this  fact 
in  a large  measure  to  the  increasing 
demand  for  good  roads  since  the  auto- 
mobile came  into  general  use. 


Housewife! 


Do  your  weekly  cleaning  witn 

THE  VICTOR 
SUCTION  CLEANER 

It  will  save  you  much  disagreeable 
dusty  sweeping  and  much  time.  No 
clouds  of  dust  settle  on  your  walls  and 
tyrniril!re  when  you  clean  carpets  wn.h 
it.  The  Victor  cleans  carpets,  uphol  - 
stered furniture,  bedding,  curtains, 
etc.  The  wonderfully  quick  and  thor- 
ough work  it  does  will  surprise  you. 

If  after  a 30  days’ 
trial  you  do  not  find 
the  Victor  by  far 
the  best  and  handi- 
est cleaner,  we  re- 
fund your 
money 
without  a 
question. 


One  Person  Operates  It. 
Cleaning:  Nozzle  12  in.  wide. 


Victor  Suction  Cleaner  Co. 

222  High  Avenue  CLEVELAND,  O, 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


Try  An  Ad  In  Our 
Classified  Department 

EReaders  of  The  Fruit-Grower  will  find 
our  Classified  Department  of  great 
value  in  disposing  of  lands,  spraying 
machines,  live  stock,  poultry  or  any- 
thing you  might  have  for  sale  or  ex- 
change. Rate  is  only  4c  per  word  cash 
with  order,  each  insertion,  not  less  than 
25  words  in  each  issue.  This  rate  is 
only  about  one-half  our  regular  display 
rate,  as  this  department  is  conducted 
mainly  for  the  benefit  and  information 
of  our  readers. 

Send  copy  for  an  ad  to  run  next 
month. 

The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


TREES  WPLANTS 

Do  you  want  the  best  at  prices  that  are  right? 
If  so.  look  at  this  Apple  and  Peach  at  5e  each. 
Plum.  Pear  and  Cherry  at  12c  and  15c  each. 
Forty  Concord  Grapes  for  $1.  All  of  our  trees  are 
grafted  or  budded  from  good  bearing  stock.  Get 
our  catalogue  and  price  list.  They  tell  the  rest. 
Give  us  your  order.  We  will  save  you  money. 

THE  ROEDER  NURSERIES.  OSCEOLA,  MO. 


With  a very  thickly  settled  territory, 
owing  to  the  cutting  up  of  the  farms 
into  small  units,  and  because  of  irriga- 
tion and  intensive  farming  methods, 
the  use  of  automobiles  is  bound  to  in- 
crease very  rapidly  in  this  valley.  Ow- 
ing to  the  relatively  low  prices  for 
which  machines  can  be  purchased  at 
the  present  time  our  fruit  growers  are 
rapidly  coming  to  see  that  they  can- 
not afford  to  be  without  automobiles. 
They  are  beginning  to  figure,  that,  ow- 
ing to  the  saving  of  time,  the  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  the  machines,  their  in- 
creasing simplicity  of  construction, 
lessened  cost  of  repairs,  etc.,  the 
automobile  is  less  expensive  than  a 
horse  and  buggy. 

H.  P.  JAMES. 

North  Yakima,  Wash. 
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Among  the  hundreds  of  persons 
who  are  thinking  about  that  little  sen- 
tence “Back  to  the  Farm,”  probably  no 
Pennsylvanian  has  given  the  four  lit- 
tle words  a closer  study  than  Samuel 
B.  Spatz,  a letter  carrier  in  the  city 
of  Reading  and  formerly  a Berks 
county  school  teacher.  He  is  of  the 
type  who  heed  the  call  “back  to  the 
farm”  in  the  proper  spirit.  Some- 
how the  spirit  got  a strong  hold  on 
this  employe  of  Uncle  Sam,  for  all 
his  surplus  cash  has  been  invested  in 
a 140-acre  farm,  which  he  bought  at 
a price  close  to  $3,000.  When  he  pur- 
chased it,  five  years  ago,  the  corn 
fields  were  full  of  washouts,  some  so 
deep  that  a man  could  stand  in  the 
ditches  and  with  outstretched  hands 
could  not  reach  the  top.  It  was  a 
typical  “run  down”  farm. 

The  place  was  bought  at  auction 
and  when  Spatz  began  to  bid  there 
was  a good  deal  of  snickering  done 
behind  the  auctioneer’s  back,  for  they 
said  to  each  other,  “what  does  this 
letter  carrier  intend  to  do  with  such 
a worn  and  washed-out  farm?  Spatz 
knew.  He  had  learned  by  reading  that 
a soil  where  deep  washouts  were  pos- 
sible would  let  the  roots  of  fruit  trees 
penetrate  freely  to  great  depths,  in- 


and  others  half  as  old.  Of  the  latter 
there  were  seventy-nine  apple  trees, 
which  showed  that  former  owners 
cared  little  whether  the  San  Jose  scale 
killed  them  in  a month  of  a year. 
Neighbors  told  this  letter  carrier  on 
the  day  of  the  sale  that  he  would  bet- 
ter cut  down  the  apple  trees  and  sell 
the  logs  to  make  saw  handles,  for  at 
the  time  there  was  quite  a market  for 
apple  wood  for  this  purpose.  How- 
ever, instead  of  cutting  the  orchard  to 
the  ground,  Spatz,  during  his  first  va- 
cation, assisted  by  the  school  teacher 
farmer,  Mr.  Hollenbach,  gave  the  trees  1 
a systematic  as  well  as  scientific  trim- 
ming and  then  gave  them  the  first 
real  coat  of  the  San  Jose  exterminator, 
lime-sulphur.  Seven  of  the  trees  were 
cut  down  as  they  could  not  be  renewed 
with  a suitable  vigor.  This  left  them 
six  dozen  trees,  or  partly  favorable 
trees  to  experiment  on. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  there 
were  no  apparent  results,  though  they 
noticed  that  the  color  of  the  wood  was 
different.  The  next  spring  spraying 
was  continued  and  in  the  fall  about  a 
bushel  of  apples  were  picked  from 
each  tree.  Still  the  neighbors  laughed, 
but  Spatz  said,  “he  who  laughs  last 
laughs  best,”  and  Spatz  is  still  laugh-  I 


HE  STORY  OF  A SUCCESS 


How  a Letter  Carrier  of  Reading,  Penn., 
Made  a Success  on  a 140- Acre  Farm 


MR  AND  MRS.  SPATZ  AND  THEIR  SON,  NORMAN,  SPENT  THE  SUMMERS  IN 

THE  SMALLER  HOUSE. 


suring  not  only  the  vitality  of  the 
trees,  but  that  sucfy  trees  would  also 
show  results  when  they  began  to  bear 
fruit. 

After  the  sale  he  arranged  for  the 
payment  of  the  farm  and  then  he 
rolled  up  his  sleeves  and  went  to  work. 
A United  States  letter  carrier  is 
allowed  a vacation  of  fifteen  days  each 
year  in  addition  to  the  legal  holidays. 
These  vacation  days,  together  with  a 
few  other  days  when  he  can  get  off 
by  having  a substitute,  afforded  this 
young  man  the  golden  opportunity  to 
set  things  going  on  this  farm.  For 
the  time  being  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  live  upon  the  farm  with  his 
family  because  he  was  bound  to  first 
redeem  the  140  acres. 

Since  there  were  two  houses  on  the 
premises,  Spatz  decided  to  get  a tenant 
for  one  of  them.  During  his  service 
of  ten  years  as  a public  school  teacher 
he  came  in  contact  with  other  men  of 
the  profession,  men  who  knew  the  ifs 
and  wherefores  of  country  life,  and 
selected  a school  teacher  for  his  ten- 
ant. This  man  was  Frank  B.  Hollen- 
bach and  family.  The  rest  seemed 
easy  to  Spatz,  while  to  others  who 
watched  him  it  appeared  as  though 
Spatz  and  the  teacher  were  “playing 
the  fool.” 

The  first  act  was  to  purchase  a herd 
of  dairy  cows,  an  action  probably  not 
in  a direct  line  for  a fruit  farmer;  but 
the  soil  was  “worn  out,”  there  was 
no  doubt  about  it,  and  future  success 
depended  on  building  up  the  fertility. 
So  manure  was  the  principal  feature 
to  be  sought  the  first  year,  and  to 
this  was  added  a large  supply  of  com- 
mercial fertilizer.  In  this  way  the 
farm  got  a new  cloak  and  under  this 
it  is  now  wearing  a new  dress. 

Soil  redemption  was  followed  by 
tree  resurrection.  The  farm  was  an 
old  one,  at  one  time  belonging  to  the 
parents  of  Mrs.  Spatz,  and  had  upon 
it  trees  of  all  ages,  some  fifty  years 


ing,  some  times  real  loud.  The  third 
year  there  was  a crop  of  136  bushels 
of  apples,  and  last  year  Spatz  and  the 
trees  began  to  laugh  in  earnest.  The 
crop  amounted  to  an  average  of  seven 
bushels  per  tree,  apples  that  could  be 
classed  among  the  fanciest  seen  in 
the  State,  and  which  compared  fav- 
orably with  apples  that  came  from 
Oregon,  Washington  and  California 
and  sold  in  Reading  for  10  cents  each. 

To  Mr.  Hollenbach  this  meant  at 
least  $500,  for  Spatz  agreed  to  let  his 
teacher-farmer  have  all  the  revenue  of 
the  orchard  for  the  task  of  redeeming 
it.  It  is  in  the  new  orchard  that  Spatz 
sees  the  future  gold  mine  and  he  is 
already  picking  some  of  the  nuggets. 
Until  these  new  orchards  begin  bear- 
ing freely  he  gets  a fair  rent  from 
the  school  teacher,  for  not  all  the  140 
acres  have  been  planted  with  fruit 
trees,  but  kept  in  cereal  crops  so  that 
the  dairy  can  be  well  supported. 

After  the  first  real  trimming  and 
spraying  of*the  old  orchard  was  over 
Spatz  began  the  planting  of  trees  and 
he  has  been  planting  ever  since.  To- 
day he  has  a peach  orchard  that  will 
bear  a light  crop  this  year  and  will 
be  ready  next  year  for  a banner  one; 
also  an  apple  orchard,  just  beaming 
with  delight  for  the  future,  and  a pear 
orchard  on  the  road  to  success. 

This  letter  carrier  never  wastes  any 
time  at  night,  for  then  is  the  time  he 
studies  fruit  journals  and  text  books 
on  horticulture.  During  these  hours 
he  learned  that  a location  for  a new 
orchard  was  a most  essential  feature, 
and  that  it  should  be  elevated  so  that 
drainage  and  spring  frosts  could  be 
controlled.  He  learned  how  the  soil 
had  to  be  plowed,  prepared  and  laid 
out  for  the  planting  and  what  kind  of 
trees  to  plant  that  would  suit  his 
markets  to  which  he  expects  to  cater 
in  later  years.  He  realized  that  it 
was  best  to  obtain  trees  that  were  well 
grown  and  for  this  reason  a good  many 
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1%  Investment 


Fruit-Grower  First  Mortgage 
Gold  Bonds— Interest  Payable 
Semi-Annually— Issue  of  $60,000— 
$37,000  Already  Sold. 

Readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  who  bought  a part  of  our  Bonds 
in  1907  will  now  have  opportunity  to  increase  their  holdings,  and 
those  who  did  not  buy,  but  who  have  since  satisfied  themselves 
as  to  the  security  of  the  investment,  should  avail  themselves  of 
this  offer  at  once.  • 

Of  the  $60,000  issue,  dated  July  1,  1907,  $37,000  has  been  sold. 
These  bonds  are  in  the  denomination  of  one  hundred  dollars  and 
mature  in  1917.  They  bear  7 per  cent  interest,  payable  twice  a 
year.  They  are  secured  by  first  mortgage  on  all  our  property,  in- 
cluding fine  corner  lot  in  business  center  of  St.  Joseph,  opposite 
the  postoffice,  on  which  is  erected  a modern  three-story  building 
of  brick  and  steel  construction;  the  entire  equipment  of  over 
$50,000  worth  of  machinery;  also  The  Fruit-Grower,  including  its 
subscription  list,  and  the  good  will  of  our  well-established  and 
paying  business. 

We  want  our  readers  to  own  these  bonds,  because  of  uniting 
our  interests  more  closely  and  the  creating  of  stronger  friend- 
ships. St.  Joseph  bankers  approve  the  security. of  these  bonds 
by  loaning  par  on  them,  so  it  is  not  entirely  the  question  of  get- 
ting the  money. 

Our  business  in  1907,  the  year  these  bonds  were  issued, 
amounted  to  $90,804.58;  in  1910  it  nearly  doubled,  or,  to  be  exact, 
$175,546.33.  Our  property  has  increased  in  value,  the  printing 
plant  has  been  enlarged  and  in  many  ways  our  assets  are  far 
greater  than  when  the  bonds  were  first  offered. 


Concerning  this  investment  we  refer  you,  by  permission,  to 
the  First  National  Bank  of  St.  Joseph,  and  ask  you  to  make  a 
careful  investigation,  for  then  we  feel  confident  we  will  receive 
your  subscription  for  whatever  amount  of  idle  money  you  have 
to  invest.  Kindly  write  us  by  return  mail,  addressing 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


Tell  the  Story  of 
Your  Success 

DURING  the  next  eight  months  The  Fruit-Grower  will  issue  some 
of  the  most  handsome  numbers  it  has  ever  produced.  They  will 
be  handsome  from  the  standpoint  of  artistic  printing,  and  hand- 
some, from  the  excellent,  helpful  articles  each  issue  will  contain. 

A number  of  good  articles  are  already  scheduled  for  these  great 
issues,  but  more  are  needed.  The  editors  of  The  Fruit-Grower  are  de- 
sirous of  considering  the  story  you  have  to  tell  about  your  experiences 
in  fruit  growing,  gardening  or  home  building. 

The  following  are  a few  suggestions  along  the  line  of  matter  that 
will  be  of  most  service  and  interest  to  readers  of  these  columns: 

ORCHARD  HEATING — An  account  of  your  personal  experiences  in 
fighting  frost  in  the  orchard,  garden  or  small  fruit  plantation;  or  a 
repert  of  orchard  heating  on  a large  scale;  or  the  principles  of  orchard 
heating  based  on  scientific  investigation. 

SPRAYING — Combatting  fruit  and  garden  enemies  in  your  own 
plantation,  or  an  account  of  scientific  investigations  in  preventing 
losses  from  fungous  and  insect  damages. 

FRUIT  GROWING  AND  MARKETING — Personal  experiences  are 
wanted,  telling  how  the  work  was  done,  and  the  results  accomplished, 
in  growing  tree  fruits,  berries,  grapes  or  vegetables.  Better  methods  in 
producing  and  marketing  fruit  crops;  the  work  of  associations  and 
communities. 

POU  LTRY— Stories  about  results  you  have  obtained  in  raising 
poultry  and  fruit  in  combination,  house  construction,  flock  management, 
feeding  methods,  egg  production,  money-making  methods. 

THE  HOME — Helpful  stories  about  home  management,  water  sup- 
ply, lighting  and  heating  systems,  vacuum  cleaners,  labor  saving  meth- 
ods, new  ways  of  doing  housework,  and  stories  about  home  life  on  the 
farm,  and  in  the  farming  community..  Photographs  to  be  included 
wherever  possible. 

PHOTOGRAPHS — Good  pictures,  to  illustrate  phases  of  orchard- 
ing, gardening  or  rural  life,  specimen  fruits,  marketing,  farmers’  auto- 
mobiles, residences,  etc.  Photographs  should  accompany  all  articles, 
wherever  possible,  and  should  illustrate  some  fact  contained  in  the 
text.  Photographs  should  be  sharp,  strong  and  brilliant. 

Articles  and  photographs  which  are  accepted  will  be  paid  for  at 
our  regular  rates,  and  will  be  given  prompt  consideration.  Address, 

THE  EDITORS 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 
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of  the  trees  planted  came  from  nur- 
series in  Missouri. 

As  soon  as  the  location  for  the  new 
orchard  was  selected  he  began  plant- 
ing York  Imperial,  Delicious,  Jona- 
than, Wealthy,  Stayman  Winesap, 
Grimes  Golden,  Hubartson,  Nonesuch, 
Early  Melon,  Yellow  Transparent  and 
Summer  King.  The  trees  were  planted 
forty  feet  apart  both  ways  and  be- 
tween the  rows  Mr.  Spatz  started  his 
first  peach  orchard  that  will  bear 
thousands  of  bushels  next  year  and 
from  which  he  picked  his  first  nuggets 
of  gold  this  year.  The  peach  trees 
are  twenty  feet  apart  and  consist  of 
the  following  varieties:  Alton,  Cap- 

tain Ede,  Belle  of  Georgia,  Klondike, 
Elberta  and  Matthews  Beauty. 

The  second  orchard  planted  consists 
exclusively  of  peach  trees,  covering 
five  acres  of  Chair’s  Choice,  Beers 
Smock,  Fox  Seedling,  Champion  and 
Elberta,  and  next  summer  another 
peach  orchard  will  be  started,  cover- 
ing about  four  acres.  The  third  or- 
chard will  be  devoted  to  pears,  where 
such  varieties  as  Bartlett,  Clapp’s 
Favorite  and  the  Seckel  will  predom- 
inate. He  has  also  planted  a number 
of  apricot  trees  and  quince,  and  since 
the  quince  sells  at  good  prices  in 
Berks  county,  he  is  seriously  consid- 


orist  in  fruit  culture,  but  a practical 
idealist  in  the  fruit  orchard  on  his 
father’s  farm.  By  the  time  this  hap- 
pens Spatz  will  have  moved  from  the 
city  and  be  busy  picking  and  packing 
York  Imperial  and  Jonathan  apples  for 
many  markets  in  the  State. 

However,  this  lad  is  stepping  the 
right  way.  He  has  already  planted 
some  trees  on  his  own  account,  and 
when  he  is  not  busy  in  Reading  with 
books  he  is  at  the  farm  and  takes  up 
the  work  as  his  father  instructs  him. 
He  takes  care  that  all  the  trees  are 
free  from  borers  and  has  successfully 
battled  with  this  pest  for  the  last  four 
years.  The  lad  knows  practically  the 
date  when  every  tree  was  planted,  in 
what  condition  the  tree  has  been 
ever  since,  what  species  it  is,  from 
what  nursery  it  was  secured  and  how 
it  was  planted,  trimmed  and  taken 
care  of  since. 

The  lad,  as  well  as  his  father,  is 
devoting  a great  deal  of  his  time  to 
the  study  of  packing  and  shipping,  be- 
cause they  know  that  they  will  soon 
be  ready  to  market  their  first  real 
crop  of  peaches.  They  realized  the 
importance  of  packing  fruit  properly 
and  were  much  interested  in  a fruit 
show  that  was  held  in  Philadelphia 
last  winter,  where  shippers  from  four 


NORTHERN  SPY  APPLES. 

Perfect  beauties,  which  Mr.  Spatz  produced  in  his  reclaimed  orchard. 


erjjng  the  planting  of  a quince  or- 
chard. 

This  letter  carrier  practices  clean 
cultivation  in  his  orchard  because  he 
believes  in  stirring  the  soil  constantly, 
particularly  a new  one.  During  the 
first  year  he  raised  a good  crop  of 
corn  and  potatoes  in  the  peach  and 
apple  orchards  while  the  rest  was  de- 
voted to  vegetables.  In  the  fall  of 
the  second  year  he  sowed  his  orchards 
with  rye,  which  was  turned  under  with 
plows  in  the  spring  of  the  third  year. 
This  was  then  followed  with  clean 
cultivation  during  early  summer  and 
cow  peas  or  crimson  clover  as  a 
cover  crop.  This  process  is  kept  up 
until  the  trees  begin  to  bear.  Plowing 
is  always  done  to  a depth  of  at  least 
six  inches,  cutting  off  the  surface 
roots  of  the  young  trees,  making  them 
go  deeper;  into  soil,  as  they  readily  do 
on  this  farm. 

The  first  year  or  two  Mr.  Spatz  had 
lots  of  trouble  with  the  drought,  for 
it  happened  to  be  Pennsylvania’s 
; banner  year  in  this  respect.  Where 
he  had  planted  corn  between  the  peach 
trees  the  "corn  took  all  the  moisture 
away  from  the  trees,  more  so  than 
where  he  had  planted  potatoes,  and  it 
happened  that  quite  a number  of  trees 
died.  The  orchard,  however,  has  sur- 
vived this  trouble  and  other  healthy 
trees  have  taken  the  place  of  the  trees 
that  were  killed  by  the  drought. 

This  letter  carrier-farmer  has  one 
child,  a son,  12  years  of  age,  who  has 
an  idea  that  ho  will  enter  State  college 
one  day  and  become  not  only  a the- 


different  States  showed  the  proper 
methods  of  hauling  and  packing  fruit 
so  that  it  would  demand  the  best 
prices.  Mr.  Spatz  believes  that  Penn- 
sylvania peach  growers  will  reap  bet- 
ter profits  and  win  the  respect  of  the 
buyers  and  consumers  if  they  pack 
in  small  crates  and  carriers,  rather 
than  the  old  style  of  basket.  He  is 
even  looking  ahead  in  this  very  re- 
spect. He  realizes  that  lumber  is 
getting  higher  and  higher  in  price 
every  year  and  sees  the  time  coming 
when  every  extensive  fruit  grower 
should  have  a forest  alongside  of  his 
fruit  farm,  from  which  can  be  drawn 
suitable  lumber  to  manufacture  his 
own  packing  cases. 


Two  years  ago  he  started  to  plant 
1,000  chestnut  trees  but  the  drought 
killed  70  per  cent  of  them.  This 
taught  him  another  lesson— that  who- 
ever wishes  to  grow  chestnut  and 
other  trees  for  lumber  must  practice 
cultivation  and  not  simply  stick  the 
trees  in  the  ground  and  leave  the  rest 
to  Providence.  He  has  laid  the  plans 
for  planting  a couple  thousand  catalpa 
trees,  which  will  afford  lumber  within 
a few  years, ~and  all  the  oak  trees  on 
the  premises  have  been  cleaned  from 
superfluous  wood  so  that  the  stem  will 
get  a thicker  growth.  It  is  his  pur- 
pose that  during  the  winter  months  he 
will  in  time  make  his  own  shipping 
cases,  especially  those  intended  for 
the  apples. 

He  expects  to  introduce  modern 
methods,  such  as  packing  each  apple 
in  a separate  tissue  paper  enclosure, 


A New  Book 

How  to  Grow 
an  d Market  Fruit 
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A guide  book  for  master  growers  or  beginners.  Gives  the  best  of 
the  new,  and  the  good  of  the  old  practices.  Unless  you  have  gone 
very  deeply  into  the  subject,  it  will  tell  you  things  you  ought  to  know 
about  trees  and  fruit  that  never  before  crossed  your  mind. 

WEat  Is  In  This  Book? 


As  you  turn  Its  pages  you  will  find  usable 
methods  of  making  your  soil  ideal  for  fruit, 
methods  of  saving  blossoms  from  Jack  Frost, 
methods  of  saving  money  in  giving  trees  needed 
care,  methods  of  making  $2  per  bushel  apples  In- 
stead of  50-cent  kind,  methods  of  making  uncer- 
tain crops  sure,  methods  of  making  fruit  growing 
Intensely  interesting  and  extra  profitable. 

For  instance,  the  book  tells  how  to  make  spray 
materials  to  kill  any  of  forty  different  orchard 
pests,  tells  when  to  spray — and  how  to  spray 
twenty-year  trees  as  fast  as  a team  walks  along. 
It  tells  how  to  pack  apples  or  cherries  or  other 
fruit  in  ways  that  make  them  bring  highest 
prices,  just  as  they  are  found  on  New  York  fruit 
stands,  in  boxes,  in  “take-home  baskets"  and  in 
other  packages. 

Do  you  thoroughly  understand  the  need  of  all 
these  things?  Do  you  know  how  to  do  them? 
The  book  tells  you  how  and  tells  about  a hun- 
dred other  things  fully  as  important.  Do  you 


know  whv  fruit  should  be  thinned — do  you 
know  how  well  thinning  will  pay  you?  In  July 
of  this  year,  eighteen  hundred  apples  were  taken 
from  a certain  Ben  Davis  tree.  Will  that  pay? 
Yes,  Indeed  1 And  here  Is  an  extract  from  the 
book  that  tells  part  of  why  It  will  pay: 

“With  trees,  It  is  the  production  of  seeds  which 
uses  up  vitality  and  plant  food.  If  trees  are  al- 
lowed to  develop  and  ripen  only  a limited  number 
of  seeds,  they  will  build  large,  flawless,  high- 
colored.  rich -flavored  fruit,  if  they  ripen  too 
many  seeds  they  will  exhaust  themselves  and  pro- 
duce but  little  perfect  fruit.  . . Remove  fruits 

until  none  are  closer  than  four  to  six  inches,  aa 
soon  as  they  are  big  enough  to  be  found  easily  . . 
and  only  a tenth  or  a twentieth  of  the  buds  will 
mature  fruit.  . . The  other  buds  will  proceed 

to  start  fruits  for  next  season  or  the  next,  thus 
making  certain  of  the  setting  of  a crop  every 
year." 


Why  Our  Book  Is  So  Valuable  to  You 


“How  to  Grow  and  Market  Fruit"  is  full  of 
such  things  as  these  mentioned,  fully  explained. 
You  will  likely  sit  down  and  read  it  through  aa 
soon  as  you  get  it.  You  will  apply  its  teachings 
to  your  daily  work  and  in  your  lifetime  plans. 
Get  it  and  become  familiar  with  fruit  growing  as 
practiced  in  1911  by  wonderfully  successful  grow- 
ersr 

There  Is  nothing  like  it  published.  It  is  better 
than  larger  works  on  the  subject,  because  it  is 
briefer,  smaller,  more  to  the  point,  tells  what 
you  need  to  know  in  plain,  everyday  words,  is 
easier  and  quicker  understood.  It  cuts  out  the 
introduction  and  the  history  and  gets  right  down 
to  growing  fruit  in  common  dirt  of  the  United 
States. 

We  have  put  into  this  book  what  we  learned 
during  years  of  study  in  our  own  orchards.  Its 
facts  were  gleaned  in  the  hard  field  of  experience. 
What  it  says  has  been  first  carefully  prepared, 
then  gone  over  and  O.  K.’d  by  a dozen  of  the 
country's  foremost  fruit  growers.  While  it  is 


progressive  and  radical  in  its  teachings,  it  is  ab- 
solutely to  be  depended  on. 

In  advertisements  this  fall  we  told  of  a Penn- 
sylvania man  who  sold  $2,000  worth  of  apples  last 
year  from  a four-acre  strip  of  orchard  that  hangs 
up  against  the  side' of  a hill  like  the  buckwheat 
patches  of  some  of  his  neighbors.  Could  you  use 
two  thousand  apple  dollars  every  year?  Honestly, 
you  will  miss  a good  deal  of  satisfaction  if  you 
don't  get  this  book — you  will  lose  money  if  you 
don’t  apply  its  teachings  in  your  orchard. 

The  book  is  strongly  bound  in  olive  drab  flex- 
ible cover,  on  which  there  is  a striking  sugges- 
tion of  an  ideal  location  for  a fruit  farm.  It  has 
24  full  pages  occupied  by  upwards  of  70  illustra- 
tions that  show  you  how  to  do  the  hard  tilings, 
thus  helping  out  the  descriptions.  You  will  keep 
the  book  for  years,  both  on  account  of  its  hand- 
some appearance  and  its  valuable  contents.  The 
price  is  but  50  cents,  post  free.  Even  this  is  le- 
turned  to  you  with  first  $5  order  you  send  us. 
so  the  book  is  really  free.  See  below.  Be  sure  to 
fill  out  and  mail  coupon,  with  your  order. 


HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 

Atlantic  Avenue  BERLIN,  MARYLAND 

COUPON 

Please  send  me  “How  to  Grow  and  Market  Fruit,"  for  which  I enclose  50  cents.  When  I send 
you  a $5.00  order  you  are  to  return  -50  cents  in  cash  to  me,  thus  giving  me  the  book  without  cost. 

FILL  IN  THESE  BLANKS 

What  interested  in?...  How  many  trees?.... Apples 

peaches pears. plums Cherries- 

strawberries grapes ornamental 

We  have  ten  valuable  farms  for  sale — do  you  want  particulars? 

Name  ^ v 

'/Address  ........  ^ 


WANTED 


Everybody  in  America  to  know  that 
owing  to  the  enormous  demands 
tor  Himalaya  Blackberry  plants, 
we  have  enlarged  our  fields  until 
Now  We  have  the  Largest  Nur- 
series on  earth,  devoted  exclusively 
to  this  famous  berry,  and  we  are 
now  in  a position  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic promptly,  as  we  are  growing 
millions  of  these  plants  for  the 
wholesale  and  retail  trade. 

What  are  you  going  to  do,  deal 
with  the  grower  who  makes  a spe- 
cialty of  the  pure  variety,  or  pay 
high  prices  to  dealers  who  get  their 
plants  from  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry? 
Be  wise  and  drop  us  a card  for  our 
prices  and  bank  references. 

Big  4 Plant 
Nurseries 

HIMALAYA  SPECIALISTS 
Sebastopol,  - - California 


Tree  Protestors 


As  valuable  in 
summer  against 
sun  - scald,  hot 
winds,  etc.,  as 
they  are  in  win- 
ter against  cold  and  rabbits.  Recommended  by  leading  orchardists 
and  horticultural  societies.  Can  be  left  on  throughout  the  year.  A 
cheap,  effective  protection. 

DO  NOT  WAIT  UNTIL  RABBITS  AND  MICE  RUIN  YOUR  TREES 

We  are  headquarters  for  Berry  Boxes  and  Bas- 
kets of  all  kinds  for  fruit  growers.  We  carry 
“Diamond  Market,”  “Square  Market,”  “Oak 
Briggs,”  “Bamboo,”  “Hickory  Stave.”  Write  us  about  BUSHEL 
BASKETS.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES  TODAY. 

ST.  LOUIS  BASKET  & BOX  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BASKETS 


leaving  the  imprint  of  his  own  name 
and  probably  a picture  of  the  apple. 
He  says  he  can  grow  apples  that  will 
sell  for  5 cents  each  within  fifteen 
miles  from  his  own  orchard,  and  his 
neighbors  who  laughed  five  years  ago 
say  they  realize  that  the  dream  will 
be  true  before  another  decade  has 
slipped  around. 

While  Spatz  and  the  son,  as  well  as 
Mrs.  Spatz,  who  is  also  deep.ly  inter- 
ested in  the  fruit  growing  work,  have 


SEED  WHEAT 

Brow  bigger  erope  next  year  by  cowing 

Wonderful  Yielding 

SULTANA 

This  Improved  strain  of  Turkey  Red 
Winter  Wheat  will  make  you  a for- 
tune. 30  to  40  bus.  per  acre.  Genuine 
Iowa  grown.  Learn  all  about  it. 
Send  now  for  prices  and  FBCC 

FINE  CATALOG  T II 1 1 

Gives  prices  on  all  other  fall  seeds 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO. 

Cent.  W 15  SHENANDOAH,  IA. 

In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 
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their  eyes  riveted  on  the  new  orchards, 
Hollenbach,  the  teacher-farmer,  looks 
after  the  old  orchard  and  tills  the  soil 
not  yet  devoted  to  fruit  trees  and 
which  is  used  to  maintain  the  dairy 
cattle  and  eight  head  of  horses.  But 
ten  years  from  now  the  dairy  will 
make  room  for  the  fruit,  as  by  that 
time  three-quarters  of  the  farm  will 
be  in  orchard  and  the  barn  will  likely 
be  needed  as  a packing  and  storage 
house. 

This  farm  is  rather  unhandy  from 
railroad  facilities,  but  since  the  ad- 
vent of  the  auto-truck  for  the  fruit 
farmer  Spatz  realizes  that  when  his 
farm  is  in  its  golden  days  he  can  haul 
his  fruit  to  Reading  in  an  hour  and 
ship  to  all  parts  of  the  State  if  neces- 
sary. But  the  city  of  Reading  will 
then  have  a population  of  100,000  and 
will  afford  even  a greater  market  than 
he  can  supply.  The  people  of  that 
city  will  pay  him  just  as  good  prices 
as  they  do  for  Oregon  and  Washington 
fruit  because  they  will  have  it  fresher 
and  in  a better  condition. 

Every  hour  on  this  farm  is  devoted 
to  something  that  has  a higher  view 


has  just  been  completed  and  we  have 
a nice  bank  that  is  doing  a good  busi- 
ness. There  are  also  many  fine  resi- 
dences for  a town  of  this  size,  with 
good  cement  sidewalks  on  the  business 
streets  and  on  some  of  the  side 
streets.  We  also  have  a nice  Presby- 
terian church  building  and  a good  min- 
ister, and  in  the  course  of  a short 
time  we  will  have  electric  lights  and 
city  water. 

This  section  has  the  finest  land  that 
can  be  found  anywhere,  with  an  abun- 
dance of  cheap  water  for  irrigation 
purposes.  This  w'ater  comes  from  the 
mighty  Green  river,  the  largest  stream 
of  water  in  the  intermountain  country; 
in  fact  it  carries  enough  water  to 
irrigate  the  whole  State  of  Utah.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  about  5,500 
acres  under  irrigation  at  this  place. 

We  have  a delightful  climate.  The 
winters  are  mild,  with  very  little  freez- 
ing weather,  while  the  summers  are 
warm  in  the  day  time  and  delightfully 
cool  at  night,  or  in  the  shade  at  any 
time.  The  soil  and  climate  are  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  growth  cultiva- 
tion and  maturity  of  fruits  of  all 


Apple  Growers 


Before  Disposingof  Your  Crop 


WRITE 


THE  CALLENDER- VANDERHOOF  COMPANY 


We  Have  Men  in  the  Field 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


A NORTHERN  SPY  TREE  IN  THE  SPATZ  ORCHARD,  AFTER  IT  HAD  BEEN 
REDEEMED  FROM  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

in  cbject,  a view  for  the  better,  the 
simplier  and  more  scientific  way  of 


handling  the  fruit  problem.  The  letter 
carrier  is  improving  the  buildings  with 
this  end  in  view,  and  while  the  teacher 
tenant  lives  in  the  larger  house,  Mr. 
Spatz  and  his  family  call  the  other  farm 
house  their  home,  and  to  them  it  is  a 
“Home,  Sweet  Home.”  In  it  they  are 
away  from  the  hub-hub  of  city  noises 
and  heat,  with  the  blessings  of  fresh 
fruit,  good  water  and  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  milk  and  honey,  by  which  the 
Spatz  family  live  by  that  old  saying 
“laugh  and  grow  fat.”  This  they  do, 
physically  as  well  as  financially. 

H.  WINSLOW  FEGLEY. 

Pennsylvania. 

it  it 

Green  River  Is  Thrifty. 

We  have  been  subscribers  to  The 
Fruit-Grower  for  many  years  and 
think  we  cannot  keep  house  with- 
out it.  We  always  enjoy  reading  the 
articles  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  so  I thought  I would  tell  other 
readers  about  our  little  town  of  Green 
River,  Utah. 

It  is  only  four  years  old  and  is  a city 
of  the  third  class.  It*  is  located  186 
miles  southeast  of  Salt  Lake  City  and 
105  miles  west  of  Grand  Junction,  Col., 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  railway,  of  which  it  is  a 
division  point.  On  this  account  all 
trains  stop  here  and  help  make  it  a 
good  business  town. 

A school  building  costing  $24,000 


kinds.  Peaches,  apples,  pears  as  well 
as  all  kinds  of  small  fruits  and  vege- 
tables grow  here  to  perfection.  A 
great  many  persons  who  have  planted 
orchards  are  growing  cantaloupes  and 
sugar  beets  between  the  tree  rows  and 
good  returns  can  be  obtained  in  this 
manner.  Fine  winter  watermelons 
are  raised  here  without  any  trouble 
and  net  the  growers  good  money. 

The  people  of  this  community  are 
the  finest  I have  ever  met.  There 
are  about  1,000  here  now  and  they 
are  the  cream  of  the  eastern  States. 
Just  now  we  are  very  much  elated 
over  our  oil  and  gas  prospects.  Oil 
has  been  struck  in  one  well  about 
fifteen  miles  from  town  and  other 
wells  will  be  started  soon.  Oil  ex- 
perts from  New  York  say  the  show- 
ing is  the  finest  they  have  ever  seen 
in  a new  field. 

Some  eastern  capitalists  are  also 
here  for  the  purpose  of  opening  up 
some  gas  wells  and  if  found  in  suffi- 
cient quality  some  manufactories  will 
be  established. 

I am  not  a real  estate  man  but  just 
an  ordinary  rancher  and  live  on  my 
ranch,  but  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  about  this  valley  for  any 
one  who  will  enclose  a stamp  for  reply. 
Any  one  going  to  Salt  Lake  or  to  the 
coast  can  get  a five-day  stop  over  here 
by  asking  for  it  when  they  buy  their 
ticket.  DAN  C.  OVERLY. 

Utah. 

Renew  your  subscription  today. 


Up-to-Date  Orchard. 

There  was  a small  item  in  one  of 
the  recent  issues  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
of  a premium  to  be  offered  for  a story 
about  a well-cared-for  orchard.  In  an- 
swer to  this  we  have  received  from 
Superintendent  J.  F.  Riddell  of  the 
Darby  Fruit  Farm  at  Amoret,  Mo.,  a 
letter  in  which  he  states  that  they 
have  the  best  equipped  and  most  up- 
to-date  orchard  in  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri. Mr.  Riddell  very  courteously  in- 
vites representatives  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  to  visit  this  orchard  ana  see 
for  themselves,  and  also  says  that  this 
invitation  is  open  to  the  entire  fruit 
world. 

Mr.  Riddell  is  right  in  saying  that 
they  have  the  most  up-to-date  and  best 
equipped  orchard  in  the  state,  and  in 
an  early  issue  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
tell  Fruit-Grower  readers  how  this 
splendid  orchard  has  been  managed, 
bow  it  is  equipped,  and  something 
about  its  productiveness. 

In  this  connection  we  want  to  tell 
about  more  of  these  splendid  fruit 
farms  that  are  owned  and  operated  by 
Fruit-Grower  readers  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  but  as  we  have  per- 
sonal acqua;ntance  with  but  few  farms 
of  exceptional  merit,  we  are  offering  a 
prize  of  $10  in  cash  for  the  best  short 
story  of  the  highly  profitable  fruit 
farm.-  No  matter  whether  it  is  a straw- 
berry patch  of  exceptional  merit,  a 
peach,  apple,  pear  or  cherry  orchard 
that  has  been  well  managed  and  which 
has  produced  results  above  the  aver- 
age. For  the  best  short  story  of  such 
an  orchard  a prize  of  $10  is  offered; 
for  the  second  best  story  a prize  of 
$5  will  be  given;  and  each  of  the  other 
stories  that  are  accepted  $2  will  be 
given. 

Striped  Cucumber  Beetle  and  the  True 
Squash  Bug. 

The  first  of  these,  a biting  insect, 
and  the  second,  a sucking  insect,  at- 
tack melons,  cucumbers  and  squashes, 
and  they  are  often  confounded,  both 
being  called  “squash-bugs.”  This  is 
unfortunate,  because  they  call  for  rad- 
ically different  treatment.  We  would 
suggest  planting  an  excess  of  seed;  for 
the  first  named  insect,  dusting  plants 
with  one  pound  of  Paris  green  mixed 
with  fifty  pounds  of  lime  or  cheap 
flour.  The  beetle  can  be  to  a certain 
extent  driven  away  by  air-slaked  lime 
alone,  dusting  it  liberally  on  and  about 
the  plants  in  each  hill.  In  the  true 
squash-bug  we  would  recommend  hand 
picking  of  bugs  in  the  early  morning, 
also  hand  picking  of  the  large  yellow 
eggs.  Destroy  all  vines  after  harvest- 
ing crop.  Plants  can  be  kept  covered 
with  light  frames  of  cheese  cloth  while 
small.— F.  L.  Washburn,  Minnesota 
Experiment  Station. 


I 

5ew  Crown 

Relief  Valve 

For  Power  Sprayers 

PATENT  APPLIED  FOR 

An  end  to  relief  valve  troubles. 
Designed  on  an  entirely  new  prin- 
ciple and  sold  under  guarantee. 
SPECIAL  PRICE  FOR  SAMPLE 

$4.00  Postpaid 

Crown  Specialty  Company 

Box  297.  CHICAGO. 


Do  You  Want  a Home  in  the 

Beautiful  Ozarks” 


OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  FAMOUS  STRAWBERRY  LAND 

Apples,  Peaches.  Pears.  Grapes.  Raspberries,  etc., 
all  grow  excellently.  Ideal  location  for  the  dairy 
anti  poultry  business.  We  offer  for  sale  60.000  acres 
of  land  in  40-acre  tracts  or  more,  cheap  and  on 
easy  terms.  Located  in  Stone  and  McDonald 
counties.  For  further  information  address 

McDonald  Land  & Mining  Co. 

Rooms  301*2  Miner’s  Bank  Building 
Isoeph  C.  Watkins,  Mgr.  JOPLIN,  MO. 


Map  of  Michigan  Free! 

rA  Postal  Card  will  get  you  one. 

J.  E.  MERRITT,  - MANISTEE.  MICHIGAN 

Apple  Barrels  For  Sale  Des  Moines,  low* 


Try  An  Ad  In  Our 
Classified  Department 

fl[  Readers  of  TheFruit-Growerwillflnd 
^ our  Classified  Department  of  great 

value  in  disposing  of  lands,  spraying 
machines,  live  stock,  poultry  or  any- 
thing you  might  have  for  sale  or  ex- 
change. Rate  is  only  4c  per  word  cash 
with  order,  each  insertion,  not  less  than 
25  words  in  each  issue.  This  rate  is 
only  about  one-half  our  regular  display 
rate,  as  this  department  is  conducted 
mainly  for  the  benefit  and  information 
of  our  readers. 

Send  copy  for  an  ad  to  run  next 
month. 

The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 


The  State  Horticultural  Inspector  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  John  N.  McPherson,  has 
notified  the  transportation  companies 
in  Idaho  to  hold  all  nursery  stock  for 
inspection,  and  everything  is  singly 
inspected  and  all  stock  affected  with 
insect  or  fungous  pests  is  condemned. 
He  has  forced  growers  to  spray  with 
lime-sulphur  and  compelled  everybody 
who  has  an  apple  orchard  to  spray  for 
the  coddling  moth.  Mr.  McPherson 1 
recently  had  a case  in  court  where  a 
prominent  grower  had  not  “destroyed” 
the  San  Jose  scale,  as  the  trees  were 
cut  down  over  a month  ago,  but  had 
not  been  burned.  Fall  spraying  for 
San  Jose  scale  will  be  enforced  ac- 
cording to  the  State  law,  which  re- 
quires custom  sprayers  to  apply  a 3 
per  cent  lime-sulphur  solution.  In  ad- 


dition to  fighting  scale  in  the  orchard, 
Mr.  McPherson  is  beginning  to  battle 
with  the  scale  on  willows  on  the 
highways  and  ditches.  Numerous  ar- 
rests and  convictions  have  been  made 
for  not  attending  to  the  work  of  prop- 
erly spraying  diseased  trees. 

Automobiles  are  rapidly  taking  their 
place  as  working  tools  among  fruit 
growers.  W.  T.  and  Homer  Hill,  two 
prominent  fruit  growers  of  Peach, 
Wash.,  have  an  auto  truck  which  they 
are  using  in  the  transportation  of  their 
crops  to  the  railroad.  With  their  auto 
truck  they  can  haul  75  to  100  boxes  of 
fruit  at  a load  and  make  three  trips 
each  day.  With  a team  they  could 
make  only  one  trip  daily  and  with 
less  boxes  at  each  load.  This  means 
of  transportation  promises  to  be  a 
success  and  will  be  along  step  for- 
ward, as  this  district,  has  been  some- 
what handicapped  by  lack  of  trans- 
portation facilities. 

It  requires  a lot  of  paper  to  wrap 
apples  that  are  packed  in  boxes.  In 
the  Yakima  Valley  of  Washington  i 
takes  400  pounds  of  paper  for  a car 
load  of  apples,  at  a cost  of  $16  to 
On  last  year’s  crop  in  that  valley  a 
total  of  thirty-six  cars  of  paper  was 
used  to  wrap  the  fruit  in  the  4,500  cars 
of  fruit.  This  quantity  of  paper  cos 
approximately  $54,000. 
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Our  Classified  Advertising  Department 


For  advertisements  in  this  department,  of  not  less  than  twcnty-fivo 
words  each,  in  which  no  display  type  is  used,  we  make  a special  rate  of 
FOUR  CENTS  PER  WORD,  EACH  INSERTION.  If  several  different 
advertisements  are  inserted  In  the  same  issue,  the  charge  will  be  $1.00 
for  each  ad,  no  matter  tow  small.  The  first  four  words  of  each  ad 


will  be  set  in  black  type.  Evory  initial  and  number  to  count  as  one  , 
word.  This  department  is  for  the  benefit  of  our  subscribers  who  have  I 
anything  to  sell,  including  farm  lands,  fruit  farms,  dogs,  ponies, 
poultry  and  eggs,  live  stock,  plants,  shrubs,  vines,  etc.  All  adver- 
tisements for  this  department  must  be  PAID  FOR  IN  ADVANCE. 


Count  the  number  01  words  you  send,  and  remit  at  rate  of  4 tjents 
per  word,  stamp*,  currency  or  money  order.  This  is  considerably  less 
than  our  display  rate,  and  offers  a splendid  opportunity  to  reach 
our  readers  at  a low  figure.  Send  a trial  advertisement  with  remit- 
tance at  rate  of  4c  a word.  THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 


Fruit  and  poultry  industries  are  so  closely  allied 
that  The  Fruit-Grower  Is  a good  medium  for  poultry 
advertisers.  If  you  want  to  buy  stock  or  have  stock 
or  eggs  to  sell,  advertise  in  this  department  at  4 
cents  a word  each  insertion.  Or,  use  regular  poultry 
pages,  at  display  rate,  $7.00  per  inch,  each  Insertion. 


Brahmas — Light 


Who  Breeds  Light  Brahmas? — This  line  of  stock 
ought  to  be  popular  with  Fruit-Grower  readers.  Try 
an  ad  in  these  columns  if  you  breed  fine  Brahmas. 

Houdans 

Wickizer’s  Houdans — Send  for  free  illustrated  cata- 
logue; photographs  not  retouched.  Frank  Wlckizer, 
Box  D,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Leghorns — Buff 


For  Sale — S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns.  Some  fine  show 
birds.  A lot  of  magnificent  cockerels  and  pullets,  all 
prices.  My  old  birds  are  select  matings  from  the 
best  breeders  in  America.  Mrs.  Anna  H.-  Baldwin, 
Keswick.  In. 


If  you  want  a part  of  one  of  the  very  choicest 
tracts  of  fruit  land  on  earth,  where  conditions  are 
ideal  for  glowing  fruits  and  for  a home,  then  send 
for  copy  of  a beautiful  booklet  describing  Morrlsanla 
Ranch,  Grand  Valley,  Colo.  This  Is  not  cheap  land 
— it.  sells  for  $300  per  acre,  including  perpetual  water 
right,  but  it  is  worth  the  money.  It  may  be  that 
some  member  of  your  family  needs  the  benefit  of 
Colorado’s  climate  for  some  form  of  lung  trouble. 
Get  a tract  of  this  land  and  establish  your  home 
there  before  It  Is  too  late.  The  ranch  contains  880 
acres,  and  only  part  of  it  is  for  sale,  for  we  will  de- 
velop the  remainder  for  our  own  use.  Shall  we  send 
you  the  booklet  which  describes  the  place?  Write  me 
If  interested.  James  M.  Irvine,  Editor  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Leghorns — White 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  cockerels  and  young  Pekin 
drakes,  fine  stock.  > Write  Fairfield  White  Leghorn 
Yards,  Amanda,  Ohio.  No.  55 F. 


Orpingtons — White 


S.  C.  White  Orpington  stock  for  sale,  both  old  and 
young.  Our  birds  are  winners  in  four  large  shows  last 
fall  and  winter.  Our  stock  will  please.  Chas.  McClure, 
Tremontcn,  Utah. 

Kellerstrass  White  Orpingtons — Fifty  cockerels  at 
$2.00  and  $3.00  each  if  taken  this  month.  Large, 
husky  five-months-old  fellows.  W.  C.  Snyder,  Bunce- 
ton.  Mo. 

White  Orpingtons,  White  Rocks— 500  head  choice 
stock;  low  prices  to  close  out.  Now  is  your  time  to 
start  right.  Quality  Poultry  Yards,  Downing,  Mo. 

Nice  half  grown  pullets  or  cockerels,  75c.  Eggs, 
$1.25  setting.  A.  H.  Weisberg,  Nevada,  Mo. 

Plymouth  Rocks 

The  Big  4 — Rocks.  Buff.  Columbian  Partridge  and 
Silver  Penciled,  winners  at  Richmond,  Washington  and 
Hagerstown,  New  P.erlin.  Early  hatched  cockerels  and 
pullets  for  sale.  Dave  Jardine,  Staunton.  Ya. 


HOOD  RIVER  APPLE  LAND  AT  MOSIER  PRICES 

Most  remarkable  offer  ever  made,  only  one  thing  like 
it.  Eighty  acres,  one-half  mile  to  postoffice,  two  miles 
to  fine  store,  macadamized  road  most  of  the  way  to 
Hood  River.  Finest  of  views  of  the  mountains.  Best 
of  soil,  good  water,  improvements.  Owing  to  peculiar 
circumstances  this  is  being  offered  through  the  Mosier 
market  and  at  Mosier  prices.  Hood  river  price  $150  per 
acre,  Mosier  price  $75  per  acre;  one-half  cash,  balance 
easy.  Think  it  ov£r.  Other  good  buys.  Write  for  list 
No.  14.  No  trouble  to  answer  auestlons. 

D-  D-  HAIL,  REAL  ESTATE,  MOSIER.  OREGON 

For  Sale  or  Lease — Crescent  Beach  twenty-acre  or- 
chard, situated  on  beautiful  bays  in  the  famous  Flat- 
head  Lake  fruit  belt.  In  splendid  condition;  yields 
large  annual  crops  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches, 
prunes,  cherries  and  small  fruit;  finest  climate  in  the 
world.  Easy  terms.  Other  choice  fruit  tracts  and 
splendid  business  opening.  Descriptive  folder  sent  on 
application  to  R.  A.  Rollins,  Rollins.  Mont. 

For  Sale — Splendid  bargain  in  255  acres  of  the  best 
fruit  land  in  Tennessee,  5 miles  from  R.  R.  on  level  top 
of  Cumberland  plateau;  well  watered  and  carries  a good 
deal  of  oak  and  poplar  timber.  Fine  orchards  in  this 
vicinity.  This  entire  tract  is  underlaid  by  a fine 
seam  of  coal  and  will  eventually  be  worth  a fortune  for 
the  coal  alone;  $10  per  acre.  Cash  gets  this.  Tyler 
Calhcun.  Nashville.  Tenn. 


Cash  for  your  farm  or  business.  T bring  buyers  and 
seller  together.  No  matter  where  located.  If  you  want 
to  buy,  sell  or  exchange  any  kind  of  property,  any- 
where, address  Frank  I’.  Cleveland,  994  Adams  Express 
Building,  Chicago,  111, 

Alvin,  Texas,  the  commercial  center  of  the  success- 
ful orange,  fig,  strawberry  and  truck  district  of  the 
Texas  gulf  coast;  soil  rich,  climate  delightful  and 
location  unexcelled.  Correspondence  solicited.  E.  ('. 
& J.  F.  Webster. 

Our  Fruit  Leads  the  world's  markets.  I have  fruit 
land  for  sale  close  to  the  city  of  Enderby,  In  the  world- 
famous  Okanagan  Valley.  For  full  Information,  apply 
to  Bernard  Rosoman,  Enderby,  British  Columbia, 
Canada. 

Secure  320  acres  of  government  land  under  the 
Desert  Land  laws  before  it  is  all  taken.  Residence  on 
land  not  required.  Complete  Desert  Land  laws  sent 
on  receipt  of  25  cents.  Enterprise,  Farmington,  New 
Mexico. 

Froe  Land — Booklet  giving  location,  description  of 
1,000,000  acres  in  Arkansas  and  how  secured.  Post- 
paid 25c.  Maps  extra  10c.  Everton  Land  Co.,  Ever- 
ton.  Ark. 


A thrifty  commercial  orchard,  four  years  old;  1,500 
trees  and  grain  farm  in  famous  Portales  Valley,  New 
Mexico.  A bargain.  Box  224,  Corvallis,  Ore. 


Famous  Springdale  Fruit  District— Best  land  in 
Ozarks.  If  interested  write  for  literature  and  prices. 
Howard  & Fiance.  Springdale.  Ark. 


Plymouth  Rocks — Buff 


Buff  Rocks.  Some  good  breeding  birds  at  bargain 
prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  free  circulars 
and  show  records.  All  eggs  one-half  price.  E.  A. 
Meyers,  Route  9,  'Mt.  Sterling,  111. 


Ducks 


Indian  Runner  ducks,  penciled  fawn  and  white; 
white  eggs.  Stock  for  sale.  Write  your  wants.  G.  W. 
Gibbons,  Hadley,  111. 


Turkeys — White  Holland 


For  White  Holland  Turkeys,  White  Leghorn  chick- 
ens and  African  Guinea  fowl,  write  J.  M.  Lentz, 
Valparaiso,  Ind. 

FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

For  Sale — Owing  to  poor  health  I am  compelled  to 
offer  my  fruit  farm  of  40  acres  for  sale.  On  the  place 
1 have  about  200  peach  trees  of  the  best  varieties  that 
have  been  planted  7 years,  one  thousand  Kieffer  pears 
coming  9 years  old  and  just  commencing  to  nicely 
bear.  There  are  also  about  500  Garber  pear  trees 
planted  over  4 years  and  100  King  Karl  pears  of  the 
same  age.  Besides  100  apple  trees  of  the  best  vari- 
eties. This  farm  will  stand  the  closest  investigation 
for  the  trees  have  always  had  the  best  of  care.  Good 
house  and  fences  on  the  place  and  everything  is  in 
good  shape.  Two  reasonable  crops  of  fruit  from  the 
Kieffer  trees  alone  should  mord  than  pay  back  the 
entire  purchase  money.  Price,  $3,000.  Wm.  Elliot, 
Douds,  Van  Buren  Co.,  Iowa. 


Fruit  Farm  for  Sale— Seventy  acres.  3,500  fruit 
trees,  twenty  acres  in  berries;  plenty  of  water,  tim- 
ber. fruit,  farm  and  nursery  land.  Healthy  location, 
convenient  to  churches,  schools;  on  rural  route  and 
telephone  lines;  three  cheap  houses  and  four  packing 
sheds,  etc.;  $3,500  takes  it.  Alvia  G.  Gray,  Dept.  A. 
Pekin,  Ind. 

Farm  for  Fruit  on  Ohio  river  20  mll«»  from  Cincin- 
nati; 85  acres;  house,  barn;  at  New  Richmond,  Ohio; 
five  minutes’  walk  from  postoffice.  1,000  young  budded 
peach  trees,  some  apples,  pears  and  quinces.  Price,  if 
sold  soon,  $50  an  acre.  No  agent.  I own  the  place. 
Write  for  particulars.  Dr.  C.  D.  Shafer,  129  Garfield 
place,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

150  acres  near  Murfreesboro,  Pike  County.  Arkansas; 
close  to  diamond  field  and  largest  peach  orchard  in 
world.  Mulatto,  with  clay  sub-soil;  fine  corn,  alfalfa, 
fruit  land;  plenty  of  timber,  running  water;  fair  im- 
provements. $50  fanning  land  for  $20  acre  cash.  Fred- 
ricks Realty  Ccmpany,  Springdale.  Ark. 


Delaware  Farms — Large  grain  and  small  fruit  and 
poultry  farms;  big  bargains.  For  information  write 
Con  well  Bros.,  Milton.  Delaware. 

Cash  for  property,  any  kind,  anywhere.  If  you  want 
to  buy,  sell  or  exchange,  address  Northwestern  Business 
Agency,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Homes  in  Healthy  West  Florida.  $20  per  acre.  Part 
pay  in  crops.  "Facts  About  Florida”  free.  W.  S. 
Reeve.  Pensacola.  Fla. 

Fruit  and  stock  farm  to  rent;  bearing  orchard,  well 
fenced,  good  fair  buildings.  Address  Box  60.  Falls 
City,  Nebraska. 

For  information  about  low-priced  homes,  write  to 
Henry  Merrill,  Box  35,  Rock  Branch,  Harnett  County. 
North  Carolina. 

FARMS  FOR  TRADE 


Any  part  of  over  $25,000.00  new  millinery  stock.  In- 
vestigate this  rare  chance.  Particulars  stated.  Hirs- 
horn  Millinery  Co.,  618  Felix  street,  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

FARMS  WANTED 


Elberta,  Utah. 

For  Sale— I have  for  sale  a large  list  of  the  choicest 
fiuit  lands  at  Elberta.  Utah,  at  about  one-half  the 
company  prices  and  with  three  times  the  water  rights 
the  company  is  now  selling  with  its  lands.  For  par- 
ticulars address  R.  H.  Thomson.  Hastings.  Neb. 


I have  forty  acres  of  the  best  fruit  land  in  the  cele- 
brated Rogue  River  Valley,  Oregon,  in  excess  of  my 
needs,  which  I will  sell  cheap  to  someone  who  will 
improve  it  and  become  a desirable  neighbor.  I have 
land  adjoining  not  for  sale  at  any  price  which  I am 
improving  for  a permanent  home.  I am  a fruit 
grower  and  will  give  truthful  information  about  this 
valley.  Write  for  particulars.  L.  L.  Beveridge, 
Hugo.  Ore. 


Texas  School  Lands.  Over  1.000.000  acres  for  sale  bv 
the  state;  you  can  buy  640  acres  at  $2  an  acre;  pay  $32 
cash  and  balance  after  40  years;  fine  farming  and  fruit 
land  and  healthy  climate.  For  further  information  send 
6 cents  postage.  Investor  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  79.  San  An- 
tonio, Tex. 


For  Sale — A good  320-acre  fruit,  hog  and  chicken 
farm.  All  good  land  and  well  improved;  $40.00  per 
acre.  Also  a good  nursery,  160  acres  well  improved. 
Plenty  of  water,  good  stock,  fine  trade.  Good  oppor- 
tunity. L.  H.  Dalmont,  Plainview,  Texas. 


Colorado  Fruit  Ranch  Bargain — Twenty  acres  near 
Grand  Junction,  200  apple  trees,  mostly  12-year-old; 
some  peaches,  5 acres  alfalfa.  4 -room  house,  best 
water  right,  only  $5,200.00.  Terms.  E.  V.  Beck, 

281 1 Hazel  Court.  Denver.  Colo. 

Shenandoah  Valley  Orchards  and  farming  lands  in 
the  heart  of  the  apple  belt  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 
The  Frederick  County  Realty  Co.,  Stephens  City,  Vir- 
ginia. 


Farms  Wanted — We  have  direct  buyers.  Don’t  pay 
commissions.  Write  describing  property,  naming 
lowest  price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  prop- 
erty free.  American  Investment  Association,  20  Palace 
building,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

NURSERY  STOCK 

Berry  plants,  root  cuttings  and  fruit  trees  at 
half  price.  Five  million  choice  plants  and  root  cut- 
tings of  all  standard  and  new  varieties  of  merit.  Cut- 
tings at  $1.00  per  1.000.  Large  stock  of  blueberry 
plants  and  root  cuttings  very  cheap.  Headquarters  for 
blackberry  root  cuttings  and  plants,  also  raspberry 
plants  of  quality.  We  are  the  originators  of  the 
u 'id’s  famous  Hoosier  Black  Cap,  pronounced  the 
biggest  and  best  by  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  I 
Year  Book  1910.  All  stock  No.  1,  new  ground  grown, 
stout,  sto'ky  and  true  to  name.  We  sell  direct  to 
growers  at  50  per  cent  less  than  other  nurseries  ask.  I 
Write  us  today.  Catalogue  free.  Gray’s  Nursery  and  | 
Fruit  Farm,  Dept.  A,  Pekin.  Ind. 

Fergus  Falls  Nursery  for  sale— S.  O.  Tuve.  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Fergus  Falls  Nursery,  died  recently,  and  | 
the  nursery,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  city,  will 
be  sold  at  a bargain.  For  further  information,  write 
Paul  A.  Storroen.  executor,  Fergus  Falls.  Minn. 

25  nice  one-year  Jonathan  apple  trees  will  be  sent 
you  by  express  at  proper  time  if  you  send  $1.00  before 
November  1.  Complete  assortment  of  nursery  stock. 
Catalog  free.  Parker  Nurseries,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Calnfornia  Privet,  two  years.  Fine  stock,  suitable  for 
fall  planting.  Catalpa  Speciosa,  Black  Locust,  Carolina 
Poplar,  etc.  Emil  Pacatte,  Pierron,  III. 


Pomeroy  Hardy  English  Walnut  trees  have  proven 
themselves  hardy  In  all  the  Hiatts  and  C anada.  Why  not 
Plant  an  orchard?  Young  trees  for  fall  planting.  Nor- 
man Pomeroy,  Lockport.  N.  Y. 

Red  raspberry  plants,  $4.00  thousand.  BiaekberrJcrT. 
$5.50.  Pomona  red  currants,  $15.00  thousand.  Alva 
Cathcart,  Bristol.  Ind. 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

Fox  Terriers  of  all  ages,  some  beautiful  puppies 
ready  to  ship.  They  are  the  best  rat  or  pet  or  match 
dog  on  earth.  Write  me  your^wants.  T.  II.  KaLlen- 
be.g,  Pella,  Iowa. 

Guinea  Pigs— Best  pets,  solid  colors,  pair  $1.50  to 
$2.00;  managing  pamphlet,  15c.  Warren  Fluck.  East 
Greenville,  Pa. 

Fifty  Collie  puppies  from  registered  stock,  $5  up; 
20  P.  dog.  hare  and  poultry  catalogue;  stamp.  Falling 
Poultry  Farm,  La  Fargeville,  N.  Y. 

HELP  WANTED 

Wanted  A man  or  woman  to  act  as  our  information 
reporter.  All  or  spare  time.  No  experience  necessary. 
$ >0  to  $300  per  month.  Nothing  to  sell.  Send  stamp 
for  particulars.  Sales  Association,  790  Association 
Building.  Indianapolis.  Indiana. 

Wanted— Man  who  understands  care  of  orchard  tnd 
packing  and  shipping.  Good  job  for  the  right  man. 
VVriie  for  information.  Joe  Rushing.  Ada,  Okla. 

Wanted,  man  with  wife  to  take  charge  of  a small 
fruit  ranch  near  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Permanent  job,  good 
pay.  Address  Geo,  M.  Smith,  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

Wanted— An  experienced  man  in  evaporating  apples, 
capable  of  installing  and  operating  a small  plant’. 
Address  Dr  J.  W.  Laws,  Lincoln.  N.  M. 

LIVE  STOCK 

Milch  Goats — Swiss  and  Spanish  breeds.  (J.  H. 
Wickersham.  1244  St.  Francis  ave.,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Free — "Investing  for  Profit” 


magazine.  Send  your 
name  and  I a ill  mail  you  this  magazine  absolutely 
free.  Before  you  invest  a dollar  anywhere,  get  thi3 
magazine.  It  is  worth  $10  a copy  to  any  man  who  in- 
tends to  invest  $5  or  more  per  month.  Tells  you  how 
$1,000  can  grow  to  $22,000.  How  to  judge  different 
classes  of  investments,  the  real  power  of  your  money. 
This  magazine  six  months  free,  if  you  write  today.  H. 
L.  Barber,  publisher.  R434,  20  W.  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago 

Stop  Using  Trap  Nests! — Use  the  new  way  of  find- 
ing which  hens  lay  each  day.  One-tenth  the  time 
and  trouble.  Absolutely  certain!  Worth  dollars  to 
you  in  time  saved.  For  this  practical  secret  paste 
silver  dime  inside  folded  cardboard  and  send  today. 

I Mrs.  Ida  M.  Venceil,  Waterloo,  Ohio. 

For  Sale— Forty  acres  apples  of  standard  winter 
varieties  in  the  famous  Grand  Valley  fruit  district  ; 
$4,000  residence,  packing  house,  storage  cellar,  tool 
shed  and  other  buildings;  pure  mountain  water  under 
pressure.  Write  for  particulars.  Lester  Johnson. 
Fruita.  Col. 

For  Sale — Sixty  acres  of  apples;  all  winter  varieties, 
all  well  sprayed  three  times;  part  four,  fair  crop. 
Prefer  to  sell  on  trees.  Write  or  come  and  see.  One 
nule  from  Gentry.  Ark.  T.  F.  George. 

Wanted — To  correspond  with  nurserymen  who  would 
be  interested  in  setting  Elberta  orchard.  Share  of 
fruit  crop  for  the  trees.  Write  H.  H.  White.  Wynne- 
wood,  Okla. 

We  will  ship  twenty-five  pounds  of  an  extra  fine 
coffee  at  25c  per  pound  to  any  point,  freight  prepaid.” 
C.  D.  Gregg  Tea  and  Coffee  Co..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

SEED  POTATOES 

Red  River  Seed  Potatoes— We  offer  5.000  bushels 
choice  Early  Ohio,  Triumph  and  Irish  Cobbler,  October 
delivery,  at  $2.00  per  bushel,  or  will  hold  for  you  and 
ship  in  March  if  paid  for  in  October.  Wise  farmers 
will  not  plant  their  dwarfed  potatoes  any  more  than 
they  would  breed  from  runts  in  their  herds  of  live 
stock.  The  Princeton  Gardens.  W.  J.  Ritterskamp, 
President.  Princeton,  Ind. 


TRY  AN  AD  IN  THE  CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT 


Drought  Hurt  New  England  Berries. 

The  strawberry  season  of  1911  was 
the  worst  ever  known  in  Massa- 
chusetts. We  have  had  but  one  rainy 
day  and  a few  showers  since  the  snow 
left  us  last  April,  and  on  this  account 
the  berry  crop  was  almost  a failure 
and  the  prices  higher  than  I have  ever 
known. 

As  usual  in  such  dry  years,  the 
early  berries  were  the  best.  Dunlap, 
Bubach  and  Texas  ripened  at  about 
the  same  time.  The  Bubach  was  far 
ahead  of  all  other  earlies  as  usual  in 
size  of  fruit,  size  of  crop  and  length 
of  season.  Almost  the  last  fruit  picked 
was  Bubach.  Though  this  variety  is 
too  soft  for  a heavy  soil  there  is  little 
trouble  when  it  is  grown  on  a sandy 
soil.  The  early  berries  on  this  variety 
are  always  very  large  and  sell  for  big 
prices,  even  though  they  are  soft.  But 
later  in  the  season,  as  the  berries  be- 
come smaller,  they  increase  in  firm- 
ness. 

I find  the  variety  Colossus  to  be  ap- 
parently the  same  as  Bubach,  except 
that  it  is  a better  runner  maker  and 
consequently  produces  more  plants  to 
bear  fruit.  It  does  best  on  a light 
soil  as  on  heavy  land  the  berries  are 
too  soft. 

Dunlap  showed  its  usual  character- 
istics this  year  in  being  very  produc- 
tive in  some  places  and  a failure  in 
others.  A neighbor  had  the  finest  bed 
of  Dunlap  plants  1 ever  saw,  but 
almost  no  fruit,  while  my  crop  was 
fairly  good.  It  is  a little  earlier  than 


Bubach.  Texas  did  its  best  this  year, 
producing  a good  crop  of  fruit.  The 
worst  fault  with  this  variety  is  that 
while  many  of  the  berries  are  as  largo 
as  Bubach,  others  are  small,  just  as 
in  the  case  of  Dunlap.  Either  or  both 
of  the  latter  varieties  make  splendid 
pollenizers  for  Bubach,  as  it  requires 
heavy  pollenization  to  get  good  smooth 
fruit 

Of  all  of  the  newer  varieties  I have 
tried,  Abington  “takes  the  cake.”  The 
berries  are  large  and  firm  enough  on 
light  soil,  but  twice  as  large,  though 
rather  soft  on  heavy  soil.  I find 
Abington  to  be  the  nearest  to  my  ideal 
of  a staminate  berry  of  any  variety  I 
have  tried  for  years.  The  fruit  is 
larger  than  Sample  and  the  late  ber- 
ries are  better,  while  the  fruit  ripens 
a little  earlier.  Sample  makes  the 
best  mate  for  this  variety  and  the  two 
make  a team  that  I suspect  will  not 
be  beaten  for  years. 

One  of  the  very  best  varieties  that  I 
fruited  this  year  was  probably  the 
Maximus.  I say  probably,  because  I 
am  not  certain  whether  the  plants  I 
have  are  Maximus  or  McKinley.  How- 
ever, the  plants  and  fruit  closely  re- 
semble Uncle  Jim,  Uncle  Joe  or  New 
York,  although  twice  as  prolific  as  any 
of  these  varieties  and  with  a much 
longer  season. 

I had  a great  surprise  in  the  Dickie. 
The  fruit  of  this  variety  began  ripen- 
ing at  mid-season  or  earlier  and  con- 
tinued as  late  as  any.  The  fruit  is 
large,  dark  red  and  as  solid  as  a hick- 


ory nut,  but  rough  like  Glen  Mary. 
The  crop  on  this  variety  was  large. 
Commonwealth,  however,  was  a com- 
plete failure  even  on  a wet  soil. 
Brandywine  was  likewise  a failure, 
while  President  proved  to  be  better 
than  either  on  both  high  and  low  soil. 
Although  another  failure,  the  few  ber- 
ries which  it  produced  were  good 
ones  and  from  three-fourths  of  an 
acre  I got  about  800  quarts  that  sold 
for  nearly  $100.  A.  F.  TENNY. 

Massachusetts. 

Big  Plantings  Made  in  Utah. 

The  State  Horticultural  Commission 
of  Utah  gives  out  the  information  that 
during  the  past  spring  792,429  fruit 
trees  were  planted  in  that  state,  the 
bulk  of  the  planting  being  in  Utah, 
Box  Elder  and  Salt  Lake  counties. 
About  58  per  cent  of  the  area  is  plant7 
ed  to.  apples;  about  27  per  cent  to 
peaches,  and  the  balance  to  cherries, 
pears,  plums,  prunes  and  apricots,  in 
the  order  named.  Large  gains  over 
1910  were  made  in  Box  Elder,  Salt 
Lake,  Cache,  Washington,  Tooele,  Mil- 
lard, Rich,  San  Juan  and  Carbon  coun- 
ties. Over  the  state  as  a whole,  how- 
ever, there  is  a slight  decrease  in  1911, 
compared  with  1910,  but  a consider- 
able increase  over  every  other  year  in 
the  history  of  the  state. 

it  it 

Dr.  Samuel  Fortier,  chief  of  irriga- 
tion investigations  for  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  says 


that  it  is  only  a question  of  a few 
years  when  many  farms,  orchards, 
truck  gardens  and  berry  fields  in  most 
of  the  eastern,  central  and  southern 
States  will  be  watered  by  irrigation. 
This  can  be  done  by  employing  any 
of  the  several  systems  practiced  on 
the  Pacific  Slope  and  intermountain 
county  and  elsewhere.  Already  ar- 
rangements are  being  made  to  irrigate 
land  near  Tacoma  and  other  points  on 
Puget  Sound,  while  private  irrigation 
projects  of  small  size  have  become 
quite  numerous  through  the  middle 
west  as  a result  of  the  drought  of  the 
past  summer.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  demonstrations  in  irri- 
gation in  the  valleys  of  Washington 
under  the  direction  of  Stephen  O. 
Jayne  of  Spokane,  irrigation  expert  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

■Sj£  ^ 

One  of  the  first  large  sales  of  apples 
from  the  Wenatchee  district  of  Wash- 
ington has  just  been  reported  by  O. 
G.  France,  a prominent  grower  of  that 
district.  Mr.  France  has  sold  his  crop, 
estimated  at  25,000  boxes,  to  the  We- 
natchee Produce  Company  at  $1.50  per 
box.  The  largest  portion  of  this  crop 
is  made  up  of  Winesap  and  the  yield 
is  extra  heavy. 

The  July  number  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  is  a dandy  and  well  worth  the 
price  of  a year’s  subscription. 

MRS.  ROBERT  GREEN. 

Washington. 
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UR  HOME  FOLKS 


Conducted  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Motherby.  Address  all 
Communications  to  Home  Editor  The  Fruit-Grower 


THE  SOCIAL  HOUR 

I have  five  small  children  of  my 
own,  and  two  that  were  left  mother- 
less by  the  death  of  a sister;  so,  as 
you  may  imagine,  rainy  days  are 
something  of  a terror  to  me  and  Sun- 
days anything  but  a day  of  peace!  I 
am  often  at  my  wits  end  to  know  what 
to  do  with  them,  for  they  are  all  as 
full  of  life  and  mischief  as  nuts  are 
full  of  meat.  Mrs.  Motherby’s  orphan 
children  gave  me  an  inspiration.  There 
is  an  orphan  home  not  far  from  us, 
and  until  she  set  us  thinking  that  we 
ought  to  do  something  for  the  mother- 
less little  ones  I had  not  taken  a par- 
ticular interest  in  this  home.  It 
seemed  to  me  I had  babies  enough  of 
my  own  to  care  for.  Then  came  my 
inspiration!  I would  interest,  my 
babies  in  these  unfortunate  little  ones 
and  we  would  do  something  for  them 
every  rainy  day.  So  now  my  children 
are  busy  making  picture  books,  doll’s 
clothes,  etc.,  and  my  eldest  boy,  who 
has  a box  of  tools,  has  made  some 
very  cute  pieces  of  doll’s  furniture. 
Every  few  weeks  my  children  visit 
the  home  and  take  their  gifts.  They 
have  formed  quite  a friendship  for 
some  of  the  older  members  of  the 
home  and  a part  of  every  Sunday  is 
spent  in  writing  letters  to  them.  I 
always  insist  upon  seeing  what  they 
write.  The  matron  says  nothing  could 
please  these  friendless  children  more 
than  those  letters.  This  winter  I mean 
to  purchase  some  packs  oC  the  picture 
postcards,  showing  views  from  all 
over  the  world,  and  let  the  children 
send  them.  I think  I shall  make  it  a 
special  Sunday  afternoon  privilege. — 
Meda  Sherwood. 


keep  its  proper  lines. — Marguerite 
Moore. 

$ 

Here  is  a recipe  for  a complexion 
wash  that  was  given  me  by  a friend 
who  claims  that  the  preparation  once 
sold  in  Paris  for  $5  a bottle.  As  to 
the  truth  of  that  I cannot  say,  but  I 
do  know  that  my  friend  has  had  ex- 
cellent results  from  using  this  prepara- 
tion. I have  only  begun  using  it,  but  I 
like  it  and  believe  it  will  prove  bene- 
ficial. To  make  it  take  pure  glycerine 
and  water,  one  ounce;  vinegar  of 
cartharides,  forty  drops.  The  above 
should  be  applied  once  a day  on  re- 
tiring and  the  face  washed  with  the 
following  soap  on  arising:  Pure  Cas- 

tile soap,  one  pound;  sweet  almond  oil, 
four  ounces;  oatmeal,  six  ounces. 
Place  on  the  stove  in  a kettle  and  keep 
stirring  until  the  ingredients  are  well 
incorporated;  let  cool  and  it  is  ready 
for  use. — Miss  Connors,  Little  Falls, 
New  York. 


longed  for.  If  the  work  you  are  doing 
now  is  too  much  for  you  look  about 
for  something  else;  but  get  something. 
To  my  mind  the  small  farm  offers  the 
best  opportunity  to  those  who  are  no 
longer  able  to  work  for  others, . yet 
who  must  have  something  to  do.  Any- 
one can  raise  poultry,  or  pigeons,  even 
though  almost  too  old  to  hobble  about. 
Don’t,  don’t,  don’t  get  out  of  the  habit 
of  doing  something  useful,  or  you’ll 


soon  be  counted  among  the  useless  old 
hulks!  I know,  for  I am  one. — Old 
Hulk. 

RELISHES 

My  family  does  not  consider  a meal 
complete  unless  a relish  of  some  sort 
is  on  the  table  and  I have  to  be  inven- 
tive in  order  to  get  enough  of  a 
variety  on  hand  to  guard  against  their 
becoming  tired  of  any  one  kind.  But 


I think  we  never  realize  the  blessed- 
ness of  congenial  employment  until  we 
are  forced  to  sit  with  folded  hands, 
watching  the  weary  days  go  by  and 
glad  to  have  them  go,  although  we 
have  little  hope  for  a brighter  to- 
morrow. For  that  reason  I would  ad- 
vise everyone  to  begin  today  to  pro- 
vide for  future  employment.  Take  my 
word  for  it,  that  is  of  far  greater  im- 
portance than  to  lay  up  money  in 
order  to  be  relieved  from  work  when 
you  are  old.  Don’t  plan  ever  to  be  too 
old  to  do  something.  Don’t  be  in  a 
hurry  to  surrender  your  cares  to  the 
children.  I tell  you,  you  will  see  the 
day  when  these  very  cares  will  be 


Highland  Park  College 


mum 


S Some  Practical  Courses 
" not  found  elsewhere. 


“The  Greatest  Exponent  of  Modem  Education “ UIIIIU  9 

, Des  Moines,  , Iowa 


School 
all  the  year. 

Enter  any  time. 

Vigorous,  thorough 
instruction  by  expert 
specialists.  Small  tuition 
fees.  Minimum  living  expenses 
Every  aid  for  ambitious  students 
with  limited  time  and  money.  2000  stu 
dents  each  year.  Graduates  in  paying  po-' 
sitions  everywhere.  Magnificent  buildings,  fully 
equipped.  Equal  to  best  Eastern  schools. 

COLLEGES  AND 


School 
terms  open 
Sept.5,0ct.  1 8, 
Nov.  28,  Jan.  2, 
Feb. 20, April  I.May 
14,  and  June  I 1,1912 
New  classes  formed  each 
term.  Students  advance  rapidly. 

SCHOOLS 


IE  I ik.M.I  Standard,  Classical  and  Scientific  Mucin  A Complete  College  of  Mualc.  Piano,  Vfolin, 

2 Liberal  Arts  courses.  A iso  Preparatory  and  Voice, _ Orchestra,  Bap^Choras,  Hann- 


Elementary  Preparatory  Courses,  in  which  Btu- 

of  all  degreea  of  advancement  are  admitteo. 


2 dents 

” lUnomol  Didactic, State  Certificate, County  Certifl- 

— Normal  cate.  Primary  Training-most  complete 

— training  for  teachers  m the  West.  Graduates 
E receive  state  certificates. 

E Enninoorinn  Civil,  Electrical,  Mechanical. 

“ Engineering  Also  one-year  Telephone,  Elec- 
2 trical,  Steam,  Machinist’s  anil  Automobile  Ma- 
” chinist’s  courses.  12-weeks  courses  in  Gas,  Auto- 
2 mobile  and  Traction  Engineering.  Shop  work 
2 from  beginning. 


ony,  Mandolin,  Guitar,  and  Supervisor’s  Course  In 
Public  School  Music.  A fine  faculty  of  teachers, 
each  an  artist  in  his  line. 


fnmmcreo  Bueineie,  Shorthand,  Telegraphy, 

commerce  Penmanship,  and  Civil  Service. 

“Kot  simply  a couise  in  bookkeeping  in  a Literary 
College,  but  a thoroughly  equipped  Business  Col- 


lege wilh  the  fines  business  exchange  in  the  U.8." 
Graduates  of  combined  Business  and  Shorthand, 
Shorthand  and  Telegraph  courses  guaranteed 
positions. 


S HI,  1 n fi.r  1.  Regular  Ph.  G.,  Ph.  C.,  Pure  Food 

— Pharmacy  and  ln>  Courses.  « » ’- 


linn, a CI11J11  Over  8,000  Students  Enrolled  In 
HOme  OlUUy  the  Correspondence  School.  Al- 
2.  Practitioner’s  most  any  subject  you  wish  by  correspondence. 

E Course  and  Extension  Courses  for  Druggists.  One  of  r„_„_CAe  Board,  $1.75,  $2.25  and  2.75  per  week. 

2 the  largest,  best  equipped  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  DAUeilaCa  Tuition  In  Preparatory,  College, 

2 in  the  United  States.  Normal  and  Business  Courses, $18  a quarter.  Send 

2 Ann*  n«n,  A thoroughly  equipped  College  of  Oratory  for  catalogue.  State  course  in  which  you  are  inter- 

■5  uraiory  directed  by  most  competent  teachers,  ested.  Address 

2 0.  H.  L0NGWELL,  Pres.,  Highland  Park  College,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

• llllllllf  llllllllllllllllllllllllll  ■1111111  llllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllll  ■1111111111111*1 


ST.  JOSEPH  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY 


In  new  home.  Fine  equipment.  Thirty-second  year  begins  Sept.  4th.  Business  and  Stenographic  Depart- 
ments in  charge  of  experienced  teachers.  Individual  instruction.  Graduates  placed  in  good  positions.  Highest 
endorsements.  Opportunities  to  earn  expenses.  New  catalog  and  information  free.  New  terms  Degins  Sept.  4. 

Write  NOW.  E.  E.  GARD,  Prin.f  Dept.  G.,  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 


Frequently  shiny  garments  are  laid 
aside  before  tliey  are  worn  out,  simply 
because  they  look  more  shabby  than 
they  need  to.  I wash  mine.  Some- 
times they  shrink  so  that  they  have 
to  be  passed  on  to  some  one  who  is 
smaller,  but  in  a majority  of  cases 
they  come  out  so  greatly  improved 
that  I feel  as  elated  as  if  I had  re- 
ceived something  new  and  unexpected. 

I make  a strong  hot  suds,  using  white 
soap,  and  plunge  the  garment  in,  sous- 
ing it  up  and  down  and  rubbing  the 
dirtiest  places  thoroughly.  This  op- 
eration is  repeated  in  a second  bath 
of  the  hot  suds,  for,  to  be  successful 
one  must  use  plenty  of  water.  I rinse 
through  several  waters,  all  hot,  then 
hang  them  out  without  wringing.  I try 
to  hang  them  so  they  will  not  pull  out 
of  shape.  I press  them  lightly  be- 
tween my  hands  whMe  they  are  drain- 
ing and  pull  them  into  shape  as  much 
as  I can.  Before  they  are  entirely 
dry  I begin  to  press  them,  using  quite 
a thick  cloth,  so  that  the  iron  shall 
not  come  too  close  to  the  goods.  Be 
careful  to  remove  the  iron  before  the 
steam  ceases  to  rise  from  the  garment 
or  it  will  be  shiny.  Obstinate  wrinkles 
are  removed  by  laying,  a wet  cloth 
over  them  and  passing  the  iron  over 
that.  Shiny  places  that  still  remain 
after  the  first  pressing  may  be  helped 
by  using  quite  a damp  cloth  and  tak- 
ing care  to  lift  the  iron  when  a cloud 
of  steam  is  rising.  This  brings  the 
nap  up  with  it,  if  there  is  any  nap  to 
bring  up.  I never  wash  woolen  gar- 
ments in  water  that  has  been  used  for 
any  other  washing,  thus  avoiding  lint 
and  I use  old  dark  cotton  cloth  to 
cover  the  goods  when  pressing,  in- 
stead of  white  cloth.  I prefer  aalico 
that  has  been  washed  until  there  is 
no  danger  of  its  losing  any  more  color. 
I have  washed  my  husband’s  suits  as 
well  as  my  own  and  they  looked 
almost  like  new  when  I had  finished 
pressing  them.  But  do  not  imagine 
you  can  do  this  work  in  a hurry.  It 
takes  time  to  press  a garment  as  it 
should  be  pressed.  Yes,  and  brains, 
too!  You  must  not  “go  against  the 
grain.”  You  can’t  pull  the  cloth  the 
wrong  way  and  expect  the  garment  to 


signing 


The  element  of  cost  didn’t  enter  into  the  de- 
and  construction  of  the  first  Victor- 
Victrola.  The  only  object  was  to  produce  a 
musical  instrument  that  was  absolute  perfection. 
And  the  result  was  a new  kind  of  instrument 
with  a sweeter,  richer,  mellower  tone  than  was 
ever  heard  before. 

After  that  we  devoted  our  energies  to  securing  this 
unequaled  tone  in  less  expensive  models.  From  time 
to  time  more  popular-priced  instruments  were  added 
until  today  the  Victor-Victrola  is  within  the  reach  of  all 
and  everybody  can  enjoy  the  exquisite  music  from  this 
greatest  of  all  musical  instruments. 

Hear  the  Viet  or- Victrola  at  the  nearest  Victor  dealer’s — you’ll  spend 
a delightful  half-hour  and  come  away  with  a greater  love  for  music  and  a 
more  thorough  appreciation  of  this  superb  instrument. 

Be  sure  to  ask  him  for  copies  of  the  handsome  illustrated  Victor  cata- 
logs, or  write  to  us  for  them. 


«*  y 


Victor-Victrola  XVI 
$200  and  $250 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  23rd  and  Cooper  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 


Always  use  Victor  Records  played  with  Victor  Needles 
— there  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 


Victors  $10  to  $100 


Victor  Needles  6 cents  per  100;  60  cents  per  1000 


Victor-Victrola  XIV 
$150 


Victor-Victrola  IX,  $50 
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NURSERY 

CATALOGS 


Sample  illustration. 


n . THE  TIME  to  place  your  order  for  your 

your  T O NOT  WAIT  until  the  last  minute,  and  th 

satisfactory  d VUSh}he  Pinter  to  get  it  out,  and  run  tl 
satisfactory  piece  of  work.  We  can  give  you  the  BES 

e nave  been  printing  Nursery  and  Seed  Catalogs  for 
lave  ECHNICAL  KNOWLEDGE  of  varieties,  botanica 

fnd  attr^venlw.  W®  PerS°nal  attention’  thus  iD 

WE  KNOW  we  can  satisfy  you  as  to  the  quality  of  t 
o puces,  we  make  them  just  as  low  as  possible, 
high-class  work. 

WRITE  ITS  AT  ONCE  about  your  needs  for  the  ] 
Catalogs,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  give  estimates  and 
building  a catalog  that  will  sell  your  stocks. 

address  printing  department 
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making  relishes  is  really  fascinating 
work  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  how 
many  different  varieties  one  can  ac- 
cumulate. I’d  much  rather  put  up 
relishes  for  winter  than  make  jellies 
or  preserves.  Have  you  ever  made 

Corn  Relish? 

It  is  fine.  Try  it.  To  twelve  cupfuls 
of  very  tender,  green,  uncooked  sweet 
: corn,  cut  from  the  cob,  add  ten  cup- 

; fuls  of  chopped  cabbage,  two  cupfuls 
of  chopped  celery,  five  red  peppers  and 
three  green  peppers,  ground  fine,  two 
tablespoonfuls  whole  white  mustard, 
two  teaspoonfuis  salt,  three  cupfuls 
granulated  sugar  and  three  cupfuls 
vinegar.  Heat  this  over  the  fire,  stir- 
ring steadily  until  it  reaches  the  boil- 
ing point,  then  set  it  over  a kettle  of 
boiling  water  and  let  it  steam  for 
three  hours,  after  which  it  is  again 
placed  directly  over  the  fire.  Let  it 
boil  hard  for  five  minutes  and  seal  up 
in  cans  like  fruit. 

If  you  have  a fireless  cooker  you 
will  find  it  the  greatest  help  in  cook- 
ing relishes — far  ahead  of  standing 
o’,  er  a hot  stove  to  keep  them  from 
burning.  I start  mine  well,  then  put 
them  in  the  cooker  and  keep  them 
there  for  half  a day,  then  take  them 
out  and  let  them  boil  hard  for  a few 
moments  before  putting  them  away. 

In  case  I have  something  that  usually 
requires  several  hours  cooking  over  a 
hot  fire  I remove  it  from  the  fireless 
cooker  once  or  twice,  reheat  it  and 
put  it  back.  When  you  use  a fireless 
cooker  you  do  not  need  to  provide  as 
much  moisture  in  which  to  cook  the 
relish;  for  the  evaporation  is  light. 

Chili  Sauce. 

Chop  four  large  onions,  four  green 
peppers,  two  red  peppers  and  ten 
stalks  of  celery  until  fine.  Put  them 
into  a kettle  with  one  peck  of  ripe 
tomatoes  that  have  been  skinned.  Add 
one  tablespoonful  each  of  salt,  allspice 
and  grated  horseradish.  Also  one  quart 
of  vinegar  and  a cupful  of  brown 
sugar.  Boil  all  together  until  as  thick 
as  desired.  I like  celery  salt  in  this 
and  when  I have  it  I use  less  table  salt. 

Spiced  Gooseberries. 

Take  six  quarts  of  gooseberries,  six 
pounds  of  sugar,  one  pint  of  vinegar 
and  one  tablespoonful  each  of  cloves,  I 
cinnamon  and  allspice.  Put  the  ber- 
ries in  the  kettle  with  half  the  sugar 
and  water  enough  to  dissolve  it.  Let 
tnem  boil  an  hour  and  a half,  then 
add  the  spices,  the  remainder  of  the 
sugar  and  the  vinegar.  Let  it  just 
come  to  a boil  and  remove  from  the 
fire  at  once. 


The  B/ephanf  wa/ks  around 'rgyuc 
The  Banc / hegf/ns  to  p/ay 
The  Boys  arounc/ The  Monkey  cageTt 
/had  better  get  out  of  The  way. 
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Kellogg  s Jungleland  Book  — Funniest  thing  you 
ever  saw  as  good  as  going  to  the  circus — Moving 
pictures  of  animals  changing  heads,  legs — Dancing, 
singing,  skating  300  combinations  of  laughs. 

This  ts  the  Way  to  Get  This 
25e  Book  Free 

Send  us  the  tops  of  two  packages  of  Kellogg's  Toasted  Corn  Flakes  (Be 
sure  you  have  the  right  packages  and  do  not  send  any  substitute)  together 
with  the  Coupon  properly  filled  out,  and  we  will  mail  you  the  book  free. 

If  yo  ur  grocer  does  n ot  handle  Kellogg’s 
try  another  place.  If  they  don’t  keep  it. 
send  us  10c  in  stamps  along  with  the 


coupon  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage  and 
packing,  and  the  name  of  your  regular 
grocer  and  we  will  mail  you  the  book. 


| To  The  Kellogg  Toasted  Corn  Flake  Co.,  10 

f Postal  Telegraph  Bldg..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

• Please  send  me  a Kellogg  Jungleland  Book , for  which 
I vou  the  tops  of  2 packages  Kellogg's  Toasted  Corn 

5 Jj  Lakes. 

j Name 

I Address . 

| 

S Grocer’s  Name 
; Address  • 

NONE  GENUINE  WITHOUT  THIS  SIGNATURE 


Pickled  Onions. 

Add  a very  little  sugar  and  both 
cloves  and  cinnamon  to  vinegar,  as 
you  do  for  sweet  pickles,  but  in  much 
smaller  quantities.  Peel  small,  silver 
anions  and  let  them  lie  for  three  days 
in  brine  that  will  float  an  egg,  then 
train  off  the  brine  and  rinse  them  well 
in  plenty  of  cold  water.  Pack  them  in 
iars  and  pour  over  the  spiced  vinegar, 
maiding  hot.  When  peeling  the  onions 
mid  a bit  of  bread  crust  against  the 
oof  of  your  mouth  and  you  will  not 
)e  troubled  with  tearful  eyes. 

Mixed  Pickles. 

Mix  together  two  cauliflowers,  cut 
me,  one  quart  silver  onions,  one  quart 
iny  cucumbers,  one  quart  green  to- 
natoes  chopped,  two  red  peppers  and 
hree  green  peppers,  and  one  pint  each 
f green  string  beans  and  ripe  cu- 
umber,  chopped.  Sprinkle  over  a 
mall  teacupful  of  salt  and  let  stand 
ver  night.  In  the  morning  drain  off 
11  the  brine,  then  steam  until  tender, 
fter  which  they  should  be  drained 
jgain.  Make  a dressing  of  two  cup- 
lls  sugar,  one-half  cupful  of  flour,  one 
iiali  tablespoonful  turmeric,  five 
llblespoonfuls  mustard  and  five  table- 
ipoonfuls  butter.  Mix  these  ingre- 
lents  with  a little  cold  water,  then 
f , tllem  to  one  Quart  of  hot  vinegar 
Td  cook  them  like  custard.  Pour 

dr'weH^6  h0t’  °Ver  the  pickles  and 

Prune  Pickles. 

Stew  prunes  until  tender  but  do  not 

them  boil.  Make  a pickle  of  vin- 

:ar  and  sugar_a  cupful  of  sugar  tQ 

on  V.1“eSar-  Add  cloves.  cinna- 
mon d either  gInser  root  or  bits  of 

mon  ana  oranse  Peel.  Pack  the 


stewed  prunes,  while  hot,  in  jars  and 
add  the  juice  to  the  pickle.  Let  it  boil 
down  a little,  then  pour  it  over  the 
piunes  and  seal.  This  can  be  made 
of  dried  prunes,  instead  of  fresh  ones, 
but  less  sugar  should  be  used  with  the 
vinegar. 

Plum  Catsup. 

To  four  pounds  of  plums  allow  one 
pound  of  sugar,  four  teaspoonfuls  cin- 
namon, two  teaspoonfuls  cloves,  two 
of  pepper  and  a little  salt.  Put  the 
plums  over  the  fire  and  mash  them. 
Cook  them  a little,  then  strain  them 
through  a colander.  Return  them  to 
the  fire  and  add  the  sugar  and  spices. 
Cook  until  of  the  desired  consistency 
and  bottle. 

Stuffed  Peppers. 

Remove  the  stem  end  and  the  seeds 
from  red  peppers,  stuff  them  with  a 
m.xture  of  equal  parts  of  chopped  cab- 
bage and  onion,  seasoned  with  salt 
and  white  mustard  seed.  Pack  closely 
in  a jar  and  cover  with  cold  vinegar. 
They  are  ready  to  eat  in  five  days  and 
are  not  only  very  appetizing  but  good 
to  look  at  and  so  easily  prepared  that 
they  ought  to  win  favor  with  every 
housekeeper. 

Lime  Pickles. 

Here  is  a recipe  for  a very  hot  pickle 
that  is  much  liked  by  old  Anglo  In- 
dians. Make  a paste  by  pounding  to- 
gether three  ounces  red  chilis,  four  of 
garlic,  four  each  of  tumeric  and  mus- 
tard and  three  of  ginger,  then  mixing 
with  a little  vinegar.  Cut  limes  in 
quarters,  salt  them  and  let  them  stand 
in  the  sun  for  a week;  then  stuff  them 
with  the  paste,  pack  them  closely  in 
a jar  and  let  them  stand  for  a month 
before  serving  them.  They  are  nice 
with  cold  meats. 

Sometimes  I bury  these  lime  pickles 
in  my  piccalilli,  or  chow  chow,  and  I 
think  both  dishes  are  improved  by  the 
association.  I always  make  the  vin- 
egar I use  in  relishes.  So  much  of 
that  we  buy  is  “doctored”  and  where 
so  much  is  required  I prefer  to  know 
what  it  contains.  It  really  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  make  vinegar;  the  greatest 
trouble  is  making  up  one’s  mind  to 
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Digging  asphalt  from  Trinidad  Lake 


A roof  is  only  as  good 
as  its  waterproofing. 

Knowing  this,  will  you  buy 
the  covering  for  your  roof  on 
its  “looks”  alone,  and  not 
know  what  it  is  made  of? 


Genasco 


the  Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt  Roofing 


is  waterproofed  entirely  with  nat- 
ural asphalt.  In  Trinidad  Lake 
this  asphalt  has  resisted  blazing- 
sun  and  terrific  storms  for  hun- 
dreds of  years.  It  has  natural  oils 
that  give  it  lasting  life  in  a roof 
despite  the  buffeting  of  rain,  snow, 
sun,  wind,  heat,  cold,  and  fire. 

Man  has  tried  to  make  lasting 
waterproofers — and  always  failed. 
Ordinary  ready  roofings  show  you 
what  happens.  They  are  made 
of  mysterious  “compositions”  or 
coal  tar;  and  they  soon  crack, 
break,  leak,  and  go  to  pieces. 
Yet  as  for  looks,  they  are  mighty 
good  imitations. 

The  life  and  backbone  of  Genasco  is 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt — the  natural 
everlasting  waterproofer — and  that 
makes  Genasco  last. 

Genasco  is  made  with  mineral  and 
smooth  surfaces.  Guaranteed,  of  course. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet  waterproofs  the 
seams  of  roofing  thoroughly  without  the 
use  of  smeary  unsightly  cement,  avoids 
nail-leaks,  and  gives  the  roof  an  attrac- 
tive appearance. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco  Roofing,  with 
Kant-leak  Kleets  packed  in  the  roll.  Write  us 
for  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  and  samples. 


do  it!  I use  apples  and  brown  sugar 
for  my  vinegar  and  some  of  it  1 season 
with  spices  while  it  is  making  and  use 
it  for  putting  up  sweet  pickles.  Vin- 
egar should  always  be  poured  over 
pickles  scalding  hot,  or  it  will  become 
ropy;  but  remember  that  it  weakens 
vinegar  to  heat  it,  so  do  not  use  as 
much  water  as  is  usually  called  for 
in  making  sweet  pickles.  Some  have 
the  vinegar  so  weak  that,  when  the 
sugar  is  added,  their  sweet  pickles  are 
more  like  preserves  than  pickles. — 
Mrs.  J.  R. 

* % 

Salvia  As  a House  Plant. 

It  is  surprising  how  few  there  are 
who  know  that  salvia  makes  one  of 
the  most  desirable  of  plants  for  house 
culture.  It  is  one  of  our  oldest  and 
best  known  bedding  plants,  yet  many 
gardeners  who  have  grown  it  for  years 
do  not  know  that  young  plants  can  be 
started  from  cuttings.  This  is  the 
only  satisfactory  way  to  get  them  for 
the  window  garden.  I start  mine  in 
boxes  of  sand  in  August,  taking  care 
to  keep  the  sand  constantly  wet.  I 
set  the  box  on  the  north  side  of  the 
house,  where  it  will  have  shade  most 
of  the  time. 


The  Barber  Asphalt 
Paving  Company 


Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 


New  York 


Philadelphia 

San  Francisco  Chicago 


Cross-section  Genasco  Stone-surface  Roofing 
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Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 

Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 
" Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 


Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 


Cash  or  Credit 


On  This  Magnificent 
Base  Burner 


A great,  big,  handsome  double 
heater  that’s  an  ornament  to  any 
room  and  that  throws  more  heat 
than  you  ever  thought  a stove 
could  develop.  Shipped  right  from 
our  factory,  freight  prepaid , to 
your  home  to  try  free  for  30  days , 
shipment  in  24  hours.  Then 
360  days  approval  test.  170.000 
have  bought  Kalamazoo  Stoves 
backed  by  the  famous $100,000  bank 
bond  guarantee.  Don’t  buy  any- 
where until  you  have  our  stove 
book. 


Get  This  Stove  Book 


Save  $5  to  $40 


on  your  purchase  of  heater,  range,  or 
gas  stove.  Why  pay  two  prices  when  the 
Kalamazoo  is  guaranteed  best  of  all.  This  free 
book  tells  you  how  you  can  save  the  dealer’s  and 
middlemen’s  profits  and  get  the  best  stove 

made.  Over  400  stoves  to 

choose  from  and  alow  fac- 
tory price  for  every  purse. 

Write  a postal  giving  your 
name  and  address  for 
Catalogue  No.  135. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE 
COMPANY 

Manufacturers 

Kalamazoo,  Qlich* 


DON’T  PAY  TWO  PRICES-i 

Save  $18.00  to  $22.00  on 

HOOSIER 
RANGES 

AND 

HEATERS 


_ " iloosler  Steel 
|W008IEE8T0VE^ 


Why  not  buy  the  best  when 
.you  can  buy,them  at  such  low,  un- 
w neard-of  Factory  Prices?  THIRTY 
DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  BEFORE  YOU 

HI  Y.  Our  new  improvements  abso- 
lutely surpass  anythingever  produced. 

fftfTSEND  POSTAL  TODAY  FOR 
Ol  R FREE  CATALOG  AND  PRICES. 

118  State  St.  Marlon,  Ind. 


In  your  correspondence  with  TLp  Frilit-GrOWer 

advertisers  please  mention  1 ,,c  1 * u 


As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large 
enough  to  handle  I transplant  them  to 
paper  cones  filled  with  dirt.  The  cones 
are  made  of  heavy  brown  wrapping 
paper  and  are  much  more  convenient, 
in  my  opinion,  than  the  thumb  pots, 
usually  provided  for  first  transplant- 
ing; for  one  reason,  you  can  pack 
them  more  closely.  I pack  these  cones 
as  closely  as  possible  in  a box.  When 
the  plant  has  grown  too  large  for  the 
cone  it  is  transplanted  to  the  pot  in 
which  it  is  to  remain.  I find  that  the 
paper  wears  very  nicely,  as  long  as  it 
is  needed.  When  the  plants  are  to  be 
transplanted  I wet  them  well,  press 
the  sides  of  the  cone  firmly  with  both 
hands,  then  lift  the  plant,  remove  the 
paper  and  the  work  is  done  with  com- 
paratively little  work  or  muss. 

The  salvia  likes  a rich  soil  in  which 
there  is  a good  deal  of  sand  and  it 
must  have  plenty  of  sunshine  to  do  its 
best.  When  cared  for  in  this  way  it 
should  come  into  bloom  in  January 
and  continue  for  six  or  eight  weeks. — 
Marquerite. 

Automobile  Attire. 

The  automobile  has  become  almost 
as  necessary  to  the  up-to-date  farmer 
as  the  big  lumber  wagon  is  to  his  old- 
fashioned  brother  and,  in  the  older 
sections  of  the  country  it  is  actually 
more  in  evidence  today  than  the  cov- 
ered carriage.  And  so  the  question, 
“What  shall  we  wear  in  the  automo- 
bile?” has  become  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  the  women  of  the  farm 
household  as  well  as  to  the  women  in 
the  city.  And  it  is  especially  im- 
portant to  the  women  who  have 
learned  to  manage  the  machine  and 
who  drive  it  to  town  on  busy  days 
when  the  men  cannot  leave  the  field. 

It  is  really  a serious  question,  for  it 
is  difficult  to  look  “spick  and  span” 
after  a long  ride,  even  when  one  does 
not  drive;  yet  the  dainty  woman 
loses  much  of  the  pleasure  of  automo- 
biling  when  she  knows  it  has  ren- 
dered her  dirty  and  dishevelled  and 
quite  unpresentable. 

Women  soon  learn  that  the  ordinary 
hat  is  impossible  for  automobiling.  It 
won’t  stay  in  .place  and  it  will  muss 
the  hair,  and  it  isn’t  comfortable  and 
it  is  very  soon  rendered  quite  unfit  for 
other  wear.  Some  ladies  prefer  to  go 
bareheaded;  but  all  do  not  look  well 
with  tousled  hair,  and  that  is  inevita- 
ble unless  it  is  covered.  Some  wear 
a veil  drawn  tightly  around  their 
heads;  but  there  are  not  many  who 
look  at  all  well  that  way,  or  who  can 
tie  a veil  on  so  it  will  stay. 

Where  one  can  afford  an  automobile 
bonnet,  that  is  a fine  solution  of  the 
problem;  but  a really  pretty  bonnet 
costs  mtH-e  than  most  of  us  can  afford, 
especially  when  it  must  be  purchased 
at  the  millinery  shops.  I couldn’t 
afford  one,  so  I set  my  wits  to  work 
to  get  something  pretty,  becoming, 
comfortable  and  within  my  means,  and 
I succeeded.  I had  an  old  hat  of  the 
\ thin  white  horsehair  braid  so  popular 
i a few  years  ago.  I also  had  an  old 


hat  of  dark  blue  braid.  This  furn- 
ished sufficient  material  for  the  visor 
and  edge  of  a cap,  which  I planned  to 
make  like  the  stiff  straw  caps  hoys 
used  to  wear  and  which  are  still  worn 
by  street  car  men  in  some  cities.  It 
was  easily  sewed.  Then  I sewed  the 
white  braid  into  a sort  of  cone,  measur- 
ing the  same  as  the  edge  of  the  blue 
band — just  large  enough  to  fit  my  head 
and  come  pretty  well  down  over  my 
hair,  in  the  prevailing  style.  This 
was  sewed  to  the  blue  hand  at  the 
lower  edge,  so  as  to  give  the  effect  of 
a cap  with  a blue  braid  band  turned 
up  over  a white  crown;  then  the  upper 
edge  of  the  crown  was  gathered  and 
turned  over  on  one  side — as  a boy’s 
stocking-cap  turns  over.  It  was  caught 
down  to  the  side  by  a rosette  of  the 
white  braid;  then  the  cap  was  lined 
with  silk,  and  an  automobile  veil 
twisted  about  it.  The  veil  is  so  long 
that  it  is  crossed  at  the  back,  then 
brought  around  and  tied  under  the 
chin,  forming  a good  protection  for  the 
neck.  The  cap  fits  closely  and  stays 
in  place  well,  but  is  secured  by  a hat 
pin,  just  as  an  extra  precaution.  It  is 
becoming  and  looks  just  right  for  the 
automobile.  It  can  never  be  out  of 
style,  because  it  has  never  been  in 
style;  but  everyone  who  has  seen  it 
admires  it.  Anyone,  with  the  least  bit 
of  ingenuity,  can  make  such  a cap  for 
herself,  even  if  she  is  obliged  to  use 
different  materials.  I have  a friend 
who  has  made  herself  a cap  to  match 
her  automobile  coat  of  linen.  Both  cap 
and  coat  are  trimmed  with  black  and 
are  very  stylish  looking. 

A long  coat  of  some  kind  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  automobiling  to 
keep  the  dust  and  dirt  from  the  cloth- 
ing. One  can  then  wear  a very  thin 
gown  under  it,  in  hot  weather,  and 
still  not  be  uncomfortably  warm. 
Linen  coats  seem  to  he  most  in  favor 
for  summer  wear.  At  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  these  coats  of  an  excellent 
quality  of  linen  can  be  purchased  at 
reduced  prices,  and  are  then  really 
economical;  but  if  one  is  not  in  a large 
town  frequently  one  should  have  a 
friend  who  does  live  there  to  watch 
tor  bargains.  For  my  part  I always 
prefer  to  have  my  coats  made  to  fit 
me.  I can  get  them  more  cheaply,  in 
that  way  and  I think  they  look  well 
for  a longer  time.  I always  shrink  my 
material  before  making  it  and  then  it 
doesn’t  get  out  of  shape  when  soaked, 
as  the  coats  do  that  are  bought  ready 
made. 

While  linen  is  nice,  because  it  is 
cool,  it  is  not  absolutely  essential.  One 
can  find  very  pretty  and  good  ma- 
terials among  the  cheaper  things.  An 
excellent  automobile  coat  may  be 
made  of  shrunk  muslin,  which  may  he 
found  in  many  good  shades  now  and 
which  is  sold  for  15  cents  a yard.  It 
wears  well,  keeps  its  shape  better 
than  linen  and  does  not  muss  as 
easily.  I know,  from  experience,  that 
this  goods  is  to  be  recommended  for 
a coat  that  is  destined  to  receive  hard 
wear.  Automobile  coats  are  hound  to 
get  soiled  or  torn  beyond  repair  long 
before  one  expects  them  to  and  when 
one  has  put  a lot  of  money  into  them 
it  is  discouraging  to  be  obliged  to  get 
another  very  soon;  but  when  they  are 
made  of  shrunk  muslin  one  can  he 
philosophical  over  their  loss!  And 
then  one  can  afford  more  than  one 
coat  and  so  have  something  fresh  foi 
state  occasions. 

Another  good  material  for  the  auto- 
mobile coat  is  mohair.  It  may  be  ob- 
tained in  all  required  colors  and  a 
fairly  good  quality  can  he  had  for 
25  cents  a yard.  It  is  rather  difficult 
to  make  but  it  wears  well  and  sheds 
dust  splendidly.  It  also  makes  up 
well  in  automobile  caps.  There  is  a 
black  and  white  check  cotton-and-wool 
material  called  Jamestown  cloth  that 
is  one  of  the  finest  for  dust  coats.  It 
washes  well,  does  not  wrinkle  badly 
and  looks  like  all-wool.  It  costs  50 
cents  a yard.  It  may  he  made  up 
without  lining  for  very  warm  weather; 
but  with  a good  mercerized  cotton  lin- 
ing it  will  be  found  warm  enough  for 
all  cool  days  in  spring,  summer  and 
early  fall  and  it  makes  a coat  to  be 
proud  of,  it  looks  so  well. 

The  storm  serges  should  he  taken 
taken  into  consideration  when  buying 


White  Lead  on  the  Farm 

For  Houses 


Paint  your  house  when  it  needs 
it  and  use  the  best  paint— that 
is  the  whole  story  of  paint  econ 
omy.  The  longer  you  put 
off  painting  the  more  paint 
will  be  required.  Paint 
made  of 


“Dutch  Boy  Painter” 

Pure  White  Lead 


and  pure  linseed  oil  is  the 
most  economical  paint  in 
the  world  because  it  is  the 
most  durable.  It  holds  to 
the  wood  like  a nail  and 
protects  the  surface  per- 
fectly against  the  attacks 
of  the  weather. 


Our  Free  Painting  Helps 

We  will  send  you  free  on  request 
color  schemes  and  miscellaneous  paint- 
ing instructions  that  you  will  find  of 
real  practical  value.  Ask  for  Helps  650 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO. 

Now  York  Cleveland  Chicago  6t  Louie 
Boston  Buffalo  Cincinnati  San  Francisco 
(John  T.  Lewie  & Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  & Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


‘/jMoreWaterKitS 


“American”  Centrifugal  Pump 


than  by  others  because  the  impeller 
is  accurately  machined  to  the  casing, 
preventing  any  sudden 
change  in  direction  , 
of  the  water.  Not  | 
an  ounce  oi  power  ’ 
is  wasted.  Every 
“American”  Cen- 
trifugal absolutely 
guaranteed. 

Write  tor  new 
catalog . 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

Office  and  Works,  Aurora,  111. 

FiritN&lional  Bank  Building,  CHICAGO 

Joplin.  Mo.,  office:  115  West  Fifth  St. 

Kansas  City.  Mo.,  office:  301  Scarrltt  Bldg. 


WELL 

MACHINERY 


GUS  PECH  FOUNDRY  AND 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  the 
Celebrated 

MONITOR  WELL 
AUGERS  AND 
DRILLS 


Write  for  Price*  i 
and  Illustrated  1 
Catalogue 


Le  Mars,  Iowa 

U.  S.  A. 

1100  Clark  Street 
Branch  House 
REGINA.  SASK. 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 
WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’  Book 
with  catalog  of  Keystone 
Drills,  tells  how.  Many 
sizes;  traction  and  port- 
able. Easy  terms.  These 
machines  make  good  any- 
where. 

Keystone  Well  Work* 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


K CHAMPION  DIGGERS 


Get  all  the  Potatoes 

Out  of  the  ground 
in  perfect  condi- 
; tion.  Our  Two- 
Horse  Elevator 
Digger  saves 
_ time  in  your  har- 

vesting. and  saves  money  on  y°u™'™cr0D 
We  invite  comparison  with  any  otners. 

Free  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue 

giving  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  of  our  full 
line  of  Planters.  Sprayers.  Diggers,  etc.,  on 
request.  Write  today. 

CHAMPION' POTATO  MACHINERY  CO- 

191  Chicago  Art.,  Hammond.  1^; 


r Works  $078 

l0Ru Ol' 


Water y 

FOR 

Country  Home* 

Sold  Direct  at  Manufac 
turer’s  Price* 

Also  Full  Line  of 

PLUMBINGG00D 

Pomps,  Windmills*  Et< 

Send  «orOursV.U..b,eBoo 

Mo.  W.&S.  Supply  C( 

6th  St.;  St.  Joseph.*” 


SSsiiATc  SALESMEN 


wanted  in  every  county  of  la.,  -^nc^W-’  Vfc-  *°  ^ 
Mo.,  Neb..  Ohio.  Okln..  Pa.,  Va.  ana 


la..  Pa.,  va.  ana  »»• 

sell  Stark ' Trees  and  commercial  °^'jjriJ,bi'denrepu- 
eral  commission;  85r*®*r  '^rfies  greatest  assort- 

sr-  ’M?'  sS/fetM  outm  free. 
Write  Quick  for  territory.  _ Mi.enliri 

STARK  BROS.,  Box  85,  Louisiana,  Missou 
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the  automobile  coat— I mean  the  real 
storm  serge  that  actually  does  shed 
water.  It  sheds  dust,  also,  and  mud 
spots  ma>  be  washed  off  without  in- 
juring its  appearance.  But  it  is  not 
cheap  and  there  are  many  farmer 
folks  who  will  hardly  feel  like  afford- 
ing it. 

If  one  can  afford  a silk-rubber  coat 
it  should  certainly  become  a part  of 
the  automobile  wardrobe,  for  it  will 
shed  dust  as  well  as  rain;  it  breaks 
the  wind  and  looks  like  silk.  But  it  is 
never  a really  good  investment  for  one 
who  must  count  her  pennies.  A good 
wrap  of  this  material  costs  about  $25 
and  even  the  best  quality  doesn’t  wear 
long,  while  it  requires  the  best  of 
care.  It  should  never  be  hung  very 
close  to  the  stove,  or  even  close  to  hot 
water  pipes.  When  it  is  wet  it  should 
be  spread  out  so  as  to  be  as  free  from 
wrinkles  as  possible  and  carefully 
wiped  with  a dry  cloth  to  keep  it 
from  becoming  stiffened.  And  even 
with  the  best  of  care  the  rubber  will 
lose  its  life  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years  and  the  coat  will  have  lost 
its  usefulness.  But  it  is  nice  to  have 
while  it  lasts! 

For  cold  weather  I do  not  know  of 
anything  better  than  a long,  loose  coat 
made  of  steamer  rug  material.  Such 
a coat  wears  well,  it  is  very  warm 
and  it  does  not  show  dirt  as  do  the 
coats  made  of  ordinary  coat  cloths. 

An  automobile  coat  should  be  made 
quite  plainly  and  roomy  enough  to  be 
comfortable.  It  should  have  at  least 
three  pockets.  The  breast  pocket  for 
the  handkerchief  should  not  be  fas- 
tened at  the  top,  but  all  the  others 
should  be  buttoned  closely.  I also 
like  straps  on  the  under  side  of  the 
coat,  just  above  the  hem,  into  which 
I can  slip  my  feet  when  necessary  and 
thus  hold  the  coat  down  when  a strong 


How  Much  Will  You 
Take  For  Your  Health? 


$100? — $500? — No — you'd  think 
I was  crazy  if  X asked  you  to 
give  it  up  for  any  money.  Yet 
thousands  of  farmers  are  throw- 
ing away  their  health  every  day. 
You  know  that  wet,  chilled  feet 
are  absolutely  dangerous.  They 

are  the  cause  of  90 % of  all  dis- 

N.  m.  Kothsteln  eases.  You  know  that  sooner 
The  Steel  Shoe  or  later  they  are  bound  to  get  you 
too— and  once  the  results  have 
sot  you  they  don’t  let  go.  Why 
not  play  safe  by  learning  about  Ruthstein’s 

Steel  Shoes 

before  you  buy  your  working  shoes. 

I absolutely  guarantee  that  they  are  damp 
proof  and  the  special  insoles  are  practically 
cold  proof.  They  are  also  lighter  and  easier 
on  the  feet  than  any  other  shoe  you  can 
buy,  and  one  pair  will  outwear  from  three 
to  six  ordinary  pair. 

Of  course,  there’s  too  little  profit 
In  shoss  that  wear  2 years  for  deal- 
ers to  keep  them— so  they  knock 
ray  Steel  Shoes.  But  over  500,000 
satisfied  farmers  have  already 
bought  after  seeing  and  trying 
the  shoes  themselves.  Let  me 
send  you  my  free  book  telling 
.all  about  how  to  take  care  of 
your  feet,  including  a full  de- 
scription of  my  famous  Steel 
Shoes.''  Write  for  it  today. 

RUTHSTEIN 

THE  STEEL  SHOE  BIAS 
1107th  St.,  Racine,  Wls. 


Cheap  as  Wood. 
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Pence.  Sell  direct 

* TaiwTr.7rla  0e  is  Free.  Write  for  it  today. 
-TO-DATE  MT6.  CO.  975 10th  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


wind  is  blowing.  Try  that  convenience, 
if  it  is  new  to  you.  You’ll  thank  me 
for  the  suggestion. 

It  really  pays  to  be  properly  dressed 
for  the  occasion,  no  matter  what  the 
occasion  may  be,  and  automobiling  is 
no  exception  to  this  rule.  And  it.  is 
with  this,  as  everything  else,  large 
sums  of  money  are  not  needed,  if  one 
has  good  taste,  ingenuity  and  common 
sense.  RUTH  MOTHERBY. 

■s|i  ■aj*. 

Hygienic  Care  of  the  Mouth. 

In  the  morning  on  waking,  the 
mouth  of  the  healthiest  person  is  any- 
thing but  wholesome  as  warmth  and 
moisture  favor  the  decay  of  food  par- 
ticles, for  which  reason  hygienic  care 
of  the  mouth  should  be  part  of  the 
morning  toilet.  A good  mouth  wash 
should  always  be  used  before  cleaning 
the  teeth.  The  teeth  should  be  washed 
carefully  after  each  meal,  and  if  con- 
venient after  eating  fruit  of  a strong 
acid  nature,  since  acids  will  spoil  the 
enamel  of  the  teeth. 

Never  use  a brush  in  which  the 
bristles  are  harsh,  as  this  will  cause 
the  gums  to  recede  from  the  teeth. 
Keep  the  brushes  clean  by  frequent 
washing.  Always  place  the  brushes 
with  the  bristles  down  so  the  water 
can  drain  off.  When  they  are  allowed 
to  remain  soaking  wet  the  bristles 
soon  begin  to  fall  out  and  when  these 
remain  in  the  mouth  or  are  swallowed 
they  are  injurious  to  health. 

You  can  make  tooth  powders  and 
mouth  washes  at  home  and  at  much 
less  expense  than  you  can  buy  them, 
and  then  you  know  they  are  pure  and 
perfectly  safe  to  use.  An  excellent 
tooth  powder  is  made  of  two  parts  of 
precipitated  chalk,  one  part  of  pul- 
verized castile  soap  and  one  part  of 
powdered  boric.  This  must  be  mixed 
and  sifted  until  it  is  as  fine  as  it  can 
be  made. 

When  the  gums  are  sore  use  a heal- 
ing mouth  wash  which  is  made  of  the 
powdered  boric  and  spirits  of  cam- 
phor. To  one  pint  of  boiling  water 
add  one  ounce  of  the  powder  and  be- 
fore it  is  entirely  cold  add  a half- 
teaspoonful of  the  camphor  and  then 
bottle.  Use  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls 
to  as  much  warm  water.  A boric  solu- 
tion is  one  of  the  best  mouth  washes 
and  this  is  prepared  by  adding  one 
heaping  tablespoonful  of  the  powder  to 
one  quart  of  warm  water.  This  must 
be  shaken  occasionally  until  all  the 
powder  is  dissolved.  This  solution  is 
fine  for  keeping  infants’  mouths  in  a 
healthy  condition  and  should  be  used 
two  or  three  times  daily.  A small 
piece  of  fresh  clean  linen  should  be 
used  and  burned  each  time  the  mouth 
is  washed.  When  this  solution  is 
used  as  a mouth  wash  it  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  preventing  thrush,  a 
disease  of  the  mouth  common  to  deli- 
cate children.  A.  M.  H. 

Time  to  Care  for  Peach  Orchards. 

From  nearly  every  section  of  the 
country  where  peaches  are  extensively 
grown  come  reports  to  the  effect  that 
thousands  of  peach  trees  are  being  cut 
down.  In  some  places  the  crop  is  too 
uncertain;  in  other  sections  where 
good  crops  are  grown  prices  have 
ruled  low,  so  that  there  is  a general 
lack  of  interest  just  now  in  growing 
peaches.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  now  is  a mighty  good  time  to 
care  for  a peach  orchard,  in  sections 
where  crops  are  reasonably  sure.  Just 
when  other  persons  are  cutting  down 
trees  is  a good  time  for  shrewd  grow- 
ers to  give  their  trees  the  best  of  care, 
provided  the  orchards  are  properly 
planted. 

The  growing  of  peaches  is  an  un- 
certain business,  it  is  true.  Sometimes 
the  growers  make  lots  of  money  and 
in  other  seasons  they  lose  everything. 
But  -where  orchards  are  properly 
located,  and  consist  of  right  varieties, 
it  seems  to  us  they  should  be  given 
proper  care  on  account  of  the  condi- 
tions referred  to.  Peaches  are  in  de- 
mand this  season  and  likely  will  be  for 
several  years  to  come,  if  as  many  trees 
have  been  cut  down  as  has  been 
reported. 

■Sj£  ^ 

Renew  your  subscription  today. 


You  May 

Earn$500 
in  Gold 

By  Exhibiting 
Your  Apples 


at  the 


American  Land  & Irrigation  Exposition 
New  York,  November  3=12, 1911 


Write  quickly  fur  circular  explaining  about  it  and  telling  of 
many  other  prizes  for  displays  of  farm  products  and  your  oppor- 
tunity to  get  160  acres  of  Montana  land  to  be  awarded  by  popular 
allotment  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway.  Address 


A.  M.  CLELAND  or  L.  J.  BRICKER 

Gen’l  Passenger  Agt.  Gen’l  Immigration  Agt. 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 

ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA 

( Mention  The  Fruit-Grower  and  receive  Souvenir  Apple  Booklet) 


THE  NEW 

California 

The  eyes  of  fruit  growers  are  turned  to  Pecos  Valley  Irrigated 
Lands;  getting  in  ahead  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  and  Orient  Railway. 

The  fame  of  the  Pecos  Valley,  Texas,  under  the  Imperial  Reservoir, 
is  rapidly  rivaling  the  older  districts  of  California  and  Colorado. 

Yet  this  irrigated  land,  where  peaches,  pears  and  grapes  have  yielded 
$500.00  an  acre  profit,  can  now  be  bought  at  development  prices. 

Lack  of  transportation  alone  has  kept  this  wonderful  district  from 
the  prosperity  it  should  enjoy. 

Today  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  and  Orient  Railway  is  pushing 
its  way  through  the  Pecos  Valley.  The  greatest  railroad  project  now 
under  construction  in  the  United  States,  the  Orient  will  afford  an  outlet 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  link  the  Southwest  with  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Rails  are  now  being  laid  into  the  Lower  Pecos  Valley. 

Getting  in  before  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive  means  a tremendous 
profit  to  the  buyer  of  Pecos  Trust  Lands.  For  this  land  is  now  selling 
at  Development  Prices. 

Investigate  the  facts  as  to  this  District.  Consider  the  rapidly 
increasing  population  of  experienced  fruit  growers.  Consider  the  proven 
fertility  of  the  soil,  the  abundance  of  water  insured  by  the  $400,000  Irriga- 
tion System,  the  perfect  climate,  the  actual  records  of  success  of  Pecos 
Fruit  Growers. 

Pecos  Valley  products  won  22  first  prizes  at  the  El  Paso  Pair  and 
beat  the  world  at  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair.  Peaches  yield  up  to  $1,000 
per  acre.  Canteloupes  $300  to  $500  per  acre.  Grapes  rival  the  best 
California  varieties.  And  at  the  same  time  alfalfa,  the  money  making 
crop  while  your  fruit  is  maturing,  will  pay  up  to  $125.00  per  acre. 

Under  the  patronage  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  and  Orient  Railway 
this  District  offers  fruit  growers  the  greatest  opportunity  of  the  time. 
To  buy  such  land  at  a fraction  of  its  real  worth  means  a firtune  to 
shrewd  farmers.  Write  today  for  complete  reports,  crop  bulletins, 
descriptive  literature  and  the  endorsements  of  the  World’s  Greatest  Fruit 
Authorities. 

Secure  your  allotment  before  the  tide  of  settlement  sweeps  over  the 
choicest  sections  of  this  great  fruit  country,  before  prices  advance  to 
the  Colorado  and  California  levels.  Write  now. 

F.  A.  HORNBECK,  Land  Commissioner 

Kansas  City,  Mexico  and  Orient  Railway,  116  Baltimore  Avenue, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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They  Grow  Good  Fruit. 

The  interest  in  improved  fruit 
growing  in  the  States  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  has  been  increasing  with  sur- 
prising rapidity.  But  of  these  Eastern 
States,  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  are  making  the  greatest 
strides.  Indeed  one  hears  almost  as 
much  apple  talk  in  the  cities  of 
Waynesboro,  Martinsburg  or  Crozet  as 
in  North  Yakima,  Payette  or  Grand 
Junction. 

To  most  people  Waynesboro  is  a 
Southern  city,  yet  it  is  at  about  the 
same  latitude  as  Pueblo,  Col.,  or  San 
Francisco.  It  is  131  miles  south  of 
Washington,  D.  C„  and  126  miles 
northwest  of  Richmond,  Va.,  on  the 
south  fork  of  the  Shenandoah  river 
and  at  an  altitude  of  1,400  feet. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Waynes- 
boro there  are  some  thirty  or  more 
commercial  apple  orchards  that  are 
being  handled  in  thoroughly  up-to-date 
fashion.  They  are  being  cultivated, 
sprayed  and  pruned  in  the  best  of 
fashion  and  during  the  past  couple  of 
years  a great  amount  of  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  packing  of  apples 
in  boxes. 

There  are  boundless  advantages  in 
these  progressive  fruit  sections  of  the 
Virginias.  The  nearness  to  the  great 
markets  means  a great  saving  in 
freight  bills.  The  low  price  of  land 


Michigan  Fruit  Spurs. 


The  Michigan  State  Horticultural 
Society  held  its  summer  meeting 
August  1 at  the  fruit  and  flower  farm 
of  Henry  Smith,  near  Grand  Rapids, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Grand  River 
Valley  Horticultural  Society,  and  the 
gathering  was  well  attended.  Early 
in  the  morning  the  delegates  met  at 
the  city  market,  which,  it  is  claimed, 
is  the  largest  wholesale  produce  mar- 
ket in  the  country,  and  local  growers 
were  complimented  highly  on  the 
manner  of  conducting  same  and  on 
the  high  prices  prevailing.  A number 
of  the  leading  fruit  farms  in  the  vi-  j 
cinity  of  Grand  Rapids  were  visited  in  j 
automobiles  and  after  eating  a picnic  I 
dinner  at  the  Smith  farm  there  was  a 
short  program  of  outdoor  talks,  the 
speakers  from  outside  including  A.  G. 
Hammar  and  L.  A.  Hawkins  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
Professors  Eustace  and  Pettit  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

The  Ionia  County  Horticultural 
Society  has  changed  the  time  of  its 
regular  meetings  to  the  first  Thursday 
of  each  month  and  the  next  meeting 
will  be  on  September  7 at  the  Ionia 
fair  grounds. 


A THRIFTY  YOUNG  TREE. 


makes  it  possible  to  get  started  easily. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  rainfall  as 
well  as  spring  and  river  water.  The 
soil  is  exactly  suited  to  fruit  growing 
and  it  all  has  every  indication  of  being 
an  exceptionally  fine  fruit  country. 

These  States,  and  especially  the  sec- 
tion tributary  to  vYaynesboro,  Va., 
have  a very  heavy  apple  crop  and  one 
that  gives  promise  of  being  of  almost 
absolute  perfection,  owing  to  the 
adoption  of  spraying  and  cultural 
methods  as  practiced  by  the  great  fruit 
districts  in  the  Northwest.  In  fact 
the  optimism  which  prevails  in  this 
particular  district  reflects  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Northwest  and  is  no 
doubt  due  largely  to  the  examples 
which  have  been  set  by  some  Montana 
fruit  men  who  have  located  in  the 
Waynesboro  section. 


ABUNDANT  CROPS 


Each  and  Every  Year  Make 

NORTHWEST  ARKANSAS 


a land  of  contentment.  Corn.  40  to  70  bushels.  Wheat, 
20  to  30.  Oats,  30  to  70.  Hay.  two  crops.  Strawber- 
ries $150  per  acre.  Teaches.  $250.  Apple  trees  break- 
ing down.  Good  market  for  all.  Finest  water  and  cli- 
mate. Tracts  of  from  5 to  1,000  acres,  near  Springdale 


WASHINGTON  AND  BENTON  COUNTIES 


Come  down  now,  see  the  corn  in  the  fields  and  fruit 
on  the  trees.  Judge  for  yourself. 

PRICES  $10  to  $100  PER  ACRE 


No  other  district  so  cheap  and  so  productive.  No 
tiadcs.  Lands  increasing  in  value  fast.  Buy  now. 
Homcseeker  iat.es  Sept.  5th  and  10th.  Go  along.  Il- 
lustrated literature  and  list  free.  Up  to  date  map,  lot, 
postpaid.  Write  today 


THE  LAND  OF  IRRIGATION 


Colorado,  Utah  and 
New  Mexico 


“THE  CREAM  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES” 


A Market  for  Everything  You  Raise  at  Your  Door 


THE  DENVER  & RIO 
GRANDE  RAILROAD 


“THE  SCENIC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD” 


With  its  many  Branches,  penetrates  the  Richest  AG R .C U LTU R A L H 0 RT iC^TURA'.  MINING  a(ld 
MANUFACTURING  DISTRICTS  of  COLORADO.  UTAH  and  NEW  MEXICO 


Sriarme!Ptrd\unngfn  Valleys,  and  the  Uintah  Basin  m 
Utah,  are  all  located  on  the  Rio  Grande  System. 


SPECIAL  RATES  TO  THE  HOMESEEKER  AND  SETTLER 

OlECiAD  ns  tn  ‘Rates.  Train  Serv- 


For  Illustrated  Pamphlets  regarding  The  Landof  Irrigation  and  information  as  to  Bates.  Train  Serv- 
Ice,  etc.,  address 


ice,  etc.,  uuutcM 

FRANK  A.  WADLEIGH,  General  Passenger  Agent 

DENVER,  COLORADO 


LOTT  “The  Land  Man” 

310  Finance  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


NURSERYMEN’S 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

PLATES 


An  experience  of  over  30  years  and  our 
unoqualed  facilities  have  made  our 
plates  leaders.  They  are  used  by  the 
loading  nurserymen  and  agents  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  A trlal 
will  convince  you  of  their  superiority. 
Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

M.  BRUNSWICK  & COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  - - NEW  YORK. 


Some  good  stiles  of  fruit  crops  are 
being  made.  Several  sales  of  peach 
orchards  in  the  Benton  Harbor-St.  Joe 
district  are  reported  at  $1.10  to  $1.2r\ 
and  in  Oceana  county  at  $1  and  $1.25 
per  bushel.  The  100-acre  apple  orchard 
of  Charles  Scudder  of  Augusta,  Cal- 
houn county,  has  been  purchased  by 
a Chicago  concern  for  $4,000,  the 
buyer  to  do  his  own  picking  and  pack- 
ing. The  14-acre  peach  orchard  of 
John  McKinley  of  Ashland  township, 
Newaygo  county,  largely  Elbertas  and 
Crawfords,  has  been  sold  to  Muskogee 
parties  for  $4,000. 

H.  W.  Marsh  of  Manistee  is  trying 
the  Western  plan  of  packing  apples 
for  shipment  in  bushel  boxes.  Each 
apple  is  wrapped  and  the  fruit  is 
graded  as  choice,  fancy  and  extra 
fancy.  Aside  from  his  own  orchards, 
Mr.  Marsh  has  secured  five-year 
leases  of  a number  of  orchards  in 
that  section  and  will  carefully  spray 
and  prune  the  trees  to  get  best  results. 

Reports  from  peach  growing  sec- 
tions, particularly  in  southwestern 
Michigan,  indicate  that  the  orchards 
which  came  through  the  big  freeze 
of  1906,  are  again  in  a had  way  and 
must  soon  die.  After  a hard  struggle 
for  life  following  the  freeze,  with 
scanty  crops,  at  last  a big  ciop  has 
been  produced  and  this  drain  on  their 
vitality,  in  combination  with  the  ex 
ceptionally  dry,  hot  summer,  has  ap 
parently  been  the  “last  straw.”  No 
disease  is  apparent  but  the  trees  have 
wilted  and  dying  foliage  and  shrunken 
fruit,  and  many  of  them  have  been 
cut  down.  Growers  who  were  cleaned 
up  quickly  by  the  cold  weather  were 
the  more  fortunate  as  events  have 
proved,  for  their  new  and  healthy 
young  trees  are  now  coming  into 
bearing. 

Government  engineers  are  making 
a careful  survey  of  Lake  Michigan 
with  special  reference  to  water  cur- 
rents and  their  effect  on  climatic  con- 
ditions throughout  the  fruit  belt  of 
Michigan.  This  data  is  being  secured 
on  the  strength  of  the  many  objections 
of  fruit  growers  to  the  proposed  lakes- 
to-the-gulf  waterway,  which,  when 
completed  will  cause  the  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan  to  flow  southward, 
bringing  down  the  cold  currents  from 
the  north.  It  is  feared  that  this  de- 
flection of  the  warm  currents  will  re- 
sult in  great  damage  to  the  fruit 
industry  of  the  state. 

The  Western  Michigan  Develop- 
ment Bureau  is  gathering  fruit  and 
other  products  for  display  this  fall  at 
the  leading  State  fairs  and  at  the 
Michigan  land  and  apple  show,  held 
at  Grand'  Rapids.  The  exhibition  of 
apples  will  be  especially  attractive. 

The  upper  peninsula  will  have  an 
exhibit  for  the  first  time  this  fall  at 
the  Chicago  land  show.  One  of  the 
features  in  connection  with  this  show 
will  be  the  giving  away  of  a 40-acre 
farm,  one  of  the  best  north  of  the 
straits. 

The  newly  organized  Jackson  County 


When  Buying  Your  Ticket 


See  that  it  is  routed  via  The 


Colorado  Midland 


Special  Homeseekers’  Rates  to 
Grand  Valley  Points  in  Colorado 


Pullman  Sleepers  and  Dining  Cars  on  all  Trains. 
Write  for  rates  and  “Soil  and  Products”  booklet. 


C.  H.  Speers,  Gen’!  Pass’r  Agt.,  Denver,  Colorado 


$10  Fruit  and  Stock  Lands  $10 


We  have  20,000_ acres  of  land  in  C^er^County,  Ma^Cheapest  and  best 


\\  o nave  zu,uou  au  1 — 

produtM^^wMch  ^l^ingnrapldly °at  on~Willow .Springs- 

p.rondin  Division  of  Frisco  railroad,  tfnly  1 S 4m  lies  s 


in  the  reach  of  all  who  will  investigate.  HO  n jnovv. 


Ill  L11C7  vy-  — 

Carter  County  Land  & Fruit  Co.,  Montay,  Carter  County,  Mo. 


Fruit  Growers’  Association  met  August 
1 at  the  home  of  Frank  Dilla,  Jackson, 
the  feature  of  the  day  being  the  talks 
and  object  lessons  given  by  David 
Woodward,  the  successful  grower  of 
Clinton,  on  pruning,  spraying,  grafting, 
packing  and  marketing  of  fruits. 

Apple  growers  in  the  vicinity  of  Al- 
bion, Calhount  county,  have  formed 
the  Albion  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
and  will  work  especially  along  the 
line  of  better  marketing  methods. 

The  fruit  association  of  Berrien, 
Van  Buren  and  Allegan  counties  will 
publish  a booklet  setting  forth  the 
advantages  of  that  section  and  exten- 
sive exhibits  of  fruit  will  he  made  at 
the  leading  fairs  this  fall. 

ALMOND  GRIFFEN. 

The  trees,  ah  me!  They  moan  and 
sigh  and  toss  their  limns  toward  the 
sky,  as  one  who  with  some  great  pain 
grapples!  And  yet  methinks,  that 
even  I would  toss  some,  too,  and 
moan  and  sigh,  and  maybe  die,  if 
chanced  that  I were  full  as  they  of 
hard,  green  apples. — Exchange. 


I Cured  My  Ruptur 


I Will  Show  You  How  T 
Cure  Yours  FREE! 


I was  helpless  and  bed-ridden  for  years  fron 
double  rupture.  No  truss  could  bold,  nocr 
said  I would  die  if  not  operated  on.  1 fooled  in 
all  and  cured  myself  by  a simple  discovery.  1 
send  the  cure  free  by  mail  if  you  write  for  it. 
cured  me  and  has  since  cured  thousands.  R * 
cure  you. 


Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  to  me  tod 


Free  Rupture-Cure  Coupon 


CAPT.  W.  A.  COLUNGS, 

Box  28  Watertown,  N.  T, 

Dear  Sir: -Please  send  me  free  of  allcostyoui 
New  Discovery  for  the  Cure  of  Bupture 


Name... 

Address. 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Growe 


Virgin  soil  in  Manistee  County  near  Lake  Mi^ 
iVan  high  elevation:  air  drainage;  good  roadsana 

l“er  V 

°U,aEr:  MERRITT,  MANISTEE,  MICHIGAN 


A record  price  for  peaches  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  obtained  by  the 
firm  of  John  Nix  & Co.  of  New  YTork  

sour?6  O if  ^ this  car  they  realized  a {JoiieSt  MSHOf  WOIHHnWSIltC 
price  of  $4.25  per  carrier  for  half  ’ 

of  the  car  and  $4.12 1-2  for  the 
balance. 


in  every  town  to- represent finish  good' referent 
Experience  unnecessary.  Must 

Easy,  pleasant  work.  irn“lt“K,|| Hina,  Boston.  Mt 

McLean.  Black  & Co.,  901  Doty  Bu.iaing, 


Earn  One  of  These  Premiums 


We  list  herewith  a number  of  high  grade  premiums  which  may  be  secured  absolutely 
free  by  the  Fruit-Grower  readers.  Show  a copy  of  the  paper  to  your  friends  and  neighbors 
and  you  will  be  able  to  secure  enough  new  subscriptions  to  earn  one  or  more  of  these  pre- 
miums. These  premium  offers  hold  good  in  the  U.  S.  only.  Read  the  terms  in  connection  with  each  offer. 


THIS  VACUUM  BOTTLE  FREE 

WILL  KEEP  ITS  CONTENTS  EITHER  HOT  OR  COLD  FOR 
FORTY-EIGHT  HOURS 

Heretofore  Vacuum  bottles  have  been  a great  luxury,  the 
pint  size  retailing  at  about  $4.00.  We  have  arranged,  however, 
to  send  a strictly  first-class  Vacuum  bottle,  pint  size,  free  to 
readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  who  will  do  a little  work  for  us 
among  their  friends. 

The  Vacuum  bottle  is  a household  necessity.  This  one  is 
guaranteed  to  keep  water  either  hot  or  cold  for  from  24  to  48 
hours.  This  bottle  is  made  of  a white  composition  metal  which 
will  never  rust  or  tarnish.  It  looks  like  dull  silver  and  while  not 
finished  as  handsomely  as  the  higher  priced  bottles,  it  will  keep 
its  contents  just  as  well  as  any  of  them.  Just  think  of  filling 
this  bottle  with  either  cold  water  or  milk  or  hot  coffee  and  hav- 
ing the  contents  at  the  end  of  48  hours,  just  as  cold  or  hot  as 
when  put  into  the  bottle. 

This  bottle  will  be  mailed  postpaid  to  any  address  in  the 
United  States  for  $1.50. 

Or  it  will  he  sent  free,  postpaid,  to  anyone  sending  in  three 
new  subscribers  to  The  Fruit-Grower  with  remittance  of  $3.00. 

The  Fruit-Grower  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


THE  FARM  LIBRARY 

There  was  a time  when  the  “Book  Farmer”  was  looked  upon  with  scorn. 
Today,  every  farmer  who  is  making  progress  has  a good  library  of  agricultural 
books  which  he  uses  freely.  Good  books  contain  the  record  of  the  best  ways  of 
handling  all  problems  and  are  a wonderful  help,  rather  than  a hindrance. 

The  following  list  is  selected  as  being  of  the  most  interest  and  service  to  the 
fruit  grower  and  general  farmer.  Every  book  in  this  list  is  a standard  of  au- 
thority. They  are  each  written  for  the  practical  farmer  and  the  student  of  agri- 


culture. Any  book  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  at  the  price  quoted. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  ORCH ARDIST 

Principles  of  Fruit  Growing.  Bailey $1.50 

Pruning  Book.  Bailey 1.50 

Nursery  Book.  Bailey 1 1.50 

Fruit  Growing  in  Arid  Regions.  Paddock-Whipple  1.50 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas 2.50 

American  Horticultural  Manual,  2 Vols.  Budd  and  Hansen 3.00 

Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia.  Bealby 1.50 

Popular  Fruit  Growing.  Greene l.oo 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard 1.00 

American  Apple  Orchard.  Waugh 1.00 

Fruit  Harvesting,  Storing  and  Marketing.  Waugh 1.00 

Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden.  Powell 1.10 

BOOKS  ON  THE  SOIL  AND  GENERAL  FARMING 

Meadows  and  Pastures.  Wing ' $1.50 

The  Story  of  the  Soil.  Hopkins 1.50 

How  to  Choose  a Farm.  Hunt 1.75 

Soils.  Hillgard  . . , 4.00 

The  Soil.  King  1.50 

The  Fertility  of  the  Land.  Roberts 1.50 

Irrigation  Institutions.  Mead 1.25 

Irrigation  and  Drainage.  King 1.50 

Soils  and  Fertilizers.  Snyder 1.25 

Principles  of  Soil  Management.  Lyon-Fippin 1.75 

Dry  Farming.  Widtsoe 1.50 

BOOKS  ON  PLANT  DISEASES 

Diseases  of  Economic  Plants.  Stephens 

Bacteria  in  Relation  to  Country  Life.  Lipmani. $1.50 

Fungous  Diseases  of  Plants.  Duggar 2.50 

Text  Book  on  Entomology.  Packard  4.50 

BOOKS  ON  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTING 

Vines  and  How  to  Grow  Them.  McCullom $1.10 

Lawns  and  How  to  Make  Them.  Barron 1.10 

House  Plants.  Barnes 1.10 

The  Flower  Garden.  Bennett 1.10 

Chrysanthemums  and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Powell 1.10 

Garden  Planning.  Rogers  1.10 

BOOKS  ON  FARM  MACHINERY 

The  Farm  Mechanic.  Chase $ -75 

Home  Waterworks.  Lynde  75 

Electricity  on  the  Farm.  Conlee 75 

Self-Propelled  Vehicles.  Holman  2.00 

Audel’s  Gas  Engine  Manual 2.00 

Power  and  the  Plow.  Ellis  and  Rumley 1-50 


Select  any  book  you  want  and  send  in  your  order.  Many  other  books  on 
agricultural  subjects,  not  appearing  in  the  above  list,  can  be  furnished 
promptly  at  the  very  lowest  prices. 

HOW  TO  GET  THESE  BOOKS  FREE 

Books  priced  at  75c  to  $1.00  will  be  sent  free  on  receipt  of  remittance  of 
$2.00  for  two  NEW  subscribers  to  The  Fruit-Grower. 

Books  priced  at  $1.10  to  $1.50  sent  for  three  NEW  subscribers  and  $3.00. 
Books  priced  at  $1.75  to  $2.00  sent  for  four  NEW  subscribers  and  $4.00. 
You  may  secure  all  of  these  books  free  by  doing  a little  work  among  your 
friends.  We  will  send  books  to  the  value  of  $1.00  for  every  remittance  of  $2 
for  NEW  subscribers.  If  you  send  ten  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each,  with  remit- 
tance of  $10.00,  you  may  select  books  to  the  value  of  $5.00,  and  so  on. 

Book  Department  The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


KEEP  THE  FLOORS  CLEAN 


By  Using  a Grab  Foot  Scraper.  You  May  Secure  it  FREE. 


The  cut  herewith  shows  the  best 
thing  ever  invented  in  the  way  of  a 
foot  scraper.  Every  home  should 
be  equipped  with  one  or  more  of 
these  devices.  It  will  not  only 
scrape  the  dirt  from  the  soles  of 
the  shoes, but  the  brushes  will  clean 
the  edges  of  the  shoes  as  well.  We 
have  niade  arrangements 
we  will  send  one  of  these  foot 
scrapers  by  freight,  or  express, 
charges  collect,  to  any  address  in 
the  United  States  on  receipt  of 
remittance  of  two  dollars  for  two 
NEW  subscribers  to  The  Fruit- 

Grower.  This  scraper  weighs  2 l/2  pounds,  packed  for  shipment. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Every  Housewife 

Should  Have  a Yale 

Fruit  Press 

This  fruit  press  is  the  best  thing 
of  the  kind  on  the  market,  and  we 
are  offering  the  four-quart  size, 
which  sells  at  $4.00.  You  should 
have  one  of  these  presses  for  mak- 
ing jams,  jellies,  grape  juice,  cider, 
wine,  ices,  pressing  fruits  and  veg- 
etables, meats,  etc. 

It  is  so  simple  that  a child  may 
operate  it.  By  means  of  a crank 
handle  attachment,  you  can  easily 
place  contents  of  press  under  great 
pressure. 

This  size  weighs  20  pounds  pack- 
ed for  shipment  and  will  be  sent, 
freight  charges  collect,  to  any  ad- 
dress for  $4.00. 

GET  ONE  FREE 

Or  we  will  send  it  free,  freight 
charges  collect,  to  any  address  in 
the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  $6 
for  six  NEW  subscriptions  to  The 
Fruit-Grower. 

The  Fruit-Grower 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


You  Should  Have  This  Great  Book 

THE  NEW  CENSUS 


Physical,  Pictorial,  Descriptive 

By  E.  G.  RAVENSTEIN,  F.  R.  G.  S. 

W.  A.  TAYLOR,  M.  A.  and  F.  R.  G.  S. 
and  CHARLES  HIGGINS,  B.  A. 

200  Pages  printed  on  high-grade  paper,  bound 
In  extra  cloth,  handsomely  and  durably  bound; 
size  11x15  inches;  weight  V/z  pounds. 

THE  largest,  the  best,  the  most  complete,  authentic  CENSUS 
ATLAS  published,  covering  in  detail  every  state,  country  and 
territory.  The  maps  are  large,  printed  in  four  colors,  accurate, 
clear  and  pleasant  to  the  eye.  It  contains  all  valuable  matter,  found  in 
other  Atlases,  but  in  addition,  it  contains  the  most  vital  statistics  of  the 
world,  and  particularly  of  the  United  States,  as  taken  direct  from  the 
Government  Census  Report  just  completed  for  1910,  and  the  latest  For- 
eign Official  Reports.  Over  100  maps  and  diagrams  in  colors,  Flags  and 
Arms  of  all  Nations.  Comparative  sizes  of  Nations,  Military  forces  of 
the  world,  etc.  24  pages  of  1910  population  statistics — 100  beautiful  half- 
tone illustrations  pertaining  to  all  conditions  of  the  globe.  The  Statis- 
tical Department  is  replete  with  information,  all  questions  are  treated  at 
length.  ‘'Facts  About  the  World”  is  a unique  department,  and  gives  a 
chronological  outline  of  American  History  from  98&  to  1911 — 'nothing 
has  been  omitted,  it  has  been  accepted  as  a national  authority.  You  will 
find  this  Atlas  wherever  a reliable  Atlas  is  essential,  such  as  Schools, 
Colleges,  State  Universities,  Manual  Training  Schools— in  fact,  all  Edu- 
cational Institutions. 

YOU  CAN  GET  IT  FREE 

Here  is  the  chance — -the  only  chance — for  every  reader  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  to  get  this  New  CensusAtlas  of  the  World  for  which  the  whole 
country  has  been  waiting — it  won’t  cost  you  one  cent,  we  send  it  prepaid 
to  your  home — no  matter  where  you  live — it  is  something  that  should  be 
in  every  home.  We  positively  guarantee  it  to  be  the  most  complete,  up- 
to-date  and  absolutely  reliable  Census  Atlas  upon  the  market.  1 he  Edi- 
tion is  limited — avoid  disappointment  by  accepting  this  liberal  offer  today. 

The  selling  price  of  this  Atlas  is  $2.50,  but  if  you  will  send  four  new 
subscriptions  to  The  Fruit-Grower,  with  remittance  of  $4.00,  the  book 
will  be  sent  prepaid  to  any  address  in  the  United  States. 

Or  send  $2.50,  and  we  will  send  the  Atlas  to  you,  all  charges  prepaid, 
and  will  renew  your  subscription  for  one  year. 

These  offers  hold  good  in  the  United  States  only.  Take  advantage 
of  this  offer  and  secure  this  valuable  work.  Remember  our  guarantee— 
DO  IT  TODAY — you  get  300,000  facts — in  a minute’s  time  you  can  find 
out  anything  you  may  want  to  know. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


NEW  CENSUS 


ATLAS 

OF  THE  WORLD 

PICTORIAL 

AND 

DESCRIPTIVE 


YOU 

CAN 

HAVE 


AMillionDollarStore 


IN 
YOUR 
HOM] 


AND  CUT  OUT  THE  MIDDLEMEN’S  PROFITS 


If  You  Will  Send  for  Our  Great  Wholesale  Price-List  1,000  pages,  showing  12,000 


items  of  merchandise,  all  described  fully,  at  prices  that  will  astonish  you.  This  book  will  save  you  20  to  50  cents 
on  every  dollar’s  worth  you  buy  of  us,  besides  giving  you  the  widest  possible  range  for  selection. 

chant  can  buy  from  bis  jobber.  The  more  you  can  buy,  or  the  bigger  your  order, 
the  more  money  you  will  save. 

<>  We  have  astonishing  bargains  and  wonderful  values 


Mfo  Cnll  Tuarulkino  to  eat,  wear,  or  use,  on  farm,  ranch  or  In  the 
IIC  3611  cvurymmg  home.  It  is  {tie  quickest  way  and  the  only  way 


to  get  everything  you  want  or  need  at  the  lowest  known  cost.  It  Is  to  your  In 

* — * • “ * • “■  ” Wl 


terest  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  this  great  Kansas  City 

of 


w hoiesale 

house,  which  Is  conducted  "exclusively  for  you  and  the  thousands  of  consumers 
wLo  have  no  big  store.  We  are  located  in  the  heart  of  the  most  active  and  most 
prosperous  business  section  of  the  United  8tates,  where  spot  cash  buyers  can 
get  the  greatest  value  obtainable  for  every  dollar  spent. 

and  the  26th 


We  Are  Four  Times  Larger  Than  Ever  Before  edition  o f 


our  big  Catalogue,  which  shows  all  the  latest  styles,  and  all  the  new  things 
broughtout.  Is  now  ready  lor  distribution,  and  will  prove  to  your  satisfaction 
that  no  market  In  the  world  can  sell  you  better  goods  or  at  less  cost  than  we  can. 
No  other  house  Is  more  capable  of  selling  you  better  merchandise  than  we  offer 
you  at  our  wholesale  prices.  We  do  not  stint  you  In  quality  or  quantity.  You 
have  the  choice  of  a million  dollars’  worth  of  reliable  merchandise.  You  are  in- 
fluenced only  by  your  own  judgment  when  you  buy,  and  If  for  any  reason  you 
are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  your  purchase  when  you  have  It,  we  take  the 
goods  back,  return  your  money  and  pay  the  transportation  charges  both  ways. 


It  doesn’t  matter  where  you  are  or  what  you  want— 


whatever  you  need  that  can  be  bought  In  the  world's  market,  we  sell,  and  show, 
by  true  and  accurate  Illustrations,  In  the  big  catalogue  we  send  you  FREE. 
Many  of  your  friends  and  neighbors  are  saving  money  in  buy  Ing  from  us.  You 
can  be  your  own  merchant  in  your  own  home,  and  buy  anything  you  desire  or 
need  from  our  Catalogue,  In  large  or  small  quantities,  as  cheaply  as  any  raer- 


ln  good,  reliable  goods  that  will  be  mighty  Interesting  to  you,  some  of  which  we 
offer  In  this  advertisement.  Remember,  all  middlemen's  profits  are  cut  out  of 
these  prices,  the  goods  shown  are  the  best  quality  obtainable,  and  If  In  buying 
from  us  you  can  save  from  20  to  50  per  cent  on  every  dollar,  or  If  you  can  buy 
for  50  cents  and  70  cents  what  you  would  have  to  pay  a dollar  for  anywhere  else, 
you  must  agree  that  it  is  well  worth  looking  after. 


We  dress  the  boy  or  girl,  man  or  woman,  { wSVr 


nish  one  room,  or  a mansion  with  furniture,  carpets,  curtains  or  rugs,  we  place 
on  farm  or  ranch,  every  implement,  vehicle,  or  labor  saving  device  needed  or  de 
sired.  100  stores,  each  carrying  a 110,000  stock,  or  a store  filled  with  $1,000,000 
worth  of  merchandise,  could  not  show  a more  complete  line  than  we  have  assem 
bled  in  our  big  Catalogue,  and  on  all  of  which  we  can  unquestionably  save  you 
money.  Our  Catalogue  in  your  home  will  become  In  fact  your  million  dollar 
store,  and  if  you  are  not  trading  with  us  today,  you  will  be  tomorrow,  so  if  you 
DO  value  bargains,  or  if  you  WANT  to  save  money',  send  for  one  of  these  books 
at  the  earliest  moment.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  because  we  mail  it  to  you  abso- 
lutely free  postpaid.  FILL  IN  THE  COUPON,  GIVING  FULL  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS. 

Don  t forget  that  many  of  our  price  quotations  are  actually  cheaper  than 
“factory  prices  direct,”  as  our  Catalogue  will  show.  You  can  order  direct  from 
this  advertisement  at  the  prices  quoted,  and  if  the  goods  are  not  satisfactory  we 
will  send  all  of  your  money  back  and  pay  all  transportation  charges. 


WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  ARTICLE  WE  SELL  E,ery  *» m,  cau,o*u. 


guaranteed  to  be  the  exact  quality  represented. 


to  fully  satisfy  the  purchaser,  and  to  be  better  value  for  the  money  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere,  or  we  will  refund  the  purchase  price  end  psy  all  freight  or 
express  charges,  on  return  of  the  goods  to  us.  Any  bank  or  express  company  will  tell  you^that  our  guarantee  is  good.  _ You  can  buy  direct  from  this  advertise- 


ment just  as  safely  as  you  could  from  any  store  In  the  world.  IN  ORDERING  GIVE  NUMBER  AND  NAME  OF  ARTICLE. 


SUIT OFFER 


QC  We  give  a 
VW  men’s  Fine 
BlackThlb- 
et  Dress 
Suit,  with  two 
pairs  of  trous- 
ers,  a fine  silk 


necktie  (any 
, silk 


style  or  color, 
or  satin)  and 
pair  of  silk  Over- 
shot suspenders 
-all  for  $4.95. 
sizes  34  to  46-ln. 


j>erfectly  In  fit,  style 
and  quality. 

13MD10— Complete  Outfit 

only* $4.95 

Send  for  our  Special 
Clothing  Catalog  showing 
complete  line  of  clothing 
at  wholesale  prices. 


OUR  CORDUROY 
KING  $7.95 

lilcrh  lt rad e 


A high  grade 
heavy  weight,  crinkled 
Corduroy  Suit  with  warm 
quilted  and  padded  lln- 
Ing.  The  Corduroy  Is 
very  serviceable,  the  pat- 
tern Isa  medium  brown, 
a shade  that  won’t  easily 
soil,  and  coat,  vest  and 
pants  are  all  cut  full  and 
roomy,  are  well  sewed, 
warranted  not  to  rip. 
Cloth  Sample  FREE 
upon  roquest.  A great 
all-purpose  Winter  suit. 
Sizes  34  to  44  chest. 

Worth  $10  13MD10  *7.90 


‘WORLD  BEATER’ 


TAILORED  SUIT 


Special  Low  Price 

Lad les’Sult  for  service  V 
as  well  as  fine  appear 
ance,  made  of  splen- 
did quality  Worsted  Serge. 
Turnover  coat  collar  and 
lapels  faced  with  Skinner’s 
guaranteed  satin,  single- 
breasted  front.  Semi  fitted 
back  trimmed  at  the  bot- 
tom with  12  high 
grade  buttons.  Lined 
throughout  with  fine 
quality  guaran 
teed  satin. 

Length, 28  Inches. 

The  skirt  is  made 
in  a new  7 gore, 
model  with  wide 


panel  front  gore, 
inverted 


plait  in 
the  back.  Side 
gore  seams  laid  Ingroups 
of  two  plaits  fromnounce 
depth.  In  comparing 
this  suit  with  others  ex 
amine  carefully  the 
quality  of  material  used. 
A good,  serviceable 
suit  that  would  cost 
you  nearly  double  our 

Srlce  st  rotsll  stores. 

hipping  weight  4 lbs. 
Colors,  Blsok  or  Navy. 
N15MD6  $12.98 


.95  SCHOOL 
— SUITS 


TWO  GOOD  SCHOOL 
SUITS  IN  ONE. 

Every  boy  wears  out 
it  wo  pair  trousers  to 
every  coat.  Buy  here 
and  receive  the  wear 
of  two  good  suits  In 
one.  The  cloth  Is  a 
heavy  weight.  Win 
ter  Cassimere,  The  pattern 
Is  a medium  gray  stripe  ef- 
fect, very  popular  for  boys. 
Coat  and  both  pair  trousers 
are  made  as  Illustrated  and 
are  well  sewed.  Cloth  Sam- 
ple FREE  upon  request. 
Sizes  8 to  16  years.  Double- 
breasted  Coat, Knickerbock- 
er Breeches  style. 

13MD42-Two  Suits  In 
One,  only $2.95 


Send  for  Suit  Catalogue  A1. 


HEAVY  SILVER-GRAY  BLANKET 


A strong  and  serviceable 
Bed  Blanket,  woven  of  wool 
with  cotton  warp,  the  wool 
being  thrown  to  the 
surface  gives  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  all  wool 
blanket  and  makes  its 
wearing  qualities 
better  than  an  all 
wool  blanket.  The 
most  serviceable 
blanket  you  could 
buy  at  any  price. 


Extra  large  size  72x84  ins. 
Weight,  6 pounds. 

1MD71  Blankets,  pair  $2.75 


OUR  BIG  BARGAIN 

SKIRT 


Utility 


$465 


Our  Special  Bar 
gain  Skirt.adapted 
for  all  uses,  hence 
called  our  Utility 
Skirt.  Made  of  all- 
wool  Panama  Cloth.  The  new, 
plain,  straight-gored  skirt  with 
inverted  plait  In  the  back,  small 
pocket  with  button  trimming 
on  the  left  side.  Slot  seam  cen- 
ter of  front  gore,  trimmed  at 
bottom  of  skirt  with  six  silk 
covered  buttons.  No  retail  store 
can  buy  this  skirt  for  the  price 
we  sell  It  to  you.  Postage  25c. 
Regular  sizes  only.  Color,  Black, 
Navy  or  medium  Gray. 


N15MD $2.65. 


HUTCHINSON 

MILL 


CIDER 


The  most  pop- 
u 1 a r Cider 
Mill  on  the 
market.  Fam- 
ily size.  Capac- 
ity one  to  two 

barrels  of  cld-  . „ 

er  a day.  Grinds  small  and 
medium  size  apples.  Large 
hopper,  press  vat  Is  12  inches 
In  diameter,  11  Inches 
high,  screw  1>$  Inch  steel. 
Total  weight,  110  pounds. 
2MD61  $5.75 


ILL  OUT  THIS  COUPON 


AND  MAIL  IT  TO  US. 

JONES,  POST  & CO.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

SUCCESSOR  TO  JONES  BROS.  MERC.  CO.  1084-L 

Dear  Sirs:— Please  send  me  your  complete 
money-saving  Catalog,  with  all  charges  paid. 


NAME 


POST  OFFICE ... 


R.F.D. STATE 

C2TCUT  THIS  COUPON  OUT  AND  SEND  IT 


$J95  MEN’S  PAT. 
llT  COLT  SHOE 

WORTH  $3.50 


The  vamps  and 
quarters  of  these 
fine  Dress  Shoes 
are  genuine  Pat- 
e n t Colt-skin; 
tops  are  of  Dull 
Clove  Calf. 
Solid  oak 
tanned  leath 
er  soles,  Cu 
ban  b e e 1 s. 
Sizes  6 to  11 , 
widths  C,  D, 
E&  EE. 

Sent  on  ap 

prova..  Money  back  guarantee. 

22MD12— Pair  $1.95 


$J6?  LADIES’  PAT. 

COLT  BLUCHER 


Late,  Handsome 
Blucher-style  Dreaa 
Shoes.  Patent 
Coltakin  for  vamps 
and  quarters, 
t O P 8 Of  SOft 

Clove  Kid; 

soles  of  best  oak 
tanned  leath 
er,  extension 
edges  .Cuban 
heels . sole 
leather 
counters 

'and  inner 

soles.  Perfect  fitting,  stylish  and 
comfortable.  Sizes  2^  to  8,  widths 
C,D,E  & EE.  Money  back  guarantee. 
22MD16— Pair $1.65 


WORTH 

$3.00 


MEN’S  PERCALE  DRESS 


SKIRTS 
.00 


3for$1^ 


Men’s  High- 
gradeDresaShirt, 

with  attached  or 
detached  collars. 
Come  in  light  back 
grounds  with  pat 
terns  of  small 
stripes  or  figures. 
Very  neat.  Sizes 
U'4  to  17.  (Post- 
for  3, 20c  extra.) 
14MD26-  3 for  $1.00 


‘NEW  RADIUM”  STEEL  RANGE 


MW.  O.  B 

K 


KANSAS 

CITY. 


ELDORADO  SEWING  MACHINES 

30  Days  Free  Trial-Guaranteed  20  Yrs. 


FROM 

$1215  to  $25« 


Full 
Ball 

Bearing 

Making  it 
Easy  to 
Operate 


Send  for  Beautiful  Catalogue,  which  shows 
the  finest  Sewing  Machines  made,  and  sold 
at  Wholesale  Prices.  Don't  buy  any  mach 
Ine  anywhere  until  you  see  this  Catalogue. 

Sent  free  on  request.  Write  for  it  today. 


Guaranteed  to  be  tho  beet  built 
Steel  Range  ever  sold  for  the 
price.  We  ship  promptly  from  Kan 
sasCity.  This  range  has  “Duplex” 


? Tates  and  will  burn  any  kind  of 
uel.  Made  of  heavy  smooth  steel. 


with  nickel  trimmings  similar  to 
cut.  Reservoir  holds  6 
gallons  of  water  Has 
22  in  wood  fire  box, high 
warming  closet,  oven 
is  a quick  even  baker, 
aluminum  finish.  Has 
six  8 inch 
lids.  Size 
of  oven 
16  x 19  x 13. 


‘SAMPSON 


Top  and  bottom  4 A _ 
No.  10  gauge,  | JfC 


wires,  „ _ . 

Intermediate  wires  pc^ann 
124  gauge.  Staggered  rcn  nuu 
stays, 6 ins.  apart,  12  In.  mesh. 
In  20  and  40  rod  rolls  only. 
26MD34— per  rod,  26  inches 

high  19c 

Other  Styles  in  Big  Catalogue. 


Shipping  weight  SCO 
pounds.  Securely 
crated.  Full  Infor 
mat  ion  about  this 
or  any  size  range 
wanted,  on  request. 
28MD12-  $19.95 


NO.  700  KITCHEN 

Made  of  Birch  in 
Golden  Finish. 

Has  a soft  Basswood 
top  26x42  ins.  Height, 

30  Inches.  Two  flour 
bins  of  50  pounds  capac- 
ity each.  Two  drawers 
for  cutlery  and  a knead- 
ing board.  The  legs  are 
made  o.  2- Inch  stock. 

A Bargain. 

24MD8  $3.65 


CABINET 


F.O.B.  Kansas  City 


Our 


Regular 

Grocery 

Price 


Saver 


If  you  want 

to  b 


uy  your 
Groceries  at 
lowestknown 
cost,  ask  us 
to  put  your 
name  on  our 
Regular  Gro- 
cery List. 
Sent  Free. 


“IMPERIAL” steel  frain8  Pitless  Scales 


THE  5-TON  STEEL  FRAME  PITLESS  SCALES  as  shown 
in  cut.  is  ball  be. ring;  ha.  double  bar  compound  beam.  W. 
guarantee  it  for  15  y..r»,  THE  FRAME  is  only  8 inches  high 

over  all.  We  furnish  with  open 
sides  or  solid  steel  all  around. 

Every  bearing  rests  in  an  Independ- 
ent, self  adjusting  seat,  and  cannot 
be  thrown  out  of  line.  The  sim- 
plest, most  perfect  and  best  Pitless 
Scales  made  in  America. 


Weight  1400  pounds. 

2MD— Seales. 
$64.50. 


30  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL. 


eorruAi  unTicr  lf  y°u  are  ln  tlie  mark,‘t 

OrbulAL  HLH  IvL.  for  a Manure  Spreader. 

and  want  to  »ave  money,  write  for  large  circular  and 

OUR  THIRTY-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER. 


“JONES  JEWEL’’ 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 


With  aluminum  skimming  device,  which  opens 
Up  like  leaves  in  a book,  and  the  easiest  to  clean 
ja bia  J P Aof  any  made.  Butter  fat  will 
3 U not  stick  to  aluminum.  I T 
1 9 # ■ mmi  WILL  NOT  RUST  Ok  COR- 
^ M ■ - — RODE.  Tho  BEST  MACHINE 

fli  I SOLD  by  any  mail  order 

house.  Made  In  five  sizes;  $21.50  to  $46.50.  Send 
for  Catalogue  and  descriptive  circular  printed 
In  colors,  showing  machine  in  detail. 

2MD28— “Jones  Jewel,”  Jr.,  without  legs, 
but  with  screws  for  attaching,  capacity  200 
pounds  or95qts.  of  milk  per  hour,  $21.50 


30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL. 


U.  S.  STANDARD 
PAINT 

55c  a Gal. 


For  heavy 
grades  of  work, 
as  barns,  roofs, 
bridges,  fences, 
etc  A mineral 
paint. ground  in 
oil.  ln  50  gallon 
k>ts,pergal..55o 
18MD  - 10  gal. 
bucket,  $6.50.  Single  gal.  70c 


Gas  Engines 


Our  prices  are  lowest.  We  ship 
from  Kansas  City  on  60  days 
Free  Trial.  Write  for  our 
Special  Gasoline  Engine  Cata 
logue  A 2.  SENT  FREE. 


TEAM  HARNESS 

$2210 


Made 
From 
Best 
Stock 

We  show  47  styles  in  harness.  This  one  has 
36-in.  bridle.  -in  traces,  sensible  hack  pads; 
lines  1 in.xIS  ft.  Guaranteed  one  year. 
30  days  free  trial. 

6MD36— per  set $22.90 

See  Big  Catalogue  for  Other  Styles. 


JONES,  POST  & CO.  ‘ffur  JONES  BROS.  MERC.  CO., 


10M  LIBERTY  ST. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


The  House  That  Saves  You  Money  I 


Volume  22  YY  “The  National  Farm  Magazine”  T^Ulllber  10 


\ 


-opyrlQlited,  1911,  by  The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo 
Title  Reoistered  in  U.  s.  Patent  Office 


Ten  Cents  a Copy 
One  Dollar  a Year 


BUILDING  MATERIAL  PRICES 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BUILD  OR  IMPROVE 


$527 


Our  price  for  the  material 
to  build  this  house. 


HOUSE  DESIGN  No.  Ill 

Here  is  a neat,  cozy,  little  cottage 
I that  can  be  built  at  the  minimum  of 
I cost  under  our  guaranteed  building 
1 proposition.  Size,  23  ft.  6 in.  wide  by 
1 33  ft.  Five  rooms  and  bath.  All  the 
| comforts  desired  by  home-loving 
] people.  Extra  large  porch.  Conveni- 
I ent  interior.  For  the  price  it  is  impos 
lsible  elsewhere  to  secure  a home  with  so 
| many  excellent  features. 

Our  price  for  the  material 
to  build  this  house. 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY 

THE  GREAT  PRICE  WRECKER. 

Usually  when  you  buy  your  tion  rnay^be  retumed^aU<nn^freight^expense  both 

a new  pace 
have  such  re- 

Sattssaar01  “ ,ou  c" pu" 

You  mno  Sk  in  dealing  with  us.  Our  capital  fact  everything  needed  jn  the  home,  on  the  field  or 
stock  and  surplus  is  over  $1,500,000.00.  Our  18  in  the  workshop 


Our  price  for  the  material 
to  build  this  barn. 


$568 


$660 


HOUSE  DESIGN  No.  149 

i The  Mansard  roof  construction  of  this 
design  enables  the  owner  to  utilize  all 
space  to  the  best  advantage  and  get  the 
I very  most  to  be  had  for  the  money. 
I Size  21  ft.  wide  and  28  ft.  deep-  six 
I rooms,  bath  and  basement.  This  de- 
sign offers  more  convenience  than 
many  larger  and  higher  priced 
houses.  Is  constructed  of  the  very 
| best  materials  at  a magnificent  saving. 

Our  price  for  the  material 
to  build  this  house. 


CORRUGATED  ROOFING 

Per  Square  $1,25 

Roofina  Prices  Metal  roofing  is  superior  to  all 
Smashed  other  coverings.  A fact  proven 
smasneo.  absolutely  and  conclusively  of  100 
years’  of  actual  experience.  We  carry 
a complete  stock  of  all  styles. 

Here  is  a roofing  offer  that  has 
never  before  been  equalled.  We 
have  5,000  squares  of  Corrugated 
Iron  Roofing  sheets  all  22x24x1  !4 
In.  corrugation.  Strictly  new  first- 
class  that  we  offer  at  $1.25  per 
square  Free  on  Board  Cars  at 
Chicago.  At  this  price  we  do  not  pay  the  freight, 
but  if  you  will  write  us  for  our  Great  Roofing 
Offer,  we  will  make  you  Freight  Prepaid  Prices 
lower  than  ever  offered  in  the  history  of  roofing 

Our  stock  includes  painted  and  galvanized 

We  can  furnish  it  in  flat,  corrugated,  standing 
seam,  “V  ’ crimped,  brick  siding,  beaded  ceiling 
and  in  ornamental  fancy  ceiling.  In  fact  we  can 
furnish  your  every  want  in  the  covering  line. 

A hammer  is  the  only  tool  needed  in  putting 
on  all  grades  but  the  standing  seam.  t\  e give  you 
free  with  every  order  for  3 squares  or  more  a 
handsome  serviceable  crucible  steel  hammer  that 
ordinarily  retails  from  75c  to  $1.00.  Write  today 
for  our  Great  Complete  Roofing  Catalog,  and  our 
latest,  Roofing  quotations. 


MONEY  SAVING  HARDWARE 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Complete,  wrought  steel,  copper  finish 
front  door  set.  Artistic,  attractive 
design.  Size,  4}x3J;  Mortise  Of  4(| 
lock  complete.  Price,  per  set. 

Complete  wrought  steel,  antique  copper 
finish  plated  front  mortise  lock  3}x.3|.  One 
key  and  one  pair  of  knobs;  two  escutch- 
eons with  screws.  A ft  ft 

Per  set *IOU 


$698 


HOUSE  DESIGN  No.  6 

This  is  our  leader.  Size,  23  ft.  by  33 
I ft.  6 in.;  7 rooms  and  bath.  There  has 
I never  been  a design  offered  that  can  be 
built  in  so  economical  a manner  with 
I less  material  to  produce  satisfactory 
| results  and  a general  effect  of  elegance 
than  this  house.  Has  satisfactorily 
been  built  more  than  400  times 
during  the  last  two  years.  A beautiful 
I home  at  a splendid  money-saving  price. 

Our  price  for  the  material 
to  build  this  house. 


$877 


“PREMIER”  HOUSE  PAINT 

Per  Gallon  $1,03 

Mr.  V.  Michaelsen,  Supt.  of  our 
Great  Paint  Dept,  is  probably  the 
best  known  paint  man  in  the  world. 

His  picture  has  appeared  on  millions 
of  gallons  of  cans.  He  is  our  guar- 
antee of  quality.  Our  Ready  Mixed 
“Premier”  Brand  of  Paints  are  made 
under  a special  formula  and  will 
give  the  best  service  and  satisfaction. 

Ourprices  range  from  $1.08  to  $1.21, 
depending  upon  quantity. 

Our  “Premier”  Barn  Paint  is  an  ideal  protection 
for  bams,  roofs,  fences,  outhouses  and  all  general 
purposes.  This  is  a paint  in  which  Mr.  Michaelsen 
has  put  all  his  personality.  Comes  in  green, 
maroon,  yellow,  lead,  red  and  slate.  ft  9 A 

In  1 gallon  cans,  per  gallon U £ v 

In  25  gallon  cans,  (Vi  barrel),  per  gallon 72c 

Write  to-day  for  our  Great  Color  Card  and  prices 

$37.50  BUYS  COMPLETE 
BATHROOM  OUTFIT 

Here  is  an  outfit  that  is  good 
enough  for  any  home.  It  is 
strictly  A No.  1 and  first-class 
in  every  particular.  The  bath 
tub  and  lavatory  are  white  por- 
celain enameled  over  iron.  The 
closet  is  a syphon  acting  low 
down  outfit. 

It  is  our  lot  No.  5 - A D -33. 

Our  handsome  Plumbing  Catalog  lists  many  other 
outfits  ranging  in  prices  from  $26.30  to  $92.50. 

We  will  furnish  all  the  Plumbing  material  needed 
for  any  of  the  houses  shown  in  this  advertisement, 
including  one  of  the  bathroom  outfits  described 
above,  besides  a one  piece  roll  rim  white  enameled 
kitchen  sink,  with  white  enameled  drain  board,  a 
30  gallon  range  boiler  and  all  the  necessary  pipe 
and  fittings,  and  all  material  of  every  kind  to  com- 
plete the  entire  plumbing  system,  including  all  fix- 
tures, furnished  with  iron  pipe  connec-  OOQ  A C 
tions  for  the  sum  of J>Q  J.  J J 


READY  ROOFING,  scTuTre  85c 

Our  Rawhide  Roofing  is  the  high- 
est grade  roofing  at  the  lowest  price 
ever  offered.  It  has  a foundation  of 
tough  fibre  texture  so  substantially 
prepared  that  it  is  well-nigh  inde- 
structible. Every  foot  carries  our 
iron-clad  guarantee  to  be  absolutely 
right. 

This  is  our  price  for  Ajax  Brand  of 
Ready  Roofing.  It  is  put  up  108 
square  feet  to  the  roll.  Price  includes 
large  headed  nails  and  cement  suffi- 
cient to  lay. 

Price  for  1-ply 

These  prices  include  freight  to  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Ohio  and  Michigan. 

Write  for  delivered  prices  to  other  states.  Samples 
furnished  free. 


HOUSE  DESIGN  No.  130 

. Size,  25  ft.  10  in.  x 29  ft.  6 in.;  eight 
rooms  and  bath,  pantry,  vestibule  and 
I large  hall.  A square,  solid,  substantial 
I construction.  All  space  is  advan- 
1 tageously  utilized.  The  Colonial 
windows  and  porch  columns  are  dis_ 
I tinctive  features.  For  convenience  and 
I artistic  arrangement,  general  elegance 
I of  appearance,  and  low  price,  this  house 
I is  unequalled. 


CEMENT  COATED  WIRE  NAILS 

Pet  Keg,  $1,92 

A patent  process  coats  these 
nails  with  a cement  preparation 
that  lasts  forever.  Drives  easily 
but  are  hard  to  pull  out.  Once 
use  them  and  you  will  have  no  others,  as  for  every 
purpose  they  are  far  superior  to  the  common  kind. 
Full  kegs — not  sold  by  pound  weight. 

Sizes  20D  to  60D  weight. 

I rice  per  sizes  eqUa[jy  as  cheap. 


$1.92 


OUR  JOIST  FRAME  BARN  No.  221 

Size,  36  tt.  by  48  ft.  Height  to  top  of  roof,  I 
38  ft.  6 in.  The  most  practical  and  service- 1 
able  barn  ever  designed.  No  heavy  timber  | 
in  the  entire  structure.  Self-supporting  roof. 
No  joists  in  hay-loft.  This  design  represents  | 
strength,  rigidity,  economy  of  construction, 
and  is  absolutely  dependable  and  substantial. 
Write  us  for  more  complete  information. 


Our  price  for  the  material 
to  build  this  barn. 


OUR  “STAR”  BARN  DESIGN  No.  270  , 

Size,  53  ft.  wide  by  80  ft.  long  24  ft.  to  comb.  I 
An  ideal  barn  for  farmers  raising  stock  I 
on  a moderate  scale;  balloon  type.  The  hay- 1 
mow  extends  to  the  ground  floor  and  above  the  I 
grain  rooms  on  each  end  of  the  bam.  Cattle  I 
stalls  on  one  side  of  the  hay-mow;  horse  stalls  I 
on  the  other.  Excellently  ventilated  in  every  I 
part.  A practical  barn  well  built  of  guaranteed  I 
irst-class  material,  and  will  give  excellent,  all  | 
around  satisfaction. 


GALVANIZED  WIRE,  $1.35 

PER  100  LBS. 

It  is  suitable  for  fencing,  stays, 
grape  vines  or  any  purpose  where 
ordinary  wire  is  used.  This  Galvan- 
ized Wire  which  we  offer  at  this 
Great  Bargain  Wrecking  Price  is 
brand  new,  smooth  stock.  In 
manufacturing,  wire  mills  accumu- 
late mill  ends — irregular  lengths 
ranging  from  50  to  250  ft.,  which 
are  bundled  together  in  coils  of  100  lbs.  Ihe  wire 
itself  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  is  wound  on 
spools,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  lengths 
are  not  continuous.  Such  wire  is  known  as  Gal- 
vanized Wire  Shorts. 

Handy  to  have  about  the  farm  for  many  pur 
oses.  Extensively  used  by  fruit  growers,  fence 
uilders  and  all  kinds  of  repairs.  It  is  new,  smooth 
clean  wire.  You  save  money  in  buying  from  us. 

$1.35  is  our  price  for  6 gauge.  Other  gauges  as 
follows:  __ 

No.  8 $1.40  No.  12 $1.65 

No.  9 1.60  No.  14 1.75 

No.  11 1.60  Prices  are  per  100  lbs. 

Write  for  our  Free  Wire  Catalog,  which  includes 
prices  on  Samson’s  Woven  Wire  Fencing  the  best 
all  around  farm  and  field  fence.  Also  quotes  low 
prices  on  Barbed  Wire  and  everything  in  the  wire 
and  fencing  Une. 


HEATING  PLANTS 

We  will  save  you  30  to  50%  on  a 

modern  steam,  hot  water  or  hot  air  heat- 
ing system.  A modern  heating  system 
is  now  within  the  reach  of  all.  We  have 
hot  water  heating  plants  for  modern 
homes  all  the  way  from  $100  up. 

By  following  our  simple  plans  and  in- 
structions, you  can  install  your  own  ma- 
terial, thus  cutting  out  the  expense 
of  plumbers  and  steamfitters.  This 
together  with  the  great  saving  we  afford  you  on 
the  material  itself  Insures  a saving  of  30  to  50% 


IRON  PIPE  AND  FITTINGS 

Rejuvenated  Pipe,  in  ran- 
dom lengths,  complete  with  — 
couplings,  suitable  for  gas, 
oil,  water  and  conveyance  . 
of  all  liquids.  Sizes  f inch  to  12  inch. 

1 inch,  per  foot.  .3c  1 inch,  per  foot.  ,4C 

Send  us  specifications  and  we  will  quote  for  your 
exact  requirements.  Also  a complete  stock  of  Valves 
and  Fittings.  


Our  price  for  the  material 
to  build  this  barn.j 


$616 


BARN  DESIGN  No.  2SO 

Size,  30  ft.  wide  and  60  ft.  long,  18  ft.  to  top  I 
of  the  plate.  A barn  arranged  exclusively! 
for  horses.  Has  12  single  stalls,  5 ft.  each,  I 
and  6 double  stalls,  10  ft.  each.  Ten  foot! 
driveway.  Can  also  be  used  as  a horse  and  a I 
cattle  bam  and  will  accommodate  12  horses  I 
and  18  head  of  cattle.  A building  of  brand  I 
new  high  grade  materials,  dependable  construe- 1 
tion,  sanitary  and  generally  convenient! 
throughout. 


Our  price  for  the  material 
to  build  this  barn. 


ROUND  BARN  DESIGN  No.  206 

Size,  20  ft.  in  diameter  and  16  ft.  high  to  I 
plate.  Has  14  sides,  each  side  14  ft.  A 16  ft.  I 
Silo  in  the  middle,  same  being  36  ft.  high  and  I 
will  hold  160  tons  of  silage.  Hay  capacity,  651 
tons.  Will  accommodate  100  head  of  I 
cattle.  The  many  and  excellent  features  I 
offered  by  this  construction,  the  high  grade  I 
materials  furnished  by  us,  and  our  extremely  I 
low  price  makes  this  a bam  bargain  worthy  of| 
thorough  investigation. 


FILL  OUT  THIS  COUPON 


No.  N.  W. 

399 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  Chicago. 

I saw  your  ad  in  the  Western  Fruit-Grower 
I am  interested  in 

Place  an  X in  square  opposite  book  you  want  sent  free. 


Plan  Book 
Roofing  Book 
Plumbing  Book 
Heating  Book 


Paint  Book 
Wire  List 
Iron  Pipe 
Acety.  Lightg. 


Name 

Town County. 

8tate R.  F.  D.. . 


P.  O.  Box. . 


ANY  OF  THESE  PRICE  WRECKING  BOOKS  SENT  ABSOLUTELY  FREE! 


PLAN  BOOK 

Upwards  of  100  medi- 
um price  houses,  barns 
and  other  designs  shown. 
Each  design  represents 
beauty,  utility,  substan- 
tial construction  and  the 
lowest  possi- 
ble price. 


ROOFING  BOOK 

This  book  explains  all 
about  metal  roofing, 
ready  roofing  and  all 
other  styles.  Tells  how 
to  apply  same  in  the 
most  eco- 


Sent  Free. 


PLUMBING  BOOK 

A complete  education 
in  plumbing  so  you  can 
equip  any  building  of  any 
style  or  size  and  save 


taKing  aci- 
vantage  o f 
the  bargains 

E3Que 

-G  Great 

offered. 

jp  raTfWRl 

mBOOK  ON 

Plumbing 

Sent 

Absolutely 

Free  on 

. Pr|  | ! 

Request. 

HEATING  BOOK 

Hot  water,  steam,  and 
hot  air  heating  fully  de- 
scribed. Tells  how  to 
economically  and  success- 
fully install  any  heating 
plant.  Prices 
quoted  mean 
a saving  of 
one-third. 
Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


This  Book 
Free. 


PAINT  BOOK 

A book  shoving  actual 
colors,  40  shades  to  select 
from.  Informs  you  fully 
regarding  application  to 
get  lasting  results.  Every 
quotation  a 
saving  o fl 
from  30%  I 
to  5 0 % . | 
Tells  al  l| 
about  paint- 
1 n g and 
pain  ters.l 
supplies. 

Free  Paint  Book. 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.„  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO 1 
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See  the  Self-Starting 
1912  HUDSON  33' 


NEXT  year  all  leading  automobiles  are  bound  to  be  equipped  with 
a SELF-STARTER  and  will  have  Demountable  Rims.  You  make 
a mistake  if  you  buy  any  car  not  equipped  with  a SELF-STARTER 
and  Demountable  Rims. 

You  get  these  features  on  the  HUDSON  “3 3"  now. 
plete  is  less  than  was  charged  for  last  year’s  model. 


We  have  tested  practically  every  starter 
thus  far  produced.  The  one  your  HUD- 
SON dealer  will  show  you  is  the  only  one 
Howard  E.  Coffin  and  his  Board  of  En- 
gineers would  approve  for  use  on  the 
HUDSON  “33.” 

It  is  the  most  reliable  of  all  we  have 
seen.  It  starts  the  motor  without  crank- 
ing. We  left  a HUDSON  “33”  in  a cold 
storage  room  for  a week.  The  tempera- 
ture was  below  freezing  but  the  motor 
instantly  responded  to  the  operation  of  the 
starter. 

There  is  nothing  complicated — it  has  only  a 
dozen  parts.  It  is  not  heavy.  The  weight  is 
less  than  four  pounds.  In  thousands  of  tests 
it  was  98%  efficient. 

Do  you  understand  what  that  means? 

No  more  cranking.  No  more  lame  backs.  No 
more  sprained  or  broken  arms  due  to  “back 
firing.” 

A child  can  start  the  motor  of  the  HUDSON 
“33”  as  easily  as  it  can  push  a button  that  rings 
an  electric  bell. 

Why  not  choose  a car  with  such  an  equip- 
ment? Next  year  all  first-rate  cars  will  have 
self-starters.  As  usual  we  are  again  a year 
ahead  of  others.  Think  of  the  satisfaction  you 
will  have  now  with  this  feature  of  the  HUD- 
SON “33.”  You  will  confidently  seat  yourself 
at  the  wheel  and  in  response  to  a simple  opera- 
tion, the  motor  will  start.  It  will  attract  the 
admiration  and  envy  of  every  automobile  own- 
er whose  car  must  be  started  in  the  old  way, 
by  cranking. 

The  last  objection  women  have  to  driving  a 
gasoline  car  is  thus  removed. 

Demountable  Rims 
Also  Necessary 

About  the  hardest,  most  disagreeable  work 
about  an  automobile,  and  it  usually  comes  in 
the  most  inconvenient  places,  is  changing  tires. 
Not  so  when  you  have  Demountable  rims.  The 
extra  inflated  tire  can  be  substituted  in  a few 
minutes  for  a flat  tire.  There  is  no  labor — - 
nothing  is  difficult.  There  is  no  delay. 

No  other  type  of  tire  rim  will  be  acceptable 


on  any  dependable  car  in  the  future.  Why  ac- 
cept a car  that  hasn’t  this  equipment  now?  It 
makes  your  automobiling  so  much  more  satis- 
factory. It  will  make  your  car  so  much  more 
saleable  if  ever  you  wish  to  dispose  of  it. 

Still  Greater  Reasons 
For  Its  Being  a HUDSON 

But  there  are  still  other  reasons  more  vital 
why  you  should  prefer  a HUDSON  “33.” 

The  item  of  simplicity  is  important.  There 
are  900  fewer  parts  than  are  used  on  the  aver- 
age automobile.  Compare  the  chassis  with  the 
chassis  of  other  cars.  Note  the  absolute  ac- 
cessibility of  the  HUDSON  “33.”  See  how  clean 
and  free  it  is  from  rods,  springs  and  intricate 
connections. 

Unless  you  are  a judge  of  automobile  values 
you  may  not  fully  understand  that  accessibility 
means  low  cost  of  up-keep.  If  vital  parts  are 
placed  out  of  easy  access  by  the  intricacies  of 
design  and  construction,  it  means  just  that 
much  extra  trouble  in  making  adjustments  and 
repairs. 

No  car  is  quieter  in  operation.  That  comes 
from  perfect  design.  It  remains  quiet  through 
months  of  service.  That  is  due  to  good  work- 
manship. There  is  all  the  power  you  need  for 
the  hills  that  any  automobile  will  make — all  the 
flexibility  required  for  any  traffic  condition 
and  a smooth,  vibrationless  operation  similar 
to  that  experienced  in  most  automobiles,  only 
when  they  are  coasting  down  hill.  You  can 
appreciate  these  conditions  only  by  test.  You 
must  ride  in  cars  of  different  makes  and  in  the 
HUDSON  “33”  to  understand  what  this  means. 

Costs  Us  $152  More 
Costs  You  Less 

Instead  of  reducing  manufacturing  costs,  we 
have  added  $152  for  better  materials  and  fineT 
workmanship. 

Yet  the  1912  car  sells  for  less  than  did  the  ’ll 
of  similar  model  and  equipment. 

Thousands  paid  $1500  for  the  1911  HUDSON 
with  fore-doors,  top,  magneto  and  Prest-O- 
Lite  tank.  Almost  as  many  more  had  their 


The  price  com- 


cars  equipped  with  34x4-inch  tires,  with  de- 
mountable rims  and  glass  windshield.  This 
brought  the  price  up  to  $1630. 

The  character  of  the  equipment  is  much  su- 
perior to  and  more  luxurious  than  that  used 
last  year.  Lamps  cost  us  a great  deal  more. 
Leather  for  upholstering  this  year  costs  $14.11 
more  per  car.  One  set  of  bearings  amounts  to 
$7.35  more  than  did  the  bearings  used  for  the 
same  purpose  last  year.  It  takes  three  days 
longer  to  paint  the  bodies.  Labor  charges  per 
car  exceed  last  year  by  $35.65.  We  built  the 
best  car  we  could  then  at  the  price.  But  we 
have  progressed.  Our  men  have  greater  skill. 
Many  new  refinements  have  been  developed. 
They  all  make  for  a better  car — for  longer 
service — for  completeness.  They  cost  us  more 
but  with  all  included,  the  car  to  you  is  less 
than  was  the  1911  model  with  fore-door  and 
similar  equipment. 

Don’t  you  think  it  wiser  to  buy  a car  in 
which  quality  advancement  has  been  made, 
rather  than  to  choose  an  automobile  that  has 
not  been  increased  in  value?  Think  also  of  the 
disadvantage  of  owning  a car  designed  after 
the  practices  of  three  years  ago.  Engineers 
have  advanced  far.  The  ideals  of  that  day  are 
practically  obsolete  now.  The  HUDSON  “33” 
is  the  one  advanced  car  of  the  past  three  years. 

Other  Great  Engineers 
Also  Helped 

The  1912  HUDSON  “33”  is  the  product  of 
Mr.  Coffin,  plus  the  assistance  of  the  staff  of 
most  experienced  and  largest  number  of  en- 
gineers employed  by  any  one  manufacturer. 
Each,  a specialist — has  had  experience  that  the 
others  have  not  had.  Each  knows  something 
the  others  do  not  know.  These  men  spent 
months  with  the  1911  car.  Then  Mr.  Coffin 
received  their  criticisms  and  recommendations. 
All  was  weighed  against  the  combined  experi- 
'ence  and  ingenuity  of  all  members  of  the  staff. 

Can  you  imagine  a more  complete  develop- 
ment? Nothing  basic  was  changed.  But  still 
the  ’12  is  different.  It  is  the  finished  product 
of  many  men — the  ablest  we  could  get. 

Don’t  you  think  it  better  to  see  the  HUD- 
SON “33”  NOW? 


See  the  Tr_i_a_n_gJ_e  o_n  t_h_e  R_a_d_i_a_t  oj r 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Mich. 

7146  Jefferson  Avenue 


“33”  Touring  Car  with  Self-Starter,  Demountable  Rims  and  Big  Tires,  $1600 

Models  are  Touring  Car,  Torpedo,  Roadster  and  M ile-a- Minute  Roadster.  Price  for  all  models  is  the  same  as  above.  Regular  equipmentincludesDisco  Sell- 
Starter,  five  Demountable  Rims,  four  34x4- Inch  tires,  tire  irons,  magneto,  glass  windshield,  mohair  top,  complete  lamp  equipment,  Prest  o- Lite  tank,  tools  ana 
box,  tire  repair  outfit,  etc. 
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Stark  T rees 

STARK  Trees  are  good  trees.  They  are  well  rooted.  They  are  thrifty.  They  are 
strong.  With  the  ordinary  care  that  any  tree  should  have,  they  will  grow  and  will  pro- 
duce good  fruit.  And  they  are  sold  at  prices  no  higher  than  any  tree  planter  must  expect 
to  pay  for  a dependable  tree. 

Why  Stark  Trees  are  Good  Trees 

We  all  agree  that  experience  is  a vital  necessity  to  the  successful  operation  of  any 
business.  It  is  all  important  to  the  nursery  business  because  tree-growing  is  a science. 
And  the  nurseryman  who  grows  good  trees  must  be  a scientist.  This  has  been  proven. 

Eighty-six  years  of  practical  tree-growing  experience  plus  the  teachings  of  tree- 
growing science,  are  back  of  the  Stark  Organization  and  every  Stark  Tree. 


Stark  Nurseries  were  established  in  1825  by  a Stark. 
He  was  a scientist.  Today,  the  same  nurseries  are  con- 
ducted by  the  fourth  generation  of  the  founder — by  men 
who  grew  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  tree-growing  and  who 
were  especially  educated  for  the  business  they  were  to  fol- 
low. Several  of  the  men  in  this  organization  are  recognized 
the  country  over  as  authorities  in  their  particular  branch  of 
horticulture — in  tree  growing. 

If  you  admit  that  the  growing  of  good  trees  is  a science 
and  that  that  science  must  be  backed  up  by  practical  experi- 
ence, then  you  must  admit  that  Stark  Trees  are  produced  by 
an  organization  well  equipped  for  the  work. 

Stark  Propagating  System 

' What  would  you  think  of  a manufacturer  who  attempt- 
ed to  manufacture,  by  the  same  process,  main  springs  for  a 
fine  watch,  *and  steel  rails?  Something  would  be  wrong 
with  one  product  or  the  other,  you  would  say.  How,  then, 
about  the  nurseryman  who  tried  to  grow  all  classes  of  nur- 
sery stock  out  of  the  same  kind  of  soil  and  under  the  same 
climatic  conditions? 

You  need  know  but  little  of  the  science  of  good  tree- 
growing to  appreciate  that  the  soil  and  the  climate  that  will 
produce  the  best  apple  trees  will  not  necessarily  grow 
cherry  trees,  peach  trees  or  grape  vines  as  well  as  they  can 
be  grown. 

One  type  or  kind  of  soil  and  one  climate  will  not  de- 
velop all  classes  and  kinds  of  nursery  stock  to  an  equal  de- 
gree of  perfection.  That  is  a known  fact. 

All  classes  of  Stark  Trees  are  good  trees.  Each  kind  of 
tree  is  grown  in  a locality  where,  because  of  soil  and  climate, 
it  will  grow  to  the  height  of  its  perfection.  Thus  the  grow- 
ing end  of  our  business  is  divided  among  eleven  branch  nur- 
series. These  are  spread  over  eight  states.  Each  of  these 
branches  has  been  established  because  we  found  there  con- 
ditions making  it  possible  to  grow  better  trees  of  one  or 
more  classes  than  we  could  grow  at  any  other  point. 

Therefore,  if  it  appears  reasonable  to  you  that  all  kinds 
of  trees  cannot  be  grown  at  one  place  as  well  as  they  should 
be,  then  you  will  agree  that  our  policy  of  growing  where  we 
can  secure  best  results  at  least  cost,  is  a sound  policy.  Also, 
this  is  one  more  reason  why  all  kinds  of  Stark  Trees  are 
good  trees. 

About  Tree  Costs 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  cost  of  production,  in  any 
line  of  business,  is  great  or  little  according  to  volume.  This 
is  true  of  tree  growing. 


Stark  Trees  are  produced  at  the  minimum  cost.  Our 
business  is  world-wide.  Stark  Trees  are  sold  in  great  num- 
bers wherever  trees  can  be  grown.  Thousands  of  new  and 
satisfied  customers  are  added  every  planting  season.  Old 
customers  return  year  after  year.  This  means  a great  vol- 
ume of  business. 

Volume  plus  organization,  plus  correct  methods,  plus  a 
desire  to  make  only  a reasonable  profit  on  each  tree  means 
low  cost  to  you — the  planter. 

When  you  buy  a Stark  Tree  you  buy  a good  tree.  It  is 
as  good  a tree  as  you  can  buy  anywhere  at  any  price.  And 
you  buy  it  at  a price  that  is  probably  lower  than  you  would 
be  asked  to  pay  for  some  other  brand  of  tree  not  so  good. 

As  to  Varieties 

Above  all  things  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Stark  Organization 
to  “keep  the  quality  up.”  To  grow  only  good  trees  is  our 
first  duty  to  the  tree-planter  and  to  ourselves. 

But  varieties — good  varieties — is  a subject  of  tremend- 
ous importance  to  the  grower.  Given  good  trees,  the  ques- 
tion of  amount  of  profits  depends  almost  altogether  on  the 
varieties  he  plants,  on  their  quality  and  adaptability  to  his 
soil,  climate  and  market  conditions. 

Compare  Stark  varieties  in  all  classes  of  trees  with  the 
lists  of  other  nurserymen.  In  not  one  instance  will  you  find 
a list  so  complete  with  every  good  variety  in  every  class  of 
stock  that  is  worthy  of  planting  at  all.  Profitable  varieties 
for  each  locality.  Where  else  than  in  the  Stark  assortment 
can  you  find  such  varieties  as  Stark  Delicious,  Stark  King 
David  and  Black  Ben  apples,  or  Stark  King  Philip  grape — 
or  a dozen  or  more  other  sorts  of  special  merit? 

Look  at  the  Stark  list  for  Ben  Davis,  Missouri  Pippin, 
Gano  and  others  of  the  almost  worthless  type.  You  won’t 
find  them.  For  we  cease  growing  a variety  as  soon  as  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  there  is  something  better  which  will 
bring  more  profit,  to  take  its  place. 

The  most  prominent  horticulturists  in  the.  country 
have  said  that  the  work  we  are  doing  along  the  line  of  test- 
ing and  commercializing  new  and  better  varieties  is  the 
most  valuable  horticultural  work  being  done  in  the  country 
today. 

You — the  tree  planters — receive  the  benefit  of  this 
work.  In  turn,  is  it  not  safe  for  you  to  figure  that  you  are 
working  in  your  own  interests  by  deciding  to  make  your 
tree  purchases  of  a company  that  is  constantly  working  for 
you  ? 


Literature 

Stark  literature  is  unrivaled.  It  stands  in  a class  apart.  The  Stark  Year  Books  for  1910  and  1911  are 
known  and  preserved  the  country  over.  They  established  a new  standard  for  nurserymen’s  literature. 
“Orchard  Cover  Crops”  by  William  P.  Stark,  “The  Stark  Orchard  Planting  Book”  by  William  H.  Stark 
and  other  special  subject  books  struck  the  keynote.  New  booklets,  covering  other  subjects,  are  constantly 
being  issued.  They  are  for  your  benefit,  and  they  are  yours  for  the  asking. 

We  believe  you  will  experience  a new  satisfaction  in  becoming  a planter  of  Stark  Trees.  They  are 
good  trees.  They  will  please  you. 

Also,  we  believe  you  will  appreciate  the  service  we  are  so  well  equipped  to  give  you  in  connection 
with  the  tree-growing  work. 


Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  & Orchards  Co. 

Louisiana,  Missouri 
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RICK  and  PLASTER  HOUSE 


Brick  and  Plaster  Fast  Supplanting  the  Old 
Style  Frame  Farm  House  in  Some  Sections 


Suppose  you  enter,  some  day,  the 
vast  New  York  station  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania railroad.  Far  down  below  day- 
light, where  the  great  tunnels  open, 
you  find  a heavy  train  of  all-steel 
coaches  waiting.  A shrill  screech  of 
the  air  whistle,  and  the  powerful  elec- 
tric motors  are  rushing  you  under  the 
East  River,  at  60  miles  an  hour.  Three 
minutes  or  so,  and  out  the  train  comes 
into  the  sunlight,  and  goes  tearing  on, 
mile  after  mile,  across  Long  Island. 
Interesting?  Certainly;  but  not  one 
bit  more  interesting  than  the  things 
we  shall  see  in  the  next  twenty  miles. 

Here  comes  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation, where  the  widow  of  that  de- 
parted miser  is  spending  his  millions 
to  make  country  homes  for  thousands 
of  New  York’s  poor.  Y'ery  beautiful  it 
is,  even  in  its  incompleteness;  the 
rows  of  daintily  planned  brick  cot- 
tages, the  green  tiled  station,  and  the 
great  central  apartment  house,  with 
its  concrete  balconies  and  porches. 

Then  comes  station  after  station  of 
suburban  homes;  some  pretty,  some 
ugly;. frame,  shingle  or  brick,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

But  what  has  a Long  Island  railroad 
journey  to  do  with  the  planning  of  a 
Western  farm  house — that’s  what  you 
are  asking,  isn’t  it? 

Just  this:  One  notices  how  very 

frequently  one  sees  brick  or  plaster, 
and  how  few  the  frame-siding  houses 
are  getting  to  be.  And  New  Yorkers 
never  do  anything  by  accident;  there 
must  be  a reason  for  this  increasing 
use  of  more  permanent  materials.  Of 
course,  we  would  expect  to  see  brick 
houses  in  the  city;  but  why  are  these 
New  Yorkers  building  their  little  coun- 
try cottages  so?  Well,  beauty  has 
something  to  do  with  it,  of  course;  but 
the  real  reason  is  pure  dollars  and 
cents;  it’s  more  economical  to  use 
brick  and  plaster,  and  that  settles  it! 

Here  are  two  houses,  let’s  say;  one 
is  plaster,  and  the  other  is  frame  sid- 
ing. Very  likely  the  latter  o*e  cost  a 
little  less,  at  first;  but  that  was  four 
years  ago.  And  now,  the  plaster 
house  is  fresh  and  trim  as  ever;  if 
anything,  it  has  improved  with  age, 
while  the  frame  one  is  most  undeni- 
ably shabby  and  down-at-heel.  Of 
course,  one  can  re-paint  it;  but  in  six 


months  it  will  look  as  dull  as  ever. 
And  so  one  must  go  on,  year  after 
year,  patching  and  painting;  how 
much,  think  you,  will  this  have  cost 
you  in  twenty  years’  time?  That  isn’t 
all,  either;  your  insurance  is  greater 
and  your  fuel  bills  longer. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  These 
are  no  Fifth  avenue  millionaires,  out 
on  this  part  of  the  Long  Island  rail- 
road; they  are  just  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  great  city’s  army;  professional 
men,  clerks  or  the  better  grade  of 
mechanics.  The  average  farmer  is 
quite  as  well  fixed  financially  as  any 
of  these. 

And  so  I am  trying  to  show  here  how 
a farmer  may  have  a brick  and  plas- 
ter house,  too.  The  plan  is  the  first 
thing  to  consider;  and  it  is,  of  course, 
entirely  different  from  a Long  Island 
commuter’s  house  plan.  Suburban  lots 
cost  money;  land  is  valuable,  near 
New  Y"ork.  And  so  the  young  clerk 
or  lawyer  makes  his  house  as  square 
and  compact  as  possible,  even  at  some 
sacrifice  of  light  and  air.  But  the 
farmer  has  land  by  the  acre;  and  so 
he  may  have  a spread-out  house,  with 
windows  placed  on  every  hand  to  get 
the  best  of  the  sunshine  and  the 
breeze.  A good#porch,  especially,  the 
farm  house  should  have;  not  some 
mere  narrow  little  “stoop,”  as  one 
too  often  sees,  but  a full,  broad  affair. 
A wood  flooring  rots  out  over-soon, 
so  this  porch  is  paved  with  brick. 
Passing  through  the  front  door  one 
comes  into  a vestibule;  this  is  far 
better  than  the  ugly  “storm  door” 
that  must  be  set  up  and  taken  down 
each  year. 

Beyond  the  vestibule,  is  a stair  hall; 
to  the  left  is  the  large,  cheery  living 
room,  with  open  fireplace,  while  on 
the  right  is  the  dining  room.  Off  from 
this  latter,  opens  the  pantry,  with 
back  stairway  and  cellar  stairs;  then 
comes  the  winter  kitchen. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  open  porch- 
way separating  the  summer  kitchen 
from  the  rest  of  the  house;  but,  in- 
deed, this  summer  kitchen  can  practi- 
cally be  made  into  a porch,  for  its 
walls  are  nothing  but  windows.  For 
some  obscure  reason,  the  average  out- 
kitchen  is  usually  so  built  that  even 
when  the  fire  is  out,  it  is  the  hottest 


room  in  the  house.  But  with  all  these 
windows  open,  one  is  virtually  cook- 
ing out  of  doors.  In  winter  the  ends 
of  the  open  porch  may  be  closed  with 
sash  or  boards,  thus  making  a room 
that  will  be  a very  great  comfort  and 
convenience. 

Did  you  notice  the  door  from  the 
pantry  to  the  front  porch?  Often,  on 
a summer  evening,  this  porch  will  be 
the  most  comfortable  place  of  all  to 
make  a meal;  and  so  it’s  as  well  to 
have  a convenient  way  to  the  pantry. 

In  the  second  story  are  four  good 
bed  rooms,  besides  linen  closet,  sew- 
ing room  and  bath.  At  least  one  closet 
opens  off  every  room;  good  closets 
they  are,  too. 

Out  at  the  front,  in  the  center,  is  a 
balcony;  something  that  ought  to  be 
in  every  home,  if  possible.  Very  use- 
ful this  is,  to  sun  and  air  bedding;  but 
it’s  even  more  useful  in  case  of  ill- 
ness. For  instance,  the  young  mother 
will  be  allowed  to  be  up  and  about  her 
room  for  two  whole  weeks  before  she 


for  country  work.  It  is  extremely  pic- 
turesque, and  very  permanent;  one 
doesn’t  need  to  bother  about  “re-point- 
ing the  walls,  for  there  isn’t  any  point- 
ing to  fall  out.  The  chimneys  are 
brick;  but  the  rest  of  the  second  story 
is  built  of  frame,  covered  with  cement 
plaster  on  metal  lath.  This  is  a fine 
field  for  the  croakers.  “It’ll  all  drop 
off!”  say  they.  Quite  true — if  you 
use  wood  lath,  and  no  cement,  it  will 
indeed,  be  very  apt  to  drop  off;  but  I 
have  used  outside  plaster  for  years, 
and  never  a failure  has  there  been, 
when  specifications  were  strictly  fol- 
lowed. 

The  porch  posts  are  plastered,  too; 
skeletons  of  wood  framework,  these 
are,  wrapped  with  metal  lath  and  then 
covered  with  a plastering  of  cement. 
Do  you  notice  the  lattices  that  project 
from  house  and  balcony?  In  summer, 
vines  cover  these,  shading  the  win- 


FIRST FLOOR  PLAN. 
Scale  1-16  inch  to  1 foot. 


may  come  down  the  stairway.  Ordi- 
narily, never  a breath  of  outside  air 
can  she  get,  save  what  may  drift  in 
through  windows.  Can  you  figure  out 
what  the  balcony  would  mean  to  her? 

So  much  for  the  plan;  now  for  the 
building.  The  cellar  may  be  walled 
up  with  brick,  stone,  or  concrete;  just 
which  is  cheapest,  depends  on  local 
conditions.  The  first  story  walls  are 
brick,  laid  with  very  wide  joints;  and 
let  these  be  “raked  out”  with  a bit  of 
iron.  This  will  horrify  your  local 
bricklayer,  of  course;  he  will  protest 
all  sorts  of  things.  But  this  open  joint 
work  is  used  very  frequently  by  the 
best  architects  nowadays,  especially 


dows,  and  so  on,  most  pleasantly;  but 
the  leaves  will  have  fallen  when  winter 
comes,  and  sunlight  is  welcome.  Take 
the  summer  kitchen,  for  example;  all 
those  windows  would  let  in  an  unbear- 
able amount  of  sun,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  lattices  and  the  vines.  The  outside 
woodwork  should  not  be  painted.  Use 
cypress,  chestnut,  redwood  or  south- 
ern pine;  and  stain  it  with  two  coats  of 
linseed  oil  stain,  in  some  dark  brown 
or  green  tone.  The  sash,  indeed,  are  an 
exception;  it  is  best  to  use  paint  on 
them.  As  for  the  roof,  shingles  are 
very  good;  and  probably  cooler  than 
anything  else;  but  they  are  not  fire- 
proof. Don’t  use  tin,  unless  you  want 
to  suffocate  at  night!  Slate  will  not 
catch  fire,  of  course;  and,  while  hot- 
ter than  shingles,  it  is  cooler  than  tin. 
Of  late  years,  asbestos  shingles  have 
been  put  on  the  market,  and  seem  to 
be  very  satisfactory;  they  are  cooler, 
lighter  and  stronger  than  slate,  but 
cost  a little  more. 

Cost: — Yes,  that  reminds  me,  you 
want  to  know  what  this  whole  house 
will  cost,  don’t  you?  Well,  I might 
make  up  an  “estimate  of  cost,”  of 
course;  but  it  would  be  utterly  mis- 
leading to  nine-tenths  of  the  readers. 
For  maybe  you  can  get  brick  for  $4 
thousand,  and  skilled  labor  at  15  cents 
an  hour;  and  maybe  the  brick  will  be 
$15,  and  the  labor  60  cents!  No,  it’s 
worse  than  useless  for  me  to  do  any 
long-range  guessing;  but  if  you  will 
take  this  page  to  your  local  builder, 
he  can  doubtless  give  you  a very  good 
idea  of  the  cost.  For  he  knows  your 
local  conditions,  and  I don’t! 

WILLIAM  DRAPER  BRINCKLE. 

Note — The  Fruit-Grower  will  be  glad 
to  answer  any  questions  about  this  de- 
sign or  one  which  follows.  Complete 
working  blue  prints  and  specifications 
will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  $5.00.  Ad- 
dress William  Draper  Brinckle,  archi- 
tect, care  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Jo- 
seph, Mo. 
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My  Model  Kitchen. 

We  hear  a great  deal  about  having 
large  kitchens  in  model  farm  houses, 
and  they  do  work  well  when  you  find 
them  in  story  books;  but  in  real  life 
they  are  not,  to  quote  my  son,  “at  all 
what  they  are  cracked  up  to  be.”  I 
don’t  care  for  a kitchen  so  large  that 
it  becomes  a lounging  place  for  the 
whole  family.  I don’t  want  to  be  oblig- 
ed to  walk  around  or  over  anyone, 
when  I’m  doing  my  kitchen  work.  It 
makes  me  cross.  My  kitchen  is  my 
work  shop.  When  I’m  there,  I am  at 
work,  and  udon’t  want  to  be  bothered. 


and  through  it  we  pass  the  dishes 
when  setting  the  table  on  the  norch. 
The  window  sash  is  removed  in  thd 
spring,  and  does  not  go  in  again  until 
cold  weather,  for  the  porch  is  fitted 
with  windows  as  well  as  screens  and  is 
quickly  closed  against  storms. 

A narrow  table  with  long  legs  stands 
over  the  window  ledge — two  legs  in  the 
kitchen,  two  on  the  porch.  This  is 
convenient  to  hold  the  dishes  when 
setting  the  table  on  the  porch,  or  clear- 
ing it  off.  Just  in  front  of  the  table, 
on  the  kitchen  side,  stands  my  fireless 
cooker.  At  the  right,  between  the 


Rural  Mail  Carrier  Proves 

Hupmobile’s  Usefulness  to  Farmers 


SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN,  BRICK  AND  PLASTER  HOUSE 
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What's  more,  I refuse  to  be  annoyed 
by  trespassers,  no  matter  how  nearly 
they  may  be  related  to  me.  If  other 
housekeepers  would  declare  their  in- 
dependence in  this  matter,  there  would 
be  far  less  of  the  illness  and  discom- 
fort caused  by  overwrought  nerves. 

A small  kitchen  saves  many  steps. 
If  ever  you  have  the  opportunity,  take 
a good  look  at  the  kitchen  on  a dining 
car.  You  will  find  it  an  excellent  ob- 
ject lesson.  That  was  what  first 
taught  me  that  large  kitchens  were  a 
delusion  and  a snare.  I am  firmly 
convinced  that  they  are  one  of  the 
worst  of  the  several  unheralded  causes 
of  the  growing  insanity  among  farm- 
ers’ wives.  Anyhow,  I know  I feel  bet- 
ter, do  my  work  much  more  easily,  and 
am  more  comfortable  to  live  with  since 


window  and  the  door,  is  a hinged  shelf 
attached  to  the  wall.  This  may  be 
raised  or  lowered  as  desired,  and  is 
very  handy.  Above  it  is  a cabinet, 
with  doors,  where  I put  emergency 
articles,  such  as  salves,  liniments, 
medicines,  soft  rags,  etc.  To  the  left 
of  the  cooker,  in  the  corner,  stands  a 
large  refrigerator  with  a door  through 
which  it  may  be  filled  with  ice  from 
the  outside  of  the  house.  A waste  pipe 
connects  with  the  waste  pipe  running 


Runabout — 4 cylinders,  20  H.  P.,  Bosch  magneto,  sliding  gear  transmission.  Price  includes  top,  wind- 
shield, gas  lamps  and  generator;  three  oil  lamps,  tools  and  horn. 

Touring  Car — Same  equipment,  $900.  Interchangeable  wagon  body  for  farm  use,  $25  extra. 


$750 


F.  0.  B. 
Detroit 


If  doubt  remains  in  anyone’s  mind  as 
to  the  usefulness  of  a Hupmobile  or 
the  farm,  the  experience  of  a rural 
mail  carrier  ought  to  drive  it  away 
absolutely. 

This  man  is  J.  E.  Jones,  with  a route 
out  of  Stuttgart,  Ark. 

From  8 o’clock  in  the  morning  until 
noon,  he  covers  his  route  of  29% 
miles  in  his  Hupmobile. 

His  report  to  the  United  States  Post- 
Office  Department  says  his  total  ex- 
pense for  gasoline  and  oil  does  not 
exceed  one  cent  per  mile. 

When  he  made  this  report  in  Septem- 
ber, he  had  not  had  a single  punc- 
ture— and  had  driven  the  car  3,000 
miles. 

Mr.  .Tones  says  his  roads  are  all  dirt, 
with  some  bad  mud-holes,  but  he 
has  never  had  any  trouble  getting 
through. 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Co. 


Hundreds  of  farmers  have  had  similar 
experience  in  Hupmobile  economy 
and  efficiency;  but  it  is  a pleasure 
to  have  these  experiences  voluntar- 
ily confirmed  by  a man  whose  living 
depends  upon  his  Hupmobile. 

Think  what  an  advantage  a Hupmobile 
would  be  to  you  in  getting  to  and 
from  market;  in  running  errands 
between  the  farm  and  the  town. 

Think  of  the  great  amount  of  pleas- 
ure you  and  your  family  would  get 
out  of  the  Hupmobile — and  at  what 
little  cost. 

Can  you  conscientiously  deny  yourself 
and  your  family  the  convenience  and 
pleasure  a Hupmobile  would  surely 
bring? 

Send  a postal  card  today  for  the  cata- 
log and  the  name  of  the  nearest 
Hupmobile  representative. 

1210  Jefferson 
Avenue 


Detroit,  Mich. 


which  is  bad  in  one  way,  but  good  on 
the  whole.  You  see,  there  are  no 
chairs  in  my  kitchen,  and  only  one 
stool.  When  I am  using  that,  other 
members  of  the  family  can’t  get  it  to 
reach  my  cabinet,  and  so  they  are 
forced  to  go  and  hunt  up  their  own 


LARGE  STOCK  OF 

Apple  Trees 

Apple  Seedlings 

Shade  and  Ornament- 
al Trees— Fruit  Grafts 

MAD  E TO  ORDER 
Write  for  Prices 

YOUNGERS  & CO. 

GENEVA,  NEBRASKA 


APPLE 

GROWERS 


Before  Disposing  of 
Your  Crop — Write 
The  Callender-Vanderhoof  Co. 

We  Have  Men  in  the  Field  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


we  moved  into  our  new  house  with  its 
model  kitchen. 

My  kitchen  is  fourteen  feet  square — 
or  was,  before  the  various  cupboards 
were  built  in.  They  make  the  floor 
space  considerably  less  than  that.  It 
has  two  windows;  one  on  the  west 
side,  the  other  on  the  north  side.  The 
door  is  on  the  north  side,  and  opens 
into  the  dining  room.  A wide  porch, 
where  we  eat  in  hot  weather,  is  reach- 
ed from  the  dining  room.  The  north 
kitchen  window  opens  on  to  this  porch, 
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from  the  sink  to  the  cesspool,  so  there 
are  no  draining  pans  to  watch  and 
empty.  Above  the  refrigerator  is  a 
cabinet  with  shelves  and  drawers 
where  I keep  strings,  tacks,  tack  ham- 
mer, awl,  screw  driver  and  many  such 
things  that  the  housewife  often  needs, 
and  so  seldom  finds  when  she  wants 
them,  because  they  have  been  removed 
by  other  members  of  the  family  and 
left  where  they  were  used.  This  cab- 
inet is  not  easily  accessible.  One  must 
mount  the  kitchen  stool  to  get  to  it, 


tools,  and  mine  are  left  where  they 
belong! 

Beside  the  refrigerator,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  room,  I had  a rather  high 
table  built  against  the  wall.  It  is  cov- 
ered with  zinc.  The  bread  board  slips 
under  this,  and  is  drawn  out  as  needed. 
The  table  is  so  high  that  one  does  not 
need  to  stoop  very  much  when  work- 
ing at  the  bread  board.  Beneath  the 
table  is  a cupboard  where  corn  meal, 
graham  flour,  rye  flour,  etc.,  are  kept. 
A shallow  cupboard  above  this  table 


Nulite  Gasoline  Table  Lamp 

A complete  Light  Plant,  weighing  7 lbs., 
portable,  absolutely  safe,  300  C.  P.  brilliant 
light,  one-third  cent  per  hour.  Saves  90 
per  cent  of  your  light  bill. 

Agents — Write  for  Special  Offer  on  com- 
plete line  of  gasoline  lights  and  systems 
Over  200  different  styles.  Highest  quality 
Lowest  prices.  Exclusive  territory  for  ca 
pable  town,  county  and  traveling  salesmen 
72-page  illustrated  catalog  free.  Write  to 
day.  National  Stamping  & Electric  WorFs 
429  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A 


Root  Grafts 


Fruit  Tree  Seed  and  Seed 
lings.  Planters  grow  your 
own  trees  and  save  money 
HARBOR  SPRINGS  NURSERY,  Harbor  Spring*.  Mich 
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Be  Sure  to  Buy  Your 
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Stove  at  Home ! 


Art  Garland 
De  Luxe 
Series 


Smokeburn 

Garland 

Heater 

For  Coal,  Coke 
or  Wood 


Malleable  Garland 
Six-Hole  Range 


Unique  Garland 
Four-Hole  Cook  Stove 


IF  YOU  are  thinking  of  buying  a stove  or  range,  bet- 
ter “look  before  you  leap.” 

We,  the  largest  makers  of  stoves  and  ranges  in 
the  world,  have  decided  to  place  the  stove  buyers  of 
this  country  in  possession  of  certain  facts  on  the  stove 
and  range  situation  which  will  enable  every  buyer  to 
safeguard  his  interests  in  advance  of  making  a purchase. 

We  take  this  step  because  we  feel  that  we  owe  a duty 
to  the  public  which  for  forty  years  has  favored  Garland 
Stoves  and  Ranges  with  overwhelming  evidence  of  its 
approval. 

For  today  you  will  find  Garland  Stoves  and  Ranges 
in  over  4,000,000  homes. 

Here,  in  brief,  are  the  facts: 

The  trademark  name,  “Garland,”  on  a stove  or  range, 
because  of  the  quality  and  service  which  it  represents, 
has  become  enormously  valuable  to  us.  We  estimate  its 
value  at  millions  of  dollars.  Behind  it  are  forty  years 
of  study,  invention,  experience,  skilled  workmanship 
and  conscientious  effort. 

In  recent  years  some  concerns  selling  stoves  and 
ranges  have  sought  to  trade  on  our  reputation  by  offer- 
ing cheap  stoves  at  cheap  prices  on  the  representations 
that  such  goods  are  “as  good  as  Garlands.”  The  time 
has  come  when  the  protection  of  stove  buyers  demands 
that  we  brand  these  claims  as  absolutely  false. 

The  purpose  of  this  announcement  is  to  point  out  to 
the  stove  buyer  the  safety,  convenience,  satisfaction  and 
greater  economy  of  buying  stoves  and  ranges  from 
established  local  dealers. 

Pays  to  Buy  Stoves  from 
Your  Local  Dealer 

It  pays  in  satisfaction,  safety,  convenience  and  econ- 
omy to  buy  stoves  from  your  local  dealer.  His  profit 
per  stove  is  very  small.  He  gives  you  big  value  for 
every  dollar  of  stove  money. 

The  idea  that  your  home  dealer  makes  a pocketful  of 
money  on  every  stove  he  sells  is  utterly  ridiculous. 
Stoves  are  staple  merchandise,  just  like  sugar,  coffee, 
salt,  calico,  muslin,  etc.  The  dealer’s  profit  on  a good 
stove  is  often  scarcely  more  than  the  amount  of  freight 
you  would  pay  if  you  sent  away  for  it. 

How  the  Home  Dealer 
Helps  You 

If  you  have  ever  wrestled  with  a 
stove  loading  it  at  the  depot,  cart- 
ing it  home,  unloading  it,  getting  it 
out  of  the  crate,  putting  it  together, 
blacking  it  and  possibly  waiting  a 
couple  of  weeks  for  replacement  of 
broken  parts  before  being  able  to 
use  it,  you  will  never  wish  to  repeat 
the  performance. 

Your  home  dealer  not  only  gives 
you  more  stove  value  for  every  dol- 
lar you  spend,  but  he  saves  you  a 
pile  of  trouble,  inconvenience,  delay 
and  dissatisfaction. 

He  delivers  your  stove  the  day 
you  buy  it — no  waiting  to  fill  orders 
— no  aggravating  freight  delays. 

He  delivers  your  stove  in  good 
shape.  If  the  railroad  company 
smashes  up  a stove,  the  dealer,  not 
you,  adjusts  the  trouble. 

The  same  home  dealer  delivers 
your  stove  set  up,  blacked  and  pol- 
ished— ready  for  business.  By  you 
there’s  no  carting  it,  no  setting  it 
up,  no  polishing.  Moreover,  your 
local  Garland  dealer  will  give  you 
ten  times  more  liberal  credit  terms 
and  free  trial  terms  than  anybody 
else  in  the  world.  And  you  don’t  have  to  tell  him 
your  family  history,  either.  Are  not  these  many  ad- 
vantages in  home-dealing  well  worth  considering? 


Permanent  Satisfaction 
Better  Than  “30  Days’ 
Free  Trial” 

Thirty  days  or  thirty  weeks  are  no  test  of  a stove’s 
worth.  A good  stove  must  give  permanent  satisfaction.  For 
it’s  too  expensive  and  troublesome  to  be  buying  stoves 
every  few  seasons.  If  you  buy  a Garland  stove,  you  have 
your  local  dealer  at  home  who  guarantees  you  permanent 
satisfaction;  you  have  the  excellent  product  of  the  biggest 
stove  manufacturers  in  the  world,  who  could  never  have 
become  the  biggest  if  they  had  not  made  the  best  and  most 
serviceable  stoves.  It  isn’t  always  easy  to  send  back  a 
stove  bought  on  “30  days’  Free  Trial.” 


Investigate  “ Garlands 
Before  You  Buy 


In  view  of  these  great  facts,  we  urge  you  in  your  inter- 
est to  go  to  your  local  Garland  dealer  and  look  at  Garland 
Stoves  and  Ranges.  Get  his  prices  and  let  him  show  you 
the  points  about  these  stoves  which  make  them  last  longer, 

burn  less  fuel  and  give  permanent  satisfaction. 

We  Publish  EiSht  handsome 

DUUKo  It  Stove  Books,  as  pictured  here. 

They  are  about  different  kinds  of  Stoves,  Heaters,  Ranges, 
Cookers,  Gas  Ranges,  Furnaces,  etc.  Which  books  would 
you  like  to  have?  You  can  have  free  as  many  as  you  choose. 

One  of  these  books,  “The  Only  Safe  Way  to  Buy  Stoves 
and  Ranges,”  tells  the  pitfalls  of  buying  stoves  away  from 
home;  discussing  such  subjects  as,  “Not  Easy  to  Return 
Stoves,”  “The  Dangers  of  Buying  Sight  Unseen,”  “Excess 
Freight  in  Stove  Buying,”  “30  Days’  Free  Trial  vs.  Perma- 
nent Satisfaction,”  “Delayed  Shipments,”  “Cheap  Rocking 
Chair  Premiums,”  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  This  is  the  first  time  the 
many  disadvantages  of  buying  stoves  away  from  home  have 
ever  been  put  in  book  form.  It  is  a fair,  square  statement 
of  facts — interesting  and  valuable.  We  are  distributing 
tens  of  thousands  of  them.  May  we  send  your  copy  at 
once? 

Look  at  the  names  of  the  eight  free  books,  and  then 
put  a cross  opposite  the  name  of  those  wanted.  (See  cou- 
pon below.)  Better  do  this  today.  Cold  weather  will  soon 
be  here  and  it’s  best  to  be  prepared  now  for  ice,  snow  and 
bleak  weather.  Address  either  office. 

The  Michigan  Stove  Company 

Largest  Makers  of  Stoves,  Ranges,  Gas  Ranges 
and  Furnaces  in  the  World 

Detroit  Chicago 
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I I Steel  Ranges 


FREE  BOOKS 


Mrs.  Potter’s  AdvicJ 


The  Michigan  Stove  Company 

Detroit  Chicago 

J Cast  Ranges  p]ease  send  me  the  Stove  Books 
Q Cook  Stoves  °J?0psossit(x)Which  1 have  mad®  a 

Base  Burners 

□ Heaters  Name 

□ Gas  Ranges 

□ Furnaces  Address  
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contains  spices,  cooky  cutters,  etc., 
and  a long,  narrow  drawer  for  cooking 
spoons.  Next  to  the  table  stands  the 
sink,  and  when  the  dishes  are  washed 
at  the  sink  they  are  wiped  and  placed 
on  the  zinc-covered  table  until  carried 
to  the  cupboard.  The  sink  stands  di- 
rectly under  the  window,  which  is  put 
in  horizontally  instead  of  perpendicu- 
larly, and  has  a wide  ledge.  Under  the 
sink  there  is  a shelf  where  I keep  soap, 
cans  of  lye,  sapolio,  etc.  A large  pail 
of  galvanized  iron  also  stands  here  to 
hold  the  refuse  until  it  can  be  carried 
out. 

The  entire  south  side  of  the  room  is 
fitted  with  cupboards  that  reach  from 


E 


E 


THE  HANDY  CABINETS  IN  MY 
MODEL  KITCHEN 

ceiling  to  floor,  and  are  built  close  to- 
gether, so  that  no  plastering  shows. 
The  accompanying  drawing  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  one  of 
these  cupboards.  They  are  all  similar 
in  arrangement.  “A”  indicates  the  door 
to  a long  narrow  compartment  where 
I keep  the  extra  leaves  of  the  exten- 
sion dining  table.  Only  one  of  the 
cupboards  lining  the  south  side  of  my 
kitchen  has  this  compartment.  “B” 
shows  the  doors  leading  into  my  jelly 
closets,  which  are  close  to  the  ceiling. 
“C”  marks  the  doors  to  the  dish  closet. 


FOOD  AGAIN 

A Mighty  Important  Subject  to  Every- 
one. 


A Boston  lady  talks  entertainingly 
of  food  and  the  changes  that  can  be 
made  in  health  hy  some  knowledge  on 
that  line.  She  says: 

“An  injury  to  my  spine  in  early 
womanhood  left  me  subject  to  severe 
sick  headaches  which  would  last  three 
or  four  days  at  a time,  and  a violent 
course  of  drugging  brought  on  consti- 
pation with  all  the  ills  that  follow. 

“My  appetite  was  always  light  and 
uncertain  and  many  kinds  of  food  dis- 
tressed me. 

“I  began  to  eat  Grape-Nuts  food  two 
or  three  years  ago,  because  I liked 
the  taste  of  it,  and  I kept  on  because 
I soon  found  it  was  doing  me  good. 

“I  eat  it  regularly  at  breakfast,  fre- 
quently at  luncheon,  and  again  before 
going  to  bed — and  have  no  trouble  in 
‘sleeping  on  it.’  It  has  relieved  my 
constipation,  my  headaches  have  prac- 
tically ceased,  and  I am  in  better  phy- 
sical condition  at  the  age  of  63  than 
I was  at  40. 

‘I  give  Grape-Nuts  credit  for  restor- 
ing my  health,  if  not  saving  my  life, 
and  you  can  make  no  claim  for  it  too 
strong  for  me  to  endorse.”  Name 
given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

Read  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to 
Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a rea- 
son.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


HAVE  YOU 
CONQUERED 
SAN  JOSE  SCALE  ? 

H.  J.  WEBER  & SONS  NU 


We  guarantee  it  can  be  done  with  “Scalecide”  for  less  money,  with  less  effort,  and  more  effectively  than  with  Lime-Snlfur 
or  anything  else.  “Scalecide”  may  be  mixed  anywhere,  in  any  kind  of  a tank  or  barrel  that  is  clean.  “Scalecide”  does 
not  corrode  the  pumps  or  clog  the  nozzle;  consequently  the  pumps  work  very  much  easier,  with  less  labor,  wear  and  tear. 
“Scalecide”  will  not  injure  the  most  delicate  skin,  and  may  even  be  placed  in  the  eyes  without  the  slightest  inconvenience 
or  injury.  “Scalecide”  is  used  successfully  by  fruit  growers  in  the  United  States,  South  Africa,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  and 
Australia,  because  experience  has  taught  them  that  the  greatest  perfection  in  fruit  and  foliage  is  produced  by  the  continued 
use  of  ‘‘Scalecide,  and  with  less  labor  and  less  expense.  Let  us  prove  these  statements.  A postal  request  to  Dept.  “E” 
will  bring  you  by  return  mail,  free,  our  book,  “Modern  Methods  of  Harvesting,  Grading  and  Packing  Apples,”  and  new 
booklet,  ‘ Scalecide — the  Iree-Saver.”  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  “Scalecide”  we  will  deliver  it  to  any  railroad  station 
in  theJLJnRed  States  east  of^  the  Mississippi  and^north  of  the  Ohio  rivers  on  receipt,  of  price  : 50-gal.  bbls.,  $25.0(4  30-gal. 


bbls.,  $16.00  ; 10-gal.  cans, 

RSERY  CO., 


— v 50- ga  . . 

'•75  ; 5-gal.  cans,  $3.75.  Address  : B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 

WESTERN  DISTRIBUTING  AGENTS,  NURSERY,  MISSOURI 


MAKE  ( YOUR  ( QWM  ( DRAIN  ( TILE  (I 


r 3,  4,  5,  6 and  8 inch  tile  made  at  a ridiculously  low  cost  on  our  farmers  temenl  I lie  Macnine.  Large  capacity,  hand  or  power,  no  lamping  or  Ihe  US€  Ol  pallets.  Our  process  takes  care  of  the 
proper  coring  as  well  as  the  proper  forming.  The  tile  are  troweled  thoroughly,  giving  grt  J Strength.  Machine  and  product  recommended  and  used  by  CJ.  S.  Dept  Ot  Agriculture.  Agrt* 
^cultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  and  by  farmers  all  over  the  continent  W«  ship  this  machine  to  you  on  10  days  tree  triaL 

Send  lor  Free  36  Page  Catalog, 

FARMERS’  CEMENT  TILE  MACHINE  CO., 


telling  how  to  tile  your  farm  at  low  cost  How  to  take  level*  and  get  grades,  lay  tile,  etc. 

Box  407  st  Johns,  Mich. 


In  some  of  the  cupboards,  this  closet 
is  used  for  canned  goods,  rice,  break- 
fast foods,  etc.  “D”  indicates  a broad 
shelf,  extending  along  the  entire  side 
of  the  room.  It  holds  my  bread  jar, 
cake  box,  sugar  box  and  many  other 
things,  and  still  leaves  space  to  be 
used  as  required.  “E”  marks  drawers 
below  the  wide  shelf.  They  extend 
clear  across  the  room,  and  are  used 
for  various  purposes — towels,  dish  tow- 
els, dusters,  spoons,  knives  and  forks, 
etc.  “F”  marks  doors  to  cupboards 
that  are  zinc  lined  and  are  used  for 
cooking  utensils.  Beneath  one  of  the 
cupboards,  this  space  is  filled  with 
drawers  instead  of  shelves. 

The  east  side  of  the  kitchen  is  given 
up  to  the  range,  and  to  a table,  or 
rather  a cabinet  covered  with  zinc,  so 
that  hot  dishes  may  be  taken  from  the 
range  and  set  directly  on  this  table 
without  doing  damage  to  anything.  It 
contains  two  drawers,  and  underneath 
is  the  flour  bin.  Above  it  is  a shelf 
against  the  wall.  Behind  the  range  is 
a rack  where  dish  towels  are  hung  to 
dry. 

My  kitchen  floor  is  covered  with  lin- 
oleum. The  woodwork  is  finished  in 
white  enamel,  which  is  easily  cleaned. 
It  shows  every  spot,  and  so  the  spot  is 
removed  as  soon  as  it  appears,  and  the 
kitchen  is  always  clean.  It  seems  al- 
most to  be  kept  clean  without  effort. 

Our  dining  room  is  the  family  living 
room.  It  is  the  largest  room  in  the 
house.  The  floor  is  of  polished  oak, 
and  is  without  rugs  or  carpet.  It  was 
waxed,  at  first,  but  I found  it  too  hard 
to  keep  a waxed  floor  nice,  so  adopted 
the  plan  of  wiping  it  up  every  morning 
with  a mop  wrung  from  cold  water, 
then  wet  with  a preparation  of  cedar 
oil,  which  keeps  it  looking  very  nice. 
This  dining  room  contains  a lounge, 
easy  chairs,  a magazine  rack,  small 
book  case,  and  a library  table,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  dining  table  and  chairs.  We 
live  there,  and  on  the  adjoining  porch, 
and  so  the  sitting  room  is  kept  in  or- 
der for  company  occasions,  and  I am 
never  fretted  by  the  appearance  of 
uninvited  guests,  of  which  we  have 
many.  A front  hall  divides  the  sitting 
room  from  our  bedroom,  for  we  have 
our  room  on  the  first  floor.  That  saves 
me  much  climbing  of  stairs,  and  when 
I am  tired,  I can  easily  reach  my  own 
room  and  lock  myself  in  for  a little 
rest.  We  have  many  conveniences  in 
our  new  home,  hut  I was  only  asked 
to  write  about  our  kitchen,  and  my  let- 
ter is  already  long  enough,  so  I won’t 
attempt  to  describe  them. 

MRS.  EUPHEMIA  WOODS. 

Tomato  Blight  in  Texas. 

This  has  been  a very  dry  summer 
here.  No  rain,  aside  from  a few  very 
light  sprinkles,  which  were  not  heavy 
enough  to  lay  the  dust,  has  fallen  for 
over  four  months.  On  my  non-irrigat- 
ed  tomato  patch  there  has  not  been 
enough  rain  at  any  time  to  wet  the 
vines  thoroughly.  On  a one-acre  patch, 
which  I chose  for  intensive  cultivation 
and  irrigation,  the  rows  run  east  and 
west.  On  the  north  side  of  this  patch 
I seeded  with  a drill  eight  rows  of 
Matchless  tomatoes,  and  on  the  south 
side  I drilled  six  rows  to  Enormous. 
Two  other  beds  were  seeded  for  trans- 
planting. 

Between  the  two  blocks  which  were 
seeded  with  a drill,  I transplanted 
seediirgs  from  the  Enormous  rows  on 
the  south  side  of  this  one-acre  block. 

Last  year,  on  other  land,  I had  a 
few  plants  which  suffered  from  blight, 
it  being  my  first  experience  with  this 
disease.  This  is  the  third  season  I 
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"man's  work  1 i 

calls  for  overalls  that 
will  endure  great  strain 
and  rough  wear,  as  well  as 
afford  protection  to  the  body, 
and  fit  comfortably  at  every  point, 
the  marked  superiority  of 


IF  IT’S  A 


FITZ 
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IT’S  A FIT 
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Overalls  is  acknowledged.  They  are  made  of  pure  j 
indigo  denim  that  wears  like  buckskin.  The  seats, 
legs  and  bottoms  are  the  widest  of  any  overall 

ties  1 

two  beams , Luc  suspeuuers  are  rne  longest  iu  me  ^ 
world;  they  are  also  wide  to  keep  them  from  curling 
up  in  a hard  roll  on  the  shoulders.  There  are  seven 
pockets,  two  hip,  two  front,  one  money,  one  rule  and  • 
one  combination  pencil  and  watch  pocket. 

The  many  points  of  superiority  of  FITZ  Overalls; 
make  them  the  favorite  with  every  man  who  wears  1 
them.  Call  and  see  us,  and  we  will  Show  you  that  i 
FITZ  Overalls  are  the  best  made. 

Burnham-Munger-Root  D.  G.  Co.  M 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


have  had  this  one  acre  block  in  toma- 
toes, and  while  it  is  the  third  time  to- 
matoes have  occupied  this  land,  there 
has  been  a rotation  of  corn  and  to- 
matoes. 

At  about  the  time  this  one-acre 
block  of  tomatoes  began  to  set  fruit, 
blight  began  to  appear,  although  I 
have  given  the  land  the  very  best  of 
care,  with  plenty  of  water  applied 
through  furrows.  The  blight  in  this 
patch  continued  to  spread  until  the 
plants  got  too  large  to  cultivate,  and 
I do  not  find  that  it  has  stopped, 
though  irrigation  is  continued  regu- 
larly. 

I notice  now  that  on  each  side  of 
this  one-acre  block,  where  the  plants 
were  seeded  with  a drill,  that  the 
blight  is  much  worse  than  on  those 
transplanted  plants  occupying  the 
middle  space. 

On  another  piece  of  land  located 
about  half  a mile  away,  I have  three 
acres  of  tomatoes,  which  was  set  from 
plants  taken  indiscriminately  from 
the  seeded  rows,  and  from  the  seed 
beds  of  Matchless  and  Enormous.  In 
this  block  not  a plant  has  yet  showed 
the  least  sign  of  blight.  The  soil  in 
this  three-acre  block  is  different  from 
the  other,  being  a rich  loam  that  is 
very  retentive  of  moisture,  and  not- 
withstanding the  intensely  dry  and 
hot  summer,  these  plants  have  made 
a fair  crop.  This  soil  is  deep,  and  is 
underlaid  with  a white  and  yellow 
clay. 

This  is  the  fifth  year  out  of  eight 
that  this  land  has  been  planted  to  to- 
matoes, and  I have  never  yet  heard 
of  blight  on  this  kind  of  soil,  on  which 
irrigation  has  never  been  applied. 
But  on  the  irrigated,  dry  lands  that  are 
underlaid  with  red  clay,  blight  is  very 
bad,  and  two  crops  of  tomatoes  is  all 
that  can  be  produced.  My  one-acre 
tract  is  of  this  nature.  Blight  ap- 
peared this  year  on  some  land  which 
was  never  in  tomatoes  before,  but 
which  I irrigated. 

These  facts  are  somewhat  curious 
and  are  opposite  to  the  experience  of 
others  which  have  been  reported  in 
The  Fruit-Grower.  I have  no  theory 
to  present  in  regard  to  this  trouble, 
and  you  can  draw  your  own  conclu- 
sions. B.  T.  KILLOUGH. 

Texas. 

Someone  has  said  that  “it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  rid  of  any  bad  habit  un- 
less something  is  found  to  replace  it.  j 


Searight 
No.  777 
Two- 
Hand 
Pruner 

is  the  acme 
of  quality, 
perfection 
and  beauty 

The  dropping  of  the  cutting  edge 
below  the  center  line  gives  a posi- 
tive clean  draw  cut.  We  challenge 
comparison  for  easy  and  smooth 
cutting. 

The  blade  is  on  the  opposite  side 
from  the  general  custom. 

For  a right-handed  man  the  blade 
may  be  placed  next  the  body  of  the 
tree,  and  the  hook  held  stationary 
with  the  left  hand,  instead  of 
scrubbing  the  hook  around  the 
limb,  tearing  the  bark,  as  with 
others.  The  blade  of  No.  777  will 
neither  cut  the  hook  nor  push  the 
limb  from  between  the  blade  and 
hook.  Elegant  finish  and  best  of 
material  used. 

We  make  a full  line  of  pruning  tools. 
Write  us  for  full  information. 

Detroit  Shear  Company 

900  Greenwood  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


No.  777 


Never  endeavor  to  destroy  a bad  habit 
without  the  aid  of  an  actively  better 
one.”  If  this  is  the  case,  as  it  surely 
must  be,  let  us  shake  off  the  habit  of 
letting  the  orchards  take  car#  of  them- 
selves, and  get  into  the  habit  of  giving 
them  regular  and  thorough  pruning, 
cultivation  and  spraying. 
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Comfortable  Quarters  a Solution  of  the  Prob- 
lem of  Efficient  Farm  Labor 


It  was  down  the  Delaware-Maryland 
peninsula — the  richest  fruit  country 
east  of  the  Mississippi — and  my  friend, 
Dr.  Conner,  was  showing  me  through 
his  magnificent  orchard,  and  said: 
“Oh,  yes;  we  had  a splendid  crop  last 
year;  the  Kieffers  broke  nearly  all  the 
branches  off  the  trees,  as  you  see;  but 
we  didn’t  make  nearly  what  we  should 
have.  Why?  Well,  because  we  can’t 
get  reliable  packers.  These  local  dark- 
eys are  just  about  as  no-account  as 
anything  that’s  made!  I’d  stand  over 
them,  and  tell  them  to  cull  out  every 
pear  that  had  even  a suspicion  of  a 
blemish,  but  the  moment  my  back  was 
turned,  they’d  just  throw  in  every- 
thing, good  and  bad!  No;  of  course, 
I couldn’t  get  fancy  prices  for  my 
stuff,  under  such  conditions.” 

Yes,  the  lack  of  reliable  labor;  that 
same  cry  comes  from  the  orchards  and 


then,  should  the  farmer  alone  get  no 
worthy  reply  to  his  call  for  help? 

Consider  a moment.  The  really  effi- 
cient farm  laborer  must  be  an  intelli- 
gent workman,  must  he  not?  One 
can’t  take  a raw  Italian  dirt  digger 
and  set  him  to  driving  a seeder,  or 
pruning  apple  trees,  can  one?  And 
how  do  the  city  homes  of  intelligent, 
efficient,  quick-working  mechanics  or 
factory  men  compare  with  the  tenant 
houses  that  are  scattered  about  the 
farms  of  the  United  States? 

•Ah — that’s  just  it! 

Yes,  one  can  offer  good  wages,  and 
the  out-of-work  city  mechanic  will 
come  and  try  the  job,  for  a while.  But 
his  wife  is  lonely,  desperately  lonely, 
and  homesick  for  her  city  life,  where 
friends  were  each  moment  stopping 
for  a brief  chat,  as  they  passed  her 
door.  She  doesn’t  look  kindly  on 


A SHINGLED  TENANT  HOUSE. 


farm  lands  of  East  and  West,  North 
and  South! 

Now,  there’s  no  scarcity  of  the  very 
finest  sorts  of  labor  in  every  other 
trade  and  calling.  The  employer  has 
but  to  put  out  his  notice,  and  trained 
bricklayers,  boiler  makers  or  bakers 
come  crowding  his  office,  ready  and 
anxious  to  show  their  skill.  Why, 


Easy 

Breakfast! 

A bowl  of  crisp 

Post 

Toasties 

and  cream — 

the  thing’s  done! 

Appetizing 

Nourishing 

Convenient 

Ready  to  serve  right 
out  of  the  package. 

“The  Memory  Lingers” 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Limited, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


country  life;  and  the  ugly  little  tenant 
house,  utterly  bare  of  all  those  com- 
forts and  conveniences  she  has  been 
accustomed  to,  is  the  last  straw.  For 
a few  months,  perhaps,  she  braves  it 
out;  but  in  the  end,  back  the  family 
goes  to  town. 

Now,  if  the  farmer  would  get  good 
men,  he  must  offer  as  good  accommo- 
dations as  does  the  city. 

The  working  men  in  Philadelphia, 
for  example,  live  in  six-room  houses— 
parlor,  dining  room,  kitchen,  three  bed 
rooms  and  bath,  especially  bath!  Save 
in  the  worst  slum  districts,  every 
house,  no  matter  how  tiny,  must  have 
its  bath  room.  Hot  and  cold  water, 
gas  and  electric  light,  one  has,  of 
course;  nine  times  out  of  ten,  there  is 
a furnace  in  the  cellar.  The  question 
of  beauty  is  very  carefully  considered, 
too;  more  and  more  the  operation 
builders  are  calling  in  good  architects 
to  design  the  rows  of  homes  that  are 
building.  And  inside,  one  often  finds 
hardwood  finish,  in  some  dark-stained 
“mission”  tone;  other  little  touches  of 
refinement,  too.  In  New  York  the 
workman  is  more  apt  to  live  in  an 
apartment  house;  there  he  will  have 
usually  one  less  bed  room,  or  maybe 
the  dining  room  is  omitted.  Other- 
wise, his  flat  is  much  the  same  as  the 
Philadelphian’s  single  house.  And  one 
or  the  other  of  these  types  prevail  in 
every  large  city — Chicago,  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  whatever  it  may  be. 

So,  bearing  these  things  in  mind, 
let  us  set  about  planning  a proper  ten- 
ant house. 

A porch  there  should  be,  by  all 
means;  but  let  it  have  a cement  floor. 
Wood  flooring  is  constantly  rotting 
out,  and  is  a continued  expense.  Off 
this  porch  opens  a kitchen,  and  a good- 
sized  living  room;  if  this  latter  is  suf- 
ficiently large,  there  will  be  no  need 
for  a dining  room.  Stairs  go  down  to 
the  cellar,  and  up  to  the  second  floor; 
here  are  three  bed  rooms,  one  large 
and  two  small.  Each  bed  room  must 
have  a closet,  of  course. 


This  Letter 

Save  $5.00  to  $40.00  On 
Your  Stove  Purchases 

PLENDID  Kalamazoo  Stoves  and  Ranges 
sold  direct  from  the  factory  will  net  you 
a $5.00  to 840.00  saving— sometimes  more 
as  shown  in  this  letter.  No  dealer,  job- 
ber, middleman  or  salesman  makes  a 
cent  on  Kalamazoo  stoves  and  you 
pocket  their  profits  and  get  the  best 
— America’s  Standard  Stove. 
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R AD  I ATI  T 

BASE  BURNER 


Cash  or  Credit 

Pay  on  terms  that  meet  your  convenience  on  30 
Days  Free  Trial,  360  Days  Approval  Test,  Freight 
Prepaid  and  Shipment  made  same  day  order  is 
received.  170,000  satisfied  customers  prove  our  proposition. 

Big  Stove  Book — FREE 

A price  for  every  purse  among  our  400  styles  and  sizes, 
illustrated  and  described,  against  the  dozen  styles  your  dealer 
has.  Brimful  of  inside  stove  facts  that  the  dealer  himself 
doesn’t  know.  Get  the  how  and  why  of  the  Kalamazoo  propo- 
\ sition.  Send  NOW-aj/i  for  catalog  No.  135. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Manufacturers 
Kalamzoo, 

Michigan 


A Kalamazoo 

Direct  to  You 


You  May  Secure 

$500  in  Gold! 

By  exhibiting  your  APPLES  at  the  American  Land  & Irri- 
gation Exposition  to  be  held  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York  City,  November  3-12,  1911. 

C,The  Northern  Pacific  Railway  offers  a prize  of  $500.00  in 
gold  for  the  best  25  boxes  of  apples — any  variety  or  varieties, 
a single  variety  to  the  box — competition  open  to  the  world. 
The  conditions  are : 

<3.The  facts  regarding  the  fruit,  as  asked  by  the  judges, 
must  be  sworn  to  and  attested  by  two  witnesses.  The 
apples  must  be  exhibited  by  actual  grower  or  his  authorized 
agent.  The  grower  must  own  the  land  or  be  the  proprietor 
by  virtue  of  lease  or  crop-sharing  sys- 
tem of  cultivation.  The  competition  is 
not  open  to  dealers  or  any  other  than 
bona  fide  growers,  as  heretofore  stated. 

C.  Write  quickly  for  circular  about  this 
Exposition  and  the  numerous  prizes  offer- 
ed for  displays  of  farm  products  and  your 
opportunity  to  get  160  acres  of  Montana 
land  to  be  awarded  by  popular  allotment 
by  the 

Northern  Pacific  Ry 

Address:  Dept  35 

L.  J.  BRICKER,  General  Immigration  Agent,  ST.  PAUL 
Or , A.  M.  CLELAND , General  Passenger  Agent , ST.  PAUL 


So  much  for  the  plan  in  general; 
now  for  the  details  of  construction. 

Let  the  ceilings  be  rather  low;  small 
city  homes  are  always  built  so,  to  re- 
duce expense.  The  second  floor  joists 
are  not  plastered,  but  are  exposed  in 
the  first  story  ceiling;  they  are,  how- 
ever planed  up,  and  stained  some  dark 
mission  tone.  The  floor  boards  of  the 
second  story  will,  of  course,  show  their 
under  side;  this,  too,  must  be  smooth- 
ed and  stained  like  the  joists.  All  this 
not  only  gives  an  extremely  attractive 
beamed  ceiling  effect,  but  saves 
money;  for  a good  deal  of  plastering 
is  left  out.  The  building  is  frame; 
but  the  outside  is  covered  with  shin- 
gles, instead  of  siding.  Here,  too,  is  a 
saving,  for  the  shingles  need  no  paint, 
merely  a dipping  of  stain.  Of  course, 
sheathing  and  building  paper  must  go 
underneath  the  shingles;  but  even  if 
siding  had  been  used,  this  paper  and 
sheathing  should  still  have  been  put 
in.  The  common  custom  of  nailing 
the  weatherboarding  directly  on  the 
studding  gives  a cold  house,  and  the 
city-bred  man  has  been  accustomed  to 
an  amply  heated  house! 

Speaking  of  beat — stoves  will  prob- 
ably have  to  be  used,  for  wood  is  near- 
ly always  available  as  fuel  on  a farm; 
and  a furnace  is  generally  unsatisfac- 
tory unless  coal  is  used.  Every  room 
is  therefore  so  placed  that  it  has  a 
chimney. 

You  may  have  noticed  that,  despite 
what  was  said  about  city  bath  rooms, 
there  is  none  here.  True;  for  we  might 
as  well  recognize  that  it’s  asking  a 


Housewife! 


Do  Your  Sweeping,  the  Up-To-Date 
Dustless  Way 

No  clouds  of  dust  settle  on  your 
walls,  pictures  and  furniture  when  you 
sweep  with  a Victor  Suction  Cleaner. 
House  cleaning  seasons  are  a thing  of 
the  past  when  you  sweep  and  clean 
with  a Victor.  It  leaves  your  house 
always  thoroughly  clean.  You  can  do 
a wide  range  of  work  with  the  Victor. 
It  cleans  carpets,  upholstered  furniture, 
bedding,  draperies,  hats,  clothes,  mat- 
tresses, etc.  The  wonderfully  quick  and 
thorough  work  it  does  will  surprise  you. 
If  after  a 30  days’ 
trial  you  do  not  find 
the  Victor  by  far 
the  best  and  handi- 
est cleaner,  we  re- 
fund your 
money 
without  a 
question. 


One  Person  Operates  It, 
Sweeping  Nozzle  12  in.  wide 


Victor  Suction  Cleaner  Co. 

222  High  Avenue  CLEVELAND.  O, 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower 

SALESMAN. 

Wanted  to  Sell  Peyton  Bros.  & Barnes  Trees 

They  are  "TRUE  TO  NAME"  and  Adapted  to 
Your  Locality.  Cash  Weekly. 

B00NVILLE  NURSERIES.  B00NVILLE. 
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good  deal  of  a farmer  to  put  a bath 
room  in  his  tenant  house;  it  means 
several  hundred  dollars! 

But  instead,  we  can  put  in  one  of  the 
“combination  tubs”  that  the  newer 
tenement  houses  are  using.  This  sets 
in  the  kitchen;  it  is  ordinarily  used  as 
a sink,  but  by  raising  up  a lid,  it  be- 
comes a pair  of  stationary  wash  tubs. 
Then,  taking  out  a little  partition,  it 
turns  into  a bath  tub!  The  cost  is 
not  at  all  excessive;  and  since  most 
busy  persons  bathe  in  the  evening,  the 
kitchen  will  really  answer  quite  as 


ing  or  piping  is  required,  and  no  water 
pressure  system,  such  as  would  be 
necessary  for  the  usual  bath  room. 
But  nevertheless  it  serves  its  purpose; 
and  a really  efficient  workman  expects 
such  comforts  in  his  home,  and  won’t 
stay  unless  he  has  them. 

The  inside  finish  should  be  yellow 
pine,  cypress,  redwood  or  hemlock; 
stain  this  some  dark  tone,  and  wax  it. 
This  gives  a very  attractive  result,  at 
a low  cost;  and  is  much  better  and 
more  lasting  than  paint  or  varnish. 

All  interior  walls  and  partitions  are 


well  as  a separate  bath  room. 

At  one  end  of  the  tub  stands  a pump 
and  at  the  other  comes  the  cook  stove, 
with  its  open  copper  tank  to  heat 
water.  By  putting  in  a faucet,  this 
hot  water  can  be  run  directly  into  the 
tub.  A short  drain  pipe  leads  through 
the  wall  of  the  house,  to  carry  off  the 
waste  water. 

All  this  is  of  the  simplest;  no  plumb- 

A HIT 

What  She  Gained  by  Trying  Again. 


A failure  at  first  makes  us  esteem 
final  success. 

A family  in  Minnesota  that  now  en- 
joys Postum  would  never  have  known 
how  good  it  is  if  the  mother  had  been 
discouraged  by  the  failure  of  her  first 
attempt  to  prepare  it.  Her  son  tells 
the  story: 

“We  had  never  used  Postum  till  last 
spring,  when  father  brought  home  a 
package  one  evening  just  to  try  it.  We 
had  heard  from  our  neighbors,  and  in 
fact  every  one  who  used  it,  how  well 
they  liked  it. 

“Well,  the  next  morning  mother 
brewed  it  about  five  minutes,  just  as 
she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing 
with  coffee  without  paying  special  at- 
tention to  the  directions  printed  on 
the  package.  It  looked  weak  and 
didn’t  have  a very  promising  color, 
but  nevertheless  father  raised  his  cup 
with  an  air  of  expectancy.  It  cer- 
tainly did  give  him  a great  surprise, 
but  I’m  afraid  it  wasn’t  a very  pleas- 
ant one,  for  he  put  down  his  cup  with 
a look  of  disgust. 

“Mother  wasn’t  discouraged  though, 
and  next  morning  gave  it  another  trial, 
letting  it  stand  on  the  stove  till  boil- 
ing began  and  then  letting  it  boil  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  this 
time  we  were  all  so  pleased  with  it 
that  we  have  used  it  ever  since. 

“Father  was  a confirmed  dyspeptic 
and  a cup  of  soffee  was  to  him  like 
poison.  So  he  never  drinks  it  any 
more,  but  drinks  Postum  regularly. 
He  isn’t  troubled  with  dyspepsia  now 
and  is  actually  growing  fat,  and  I’m 
sure  Postum  is  the  cause  of  it.  All 
the  children  are  allowed  to  drink  it 
and  they  are  perfect  pictures  of 
health.”  Name  given  by  Postum  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Read  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to 
Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a rea- 
son.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


plastered  in  rough  sand  finish;  then 
this  is  painted  with  some  of  the  flat 
oil  paints  that  come  especially  for  the 
purpose.  Kalsomines  or  cold-water 
paints  are  not  so  well;  they  cannot  be 
washed,  like  the  oil  colors.  Smooth, 
hard  white  coat  is  very  objectionable 
in  a tenant  house;  it  will  show 
scratches  and  dirt  far  too  plainly. 

If  the  soil  in  which  the  cellar  is  dug 
is  a dry,  sandy  one,  there  is  no  need  to 
cement  the  cellar  floor.  But  if  any 
amount  of  dampness  is  present,  then 
a cement  floor  should  be  laid,  by  all 
means. 

In  the  Southern  states  cellars  are 
rarely  used.  In  such  localities,  there- 
fore, instead  of  the  usual  foundation 
piers  it  is  better  to  lay  a concrete 
pavement  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  covering  the  entire  area  of  the 
house.  If  a proper  cement  surface  is 
made  to  this,  there  will  be  no  need  of 
a wooden  floor;  it  will  be  clean,  cool, 
and  vermin  proof.  Moreover,  it  will 
be  much  the  cheaper;  for  not  only  do' 
we  save  the  wooden  floor,  but  all 
joists,  foundation  piers,  and  so  on.  Va- 


FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 

Scale  1-16  inch  to  1 foot. 

rious  special  paints  come,  that  may  be 
used  on  this  cement  floor,  if  it  should 
ever  get  stained  and  spotted. 

The  exact  cost  of  this  building  is  un- 
certain; indeed,  it  will  very  likely 
vary  100  per  cent  or  more  in  different 
places.  But  the  plans  are  all  drawn 
to  scale;  therefore  any  carpenter  who 
knows  his  business  should  have  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  making  a rough 
estimate  for  you. 

The  Fruit-Grower  will  be  glad  to  an- 
swer any  questions  about  this  design. 

WILLIAM  DRAPER  BRINCKLE. 

Architect. 

Selecting  Apples  for  Show  Purposes. 

The  demand  for  better  fruit  on  the 
part  of  the  consumer  is  increasing 
and,  on  account  of  this,  competition 
between  the  different  fruit  growing 
sections  is  quite  keen.  This  competi- 
tion is  not  only  found  in  the  different 
fruit  markets,  but  is  shown  at  our 


APPLES 

THAT  WILL  KEEP 


Buyers  who  want  apples  that  will  keep  until  next 
July,  if  desired,  should  at  once  visit  Grand  Valley,  Colo., 
and  inspect  the  crop  at  Morrisania.  Our  apples  will  keep 
as  long  as  any  grown  anywhere  in  America,  and  are  of 
the  very  highest  quality. 

Harvesting  the  Jonathans  began  on  Sept.  25,  with 
crisp,  cool  nights,  and  these  apples  will  keep  as  long  as 
desired.  Harvesting  of  other  varieties  is  now  in  progress. 
This  late  season  of  ripening  means  much  to  the  buyer 
who  wants  to  hold  his  fruit  for  late  markets. 


OUR  APPLES 

Are  absolutely  free  from  Worms — The 
entire  orchard  has  not  to  exceed  1 per 
cent,  wormy  fruit.  : : : : 

This  crop  will  be  sold  through  the  Grand  Junction 
Fruit  Growers’  Assn.,  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  or  I shall  be 
glad  to  sell  the  crop  f.  o.  b.  Grand  Valley,  Colo.  Write 
me  if  you  want  high-grade  fruit. 

JAMES  M.  IRVINE 

Editor  The  Truit-Grolver 
GRAND  VALLEY  COLORADO 


fairs  and  apple  shows.  The  people  in 
every  apple  growing  section  like  to 
see  their  fruit  win  the  highest  recom- 
mendation and  approval  wherever  it  is 
found  on  the  market  or  on  exhibition. 

The  lack  of  knowledge  in  selecting 
fruit  on  the  part  of  the  apple  grower, 
is  often  the  reason  why  the  best  rep- 
resentative specimens  are  left,  while 
some  over-grown,  poorly  colored  ones 
are  expected  to  win  the  premiums.  For 
this  reason  it  would  be  well  for  every 
orchardist  to  study  the  different  points 
upon  which  apples  are  scored  and 
judged. 

The  following  score  card  for  plate 
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We  Offer  For  Sale  Cur  Usual  Supply  of 

High  Grade  Nursery  Stock 

If  you  have  not  already  received  our  Fall 
Price  Sheet— Write  Us.  Fruit  Book  Free. 

John  A.Cannedy  Nursery  & Orchard  Co. 

CARROLLTON  ILLINOIS 
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SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN. 

Scale  1-16  inch  to  1 toot. 

exhibits  is  one  that  will  be  used  at 
several  of  the  important  apple  shows 
this  fall: 

Points 

For  Perfection  100 

Size  (normal) 10 

Uniformity  and  trueness  to  type. . . 25 

Color  25 

Texture  and  flavor 20 

Freedom  from  blemish 20 

It  will  be  noticed  that  size  counts 
for  but  one-tenth  of  the  points  given 
for  all  requirements.  The  apples 
should  be  of  good  size,  but  not  over- 
grown for  the  varieties.  It  is  much 
better  to  have  five  apples  of  medium, 
uniform  size  than  it  is  to  have  them 
of  different  sizes,  even  though  part 
of  them  are  large. 

Uniformity  and  trueness  to  type  are 
two  very  important  conditions  and 
should  receive  special  attention. 

The  apples  should  be  so  uniform  in 
size  that  they  resemble  so  many  peas 


AGfWld  Wnr/I  f r,f  os  when  yon  write  an  ad- 
VJUUU  YYUIU  iur  vertiser  shows  him  where 
his  advertisement  pays  and  TL„  I?-,,;* 
so  helps  us.  Please  say  it  for  1 DC  rOllt-GrOWer 

in  a pod;  one  should  compare  one  ap- 
ple with  another  and  see  if  they  are 
exactly  alike  in  form  and  size.  A pair 
of  measuring  compasses  will  facilitate 
matters  in  securing  uniformity  of  size. 

In  selecting  for  trueness  to  type, 
one  should  know  what  the  correct  type 
is  for  the  variety.  Look  over  carefully 
the  different  trees  of  the  same  variety 
and  fix  in  mind  the  prevailing  type. 

The  color  should  be  the  best  ob- 
tainable for  the  variety.  Do  not  rub 
or  polish  the  apples,  as  this  destroys 
the  natural  bloom  and  many  judges 
will  disqualify  apples  when  thus 
treated. 

The  time  of  picking,  care  and  man- 
ner of  handling  have  much  to  do  with 
texture.  If  the  apples  have  to  be  kept 
for  any  length  of  time  they  should  be 
picked  when  they  reach  maturity  and 
stored  where  a uniform  temperature 
of  34  degrees  F.  can  be  obtained. 

With  the  proper  management  of  the 
orchard  as  regards  pruning,  thinning, 
spraying,  irrigation  and  cultivation, 
much  good  can  be  obtained  in  securing 
better  texture  and  flavor  of  the  apples. 

Freedom  from  blemish  means  that 
the  apples  should  be  free  from  worm 
holes  or  bites,  frost  and  hail  marks, 
limb  bruises,  spray  burns,  etc.  The 
stems  and  calyxes  must  he  intact  and 
they  should  be  of  the  correct  size  and 
length  for  the  variety. 

Be  very  careful  in  picking  and  pack- 
ing not  to  bruise  nor  unnecessarily  to 
rub  the  specimens,  as  this  may  have 
much  to  do  with  determining  the  de- 
cisions. R.  S.  HERRICK. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College. 
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ISPOSAL  OF 


FARM  SEWAGE 


Over  five  years  ago,  in  the  spring  of 
1906,  we  built  a home  on  the  interur- 
ban  trolley  line,  and  moved  into  it.  Wo 
drilled  a well,  installed  a gas  engine 
pump,  and  put  a tank  on  a tower,  for 
our  water  supply.  In  order  to  dispose 
of  the  house  sewage  we  dug  a cesspool 
back  in  the  garden.  About  ten  feet 
under  the  surface  a bed  of  coarse, 
loose  gravel  was  found.  We  dug  into 
this  gravel  about  four  feet,  and  walled 
the  pool  with  brick.  The  joints  were 
open  for  five  or  six  feet  to  admit  the 
escape  of  the  water.  This  gravel  bed 
made  ideal  conditions  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  sewage,  and  it  was  confi- 
dently believed  that  all  troubles  inci- 
dent to  this  feature  were  over. 

But  our  hopes  were  in  vain.  Before 
a year  had  gone,  the  sewer  was  clog- 
ged and  an  investigation  disclosed  a 
flooded  cesspool.  Various  expedients 
were  resorted  to  without  success.  Our 
troubles  became  serious.  The  sur- 
rounding surface  for  a long  distance 


same  level,  although  I believe  the  bet- 
ter plan  is  to  put  the  discharge  about 
two  inches  lower  than  the  inlet,  in 
order  to  avoid  possible  clogging  at  the 
mouth  of  the  inlet.  The  surface  open- 
ings of  the  extension  of  the  T’s  are 
kept  covered,  but  were  not  permanent- 
ly closed,  so  as  to  permit  pumping  out 
the  tank  in  case  it  became  filled.  The 
cutlet  discharges  into  a cesspool  simi- 
lar to  the  one  above  described. 

This  tank  has  now  been  in  use  for 
over  four  years.  Our  family  has  con- 
sisted on  an  average  of  seven  persons. 
We  use  about  200  gallons  of  water 
daily,  through  sink,  bath  and  closet, 
all  of  which  is  emptied  into  this  tank. 
No  attention  or  repairs  have  been 
given  it  since  its  installation.  It  has 
never  clogged  or  become  foul,  and  at 
this  writing  there  are  not  more  than 
three  inches  of  sediment  in  the  tank, 
and  that  is  of  a thin  slime.  The  dis- 
charge from  the  septic  tank  into  the 
cesspool  is  almost  clear,  and  is  practi- 
cally free  from  odor.  Within  a rea- 
sonable distance  it  could  be  discharged 
upon  the  surface  without  objection. 

I do  not  claim  to  be  the  originator  of 
this  idea,  but  the  plan  of  the  tank  here 


DIAGRAM  OF  THE  SEPTIC  TANK  DESCRIBED  BY  MR.  MOATS 


was  flat.  There  was  no  depression  in 
which  it  could  be  dumped,  thus  making 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  dispose  of 
the  sewage  under  ground.  I began  to 
study  the  subject  and  found  that  if  the 
surface  of  a septic  tank  were  not  dis- 
turbed microbes  would  propagate  in 
the  scum  and  would  dissolve  the  sol- 
ids. I did  not  have  the  specifications 
for  such  a tank,  but  constructed  one 
on  my  own  plan,  in  all  respects  accord- 
ing to  the  accompanying  drawing.  It 
is  four  feet  long,  three  feet  high  and 
three  feet  wide,  inside  measurement. 
It  is  altogether  of  concrete,  tlmce 
inches  thick,  and  the  top  is  about  one 
foot  under  the  surface.  This  tank  is 
about  one  hundred  feet  from  the  house 
and  is  invisible  except  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  T’s  which  extend  above  the 
surface.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  a 
detailed  description  of  this  tank,  as  the 
drawing  speaks  for  itself.  Four-inch 
tile  are  used  for  both  inlet  and  outlet. 
An  ordinary  tile  T is  used  for  admit- 
ting and  discharging  below  the  sur- 
face. Inlet  and  discharge  are  on  the 


shown  has  advantages  over  any  other 
that  I have  seen.  The  principle  lies  in 
never  permitting  the  surface  of  the 
tank  to  be  disturbed,  nor  the  scum, 
which  forms  on  the  surface,  broken. 
This  disturbance  kills  the  bacteria  and 
thus  prevents  the  disintegration  and 
absorption  of  the  solids.  The  next 
important  feature  is  to  so  construct 
the  tank  as  to  prevent  the  opening 
clogging  at  the  point  of  inlet.  As  the 
surface  of  the  water  is  practically  on  a 
level  with  the  inlet  opening,  there  may 
be  congestion  at  this  point.  The  open- 
ing to  the  surface,  however,  permits 
of  an  instantaneous  remedy. 

In  the  last  four  years  many  of  my 
neighbors  have  installed  this  same 
system,  and  I have  yet  to  hear  the  first 
expression  of  dissatisfaction.  It  is  in- 
expensive and,  I believe,  thoroughly 
efficient.  F.  P.  MOATS. 
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To  Train  Crop  Reporters. 

The  demand  for  crop  reports  is  on 
the  increase.  The  farm  press  is  called 
upon  more  and  more  each  year  for 
reports  on  the  condition  of  all  kinds 
of  farm  crops  throughout  their  terri- 
tory, and  the  country  at  large.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture likewise  is  called  upon  for  infor- 
mation of  the  same  nature,  and 
through  its  elaborate  crop  reporting 
hoard  it  is  believed  to  collect  the  most 
reliable  crop  reports.  However,  from 
the  personal  equasion  which  enters 
into  all  reports  that  are  collected, 
there  is  a wide  difference  in  the  view 
point  of  the  reporter,  and  a corre- 
sponding difference  in  the  standard 
of  the  collected  data. 

To  further  the  collection  and  the 
standardization  of  crop  reports,  a 
movement  has  just  been  started  by 
the  Berkeley  County  Horticultural  So- 
ciety of  West  Virginia,  to  enlist  the 
service  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  training  the  members  of  the 
society  in  the  matter  of  crop  report- 
ing. A letter  from  Nat  T.  Frame, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  mar- 
kets and  transportation  of  the  West 
Virginia  Horticultural  Society  con- 
tains some  interesting  remarks  about 
this  matter.  Mr.  Frame’s  letter  is  as 
follows: 


The  Berkeley  County  Horticultural  So- 
ciety held  a very  enthusiastic  all-day 
meeting  at  Inwood  Park,  September  8th. 
The  ladies  were  in  attendance  and  all 
hands  partook  of  a basket  lunch  spread 
out  on  a long  table  in  the  park. 

Various  matters  of  local  interest  were 
discussed  and  action  take  along  one  line 
which  may  be  of  very  great  service  to 
the  fruit  industry  of  the  country. 

A resolution  was  passed  requesting  the 
Program  Committee  of  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Society  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  arrange,  if 
possible,  for  one  of  its  expert  statisticians 
to  meet  with  the  West  Virginia  Horti- 
cultural Society  at  its  Keyser  meeting, 
from  November  27th  to  December  2nd, 
1911,  to  perfect  some  more  satisfactory 
method  of  training  the  members  of  the 
State  Society  to  act  as  crop  reporters  for 
tiieir  sections.  We  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  estimate  should  be  made  in  terms 
of  barrels,  not  in  terms  of  percentages. 
Everyone  seems  to  admit  that  the  present 
method  is  very  indefinite  and  very  unsat- 
isfactory, It  certainly  would  seem  that 
some  better  method  can  be  worked  out. 

The  apple  buyers  seem  united  in  the 
belief  that  the  apple  crop  for  this  year 
will  be  very  large  and  the  apple  growers, 
basing  their  estimate  on  the  fragmentary 
reports  that  they  have  been  able  to  get 
from  the  various  farm  papers  and  horti- 
cultural society  officers  believe  that  the 
crop  of  good  winter  apples  is  not  overly 
large.  The  whole  situation  is  very  unsat- 
isfactory because  there  is  no  authority  to 
whom  both  sides  can  go  with  any  confi- 
dence. 

We  in  West  Virginia  believe  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington 
should  take  steps  to  remedy  the  lack  of 
confidence  in  their  crop  reports.  We,  of 
course,  are  interested  particularly  in  ap- 
ples, although,  the  criticism  holds  good 
relative  to  other  staples. 

We  remember  for  instance  that  when 
the  Department  had  become  satisfied  that 
there  was  a demand  on  the  part  of  peach 
growers  for  a summer  spray.  Prof.  Scott 
was  assigned  to  the  subject  and  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  working  out  self-boiled 
lime-sulphur;  then  when  lie  had  data  from 
which  he  could  talk  with  authority,-  the 
Department  encouraged  him  in  accepting 
invitations  from  the  horticultural  socie- 
ties over  the  country  to  address  their 


meetings  on  the  subject  of  self-boiled 
lime-sulphur  as  a summer  spray.  As  a 
result  of  his  bulletins  and  of  his  addresses 
the  application  of  self-boiled  lime-sulphur 
is  now  a regular  orchard  practice  in  prac- 
tically all  of  the  commercial  fruit  sec- 
tions. 

We  believe  that  if  sufficient  demand  is 
made  upon  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Washington  that  they  will  assign 
an  expert  statistician  to  consult  with  the 
apple  growers  and  shippers  to  work  out 
with  them  the  best  form  of  crop  report 
blank  and  method  of  getting  the  compila- 
tion from  such  reports  into  the  hands  of 
those  interested  in  the  apple  trade. 

As  a step  toward  this  the  Berkeley 
County  Horticultural  Society  at  a meeting 
in  Inwood,  September  Sth,  passed  a reso- 
lution requesting  the  West  Virginia  Hor- 
ticultural Society  to  ask  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  send  such  an  expert 
statistician  to  speak  at  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Society’s  meeting  at  Keyser,  No- 
vember 27th  to  December  2nd. 

If  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
grant  this  request  and  will  send  a com- 
petent man  prepared  to  instruct  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  how  to  estimate  their 
crops  and  to  make  their  crop  reports,  and 
will  emphasize  with  sufficient  energy  the 
duty  of  every  fruit-grower  to  do  this, 
West  Virginia  will  have  next  year  a pret- 
ty competent  corps  of  apple  crop  report- 
ers so  that  the  statistics  from  West  Vir- 
ginia should  be  much  more  authentic  than 
they  have  heretofore  been. 

If  other  horticultural  societies  will  make 
the  same  request  upon  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  give  its  expert  a place 
on  their  winter  program,  the  body  of  ed- 
ucated crop  reporters  using  uniform 
methods  would  soon  become  sufficiently 
large  to  make  the  Government  Apple  Crop 
Report  of  real  value.  With  an  apple  crop 
report  compiled  after  this  manner  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  various  horticul- 
tural societies  at  hand  during  the  market- 
ing season,  much  of  the  purely  gambling 
element  of  the  apple  industry  could,  we 
believe,  be  eliminated. 

It  seems  to  us  the  suggestion  that 
other  horticultural  societies  make  the 
same  kind  of  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  a good  one.  We 
need  to  know  more  about  the  size  of 


our  fruit  crops.  As  it  is  now,  all  we 
can  do  is  make  a guess  at  the  per  cent 
of  a crop.  And  the  wildest  sort  of  a 
guess  it  is  at  the  best.  The  farm 
papers,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  various  organizations  of  fruit 
dealers  and  their  trade  papers  have 
all  put  forth  a great  amount  of  effort 
to  get  statistics  about  fruit  crops,  and 
the  data  collected  by  each  of  these  is 
widely  different.  Fruit  buyers,  this 
year,  for  example,  say  the  apple  crop 
is  overly  large,  and  that  the  prices 
should  rule  low.  The  farm  papers, 
and  The  Fruit-Grower  in  particular, 
have  shown  through  their  reports  that 
the  apple  crop  is  not  overly  large,  and 
that  the  prices  ought  not  rule  very 
low.  The  government’s  reports  come 
in  between.  So  there  you  are.  Take 
your  choice.  Surely  the  movement 
which  has  been  started  by  the  Berke- 
ley County  Horticultural  Society  of 
West  Viginia  is  an  exceptionally  good 
one,  and  should  be  followed  by  all 
other  similar  organizations  in  the 
country. 

* 

Welcome. 

During  the  months  of  August  and 
September  a very  large  number  of 
new  members  came  into  The  Fruit- 
Grower  Family.  We  extend  to  them  a 
most -cordial  welcome,  and  sincerely 


trust  that  their  membership  in  our 
large  and  prosperous  family  will 
prove  mutually  helpful.  We  also  ex- 
tend an  invitation  for  each  one  of 
them,  both  old  and  new  subscribers, 
to  feel  perfectly  free  to  ask  questions. 
The  Fruit-Grower  is  always  glad  to 
hear  from  any  of  its  subscribers,  and 
cheerfully  answers  all  possible  in- 
quiries, or  will  suggest  where  the  in- 
formation may  be  obtained. 

It  sometimes  happens,  where  an  un- 
usually large  number  of  new  subscrip- 
tions are  to  be  entered  at  one  time, 
that  some  of  the  names  are  acciden- 
tally misspelled,  or  are  accidentally 
given  the  wrong  address.  We  hope  if 
any  of  our  readers  know  of  any  of 
their  friends  who  have  subscribed  for 
The  Fruit-Grower  and  are  not  yet  re- 
ceiving their  paper,  that  they  will  tell 
those  persons  to  write  us  a postal 
card  to  that  effect.  It  will  be  a kind- 
ness that  will  be  appreciated  by  all 
persons  concerned. 

The  postoffice  department  has  just 
made  a new  ruling  about  the  distribu- 
tion of  second  class  mail  whereby 
newspapers  and  magazines  are  to  be 
transported  by  freight  instead  of  in 
the  regular  mail  cars  and  mail  trains. 
This  necessitates  some  changes  in  the 
routing  of  the  papers  in  the  mailing 
rooms,  and  may  result  in  a few  copies 
going  astray.  Any  of  our  readers  who 
miss  a copy  of  The  Fruit-Grower  will 
do  us  a kindness  by  advising  us 
promptly,  and  the  missing  number 
will  be  supplied  wherever  possible. 

It 

Is  the  Home  Overlooked? 

If  the  “back  to  the  farm”  movement 
is  to  make  greater  headway,  it  must 
offer  better  opportunities  for  making  a 
good  living  than  do  the  cities,  and  it 
must  offer  still  more.  The  people  who 
have  left  the  farms  and  flocked  to  the 
cities  have  done  so  not  only  because 
better  means  were  offered  for  making 
a living,  but  because  more  pleasures 
could  be  obtained,  and  because  greater 
comforts  could  be  had.  Country  life, 
in  order  to  keep  people  on  the  farms 
and  to  draw  people  from  the  cities, 
must  not  only  assure  good  living,  but 
as  much  of  the  pleasures  and  comforts 
as  the  cities.  These  naturally  are 
different  in  kind,  but  the  same  in  prin- 
ciple. 

The  Country  Life  Commission,  in  its 
investigations,  state  “that  the  conven- 
iences for  outdoor  work  are  likely  to 
have  precedence  over  those  for  house- 
hold work.”  The  farm  home  has  been 
neglected  while  the  barns  and  field  im- 
plements have  usually  kept  pace  with 
the  progress  of  the  times.  The  farm- 
ers’ wives  are  compelled  to  do  their 
household  work  without  the  assistance 
of  the  modern  labor-saving  equipment. 

The  farm  women  as  a whole  have 
been  overlooked.  It  is  true  that  in 
some  localities  there  are  admirable 
organizations  among  farm  women, 
which  are  working  for  the  betterment 
of  home  life  on  the  farm.  But  in  the 
majority  of  instances  the  farm  home 
lacks  most  of  the  simplest  conven- 
iences which  go  to  make  the  home 
more  comfortable. 

The  home  is  the  center  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  it  is  in  the  home  that  the 
characters  of  the  boys  and  girls  are 
formed.  If  the  home  is  well  managed 
the  chances  are  far  better  for  bright, 
healthy  and  vigorous  children,  who 
have  a wholesome  respect  and  love  for 
the  farm,  and  who  do  not  yearn  for  the 
time  to  come  when  they  can  break 
away  and  seek  a livelihood  in  the  city. 
A home  which  is  comfortable,  a home 
which  has  all  of  the  conveniences  that 
are  afforded  by  the  average  city  home, 
will  not  be  forsaken  for  a hall-room 
boarding  house  in  the  city. 

Facilities  can  be  easily  obtained  for 
making  the  farm  home  as  comfortable 
as  any  in  the  city,  and  far  better.  With 
water  under  pressure — the  greatest 
burden  lifter  for  the  housewife — with 
a good,  clean  bathtub,  with  some  sort 
of  modern  lighting  system,  with  fur- 
nace heat,  telephone,  good  roads  and 
automobile,  there  is  no  need  for  going 
to  the  city.  These  conveniences  are 
available  for  every  farm  home.  They 
are  not  expensive,  even  now,  and  are 
getting  cheaper  each  year  as  improve- 
ments are  made.  It  is,  perhaps,  a fact 
today  that  the  majority  of  the  people 


And  You 
Keep  This 
Great  Engine 


We  will  ship  you  Schmidt’s  Chilled  Cylinder 
Gasoline  Engine  on  yoursimple  request  with- 
out an  order  or  any  promise  from  you.  You  use 
the  engine  10  whole  days— use  it  all  you  want. 
Then  if  you  don’t  want  it  send  it  back  at  our 
expense.  If  you  do  wish  to  keep  it,  pay  us 
only  $7.50  and  you  can  pay  the  rest  in 
the  easiest  monthly  payments. 

Wo  send  you  the  engine  free,  to  prove  to  you  that  It 
is  the  greatest  air  cooled  3 horse  power  engine  on  earth. 
We  want  you  to  see  for  yourself  that  it  is  better  than  any 
other  engine  that  costs  twice  and  three  times  as  much  — 
the  only  engine  that  has  the  powerful  chilled  cylinder. 


Ten  DaysTrial  FREE 


This  is  the  first  genuine  free  trial  ever  offered  on  gasoline 
engines  for  farm  and  shop  use.  We  want  you  to  see  that 
women  and  children  can  run  this  engine.  Use  the  engine 
to  run  the  pumps  and  any  other  machinery  you  may  have. 
Schmidt’s  Chilled  Cylinder  Gasoline  Engine  is  absolutely 
guaranteed  for  five  years  in  every  piece  and  part. 
The  biggest  bank  in  Iowa  backs  our  Sl.OOOchallangeoffer. 

Send  For  FREE  Catalogs 

Write  to  us  promptly  for  particulars  and  we  will  send  you 
a copy  of  our  new  book,  “How  to  Use  Power,”  free 
and  postpaid.  ^)Write  to  us  today. 

Schmidt  Bros,.  Co.  Engine  Works 

DEPARTMENT  3667  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 
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Apples 


Our  market  on©  of  the  best  for  your  BIG  RED 
APPLES.  Our  outlet  big.  especially  for  BEN 
DAVIS.  Service  absolutely  reliable  and  prompt; 
very  best  cold  and  dry  storage  facilities.  Liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments.  Can  handle  your 
apples  in  barrels,  boxes  or  in  bulk. 

GET  OUR  BOOKLET  “G.“ 

MYERS,  WEIL  & CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


^FrP PS  wholesale  prices.  Large  supply  , of  peach 
"*•  x trees  and  Privet  Hedging. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Westminster,  Md. 


in  the  cities  live  in  greater  comfort 
than  the  majority  of  the  people  on  the 
farm.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  time  is  not  far  off  when  the  aver- 
age farm  home  will  afford  more  com- 
fort and  convenience  and  certainly 
more  happiness  than  any  city  in  the 
world. 

Dr.  Wiley  Praised. 

That  there  is  wholesome  evidence 
of  appreciation  of  the  work  which  has 
been  done  towards  the  promotion  of 
pure  foods  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
pure  food  laws,  comes  in  the  report 
that  President  Taft  will  not  ask  for 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wi- 
ley, chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Chemistry.  Instead  of  “condign 
punishment,”  which  Attorney-General 
Wickersham  held  to  be  necessary  for 
Dr.  Wiley,  came  the  president’s  opin- 
ion carying  no  words  of  criticism,  but 
many  words  of  praise. 

In  the  opinion,  President  Taft  ad- 
mits what  has  been  well  known  to  per- 
sons close  to  the  administration,  that 
there  is  trouble  in  the  Departtment  of 
Agriculture.  Speaking  of  the  congres- 
sional inquiry  into  that  department, 
unfinished  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, but  to  be  taken  up  again  next 
winter,  the  President  says  “the  broad- 
er issues  raised  by  the  investigation, 
which  have  much  weightier  relation 
than  this  one  to  the  general  efficiency 
of  the  department,  may  require  much 
more  radical  action  than  the  question 
I have  considered  and  decided.” 

This  seems  to  indicate  that  there  is 
in  prospect  a shake-up  in  the  depart- 
ment at  some  time  in  the  near  future. 
However,  in  declining  to  dismiss  Dr. 
Wiley  the  President  has  done  one  of 
the  best  things  possible  to  give  public 
assurance  of  his  approval  of  the  work 
which  has  been  done  by  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry. 

That  Dr.  Wiley  has  had  to  face  most 
bitter  and  powerful  opposition  in  his 
official  capacity  goes  without  question. 
And  that  his  work  has  met  with  offi- 
cial approval  and  that  the  adulteration 
corporations  get  a slap  in  the  face, 
comes  in  this  report  of  President  Taft. 
We  need  more  men  like  Wiley. 
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RQM1SING 

NEW  FRUITS 


Several  samples  of  fruits  have 
reached  the  office  of  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er this  season  with  the  request  that 
they  be  sampled  and  compared  to 
other  fruits  of  similar  kind.  Among 
these  have  been  new  varieties  which 
give  promise  of  being  worthy  addi- 
tions to  the  commercial  varieties  now 
in  use. 

The  Brackett  Peach. 

Among  the  new  varieties  which  we 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  sampling 
was  several  beautiful  specimens  of 
the  “Brackett”  peach  sent  to  us  by 
Berkmans  Bros.,  of  Augusta,  Ga.  In 
their  letter  accompanying  these 
peaches,  Mr.  R.  C.  Berkmans  says, 
“We  have  tested  this  peach  at  our 
Mayfield  orchards  for  the  past  six 
years  with  most  satisfactory  results. 
Its  period  of  ripening  commences  just 
at  the  close  of  the  Elberta  season, 
which  makes  it  a most  valuable  varie- 
ty for  commercial  purposes.  This 
peach  is  evidently  a cross  between 
Smock  and  Chinese  Cling.  It  was 
named  by  us  in  honor  of  Col.  G.  B. 


J.  H.  HALE  PEACH 

Brackett,  pomologist,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

“The  specimens  are  of  average  size. 
It  has  good  carrying  qualities  and 
everything  to  commend  it  for  com- 
mercial purposes.” 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Berkmans  that 
this  peach  has  good  carrying  qual- 
ities. The  box  which  he  sent  us  ar- 
rived in  most  excellent  condition  dur- 
ing the  most  torrid  weather  of  the  en- 
tire summer,  and  not  a trace  of  brown 
rot  had  developed.  These  peaches 
were  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed 
in  the  box  in  which  they  were  shipped 
for  several  days  after  they  were  re- 
ceived. Just  eleven  days  after  the 
fruit  had  been  shipped,  or  on  July  24, 
the  fruit  was  examined  and  consumed. 


DOUGLAS  PEAR 

Not  the  least  break  in  the  condition 
of  the  fruit  could  be  detected,  aside 
from  a slight  bit  of  shriveling  around 
the  stem  end  of  two  or  three  speci- 
mens. The  remainder  of  the  box  was 
as  perfect  as  when  it  left  the  tree. 

As  to  quality  this  Brackett  peach  is 
superb.  It  has  a most  beautiful  gold- 
en yellow  color  with  a bright  red 
cheek  on  the  sunny  side,  and  the  skin 
is  just  tough  enough  to  keep  the  fruit 
from  being  easily  injured.  In  fact,  not 
many  varieties  of  peaches  would  have 


Read  why  T.  W. 
Richard  sold  his 
horse  — what  he 
found  he  could 
do  with  his 

LJbeiiy 

Brus/? 


Carrollton.  Ca. , Peb.2,  1911. 


Kr.  Reoso  Adamson. 
Carrollton,  Ga. 


Dear  Sir: 

_ . . I"  April  1910,  I purchased  from  you  a Brush 

Runabout,  and  I want  to  express  to  you  my  appreciation 
of  the  remarkable  service  which  it  has  given.  Since  re- 
ceiving it  I have  not  lost  a single  day  because  of  bad 
roads  or  necessity  for  making  repairs.  I soon  sold  my 
horse  and  have  used  my  car  all  the  time. 

ravwheat  home  from  the  thresher,  sometime® 
carrying  as  much  as  13  bushels  to  the  load.  To  date  I have 
traveled  about  10,000  miles  over  the  rough  roads  of  Carroll 
and  adjoining  counties,  and  am  still  running  on  the  tires 
that  came  on  the  car.  To  operate  and  maintain  my  Brush  Car 
.5  jlLQZ.6  spent  ^46*30  £or  ten  montTTs.  which  includes  all  ex- 
penses  - m this  case  only  fuel,  because  I have  had  no  re- 
pairs to  make. 

The  interesting  feature  of  this  is  in  the  com- 
parison with  the  post  of  my  horse,  which  averaged  $12.00 
Ber  month  for  feed..  and~ on  some  trips  I male  before  I re- 
ceived my  Brush"!  T had  to  take  three  days  from  my  business. 

I now  cover  the  same  trip  in  one  day  with  the  Brush,  and 
come  back  in  good  condition  to  go  again. 

I believe  that  the  springs  and  axles  are  break- 
proof,  for  anyone  familiar  with  the  roads  hereabout  knows 
what  this  little  car  has  to  cover.  I am  well  pleased  with 
the  Brush  and  believe  that  it  has  no  competitor  in  the 
automobile  world. 


better  than  paying  $12.00  per  month, 
e distance  ana  consuming  twice  the  time. 


It  is  . 

traveling  half  the  distance  and  consuming  umuo  me  <,une. 
Anyone  having  any  traveling  to  do  will  be  very  wise  to  buy 
a Brush  - it  saves  me  time  and  money. 

Tours  very  truly. 

T.  W.  Richard 

P.S.  .This  morning  I hauled  100  briok3,  weighing  500  lbs., 
three  miles.  This  shows  what  you  can  do  with  the  Brush. 


A Guaranteed 
Efficient 
Automobile 

for 


What  the  Liberty-Brush  is  doing  for  T.  W.  Richard 
it  will  do  for  Everyman— save  his  time  and  money 
and  increase  his  earning  capacity.  It  is  a real  auto- 
mobile that  every  man  can  afford  to  buy  and  main- 
tain for  both  business  and  pleasure.  Every  owner 
of  a horse  and  buggy  will  find  a Liberty-Brush  costs 
less  to  keep  and  does  twice  as  much  work. 


The  Price  is  F.  O.  B. 
Detroit 


We  will  gladly  answer  all  of  your  questions  or  tell 
you  more  of  the  performances  of  the  Liberty-Brush. 
Let  fis  also  tell  you  how  the  United  States  Motor 
Company  provides  a monthly  free  inspection  for 
your  car.  Send  for  name  of  nearest  dealer  and  for 
advance  catalog. 


Brush  Runabout  Company  44  St'  New  York 

Division  of  UNITED  gTATES  MOTOR  COMPANY 


stood  the  hard  trial  this  box  of  Brack- 
etts bad  at  our  bands  without  having 
shown  some  evidence  of  breaking 
down.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  this 
variety  is  a most  excellent  addition  to 
the  list  of  new  peaches,  and  Berk- 
mans Bros,  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  obtained  such  a promising  new 
sort. 

The  J.  H.  Hale  Peach. 

Another  promising  new  peach 
comes  to  us  from  the  J.  H.  Hale  Co., 
South  Glastonbery,  Conn.  This  is  a 
variety  of  the  Elberta  type,  and  has 
been  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Hale,  the  “peach  king”  of  Georgia  and 
Connecticut. 

One  of  the  notable  things  about  this 
peach  is  that  it  has  very  little  fuzz, 
the  skin  being  almost  as  smooth  as 
that  on  an  apricot.  In  quality  it  is 
one  of  the  most  delicious  peaches  we 
have  ever  eaten.  The  flesh  is  very 
fine,  and  without  the  stringiness 
found  in  Elberta.  It  is  very  juicy, 
sweet  and  with  that  delicious  peach 
flavor  that  is  always  more  noticeable 
in  clingstone  peaches  than  in  free. 
But  this  variety  is  a perfect  freestone. 

Mr.  Hale  says  that  this  peach  ripens 


four  or  five  days  ahead  of  Elberta  and 
that  the  fruit  is  one-third  or  one-half 
larger  than  Elberta. 

Douglas  Pear. 

From  Mr.  A.  H.  Griesa,  Lawrence, 
Kan.,  comes  a couple  of  nice  speci- 
mens of  a pear  which  he  calls  the 
“Douglas.”  This  pear  is  somewhat 
roundish  in  shape,  a bright  golden  yel- 
low in  color  and  of  a very  fine  flavor, 
and  very  juicy.  Its  size  is  a little 
small,  although  this  is  no  doubt  ac- 
counted for  in  such  a season  as  this 
by  the  extremely  dry  weather  which 
has  prevailed  this  summer. 

Mr.  Griesa  has  a large  collection  of 
different  varieties  of  pears  and  says 
that  this  variety,  the  Douglas,  is  the 
best  of  any  he  has,  and  that  its  free- 
dom from  blight  is  remarkable.  This 
pear  is  well  worth  a trial,  and  should 
it  prove  to  be  capable  of  withstanding 
blight,  it  will  surely  prove  a most  ex- 
cellent addition  to  the  list  of  desirable 
commercial  pears. 

Escapelle  Cherry  and  Frey  Apricot. 

Early  in  June  we  received  from  Mr. 
H.  Bach  of  Harrison,  Ohio,  a sample 
of  a cherry  which  he  calls  the  “Esca- 
pelle.” This  enemy-  Is  very  large  in 


size  and  of  a deep  rich  red  color,  and 
to  our  notion  they  are  very  sour.  On 
this  account,  however,  it  will  appeal 
to  many,  and  should  prove  a good 
commercial  inrt.  Mr.  Bach  also  sends 
us  a sample  of  his  “Frey”  apricot, 
which  he  says  was  “brought  from 
Switzerland  by  a good  old  Switzer 
named  Grey.”  The  fruit  which  we  re- 
ceived was  of  very  fine  quality,  some- 
what smaller  in  size  than  Western 
apricots,  hut  better  than  the  usual 
run  of  Eastern  grown  varieties.  Mr. 
Bach  says  that  this  apricot  is  a per- 
fect freestone,  but  the  samples  which 
we  examined  were  clings.  With  him, 
Mr.  Bach  states  that  this  variety 
bears  every  year  and  is  very  produc- 
tive, while  all  other  varieties  produce 
only  an  occasional  crop  at  his  place. 

The  small  fruit  industry  is  being 
given  more  attention  than  ever  at 
Atchison,  Kansas.  Sheffield  Ingalls  is 
developing  a tract  comprising  a half 
section  of  land,  which  will  he  planted 
to  small  fruits.  It  is  reported  that 
others  in  the  same  vicinity  are  expect- 
ing to  set  out  small  fruit  plantations 
of  considerable  size  in  the  near  future. 
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WE  MOVE 

The  American  is  primarily  an  ener- 
getic creature.  His  energy  may  be 
demonstrated  in  persistent  toil;  it 
may  be  represented  by  successful  en- 
terprise; or  it  may  take  the  form  of 
discontented  restlessness. 

This  article  deals  with  the  last 
named  condition,  where  it  causes  the 
“victim” — that  is  the  correct  term — 
victim,  to  “pull  up  stakes”  and  change 
his  location.  It  is  impossible  to  speak 
briefly  and  comprehensively,  of  a 
spirit  which  has  led  to  the  populating 
of  the  Western  hemisphere,  but  we 
must  reduce  the  question  to  the  indi- 
vidual, rather  than  a racial  one.  As 
a race  we  may  be  forced  by  laws  too 
strong  to  resist,  into  the  steadily  in- 
creasing Western  migration,  yet  the 
individual  should  make  haste  slowly. 

Many  persons  in  the  Eastern  states 
imagine  their  prosperity  would  be 
doubled  if  they  were  once  established 
in  the  West.  This  depends  largely 
upon  the  individual  case.  A large 
number  annually  move  West  and  pros- 
per, and  an  equally  large  number  move 
West  and  fail.  No  one  ought  to  blame 
such  failure  to  the  local  conditions, 
for  no  country  offers  greater  oppor- 
tunity when  discretely  taken  advan- 
tage of,  than  our  big,  sparsely  settled 
West. 

For  the  Eastern  man  who  is  dis- 
gruntled because  he  finds  the  cost  of 
living  too  high,  it  must  be  said  he  can 
gain  nothing  by  migrating  Westward, 
as  the  cost  of  living  is  higher.  But, 
if  he  possesses  creative  power,  the 
genius  to  utitlize  natural  resources,  to 
develop  the  crude  natural  products, 
he  will  probably  gain  by  moving  West. 

The  West  is  land  for  capital,  rather 
than  for  labor.  The  capitalist  finds 
much  to  develop,  while  the  laborer 
finds  little  encouragement,  as  wages 
are  less  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of 
living  than  in  the  East.  The  Western 
states  possess  marvelous  mineral 
wealth,  and  agriculture  is  very  profit- 
able when  right  methods  are  adopted. 
Mining  is  an  enterprise  for  corpora- 
tions rather  than  individuals.  The 
farmer  from  the  East  must  learn  an 
entirely  different  system  from  the  one 
which  he  has  been  following.  The  ini- 
tial cost  of  land  is  higher  in  the  West; 
the  expense  of  getting  this  land  ready 
for  use  is  greater;  but  the  ultimate 
profits  are  also  more. 

While  the  specialist  is  today  more 
successful  everywhere  than  the  gen- 
eral utility  man,  it  is  probably  more 
emphasized  as  conducive  to  success 
in  the  West  than  in  the  East.  Labor 
is  not  so  scarce  as  often  reported, 
while  the  specialty  man  is  more  in 
demand.  Labor  is  not  so  well  paid  in 
the  Western  states  as  many  imagine, 
hence  it  is  unwise  for  the  working 
man  to  blindly  rush  into  some  newly 
settled  country,  trusting  to  luck  for 
his  bread  and  butter. 

For  the  man  with  moderate  means, 
say  with  $5,000  in  the  bank,  there  are 
opportunities  everywhere,  East  and 
West.  He  should  look  carefully  be- 
fore leaping  and  probably  will  find 
his  best  chances  at  home.  Yet  no  one 
can  dispute  the  fact  that  glorious  op- 
portunities are  open  in  our  Western 
states.  Nowhere  else  can  one  find 
such  heavy  yields  per  acre,  nor  such 
fine  quality  in  the  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 

Everywhere  one  finds  “ups  and 
downs;”  for  instance,  last  year  was 
one  of  severe  drouth  in  the  states  bor- 
dering our  Mexican  frontier;  this 
year,  1911,  is  one  entirely  too  wet. 
Farmers  are  today  losing  crops  be- 
cause it  is  too  wet  for  harvest,  while 
last  year  they  lost  because  they  dried 
up  in  the  field.  The  average  yield  is 
excellent,  and  the  man  who  can  stand 
the  siege  of  one  bad  season  usually 
wins  out. 

Bad  health  often  drives  families 
from  one  section  into  another;  so  we 
can  look  to  this.  The  high,  dry  states 
in  our  Southwest  are  noted  for  their 
beneficial  effects  in  pulmonary  trou- 
bles, tuberculosis,  etc.  But  usually 
the  water  is  bad,  and  tends  to  in- 


of 


for  this 
genuine 

Victor-Victrola 

Victor-Victrola  IV,  $15 

Equipped  with  all  the  latest  Victor  improvements,  including  Exhibition  sound  box, 
tapering  arm,  “goose-neck”,  ten-inch  turntable  and  concealed  sound-amplifying  features 

The  fact  that  this  instrument  bears  the  famous  Victor  trademark  and 
is  a genuine  Victor-Victrola  guarantees  to  you  the  same  high  quality  and 
standard  of  excellence  so  well  established  and  recognized  in  all  products  of 
the  Victor  Company. 

There  is  no  reason  on  earth  why  you  should  hesitate  another  moment 
in  placing  this  greatest  of  all  musical  instruments  in  your  home. 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  go  to  any  music  store  and 
hear  this  new  Victor-Victrola. 

If  you  don’t  know  who  the  Victor  dealer  is  in  your  locality,  write  us  and 
we’ll  tell  you.  We  will  also  send  you  the  handsome  illustrated  Victor  Record 
catalog — then  you  can  pick  out  any  selections  you  want  to  hear  and  he  will  gladly 
play  them  for  you. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  23rd  and  Cooper  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 

Other  styles  of  the  Victor-Victrola  $50,  $75,  $100,  $150,  $200,  $250. 
Victors  $10  to  $100. 


crease  other  diseases.  The  subject  of 
health  is  very  important  and  one  must 
not  imagine  he  can  cure  diseases  sim- 
ply by  a change  of  climate.  Such  a 
change  is  often  helpful,  but  other  con- 
siderations are  ever  present. 

The  true  secret  of  health  in  our 
Western  states  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  live  out  of  doors  a great  deal; 
sleep  in  porches,  or  well  ventilated 
rooms,  and  live  active  lives.  It  is 
more  than  possible  that  one  suffering 
from  tuberculosis  can  be  benefited  if 
not  cured  by  adopting  the  fresh  air 
style  of  life.  A writer  in  a recent 
magazine  points  out  the  danger  of  a 
tuberculosis  sufferer  breathing  his 
own  germ  over  and  over  again.  He 
suggests  frequent  fumigation  and 
change  of  clothes. 

When  the  Eastern  man  moves  West 
he  is  at  once  thrown  in  the  open  air 
life,  and  naturally  benefited,  but  care 
less  living  can  bring  on  a worse  con- 
dition, even  in  this  change  of  climate. 
The  water  he  drinks  can  give  him  kid- 
ney trouble  or  typhoid  fever.  Pneu- 
monia is  not  unknown  in  the  West, 
nor  measles,  as  the  latter  is  one  of 
the  most  dreaded  diseases  at  ,the 
higher  altitudes. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  discourage  migration,  or  to  decry 
any  section  of  our  great  country;  but 
merely  to  call  attention  of  a few  of 
its  readers  to  the  fact  that  all  the 
wonderful  tales  we  hear  are  not  true. 
Often  a change  is  wisely  made  and 
great  benefits  reaped  thereby. 

When  a man  leaves  a home,  cuts 
loose  from  old  friends  and  all,  he 
should  have  good  reason  for  so  doing; 
he  should  be  convinced  that  the 
change  will  bring  profit,  not  loss;  he 
should  see  both  sides  of  the  argument, 
and  then  after  a careful  review  of 
the  situr.:ion,  take  his  decisive  step. 

Wner  the  idle  man  in  crowded  cities 
feels  helpless;  when  the  average  man 
feels  as  if  he  was  living  in  undesir- 
able circumstances;  when  he  feels  as 
if  he  was  falling  into  a rut,  unthrifty 
and  oppressive;  then  let  him  look 


Sulphur, Nitrate  of  Soda 


If  you  make  your  own  Lime  and  Sul- 
phur Solution,  write  us  for  prices  on 
sulphur.  We  carry  large  stock  in  bar- 
rels and  sacks.  Ours  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  brand  for  making  solution. 

Goes  into  solution  readily  and  stays  in 

solution.  We  also  carry  large  stock  of  best  Nitrate  of  Soda  in  200-pound 
sacks,  ready  for  shipment.  You  can  save  money  and  get  prompt  service  by 
dealing  with  us. 

Commercial  Acid  Company,  3943  Duncan  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


over  the  map  and  study  closely  until 
he  finds  his  own  sphere  of  action.  But 
he  must  be  sure  of  the  ground  before 
him;  feel  confident  that  he  can  over- 
come such  obstacles  as  inevitably  ex- 
ist; feel  sure  he  desires  the  particular 
benefit  of  that  community  into  which 
he  plans  to  locate.  Every  section  of 
the  United  States  desires  the  right 
sort  of  settler,  but  nowhere  can  the 
idler  succeed.  Avoid  being  a “moss- 
back,”  by  all  means,  but  let  emigra- 
tion be  the  last  resort. 

Texas.  THOS.  H.  WILLIAMSON. 

Prof.  J.  G.  Moore  of  the  Wisconsin 
Experiment  fetation,  says  that  “four- 
fifths  of  the  orchards  of  the  state  are 
operated  at  a loss.  An  orchard  should 
be  an  orchard,  not  a grain  or  hay  field 
and  orchard  combined.  Either  the  or- 
chard should  be  given  the  care  and 
attention  which  is  necessary  to  make 
it  a paying  proposition,  or  it  had  bet- 
ter be  discarded  and  the  land  used  for 
some  other  purpose.’* 

“The  question  of  soil  management 
in  the  orchard  is  one  of  great  impor- 
tance, if  the  greatest  possible  returns 
are  to  be  obtained.  Too  often  the  man 
who  plants  an  orchard  gives  consider- 
able thought  to  the  selection  of  the 
site  with  reference  to  the  best  soil  con- 
ditions, but  lets  his  concern  of  the  soil 
stop  with  the  planting.” — Bui.  207, 
Wis.  Exp.  Sta. 


The  Location  of  an  Orchard 
or  a Commercial 
Truck  Farm 

has  much  to  do  with  the  ultimate  fi- 
nancial success  of  the  enterprise.  A 
crop  well  grown  is  only  half  of  the 
work  done.  The  marketing  is  equally 
important  and  proper  location  is  the 
chief  consideration.  The  best  fruit 
and  truck  country,  most  convenient  to 
the  market,  on  a short  north  and  south 
trunk  line,  especially  equipped  to  han- 
dle perishable  goods,  each  station  hav- 
ing its  day  in  the  market  is  along  the 
Kansas  City  Southern  Railway.  Ten 
to  forty  dollars  an  acre  will  buy  the 
best  unimproved  fruit  lands  in  south- 
ern Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas, 
Texas  and  Louisiana,  producing  every 
variety  of  fruit  from  apples  and  straw- 
berries to  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  figs 
and  oranges,  as  well  as  commercial 
truck  from  January  to  December. 
Write  to  William  Nicholson,  32  Thayer 
building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  reliable 
printed  information. 


Prof.  H.  J.  Eustace  of  the  Michigan 
Experiment  Station,  says:  “Cover 

crops  encourage  deep  rooting  of  trees; 
make  fall  and  spring  operations  in  the 
orchard  more  comfortable  and  improve 
| the  physical  condition  of  the  soil.’ 
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We  Have  Asked  The  Fruit-Grower  to  Investigate  the 

Uplands  of  Arkansas 

Read  The  Unprejudiced  Report  of  Their  Expert 


The  Letter  We  Wrote  to 
The  Fruit-Grower 

James  M.  Irvine,  Managing  Editor, 
The  Fruit-Grower, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  obtaining  the  un- 

prejudiced opinions  of  independent  ex- 
perts relative  to  the  merits  of  our 
land.  We  believe  that  their  reports 
will  be  more  convincing  to  our  pros- 
pective buvers  than  anything  we 
could  say.  We  think  that  an  expert 
from  The  Fruit-Grower  is  best  equip- 
ped to  investigate  the  land  from  the 
standpoint  of  fruit  growing  and  we 
therefore  ask  that  you  send  such  an 
expert  to  our  land.  We  desire  that 
you  instruct  him  to  make  such  report 
to  you  for  your  own  use  so  that 
there  can  be  no  chance  of  prejudice  in 
anything  that  he  might  say  for  or 
against  the  land.  We,  of  course,’ agree 
to  reimburse  you  for  your  expense  in 
the  matter  and  further  agree  to  pub- 
lish the  report,  good  or  bad. 

PHIL  R.  TOLL, 

Fort  Smith  Lumber  Co. 


This  is  Independ- 

ent, Unprejudiced  Evidence 

— the  testimony  of  an  expert.  Since 
February  1st,  this  year,  we  have  sold 
12,000  acres  of  our  35,000-aere  tract. 
Most  of  our  buyers  are  farmers  and 
fruit  men.  You  can  have  their  evi- 
dence, too.  We  will  be  glad  to  fur- 
nish you  names  of  our  purchasers  and 
you  can  communicate  with  them  di- 
rect. We  want  to  prove  to  you  ab- 
solutely that  our  proposition  is  one  of 
the  best  land  opportunities  ever  of- 
fered. 


This  is  the  Report  of  The  Fruit-Grower’s  Expert 

James  M.  Irvine,  Managing  Editor,  The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  Pursuant  to  your  instructions  of  recent  date,  I have  visited 

the  land  of  the  Fort  Smith  Lumber  Company,  located  in  Yell,  Perry  and  Con- 
way counties,  Arkansas. 

I have  gone  over  this  property  thoroughly,  more  as  you  suggested,  to 
determine  its  value  as  a fruit  section  than  for  other  agricultural  purposes. 
The  following  is  my  report  as  to  the  general  conditions  that  exist  there: 

SOIL — The  soil  of  this  35,000-acre  tract  is  a rich,  red  loam  heavily  im- 
pregnated with  iron  and  intermixed  with  enough  sand  to  keep  it  from  getting 
cloddy  and  rough.  Having  a yellow  clay  subsoil,  it  retains  fertilizer  and 
yields  plenty  of  moisture.  I consider  it  remarkably  adapted  to  the  growing 
of  fruit.  The  iron,  which  is  oxidized,  is  perfectly  apparent  everywhere. 

RAINFALL — The  following  statistics  as  to  the  rainfall  in  Yell  and  Perry 
counties  for  this  summer  I obtained  from  the  United  States  government 
agency  located  at  Dardanella  in  Yell  County:  April,  1.54  inches;  June,  7.64 

inches;  July,  1.38  inches;  August,  2.92  inches. 

Through  inquiry  I found  out  that  protracted  dry  spells  are  practically 
unknown  in  this  district.  The  rainfall  is  dependable  year  in  and  year  out. 

LOCATION — The  tract  lays  along  the  main  line  of  the  Rock  Island  from 
Memphis  to  Reno,  none  of  the  property  being  more  than  2%  miles  from  the 
main  line  of  this  railroad.  It  is  practically  in  the  center  of  Arkansas,  and  is 
midway  between  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith. 

CLIMATE — A line  east  from  Ola,  the  principal  town  in  this  tract,  to  the 
Atlantic  Coast  would  pass  through  Mississippi,  Georgia,  Alabama,  South 
Carolina  and  the  southern  part  of  North  Carolina.  The  air  is  soft,  being  of 
Southern  temper.  The  winters  are  very  short  and  mild.  The  elevation  being 
1,100  feet  gives  a clarified  atmosphere.  Typhoid  and  malaria  fevers  are  prac- 
tically unknown. 

TOPOGRAPHY — This- land  comprises  the  foothills  of  the  Boston  Moun- 
tains. The  highlands  are  splendidly  adapted  to  the  growing  of  fruit,  and 
the  second  bottom  land  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Water  can  be  obtained  at  a depth  of  20  to  60  feet.  There  are  many 
springs  bn  the  tract.  All  of  the  water  is  soft  and  pure,  and  can  be  obtained 
in  abundance. 

Through  inquiry  and  by  personal  investigation  I found  that  conditions  in 
this  district  are  excellent  for  the  growing  of  fruit.  The  land  being  rolling, 
the  farmers  use  the  slopes  for  their  fruit.  The  soil  I consider  just  right  for 
peaches  and  apples.  I don’t  think  any  locality  in  the  United  Statets  is  more 
naturally  adapted  to  fruit  growing. 

As  to  general  crops,  this  section  will  produce  cotton,  corn,  grasses,  pota- 
toes, and  in  fact  almost  any  sort  of  crop  in  great  abundance.  It  is  also  an 
excellent  locality  for  dairy  farming  and  chicken  raising. 

I can  assure  you  that  I was  well  impressed  with  the  land  and  believe 
that  it  has  a splendid  future  before  it.  Very  truly  yours, 

MART  J.  BARRONS. 


41  <00  an  acre 

*r  A Easy  Monthly  Payments 


If  you  reserve  a tract  of  this  land  now  you  can  buy 
at  an  unusually  low  price.  Within  one  year  land  which 
we  own  will  be  selling  for  $25  an  acre. 

The  Fort  Smith  Lumber  Company  is  one  of  the  old- 
est and  largest  corporations  in  the  Southwest.  It  pur- 
chase this  land  many  years  ago  for  the  timber  that  was 
on  it.  We  finished  cutting  away  this  timber  one  year 
ago.  We  had  no  further  use  for  the  land — it  was  a 
burden  and  an  expense  to  us.  Knowing  its  value  agri- 
culturally we  decided  to  put  it  upon  the  market.  Our  vocation  is  lumber— we  are  not  in  the  land  business.  Our  only  desire  is  to  sell  this  land  as  auickly  and 
with  as  little  trouble  as  possible.  We  can  afford  to  sell  it  at  less  than  its  agricultural  value.  We  can  afford  to  give  special  advantages  to  our  purchasers.  And 
that  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing.  There  never  was  a bettter  opportunity  for  land  investment  than  our  proposition  offers.  A 40-acre  tract  can  be  bought  for  $600 
($15  an  acre).  We  require  a cash  deposit  of  $2  an  acre  (payable  in  monthly  terms  if  desired).  After  this  amount  has  been  paid,  the  remainder  can  be  completed 
on  terms  of  $7.86  monthly,  which  includes  taxes  and  interest  at  5 per  cent. 

Here's  what  some  of  the  men  who  have  bought  of  us  say:  “Will  sell  for  $100  an  acre  in  five  years.”— J.  C.  Witt,  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas.  “Looks  like  a case 

of  Oklahoma  five  or  six  years  ago.” — W.  N.  Robinson,  Tulsa,  Okla.  “Much  better  than  represented.” — C.  0.  Nichols.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  “Better  than  lots  of 
places  that  could  not  be  bought  for  $100  an  acre.”— Wm.  Reynolds,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  “Best  section  of  the  country  I have  yet  seen.”— A.  M.  Smor,  Gassville.  Okla. 

We  can’t  begin  to  tell  all  of  the  advantages  of  this  land  in  this  advertisement.  We  know,  too,  that  you  are  probably  too  busy  to  visit  it  now.  to  see  it  for 
yourself.  But  why  not  learn  the  facts  about  it?  Our  literature  tells  all  about  the  property  in  a conservative  way.  We’ll  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you  if  you  send 
us  your  name.  We  know  it  will  interest  you. 

Some  of  the  best  and  most  profitable  peaches  and  apples  grown  in  the  Southwest  are  raised  in  this  section.  Orchards  can  be  made  to  pay  $100  to  $500  per 
acre.  L.  A.  Goodman,  secretary  of  the  Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society,  says  of  this  section:  “Apple  orchards  of  the  best  market  varieties,  cultivated  every 

year,  well  cared  for,  well  fed  and  well  protected,  will  be  gold  mines  to  the  owners.”  On  account  of  the  climate,  poultry  raising  can  be  carried  on  with  the  great- 
est success.  Strawberries  there  earned  $300  an  acre  this  season.  Corn,  alfalfa  and  all  the  grasses  can  be  grown  profitably  splendid  locality  for  dairy  farming. 

This  company  will  give  every  possible  aid  to  settlers  on  this  land — provide  them  fruit  trees  at  the  lowest  possible  prices — sell  them  lumber  at  wholesale  cost — 
give  them  the  free  advice  of  agricultural  and  fruit  experts  who  are  on  the  ground,  etc. 

We  Invite  You  to  Investigate  the  Standing  of  this  Company  and  the  Integrity  of  Our  Proposition 

A full  statement  can  be  had  by  writing  to  the 
American  National  Bank.  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  (J. 
W.  M.  Boone,  president):  Badger  Lumber  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  (L.  L.  Seibel,  president);  First 
National  Bank,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (E.  F.  Swin- 
ney,  president);  New  England  National  Bank, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  (J.  F.  Downing,  president) ; 
Pioneer  Trust  Co.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  (Walton 
Holmes,  president),  or  by  reference  to  Dun's  or 
Bradstreet’s  under  Plainview,  Ark. 


Free  Life  Insurance 

Upon  the  death  of  the  purchaser  of 
any  part  of  the  Fort  Smith  Lumber 
Company’s  tract,  the  company  will 
give  a clear  deed  of  title  to  his  bene- 
ficiaries, providing  any  and  all  pay- 
ments in  arrears  at  the  time  of  death 
be  paid  up  in  full.  In  other  words, 
the  contract  entered  into  by  the  pur- 
chaser will  be  declared  executed  and 
the  beneficiaries  will  own  the  land 
without  further  payment.  This  will 
hold  good,  no  matter  if  the  purchaser 
should  lose  his  life  one  hour  after  he 
has  contracted  for  the  land. 


Protection  Against 
Forfeiture 

Rersons  who  contract  to  buy  land 
from  the  Fort  Smith  Lumber  Co.  take 
positively  no  chance  of  losing  the 
money  they  invest.  Our  contract  spe- 
cifically provides  that  when  a pur- 
chaser, through  adverse  circum- 
stances, ceases  the  payments  stipu- 
lated in  his  contract,  the  company 
will  give  him  the  equivalent  in  land 
of  the  money  he  has  paid  in. 


PHIL.  R.  TOLL 

Fort  Smith  Lumber  Co. 

201  Midland  Building,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Address  All  Communications  to  Reginald  Davison.  Superintendent 


Our  Literature 

Gives  All  The  Facts 

We  have  prepared  a booklet  which 
tells  fully  about  the  Uplands  of  Ar- 
kansas. It  has  many  illustrations. 

It  should  be  of  interest  to  every- 
one interested  in  the  purchase 
of  fruit  land.  If  you  desire 
this  book,  which  we  will 
send  you  free,  merely 
sign  your  name  to  the 
attached  coupon, 
cut  it  out  and  send  > r-<£- 
it  to  us.  The  / ,• 
booklet  will  be 
sent  you  by 
return 
mail. 
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ALL  vs.  SPRIN G PLANTING 


The  Two  Methods  of  Planting  Apple  Trees 
Compared— Fall  Planting  Has  Advantages 


This  article  was  read  by  Prof.  J.  C. 
Whitten,  Horticulturist  of  the  Mis- 
souri Experiment  Station,  at  the  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Nurserymen  in  St.  Louis. 

There  is  hardly  a month  in  the  year 
which  some  one  somewhere  has  not 
suggested  as  a good  time  for  trans- 
planting trees.  The  general  consensus 
of  opinion,  however,  is  that  deciduous 
fruit  trees  ought  to  be  transplanted 
during  their  normal  dormant  period, 
either  in  spring  or  in  fall.  As  to  which 
is  better,  fall  planting  or  spring  plant- 
ing, there  is  a wide  difference  of  opin- 
ion. Some  growers  advocate  fall  plant- 
ing, others  advocate  spring  planting; 
some  say  either  time  is  good.  While 
horticultural  literature  abounds  with 
frequently  expressed  opinions  as  to 
the  best  time  for  transplanting,  one 
finds  very  little  data  in  support  of 
opinion  in  the  matter.  In  recent  years 
observations  have  been  made  at  the 
Experiment  Station  at  Columbia,  Mis- 
souri, upon  the  resulting  behavior  of 
fall  planted  and  spring  planted  trees. 
Data  showing  the  actual  growth  made 
by  apple  trees  planted  in  the  fall  as 
compared  with  those  planted  in  the 
spring  has,  for  the  past  two  seasons, 
been  recorded.  It  is  not  assumed  that 
these  two  years’  observations  on  a 
single  species  of  trees  in  a single  soil 
formation  and  climate  can  prove 
whether  fall  planting  or  spring  plant- 
ing under  all  conditions  is  better.  A 
tabulated  statement  of  results  observ- 
ed, however,  should  be  interesting. 
Furthermore,  it  is  hoped  in  subsequent 
years  to  continue  similar  observations 
on  a larger  number  of  trees  and  in 
different  soils  in  order  that  more 
definite  conclusions  may  be  reached. 

In  order  that  the  spring  planted  and 
fall  planted  trees  might  be  so  handled 
as  to  eliminate  so  far  as  possible  from 
consideration  any  other  factor  from 
the  time  of  year  when  they  were 
planted,  some  precautions  were  taken. 
All  these  apple  trees  studied  were  two 
years  old  when  transplanted.  They 
were  grown  in  an  experimental  nur- 
sery on  the  horticultural  grounds 
where  conditions  of  growth  from  the 
‘ graft  up  to  time  of  transplanting  would 
be  similar.  For  purposes  of  measure- 
ment, ten  apple  trees  were  selected 
from  this  nursery  to  be  transplanted 
in  the  fall  and  ten  more  to  be  trans- 
planted in  the  following  spring.  In 
each  case  the  trees  were  selected  in 
pairs,  two  trees  being  found  which 
were  as  near  alike  as  possible  in  size, 
vigor,  habit,  branching  system,  etc. 
One  was  marked  Tree  No.  1 for  fall 
planting;  the  other,  Tree  No.  1 for 
spring  planting.  In  a similar  way 
trees  as  near  alike  as  possible  were 
marked  as  No.  2 for  fall  planting  and 
No.  2 for  spring  planting,  and  so  on 
for  the  20  trees.  One  of  each  pair  of 
these  selected  trees  was  set  November 
12,  1908,  after  their  leaves  had  mostly 
fallen  and  the  trees  were  well  ripened 


Plantin  the  Fall 

Fall  planting  is  no  longer 
an  experiment,  but  a pro- 
nounced success.  We  have  the 
stock;  you  have  the  space  to 
plant  it.  Send  for  our  48- 
page  catalog  today.  It  will 
please  you. 

Hopedale  Nurseries 

Dept.  M.  Hopedale,  Illinois 


TREES  WPLANTS 

Do  you  want  the  best  at  prices  that  are  right? 
If  so,  look  at  this  Apple  and  Peach  at  5c  each. 
Plum,  Pear  and  Cherry  at  12c  and  15c  each. 
Forty  Concord  Grapes  for  $1.  All  of  our  trees  are 
grafted  or  budded  from  good  bearing  stock.  Get 
our  catalogue  and  price  list.  They  tell  the  rest. 
Give  us  vour  order.  We  will  save  you  money. 

THE  ROEDER  NURSERIES.  OSCEOLA,  MO. 


Strawberries 


They  arc  a paying  crop:  you  can  make  lots  of 
money  growing  them.  Big  book  free:  tells  how 
to  grow  them. 

J.  A.  Bauer,  Judsonia,  Ark. 


for  winter.  At  the  same  time  that 
they  were  taken  up  and  transplanted, 
the  remaining  leaves  were  also  strip- 
ped from  the  limbs  of  the  similar  trees 
which  were  to  be  transplanted  in 
spring.  The  branches  also  of  the  ten 
trees  reserved  for  spring  planting 
were  pruned  back  as  near  as  possible 
to  correspond  with  those  pruned  back 
for  transplanting  in  autumn  so  that 
leaf  shedding,  pruning  branches,  etc., 
would  be  done  for  all  the  trees  on  the 
same  day.  The  ten  autumn  planted 
trees  were  numbered  in  a row  and 
place  was  reserved  in  a similar  adja- 
cent row  to  receive  the  corresponding 
ten  trees  the  following  spring. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  season’s 
growth  of  these  trees  it  was  found  that 
the  average  total  length  growth  of  all 
tne  new  limbs  on  the  autumn  trans- 
planted trees  was  243.7  inches  for  each 
tree,  and  that  the  average  total  length 
growth  for  the  new  limbs  on  the 
spring  transplanted  trees  was  only 
124  inches.  In  other  words,  the  length 
growth  made  by  the  new  limbs  on  the 
fall  transplanted  trees  was  almost  dou- 
ble that  made  on  the  trees  transplant- 
ed in  the  spring.  The  caliper  or  diam- 
eter growth  of  stem  was  taken  about 
six  inches  above  ground,  so  as  to  elim- 
inate any  irregularities  which  might 
possibly  be  due  to  the  spreading  of 
the  stem  near  the  root  system.  The 
autumn  transplanted  trees  had  the 
larger  diameter,  averaging  13-16  of  an 
inch.  The  average  diameter  growth 
of  the  spring  transplanted  trees  was 
only  10-16  of  an  inch,  a gain  in  diam- 
eter for  the  autumn  transplanted  trees 
of  about  30  per  cent.  While  to  the 
casual  observer  3-16  of  an  inch  dif- 
ference in  diameter  might  not  be  sig- 
nificant, it  will  be  significant  to  the 
experienced  nurseryman  who  realizes 
that  even  a very  small  gain  in  diam- 
eter growth  or  stock  of  the  tree  is  a 
very  important  factor  in  securing  a 
good  tree. 

In  comparing  the  pairs  of  trees  it 
was  observed  that  in  only  one  instance 
did  a spring-planted  tree  outgrow  its 
mate  which  was  planted  in  the  fall. 
However,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the 
trees  at  each  transplanting  made  much 
larger  growth  than  did  others,  it  may 
readily  be  understood  that  accidental 
variation  might  be  responsible  for  this 
spring-planted  tree  outgrowing  its 
autumn-set  mate.  The  measurements 
showing  relative  growth  of  these  trees 
for  the  next  season,  1910,  showed  less 
difference  in  the  amount  of  their 
growth,  but  still  left  a wide  margin  in 
favor  of  the  fall  planted  trees. 

Fall  Planted  Best. 

In  the  second  year,  the  total  growth 
of  limbs  of  the  fall  planted  trees  was 
80%  inches,  the  total  growth  of  the 
spring  transplanted  trees  was  63  5-12 
inches.  It  should  be  added  that  at  the 
close  of  each  season,  both  rows  of 
trees  were  pruned  back,  just  as  we 
would  shape  them  for  ordinary  or- 
chard purposes.  Naturally  at  the 
close  of  the  first  summer  a larger  per- 
centage of  new  growth  would  be  re- 
moved from  the  autumn  planted  trees 
because  their  limbs  were  longer.  The 
difference  in  the  length  and  diameter 
of  these  autumn  and  spring,  planted 
trees  was  not  the  most  significant 
point  observed  in  comparative  study  of 
the  two  groups. 

In  addition  to  these  twenty  trees,  a 
large  number  of  additional  trees  were 
planted  in  autumn  and  a correspond- 
ing number  in  spring,  to  be  dug  at 
different  times  for  purposes  of  root 
study  and  other  observations.  It  was 
noticeable  that  new  root  growth  began 
to  form  very  quickly  on  the  trees 
planted  in  autumn.  Callus  formed 
abundantly  wherever  a large  root  was 
cut  back  in  transplanting  in  the  au- 
tumn. Wounds  began  healing  quickly, 
wherever  a branch  was  cut  off  close 
to  the  main  stem,  even  though  the 
pruning  was  done  as  late  as  Novem- 
ber. This  autumn  formation  of  new 
tissue  about  the  wounds,  of  callus  on  | 
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$1,000 


! Designed  by  E.  Olds 

(Price  Subject  to  Change  Without  Notice) 


This  price  is  as  yet 
an  experiment.  It  is 
subject  to  change. 

Never  before  has  a 
motor  car  maker  at- 
tempted so  much  for 
the  money.  We  may 
find  that  it  can’t  be 
done. 

But  the  car  itself  is 
not  an  experiment.  It 
is  the  latest  creation 
of  Mr.  R.  E.  Olds.  It 
compiles  an  experi- 
ence of  25  years  in 
building  gas  engines 
— 12  years  in  design- 
ing cars. 

Back  of  this  model 
are  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  cars  built  by 
Mr.  Olds.  It  embodies  all  that  has 
been  learned  by  the  oldest  man  in 
the  business,  by  the  dean  of  auto- 
mobile designers.  On  it  is  staked 
Mr.  Olds’  reputation.  Our  rashest 
competitor  will  hardly  attempt  to 
criticise  the  car. 

As  for  the  price,  our  first  an- 
nouncement quickly  swamped  us 
with  orders.  We  are  at  this  writing 
three  weeks  behind.  On  our  pres- 
ent output — at  present  cost  of  ma- 
terials— we  can  keep  this  price  at 
$1,000.  In  any  event,  that’s  the 
price  today  at  any  Reo  salesroom. 

An  Innovation 

This  is  another  attempt  to  keep 
ahead  of  the  times.  Motor  car 
prices  are  bound  to  come  down. 
We  want  to  be  the  first  to  strike 
bottom. 

This  is  not  a reflection  on  past 
prices— not  on  ours  or  others’.  The 
past  was  a period  of  constant  de- 
velopment, of  ceaseless  change. 
Mistakes  were  being  made  and  cor- 
rected. One’s  whole  equipment  of 
machinery  and  tools  might  be  made 
worthless  by  one  season’s  improve- 
ments. 

The  older  cars,  like  the  Reo.  are 
standardized  now.  There  are  no 
radical  changes  from  year  to  year. 
The  errors  have  all  been  corrected. 
Costly  experiments  are  over. 

Where  we  once  bought  parts 


The  New  Reo 
“Thirty” 

Five-Passenger 
T onneau 

Four  4x4% -inch 
Cylinders 

108-in.  Wheel  Base 
The  Best  of 
Magneto^ 

34x3  % -inch  Tires 
A roomy,  powerful 
Fore -Door  Car — 
Mr.  Olds’  finest 
creation  — for  just 
$1,000 

Top  and  windshield 
notincluded.  Weequip 
this  car  with  a Mohair 
Top  and  Slip  Cover,  a 
M e z s e r Automatic 
Windshield,  a Speed- 
ometer and  a Gas 
Tank-all  for  f 100 
extra. 


we  now  make  them. 
Where  we  once  made 
a few  thousand  cars 
per  year  we  now 
make  many  thou- 
sands. There  is  no 
reason  at  all  why 
motor  car  prices,  in 
the  largest  shops, 
should  not  now  sink 
to  the  minimum. 

No  shop  in  America 
is  equipped  to  build 
cars  better  or  cheaper 
than  we.  It  is  us,  we 
consider,  to  set  the 
pace.  Those  are  the 
reasons  for  this  sensa- 
tional price  on  this 
new,  big,  stunning 
car. 


The  Standard  Car 

From  now  on  we  shall  build  but 
one  Reo  chassis.  That  policy  alone 
will  save  $200  per  car.  Without  it, 
this  price  would  be  out  of  the 
question. 

The  30-h.  p.,  5-passenger  car  has 
become  the  general  standard.  Any 
greater  power  is  excessive.  It  makes 
upkeep  expensive.  Few  people  care 
to  pay  the  price  of  excessive  size, 
power  or  room.  A very  large  per- 
centage of  cars  sold  in  the  future 
will  approximate  this  type.  So  we 
confine  our  factories  to  it. 

Cars  of  about  this  size  and  power 
are  sold  all  the  way  up  to  $2,500. 
We  ask  you  to  compare  any  one 
that  you  wish  with  the  Reo  at  $1,000. 
We  are  willing  to  abide  by  your 
judgment. 

Ask  for  Details 

The  first  step  is  to  ask  us  for  de- 
tails. We  publish  on  this  car  com- 
plete specifications.  We  state  every 
material , every  detail  of  mechanism . 
This  will  help  you  to  make  your 
comparisons. 

The  car  itself  can  be  seen  at  any 
Reo  salesroom,  and  those  sales- 
rooms are  everywhere.  Find  out 
what  a remarkable,  up-to-date  car 
is  being  sold  for  $1,000.  It  will 
change  your  ideas  about  automo- 
biles. 

Write  us  now  for  the  facts. 


R.  M.  Owen  & Co. 

General  Sales  Agents  fpr 

Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 
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the  cut-back  roots,  and  of  abundant 
new  root  growth,  indicated  that  at  the 
time  of  transplanting  in  autumn  the 
plant  food  materials  stored  within  the 
tree  were  in  a condition  to  be  trans- 
ported to  and  utilized  at  points  where 
it  was  needed  for  growth.  It  is  prob- 
able that  after  trees  have  gone  into 

I more  permanent  winter  condition,  the 
stored  food  compounds  within  reach 
a more  stable  form  in  which  they  are 
less  soluble  and  are  less  capable  of 
being  carried  to  any  part  of  the  tree 
for  healing  use  or  for  storage.  In 
other  words,  in  the  autumn  transplant- 
ed trees,  growth  was  going  on,  but  it 
was  the  growth  of  healing  and  storage 
where  needed,  and  there  was  no  visi- 
ble pushing  of  the  buds  or  growing 
tips,  the  trees  remaining  dormant. 
This  abundant  autumn  root  growth 
continued  until  very  cold  weather  in 
December.  Some  trees  were  taken  up 
even  after  the  ground  began  to  freeze 
on  top  and  there  were  evidences  that 
tender  new  root  growth  was  still  con- 
tinuing. Evidently  root  growth  on 
autumn  transplanted  trees  may  con- 
tinue later  into  the  winter  than  has 
been  supposed.  Apparently  it  does  not 
cease  until  the  ground  freezes  deep 
enough  for  the  frost  to  reach  any 
growing  root  in  question. 

The  Root  Growth. 


Comparing  the  root  growth  of  these 
autumn  transplanted  trees  with  obser- 
vations made  on  the  same  days  on 
untransplanted  trees  remaining  in  the 
nursery,  it  is  evident  that  the  trans- 
planted trees  were  even  making  a 
more  rapid  progress  in  healing  root 
wounds  and  in  putting  out  new  roots 
than  were  the  trees  in  the  nursery 
which  had  not  been  transplanted.  Ap- 
parently then,  an  untransplanted  tree 
in  the  nursery  does  not  continue  root 
growth  in  the  same  degree  that  root 
growth  will  progress  on  the  tree,  pro- 
vided it  is  transplanted  in  the  autumn. 
In  other  words,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  tree  is  capable  of  responding  to 
the  call  for  quick  establishment  of 
new  root  system  when  it  is  trans- 


planted in  the  fall  and  that  the  avail- 
able plant  food,  which  is  stored  and 
carried  over  in  a stable  condition  in 
the  roots,  is  partly  used  in  the  autumn 
to  meet  the  demand  for  a new  root 
system  or  for  the  healing  of  wounds. 


Observations  made  on  spring  trans- 
planted trees  showed  that  they  do  not 


Your  Best  Insurance 


against  accident  when  driv- 
ing along  dark  roads  is  one 
of  our  famous  Rayo  Driving 
Lamps. 

Rayo  Driving  Lamps  will 
not  blow  or  jar  out. 

They  are  smaller  than 
other  driving  lamps,  but 
have  a magnifying  power 
that  throws  a bright  light 
many  feet  ahead,  while  the 
extra  large  ruby  disc  in  the 
rear  is  readily  discernible  in 
any  weather. 

Rayo  Driving  Lamps  are  fur- 
nished with  double  side  bracket 
attachments,  to  fit  square  or  round 
posts.  They  can  be  used  on  all 
kinds  of  vehicles. 

In  addition  to  Driving 
Lamps,  the  Rayo  line  in- 
cludes lanterns  of  all  styles, 
sizes  and  finishes — each  the 
best  of  its  particular  kind. 

All  are  equipped  with  select- 
ed Rayo  globes,  with  wicks 
inserted  in  burners  ready  to 
light. 

Dealers  everywhere  ; or 
write  for  descriptive  circular  to  any  agency 
of  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 


( Incorporated ) 


quickly  begin  to  make  new  roots  in 
spring.  They  were  out  in  full  leaf  and 
apparently  making  good  progress 
above  ground  before  any  root  growth 
could  be  detected  below  ground.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  readily  available 
stored  food  in  the  trees  was  carried  to 
the  growing  points  above  ground  and 
utilized  to  make  new  growth  there 
more  readily  then  it  was  carried  to 
the  wounds  of  the  roots,  to  make  cal- 
luses or  to  make  new  roots.  Root 
growth  did  not  begin  in  spring  trans- 
planted trees  until  the  soil  got  quite 
warm  somewhat  late  in  the  season.  In 
fact,  root  growth  below  ground  did  not 
begin  to  form  abundantly  until  June, 
about  two  months  after  the  trees  had 
been  transplanted.  Pairs  of  trees 
taken  up  each  month  during  the  sum- 
mer showed  those  transplanted  in  au- 
tumn had  much  larger  root  growth 
than  those  transplanted  in  spring. 
Trees  transplanted  during  the  fall  of 
1909  made  a much  better  growth  than 
did  corresponding  trees  transplanted 
during  the  spring  of  1910.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  fact  that  root  growth 
was  much  more  accelerated  on  fall 
transplanted  trees  than  on  spring 
transplanted,  the  following  observa- 
tions are  of  interest. 

Influence  of  Warm  Soil. 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  our  soil 
is  warmer  in  the  autumn  than  it  is  in 
the  spring,  even  though  atmospheric 
temperature  may  be  the  same.  The 
greatest  sum  total  of  heat  stored  in 
the  soil  does  not  occur  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  summer,  but  some- 
what late  in  autumn  after  the  atmos- 
phere begins  to  cool  off.  The  surface 
of  the  soil  is  warmed  in  hot  weather. 
It  continues  to  warm  up  to  greater  and 
greater  depth,  as  the  season  pro- 
gresses. At  a given  distance  below  the 
surface  in  any  soil  formation  we 
reach  a point  where  the  soil  is  no 
longer  affected  by  this  summer  warm- 
ing. In  other  words,  at  no  great  depth 
below  the  surface  we  reach  a layer 
where  we  have  a constant  temperature 
summer  and  winter.  This  storage  of 
heat  reaches  its  greatest  depth  in  au- 
tumn. This  heat  is  given  off  during 
autumn  and  winter.  It  seems  possible 
that  the  release  of  this  enormous 
quantity  of  heat  stored  in  the  soil  may 
furnish  conditions  beneath  the  autumn 
transplanted  trees  almost  akin  to  mild 
bottom  heat  in  a hotbed.  Spring 
transplanted  trees  have  no  such  warm- 
ed layer  of  soil  beneath  them  as  at 
that  time  the  soil  has  lost  its  store  of 
heat.  In  connection  with  this  sugges- 
tion it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  to- 
ward the  South,  especially  where  the 
summers  are  long  and  hot,  cuttings 
put  in  in  the  open  in  autumn  root 
much  more  readily  than  they  do  in 
the  North  when  put  in  either  in  au- 
tumn or  in  spring.  Some  species  which 
do  not  root  readily  from  cuttings  at 
any  season  of  the  year  in  the  North 
may  root  readily  from  autumn  made 
cuttings  in  the  South.  Twigs  pruned 
from  pear  orchards  in  Texas  and  in- 
serted as  cuttings  in  the  fall  readily 
make  well  rooted  trees,  while  as  far 
north  as  Missouri,  it  is  difficult  to 
root  pears  from  cuttings  at  all.  Even 
the  persimmon,  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  trees  to  propagate  by  means  of 
cuttings  in  Missouri,  will  root  quite 
readily  from  autumn-made  cuttings  in 
Texas  or  the  Gulf  region.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting question  to  reflect  upon  how 
much  this  autumn  rooting  of  cuttings 
toward  the  South  may  be  due  to  the 
enormous  quantity  of  heat  stored  up 
in  the  soil  during  the  summer,  which 
is  given  up  and  passes  to  the  cuttings 
as  bottom  heat  during  the  late  autumn 
and  early  winter. 

Spring  Transplanting  in  the  North. 

Observations  on  other  trees  than 
those  which  are  recorded  above, 
lead  the  writer  to  believe  that 
apples,  pears,  hardy  plums,  and 
cherries  generally  do  much  better  in 
Missouri  if  transplanted  in  autumn 
than  they  do  when  transplanted  in  the 
spring.  Peach  trees  and  some  tender 
or  only  half  hardy  ornamentals  seem 
safer  when  transplanted  in  the  spring. 
If  an  autumn  transplanted  tree  does 
not  make  a root  system  before  cold 
weather  comes  on,  it  will  not  be  ip  a 
condition  to  as  well  withstand  winter 


Thirty-six  ’ ' Touring  Car 
5-passenger , — $1800 
Cong  stroke  motor , Chalmers  self-starter. 


juur  JUTUUUTU  sj/cvus,  a oscn  auai  tgni - 
lion.  Solar  gas  lambs  and  Prest-O-Lite 
tank , ventilated  fore-doors,  36x4-inch 
tires , Continental  demountable  rims 


You  Buy  a Chalmers  Car 
“Worth  the  Money” 


FIFTEEN  thousand  satis- 
fied owners  furnish  proof 
that  in  buying  a Chalmers  you 
buy  a car  worth  the  money. 

Utmost  value  at  the  price — one 
price  to  all — and.  service  guaran- 
teed is  the  Chalmers  policy.  We 
have  been  unable  to  find  any 
brand  of  salesmanship  equal  to 
quality  in  the  goods,  or  any  sort  of 
advertising  one-half  so  effective  as 
good  words  spoken  by  those  who 
know  the  merit  of  Chalmers  cars. 

The  Chalmers  “30”  holds  the 
world’s  speed  record  for  cars  of  its 
class.  It  holds  the  national  relia- 
bility record — winning  the  Glidden 
Tour  of  1910 — the  hardest  motor 
contest  ever  held. 

Last  year  the  Chalmers  “30,” 
fully  equipped,  cost  $1750.  This 
year,  with  the  1912  improvements, 
equipped  with  thoroughly  venti- 
lated fore-door  bodies,  inside  control 
magneto,  gas  lamps,  Prest-O-Lite 
tank,  including  also  Chalmers  mohair 
top  and  automatic  wind- 
shield, it  is  offered  at  $1500! 

The  Chalmers  “30”  has 
always  been  noted  for  ex- 
cellence of  design ; grace  of 
line;  beauty  of  finish.  But 
it  has  been  the  sturdiness 
of  its  motor  and  transmis- 
sion, the  strength  in  its 


77) is  monogram  on  the 
radiator  stands  for  all 
you  can  ask  in  a motor  car 


wheels  and  frame, its  all-around  dura- 
bility that  has  counted  most  in  main- 
taining its  leadership  in  its  class. 

In  addition  to  the  Chalmers  “30” 
this  season,  we  offer  the  new  model 
“Thirty-six”  at  $1800.  This  car 
represents  a development  along  the 
line  of  increased  size  and  power. 

We  ask  you  to  compare  the 
“Thirty-six”  with  any  5-passenger 
car  at  any  price.  Motor  gives  40 
h.  p.  in  tests;  four  forward  speed 
transmission;  Chalmers  self-starter; 
demountable  rims;  finished  like  the 
costliest  cars;  thoroughly  proved. 

We  believe  no  one  more  than  the 
farmer  knows  that  quality  means 
economy.  Every  successful  farmer 
has  learned  this  from  his  experience 
with  farm  machinery. 

What  is  true  of  the  binder,  the 
reaper,  or  the  threshing  machine  is 
doubly  true  of  the  latest  and  great- 
est machine  yet  invented  for  farm 
use — the  practical  automobile. 

When  you  buy  a Chalmers  you 
discount  the  first  cost  by  its  known 
durability.  It  is  always 
“Guaranteed  Sound.” 

We  ask  you  to  inspect 
the  new  Chalmers  cars  at 
our  dealer’s.  A postal  card 
or  letter  will  give  you  our 
new  catalog  and  any  fur- 
ther information  you  may 
desire  on  Chalmers  cars. 


(Ti aimers  Motor  Company.  Detroit.  Mich. 


killing  during  winter  as  if  it  remained 
in  the  nursery  with  its  root  sys- 
tem intact.  For  that  reason,  it  seems 
wise  where  autumn  planting  is  to  be 
done,  that  the  planting  be  done  as 
early  in  autumn  as  is  feasible;  that 
is,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  can  be  strip- 
ped safely  from  the  trees.  Caution 
should  be  added,  however,  against 
stripping  leaves  in  autumn  too  early, 
as  this  is  undoubtedly  injurious. 
Leaves  should  not  be  stripped  off  until 
they  show  a tendency  to  begin  to  come 
readily  from  the  trees.  It  seems  to  the 
writef  that  the  farther  South  we  go, 
the  more  is  autumn  transplanting  to 
be  recommended,  while  farther  toward 
the  North,  where  the  autumn  leaps 
quickly  into  winter  and  where  the 
severe  winters  make  winter  killing  at 
all  likely,  it  may  be  safer  to  transplant 
in  spring  unless  the  work  can  be  done 
early  in  autumn,  so  it  will  be  done  so 
the  trees  can  get  established  before 
cold  weather  comes  on.  It  also  ap- 
pears that  the  hardier  the  tree,  the 
safer  it  is  to  transplant  in  autumn, 
while  the  tenderer  the  tree  or  the 
more  liable  to  winter  injury,  the 
larger  the  corresponding  advantage  of 
transplanting  in  spring. 

The  condition  of  the  soil  also  is  a 
factor.  If  an  excessive  drouth  pre- 
vails it  may  not  be  possible  to  get  the 
soil  in  condition  for  autumn  trans- 
planting. A tree  transplanted  into 
perfectly  dry,  baked  soil  may  not  get 
moisture  enough  to  develop  or  become 
established  in  autumn  and  as  a result 
would  dry  out.  In  such  case  it  is  prob- 
ably better  to  wait  until  spring,  when 
the  soil  will  have  received  its  winter 
and  spring  supply  of  moisture. 


Spray  Trees  Now 

While  You’ve  Time  To  Do  a Thorough  job. 

Don’t  Put  Off  ’Till  Busy  Spring.  Use 

Target  Brand 
Scale  Destroyer 

A miscible  oil  that  destroys  San  Jose  Scale  and  all 
other  scales.  It  spreads  on  contact  with  the  tree, 
thus  covering  every  part,  even  those  missed  by  the 
direct  spray. 

Endorsed  by  every  experiment  station  where  test- 
ed. Sold  by  good  dealers  everywhere.  Write  for 
free  booklet,  "Fall  and  Winter  Spraying.” 

HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
135  South  Fourth  Street.  Philadelphia. 


1912  EDITION 


AUTO  SUPPLY 
CATALOGUE 
TjvOt'Tj'  200  pages,  illustrated;  showing  all  the 
" latest  novelties  and  standard  acces- 

sories. Every  automobile  owner  should  send  for 
this  book  of  bargains  and  the  free  offer  that  goes 
with  it.  Drop  us  a postal ’today  giving  name  of  your 
car. 


EST.  POLSON  BROS.  1909 

1428  Grand  Ave.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Make  *2  5 io  *50  Weekly 


selling  the  Automatic  Combination  Tool  in 
your  home  county.  A Fence  Builder’s  Tool, 
Post  Puller,  Lifting  Jack,  Vice,  Wrench,  etc. 
Used  by  Farmers,  Teamsters,  in  Factories. 
Mills,  Mines,  etc.  Weight  24  lbs.  Capacity  3 
tons.  No  experience  necessary.  Free  instruc- 
tion. Write  for  special  offer  to  live  agents. 
Send  no  money.  Name  county  where  you  live. 
AUTOMATIC  JACK  COMPANY 
Box  99 Bloomfield,  Ind. 


WE  GROW  MANY  VARIETIES  OF  FINE 

ES;"",S"iK  BERRY  PLANTS 

Also  Grapes.  Currants,  Pie  Plant  and  Asparagus.  Prices 
LOW:  Quality  HIGH.  Send  for  list. 

SELIGMAN  PLANT  CO..  SELIGMAN,  MO. 

HonestManorWomanWanted 

in  every  town  to  represent  well-known  wholesale  firm. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Must  furnish  good  references. 
Easy,  pleasant  work.  Fair  salary  to  start. 

McLean,  Black  & Co.,  901  Doty  Building,  Boston.  Mass. 


Another  factor  of  importance  is  that 
where  one  has  choice  between  fall  and 
spring  planting  he  can  double  the 
period  over  which  the  work  can  be 
done.  There  is  usually  a rush  of  work 
in  the  spring.  If  the  spring  is  early 


Plfsaco  Mention  The  Fruit-Grower  whenever  you 
1 icaov  iiicuiH/U  c?rrespond  with  our  advertisers 

the  frees  come  quickly  into  leaf,  the 
time  in  which  transplanting  can  be 
done  is  very  limited. 

J.  C.  WHITTEN. 
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OR  BETTER  FRUIT  SHOW 

The  Management  Expects  to  Make  the  Coming 
Apple  Show  the  Biggest  and  Best  Ever  Held 

The  various  apple  shows  which  have  [ 
been  held  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  during  the  past  three  or  four 
years  have  been  doing  much  to  inter- 
est thousands  of  men  and  women  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  apple.  They 
have  likewise  done  much  to  popular- 
ize the  apple  as  a food,  and  have  been 
of  incalculable  value  in  the  produc- 
tion of  more  perfect  fruit.  The  time 
was,  not  many  years  ago  when  apples, 
peaches  and  pears  produced  endless 
quantities  of  delicious  fruit,  devoid  of 
the  many  kinds  of  worms  and  fungi 
which  are  now  to  be  found  in  every 
uncared  for  orchard.  But  those  were 
days  before  the  pests  became  so  nu- 
merous, before  many  of  the  worst  en- 
emies of  the  orchard  today  were  im- 
ported, and  before  the  consuming  pub- 


[ “apple  show  of  your  eye”  is  the  slo- 
gan which  has  already  been  adopted 
and  which  indicates  the  goal  which  is 
expected  to  be  reached  in  the  coming 
apple  display  that  will  be  made  by 
the  Congress.  “Brother”  Jonathan, 
Ben  Davis,  Wagener,  Spitzenburg,  Mc- 
Intosh and  the  rest  of  the  apple  family 
will  receive  their  host  of  friends  in  the 
magnificent  fire-proof  auditorium 
building,  in  the  city  of  St.  Joseph. 
This  is  the  most  magnificent  building 
in  the  country  in  which  to  hold  an  ap- 
ple show,  and  affords  ample  accommo- 
dation for  the  lectures  and  committee 
work  that  come,  in  conjunction  with 
the  apple  show. 

Already  a flood  of  letters  have  been 
received  from  exhibitors  in  all  of  the 
apple  growing  sections  of  the  country 


The  home  and  garage  of  a New  York  fruit  grower. 


lie  began  to  clamor  so  loudly  for  fruit 
of  the  highest  quality. 

But  in  the  years  that  have  past,  and 
in  the  wide  expanse  of  country  which 
has  been  devoted  to  fruit  growing, 
the  pests  and  enemies  of  fruit  culture 
have  been  allowed  to  develop  un- 
checked, so  that  today,  there  are  many 
pests  to  contend  with.  In  the  fruit 
growing  communities  there  are  many 
growers  who  have  not  yet  acquired 
the  necessary  knowledge  about  the 
life  and  habits  of  the  orchard  enemies, 
to  enable  them  to  wage  successfully 
the  combat,  and  to  grow  fruit  that  will 
stand  the  severest  test  of  the  market 
demands.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
fruit  shows  to  develop  the  competition 
in  the  show  ring,  and  thereby  to  stim- 


asking  for  reservation  of  space  for 
their  exhibits,  and  making  inquiry 
about  the  arrangements  for  the  exhib- 
its. The  advance  premium  list  an- 
nounces the  distribution  of  the  $3,000 
in  cash  prizes  which  will  be  awarded 
by  the  National  Horticultural  Con- 
gress, for  the  larger  displays  of  ap- 
ples, and  will  be  followed  in  a few 
days  by  additional  lists  of  merchan- 
dise and  other  prizes  for  special  class 
displays. 

One  of  the  notable  features  of  the 
premium  list  is  the  arrangement  of 
the  larger  awards  into  groups  of 
states,  so  that  apples  grown  in  the 
Middle  West  will  not  compete  with 
Eastern  grown  fruit,  and  apples  com- 
ing from  the  Atlantic  coast  states  will 


ulate  the  production  of  fruit  of  higher 
quality,  and  which  is  capable  of  de- 
manding more  favorable  attention 
from  the  consuming  public. 

National  Horticultural  Congress.. 

The  National  Horticultural  Con- 
gress which  meets  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
November  23  to  December  2,  will  con- 
stitute one  of  the  largest  and  most  in- 
fluential horticultural  conventions 
that  will  be  held  this  year  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  three  preceding 
conventions  of  this  organization, 
which  have  been  held  at  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  an  inestimable  amount  of 
good  has  been  done  for  the  fruit  inter- 
ests of  the  Middle  West,  and  the  ef- 
fort of  the  management  of  the  Con- 
gress this  year  is  directed  towards 
making  the  coming  convention  and 
apple  show  bigger  and  better,  and  of 
far  greater  educational  value  than 
rry  which  have  gone  before.  The 


not  have  to  compete  with  fruit  that  is 
grown  on  the  Pacific  coast.  This  ar- 
rangement was  deemed  advisable,  as 
many  of  the  exhibitors  in  the  humid 
sections  felt  that  their  fruit  would  not 
be  in  condition  this  year  to  make  a 
favorable  showing  against  the  fruit 
from  the  irrigated  section  of  the 
West. 

The  National  Horticultural  Con- 
gress has  been  the  means  of  encour- 
aging the  production  of  better  cultural 
methods  in  the  orchards  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  closer  attention  to  the 
grading,  packing  and  marketing  meth- 
ods. The  Congress  and  apple  show 
will  this  year  exert  a far  greater  influ- 
ence than  heretofore,  as  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past  three  conventions 
have  pointed  out  to  the  management 
the  places  for  improvement,  and  have 
shown  those  who  have  visited  one  or 
more  of  the  former  conventions  where 


Automobiles  of  fruit  growers  at  the  meeting  of  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Asso 

ciation  at  Hilton. 

i 


FILLING  THE  SMUDGE  POTS  FROM 


Columbian  Guaranteed 
Wagon  and  Storage  Tanks 

The  picture  printed  above  shows  the  Columbian  Wagon  and  Storage  Tanks 
in  actual  use.  By  this  method  the  smudge  pots  are  filled  quickly  and  easily 
without  waste.  Our  tanks  are  made  of  heavy  gauge  rust-resisting  material 
which  is  guaranteed  ten  years,  and  will  last  a lifetime. 

Most  Fruit-Grower  readers  know  the  value  we  give  cannot  be  equaled.  They 
also  know  that  our  Ten-Year  Guarantee  is  as  good  as  a government  bond.  We 
have  sold  hundreds  of  these  tanks  to  readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  and  have 
many  letters  expressing  perfect  satisfaction. 

You  are  cheating  your  pocket-book  if  you  fail  to  get  our  prices.  We  will 
gladly  quote  prices  on  any  size  of  tank  desired.  USE  THE  COUPON.  * „. 

. / Y" 

T-ir»  r'T''  Yl  k A ¥ A We  have  a handsomely  illustrated  / 

H K r K I i \ I j\  I ,(  It  I catalog  which  gives  sizes  and  X ^ 

* VhVlllUVVI  quotes  prices  on  our  Wagon  .• 

Tanks,  Steel  Culverts,  Smokehouses,  Grain  Bins,  Scalding  Vats,  / <2>  % .6" 

Henhouses,  Feed  Cookers,  ahd  everything  else  made  of  galvan-  / C?  ■-&  o. 
ized  steel.  Write  today  for  this  catalog.  We  send  it  FREE.  X x"  ^ * 

“Tanks  Tor  The  World ” 

Columbian  Steel  Tank  Co. 

12th  and  Genesse 

KANSAS  CITY  MISSOURI 


CP 
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“EVERYBODY’’ 

Can  Afford  a Gasoline  Engine 

With  Galloway’s  New  Low  Prices 

You’ve  never  before  heard  of  such  startling  values— I’ve  never  offered 
anything  like  them  and  you  know  full  well  that  no  one  else  has  ever 
come  anywhere  near  my  regular  prices.  But  this  time  I’ve  a startling 
reason —I  want  10  men  in  every  tQwnship  in  the  county  to  own  and  oper- 
ate a Galloway  Engine—  I’ve  decided  to  double  my  factory  capacity 
by  increasing  the  sales  twice  and  sell  two  where  I formerly  sold  one 
—this  calls  for  unusual  values— hence,  the  greatest  offer  I have  ever 
made.  I can  save  you  from  $25  to  $300  on  an  engine  according 
to  the  H.  P.  needed.  It  doesn’t  matter  what  sized  engine 
you  want  I’ve  got  the  one  to  fit  your  wants  and  do  more 
work  and  better  work  at  less  actual  cost  than  any  other 
engine  in  the  world.  Write  at  once  for  full  information 
of  the  Greatest  Offer  Ever  Made  To  American  Farmers  — 
don’t  delay  but  send  me  your  name  and  address  now,  be- 
fore you  do  another  thing.  Let  me  prove  to  you  In  cold 
facts  why  I can  put  $25  to  $300  in  your  pocket. 

WM.  GALLOWAYCOMPANY 


Other  Prices 
in  Proportion 


they  could  get  the  most  good  out  of 
the  lectures. 

Copy  of  the  premium  list  and  other 
information  will  be  sent  to  those  who 
are  expecting  to  make  exhibits  or  who 
are  interested  in  the  National  Horti- 
cultural Congress.  Those  desiring 
them  should  write  to  Mr.  Fred  Neu- 
dorf,  114  N.  Fourth  street,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo. 

Other  Apple  Shows. 

In  addition  to  the  National  Horticul- 
tural Congress,  there  are  several  other 
prominent  apple  shows  to  be  held  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  during 
the  next  few  weeks,  among  the  larg- 
est of  which  is  the  fourth  National  Ap- 
ple Show,  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  the 
American  Apple  Congress  at  Denver, 
Colo.  In  connection  with  each  of 
these  two  great  apple  shows  there 
will  be  special  carnival  features  which 
will  add  to  the  interest  and  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  shows. 

Deliver  Ss  the  birthplace  of  the 
American  Apple  Congress,  which  was 
organized  last  December  and  to  the 
first  session  of  which  there  were  dele- 
gates from  every  apple  growing  state 


TREES 


Two  Hundred  Thousand 
.usty,  Healthy,  Mountain-Grown  Trees — June 
Buds  and  2-Yr.-0lds.  Elberta  and  all  leading 
Commercial  Varieties.  Write  for  Bargain  Prices. 
CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES 
801  Mission  Ridge,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


p 
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EACH  AND  APPLE  TREES 

For  FALL  or  SPRING  Planting 

PRICES  RIGHT-STOCK  RIGHT 

MYER  & SON,  BridgevUle,  Del. 

of  the  West  and  from  many  of  the 
Eastern  states.  This  year  will  be  the 
first  for  the  apple  phow  that  will  be 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  Congress, 
the  show  being  held  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  American  Apple  Exposition 
Association.  Cash  prizes  and  premi- 
ums have  been  arranged,  and  will  be 
well  worth  competing  for.  The  expo- 
sition will  be  held  in  the  Denver  au- 
ditorium, and  the  largest  class  of  ex- 
hibits will  be  divided  into  twenty-five 
box  displays,  the  carload  lots  being 
eliminated.  This  rule  was  adopted  to 
give  all  exhibitors  an  equal  chance, 
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no  matter  how  far  they  might  have  to 
ship  their  fruit.  The  second  edition 
of  the  premium  list  has  been  publish- 
ed, and  a copy  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Clinton  L.  Oliver,  Suite  210- 
212  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

The  carnival  features  of  the  expo- 
sition will  be  an  innovation  in  shows 
of  this  character.  A mammoth  indus- 
trial parade  will  take  place  early  in 
the  week,  which  will  pass  before  a 
spacious  reviewing  grand  stand  locat- 
ed in  front  of  the  auditorium.  There 
will  be  an  automobile  parade,  an  ex- 
hibition run  of  the  Denver  fire  depart- 
ment and  a genuine  broncho  busting 
contest,  at  which  the  worst  outlaw 
horses  and  the  best  riders  of  the 
West  will  be  seen.  Denver  is  noted 
for  its  unstinted  hospitality,  and  is 
sending  out  a hearty  welcome  to  the 
apple  world  of  the  American  continent 
to  come  and  enjoy  a week  of  festivity 
in  the  shadow  of  the  great  Rocky 
Mountain  range. 

At  Spokane. 

Already  three  magnificent  apple 
shows  have  been  held  at  Spokane, 
Washington,  and  the  prospects  for  the 
show  this  year  are  that  all  previous 
records  will  be  eclipsed.  In  the  edu- 
cational line  extensive  demonstrations 
are  being  arranged  to  show  more 
thoroughly  than  ever  before  the 
proper  methods  of  cultivation,  thor- 
ough grafting,  picking  and  spraying. 
The  spraying  exhibitions  will  be  con- 
ducted on  a large  scale  under  the  di- 
rection of  scientists  from  the  Wash- 
ington State  College.  The  lectures 
and  demonstrations  of  other  kinds  will 
be  given  by  horticulturists  from  all 
over  the  country.  A packing  school, 
which  proved  such  a great  feature  of 
the  show  last  year,  will  be  repeated 
and  given  additional  prominence. 

Co-operating  with  the  apple  show, 
and  occuring  at  the  same  time,  a great 
downtown  street  jubilee  will  be  held 
in  Spokane  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Mystic  Order  of  E-Nak-Ops,  Novem- 
ber 23  to  30,  closing  with  a great  Mar- 
di  Gras  celebration  on  Thanksgiving 
night.  Eight  days  and  nights  of  joy 
are  promised  to  all  visitors  who  take 
this  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Na- 
tional Apple  Show  and  enjoying  the 
big  holiday  with  Spokane  citizens. 

Believing  that  this  year,  of  all 
others,  is  a noteworthy  one  in  the 
history  of  the  Inland  Empire,  Spokane 
citizens  have  arranged  for  this  great 
jubilee.  Plans  have  not  been  worked 
out  in  detail,  but  they  embrace  many 
features  of  interest  and  amusements 
of  various  kinds.  Beginning  on  the 
opening  day  when  Old  King  Apple  and 
his  retinue  reaches  the  city,  and  con- 
tinuing through  a series  of  royal  par- 
ades, arrival  of  the  Princesses  of  the 
Apple  Domain,  electrical  pageants, 
industrial  parades  and  massed  band 
concerts,  parades  of  the  fraternal  or- 
ders, coronation  ball  and  Mardi  Gras 
night,  there  will  not  be  an  idle  mo- 
ment during  the  big  jubilee. 

it  it 

Southern  Illinois  Meeting  at  Anna. 

The  thirty-seventh  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Southern  Illinois  Horticul- 
tural Society  will  be  held  at  Anna,  111., 
November  28  and  29.  Secretary  E.  G. 
Mendenhall,  Kinmundy,  111.,  has  the 
premium  list  ready,  and  some  valuable 
premiums  will  be  awarded  on  the  fruit 
display  at  this  meeting.  The  prospects 
are  favorable  for  this  being  the  best 
meeting  the  society  has  ever  held.  All 
who  are  interested  should  write  to  Mr. 
Mendenhall  for  a copy  of  the  premium 
list  and  other  information  about  the 
coming  meeting. 

it  it 

Where  Are  the  Apples? 

^ The  crop  reports  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  have  each  month  indicated  a 
smaller  crop  of  apples,  until  now  it  is 
very  plain  that  the  apple  crop  will 
not  exceed  that  of  last  year;  in  fact, 
will  not  even  equal  it.  Those  who 
have  a crop  of  apples,  especially  if 
they  are  free  from  blemishes  and 
worms,  need  not  fear  that  they  can- 
not be  disposed  of,  no  matter  what  the 
fruit  buyer  may  say  just  now. 

It  is  always  the  buyer’s  purpose  to 
pronounce  the  crops  the  largest  and 
finest  ever  known.  It  helps  beat  down 


This  $900  Car  Measures  Up  With 
Any  $1250  Car  on  the  Market 


EVERY  man  likes  to  make  each  dollar  go  as  far  as 
possible.  He  is  wasting  no  money.  Whether  he  buys  a plow, 
pump  or  an  automobile,  he  continually  looks  for  the  greatest 

value  he  can  get  for  any  given  amount  of  money.  If  a 30-horse  power,  five- 
passenger  touring  car  of  standard  make  can  be  bought  for  $900,  why  on  earth 
should  he  pay  $1250  or  more  for  the  same  type  of  car? 

<1  Our  Model  59  is  a 30-horsepower,  five-passenger  foredoor  touring  car. 
The  price  is  $900.  It  is  a big,  roomy,  thoroughly  high,  grade  car.  The  motor 
will  develop  more  power  and  speed  than  you  will  ever  care  to  use.  It  has  a 
handsome  body  design — graceful  and  good  to  look  at.  The  pressed  steel  frame 
is  staunch  and  solid.  The  selective  transmission  is  fitted  with  F.  & S.  bear- 
ings— the  finest  in  the  world.  In  a word,  it  is  just  as  good  and  fine  as  this 
type  of  car  can  be  made.  You  will  not  find  its  equal  for  less  than  $1250,  and 
a comparison  of  the'specifications  with  any  other  30-horsepower  car  will  prove 
this  statement. 

<f  This  car  at  this  price  is  due  to  our  enormous  manufacturing  facilities.  We 
have  the  greatest  plant  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  We  have  just  published  a 
very  thorough  book  which  explains  in  a clear,  definite  and  readable  manner 
the  difference  in  automobile  plants.  And  the  point  of  this  whole  book  is  to 
prove  the  economical  manufacturing  ability  of  the  Overland  plants — to  prove 
its  strength  by  showing  and  explaining  to  you  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  greatest 
automobile  plant  in  the  world.  It  takes  you  over  the  entire  80  acres.  The  book  is  free 
and  we  want  you  to  have  one.  It  is  interesting  and  full  of  information. 
d|  Above  all  it  gives  you  a clear  understanding  of  economics  in  the  production  of  auto- 
mobiles in  great  quantitites,  and  we  believe  it  proves  why  no  other  manufacturer  in  the 
business  can  produce  the  car  described  below  and  sell  it  at  our  price  without  losing 
money. 

(f  A line  to  us  will  bring  you  this  new  Overland  book.  It  explains  what  we  are  and 
what  we  have  got.  and  why  other  cars  of  similar  size  and  rating  are  from  twenty  to  forty 
per  cent  higher  in  price.  Write  and  ask  for  book  FF.-310. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


speeds  and  reverse;  F.  & S.  ball  bearings;  tires  32 
x3l/2  Q.  D. ; 3 oil  lamps.  2 gas  lamps  and  gener- 
ator. Complete  set  tools. 


the  price.  In  some  localities  unspray- 
ed fruit  has  in  some  manner  escaped 
serious  damage  by  insects,  and  is  fair- 
ly good,  but  as  a whole  the  worms 
have  consumed  the  bulk  of  unsprayed 
apples,  so  that  they  will  be  unfit  for 
storage.  The  bulk  of  the,  space  in  the 
Eastern  cold  storage  houses  has  not 
yet  been  contracted  for,  and  very  few 
apples  have  gone  into  storage  yet. 
The  amount  of  storage  space  still 
available  is  a good  indication  of  the 
small  amount  of  fruit  that  will  be 
harvested,  and  it  will  certainly  pay  a 
good  profit  to  hold  all  apples  that  are 
in  any  way  of  good  quality. 

t- 

Vegetable  Growers’  Convention. 

The  fourth  annual  convention  of  the 
Vegetable  Growers’  Association  of 
America,  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept. 
19  to  22,  was  a great  gathering  of 
market  gardeners  and  greenhouse  veg- 
etable growers.  Delegates  were  pres- 
ent from  nearly  every  state  in  the 
Union  and  also  from  Canada.  The  pro- 
gram of  a high  order,  included  the 
consideration  of  such  topics  as  “Green- 
house Construction  and  Heating,” 
“Marketing,”  “Hotbed  Rotations,” 
“Pre-Cooling  and  Cold  Storage  of  Veg- 
etables.” Special  interest  was  shown 
in  the  discussion  of  irrigation  for  the 
market  gardener,  and  many  reported 


the  successful  use  of  the  Skinner  and 
other  systems  of  outdoor  irrigation. 
The  question  of  “Good  Seed”  was  also 
enthusiastically  discussed.  A paper 
was  read  on  “What  Experiment  Sta- 
tions Are  Doing  for  Vegetable  Grow- 
ers,” and  a committee  on  experiment 
station  work  was  appointed.  A com- 
mittee was  also  appointed  to  investi- 
gate problems  of  marketing,  and  an- 
other committee  to  prepare  a uniform 
system  for  the  judging  of  vegetables 
at  fairs  and  exhibitions.  Committees 
on  transportation  and  legislation  were 
continued. 

The  vegetable  exhibit  in  connection 
with  the  convention  was  large  and 
representative.  There  were  classes  for 
private  gardeners,  market  growers  and 
cottagers.  The  arrangement  of  the 
exhibits  was  exceedingly  neat,  uni- 
form receptacles  being  used  through- 
out, and  an  abundance  of  space  being 
allowed  for  each  display. 

The  officers  elected  for  next  year 
were  as  follows:  President,  H.  F. 

Hall,  Brighton,  Mass.;  vice-president, 
Mr.  West,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  secretary, 
S.  W.  Severance,  Louisville,  Ky. ; 
treasurer,  M.  L.  Reutinik,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  JOHN  W.  LLOYD. 

Illinois. 

If  your  subscription  has  expired,  re- 
new today.  Do  not  miss  a number. 


CARE  FOR  YOUR  TREES! 

ami  they  will  briwr  you  rich  returns. 
San  Jose  seale,  Peaoh  Curl,  Aphis, 
etc.  killed  by  sprayimr  with 

'J  POTASH  Wh*I»OU 


Good 


Soap  no*3 


indorsed  and  used  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 
For  trees,  shrubs,  vines  and  plants.  50  lbs.  $*2.50;  100 
lbs.  $1.50,  larger  quantities  proportionately  less. 
Send  for  our  valuable  booklet  on  Plant  Diseases. 
James  Good,  Original  Maker,  967  N.  Front  St.,  Phila. 


2500  ?enaI  APPLE 


These  trees  are  as  fine  as^  grown 
anywhere,  and  comprise  leading  com- 
mercial varieties. 

Will  Be  Sold  At  Big  Discount 

I will  offer  a big  discount  from 
usual  prices,  for  fall  delivery.  These 
are  exceptionally  fine  trees,  most  of 
them  ranging  from  four  to  five  feet, 
and  heavy  caliber.  Write  me  at  once, 
if  you  want  some  of  this  high-grade 
stock. 

ALBERT  MATHIS,  Payette,  Idaho 


Orlando  Moore  of  Tulare  County, 
California,  recently  loaded  6,000 
pounds  of  grapes  into  his  three-ton 
auto  truck  and  hauled  them  into  San 
Francisco,  where  he  sold  them  out  at 
retail  by  going  from  house  to  house. 
He  reports  that  a good  profit  was  ob- 
tained and  that  he  intends  to  continue 
the  experiment. 
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Bags  for  Grapes 

Question:  We  write  to  inquire  if  you 

can  give  us  any  information  about  sacks 
that  are  used  in  sacking  grapes.  Is  there 
an  especially  prepared  net  bag  made  for 
the  purpose? — A.  T.  S. 

Answer:  We  do  not  know  the  exact 

construction  of  the  grape  bag  you  have  in 
mind.  We  presume,  however,  it  is  one 
which  is  made  from  ordinary  tarlatan, 
such  as  can  be  obtained  in  most  any  dry 
goods  store. 

These  bags  are  not  on  the  market,  but 
can  be  easily  made  at  home.  Much 
better  than  the  tarlatan  bags,  are  the  or- 
dinary manila  sacks  that  grocerymen  use 
for  small  packages.  These  are  cheaply 
obtained  and  are  highly  satisfactory  for 
bagging  grapes. 

They  protect  the  grapes  much  better 
than  a cloth  sack,  and  in  paper  bags  the 
grapes  develop  a very  much  finer  bloom 
than  in  the  net  bags,  or  when  left  unpro- 
tected. We  suggest  you  give  these  ma- 
nila bags  a trial  first,  as  you  will  find 
them  very  satisfactory. 


Tree  is  Dying 

Question:  I enclose  herewith  some 

twigs  from  one  of  my  apple  trees,  which 
I wish  you  would  examine.  This  tree  is 
about  seven  years  old  and  was  trans- 
planted one  year  ago  last  February.  The 
transplanting  was  carefully  done  by  a 
nurseryman  of  this  city,  and  the  roots 
were  not  disturbed.  The  tree  seems  to 
be  growing  and  dying  at  the  same  time, 
as  shown  by  some  of  these  twigs.  I 
notice  the  bark  is  very  rough  and  in  a 
number  of  places  on  the  trunk  and  larger 
limbs  the  bark  is  dead  for  several  inches. 
The  leaves  have  all  fallen  from  some  of 
these  twigs  that  are  afflicted  with  the 
rougher  bark,  while  there  are  a few  leaves 
left  on  others.  Please  tell  me  the  trouble 
if  you  can  and  let  me  know  what  you 
would  advise  doing  with  the  tree. — A.  J. 
P.,  Illinois. 

Answer:  Upon  inspecting  the  twigs 

which  you  send,  we  are  of  the  opinion  this 
apple  tree  you  speak  of  is  considerably 
past  seven  years  of  age.  The  twigs  which 
you  sent  are  fruit  spurs,  and  upon  one  of 
them  we  can  count  as  many  as  twelve 
annual  rings,  during  which  period  this 
particular  twig  produced  apples  three 
different  times. 

There  is  a considerable  scale  on  these 
twigs  resembling  oyster  shell  scale,  and 
otherwise  nothing  seems  to  be  the  matter, 
except  the  twigs  have  the  appearance  of 
a declining  tree. 

Your  nurseryman,  no  doubt,  did  a good 
job  of  transplanting,  but  old  trees  are 
difficult  to  handle,  and  need  very  careful 
attention  during  the  first  few  years  after 
they  are  transplanted.  If  you  have  not 
called  upon  the  nurseryman  who  set  the 
tree,  we  would  suggest  that  you  ask  them 
what  to  do  for  this  tree.  By  personal  in- 
spection more  satisfactory  information  can 
be  obtained  than  by  long  distance  inspec- 
tion such  as  we  are  able  to  give. 

Judging  the  tree  by  the  twigs  you  sent, 
our  suggestion  would  be  this:  Early  next 
spring  give  the  tree  a very  thorough  and 
severe  pruning,  cutting  out  every  branch 
that  is  dead  or  looks  as  though  it  would 
soon  die.  Then  give  the  tree  a thorough 
application  of  lime-sulphur  spray.  As 
soon  as  growth  begins,  and  throughout  the 
summer,  make  several  applications  of  a 
very  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
This  is  a very  stimulating  fertilizer,  and 
will  no  doubt  enable  the  tree  to  make 
quite  a vigorous  growth. 

Once  the  tree  can  get  started  into 
growing  thriftily  its  life  is  safe  for  sev- 
eral years.  This  suggestion  of  ours  is 
merely  a guess,  and  may  not  be  the  thing 
that  is  really  needed.  Your  best  plan 


FRUIT  TREE  FACTS 
YOU  MUST  CONSIDER 


You  know  it  pays  to  grow  fruit — but  certain 
conditions  must  be  settled  first.  Location,  soil 
and  climate — harvesting  and  shipping  facilities 
— distance  from  markets — these  are  only  a few 
of  the  most  important.  Settle  them  right,  and 
you  can  make  money,  as  many  others  are  doing. 


We  Have  Made  a 
Study  of  These 
Things:  Our  New 
Book  Tells  How 

We  have  hundreds  of  acres 
in  young  trees — leading  varie- 
ties— and  we  fruit  these  in 
our  trial  orchards — note  their 
strong  points  and  learn  their 
defects  — doing  the  experi- 
menting to  save  you  from 
having  to  do  it. 

Get  into  the  fruit  business 
on  a small  scale  or  large,  as 
you  have  room  to  plant.  If 
you  want  help,  write  us. 
Many  of  our  fruits  and  orna- 
mentals will  succeed  as  far 
North  as  Canada.  Our  free 
book, describing  fruit  and  nut 
trees,  shade  trees,  evergreens, 
vines,  shrubs  and  roses,  is  free 
if  you  expect  to  plant  this 
year.  Write  today. 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.,  Inc. 

Fruitland  Nurseries 

Box  1070-F,  A ox  oita,  Georgia 


would  no  doubt  be  to  see  the  nurseryman 
who  transplanted  the  tree,  and  have  him 
handle  the  case. 


Woolly  Aphis 

Question:  What  is  the  best  method  of 

combatting  woolly  aphis  that  attacks  ap- 
ple trees? — E.  M.  D.,  Arkansas. 

Answer  by  Professor  Hayhurst:  To- 

bacco dust  has  been  found  to  be  only 
partially  effective  against  woolly  aphis. 
I do  not  think  it  would  pay  you  to  buy 
it  for  this  purpose.  Fifteen  per  cent  ker- 
osene emulsion  applied  in  the  spring  to 
the  roots  kills  all  the  aphis  as  far  as  the 
oil  goes,  and  does  not  hurt  the  trees,  if 
it  is  applied  before  July  1.  After  this 
date  it  is  known  to  cause  some  injury. 
The  odor  of  the  oil  remains  in  the  soil 
two  months,  thus  keeping  the  aphis  away. 
It  is  applied  by  first  removing  the  soil  to 
expose  the  roots,  which  requires  the  re- 
moval of  about  three  inches  of  soil,  then 
sprinkle  or  spray  the  roots  and  soil  with 
the  mixture  so  as  to  wet  the  soil  three  or 
four  inches  deep  and  out  from  the  trunk 
in  a circle  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet. 
Then  replace  the  soil.  This  treatment 
will  not  kill  the  aphis  on  the  roots  out 
beyond  the  parts  treated,  but  it  is  claim- 
ed that  it  saves  enough  of  the  roots  to 
render  the  injury  by  the  remainder  unim- 
portant. The  words,  “eighteen  inches  to 
three  feet,”  above  cited,  refer  to  the  size 
of  the  trees.  Naturally  the  larger  the 
trees  the  more  of  the  soil  must  be  re- 
moved. 

Fifteen  per  cent  kerosene  emulsion 
must  be  made  as  follows: 


Any  hard  soap.  % pound 

Any  cheap  kerosene 2 gallons 

Water  l gallon 


First  slice  the  soap  into  the  water, 
which  is  then  boiled  until  the  soap  is 
completely  dissolved.  Then  remove  the 
vessel  from  the  fire  and  pour  in  the  kero- 
sene (coal  oil),  and  stir  well  or  churn  un- 
til a creamy  emulsion  is  formed.  The 
best  way  to  do  the  stirring  is  to  put  the 
mixture  in  a spray  tank  and  pump  it  back 
into  itself.  If  this  mixture  is  left  to  hired 
hands  and  not  properly  combined,  the  oil 
will  be  separate  from  the  soap  and  the 
application  will  kill  the  trees.  If  properly 
made,  the  oil  will  not  separate  out  on 
cooling.  Then  dilute,  when  ready  for  use, 
with  water,  ten  and  one-third  gallons  to 
every  three  gallons  on  the  stock  solu- 
tion. 

Apple  woolly  aphis  is  much  worse  on 
trees  that  are  planted  on  poorly  drained 
ground.  Trees  planted  on  high,  well 
drained  soil  do  not  suffer  so  badly.  In  all 
probability  the  best  thing  you  could  do 
for  your  orchard  would  be  to  tile-drain  it. 
If  you  wish  information  on  this  subject, 
we  have  a department  that  can  give  it 
satisfactorily,  and  we  have  an  excellent 
bulletin  on  drainage.  Without  seeing 
your  orchard  I am  unable  to  tell  you  posi- 
tively that  it  should  be  drained,  but  I 
make  this  suggestion,  and  will  expect  you 
to  be  the  best  judge  whether  your  ground 
is  poorly  drained  or  not. 


Alfalfa  or  Fruit 

Question:  We  would  appreciate  your 

advice  on  a few  points  regarding  the  com- 
mercial value  of  Elberta  peach  and  Keif- 
fer  pear  for  this  locality.  Our  soil  is  a 
dark,  sandy  loam,  joint  clay  sub-soil,  and 
water  at  ten  or  twenty  feet  below  the 
surface.  What  is  your  opinion  of  such 
soil  for  the  varieties  names?  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  fruit  growing  in  this  section 
will  pay  better  than  alfalfa  raising? — D. 
V.  H.,  Oklahoma. 

Answer:  Without  seeing  your  country, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  whether  you 
have  a section  adapted  to  peaches  and 
pears.  However,  from  what  you  say  about 
the  soil,  it  would  seem  to  be  quite  well 
adapted  to  fruit  culture.  The  Elberta 
peach  and_Keiffer  pear  are  grown  quite 
extensively  throughout  Oklahoma  and 
Texas,  and  are  giving  excellent  satisfac- 
tion as  commercial  fruits. 

As  to  whether  fruit  growing  in  your 
section  will  pay  better  than  alfalfa  grow- 
ing, will  say  that  it  will  not,  if  the  fruit 
is  planted  and  let  take  care  of  itself.  To 
grow  fruit  requires  just  as  much,  if  not  a 
little  mrre  care  and  attention  than  any 
other  cultivated  crop.  If  the  people  in 
your  vicinity  prefer  to  raise  alfalfa  and 
are  not  inclined  to  give  their  fruit  any 
more  care  or  attention  than  alfalfa  re- 
quires, they  should  by  all  means  stick  to 
the  alfalfa.  But  if  they  are  willing  to 
give  fruit  trees  every  little  attention  the 
trees  demand,  then  the  fruit  trees  will 
certainly  pay  a far  greater  revenue  than 
four  or  five  times  the  area  in  alfalfa. 

It  takes  work,  hard  work,  and  lots  of 
it  to  grow  good  fruit,  and  no  one  should 
attempt  it  unless  they  are  willing  to  put 
forth  the  necessary  labor  in  fruit  produc- 
tion. 


Shot- Hole  Borer 

Question:  I lost  several  cherry  trees 

this  season,  and  upon  examining  the  deal 
trunks  and  branches,  I find  them  full  of 
holes  about  the-  size  of  a knitting  needle. 
These  extend  only  below  the  bark.  I 
have  several  sickly  looking  trees,  and  find 
some  holes  in  them  through  which  the 
sap  has  exuded.  Can  this  be  the  work  of 
borers?  The  trees  that  died,  died  after 
blooming,  and  withered  quite  quickly  with 
the  blossoms  or  small  cherries  on  them. 
If  you  can  give  me  any  information  re- 
garding these  trees,  or  refer  me  to  some 
books  or  bulletins  treating  on  this  sub- 
ject I shall  appreciate  it  very  much. — R. 
H.  M.,  Colorado. 

Answer:  We  presume  the  insect  which 
is  injuring  your  trees  is  what  is  known 


TWENTY  years  ago  the  oil  lamp 
had  already  been  driven  out  of 
the  city  into  the  country  home, 
where  gas  could  not  follow — so  we 
thought. 

In  those  days  we  would  have  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  a country  home  lighted 
with  gaslight. 

But  like  the  telephone  and  free  mail 
delivery  gaslight  has  finally  left  the 
city  to  become  a common  rural  con- 
venience. 

In  the  year  1911,  the  up-to-date  vil- 
lager or  farmer  not  only  lives  in  a gas- 
lighted  house,  same 
as  his  city  cousin, 
but  when  he  drives 


home  on  a cold, 
wet  night  he  actu- 
ally lights  up  his 
barn,  his  barnyard 
or  porches  on  his 
house  with  this 
gas-light  by  simply 
turning  an  “igni- 
tion” button  on  a 
post  or  wall. 
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And  this  change 
seems  quite  like 
magic  wheiy  you 
consider  that  this  x. 
rural  gas-light  is 
home-made — made  CRUSHED  STONE 

by  the  family  it- 
self right  on  the  premises. 

Take  fifteen  minutes  once  a month 
to  make  all  that  can  be  used  in  a 
large  house. 

The  magic  is  all  in  the  curious  manu- 
factured stone  known  commercially  as 
“Union  Carbide.” 

This  wonderful  gas-producing  sub- 
stance, “Union  Carbide,”  looks  and 
feels  just  like  crushed  granite.  For 
country  home  use  it  is  packed  and 
shipped  from  warehouses  located  all 
over  the  United  States  in  sheet  steel 
cans  containing  100  pounds. 

Union  Carbide  won’t  burn,  can’t  ex- 
plode, and  will  keep  in  the  original 
package  for  years  in  any  climate.  For 
this  reason  it  is  safer  to  handle  and 
store  about  the  premises  than  coal. 

* * * 

All  that  is  necessary  to  make 
“Union  Carbide”  give  up  its  gas  is  to 
mix  it  with  plain  water — the  gas,  which 
is  then  instantly  generated,  is  genuine 
Acetylene. 

When  piped  to 
handsome  brass  chan- 
deliers  and  fixtures 
Acetylene  burns  with  .5^- 
an  intensely  brilliant,  ^ 
stiff  flame,  that  the  ~ 
wind  can’t  affect. 

This  flame  makes  Y/' 
light  so  white  in 
color  that  it  is  com- 
monly called  “Artificial  Sun- 
.light.  ’ ’ 

Experiments  conducted  by  Cor- 


nell University  have  proven  that  it  will 
grow  plants  the  same  as  sunlight  itself. 

Physicians  recommend  Acetylene  as 
a germicide  and  a remedy  for  eye- 
strain,  and  it  is  used  as  an  illumi- 
nant  in  fifty-four  hospitals  in  New 
York  City  alone. 

Then,  too,  Acetylene  is  so  pure  that 
you  might  blow  out  the  light  and  sleep 
all  night  in  a room  with  the  burner 
open  without  any  injurious  effects 
whatever. 

On  account  of  its  being  burned  in 
permanent  brass  fixtures  attached  to 
walls  and  ceilings,  Acetylene  is  much 
safer  than  smoky,  smelly  oil  lamps, 
which  can  easily  be  tipped  over. 

For  this  reason  the  Engineers  of  the 
National  Board  of  Insurance  Under- 
writers called  Acetylene  safer  than 
any  illuminant  it  commonly  displaces. 

In  addition  to  all  these  advantages, 
Acetylene  light  is  inexpensive. 

An  Acetylene  light  of  24  candle- 
power  costs  only  about  4 cents  for 
ten  hours’  lighting,  while  for  the  same 
number  of  hours  regular  oil  lamps  of 
equal  volume  cost  about  6 cents  in  ker- 
osene, chimneys  and  wicks  on  the 
average. 

* * * 

Consider  this  carefully  and  you  will 
hardly  wonder  at  the  fact  that  there 
are  today  no  less  than  185,000  town 
and  country  homes  lighted  with  home- 
made Acetylene,  made  from  “Union 
Carbide.  ’ ’ 

Once  a month  some  member  of  the 
family  must  dump  a few  pounds  of 
“Union  Carbide”  in  a small  tank-like 
machine  which  usually  sets  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  basement. 

This  little  tank-like  machine  is  auto- 
matic— it  does  all  the  work — it  makes 
no  gas  until  the  burners  are  lighted  and 
stops  making  gas  when  the  burners  are 
shut  off. 

The  lights  located  in  every  room  in 
your  house,  on  your  porches,  in  your 
horse  and  cow  barns,  or  barnyards  and 
chicken  yards  if  you  like,  will  all  be 
ready  to  turn  on  with  a twist  of  the 
wrist  or  a touch  of  the  button  at  any 
time  of  the  day  or  night. 

No  city  home  can  be  as  brilliantly  or 
as  beautifully  illuminated  as  any  one 
of  these  185,000  homes  now  using 
Acetylene. 

* * * 

If  you  want  to  be  up-to-date,  enjoy 
modern  conveniences, 
and  keep  the  young 
folks  at  home,  write 
us  how  many  rooms 
and  buildings  you 
have.  We  will  send 
you  free  an  intensely 
interesting  lot  of 
facts,  figures  and 
booklets. 

Just  address  Union  Carbide  Sales 
Company,  126  Michigan  Blvd., 
Chicago,  111.,  Dept.  A- 49. 


as  the  shot-hole  borer.  This  is  a little 
beetle  which  works  just  between  the  bark 
and  the  wood,  making  a network  of  small 
tunnels  through  the  soft  portion  of  the 
bark  and  wood. 

It  is  mest  commonly  found  in  trees  that 
are  either  dead  or  in  a dying  condition. 
The  insect  rarely  attacks  trees  that  are 
thrifty  and  vigorous.  There  is  no  satis- 
factory way  of  getting  rid  of  insects,  once 
they  find  entrance  into  a tree,  aside  from 
cutting  off  and  burning  the  limbs  that 
give  evidence  of  being  attacked. 

These  little  insects  are  quite  common 
all  over  the  country  and  live  in  the  native 
forests,  trees  and  shrubs.  They  can  be 
found  in  almost  any  orchard,  in  the  dead 
twigs  or  branches,  but  rarely  cause  seri- 
ous annoyance  except  in  trees  that  are 
weak  and  on  the  decline. 


About  Peaches 

Question:  I will  consider  it  a great 

favor  if  you  will  answer  the  following 
questions,  providing  I can  put  them  so 
you  can  understand  them: 

First — Early  in  the  spring  my  forty- 
acre  peach  orchard  was  damaged  by  a 
severe  hail  storm  that  cracked  the  bark 
on  the  trees,  and  the  severe  drouth  has 
kept  them  from  healing  over,  and  now 
most  all  the  leaves  have  turned  yellow 
and  fallen  off.  Trees  are  three  years 
old,  or  have  been  set  three  years.  Do  you 
think  they  will  come  out  all  right  next 
spring?  The  small  limbs  seem  to  be  dry- 
ing where  they  were  hit  by  the  hail. 

Second — I have  cultivated  it  all  year 
with  a disc  plow,  not  running  too  deep  to 
hurt  the  trees.  Have  been  letting  the 
crab  grass  get  about  six  or  eight  inches 
high  before  turning  it  under.  I thought 
that  would  help  enrich  the  ground.  Do 
you  think  so? 

Third — I had  it  pruned  this  month,,  cut- 
ting out  all  limbs  I thought  would  die.  Is 
it  best  to  prune  in  summer  or  winter?  If 
in  summer,  should  many  of  this  year’s 
limbs  be  cut  out? 


Gathers  Apples,  Pears, 
Peaches,  etc.,  as  care- 
fully as  by  hand.  Now 

offered  in  America  for 
the  first  time.  In  gen- 
eral use  in  Europe. 
Consists  of  a circle  of 
steel  picking  prongs.  6 
in.  in  diameter,  cloth 
bag  8 in.  deep  and  a 
steel  ferrule  which  will 
fit  any  suitable  pole  or 
handle.  Price  75  cents, 
postage  paid.  Write  for 
circular.  Address  Box  W. 


KEES 

FRUIT 

PICKER 


sa  APPLE  TREES 

4 to  5 feet  No  better  grown  anywhere.  All  lead- 
ing sorts.  Plenty  of  Peach,  Pear.  Etc. 

Sunny  Slope  Nursery,  Hannibal,  Missouri 


New  Berry  Giant  Himalaya 

Greatest  commercial  berry  yet  pro- 
duced. Absolutely  hardy,  perennial 
vine.  Ten  tons  an  acre  from  three- 
year  plants.  Fruit  sells  readily  at 
16c  a Quart.  Over  1,400  purchasers 
last  year — all  pleased. 

Himalaya  Plants  ready  September  I. 
$1.00  per  12.  Ask  for  prices  on 
larger  lots.  . t . . 

A Berrydale  Berry  Book  sent  free. 

Berrydale  Experiment  Gardens 
Fruit  Ave.,  Holland,  Michigan. 


PEACH  SEEDS  LSI 

1910  AND  1911  STOCK.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples. 
Thos.  R.  Haman.  1614  Oliver  Street.  Baltimore.  Md. 


T)  A'T'E'TVTTP  YOUR  IDEAS.  They  may  bring  you 
fA  1 EvIN  1 wealth.  64-page  Patent  Book  Free. 

Fitzgerald  & Co.,  Dept.  A,  Washington,  D.  C.  Eet.  low 
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Fourth — What  is  the  best  commercial 
fertilizer  to  use  in  a peach  orchard?  My 
orchard  is  on  the  prairie.  Will  lime  help 
any,  or  damage  litem? 

1 am  about  discouraged,  witli  the  fruit 
business  since  the  hail  hit  my  orchard. — 
J.  D.  W.,  Okla. 

Answe  •:  We  will  reply  to  the  ques- 

tions in  ,he  order  you  give  them: 

Question  No  1:  Without  seeing  the  in- 

juries you  speak  of,  it  is  impossible  to 
answer  this  question  intelligently.  We 
suggest  you  send  us  two  or  three  of  the 
branches  containing  the  spots  where  they 
were  hit  by  the  hail,  also  a few  of  the 
leaves.  That  may  enable  us  to  get  closer 
to  this  question.  It  may  be  advisable  also 
for  you  to  take  this  matter  up  witli  Prof. 
N.  O.  Booth,  horticulturist  of  the  experi- 
ment station  at  Stillwater. 

Question  No.  2.  The  cultivation  as  you 
describe  it,  has  no  doubt  served  a good 
purpose  in  this  dry  year.  Cultivation 
helps  to  conserve  the  moisture  in  the  soil 
and  hold  it  for  the  use  of  the  plants. 
However,  if  the  crab  grass  has  been  al- 
lowed to  grow  too  luxuriantly  it  may  have 
used  up  the  moisture  in  the  soil  so  that 
this  premature  drying  is  what  has  caused 
your  peach  trees  to  shed  their  foliage 
now.  The  crab  grass  would  not  in  any 
way  enrich  the  soil  except  by  adding  a 
little  organic  matter.  Instead  of  allow- 
ing the  crab  grass  to  grow,  a far  better 
practice  would  be  to  use  cowpeas.  Cow- 
peas  would  add  nitrogen  to  the  soil  as 
well  as  the  organic  matter,  and  the  culti- 
vation would  serve  a two-fold  purpose  in 
stimulating  the  growth  in  the  cowpeas 
and  help  conserve  the  soil  moisture. 

Question  No.  3:  Summer  pruning  is 

advisable  under  some  conditions.  It  is 
not  usually  a good  practice  with  peaches. 
Where  it  is  necessary  to  summer  prune, 
the  work  usually  consists  merely  in  short- 
ening the  branches  produced  this  season, 
rather  than  to  cut  out  the  limbs. 

Question  No.  4:  We  do  not  feel  in  po- 

sition t > advise  you  as  to  what  fertilizer 
to  use  in  your  orchard.  This  is  because 
different  soils  need  different  fertilizing 
elements.  You  understand,  of  course, 
there  are  three  elements  of  soil  fertiliz- 


Ideal  Fruit 
Picking  Bag 

Made  of  heavy  weight  duck 
and  so  arranged  astoequal- 
ize  the  load  on  both  shoul- 
ders. 

The  openings  are  ar- 
ranged so  both  hands  can 
be  used  in  picking  and  the 
draw  string  is  arranged  so 
the  fruit  can  be  let  out  at 
the  bottom  in  emptying  the 
bag, 

can  be  let  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  bar- 
rel before  opening  the  draw  string,  thus  not  bruising 
the  fruit. 

This  is  the  best  and  handiest  arrangement  for  pick- 
ing fruit,  that  has  ever  been  offered.  A trial  will  con- 
vince the  most  skeptical. 

SAMPLE  POSTPAID,  $1.00 
Agents  Wanted 

Barker  Mfg.  Co. 

35  AMBROSE  ST.  ROCH ESTE R,  N.  Y. 


Tree  Protectors 

As  valuable  in  summer  against 
sun-scald,  hot  winds,  etc.,  as  they 
are  in  winter  against  cold  and 
rabbits.  Recommended  by  lead- 
ing orchardists  and  horticultural 
societies.  Can  be  left  on  through- 
out the  year.  A cheap,  effective 
protection.  Do  not  wait  until  rab- 
bits and  mice  ruin  your  trees. 

BASKETS 

We  are  headquarters  for  Berry 
Boxes  and  Baskets  of  all  kinds 
for  fruit-growers.  We  carry  "Dia- 
mondMarket,"  "Square  Market," 

"Oak  Briggs,"  "Bamboo,"  "Hick- 
ory Stave.”  Write  us  about 
Bushel  Baskets.  Write  for  prices 
today. 

St.  Louis  Basket  & Box  Company 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Nurserymen’s  Plates 

' FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  ' 

An  experience  of  over  30  years  and  our  un- 
equaled facilities  have  made  our  plates  leaders. 
They  are  used  by  the  leading  nurserymen  and 
agents  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  A trial 
order  will  convince  you  of  their  superiority.  Send 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

M.  BRUNSWICK  & COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  ....  NEW  YORK 


T4  O ]NJ  T V — Calif,  sage  honey,  freight  paid,  per 
* lb.— Light  Amber,  10c;  White,  lie; 

water  White,  12c — Will  ship  allowing  inspection  before 
payment.  Large  sample,  10c.  Honey  leaflet  free.  Spen- 
cer  Apiaries  Co.,  Box  28.  Nordhoff,  Cal. 


Covne  Brothers  ^andle  A|1  Kinds  of 

* A,lull,CIS  Fruit  and  Produce 
160  Water  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


Apple 


Barrels  For  Sale  DJ«”N  MOHEN 


> Moines,  Iowa 


ing,  namely,  potash,  phosphorus  and  ni-  I 
trogen,  which  form  the  basis  of  all  com- 
mercial fertilizer.  Some  soils  need  one  ot 
these  elements  more  than  it  needs  others. 
The  element  of  nitrogen  is  nearly  always 
the  one  that  is  needed  and  which  can  lie 
most  cheaply  supplied  hy  growing  some 
crop,  such  as  clover  or  cowpeas. 

For  further  information  about  fertilizer, 
we  suggest  you  write  to  your  experiment 
station  at  Stillwater.  They  will  also  lie 
in  position  to  advise  you  about  lime.  It 
may  be  that  the  (rouble  with  your  peach 
trees  is  coming  from  t tie  condition  of  the 
soil.  If  tlie  soil  is  acid  t lie  trees  will  cer- 
tainly not  do  well,  and  this  acidity  can  be 
corrected  by  an  addition  of  lime.  This 
matter  can  be  handled  best  through  your 
experiment  station,  to  which  we  suggest 
you  write. 


Plum  and  Apple  Aphis 

Question:  We  enclose  herewith  some 

plum  ar.d  apple  leaves,  both  infested  with 
an  insect  unknown  to  us,  and  which  we 
would  like  very  much  to  have  identified. 
W.i  have  various  articles  on  pests,  but 
are  unable  to  find  anything  which  covers 
these  we  send  you.  We  will  consider  it 
a very  great  favor  indeed,  if  you  will  ex- 
amine these  two  specimens  and  let  us 
know  what  they  are,  and  also  suggest  a 
remedy  for  each  ease. — A.  S.,  Wisconsin. 

Answer:  The  insects  on  the  apple  and 

plum  leaves  you  send  are  common  tree 
lice  or  aphis. 

The  black  aphis  on  the  plum  leaf  also 
occurs  oh  peaches  and  cherries.  It  may 
be  found  on  the  leaves,  twigs  or  even  the 
roots  of  the  trees  and  on  this  account  is 
troublesome  to  control.  The  most  effec- 
tive means  of  controlling  these,  and 
also  the  green  aphis,  on  the  apple  trees, 
consists  in  spraying  the  trees  before  the 
leaves  begin  to  curl,  with  an  extract  of 
tobacco.  This  may  be  made  at  home  or 
bought  in  commercial  quantities  ready  to 
use. 

Since  these  insects  live  by  sucking  the 
sap  from  the  trees,  they  cannot  be  con- 
trolled by  arsenical  sprays,  but  can  be 
readily  controllede  with  such  sprays  as 
kerosene  emulsion  or  the  tobacco  extract. 


Question:  I am  a subscriber  to  your 

most  excellent  paper,  and  write  you  for 
some  information  on  the  following  mat- 
ters: 

First — My  orchard  is  located  in  a place 
where  I can  get  any  quantity  of  forest 
leaves  and  mold.  I am  thinking  about 
mulching  my  apple  trees  with  these 
leaves  and  mold.  Is  there  any  danger  of 
communicating  “root  rot,’’  or  any  other 
disease,  by  so  doing? 

Second — Do  the  Delicious  and  Stayman 
Winesap  do  well  in  the  Ozarks?  Would 
you  recommend  them?  My  farm  is  south- 
west of  Rogers,  about  eight  miles.  I 
am  told  by  some  that  the  Delicious 
apple  is  of  very  poor  quality  when  grown 
in  certain  soils  and  climates. 

Third — Do  you  advise  air-slacked  lime 
for  Ozark  land? 

Fourth — What  kind  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizer would  you  advise  me  to  buy  to 
scatter  around  the  tree? — E.  M.  D.,  Ark. 

Answer:  Answering  the  first  question, 

we  see  no  value  whatever  in  mulching 
your  trees  with  forest  leaves.  In  your 
part  of  the  country  you  can  grow  a 
mulch  that  will  answer  the  purpose  far 
better,  and  at  so  much  less  expense  than 
you  could  obtain  the  leaves  for.  Instead 
of  mulching  with  leaves,  grow  a crop  of 
cowpeas,  and  it  will  do  far  more  good  for 
the  soil,  and  for  the  trees,  than  you  could 
possibly  obtain  from  the  forest  leaves. 
With  a crop  of  cowpeas  there  would  be 
no  danger  of  introducing  fungus  and  in- 
sect pests,  which  might  be  obtained  by 
using  the  forest  leaves. 

Regarding  the  second  question,  both 
Stayman  Winesap  and  Delicious  apples 
do  very  well  in  the  Ozark  regions  and  we 
recommend  them  for  planting  throughout 
all  the  Ozark  country.  It  is  entirely  true 
that  the  Delicious  or  other  variety  of  ap- 
ple, is  a poor  quality  when  grown  in  cer- 
tain kinds  of  soil,  but  in  your  locality, 
however,  you  will  be  able  to  grow  a Deli- 
cious that  is  truly  delicious. 

For  your  third  question:  We  would  not 
advise  the  use  of  air-slacked  lime  on  or- 
chard land,  but  we  do  recommend  ground 
limestone  for  any  soil  that  is  acid.  It  is 
true,  air-slacked  lime  very  quickly  neu- 
tralizes in  an  acid  soil,  but  the  chief  ob- 
jection to  it  is  that  it  destroys  the  humus 
and  thereby  does  more  harm  than  good. 
Ground  limestone  is  the  ordinary  lime 
rock  crushed  to  a fine  sand,  and  can  be 
obtained  at  almost  any  place  where  there 
is  a limestone  crusher,  although  it  may 
be,  if  the  demand  is  small,  that  one  would 
need  to  make  a special  order  for  the  size 
and  quantity  he  would  desire. 

This  ground  limestone  is  just  as  effec- 
tive in  neutralizing  the  acid  of  the  soil 
as  is  air-slacked  lime,  but  it  does  not 
have,  the  injurious  effect  of  burning  out 
the  humus.  Wherever  lime  is  needed  on 
soil,  it  is  always  best  to  use  the  ground 
limestone.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  tell 
you  what  kind  of  commercial  fertilizer 
to  use  in  your  orchard.  This  is  a question 
which  you  should  take  up  with  your  state 
experiment  station  at  Fayetteville  We 
suggest  that  you  write  to  Prof.  Ernest 
Walker,  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  and  ask  him 
regarding  the  fertilizer. 

According  to  J.  S.  Cates,  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry,  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  ridding  a field  of  quack 
grass  is  to  plow  three  inches  deep  with 
a Scotch  bottom  plow,  and  then  harrow 
every  ten  days  until  fall,  with  a disc 
harrow.  By  thus  turning  up  the  roots 
of  the  quack  grass,  they  are  dried  out 
and  killed. 

■sjfc  ^ 

That  it  pays  to  advertise  is  again 
brought  out  by  the  fact  that  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers’  Exchange  in- 
tends to  spend  $150,000  during  the 
coming  season  of  “Sunkist”  oranges. 
These  oranges  are  known  every- 
where under  this  trade  name,  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  exchange. 
This  is  an  organization  including  over 
6,000  members  in  ninety-six  associa- 
tions and  acting  as  a unit  through  the 
union  exchange  body. 


A Million  Dollars  a Year  More 
Wear  in  “ Ball-Band” 

IT  COSTS  US  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS  A YEAR 
to  put  into  “BALL-BAND”  Rubber  Footwear  the  ad- 
ditional quality  which  you  get,  in  the  longest-wear 
and  the  utmost  comfort  and  satisfaction. 

We  could  withhold  this  million  dollars  value — add  it 
to  our  profits — and  purchasers  would  not  know  the  dif- 
ference until  the  goods  began  to  wear  out. 

For  rubber  footwear  in  the  store  looks  pretty  much 
alike.  Only  an  expert  can  tell  the  real  quality. 

So  when  you  buy  rubber  footwear  you  have  to 
take  it  on  its  record  of  wear,  and  faith  in  the 
manufacturer. 

That  is  just  what  mare  than  eight  million 
wearers  of  “BALL-BAND”  do.  Many  of 
these  millions  have  worn  “BALL-BAN D” 
for  years.  It  is  to  these  that  we 
refer  you.  Doubtless  your  friends 
and  neighbors  are  among  them. 

Let  them  tell  you  how  much  it 
pays  to  make  sure  that  their 
rubber  footwear  bears  the 
RED  BALL  trade-mark. 
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(Red) 
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Ball-Band’* 

4-Buckle 

Arctic 


e also 
'make  a big 
gain  from  the 
crifice  of  a million 
'dollars  profit,  because 
: extra  quality  that  this 
million  dollars  pays  for, 
created  a demand  for 
more  than  Ten  Mil- 
lion Dollars’  Worth  of 
“BALL- BAND”  Rubber  and 
Woolen  Footwear  every  year. 

Look  for  the  RED  BALL 
sign  when  you  go  to  buy  rub- 
ber footwear.  Many  dealers 
display  these  signs  in  their  windows 
or  store  fronts  for  the  guidance  of  the 
constantly  increasing  number  who  are 
asking  about  “BALL-BAN  D.”  Whether 
you  see  the  sign  or  not,  you  are  sure  to 
find  the  RED  BALL  trade-mark  on  all 
“BALL-BAND”  goods.  Insist  on 
seeing  it.  It  is  your  protection. 
45,000  dealers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  sell  “ BALL-BAND” 
goods.  If  your  dealer  can  not 
supply  you,  write 
to  us.  mentioning 
his  name,  and  wo 
will  see  that 
are  fitted, 


t you 
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Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co. 

MISHAWAKA,  IND.  Coon  Tail 

“The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality ” Knit  Boot 


ANYBODY 
CAN  LAY  IT. 


Rubber  Roofing 


Warranted  For  Twenty- Five  Years. 

FREIGHT  PAID 

Colo.  . N.D.,  S.D.,  Wyo.,  Mont.,  N.  M f £’a„  gI" 
Ala.,  Miss,  and  Fla.,  on  all  orders  of  three  rolls  or 
__  _ — r more.  Special  Prices  to  these  States  on  request. 

ONE-PLY  - • • • Weighs  35  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  81.10  p or  roll. 

Tnnrvl. V ‘ ™elSh8  43  lb8-»  >»8  Square  Feet,  $1.30  per  roll. 

THREE-PLY  . Weighs  55  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  $1.50  per  roll. 

TERMS  CASH:  W©  say©  you  the  wholesalers’  and  retailers’  profit.  These 

special  prices  only  hold  good  for  immediate  shipment. 

Indestructible  by  Heat,  - Cold,  Sun  or  Rain. 

Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  refer  you  to  Southern  Illinois  National  Bank. 

CENTURY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Dept.  762  East  St.  Louis,  Ills. 


Fruit-Grower  Readers 


Have  you  some  idle  money  that  you 
would  like  to  invest  where  it  will  be 
absolutely  safe  and  bring  you  a big  in- 
come? One  of  the  most  profitable 
manufacturing  enterprises  connected 
with  fruit  growing  is  Orchard  Spray- 
ing Machinery.  It  has  been  almost 
impossible  to  furnish  enough  during 
the  last  few  years.  Our  factory  has 
had  to  turn  clown  hundreds  of  or- 
ders. We  are  enlarging  our  factory 
and  have  some  extra  stock  that  we 
would  like  to  place  with  the  responsi- 
ble fruit  growers  who  read  this  paper. 
This  stock  will  pay 


7 


on  Preferred  Stock 
and  a Common 
Stock  Bonus — Free  Now 


Altogether  you  will  get  from  10  to 
15%  on  all  the  money  you  invest  and 
probably  more.  The  Cushman  Power 
Sprayers  have  taken  the  Gold  Medal 
both  1909  and  1910,  at  the  National 
Horticultural  Congress,  and  is  the 
Leading  Power  Sprayer  of  America. 

There  is  not  another  enterprise  that 
you  can  invest  your  money  in  that  is 
safer  and  where  you  can  do  as  well. 


This  is  our  sixth  year,  and  every  year 
we  have  doubled  the  business — last 
year  we  paid  12%  and  we  are  going  to 
do  a much  larger  business  this  coming 
year,  and  make  still  more  profit.  We 
would  like  to  have  you  buy  some  of 
this  7%  Preferred  Stock  now  and  get 
the  extra  Common  Stock  Bonus  Abso- 
lutely Free.  We  have  issued  a little 
booklet  telling  all  about  this  stock 
and  would  like  to  send  you  a copy. 
Will  you  send  us  your  name,  please? 
Do  it  right  NOW. 

FILL  OUT  COUPON  BELOW — Paste 
on  back  of  Postal  Card,  and  Mail  To- 
day.—NOW 

| Cushman  Power  Sprayer  Co., 

Room  50,  Commercial  Block, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

* Send  me  your  free  literature  and 

I full  information  regarding  your  7% 
Preferred  Stock  and  Common  Stock 
Bonus. 


Name 


Town  

| R.  F.  D State 

It  is  understood  that  this  implies 
no  obligation  to  buy. 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 
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ANAGING  BIG  NURSERY 

How  Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  £?  Orchards  Co., 

of  Louisiana,  Mo.,  Handle  Their  Crops 

With  the  increasing  amount  of  in- 
terest in  the  growing  of  fruits  in  com- 
mercial quantities,  nurserymen  feel 
the  effect  of  the  increasing  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  planter,  as  to  what 
constiutes  good  and  bad  stock.  With 
the  increasing  legislation  in  the  dif- 
ferent states  regarding  the  interstate 
shipment  of  trees  that  are  infested 
with  various  insect  pests,  the  nursery- 
men have  to  keep  fully  abreast  of  the 
times  and  must  produce  only  such 
stock  as  will  meet  with  the  demands 
of  the  widely  varying  laws  in  each 
state  and  foreign  country  into  which 
their  stock  is  shipped. 

These  conditions  are  bringing  the 
nursery  business  more  and  more  to 
the  point  where  it  becomes  the  work 


one  phase  of  the  idea  of  the  specializ- 
ing the  work. 

Eleven  widely  separated  areas  at 
the  present  time  constitute  the 
branches  of  this  great  firm.  All  of 
these  branches  are  managed  from  the 
home  office  at  Louisiana,  Mo.,  and  the 
majority  of  the  stock  that  is  produced 
in  the  different  branches  are  handled 
through  the  great  packing  sheds  at 
Louisiana.  The  purpose  of  dividing 
the  work  into  widely  separated 
branches  is  not  because  the  trees  can- 
not be  successfully  grown  on  the  fer- 
tile loam  at  Louisiana,  but  the  experi- 
ence of  years  has  taught  that  each 
kind  of  tree  does  best  under  certain 
soil  and  climatic  conditions. 

For  example,  most  of  the  grapes  are 


The  office  building  is  in  the  center  of  a beautiful  little  park,  where  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 


of  highly  trained  specialists;  where 
each  firm  will  make  a specialty  of 
some  one  particular  line,  and  perhaps 
even  one  particular  variety  of  tree. 
Even  though  the  idea  may  seem  far 
fetched,  the  time  is  surely  not  far 
distant  when  nurserymen  will  be  de- 
voting their  efforts  to  the  propagation 
of  but  one  single  variety  of  fruit. 

However  that  may  be,  the  present- 
day  nurseryman  is  concentrating  his 
efforts  largely  to  some  one  group  of 
trees,  such  as  the  deciduous  fruits — • 
apples,  peaches,  pears,  etc.;  or  to  cit- 
rus fruits,  such  as  oranges,  lemons  and 
others  of  similar  kind.  The  two 
classes  do  not  work  in  harmony,  not 
only  because  they  do  not  all  thrive 
with  equal  vigor  under  the  same  cli- 
matic conditions,  but  because  the 
differing  requirements  of  each  group 
makes  it  impossible,  or  at  least  inad- 


grown  in  the  Chautauqua  grape  belt  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  because 
conditions  there  are  better  adapted  to 
producing  vines  of  high  quality  than 
any  other  place  in  the  country.  And 
it  is  at  these  places  that  the  immense 
acreage  of  young  grapes  is  maintained. 
Likewise,  peaches  are  mostly  grown 
in  Alabama,  while  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  apples  are  grown  in  the  Ozark 
Mountains  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Stark,  president  of  the  com- 
pany, says  that  the  soil  and  climate 
at  their  Marionville  branch  are  the 
most  ideal  of  any  in  the  country  for 
the  production  of  apples. 

Specializing. 

At  each  of  the  other  branch  plants 
other  specialties  are  grown,  and  each 
branch  has  its  special  kind  of  crop,  al- 
though there  is  a small  acreage  of 
miscellaneous  varieties  grown  at  each 


A corner  of  the  packing  sheds  and  yards  at  Louisiana. 


visable,  for  the  two  to  be  handled  un-  I 
der  one  management. 

The  Stark  Idea. 

But  the  growing  of  one  group  of 
fruits,  under  one  management,  is  not 
only  the  most  satisfactory  means,  but 
the  production  of  such  stock  on  a large 
scale  makes  the  work  more  econom- 
ical and  results  in  the  production  of 
better  stock.  This  idea  is  carried  in 
he  management  of  the  Stark  Brothers 
Nurseries  & Orchards  Company  of 
Louisiana,  Mo.  This  mammoth  nur- 
sery grows  each  year  more  deciduous 
fruit  trees  for  orchard  planting  than 
any  other  concern  in  the  world.  Some- 
thing over  three  thousand  acres  of 
land  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States  are  producing  nursery 
stock  for  this  firm.  All  of  this  land  is 
not  in  one  place,  and  this  fact  reveals 


place,  largely  for  the  purpose  of  han- 
dling local  and  nearby  orders.  But 
the  reason  for  the  concentration  of 
the  greater  production  into  those  lo- 
calities which  gives  the  most  favor- 
able results  is  because  it  enables  them 
to  produce  only  the  highest  quality  of 
stock.  Root  growth,  top  growth,  and 
freedom  from  insects  and  diseases  in 
the  little  trees  are  facts  which  must 
be  considered  by  the  planter.  By 
producing  each  kind  in  the  locality 
where  it  does  best,  and  under  the  di- 
rection of  men  who  have  made  the 
production  of  that  one  thing  a special- 
ty, results  in  a better  grade  of  trees, 
and  more  satisfactory  orchards.  This 
condition  is  the  one  which  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  Stark  Nurseries  to  be 
the  most  vridely  known  and  the  larg- 
est nursery  firm  in  the  world. 


Harvey  Bolster  Springs 


Get  more  money  for  your  vegetables,  fruit,  eggs,  milk  and  live  stock 
by  delivering  them  in  first  class  condition. 

HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS  make  your  wagon  a spring  wagon- 
make  it  last  longer  and  prevent  damage  to  produce  in  hauling  to  market. 
They  are  the  Standard  Springs  of  America  and  are  sold  under  our 
positive  guarantee  to  give  satisfaction.  Ask  for  special  proposition. 

HARVEY  SPRING  GO.,  736  -17th  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


GUARANTEED 


Renew  Now-J* 

A large  number  of  subscriptions  to  The  Fruit-Grower  will  ex- 
pire during  the  fall  months.  The  publishers  will  greatly  appreciate 
the  courtesy  if  the  members  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family  will 
renew  early,  and  thus  avoid  confusion  incident  to  the  large  number 
of  renewals  received  during  the  winter  months. 

Has  Your  Subscription  Expired? 

Look  at  the  date  on  the  wrapper  in  which  The  Fruit-Grower 
is  mailed.  It  shows  the  month  and  year  your  subscription  expires. 

If  it  reads  November,  1911,  or  earlier,  RENEW  NOW. 

The  November  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  which  will  feature 
the  subject  of  Orchard  Heating,  will  contain  more  valuable  data 
on  this  important  subject  than  has  ever  before  been  printed  in  one 
volume  of  any  book  or  publication.  It  will  be  money  in  your 
pocket  to  read  up  on  this  subject. 

Elsewhere  in  this  number  is  announced  features  for  other 
forthcoming  editions  of  The  Fruit-Grower.  Subscription  rates  are 
$1.00  a year,  three  years  $2.00,  five  years,  $3.00.  Send  your  re- 
newal at  once.  You  cannot  afford  to  miss  any  of  our  big  numbers 
from  now  on. 

The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


But  combined  with  the  production 
of  the  very  best  of  trees  comes  the 
indomitable  courage  and  inherited 
love  of  the  business  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  company.  The  busi- 
ness was  founded  in  1825,  and  fathers 
and  sons  and  brothers  have  followed 
each  other  and  worked  in  harmony 
during  the  eighty-seven  years  that 
have  passed,  until  now  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  of  the  Stark  fam- 
ily are  conducting  the  business.  The 
fourth  generation  is  represented  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Stark,  a young  man  who 
has  grown  up  in  the  business,  and 
aside  from  his  lifetime  acquaintance 
with  the  business,  his  scientific  train- 
ing in  horticultural  work  in  the  Agri- 
cultural College  of  Cornell  University 
assures  the  company  of  all  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  scientific  knowledge  and 
training.  On  this  account  this  great 
nursery  is  especially  fortunate,  and 
planters  of  “Stark  Trees”  have  the 
assurance  that  the  trees  have  passed 
the  careful  scrutiny  of  scientific  in- 
spection and  culture.  This  is  a de- 
cided advantage  over  the  stock  which 
can  be  obtained  from  the  local  grow- 
er, who  has  usually  just  “picked  up” 
the  business,  or  drifted  into  it  as  a 
side  line  to  general  farming. 

In  addition  to  this  the  propagators 
who  are  responsible  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  millions  and  millions  of 
trees  from  buds  and  scions  are  men 
who  have  spent  a lifetime  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  whose  experience  and  judg- 
ment in  their  special  line  is  of  inesti- 
mable value.  The  branch  plant  man- 
agers, heads  of  departments,  and 
| others  of  the  employees,  hold  an  inter- 
est in  the  company,  and  on  this  ac- 
| count  exert  greater  care  to  avoid  mis- 
takes that  might  result  in  dissatisfac- 
tion to  the  customer. 

The  general  offices  of  the  company 
are  located  at  Louisiana,  on  a beauti- 
ful knoll  artistically  decorated  with 
shrubs  and  flowers.  The  office  build- 
ing itself  is  a well  arranged  brick 
building  in  which  an  office  force  of 
about  seventy-five  persons  are  em- 
ployed throughout  the  entire  year. 
During  the  busy  months  of  winter  and 
early  spring,  when  the  rush  of  work 
comes,  nearly  double  this  number  are 
required  at  the  home  office  to  take 


vtijc  SPRAY 
Vt*  PUMPS 

ALL  KINDS 

Nozzles,  Fittings,  Etc. 


Take  off  gour  Hat  toTiTc  Myers!* 

BEST  PUMP  ON  EARTH.  a 


We  manufacture  Spray  Pumps  for  every  need 
from  the  small  hand  and  bucket  pumps  to  the 
large  power  outfits. 

Send  for  catalog  and  prices  of 
Pumps,  Hay  Tools  and  Barn  Door  Hangers 
F.  E.  MYERS  & BRO. 

160  ORANGE  ST.,  ASHLAND,  0. 


packed  in  the  middle  of  winter  with- 
out undue  exposure  to  low  tempera- 
tures. These  packing  sheds  are  built 
of  wood,  but  are  so  well  insulated  with 
dead  air  space  in  the  walls  that  prac- 
tically a uniform  temperature  can  be 
maintained  through  the  season.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  air  spaces  in  the  walls, 
surrounding  each  of  these  large  sheds 
there  are  wide  hallways  which  serve 
not  only  in  protecting  the  sheds  from 
sudden  changes  in  temperature,  but 
make  comfortable  workrooms  for  the 
three  hundred  men  and  boys  who  are 
needed  to  handle  the  orders  and  pack 
the  trees  for  shipment  to  the  planter. 

Lots  of  Machinery. 

Labor-saving  machinery  of  many 
kinds  is  used  in  the  fields  and  pack- 
ing houses  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a saving  in  labor,  but  to  insure 
the  production  of  better  stock.  The 
Stark  Tree  Digger  is  an  implement 
that  is  familiar  to  practically  every 
nurseryman  in  the  country,  and  en- 
ables the  little  trees  to  be  dug  with  a 


care  of  the  immense  volume  of  work. 

Near  the  office  building  is  the  tracks 
of  the  main  line  of  the  Chicago  & Al- 
ton Railway,  with  a spur  track  run- 
ning into  the  great  packing  sheds.  Into 
these  sheds  the  freight  cars  can  enter, 
and  the  perishable  little  trees  can  be 


greater  amount  of  roots  than  where 
they  are  plowed  out  or  dug  with  a 
spade.  There  is  a special  machine 
which  is  used  to  make  the  furrows  in 
which  the  grafts  are  planted,  and  two 
machines  are  on  hand  for  planting 
I peach  seeds.  One  of  these  machines 
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For  the  First  Time  the  Automobile 
Is  an  Economy  and  Not  an  Expense 


The  Day  Utility  car  marks  a new  era  in  automobile  building  and  automobile  owning.  An  era  of  economy  and  con- 
venience that  places  the  motor  car  within  reach  of  thousands  who  have  heretofore  considered  it  an  expensive  luxury. 


Two  Cars  in  One  and  Each  a Perfect  Car 


Day  Utility  Car — Rear  Seat  Removed  for  Delivery  Purposes — 30  Seconds  to 
Make  the  Change. 


It  is  the  car  that  the  farmers  and  fruit  growers  all  over  the  country 
have  been  waiting  for  and  wishing  for  these  many  years.  A car  that 
will  do  the  work  or  three  or  four  horses,  do  it  better  and  quicker;  and 
that  is  never  too  tired  after  a day’s,  work  is  over  to  take  the  family 
out  for  a 30  or  40  or  50  mile  spin  in  the  evening. 

No  other  car  that  was  ever  built  so  completely  meets  the  needs  of 
the  farmer,  the  fruit  grower  or  the  merchant.  No  other  car  that  was 


Did  you  ever  see  a handsomer  touring  car — a roomier,  smarter  de- 
livery wagon — and  the  price  complete  with  quick  detachable  tires,  gas 
and  oil  lamps,  tools,  etc.,  is  only  $1150 

Top  "and  windshield,  if  desired,  are  $50  extra. 

Write  today  for  the  descriptive  folder. 

Don’t  deprive  yourself  of  the  enjoy- 
ment and  economy  of  this  remarkable  car. 


ever  built  so.completely  combines  the  delights  of  automobiling  with  the 
economy  and  utility  of  a motor  wagon  that  will  attend  to  all  the  light 
hauling  about  the  place  easily  and  quickly. 

The  Day  Utility  Car  is  built  for  service.  It  is  strong  and  sturdy  in 
construction  and  while  it  is  not  built  for  excessive  speed,  it  is  easily 
capable  of  35  to  40  miles  an  hour.  The  four  cylinder  engine  develops 
full  thirty  horsepower  and  is  thoroughly  dependable  in  action. 

The  rear  seat  and  door  are  instantly  removable  No  bolts  or  screws 
to  take  out.  Simply  an  eccentric  lock  that  is  instantly  released,  yet  holds 
the  seat  firmly  in  position.  The  space  under  the  front  seat  is  all  open, 
giving  the  delivery  body  extreme  roominess.  Side  boards  are  pro- 
vided that  are  instantly  slipped  in  place  and  add  still  more  to  the 
capacity  of  the  body.  Front  seat  and  door  are  also  removable  if  desired. 

The  illustrations  shown  are  from 
photographs  and  give  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  car  in  its  two  forms. 


Day  Utility  Car — Four- Passenger — 33- Horsepower — $1150. 

boards  are  slipped  in  place  and  in  half  a minute  you  have 
a delivery  wagon  with  a capacity  of  1,000  pounds. 


is  a roomy  four-passenger  car  designed  along  graceful 
lines — a car  of  beautiful  proportions,  and  yet — You  press 
a spring  lock — the  rear  seat  and  doors  come  off,  side 


DAY  UTILITY  CAR 


is  quite  complicated,  but  is  said  to  do 
most  excellent  work.  Another  is  a 
machine  that  has  been  invented  by 
one  of  the  Stark  employes.  It  is  ex- 
tremely simple  in  construction  and 
has  given  good-  satisfaction  in  the 
work  of  planting  the  bushels  and  bush- 
els of  peach  seeds  that  are  used 
each  year  on  the  home  grounds.  There 
is  a machine  for  stripping  the  leaves 
from  those  trees  which  have  refused 
to  obey  the  call  of  nature  to  shed  their  ; 
foliage  before  digging  time,  and  other  | 


acreage.  The  general  plan  is  to  fol- 
low each  crop  of  trees  with  cowpeas. 
These  are  turned  under  in  the  fall, 
along  with  a heavy  coat  of  stable  ma- 
nure and  are  followed  the  next  year 
with  a new  planting  of  trees.  Where 
these  trees  are  to  remain  for  two 
years,  as  in  the  case  of  some  apples 
and  pears,  a crop  of  vetch  is  sowed  in 
the  rows  late  in  the  summer  to  serve 
as  a cover  crop  during  the  winter. 
This  prevents  the  soil  from  washing 
during  the  winter  months,  as  the  land 


Looking  across  the  rolling  valley  at  the  millions  of  little  trees. 


machines  assist  in  baling  and  boxing 
the  trees.  In  addition  to  these  there 
is  a great  array  of  cultivators,  clod 
crushers,  plows,  harrows,  spraying 
machines,  manure  spreaders  and  gen- 
eral farm  implements. 

Such  implements  as  these  are  neces- 
sary in  the  maintenance  of  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  land.  When  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  this  particular  tract  of  land 
on  which  the  home  plant  is  located 
has  been  producing  trees  of  the  high- 
est quality  for  thirty-five  years,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  a systematic 
plan  has  been  evolved  for  maintaining 
the  plant  food  in  the  soil  of  this  great 


is  quite  rolling  and  the  heavy  winter 
rains  tend  to  wash  the  soil.  The  cover 
crop  prevents  an  undue  amount  of 
washing,  and  since  the  cover  crop  is 
a legume,  it  adds  nitrogen,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  plant  foods,  to  the  soil. 

The  Stark  Nurseries  have  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  fact  that  the  advice  of 
the  nurseryman  is  frequently  consult- 
ed as  to  the  variety  of  fruit  to  plant 
and  the  best  method  of  managing  the 
orchard.  The  “Stark  Year  Book,”  while 
serving  as  a catalogue,”  is  intended 
also  for  the  guidance  of  the  fruit 
grower,  horticulturist  or  others  inter- 
ested in  fruit  tree  planting  and  to  as- 


BETTER  FRUIT 
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PACKING  SPECIAL 


BUTTER.  FRUIT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


HOOD  RIVfcff.  OHEGON 


Both  for  $1.50 


We  reproduce  herewith  one  of  the 
cover  pages  of  Better  Fruit,  published 
at  Hood  River,  Ore.  This  is  the  lead- 
ing horticultural  magazine  of  the 
Northwest,  and  we  have  made  ar- 
rangements with  the  publishers  of 
Better  Fruit,  whereby  we  can  offer 
that  paper  one  year  in  connection  with 
The  Fruit-Grower  one  year,  for  $1.50, 


a $2.00  value. 

The  Fruit-Grower $1.00 

Better  Fruit 1.00 


Regular  Subscription  Price $2.00 

Both  One  Year  $1.50 

This  special  clubbing  offer  holds 
good  until  December  1st,  1911,  only. 
Send  in  your  order  now. 

THE  FRU1T  GH0WEE,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


sist  in  the  proper  selection  of  shrubs, 
climbing  vines,  shade  trees  and  other 
ornamental  stock  for  the  beautifying 
of  the  home  grounds.”  Mr.  W.  P.  Stark 
has  taken  a great  amount  of  interest 
in  the  educational  part  of  their  work, 
and  is  regarded  as  not  only  a nursery- 
man, hut  as  a horticulturist.  In  his 
official  capacity  as  president  of  the 
Missouri  State  Board  of  Horticulture 
he  is  constantly  in  touch  with  the  man 
who  is  growing  fruit  commercially, 
and  his  frequent  visits  among  the 
growers  keeps  him  in  touch  with  the 
best  methods  and  best  ideas  in  fruit 
growing. 

Among  Missouri  fruit  growers  Mr. 
Stark  stands  at  the  head.  He  is  lead- 
ing the  work  of  inducing  growers  to 
abandon  old  varieties  of  low  quality 
and  planting  kinds  that  produce  fruit 
of  the  better  class.  Their  efforts  to 


increase  the  planting  of  quality  of  the 
finest  sort  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
they  have  altogether  ceased  propagat- 
ing such  varieties  of  apple  as  Missouri 
Pippin,  Ben  Davis  and  Gano.  As  is 
stated  in  the  Stark  Year  Book  of  1911, 
“there  was  a time  in  the  Mississippi 
River  Valley,  when  the  orchards  were 
made  up  of  one  or  all  of  these  three 
sorts,  but  that  time  has  passed.  Other 
varieties,  better  in  fruit,  selling  at 
greater  prices  and  equalling  in  every 
way  the  good  tree  features  of  these 
old,  worn-out  standards,  have  com- 
pletely displaced  them  in  the  plans 
of  the  intelligent  tree-planter  of  today. 

Such  efforts  as  this  places  the  nur- 
sery prominently  before  the  grower  as 
working  for  the  advancement  of  the 
industry  and  of  encouraging  better 
methods  in  the  orchard. 

E.  H.  FAVOR, 


October,  1911 
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As  these  notes  are  written — Septem- 
ber 15 — everything  is  in  readiness  for 
the  beginning  of  the  apple  harvest. 
These  notes  are  written  a little  early, 
for  after  next  week  there  will  hardly 
be  time  for  one  to  draw  a long  breath. 

The  fruit  harvest  began  with  Italian 
prunes,  of  which  four  carloads  were 
shipped,  bringing  fair  prices.  Prunes 
have  seemed  to  hold  their  own  this 
season  better  than  most  other  summer 
fruits.  The  pear  market  has  been  a 
very  unsatisfactory  one,  and  no  one 
seems  to  know  just  what  has  been  re- 
sponsible. The  pear  crop  is  shorter 
than  that  of  1910,  but  prices  have 
ruled  much  lower.  General  business 
conditions  are  not  satisfactory,  and 
this  has  doubtless  been  responsible  for 
the  low  prices.  Prunes,  however,  have 
held  up  fairly  well — at  least,  the  mar- 
ket was  fairly  good  until  the  Morris- 
ania crop  of  Italians  was  out  of  the 
way. 

Next  week  we  will  market  the  Silver 
prunes,  the  crop  of  which  is  very  large 
and  the  fruit  of  very  fine  quality.  Usu- 
ally the  Silver  prunes  ripen  ahead  of 


the  Italians,  but  for  some  reason  ours 
have  not  done  so  this  season.  The 
Silver  prunes  will  be  hard  to  pack  on 
account  of  their  large  size.  I packed 
some  yesterday  to  go  to  the  Colorado 
State  Fair,  and  could  not  use  the  larg- 
er ones,  for  they  would  not  pack  right 
in  the  four-basket  crates.  The  aver- 
age size,  however,  is  large  enough, 
and  perhaps  we  shall  have  to  put  the 
big  ones  in  peach  boxes. 

The  French  prunes  are  now  just 
right,  and  many  persons  are  coming 
for  miles  to  get  this  fruit  for  canning 
and  preserving.  What  is  not  sold  this 
way  will  be  dried  for  winter  use  and 
for  selling  later  to  the  local  stores — 
for  prunes  will  be  prunes  next  winter. 

It  is  strange  the  prejudice  that  ex- 
ists against  the  French  and  Silver  | 
prunes  in  the  markets  of  the  country. 
Commission  men  write,  “The  Italians 
are  all  right,  but  don’t  send  us  any 
French  or  Silver  prunes;  the  former 
are  too  small,  and  the  buyers  will  not 
take  yellow  plums.” 

Now,  somebody  needs  a little  infor- 
mation regarding  the  merits  of  the  dif- 
ferent varieties.  Out  here,  where  the 
housewives  can  get  all  they  want  of 


all  varieties,  the  French  are  in  de- 
mand for  preserving  and  canning,  and 
the  Silvers  are  especially  desired  for 
the  same  purpose.  Both  varieties  are 
very  rich  and  sweet,  and  with  sugar  at 
its  present  price,  this  is  an  important 
consideration. 

Elberta  peaches  are  now  at  their 
best  at  Morrisania.  This  seems  very 
late  for  this  fruit,  and  will  give  one  an 
idea  of  the  season  here.  Nights  are 
now  very  cool,  and  the  peaches  which 
are  being  shipped  will  carry  to  the 
most  distant  markets  in  perfect  con- 
dition. Those  persons  who  have  con- 
demned the  Elberta  as  being  a peach 
of  poor  quality  should  eat  some  of  ours 
right  off  the  trees,  and  then  they 
would  change  their  tune.  The  flesh  of 
the  Elberta,  as  grown  here  at  Morris- 
ania, is  fine-grained  and  tender,  the 
flavor  is  good,  and  altogether  the  El- 
berta is  a good  peach.  But,  mind  you, 
this  peach,  like  all  others,  must  be  eat- 
en off  the  tree  to  be  fully  appreciated. 
I sometimes  wonder  that  city  people 
will  buy  the  peaches  sent  to  market 


I from  distant  fruit  districts,  for  a peach 
which  is  shipped  very  far  must  be 
pulled  before  it  is  fully  matured.  Prof. 
H.  E.  Van  Deman  says  a pineapple 
should  be  eaten  about  ten  minutes  be- 
fore it  spoils,  and  the  same  is  almost 
true  of  a peach.  Not  that  it  must  be 
decayed,  but  it  must  be  entirely  too 
soft  to  ship,  to  be  at  its  best. 

The  apple  crop  still  looks  good,  and 
the  fruit  promises  to  be  of  good  color. 
Some  of  the  apples  will  not  be  as  large 
as  we  would  like,  but  they  will  be  just 
right  size,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
buyers.  Some  trees  were  not  thinned 
enough,  and  the  Mammoth  Black 
Twigs  were  not  thinned  at  all,  and 
should  have  been.  The  latter  is  a very 
large  variety,  however,  and  even 
though  our  apples  are  not  as  large  as 
we  had  hoped,  they  are  still  big  apples. 

One  fact  has  impressed  itself  upon 
my  mind  during  the  summer,  and  that 
is  that  the  apple  orchard  here  needs  a 
cover  crop  very  badly,  and  it  should 
be  seeded  down  to  red  clover  next  sea- 
son, and  the  clover  allowed  to  remain 
for  perhaps  two  years,  and  then  turn- 
ed under.  The  lack  of  humus  in  the 


soil  has  been  very  apparent  this  sum- 
mer, and  this  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  failure  of  the  Black  Twigs  to  grow 
as  large  as  they  should  have. 

This  orchard  has  been  kept  culti- 
vated clean  year  after  year,  except 
that  weeds  have  grown  late  in  the 
summer,  until  the  past  two  seasons. 
When  the  weeds  have  been  turned  un- 
der some  vegetable  matter  has  been 
added  to  the  soil,  but  the  Black  Twig 
trees  so  completely  shaded  the  ground 
that  no  weeds  have  grown  under  them, 
and  as  a consequence  no  vegetable 
matter  has  been  added  to  that  block 
of  trees  for  many  years.  This  lack  of 
humus  in  the  soil  has  prevented  the 
water  from  working  across  from  one 
furrow  to  another  when  the  orchard  has 
been  irrigated,  and  the  trees  have  real- 
ly not  had  enough  water  this  summer. 
In  other  words,  tou  se  the  expression 
of  the  irrigated  disticts,  the  soil  has 
not  “subbed”  well.  On  the  surface  it 
appeared  as  though  the  soil  were  thor- 
oughly soaked,  but  beneath  the  sur- 
face the  water  had  not  worked  across. 

Just  above  the  Black  Twigs  is  the 
Jonathan  block,  where  weeds  have 
grown  in  other  seasons,  and  just  be- 
low is  a block  of  Missouri  Pippins, 
where  weeds  have  also  grown,  the 
trees  not  shading  the  ground  so  much. 
These  blocks  were  irrigated  with  the 
Black  Twigs,  and  the  water  worked 
across  perfectly,  showing  that  some- 
thing has  been  wrong  with  the  soil  in 
the  Black  Twig  block,  and  I am  con- 
vinced it  is  lack  of  humus. 

This  fall,  as  soon  as  the  apples  are 
off,  we  will  give  the  orchard  a dress- 
ing of  manure,  and  work  it  into  the 


soil.  And  next  spring  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  get  a good  stand  of  red  clover. 
This  crop,  I think,  should  be  mowed 
and  left  to  lie  on  the  ground,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1914  worked  into  the  soil. 

There  are  hundreds  of  orchards  in 
the  irrigated  districts  which  have  lit- 
erally been  “cultivated  to  death.”  They 
have  been  kept  clean  year  after  year 
until  all  the  life  has  been  burned  from 
the  soil.  Not  a great  many  growers 
have  used  cover  crops,  or  “shade 
crops,”  as  Professor  Paddock  prefers 
to  call  them,  but  unless  they  begin  to 
use  them  soon  their  orchards  will  be 
on  the  down  grade.  The  object  lesson 
this  season  at  Morrisania  has  been 
enough  to  open  the  eyes  of  even  the 
most  skeptical. 

In  connection  with  the  experience 
with  the  Black  Twigs  this  season  I 
have  learned  another  thing:  In  plant- 

ing an  orchard  to  be  irrigated,  run  the 
rows  of  the  different  varieties  parallel 
with  the  way  the  irrigation  furrows 
are  to  be  run.  This  block  of  Black 
Twig  trees  lies  between  a Jonathan 
block  and  a Missouri  Pippin  block. 
The  former  are  above  the  Black  Twigs 
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250  POUNDS 

Steady  Working 

PRESSURE 

With  Increased  Capacity 
Is  Now  Possible  With  the 

NEW  WESTERN  MODEL 

"FRIEND” 

POWER 

SPRAYER 


(New  1912  Model) 

The  Strongest,  Most  Compact, 
SMOOTHEST  WORKING  HIGH 
PRESSURE  Gasoline  Power 
Sprayer  on  Earth.  Quick-detach- 
able Valves,  Separable  Seats, 
Quick  Adjustable  and  Accessible 
Packing.  Every  part  a feature. 

Positively 

Guaranteed 

Over  three  miles  of  “Friend" 
Gasoline  Power  Sprayers  were 
made  and  sold  last  year  to  the 
Most  Prominent  fruit  growers  in 
the  U.  S.  and  foreign  countries. 
Drop  us  a line;  we’ll  tell  you 
who. 

Every  Day  Brings  Orders 

W.  W.  Grigsby  (orchardist), 
Skidmore,  Mo.,  has  just  bought 
two  complete  1912  Western  Out- 
fits. Ask  him  why. 

Tell  us  Now  what  you  have  in 
mind,  and  we  will  make  you  an 
Attractive  Proposition. 


Friend  Mfg.  Co. 

Gasport,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  the  First 
GASOLINE  POWER  SPRAYER 


AN  ABUNDANCE  OF  IRRIGATION  WATER  IS  AVAILABLE  EVERY  DAY  THROUGHOUT  THE  SUMMER,  AND  WITH 
THE  EXCELLENT  WATER  RIGHTS  HELD  BY  MORRISANIA  INSURES  NO  SUFFERING  FROM  DROUTH. 
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and  the  latter  below,  and  in  order  to 
irrigate  the  Black  Twigs  both  other 
varieties  must  also  be  watered.  If  all 
varieties  had  run  through  to  the  head 
ditch,  one  could  have  been  watered 
without  the  other.  Late  in  the  season 
the  Black  Twigs  should  have  been 
given  an  extra  watering,  when  neither 
of  the  other  varieties  needed  it,  and 
because  of  the  way  the  trees  are  plant- 
ed they  could  not  be  watered  alone. 

it 

The  apples  seem  remarkably  free 
from  worms,  Rome  Beauty  having 
more  than  any  other  variety.  I don’t 
believe  this  variety  will  have  more 
than  2 per  cent  wormy  fruit,  however, 
and  no  other  variety  will  have  as 
much  as  1 per  cent.  The  Black  Twigs 
are  so  free  from  worms  that  all  sum- 
mer I have  offered  $1  for  every  wormy 
apple  found,  and  have  not  been  called 
upon  to  pay  the  reward.  Not  that 
there  are  not  a very  few  wormy 
Black  Twigs,  but  they  are  so  scarce 
that  one  passing  through  the  orchard 
could  not  see  them.  This  variety  is  a 
very  good  variety  to  spray,  for  as  soon 
as  the  petals  fall  the  calyx  end  of  the 
young  apple  stands  open  like  a funnel, 
and  one  can  spray  most  effectively. 
Likewise,  the  Rome  Beauty  is  a hard 
variety  to  spray,  and  this  accounts  for 
the  greater  number  of  wormy  apples 
in  this  block.  The  Rome  Beauty  is  a 
great  apple  here,  however,  and  I only 


of  September  we  will  be  gazing  at  a 
heroic  painting,  miles  in  length,  with 
great  splashes  of  red,  yellow  and 
green.  This  painting  will  be  most 
heroic  in  size,  reaching  from  the  culti- 
vated fields  until  it  seems  miles  high. 
The  colors  will  be  most  glaring,  and 
some  would  say  there  is  lack  of  har- 
mony— at  least,  they  would  say  so  if  a 
man  were  to  have  painted  it,  but  not 
in  this  case,  for  it  was  painted  by  the 
Master  Hand. 

it 

The  first  sign  of  the  approaching  ap- 
ple harvest  was  when  the  Sunday 
school  was  compelled  to  move.  All 
summer  long  our  Sunday  school  has 
been  held  in  the  packing  house,  but 
when  box  shooks,  crates,  etc.,  began 
to  arrive  and  had  to  be  stored  in  the 
packing  house,  then  the  Sunday  school 
had  to  hunt  new  quarters.  It  has  mov- 
ed to  the  room  which  will  be  used  as  a 
school  house  this  winter,  and  is  now 
pleasantly  located. 

The  school  in  the  packing  house  dur- 
ing the  summer  has  been  most  pleas- 
ant, and  it  was  with  something  of  a 
feeling  of  regret  that  this  building  was 
abandoned.  In  the  new  room  the 
seats  are  more  comfortable,  for  we 
have  the  school  desks,  whereas  in  the 
packing  house  we  used  apple  boxes 
turned  on  end.  But  there  was  a fit- 
ness about  the  old  location  that  seem- 


the  Father  in  spirit  and  truth,  for  such 
doth  the  Father  seek  lo  be  His  wir- 
shipers.”  J.  M.  I. 

■&. 

The  railroad  worm,  or  apple  maggot, 
is  hatched  from  an  egg  laid  beneath 
the  skin  of  the  apple.  On  this  account 
it  cannot  be  reached  by  poison  sprays. 
Egg  laying  continues  from  early  in 
July  until  fall.  In  regions  where  it 
occurs  all  fallen  apples  should  be  gath- 
ered and  fed  to  the  hogs,  as  the  larvae, 
when  they  reach  maturity,  bury  them- 
selves in  the  soil  to  pupate.  In  a short 
time  they  hatch  out  as  flies,  about  the 
size  of  the  common  house  fly.  The 
best  means  of  preventing  injury  to 
fruit  by  this  insect  is  to  gather  the 
fallen  apples  and  feed  them  to  the 
hogs.  This  must  be  done  frequently 
throughout  the  dropping  season,  and 
until  all  the  crop  is  harvested. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  costs  Califor- 
nia $2,000,000  each  year  to  handle  the 
fruit  crop.  Heretofore  this  work  has 
mostly  been  done  by  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese labor,  but  an  effort  is  now  being 
made  to  give  this  work  as  much  as 
possible  to  white  laborers.  Through 
the  agency  of  the  school  department 
1,400  women  and  children  have  been 
placed  in  situations  in  the  orchards 
and  vineyards  to  replace  the  positions 
formerly  occupied  by  the  orientals. 

California,  and  the  Western  states 
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ONE  OF  THE  BIG  STACKS  OF  ALFALFA  HAY  OF  THIS  YEAR’S  CUTTING  AT  MORR1SANIA. 


WHITE  LEAD 
on  THE  FARM 
Run  Down  Places 

Don’t  let  your  buildings 
run  down — any  more  than 
your  land— both  of  them 
are  your  capital.  Nothing 
makesa  farm  appear  more 
neglected  and  down-at- 
the-heel  than  unpainted 
buildings.  Faint  mixed  on 
the  job  and  made  of 

“Dutch  Boy  Painter” 

Pure  White  Lead 

and  pure  linseed  oil  will 
not  only  make  your  build- 
ings  look  prosperous  but  will  protect 
them  from  the  weather  as  no  other 
paint  can.  It  is  the  most  economical  paint  in  the  world 
because  it  lasts  so  long.  Paint  now  and  keep  out  the 
winter’s  storms  and  frosts. 

Our  Free  Painting  Helps 

We  will  send  you  free,  on  request, 
i color  schemes  and  miscellaneous  paint- 
\ ing  instructions  that  you  will  find  of 
I real  practical  value.  Ask  for  Helps  750 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO. 

New  York  Cleveland  Chicago  8t  Loula 
Boston  Buffalo  Cincinnati  8an  Prancieco 
(John  T.  Lewie  Sc  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  Sc  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


RIGHT 

NOW 


Is  the  Time  to  Send  for 
Our  Price  List  on 

Fruit  Trees 

Varieties  True.  No  Disease. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

For  Price  List  Address 

NEW  HAVEN 
NURSERIES 

Box  125  New  Haven,  Mo. 


wish  about  a thousand  of  the  Ben 
Davis  trees  were  top-worked  to  that 
variety. 

it 

The  mountains  about  Morrisania  are 
now  gorgeous  in  their  autumn  colors. 
Thousands  of  persons  visit  Colorado 
every  summer  and  go  into  raptures 
over  the  scenery,  but  no  one  who  has 
never  remained  through  the  autumn 
months  has  ever  seen  the  mountains 
at  their  best.  Just  now  they  are  tak- 
ing on  the  most  wonderful  colors,  and 
every  day  brings  changes  of  shades 
and  hues.  The  mountains  back  of  us  | 
are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their 
coloring  now.  These  mountains  slope 
to  the  north,  so  that  their  slopes  are 
covered  with  verdure.  Away  up  to 
the  top  great  spruce  trees  constitute 
most  of  the  timber  growth,  except  for 
clumps  of  aspen  trees  scattered  here 
and  there.  Farther  down  a dwarf 
species  of  oak  grows  in  great  clumps, 
and  between  these  groups  of  oaks  is 
a species  of  buckbrush.  Still  farther 
down  red  cedars  make  the  mountain 
side  a solid  bank  of  green. 

At  the  higher  elevation  frosts  are  of 
nightly  occurrence,  and  the  aspen 
leaves  have  turned  a rich  yellow,  and 
the  contrast  between  their  golden 
color  and  the  bluish  green  of  the 
spruce,  trees  is  most  beautiful.  If 
there  were  only  one  or  two  trees  in  a 
group,  of  course  we  could  not  see  the 
aspens  at  all,  but  there  are  acres  of 
them  in  a place,  so  that  they  make 
great  yellow  daubs  in  a background  of 
richest  green. 

Farther  down  the  slopes  the  buck- 
brush has  turned  to  an  orange  yellow, 
making  still  another  combination.  In 
a week  or  so  the  frosts  will  have  turn- 
ed the  oak  leaves  red,  and  by  the  end 


ed  to  make  it  just  the  right  place  for  i 
holding  our  services. 

The  boxes  we  have  used  as  seats 
have  had  apples  packed  in  them,  and  j 
nearly  all  had  been  labeled  with  | 
names  of  varieties  they  at  one  time 
contained.  It  seemed  strangely  ap- 
propriate, therefore,  that  one  could 
look  across  the  building,  during  the 
service,  and  see  the  young  lady  from 
Missouri,  perched  on  a box  labeled,  in 
big  letters,  “Missouri  Pippin.”  A pret- 
ty, red-cheeked  girl  from  Iowa  sat 
through  the  service  many  a Sunday 
morning,  all  unconscious  of  the  fact 
that  her  skirts  scarcely  hid  the  label 
on  the  box  on  which  she  was  seated, 
which  proclaimed  to  the  multitude 
that  she  was  an  “Iowa  Blush.” 

It  was  singularly  appropriate,  too, 
that  an  old  man  who  has  seen  many 
years,  and  who  has  wintered  many 
storms,  should  sit  on  a box  labeled 
“Ben  Davis,”  for  the  latter  variety, 
too,  has  seen  its  ups  and  downs  and 
has  buffeted  many  a storm  of  abuse 
and  ridicule.  Yet  he  comes  up  smiling 
every  year  and  helps  to  pay  off  the 
mortgage.  (You  see,  I am  talking  nice 
about  Ben  Davis  this  year,  for  we 
have  about  9,000  boxes  of  this  variety 
to  sell.) 

Some  day,  I hope,  we  shall  have  a 
great  church  at  Morrisania — great  in 
all  that  the  word  implies:  A great 

people  because  of  their  Godliness,  and 
a building  suited  to  their  needs.  But 
it  is  doubtful  if  there  will  ever  come  a 
time  when  the  people  can  worship 
more  humbly  or  more  devoutly  than  in 
the  packing  house  Sunday  school. 
Stained  glass  windows  and  fine  build- 
ings are  all  very  well,  but  they  are  not 
essential,  for  did  not  the  Master  say: 
"The  true  worshipers  shall  worship 


generally,  do  things  on  a big  scale 
when  they  go  at  it.  At  the  “Grape 
Day”  celebration  at  Escondido,  Cal., 
ten  tons  of  grapes  were  given  to  the 
visitors. 

it  it 

The  fruit  growers  in  the  vicinity  of 
Arkansas  City,  Kansas,  have  perfect- 
ed the  organization  of  The  Arkansas 
Valley  Growers’  Association.  The  cap- 
ital stock  has  been  placed  at  $20,000, 
divided  into  2,000  shares  at  $10  each, 
members  limited  to  300  shares. 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


A.  HORN,  Route  3, 


Strawberry 

Klondyke,  Ex- 
Ml  T C celsior.  Lady 

JL  1A1X  T h o m p soffi, 

— Aroma,  antf 

other  varieties  for  the  South.  Best 
and  largest  stock.  Lowest  prices. 
Special  prices  for  nurserymen. 
Write  me  for  prices. 


SODDY,  TENNESSEE 


TRAVELING  FOR  BUSINESS  With  YourTeam 

earn  over  $8  commissions  daily,  taking  orders  by  sam- 
ples from  stores  and  farmers  for  domestic  necessities. 

M.  ERNST,  - - CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


All  Fruit  Club 


Many  readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  are  interested  in  securing  data 
from  every  possible  source,  in  regard  to  fruit  growing.  We  quote  here- 
with, a special  proposition  covering  five  leading  publications  devoted  es- 
pecially to  fruit,  and  we  offer  a bargain  price  covering  a year’s  subscrip- 
tion to  each  paper. 

A $3.50  Value  For  $2.50 

REGULAR  PRICE 


The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo $1.00 

Better  Fruit,  Hood  River,  Ore 1.00 

Green’s  Fruit-Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y 50 

Southern  Fruit  Grower,  Chattanooga,  Tenn 50 

Fruitman  & Gardener,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa 50 


$3.50 

Send  $2.50 — Get  All  Five  Papers  One  Year 

We  have  made  arrangements  whereby  we  can  offer  this  special  combination 
at  reduced  price  for  a short  time  only.  Take  advantage  of  this  offer  now,  as  it 
may  be  withdrawn  within  thirty  days.  Address 

The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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OME  WATER 

1 "I  ■ 

SYSTEM 

An  abundance  of  water  in  the  house 
is  a comfort  to  every  member  of  the 
family,  and  one  of  the  greatest  labor 
savers  for  those  who  must  daily  do  the 
dishwashing,  scrubbing,  laundry  and 
other  household  duties.  Thousands  of 
people  living  in  towns,  and  rural  dis- 
tricts, far  from  the  conveniences  of 
city  waterworks,  have  their  homes 
equipped  with  water  under  pressure, 
or  otherwise  conveniently  arranged. 
Yet  there  are  many  times  more  who 
could  have  their  homes  as  well  equip- 
ped with  the  ever-necessary  water, 


well  or  a cistern,  which  is  usually  lo-  ] 
cated  outside,  and  perhaps  some  dis- 
tance from  the  house. 

In  the  average  farm  home  all  of  the 
water  that  is  needed  for  the  household 
necessities,  must  be  carried  in  buck- 
ets, and  it  is  usually  the  women  who 
must  do  it.  No  matter  what  the 
weather,  rain  or  shine,  snow,  slush  or 
mud,  it  is  all  the  same,  and  the  water 
must  be  carried,  a bucketful  at  a time. 
And  then  we  sometimes  wonder  why 
it  is  that  so  many  homes  are  not  as 
clean  as  they  should  be! 

But  a little  money  well  spent  will 
bring  all  of  the  water  into  the  house 
where  it  will  add  comfort  to  every 
member  of  the  household.  The  sim- 
plest and  least  expensive  means  of  do- 
ing this  is  by  locating  the  pump  in  the 


leads  into  the  basement  and  connects  with  the  pneumatic  tank.  From  here  another 
pipe  runs  into  the  kitchen  and  bathroom.  The  heavy  black  line  starting  at  the 
kitchen  range  is  the  hot  water  pipe.  Drawing  furnished  by  the  Missouri  Water  & 
Steam  Supply  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


but  have  not  done  so,  largely  because 
they  have  not  thought  about  the  mat- 
ter, or  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  ex- 
pense is  too  great. 

To  quote  a prominent  authority, 
“The  energy  a mother  devotes  to  the 
work  of  the  home  and  the  care  of  the 
children  is  above  money  valuation, 
and  anything  that  conserves  this  en- 
ergy and  makes  it  more  effective  is  a 
gain  to  the  whole  family;  labor  sav- 
ing devices  in  the  home  are  an  aid  in 
this  direction,  and  a water  supply  sys- 
tem is  one  of  the  greatest  of  these 
labor  saving  devices.  With  a supply 
of  hot  and  cold  water  on  tap,  with  a 


kitchen.  A few  feet  of  piping  will 
bring  the  water  from  the  well  or  cis- 
tern into  the  house,  and  allow  the 
pump  to  be  placed  over  the  kitchen 
sink.  A simple  arrangement  like  this 
saves  the  women  from  an  endless 
amount  of  drudgery,  and  can  be  in- 
stalled by  anyone  who  knows  how  to 
use  a pipe  wrench. 

To  have  the  cistern  or  well  pump 
located  in  the  kitchen  is  nice,  but  a 
still  greater  comfort  and  convenience 
is  a supply  of  running  water.  It  is 
not  a far  step  from  the  kitchen  pump 
to  a simple  system  for  having  water 
under  slight  pressure,  where  it  may  be 


engine,  it  is  not  difficult  in  the  least 
to  arrange  the  pump  so  that  the  en- 
gine can  do  the  work  of  pumping. 
Where  this  is  possible  it  is  by  far  bet- 
ter to  make  the  overhead  tank  large 
enough  to  supply  all  of  the  water  that 
will  be  needed  for  the  family  needs 
for  at  least  one  whole  day,  and  even 
more,  then  provide  the  house  with  a 
bath  tub  and  enjoy  the  use  of  water 
under  pressure  without  the  necessity 
of  working  the  pump  handle. 

What  a pleasure  it  is  to  enjoy  a bath 
without  having  to  lug  the  water  in  and 
out  by  the  pailful.  How  restful  it  is 
when  coming  in  from  the  fields,  all 
tired,  dirty  and  sweaty,  to  jump  into 
a tub  of  water  and  have  a refreshing 
bath.  There  is  nothing  like  it  for 
comfort,  and  no  one  is  more  entitled 
to  it  than  the  farmer,  and  few  are  bet- 
ter situated  for  having  such  conven- 
iences. 

While  there  are  great  conveniences 
in  having  water  available  at  the  faucet 
from  an  overhead  tank,  no  matter 
whether  the  tank  is  on  a tower  outside 
the  house,  or  whether  it  is  in  the  gar- 
ret, there  is  always  danger  of  pollu- 
tion of  the  water  through  the  accumu- 
lation of  dust  and  insects  which  may 
fall  into  the  tank,  and  also  from  the 
rarer  possibility  of  mice  or  rats  falling 
into  the  water.  Such  things  are  not 
pleasant  to  think  about,  but  are  possi- 
bilities which  render  the  open  tank 
system  less  sanitary  than  some  others 
which  are  just  as  easily  constructed. 

In  the  overhead  open  tank  system 
the  pressure  depends  altogether  on  the 
height  of  the  tank  over  the  point  at 
which  it  is  to  be  delivered,  and  is  de- 
pendent on  the  force  of  gravity.  This 
pressure  varies  some,  according  to  the 
size  of  pipe  through  which  the  water 
flows,  but  is  approximately  a pressure 
just  a little  less  than  half  a pound  for 
each  foot  in  height.  On  this  basis  a 
water  tank  located  at  forty  feet  above 
the  ground  will  deliver  water  at  the 
surface  of  the  soil  at  a pressure  of 
about  seventeen  pounds  per  square 
inch. 

A far  better  system  is  the  pneu- 
matic tank  system,  in  which  an  air- 
tight steel  tank,  fitted  with  pipes  lead- 
ing from  the  well  to  the  pump,  and 
then  into  the  tank,  and  finally  to  the 
kitchen,  bath  room,  and  wherever  else 
the  water  may  be  wanted.  Tanks  of 
this  sort  have  been  on  the  market  for 
several  years,  and  are  really  less  ex- 


A  COSY  HOME. 


The  popularity  of  the  bungalow  as  a farm  home  is  increasing  greatly,  and  it  is  evident  that  this  pleasing  type  has  come  to 
stay.  In  this  house,  the  photograph  of  which,  together  with  the  floor  plans,  were  furnished  by  the  Gordon  Van-Tine  Company, 
Davenport,  Iowa,  the  most  unusual  as  well  as  most  attractive  features  of  the  plan  is  the  balcony.  Entrance  to  this  is  gained 
from  the  upstairs  hall  by  a full-length  bevel  plate  door.  It  is  amply  large  for  a sleeping  porch,  and  when  screened  in  will  make 
an  excellent  sewing  room  in  nice  weather. 


kitchen  sink  and  set  laundry  tubs, 
much  of  the  drudgery  of  work  in  the 
kitchen  is  eliminated,  and  the  energy 
thus  saved  is  free  to  be  devoted  to  the 
better  care  of  the  children  and  to  the 
enjoyment  of  life  with  them.” 

We  are  all  very  largely  creatures  of 
habit.  We  do  all  of  our  work  in  cer- 
tain ways,  largely  because  we  have 
got  into  the  habit  of  doing  it  in  that 
manner,  or  because  we  are  following 
in  the  footsteps  and  habits  of  our 
fathers.  In  the  average  farm  home 
the  water  supply  comes  either  from  a 


obtained  day  or  night  by  merely  open- 
ing a faucet.  The  simplest  arrange- 
ment of  this  kind  consists  of  an  over- 
head barrel  or  tank,  which  is  filled  as 
often  as  needed  by  a force  pump. 
Then  from  the  bottom  of  this  tank,  a 
pipe  leads  to  the  sink  and  the  water 
may  be  obtained  at  any  time  by  open- 
ing a faucet.  A simple  water  system 
such  as  this  is  a great  labor  saver, 
compared  to  carrying  water  by  the 
pailful  through  all  kinds  of  weather. 

But  since  nearly  all  farms  nowadays 
are  equipped  with  a portable  gasoline 


pensive  than  are  the  overhead  tanks. 
Because  of  their  convenient  size  and 
shape,  they  are  located  below  ground, 
either  buried  outside  the  house,  or 
placed  in  the  cellar.  These  tanks  are 
fitted  with  a water  glass  which  shows 
the  height  of  the  water,  and  a pressure 
gauge  to  indicate  the  air  pressure 
within  the  tank. 

The  pumps  for  such  tanks  as  this 
may  be  operated  by  any  form  of  pow- 
er, such  as  by  hand,  by  windmill,  gaso- 
line engine,  hot  air  engine  or  electric 
motor,  at  least  one  of  which  is  avail- 
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Water  Works  7 80 

for  ) / — 

Country  Home*  B 
Sold  Direct  at  Manufac- 
turer’s Prices 

Also  Full  Line  of 

PLUMBINGGOODS 

Pumps,  Windmills,  Etc. 

Send  for  Our  Valuable  Book. 
IT  IS  FREE. 

Mo.  W.  & S.  Supply  Co. 

925 S.  6th  St.i  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Fairbanks-Morse 
Eclipse  Pumper 


A high  grade  Pumping 
Engine  at  the  $GA  00 
Low  Price  of  * 
Plusthefreightfromfactory, 
Beloit, Wis.  Buy  One  Now 

It  is  a F our  Cycle  Water  Cooled 
Gasoline  Engine  and  Pump  Jack 
ready  to  attach  to  any  pump. 

A reliable  engine,  so  simple  a 
child  can  start  it. 

Will  pump  200  to  2000  gallons 
per  hour  depending  on  size  and 
type  of  pump  and  lift. 

Engine  has  two  belt  pulleys 
at  different  speeds 
for  driving  cream 
separator,  churn, 
grind  stone,  etc. 

Catalogshows 
how  to  attach 
to  other  pumps 
and  farm  ma- 
chines. 

Send  for  Free 

Catalog  No.  MZ  953 

F airbanks,  Morse  & Co. 


City 

Xaouis 


Denver  Omaha 
Chicago 


GOVERNMENT 

HOMESTEADS 

SECURED 

The  U.  S.  Government  now  offers  homesteads  of 
320  acres  in  Southern  Arizona  to  any  citizen  over 
21  years  old,  men  or  women;  or  640  acres  to  man 
and  wife.  This  territory  is  the  richest  land  in  the 
world  when  developed.  Government  analysis  shows 
47  per  cent  soluble  plant  food. 

Our  colony  is  organized  to  secure  and  develop 
this  land.  Through  our  co-operation,  the  land  is 
irrigated,  put  under  cultivation,  and  all  develop- 
ment work  is  done.  By  joining  this  colony  you 
can  secure  your  title  for  considerably  less  money 
than  you  must  spend  to  acquire  a homestead  by 
yourself.  Other  colony  benefits  greatly  increase 
your  saving  and  protect  you. 

320  Acres  of  Land  Await  You 

Be  the  first  to  join  and  get  your  land  on  the 
railroad.  Learn  how  our  colony  plan  secures  this 
land  at  the  least  possible  cost.  Write  at  once  for 
all  particulars  to 

National  Development  Co. 

16  STATE  ST.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Perfect  Apples 

are  hard  to  find  in  neglected  orchards.  Those  of  North- 
west Arkansas,  Washington  and  Benton  Counties,  near 
Springdale,  are  bringing  highest  prices.  Peaches  sold 
for  fancy  prices.  Corn  runs  50  bushels;  oats  70,  wheat 
20.  Strawberries,  $150.00  per  acre. 

Fine  climate,  good  soil,  fine  sparkling  water.  Cheap 
land.  Opportunities  for  big  and  small  farmers.  Tracts 
of  from  5 to  1000  acres.  Orchard  of  from  100  to  15.000 
trees.  Long  crop,  short  feeding  season.  Buy  now 
while  prices  are  right.  See  for  yourself  while  crop 
is  on. 

Excursion  every  day.  Get  my  free  illustrated  book 
and  form  lists.  No  trades  considered.  Township,  Mis- 
souri, Arkansas  or  Texas,  15c  postpaid. 

LOTT,  THE  LAND  MAN 

310  Finance  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

THE  WONDERFUL 

Herbert  Raspberry 

has  again  this  past  season,  far  outstripped  all  other 
varieties  in  yield  at  all  the  Government  Experiment 
Stations  of  U.  S.  and  Canada,  where  tried,  and  the 
fruit  is  most  beautiful  color,  very  large  and  high 
quality.  We  have  genuinely  pure  stock,  groivn  from 
originator’s  plants. 

THE  OTTAWA  NURSERIES,  Woodroffe,  Ont.,  Can. 


GINSENG 


Large  profits  made  growing 
Ginseng  and  Golden  Seal. 
Send  at  once  for  my  free 
— descriptive  booklet  of  Gin- 

seng and  Golden  Seal  Culture  with  price  list  of  roots 
and  seed. 

ALBAN  TAYLOR,  Box  Y,  E.  Rochester  O. 


TOO  LATE  FOR  CLASSIFICATION 

Headquarters  for  choice  asparagus  plants.  Fall  or 

spring  c’eliveiy.  Graded  and  priced  right.  Will 
grow  on  contract  for  nurserymen.  Perry  Nursery  Co., 
Perry,  Iowa. 

Situation  Wanted — As  housekeeper,  or  to  assist  with 

housework;  country  preferred.  Address  804  Prospect 
Ave.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  or  phone  Main  1989. 

Sixty  acres,  40  in  cultivation,  for  sale  cheap,  on 
terms.  Adjoining  railway  town,  level  land,  large  or- 
chard, good  house,  good  location.  R.  Workman, 
Evert  on,  Arkansas. 

White  Orpingtons,  White  Rocks — 500  head  choice 
stock;  low  prices  to  close  out.  Now  is  your  time  to 
start  right.  Quality  Poultry  Yards,  Downing,  Mo. 
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able  on  every  farm.  In  such  a water 
system  as  this  the  pump  draws  water 
from  the  well  or  cistern  and  forces  it 
into  the  air-tight  steel  tank.  The  air 
in  the  tank  is  thus  compressed  to  a 
smaller  volume,  thereby  exerting  a 
pressure  on  the  water  and  making  it 
possible  for  the  water  to  pass  out  of 
the  delivery  pipe,  just  as  it  would 
come  from  the  city  water  mains. 

Pneumatic  tanks  are  either  very 
simple  or  quite  elaborate  in  their 
equipment,  depending  on  the  demands 
that  will  be  made  upon  them,  and  the 
amount  of  the  first  cost.  The  simple 
tank,  provided  with  a hand  pump  can 
be  had  in  various  sizes,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  supplying  all  of  the  needs  of  the 
ordinary  daily  needs  of  the  average 
family,  with  ten  minutes  spent  at 
pumping  each  day.  Where  more  pres- 
sure is  wanted,  and  where  the  water 
must  be  lifted  to  a considerable  height, 
a gasoline  engine  attached  to  the 
pump  will  do  the  work  with  less  labor 
on  the  part  of  members  of  the  house- 
hold; but  where  electric  power  is 
available,  this  may  be  arranged  so  as 
to  maintain  practically  the  same  pres- 
sure upon  the  water  all  of  the  time,  no 
matter  how  heavy  may  be  the  demand 
for  water. 

But  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  hav- 
ing the  water  supply  come  through 
the  pneumatic  tank  is  that  all  possible 
sources  of  contamination  is  eliminated, 


the  kitchen  sink  or  in  the  bath  room. 
And  the  time  is  long  past  when  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  put.  up  the  old  ex- 
cuse that  we  cannot  afford  a home 
water  supply.  Equipment  for  such 
conveniences  have  been  reduced  to 
such  extreme  simplicity  that  anybody, 
and  especially  a farmer,  can  easily 
put  in  his  own  equipment,  and  while 
the  first  cost  of  such  an  arrangement, 
as  the  pneumatic  tank  may  be  a little 
greater  than  the  overhead  tank,  it 
lasts  practically  forever,  and  needs  no 
repairs.  But  this  first  cost  is  small,  as 
water  systems  of  this  sort  can  be  had 
for  as  low  as  $37.80,  exclusive  of  bath 
tubs,  etc. 

Where  the  bath  tub  and  other  fix- 
tures are  included,  the  cost  is  not  as 
high  as  one  might  think.  An  estimate 
on  such  an  equipment  was  made  to  me 
recently  by  one  of  The  Fruit-Grower’s 
advertisers  as  follows:  Steel  tank  and 
pump,  $37.80;  bath  tub,  $17.17;  wash 
basin,  $8.77;  water  closet,  $12.97;  a 
20x30-inch  sink,  $12.37 ; galvanized 
range  boiler,  $5.85;  fittings  for  water 
supply,  $4.46;  one  hundred  feet  of 
pipe,  $6.43;  fittings  for  waste  pipe, 
$7.28;  forty  feet  soil  pipe,  with  calk- 
ing materials,  complete,  $10.70.  This 
makes  the  entire  cost  of  all  of  the 
material  for  the  most  complete  sort  of 
a home  water  system  only  $123.80. 

The  man  who  lives  in  the  city  must 
pay  big  taxes  for  the  privileges  which 
he  enjoys,  while  those  of  us  who  live 
on  the  fa^m  can  have  these  same  con- 


FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 

The  long  living  room,  occupying  one  full  side  of  the  house,  with  its  cosy  fire- 
place and  the  comfortable  window  seat  in  the  bay,  adds  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
interior. 

Two  large  sleeping  rooms,  bath  and  large  closets  occupy  the  second  floor.  The 
balcony  is  plenty  large  for  a sleping  porch,  or  can  be  walled  in  with  glass  and  used 
for  other  purposes.  Cut  furnished  by  Gordon  Van-Tine  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


providing  the  source  of  the  water  sup- 
ply is  pure.  In  the  overhead  tank  the 
water  may  become  so  warm  during 
the  summer  days  as  to  be  unpalatable, 
but  with  the  pneumatic  tank,  that  is 
in  the  cellar  or  buried  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  the  water  is  al- 
ways cool.  The  overhead  tank  is  not 
only  liable  to  contamination,  but  is  in 
continual  danger  of  freezing  in  the 
winter,  and  is  liable  to  overflow  and 
give  a shower  bath  to  all  things  be- 
neath it. 

The  pneumatic  tank  is  also  liable  to 
freeze,  but  is  not  in  as  great  danger 
as  the  overhead  tank,  since  it  can  be 
located  in  the  cellar  or  below  ground, 
•where  such  a condition  is  not  liable  to 
happen.  But  its  greatest  claim  to  be- 
ing the  best  form  of  water  supply 
comes  from  the  fact  that  a pneumatic 
is  closed  against  contamination,  it  is 
where  it  cannot  fall,  and  even  if  it 
should  spring  a leak,  the  water  will 
not  flood  the  house,  and  it  is  no  trou- 
ble to  secure  ample  pressure  on  the 
highest  fixtures.  The  pressure  which 
it  exerts  on  the  water  is  not  deter- 
mined by  gravity  and  on  this  account 
it  is  much  safer  than  an  overhead  tank 
and  thus  affords  better  fire  protection. 
A pressure  of  fifty  pounds  on  a pres- 
sure tank  corresponds  to  the  pressure 
that  would  come  from  a tank  115  feet 
high. 

The  time  is  past  when  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  move  to  town  to  enjoy 
the  luxuries  of  hot  and  cold  water  at 


veniences  without  the  heavy  annual 
tax,  and  we  have  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing able  to  control  the  source  of  our 
water  supply.  If  we  want  soft  water 
from  the  cistern,  we  can  have  it  so, 
and  if  we  prefer  hard  water  from  the 
well,  a pipe  to  that  source  gives  us  the 
well’s  cool  water.  Then  we  can  run 
our  pipes  to  all  parts  of  the  farm,  into 
every  stall  in  the  barn,  if  we  so  desire, 
and  all  the  charges  or  taxes  we  must 
pay,  is  only  the  little  elbow  grease  or 
gasoline  that  is  needed  to  operate  the 
pump. 

The  time  to  provide  the  home  with 
water  under  pressure,  the  greatest 
labor  saver  in  the  household,  and 
greatest  convenience  to  the  entire 
family,  is  now.  During  the  summer 
months,  the  time  which  is  wasted  by 
all  of  the  members  of  the  average 
farm  family  in  carrying  buckets  of 
water  for  all  household  and  farm 
needs,  would,  if  charged  for  at  the 
regular  day  rate  of  farm  labor,  amount 
to  enough  during  the  summer  months 
alone,  to  put  in  a first  class  water 
supply  system,  hot  water  reservoir, 
bath  tubs  and  all  the  other  necessary 
fixtures. 

We  are  rapidly  coming  to  the  time 
when  the  sanitation  will  be  more 
strictly  enforced  by  legislation,  when 
personal  inclination  does  not  go  that 
way.  The  dairymen  are  already  be- 
ginning to  feel  its  effects.  Stock  rais- 
ers are  already  appreciating  the  needs 
of  clean  pens,  and  the  horticulturists 


The  Real  Truth  About  Pedigreed  Trees 


If  you  don’t  believe  there  is  any 
difference  between  scrub  livestock 
and  thoroughbred  animals,  you 
would  never  appreciate  the  differ- 
ence between  Genuine  Winfield 
Pedigreed  Trees  and  ordinary  trees. 
Most  people  wouldn’t  even  buy  a 
pup  without  first  inquiring  about  its 
pedigree,  which  simply  means  the 
assurance  that  it  will  prove  worth 
owning  when  it  grows  up.  Nature 
has  decreed  that  parentage  shall 
foretell  the  future,  and  no  man  can 
change  it. 

We  know  that  trees  bred  up  from 
parental  stock  which  have  proven 
that  the  faculty  of  both  quality  and 
quantity  crop  is  in  them,  is  sure  to 
repeat  quality  and  quantity  for  you 
in  your  own  orchard. 

We  know  absolutely  that  every 
unbearing  tree,  every  poor  quality 
producer,  every  unprofitable  tree, 
was  propagated  from  a like  parent- 
age— providing,  of  course,  it  was 
properly  planted  and  cared  for.  But 
all  the  best  conditions  of  soil  and 
culture  can  never  get  a profitable 
crop  out  of  scrub  parentage.  This 
is  nature’s  unalterable  law. 


Notice  the  two  trees  above — two 
Winesap  trees  in  the  same  orchard, 
bought  from  the  same  nursery  (not 
ours),  planted  in  the  same  soil, 
given  exactly  the  same  care — one 
is  loaded  with  extra  large  apples 
(about  $24  worth),  and  the  other  a 
scattering  of  small,  inferior  apples 
(not  over  $2  worth). 

Think  of  wasting  10  or  12  long 
years  and  the  same  expense  of 
growing,  to  find  out  which  kind  of 
trees  you  have  purchased.  Now  you 
can  avoid  such  fatal  mistakes  by 
buying  only  Pedigreed  Trees,  every 
one,  of  which  has  been  actually 
grown  from  scions  taken  out  of 
such  trees  as  the  first  one  above, 
which  has  proven  year  after  year 
that  the  Quality-bearing  and  Quan- 
tity-bearing blood  is  in  it.  We  are 
the  only  Nursery  in  the  World 
which  is  growing  by  this  method 
exclusively,  and  able  to  give  you  the 
actual  parentage  of  your  stock  a n4 
tell  you  the  actual  tree  and  its  rec- 
ord, from  which  each  tree  sold  you 
was  bred.  Such  trees  as  these  are 
worth  buying  and  growing,  because 
you  know  that  you  are  going  to  get 
great  crops  of  quality. 


To  those  interested,  or  those  who  expect  to  plant  trees,  we  will  be  glad  to 
send  our  Complete  Story,  “PROGRESSIVE  HORTICULTURE,”  absolutely  Free. 

WINFIELD  NURSERIES,  Winfield,  Kansas 

J.  MONCRIEF,  president 

We  are  prepared  to  make  fall  delivery  or  will  accept  reservations  for  spring 
delivery.  As  stock  is  limited  you  will  be  protected  by  ordering  or  reserving  now. 
We  never  substitute,  and  neither  you  nor  we  can  renew  supply  like  this  from 
any  other  source,  until  we  grow  another  season. 


Highland  Park  College 


• mum 


‘The  Greatest  Exponent  of  Modern  Education ’ 


mum  • 


5 Some  Practical  Courses 
5 not  found  elsewhere. 


Des  Moines,  „ Iowa 


School 
all  the  year. 

Enter  any  time. 

Vigorous,  thorough 
instruction  by  expert 
specialists.  Small  tuition 
fees.  Minimum  living  expenses. 

Every  aid  for  ambitious  students 
with  limited  time  and  money.  2000  stu- 
dents each  year.  Graduates  in  paying  po-" 
sitions  everywhere.  Magnificent  buildings,  fully 
equipped.  Equal  to  best  Eastern  schools. 


School 
terms  open 
5, Oct.  1 6, 
Nov.  28,  Jan.  2, 
Feb.20.AprH  I.May 
14,  and  June  1 1,1912 
■'"*  New  classes  formed  each 
term.  Students  advance  rapidly. 


E liknnol  Ante  Standard,  Classical  and  Scientific 
mm  Llllcl  dl  HI  IS  Courses.  Also  Preparatory  and 
B Elementary  Preparatory  Courses,  in  which  etn- 
E dents  of  all  degrees  of  advancement  are  admittwl. 
mm  Alnnmol  Didactic,  State  Certificate,  County  Certltl- 
“ 11U I Illdl  Cate,  Primary  Training— most  complete 
™ training  for  teachers  m the  West.  Graduates 
— receive  state  certificates. 

Civil,  Electrical.  Mechanical. 
Also  one-year  Telephone,  Elec- 
, Machinist's  and  Automobile  Ma- 
chinist’s courses.  12-weeks  courses  in.  Gas,  Auto- 
« mobile  and  Traction  Engineering.  Shop  work 
EH  from  beginning. 

E Phqpmusv  1.  Regular  Ph.  G.,  Ph.  C.,  Pure  Food 
2 Illdl  IllaUj  and  Iowa  Courses.  2.  Practitioner’s 
™ Course  and  Extension  Courses  for  Druggists.  One  of 
E the  largest,  best  equipped  Colleges  of  Pharmacy 
HH  in  the  United  States. 


COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS 

A Complete  College  of  Music.  Piano,  V’Olin, 
lllUMf  Voice,  Orchestra,  Band,  Chorus,  Harm- 


= Engineering 

2 trical,  Steam,  Ma 


ony,  Mandolin,  Guitar,  and  Supervisor's  Course  in 
Public  School  Music.  A fine  faculty  of  teachers, 
each  an  artist  in  his  line. 

rnmniop/fo  Business,  Shorthand,  Telegraphy, 
tUIUIIItl  LC  Penmanship,  and  Civil  Service. 

Not  simply  a couise  in  bookkeeping  in  a Literary 
College,  but  a thoroughly  equipped  Business  Col- 
lege wiih  the  fines  business  exchange  in  the  U.S." 
Graduates  of  combined  Business  and  Shorthand, 
Shorthand  and  Telegraph  courses  guaranteed 
positions. 

Oama  Chwlir  Over  8,000  Students  Enrolled  in 
HUIIiv  iMIIUy  the  Correspondence  School.  Al- 
most any  subject  you  wish  by  correspondence. 

Evnoncoc  Board,  $1.75,  $2.25  and  2.75  per  week. 
LApCIISca  Tuition  in  Preparatory,  College, 
Normal  and  Business  Courses,  $1 8 a quarter.  Sena 
for  catalogue.  State  course  in  which  you  are  inter- 
ested. Address 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


B Ai.afni.tr  A thoroughly  equipped  College  of  Oratory 
“ VI  dlUl  y directed  by  most  competent  teachers. 

5 0.  H.  L0NGWELL,  Pres.,  Highland  Park  College, 

• lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll llllllll  IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIH llllllllllllllll  • 


are  compelled  to  maintain  clean  can- 
neries and  cider  mills  on  their  farms. 
Yet,  even  though  utmost  cleanliness  is 
observed  in  the  dairies,  barns  and 
packing  houses,  how  few,  how  very 


few  farmers  there  are  who  have  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  a water  supply  in 
their  homes  which  is  in  the  least  de- 
gree an  advancement  over  what  their 
ancestors  possessed.  * 
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REX”  BULLETIN 


Oct.  1st,  1911,  issue,  33  pages,  FREE  to  fruit  growers — 50,000  Free. 
Write,  telling  how  many  acres  you  have  and  whether  you  Spray  or 
W ^ W N ’%/'  9 9 A ^ Don’t  Spray.  Also  what  brand  used,  if  any,  and  we  will  send  you  one  FREE. 

1 \ I Ti  ^ m*  1\  J-\,  1 EVERY  FRUIT  GROWER  who  writes  us  will  be  put  on  our  regular  FREE 

Mailing  List,  and  will  get  valuable  data  from  time  to  time.  THE  REX  COMPANY,  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 
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ASTERN  ORCHARDING 

The  Mountain  Regions  of  the  East  Well 
Adapted  to  Growing  the  Best  of  Apples 

No  one  who  has  ever  carefully 
looked  over  the  orchard  regions  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  and  those  still 
further  west  will  have  any  doubts  of 
their  suitability  for  fruit  growing. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  past  I 
have  been  traveling  through  those  sec- 
tions and  viewing  the  magnificent  or- 
chards there  with  great  pleasure,  but 
I have  seen  the  fruit  on  the  trees, 
judged  it  at  the  fruit  shows  and  eaten 
my  fill  of  it  a thousand  times. 

But  there  are  other  mountain  sec- 
tions in  the  eastern  country  that  are 
well  adapted  to  fruit  growing.  The  ] 


of  the  property.  There  is  a legend 
about  its  origin  from  seeds  that  were 
left  there  in  apple  cores  by  a party 
of  deer  hunters  in  the  pioneer  days. 
It  is  certain  that  it  grew  up  by  acci- 
dent in  the  clearing,  for  there  are  no 
other  fruit  trees  near  it  and  the  little 
farm  orchard  is  in  another  place.  I 
have  looked  at  it  from  all  sides  with 
profound  respect  for  its  age  and  state- 
liness and  could  put  my  arms  but  half 
way  around  its  giant  trunk.  The  fruit 
it  bears  is  of  only  fair  size  and  flavor 
but  the  crops  it  has  borne  have  been 
immense.  One  single  crop  measured 


defile,  with  many  lovely  and  promis- 
ing orchard  sites  in  view  on  the 
slopes  and  benches  of  the  hills.  Near 
Altapass  the  Industrial  Department  of 
this  railroad  has  planted  a large  or- 
chard of  apples  and  peaches  as  a 
demonstration  of  the  possibilities  of 
that  region  for  fruit  and  also  as  a 
profitable  investment.  There  were  old 
apple,  pear,  cherry  and  peach  trees 
there  that  had  been  planted  or  allowed 
to  spring  up  by  the  pioneers.  They 
gave  positive  evidence  of  success  and 
showed  what  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected of  the  modern  varieties  under 
good  treatment. 

Possibilities  in  Berries. 

A new  thought  came  to  me  as  I 
walked  over  the  rich,  loose  mountain 
soil  and  saw  the  wild  strawberries  just 
coming  into  bloom,  when  I had  been 
feasting  on  ripe  strawberries  long  be- 


OVERLOOKING  ONE  HUNDRED  4CRES  OF  THE  STUART  ORCHARD  IN  PATRICK  COUNTY,  VIRGINIA.  THIS  ORCHARD 

CONTAINS  FIVE  HUNDRED  ACRES  IN  ONE  BODY. 


mountains  are  not  so  high  nor  the 
valleys  between  them  so  wide, 
but  the  land  is  well  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  the  leading  orchard  fruits, 
and  for  grapes  and  berries  as  well. 
Some  of  the  oldest  orchards  in  North 
America  were  planted  tnere,  but  none 
of  them  of  large  extent,  as  we  now 
consider  modern  orcharding.  Some 
of  these  old  trees  have  been  bearing 
almost  without  failure,  for  a century 
and  more  and  are  yet  in  a reasonably 
good  state  of  vigor.  Many  of  them  are 
seedlings,  it  is  true,  for  those  who 
planted  them  then  thought  that  such 
trees  were  as  good  as  any,  and  in- 
deed they  rarely  had  grafted  trees  to 


132  bushels.  Two  wagon  loads  of 
wood  were  cut  and  hauled  away  to 
burn  from  the  branches  that  were  torn 
from  its  top  by  a storm. 

Those  who  have  been  living  in  the 
Appalachian  regions  have  but  faintly 
appreciated  their  opportunities  for 
fruit  growing,  except  a few  who  have 
been  in  advance  of  the  great  majority. 
There  are  some  large  orchards  there 
and  many  more  are  being  planted.  Al- 
though I have  often  traveled  through 
these  rolling  valleys  by  train  and  pri- 
vate conveyance  it  was  a delightful 
privilege  to  make  two  more  trips  in 
this  favored  region  within  the  past 
few  months.  I was  coming  northward 


fore  in  the  lower  countries.  Why 
not  grow  the  choicest  of  strawberries 
there  for  the  trade  at  the  mountain 
resorts  and  the  southern  cities  as 
well?  There  would  and  could  be  none 
produced  nearer  than  the  New  Eng- 
land States  at  that  season,  for  all  the 
strawberries  of  the  lower  countries 
would  be  gone.  And  the  same  would 
be  true  of  raspberries,  for  this  fruit 
is  entirety  at  home  there.  Some  plants 
of  the  latter  had  already  been  set  and 
were  starting  well. 

The  next  section  visited  was  Patrick 
County,  Virginia.  This  is  next  the 
North  Carolina  line  and  is  bordered 
on  the  west  by  the  crest  of  the  Blue 


THE  ORCHARDS  OF  PATRICK  COUNTY  HAVE  BEEN  THE  PRIDE  OF  VIRGINIA  FOR  MANY  YEARS. 


plant,  but  had  to  depend  on  some  one 
who  was  thought  to  have  marvelous 
skill  and  still  more  marvelous  varie- 
ties to  graft  onto  their  common 

seedlings. 

■* 

The  Handy  Apple. 

One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  old 
seedlings  stands  in  a little  mountain 
valley  some  miles  back  from  Stuart, 
towards  the  Blue  Ridge  in  Patrick 
county,  Virginia.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
biggest  apple  tree  in  all  the  world 
and  is  known  as  the  Handy  apple  tree, 
from  the  name  of  the  present  owner 


from  our  pecan  orchard  in  Louisiana 
and  stopped  off  to  go  into  the  Blue 
Ridge  country  in  western  North  Car- 
olina. My  way  led  up  the  historic 
Nolischucky  river,  down  which  came 
Daniel  Boone  and  his  bold  comrades 
to  spy  out  the  western  country,  and 
up  which  the  patriots  marched  with 
squirrel  rifles  to  the  victorious  field  of 
Kings  mountain  some  years  later.  On 
the  “Chuckfield  Route”  we  sped  to 
the  top  of  the  Blue  Ridge  at  Altapass. 
which  is  about  3,000  feet  above  sea 
level,  through  a rough  and  rocky 


Ridge.  It  is  a famous  apple  country. 
Peaches  and  cherries  flourish  there 
also,  but  there  are  only  a few  of  them 
nlanted.  The  apples  of  Patrick 
county  have  been  one  of  the  prides 
of  the  State  of  Virginia  for  some  years 
past.  Some  quite  large  orchards  have 
been  planted  and  others  are  being 
planned.  One  known  as  the  Stuart 
orchard  is  about  the  largest,  but  the 
oldest  trees  in  it  are  but  eight  years 
from  planting.  Some  of  the  trees  are 
coming  well  into  bearing  and  are  all  of 
the  best  varieties  known  for  that  loca- 


Natives  digging  and  loading  asphalt  at  Trinidad  Lake 


Genasco  is  the  roofing  of 
the  age.  Its  foundation  has 
stood  for  ages  past. 

It  beats  shingles.  They  warp, 
crack,  split,  and  rot — more  so  now 
than  ever  before  (lumber  is  get- 
ting scarcer,  and  shingle-quality 
is  becoming  poorer  every  year) . 

Beats  tin,  which  rusts  and  needs 
painting  regularly.  And  even  with 
paint  tin  doesn’t  last  like  it  used  to 
— quality  has  deteriorated  here, 
also. 

Coal  tar  has  the  same  old  faults 
it  has  always  had — gets  soft  and 
melts  in  the  summer  sun,  and  gets 
brittle  and  cracks  in  the  cold,  and 
leaks. 

Genasco 


ihe  Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt  Roofing 

is  the  one  roofing  that  lasts.  It  is  made 
of  Nature’s  everlasting  waterproofer. 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  has  withstood 
the  suns  and  storms  of  centuries;  and 
in  Genasco  it  gives  the  same  lasting  re- 
sistance to  sun,  rain,  snow,  wind,  heat, 
cold — and  even  fire. 

The  oily  nature  of  this  natural  asphalt 
keeps  Genasco  alive  and  strong  to  de- 
fend itself;  and  this  is  why  Genasco  is 
lastingly  waterproof. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet  waterproofs  the 
seams  of  Genasco  without  cement,  and 
prevents  nail-leaks  besides.  It  gives 
the  roof  an  attractive  appearance. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco  mineral 
or  smooth  surface  Roofings  with  Kant- 
leak  Kleets  packed  in  the  roll.  Guar- 
anteed, of  course.  Write  us  for  samples 
and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book. 

The  Barber  Asphalt 
Paving  Company 

largest  producers  of  asphslt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  In  the  world. 

Philadelphia 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


Cross-section  Genasco  Stone-surface  Roofing 

Gravel 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 

=*  =^=^=^=2  AsDh alt- saturated  Wool  Felt 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 


APPLES 


APPLES 

APPLES 

For  a Good  Market  and  a Square 
Deal  Ship  to 

FLIEGLER  & CO. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Members  St.  Paul  Board  of  Trade. 
CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 


OLYMPIC 

NATURE  NURSERY 

The  Forest  Conservatory.  Wild  Fruits,  Plants  and 
Flowers  Huckleberries.  Salmonberries,  Salnlberrles. 
Blackberries.  Raspberries,  Oregon  Grapes.  Rhododen- 
drons, Madronas,  Evergreens.  Maples,  Alders.  Ferns, 
Spirens.  Trilliuras.  Twin  Flowers  and  Mosses.  Ten  small 
plants,  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  50  cents.  24  for  $1.00. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 

JOEL  SHOMAKER,  - NELLITA,  WASHINGTON 


APPLE  TREES 

Af  1 LE  TWO  CENTS  AND  UP 

Millions  for  sale  to  Planters  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

No  agents.  Save  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  your  trees. 
Splendid  stock.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 

TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COMPANY 


Dept.  F. 


CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 


In  your  correspondence  with  Tk**  Emit  (ZmWPT 
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tion.  There  are  now  600  acres  planted 
and  more  will  be  added  later.  I was 
there  eight  years  ago  and  helped  to 
plan  this  orchard  and  am  glad  to  see 
it  so  well  started. 

Next  to  this  tract  is  another  of 
about  600  acres  that  lies  equally  well 
and  is  also  on  an  undulating  slope  at 
the  foot  of  Bull  mountain  to  the 
northwest.  It  is  now  partly  in 
forest  and  partly  small  clearings 
that  were  made  by  the  pioneer  farm- 
ers. Small  neglected  orchards  are 
near  cabin  and  show  by  the  splendid 
crops  of  apples  what  may  be  ex- 
pected of  a great  orchard  well  cared 
for. 

There  are  numerous  springs  on  this 
tract,  as  there  is  all  over  that  region, 
and  a rushing  trout  brook  that  comes 
out  of  the  mountains.  This  will 
furnish  water  for  all  needs  and  electric 
power  for  a trolley  to  the  railroad 
some  two  miles  distant,  and  for  any 
other  purposes  needed,  including 
lights. 

The  Rangely  orchards  are  the  best 
of  the  old  orchards  but  the  orchard 
of  Judge  Moore  is  a perfect  model  of 
thrift  and  neatness.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  more  perfectly  shaped  ap- 


chards  planted  but  there  will  be  many 
more  within  a year.  The  scenery  is 
delightful,  there  being  views  of  the 
Potomac  river  and  the  green  hills  and 
valleys  in  all  directions.  This  vast 
tract  of  several  thousand  acres  is  be- 
ing improved  by  the  Mertens  brothers 
of  Cumberland,  Md. 

There  are  special  advantages  of 
nearness  to  market  and  cheap  trans- 
portation in  all  this  eastern  mountain 
section  There  are  competing  lines  of 
railroad  that  are  often  denied  those 
who  hre  growing  and  marketing  fruit 
in  the  far  West.  There  is  scarcely  a 
section  in  the  East  that  does  not  have 
two  competing  systems  and  some  have 
more.  If  the  growers  and  shippers 
will  follow  the  advanced  ideas  of  pro- 
ducing and  marketing  their  fruits  they 
will  have  no  reason  to  fear  the  compe- 
tition of  their  Western  brothers. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

llr  ^ 

G.  C.  Day  Not  An  Authorized  Solicitor. 

During  July  and  August  a man  giv- 
ing his  name  as  G.  C.  Day,  or  J.  O. 
Day,  has  been  soliciting  subscriptions 
for  The  Fruit-Grower  in  various  parts 
\ of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  His  offer 


BIGGEST  APPLE  TREE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  Handy  Apple.  Single  crop  measured  132  bushels. 


pie  trees  as  to  height  of  trunks, 
style  of  head  and  healthfulness.  They 
are  equal  to  the  best  I have  seen  in 
Hood  River,  Yakima  or  Wenatchee  val- 
leys in  the  far  Northwest. 

Apple  Pie  Ridge. 

West  Virginia  and  western  Mary- 
land are  farther  north  but  their  lands 
lie  practically  the  same  and  the  soils 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  regions 
already  mentioned.  Many  times  I 
have  traversed  these  beautiful  hills 
and  valleys,  drank  from  the  cool 
springs  and  looked  through  the  or- 
chards. Apple  Pie  ridge,  which  is 
partly  in  Virginia  and  extends  across 
the  state  line,  is  famous  for  its  ap- 
ples. Some  of  the  best  and  most 
profitable  orchards  in  the  country  are 
on  it.  And  the  peach  orchards  of  the 
higher  slopes  and  table  lands  are  re- 
markably free  from  frost  damage  and 
the  fruit  of  fine  quality. 

The  Green  Ridge  country  in  western 
Maryland  is  a new  section  that  is  be- 
ing developed.  Last  year  it  was  all  in 
a wild  and  unimproved  condition,  ex- 
cept the  few  farms  and  patches  that 
had  been  cleared  by  the  first  settlers. 
Now  it  is  assuming  an  up-to-date  ap- 
pearance. Good  roads  have  been  laid 
out  by  the  best  civil  engineers  and  are 
being  made  in  the  most  substantial 
manner.  There  are  some  young  or- 


has  consisted  of  a year’s  subscription 
to  The  Fruit-Grower,  and  one  other 
farm  paper,  together  with  a pearl  han- 
dled, gold  pointed  pen,  a fountain  pen 
and  some  other  articles  as  a premium. 
For  this  he  collected  a dollar,  gave  a 
receipt  and  proceeded  to  forget  about 
making  any  returns.  On  this  account 
a great  many  people  in  the  territory 
which  has  been  covered  by  this  man 
Day  have  given  up  their  money  and 
are  getting  nothing  for  it. 

Through  the  columns  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  get 
in  touch  with  those  who  have  been 
“buncoed”  by  this  party.  On  this  ac- 
count we  want  to  ask  every  one  of  our 
friends  and  subscribers  in  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana,  and  any  other  place 
where  this  man  has  been  working,  to 
tell  their  friends  who  may  have  paid 
this  man  money  on  subscription  to 
The  Fruit-Grower,  and  who  are  not 
receiving  the  paper,  to  write  to  us  and 
send  us  the  receipt  given  to  them  by 
Day.  This  will  enable  us  to  get  their 
names  entered  on  our  subscription 
list. 

Day  is  not  in  the  employ  of  The 
Fruit-Grower,  and  is  not  authorized  to 
solicit  subscriptions,  and  on  this  ac- 
count money  for  subscrition  to  The 
Fruit-Grower  should  not  be  paid  to 
him, 
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STARK  TREES 


Stark  Varieties 


“Wherefore  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.” 

To  hundreds  of  responsible  planters  throughout  the  entire  country 
we  have  sent  thousands  of  trees  of  Stark  Delicious,  Stark  King  David 
and  many  other  rare  fruits  for  trial. 

The  work  of  testing  newer  varieties  requires  a great  deal  of  time 
and  attention  to  innumerable  details,  for  new  fruits  must  be  thorough- 
ly tried  and  proven  worthy  in  many  different  sections  of  the  country 
before  they  are  given  a place.  Both  Delicious  and  King  David  have 
been  tried  from  New  York  to  California,  from  Michigan  to  the  Gulf, 
and  without  exception  they  have  been  highly  recommended.  This  is  a 
splendid  record  when  you  consider  the  effect  and  changes  which  differ- 
ent climatic  conditions  and  altitudes  have  on  a variety,  as  well  as  the 
difference  in  personal  tastes. 

If  you  have  other  Stark  trees,  sent  you  complimentary  for  trial,  be 
they  apple,  peach,  cherry  or  what-not,  please  report  on  them.  It  may 
be  your  report  on  a certain  variety  that  will  influence  your  neighbor 
or  friend  or  some  tree  planter  far  removed  from  you,  to  plant  or  not 
to  plant  it.  By  making  these  reports  you  not  only  help,  to  a very  great 
degree,  tree  planters  throughout  the  country,  but  you  also  add  much  to 
the  great  cause  of  horticulture.  Makes  your  report  as  full  and  as  com- 
plete as  possible. 

To  Stark  Orchardists  Everywhere: 

For  information  for  our  Publicity  Department  we  desire  your  experi- 
ence with  the  Stark  Delicious,  the  Stark  King  David — ail  the  leading  and 
popular  Stark  varieties  up  to  date.  Give  us  your  record,  your  orchard  yields, 
the  market  prices.  We  will  also  appreciate  photograph  of  your  bearing 
orchard.  Kindly  give  us  this  information  and  we  will  add  your  name  to  our 
volunteer  experimental  list  for  rare  sorts  for  trial. 

Our  desire  is  to  secure  reports  on  new  and  old  varieties  and  specimens 
of  the  new  fruits  from  every  fruit  region  in  every  state  and  territory. 

EXPRESS,  our  expense.  Sender  please  write  his  name  on  each  pack- 
age, etc. 

To  all  sending  report  we  will  mail  free  a copy  of  the  “Stark  Orchard 
Planting1  Book,”  also  a copy  of  the  Spray  Book  which  will  be  ready  shortly. 

VOLUNTEER  EXPERIMENTAL  DEPARTMENT 

Stark  B ro’ s Nurseries  & Orchards  Co0 

L O UISIA  NA , MISSO  UR  I 


STARK  CONDENSED  YEAR  BOOK — Latest  edition  now  ready.  Have 
you  sent  for  it?  It  will  be  forwarded  free  of  charge,  44  pages  of  boiled  down 
information,  wonderful  color  illustrations  of  the  fruits.  Send  post  card  for 
it  now. 


Stories  That  Are  Wanted 


A city  man,  turned  farmer,  says  that  up  to  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber he  had  canned  over  1,600  quarts  of  tomatoes  from  1,444  plants,  and 
that  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight.  He  says  he  is  meeting  with  success  in 
the  operation  of  his  home  canning  plant  and  meeting  with  financial 
success  as  well.  He  will  tell  the  story  of  his  experience  in  one  of  the 
early  issues  of  The  Fruit-Grower. 

You  have  doubtless  turned  a trick  that  has  resulted  in  developing 
a profitable  line  in  your  own  affairs.  The  story  of  your  experience 
will  be  of  intense  interest  to  others.  The  Editors  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
are  desirous  of  considering  your  story  for  one  of  the  future  issues, 
and  will  pay  liberally  for  accepted  articles. 

SELLING  Perhaps  you  have  developed  a new  idea  in  selling  fruit  di- 
FRUIT  rect  to  the  consumer;  or  perhaps  you  have  discovered  new 
markets;  better  methods  of  handling  fruit  for  market; 
working  up  by-products;  ideas  that  have  made  money  for  you.  Tell 
us  about  it. 

CONTROLLING  Stories  are  wanted  about  successful  campaigns  in 
THE  BUGS  spraying;  new  methods  of  spraying;  troublesome  in- 

sects; destructive  fungi,  and  accounts  of  scientific 
investigations  in  preventing  losses  from  fungous  diseases  and  insect 
pests. 

BEATING  Readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  would  be  interested  in 
JACK  FROST  knowing  some  of  the  details  of  your  success  in  pre- 
TO  IT  venting  damage  to  your  orchard  and  garden  by  frost. 

Reports  of  orchard  heating  on  a large  scale  and  the 
principles  of  frost  prevention  based  on  scientific  investigations.  The 
November  issue  will  be  devoted  to  this  subject,  and  your  article  should 
reach  us  not  later  than  October  15. 

POULTRY  Raising  chickens  and  fruit  is  carried  on  with  great  suc- 
cess by  many  persons.  Chickens’ have  served  to  furnish 
the  living  while  the  orchard  comes  into  bearing.  Your  story  and  your 
ideas  along  this  line  will  be  helpful  to  others 

PHOTOGRAPHS  All  articles,  wherever  possible,  should  be  accom- 
panied by  good,  clear,  sharp,  brilliant  photographs, 
suitable  for  making  into  halftone  engravings.  Photographs  of  horti- 
cultural interest  will  be  gladly  considered,  whether  or  not  accompanied 
by  an  article. 

THE  EDITORS 
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ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 
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Farm  and  Garden  Club  Coupon 
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The  Fruit  tfW  Garden  Club 


A $422  Value  for  $222 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER — You  all  know  The  Fruit-Grower.  It  is  admitted 
the  best  magazine  published  in  its  field.  For  the  year  1912,  it  is  going  to  be 
better,  and  of  more  value  to  its  readers  than  ever  before.  Each  of  the  next 
eight  numbers  will  feature  special  topics  of  interest  to  everyone  who  grows  fruit. 

Subscription  price,  $1.00  a year. 

THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE — This  is  the  greatest  publication  in  existence 
on  gardening.  It  concerns  itself  with  the  “home  outdoors,  the  little  garden,  the 
flower  beds,  with  all  that  makes  for  beautifying  home  surroundings.  It  is  hand- 
somely printed  and  beautifully  illustrated,  and  contains  timely  matter  on  all 
subjects  pertaining  to  gardening.  Subscription,  $1.50  a year. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWERS  GUIDE-BOOK — This  is  a practical,  up-to-the- 

Renew  Your  Subscription  Now  and  Take  Advantage  of  This  Great  Club  Offer 

This  special  “Fruit  and  Garden  Club”  offer  will  hold  good  for  a short  time  only,  so  send  in  your  order  at  once  Send  remittance  of  $2_00,  either 
currency  or  money  order  and  the  two  books  will  be  mailed  immediately,  and  you  will  receive  The  Fruit-Grower  and  the  Garden  Magazine  for  a year 
- — a $4.50  value — for  only  $2.00.  It  is  a condition  of  this  offer  that  you  send  the  names  of  three  or  more  friends  interested  in  fruit  or  gardening. 
Fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  send  today.  Do  it  NOW.  Address 


This  is  the  greatest  bargain  in  a clubbing  offer  ever  placed 
before  you.  It  is  open  to  every  reader  of  this  advertise- 
ment, and  we  ask  Fruit-Grower  readers  to  mention  this 
offer  to  friends.  If  your  subscription  has  expired,  take 
advantage  of  this  offer  and  renew  for  another  year.  Even 
if  your  subscription  is  paid  in  advance,  it  will  be  worth 
your  while  to  send  $2.00  now  and  secure  this  great  bargain. 

minute  book  on  fruit  raising,  for  the  commercial  orchardist,  the  home  gardener, 
or  the  student.  It  is  handsomely  illustrated,  printed  on  high-grade  paper,  sub- 
stantially bound  in  cloth,  and  contains  almost  300  pages.  It  is  the  most  up-to- 
date,  handv  reference  book  on  fruit  growing  ever  printed.  Contains  boiled-down 
essence  on  the  subject  of  fruit  culture.  Thousands  of  copies  of  this  book  have 
been  sold  at  the  regular  price,  $1.00. 

GARDEN  PROFITS — This  book  contains  nearly  250  pages,  illustrated  and 
attractively  bound  in  cloth.  It  tells  you  how  to  be  successful  in  scientific  and 
intensive  garden  culture.  It  tells  how  one  man  made  a profit  of  1,200  per  cent 
from  his  garden.  It  represents  the  experience  of  the  most  successful  and  up- 
to-date  gardeners  in  the  country.  Regular  price,  $1.00. 
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For  many  years  The  Fruit-Grower  has  been  receiving  requests  from  its  readers  for  literature  on 
the  subject  of  gardening,  for  practically  everyone  interested  in  fruit  growing  is  also  interested  in 
gardening.  In  order  to  give  both  old  and  new  subscribers  an  opportunity  to  secure  the  best  there 
— the  "last  word”  in  both  fruit  growing  and  gardening,  we  have  made  arrangements  with 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company  of  New  York,  to  make  the  following  remarkable  proposition: 

We  will  send  both  books  prepaid  and 
enter  you  for  a year’s  subscription  to 
each  paper  on  receipt  or  a remittance  of 
$2.00— less  than  one-half  price,  pro- 
vided you  send  the  names  of  threefriends 
interested  in  fruit  growing  or  gardening. 

This  Offer  Holds  Good  in  the  United  States  Only 


Regular  Price 

The  Fruit-Grower,  (One  Year)  . . 

. $1.00 

The  Fruit-Growers  Guide-Book  (bouSS) 

. 1.00 

The  Garden  Magazine  (One  Year)  . 

. 1.50 

Garden  Profits  (Cloth  Bound)  . . . 

. 1.00 

$4.50 
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GOING  FAST  AT 

MORRISANIA 


Lately  tracts  have  been  selling  well  at  Morrisania,  and  only  about  ten  ten-acre 
tracts  remain.  We  desire  that  Fruit-Grower  readers  shall  contract  for  them  this 
fall,  so  they  can  be  planted  to  trees  next  spring.  When  they  are  taken,  no  more 
land  at  Morrisania  is  available. 

I shall  be  at  Morrisania  during  the  month  of  October,  and  shall  be  pleased  to 
show  the  land  to  those  who  are  interested.  Our  apple  harvest  is  now  in  full 
blast,  and  those  who  want  to  see  Morrisania  before  the  fruit  is  all  off  the  trees 
should  come  at  once. 

Everything  has  done  well  at  Morrisania  again  this  year.  Fruit  crops  of  all 
kinds  have  been  good,  and  the  settlers  who  are  growing  potatoes  in  their  young 
orchards  are  harvesting  profitable  crdps.  Messrs.  Erickson  and  Seely  of  Iowa  say 
their  potato  crop,  grown  on  twenty  acres  of  orchard  land,  will  pay  the  entire  cost 
of  the  land  this  season.  And  just  here  I may  say  that  one  who  has  never  eaten 
potatoes  grown  in  this  section  of  Colorado  have  never  eaten  what  are  said  to  be 
the  highest  quality  potatoes  grown  in  America. 

gST|g  MORRISANIA 

I should  hesitate  to  advise  anyone  who  is  doing  well  and  is  happy  in  his  pres- 
ent location  to  make  a change.  But  to  those  who  want  a location  where  fruit  crops 
are  sure,  or  who  find  it  advisable  to  seek  the  health-giving  climate  of  Colorado,  I 
would  say:  Come  and  see  Morrisania  before  this  land  is  all  sold.  It  will  not 

last  long,  for  everyone  who  sees  Morrisania  falls  in  love  with  the  place. 

The  summer  excursion  rates  to  Colorado  are  now  past,  but  homeseekers’  tick- 
ets are  on  sale  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  every  month.  Come  out  THIS 
MONTH  to  see  Morrisania,  if  you  want  a part  of  one  of  the  very  finest  fruit 
tracts  in  America. 


JAMES  M.  IRVINE 

EDITOR  THE  FRUIT-GROWER 

GRAND  VALLEY,  COLO,  or  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


OOD  FRUIT 

SELLS  ITSELF 

Good  Fruit  Sells  Itself. 

For  years  I have  watched  the  fruit 
markets  north  and  south  to  see  in 
what  condition  the  fruits  come  to 
market.  Every  grower  is  expecting 
the  highest  price  paid  in  the  market, 
and  if  he  does  not  get  it  he  puts  all 
the  blame  on  the  commission  man. 
He  does  not  stop  to  think  in  what 
condition  he  put  his  fruit,  and  per- 
haps did  not  sort  out  inferior  grade. 

Some  years  ago  I was  employed  to 
sell  fruit  in  a city  in  northern  Indiana. 
When  I started  with  the  load  my  em- 
ployer said,  “don’t  tell  that’s  my  fruit 
or  you  can’t  sell  it.”  So  you  see  what 
a reputation  he  had.  Some  would  not 
even  buy  a bunch  of  onions  from  him. 
It  was  because  he  filled  his  package 
with  inferior  fruit.  I have  seen  bar- 
rels and  barrels  of  apples  come  from 
the  north  and  branded  “choice,”  and 
when  opened  the  top  and  bottom  lay- 
ers were  very  choice  fruit,  and  in  the 
center  of  the  barrel  there  was  small 
and  very  inferior  apples,  hardly  fit  for 
cider. 

A few  years  ago  I was  north  in  a 
city;  a fruit  dealer  opened  a crate  of 
peaches.  I watched  him.  He  said, 
“Georgia  peaches,  Georgia  peaches.” 

I told  him  that  I was  from  Georgia, 
and  had  all  the  peaches  I wanted.  He 
turned  to  me,  saying,  “Say,  Mister,  if 
you  fellows  in  Georgia  do  not  know 
better  how  to  pack  peaches,  you  had 
better  quit,”  showing  me  how  the 
good  fruit  was  on  the  top  of  the  crate 
and  the  lower  basket  filled  with  very 
inferior,  good-for-nothing  fruit.  Now 
if  this  dealer  had  found  good  fruit  all 
through  the  crate  he  would  have  not 
said  to  me  what  he  did.  How  much 
better  it  would  have  been  if  he  said, 
“You  fellows  down  there  certainly 
know  how  to  pack  fruit.” 

Now,  Mr.  Fruit  Grower,  whatever 
kind  of  fruit  you  grow,  grow  the  very 
best,  just  a litttle  better  than  the 
other  fellow,  and  then  just  try  to  pack 
the  very  best  and  use  the  best  pack- 
age, and  by  all  means  put  your  name 
on  each  package  and  mark  the  grade 
plainly.  You  will  find  it  will  pay  you 
big  for  your  extra  work.  Just  think 
what  you  would  do  if  you  had  to  buy 
the  fruit  yourself.  Would  you  want  to 
buy  and  pay  a good  price  for  that  in- 
ferior fruit? 

I have  grown  fruit,  peddled  it  out 
on  the  streets,  sold  to  the  retailers  in 
over-stocked  markets  when  they  said, 
“We  can’t  sell  no  apples;  we  are  full.” 

I said,  “Yes,  full  of  bad,  rotten  apples 
nobody  wants.  Look  at  my  fruit,  and 
throw  yours  out,  and  sell  mine.  The 
one  said,  “Brother,  I think  we  could 
sell  that  fruit,”  because  I had  nothing 
but  good  fruit,  and  in  shape  so  that 
it  would  sell  itself. 

I have  shipped  fruit  to  the  commis- 
sion man  with  the  same  result.  If  we 
want  a good  market  we  must  ship 
good  fruit  and  must  get  it  to  market 
in  the  best  shape.  Always  have  in 
mind  the  question,  “Would  I want  to 
buy  this  fruit?”  J.  B.  GARMAN. 
Georgia. 

Indiana’s  Early  Orchards. 

The  Indiana  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, behind  the  movement  for  the 
apple  show  in  Indianapolis,  opening 
November  6,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  substantial  institutions  in  the 
state,  it  having  for  seventy-five  years 
been  a highly  important  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  Hoosier  land.  Be- 
fore Johnny  Appleseed,  the  father  of 
Indiana  apple  orchards,  was  in  his 
grave  in  1847,  the  society  was  at  its 
work  of  developing  the  state’s  fruit  re- 
sources, and  the  coming  show  will 
really  be  a celebration  of  its  diamond 
jubilee  and  the  most  elaborate  exposi- 
tion it  has  ever  held.  In  promoting 
apple  culture,  the  society  has  as  the 
years  have  gone  by,  had  to  contend 
with  constantly  increasing  odds  in  the 
way  of  orchard  enemies,  which  have 
not  only  ravaged  the  orchards,  but  dis- 
couraged the  growers  until  they  learn- 
ed how  to  combat  these  evils. 


The  first  orchards  planted  in  the 
Middle  West  were  started  by  Johnny 
Appleseed,  or  John  Chapman,  who  ob- 
tained his  seed  from  the  cider  mills  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  and  scattered 
them  along  the  streams  and  through 
the  woods  of  the  Indiana  wilderness. 
From  his  day  to  this  it  has  been  evi- 
dent to  members  of  the  society  that 
Indiana  has  both  soil  and  climate  for 
fruit  culture,  and  what  is  needed  now 
is  to  revive  the  spirit  and  determina- 
tion of  the  pioneers  who  brought  the 
first  orchards  into  bearing.  This  re- 
vival is  expected  to  come  through  the 
apple  show. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher,  then  living  in 
Indianapolis,  in  1843  stated  there  were 
eighteen  nurseries  in  the  state,  selling 
apple  trees  at  10  cents  each  and  pear 
trees  at  20  cents,  and  doing  a good 
business,  “while  the  long  summers, 
brilliantly  clear  atmosphere,  great 
warmth  and  dryness  during  the  fall 
ripening  months,  give  our  fruit  great 
size,  color  and  flavor.”  When  the  so- 
ciety met  in  1844,  130  varieties  of 
Hoosier-grown  apples  were  exhibited. 

In  these  days  most  of  the  pests  now 
contended  with  had  not  appeared  in 
the  orchards.  The  San  Jose  scale  was 


still  in  Western  Asia.  The  codling 
moth,  while  known  in  Eastern  or- 
chards, had  not  caught  up  with  the 
westward  march  of  tfce  apple,  and  the 
virgin  soil  was  undepleted  of  its  stores 
of  plant  food.  The  pioneer  growers 
saw  little  and  knew  less  of  the  fungus 
diseases.  Apple  growing  was  appar- 
ently unhampered  by  the  effort  and 
scientific  thought  that  is  necessary 
now.  Perfect,  ripened  fruit  was  the 
reward,  which  the  pioneers  sought, 
not  dollars  and  cents,  as  is  the  case 
today. 

As  the  state  emerged  from  its  pio- 
neer conditions,  as  forests  were  clear- 
ed, railroads  and  highways  were  built, 
and  as  settlements  became  thicker,  the 
codling  moth  and  the  curculio  came 
over  the  routes  followed  by  the  inflow- 
ing population,  without  doubt  coming 
in  the  fruit  and  trees  brought  by  the 
settlers.  As  the  distance  between  the 
orchards  became  less,  the  enemies  of 
fruit  and  tree  multiplied  and  found  it 
possible  to  travel  by  easy  stages  from 
one  part  of  the  state  to  another,  leav- 
ing infested  and  diseased  orchards  in 
their  trail. 

In  recent  years  the  apple  grower 
has  found  ways  and  means  of  fighting 


the  enemies  of  fruit  and  the  past  sum- 
mer has  seen  unremitting  warfare 
waged  in  about  every  county.  Spray- 
ing, careful  observations  and  study 
have  all  gone  far  to  give  the  growers 
the  upper  hand  against  the  pests. 
While  there  is  more  work  and  thought 
involved  in  apple  cultivation  today 
than  fifty  years  ago,  growers  who  are 
mastering  the  calling  of  horticulture 
are  winning  a wealth  of  satisfaction 
from  perfected  crops,  and  this  satis- 
faction will  be  strongly  in  evidence  in 
the  glowing  arrays  of  apples  which 
will  be  spread  before  the  public  at  the 
coming  show.  C.  G.  WOODBURY. 

Indiana. 

The  people  of  Australia  like  Ameri- 
can apples,  and  an  order  was  just 
placed  with  fruit  firm  in  Wenatchee, 
Wash.,  for  about  30,000  boxes,  or  fifty- 
eight  carloads,  to  go  to  Australia.  The 
first  of  this  shipment  to  the  antipodes 
consisted  of  Jonathan,  and  will  reach 
the  market  at  the  close  of  the  apple 
season  in  that  country.  During  the 
past  several  years  Wenatchee  growers 
have  shipped  fruit  to  Australian  ports 
and  have  found  them  to  be  ready  mar- 
kets. 
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In  the  August  notes  there  is  an  error  | 
in  describing  varieties.  The  Heritage 
and  Wooster  were  transposed  and  a 
description  of  the  one  given  to  the 
other.  It  is  the  Wooster  that  resem- 
bles the  Clyde,  not  the  Heritage. 

I agree  with  Winn  Combs  when  he 
says  in  September  Fruit-Grower:  “Lay- 
ering the  first  runners  and  forming  the 
row  early  gets  some  strong  early 
plants,  but  entails  too  much  labor  with 
the  hoe.”  I long  ago  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  all  runners  were  kept 
off  till  the  first  of  August,  the  labor 
cost  would  be  greatly  reduced  and 
there  would  still  be  ample  time  for 
enough  runners  to  set  and  make 
growth  enough  to  enable  them  to  bear 
a full  crop  next  year.  I have  noticed 
that  runners  rooting  as  late  as  October 
will  bear  freely.  In  fact,  I have  even 
been  led  to  suspect  that  early  set  run- 
ners were  not  as  prolific  as  late  ones. 
The  early  ones  seem  weakened  in  bud 
strength  by  attaining  their  maturity 
of  growth  so  long  before  the  dormant 
season. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  yields  I 
ever  saw  of  Michel’s  Early  was  from 
plants  that  set  so  late  in  the  fall  that 
little  was  expected  of  them.  The  land 
was  a heavy  bottom  soil  that  had  been 
covered  with  a thick  c'oat  of  strong 


season  of  greatest  weed  growth 
had  past.  In  such  case  it  would  be 
the  part  of  caution  to  set  plants  closer 
together  in  the  row,  as  close  as  would 
permit  the  narrowest  form  of  culti- 
vator to  pass  through. 

I fancy  there  are  very  few  growers 
who  go  to  the  trouble  to  set  every 
runner  so  that  it  will  not  be  nearer 
than  six  inches  to  another,  and  yet 
this  is  surely  easier  than  to  practice 
the  Kevitt  or  hill  system,  which  in- 
volves the  digging  up  and  resetting  of 
every  plant  in  new  beds.  Setting  run- 
ners, or  spacing  them,  as  it  is  called, 
is  quickly  done  in  comparison  with 
digging  up  and  planting,  for  it  calls  for 
nothing  more  than  placing  some  soil 
or  a clod  on  the  funner  cord  to  hold 
it  in  place  against  the  wind.  Still  I 
find  even  that  slow  work,  and  one 
that  men  do  not  relish  for  its  back- 
breaking character. 

The  drouth  was  so  severe  on  the  old 
beds  that  after  beginning  to  clean 
them  out  it  became  apparent  that  most 
of  the  plants  were  dead,  and  conse- 
quently they  were  plowed  up.  I re- 
gretted this  for  I had  not  set  many  in 
the  spring,  relying  on  the  old  ones. 
There  were  also  several  varieties  on 
trial  that  I wished  to  test  for  another 
season,  and  these  were  lost.  Luckily 


“How  to  Grow  and  Market  Fruit 


This  is  the  name  of  a 
new  book  issued  by 
Harrison’s  Nurseries. 
The  front  cover  is  illus- 
trated here.  It  contains 
a hundred  pages,  and  not  only  tells 
' how,  but  snows  how,  with  a great  many 
J photographs  of  orcharding  processes. 
We  handle  two  hundred  thousand  bear- 
ing trees,  and  sell  their  products.  The 
methods  pursued  by  a hundred  or  more 


successful  orchardists  are 
also  closely  noted.  This 
ought  to  teach  how  to  grow  and 
market  fruit,  and  the  lessons 
we’ve  learned  have  been  set  down 
in  this  book.  Beginners  in  fruit- 
growing will  succeed  if  they  follow 
what  is  told  here.  Old  growers  may 
get  some  new  ideas.  For  this  book 
we  charge  50  cents,  and  rebate  that 
amount  on  the  first  $5  order. 


Why  Harrison  Trees  Are  Superior 

Not  long  ago,  Mr.  John  I.  Gray,  of  -*  **■“  ’ 


Stormstown, ’’Pennsylvania,  told  us  that 
we  were  able  to  get  more  growth  into 
young  trees  than  any  one  else  he  knew  of: 
that  the  one-year  trees  we  sent  him  were 
seven  feet  high,  as  thick  as  his  thumb, 
with  roots  he  could  not  crowd  into  a 
half-bushel  measure.  He  added  that 
growers  in  his  vicinity  regarded  Harri- 
son’s as  the  standard  nurseries.  It  ia 
just  this  seven-feet-high,  thick-as- 
your-thumb,  one-year  quality  that 
has  made  our  trees  the  standard  of 
this  country.  The  book  tells  how 
to  KEEP  trees  growing  and  yield- 


ing at  the  same  pace  till  they  are  fifty 
years  old.  The  readers  of  this  magazine 
are  thoroughly  convinced  that  fruit-grow- 
ing pays.  No  examples  are  needed  to 
prove  that.  How  to  do  it  quickly,  and 
how  to  do  it  with  least  expense,  are 
questions  that  this  book  answers.  Get 
it  and  read  it.  Send  right  now,  and 
when  you  write  tell  us  how  much  fruit 
you  grow,  and  of  the  outlook  for  more 
planting  in  your  community.  Re- 
member,“How  to  Grow  and  Market 
Fruit”  is  only  50c.  a copy,  and  that 
you  get  a rebate  of  that  amount 
on  your  first  order  for  $5  or  more. 


We  also  issue  a booklet  describing  kinds  of  fruits  which  thrive  in 
Virginia,  the  Carol  inas.  Georgia  and  adjacent  states.  Southern 
conditions  are  markedly  different  from  those  of  the  North. 

This  book  ^especially  helpful.  Copy  free  on  application. 

, HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Atlantic  Ave.,  Berlin,  Md. 

Bm  Ten  Valuable  Farms  for  Sale 

Write  for  Particulars 


B Plant  Peonies  Now 

For  Peonies,  or  more  Peonies,  next  May  and  June — the  time  to 
order  is  NOW. 

We  grow  Peonies  here  in  the  Middle  West  and  our  nurseries  are 
the  hub  for  Peony  shipments  to  all  points  of  the  compass. 

Our  Peony  roots  are  full  of  real  life  and  vigorous  promise.  If  you 
set  them  out  in  early  fall— you  will  be  visited  by  a wonderful  wealth 
of  blossoming  plants  next  year;  the  kind  that  create  delight  in  all. 

No  matter  where  you  are.  we  are  near  to  all  who  want  the  best. 
Ideal  climate  and  rich  soil  make  for  superior  vitality  in  Peonies,  and 
all  other  plants,  and  trees  and  shrubs  grown  at  our  nurseries.  We  will 
he  at  your  service  the  moment  your  request  for  further  information 
arrives. 

For  those  who  do  not  want  to  take  time  to  select,  we  have  made 
up  two  collections  of  12  each,  carefully  selected  to  give  you  Peonies 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest,  in  color  from  white  to  deep  red.  all  different  except  Festiva  Maxima 
is  in  each.  Collection  A,  $3.00;  B,  $5.00.  These  are  exceptionally  good  values  and  selected  to  please. 

Wild  Brothers  Nursery  Co.,  Box  501,  Sarcoxie,  Mo. 


Pat  ’d  June  2,  1 903. 


■"THE  only 
* primer 
made  that  cuU 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


stable  manure.  With  an  early  start 
the  parent  plants  would  have  all  run  to 
vine  and  covered  the  ground  with  bar- 
ren runners.  We  must,  however,  take 
into  consideration  our  natural  disin- 
clination to  cut  off  fine  looking  run- 
ners till  so  late.  It  is  much  the  same 
as  thinning  choice  apples  or  peaches. 
I have  never  done  much  better  than 
the  compromise  of  allowing  just  two 
runners  from  each  plant.  These  are 
trained  right  and  left  in  line  of  the 
old  plants,  so  as  to  make  a continu- 
ous single  hedge  row. 

Advantage  of  Hills. 

By  this  method  the  cultivator  can 
still  run  as  closely  as  ever,  leaving  a 
strip  only  a few  inches  wide,  while  the 
hoe  can  he  used  freely  used  to  strike 
crossways  between  the  plants.  There 
is,  of  course,  the  eventuality  that 
drouth  may  set  in  about  the  time  you 
are  ready  for  more  runners,  and  not 
allow  them  to  take  root  till  too  late  in 
the  fall.  Such  drouths  are  not  infre- 
quent. The  single  hedge  row  method 
insures  against  such  a contingency, 
but  if  my  fields  were  square  enough 
to  justify  cultivation  both  ways,  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  save  labor  by 
maintaining  the  hill  system  until  the 


FENDALL 


I had  taken  plants  from  nearly  all  the 
most  promising,  hut  the  aggregate  for 
next  year  is  rather  small.  The  new 
planting  is  in  fair  shape,  no  excess  of 
plants  anywhere,  hut  with  some  short 
vacant  stretches.  We  had  the  same 
experience  as  Mr.  Combs  mentions,  a 
tremendous  growth  of  grass,  following 
prolonged  rains.  To  cut  this  out  was 
imperative,  but  was  impossible  with- 
out serious  disturbance  of  the  plants. 
Consequently  many  good  runners  were 
cut  up  and  no  doubt  many  of  the  older 
plants  checked  in  growth.  The 
weather  continued  to  give  occasional 
rains  or  else  such  a cleaning  up  might 
have  ruined  the  field  altogether.  I 
have  seen  nearly  every  plant  die  after 
a very  grassy  row  was  cleaned  out, 
but  this  was  in  dry,  hot  weather.  I 
should  not  dare  attempt  it  under  such 
conditions.  Better  let  the  grass  alone 
than  lose  both  labor  and  plants. 

Intense  Heat  Hurt. 

Vacant  places  are  easily  filled  up  at 
this  season  by  taking  up  well-rooted 
runners  and  transplanting  them.  Take 
them  up  with  a square  of  dirt  and  they 
will  do  as  well  as  potted  plants.  New 
and  rare  varieties  can  be  increased  in 
this  way. 


LEADER 

Gasoline  Pressure  Machine 

Has  3 'A  Horse-Power,  4-Cycle  Engine  and  Hopper  Jacket  for  Cooling 
It  supplies  10  nozzles  at  a pressure  of  200  lbs.,  and  this  service  can 
increased  without  overtaxing  the  engine. 

A Complete  Spraying  Rig  fifties” 

wood,  grind  feed,  run  your  repair  shop,  shell  or 
clean  your  grain,  run  the  cream  separator  or  the 
churn,  and  is  safe,  simple  and  satisfactory.  Also 
2-Horse  Power  Rigs  with  Triplex  Pumps— Also  a full 
line  of  Barrel.  Knapsack,  and  Power  Potato 
Sprayers  with  Mechanical  Agitators,  etc. 

Catalogue  FREE. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  58  1 1th  Street,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


5 AVE  YOUR  BACK 

High  lifting  tires  and  wears 
you’out  Avoid  it  by  using  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagon 

Thousands  have  proved  it  the  easiest 
and  best  wagon  for  farm  work.  Low 
down,  broad  tires,  steel  wheels — the 
comolete  wagon.  Strength  for  all 
work,  no  breakdowns  and  no  repairs 


10,000  High1 
Lifts  Saved 

We  will  fit  your  old 

running  gears  with  

Electric  Steel  Wheels 

and  make  your  wagon  into  a low  down  handy  wagon. 
We  fit  any  axle.  A set  of  wheels  at  little  cost  gives  you 
awagon  good  as  new.  Write  for  catalog  and  particulars. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  57  .Quincy, III. 


Sla J"and" T^ight  APPLE  BARRELS  AND  BOXES 

Second-hand  Whiskey  and  Cider  Barrels  and  Kegs.  Place  your  orders  early.  Never  buy  cooperage 
until  you  get  our  prices.  “The  Largest  Western  Cooperage."  Hauber  Cooperage  Co.,  Kans.  City,  K», 


The  One  Spray  Pump  That  Maintains  100 
Lbs.  Pressure  and  Can  Be  Operated  Easily 

PORCELAIN-LINED,  NON-CORROSIVE  CYLINDER;  IN- 
DESTRUCTIBLE BELL- METAL  REVERSIBLE  BALL- 
VALVES;  NO  STUFFING  BOX  OR  OUTSIDE  PACKING. 

In  the  illustration  at  the  right,  note  the  powerful  spring  shown  at  A. 

As  you  pull  the  handle  you  compress  the  spring  only.  When  you  push 
it  back  the  spring  expands  and  helps  you  force  the  liquid  into  the  air- 
chamber — lessening  labor  by  a third.  By  pulling  cut  two  cotter  pins,  B, 
and  releasing  four  nuts,  C,  you  can  pull  out  the  plunger.  By  releasing 
set  screw,  D,  you  can  open  valve-chamber  and  take  out  both  valves, 
seats  and  all. 

Write  for  new  catalog  of  the  most  economical  and  efficient 
line  of  high-pressure  hand  and  power  sprayers  made. 

Many  great  improvements  over  alt  former  models. 

THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  COMPANY 

731  ST.  CLAIR  AVENUE,  N.  W.  CLEVELAND.  OHIO  MAGIC  SPRAY~PUMP  No.  9 

Western  Factory,  San  Jose,  California  Read  description  at  left. 
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The  drouth  this  year  would  not  have 
been  half  as  damaging,  if  it  had  not 
beeii  accompanied  by  such  intense 
heat.  It  was  the  heat  that  worked  the 
greatest  destruction.  I am  sorry  to 
record  almost  a total  loss  of  the  fall- 
bearing kinds.  Out  of  a large  number 
of  plants  only  a few  remain  that  were 
set  early  in  a new  field.  Even  these 
latter  have  done  poorly,  showing  no 
vigor  of  growth. 

It  seems  plain  that  these  varieties 
should  have  special  attention  and,  if 
successful,  they  would  quickly  repay 
it.  If  my  plants  had  not  been  allowed 
to  bear  and  had  been  cultivated,  they 
would  not  have  died.  Certain  growers 
report  great  success  with  the  ever- 
bearers,  but  I do  not  believe  that  much 
can  be  expected  of  them  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  of  commercial  culture. 
They  must  become  the  object  of  the 
care  of  the  specialist  who  can  study 
their  eccentricities  and  supply  any 
sudden  needs  that  may  develop. 

One  of  the  most  successful  berries 
of  this  year’s  crop  was  the  Mellie.  This 
variety  has  always  done  well  here,  and 
this  year  was  remarkably  fine.  It  is  a 
second  early  and  has  all  the  qualities 
demanded  of  a commercial  berry.  It 
is  exceedingly  productive,  and  its  ber- 
ries do  not  run  small  after  the  first 
pickings,  but  maintain  a good  size. 
They  are  medium  to  large,  but  run 
very  uniformly  in  size  as  well  as  in 
shape.  They  have  a beautiful  color, 
a shade  of  light  red,  but  with  a bril- 
liant gloss  that  is  very  showy.  They 
have  an  excellent  flavor,  not  too  much 


MELLIE 

tartness,  and  are  firm  enough  to  ship 
anywhere.  They  run  far  ahead  of  the 
Haverland  and  Dunlap  here. 

Mellie  and  Dunlap. 

The  Mellie  is  a pistillate,  but  is  eas- 
ily pollenized.  There  were  no  varie- 
ties near  it  that  were  as  early.  In 
height  of  plant  it  is  above  medium  and 
in  growth,  healthy  and  strong.  At 
tho  Ohio  station  it  was  second  in  pro- 
ductiveness, falling  only  a trifle  below 
the  Highland.  If  adaptable  to  a wide 
range,  it  should  make  a great  running 
mate  for  the  Dunlap,  but  it  excels  it 
here,  in  several  respects.  It  is  equal 
to  the  Bederwood  in  earliness  and 
productiveness  and  superior  in  color 
and  firmness,  but  these  two  also 
should  make  good  mates  as  the  Beder- 
wood is  staminate. 

The  Orem  and  Goree,  two  new  sorts, 
fell  far  short  of  a grade  that  entitled 
them  to  further  notice.  The  extra 
early  Fairfield  bore  a good  crop,  but 
the  berries  were  a disappointment.  It 
has  never  been  very  successful  here, 
but  makes  good  in  some  sections.  The 
Abington  did  fairly  well,  and  I can 
understand  how  it  may  win  praise  in 
some  quarters,  but  it  fails  to  rank  in 
the  best  company  here.  The  Batten- 
berg  did  not  distinguish  itself  in  any 
way.  The  Nick  Ohmer,  fruited  here 
for  the  first  time,  yielded  a good  crop 
of  fancy  berries,  very  smooth  and 
showy.  I could  do  well  with  this  berry 
here  and  should  not  hesitate  to  piant 
it  largely  for  a fancy  trade.  The  Mar- 
shall has  never  done  very  well  since 
the  land  was  given  a coat  of  ashes 
from  a lime  kiln.  Undoubtedly  the 
result  of  this  was  to  destroy  the  nat- 
ural acidity  of  the  soil  to  an  extent  in- 
jurious to  all  varieties,  though  it  is 
remarkable  how  their  characters  va- 
ried in  this  respect,  the  Marshall  being 
one  of  the  most  susceptible  and  the 
Bederwood  almost  entirely  immune. 


I The  William  Belt  did  so  well  in  1910 
that  I sot  more  of  it  and  was  expect- 
ing a lot  of  fancy  beries.  To  my  dis- 
appointment ils  reputation  for  inviting 
the  rust  proved  true  and  for  tho  first 
time  this  disease  showed  itself  to  an 
injurious  degree.  In  consequence  the 
Belt  was  nearly  a complete  failure,  al- 
though in  promise  of  leaf  and  blos- 
soms it  was  one  of  the  best.  Just  how 
far  Robidoux  is  effective  with  this 
sort,  I do  not  know,  but  I should  will- 
ingly incur  the  expense  of  its  applica- 
tion to  insure  such  a fine  berry  as  the 
Belt,  for  it  is  not  only  large,  highly 
colored  and  of  best  quality,  but  is  one 
of  the  most  productive  among  the  big 
ones. 

Contests  Needed 

All  things  considered,  I must  still 
record  that  the  Joe  is  the  best  fancy 
berry  ever  grown  on  this  place,  and  it 
maintains  that  reputation  from  year  to 
year  in  all  kinds  of  seasons.  There  is 
none  larger,  handsomer,  firmer  or 
more  prolific  and  in  quality  it  is  only 
a grade  below  the  Marshall.  I am  sor- 
ry not  to  read  more  reports  of  trials  of 
this  variety.  It  strikes  me  that  we 
should  have  state  contests  held  during 
the  various  seasons  of  both  small  and 
large  fruits.  A board  of  judges  could 
make  report  on  specimens  of  the 
strawberry  as  they  were  sent  in  from 
the  field  and  their  findings  should  be 
of  great  interest.  I should  like  noth- 
ing better  than  the  opportunity  to  send 
specimen  berries  to  be  graded  with 
others  sent  from  other  parts  of  the 
state.  In  that  way  the  qualities  and 
relative  merits  of  the  various  varieties 
according  to  their  season  could  be 
passed  upon  and  published.  Then 
there  are  the  grapes.  I am  most  de- 
sirous to  show  specimens  of  Camp- 
bell’s Early  against  the  varieties  that 
do  best  in  other  sections.  Such  an 
exhibition,  of  course,  would  be  in  al- 
most continuous  operation  throughout 
the  fruit  season.  I can’t  help  but  be- 
lieve it  would  be  stimulating  to  the 
cause  of  better  fruit  by  distributing 
knowledge  regarding  the  best  sorts  for 
the  state  and  the  districts  in  which 
they  flourish  best. 

Missouri.  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Fruit  Notes  for  October. 

This  very  unusual  season  has  de- 
veloped a peculiar  fruit  situation.  Un- 
less present  indications  are  very  de- 
ceptive there  will  be  a very  short  crop 
of  apples,  most  of  them  of  low  grade, 
and  a disconcerted  set  of  fruit  dealers. 

In  the  drouth  section,  which  was 
widespread,  there  will  be  very  few 
winter  apples.  Reports  from  New 
York,  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Iowa  and  several  other  states,  make  it 
clear  that  apples  will  be  very  scarce 
in  those  parts  of  the  country. 

The  peach  record  is  about  made  up 
for  this  season.  The  crop  appears  to 
have  been  very  spotted  in  the  peach 
districts,  full  in  a few  places,  little  or 
nothing  in  many  others.  As  a whole, 
the  peach  crop  for  1911  will  probably 
be  from  a fourth  to  a third  short  of 
an  average. 

Small  fruits,  especially  berries, 
have  been  a failure  over  such  a large 
district  that  the  total  yield  is  not 
more  than  half  the  normal  crop. 

Strawberries  suffered  the  worst  of 
all  small  fruits,  both  in  plant  and 
fruit.  A friend  in  Eastern  Kansas 
wrote  me  that  in  an  experience  of 
fifty  years  of  strawberry  growing  he 
never  saw  the  plants  totally  killed  by 
drouth  until  this  season.  Another 
correspondent  in  Oklahoma  says  his 
strawberry  vines  were  all  killed.  Re- 
ports from  various  places  in  the 
South  and  East  indicate  a shortage  of 
plants  for  fall  and  spring  setting. 

Cooler  weather,  with  frequent  rains, 
have  helped  out  the  plant  situation 
here  very  materially.  New  set  fields 
will  have  from  a half  to  two-thirds  of 
a full  set  of  plants.  Old  fields  died 
badly,  leaving  wide  spaces  bare. 

An  inspection  of  the  old  fields 
shows  that  the  Aroma,  usually  con- 
sidered rather  weak  as  a drouth  re- 
sister, held  on  better  than  most  other 
varieties  during  the  trying  weather 
of  the  present  season. 

Missouri.  WINN  COOMBS. 
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.PUTS  INTO  YOUR  HOME  THIS 

NEW 
CREATION 


With  Atlas  of  the 
World,  Embracing 
the  Complete  Circle 
of  Knowledge  for 
Easy  Reference. 


1911ATLAS 


128  Large  Colored  Maps  (10^x13  j£).  48 
Pages  New  U,  S.  Census.  Illustrated 
Description  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
All  Richly  Bound  in  Red  Cloth. 


To  readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  who  take  advantage  of  this 
remarkable  offer  with 

Webster's  New  International 

NEW  FROM  COVER  TO  COVER. 

400, 000  W ords  and  Phrases.  6, 000  Illustrations.  3,000  Pages. 
Gazetteer  of  the  World.  Biographical  Dictionary. 

In  Rich  Full  Red  Leather  Binding  (with  Free  Atlas) 

DELIVERED  FOR  $1.00 

(Charges  prepaid)  and  easy  payments  thereafter  of  only  a few  cents  a week. 


WHAT  EMINENT  AUTHORITIES  SAY. 


United  States  Court  of  Claims : “We  con- 
sider the  work  a distinct  advance  over  other 
dictionaries  which  have  come  under  our 
observation  " 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  President  Colum- 
bia University;  "Marks  new  advances  even 
upon  its  excellent  predecessor.” 


Dr.  C.  H.  Parkhurst,  New  York  City:  “It 
is  a marvel  of  completeness  and  an  indis- 
pensable feature  of  the  library  of  every  man 
who  either  reads  or  writes.” 

New  York  Sun:  Not  a word  or  a definition 
in  which  some  change  for  improvement  has 
not  been  made.” 


To  those 

who  respond 
at  once 


The  Publishers  I 
"of  Genuine  Webster  Dic- 
tionaries for  over  68  Years. 


WE  WILL  SEND  FREE 

r a copy  of  “Dictionary  Wrin- 
kles,” containing  an  amusing  'Test 
in  Pronunciation”  (with  key)  entitled 
lt  ‘ The  Americanization  of  Carver.’*  and  also  a 
Red  Facsimile  Booklet"  of  interesting  questions 
with  References  to  the  answers,  with  particulars 
of  our  Dictionary  offer  with  Free  Atlas  to  readers  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  Mall  this  Coupon  at  once  to 

G.  & C.  MERRIAM  CO.f  Springfield,  Mass. 


Name  ■ 

Address 


THE  TOOL  that  SAVES  a TOOL 


Why  buy  two  tools  when  one  will  do  two  kinds 
of  work  and  do  it  better  and  easier  ? Clark’s 
original  “Cutaway”  Harrow  can  be  used  as  a field 
harrow  and  its  extension  head  frame  converts  it 
into  an  orchard  harrow.  Drawn  by  two  medium 
horses  and  will  cut  28  to  30  acres  or  double  cut 
15  acres  in  a day.  The  genuine  “Cutaway”  disk 
slices,  stirs,  lifts,  twists  and  aerates  the  soil. 
Working  the  soil  this  way  lets  in  the  air,  sunshine 
and  new  life  and  kills  foul  vegetation.  Thorough 
cultivation  makes  large  crops.  Successful  farm- 
ers, orchardists,  gardeners  and  planters  lnn<y 
know  that  intensive  cultivation  is  profit-  nT  '° 
able  when  done  properly.  _ t 

Clark’s  “Cutaway”  tools 
are  used  and  endorsed  by  satisfied  users  through- 
out this  entire  country.  Also  in  several  foreign 
countries.  Why  ? Because  they  decrease 
labor  and  increase  crops. 

Our  disks  are 
made  of  cutlery  steel 
shaped  and  sharpen- 


What  Prof. 
Bailey  Says 

“The  Doable  Ac- 
tioo  ‘Cutaway* 
Harrow  has  been 
satisfactory.  I use 
it  almost  continu- 
ously on  our  hard 
clay  land  with  good 
results.” 


ed  in  our  own  shops 
and  are  the  only 
enuine  “Cutaway** 


genui 

disks. 


Saves 

Time 

Labor 

Crops 

Money 


Send  today 
for  this 
Free  Book 


Beware  of  imitations 
and  infringements.  We 
make  A tool  for  every 
crop.  If  your  dealer 
camt  supply  the  genu- 
ine44 Cutaway,”  write  us 
your  needs. Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Prompt 
shipments.  Send  a pos- 
tal today  for  our  new 
catalogue  “Intensive 
Cultivation.”  It's  Free. 


Original  “Cutaway” 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  968  MAIN  STREET,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


Hi 

, 


[ERE’S  a simple, 

• strong,  low-priced 
rlight-draft  riding  harrow  which 
covers  more  surface  with  less  draft  than  any 
other  cultivator  made.  It  works  right  up  to 
the  trees  and  under  lowest  branche*  without 
harming  fruit  or  leaves  in  the  least. 

Fbfktiet* 
r/jr  Lidht  Draft  HarrowSi 

for~  Orcixa/rcLs  and  Virteya/rcl^s'  ^ 

make  it  possible  to  thoroughly  cultivate  20  to  30  acres  per  day  with  two  horses. 

They  lift  and  turn  the  soil  and  leave  it  in  slight  waves,  thus  exposing  more 
surface  to  the  chemical  action  of  the  sun  and  rain.  They  make  a perfect 
dust-mulch,  which  conserves  maximum  amount  of  moisture. 

Write  for  Free  Trial  Offer— and  Booklet. 

We  will  ship  to  responsible  parties  on  30  days’  riskless  free  trial. 

^Free  booklet,  "Modern  Orchard  Tillage,”  tells  the  whole  story 

LIGHT  DRAFT  HARROW  CO. 

^907  E.  Nevada  St.,  Marshalltown,  1^ 
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Earn  One  of  These  Premiums 

We  list  herewith  a number  of  high  grade  premiums  which  may  be  secured  absolutely 
free  by  the  Fruit-Grower  readers.  Show  a copy  of  the  paper  to  your  friends  and  neighbors 
and  you  will  be  able  to  secure  enough  new  subscriptions  to  earn  one  or  more  of  these  pre- 
miums. These  premium  offers  hold  good  in  the  U.  S.  only.  Read  the  terms  in  connection  with  each  offer. 


THIS  VACUUM  BOTTLE 

WILL  KEEP  ITS  CONTENTS  EITHER  HOT  OR  COLD  FOR 
FORTY-EIGHT  HOURS 

Heretofore  Vacuum  bottles  have  been  a great  luxury,  the 
pint  size  retailing  at  about  $4.00.  We  have  arranged,  however, 
to  send  a strictly  first-class  Vacuum  bottle,  pint  size,  free  to 
readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  who  will  do  a little  work  for  us 
among  their  friends. 

The  Vacuum  bottle  is  a household  necessity.  This  one  is 
guaranteed  to  keep  water  either  hot  or  cold  for  from  24  to  4 8 
hours.  This  bottle  is  made  of  a white  composition  metal  which 
will  never  rust  or  tarnish.  It  looks  like  dull  silver  and  while  not 
finished  as  handsomely  as  the  higher  priced  bottles,  it  will  keep 
its  contents  just  as  well  as  any  of  them.  Just  think  of  filling 
this  bottle  with  either  cold  water  or  milk  or  hot  coffee  and  hav- 
ing the  contents  at  the  end  of  48  hours  just  as  cold  or  hot  as 
when  put  into  the  bottle. 

This  bottle  will  be  mailed  postpaid  to  any  address  in  the 
United  States  for  $1.50. 

Or  it  will  be  sent  free,  postpaid,  to  anyone  sending  in  three 
new  subscribers  to  The  Fruit-Grower  with  remittance  of  $3.00. 

The  Fruit-Grower  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


THE  FARM  LIBRARY 


There  was  a time  when  the  “Book  Farmer”  was  looked  upon  with  scorn. 
Today,  every  farmer  who  is  making  progress  has  a good  library  of  agricultural 
books  which  he  uses  freely.  Good  books  contain  the  record  of  the  best  ways  ot 
handling  all  problems  and  are  a wonderful  help,  rather  than  a hindrance. 

The  following  list  is  selected  as  being  of  the  most  interest  and  service  to  the 
fruit  grower  and  general  farmer.  Every  book  in  this  list  is  a standard  of  au- 
thority. They  are  each  written  for  the  practical  farmer  and  the  student  of  agri- 
culture. Any  book  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  at  the  price  quoted. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  ORCHARDIST 

Principles  of  Fruit  Growing.  Bailey 

Pruning  Book.  Bailey 

Nursery  Book.  Bailey 

Fruit  Growing  in  Arid  Regions.  Paddock-Whipple  

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas 

American  Horticultural  Manual,  2 Vols.  Budd  and  Hansen 

Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia.  Bealby 

Popular  Fruit  Growing.  Greene 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard 

American  Apple  Orchard.  Waugh 

Fruit  Harvesting,  Storing  and  Marketing.  Waugh 

Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden.  Powell 

BOOKS  ON  THE  SOIL  AND  GENERAL  FARMING 

Meadows  and  Pastures.  Wing 

The  Story  of  the  Soil.  Hopkins 

How  to  Choose  a Farm.  Hunt 

Soils.  Hillgard  

The  Soil.  King  

The  Fertility  of  the  Land.  Roberts 

Irrigation  Institutions.  Mead 

Irrigation  and  Drainage.  King 

Soils  and  Fertilizers.  Snyder 

Principles  of  Soil  Management.  Lyon-Fippin 

Dry  Farming.  Widtsoe 

BOOKS  ON  PLANT  DISEASES 

Diseases  of  Economic  Plants.  Stephens 

Bacteria  in  Relation  to  Country  Life.  Lipmain. 

Fungous  Diseases  of  Plants.  Duggar 

Text  Book  on  Entomology.  Packard  


$1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

2.50 

3.00 

1.50 
■ 1.00 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.10 


$1.50 
1.50 
1.75 
4.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.25 
1 50 
1.25 
1.75 
1.50 


$1.50 

2.50 

4.50 


BOOKS  ON  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTING 

Vines  and  How  to  Grow  Them.  McCullom 

Lawns  and  How  to  Make  Them.  Barron 

House  Plants.  Barnes 

The  Flower  Garden.  Bennett 

Chrysanthemums  and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Powell 

Garden  Planning.  Rogers  

BOOKS  ON  FARM  MACHINERY 

The  Farm  Mechanic.  Chase  . , 

Home  Waterworks.  Lynde  

Electricity  on  the  Farm.  Conlee 

Self-Propelled  Vehicles.  Holman  

Audel’s  Gas  Engine  Manual 

Power  and  the  Plow.  Ellis  and  Rumley 


$1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

$ .75 
.75 
.75 
2.00 
2.00 
1.50 


Select  any  book  you  want  and  send  in  your  order.  Many  other  books  on 
agricultural  subjects,  not  appearing  in  the  above  list,  can  be  furnished 
promptly  at  the  very  lowest  prices. 


HOW  TO  GET  THESE  BOOKS  FREE 

Books  priced  at  75c  to  $1.00  will  be  sent  free  on  receipt  of  remittance  of 
$2.00  for  two  NEW  subscribers  to  The  Fruit-Grower. 

Books  priced  at  $1.10  to  $1.50  sent  for  three  NEW  subscribers  and  $3.00. 

Books  priced  at  $1.75  to  $2.00  sent  for  four  NEW  subscribers  and  $4.00. 

You  may  secure  all  of  these  books  free  by  doing  a little  work  among  your 
friends.  We  will  send  books  to  the  value  of  $1.00  for  every  remittance  of  $2 
for  NEW  subscribers.  If  you  send  ten  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each,  with  remit- 
tance of  $10.00,  you  may  select  books  to  the  value  of  $5.00,  and  so  on. 
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KEEP  THE  FLOORS  CLEAN 

By  Using  a Grab  Foot  Scraper.  You  May  Secure  it  FREE. 


The  cut  herewith  shows  the  best 
thing  ever  invented  in  the  way  of  a 
f(sot  scraper.  Every  home  should 
be  equipped  with  one  or  more  of 
these  devices.  It  will  not  only 
scrape  the  dirt  from  the  soles  of 
the  shoes, but  the  brushes  will  clean 
the  edges  of  the  shoes  as  well.  We 
have  made  arrangements  whereby 
we  will  send  one  of  these  foot 
•crapers  by  freight,  or  express, 
charges  collect,  to  any  address  in 
the  United  States  on  receipt  of 
remittance  of  two  dollars  for  two 
NEW  subscribers  to  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  This  scraper  weighs  2]/2 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER 


pounds,  packed  for  shipment. 

, ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Every  Housewife 

Should  Dave  a Yale 

Fruit  Press 

This  fruit  press  is  the  best  thing 
of  the  kind  on  the  market,  and  we 
are  offering  the  four-quart  size, 
which  sells  at  $4.00.  You  should 
have  one  of  these  presses  for  mak- 
ing jams,  jellies,  grape  juice,  cider, 
wine,  ices,  pressing  fruits  and  veg- 
etables, meats,  etc. 

It  is  so  simple  that  a child  may 
operate  it.  By  means  of  a crank 
handle  attachment,  you  can  easily 
place  contents  of  press  under  great 
pressure. 

This  size  weighs  20  pounds  pack- 
ed for  shipment  and  will  be  sent, 
freight  charges  collect,  to  any  ad- 
dress for  $4.00. 

GET  ONE  FREE 

Or  we  will  send  it  free,  freight 
charges  collect,  to  any  address  in 
the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  $6 
for  six  NEW  subscriptions  to  The 
Fruit-Grower. 

The  Fruit-Grower 
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You  Should  Have  This  Great  Book 


NEW  CENSUS 

ATLAS 

OF  THE  WORLD 


PICTORIAL 

AND 

DESCRIPTIVE 


— 


THE  NEW  CENSUS 

ATLAS 

OF  THE  WORLD 

Physical,  Pictorial,  Descriptive 

By  E.  G.  RAVENSTEIN,  F.  R.  G.  S. 

W.  A.  TAYLOR,  M.  A.  and  F.  R.  G.  S. 
and  CHARLES  HIGGINS,  B.  A. 

200  Pages  printed  on  high-grade  paper,  bound 
In  extra  cloth,  handsomely  and  durably  bound; 
size  11x15  Inches;  weight  4'/2  pounds. 

THE  largest,  the  best,  the  most  complete,  authentic  CENSUS 
ATLAS  published,  covering  in  detail  every  state,  country  and 
territory.  The  maps  are  large, ' printed  in  four  colors,  accurate, 
clear  and  pleasant  to  the  eye.  It  contains  all  valuable  matter^  found  in 
other  Atlases,  but  in  addition,  it  contains  the  most  vital  statistics  of  the 
world,  and  particularly  of  the  United  States,  as  taken  direct  from  the 
Government  Census  Report  just  completed  for  1910,  and  the  latest  For- 
eign Official  Reports.  Over  100  maps  and  diagrams  in  colors,  Flags  and 
Arms  of  all  Nations.  Comparative  sizes  of  Nations,  Military  forces  of 
the  world,  etc.  24  pages  of  1910  population  statistics — 100  beautiful  half- 
tone illustrations  pertaining  to  all  conditions  of  the  globe.  The  Statis- 
tical Department  is  replete  with  information,  all  questions  are  treated  at 
length.  “Facts  About  the  World”  is  a unique  department,  and  gives  a 
chronological  outline  of  American  History  from  980  to  1911— nothing 
has  been  omitted,  it  has  been  accepted  as  a national  authority.  You  will 
find  this  Atlas  wherever  a reliable  Atlas  is  essential,  such  as  Schools, 
Colleges,  State. Universities,  Manual  Training  Schools — in  fact,  all  Edu- 
cational Institutions. 

YOU  CAN  GET  IT  FREE 

Here  is  the  chance — the  only  chance — for  every  reader  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  to  get  this  New  Census  Atlas  of  the  World  for  which  the  whole 
country  has  been  waiting— it  won’t  cost  you  one  cent,  we  send  it  prepaid 
to  your  home— no  matter  where  you  live— it  is  something  that  should  be 
in  every  home.  We  positively  guarantee  it  to  be  the  most  complete,  up- 
to-date' and  absolutely  reliable  Census  Atlas  upon  the  market.  The  Edi- 
tion is  limited — avoid  disappointment  by  accepting  this  liberal  offer  today. 

The  selling  price  of  this  Atlas  is  $2.50,  but  if  you  will  send  four  new 
subscriptions  to  The  Fruit-Grower,  with  remittance  of  $4.00,  the  book 
will  be  sent  prepaid  to  any  address  in  the  United  States. 

Or  send  $2.50,  and  we  will  send  the  Atlas  to  you,  all  charges  prepaid, 
and  will  renew  your  subscription  for  one  year. 

These  offers  hold  good  in  the  United  States  only.  Take  advantage 
of  this  offer  and  secure  this  valuable  work.  Remember  our  guarantee— 
DO  IT  TODAY — you  get  300,000  facts — in  a minute’s  time  you  can  find 
out  anything  you  may  want  to  know. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 
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Our  Classified  Advertising  Department 

For  advertisements  in  this  department,  of  not  loss  than  twenty-five  j will  bo  set  in  black  typo.  Every  initial  and  number  to  count  as  one  1 Count  the  number  ot  words  you  send,  and  remit  at  rate  of  4 cents 
words  each,  in  which  no  display  typo  Is  usod.  wo  make  a special  rato  of  word.  This  department  is  for  the  benefit  of  our  subscribers  who  have  per  word,  stamps,  currency  or  money  order.  This  i&  considerably  less 
FOUR  CENTS  PER  WORD,  EACH  INSERTION.  If  several  different  anything  to  sell,  including  farm  lands,  fruit  farms,  dogs,  ponies,  than  our  display  rate,  and  offers  a splendid  opportunity  to  reach 
advertisements  are  insorted  in  the  same  issue,  the  charge  will  bo  $1.00  poultry  and  eggs,  live  stock,  plants,  shrubs,  vines,  etc.  All  adver-  our  readers  at  a low  figure.  Send  a trial  advertisement  with  remit- 
tor each  ad.  no  matter  how  small.  The  first  four  words  of  each  ad  | tisoments  for  this  department  must  bo  PAID  FOR  IN  ADVANCE.!  tance  at  rate  of  4c  a word.  THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  St.  Joseph,  Mo 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

Fruit  and  poultry  industries  are  so  closely  allied 
that  The  Fruit-Grower  is  a good  medium  for  poultry 
advertisers.  If  you  want  to  buy  stock  or  have  stock 
or  eggs  to  sell,  advertise  in  this  department  at  4 
cents  a word  each  insertion.  Or,  use  regular  poultry 
pages,  at  display  rate.  $7.00  per  inch,  each  insertion. 

Brahmas — Light 

Who  Breeds  Light  Brahmas? — This  line  of  stock 
ought  to  be  popular  with  Fruit-Grower  readers.  Try 
an  ad  in  these  columns  if  you  breed  fine  Brahmas. 

Leghorns — Buff 

For  Sale — S.  (L  Buff  Leghorns.  Some  fine  show 
birds.  A lot  of  magnificent  cockerels  and  pullets,  all 
prices.  My  old  birds  are  select  matings  from  the 
best  breeders  in  America.  Mrs.  Anna  H.  Baldwin, 
Keswick,  la. 

Leghorns — White 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — One  thousand  White  Leghorn 
utility  cockerels  from  greatest  exhibition  and  egg  pro- 
ducing strains  in  America.  No  culls  or  disqualified 
birds  in  lot;  $1.25  each,  five  for  $6.00  or  ten  for  $10.00. 
The  best  birds  on  earth  to  cross  with  your  flock  and 
improve  the  egg  producing  qualities.  Don’t  overlook 
these  low  prices  for  really  superior  stock.  Twin  Brooks 
Farm,  R.  D.  7.  Springfield  (Lawrenceville) . Ohio. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  cockerels  and  young  Pekin 
drakes,  fine  stock.  Write  Fairfield  White  Leghorn 
Yards.  Amanda.  Ohio.  No.  55F. 


Orpingtons — Black. 

bargains  for  beginners.  A few  excellent  pens  (four 
hens  with  cock)  of  Davis’  celebrated  S.  C.  Black  Or- 
pingtons at  $15  each.  Samuel  Davis,  Lansing.  Mich. 

Orpingtons — White 

Single-Comb  Crystal  White  Orpington  stock  for  sale. 
Pure  Kellerstrass  strain,  direct  from  Kellerstrass  stock 
and  $30  matings;  100  early  hatched  cockerels  and  pul- 
lets and  some  yearling  stock.  Must  be  closed  out  by 
November  1st.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Mrs.  Jattie 
Kingsbury,  Benton.  Mo. 

S.  C.  White  Orpington  stock  for  sale,  both  old  and 
young.  Our  birds  are  winners  in  four  large  shows  last 
fall  and  winter.  Our  stock  will  please.  Chas.  McClure, 
Tremontc.n,  Utah. 

Kellerstrass  White  Orpingtons — Fifty  cockerels  at 
$2.00  and  $3.00  each  if  taken  this  month.  Large, 
husky’  five-months-old  fellows.  W.  C.  Snyder,  Bunce- 
ton,  Mo. 

Kellerstrass  White  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  Cockerels, 
pullets  and  hens,  $1.50  and  up.  Please  send  for  price 
list.  Chester  R.  McWilliam.  Downing,  Mo. 


Plymouth  Rocks 

The  Big  4 — Rocks,  Buff,  Columbian  Partridge  and 
Silver  Penciled,  winners  at  Richmond.  Washington  and 
Hagerstown,  New  Berlin.  Early  hatched  cockerels  and 
pullets  for  sale.  Dave  Jardine,  Staunton,  Ya. 

Plymouth  Rocks — Barred 

Barred  Rocks,  Shellabarger  strain,  Buff  Orpingtons. 
Reds,  Indian  Runner  Ducks  and  fancy  pigeons.  I 
have  good  ones  to  offer.  Julia  E.  Wise.  New  Market, 

Iowa. 

Congdon’s  Barred  Rocks,  bred  for  utility  and  beauty. 
$3,000  invested;  146-acre  farm;  1,000  birds  for  sale. 
Eggs  in  season.  Write  your  wants.  Booklet  free.  W. 
A.  Congdon.  Box  A.  Waterman,- Illinois. 

Plymouth  Rocks — Buff 

Buff  Rocks,  winners  wherever  shown,  priced  right, 
and  your  money  back  if  you  are  not  pleased.  That 
means  a square  deal.  Circulars  and  show  record  free. 

E.  A.  Meyers.  Route  9,  Mt.  Sterling.  HI. 

Plymouth  Rocks — White 

Hill  Crest  White  Rock  Farm;  500  birds  for  sale. 
Get  my  price  list  and  save  money.  Fishel  strain. 
S.  W.  McReynolds,  Prop  , Carthage.  Mo. 

Wyandottes — White 

Nice  half  grown  pullets  or  cockerels,  75c.  Eggs. 
$1.25  setting.  A.  H.  Weisberg,  Nevada.  Mo. 

Ducks 

Mammoth  Pekin  and  Indian  Runner  ducks.  Fine 
young  stock  for  sale;  eggs  in  season.  These  are  the 
birds  for  the  fruit  grower.  Paul  and  Gordon  Griffith, 
Fredericktown.  Mo. 


Turkeys — White  Holland 

Mammoth  White  Holland  Turkeys  and  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns  of  quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Southern  Slope  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Jacksonville.  111. 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 


For  Sale— 420  acres  fruit  and  stock  farm;  15  acres 
Elberta  peaches,  six  years  old;  175  acres  In  apple 
trees,  12  to  20  years  old,  all  in  good  hearing;  condi- 
tions good.  0-room  house,  barn  and  outbuildings. 
Three  tenant  houses,  several  large  fine  springs  at 
dwelling  house,  running  water  through  the  farm.  Sta- 
tion one  mile  from  farm,  good  schools,  healthy  loca- 
tion. Two  miles  to  Iliwasse,  one  of  the  best  fruit 
centers  in  Benton  Co.,  Ark.  Up-to-date  sprayer  and 
farming  tools  go  with  the  farm;  230  acres  of  this  farm 
is  in  cultivation,  pasture  and  wooded  land,  well  suited 
for  stock  with  running  spring  water,  all  well  fenced 
and  in  good  condition.  If  desired  this  land  will  be 
divided  up  into  40  or  SO  acre  tracts,  and  sold  to  suit 
purchaser.  The  best  bargain  within  my  knowledge 
and  the  owner  will  sell  at  one-half  its  value.  Price, 
$95.00  per  acre,  part  cash,  balance  on  time  to  suit 
purchaser.  If  you  are  looking  for  a genuine  bargain 
do  not  let  this  get  away  from  you,  as  it  will  not  be 
on  the  market  long  at  that  figuie.  Address  S.  C. 
Robinson,  Hivvasse,  Benton  Co.,  Arkansas. 

ILLINOIS  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

Eighty  acres  fine  rolling  land — not  hilly — in  Hamil- 
ton County,  Illinois,  100  miles  S.  E.  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  60  miles  N.  W.  of  Evansville.  Ind.,  on  the  L.  & 
N.  Railroad.  Seven  miles  from  McLeansboro,  the 
county  seat,  a town  of  2,000  population,  and  3 miles 
from  small  station  where  passengers  and  freight  can  be 
handled.  Improvements  consist  of  brick  house  of  three 
very  large  rooms,  hall  and  basement;  new  barn  and 
other  outbuildings.  Farm  is  fenced  all  around,  also 
lias  fence  between  pasture  and  farming  land.  Sixty- 
five  acres  have  been  cleared  (no  stumps)  and  in  culti- 
vation— 55  acres  being  used  as  farming  land  and  ten 
acres  in  pasture;  balance  (15  acres)  in  timber  good  for 
farm  use  as  wood  and  fence  posts.  Some  fruit  on  the 
place.  Is  now  farmed  on  the  shares.  The  owner  of 
this  farm  has  seen  it  but  twice  in  ten  years — is  too  old 
to  farm,  and  will  sell  at  a figure  that  will  interest  any- 
body wanting  a farm  or  a good  investment.  The  coal 
eights  should  be  worth  $25  per  acre.  They  are  selling 
for  that  all  around  this  property.  Address  at  once, 
W.  P.  Tracy,  Box  1277.  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

If  you  want  a part  of  one  of  the  very  choicest 
tracts  of  fruit  land  on  earth,  where  conditions  are 
ideal  for  glowing  fruits  and  for  a home,  then  send 
for  copy  of  a beautiful  booklet  describing  Morrisania 
Ranch,  Grand  Valley,  Colo.  This  is  not  cheap  land 
— it  sells  for  $300  per  acre,  including  perpetual  water 
right,  but  it  is  worth  the  money.  It  may  be  that 
seme  member  of  your  family  needs  the  benefit  of 
Colorado’s  climate  for  some  form  of  lung  trouble. 
Get  a tract  of  this  land  and  establish  your  home 
there  before  it  is  too  late.  The  ranch  contains  880 
acres,  and  only  part  of  it  is  for  sale,  for  we  will  de- 
velop the  remainder  for  our  own  use.  Shall  we  send 
you  the  booklet  which  describes  the  place?  Write  me 
if  interested.  James  M.  Irvine,  Editor  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Virginia  Leads  all  sections  for  profits.  You  can 
grow  red  apples  in  this  beautiful,  healthful  valley 
and  be  independent  of  frosts,  orchard  troubles, 
sickness  and  the  high  cost  of  living.  Our  18  years' 
practical  experience  proves  the  value  of  this  land; 
we  plant  the  trees,  care  for  them  for  five  years  and 
develop  an  up-to-date  commercial  apple  orchard  for 
you  on  very  easy  payments.  You  will  do  well  to  get 
our  development  contract  aid  learn  what  full  pro- 
tection we  give  you.  Many  Waynesboro  apple  grow- 
ers are  receiving  yearly  $3,500  cash  for  their  apples 
from  ten-acre  orchards  Write  us  and  learn  how; 
it’s  easy,  it’s  sure,  it’s  safe.  James  Craig  and  H. 
M.  Magie,  Waynesboro,  Virginia. 


For  Sale — Fruit  farm,  40  acres  apple  orchard  12 
years  old;  10  acres  lawn  and  pasture.  2.500  Jonathan, 
320  Maiden  Blush,  540  Gano  and  Ben  Davis;  neat 
house,  good  well,  healthy  location.  This  orchard  is 
in  a number  one  condition,  has  been  well  cared  for 
and  is  a great  dividend  producer,  with  a very  bright 
future.  Located  in  the  great  fruit  belt  of  Benton  Co.. 
Arkansas.  One-half  mile  to  station,  near  Hiwasse. 
Up-to-date  spraying  outfit  and  tools  go  with  the  farm; 
best  of  reason  for  selling.  Price.  $9,000  for  the  50 
acres;  $5,400  of  this  can  be  paid  in  annual  payments 
of  $300.00  a year  without  interest.  Balance  with  rea- 
sonable cash  payments  can  be  made  to  suit  purchaser. 
Address  S.  C.  Robinson,  Hiwasse.  Benton  Co..  Ark. 

Homes  in  Healthy  West  Florida.  $20  per  acre.  Part 
pay  in  crops.  "Bracts  About  Florida”  free.  W.  S. 
Reeve,  Pensacola,  Fla. 


Somebody  Do  Something. 

I am  much  interested  in  the  discus- 
sion of  various  methods  for  the  pre- 
vention of  further  depopulation  of  the 
country  and  congestion  of  the  cities, 
and  more  especially  when  there  are 
evidences,  as  in  The  Fruit-Grower, 
that  the  people  most  interested  in  the 
outcome  are  taking  part  in  the  talk. 
Of  course,  talk  must  come  before 
work,  but  isn’t  it  about  time  for  some 
of  the  good  ideas  to  begin  to  material- 
ize? 

I believe  in  the  consolidated  school 
as  the  greatest  factor  in  bringing 
about  these  most  desirable  conditions 
— the  consolidated  school  with  a lean- 
ing toward  practical,  rather  than  aca- 
demic instruction.  The  consolidated 
school  leads  to  social  opportunities, 
and  to  a wholesome  measuring  up  of 
individual  abilities,  that  cannot  be  had 
in  the  isolated  one-room  school.  The 
consolidated  school  house  can  easily 
be  so  built  as  to  give  necessary  ac- 
commodations for  the  working  out  of 
the  social  center  development  idea, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  progressive 
measures  yet  considered.  There  is 
everything  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
consolidated  school,  with  club  room 
accessories  for  adults,  and  nothing 
against  it,  except  that  more  money  is 
required  to  start  it  than  can  be  ob- 
tained in  most  farming  communities. 
Wot  that  these  farming  communities 
do  not  have  the  money,  but  that  it  will 
take  a long  time  to  convince  the  ma- 
jority that  this  is  a wise  way  to  spend 


So,  if  this  most  desirable  innovation 
is  to  be  brought  about,  it  must-  be 
started  by  some  one  besides  the  farm- 
er. There  are  few  farmers  who  would 
feel  that  they  could  give  the  neces- 
sary time  to  such  work,  even  if  the 
money  had  been  raised,  and  very  few 
who  would  know  how  to  get  such  a 
movement  started.  It  must  be  start- 
ed and  backed  up  by  those  who  have 
money,  time,  knowledge,  foresight 
and  enthusiasm. 

It  seems  to  me  that  each  state 
should  make  itself  responsible  for  its 
own  improvements  along  this  line. 
Most  states  are  now  spending  certain 
sums  of  money  in  advertising;  could 
there  be  better  advertising  than  that 
which  would  be  afforded  by  this  at- 
tention to  the  educational  and  finan- 
cial betterment  of  the  agricultural 
class?  The  state  could  easily  secure 
funds  with  which  to  get  the  work 
started,  and  when  once  understood  it 
would  grow  of  its  own  momentum,  as 
all  really  desirable  things  do. 

Governor  Eberhart,  of  Minnesota, 
said  not  long  ago  in  a speech  deliv- 
ered in  Michigan  that  the  better  edu- 
cation of  the  farm  children  makes  for 
conservatism.  “There  is  enough  prop- 
erty going  to  waste  in  the  country  to- 
day,” he  said,  “which,  if  saved,  would 
more  than  pay  for  the  additional  edu- 
cational facilities  afforded  by  the  con- 
solidated school  system.  There  is 
more  waste  by  many  times  in  the 
country  than  in  the  city.” 

Then  why  would  it  not  be  a good 
investment  for  the  state  to  start  this 


Buy  proved  fruit  land  near  the  big  New  York  market, 
buy  land  beside  successful  and  profitable  orchards,  buy 
land  where  the  climate,  elevation,  soils  and  freight  rates 
are  all  sure  fin*  the  big  profits  from  the  crops  and  buy 
land  where  the  freight  rates  save  you  $200  per  acre  every 
year  clear  profit,  as  compared  with  the  Northwest; 
that's  the  class  of  land  we  are  selling;  $750  for  10 
acres,  $90  cash  and  $11  per  month  for  60  months.  Per- 
fect title,  warranty  deed,  no  taxes,  no  Interest.  Write 
today  and  get  all  the  facts — they  will  Interest  you. 
Shenandoah  Valley  Apple  Lands  Co.,  Waynesboro.  Va. 

For  Sale — 1000  acres  (will  divide  in  large  or  small 
tracts),  of  well  watered,  rich  and  clean  Arkansas  up- 
lands. Fruit,  stock  or  general  farming.  On  railroad, 
central,  near  Little  Rock;  schools,  churches,  mills, 
bank.  etc.  Increasing  value.  Gentle,  warm  climate. 
Opportunity.  Prices  reasonable,  or  will  exchange  for 
farm  land  or  suburban  property  near  Chicago.  Full 
information.  Address  L>.  Walker,  950  Peoples  Gas 
Bldg.  Chicago.  111. 

Benton  County,  Arkansas — Fruit  and  grain  farm;  80 
acres,  good  soil,  5 miles  from  Gravette  on  K.  C.  and 
Frisco  roads,  half  mile  to  Beaty.  Fine  improvements, 
good  water,  15  acres  bearing  apples,  11  acres  berries 
20  acres  good  timber,  balance  cultivation.  Com  better 
than  50  bushels  per  acre;  $100  land  for  $50  acre,  for 
quick  sale.  Price  will  advance  soon.  Fredricks  Realty 
Company.  Springdale,  Washington  Co.,  Arkansas. 

Developed  Orchards — $200.00  per  acre  on  easy  terms. 
Your  choice  of  oranges,  lemons,  grapes,  pecans  or  Eng- 
lish walnuts;  located  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  Texas. 
300  miles  farther  south  than  California,  way  below  the 
frost  line;  finest  climate  in  America.  Twelve  months 
growing  season.  New  magazine  and  booklet  free.  Mc- 
Cracken  Land  Co..  305  Scanlan  Bldg.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Elberta,  Utah.  For  Sale — Some  of  the  finest  and 
earliest  selected  fruit  lands  at  Elberta.  Much  cheaper 
than  the  company  lands  and  with  about  three  times 
the  water.  Also  choice  irrigated  and  dry  farms  for 
sale.  The  opportunity  of  a life  time.  B’or  particulars 
address  R.  H.  Thomson,  Hastings,  Nebraska. 

Pike  County.  Arkansas,  near  diamond  field  and  larg- 
est peach  orchard  in  world,  which  had  $250,000  crop 
this  year;  151  acres,  fine  soil,  raises  alfalfa,  corn,  cot- 
ton. good  fruit  land.  Fair  improvements,  running  water. 
$20  acre;  worth  $50  right  now.  Fredricks  Realty  Co., 
Springdale,  Washington  Co.,  Arkansas. 

I sell  orchard  tracts  in  best  fruit  section  of  Idaho. 
Plant  the  trees  and  care  for  them  until  bearing.  Prices 
low,  terms  easy,  no  interest,  soil  and  location  extra 
good.  On  a beautiful  river  only  one  mile  from  town, 
with  two  railroads.  Can  refer  to  satisfied  buyers.  H. 
W.  Stone,  Caldwell,  Idaho. 


Shenandoah  Valley  Orchards  and  farming  lands.  We 
offer  fine  values  to  investors  in  orchards  and  fruit 
lands,  located  in  the  heart,  of  the  apple  belt  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia.  Write  to  us  for  par- 
ticulars. The  Frederick  County  Realty  Co..  Dept.  F, 
Stephens  City,  Virginia. 


It  only  takes  $2,000  to  handle  160  acres  in  the  fruit 
district  of  Colorado,  outside  of  the  frost  belt.  40  acres 
ditched  and  now  in  cultivation ; 15  acres  of  bearing 
peaches.  Price,  $8,000.  Complete  description  on  re- 
quest.  W.  A.  Pielstick.  Hastings,  Nebraska. 

Grand  Valley  apple  and  peach  orchards  in  from  five 
to  ten-acre  tracts  for  sale,  or  would  exchange  for  mer- 
chandise. good  going  stores,  or  income  property  in  any 
state  east  of  Mississippi  River.  B’or  full  particulars, 
address  A.  C.  Bariev,  Marion,  Ind. 

Cash  for  your  farm  or  business.  I bring  buyers  and 
seller  together.  No  matter  where  located,  if  you  want 
to  buy.  sell  or  exchange  any  kind  of  property,  any- 
where. address  Frank  P.  Cleveland.  994  Adams  Express 
Building,  Chicago,  III . 

Alvin,  Texas,  the  commercial  center  of  the  success- 
ful orange,  fig,  strawberry  and  truck  district  of  the 
Texas  gulf  coast;  soil  rich,  climate  delightful  and 
location  unexcelled.  Correspondence  solicited.  E.  C. 
& J.  F.  Webster. 


For  Sale — Forty  fine  irrigated  acres,  one  mile  of 
Buena  Vista.  Texas;  $60  per  acre;  $1,700  cash.  C.  D. 
Maddux,  Argentine,  Kansas. 


Fine  20  acre,  irrigated,  Colorado  fruit  land,  fenced. 
Owner  non-resident;  $100  per  acre  for  quick  sale.  Harry 
V.  Pyle,  Dolores,  Colorado. 


Waynesboro,  Virginia,  has  been  profitably  growing 
red  apples  for  New  York  market  for  20  years.  Apple 
lands  are  rapidly  being  bought  and  planted  to  commer- 
cial orchards — 700  acres  planted  this  year;  1911  is  the 
psychological  time  for  you  to  get  aboard.  Write  to 
Waynesboro  Board  of  Trade. 


Twenty  acres;  900  pear,  500  plum,  800  cherries,  50 
apple  trees.  Fair  buildings.  On  R.  F.  D..  school, 
church,  traction  handy.  For  particulars,  write  0.  L. 
Achor,  Gypsum,  Ohio. 


Fruit  and  stock  farm  to  rent;  bearing  orchard,  well 
fenced,  good  fair  buildings.  Address  Box  60.  Kalin 
City,  Nebraska. 


For  information  about  low  priced  homes,  write  to 
Henry  Merrill.  Box  35,  Rock  Branch.  Harnett  County, 
North  Carolina. 


FARMS  WANTED 

Farms  Wanted — We  have  direct  buyers.  Don't  pay 
commissions.  Write  describing  property,  naming 
lowest  price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  prop- 
erty free.  American  Investment  Association,  20  Palace 
building.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


NURSERY  STOCK 


25  nice  one-year  Jonathan  apple  trees  will  be  sent 
you  by  express  at  proper  time  if  you  send  $1.00  before 
November  1.  Complete  assortment  of  nursery  stock. 
Catalog  free.  Parker  Nurseries,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

We  solicit  your  orders  for  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum, 
cherry,  figs,  mulberry,  pecans,  walnut,  grapes,  privet, 
Carolina  poplar.  Prices  right.  The  Cureton  Nurseries. 
Austell.  Georgia. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


Guinea  Pigs — Best  pets,  solid  colors,  pair  $1.50  to 
$2.00:  managing  pamphlet,  15c.  Warren  B’luck,  East 
Greenville,  Pa. 


Fifty  Collie  puppies  from  registered  stock,  $5  up; 
20  P.  dog.  hare  and  poultry  catalogue;  stamp.  Failing 
Poultry  B"arm.  La  B^argeville,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 

Wanted — A man  or  woman  to  act  as  our  information 
reporter.  All  or  spare  time.  No  experience  necessary. 
$50  to  $300  per  month.  Nothing  to  sell.  Send  stamp 
for  particulars.  Sales  Association,  790  Association 
Building.  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Wanted — Man  who  understands  care  of  orchard  and 
packing  and  shipping.  Good  job  for  the  right  man. 
Write  for  information.  Joe  Rushing,  Ada,  Okla. 

Wanted — An  experienced  man  in  evaporating  apples, 
capable  of  installing  and  operating  a small  plant. 
Address  Dr  J.  W.  Laws,  Lincoln,  N.  M. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Free — "Investing  for  Profit”  magazine.  Send  your 
name  and  I .v ill  mail  you  this  magazine  absolutely 
free.  Before  you  invest  a dollar  anywhere,  get  thi3 
magazine.  It  is  worth  $10  a copy  to  any  man  who  in- 
tends to  invest  $5  or  more  per  month.  Tells  you  how 
$1,000  can  grow  to  $22,000.  How  to  judge  different 
classes  of  investments,  the  real  power  of  your  money. 
This  magazine  six  months  free,  if  you  write  today.  H. 
L.  Barber,  publisher,  R434,  20  W.  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago 


Sulphur — We  can  supply  your  requirements  prompt- 
ly at  the  lowest  prices,  in  barrels  and  sacks.  Our 
sulphur  is  the  best  and  cheapest  that  can  be  gotten, 
for  making  lime  and  sulphur  solution.  Write  for  prices. 
Commercial  Acid  Company,  3943  Duncan  Ave.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Wanted — To  correspond  with  nurserymen  who  would 
be  interested  in  setting  Elberta  orchard.  Share  of 
fruit  crop  for  the  trees.  Write  H.  H.  White,  Wynne- 
wood,  Okla. 


SEED  POTATOES 

Red  River  Seed  Potatoes— We  offer  5,000  bushels 
choice  Early  Ohio,  Triumph  and  Irish  Cobbler,  October 
delivery,  at  $2.00  per  bushel,  or  will  hold  for  you  and 
ship  in  March  if  paid  for  in  October.  Wise  farmers 
will  not  plant  their  dwarfed  potatoes  any  more  than 
they  would  breed  from  runts  in  their  herds  of  live 
stock.  The  Princeton  Gardens,  W.  J.  Ritterskamp. 
President,  Princeton,  Ind. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Ohio  Improved  Chester  White  Boars,  gilts  mated,  no 
kin.  Bred  sows,  young  herds  a specialty.  Prolific, 
large  kind.  Pedigrees  furnished.  Prices  reasonable. 
Fred  Ruetush,  Sciota,  Illinois. 


work  and  trust  to  the  future  for  divi- 
dends? Consolidated  schools  mean 
good  roads  so  that  the  children  can 
get  to  school.  That  would  lead  to  the 
“auto  express”  or  some  other  method 
of  transit  whereby  the  children  from 
a distance  might  be  transported  at 
nominal  expense  to  and  from  school, 
and  the  parents  be  enabled  to  get  to 
the  club  without  pressing  into  service 
the  tired  farm  team.  Farm  life  would 
immediately  take  on  a more  social  as- 
pect. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  young 
people  would  stay  on  the  farm,  or 
leave  the  city  for  the  farm,  if  only 
they  could  believe  that  such  a life 
would  be  pleasant  as  well  as  fairly  re- 
munerative; but  they’ve  got  to  be 
shown!  Why  not  make  this  a founda- 
tion plank  in  some  political  platform? 
Farmers  have  paid  taxes  for  all  man- 
ner of  improvements  that  did  not 
arouse  their  enthusiastic  interest; 
they  might  feel  real  good  if  they  saw 
that  some  of  their  money  was  to  be 
used  in  this  way.  They  might  like  to 
vote  for  men  who  believed  that  these 
United  States  could  not  be  better 
served  than  by  securing  conditions 
that  would  make  the  country  more 
desirable  than  the  city  in  the  eyes  of 
the  young. 

CHAS.  E.  WOODWARD. 

Minnesota. 

Fruit  in  Connecticut. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  is  winding 
up  one  of  the  biggest  and  healthiest 
peach  seasons  it  has  ever  had  in  the 


RacnKprn/  Plants  for  Sale — Three  kinds  of  Black 
I\ad|IUCllj  Caps;  3 kinds  of  Red  ones.  2 kinds 
Blackberries.  Selby  Postlethwait,  Barnesville,  Ohio. 

Bargain — 20  acres,  fine  improved,  V2  mile  of  city  of 
Brookfield.  Population  8,000.  Fruit,  truck,  pouitry. 
dairy  or  general  farming.  George  Bolze,  Brookfield. 
Linn  Co.,  Missouri. 


**A  word  aptly  spoken  is  like 
of  silver.”  When  you  write 
advertisers  always  mention 


apples  of  gold  in  network 

The  Fruit-Grower 


history  of  the  industry.  While  the 
drouth  cut  down  the  early  varieties 
most  materially,  the  rains  came  in 
time  to  save  the  Elberta  crop  and 
bring  it  to  the  most  perfect  fruition. 
Never  did  Connecticut  have  a finer  or 
bigger  show  of  high-colored  Elbertas, 
and  never  did  her  shippers  put  in 
from  ten  days  to  two  weeks  of  harder 
work.  Shippers  have  been  selling  at 
70c  to  80c  a basket  on  track,  and  one 
car  sold  at  $1  on  track.  The  yield  has 
been  universally  big,  every  grower 
having  his  trees  loaded. 

Up  to  Thursday  of  this  week  Barnes 
Bros,  alone  had  shipped  42,000  bas- 
kets, and  the  Hale  and  Pero  orchards 
will  run  fully  up  to  the  big  estimates 
made  just  before  the  season  opened. 
It  was  figured  up  that  the  state  as  a 
whole  would  turn  out  500,000  baskets, 
and  it  looks  as  if  the  season’s  results 
would  fall  but  little  short  of  that  high 
estimate.  It  would  appear  as  if  al- 
most every  grower  who  had  made  an 
estimate  of  a big  yield  had  hit  the 
bullseye.  The  strain  has  been  terrific 
because  the  whole  of  the  big  crop  had 
to  be  moved  within  a period  of  ten 
days  or  two  weeks,  but  the  money 
that  has  been  made  will  amply  repay 
growers  and  shippers  for  th’eir  efforts. 
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UR  HOME  FOLKS 


Conducted  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Motherby.  Address  all 
Communications  to  Home  Editor  The  Fruit-Grower 


A Few  Home  Conveniences. 

When  Jack  and  I are  at  home,  we 
live  out  of  doors  most  of  the  time. 
When  we  built  our  new  house,  we  had 
already  become  fresh-air  disciples,  and 
we  planned  accordingly.  A facetious 
friend  describes  our  house  this  way: 
“It  consists  of  porches,  with  rooms  to 
hold  them  together.”  That  isn’t  a bad 
description.  Our  house  faces  east.  A 
porch  ten  feet  wide  runs  across  the 
front,  turns  the  corner,  and  extends 
half  the  length  of  the  north  side.  It 
is  fitted  with  removable  screens,  and 
with  windows  of  glass.  The  windows 
enable  us  to  use  the  porch  earlier  in 
the  spring  and  later  in  the  fall  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible.  Many  of 
the  large  neighborhood  meetings  are 
held  on  that  porch,  for  we  can  seat 
fifty  people  there  quite  easily.  We 
live  there  eight  months  out  of  the 
year,  for  we  have  couches,  easy  chairs, 
tables,  books,  magazines  and  rugs  of 
woven  grass  — everything  necessary 
to  comfort. 


On  the  west  side  of  the  house  we 
have  a dining  porch,  and  above  that  is 
a sleeping  porch.  We  use  our  rooms, 
during  the  summer,  simply  to  walk 
through  when  we  go  from  the  front 
porch  to  the  dining  porch,  or  upstairs 
to  bed. 


ary  cleaner  system  put  in.  There  is 
nothing  like  it.  But  if  you  can’t  have 
one,  don’t  despair;  we  found  a very 
good  vacuum  cleaner  that  is  worked 
by  hand,  and  which  keeps  our  rugs, 
furniture  and  draperies  clean  with  less 
effort  than  we  used  to  be  obliged  to 
expend  on  that  work. 

A writer  in  the  “Real  Estate  News” 
tells  of  a convenience  he  introduced 
into  his  home  that  ought  surely  to  in- 
terest the  farmer’s  wife.  “Every  house- 
wife knows,”  he  says,  “that  a large 
part  of  the  labor  of  sweeping  a room 
consists  in  stooping  to  gather  the  dust 
into  the  dust  pan.  To  eliminate  this, 
I took  a small  piece  out  of  the  kitchen 
baseboard,  and  hinged  it  at  its  upper 
edge.  Leading  from  the  opening  thus 
formed  is  a wooden  flue  terminating  in 
a box  in  the  basement.  When  the 
floor  is  swept,  the  dirt  is  sent  through 


this  flue  down  into  the  basement, 
where  it  lodges  in  a covered  box,  and 
is  easily  emptied  into  the  furnace.” 

The  fireplace  in  our  living  room  is 
fitted  with  a trap  through  which  the 
ashes  are  sent  to  the  basement,  and 
also  the  dirt  swept  from  the  living 
room  floor,  so  I know  something  of  the 
convenience  of  such  arrangements, 
and  I commend  this  writer’s  sugges- 
tion to  builders  of  the  new  farm  house. 

In  a home  where  much  of  the  food 
is  kept  in  the  cellar,  a dumb  waiter 
should  always  be  provided.  This  is  not 
difficult,  when  the  new  house  is  being 
planned,  but  is  almost  impossible  to 
provide  for  a house  already  built.  I 
think  there  is  no  other  one  conven- 
ience that  saves  so  many  steps.  Every 
woman  knows  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 
steps  with  both  hands  full,  and  how 
many  times  one  must  go  into  the  cel- 
lar when  getting  a meal  or  clearing 
away  the  dishes;  just  think  what  it 
would  mean  to  go  down  just  once  to 
load  the  dumb  waiter — or  unload  it! 

RUTH  MOTHERBY. 


¥ 


House  Building. 

Ours  is  a rather  old  farming  com- 
munity; not  ancient  as  to  methods, 


understand,  but  so  old  that  the  first 
homes  are  outgrown  and  new  ones  are 
rapidly  taking  their  places.  My  friends 
and  neighbors  often  get  together — they 
who  have  already  accomplished  the  re- 
building— and  frighten  the  others  by 
telling  cf  the  trials,  troubles,  anxieties 
and  agonies  of  house-building.  I really 
need  more  of  those  fearsome  words  to 
give  a correct  idea  of  the  style  of  their 
conversation,  but  I can’t  think  of  any 
others  just  now!  I’ve  heard  how  these 
builders  nearly  had  nervous  prostra- 
tion before  the  new  house  was  finish- 
ed; how  they  suffered  over  the 
agonies  of  building  until  they  really 
cannot  enjoy  the  new  house  as  they 
should,  and  how  they  have  taken  a 
solemn  oath  never,  never  to  do  it 


again! 


When  they  get  that  far,  Dick  and  I 
exchange  sly  glances.  We  are  suffer- 
ing to  laugh.  We  can’t  believe  that 
they  really  believe  what  they  are  say- 
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As  everyone  knows  from  experience, 
a house  is  never  so  entirely  satisfac- 
tory that  the  owner  could  not  think  of 
something  that  he  would  do  differently 
if  building  again.  Jack  and  I are  no 
exceptions  to  that  rule,  although  every- 
one who  sees  our  home  seems  to  think 
it  absolutely  perfect.  But  if  we  were 
to  build  again,  we  would  build  windows 
for  our  porches  to  let  down  into  the 
walls,  as  they  are  arranged  on  street 
cars.  By  so  doing,  we  would  not  need 
to  take  them  off  each  spring  and  put 
them  on  again  in  the  fall.  We  could 


let  them  down  so  that  they  would  be 
completely  lost  to  view,  and  yet  we 
could  quickly  bring  them  up  into  place 
in  case  of  a storm.  We  should  build 
them  to  be  raised  or  lowered  from  the 
inside,  then  we’d  put  the  screens  back 
of  them,  with  sufficient  space  between 
for  a large  hand. 

It  seems  like  a big  expense  to  have 
screens  and  glass  on  all  the  porches, 
but  not  when  one  considers  the  com- 
fort. I’d  rather  go  without  furniture 
in  the  house,  and  have  the  porch  com- 
fortable, for  one  gains  so  much  in 
health  by  living  out  of  doors,  and  there 
are  many  who  would  not  use  a porch 
at  all  unless  it  were  comfortable.  Many 
of  our  friends  run  over  for  an  hour  in 
the  afternoon  and  bring  their  sewing, 
for  our  porch  is  more  comfortable  than 
any  room  in  their  house,  and  the  light 
is  always  good.  We  thus  have  more 
company  than  we  might  otherwise 
have,  and  that  adds  to  our  enjoyment. 

Jack  and  I ride  about  the  country  a 
great  deal,  and  we  are  constantly  com- 
menting on  the  fact  that  a majority  of 
the  farm  houses  we  see  have  no 
porches,  or  the  narrow  little  shelves 
of  porches  that  can  never  be  made 
really  comfortable.  When  will  farm- 
ers learn  to  make  themselves  comfort- 
able? When  will  they  learn  that  the 
comfort  they  give  themselves  right 
now  is  the  only  earthly  comfort  they 
can  ever  be  sure  of?  Jack  and  I be- 
lieve in  taking  comfort  as  we  go  along. 
We  have  little  patience  with  the  par- 
ents who' scrimp  themselves  to  lay  up 
money  to  leave  to  their  children.  Why 
shouldn’t  children  be  taught  to  make 
their  own  money?  The  relatives  who 
look  forward  to  inheriting  what  Jack 
and  I leave— if  there  are  any— will 
wish  they  had  used  their  time  to  better 
advantage! 

But  I started  to  tell  you  of  a few 
changes  we  should  make  in  our  home, 
if  we  were  building  it  again.  We  live 
where  we  can  have  both  gas  and  elec- 
tricity, and  our  house  is  piped  accord- 
ingly; but  w'hen  that  was  done,  we  had 
not  learned  about,  vacuum  cleaners,  or 
we  should  certainly  have  had  a station- 
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ing,  for  many  of  the  happiest  weeks  of 
our  married  life  have  been  spent  in 
building.  We  enjoy  it  so  much  that 
we  are  always  tempted  to  sell,  when  a 
good  price  is  offered,  and  some  one  is 
always  wanting  to  buy  what  we  build, 
for  it  is  so  convenient.  But  no  matter 
how  perfectly  ideal  it  may  seem  to  be 
while  we  are  building  it,  we  can  always 
see  improvements  that  might  be  made, 
and  we  are  always  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  try  them  out  on  another 
home.  That  is  really  the  reason  why 
we  have  moved  so  many  times.  I 
sometimes  think  our  delight  in  build- 
ing is  really  a bad  thing — that  it  would 
be  much  better  for  us  to  become  an- 
chored; but,  although  we  are  always 
saying,  “This  is  our  last  move;  this 
home  is  permanent!”  we  do  not  feel  at 
all  sure  of  it,  even  yet. 

A new  home  should  never  be  started 
until  it  has  been  talked  over,  thought 
over,  dreamed  over  for  many  months. 
One  should  have  a note  book  wherein 
every  member  of  the  family  should 
make  a careful  memorandum  of  any 
convenience  he  may  have  noticed  in 
any  house  he  may  chance  to  visit.  Of 
course,  all  these  conveniences  can’t  be 
afforded,  but  they  should  be  consider- 
ed, and  a choice  made  of  the  most  con- 
venient. 

Too  many  start  a house  with  no 
definite  idea,  except  that  they  can  af- 
ford a larger  house,  now,  and  must 
build.  Or,  “Neighbor  Jones  has  a 
new  house  thirty  feet  square  that 
seems  all  right:  guess  we’ll  build  ours 
thirty  feet  square.”  The  wife  may 
have  ambitions  to  excel,  and  propose 
that  it  be  at  least  thirty-two  feet  with 
a bay  window,  and  the  change  is 
agreed  upon.  Then  the  house  is  built, 
very  much  as  a child  builds  his  house 
of  blocks:  “This  is  a good  place  for 

a door.  We  must  have  a window  here, 

I guess— no,  put  it  here,  so  as  not  to 
cut  the  studding!”  Everything  is  done 
in  haphazard  style,  and  shows  it.  It 
isn’t  a real  home  at  all,  and  never 
can  be. 

Exaggerated?  No.  Just  study  the 
majority  of  the  farm  houses  in  your 
own  neighborhood,  and  you’ll  agree 
with  me.  Why,  a new  house  recently 
built,  near  us,  was  found  to  be  with- 
out a pantry,  and  one  had  to  be  stuck 
in  afterward!  And  the  house  is  owned 
by  intelligent  people,  too.  Another, 
only  a few  miles  away,  was  built  with- 
back  stairs,  and  the  family  would  give 
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much  if  they  could  remedy  the  defect, 
but  there  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any  place 
to  put  them.  The  front  stairs  go  up 
from  the  living  room,  which  makes  the 
blunder  all  the  more  annoying.  In  this 
same  house,  one  of  the  bedrooms  can 
only  be  reached  by  going  througli  an- 
other bedroom.  In  a very  good  bouse, 
not  far  away,  one  must  go  through  a 
large  store  room  and  pantry  to  get 
from  the  kitchen  into  the  dining  room, 
and,  worse  still,  must  descend  a step 
when  going  into  the  kitchen.  I know 
of  quite  a magnificent  home,  when 
viewed  from  the  outside,  that  has  only 
one  closet  on  the  second  floor,  and  no 
coat  room  opening  from  the  hall.  All 
the  overcoats,  hats,  rubbers  and  um- 
brellas of  quite  a large  family  are 
hung  in  full  view  of  anyone  who  enters 
the  front  door;  yet,  with  little  extra 
expenditure,  a coat  room  could  have 
been  partitioned  off  from  the  end  of 
the  hall,  and  so  arranged  that  it  might 
be  entered  from  the  side  door  as  well 
as  the  front  door.  It  would  have  added 
ten  times  its  cost  to  the  value  of  the 
house,  in  the  eyes  of  any  sensible  pur- 
chaser. Why,  we  once  sold  a house 
because  the  people  who  bought  it  had 
fallen  in  love  with  a little  wash  room, 
off  the  kitchen,  where  the  men  and 
children  could  go  to  make  themselves 
presentable  before  entering  the  house 
at  all. 

I must  tell  you  about  that  wash 
room.  We  were  in  a place  where  we 
could  not  have  modern  conveniences 
provided  by  a city;  but  we  secured  a 
very  good  substitute  by  means  of  a 
fine  well,  a gasoline  pump,  and  a large 
tank.  Our  wash  room  was  fitted  up 
with  two  good  hand  basins,  with  run- 
ning water  which  went  into  a large 
cesspool.  There  were  good  mirrors 
built  into  the  wall,  and  stationary  cup- 
boards for  combs,  brushes,  etc.  Other 
cupboards  held  rolls  of  soft  linen,  and 
boxes  of  salve,  and  bottles  of  liniment. 
There  were  drawers  for  towels  and 
wash  cloths,  and  large  laundry  baskets 
for  soiled  linen.  There  was  a box  for 
polishing  boots.  A long  wooden  box 
with  a hinged  cover  formed  a seat,  as 
well  as  a receptacle  for  rubbers  and 
shoes.  We  had  spent  hours  in  fitting 
up  that  wash  room,  and  there  wasn’t 
an  inch  of  waste  space  to  be  found  in 
it.  There  was  a place  for  string  and 
tacks  and  safety  pins  and  large 
needles,  and  all  the  little  things  that 
men  and  boys  are  apt  to  want  in  a 
hurry,  and  go  all  over  the  ordinary 
house  to  find.  In  this  house,  they  were 
not  expected  even  to  go  into  the  clean 
kitchen  to  find  them,  but  into  the  wash 
room,  where  they  belonged.  Well,  as 
I have  said,  that  room  sold  our  house 
at  a good  price — so  good  that  we 
couldn’t  understand  the  temptation, 
even  though  we  were  really  sorry  to 
part  with  our  home. 

Our  next  house  contained  a similar 
wash  room,  but  with  an  improvement. 
Here,  also,  we  had  a well  with  a gaso- 
line pump  and  furnished  our  own  mod- 
ern conveniences.  We  had  the  well 
driven  quite  close  to  the  house,  and 
built  strong  supports  over  it  for  the 
tank.  In  fact,  the  supports  really  form 
the  corners  of  a cement  building 
twelve  feet  square  on  the  inside,  and 
three  stories  high.  The  first  story  is 
a basement,  partially  below  ground, 
containing  the  machinery.  The  second 
story  is  a laundry,  and  the  third  story 
a work  shop  for  the  men.  A well 
lighted  hall  connects  this  building  with 
the  house.  The  basement  part  of  this 
hall  is  as  light  as  possible  and  is  used 
to  start  flower  bulbs  and  seeds  in  early 
spring.  The  second  floor  is  the  wash 
room,  which  is  as  nearly  like  the  first 
one  we  built  as  possible.  The  third 
floor  is  the  bath  room.  . 

I have  heard  that  this  is  a most  sat- 
isfactory arrangement,  but  can’t  say 
from  experience,  for  we  never  had  the 
fun  of  living  in  this  house.  It  was  so 
very  convenient  that  we  had  an  offer 
for  it  almost  before  it  was  finished, 
and  we  yielded  to  the  temptation!  Now 
we  are  living  in  our  new  barn,  and 
planning  the  house  which  we  hope  to 
begin  building  next  spring. 

Before  I close,  I want  to  say  that  the 
sensible  farmer  will  have  the  new 
home  as  nearly  modern  as  possible.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  that  means — or 
should  mean — a cesspool.  We  have 
found  that  the  wisest  way  is  to  dig  two 
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Nature  would  cover  them  with 
shells,  like  nuts,  protecting  from 
moisture,  mildew,  dirt  and  insects. 
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moisture-proof,  dust-proof  package.  It  keeps 
them  oven-fresh  and  crisp,  retaining  all  their 
flavor  and  goodness  till  used. 
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Trial.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
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cesspools  quite  near  together,  and  have 
an  opening  between  them,  so  that  only 
the  water  may  run  through  into  the 
one  farthest  from  the  house.  They 
will  last  much  longer,  in  that  way, 
wthout  filling  so  full  that  the  refuse 
is  liable  to  back  up  into  the  house. 
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My  Brown  Room. 

I decided  to  have  a brown  room,  per- 
haps because  none  of  my  friends  had 
cue,  and  brown  is  my  color.  Father 
says  I reached  that  decision  after  hear- 
ing the  ladies  in  our  club  declare  that 
a brown  room  was  impossible,  because 
there  were  no  brown  rugs  to  be  ob- 
tained! He  says  when  I hear  of  a 
thing  that  others  have  declared  impos- 
sible, I’m  not  happy  until  I’ve  tried  it, 
and  then  he  adds  something  about 
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pride  going  before  a fall.  That  is  be- 
cause 1 tried  to  ride  an  Indian  pony 
that  my  brothers  couldn’t  ride.  Neither 
could  I,  as  I learned  to  my  sorrow! 

But  my  brown  room  proved  to  be  an 
easier  proposition,  although  it  did  re- 
quire a lot  of  hard  work.  But  it  is  ar- 
tistic and  satisfactory,  and  I don’t  care 
about  the  work. 

The  walls  are  papered  with  plain 
brown  paper,  which  makes  a beautiful 
background  for  my  pictures,  all  of 
which  have  gilt  frames.  I had  the 
woodwork  done  over  to  look  like 
brown  oak.  I did  not  care  to  under- 
take that  myself,  for  if  graining  is  not 
well  done,  it  is  an  abomination.  So 
I exchanged  work  with  a man  who 
understands  such  work.  We  set  a 
price  on  what  I wanted  done,  and  I 
sewed  for  his  wife  until  it  was  paid. 
The  bedspread,  pillow  sham,  bureau 
cover,  etc.,  are  all  of  brown  and  white 
cretonne.  I bought  a very  heavy  qual- 
ity, that  does  not  muss  easily.  It  has 
a brown  design  with  a little  copper,  on 
a white  background.  My  curtains  are 
of  lace,  but  I have  draperies  of  white 
pique,  trimmed  with  bands  of  the  cre- 
tonne. My  chairs  have  cushions  of  the 
cretonne. 

Of  course,  the  rug  was  the  greatest 
trouble;  I expected  it  would  be;  but 
in  these  days  w'hen  home-made  rag 
carpets  are  so  popular,  one  can  achieve 
almost  anything  in  that  line.  I went 
begging  for  old  sheets,  pillow  cases — 
anything  in  old  white  cotton,  and  when 
I had  enough,  I procured  dye  stuff  and 
colored  them  all  brown.  The  center  of 
my  rug  is  hit  and  miss,  brown,  with 
occasional  threads  of  copper.  The  bor- 
der is  woven  eighteen  inches  wide, 
and  is  striped — a wide  stripe  of  brown 
and  a narrow  stripe  of  the  copper.  It 
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Outshines  city  gas  or  electricity.  Simple, 
noiseless,  odorless,  clean,  safe,  money-sav- 
ing. Guaranteed.  Write  nearest  office  for 
catalogue  M and  learn  how  to  get  an 
Aladdin  Mantle  Lamp  FREE. 
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common  coal  oil.  Gives  better  light  than 
gas.  electricity  or  six  ordinary  lamps  at  one- 
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lUnequaled  for  fine  sewing  or  reading 
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The  United  Factories  of  626  Wyandotte 
St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  making  an  offer  ] 
to  send  a $6  lamp  free,  express  prepaid, 
■a  bm  mm  to  one  person  in  each  local- 
rKtb  ity  in  the  U.  S.  who  will 
show  and  recommend  this  marvelous  in- 
candescent 100  candle  power  oil  lamp.  Sim. 
ply  send  name  and  address  for  their  offers 
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better  than  electricity,  gas  or  kerosene.  Our 
free  booklet  tells  you  how  to  have  a modern 
lighted  home  at  a small  cost.  Write  for  it  today. 
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is  just  as  pretty  as  rugs  costing  two 
or  three  times  what  I paid  for  mine. 

To  color  brown  on  either  cotton  or 
woolen  goods,  take  half  a pound  of 
catechu  to  every  pound  of  goods;  dis- 
solve it  in  a pailful  of  water,  and  boil 
the  goods  in  it  for  twenty  minutes. 
Dissolve  four  ounces  of  bichromate  of 
potash  in  a pailful  of  water,  dip  the 
goods  from  the  preparaton  of  catechu 
into  this,  and  let  it  remain  until  of  the 
desired  shade,  then  rinse  thoroughly 
in  clear  water. 

Where  two  or  three  shades  of  brown 
are  to  be  used,  I prefer  to  color  with 
different  preparations,  rather  than  to 
keep  the  goods  in  the  same  prepara- 
tion for  varying  lengths  of  time.  Here 
is  another  recipe  that  I have  used  suc- 
cessfully. 

For  five  pounds  of  goods  use  one 
pound  of  camwood.  Boil  it  fifteen  min- 
utes in  water  to  cover  the  goods,  then 
dip  the  goods  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  Now  remove  the  goods,  add  two 
and  a half  pounds  of  fustic  to  the 
wafer,  let  it  boil  ten  minutes,  then  re- 
turn the  goods,  and  let  them  remain 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  stirring  and 
lifting  frequently.  Now  add  one  ounce 
of  blue  vitriol,  and  four  ounces  of  cop- 
peras, and  dip  the  goods  again  for  half 
an  hour.  If  you  want  a very  dark 
shade,  use  more  copperas.  This  makes 
a very  pretty  brown,  and  it  is  perma- 
nent— something  that  can  be  said  of 
very  few  shades  of  brown.  It  is  a 
fussy  recipe  to  follow,  but  the  results 
are  so  satisfactory  that  one  doesn’t  re- 
gret the  time  spent.  I recommend  this 
recipe  particularly  for  the  warp  for 
your  brown  rug,  for  that  must  be  a 
good,  reliable  color,  if  the  rug  is  to 
look  pretty  a long  time.  You  can’t  de- 
pend on  the  brown  warps  for  sale. 
Either  they  fade,  or  the  coloring  mat- 
ter used  has  weakened  them  so  that 
they  wear  out  quickly. 

A pretty  shade  of  brown  may  he  ob- 
tained by  using  catechu,  and  when  it 
has  boiled  until  dissolved,  add  two 
ounces  sulphate  of  copper.  Boil  the 
goods  in  this  for  two  and  a half  hours, 
then  wash  in  hot  water  to  which  a lit- 
tle soap  has  been  added.  This  is  one 
of  the  simplest  of  methods,  and  I 
think  it  will  prove  satisfactory.  I like 
the  shade  of  brown  thus  obtained,  but 
it  has  not  been  in  wear  long  enough 
for  me  to  testify  as  to  its  durability. 

ETTA  CONOVER. 

it 

Fashion  Hints  for  Fall. 

It  has  been  years  since  the  styles 
were  so  well  adapted  to  the  means  of 
the  woman  who  must  make  over  an  old 
suit  in  order  to  have  a new  one.  So 
little  material  is  required  in  the  new 
gowns  that  there  are  few  wardrobes 
that  cannot  furnish  at  least  one  old 
gown  that  will  make  over  effectively. 
And  so  many  different  things  are  used 
to  trim  a gown,  these  days,  that  wom- 
en who  keep  their  discarded  hat  trim- 
mings are  sure  to  find  something 
among  them  that  will  help  to  make  the 
new  suit  look  up  to  date.  Do  you  re- 
member the  heavy  Persian  embroi- 
dered bands  worn  on  hats  a few  sea-  j 
sons  ago?  A friend  of  mine  has  just 
combined  one  of  these  left-over  bands 
into  a most  effective  yoke  for  her  new 
made-over  gown.  Another  has  used 
a piece  of  gold  lace,  found  in  her  old 
millinery  box,  to  edge  the  sleeves  and  , 
neck  of  a new  gown.  If  you  have 
ingenuity  and  independence  you  can  ! 
work  up  much  of  your  left-over  stuff 
into  your  new  winter  wardrobe,  and 
look  as  nice  and  quaint  and  unique  as 
if  a high-priced  modiste  had  sent  your 
gown  home  from  her  shop. 

I’ve  just  had  a black  broadcloth 
made  over  for  the  fourth  time,  and  it 
really  seems  prettier  now  than  it  ever 
did;  hut  I couldn’t  have  enjoyed  it  had 
I purchased  new  material  and  cut  it  up 
so  dreadfully!  Actually,  the  new 
gowns  look  like  a new  kind  of  patch- 
work;  the  more  pieces  you  get  in  them, 
and  the  odder  the  shape  of  these 
pieces,  the  more  stylish  you  are.  A 
really  economical  woman  can’t  hear  to 
do  it  with  new,  high-priced  cloth;  hut 
it’s  fun  to  work  an  old  gown  over  into 
one  of  these  new  styles.  All  I had  to 
buy  for  my  new  black  gown  was  a lit- 
tle black  marquisette  for  the  waist; 
but  that  did  not  require  much,  for  I 
have  one  of  the  new  skirts  that  come 
up  well  under  the  arms. 


Get  yourself  a home 


in  the  sunshiny 


Pecos  Valley 


New  Mexico-Texas 


Let  Apples  and  Alfalfa  insure  you  and  yours  against 
the  future.  They  can  and  will  do  it. 


Do  you  realize  what  land  ownership  in  the 
irrigated  valleys  of  the  West  means?  It  in- 
sures independence,  comfort,  a bank  account, 
friends  and  secure  old  age,  for  you  and  yours. 
It  means  a better  home,  a wider  outlook, 
greater  prosperity  for  yourself,  a better  edu- 
cation and  an  enlarged  opportunity  for  the 
children. 

There  is  no  better  place  to  attain  all  this 
than  in  the  Pecos  Valley  of  New  Mexico  and 
Texas.  The  soil,  climate  and  seasons  are  in 
ideal  combination.  Water  for  irrigation  is 
abundant  from  artesian  wells,  within  a re- 
stricted district;  from  private  and  commun- 
ity pumping  plants,  and  from  well-established 
gravity  canals,  outside  the  artesian  belt. 

Two  projects  of  the  United  States  Re- 
clamation Service  are  in  this  valley. 

The  soil  of  the  Pecos  Valley  is  deep  and 
rich  in  all  essential  plant  foods. 

Pecos  Valley  apples  eagerly  are  sought  in 
the  Eastern  and  European  markets. 

The  famous  pea-green  alfalfa  grown  in  this 
valley  commands  a premium  wherever  offered 
for  sale. 

But  you  are  not  confined  to  the  two  A’s. 

Pears  and  peaches,  grapes  and  small  fruit, 
grain  and  garden  truck,  melons  and  canta- 


loupes all  hear  bountifully  and  return  a 
handsome  profit  for  the  time,  energy  and 
money  invested. 

The  splendid  climate  and  abundant  sun- 
shine puts  color  and  flavor  into  all  crops 
grown. 

You  can  buy  land  to-day,  with  water  de- 
veloped, at  from  $75  an  acre  and  up.  Land 
without  developed  water  may  be  had  for  as 
low  as  $5  or  $10  an  acre. 

Most  of  this  land  is  sold  on  liberal  terms, 
requiring  only  a small  cash  payment. 

The  social  conditions  in  the  valley  are 
good.  Excellent  schools  are  found ; every- 
where there  are  good  roads,  numerous 
churches,  and  your  neighbors  are  the  kind  of 
people  you  are  used  to  associating  with. 

The  average  holding  is  small. 

The  orchard  homes  are  near  to  one  another, 
making  possible  social  activities  that  back 
East  are  impossible. 

I have  a little  booklet  that  tells  the  story 
of  the  Pecos  Valley  in  simple,  readable  style. 

I want  you  to  have  a copy. 

Write  to  me  to-day.  I will  send  it. 


C.  L.  Seagraves,  Gen.  Colonization  Agt., 
A.T.  & S.  F.  Ry.,  2240  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


The  Best  Farm  Locations 


Productive  lands,  favorable  climate,  and  abundant  rainfall  make  farm 
locations  in  the  Southeast  the  most  profitable. 

Land  from  $10  to  $50  an  acre  closo  to  the  best  markets.  Wheat,  corn, 
hay,  all  true  It  crops,  give  best  returns.  Conditions  unsurpassed  for  dairying 
and  live  stock,  hog  and  poultry  raising.  Beef  and  pork  produced  at  3 
to  4 cents  a pound.  . ,, 

Five  to  six  crops  of  alfalfa  per  season  grown.  Good  farmers  make  60  to  loo 
bushels  corn  per  acre.  Home  markets  near  at  hand  pay  highest  prices  for 
dairy  products  and  demand  is  undersupplied.  Apple  orchards  pay  $100 
to  $500  an  acre,  and  orchard  lands  cost  only  a fraction  of  those  In  other 
sections. 


DULtlUUo.  ^ m 

The  Southeast  Has  Locations  for  Every  Kind  of  Farming 

The  climate  assures  the  finest  results  from  intelli  gent  agriculture,  and  makes 
the  region  unsurpassed  as  a pleasant  and  healthful  home  location.  It  is  an  open 
winter  country  and  its  summers  are  enjoyable.  You  can  locate  where  thereare 
good  schools,  churches,  roads,  rural  delivery,  and  all  other  advantages.  The 

Southern  Railway  and  associated  lines  will  help  you  find  thelocation  you  desire. 

Our  several  publications,  free  on  application,  give  full  information.  Address, 
M.  V.  RICHAKD8,  Land  and  Industrial  Agent,  Southern  Railway, 
Room  33  1880  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  O. 


If  you  do  your  own  dressmaking,  and 
haven’t  a dress  form,  let  me  beg  of 
you  to  get  one.  The  body  part  will  cost 
you  a dollar  and  a half,  and  you  can 
get  the  foot  rest  for  the  same  price, 
making  only  three  dollars  in  all.  But 
when  you’ve  had  it  three  weeks,  you 
will  say  it  has  more  than  paid  for  it- 
self. Get  it  as  near  your  size  as  pos- 
sible, but  smaller,  rather  than  larger. 
It  won’t  look  like  you,  unless  you  hap- 
pen to  be  one  of  the  few  with  a near- 
ly correct  form;  so  you  must  have  a 
lining  cut  and  made  by  a dressmaker 
who  can  fit  you  perfectly.  Put  this  on 
the  form,  just  as  you  wear  it,  and  then 
you  are  ready  to  make  a gown  for 
yourself  that  will  fit,  and  you  can  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  how  it  will  look 
to  others  when  you  wear  it. 

When  making  the  new  short-waisted 
gown,  it  is  wise  to  first  make  a close- 
fitting  lining,  like  the  old-fashioned 
basque  linings,  and  let  it  come  well 
down  over  the  hips.  Then  the  new 
gown  can  be  stitched  to  this  lining, 
and  it  will  be  sure  to  hang  right,  while 
all  the  seams  will  keep  their  proper 
place.  The  new  styles  require  large 
waists  and  small  hips;  all  the  lines 
must  be  as  straight  as  possible.  Cor- 
sets are  made  to  produce  this  appear- 
ance; the  hips  are  laced  in  as  closely 
as  can  be,  and  the  extra  flesh  around 
the  abdomen  is  drawn  up  into  the  cor- 
set to  help  pad  the  waist.  This  is 
really  less  harmful  than  the  old  way 
of  wearing  a corset,  for  it  does  no 
harm  to  draw  the  flesh  up  like  that 
and  keep  it  there.  Few  hones  are  used 
in  the  best  corsets,  and  what  there  are, 
are  very  pliablbe.  The  idea  is  to  look 
as  uncorseted  as  possible  without  look- 
ing untidy. 

All  the  newest  gowns  are  made  with 
kimono  sleeves.  The  most  comfort- 
able of  these  are  built  on  linings,  and 
are  cut  with  a piece  that  goes  over  the 
shoulder  to  the  neck,  and  under  the 
arm  down  to  the  high  waisted  skirt.  It 
is  not  at  all  necessary  that  these 
sleeves  should  be  of  the  same  material 
as  the  gown.  A blue  serge  street  suit. 


ELBERTA  PEACH 
RECORD  BROKEN 


The  country  over,  this  hasn’t  been  much 
of  a year  for  the  Elberta  peach.  Cer- 
tainly not  many  commercial  orchards 
have  made  records  with  successful 
bumper  crops. 

One  orchard  has  done  this!  The  or- 
chard is  at  Highland,  in  Pike  County. 
Arkansas.  It  embraces  2000  acres,  with 
1200  acres  in  bearing  in  1911.  The  first 
planting  was  done  seven  years  ago.  The 
1911  crop  was  the  fourth  successive  full 
crop.  That  in  itself  is  a remarkable 
record;  but  wait: 

From  the  1200  bearing  acres  the  orchard 
this  year  shipped  221  cars  of  fruit  which 
gave  the  owners 


$215,000  net 


on  the  track.  There’s  another  record  to  bo 
proud  of.  Of  these  shipments,  44  cars  were 
handled  by  one  commission  house  in  New 
York,  selling  for  an  average  of  more  than 
81700  a car.  Some  of  this  fruit  brought  S4.25 
persix-basket  carrier— the  record  price  for  Elbcr- 
tas  on  the  New  York  market.  The  buyers  de- 
clared that  no  finer  fruit  was  ever  seen  on 
any  market. 

This  orchard  has  given  four  successive  fuU 
crops.  Not  a cent  has  been  spent  for  orchard 
heatinc.  Not  a twig  has  been  affected  by 
scale. 


Highland  is  on  the  Prescott  & Northwestern 
Railway.  Conditions  in  that  district  are  ideal 
for  the  fruit  grower.  Climate  and  other  liv- 
ing conditions  are  no  less  perfect.  Lanas 
directly  adjoining  the  big  orchard  may  he 
bought  for  a mere  fraction  of  the  prices 
asked  in  other  and  less  favored  fruit-growing 
districts.  Besides,  these  lands  are  perfectly 
suited  to  general  farming.  Does  this  inter- 
est you?  I have  full  information— write  me. 


W.  R.  LIGHT0N,  Immigration  Agent, 

Prescott  & Northwestern  Ry.,  Dept.  1,  Prescott,  Ark- 

In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  Tlie  Fruit-Grower- 


I WILL  MAKE  YOU 
PROSPEROUS 

If  you  are  honest  and  ambitions  WtN«®J 
today.  No  matter  whereto 
your  occupation.  I wll  tea' c.n  J Special 

Estate  business  by  mail ; »r>P°‘,?‘  * * u>wn: 

Representative  of  mv  Company  in  y 
start  von  in  a profitable  business  of  your  o 
and  help  you  mate  b,g  money  at  onco-  , 

Unusual  opportunity  tor men  w ||(,_ 
capital  to  become  Independent  tor 
Valuable  Book  and  full  particular*  F 
•vsg/j  Writ*  today. 

^ >i,  NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY  cu. 

M144  Mnrden  Building 
Washington,  P. 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


I raise  60  bu. 
of  corn — x: 

per  acre,  said  Mr. 

Gray,  of  Pigg< 

Ark.  I grow 
anything  here 
that  we  could 
in  Indiana — 
wheat,  clover, 
timothy,  oats, 

corn  and  all  , „ ~ 

kinds  of  gar- 
den  stuff  and 
fruit.  I don’t 
see  any  differ- 
ence in  this 
land,  unless  I 
may  say  it  is 
better.  In 
Indiana,  my 
farm  waseight 
miles  from  a 
railroad. 

I sold  it 
for  $105 
an  acre 
and  got 
this 


proved  place, 
just  a quarter  of 
a mile  from  the 
station  for  $57  per  acre. 

There  are  hundredsof  places 
in  these  sections  where  the 
finest  kind  of  corn  lands — 
lands  that  wiil  easily  make  , 

40  to  75  bushels  to  the  acre, 
can  be  bought  at  $10  to  $25  per  acre,  and 
the  best  improved  places  at  $30  to  $60 
along  the 

Cotton  Belt  Route 
in  Arkansas  and  Texas 

There  are  many  sections  in  Arkansas  and 
*Texas  that  are  just  suited  for  your  line  of 
farming — where  you  can  buy  many  acres 
with  the  price  of  every  one  ycu  now  own- 
get  the  benefitof  the  big  boost  in  land  values 
sure  to  come — Jive  in  a mild  climate  where  you 
can  do  money  making  work  every  month— 
without  sacrificing  anything  in  living  condi- 
tions that  you  now  have.  Telephones,  good 
schools,  rural  delivery,  modern  towns,  close 
markets— you’d  find  them  all  through  Arkan- 
sas and  East  Texas. 

On  the  1st  and  3rd  Tuesdays  of  each  month 
there  are  very  low  round  trip  excursions  to 
Arkansas  and  East  Texas  via  Cotton  Beit 
Route,  allowing  25  days  for  trip  and  free 
Stop  overs.  Plan  to  go  on  the  next  one. 

Get  our  free  books  today! 

(new)— they  show  examples  of  successes  in 
Arkansas  and  Texas  in  your  line  of  farming — 
by  people  from  many  states — some  of  them 
likely  from  your  own  State.  Nothing  will  con- 
vince you  like  these  statements  from  "home 
folks."  Scores  of  illustrations. 

Write  for  free  copies  today* 

E.  W.  LaBEAUME, 

G*P.  & T.A.,  St.L.  & S.W.Ry. 

1421  Pierce  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 


Come  to  the  Six  Southern  States 


From  VIRGINIA’S  Peanut 
Fields,  thru  the  CAROLINA’S 
rich  trucking  country,  across 
the  Melon  and  Cot- 
ton lands  of  GEOR- 
GIA, into  the  Fertile 
section  of  ALABA- 
MA, to  the  Orange 
Groves  of 
FLORIDA. 

Via  S.  A.L. 

Ry. 


2 to  3 crops  a 
year  in  Manatee 
County  on  the 
West  Coast  of 
Florida, net  $500 
to  $1000  per  acre. 

Write  at  once 
for  free  booklet 


Climate 

ideal.  Wa- 
ter plentiful,  close 
to  big  markets, 
quick  transportation. 

The  Southern  States 
supply  the  largest  part 
of  the  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  for  the 
North  and  East.  You 
can  secure  indepen- 
dence on  a 10  acre 
farm.  Land  $10  per 
acre  and  up. 

J.  A.  Pride,  6en.  lad.  Agt., 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry. 
Ssite  617  Norfolk. Va. 


UBBER  STAMPS 


R1 

We  have  received  orders  from  almost  EVERY 
STATE  in  the  Union  from  our  adv.  in  the  Fruit- 
Grower.  Please  add  your  name  to  our  list  of 
satisfied  customers.  ASK  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Gardner  Office  Supply  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MISSOURI 


LADDERS 


Original  and  only 
makers  of  the  Fa- 
mous and  Security 
Ladders.  Complete  stock;  prompt  ship- 
ments. Good  10-ft.  ladder,  $1.50.  If  deal- 
er can’t  supply  you,  write  us. 

The  GOSHEN  CHURN  & LADDER  CO., 
Goshen,  Indiana, 


just  finished,  inis  sleeves  of  striped 
blue  and  black  silk,  cut.  afler  the  fash- 
ion above  described.  Wide  black 
braid  runs  from  (lie  shoulder  down  the 
left  side  of  (lie  gown  to  the  hem,  con- 
cealing the  closing  of  the  gown.  On 
t he  right  side  it  comes  only  to  the  top 
of  the  skirt.  In  the  back  it  forms  a 
very  deep  yoke.  Braid  of  blue  and 
gold,  an  inch  and  a half  wide,  outlines 
a rather  small  yoke  of  blue  doited  net, 
both  front  and  back.  Medium  sized 
buttons  of  black  satin  complete  the 
decoration.  This  gown  is  stitched  to 
a fitted  lining,  so  that  it  is  ail  in  one 
piece.  The  upper  edge  of  the  Skirt  is 
simply  turned  under  and  stitched  down 
over  the  lower  edges  of  the  corsage. 
The  various  places  on  the  corsage  not 
covered  by  the  silk  and  lace  have  little 
tucked  pieces  of  the  material  fitted 
over  them.  Such  gowns  are  not  made 
from  patterns;  each  must  have  an  in- 
dividuality of  its  own.  The  lining  is 
made,  and  then  the  other  things  pinned 
on  until  the  desired  effect  has  been 
obtained,  when  everything  is  securely 
fastened  in  place.  I saw  one  very 
pretty  waist  showing  wide  lace  on  one 
side  put  on  to  look  like  a yoke,  with 
the  cloth  underneath  laid  in  tiny  pin 
tucks.  The  other  side  was  smoothly 
folded  into  a surplice  effect,  which 
crossed  over  the  tucked  side  and  fas- 
tened at  the  belt.  Don’t  be  afraid  to 
have  the  two  sides  trimmed  different- 
ly, if  your  material  works  in  better 
that  way,  and  it  is  becoming. 

The  new  sleeve  must  be  one  with 
the  corsage,  or  appear  to  be.  But  such 
sleeves  are  very  hard  for  the  amateur 
dressmaker  to  fit  so  as  to  be  really 
comfortable.  If  the  sleeve  is  put  in 
with  a seam,  use  a surplice  trimming 
tailing  over  the  shoulder,  and  you’ll 
get  the  effect.  You  can  make  a sur- 
plice out  of  almost  anything,  if  it  is 
dainty,  but  it  must  match  the  gown  in 
shade  to  be  really  effective. 

If  you  are  to  buy  material  for  the 
new  gown,  give  the  preference  to  some 
coarse,  rather  rough  all-wool  material. 
That,  of  course,  is  for  street  wear.  If 
you  wish  a new  gown  for  house  wear, 
or  to  be  worn  under  a long  coat,  get 
anything  that  will  hang  in  soft  folds. 
Get  two  kinds,  if  you  can  possibly  af- 
ford it,  and  drape  one  over  the  other. 
Choose  any  shades  that,  when  put  to- 
gether, will  make  a pretty  and  becom- 
ing neutral  shade  unlike  anything  ever 
woven,  and  you  will  be  quite  up  to 
date.  Light  grey  over  coral  is  very 
effective;  so  is  black  over  empire 
green,  or  over  cerise,  or  the  new  apri- 
cot shade.  White  over  a strong  yel- 
low is  effective,  and  so  is  copper  over 
green.  Of  course,  it  is  understood  that 
the  material  used  to  drape  the  other 
must  be  thin  enough  to  snow  the  under 
color  through.  Only  strong  colors  are 
used  in  these  new  gowns.  If  you  wish 
the  daintier  shades,  the  under  slip 
must  be  of  figured  materials  and  these 
are  high-priced.  For  the  underslip, 
you  can  find  very  pretty  shades  in 
Canton  silk  at  from  35  to  50  cents  a 
yard.  It  is  twenty-six  inches  wide,  and 
the  50  cent  quality  will  launder  beauti- 
fully. Any  material  sheer  enough  to 
show  the  under  color  through  may  be 
used  for  the  overdress.  These  gowns 
are  really  not  very  expensive,  and  they 
may  be  used  for  evening  wear  all 
through  the  winter.  For  afternoon 
gowns  to  wear  to  a neighbor’s,  select 
any  of  the  soft  all-wool  materials. 

To  avoid  taking  cold  when  changing 
from  a heavy  gown  to  a light  one,  have 
different  weights  in  underwear,  but 
be  sure  that  it  is  close  fitting  so  as  not 
to  spoil  the  lines  of  your  gown.  You 
should  be  as  careful  about  the  fit  of 
your  petticoat  as  of  your  dress,  or  all 
the  work  on  the  dress  will  be  in  vain. 
The  best  way  is  to  have  a drop  skirt 
fastened  to  every  gown,  and  then  wear 
no  petticoat  at  all,  but  have  drawers 
of  the  desired  weight  to  furnish  nec- 
essary warmth.  MARIE  SIAS. 
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Simple  Desserts. 

I am  making  a specialty  of  desserts 
that  are  easily  made,  for  I do  my  own 
cooking  and  am  not  very  strong.  And 
if  I do  not  have  something  for  dinner 
that  can,  at  least,  be  served  as  dessert, 
my  family  do  not  feel  satisfied,  no 
matter  how  good  the  rest  of  my  dinner 
may  be.  One  of  my  easily  made  des- 


serts is  well  known  lo  most  cooks,  but 
there  may  be  some  who  have  not  made 
Ambrosia. 

Ambrosia. 

Slice  oranges  very  thin  and  put  in 
crystal  dish,  with  layers  of  shredded 
cocoanut  and  sugar;  it  should  stand 
an  hour  lo  draw  out  and  combine  1 lie 
flavors. 

A variation  of  this,  which  we  call 
Queen  Ambrosia,  is  made  as  follows: 

Cut  oranges  and  bananas  into  small 
slices.  Place  a layer  of  oranges  in  a 
glass  dish,  sprinkle  a little  sugar  over 
them,  then  a layer  of  bananas,  then 
sugar,  then  a layer  of  grated  or  shred- 
ded cocoanut,  then  oranges,  then 
sugar,  then  cocoanut,  then  bananas, 
and  so  on  until  dish  is  filled.  Over  the 
lop  put  some  whipped  cream  (sweet- 
ened). 

It  is  always  a saving  of  time  and 
energy  to  make  desserts  for  dinner 
while  preparing  luncheon,  if  you  serve 
a 6 o’clock  dinner;  or  just  after  break- 
fast, if  you  have  dinner  at  noon.  Dur- 
ing the  banana  season,  try  making 
banana  fluff. 

Banana  Fluff. 

One-half  pint  cream  whipped  to  a 
stiff  froth,  one-quarter  box  of  gelatine 
soaked  in  a little  cold  water  and  dis- 
solved, one  cupful  of  powdered  sugar, 
four  bananas  whipped  up  light;  beat 
the  whole  together  until  it  begins  to 
thicken,  add  one-half  teaspoonful  ex- 
tract of  rose,  and  pour  into  a mould. 
Serve  cold  with  lady  fingers. 

Another  dessert  which  should  stand 
some  hours  before  it  is  served  is  prune 
fluff. 

Prune  Fluff. 

Take  a pound  of  the  best  French 
prunes,  half  a cupful  of  sugar,  one-half 
box  of  gelatine,  and  the  juice  of  one 
lemon.  Soak  the  gelatine  in  half  a pint 
of  cold  water.  The  prunes  must  pre- 
viously have  been  cooked  until  they 
can  be  stoned  without  being  badly 
broken.  Strain  the  prune  juice  through 
muslin,  add  the  sugar,  gelatine  and 
lemon  juice,  and  let  it  boil,  then  add 
the  prunes.  When  cool,  pour  into  a 
mold,  and  let  it  stand  until  stiff.  Serve 
with  whipped  cream. 

One  of  the  nicest  of  simple  desserts 
is  peach  ambrosia. 

Peach  Ambrosia 

Take  one  can  of  peaches,  drain  off 
the  syrup,  cut  up  the  peaches  as  you 
would  fresh  fruit;  sprinkle  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  powdered  sugar;  put 
this  in  a glass  dish,  with  a generous 
sprinkling  of  shredded  cocoanut,  and 
cover  with  a maringue  of  the  whites  of 
three  eggs  beaten  to  a stiff  froth  with 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar. 
Sprinkle  a little  of  the  cocoanut  over 
all,  and  set  away  in  a cool  place. 

Another  very  nice  dessert  made  of 
peaches,  and  one  to  be  recommended 
because  it  can  be  prepared  early  in  the 
day,  is  peach  custard. 

Peach  Custard. 

Thoroughly  mix  one  teacupful  of  pul- 
verized sugar  with  half  a teacupful  of 
butter;  add  one  teacupful  of  milk  and 
three  teaspoonfuls  of  corn  starch;  beat 
to  a cream;  then  add  as  many  canned 
peaches  or  fresh  ones  as  desirable. 
Put  them  in  halves.  Lastly,  add  the 
whites  of  six  eggs,  beaten  to  a stiff 
froth.  Bake  in  an  even  oven  till  brown 
on  top  and  leave  there  about  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  then  put  on  ice  till 
served;  the  thin  part  serves  for  the 
sauce  for  the  dessert;  delicious. 

Of  course,  this  can  be  made  when 
eggs  are  cheap.  If  you  want  some- 
thing extra  pretty  and  not  very  expend 
sive,  try  orange  jelly. 

Orange  Jelly. 

First  pour  one  cupful  of  cold  water 
over  one-half  box  gelatine;  then  halve 
five  or  six  oranges  and  remove  fruit, 
leaving  the  skins  intact;  drop  these 
into  ice  water;  stir  thoroughly  togeth- 
er one-half  pint  boiling  water,  six 
tablespoonfuls  sugar,  juice  from  two 
lemons,  orange  juice  and  pulp,  nutmeg 
and  gelatine,  and  strain;  now  the  skins 
must  be  wiped  dry,  and  if  you  have 
an  artistic  hand,  scallop  the  edges,  fill 
carefully  with  the  jelly  and  place  on 
ice. 

I think  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
a plain  bread  pudding,  or  a plain  cus- 
tard, can  be  transformed  into  a very 
fine  “company”  dessert  by  the  addi- 


Virginia  ^ 
* Apple 
Lands 

One  hundred  and  twenty  at  res  of 
high-Kiade  apple  land  in  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  for  $2,000.00,  to  Insure 
<iuick  sale.  Within  two  miles  of  the 
largest  apple  shipping  station  in 
Virginia  and  no  better  land  for  ap- 
ples in  the  state.  Well  watered  by 
springs  and'  streams,  and  partly 
cleared.  Easily  worth  double  price 
asked.  Other  lands  in  large  and 
small  tracts  at  $15.00  to  $50.00  per 
acre.  Address 

F.  H.  LaBaume,  Ag’l  Agent 

Noroflk  & West’n  Ry. 

Bx  2031,  Roanoke,  Va. 


Map  of  Michigan  Free! 

A Postal  Card  will  get  you  one. 

J.  E.  MERRITT,  • MANISTEE,  MICHIGAN 


WITTE  ENGINES^ 


Gas — Gasoline — Distillate, 


I Cheapest  and  best  power  known 
I erage  cost  one  cent  per  horse  power 
I per  hour.  A superior  standard  of 
I construction  saves  time,  fuel 
I and  repairs.  We  refer  you  to  > •, 

I thousands  of  satisfied  cua-  S* 

I torners.  High  grade  en- 
I gines  our  specialty 
I for  25  years. 


✓ This 
/ engine 


is  built 
for  those 
who  want  the 
best.  We  fur- 
nish any  size  or 
style;  hopper  jack- 
et or  water  tank  type. 
We  ship  promptly.  Ev- 
erything is  complete. 
Our  prices  are  right. 
Inducements  to  intro- 
duce in  new  localities. 
Write  for  catalog,  stat- 
: size  wanted. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

16320akland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


STOP!  STOP!  STOP! 


Thirty  Days  Trial  of 

United  States  Bonded 

Engine.  Burns  gas.  gasoline, 
kerosene,  distillate.  Consider  these 

12— advantages— 12 

1st,  Pays  for  itself  in  fuel  saving 
in  short  time.  2nd,  No  violent  vi- 
, bration.  3rd,  Greatly  reduced  bulk. 
r 4th,  Easily  portable;  mounted  any- 
where. 6th,  Every  engine  part  and 
horse  power  guaranteed.  6th,  Ab- 
solutely frost  proof.  7th,  Positively 
=?s.  most  economical  running  engine 
n made.  8th,  Only  engine  with  pulley  on 
W both  sides.  9th,  Small  pulley  on  cam 
^ shaft,  for  very  slow  machines.  10th. 
Perfect  Lubrication. cooling  & ignition 
11th,  Lowest  cost  engine  in  the  world. 
12th.  Made  by  reputable  firm, 60  years 
in  business. 

United  States  Engine  Works 
1529  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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2 to  50  H.  P* 
Wonderful  New 
PumpingEnglno 

Send  postal  today  for 
Illustrated  Catalog. 
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RIFE 

RAMS 

Pump  water 
automatically 
day  and  night 


Water  Pumped 
Winter  and  Summer 

without  labor 

Zero  weather  doesn’t 
stop  a big  supply  from 
automatic  Rife  Rams. 

Cost  little  to  install- 
nothing  to  operate.  Raise 
water  30  ft.  for  every  foot 
of  fall.  Will  supply  pneu- 
matic tanks  against  100-lb . 
pressure.  Pump  automat- 
ically day  and  night, 
winter  and  summer. 
Fully  guaranteed.  f? 

If  there  is  a stream, 
pond  or  spring  within  a 
mile,  write  for  plans, 
book  and  trial  offer.  Free, 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 

2521  Trinity  Bldg.,  Hew  York 


20th  Century 
Grader 


SAVES  ITS  COST  IN  TWENTY  DAYS 

Cutting  ditches  for  drainage  or  irrigation,  le^ 
lng  land,  making  levees  or  borders,  > 
grading  roads,  cleaning  ditches,  and 
many  other  uses  which  make  it  worth 
ten  times  its  cost  to  f-.rmer  or  munici- 
pality. Has  sage  brush  cutter  and  other 
UBeful  attachments  not  found  with  any 
other  grader.  A one-man  machine.  Light 
—strong — guaranteed.  Will  last  a life- 
time. M rite  now  for  .nteresting  1 
book  telling  how  the  uBe  of  this  . 
machine  will  increase  the  yield 
of  your  crops. 

THE  BAKER  MFG.  CO. 

530  Hunter  Bldg., Chicago  * 


Different  than  all 
others  and  better  be- 
cause of  the  double 
gears,  big  oil  boxes, 
drop-forged  wrist  pin. 
removable  bearings, 
center  lift.  No  side 
strain,  no  noise.  Big, 
heavy  and  powerful.  4,  6. 
8.  10,12.14,16,18.  20  ft. 
diameters.  Send  for  cata- 
log. Also  feed  nulls,  pump 
jacks  and  gasoline  engines. 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
260  Samson  Ave.,  Freeport,  111. 
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tion  of  chocolate  sauce.  And  this  is 
also  nice  to  pour  over  ice  cream.  My 
recipe  for  this  is  to  be  recommended 
because  it  is  good  either  hot  or  cold. 

Chocolate  Sauce. 

One  pint  of  milk,  one-quarter  pound 
of  ground  chocolate,  yolks  of  four  eggs 
and  a little  piece  of  vanilla  bean 
pounded  fine.  Now  take  one  pint  of 
good,  hot  milk,  pour  it  over  the  choco- 
late and  vanilla  bean,  and  let  it  boil. 
When  it  has  boiled  well  take  off  the 
fire  and  add  the  yolks  of  four  eggs; 
stir  them  into  the  mixture,  and  do  not 
let  it  boil  again.  ELSA  CONOVER. 

it 

The  Social  Hour. 

Try  this  method  of  cleaning  bottles: 
Cut  a raw  potato  into  small  pieces  and 
put  into  a bottle  with  a tablespoonful 
of  salt  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
water.  Snake  the  bottle  vigorously, 
and  it  will  soon  be  nice  and  clean.  An- 
other nice  thing  to  know  is  how  to  use 
small  bits  of  toilet  soap.  Simply  put 
them  into  a bag  made  of  old  toweling, 
and  use  the  bag  as  a wash  rag.  Of 
course,  it  goes  without  saying,  that 
each  member  of  the  household  should 
have  his  own  especial  bag! — Margue- 
rite. 
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If  you  are  in  need  of  a tonic,  try 
stirring  a well-beaten  egg  into  a cup  of 
coffee,  and  drinking  it.  I can  take 
eggs  in  that  way  when  I can’t  in  any 
other.  But  this  suggestion  will  be  of 
no  use  to  those  with  whom  coffee  dis- 
agrees. It  agrees  with  me  so  well  that 
our  family  physician  advised  me  to 
take  nothing  else  for  five  long  weeks, 
as  a cure  for  stomach  trouble.  For 
months  everything  I had  eaten  had 
seemed  to  disagree  with  me,  and  al- 
though I thought  I’d  starve  to  death  on 
coffee,  alone,  I really  got  along  very 
nicely,  and  did  my  work,  too.  I was 
allowed  four  cupfuls  of  coffee  a day. 
The  doctor  said  I might  take  less,  if  I 
wished,  but  he  positively  refused  to  let 
me  have  more.  At  the  end  of  the  five 
weeks,  he  allowed  me  to  have  a beaten 
egg  in  the  coffee,  when  I wished,  and 
two  cupfuls  of  buttermilk  a day.  I en- 
tirely overcame  the  stomach  trouble; 
but,  I believe,  had  my  husband  been 
put  on  the  coffee  diet,  it  would  have 
killed  him.  How  true  the  old  saying 


7%  FIRST 
MORTGAGE 

GOLD  BONDS 


We  now  offer  to  conservative 
investors  the  balance  of  our 
issue  of  bonds  amounting  to 
$23,000 — $37,000  worth  having 
been  sold.  These  bonds  are 
backed  by  St.  Joseph  real  estate ; 
our  modern  printing  plant ; The 
Fruit-Grower,  and  other  valu- 
able assets,  worth  three  times 
more  than  the  mortgaged  prop- 
erty. 

These  bonds  are  now  held  by 
more  than  sixty  subscribers,  in 
amounts  from  $100  to  $4,000, 
among  whom  are  some  of  St. 
Joseph’s  leading  business  men. 
St.  Joseph  bankers  approve 
the  security  by  loaning  par  on 
them.  The  bonds  are  in  the 
denomination  of  $100,  and  bear 
interest  at  7 per  cent,  payable 
twice  a year.  For  a small  in- 
vestment at  a liberal  rate  of  in- 
terest, there  is  nothing  safer  on 
j the  market.  We  refer  you  to 
The  First  National  Bank  of  St. 
Joseph.  Write  a post  card  at 
once  for  full  information  to 
THE  FRUIT-GROWER, 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Rice,  New  Crop,  100  Pounds  Beautiful 

rlPftn,  white  table  lice,  in  double  sacks,  freight  pre- 
paid to  your  station,  for  $4.25.  Safe  arrival  of  rice 

guaranteed,  J,  Ed.  Cabaniss,  Bice  Farmer,  Bog  207, 

Katy,  Texas, 


is:  “What  is  one  man’s  meat  is  an- 

other’s poison! — M.  G.  L. 
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If  your  hair  falls  out  in  spite  of 
everything  you  have  tried,  just  give 
this  a trial'  Take  one-half  pint  best 
alcohol,  pour  in  a little  of  the  finest 
quality  castor  oil,  let  stand  a few  min- 
utes to  dissolve,  then  add  more  of  the 
castor  oil.  Repeat  ihe  operation  until 
the  alcohol  will  not  take  up  or  dissolve 
any  more  oil,  then  add  a little  of  the 
finest  quality  of  agreeable  scents  of 
your  own  preference;  shake  well.  You 
will  then  have  one  of  the  finest  hair 
dressings  in  existence.  I used  it  after 
a long  illness  that  caused  my  liair  to 
fall  out  so  badly  there  were  bald  places 
all  over  my  head.  I tried  other  rem- 
edies, to  no  purpose;  then  a friend 
chanced  to  tell  me  of  this.  It  proved 
to  be  just  what  I needed. — Miss  Weir. 
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Have  you  ever  tried  ironing  with  a 
wringer?  That  is  my  method  of  avoid- 
ing backache.  I dampen  all  flat  pieces, 
fold  them  carefully,  pile  them  one 
upon  another  until  of  a convenient 
thickness,  then,  after  making  sure  that 
the  wringer  is  clean,  I get  John  to  turn 
it,  while  I guide  the  clothes.  Think 
they  don’t  look  as  well  as  they  would, 
if  ironed?  Well,  perhaps  they  don’t; 
but  neither  do  I look  as  well  when  go- 
ing about  with  the  backache  as  I do 
when  my  clothes  have  been  ironed 
with  the  wringer.  And  they  really  do 
look  pretty  nice!  Anyhow,  that  is  the 
way  I iron  on  hot  days. — Mrs.  Spence. 
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If  you  want  something  especially 
nice  for  your  window  garden,  try  lily- 
of-the-valley.  They  are  easily  forced 
into  bloom  during  the  winter  months, 
and  they  never  seem  quite  so  desirable 
as  they  do  then.  Use  only  the  single 
pips  or  crowns.  You  can  get  the  im- 
ported pips  for  perhaps  40  or  50  cents 
a dozen,  and  they  are  most  desirable. 
Plant  them  quite  thickly  in  pots,  then 
put  them  where  they  will  keep  cool 
without  freezing.  Let  them  remain 
for  four  weeks,  then  bring  them  grad- 
ually into  a warmer  temperature.  They 
should  begin  blooming  in  January. — 
Mrs.  Marks. 

Five  Kinds  of  Borers. 

“There  are  five  species  of  fruit  tree 
borers  that  cause  injury  to  orchards 
throughout  the  Middle  West,”  says 
Prof.  T.  J.  Headlee  of  the  Kansas  Ag- 
ricultural College.  “They  are  the  shot- 
hole  borer,  which  bores  small  holes  in 
trees,  making  them  look  as  of  they  bad 
been  a target  of  a shotgun.  The 
round-readed  apple  tree  borer,  the  flat- 
headed apple  tree  borer,  the  apple 
twig  borer,  and  the  peach  tree  borer. 
With  the  exception  of  the  peach  tree 
borer,  all  these  species  prefer  diseased 
trees.  For  that  reason  the  first  step 
toward  keeping  trees  free  from  borers 
is  to  keep  them  in  the  healthiest  possi- 
ble growing  condition  by  proper  prun- 
ing, feeding  and  cultivation.  All  in- 
fested wood  should  be  cut  out  and 
burned.  Generally  that  will  stop  the 
work  of  the  shot-hole  borer  and  the  ap- 
ple-twig  borer.  If  not,  the  trees  should 
be  treated  with  a deterrant  wash  com- 
posed of  one  pint  of  crude  carbolic 
acid,  one  gallon  of  soft  soap,  and  eight 
gallons  of  water.  The  trunks  and 
larger  branches  should  be  thoroughly 
covered  with  this  wash. 

“Young  apple  trees  can  be  protected 
from  the  round  and  the  flat-headed 
apple  tree  borers  by  wrapping  news- 
paper or  tarred  paper  from  a point 
just  above  the  roots  to  eighteen  inches 
or  two  feet  above  the  ground.  The 
wrappers  should  be  tied  on  with  string, 
not  with  wire.  With  proper  orchard 
treatment,  grown  trees  should  expe- 
rience no  injury. 

“The  peach  tree  borer  can  best  be 
controlled  by  digging  out.  This  has 
to  be  done  with  a knife  in  the  spring. 
The  presence  of  the  borer  is  indicated 
by  spots  of  gum  which  are  thrown  out 
of  the  burrow  where  it  works.  It  is 
easily  dug  out,  especially  in  the  spring, 
when  the  larvae  are  large  and  more 
easily  seen.” 

■3^ 

New  Bulletins. 

Frames  as  Factors  in  Truck  Growng,  by 
W,  R.  Beattie,  Farmers’  Bui.  460. 
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High  Grade  Work  Halftone  Illustrations 
THE  KIND  THAT  BRINGS  RESULTS 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  to  place  your  order  for  your  Fall  and  Spring 
Catalog.  DO  NOT  WAIT  until  the  last  minute,  and  then  have  to  rush 
your  copy  and  rush  the  printer  to  get  it  out,  and  run  the  risk  of  an  un- 
satisfactory piece  of  work.  We  can  give  you  the  BEST  SERVICE,  for 
we  have  been  printing  Nursery  and  Seed  Catalogs  for  years,  and  also 
have  TECHNICAL  KNOWLEDGE  of  varieties,  botanical  names,  etc.  We 
give  every  catalog  we  print  personal  attention,  thus  insuring  accuracy 
and  attractiveness. 

WRITE  US  AT  ONCE  about  your  needs  for  the  Fall  and  Spring 
Catalogs,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  give  estimates  and  information  for 
building  a catalog  that  will  sell  your  stocks. 
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Suggestions  for  Growing  Home  Fruits, 
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Sta.,  Agricultural  College  Mississippi. 

Apple  Growing  in  Mississippi,  by  H.  C. 
Thompson,  Bui.  147,  Miss.  Exp.  Sta., 
Agricultural  College,  Mississippi. 

Red  Clover,  by  Westgateand  Hillman, 
Farmers'  Bui.  445. 

Timber  Rot  Caused  by  Lenzites  Se- 
piaria,  by  Peerley  Spaulding,  Bui.  214, 
Bureau  Plant  Industry,  Washington,  D.C. 
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On  account  of  the  large  size  of 
Yakima  peaches,  instead  of  taking  the 
twenty-pound  standard  used  in  Cali- 
fornia for  peaches,  a twenty-two-pound 
standard  is  fixed  by  the  O.-W.  R.  & N. 
Even  at  this  the  boxes  often  run  as 
high  as  twenty-four  pounds,  but  are 
shipped  as  twenty-two  pounds. 
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WELL  AND  PROSPECTING 
DRILLING  MACHINERY 


43  years’  successful  operation 
Used  lu  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
world.  We  make  a complete  line 
ot  Drilling  Machines  and  tools 
for  every  condition  of  earth 
and  rock  drilling  and  min- 
eral prospecting.  Complete 
catalogue  No.  120  showing  over 
40  styles  of  machines  f ree. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

General  Office  and  Works: 
Aurora,  111. 

Chicago  Office:  First  National  Bank  Building. 

Joplin,  Mo.,  office:  115  West  Fifth  St. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  office:  301  Scarritt  Bldg, 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’  Book 
with  catalog:  of  Keystone 
Drills,  tells  how.  Many 
sizes;  traction  and  port- 
able. Easy  terms.  These 
machines  make  g;ood  any- 

Keystone  Well  Work* 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


Sff  $12.75 
KL  ...1.80 

Steel  9 7Q 
Tanks'.  ..  — 
Gasoline  1C  Qft 

Engines.OD.YV/ 

Catalogs  Free 


We  make  many 
sizes  of'  Mills, 
Tanks.  Putnps 
andGasoline  en- 
gines : satisfac- 
tion or  no  sale. 
You  will  save 
money  if  you  in' 
vestigate. 

The  Ottawa  Mfg.  Co., 

608  King  St.  Ottawa.  Kansas  . 


Try  An  Ad  In  Our 
Classified  Department 

C[  Readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  will  find 
our  Classified  Department  of  great 
value  in  disposing  of  lands,  spraying 
machines,  live  stock,  poultry  or  any- 
thing you  might  have  for  sale  or  ex- 
change. Rate  is  only  4c  per  word  cash 
with  order,  each  insertion,  noteless  than 
25  words  in  each  issue.  This  rate  is 
only  about  one-half  our  regular  display 
rate,  as  this  department  is  conducted 
mainly  for  the  benefit  and  information 
of  our  readers. 

Send  copy  for  an  ad  to  run  next 
month. 

The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 
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Modern  Methods  with  Chickens  at 
Hillside  Farm. 

I am  like  the  poultryman  who  said 
he  knew  there  was  lots  of  money  in 
the  chicken  business,  for  he  himself, 
had  put  it  in.  I could  give  expert  ad- 
vise on  how  not  to  do  it,  but  for  the 
last  four  years  the  balance  has  been 
coming  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger, 
until  now  poultry  is  my  most  profit- 
able line.  I propose  in  this  article  to 
tell,  not  all  about  the  poultry  business, 
but  just  one  way  that  will  pay,  or  at 
least  it  has  paid  at  Hillside  Farm.  As 
to  the  breed,  we  prefer  White  Leg- 
horns, with  White  Orpingtons,  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  or  Wyandottes  a close 
second;  the  Orpingtons  being  espe- 
cially good  for  broilers.  I hatch  with 
incubators,  because  I can  hatch  out 
when  I want  to.  We  use  the  Old  Trus- 
ty, made  by  M.  M.  Johnson.  We  use 
the  same  make  of  brooders,  and  ordi- 
narily do  not  lose  more  than  5 per 
cent  of  the  chicks. 

Nothing  need  be  said  about  running 
the  incubator,  only  to  follow  the  direc- 
tions of  the  manufacturer,  except  as 
experience  shows  that  your  particular 
circumstances  require  some  change. 
After  the  hatch  is  well  out,  I take  out 
the  egg  drawers,  slip  an  old  piece  of 
muslin  on  the  floor  of  the  nursery  un- 
der the  chicks  and  let  them  stay  in 
the  incubator  a day  or  two,  scattering 
Model  chick  feed  mixed  with  fine  grit 
or  sand,  on  the  cloth,  so  that  if  they 
pick  at  all  they  will  get  food.  We  also 
put  a small  drinking  fountain  of  water 
in  one  front  corner,  so  they  will  learn 
to  drink  when  they  are  very  young. 

In  the  meantime  I light  up  the 
brooder  lamp  to  make  sure  that  every- 
thing is  in  running  order,  and  to  have 
it  thoroughly  warmed  up.  We  scatter 
about  an  inch  of  ground  clover  leaves 
on  the  floor  of  the  nursery  part  of  the 
brooder,  and  on  top  of  this  about  two- 
eighths  of  an  inch  of  chick  food  mixed 
with  the  fine  grit  and  also  set  in  a 
small  box  or  two  about  half  an  inch 
deep  filled  with  wheat  bran,  and  one 
or  two  others  filled  with  beef  meal 
and  of  both  the  bran  and  beef  scrap. 
We  keep  a constant  supply  before 
them  from  this  time  on. 

We  move  the  chicks  from  the  incu- 
bator, being  careful  not  to  let  them 
get  chilled,  and  confine  them  to  the 
brooder  nursery  for  about  four  days. 
We  then  cover  the  floor  of  the  other 
part  of  the  brooder  with  ground  clover 
and  chick  food  with  grit,  and  let  them 
run  in  and  out  of  it,  being  careful  to 
watch  an  hour  or  two  to  see  that  they 
learn  to  get  back  in  the  nursery  be- 
fore they  get  chilled. 

After  a few  days  more  I remove  all 
feed  and  clover  from  the  nursery  and 
cover  the  floor  with  an  inch  of  dry 
warm  sand  and  every  week  thereafter 
I clean  this  out  and  put  in  fresh  sand. 
After  the  chicks  have  had  the  run  of 
the  exercising  compartment  of  the 
brooder  for  at  least  five  days,  I open 
its  glass  front  and  get  them  hardened 
to  the  outside  air  for  a week,  then 
give  them  the  run  wherever  they 
want  to  go  through  the  brooder.  In 
the  brooder,  I constantly  keep,  in  hop- 
pers or  boxes,  beef  meal,  chick  feed, 
grit,  charcoal,  and  also  fresh  water, 
which  is  the  main  thing  that  you  must 
ihave  fresh. 

When  the  chicks  are  two  or  three 
weeks  old  we  make  an  opening  so 
ithey  can  run  outside  when  the 
weather  permits.  The  brooders  are 
set  facing  the  east,  where  they  will 
get  the  sun  in  the  morning  until  about 
10  o’clock,  and  then  be  shaded  the 
rest  of  the  day.  When  the  chicks  are 
eight  weeks  old,  we  put  them  in  per- 
manent houses.  These  houses  are  5x 
10  and  3 feet  high,  made  of  board 


and  prepared  roofing  with  wire  and 
glass  front  and  curtain,  and  can  be 
used  singly  or  set  end  to  end  in  any 
number.  For  a flock  of  fifty  pullets  I 
like  two  houses  for  roosting  and  three 
for  scratching.  Compared  with  the 
old-style  houses  these  are  twice  as 
good,  twice  as  handy  and  only  a frac- 
tion of  the  cost.  They  can  either  be 
used  permanently  in  one  place  or  mov- 
ed about  at  will. 

In  feeding  the  pullets  and  hens  I 
keep  constantly  before  them,  where 
they  can  help  themselves  at  will,  hop- 
pers filled  with  dry  mash  made  up  of 
two  parts  corn  chop,  two  parts  ground 
beef  scrap,  six  parts  wheat  bran,  one 
part  linseed  oil  cake  meal  and  two 
parts  ground  alfalfa,  all  by  measure; 
also  grit,  ground  oyster  shell  and  char- 
coal, and  fresh  water  three  times  a 
day.  In  their  scratching  rooms,  we 
give  them  a feed  of  wheat,  and  late  in 
the  day  a feed  of  cracked  corn  and 
sprouted  oats.  I have  said  nothing 
about  the  profits,  but  will  say  here 
that  poultry  has  given  us  a better  net 
profit  than  our  strawberry  crop,  as  we 
raise  strawberries,  red  raspberries, 
blackberies  and  truck.  We  have  poul- 
try on  the  farm,  and  we  have  found 
out  that  it  pays  well  to  attend  to  them 
with  care.  We  sell  our  broilers  and 
eggs  to  private  trade  the  year  around. 
New  Jersey.  C.  A.  UMOSELLE. 

Extensive  Poultry  Fattening. 

A bulletin  entitled  “Fattening  Poul- 
try,” describing  successful  methods  of 
fattening  poultry  on  a large  commer- 
cial scale  and  giving  complete  data 
on  the  feeding  of  over  100,000  birds, 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
gives  information  of  operations  on  an 
extensive  scale  and  so  far  as  knowtn  is 
the  first  publication  showing  the  cost 
of  producting  a pound  of  gain  in  poul- 
try. 

“The  successful  feeding  of  poultry 
depends  largely  on  the  ability  of  the 
feeder  to  notice  the  condition  of  the 
chickens  on  feed,”  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mentals laid  down  by  the  bulletin. 
“The  common  practice  in  poutlry 
packing  houses  is  to  feed  each  lot  sev- 
eenteen  days  or  less.  Most  of  the  milk 
fed  chickens  are  fed  fourteen  days. 
Practically  all  of  the  special  feeding 
in  this  country  involves  the  use  of 
milk,  which  produces  the  “milk-fed 
chickens”  of  the  market.  Milk,  while 
the  least  expensive,  seems  to  be  the 
most  essential  constituent  of  the  ra- 
tion, and  when  a feeder  cannot  get 
milk  in  some  form  he  generally  does 
not  attempt  to  fatten  poultry  commer- 
cially. 

“Crate  feeding  from  troughs  is  the 
method  employed  in  this  country  by 
most  of  the  large  fattening  establish- 
ments, with  six  to  ten  fowls  in  a crate. 
Birds  fed  only  for  a short  time  may 
be  forced  on  highly  concentrated 
feeds,  whereas  if  fed  longer  they  may 
need  a ration  containing  a greater  va- 
riety and  less  concentrated. 

“Milk  seems  to  have  a very  impor- 
tant influence  on  the  digestive  proc- 
ess, keeping  the  fowls  in  good  condi- 
tion under  forced  feeding.  Beef  broth 
is  used  to  some  extent,  but  it  is  not 
as  good  as  milk.  At  the  beginning 
fowls  should  be  fed  lightly  for  two  or 
three  feeds,  gradually  increasing  the 
amount  until  they  do  not  clean  up  all 
that  is  given  to  them.  The  main  ob- 
ject should  be  to  keep  their  appetites 
keen  and  at  the  same  time  have  them 
consume  as  much  feed  as  they  can 
assimilate.  By  feeding  a small  amount 
often  they  will  eat  a greater  quantity 
and  their  appetites  will  remain  keen- 
er.” 

The  conclusions  reached  by  the  in- 
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SamThompson's 

Fairfield  Incubator 

Guaranteed  to  Hatch  90%  or  Better. 


No  hen  In  the  world  will  efiual  this.  No  other  Incubator  la  goodl 
enough  to  be  sold  on  Huch  a guarantee,  which  prove;  that  the  Fan 

field  way  Is  the  best  way  and  that  , , 1 

this  Is  the  machine  for  you  to  buy. 

So  far  I have  received  over  2,000  re*  \m — ‘ 

ports  from  last  year’s  customers 
who  hatched  90 <7o  or  better. 

By  Actual  Test,  the  World’s 
Greatest  Hatcher  Ma',e  of  ,ln 


est  California 
redwood.  Has  large,  roomy  ckk  cham- 
ber, perfect  heating  system.  It’s  the 
most  perfect  machine  on  the  market  and 
the  cost  is  no  more  than  yon  would  pay 
for  an  ordinary  machine.  Write  for  cata- 
log, price  list  and  free  particulars  of 
v guarantee  and  42  days’  trial  offer. Address 
i SAM  THOMPSON*  Pres.,  Neb.  locubalor  Co. 

50  Main  Street  Fairfield*  Nebraska 


MAKE  HENS 

Lots  of  eggs  by  feeding  green  bone  fresh  cut,  because  it  Is  rich  In  protein  and  all  other 
egg  elements.  You  get  twice  the  eggs— more  fertile;  vigorous  chicks;  earlier  broilers* 

bigger  profits!  MANN’S  'model  BONE  CUTTER  zrJlHS 

adhering  meat  and  gristle,  easy,  fast  and  fine.  Automatic  feed ; open  hopper,  never’clotra. 
Book  free.  10  Days*  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  108  IVI I Iford,  Mass, 


POULTRY  SUCCESS 

The  Leading  and  Best  Poultry  Magazine 
* Progressive,  Practical,  Most  Helpful  of  All 

50  cents  per  j’ear;  3 years  fer  $1.00.  Sample  copy  free. 

Experienced  writers;  74  to  212  pages  monthly;  full  of  things  every  poultry  breeder  wants  to  know; 
shows  how  to  succeed;  full  details  for  every  point  from  eggs  to  marketing;  just  the  paper  you  want. 
There  is  always  something  of  special  value  and  interest  to  you  in  Poultry  Success. 

HOW  TO  GET  BIG  PROFITS  Edgar  Briggs,  the  most  successful  poultry  expert  in  America,  tells 
how  to  make  the  greatest  success  with  poultry  in  his  great  system  and  secrets  book,  entitled, 
“PROFITS  IN  POULTRY  KEEPING  SOLVED” 

The  new  4th  edition  covers  every  branch  of  poultry  keeping  and  contains  the  many  priceless  secrets 
which  you  must  know  in  order  to  make  the  largest  profits  and  success  with  poultry  It  tells  how  to 
plan,  build  and  operate  a poultry  plant  and  market  the  products;  how  to  get  the  most  eggs*  run  incu- 
bators; raise  nearly  every  chick  hatched;  prevent  diseases,  etc.  It  also  tells  how  to  make  the  very  best 
poultry  food  for  lu  to  15  cents  per  bushel. 

Briggs  System  calls  for  less  equipment,  labor  and  expenses  than  any  other  method  and  hv  it  one 

chieks-  p,lce  o£  “ “ 

POULTRY  SUCCESS, Springfield,  Ohio  £aesstteerrnn  %Vfl&E£?o'gW&-  M 


frame,  covered  with  poultry  netting  vestigation  show  that  general  purpose 


fowls  make  more  economical  gains  in 
fattening  than  the  Mediterranean 
class.  The  average  person  will  get 
better  results  in  fattening  by  feeding 
three  times,  rather  than  twice  daily. 
It  was  found  that  the  average  cost  of 
feed  and  labor  per  pound  of  gain  for 
a large  lot  of  poultry  was  9.09  cents, 
and  the  cost  of  the  feed  alone  was 
7.10  cents.  It  was  also  observed  that 
hens  made  less  gain  than  chickens,  in 
crate  fattening  and  that  low  grade 
wheat  flour  was  a more  economical 
feed  than  oat  flour  at  the  present 
prices  of  grain. 

A copy  of  this  bulletin  may  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing  a request  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  for  Bulletin  140  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry. 

it  it 

A Splendid  Opportunity. 

In  the  September  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  appeared  an  advertisement  an- 
nouncing the  Fruit  and  Garden  Club. 
This  club  is  the  outgrowth  of  a heavy 
demand  for  literature  and  information 
about  fruit  growing  and  gardening, 
and  consists  of  a subscription  to  The 
Garden  Magazine  and  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er, together  with  a copy  of  the  books, 
“Garden  Profits”  and  “The  Fruit- 
Growers  Guide-Book.”  These  books 
and  magazines  represent  the  very 
best  in  the  entire  field  of  horticultural 
literature  for  either  the  amateur  or 
the  practical  fruit  grower  or  gardener. 

Enrollment  in  the  Fruit  and  Garden 
Club  brings  these  books  and  maga- 
zines at  a much  lower  cost  than  can 
be  obtained  in  any  other  manner,  and 
has  met  with  a most  hearty  welcome. 
It  is  supplying  a demand  that  has  long 
been  neglected,  and  indications  seem 
to  point  to  the  fact  that  half  a million 
persons  who  are  interested  in  fruit 
growing  and  gardening  will  soon  take 
advantage  of  the  offer. 

To  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  Garden  Magazine,  we  suggest  that 
they  send  to  this  office  for  a sample 
copy,  or  better  still,  read  the  adver- 
tisement in  this  or  the  last  issue  of 
The  Fruit-Grower,  fill  in  the  coupon 
and  send  it  in  so  that  the  books  as 
well  as  the  magazine  can  be  examin- 
ed. Garden  Magazine  needs  no  intro- 
duction to  most  of  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  gardening.  Its  publisher, 
The  Doubleday-Page  Company,  are 
among  the  largest  book  and  magazine 
publishers  in  the  United  States,  and 
Garden  Magazine  has  the  advantage 
of  their  skill  and  experience  in  this 
respect.  It  is  beautifully  printed  on  a 
high  grade  of  enameled  paper,  and 
the  reading  matter  which  it  contains 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

Made  of  Double  Strength 
Heavily  Galvanized  Wire. 
Requires  fewer  posts  and 
outlasts  all  others.  Lowest 
prices  ever  quoted.  26-1  nch 
v,  T--  „ - Hog  Fence  15c.  47-inch 

Farm  Fence  23-5/10c.60-inch  Poultry  Fence  30c. 
per  rod.  Sold  Direct  to  the  Farmer  Under  Our 
30-DAYS-FREE-TRIAL-MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE-CONTRACT. 

Our  big  free  Catalog  contains  fence  Information 
you  ought  to  know.  Write  for  It  today.  It’s  FREE. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  1 2 5 Winchester,  Ind. 


Cheap  as  Wood. 


Wo  manufacture  Lawn  and  Farm  Fence.  SeMdirect 
•hippmgto  users  only . at  iTianufactu  rers f prices.  No 
agents.  Ourcatalog  is  Free.  Write  for  it  today. 
UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO.  976  10th  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

KITSELMAN  FENCE 

Sold  direct  to  you  at  factory 
prices  on  30  day*  trial.  Save 
the  dealers  profit  Farm.  Hog 
and  Poultry  Fence  at  from 

I 1 H CENTS  A ROD  UP. 

w All  wlresare  heavily  galvanized 
~r  80  rod  spool  of  Ideal  galvanized 
Barbed  Wire  *1.65.  Write 
today  for  large  free  Catalogue  showing 
15  different  styles  and  helghtsof  fencing. 

Box,  f 03  KITSELMAN  BROS.  MUNCIE,  IN0. 


Low  Prices  for  this  Handsome  Fence 


100  other  styles.  Many  cheaper  than  wood— all  better.  For  Lawns, 
Churches,  Parks,  etc.  Write  for  Pattern  Book  and  special  offer. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO.(  Box  925*  Docatur(  Ind* 


FURSWANTED 


*E  need  muskrats,  mink, 

Skunk  and  Coon  to  supply  our 
heavy  demand.  We  tan  hides,  make 
hur  Coats  and  other  furs.  Writs 
for  Price  Lists. 

PEMBER’S  HIDE  AND  FUR 
HOUSE,  Drawer  14,  ONAWA,  IA. 


T 

J 


is  exceptionally  valuable  to  every  one 
who  is  at  all  interested  in  fruit  grow- 
ing and  gardening. 

It  is  not  often  that  such  a strong 
combination  of  high  class  magazines, 
such  as  The  Fruit-Grower  and  the 
Garden  Magazine,  are  offered  in  com- 
bination, and  at  such  a great  reduc- 
tion in  price.  But  when  it  is  made 
possible,  it  is  quickly  accepted.  On 
account  of  the  low  rate  that  is  placed 
on  enrollment  in  The  Fruit  and  Gar- 
den Club,  we  urge  that  every  reader 
of  The  Fruit-Grower  take  advantage 
of  it  at  once,  and  secure  an  extension 
to  his  subsbeription  to  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  We  also  urge  that  he  tell  all 
of  his  friends  about  this  exceptionally 
good  arrangement  for  obtaining  these 
two  splendid  publications  and  two  au- 
thoritative books  at  half  the  regular 
price.  It  is  a combination  that  will 
work  to  the  advantage  of  all. 
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The  Traction  Engine  Contest  at 
Winnipeg. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  of  July 
the  traction  engine  contest,  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Winnipeg  Indus- 
trial Exhibition,  took  place  at  Winni- 
peg, Man.  For  two  weeks  the  biggest 
and  strongest  of  the  motor  power  ma- 
chines yet  designed  were  pitted 
against  each  other  in  the  struggle  for 
supremacy.  Practically  all  of  the  lead- 
ing manufacturers  of  traction  engines 
had  entries  in  this  contest  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proving  the  serviceability  of 
these  engines  in  two  practically  differ- 
ent phases;  first,  the  brake  power,  and 
second,  the  draw  bar  test. 

The  entire  first  week  was  consumed 
in  making  the  tests  for  brake  power, 
and  there  were  many  surprises  and 
disappointments  that  awaited  the  vari- 
ous contestants.  The  second  week 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Buy 

OZARK 

LANDS 


We  are  selling  5,  10  and  more,  acre 
tracts  of  Orchards  and  Garden  Lots 
adjoining  Goodman,  McDonald  County, 
Missouri. 

This  town  is  on  a decided  move  and 
will  double  in  population  in  a year. 
For  prices,  terms,  excursion  rates  and 
FREE  ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE 
address 

OZARK  DEPARTMENT 

James  B.  Welsh  Realty  & Loan  Co. 

1009  Baltimore,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Do  You  Want  a Home  in  the 

Beautiful  Ozarks 

of  Missouri,  In  the  Famous  Strawberry  Land 

Apples,  Peaches.  Pears,  (trapes,  Raspberries, 
etc.,  all  Brow  excellently.  Ideal  location  for  tire 
dairy  and  poultry  business.  We  offer  for  sale 
(to, 000  acres  of  land  in  40-acre  tracts  or  more, 
cheap  and  on  easy  terms.  Located  in  Stone  and 
McDonald  counties.  For  further  information  ad- 
dress 

McDonald  Land&MiningCompany 
Rooms  301-2  Miner’s  Bank  Building 
Joseph  C.  Watkins,  Mgr.,  JOPLIN,  MO. 


THIS 


o.i.e.  <3 

SOW  WEIGHED  932  LBS. 

VT  23  MONTHS  OLE 


I have  started  many  breeders  on  tbe  road  to 
success.  I have  a large  and  fine  herd.  Every  one 
an  carlv  developer,  ready  for  the  market  at  sir 
months'  old.  I want  to  place  one  hog  in  each 
command  v to  advertise  my  herd.  W rite  for  my 
plan  " How  to  Make  Money  from  Hogs.' 
c.  S.  BENJAMIN,  R.F.D.  29  PORTLAND,  MICH. 


Try  An  Ad  In  Our 
Classified  Department 


C|  Readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  will  find 
our  Classified  Department  of  great 
value  in  disposing  of  lands,  spraying 
machines,  live  stock,  poultry  or  any- 
thing you  might  have  for  sale  or  ex- 
change. Kate  is  only  4c  per  word  cash 
with  order,  each  insertion,  not  less  than 
25  words  in  each  issue.  This  rate  is 
only  about  one-half  our  regular  display 
rate,  as  this  department  is  conducted 
mainly  for  the  benefit  and  information 
of  our  readers. 

Send  copy  for  an  ad  to  run  next 
month. 

The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


was  given  over  to  demonstrating  the 
capacity  of  each  machine  to  do  work 
in  pulling  plows  through  heavy  black 
gumbo  soil  that  had  never  been 
broken.  In  this  contest  there  were 
thirty  contestants,  representing  eleven 
manufactuiing  companies,  and  the  en- 
gines were  of  the*  three  important 
sources  of  motor  power — gasoline, 
kerosene  and  steam. 

The  cheapest  acre  plowed  by  an  en- 
gine using  gasoline  was  by  an  I.  H.  C. 
twenty-five-horsepower  “Titan,”  draw- 
ing five  P.  & O.  plows.  This  outfit  did 
its  work  at  a cost  of  23  V2  cents  per 
acre.  The  second  cheapest  acre  was 
by  an  I.  H.  C.  forty-five-horsepower 
“Titan,”  drawing  ten  P.  & O.  plows,  at 
an  average  cost  of  26.7  cents  per  acre. 
The  highest  cost  per  acre  for  any  ma- 
chine entered  was  74.2  cents. 

The  cheapest  acre  plowed  by  an  en- 
gine using  kerosene  as  fuel  with  the 
kerosene  costing  12  cents  per  gallon, 
was  by  a Kinnard  Haines,  drawing 
eight  John  Deere  plows,  at  a cost  of 
28.2  cents.  The  second  cheapest,  with 
a kerosene  burner,  was  by  an  I.  H.  C. 
forty-five,  drawing  ten  plows  at  an 
average  of  29.3  cents.  Throughout  the 
entire  test  the  kerosene  burners  were 
more  uniform  in  their  fuel  consump- 
tion than  the  gasoline  burners,  and  the 
highest  cost  per  acre  for  a kerosene 
burner  was  48.8  cents. 

When  it  came  to  the  amount  each 
engine  could  plow  per  hour,  in  the 
gasoline  class,  the  Aultman-Taylor  en- 
gine drawing  eight  Deere  plows,  cov- 
ered 2.66  acres,  and  was  followed  by 
an  I.  H.  C.  forty-five,  drawing  ten 
plows  and  covering  2.56  acres  per 
hour.  The  greatest  acreage  plowed 
per  hour  was  by  an  I.  H.  C.  forty-five, 
burning  kerosene,  drawing  ten  plows 
and  turning  the  soil  on  2.74  acres  per 
hour.  Only  two  engines  in  the  contest 
plowed  less  than  an  acre  • per  hour, 
while  eight  plowed  over  two  acres  per 
hour,  and  four  plowed  over  two  and 
one-half  acres  per  hour. 

One  of  the  important  things  to  be 
observed  in  a traction  engine  is  its 
ability  to  pull  a load  in  proportion  to 
its  rated  brake  power.  It  is  highly 
important  that  an  engine  be  able  to 
deliver  a large  proportion  of  its  rated 
power  at  the  draw  bar.  At  Winnipeg 
this  year,  the  highest  draw  bar  pull 
was  by  a forty-five-horsepower  I.  H.  C. 
“Mogul,”  which  delivered  53.27  horse- 
power at  the  draw  bar.  The  second 
highest  was  by  a Rumley  Oil-Pull,  rat- 
ed at  fifty  horsepower  brake,  and  de- 
livering 20.78  horsepower  at  the  draw 
bar. 

An  important  fact  that  was  brought 
out  by  the  results  of  the  contest  is 
that  the  ratings  which  are  given  trac- 
tion engines  by  their  manufacturers 
are  very  conservative.  Almost  with- 
out exception,  a buyer  of  any  of  the 
engines  represented  in  the  Winnipeg 
contest  gets  more  actual  horsepower 
than  he  pays  for.  In  each  of  the  tests 
it  was  found  that  the  engine  deliv- 
ered more  than  its  rated  horsepower. 
In  the  maximum  test  one  engine  rated 
at  forty-five  horsepower  reached  the 
sixty-five  power  mark,  and  another 
reached  sixty-four. 

This  contest  which  has  been  con- 
ducted at  Winnipeg  has  brought  out  a 
great  amount  of  interesting  informa- 
tion for  both  the  manufacturers  of 
tractors,  and  for  farmers.  Conduct- 
ed, as  it  has  been,  in  the  great 
prairie  region  of  the  Northwest  where 
the  tractor  is  coming  to  be  the  great- 
est necessity  in  the  handling  of  the  im- 
mense wheat  fields,  it  has  been  keenly 
watched  by  manufacturers  who  had 


engines  entered,  and  also  by  prospec- 
tive purchasers.  But  farmers  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  are  desirous  of 
having  opportunity  of  witnessing  such 
a contest,  and  a movement  is  on  foot 
to  have  the  contest  of  next  year  con- 
ducted within  the  United  States. 
Among  those  who  are  now  seeking  to 
secure  the  contest  for  next  year  are 
Peoria,  111.,  The  Iowa  State  Fair,  at 
Des  Moines  and  the  cities  Minneap- 
olis and  St.  Paul. 

The  second  annual  peach  carnival 
held  at  Brandsville,  Mo.,  July  28  was 
a splendid  success.  Governor  Her- 
bert S.  Hadley  and  other  prominent 
citizens,  together  with  5,000  other  peo- 
ple from  nearby  points,  participated  in 
the  jollification  over  the  peach  har- 
vest. After  speeches  had  been  made, 
thousands  visited  the  nearby  peach  or- 
chards and  witnessed  the  harvesting 
of  the  luscious  fruit. 

Strawberry  growers  in  the  Middle 
West  are  uneasy  about  their  outlook 
for  strawberries  next  spring.  The  dry 
weather  of  the  past  summer  has  caus- 
ed a loss  in  the  newly-planted  fields 
ranging  from  25  to  75  per  cent. 

Cheaper  Than  a Homestead. 

Most  of  the  logged-off  land  in  the 
Northwest,  of  which  there  is  about 
1,500,000  acres  in  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho  and  western  Montana,  is  cheaper 
in  cost  to  the  homeseeker  than  the 
government’s  free  homestead,  taking 
all  things  into  consideration,  and  as 
a rule  it  is  more  productive  than  the 
remaining  acres  owned  by  Uncle  Sam. 
Generally  from  twenty  to  forty  acres, 
properly  handled,  will  provide  a 
farmer  and  his  family  with  an  excel- 
lent living  and  insure  future  compe- 
tence, while  as  a berry  and  truck  gar- 
den and  orchard,  from  ten  to  twenty 
acres  is  enough  for  any  family. 
Usually  there  is  some  standing  timber, 
from  the  sale  of  which  sufficient 
money  may  be  realized  to  provide 
lumber  for  a house  and  other  struc- 
tures needed  on  the  farm.  Hundreds 
of  settlers  in  the  Spokane  district 
have  earned  their  homes  by  clearing 
land  in  that  way. 

The  clearing  of  land  has  been  made 
a comparatively  easy  task  by  char- 
pitting,  though  some  farmers  use  ex- 
plosives to  blow  out  the  larger  stumps. 
The  actual  uses  to  which  the  land, 
after  being  cleared,  may  be  placed  de- 
pends, of  course,  more  or  less  on  loca- 
tion, but  is  more  a matter  of  choice 
than  of  necessity.  Vegetables  of  all 
kinds  yield  abundantly.  Tree  and 
shrub  and  vine  fruits  are  grown  in 
constantly  increasing  quantities  and 
the  commercial  orchard  is  now  well 
established  on  these  logged-off  lands. 
Dairy  and  poultry  industries  also  are 
gaining  a stronghold  on  these  lands 
and  the  ease  with  which  the  grasses 
and  all  root  crops  are  grown  solves 
the  problem  of  feed.  The  market  for 
milk,  butter  and  cheese  in  the  cities 
and  mining,  railroad  and  lumber  camps 
is  practically  unlimited  and  will  he  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  poultry 
raiser  who  understands  how  to  make 
his  hens  lay  during  the  winter  months 
also  has  a straight  road  to  prosperity. 

With  these  various  activities  to  en- 
gage their  attention,  the  farmers  of 
logged-off  lands  in  Washington,  Ore- 
gon, Idaho  and  Montana  are  busy  men, 
and  most  of  them,  as  the  accumulation 
of  profits  permit,  are  adding  to  their 
holdings,  wnich  in  itself  is  the  best 
evidence  of  the  present  and  prospec- 
tive value  of  the  acreage. 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

4 Gombault’s 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 

A — ■ 


—It  is  penetrat- 
■ Ur  ing.soothing  and 
healing,  and  for  all  Old 
Sores,  Bruises, or 
lllw  Wounds,  Felons 
Exterior  Cancers,  Boils 
IIiiimah  Corns  and 
HUmclIl  Bun  ions 
CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has 

DajIu  no  e|Jul11  aE 

DUU J a Liniment 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex- 
ternal use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
■Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 

all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhill,  Tex.— “One  bottle  Caustic  Balsam  did 
my  rheumatism  more  good  than  $120.00  paid  in 
doctor's  bills."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  $ 1 .60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  us  express  prepaid.  Write  for  Booklet  R. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland,  0. 


Don’t  Cut  Out  HO^Kor^?TR§T^IS  FOR 


JSORBINE 


will  remove  them  and  leave  no 
blemishes.  Cures  any  puff  or 
swelling.  Does  not  blister  or 
remove  the  hair.  Horse  can  be 
worked.  $2.00  per  bottle  delivered. 

Book  6 E free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  liniment 
for  mankind.  For  Boils,  Bruises, 

Old  Sores,  Swellings,  Goitre, Varicose 

Veins,  varicosities.  Allays  Pain.  

Price  $1  and  $2  a bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered. 
Will  tell  more  if  you  write.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F..34  Temple  St.,  Springfield, Mass. 

I Cured  My  Rupture 

I Will  Show  You  How  To 
Cure  Yours  FREE! 

I was  helpless  and  bed-ridden  for  years  from  a 
double  rupture.  No  truss  could  hold.  Doctors 
said  I would  die  if  not  operated  on.  I fooled  them 
all  and  cured  myself  by  a simple  discovery.  I will 
send  the  cure  free  by  mail  if  you  write  for  it.  It 
cured  me  and  has  since  cured  thousands.  It  will 
cure  you. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  It  to  me  today 


Free  Rupture-Cure  Coupon 

CAPT.  W.  A.  COLUNGS,  Inc. 

Box  2B  Watertown,  N.  Y, 

Dear  Sir : —Please  send  me  free  of  all  cost  your 
New  Discovery  for  the  Cure  of  Rupture. 


Name-. . . 
Address. 


Don’t  Wear  a Truss 


,<rt)rrte 

SEPtiy 


MP  W STUART  S PLAS-TR  P AOS  “re  differ..* 

L IJP  r 'S.  from  the  truss,  being  medicine  appli- 

vf  Bha  cators  made  self-adhesive  purposely 

■ vSil10  k°ld  the  parts  securely  In  place. 

^ I Pio  strap6,  buckles  or  springs  can* 

lDt  luotslip.socannotchafeor  compresa 

^Jairainst  the  pubic  bone.  The  most 
obstinate  canes  eured.  Thousands 
have  successfully  treated  themselves 
| at  home  without  hindrance  from  work.  Soft  aa  vel- 
vet—easy  to  apply—  inexpensive.  Awarded  Gold 
Medal.  Process  of  recovery  is  natural,  so  no  further 
J use  for  truss.  We  prove  what  we  say  by  send* 

inlAL  Of  PLAPA0  iCwiV  FRKe!'  °WrltePTODAT. 
Address — PLAPAO  LABORATORIES,  Block220  St.  Loon.  Bo. 

New  Rupture  Curl 

Don’t  Wear  A Truss 

Brooks’  Appliance.  Ne(r 
discovery.  Wonderful.  No 
obnoxious  springs  or  pads. 
Automatic  Air  Cushions. 

Binds  and  draws  the  broken 
parts  together  as  you  would 
a broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lymphol.  No  lies.  Dur- 
able, cheap.  Sent  on  trial. 
Pat.  Sept.  10.  '01. 

Catalogue  Free 
C.  E.  BROOKS,  57  Brooks 
Building,  Marshall,  Mich. 


fc.TRAWBI0r.UY  F110LDS  AND  YOUNG  APPLE  ORCHARDS  ON  ONCE  TIMBERED  LANDS  IN  EASTERN  WASHINGTON,  NORTH  OF  SPOKANE 


SEND  YOUR  NAME  TODAY 

Our  ponies  are  given  away  so  quickly  that  you 
will  stand  a better  chance  to  get  this  one  if  you 
sit  right  down  and  write  us  a letter  or  a postal 
card  or  send  the  coupon  opposite  filled  out  with 
your  name  and  address  (either  way  will  be  all 
right).  The  work  we  require  you  to  do  to  become 
a contestant  for  “Dixie  Jewel”  is  something  that 
any  boy  or  girl  who  could  drive  a pony  can  do, 
and  any  child  who  becomes  a contestant  will 
win  a fine  prize,  even  if  they  fail  to  win  “Dixie 
Jewe.l  ’ which  is  the  best  prize  of  all. 


______  CUT  OUT  AND  SIGN  THIS  COUPON  OR  COPY  ON  _ — — „ 

A POSTAL  CARD  AND  MAIL  TODAY 

THE  FARMER’S  WIFE,  326  Webb  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Pleas  6end  me  Certificate  of  Entry,  and  pictures  of  "Dixie  Jewel”  and  tell  me 
how  to  take  care  of  Shetland  Ponies  and  feed  them.  I haven't  any  Shetland  Pony  and 
want  to  own  "Dixie  Jewel.” 


Name.. 
P.  O 


,.R.  F D. 
..State 


HERE  ARE  THE  NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES  OF  THE  36  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  WHO  GOT  THEM.  READ  THEM,  COUNT  THEM! 


“Evangeline.”  G adys  Houx,  Marshall,  Mo.  14. 

“Queenie,”  Stan  J.  Malicek,  Redwood,  Minn.  15. 

“Bonnie,”  Amyle  Kafer,  Glidden,  Iowa-.  15. 

“Ned,”  Jules  and  Ruby  Kobelin,  Huntley,  Mont.  17. 

“Sparkle,”  Eloise  Savage,  Watertown,  S.  D.  18. 

“Sonnie,”  Elmer  Hoth,  Waukon,  Iowa.  ~ 19. 

“Fritzie,”  Marie  &. Margie  Parker,  Williamsfield,  111.  20. 

“Tony,”  Maurice  Himle,  Montevideo,  Minn.  21. 

“King,”  Vic.  J.  Breitback,  Waupeton,  Iowa.  22. 

“Billie,”  Hazel  M.cMartin,  DeSmet,  S.  D.  23. 

“Duke,”  Dorothy  Lee  Eagle,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  24. 

“Don,”  Oliver  E.  Olson,  Inter.  Falls,  Minn.  25. 

“St.  Nick,”  Marcella  Conley,  Ionia,  Iowa.  26. 


“Beauty,”  Bertram  Eldridge,  Bradford,  111.  27. 

“Spotty,”  Mildred  Etter,  Madelia,  Minn.  28. 

“Brownie,”  Twylah  Hart,  Sidney,  Ohio.  29. 

“Jack,”  Bernice  Harvey,  Creston,  Iowa.  30. 

“Mac,”  Ruth  Mead,  Slater,  Mo.  31. 

“Teddy,”  George  Cooper,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.  32. 

“Trixie,”  Frank  Harris,  Billings,  Mont.  33. 

“Daisy,”  Leta  Hainline,  Orient,  Iowa. 

“Fairy,”  Lawrence  Ulrich,  Rosemount,  Minn.  34. 

“Bob,”  John  B.  Corn,  Jr.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  35. 

“Laddie,”  Robbie  E.  Notton,  Nashua,  Iowa.  36. 

“Tom,”  Helen  Herrmann,  Wisner,  Neb. 

“Derby,”  A.  Fitzsimmons,  North  McGregor,  Iowa. 


“Mischief,”  Orville  Himle,  Montevideo,  Minn. 
“Bess,”  Wilfred  Dearchs,  Burt,  Iowa. 

“Jerry,”  Cleta  Johnson,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
“Dandy,”  Grace  Burrows,  Delano,  Minn. 
“Captain,”  Ida  O’Keefe,  Stanley,  N.  D. 

“Prince,”  Norris  Nupson,  Preston,  Minn. 

“Jim,”  Joey  Edwards,  Hoisington,  Kansas. 

[These  three  ponies  were  given  away  Sept. 
“Major”  25,  1911,  and  we  didn’t  know  the  names  of 
“Ginger”  the  winners  when  we  wrote  this  advertise- 
“ Patsy  ” ment  but  we  will  tell  you  who  won  them 
just  as  soon  as  we  hear  from  you. 


Notice  that  we  print  the  names  and  complete  addresses  of  the  children  to  whom  we  have  given  ponies  which  we  wouldn  t dare  do  it  it  wasn  t true  that 
we  dve  awav  real  live  Shetland  Ponies.  You  will  see  that  we  have  given  them  to  children  all  over  the  United  States  so  it  doesn  t make  any  difference  where 
we  would  iust  as  soon  send  “Dixie  Jewel,”  the  next  Pony  we  are  going  to  give  away,  to  you  as  to  any  other  boy  or  girl.  If  you  write  any  ot  these 

J r l \ ,1  _.:ii  \ 1,  IZ ™ ndiof  fun  httvp  With  thpm  fl.nH  thP  Tl  FRl  thinfiT 


children  (be  sure  to  enclose  a two-rent  stamp  for  reply,)  they  will  tell  you  how  fine  their  Shetland  Ponies  are,  what  fun  they  have  with  them  and  the  first  thing 
thev  did  was  to  send  us  their  name  and  address  which  you  must  do  if  you  want  us  to  send  you  “Dixie  Jewel.” 


WE  WILL 
GIVE  YOU 


Or  SOME  OTHER  BOY  or  GIRL 


This  Pony  Free 


“ DIXIE  JEWEL” 

"Dixie  Jewel”  is  a haDdsome  four-year  old 
black  Shetland  Pony,  44  inches  high  (how  tall 
are  you)  and  weighs  about  350  pounds.  You 
may  have  seen  lots  of  ponies  in  circuses  and 
elsewhere  but  we  know  you  never  saw  a pony 
that  is  prettier  nor  cuter  than  "Dixie  Jewel” 
which  we  are  going  to  give  you  or  some  other 
child.  We  selected  him  at  the  famous  Heyl 
Pony  Farm.  Washington,  III.,  where  there  are 
hundreds  of  the  finest  kind  of  Shetland 
Ponies.  Like  most  ponies  "Dixie  Jewel"  is 
very  fond  of  children.  Hitched  up  to  his 
nobby  pony  wagon  he  will  haul  you  and  all 
your  boy  and  girl  friends  that  can  pile  in 
just  about  as  fast  as  you  want  to  go.  And 
when  you  are  not  riding  or  driving  him  he 
will  play  with  you  and  you  can  teach  him  to 
come  when  you  whistle,  and  lots  of  cute  tricks. 
You  would  be  just  the  happiest  child  alive 
if  " Dixie  Jewel”  were  yours.  Didn't  you  ever 
notice  what  good  times  children  have  who 
own  ponies  and  how  pretty  these  cute  little 
fellows  look  trotting  up  the  road.  Everybody 
runs  to  the  door  and  stops  to  look  at  a Shetland 
Pony  going  by.  Can  you  think  of  anything 
you  would  like  to  own  better  than  “Dixie 
Jewel?”  Read  this  page  through  carefully 
and  then  send  us  your  name  and  address  at 
once. 


With  Complete  Outfit,  just 
as  it  looks  in  this  Picture 


THE  OUTFIT 

And  best  of  all  we  send  free  with  “Dixie 
Jewel”  the  complete  Pony  Outfit  just  as  you 
see  it  in  the  picture.  The  pony  wagon  is  just 
the  most  comfortable  riding  and  easiest 
pulling  we  could  buy  for  our  purpose.  We 
have  given  away  so  many  that  we  know 
exactly  what  kind  most  boys  and  girls  like. 
The  handsome  nickel  trimmed  harness  looks 
just  fine  on  "Dixie  Jewel”  and  the  riding 
bridle  is  imported  and  the  saddle  which  we 
also  send  we  have  made  to  order  for  "Dixie 
Jewel."  No  child  no  matter  how  rich  his 
parents  may  be  owns  a nobbier  or  more  desir- 
able pony  and  outfit  than  this  one  which  we 
shall  send  free  and  all  freight  and  express 
charges  paid.  This  is  surely  the  best  chaDce 
you  ever  had  to  get  a Shetland  Pony,  so  if 
you  haven't  any  and  think  you  would  like  to 
have  us  give  you  this  one.  send  your  name 
and  address  to  us  right  now  so  it  will  be  sure 
to  get  to  us  quickly. 


SEND  YOUR  NAME  TODAY,  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  WIN  “DIXIE  JEWEL 

As  soon  as  we  hear  from  you  we  will  tell  you  how  to  become  a contestant  for  “Dixie  Jewel.”  Don’t  let  anybody  persuade  you  that  you  cannot  win  this 
nonv  because  out  plan  of  conducting  pony  contests  is  different  from  others.  The  fact  that  we  have  given  ponies  to  thirty-six  boys  and  girls  already  is  proof 
that  we  mve  thcm  away  WCpubfishThe  Farmer  The  Farmer’s  Wife  and  Poultry  Herald.  The  banker  or  postmaster  in  your  town  knows  that  we  are  one 
of  the  largest  publishing  houses  m the  United  States  so  we  can  well  afford  to  give  ponies  to  boys  and  girls  Our  contests  are  very 

child  will  get  “Dixie  Jewel”  and  have  him  to  drive  to  school  and  everywhere.  We  never  heard  of  one  of  these  thirty-six  boys i and  girls  until  they  w : without 

us  they  wanted  a pony  which  shows  how  fair  and  square  our  pony  contests  are  and  that  no  matter  where  the  winner  b 
any  cost  to  you.  You  must  send  us  your  name  and  address  right  away. 


EACH  CONTESTANT  A PRIZEWINNER 

All  contestants  will  surely  get  a prize  of  their 
own  choosing  from  a list  which  we  will  send  you. 
Besides  the  Pony  Outfit  and  Twenty-five  Grand 
Prizes  we  shall  offer  Gold  Watches,  Base  Ball 
Outfits,  Gold  Bracelets,  Fountain  Pens,  Hand 
Bags,  Flash  Lights,  Rifles,  Shot  Guns  and  dozens 
of  other  desirable  prizes.  If  you  become  an 
enrolled  contestant  in  this  Pony  Contest  you 
can't  lose.  But  don’t  let  anyone  persuade  you 
that  you  can’t  win  “Dixie  Jewel’’  because  you 
have  the  same  chance  as  any  other  child. 


WeH  ave  Given  Away  36  Ponies  Free 


P-5  sure  to  address  postcard  or  envelope, 


THE  FARMERS  WIFE 


326  Webb  Building,  SAINT  PAUL,  MINN 


Which  Shoe  Will 
You  Buy =Number 

ONE  or  Number  TWO 


Ifitistrue  that  I can  make  your 
shoes  last  longer — keep  their 
shape,  keep  your  feet  dry,  keep 
them  comfortable — make  one 
pair  of  shoes  lastaslongas  three 
to  six  pairs  of  old  style  leather 
shoes — save  you  enough  money 
on  shoes  each  year  to  buy  a lot 
of  new  fence  for  your  farm — 
if  that s true  you’d  hire  me  for 
your  shoemaker  from  now  on, 
wouldn’t  you? 

That’s  exactly  what  5 00,000  farmers 
have  already  done.  Half  a million  are  now  wearing  my  modern 
steel  shoes  for  all  sorts  of  work — in  place  of  the  old  all-leather 
shoes.  Every  pair  of  these  shoes  was  sent  out  for  free  examination.  Every  pair 
sold  on  sight  on  its  own  merits. 


N.  M.  Ruthstein 
The  Steel  Shoe  Man 


Let  Me  Send  You  Postpaid  My  Free  Book 


to  convince  you  of  the  solid  worth  of  my 
STEEL  SHOES.  Your  foot  comfort  is  worth 
hard  cash  to  you.  Don’t  put  it  off  another  day. 
Then,  after  reading  my  book,  if  you  decide  to 
send  for  a pair  of  my  shoes — Examination  Free 
— you  can  see  with  your  own  eyes  how  my 
STEEL  SHOES  back  up  every  claim — meet 
every  need  of  your  feet  and  save  you  $10  to 
$20.  When  my  shoes  arrive — if  you  decide  to 
look  at  them — you  can  wear  them  all  around 
the  house  for  a good  trial ; if  you  don’t  like 
them  simply  mail  me  a postcard,  I’ll  send  for 
the  shoes,  pay  express  charges  both  ways  and 
return  your  money — the  full  amount  without 
any  quibbling  or  questioning.  I’m  writing  this 
advertisement  because  it  is  more  economical 
for  me  to  reach  you  in  this  way  than  by  coming 


to  your  town.  In  selling  by  mail,  without  the  re- 
tail shoe  store  cost,  I can  offer  my  shoes  at  in- 
side prices.  I want  your  shoe  business.  I'll  be 
more  careful  about  fitting  you  than  your  local 
shoemaker.  You’re  naturally  prejudiced  about 
an  out-of-town  man,  but  you'll  lose  your  preju- 
dice as  soon  as  you  wear  my  shoes.  You’ll  be 
saying:  “I’m  for  the  fellow  who  has  brains 
enough  after  all  these  years  to  get  busy  and 
make  a shoe  that  will  stand  the  weather’’ — the 
worst  sort  of  weather — pouring,  drenching  rain, 
barnyard  mud  and  ooze,  logging,  tramping  on 
rocks — every  kind  of  hard  work.  Shoes  with 
shape  and  comfort.  Shoes  without  sole  leather 
to  warp  and  crease,  and  tear  out  and  run  over 
and  down  at  the  heel,  and  get  soaked  through 
and  stiff  as  boards. 


You  Can’t  Get  Wet  Feet  or  Cold 

Feet=You 

Can’t  Get  Corns,  Bunions  and 

1 Callouses  in 

My  Steel 

l Shoes.  They  Prevent 

: all  the  Sick- 

ness  and 

other  Troubles  Caused  b 

y Wet  Feet 

My  STEEL  SHOES  are  replacing  leather  shoes  for  all 
kinds  of  work  faster  than  leather  shoes  replaced  the  old- 
time  wooden  shoes.  Don’t  think  steel  means  something 
hard  and  unyielding.  My  FREE  Book,  will  show  you  how 

My  Steel  Shoes  are  built  to 
fit  the  foot  scientifically 

— the  right  lines — the  genuine  foot-shape  shoe.  They  out- 
wear three  to  six  pairs  of  leather  shoes  and  remain 
comfortable  and  shapely  to  the  last.  Look  at  this  illus- 
tration, from  an  actual  photograph  of  one  of  my  STEEL 
SHOES  worn  for  three  years — think  of  it,  three  years  of 
hard  work!  There’s  your  money-saving.  Now  read  what 
the  man  who  wore  these  shoes  says: 

N.  M.  RUTHSTEIN,  Dear  Sir: — I have  a pair  of  your  steel 
shoes  that  I have  been  wearing  FOR  THREE  YEARS 
for  all  kinds  of  work.  Working  in  cement,  watering  in 
greenhouses,  washing  autos  and  carriages,  and  all 
kinds  of  rough  work.  They  are  a godsend.  I wouldn’t 
take  anylprice  for  them  If  I couldn't  get  another  pair. 
I used  to  suffer  terribly  with  weak  arch  before  wear- 
ing your  steel  shoes,  but  have  no  trouble  now. 

W.  J.  Bradley,  New  York  Mills,  N.  Y. 
That’s  one  reason  why  you  may  suffer  from  tired,  sore, 
aching  feet.  The  arch  of  your  old  leather  shoes  has  nine 
chances'  out  of  ten  broken  down,  lost  shape.  You've  be- 
come flat-footed,  maybe  you’ve  had  to  put  in  shanks  to 
support  your  instep.  That’s  the  worst  thing  that  could 
happen  to  your  feet.  Now,  my  STEEL  SHOES  have  fine 
inner  soles  of  springy,  hair-cushion  to  take  all  jar.  They 
can’t  break  down,  they  can't  lose  instep  shape.  On  hard- 
est roads,  the  longest  day’s  work  your  feet  are  comfort- 
able. You  don’t  have  to  put  in  shanks  and  if  your  feet 


are  in  bad  shape  now  from  hard  work  in  leather  shoes, 
my  STEEL  SHOES  will  put  them  in  condition  again. 

My  STEEL  SHOES  keep  out  the  heat  and  the  cold.  They 
are  warm  and  dry  in  winter;  cool  and  dry  in  summer.  My 
FREE  BOOK  gives  sizes  and  prices.  It  will  prove  to  you 
conclusively  that  all  1 say  is  not  half  of  what  others  have 
said  in  praise  of  my  shoes.  I can  fit  your  foot  perfectly. 
I can  save  you  $10  to  $20  on  every  pair  of  shoes  and  I can 
give  you  sure  foot  comfort  and  health. 

Let  My  Free  Book  Prove 
It=Write  For  It  at  Once 

Let  me  send  it  by  next  mail  to  show  you  how  easily  I can 
fit  your  foot — the  exact  size,  no  difficulty.  Remember, 
I’m  an  expert  shoemaker.  I’ve  fitted  half  a million  farm- 
ers, not  to  mention  the  thousands  of  men  in  other  lines 
of  business  now  wearing  my  STEEL  SHOES.  Look  at 
illustration  Number  2.  The  soles  are  stamped  out  of  thin, 
rust-resisting,  seamless,  special  process  steel — from  heel 
to  toe  and  around  the  edges  and  above  the  sole  as  shown. 
No  cracks — no  seams.  Studded  with  adjustable  steel 
rivets  which  protect  from  wear  and  give  a firm,  sure, 
lower  footing.  When  rivets  wear  out  you  can  replace 
them  easily  and  quickly  yourself — no  trouble— they  keep 
you  shoes  in  good  repair  for  two  years  more.  50  rivets 
cost  30  cents. 

The  uppers  are  made  of  special  water-proof  leather — best 
quality — pliab'e.  Water  or  cold  cannot  penetrate.  Your 
feet  are  constantly  dry  and  comfortable. 

When  it  costs  only  a penny  post  card  to  investigate, 
what's  the  use  of  suffering  discomfort,  catching  cold,  get- 
ting bad  feet  and  paying  out  a lot  of  extra  money  for 
shoes  that  look  good  to  start  with  but  won’t  stand  the 
weather  and  the  water? 


Canadian  Fct. 
Toronto,  Can. 


N.  M.  RUTHSTEIN 


The  Steel  Shoe  Man 

210  7th  Street  - Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


Great  Britain  Fct. 
Northampton,  Eng. 


This  is  the  shoe  people  had 
to  buy  up  to  four 
years  ago 


This  is  the  modern  STEEL 
SHOE  one-half  million 
farmers  are  now 
wearing 


This  is  Number  1 after  two 
months’  wear . 


This  is  Number  2 — Ruth- 
stein’s  modern  STEEL 
SHOEafter  three  years’ 
of  all  kinds  of  weather 
and  rough  usage 

Which  Shoe 
will  you  buy 

The  above  are  ac- 
tual photographic 
reproductions  of 
the  actual  shoes 
— worn  the  exact 
length  of  time 
stated. 
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THE  TROUTMAN 


Orchard 

Heaters 


KNOWN  WHEREVER  FRUIT  IS 
GROWN  AND  FROST  DESTROYS 


Announcement,  Season  1911-1912 

<|We  are  pleased  to  announce  to  our  patrons  and  those  interested  in  orchard  heating  that  our  campaign  for  the  com- 
ing season  is  now  open.  We  are  ready  to  book  your  orders.  Our  prices,  which  are  lower  for  value  received  than  any  other 
orchard  heater,  are  the  same  as  last  year.  The  features  that  have  made  the  TROUTMAN  heaters  lead  are  incorporated  in 
our  1911-12  models,  with  other  improvements,  such  as  the  improved  SMALL  FRUIT  ATTACHMENT. 

We  Need  Your  Business.  You  Need  Our  Heaters 


IF  YOU  ARE  AN  UP-TO-DATE  FRUIT  GROWER  YOU  WILL  EQUIP  TO  FIGHT  JACK  FROST.  EQUIP  WITH  THE 
MOST  EFFICIENT  AND  ECONOMICAL  HEATERS.  WE  ARE  PLEASED  TO  OFFER  SIZES  AS  FOLLOWS: 


NO.  1 (STANDARD) — “The  size  that  made  the  Troutman 
famous.”  Holds  five  quarts,  burns  seven  hours.  The 
most  practical  size  for  general  use. 

NO.  IV2  (STANDARD) — Same  size  as  the  above,  but  gal- 
vanized after  manufactured. 

WARNING — Heater^  made  of  galvanized  iron,  and  heaters 
galvanized  after  manufacturing  are  two  different  arti- 
cles. The  additional  cost  over  plain  black  iron  heaters 
tells  the  story  as  to  which  method  is  used.  Heaters  gal- 
vanized After  Manufacture  are  the  only  real  non- 
rustable  and  non-leakable  heaters  on  the  market  today. 

NO.  2 (INTERMEDIATE) — Holds  seven  quarts,  burns  ten 
hours.  Removable  and  adjustable  collar  makes  this 
size  adjustable  for  any  amount  of  heat  or  length  of 
burning  desired. 

NO.  2*/z  (INTERMEDIATE) — Same  size  as  No.  2,  but  gal- 
vanized after  manufactured.  The  galvanized  heaters 
are  strongly  recommended  for  damp  or  salt  air  cli- 
mates. 

LARD  PAILS — For  those  desiring  a low  original  cost,  there 
is  nothing  better.  This  heater  will  require  50  per  cent 
more  fuel  than  the  Troutman  for  the  same  amount  of 
heat,  but  it  is  just  as  efficient  as  any  other  heater  with- 
out the  center  draft  combustion. 


SMALL  FRUIT  ATTACHMENTS— Send  for  information 
regarding  our  improvement  on  this  attachment. 
SPECIAL  SIZES — On  receipt  of  a sufficient  order  we  will 
manufacture  any  size  or  style  desired.  We  make  this 
offer  for  the  benefit  of  those  wishing  still  larger  heaters. 
We  wish,  however,  to  caution  our  patrons  and  those 
who  are  laboring  under  the  impression  that  a few  large  fires 
will  accomplish  the  same  amount  of  work  that  double  the 
number  of  small  fires  will,  against  the  use  of  a few  large 
heaters  in  place  of  a greater  number  of  small  ones.  Large 
fires  create  an  upward  draft  which  carries  the  heat  up  into 
the  air,  causing  cold  drafts  to  pour  in  from  the  sides.  120 
small  fires,  well  distributed,  with  same  total  fire  area  as  40 
large  fires,  will  give  100%  greater  increase  in  temperature. 

The  reservoir  feature  of  a heater  is  good,  when  used  as 
such,  but,  50  three-gallon  heaters  will  not  store  any  more 
fuel  than  120  five-quart  lard  pails.  The  cost  of  the  latter 
will  be  less. 

Remember,  too,  the  cost  of  labor  in  filling  a great  num- 
ber of  heaters  with  same  amount  of  fuel  is  no  greater.  The 
same  amount  of  ground  has  to  be  covered. 

It  is  just  as  simple  to  light  fresh  heaters  when  more 
heat  is  required,  as  it  is  to  go  around  and  open  up  those  al- 
ready lighted,  and  your  heat  will  be  more  evenly  distributed. 

Therefore,  we  stronglv  ursre  our  patrons,  for  the  above 
reasons  to  USE  SMALL  HEATERS,  and  PLENTY  of  them. 


Pnmnolifmn  We  wish  to  announce  to  our  patrons  that  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  illegitimate  competition. 
GOUi pUllLKJll  Our  company  is  on  a firm  business  basis.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  stoop  to  knocking  our  com- 
petitors to  obtain  business.  This  notice  is  reason  sufficient  for  our  failure  in  the  future  to  reply  to  the  many  unscrupulous 
and  unbusinesslike  attacks  of  our  competitors  that  will  no  doubt  be  made,  as  they  hgye  been  in  the  past. 

The  Troutman  Orchard  Heaters  are  Built  on  Honor  and  Sold  on  Honor 


Center  Draft 


The  center  draft  feeds  oxygen  to  the  fuel,  thus  creating  a greater  heat  for  fuel  consumed.  Act 
quick,  write  us  immediately  for  full  information  and  price  lists.  Place  your  orders  early  and  be 


assured  of  prompt  deliveries. 


The  Round  Crest  Orchard 

CANON  CITY,  COLORADO 


Heater  Co. 


Yearly  Page  525 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


November,  1911 


See  how  little  it  costs 
to  run  this  $750  car 


Runabout— t cylinders,  20  H.  P.,  Bosch  magneto,  sliding  gear  transmission.  Price  includes  top,  wind, 
shield,  gas  lamps  and  generator;  three  oil  lamps,  tools  and  horn. 

Touring  Car — Same  equipment,  $900.  Interchangeable  wagon  body  for  farm  use,  $25  extra. 


$750 


F.  O.  B. 
Detroit 


For  three  years  the  Hupmobile  has 
been  showing  more  people  every 
year  what  economy  in  motor  car 
operation  really  is. 

The  first  cost  of  the  Hupmobile  is  less 
than  the  annual  depreciation  of  many 
heavier  cars — to  say  nothing  of  the 
expense  of  running  them. 

And,  by  the  way,  $750  or  $900  for  a 
Hupmobile  brings  you  everything 
you  require  in  the  way  of  equipment. 

As  for  cost  of  operation — many  farm- 
ers are  running  their  Hupmobiles  on 
average  roads,  for  as  low  as  25  cents 
a day  for  gasoline  and  oil. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a Hupmo- 
bile to  travel  3000  to  5000  miles 
without  a tire  puncture — and  10000 


on  one  set  of  tires.  That  means 
more  than  a whole  year’s  use  in  the 
service  of  the  average  car  owner. 

Hupmobile  simplicity  and  strength  re- 
duce repairs  to  the  very  minimum. 
With  ordinary  care  the  majority  of 
Hupmobile  users  run  their  cars  an 
entire  season  without  repairs  of  any 
but  the  most  trivial  sort. 

It  is  ready  to  show  you — and  to  show 
you  the  infinite  advantages  and 
pleasures  of  having  a car  at  your 
disposal. 

The  catalog  will  help  you  to  under- 
stand why;  and  the  Hupmobile 
dealer  can  further  enlighten  you. 

Write  today  for  the  catalog  and  the 
name  of  your  dealer. 


Hupp  Motor  Car  Co.  121a^u?0"  Detroit,  Mich. 


FRUIT  THAT  PAYS 
100%  PROFIT 

Nine  Hundred  Barrels  of  Apples  Off  Nine  Acres.  You  can 
do  this  with  your  orchard  with 

MmrWBf  “SUCCESS” 

TWIN  CYLINDER  POWER  SPRAYER 

200wav-‘'  absolutely  necessary  to  get  this  result.  The  “NEW 

Ume  SUCCESS  will  deliver  this  pressure  all  day  long  for  any  length  of 

IMPORTANT  part  of  the  sprayer.  Most  sprayers 
assembled  rigs.  The  engine  is  built  in  one  place,  the  pump  in  an- 
another,  and  all  assembled.  A cheap  engine  spoils  any 
??IS?  er  ®nd  ,wi11  not  give  the  power.  The  “NEW  WAY”  is  a high-grade 
tarm  engine  for  every  day  in  the  year,  and  the  complete  outfit  is  built  in  our 
own  factory.  The  “SUCCESS”  gives  two  outfits  in  one. 

CYLINDERS  MAINTAIN  steady  pressure.  Cylinders,  cast  separate,  have 
special  bronze  pistons  and  are  outside  packed.  No  packing  troubles. 

TH=^ H9tiXi'?(JrJGHT  Of  THE  “SUCCESS”  outfit  permits  rapid  all  day  spray- 
s.ldes’ or  soff  or  plowed  ground.  Ordinary  outfits  are  too  heavy  to 

counts'  Thpa'4  r°rSSl  to  ^rn  af’°lind  trees-  Rapid  spraying  is  what 
■ Si^?CESSi  ias  the  rlSht  weight  and  capacity  to  do  rapid 
work,  maintain  200  pounds  pressure  and  give  satisfactory  service  for  years 
Write  us  at  once  for  our  catalog  No.  S-l. 

25  ash  M^NSk-WaYHemCeimuiff  25  ash 

STREET  IRS,  A.  STREET 


Beware  of 
“Gasoline  Doping” 


It  is  a favorite  trick  of  the  professional 
“gyps”  who  infest  the  great  horse  markets 
— also  the  “ginger  trick”  the  “galloping 

past  dodge”  and 
the  “artificial  tail” 
frame-up.  These 
sharp  practices  and 
all  the  other  rascal- 


iftifr* 


ities  of  these  brazen  scamps  are  laid  bare  in 

“Horse  Secrets” 

A Sensational  Disclosure  of  all 
the  Smooth  Tricks  of  Horse- 
Trading  Swindlers 

by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander,  famous  veterinarian. 
The  only  complete  book  of  horse-trading 
swindles  ever  published  as  far  as  we  know. 

You  should  read  “Horse  Secrets”  before  you 
buy  or  swap  another  horse.  It  will  absolutely 
protect  you  against  the  sharper’s  wiles  and  may 
save  you  many  dollars. 

Farm  Journal  has  distributed  seven  editions  of 
this  book — 75,000  copies — in  the  past  two  years. 
We  want  every  farmer  to  have  one  for  his 
protection  against  roguery  and  for  the  valuable 
information  this  book  also  contains  about  the 
feeding  and  conditioning  of  stock  and  the  cure 
of  diseases  and  bad  habits. 

The  warning  advice  contained  in  this  book  and 
in  the  pages  of  Farm  Journal  have  probably 
saved  “Our  Folks”  $100,000  in  the  past  year. 
Subscribers  constantly  write  to  tell  us  of  the 
cash  value  — dollars  and  cents  — they  have 
received  from 

FARM  JOURNAL 

This  wise  little  paper  will  be  of  real  money- 
saving and  money-making  value  to  you.  No 
other  farm  paper  is  so  broad  in  its  scope — so 
intensely  practical — so  interesting  in  its  pre- 
sentation of  facts — so  helpful  and  entertaining 
in  its  columns  devoted  to  the  home — so  strict  in 
its  demands  that  all  its  advertisers  shall  be 
absolutely  reliable.  You  need  it  for  yourself 
and  your  family — and  you  can  have 


Farm  Journal  every  month  for  ^ **  ^ 

four  years  and  Horse  Secrets  jk  I till 
at  once,  postpaid,  for  only  » # 


Send  for  them  at  once, 
and  if,  on  receipt  of 
the  book,  you  don’t 
believe  that  in  it  alone 
you  have  more  than 
your  money’s  worth, 
say  so  and  we’ll  stop 
the  paper  at  once. 

If  you  order  promptly,  we 
will  send,  absolutely  free, 
“ Poor  Richard  Revived  *’ — 
our  splendid  new  Almanac 
for  1912. 


^ FARM  JOURNAL 

135  N.  Clifton  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

5 

? Gentlemen  : 

\ 

^ Enclosed  is  my  dollar,  for  which  send  me  your 
^ book,  “Horse  Secrets,"  postpaid — and  put  my 
name  and  address  on  your  paid-in-advance  sub- 
s scription  list  to  get  FARM  JOURNAL  for  4 years. 


Postoffice . 


R.  F.  D._ 


S State- 


If  in  time,  send  Almanac. 


FARM  JOURNAL,  135  N.  Clifton  St.,  Philadelphia 
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Another  New 


Ask  us  to  mail  it  to  you — Free 

Just  say  on  a post  card,  “Send  me  the  New  Condensed 
Stark  Year  Book.”  Then  sign  your  name  and  address.  The 
next  returning  mail  will  bring  you  your  copy. 


Stark  Book  is  Ready 

By  the  time  you  read  this  announce- 
ment the  New  Condensed  Stark  Year 
Book  for  1912  will  be  ready  to  mail 


What  this  New  Book  is 

The  Condensed  Stark  Year  Book  is  a safe,  trustworthy  guide  for  tree  planters 
and  orchard  men. 

The  wealth  of  information  it  carries  is  the  work  of  many  men.  The  brightest 
horticultural  minds  and  thousands  of  successful  orchardmen  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  were  called  upon  to  furnish  the  cream  of  their  experiences  on  the  many 
subjects  related  to  tree-growing.  To  this  has  been  added  the  knowledge  we  have 
gained  from  our  86  years’  experience. 

This  great  mass  of  matter  was  then  turned  over  to  our  experts.  We  instructed 
them  to  sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff— to  condense  and  simplify  it  until  it  could 
be  easily  understood  even  by  the  man  who  knows  nothing  about  trees  or  their 
care.  They. did  it  and  did  it  well. 

Think  what  such  a book  means  to  you!  No  one  man,  however  well  informed, 
could  possibly  prepare  a book  the  equal  of  the  Condensed  Stark  Year  Book.  No 
one  man’s  lifetime  could  possibly  cover  the  thousands  of  experiments  and  tests  of 
varieties  reported  on  in  this  free  book. 

Let  this  new  book  be  your  orchard  guide  book.  It  will  always  be  on  hand  to 
answer  perplexing  questions.  It  will  help  you  reduce  mistakes;  it  may  save 
you  from  committing  a costly  error. 


A Free  Service  Plan  For  Tree  Planters 

The  Condensed  Year  Book  has  been  prepared  with  pains-taking  care.  It 
will  answer  the  greater  majority  of  planting  questions  But  there  are  special  con- 
ditions  in  almost  every  tree-planter’s  undertakings  requiring  special  information. 

If  you  have  problems,  in  solving  which  you  feel  the  need  of  exact  information, 
ask  our  Special  Service  Department  to  help  you.  This  department  is  under  the 
direction  of  our  experts.  They  will  gladly  go  into  your  problems  in  detail. 
The  benefit  of  their  long  scientific  training  is  yours  for  the  asking.  There  is  no 
charge  for  this  service. 

Probably  the  greatest  assistance  this  department  can  render  is  in  helping  you  to 
get  started  right  in  the  beginning.  You  know  that  an  “ ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a pound  of  cure.”  Why  not,  then,  get  in  touch  with  us  now  on  your 
planting  plans  for  this  fall  or  next  spring? 

In  sending  you  our  literature  and  giving  you  free  call  on  our  Service  Depart- 
ment we  naturally  hope  you  will  plant  Stark  Trees.  And,  given  an  opportunity 
to  counsel  with  you,  we  are  confident  that  we  can  show  you  why  it  is  to  your  ad- 
vantage to  buy  Stark  Trees. 

Stark  Trees  are  good  trees.  They  are  the  best  trees  that  modern  scientific 
practice,  backed  by  86  years  of  good  tree  growing  experience  can  produce. 


Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  & Orchards  Co. 


The  Wonderful  Apple  Stark  Delicious. 


Fully  described  and  illustrated  in  color  in  the  New-  Stark  Condensed  Year  Book.  This  is  the  apple  that  has  revolutronized'orchard  plantme+n 
all  parts  of  "he  country  and  made  fortunes  for  its  growers.  (Natural  size  of  specimens  photographed.). 
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EATING  THE  ORCHARD 


Valuable  Suggestions  for  Fighting  Off  Late 
Frosts  With  the  Orchard  Heater 


Some  of  the  important  points  to  be 
considered  in  connection  with  success- 
ful orchard  heating  are  the  movement 
of  cold  waves;  suitable  fuels,  and 
means  of  handling  them;  number  and 
distribution  of  fires;  relation  of  the 
smoke  to  the  prevention  of  frost; 
adaptability  of  heaters  to  small  fruit 
plantations  and  gardens;  fuel  storage; 
lighters  and  lighting;  danger  points  to 
various  fruits,  and  effective  means  of 
preventing  oils  from  boiling  over. 

Movement  of  Cold  Waves. 

Bulletins  from  the  government  and 
various  agricultural  colleges  have  dis- 
cussed this  movement  in  a general 
and  scientific  way  in  such  a thorough 
manner  that  it  is  useless  to  elaborate 
upon  it  in  this  article.  The  one  point 
which  I wish  to  bring  out  is  the  fact 
that  the  movement  of  cold  waves,  or 
more  properly  speaking  in  this  con- 
nection, cold  spots  or  pools,  is  very  ir- 
regular. It  is  very  dangerous  to  de- 
pend upon  one  central  watchman  in  a 
valley  covering  an  area  of  several 
square  miles  to  sound  the  alarm 
when  the  temperature  reaches  the 
danger  point.  Here  in  the  Canon  City 
district  of  Colorado  we  have  known  a 
difference  of  temperature  of  from  six 
to  seven  degrees  within  one-half  mile. 
The  cold  in  many  of  our  Colorado  val- 
leys runs  in  streaks.  You  may  be  per- 
fectly safe  in  your  own  orchard,  while 
your  neighbor’s  crop  will  be  entirely 
destroyed,  or  vice  versa.  It  is  there- 
fore very  important  that  a number  of 
watchmen  or  automatic  alarms  be 
scattered  throughout  the  valley,  and 
in  the  case  of  large  orchards  it  is 
much  safer  to  have  a watchman  in 
each  orchard.  This  is  a slight  addi- 
tional expense,  but  the  growers  who 
adopt  this  system  will  benefit  from  it. 


ferior  grades  will  cause  nothing  but 
failure.  Where  coal  can  be  procured 
for  from  $2  to  $3  per  ton,  it  has  been 
found  cheaper  than  oil  at  $5  to  $6  per 
hundred  gallons.  However,  the  addi- 
tional amount  of  labor  required  and 
the  less  heat  produced  by  coal,  makes 
oil  in  the  end  the  most  economical 
fuel. 

The  best  grade  of  oil  is  what  is 
known  as  fuel  or  smudge  oil  distilate. 
Such  oil  should  test  a specific  gravity 
of  twenty-eight  to  thirty-two.  Many 
growers  make  the  mistake  of  getting  a 
cheap  residue,  with  a specific  gravity 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty.  This  oil  will 
not  burn  clean  and  contains  so  little 
volatile  matter  that  the  heat  produced 


or  for  holding  the  heat  in  the  orchard, 
after  it  is  produced  by  heaters,  it  is 
absolutely  useless  and  the  grower  who 
expects  to  save  his  crop  by  the  means 
of  a blanket  of  smoke  will  invariably 
lose  out.  Experiments  have  been 
made  with  smoke  so  dense  that  men 
could  not  stand  it,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  smoke  did  not  have  a particle 
of  effect  on  the  thermometers.  Then, 
too,  those  who  depend  upon  smoke  for 
the  protection  of  their  crop,  will  very 
likely  discover  that  the  blanket  of 
smoke,  instead  of  being  over  their 
own  orchard,  is  over  their  alfalfa  field 
or  their  neighbor’s  orchard,  driven 
there  by  a light  wind  that  invariably 
exists  during  frost  fighting. 

The  great  advantage  and  in  fact  the 
only  advantage  of  smoke  is  in  warding 
off  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  early  in 
the  mornng.  This  is  a great  advan- 
tage, and  all  orchard  heaters  should 
give  off  a sufficient  amount  of  smoke 
to  accomplish  this  purpose.  Smoke  is 
for  the  most  part  unburned  carbon 


Suitable  Fuels  and  Means  of  Handling. 

Three  fuels  are  principally  used  in 
orchard  heating,  namely  oil,  coal  and 
briquettes,  the  latter  being  a mixture 
of  sawdust,  coal  tar  and  other  refuse 
material.  Some  growers  are  still 
using  the  latter  two  fuels,  but  by  far 
the  majority  of  growers  in  nearly 
every  section  of  the  United  States 
have  adopted  oil  as  the  best  and  most 
economical. 

Coal  is  best  handled  for  first  install- 
ment of  heaters  by  loading  from  a cen- 
tral storage  shed  or  on  wagons  driven 
through  the  orchard  and  shoveled  di- 
rectly into  the  heaters,  and  for  second, 
third  and  fourth  installments  required 
throughout  the  night,  the  best  method 
is  to  have  boxes  filled  with  coal  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  orchard  in 
close  proximity  to  the  heaters.  In 
using  coal  the  best  that  can  be  ob- 
tained should  be  used.  Slack  or  in- 


Filling orchard  heaters  from  a barrel  whei 

is  not  25  per  cent  of  what  it  should  be. 
Heavy  oil,  such  as  this,  ought  not  be 
used  for  orchard  heating. 

The  best  method  of  handling  oil 
through  the  orchard  is  to  haul  same 
either  in  barrels  on  a small  wagon,  or 
in  large  wagon  tanks,  driven  up  and 
down  the  rows,  filling  directly  into  the 
heaters,  either  by  means  of  hose  at- 
tached to  the  tank  or  by  buckets  or 
pails  which  can  be  filled  from  a spigot 
in  the  back  of  the  tank  wagon.  This 
is  the  quickest  and  most  effectual 
method  for  handling  oil,  both  for  orig- 
inal and  additional  filling  when  re- 
quired at  night. 

Relation  of  Smoke  to  the  Prevention 
of  Frost. 

Smoke  will  ward  off  a light  frost  in 
the  same  manner  as  will  heavy  clouds. 
For  increase  in  temperature,  however, 


the  ground  is  too  soft  for  the  tank  wagon. 

and  any  system  of  heating  that  pro- 
duces more  than  the  ordinary  amount 
of  smoke  is  therefore  very  wasteful. 
The  ideal  way  would  be  to  have  a heat- 
ing device  that  was  absolutely  smoke- 
less and  then,  by  burning  a few  bar- 
rels of  tar  in  the  orchard  to  produce- 
the  desired  smoke  just  before  sunrise. 
Up  to  the  present  time  no  device  has 
ever  been  invented  that  was  smoke- 
less, regardless  of  claims  made  by  the 
manufacturers. 

Some  heaters,  however,  owing  to 
oxygen-consuming  arrangement  with, 
the  fuel,  are  more  nearly  smokeless 
than  others,  and  these  devices  have 
been  found  more  economical.  As  an 
example,  the  common  lard-pail  heater, 
which  is  patented  by  no  one,  will  save 
fruit  crops  just  as  successfully  as  the 
most  expensive  patented  heater  on  the 


market.  A great  deal  of  heat,  however, 
goes  off  of  such  a pot  in  unburned 
carbon,  making  a denser  smoke,  and 
by  actual  tests  it  has  been  proved  that 
such  a device  will  require  at  least  50 
per  cent  more  fuel  to  create  the  same 
amount  of  heat  as  some  other  heaters 
equipped  with  an  oxygen  supply. 
Adaptability  of  Heaters  to  Small  Fruit 
Plantations  and  Gardens. 

This  is  a new  phase  of  orchard  heat- 
ing and  one  that  was  not  thoroughly 
developed  until  a year  ago.  It  has, 
however,  in  the  past  twelve  months 
been  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  or- 
chard heating  was  of  untold  benefit  to 
truck  gardens  and  small  fruits  of  all 
kinds.  Under  ordinary  conditions  it  ig 
more  difficult  to  heat  truck  gardens 
and  small  fruits,  as  there  are  no  over- 
hanging limbs  to  hold  the  heat  and  DO 
per  cent  of  the  heat  escapes  before 
j filling  its  mission. 

There  are  several  devices  on  the 
market,  however,  that  are  so  devised 
that  the  heat  is  deflected  and  spread 
over  the  ground  in  such  a manner  as 
to  make  the  heating  of  small  fruits 
just  as  effectual  and  economical  as 
the  heating  of  large  orchards.  The 
benefit  is  really  more  marked,  as  a 
light  frost  will  affect  small  fruits  and 
truck  gardens  quicker  than  it  will  tree 
fruits.  From  personal  experience  I 
can  heartily  recommend  this  system 
for  the  protection  of  currants,  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  grapes,  etc. 

Fuel  Storage. 

Coal,  if  exposed  to  the  air  and  left 
in  the  open,  will  deteriorate  and  with- 
in a year  be  worthless  for  any  purpose 
whatever.  On  this  account  it  needs  to 
be  stored  in  a shed. 

In  the  case  of  oil  the  best  way  to 
store  is  in  a cement  cistern.  Oil  reser- 
voirs made  by  the  following  formula 
have  been  successfully  used  in  Colo- 
rado and  elsewhere:  “For  cisterns  of 

not  over  5,500-gallon  capacity  (10x10 
feet),  six-inch  walls;  one  sack  of  ce- 
ment to  eight  of  sand.  First  coat  of 
plaster,  one  cement  to  3y2  sand;  sec- 
ond coat  plaster,  one  cement  to  2% 
sand.  Between  the  coats  of  plaster, 
or  on  inside  of  all,  give  a brush  coat 
of  hot  tar.  This  prevents  leakage  of 
the  oil.  Allow  the  cistern  to  stand 
thirty  days  before  filling,  if  possible, 
two  weeks  at  the  shortest.” 

A great  many  people  use  galvanized 
iron  tanks  either  on  the  ground  or  sus- 
pended in  the  air.  Some  have  the  lat- 
ter so  arranged  that  they  can  both  fill 
and  unload  their  tank  wagons  by  grav- 
ity. This  is  not  the  advantage  it  ap- 
pears, as  the  oil  when  above  ground 
becomes  very  heavy  in  cold  weather 
and  the  flow  by  gravity  is  not  as  fast 
as  when  pumped.  Unloading  from 
tank  cars  into  the  cisterns  by  gravity 
is  satisfactory,  but  in  loading  the  oil 
into  the  tank  wagons  for  use  in  the 
orchard,  the  quickest  and  most  prac- 
tical way  is  to  pump  it  out  of  the  cis- 
tern with  a double-action  harvester 
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« LEADER 

Gasoline  PreeSure  Machine 

Has  2%  Horse-Power,  4-Cycle  Engine  and  Hopper  Jacket  for  Cooling 
It  supplies  10  nozzles  at  a pressure  of  200  lbs.,  and  this  service  can  be 
increased  without  overtaxing  the  engine. 

A Complete  Spraying  Rig 

wood,  grind  feed,  run  your  repair  shop,  shell  or 
clean  your  grain,  run  the  cream  separator  or  the  r—“"  r)0  AV 
churn,  and  is  safe,  simple  and  satisfactory.  Also  I MO 

2-Horse  Power  Rigs  with  Triplex  Pumps— Also  a full  L—*  I sa- 
line of  Barrel.  Knapsack,  and  Power  Potato 
Sprayers  with  Mechanical  Agitators,  etc. 

Catalogue  FREE. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  58  11th  Street,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


pump.  By  this  means  a man  can  fill  a 
600-gallon  tank  wagon  in  about  twen- 
ty-five minutes.  Some  use  power 
pumps  for  this  purpose,  others  use 
small  pitcher  pumps.  All  have  been 
found  satisfactory. 

Lighters  and  Lighting. 

The  most  approved  method  at  pres- 
ent is  the  use  of  gasoline  in  lighting 
the  heaters.  As  this  is  a dangerous 
liquid  to  handle  the  best  means  is  to 
use  one  of  the  several  patented  rapid 
lighters  on  the  market.  These  light- 
ers are  so  arranged  that  by  pressing 
a spring  a given  quantity  of  gasoline 
is  ejected  onto  the  surface  of  the  oil. 
A torch  is  attached  to  the  lighter 


out  the  point  very  strongly  that  “there  j 
is  no  need  for  great  heat  locally,  but 
for  small  fires  well  distributed.”  The 
presence  of  a large  fire  creates  an 
upward  draft  that  carries  the  heat  I 
far  above  the  orchard  and  causes  a i 
cold  draft  to  rush  in  from  the  sides, 
replacing  the  warm  air,  thus  destroy- 
ing the  effect  of  heating.  Numerous 
small  fires  well  distributed  over  the 
orchard  do  not  give  a sufficient  heat 
locally  to  cause  any  material  change 
in  the  air  currents,  thus  holding  the 
warm  heated  air  close  to  the  ground, 
where  it  is  desired. 

Recently  there  have  been  a number 
of  experiments  with  automatic  light- 


DETROIT  SPRAYING  OUTFITS! 

Are  the  best  that  money  can  buy.  Sold  at  lower  prices  than  are  asked  for  inferior  outfits. 

Power  and  thoroughness  are  absolutely  essential  to  success  in  spraying, 
and  these  two  features  are  embodied  in  the  Detroit  Spraying  Outfit  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  in  any  other. Designed  by  a practical  and  suc- 
cessful orchardist.  Operated  by  a 4-horsepower  Amazing  Detroit  Kerosene 
Engine.  Exceptionally  high  platform  enables  you  to  get  right  to  the  top  of 
the  tallest  trees  and  four  full  horsepower  enables  you  to 
Send  for  Free  Bulletin  Drive  the  Mixture  Right  Into  the  Bark 

No.  110 for  facts  Embodies  every  convenience.  Pump  start- 

about  /Ljr'Tit?  ed  and  stopped  from  upper  platform.  Built 

Profits  y—— ■>-  — -fryi  I Jl  on  a platform  of  standard  width  so  that  it 

;n  / -fjy  \ 1 | can  be  placed  on  any  farm  wagon.  Also  can 

be  used  as  a portable  pumping  outfit  or  fire 
engine.  Engine  can  be  quickly  removed  and 
used  to  furnish  power  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. November  to  May  is  the  time  to 
spray,  and  after  doing  your  own  trees  you 
and  the  boys  can  go  out  and  clean  up  the  cost 
of  your  outfit  in  a week  by  spraying  for  your 
neighbors.  Write  at  once  for  Bulletin  No.  110, 
giving  startling  facts  in  regard  to  the  profits 
to  be  derived  from  spraying,  together  with 
full  and  complete  instructions,  formula, 
spraying  calendar,  etc. 

DETROIT  ENGINE  WORKS 

Dept,,  Bulletin  No. 110,  Detroit,  Ulch,,  0,9.  A, 


Spray- 

ing. 


As  the  orchard  appears  at  dawn,  when  the  heaters  are  burning. 


which  leaves  one  hand  free  for  the  [ 
removing  of  the  covers  of  the  heaters. 

In  lighting  the  heaters  not  more 
than  25  or  30  per  cent  of  the  pots  in 
the  orchard  should  be  lighted  at  first. 
Usually  the  temperature  drops  slowly, 
and  by  watching  a number  of  ther- 
mometers situated  throughout  the  or- 
chard, always  placed  at  the  further- 
est  point  away  from  any  lighted  heat- 
er, the  temperature  in  the  orchard 
can  be  controlled  to  exactly  the  de- 
sired degree. 

A very  successful  way  of  lighting 
the  heaters  where  100  to  120  pots  are 
placed  to  the  acre,  is  to  light  every 
other  heater  in  every  second  row, 
thus  giving  twenty-five  or  thirty 
heaters  per  acre.  This  is  sufficient 


ing  apparatuses.  None  of  these  have 
as  yet  been  perfected,  but  from  pres- 
ent indications  there  is  hope  that  in 
the  near  future  there  will  be  a suc- 
cessful automatic  lighting  apparatus 
that  will  be  so  operated  as  to  cut 
down  the  labor  required  to  a minimum 
and  that  will  enable  orchardists  hav- 
ing a thousand  acres  to  protect  to  do 
so  with  the  few  men  usually  on  hand 
in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

Danger  Points  to  Various  Fruits. 

The  government  tables  in  this  re- 
spect are  entirely  too  low.  Fruit  un- 
der certain  atmospheric  conditions 
will  stand  these  temperatures,  but  in 
many  cases  the  fruit  will  be  destroyed 
before  the  danger  point,  as  given  by 
| these  tables,  is  reached.  The  most 


Heaters  in  a Western  pear  orchard.  Trees  twenty-five  feet  apart. 


for  from  two  to  four  degrees  raise  in  | 
temperature.  When  this  is  not  suffi-  j 
cient,  then  to  light  every  other  heater  1 
in  the  alternate  rows,  giving  from  j 
fifty  to  sixty  pots  per  acre,  sufficient 
for  an  increase  of  from  five  to  seven 
degrees.  Then  if  more  heaters  are 
required,  light  the  balance  in  the  sec- 
ond row,  and  then  the  balance  of  the 
heaters  in  the  alternate  rows.  By 
this  method  of  lighting  the  heat  is 
always  equally  distributed  throughout 
the  orchard. 

It  is  a mistaken  idea  held  by  some 
growers  that  it  is  best  to  raise  the 
temperature  in  an  orchard  by  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  heat  produced  by 
each  heater  already  lighted.  The 
government,  in  all  its  reports  sounds 
r warning  in  this  regard  and  brings 


successful  experiments  in  orchard 
heating  have  been  conducted  where 
the  temperature  was  never  allowed 
to  get  below  32  degrees.  Thirty  de- 
grees may  be  safe  for  peaches  and  28 
or  29  degrees  for  apples,  but  the 
quality  will  be  far  better  if  frost  never 
touches  the  bloom.  Therefore  I 
strongly  urge  and  recommend  that  in 
ali  instances  after  the  bloom  has  de- 
veloped to  a sufficient  stage  as  to 
show  pink  that  the  thermometer  be 
kept  above  32  degrees. 

Effective  Means  for  Preventing  Oils 
Boiling  Over. 

The  cause  of  oil  boiling  over  is  the 
fact  that  there  is  water  in  the  oil. 
Some  manufacturers  claim  it  is  due  to 
certain  heaters.  This  is  merely  a fool- 
ish attempt  on  their  part  to  advertise 


You  get  all  the  high-efficiency  of  the 
biggest  and  most  powerful  spray- 
ing outfits  in  the  medium-priced 


POWER  SPRAYER 


High-Pressure,  Large  Capacity,  Light  Weight,  Low  Center  of  Gravity 

Fully  equal  to  our  famous  "Giant”  in  all  mechanical  advantages,  only  of  slightly 
less  capacity.  Same  make  of  engine,  pump.  tank.  etc. ; new  1912  Bean  Pressure 
Regulator,  etc. 

This  is  the  best  value  proposition  we  have  ever  been  able  to  make  and  meets  the 
requirements  of  75%  of  all  growers. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 

THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.  101  Front  St.,  BEREA,  OHIO 

WESTERN  FACTORY,  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 


Harvey  Bolster  Springs 


Get  more  money  for  your  vegetables,  fruit,  eggs,  milk  and  live  stock 
bv  delivering  them  in  first  class  condition. 

H ARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRIN GS  make  your  wagon  a spring  wagon- 
make  it  last  longer  and  prevent  damage  to  produce  in  hauling  to  market. 
They  are  the  Standard  Springs  of  America  and  are  sold  under  our 
positive  guarantee  to  give  satisfaction.  Ask  for  special  proposition. 
HARVEY  SPRING  CO.,  736  ■17th  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


GUARANTEED 


o 


leir  own  devices.  It  is  found  that 
ay  oil  containing  water  will  boil  over 

i any  heater  in  which  it  is  ever  plac- 
d.  The  most  effectual  means  to  pre- 
ent  oil  boiling  over  is  to  insist  that 
ae  oil  company  drain  off  the  water 
:om  the  tank  cars  before  shipment  is 
iade.  It  is  also  a wise  plan  to  allow 
tank  car  to  stand  twelve  hours  after 
elivery  and  then  to  make  sure  that 
11  water  is  out  of  the  bottom  of  the 
ar  before  emptying.  Where  water 
ets  into  a cistern  it  is  wise  to  dip  the 
il  from  the  top  of  the  tank  and  to 
estroy  the  last  few  inches  remaining 
a the  bottom  of  the  cistern.  There 
as  been  no  successful  means  discov- 
red  of  eliminating  water  from  the  oil 
iter  it  was  once  placed  in  the  heat- 
rs.  There  is  no  excuse  for  water  be- 
ng  in  the  oil  if  proper  precautions  are 
aken  by  the  oil  companies. 

Orchard  heating  has  long  since 
tassed  the  experimental  stage.  It  is 
iow  merely  a question  of  dollars  and 
■ents.  Can  the  grower  afford  to  run 
he  risk  of  not  only  losing  his  crop 
■very  so  often  from  killing  frosts,  but 
be  imparing  of  the  quality  of  his  fruit 
which  occurs  to  a greater  or  less  ex- 
ent  every  year  from  slight  frost  dam- 
age. In  many  cases  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  better  quality  of  the 


25000  ”"r  APPLE 


These  trees  are  as  fine  as  grown 
anywhere,  and  comprise  leading  com- 
mercial varieties. 


Will  Be  Sold  At  Big  Discount 


I will  offer  a big  discount  from 
usual  prices,  for  fall  delivery.  These 
are  exceptionally  fine  trees,  most  o: 
them  ranging  from  four  to  five  feet, 
and  heavy  caliber.  Write  me  at  once, 
if  you  want  some  of  this  high-grade 
stock. 


ALBERT  MATHIS,  Payette,  Idaho 


n,  „ The  Fruit-Grower  whenever  you 

Please  Mention  correspond  with  our  advertisers 


fruit  produced,  due  to  orchard  heat- 
ing, paid  for  the  entire  cost  of  the 
heating  equipment  in  a single  year. 

Many  sections  feel  that  orchard 
heating  is  not  required  as  they  seldom 
if  ever  have  a total  failure.  This  is  a 
mistaken  idea,  for  the  improved  qual- 
ity of  the  fruit,  due  to  the  saving  of 
the  first  bloom  that  is  almost  always 
destroyed  by  late  spring  frosts  will 
more  than  recompense  the  grower  for 
the  outlay  of  money  and  time  that  is 
required  in  the  successful  using  of  or- 
chard  heaters. 

Colorado.  P.  H.  TROUTMAN. 
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This  Book  Is  Worth  $5  to  $40  to  You 


Mailed  to  You 


Proof  is  what  you  want  and  get  in  the  Kalamazoo  Stove 
Book— proof  of  a $5  to  $40  sav- 
ing— proof  of  the  unmatched 
quality.  This  book  is  packed 
with  live,  valuable  stove  facts 
that  the  dealer  himself  doesn  ’ t 
know.  400  styles  and  sizes 
in  large  clear  illustrations. 

Prices  from  $6.50  up,  east 
of  Mississippi.  Get  the 
Stove  Book — Then 

Try  the  Kalamazoo 
For  30  Days  FREE 


e you  30  Days’  Free 

Trial — 360  Days’  Approval 
Test — Cash  or  Credit  Terms 
ipment  within 
24  hours  of  re- 
ceipt of  Order. 


All  Orders  Shipped 
Same  Day  Received 


30  Days’  Free  Trial— Use 
the  stove  or  range  as  your 
own  30  days,  then  if  not 
satisfied  we'll  take  it  back. 

We  pay  all  freight  charges 
whether  you  keep  it  or  not, 
and  the  trial  costs  you  nothing.  360 
Days’  approval  test.  Cash  or  credit  terms. 
$100,000  bank  bond  guarantee.  We  have  more 
customers  than  any  stove  manufacturer  In  the 
world.  Send  for  your  copy  of  Stove  Book 
Catalogue  No.  135 . Postal  or  letter. 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Company 

Manufacturers 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


Oven  Thermometer* 
Saves  Fuel  . 


A Kalamazoo 

Direct  to  You" 
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EATERS  A NECESSITY 

llv'JBb  • ML 

A Missouri  Orchardist  Says  He  Must  Either 

Use  Heaters  or  Abandon  Apple  Raising 

HI 

, 


f ERE’S  a simple, 
strong,  low-priced 
Jight-draft  riding  harrow  which 
covers  more  surface  with  less  draft  than  any 
other  cultivator  made.  It  works  right  up  to 
the  trees  and  under  lowest  branches  without 
harming  fruit  or  leaves  in  the  least. 

Forkner 

Litfht  Draft Harrows, 

for*  Orcixa/rcLs  and  Vlixeya/rd^  ^ 

make  it  possible  to  thoroughly  cultivate  20  to  30  acres  per  day  with  two  horses. 

They  lift  and  turn  the  soil  and  leave  it  in  slight  waves,  thus  exposing  more 
surface  to  the  chemical  action  of  the  sun  and  rain.  They  make  a perfect 
dust-mulch,  which  conserves  maximum  amount  of  moisture. 

Write  for  Free  Trial  Offer — and  Booklet. 

We  will  ship  to  responsible  parties  on  30  days’  riskless  free  trial. 

^Free  booklet,  “Modern  Orchard  Tillage,”  tells  the  whole  story._ 

LIGHT  DRAFT  HARROW  CO. 

^907  E.  Nevada  St.,  Marshalltown,  la^ 


higher  parts  the  temperature  was  34 
degrees.  At  1 a.  m.  the  temperature 
was  28  degrees  outside  the  orchard, 
and  at  4 a.  m.  it  had  dropped  to  26 
degrees  outside,  and  to  31  degrees  at 
the  lowest  places  in  the  orchard.  At 
this  temperature  we  fired  the  remain- 
der of  the  pots  and  held  the  tempera- 
ture stationary  until  6 a.  m.,  or  sun- 
rise. 

There  was  no  wind  on  this  night. 


10,000  High 
Lifts  Sailed 


Easy  work  for  you,  light  draft  for  horses.  The 
one  unbreakable,  low-down  handy  wagon.  Steel 
wheels,  all  heights  and  tire  widths.  Save  rutting. 
Send  for  free  book  on  labor  saving  farm  hauling. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  57 , Quincy,  III.  <" 


Coyne 


Rrntlinrc  Handle  All  Kinds 
UlUlllcla  Fruit  and  Produ 


160  Water  Street,  Chicago,  itL 


Orchard  heating  has  become  as  nec- 
essary with  me  as  spraying,  and  is  no 
longer  an  experiment.  I am  now  just 
as  sure  of  protecting  my  apple  crop 
from  freezing,  as  a banker  is  of  get- 
ting his  interest.  Of  course  there  are 
extremes  in  temperature,  as  in  the 
blizzard  of  April  23  and  24,  1910,  when 
a portion  of  the  crop  might  be  lost 
unless  the  orchard  was  equipped  with 
an  extra  supply  of  heaters,  such  as 
two  to  each  tree.  However,  unusual 
conditions  such  as  this  rarely  occur. 

I began  experimenting  with  orchard 
heaters  some  six  years  ago,  as  I then 
realized  that  if  the  risk  of  freezing  in 
the  spring  was  not  combatted,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  me  to  abandon 


$350,  but  it  saved  a crop  that  will  net 
me  between  $5,000  and  $6,000. 

With  5,000  trees  to  protect,  I used 
one  heater  to  a tree,  except  among 
some  of  the  Jonathan,  where  I used 
two  heaters  in  the  low  places.  At 
the  time  the  frost  occurred  Jonathan, 
Ben  Davis  and  Grimes  had  apples  as 
large  as  peas,  while  the  Winesap  and 
Ingram  were  just  passing  bloom,  and 
in  just  the  right  stage  to  suffer  most 
from  the  low  temperature.  The  bloom 
was  heavy  on  most  varieties,  but  on 
account  of  the  cold,  wet  weather, 
Winesap,  York  and  Grimes  did  not  set 
well,  and  will  have  but  40  to  50  per 
cent  of  an  average  crop. 

In  this  part  of  the  Ozarks  one  must 


THE  HOME  OF  MR.  W.  A.  IRVIN 


the  growing  of  apples.  But  this  year, 
on  my  orchard  of  100  acres,  now  four- 
teen years  planted,  there  is  a promise 
of  an  average  crop  on  Jonathan,  Ben 
Davis  and  Ingram.  This  crop  is  the 
result  of  using  5,000  stove-pipe  heat- 
ers and  1,000  No.  2 Troutman  heaters 
from  11  p.  m.  May  1st,  until  6 a.  m. 
May  2d.  The  cost  of  this  work  was 


SHIFT 

If  Your  Food  Fails  to  Sustain  You, 
Change. 


get  the  heaters  in  place  and  filled  not 
later  than  April  15th,  as  from  that 
date  until  May  5th  is  the  danger  pe- 
riod. During  the  past  ten  years  there 
has  occurred  only  two  blizzards  when 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  have 
two  heaters  to  a tree,  at  all  other 
times  one  heater  per  tree,  or  sixty  to 
the  acre,  would  have  been  ample.  But 
each  heater  must  be  able  to  burn  for 
seven  hours  without  refilling. 


One  sort  of  diet  may  make  a person 
despondent,  depressed  and  blue  and  a 
change  to  the  kind  of  food  the  body 
demands  will  change  the  whole  thing. 
A young  woman  from  Phila.  says: 
“For  several  years  I kept  in  a run- 
down, miserable  sort  of  condition,  was 
depressed  and  apprehensive  of  trou- 
ble. I lost  flesh  in  a distressing  way 
and  seemed  in  a perpetual  sort  of 
dreamy  nightmare.  No  one  serious 
disease  showed,  hut  the  ‘all-over’  sick- 
ness was  enough. 

“Finally,  between  the  doctor  and 
father,  I was  put  on  Grape-Nuts  and 
cream,  as  it  was  decided  I must  have 
nourishing  food  that  the  body  could 
make  use  of. 

“The  wonderful  change  that  came 
over  me  was  not,  like  Jonah’s  gourd, 
the  growth  of  a single  night,  and  yet 
it  came  with  a rapidity  that  astonish- 
ed me. 

“During  the  first  week  I gained  in 
weight,  my  spirits  improved,  and  the 
world  began  to  look  brighter  and  more 
worth  while. 

“And  this  has  continued  steadily, 
till  now,  after  the  use  of  Grape-Nuts 
for  only  a few  weeks,  I am  perfectly 
well,  feel  splendidly,  take  a lively  in- 
terest in  everything,  and  am  a chang- 
ed person  in  every  way.”  Name  given 
by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Read  the  little  hook,  “The  Road  to 
Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a rea- 
son.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


Mr.  Irvin  inspecting  his  York  Imperials 
two  weeks  before  harvest.  These  apples 
were  saved  from  frost  by  orchard  heaters. 

Our  work  of  orchard  heating  was 
easy  this  year,  compared  to  last,  as 
we  were  better  prepared.  Our  pots 
were  distributed  in  time,  and  in  light- 
ing we  used  Steele’s  Rapid  Lighter, 
and  eight  men  fired  the  6,000  heaters 
in  two  hours,  using  seven  gallons  of 
gasoline.  At  11  p.  m.  the  temperature 
had  dropped  to  32  degrees  at  the  low- 
est places  in  the  orchard,  where  we 
fired  every  other  heater,  and  on  the 


Cearight  No.  18  Pruning 

Saw 


Is  Light,  Strong,  Durable  and  Handy 

TllP  RIaHpQ  are  hand  filed  and  ready  for  use, 

C _ and  may  be  turned  instantly  to 

any  angle  and  may  be  used  between  two  limbs 
not  closer  than  one-half  inch.  For  those  who  wish 
a saw , nothing  better  or  handier  can  be  obtained. 

The  Name  “‘SR ARIGHT’’  Means  Guaranteed  Quality  on  dll  Pruning  Tools 

iE  Detroit  Shear  Company 


Manufactured 


900  Greenwood  Ave.  L,^l1rJ)rs  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Sulphur, Nitrate  of  Soda 
Blue  Vitriol 


solution.  We  also  carry 
sacks,  ready  for  shipment, 
dealing  with  us. 


If  you  make  your  own  Lime  and  Sul- 
phur Solution,  write  us  for  prices  on 
sulphur.  We  carry  large  stock  in  bar- 
rels and  sacks.  Ours  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  brand  for  making  solution. 
Goes  into  solution  readily  and  stays  in 
large  stock  of  best  Nitrate  of  Soda  In  200-pound 
You  can  save  money  and  get  prompt  service  by 


Commercial  Acid  Company,  3943  Duncan  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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and  a dense  cloud  of  smoke  rested 
ver  the  orchard,  which  was  no  doubt 
an  aid.  I consider  the  operation  as 
<good  as  one  spraying  at  that  time  of 
the  year.  I find  at  this  date,  July  1st, 
and  after  two  months  of  drouth,  that 
I have  not  lost  20  per  cent  of  the  ap- 
ples by  June  drop,  while  orchards  not 
smudged  or  sprayed  have  lost  80  per 
cent  of  the  fruit. 

In  past  years  1 have  omitted  spray- 
ing until  sure  I would  have  a crop. 
This  year  I sprayed  twice  in  the  sea- 
son before  the  freeze  occurred,  and  be- 
fore the  buds  opened,  using  bordeaux. 
After  the  petals  dropped  I made  an- 
other application,  using  arsenate  of 
lead  with  the  bordeaux,  as  I was  sure 
I could  protect  my  fruit  from  damage 


thermometers  ready  and  use  at  least 
one  government  tested  thermometer, 
by  which  all  of  the  cheaper  ones 
should  be  standardized.  Hang  the 
government  tested  thermometer  where 
it  will  be  exposed  to  the  severest 
weather,  and  scatter  a number  of 
others  at  different  places  in  the  or- 
chard. Have  a trusty  man  divide  the 
time  with  you,  and  read  the  govern- 
ment tested  thermometer  every  fifteen 
minutes.  When  danger  approaches 
visit  all  of  the  thermometers  and  have 
the  lighters  ready.  If  a frost  is  cer- 
tain, light  the  lower  portion  of  the  or- 
chard first,  but  if  the  cold  wave  is  a 
blizzard,  light  the  heaters  on  the  high- 
est portions  first. 

I have  observed  two  results  from 


ONE  OF  THE  HARVEST  CREWS  IN  MR.  IRVIN’S  ORCHARD 


by  frost.  The  fruit  is  smooth  and  free 
from  insect  injury,  but  showing  some 
russeting  on  Ben  Davis  from  spraying 
with  bordeaux  when  the  trees  were 
wet  with  rain  or  dew. 

For  the  greatest  amount  of  satisfac- 
tion in  orchard  heating  in  the  Ozarks, 
I would  suggest,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  work  be  arranged  for  in 
March,  and  that,  the  heaters  be  in 
place  by  April  1st.  Order  the  oil  suf- 
ficiently early  so  that  the  pots  can  all 
be  filled  not  later  than  April  15th.  For 
the  heaters  themselves,  I prefer  those 
holding  a gallon  and  a half  or  two 
gallons,  to  those  of  larger  size,  and 
the  plainer  and  less  complicated  the 
pots  the  better  they  are. 

In  the  second  place  be  on  the  look- 
out for  trouble  during  the  last  week 
of  April  and  first  of  May.  Have  the 


FROM  TEXAS 

Some  Coffee  Facts  from  the  Lone  Star 
State. 


From  a beautiful  farm  down  in 
Texas,  where  gushing  springs  unite 
to  form  babbling  brooks  that  wind 
their  sparkling  way  through  flowery 
meads,  comes  a note  of  gratitude  for 
delivery  from  the  coffee  habit. 

“When  my  baby  boy  came  to  me 
five  years  ago,  I began  to  drink  Pos- 
tum,  having  a feeling  that  it  would 
be  better  for  him  and  me  than  the  old 
kind  of  drug-laden  coffee.  I was  not 
disappointed  in  it,  for  it  enabled  me,  a 
small,  delicate  woman,  to  nurse  a 
bouncing,  healthy  baby  14  months. 

“IJhave  since  continued  the  use  of 
Pqstum,  for  I have  grown  fond  of  it, 
and  have  discovered  to  my  joy  that  it 
has  entirely  relieved  me  of  a bilious 
habit  which  used  to  prostrate  me  two 
or  three  times  a year,  causing  much 
discomfort  to  my  family  and  suffering 
to  myself. 

“My  brother-in-law  was  cured  of 
chronic  constipation  by  leaving  off 
coffee  and  using  Postum.  He  has  be- 
come even  more  fond  of  it  than  he 
was  of  the  old  coffee. 

“In  fact  the  entire  family,  from  the 
latest  arrival  (a  2-year-old  who  always 
calls  for  his  ‘potie’  first  thing  in  the 
morning)  up  to  the  head  of  the  house, 
think  there  is  no  drink  so  good  or  so 
wholesome  as  Postum.'’  Name  given 
by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Read  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to 
Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a rea- 
son.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


orchard  heating  which  I have  not  seen 
mentioned  heretofore.  The  first  of 
these  is  that  the  fruit  does  not  become 
ill-shaped  and  woody  when  it  is  pro- 
tected from  frost,  as  it  does  where  it 
is  nipped  just  a little.  The  second  ob- 
servation is  that  curculio  injury  is 
lessened  in  those  portions  of  the  or- 
chard which  have  been  smudged.  Be- 
fore I began  smudging  three  years 
ago,  my  apples  were  severely  injured 
by  this  insect.  Two  years  ago,  when 
I carried  one-third  of  my  crop  through 
two  frosts  and  a blizzard,  with  3,000 
heaters,  the  curculio  injury  was  con- 
fined to  only  a portion  of  the  orchard. 
But  this  year  I fail  to  find  any  cur- 
culio, although  I used  5,000  heaters 
this  year,  and  burned  them  only  on 


Deming 


'TVHIS  is  the  day  of  the  power  sprayer — growers 
A who  first  advocated  spraying,  and  were  the 
“pioneers”  in  using  spray  pumps,  used  hand  out- 
fits, and  spent  a lot  of  time  going  over  their  trees. 


Today  they  are  still  leaders — for  they  have  “graduated”  from 
the  hand  sprayer  class.  They  know  that  in  an  orchard  of  any 
size,  the  power  sprayer,  is  a real  necessity,  saving  time,  doing 
more  work  with  the  same  number  of  men,  and  better  work  be- 
cause it  makes  higher  pressure  possible. 


Deming 
Power 
Sprayers 
Are  for 


Growers 
Who  Like 
to  “Get 
Things  Done” 


Some  of  our  customers  operate  a half-dozen  or  more  of 
them;  they  will  tell  you  that  Deming  Outfits  are  thoroughly 
■ reliable,  always  ready  for  business. 

We  make  several  different  types — 2 3 and  H.  P.  air- 
cooled and  marine  engines  made  especially  for  orchard  work. 
Every  outfit  is  carefully  tested  before  it  leaves  us.  Owners  of 
smaller  orchards  will  be  interested  in  our  other  sprayers — in- 
cluding the  famous  “Samson,”  “Century”  and  “Simplex”  outfits 
— and  our  reliable  nozzles  and  attachments. 

Catalogue  free.  We  have  a dealer  near  you  who  will  be 
glad  to  supply  your  wants.  His  name  on  request. 


The  Deming  Company 


330  Success  Bldg.  SALEM,  OHIO 

HAND,  WINDMILL  AND  POWER  PUMPS  FOR  ALL  USES 


SPRAY  PUMPS 


will  be  watched  with  interest  is  being 
conducted  at  the  Indiana  Experiment 
Station.  Twenty-five  tons  of  soil  from 
one  of  the  best  orchards  in  the  We- 
natchee Valley  of  Washington  is  be- 


RIGHT 


NOW 


A row  of  Jonathan  trees  in  Mr.  Irvin’s  orchard,  with  the  bloom  three-fourths  off. 
Under  the  trees  are  the  stove-pipe  orchard  heaters  ready  to  fire.  During  the  cold 
snap  of  last  sping  these  heaters  were  used  from  11  p.  m.  on  the  night  of  May  1st, 
until  (5  a.  m.,  May  2nd,  holding:  the  temperature  at  34  degrees  in  the  orchard,  while 
in  the  low  places  outside  of  the  orchard  the  temperature  dropped  to  26  degrees,  and 
to  28  degrees  on  the  high  points. 


the  night  of  May  1st,  when  Jonathan 
and  Ben  Davis  were  the  siae  of  peas 
and  Ingram  in  full  bloom. 

Missouri.  W.  A.  IRVIN. 


The  fruit  of  the  tomato  can  be  kept 
fresh  until  mid-winter  by  wrapping 
each  fruit  in  paper  and  packing  in 
crates  and  then  storing  in  a cool,  dark 
cellar.  Another  way  is  to  pack  the 
green  fruit  in  cork  dust. 

4.  ^ 

An  experiment  in  fruit  growing;  that 


ing  procured  for  shipment  to  the  In- 
diana Station.  Fruit  will  be  planted 
in  this  soil  for  the  determination  as 
to  whether  it  is  the  soil  or  the  climate 
that  causes  the  trees  in  the  We- 
natchee Valley  to  come  into  bearing 
earlier,  and  produce  more  abundantly. 

A net  profit  of  $2.50  per  year  from 
each  hen,  without  counting  eggs  and 
chickens  used  by  the  family,  is  the  re- 
port of  an  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  poultry- 
man. 
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ROTECTING 
SMALL  FRUITS 


In  Minnesota  and  the  Northern 
states  “all  of  our  small  fruits  are 
benefited  by  some  slight  protection 
during  the  winter  months,”  says  Prof. 
Le  Roy  Cady,  of  the  Minnesota  Ex- 
periment Station.  “Strawberries,” 
says  Professor  Cady,  are  best  pro- 
tected by  covering  with  clean  straw 
or  marsh  hay.  This  is  done  after  the 
ground  has  frozen  solid  enough  to 
hold  up  a team  and  wagon.  Good, 
clean  straw  or  hay  is  thrown  over  the 
plants  from  four  to  six  inches  deep. 
It  is  a good  plan  to  cover  the  plants 
lightly  before  a heavy  frost,  as  this 
holds  the  foliage  in  better  shape  dur- 
ing the  winter.  However,  if  this  has 
been  neglected,  it  is  customary  to 
cover  to  the  full  depth  at  once.  Straw- 
berries are  covered  to  prevent  freez- 
ing and  thawing  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring.  In  districts  where 
a heavy  fall  of  snow  is  certain  and 
where  the  snow  remains  on  all  during 
the  winter  it  is  not  so  necessary  to 
cover  the  plants.  Sometimes  the 
straw  is  put  on  after  the  first  fall  of 
snow.  The  objection  to  this,  however, 
is  that  the  rows  are  hard  to  find,  and 
the  quantity  of  covering  used  is  much 
increased.  In  the  spring,  as  soon  as 
the  plants  begin  to  make  a growth 
under  the  straw,  it  may  be  removed, 
either  entirely  from  the  field;  or,  bet- 
ter, a large  part  of  it  left  between  the 
rows  ready  to  put  back  in  case  of  a 
late  spring  frost,  and  also  to  keep  the 
fruit  clean. 

Raspberries. 

It  is  usually  better  to  protect  rasp- 
berries over  winter  by  burying  in  the 
soil.  However,  in  locations  where 
they  are  sure  to  be  covered  with  snow 
this  is  not  so  important.  As  soon  as 
the  leaves  are  off  in  the  fall,  the 
plants  are  tipped  to  the  ground  and  a 
couple  of  shovelfuls  of  soil  placed 
over  them — enough  to  hold  the  plants 
as  near  the  ground  as  possible.  This 
is  usually  followed  by  throwing  a fur- 
row on  both  sides  of  the  row  of  plants. 
In  the  spring  the  soil  is  shaken  off  of 
the  plants,  and  they  soon  straighten 
up.  This  work  must  be  done  when 
there  is  no  frost  in  the  stems,  as  they 
are  easily  broken.  Blackberries  are 
also  protected  in  this  way.  It  is  usual- 
ly better  to  tip  the  plants  to  the  north, 
if  the  rows  run  north  and  south,  as 

' > 

One  Mother 

Says 

“There’s  only  one  trou- 
ble with 

Post 

Toasties 

“When  I get  a package 
or  two.  Father  and  the 
Boys  at  once  have  tre- 

imendous  appetites.” 

Tost  Toasties 

Require  No  Cooking 

Serve  with  sugar  and 
i cream  and  the  smiles  go 
round  the  table. 

“The  Memory  Lingers” 

Sold  by  Grocer* 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Limited, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
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they  straighten  up  quicker  in  the 
spring  when  uncovered. 

Grapes. 

Grapes  are  pruned  in  the  fall;  usual- 
ly a half  or  two-thirds  of  the  new 
growth  is  taken  off — depending  on  the 
system  of  training  that  is  used — and 
the  plants  are  laid  on  the  ground  and 
covered  with  earth  in  much  the  same 
way  as  raspberries. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries. 

Currants  and  gooseberries  need 
very  little,  if  any,  protection  over  win- 
ter. It  is  often  a good  plan  to  tie  the 
tops  together,  so  that  a heavy  snow- 
fall will  not  break  the  branches  to  the 
ground. 

Apple  Trees. 

Apple  trees  should  be  mulched  if 
they  are  not  well  protected.  Straw  or 
litter  may  be  placed  on  the  ground 
about  them  early  in  winter,  to  hold  the 
snow  and  prevent  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  at  the  roots  of  the  trees. 

Rabbits  and  Mice. 

These  animals  may  be  kept  from 
injuring  the  trunks  of  trees  by  boxing, 

■ or  by  placing  a piece  of  galvanized 
wire  screen  around  the  tree  trunk  and 
covering  it  to  the  height  of  about 
twenty  inches.  This  will  also  prevent 
sunscald;  and  it  costs  much  less  than 
to  replace  the  trees  after  the  rabbits 
have  injured  them.  The  snow  should 
be  well  tramped  about  young  apple 
trees  to  prevent  mice  from  injuring 
the  bark  under  the  snow-crust. 

Get  After  Cankers  Now. 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  looking  for 
cankers  in  the  apple  trees.  There  are 
several  forms  of  this  disease.  One  of 
them  is  caused  by  the  pear  blight  or- 
ganism, and  kills  the  bark  and  twigs 
or  branches  that  have  been  attacked. 
Other  cankers  are  made  by  the  fungi 
which  cause  bitter  rot,  black  rot,  blis- 
ter canker,  etc. 

Each  of  these  cankers  appears  as 
deadened  areas  of  the  bark,  and  may 
be  present  on  the  twigs,  branches, 


limbs,  and  even  on  the  body  of  the 
tree.  The  best  remedies  are  early 
pruning  and  burning  of  the  dying 
branches,  and  removal  of  the  canker 
spots  on,  thei  living  trunks  and 
branches.  The  diseased  bark  from 
such  spots  must  be  burned  if  the 
spores  of  the  fungi  are  to  be  destroy- 
ed and  the  infection  reduced. 

Thorough  and  systematic  spraying 
throughout  the  entire  season  helps 
materially  in  controlling  the  disease, 
and  orchards  which  are  well  sprayed 
with  a good  fungicide  every  year  have 
but  little  canker  in  them.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  treatment  of  apple  orchard 
cankers  involves  also  the  treatment  of 
large  wounds  or  pruning  wounds,  as 
well  as  those  caused  immediately  by 
the  removal  of  cankers.  Dead  limbs 
will  require  to  be  cut  off  close  to  the 
trunk  or  large  branch.  The  same  ap- 
plies in  all  pruning.  No  dead  stub 
should  remain  to  open  the  way  for  fur- 
ther infection. 

Where  local  cankers  with  bark  dead 
to  the  wood  are  discovered  upon 
branches  or  trunks,  or  in  crotches,  the 
dead  bark  should  be  removed  with  a 
chisel,  drawing  knife,  or  other  suit- 
able instrument  back  to  the  sound, 
healthy,  living  tissue.  When  these 
surfaces,  such  as  those  caused  by  the 
sawing  off  of  branches,  or  by  shaving 
off  all  cankered  tissue,  have  become 
free  froih  moisture  and  the  surface  is 
dry  they  should  be  treated  with  melt- 
ed asphalt  or  asphaltum;  the  branches 
should  be  removed  and  the  bark  from 
cankers  should  be  promptly  burned  to 
destroy  the  spores  of  the  fungus. 
When  pruning  in  the  fall  it  will  be 
easy  to  secure  the  dry  surfaces  spok- 
en of,  usually  without  preparatory 
dressing.  At  times  when  trouble  arises 
from  moisture  the  freshly  cut  wounds 
may  be  covered  temporarily  with 
white  lead  paint  or  linseed  oil  and 
Venetian-red,  and  later  treated.  Per- 
manent covering  of  all  wounds  is  re- 
quired to  protect  from  infection  by 
wound  parasites. 
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Jack  Frost  Insurance. 

Being  prepared  for  an  emergency  is 
half  of  the  battle.  It  is  the  foundation 
on  which  all  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies of  the  world  are  based.  It  is 
the  foundation  on  which  success  in  all 
orcharding  is  seated.  In  combating 
fungous  and  insect  diseases  we  do  not 
wait  until  the  enemy  has  gained  con- 
siderable headway  in  the  orchard  be- 
fore the  sprayers  are  started.  No, 
the  work  is  begun  before  the  pests 
have  waked  up,  and  with  the  first  bite 
the  codling  worm  takes  of  the  good 
orchardman’s  apples,  it  gets  a dose  of 
poison  that  puts  it  out  of  business. 
The  fruit,  in  other  words,  was  pre- 
pared, or  insured,  against  injury  by 
the  codling  worm. 

A newer  form  of  orchard  insurance 
has  come  into  notice  in  the  last  few 
years,  the  newest  thing  in  orchard 
practice,  although  not  new  as  an  ex- 
periment. This  newest  thing  is  the 
effort  to  prevent  the  loss  of  crops  be- 
cause of  untimely  frosts.  Since  frosts 
come  as  a result  of  low  temperatures, 
it  is  natural  to  presume  that  the  most 
effective  means  of  preventing  frost 
would  he  by  preventing  the  tempera- 
ture dropping  to  the  favorable  de- 
grees. Here  is  where  the  work  of 
frost  prevention  comes  in. 

The  mitigation  of  frost  in  orchards 
has  reached  such  a stage  of  develop- 
ment that  the  work  is  rapidly  taking 
rank  along  with  spraying  in  the  crop 
insurance  policy.  While  still  a new 
practice,  and  while  there  is  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  knowledge  to  be 
gained  about  the  whys  and  hows  of 
doing  the  work,  it  is  an  undisputed 
fact  that  orchard  heating  pays  the 
biggest  returns  of  any  other  one  or- 
chard operation.  Because  of  the 
amount  we  have  not  yet  learned  about 
this  great  feature  in  orcharding,  and 
to  give  time  for  thought  and  study, 
this  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower  is  de- 
voted to  discussions  of  the  subject 
some  months  in  advance  of  the  time 
when  orchard  heaters  will  be  actually 
called  into  service.  This  is  being  done 
in  order  that  our  readers  may  be  bet- 
ter equipped  for  undertaking  orchard 
heating  work  with  success,  should 
frosts  threaten  their  crops  in  the 
spring. 

The  question  of  fuels  is  one  which 
is  highly  important  to  consider  in  ad- 
vance of  the  actual  need.  In  some  re- 
gions where  coal  is  cheap,  it  will,  per- 
haps, be  the  most  satisfactory  fuel.  In 
other  regions  it  may  be  that  wood  is 
the  most  satisfactory,  while  in  others 
the  best  fuel  will  be  oil.  The  kind  of 
heater  is  another  thing  that  will  need 
to  be  considered  in  advance,  as  there 
are  a great  many  styles  on  the  mar- 
ket, all  with  some  good  advantages, 
and  some  disadvantages,  and  all 
adapted  to  some  particular  kind  of 


fuel.  The  inexperienced  will  find  it  to 
his  advantage  to  do  a little  experi- 
menting at  first,  and  well  in  advance 
of  the  time  when  the  heaters  are  need- 
ed, in  order  that  he  may  have  a bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  work.  And 
it  is  a commendable  plan  to  obtain 
samples  of  several  of  the  various 
makes  of  orchard  heaters,  and  give 
them  a trial.  In  that  way  one  can 
learn  more  about  how  the  pots  work 
under  his  conditions  than  through  all 
of  the  magazines  and  bulletins  in  the 
land. 

It  is  to  enable  our  readers,  the  or- 
chardmen, to  investigate  thoroughly 
the  subject  of  orchard  heating,  and  to 
study  up  on  the  work,  that  this  issue 
of  The  Fruit-Grower  is  prepared. 
There  are  many  phases  of  the  subject, 
that  have  not  been  investigated  in  the 
least,  and  the  few  articles  which  ap- 
pear in  this  issue  are  not  intended  to 
represent  a complete  manual  on  the 
subject.  These  are  merely  guide  posts 
standing  on  the  highest  hills.  There 
are  many  unexplored  valleys  in  be- 
tween, where  the  traveler  will  need  to 
ask  questions,  and  we  want  you  to 
ask  questions.  Perhaps  we  can  an- 
swer them  and  perhaps  we  cannot, 
hut  two  heads  are  always  better  than 
cue. 

at 

Why  the  Apple  Show? 

This  is  the  month  ol  apple  shows. 
It  is  the  time  of  year  when  King  Ap- 
ple sits  on  his  throne  and  admiring 
throngs  pay  homage.  Apple  shows 
are  becoming  popular.  These  are  a 
new  thing,  and  the  new  things  always 
draw  attention.  When  we  get  tired  of 
admiring  the  apple,  as  we  may  do 
some  day,  we  will  no  doubt  have  de- 
veloped a taste  for  cabbage  shows, 
onion  shows  or  potato  shows,  or  some 
other  handsome  product  of  the  soil, 
whereby  “suffering  humanity  may 
be  educated  to  look  with  abhorence 
upon  any  of  these  vegetables  that  do 
not  class  as  fancy  or  extra  fancy.” 

But  why  is  the  apple  show?  What 
good  is  there  to  be  derived  from  it? 
What  value  is  there  in  making  dis- 
plays of  only  the  very  finest  fruits  of 
the  orchards,  fruits  that  have  taken 
weeks  of  patient  searching  to  select? 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  the  value 
of  the  very  best,  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  anything?  It  is  primar- 
ily for  the  purpose  of  holding  up  an 
ideal,  something  better  to  strive  for, 
something  more  to  gain.  We  advance 
only  by  reaching  further  forward. 
Where  we  have  no  ideal  in  mind,  we 
sit  complacently  and  literally  “run  to 
seed.” 

The  apple  shows  of  the  country  are 
j ihe  greatest  teachers  of  advanced 
fruit-growing  methods.  Where  mas- 
ter grower  competes  with  master 
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grower,  where  the  center  of  interest 
is  focused  on  the  highest  quality,  the 
best  packing,  the  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens obtainable,  a model  is  placed  to 
which  we  all  will  strive.  The  modern 
apple  show  has  become  one  of  the 
greatest  teachers,  not  only  to  the 
grower,  but  to  the  consumer.  They 
are  displays,  not  of  just  a plate  of  va- 
rious nondescript  varieties,  parading 
under  names  that  may  or  may  not  be- 
long to  them,  hut  displays  of  great 
quantities  of  single  varieties;  each 
individual  fruit  of  which  is  as  nearly 
perfect  as  is  within  the  power  of  man 
to  grow;  each  box  or  barrel  of  which 
is  packed  with  utmost  care  or  perfec- 
tion. 

What  does  it  mean  to  witness  a 
show  where  there  are  carloads  of  fruit 
in  the  pink  of  condition?  The  animal 
husbandman  has  taken  great  strides 
forward  by  the  competitions  in  the 
show  ring.  Animal  breeders  found, 
long  ago,  that  it  was  only  by  compar- 
ing the  best  with  the  best  that  the 
ideal  could  be  set  just  a little  farther 
ahead  each  time.  Where  scrub  stock 
is  shown,  the  interest  wanes.  No  one 
wants  to  look  at  scrub  cattle,  horses 
or  hogs.  Neither  does  anyone  want  to 
look  at  scrub  apples.  We  have  them 
with  us  always.  There  are  always 
some  growers  who  are  too  indolent, 
too  unprogressive  to  strive  for  better 
methods  that  will  assure  him  of  more 
quality.  The  apple  shows  bring  the 
competition,  and  the  winners  set  the 
pace  that  others  must  follow. 

Every  progressive  fruit  grower  in 
the  country  ought  by  all  means  to  at- 
tend at  least  one  of  the  large  apple 
shows  of  the  country  this  season. 
They  are  conveniently  scattered  over 
the  country,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and 
a couple  of  days  or  a week  spent  at  an 
apple  show,  observing  and  studying 
the  fruit  that  is  on  display,  listening 
to  the  lectures  and  talking  with  the 
past  masters  in  apple  growing,  will 
teach  one  more  about  fruit  growing 
than  years  of  time  in  one’s  own  or- 
chard. It  is  inspiring.  It  creates 
new  ideals.  It  makes  better  orchards, 
better  methods  and  better  men.  At- 
tend one  of  the  big  apple  shows. 

* 

The  High  Cost  of  Living. 

As  this  paragraph  is  written,  pota- 
toes are  being  bought  on  the  western 
slope,  in  Colorado,  at  90  cents  per 
hundred  pounds,  some  sales  being 
made  at  $1  per  hundred.  At  the  same 
time  potatoes  of  much  poorer  quality 
are  sold  at  retail  on  the  St.  Joseph 
market  at  45  cents  per  peck,  or  $1.80 
per  bushel,  although  the  latter  price 
is  perhaps  shaded  a little  when  pota- 
toes are  bought  in  lots  exceeding  a 
bushel  each. 

Why  should  the  price  of  potatoes  be 
multiplied  three  times  between  the 
man  who  grows  them  in  Colorado  and 
the  man  who  buys  them  in  Missouri? 

Railroad  rates  are  too  high,  you 
say?  Perhaps  so,  but  they  are  not  al- 
together responsible  here,  for  the  rate 
on  car  lots  is  45  cents  per  hundred 
pounds.  The  Colorado  potatoes  can 
he  laid  down  on  the  St.  Joseph  mar- 
ket for  not  to  exceed  $1.50  per  hun- 
dred, and  they  are  being  sold  at  retail 
for  twice  that  sum.  In  other  words, 
the  middlemen  who  handle  the  pota- 
toes from  the  time  they  reach  St.  Jo- 
seph receive  just  as  much  for  their 
service  as  the  grower  receives  for  pro- 
ducing them  and  the  railroad  com- 
pany for  hauling  them  to  market.  It 
strikes  us  that  this  is  too  great  toll 
lor  service  rendered.  There’s  a screw 


Jim  Hill  he  says  only  30  per  cent 
Of  all  the  folks  on  this  continent 
Is  raisin’  grub  for  the  rest  to  eat, 

But  them  that  do  have  the  rest  of  us  beat, 
And  the  way  to  solve  high  livin’s  cost 
Is  to  get  out  and  farm  it  before  we’re  lost. 

Si  Brown  says  that  a week  ago 
His  apples  was  makin’  a handsome  show, 
So  he  picked  a barrel,  and  just  for  fun, 
Took  only  the  finest,  and  not  a one 
That  was  specked  or  knurly,  packed  ’em 
fine, 

And  sent  ’em  prepaid  by  the  fast  freight 
line 

Up  to  the  city.  He  hoped  for  a lot — 

Dollar  ’n’  a quarter  was  what  he  got. 

Down  through  the  orchard,  all  around. 
Apples  are  lyin’  on  the  ground. 

Old  St  Brown  he  looks  and  swears. 

Says  they  can  rot  for  all  he  cares. 

But  mother  tells  me  that  when  she  buys  * 
It  costs  a lot  to  make  apple  pies; 

And  I kind  o’  wish  that  Uncle  Jim 
Would  have  some  way  occur  to  him 
To  fix  things  up  ’twixt  me  and  Si 
So  Si  can  sell  an’  I can  buy. 

Are  Apple  Shows  Beneficial  to  the 
Grower? 

Recently  The  Fruit-Grower  had  a 
communication  from  a good  friend  liv- 
ing in  southern  Missouri,  who  raised 
the  question  as  to  whether  apple 
shows  are  really  helpful  to  the  grow- 
er, as  was  stated  in  an  article  recently 
published  in  these  columns.  This 
gentleman  said  that  the  shows  are  at- 
tended principally  by  consumers  of 
apples,  who  see  on  display  only  abso- 
lutely perfect  fruit,  and  they  are  thus 
led  to  believe  that  only  perfect  apples 
are  suitable  for  consumption.  This 
man  further  says  that  not  all  apples 
can  be  perfect;  there  must  be  some 
fruit  Avhich  is  not  show  fruit,  hut  that 
these  exhibitions  have  educated  the 
buyer  away  from  this  grade  alto- 
gether. Therefore  he  believes  the 
shows  work  positive  injury. 

We  admit  all  this  grower  says  in 
regard  to  educating  the  buyer — but  at 
the  same  time  the  shows  should  edu- 
cate the  growers  to  improve  their 
methods  so  they  can  reach  this  high- 
er standard. 

Not  all  apples  can  be  perfect,  it  is 
true,  hut  the  percentage  of  perfect 
apples  can  be  greatly  increased  if 
growers  will  hut  try  to  grow  better 
fruit.  Some  men  will  be  encouraged 
to  adopt  methods  which  will  improve 
the  quality  of  their  product  by  attend- 
ing apple  shows.  If  consumers  are 
induced  to  demand  the  best  fruit  by 
seeing  perfect  apples  on  exhibition,, 
perhaps  other  growers  will  be  forced 
to  improve  their  methods,  so  that  we 
believe  the  apple  shows  are  a good 
thing  all  around,  for  the  grower  as 
well  as  for  the  consumer. 

There  is  another  point  our  friend 
overlooks:  The  consumption  of  ap- 

ples is  hindered  by  the  quantity  of 
inferior  fruit  dumped  on  the  market. 
If  the  apple  shows  induce  the  adop- 
tion of  higher  ideals  by  growers  and 
consumers,  the  result  cannot  fail  to  be 
beneficial. 

We  are  for  the  shows,  for  we  be- 
lieve they  are  a good  thing  for  the  ap- 
ple industry  generally.  What  do  you 
think  about  this? 


LARGE  STOCK  OF 

Apple  Trees 


Apple  Seedlings 

Shade  and 
Ornamental  Trees 


loose  in  our  marketing  system  some- 
where when  such  conditions  exist. 
When  it  comes  to  marketing  apples, 
the  difference  between  price  received 
by  the  grower  and  that  paid  by  the 
consumer  is  even  greater  proportion- 
ately. 

What’s  the  remedy?  Who  knows? 
Growers  are  now  marketing  their 
products  through  co-operative  asso- 
ciations. Perhaps  consumers  will 
have  to  buy  co-operatively  and  cut  out 
some  of  the  middlemen.  The  situa- 
tion as  it  exists-  is  well  illustrated  by 
a little  poem  recently  published  in  the 
Denver  News: 


Apple  Grafts  Made  to  Order 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

YOUNGERS  & CO. 

GENEVA,  NEBRASKA 


Farm  Must  Be  Sold 

195  acres  In  Lafayette  Co.,  Mo.  Five  njiles  s.  w.  of 
Higginsvilk.  Fifteen  acres  In  apple  trees  15  years  old. 
Entire  farm  underlaid  with  good  coal.  Land  rolling  ana 
perfectly  watered.  Good  farm  house.  Crops  have  never 
failed  on  this  place.  During  severest  drouths,  wens 
and  springs  have  never  gone  dry.  Owner  lives  in  Cali* 
fornia  and  is  anxious  to  sell.  Price  $110  per  acre  cash 
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QUANTITY 


One  phase  of  fruit  growing  which  is 
beginning  to  receive  the  attention 
which  it  deserves  is  that  of  increasing 
the  quantity  of  the  fruit  along  with 
the  quality,  which  is  being  produced. 
Increasing  the  quantity  comes  not  only 
as  a result  of  better  care  given  the 
trees,  but  comes  just  as  increased 
yields  of  corn,  from  better  stock  at 
the  start. 

Corn  growers  are  rapidly  adopting 
the  practice  of  improving  their  seed 
corn  through  carefully  selecting  their 
seed  ears  from  plants  that  have  reach- 
ed a certain  standard  of  excellence. 
Many  are  even  maintaining  breeding 
plots  exclusively  for  the  production  of 
seed  corn.  Cattle  breeders  are  even 
more  particular  about  the  parentage 
of  their  breeding  stock,  and  now  the 
fruit  growers  are  falling  in  line  and 
adopting  the  method  of  selecting  their 
propagation  material  from  trees  which 
are  known  to  he  of  good  bearing 
habit. 

Prof.  C.  L.  Smith,  horticulturist  of 
the  Lewiston  Land  & Water  Co.,  and 
one  of  the  most  progressive  fruit  men 
of  the  Northwest,  says,  in  speaking  of 
the  work  he  has  done  in  improving 
the  quantity  and  quality  bearing  hab- 
its of  his  trees,  that  “the  reasons  for 
propagating  and  planting  “pedigreed 
fruit  trees”  are  that  a large  percent- 
age of  the  trees  planted  are  not  true 
to  name.  Of  those  that  are  true  as  to 
variety  there  are  many  that  are  shy 
bearers,  others  are  only  biennial  bear- 
ers. Some  vary  in  type  so  as  to  be 
scarcely  recognized. 

“In  any  old  bearing  orchard  some 
trees  may  be  found  that  produce  from 
three  to  five  times  as  much  as  the 
average  for  the  whole  orchard.  In 
budding  and  grafting  there  may  be 
some  slight  variation,  but  in  the  main, 
like  produces  like. 

“When  buds  or  scions  are  taken  from 
a single  tree  and  kept  separate  from 
those  from  any  other  tree  the  varia- 
tion in  a block  of  trees  grown  from 
such  buds  or  scions  would  logically 
show  less  variation  than  when  scions 
were  cut  from  a number  of  trees  and 
mixed  together. 

Record  of  Parentage. 

“Having  decided  to  grow  ‘pedigreed 
trees,’  the  first  thing  was  to  deter- 
mine a standard  of  quality  worthy  of 
registry.  As  the  work  would  require 
a large  amount  of  detail  and  entail  con- 
siderable expense,  only  trees  of  re- 
markable quality  would  justify  the  la- 
bor and  expense.  Therefore,  first  the 
tree  must  be  a clean,  healthy,  vigorous 
grower,  typical  of  the  variety  in  form 
and  habit  of  growth.  The  fruit  should 
be  a true  type  of  the  variety  in  size, 
form,  color  and  quality;  an  annual 
bearer;  productive  beyond  the  nor- 
mal— not  less  than  ten  boxes  when 
eight  years  old  and  bearing  regularly 
for  five  years  or  more.  All  of  the 
foregoing  to  be  authenticated  by  the 
owner  under  oath. 

“The  scions  from  each  tree  to  be 
carefully  packed  and  sealed  in  a 
package  by  themselves,  and  labeled 
with  the  name  of  the  variety,  the  own- 
er of  the  tree,  the  location  of  the  or- 
chard, the  number  of  the  row,  count- 
ing from  a designated  side,  the  num- 
ber of  the  tree  in  the  row,  the  number 
of  scions  cut  and  the  date. 

“This  package,  thus  labeled  and  seal- 
ed and  accompanied  by  the  affidavit 
of  the  owner  of  the  tree  and  the  per- 
son who  cut  the  scions,  goes  to  the 
nursery;  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
grafting  then  certifies  under  oath  that 
on  such  a date  he  received  the  pack- 
age properly  labeled,  the  seal  un- 
broken, that  it  contained  so  many 
scions;  that  the  table  was  cleared  of 
all  other  scions;  the  package  opened 
and  so  many  grafts  made,  which  were 
packed  in  a box  by  themselves,  with 
the  original  labels.  The  box  marked 
to  correspond  with  the  labels  and  then' 
sealed  up. 

“In  the.  planting,  digging  and  pack- 
ing, the  same  formula  and  detail  is 
followed,  and  a careful  record  made 


191 2 -Cross  Country- $1650 


IT’S  38  horse-power,  five-passenger,  with  120-inch  wheel 
base  and  36x4-inch  wheels  and  tires.  It’s  long , it’s  low, 
it's  roomy.  Low,  with  drop  frame — long,  with  front  axle 
set  forward  and  straight  line  torpedo  body.  Roomy,  with 
27  inches  from  front  seat  to  dash  and  30  inches  from  seat  to 
seat  in  tonneau.  No  outside  door  latches.  Enclosed  ven- 
tilated front  and  hooded  dash.  A car  of  exceeding  beauty, 
finished  in  English  Purple  Lake — it’s  a rare  shade  of  deep 
maroon — trimmed  in  nickel.  Radiator  to  conform  to 
body  lines,  high  and  distinctive  in  appearance.  Fenders 
with  sweeping  grace.  Powerful  brakes.  To  drive  this 
car  is  exhilarating.  It  runs  like  a spirited  horse.  You 
touch  the  throttle  and  it’s  away.  It’s  the  Rambler 
Cross  Country  and  the  flag  - bearer  for  1912. 

Equipment,  Bosch  magneto.  Fine,  large,  black  and  nickel  headlights  with  Prest- 
o-lite  tank.  Black  and  nickel  side  and  tail  oil  lamps;  large  tool  box;  tool  roll 
with  complete  tool  outfit.  Roomy,  folding  robe  rail;  foot  rest,  jack,  pump  and 
tire  kit.  Top,  with  envelope,  $80 — wind  shield  $35.  Demountable  Wheel, 
less  tire,  with  brackets  and  tools,  $30.  Eveready  Automatic  Engine  Starter  $175. 

The  Rambler  Magazine  is  ready.  Send  for  it 

The  Thomas  B.  Jeffery  Company 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 
Branches:  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Milwaukee,  New  York,  San  Francisco 


1912 

Thirty-eight  H.  P.  Models 

Cross  Country,  5 pass  . . . . $1650 

Suburban,  4 pass 1650 

Roadster,  2 pass 1600 

Sedan,  4 pass,  enclosed  . . . 2500 

Gotham,  5 pass,  cab  side  Lim- 
ousine   2750 


1912 

Fifty  H.  P.  Models 

Country  Club,  5 pass $2250 

Valkyrie,  4 pass 2250 

Moraine,  7 pass 2500 

Metropolitan  , 7 pass,  torpedo  2850 
Greyhound,  6 pass,  torpedo  . 2850 

Knickerbocker,  7 pass.  Berline 

type  Limousine 4200 


in  a record  book  where  each  ‘parent 
tree’  is  given  a number,  this  serial 
number  following  each  and  every  tree 
to  its  final  destination  in  the  orchard. 

“Whether  the  average  tree  planter 
will  be  willing  to  pay  the  extra  price 
for  such  trees  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

Size  Not  Most  Important. 

“Generally  speaking,  the  average 
buyer  has  been  too  much  inclined  to 
buy  the  trees  that  were  the  largest 
for  the  money,  placing  size  before 
quality.  A well-grown  yearling  tree 
2V2  to  4 feet  high,  with  well  matured 
wood  from  the  ground  up,  is  a much 
better  tree  than  to  plant  a 4 to  6-foot 
tree  that  has  been  irrigated  and  forced 
so  that  the  wood  is  soft,  the  buds  im- 
mature and  the  tree  very  likely  to  kill 
to  the  ground  the  first  season.  I have 
seen  more  successful  orchards  that 
were  planted  with  trees  under  three 
feet  than  where  the  trees  were  over 
three  feet. 

“I  have  located  nearly  1,000  trees  of 
phenomenal  productive  capacity  from 
which  I expect  to  cut  100,000  scions 
the  coming  season.  This  is  compara- 
tively an  off  year  for  fruit,  and  yet  I 
have  found  Jonathans  carrying  15  to 
20  boxes;  Gravensteins,  25  boxes;  Ar- 
kansas Black,  20  boxes,  and  Yellow 
Newtowns,  20  to  25  boxes.  Whenever 
or  wherever  I find  a tree  that  is  pro- 
ducing above  the  norma)  average  in 


quantity  or  exceptional  in  size  or  color, 
I endeavor  to  secure  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  cutting  the  scions  for  the 
next  five  years.” 

•a£.  ^ 

Apple  Harvest  Banquet. 

A banquet  in  celebration  of  the  ap- 
ple harvest  of  1911  was  the  unique 
feature  instituted  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Stew- 
art, proprietor  of  the  Protuma,  Sun- 
flower and  Fairfax  orchards  of  Berke- 
ley County,  West  Virginia.  This  ban- 
quet was  served  in  one  of  the  orchard 
camps  and  several  hundred  persons, 
including  men  of  prominence  from 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  New  York,  Chicago,  Washington 
and  Baltimore  were  present.  Among 
these  were  officials  of  the  Baltimore 
& Ohio  and  Cumberland  Valley  Rail- 
roads, from  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  lawyers,  manu- 
facturers, bankers  and  professional 
men  of  all  classes.  In  fact,  it  w7as 
one  of  the  largest  representative 
bodies  of  men  ever  assembled  under 
one  roof  in  the  celebration  of  such  an 
event. 

Mr.  Stewart  had  equipped  his  or- 
chard with  electric  lights  so  that  his 
guests  could  inspect  them,  and  this 
feature  added  great  pleasure  to  the 
otherwise  unique  event.  The  function 
commenced  at  8 o’clock.  A luncheon 
prepared  by  the  camp  chef  and  his 


assistants  was  served  in  the  mess 
room  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  camp 
building,  with  accommodations  for 
more  than  200  diners.  Following  the 
repast  there  were  numerous  and  witty 
as  well  as  practical  toasts  by  the 
guests. 

This  is  the  second  event  of  the  kind 
which  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Stewart 
and  indicates  the  up-to-datedness  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  is  conducting 
his  250  acres  of  orchards.  This  sea- 
son his  orchards  promise  to  yield  him 
in  the  neighborhood  of  17,000  barrels. 


Judging  a man  by  the  letters  he 
writes  is  largely  based  on  the  manner 
in  which  his  letters  are  prepared.  A 
printed  letter  head  hearing  the  farm 
name,  the  name  of  the  owner  and  the 
postoffice  address,  looks  a lot  better 
and  makes  a better  impression  than 
does  a scrap  of  wrapping  paper.  Then 
if  the  letter  is  typewritten  it  is  still 
better,  even  though  the  spelling  is 
miserable.  Typewriters  cost  so  little 
everybody  ought  to  have  one. 


It  was  long  ago  that  the  Germans 
learned  to  utilize  their  roadways  for 
other  purposes  than  traffic.  Every- 
where there  are  bearing  fruit  trees 
along  the  highways.  The  fruit  is  sold 
and  the  money  goes  to  the  road  fund. 
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D VO  CATES  SMUDGING 

A Northwestern  Subscriber  Gives  His  Views 
on  the  Subject  of  Smudging  and  Heating 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Orchardists  of  Colorado  may  have 
decided  upon  a system  of  saving  their 
crops  from  the  ravages  of  frosts,  but 
the  orchardist  of  Washington,  Oregon 
and  Idaho  have  not  as  yet  met  this 
enemy  on  common  grounds,  and  the 
present  prospects  are  not  at  all  en- 
couraging. In  view  of  the  fact  that 
smudging,  that  is  the  general  idea, 
has  been  in  what  might  be  termed 
practical  use  for  centuries,  it  seems 
strange  there  is  not  a better  under- 


standing on  the  principles  involved, 
among  those  most  vitally  interested. 

“Pins  have  saved  thousands  of 
lives,”  wrote  the  small  boy  in  his 
essay,  “by  people  not  swallowing 
them.”  Those  who  are  adverse  to 
trying  to  “heat  the  heavens”  will  pos- 
sibly want  to  pass  this  article  up  with 
just  such  a statement,  but  I ask  that 
they  exercise  just  a little  patience,  for 
there  are  two  sides  to  the  orchard 
heating  and  smudge  questions,  which 
I believe  will  stand  a thorough  inves- 
tigation on  the  part  of  all  horticultur- 
ists for,  as  William  Ritz  of  Walla 
Walla  said,  at  the  1910  Washington 
Stato  Horticultural  Association  meet- 
ing, “I  don’t  know  personally  whether 
this  smudge-pot  will  work  in  every  in- 
stance or  not,  but  I do  know  that  if 
we  can  save  our  crop  of  fruit  one  year 
with  the  smudge  pot  at  a cost  of  $35 
or  $40  per  acre,  if  you  please,  it  is  the 
cheapest  insurance  that  the  fruit  man 
has  against  the  elements.” 

There  is  no  question  but  what 
smudging  has  done  some  good,  in  in- 
stances a great  deal,  but  as  for  or- 
chard heating,  that  is  different.  I at 
least  believe  the  two  should  be  spok- 
en of  separately.  Only  in  very  few 
instances  do  practical  men  and  tech- 
nical men  agree  on  methods  of  fight- 
ing Jack  Frost.  Because  he  tried  it 
and  has  not  met  with  success  the 
practical  man  is  just  a hit  inclined  to 
trust  to  luck  and  let  the  fire  alone, 
but  not  so  with  the  technical  man,  for 
he  knows  under  what  conditions  cer- 
tain situations  and  defects  develop, 
and  these  are  what  he  is  grappling 
with  today. 

Some  orchard  heaters  on  the  mar- 
ket were  never  made  with  the  view  of 
giving  satisfaction,  but  merely  for  the 
enormous  profits  derived  from  the 
sale  of  these  “worked-over  lard  buck- 
ets.” These  are  not  so  plentiful  to- 
day, however,  as  a year  or  two  ago. 

Twice  in  the  last  fifty  years  horti- 
culturists have  become  interested  in 
smudging,  but  heretofore  it  has  in 
most  districts  been  allowed  to  die  a 
aatural  death,  only  to  be  revived 
again  fifteen  or  twenty  years  later 
with  renewed  energy.  This  time  the 
movement  bids  fair  to  terminate  in 
the  perfection  of  a system  of  smudg- 
ing— never  orchard  heating— which 
will  be  depended  upon  by  the  fruit 
grower. 

Smudging  is  the  act  of  creating  a 
suffocating  smoke,  according  to  Web- 
ster, and  when  applied  to  use  in  the 
saving  of  crops,  may  be  said  to  mean 
the  act  of  creating  an  artificial  cloud 
to  hang  low  over  the  area  to  be  pro- 
tected from  frost. 

You  who  raise  fruit  doubtless  have 
found  upon  inspecting  your  orchards 


after  a frost  that  when  almost  every 
blossom  or  bud  is  killed  on  the  east 
slope,  there  are  perhaps  one-quarter 
of  the  buds  or  blossoms  In  good  con- 
dition on  those  trees  of  your  orchard 
which  have  either  a north  or  west 
slope.  The  early  morning  rays  of  sun 
upon  the  affected  bud  before  the  at- 
mosphere is  thoroughly  warmed  to  at 
least  the  same  temperature  of  the 
earth,  is  what  does  the  greatest  dam- 
age and,  of  course,  the  fruit  on  the 


eastern  exposure  gets  the  benefit  of 
the  early  sun,  while  on  the  north  and 
west  slopes  fruit  is  protected.  There 
are  many  fruit  men  in  the  Northwest 
who  smudge  with  this  sole  intention — 
of  creating  a pall  of  smoke  so  the 


early  morning  sun’s  rays  will  not 
penetrate  to  any  great  extent  until  the 
atmosphere  is  warm.  Where  this  is 
worked,  there  is  a. very  good  chance 
of  the  crop  being  saved. 

Some  manufacturers  of  fire-holding 
devices  have  in  their  enthusiasm 
gone  into  what  they  term  orchard 
heating,  in  which  the  sole  purpose  of 
smudging  is  lost  and  an  attempt  is 
made,  by  the  use  of  oil,  coal  and  otjier 
inflammable  material,  to  heat  the  at- 
mosphere to  such  a temperature  as  to 
beat  nature  at  her  own  game.  If  a 
man  has  intelligence  enough  to  see 
the  field  of  opportunities  afforded  in 
the  fruit  business  he  surely  will  have 
sufficient  common  sense  to  see  how 
absurd  such  an  attempt  would  be. 

“The  Prevention  of  Frost  Injury  to 
I Orchardists”  is  the  title  of  a paper 
I read  by  F.  A.  Huntley,  state  commis- 
sioner of  horticulture,  Washington,  at 
the  1910  meeting  of  the  Washington 
State  Horticultural  Association.  In 
dealing  with  orchard  heaters  he  says 
“the  views  expressed  by  some  of  the 
patentees  of  so-called  ‘orchard  heat- 
ers,’ who  claim  that  a single  heater 
containing  less  than  a gallon  of  oil 
will  raise  the  temperature  of  over 
fifteen  thousand  cubic  feet  of  cold 
air  to  ten  degrees  and  maintain  such 
a temperature  for  a period  of  from 
five  to  seven  hours,  are  not  only  un- 
intelligent, but  absurd.” 

Orchard  heaterists  will  tell  you  the 
heat  from  coal  or  a large  amount  of 
oil  will  cause  air  currents  and  where 
sufficient  air  current  is  caused,  there 
is  no  danger  of  frost,  and  that  therein 
lies  the  advantages  of  the  orchard 
heater,  as  air  circulation  is  caused  by 
the  warm  air  coming  in  contact  with 
the  cold.  Now  for  one  minute  let  us 
think  of  those  frosty  nights  the  latter 


part  of  last  April,  when  everyone  was 
working  to  save  the  fruit.  Cold  but 
windy  nights  are  not  so  dangerous, 

I so  of  course  it  was  a cold,  clear  night, 
with  little  air  stirring.  Orchard  heat- 
ers built  for  the  purpose  of  heating 
the  atmosphere  are  ignited.  There 
is  very  little  smoke  and  a great  deal 
of  heat.  This  heat  goes  straight  up 
and  disappears  in  the  heavens,  a ver- 
itable chimney  for  the  warm  air  near 
the  earth  to  rush  up,  while  the  cold 
air  pressing  down  all  the  while, 
rushes  in,  only  to  chill  the  earth  fast- 
er than  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
and  the  result  is,  you  have  tampered 
with  nature  wrongfully,  and  done  more 
damage  than  good. 

“A  soil  temperature  at  night  during 
the  spring  months  is  not  infrequent 
from  ten  to  thirty  degrees  warmer 
than  the  temperature  of  the  air.  It 
can  readily  be  seen  that  an  enormous 
amount  of  heat  radiation  then  takes 
place.  This  heat  will  be  lost  for  all 
practical  purposes  if  the  atmosphere 
is  clear,  but  if  the  atmosphere  is 
heavy,  whether  made  so  by  artificial 
means  or  by  natural  conditions,  the 
heat  is  retarded  in  its  upward  move- 
ment and  the  temperature  of  the  air 
near  the  earth  is  greatly  modified.  It 
is  true,  as  many  know,  that  on  cloudy 
nights  there  is  less  danger  of  frost 
than  on  clear  nights.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  clouds — heavy  atmos- 
pheric conditions — prevent  the  rapid 
escape  of  the  heat  from  the  earth  and 
hold  it  where  it  is  of  practical  benefit 
to  the  buds  and  blossoms.  The  clouds 
also  intercept  the  cold  air  descend- 
ing from  above  the  earth.”  This 
paragraph  is  taken  from  a paper  by 
Mr.  Huntley,  as  it  explains  volumes  in 
just  a few  words. 

Another  instance  might  well  be 
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Emitted  to  play  that  way — Melville  Clark's  basic  patents  preve1 
only  instrument  of  its  kind  permitted  to  play  correctlyj 

^ith  the ’aid  of  its  SOLOTHEME  Device,  the 

accents  the  melody  or  omits  it  altogether,  playing  only  the  acco 
accompaniment  may  be  played  in  any  desired  key,  to  harmonize  wit 
ice.  • No  other  player  piano  can  do  this.  . Ask  your  musical  fri 
represent  a vital  point  in  music/ 

The  Apollo  Player  Piano  endures.  y . 

I'of  the  material  that  years  of  experience  has  shown  most  durable  and  satisfactory.  For 
| instance— where  metal  would  in  time  affect  the  tone  quality  of  the  music  only  seasoned  woods  and 
selected  leathers  are  used.  O On  the  other  hand,  where  leather  and  jwood  are  not  practical,  the 
metal  most  suitable  for  the  purpose  is  utilized.  As  an  example  of  the 
metal  portions  of  the  Apollo,  take  its  wonderful  Metronome  Motor.  This1 
motor  is  so  perfect  mechanically  that  it  will  run  through  and  rewind  the 
longest  music  roll  without  pedaling.  This  self-same  motor  is  so  immune 
from  difficulties  caused  by  atmospheric  changes  that  it  will  run  im- 
mersed in  a pail  of  water!  As  a result  of  the  care  expended  on  mate- 
rials and  manufacture  of  the  Apollo,  it  is  practically  everlasting, 
at  our  guarantee;  compare  it  with  others.  It  tells  its  own  story. 

There  are  many  facts  about  Player  Pianos  which  you  should  know  before 
buying.  Our  literature  tells  you  just  what  you  want  to  know.  Write  for 
what  we’ll  send  you.  It’s  well  worth  having,  whether  you’re  ready  to 
buy  right  now  or  not.  A postal  will  bnng  the  books.  Write  right  now.^ 

MELVILLE  CLARK  PIANO  CO., 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  430  Fine  Arts  Building,  CHICAGO 

A ’ey  York  Show.  Rooms:  - JOS  F i / ±h,  Ajve  nu_s 


Young  orchard  with  inter  crop  of  tomatoes,  with  irrigation  furrows  showing  between 

the  rows. 
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THIS 

is  THE  Orchard  Heater 
to  Protect  YOUR  Fruit 


Hundred*  of  FRUIT  GROWERS  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  from  windy  Texas  to  Wash- 
ington, have  granted  us  their  voluntary  testimony  to  having  overcome  from  one  to  fifteen 
degrees  of  FROST  in  their  Orchards  by  the  use  of 

HAMILTON  RESERVOIR  ORCHARD  HEATERS 

We  have  established  the  question  of  the  vast  supremacy  of  our  large 
RESERVOIR  HEATER  with  its  REGULATED  FIRE,  and  that  it  is  the 
most  EFFECTIVE,  most  ECONOMICAL  and  the  SIMPLEST  in  con. 
struction  and  operation.  It  is  manufactured  in  either  3 or  6 Gallon  Sizes. 

Our  new  literature  is  now  ready,  containing  much  scientific  information  and  expert  advice 
on  the  subject  of  Orchard  Heating  in  general.  It  is  FREE.  The  time  is  short  so  if 
interested,  write  today.  Be  iniormed. 

HAMILTON  ORCHARD  HEATER  COMPANY 

GRAND  JUNCTION,  COLORADO 

Good  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


sighted,  along  this  same  line.  In  the 
Walla  Walla  Valley,  near  Milton  and 
Freewater,  Ore.,  the  ground  is  very 
stony  and  in  fact  many  orchards  were 
set  out  where  nothing  but  a pick  was 
used.  Though  perhaps  the  orchardist 
living  five  miles  above  on  deep,  rich 
black  loam,  is  smudging  all  he  pos- 
sibly can,  yet  the  man  on  the  stony 
ground  does  not  have  to  worry  for  he 
is  much  warmer,  possibly  seven,  eight 
or  ten  degrees  warmer.  This  is  due 
to  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  stones 
during  the  day,  radiating  at  night.  Na- 
ture’s smudge  pot,  as  it  were.  Sandy 
and  well  drained  soils,  of  course,  pro- 
duce more  heat. 

Another  question  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  grower  of  the  Northwest, 
and  therefore  naturally  the  victim  of 
many  different  opinions,  is  whether 
oil,  coal,  manure,  coarse  straw,  wood 
or  brush,  give  the  best  results.  Coal 
is  out  of  the  question,  unless  it  is  very 
soft,  for  reasons  stated  above.  There 
are,  however,  many  instances  in  this 
section  where  all  of  the  above  named 
have  been  used  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess. Crude  oil  seems  to  be  the  best, 
or  at  least  the  most  popular. 

A fruit  report  sent  out  by  the  Bla- 
lock Fruit  Co.  of  this  valley  is  as  fol- 
lows: “We  used  smudges  of  straw, 

hay,  brush  and  other  inflammable  ma- 
terial, covered  with  coal  tar,  on  the 
nights  of  April  12,  13  and  14,  and  be- 
lieve we  did  so  with  success.”  The 
Blalock  company  shipped  about  fifty 
cars  of  prunes  this  year,  as  compared 
with  ninety-seven  last  year.  Orchard- 
ists  half  a mile  away  did  not  smudge, 
and  they  had  perhaps  twenty-five  to 
forty  per  cent  of  a crop.  Frost  was 
not  responsible  for  all  the  shortage, 
however,  as  there  was  an  exceedingly 
heavy  crop  last  year,  all  through  the 
valley. 

The  average  lowest  temperature  of 
April  11,  12,  13  and  14  in  North  Yak- 
ima was  26  y2  F.,  while  the  coldest 
was  on  the  14th,  when  the  mercury 
registered  26  F.  In  the  Walla  Walla 
Valley,  the  average  was  34  F.  with  the 
joldoni  31  F.  on  the  night  of  the  13th. 


In  Yakima  Valley  they  were  smudg- 
ing with  everything  that  would  burn, 
and  so  dense  was  the  smoke  that  at 
10  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  April  15, 
one  would  have  thought  a great  forest 
fire  was  raging  just  a few  miles  dis- 
tant. Yakima  had  about  fifteen  per 
cent  of  an  early  crop  and  sixty  per 
cent  of  an  apple  crop,  according  to  the 
figures  given  out  at  the  present. 
There  is  no  question  but  what  smudg- 
ing saved  hundreds  of  dollars  in  this 
instance.  As  near  as  can  be  learned 


recommend:  First,  that  the  model 

smudge  pot  have  a capacity  of  more 
than  one  gallon;  second,  that  the 
flame  or  amount  of  combustion  be 
under  control  and  subject  to  regula- 
tion as  required;  third,  that  the  open- 
ing at  the  top  be  sufficiently  large, 
for  convenient  filling;  fourth,  that  the 
pots  have  flaring  sides,  which  will 
favor  the  burning  of  the  oil  thinly 
spread  out  around  the  edges;  fifth, 
that  they  will  “nest”  compactly  with 
others  of  their  kind  to  facilitate  the 
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Nozzles,  Fittings,  Etc. 
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BEST  PUMP  OH  EARTH. 


We  manufacture  Spray  Pumps  for  every  need 
from  the  small  hand  and  bucket  pumps  to  the 
large  power  outfits. 

Send  for  catalog  and  prices  of 
Pumps,  Hay  Tools  and  Barn  Door  Hangers 
F.  E.  MYERS  & BRO. 

160  ORANGE  ST..  ASHLAND.  0. 


Clean  tillage  in  a young  orchard  in  the  Walla  Walla  Valley.  Trees  headed  higher 
than  usual  in  Western  sections. 


no  smudging  with  the  exception  of  the 
Blalock  company,  was  done  at  Walla 
Walla  at  all,  though  the  crop  was  light 
generally  this  year,  owing  to  the  over- 
production of  last  year. 

Kennewick  has  occasion  to  use  the 
smudge  almost  every  year,  and  they 
find  crude  oil  works  to  advantage, 
and  this  predominates  there.  I be- 
lieve Kennewick  growers  pay  6 cents 
per  gallon  in  quantities,  and  they  use 
from  sixty  to  seventy  pots  per  acre. 

Again  I quote  from  Mr.  Huntley: 
“The  features  most  to  be  desired  in  a 
smudge  pot  are  simplicity  and  effi- 
ciency at  a minimum  cost.  I would 


convenient  and  economic  transporta- 
tion and  storage;  sixth,  that  their  cost 
shall  not  exceed  10  or  12  cents  com- 
pleted, including  cover.” 

Many  of  the  pots  on  the  market 
now  do  not  comply  with  these  specifi- 
cations. 

The  frost  alarm  is  a great  benefit 
and  is  used  quite  extensively,  but  I 
would  take  further  precaution.  Fruit 
growers  in  the  Walla  Walla  Valley 
use  them  for  unexpected  falls  in  tem- 
perature only.  As  stated,  the  prin- 
cipal object  in  smudging  is  to  retain 
and  keep  the  natural  heat  from  the 
earth  in  check  as  much  as  possible,  at 


the  same  time  preventing  the  inrush 
of  cold  air,  when  it  is  not  strong 
enough  to  make  a draught  not  equal 
to  a well  defined  wind.  To  do  this  it 
is  necessary  to  start  the  fires  early  in 
the  evening.  Gauge  the  combustion 
by  the  variation  of  the  thermometer 
A little  waste  in  the  oil  used  as  a wick 
regulates  the  flame.  Of  course  it  is 
necessary  to  know  on  what  nights  to 
expect  frost  and  the  only  safe  way  is 
to  be  in  communication  with  a weath- 
er office.  If  you  cannot  receive  the 
daily  reports  at  least  an  hour  before 
sundown  it  is  best  to  get  daily  bulle- 
tins by  wire  or  the  use  of  long  dis- 
tance telephone.  It  is  a good  idea  to 
have  the  Commercial  Club  or  other 
public  organization  receive  these  re- 
ports and  have  displayed  signal  flags 
from  the  top  of  some  building. 

To  safeguard  against  any  freak  of 
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nature  it  is  best  to  have  your  frost 
alarm  set  at  33  F.  as  even  31  F.  is  a 
killing  temperature  to  6ome  fruit  in 
the  blossom.  The  temperature  should 
never  be  allowed  to  drop  below  28  F. 
No  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  the 
fires  started.  A wood  pole  with  waste 
tied  to  the  end,  saturated  in  crude  oil 
or  kerosene  makes  an  excellent  torch, 
and  the  fires  may  be  ignited  almost  as 
fast  as  one  can  walk.  From  seven  to 
ten  minutes  is  required  to  start  all 
fires  by  this  method,  where  the  fires 
are  already  laid.  Many  fruit  growers 
have  found  it  advisable  to  keep  eighty 
pots  to  the  acre,  though  perhaps  there 
will  be  times  when  only  fifty  or  sixty 
pots  will  be  in  use. 

Where  other  materials  aside  from 
the  smudge  pot  is  to  be  used,  I would 
advise  the  fruit  grower  to  do  a bit  of 
experimenting  for  himself,  building 
fires  of  several  different  inflammable 
materials  and  see  what  the  results 
are.  During  the  experiment,  however, 
one  should  keep  in  mind  that  it  is 
smoke  that  is  wanted.  I make  this 
suggestion  for  it  seems  even  the  most 
expert  men  differ  on  the  results  ob- 
tained by  using  manure,  brush,  wood, 
soft  coal,  etc.  To  illustrate  my  point 
I would  cite  you  the  contents  of  Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin  401,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri- 
culture, entitled,  “The  Protection  of 
Orchards  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
from  Spring  Frosts  By  Means  of 
Fires  and  Smudges.”  This  advocates 
the  use  of  wood,  etc.,  or  at  least  says 
the  system  of  firing  has  been  carried 
on  with  success.  On  the  other  hand 
we  have  Dr.  J.  S.  Koeber,  Green 
River,  Hot  Springs,  Wash.,  who  is  a 
practical  man  and  is  commenting  on 
smudging  in  a session  of  the  Western 
State  Horticultural  Association,  said, 
“All  of  us  know  the  impossibility  of 
producing  a smudge  fire  from  wood. 
You  can  make  it  in  the  daytime,  and 
you  can  make  a most  delightful 
smoke,  but  the  moment  the  night  falls 
— there  is  something  in  the  night  at- 
mosphere that  kills  your  smoke.  We 
are  using  a combustible  material  that 
knows  no  difference  between  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  day  and  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  night.”  These  two  experi- 
ments must  have  been  carried  on  un- 
der entirely  different  conditions,  but 
because  nature  did  not  see  fit  to  be  : 
uniform  there  are  two  statements 
given  out  which  flatly  contradict  each 
other — but  still  the  fruit  grower  is 
supposed  to  be  guided  by  these  and 
similar  results.  Fruit  men  should  do 
a little  experimenting  and  not  lose 
sight  of  the  practical  side.  The  ideas 
of  one  horticulturalist  should  be  fol- 
lowed. Tactics  should  not  be  changed 
until  they  have  been  proven  worth- 
less. 

There  are  many  points  in  the  North- 
west where  perfect  air  drainage  is  af- 
forded and  the  danger  from  frosts  is 
much  lessened.  I am  only  qualified  to 
comment  on  the  country  in  the  Walla 
Walla  Valley.  In  the  low  lands  the 
average  date  of  the  last  killing  frost 
is  April  2,  and  the  average  date  of  the 
first  killing  frost  November  7.  In  the 
uplands,  along  the  slopes  of  the  foot- 
hills which  rim  the  valley,  the  seasons 
are  not  so  long  but  if  there  is  a 
heavy  frost  in  the  valley  after  all  dan- 
ger is  supposedly  over,  the  most  ten- 
der fruit  in  the  foothill  district  es- 
capes. 

So  far  as  I know  there  has  been  no 
attempt  ever  made  in  the  Northwest 
to  prevent  frost  by  the  use  of  water 
and  to  the  man  who  has  a smoke-mak- 
ing system  perfected  sufficiently  to 
raise  the  temperature  from  8 to  10 
degrees  and  can  hold  it  there,  I would 
say,  you  are  fortunate  and  doing  as 
much  as  any  and  more  than  the  mul- 
titude. Keep  posted  and  read  every- 
thing. When  you  get  hold  of  some- 
thing that  interests  you,  follow  it  up 
and  after  gaining  all  the  knowledge 
possible,  try  the  theory  out  in  prac- 
tice in  a small  way  first.  You  know 
•when  you  are  getting  results. 

-sj*. 

A Valuable  New  Bulletin  on  the  San 
Jose  Scale. 

Bulletin  No.  107  of  the  Arkansas  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station,  Fay- 
etteville, entitled,  “The  San  Jose  Scale 
and  How  to  Control  It,”  by  Prof.  Paul 


It  Pays  You  in  CASH,  Convenience  and 
Permanent  Satisfaction  to  Buy  Stoves 


I 


Stoves  are  one  thing  that  it  pays  to  buy  at  home  and  not  send  away  for, 
as  people  who  have  tried  both  ways  now  know. 

It  is  so  much  easier  to  have  your  home  dealer  deliver  your  stove  and  set  it  up  for 
you  than  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  doing  it  yourself.  And  when  you 
buy  a stove  from  your  home  dealer  you  are  sure  of  permanent 
satisfaction.  It  is  always  easier  to  talk  to  a man  you 
know  than  to  write  to  somebody  you  don't  know,  in 
case  some  trouble  should  come  up  regarding  your 
range  or  stove. 

One  of  your  home  dealers  sells  stoves  which  out- 
wear three  ordinary  stoves.  It  is  really  much  less 
expensive  to  buy  one  good  stove  than  to  have  to  buy 
three  of  the  commonplace  kind. 

Cheap  Stoves  an  Extravagance 

Curious  as  it  seems,  the  stove  that  you  pay  the 

Oast  money  for  is  very  apt  to  be  the  most  expensive.  Pretty  pictures,  alluring  descriptions  and  loud  claim* 
Garland  Cast-Iron  Range  can’t  make  up  for  poor  materials  and  careless  workmanship.  Remember  that! 


Art  Garland  Base  Burner 
De  Luxe  Series 


Disadvantages  of 
Buying  Stoves 
Away  from  Home 

A stove  you  send  away 
for  never  comes  set 
up.  You  must  go  to 
the  depot  for  it.  You 
must  load  it  at  the  depot,  unload  it  at  home, 
uncrate  it.  put  it  together,  fuss  with  a lot  of  stovepipe, 
set  it  up,  black  it  and  assume  the  whole  responsibility 
of  the  job.  Compare  this  with  ordering  a stove  from 
your  dealer.  Don’t  buy  stoves  sight  unseen.  You  pay 
excess  freight,  too.  Your  order  may  be  delayed.  You 
get  no  better  terms  than  your  home  dealer  will  give  you. 

The  World-Famous  Garland  Line 

Don’t  buy  a stove  or  range  of  any  kind  until 
j;ou  have  seen  the  great  Garland  Line.  Over  4.000,000 
Garlands”  are  now  in  use— more  than  any  other  kind. 
They  have  been  on  the  market  for  more  than  40  years. 
They  are  guaranteed  by  the  maker  and  guaranteed  by 
the  dealer  in  your  town  who  sells  them.  Be  sure  to  see 
the  Garland  Line  before  you  buy.  It  won’t  cost  you  acent 
to  look.  Weask you tocompare  these  excellent  stoves. 
Quality  for  quality  and  price  for  price,  with  any  you 


Garland  Stoves  and  Ranges 

“The  World’s  Best” 


have  ever  before  seen.  It  will  save  yon  Money, 
Trouble  and  Future  Disappointment  if  you  do  it. 

8 Stove  Books  Free 

Our  business  is  so  great  that  we  publish 
eight  different  books  on  stoves.  Youcanbaveon<of 
them , or  all  of  them  if  you  wish . free.  They  cover  these 
subjects:  Steel  Ranges— Cast  Ranges— Cook  Stoves 
—Base  Burners— Heaters— Gas  Ranges— Furnaces 
—"The  Only  Safe  Way  to  Buy  Stoves  and  Ranges.” 

Please  let  us  know  which  Book  or  Books  you 
want  or  tell  us  what  style  of  stove  or  range  you  ex- 
pect to  buy.  We  want  to  send  you  some  of  these 
fine  Books  free.  IV e will  also  write  you  the  name  of 
our  dealer  in  your  town. 

Cold  weather  will  beherebeforelong,  so  it  would 
be  well  to  write  today,  so  as  to  go  into  this  stove 
proposition  thoroughly  before  spending  any  m oney . 

Write  us  today.  Be  sure  to  state  what  kind  of 
Stove  or  Stoves  you  are  most  interested  in. 


The  Michigan  Stove  Company 

Largest  Makers  of  Stoves,  Ranges. 

.Detroit  Gas  Ranges  and  Furnaces  L<JllCagO 
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PRIZE 
APPLES 
OR  CIDER 
APPLES? 

H.  J.  WEBER 


For  the  past  four  years  the  great  state  of  Pennsylvania  has  made  5 special  appropriation  of  from  $30,000  to  $40,000  annually  to 
teach  the  fruit  grower  how  to  use  Lime-Sulfur  washes,  and  incidentally,  to  warn  them  against  the  use  of  “Scalecide,”  in  spite  of 
which  the  demand  f«.r  “Scalecide”  has  increased  from  year  to  year  and  apples  from  trees  sprayed  with  “Scalecide”  for  five 
years  took  all  the  first  prizes  at  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  meeting  in  1910;  three  silver  cups,  the  Adams  County 
sweepstakes  and  20  first  prizes  at  the  meeting  of  the  same  society  in  1911.  Which  nays  best?  Prize  apples  or  cider  apples? 
“Scalecide”  has  no  substitute.  A postal  request  to  Dept  E will  bring  you  by  return  mail,  free,  our  book,  “Modern  Methods 
of  Harvesting,  Grading  and  Packing  Apples,”  and  new  booklet,  “SCALECIDE,  the  Tree-Saver.”  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you  with  “SCALECIDE”  we  will  deliver  it  to  any  R.  R.  Station  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio 
Rivers  on  receipt  of  the  price;  50-gal.  bbls.,  $25.00;  3o-gal.  bbls.,  $16.00;  10-gal.  cans,  $6.76;  5-gal.  cans,  $3.75.  Address, 
B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY,  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 

& SONS  NURSERY  CO.,  WESTERN  DISTRIBUTING  AGENTS,  NURSERY,  MISSOURI 


Hayhurst,  entomologist,  is  available 
for  free  distribution.  In  this  publica- 
tion the  author  gives  a concise,  but 
thorough  discussion  of  the  San  Jose 
scale,  the  worst  scale  pest.  Many 
practical  suggestions  on  spraying  for 
this  insect  are  given,  and  the  informa- 
tion on  the  methods  of  control  is  based 
on  the  recent  advances  that  have  been 
made  in  the  art  of  destroying  this 
pest. 

■3j£ 

A Tree  Setter. 

You  will  possibly  be  interested  in 
the  enclosed  sketch  of  a tree  setter, 
designed  by  the  writer  a couple  of 
years  ago. 

It  is  most  simple  to  make  and  use, 
being  a triangular  frame  of  lath,  hing- 
ed to  a “1x6”  board.  In  operating  the 
frame  is  pressed  on  the  ground  with 
the  crotch  of  the  lath  up  against  the 
small  stake  marking  the  place  the 
tree  is  to  go.  Then  the  frame  is  swung 
back  out  of  the  way  while  the  hole  is 


dug  for  the  roots,  and  when  the  tree 
is  set  in  the  frame  is  swung  back  and 
tree  set  against  the  crotch. 

This  is  away  ahead  of  the  old  de- 
vice of  the  board  with  a notch  and 


i r 

Um 

t 

/*  9 6°  boo^rd  L 

The  planting  frame  consists  of  a tri- 
angle made  of  lath  and  hinged  at  one  side 
to  a board. 

two  pegs,  so  often  used,  both  in  sav- 
ing of  time  and  accuracy.  Neighbors 
who  have  tried  it  would  not  go  back 
to  the  old  way.  W.  T.  ASHBUIGE. 
British  Columbia. 


In  planting,  the  apex  of  the  triangle  is  placed  where  the  tree  is  to  stand.  The 
triangle  is  then  swung  back  over  the  board  to  which  it  is  attached.  When  the  hole 
is  dug,  the  tree  is  put  into  its  exact  position. 


Winter  Vetch  a Good  Cover  Crop. 

The  Michigan  Experiment  Station 
has  been  seeking  a desirable  orchard 
cover  crop  for  their  conditions.  Ac- 
cording to  Prof.  H.  J.  Eustace  of  the 
Michigan  Experiment  Station,  “winter 
vetch  (Vicia  villosa)  promises  to  be 
especially  valuable  for  this  purpose, 
and  advises  Michigan  growers  who 
have  not  tried  this  plant  to  do  so.  The 
seed  should  be  ordered  early  in  the 
season  and  sowTed  during  July  or  Au- 
gust at  the  rate  of  25  to  30  pounds  per 
acre,  broadcast,  and  harrowed  in. 

it  ^ 

A fruit  growers’  union  has  been 
formed  at  Surface  Creek,  Colo., 
through  which  the  fruit  produced  by 
110  growers  will  be  marketed.  The 
crop  that  will  be  handled  this  year,  by 
this  union  is  estimated  at  500  cars,  and 
includes  90  per  cent  of  the  fruit  in  the 
Surface  Creek  territory.  This  associa- 
tion is  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  growers  to  obtain  a larger 
cash  price  for  their  fruit,  but  to  pro- 
mote competition  among  the  cash  buy- 
ers, rather  than  to  sell  the  fruit  on 
consignment. 

it  ¥ 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Con- 
servation Congress  in  Kansas  City  it 
wras  brought  out  that  scientific  farm- 
ing is  a means  of  lowering  the  cost  of 
living  and  warding  off  an  economic 
condition  that  wuuld  endanger  the  en- 
tire nation. 

The  State  of  Washington,  according 
to  a recent  count  made  by  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  F.  A.  Huntley,  has 
1,251,735  peach  trees  over  four  years 
old,  occupying  11,590  acres  of  land. 
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Your  Last  Chanc 


To  Take  Advantage  of  Our  Liberal  Offer 


The  Fruit  and  Garden  Club 


11TUNDREDS  of  readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  during  the  past  month  have 

*  *  * taken  advantage  of  this  liberal  offer,  a $4.50  value  for  $2.00.  This  is  the 
last  time  this  copy  will  appear  in  The  Fruit-Grower,  so  take  advantage  of  this 
offer  at  once,  as  under  the  present  arrangement  it  will  not  hold  good  after  Jan- 
uary 1st,  1912.  Bear  in  mind  that  for  a remittance  of  $2. 00  you  get  the  following: 


A Remittance  of  $2.00 
Gets  This  Big  $4.50 
Combination  Offer 


Regular  Price 

The  Fruit-Grower,  (One  Year)  . . . 

$1.00 

The  Fruit-Growers  Guide-Book  (bouSS) 

. 1.00 

The  Garden  Magazine  (One  Year)  . . 

1.50 

Garden  Profits  (Cloth  Bound)  . . . 

. 1.00 

Total  .... 

$4.50 

This  offer  applies  to  renewals  as  well  as  to  new  subscriptions.  Tell  all  yourneigh- 
ors  and  friends  about  The  Fruit  and  Garden  Club.  Send  remittance  direct  to  us. 


Oc’-OB, 

l9ot, 


R-owhr 


umber 


shrubs- 


• pace 

STKer,. 


Work 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 

Tell 
Your 
Friends 
About 
This 
Great 
Offer 


Don’t 

Delay 

Accept 

This 

Big 

Offer 

NOW 


Fruit  and  Garden  Club  Coupon 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

I inclose  remittance  of  $2.00  and  names  of  three  friends  interested  in  fruit  or  garden,  for 
which  you  are  to  send  me  two  cloth-bound  books,  'The  Fruit-Growers  Guide-Book”  and  “Garden 
Profits;”  also  The  Fruit-Grower  and  The  Garden  Magazine  to  my  address,  for  one  year. 

Name  

Town  

State  
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A work  in  the  strawberry  field  that 
should  not  be  neglected  is  the  thin- 
ning out  of  wide  matted  rows.  It  is 
usually  a source  of  pride  to  the  grow- 
er to  look  over  his  field  and  see  fine 
green  rows  stretching  out  and  almost 
meeting  across  the  middles,  but  it 
really  means  nothing  more  than  a 
good  stand,  which  of  course  is  desir- 
able and  much  better  han  a field 
patchy  with  vacant  spots.  But  these 
masses  of  plants  must  be  thinned  out 
if  results  in  big  berries  and  plenty  of 
them  are  expected. 

A light  harrow  run  over  the  rows,  to 
tear  loose  the  late,  immature  plants 
that  are  barely  rooted  and  would  be 
nonproductive,  should  be  a good  in- 
strument for  this  purpose,  and  this 
should  then  be  followed  up  by  some 
implement  that  would  cut  paths  across 


this  plant  becomes,  until  finally  all 
sorts  of  precautions  have  to  be  taken, 
and  then  generally  with  a poor  stand. 
A firm  bed  of  soil  is  another  indispen- 
sible  condition  for  success.  I should 
much  rather  risk  setting  plants  in 
land  that  had  not  been  broken  at  all 
than  in  loose  unpacked  soil,  such  as 
is  produced  by  fresh  plowing.  Of 
course,  by  assiduous  employment  of 
the  harrow,  drag  and  roller  a certain 
amount  of  firmness  may  be  produced, 
but  it  is  costly  and  even  then  not 
equal  to  the  settling  that  the  elements 
bring  about  during  the  winter. 

New  Berries. 

How  many  growers  have  tried  the 
Columbia,  originated  by  Wild  Bros,  of 
Missouri?  It  is  claimed  to  be  an  im- 
proved Gandy  and  receives  favorable 
mention.  It  bore  here  once,  but  ad- 


verse conditions  never  allowed  it  to 
have  a fair  chance.  It  is  highly  com- 
mended as  far  away  as  New  York. 
Sons’  Prolific,  another  Missouri  prod- 
uct introduced  by  the  McNallie  Bros., 
fruited  here  last  spring  and,  despite- 
damage  from  drouth,  made  a good  im- 
pression for  fruitfulness  and  style  of 
berry.  Unfortunately  this  and  some 
other  new  kinds  will  be  absent  from 
next  spring's  collection  for  the  drouth 
killed  all  the  bearing  plants  and  the 
plot  was  consequently  plowed  up. 

The  Twilley,  the  latest  acquisition 
of  Allen  of  Maryland,  did  not  make  a 
favorable  showing;  neither  did  the 
Lea,  from  the  same  party.  They  ex- 
hibited no  points  of  distinction  that 
were  superior.  I shall  not  further  test 
the  extra  early  Red  Bird.  It  is  firm 
and  productive,  but  it  is  so  sour  that 
it  would  lose  customers  for  a grower 
in  a local  market.  It  is  bad  for  the 
strawberry  trade  in  general  to  put  on 
sale  berries  of  poor  quality.  I think 
it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  the 
public  is  becoming  more  discriminat- 
ing in  fruit  selection  and  this  means  a 
premium  for  extra  quality. 

The  extra  early  Gill  again  made  a 
fine  record  here.  There  appears  to 
be  nothing  against  the  success  of  this 
berry  except  its  lack  of  firmness.  It 
has  a small  plant,  but  is  a tremendous 
bearer,  the  greatest  of  all  earlies.  Its 
berries,  too,  run  quite  la^ge,  are  well 


Strawberry  Plants 

Our  fall  price  list  is  now  ready.  Send 
for  it  and  get  our  prices  before  plac- 
ing your  order  elsewhere.  Our  plants 
are  fine  and  our  prices  right. 

LOUIS  HUBACH 
R.  F.  D.  No.  2 Judsonia,  Ark. 


Strawberries 


They  are  a paying  crop;  you  can  make  lots  of 
money  growing  them.  Big  book  free:  tells  how 
to  grow  them. 

J.  A.  Bauer,  Judsonia.  Ark, 


THE  WONDERFUL 

HERBERT  RASPBERRY 

Wo  herewith  offer  1,000  extra  strong  plants  of  this 
wonderful  berry  free  as  a wager  against  $5.00,  that  there 
is  no  other  berry  in  America  that  will  yield  as  much 
and  as  large  and  attractive  fruit  as  the  Herbert  in  an 
average  test  of  three  years,  to  be  made  at  any  govern- 
ment experiment  station  in  U.  S.  or  Canada,  east  of 
the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Platte  rivers  and  west 
of  the  eastern  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  whose 
horticulturist  has  a reputation  for  unbiased  reports. 
THE  OTTAWA  NURSERIES,  Woodroffe,  Ont.,  Canada 
Purchaser  of  the  Originator's  Stock  of  Herbert  Plants. 


PRIVET 

SPECIALIST 

List  prices,  best  plants,  hardwood 
cuttings.  Write  for  prices  and  list. 

A.  W.  NEWSON,  Huntsville,  Ala. 


the  rows  every  six  inches  or  less.  Cul- 
tivator shovels  would  dig  too  much 
and  disturb  the  roots;  I can  think  of 


TREES  & SEEDS 
THAT  GROW 


FOR  twenty-six  years  I have  bfeen  selling  Seeds  and  Trees  that  Grow.  That  slogan  of  mine  is 
known  from  Wisconsin  to  Texas— from  the  Rockies  to  the  Alleghanies.  In  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  orchards  my  trees  are  growing,  bearing  fruit,  making  money  for  their  owners ; and 
my  seeds  have  ripened  and  produced  bounteous  crops  on  countless  fields  and  gardens. 

My  success  of  over  a quarter  of  a century  is  something  to  be  proud  of.  I am  proud  of  it,  too.  I 
attribute  it  largely  to  this  one  fact : “No  order  has  ever  been  too  small  to  receive  my  personal 
attention.”  Doing  these  things  keeps  me  busy,  I admit;  but  do  you  realize  that  this  work  is 
my  protection  as  well  as  yours?  “If  you  want  a thing  well  done,  do  it  yourself,”  is  my  motto.  I 
am  willing  to  let  others  do  my  book-keeping  and  a lot  of  other  work,  but  I am  determined  to 
know  for  myself  what  my  customers  are  getting.  At  the  very  low  and  close  figures  I sell  Trees 
and  Seeds  that  Grow,  I cannot  afford  to  have  mistakes  and  misunderstandings  with  people  who 
send  me  their  money.  Therefore  now,  as  in  the  past,  I promise  personal  attention  to  your  wants. 

GET  MY  NEW  1912  CATALOG.  A post  card  request  brings  it. 

My  new  1912  Catalogue  has  just  reached  me  from  the  printers.  It  is  a book  you  ought  to  have — one  you  ought  to  be 
familiar  with — both  to  select  varieties  and  as  a dependable  guide — especially  if  you  are  a farmer,  orchardist  or  gar- 
dener. It  describes  the  best  Vegetable,  Flower,  Grass  and  Farm  Seeds,  Upland  Grown 
Alfalfa,  Clover,  Seed  Potatoes,  Seed  Corn,  Seed  Grain,  the  widest  variety  of  Fruit  and 
Forest  Trees,  Small  Fruit,  Flowering  Shrubs,  and  our  Very  Special  Collections.  A few 
of  these  collections  are  shown  in  this  advertisement.  Freight  paid  on  $10  tree  orders. 

All  seeds  are  Nebraska  standard  as  to  purity  and  germination.  No  state  has  enacted  stricter 
regulations.  But  send  for  the  Catalog , it  speaks  for  itself  and  for  me. 

CARL  SONDEREGGER,  President  German  Nurseries  Box <5 CO  , Beatrice,  Nebraska 


CARL  SONDEREGGER 
President 

German  Nurseries  and 
Seed  House 


WOODRUFF  KEBo 

nothing  better  than  a hoe  with  which 
quite  rapid  work  should  be  done.  If 
anyone  thinks  this  plan  too  drastic, 
let  him  experiment  with  a rod  or  so 
and  give  it  a fair  trial.  We  all  know 
how  the  best  berries  are  found  along 
the  edge  ot  the  rows;  this  plan  will 
multiply  those  edges  many  times  over. 


$3.60  Grape  Olfer  (or 
$2 

10  Concord,  catalog  price  .80 

10  Niagara,  “ “ 1.00 

8 Moor's  Early,  “ “ 1.80 

Catalog  mail  price,  $3.60 

Above  28  grape  vines,  2 years  old, 
strong  plants,  postpaid,  by 
mail,  for  $2.00. 


$1.25  Grape  Oder  lor  $1 

1 Agawam  grape,  2-year,  No.i 


..$  .10 


1 Campbell’s  Early  grape,  2-yeai , No.  1 

1 Catawba  Grape,  2-year,  No.  1 iu 

1 Delaware  grape,  2-year,  No.  1 15 

1 Diana  grape,  2-year,  No.  1. .10 

l Hartford  grape,  2-year,  No.  1. 15 

1 Green  Mountain  grape,  2-year,  No.  1...  .30 

1 Golden  Polkington  grape,  2-year,  No.  1 .10 

Catalog  mail  price.  $1.25 
Above  8 fine  2-year  old  grape  vines  by 
mail,  postpaid,  for  $]  .00. 


55c  Vegetable  Offer  for  35c 

Beans,  Royal  Wax,  1 pkt $ .10 

Sweet  Corn,  White  Mexican,  1 pkt..  .05 

Lettuce,  German  Icehead,  1 pkt 10 

Mask  Melon,  Rust-resistant,  Itocky- 

ford,  l pkt 10 

Onion,  Western  Prizetaker,  1 pkt 10 

Tomato,  Early  June,  1 pkt .10 

$ .55 

Above  splendid  vegetable  collection  of 
6 regular  size  packets  by  mail, 
postpaid,  for  35c. 


Special  lOc  Olfer 

1 5c.  pkt.  Mixed  Colors  Petunias 
1 10c.  pkt.  Extra  Fine  Mixed  Pansies 
1 10c.  pkt.  Giant  Single  Pinks 
1 6c.  pkt.  Finest  Mixed  Poppies 
30  cents  worth  for  10  cents,  postpaid. 

36  Vegetable  Packages,  $1 

1 full  6ized  package  of  86  varieties 
of  reliable  vegetables,  including  2 
beans,  2 cabbage,  2 lettuce,  1 sweet 
corn,  3 melon,  > onion,  2 radish,  2 
tomato,  1 beet,  1 cauliflower,  1 car- 
rot, 1 celery.  1 cucumber,  1 endive,  l 
leek,  1 parsley,  1 peas,  1 parsnip,  l 
pepper,  1 pumpkin,  1 6pinach,  1 
squash,  1 salsify,  1 turnip,  1 ruta- 
baga, 1 kale,  1 garden  cress  and  l 
mixed  herbs.  All,  postpaid,  only  $1. 


TREES  AND  SEEDS  THAT  GROW 


TREES  AND  SEEDS  THAT  GROW 


Fall  Plowed  Land. 

The  many  rains  that  followed  the 
drouth  of  early  spring  were  the  sal- 
vation of  spring-set  beds  and  enabled 
them  to  make  rows  of  good  width  af- 
ter all.  My  observation  is  that  late- 
set  runners  are  more  fruitful  than 
very  early  ones,  and  if  there  be  any- 
thing in  this,  next  season  should  be  a 
good  one. 

For  spring  planting  I should  advise 
the  fall  plowing  of  the  ground.  Ot 
course  there  may  be  soils  where  this 
would  not  he  advisable,  but  generally 
speaking,  fall  plowing  gives  the  plant- 
er a great  advantage  over  spring 
breaking.  For  this  there  are  two  sub- 
stantial reasons.  One  is  that  fall 
plowed  ground,  left  rough,  will  dry 
out  very  early  and  admit  of  planting 
long  before  unbroken  ground,  and  the 
second  is  that  there  will  he  a well 
p; i eked  bed  of  soil  for  the  roots.  Early 
planting  is  the  way  to  make  sure  of  a 
:ood  stand  with  the  least  trouble  and 
expense.  A plant  set  while  the 
w^athei  is  still  cool  and  the  ground 
moist  will  grow,  even  with  very  care- 
less handling.  If  only  a part  of  the 
roots  are  covered,  it  will  survive,  hut 
the  later  the  season  the  more  exacting 


SPRAYERS0”  FREE  TRIAL 


NO -MONEY -IN -ADVANCE -NO 
BANK  DEPOSIT  — PAY  AFTER  IT 
HAS  PAID  FOR  ITSELF 

LILT  US  S3LND  YOU  ANY  OT  THILSIL  SPRAYERS— to  try  for  10  days, 
then  if  you  buy,  you  can  pay  us  cash  or  we’ll  wait  till  you  sell  your  crop,  then 
you  can  pay  us  out  of  the  “extra  profit.’*  We  pay  freight.  Wholesale  dealers*  prices. 


!■  f You  can  get  a Hurst  Sprayer  absolutely  free 
if  you  are  the  first  in  your  locality  this  season 
to  send  for  one  of  our  sprayers  for  trial. 
You  need  do  no  canvassing  or  soliciting.  It 
will*  only  take  15  minutes  of  your  time.  We  do  the  work. 
When  you  get  a sprayer  from  us  yon  get  the  benefit  of  our 
24  years  experience  in  manufacturing  sprayers.  Hurst 
Sprayers  won  the  gold  medal  at  the  National  Horticultural 
Congress  sprayifig  machine  contest.  Send  ns  a postal  or 
mark  the  attached  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us  and  we  will 
send  you  onr  fine  catalog,  sprayingguide,  and  will  tell  you 
bow  you  can  get  a sprayer  free.  Don’t  delay,  write  us  at 
once  for  our  free  sprayer  proposition  and  save  money. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFC.  CO., 1 84  North  St.,  Canton,  Ohio 


H.L.  HURST  MFG.  CO«  184  North  St.,  Canton,  O. 

Send  me  voor  Catalog,  Spraying  Guide  and  “special 
offer"  on  the  sprayer  marked  with  an  X below. 

Man-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer.  _ , . . 

Horse-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer.  • 

Fltz- All  Barrel  Sprsjtn 

4- Wheel  Orchard  Sprayer. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


COUPON— 

Fill  Out  and 


Horse-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 

For  big  growers.  Most  powerful  machine  made.  60  to 
100  gallon  tank  for  one  or  two  horses.  Steel  axle.  One- 
piece-heavy-angle-iron  frame,  cypress  wood  tank  with 
adjustable  round  iron  hoops.  Metal  wheels.  “Adjust- 
able” spray  arms  and  nozzles.  Brass  ball-valves,  plun- 
ger, strainer,  etc.  Big  pump  gives  vapor  spray.  War- 
ranted for  five  years.  Try  this  machine  at  our  expense 
with  “ your  money  tn  your  pocket See  free  offer  below. 
Write  today. 


Man-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 

Sprays  “anything”  — potatoes  or  truck.  4 rows  at  a 
time.  Also  first-class  tree  sprayer.  Vapor  spray  pre- 
vents blight,  bugs,  scab  and  rot  from  cutting  your  crop 
In  half.  High  pressure  from  big  wheel.  Pushes  easy. 
Spray  arms  adjust  to  any  width  or  height  of  row.  Cheap 
in  price,  light,  strong  and  durable.  GUARANTEED  FOR 
FIVE  FULL  YEARS.  Needn’t-send-a-cent  to  get  it  “on 
trial.”  You  can  get  one  free  if  you  are  first  in  your  locality. 
Write  today. 


PIte-AIl  Barrel  Sprayer. 

Fits  any  barrel  or  tank.  High  pressure, 

Eerfect  agitation,  easy  to  operate.  Brass 
all-valves,  plunger,  strainer,  etc.  Auto- 
matic strainer.  No  “ cup  leathers  or  rub- 
ber” about  any  of  our  sprayers.  Furn- 
ished plain,  mounted  on  barrel,  or  on 
wheels  as  shown.  Five  year  guarantee. 
It  don't  cost  you  “a  cent ” to  try  it  in  your 
orchard.  Get  one  free.  See  below. 

Write  today.  
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


colored  and  have  a pleasing  sweet 
flavor.  They  are  all  right  for  local 
market  and  family  berry  and  I hope  it 
will  have  extensive  trial.  Another  good 
point  is  that  it  succeeds  on  deep,  rich 
soil,  which  is  too  Stimulating  for  other 
extra  earlies  unless  kept  in  hills.  On 
this  soil  I must  admit  that  it  has  won 
first  place  in  its  class. 

Permanent  Labels. 

My  friend  Endicott  of  Illinois  sends 
me  his  recipe  for  making  lasting  la- 
bels for  berry  plants.  Select  a good, 
stout  piece  of  wood,  planed  smooth  on 
one  side  and  paint  this  side  black.  Lay 
it  aside  till  dry  and  then  cover  the 
black  with  a coat  of  white.  At  once, 
before  the  paint  dries,  take  a 20-penny 
spike  nail,  file  the  point  blunt,  and 
with  this  write  name  of  variety.  The 
spike  point  penetrates  through  the 
soft  white  paint  and  leaves  the  letter 
lines  showing  blaok.  Such  labels,  he 
assures  me,  will  remain  legible  for 
many  years. 

That  is  certainly  a simple,  easy  way 
and  I shall  try  it.  I have  found  it  a 
clumsy  job  trying  to  print  names  with 
a camelshair  brush.  He  also  sent  me 


VERGENNES. 

specimens  of  the  Empire  and  Brilliant 
grapes,  which  do  remarkably  well 
with  him.  The  latter  he  considers  one 
of  the  finest  of  grapes.  To  quote  him, 
“it  is  grand,  nothing  excels  it  in  qual- 
ity and  quantity,  and  it  hangs  on  for 
a month  in  the  hottest  weather  and 
gets  better  every  day.  It  e'quals  or 
surpasses  Campbell’s  Early  in  that  re- 
spect— and,  by  the  way,  Campbell’s 
has  to  hang  on  two  weeks  after  it  is 
called  ripe  before  it  is  at  its  best — and 
has  only  one  weak  point,  and  that  is 
it  suffers  from  the  powdery  mildew, 
combined  with  a species  of  anthracj- 
nose. 

“I  have  had  it  for  twenty-three  years 
and  could  never  get  a decent  crop  till 
two  years  ago,  when  I sprayed  it  with 
lime-sulphur  diluted  one  to  forty  or 
fifty,  and  containing  two  pounds  ar- 
senate of  lead.  I gave  them  two 
sprayings  with  that  and  had  a fine 
growth  of  wood  and  foliage  and  fruit. 
I have  kept  that  up  since  and  it  is  now 
one  of  the  thriftiest  vines  on  my  place. 
This  year  I changed  the  solution  to  1 
to  30  gallons  and  think  that  better. 
My  opinion  is  that  the  lime-sulphur  is 
a better  spray  to  prevent  the  rot  than 
the  bordeaux.”  As  far  as  I was  able 
to  judge  from  the  specimen  sent  and  a 
few  clusters  that  were  the  first  crop 
of  a young  vine  in  my  own  vineyard, 
I am  ready  to  coincide  with  him  as  to 
the  quality  of  Brilliant,  and  add,  too, 
that  it  is  a very  handsome  grape  in 
cluster  and  color,  being  a dark,  rich 
red,  unlike  any  other  grape  in  the  col- 
lection. What  little  1 have  heard  of 
the  Brilliant  has  always  been  favor- 
able and  it  is  a wonder  it  is  not  more 
widely  disseminated. 

Two  of  the  best  among  grapes  class- 
ed as  red,  but  which  are  really  of  a 
light  bronze  color,  are  the  Vergennes 
and  Woodruff’s  Red.  These  are  two 
very  fine  grapes,  beautiful  in  appear- 
ance, large  in  berry  and  sweet  and 
luscious  in  flavor.  I recommend  them 
for  family  use  and  local  market.  They 
are  hardy  and  excellent  bearers  and 
are  not  inclined  to  rot  easily.  The 


6000  of  My  Friends  and  Customers 


'SS0.000  People  between  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 

MNNEAWLl&J^ . . ..  

Many  V\^ST&iUL  Have  Joined  Me  in  Building  40  Miles 

Electric  Lines  | ((Q-5outh  StPsul 
are  Proving 
Big  Money, 

Makers 


M.  W.  Savage 
President  & Treasurer 


Ask  Anyone  in  Minne-  Dodos 
apolis  About  the  Standing  Kajsoh 
of  M.  W.  Savage 


of  the  Dan  Patch  Electric  Line,  With 
Its  14  Daily  Trains  in  Successful 
Operation. — Will  You  Help  Extend 
It  and  Share  in  the  Rich  Reward? 

I only  want  5000  more  share  holders  in  the  Dan  Patch  Line.  I 
believe  this  is  the  first  electric  railway  system  in  the  world  that  the 
small  investor  has  had  an  opportunity  to  build,  operate,  control  and 
profit  from  on  a large  scale. 

This  is  a railway  for  the  people — not  for  the  money  kings — not  for 
Wall  Street.  The  small  investor  owns  a large  controlling  amount  of 
the  voting  stock  entirely  independent  of  my  stock  holdings. 

When  I started  the  Dan  Patch  Electric  Line  the  Wall  Street 
interests  laughed  and  said  I could  never  “swing”  it  without  their 
help  and  without  resorting  to  their  system.  Now 
they  have  stopped  laughing. 

40  Miles  Built  and  Operating 
— All  Paid  For  By  The  People 


ROCHESTER 


14  Daily  Trains  in  Successful  Operation. 

That’s  our  answer  to  Wall  Street.  We 
have  already  forty  miles  in  operation  but 
we  need  seventy  more  to  take  us  to  Roch- 
ester. "We"  means  M.  W.  Savage  and  6000  of  his  Friends 
and  Customers  who  own  the  line  and  are  working  with  honest 
energy  and  zeal  to  complete  it,  and  make  the  Dan  Patch 
Road  one  of  the  largest  dividend  payers  in  the  country. 

It's  now  or  never  for  you  to  cash  in  right  on  this  great 
enterprise. 

with  a small  cash  or  Time  Invest- 
ment that  you  need  never  miss. 

It  will  be  much  better  for  you  and  also  for  the  Dan  Patch 
Line  for  you  to  have  this  Free  “Common  Stock”  than  to  give 
it  to  Wall  Street  as  they  always  demand. 

I will  give  you  S500  in  the  Voting  Stock,  Absolutely  Free, 
in  addition  to  a Small  Monthly  Investment  and  I believe  this 
Free  Stock  will  finally  increase  to  over  $1,000  Cash  Value. 

Buy  a little  of  the  6 per  cent  preferred  stock  now,  while 
I can  offer  you  voting  stock  with  it  free.  This  will  give  you, 
the  small  investor,  what  Wall  Street  always  demands. 

One,  two,  or  five  share  subscriptions  will  keep  the 
work  going  rapidly  so  we  will  complete  the  line  soon  and 
have  through  connection  between  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
and  Rochester,  directly  through  the  great  and  growing  towns 


$500  Free 


For  over  25  years  I have  been  known  by 
nearly  everybody  who  reads  farm  or  rural 
papers.  Over  Two  Million  Dealers  and 
Farmers  buy  my  goods.  Over  Two  Million 
Farmers  Have  Written  to  me  and  asked  for 
a picture  of  Dan  Patch  1:55— and  all  have 
received  one  free.  I am  President  of  the 
International  Stock  Food  Company — Pro- 
prietor of  International  Stock  Food  Farm, 
the  home  of  Dan  Patch  1:55.  President  of 
the  International  Sugar  Feed  Company  No. 

1,  of  Minneapolis.  President  of  the  Inter- 
national Sugar  Feed  Co.,  No.  2,  of  Memphis, 

Term.  President  of  the  M.  W.  Savage  Fac- 
tories, Inc.,  all  Big,  Successful,  Going 
Enterprises.  Now  I am  giving  time  and 
attention  to  making  my  latest  enterprise  the 
Dan  Patch  Electric  Line,  the  greatest 
achievement  of  my  business  life.  I ask  your 
consideration  only  on  the  basis  of  over  20 
years  of  extended,  successful  business  life 
right  here  in  Minneapolis. 

If  I have  built  up  some  big,  money  making 
enterprises,  don’t  you  think  it  reasonable  to 
believe  that  I can  build  up  another? 

I am  working  without  a cent  of  salary  and 
without  free  stock  for  my  services  and  have 
Invested  a large  amount  of  my  own  money— 

1 want  you  with  me.  I am  determined  to 
make  this  a People's  Road,  an  example  to 
the  nation  of  the  advantages  of  popular  con- 
trol. Just  write  me  a postal  now  and  get  my 
two  Free  Books  even  if  you  never  invest  a 
cent  with  me.  Read  "Why  Wall  Street  Rules 
With  the  People’s  Money.”  Let  these  Books 
explain  some  things  about  Investments  that 
you  never  thought  of.  Write  for  my  free 
books  at  once.  Sent  free  and  postpaid.  You 

risk  nothing.  „ 

I repeat,  it's  now  or  never  for  the  big  money.  Jus 

_ _ , , — estigate.  Just  send  the  coupon  or  postal  for  the  ^ -T 

two  Free  Books.  ^1  want  you  to  readthese  whether  you  mean  to  Invest  or  not.  My  book  of  Electric  Railroad  W N ame 


M.  W.' 

Savage,  ® 
President,  I 
Dan  Patch  ® 
Electric  Railroad. a 


shown  here  on  the  map.  

Schools  and  farms,  granaries  and  colleges,— the  finest  agri-  J Minn eannlh  Minn  I 
cultural  and  manufacturing  districts  in  the  country,  waiting  for  W Minneapolis,  minn.  g 

traffic  facilities— ready  to  pay  freight  and  passenger  money  into  Dear  Sir-  I don’t* 

somebody’s  hands.  Will  that  somebody  be  you?  T know  whether  I'll  ’invest  any  . 

Will  you  be  one  of  the  people  m control?  Remember,^  money  or  not,  but  am  inter- 1 
when  the  road  is  complete  your  opportunity  will  be  gone—  tested  and  would  like  to  have  you  I 

WS  Arnl  mfw,  re?t™°Dan  Patch  Road  work  for  you  from  now  < “e. ^ou' [ t™0  ?.0stag:e  D 

on,  as  well  as  for  me  and  my  thousands  of  share  holders.  My  prepaid  without  any  obligation  on 
honest  judgment  is  that  it  will  prove  a World-beater— like  my  part—  Book  of  Electric  Railroad! 

my  Dan  Patch  himself,  with  his  record  of  1:65 — the  Facts”  and  ‘‘Why  Wall  Street  Rules  I 

greatest  harness  horse  on  earth.  + With  the  People’s  Money.”  * 

I repeat,  it’s  now  or  never  for  the  big  money.  Jus  ± ■ 

investigate.  Just  send  the  coupon  or  postal  for  the 

„ ------  ^ in  to  invest  or  not.  My  book  of  Electric  Railroad  W 

Facts  shows  how  fortunes  are  made  with  but  little  capital  when  rightly  invested  and  figures  for  you  the  ^ 
estimated  net  profit  from  investments  of  $100  and  u p.  “ Why  Wall  Street  Rules  With  the  People’s  Money'*  ▼ 

JJBI  °pen  your  eyes  as  towho  gets  the  big  profits  from  your  accumulated  money— and  how  they  get  it— and  f Post  Office 


shows  how  you  can  get  it  Instead.  Just  let  me  show  you  how  to  travel  the  rich  man’s  road  to  success 
with  a small  investment.  The  first  step  Is  to  send  me  the  COUPON  in  a letter  or  paste  it  on  a postal 

card.  Write  me,  or  come  to  Minneapolis  and  see  for  yourself*  Mall  me  the  free  coupon  today* 


M.  W.  Savage,  President,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


““  F Post  Office  

Qfofs  Fruit-Grower,  I 

► FREE  I totate November.  ’I 

COUPON  I i mmmMmmmmmmmmmmmmJ 


Woodruff  has  a more  compact,  shape- 
ly cluster.  When  it  came  to  a deci- 
sion between  these  grapes  I asked  the 
opinion  of  friends  who  had  .never 
heard  their  names.  Out  of  a party 
of  four  who  critically  examined  them, 
two  voted  for  Vergennes,  two  for 
Woodruff.  This  shows  how  evenly 
matched  they  are.  The  Woodruff 
ripens  a week  or  so  later  than  its 
rival.  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Missouri. 

Root  Freezing  Kills  Trees. 

My  orchard  is  located  three  and 
one-half  miles  from  Belding,  in  the 
township  of  Orleans,  County  of  Ionia, 
Michigan.  This  orchard  was  put  out 
in  the  spring  of  1902,  and  contains 
2,700  trees,  all  Baldwins,  or  was  orig- 
inally set  all  Baldwins,  and  40  feet 
apart.  The  ground  was  thoroughly 
plowed  and  trees  were  set  in  squares, 
headed  low,  and  thoroughly  cultivated 
every  year  since,  with  the  exception 
of  two  years,  when  it  was  seeded  to 
clover,  and  will  be  plowed  again  this 
fall. 

The  summer  of  1902  was  extremely 
wet  for  Michigan.  This  was  also  true 
during  the  summer  of  1903,  but  the 
winter  of  1903-4  was  very  severe,  as 
it  was  very  cold  and  the  ground  froze 
very  deep,  and  in  the  spring  of  1904  i 


had  about  200  trees  that  started  to 
grow  slightly  and  then  stopped  and 
died.  I called  upon  our  agricultural 
college,  as  I was  unable  to  locate  any 
trouble,  as  the  wood  did  not  winter 
kill,  but  I was  advised  by  one  of  the 
agricultural  college  professors  that 
they  died  from  root  freezing.  The 
trees  that  died  were  the  ones  upon 
the  highest  places,  in  a soil  that  would 
he  considered  the  very  best  for  fruit. 

When  I replanted  these  I put  in 


crop  for  two  or  three  years,  as  Bald- 
wins come  into  bearing  very  slowly 
here.  BRINTON  F.  HALL. 

Michigan. 

A newspaper  report  from  Canal 
Dover,  Ohio,  is  to  the  effect  that  “ap- 
ples by  the  thousands  of  bushels  are 
being  hauled  to  the  cider  mills,  where 
they  are  sold  for  12  cents  a bushel. 
This  is  the  lowest  price  ever  known." 


THE  FINE  YOUNG  ORCHARD  OF  MR.  HALL.  PRODUCING  AN  EXCELLENT 
COVER  CROP  OF  CLOVER 


about  an  even  quantity  of  McIntosh 
Red,  Jonathan  and  a very  few  Hub- 
bardston  and  Pewaukee.  These  trees 
that  were  reset  are  now  nearly  as 
large  as  the  others,  as  they  have 
grown  very  rapidly.  The  orchard 
up  to  date  has  not  produced  any  fruit, 
and  I do  not  expect  much  of  an  apple 


We  do  not  know  how  true  this  report 
is,  but  we  will  wager  the  statement 
that  the  apples  were  not  worth  one 
cent  more  than  was  paid  for  them. 
Apples  of  quality,  free  from  worms 
and  blemishes,  will  always  bring  a 
good,  reasonable  price,  but  the  bad 
stuff,  never. 
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ESSON  FROM  COLORADO 


The  Past  Season  Has  Demonstrated  the  Heater 
to  Be  Indispensable  to  the  Fruit  Grower 


Every  year  the  orchardist  learns 
something  new  about  the  science  of 
smudging.  Or  rather,  about  the  busi- 
ness of  smudging,  for  the  saving  of 
fruit  from  frost  is  a business,  and  a 
rather  stupendous  business  at  that. 

The  past  season  the  April  frost  pe- 
riod in  the  Grand  Valley  was  the  cold- 
est shown  in  the  records  of  the  weath- 
er bureau,  and  the  fact  that  even  a 
portion  of  the  peach  crop  was  saved 
by  the  use  of  orchard  heaters  speaks 
volumes  for  their  practical  use,  and 
for  the  future  prospects  of  the  fruit 
industry. 

There  have  always  been  scoffers  at 
the  advocation  of  orchard  heating,  and 
there  will  always  be.  It  is  something 
new,  and  until  the  system  is  really 
perfected,  there  will  be  failures  where 
there  should  have  been  success,  and 
success  where  there  should  have  been 
failures. 

But  every  year  sees  an  advance  in 
the  methods  in  use  for  saving  fruit 
crops,  and  it  is  a wise  man  who  profits 
by  the  misfortunes  of  others.  The 
lessons  learned  in  the  Grand  Valley 


and  a scattering  few  where  the  re- 
verse was  the  case. 

Hitherto  there  have  always  been 
orchards  which  produced  a full  crop, 
despite  the  failure  to  fight  frost,  but 
this  was  not  the  case  this  season,  ex- 
cepting in  apple  or  pear  orchards, 
which  survived  the  freeze,  without 
heaters.  It  is  this  fact  that  has  al- 
ways made  so  many  skeptics  when 
the  science  of  orchard  heating  was 
considered. 

Insofar  as  the  peach  district  was 
concerned,  there  were  no  “if s and 
ands’’  this  year.  There  was  a clear 
line  of  demarcation  between  the 
smudged  and  the  unsmudged.  In  many 
orchards,  separated  only  by  a barbed- 
wire  fence,  it  was  easy  to  discover 
where  the  smudging  zone  ended. 

With  apples  and  pears  it  was  differ- 
ent. This  was  due  no  doubt  to  the 
condition  of  the  trees  at  the  time  of 
the  freeze.  The  peaches  were  in  full 
blossom,  but  the  apples  and  pears  still 
had  on  a portion  of  their  winter  cloth- 
ing. Some  of  the  well-informed  grow- 
ers of  apples  maintain  that  smudging 


IN  A PEAR  ORCHARD  NEAR  GRAND  JUNCTION,  COLO. 
Photograph  taken  by  F.  E.  Deane  on  night  of  April  12. 


the  past  spring  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten. Thousands  of  dollars  in  valu- 
able fuel  was  burned  up,  and  still  the 
fruit  crop  was  not  saved.  In  fact,  for 
a night  or  two  after  the  terrible  freeze 
on  the  night  of  April  12  and  morning 
of  April  13,  1911,  there  was  a general 
belief  in  the  valley  that  the  entire 
fruit  crop  had  been  destroyed,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  smudging  was  car- 
ried on  to  a greater  degree  and  with 
more  sytsem  and  detail  than  ever  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  the  Grand  Val- 
ley. 

But  to  the  present  date,  October  15, 
there  has  been  shipped  from  the  dif- 
ferent points  in  the  valley  approxi- 
mately 1,000  cars  of  fruit  and  there 
are  possibly  800  more  cars  still' to  be 
sent  out.  Not  all  of  this  fruit  was 
saved  from  the  frost  by  orchard  heat- 
ers. Many  ranchers  have  good  crops 
of  apples  and  pears  who  did  not  light 
a smudge  pot,  all  during  the  spring. 
And  some  there  are  who  fired  night 
after  night,  and  who  didn’t  raise 
enough  fruit  to  pay  the  cost  of  their 
fuel. 

Fruit  Where  Smudged. 

But  although  there  may  be  plenty 
of  fruit  where  no  heaters  were  light- 
ed, it  is  an  admitted  truth  that  not  a 
peach  could  be  found  where  no  heat- 
ers had  been  used.  I am  not  speaking 
literally,  of  course,  but  what  I mean  is 
that  nowhere  where  smudging  was 
neglected  could  peaches  be  found  in 
the  valley  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
pay  for  shipping  and  harvesting. 
There  were  numerous  full  crops  of 
peaches  in  the  Palisade  district  where 
the  orchards  were  properly  smudged,  ) 


does  not  have  the  same  effect  on  ap- 
ple blossoms  as  on  peach  bloom.  They 
claim  that  the  smoke  and  soot  settling 
on  an  apple  blossom  oftentimes  pre- 
vents pollenization,  although  this  the- 
ory is  just  as  vigorously  contradicted. 
Possibly  some  of  the  experts  can  give 
an  actual  demonstration  of  the  truth 
or  fallacy  of  this  belief. 

Quit  Too  Soon. 

The  freeze  on  the  night  of  April  12 
was  the  most  severe  ever  experienced 
in  the  history  of  the  valley,  according 
to  old-timers.  The  mercury  dropped 
below  freezing  along  toward  11  o’clock 
in  the  evening  and  continued  to  drop 
until  daylight  and  even  beyond  sun- 
up. Just  before  daylight  the  mercury 
over  the  valley  ranged  from  16  to  19 
above,  outside  the  heated  portions.  In- 
side the  orchards  the  heaters  kept  the 
temperature  from  25  to  30  above  zero, 
and  in  some  cases  even  higher.  The 
fight  against  this  freeze  continued  all 
night,  without  a let-up,  and  until  9 
o’clock  the  next  morning.  Many  of 
the  orchardists,  who  abandoned  their 
fight  and  crawled  into  bed  when  they 
saw  the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  lost 
their  entire  crop  by  that  desertion  of 
their  posts,  for  the  mercury  instead  of 
beginning  the  ascent  usual  at  that 
hour,  took  another  slide  downward, 
and  thousands  of  dollars  were  lost  in  I 
the  brief  interval  after  the  rising  of 
the  sun. 

On  this  morning  Old  Sol  failed  to 
make  connections  as  per  his  usual 
schedule,  and  the- thermometer  regis- 
tered around  24  and  25  up  to  9 o’clock 
in  the  morning.  The  orchardist  who 
went  to  bed  after  his  all-night  vigil. 


Engines  I^uilt  o 
To  Last  are/ 

Harked  im 

THE  I H C trade  mark  is  your  reliable 

safeguard  in  buying  an  engine.  It  is 
your  positive  guarantee  of  highest  quality. 

It  insures  your  getting  an  engine  of  marked  simplic- 
ity, of  unusual  economy,  of  wonderful  strength. 

Get  an  engine  that  will  last,  for  upon  the  number  of  years  of 
service  depends  the  cost  per  year  of  your  investment.  Get  an 

I H C Gasoline  Engine 

It  will  run  your  cream  separator,  feed  cutter,  pump,  fanning  mill, 
saw,  grindstone,  thresher,  clover  huller,  electric  light  plant,  washing 
machine,  and  do  a thousand  and  one  other  odd  jobs  around  your  farm. 
It  will  save  you  work  and  time  at  every  step,  cutting  down  expenses  and 
making  farm  life  more  inviting  by  eliminating  the  drudgery  and  adding 
profits. 

It  will  dp  more  work,  with  less  attention,  at  less  cost — and  will  last 
longer  than  any  other  engine  of  similar  horse  power.  That  is  a strong 
statement,  but  the  thousands  of  I H C owners  know  it  to  be  true. 

All  Styles — All  Sizes 

There  is  an  I H C of  a style  and  size  to  meet  your  particular  conditions. 
Choose  one  in  this  complete  line. 

Vertical  — 2,  3,  25,  and  35-H.P.;  horizontal — 1 to 
50-H.P.;  semi-portable — 1 to  8-H.P.;  portable— 1 to 
25-H.P.;  traction — 12  to  45-H.P.;  sawing, 
pumping,  spraying,  and  grinding  out- 
fits, etc.  Built  to  operate  on  gas,  gaso- 
line, kerosene,  distillate,  or  alcohol. 

Air-cooled  or  water-cooled.  Don’t  buy 
any  engine  till  you  investigate  the 
IHC  line.  See  the  I H C local  dealer. 

Let  him  point  out  the  IHC  advantages. 

Get  catalogues  from  him,  or,  if  you  prefer, 
write  direct. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 
OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  USA 


IHC 

Service  Bureau 

The  Bureau  Is  a 
clearing  house  for 
agricultural  data, 
It  alms  to  learn 
the  best  ways  of 
doing  things  on 
the  farm,  and  then 
distribute  the  in- 
formation. Your 


individual  expert- 

ence  may  help 

others.  Send  your 

problems  to  the 

IHC  Service  Bu- 

reau* 

DON'T  PAY  ANYONE 


MORF 


I ASK 


$8250  FOR  a COMPLETE  50  BU.  STEEL  TRUCK  SPREADER 


VOU  have  been  told  a lot  about  Manure  Spreaders  but  is  it  all  com- 
1 mon  sense?  I can  tell  you  that  I can  save  you  $20.  to  $50  on  a manure 
spreader  but  that  doesn’t  mean  anything  to  you.  What  you  want  is  right 
price  and  quality.  I want  you  to  send  for  my 

BIG  SPREADER  CATALOGUE  AND  BARNYARD  GOLD  FREE 

If  I can’t  show  you  that  you  are  getting  a better  spreader  at  a lower 
price  than  you  can  get  from  anyone  else,  I don’t  want  your  business. 

The  safest  way  to  be  sure  that  you  are  getting  just  what  you  want 
at  the  lowest  possible  price  is  to  get  prices  and  descriptions  from  every- 
one in  the  business  and  compare  them. 

That’s  what  I want  you  to  do— get  my  descriptive  book— my  rock 
bottom  prices  and  compare  them  with  the  other  fellows’ — then  you  will 
buy  a Dan  Patch  Spreader. 

I’LL  CIVE  YOU  A LONG  FREE  TRIAL  AND  LET  YOU  WRITE 
YOUR  OWN  GUARANTEE.  LIBERAL  TERMS. 

I’ll  send  you  my  big  Dan  Patch  Spreader  Book  and  a 
copy  of  my  valuable  book  on  Manure  Values  called 
“Barnyard  Gold”  absolutely  free— ail  you  have  to 
do  is  to  cut  off  and  mail  this  coupon.  ^0^  Dan  Patch  : 


Don't  delay  getting  this  information 
if  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a 
spreader  because  it  will 
mean  a saving  to  you  in 
good  hard  cash.  ^ pt  o, 

M.  W.  SAVAGE,  Pro*. 

M.  W.  Savage  Factories,  Inc. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

DEPT.  24 


Book  and  ‘Barnyard  Gold." 


Name 


State 

(Savage  Factories,  Tnc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
W.  F.-G. 


leaving  bis  beaters  to  look  out  for 
themselves  at  daylight,  found  his  en- 
tire crop  lost  when  he  started  to  in- 
vestigate later  in  the  day.  One  grower 
to  whom  I talked  had  maintained  the 
heat  at  from  32  to  35  all  during  the 
night,  with  the  outside  temperature  at 


20,  but  had  deserted  the  post  when 
lae  sun  first  peeped  over  the  mountain, 
supposing  that  his  troubles  were  at 
an  end.  An  hour  later,  returning,  he 
found  the  mercury  lower  than  at  any 
time  during  the  night,  and  before  he 
could  get  his  coal  fires  going  again 
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the  peach  crop  was  destroyed.  Which 
naturally  will  lead  the  fruit  grower 
to  learn  that  “eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  a crop,”  as  well  as  of 
liberty. 

Although  many  of  the  orchardists 
lighted  their  fires  three  to  six  times 
after  the  first  freeze,  it  is  pretty  gen- 
erally conceded  after  the  smoke  of 
the  battle  had  blown  over,  that  the 
crops  in  the  Grand  Valley  were  ac- 
tually in  danger,  but  one  night,  that 
of  April  12,  and  that  the  subsequent 
firing  was  simply  a waste  of  fuel. 
This  was  the  conclusion  reached  also 
in  previous  years — in  no  season  has  it 
been  necessary  to  light  the  heaters 
for  more  than  one  night,  although  few 
of  the  growers  are  willing  to  make  the 
experiment. 

The  Fatal  Thirteenth. 

The  fatal  thirteenth  freeze  has 
demonstrated,  however,  that  when 
heat  is  needed,  it  is  better  to  have  an 
over-abundance  than  an  under-supply. 
Some  of  the  ranchers  who  had  but  fif- 
ty heaters  to  the  acre  learned  that  to 
their  sorrow.  The  manufacturers  also 
have  quit  recommending  any  specified 
number  of  heaters  to  the  acre — some- 
times ten  to  the  acre  might  save  a 
crop,  other  times  it  would  require  100 
pots  to  the  acre,  going  at  full  blast  to 
insure  the  safety  of  the  fruit  buds. 

There  are  a number  of  facts  which 
stand  out  pretty  prominently  as  the 
result  of  the  1911  fight  with  frost  in 
the  Grand  Valley: 
r 


drop  to  freezing  for  but  a few  minutes 
at  a time. 

3.  The  rancher  who  wants  to  Insure 
his  fruit  crop  must  be  constantly  on 
the  job. 

Smudging  Demands  Attention. 

The  man  who  believes  that  all  he 
has  to  do  to  insure  a fruit  crop  is  to 
start  his  fires  going  and  then  rest 
easy,  with  the  assurance  that  he  has 
a crop,  will  always  find  himself  mis- 
taken. Fruit-growing  is  a serious 
business,  just  as  anything  else,  and 
the  up-to-date  orchardist  has  long 
since  forgotten  the  idea,  prevalent 
still  in  some  parts  of  the  East,  that 
all  an  orchardist  must  do  is  to  stick  a 
few  trees  in  the  ground  and  he  will 
be  repaid  by  bountiful  crops  in  a few 
years.  Like  pruning,  spraying,  culti- 
vating and  every  other  part  of  the 
fruit  industry,  smudging  must  be 
given  systematic  attention,  from  start 
to  the  finish.  Although  there  was  but 
one  night  all  season,  in  the  Grand  Val- 
ley, in  which  the  fruit  buds  were  ac- 
tually in  danger,  the  orchardist  .who 
was  not  “on  the  job”  all  the  time 
had  none  of  the  after  worries  of  har- 
vesting his  crop.  It  was  a strenuous 
season,  and  although  every  rancher 
hopes  it  is  the  last  of  the  “bad”  years, 
the  wise  grower  is  already  getting 
ready  for  next  spring. 

One  of  the  great  aids  to  successful 
fighting  of  frost  in  the  Grand  Valley 
has  been  the  co-operation  of  the 
weather  bureau.  E.  S.  Nichols,  the 


SMUDGING  IN  THE  ORCHARD  OF  A.  D.  WARD,  NEAR  CLIFTON,  COLO.,  WITH 
POTS  OF  HIS  OWN  INVENTION. 


1.  The  orchard  must  either  be 
equipped  with  heaters  with  sufficient 
capacity  to  burn  the  entire  night,  or 
else  the  rancher  must  be  equipped 
with  a double  battery  of  pots,  so  that 
he  may  start  the  second  round  of 
heaters  going  while  he  fills  the  first 
which  have  burned  out. 

Of  course,  this  may  not  be  true  in 
all  cases — I talked  with  one  rancher 
who  used  small  coal  heaters,  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  lighted  all  his  heaters, 
started  at  once  refilling  them,  keep- 
ing this  up  all  night.  But  I also  talk- 
ed with  one  man  who  tried  the  same 
scheme,  and  who  failed  to  save  his 
crop. 

2.  The  best  heater  is  the  regulated 
one,  which  can  be  turned  on  or  off  at 
will.  This  is  one  of  the  main  weak- 
nesses of  the  coal  heater — once  start- 
ed, it  cannot  be  stopped,  although  the 
fire  may  be  useless.  Many  ranchers 
wasted  coal  on  several  nights  during 
the  season,  while  those  using  oil 
heaters,  simply  extinguished  their 
fires — the  mercury  climbing  upward 
after  being  at  the  danger  point  a com- 
paratively short  time. 

However  there  are  many  ranchers 
who  believe  firmly  in  the  coal  pot,  not 
only  because  of  its  economy,  but  be- 
cause they  claim  it  has  a greater  heat- 
producing  power.  Some  of  them, 
however,  recommend  that  a small 
number  of  oil  heaters  be  made  a part 
of  the  equipment  where  coal  is  used 
as  the  main  fuel,  so  that  they  may  be 
lighted  for  emergencies  early  in  the 
morning,  or  if  the  mercury  should 


new  observer  sent  here,  took  a lively 
interest  in  helping  the  fruit  grower 
save  his  fruit.  He  recommended  first 
of  all  that  the  rancher  make  certain 
that  his  thermometers  had  been  test- 
ed, so  that  he  would  know  when  to 
start  his  fires.  He  then  evolved  a sys- 
tem of  volunteer  weather  stations 
from  one  end  of  the  valley  to  the 
other,  and  during  the  frost  periods  re- 
ceived hourly  reports.  In  this  way, 
the  central  office,  and  also  every 
other  section,  was  advised  just  what 
antics  the  mercury  was  performing  up 
and  down  the  valley.  It  was  surpris- 
ing also  just  what  a wide  range  of 
temperature  there  was  over  a distance 
of  not  more  than  ten  to  twelve  miles. 
In  fact,  within  a quarter  of  a mile 
there  were  often  variations  of  from 
five  to  six  degrees,  made,  of  course, 
by  the  air  currents,  which  are  preva- 
lent in  the  Grand  Valley.  The  study 
of  the  thermometer  was  interesting 
during  these  periods,  although  when 
the  air  currents  were  in  motion,  there 
was  very  little  danger  of  a damaging 
freeze. 

Improvements. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  specify  just 
what  the  fruit  growers  of  the  Grand 
Valley  learned  by  the  season’s  expe- 
rience, which  may  be  of  benefit  to 
the  orchardists  of  the  world— for 
smudging  is  being  taken  up  on  a sci- 
entific scale  in  the  old  countries  as 
well  as  in  every  state  in  the  Union. 
Possibly  the  most  vital  lesson  was 
that  of  providing  apparatus  for  hold- 
ing plenty  of  fuel.  Where  a few 


Tell  the  Story  of 
Your  Success 


The  story  of  your  experience,  of  your  success,  will  be  helpful  to  other:: 
Success  in  fighting  insects  and  fungi  that  destroy  the  fruit;  success  in 
some  crop  that  has  proved  a money-maker  for  you;  the  little  trick  that 
turned  the  tide  from  loss  to  profit. 

A city  man  turned  farmer  says  that  up  to  the  middle  of  September  he 
had  canned  over  1,600  quarts  of  tomatoes  from  1,444  plants,  and  the  end 
was  not  yet  in  sight.  He  says  he  is  meeting  with  success  in  the  operation 
of  his  home  canning  plant,  and  is  making  money. 

Another  man  did  so  thorough  a job  of  spraying  that  his  apple  crop  of 
seven  thousand  boxes  produced  only  four  boxes  of  wormy  apples.  He 
made  a success  of  his  spraying  work  and  will  tell  about  it  in  an  early  issue 
of  The  Fruit-Grower. 

These  are  just  little  reminders  of  the  stories  the  editors  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  want.  They  are  the  kind  of  stories  we  are  all  interested  in  read- 
ing, as  they  contain  hints  and  suggestions  that  we  can  all  apply  in  our 
own  work.  You  have  perhaps  turned  a trick  that  has  made  money  for  you. 

Tell  the  Story  of  Your  Success 

Tell  about  the  way  you  sold  your  strawberries,  vegetables  or  tree 
fruits  direct  to  the  consumer;  tell  about  how  you  made  a success  of  spray- 
ing; tell  about  your  chickens 

Accompany  your  story  with  some  good,  clear,  bright  photographs 
showing  your  orchard,  poultry  yard,  or  whatever  you  are  writing  about. 
The  photographs  must  be  illustrative  of  your  story,  and  along  with  your 
story  will  be  paid  for  at  the  usual  rates. 

Write  to  us  about  the  story  you  have  to  tell,  or  send  it  to  us  for  con- 
sideration. It  will  be  given  prompt  attention,  and  should  be  addressed  to 

THE  EDITORS 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri 

Try  Our 
Trade  and  Sale 
Columns 

There  are  many  little  things  on  your  farm  you  could  sell  at  a nice 
profit  if  you  could  only  get  in  touch  with  the  right  customer.  There  are 
likewise  many  things  you  could  trade  with  your  neighbor,  distant  or  near. 

We  get  a great  many  letters  asking  where  such  and  such  items  can 
be  bought,  and  where  this  or  that  can  be  Sold.  For  instance,  just  now  a 
man  in  Michigan  writes  that  he  has  some  hogs  he  wants  to  trade  for  some 
berry  plants  and  a man  in  Texas  writes  that  he  wants  to  buy  two  or  three 
carloads  of  seed  corn  for  himself  and  his  neighbors.  A man  in  Iowa  writes 
that  he  wants  to  buy  some  unpolished  rice  and  some  maple  syrup,  and 
still  another  man  has  some  very  fancy  apples  he  wants  to  sell  direct  to 
the  consumer. 

Sometimes  we  can  direct  these  wants  to  places  where  they  can  be 
filled,  sometimes  we  cannot. 

In  order  to  be  of  greater  service  in  needs  of  this  kind,  a special  sec- 
tion of  the  Classified  Advertising  Columns  is  being  opened  for  this  very 
purpose.  This  will  be  known  as  the  Trade  and  Sale  Column.  In  this  sec- 
tion you  can  advertise  what  you  want  to  sell  and  what  you  want  to  buy. 

Your  advertisement  will  reach  one  hundred  thousand  readers  every 
month,  and  the  cost  will  be  at  the  rate  of  4c  per  word,  in  advance,  not 
less  than  25  words  each  insertion.  Write  out  what  you  want  to  say,  sign 
your  name  and  address,  and  then  count  the  number  of  words  and  make 
your  remittance  at  the  rate  of  4c  each  word. 

In  this  way  you  can  sell  your  chickens,  your  pigs,  honey  or  hay,  and 
you  can  buy  anything  that  is  produced  by  Fruit-Grower  readers  any  place 
on  the  continent  of  North  America.  Think  of  the  many  little  things  you 
want  to  buy  or  sell.  Fix  up  your  little  ad  now,  and  send  it  to 

The  Fruit-Grower’s  Want  Ad  Man 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri 
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years  ago  small  coal  heaters  and  gal- 
lon and  two-gallon  oil-pots  were  the 
rule,  the  manufacturers  are  turning 
out  heaters  which  will  hold  six  gal- 
lons of  oil,  and  burn  for  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours — while  the  bushel 
coal  heater  is  the  latest  improvement 
on  that  variety  of  pot. 

There  has  been  patented  by  a resi- 
dent of  Grand  Junction  an  apparatus 
for  lighting  an  acre  of  heaters  with 
one  pull  of  a lever.  Tests  are  now 
being  made  of  this  invention,  which 
promises  to  simplify  the  starting  of 
the  heaters  in  case  of  a sudden  drop 
in  temperature. 

Nearly  all  of  the  heaters  are  im- 
proved this  year  in  some  way  or  other, 
and  while  the  last  word  has  not  been 
said  in  protecting  fruit  from  frost, 
methods  of  saving  crops  are  being 
improved  year  by  year. 

Experiments. 

One  or  two  of  our  growers  tried  an 
experiment  this  year  of  permitting 
water  to  run  down  the  tree  rows  dur- 
ing the  night  of  a freeze,  and  Eben  W. 
Barker,  a rancher  near  Clifton,  claims 
he  saved  a full  crop  of  pears  in  that 
Avay.  There  are  others,  however,  who 
doubt  the  success  of  this  plan,  but  it 
might  pay  on  one  or  two  rows,  as  an 
experiment.  Other  growers  are  plan- 
ning to  freeze  water  around  the  tree 
roots,  in  this  way  hoping  to  hold  back 


take  the  result  attained  by  the  suc- 
cessful man,  rather  than  the  grower 
who  failed.  LOUrS  MEYER. 

Colorado. 

No  Fall  Planting  in  Colorado. 

While  it  may  be  possible  to  plant 
successfully  during  the  fall  months  in 
some  sections  of  Colorado,  it  is  at  best 
a hazardous  practice.  In  order  to  go 
through  our  usually  dry  winters,  trees 
and  shrubs  need  a well  developed  root 
system,  such  as  requires  one  good 
glowing  season  to  produce.  If  young 
trees  are  planted  in  the  autumn,  they 
must  endure  the  most  trying  period  of 
the  year  with  little  or  no  root  growth 
to  take  up  in  some  measure  the  mois- 
ture lost  by  evaporation;  hence,  win- 
ter killing  by  drying  out  is  commonly 
the  result.  The  experience  of  those 
who  have  tried  it,  as  reported  in  our 
State  Horticulture  reports,  shows  fall 
planting  of  fruit  trees  to  be  very  un- 
safe. Trees  do  not  grow  during  win- 
ter; therefore  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
in  this  respect  by  planting  them  in 
the  fall.  Nursery  stock  can  sometimes 
be  purchased  more  cheaply  in  autumn 
than  in  spring,  and  the  fact  that  farm 
work  is  apt  to  be  less  pressing  at  this 
time  makes  it  a temptation  to  do  fall 
planting.  Where  considerable  saving 
in  the  price  of  stock  can  be  made  by 
purchasing  in  the  fall,  it  is  possible  to 


DEMONSTRATION  OF  AUTOMATICALLY  LIGHTING  ORCHARD  HEATERS. 


the  blossoms  until  the  frost  danger  is 
over.  Such  a scheme  is  now  used  in 
Michigan,  where  ice  from  the  lakes  is 
piled  around  the  trees  with  the  same 
idea  in  view. 

Still  another  plan,  which  was  sug- 
gested by  A.  H.  Thiessen,  section  di- 
rector of  the  Utah  weather  bureau,  on 
a visit  to  the  Grand  Valley,  was  the 
construction  of  muslin  or  canvas  tents 
over  an  orchard,  or  to  enclose  each 
individual  tree.  Underneath  this  tent 


winter  the  stock  over  and  plant  it  the 
following  spring.  Trees  for  this  pur- 
pose should  be  thoroughly  matured, 
which  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
leaves  have  fallen  off  naturally.  The 
young  trees  to  be  wintered  should  be 
heeled  in  by  making  a wide  trench 
with  one  sloping  side,  upon  which  the 
trees  are  closely  laid.  Moist  soil  may 
then  be  shoveled  over  the  trees  until 
they  are  buried  with  the  roots  about 


one  foot  below  the  surface.  The  tops  | 
need  not  be  wholly  covered  until  the  ' 
ground  begins  to  freeze,  when  a thin 
layer  of  soil  should  be  nut  over  the 
entire  tree.  After  the  ground  has 
frozen  quite  solidly,  a layer  of  straw  | 
or  corn  stalks  may  be  spread  over  the 
buried  trees  and  held  in  place  by 
means  of  limbs  or  boards.  Trees  bur- 
ied in  this  way  may  be  taken  out  as 
early  in  the  spring  as  the  ground  can 
be  worked  and  planted  in  the  perma-  j 
nent  sites. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  soil 
is  well  supplied  with  moisture  at  the 
time  when  the  trees  are  buried,  but 
they  should  not  be  buried  where  water 


Rich,  level  land 
— $6  per  acre! 


will  stand  about  them  at  any  time  dur- 
ing winter.  B.  O.  LONGYEAR. 

Colorado  Agr.  College. 


New  Bulletins. 

Plant  Diseases.  Twenty  Years  Spray- 
ing for  Potato  Diseases.  B.  F.  Lutman. 
Bui.  159,  Vermont  Exp.  Sta.,  Burlington, 

Commercial  Fertilizers,  Limes  and 
Liming.  J.  L.  Hills  et  al.  Bui.  160,  Ver- 
mont Exp.  S ta., Burlington,  Vt. 

Suggestions  on  Commercial  Muskmelon 
Growing.  Ernest  Walker,  Ark.  Exp.  Sta., 
Cir.  9,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Suggestions  on  the  Storage  of  Apples. 
Ernest  Walker,  Cir.  13,  Ark.  Exp.  Sta., 
Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Fattening  Poultry.  Alfred  R.  Lee,  Bui. 
140,  Bureau  Animal  Industry,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Eradication  of  Quack-Grass.  J.  S. 
Cates,  Farmers’  Bui.  464. 

Tuberculosis  in  Fowls.  Cir.  12,  Mich. 
Exp.  Sta.,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

The  Relation  of  Parasitic  Fungi  to  the 
Contents  of  the  Cells  of  the  Host  Plants. 
By  Cook  and  Taubenhaus,  Bui.  91,  Del. 
Exp.  Sta.,  Newark,  Del. 

Preliminary  Frost  Fighting  Studies  in 
the  Rogue  River  Valley.  Lewis  & Brown, 
Bui.  no.  Ore.  Exp.  Sta.,  Corvallis,  Ore. 

Some  New  Fruits.  N.  E.  Hansen,  Bui. 
130,  S.  D.  Exp.  Sta.,  Brookings,  S.  D. 

The  Milk  Supply  of  Chicago  and  Wash- 
ington. Geo.  M.  Whittaker,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  Bui.  138,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Experiments  on  the  Processing  of  Per- 
simmons to  Render  Them  Nonastringent. 
Gore  and  Fairchild,  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
Bui.  141,  Washington,  D.  C. 

San  Jose  Scale  and  How  to  Control  It. 
Paul  Hayhurst,  Bui.  107,  Ark.  Exp.  Sta., 
Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Fruit  Bud  Formation.  B.  S.  Pickett, 
Bui.  153,  New  Hampshire  Exp.  Sta.,  Dur- 
ham, N.  H. 

The  Picking  and  Handling  of  Peanuts. 
W.  R.  Beattie,  Cir.  88,  Bureau  Plant  Ind., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Control  of  Insect  Pests  and  Fungous  ! 
Diseases.  E.  E.  Scholl,  Texas  Dept.  Agr., 
Bui.  No.  9,  Austin,  Tex. 

Grass  Culture.  T.  B.  Hutcheson,  Bui. 
193,  Virginia  Exp.  Sta.,  Blacksburg,  Va. 

The  Use  of  Concrete  on  the  Farm. 
Farmers’  Bui.  461. 

The  Satsuma  Orange.  P.  F.  Williams, 
Bui.  157,  Alabama  Exp.  Sta.,  Auburn, 
Ala. 


The  House  Fly  and  Its  Relation  to  Pub- 
lic Health.  W.  B.  Herms,  Bui.  215,  Cali- 
fornia Exp.  Sta.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

A Progress  Report  from  Soil  and  Cli- 
matic Factors  Influencing  the  Composi- 
tion of  Wheat.  Shaw  and  Walters,  Bui. 
216,  California  Exp.  Sta.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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Renew  your  subscription  today. 


G.  W.  Myers  & Son,  rormerly  of  Litch* 
field,  111.,  wentdown nearFordyce,  Ark., 
and  boughtfor$6  per  icreland  that  beat 
his  $ 150  Illinois  land.  They  are  rais- 
ing fine  crops  of  corn,  milo,  peanuts, 
potatoes,  etc.  Mr.  Myers  says  that  he 
likes  this  country  because  the  climate  is 
better  and  the  land  is  easier  to  work. 
Maybe  you  couldn’t  buy  it  quite  that  low 
now — land  values  have  been  going  up  in 
leaps  lately — but,  with  your  knowledge 
of  farm  values,  you  would  be  surprised 
at  the  bargains  you  can  buy  along  the 

Cotton  Belt  Route 
in  Arkansas  and  Texas 


Improved  farms  such  as  a man  of  small 
means  couldn’t  touch  in  the  older  States 
can  be  had  in  that  country  for  $2,000  to 
$3,000.  A man  can  actually  buy  160  acre 
farms  at  many  points  there  for  what  he 
would  have  to  advance  for  rent  on  some 
Illinois  or  Iowa  farm. 

There  are  many  sections  In  Arkansas  and 
Texas  that  are  just  suited  tot  your  line  of 
farming— where  you  can  buy  many  acres 
■with  the  price  of  every  one  you  now  own- 
get  the  benefit  of  the  big  boost  in  land  values 
sure  to  come — live  in  a mild  climate  where  you 
Can  do  money  making  work  every  month— 
without  sacrificing  anything  in  living  condi- 
tions that  you  now  have.  Telephones,  good 
schools,  rural  delivery,  modern  towns,  close 
marketB— you’ll  find  them  all  through  Arkan- 
sas and  East  Texas. 

On  the  1st  and  3rd  Tuesdays  of  each  month 
there  are  very  low  round  trip  excursions  to 
Arkansas  and  East  Texas  via  Cotton  Belt 
Route,  allowing  25  days  for  trip  and  fret 
stop  overs.  Plan  to  go  on  the  next  one. 


Get  our  free  books  today! 


(new)— they  show  examples  of  successes  in 
Arkansas  and  Texas  in  your  line  of  farming — 
by  people  from  many  states— some  of  them 
likely  from  your  own  State.  Nothing  will  con- 
vince you  like  these  statements  from  “homo 
folks/*  Scores  of  illustrations. 

Write  for  free  copies  today. 

£.  W.  LaBEAUME, 

G J>.  & T.A.,  St.L.  Sc  S.W.Ry. 

142 1 Pierce  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 


WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’  Book, 
with  catalog  of  Keystone 
Drills,  tells  how.  Many 
sizes;  traction  and  port- 
able. Easy  terms.  These 
machines  make  good  any- 
where. 

Keystone  Well  Works 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


be  planned  to  either  hang  a lantern  or 
place  a small  heater.  In  this  way  the 
heat  would  be  conserved.  Professor 
Thiessen  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
ultimate  cost  of  this  method  would 
not  be  greater  than  the  use  of  the 
ordinary  orchard  heater.  He  suggest- 
ed that  the  branches  of  the  tree  could 
be  compressed  into  a small  area  with 
a rope,  which  would  naturally  lessen 
the  cost  of  the  material  comprising 
the  tent.  His  objection  to  the  present 
method  was  that  it  seemed  impossible 
to  conserve  the  heat  after  generating 
it.  By  his  plan  a very  small  amount 
of  heat  would  suffice,  as  it  would  re- 
main within  the  tent. 

Quite  a few  of  the  growers  promis- 
ed to  make  the  experiment.  Orchard 
heating  is,  of  course,  still  in  its  experi- 
mental stage.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated, however,  that  fruit  can  be 
saved,  as  it  was  this  past  season.  Also 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  cost 
of  smudging  is  not  so  great  as  to  make 
it  an  unreasonable  charge  against  the 
industry.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  smudg- 
ing cost  per  acre  exceeded  $25  at  the 
very  outside,  and  if  a man  thereby 
saved  500  or  even  200  boxes  of 
peaches  which  brought  him  an  aver- 
age of  60  cents  per  box,  he  has  no 
reason  for  complaint.  But  counting 
the  men  who  lost  their  crops,  even 
after  smudging,  other  critics  of  the 
new  method  of  frost  insurance  may 
possibly  successfully  argue  against  its 
advisability  or  practicability;  but  then 
the  average  man  is  more  ready  to 


Makes  You  An  Independent  Fruit  Grower  on  the 

St.  Stephen  Sure-Crop  Irrigated  Farms 


That’s  all  the  cash  it  takes  if  you  get  in  on  the  opening  of 
the  first  100  tracts.  Take  ten  acres  at  $80.00  an  acre  NOW 
— one-fourth  down  and  balance  in  three  years — put  up  $200 
on  the  land  and  set  it  in  fruit  trees.  You  can  crop  between 
the  rows  and  the  yield  from  the  land  will  meet  all  the  rest 
of 'the  payments.  Irrigated  land;  that  is,  with  the  water 
ready,  held  by  a great  concrete  dam,  the  ditches  dug — in 
Presidio  County,  Texas — where  the  climate  is  mild  and  even 
the  year  around,  with  eight  months  of  growing  weather,  so 
that  you  can  raise  four  or  five  crops  between  your  fruit  trees. 

And  Quick  Shipments  for  Your  Fruits 

That’s  what  the  successful  fruit  grower  has  got  to  have. 
Perishable  fruits  will  not  stand  delay.  Certain  fruits  must 
be  pulled  and  shipped  on  short  notice.  St.  Stephen  farms 
are  in  hauling  distance  of  two  railroads.  Marfa,  with  popu- 
lation of  2,000,  is  just  eleven  miles  away  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Southern  Pacific.  The  Kansas  City,  Mexico  & Orient 
Railway,  under  construction  28  miles  from  our  property,  will 
pass  directly  through  it  . The  Southern  Pacific  is  an  east 
and  west  line,  operating  eight  trains  daily.  The  K.  C.,  M.  & 
O.  will  give  north  and  south  shipping  facilities. 


The  Altitude  and  Climate  Makes  Land 
Especially  Adapted  to  Fruit  Growing 

John  S.  Kerr,  a well-known  horticulturist  of  Sherman, 
who  knowg  Texas  irrigated  lands  about  as  well  as  any  man 
now  living  in  Texas,  indorsed  the  St.  Stephen  farms  as  an 
ideal  fruit  section,  in  letter  to  us,  as  follows: 

"In  products,  alfalfa,  of  course,  will  doubtless  lead.  All  the  conditions  are 
ideal  for  alfalfa.  Yet  there  are  fruits  which  will  be  far  more  profitable.  Named 
in  the  order  of  their  ripening:  Pears,  Apples,  Grapes,  especially  the  Vinifera 
or  California  varieties;  Peaches,  Plums,  Prunes,  Cherries,  Quinces.  There  is 
no  question  of  the  success  of  these  fruits  in  a marked  degree.  Of  truck  crops, 
melons  grow  to  perfection,  cantaloupes  equal  to  Rocky  Ford,  watermelons  equal 
to  Georgia,  without  fertilizers  being  added.  The  land  is  rich.  Feed  crops.  Milo 
Maize,  Kaffir,  Gramma  and  other  grasses,  Corn,  Oats  and  other  small  grains 
all  make  fine  yields." 

"Your  climate  is  ideal.  The  aridity  and  elevation  play  an  important  part, 
not  only  in  conducing  to  the  comfort  of  the  residents,  but  also  in  freeing  the 
products  of  the  culturlst  from  every  vestige  of  fungus  and  bacterial  diseases, 
which  are  so  destructive  to  fruits  and  farm  crops  in  the  lower  and  moister  sec- 
tions. You  need  have  no  fear  of  pear  blight,  apple  scab,  brown  rot  of  peach 
and  plum,  black  rot  and  mildew  of  grape,  and  the  various  fungus  troubles 
which  cause  the  damp-country  growers  enormous  expense  in  combatting  by 
spraying  and  in  final  losses.  As  a consequence  the  fruits  of  the  valley  are 
smooth,  clean  and  of  fine  appearance  and  quality." 


On  November  7,  a Party  Leaves  Kansas  City  to  Inspect  Farms 

Make  your  arrangements  to  join  it.  Round  trip  railroad  fare  from  Kansas  City  is  $32.50.  We’ll  pay 
you P boa i d and  lodging  while  looking  over  the  land.  Cut  out  the  coupon  attached  below  and  send  in  today — >- 
you  11  set  an  illustrated  book  by  return  mail  that  tells  all  about  us  and  our  "Sixteen  Feet  of  Chocolate 
Loam  and  big  irrigation  lake  and  concrete  dam.  Read  it— then  act!  The  $S0.00  an  acre  price  won’t  be  on 
longer  than  the  dispersal  of  the  first  hundred  tracts,  and  they  are  going  every  day. 

GREEF  & KELLEY,  Qeneral  Sales  CZgents  for 
St.  Stephen  Land  & Irrigation  Company 

A714  Dwight  Building  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


GREEF  & KELLEY, 

A714  Dwight  Bldg., 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Please  send  St.  Stephen  Illustrated  Book. 
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ILLIONS  OF  SEEDLINGS 


A Visit  to  a Nebraska  Nursery  That  Grows 
Catalpa  and  Locust  in  Large  Quantities 


Your  Washing 
One  Month 


We  will  prove  to  you , right  in  your 
own  home,  that  the  EASY  Vacuum 
Washer  will  do  your  washing  easier 
and  cheaper  than  any  other  machine, 
f We  will  do  this  absolutely  without  risk  or 
expensetoyou,  sending  our  wonderful  EASY 
washing  machine  on  thirty  days'  trial.  Then 
If  you  do  not  want  to  purchase  it.  we  will  take 
it  back  and  pay  the  railway  charges. 

“We  have  tried  many  washing  ma- 
chines, but  the  EASY  beats  them  all. 

We  would  not  be  without  it  now. 
Enclosed  find  payment.’’ 

Will  A.  Morris 
633  Twelfth  St.,  Washington. 

17  A QV  VACUUM 
I WASHER 
Washes  Clothes  by  Air 

Other  washers  have  teeth  that  grind  the 
clothes,  tearing  and  wearing  them  out. 

The  EASY  has  no  teeth— 
it  does  not  grind  or  pull 
the  clothes  in  any  way. 

Instead,  the  air  chamber 
creates  a suction,  and  the 
water  is  agitated  by  the  air 
pressure,  pumping  rich  suds 
through  and  through  the 
fabric.  The  EASY  will 
wash  anything  — from 
laces  to  blankets  — 
without  the  slightest 
injury. 


If  you  only 
knew  how  much 
this  wonderful 
machine  would 
save  you  in  time 
and  work  — how 
much  longer  it 
would  makeyour 
clotheslast— you 
wouldn’t  keep 
house  without  it. 
Write  today  to 
DODGE  & ZU1LL 
F.-G.  1 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


prenticeship  in  some  of  the  large  seed 
houses  and  nurseries  in  Europe. 

The  stock  which  is  grown  by  the 
German  Nurseries  is  handled  in  a thor- 
oughly modern  manner  and  is  grown 
on  soil  that  is  given  the  very  best  of 
care  and  management.  The  trees  are 
dug  with  one  of  the  modern  tree-dig- 
ging implements  and  are  stored  in  a 
frost-proof  brick  storage  building,  lo- 
cated along  side  the  railroad  track. 
Adjoining  this  building  is  a roomy 
packing  house,  where  the  stock  is 
made  ready  for  shipment.  During  the 
busy  season  something  like  ninety 
hands  are  busily  engaged  at  this  pack- 
ing house  filling  the  orders. 

Mr.  Charles  Sonderegger  accom- 
panied The  Fruit-Grower  men  by  auto- 
mobile to  the  various  blocks  of  stock, 
and  after  inspecting  a block  of  catalpa, 
it  was  our  good  fortune  to  visit 
Mr.  S.  B.  Kassing,  whose  son  was  just 
mowing  the  fourth  crop  of  alfalfa. 
Mr.  Kassing  is  a Fruit-Grower  sub- 
scriber, and  has  160  acres  of  land  de- 
voted principally  to  hay  and  grain.  His 
alfalfa  crop  this  year  was  especially 
fine,  in  spite  of  the  dry  weather,  and 
one  cutting  was  left  to  seed,  which 
produced  over  ten  bushels  to  the  acre. 

We  also  had  a nice  little  visit  with 
another  member  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
Family,  Mr.  I.  R.  Gould.  Mr.  Gould 
was  busy  thinning  out  his  strawberry 
rows  and  preparing  the  field  for  win- 
ter. An  account  of  this  strawberry 
field,  which  is  now  five  years  old,  ap- 
peared in  The  Fruit-Grower  last 
March.  While  the  field  which  we  saw 
is  a small  one,  covering  a little  less 
than  half  an  acre,  Mr.  Gould  received 
over  $300  for  his  crop  this  year,  and 
said  that  had  the  drouth  not  set  in  so 
soon  his  returns  would  have  amounted 
to  something  over  $400. 

Beatrice  is  not  only  the  home  of  a 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


Two  and  a half  million  catalpa,  with 
an  equal  amount  of  black  locust  and 
ether  millions  of  honey  locust  seed- 
lings are  shipped  from  Beatrice,  Ne- 
braska every  year.  These  seedlings 
reach  the  hands  of  retail  dealers  and 
finally  are  planted  into  small  forest 
plantations  for  fence  posts  and  small 


line  of  flower,  vegetable  and  field 
seeds  and  is  conducted  in  a thoroughly 
modern  manner.  A big  warehouse  has 
been  constructed  for  this  especial  pur- 
pose and  is  equipped  with  the  newest 
seed  cleaning  machinery,  and  is  run 
by  electric  power.  This  department  of 
the  business  has  been  developed  large- 


ing  to  the  German  trade,  Mr.  Sonder- 
egger has  been  able  to  add  many  cus- 
tomers to  his  list,  and  to  retain  them 
among  his  best  friends. 

Each  department  of  the  nursery  and 
seed  business  is  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  sons  of  Mr.  Sonderegger.  The 
three  younger  sons  have  been  educat- 
ed in  Germany,  and  "have  served  an  ap- 


large  nursery,  but  the  home  of  several 
important  manufacturing  plants  of 
i farm  machinery.  The  Fruit-Grower 
| men  visited  the  Dempster  Mill  Mfg.  Co. 
and  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Deane 
Dempster  through  this  mammoth  in- 
stitution. It  is  not  usual  that  a manu- 
facturing plant  of  this  size  is  found 
| in  the  smaller  Western  towns.  Gaso- 


line engines,  windmills,  grain  drills 
and  pumps  are  the  principal  things 
manufactured  by  this  company.  The 
Beatrice  Iron  Works,  another  manu- 
facturing company  at  this  place,  builds 
a.  new  style  mower,  which  has  the 
reputation  of  not'  choking  up  in  tough 
grass. 


LOADS  OF  LITTLE  TREES  LEAVING  THE  PACKING  HOUSE  OF  THE  GERMAN  NURSERIES. 


RESIDENCE  OF  CARL  SONDEREGGER,  BEATRICE,  NEB. 
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of  Irrigation 


the  BASIS 
of  all 


Send  today  for  my  FREE  BOOK 
“HOW  TO  REMEMBER  ” — Faces, 
Names.  Studies— Develops  Will.  Concen- 
tration, Self-Confidence,  Conversation,  Public 
Speaking.  Increases  income.  Address 
DICKSON  MEMORY  SCHOOL  502  Auditorium  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


A REMINDER  OF  THE  RUINS  ON  THE  RHINE. 


timber.  The  trees  are  grown  by  the 
German  Nurseries  and  Seed  House  of 
Beatrice.  The  Fruit-Grower  men  re- 
cently had  the  pleasure  of  a visit  and 
tour  of  inspection  of  this  thrifty  in- 
stitution. Carl  Sonderegger,  the  pro- 
prietor, anu  his  four  sons  conduct  the 
business,  which  during  the  height  of 
ihc  shipping  season  in  winter,  handles 
an  output  amounting  to  two  carloads 
of  nursery  trees  each  day  for  over  a 
month. 

Mr.  Sonderegger  is  one  of  the  pio- 
neer nurserymen  of  Nebraska,  having 
started  in  business  twenty-six  years 
ago,  with  a few  little  trees  which  he 
sold  among  his  neighbors.  Today  Mr. 
Sonderegger  is  conducting  a nursery 
of  large  size,  and  his  stock  reaches  al- 
most every  state  in  the  Union.  Mr. 
Sonderegger  is  a German,  or  rather  a 
Swiss,  and  has  the  home-building  in- 
stinct characteristic  of  his  race.  His 
home  in  Beatrice  is  one  of  the  show 
places  of  the  community,  not  only  be- 
cause the  architecture  of  the  house  is 
attractive,  but  because  the  building  is 
located  in  the  center  of  a park.  Mr. 
Sonderegger’s  home  grounds  consist 
of  a city  block  which  he  has  arranged 
as  a beautiful  little  park.  Over  500 
species  of  plants  decorate  the  grounds 
tasteful  landscape  ideas.  But  one 
characteristic  of  the  design  which 
shows  the  love  Mr.  Sonderegger  still 
bears  to  the  “vaterland,”  is  small  re- 
production of  one  of  the  old  castles 
on  the  Rhine,  which  he  has  construct- 
ed in  one  corner  of  his  grounds.  The 
castle  faces  a little  reservoir  that  is 
stocked  with  gold  fish  and  bordered 
with  flowering  plants. 

Landscape  work  forms  one  of  the  de- 
partments of  the  German  Nurseries 
and  is  conducted  by  an  experienced 
gardener.  On  this  account  the  Ger- 
man Nurseries  grow  a large  amount  of 
ornamental  plants  each  year  and  this, 
together  with  the  seed  department,  en- 
ables this  firm  to  supply  the  needs  for 
practically  any  kind  of  plant  or  seed. 

This  firm  sells  its  trees  exclusively 
by  mail,  as  they  employ  no  traveling 
agents  or  solicitors.  On  this  account 
their  selling  expense  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  they  are  enabled  to 
place  their  trees  in  the  hands  of  the 
planter  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
Dealing  fairly  with  his  customers,  and 
keeping  his  name  before  the  public  by 
advertising  has  enabled  Mr.  Sonder- 
egger to  build  up  an  extensive  busi- 
ness, and  which  is  increasing  in  size 
each  year. 

Bu<  while  the  nursery  business  oc- 
cupies most  of  the  time  and  attention 
of  the  firm,  the  seed  business  which 
has  been  established  as  a department 
of  the  company  is  growing  rapidly.  I 
The  seed  department  carries  a general  | 


ly  because  of  the  numbers  of  requests 
which  have  for  years  been  coming  to 
Mr.  Sonderegger  from  his  German  cus- 
tomers who  are  unable  to  read  Eng- 
lish. And  this  fact  has  also  resulted 
in  the  catalogue  put  out  by  The  Ger- 
man Nurseries  being  written  in  both 
English  and  German.  By  thus  cater- 


Rife  Rams  give  higher  effl- 
fliS  ciency  than  any  other  sys- 
tem  of  pumping  water  by 
water  power — GO  to  90  per  cent. 

Cost  little  to  install — nothing  to  operate. 
Raise  water  30  feet  for  every  foot  of  fall. 

Land  above  ditches  watered  at  little  or  no  ex- 
pense. Pump  automatically  day  and  night,  ’ 
ter  and  summer.  Fully  guaranteed. 

If  there  is  a stream,  pond 
or  spring  within  a mile, 
write  for  plans,  book  and 
trial  offer,  FREE. 
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Sugar  Peas. 

Mrs.  John  R.  Potter,  Dubois,  Pa., 
writes  inquiring  about  sugar  peas, 
which  make  vines  three  to  four  feet 
high,  with  peas  as  large  as  the  end  of 
your  little  finger,  and  pods  so  tender 
that  they  can  be  cooked  right  with  the 
peas. 

I am  not  sure  whether  T know  the  pea 
you  want  or  not.  I have  what  we  call  the 
''sugar  pea,”  but  the  peas  do  not  get  as 
large  as  the  end  of  your  finger,  as  you  I 
mention.  In  the  common  variety  of  sugar  j 
peas,  the  peas  are  comparatively  small  or 
medium  in  size,  and  when  they  are  ripe 
are  gray  or  speckled  in  color.  The  blos- 
soms are  pink  or  purple  instead  of  white 
as  with  ordinary  peas.  The  pods  are  me- 
dium size,  flat  and  rather  curly,  and  they 
stay  tender  until  quite  old.  The  pods  can  t 
be  broken  up  and  cook  pods,  peas  and  all, 
just  like  you  would  cook  string  beans. 
These  you  will  find  listed  in  the  cata- 
logues as  “Gray  Sugar.” 

* 

Growing  Early  Bunch  Onions. 

I have  had  several  inquiries  lately 
about  growing  early  green  onions  for 
bunching  in  the  spring.  This  is  a very 
profitable  crop  and  a very  certain 
crop,  and  one  that  every  gardener 
should  provide  for.  I have  just  had  a 
special  inquiry  about  this  lately  from 
Geo.  W.  Chamberlin,  Elgin,  111.  He 
wants  to  know  whether  to  put  out  seed 
or  sets,  and  if  sets,  what  kind.  He 
says  he  has  a patch  forty  feet  wide  by 
a hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  a town 
lot,  and  wants  to  know  how  much  sets 
it  would  take  for  that  amount  of 
ground. 

I believe  about  the  best  way  to  raise 
those  early  bunch  onions  would  be  from 
bottom  onion  sets,  the  little  wee  fellows 
grown  from  seed.  They  will  cost  you  $2 
to  $3  per  bushel  They  should  be  planted 
very  early  in  the  spring,  the  earlier  the 
better.  Some  people  have  had  success 
planting  them  in  the  fall,  but  there  is  a 
little  danger  of  their  winter  killing  un- 
less you  use  what  is  called  winter  onion 
sets.  These  are  a different  variety  and 
perfectly  hardy. 

I really  believe  it  would  pay  you  to  put 
out  a few  of  them  this  fall;  they  come 
earlier  than  the  others,  and  while  not 
quite  so  large,  they  sell  well  on  account 
of  being  so  early.  I believe  I would  plant 
about  one-third  of  the  patch  to  them 
right  away  this  fall,  then  the  other  two- 
thirds  I would  plant  in  the  spring  with 
bottom  sets.  . , . 

Ordinarily  onion  sets  are  planted  two 
to  three  inches  deep  and  from  one  to  two 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  The  distance  a 
bushel  will  plant  depends  on  the  size  of 
the  sets.  The  smaller  they  are,  of  course, 
the  farther  they  will  go.  Witn  sets  of  or- 
dinary size  a gallon  will  plant  from  sixty 
to  120  feet  of  row.  This  would  mean  a 
bushel  to  five  hundred  to  a thousand  feet 
of  row.  , , . 

If  the  sets  are  to  be  tended  by  ahorse, 
the  rows  are  about  three  feet  apart,  but 
in  your  case  where  they  are  to  be  tended 
bv  hand,  1 would  put  the  rows  one  foot 
apart  rj  his  would  mean  twelve  rows 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  or  eight- 
een hundred  feel  altogether,  and  would 
require  from  one  and  one-half  to  three 
bushels  of  sets. 

Now,  here  is  my  suggestion;  Buy  a 
bushel  of  winter  onion  sets  now,  costing 
about  $2  per  bushel,  then  in  the  spring, 
buy  two  bushels  of  bottom  sets,  at  about 
the  same  price  and  plant  them  then.  Each 
set  makes  one  onion  except  with  the  mul- 
tipliers. and  by  the  way,  I would  not  ad- 
vise you  to  plant  the  multipliers,  as  they 
do  not  have  the  eating  quality  that  the 
others  do,  and  you  gain  nothing  anyway, 
for  the  sets  are  so  much  larger,  that  even 
if  one  does  make  several  green  onions  you 
get  no  more  green  onions  from  a bushel 
of  sets. 

Potato  onions  are  a Southern  proposi- 
tion, and  are  not  grown  in  your  country, 
so  far  as  I know,  and  I do  not  think  they 
would  be  desirable.  We  did  not  like  them 
here.  Come  again. 

# 

Selling  Strawberry  Plants. 

N.  S.  Goudie,  of  Clarinda,  Iowa, 
wants  to  know  whether  it  would  be 
better  and  more  profitable  to  sell 
strawberry  plants  or  the  fruit.  He  says 
he  has  a fine  patch  of  strawberry 
plants,  planted  last  April,  which 
would  make  several  hundred  thousand 
plants.  He  is  puzzled  to  know  whether 
to  dig  and  sell  the  plants  or  leave  the 
patch  stand  for  fruit. 

If  you  were  sure  of  getting  a first-class 
No.  l crop  of  fruit,  it  would  pay  you  bet- 
ter than  selling  the  plants,  but  there  is 
always  lots  of  risk  about  a crop  of  fruit. 
There  is  danger  of  frost  and  drouth  and 
hail,  and  a poor  market,  and  all  those 
things. 

The  plants,  while  they  would  not  bring 
you  quite  as  much  money  as  a good  crop 
of  fruit,  would  bring  you  a lot  more  than 
a poor  crop  of  fruit,  and  would  be  more 
safe  and  certain.  Of  course,  there  is  quite 
a bit  of  work  digging,  cleaning  and 
bunching  the  plants  and  getting  them 
ready  for  sale. 

The  nurseries  when  they  buy  plants  at 
■wholesale  from  a grower  in  big  quantities, 
pay  generally  about  $2.50  per  1,000.  They 
ordinarily  sell  them  at  about  $3.50  to  $4 
per  thousand.  If  you  were  selling  them 
direct  to  growers  you  ought  to  get  any- 
where from  $3.50  to  $p  per  thousand,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  bought.  We  sell 


our  plants  at  from  $4  to  $5  per  thousand 
or  by  the  hundred  at  $1  per  hundred, 
postpaid.  Where  people  come  to  the  bed 
for  them  we  generally  charge  75c  per 
hundred  or  slightly  less  on  several  hun- 
dred. Come  again. 

it 

Planting  Onion  Seed  in  the  Fall. 

There  is  lots  of  inquiry  about  plant- 
ing onion  seed  yet  this  fall.  Onions 
have  paid  well  this  year  and  are  bring- 
ing good  prices  on  the  market.  Lots 
of  people  are  considering  growing 
them  next  year  and  they  figure  that 
they  can  get  an  early  start  by  planting 
the  seed  now,  instead  of  waiting  until 
next  spring.  I have  probably  a dozen 
letters  on  my  desk  inquiring  about 
this. 

It  is  a question  that  every  man  must 
settle  for  himself.  If  you  plant  the 
onion  seed  too  early  in  the  fall,  the 
little  plants  will  come  up  and  be  killed 
by  freezing  later.  If  you  get  the  seed 
in  just  at  the  right  time,  so  it  will  not 
sprout  before  freezing  weather,  but 
will  lay  dormant  in  the  ground  until 
spring,  it  will  come  up  very  early  in 
the  spring  and  make  a success,  for  the 
earlier  you  can  get  onion  seed  started 
in  the  spring,  the  better.  Personally, 

I would  be  inclined  to  take  a chance 
on  it.  I would  wait  until  the  last  day 
before  the  ground  freezes  up,  and  then 
drill  in  the  seed,  using  a little  more 
than  the  usual  amount.  In  the  spring 
if  it  did  not  look  like  you  would  get  a 
stand,  I would  simply  go  in  between 
the  rows  and  drill  the  field  again. 
There  would  be  no  chance  that  way 
of  losing  your  crop,  and  you  might  get 
a splendid  stand  and  a splendid  early 
start. 

it 

Keeping  Vegetables  Over  Winter. 

C.  J.  Platt,  Red  Cloud,  Neb.,  wants 
to  know  how  to  keep  Irish  potatoes, 
beets  and  other  vegetables  through 
the  winter  with  the  best  success.  He 
also  asks  what  is  the  prospect  on  Red 
River  Early  Ohio  seed  potatoes  for 
next  spring. 

Irish  potatoes,  beets  and  other  vege- 
tables are  best  kept  by  being  kept  as  cool 
as  porsibie  and  slightly  moist,  say  a tem- 
perature around  4 0 to  50  degrees.  An 
ordinary  cellar  is  liable  to  get  too  warm 
and  dry.  If  too  dry  it  will  cause  the 
vegetables  to  wilt  and  shrivel.  And  if  too 
warm,  cause  them  to  sprout.  It  should 
be  kept  cool  enough  so  they  will  remain 
dormant,  and  moist  enough  so  they  will 
not  wilt  and  shrivel. 

This  applies  to  potatoes,  beets,  carrots, 
parsnips,  salsify,  cabbage,  celery  and  ap- 
ples, especially.  Onions  should  have  the 
same  conditions  as  to  temperature,  but 
should  be  kept  absolutely  dry  as  moisture 
will  start  them  to  sprouting  unless  the 
temperature  is  very  low.  Sweet  potatoes 
ro  to  the  other  extreme.  They  want  a 
high  temperature  and  absolute  dryness. 
Either  moisture  or  low  temperature  will 
rot  sweet  potatoes. 

Our  way  is  1 > keep  everything  but  the 
sweet  potatoes  in  an  ordinary  cool,  moist 
cellar,  put  the  onions  up  on  a shelf  some- 
where, where  it  will  be  as  dry  as  possi- 
ble. The  sweet  potatoes  we  pack  in  a 
box  in  the  kitchen,  either  wrapping  them 
separately  in  paper  or  packing  them  in 
dry  road  dust  or  dry  sawdust. 

The  Red  River  Ohios  are  of  better  seed 
quality  than  usual  this  year,  and  seem 
to  be  a fairly  good  crop.  Prices  next 
spring,  while  possibly  a little  bit  higher 
than  usual,  will  not  be  abnormally  high, 
and  the  quality  will  be  unusually  good. 

it 

Dwarf  Essex  Rape. 

Mrs.  Esther  C.  Strong,  South  Man- 
chester, Conn.,  wants  to  sow  some 
grain  for  a chicken  pasture.  She 
wants  to  know  if  it  is  too  late  to  sow 
dwarf  essex  rape.  Also  she  wants  to 
know  my  experience  with  Strawberry 
Guava  and  Himalaya  berries. 

Yes,  I believe  it  would  be  too  late  to 
sow  Dwarf  Essex  Rape  now.  It  will  stand 
some  front,  but  will  make  no  growth  in 
cold,  frosty  wea+her.  It  will  not  live 
through  the  winter  like  rye.  The  best 
plan  now  would  be  to  wait  and  sow  it 
early  in  the  spring,  say  in  March  or  April 

You  could  either  sow  it  alone  or  mixed 
with  some  small  grain  of  some  kind,  such 
as  oats,  barley  or  rye.  It  can  be  sown 
any  time  during  the  summer,  but  would 
not  make  much  of  a crop  sown  later  than 
September  1st. 

I have  never  grown  the  strawberry 
guava,  and  really  know  but  very  little 
about  it.  Tt  is  my  impression  that  it  is 
a tropical  plant,  which  in  your  climate 
will  not  bear,  except  possibly  in  the  house 
or  in  a greenhouse. 

I put  out  a few  plants  of  the  Himalaya 
berry  this  year,  and  they  have  made  a 
nice  growth,  but  I do  not  know  yet 
whether  they  will  stand  our  winters  or 
not. 


* 


Alfalfa  in  the  Puget  Sound  Country. 

V.  J.  Ley  of  Coupeville,  Wash.,  says 
that  he  has  recently  moved  to  the  Pu- 
get Sound  country,  and  that  he  is  very 
anxious  to  get  started  with  alfalfa. 
He  says  that  the  neighbors  tell  him 
alfalfa  cannot  be  grown  in  that  region, 


InsureYourCrop 

Against  Froft! 


The  world  today  recognizes  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  insurance  on  buildings,  stock,  etc.  In 
fact  one  who  neglects  this  important  item  is  con- 
sidered a poor  manager,  even  criminally  careless. 

How  Can  You  Afford  to 
Gamble  on  Your  Crop? 

There  is  no  excuse — even  if  a place  is  mort- 
gaged to  the  limit,  any  banker  would  advance 
the  money  necessary  to  equip  the  orchard — for 
his  own  protection.  He  would  know  the  Bolton 
Heater  is  a Mortgage  Lifter. 


The  cost  is  low — the  experience  of 
others  in  regions  of  heavy  continual 
frosts  shows  that  for  $6.20  per  year, 
per  acre,  perfect  protection  was  gain- 
ed. This  cost  figures  the  heaters  as 
lasting  ten  years,  i.  e.,  10  per  cent  de- 
preciation, plus  interest  cost  of  oil, 
etc.,  and  is  a maximum  cost. 

The  Bolton  Orchard  Heater 
is  Guaranteed  to  Give 
Protection 

It  has  made  good  all  over  the»Unit- 
ed  States.  You  might  write  any  of  the 
below  individuals  or  organizations  who 
endorse  and  use  the  BOLTON  (only  a 
few  are  given).  Note  the  class  of 
growers — men  noted  the  world  over  for 
their  successes  in  fruit  growing. 

California  Fruit  Growers  Ex- 
change, Los  Angeles 300,000 

Darby  Fruit  Farm,  Amoret,  Mo.  10,000 

Limoneira  Company,  (largest 
lemon  grove  in  world),  Santa 
Paula,  Cal 20,700 

Rogue  River  Fruit  Growers, 

Medford,  Oregon  180,000 


Seth-Richards  Orange  Grove 

(largest  orange  grove  in 

world),  Ponoma,  Cal 5,000 

Robert  Beers,  Roswell,  N.  M. . . 10,000 
E.  H.  Everett  Co.,  Toboso,  Ohio  5,000 

There  is  No  excuse  in  not  equipping 
your  orchard  with  heaters. 

You  probably  insure  against  fire,  be- 
cause you  know  it  might  occur. 

You  should  insure  against  frost,  be- 
cause you  know  its  bound  to  come — • 
Jack  Frost  returns  sure  as  taxes. 

We  want  to  tell  you  more  about  the 
Bolton  Orchard  Heatei — the  reason 
why  it  is  the  best,  and  how  and  where 
and  when  it  has  proven  so  under  field 
conditions  in  competitive  tests. 

Send  today  for  our  booklet — which 
also  gives  data  of  interest  to  Orchard 
Owners. 

Remember,  Jack  Frost  is  sure  to  call 
— remember  how  you  felt  the  last  time 
he  caught  you,  and  perhaps  wiped  out 
a year’s  labor  and  preparation. 

Remember  that  locking  the  barn 
after  the  horse  is  stolen  is  a mighty 
poor  policy — and  so  write  today  for 
the  booklet. 


THE  FROST  PREVENTION  CO. 


Main  Office:  508  Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


Branch  Office:  109  Temple  Block, 
KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


Contentment  and  a 
Feeling  of  Security 


These  are  the  conditions  men  are  striving  for.  There  is  no  better 
way  to  reach  them  than  to  join  the  colony  of  enterprising  settlers  at 
Morrisania. 

Buy  a ten-acre  tract  of  that  best  of  all  irrigated  fruit  land  and  your 
contentment  will  begin.  It  will  pay  for  itself  while  the  trees  are  devel- 
oping. Two  Morrisania  settlers,  Messrs.  Erickson  and  Seeley,  planted 
potatoes  among  young  fruit  trees  on  25  acres  of  land.  They  lose  about 
25  per  cent  of  the  land  on  account  of  the  trees,  which  would  make 
about  18  acres  of  potatoes,  if  planted  solid.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
yield  would  he  from  300  to  400  bushels  per  acre,  and  Mr.  Seeley  was 
offered  $1.50  per  bushel  for  three  carloads  of  these  potatoes,  delivery  to 
be  made  at  digging  time,  making  a gross  income  of  about  $10,800.00. 

Here  is  your  opportunity,  so  don’t  miss  it.  There  is  no  experiment- 
ing— the  soil  has  been  tested  for  over  20  years,  and  so  has  the  water 
supply.  The  1911  crop,  just  marketed,  furnishes  some  interesting  fig- 
ures of  how  money  is  made  at  Morrisania. 

With'these  assurances,  together  with  the  further  advantage  of  an 
ideal  climate,  and  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  can  double  your 
investment  in  five  years  by  practical  cultivation  of  an  orchard,  do  you 
want  to  improve  your  condition?  Let  us  put  you  on  the  road  to  pros- 
perity, and  in  a way  to  meet  any  reasonable  requirement  on  your  part. 

If  you  are  not  prepared  to  locate  immediately  on  one  of  these 
tracts,  you  can  arrange  to  have  your  trees  planted  and  cared  for  till 
they  come  into  bearing,  but  in  any  event  you  should  make  your  selec- 
tion at  once.  A delay  will  mean  that  someone  else  has  taken  your  op- 
portunity. Write  today  and  receive  full  information  about  Morrisania 
Ranch— the  beauty  spot  of  Colorado.  Big  profits,  fine  climate  and  con- 
tentment await  you.  Address  at  once 

Morrisania  Land  & Orchard  Co. 
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TWO  CARS  IN  ONE  AND 
EACH  A PERFECT  CAR 

The  man  who  thinks  he  “can’t  afford  to  own  an  automobile”  will  have  to  revise  his  ideas.  No 
man  who  is  in  business,  whether  it  be  business  of  farming,  or  fruit  growing,  or  merchandising 

can  afford  NOT  to  own  the  Day  Utility  Car 


THE 


CAR 


marks  an  era  of  economy  and  convenience  in  automobile  building 
and  automobile  owning  that  places  the  motor  car  within  reach  of 
thousands  who  have  heretofore  considered  it  an  expensive  luxury. 

The  Day  Utility  Car  is  actually  two  perfect  cars  in  one;  it  is 
a roomy  five-passenger  car,  designed  along  strong,  graceful  lines, 
a car  of  beautiful  proportions — and  yet,  you  press  a spring  lock — 
the  rear  seat  and  doors  come  off — sideboards  are  sipped  in  place, 
and  in  half  a minute  you  have  a clean-cut,  snappy  delivery  wagon 
with  ample  body  room  and  a capacity  of  1,000  pounds. 


DAY  UTILITY  CAR — 4-passenger,  33-horsepower — $1150. 

A Car  For  Farmers  and  Fruit  Growers 

Exactly  the  car  that  farmers,  fruit  growers,  gardeners,  as  well  as  merchants, 
plumbers,  contractors  and  others  have  been  waiting  for  and  wishing  for  these 
many  years.  A car  that  will  do  the  work  of  two  or  three  horses — do  it  better 
and  quicker  and  one  that  is  never  too  tired  after  the  day’s  work  is  over,  to  take 
the  family  out  for  a thirty  or  forty  or  fifty-mile  spin  in  the  evening. 

THE  DAY  UTILITY  CAR  is  a money-maker,  instead  of  a money-spender— 
it  actually  saves  its  cost  in  the  increased  efficiency  and  decreased  cost  of  deliv- 
ery work.  No  other  car  that  was  ever  built  so  completely  combines  the  delights 
of  automobiling  with  the  economy  and  utility  of  a motor  wagon  that  will  attend 
to  all  the  light  hauling  about  the  place  easily  and  quickly. 

The  Day  Utility  Car  is  built  for  service — strong,  sturdy,  speedy..  The  engine 
is  4-cylinder,  32-horsepower,  giving  an  abundance  of  power  for  every  possible 
requirement.  The  rear  seat  and  door  are  instantly  removable.  No  bolts  or 
screws  to  take  out — simply  a spring  lock  that  is  instantly  released,  yet  holds  the 
seat  firmly  in  position.  The  space  under  the  front  seat  is  all  open,  giving  the 
delivery  body  extreme  roominess.  Sideboards  are  provided  that  are  quickly 
slipped  in  place  and  add  still  more  to  the  capacity  of  the  body. 

The  illustrations  shown  are  from  photographs  and  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the 

car  in  its  two  forms. 


DAY  UTILITY  CAR — Rear  seat  removed  for  delivery  purposes — 30  seconds  to 

make  the  change. 


Did  you  ever  see  a handsomer  touring  car — a roomier,  smarter  delivery 
wagon — and  the  price  complete  with  quick  detachable  tires,  gas  and  oil  lamps, 
tools,  etc.,  is  only  $1,150.  Top  and  windshield,  if  desired,  are  $50  extra. 

Write  today  for  the  descriptive  folder — -don’t  deprive  yourself  of  the  enjoy- 
ment and  economy  of  this  remarkable  car. 


The  Day  Automobile  Company 

Trumbull  Avenue  and  Ash  Streets  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Renew  Now 

You  Cannot  Afford  to  Miss  the  Big 
December  Number  of  The  Fruit-Grower 


HOW  to  sell  the  crop  at  a profit  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  in  fruit  growing*  The 
December  number  will  contain  stories  about 
how  fruit  growers  have  turned  the  tide  from  loss 
to  profit;  how  the  man  with  a few  peach  trees 
has  been  able  to  sell  his  fruit  at  a profit;  how 
fruit  growers  associations  can  market  a crop  to 
better  advantage  than  the  individual  and  how 
the  big  fruit  auctions  in  cities  are  conducted. 

Fruit  Markets  and  Marketing  will  be  the  big  features 
of  the  December  number  and  in  addition  there  will  be 
many  other  good  articles  of  timely  interest. 

If  your  subscription  has  expired  send  $1.00  for  one 
year — $2.00  for  three  years — $3.00  for  five  years,  or  accept 
one  of  the  special  offers  in  this  number — but  renew  By 
November  30th  if  you  want  the  big  December  number. 

The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


but  he  is  very  anxious  to  try  it,  and 
wants  to  know  what  be  should  do. 

There  is  only  one  sure  way  to  tell 
whether  you  can  grow  alfalfa  or  not,  and 
that  is  to  try  it  for  yourself.  I know  very 
little  about  local  conditions  there,  but 
lrom  what  I do  know,  I see  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  grow  alfalfa  all  right. 

There  is  only  one  drawback  I see.  Al- 
falfa does  not  like  cold  feet;  it  will  not 
grow  on  land  where  water  stands  any 
great  length  of  time,  and  will  not  grow 
on  land  that  is  sour  from  being  continu- 
ally wet.  It  must  have  land  that  is  well 
drained,  and  free  from  any  sourness 
whatever,  ff  your  land  is  fairly  rich,  well 
drained,  and  will  grow  good  clover,  small 
grain  or  potatoes,  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  grow  alfalfa. 

It  is  true  that  in  some  soil  the  alfalfa 
will  not  start  until  you  get  a start  of  the 
bacteria,  which  are  necessary  to  its 
growth  and  life,  hut  there  is  a very  easy 
and  simple  way  to  get  this,  that  is  to  get 
a few  bags  of  dirt  from  an  old-established 
alfalfa  field,  from  some  other  place.  If 
you  know  of  any  alfalfa  grown  anywhere 
near  you,  dig  up  a few  bags  of  the  dirt 
from  the  field  and  scatter  it  over  your 
field,  and  you  will  be  all  right.  The  arti- 
ficial cultures  of  the  bacteria  which  are 
sold  by  some  parties  and  widely  adver- 
tised, are  very  rarely  successful,  and  I do 
not  believe  it  would  pay  you  to  depend  on 
that;  the  dirt  would  be  better. 

* 

Plant  Tulips  Now. 

If  you  want  a bed  of  tulips  next 
year,  and  I guess  everybody  wants 
one,  you  must  remember  that  right 
now  is  the  time  to  plant  the  bulbs: 
any  time  from  now  until  the  ground 
freezes,  but  the  sooner  the  better.  In 
spring,  when  tulips  are  in  bloom, 
everyone  gets  excited  about  them,  and 
talks  about  the  tulip  bed  they  are  go- 
ing to  have  next  year,  but  you  can’t 
plant  the  bulbs  in  the  spring,  and 
when  fall  comes  they  forget  about  it. 
The  bulbs  are  very  cheap  and  very 
satisfactory.  They  always  bloom  and 
give  you  more  flowers  and  color  than 
anything  else  you  could  plant.  Hya- 
cinths, narcissus,  crocus,  snowdrops 
and  lilies  should  also  be  planted  now. 
You  can  get  the  bulbs  from  any  good 
seedsman.  Now.  if  you  don’t  have  any 
tulips  next  spring,  it  won’t  be  my  fault 
for  I have  warned  you. 

Pretty  Dry  in  Oklahoma. 

I was  down  in  central  Oklahoma 
two  or  three  weeks  ago,  and  I found 


the  country  suffering  terribly  from 
dry  weather.  I couldn’t  see  any  signs 
of  recent  rains,  and  the  vegetation  cer- 
tainly looked  as  though  it  had  not 
rained  for  a long  time.  I asked  a man 
there  how  long  it  had  been  since  there 
had  been  rain.  “Well,”  he  said,  “I 
can’t  rightly  say.  I have  only  been  here 
three  years.”  Now,  I am  afraid  he 
was  exaggerating  a little,  for  I don’t 
believe  it  has  been  that  long  since  it 
rained  in  that  country,  but  it  certainly 
has  been  pretty  dry  and  mighty  hard 
on  gardens,  although  I understand  that 
both  eastern  and  western  Oklahoma 
are  in  better  shape  than  the  central 
part  of  the  state.  HENRY  FIELD. 

Inter-State  Boxed  Apple  Show  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

On  Nov.  16,  17  and  18  the  Depart- 
ment of  Horticulture  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  will  hold  a boxed 
apple  show,  open  to  growers  in  all 
sections  of  the  country.  No  cash  pre- 
miums will  be  offered,  but  the  fruit 
will  be  judged  by  an  expert  and  suit- 
able awards  in  the  form  of  certificates, 
etc.,  will  be  given  to  exhibits  of  merit. 

The  department  has  arranged  to  pay 
all  transportation  charges  and  will  re- 
turn the  fruit  after  the  show  or  will 
sell  it  and  turn  the  proceeds  over  to 
the  exhibitor  after  deducting  transpor- 
tation charges. 

Anyone  wishing  to  exhibit  fruit 
should  communicate  with  Prof.  W.  J. 
Wright^  State  College,  Pennsylvania, 
who  has  the  arrangements  in  charge. 
Exhibits  are  solicited  from  all  sec- 
tions. 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station, 
after  a fifteen- year  investigation  ot' 
fertilizing  apple  orchards,  says  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  experiment,  that 
“from  the  data  at  hand  there  seems 
to  be  but  one  interpretation  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  experiment.  An  analysis 
of  the  soil  before  the  experiment  was 
begun  shows  that  at  that  time  there 
was,  in  the  upper  foot  of  soil,  enough 
nitrogen  to  last  mature  apple  trees 


183  years,  of  phosphoric  acid  295 
years,  of  potash  713  years.  From  this 
well-nigh  inexhaustible  storehouse, 
tillage,  cover  crops  and  good  care 
have  made  available  all  the  plant  food 
these  trees  needed. 

% 

“The  day  is  not  far  distant.”  said 
Dr.  W.  E.  Taylor  at  the  dry  farming 
congress,  “when  all  of  our  Western 
lands  where  ten  or  more  inches  of 
rain  falls  annually,  will  produce  food 
in  abundance  for  man  and  beast,  The 


principles  of  dry  farming  are  applica- 
ble to  any  section  of  the  United  States 
and  when  all  farmers  adopt  the  same 
thorough  lillage  the  dry-land  farmers: 
are  obliged  to,  the  increase  in  produc- 
tion will  be  far  greater  than  the  in- 
crease in  population.” 

“Power  shapes  our  modern,  world, 
and  nowhere  else  is  the  solution  of 
the  problem  more  important  than  upon 
the  farms  of  our  vast  dry-farming 
area.”— L.  W.  Ellis. 
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|OUR  YEARS  OF  HEATING 

A History  of  Orchard  Heating  in  the  Grand 
Valley  District  of  Colorado 

The  spring  of  1908  is  a memorable 
one  in  the  history  of  orcharding  in  the 
Grand  Valley  of  Colorado,  as  it  marked 
the  beginning  of  successful  heating  of 
orchards  by  means  of  containers  used 
for  burning  oil  or  coal,  and  the  conse- 
quent saving  of  crops  .which  would 
otherwise  have  been  destroyed  by 
frost. 

Any  new  industry  gives  rise  to  very 
strong  prejudices,  and  skepticism  and 
enthusiasm  go  hand  in  hand.  This 
was  true  of  orchard  heating  in  the 
Grand  Valley.  Men  became  overly  en- 
thusiastic and  contended  that  crop 
failures  would  be  a thing  of  the  past 
when  all  people  would  adopt  the  new 
method  of  frost  protection.  Others 
were  just  as  positive  that  there  was 
nothing  in  it  for  the  grower,  that  it 
would  pay  better  to  trust  to  luck,  in 


tioned  gentlemen  had  previously  been 
pursuaded  by  an  agent  from  California 
for  the  Bolton  orchard  heater,  to  buy 
a few  and  test  them  in  the  face  of  a 
freeze.  The  freeze  came,  the  heaters 
were  tested  and  found  efficient  in  each 
case,  and  these  public-spirited  citizens 
had  shown  to  the  people  of  the  Grand 
Valley  and  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, for  men  came  great  distances  to 
see  these  demonstrations,  that  under 
the  particular  weather  conditions 
which  existed  that  spring  it  was  pos- 
sible with  a lard-pail  pot  and  oil  as  a 
fuel,  to  save  a crop  of  fruit.  Only  a 
certain  portion  of  each  of  the  three 
orchards  was  heated,  and  in  each  case 
the  fruit  set  on  trees  in  the  heated 
area  and  did  not  set  in  the  unheated 
part.  Also,  these  were  practically  the 
only  orchards  in  that  particular  sec- 


A  “SWEAT  PIT,”  WHERE  THE  LEAVES  ON  CATALPA  ARE  MADE  TO  RIPEN 
AND  DROP,  GERMAN  NURSERIES. 


the  long  run,  than  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  equipping  an  orchard  with  heaters 
and  fuel  for  them  to  burn. 

These  two  extremes  of  belief  may 
still  be  found  in  sections  of  Colorado 
where  orchard  heating  has  been  ex- 
tensively practiced  for  the  past  three 
years.  There  are  those  who  are  more 
positive  today  than  ever  before  that 
orchard  heating  has  paid  them;  there 
are  others  who  feel  that  they  have 
been  fortunate  in  that  they  did  not  in- 
vest in  heaters. 

It  is  the  writer’s  purpose  to  try  to 
bring  out  in  this  article  some  of  the 
phases  of  the  orchard  heating  question 
which  contribute  toward  the  success 
or  failure  in  saving  a crop  of  fruit. 

When  the  orchardist  decides  to  in- 


tion  which  bore  crops  of  fruit,  and  the 
evidence  that  orchard  heaters  had  sav- 
ed the  crop  seemed  conclusive  to  any 
reasonable  person. 

The  same  season  that  Hamilton, 
Matlack  and  Turpen  experimented 
with  orchard  heaters,  a few  people  in 
the  Paonia  section  of  Delta  County 
were  also  experimenting.  Mr.  Charles 
Oliver  claimed  to  have  met  with  good 
success  in  heating  his  orchard  by 
means  of  coal  fires  on  the  ground  or 
in  crude  stone  stoves  made  in  his  or- 
chard. The  heavy  crop  of  fruit  through- 
out most  of  this  section  made  Mr. 
Oliver’s  demonstration  of  less  value 
than  those  in  the  Grand  Valley.  The 
point  was,  however,  brought  out  that 
coal  might  be  just  as  successfully  used 
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stall  heaters  in  his  orchard,  the  first 
questions  that  naturally  come  up  for 
solution  are:  Shall  I buy  oil  or  coal 

heaters,  and  what  particular  make? 
How  many  shall  I buy  for  each  acre  of 
orchard  trees? 

The  Beginning  in  Colorado. 

In  the  spring  of  1908  there  were 
three  men  in  the  Grand  Junction  sec- 
tion who  demonstrated,  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt,  that  under  certain 
favorable  conditions  a crop  of  fruit 
could  be  saved  by  means  of  oil  burned 
in  what  are  known  as  lard-pail  pots. 
These  three  gentlemen  were  Mr. 
James  L.  Hamilton,  Mr.  T.  C.  Matlack 
and  Mr.  R.  E.  Turpen.  A very  severe 
freeze  visited  the  Grand  Valley  that 
spring  but,  fortunately,  it  was  not  of 
long  duration.  The  three  above  men- 


tor fuel  as  oil.  This  appealed  to  the 
people  because  of  the  great  quantities 
of  coal  in  the  fruit  growing  sections  of 
Western  Colorado  and  the  scarcity  of 
oil,  which,  if  used  would  have  to  be 
shipped  in  from  other  places. 

As  a result  of  these  tests,  the  inven- 
tive ingenuity  of  a great  many  men 
was  brought  into  play,  and  a conse- 
quent array  of  both  oil  and  coal  heat- 
ers appeared  before  the  public.  Some 
of  these  proved  to  be  very  good  and 
other  of  less  value.  Many  of  our  very 
best  brands  of  orchard  heaters  on  the 
market  today  were  patented  as  a re- 
sult of  this  scramble  to  manufacture 
a practicable  heater,  after  the  first 
real  battle  with  frost  in  Colorado. 

It  would  not  be  wise  to  attempt  to 
tell  in  this  article  what  makes  of 
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THE  RICHARDSON  FROST  PREVENTION  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Orchard  and  Truck  Garden  Heating  Devices 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Richardsop  Orchard  Heater  is  the  best  and 
only  up-to-date  device  for  the  burning  of  oil.  and 
that  gives  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  and  smoke 
for  the  protection  against  frost  damage  or  freezing 
temperatures,  of  Apple  and  Peach  orchards.  Orange, 
Grape  Fruit  and  Lemon  groves.  Vineyards,  lterry 
patches  and  Truck  gardens. 


The  Richardson  Orchard  Heater’s  Oil  Reservoir 

is  provided  with  cover  and  heavy  metallic  handles, 
and  its  oil  capacity  of  2(J  qts.,  in  most  localities,  is 
sufficient  for  a season’s  supply.  They  are  made  to 
nest,  so  as  to  store  easily. 


After  filling  reservoir  with  oil,  there  is  no  de- 
preciation in  the  quality  or  character  of  the  oil. 
The  oil  that  may  not  be  used  after  a season's  frost 
fighting,  can  be  gathered  and  taken  to  storage 
tanks. 


The  Richardson  Orchard  Heater’s  Brass  Valves 

(specially  made),  the  pipe  connections,  torch  burner 
and  fittings  are  standard  strength  and  best  quality. 

The  Perforated  Burner,  constructed  on  scientific  principles,  where  the  oil  is  consumed,  and  the  heat 
and  smoke  liberated,  is  one  of  the  important  features  of  the  Richardson  type.  With  the  large  reservoir 
and  valve  connection  between  perforated  burner,  a small,  medium  or  large  flame  can  be  controlled  ac- 
cording to  weather  conditions. 


heaters  have  given  the  best  satisfac- 
tion; neither  would  it  be  well  to  say 
which  fuel  is  the  best.  The  choice  of 
heaters  is  largely  a matter  of  personal 
judgment,  while  either  coal  or  oil  may 
be  used  to  advantage.  The  orchardist 
has  to  decide  these  points  for  himself. 
Whether  he  uses  coal  or  oil  will  de- 
pend principally  upon  the  cheapness 
of  these  commodities,  the  acreage  to 
be  heated,  and  the  help  at  his  disposal 
during  the  time  of  firing.  It  is  gener- 
ally conceded  that  oil  is  much  more 
practicable  on  large  orchard  tracts 
where  much  labor  is  reqiured  to  fill 
pots  and  keep  them  burning,  while 
coal,  where  a cheaper  fuel,  has  many 
advocates  among  the  growers  of  small 
orchards. 

How  Many  to  Use. 

The  number  of  heaters  used  per 
acre  is  of  much  more  importance  than 
the  kind.  Distribution  of  the  heat  can 
only  be  even  when  a large  number  of 
heaters,  regardless  of  their  size,  is 
used.  There  has  been  a tendency  for 
some  manufacturers  to  make  a heater 
of  great  capacity,  and  consequently 
one  that  will  give  off  more  heat  units 
in  burning.  While  such  heaters  may 
be  successfully  used,  they  cannot  be 
depended  upon  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired results  unless  placed  as  close  to- 
gether as  the  smaller  heaters.  In 
other  words,  a heater  of  small  capacity 
may  be  a success  when  one  of  them 
is  used  for  every  tree  in  an  orchard, 
while  a heater  of  double  the  capacity 
placed  so  that  there  is  an  average  of  I 
one  for  every  other  tree,  or  just  half 
as  many  as  in  the  former  case,  would 
not  give  success.  Large  fires  have  a 
tendency  to  create  upward  drafts, 
which  carry  the  heat  high  into  the  air, 
possibly  without  affecting  to  any  great 
extent  surrounding  trees,  while  small- 
er fires  closer  togetner  distribute  the 
heat  evenly  throughout  an  orchard 
and  result  in  the  saving  of  a fruit  crop. 
Just  how  many  heaters  are  required 
to  save  a crop  of  fruit  cannot  be  def- 
initely determined.  Seasonal  variation 
in  severity  and  duration  of  freezing 
periods  is  a factor  that  cannot  be  con- 
trolled. While  there  may  be  seasons 
when  half  as  many  beaters  as  trees  in 
an  orchard  will  do  the  work,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  ordinarily  one  beater  for 
every  tree  in  an  orchard  is  none  too 
many,  and  the  man  who  would  be  suc- 
cessful in  this  work  should  count  on 
this  number.  Probably  more  failures 
in  saving  a crop  of  fruit  during  favor- 
able seasons  for  heating  have  been 
due  to  the  use  of  too  small  a number 
of  heaters  than  to  all  other  causes 
combined. 

That  there  are  seasons  when  or- 
chard heating  may  not  be  very  suc- 
cessful is  generally  conceded.  Occa- 
sionally, we  have  seasons  when  tem- 
perature as  low  as  15  above  zero  have 
been  recorded  during  the  time  when 
fruit  is  liable  to  injury  from  moderate 
freezing  temperatures.  Sometimes, 
only  one  or  two  nights  of  very  cold 
temperatures  will  be  experienced,  and  , 
again  there  may  be  a week  or  more 
when  buds,  blossoms,  or  young  fruit  I 


By  protecting  yourOrcWds  and 
Small  Fruits  from  FROSTS  and 
FREEZES  by  installing  _>ur 
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1911  Improved  Jumb#  I |*N  P1  A I 
Special  Ideal  Heater  I L/  C_  H [_ 

ORCHARD  HEATERS 


The  ONLY  Orchard  Heater  on  the 
Market  EQUALLY  adapted  to  burning 
COAL  or  WOOD  as  a fuel. 


JIT  Invented  in  1 908.  Over  1 50,000  in  use  by 
600  Successful  Orchardists.  Beware  of  new 
and  untried  devices. 

JIT  Our  1911  Improved  JUMBO  SPECIAL 

ji  Ideal  is  conceded  to  be  the  most  powerful  and 
efficient  Orchard  Heater  made.  Tried  and  tested 
by  time  and  severe  use.  Capacity,  50  pounds  of 
coal.  Wired  rim  and  heavy  steel  body  and  cover, 
and  strong  reinforced  wire  stand.  Shipping  weight, 
6 pounds  each. 

JTT  Why  take  the  chances  on  Frost  when  the  saving 
on  one  acre  of  fruit  in  one  year  will  buy  heaters 
for  ten  acres,  and  furnish  Frost  insurance  for  ten 
years  to  come. 

Think  it  over  and  write  today  for  our  booklet, 
Til  “How  Clough  Saved  His  Fruit.’’  Uis  FREE. 
Address 
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Sole  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 

THE  IDEAL  ORCHARD  HEATERS 

Suite  222F  Chamber  of  Commerce  bldg. 

DENVER, COLORADO 
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ORCHARD  HEATEB 


Ask  the  men  who  have  used  them  what  1 ney  did  in 
the  Grand  Valley,  the  year  1911.  No  refilling.  Perfect 
control  of  heat.  Information  furnished  bv  addressing 
The  Ward  Orchard  Heater  Co.,  Clifton,  Colorado. 


CUT  ICE 

With  the  Dorsch  Double  Row 
Ice  Plow.  We  guarantee  it  will 
cut  more  than  20  men  sawing  by 
hand.  Cakes  are  cut  uniform, 
of  any  size  and  thickness.  One 
man  and  a horse  will  cut  more  ice 
a day  than  the  ordinary  farmer  or  dairy- 
man can  use  You  can  cutfor  others  and 
make  the  price  of  our  plow  in  two  days’  use. 

Ask  for  catalogue  and  introductory  prices. 

JOHN  DORSCH  & SONS,  258  Well»  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wu. 
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am 

MrWW  Not  a CHEAP,  but  a VALUABLE 
II  ■ m Book  with  pictures  of  all  animals, 
■■■hb  their  tracks  and  signs,  game  laws 
and  valuable  information  FREE.  Don't  po  through 
another  season  without  it.  as  it  will  mean  dollars  to  vou 
Our  “BEST”  BAITS,  recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Forestry 
Service,  will  increase  your  catch.  We  are  the  originators 
of  sending  circulars  to  TraDDers  direct. 

WEIL  BROS.  & CO.,  Box  58  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

The  Square  Deal  House,  where  you  get  those  good  returns 


WEEK  . 


instantly  in  grnnitewore,  hot  water  bags,  tin,  ooppex,  , 
etc.  No  heat,  eoldor,  cement  or  rivet.  Any  one  can 
Fit  any  surface.  Smooth.  Sample  box,  10c,  Completebo*, 
asstd.  sizes,  C5o,  postpaid.  Wonderful  opportunity  for  lire  ajenti.  Write  I 

today.  Collette  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  203  Ameterdwn,  N.T. 


November,  1911 


FILLING  THE  SMUDGE  POTS  FROM 


Columbian  Guaranteed 
Wagon  and  Storage  Tanks 

The  picture  printed  above  shows  the  Columbian  Wagon  and  Storage  Tanks 
in  actual  use.  By  this  method  the  smudge  pots  are  filled  quickly  and  easily 
without  waste.  Our  tanks  are  made  of  heavy  gauge  rust-resisting  material 
which  is  guaranteed  ten  years,  and  will  iast  a lifetime. 

Most  Fruit-Grower  readers  know  the  value  we  give  cannot  he  equaled.  They 
also  know  that  our  Ten-Year  Guarantee  is  as  good  as  a government  bond,  \ “ e 
have  sold  hundreds  of  these  tanks  to  readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  and  have 
many  letters  expressing  perfect  satisfaction. 

You  are  cheating  your  pocket-book  if  you  fail  to  Set  our  prices,  lie  will 
gladly  quote  prices  on  any  size  of  tank  desired.  USE  THE  COUPON.  / 

rnrr  n * m T We  have  a handsomely  illustrated  / 

FREE  CATALOG  « 

Tanks,  Steel  Culverts,  Smokehouses,  Grain  Bins,  Scalding  V ats,  / JP  „<b  ^ 


Henhouses,  Feed  Cookers,  and  everything  else  made  of  galvan-  X ^ ■xce’  'tr  S 

We  send  it  FREE.  / <S 


ized  steel 


Write  today  for  this  catalog. 

Tanks  Tor  The  World” 


Columbian  Steel  Tank  Co. 

12th  and  Genesse 

KANSAS  CITY  MISSOURI 


DIGGING  TREES  WITH  A SPECIAL  MACHINE  FOR  THE  PURPOSE,  GERMAN 

NURSERIES. 


while  one  place  may  experience  a | 
temperature  of  20  degrees,  another 
near  by  may  be  several  degrees 
warmer  and  heating  would  not  be  nec- 
essary. 

Need  Good  Thermometers. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  ther- 
mometers for  use  in  orchard  heating. 
No  man  who  buys  heaters  can  afford 
to  be  without  accurate  thermometers. 
He  must  depend  upon  them  absolutely 
to  tell  him  when  to  light  his  heaters, 
or  whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  to 
light  them  at  all.  A cheap  thermom- 
eter may  be  the  means  of  wasting 
much  money  in  fuel  unnecessarily 
burned,  or  it  may,  by  not  being  accu- 
rate, occasion  the  entire  loss  ot  a fruit 
crop  which  might  be  saved  if  heaters 
were  lighted  in  time.  No  orchardist 


easier  to  keep’  the  temperature  at  a 
certain  point,  for  instance,  30  degrees, 
than  it  would  be  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture to  30  after  it  had  fallen  to  26  de- 
grees. A desire  to  economize  in  fuel 
is  often  responsible  for  this.  No  one 
can  tell  when  one  of  the  spring  freezes 
begins,  how  many  nights  there  may  be 
when  heating  will  be  necessary;  con- 
sequently, the  problem  of  how  great  a 
supply  of  fuel  to  lay  in  is  often  a dif- 
ficult one  to  solve  in  the  first  place, 
and  the  desire  to  economize  in  order 
to  have  enough  to  last  through  sev- 
eral consecutive  nights  may  be  the 
means  of  losing  a crop. 

While  there  are  many  unsolved 
problems  pertaining  to  orchard  heat- 
ing, the  one  that  is  engaging  the  at- 
tention of  a great  many  at  the  pres- 
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cannot  withstand  I lie  freezing  temper- 
atures. 

Ip  Cold  Windy  Weather. 

Paddock  and  Whipple,  in  their  book 
entitled,  “Fruit  Growing  in  Arid  Re- 
gions,” make  the  statement  that  “fruit 
crops  may  be  saved  by  practical  meth- 
ods of  heating  the  orchard  during  the 
blooming  period,  even  when  the  tem- 
perature falls  as  low  as  20  degrees.” 
This  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  has  been 
abundantly  proven  in  Western  Colo- 
rado. Two  or  three  nights  during  a 
season  when  the  temperature  fails  to 
go  lower  than  20  degrees  with  little 
wind,  and  when  no  snow  is  falling, 
would  not  be  dreaded  seriously  by  the 
orchardists  who  have  their  properties 
equipped  with  heaters.  When,  how- 
ever, the  temperature  goes  lower  than 
20  degrees  above  zero  for  one  or  more 
nights  and  when  there  are  freezing 


can  afford  to  use  any  but  the  best, 
standard  tested  makes. 

Sudden  changes  of  temperature  are 
always  dreaded  by  those  who  are  heat- 
ing their  orchards.  Oftentimes,  the 
thermometer  will  drop  several  degrees 
in  a few  minutes,  and  unless  a reserve 
supply  of  fuel  can  be  lighted,  a crop 
may  be  destroyed  in  a very  short  time, 
and  even  the  reserve  supply  may  be 
inadequate  to  cope  with  the  situation. 
One  such  case  was  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  writer  the  past  season. 
A fine  peach  orchard  in  full  bloom  was 
being  heated  during  a night  of  very 
severe  freezing  temperatures.  At  3 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  there  was  a 
difference  of  about  8 degrees  between 
the  outside  temperature  unaffected  by 
the  heaters  and  that  inside  the  heated 
area.  These  temperatures  remained 
about  the  same  until  about  5 o’clock 


THE  LAST  CROP  OF  ALFALFA. 

Mr.  Kassing  on  the  mower,  Mr.  Chas.  Sonderegger  in  the  automobile. 


temperatures  for  a week  or  more  dur- 
ing the  season  when  the  fruit  is  en- 
dangered, with  possibly  some  windy 
nights  and  an  occasional  scurry  of 
snow,  the  chances  are  probably  against 
making  any  money  from  the  use  of  or- 
chard heaters.  Such  weather  condi- 
tions, as  the  last  mentioned  are  not 
usual  in  our  fruit  growing  sections, 
but  there  are  times,  however,  when 
they  do  come  and  during  such  seasons 
little  good  could  be  expected  from  or- 
chard heaters. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  often  true 
that  only  one  or  two  nights  of  temper- 
atures not  lower  than  20  degrees  will 
not.  seriously  injure  a fruit  crop  of  a 
section,  even  though  heating  is  not 
practiced.  Injury  will  depend  princi- 
pally upon  the  stage  of  the  blossoms 
or  fruit  at  the  time  of  the  freeze.  This 
may  be  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
frost  goes  in  well  defined  streaks,  and 


in  the  morning,  when  there  was  a 
very  sudden  drop  of  several  degrees, 
in  not  more  than  fifteen  minutes’  time. 
Although  reservoir  heaters  with  a 
good  reserve  supply  of  oil  were  in- 
creased in  their  burning  capacity  to 
the  limit,  the  temperature  could  not 
be  raised  sufficiently  to  save  the 
peaches.  Thus,  when  everything  was 
apparently  safe,  this  sudden  drop  of 
temperature  came,  and  practically  all 
blossoms  were  destroyed. 

Economy  Doesn’t  Pay. 

The  fact  that  these  sudden  changes 
of  temperature  do  occur  makes  it  nec- 
essary that  thermometers  be  very 
closely  watched  during  nights  when 
freezes  are  expected,  and  also  that 
lighting  is  not  delayed  too  long  after 
the  danger  point  is  reached.  It  is 
probable  that  one  common  error  is  to 
wait  until  the  temperature  is  too  low 
before  lighting  the  heaters.  It  seems 


ent  time  is  the  relation  that  the,  smoke 
boars  to  the  saving  of  a crop  of  l'ruil. 
The  old  idea  was  to  protect  the  blos- 
soms entirely  by  a blanket  of  smoke, 
or  by  smudging,  as  it  is  called.  There 
seems  to  be  - little  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  most  of  the  up-to-date  students  of 
orchard  heating  that  the  smoke,  is  of 
secondary  importance,  and  that  the 
principal  benefit  is  derived  directly 
from  the  heat  units  liberated  in  the 
burning  of  coal,  or  oil,  or  some  other 
fuel.  That  the  smoke  may  also  have 
a good  effect  is  little  doubted,  particu- 
larly in  the  early  morning  when  it  ob- 
structs the  sun’s  rays  and  prevents  in 
a measure  too  rapid  thawing  of  the 
frozen  blossoms. 

A very  common  error  seems  to  be 
in  letting  fires  get  low  or  go  out  too 
early  in  the  morning.  The  best  results  ! 
‘are  probably  attained  when  fires  are 
lighted  before  the  temperature  reaches 
the  danger  point  and  kept  burning 
briskly  until  an  hour  or  more  after 
sunrise. 

What  Has  Been  Learned. 

The  four  years  of  orchard  heating 
in  Western  Colorado  have  taught  the 
people  many  things.  They  have  learn- 
ed that  even  with  the  very  best  equip- 
ment for  the  work  they  may  fail  at 
the  critical  time  and  lose  everything. 
Individuality  counts  for  much  in  this 
work,  as  in  everything  else.  There 
are  some  men  who  “leave  no  stone 
unturned”  when  they  undertake  to 
accomplish  anything;  there  are  others 
who  go  at  a thing  in  a half-hearted 
sort  of  a way  and  expect  to  get  as 
good  results  as  the  former.  It  is  prin- 
cipally the  former  class,  however,  who 
nave  been  making  a success  of  or- 
chard heating  in  the  Grand  Valley.  It 
is  this  same  class  who  are  making  a 
success  of  spraying;  in  fact,  who  are 
making  a success  of  orcharding  in 
general.  Of  course,  there  are  condi- 
tions, some  of  which  have  been  men- 
tioned in  this  paper,  over  which  a man 
can  have  little  control;  and  no  one 
can  be  to  blame  for  the  loss  of  a fruit 
crop  when  such  conditions  arise.  It 


expect  to  pay  the  closest 
every  detail  of  the  work, 
pensive  business,  at  the 
one  can  afford  to  make  £ 
if  by  a little  extra  effo 
possible. 

“Has  orchard  heating  paid  the  peo 
pie  of  western  Colorado?”  is  a ques- 
tion that  one  is  often  called  upon  to 
answer,  and  one  not  so  easily  answer- 
ed as  might  be  imagined.  There  are 
those  who  have  had  crops  without 
heating  at  all;  there  are  others  who 
have  had  crops  by  heating  in  a very 
careless  way;  there  are  still  others 
who  have  had  crops  who  have  put 
forth  their  best  efforts  in  heating  their 
orchards.  Each  one  of  the  above  men 
tioned  classes  have  also  lost  crops. 

Personally,  I would  say  after  help- 
ing in  the  actual  work  and  studying 
the  problem  for  four  years,  that  under 
certain  favorable  conditions  with 
proper  equipment  and  plenty  of  hard 
work,  orchard  heating  pays.  Under 
more  unfavorable  weather  conditions 
it  may  not  pay  the  grower  in  dollars 
and  cents.  GEO.  P.  WELDON. 

Colorado  Agr.  Col. 

ft*  CTRAWBERRIEQ 

- Wind  HOW  to  GROW  THEM  V 

Is  a complete  treatise  on 
strawberry  culture  written 
by  America’s  greateststraw- 
berry  expert.  Indorsed  by 
agricultural  colleges  and 
strawberry  growers  of  high- 
est authority.  Government 
reports  show  that  straw- 
berries yield  more  dollars 
per  acre  and  give  quicker 
retu rns  than  any  oth er  crop. 
Get  our  book  and  learn 
how.  IT  S FREE  1 
R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 
lox  305  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


Cherry  TfeeS 

Get  them  from  BARNES  NURSERIES,  (College 
Hill)  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Two-year-old  A No.  1, 
Price  Very  Low,  as  the  land  must  be  cleared  this 
fall.  Apple  and  Pear  Root  Grafts.  The  best  made. 
Bottom  prices.  Write  today.  Also  General  Nur- 
sery Stock. 
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As  these  notes  are  being  written 
(October  6)  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
apple  harvest — or  would  be  if  it  had 
not  been  for  a most  unusual  rain,  for 
this  season  of  year,  which  lasted  for 
more  than  a week.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  rain,  however,  there  would 
have  been  no  “Morrisania  Notes,”  for 
there  would  have  been  no  time  to  pre- 
pare them.  Working  with  the  apples 
early  and  late  leaves  but  little  time 
for  writing. 

We  began  the  Jonathan  harvest  on 
September  21,  and  the  total  yield 
amounted  to  1,700  boxes.  All  during 


to  open  up  the  tops  of  the  trees  so 
that  the  apples  can  get  their  proper 
amount  of  sunlight.  I believe  our 
Jonathans  and  Rome  Beauty  apples 
would  have  been  much  better  colored 
if  we  had  thinned  out  this  rank  new 
growth  some  time  in  July.  Of  course, 
summer  pruning  is  expensive,  but  this 
surplus  growth  must  come  out  any- 
way, and  a pruner  can  see  how  to  do 
the  work  better  while  the  leaves  are 
on  the  trees — he  can  see  the  parts  of 
the  trees  that  need  more  sunlight. 

Other  varieties  were  just  as  severely 
pruned,  but  the  trees  of  other  sorts 


There  are  very,  very  few  worms — 
in  fact,  the  crop  will  average  less  than 
1 per  cent  wormy  fruit,  except  Jon- 
athan and  Rome  Beauty,  which  were 
the  worst  offenders,  so  far  as  worms 
are  concerned.  There  is  one  disad- 
vantage, perhaps,  in  having  fruit  so 
nearly  perfect,  and  yet  have  a few 
worms:  Packers  get  so  accustomed 

to  handling  perfect  apples  that  they 
are  likely  to  stop  looking  for  worms 
after  awhile.  Careful  inspection  is 
just  as  necessary,  therefore,  with  a 
crop  like  ours  as  where  there  are 
more  worms. 

it 

After  the  Gano  crop  is  off — and  we 
are  making  two  pickings  of  it — we 
will  start  on  Ben  Davis  or  Mammoth 
Black  Twig.  Mr  John  F.  Moore,  man- 
ager of  the  Grand  Junction  Fruit- 
Growers’  Association,  recommends 
cleaning  up  Ben  Davis  after  Gano, 
leaving  Winesap  and  Black  Twig  until 
later,  closing  the  season  with  Mis- 
souri Pippin,  Geniton  and  White  Win- 
ter Pearmain. 

I believe  he  is  right  in  the  order  in 
which  the  varieties  should  be  picked, 
so  far  as  our  crop  is  concerned.  Mam- 
moth Black  Twig  is  not  ordinarily 
considered  a highly  colored  apple,  but 
when  left  as  long  as  possible,  it  takes 
on  a high  color  in  this  climate.  Mis- 
souri Pippin,  Geniton  and  White  Win- 
ter Pearmain  will  hang  a long  time 
and  will  grow  almost  until  the  last, 
and  their  quality  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved. By  the  way,  we  have  a few 
trees  of  Geniton,  the  fruit  of  which 
was  thinned,  but  not  enough.  The 
boys  who  work  in  the  orchard  all 
know  where  the  trees  stand,  and  the 
fruit  is  being  thinned  quite  rapidly 
now.  The  apples  are  as  crisp  and 
snappy  as  any  that  used  to  grow  in 
Missouri  years  ago,  but  they  are  in- 
clined to  be  undersize  unless  severely 
thinned.  But  they’re  mighty  good  eat- 
ing for  one  who  wants  a hard,  crisp 
apple. 

it 

I took  a visitor  down  through  the 
orchard  recently,  and  he  marveled  at 
our  crop  being  so  free  from  worms. 
When  I told  him  we  had  sprayed  only 
twice,  except  the  Jonathans,  which 
had  three  applications,  he  could  ac- 
count for  the  cleanness  of  the  fruit 
only  on  the  theory  that  we  would  have 
had  few  worms,  even  if  we  had  not 
sprayed  at  all.  Several  times  this 
summer  this  same  statement  has  been 
made. 


Ben  Davis  Trees  at  Morrisania  just  before  beginning  apple  harvest  in  1911. 


Inter-cropping  at  Morrisania.  Navy  beans  on  the  left,  onions  on  the  right. 


the  season  I had  known  the  Jonathan 
yield  was  short,  but  the  crop  beat  my 
estimate  by  200  boxes,  so  that  there 
was  no  disappointment.  Of  the  1,700 
boxes,  only  366  boxes,  or  about  21.5 
per  cent  graded  choice  or  second 
grade,  the  remainder  grading  fancy. 
Only  about  3 per  cent  of  the  entire 
crop  was  culled  out. 

This  is  a very  good  showing,  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  fancy  and 
choice  grades  of  the  Grand  Junction 
Association  this  year  are  for  absolute- 
ly perfect  apples,  the  former  being 
two  and  a half  inches  and  upward,  the 
choice  grade  being  from  two  and  a 
quarter  inches  to  two  and  a half 
inches  diameter.  A third  grade,  called 
Standard,  is  made  by  the  association 
this  year,  but  no  Morrisania  apples 
were  packed  in  this  grade;  we  did  not 
have  enough  apples  of  this  grade  to 
justify  packing  them. 

The  Fancy  Jonathans  were  sold  for 
$1.50  box,  f.  o.  b.  Grand  Valley.  Last 
year  the  same  grade  Jonathans  sold 
for  $1.75  per  box,  but  this  season’s 
price  is  very  satisfactory,  considering 
the  larger  apple  crop  throughout  the 
country,  and  general  business  condi- 
tions. 

Following  the  Jonathan  harvest  we 
started  on  the  Rome  Beauty  crop, 
which  was  also  short,  amounting  to 
only  950  boxes  from  three  acres.  The 
quality  of  this  fruit  was  about  like 
that  of  the  Jonathan,  except  that  the 
Rome  Beauty  apples  were  not  so  well 
colored  as  should  have  been.  Both 
Rome  Beauty  and  Jonathan  trees 
were  heavily  pruned  last  spring,  after 
several  seasons  of  neglect,  so  far  as 
pruning  is  concerned,  and  as  a result 
all  trees  made  a rank  wood  growth, 
which  shaded  the  fruit  and  prevented 
its  coloring  up  as  well  as  usual. 


were  carrying  a much  heavier  load  of 
fruit,  and  therefore  did  not  make  so 
much  wood  growth.  As  a result,  all 
are  colored  nicely,  except  a part  of 
the  Black  Twigs  on  the  lower 
branches. 

it 

We  are  now  at  work  on  the  Gano 
crop,  and  up  to  this  writing  650  boxes 
have  been  packed,  of  which  only  forty- 
one  graded  Choice.  This  is  only  about 
6.3  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity 
packed.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  total  yield  of  the  trees,  about  90 


Just  here  it  may  be  said  that  not 
enough  summer  pruning  is  done — we 
did  none  at  Morrisania  this  year,  but 
we  should  have  done  a lot  of  it.  After 
the  trees  have  been  pruned  so  se- 
verely while  dormant,  they  make  a 
very  rank  growth,  and  part  of  this,  I 
think,  should  be  removed  during  the 
summer.  Not  to  induce  the  trees  to 
form  fruit  buds,  for  in  Colorado  the  i 
tendency  is  to  form  too  many,  but  | 


per  cent  has  graded  Fancy  so  far, 
about  7 per  cent  Choice,  and  3 per 
cent  culls.  The  latter  includes  all 
wormy  apples,  those  bruised  by  limbs, 
apples  which  are  less  than  two  and  a 
quarter  inches  in  diameter,  etc.  This 
is  a remarkable  record,  and  yet  I truly 
believe  it  will  be  equalled  by  every 
other  variety  yet  to  be  packed,  and 
will  be  beaten  badly  by  the  record  of 
the  Mammoth  Black  Twigs, 


Now,  of  course,  scientific  men,  in 
making  spraying  tests,  always  leave 
unsprayed  a number  of  “check”  trees, 
to  compare  with  the  trees  which  are 
sprayed.  We  didn’t  do  that,  but  in  a 
potato  field,  less  than  200  yards  from 
the  orchard,  is  a lone  Ben  Davis  tree 
which  was  not  sprayed.  Early  in  the 
summer  the  apples  seemed  very  free 
from  worms,  and  our  foreman,  Mr.  I 
Thoman,  remarked  some  time  ago  | 
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Every  Tree 

Has  a Pedigree 

There  is  absolutely  only  one  way 
by  which  fruit  growers  may  know 
that  they  are  purchasing  and  plant- 
ing trees  of  a fixed  quality-bearing 
and  quantity-bearing  habit  — and 
that  is  to  insist  on  knowing  that 
the  scions  from  which  they  were 
bred  or  grown  came  off  of  actual 
bearing  trees  in  the  orchard. 

The  Moncrief  System 
of  Pedigreeing  Known 
Fruitage  Prepotency 

is  revolutionizing  the  orchard  industry 
and  making  fortunes  in  fruit  growing 
sure  and  certain. 

Why  gamble  with  trees  grown  from 
scions  cut  from  trees  which  have 
never  borne  profitably? 

We  are  the  only  nursery  in  the  world 
which  grows  certain  pedigreed  parent- 
age exclusively — by  which  method  we 
can  give  you  the  actual  blood  record 
of  every  tree  sold  you. 

You  cannot  afford  to  plant  a single 
tree  and  be  disappointed  several  years 
afterward,  whether  it  be  a commercial 
orchard  or  for  home  use. 
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that  these  apples  were  remarkably 
clean  without  spraying.  Hut  tnere 
had  not  been  time  for  the  worms  to 
get  in  their  work. 

This  morning  Mr.  Thoman  and  I 
visited  the  tree.  Three-fourths  of  the 
apples  are  on  the  ground,  practically 
every  one  of  which  is  wormy.  Of  the 
apples  left  on  the  tree,  not  to  exceed 
one-fifth  are  without  worms,  and 
many  apples  have  from  two  to  four 
worm  holes.  This  tree  is  less  than 
600  feet  from  our  Mammoth  Black 
Twig  trees  which  were  sprayed  twice. 

The  latter  are  practically  free  from 
worms.  Indeed,  I have  offered  a re- 
ward of  $1  for  every  wormy  apple 
found  in  the  Black  Twig  block 
throughout  the  summer,  and  no  one 
has  claimed  the  money.  There  are  a 
few  worms  there,  no  doubt,  and  the 
packers  will  find  them,  but  one  can 
stand  on  the  ground  and  look  for 
hours  and  not  find  a wormy  apple. 

And  still  there  are  those  who  claim 
hthat  spraying  doesn’t  pay!  I once  had 
a man  tell  me  he  could  not  afford  to 
spray  his  orchard  when,  if  he  only 
knew  it,  he  cannot  afford  not  to  spray. 

It 

How  about  prices  for  apples?  That’s 
the  all-absorbing  question  with  many 
growers  just  now.  Prices  are  ruling 
considerably  lower  than  last  year,  for 
the  total  crop  of  apples  is  no  doubt 
somewhat  larger,  and  general  busi- 
ness conditions  are  such  that  buyers 
are  less  willing  to  pay  high  prices.  It 
is  generally  believed  that  this  is  a 
good  j'ear  to  store  apples  which  will 
keep  well,  and  I believe  that  this 
might  be  a wise  plan.  But  there’s  no 
telling  what  the  condition  of  business 
will  be  next  spring — and  “a  bird  in  the 
hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.” 

We  are  selling  our  apples  through 
the  Grand  Junction  Fruit-Growers’  As- 
sociation, and  when  Brother  Moore 
called  me  up  and  said  he  could  place 
our  Fancy  Jonathans,  four  cars  of 
Black  Twigs  and  one  car  of  White 
Winter  Pearmain  at  $1.50  a box,  f.  o. 
b.  Grand  Valley,  I told  him  to  close 
the  deal,  and  he  did.  Two  cars  of 
Fancy  Gano  were  sold  at  the  same 
time  at  $1.15  a box  f.  o.  b. 

That  doesn’t  sound  like  some  of  the 
big  prices  quoted  by  land  advertise- 
ments—but  the  best  part  of  this  deal 
is  that  it  is  an  actual  sale,  and  Mr. 
Moore  says  we  will  get  the  money. 
And  that’s  a consideration. 

It  seems  that  Jonathan,  Winesap 
and  Black  Twigs  are  much  in  demand 
this  year,  and  our  crop  of  the  latter 
variety  looks  mighty  good.  We  have 
four  acres  of  trees,  and  I believe  the 
total  yield  of  this  variety  will  amount 
to  about  2,000  boxes — and  nearly 
every  box  will  grade  Fancy,  too.  Not 
bad  for  a variety  which  has  been  gen- 
erally condemned. 

And  yet  I don’t  know  that  I would 
plant  any  more  Black  Twigs.  Trees 
are  late  coming  into  bearing,  blooms 
are  easily  injured  by  frost,  and  unless 
apples  color  up  well  are  not  so  much 
in  demand. 

What  about  prices  of  other  varie- 
ties? I confess  I don’t  know.  I only 
know  that  Mr.  Moore  and  his  asso- 
ciates are  on  the  job  at  the  associa- 
tion headquarters,  with  their  brokers 
at  work  throughout  the  country,  and 
I know  they  can  do  better  selling  the 
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with  which  we  are  giving 
equal  amount  of  COMMON 
STOCK  FREE.  This  will  make 
your  investment  clear  you  at  least  10  per  cent,  and  probably  15  to  20 
per  cent.  We  still  have  some  stock  left  and  would  be  glad  to  have 
you  investigate  our  offer — we  make  the  best  sprayer,  as  our  Gold  Medal 
Winnings  for  Two  Years  proves,  and  we  have  a better  machine  than  ever. 
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Cushman  Power  Sprayer 
Company,  Saint  Joseph,  Mo. 


We  are  now  permanently  located  in 
our  new  building,  with  better  manu- 
facturing and  dis- 
tributing facilities 
than  any  other 
sprayer  factory 
in  America. 
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apples  than  the  average  grower  can. 
Therefore  the  selling  of  the  crop  is 
left  to  them. 

It  might  not  be  amiss  to  give  a 
word  of  credit  not  only  to  Mr.  Moore 
and  his  associates  of  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion Association,  but  to  the  officers 
of  every  reliable  association  in  the 
country.  These  men  are  getting  their 
share  of  abuse  just  now  because  they 
are  not  getting  as  high  prices  for  ap- 
ples as  last  year.  “They’ve  sold  out 
their  friends,  and  have  gone  over  to 
the  camp  of  the  buyers.”  That’s  a 
common  expression  heard  in  connec- 
tion with  the  management  of  a great 
many  associations  in  the  West.  And 
some  growers  will  market  their  own 
fruit;  so  there,  now! 

If  a man  really  believes  he  isn’t  get- 
ting a square  deal,  he  should  certainly 
not  market  through  the  association. 
But  the  fact  that  prices  are  lower  isn’t 
evidence  that  he  isn’t  getting  fair 


treatment.  The  managers  of  the  as- 
sociations don’t  make  prices  for  ap- 
ples. They  simply  search  out  what 
they  think  are  the  best  markets,  and 
then  sell  to  best  advantage.  They 
make  mistakes,  of  course — but  they 
don’t  make  half  as  many  as  we  would 
make  if  everyone  were  trying  to  sell 
his  own  fruit.  Those  who  don’t  believe 
this  should  live  in  a community  which 
has  no  association,  and  then  try  to  get 
top  prices.  The  experience  would  be 
valuable — hut  costly,  perhaps. 

it 

It’s  time  to  resume  the  apple  har- 
vest, and  perhaps  it  may  be  finished 
in  time  to  add  a few  paragraphs  to 
these  notes,  giving  the  total  yield, 
prices,  etc.  From  present  indications, 
however,  the  crop  will  not  all  be  ship- 
ped before  November  1,  although  we 
may  beat  this  time  a few  days.  The 
rain  has  delayed  work  for  more  than  a 
week,  but  weather  is  now  ideal. 

J.  M.  I. 
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other  varieties  for  the  South.  Best 
and  largest  stock.  Lowest  prices. 
Special  prices  for  nurserymen. 
Write  me  for  prices. 


SODDY,  TENNESSEE 


Giant  Himalaya 


Get  the 
New  Beiry 

Greatest  commercial  berry  yet  pro- 
duced. Absolutely  hardy,  perennial 
vine.  Ten  tons  an  acre  from  three- 
year  plants.  Fruit  sells  readily  at 
16c  a quart.  Over  1,400  purchasers 
last  year — all  pleased. 

Himalaya  Plants  ready  September  I. 
$1.00  per  12.  Ask  for  prices  on 
larger  lots. 

A Berrydale  Berry  Book  sent  free. 

Berrydale  Experiment  Gardens 
Fruit  Ave., Holland,  Michigan. 


Make*25  to  *50  Weekly 


selling  the  Automatic  Combination  lool  in 
your  home  county.  A Fence  Builder's  Tool, 
Post  Puller,  Lifting  Jack,  Vice,  Wrench,  etc. 
Used  by  Farmers,  Teamsters,  in  Factories, 
Mills,  Mines,  etc.  Weight  24  lbs.  Capacity  3 
tons.  No  experience  necessary.  Free  instruc- 
tion. Write  for  special  offer  to  live  agents. 
Send  no  money.  Name  county  where  you  live. 

AUTOMATIC  JACK  COMPANY 
Box  99  Bloomfield,  Ind. 
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ROP  REPORTS 
NOVEMBER  1 


Cal  ifornia. 

Rhonersville,  Cal.,  Oct.  16. — This  is 
an  off  year  for  apples,  as  the  drop  has 
been  heavy.  There  is  from  25  to  40 
per  cent  less  apples  in  Humbolt  Coun- 
ty this  year  than  last,  and  the  apples 
are  ripening  a month  later. — S.  P.  G. 


Colorado. 

Canon  City,  Colo.,  Oct.  9. — Box  Jon- 
athans mostly  gone  at  from  $1.15  to 
$1.30  per  box.  Most  of  the  buyers  here 
at  present  are  after  the  cheap  bulk 
stuff,  and  paying  about  $1  per  hundred 
pounds  loose  for  orchard  run.  Apples 
as  a rule  are  of  good  size  and  well 
colored.  Weather  fine  for  harvesting. 

Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  Oct.  10. — Jon- 
athans have  all  been  sold  and  shipped; 
fancy  at  about  $1.50  to  $1.60.  Wine- 
saps  selling  freely  at  $1.50  for  fancy, 
Romo  Beauties,  fancy  $1.40;  genuine 
Gano,  fancy  $1.15;  Ben  Davis,  fancy 
$1.00  per  box  f.  o.  b. — J.  F.  M. 

Hotchkiss,  Colo.,  Oct.  10. — Winesaps 
and  Grimes  Golden  selling  from  $1.25 
to  $1.50  bushel  box,  Ben  Davis  and 
others  90c  to  $1.25  box.  Most  of  the 
would-be  buyers  and  commission  firms 
are  trying  to  get  apples  on  consign- 
ment. Returns  from  peaches  are  small, 
and  the  outlook  for  big  prices  for  ap- 
ples is  not  encouraging  at  this  time. — 
T.  P. 


Idaho. 

Payette,  Idaho,  Oct.  14.— The  past 
season  has  been  a poor  growing  sea- 
son. In  my  opinion  an  inclement 
spring  injured  the  early  blossoms  and 
the  late  blossoms  are  not  strong 
enough  to  grow  full  sized  apples.  In 
my  case,  I have  a big  crop,  the  trees 
which  in  normal  years  would  pick 
about  25  to  30  boxes,  do  not  pick  more 
than  15.  Many  apples  too  small  to 
pick. — T.  A. 

Payette,  Idaho,  Oct.  16. — Have  not 
learned  of  any  apples  selling  for  less 
than  $1.00  in  the  first  two  grades,  of 
any  variety.  One  cause  for  so  many 
worms  are  suspicions  of  spray  mate- 
rial.— J.  D.  B. 


Illinois. 

Liberty,  111.,  Oct.  16. — Jonathans, 
Grimes  and  other  earlier  winter  apples 
picked  and  mostly  in  packer’s  hands. 
Quality  in  sprayed  orchards  good,  but 
much  damage  was  done  by  the  excess- 
ive wet  weather.  Ben  Davis,  Ganos 
and  Winesaps  are  being  picked  and 
are  of  good  quality  in  sprayed  or- 
chards and  usually  of  fair  size.  Prices 
are  ruling  low,  although  some  earlier 
sales  were  at  fair  prices.  The  pros- 
pects are  that  well  packed  fruit  of  good 
quality,  properly  cared  for  in  cold 
storage,  will  bring  good  returns  later. 
— E.  L. 

Nokomis,  111.,  Oct.  25. — There  is  a 
large  crop  of  Ben  Davis  apples  in  this 
locality.  The  quality  is  fair.  A Chi- 
cago buyer  is  loading  them  in  the  car 
in  bulk  at  50c  per  hundred  pounds. — 
V.  S. 


Indiana. 

Pleasantville,  Ind.,  Oct.  9. — Apples 
have  grown  considerably  since  the 
rains  and  are  hanging  on  well,  and 
highly  colored.  Had  fifty  bushels  of 
Grimes  Golden  which  sold  readily  for 
80c  per  bushel,  not  sorted.  Have 
probably  1,000  bushels  Gano  and  Ben 
Davis,  which  I shall  pick  immediately. 
Considerable  scab  and  some  scale. 
Think  I can  sell  for  75c  after  I sort 
them. — H.  S. 


Kansas. 

Ottawa,  Kan. — Have  about  25  per 
cent  of  a crop.  Apples  small  but  good 
None  being  shipped  out,  not  enough  to 
supply  home  trade.  Retailing  at  40c 
peck,  $1.25  to  $1.50  bushel.— W.  A.  C. 


Kentucky. 

Bayou,  Ky.,  Oct.  12. — Through  Sep- 
tember we  had  very  hot,  wet  weather, 
that  almost  spoiled  the  whole  crop  of 
apples.  Price,  $2.00. — G.  N.  McG. 


Massachusetts. 

Ipswich,  Mass.,  Oct.  10. — Apples  are 
fair  and  good,  but  not  half  a crop.  Too 
early  for  prices.  Dwarfs  sell  at  $1.00 
per  barrel,  picked  apples  probably 
about  $1.50  to  $2.00.  All  fall  apples 
were  picked  up  as  fast  as  ripe.  Pears 
a fair  crop  and  prices  good. — A.  P.  T. 


Michigan. 

Coloma,  Mich.,  Oct.  14. — Quality  of 
winter  apples  good  and  color  fine, 
where  spraying  was  thorough.  Wet 


weather  some  detriment  to  fruit  and 
picking,  but  progressing  well.  Some 
selling  at  buyers’  price  and  some  sent 
to  Chicago  commission  houses. — A. 
B.  B. 

Copenish,  Mich.,  Oct.  16. — What  fruit 
there  is  seems  to  be  colored  up  well; 
better  than  usual.  Suppose  it  is  on 
account  of  being  short.  Winter  apples 
are  short  all  over  our  country,  and  it 
looks  as  though  price  will  raise. — L. 
L.  M. 

East  Jordan,  Mich.,  Oct.  9. — We  did 
not  expect  many  winter  apples,  and 
our  expectations  have  not  been  im- 
proved upon  as  the  crop  is  harvested. 
Had  plenty  of  early  apples,  which  sold 
from  $1.00  to  $1.25  per  barrel.  Some 
fall  apples  at  $1.50.  No  competition 
in  buying;  growers  who  carefully  pack 
and  ship  receive  from  $1.50  to  $2.25 
net  for  good  stock.  Winter  apples  are 
being  held  for  better  prices  and  prices 
are  improving.— E.  H.  C. 

Fenville,  Mich.,  Oct.  23. — The  apple 
crop  is  turning  out  about  75  per  cent 
of  the  first  estimate,  due  to  weather 
and  wind.  Apples  are  very  poor  here, 
$1.75  for  No.  1,  though  No.  2 in  same 
barrel.  Now  selling  at  $2,  very  few 
for  $2.25  to  $2.50.  Ours  went  earlier 
in  the  season  under  contract  for  $1.7h 
and  $2.  Baldwins  here  only  25  per  cent. 
— T.  S. 

Fennville,  Mich.,  Oct.  5. — Growers 
are  holding  for  $2.50  for  all  varieties, 
but  buyers  are  slow  in  offering  that 
for  the  best  red  stock  and  only  about 
$2.00  for  Greenings,  Russets  and  other 
green  stock.  With  cold  storage  still 
full  or  fall  apples  and  cheap  grades, 
the  demand  does  not  seem  as  it  should, 
but  there  are  not  as  many  winter  ap- 
ples being  barreled  here  as  usual;  only 
the  best.  Seconds  going  to  cider  mills. 
— C.  E.  B. 

Frankfort,  Mich.,  Oct.  16. — Buyers 
are  paying  $1  per  barrel  and  less. 
Winter  apples  have  about  one-fourth 
crop. — F.  S.  H. 

Marion,  Mich.,  Oct.  14. — -Winter  fruit 
very  scarce.  None  for  sale. — W.  R.  K. 

Sheridan,  Mich.,  Oct.  16. — There  is 
practically  no  apples  here,  not  over  5 
per  cent  of  a normal  crop.  Prices 
from  75c  to  $1.25  per  bushel. — J.  R.  H. 


Missouri. 

Laclede,  Mo.,  Oct.  14. — Most  of  the 
apples  in  this  vicinity  are  bought  up. 
The  prices  range  from  80c  per  hun- 
dred pounds  to  $2.00  per  barrel  f.  o.  b. 
track  Laclede.  The  quality  of  the  fruit 
is  good. — C.  S.  W. 

Marble  Hill,  Mo.,  Oct.  19. — The  apple 
crop  is  a complete  failure  here,  caused 
by  the  early  drouth.  We  have  no  ap- 
ples here  except  those  shipped  in. 
Growers  say  failure  to  spray,  early 
drouth,  and  later  too  much  rain,  was 
the  cause  of  the  failure.  I saw  a few 
for  sale  at  $1  a bushel,  but  they  were 
not  much. — W.  E.  Y. 

Skidmore,  Mo.,  Oct.  13. — Apples  are 
larger  than  anticipated;  more  of  them, 
but  more  wormy  stock.  There  is  but 
little  spraying  done  here,  and  there 
will  be  a large  decrease  in  the  amount 
really  marketed  from  prospects  in 
August,  due  to  the  codling  moth  caus- 
ing a heavy  drop  where  not  sprayed. — 
W.  W.  G. 

Spickard,  Mo.,  Oct.  13.— We  have 
four  or  five  cars  of  apples  to  sell.  I 
have  one  car  of  Missouri  Pippins  and 
one  car  of  Ben  Davis  of  my  own  for 
sale.  Our  apples  are  smooth  and  nice 
of  medium  size,  free  from  any  blem- 
ishes. Jonathans  sold  from  $1.00  to 
$1.20  per  hundred  pounds. — M.  R. 

Marionville,  Mo.,  Oct.  17. — We  have 
20  per  cent  less  quantity  of  apples 
than  we  expected,  probably  due  to  the 
size  of  the  crop  having  been  over- 
estimated. The  top  offering  so  far 
has  been  $1.85,  and  some  have  been 
sold  at  that  figure.  On  account  of  the 
short  crop  in  small,  unsprayed  and 
uncultivated  orchards,  there  has  been 
a good  local  demand  that  has  used  up 
most  all  of  the  apples  in  this  locality. 
Hucksters  are  hauling  the  surplus  to 
towns  ten  to  fifty  miles  away,  and  are 
getting  fair  prices.- — W.  T.  F. 

New  Mexico. 

Arroyo,  Hondo,  N.  M.,  Oct.  13. — Ap- 
ples are  very  fine  quality  and  plenty 
of  them,  but  buyers  have  not  come  in 
very  plentiful  as  yet.  Think  all  the 
fruit  will  be  sold  before  long  at  a good 
price.  Have  just  started  to  harvest 
the  crop  and  everyone  has  a good  stor- 
age house. — J.  L.  S. 

Mesilla,  N.  M.,  Oct.  14. — Our  crop  is 
as  good  as  we  are  ever  likely  to  get. 
Very  small  acreage  here,  however. 
Prices  about  $1.25  for  Ben  Davis. — C 
E.  L. 

Artesia,  N.  M.,  Oct.  19. — The  wormy 
and  windfall  apples  are  now  disposed 
of  and  our  fancy  and  well  colored  ap- 
ples are  now  commanding  attention. 
Growers  are  asking  $1.50  to  $2.50. 


“The  Kind  That  Works  While  You  Sleep” 


No  refilling  or  adjusting  during  the 
night.  There  are  many  more  good 
reasons  why  you  should  use  the 

UNDERWOOD 

ORCHARD 

HEATERS 


WE  CAN’T  TELL  YOU  ALL  ABOUT  THEM  IN  THIS  SPACE.  ASK  US. 

Underwood  & Viles  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Hutchison,  Kansas 


Wilkinson  Red  Hot  Heater 

FOR  ORCHARDS,  VINEYARDS,  GARDENS,  ETC. 

Burns  Wood,  Coal,  Coke  or  Any  Old  Thing 

Equally  Efficient  as  a Heater  or  Smudge 

Our  Mounted  Gasoline  Sprayer,  all  complete  $140.00 

Orchard  Supply  Co. 

412  N.  Main  St.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Wholesale  Prices  on  Sulphur, 
Bluestone,  Arsenate  of  Lead 
and  all  Spray  Materials. 


There  has  been  some  offerings  at  the 
above  prices,  but  not  all  fancy  apples 
have  been  taken  yet.  I can  see  no 
reason  now  why  low  prices  should 
continue. — R.  M.  L. 


North  Carolina. 

Johnson,  N.  C.,  Oct.  5. — Sprayed 
fruit  brings  the  high  prices,  unsprayed 
cannot  be  culled  too  free  from  worms. 
Prices  vary  from  40c  to  $1.25. — G.  S C. 


Ohio. 


Kingston,  Ohio,  Oct.  10. — In  this  vi- 
cinity there  are  more  apples  than  for  a 
great  many  years,  and  of  good  quality, 
but  the  recent  excessive  moisture  or 
some  other  cause  has  brought  a very 
general  outbreak  of  bitter  rot,  some 
orchards  will  be  practically  worthless. 
In  twenty-one  years  I have  not  known 
one-fourth  so  widespread  and  serious 
an  attack.  The  local  markets  are 
glutted  and  dealers  will  not  buy. — E. 
McB. 

Middleport,  Ohio,  Oct.  10— Apple 
crop  short  about  30  per  cent  of  last 
year’s  crop,  and  mostly  Rome  Beau- 
ties. No  apples  have  been  picked,  and 
none  sold.  Growers  are  offering  75c  ! 
to  a dollar  per  bushel. — G.  E.  C. 

Proctorville,  Ohio,  Oct.  10. — Less 
than  15  per  cent  of  last  year’s  crop. 
Color  not  very  good.  Prices  about  $3  j 
for  No.  1 Rome  Beauty. — U.  T.  C. 


-If  You  Have- 


RHEUMATISM 

sign  and  mail  this  coupon  to 

MAGIC  FOOT  DRAFT  CO.,  Dept.  II32-F., 
Jackson,  Mich. 


Name  

Address  

Return  mail  will  bring  you  a $1  Pair  of  Magic  Foot 
Drafts  to  try  Free.  Read  below. 


Upon  receipt  of  above  coupon  we 

will  send  you  by  return  mail,  prepaid, 
a regular  $1  pair  of  Magic  Foot  Drafts, 
Michigan’s  Great  External  Cure  for 
Rheumatism  of  every  kind — chronic  or 
acute — Muscular,  Sciatic,  Lumbago,  or 
Gout.  No  matter  where  the  pain  or 
how  severe.  Then,  and  only  after  you 
have  given  them  a thorough  trial  and 
are  fully  satisfied  with  the  benefit  re- 
ceived, you  can  send  us  One  Dollar. 
If  not,  you  pay  nothing.  You  decide 
land  we  take  your  word- 


Oklahoma. 

Norman,  Okla.,  Oct  18. — Apples 
were  ruined  on  clay  lands  and  hurt 
even  on  sandy  lands  by  the  hot  weath- 
er in  September.  There  is  no  system 
for  either  marketing  or  for  cold  stor- 
age here.  I don’t  know  of  a bushel  of 
fruit  put  in  cold  storage  from  this 
county. — M.  P. 

Sterling,  Okla.,  Oct.  13. — Select  ap- 
ples selling  from  $1.00  to  $1.50  per 
bushel.  Winesaps  best,  Ben  Davis  sec- 
ond, and  Missouri  Pippins  third.  Most 
other  varieties  a failure. — J.  G.  M. 


Oregon. 

Ashland,  Ore.,  Oct.  16.— There  is  a 
small  decrease  in  the  apple  crop  over 
what  it  was  on  August  1st,  due  to  cod- 
ling moth.  Spitzenburg  sold  to  ’Fris- 
co buyers  at  $2  per  box  for  four-tier 
extra  fancy,  and  less  for  other  grades 
and  sizes.  Part  of  car  at  $1.75  for 
four-tier  fancy.  Rogue  River  apples 
generally  light  crop,  small  and  wormy. 
I will  have  about  about  1,000  boxes  of 
Newtowns  and  Spitzenburgs  from  two 
acres. — O.  H.  B. 

Beaverton,  Ore.,  Oct.  16. — The  apple 
crop  here  is  about  as  reported  pre- 
viously. Selling  at  $1  to  $2.50  a box 
of  about  forty-five  pounds.  Pears  have 
a good  crop.  Potatoes  and  everything 
else  that  we  have  out  here  is  about  an 
average  crop  this  year.  The  recent 
rains  have  done  a little  damage  but 
not  serious.— W.  H.  W. 

Clackamas,  Ore.,  Oct.  16. — The  apple 
crop  is  about  the  same  as  reported. 
Prices  range  between  75c  and  $2.50 
per  box,  according  to  quality  and  kind. 
Strawberry  apple  seems  to  be  very 
fine.  It  is  in  nice  condition  and  is 
well  colored. — E.  R.  B. 


FREDERICK  DYER,  Corresponding  Sec'y. 

Magic  Foot  Drafts  have  been  sent  on  approval  to 
many  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  no  one  paid  us  a 
cent  until  after  trying  them.  Isn't  this  evidence  that 
the  Drafts  are  a re-  trademark  / 

markably  certain  y 

cure?  Surely  you 
cannot  go  on  suffer- 
ing when  such  a cure 
will  be  sent  you  to 
Try  Free  for  simply 
mailing  the  above 
coupon.  They  are  cur- 
ing even  old  chronics  of  30  and  40  years'  suffering.  Will 
you  try  them?  Then  just  mail  the  coupon  with  your 
full  address  to  Magic  Foot  Draft  Co.,  1132-F,  Oliver 
Bldg.,  Jackson,  Mich.  Send  no  money — only  the  cou- 
pon. Write  today. 


Invesligate=The  Monarch 
Prnner 


PATENTED 


Ideal,  hand-forgpd, 
keen  cutting  tool — 
detachable  saw  and  long  handle.  Uni- 
versally approved  by  commercial  fruit 
growers.  Cuts  smooth  the  large  limb  or 
the  small  twig.  A simple,  durable  and 
speedy  device,  easy  to  sharpen,  ever  ready. 

Write  for  circular 

MONARCH  PRUNER  COMPANY 

Box  1463  Spokane,  Wash. 


Renew  your  subscription  today, 
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You  will  want  the 
1912  Coca-Cola  Girl 


Hawkeye 

Tree  Protectors 

Give  dollars’  worth  of  protection 
at  a fraction  of  a cent  cost.  Don’t 
take  a chance  with  your  young 
trees.  One  rabbit  will  kill  many 
in  a single  night.  Protect  yours 
with  Hawkeye,  the  protector  that 
rabbits,  mice  and  other  tree  gnaw- 
ers can’t  gnaw  through — the  pro- 
tector that  protects  against  cut 
worms  and  prevents  trees  becom- 
ing skinned  or  bruised  by  culti- 
vator or  lawn  mower. 

Hawkeye  tree  protectors  are  elm 
veneer  chemically  treated.  They 
are  easily  applied  to  the  trees  and 
will  last  until  the  tree  is  beyond 
the  need  of  protection. 

The  value  of  one  tree  is  more 
than  all  the  Hawkeye  tree  protec- 
tors you  need  will  cost  you.  Send 
us  your  order  before  some  of  your 
trees  are  killed — you’ll  regret  it  if 
y»u  wait  until  too  late. 

Write  for  circular  and  sample. 

Price  in  lots  of  100 1 Cent  apiece 

Price  in  lots  of  1000 % cent  apiece 

BURLINGTON  BASKET  COMPANY 
118  Main  Street.  Burlington,  Iowa 


Tree  Protectors 

As  valuable  in  summer  against 
sun-scald,  hot  winds,  etc.,  as  they 
are  in  winter  against  cold  and 
rabbits.  Recommended  by  lead- 
ing orchardists  and  horticultural 
societies.  Can  be  left  on  through- 
out the  year.  A cheap,  effective 
protection.  Do  not  wait  until  rab- 
bits and  mice  ruin  your  trees. 

BASKETS 

We  are  headquarters  for  Berry 
Boxes  and  Baskets  of  all  kinds 
for  fruit-growers.  We  carry  ‘‘Dia- 
mond Market.”  “Square  Market.” 

“Oak  Briggs,”  “Bamboo,”  "Hick- 
ory Stave.”  Write  us  about 
Bushel  Baskets.  Write  for  prices 
today. 

St.  Louis  Basket  & Box  Company 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


A Prophecy- 

Made  in  the  year 
760  B.  C. 

Isaiah  11,  iv. 

From  that  period  until 
the  present,  but  little 
improvement  has  been  made 
in  Pruning  Hooks. 

A.  D.  1907  a practical  tree 
man  in  a vision  and  with  mind 
gifts  of  the  age,  brought  out 
the  now  famous  and  unex- 
celled Kansas  Pruning  Knife 
improved,  as  well  ns  the  popular  Happy 
Thought  Pruning  Knife. 

These  Knives  are  automatic  In  action, 
are  fast  and  easy  to  operate.  They  do 
heavy  as  well  as  light  work.  Space 
here  limited : story  continued  in  our 
circulars.  Please  send  for  them. 

INTERNATIONAL  TOOL  00., 

49  Porter  Street.  Detroit,  Mich. 


pRUIT 


GROWERS 


Merchants,  Produce  Dealers, 
Creameries,  Canning  Factories 
Save  40  Per  Cent  of 
Your  Time,  and  do  the 
work  easy  and  accurate- 
ly by  using  a “Supe- 
rior” Box  Machine. 
Makes  any  box,  case  or 
crate  from  8 up  to  34 
, inches  long.  Easy  to 
operate.  Write  today 
for  illustrated  circular, 
giving  full  particulars. 
The  “Superior”  Adjust- 
able Box  Machine  Co., St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 


BARGAIN  LIST  of  scions  and 

Nursery  Stock 

Apple  Scions  from  Hood  River  bearing  orchards, 
$1.50  to  $2.50  per  1,000.  Send  for  list.  Muir 
Peach  Seedlings.  2 to  3 feet,  $2.00  per  100.  Hood 
River  Strawberry  Plants,  75c  per  100.  by  mail,  post- 
paid; $4.50  per  1,000;  by  express.  American  Arbor 
Vitae,  18  to  24  inch,  $5.00  per  100;  4 to  8 inch, 
$5.00  per  1.000;  4 to  (i  Inch,  $1.00  per  100,  by  mail, 
postage  paid, 

W.  R.  Gibson,  Box  104,  Hood  River,  Ore. 


Cove,  Ore.  The  apple  crop  in  the 
Grande  Uonde  Valley  is  less  than  100 
cars,  against  700  liist  year.  Prices 
range  from  75c  to  $1.50  per  box,  ac- 
cording to  the  grade,  size  and  variety. 
— K.  J.  S. 

Grant’s  Pass,  Ore.,  Oct.  20. — The  rea- 
son we  have  no  more  than  a third  of 
an  apple  crop  this  year  is  because  the 
trees  were  overloaded  last  year,  and 
not  properly  thinned.  Prospects  are 
for  a large  crop  next  year. — J.  F.  B. 

Medford,  Ore.,  Oct.  16. — The  apple 
crop  has  turned  out  as  expected,  and 
the  crop  was  good.  Prices  of  $2.10  to 
$2.25  f.  o.  b.  received  here.  Returns 
on  Howell  pears  are  coming,  the  prices 
being  $2.10  to  $2.25;  D’Anjou  bringing 
$2.15  to  $2.50;  Winter  Nelis,  $2.60  to 
$4.50.  All  of  the  above  are  for  regular 
full  boxes.  Demand  for  our  winter 
pears  is  very  good  and  prices  are  ex- 
pected to  be  still  higher. — A.  H.  M. 

Milton,  Ore.,  Oct.  16.— There  seems 
to  he  a wide  range  in  prices,  75c  per 
box  for  choice  grade,  and  $1.00  to  $1.50 
for  fancy  and  extra  fancy,  seem  to  be 
the  popular  prices.  Nearly  all  or- 
chards falling  short  of  the  estimate  be- 
fore picking  time. — W.  C.  H. 

Mosier,  Ore.,  Oct.  20. — The  apple 
crop  here  is  about  40  per  cent  of  1910, 
instead  of  50  per  cent,  as  previously 
reported,  due  to  having  been  over-esti- 
mated. Spitzenburg  is  a little  over  $2, 
Newtowns  close  to  $2  and  other  varie- 
ties $1.50  to  $1.75  per  box.  In  other 
parts  of  the  state  the  crop  is  25  per 
cent  to  40  per  cent  of  1910.  The  differ- 
ence caused  by  former  over-estimate 
also  by  arrested  development  in  some 
localities. — A.  P.  B. 

Salem,  Ore.,  Oct.  20. — The  apple 
crop  here  is  about  enough  for  home 
consumption.  Bringing  about  $1  per 
box.— C.  O.  C. 


Pennsylvania. 

North  East,  Pa.,  Oct.  10. — All  apples 
in  this  section  that  are  of  any  account 
are  going  into  cold  storage  at  various 
points.  As  formerly  stated,  this  is  not 
an  apple  growing  section,  not  enough 
to  attract  buyers.  What  apples  are 
in  sprayed  orchards  are  fine.— E.  W. 


Utah. 

Hyrum,  Utah,  Oct.  14.— There  seems 
to  be  plenty  of  apples,  but  no  market 
for  them.  Prices  from  35c  to  65c,  ac- 
cording to  quality.  There  is  a good 
opening  here  for  anyone  that  wants 
to  buy. — W.  D.  R. 

Ogden,  Utah,  Oct.  23. — Shippers  of- 
fer 95c  for  Winesap  boxed  and  Jona- 
than, sold  for  $1. — C.  E.  B. 

Syracuse,  Utah,  Oct.  16.— Our  indi- 
vidual crop  on  60  acres  is  about  10  per 
cent  of  a crop,  but  others  have  from 
40  to  60  per  cent  of  a crop.  Market 
seems  very  dull,  but  I think  it  will  be 
better  later.  Salt  Lake  market  weak. 
— W.  H.  M. 


Virginia. 

Callaway,  Va.,  Oct.  9. — Apples  are  ! 
moving  very  slowly.  A few  sold  at 
$2.50  f.  o.  b.  I understand  a great 
many  are  being  stored. — S.  G. 


Vermont. 

Addison,  Vt.,  Oct.  15. — I understand 
that  there  are  a few  sections  in  the 
state  where  they  are  getting  a fair 
crop  of  apples,  but  it  certainly  is  not 
in  this  vicinity.  The  apples  are  a 
little  undersized  and  even  those  in  the 
sprayed  orchards  are  more  knotty  and 
wormy  than  usual.  Price  offered, 
about  $2.00.- — A.  T.  C. 

Bellows  Fails,  Vt.,  Oct.  14. — Very 
few  buyers  here  from  out  of  town.  Lo- 
cally apples  are  bringing  from  $2.00  to 
$5.00  per  barrel,  according  to  the  varie- 
ty and  spraying.  Sprayed  apples  bring 
top  prices. — A.  A.  H. 

Middlebury,  Vt.,  Oct.  19. — There  are 
no  apples  to  speak  of  in  this  imme- 
diate vicinity,  however,  in  the  adjoin- 
ing county  there  is  a fine  crop.  Chas. 
Holmes  of  Charlotte,  twenty-five  miles 
north  of  here,  has  over  8,000  barrels 
of  R.  I.  Greenings,  which  he  has  re- 
fused $20,000  for  on  the  trees. — C. 
L.  W. 
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Washington. 

Cashmere,  Wash.,  Oct.  21. — The  ap- 
ple crop  is  quite  a little  below  what  it 
gave  promise  of  being.  The  district  is 
full  of  buyers  who  tell  about  the  heavy 
crop  east  and  for  quite  a while  would 
not  offer  a price.  The  Wenatchee 
Valley  Fruit  Growers  Association 
handles  the  bulk  of  the  apples  and  are 
gaining  in  members,  as  they  continue 
to  give  the  growers  a square  deal. — 
M.  H. 

Colville,  Wash.,  Oct.  21. — There  are 
more  apples  than  expected,  but  of 
smaller  size  on  account  of  the  cold 
weather.  The  average  price,  orchard 


run,  is  75c  box,  but  growers  are  hold- 
ing for  an  increase. — F.  B.  G. 

Clarkston,  Wash.,  Oct.  17. — The  ap- 
ple crop  is  only  about  half  what  it 
was  expected  to  be  on  August  1st,  due 
to  scale,  moth  and  scab.  Apples  are 
bringing  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  box.  In 
this  vicinity  the  crop  is  poor,  and  a 
very  small  percentage  will  grade 
choice.  Some  orchards  are  being  sold 
to  the  cannery  for  %c  per  pound,  or- 
chard run.  On  orchards  which  have 
a light  crop,  the  fruit  seems  to  be 
small. — H.  J. 

Naches,  Wash.,  Oct.  17. — The  apple 
conditions  are  not  so  good  as  they 
were  some  time  ago.  There  seems  to 
be  a large  per  cent  of  wormy  apples, 
even  where  they  were  sprayed  four 
times.  In  a great  many  cases  one 
spraying  last  year  was  more  effectual 
than  four  this  year.  For  some  reason 
apples  are  highly  colored  and  unusual- 
ly fine— R .W.  S. 

Puyallup,  Wash.,  Oct.  17. — The  apple 
crop  is  now  being  delivered  to  the 
P.  & S.  Association  here  and  all  good 
shipping  apples  are  packed  by  the  as- 
sociation and  shipped.  All  cannery 
apples  are  canned  here,  to  be  sold 
later,  or  by  previous  contract.  Good 
apples  have  been  selling  around  $1  per 
box. — J.  Q.  R. 

Spokane,  Wash.,  Oct.  19. — The  fruit 
crop  here  is  not  so  good  as  earlier  in 
the  season,  due  largely  to  the  codling 
moth.  Growers  are  asking  $1.50  per 
box  and  are  offered  $1.35.  As  a whole 
the  crop  is  not  much  above  half  a crop. 
The  fruit  is  good  size  and  good  color 
in  the  Spokane  Valley. — J.  C. 

Fall  Plowing  the  Orchard. 

The  last  of  October  or  the  first  of 
November  is  a good  time  to  plow  the 
young  or  old  orchard.  On  account  of 
so  much  rain  at  this  time  of  the  year 
in  many  of  the  fruit  sections  of  this 
state,  it  may  not  become  necessary  to 
irrigate  before  plowing.  The  orchard 
soil  should,  however,  go  into  the  win- 
ter in  a moist  condition,  and  if  that 
condition  does  not  exist,  it  would  be 
well  to  give  the  soil  a thorough  irri- 
gation before  plowing,  but  do  not  al- 
low the  water  to  collect  around  the 
base  of  the  trees  and  freeze,  as  this 
might  cause  winter  injury. 

In  plowing,  avoid  throwing  up  ridges 
or  leavmg  hollows  near  the  trees  or 
in  the  tree  rows.  If  ridges  are  thrown 
up  against  the  trees  for  winter  pro- 
tection, be  sure  to  level  them  down 
early  in  the  spring  before  root  growth 
commences. 

If  in  the  bearing  orchard  a shade 
crop  is  to  be  sown  early  in  the  spring, 
it  would  be  well  to  follow  the  plow 
with  a disk  to  make  ready  a good  seed 
bed.  In  any  case,  if  the  plow  turns 
up  many  large  clods,  it  would  be  well 
to  break  them  up  with  the  disk,  as  the 
soil  will  hold  moisture  much  better  if 
a,  surface  soil  mulch  is  obtained. 

It  is  a good  idea  to  fall  plow  the  or- 
chard once,  at  least,  in  every  two 
years.  Constant  surface  cultivation 
tends  to  pack  the  lower  soil  layers  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  cause  fruit  trees 
to  become  shallow  rooted,  and  thus 
only  surface  feeders. 

It  is  well  to  plow  deep  except  near 
the  trees,  as  at  this  point  large  roots 
may  be  encountered.  A little  root 
pruning  done  by  the  plow  will  not 
damage  the  growth  of  the  trees,  and 
tends  to  cause  the  roots  to  grow  deep- 
er, thus  giving  them  a greater  feeding 
area.  In  orchards  where  the  subsoil 
or  under  strata  of  the  soil  is  of  a marl, 
gypsum  or  hard  clay  formation,  it 
would  be  well  to  use  a subsoiler,  run- 
ning it  as  deep  as  possible.  This  would 
break  up  the  hardpan  and  make  a 
greater  holding  capacity  for  moisture. 
If  a subsoiler  is  used,  be  careful  not  to 
get  nearer  than  seven  to  ten  feet  from 
the  trees,  this  depending  upon  the  size 
and  the  length  of  the  roots.  The  sub- 
soiler should  be  followed  with  a plow. 
Do  not  rake  off  and  burn  the  weeds, 
etc.,  but  plow  them  under.  The  more 
green  material  that  can  he  plowed  un- 
der the  better,  because  all  our  orchard 
soils  are  deficient  in  organic  matter. 

R.  S.  HERRICK. 

Colorado  Agr.  College. 

Western  Association  of  Nurserymen. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Western 
Association  of  Nurserymen  will  be 
held  in  the  Coates  House,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  December  13  and  14. 


White  Lead  on  the  Farm 

Outbuildings 

Every  buildintr  on  your  farm  that  ia  built 
of  good  lumber  deserves  good  paint.  Thor- 
ough painting  means  lower  repair  bills, 
longer  life  for  the  building,  and  an  attract- 
ive, prosperous  appearance  for  your  whole 
place. 

“Dutch  Boy  Painter” 

Pure  White  Lead 

and  pure  linseed  oil  makes  an  ideal  paint  for  farm 
buildings.  It  protects  the  surface  perfectly  and 
keeps  out  the  rain  and  frost-  Now  ia  the  time  to 
protect  your  buildings  against  the  fall  rains  and  the 
winter  weather. 

Our  Free  Painting  Helps 

We  will  send  you  free  on  re- 
quest color  schemes  and  miscel- 
laneous painting  instructions  that 
you  will  find  of  real,  practical 
value.  Ask  for  Helps  850 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO. 

Now  York  Cleveland  Chicago  8t.  Louis 
Beaton  Buffalo  Cincinnati  Ban  Prancleo© 
(JobnT.  Lewis  & Broa.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 
(National  Load  and  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


AYE 


ONE-HALF 

OF  YOUR 


SPRAY  MONEY 

Write  Us  For  Particulars 

California  Spray  Chemical  Co. 

WATSONVILLE  CALIFORNIA 


Apple,  Peach,  Cherry 


Also  a full  line  of  other  stock.  The  finest  lot  of 
peach  in  the  state.  Everything  cleaned  up  again 
last  year  to  hundreds  of  satisfied  customers  in 
every  state.  Prices  low.  Send  for  catalogue. 

FREMONT  NURSERY,  - FREMONT,  OHIO 


Government  Farms  FREE 

Official  100-page  book,  FREE  GOVERNMENT  LAND, 
describes  every  acre  in  every  county  in  United  States; 
contains  township  and  section  plats.  Maps,  Tables  and 
Charts  showing  inches  rainfall  annually,  elevation  above 
sea  level  by  counties,  homestead  and  other  government 
land  laws,  tells  how  and  where  to  get  government  land 
without  living  on  it;  United  States  Patent.  Application 
Blanks,  all  about  government  irrigated  farms  and  nec- 
essary information  to  procure  government  land.  Price 
25  cents,  postpaid.  Address 

HOMESEEKER  PUB.  CO  , ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


BUDDED  APPLES 

Fine  one-year-old  trees  for  commercial  planting. 
Grown  in  the  best  of  soil,  and  all  are  well  rooted. 
Leading  varieties.  Let  us  tell  you  about  our  trees 
and  quote  you  prices  before  you  place  your  order 
elsewhere. 

Christopher  Nurseries  Co.,  Christopher,  Wash. 


BLACK  PEARL 
RASPBERRY 

Now  in  better  condition  than  any  other  variety.  Try 
it.  Send  for  free  descriptive  circular  and  for  cata- 
logue of  Small  Fruit  Plants,  Trees,  Ornamentals, 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  etc. 

Holsinger  Bros.,  Rosedale,  Kansas 


N 


URSERYMEN’S  Fruit 

and  Ornamental  Plates  and 
Plate  Books  for  Canvassing 

Hand  Painted — Lithographed — Colored 
Photographs.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Prices 

M.  BRUNSWICK  & CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y 


“BIG  SLEEP”  Mattress  $10 


Roll  Edge  Fancy  Tick 

You  never  slept  if  you  never 
slept — if  you  never  slept  on  a 

“Big  Sleep”  Mattress.  Guar- 
anteed for  20  years. 

We  pay  freight  to 
any  state. 

Big  Sleep  Mattress  * 

House,  2320  S.  9, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


CHOICE  STANDARD  BRED 

Rouen.  Pekin  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks;  Buff, White. 
Golden,  Silver.  Partridge  and  Columbian  Wyandottes. 
Barred,  Buff  and  Barred  Rocks,  $2.50  each,  $6.00 
trios,  $9.50  pens.  Toulouse  Geese.  $4.00  each.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  Geo.  Hartman,  Freeport,  III. 


Good  Live  SALESMAN  WANTED 


To  Sell  Peyton  Bros.  & Barnes  TREES.  They  are”True 
to  Name”  and  adapted  to  your  locality— Cash  Weekly 

B00NVILLE  NURSERIES,  B00NVILLE,  MISSOURI 


lA  word  aptly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  to  network 
>f  silver.”  When  you  write 
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This  is  Your  Opportunity  to  Share  in 
the  Profits  of  the  Automobile  Business 

The  Day  Utility  is  the  first  automobile  that  has  ever  been  built,  that  perfectly  combines  the  requirements  of  both  business 
and  pleasure.  It  is  the  first  automobile  that  has  ever  been  built  that  is  an  economy  and  that  is  not  an  expense.  You  can  see 
instantly  why  the  demand  for  a car  of  this  type  is  so  large  and  so  insistent — why  agents  everywhere  are  writing  for  agencies 
and  demanding  quick  deliveries.  You  can  see  instantly  why  the  Day  Utility  Car  is  going  to  be  a money  maker  from  the  very 
start.  Think  of  the  thousands  of  tradespeople — of  the  grocers  and  merchants  and  plumbers— of  the  farmers  and  gardeners 
and  fruit-growers,  who  for  the  first  time  will  be  able  to  combine  pleasure  and  profit  in  the  owning  of  an  automobile. 

Day  Utility  Car 

meets  a definite  and  insistent  need.  It  is  distinctive  in  type — and  no  car  of 
really  distinctive  type  has  failed  to  be  a big  money-maker. 

It  is  popular  in  price.  It  is  designed  and  built  by  a man  who  has  grown 
up  in  the  automobile  business — and  its  fame  has  already,  with  only  a few 
hundred  dollars  of  paid  advertising,  extended  from  Maine  to  California — an 
actual  demand  has  been  created  that  will  tax  the  first  year’s  output  to  the 
limit.  It  is  now  simply  a question  of  building  the  cars  to  Supply  the  Demand. 

Hence  in  offering  you  an  opportunity  to  purchase  stock  in  the  Day  Auto- 
mobile Company  we  are  offering — not  a speculation,  but  a substantial  invest- 
ment— an  investment  hedged  about  with  every  possible  security — an  invest- 
ment that  is  as  certain  to  make  large  profits  as  anything  human  can  be. 

HERETOFORE  THE  BIG  PROFITS  OF  THE  AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS  HAVE 
BEEN  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  THE  FEW 

The  small  investor  has  never  had  an  opportunity  to  share  in  them.  The  for- 
tunate few  who  have  had  money  and  opportunity  have  made  money — a hundred, 
five  hundred,  a thousand  per  cent  profit. 

THE  DAY  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Michi- 
gan with  a capital  of  $300,000.  Only  $200,000  of  this  will  be  issued,  leaving  $100,000 
treasury  stock  to  be  sold  later  if  desired.  Of  the  $200,000  to  be  issued  now  $125,000 
has  already  been  subscribed  for,  leaving  only  $75,000  to  be  disposed  of. 

Now  note  these  facts:  Not  a dollar  of  stock  has  been  issued  simply  to  secure 

the  use  of  some  prominent  man’s  name.  There  is  not  a dollar  of  “water”  in  the 
company.  Every  man  who  has  secured  a share  has  given  full  value  for  every  dollar 
of  it.  The  subscription  books  and  the  cash  now  in  bank  account  for  every  dollar 
that  has  been  subscribed.  The  company  has  no  indebtedness  of  any  kind — it  has 
paid  cash  and  taken  its  discounts — and  it  proposes  to  continue  along  just  that  same 
line  in  the  future.  _ . , . 

There  is  ample  money  now  on  hand  to  continue  the  manufacture  of  cars  in  a 
small  way — but  it  is  the  aim  of  the  company’s  officers  to  do  everything  in  the  most 
conservative  way  possible,  and  applications  for  agencies  and  actual  demands  for 
cars  now  on  hand  make  it  necessary  to  produce  cars  more  rapidly  than  would  be 
practical  without  ample  cash  in  bank.  Hence  this  offer  to  you. 

The  Day  Automobile  Company 

Trumbull  Ave.  and  Asb  St.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


This  is  not  a Millionaire’s  car.  It  is  a car  for  the  People,  and  we  propose  to 
give  the  people  an  opportunity  to  share  in  its  success. 

We  would  rather  have  100  or  200  small  shareholders  than  one  or  two  large 
ones.  Our  satisfied  stockholders  are  going  to  be  our  biggest  advertisements.  The 
men  back  of  the  company  are  not  millionaires — but  they  are  all  prosperous,  expe- 
rienced business  men.  No  one  man  is  going  to  dominate  it  and  reap  the  cream 
of  profits.  Thomas  W.  Day,  the  president,  is  a thoroughly  practical  automobile 
man.  He  knows  the  business  from  every  angle,  and  his  experience  and  ability 
insure  practical  results.  The  other  officers  are:  Hugh  Jennings,  manager  of  the 

Detroit  baseball  team,  vice-president,  and  John  G.  Murphy,  Manager  the  Yellow 
Bonnet  Taxicab  Company,  Detroit,  treasurer. 

SEND  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  IN  TODAY — There  is  only  $75,000  worth  of 
stock  to  be  sold — it  won’t  last  long.  The  par  value  of  shares  is  $10.  Subscrip- 
tions for  any  number  of 


shares,  from  five  to  100,  will 
be  received.  Payments  may 
be  made,  one-fourth  cash 
and  the  balance  in  monthly 
installments,  if  desired.  Sign 
and  mail  the  coupon  today. 

For  full  description  of  the 
DAY  UTILITY  CAR,  see  ad- 
vertisement on  another  page. 


Subscription  for  Stock  $10 

Day  Automobile  Co.,  ^ Share 

Trumbull  Ave.,  Detroit. 

Gentlemen:  I hereby  make  application  for 

shares  of  stock  in  the  Day  Automobile  Co.,  at  par 
value  of  $10.00  a share,  for  which  I will  pay  either 
in  cash  or  small  installments  as  arranged  at  my 
own  option. 


Name  

Street  

Town State. 


HE  BIG 


APPLE  SHOWS 


The  National  Horticultural  Congress 
will  be  better  this  year  than  at  any 
time  in  its  history,  according  to  Man- 
ager Frederick  Neudorff.  Arrange- 
ments for  space  have  been  made  by  a 
large  number  of  exhibitors  in  the  mid- 
dle western  states,  and  from  Georgia, 
Florida,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and 
Maine. 

Manager  Neudorff  is  receiving  many 
letters  from  manufacturers  offering 
farming  implements  of  many  kinds 
for  prizes  to  be  awarded  at  the  apple 
show,  and  the  indications  are  that  the 
exhibitors  will  find  the  prizes  to  be 
well  worth  working  for. 

The  National  Horticultural  Congress 
meets  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  November 
23  to  December  2,  and  will  be  housed 
in  the  finest  auditorium  in  the  Middle 
West.  No  better  place  can  be  found 
in  any  city  for  making  such  an  apple 
display  as  will  be  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  congress.  And  at  the  rate 
apples  are  going  into  cold  storage  in 
St.  Joseph  the  exhibit  space  in  the 
mammoth  arena  will  be  crowded  to 
the  limit,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  many  of  the  displays  in  the 
large,  well-lighted  basement. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  in- 
stall one  of  the  best  equipped  kitchens 
ever  used  at  an  exhibition  of  this  sort, 
and  over  it  will  preside  several  beauti- 
ful young  ladies  from  the  Domestic 
Science  Department  of  the  University 
of  Missouri.  They  will  give  daily 
demonstrations  of  the  most  econom- 
ical and  best  ways  of  cooking  and  do- 
ing other  household  duties,  and  in  ad- 
dition the  lectures  on  Domestic  Sci- 
ence and  Home  Economics  should  be 
heard  by  every  housewife  in  the  Mid- 
dle West. 

The  lectures  which  will  be  made 
each  day  will  be  of  intense  interest 
and  great  educational  value  to  farm- 
ers and  fruit  growers  throughout  the 


country.  They  will  cover  every  phase 
of  orcharding,  and  include  some  fea- 
tures of  general  farming. 

At  Spokane. 

Men  of  national  reputation,  govern- 
ors, members  of  Congress  and  stata 
legislatures  and  provincial  assemblies 
and  growers  from  all  over  the  West 
have  been  invited  by  the  country  life 
committee  of  the  Spokane  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  attend  the  annual  con- 
gress of  the  country  life  commissions 
of  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho  and 
Montana  in  Spokane  during  the  fourth 
National  Apple  Show,  November  23 
to  30,  when  matters  of  continent-wide 
importance  will  be  discussed,  with  a 
view  to  solving  some  of  the  problems 
confronting  the  rural  districts. 

Several  days  will  be  taken  up  with 
a series  of  discussions  pertaining  to 
the  farm  home,  rural  schools,  good 
roads,  agricultural  colleges,  merchan- 
dising of  farm  products  through  asso- 
ciations, social  and  community  hall 
plans,  churches  and  allied  organiza- 
tions, the  rearrangement  of  the  cur- 
ricula of  high  and  graded  schools  in 
the  country  and  other  subjects  for  the 
betterment  of  conditions  in  the  rural 
districts.  The  sessions  will  take  place 
in  the  state  armory,  which  has  seating 
capacity  for  3,000. 

“Farm  work  is  conceded  to  be  the 
most  important  work  of  our  nation,” 
said  David  Brown,  chairman  of  the 
country  life  commission  of  Washing- 
ton and  head  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce committee,  “but  the  whole  peo- 
ple must  be  brought  together  to  aid  in 
the  development  of  the  farm  home, 
which  is  the  best  home  in  America. 
That  is  what  we  expect  to  accomplish. 

“The  big  idea  of  the  coming  con- 
gress, at  which  we  expect  to  have 
some  of  the  foremost  men  of  America, 
is  to  start  a movement  that  will  bring 
about  the  conditions  so  essential  to 
the  farm  home. 

“The  inadequacy  of  the  present 
rural  school  system,  the  poor  public 
highways,  the  unfairness  to  the-  grow- 
ers by  permitting  the  buyers  to  fix  the 


prices  of  products  and  the  general  lack  j 
of  farm  information,  as  well  as  the 
absence  of  things  that  make  the  cities 
more  attractive  are  matters  that  con- 
cern every  thinking  man. 

“The  farmer  should  have  a fair  re- 
turn for  his  wage  and  investment,  and 
he  ought  to  be  the  one  to  fix  the  prices 
of  his  own  commodities,  which  are  the 
real  necessities  of  life,  instead  of  be- 
ing subjected  to  speculators  and  ma- 
nipulators. This  problem  is  not  to  be 
solved  by  combinations  or  arbitrary 
methods,  but  by  associations  of  grow- 
ers working  along  practical  business 
lines. 

“There  are  several  other  important 
subjects  in  connection  with  the  gen- 
eral country  life  plan,  but  nothing  that 
wul  have  the  least  bearing  in  a po- 
litical way.  The  primary  purpose  of 
the  movement  is  to  provide  the  essen- 
tials for  tiie  betterment  of  the  rural 
life  and  make  the  farm  home  as  at- 
tractive as  possible. 

At  Denver. 

Denver  is  preparing  the  biggest  car- 
nival ever  held  in  that  city  for  the 
benefit  of  the  visitors  to  the  apple 
show  the  week  of  November  12.  The 
apple  show  itself  will  be  the  largest 
exhibition  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  the 
West,  and  adding  to  this  show  the 
hippodrome  that  will  be  held  in  the 
auditorium  at  the  same  time,  the  show 
will  be  one  that  will  astonish  every  ap- 
ple man  who  comes  to  Denver  on  this 
festive  occasion. 

The  scope  of  the  week’s  entertain- 
ment has  hardly  dawned  upon  even 
the  people  of  Denver.  In  the  first 
place  it  should  be  understood  that  the 
second  annuai  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Apple  Congress  will  be  held  dur- 
ing “apple  week.”  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  organizations  of  apple 
growers,  shippers  and  dealers  in  Amer- 
ica. Delegates  have  been  appointed 
from  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Wiscon- 
sin, Maryland,  New  York,  Georgia, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Texas  and  many  other 
states  of  the  east  and  south,  and  from 
all  of  the  apple  producing  states  of  the 
West. 


Your 

Opportunity 


Fruit  Quality  the  Best 
Land  Prices  the  Lowest 

We  have  the  statements  of  several 
of  New  York’s  largest  fruit  dealers, 
and  dealers  elsewhere,  to  back  our 
claim  that  the  Bitter  Root  Valley 
raises  the  finest  apples  and  cher- 
ries they  have  ever  seen. 

Perfect  Fruit 

Land  values  have  hardly  begun  to 
increase  yet.  For  full  information 
as  to  inducements  offered  for  in- 
vestment or  an  orchard  home,  write 

to  THE  O.  W.  KERR  CO.,  Owners 

Charlos  Heights  Orchards 

Main  Office  209  Andrus  Building 


MINNEAPOLIS 


MINNESOTA 


There  is  now  no  doubt  that  the  ex- 
tensive advertising  given  the  apple 
show  and  carnival  throughout  thq 
United  States  and  Canada  has  stimu 
lated  interest  in  the  coming  meeting 
of  the  apple  congress.  The  entire  ap- 
ple world  is  aware  that  Denver  is  pre- 
paring a huge  exposition  for  the 
amusement  and  entertainment  of  visit- 
ors, and  Secretary  Clinton  L.  Oliver, 
of  the  congress  and  manager  of  the 
apple  show,  has  assurances  from  all  of 
the  apple  producing  states  that  the 
majority  of  delegates  appointed  to  the 
congress  are  preparing  to  attend. 

Denver’s  Auditorium  has  a seating 
capacity  of  12,000.  This  huge  build- 
ing will  be  used  exclusively  for  the 
holding  of  the  hippodrome  arranged 
for  entertainment  of  visitors.  A mam- 
moth temporary  structure  266  feet 
long  and  approximately  40  feet  wide, 
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will  be  erected  alongside  the  auditor- 
ium cn  the  Fourteenth  street  side  in 
which  to  house  the  apple  exhibits. 
The  basement  of  the  auditorium  will 
also  be  used  for  exhibits,  and  for  the 
apple  kitchen  where  apples  will  be 
cooked  in  every  possible  manner  and 
served  to  the  public. 

The  apple  show  proper  will  open 
Monday  morning,  November  13,  and 
will  be  open  every  day  and  night  until 
Saturday,  November  18. 

Thousands  of  people  from  Colorado 
alone  are  planning  to  attend  the  expo- 
sition. Special  trains  will  be  run  from 
all  of  the  apple  districts  and  these  sec- 
tions will  be  practically  depopulated 
that  week.  Prizes  and  special  premi- 
ums to  the  amount  of  $25,000  will  be 
awarded  in  both  the  apple  show  and 
carnival  events.  Colorado  apples  will 
be  distributed  free  to  all  visitors  to 
the  show  so  that  everybody  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  know  first  hand 
what  high-class  apples  this  state  pro- 
duces. The  apple  industry  has  grown 
to  be  one  of  the  leading  industries  of 
the  state  and  the  acreage  and  annual 
output  is  increasing  rapidly  each  year, 
Colorado  claims  to  be  the  leading  ap- 
ple-producing state  of  the  West. 

At  Indianapolis. 

In  point  of  the  exposition  itself,  the 
success  of  the  first  Indiana  Apple 
Show  is  now  fully  assured.  While  the 
show  does  not  open  at  Indianapolis 
until  Nov.  6,  the  entry  lists  are  filling 
very  rapidly  and  the  apples  are  pour- 
ing in  upon  the  Indiana  Refrigerating 
Co.,  which  is  holding  them  without 
cost  for  exhiDitors.  The  entries  are 
coming  from  the  best  known  horticul- 
turists, who  say  that  they  will  be  in 
attendance  not  only  to  win  prize  rib- 
bons, but  to  gain  the  education  the 


show  will  offer.  In  the  lists,  too,  are 
many  growers  who  operate  home  or- 
chards on  a small  scale,  who  do  not 
pretend  to  be  more  than  amateurs,  yet 
who  are  very  proud  of  the  apples 
which  come  from  their  trees. 

Important  Fairs  and  Fruit  Shows. 

Indiana  Apple  Show,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  Nov.  6-11. 

Maryland  - Virginia  Apple  Show, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  27-Dec.  2. 

National  Horticultural  Congress,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  Nov.  23-Dec.  2. 

American  Apple  Congress,  Denver, 
Colo.,  Nov.  12-18. 

American  Land  & Irrigation  Exposi- 
tion, New  York,  Nov.  3-12. 

United  States  Land  & Irrigation  Ex- 
position, Chicago,  Nov.  18-Dec.  9. 

Northwestern  Land  Products  Show, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Dec.  12-23. 

Michigan  Apple  Show,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Nov.  6-11. 

Fourth  National  Apple  Show,  Spo- 
kane, Wash.,  Nov.  23-30. 

Missouri  State  Board  of  Horticul- 
ture, Columbia,  Mo.,  Jan.  9-12;  Hanni- 
bal, Mo.,  Nov.  15. 

Oregon  Apple  Show  and  Horticul- 
tural Society,  Portland,  Nov.  15-18. 

Ohio  Apple  Show  and  Horticultural 
Society,  Marietta,  Jan.  23-26. 

West  Virginia  Horticultural  Society, 
Keyser,  Nov.  27-Dec.  1. 

Michigan  Horticultural  Society, 
Ludington,  Dec.  5-7. 

First  American  Road  Congress, 
Richmond,  Va.,  Nov.  20-23. 

Western  Fruit  Jobbers’  Association, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Jan.  3-5,  1912. 

National  Irrigation  Congress,  Chi- 
cago, Dec.  5-9. 

“See  America  First”  convention, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  May,  1912. 

Renew  your  subscription  today. 


Do  You  Want  to  Make  20 


to  50^  on  Your  Money 


Many  people  would  like  to  share  in  the  profits  from  some  of  the 
money-making  orchards  of  the  irrigated  West,  but  are  unable  to  do  so 
because  they  cannot  live  on  the  land  and  conduct  their  own  business. 
They  do  not  feel  they  can  afford  to  employ  an  expert  to  look  after  the 
small  orchard  they  want  to  buy. 

To  profitably  grow  and  market  fruit,  requires  scientific  farming. 
Scientific  farmers  are  in  demand  at  a large  salary.  The  man  with  a 
small  orchard  does  not  feel  he  can  afford  this  expense,  but  by  group- 
ing a number  of  small  orchards,  the  expense  to  each  person  is  reduced 
to  an  insignificant  sum. 

There  are  a great  many  advantages  in  grouping  a number  of  small 
orchards,  especially  for  those  who  cannot  live  on  the  land.  For  in- 
stance, take  an  orchard  of  200  acres,  owned  by  twenty  different  per- 
sons and  managed  by  a practical  fruit  man.  His  services  would  cost 
no  more  than  the  ten-acre  orchardist  would  have  to  pay  him.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  orchard  would  be  of  such  size  as  to  command  the  at- 
tention of  the  markets.  Supplies  for  the  orchard  could  be  bought  at 
first  hands  and  the  cost  of  growing,  packing  and  marketing  the  fruit 
would  be  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

Let  us  assume  that  200  acres  of  raw  land  in  a thoroughly  tested 
irrigated  district  can  be  bought  for  $200  per  acre,  that  it  will  .cost  $50 
per  acre  to  plant  and  care  for  the  trees  until  they  reach  bearing  age. 
After  this,  $7,500  for  five  years’  salary  of  an  expert  orchard  manager, 
and  $5,000  for  incidental  expenses,  so  as  to  be  safe,  and  we  have  a total 
expense  of  $312.50  per  acre. 

Keep  in  mind  that  we  are  not  considering  any  returns  from  crops 
which  might  be  raised  between  the  trees  while  they  are  developing, 
yet  this  space  can  produce  crops  that  will  pay  the  cost  of  the  land  and 
the  trees  before  the  trees  come  into  bearing.  Commercial  apple  or- 
chards in  Colorado  produce  on  an  average  50  boxes  per  acre  at  the 
usual  bearing  age  of  five  years  and  400  to  700  boxes  at  ten  years  of  age. 
The  selling  price,  through  the  fruit  growers’  associations,  ranges  from 
$1.00  to  $2.25  per  box.  On  this  basis  it  will  be  seen  that  the  grower’s 
income  for  a mature  orchard  ten  years  old,  ranges  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $800  per  acre.  Applying  this  estimate  to  a 200-acre  orchard,  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  are  magnificent  profits. 

We  propose  establishing  an  orchard  of  this  size.  It  will  be  a stock 
company  and  the  membership  will  be  limited  to  not  more  than  twenty 
stockholders.  Each  stockholder  will  be  required  to  hold  at  least  $5,000 
worth  of  the  stock  and  not  more  than  $10,000  worth. 

Will  you  be  one  of  ten  or  twenty  men  to  become  a stockholder  in 
an  enterprise  of  this  nature?  Your  investment  will  bring  you  a big 
profit  without  making  any  demand  on  your  time. 

We  are  organizing  an  orchard  company  to  plant  200  acres  to  apples 
of  the  best  market  varieties.  The  orchard  will  be  managed  by  men 
of  national  reputation  in  fruit  growing. 

This  is  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  make  big  profits,  and  it 
should  be  investigated  by  you  at  once.  References  and  full  details 
upon  application.  Write  today. 

Western  Orchard  Co. 

Care  Box  1277  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Producers  and  Consumers  Getting  To- 
gether. 

The  whole  country  is  interested  in 
some  recent  movements  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  by  which 
it,  is  claimed  10,000  heads  of  fam- 
ilies in  New  York,  five  hundred  retail 
dealers  in  fifty  lines  and  the  farmers 
organized  in  the  Pennsylvania  Slate 
Grange,  are  brought  into  such  rela- 
tions as  to  insure  better  prices  to  the 
farmers  for  their  produce,  lower  rates 
to  the  consuming  families;  and  the 
select  body  of  retailers,  in  considera- 
tion of  their  selling  to  consumers  at 
a great  reduction,  are  allowed  a better 
percentage  of  profit  than  heretofore 
on  the  business  handled. 

Such  co-operation  as  this  is  what 
thousands  of  farmers  in  every  state 
have  longed  for,  and  what  many  a 
burdened  city  householder  has  dream- 
ed of  as  affording  relief  from  me  op- 
pressions of  a false  system  of  distri- 
bution, which  has  compelled  consum- 
ers to  support  an  army  of  middlemen, 
and  to  pay  unreasonable  tribute  to 


transportation  companies  and  war* 
housemen.  It  has  been  urged  by  writ- 
ers on  political  economy — from  Adam 
Smith  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  down  to 
those  of  the  present  day-  as  the  only 
method  of  securing  to  the  producer 
his  just  reward;  to  the  consumer,  a 
scale  of  prices  based  on  cost  of  pro- 
duction, rather  than  on  the  needs  of 
the  middlemen.  But  it  has  apparently 
taken  the  extreme  pressure  of  the 
“cost  of  living”  in  cities  this  year,  to 
awaken  city  dwellers  to  the  necessity 
of  co-operating  directly  with  the  farm- 
ers, if  anything  satisfactory  was  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  a reduc- 
tion of  prices.  And,  in  a manner,  this 
movement  reinforces  the  old  lesson 
that  the  best  way  to  serve  one’s  own 
interests  is  to  help  along  one’s  neigh- 
bors. The  moment  the' New  Yorker 
set  about  helping  the  Pennsylvania 
farmer,  and  the  farmer  set  about  help- 
ing the  New  Yorker,  all  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  securing  for  each  what  he 
wanted  would  seem  to  have  disap- 
peared. There  is  no  prosperity-maker 
like  mutual  helpfulness  among  men.— C. 
R.  Barnes,  Ex.  Div.,  Minn.  College  of  Agr. 
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Griffith.  Paul  and  Gordon  34 

Harris,  Lee  34 

Hartman.  Geo 29 

Larason,  Ed.  M 34 

Lewis.  L 34 

Magruder,  Mrs.  Robt 34 

McClure.  Chas 34 

McReynolds.  D.  W 34 

McWilliam,  Chester  R 34 

Meyers.  E.  A 34 

Moore.  J.  L 34 

Neville  Poultry  Farms  34 

Poseley.  H.  E 34 

Sheppard.  Cecil  34 

Snyder.  W.  C 34 

Southern  Slope  Poultry  Farm  ...34 

Twin  Brooks  Farm  34 

Wegener.  E.  H 34 

Wilbert.  F.  C ....34 

Wise.  Julia  E 34 

Woestenberg.  Henry  34 

Ziemers  Poultry  Farm  34 

Pruning  Tools 

International  Tool  Co.  29 

Rhodes  Mfg.  Co 39 

Monarch  Pruner  Co 28 


Railway  Companies 

Page 

A..  T.  & S.  F.  Ry.  Co 43 

Kansas  City,  Mexican  Orient  Ry.  .32 

K.  C.  Southern  Ry.  Co 43 

N.  & W.  Ry.  Co 42 

Savage,  M.  W 17 

Sea  Board  Line  Ry.  Co 42 

St.  Louis  & Southwestern  Ry.  ...20 
Southern  Ry.  Co 50 

Roofing  Materials 

Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co 40 

Century  Mfg.  Co 47 

Seedsmen  & Florists 

Ghormley,  W.  H 39 

Haman,  Thos.  R 48 

Sonderegger,  Carl  16 

Sprayers  & Appliances 

Bateman  Mfg.  Co 40 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co 6 

Cushman  Power  Sprayer  Co 27 

Deming  Co 8 

Detroit  Engine  Co 6 

Field  Force  Pump  Co 6 

Hildreth  Mfg.  Co 39 

Hurst.  H.  L.  Mfg.  Co 16 

Myers,  F.  E.  & Bros 13 

New  Way  Motor  Co 3 

Steel  and  Rubber  Shoes 

Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co 

3rd  cover,  51 

Steel  Shoe  Co back  cover,  52 

Stoves  & Ranges 

Hoosier  Stove  Co 46 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co 7 

Michigan  Stove  Co 14 

Stump  Pullers 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co 37 

Talking  Machines 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co 9 

Tanks 

Columbian  Steel  Tank  Co 25 

Tree  Protectors 

Burlington  Basket  Co 29 

St.  Louis  Basket  & Box  Co 29 

Veterinary 

Lawrence  Williams  Co 50 

Young,  W.  F 50 

Wagons,  Wheels,  Etc. 

Electric  Wheel  Co 7 

Well  Drilling  Machines 

American  Well  Works  40 

Keystone  Well  Works  20 

Wire  Fencing 

Brown  Fence  & Wire  Co 49 

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co 49 

Kitselman  Bros.  49 

Ottawa  Mfg.  Co 49 

W’ard  Fence  Co 49 

Miscellaneous 

Address  804  Prospect  Ave 34 

Allen  Mfg.  Co 48 

Automatic  Jack  Co 27 

Benjamin,  G.  S 50 

Big  Sleep  Mattress  Co 29 

Box  464  34 

Chandlee  & Chandlee  48 

Clark  Melville  Piano  Co 12 

Clark,  M 46 

Coca  Cola  29 

Coleman,  Watson  E 48 

Collette  Mfg.  Co 24 

Collins.  Capt.  W.  A 50 

Columbia  Engine  Co 39 

Dale  Watch  Co 48 

Detroit  Shear  Co 7 

Dickinson  School  of  Memory  21 

Dodge  & Zuill  21 

Dorsch,  John  & Son  24 

Fluck.  Warren  34 

Fruit-Grower  (Catalogue)  44 

Gardner  Office  Supply  Co 48 

Grab,  Victor  39 

Hagel  Lester  Co ...  .34 

Harvey  Spring  Co 6 

Heinz,  H.  J 51,  3d  cover 

Jones  of  Binghampton  37 

Jones- Post  Mere.  Co 40 

Kaldenberg,  T.  H .34 

Kiger,  Orvii  ..34 

Ruebush,  Fred  . . . .34 

Magic  Foot  Draft  Co 28 

Marlin  Fire  Arms  Co 41 

Mason,  Fenwick  & Lawrence  ....48 

Myers,  C.  A.  & Co 44 

National  Co-Operative  Realty  Co.  .50 

Newcomb  Loom  Co 47 

New  Ideas  Card  Co 37 

Oneida  Community  Co 49 

Plapao  Laboratories  50 

Rife  Engine  Co 21 

Southern  Rice  Co 39 

Spencer's  Apiaries  40 

Sperry.  D.  R.  & Co 48 

Stover  Mfg.  Co 40 

Superior  Adjustable  Box  Ma.  Co.  .29 

Townsend  & Wyatt  D.  G.  Co 32 

Vestal,  G.  A 34 

W'Vkersham.  G.  U .34 

Willard  Watch  Co 46 
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HE  HOME 


ORCHARD 


An  Indiana  minister  is  planting  an 
orchard  that  is  to  be  made  up  of  as 
many  different  kinds  of  good  apples, 
as  he  can  find.  His  efforts  are  not 
for  the  purpose  of  having  a collection 
just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  but  to 
try  many  different  kinds  of  the  good, 
old,  forgotten  sorts,  with  a view  of 
finding  kinds  that  are  the  most  satis- 
factory in  the  home  orchard.  He  is 
working  to  improve  the  varieties  suit- 
able for  planting  in  the  dooryards,  the 
farm  orchards  of  Indiana. 

A recent  letter  from  him  is  so  full 
of  wholesome  remarks  atiout  the  home 
orchards  we  must  share  his  comments 
with  The  Fruit-Grower  Family,  as 
there  are  many  ideas  that  are  worth 
thinking  about,  and  we  want  to  hear 
from  others  along  the  same  line.  The 
minister’s  letter  is  as  follows: 

“I  note  what  you  say  in  your  letter 
about  the  revival  of  interest  in  fruit 
growing  in  our  state.  You  are  correct, 
in  a way,  but  I would  like  to  see  a 
much  livelier  interest,  especially  for 
the  home  orchard.  The  trend  of  the 
present  day  press  and  nursery  seems 
to  be  for  market,  for  the  big  round 
dollar.  I do  not  object  to  this,  but  I 
am  thinking  of  the  many,  many  homes 
that  haven’t  a tree  on  the  place.  The 
reasons  are  not  hard  to  find.  It  is  not 
so  much  that  they  do  not  care,  but 
more  because  they  have  failed.  And 
v/hy?  It  is  not  alone  the  insect  pests 
that  caused  them  to  step  down  and 
out,  but  more  often  the  quality  of 
fruit  they  get.  If  the  fruit  is  best  in 
quality,  every  member  of  the  family 
will  fight  for  the  source,  but  because 
the  fruit  is  often  such  that,  as  a party 
told  me  once,  ‘the  hogs  won’t  eat’ — 
then,  all  aboard,  ye  insect  tribe! — and 
‘get  the  ax,  boys.’  There  you  are.  I 
have  seen  quite  a lot  of  this,  have  liv- 
ed in  rural  districts  all  my  life.  Along 
come  the  tree  peddlers  with  glowing 
pictures  and  ‘trick’  jars,  the  fanner 
buys — 50c  to  $1  a tree — he  plants,  cul- 
tivates, cares,  and  at  last  reaps — 
what?  A lot  of  measly,  sour,  runty 
cider  apples.  The  result:  he  gets  dis- 
gusted, and  firmly  resolves  not  to  be 
caught  any  more,  for  ‘fruit  growing  is 
on  the  bum  anyway. 

“I  think  more  attention  ought  to  be 
paid  to  best  quality  home  apples.  Of 
course,  we  must  have  the  market  ap- 
ple, the  ‘seller,’  but  why  let  the  best 
die  out?  There  is  no  denying  that 
many  of  the  most  popular  apples  of 
the  day  are  hardly  fair  in  quality;  sure 
they  have  the  ear  marks  of  first-class 
‘commerce’  apples,  good  looks,  fine 
keepers,  but  ‘have  a bite!’  Shucks — 
B-r-r-r!  Now  to  every  market  or- 
ehardist  there  are  thousands  of  farm, 
suburban  and  even  city  homes.  These 
are  entitled  to  a few  trees  and,  for  the 
home,  the  best  is  none  too  good.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  ‘good  sellers’  are 
crowding  out  the  ‘good  eaters,’  the 
good  old  apples  that  used  to  bring  the 
smack  to  the  lip  and  the  a-a-h  of  con- 
tent. How  many  nurseries  handle  the 
good  old  Early  Joe,  Evening  Party, 
Mother,  Melon,  McLellan,  Primate, 
Swaar,  Pomme  Grisse,  etc.?  Baldwin, 
Ben  Davis  and  add  to  these  the  Kieffer 
pear,  and  you  have  a trio!  They  can’t 
sell  the  good  old  kinds,  by  the  1,000  or 
10,000,  so  they  cut  them  out.  Isn’t  this 
a pity?  That  is  the  reason  why  so 
many  people  have  given  up  growing 
apple  trees,  and  fruit  in  general:  The 
insects,  the  slick  tree  agents,  and  the 
inability  of  getting  the  good  old  kinds. 
This  is  at  least  the  way  I look  at  it.  I 
may  be  wrong. 

“When  I started  my  varietal  collec- 
tion some  years  ago,  my  aim  was  to 
get  up  as  good  a collection  as  I possi- 
bly could,  and  let  it  be  an  object  les- 
sen to  the  people  around  here.  I have 
been  quite  successful  so  far,  though  I 
ran  into  a few  snags.  After  all  the 
fruits  begin  to  bear,  I’ll  let  the  people 
ope  and  see  and  taste,  give  them 
the  history  and  some  pointers,  so  they 
can  buy  intelligently,  not  from  slicks, 
but  from  reliable  parties.  It  will  take 
several  years  yet  until  my  orchard 


fruits  will  show  up;  but  my  vineyard 
is  already  getting  busy.  I have  had 
several  “tasting  parties,”  and  it  cer- 
tainly did  me  good  to  see  the  delight 
and  the  satisfaction  they  got  out  of 
the  grapes.  Several  parties  are  get- 
ting ready  to  plant  some  vines.  I only 
hope  that  I will  live  long  enough  to 
see  the  results  of  my  orchard.  I love 
to  see  a happy  home  everywhere,  but 
can’t  picture  to  myself  such  a place 
without  its  full  share  of  wholesome 
fruits.  We  read  so  much  about  the 
‘back-to-the-farm’  movement.  I say, 
give  the  boys  and  the  girls  plenty  of 
quality  fruits  of  all  kinds,  let  them 
romp  and  stroll  through  the  fruit- 
laden orchard,  let  them  rest  and  talk 
under  ‘the  shade  of  the  old  apple 
tree,’  let  them  sit  down  to  a dish  of 
tempting,  luscious  berries,  and  I’ll 
miss  my  guess  by  a mile  if  they  will 
ever  want  to  leave  the  old  home,  be  it 
ever  so  humble. 

“I  have  been  a subscriber  to  The 
Fruit-Grower  for  many  years,  and  it 
certainly  is  a paper  worth  every  penny 
spent,  and  more,  too.  I have  learned 
a whole  lot  from  its  columns,  both  for 
the  orchard,  the  vineyard  and  the  gar- 
den. The  articles  are  timely  and 
good.  Planting,  culture,  etc.,  are  well 
taken  care  of.  The  insect  fights  are 
up  to  date,  but — and  here  comes  my 
suggestion:  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you 

that  all  spraying  literature  is  written 
upon  a big  scale,  for  the  big  commer- 
cial orchardist?  As  a rule  everything 
goes  by  the  50  and  100  gallons,  by  the 
boiling  vats  and  mixing  tanks,  by  the 
power  sprayers,  and  so  forth;  all  di- 
rections and  proportions  are  for  the 
big  man,  who,  by  the  way,  is  in  many 
cases  already  well  posted. 

Where  do  the  ‘small-fry’  with  a half 
dozen  or  so  trees,  come  in?  The  lit- 
tle fellow  flounders  around  in  this 
mass  of  mixture,  and  wonders  what  he 
will  do  with  the  50  gallons  of  stuff, 
when  he  needs  only  maybe  a gallon  or 
two.  What  is  he  forced  to  do?  He 
must  sit  down,  dig  up  his  old  arithme- 
tic, brush  up  on  ‘figgers,’  division  and 
fractions,  until  he  can  get  his  gallon 
of  spray  material.  Now  maybe  he  is 
rusty,  or  ‘never  were  no  good  at  fig- 
ures, nohow,’  he  can’t  make  things 
come  out  right,  he  is  a little  timid, 
even  as  it  is,  when  it  says  poisonous, 
so  rather  than  make  a mistake  he 
steps  out  and  surrenders  the  field  to 
the  bugs. 

“I  have  been  told  this,  time  and 
again:  ‘I  would  not  mind  trying 

spraying,  but  I have  no  use  for  50 
gallons  of  the  stuff  for  my  few  trees, 
and  I can’t  figure  out  just  exactly  how 
to  mix  the  things,  so  as  to  get  them 
right,  and  I might  do  more  harm  than 
good,  so  I’ll  simply  let  it  alone.  Am 
I correct?  Now  permit  me  to  suggest 
that  you  get  some  good  man  to  step 
down  from  his  professor’s  chair  into 
the  plane  of  the  average  farmer.  Let 
him  write  up  spraying,  etc.,  in  a pop- 
ular rudimentary  way,  keeping  always 
in  mind  the  ignorance  of  his  readers. 
Let  the  directions  and  proportions  De 
in  the  plainest  everyday  terms,  the 
measurements  by  the  teaspoon,  the 
pint  and  pound.  You  know  as  well  as 
I do,  that  the  biggest  majority  of  your 
readers  cannot  climb  into  the  scien- 
tific heights  in  which  the  professors 
soar.  We  have  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
whole  lot  less.  Let  someone  come 
down  to  us,  the  little  fellows,  and  he 
will  hit  the  mark.” 

it  ^ 

Remarkable  Wild  Crab  Apple. 

We  recently  received  from  Mr.  W. 
H.  Shroyer,  Sherrard,  111.,  a specimen 
of  wild  crab  apple  that  is  very  unusual 
in  size.  The  apple  measured  just  two 
and  fifteen-sixteenths  inches  in  diam- 
eter, While  in  shape,  color,  fragrance 
and  texture  it  was  identical  with  the 
usual  wild  crab  apples  found  through- 
out the  Middle  West. 

Mr.  Shroyer  writes  us  as  follows: 
“Under  separate  cover  I am  sending 
you  a wild  crab  apple  that,  to  me  at 
least,  is  of  very  unusual  size.  I found 
this  tree  while  wandering  in  a woods 
pasture  away  from  any  house,  and 
among  other  trees.  This  tree  is  with- 
out cultivation  as  are  all  of  the  others 
in  the  brush  there,  and  the  fruit  on 


Get  There  Ahead  of 
the  Railroad 


Re  Kansas  Gltu 
Mexico  & 
Orient  Railway. 


KANSAS  CIT1 


IN  A NEW  EMPIRE 
200  MILES  SQUARE 

Pecos 

Valley 

Texas 


one  of  the  richest  irrigable  valleys  in  the  United  States,  just  ahead  of 
construction  of  the  KANSAS  CITY,  MEXICO  & ORIENT  RAILWAY.  A 

new  country — a chance  to  begin  over  again.  New  hopes — prosperity.  A 
country  where  irrigation  makes  SURE  CROPS! 

Homeseekers  flooding  into  this  wonderful  new  country.  By  January 
1st  the  Orient  Railway  will  cross  the  valley.  Buy  land  now,  before  prices 
advance.  The  extensive  Imperial  Irrigation  System,  furnishing  abundant 
water  to  these  Pecos  Palisades  lands,  now  complete.  Water  now  turned 
on.  Farmers  are  irrigating  their  land  and  building  homes.  The  big  Im- 
perial Reservoir,  covering  nearly  2,000  acres,  holds  six  hundred  million 
cubic  feet  of  water,  with  75  miles  of  canals. 

GREATEST  ALFALFA  AND  FRUIT  COUNTRY!  Alfalfa  is  the  wonder 
crop  of  the  Pecos  Valley.  Produces  $75  to  $125  per  acre.  SIX  cuttings  a year. 
Alfalfa  will  make  you  rich.  Facts  about  lower  Pecos  Valley  are  amazing.  In  fruit, 
the  land  should  produce  up  to  $1,000  per  acre.  Peaches  pay  $1,000  per  acre;  apple 
trees  are  worth  $40  apiece;  celery  and  asparagus  $500  per  acre;  berries  up  to 
$500  per  acre;  cantaloupes  $300  to  $500  per  acre.  Pecos  Valley  products  won  22 
first  prizes  at  El  Paso  Fair,  1909,  and  some  of  its  fruits  beat  tne  world  at  the 
St.  Louis  World’s  Fair. 

YOUR  OPPORTUNITY.  Pecos  Valley  offers  your  greatest  opportunity  be- 
cause land  is  now  selling  on'easy  terms  and  at  one-fifth  the  price  of  similar  land 
in  older  districts,  and  because  it  is  just  ahead  of  construction  of  the  railroad, 
building  daily  and  spending  large  sums  in  this  territory. 

Excursions  First  and  Third  Tuesdays  Every  Month,  Homeseekers’  Rates. 

F.  A.  Hornbeck,  Land  Commissioner,  U.  S.  Mexican  Trust  Co. 

Fiscal  Agts.  Kansas  City,  Mex.  & Orient  Ry.,  161  Baltimore  Av.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


the  other  wild  crabs  in  the  same 
thicket  are  of  the  usual  size,  unless 
perhaps  a little  smaller  than  usual,  on 


A wild  crab  apple  that  measured  two 
and  fifteen-sixteenths  inches  in  diameter. 

account  of  the  drouth  of  the  past  sum- 
mer. 

The  foliage  on  this  tree  is  the  same 
in  shape  as  on  the  other  wild  crabs, 
but  is  more  glossy,  and  a shade  dark- 
er in  color.” 

Big  Prize  for  Apples. 

The  Virginia  Horticultural  Society 
renews  its  prize,  made  last  year,  of 
$50,  open  to  competition  from  any 
state  or  Canada,  for  the  best  five 
boxes  (one  of  each  variety)  to  be  se- 
lected by  the  competitor  from  the  fol- 
lowing varieties:  Albemarle  Pippin, 

Winesap,  York  Imperial,  Ben  Davis, 
Grimes  Golden,  Jonathan,  Spitzenburg, 
Baldwin,  Paradise  Winter  Sweet, 
Rome  Beauty,  Stayman.  All  growers 
in  the  countries  named  are'  cordially 
invited  to  enter  for  this  competition, 
and  to  notify  the  secretary,  Walter 
Whately,  Crozet,  Va.,  of  their  entries 
by  December  25th. 

Mr.  Whately  says:  “This  offer  has 

been  made  for  the  past  two  years,  and 
we  are  somewhat  surprised  that  we 
have  never  had  a single  competitor 
from  outside  this  state.  We  regard  it 


Townsend  & Wyatt 
Dry  Goods  Company 


Our  Piano  Department  has  been  a success 
from  the  day  we  opened.  We  find  that  the 
publiclikestosave  money  when  they  make 
a purchase  for  as  large  an  amount  as  this. 


On  account  of  the  small  expense  in  operating 
this  department  in  connection  with  the  rest  of 
our  store  we  can  save  you  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  on  a piano. 


New  Pianos  are  Fully  Guaranteed 

from  one-hundred  and  nineteen  dollars  up 


The  above  cut  represents  the  popular 
Style  “F”  Hillsdale.  This  piano  bears  our  own 
name  on  the  metal  plate.  It  is  manufactured  espe- 
cially for  us. 

The  reputation  that  we  have  established  after  be- 
ing in  business  forty-four  years,  is  behind  these  in- 
struments. The  sweet  round,  full-toned  Hillsdale 
will  satisfy  you,  no  matter  how  critical  you  are. 
Its  plain,  square  lines  will  please  the  eye.  ^ 

It.  is  useless  to  pay  $375  for  a piano  no  better, 
when  you  can  have  this  piano  Direct  from  the  Fac- 
tory to  You,  no  matter  where  you  live,  freight  pre- 
paid. new  scarf  and  stool  furnished,  for  $275  cash, 
or  payments,  if  desired.  6 per  cent  on  deferred  pay- 
ments. Write  Us  Today. 

Townsend  & Wyatt  D.  G.  Co. 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 

Members  Retail  Mer.  Assn.  R.  R.  Fares  Rebated. 


as  a ‘sporting  offer,’  made  in  good 
faith,  and  I can  assure  anyone  who 
cares  to  enter  and  take  up  this  chal- 
lenge that  they  will  be  treated  with 
perfect  fairness.  The  name  of  our 
judge,  Prof.  H.  E.  Van  Deman,  is 
enough  (o  be  guarantee  for  that.” 
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ORNELL  FRUIT 


The  annual  fruit  show  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  will  be  held  this  year 
November  1st  to  4th.  This  exhibit  is 
in  the  charge  of  the  students  in  the 
department  of  pomology,  who  collect 
the  fruit  themselves,  and  who  do  all 
the  work  of  setting  up  and  judging 
the  display.  The  exhibit  this  year 
promises  to  be  far  superior  to  any  fruit 
show  held  at  the  college  hitherto. 
Fruit  has  already  been  received  from 
Oregon,  Washington,  Virginia,  Mon- 
tana, Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire  and  New  York. 

The  fruits  to  be  exhibited  are  ap- 
ples, pears,  peaches,  plums  and  grapes. 
All  fruit  is  judged  and  ribbons  award- 
ed as  prizes.  The  exhibit  is  of  educa- 
tional value  and  gives  the  students  in 
the  department  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  study  varieties. 

*S|fr 

Better  Roads  Convention. 

In  the  official  program  of  the  big 
road  congress  to  be  held  by  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  Highway  Improve- 
ment at  Richmond,  Nov.  20-23,  1911, 
there  is  a list  of  speakers  which  in- 
cludes the  most  notable  scientists  and 
public  men  ever  gathered  together  for 
any  one  convention.  The  program, 
which  has  just  been  announced,  in- 
cludes an  address  by  President  Taft, 
the  first  that  he  will  deliver  upon  his 
return  from  his  long  Western  trip. 

Harold  Parker,  chairman  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Highway  Com- 
mission, will  preside,  and  that  twenty- 
minute  papers  will  be  read  by  promi- 
nent men  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  On  “Road  Users  Day,”  which 
will  follow  the  second  day,  the  auto- 
mobilists  will  have  their  innings.  The 
program  will  be  devoted  to  a discus- 
sion of  the  various  problems  of  traffic 
regulations,  not  merely  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  automobiles,  but 
from  all  other  standpoints.  Many 
speakers  will  deliver  short  talks  on 
various  phases  of  the  traffic  problems, 
as  presented  in  different  sections  of 
the  country. 

Moving  pictures  showing  the  effects 
of  good  and  bad  roads,  some  of  them 
humorous  and  some  dramatic,  present- 
ing in  a striking  and  human  manner 
the  contrast  between  the  two  phases 
of  the  road  problem,  will  lend  consid- 
erable interest  to  the  congress,  to  the 
average  layman,  who,  after  all,  is  the 
one  chiefly  affected  by  a system  of 
bad  roads.  It  will  be  shown  that  the 
high  cost  of  living  has  been  due  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting farm  products  to  the  railroads  for 
shipment  at  the  “bad  road”  seasons, 
and  that  a system  of  good  roads  will 
wipe  ouc  this  evil. 

It  is  estimated  that  something  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $400,000,000  a year 
could  be  saved  throughout  the  country 
by  improving  20  per  cent  of  all  the 
roads  now  existant.  The  tremendous 
interest  in  the  road  problems  through- 
out the  United  States  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  country  is  now  spend- 
ing about  $1,000,000  a day  in  road 
building  and  maintenance. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to 
secure  reduced  round  trip  tickets  on 
the  various  railroads  leading  into 
Richmond  for  the  congress  and  pres- 
ent indications  are  that  there  will  be 
more  than  5,000  visitors  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  in  the  course  of 
the  four  days.  These  visitors  will  in- 
clude farmers,  business  men,  public 
men,  auiomobilists  and  manufacturers 
of  road  machinery  and  road  materials, 
as  well  as  official  representatives 
from  all  the  states. 


Apple  Growng  in  Virginia. 

The  Shenandoah  Valley,  famed  in 
story  and  in  song  as  the  garden  spot  of 
the  world;  hallowed  by  a thousand 
memories  incident  to  the  Revolution- 
ary and  Civil  Wars,  bids  fair  to  excel 
its  former  greatness.  Its  present  pre- 
eminence emphasizes  the  fajct  that 
“peace  has  her  victories  no  less  re- 
nowned than  war.”  Its  slcjg^u  is  back 


to  the  land,  or  rather  back  to  the  or- 
chard. And  as  best  I can  judge,  in 
this  section  at  least,  everybody  has 
gone  back.  You  are  simply  a “dead 
one”  if  you  do  not  own  or  are  not  try- 
ing to  buy  or  plant  an  orchard.  The 
plain,  unvarnished,  gospel  truth  is  that 
these  people  have  the  orchard  fever. 
At  any  rate,  that  is  my  diagnosis. 

The  cause  of  this  fever  seems  to  be 
a sudden  realization  that  this  great 
section  has  just  about  the  best  apple 
land  in  the  world.  Farmers  and  busi- 
ness men  have  addressed  themselves 
assiduously  to  the  problems  of  fruit 
growing  and  they  have  mastered  them. 
They  have  made  more  progress  in  this 
direction  in  the  past  five  or  six  years 
than  other  parts  of  the  state  have  in 
a generation.  They  are  exhibiting  and 
shipping  fruit  until  the  attention  of 
fruit  growers  everywhere  has  been 
focused  on  them. 

Orchard  lands  are  in  great  demand. 
Only  the  other  day  a pretty  rough 
tract  of  some  seventy  odd  acres  sold 
for  $251  per  acre.  Bearing  orchards 
cannot  be  touched  at  double  the  fig- 
ure. 

Among  the  pioneers  and  prominent 
growers  around  are  S.  L.  Lupton, 
Stewart  Bell,  T.  W.  Steck,  E.  V. 
Weems  and  John  M.  Steck.  A host  of 
others  are  doing  good  work  and  have 
splendid  orchards.  With  prospects  of 
a 75  per  cent  crop,  it  seems  useless  to 
wish  them  prosperity.  It  is  assured. 

Virginia.  E.  A.  SCHUBERT. 


Not  a Fertilizer. 

Lime  is  not  a fertilizer  itself,  supply- 
ing plant  food,  like  barnyard  manure 
or  commercial  fertilizers.  It  is  rather 
a modifier,  valuable  for  correcting  con- 
ditions unfavorable  for  the  best 
growth  of  plants,  like  acidity  or  a ten- 
dency (in  heavy  clay  soils)  to  puddle 
and  bake  after  a rain.  Most  Minne- 
sota soils  have  a sufficiency  of  lime 
among  their  natural  constituents;  and 
it  is  well  to  be  sure  that  there  is  a de- 
ficiency before  applying  it.  A Michi- 
gan circular  says:  “Perhaps  the  most 
reliable  indicator  of  the1  need  of  lime 
is  the  failure  of  clover  to  make  a satis- 
factory stand  when  other  conditions 
are  favorable.”  If  your  land  produces 
a good  crop  of  clover,  it  needs  no  lime, 
whatever  the  crop  desired.  Lacking 
this  indicator,  the  one  sure  way  of  de- 
termining whether  a soil  needs  lime 
is  by  a trial  on  a small  patch  of 
ground.  “An  application  of  lime  over 
a whoie  field  would  be  a waste  of  both 
time  and  money  if  the  field  were  not 
in  need  of  such  an  application.” — C. 
R.  B. 

Frisco  Institute. 


From  November  6th  to  December 
9th  the  Frisco  Railroad  will  conduct 
an  institute  train  through  southern 
Missouri,  at  which  demonstrations  of 
spraying  machinery  and  orchard  heat- 
ers will  be  made.  The  demonstra- 
tions will  be  conducted  largely  by 
Prof.  F.  W.  Faurot  of  the  Mountain 
Grove  Experiment  Station. 

The  institute  will  have  two  cars  and 
will  carry  eight  different  makes  of 
power  spraying  machines.  They  will 
also  have  a complete  line  of  smudge 
pots  and  other  orchard  utensils  and 
appliances  consisting  of  pruning  saws, 
picking  sacks  and  the  like. 

One  day  will  be  spent  at  each  point 
discussing  and  demonstrating  the  ma- 
chinery and  methods  of  preparing 
lime-sulphur  and  other  spraying  solu- 
tions at  home.  In  the  evening  there 
will  be  an  illustrated  talk  on  the  com- 
mon orchard  insects  and  diseases  to- 
gether with  methods  and  means  for 
controlling  them. 

^ >sj£ 

At  the  conclusion  of  an  experiment 
to  answer  the  question,  “Is  it  neces- 
sary to  fertilize  the  apple  orchard?” 
the  New  York  Experiment  Station 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  in  “the 
average  western  New  York  tilled  ap- 
ple orchard,  if  well  drained,  well  tilled 
and  properly  supplied  with  organic 
matter  from  stable  manure  or  cover 
crops,  commercial  fertilizers  are  little 
needed.” 


Fuel  for  Country  Homes 
Light  for  Country  Homes 


Imprisoned  in  Crushed  Slone 


And  any  country  home  own- 
er can  unlock  the  prison — with 
an  ever-ready  magic  key  made 
of  nothing  but  plain  water. 

Touch  the  water-key  to  the 
stone  prison  and  the  miracle 
takes  place. 

Instantly  and  rapidly  the 
stone  changes  into  slacked  lime 
— at  the  same  time  releasing 
great  quantities  of  gas  right 
before  your  eyes. 

The  gas  is  Genuine  Acety- 
lene— a perfect  cooking  fuel 
for  the  kitchen  range  and  an 
unrivaled  illuminant  wherever  light  is 
needed.  Anybody  can  use  the  water- 
key  to  release  from  its  stone  prison, 
Acetylene  in  any  quantity  required. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  regulate  the 
release — and  make  only  just  enough 
gas  to  supply  the  stove  or  lights  while 
they  are  actually 
in  use — no  more, 
no  less. 

The  process  is 
mechanical  — so 
much  so  and  so 
simple  that  it  is 
always  left  entire- 
ly to  a little  auto- 
m a t i c tank-like 
machine. 

With  but  a few 
minutes  ’ attention 


the  time  on  a fire  that  she  can 
instantly  turn  on  or  off,  up  or 
down,  with  the  twist  of  her 
wrist. 

While  the  whole  family  can 
enjoy  and  be  proud  of  a homo 
lighted  throughout  with  bril- 
liant, pure  white  light  shining 
from  handsome  brass  or  bronze 
fixtures. 

For  years  our  millions  of 
city  cousins  who  use  gas  for 
lighting  and  cooking  have  had 
all  the  best  of  it. 

Now  the  tables  have  turned, 
for  this  rural  gas  “Acetylene”  is 
ten  times  richer  than  the  best  city  gas 
— is  not  poisonous  to  breathe  and  makes 
light  even  cheaper  than  kerosene. 

We  have  several  free  books  telling 
how  the  power  of  Niagara  Falls  is 


used  to  make  this  wonderful  gas-pro- 
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COOKING 

once  a month,  this  machine  sends  gas 
as  required  direct  to  the  kitchen  stove 
and  to  chandeliers  and  fixtures  located 
in  every  room  in  the  house,  as  well  as 
the  barns  and  all  the  outbuildings. 

Such  machines  are  so  nearly  perfect 
and  so  thoroughly  reliable  that  there 
are  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  thousand  of  them  installed 
on  farms  in  this  country  alone. 

In  every  case  the  machine  is  set  up 
in  a few  hours  in  the  cellar  or  out- 
building and  connected  with  concealed 
pipes  without  injuring  walls  or  floors. 

Thereafter  the  housewife  has  the 
pleasure  of  cooking  her  meals  in  half 


dueing  stone. 

How  the  stone 
is  distributed  from 
warehouses  all 
over  the  country 
under  the  trade 
name  of  “Union 
Carbide.  ’ ’ 

Why  Union  Car- 
bide won’t  burn; 
how  it  can  be 
stored  as  easily  as 
coal;  how  Acety-  LIGHTING 
lene  Light  has  been  used  to  grow 
plants  on  a big  scale,  and  how  all  the 
lights  on  a farm  can  be  fixed  to  light 
with  the  pull  of  a small  brass  chain 
without  matches. 

Wre  will  be  glad  to  send  these  books 
free,  together  with  an  estimate  as  to 
how  little  an  Acetylene  plant  will  cost 
for  your  home. 

Just  write  us  how  many  rooms  and 
how  many  buildings  you  wish  to  light 
and  receive  our  reply  by  return 
mail. 

Address  your  letter  to  Union  Car-, 
bide  Sales  Co.,  126  S.  Michigan  Blvd., 
Chicago,  111.,  Dept.  C.  — 49 


Produce  Markets 
and  Marketing 


The  only  book  ever  written  on  the  marketing  side  of  the  fruit  and  produce 
business  is  “PRODUCE  MARKETS  AND  MARKETING,”  by  W.  T.  Seibels. 

This  is  a brand-new  book,  and  tells  all*about  the  markets  of  the  country 
and  the  marketing  methods.  It  is  a book  for  the  grower,  the  shipper  and  the 
dealer.  There  is  no  need  for  the  grower  to  make  a mistake  in  selling  his  fruit 
or  produce,  when  he  has  this  book  to  consult.  It  clearly  explains  how  the  fruit 
and  produce  in  the  big  markets  is  handled,  and  how  to  sell  the  crop.  It  points 
out  the  pitfalls  to  trap  the  unwary. 

Here  is  a list  of  the  chapters,  every  one  of  them  chuck  full  of  money-saving 
and  money-making  facts  and  ideas  for  everybody  connected  with  growing,  ship- 
ping or  dealing  in  fruit  and  produce: 


and 


Chapter  1 — The  Trade  Defined 
Discussed. 

Chapter  2 — Crooks  and  Straights. 

Chapter  3 — The  Making  and  Breaking 
of  Markets. 

Chapter  4 — Speculation. 

Chapter  5 — Information. 

Chapter  6 — Transportation. 

Chapter  7 — Co-operation. 

Chapter  S — Associations  and  Individ- 
uals. 

Chapter  9 — Quality  vs.  Quantity. 

Chapter  10 — Packages. 

Chapter  11 — Grading  and  Packing. 

Chapter  12 — Where  Is  Your  Market? 

Chapter  13 — Sell  or  Consign. 

Chapter  14 — Auctions. 

Chapter  15 — Are  the  Storages  a Bane 
or  a Blessing? 

Chapter  16 — Credits  and  Discounts. 

Chapter  17 — Evils  in  the  Trade  that 
Need  Correcting. 

Chapter  IS — Legislation  Relating  to 
and  Affecting  the  Trade. 


Chapter  19 — Produce  and  Patriotism. 

Chapter  20 — An  Appeal  for  Equal  and 
Exact  Justice. 

Chapter  21 — The  Wizards  at  Work. 

Chapter  22 — Better  Days  Ahead. 

Chapter  23 — Public  Estimate  of  the 
Trade  Should  Be  Revised  and  Cor- 
rected. 

Chapter  24 — Butter. 

Chapter  25 — Eggs. 

Chapter  26 — Poultry. 

Chapter  27 — Apples. 

Chapter  28 — Potatoes. 

Chapter  29 — Cabbage. 

Chapter  30 — Onions. 

Chapter  31 — Melons. 

Chapter  32 — Citrus  Fruits. 

Chapter  33 — Peaches. 

Chapter  34 — Pineapples,  Pears,  Prunes 
and  Pecans. 

Chapter  35  — Truck  Growers  and 
T ruck. 

Chapter  36 — Produce  Exports  and  Im- 
ports. 

Chapter  37 — The  Cost  of  Living. 


This  great  book  is  one  of  the  most  useful  works  ever  published.  It  explains 
clearly  all  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  contents,  and  shows  by  actual,  spe- 
cific facts,  how  the  producer  and  the  dealer  can  better  their  service  and  their 
profits.  Every  chapter  is  filled  to  the  brim  with  practical,  usable,  satisfying  in- 
formation, just  the  kind  that  you  need. 

This  book  will  help  you  sell  your  fruit  at  a better  profit.  It  will  help  you 
make  more  money  out  of  your  butter  and  eggs.  It  will  aid  you  in  conducting  a 
co-operative  shipping  association. 

Although  the  book  has  been  off  the  press  barely  a month,  thousands  of 
copies  have  already  been  sold.  It  is  going  rapidly.  -Get  one  before  your  neighbor 
does,  and  be  ahead.  Contains  290  big  pages  and  nearly  100  fine,  full-page  illus- 
trations. PRICE,  $2.50,  PREPAID. 

Send  us  a money  order,  check,  draft  or  currency  for  this  amount  and  get 
your  copy  of  this  great  book  now.  If  you  will  send  $3.00,  we  will  advance  your 
subscription  to  The  Fruit-Grower  one  year  and  send  this  wonderful  book. 
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Our  Classified  Advertising  Department 

For  advertisements  in  this  department,  of  not  less  than  twenty-five | will  be  set  in  black  type.  Every  initial  and  number  to  count  as  one  j Count  the  number  ot  words  you  send,  and  remit  at  rate  of  4 cents 
words  each,  in  which  no  display  type  is  used,  we  make  a special  rate  of  word.  This  department  is  for  the  benefit  of  our  subscribers  who  have  per  word,  stamps,  currency  or  money  order.  This  is  considerably  less 
FOUR  CENTS  PER  WORD,  EACH  INSERTION,  If  several  different!  anything  to  sell,  including  farm  lands,  fruit  farms,  dogs,  ponies,  than  our  display  rate,  and  offers  a splendid  opportunity  to  reach 
advertisements  are  inserted  in  the  same  issue,  the  charge  will  be  $1.00  I poultry  and  eggs,  live  stock,  plants,  shrubs,  vines,  etc.  All  adver-  our  readers  at  a low  figure.  Send  a trial  advertisement  with  remit- 
toreachad^nomattei^^  ad  | tisoments  for  this  department  must  be  PAID  FOR  IN  ADVANCE.!  tance  at  rate  of  4c  a word.  THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

Fruit  and  poultry  industries  are  so  closely  allied 
that  The  Fruit-Grower  is  a good  medium  for  poultry 
advertisers.  If  you  want  to  buy  stock  or  have  stock 
or  eggs  to  sell,  advertise  in  this  department  at  4 
cents  a word  each  insertion.  Or,  use  regular  poultry 
pages,  at  display  rate,  $7.00  per  inch,  each  insertion. 

Anconas 

Single  Comb  Ancona  Cockerels.  Special  prices  for 
November.  Choice  lot  of  dark  birds;  good  size,  healthy 
and  vigorous,  good  combs;  yellow  or  mottled  legs. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  John  B.  Firestone,  Spencer, 

Ohio.  Member  of  International  Ancona  Club. 

Sheppard’s  Famous  Anconas.  The  world’s  best.  First 
at  world’s  greatest  shows,  including  London,  England, 
Madison  Square  and  Cleveland.  Greatest  egg  record. 
Catalogue  free.  Cecil  Sheppard,  President  International 

Ancona  Club,  Berea,  Ohio. 

Andalusians  

Blue  Andalusian  cockerels.  Just  the  kind  to  improve 
your  flock  and  increase  egg  production;  $1.50  to  $5.00 
buys  strong,  vigorous  bird.  Wm.  Foote,  Wellington,  O. 

Brahmas — Light 

Who  Breeds  Light  Brahmas? — This  line  of  stock 
ought  to  be  popular  with  Fruit-Grower  readers.  Try 
an  ad  in  these  columns  if  you  breed  fine  Brahmas. 

Cornish 

Forest  City  Cornish  Yards,  Shawnee,  Okla.  Home 
of  World  Beater  Dark  Cornish  and  White  Indian  Run- 
ner  Ducks.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Mating  list  free. 

La ngshans— -Black 

Our  Black  Langshans  are  the  big  everlasting  laying 
kind.  Prize  winners  too.  You.  need  them.  Choice 
stock,  low  prices.  Neville  Poultry  Farms,  Kewanee,  111. 

Leghorns 

Leghorns  and  bantams  for  sale.  Rose-comb  White 
Leghorns,  Golden  and  Silver  Sebright  bantams,  scoring 
93 y2  to  96%.  My  stock  wins  in  the  largest  shows,  from 
Maine  to  California,  from  Mexico  to  Canada.  J.  L. 

Moore,  Rolfe,  Iowa. 

Winter  Laying  Leghorns.  Bred  to  “Shell  Out”  eggs, 
and  do  it.  Baby  chicks,  eggs,  stock.  Catalogue  free. 

O.  C.  Frantz.  85  South.  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 

Leghorns — Brown 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  High  grade  cockerels  and 
hens.  Heavy  laying  strain,  fine  birds,  $1.00.  If  in 
need,  write  us.  Crow  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  Washburn, 

Illinois. 

Leghorns — Buff 

For  Sale — S.  (L  Buff  Leghorns.  Some  fine  show 
birds.  A lot  of  magnificent  cockerels  and  pullets,  all 
prices.  My  old  birds  are  select  matings  from  the 
best  breeders  in  America.  Mrs.  Anna  H.  Baldwin, 
Keswick,  la. 

Buff  Leghorns;  winter  laying  strain,  $1  each.  Henry 

Woestenberg,  Appleton.  Wis. 

Leghorns — White 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — One  thousand  White  Leghorn 
utility  cockerels  from  greatest  exhibition  and  egg  pro- 
ducing strains  in  America.  No  culls  or  disqualified 
birds  in  lot;  $1.25  each,  five  for  $6.00  or  ten  for  $10.00. 
The  best  birds  on  earth  to  cross  with  your  flock  and 
improve  the  egg  producing  qualities.  Don't  overlook 
these  low  prices  for  really  superior  stock.  Twin  Brooks 
Farm,  R.  D.  7,  Springfield  (Lavvrenceville),  Ohio. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  cockerels  and  young  Pekin 
drakes,  fine  stock.  Write  Fairfield  White  Leghorn 
Yards,  Amanda,  Ohio.  No.  55F. 

Orpingtons — Buff 

Large  Buff  Orpington  cockerels,  good  in  color.  Farm 
raised  from  vigorous  prize  winning  birds,  $2.00  each. 
Order  now,  I can  please  you.  P.  Gregoire,  Newton,  111, 

Orpingtons — Black. 

Black  Orpingtons.  Davis  Black  Orpingtons  lead, 
others  follow.  A few  extra  bargains  in  stock  for  be- 
ginners. Exhibition  birds  a specialty.  S.  H.  Davis, 

Box  N,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

Orpingtons — White 

S.  C.  White  Orpington  stock  for  sale,  both  old  and 
young.  Our  birds  are  winners  in  four  large  shows  last 
fall  and  winter.  Our  stock  will  please.  Chas.  McClure, 

Tremontf.n,  Utah. 

Kellerstrass  White  Orpingtons — Fifty  cockerels  at 
$2.00  and  $3.00  each  if  taken  this  month.  Large, 
husky  five-months-old  fellows.  W.  C.  Snyder,  Bunce- 

ton.  Mo.  

Kellerstrass  Crystal  White  Orpingtons.  Eggs,  $1.50 
per  15  up.  I have  stock  from  eggs  bought  of  Keller- 
strass at  $2.00  each.  F.  R.  Brill,  Hampshire,  111. 

Box  70. 

Kellerstrass  White  Orpingtons.  Winter  layers.  Trap 
nest  year  records.  150  to  221  eggs.  Cockerels.  $5.00  and 
up.  L.  Lewis.  607  North  Fountain  ave.,  Springfield,  O. 

Kellerstrass  White  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  Cockerels, 
pullets  and  hens,  $1.50  and  up.  Please  send  for  price 
list.  Chester  R.  McWilliam,  Downing,  Mo. 

Quality  White  Orpingtons.  Win  every  year.  Male 
birds,  $3.00  up.  Eggs  reasonable  in  season.  Whatever 

you  need  we  have  it.  C.  Colby.  Hillsboro,  111. 

For  Sale — Single  Comb  White  and  Buff  Orpingtons. 
Cocks,  cockerels  and  pullets.  Eggs  and  baby  chicks 
in  season.  H.  E.  Poseley,  Stewart.  Minn. 

If  you  want  Orpingtons,  Reds.  Leghorns,  Wyandottes, 
Rocks;  males  or  females;  we  can  save  you  money.  Write 
us  anyway.  Lee  Harris,  College  View,  Neb. 

White  Orpington  trios,  $9.50;  pens,  $10.00.  Cock- 
erels from  $3.00  upwards.  Now  is  the  time  to  order 
from  Robert  Broeker.  Nevada,  Mo. 

White  Orpington,  White  Rocks.  Choice  stock  and 
eggs  at  all  times.  Very  low  prices,  to  move  stock  quick. 
Davison,  Box  805,  Downing.  Mo. 

Plymouth  Rocks — Barred 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  50  Barred  Rock  cockerels 
from  my  best  pen,  headed  by  Jumbo,  Jr.  Jumbo  has 
never  failed  to  win  in  any  show  room.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Don’t  miss  this  bargain.  Order  today. 
$5.00  each.  Eggs,  $2.00  for  15.  E.  H.  Wegener,  Red 

Bud,  Illinois. 

Barred  Rocks — Thompson,  Hawkins  and  Bradley 
strains.  Shipped  on  “trial/*  approval  or  C.  O.  D. 
Pullets  and  cockerels,  $1.00  each.  Mrs.  Edith  Chelton, 
Landonville,  Md. 


1 Grable’s  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Originator  aiiu 
breeder  of  the  world’s  renowned  Buckeye  strain  for 
over  twenty  years.  They  have  proven  themselves  win- 
ners for  my  customers  as  well  as  myself  at  America’s 
leading  shows.  Canton,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Chicago, 
Pittsburg,  New  York,  Hagerstown,  and  in  foreign 
countries.  Elegant  cocks,  hens,  cockerels,  pullets  or 
pens.  Write  your  wants.  Also  utility  stock,  all  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  Be  sure  and  state  exactly 
what  you  need  in  color,  sex  and  quality  desired;  217 
egg  strain.  Also  Indian  Runner  ducks,  greatest  lay- 
ers in  the  duck  family.  E.  S.  Grable,  Poultry  Judge, 
Box  F,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Barred  Rocks,  Shellabarger  strain,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
Reds,  Indian  Runner  Ducks  and  fancy  pigeons.  I 
have  good  ones  to  offer.  Julia  E.  Wise,  New  Market, 

Iowa. 

Congdon’s  Barred  Rocks,  bred  for  utility  and  beauty. 
$3,000  invested;  146-acre  farm;  1,000  birds  for  sale. 
Eggs  in  season.  Write  your  wants.  Booklet  free.  W. 
A.  Congdon,  Box  A,  Waterman,  Illinois. 

Plymouth  Rocks — Buff 

Golden  Oak  Poultry  Yards — High-class,  prize-winning 
Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  Win  wherever  shown.  World’s 
best  winter  layers.  A few  choice  show  birds  for  sale. 
Cockerels,  pullets,  pairs,  trios  and  pens  at  reasonable 
prices.  Also  a few  of  Poley’s  world’s  best  cockerels  for 
sale.  Write  for  prices.  D.  L.  Dungan,  R.  1,  Hornell, 

N.  Y. 

Buff  Rocks,  winners  wherever  shown,  priced  right, 
and  your  money  back  if  you  are  not  pleased.  That 
means  a square  deal.  Circulars  and  show  record  free. 
E.  A.  Meyers,  Route  9,  Mt.  Sterling,  111. 

Plymouth  Rocks — White 

Hill  Crest  White  Rock  Farm;  500  birds  for  sale. 
Get  my  price  list  and  save  money.  Fishel  strain. 
S.  W.  McReynolds,  Prop.,  Carthage,  Mo. 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Rose  and  Single-Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Orig- 
inator and  breeder  of  the  Cherry  Red  strain,  coming 
into  popularity  by  leaps  and  bounds  on  account  of 
their  wonderful  laying  and  quick  maturing  qualities, 
as  well  as  hardiness  and  largest  class  in  most  shows 
in  recent  years.  Start  now  and  get  in  on  the  ground 
floor.  They  have  an  unlimited  future.  My  reds  have 
that  correct  shape,  proper  size  and  superb  rich,  deep 
red  color  all  aie  striving  for,  but  few  have  attained. 
E.  S.  Grable,  Poultry  Judge.  Box  F,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Red  Quill  Rhode  Island  Reds  will  improve  your 
flock,  by  giving  you  large,  vigorous  birds,  easy  to  raise, 
quick  growers,  great  layers.  None  better.  Large,  vig- 
orous cockerels,  brilliant  red,  either  comb,  $2.00  each. 

Cary's  Farms,  Trimble,  Ohio. 

Thoroughbred  Rose  and  Single-Comb  Rhode  Island 
Red  cockerels  and  pullets.  Bred  from  93  to  94  point 
males,  and  hens  trap-nested  for  superior  egg  produc- 
tion.  D.  J.  Bliss.  Carthage.  Mo. 

Wyandottes — Buff 

Buff  Wyandotte  pullets,  hens,  cockerels  and  cocks 
for  sale;  fine,  pure  bred  stock  very  cheap.  Ten  years 
a breeder.  Ed.  M.  Larason,  Newark,  Ohio. 

Miscellaneous  Poultry 

48  varieties  pure  bred  Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Tur- 
keys, Guineas,  Pea-Fowls,  Incubators,  6000  prizes. 
Sale  circular  free;  100  page  catalogue,  4c.  Ziemers 

Poultry  Farm,  Austin,  Minn. 

America’s  best  fancy  poultry  and  bantams.  All  known 
varieties.  Bantam  catalogue,  2c.  Write  wants,  please. 
Brook  Lawn  Poultry  Farms.  Address  F.  C.  Wilbert, 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Doyle’s  Two  Egg  Machines,  Single  Comb  Black  Min- 
orcas  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks.  Cockerels,  hens  and 
drakes  for  sale.  Eggs  in  season.  John  Doyle,  Center, 
Missouri. 


Ducks 

Mammoth  Pekin  and  Indian  Runner  ducks.  Fine 
young  stock  for  sale;  eggs  in  season.  These  are  the 
birds  for  the  fruit  grower.  Paul  and  Gordon  Griffith, 

Frederiektown,  Mo.  

Turkeys — Red  Bourbon 

Prize  winning  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys.  Pairs  and  trios 
not  related.  Mrs.  Robt.  Magruder,  Brunswick,  Mo. 

Turkeys — White  Holland 

Mammoth  White  Holland  Turkeys  and  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
horns. Winners  at  the  State  Fair,  Springfield,  111. 
(1911).  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Southern  Slope 
Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Jacksonville,  111. 

FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 
ILLINOIS  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

Eighty  acres  fine  rolling  land — not  hilly — in  Hamil- 
ton County,  Illinois,  100  miles  S.  E.  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  60  miles  N.  W.  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  on  the  L.  & 
N.  Railroad.  Seven  miles  from  McLeansboro,  the 
county  seat,  a town  of  2,000  population,  and  3 miles 
from  small  station  where  passengers  and  freight  can  be 
handled.  Improvements  consist  of  brick  house  of  three 
very  large  rooms,  hall  and  basement;  new  barn  and 
other  outbuildings.  Farm  is  fenced  all  around,  also 
has  fence  between  pasture  and  farming  land.  Sixty- 
five  acres  have  been  cleared  (no  stumps)  and  in  culti- 
vation— 55  acres  being  used  as  farming  land  and  ten 
acres  in  pasture;  balance  (15  acres)  in  timber  good  for 
farm  use  as  wood  and  fence  posts.  Some  fruit  on  the 
place.  Is  now  farmed  on  the  shares.  The  owner  of 
this  farm  has  seen  it  but  twice  in  ten  years — is  too  old 
to  farm,  and  will  sell  at  a figure  that  will  interest  any- 
body wanting  a farm  or  a good  investment.  The  coal 
rights  should  be  worth  $25  per  acre.  They  are  selling 
for  that  all  around  this  property.  Address  at  once, 
W.  P.  Tracy,  Box  1277,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

For  Sale— 420  acres  fruit  and  stock  farm;  15  acres 
Elberta  peaches,  six  years  old;  175  acres  in  apple 
trees,  12  to  20  years  old,  all  in  good  bearing;  condi- 
tions good.  9-room  house,  barn  and  outbuildings. 
Three  tenant  houses,  several  large  fine  springs  at 
dwelling  house,  running  water  through  the  farm.  Sta- 
tion one  mile  from  farm,  good  schools,  healthy  loca- 
tion. Two  miles  to  Hiwasse,  one  of  the  best  fruit 
centers  in  Benton  Co.,  Ark.  Up-to-date  sprayer  and 
farming  tools  go  with  the  farm;  230  acres  of  this  farm 
is  in  cultivation,  pasture  and  wooded  land,  well  suited 
for  stock  with  running  spring  water,  all  well  fenced 
and  in  good  condition.  If  desired  this  land  will  be 
divided  up  into  40  or  80  acre  tracts,  and  sold  to  suit 
purchaser.  The  owner  will  sell  at  one-half  its  value. 
Price  $95  per  acre,  part  cash,  balance  on  time  to  suit 
purchaser.  S.  C.-  Robinson,  Hiwasse,  Benton  Co.,  Ark. 


If  you  want  a part  of  one  of  the  very  choicest 
tracts  of  fruit  land  on  earth,  where  conditions  are 
ideal  for  gi  owing  fruits  and  for  a home,  then  send 
for  copy  of  a beautiful  booklet  describing  Morrisania 
Ranch,  Grand  Valley,  Colo.  This  is  not  cheap  land 
— it  sells  for  $300  per  acre,  including  perpetual  water 
right,  but  it  is  worth  the  money.  It  may  be  that 
some  member  of  your  family  needs  the  benefit  of 
Colorado's  climate  for  some  form  of  lung  trouble. 
Get  a tract  of  this  land  and  establish  your  home 
there  before  it  is  too  late.  The  ranch  contains  880 
acres,  and  only  part  of  it  is  for  sale,  for  we  will  de- 
velop the  remainder  for  our  own  use.  Shall  we  send 
you  the  booklet  which  describes  the  place?  Write  me 
If  interested.  James  M.  Irvine,  Editor  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


For  Sale — An  East  Texas  fruit  farm  and  canning  fac- 
tory, 87  acres,  30  acres  in  fruit  and  berries  of  different 
kinds  and  varieties.  Berry  nursery  establishsed;  18 
acres  well  set  grass,  with  everlasting  springs.  Two  sets 
buildings.  Main  house  is  boxed,  with  five  rooms,  hall 
and  gallery,  with  a well  of  as  good  water  as  in  East 
Texas,  good  and  cold.  Nice  Bermuda  lawn  in  front. 
Nice  shade  trees  at  each  house.  The  other  house  has 
three  rooms,  good  barns  at  main  house.  Canning  fac- 
tory consists  of  main  building,  22x24,  well  built;  cellar 
10x30  feet,  two  stories  high.  One  15-horsepower  boiler, 
one  10-horsepower  engine,  both  in  good  shape;  one  proc- 
ess kettle  3x5;  six  baskets,  one  vat  3x14x18  inches  deep. 
Other  minor  things.  Address  C.  W.  Barnes,  Prop., 
Marietta,  Texas. 

Choice  apple  land.  In  the  very  heart  of  the  Hood 
River  Mosier  district;  80  acres  of  the  very  best  apple 
land,  % mile  to  post  office,  2 miles  to  first  class 
store,  near  terminus  of  new  Ry.  Mountain  scenery. 
Some  improvements,  healthy  climate,  good  neighbors, 
growing  district.  An  exceptional  opportunity  if  taken 
now.  Price  only  $75.00  an  acre.  Easy  terms.  Ask  for 
price  list.  D.  D.  Hail  Co.,  Mosier,  Oregon.  No  trou- 
ble to  answer  questions. 

For  bargains  in  Arkansas  fruit  land,  write  us.  Good 
fruit  and  berry  land,  $3.00  acre  up.  Make  150  crates 
cantaloupes  or  strawberries  per  acre.  We  sold  Elberta 
peaches  up  to  $3.25  per  bushel.  Past  season  sold  can- 
taloupes for  $1.00  crate,  f.  o.  b.  cars.  Strawberries 
netted  us  $150  per  acre.  Fine  climate,  no  malaria, 
mosquitoes,  saloons  or  negroes.  Grannis  Real  Estate 
Co.,  Grannis,  Polk  County.  Ark. 

Northwestern  apple  growers  are  buying  our  land. 
Why?  Because — full  crops  of  apples  every  year,  low 
freight  rates.  Land  grows  small  fruits.  Because  of 
nearness  to  large  markets,  fortunes  are  being  made 
here;  20  acres  will  do  the  trick  for  you,  costing  $1,500, 
on  easy  payments.  Write  for  free  descriptive  book. 
Shenandoah  Valley  Apple  Land  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Va. 

For  Sale — Two  Georgia  fruit  farms;  one  of  two 
hundred  acres,  mostly  of  apples.  One  tract  of  three 
hundred  acres,  thirty  acres  in  apples,  balance  in 
peaches,  all  at  bearing  age.  Situated  at  railroad  pri- 
vate switch.  Half  mile  from  postoffice.  Price  and 
particulars  on  application.  J.  Puterbaugh,  Menlo, 
Ga. 


Florida — Producting  orange  grove,  Eustis,  Lake  Co., 
to  settle  grower's  estate.  Twenty-five  acres,  15-year- 
old  trees;  40  acres  additional  land;  protected  location; 
Average  crop,  1,000  boxes;  capacity  4,000  boxes;  eleven- 
room  dwelling;  four  miles  to  fine  town;  $12,000.  R.  M. 
Richards,  1825  Corcoran  street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1 60- Acre  grain  and  stock  farm,  near  Springdale; 
spring  in  timber  pasture;  27  acres  bearing  peach  and 
apple  orchard;  fine  buildings;  80  acres  level,  rich  land, 
produces  75  bushels  corn  and  oats  per  acre;  cheapest 
good  farm  around  here;  $50  acre.  Fredricks  Realty 
Company,  Springdale,  Washington  Co.,  Ark.  


Shenandoah  Valley  Orchards  and  farming  lands.  We 
offer  fine  values  to  investors  in  orchards  and  fruit 
lands,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  apple  belt  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia.  Write  to  us  for  par- 
ticulars. The  Frederick  County  Realty  Co.,  Dept.  F, 
Stephens  City,  Virginia. 

My  time  all  being  taken  in  the  evangelistic  work.  I 
will  sell  at  a bargain  my  fine  60-acre  fruit  farm,  lo- 
cated within  forty  miles  of  Kansas  City.  Lafayette  Co., 
Missouri.  Will  put  in  with  sale  one  high-power  sprayer, 
one  barrel  spra*yer.  M.  L.  Branham,  930  S.  Main  St., 
Independence,  Mo. 

Three  Thousand  Acres  Michigan  cut-over  hardwood 
lands.  Cheboygan  County.  Extra  well  located,  good  for 
fruit,  general  farming  or  stock.  Price  $4.00  per  acre, 
$2.50  down,  balance  as  long  as  wanted  at  4 per  cent. 
Land.  106  East  Morrell  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Grand  Valley  apple  and  peach  orchards  in  from  five 
to  ten-acre  tracts  for  sale,  or  would  exchange  for  mer- 
chandise, good  going  stores,  or  income  property  in  any 
state  east  of  Mississippi  River.  For  full  particulars, 
address  A.  C.  Barley,  Marion,  Ind. 

Cash  for,  your  farm  or  business.  I bring  buyers  and 
seller  together.  No  matter  where  located,  if  you  want 
to  buy,  sell  or  exchange  any  kind  of  property,  any- 
where, address  Frank  P.  Cleveland,  994  Adams  Express 
Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Alvin,  Texas,  the  commercial  center  of  the  success- 
ful orange,  fig,  strawberry  and  truck  district  of  the 
Texas  gulf  coast;  soil  rich,  climate  delightful  and 
location  unexcelled.  Correspondence  solicited.  E.  C. 
& J.  F.  Webster. 


Three  Big  Bargains.  Irrigated  fruit  and  alfalfa  lands. 
Pecos  Valley,  New  Mexico.  Also  fifteen  sections  West 
Texas  lands,  $5.00  per  acre.  Richard  Lewis,  Rosedale, 
Okla. 

I want  more  good  neighbors.  Will  answer  free  what- 
ever I can  about  Idaho  and  her  opportunities  for  health 
and  wealth  seekers.  E.  McCulley,  Arco,  Idaho. 

Cash  for  your  property,  any  kind,  anywhere.  If  you 
want  to  buy,  sell  or  exchange,  address  Northwestern 
Business  Agency,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 

Homes  in  Healthy  West  Florida,  $20  per  acre.  Part 
pay  in  crops.  “Facts  About  Florida”  free.  W.  S. 
Reeve,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

For  information  about  low-priced  homes,  write  to 
Henry  Merrill,  Box  35,  Rock  Branch,  Harnett  County, 
North  Carolina. 


For  Sale — Forty-eight  acres,  commercial  orchard; 
bargain.  B.  F.  Jones,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 


FARMS  WANTED 

Farms  Wanted— We  have  direct  buyers.  Don't  pay 
commissions.  Write  describing  property,  naming 
lowest  price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  prop- 
erty free.  American  Investment  Association,  20  Palace 
building,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 


NURSERY  STOCK 


Orange  and  Fig  Trees,  Pecans,  Persimmons,  full  line 
shade  trees,  fruit  trees,  roses  and  heavy  ornamentals 
adapted  to  Southern  planting.  Booklet  on  orange  and 
fig  culture  and  catalogue  “B”  free.  Wholesale  and 
retail.  Algoa  Fruit  and  Nursery  Co.,  R.  H.  Bushway, 
Mgr.,  Algoa,  Texas. 

As  much  as  $1,000.00  per  acre  has  been  made  from 
our  berries.  McDonald  berry  earlier  than  Harvest, 
twice  as  productive.  Dallas,  Robinson,  Jordan  and 
others.  All  fine  everywhere.  Tree  fruits.  Write  for 
catalogue.  Fitzgerald’s  Nursery.  Stephenville,  Texas. 

Trees  of  all  kinds  at  wholesale  prices.  Save  agents 
commission  of  40  per  cent  by  ordering  direct  from  us. 
Stock  guaranteed  first  class;  certificate  of  inspection 
furnished.  Don't  delay.  Send  for  price  list  now. 

Address  Box  R,  Wichita  Nursery,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Plant  Michigan  Grown  Trees.  We  have  a fine  selec- 
tion for  spring  planting.  Trees  direct  to  planter.  Will 
be  pleased  to  mail  you  our  price  list.  H.  L.  Westgate 
Nursery  Co.,  Monroe,  Mich . 

We  solicit  your  orders  for  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum, 
cherry,  figs,  mulberry,  pecans,  walnut,  grapes,  privet, 
Carolina  poplar.  Prices  right.  The  Cureton  Nurseries* 
Austell,  Georgia. 


Fifty  thousand  black  raspberry  plants,  $4.75  thou- 
sand; red,  $4.00;  red  currants,  $1.50  per  100;  rhu- 
barb,  $1.50  per  100.  Alva  Cathcart,  Bristol,  Ind. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

50  Fox  Terriers  of  all  ages.  Best  rat,  pet  or  watch 
dog  on  earth.  Write  me  at  once  for  prices.  T.  H. 
Kaldenberg,  Pella,  Iowa. 

Guinea  Pigs— Best  pets,  solid  colors,  pair  $1.50  to 
$2.00;  managing  pamphlet,  15c.  Warren  Fluck,  East 
Greenville,  Pa. 


GALVANIZED  STEEL  NESTS 

Send  for  free  catalogue  of  the  Knudson  patent  gal- 
vanized steel,  iice-proof  poultry  nests,  coops,  feeders, 
etc.  They  positively  eliminate  the  lice  and  mite  prob- 
lem. Pay  for  themselves  in  short  time,  whether  you 
keep  ten  hens  or  ten  thousand.  Write  today.  Knudson 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Box  304,  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 


HELP  WANTED 


Wanted — Experienced  working  farmer  and  wife;  no 
small  children;  for  farm  in  Warren  County,  North 
Carolina,  two  miles  from  Macon  depot.  About  fifty 
acres  in  cultivation.  Orchard  of  800  four-year-old 
apple  trees.  Highest,  references.  Combination  wages 
and  share  arrangement.  Address  P.  A.  Agelasto, 
Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Wanted — A man  or  woman  to  act  as  our  information 
reporter.  All  or  spare  time.  No  experience  necessary. 
$50  to  $300  per  month.  Nothing  to  Sell.  Send  stamp 
for  particulars.  Sales  Association,  790  Association 
Building.  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Wanted — An  experienced  man  in  evaporating  apples, 
capable  of  installing  and  operating  a small  plant. 
Address  Dr.  J.  W.  Laws,  Lincoln,  N.  M. 

Traveling  for  business  with  your  team,  earn  over  $8 
commissions  daily,  taking  orders  by  samples  from  stores 
and  farmers  for  domestic  necessities.  M.  Ernst,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Nineteen-year-old  Ohio  orchard  owner  desires  any 
job  with  strictly  progressive  Western  grower,  Oregon 
or  Washington  preferred.  Object  to  learn  Western 
methods.  Some  college  training;  references.  Victor 
Cooper,  Magnolia,  Ohio. 

Situation  Wanted — As  housekeeper,  or  to  assist  with 
housework;  country  preferred.  Address  804  Prospect 
Ave..  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  or  phone  Main  1989, 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Free — “Investing  for  Profit”  magazine.  Send  your 
name  and  I will  mail  you  this  magazine  absolutely 
free.  Before  you  invest  a dollar  anywhere,  get  this 
magazine.  It  is  worth  $10  a copy  to  any  man  who  In- 
tends to  invest  $5  or  more  per  month.  Tells  you  how 
$1,000  can  grow  to  $22,000.  How  to  judge  different  | 
classes  of  investments,  the  real  power  of  your  money. 
This  magazine  six  months  free,  if  you  write  today.  H. 

L.  Barber,  publisher,  R434,  20  W.  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago. 

Sulphur — We  can  supply  your  requirements  prompt- 
ly at  the  lowest  prices,  in  barrels  and  sacks.  Our 
sulphur  is  the  best  and  cheapest  that  can  be  gotten, 
for  making  lime  and  sulphur  solution.  Write  for  prices. 
Commercial  Acid  Company,  3943  Duncan  Ave.,  St. 

Louis,  Mo. _ 

Printing  for  poultrymen,  fruit-growers,  everyone. 
Note  heads,  envelopes,  cards,  tags,  circulars;  100  either, 
45c;  250,  80c;  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.00.  Postpaid.  New 
cuts  Samples,  2c.  Orvil  Kiger,  Brighton,  Iowa. 

“Jesus  as  a Controversialist,”  by  N.  S.  Haynes. 
Standard  Publishing  Co..  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Price,  60 
cents.  Original,  undenominational,  devotional.  Great 

little  book.  Fine  Christmas  gift. . A 1 

For  Sale — Seven  room  house,  three  lots,  barn,  two 
wells,  fruit  trees,  cement  walks,  in  live  town.  Divi- 
sion on  Santa  Fe.  Box  464,  Marceline,  Mo. 

CafT-dehorning  pencil,  $1.75.  Will  dehorn  50  calves. 
Over  350,000  have  been  sold.  Lester  Hagel  Co.,  Augus- 
tana  Ave.,  Peoria,  111. 

LIVE  STOCK 


Ohio  Improved  Chester  White  Boars,  gilts  mated,  no 

kin.  Bred  sows,  young  herds  a specialty.  Prolific, 
large  kind.  Pedigrees  furnished.  Prices  reasonable. 

Fred  Ruebush,  Sciota,  Illinois. — 

Milch  Goats — Swiss  and  Spanish  breeds.  G.  H.  Wick- 
ersham,  1244  St.  Francis  Ave.,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Registered  Hampshire  gilts,  bred.  Good  boars. 
Prices  reasonable.  C.  A.  Vestal,  Elwood,  Ind. 
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The  New  York  Experiment  Station 
says  that  if  “trees  are  not  in  a healthy 
condition,  the  logical  thing  to  do  is  to 
look  to  the  drainage,  tillage  and  health 
of  the  trees  first,  and  the  more  expen- 
sive and  less  certain  fertilization  af- 
terwards.” 

The  best  time  to  apply  fertilizers  in 
the  apple  orchard,  all  things  consid- 
ered, is  in  spring,  as  soon  as  the 
ground  can  he  worked. 

“Fruit-growing  differs  from  most 
other  kinds  of  plant  growing  in  that  it 
is  continuous  cropping  of  one  kind.” 
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BAUNCH  NEW 

EXCHANGE 

Financial  support  and  the  fullest 
co-operation  of  its  1,100  members  has 
been  pledged  by  the  Spokane  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  through  its  industrial 
committee,  headed  by  Frank  R.  Cul- 
bertson, to  the  original  incorporators 
of  the  Co-operative  Central  Selling 
Exchange,  to  be  composed  of  apple 
growers  in  the  Northwestern  states. 
L.  E.  Meacham  of  Walla  Walla,  Wash., 
acting  secretary  for  the  temporary 
organization,  has  been  engaged  to 
carry  on  the  work  from  headquarters 
in  Spokane  along  the  lines  employed 
by  growers  of  southern  California  in 
handling  the  orange  crop. 

“The  policy  of  the  organization  will 
be  directed  by  the  apple  growers  iden- 
tified with  its  promotion,”  said  Mr. 
Culbertson,  “and  the  managing  com- 
mittee probably  will  be  composed  of 
the  first  incorporators.  It  is  planned 
to  have  everything  in  readiness  to 
handle  the  crop  of  1912.  Officers  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 


Book  Reviews. 

“Power  and  t lie  Plow,”  by  L.  W.  Ellis 
and  Edward  A.  Rumley.  Published  by 
Doubleday,  Page  & Co.  Price  $1.60. 

In  all  of  Iho  acllvities  of  fanning,  less 
advancement  lias  been  made  In  the  appli- 
cation of  power  to  the  operation  of  plow- 
ing than  In  any  other  line.  But  with  the 
improvements  which  have  been  made  in 
the  last  decade  to  Interna!  combustion  en- 
gines, tractors  have  been  developed  which 
•enable  land  to  be  plowed  In  an  amazing- 
ly short  time. 

This  book  is  the  first  attempt  at  a 
complete  scientific  statement  of  the  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  introduction  of  me- 
chanical power  to  plowing.  This  new 
force  is  certain  to  extend  farming  opera- 
tions over  a greater  field  than  was  be- 
lieved possible  before  the  advent  of  the 
modern  tractor.  It  will  go  far  towards 
the  solution  ot  the  serious  problem  the 
nation  is  now  facing  in  feeding  the  mil- 
lions of  our  people. 

The  authors  have  exceptional  opportu- 
nities for  investigating  the  mechanical 
problems  that  have  arisen  in  the  investi- 
gations made  necessary  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  book,  as  they  have  had  the 
co-operation  of  the  M.  Rumley  Company 
of  La  Porte,  Indiana.  But  all  reference 
to  the  business  of  this  company  has  been 
omitted,  wherever  it  might  tend  to  con- 
wy  the  idea  that  the  authors  favored  this 
company  more  than  others. 


‘Produce  Markets  and  Marketing.”  W. 
T.  Seibels.  Published  by  the  author. 
Price,  $2.50. 


This  book  discusses  the  handling  of 
farm  products  on  the  markets.  The  au- 
thor has  had  exceptional  opportunities 
during  the  past  ten  years  for  observing 
and  studying  the  question  of  marketing 


Three  five-year-olds  in  the  Spokane  Valley  of  Washington,  where  the  fruit- 
growers have  shipped  several  hundred  cars  of  apples  this  season. 


National  Apple  Show  will  assist  in 
every  way  possible.  However,  the  last 
named  organization  cannot  act  offi- 
cially, beyond  providing  an  occasion 
for  the  final  conference  and  the 
launching  of  the  exchange,  some  time 
during  the  week  of  November  23.” 

The  movement  was  started  at  a 
meeting  of  growers  of  Washington, 
Idaho  and  Oregon,  called  for  that  pur- 
pose at  Walla  Walla  last  spring,  and 
afterward  was  discussed  by  delegates 
from  horticultural  societies  through- 
out the  state  of  Washington  at  a meet- 
ing in  North  Yakima,  when  it  was 
agreed  that  the  essential  points  of  the 
proposed  organization  were  satisfac- 
tory to  those  interested.  The  dele- 
gates also  recommended  to  the  grow- 
ers of  the  Northwest  that  the  organ- 
ization be  completed  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  tempo- 
rary organization  it  was  suggested 
that,  as  Spokane  is  the  geographical, 
railroad  and  industrial  center  of  the 
Northwest,  it  be  made  headquarters 
for  the  exchange,  and  a resolution  was 
adopted  inviting  Spokane  to  assist  in 
fathering  the  movement,  with  the  fore- 
going resukt.  AUGUST  WOLF. 


farm  produce.  This  book  contains  his 
observations  and  in  it  he  has  been  espe- 
cially careful  to  relate  the  principles  un- 
derlying the  proper  handling  of  products 
rather  than  to  give  -detailed  Instructions. 

This  is  the  first  book  that  has  ever 
appeared  dealing  with  this  important  sub- 
ject and  should,  on  this  account,  be  of  es- 
pecial interest  to  everyone  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  fruit  and  produce 
business.  It  is  a book  for  the  producer 
as  well  as  for  the  dealer.  The  author’s 
experience  as  a newspaper  man  has  en- 
abled him  to  write  the  book  in  a breezy 
and  entertaining  journalistic  way,  so  that 
it  manes  verv  interesting  reading.  The 
book  is  attractively  illustrated  with  about 
100  very  excellent  full  page  illustrations. 


“Complete  Course  in  Canning.”  Publish- 
ed by  The  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md.  Price, 

$5.00. 

This  is  a volume  of  247  pages  of  infor- 
mation for  the  commercial  canner.  It  is 
written  by  a man  of  wide  experience  in 
commercial  canning  and  covers  every  line 
of  the  business,  from  canning  fruit,  vege- 
tables and  fish,  to  the  making  of  catsups, 
pie  fillings,  soups  and  pickles.  The  book 
opens  with  a discussion  of  the  canning 
industry  and  considers  the  subject  of 
capital  required  for  commercial  canning, 
establishment,  factory  sites  and  transpor- 
tation facilities.  In  its  description  of  the 
supplies  needed  by  canning  factories,  the 
matter  of  cans  and  all  other  equipments 
is  considered  in  detail. 

One  of  the  especially  valuable  features 
of  this  book  is  the  detail  with  which  the 
canning  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  meats  is 
considered.  Detailed  formulae  are  giver 
for  all  of  the  important  vegetables  and 
specific  instructions  are  made  for  pre- 
serving fruits,  making  jams,  etc.  All  ol 
the  formulae  are  in  accordance  with  the 
national  pure  food  laws. 


A TesijYear 


Income 


C.  S.  WOODS,  President,  Houston,  Texas. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  send  me  full  information  regarding  San  Leon, 

Bright  Spot  of  Texas.”  I am  interested  in 


Orange  Grove  for  Investment . . □ 
Orange  Grove  for  a Home.. 

San  Leon  Winter  Homesite. 
Undeveloped  Truck  Land... 


-□ 

□ 


Check  Here 
Which  Interests 
You  Most 


8 % Annually  First  Three  Years 
20%  Annually  Next  Seven  Years 


My  company,  The  Western  Land  Corporation,  is  developing  600 
acres  into  bearing  orange  groves  at  San  Leon,  the  finest  location  for 
orange  groves  in  all  South  Texas. 

The  groves  are  offered  at  $280.00  per  acre,  including  land,  prepara- 
tion of  ground,  trees,  setting,  cultivation  for  three  and  one-half  years, 
and  this  company  guarantees  to  deliver  to  you  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
an  orchard  which  must  be  satisfactory  to  you,  or  refund  your  money 
with  6 per  cent  interest  for  the  full  time. 

I have  organized  the  San  Leon  Fruit  Company,  controlled  by  my- 
self, and  I agree  to  lease  the  orange  groves  from  the  purchasers  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  at  an  annual  rental  equal  to  8 per  cent  on  the  in- 
vestment for  the  first  three 
years  and  at  $60  per  acre  for 
the  next  seven  years.  A lit- 
tle figuring  will  show  you 

that  this  is  nearly  22  per  cent 
on  your  money  after  the  third 
year. 

When  your  ten-year  lease 
expires,  it  is  certain  beyond 
any  reasonable  doubt  that 
your  grove  will  be  worth 

$1,000  per  acre.  You  cannot 
buy  a bearing  orange  grove 
in  South  Texas  today  for  less 

than  $1,000  per  acre,  and  Figs 

mighty  few  at  that  price.  I 

personally  offered  one  man  $25,000  for  thirteen  acres,  and  he  refused 
the  offer.  I am  putting  out  twenty  acres  for  myself  at  San  Leon,  but  I 
want  to  control  at  least  100  acres;  therefore,  I am  making  the  above 
extraordinary  offer. 

I take  all  the  risk.  I pay  you  $22.40  per  acre  each  year  for  the  first 

three  years.  Then  for  the  next  seven  years,  I pay  you  $60  per  acre 

each  year.  In  ten  years,  you  have  164  per  cent  on  your  investment  and 
still  own  the  grove  which  will  then  undoubtedly  sell  readily  for  three 
times  what  you  paid  for  it. 

If  you  have  money  invested  in  stocks  or  bonds  paying  you  only  4, 
5,  6,  7 or  8 per  cent,  you  are  receiving  only  a small  part  of  what  you 

may  secure  with  less  risk  by 
investing  in  a San  Leon 
orange  grove.  You  will  own 
the  property  in  fee  simple. 
You  will  be  furnished  a Title 
Guarantee  Policy  without  a 
penny  of  extra  cost.  I sign 
the  lease  contract  personally. 
My  personal  worth  is  more 
than  $100,000,  and  a special 
report  from  Bradstreet  or 
Dun  will  verify  this  state- 
ment. I will  make  big  money 
on  the  lease,  but  at  the  same 
time,  I am  taking  some  risk 
and  you  will  receive  far  more 
than  you  can  make  on  your 
money  in  any  other  absolute- 
ly safe  way.  If  you  can  per- 
sonally take  charge  of  your 
grove  after  it  comes  into  bear- 
ing, it  will  pay  you  handsome- 
ly to  do  so,  but  if  you  are  situated  so  that  you  cannot  do  that,  then 
by  all  means  secure  a few  acres  and  lease  it  to  me  on  the  above  basis. 

San  Leon  is  the  ideal  orange  and  fig  land  in  all  South  Texas.  It  is 
protected  on  the  north  side  by  nearly  twenty  miles  of  salt  water,  thus 
insuring  a good  crop  every  year.  Nearly  sixty  of  the  best  people  in 
Texas  have  purchased  orange  groves  from  us  there.  Nearly  300  others 
have  secured  winter  homesites  at  San  Leon.  Boating,  bathing,  fishing 
and  the  oysters  are  fine.  The  climate  is  ideal,  winter  and  summer. 

Write  for  literature  and  maps  at  once.  Tell  us  whether  you  are 
interested  in  an  orange  grove  for  a home,  for  investment  on  the  lease 
plan,  or  a winter  homesite  in  San  Leon  city.  We  will  immediately  send 
you  illustrated  booklets,  maps  and  all  information  you  may  request. 
Prompt  action  is  essential  in  order  to  secure  one  of  the  choice  locations. 


Oranges 


C.  S.  WOODS 

President  The  Western  Land  Corporation 
602  MAIN  STREET  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 
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OSS  FROM  LATE  FROSTS 


Orqjiard  Heating  the  Only  Practical  Remedy 
Fbr  Overcoming  Losses  From  This  Source 


"It  would  be  difficult  to  estiifW^  the 
amount  of  damage  done  from  year  to 
year  by  the  late  spring  frosts.  Often 
whole  states  are  reduced  to  a partial 
crop  in  a single  night,”  says  Prof.  R. 
F.  Howard  of  the  Nebraska  Experi- 
ment Station,  in  a paper  at  the  lagt 
meeting  of  the  Nebraska  Horticultural 
Society.  “Again  the  effect  may  be 
extremely  local.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  be  able  to  trace  the  line  of  injury 
almost  to  a definite  row  in  an  orchard 
with  a sharp  difference  in  elevation. 
Orchards  planted  on  high  places  with 
lower  land  adjacent  allow  better  air 
drainage  and  are  much  less  apt  to  be 
caught  by  frosts  than  those  planted 
in  low,  poorly  drained  places.  Com- 
mercial orchard  planting  has  been 
checked  as  much  by  the  uncertainty  of 
the  crop  due  to  the  spring  freezes  as 
it  has  by  all  the  insect  and  fungous 
trouble  combined.  All  of  the  up-to- 
date  practices  in  orchard  manage- 
ment such  as  spraying,  cultivating. 


banging  over  the  orchard  as  a blanket. 
If  the  conditions  are  just  right;  that 
is,  a slight  breeze  and  not  too  cold, 
crops  may  often  be  saved  by  smudg- 
ing. Many  instances  have  been  cited 
where  crops  have  been  saved  in  this 
way,  but  unusual  conditions,  such  as  a 
fifteen-mile  wind,  eight  to  ten  degrees 
below  freezing  could  not  be  controlled 
by  smudging  effect  alone.  The  mate- 
rial to  be  used  for  producing  smoke 
will  depend  largely  upon  what  is  avail- 
able. Any  one  of  several  things  may 
be  used.  Dampened  straw  with  coal 
tar  poured  over  it  makes  a dense 
smoke.  Brush  heaps,  composed  of  the 
prunings  and  dead  trees  from  the  or- 
chard often  make  the  most  convenient 
material. 

Heaters. 

“There  are  two  general  types  of 
heaters,  those  made  for  burning  coal 
and  those  made  for  burning  oil.  Most 
of  them  are  made  of  stovepipe  iron.  If 
dipped  into  oil  and  protected  from  the 


GENERAL  ORCHARD  HEATER  LEADS  THE  PROCESSION  OP  BOUNTIFUL 

HARVEST. 


pruning,  sorting  and  packing  have 
done  much  in  the  way  of  fostering  bet- 
ter fruit  and  in  creating  a demand  for 
it.  These  things  all  combined  have 
not  done  more  in  putting  the  business 
on  a firm  basis  than  the  practice  of 
orchard  heating.  The  man  who  has 
hesitated  to  invest  his  money  in  com- 
mercial apple  growing  solely  on  ac- 
count of  the  frequent  crop  failures  due 
to  frosts,  need  no  longer  do  so.  With 
a modest  amount  invested  in  heating 
apparatus,  and  with  devoted  attention 
to  his  business  for  three  or  four  weeks 
he  can  make  apple  growing  as  safe  as 
other  commercial  pursuits. 

Smudging. 

“The  practice  of  smudging  to  pre- 
vent frost  injury  probably  had  its  be- 
ginning in  this  country  some  forty 
years  ago  in  the  vine  and  citrus  fruit 
region  of  California.  Smudging  to 
prevent  frost  injury  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  orchard  heating  in  that 
its  chief  source  of  protection  is  in 
retaining  the  radiated  heat  from  the 
earth  and  not  in  the  heat  actually  pro- 
duced by  the  burning  fuel.  In  theory 
a blanket  of  smoke  over  the  orchard 
on  a still,  frosty  night,  will  hold  the 
earth’s  radiated  heat  sufficiently  to 
prevent  the  temperature  from  getting 
down  to  the  danger  point.  However, 
in  practice  this  does  not  always  occur. 
If  there  is  much  wind  the  smoke 
passes  rapidly  away,  and  on  a perfect- 
ly still  night,  being  lighter  than  the 
surounding  air,  it  rises  instead  of 


weather  while  not  in  use,  they  should 
last  from  five  to  ten  years. 

“The  coal  heaters  are  built  either 
the  shape  of  an  ordinary  bucket  with 
a partially  open  bottom  or  cone  shape 
with  perforations  in  the  sides  to  give 
draft.  They  are  fitted  with  legs,  and 
hold  about  a peck.  Owing  to  the 
greater  amount  of  labor  connected 
with  operating  the  coal  heaters,  they 
are  not  considered  as  economical  as 
the  others,  except  possibly  in  coal- 
producing  localities  when  it  may  be 
had  for  less  than  $5  per  ton.  Another 
objectionable  feature  is  that  they  can- 
not be  put  out  as  readily  nor  the 
amount  of  heat  controlled  at  will,  as 
in  case  of  the  oil  burning  ones.  There 
are  several  types  of  oil  heaters  on  the 
market  each  one  claiming  some  supe- 
rior point  of  merit  over  the  others. 

“Those  types  holding  less  than  eight 
quarts  are  apt  to  need  refilling  before 
sunrise.  This  is  almost  sure  to  be 
true  if  it  is  necessary  to  light  them 
before  midnight.  The  type  of  heater 
with  no  device  for  regulating  the 
amount  of  burning  surface  is  not  the 
most  economical.  It  is  usually  nec- 
essary to  have  twice  the  amount  of 
heat  at  daybreak  as  it  is  at  the  time 
of  firing  up.  The  heater  whose  top  is 
not  adjustable,  is  going  to  give  less 
heat  the  longer  it  burns  instead  of 
more.  The  heaters  with  reservoir  at- 
tachments have  an  advantage  over  the 
others  in  that  they  hold  oil  enough  to 
last  from  two  to  five  operations  and 


Prote&ion  Again&  Fro& 


Don’t  Let  Frost  Get  Your  Crops  and  Fruits 


Be  sure  to  start  the  “smudge”  in  time  to  avoid  all  dan- 
ger, but  don’t  have  the  unnecessary  expense,  labor  and  in- 
convenience of  running  your  heating  or  “smudging”  device 
when  there  is  no  need  of  it.  With  a “Tycos”  Automatic 
Alarm  Thermometer  you  can  sleep  with  assurance  that  you 
will  be  warned  of  approaching  danger,  and  at  the  same 
time  you  are  not  diminishing  your  profits  by  the  expense  of 
“smudging”  days  and  nights  when  unnecessary. 


A “Tycos”  Automatic 


Alarm  Thermometer 


Tells  with  Certainty  when  the  Temper- 
ature has  reached  the  Danger  Point 

You  take  no  risks  when  you  have  a “Tycos”  installed. 
It  works  with  any  system  of  heating  or  “smudging,”  and 
guarantees  absolute  protection  against  frost  slipping  up  on 
you  unawares.  It  is  so  simple  that  any  one  can  install  it, 
yet  strong  and  durable,  being  protected  by  heavy  metal 
weatherproof  case. 


It  rings  a bell,  located  wherever  desired,  at  the  in- 
stant the  temperature  where  the  thermometer  is  situated 
reaches  the  point  of  danger.  It  does  away  with  any  uncer- 
tainties of  whether  or  not  you  should  have  your  "smudge” 
going.  It  informs  you  emphatically,  day  or  night,  of  ap- 
proach of  frost.  It  pays  for  itself  in  the  saving  of  unneces- 
sary “smudging”  every  year,  and  may  save  its  cost  many, 
many  times,  by  giving  you  the  alarm  at  the  sneaking  up  of 
unexpected  frost. 


When  you  buy  any 
kind  of  a thermometer, 
always  look  for  the 
name  “Tycos” — there’s 
a “Tycos”  Thermome- 
ter for  every  purpose. 
The  name  is  your  pro- 
tection and  our  guaran- 
tee. Write  for  booklets, 
“Incubator  Facts,” 
“Tycos’  Tips  for  Butter 
Makers,”  “The  Ther- 
mometer Book,”  etc. 


The  “Tycos”  Alarm  Thermometer  may  be 

installed  in  Single  Thermometer  Alarms,  or 
Annunciator  Connection  Systems.  If  your 
dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write  us. 


Send  post  card  today  for  free  booklet  giv- 
ing diagrams  of  the  “Tycos”  Alarm  systems. 
It  explains  and  makes  simple  the  "Tycos” 
method.  Do  it  now. 


Taylor  Instrument  Companies 


107  Ames  St  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


“Where  THE  Thermometers  come  from” 


SAVES  $25.00 
A DAY- 


In  the  vicinity  of  Tariffville,  Conn.,  are  fields  aggregating  about  700  acres,  upon  which  aro 
grown  large  quantities  of  S.uraatra  tobacco,  most  of  which  is  cultivated  under  cloth.  Posts  several 
feet  above  the  ground  are  planted  at  regular  distances;  wires  are  stretched  tightly,  then  the  muslin 
strips  are  stretched  above-  the  wires  and  tied,  thus  making  a roof. 

In  hot  weather,  horses  and  men  easily  fatigue  under  this  canvas,  therefore,  some  method  of 
easier  and  cheaper  cultivation  was  needed.  Finally  it  was  decided  to  try  a 20- horsepower  gasoline 
engine  and  a double-action  “Cutaway"  Harrow.  This  combination  proved  a great  success.  The  out- 
fit takes  the  place  of  six  8-foot  harrows,  six  men  and  twenty-four  horses.  A saving  of  $25  to  $30 
a and  no  horses  to  feed  during  the  winter  months. 


This  outfit  can  be  run  day  and  night,  with  change  of  crews.  The  engine  is  easy  to  guide;  sim- 
ply set  the  lever,  adjust  the  clevis,  and  the  harrow  requires  no  more  attention.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  the  man  to  ride  on  the  harrow.  Engine  and  harrow  turn  in  circle  of  64  feet.  The  harrow  works 
as  deep  as  necessary,  taking  the  place  of  plows,  and  pulverizes  the  earth  thoroughly. 

Full  information  on  application.  Ask  for  free  booklet,  "Intensive  Cultivation."  The  harrow 
was  made  by  the 


Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

968  Main  Street  Higganum,  Connecticut 


November,  1911 
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do  away  with  the  laborious  task  of  re- 
filling while  they  are  in  action. 

“The  type  of  heater  that  leaves  the 
least  residuum  or  coke  after  the  oil  is 
burned  is  the  one  that  furnishes  the 
most  heat  from  a given  amount  of 
fuel.  Those  that  are  made  with  holes 
at  the  side  near  the  burning  surface 
of  the  oil  allow  air  to  rush  in  and  ac- 
complish this  better  by  furnishing  a 
more  perfect  combustion.  What  one 
should  demand  of  a heater — other 
things  being  equal — is  that  it  be  large 
enough  not  to  need  refilling  during 
one  operation;  that  it  burn  the  oil 
economically;  that  it  be  constructed 
in  such  a way  that  the  burning  sur- 
face may  be  readily  adjusted  to  suit 
the  needs,  and  that  it  be  of  such  shape 
as  to  allow  economical  storing  while 
not  in  use. 

I * 

Arranging  and  Lighting. 

“The  arrangement  of  the  heaters  in 
the  orchard  will  depend  somewhat  on 
(he  type  used.  If  the  small  upright 
Kind  with  the  non-adjustable  top  be 
used  about  seventy  or  eighty  per  acre 
will  be  needed.  The  ones  with  a slid- 
ing top  arrangement  so  that  the  burn- 
ing surface  can  be  increased  to  ap- 
proximately 100  square  inches  if  nec- 
essary, can  be  placed  at  the  rate  of 
about  fifty  per  acre.  Unless  the  trees 
are  headed  high  and  the  night  very 
still,  it  is  better  to  arange  the  heaters 
between  the  rows  instead  of  directly 
under  the  trees.  Every  possible  ar- 
rangement in  the  way  of  placing  and 
filling  should  be  done  ten  days  before 
they  are  expected  to  be  used.  A short 
delay  at  the  last  minute  may  prove 
very  expensive.  When  the  heaters  are 
filled  the  lids  should  be  closed  to  keep 
out  the  rain.  If  the  oil  is  mixed  with 
water  there  will  be  sputtering  that 
causes  some  waste  while  they  are 
burning. 

“The  question  of  lighting  up  is  a 
small  matter  if  one  uses  the  following 
method.  Provide  one  man  with  a can 
of  gasoline  and  let  him  run  down  the 
row,  draw  the  lids  and  dash  on  about 
a tablespoonful  per  heater.  Another 
man  to  pass  a lighted  torch  over  the 
gasoline  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
start  them  gomg  The  gasoline,  which 
ignites  very  easily,  will  generate 
enough  heat  to  start  the  oil  burning. 
Tw'o  men  in  this  way  can  fire  up  six 
acres  in  thirty  minutes.  Special  cans 
for  lighting  may  be  bought  on  the  mar 
ket  for  $4.  They  are  made  in  such  a 
way  that  by  pulling  a trigger  a defin- 
ite amount  of  gasoline  is  discharged 
The  advantage  of  these  lighters  is  that 
one  man  by  carrying  a torch  in  the 
ether  hand  can  do  the  work  of  two. 

The  Peach. 

“Just  what  constitutes  the  danger 
point  will  depend  upon  the  stage  of 
development  the  buds  are  in.  Peach 
buds  are  more  susceptible  to  prema- 
ture starting  than  apple  buds.  After 
artificially  freezing  thousands  of 
peach  buds  in  different  stages  of 
growth,  the  Missouri  Experiment  Sta- 
tion briefly  summarizes  the  matter  as 
follows: 

“(a)  Fully  dormant  peach  buds  can 
stand  8 or  9 degrees  below  zero.  When 
they  are  appreciably  swollen,  zero  is 
the  danger  point.  When  the  buds  are 
showing  pink,  they  can  stand  15  de- 
grees above  zero  When  the  buds  are 
almost  open  25  degrees  is  the  danger 
point.  When  they  are  newly  opened 
about  26  degrees  would  be  the  point 
of  danger.  When  the  petals  are  be- 
ginning to  fall,  28  degrees  above  zero 
is  cold  enough  to  cause  uneasiness. 
When  the  petals  are  off  they  can  stand 
80  degrees  above  zero.  When  the 
“shucks”  (calyx  lobes)  are  beginning 

Sto  fall,  32  degrees  above  zero  is  the 
danger  point. 

The  Apple. 

“The  apple  buds  differ  from  the 
’{  peach  in  that  they  are  not  fully  de- 
veloped and  ready  to  start  into  pre- 
mature growth  with  the  first  few  sun- 
ny days  in  March.  In  midwinter  they 
esn  commonly  withstand  as  low  a tem- 
perature as  the  twigs  themselves 
without  injury.  After  the  cluster  buds 
have  opened  and  the  individual  flower 


Farm  ALL  Your  Land 

—Poll  the  Stumps 
With  the  Hercules 

All-Steel  Cl  D 11 

Triple  Power  OUlIIip  FUlleF 


— 30  Days’  Free  Trial — and 
3 Years’  Absolute  Guarantee 


Pull  out  every  stump— roots  and  all— with  the  famous  Hercules  All-Steel, Triple  Power  Stump  Puller,  at  the  rate  of  an 
acre  a day— so  you  can  farm  more  acres  and  double  the  value  of  land  now  full  of  stumps. 

The  Hercules  is  the  only  puller  that’s  all  steel.  It’s  60  per  cent  lighter  and  400  per  cent  stronger  than  any  iron  puller 
ever  made.  So  strong  and  powerful,  it  pulls  any  size  stump,  green  tree  or  hedge  in  5 minutes,  or  less,  a uu  eve  y 
part  of  the  Hercules  is  guaranteed  against  breakage  for  three  full  years— all  broken  castings  replaced  tree  oi  cnarge 
whether  the  breakage  is  your  fault  or  the  fault  of  the  machine. 

ive  men  have  pulled  out  the  stumps  on  their  land  instead  of  buying  new  lands, 
the  virgin  soil  that  stumps  kept  away  from  cultivation.  They  ve  paid  lor  tneir 
again  the  first  year  with  the  profits  from  ttie  extra  crops  and  increased  value  oi 
doing  contract  stump  pulling  for  their  neighbors  or  renting  their  Hercules  htump 
*’■  main  thing  is:  their  own  land  is  free  from  costly  stumps— they  farm  all  tneir 
land— and  all  their  acres  are  at  top-notch  realty  value. 

“Stumps  are  high-priced  boarders  who  never  pay  their  board’’— says  the 
U.  S.  Government.  Are  you  going  to  keep  on  paying  taxes  for  stumpy 
land  and  not  get  a cent  back  ? Or  are  you  going  to  take  the  step  now  that 
leads  to  better  farming, bigger  profits  and  greater  realty  value  of  your  farm  l 


Thousands  of  other  progress 
They’ve  taken  advantage  of 
stump  puller  over  and  over 
the  land.  And  now  they’re 
Puller  at  a nice  profit.  But 


Special  Offer  NOV/ 

5ver  before  have  we  made  lower  prices  on  the  fj 
1-Steel,  Triple  Power,  Hercules  Stumn  Pullei 
> are  making  now  on  our  special  introductory 
first,  buvers  in  every  locality.  Don’t  wait  anoth< 


Read  What 
Owners  Say 

John  Rattler  of  Culpepper , 

Vu.t  writes: 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co.: 

I think  the  ^Hercules  All-Steel, 
Triple  Power  Stump  Puller  is  the 
greatest  machine  that  ever  was 
put  on  the  market.  It  is  so  easy  to 
handle  that  my  little  boy  twelve 
years  old  is  handling  it  fine.  The 
little  boy  and  myself  are  clearing  an 
acre  a day  ot  some  of  the  thickest 


Never  before  have  we  made  lower  prices  on  the  famous 

- jar  - — °* Puller  than 

■ price 

to  first  buyers'll!  every  locality.  Don’t  wait  another  day 
—get  a postal  and  mail  to  u»  at  once— or  the  coupon  be- 
low— for  our  price-proposition  that  will  prove  how  you 
can’t  afford  not  to  own  a Hercules  at  once.  Let  us  send 
you  our  fine  free  book  that  tells  you  the 
many  advantages  the  Hercules  lias,  not 
only  over  every  other  stump  puller  made, 
hut  also  over  every  other  known  method 
of  ridding  fields  of  stumps.  It  tells  about 
the  dangers  and  inefficiency  of  dynamite 
—the  expense  and  extra  work.  It  tells 
how  40  acres  of  stumps  can  quickly  be 
turned  into  $1330.50  net  profit  the  first  year 
and  $750.00  profit  every  year  after. 
There’s  a mint  of  information  in  the  book 
that  tells  you  how  to 

Boost  Your  Profits 

and  how  to  double  the  value  of  every  stumpy 
field  you  have,  and  when  you  read  about  the 
materials,  principles  and  construction  of  the 
Hercules,  you  won’t  wonder  why  so  many 
thousands  of  farmers  have  made  so  many 
thousands  of  extra  dollars  by  owning  a Hercules.  All-Steel,  Triple  Power,  Self-Anchored  or 
Stump-Anchored,  Double  Safety  Ratchets,  Perfect  Turning  and  Machining  of  all  parts,  3-year 
guarantee  against  breakage  and  our  30  days’  free  trial  offer  ought— at  least— to  induce  you  to 

MAIL  POSTAL  FOR  BOOK  OF  PROOF  AND  PRICE 


This  new  special  proposition  of  ours  is  going  to  get  one  Hercules  Stump  Puller  in  each  locality,  or  we  11  be 
sadly  disappointed.  We’ve  cut  the  price  to  rock-bottom— taken  off  every  cent  of  profit  but  a single  small 
factory  margin  on  5,000  machines.  We’ll  make  our  profit  later,  when  your  machine  has  introduced  us  in  your 
r locality  and  the  other  4,999  have  done  the  same  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Right  now,  all  we  want  is 
your  name  and  address  so  we  can  mail  you  all  the  facts  and  proof  of  how  important  it  is  for  you  to  rid  your 
fields  of  stumps— how  necessary  it  is  to  your  own  profits— and  then  we  want  to  prove  how  much  better  you 
can  do  it  with  the  Hercules.  Read,  in  this  advertisement,wliat  a few  owners  say  and  read  the  letters  m our  ^ 
free  book.  Then  ask  yourself  fairly  and  squarely  whether  or  not  you  can  afford  to  keep  stumps  when  * 
you  can  get  such  a wonderfully  efficient,  proven  successful  and  economical  machine  at  the  price  we  f 
are  making  now  to  introduce  5,000  Hercules  Stump  Pullers  in  5,000  new  localities — all  sold  on  30  days  ^ Namt. 

free  trial  and  backed  by  3-year  guarantee,  the  same  as  when  these  machines  are  sold  at  regular 


plowed.  It  certainly  is  a great  machine.  | 

I).  S.  Cade  of  Veedersburgjnd. , writes: 

“We  pulled  about  400  6tump8  that 
had  been  cut  about  7 or  fc8  years.  We 
have  raised  almost  enough  corn  on 
the  field  over  other  years  to  pay  for 
it,  as  we  could  check  the  com  and 
plow  with  cultivator  before  we  had 
to  plow  with  double  shovel.” 

W.  0.  Bodie  of  Batesburg , S.  (7., 
writes: 

“I  have  pulled  over  1,800  stumps 
in  my  spare  time  during  the  last 
month.  It’s  a Hercules  Triple 
Power  for  me  every  time.” 

W.  J.  Hatch  of  Qvandy , /7a., 
writes: 

“Many  friends  come  from  far 
and  near  to  see  my  Hercules 
work.  All  are  wonderfully 
pleased.  Two  men  who 
came  several  miles  to  see  it 
work  went  right  back  home 
and  ordered  one  just  like 
it  for  themselves.  I 
pulled  all  the  stumps  in 
about  15  days.  Some 
measured  three  feet  Hercules 

indiametes.  That  ^ r 

was  our  first  work  ^ lUTg.  1*0., 

and  we  were  green 
hands  with  it. 

There  were  over 
2,000  Btumps, 

rB2Z,.t,*p  f Please  mail  me 
uring  is  Jr  your  free  book  and 

.ndi6  personal  price  propo- 


fe.t’  ^ sition  to  first  buyers'  in 
each  locality  for  the  Her- 
cules,  only  genuine,  All- 
A Steel,  Triple  Power  Stump 
Puller  made. 


prices.  Mail  coupon  or  postal  at  once.  Add. ess 


HERCULES  MFG.  CO., 

343  17th  St..  CENTERVILLE,  IOWA 


Address. 


State . 


K.F.D.. 


buds  have  begun  to  show  color  there 
is  danger  from  that  time  until  warm 
weather  is  assured.  When  the  buds 
have  grown  sufficiently  to  show  the 
petals  they  can  withstand  from  10  to 
12  degrees  of  freezing.  As  they  open 
up  farther  their  ability  to  withstand 
cold  becomes  less  and  less.  When  the 
flowers  are  fully  opened,  4 degrees 
of  freezing  would  be  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy most  of  the  crop.  After  the 
flowers  are  fertilized  2 degrees  below 
freezing  would  be  dangerous. 

Trials  in  the  Station  Orchard. 

“Some  results  from  heating  the  ex- 
periment station  orchard  last  spring 
are  suggestive  of  what  might  be  done 
with  oil  heaters.  Two  acres  were 
heated.  The  temperature  was  kept  up 
from  3 to  4 degrees  higher  than  that 
outside  against  a twenty-mile  wind. 
Sixty  heaters  per  acre  of  the  sliding 
lid  type  were  used  and  at  no  time 
were  they  more  than  half  open.  This 
was  highly  satisfactory  considering  the 
unusual  conditions  under  which  they 
were  working.  Both  the  wind  and  the 
small  area  heated  had  a tendency  to 
make  the  effect  less  than  what  we 
might  expect  under  normal  conditions 
in  a larger  orchard.  Fifty  heaters  per 
acre  of  this  type  going  half  open  on  an 
ordinary,  still,  frosty  night,  will  raise 
the  temperature  8 to  12  degrees.” 

& 

Honey  a Profitable  Side  Line. 

A profitable  industry  is  being  de- 
veloped on  many  of  the  government 
irrigation  projects  in  the  production  of 
honey,  and  press  reports  from  recent 
state  and  county  fairs  indicate  that 
the  quality  of  this  honey  is  superior. 
The  flavor  is  exceptionally  fine  and 
the  color  clear  and  sparkling.  Alfal- 
fa is  the  chief  source  from  which  the 


I Want  Your  Boy 

and  girl  to  write  to  me  at  once.  In  my  fight  against  that  trust  which  makes  your 
implement  dealer  black-list  me  because  I sell  my  U.  S.  Standard  Scales  to  you  at 
dealers'  prices,  I want  the  name  of  every  honest  farmer  who  believes  in  Fair  Play 
and  who  is  willing1  to  help  me  fight  to?  prove  to  Mr.  Dealer  that  the  farmer’s  credit 
and  his  dollar  is  the  equal  of  any  man’s. 

Your  boy  can  help.  Write  me  for  particulars. 

“JONES,  he  pays  the  freight,” 

27  Kid  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y> 


bees  secure  their  supply,  and  as  it 
blooms  constantly  from  early  spring 
until  late  in  the  fall,  the  bees  have 
something  to  work  on  all  the  time,  al- 
lowing a greater  amount  of  honey  to 
be  stored. 

Many  of  the  projects  are  located  in 
famous  fruit  sections  and  the  com- 
bination is  found  to  be  of  mutual  ad- 
vantage. The  trees  furnish  an  abun- 
dance of  honey  during  the  blossoming 
period,  and  orchardmen  state  that  the 
economic  importance  of  the  bee  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  value  in  the  pol- 
lenization  of  fruit,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. White  clover  and  small 
fruits,  and  in  the  plains  regions  many 
varieties  of  wild  flowers,  also  furnish 
sources  of  supply. 

The  bee  industry  is  a lucrative  side 
line  for  the  regular  farmer,  but  there 
is  also  a wide  field  for  the  heeman  on 
these  projects  where  everything  tends 
toward  specialization  and  where  the 
farmers  organize  for  the  standardiza- 
tion and  marketing  of  their  crops.  On 
nearly  all  the  projects,  small  tracts 
for  the  purpose  may  be  purchased  at 
reasonable  rates.  On  many  of  them 
there  are  model  towns  laid  out  at  in- 
tervals of  a few  miles.  The  business 
lots  are  grouped  around  a central 
square,  and  near  the  outer  boundaries 
of  the  townsites  the  lots  contain  sev- 
eral acres  each.  These  large  lots,  sur- 
lounded  by  wide  areas  of  new  agricul- 
tural lands  devoted  largely  to  the  rais- 


'fHERE’S  MONEY  IN  TREES  l 

— Provided  they  are  cared  for.  Kill 
San  Jose  Scale,  Aphis.  White  Fly, 
etc,,  by  spraying  your  trees  with 


Good 


1’5  POTASH  Wh&IeOU 


CAUSTIC 

_ POTASH  . - . 

Soap  no.3 


Used  and  endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 
Recommended  for  trees,  shrubs,  vines  and  plants. 
Write  for  valuable  booklet  on  Plant  diseases. 

JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker 
967  North  Front  Street  PHILADELPHIA 


12  POST  CARDS  FREE 

We  will  send  you  12  of  the  prettiest  post  cards  you 
ever  saw  if  you  will  mention  this  paper  and  send  4c  to 
pay  postage  and  mailing  and  say  that  you  mil  show 
our  cards  tc  6 of  your  friends. 

D-96,  New  Ideas  Card  Co.,  233  S.  5th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

ing  of  alfalfa,  are  ideal’  locations  for 
apiaries.  They  are  sold  at  very  rea- 
sonable rates,  and  afford  opportunities 
for  engaging  in  a business  which  pays 
large  returns  on  the  investment  The 
average  price  of  bees  in  the  West  is 
probably  about  $8  a hive.  The  man- 
ager of  a large  apiary  on  one  of  the 
irrigated  tracts  gives  the  average  pro- 
duction of  his  hives  as  76  pounds  of 
surplus  honey  per  annum.  At  10  cents 
per  pound  the  returns  would  be  ?7.60, 
In  addition  to  that  the  increase  aver- 
ages 100  per  cent  from  year  to  year, 
doubling  the  original  investment  and 
making  a total  of  about  150  per  cent 
profit  each  year  on  the  original  in- 
vestment. 

The  Statistician  of  the  Reclamation 
Service  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  will  fur* 
nish  detailed  information  concerning 
lands  irrigated  by  the  government, 
upon  request, 
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HE  HEATER  IN  KANSAS 


Kansas  Has  Some  of  Largest  Orchards  in  the 
U.  S.  and  They  are  Equipped  With  Heaters 


As  a state  taking  rank  amoft  the 
foremost  in  the  apple  production,  Kan- 
sas makes  no  claims  whatever,  but  as 
a state  in  which  there  are  individual 
orchards  of  immense  size,  Kansas 
ranks  among  the  foremost.  While  the 
reputation  of  the  Sunflower  State  is 
known  far  and  wide  for  its  broad  acres 
of  golden  grain,  yet  Kansas  takes  high 
rank  in  fruit  production. 

The  quality  of  fruit  turned  out  by 
the  Kansas  orchards  has  been,  as  a 
rule,  better  than  that  from  the  other 
Middle  Western  states.  To  some  ex- 


Sod  Mulch. 

The  orchard  as  a rule  has  not  been 
cultivated,  but  has  been  maintained 
under  the  sod  mulch  system.  This 
manner  of  cultivation  Mr.  Richardson 
has  found  to  be  more  satisfactory  on 
their  particular  kind  of  soil  than  would 
be  the  continuous  cultivation  or  even 
the  partial  cultivation  system.  From 
the  thrifty  appearance  of  the  trees, 
from  their  uniform  size  and  the  uni- 
form stand,  it  is  very  evident  that 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Richard- 
son this  system  of  culture  gives  entire 


r 


Oil  storage  tank  in  the  orchard  of  the  Missouri  Valley  Orchard  Company.  The 
tank  stands  at  the  top  of  a little  hill,  and  from  it  a pipe  leads  down  to  the  loading 
station  shown  in  the  middle  of  the  picture.  The  oil  flows  into  the  tank  wagons  by 
gravity,  upon  opening  the  valve  at  the  top  of  the  pipe.  Mr.  Richardson  finds  this  a 
great  convenience  over  that  of  pumping  the  oil  into  the  tank  wagons. 


tent  this  is  possibly  due  to  its  climate, 
but  undoubtedly  due  largely  to  the  ex- 
cellent care  given  to  these  immense 
orchards.  Prominent  among  the  big 
orchards  of  Kansas  is  that  of  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  Orchard  Company  at 
Tonganoxie. 

An  Orchard  With  a Pedigree. 

This  is  an  orchard  located  about 
seventy  miles  west  of  Kansas  City  and 
covers  800  acres,  or,  to  be  exact,  con- 
tains 4,200  apple  trees,  and  it  is  an 
orchard  with  a “pedigree.”  The  man- 
ager of  this  orchard,  Mr.  Geo.  C, 
Richardson,  a man  widely  experienced 
in  fruit  growing,  collected  the  scions 
and  propagated  the  trees  in  this  or- 
chard, taking  the  scions  from  espe- 


satisfaction.  However,  Mr.  Richard- 
son does  not  hesitate  in  saying  that 
while  the  sod  mulch  idea  works  all 
right  in  his  orchard  it  does  not  indi- 
cate that  it  would  work  on  other  kinds 
of  soil.  This  is  largely  for  the  reason 
that  his  soil  is  sandy  loam  that  is  in- 
clined to  wash  very  badly  under  heavy 
rains.  It  is  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  soil  from  washing  that 
the  sod  mulch  is  maintained. 

Ready  to  Fight  Frost. 

It  takes  a master  to  manage  success- 
fully an  orchard  with  such  an  acre- 
age as  this  one.  Mr.  Richardson  has 
demonstrated  his  ability  as  not  only 
being  a master  of  the  situation,  but  as 
an  inventor  and  business  man  as  well. 


RESERVOIR  ORCHARD  HEATERS  ARE  DISTRIBUTED  ONE  TO  A TREE 


daily  fruitful  trees  in  the  best  or- 
chards of  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska. The  work  of  production  was 
done  with  utmost  care  and  for  two 
years  Mr.  Richardson  maintained  the 
little  trees  in  the  nursery.  They  were 
planted  in  the  orchard  thirteen  years 
ago,  and  every  year  since  then  have 
had  the  very  best  of  care. 

This  orchard  is  planted  in  blocks  of 
about  eight  rows  of  a kind,  alternat- 
ing the  varieties  in  such  a manner 
that  there  is  abundant  certainty  for 
pollination  of  all  the  trees.  There  are 
six  varieties,  Missouri  Pippin,  Jona- 
than, Willow  Twig,  Mammoth  Black 
Twig,  Payne’s  Late  Keeper  and  Ben 
Davis. 


He  has  designed  and  perfected  a great 
many  plans  of  reducing  the  labor  and 
increasing  the  efficiency  throughout 
the  entire  place.  He  has  perfected  a 
spraying  plan  that  is  giving  him  entire 
satisfaction  and  resulting  in  saving  an 
immense  amount  of  work.  The  story 
of  his  spraying  equipment  will  be  told 
in  the  January  number,  and  while  it 
shows  a great  amount  of  originality, 
the  genius  of  Mr.  Richardson  did  not 
stop  there.  He  has  gone  farther  and 
invented  an  orchard  wagon  and  also 
an  orchard  heater  which  ip  somewhat 
out  of  the  ordinary,  and  with  which 
the  greater  portion  of  his  orchard  is 
equipped.  Thee  accompanying  illus- 
tration shows  a view  through  the  or- 
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Wheel  base  90  inches.  Horsepower,  10  to  12.  T,ength  behind  seat,  6 feet 

For  Only  1750 

The  Real  Light  Delivery  Truck,  designed  by 
R.  E.  Olds.  Does  the  Work  of  Three  Horse- 
Drawn  Trucks,  At  Less  Than  Half  the  Cost 


By  R.  E.  OLDS 

I have  written  a book— a practical  book — for  men 
that  deliver  goods.  1 want  every  such  man  to  have  it. 

It  gives  results  of  tests  I’ve  made  with  a thousand 
Reo  Trucks.  It  shows  horse  deliveries,  underaverage 
conditions,  cost  2 times  what  they  cost  with  this  truck. 

It  proves  that  this  truck  will  save  its  cost  in  one 
year  with  any  man  who  keeps  it  busy.  When  idle  all 
cost  is  stopped.  If  you  think  that  horse  deliveries  are 
going  to  continue  I ask  you  to  read  this  book. 


The  Perfect  Truck 

Lots  of  costly  mistakes  have 
been  made  in  trucks  built  on  a 
pleasure-car  chassis,  equipped 
with  pleasure-car  engines,  sold  at 
pleasure-car  prices.  They  were 
not  economical,  not  satisfactory. 

Motor  car  designers  have  sim- 
ply been  too  busy  to  solve  the 
light  motor  truck  question. 

But  in  the  Reo  Truck  I have 
designed  what  I regard  as  a per- 
fect motor  truck.  I have  tested 
a thousand  of  them,  in  fifty  sec- 
tions. And  any  man  who  learns 
what  I know  about  it  will  never 
deliver  by  horse. 

My  7- Year  Motor 

Almost  the  whole  truck  prob- 
lem lies  in  the  motor. 

I have  built  gasoline  engines 
for  25  years — built  them  for  ev- 
ery purpose.  For  a dozen  years 
I have  built  motor  car  engines. 
The  past  seven  years  have  been 
largely  spent  in  perfecting  the 
engines  in  this  truck. 

It  is  radically  different  from 
my  pleasure-car  engines.  It  is 
built  for  moderate  speed,  for  ut- 
ter simplicity,  for  immense  dur- 
ability. Just  give  it  gasoline  and 
oil,  and  let  it  go.  Let  your  deliv- 
ery man  drive  it  and  care  for  it. 
No  mechanic  is  necessary.  It’s 
less  trouble  by  far  than  a horse. 

1,000  Tests 

Before  committing  myself  in 
this  way  to  this  truck,  I have 
tested  1,000  of  them.  The  tests 
have  now  covered  a year. 

I have  tried  them  on  cobble- 
stones and  asphalt;  in  mud,  clay, 
sand  and  snow.  I have  tried 
them  in  rural  deliveries  and  in 
hilly  towns.  I have  proved  their 
economy  in  forty  lines  of  busi- 
ness. 


Same  Truck  with  Delivery  Body 
— same  price.  Top  and  side  cur- 
tains added  for  $50  extra.  A fold- 
ing top  over  driver’s  seat  only 
costs  $25. 


I had  a milling  concern,  at  one 
time,  make  an  eighteen-day  test 
against  horse  trucks.  The  horse 
truck  in  that  time  made  133  de- 
liveries. The  motor  truck  made 
418.  The  horse  covered  110 
miles — the  motor  truck  covered 
500  miles. 

I have  carefully  figured  com- 
parative costs  on  the  basis  of 
many  tests.  The  average  cost  of 
running  the  Reo  Motor  Truck 
constantly  is  $84.90  per  month. 
That  includes  a driver  at  $50  per 
month.  It  includes  depreciation, 
painting  and  repairs,  tire  usage, 
gasoline  and  oil,  and  6 per  cent 
interest  on  the  investment. 

The  cost  of  running  two  horse- 
drawn  trucks,  figured  in  the 
same  way,  is  $135.58  per  month. 
That’s  60  per  cent  more  than  the 
cost  of  one  truck.  Yet  two  horses 
can  cover  only  50  miles  daily. 
The  truck  can  cover  70,  used  in 
the  same  way,  and  it  is  never 
fazed  by  the  heat,  never  stop- 
ped by  the  snow. 

Price  Only  $750 

We  are  selling  this  truck  for 
$750 — a seemingly  impossible 
price.  No  other  truck  of  like 
capacity  has  ever  been  offered 
anywhere  near  so  low. 

The  reason  is  this:  We  are 

going  to  sell  trucks  on  a busi- 
ness-like basis.  We  are  going  to 
sell  trucks  at  a dray-wagon 
profit.  We  have  built  and  equip- 
ped a big,  separate  factory,  sole- 
ly for  these  trucks.  Its  present 
capacity  is  5,000  trucks  per  year. 
Our  object  is  to  quickly  bring 
this  output  up  to  20,000  trucks 
per  year.  The  demand  for  these 
trucks,  when  men  find  them  out, 
is  bound  to  break  all  the  motor 
car  records.  It  is  good  business, 
we  think,  from  the  very  start,  to 
quote  a minimum  price — the  low- 
est it  ever  can  be. 

Write  for  My  Book 

Look  into  this  subject,  and 
into  this  truck.  We  have  sales- 
men near  to  you  to  demonstrate 
this  truck — to  teach  you  to  run 
it.  And  these  men,  year  in  and 
out,  will  render  you  Reo  service. 

Just  write  us  now,  before  you 
forget  it,  to  send  you  our  book 
on  Trucks. 


R.  M.  OWEN  & COMPANY 

General  Sales  Agents  for 

Reo  Motor  Truck  Company  LANSING,  MICH. 
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chard  where  the  heaters  were  arrang- 
ed to  do  battle  with  Jack  Frost. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit,  when  the 
trees  were  in  bloom,  we  were  secretly 
in  hopes  we  would  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  watching  and  assisting  in  fight- 
ing frosts  in  this  orchard,  but  fortun- 
ately the  weather  did  not  necessitate 
the  use  of  the  heaters  in  this  fine  or- 
chard at  any  time  this  last  spring. 
However,  the  insurance  had  been  pro- 
vided, and  if  frosts  had  appeared  a 
large  portion  of  this  big  orchard  would 
have  been  thoroughly  smudged. 

These  heaters,  which  were  in  place, 
are  of  the  oil-burning  type,  and  a re- 
serve supply  of  fuel  was  held  in  a 
tank  in  the  middle  of  the  orchard, 
where  it  was  convenient  in  case  an 
additional  supply  of  oil  should  be 
needed.  This  storage  tank  consists  of 
a galvanized  steel  reservoir  located 
on  the  top  of  a little  hill  almost  in  the 
center  of  the  orchard.  Leading  from 
the  bottom  of  the  tank,  and  extending 
some  distance  down  the  hill  is  a two- 
inch  pipe,  from  which  oil  flows  into 
the  tank  wagon  by  gravity.  This  does 
away  with  the  necessity  of  pumping 
the  oil  into  the  tank  wagon  when  fuel 
is  needed  for  filling  the  oil  pots.  Mr. 
Richardson  had  made  all  preparations 
and  had  his  crew  well  trained  in  case 
of  frosts.  A good  supply  of  tested 
thermometers  were  on  hand,  together 
with  a number  of  lighters,  and  had  a 
frost  threatened  the  orchard  without 
doubt  little  trouble  would  have  oc- 
curred. 

Added  Equipment. 

During  the  past  summer  The  Mis- 
souri Valley  Orchard  Company  has 
added  to  the  equipment  of  their  place 
by  constructing  a modern  machinery 
building,  which  contains  all  of  the  or- 
chard spraying  machinery.  In  addition 
there  is  a hydraulic  cider  press,  with 
a capacity  of  seventy  to  ninety  bar- 
rels, connected  with  the  central  power 
plant  that  also  runs  all  other  machin- 
ery of  the  place. 

A packing  house  of  50x150  feet  and 
two  stories  high  has  been  constructed 
and  contains  a cooper  shop  equipped 
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Sprayer 
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Three  Sizes — NOVO  Jr., 
2/z  and  Z/z  H.  P. 

Consists  of  perfectly  standard- 
ized Novo  Gasoline  Engine 
and  standard  pump  on  strong 
but  light-weight  foundation. 
Speed  reduced  by  strong  cut 
gears. 

Engine  quickly  detachable 
from  sprayer — for  use  in  other 
farm  work.  Its  light  weight 
makes  it  readily  portable. 


FREE  BOOK— “How  to  Spray” — Prof.  Taft  of 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  writes  * Up-tO-Date  Spray- 
ing. ” It's  free  upon  request. 

Hildreth  Manufacturing  Company 

C.  E.  BEMENT,  Sec’y  and  Gen’I  Mgr. 

134  Willow  Street  LANSING,  MICH. 


SEEDLESS  MELONS 

Keep  daily  account  of  your  yearly  expenses  or 
growing  seedless  melons  means  dollars  to  you.  Send 
50  cents  today  and  receive  prepaid  my  neatly  bound 
Daily  Expense  Record,  with  Monthly  and  Yearly 
Summaries,  servants’  accounts  and  memorandum 
pages.  Also  with  each  order  I will  tell  free  gratis 
of  a method  to  make  melon  vines  produce  seedless 
melons. 

W.  H.  GHORMLEY,  Nurseryman,  Hopkins,  Mo. 


BUY  RICE  BY  MAIL 

Save  all  middlemen's  profits.  100  lbs.  Beautiful, 
Clean,  White  Table  Rice,  new  crop,  fresh  from  the 
mill,  In  heavy,  dust-proof  bags,  freight  prepaid  to 
your  station,  $4.25.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Southern  Rice  Company,  Dept.  P,  Houston,  Texas 


with  the  newest  conveniences  for  mak-  ! 
ing  barrels  and  other  fruit  packages  I 
that  will  be  needed. 

In  an  orchard  of  this  size  it  is  no 
small  matter  to  take  care  of  the  har- 
vest help  in  a satisfactory  manner. 
The  Missouri  Valley  Orchard,  how- 
ever, is  especially  well  equipped  for 
taking  care  of  its  help.  A commissary 
and  barracks  is  maintained  which  is 
able  to  board  150  harvest  hands  and 
could  take  care  of  even  a larger  num- 
ber in  an  emergency.  This  orchard  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  up  to 
date  in  the  Middle  West.  It  is  thor- 
oughly modern  and  in  the  hands  of  a 
progressive  manager.  Its  success  has 
been  proven. 

Wood  Fires  Saved  Crop. 

May,  1911,  found  us  without  smudge 
pots,  and  no  cash  with  which  to  buy, 
but  nevertheless  we  set  about  to  save 
our  peach  crop  from  frost.  We  found 
a man  who  had  cleared  the  spruce  and 
white  pine  timber  from  a nearby  field, 
and  we  bought  the  tops  of  these  trees 
at  60c  for  a hayrack  load. 

As  we  had  the  time,  we  hauled  this 
brush  into  the  peach  orchard,  making 
little  piles  every  twenty  feet,  begin- 
ning at  the  northwest  end  of  the  or- 
chard, and  the  U.  S.  weather  bureau 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  sent  us  frost 
warnings  by  wire  at  our  expense. 
Upon  getting  such  warning  we  set  out 
with  our  thermometers,  oil  can,  ax 
and  box  of  matches  to  fight  Jack 
Frost.  When  I say  “we,”  it  means  my 
seven-year-old  boy,  Gail,  and  myself. 
Because  most  people  here  think  “frost 
is  the  work  of  the  Lord,”  they  would 
not  help  us,  even  not  helping  them- 
selves. So  we  put  up  our  thermom- 
eters in  the  trees,  far  enough  apart, 
and  not  close  to  a pile  of  wood,  then 
waited  for  Jack  Frost  to  come  and 
bite  the  bloom. 

When  the  temperature  reached  30 
degrees  on  the  clay  soil  in  our  or- 
chard, we  began  to  stir  about.  At  29 
degrees  on  the  lowest  ground  we 
touched  the  matches  to  the  oiled  spots 
in  the  piles  of  wood,  and  soon  the 
scene  looked  like  a fire  all  over  the 
orchard.  The  spruce  and  pine  burned 
to  the  end;  that  is,  followed  the  limbs, 
saving  us  the  time  to  go  and  push  to- 
gether, and  in  this  way  two  of  us  were 
able  to  cover  five  acres  of  orchard. 

By  4 a.  m.  we  had  raised  the  tem- 
perature to  34  degrees,  and  a wind 
set  in  which  helped  to  raise  it  still 
more.  We  found  out  that  the  frost 
shows  first  on  the  lowest  clay  soil,  last 
on  the  gravely  land,  and  on  the  sandy 
loam  about  as  quickly  as  on  clay.  From 
this  I take  it  that  gravely  land  of  any 
elevation  is  best  for  peaches,  in  pro- 
tecting the  bloom  from  being  frosted. 

Don’t  Fire  Too  Soon. 

I am  of  the  opinion  that  many  fall 
down  in  their  work  of  orchard  heating 
by  firing  too  soon.  It  is  better  to  wait 
until  freezing  sets  in  before  starting 
the  fires,  than  it  is  to  burn  all  of  the 
materials  before  the  frost  comes.  The 
danger  point  for  peach  blooms  is  a 
temperature  of  28  degrees,  and  in  the 
four  degrees  between  this  and  freez- 
ing, one  can  burn  many  dollars’  worth 
of  material,  and  then  lose  out  at  5,  6 
or  7 a.  m.,  when  the  lowest  temper- 
atures come. 

It  is  best  to  keep  up  the  supply  of 
fuel,  and  do  not  leave  the  orchard  un- 
til the  temperature  is  up  to  34  or  35 
degrees,  and  even  then  it  is  better  to 
wait  and  take  a late  breakfast.  Home 
made  fires  will  suffice  in  orchard 
heating,  but  I do  not  discourage  the 
use  of  “smudge  pots”  for  those  who 
feel  able  to  buy  them.  All  cannot  buy 
wood — not  wood  with  the  resin  in  the 
limbs  to  burn  like  oil,  such  as  we  had. 
In  one  corner  of  our  orchard  we  used 
the  trimmings  from  the  peach  trees 
with  fair  success. 

It  pays  to  watch  for  and  fight  frost. 
We  found  some  varieties  of  peaches 
were  more  nearly  frost  proof,  and  in 
such  rows  we  built  our  fires  forty  feet 
apart  each  way  and  saved  the  crop. 

Smoked  the  Birds  Out. 

There  is  one  feature  about  smudg- 
ing which  we  have  discovered,  and 
which  has  not  heretofore  been  men- 
tioned, and  that  is  that  it  is  a remedy 


Yale  Fruit  Press 

The  best,  most  practical 
and  durable  press  on  the 
market.  Unequaled  for 
making 

Jellies,  Jams,  Cider, 

Grape  Juice,  Sau- 
sage, Lard  and 
hundreds  of  other 
things. 

Every  home 
should  have  one. 

Saves  time,  labor 
and  trouble  and 
soon  pays  for  it- 
self. The  Yale 
Fruit  Press  is 
easily  used  and 
easily  cleaned. 

Clamps  to  any 
table  or  handy 
place.  Place  cot- 
ton hag  filled  with 
material  in  colan- 
der, fix  beam  in  position,  attach  crank 
to  wheel  and  every  pound  pulled  on  same 
exerts  4 8 pounds  pressure  on  contents. 
Made  of  steel  and  iron,  plated.  ©'2  QC 
Four-quart  size,  price  only. . . . 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you,  do  not  accept  a 
substitute,  but  order  direct  of  us.  Sold  on  10  days’ 
Trial.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Write  today  for  Free  booklet — “Aunt  Sally’s 
Best  Recipes” — of  interest  to  every  housewife.  Also 
gives  full  description  & prices  of  Yale  Fruit  Presses. 


WipeYourFeet 


Mud,  snow,  dust  and  dirt  will  not  be 
tracked  over  your  floors  if  you  use 

Grab’s  Foot  Scraper 

outKlde  your  door.  The  only  de- 
vice made  which  clean m hot- 
toniM  and  HldcH  of  nhoc  la 
ono  operation.  Han  ten 
parallel  plateH  for  ocrap- 
1 1 1 K hoIcb  and  two  Htlff 
brittle  hriJKheB  which 
clean  Hldcn  of  Hhoe.  Ad- 
K justable  to  any  size. 

V liandKomcly  enameled. 

Lookn  n<*at.  Can  he  ro- 
tated and  8 wept  under. 
FaHteriH  to  d orBtep  or 
any  handy  place.  Get 
one  and  Have  iiflfcl hhb 
work.  Price f 1.00.  If  your 
dealer  will  not  supply  you,  don’t  take  aubstltutc,  but  Bend 
your  order  direct  to  us.  Illuotrated  folder  PEEK. 


Grab’s  Wonder  Lighter 

Everybody’s  buying 

it.  The  safest,  most 
efficient  and  econ- 
omical substitute  for  dangerous 
and  costly  matches.  Flashes  instantly 
igniting  any  gas  or  alcohol.  Good  for  5,000 
lights.  A household  necessity.  Simple, 
durable.  Price  prepaid  only  10c.  Agents 
wanted. 


VICTOR  M.  GRAB  & COMPANY 

Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers  1107  Ashland  Block  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Try  the  Wonderful  Columbia 
j|  Kerosene  Zn*ine  at  our  R.is3c 


Test  It  out  on  your  own  place  for  fifteen  days.  Give  It  the  hardest  engine  teat 
you  can  think  of.  Compare  it  with  any  other  engine.  If  the  Columbia  doesn’t 
develop  more  power  at  less  cost,  send  it  back  quick.  No  conditions  We  are 
willing  to  let  you  be  the  judge  and  jury.  Kerosene  (common  lamp  oil)  Is  by 
lar  the  cheapest  fuel  today.  The  price  of  gasoline  Is  climbing  all  the  time 
while  kerosene  remains  the  same,  and  in  the  right  engine,  it  lasts  longer  and 
produces  more  power  per  gallon  than  gasoline.  You  get  ALL  the  power  when 
you  use  a Columbia,  because  it  is  the  right  engine.  It  Is  the  one  really  simpla 
and  perfect  kerosene  engine.  It  never  bucks  when  you  need  It  most.  It  la 
always  on  the  joD. 

Write  for  Particulars  of  Our  Big  Special  Offer 

We  are  going  to  double  our  output  for  next  year.  We  can  do  It  easily.  It  Is 
Just  a matter  of  getting  engine  users  to  test  the  Columbia  for  themselves. 
So  we  are  making  a great  special  money  saving  offer  on  Columbia  Kerosene 
Engines.  This  offer  Is  liable  to  be  withdrawn  at  any  time,  so  write  today  for 
full  particulars,  for  It  Is  a money  saver  you  would  hate  to  miss.  Free  Book 
Sizes  2 to  16  H.P.  No.  Q2  full  of  engine  facts  yon  need  to  boow,  sent  free. 

Columbia  Engine  Co.,  62  Fuller  St.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


I RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 


yHE  only 


pruner 

made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


against  birds  destroying  the  cherry 
crop.  The  smoke  from  wet  straw, 
while  the  cherries  are  ripening,  will 
keep  the  birds  away,  and  we  found  it 
an  inexpensive  yet  effective  means  of 
saving  our  Early  Richmond,  Montmo- 
rency, Bing  and  Napoleon  cherries 
from  the  birds.  I owe  this  discovery 
to  my  wife,  who  set  up  an  old  stove 
among  the  Early  Richmond  trees,  and 
in  which  she  built  a fire,  and  not  a 
bird  touched  the  cherries.  From  her 
experience  I took  the  hint  to  smudge 
all  of  the  cherry  orchard.  It  pays  to 
keep  one’s  eyes  open  and  be  ever 
ready  to  work  to  save  our  bread  and 
butter.  F.  L.  HANCOCK. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  fruit  growers  at  Medford,  Ore., 
have  been  greatly  in  need  of  a cold 
storage  plant.  Plans  are  now  under 
way  for  the  erection  of  a $100,000  plant 
this  season.  This  will  enable  the  asso- 
ciation to  hold  their  fruit  within  their 
own  territory  during  times  when  the 
market  is  unfavorable.  Just  now  the 
pears  which  are  coming  from  Medford 
are  being  held  in  storage  in  Chicago, 
while  the  market  is  clearing  of  cheap 
fruit. 


“Many  farmers  have  more  faith  in 
moon  signs  than  in  agricultural  col- 
leges and  experiment  stations,”  said 
Henry  Wallace  at  the  Kansas  City 
meeting  of  the  Conservation  Con- 
gress, “more  faith  in  ordinary  politi- 
cians than  in  college  professors  and 
scientists;  more  faith  in  yellow  jour- 
nals than  in  best  agricultural  papers.” 


According  to  the  Oregon  Journal,  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  a machine  for  wiping 
apples  has  been  installed  in  the  Hood 
River  Valley,  that  will  save  7 cents  on 
each  box  of  fruit.  Heretofore  all  of 
the  apples  have  been  wiped  by  hand, 
but  this  machine  will  wipe  all  of  the 
apples  for  400  or  500  boxes. 


Spray  Trees  Now 

While  You’ve  Time  To  Do  a Thorough  Job. 

Don’t  Put  Off  ’Till  Busy  Spring.  Use 

Target  Brand 
Scale  Destroyer' 

A miscible  oil  that  destroys  San  Jose  Scale  and  all 
other  scales.  It  spreads  on  contact  with  the  tree, 
thus  covering  every  part,  even  those  missed  by  the 
direct  spray. 

Endorsed  by  every  experiment  station  where  test- 
ed. Sold  by  good  dealers  everywhere.  Write  for 
free  booklet,  “Fall  and  Winter  Spraying.” 

HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
135  South  Fourth  Street.  Philadelphia. 


APPLE  TREES 

Millions  for  sale  to  Planters  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

No  agents.  Save  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  your  trees. 
Splendid  stock.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 

TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Dept.  F.  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 


hust’lYng  SALESMEN 

wanted  in  every  county  of  la..  111.,  Ind.,  Kans., 
Mo.,  Neb.,  Ohio.  Okla.,  Pa.,  Va.  and  W.  Va.,  to 
sell  Stark  Trees  and  commercial  orchards,  on  lib- 
eral commission;  85-year  record,  world  wide  repu- 
tation, best  trees,  best  varieties'  greatest  assort- 
ment. Complete  Stark  Year  Book  outfit  free. 
Write  quick  for  territory. 

STARK  BROS.,  Box  85,  Louisiana,  Missouri 


FRUIT  PACKAGES 

Baskets,  Boxes  or  Crates 

for  fruit  or  vegetables.  The  best,  the  Strongest, 
the  Cheapest.  Write  for  prices  and  samples. 

Wisconsin  Fruit  Package  Company 

Crnndon,  Wisconsin 


WE  GROW  MANY  VARIETIES  OF  FINE 


Rasp,  Huckle,  Dew  RFRRYPT  ANTS 

Goose.  Straw  & Black  I rLAllliJ 


Also  Grapes,  Currants,  Pic  Plant  and  Asparagus.  Prices 
LOW;  Quality  HIGH.  Send  for  list. 

SELIGMAN  PLANT  CO.,  SELIGMAN,  MO 


In  yonr  correspondence  with  TL.  pViiJt.nr/mrAr 
advertisers  please  mention  *Uv  i tun  VJtVtvci 
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Digging  asphalt  from  Trinidad  Lake  for  Genasco 


Genasco 


the  Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt  Roofing 

What  is  the  first  and 
greatest  thing  to  expect 
of  a roof?  . 

Stay  waterproof. 

Trinidad  Lake  asphalt 
is  Nature’s  everlasting 
waterproofer;  and  that  is 
what  Genasco  Roofing  is 
made  of.  It  gives  lasting 
protection. 


The  Kant-leak  Kleet  keeps 
roof-seams  watertight  without  ce- 
ment, and  prevents  nail-leaks. 
Gives  an  attractive  finish. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco  Roofing 
(mineral  or  smooth  surface)  with  Kant- 
leak  Kleets  packed  in  the  roll.  Write 
for  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  and  samples. 


The  Barber  Asphalt 
Paving  Company 


Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 


Philadelphia 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


Cross-s ection  Genasco  Model  Roofing 

Crushed  Quartz 

Lake  Asphalt 

Wool  Felt 
Lake  Asphalt 
Asphalt-saturated  Burlap 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 


BARREL  SPRAYER 

READY  TO  USE 

Can  be  drawn  on  sled  or  wagon,  by  one  horse, 
through  orchard  or  garden. 

Pump  is  entirely  outside  of  barrel  and  solutions, 
and  is  similar  to  the  one  on  our  Combination  Field 
OrehardSprayeiHOOto  125  pounds  pres- 
sure-one or  two  leads  of  hose-conven- 
ientcheek  valves — no  leather  packing. 

50  gallon,  horizontal  barrel— no  dan- 
ger of  upsetting  whether  empty  oi 
hlled— nothing  inside  but  the  dasher. 

Ask  us  quick  for 
information  on  this 
latest  addition  to  the 


IROHAGE 


line  of  Farm  and 
Garden  Implements. 
BATEMAN 

m’f’g  ca 

Box  506  H 
Crenloch, 
NewJersey 


IDEAL  FEED  MILLS 


For  over  forty  years 
we  have  made  a 
business  of  building 
Feed  Mills,  with  the 
result  that  our  present 
tvpes  of  machines  em- 
body all  good  features, 
and  are  built  with  a 
view  of  easy  opera- 
tion, long  life  and  large 
capacity.  We  have 
them  for  all  classes  of 
grinding. 

Send  for  catalog. 
Also  Windmills.  Pump  Jacks  and  Gasoline  Engines 


STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
260  Ideal  Ave.,  Freeport,  111. 


% More  Water  SSA", 


/31UUI  C *»  dlCI  livered  by  the 

“American”  Centrifugal  Pump 


than  by  others  because  the  impeller 
is  accurately  machined  to  the  casing, 
preventing  any  sudden 
change  in  direction 
of  the  water.  Not 
an  ounce  of  power 
is  wasted.  Every 
“American**  Cen- 
trifugal absolutely 
guaranteed . 

Write  for  tew 
catalog . 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 
Office  and  Works,  Aurora,  111* 

First  National  Bank  Building,  CHICAGO 

Joplin,  Mo.,  office:  115  West  Fifth  St. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  office:  301  Searrltt  Bldg. 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  Tile  Fruit-Grower. 


All  Honey  on  trial,  freight  paid,  11c 
I,  M & lb.  Large  sample  10c;  list  honey, 
“ nucs,  fruit,  etc.,  free. 

Spencer  Apiaries  Co.,  Box 26, Nordhoff, Cal. 


AND  PRODUCTS  SHOW 


A Large  Exhibit  of  Northwest  Apples  will 
Be  a Feature  of  the  St.  Paul  Show 


One  of  the  big  features  of  the  land 
products  show  which  is  to  be  held  in 
St.  Paul  December  12-23  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Northwest  Develop- 
ment League  will  be  the  very  large 
exhibit  of  apples  of  the  Northwest.  It 
is  probable  that  the  apple  show  in 
connection  with  the  other  exhibits  of 
the  seven  states  of  Minnesota,  North 
and  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon,  will  be  one 
of  the  most  interesting  features.  With- 
out doubt  it  will  be  the  biggest  show- 


each  of  the  states.  The  first  definite 
effort  to  attract  settlers  to  this  coun- 
try and  stop  the  flow  to  Canada  is  the 
land  show  in  St.  Paul.  This  will  be 
followed  by  the  installation  of  perma- 
nent exhibits  in  New  York,  Chicago 
and  other  large  centers  of  population. 
From  these  various  exhibits  it  is 
hoped  to  get  the  names  of  people  in- 
terested in  land  in  the  various  states, 
and  co-operate  with  the  local  agencies 
in  the  localities  for  which  they  ex- 
press a preference. 


Hauling  peaches  from  the  Huxtible  orchard,  Yakima  Valley,  Washington. 


ing  of  apples  ever  made  at  a land 
show. 

The  big  apple  growers  of  the  Flat- 
head  and  Bitter  Root  regions  of  Mon- 
tana are  showing  their  best  fruit  at 
the  New  York  and  Chicago  shows  ear- 
lier in  the  year  than  the  exhibit  at  St. 
Paul.  The  best  apples  of  both  these 
shows  will  be  taken  to  St.  Paul. 

The  Northwest  Development  League 
is  the  biggest  commercial  club  in  the 
world,  according  to  Lewis  Penwell  of 
Helena,  Montana,  president  of  the  or- 
ganization. It  is  the  union  of  the 


During  the  past  few  years  thou- 
sands of  farmers  have  gone  to  Canada 
to  live  and  with  their  transference  of 
home  has  gone  the  transference  of 
their  markets.  The  league  will  do 
definite  work  along  the  line  of  check- 
ing this  sort  of  movement  by  giving 
wide  publicity  to  the  advantages  of 
the  land  of  the  Northwest. 

The  secretary  and  moving  power  of 
this  big  organization  is  Will  G.  Camp- 
bell, formerly  connected  with  the 
Commercial  Club  of  Omaha.  He  spent 
part  of  the  month  of  September  and 


Seven-year-old  Spitzenburg  apple  tree  on  the  Almo  Ranch,  Tampico  district  of  the 
Yakima  Valley,  Washington. 


business  men  and  commercial  organi- 
zations of  the  entire  Northwest,  em- 
bracing an  area,  roughly,  1,900  miles 
long  and  400  miles  wide,  filled  with 
people  who  are  anxious  to  make  the 
best  of  their  opportunities,  and  realiz- 
ing that  they  can  do  that  only  through 
the  co-operation  of  others  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country. 

The  league  was  formed  in  Helena 
last  May,  when  the  St.  Paul  business 
men  organized  a large  party  and  there 
met  delegates  and  governors  from 


all  of  October  in  the  West,  traveling 
from  city  to  city  securing  contracts 
for  space  in  the  coming  big  exhibition 
at  St.  Paul.  The  cities  of  the  whole 
district  covered  by  the  activities  of 
the  league  have  responded  in  a most 
hearty  manner,  and  practically  all  the 
space  on  the  floor  of  the  big  St.  Paul 
auditorium  has  been  sold  to  the  com- 
mercial clubs  of  the  live  Western 
towns. 

The  business  men  of  St.  Paul,  Min- 
neapolis and  Duluth  agreed  to  donate 


Does  More  Work 
Than  40  Men 


Read  the  letters  in  our  free  book 
to  prove  it.  No  machine  ever  in- 
vented that  equals  this  20th  Century 
Grader  on  all  work  of  grading  and 
leveling  roads,  building  ditches, 
levees,  borders,  irrigation  laterals, 
leveling  land,  cutting  sage  brush  and 
weeds,  scalping  alfalfa,  cleaning 
streets  and  sidewalks  and  its  many 
other  uses. 

Makes  and  saves  big  money,  Orig- 
inalone-man  machine.  Thousands  in 
. use — all  giving  splendid  service  anal 
satisfaction. 


20th  Century 
Grader  ■ 


Is  built  of  steel— lasts  a lifetime.  Many 
Important  features  and  advantages  that 
make  it  the  most  wonderful  grader  ever 
built.  Weighs  only  600  pounds.  Write 
postal  now  for  most  interesting  book 
you  ever  saw. 


The  Baker  Mfg.  Co. 


The 

Original 

One-Man 

Machine 


YOU  CAN  SAVE  $10to$4QD? 


ON  THIS  tmSO  DAYS 
HIGH  GRADE 

tLDORAJHBWViu  1\TRI  AL 


SEWING® 

MACHINE'™ 


ZO  YEAR 
^ ^GUARANTEE 


0DR  PRICES 


;12-tos25- 


Why  pay  165.00  to  $85.00,  at  retail,  for  any  Sewing 
Machine.  Let  us  6end  you  a high-grade,  ball-bearing 


drop-head  “Eldorado”  guaranteed  for  20  years  at 
lowest  wholesale  price,  80  days’  free  trial  In  your 
own  home  without  paying  us  a dollar.  If  you  like 
the  machine  you  select,  and  want  to  keep  It,  after 
you  have  tried  It— simply  pay  our  low  cash  price 
and  save  $10.00  to  640.00,  which  you  can  use  to  buy 
an  elegant  suit  or  winter  outfit.  “Eldorado”  Sew- 
ing Machines  have  given  satisfaction  for  30  years. 
They  have  all  the  latest  improvements  and  attach- 
ments. A 612.15  “Eldorado**  equals  many  of  the 
$45.00  retail  machines  and  our  $25.45  machine  has 
everything  that  you  would  find  on  a $65.00  to  $85.00 
agents’  machine.  Fifteen  Styles  to  select  from. 

Send  for  beautiful  “ELDORADO”  CATALOG  of 
48  pages,  which  tells  about  the  best  machine  made- 
regardless  of  name,  make  or  price— and  how  to  get 
one  on  30  days’  trial. 

JONES,  POST  & CO.  8bcc BR°o8.°nBM? co. 

1086  Liberty  Street,  KANSAS  C IT Yf  MO. 


Yftll  Kill  Two  Rirrl^  With  one  stone  if  you  tell 
1UU  mu  1 wu  AMI  Uo  an  advertiser  you  saw 
his  ad  in  The  Fruit-Grower.  Pleases  him  and  helps  us. 


to  each  of  the  seven  states  of  the 
league  an  equal  amount  of  space  in 
which  to  show  their  products.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  space,  most  of  the  com- 
monwealths have  bought  additional 
room,  either  through  their  state  immi- 
gration officials  or  the  commercial 


bodies  of  the  state. 

For  months,  committees  have  been 
at  work  in  each  of  these  states,  men 
nominated  by  the  governor  or  other 
state  officer,  to  gather  the  best  that 
the  state  can  produce,  in  all  lines  of 
growth,  from  the  soil.  These  com- 
mittees have  visited  the  state  fairs 
and  the  various  county  fairs  and  have 
reserved  the  biggest  and  best  found 
at  these  exhibits  for  the  exposition  at 
St.  Paul,  to  be  held  just  before  Christ- 
mas. The  railways  of  the  Northwest, 
especially  the  Northern  Pacific,  have 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  this  movement  of  business 
men  and  will  have  large  exhibits  from 
the  lands  along  their  lines  through 
the  Northwest. 

In  addition  to  apples,  which  will  be 
the  feature  of  the  show,  there  will  be 
grains  and  grasses  and  vegetables  of 


all  sorts;  mammoth  sugar  beets  from 


Montana  and  North  Dakota,  corn  as 
high  as  two  men,  and  wheat,  flax  and 
oats  of  surprising  weight  and  charac- 
ter. The  assortment  of  products  and 
the  quality  of  them  will  be  a revela- 
tion to  visitors  at  the  St.  Paul  land 
show. 
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ESTING  NEW  VARIETIES 


A Man  With  a Mania  For  Testing  Peaches 
Tells  His  Experience  With  Twenty  Varieties 


Having  a mania  for  testing  all  kinds 
of  peaches,  I must  be  pardoned  for 
having  in  my  orchard  about  forty  va- 
rieties, very  few  of  which  I could 
possibly  spare  from  my  list.  The 
present  year  has  been  the  most  sin- 
gular, with  respect  to  weather,  in  the 
memory  of  man.  Day  after  day,  as 
we  were  thinning  peaches  in  July,  the 
thermometer  registered  from  100  to 
105  degrees  in  the  shade,  with  almost 
no  rain  for  two  months,  but  just  as  we 
began  to  pick  our  peaches  “the  rain 
descended  and  the  floods  .came.”  This 
condition  lasted  all  through  the  pick- 
ing season,  with  just  enough  days 
without  rain  to  gather  the  fruit  while 
the  selling  was  often  done  in  the  rain. 

The  fruit  was  good  in  size  and 
quality,  with  almost  no  rot — thanks  to 
a deluge  of  lime-sulphur  applied  early 
in  the  season.  No  variety  rotted 
much,  and  the  varieties  which  I shall 
mention  as  subject  to  rot,  I speak  of 
merely  according  to  my  experience  in 
former  years. 

Sneed,  of  course,  was  the  first  to 
ripen,  coming  July  26.  The  quality 
was  very  good,  but  the  first  fruit  was 
wormy.  The  best  extra  early  family 
peach;  no  market  variety.  Greens- 
boro came  next.  The  fruit  sold  well 
in  local  markets;  in  fact,  I sold  my 
whole  crop  in  local  markets.  Quality 
rather  poor,  inclined  to  be  bitter. 
Never  rots. 

Triumph  fills  a place  I can  find  no 
other  variety  to  take.  Quality  fine, 
size  small.  Sold  well.  Usually  rots 
terribly.  About  August  16  to  18  Wad- 
dell and  Carman  both  began  to  ripen. 
The  former  is  the  first  real  freestone 
peach  of  the  season.  It  is  not  quite  as 
large  as  Carman.  Both  are  very  valu- 
able early  varieties  that  win  for  one  a 
host  of  customers  before  “the  other 
fellow”  realizes  that  peaches  are  ripe. 
There  is  little  difference  in  these  va- 
rieties, except  that  Carman  is  larger, 
not  as  freestone,  and  rots  rather 
more. 

Just  before  Champion,  which  ripens 
August  25,  comes  Hiely,  which  is  a 
good  sized  peach,  of  a beautiful  red 
color,  the  lighter  shades  being  a 
creamy  white  or  delicate  pink,  a 
week  before  it  is  ripe.  Like  its  par- 
ent, Belle  of  Georgia,  the  tree  ripens 
its  whole  load  at  once  and  hence  the 
fruit  must  be  handled  quickly.  It  is 
a valuable  variety  for  the  city  market 
or  local  trade. 

Nov;  comes  Champion,  the  peach  of 
peerless  quality  that  draws  the  city 
fellows  from  everywhere  to  buy  fancy 
fruit  for  table  use.  The  crop  this  year 
was  immense,  the  first  picking  from 
some  twenty-five  or  thirty  trees  being 
eighty-three  baskets  (fourteen-quart) 
that  sold  for  $73.05.  Another  heavy 
picking  followed,  and  some  fruit  held 
on  the  trees  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
It  rots  badly  some  years,  is  a semi- 
cling  and  of  an  unattractive  green 
color,  but  great  seller. 

Mountain  Rose  is  everybody’s  favor- 
ite. The  color  is  a beautiful  red,  the 
perfect  canning  variety.  Size  medi- 
um, quality  fully  “equal  to  the  best 
and  better  than  the  rest.”  My  per- 
sonal favorite  above  all  others. 

September  4 Fitzgerald,  Belle  of 
Georgia  and  Early  Crawford  started 
in  to  ripen.  The  latter  needs  no  de- 
scription or  comment  from  me,  except 
that  the  Crawfords  are  tender  in  bud 
and  Early  Crawford  makes  a very 
poor  tree  here,  the  trunks  being  un- 
sound. 

Fitzgerald  is  the  finest  yellow  peach 
that  ever  grew,  if  productiveness, 
quality  and  eager  customers  count  for 
anything.  It  needs  better  land  than 
most  varieties. 

Belle  of  Georgia  is  another  of  my 
pets.  It  is  the  sweetest  of  all  late 
peaches,  if  not  of  all  peaches;  its 
beautiful  creamy-white  color  sells  it 
quickly.  It  is  an  early  bearer,  and 
an  enormous  cropper. 


Bequett  Freestone  closely  followed 
the  above  varieties,  but  is  almost 
worthless  because  of  its  coarse  flesh 
and  dull  green  unripe  appearance,  al- 
ways bringing  a groan  from  the  buy- 
er. 

Elberta  (September  21)  is  a yellow 
Bequett,  or  vice  versa,  but  sells  the 
best  of  all  peaches.  It  is  an  immense 
cropper,  big  size  and  a demand  for 
anything  big.  and  yellow  put  Elberta 
still  in  the  lead. 

Frances,  if  I have  the  true  variety, 
appears  to  be  very  valuable,  especially 
for  the  local  market.  The  fruit  is 
smaller  than  Elberta,  but  of  fine  qual- 
ity, and  ripens  just  as  the  latter  are 
gone. 

Old  Mixon  is  still  the  standard  late 
white  peach.  It  is  splendid  in  appear- 
ance and  quality,  though  it  grows 
rather  spotted  on  old  trees.  Crosby 
is  the  poor  man’s  variety.  It  produces 
an  immense  crop,  requires  thinning 
twice  and  even  then  the  fruit  is  small 
but  of  splendid  quality.  This  variety 
is  fine  for  the  late  local  trade.  Some 
of  my  customers  wait  the  whole  sea- 
son before  canning  their  peaches,  so 
as  to  get  Crosbys. 

Stump  is  the  best  very  late  peach  I 
have  yet  found.  The  trees  will  not 
commence  to  bear  before  they  are  six 
to  eight  years  old,  but  last  until  they 
are  twenty-five  years  old.  Do  you 
doubt  that?  Come  visit  my  orchard 
then!  I have  Mt.  Rose,  Old  Mixon 
and  Stump  trees  still  bearing  at  twen- 
ty-two years  old,  but  the  soundest 
wood  of  all  is  found  in  the  Stump 
trees. 

Late  Crawford  practically  closes  the 
season  here.  The  buds  are  tender  and 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  uncertain. 
Alton  has  been  recommended  as  the 
hardiest  of  all  peaches.  I found  it 
about  like  Carman  or  Champion  in 
this  respect,  and  a clingstone,  which 
spoils  it  for  me.  Conover  is  of  very 
fine  quality,  but  too  small  for  anyone. 
Kalamazoo  is  the  hardiest,  toughest 
in  wood  and  one  of  the  best  in  quality 
of  all  the  yellow  varieties,  but  small 
in  size. 

Altogether  my  peach  crop  this  year 
was  by  far  the  best  I ever  grew.  The 
fruit  was  sold  mainly  in  fourteen- 
quart  baskets,  though  some  fifty  or 
seventy-five  ten-quart  baskets  were 
used  out  of  650  baskets  sold.  The 
price  for  both  first  and  second  qual- 
ity fruit  averaged  nearly  $1  per  bas- 
ket. 

Had  I thinned  the  fruit  as  much  as 
it  should  have  been,  I should  have 
averaged  about  one  basket  of  seconds 
to  fifteen  or  twenty  baskets  of  No.  1 
fruit.  One  firm  in  a nearby  city 
would  have  taken  150  baskets  per 
week  if  I could  have  spared  as  many, 
and  because  of  the  quality,  I received 
a third  more  for  my  fruit  than  did 
others  who  sold  to  the  same  firm. 
Their  only  complaint  was  too  few 
peaches. 

From  some  250  bearing  peach  trees 
I received  as  much  this  year  as  I ever 
got  in  any  four  years  from  an  old 
apple  orchard  of  some  200  trees — I 
mean  counting  the  best  four  crops  of 
apples  that  ever  grew  on  those  trees 
in  the  past  sixty  years. 

Massachusetts.  A.  F.  TENNEY. 

(On  page  11  of  the  September  issue 
of  The  Fruit-Grower  Mr.  Tenney 
briefly  tells  of  the  spraying  method 
he  used  to  control  the  brown  rot. — 
Ed.) 

The  Florida  Citrus  Exchange, 
through  which  a large  portion  of  the 
oranges,  grape  fruit,  etc.,  of  the  Flor- 
ida growers  is  handled,  is  ehtering  on 
a large  advertising  campaign.  This  is 
being  done  to  popularize  and  increase 
the  consumption  of  Florida  fruits. 
The  advertising  will  be  confined  to 
the  daily  newspapers  in  the  cities  east 
I of  the  Ohio  river. 
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; MINI NG/POT ASH  IN  GERMANY 
rtii. 


Direct  from  the  German  Mines 

But  it  takes  time  to  get  it 


jtife 


See  your  dealer  now , before  he 
contracts  for  his  goods,  and  urge 
him  to  get  good  up-to-date  brands, 
containing  6 to  10  per  cent,  potash, 
and  to  carry  POTASH  SAL  I S 
in  stock. 

There  is  profit  in  such  goods 
both  for  you  and  your  dealer. 

You  get  more  plant  food  for 
your  money,  your  fertilizer  is 


better  balanced,  your  soil  fertility 
is  conserved,  and  your  crops  are 
larger  and  of  better  quality. 
Potash  Pays. 

We  will  sell  you  or  your  dealer 
Potash  in  any  amount  from  200  lbs. 
up.  Write  now  for  prices  and  for 
free  pamphlets  giving  just  the  facts 
you  are  looking  for  about  improving 
crops  and  soils. 


GERMAN  KALI  WORKS.  Inc. 

Continental  Building,  Baltimore  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago 

Whitney  Central  Bank  Building,  New  Orleans 

GALLOWAY 

/Pumping  Engines  and  Centrifugal  Pumps\ 

MAKE  the  most  economical  and  efficient  pumping-  outfits  on  earth  where  large 
quantities  o£  water  are  required.  Galloway  Pumping  Engines  are  made  in  sizes 
to  suit  every  purpose  from  1A  h.  p.  to  15  h.  p.  They  are  built  on  honor,  and  so 
powerful,  simple,  economical  and  reliable  that  they  are  acknowledged  everywhere 
as  the  most  all-around  satisfactory  gas  power  possible  to  obtain.  They  are  built  in  the 
largest  exclusive  engine  factory  in  the  world  selling  direct  to  the  consumer  with  just  one 
small  profit  added  to  cost  of  material  and  labor. 

i a Saving  to  You  of  From  40  to  6Q%. 

Galloway  Centrifugal  Pumps  on  account  of 


the  high  efficiency  obtained,  their  exception- 
ally simple  design  without  valves  or  other 
complicated  mechanism  of  any  kind, are  the 
Ideal  pumps  for  irrigation  purposes  or  where 
large  quantities  of  water  are  required. 

A combination  of  Galloway  Engine  and 
Galloway  Centrifugal  Pump  means  ideal 
equipment  at  a great  saving  in  price  as 
compared  with  competitors  prices. 

W ite  us  for  full  Information.  We  have  a 
special  department  for  irrigation  work  with 
experts  ready  to  work  out  your  require- 
ments. 

Wm.  Galloway  Company 
1035  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


The 


Marlin 

REPEATING  RIFLE 


Model 

20 

Without 

change  of 
mechanism  it 
handles  .22  short, 
long  or  long-rifle  cartridge* 
perfectly.  The  deep  Ballard 
rifling  develops  maximum  power  and 
accuracy  and  adds  years  to  the  life  of  rifles. 

The  solid  topis  protection  from  defective  cartridges — prevents  powder  and 
gases  from  being  blown  back.  The  side  ejection  never  lets  ejected  sheila 
spoil  your  bead  and  allows  quick,  accurate  repeat  shots.  With  simple  take- 
down construction,  removable  action  parts, — least  parts  of  any  .22 — it  is  the 
quickest  and  easiest  to  clean.  A great  vacation  rifle.  Ask  any  gun  dealer. 
The  136  page  TTZar/in  catalog  /ry  777  /> 

will  help  you  decide  what  rifle  //IP //lOTli/l  Y'ireaT/7lS  L O. 

best  suits  your  individual  desires.  « .. 

Send  3 stamps  for  it  today.  139  Willow  Street  New  Haven,  Conn. 


You  will  confer  a great  favor  upon  U6  as  well  as  the  advertiser  if  you  mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when  writing. 


You  can  buy  no  better  gun 
for  target  work  and  all 
small  game  up  to 
200  yards. 


One  Man  Can  Make  300  to  600  Perfect  Tile  a Day 

our*  FARMERS’  CEMENT  TILE  MACHINE 

at  • cost  of  $3  to  $5  per  1000.  The  only  farm  tile  machine  that  does  not 
require  hand  tamping ; the  only  farmers’  machine  operated  by  eith- 
er hand  or  power.  Machine  makes  3,  4,5, 6 and  8 inch  tile,  12!4  inches 
long.  Our  Patented  Water-Prool FLEXIBLE  CASINO  holds  tile  in  perfect 
shape  till  set.  NoPallets.  Ifafter  IA  HIVC  CDCC  TDIMI 
10  days’ trial  it  does  not  meet  |U  UAIv  IliCC  I IllAh 
with  entire  satisfaction,  return  at  our  expense.  The  price  of  the  ma- 
chine will  be  saved  in  making  your  first  2000  tile.  Can  You  Afford  to  Be 
Without  It?  Write  today  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

FARMERS*  CEMENT  TILE  MACHINE  CO., 

Box  407  St.  Johns,  Michigan. 
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You  will  confer  a great  favor  upon  us  as  well  as  the  advertiser  if  you  mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when  writing. 

Look  Down  The  Well -filled 
lowsOf  Yixir  Orii  Ordi 

The  possibilities  of  the  fruit  business  are  enormous — you  who  have  ^ 
land  available  for  orchards  ought  to  get  into  it.  E>emand  for  fruit  is 
increasing  faster  than  production.  Fruit-growing  is  a clean , pleasant  . y 
business — and  every  year  you  delay  going  into  it  you  put  off  your 
best  money-making  chance  just  that  twelve  months  longer. 

We  Have  Made  a Success  of  Fruit  - Growing 

in  our  own  big  orchards,  where  we  plant  and  test  our  trees;  learn  what  ^ 
are  best  for  Southern  planting,  and  how  they  should  be  grown.  What  we  _ 
learn  there  goes  to  benefit  our  customers — we  promptly  reject  a variety  ^ 

when  it  lacks  the  merit  to  bring  it  up  to  “Berckmans’  Standard.”  When  you  buy 
our  trees,  you  buy  according  to  accurate  knowledge — -we  have  experimented  f°r  you. 

Our  Catalogue  contains  a select  list  of  fruit  that  will  succeed  for  you  also  shade^^v^ 
trees,  evergreens,  roses,  etc.  Ask  for  it  now  if  you  intend  to  plant  this  year. 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO..  Inc.,  Frultland  Nurseries.  Box  1070  F,  AUGUSTA,  GEORGIA 
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OME  RECORD 

PLOWING 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER, 


JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 
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The  world’s  record  in  plowing  was 
eclipsed  at  Purdue  University  on  Sat- 
urday, October  14th,  when  three  Oil- 
pull  traction  engines  hitched  to  one 
unit  of  fifty  plows  turned  a stubble 
field  at  the  rate  of  one  acre  every  four 
minutes  and  fifteen  seconds. 

Fifty  years  ago  a farmer  with  his 
team  of  oxen  toiled  from  dawn  to  sun- 
set to  break  an  acre  of  ground.  Often 
one  man  was  required  to  drive  the 
team  while  another  held  the  clumsy 
plow,  walking  more  than  ten  miles 
each  acre.  Today,  through  the  devel- 
opment of  modern  machinery  it  is  pos- 
sible in  the  same  number  of  miles  of 
travel  to  plow  seventy  acres  and  in 
the  same  period  of  time  to  turn  almost 
a quarter  section. 

This  monster  machine  of  fifty  four- 
teen-inch  plows  in  a single  unit,  pulled 
by  three  powerful  oil-burning  engines 
cuts  a strip  nearly  sixty  feet  wide,  and 
needs  only  four  men  to  operate  it.  The 
former  world’s  plowing  record  was 
made  during  the  motor  contest  at 
Brandon,  Manitoba,  Can.,  in  1909,  by 
B.  G.  Baker,  Canadian  manager  for 
the  M.  Rumely  Company,  with  a 25-  1 
horsepower  Rumely  steam  engine  and 
a fourteen-bottom  plow,  cutting  six- 
teen feet  four  inches  in  width.  Run- 
ning the  engine  without  a governor 
belt,  he  speeded  it  up  to  3.99  miles  per 
hour  and  plowed  an  acre  in  seven 
minutes  and  thirty-five  seconds. 


dling  a single  section  of  this  wonder- 
ful engine  gang. 

How  limited  is  the  power  possibility 
of  the  horse!  One  acre  per  day  and 
cnly  ten  hours  of  work  is  his  average. 
Each  year  he  consumes  the  entire 
product  of  one  out  of  every  five  acres 
he  helps  to  cultivate.  His  upkeep  is 
almost  as  much  during  the  idle  pe- 
riods as  when  working  full  capacity, 
and  his  average  life  of  usefulness  is 
only  ten  years.  He  costs  $150  to 
raise,  $200  to  buy,  $100  per  year  to 
keep,  and  is  worth  $2.50  for  his  hide 
and  $1  for  his  carcas  when  dead. 
Small  wonder  that  the  agriculturist  is 
bound  to  meager  profits  and  much 
labor  when  his  only  source  of  power 
is  the  horse. 

A few  seconds  after  the  word  was 
given  to  “Go  ahead,”  W.  B.  Paul,  the 
designer  of  the  big  fifty-bottom  sec- 
tional plow,  to  whom  a large  measure 
of  credit  for  this  amazing  demonstra- 
tion is  due,  had  dropped  forty-five  of 
the  fifty  bottoms  in  an  exact  line 
across  the  end  and  the  three  stock  Oil- 
pull  tractors,  each  built  to  pull  eight 
to  twelve  such  bottoms,  were  driving 
straight  as  an  arrow  across  a twenty- 
acre  stubble  field,  handling  their  load 
with  apparent  ease.  The  limit  of  the 
tremendous  energy  of  these  oil-burning 
tractors  seemed  never  to  be  reached 
as  Mr.  Paul  dropped  one  after  another 
of  the  five  remaining  bottoms  into  the 
ground,  until  the  entire  lot  of  fifty 
were  working  away  in  unison  with  the 
great,  throbbing  engines. 

Think  what  an  outfit  of  this  sort 
will  accomplish  wnen  turned  loose  in 
an  open  prairie.  Allowing  for  no  de- 
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FIFTY  PLOWS  TURNING  AN  ACRE  OF  SOIL  IN  4 MINUTES  AND  15  SECONDS. 


The  story  of  how  this  wonderful 
plowing  demonstration,  that  shatters 
all  previous  records,  came  about,  is 
interesting.  Purdue  University  is 
called  upon  to  give  advice  regarding 
the  modern  and  up-to-date  methods  of 
tilling  Lie  soil  almost  constantly.  Its 
authority  is  recognized  from  coast  to 
coast,  and  it  seemed  necessary  that 
personal  observation  and  experimenta- 
tion by  the  faculty  be  made  in  order 
to  give  the  best  possible  instruction  to 
their  student  body.  So  Col.  James  B. 
Oliver  of  the  Oliver  Plow  Works,  and 
trustee  of  Purdue,  and  Dr.  W.  B. 
Stone,  president  of  the  University, 
took  the  initiative  in  making  arrange- 
ments and  carrying  out  this  largest 
and  most  wonderful  demonstration  in 
the  history  of  agriculture. 

From  the  very  start  everything 
worked  perfectly.  The  M.  Rumely 
Company  agreed  to  send  its  machinery 
and  its  experts,  the  Oliver  Plow  Works 
did  likewise,  and  the  co-operation  be- 
tween these  Hoosier  institutions  of 
industry  and  learning  brought  forth  a 
demonstration  to  the  world  that  is 
filled  with  prophetic  suggestion. 

Heavy  Machinery  in  Place. 

Seven  carloads  of  machinery  were 
shipped  from  La  Porte  and  South 
Bend,  totaling  in  value  nearly  $12,000. 
The  Oilpull  tractors  were  unloaded  un- 
der their  own  power  and  promptly  lin- 
ed up  for  action.  Section  after  section 
of  the  mammoth  Oliver  plow  was 
hauled  into  place,  like  the  building  of 
a mammoth  modern  bookcase,  until 
the  entire  outfit  was  lined  up  and 
ready  for  work.  A noticeable  feature 
in  the  assembling  of  the  plow  was  that 
the  great  amount  of  effort  required 
from  a team  of  draft  horses  in  han- 


lays, it  will  overturn  one  acre  every 
four  minutes  and  fifteen  seconds, 
seven  acres  with  every  mile  of  travel, 
fourteen  acres  every  hour,  and  work- 
ing twenty-four  hours  per  day,  six 
days  in  a week  it  will  plow  2,000  acres. 
During  the  fifty-two  weeks  of  the  year, 
resting  on  Sundays  and  working  the 
other  six  days,  it  will  bring  a vast 
estate  of  106,000  acres  under  the  plow 
in  a single  season.  This  area  would 
form  a square  thirteen  miles  on  each 
side.  Three  engineers  and  one  plow- 
man will  handle  the  immense  rig,  and 
with  a night  shift  and  no  delays,  this 
single  outfit  could  plow  every  foot  of 
ground  in  four  townships  between 
New  Years  and  Christmas.  It  would 
take  fifty  men  and  100  horses  to  keep 
up  with  this  record,  and  they  could 
stand  the  strain  for  only  ten  hours, 
then  another  set  of  fifty  men  and  100 
horses  would  have  to  take  their  places. 

Think  wrhat  mechanical  power  in 
plowing  means  to  the  human  race  in 
the  way  of  cheaper  bread.  These  Oil- 
pull  engines  were  operated  on  a low 
grade  of  kerosene  distillate  costing 
but  4c  per  gallon.  The  three  engines 
consumed  a total  of  but  twenty-two 
gallons  per  hour,  reducing  the  fuel 
cost  to  less  than  6V2C  per  acre.  To 
do  work  equal  to  the  capacity  of  this 
monster  contrivance  100  men,  200 
horses  and  fifty  plows  would  be  re- 
quired; an  investment  in  equipment 
and  power  of  nearly  $50,000,  a payroll 
of  $150  per  day,  and  a cost  for  board 
and  feed  of  $125  per  day. 

The  Largest  Plow. 

The  biggest  moldboard  plow  hereto- 
fore built  in  this  country  was  prob- 
ably a special  sixteen-bottom,  flexible 
frame  Reeves  plow,  made  for  light 
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Are  Within  300  Miles  of 
25,000,000  PEOPLE 

VIRGINIA  APPLES  are  rapidly  acquiring  a world-wide 
r reputation.  They  have  sold  this  year  at  $2  to  $3  per  bushel 

box,  and  it  only  costs  10  cents  per  box  in  freight  charges  to  put 
them  into  market. 

NO  IRRIGATION  NECESSARY. — Virginia’s  average  rainfall 
is  45  inches.  Our  climate  is  unsurpassed  with  no  extremes  of  heat 
or  cold.  Streams  and  springs  flow  everywhere  and  clear,  cold, 
^crystal  water  abounds  throughout  this  section. 

CONVENIENCES  AND  ADVANTAGES. — Schools  and  churches  are 
convenient  and  well  equipped.  Our  rural  agricultural  high  schools  are 
equal  to  the  best  in  the  Union.  Rural  mail  delivery  and  telephones 
serve  all  country  districts.  Low  taxes  with  abundant  supplies  of  build- 
ing material  and  labor  at  reasonable  prices.  Only  twelve  hours  to  New 
York  City  by  fast  passenger  train  service. 

Below  are  cited  two  instances  of  property  now  on  the  market. 
There  are  dozens  of  others  similar  to  them. 


129  ACRES— $20  PER  ACRE 

High-grade  apple  land,  two  miles  from  Stuart’s 
Draft,  Virginia,  and  overlooking  the  town.  Lies 
nicely,  well  watered  and  well  drained.  Every  foot 
available  for  orchard.  In  the  celebrated  Shenan- 
doah Valley — right  at  the  largest  apple  shipping 
station  in  Virginia.  Bargain  at  this  price. 


6,000  ACRES— $5.50  PER  ACRE 

Six  thousand  acres  fruit  and  grazing  land  in 
Southwest  Virginia.  Fertile  soil,  well  adapted  to 
apples  and  other  fruits;  also  fine  grazing  or  win- 
ter wheat  land.  Altitude  about  3,000  feet.  Cut- 
over land,  with  plenty  of  good  timber  still  stand- 
ing. 


Write  for  our  Special  Bulletin  of  large  undeveloped  tracts,  suit- 
able for  orchard  purposes.  Values  are  rising  and  it  would  be  well  for 
you  to  investigate  while  prices  are  extremely  low. 

Write  now,  while  you  think  of  it,  for  beautifully 
illustrated  Quarterly  Magazine,  “The  Southern  Home- 
seeker,”  illustrated  booklet,  “Virginia,  the  Home  of  the 
Apple,”  and  a large  assortment  of  other  attrac- 
tive literature,  with  maps,  excursion  rates,  etc. 

Address 

F.  H.  LA  BAUME,  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Agent 

NORFOLK  & WESTERN  RY. 

BOX  3031.  ROANOKE,  VA. 


soil.  The  small  Stockton  gangs,  built 
by  the  Holt  Company,  have  been 
chained  together  in  combinations  of 
thirty  to  forty  units  behind  their  big 
engines  in  California.  The  Fullers  in 
England  are  also  reported  to  have 
drawn  twenty  regular  moldboard  bot- 
toms by  means  of  their  cable  system 
some  twenty  years  ago.  None  of 
these,  however,  begin  to  compare  with 
the  colossal  affair  pieced  together  by 
the  Oliver  Company  and  pulled  by  the 
three  Oilpull  engines. 

At  first  thought  it  would  seem  that 
this  mammoth  gang  could  be  of  practi- 
cal service  only  on  ground  absolutely 
level,  but  the  demonstration  proved 
that  the  plow  readily  adapts  itself  to 
uneven  ground.  Each  of  the  fifty  bot- 
toms was  independent  of  the  others, 
rising  and  falling  as  easily  and  natur- 
ally as  a wooden  chip  on  the  surface  of 
rough  water.  The  frame  itself  was 
jointed  every  six  feet  to  meet  the 
longer  undulations  of  the  ground,  and 
thus  keep  the  plow  beams  in  their 
proper  positions  relative  to  the  ground 
surface.  Then  five  bottom  sections 
were  yoked  together  by  the  ordinary 
Oliver  method  just  like  so  many  parts 
of  a sectional  bookcase,  and  they 
formed  a complete,  symmetrical  plow, 
a feat  impossible  except  with  the  small 
unit  type  of  construction.  The  han- 
dling of  such  a mass  of  plows  required 
steady,  even  power  under  perfect  con- 
trol, and  the  Oilpull  tractors  proved  in 
every  way  adaptable  to  the  require- 
ments. 

Prof.  W.  M.  Nye,  head  of  the  Farm 
Mechanical  Department  at  Purdue, 
pleased  with  the  splendid  success  of 
the  demonstration,  said:  “At  least 

four  years  ago  I predicted  that  this 
sort  of  thing  would  come  into  use  on 
many  Indiana  farms.  One  great  ob- 
jection has  been  that  fields  were  too 
small.  The  maneuvering  of  this  bat- 
tery of  immense  engines  and  fifty 
plows  in  one  twenty-acre  field  is  a 
denial  of  that  objection,  and  proof 
positive  that  the  small  Type  “F”  Oil- 


_ _ NetSSOO^ 

W^^f6'8J000?£ per  Acre 
™ I'VE  ST  COAST or_ 

FLORIDA 

Growing  Fruits  and  Vegeta- 
bles. In  Manatee  County  rais 
to  3 crops  a year.  Land  cheap. 
Terms  easy.  Climate  healthful.  No 
extreme  heat  or  cold.  Water  plenti- 
ful. Quick  transportation  to  big  mar- 
kets. 

From  the  Peanut  Fields  of  VIRGINIA 
To  the  Orange  Groves  of  FLORIDA 

The  6 Sou.  States,  (Va.,  N.  C.,  S.  C.,  Ga., 
Fla.  and  Ala.)  traversed  by  the  S.  A. 

L.  Ry.  offers  special  inducements. 
Write  for  instructive  booklet  N OW. 

J.  A.  PRIDE,  Gen.  Ind.  Agt., 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway, 

Suite  617 
NORFOLK, 

VA. 


New  York  Orchard  Farms 

Nearly  every  New  York  State  farm  has  an  apple  or- 
chard that  bears  delicious  fruit.  We  ship  more  apples 
and  better  apples  from  New  York  than  all  the  irrigated 
“apple  orchard"  Western  states.  Our  farming  lands 
grow4  better,  bigger  and  higher  priced  standard  crops 
than  most  Western  farms.  Send  for  our  New  York 
state  list  of  fine  improved  farms  for  sale  at  low  prices 
and  on  easy  terms.  Address  B.  F.  McBURNEY  & CO., 
Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago.  Illinois. 

Ca||  FARMS  in  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Co.,  in 
VY  C Dull  XJ.  S.  also  grain,  potatoes,  alfalfa,  dairy- 
ing. Write  for  list,  etc.  Hanson  &.  Son,  Hart,  Mich. 

ArAA/l  WnrH  fnr  us  when  y°u  write  an  ad* 
VjUUU  yy  UIu  iur  vertiser  shows  him  where 
his  advertisement  pays  and  T'I1a  T?mit 
so  helps  us.  Please  say  it  for  1 Uv  rrUIl’VjrU  Wcl 

pull  yonder  hauling  five  fourteen- 
inch  Oliver  plows  is  entirely  practic- 
able in  Indiana.”  President  Stone  of 
Purdue  University,  after  observing  the 
results  of  the  wonderful  demonstra- 
tion, exclaimed,  “I  am  glad  I have  lived 
long  enough  to  see  this.  Farmer  after 
farmer  has  objected  that  these  great 
engines  would  mash  the  life  out  of  the 
soil.  I wish  some  of  them  could  be 
here  and  see  how  wrong  they  are. 
There  is  no  reason  why  power  farming 
is  not  practicable.” 

Subscription  expired?  Renew  today 
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LANTING  AN  ORCHARD 


How  an  Idaho  Orchard  was  Planted,  Using 
Dynamite  For  Digging  the  Holes 


I want  in  this  article  to  tell  the 
readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  my  expe- 
rience in  planting  an  apple  orchard.  I 
wish  to  do  this  in  the  hopes  that  it 
may  cause  a discussion  along  the  line 
of  apple  tree  planting  that  will  bene- 
fit myself  as  well  as  others.  I am  not 
through  planting  yet,  but  expect  to 
plant  additional  acreage  next  spring. 

My  land  is  located  between  Nampa 
and  Boise,  Idaho,  and  of  course  is  in 
the  irrigated  section  of  the  West. 
When  I moved  out  there  a year  ago 
last  March  my  land  was  all  in  sage 
brush  and  as  a consequence  I had  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  clearing  the 
land.  1 did  not  experience  any  diffi- 
culty in  getting  rid  of  the  sage  brush; 
simply  plowed  it  up,  and  after  plowing 
proceeded  to  pull  and  pile  the  brush, 
which  I burned  when  dry  a few  days 
later.  I did  not  get  all  of  the  brush  in 
this  way,  as  some  of  it  was  plowed 
under,  but  after  I had  harrowed  the 
ground  a couple  of  times  and  picked 
it  again,  I had  the  ground  clean. 

Heeling  in  the  Trees, 
i then  leveled  the  ground  and  plant- 
ed to  potatoes.  This  was  done  in  or- 
der to  get  the  land  in  the  best  possi- 
ble shape  for  orchard  planting  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  I intended  to  plant  ten 
acres  as  a starter,  so  about  the  first 
of  April,  1911,  proceeded  to  get  the 
land  ready  for  tree  planting.  The  land 
was  plowed  about  ten  inches  deep, 
then  leveled  by  the  use  of  the  Fresno 
and  leveler,  until  the  water  would  run 
the  way  desired.  While  I was  plowing 
the  ground  and  getting  it  ready,  my 
trees  came  and  I stopped  long  enough 
to  heel  them  in.  Just  a word  here  to 
the  one  whose  experience  is  limited: 
Trees  coming  from  the  nurseries,  es- 
pecially those  shipped  for  some  dis- 
tance, are  usually  tied  up  in  bundles 
oi  ten  or  more.  In  heeling  them  in, 
be  sure  to  cut  the  bunches  so  that  the 
trees  can  be  heeled  in  singly,  else  if 
heeled  in,  in  the  bundle  there  will 
likely  be  a loss  of  trees  on  account  of 
the  soil  moisture  not  being  able  to 
reach  all  the  roots.  See  tnat.  tney 
have  plenty  of  dirt  over  the  roots  and 
that  they  are  kept  moist,  but  not  wet 
enough  to  make  them  grow. 

1 have  seen  many  plans  advocated 
for  the  laying  off  of  an  orchard,  with 
tha  main  object  of  getting  the  tree 
rows  straight,  and  having  all  the  rows 
in  line  in  all  ways.  Here  is  the  meth- 
od we  pursued  in  laying  out  and  plant- 
ing our  trees,  and  it  certainly  proved 
a success.  We  had  decided  to  plant 
the  trees  30  feet  apart,  and  also  to 
plant  on  what  is  known  as  the  “diag- 
onal” method.  This  allows  58  trees  to 
the  acre  in  planting. 

Laying  Out  the  Orchard. 

We  bought  several  hundred  feet  of 
small  sized,  smooth  wire;  enough  to 

The  Location  of  an  Orchard 
or  a Commercial 
Truck  Farm 

has  much  to  do  with  the  ultimate  fi- 
nancial success  of  the  enterprise.  A 
crop  well  grown  is  only  half  of  the 
work  done.  The  marketing  is  equally 
important  and  proper  location  is  the 
chief  consideration.  The  best  fruit 
and  truck  country,  most  convenient  to 
the  market,  on  a short  north  and  south 
trunk  line,  especially  equipped  to  han- 
dle perishable  goods,  each  station  hav- 
ing its  day  in  the  market  is  along  the 
Kansas  City  Southern  Railway.  Ten 
to  forty  dollars  an  acre  will  buy  the 
best  unimproved  fruit  lands  in  south- 
ern Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas, 
Texas  and  Louisiana,  producing  every 
variety  of  fruit  from  apples  and  straw- 
berries to  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  figs 
and  oranges,  as  well  as  commercial 
truck  from  January  to  December. 
Write  to  William  Nicholson,  32  Thayer 
building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  reliable 
printed  information. 


reach  across  the  orchard  the  long 
way.  As  the  trees  were  to  be  planted 
thirty  feet  apart,  we  cut  this  wire  in 
lengths  and  looped  it  together  so  that 
each  length  would  be  just  thirty  feet. 
We  then  wound  this  wire  on  a spool, 
made  for  that  purpose,  and  it  was 
ready  for  use.  At  the  outside  end  of 
this  linked  wire  an  iron  ring  was 
placed,  and  then  we  had  two  iron 
stakes  made,  which  were  about  two 
feet  long. 

In  starting  to  lay  out  the  orchard, 
we  stretched  a wire  across  one  end  of 
the  orchard,  and  used  that  as  a guide 
in  starting.  That  wire  remained  there 
until  we  were  through  planting.  An 
iron  stake  was  driven  through  one  of 
the  rings  mentioned,  right  at  the 
wire,  and  from  this  a wire  was  then 
stretched  across  the  field  where  we 
wanted  the  first  row  to  be. 

At  each  thirty-foot  loop  made  in  the 
wire,  we  drove  a small  stake,  and 
these  stakes  marked  the  places  for 
the  trees  in  that  row.  We  then  took 
up  the  wire  and  set  it  over  the  re- 
quired distance  for  the  next  row, 
which  would  be  twenty-six  feet  when 
planting  on  the  diagonal  plan.  As  the 
first  tree  in  this  row  had  to  be  set  in 
fifteen  feet  from  the  outside  wire,  we 
had  a ring  at  the  middle  of  the  first 
length  of  wire  and  put  the  first  stake 
there.  The  wire  was  then  stretched 
tightly  across  the  field.  When  we 
made  the  third  row  we  went  back  to 
the  first  ring,  and  then  each  alternate- 
time  would  change.  Digging  the  holes 
was  started  as  soon  as  the  first  two 
rows  were  laid  off,  and  when  these 
holes  were  dug  we  used  those  stakes 
over  again.  In  this  way  we  did  not 
have  to  have  so  many  stakes  to  lay 
off  the  rows  with. 

Holes  Made  with  Dynamite. 
Diggers  were  instructed  to  dig  the 
holes  about  eighteen  inches  square 
and  about  a foot  deep.  A man  follow- 
ed, with  a steel  rod  some  three  feet 
long  and  about  one  and  one-half 
inches  in  diameter.  This  rod  he  drove 
down  in  the  bottom  of  each  hole,  to  a 
depth  of  twenty  inches  or  more.  In 
the  bottom  of  each  of  these  holes  we 
exploded  one-third  of  a stick  of  dyna- 
mite. This  left  the  ground  in  fine 
shape  for  planting  the  trees.  But  be- 
fore planting  and  immediately  after 
the  shots  were  fired,  our  diggers 
threw  out  the  loose  dirt  made  by  the 
shots,  thus  relieving  the  soil  of  the 
gases  formed  by  the  dynamite,  and  in 
this  hole  we  threw  the  top  dirt  and 
we  were  ready  for  planting. 

We  then  made  use  of  our  wire 
again,  stretching  it  over  the  holes  as  j 
in  the  beginning.  In  planting,  the 
trees  were  set  rignt  where  the  loop 
in  the  linked  wire  crossed  the  hole. 
The  same  method  was  used  in  plant- 
ing all  the  rows  and  when  we  were 
done  planting  the  tree  rows  were  per- 
fectly straight  in  all  directions.  Great 
care  was  used  in  planting  the  trees  to 
see  that  all  tree  roots  were  kept  moist 
at  all  times.  In  planting  not  quite  all 
the  loose  dirt  was  thrown  in  around 
the  trees.  The  water  wagon  followed 
the  planters  and  about  six  gallons  of 
water  was  put  to  each  tree,  and  as 
soon  as  the  water  had  settled  away, 
the  dry  dirt  was  put  around  the  tree. 

Trees  Given  Clean  Cultivation. 

The  trees  planted  were  the  best  one- 
year-old  trees  that  could  be  purchased. 
After  planting  we  headed  them  some 
thirty  inches  from  the  ground.  Culti- 
vation was  then  begun,  and  after 
about  ten  days  the  trees  were  irrigat- 
ed for  the  first  time.  This  irrigation 
was  followed  by  discing  and  harrow- 
ing the  ground,  and  every  few  days 
thereafter  the  ground  was  harrowed, 
until  some  twenty  days  more  had 
elapsed,  when  the  ground  was  irri- 
gated again,  and  then  more  cultivation. 
No  crops  were  planted  between  the 
tree  rows  this  year,  but  continued  cul- 
tivation and  irrigation  was  given.  The 
orchard  was  irrigated  during  the  sum- 
mer five  times,  and  in  all  had  more 


1500  Farmers  in 


PECOS  VALLEY 

(New  Mexico) 


Will  ship  this  year  about  eight  thousand  carloads 
alfalfa  and  apples,  worth  2'/2  million  dollars. 

Shipments  of  other  fruit,  cotton,  wool  and  live- 
stock will  total  several  million  dollars  more. 

Why  not  get  a farm  there  yourself? 


DO  YOU  realize  what  a farm  in  the 
irrigated  valleys  of  the  West 
means?  It  means  independence, 
comfort  and  a bank  account  for 
you  and  yours.  It  means  a better 
home,  a wider  outlook,  greater  pros- 
perity for  yourself;  a better  education 
and  enlarged  opportunity  for  the  chil- 
dren. 

You  can  attain  all  this  in  the  Pecos 
Valley  of  New  Mexico.  Soil,  climate 
and  seasons  are  just  right.  Water  for 
irrigation  is  abundant  from  artesian 
wells,  within  a restricted  district;  from 
private  and  community  pumping 
plants,  and  from  gravity  canals,  out- 
side the  artesian  belt. 

Two  projects  of  the  United  States 
Reclamation  Service  are  in  this  valley 
The  soil  of  the  Pecos  Valley  is  deep 
and  rich  in  all  essential  plant  foods. 

Pecos  Valley  apples  eagerly  are 
sought  in  Eastern  and  European  mar- 
kets. 

The  famous  pea-green  alfalfa  grown 
in  this  valley  commands  a premium 
wherever  offered  for  sale. 

Pears  and  peaches,  grapes  and  small 
fruit,  grain  and  garden  truck,  melons 
and  cantaloupes  all  bear  bountifully 
and  return  a handsome  profit  for  the 
time,  energy  and  money  invested. 


The  splendid  climate  and  abundant 
sunshine  put  color  and  flavor  Into  all 
crops  grown. 

You  can  buy  land  today,  with  water 
developed,  at  from  $7f,  an  acre  up. 
Land  without  developed  water  may  be 
had  for  as  low  as  $5  or  $10  an  acre. 

Most  of  this  land  is  sold  on  liberal 
terms,  requiring  only  a small  cash  pay- 
ment. 

The  new  settler  gets  a hearty  wel- 
come. He  finds  good  schools,  good 
neighbors  and  good  roads. 

The  average  holding  is  small. 

The  orchard  homes  are  near  one  an- 
other, so  you  won’t  be  lonesome. 

I have  a booklet  that  tells  the  story 
of  the  Pecos  Valley  in  simple,  readable 
style. 

I want  you  to  have  a copy. 

Write  today  and  use  this  coupon. 


C.  L.  SEAGRAVES, 

General  Colonization  Agent,  A.,  T.  & S.  F.  Ry„ 
2240  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago,  III. 

Please  send  "Pecos  Valley”  booklet. 

Name  

Address  


Use  Our  Class- 
ified Columns 


The  Fruit-Grower  last  season  carried  a larger  volume  of  classified 
advertising  than  any  other  farm  paper.  Several  hundred  advertisers  used 
this  department  last  season,  and  good  results  generally  were  secured. 
Many  advertisers  who  used  the  classified  department  last  season  are  send- 
ing in  renewal  orders  now.  Read  what  a few  of  them  have  to  say: 


"My  classified  poultry  ad  in  The 
Fruit-Grower  brought  me  good  busi- 
ness during  the  five  months  I used  it 
last  spring,  and  I am  still  getting  let- 
ters from  it.  I inclose  an  ad  for  Sep- 
tember.”— Thomas  M.  Stubblefield, 
Jacksonville,  111. 

“We  inclose  copy  and  remittance 
for  advertisement  in  your  next  three 
issues  in  the  classified  department. 
We  desire  to  state  that  The  Fruit- 
Grower  brings  better  results  than  any 
farm  paper  in  which  we  advertise.” — 
Frederick  County  Realty  Company, 
Stephens  City,  Va. 

“I  inclose  copy  for  33-word  classi- 
fied advertisement.  My  former  ad  gave 
me  excellent  results.” — F.  B.  Kahler, 
Poultryman,  Hughesville,  Pa. 


“Our  ad  in  your  February  number 
brought  inquiries  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  from  Quebec  to  Mexico. 
The  Fruit  Grower  is  a hummer.” — 
Vinehill  Nursery  Co.,  Vinehill,  Texas. 

“I  attach  copy  for  advertisement  in 
classified  department.  I had  splendid 
returns  from  my  ad  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower  last  year.” — Mrs.  E.  B.  Pow- 
ell, breeder  of  Mammoth  Bronze  tur- 
keys, lligginsville,  Mo. 

“I  used  a small  ad  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower  last  season  and  had  a great 
many  more  orders  from  it  than  I 
could  fill.  I inclose  remittance  for  an- 
other ad,  to  run  four  months.” — 
Twentieth  Century  Hatchery,  Route  1, 
Chatfield,  Ohio. 


The  rate  for  classified  advertisements  now  is  4c  per  word,  cash  with 
order,  not  less  than  25  words  or  $1.00  each  insertion.  This  rate  will  likely 
be  advanced  January  1st  to  5c  per  word,  but  orders  received  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1st,  1912,  will  be  entitled  to  the  old  rate  for  the  entire  year.  Send 
in  copy  for  November  number  by  October  20th. 


The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


than  a dozen  cultivations.  Was  kept 
free  of  all  weeds  and  grasses  at  all 
times  and  the  ground  kept  covered 
with  a dry  mulch  that  held  the  mois- 


Secure  and  Profitable 

These  essentials  of  a good  Investment  are 
combined  in  our 


ture  at  all  times.  This  young  orchard 
is  said  to  be  the  best  in  that  section, 
and  it  is  due  to  three  things:  Good 

trees,  proper  methods  of  planting,  and 
thorough  cultivation. 

Four  varieties  were  planted  on  this 
ten  acres  and  the  same  will  be  planted 


on  the  remaining  five  acres  next 
spring.  When  the  orchard  is  all  plant- 
ed there  will  be  five  acres  of  Jona- 
thans and  Winesaps,  and  ten  acres  of 
Rome  Beauty  and  Delicious. 

I attribute  much  of  the  successful 
starting  of  this  orchard  to  the  use  of 
the  dynamite  in  blasting  the  holes.  As 
far  as  the  soil  was  concerned,  we  did 
not  have  to  do  this,  as  the  soil  is  a 
volcanic  ash,  from  five  to  twenty  feet 
in  depth.  But  by  shooting  the  holes 
the  earth  is  loosened  and  the  tiny 
rootlets  of  the  young  trees  have  a bet- 
ter chance  to  take  hold,  and  the 
ground  also  takes  up  and  holds  the 
moisture  much  better.  I am  clearly 
of  the  opinion  that  I would  use  dyna- 
mite in  setting  an  orchard  in  any 
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state  in  the  union.  I believe  that  the 
trees  will  attain  a greater  growth  in 
four  years,  when  dynamite  is  used, 
than  they  would  attain  in  six  years  if 
set  in  the  old  way,  and  as  a matter  of 
dollars  and  cents,  there  is  economy 
in  the  use  of  dynamite  when  it  comes 
to  digging  the  holes. 

Iowa.  L.  E.  STAMM. 
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UR  HOME  FOLKS 

Conducted  by  MRS.  RUTH  MOTHERBY.  Address  all 
Communications  to  Home  Editor  The  Fruit-Grower 

Thanksgiving. 

We  all  have  something  for  which 
to  be  truly  thankful.  Most  of  us  have 
a great  many  things — more  than  we 
take  time  to  consider — for  we  Amer- 
icans are  not  a very  grateful  people, 
although  we  claim  responsibility  for 
that  beautiful  holiday,  the  day  of 
thanksgiving.  But  we  really  do  not 
like  to  admit  that  we  have  much  to  be 
thankful  for;  we  prefer  talking  of  our 
causes  for  complaint,  and  we  get  out 
of  patience  with  anyone  who  tries  to 
convince  us  that  we  are  really  very 
comfortable.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to 
be  called  kickers! 

I’ve  been  looking  back  over  a life  of 
almost  forty  years  of  work,  for  I be- 
gan, when  a child,  to  take  care  of 
myself.  All  but  a few  of  the  later 
years  have  been  filled  with  hard  work, 
and  represent  a constant  struggle  to 
make  both  ends  meet.  Sometimes,  the 
struggle  seemed  too  hard  to  be  borne 
by  a woman  who  was  never  strong, 
and  then  I would  decide  that  things 
were  not  fairly  divided  in  this  world, 
and  that  I had  just  cause  for  com- 
plaint! Now,  after  a few  years  of 
comparative  ease,  I am  able  to  look 
back  upon  those  years  of  labor,  and 
to  see  that  they  were  my  character- 
forming years,  and  that  my  work  was 
necessary  and  good,  and  today  I am 
very,  very  thankful  that  I had  it  to  do. 
I am  rsory  that  I was  not  as  thankful 
for  my  work,  while  I had  it  to  do,  as  I 
should  have  been.  I know  now  that 
there  is  nothing  for  which  one  should 
be  more  thankful,  than  for  having 
something  to  do  that  is  worth  doing. 
So,  today,  I give  thanks  because  this 
great  truth  has  come  to  me  while  I 
am  still  young  enough  to  appreciate  it, 
and  to  provide  some  sort  of  occupa- 
tion for  my  old  age.  Just  what  my 
new  work  will  be  I do  not  know  as 
yet;  but  I am  keeping  my  eyes  open 
for  something  suitable,  and  I know  I 
shall  find  it. 

Don’t  talk  to  me  of  retirement,  and 
the  joys  of  idleness.  I know  that 
pleasure  comes  sandwiched  in  be- 
tween tasks  that  must  be  done.  Don’t 
waste  your  time  telling  me  I have 
done  my  work  and  earned  a rest!  I 
want  to  do  more  work.  I know  that 
the  rest  of  the  average  idle  old  person 
is  a delusion  and  a snare.  It  is  the 
beginning  of  death  and  dissolution. 
You  needn’t  even  trouble  yourself  to 
tell  me  that  I may  prolong  my  life  by 
living  in  idleness,  for  I don’t  want  to 
live  through  years  of  idleness.  I want 
something  interesting  to  do,  and  I 
prefer  to  die  a few  years  sooner,  and 
die  working,  than  co  live  when  life 
means  only  eating,  sleeping,  breath- 
ing, and  trying  to  pass  time  pleasant- 
ly. With  work,  I shall  be  able  to  cele- 
brate Thanksgiving  day  in  the  proper 
spirit  as  long  as  I live. 

So,  friends,  you  who  are  tired,  and 
who  imagine  you  are  too  busy  to  take 
time  to  think,  please  treat  yourselves, 
this  year,  to  a little  season  of  thank- 
fulness. Just  let  yourselves  be  truly 
grateful  for  work.  Rejoice,  rejoice 
openly,  that  you  have  been  permitted 
to  accomplish.  Give  thanks  for  all  the 
obstacles,  knowing  that  you  have  gain- 
ed in  strength  by  being  forced  to  over- 
come them,  and  he  humbly  grateful  if 
something  still  remains  for  you  to  do. 

RUTH  MOTHERBY. 

Dainty  Gifts. 

The  love  of  dainty  handwork  grows 
with  the  years,  and  women  are  now 
making  all  manner  of  pretty  things 
that  they  used  to  buy.  This  is  espe- 
cially fortunate  for  those  who  enjoy 
making  the  Christmas  gifts  they  send 
to  their  friends,  for  never  before  were 
home-made  gifts  so  highly  appreciat- 
ed. Sensible  women  have  been  at  work 
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: on  their  gifts  ever  since  last  Christ- 
mas, finding  it  a most  fascinating  oc- 
cupation for  their  spare  moments;  but 
even  they  who  are  always  slow  in  get- 
ting started,  may  yet  get  some  pretty 
little  gift  finished  if  they  start  at  once. 

There  was  a time  when  an  elaborate 
card  case,  purchased  of  the  dealer  in 
fine  leather  goods,  was  considered  a 
charming  gift.  So  it  is  yet;  but  the 
lover  of  dainty  hand  work  will  much 
prefer  one  of  the  new  home-made 
card  cases.  In  a shop  devoted  to  the 
sale  of  hand-made  things,  these  sell 
from  a dollar  and  a quarter  to  a dol- 
lar and  a half  apiece;  yet  they  are 
easily  made  at  home. 

To  make  one  of  these  card  cases, 
take  a piece  of  firm  satin  ribbon  as 
wide  as  the  case  is  to  be,  and  long 
enough  to  be  folded  over  at  each  end 
to  form  the  two  pockets  of  the  ordi- 
nary card  case.  These  pockets  should 
not  be  as  wide  as  visiting  cards,  or 
the  card  cannot  be  easily  removed. 

There  must,  of  course,  be  sufficient 
space  between  the  pockets  to  allow  of 
their  folding  together,  like  a book, 
without  bending  the  edges  of  the 
cards.  Stiffen  the  pockets  with  card- 
board, so  that  the  visiting  cards  will 
slip  in  easily.  Sew  the  upper  and 
lower  edges  of  the  pocket  together 
with  fine  overhand  stitches,  and  be 
sure  to  catch  the  cardboard  in  suffi- 
ciently often  to  hold  it  in  place.  Now 
make  a cover  of  very  fine  handker- 
chief linen.  Scallop  it  all  around  the 
edges,  and  embroider  a pretty  design 
in  each  corner.  This  cover  is  tacked 
on  with  invisible  stitches,  and  remov- 
ed when  it  needs  laundering.  These 
covers  may  be  made  of  Irish  crochet, 
instead  of  the  linen,  if  wished.  Avery 
pretty  one,  just  finished,  if  of  bolting 
cloth,  upon  which  has  been  painted  a 
tiny  spray  of  1'orget-me-nots. 

An  appropriate  gift  for  the  engaged 
girl  to  send  her  lover  is  made  of  soft 
suede  leather,  in  card  case  form,  but 
somewhat  larger.  A dark  green  leath- 
er, with  a design  cut  from  brown 
suede  leather  and  stitched  on  is  par- 
ticularly good.  This  design  may  he 
in  the  form  of  a monogram,  if  the  gen- 
tleman’s initials  will  cut  to  advantage. 
Draw  it  first,  then  cut  it  out  from 
paper  to  form  a pattern,  then  cut  the 
leather.  Baste  it  in  place  and  stitch 
it  on  the  sewing  machine.  Line  the 
case  with  soft  silk.  In  one  of  the 
pockets  place  the  giver’s  photograph; 
in  the  other,  a nice  fat  Christmas  let- 
ter on  the  finest  stationery,  with  a 
little  sprig  of  holly  painted  across  one 
corner  of  the  envelope,  and  the  words 
“Merry  Christmas”  in  illuminated  let- 
ters where  the  address  is  usually  writ- 
ten. The  photograph  should  not  be 
large,  as  this  gift  is  designed  to  be 
carried  in  the  breast  pocket.  This 
would  not  be  an  inappropriate  gift 
from  a wife  to  a husband  who  must 
be  away  from  home  on  Christmas. 

There  has  never  been  a time  when 
crochet  was  as  popular  as  it  is  now, 
and  one  who  has  learned  to  do  it  nice- 
ly need  not  worry  about  the  Christmas 
gifts  for  her  lady  friends.  What  could 
he  nicer  than  enough  lace  of  Irish 
crochet  to  trim  a garment?  And  there 
is  no  garment  worn  by  women  that 
won’t  trim  beautifully.  How  I wish 
some  one  would  give  me  some  of  the 
lovely  lace  crocheted  in  black  embroi- 
dery silk  for  my  new  black  waist!  I’d 
like  a yoke,  with  edging  to  match  for 
the  neck  and  sleeves!  That  sounds 
like  a large  order,  but  I’ve  seen  it 
made,  and  it  really  does  not  take  long. 
Or,  you  might  crochet  a dozen  of  the 
black  silk  roses  on  long  stems,  with 
two  leaves  on  one  side  of  the  stem  and 
one  on  the  other.  I’d  applique  these 
roses  on  a cream  wool  gown,  as  a 
friend  of  mine  has  done,  and  then  my 
gown  would  be  just  as  stunning  as 
hers  is.  She  used  narrow  black 
crocheted  lace  to  finish  her  sleeves, 
as  well  as  the  edge  of  the  wide  revers  | 
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Every  Fruit  Grower  Should 
Have  This  Great  Book 


Don’t  waste  your  time  trying  to  solve  problems  which  others  have 
already  figured  out.  You  can  learn  very  quickly  what  are  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  handling  your  orchard,  fighting  bugs,  cultivating,  prun- 
ing, packing  and  marketing  your  fruit,  in  The  Fruit-Growers  Guide-Book. 

This  handy  reference  book  has  already  had  a remarkably  heavy  sale, 
and  is  well  recommended  by  all  who  have  seen  it.  Here  is  what  a few 
practical  fruit  men  have  to  say  about  it. 

Contains  Many  Useful  Hints — I find 

The  Fruit-Growers  Guide-Book  very 
valuable,  as  there  are  a great  many 
useful  hints  and  suggestions  in  it. — 
A.  McAuley,  Mgr.  H.  R.  Edwards  Fruit 
Farm,  Ohio. 

The  Book  He  Needed — I am  just  in 

receipt  of  The  Fruit-Growers  Guide- 
Book.  I have  read  a portion  of  it  and 
find  that  it  is  exactly  the  book  I have 
been  in  need  of  for  a long  time. — 
Leon  D.  Munger,  “Munger’s  Star  Or- 
chard,” Wash. 

Gets  Right  to  the  Point — I think  the 

Guide-Book  gets  right  down  to  the 
point  every  time,  and  explains  things 
so  clearly  that  even  a novice  in  fruit- 
growing can  understand.  The  Guide- 
Book  has  made  a lot  of  things  clear  to 
me  that  I have  failed  to  find  in  the 
writings  of  other  learned  men. — Geo. 
W.  Campbell,  Texas. 

What  One  of  the  Authors  of  “Fruit- 
Growing  in  Arid  Regions” says— I have 
gone  over  this  pretty  thoroughly,  and 
feel  safe  in  saying  it  is  one  of  the 
most  reliable  books  that  I have  seen, 
written  especially  for  the  practical 
fruit  grower. — O.  B.  Whipple,  Horti- 
culturist, Montana  Exp.  Sta. 

If  this  book  is  helping  others,  it  will  surely  help  you,  and  -when  the 
above  practical  men  recommend  it,  you  may  be  assured  that  this  book  will 
be  a good  thing  for  you. 

It  contains  nearly  300  pages  of  reading  matter,  which  tells  you  what 
to  do  and  how  and  when  to  do  it.  It  is  handsomely  illustrated  and  printed 
on  a good  quality  of  book  paper. 

The  price  of  this  book,  handsomely  bound  in  golden-brown  cloth,  is 
$1.00,  postpaid. 

We  can  also  furnish  this  book  printed  from  same  plates,  hut  on  a 
lighter  paper  and  with  paper  binding,  at  50c,  postpaid. 

Send  in  your  remittance  at  once  and  secure  a copy  of  The  Fruit-Grow- 
ers Guide-Book.  Address 

The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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upon  which  the  roses  were  appliqued. 

Novelty  braids  are  once  more  put 
together  with  crochet  stitches  to  form 
all  manner  of  pretty  designs.  They 
make  the  loveliest  of  center  pieces, 
and  they  can  be  done  so  much  more 
rapidly  than  when  all  the  connecting 
work  consists  of  embroidery  stitches. 
These  fancy  braids,  combined  with 
crochet,  are  also  used  in  making  the 
wide  collars  that  have  once  more  be- 
come popular  as  a finish  for  outside 
garments;  and  they  make  the  dainti- 
est of  baby  caps. 

If  you  are  not  inventive,  get  the  old 
fancy-work  book  your  grandmother 
used  to  prize,  and  you’ll  find  just  the 
patterns  you  want;  only  your  work  is 
likely  to  be  prettier  than  hers  would 
have  been,  because  the  novelty  braids 
are  so  much  finer  today  than  they 
were  a few  years  ago.  But  if  you  are 
at  all  ingenious,  give  yourself  the  joy 
of  inventing  your  own  designs.  That’s 
a real  pleasure,  I assure  you,  and  ,it 
really  is  much  easier  than  one  who 
has  never  tried  it  would  imagine.  First 
cut  a paper  pattern  of  the  article  to 
be  made,  using  paper  that  is  strong, 
yet  pliable.  Now,  with  your  fancy 
braids,  make  any  little  design  that 
occurs  to  you — a star,  diamond,  plain 
medallion  or  a leaf,  vine  or  single 
flower.  Fasten  it  securely  with  a 
needle  and  fine  thread,  and  work  at  it 
until  you  can  make  it  neatly;  then 
make  a great  many  exactly  like  it. 
Fasten  them  to  your  paper  pattern 
with  stitches  that  may  be  easily 
drawn  out  when  the  work  is  done, 
and  then  proceed  to  crochet  a plain, 
open,  connecting  pattern,  that  will 
unite  the  designs  without  drawing 
them  out  of  place.  This  must  be  done 
over  the  paper  pattern.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult, but  it  requires  care,  and  the 
work,  when  finished,  looks  delightful- 
ly intricate.  As  you  will  soon  dis- 
cover, you  may  combine  many  varie- 
ties of  the  braid,  as  well  as  several  dif- 
ferent figures,  making  a really  elab- 
orate design. 


A pretty  trifle  for  a girl  friend  who 
crochets  or  embroiders  is  a “carna- 
tion bag,”  in  which  to  carry  her  cro- 
chet hook  and  scissors.  To  make  it,  ob- 
tain a cork  at  least  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  across,  and  with  a -sharp  knife 
cut  a slit  in  it  large  enough  to  admit 
the  point  of  the  scissors,  and  a small 
round  hole  to  receive  the  end  of  the 
crochet  hook.  Now,  with  mercerized 
cotton  of  the  proper  shade  of  green, 
crochet  a cover  for  the  cork,  in  rather 
close  work.  This  represents  the  lower 
part  of  the  carnation.  Next  crochet  a 
beading,  through  which  a narrow  rib- 
bon may  be  drawn,  to  help  hold  the 
scissors  and  hook  in  place.  Then, 
with  white  or  dark  red,  or  pink  cotton,- 
proceed  to  crochet  a very  full  top — so 
full  that  it  doubles  upon  itself,  giving 
the  appearance  of  petals.  This  is  dona 
by  working  three  trebles  into  every 
chain  of  the  preceding  round.  When 
the  ribbon  in  the  beading  is  drawn  up, 
the  “petals”  fall  over  it,  entirely  con- 
cealing it,  and  the  effect  is  very  like 
an  immense  carnation.  When  crochet- 
ed in  the  mixed  pink  and  white  cotton 
it  is  really  beautiful.  These  little 
holders  prevent  the  accidents  so  liable 
to  occur  when  one  carries  one’s  cro- 
chet hook  or  scissors  loosely  in  a 
work  bag,  and  they  are  so  dainty  that 
every  girl  wants  one.  If  you  wish  to 
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1st,  Pays  for  itself  in  fuel  saving 
in  short  time.  2nd,  No  violent  vi- 
1 1 bration.  3rd,  Greatly  reduced  bulk. 
/4th,  Easily  portable;  mounted  any- 
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most  economical  running  engine 
made.  8th,  Only  engine  with  pulley  on 
both  sides,  9th,  Small  pulley  on  cam 
shaft,  for  very  slow  machines.  10th, 
Perfect  Lubrication, cooling  & ignition 
11th,  Lowest  cost  engine  in  the  world. 
12th.  Made  by  reputable  firm, 60  years 
in  business. 
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make  the  gift  more  elaborate,  present 
it  equipped  with  scissors  and  hook. 

INEZ  BROWN. 

Thanksgiving  Table  Decoration. 

It  isn’t  always  easy  to  get  flowers 
with  which  to  decorate  the  table  on 
Thanksgiving  Day;  but  an  excellent 
substitute  may  be  made  of  tissue 
paper.  I know,  because  I decorated  a 
table  at  our  church  last  Thanksgiving 
Day,  that  was  pronounced  the  pretti- 
est table  in  the  room.  We  were  giving 
a Thanksgiving  dinner  to  poor  peo- 
ple, and  we  wanted  everything  to  be 
as  attractive  as  if  it  were  done  for 
those  whom  fate  had  treated  with 
greater  consideration. 

I decided  on  yellow  for  my  table 
garniture,  and  worked  out  my  scheme 
in  pumpkins  and  pumpkin  blossoms. 
I made  little  round  boxes  of  carboard, 
and  covered  them  with  yellow  tissue 
paper,  after  padding  them,  to  make 
them  look  like  tiny  pumpkins.  The 
creases  were  made  by  drawing  heavy 
yellow  embroidery  silk  tightly  around 
them.  Thread  it  into  a rather  coarse 
needle,  and  sew  through  the  card- 
board. These  little  pumpkins  were 
for  salted  nuts,  and  were  placed  at 
each  plate.  They  were  afterward  car- 
ried away  as  souvenirs  by  the  guests. 

A large  yellow  pumpkin  was  cut  to 
form  a fruit  dish  for  the  center  of  the 
table.  The  inside  was  carefully  scoop- 
ed out,  then  it  was  lined  with  white 
tissue  paper  and  filled  with  apples.  I 
chose  those  showing  yellow  and  green 
tones,  instead  of  red  apples,  which 
would  not  have  looked  pretty  in  my 
yellow  dish,  and  I polished  them  with 
flannel  until  they  glistened.  I wanted 
to  place  green  grapes  among  them, 
but  could  not  afford  it.  However,  it 
you  decide  on  this  scheme  for  the 
home  thanksgiving,  I should  advise 
you  to  get  a few  bunches  of  green 
grapes,  for  they  add  greatly  to  the 
artistic  effect. 

I made  dozens  of  pumpkin  blossoms 
from  crepe  paper,  and  these,  with 
green  leaves,  were  fastened  on  a long 
vine  that  twisted  about  the  pumpkin 
center  piece  and  trailed  off  among  the 
dishes.  The  effect  was  most  artistic. 
Large  pumpkin  blossoms  formed 
shades  for  my  candles,  and  green 
leaves  concealed  the  base  of  the  can- 
dlesticks. 

Now  I know,  after  interviewing 
many  women,  that  there  are  few,  even 
among  country  women,  who  can  de- 
scribe a pumpkin  blossom  without  a 
sample  right  before  their  eyes;  and  so 
I am  going  to  ask  Mrs.  Motherby  for 
space  to  tell  you  exactly  how  to  make 
them. 

Provide  several  rolls  of  crepe  paper 
of  the  exact  shade  of  a pumpkin  blos- 
som. Also  of  green  crepe  paper  for 
the  green  leaves,  and  to  wind  around 
the  vine.  Get  stove-pipe  wire  for  the 
vine,  and  green  spool  wire  for  the 
stems,  and  to  stiffen  the  green  leaves. 
The  blossoms  do  not  need  stiffening. 
The  stove-pipe  wire  can  be  obtained 
at  hardware  stores;  the  spool  wire  at 
millinery  stores.  You  will  also  want 
a few  bottles  of  library  paste.  I am 
not  telling  how  much  of  anything  to 
buy,  for  that  will  depend  upon  the 
emount  of  decorating  you  do. 

In  making  your  pattern,  take  heavy 
paper,  and  cut  it  four  and  one-fourth 
by  four  and  three-fourths  inches  in 
size,  then  it  will  he  easy  to  mark  the 
leaf  in  with  a pencil  and  cut  it  out. 
Now  cut  spool  wire  into  lengths  an 
inch  or  two  longer  than  the  leaf,  rub 
paste  on  it,  and  press  it  on  the  leaf, 
allowing  it  to  extend  to  form  a stem 
with  which  to  fasten  it  to  the  vine. 
Cut  narrow  stips  of  the  green  paper 
and  roll  it  around  the  stove-pipe  wire, 
thus  covering  it  to  form  a vine,  and 
fasten  all  ends  with  the  paste.  It  is 
best  to  attach  the  leaves  and  blossoms 
before  winding  the  wire,  for  you  make 
a neater  job  that  way.  Of  course,  you 
will  understand  that  all  the  leaves  and 
blossoms  should  not  be  of  the  same 
size.  I am  giving  you  the  dimensions 
of  an  actual  leaf  and  blossom  that  I 
used  as  patterns. 

To  make  the  pumpkin  blossom,  cut 
your  pattern  four  inches  wide  by 
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elivery  Charge 

to  any  railway  station  in  the  United 
States  on  a greater  variety  of  merchan- 
g§  dise  than  any  other  store  in  America. 


Our  Delivered  Price  on  Ready-to-wear  Apparel, 
(excepting  shoes)  for  all  the  family  is  just,  the  .me 
to  everyone,  whether  your  home  is  in  California  or 
in  New  York.  Distance  makes  no  difference.  You 
can  buy  just  as  easily,  just  as  satisfactorily,  from 
the  Macy  Catalogue,  as  if  you  were  to  visit  the 
famous  Macy  store  in  person,  and  the  Ready-to-wear 
Apparel  (excepting  shoes)  you  select  will  be  delivered 
anywhere,  with  all  charges  prepaid  by  us.  This 
broad,  liberal  policy  in  connection  with  our  guaran- 
tee of  satisfaction  or  your  money  back,  will  surely 
make  many  thousands  of  new  friends  for  us  this 
year,  and  we  hope  you  will  be  among  them. 

New  York  Styles  Are  the  Newest 
NewYork  Prices  Are  the  Lowest 

Every  woman  knows  that  New  York  is  the  fashion 
center  of  America,  and  Macy’s  is  the  largest  and  best 
New  York  City  store.  Our  big  free  Catalogue  offers 
you  the  latest  New  York  and  European  styles  months 
in  advance,  the  very  finest  things  in  Ready-to-wear 
Apparel  of  every  description  for  every  member  of  the 
family,  at  prices  much  lower  than  those  asked  by  other 
dealers,  at  home  or  elsewhere,  for  equal  quality.  Macy’s  sell 
only  merchandise  of  the  best  qualities,  and  Macy’s  NewYork 
Store  is  famous  as  the  most  economical  shopping  center  in 
America.  More  than  250,000  critical  New  York  shoppers 
pass  through  our  aisles  in  a single  day,  and  if  these  discrimi- 
nating buyers  find  Macy’s  the  best  place  to  supply  their 
wants,  surely  you  will  find  it  the  most  satisfactory  place  to 
supply  your  wants,  too. 

The  Macy  Catalogue,  now  ready,  quotes  you  a delivered 
price  on  thousands  of  articles  you  will  need  this  Fall,  and  it 
shows  such  wonderful  varieties  in  every  line  of  merchandise 
required  in  every  American  home  that  you  ought  not  to  buy 
anything  for  Fall  or  Winter  until  you  write  for  this  Free  Cata- 
logue, and  look  through  its  pages.  You  can  live  better,  and 
at  lower  cost,  with  this  book  in  your  possession,  because  it 
establishes  the  standard  of  quality  you  should  get  and  the 
price  you  should  pay.  Just  write  us  a letter  or  a postal  card 
and  say,  ‘ Please  send  me  a copy  of  your  new  Fall  Catalogue,” 
and  we  will  send  it  to  you  by  return  mail,  free  and  postpaid. 


Sewing  Machines* 
Pianos,  Books,  Station- 
ery,Cream  Separators, 
Stoves  and  Ranges* 
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Carriages*  Hardware* 
Drugs  and  Groceries 
—in  short,  everything  for 
the  American  home  in  the 
famous  Macyquality.atsur- 
prisingly  low  prices.  Ask 
for  your  free  copy  of  the 
book  today — right  now. 
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Captain  King’s  Novels 
Lippincott’s  Magazine 

and  Ihe 

Fruit  Grower 

for 

$43-3 

Here’s  a chance  to  get  a lot  of  first-class  reading  for 
very  little  money.  Bought  separately  it  would  cost  you  dol- 
lars more.  Read  this  announcement  now  for  our  offer  will  be 
withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  edition  of  Capt.  King’s  books  is  ex- 
hausted. Capt.  King  is  one  of  the  greatest  military  novelists  that 
ever  lived  and  his  stories  all  deal  with  our  army,  our  soldiers,  our 
military  posts.  They  are  full  of  life  and  interest. 

This  is  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  great  Civil  War  and  every- 
body is  interested  in  military  matters.  Capt.  King’s  novels  not  only 
furnish  entertainment  for  every  member  of  the  home,  but  they  also 
post  you  thoroughly  on  military  terms,  titles  and  customs.  Four  com- 
plete novels,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  in  the  set — big  books,  equal  to  the 
best  in  your  library. 

Lippincort’s  Magazine  for  forty-three  years  has  had  the  reputation 
ot  publishing  the  highest  class  of  fiction.  Each  number  contains  a 
complete  novel,  together  with  the  best  short  stories  obtainable,  an 
automobile  department  and  a timely  financial  department.  Sixteen 
pages  are  devoted  to  “Walnuts  and  Wine,”  a collection  of  witty 
stories,  sayings  and  jokes. 

You  can  see  for  yourself  by  this  copy  of  The  Fruit-Grower, what 
a real  assistance  and  pleasure  to  you  and  your  family  a year's 
subscription  to  it  would  be.  Every  month  you  would  receive 
a copy  of  it  with  its  budget  of  solid  information,  household 
notes  and  general  articles. 

Send  in  your  order  now  and  get  your  name  on  our  list  be- 
fore Capt.  King's  books  are  gone,  and  a full  year  of  each 
of  these  magazines.  Send  your  remittance  direct  to 

LIPPINCOTT’S  MAGAZINE 

Philadelphia 

The  books  are  sent  prepaid  any- 
where in  the  United  States.' 


seven  and  one-half  inches  long;  then 
fold  it  and  cut  the  folded  piece  into  a 
point.  When  straightened  out  there 
should  be  five  petals,  one  and  three- 
fourths  inches  deep.  Cut  a little  strip 
of  the  yellow  paper  one  inch  wide  and 
two  inches  long,  and  twist  it  into  a 
center  for  your  pumpkin  blossom. 
Fasten  an  end  of  a strip  of  the  bonnet 
wire  securely  to  this  center,  for  a 
stem,  then  twist  the  blossom  part 


about  this  stem,  and  fasten  it  securely 
with  paste.  This  is  so  easily  done 
that  you  will  not  need  to  make  more 
than  one  or  two  blossoms  for  practice 
before  you  will  be  getting  them  nice 
enough  for  your  vine. 

It  is  such  interesting  work  putting 
the  green  leaves  and  the  blossoms  on 
the  long  vine,  that  you  will  be  tempted 
to  make  vines  for  other  places  than 
the  dining-room  table,  and  you  will 
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find  that  they  decorate  sideboard  and 
buffet  most  acceptably  for  this  har- 
vest festival.  If  you  have  been  wise 
enough  to  gather  a few  pretty  grasses, 
some  fine  specimens  of  oats  and 
wheat,  and  perhaps  a few  cattails  that 
are  found  growing  in  marshy  places  in 
late  summer,  you  will  have  mart  rial 
for  as  fine  decorative  effects  as  any- 
one could  ask.  The  trouble  is,  few  of 
us  think  ahead  far  enough  to  get  these 
things  when  they  are  to  be  had,  and 
to  put  them  away  for  Thanksgiving. 

MARIE  GUMAER. 

* 

On  Entertaining. 

There  is  such  a difference  in  enter- 
tainers, and  frequently  the  difference 
lz  meet  difficult  to  diagnose.  You  only 
know  that  you  have  a perfectly  de- 
lightful time  with  one  hostess,  and 
are  glad  when  the  time  comes  to  take 
leave  of  another.  I think  the  great 
trouble  with  many  hostesses  is  that 
they  fuss  too  much;  go  to  too  much 
trouble;  make  you  feel  that  you  are 
causing  endless  work  and  anxiety. 

I have  a girl  friend  who  does  give 
the  liveliest  parties!  We  are  all  de- 
lighted when  we  get  an  invitation  to 
her  house.  There  is  nothing  stiff  or 
formal  about  her  entertainments,  yet 
there  is  always  something  provided 
for  us  to  do.  Whatever  it  is,  I pre- 
sume it  has  been  carefully  thought 
out,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  impulse  of 
the  moment.  For  instance,  on  one 
occasion,  she  handed  blank  white 
cards  to  each  guest  with  the  request 
that  we  write  the  name  of  some  ani- 
mal at  the  bottom  of  the  card.  Then 
the  cards  were  shuffled,  and  each 
guest  drew  one.  Then  the  hostess 
passed  chewing  gum,  and  we  were 
told  that  we  must  each  make  a little 
gum  picture  of  the  animal  mentioned 
on  our  card,  and  stick  it  just  above 
the  name.  A quarter  of  an  hour  was 
given  for  this  “stunt,”  and  it  was  sur- 
prising the  number  of  really  good  ani- 
mals that  were  moulded  from  that 
gum.  And  such  shrieks  of  laughter, 
and  funny  questions  as  the  work 
caused!  “Does  a hen  have  a bushy 
tail,  or  just  a stump?”  asked  one  girl, 
in  all  seriousness.  “I  can’t  remember 
whether  a cow’s  horns  come  from 
above  her  ears,  or  below  them,”  com- 
plained another.  “I’ve  got  my  camel 
all  done  but  putting  on  his  hump,” 
said  a boy,  balancing  a round  ball  of 
gum  on  one  finger,  “and  I don’t  know 
just  where  I ought  to  stick  that.” 
Ridiculous?  Of  course.  Especially  so, 
because  none  of  us  were  children,  and 
some  had  been  old  enough  to  vote  for 
several  years. 

When  time  was  called,  the  cards 
were  set  up  in  a prominent  place,  and 
we  voted  on  them.  There  were  prizes 
for  the  best  and  the  worst.  The  prizes 
were  a stick  pin  showing  a tiny  green 
bird,  for  the  best  picture,  and  a funny 
little  mule  for  the  poorest.  Neither 
was  of  much  value,  but  it  made  a cute 
souvenir.  This  friend  is  always  col- 
lecting little  things  and  putting  them 
aside  for  what  she  calls  “emergen- 
cies.” She  says  it  is  a saving  of  time 
when  one  entertains  a great  deal,  and 
I should  think  it  would  be. 

On  this  occasion,  the  gum  chewing 
was  only  an  incident  to  fill  in  the 
time,  for  we  had  been  invited  to  a 
marshmallow  party.  She  made  the 
marshmallows,  herself,  and  had  pro- 
vided a long  skewer  for  each  guest. 
We  sat  around  a big  grate  fire,  and 
toasted  marshmallows,  and  told 

stories.  It  was  a most  delightful 
evening. 

At  another  time,  we  were  invited  to 
a porch  party,  and  the  weather  had 
suddenly  turned  rather  frosty.  So  we 
were  set  to  carrying  dried  peas,  on  a 
knife,  from  a basin  placed  at  one  end 
of  the  porch  to  a table  standing  at 
the  opposite  end.  We  had  to  see  who 
could  get  the  most  peas  pued  on  a 
small  sheet  of  paper  bearing  our  name 
in  a given  length  of  time,  and  we  had 
to  do  all  the  work  with  one  hand  held 
behind  us!  You  may  be  sure  that  the 
porch  was  not  too  cold  for  us  when 
that  game  was  ended.  On  that  occa- 
sion, we  had  been  invited  to  a chafing 
iish  party,  and  while  we  waited  for  a 
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Ten  Different 
Presents  All  Given 

1,  Completely  Dressed  life-size  Doll 

2,  Doll* s Baby  Carriage  or  Co-Cart 

3,  Doll9 s Chatelaine  Watch 

4,  Undressed  Curly -Haired  Baby  Doll 

5,  DolVs  Dining-Room  Table 

6,  DolVs  Dining-Room  Chair 

7,  DolVs  Dining-Room  Chair 

8,  DolVs  Dining-Room  Chair 

9,  DolVs  Dining-Room  Chair 
10,  DolVs  Decorated  Playhouse 

This  is  positively  the  most  liberal  and  biggest  Doll  Offer  ever 
made.  Think  of  the  endless  amount  of  pleasure  a little  girl  can  have 
with  this  wonderful  collection  of  presents.  All  are  given  Absolutely 
Free  to  advertise  and  introduce  our  business  in  your  locality.  All 
that  is  required  is  a few  minutes — at  the  outside  not  over  half  a day 
of  your  time.  Read  below  and  send  coupon  and  we  will  take  care 
of  the  rest. 


Description  of  Presents 

Our  life-size  doll  is  bigger  than  the  ordinary  baby— 
a foot  and  a half  high.  She  is  beautifully  and  stylish- 
ly dressed  from  head  to  toe,  including  large  picture 
hat,  trimmed  with  plume,  lace,  etc.,  fancy  sateen  dress 
with  yoke,  complete  underwear,  stockings,  slippers 
with  buckles,  etc.  Bisque  body,  jointed  arms  and 
legs,  long,  curly,  waxen  hair;  opens  and  closes  her  eyes. 

Dolly’s  buggy  or  go-cart  is  substantially  made  and 
amply  large  enough  for  dolly  to  sit  in,  as  shown  in  the 
above  picture.  It  is  guaranteed  to  run  smoothly. 
Dolly’s  little  chatelaine  watch  looks  just  like  a real 
watch,  and  she  is  very  proud  of  it. 

Our  little  baby  doll  is  very  sweet  and  lovely,  with 
long  hair. 

The  five  piece  furniture  set  is  the  cutest  doll  set  you 
ever  saw — regular  dining-room  table  already  set  up 
and  four  upright  dining-room  chairs. 

Just  imagine  the  good  times  the  little  girl  can  have 
dressing  dolly,  making  clothes  for  baby  doll,  and 
taking  both  out  riding  in  the  go-cart,  serving  din- 
ner and  tea,  etc.,  etc. 

Do  not  forget  our  little  doll’s  playhouse,  which  is 
given  extra  for  promptness,  as  explained  elsewhere  in 
this  offer. 


How  to  Secure  All 

_ If  you  want  my  ten  grand  doll  premiums, 
simply  sign  your  name  on  the  coupon  below 
and  send  to  me  promptly.  I will  then  send 
you  twelve  of  my  new-style,  large,  16x20  inches, 
all  gold  illuminated  text  pictures,  with  dec- 
orations. These  pictures  are  brand  new  and 
made  especially  for  me,  none  like  them  on 
the  market.  You  distribute  these  gold 
text  pictures  free  on  my  special  plan — 
collecting  25c  with  each  picture.  Then  you 
send  me  the  $3.00  collected  and  the  same 
day  received,  I will  ship  you  the  big  dressed  doll,  go- 
cart,  five-piece  dining-room  set,  baby  doll,  doll’s 
chatelaine  watch,  and  also  doll’s  house  for  promptness 
— not  one,  but  all  ten  presents. 

If  you  do  not  care  to  distribute  my  new  gold  text 
pictures  on  my  easy  plan,  after  receiving  them,  they 
can  be  returned  at  my  expense.  Nearly  everyone, 
however,  who  sees  my  new  pictures  and  hears  about 
my  new  plan,  will  jump  at  the  offer,  and  you  can  do 
the  distributing  in  a very  little  time.  All  you  need  to 
do  now  is  to  send  the  coupon  without  delay. 


No*  Money  Required.  j^yc,°ma 

two  and  half  million  dollar  corporation,  and  I furnish  highest 
references.  Remember,  if  you  do  not  care  to  distribute  my  new  gold 
text  pictures  on  my  new  plan — all  well  and  good.  I run  all  the  risks, 
guarantee  my  presents  and  pay  all  postage  ; Don’t  fail  to  send 
the  coupon  at  once  and  take  advantage  of  this  wonderful  offer  now. 

M.  CLARK,  Secy,  107-111  So.  Ooloo  St,  Chicago,  E 


DOLL’S  HOUSE// 

This  handsome  little  Doll’s  House  is  dec-  * ^ 
orated  in  colors,  with  painted  chimney,  _ 
windows,  porch,  etc.  It  is  given  e 
tra  and  in  'addition  to  the  other 
nine  presents  included  in  this  S X nil 
offer,  just  for  promptness.  / ,♦ / «1.  LLAK 
Send  the  coupon  below  / » / Sec’y 
promptly — at  once,  and  /<>  / m7.1i]  c Clintoa 
get  this  nice  little  Doll’s  A//  A«,r Irn 

House  as  an  extra  /.o7/  - C“IC*  j . 
present  to  complete  / Dear  Sir  Sena  t 

the  combina-  /'V/.  Y°ur  twelve  new  all-gr 
tion.  / / illuminated  text  pictui 

f Q" / to  distribute  on  your  Dt 
f plan,  which  will  entitle  m: ! 
'Jp / all  your  nine  doll  presents  ffl 
f the  extra  present  for  promptne 
I am  under  no  obligation  to  distril 
ute  pictures  after  receiving  yw 
expep 


plan  and  can  return  at  your 


Address 


course  to  be  cooked,  we  spent  our 
time  writing  a history  of  the  United 
States.  As  many  sheets  of  paper  were 
provided  as  there  were  guests.  Each 
wrote  down  some  historical  event, 
rather  briefly,  then  folded  the  paper 
so  that  what  he  had  written  was  con- 
cealed, and  passed  it  to  his  righthand 
neighbor,  who  added  an  item,  always 
beginning  with  some  connective,  and 
passed  it  on.  In  that  way,  each  guest 
wrote  on  every  sheet  of  paper.  When 
all  were  filled  the  sheets  were  gath- 
ered together,  like  a manuscript,  and 
the  history  was  read  aloud.  Here  is  a 
specimen  page: 

“In  1492  America  was  discovered; 
and  then 

“A  Federal  force  of  twelve  thousand 
men  were  captured  by  the  Confeder- 
ates at  Harper’s  Ferry;  however, 

“The  Virginians  sent  tobacco  to 
England  with  which  to  influence  a 
change  in  the  navigation  act,  and  it 
was  used,  instead,  to  purchase  wives 
for  the  colonists;  but 

“On  July  4,  1898,  Admiral  Cervera’s 
squadron  was  destroyed,  and  the  war 
was  practically  at  an  end,” 

The  laughter  that  followed  the  read- 
ing of  such  history  can  be  better 


imagined  than  described.  And  this  is 
such  a comfortable  sort  of  entertain- 
ment for  those  who  are  not  very  lit- 
erary. We  can’t  all  write  stories  or 
poetry,  to  order,  but  anyone  can  recall 
enough  history  to  help  out  with. 

One  great  secret  of  the  successful 
entertainer  is  never  to  set  tasks  that 
are  beyond  the  powers  of  the  ordinary 
guests.  And  even  those  who  are  con- 
sidered brilliant  do  not  always  care  to 
go  where  there  is  sure  to  be  a trial  of 
wits.  The  foolish  things  that  cause 
fun  and  laughter,  yet  do  not  demand 
much  mental  energy,  are  always  most 
popular. 

One  very  pleasant  evening  was 
spent  with  a lady  who  was  greatly 
interested  in  an  orphan  asylum,  and 
who  planned  to  send  a box  of  toys  for 
the  babies’  Christmas  tree.  She  had 
purchased  patterns  of  various  animals, 
and  quite  a quantity  of  white  and  grey 
and  brown  canton  flannel.  She  also 
had  seme  of  the  cloth  that  comes  with 
animals  outlined  upon  it,  which  are  to 
be  cut  out,  sewed  and  stuffed.  Young 
men  were  invited  to  this  thimble  party 
as  well  as  girls,  and  they  proved  to 
be  very  helpful  in  cutting  out  the  ani- 
mals, and  stuffing  them  with  cctton 
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Save  $18.00  to  *22.00  on 
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RANGES 
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HEATERS 

Why  not  buy  the  best  when 
you  can  buy  them  at  such  low,  un- 
^ heard-of  Factory  Prices?  THIRTY 
DATS  FREE  TRIAL  BEFORE  TOC 
BUT.  Our  new  improvements  abso- 
lutely surpass  anything  ever  produced. 
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y/  Gun  Is  metal  reproduction  of  a Colt 
' iysix  shooter,  holster  Is  2 1-2  In.  long, 

*•  gun  2 1-4  in.  It’s  the  niftiest  fob  ever 
gotten  up.  I’ll  send  you  one  tee* 
with  subscription  to  Profitable  Farm- 
ing. Regular  price  25c  a year.  Send 
26c  stamps  or  coin  and  I’ll  mall  fob 
prepaid.  You’ll  be  delighted.  F.  J. 
Weight,  Ed.  Bx.  1062 . St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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Select 

Company  *tls^tSSr 

It’s  the  very  nature  of  a soda  v 

cracker  to  absorb  moisture  and 
foreign  odors. 

That’s  why  the  ordinary  soda  cracker 
remained  so  long  in  obscurity. 

The  advent  of  Uneeda  Biscuit  and  the  moisture 
proof  and  odor-repelling  package  changed 
all  this — for  Uneeda  Biscuit,  the  perfect  ^ 
soda  cracker,  keeps  select  company  u 
— its  own. 

To-day  the  goodness,  the 

freshness  and  body-build-  §§%’’ 

ing  virtues  of  Uneeda 

Biscuit  are  acclaimed 

in  tenement  and  ■ 

mansion.  hr  - .V  mt 


Never  Sold 
in  Bulk 


moisture-proof 

package 


NATIOHAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


batting  and  excelsior  when  they  were 
stitched.  There  were  two  sewing  ma- 
chines, and  we  really  did  a lot  of 
work,  besides  having  a very  jolly  time. 
The  young  men  who  did  not  help 
much  with  the  toys  were  called  upon 
to  assist  the  hostess  in  serving  re- 
freshments. 

An  interesting  diversion  for  an 
evening  in  winter  is  as  follows:  Give 
each  guest  a little  hook  containing 
sentences  in  which  are  concealed  the 
names  of  well  known  writers.  For  in- 
stance, “Little  Maid’s  Author”  means 
Louisa  M.  Alcott.  Notice  the  initials 
of  the  writer  must  agree  with  the  first 
letters  of  each  word  in  the  sentence, 
and  the  sentence  must  be  appropriate 
to  the  writer.  “American  Liberator” 
might  do  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
“Brilliantly  Nonsensical”  for  Bill  Nye. 

Others  that  I recall  are,  “Jolly  Keen 
Joker,”  for  Jerome  K.  Jerome;  “He 
Made  Search”  for  Henry  M.  Stanley; 
“Inimitable  Pianist”  for  Paderewski; 
“For  Every  Woman”  for  Frances  E. 
Willard;  “Preached  Beautifully”  for 
Phillips  Brooks,  and  “Merry  Traveler” 
for  Mark  Twain.  As  you  will  see,  they 
are  not  difficult  to  get  up.  Very  likely 
you  could  take  this  very  same  list  of 
names,  and  improve  upon  it.  You  will 
find  it  interesting  just  to  try. 

I know  a lady  who  invited  a few 
friends  to  help  her  get  up  a list  of 
these  sentences,  and  then  her  other 
friends  were  invited  to  guess  them.  In 
this  way  she  used  one  idea  for  two 
very  pleasant  evenings. 

INEZ  BROWN. 


Good  Parents — Good  Schools. 

We  subscribe  for  a great  many 
periodicals,  and  I find  that  a large 
number  of  them  are  giving  space  this 
past  year,  to  articles  favoring  the  con- 
solidation of  country  schools.  I,  too, 
favor  that  plan.  I have  been  teaching 
in  country  schools  for  ten  years,  and 
I can  see  how  great  benefits  might 
arise  from  such  consolidation.  For 
one  thing,  the  school  houses  could  be 
made  more  comfortable,  and  be  better 
furnished  with  the  modern  aids  to  in- 
struction found  in  the  best  city 
schools,  and  that,  alone,  would  be  of 
inestimable  value.  But  no  matter 
how  perfect  the  educational  environ- 
ment, or  how  faithful  and  accomplish- 
ed the  instructor,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  best  schools  will  always  be 
found  in  neighborhoods  having  the 
largest  proportion  of  sensible  parents. 
These  articles  on  the  school  question 
contain  many  accusations  against  the 
country  teacher  that  are  unfair  and 
untruthful;  therefore  unwise. 

I have  taught  in  neighborhoods 
where  there  was  unceasing  fault-find- 
ing; where  it  was  a fact  that  they 
had  never  had  a really  good  school, 
and  had  never  turned  out  one  pupil  to 
be  proud  of,  and  where  my  efforts 
were  a very  little,  if  any,  more  pro- 
ductive of  good  than  those  of  my  pre- 
decessors. It  was  simply  impossible 
to  do  good  work  in  that  neighborhood, 
and  the  parents  were  entirely  to 
blame.  Less  effort  on  my  part,  when 
combined  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
parents,  had  produced  entirely  satis- 
factory results  in  other  neighbor- 
hoods; yet  I knew  that  the  average 
mental  ability  of  the  children  was  not 
so  much  greater  than  in  the  unsatis- 
factory school. 

It  is  my  experience  that  the  best  be- 
haved pupils  come  from  homes  where 


the  standards  of  our  schools  will  be 
raised  surprisingly.  Those  parents 
who  have  no  time  to  bother  with  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  who 
“pay  teachers  to  do  that,”  and  expect 
them  not  only  to  attend  to  the  mental, 
but  also  the  moral  development  of 
their  young  ones,  will  never  be  satis- 
fied with  any  public  school  system,  for 
they  expect  the  impossible.  The  con- 
solidated school  will  be  censured  quite 
as  freely  as  the  district  school  of  to- 
day. Parents  must  be  taught  that  they 
can  do  more  in  one  hour  toward 
moulding  the  mind  of  their  child  than 
a teacher  can  do  in  a week.  If  they 
could  learn  this  in  the  consolidated 
school,  which  is  also  used  as  a club- 
room  for  parents,  and  act  upon  it,  a 
great  deal  would  be  accomplished. 

One  of  the  elements  of  the  consoli- 
dated school  that  most  appeals  to  me 
is  that  of  making  it  the  common  meet- 
ing place  for  parents.  If  parents  could 
be  taught  how  to  help  the  teacher, 
more  brilliant  scholars  might  be  turn- 
ed out  of  our  schools.  There  is  one 
objection  to  the  consolidated  school 
that  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  in 
the  articles  I have  read  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  that  is  that  the  more  pupils 
there  are  in  a school,  the  less  individ- 
ual attention  they  receive.  I do  not 
believe  in  large  classes.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  know  whether  every  pupil  in 
a large  class  understands  every  les- 
son, or  to  single  out  the  backward 
pupil  and  help  him  over  his  difficulty. 

I am  convinced  that  the  pupils  of  the 
best  country  schools  get  a better 
working  education,  a more  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  the  common  studies, 
than  do  the  pupils  of  the  best  city 
schools;  but  they  do  not  get  so  much 
of  what  I call  the  “frills.”  I do  not 
give  my  farmer  boys  a smattering  of 
any  foreign  language,  nor  do  they 
study  logarithms,  geology  or  ancient 
history;  but  they  know  how  to  spell, 
and  they  can  make  good  everyday  use 
of  their  arithmetic,  geography  and 
grammar.  I insist  upon  their  becom- 
ing well  grounded  in  the  essentials; 
then,  if  they  never  get  any  more 
schooling,  they  have  a solid  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  build  through 
home  study. 

COUNTRY  TEACHER. 

* 

Dainty  Dishes. 

Don’t  you  sometimes  just  long  for 
something  to  eat  that  you  don’t  get 
every  day?  I do.  I’m  very  econom- 
ical, as  a rule,  and,  although  we  have 
all  the  good  things  that  fairly  pros- 
perous farmers  ought  to  have,  we  sel- 
dom have  much  that  would  have  a ten- 
dency to  swell  our  grocery  bill  un- 
duly. However,  I do  have  times  when 
there  is  nothing  that  can  afford  me 
real  joy  but  to  go  out  into  the  kitchen 
and  do  something  desperate!  And  I 
keep  on  hand  a little  canned  stuff — 
salmon,  sardines,  asparagus  tips, 
pineapple,  etc.,  just  to  use  on  these 
“desperate”  occasions!  But  all  the 
recipes  used  on  these  occasions  do  not 
call  for  expensive  material.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  one  very  modest  little 
dish  for  which  I have  a perfect  pas- 
sion, and  it  is  easily  made,  although 
somewhat  indigestible.  I refer  to 

Cheese  Straws. 

To  make  them  you  require  only  one 
cupful  of  grated  cheese,  one-half  cup- 
ful butter,  three-quarters  cupful  sifted 
flour,  one  small  teaspoonful  salt,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  dry  mustard,  a pinch 


Warranted  For  Twenty- Five  Years. 
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w - ■■■  more.  Special  Prices  to  these  States  on  request. 

ONE-PLY  • • • • Weighs  35  lbs.,  10S  Square  Feet,  $1.10  per  roll. 

TWO-PLY  • - • Weighs  45  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  $1.30  per  roll. 

THBEE-PLY  • Weighs  55  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  $1.50  per  roll. 
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Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  refer  you  to  Southern  Illinois  National  Bank. 
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SEND  NO 
MONEY- 

Send  Y our  Name 
and  address™ A 
Postal  Card  Will  Do 
Everybody  wants  a telescope.  Noth- 
ing so  interesting.  Enjoy  it  day  and  night. 
Entertain  your  friends.  Interesting,  instructive, 
useful  on  every  farm.  Examine  fences,  houses,  stock 
at  a distance.  See  friends  and  neighbors  miles  away.  Yonng 
folks  and  old  wild  about  it.  Telescopes  this  size  have  sold  for  $5  to  $8. 
r „„„  „„  I We  have  already  given  away  thousands.  Measures  closed.  12  Ins. 
every  time  ft  Is  opens  out  OVER  3 1-2  FEET  LONG.  Brass  bound,  brass  safety  caps 
worth  S10 oo  to  me.  I can  on  ends.  Big,  powerful;  5 to  10  miles  sight  range.  It  will  cost  yon 
Beecatt7eatl5milesandanickel  NOTHING-NOTONE  CENT  OF  YOUR  MONEY  IS  REQUIRED.  Send 

600  yds. T.S.Sepeda,MorganHill,Cal.  |0r  our  jree  offer.  UP-TO-DATE,  Dept.  5 . Indianapolis,  Ind. 


obedience  is  strictly  enforced,  but 
where  corporal  punishment  is  not  a 
part  of  the  disciplinary  methods.  As 
a rule,  the  hardest  pupils  to  deal  with 
are  those  who  have  become  so  accus-  | 
tomed  to  brutal  punishments  at  home, 
that  nothing  the  teacher  would  dare 
attempt  would  worry  them  in  the 
least. 

The  most  satisfactory  pupils  come 
from  hard-working  families,  where 
the  parents  had  little  opportunity  for- 
getting an  education,  but  where  knowl- 
edge is  prized,  where  hooks  and  papers 
are  read  and  discussed  with  the  chil- 
dren, and  where  the  ruling  thought  is, 
“How  may  the  children  be  educated?” 

When  parents  criticize  themselves 
a little  more,  and  teachers  a little  less. 


Start  NOW 


Now 


I’ll  Show  You  How 


$25 


Per  Week 

'twit  nwii  You  Can  Easily  Make  At  Home 

7 is  just  the  time— start  this  Jr°Uga|Pap  y ou'^^maK^ou^lme^fst 

much  or  as  little  t.me  as  you  may  be  able  to  devote  to  it.  I P™“13® £ more 

Interested.  I say,  and  I know  that  every  word  I ■ ^ true 

years^" experience  with  others  and  their 
letters  proves  what  you  can  do.  

THE  NEWCOMB  AUTOMATIC  LOOM 

is  made  especially  for  home  workers.  Unlike  any  other  loom,  it  Poetically 
works  itself.  A simple  movement  of  the  hand  is  all  it  requires  of  tke  opera- 

ten*.  No  treading— no  stooping— no  shuttle  throwing.  Just  the  easy  work  that 

thousands  of  old  and  young  are  making  big  money  which 

No  experience  Is  necessary.  You  will JO  delighted  with  ‘he  ^se  with  whl  cn  who  will  help  you  start  a 

you  can  make  the  finest  and  most  durable  ■ carpets  rug s, _mati i draperies  o rooney-making  business. 

Ivery  kind,  and  even  beautiful  portieres  chenille  curtains  and  hammocks^  ^ EXPERIENCE  NECESSARY 

Bear  in  mind  also,  that  no  cash  outlay  lor  supplies  isrequir  ■ ^ Let  me  send  you  some  samples  of 

sacks,  cast-off  clothing  and  rags  all  furnish  n'ater>^  . ni  Vnu  mn  ho  sure  the  w“k  you  can  do  on  a Newcomb 
' results  you  get  Inougf  work™  Loom?  Th’e  more  you  need  the  money 

READ  WHAT  THIS  WOMAN  DOES  kMO  you\u"?  M^S“oui  Customers  make  from  #35  to  #30  a week  weaving  the  more help  you  10 

“Made  over  11,000  yards  of  carpet  on  my  loom  in  keep  you  husy.^^many  or  ^ ^ ||kaw|M>  get  started  to  making  It. 

■ spare  time  the  past  three  years,  writes  Mrs.  Sadis  ’ ...  . ..  wrttA  tadav  for  mv  free  catalog.  “Weaving  Wisdom,*’  which  tells 

I E.  Taggart,  Waukomis,  Okla.  *‘I  never  weave  a day  Do  not  neglect  this  opportunity.  Write  me  today -for  my ^free  cara  g,  one  of  them. 

I that  ldon'i  make  20  yards  and  I do  my  own  house-  all  about  our  looms  and  the  extremely  reasonable  prices  on  which  you  , , 

I work.  I weigh  only  115  pounds— don’t  tire  of  weav-  _ CT,nu  fini-’v  NEWCOMB  LOOM  CO..  ■“  TavlOPSt.,  UavenpOft,  IQWa 

| ing.  Loomasgoodan  lnvestmentasan  80-acre  farm.’  W.  B.  aTftlth,  OCC  y,  "kYY 
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WIN  THIS 

$1200.00 ! 

Thousands  Already  Won— Going  on  Daily 

TEN  PEOPLE  GET  $40,000 

They  Tell  You  How  to  Win. 


I ICTPN  l StonemanfNebr,  photog’ph'r) 
LIO I Lll  • actually  received  $1200  one 
month,  $51.50 in  15  minutes,  $800  in  “ 
11  days;  Korstad  (Minn.  solicitor) 
$2212  in  2 weeks;  Sevegne  (N.  Y.  tel- 
egrapher) $100  daily.  Not  a fairytale, 
fake  or  humbug,  but  proven  absolutely 
true  by  sworn  statements,  Govern® 
ment  patronage,  statesmen,  judges, 
bankers,  world’s  famed  institutions, 
local  references.  Costs  nothing  to  in- 
vestigate. This  gigantic  money-mak- 
ing contest  no  longer  controlled  by  a 
few— now  open  to  any  honest,  industri- 
ous man  or  woman.  Big  money  made 
by  mechanics,  clerks,  farmers,  teach- 
ers, doctors,  lawyers,  people  from  all 
walks  of  life.  £xperlence,  capital, bus- 
iness training  unnecessary.  You  can 
own,  operate  and  control  6am©  private 
enterprise  that  brought  Wilson(banker) 
$3,000  in  30  days;  Rasp(  agent)  $1685 
in  73  days;  Oviatfc  (minister)  $4,000# 
Rogers  (surveyor)  $2800;  Juell  (clerk  ) 
$<3800;  Hoard  (doctor)  $2200;  Hart 
(farmer)  $5,000.  Schleicher  ( minis- 
ter) $195  first  12  hours.  Hundreds' 
sharing  similar  prosperity — banking 
money,  buying  homes,  automobiles. 
Don’t^  wonder.  Same  appointment 


M.  Stoneman 


M.  Juelf 


should  mean  same  money  for  you  — same  power, 
prominence,  dignity,  respect,  influence.  Rise  to  big 


earnings,  wage  freedom,  ownership  and  private  mon- 
opoly. Knowing  the  reason  dispels  all  doubt.  Won- 
derful, but  true.  Strange  Invention  gives  every 
home  a bath  room  for  only  $6.50;  excels  others 
costing $200,  Abolishes  tubs,  bowls,  buckets,  wash 
rags,  sponges.  Turns  any  room  into  a bath  room 
with  hot  or  cold  running  water.  Think  of  it!  So 
energizes  water,  one  gallon  amDle;  cleanses  almost 
automatically;  no  plumbing;  no  water-works;  self- 
healing.  Gives  cleansing,  friction,  massage  and 
shower  baths.  So  simple  child  can  operate. 
Truly  marvelous.  A modern  home-bathing 
without  drudgery,  inconvenience,  muss  of 
lugging  water,  tilling  tubs,  emptying,  clean- 
ing, putting  away.  Could  anything  be  more 
popular  f Think  of  millions  who  want  bath- 
rooms! At  sight  people  exclaim:  “There, 

there,  that’ s what  I’ve  been  longing 
for.”  Little  wonder  Wilson  sold 
102inl4  days;  Hart,  16  in3  hours. 
Think  what  you  could  do.  Come — 
fall  in  line— make  a fortune.  Don’t 
let  another  get  there  first.  Your 
chance  now  to  secure  exclusive  sale. 
Devote  all  or  spare  time.  Means 
phenomenal  earnings;  no  competi- 
tion; fascinating, 
high-grade  business- 
Credit  given  active 
distributors# 
Send  no  mon- 

.i.pa  it  ■ mlM 

8EE  IT  gate  first# 

ENERGIZE**  fiend  to-day 

for  remarkable  offer— it’s  valuable  but  free.  Address 

Allen  Mfg. Co.,  3413  Allen  Building,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Imam  oi  :m 


More  brilliant  than  electricity 
or  acetylene  and  cheaper  than 
kerosene.  Costs  two  cents  per 
week.  Casts  no  shadow.  Most 
perfect  light  for  stores,  facto- 
ries, churches,  public  halls  or 
the  home.  Makes  and  burns  its 
own  gas.  Simple,  durable  and 
handsome.  In  use  in  every  civ- 
ilized country  in  the  world.  No 
dirt.  No  grease.  No  odor.  Over 
two  hundred  different  styles. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 


THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

277  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  0. 


CDCC  THIS  ALADDIN  LAMP  CDCC 

J IILIi  BURNS  KEROSENE  i Coal  Oil)  ■ Utt 


_ ^-tshines  city  gas  or  electricity.  Simple, 
anoiseless,  odorless,  clean,  safe,  money-sav- 
jing.  Guaranteed.  Write  nearest  office  for 
\ catalogue  M and  learn  how  to  get  an 
A Aladdin  Mantle  Lamp  FREE. 

lAGTNTf  T-  H-  bat.l  sold  sso 

on  money  back  guarantee, 
a not  one  returned.  Stacey  sold  12  in  one  hour, 
a Newsom  sold  12  in  10  calls.  Gibson  sold  48 
Bin  5 days.  Sells  itself.  Needed  in  every  home. 

■ Our  Sunbeam  Burner  fits  other  lamps. 

■ Complete line  for  homes,  stores,  etc.  Ask 
■for  our  liberal  agency  proposition. 

— ■ MANTLE  LAMP  CO.  OF  AMERICA,  Dept.  45- B 

Offices  at _ Chicago,  III.,  Portland,  Ore.,  Waterbnry,  Conn.- 
Dallas,  Tex.,  Winnipeg,  Montreal,  Canada 


BEACON  LAMP 
IBURNER 


FREE 


100.000  satisfied  user9 
Incandescent.  100  Candle  Power.  Burns 
common  coal  oil.  Gives  better  light  than 
gas.  electricity  or  six  ordinary  lamps  at  one- 
sixthtoonetenththecost  Fits  yourold  lamp 
Unequaled  for  fine  sewing  or  readme 

COSTS  ONLY  ONE  CENT  E0R  SIX  HOURS 

We  want  one  person  in  each  locality  to 
whom  we  can  refer  new  customers  Take 
advantage  of  our  Special  Offer  to  secure  a 
Beacon  Burner  FREE  Write  today  Agents 
Wanted.  HOME  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 

13S0  Home  Building,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


SUN 

Gasoline  LAMP 

ioo  candle  power  each  burner.  108  styles. 
»,  2,  3,  4 burner  fixtures.  Hollow  Wire 
Systems  also,  Burns  90  per  cent,  air — 
10  per  cent,  hydro-carbon  vapor.  12  year* 
of  success.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

A gents  make  flue  commissions ; get  catalo 
I Sun  Light  Co.  1237xiarket  St.  Canton,  O. 


Nulite  Gasoline  Table  Lamp 

A complete  Light  Plant,  weighing  7 lbs., 
portable,  absolutely  safe,  300  C.  P.  brilliant 
light,  one-third  cent  per  hour.  Saves  90 
per  cent  of  your  light  bill. 

Agents — Write  for  Special  Offer  on  com- 
plete line  of  gasoline  lights  and  systems. 
Over  200  different  styles.  Highest  quality. 
Lowest  prices.  Exclusive  territory  for  ca- 
pable town,  county  and  traveling  salesmen. 
72-page  illustrated  catalog  free.  Write  to- 
l day.  National  Stamping  &.  Electric  Works, 
\ 429  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


GREENING’S  BIG 
NURSERIES 
Monroe,  Michigan 


By  the  Millions.  A complete  line  at 

JL  reeS'v“olesa*  P^taJs.  Large  supply  of  peach 

trees- and  Privet  Hedging. 

THE  WESTMINSTER'  NURSERY,  Westminster,  Md.  1 


of  red  pepper,  four  teaspoonfuls  of 
cold  water;  mix  all  together,  and  roll 
out  like  pie  crust;  cut  into  strips  six 
by  one-quarter  inches,  and  bake  a 
light  brown. 

These  cheese  straws  are  nice  to 
serve  with  salad,  but  when  I’m  in  a 
mood  for  them,  I eat  a dozen  or  more 
without  salad,  and  before  they  have 
had  time  to  cool. 

Another  inexpensive  dish  of  which 
I am  exceedingly  fond,  hut  only  pre- 
pare occasionally,  because  it  doesn’t 
agree  with  me,  is 

Vanities. 

They  require  only  three  eggs  and 
half  a pint  of  sweet  cream.  Mix  the 
eggs  and  cream  with  an  egg  beater 
until  light,  then  add  flour  to  make 
very  stiff.  Roll  thin,  like  noodles,  fry 
in  hot  lard  like  doughnuts,  then  re- 
move to  a sheet  of  brown  paper,  and 
sprinkle  with  confectioner’s  sugar. 

Next  time  you  wish  to  serve  light 
refreshments  of  an  evening,  let  it  he 
fresh  vanities  and  hot  grape  juice. 
Your  guests  are  sure  to  be  delighted. 

Salmon  Salad. 

Drain  the  juice  from  a can  of  sal- 
mon, and  mix  the  salmon  with  one 
cupful  each  of  chopped  celery,  walnut 
meats  and  chopped  sweet  pickles.  Stir 
in  a nice  mayonnaise  dressing  just  be- 
fore serving  it  and  garnish  with  slices 
of  hard  boiled  eggs. 

Pineapple  Salad. 

Cut  pineapple  into  dice,  and  mix  it 
with  orange  also  cut  into  dice.  Have 
equal  parts  of  the  fruit.  Place  half  a 
canned  pear  in  the  center  of  each  dish, 
pile  the  orange  and  pineapple  about 
it,  and  put  a spoonful  of  salad  dress- 
ing over  all. 

Cheese  Fondu. 

Put  a tablespoonful  of  butter  in 
your  chafing  dish,  and,  when  melted, 
add  one  cupful  sweet  milk,  one  cupful 
fine  bread  crumbs,  two  cupfuls  grated 
cheese,  one  salt  spoonful  of  dry  mus- 
tard, a pinch  of  cayenne,  and  the  tini- 
est pinch  of  salt.  Stir  constantly  un- 
til thoroughly  heated  through,  then 
add  two  well  beaten  eggs,  let  it  cook 
half  a minute  longer,  and  serve  smok- 
ing hot. 

Sardine  Sandwiches. 

Drain  the  oil  from  half  a box  of  sar- 
dines, put  them  in  a sauce  pan  and 
mash  with  a silver  fork.  When  they 
are  hot,  add  a tablespoonful  of  tomato 
catsup,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon,  then 
spread  them  on  crisp  crackers,  fresh 
from  the  oven.  There  should  be  eaten 
as  prepared,  and  are  nicest  for  stormy 
Sunday  evenings  in  the  winter,  when 
one  has  nothing  better  to  do  than 
make  and  eat  hot  sardine  sandwiches! 

Smothered  Asparagus. 

Beat  the  whites  and  yolks  of  six 
eggs  separately.  Stir  into  the  beaten 
yolks  one  tablespoonful  each  of  cream 
and  melted  butter.  Season  with  pep- 
per and  salt.  Heat  a can  of  asparagus 
tips,  and  when  hot,  drain  off  the  \ 
liquor.  Mix  the  asparagus  with  the 
yolks  of  the  eggs,  turn  into  a buttered 
sauce  pan,  stir  in  the  beaten  whites, 
heat  quickly,  and  serve  at  once  with 
nice  tea  biscuits. 

Celery  Sandwiches. 

Mince  celery,  add  a little  salt,  some 
prepared  mustard  and  grated  cheese, 
then  make  into  a paste  with  salad 
dressing.  Spread  this  between  cold 
cream  biscuits,  and  see  how  they  will 
be  appreciated. 

If  you  like  these  recipes  and  want 
more,  just  say  so.  S.  J.  S. 

From  a Woman’s  Standpoint. 

I enjoy  reading  the  articles  which 
appear  in  our  papers  from  the  pens  of 
experienced  poultrymen.  However,  one  ; 
must  not  think  that  to  be  successful 
one  must  have  a costly  plant  or  be  an 
expert.  When  we  decided  to  go  into 
poultry  keeping,  we  were  already  well 
located  on  a small  farm  near  the  rail- 
road and  a few  miles  from  a good 
summer  resort.  Part  of  our  little  farm 
was  a hill  sloping  toward  the  South, 
on  which  we  built  a henhouse  16x20x6, 
with  a concrete  wall  thirteen  inches 
thick  on  the  north  side,  a dirt  floor 


and  plenty  of  south  windows.  This 
structure  cost  $42  plus  the  work, 
which  husband  did  at  odd  moments. 

We  began  with  about  sixty  fowls, 
mostly  white  leghorns,  and  one  small 
hot-water  incubator  of  sixty-egg  size. 
Like  many  other  things,  this  business 
is  learned  by  actual  experience.  I well 
remember  the  first  time  we  set  that 
machine.  Before  hatching  time  came 
the  lamp  ran  up  and  cooked  forty  of 
the  eggs.  The  next  time  we  had  learn- 
ed to  watch  it  and  hatched  forty 
chicks  out  of  sixty  eggs.  By  the  end 
of  the  year  we  had  managed  to  pay 
expenses  besides  learning  several 
lessons  never  to  be  forgotten.  We 
next  purchased  an  eighty-egg  hot-air 
machine  and  had  several  good  hatches 
each  year. 

We  now  began  to  cull  out  old  hens 
and  mixed  stock,  buying  or  exchang- 
ing as  we  could  for  good  fowls.  A lit- 
tle was  invested  in  a sitting  of  eggs 
from  Rhode  Island  hens  and  another 
henhouse  was  built  out  of  odds  and 
ends  of  lumber  and  tarred  paper.  This 
was  about  16x16,  and  allowed  plenty 
of  sunlight  and  ventilation.  A third 
incubator  was  bought  of  240-egg  size, 
and  the  first  one  was  made  into  a 
brooder. 

When  one  has  passed  the  A,  B,  C 
stage,  they  can  run  a larger  machine 
at  less  cost,  but  I would  not  think  of 
starting  with  a big  incubator.  Part  of 
the  first  henhouse  finally  was  parti- 
tioned off  especially  for  the  incubator, 
with  concrete  wall  on  the  outside,  dirt 
floor  and  fireproof  ceiling.  I never 
had  success  with  brooders  giving  bot- 
tom heat.  I have  tried  several  meth- 
ods and  like  the  fireless  brooder  best, 
because  it  is  fireproof,  it  is  less  ex- 
pensive, it  can  be  made  at  home,  and 
the  chicks  thus  raised  are  much 
stronger. 

For  our  brooders  we  use  empty 
cheese  boxes,  with  a nest  of  straw  in 
the  bottom,  and  a few  canvas  bags  for 
a hover.  Every  day  the  bedding  is 
aired  and  sunned  if  possible.  The 
chicks  should  have  free  access  to  sun- 
light, with  plenty  of  water  and  good 
dust  baths,  together  with  proper  food. 
From  the  brooder,  the  chicks  are 
transferred  to  the  colony  house,  which 
is  also  home  made. 

The  better  the  stock  one  can  secure 
at  first,  the  better  will  be  results,  hut 
one  should  not  be  discouraged  with 
mongrels  and  should  make  the  most 
out  of  them.  We  prefer  white  leg- 
horns for  laying  stock,  because  they 
are  light  feeders  and  great  hunters. 
We  hatch  the  chicks  for  laying  in  the 
early  months  of  spring  and  depend  on 
the  pullets  for  winter  eggs.  For  broil- 
ers we  have  the  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
They  also  make  splendid  mothers. 
When  in  position  to  sell  the  products 
of  the  poultry  yard,  get  a good  mar- 
ket. Ship  the  eggs  all  cleaned  and 
graded  to  a good  commission  man  un- 
less you  can  get  a good  private  cus- 
tomer. Then  get  good  pasteboard  car- 
tons, holding  one  dozen  eggs,  and  seal 
with  your  own  private  label.  Have  on 
this  the  name  of  your  plant,  the  kind 
of  eggs  and  your  address. 

We  use  the  following; 


Fresh  Brown  Eggs.  Please  Handle  with  Care. 
From 

PLEASANT  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
Mrs.  John  Upton 
Chicks  For  Sale  in  Season 
La  Fargeville,  New  York 


The  question  of  natural  versus  arti- 
ficial hatching  must  depend  on  the  in- 
dividual. Personally,  I like  the  ma- 
chine, but  it  means  that  one  must  tend 
strictly  to  business  while  operating  it. 
I truly  believe  that  if  more  of  our 
farmers  would  look  into  the  business 
of  poultry  raising,  they  would  be  well 
repaid.  The  market  is  never  over- 
crowded. Get  in  touch  with  the  vari- 
ous papers  and  poultry  journals.  Read 
the  articles  which  deal  with  practical 
everyday  work.  Theory  is  all  right, 
but  is  apt  to  confuse  the  beginner. 

New  York.  MRS.  JOHN  UPTON. 

■2k 

“There  is  a great  deal  of  agricul- 
tural labor  wasted  simply  because 
many  farmers  do  not  have  even  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  forces 
with  which  they  have  to  work.” 


Light 

Work” 


There  is  no  needless  delay 
about  putting  the  horses  up 
for  the  night  and  getting  into 
your  own  comfortable  home 
when  the  work  is  lighted — 
and  lightened— by  a Rayo 
lantern.  Rayo  lanterns  give 
such  a strong,  steady  light 
you  can  put  your  hand  on 
what  you  want  in  a second. 

Rayo  lanterns  are  the  best 
and  brightest  on  the  market. 


Made  in  all  kinds 
and  sizes,  to  suit 


of  styles 
any  use. 


Finest  material  and  workman- 
ship ; most  light  for 
the  oil  consumed; 
will  not  blow  out. 

All  Rayo  lanterns  are 
equipped  with  selected  Rayo 
globes,  clear,  red  or  green, 
as  desired.  Wicks  inserted 
in  burners,  ready  to  light. 

Dealers  everywhere;  or 
write  for  descriptive  circular 
direct  to  any  agency  of  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(Incorporated) 


ij:  >7:1; 


A Consumer’s  Automatic  Lighting  Plant  Is 

simple  to  install,  easy  to  operate.  Cheaper  and 
better  than  electricity,  gas  or  kerosene.  Our 
free  booklet  tells  you  how  to  have  a modem 
lighted  home  at  a small  cost.  Write  for  it  today. 

gents  wanted  everywhere.  Consumers’  Light- 
ing Co.,  22  N.  Ionia  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  ana 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons. etc.  C3^~Sea<j 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular*  ■» 
D.  It.  SPERRY  & GO.,  Batavia,  lit* 


WATCH  RING&CHAIN 

We  positively  give  to  BOYS  and  GIRIA  s 
BEAUTIFUL  American  - Made  stem  - wind, 
stem-set  watch  with  handsomely  designed  1 
case,  proper  size.  GUARANTEED  5 YRS. 
Also  dainty  ring,  set  with  three  sparkling  r 
stones,  for  selling  20  jewelry  articles  at 


and  we  will  send  watch, 
ring  and  chain. 

We  Guarantee  Satisfaction.  | 

Dale  Watch  Co.,  Dept  43  Chicago 


UBBER  STAMPS 


Rl 

We  have  received  orders  from  almost  EVERY 
STATE  in  the  Union  from  cftir  adv.  in  the  Fruit- 
Grower.  Please  add  your  name  to  our  list  of 
satisfied  customers.  ASK  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Gardner  Office  Supply  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MISSOURI 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


T YOUR  IDEAS 


,„.500  offered  for  one  invention. 
Book  “How  to  Obtain  a Patent"  and 
What  to  Invent”  sent  free.  Send  rough 
sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patentability. 
Patents  advertised  for  sale  at  our  ex 
pense  in  Manufacturers,  Journals. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 

CHANDLEE  & CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att’ys 

Established  16  Years 

1Q46F.  Street.  Washington,  D.  C. 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


P 

ML  e< 


For  the  real  truth  about 


Write,  Mason  Fenwick  & Lawrence 
604  F.  Street  Washington,  D.  C. 

Established  50  years  — Booklet  and  advice  FREE 

TRADE  MARKS  REGISTERED 

TJ  A TUMTU  That  Protect  and  Pay 

■ I tbr\  9 N Send  Sketch  or  Model 
1 1 *■  A " 1 ^ for  FREE  SEARCH 
Books,  Advice,  Searches  and  rDPE'l 
Big  List  of  Inventions  Wanted 

Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer,  Washington.  D.  C. 


PEACH  SEEDS  IS! 

1010  AND  1911  STOCK.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples- 
Thos.  R.  Haman,  1614  Oliver  Street#  Baltimore,  Md- 


Yearly  Page  571 
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And  Make 

$25a\Veek 

Trapping1  this  Fall 

VICTOR 
TRAPS 

are  sure  to  go  and 
'sure  to  hold  Every 
genuine  Victor  Trap 
is  pierced  with  a v 
Jsfck  your  Dealer 

Insist  on  theV 


SflWfQfi] 


Incubators  Guaranteed 
to  Hatch  90%  or  Better 


No  other  Incubator  In  the  world  guaranteed  Ultra 
this.  This  proves  that  the  Fairfield  must  be  the  beat. 
Why  then  waste  time  and  money  with  an  uncertain 
Incubator?  The  Fairfield  makes  good  In  all  climates, 
under  all  conditions.  Hatches  rl  ght  tor  the  beginner 
as  well  as  for  the  experienced  poultry  raiser.  Costa 
no  more  than  the  ordinary  kind. 

World's  Best  HATCHERt 


Strongest  < 

PC  ft  MT  Made  of  DOUBLE 

r Em  MW  fLs  BL  STRENGTH  Coiled 
Spring  Wire.  Re- 

ajfZ  _ m _ quires  fewer  posts.  Al- 
MVM Sa&XtS  ways  tight.  Is  heavily 
Galvanized  with  PURE  ZINC. 

, . Will  outlast  all : 

/ pothers.  Sixty  dif- * 
ferent  styles  and 
heights  to  choose 
from.  A FENCE 
for  every  purpose,  i 

WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 
AT  DEALER’S  PRICES. 

Be  your  own  merchant  and  put  the 
Dealer’s  Profit  in  your  own  pocket 
where  it  belongs.  Prices  the  lowest 
ever  quoted  for  a first-class  fence. 
26-inch  Hog  Fence,  - - 15c.  per  rod. 

47- inch  Farm  Fence,  - - 23-5/10c.  per  rod. 

48- inch  Poultry  Fence,  - 26-9/10c.  per  rod. 
Special  Barbed  Wire,  $1.55  per  80-rod  spool. 

Biggest  values  ever  offered  and  sold 
under  our  30-DAYS-FREE-TRIAL-MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE-CONTRACT.  Onr  big  Catalogue 

I contains  information  you  ought  to 
know.  Write  for  it  today.  It’s  FREE. I 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

Box  125  Winchester,  Indiana.  I 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

Sold  direct  to  you  at  factory 
prices  on  30  days  trial.  Save 
the  dealers  profit  Farm,  Hog 
and  Poultry  Fence  at  from 

1 1 H CENTS  A ROD  UP. 

All  wlresare  heavily  galvanized 
80  rod  spool  of  Ideal  galvanized 
Barbed  Wire  #1.55.  Write 
today  for  large  free  Catalogue  showing 
j different  styles  and  heights  of  fencing. 
Box  i 03  KITSELMAN  BROS.  MUNCIE,  INO. 


RUSTPROOF:  BULLSTRONG:  PIGTIGHT 

Fences  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  chickens.etc. 
Special  low  bargain  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

Ornamental  Lawn  Fences  and  Gates  i 
Send  for  catalog  Brown  Fence  & Wire  Co. 
and  sample  Dept.  14  Cleveland, Ohio 


Simple  Henhouse  for  the  Orchardist. 

I have  been  able  to  make  hens  pay 
by  giving  them  very  thorough  care, 
while  practicing  the  utmost  economy 
of  labor  and  time  in  that  care;  for  in 
the  hen  business,  as  in  any  other 
work-a-day  pursuit,  one  has  to  earn 
what  he  gets.  I find  the  orchard  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  hen  culture  “on 
the  side,”  because  of  hens  and  chick- 
ens taking  care  of  many  of  the  insect 
pests,  and  because  I can  so  manage 
fertilizing  crops  as  to  make  them  pro- 
duce much  chicken  feed.  Feeding  the 
hens  grain  in  the  orchard,  too,  places 
much  of  their  droppings  where  it  will 
do  most  good,  and  conveys  a lot  of 
wormy  fruit  to  the  egg  basket. 

I do  not  find,  as  at  first  expected, 
that  hens  will  do  the  necessary  culti- 
vating. If  they  are  confined  in  little 
enough  space,  it  is  true,  they  will 
keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds; 
but  this  does  not  answer  the  purpose 


the  vast  amount  of  work  it  would  en- 
tail and  if  the  scant  good  it  would  do, 

I am  not  going  to  write  a hook,  but 
will  place  before  the  reader  a brief 
description  of  the  house  to  which, 
more  than  to  any  other  one  thing,  I 
owe  my  success.  This  house  does  not 
purport  to  represent  the  “secret”  of 
success;  but,  in  that  it  is  simple  and 
easy  of  access  it  tends  to  make  the 
labor  of  care-taking  lighter  and  less 
distasteful  than  with  any  other  type  of 
house  I have  ever  seen.  In  that  it  is 
cheap  it  makes  the  initial  investment 
less. 

A warm  henhouse  is  not  necessar- 
ily an  elaborate  one;  indeed,  some  of 
the  most  elaborate  are  the  coldest. 
However  tight  a building  may  be  it 
will  be  just  as  cold  as  the  outside  air 
unless  there  is  some  source  of  heat  in- 
side. Neglecting  the  factor  of  heat 
arising  from  the  ground,  which  is 
practically  the  same  in  all  cases,  the 


Soldon  Two-Hatch  Trialjj || 

That  means  you  can  try  th 
Fairfield  two  hatches,  ir  it  fails 
to  make  good,  you  get  your 
money  back.  Write  for  hand- 
some free  catalog;  particulars. 
Sam  Thompson,  Pres.,  Neb.  Inc, 
Co., 50  Main  St..  Fairfield,  Neb, 
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Pearl  Grit 


Not  an  Expense,  a 
Money  Maker 

lepays  its  cost  over  and  over  In  bigger, 
F healthier,  better  laying  fowls,  Grit 
that  Is  more  than  grit.  Aids  digestion, 
gives  appetite,  supplies  egg  shell,  bone 
and  feather  material.  Send  for  booklet. 

OHIO  MARBLE  COMPANY 
7-5?  S.  Cleveland  street,  Piqua,  Ohio 


Poultry 
Up  to 
□ate 


r A NEW  BOOK  just  published 
by  Geo.  H.  Lee,  the  poultry 
authority,  interests  all  poultry- 
r men.  Gives  new  and  valuable  A 
r Ideas  and  much  practical  infor-^ 
mation  in  compact  form— aplain  A 
Y and  forcible  presentation  of^ 
things  a poultryman  must  know  A 
to  be  truly  successful.  One 
copy  will  be  mailed  free  to  __ 
reach  inquirer.  Address 
CEO.  H.  LEE  COMPANY, 
r 1 1 22  Harney  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


TRAPPERS  GET  READY 

BIG  MON EY  IN  FURS 


Over  ten  million  dollars  will  be  paid  to  trappers  of 
fur  bearing  animals  uur.ng  the  coming  winter.  Any 
man  or  buy  living  In  the  country  can  add  a goodly 
sum  to  his  earnings  by  trapping  during  spare  mo- 
ments. Wefurntsli  ABSOLUTELY  FKEEacomplete 
Trapper’s  Guide  which  tells  you  the  size  of  trap  and 
kind  of  bait  to  use  for  the  different  animals,  how  tore- 
move  the  skins  and  prepare  them  for  market.  We 
also  furnish  the  best  traps  and  baits  at  lowest  prices. 
We  receive  more  furs  direct  from  trapping  grounds 
than  any  other  house  in  the  world,  therefore  can  pay 
the  highest  prices  tor  them.  Our  price  lists, shipping 
tags,  etc.,  are  also  FREE  for  the  asking.  If  you 
are  a trapper  or  want  to  become  one,  write  to  us 
today.  We  will  help  you. 

F.  C.  TAYLOR  & CO. 

GREATEST  FUR  HOUSE  IN  THE  WORLD 
300  Fur  Exchange  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


-7:7  TRAPPERS 

We  pay  HIGHEST  MARKET  PRICES  for  all  raw  fur 

skins  because  we  use  tnem  tor  manufacturing. 
Sell  finished  article  direct  to  public — you  get 
middleman’s  profit.  Write  for  special  Price  List. 

FiBHC  A-  E-  BURKHARDT 

ryUv  Mainst.  cor.  3d,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Front  view  of  one  scratching  shed,  and  ona  roosting  room.  The  cloth  covered 
frame  which  is  used  under  the  drooping  board.  The  arrangement  as  shown  is  that 
of  fall  and  spring,  and  the  whole  front  is  kept  wide  open  all  summer. 


For  Lawns,  Churches,  Cemeteries,  Pub- 
rbllVCi  lie  Grounds.  100  Patterns.  Write  for 
special  offer  and  our  free  handsome  Pattern  Book. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO.,  Box  B2S  Decatur,  Ind. 

IIICENTS  AROD 

For  18  inch  Hog  Fence, 

I4Kc  for  24-in.  26c  for 
48-in.  Poultry.  78  styles. 

Bottom  prices.  Catalog  Free. 

OTTAWA  NIFG  CO.  608  king  st.  Ottawa,  Kans- 


Tells  you  how  to  get  more  eggs  at  V<  your 
present  feeding  cost— what  to  do  month 
by  month.  Most  helptul  poultry  book 
published.  Write  for  it  today. 

HUMPHREY,  Union  fit.  Factory,  Joliet,  IU. 


Apple  Growers, Attention! 

ILJ  A 22  sections  in  Wheeler  County,  Texas. 

TT-TV  V E/  Especially  adapted  for  apples.  Also 
peaches  and  grapes.  34  improved  places.  Plenty  of 
water.  Fine  climate.  Will  sell  all  or  divide.  Small 
payment  down,  terms  on  balance.  Railroad  surveyed 
through  property.  Will  stand  any  inspection. 

TM  l/’I?  T T 922  South  Burlington  Avenue 
• AVI,  XYEvl^JL/  LOS  ANGELESa  CALIF. 


of  cultivation.  However,  where  hens 
are  kept,  cultivation  serves  a double 
purpose,  doing  its  full  meed  of  bene- 
fit to  the  orchard  and  turning  up  lots 
of  chicken  feed.  It  is  a pleasure  to 
watch  the  birds  hunt  over  the  newly 
turned  earth,  and  they  require  appre- 
ciably less  grain  feed  after  having  had 
access  to  it. 

Keeping  Clean. 

While  all  this  is  true,  one  must  be- 
ware of  the  assumption  that  keeping 
hens  profitably  is  merely  a matter  of 
throwing  out  a few  handfuls  of  grain 
occasionally.  The  necessary  “cleanli- 
ness” of  chicken  quarters  and  feed,  of 
which  much  is  said,  both  earnestly 
and  sneeringly,  consists  in  keeping  the 
birds  free  from  disease  germs  and 
parasites.  Thus  construed,  it  must  be 
rigidly  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
much  vigilance,  care  and  hard  work, 
as  well  as  no  inconsiderable  cash  out- 
lay. The  knack  of  proper  care  cannot 
he  imparted  by  way  of  pen  and  paper, 
but  must  be  acquired  by  experience, 
according  to  temperament  and  en- 
vironment; so  the  tyro  had  better  be- 
gin in  a small  way.  It  is  very  rarely 
indeed  that  any  individual  finds  the 
“system”  of  another  entirely  applica- 
ble to  his  own  case;  though  it  is  well 
to  know  as  many  as  possible,  for  they 
are  all  suggestive. 

I might  write  a book  on  the  care  of 
hens  and  another  might,  possibly,  find 
it  worth  his  while  to  read  it;  but  he 
would  probably  not  find  more  than 
i one  or  two  ideas  which,  after  being 
carefully  assimilated  and  tested, 
would  prove  useful  to  him.  Because  of 


only  practicable  source  of  warmth  in 
poultry  houses  is  animal  heat.  The 
question,  then,  becomes  one  of  how 
best  to  conserve  this  heat  without  do- 
ing so  at  the  expense  of  ventilation. 

There  is  room  for  question  as  to 
whether  drafts  are  as  dangerous  as 


WE  NEED  MUSKRATS.  MINK, 

Skunk  and  Coon  to  supply  our 
heavy  demand.  We  tan  hides,  make 
Fur  Coats  and  other  furs.  Write 
for  Price  Lists. 

PEMBER’S  HIDE  AND  FUR 
HOUSE,  Drawer  14,  0NAWA,  IA. 


A rlvprf  iepre  like  to  know  what  paper  is  giving  the 
ixUVCIlioCID  best  service  for  money  expended.  You 
can  aid  them  materially  if  TLp  pYllit  f FAWPr 
when  writing,  you  mention  Allv  -T  i LfttCI 


Make  Vour  Hens  Lay 


, 
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Send  for  and  read  our  book  on  feeding  raw  bone.  Rich  in  protein  and  all  other 
egg  elements.  Get  twice  the  eggs,  more  fertile  eggs,  vigorous  chicks,  earlier 
broilers,  heavier  fowls,  bigger  profits. 

MANN’S  LATEbSoTne°cDUEtLteR  10  DAYS’ FREE  TRIAL  fn™% 

) Makes  bone-cutting  simple,  easy,  rapid.  Try  It  and  see.  Open  hopper,  auto- 
’ matie  feed.  Cutsall  bone  with  adhering  meat  and  gristle.  Never  clogs.  Don  t 

buy  until  you  try.  Book  free.  F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  lOq  . Milford,  Mass. 


POULTRY  SUCCESS 

The  Leading  and  Best  Poultry  Magazine 
Progressive,  Practical,  Most  Helpful  of  All 

50  cents  per  year;  3 years  for  $1.00.  Sample  copy  free. 

Experienced  writers;  74  to  212  pages  monthly;  full  of  things  every  poultry  breeder  wants  to  know; 
shows  how  to  succeed;  full  details  for  every  point  from  eggs  to  marketing:  just  the  paper  you  want. 
There  is  alwaj'3  something  of  special  value  and  interest  to  you  in  Poultry  Success. 

HOW  TO  GET  BIG  PROFITS — Edgar  Briggs,  the  most  successful  poultry  expert  in  America,  tens 
how  to  make  the  greatest  success  with  poultry  in  his  great  system  and  secrets  book,  entitled, 
“PROFITS  IN  POULTRY  KEEPING  SOLVED” 

The  new  4th  edition  covers  every  branch  of  poultry  keeping  and  contains  the  many  priceless  secrets 
which  vou  must  know  in  order  to  make  the  largest  profits  and  success  with  poult ry-  It  tells  how  to 
plan,  build  and  operate  a poultry  plant  and  market  the  products;  how  to  get  the  most  eggs;  run  incu- 
bators, raise  nearly  every  chick  hatched;  prevent  diseases,  etc.  It  also  tells  how  to  make  the  very  best 
poultry  food  for  10  to  15  cents  per  bushel. 

Briggs  System  calls  for  less  equipment,  labor  and  expenses  than  any  other  method  and  by  it  one 
man  can  easily  take  care  of  2,000  layers  and  3.000  chicks.  Price  of  Briggs  System  Book,  including  one 
year’s  subscription  to  Poultry  Success,  only  $1.00. 

POULTRY  SUCCESS,  Springfield,  Ohio  £aessttIrrnn  ,owya 


WE 

BUY 


FURSiHIDES 

for  spot  cash.  10  to  50%  more  money  for  you  to  ship  Raw  Furs  and  Hides  to  U9  than  to 
sell  at  home.  Write  for  Price  List,  Market  Report,  Snipping  Tags,  and  about  our 

HUNTERS’&TRAPPERS’GUIDE^r^ 

450  pages,  leather  bound.  Best  thing  on  the  subject  ever  written.  Illustrating  all  Fur  Animals.  All 
about  Trappers’  Secrets,  Decoys,  Traps,  Game  Laws.  How  and  where  to  trap,  and  to  become  a suc- 
cessful trapper.  Jit's  a regular  Encyclopedia.  Price,  $2.  To  our  customers,  $1.25.  Hides  tanned  into 
beaptiful  Robes.  Our  Magnetic  Bait  arid  Decoy  attracts  ariima]s-to  traps,  $1  OOper  bottle.  Ship  youf 

Hides  and  Furs  tons  and  get  highest  prices.  Anderach  liro9*i  DtoUl  48  hfiiwe&polls.MiflK} 
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they  are  popularly  supposed  to  be; 
but  it  is  easy  to  get  plenty  of  ventila- 
tion without  them  by  the  free  use  of 
cloth  in  construction.  As  heat  is  al- 
ways carried  upward  by  circulating 
air,  the  most  effective  way  of  conserv- 
ing animal  heat  is  by  having  the  cover 
as  closely  around  the  body  as  may  be. 
If  one  has  any  doubt  as  to  the  efficacy 
of  this  method,  let  him,  of  a very  cold 
night,  hang  the  blankets  three  or  four 
feet  above  his  body  in  lieu  of  having 
them  tucked  snugly  about  him.  While 
it  is  usually  considered  impracticable 
to  tuck  hens  in  blankets  and  furnish 
them  with  night  caps,  it  is  certain 
that  the  more  snug  their  quarters  can 
be  made,  the  better  their  animal  heat 
will  be  conserved. 

If,  then,  one  can  build  a very  low 
sleeping  room,  which  shall  be  amply 
ventilated  and  easy  of  access  for 
cleaning,  he  will  have  attained  the  de- 
sired end.  In  a very  small  house  a 
large  portion  of  the  surface  will  need 
to  be  of  cloth,  and  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  ventilation  will  provide 
ample  light,  so  glass  may  be  elimin- 
ated. It  is  in  every  way  preferable 
that  the  work  of  attendance  be  done 
from  outdoors;  so,  if  complete  ac- 


the accompanying  sketch  shows  a sec- 
tion, as  if  it  were  cut  through  from 
front  to  back,  and  it  has  proven  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  This  house  is 
eight  feet  square  on  the  ground,  seven 
feet  high  in  front,  and  one  foot  high 
at  the  back,  affording  ample  sleeping 
room  for  twenty-five  to  forty  hens. 
The  dropping  board,  D,  is  made  of 
strips  running  from  front  to  back,  so 
that  the  droppings  may  be  easily  hoed 
to  the  front,  and  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  each  cleated  on  the  under  side, 
so  that  it  can  be  readily  lifted  out. 
The  “2x4s”  supporting  it,  as  well  as 
those  used  for  the  roosts,  R R R,  rest 
loosely  in  notched  cleats  at  the  ends 
so  that  they  also  may  be  removed  in 
an  instant. 

The  cloth  covered  frame  of  1x4 
strips,  constituting  the  front  above  the 
dropping  board,  is  hinged  at  the  top; 
and  the  frame  below,  also  cloth  cov- 
ered, is  held  in  place  by  simple  but- 
tons. The  nests,  at  the  back,  are  boxes 
about  a foot  square  by  twenty  inches 
long  (I  use  apple  boxes)  set  on  end 
and  opening  at  the  back.  These  are 
simply  set  in  loosely,  without  fasten- 
ing of  any  kind,  and  fill  the  whole 
length,  except  for  a narrow  space 


Cross  section  through  the  poultry  house  of  Mr.  Graves.  The  letter  “R”  indicates 
the  roosts  “D"  the  dropping  board,  and  “L”  is  to  hold  up  the  door  while  collecting 
the  eggs  and  cleaning  out  the  nests. 


cessibility  can  be  otherwise  attained, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  standing 
room  inside. 

How  the  House  Is  Built. 

With  all  these  things  in  mind,  I de- 
signed and  built  the  house  of  which 





Lands  in  the  Southeast,  cost* 
ing  from  $15  to  $50  an  acre,  net 
profits  on  apples  ranging  bom 
$100  to  $500  an  acre. 

Abundant  rainfall  and  special  toils 
give  color  and  flavor  unequalled  by 
fruit  grownin  any  other  climate.  One 
Southern  tree  last  year  yielded  $124 
worth  of  apples^  another  tree  $57. 

Peaches,  pears,  plums,  berries  and 
pecan  nuts  yield  prolifically.  Ex- 
cellent transportation  to  profitable 
markets. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to 
M.  V.  RICHARDS.  Land  & Indus- 
trial Agt,  Southern  Ry..Room  33 
Penn.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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SOW  WEIGHED  932  LBS.> 
•“  23  MONTHS  OLC 


I havo  started  many  breeders  on  the  rood  to 
success.  I have  ft  large  and  fine  herd.  Every  one 
an  early  developer,  ready  for  the  market  at  six 
months  old.  I want  to  place  one  hog  in  each 
community  to  advertise  my  herd.  Write  for  my 
plon,  **  How  to  Make  Money  from  Hogs.” 

|.*C.  S.  BENJAMIN,  R.F.D.  7Q  PORTLAND,  MICH. 


through  which  the  hens  may  pass  from 
the  front.  About  two  feet  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  roof  is  hinged  so  that  it 
may  be  lifted  up- in  order  to  gather  the 
eggs  and  keep  the  nests  in  order. 

For  the  scratching  shed  I simply 
continue  the  house  in  the  same  form, 
omitting  the  dropping  boards,  roosts 
and  nests,  and  making  the  cloth  front 
in  one  piece,  which  extends  to  within 
a foot  of  the  ground.  A removable 
board  fills  this  foot  and  serves  to  pre- 
vent the  litter  from  being  thrown  out. 
As  I use  the  cloth  front  of  this  com- 
partment only  in  stormy  winter 
weather,  it  is  not  hinged,  but  is  ar- 
ranged to  slide  back  under,  and  hook- 
ed up  to  the  roof. 

Has  Had  No  Frozen  Combs. 

For  extremely  cold  climates  where 
the  hens  are  kept  indoors  for  long 
periods  of  time,  it  might  be  preferable 
to  have  a larger  scratching  shed;  but 
I have  found  this  ample.  The  rear  of 
the  roof  is  hinged  the  same  as  in  the 
sleeping  room,  and  under  it  are  placed 
grit  and  shell  hoppers.  The  roof  and 
walls  should  be  made  as  nearly  air- 
tight as  possible,  by  the  use  of  paper 
roofing,  as  the  cloth  fronts  provide 
ample  ventilation.  Heavy  muslin  is 
best  for  these  fronts,  as  canvas  is  too 
close  and  burlap  too  open;  but  in  very 
cold  localities,  it  may  be  well  to  have 
it  on  both  sides  of  the  frames,  mak- 
ing the  two  thicknesses  an  inch  apart. 
I have  never  used  more  than  one 
thickness,  and  have  had  no  frozen 
combs,  though  the  thermometer  has 
hovered  close  to  30  minus. 

A post  eight  feet  high  is  set  at  the 
right  distance  in  front  of  each  section, 
so  that  the  swinging  front  may  be 
held  up  by  a catch  at  its  top;  and,  the 
fronts  being  so  held  up,  cleaning  con- 
sists simply  in  scraping  the  droppings 


into  a wheelbarrow.  That  this,  as  well 
as  the  gathering  of  the  eggs,  is  all 
done  from  the  outside,  materially  less- 
ens the  discomfort  of  an  otherwise 
very  disagreeable  job.  In  less  than  a 
minute  the  roosts,  dropping  boards  and 
nests  may  be  completely  removed, 
leaving  only  the  simple  open  shed  per- 
fectly accessible  for  spraying  from  the 
outside.  I use  no  floor,  simply  plac- 
ing the  building  high  enough  to  in- 
sure dryness,  and  filling  with  gravel. 
The  hens  pass  from  the  roosting  room 
to  the  scratching  shed  by  way  of  a 
small  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  parti- 
tion. When  the  front  is  down  this  hole 
is  the  only  opening  to  the  roosting 
room,  and  is  never  closed. 

The  hinged  lower  end  of  the  roof  is 
made  of  matched  flooring,  running  up 
and  down,  and  well  painted.  It  is  cut 
in  pieces  two  and  a half  feet  long  so 
that  the  completed  door  extends  about 
six  inches  up  under  the  main  roof,  as 
shown  in  the  sketch.  A 2x4  is  used 
for  the  upper  cleat,  serving  not  only 
to  make  the  door  stiff,  but,  as  the 
hinges  are  attached  below  it,  serves  as 
a counterweight  to  make  the  door  lift 
more  easily.  The  main  roof  is  of 
eight-foot  shiplap,  also  running  up  and 
down.  A wooden  latch,  L,  attached  to 
the  roof  by  means  of  a piece  of  three- 
fourths  inch  band  iron,  serves  to  hold 
this  door  up  when  required. 

Montana.  W.  D.  GRAVES. 

^ -sjifc 

The  Chicken  Mite. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  chicken 
mites,  first  the  common  chigger,  scien- 
tifically known  as  the  Trombidium 
holosericeum,  and,  second,  a mite 
about  the  same  size,  but  with  an  ovi- 
piriform  shaped  body  instead  of  an 
oval  one,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first. 
There  are  also  some  other  microscopic 
differences.  This  latter  parasite  is 
scientifically  called  the  Dermanyssis 
gallinae. 

There  has  been  considerable  trouble 
with  this  first  named  parasite  during 
the  present  summer,  which  will  extend 
into  the  fall.  The  hot,  dry  weather 
is  most  favorable  for  their  multiplica- 
tion and  development.  Many  birds 
(principally  hens)  infested  by  the 
chigger,  have  been  brought  to  this  lab- 
oratory during  the  season.  The  state- 
ment from  these  poultry  people  inva- 
riably being  that  the  birds  die  sudden- 
ly, and,  when  opened,  all  organs  ap- 
pear normal,  at  least  so  far  as  they 
could  tell.  Those  examined  in  the  lab- 
oratory have  proved  the  same.  Fur- 
ther examination  reveals  the  fact  that 
the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  poultry 
houses,  as  well  as  the  cracks  and  crev- 
ices of  the  roosts  and  the  nests,  were 
literally  alive  with  these  little  pests, 
which  are  about  the  size  of  a pin  head. 
When  full  of  blood  they  appear  some- 
what red  or  bluish. 

These  chiggers  are  blood  suckers. 
Their  piercing  apparatus  is  cone  shap- 
ed, and  with  this  they  wound  the  skin 
and  suck  the  blood.  Imagine  500  to 
1,000  (as  we  have  found  them)  of 
these,  and  imagine  the  irritation,  and 
you  will  readily  understand  why  the 
birds  die.  The  irritation  which  each 
produces  at  the  point  of  attack  is  con- 
siderable. 

The  birds  often  die  suddenly  with- 
out many  visible  symptoms. 

The  parasite  lays  its  eggs  in  the 
cracks,  crevices,  and  in  the  filth  of  the 
hen  house,  where  they  hatch  out,  first 
into  an  asexual,  six-legged  state;  later 
moults  and  develops  into  the  eight- 
legged or  mature  state. 

To  rid  birds  and  premises  of  these 
mites  it  is  necessary  to  thoroughly 
clean  the  building,  including  nests.  Re- 
peat this  every  two  or  three  days,  if 
not  every  day.  Spray  with  two  per 
cent  solution  (in  water)  of  kreso, 
creolin  and  zenoleum,  forcing  the  solu- 
tion into  cracks  and  crevices,  and  re- 
peat twice  a week.  Pour  coal  oil  on 
the  roosts  twice  a week.  Place  one 
inch  of  air-slacked  lime  in  the  nests 
before  placing  new  straw.  Place  in 
dusting  wallow  a small  quantity  of 
tobacco  dust,  sulphur  and  pyrethrum 
(insect  powder).  Dust  hens  with  same 
if  found  necessary,  or  dip  with  five 
per  cent  solution  creolin,  kreso  or 
zenoleum.  B.  F.  KAUPP. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College. 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BOOT 

Gombault’s  ^ 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


Cam  — It  is  penetrat- 
■ Ul  ing, soothing  and 
healing,  and  for  all  Old 
4Ua  Sores,  Bruises, or 
IlltJ  Wounds,  Felons, 
Exterior  Cancers,  Boils 


Human Corn* aDd 


Bun  ions, 
CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has 
Oft,!,,  no  equal  as 
DUUj  a Liniment 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex- 
ternal use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache  - 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 

all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STRENGTH ENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhill,  Tex. — “One  bottle  Caustlo  Balsam  did 
my  rheumatism  more  good  than  $120.00  paid  in 
doctor's  bills.”  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  $ 1 .SO  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  us  express  prepaid.  Write  for  Booklet  R. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  0. 


ABSORBine 


^ will  reduce  inf  lamed.swollen  Joints. 
Bruises.  Soft  Bunches.  Cure  Bolls. 
Poll  Evil,  Quitor,  Fistula  or  any 
unhealthy  sore  quickly:  pleasant 
to  use;  does  not  blister  under 
bandage  or  remove  the  hair,  and 
you  can  work  the  horse.  $2_per  bot- 
tle, delivered.  Book  7 E free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  liniment  for 
mankind.  Reduces  Painful,  Swol- 
len Veins,  Goitre,  Wen^  Strains, 


Bruises,  stops  Pain  and  Inflamma- 


tion. Price  $1.00  per  bottle  at  deal- 
ers or  delivered,  will  tell  you  more 


\ , » » * 111  juu  uiuTO 

_'lf  you  write.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  34  Temple  St..  Springfield, Man. 


I Cured  My  Rupture 


I Will  Show  You  How 
Cure  Yours  FREE! 


To 


I was  helpless  and  bed-ridden  for  years  from  a 
double  rupture.  No  truss  could  hold.  Doctors 
said  1 would  die  if  not  operated  on.  I fooled  them 
all  and  cured  myself  by  a simple  discovery.  I will 

con ti  Ihontirofroo  hw  moil  if  «. „ at < i.  » 


send  the  cure  free  by  mail  if  you  write  for  it.  It 
cured  me  and  has  since  cured  thousands.  It  will 


cure  you. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  to  me  today 


Free  Rupture-Cure  Coupon 


CAPT.  W.  A.  COLUNGS,  Inc. 

Box  28  Watertown,  N.  Y, 

Dear  Sir:— Please  send  me  free  of  all  cost  your 
New  Discovery  for  the  Cure  of  Rupture. 

Name 

Address . 


Don’t  Wear  a Truss 


mpp  STUART  SPLAS  TR  PADS  are  different 

MU  1 / a*  IP  from  the  truss,  being  medicine  appli* 

M AAj^^cators  madeaelf-adheslTe  purposely 

I lto  hold  the  parts  securely  In  place. 

/S)  I No  straps,  buckles  or  springs — can* 
_ Inot  slip,  so  cannot  chafe  or  compres* 
^against  the  pubic  bone.  The  most 
obstinate  canes  eared.  Thousands 
have  successfully  treated  themselves 
i at  home  without  hindrance  from  work.  Soft  as  vel- 
I vet — eaay  to  apply— inexpensive.  Awarded  Gold 
I Medal.  Process  of  recovery  is  natural,  so  no  further 
r aS-  I use  for  truss.  We  prove  what  we  say  by  send* 

I RIAL  of  plapao  !uwlY°FREEal  °WHtePTODiT. 

Address— PLAFAO  L4MAI0BIE8,  BM220  fit.  Loath 


’Vwfol 
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,,  « I WILL  MAKE  YOU 
% 1 PROSPEROUS 


If  you  are  honest  and  ambitious  write  me 
today.  No  matter  where  you  live  or  what 
your  occupation,  I will  teach  you  the  Real 
Estate  business  by  mail;  appoint  you  Special 
Representative  of  my  Company  in  your  town; 
start  vou  in  a profitable  business  of  your  own, 
and  help  you  make  big  money  at  once. 
Unusual  opportunity  for  men  Without 
capital  to  become  independent  for  Ufa. 
Valuable  Book  and  full  particulars  FREE, 
Write  today. 


E.  R.  MARDKR 
President 


NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY  CO. 

M144  Mnrden  Building 


Washington,  D.  C. 


Do  You  Want  a Home  in  the 

Beautiful  Ozarks 


of  Missouri,  in  the  Famous  Strawberry  Land 

Apples,  Peaches.  Pears,  Grapes,  Raspberries, 
etc.,  all  grow  excellently.  Ideal  location  for  the 
dairy  and  poultry  business.  We  offer  for  sale 
60.000  acres  of  land  in  40-acre  tracts  or  more, 
cheap  and  on  easy  terms.  Located  in  Stone  and 
McDonald  counties.  For  further  information  ad- 
dress 

McDonald  Land  & Mining  Company 

Rooms  301-2  Miner's  Bank  Building 
Joseph  C.  Watkins,  Mgr.,  JOPLIN,  MO. 


Map  of  Michigan  Free! 


A Postal  Card  will  get  you  one. 

J.  E.  MERRITT,  - MANISTEE,  MICHIGAN 


■BK 


B^Q-QPERATIVE 
UNIONS 

“The  principle  or  co-operation  can 
be  as  beneficially  applied  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  bank  credits  as  in  any 
other  way,”  says  Prof.  C.  R.  Barnes, 
of  the  extension  division  of  the  Min- 
nesota Agricultural  College.  “This 
was  some  years  ago  discovered  in 
Germany;  where,  under  the  ‘Raffeisen 
plan,’  farmers  have  learned  to  com- 
bine in  associations,  scattered  all  over 
the  empire,  which  borrow  money  in 
large  sums  on  their  joint  responsibil- 
ity, and  then  lend  it  out  among  them- 
selves in  smaller  sums,  at  a slightly 
greater  interest.  The  plan  requires 
no  banking  building,  and  no  salaried 
officers,  except  a modestly-paid  secre- 
tary; so  that  the  slight  difference  be- 
tween the  rate  of  interest  paid  and 
that  received  covers  all  expenses  and 
risks.  The  latter,  from  the  fact  that 
money  is  never  lent  except  for  pro- 
ductive undertakings,  or  to  any  person 
not  well  known  to  the  members  of  the 
association,  are  very  slight — so  slight, 
indeed,  that  large  amounts  of  govern- 
ment funds,  as  well  as  of  tne  re- 
sources of  private  financial  institu- 
tions, have  been  freely  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  associations. 

“Another  form  of  co-operative  credit 
organization  in  Germany  is  known  as 
the  ‘Schulze-Delitsch’  plan.  This  is 
very  much  like  our  own  American 
joint  stock  banks,  state  or  national, 
except  that  no  person  may  hold  more 
than  one  share  of  stock,  which  may 
be  valued  at,  say  $150  or  $250,  but 
which  may  be  paid  for  in  small  install- 
ments. The  combined  credit  of  the 
stockholders  is  used  to  borrow  from 
great  financial  institutions  such  large 
sums  as  may  be  called  for,  and  as  it 
may  not  be  possible  for  the  bank  to 
furnish  from  its  own  capital;  and  the 
bank  can  usually  obtain  as  much  as  is 
wanted  without  difficulty.  The  same 
restriction  of  the  use  of  loans  to  the 
forwarding  of  productive  enterprises 
— to  the  exclusion  of  the  demands  of 
speculation  or  extravagance — tends  to 
make  the  credit  of  these  institutions 
practically  unlimited. 

“In  America,  the  great  number  of 
privately-owned  banks,  incorporated 
under  state  and  federal  law,  and  find- 
ing business  opportunity  even  in 
sparsely  settled  communities,  would 
seem  to  make  these  the  natural  media 
through  which  farmers’  credit  associa- 
tions should  procure  their  loans.  An 
association  of  men  owning  their  sev- 
eral farms,  well  acquainted  with  one 
: another,  and  combining  their  individ- 
ual credit  to  form  a “backing”  for 
each  member  who  may  be  in  need  of  a 
loan — say  to  facilitate  the  making  of 
a crop,  the  erection  of  a barn  or  silo, 
or  the  carrying  though  to  the  finish- 
ing and  marketing  of  a drove  of  beef 
cattle — will  ordinarily  be  able  to  se- 
cure, through  their  local  banker,  any 
amount  needed,  and  at  a rate  consid- 
erably lower  than  must  necessarily 
be  exacted  on  ordinary  notes.  If  the 
banker’s  own  funds  do  not  suffice,  he 
can  easily  get,  on  such  paper  as  the 
’Credit  Union’  offers,  all  that  is  need- 
ed, from  some  financial  center  where 
money  abounds,  and  where  interest 
rates  such  as  now  prevail  in  rural 
transactions  are  practically  halved. 

“The  use  of  a few  hundred  dollars 
at  the  right  time,  on  the  farm,  often 
means  the  difference  between  a good 
and  a poor  year’s  income;  and  a 
strong  ‘credit  union’  would  seem  to 
be  the  most  ready  instrument  for 
making  such  sum  always  available  to 
i the  farmer  when  needed.” 

Notes. 

Over  one-quarter  million  bushels  of 
apples  will  be  stored  this  year  at  To- 
ll peka,  Kan. 

¥ 

“Lands  in  England  that  have  been 
farmed  for  more  than  a thousand 
years,”  said  Henry  Wallace,  at  the 
Conservation  Congress  in  Kansas 
Oity,  "produce  more  than  twice  as 


much  wheat  per  acre  on  the  average 
as  we  do  in  the  naturally  better  lands 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  That  dem- 
onstrates the  difference  between 
farming  and  merely  mining  the  soil 
fertility.” 

Russellville,  Ark.,  is  an  important 
strawberry  section.  The  growers  are 
perfecting  an  organizatiton  for  the 
handling  of  the  crop. 

Along  with  scientific  farming  must 
be  scientific  marketing  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  land.  Proper  distribution 
will  make  glutted  markets  impossible. 

4 

According  to  F.  A.  Huntley,  horti- 
cultural commissioner  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  there  are  6,936,389  apple 
trees  in  Washington,  that  are  over 
four  years  old,  covering  126,116  acres. 

it 

Why  it  is  that  the  farmer  must  con- 
sign his  crops  to  be  sold  on  commis- 
sion, while  everything  he  buys  from 
the  manufacturer  or  dealer  must  be 
paid  for  in  cash?  Ever  think  of  that? 

When  the  farmer  begins  to  study 
salesmanship  he  has  taken  a long  step 
towards  success.  The  December  num- 
ber of  The  Fruit-Grower  will  contain 
many  good  ideas  on  the  farmer  as  a 
salesman. 

* 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Con- 
servation Congress,  held  in  Kansas 
City,  President  Taft  pledged  the  sup- 
port of  his  administration  to  the  new 
movement  for  soil  conservation,  and 
put  upon  the  movement  the  stamp  of 
executive  approval. 

lir 

Henry  Wallace,  in  his  address  be- 
fore the  Conservation  Congress  in 
Kansas  City,  says:  “The  nineteenth 

century  farmer  was,  speaking  gener- 
ally, no  farmer  at  all,  but  a miner,  a 
soil  robber.  * * * With  his  gang 

plow  and  his  four  to  eight  section 
harrow  he  could  do  more  soil  robbing 
in  five  \ years  than  his  grandfather 
could  do  in  his  whole  lifetime.” 


The  Merchants  First  Quality 
Is  “Ball-Band” 


FORTY-FIVE  THOUSAND  DEALERS  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  sell  “BALL-liAND”  Rubber 
and  Woolen  Footwear. 

Some  dealers  handle  other  brands,  too.  But 
“BALL-BAND”  is  always  FIRST  quality. 

This  of  itself  is  a strong  recommendation  of 
“BALL-BAND”  to  you. 

But  stronger  yet  is  the  fact  that  more  than  eight 
million  people  wear  "BALL-BAND,”  and  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  anything  else. 

Many  of  these  millions  have  worn 
“BALL  BAND”  for  years.  Multitudesare 
added  to  this  host  of  buyers  every  year. 

One  word  explains  the  continued 
demand  of  the  wearers  for 
“Ball-Band’*  “BALL-BAND”— QUALITY. 

Arctic  People  don’t  come 

back  a second  time 
for  an  article  that  disappoints 
them.  Eight  million  people 


4m 


'li 


mm 


are  not  de- 
ceived 
year 


after 
year  by 
goods  that 
lack  merit. 
All  rubber  foot- 
wear looksmuch  the 
same  tothe  purchaser. 
Only  an  expertcan  tell  t 
difference  in  quality.  We 
could  save  one  million  dollars 
a year  tnthe  manufac- 
ture of  "BA  LL-BA  ND ' ' 
by  inferior  compound  and 
inferior  workmanship.  But 
such  a saving  would  not  build 
up  and  hold  a patronage  of 
eight  million  people. 

Look  fer  the  RED  BALL  sign 
when  you  go  to  buy  rubber  foot- 
wear. Many  dealers  display  these 
signs  in  their  windows  or  store  fronts  for  the 
guidance  of  theconstantlyincreasingnurober 
who  are  asking  about  “BALL-BAND.’’ 
Whether  you  see  the  sign  or  not,  you  are 
sure  to  find  the  RED  BALL  trade-mark 
all  “BALL-BAND’’  goods.  Insist  on 
seeing  it.  It  is  your  protection. 

If  by  any  chance  your  dealer  can’t 
supply  you,  write  us.  mentioning  his 
name,  and  we  will  see  that  you 
are  fitted. 


Ball-Band” 

4-Buckle 

Arctic 
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Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co. 

MISHAWAKA,  IND. 

* The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality 1 


Apples  W anted 

CIDER  APPLES 
Good  Run  of  Quality 

Bulk  Shipment  Only 


Write  or  Wire  for  Trices  to  Our  "Branches  at 
Medina,  N.  Y.,  Hilton,  N.  Y.,  Holly,  Mich.,  Holland,  Mich., 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  or  to  our  General  Office,  Pittsburgh 

H.  J.  HEINZ  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


. LIKE  TO  KNOW  WHICH  PAPER  IS  GIVING  THE  BEST  RETURNS  FOR  THE  MON- 

CZ3  40C  EY  EXPENDED.  You  can  aid  them  and  pay  rpl  T~*  » , 

^ us  a compliment  bv  telling  them,  when  writing,  I nP  f1  f*1  IITwl  1 rOWPI* 

^ ^ that  you  SAW  THEIR  ADVERTISEMENT  in  A A ulv  ^ 1 V 
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Which  Shoe  Will 
You  Buy=Number 

ONE  or  Number  TWO 

Ifitistrue  that  I can  make  your 
shoes  last  longer — keep  their 
shape,  keep  your  feet  dry,  keep 
them  comfortable — make  one 
pair  of  shoes  lastaslongas  three 
to  six  pairs  of  old  style  leather 
shoes — saveyou  enough  money 
on  shoes  each  year  to  buy  a lot 
of  new  fence  for  your  farm — 
if  that' s true  you’d  hire  me  for 
lyour  shoemaker  from  now  on, 
wouldn’t  you? 

That's  exactly  what  5 00,000  farmers 
have  already  done.  Half  a million  are  now  wearing  my  modern 
steel  shoes  for  all  sorts  of  work — in  place  of  the  old  all-leather 
shoes.  Every  pair  of  these  shoes  was  sent  out  for  free  examination.  Every  pair 
sold  on  sight  on  its  own  merits. 

Let  Me  Send  You  Postpaid  My  Free  Book 


N.  M.  Ruthstein 
The  Steel  Shoe  Man 


to  convince  you  of  the  solid  worth  of  my 
STEEL  SHOES.  Your  foot  comfort  is  worth 
hard  cash  to  you.  Don’t  put  it  off  another  day. 
Then,  after  reading-  my  book,  if  you  decide  to 
send  for  a pair  of  my  shoes — Examination  Free 
— you  can  see  with  your  own  eyes  how  my 
STEEL  SHOES  back  up  every  claim — meet 
every  need  of  your  feet  and  save  you  $10  to 
$20.  When  my  shoes  arrive — if  you  decide  to 
look  at  them — you  can  wear  them  all  around 
the  house  for  a good  trial ; if  you  don’t  like 
them  simply  mail  me  a postcard,  I’ll  send  for 
the  shoes,  pay  express  charges  both  ways  and 
return  your  money — the  full  amount  without 
any  quibbling  or  questioning.  I’m  writing  this 
advertisement  because  it  is  more  economical 
for  me  to  reach  you  in  this  way  than  by  coming 


to  your  town.  In  selling  by  mail,  without  the  re- 
tail shoe  store  cost,  I can  offer  my  shoes  at  in- 
side prices.  I want  your  shoe  business.  I’ll  be 
more  careful  about  fitting  you  than  your  local 
shoemaker.  You’re  naturally  prejudiced  about 
an  out-of-town  man,  but  you’ll  lose  your  preju- 
dice as  soon  as  you  wear  my  shoes.  You’ll  be 
saying:  “I’m  for  the  fellow  who  has  brains 
enough  after  all  these  years  to  get  busy  and 
make  a shoe  that  will  stand  the  weather” — the 
worst  sort  of  weather — pouring,  drenching  rain, 
barnyard  mud  and  ooze,  logging,  tramping  on 
rocks — every  kind  of  hard  work.  Shoes  with 
shape  and  comfort.  Shoes  without  sole  leather 
to  warp  and  crease,  and  tear  out  and  run  over 
and  down  at  the  heel,  and  get  soaked  through 
and  stiff  as  boards. 


You  Can’t  Get  Wet  Feet  or  Cold  Feet=You 
Can’t  Get  Corns,  Bunions  and  Callouses  in 
My  Steel  Shoes.  They  Prevent  all  the  Sick- 
ness  and  other  Troubles  Caused  by  Wet  Feet 


My  STEEL  SHOES  are  replacing  leather  shoes  for  all 
kinds  of  work  faster  than  leather  shoes  replaced  the  old- 
time  wooden  shoes.  Don’t  think  steel  means  something 
hard  and  unyielding.  My  FREE  Book  will  show  you  how 

My  Steel  Shoes  are  built  to 
fit  the  foot  scientifically 

— the  right  lines — the  genuine  foot-shape  shoe.  They  out- 
wear three  to  six  pairs  of  leather  shoes  and  remain 
comfortable  and  shapely  to  the  last.  Book  at  this  illus- 
tration, from  an  actual  photograph  of  one  of  my  STEEL 
SHOES  worn  for  three  years — think  of  it,  three  years  of 
hard  work!  There’s  your  money-saving.  Now  read  what 
the  man  who  wore  these  shoes  says: 

N.  M.  RUTHSTEIN,  Dear  Sir: — I have  a pair  of  your  steel 
shoes  that  I have  been  wearing  FOR  THREE  YEARS 
for  all  kinds  of  work.  Working  in  cement,  watering  in 
greenhouses,  washing  autos  and  carriages,  and  all 
kinds  of  rough  work.  They  are  a godsend.  I wouldn't 
take  anylprice  for  them  If  I couldn't  get  another  pair. 
I used  to  suffer  terribly  with  weak  arch  before  wear- 
ing your  steel  shoes,  but  have  no  trouble  now. 

W.  J.  Bradley,  New  York  Mills,  N.  Y. 
That’s  one  reason  why  you  may  suffer  from  tired,  sore, 
aching  feet.  The  arch  of  your  old  leather  shoes  has  nine 
chances  out  of  ten  broken  down,  lost  shape.  You’ve  be- 
come flat-footed,  maybe  you’ve  had  to  put  in  shanks  to 
support  your  instep.  That’s  the  worst  thing  that  couid 
happen  to  your  feet.  Now,  my  STEEL  SHOES  have  One 
inner  soles  of  springy,  hair-cushion  to  take  all  jar.  They 
can't  break  down,  they  can’t  lose  instep  shape.  On  hard- 
est roads,  the  longest  day’s  work  your  feet  are  comfort- 
able. You  don’t  have  to  put  in  shanks  and  if  your  feet 


are  in  bad  shape  now  from  hard  work  in  leather  shoes, 
my  STEEL  SHOES  will  put  them  in  condition  again. 

My  STEEL  SHOES  keep  out  the  heat  and  the  cold.  They 
are  warm  and  dry  in  winter;  cool  and  dry  in  summer.  My 
FREE  BOOK  gives  sizes  and  prices.  It  will  prove  to  you 
conclusively  that  all  1 say  is  not  half  of  what  others  have 
said  in  praise  of  my  shoes.  I can  fit  your  foot  perfectly. 
I can  save  you  $lo  to  $20  on  every  pair  of  shoes  and  I can 
give  you  sure  foot  comfort  and  health. 

Let  My  Free  Book  Prove 
It=Write  For  It  at  Once 

Let  me  send  it  by  neJ mail  to  show  you  how  easily  I can 
fit  your  foot — the  exact  size,  no  difficulty.  Remember, 
I’m  an  expert  shoemaker.  I've  fitted  half  a million  farm- 
ers, not  to  mention  the  thousands  of  men  in  other  lines 
of  business  now  wearing  my  STEEL  SHOES.  Look  at 
illustration  Number  2.  The  soles  are  stamped  out  of  thin, 
rust-resisting,  seamless,  special  process  steel — from  heel 
to  toe  and  around  the  edges  and  above  the  sole  as  shown. 
No  cracks — no  seams.  Studded  with  adjustable  steel 
rivets  which  protect  from  wear  and  give  a firm,  sure, 
lower  footing.  When  rivets  wear  out  you  can  replace 
them  easily  and  quickly  yourself — no  trouble — they  keep 
you  shoes  in  good  repair  for  two  years  more.  50  rivets 
cost  30  cents. 

The  uppers  are  made  of  special  water-proof  leather — best 
quality — pliab'e.  Water  or  cold  cannot  penetrate.  Your 
feet  are  constantly  dry  and  comfortable. 

When  it  costs  only  a penny  post  card  to  investigate, 
what’s  the  use  of  suffering  discomfort,  catching  cold,  get- 
ting bad  feet  and  paying  out  a lot  of  extra  money  for 
shoes  that  look  good  to  start  with  but  won't  stand  the 
weather  and  the  water? 


Canadian  Fct. 
Toronto,  Can. 


N.  M.  RUTHSTEIN 

The  Steel  Shoe  Man 

210  7th  Street  - Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


Great  Britain  Fct. 
Northampton,  Eng. 


This  is  the  shoe  people  had 
to  buy  up  to  tour 
years  ago 


This  is  the  modern  STEEL 
SHOE  one-half  million 
farmers  are  now 
wearing 


This  is  Number  1 after  two 
months’  wear 


This  is  Number  2 — Ruth- 
stein’s  modern  STEEL 
SHOE  after  three  years’ 
of  all  kinds  of  weather 
and  rough  usage 

Which  Shoe 
will  you  buy 

The  above  are  ac- 
tual photographic 
reproductions  of 
the  actual  shoes 
— worn  the  exact 
length  of  time 
stated. 
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One  Dollar  a Year 


The  Fruit-Grower  for  1912 


JANUARY  will  be  devoted  specially  to  the  subject  of 
“Spraying,”  and  will  make  known  all  that’s  new  in  regard 
to  fighting  insects  and  diseases. 

FEBRUARY  will  be  our  annual  Gardening  and  Poultry 
Number.  Some  articles  of  unusual  value  are  being  ar- 
ranged for  this  number. 

MARCH  issue  will  be  especially  devoted  to  Small 
Fruits.  The  growing  importance  of  these  crops  make  this 
March  issue  one  of  the  most  helpful  of  the  year. 

APRIL  will  treat  largely  of  Farm  and  Orchard  Ma- 
chinery. Nowadays  it’s  very  important  to  save  labor  on 
the  farm,  and  our  articles  in  April  will  tell  of  latest  im- 
provements in  farm  machinery. 

The  announcement  of  these  special  features  does  not 
mean  that  regular  departments  will  be  overlooked.  On  the 
contrary,  they  will  be  better  than  ever,  and  the  special 
articles  referred  to  will  be  in  addition  thereto. 

Advertisers  who  want  to  reach  more  than  a hundred 
thousand  of  the  best  farmers  in  America  should  arrange 
to  start  their  campaigns  in  January.  Firms  which  are  now 
using  our  columns  should  consider  using  increased  space 
in  these  great  special  numbers.  These  are  the  best  issues 
of  the  best  fruit  paper  in  the  world. 

Every  season  The  Fruit-Grower  carries  a greater  vol- 
ume of  advertising  than  any  other  farm  paper  in  America. 
It  isn’t  by  chance  that  advertisers  place  this  advertising  in 
our  columns.  IT’S  BECAUSE  THE  FRUIT-GROWER 
MAKES  GOOD. 

Send  copy  now  for  January  issue,  and  start  off  right 
for  the  New  Year. 


The  co-operation  of  every  subscriber  is  asked  in  mak- 
ing the  special  issues  for  the  first  four  months  of  1912 
even  more  helpful  than  the  issues  of  previous  years.  Every 
one  has  had  some  experience  during  the  past  season  which 
is  calculated  to  help  others.  Tell  us  about  it.  Tell  of  your 
failures,  that  others  may  avoid  making  the  same  mistakes. 

Tell  how  you  sprayed  your  fruit  trees,  if  you  had 
marked  success,  and  also  tell  just  how  you  sprayed  them 
if  you  failed.  Perhaps  the  cause  of  your  failure  can  be 
located  if  you  tell  just  how  you  did  the  work. 

If  you  have  any  unusual  gardening  experience,  tell  us 
about  it.  Likewise  tell  us  about  your  small  fruits,  and 
especially  the  new  varieties  you  have  tested.  If  you  have 
any  labor-saving  machines  of  great  merit,  write  briefly  of 
your  experiences.  Let  us  be  mutually  helpful. 

Another  Point:  If  your  subscription  to  The  Fruit- 
Grower  has  expired,  send  your  renewal  at  once,  so  you 
will  not  miss  one  of  these  special  issues.  One  article  in 
them  no  doubt  will  be  worth  more  to  you  than  the  cost  of 
ten  years’  subscription. 

Remember  our  columns  are  always  open  to  you,  and 
the  service  of  dozens  of  experts  in  fruit  growing  is  at  your 
disposal,  through  our  Questions  and  Answers  Department. 
This  department  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  thou- 
sands of  others,  and  we  are  ready  to  help  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  all  Fruit-Grower  subscribers.  Renew  your  subscrip- 
tion so  you  will  be  in  good  standing,  and  then  take  advant- 
age of  this  special  service. 

To  all  its  friends,  advertisers  and  subscribers,  The 
Fruit-Grower  wishes  a very  happy  Christmas  season  and 
a most  prosperous  year  for  1912. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER 

SAINT  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Volume  23 


"The  National  Farm  Mazarine”  Number  2 

' 71  If. F 


ST.  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 


Gardening 

andPoulfrg 


Ten  Cents  a Copy 
One  Dollar  a Year 


HE  NEXT  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower  begins  our 
Sixteenth  Year,  and  the  year  1912  will  be  made 
the  best  in  the  history  of  our  publication.  Spe- 
cial features  will  make  the  first  four  issues  of 
more  than  usual  interest.  They  will  be  money- 


makers for  both  subscribers  and  advertisers. 


ST.  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 


Spraying 

Number 


Ten  Cents  a Copy 
One  Do  I Ur  a Year 
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Is  Your  Orchard  Making  Money? 


Let  the  Fruit-Grower  Guide-Book  Help  You 

This  is  a thoroughly  modern  book  on  fruit-growing.  Every 
chapter  is  ehu“k  full  of  ideas  that  will  help  you  to  make  more  monej 
out  of  your  orchard. 

Orchard  trees  cannot  take  care  of  themselves.  To  grow  fruit 
of  high  quality  means  that  the  orchard  must  have  good  care,  and 
care  of  the  right  kind.  The  Fruit-Growers  Guide-Book  tells  just 
what  to  do  in  every  emergency.  It  tells  how  to  handle  your  orchard 
so  you  can  make  big  money  out  of  your  fruit. 

You  Need  This  Book  Now 

Great  changes  are  taking  place  in  fruit-growing  methods.  You 
cannot  }ieep  up  with  the  advancement  of  the  times  without  reading. 
This  epoch-making  book  contains  the  information  every  practical 
orchard  man  needs.  It  tells  not  only  the  best  and  most  modern 
methods  of  handling  the  bearing  orchard,  but  also  tells  how  to  save 
the  waste,  how  to  turn  cull  fruit  into  money. 

It  is  a Book  for  the  Beginner  Also 

It  is  written  in  a simple,  easily  understood  style,  and  tells  the 
beginner  in  fruit-growing  how  to  select  the  soil  and  site  for  an 
orchard;  how'  to  prepare  the  ground  fon  planting;  how  to  plant  the 
trees  and  how  to  make  a living  while1  the  trees  are  coming  into 
bearing.  It  tells  what  bugs  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  and  what  to 
fight  them  with.  There  are  a multitude  of  other  facts  of  every- 
day need. 

Almost  ten  thousand  copies  of  this  fine  book  have  been  sold 
since  it  appeared  early  last  summer.  A big  army  of  progressive 
men  and  women  are  taking  advantage  of  the  suggestions  the  book 
contains  for  improving  their  orchards  and  their  income. 

This  book  contains  almost  300  pages,  handsomely  illustrated, 
printed  on  high  grade  enamel  book  paper,  beautifully  bound  in 
golden  brown  cloth.  Price  $1.00,  postpaid. 

A copy  of  this  cloth  bound  book  should  be  in  the  library  of  every 
fruit-grower.  We  can  also  furnish  this  work  with  paper  cover, 
printed  from  thei  same  plates,  but  on  thin  and  cheaper  paper,  for 
60  cents  postpaid. 

Send  $1.00  today  and  get  a copy  of  this  great)  book.  You  need 
it  in  your  business.  We  have  letters  indorsing  this  work  from  the 
highest  horticultural  authorities  of  America.  It  is  recommended  by 
everyone  who  reads  it. 

How  to  Get  the  Book  Free 

Send  $3.00  for  a five-year  subscription  to  The  Fruit-Grower 
and  a cloth  bound  copy  of  The  Fruit-Growers  Guide-Book  will  be 
sent  to  you  absolutely  FREE. 

Or  send  $2.00  for  a three-year  subscription  to  The  Fruit-Grower 
and  a paper  bound  copy,  printed  from  the  same  plates,  but  on  thin- 
ner paper  and  with  a heavy  paper  cover,  will  be  sent  without  charge. 

Act  at  once,  and  share  in  the  benefits  others  are  getting  from 
this  great  book.  We  have  just  printed  the  fourth  edition  of  this 
book,  and  can  send  by  return  mail  on  receipt  of  your  remittance. 

Address 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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The  Fruit-Crow  er 

100.000  ii  Month 


This  is 
“Brother  Jonathan” 


T radi-  Murk  of  Till- 
Fruit-Grower,  Registered 
in  United  States  Patent  Office 


"Brother 
Jonathan 
Wakes 


Business  Good 


1912  -Paimary  1912 
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Renew  in  December 

Mid  Get  a Bro.  Jonathan  Calendar  Free 

We  reproduce  herewith  in  one  color,  a copy  of  our  beautiful 
Brother  Jonathan  calendar,  which  is  handsomely  printed  in  three 
colors,  yellow,  red  and  black,  on  enameled  cardboard.  Size  of  this 
calendar  is  7x11  inches.  This  calendar  was  originally  printed  to 
send  only  to  advertisers,  but  it  has  met  with  such  a hearty  recep- 
tion, that  we  want  to  place  one  of  these  calendars  in  the  home  of 
every  Fruit-Grower  reader,  who  will  renew  subscription  during  the 
month  of  December. 

The  subscriptions  of  a great  many  members  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  Family  will  expire  in  December,  1911,  and  early  in  1912. 
Inspect  the  date  tag  on  the  wrapper  in  which  your  paper  is  mailed, 
as  this  gives  the  month  and  year  in  which  your  subscription  will 
expire. 

Renew  NOW,  and  thus  get  the  matter  out  of  the  way  for  a 
year  or  more  hence.  It  will  be  a great  accommodation  to  us  if  you 
will  renew  during  the  month  of  December,  as  our  subscription  de- 
partment is  always  rushed  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year. 

Send  either  $1.00  for  a year’s  renewal,  $2.00  for  three  years, 
$3.00  for  five  years  or  $5.00  for  ten  years.  Read  the  advertisement 
above  offering  “The  Fruit-Grower’s  Guide-Book”  Free  with  long 
time  renewals.  These  ra  tes,  of  course,  apply  to  new  subscribers  as 
well.  Tell  all  of  your  friends  about  the  good  things  in  store  in  the 
columns  of  The  Fruit-Grower  for  1912.  See  adv.  on  opposite  page. 

On  account  of  changes  in  our  mailing  list  required  by  the  Post 
Office  Department,  it  may  be  possible  that  a few  subscribers  have 
not  received  papers  promptly  as  our  list  is  being  arranged  in  rail- 
road routes.  So  please  remember  The  Fruit-Grower  guarantees  a 
square  deal  to  all.  Write  us  promptly  if  you  have  any  complaint 
to  make.  All  errors  will  he  adjusted  to  your  satisfaction. 

If  you  want  a copy  of  this  handsome  new  Brother  Jonathan 
calendar,  just  say  so  when  you  remit  to  renew  your  subscription. 
Address  “Subscription  Department,” 

The  Fruit-Grower  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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ANCY  STRAW- 

BERRIES 

Growing  fancy  strawberries  is  a 
most  fascinating  tyid  profitable  busi- 
ness. Twenty  years  ago  I fell  in  love 
and  wedded  myself  to  the  growing  of 
this  best  of  all  fruits.  And  during  this 
twenty  years  of  our  wedded  life  we 
have  yet  to  have  our  first  falling  out. 
It  was  a case  of  love  at  first  sight. 
We  “hooked  up”  without  giving  the 
affair  much  thought,  and,  like  all 
hasty  actions  of  this  kind,  we  learned 
that  we  did  not  know  each  other  as 
well  as  we  thought  we  did.  It  took 
several  years  for  us  to  learn  each 
other’s  likes  and  dislikes,  and  when 
a mistake  was  made  and  profits  failed 
to  materialize  as  we  had  figured  upon, 
the  cause  of  the  failure  always  could 
be  traced  back  to  something  I had 
done  or  had  not  done.  While  these 
failures  and  losses  did  not  cause  any 
fallings  out,  we  did  become  a little 
dissatisfied  after  a few  years,  which 
very  nearly  resulted  in  a separation 
by  mutual  consent.  But  soon  that  love 
which  bound  us  came  back  with  re- 
newed strength.  I just  began  to  real- 
ize that  I had  not  been  a good  provid- 
er for  one  I had  taken  for  better  or 
for  worse,  and  as  a result  it  had  been 
for  the  worse  up  to  this  time.  During 
these  several  years  we  had  barely  held 
our  own.  All  my  profits  were  in  the 
form  ot  experience,  but  fortunately  for 
me  I had  learned  a few  things;  one  of 
which  was  the  fixing  of  the  soil  bed  to 
provide  comfortable  quarters  for  Mrs. 
Plant  and  the  little  Plants,  and  the 
class  of  food  to  furnish,  the  quantity 
to  dish  out,  and  when  to  serve  it  to 
insure  a large  family  of  big,  rosy- 
cheeked  berries. 

Realizing  that  there  are  many 
matches  similar  to  ours  and  that  they 
are  being  made  every  day,  I am  going 
to  suggest  a line  of  provisions  and  the 
kind  of  treatment  which  I think  will 
aid  in  making  these  unions  more 
agreeable  and  profitable,  and  possibly 
may  be  the  means  of  renewing  the 
love  and  re-uniting  many  who,  through 
lack  of  experience  and  knowledge  of 
each  others’  like  and  dislikes,  became 
separated. 

How  to  Make  the  Soil  Bed. 

One  of  the  essentials  in  the  growing 
of  fancy  strawberries  is  the  fixing  of 
the  soil  bed  in  such  a manner  so  that 
the  soil,  the  bacterial  life  and  the 
plants  will  be  on  friendly  terms  one 
with  the  other. 

We  will  start  with  one  acre.  This 
is  enough  for  any  beginner.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  soil  is  rather  poor, 
capable  of  producing  only  about  thirty- 
five  bushels  of  corn,  fifteen  bushels  of 
wheat,  or  ninety  bushels  of  potatoes. 
We  will  spread  over  this  acre  during 
winter  months  twenty  tons  of  stable 
manure  as  free  from  strawy  matter  as 
possible,  plowing  it  under  in  the 
spring.  Follow  the  plow  with  a har- 
row or  pulverizer.  This  will  prevent 
any  clods  forming.  Then  we  will  disc 
it  twice  and  drill  900  pounds  acid  phos- 
phate and  300  pounds  muriate  of  pot- 
ash into  the  soil.  After  which  we  will 
harrow  twice.  This  is  the  diet  Mrs. 
Strawberry  Plant  and  the  little  Plants 
are  to  have  the  first  summer. 

The  manure  will  supply  the  humus; 
it  will  make  a soft,  spongy,  warm  bed 
and  improve  the  chemical  and  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  soil.  The  manure 
helps,  also,  in  releasing  inert  mineral 
plant  food  and  furnishing  free  nitro- 
gen. Nitrogen  starts  a quick  growth 
in  the  plants,  promoting  the  growth 
ot  stems  and  leaves.  It  deepens  the 
color  of  the  foliage,  which  indicates 
increased  vegetative  action  and  health 
and  increases  the  relative  proportion 
of  nitrogen  in  the  plant. 

Potash  forms  the  starch  in  plants, 
which  is  first  formed  in  the  leaves.  It 
eventually  becomes  soluble  and  passes 
through  the  cell  walls  and  later  It  is 
gradually  carried  into  the  fruit.  Potash 
is  important  because  of  the  influence 
it  has  upon  the  development  of  the 
woody  parts  ot  stems  and  fleshy  parts 
oi  fruit.  It  adds  color,  flavor  and 
firmness  to  the  fruit.  Therefore,  jia 


Join  Me  and  6,000  of  My  Friends  and 
Customers  Who  Have  Invested. 

We  Want  YOU  for  a Partner  in  the 

Dan  Patch  Electric  Railroad — 

The  High  Class 

Electric  Lines  Are 

Proving  Big  Money  Makers. 

I want  to  put  up  to  you,  as  man  to  man,  a straight-forward, 
clean  cut,  going  investment  opportunity.  An  opportunity 
that  6,000  smail  investors  have  taken  advantage  of  and  are 
so  well  pleased  that  they  are  buying  more  stock,  an  oppor- 
tunity that  I personally  invested  in,  because  I believed  in 
its  sureness  and  safety  and  big  returns. 

You  must  get  two  things  clear  right  at  the  start.  First: 
Dan  Patch  Electric  Railroad  Stock  is  for  investors  who  want 
to  place  a little  money — even  if  you’d  prefer  paying  only 
part  down  and  a little  every  month  you  can  do  this.  You’re 
not  barred  from  this  becauseyou’re  not  a rich  man.  Second: 
This  stock  is  not  a 3%,  no  increase  proposition — or  a 5% 
bond  issue — this  is  a dig  enterprise  that  gives  you  what 
the  speculators  and  promoters  usually  arrogate  to  them- 
selves. And  bigger  dividends  with  the  rapid  increase 
in  population  and  traffic — a permanent  investment  as  long 
as  you  live.  This  is  a real  ow7iing investment.  You  acquire 
ownership  in  the  rails,  ties,  cars,  real  estate  and  any  and 
all  valuable  franchises  and  privileges  held  by  the  company. 

Is  anything  safer  than  a Square  Deal  Investment  in  an 
Electric  Line  going  through  a rich  section  of  the  Golden 
Northwest?  Write  Me  or  Come  and  See  For  Yourself. 

It’s  impossible  to  tell  you  in  this  space  half  the , remarkable 
story  of  this  road,  started  amid  the  smiles  of  the  financiers 
who  thought  a '“People’s  Railroad”  a dream — and  today 
operating  40  miles  of  high-grade , | well  ballasted  track — splendid  steel  cars 
— fast,  regular  schedule.  You  will  be  part  owner  and  a sharer  in  the 
large  earnings  that  are  sure  to  follow  the  completion  to  Rochester. 

You  ought  to  get  acquainted  with  this  proposition  if  you  are  a 
serious  thinking  man  or  woman  who  knows  that  a happy  future 
depends  on  good,  permanent  investments. 

The  two  books  "Why  Wall  Street  Rules  With  the  People’s 
Money”  and  "Book  of  Electric  Railroad  Facts”  will  show  you 
the  real  possibilities  of  making  money  work  for  you  even  if  you 
have  only  a little  to  invest. 

Dan  Patch 
Electric  Railroad 

14  Daily  Trains  In  Successful  Operation 

No  capitalists,  financiers,  speculators,  promoters  or  stock-jobbers 
of  eny  kind  handle  or  manipulate  the  stock  of  the  Dan  Patch  Electric 
Railroad.  We  sell  our  own  s tock.  The  small  investor  is  in  abso- 
lute control  of  the  voting  stock.  I will  give  you  $500  in  the  Voting 
Stock,  absolutely  tree,  in  addition  to  your  small  investment,  and  / believe 
this  tree  stock  will  increase  to  over  $1,000  cash  value . Control  rests 
in  your  hands— the  small  stockholders  can  determine  the  destinies  of 
this  road — not  a Wall  Street  broker.  The  people's  Investment — and  the 
people  are  responding  so  enthusiastically  that  the  stock  is  selling  fast 
in  every  state.  We  are  giving  the“Common  Stock”to’the  small  investors 
instead  of  giving  it  to  Wall  Street.  The  usual  way  is  to  give  it  to  Wall 
Street.  Forty  Miles  in  Operation  With  14  Daily  Passenger  Trains  in 
Successful  Operation.  You  can’t  delay  if  you  hope  to  share  in  this 
great  enterprise.  This  offer  withdrawn  after  the  road  is  finished,  and 
already  40  miles  are  in  active  operation  and  70  miles  will  soon  be 
entirely  completed.  As  in  every  other  big  paying  business,  and 
. corporation  you  must  act  in- 
stantly  <zf  the  beginning  before 
the  stock  is  all  off  the  market 
and  held  tight  by  shrewd,  far- 
seeing  investors  who  would 
not  part  with  it  for  twice  what 
they  paid.  NOW  is  the 
time  for  action— to  plan  for 
future  earnings.  Send  today 
for  the  two  books  and  full 
particulars.  The  Coupon  or 
Letter  or  Postal.  But  ACT. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


550,000  People  *3sfiS? 

ST.  PAl/ir 


Judge  By  What  WeVe  Already  Done 

I and  the  6,000  investors  associated  with  me  have  al- 
ready built  and  put  in  operation  40  miles  of  the  Dan  Patch 
road;  big  steel  passenger  cars  spinning  over  the  fine 
track  on  regular  schedule  from  Minneapolis  to  North- 
field  and  we’re  rushing  the  extension  work  on  to  Fari- 
bault, Owatonna  and  Rochester  the  terminal— 110  miles 
in  all.  I have  back  of  me  a^uccessfulbusiness  recordot 
25  years  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis  and  the  confidence  oj 
thousands  who  have  patronized  me  in  the  past.  I have 
Big  Commercial  Enterprises  in  successful  opera- 
tion and  making  money  tor  the  stock  holders.  Every 
detail  of  the  Dan  Patch  Railroad  and  my  past  success 
is  open  to  your  investigation  — you’ll  find  you  are 
associating  with  a business  man  in  an  enterprise  of 
great  promise.  Write  to  any  one  in  Minneapolis. 

Send  for  These  FREE  Books  Before  Investing 

Maybe  you  thought  you’d  never  find  a place  to  put  the 
money  you’ve  been  saving— maybe  you  haven’t  saved 
because  you  thought  it  was  no  use— that  the  financiers 
would  get  your  money— but  now 
your  chance  is  at  hand.  Send 
today  tor  these  books,  with 
startling  truths  about  Wall  St. 
and  investments  and  how  you, 
by  clever  planning,  can  earn 
the  same  per  cent  on  a small 
investment  that  the  specu- 
lators do,  who  use  your 
money  and  give  you  only 
a very  small  return. 
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RULES 
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PEOPLES 
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book 
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facts 


This  Coupon 
Brings 
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These 

Books  jp"  Savage, 
free  > President, 

/ Dan  Patch  j 
f Electric  Railroad.  I 

r— — — • | j1,  J Minneapolis,  Minn.  * 

■ iHiiaBiMiMair 

Dear  Sir:— I don’t  know  whether  I’ll  invest  any  money  or  ■ 
not,  but  would  like  to  have  you  send  me  your  two  Books, postage  ■ 
• prepaid,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part — “Book  of  Electric  I 

I Railroad  Facts”  and  “Why  Wall  Street  Rules  with  the  People’s  I 
Money.” 

i 
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other  element  can  take  the  place  of 
potash. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  another  essen- 
tial, the  phosphates  performing  three 
distinct  functions  in  plants.  First, 
they  furnish  needed  quantities  of  phos- 
phoric acid;  second,  they  aid  the 
plants  to  assimilate  other  ingredients 
and  hasten  the  maturity  of  plants; 
third,  phosphate  renders  the  alumi- 
noids  sufficiently  soluble  so  that  they 
may  be  carried  from  the  growing  parts 
of  the  plants  to  the  seeds.  A plant 
will  not  reach  maturity,  and  there  will 
be  no  seed  formation,  unless  there  are 
phosphates  in  the  soil  for  the  plants 
to  feed  upon. 

When  the  grower  understands  the 
part  each  of  these  plant  foods  per- 
forms in  the  building  of  the  plant  and 
the  developing  of  the  fruit  he  will  bet- 
ter realize  the  importance  of  feeding 
them  to  his  plants  in  the  right  pro- 
portions. 

Sandy  soils  naturally  are  deficient 
in  potash,  while  clay  soils  lack  phos- 
phoric acid.  Therefore,  if  you  are 
growing  strawberries  on  sandy  soils, 
use  a trifle  more  potash  and  less  phos- 
phoric acid,  Should  your  soil  be  clay, 


T?RUIT  GROWING  in 
r ARID  REGIONS 

Here  is  a book  which  has  long  been  needed,  for  it  tells  all  about  fruit 
growing  in  the  irrigated  districts,  having  particular  reference  to  the  inter- 
mountain  districts  of  Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho,  New  Mexico,  etc.  The  authors 
have  both  had  wide  experience  in  the  sections  referred  to,  and  their  book  is 
unquestionably  the  best  thing  that  has  yet  appeared  on  irrigated  fruit  cul- 
ture It  tells  how  to  select  orchard  soils,  how  to  prepare  for  planting,  how 
to  plant,  kind  of  trees  to  plant,  how  to  irrigate,  how  to  prune,  what  varieties 
to  be  planted,  and  how  to  pack  and  market  them.  This  book,  in  brief,  covers 
the  whole  subject  of  growing  fruits  under  irrigation,  and  is  worth  much  to 
the  man  who  new  has  an  irrigated  orchard  or  who  contemplates  getting  one. 
This  book  is  also  of  value  to  Eastern  fruit  growers,  in  that  it  tells  all  about 
the  Western  style  of  pruning  trees  and  their  methods  of  grading  and  packing. 
An  orchardist  in  any  part  of  the  country  can  well  read  this  splendid  book 
and  profit  by  its  suggestions.  # yv  wv  /v  • j 

The  hook  contains  395  pages,  is  %l  Sll  POSlDBlfl 

fully  illustrated,  well  bound,  and  J.  WOIJ/UIU 

Send  The  Fruit-Grower  your  order  at  once,  and  get  a copy  when  Its 
teachings  will  be  most  helpful  to  you.  Get  the  book  today — if  you  don  t say 
it  is  worth  the  money,  send  it  back  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER  C?f)  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

“A  word  aptly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  network 
of  silver, lf  When  you  write  Frilit.Crrnvor 

advertisers  always  mention  tllv  JlUll  vlvWCl 


DU  T rVTTXTr'  Book  by  Professor  Bailey.  Tells 
X xv  Li  1 -I  li  Yl  VJ  everything  about  pruning.  You 
need  It,  Prke  $1,50.  The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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use  more  phosphoric  acid  and  less  pot- 
ash than  what  I have  advised  here. 

Plants  and  How  to  Set  Them. 

If  we  are  to  grow  fancy  berries  of 
high  quality,  we  must  have  plants  of 
high  quality.  During  the  last  few 
years  so  much  has  been  said  concern- 
ing the  pure-bred  seeds  and  plants 
that  almost  everyone  who  wishes  to 
work  along  intensive  lines  appreciates 
the  importance  of  using  seeds  and 
plants  which  have  been  produced  un- 
der the  most  ideal  conditions.  There- 
fore, I will  not  discuss  that  phase  of 
the  work  more  than  to  state  this  one 
fact:  seeds  or  plants  when  planted  or 
set  out  must  live  from  the  vitality 
which  is  stored  up  in  them  until  they 
develop  feeding  roots.  This,  I believe, 
explains  the  importance  of  having 
sturdy,  well-balanced  plants. 

When  setting  plants,  see  that  they 
are  properly  mated.  The  best  mating 
system  where  pistillates  are  used  is  to 
set  the  pistillates  in  rows  between  two 
different  bisexuals,  one  earlier  and  the 
other  later  than  the  pistillate.  For  in- 
stance, one  row  of  Excelsior,  extra 
early  bisexual;  three  rows  of  Warfield, 
early  pistillate;  one  row  of  Senator 
Dunlap,  mid-season  bisexual.  This 
plan  insures  an  abundance  of  pollen 
for  the  flowers  of  the  pistillate 
whether  they  open  early  or  late. 

Systems. 

There  are  many  systems  for  grow- 


sprayed  in  a mist  over  the  plants,  lust 
sufficient  to  barely  moisten  them; 
while  arsenate  of  lead  must  be  put  on 
heavily,  especially  for  leaf  rollers  and 
beetles.  Plenty  of  potash  in  the  soil, 
as  I have  advised,  and  healthy  plants 
to  start  with,  will  protect  you  to  a 
certain  degree  against  leaf  spot  or 
rust,  and  intensive  cultural  methods  is 
a protection  against  insects.  Very  few 
strawberry  growers,  who  practice  in- 
tensive methods  and  mow  off  the 
vines  after  the  fruiting  season  and 
burn  the  beds,  ever  find  it  necessary 
to  spray. 

Mulching. 

Mulch  the  plants  after  the  first  light 
freeze,  using  straw  or  marsh  hay.  Let 
it  remain  on  the  plants  until  growth 
starts  the  following  spring.  Then 
rake  the  mulching  off  the  plants,  leav- 
ing it  close  around  the  plants  and  be- 
tween the  rows.  Open  the  mulching 
just  enough  to  permit  the  plants  to 
grow  without  any  interference. 

Nitrate  of  soda  should  be  applied 
about  one  week  after  the  mulching 
has  been  opened.  One  hundred  pounds* 
to  the  acre  should  be  scattered  along 
the  rows  when  the  plants  are  dry  and 
just  before  a rain.  Repeat  this  appli- 
cation just  before  the  plants  start 
blooming.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  a plant 
tonic.  It  makes  the  plants  energetic 
in  the  way  of  building  a massive  foli- 
age— the  machine  which  turns  out  a 


erinarian,  Dr.  S.  B.  Nelson,  says  in  the  i 
Spokesman-Review,  that  “the  future 
apple  grower  in  the  Spokane  valley 
will  not  only  be  a fruit  raiser,  but  will 
also  be  a dairyman,  who  cares  for 
from  five  to  ten  cows  in  addition  to 
his  orchard  work  on  a few  acres. 

“I  not  only  believe  that  it  is  a mis- 
take for  a man  to  undertake  to  handle 
too  large  an  orchard,  but  I believe 
that  he  will  find  that  this  small  ranch 
of  a few  acres  can  be  made  to  yield  a 
greater  profit  if  he  devotes  part  of  his 
attention  to  the  dairy. 

“A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  in- 
dividual, but  I believe  that  the  future 
fruit  man  of  the  Spokane  valley  will 
only  be  able  to  handle  ten  to  twenty 
acres.  He  will  have  a part  of  this  im  , 


i orchard,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  handle  from  five  to  fen 
cows. 

“If  he  is  near  the  city  there  will  be 
little  opportunity  for  him  to  raise 
hogs,  as  he  will  sell  the  whole  milk. 
The  man  that  is  too  far  away  from  the 
consumer  will  sell  the  cream  to  a 
dairy  and  feed  the  skim  milk  to  hogs 
and  find  that  he  is  able  to  realize  a 
handsome  profit.” 

At  the  institute  recently  held  at  Ken- 
newick, the  delegates  heartily  indors- 
ed the  idea  of  making  the  milch  cow 
the  secondary  consideration  in  apple 
growing. 

Show  vour  neighbor  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  then  send  his  subscription. 


A Favorite  at  All  of 
the  Big  Apple  Shows 


STRAWBERRY  FIELD  OF  MR.  F.  E.  BEATTY,  MICHIGAN.  (Copyrighted  Photo.) 


ing  strawberries  and  most  of  them 
have  their  advantages.  I prefer  either 
the  twin-hedge  row,  twin-hill,  or  hill 
system. 

Twin  Hedge. 

Twin  hedge  is  made  by  having  twin 
rows  fifteen  inches  apart  every  thirty- 
six  inches.  Set  two  rows,  side  by  side 
fifteen  inches  apart,  with  plants  set 
from  two  feet  to  twenty-eight  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  Then  leave  a three- 
foot  space  and  set  two  more  rows.  Al- 
low each  of  these  plants  to  make  two 
runner  plants  and  layer  one  on  each 
side  of  the  mother  plant  directly  in 
line  with  the  original  row.  Cut  the 
balance  of  runners  off  as  fast  as  they 
form. 

Twin  Hill. 

Twin  Hill  is  made  in  the  same  man- 
ner, only  set  the  plants  fifteen  inches 
apart  in  the  rows  and  allow  no  run- 
ners to  set. 

Hill. 

The  hill  system  is  made  by  single 
rows  thirty  inches  apart,  and  plants 
set  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  apart  in 
the  rows,  and  allowing  no  runners  to 
form.  Prune  the  roots  of  all  plants 
before  setting  them. 

Cultivate  shallow  after  each  rain  as 
soon  as  the  soil  will  crumble.  Never 
allow  crust  to  form.  During  a dry 
time,  cultivate  every  week  and  hoe 
shallow  up  close  to  the  plants.  Con- 
tinue this  work  until  fall. 

Spray  with  lime-sulphur  solution  if 
leaf  spots  begin  to  develop.  Arsenate 
of  lead,  three  pounds  to  fifty  gallons 
of  water  for  leaf-chewing  insects.  Do 
not  combine  the  two  sprays,  because 
lime-sulphur  solution,  as  well  as  all 
other  fungicidal  remedies,  should  be 


big  family  of  big,  rosy-cheeked  ber- 
ries. F.  E.  BEATTY. 

Michigan. 

it  ^ 

Combine  Dairy  and  Orchard. 

In  the  great  Northwest,  on  high- 
priced  irrigated  land,  orcharding  has 
taken  the  first  and  principal  part.  But 
there  is  a tendency  toward  diversifica- 
tion, and  the  Washington  State  Vet- 


rUSHM  AN  POWER  SPRAYER 

AT  ALL  the  big  apple  shows  where  the  Cushman  Power  Sprayer  has 
been  exhibited,  it  has  easily  been  the  feature  of  the  machinery 
exhibits.  The  New  Cushman  Sprayer  for  1912  has  many  improve- 
ments over  previous  models,  and  these  new  features  are  so  practical  that 
fruit  growers  everywhere  appreciate  the  new  machine  as  soon  as  they 
see  it. 

It  is  little  wonder,  therefore,  that  already  orders  have  been  booked 
for  several  carloads  of  Cushman  Power  Sprayers.  If  you  want  absolutely 
the  best  sprayer  on  the  market,  you  will* investigate  the  Cushman  Sprayer. 
It  won  over  all  competitors  in  the  contest  1909  and  1910,  conducted  at  che 
meeting  of  the  National  Horticultural  Congress,  and  it  wins  over  all  com- 
petitors when  used  in  the  orchard. 

Mr.  Irvine,  editor  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  used  a Cushman  Sprayer  at 
Morrisania  during  the  season  of  1911.  He  operated  three  lines  of  hose, 
and  easily  kept  the  pressure  at  or  above  250  pounds.  His  crop  of  apples 
had  less  than  1 per  cent  worms.  Ask  Mr.  Irvine  about  his  experience 
with  the  Cushman. 

The  thing  to  do  now  is  to  investigate  the  Cushman  Sprayer,  and  to 
place  your  order  early.  Address 

Cushman  Power  Sprayer  Co  , St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


FREE 


Colors 


This  Beautiful  Painting  of 

DAN  PATCH 


In  14  Colors  to  Hang  in  Your  Own  Home. 


Reproduced  on  Extra  Heavy.  Fine  Enamel  Stock  and  in  14  Perfectly  Blended  Colors 
and  Shadings  by  the  Marvelous,  Newly  Invented  Original  Color s Process.  Size  ot 

picture  I will  send  you  is  21  x 26  inches,  making  a Splendid  Picture  to  Hang  in  any 
Home  or  Office  as  it  is  Absolutely  Free  of  any  Advertising.  It  will  be  mailed,  postage 
paid,  in  an  Extra  Heavy  Mailing  Tube  to  insure  safe  delivery . 


Do  You  Expect  To  See  The  Day  When  These  Won- 
derful Dan  Patch  Records  Will  Be  Even  Equalled? 

Dan  Patch  1:55 

1 Mile  in  ...  - 1:55 

1 Mile  in  -----  1:55/4 

2 Miles  in  - # . - • 1:56 

14  Miles  Averaging  - l:56j£ 

30  Miles  Averaging  - - 1:57 V2. 

45  Miles  Averaging  - - - 1:58 

73  Miles  Averaging  - - 1:59?£ 

120  Miles  Averaging  - - - 2:02}£ 

Dan  Has  Broken  World  Records  14  Times 
Danis  also  Leading  2:10  Sire  of  the  World  for  hisage. 
Sire  of  “Dazzle  Patch”  the  Greatest  Speed  Marvel  jf 
the  world’s  history,  which  paced  a half  miie  In  fifty- 
nine  seconds,  and  one-eighth  of  a mile  in  thirteen 
seconds,  a 1:44  clip,  when  only  28  months  old,  in 
1911.  Also  Pear  I Patch  4 year  old,  trial  2*04. 
Some  of  Dan’s  Colts  will  be  the  Future  Champion  Trot- 
ters as  well  as  Pacers.  Why  Not  Raise  or  Buy  One? 


For  over  25  years  I have  been  guaranteeing  that  “International 
Stock  Food”  as  a Tonic  purities  the  blood,  aids  digestion 
and  assimilation  so  that  every  animal  obtains  more  nutrition 
This  Splendid  Painting  of  Dan’s  Head  from  all  grain  eaten  and  produces  more  nerve  force,  more 
I Y€p 0.1(1,  was  made  from  life  and  I want  to  Per-  strength  and  endurance.  Over  Two  Million  1-armers  strongly 
sonally  assure  you  that  it  is  as  Natural  endorse  superior  tonic  qualities  of  “International  Stock  rood 
and  Lifelike  as  if  Dan  stood  right  before  you,  in  his  for  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs.  It  Always  Saves  Gram. 
Present  Spltndid  Physical  Condition.  This  is  an  Elegant  Dan  Patch  1 :55  has  eaten  it  Every  Day,  mixed  with  his  grain* 

Picture  for  hanging  in  th>  Finest  Home  or  Office.  It  is  for  over  Eight  Years,  just  as  you  eat  the  medicinal  mustard,  pep- 
an  exactand  perfect  f -or  Reproduction  of  the  Finest  per,  salt,  etc.,  mixed  with  your  own  food.  Minor  Heir  1:58/2; 
Painting  ever  made  of  the  Sensational  and  World  Famous  George  Gano  2 :02  ; Lady  Maud  C2:00/^,  and  Hedgewood  boy 
Champion  Stallion,  Dan  Patch  1 :55.  I think  so  much  of  2 :01,  have  eaten  it  Every  Day  for  past  Two  to  Four  Y ears  and 
this  painting  that  I had  it  reproduced  in  a Beautiful  Stained  they  have  all  lowered  their  very  low  records  during  this  time. 
Art  Glass  Window  in  my  Country  Home.  This  picture  will  be  a which  is  additional,  indisputable  proof  that  International  Stock 
pleasure  for  you  as  long  as  you  live  because  it  shows  Dan’s  true  ex-  Food”  as  a Tonic  gives  more  speed  and  more  strength  and 
pression  of  Kindness  and  his  lovable  Disposition  as  natural  as  life,  more  endurance  because  everybody  thought  these  Five  Horses 
You  cannot  buy  a Picture  like  this  because  I Own  The  Painting  and  had  reached  their  speed  limits  before  I got  them.  It  will  also 
have  reserved  it  Exclusively  for  this  use.  Would  you  like  the  Finest  keep  your  Work  Horses  fat  and  sleek  and  in  Fxtra  Strength  ter 
14  Color,  Horse  Picture  ever  published  in  the  world  of  the  Fastest  do  More  Farm  Work  or  Heavy  Hauling.  It  Always  Saves  Grain- 
Harness  Horse  in  all  Horse  History?  People  are  Perfectly  Delickted  »SK  MY  DEALER  IN  YOUR  CITY  FOR  3IY  STOCK  BOOK 
with  this  Splendid  Picture  and  are  constantly  writing  me,  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  that  it  is  the  Finest  they  have  ever  seen  and  thou- 
sands of  them  are  hanging  in  fine  Homes  and  Offices.  A Splendid, 

14  Color  Reproduction  of  Above  Painting  mailed  Absolutely  Free, 

To  Farmers  or  Stockraisers  OVER  21  YEARS  OF  AGE,  If  You  Own  G " vVm  ran  tpQtihnibs  or  500  lbs  at  mv  risk 

SdHow  Many  Hlad  | ' “ ^ C“h  Guaraniee  to  “ 

of  Each  Kind  of  Livestock  and  Poultry  do  you  own?  2nd.  In  What 
Paper  did  you  see  my  offer  ? Picture  willbe  mailed  free  to  Stockowners. 


International  Stock  Food  is  a high-class,  medicinal,  vegetable 
tonic  and  is  equally  good  for  All  Kinds  of  Live  Stock.  I feed  it 
every  day  on  my  “international  Stock  Food  Farm”  of  700 
acres  to  my  200  Stallions,  Champions,  Brood  Mares,  Colts* 


Dan  has  paced  more  Extremely  Fast  Miles  than  all  the  Combined 
Miles  of  all  the  Pacers  and  Trotters  in  the  World’s  History. 


money  if  it  fails  to  give  paying  results. 

Its  Feeding  Cost  is  only  “3  FEEDS  for  ONE  CENT.” 

Dan  Patch  is  the  Great  W orld  Champion  of  all  Champions 
that  have  ever  lived.  He  Also  Hag  42  In  Official  Speed  List. 

he 


ANSWER  TWO  QUESTIONS  FOR  THIS  SPLENDID  PICTURE.  I DO  NOT  BELIEVE  YOU  WOgfiD 'TAKE  $10*00 

Picture  I will  send  you  Free  Hf  you  could  not  secure  another  copy.  Write  me  at  once  and  ANSWER  QUESTIONS  and  the  Beautiful 
Picture  Is  yours  FREE.  Over  Two  Million  Farmers  and  Stockowners  have  written  me  for  a Dan  Patch  Picture.  Address, 

M.  W.  SAVAGE  - MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


OR,  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO..  Minneapolis 
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The  Day  Utility  Car 


The  Day  Utility  Car  is  built  for  service. 
It  is  strong  and  sturdy  in  construction,  with 
extra  heavy  weight  in  rear  axle,  wheels  and 
frame  where  it  is  most  needed.  While  it  is 
not  built  for  excessive  speed,  it  is  easily 
capable  of  from  35  to  40  miles  an  hour, 
which  is  ample  speed  for  all  legitimate  pur- 
poses. The  four-cylinder  engine  develops 
full  33-horsepower  and  is  thoroughly  de- 
pendable under  all  conditions,  the  power 
being  ample  even  for  emergency  demands. 
The  engine  is  quick  and  responsive  and 
there  is  a feeling  of  reserve  power  that 
makes  the  driving  a continual  and  genuine 
pleasure. 


*11  After  the  rear  seat  and  doors 
are  ready  for  business. 


are  off  you  slip  the  side  boards  in  place,  and  you 


The  rear  seat  and  door  are  instantly  re- 
movable. There  are  no  bolts  or  screws  to 
take  out.  Simpl}-  an  eccentric  lock  that  is 
instantly  released,  yet  holds  the  seat  firmly 
in  position  and  makes  the  body  practically 
one  piece,  while  being  used  for  pleasure 
purposes.  The  space  under  the  front  seat 
is  all  open,  giving  the  delivery  body  ex- 
treme roominess.  Side  boards  that  are  pro- 
vided are  instantly  slipped  in  place  and  add 
still  more  to  the  capacity  of  the  body.  At 
the  same  time  they  thoroughly  protect  the 
body  from  possible  damages  while  being 
used  for  delivery  purposes. 


•A  Did  you  ever  see  a snappier,  more  business-like  little  wagon  than  this? 

Get  Your  Order  in  Now  for  Early  Spring  Delivery — Write  for  the  Catalog 

We  Want  Live  Agents  of  Financial  Responsibility  to  Sell  This  Car  in  Territory  Not  Already  Closed 

THE  DAY  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Price  *1150 
Top  and 
Windshield 
$50  Extra 


Two  Cars 
in  One — 
Each  a Per- 
fect Car 


•I  Note  the  clean,  straight  lines — the  long  wheel-base — the  graceful  proportions. 


Note  how  easily  the  rear  seat  is  removed- 
simply  a spring  lock  to  release. 


no  bolts  or  screws  to  take  out- 


HERE,  at  last,  is  the  practical  car  for 
the  farmer,  the  fruit  grower,  the 
merchant,  the  contractor — for  any 
one  who  has  light  hauling  to  do  and  who 
wants  to  combine  pleasure  with  utility  and 
economy  in  the  owning  of  an  automobile. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  auto- 
mobile building  the  motor  car  is  a money 
saver  and  not  a money  spender. 

The  Day  Utility  Car  will  do  the  work  of 
two  or  three  horses— at  the  same  time  it  is 
never  too  tired  after  a day’s  work — or  on 
Sunday — to  take  the  family  for  a forty, 
fifty  or  a hundred-mile  spin. 

The  pictures  tell  the  whole  story — the 
Day  Utility  Car  is  simply  two  cars  in  one — 
and  each  a perfect  car. 
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Farm  Journal  Knows  That  Foster 
Knows  What  He  Is  Talking  About 

Foster  runs  the  famous  Rancocas  Poultry  Farm.  He  is  the  Egg  King. 
Marketed  over  eleven  hundred  thousand  eggs  last  year.  Cleaned  up 

nearly  $20,000  profit  on  them. 

Foster  has  written  a book  which  tells  how  he  does 
it.  Traces  his  career  in  the  egg  business  from  the 
earliest  start.  He  made  mistakes  at  first  and  drop- 
ped some  money.  But  he  profited  by  his  failures 
and  learned  what  not  to  do.  Then  he  succeeded 
big.  By  reading  of  Foster’s  mistakes  you  can  avoid 
them.  By  studying  his  successful  methods  you  can  profitably  apply  them. 

It  is  an  amazing  book  that  Foster  has  written.  The  best  guide  to  successful  poultry  farming 
ever  condensed  between  covers.  Foster  knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  and  we  know  that 
Foster  knows.  Proved  it  to  our  entire  satisfaction  before  we  published  THE  MILLION  EGG 
FARM  (Foster’s  Book)  for  passing  along  to  FARM  JOURNAL  subscribers.  Farm  Journal 
deals  only  with  proved  facts.  That’s  just  one  reason  why  it’s  different  from  some  farm  papers. 


Feeding  a Rancocas  Unit 


Farm  Journal  has  distributed  many  thousand  copies 
of  THE  MILLION  EGG  FARM.  Numbers  of 
successful  experiences  of  those  who  have  followed 
the  directions  in  this  book  have  been  reported  to  us 
— some  very  remarkable  indeed.  This  absolute  proof 
that  Foster’s  methods  can  be  successfully  applied  by 
others  makes  us  all  the  more  anxious  to  put  Foster’s 
Book  into  the  hands  of  every  poultry  owner — whether 
he  has  a few  hens  or  several  thousand. 

For  it  is  Farm  Journal’s  business  to  assist  the  poultry- 
man  and  the  farmer — to  forward  his  prosperity  by 
expert  advice  through  its  own  columns  and  through 
the  publication  of  helpful  literature. 

Farm  Journal  is,  first  of  all,  practical.  It  is  edited  by 
farmers.  It  is  pithy.  Its  information  is  crisply  con- 


densed and  meaty.  It  is  cheerful.  One  of  its  favorite 
mottoes  is  “A  Grin  is  Better  than  a Groan.”  It  is 
entertain  in  g — 
bright,  humorous, 

HUMAN—  and 
clean  as  a hound' s 
tooth.  In  every 
way  it  is  different 
— unlike  any  other 
paper.  It  would 
rather  quit  busi- 
ness than  be  com- 
monplace. A Rancocas  Unit  at  Work 

For  all  these  reasons,  Farm  Journal  is  eagerly  wel- 
comed by  upwards  of  four  million  readers  every 
month.  You  need  it  for  yourself  and  for  your  family. 
You  can  have 


FARM  JOURNAL  every  month  for  four  years  together  <tt  1 A A 
with  THE  MILLION  EGG  FARM  Book,  both  for  s^LvU 

i • ‘ I 

No  better  investment  was  ever  offered  you.  If  you  don’t  decide  that  the  book  alone  is  worth 
the  price  you  can  return  it  and  we  will  stop  the  paper.  Take  advantage  of  this  combination 
offer  to-day.  Write,  or  use  coupon. 


Cut  Out  and  Send  This 
Coupon  To-day 

If  you  order  promptly,  we  will  send  abso- 
lutely free,  “ Poor  Richard  Revived  ” — our 
splendid  new  almanac  for  1912. 

FARM  JOURNAL 

135  N.  Clifton  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Farm  Journal,  135  N.  Clifton  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gentlemen: — Enclosed  is  my  dollar,  for  which  send  me  your 
book.  “THE  MILLION  EGG  FARM”— and  put' my 
name  and  address  on  your  paid-in-advance  subscription  list  to 
get  FARM  JOURNAL  for  four  years. 


Name 


V Post  Office. 


R.  F.  D.. 


. State. 


If  in  time,  send  almanac. 
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Insure  That  Orchard 
By  Using  Stark  Trees 


We  are  talking  now  straight  to  the  man  who  is  planning 
to  plant  an  orchard.  Many  problems  will  confront  him 
but  there  are  two  which  mean  more  than  all  the  others 
combined.  One  is  the  selection  of  the  Right  Varieties — 
the  other  the  selection  of  the  Right  Kind  of  Trees. 


When  you  build  a home  the  first  thing  you  do 
when  you  move  into  it  is  to  insure  against  fire.  There 
is  very  little  chance  for  loss  in  that  manner — yet  that 
insurance  is  a good  investment.  When  you  plant  an 
orchard  you  use  valuable  land,  you  spend  good  money 
in  its  preparation  and  planting,  yet  do  you  think  once 
about  insurance? 

A weak,  debilitated  tree,  with  a poor  root  system, 
is  sure  to  produce  an  orchard  of  stunted,  short-lived 
trees  that  will  never  pajr  you  back  the  money  you  put 
into  it. 

For  many,  many  years  Stark  Trees  have  been  the 
standard  by  which  all  other  trees  have  been  judged; 
and  the  most  that  any  competitor  will  tell  you  is  that 
his  trees  are  “just  as  good”  as  Stark  Trees.  Now,  do 
you  want  to  plant  that  orchard  with  trees  said  to  be 
“just  as  good,”  or  would  you  rather  insure  your  or- 
chard by  planting  the  recognized  standard — Stark 
Trees? 

When  you  plant  Stark  Trees  you  buy  insurance 
against  calamities  that  orchardists  in  every  region  can 
tell  you  about;  against  loss  that  you  have  seen — in  the 
weak,  puny  looking  orchards  you  will  find  wherever 
you  go. 

ONE- YEAR  For  years  we  have  advised  the  planting 
APPLE  of  one-year  trees.  Having  learned  from 
experience  that  they  make  a better  or- 
chard foundation  than  older  ones.  However,  many 
planters  prefer  a two-year  tree;  so  to  thinking,  observ- 
ing orchardists  everywhere  we  say,  “take  your  choice,” 
and  offer  a great  stock  of  both.  Our  Ozark  Mountain 
nurseries  have  this  season  produced  the  handsomest 
blocks  of  both  one  and  two-year  apple  that  we  have 
ever  grown  or  seen. 

STARK  The  money-making  sorts  are  the  ones 
VARIETIES  Stark  literature  urges  planters  to  buy. 

Read  the  market  reports,  compare  the 
prices  of  Stark  Delicious,  Stark  King  David,  Black  Ben, 
Stayman  Winesap,  Senator,  Jonathan,  York  Imperial, 
etc.,  and  the  prices  the  old,  out-of-date  varieties  are 
bringing,  and  make  out  your  list  of  trees  accordingly. 
This  season  we  paid  $4.50  per  box  for  Stark  Delicious 
by  the  car  load.  Don’t  you  want  them  in  your  orchard? 
It  costs  no  more  to  bri  ng  a Stark  Delicious  into  bearing 
than  a Ben  Davis.  But  what  a difference  there  is  in 
profits ! 

VISITORS  We  have  no  trade  secrets.  We  invite 
WELCOME  planters  to  come  to  our  packing  houses 
and  accept  their  stock;  see  it  boxed;  see 
the  wonderful  root  system  Stark  methods  make  possi- 
ble; see  the  care  exercised  in  the  handling,  in  the  pack- 
ing. See  rea  l trees  hand  led  by  real  nurserymen.  Every 
precaution  is  taken,  to  the  end  that  every  man  who 
buys  Stark  trees  may  have  a successful  orchard. 


Condensed  Stark  Year  Book  is  now  ready.  We 
want  every  Fruit-Grower  reader  to  have  a copy.  A 
guide  book  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without.  May  we 
send  it  to  you?  It  is  free — write  for  it.  Also  tell  us 
your  spring  planting  plans.  Let  our  Special  Service 
Department  help  you  solve  your  orchard  problems. 


Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  & Orchards  Co. 


(A  record  of  86  honorable  and  successful  years  to  recommend  them) 

LOUISIANA,  MISSOURI 
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HIO  “AUCTION  BLOCK” 

lllSi 

Peach  Growers  Along  Lake  Erie  Sell  Their 
Fruit  at  Auction  By  the  Wagon  Load 

On  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie, 
near  its  western  end,  there  is  a little 
territory  about  twenty  miles  long  and 
an  average  width  of  three  miles.  It  is 
bordered  on  the  south  by  Sandusky 
Bay,  and  tributary  streams,  giving 
water  protection.  For  thirty  years  it 
has  a record  of  fewer  crop  failures 
than  any  peach-growing  section  east 
of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate  are  ideal. 

It  is  a region  of  small  farms.  The 
big  company  plan  of  growing  fruit  has 
in  no  instance  been  adopted.  The  men 
who  from  their  own  orchards  can  load 
cars  of  any  one  variety  are  not  numer- 
ous, and  yet  the  shipments  from  the 
five  railway  stations  will  aggregate 
1,200  cars  this  year. 

The  labor  is  performed  in  a large 
measure  by  the  farmer  and  his  family, 
who  live  upon  the  farm.  Most  of  the 
farm  homes  contain  modern  conven- 
iences, water,  gas,  telephone.  The 
family  rides  in  an  automobile  over 
oiled  or  asphalt  roads.  The  ice  man, 
the  butcher  and  the  grocer  makes 
daily  rounds.  It  is  an  ideal  place  to 
live.  Peach  growing  for  market  began 
about  forty  years  ago,  upon  Catawba 
Island,  which  lies  so  close  to  the  main 
land  that  the  dyke  and  pump  have 
made  it  no  longer  an  island,  but  the 
term  “island  fruit”  still  sticks  to  the 
product  of  the  entire  territory. 

There  are  two  large  co-operative 
marketing  companies  here  which  have 
been  in  successful  operation  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  Their  members  de_ 
liver  the  fruit  as  it  comes  from  the 
orchard  to  the  packing  houses  located 
at  the  railway  station.  After  grading, 
each  member  is  credited  with  the  num- 
ber of  bushels  of  each  grade  he  has 
delivered.  The  sales  of  each  week  are 
distributed  among  the  members  in 
proportion  to  the  bushels  delivered. 

Until  five  or  six  years  ago  the 
grower  who  did  not  belong  to  a com- 
pany were  often  made  the  prey  of  ir- 
responsible commission  men.  Then 
an  attorney  in  Port  Clinton  not  busied 
with  clients  (for  fruit  growers  are  not 
given  to  litigation),  thought  to  drive  a 
profitable  side  line  by  selling  the  loads 
of  fruit  at  auction  as  they  came  to  the 
town.  The  idea  seemed  to  take  with 
the  growers.  The  commission  house 
solicitors  at  first  sought  to  discredit 
the  plan,  but,  unable  to  get  consign- 
ments, became  buyers.  The  auctioneer 
then  built  a platform  in  the  street  on 
which  the  buyers  could  stand  and  in- 
spect the  fruit  as  in  turn  the  loads 
were  driven  alongside.  The  next  year 


a “block”  was  established  at  Gypsum, 
a station  four  miles  away,  the  largest 
shipping  point  in  the  territory.  Here 
during  the  height  of  the  Elberta  and 
Salway  season,  as  many  as  six  to  ten 
thousand  bushels  per  day  are  sold  in 
this  way.  The  market  opens  at  1 p.  m. 
and  continues  until  no  more  teams  are 
in  line.  The  growers  have  adopted  a 
uniform  system  of  grading  and  pack- 
ing. Mechanical  graders  are  used,  mak- 
ing three  sizes,  “AA,”  “A”  and  “B.”  A 
printed  slip  giving  the  grade  and  the 
name  and  address  of  each  grower  is 
placed  under  the  netting,  with  which 
the  basket  is  covered.  The  driver 
gives  the  auctioneer  the  number  of 
baskets  of  each  grade  his  load  con- 


tains. When  sold,  the  auctioneer 
hands  him  a slip  with  the  name  of  the 
purchaser,  the  price  paid  per  bushel 
for  each  grade,  and  the  car  number 
at  which  it  is  to  be  unloaded.  With 
the  car  loader’s  O.  K.  on  his  slip  he 
returns  to  the  platform  and  gets  the 
purchaser’s  check  upon  the  local  bank, 
where  his  funds  have  been  deposited. 
Nearly  all  the  markets  supplied  can 
be  reached  with  cars  on  the  road  no 
longer  than  thirty-six  hours.  This 
method  brings  buyers  from  many  small 
towns  where  only  one  carload  can  be 
sold  in  a season,  enabling  them  to  get 
a supply  quickly  and  return  to  attend 
to  their  marketing.  Many  of  these 
give  orders  to  brokers  who  buy  and 
load  on  a margin  of  so  much  per 
bushel  or  car.  The  buyers  are  kept  in 
close  touch  by  wire  with  market  con- 
ditions in  the  cities  and  price  fluctua- 
tions are  quickly  shown  by  the  more 
or  less  spirited  bidding.  The  grower 
sometimes  receives  less  than  his  fruit 
would  bring  by  consigning,  but  all  un- 


certainties are  eliminated  and  he  feels 
better  satisfied  with  a check  in  his 
pocket  for  each  day’s  sales.  Those 
whose  orchards  are  large  enough,  load 
their  own  cars  and  then  sell  the 
loaded  car.  These  usually  bring  a pre- 
mium over  the  wagon  fruit. 

This  method  has  grown  without 
plan,  system  or  organization,  and  has 
given  satisfaction  to  both  buyer  and 
grower.  It  is  not  perfect,  and  some 
friction  arose  this  year,  but  the  weak 
spots  will  be  corrected  before  another 
season  by  an  organization  of  growers. 
The  plan  is  practicable  wherever 
enough  fruit  is  grown  to  bring  buyers 
in  such  numbers  as  to  create  competi- 
tion. Good  fruit  uniformly  and  hon- 
estly packed  will  always  bring  a pur- 
chaser. WM.  MILLER. 

Ohio. 

Baldwin  in  Pennsylvania. 

My  orchard  consists  of  thirty  acres, 
mostly  winter  varieties,  with  peaches 


as  filler.  Five  acres  are  the  original 
family  orchard  planted  in  1810,  and  re- 
planted where  vacancies  occurred 
from  decay  or  storms;  the  other  twen- 
ty-five acres  are  the  commercial  or- 
chard, consisting  of  but  two  varieties, 
Baldwin  and  Ben  Davis.  The  family 
orchard  this  season  was  loaded  to  the 
tips  of  the  twigs,  and  every  tree  was 
propped,  yet  even  thus,  some  of  the 
trees  broke  down. 

In  the  commercial  orchard  Ben 
Davis  trees  bore  a bumper  crop,  fully 
10  or  20  per  cent  more  than  a full 
crop.  But  as  the  Baldwins  bore  heav- 
ily last  year  they  did  not  bear  much 
this  year.  However,  they  are  heavily 
loaded  with  buds  for  next  season.  The 
family  orchard  has  been  regularly  fer- 
tilized for  100  years  with  barnyard 
manure.  This  may  account  for  the 
fact  that  its  Baldwins  bear  every  year. 
The  commercial  orchard  has  never 
had  much  manure,  but  there  are  a few 
spots  in  it  where  sheep  used  to  sleep 
at  night  before  the  trees  were  planted. 


On  those  spots  there  are  always  Bald- 
wins, just  as  in  the  family  orchard. 
But  as  before  said,  the  principal  part 
of  the  commercial  Baldwin,  i.  e.,  those 
that  have  never  had  animal  manures 
are  barren  this  year  and  have  set  buds 
for  next  year.  But  the  Ben  Davis  trees 
bear  every  year  and  this  year  are 
fuller  than  ever  before.  I explain  this 
big  crop  of  Ben  Davis  by  the  habit  of 
the  trees,  which  is  to  bear  annually, 
together  with  the  fact  that  for  three 
years  I have  been  adding  chemical 
fertilizers  to  the  whole  thirty  acres. 
While  these  have  not  yet  changed  the 
habit  of  the  commercial  Baldwins  to 
annual  bearers,  yet  their  effect  is  seen 
throughout  the  whole  orchard  in  the 
improved  thriftiness  of  the  trees, 
while  their  effect  on  all  the  trees  that 
were  in  fruit  this  year  was  indeed 
wonderful. 

The  fertilizer  used  was  a home- 
mixed  brand,  containing  nitrate  of 
soda,  16  per  cent  acid  phosphate  and 
muriate  of  potash,  sowed  by  hand  in 
two  applications,  one  in  May  and  one 
in  June.  About  300  pounds  per  acre 
in  all.  My  orchard  is  well  mulched, 
but  not  cultivated.  The  trees  are 
thirty  feet  apart,  headed  low  and  the 
branches  touching  in  the  center.  Of 
course  we  prune,  and  I have  two  gas- 
oline spraying  outfits,  hence  my  ap- 
ples are  smooth,  well  colored,  large 
and  wormless.  As  the  price  at  pick- 
ing time  was  too  low  for  fancy  fruit, 
I barreled  my  crop  and  put  it  in  cold 
storage  in  New  Castle  for  winter  or 
spring  sales.  The  cost  of  barrels  was 
35c  f.  o.  b.  our  railroad  depot,  and 
storage  for  the  season  is  40c.  This 
75c  expense  will  be  offset  by  the 
prevention  of  rotting,  and  by  the  ad- 
vance in  price  in  February  and  March. 
The  present  price  is  $2  per  barrel, 
while  the  March  price  will  be  $4  to  $5 
per  barrel,  if  we  can  judge  the  future 
by  the  past. 

The  Pomological  Division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Department 
is  carrying  out  a very  extensive  and 
very  successful  campaign  of  educa- 
tion in  scientific  apple  growing.  The 
whole  state  is  interested  in  Prof.  Sur- 
face’s work,  and  farmers  and  orchard- 
ists  are  co-operating  with  him  by 
adopting  his  methods  as  they  are  set 
forth  by  his  experts  in  all  parts  of  the 
state,  so  that  Pennsylvania  is  be- 
coming one  of  the  greatest  fruit-grow- 
ing states  in  America. 

J.  C.  M.  JOHNSTON. 

Pennsylvania. 

William  Hope,  one  of  the  cattle 
lords  of  Argentina,  says  “the  farmer 
of  the  United  States  is  having  more 
done  for  him  than  is  any  other  farmer 
on  earth.  He  is  being  helped  by  a 
scheme  of  paternalism  that  is  both 
surprising  and  gratifying.” 
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ENEWING  OLD 

ORCHARDS 

Amoag  the  great  strides  of  educa- 
tion along  scientific  lines,  but  few  are 
greater  than  those  along  horticultural 
lines.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the 
treatment  of  plant  diseases,  both  fun- 
gus and  insect.  These  and  these  alone 
have  smitten  the  fruit  industry  of  the 
Central  West,  and  it  has  been  left  for 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  man  to 
work  out  the  cure,  especially  the 
Western  man,  and  now  that  they  have 
shown  us  how  the  work  can  be  done, 
we  are  willing  to  fall  in  line  and  help 
the  good  work  along. 

There  is  a desire  the  country  over 
to  renew  the  fruit  industry,  especially 
that  of  apples,  and  thousands  of  acres 
will  be  set  this  spring  or  fall,  and  at 
the  very  best  their  owners  will  have 
to  wait  twelve  to  fifteen  years  to  get 
profitable  crops  from  them.  That  is  all 
right  if  the  owner  is  willing  and  is  in 
a condition  to  wait. 

Years  ago  there  were  times  when 
there  was  a desire  to  set  large  or- 
chards, and  they  were  set.  Some  of 
them  were  taken  care  f a..d  some  «.f 
them  were  not,  but  few  f th  m are 
in  a good  condition  and  bearing  pay- 
ing crops  at  the  present  time.  But 
with  proper  care  they  coul  l be  brought 
into  bearing  within  one-fourth  the  time 
required  to  bring  a young  orchard  into 
profitable  bearing. 

Some  of  these  old  orchards  have 


on  them,  but  we  were  very  particular 
to  get  the  tops  out  so  we  could  get. 
them  down  low  enough  to  work  on 
them. 

We  aimed  to  take  out  the  dead 
wood,  but  did  not  in  all  cases;  in 
fact  some  of  our  limbs  bearing  the 
most  of  the  healthy  twigs  were  dead 
half  way  around,  so  we  left  them,  and 
trust  that  the  new  growth  will  in  a 
few  years  take  their  place.  Even 
some  of  the  bodies  have  quite  a lot  of 
dead  wood  in  them;  in  fact,  in  some 
cases  we  chiseled  this  wood  out,  that 
is,  if  it  was  decayed  too  much  to  be 
solid.  We  soon  found  that  we  were 
right  in  our  guess,  that  these  trees 
were  veritable  incubators  of  disease 
and  insects. 

After  the  heavy  pruning  was  over, 
I went  over  the  trees  personally  with 
pruning  shears  and  pruning  knife  and 
cut  out  small  diseased  branches  which 
had  been  overlooked.  In  many  places, 
too,  the  twigs  were  too  thick;  here  I 
thinned  out  the  desired  amount. 

Just  as  the  buds  were  swelling,  but 
before  they  were  open,  we  sprayed 
them  with  commercial  lime-sulphur  in 
the  strength  of  11  t 1.  We  sprayed 
them  verv  thoroughly,  forcing  the 
spray  mixture  int  the  dead  places 
under  the  bark  and,  in  fact,  every- 
where that  anythi.  g could  hide.  We 
should  have  scraped  off  all  the  old 
bark,  but  we  were  too  busy,  and  let 
it  go. 

As  soon  as  the  blossoms  fell,  we 
sprayed  them  thoroughly  with  the 
lime-sulphur  spray,  but  diluted  to  40 
to  X and  about  2 to  2 y2  pounds  of 
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only  a part  of  the  trees  standing, 
others  have  practically  all  of  the  orig- 
inal trees,  some  of  which  are  sev- 
enty-five years  old  or  older,  and  yet 
they  will  bear  profitable  crops  if  prop- 
erly taken  care  of.  There  is  really 
more  business  in  the  man  who  goes 
out  and  makes  the  old  orchard  “blos- 
som as  the  rose”  than  the  man  who 
goes  out  and  sets  the  young  orchard. 
The  latter  may  stay  with  his  job  and 
make  a success,  while  the  former  is 
sure  of  success  at  the  beginning,  and 
now  is  when  this  nation  needs  apples, 
the  future  will  be  able  to  take  care  of 
itself. 

If  you  only  knew  what  luscious  fruit 
is  locked  up  in  those  old,  partly  dead, 
diseased  trees,  you  would  undoubt- 
edly jump  at  the  chance  to  get  it  out 
at  once.  It  is  there,  and  you  need 
not  worry,  for  if  you  will  do  your  part 
the  trees  and  nature  will  do  the  rest. 

Never  was  this  matter  brought  more 
forcibly  to  our  minds  than  last  spring, 
when,  in  making  our  annual  pruning, 
we  came  around  to  the  old  Milam 
trees,  trees  that  had  stood  there  for 
at  least  three-quarters  of  a century, 
and  only  one  crop  of  apples  in  the  past 
twenty  years  that  was  fit  for  any- 
thing. We  naturally  concluded  that 
they  were  no  good,  and  after  some  few 
arguments  decided  to  cut  them  down, 
as  they  were  disease  breeders  and 
were  a means  of  infection  for  the 
younger  trees.  However,  the  work 
was  delayed,  and  before  we  were 
ready  to  cfo  the  work,  we  had  con- 
cluded to  experiment  with  them,  and 
experiment  we  did. 

The  pruning  was  done  carefully 
under  my  supervision,  and  very  little 
top  was  left  on  them,  at  least  some 
of  them.  However,  we  wanted  a crop 
of  apples  the  first  year,  as  we  were 
anxious  to  see  the  results,  and  care 
was  taken  to  leave  some  of  the  health- 
iest small  limbs  which  had  fruit  buds 


arsenate  of  lead  added;  in  fact  we 
used  the  same  spray  on  these  old- 
timers  as  we  used  on  the  younger  or- 
chards, and  did  the  job  just  as  thor- 
ough, possibly  more  so. 

We  quit  too  soon,  we  will  admit, 
yet  we  had  not  over  3 per  cent  of  the 
late  brood — we  undoubtedly  got  them 
the  first  time — but  we  did  have  some 
curculio;  This  could  have  been  pre- 
vented by  spraying  at  the  time  the 
little  leaflets  started,  with  the  dilute 
lime-sulphur  and  a little  of  the  ar- 
senate added. 

It  is  thought  by  many  that  the  old- 
time  varieties  that  one  time  did  so 
well  have  passed  their  date  of  useful- 
ness, and  that  they  are  not  adapted  to 
this  country  and  climate  any  more, 
but  our  experiments  here  do  not  bear 
out  this  theory  at  all,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, shows  that  the  old  varieties  will 
do  as  well  as  ever  if  only  given  fair 
treatment.  The  old  residents  were 
astonished  at  the  size  of  the  Milams 
we  raised  on  these  old  stubs,  and  that 
the  first  year  after  the  renovating, 
and  they  are  full  of  fruit  buds,  prom- 
ising a good  crop  for  next  year. 

What  we  have  done  in  this  old  or- 
chard on  a small  scale  can  be  done  in 
thousands  of  others  on  a small  or 
large  scale,  and  will  return  their  own- 
ers a good  profit  before  a young  or- 
chard would  even  come  into  bearing, 
apples  are  high  now,  so  now  is  the 
time  to  grow  them,  for  by  the  time  the 
young  orchard  comes  into  bearing 
they  may  be  so  cheap  or  other  obsta- 
les  present  themselves,  that  there 
will  not  be  the  profit  in  them  that 
there  is  today.  Make  your  money  to- 
day and  spend  it  to  make  yourself  and 
oth  ms  happy,  and  »t  the  same  time  set 
another  young  orchard  to  be  coming 
on  for  your  old  age  or  for  your  chil- 
dren— or  someon  i Ise’s  children. 

There  are  si  a important  prints  not 
to  be  overlooked  in  putting  new  life 


into  an  old  orchard,  for  we  know  we 
are  to  redeem  this  orchard  by  the  use 
of  the  saw  and  the  sprayer — mainly 
the  sprayer — after  the  first  pruning 
is  over. 

We  should  always  do  the  best  we 
can,  so  if  we  are  unable  to  burn  the 
brush  we  should  drag  it  out  of  the 
orchard,  making  things  as  neat  and 
clean  as  possible.  In  burning,  how- 
ever, we  get  rid  of  a lot  of  diseases. 

Old  trees  as  a rule  heal  over  very 
slowly,  so  it  is  advisable  in  all  cases 
to  have  some  paint  and  paint  over  the 
larger  limbs  that  are  sawed  off;  in- 
deed it  would  pay  to  chisel  out  the 
dead  wood  and  fill  the  cavities  with 
cement,  if  one  were  not  in  too  big  a 
hurry. 

In  pruning  we  must  bear  one  point 
continually  in  mind,  and  that  is  to  get 
the  tree  as  low  headed  as  possible. 
If  you  want  profit  from  the  start  you 
may  have  to  leave  the  tree  a little 
taller  than  you  like,  with  a view  of 
cutting  it  down  lower  when  the  lower 
growth  is  sufficient  to  make  the  en- 
tire head,  but  always  bear  this  part  in 
mind  when  pruning — a thorough  job 
of  spraying  is  next  to  impossible  in  a 
tall  tree,  besides  you  will  want  to  be 
up  to  date  and  thin  your  apples  and 
raise  great  big  ones  to  show  your 
neighbor  what  you  can  do,  after  he 
has  been  laughing  at  your  efforts  all 
summer  long. 

It  may  be  that  the  old  orchard  needs 
a tonic  in  the  way  of  some  manure  or 
commercial  fertilizers.  However  the 
chance  is  that  all  it  needs  is  a good 
plowing,  not  too  deep,  and  after  culti- 
vating awhile,  sown  to  some  cover 
crop,  such  as  cowpeas  or  vetch.  If 
the  ground  is  too  rolling,  rye  may  be 
sown  to  keep  it  from  washing  through 
the  winter.  Your  old  trees  may  be  so 
low  in  vitality  that  they  will  not  bear 
the  first  season;  if  not,  they  will  un 
doubtedly  set  the  fruit  buds  for  the 
next  season. 

It  is  advisable  in  some  cases  to  cut 
off  all  the  large  limbs  and  start  a new 
growth,  either  from  a few  little 
sprouts  or  from  those  that  will  spring 
from  the  body  the  first  season;  care 
also  should  be  taken  to  scrape  off  all 
the  old  bark,  I am  sure,  for  here  and 
in  the  dead  spots  are  the  spores  and 
the  eggs  for  infection  the  following 
season.  Of  course,  the  majority  of 
them  are  subdued  by  the  spray,  but 
enough  escape  at  the  best.  I think 
here  is  where  we  got  our  supply  of 
curculio,  under  this  old  bark. 

If  there  is  blotch  in  these  old  trees, 
all  of  the  infected  twigs  should  be  cut 
out,  then  there  will  have  to  be  a treat- 
ment of  bordeaux  applied  to  control  it, 
as  the  lime-sulphur  will  not  be  effec- 
tive. Directions  for  this  will  be  glad- 
ly furnished  by  your  experiment  sta- 
tion. 

The  idea  of  putting  new  life  into 
the  old  orchard  is  not  altogether  a 
new  one,  but  it  is  one  which  has  re- 
ceived but  very  little  attention,  be- 
cause the  fruit  tide  has  not  been  as 
high  for  years  as  it  now  is,  therefore, 
in  their  eagerness  to  get  fruit  in  the 
shortest  possible  length  of  time,  this 
idea  is  to  become  very  popular  in  the 
near  future,  no  matter  what  your 
neighbor  says  about  it. 

This  is  a comparatively  new  field  of 
work,  and  I have  covered  it  as  fully 
as  I can  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, as  there  is  to  be  quite  a lot 
of  learning  along  this  line  yet,  and 
the  coming  season  I hope  to  be  able 
to  give  out  some  more  data  on  the 
subject.  Meanwhile  do  some  experi- 
menting on  your  own  orchard,  and 
give  us  the  results  of  your  experience. 

Indiana.  OMER  R.  ABRAHAM. 

Straight  Goods. 

We  distinctly  remember,  some  years 
ago,  butting  into  a closed  door  meet- 
ing of  a committee  appointed  by  one 
of  the  most  business-like,  hence  suc- 
cessful, associations  of  agriculturists 
in  the  East.  These  men  were  tackling 
the  nroposition  of  framing  a law  that 
would  prevent  either  careless  or  delib- 
erate marketing  of  plant  life  food  in 
packages  that  were  not  what  they 
seemed  to  the  consumer.  By  special 
invitation,  a number  of  package  manu- 
facturers were  present  and  without 


NO  DANGER  FROM  FROST 
TO  YOUR  CROPS  ANO  FRUITS 


if  you  have  a “Tycos”  Alarm  Ther- 
mometer installed.  It  saves  the  expense 
and  labor  of  having  your  heating  or 
“smudging”  devicerunning  at  unneces- 
sary times,  and  warns 
you  with  certainty  of 
approaching  frost.  It  is 
indispensable  to  the  or- 
chardist  and  fruit  grow- 
er. It  pays  for  itself 
every  year  if  there  is  no 
frost,  and  may  pay  for 
itself  a hundred  times 
over  by  giving  the  “frost 
alarm”  when  danger  is 
least  expected. 


Tycos 

^ST£nUj>£^ 

A “Tycos”  Alarm 
Thermometer  Rings 
Warning  in  Your  Ears 

at  just  the  right  time. 
The  bell  can  be  located 
anywhere  desired.  It 
rings  when  the  temper- 
ature reaches  the  oomt 
of  danger  — the  “frost 
alarm”  flashes  over  the 
wires  from  the  place 
where  the  thermometer 
is  located. 

The  entire  system  is 
so  simple  that  anyone 
can  install  it.  That  it  is 
made  for  lasting,  relia- 
ble service  is  guaranteed 
by  the  name  “Tycos,” 
which  means  on  a ther- 
m o m e t e r instrument 
what  the  eagle  means 
on  a dollar. 

The  “Tycos”  Au- 
to m atic  Alarm 
Thermometer  may 
be  installed  in  sin- 
gle Alarm  Ther- 
mometers, or  An- 
nunciator Connec- 
tion Systems.  If 
your  dealer  can't 
supply  you,  write 
us.  We  will  mail 
you  free  our  book- 
let showing  dia- 
grams of  the  sys- 
tems, which  explain 
with  simplicity  the  installation  and 
operation  of  the  “Tycos”  Automatic 

Alarm  Thermometer.  Write  today 

for  it. 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

107  Ames  St  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

“Where  THE  Thermometers  come  from.” 


When  you  buy  any 
kind  of  a thermome- 
ter, always  look  for 
the  name  “Tycos” — 
there’s  a “Tycos” 
thermometer  for  ev- 
ery purpose.  The 
name  is  your  protec- 
tion and  our  guaran- 
tee. Write  for  book- 
lets, “Thermometer 
Facts,”  “‘Tycos’ 
Tips  for  Butter  Mak- 
ers,” “The  Ther- 
mometer Book,”  etc. 


Hamilton  Reservoir 

Orchard 

Heater 


The  Heater  You  Will  Eventually  Buy 

THE  REGULATED  FIRE 

Control  the  heat  and  meet  every 
weather  condition  with  true  fuel 
economy.  This  means  a small  fire 
for  a slight  frost,  also  a large  fire 
for  a heavy  freeze  or  windy  condi- 
tion. 

LARGE  OIL  CAPACITY— (3  and 

6 gallons)  provides  for  a long  burn 
without  refilling.  A labor  saver. 
No  seams.  The  bane  of  the  “made- 
over”  lard  pail  pots — seams — is  en- 
tirely eliminated.  No  wasteful  oil 

1 pfi  ft  <yp 

BESSEMER  STEEL  — Honestly 
built  of  26-gauge  Bessemer  steel  to 
withstand  the  rust  and  weather. 
Common  stove  pipe  iron  has  no 
place  in  its  construction. 

Each  of  these  superior  points  is  ex- 
clusive in  the  HAMILTON  RESER- 
VOIR HEATER,  and  you  should  com- 
pare it  with  any  other  device  and  dis- 
cover its  greater  advantages.  Know- 
ing growers,  after  investigation,  al- 
ways buy  this  heater.  Mr.  A.  Greg- 
ory, Redlands,  Cab,  purchased  8,000 
of  the  6-gaI)on  Reservoir  Heaters  only 
after  exhaustively  investigating  and 
testing  every  type.  This  is  the  largest 
order  ever  placed  by  an  individual 
grower  in  any  state,  requiring  48,000 
gallons  of  oil  for  one  filling,  and  the 
equal  of  4S.000  of  the  lard-pail  type 
of  pots. 

This  should  be  of  interest  to  you, 
and  we  want  to  tell  you  more  about  it. 
Write  for  our  new  literature. 

Hamilton  Orchard  Heater  Co* 

GRAND  JUNCTION,  COLORADO 
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exception,  stated  that  the  demand  for 
fake  bushels,  skin  quarts  and  short 
barrels,  etc.,  was  continuous  and  came 
from  two  sources,  many  speculators 
and  some  growers.  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  record  of  any  consumer  ask- 
ing for  a further  reduction  in  the  size 
of  packages. 

Full  well  we  knew  the  story  was 
true,  for  had  we  not  sought  high  and 
low  for  a real  bushel  basket,  for  a 
four-quart  box,  for  a real  peck  and 
for  a real  strawberry  quart  and  found 
them  not?  We  were  absolutely  un- 
able, a few  years  ago,  to  buy  in  the 
many  package  sellers’  establishments 
visited,  a full  measure  of  any  of  the 
usual  capacities,  including  the  barrel. 
In  a few  short  years  we  have  seen  the 
three  bushel  barrel  degenerate  into  a 
scant  two-bushel  receptacle.  We  have 
been  possessors  of  strawberry  quart 
baskets,  sent  us  as  samples,  which 
held  barely  one-half  the  amount.  We 
have  seen  the  bottoms  lifted  until  a 
filled  basket’s  equilibrium  was  un- 
stable. 

We  have  watched  with  deep  inter- 
est, the  rapid  growth  of  a demand  on 
the  part  of  high-class  growers  we 
meet  at  agricultural  conventions  for 
a standard,  hence  honest,  package,  in 
all  sizes,  and  have  been  particularly 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Empire  State 
was  well  up  to  the  front  in  making  it 
extremely  dangerous  for  anyone  to 
market  food  of  any  description,  in 
thieving  packages,  and  furthermore, 
doing  still  better  by  stipulating  the 
number  of  pounds  which  shall  consti- 
tute a barrel,  setting  it  at  174  for 
potatoes  sold  by  weight. 

We  know  that  a big  majority  of 
those  who  live  the  open  air  life  are 
strong  advocates  of  the  square  deal 
package.  We,  of  course,  know  of 
some,  but  they  are  very  few  indeed, 
who  will  bitterly  bemoan  the  fact  that 
they  are  forced  to  be  honest.  Such 
men  exist  in  every  line  of  business, 
they  are  either  natural  crooks  or 
crooks  developed  by  dealing  with 
those  who  practice  crooked  business 
methods. 

That  “honesty  is  the  best  policy”  is 
a saying  as  true  as  it  is  trite.  Not  an 
ideal  reason,  of  course,  for  being  hon- 
est but  apparently  deemed  necessary 
to  insure  the  honesty  of  certain  kinds 
of  individuals.  There  exists  ample 
proof  that  the  saying  is  true,  for  in 
many  lines  of  business,  the  leading 
firms  of  today  were  the  leading  firms 
of  a century  and  more  ago.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  a vast  number  of 
English  firms  and  a goodly  number  of 
American  firms.  It  has  built  up  a big 
and  extremely  lucrative  business  for 
men  and  firms  who  have  made  honest 
dealing  the  keynote  from  the  start. 

Marked  examples  occurring  to  the 
writer  are  Hale,  the  peach  grower  of 
Connecticut  and  Georgia;  Powell,  the 
New  York  apple  grerwer;  the  Hood 
River  Associated  Apple  Growers  of 
Oregon;  Hittinger,  the  lettuce  grower 
of  Massachusetts;  Roberts,  the  mar- 
ket gardener  of  New  Jersey;  The  Har- 
risons of  Maryland;  Hoopes  Bros.  & 
Thomas,  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ell- 
wanger  & Barry  of  New  York,  all  fruit 
tree  growers;  the  last  named  being 
one  of  the  oldest  firms  in  the  United 
States;  Burpee,  the  seedsman  of  Penn- 
sylvania; and  to  this  list,  of  course 
can  be  added,  could  we  call  them  to 
mind,  men  whose  onions,  strawber- 
ries, oranges,  celery,  sweet  potatoes 
and  even  peanuts,  invariably  com- 
mand prices  well  above  the  market, 
because  their  name  on  the  label  is  a 
guarantee  that  the  center  and  bottom 
of  the  package  is  equal  in  every  re- 
spect to  the  top. 

New  York.  H.  B.  FULLERTON. 

it  it 

Caves  for  Storage. 

Last  fall  some  of  your  subscribers 
asked  if  apples  would  keep  well  !n 
caves.  As  there  are  several  caves  in 
this  county,  which  are  used  for  that 
purpose  I will  say,  yes,  almost  any 
cave  is  good  to  keep  any  of  the  fruits 
or  vegetables  that  are  usually  carried 
over  winter.  The  best  caves  for  this 
purpose  are  those  which  are  known 
as  blowing  or  “breathing”  caves,  so- 
called  because  of  the  continuous 
movement  of  the  air  through  them. 


This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  caves  [ 
have  two  openings,  one  at  the  top  of 
the  ridge  or  mountain  and  another  at 
the  foot.  During  the  cold  months  the  air 
enters  at  the  lower  opening,  is  warm- 
ed by  the  earth,  and  passes  out  at  the 
upper  opening  just  as  in  a chimney. 
During  the  hot  months  of  summer  the 
reverse  movement  occurs,  owing  to  the 
being  cooled  by  the  interior  of  the 
cave,  it  presses  downward  and  cre- 
ates a gentle  movement  as  it  passes 
out  at  the  lower  opening.  These  caves 
have  a fresh  current  of  air  all  of  the 
time  and  make  excellent  cool  storage, 
as  they  never  get  out  of  order  or  in 
careless  hands. 

I was  in  such  a cave  this  spring 
that  had  two-year-old  Irish  potatoes. 


that  were  not  used  the  year  before, 
and  last  year’s  apples  and  sweet  po- 
tatoes were  perfectly  sound.  The 
sweet  potatoes  were  carried  in  there 
in  bags  and  handled  so  roughly  that 
they  had  fully  one-fifth  of  the  skin 
rubbed  off,  and  would  not  have  kept 
a month  in  an  ordinary  cellar.  But 
in  the  cave  they  were  perfectly  fresh 
and  sound. 

In  these  blowing  caves  the  current 
of  air  is  sometimes  very  light,  but  if 
one  gets  in  a narrow  passage  in  the 
cave  and  watches  the  flame  on  a 
torch,  or  lights  a match,  the  presence 
of  the  air  current  will  be  very  notice- 
able. This  movement  of  air  in  caves 
is  also  to  be  observed  in  those  caves 
which  have  a stream  of  water  pass- 


ing through  them,  providing  the  out- 
let is  not  so  small  as  to  cause  them 
to  overflow  in  high  water. 

THOS.  G.  FULKERSON. 

Tennessee. 

it  it 

In  the  irrigation  projects  of  the 
West,  most  of  the  irrigated  farms  are 
under  eighty  acres  in  size.  There  are 
more  farms  of  forty  acres,  still  more 
of  twenty  acres,  while  the  greatest 
l umber  of  irrigated  farms  consist  of 
ten  acres  each. 

The  grape  growers  of  California  are 
working  hard  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  grapes  shipped  from  California 
and  to  get  better  rates  for  the  grow- 
ers. 


We  Get 


The  big  coffee  trust,  made  up  of  Brazilian 
growers  and  American  importers,  has  been 
trying  various  tactics  to  boost  the  price  of 
coffee  and  get  more  money  from  the  people. 

Always  the  man  who  is  trying  to  dig  extra 
money  out  of  the  public  pocket,  on  a combi- 
nation, hates  the  man  who  blocks  the  game. 

Now  comes  a plaintive  bleat  from  the  “ex- 
asperated” ones. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  lately  said:  “A 
stirring  circular  has  just  been  issued  to  the 
coffee  trade.”  The  circular  further  says: 

“The  coffee  world  is  discussing  what  is  to 
be  the  future  of  coffee  as  a result  of  the  cam- 
paign of  miseducation  carried  on  by  the  ce- 
real coffee  people.  We  have  before  us  a let- 
ter from  one  of  the  largest  roasters  in  the 
South  asking  what  can  be  done  to  counteract 
the  work  of  the  enemies  of  coffee. 

The  matter  should  have  been  taken  up  by 
the  Brazilian  Gov’t  when  they  were  complet- 
ing their  beautiful  valorization  scheme.” 


Then  the  circular  proceeds  to  de- 
nounce Postum  and  works  into  a 
fine  frenzy,  because  we  have  pub- 
lished facts  regarding  the  effect  of 
coffee  on  some  people. 

The  harrowing  tale  goes  on. 

“Where  a few  years  ago  every- 
body drank  coffee,  several  cups  a 
day,  now  we  find  in  every  walk 
in  life  people  who  imagine  they 
cannot  drink  it.  (The  underscoring 
is  ours.)  Burly  blacksmiths,  car- 
penters, laborers  and  athletes  have 
discontinued  or  cut  down  the  use 
of  coffee;  as  there  is  not  a person 
who  reads  this  and  will  not  be  able 
to  find  the  same  conditions  exist- 
ing among  his  own  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances, is  it  not  well  for  the 
Brazilians  to  sit  up  and  take  no- 
tice?” 

Isn’t  it  curious  these  “burly” 
strong  men  should  pick  out  coffee 
to  “imagine”  about?  Why  not  “im- 
agine” that  regular  doses  of  whis- 
key are  harmful,  or  daily  slugs  of 
morphine? 

If  “imagination”  makes  the  caf- 
feine in  coffee  clog  the  liver,  de- 
press the  heart  and  steadily  tear 
down  the  nervous  system,  bringing- 
on  one  or  more  of  the  dozens  of 
types  of  diseases  which  follow 
broken  - down  nervous  systems, 
many  people  don’t  know  it. 

But  it  remained  for  the  man  who 
lias  coffee,  morphine  or  whiskey  to 
sell,  to  have  the  supreme  nerve  to 
say:  “You  only  imagine  your  dis- 


orders.  Keep  on  buying  from  me.” 

Let  us  continue  to  quote  from  his 
article. 

“Notwithstanding  the  enormous 
increase  in  population  during  the 
past  three  years,  coffee  shows  an 
appalling  decrease  in  consumption.’ 

V -i*  ¥ ^ 

Then  follows  a tiresome  lot  of 
statistics  which  wind  up  by  show- 
ing a decrease  of  consumption  in 
two  years  of,  in  round  figures,  two 
hundred  million  pounds. 

Here  we  see  the  cause  for  the  at- 
tacks on  us  and  the  Brazilian 
sneers  at  Americans  who  prefer  to 
use  a healthful,  home-made  break- 
fast drink  and  incidentally  keep 
the  money  in  America,  rather  than 
send  the  millions  to  Brazil  and  pay 
for  an  article  that  chemists  class 
among  the  drugs  and  not  among 
the  foods. 

Will  the  reader  please  remember, 
we  never  announce  that  coffee 
‘ hurts  all  people.” 

Some  persons  seem  to  have  ex- 
cess vitality  enough  to  use  coffee, 
tobacco  and  whiskey  for  years  and 
apparently  be  none  the  worse,  but 
the  number  is  small,  and  when  a 
sensible  man  or  woman  finds  an 
article  acts  harmfully  they  exercise 
some  degree  of  intelligence  by 
dropping  it. 

We  quote  again  from  the  article: 

“These  figures  are  paralyzing 
but  correct,  being  taken  from 
Leech’s  statistics,  recognized  as  the 


most  reliable.” 

* * * * * 

This  is  one  of  the  highest  com- 
pliments ever  paid  to  the  level- 
headed, common  sense  of  Ameri- 
cans who  cut  off  about  two  hun- 
dred million  pounds  of  coffee  when 
they  found  by  actual  experiment 
(in  the  majority  of  cases)  that  the 
subtle  drug  caffeine,  in  coffee, 
worked  discomfort  and  varying 
forms  of  disease. 

Some  people  haven’t  the  charac- 
ter to  stop  a habit  when  they  know 
it  is  killing  them,  but  it  is  easy  to 
shift  from  coffee  to  Postum,  for, 
when  made  according  to  directions, 
it  comes  to  table  a cup  of  bever- 
age, seal  brown  color,  which  turns 
to  rich  golden  brown  when  cream 
is  added,  and  the  taste  is  very  like 
the  milder  grades  of  Old  Gov’t 
Java. 

Postum  is  a veritable  food-drink 
and  highly  nourishing,  containing 
all  the  parts  of  wheat  carefully  pre- 
pared to  which  is  added  about  10 
per  cent  of  New  Orleans  molasses, 
and  that  is  absolutely  all  that  Pos- 
tum is  made  of. 

Thousands  of  visitors  to  the  pure 
food  factories  see  the  ingredients 
and  how  prepared.  Every  nook  and 
corner  is  open  for  every  visitor  to 
carefully  inspect.  Crowds  come 
daily  and  seem  to  enjoy  it. 

“There’s  a Reason” 

Postum  Cereal  Company,  Limited 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
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REPARATION  OF  FRUIT 

Attractive  Fruit  in  Attractive  Packages  is  the 
Key  to  Top-Notch  Prices  These  Days 

The  ultimate  object  of  every  fruit 
grower  is  to  place  on  the  market  fruit 
that  will  attract  and  please  the  con- 
sumer. Purchasers  have  certain  likes 
and  dislikes  that  must  be  considered 
if  fruit  is  to  be  disposed  of  profitably. 
The  time  was  when  apples  were  just 
apples;  and  peaches,  peaches,  regard- 
less of  the  appearance  and  quality  of 
the  fruit,  but  nowadays  the  general 
public  is  becoming  more  and  more  en- 
lightened as  to  the  superior  qualities 
of  certain  varieties.  People  have 
learned  to  discriminate  against  or- 
chard products  placed  on  the  market 
in  an  unattractive  condition,  both  as 
regards  the  fruit  itself  and  the  pack- 
age in  which  it  is  contained. 

With  a soil  and  climate  adapted  to 
the  production  of  superior  fruit,  there 
is  no  reason  why  Eastern  and  South- 
ern states  should  not  produce  fruits  of 
as  good  quality  and  attractive  appear- 
ance as  those  of  any  of  the  Northwest- 
ern sections.  They  will  do  so  when 
growers  realize  more  keenly  than  they 


The  preparation  of  fruits  for  market 
really  begins  with  their  production. 
The  first  need  is  for  a suitable  loca- 
tion; then  the  land  must  be  properly 
prepared,  the  varieties  carefully  se- 
lected, good  healthy  trees  planted  and 
a careful  system  of  cultivation  follow- 
ed. A great  deal  depends  upon  this 
cultivation,  for  it  includes  not  only  the 
tillage  of  the  soil,  but  the  training  of 
the  young  trees  and  their  protection 
from  the  attacks  of  numerous  insect 
and  fungous  enemies. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  was  little 
need  to  fight  orchard  pests  as  the  in- 
jury caused  by  them  was  scarcely  ap- 
preciable. At  the  present  time,  par- 
ticularly in  the  older  sections  of  the 
country,  it  has  become  necessary  to 
combat  these  pests  in  order  to  grow 
marketable  crops.  This  marked 
change,  coming  in  so  short  a time, 
and  in  many  instances  causing  serious 
loss,  has  naturally  been  discouraging, 
and  as  a result  many  growers  have 
been  slow  in  adapting  themselves  to 


THE  FIRST  STEP  IN  GROWING  FRUIT  OF  HIGHEST  QUALITY  IS  TO  SPRAY 
THEM  WELL.  THE  SPRAY  CAN  BE  SEEN  ON  THE  FOLIAGE  AND 
FRUIT  ON  THESE  BRANCHES. 


do  now  that  the  old,  careless,  haphaz- 
ard methods  of  orcharding  are  becom- 
ing obsolete;  that  they  cannot  shape 
their  present  or  future  course  by 
methods  that  prevailed  a decade  ago 
and  that  have  become  archaic  under 
the  development  of  modern  business. 
An  observation  of  the  markets  in  any 
of  our  cities  will  show  that  there  is 
room  for  great  improvement  in  the 
preparation  of  fruits  for  market.  On 
every  side  can  be  seen  fruit  selling  at 
reduced  prices  or  else  cast  aside  by 
the  dealers  as  not  worth  handling, 
owing  to  the  damaged  or  unattractive 
condition  in  which  it  has  arrived.  The 
average  buyer  is  attracted  by  the  ap- 
pearance rather  than  by  the  quality 
of  the  fruit. 

Each  of  the  various  products  of  the 
orchard  has,  to  a certain  extent,  its 
own  particular  characteristics,  neces- 
sitating a different  method  of  handling 
for  different  markets.  There  are, 
however,  several  important  rules  that 
apply  to  the  handling  of  every  kind  of 
fruit  regardless  of  the  market.  Clean- 
liness, neatness  and  uniformity  are 
three  qualities  required  in  the  prep- 
aration ot  all  fruits  for  securing  and 
holding  a select  trade  that  will  be 
profitable.  In  order  to  develop  these 
qualities  it  is  necessary  to  give  care- 
ful attention  to  several  points  fre- 
quently overlooked  by  growers.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the 
method  ot  growing  the  crop. 


these  new  conditions.  Although  the 
combating  of  insect  and  fungous  ene- 
mies has  without  doubt  slightly  in- 
creased the  cost  of  production,  those 
growers  who  have  persistently  used 
proper  methods  for  their  control  have 
been  uniformly  successful  in  growing 
profitable  crops  of  high-grade  fruit. 

Another  point  often  given  too  little 
consideration  by  growers  is  the 
method  of  harvesting  the  fruit.  The 
state  of  maturity  at  which  fruit  can 
best  be  picked  depends  upon  the  vari- 
eties and  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  intended.  Summer  varieties,  for 
home  use  or  for  the  local  market,  need 
not  be  gathered  until  fully  ripe.  Fall 
and  winter  fruit  intended  for  the  same 
use  may  be  allowed  to  fully  ripen,  but 
should  be  picked  before  the  mellowing 
process  begins.  Summer,  fall  and  win- 
ter varieties,  for  long-distance  ship- 
ment or  for  storage,  should  be  gather- 
ed as  soon  as  fully  grown  and  colored. 

In  gathering  fruit,  either  for  mar- 
ket, storage  or  home  purposes,  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  the  fruit  from 
the  trees  with  a great  amount  of  care. 
This  work  must  be  done  by  hand,  and 
not  in  the  careless,  wholesale  way  of 
shaking  or  knocking  the  fruit  off  as  is 
the  common  practice  in  certain  local- 
ities. This  latter  method  invariably 
results  in  bruising  and  snagging  the 
fruit,  thereby  damaging  its  keeping 
qualities  and  destroying  its  general 
attractiveness.  Many  growers  do  not 


It’s  wise  to  decide  that  you  need  an  engine.  But  don’t  spoil  your 
good  intentions  by  buying  a cheap  one.  Don’t  be  blinded  by  a low  price 
or  by  wild  claims.  Go  slow  and  be  sure.  Buy  an  engine  that  has  proved 
its  worth,  from  a concern  that  has  proved  its  integrity.  You  can’t  afford 
to  make  a mistake — it’s  much  costlier  than  the  price  of  an  engine. 

I H C Gasoline  Engines 

are  in  use  on  thousands  of  farms  throughout  the  country,  running  the 
many  farm  machines,  such  as  the  cream  separator,  churn,  feed  grinder, 
pump,  fanning  mill,  thresher,  washing  machine,  electric  light  plant,  etc. 
They  guarantee  you  reliable  power  for  every  requirement  at  a surpris- 
ingly small  cost. 

I H C gasoline  engines  are  marvels  of  simplicity,  strength,  economy, 
reliability,  and  durability.  They  run  steadily  and  smoothly,  year  in  and 
year  out.  They  make  and  save  money  every  time  they  are  used,  and 
if,  by  accident,  you  should  need  repairs,  you  can  get  them  promptly  with 
little  trouble  or  delay  from  the  IHC  dealer  in  your  locality. 

Don’t  you  think  it  would  pay 
you  to  investigate  an  I H C engine 
before  you  buy  any?  They  are  made 
in  so  many  sizes  and  styles  that  you 
can  select  just  the  right  size  and 
style  for  your  work:  Vertical  type — 

2,  3,  25,  and  35-H.  P.;  horizontal — 1 
to  50-H.  P.;  semi-portable — 1 to  8-H. 

P.;  portable — 1 to  25-H.  P.;  traction 
—12  to  45-H.  P.;  sawing,  pumping, 
spraying,  grinding  outfits,  etc. 

Built  to  operate  on  gas,  gasoline,  ker- 
osene, distillate,  or  alcohol — air-cool- 
ed or  water-cooled.  Ask  the  IHC  lo- 
cal dealer  for  catalogue  and  all  infor- 
mation, or,  if  you  prefer,  write  direct. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 
OF  AMERICA 

CHICAGO  (Incorporated)  USA 


IHC 

Service  Bureau 


The  purpose  of 
this  Bureau  is  to 
furnish  farmers 
with  information 
on  better  farming. 
If  you  have  any 
worthy  question 
concerning  soils, 
crops,  pests,  ferti- 
lizers, etc.,  write  to 
the  IHC  Service 
Bureau  and  learn 
what  our  experts 
and  others  have 
found  out  concern- 
ing these  subjects. 


Duplex  Power  Sprayer 

High-pressure,  large  capacity,  light  weight,  low  center 
of  gravity.  The  greatest  value  ever  offered  in  a power 
sprayer.  Full  specifications  in  our  new  catalog. 
Write  for  it. 

THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

101  Front  Street  Berea,  Ohio 

Western  Factory:  San  Jose,  Cal. 


The  greatest  improvements 
ever  made  in  spray-pump 
construction  are  described 
in  our  new  1912  catalog  of 

BEAN  SPRAYERS 

Non-corrosive,  porcelain-lined  cylinders,  inde- 
structible ball-valves  with  removable  and  revers- 
ible seats.  High-pressure,  high-power  engines 
and  pumps,  automatic  pressure-regulator,  etc. 

A complete  line  of  economical  high-pressure 
Hand,  Platform  and  Barrel  Pumps,  Power 
Sprayers,  Nozzles,  Accessories,  etc. 

Write  for  your  copy  today 


Test  It  out  on  your  own  place  for  fifteen  days.  Give  It  the  hardest  engine  test 
you  can  think  of.  Compare  it  with  any  otfier  engine.  If  the  Columbia  doesn’t 
develop  more  power  at  less  cost,  send  it  back  quick.  No  conditions.  We  are 
willing  to  let  you  be  the  judge  and  jury.  Kerosene  (common  lamp  oil)  Is  by 
far  the  cfieapest  fuel  today.  Tne  price  of  gasoline  is  climbing  all  the  time, 
while  kerosene  remains  the  same,  and  in  the  right  engine,  it  lasts  longer  and 
produces  more  power  per  gallon  than  gasoline.  You  get  ALL  the  power  when 
you  use  a Columbia,  because  it  is  the  right  engine.  It  is  the  one  really  simple 
and  perfect  kerosene  engine.  It  never  bucks  when  you  need  it  most.  It  la 
always  on  the  joD. 

Write  for  Particulars  of  Our  Big  Special  Offer 

We  are  going  to  double  our  output  for  next  year.  We  can  do  It  easily.  It  to 
just  a matter  of  getting  engine  users  to  test  the  Columbia  for  themselves. 
So  we  are  making  a great  special  money  saving  offer  on  Columbia  Kerosene 
Engines.  This  offer  is  liable  to  be  withdrawn  at  any  time,  so  write  today  for 
full  particulars,  for  It  is  a money  saver  you  would  hate  to  miss.  Free  Book 
Sizes  2 to  16  H.P.  No.  62  °f  enpine  faets  you  need  to  know,  sent  free. 

Columbia  Engine  Co*,  62  Fuller  St.,  Detroit,  Mich*,  U*  S*  A* 

You  will  confer  a great  favor  upon  us  as  well  as  the  advertiser  if  you  mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when  writing. 


I RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 


rUHE  only 
1 pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


Please  make  It  a point  to  always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when  you  write  in  response  to  an  advertisement. 


Start  a Peach  Orchard  With  Our  One^earlrels 

And  make  money  as  we  have  done!  We  have  acres  and  acres  of  commercial  peach 
orchards  of  our  own,  started  from  one-year  trees  just  like  this  one.  Others  like 
them,  ready  this  winter,  will  do  the  same  for  you. 

We  propagate  from  clean,  healthy  trees;  our  stock  is  first-class,  free  from  disease 
and  true  to  name.  We  take  pains,  all  down  the  line,  to  produce  trees  that  will  make 
you  an  orchard  to  be  proud  of.  Our  Catalogue  contains  information  that  you  need.  It’s  free, 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO..  Inc.,  Fmitland  Nurseries,  Box  1070  F,  AUGUSTA,  GEORGIA 
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realize  how  much  the  normal  keeping 
season  of  fruit  is  shortened  by  bruises 
due  to  careless,  indifferent  handling. 
When  the  flesh  of  a fruit  is  bruised 
the  cells  are  crushed,  the  juices  are 
liberated,  fermentation  develops  and 
decay  results.  The  life  of  an  apple, 
peach  or  pear  depends  very  much  on 
the  care  used  in  picking  it.  When 
fruit  is  shaken  from  the  tree,  thrown 
into  a hard-bottomed  or  rough-sided 
basket,  dumped  into  a wagon  box  or 
carelessly  poured  into  a barrel,  the 
keeping  season  is  materially  short- 
ened. 

As  the  fruit  is  picked  from  the  tree, 
it  should  be  carefully  placed  in  either 
a basket  or  sack,  arranged  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  picker.  These  re- 
ceptacles usually  hold  from  a peck  to 
half  a bushel,  depending  upon  the  kind 
of  fruit  gathered.  The  handle  basket 
is  used  in  many  localities  for  this  | 


and  packing.  Too  often  soundness 
is  the  only  thing  considered  and  no 
attention  whatever  is  paid  to  the  dif- 
ference in  varieties,  size,  degree  of 
ripeness,  color  and  general  appear- 
ance of  the  fruit.  Growers  should  at- 
tempt to  handle  and  market  their 
crops  so  that  they  will  be  uniform 
in  quality,  condition  and  general  ap- 
pearance. Fruit  of  all  kinds  should 
be  sorted  so  that  in  each  package  each 
specimen  is  as  nearly  like  the  others 
as  is  practicable.  The  efficient  grader 
has  in  mind  the  appearance  of  the 
whole  package,  and  not  the  individual 
specimens.  This  work  can  seldom  be 
overdone,  for  the  more  rigid  the  grad- 
ing, the  greater  the  profits  at  the  time 
of  sale. 

Packing  is  equally  as  important  as 
any  of  the  other  operations  involved 
in  the  preparation  of  fruits  for  mar- 
ket. “Every  grower’s  pack  should  be 


WELL  GRADED  APPLES. 


purpose.  The  inside  is  often  padded 
to  lessen  the  liability  of  bruising.  A 
piece  of  iron  rod  bent  in  the  shape  of 
the  letter  “S”  makes  a good  hook 
with  which  to  suspend  the  basket  from 
either  a limb  or  the  rung  of  a ladder 
while  picking.  The  fruit  is  picked 
either  from  the  ground  or  from  step- 
ladders,  or  other  light  ladder  that  can 
be  carefully  laid  against  the  limbs  or 
branches  of  the  trees. 


Importance  of  Grading. 

Probably  the  most  important  opera- 
tion in  preparing  fruit  for  market  is 
the  grading.  This  work  can  best  be 
started  in  the  orchard  with  the  grow- 
ing of  the  crop.  Careful  cultivation 
means  fewer  culls  and  less  expense 
for  sorting  and  grading.  Uniformity 
is  the  chief  requirement  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  operation.  One  of  the 
greatest  defects  in  the  system  of  mar- 
keting on  the  part  of  a great  many 
growers  is  the  lack  of  proper  grading 

* — 

A “Teaser” 

For  Jaded 
Appetites— 

Post 

Toasties 

with  cream  or 
preserved  fruit. 

Ready  to  serve  instantly 

— just  open  the  box  and 

enjoy  an  extra  good  dish — 

Convenient,  crisp, 

delicious,  wholesome. 

“The  Memory  Lingers'* 

Sold  by  Grocen 


Made  at  the 

POSTUM  CEREAL  CO.,  LTD. 
Pure  Food  Factories 
Battle  Creek,  - Mich. 


✓ 


as  good  as  his  bond.”  Customers  want 
honestly  packed  goods  and  they  are 
usually  willing  to  pay  good  prices  for 
them.  A grower  never  loses  by  plac- 
ing honestly  packed  fruit  on  any  mar- 
ket, be  it  at  home  or  abroad. 

Each  package  should  be  filled  with 
the  same  grade  throughout.  If  this  is 
done  the  top  can  be  “faced.”  This  is 
an  honest  and  perfectly  legitimate 
practice  provided  the  entire  contents 
are  fruits  of  the  same  grade  as  those 
placed  on  top.  “Seconds”  and  inferior 
grades  should  never  be  “faced”  with 
“prime”  specimens.  “There  is  neither 
cash  nor  character  in  this  practice.” 
A few  “seconds”  or  “culls”  scattered 
in  with  a lot  of  fancy  or  prime  speci- 
mens gives  the  buyer  an  opportunity 
to  discriminate  against  the  whole 
package  and  ruins  the  reputation  of 
the  grower  as  an  honest  packer. 

Where  Does  It  Go? 

Packages  should  be  well  filled, 
with  the  contents  placed  firmly  and 
snugly.  Every  day  consignments  are 
placed  on  the  market  showing  evi- 
dences of  careless  packing.  Consider 
for  a moment  the  average  route  trav- 
eled by  a barrel  of  apples,  or,  it  may 
be,  a crate  of  peaches.  The  package 
is  taken  from  the  packing  shed  or  or- 
chard and  loaded  into  a wagon.  It  Is 
then  hauled,  say  from  one  to  six  miles 
over  the  average  country  road  to  the 
railroad  station  where  it  is  transferred 
to  a car.  After  traveling  from  twenty 
to  200  miles,  and  possibly  more,  it  is 
again  unloaded  and  placed  in  a wagon 
and  this  time  hauled  for  several 
squares  over  the  usual  city  street,  un- 
til it  finally  reaches  its  destination 
and  is  ready  to  be  opened  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  general  public  and  the 
criticism  of  the  possible  buyer.  Un- 
less this  package  has  been  well  filled 
and  packed  before  starting,  it  will 
reach  the  market  in  what  is  common- 
ly called  a “slack”  condition.  The  nu- 
merous handlings  and  jarrings  re- 
ceived en  route  will  have  caused  the 
contents  to  settle  and  shrink  and  as  a 
result  the  package  will  be  only  par- 
tially full.  Buyers  cannot  be  expected 
to  pay  the  price  of  full  packages  for 
those  only  filled  in  part.  Not  only  is 
the  sale  of  fruit  affected  in  this  way, 
but  loose  packing  invariably  causes 
bruises  and  the  general  defacement  of 
each  specimen.  Too  tight  packing 
should  also  be  guarded  against,  as  this 
frequently  results  in  bruising.  There 
is  a “happy  medium”  in  packing  that 
can  be  learned  only  by  experience, 


You’ll  Save  Money,  Trouble  and 
Later  Disappointment,  if  You 
Always  Buy  Stoves  at  Home 


If  you  expected  to  break  up  housekeeping  and 

go  to  boarding  in  a few  years,  it  might  pay  you  to  send  away  from 
home  for  a stove.  But  as  you  are  going  to  need  stoves  the  rest  of 
your  life,  why  not  buy  good  stoves — stoves  that  last  many  years?  Is  it 
not  poor  business  judgment  to  buy  stoves  that  last  but  a third  as 
long  as  they  ought  to,  just  to  save  a dollar  or  so  at  the  start? 

Home  Dealers  Give  Better  Values 

In  return  for  the  slightly  higher  price  you  may 

pay  for  stoves  bought  at  home , you  get  this : 

1—  A stove  that  far  outwears  any  ordinary  stove. 

2—  A stove  that  burns  less  fuel. 

3—  A stove  on  which  the  freight  Is  paid. 

^ — A stove  which  is  guaranteed  to  give  permanent  satisfaction. 

5—  You  have  no  waiting  to  do.  No  squabbles  to  adjust  with  the 
Railroad  Company.  Nodraying.  No  loading.  Nounload- 
ing. No  uncrating.  No  fussing  with  stovepipes.  No  black- 
ing to  fool  with. 

6—  You  get  more  liberal  credit  accommodations. 

Disadvantages  of  Sending  Away 

Stoves  bought  away  from  home,  though  sold  on 

30  days’  free  trial,  are  hard  to  return;  troublesome  to  crate  and  to  haul 
to  the  station,  You  pay  a higher  freight  rate  than  your  local  dealer.  You 
take  chances  and  risks  that  you  need  never  take  it  you  buy  at  home. 


Heater  for  Coat, 
Coke  or  Wood 


The  World-Famous,  Garland  Line 


The  kind  of  stoves  that  have  proven  best  by  forty  years’  test  are 

sold  only  through  dealers.  These  are  the  world-famous  Garland  Stoves  and  Ranges,  now 
used  in  more  than  FOUR  MILLION  homes  and  sold  by  leading  dealers  everywhere. 

No  matter  what  style  of  stove  you  want,  or  how  much  you  have  in  mind  to  pay  for  your  stove, 
be  sure  to  call  at  your  dealer's  and  see  the  great  Garland  line.  We  will  send  you  the  name  of  the 
Garland  Dealer  in  your  town. 

You  will  know  Garland  Stoves  by  the  trademark  here  shown,  which  appears  on  every 
Garland. 

8 Stove  Books  FREE 


We  now  print  and  give  away  eight  different  Stove  Books  for  the 


benefit  of  Stove  Buyers.  If  you  will  send  us  your  name  and  address 
and  tell  us  what  style  of  stove  or  range  you  want,  we  will  send  you 
the  proper  books. 

Please  state  which  of  these  stove  subjects  Interests  you  just  now: 
Steel  Ranges.  Cast  Ranges,  Cook  Stoves,  Base  Burners,  Heaters. 

Gas  Ranges,  Furnaces,  “The  Only  Safe  Way  to  Buy  Stoves  and  Ranges” 
Today  is  none  to  soon  to  begin  thinking  about  home  comfort  in 
cold  weather.  Write  at  once  for  the  books.  All  free.  Address 


The  Michigan  Stove  Company 

Largest  Makers  of  Stoves.  Ranges.  Gas  Ranges 
Detroit  and  Furnaces  in  the  World  Chicago 


Tttarlin 


New 
Model 

REPEATING  RIFLE 

The  only  gun  that  fills  the 
demand  for  a trom- 
bone (“pump”)  ac- 
tion repeater  in 
.25-20  and 
.32-20 

calibres. 


Shoots 
high  ve- 
locity smoke- 
less cartridges, 
also  black  and  low 
pressure  smokeless. 
Powerful  enough  for  deer, 
safe  to  use  in  settled  districts,  ex- 
cellent for  target  work,  for  foxes, 
geese,  woodchucks,  etc. 


Its  exclusive  features:  the  quick,  smooth  working  "pump” action; 
the  wear-resisting  Special  Smokeless  Steel  barrel;  the  modern  solid- 
top  and  side  ejector  lot  rapid,  accurate  firing,  increased  safety  and 
convenience.  It  has  take-down  construction  and  Ivory  Bead  front 
sight;  these  cost  extra  on  other  rifles  of  these  calibres. 


Our  136  page  catalog  describes  the  full  77lar/2fZ 
line.  Sent  for  three  stamps  postage.  Write  for  it* 


77/ar/tfi  firearms  Co. 


Willow  Street 
New  Haven,  Conn, 


HERE’S  a simple, 
strong,  low-priced 
r rlight-draft  riding  harrow  which 
, covers  more  surface  with  less  draft  than  any 
r other  cultivator'  made.  It  works  right  up  to 
the  trees  and  under  lowest  branches  without 
harming  fruit  or  leaves  in  the  least. 

Forkner 
^ Light  Draft  Harrows, 

for  Orcftvat'dv?  and  Vi*vey»i?<i^  ^ 

make  it  possible  to  thoroughly  cultivate  20  to  30  acres  per  day  with  two  horses. 

They  lift  and  turn  the  soil  and  leave  it  in  slight  waves,  thus  exposing  more  * 
surface  to  the  chemical  action  of  the  sun  and  rain.  They  make  a perfect 
dust-mulch,  which  conserves  maximum  amount  of  moisture. 

Write  for  Free  Trial  Offer— and  Booklet. 

We  will  ship  to  responsible  parties  on  30  days’  riskless  free  trial. 

Free  booklet,  “Modern  Orchard  Tillage,”  tells  the  whole  story^ 

LIGHT  DRAFT  HARROW  CO. 

J>07  E.  Nevada  St.,  Marshalltown,  la. 


In  some  localities  growers  have 
found  it  profitable  to  wrap  certain 
kinds  of  their  fruit  before  packing. 
Suitable  paper  of  a light  grade  is  used 
for  this  purpose,  and  if  the  stock  is 
“fancy,”  each  wrapper  has  printed  on 


it  in  attractive  label  bearing  the 
name  of  the  brand,  where  and  by 
whom  grown.  The  cost  of  these  wrap- 
pers is  very  slight,  and  they  not  only 
serve  as  a means  of  advertising  fancy 
produce,  but  they  improve  the  appear- 
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ance  of  the  whole  package.  Further 
than  this,  the  use  of  wrappers  has  a 
tendency  to  prolong  the  keeping  qual- 
ities of  the  fruit.  One  or  more 
peaches  or  apples  in  a package  may 
begin  to  rot.  This  condition  causes  a 
liberation  of  moisture  that,  unless 
checked,  will  spread  and  cause  decay 
to  develop  in  other  specimens.  When 
each  fruit  is  wrapped  the  paper  ab- 
sorbs a certain  amount  of  this  mois- 
ture, thus  checking  ror  a time  the 
spread  of  decay.  Wrappers  are  also 
an  aid  in  keeping  fruit  firm  and  snug 
in  the  packages. 

The  fruit  package  of  today  is  an  in- 
fluential factor  on  the  produce  busi- 
ness. Many  growers  do  not  consider 
the  relation  the  package  bears  to  the 
selling  value  of  their  products.  In 
fact,  few  people  realize  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  the  American  package  as 
used  in  all  branches  of  trade,  particu- 
larly those  engaged  in  the  handling  of 
farm,  garden  and  orchard  products.  It 
has  been  only  within  recent  years  that 
the  individual  consumer  could  carry 
fruits  home  in  the  packages  in  which 
they  originally  reached  market.  The 
small  package  is  gaining  favor  every 
day.  Its  development  has  been 
brought  about  by  brisk  competition  re- 
sulting from  the  ever-increasing  de- 
mands of  the  public. 

At  present  there  are  no  packages 
universally  recognized  as  legally 
standard,  yet  the  one  characteristic 
most  notable  of  the  American  package 
is  its  uniformity.  Although  many 
poorly  constructed,  “short,”  inferior 
packages  are  still  found  on  the  mar- 
kets, it  will  be  but  a question  of  time 
before  this  type  will  become  so  thor- 
oughly unpopular  that  the  unscrupu- 
lous grower  and  packer  who  desires 
to  use  them  will  be  compelled  to  rec- 
ognize the  demands  of  the  trade  re- 
garding uniformity,  or  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. While  uniformity  is  a marked 
characteristic  of  the  American  pack- 
age, a great  many  growers  fail  to 
grasp  the  importance  of  this  point. 
They  ship  fruits  in  packages  that  may 
anwser  the  requirements  of  their 
local  markets,  but  that  do  not  comply 
with  the  demands  of  distant  markets. 
As  a result,  dissatisfaction  arises  be- 
tween the  grower  and  the  buyer.  The 

A BRAIN  WORKER 
Must  Have  the  Kind  of  Food  that 
Nourishes  Brain. 


“I  am  a literary  man  whose  nervous 
energy  is  a great  part  of  my  stock  in 
trade,  and  ordinarily  I have  little  pa- 
tience with  breakfast  foods  and  the 
extravagant  claims  made  of  them.  But 
1 cannot  withhold  my  acknowledgment 
of  the  debt  that  I owe  to  Grape-Nuts 
food. 

‘I  discovered  long  ago  that  the  very 
bulkiness  of  the  ordinary  diet  was  not 
calculated  to  give  one  a clear  head, 
the  power  of  sustained,  accurate 
thinking.  I always  felt  heavy  and 
sluggish  in  mind  as  well  as  body  after 
eating  the  ordinary  meal,  which  di- 
verted the  blood  from  the  brain  to  the 
digestive  apparatus. 

“I  tried  foods  easy  of  digestion,  but 
found  them  usually  deficient  in  nutri- 
ment. I experimented  with  many 
breakfast  foods  and  they,  too,  proved 
unsatisfactory,  till  I reached  Grape- 
Nuts.  And  then  the  problem  was 
solved. 

“Grape-Nuts  agreed  with  me  per- 
fectly from  the  beginning,  satisfying 
my  hunger  and  supplying  the  nutri- 
ment that  so  many  other  prepared 
foods  lack. 

“I  had  not  been  using  it  very  long 
before  I found  that  I was  turning  out 
an  unusual  quantity  and  quality  of 
work.  Continued  use  has  demonstrat- 
ed to  my  entire  satisfaction  that 
Grape-Nuts  food  contains  the  elements 
needed  by  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem of  the  hard-working  public 
writer.”  Name  given  by  Postum  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

“There’s  a reason,”  and  it  is  explain- 
ed in  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to 
Wellville,”  i>n  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


Victor-V ictrola 


With  a Victor-Victrola  as  low  as  $15  and  others 
gradually  ranging  up  to  the  magnificent  Victor-Victrola 
at  $250,  why  should  you  longer  deny  yourself  the  pleas- 
ure that  comes  from  their  possession? 

When  these  wonderful  instruments  bring  right  into 
your  home  a wealth  of  the  world  s best  music,  fairly 
dazzling  in  the  wideness  of  its  scope  and  the  array  of 
talented  artists  interpreting  it,  you  surely  don’t  want 
1 to  deprive  your  family  of  this  great  pleasure!  The 
pleasure  of  hearing  such  famous  grand  opera  stars  as 
Caruso,  Melba,  Tetrazzini;  such  eminent  instrumentalists 
as  Paderewski,  Mischa  Elman,  Maud  Powell;  such  noted 
vaudeville  “headliners”  as  Harry  Lauder,  Blanche  Ring, 
George  M.  Cohan;  such  celebrated  musical  organizations 
as  Sousa’s  Band,  Pryor’s  Band,  Victor  Herbert’s  Orchestra! 

Whether  the  home  actually  feels  the  need  of  music, 
or  whether  it  is  already  gay  with  melody,  no  home  can 
afford  to  be  without  the  exquisite  music  produced  by  this 
greatest  of  all  musical  instruments. 

Hearing  is  believing.  Go  to  any  \ ictor  dealer  s and  hear 
your  favorite  selections. 

Ask  him  for  copies  of  the  handsome  illustrated  \ ictor  cata- 
logs, or  write  to  us  for  them. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

23rd  and  Cooper  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co..  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 


Victor-Victrola  IV,  $15 


Victor-Victrola  VI,  $25 
Victor-Victrola  VIII,  $40 
Victor-Victrola  IX,  $50 
Victor-Victrola  X,  $75 
Victor-Victrola  XI,  $100 
Victor-Victrola  XIV,  $150 

Victors  $10  to  $100 


Victor-Victrola  XVI 
$200  and  $250 


Always  use  Victor  Records  played  with  Victor 
Needles— there  is  no  other  way  to  get  the 
unequaled  Victor  tone. 


Victor  Needles  6 cents  per  100,  60  cents  per  1000 


New  Victor  Record#  are  on  sale  at  all  dealer#  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


buyer  discriminates  against  this  fruit, 
the  grower  becomes  discouraged,  and 
the  business  that  might  have  become 
very  profitable  is  given  up  in  disgust, 
all  on  account  of  the  disregard  on  the 
part  of  the  grower  of  market  require- 
ments. Growers  should  become  famil- 
iar with  the  conditions  and  prefer- 
ences of  the  markets  on  which  they 
expect  to  place  their  fruits.  The  busi- 
ness of  marketing  fruit  has  become  so 
well  developed  that  there  is  no,  reason 
why  one  should  not  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  present  require- 
ments and  conditions  of  any  market. 


not  appreciate  the  importance  of  this 
feature,  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  sale  of  their  fruit  each  successive 
year.  They  seem  to  hesitate  about  the 
small  additional  expense  incurred,  and 
do  not  consider  that  the  money  spent 
in  this  way  will  result  in  a quicker 
and  more  profitable  sale  of  their  fruit 
during  coming  seasons.  It  has  been 
only  within  recent  years  that  growers 
have  made  any  attempt  at  marking 
their  fruit  packages  before  placing 
them  on  the  market.  In  practically 
every  other  branch  of  industry  pro- 
ducers have  marked  their  goods  with 


WELL  GRADED  AND  WELL  PACKED  PEACHES. 


Buyers,  commission  merchants  and 
produce  dealers  in  general  are  always 
willing  to  furnish  growers  with  any 
information  regarding  the  preparation 
of  fruits  for  sale  and  the  most  desir- 
able packages  to  use  in  placing  these 
fruits  on  the  different  markets.  If 
growers  would  visit  the  markets  to 
which  they  send  their  products  they 
would  become  better  acquainted  with 
existing  conditions,  and  would  be  en- 
abled to  prepare  and  pack  their  fruit 
to  the  better  satisfaction  of  both  the 
buyer  and  themselves. 

The  practice  of  labeling  or  branding 
fruit  packages  is  a point  wrorthy  of 
some  consideration.  Many  growers  do 


some  label,  brand  or  trade-mark,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  produc- 
tions of  others.  The  sale  of  these 
products  is  greatly  influenced  by  this 
distinction. 

The  man  who  puts  up  an  honest 
pack  of  first-class  fruit  in  uniform, 
well-constructed  packages  need  never 
fear  that  the  money  spent  for  attrac- 
tive labels  will  be  wasted.  Such  a 
brand  will  often  insure  against  loss 
during  gluts,  and  cause  prompt  sales 
at  advanced  prices  when  the  condi- 
tions affecting  demand  and  supply  are 
normal.  For  instance,  a grower,  after 
carefully  grading  and  packing  his  fruit 
puts  his  label  on  each  package;  they 


'Raise  Water  for  -a"  you  need  when 


Your  Truit 


and  where  required — 
with  an  automatic 


RIFE  RAM 

Costs  little  to  install— nothing  to  operate.  Raises 
water  30  ft.  for  every  foot  of  fall.  Land  lying 
above  canal  or  stream  supplied  with  water.  Pumps 
automatically  day  and  night,  winter  and  summer. 
Fully  guaranteed. 

If  there  is  a stream,  pond  or 
spring  within  a mile,  write  for 
plans,  book  and  trial  offer,  free. 

rife  engine  Co. 

2521  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


■ 


Bigger  Fruit  Profits 

Here  is  a spray  pump  invented 
by  fruit  growers.  It  was  our 
endeavor  to  secure  the  best 
spray  pump  to  use  on  our 
")0  acre  fruit  farm  that 
produced  the 


ECLIPSE 


i 


SPRAY  PUMP 

It  overcomes  every  defect  found 
in  other  makes— It  has  proved  it- 
self best  in  actual  work.  Put  an 
Eclipse  to  work  on  your  trees  and 
earn  bigger  profits.  Write  for  our 
fully  illustrated  catalogue.  It  tells 
why  you  should  spray— and  why 
you  should  do  it  with  an  Eclipse. 
It’s  free.  Write  to-day. 


MORRILL  A MORLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


Root  Grafts 


Fruit  Tree  Seed  and  Seed- 
lings. Planters  grow  your 
own  trees  and  save  money 
HARBOR  SPRINGS  NURSERY,  Harbor  Spring*,  Mich. 

go  to  market,  are  exposed  for  sale,  a 
buyer  purchases  them  and  upon  ex- 
amining the  contents  finds  he  has  re- 
ceived full  value  for  his  money.  He 
immediately  looks  to  see  where  the 
fruit  came  from  and  by  whom  packed. 
The  next  time  he  has  to  purchase  this 
same  kind  of  fruit,  whether  the  same 
season  or  the  next,  he  looks  for  this 
brand.  Thus  the  label  has  accom- 
plished two  purposes;  it  has  been  a 
guarantee  and  has  served  as  a means 
of  advertising.  S.  B.  SHAW. 

North  Carolina. 
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STUMP  PULLER 

Sold  on  30  Days*  Free  Trial 
Guaranteed  for  Three  Years 


Triple  power  means  more  than  the  pull  of  a loco- 
motive. All  steel  means  60%  lighter  weight,  400% 
more  strength  than  any  cast  iron  or  “semi-steel”  puller 
ever  made.  Accurate  machining  and  turning  means 
smooth  running  and  light  draft.  Double  safety  ratchets 
mean  safety  to  men  and  team.  3 year  guarantee  means 
replacement  of  any  broken  castings,  whether  your  fault 
or  fault  of  machine.  Pull  an  acre  of  stumps  a day  easy 
with  the  Hercules.  When  your  stumps  are  pulled,  do 
work  for  your  neighbors  or  rent  machine  at  a nice  profit. 


Why  not  mail  coupon  or  postal  at  once  for  my  new  intro* 
ductory  money-saving  proposition  and  interesting  free 
book?  See  photos  and  letters.  Read  about  profits  owners 
are  making.  Get  facts  and  figures  that  will  post  you  on 
best  crops  to  raise  on  virgin  land  where  stumps  stood. 
Mail  coupon  or  postal  quick. 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co.,  34317th  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 


Big  Money  For' 


Name . 


Address 


5000  Men  Who  Write 

For  This  Fine  FREE  BOOK''""--—- 


Let  me  mail  you  all  the  facts,  figures  and 
proofs  that  will  show  you  convincing  evidence 
of  what  big  profits  the  Hercules  Stump  Puller 
has  made  for  many  others — a fair  indication  of 
what  a Hercules  will  do  for  you.  Pull  out  the 
stumps  now  and  you  are  rid  of  them  forever. 

HERCULES 

All  Steel,  Triple  Power 


Stumps  cost  big  money!  They  take  half  the  realty 
value  away  from  the  land.  They  rob  you  of  crops 
and  profits  you  ought  to  have.  On  a 40-acre  stump  field  the 
profits  derived  from  stump  pulling  the  first  year  are  $1281 
and  up  according  to  the  value  of  the  land — from  $750  up 
in  crops  every  year  after.  5000  men  who  write  me  first 
will  receive  a money-making,  money-saving  offer  on  the 


Mail  me  your  free  book 
and  special  price  offer. 
I want  to  know  all 
the  facts  about  the 
Hercules  All- 
Steel  Triple 
Power  Stump 
Puller. 


ICHIGAN  FRUIT 

GROWERS 

The  leading  event  of  the  late  fall 
season  with  the  growers  was  the  Mich- 
igan Land  and  Apple  Show,  held  at 
Grand  Rapids,  November  7-11,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Evening  Press  of 
Grand  Rapids  and  the  Western  Mich- 
igan Development  Bureau.  The  Mich- 
igan show  was  not  on  the  scale  of  big- 
ness of  the  Far  Western  shows, with 
carloads  of  fruit  displayed  and  many 
thousands  of  dollars  hung  up  as  prizes, 
yet  nevertheless  it  was  a very  attrac- 
tive and  unique  affair  and  a splendid 
advertisement  for  Michigan  lands  and 
orchards.  Special  rates  were  offered 
on  railroads  and  the  total  attendance 
for  the  five  days  was  22,000.  The  larg- 
est exhibit  was  made  by  the  Western 
Michigan  bureau,  which  includes  twen- 
ty counties  of  western  and  northern 
Michigan.  This  fruit  was  shown  in 
bushel  boxes,  packed  and  faced  in  an 
attractive  style,  and  one  entire  side 
of  the  large  Coliseum  building  was 
taken  up  with  this  display.  One  end  of 
the  building  was  devoted  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  orchards  in  Michigan’s  original 
fruit  belt,  comprising  Berrien,  Van 
Buren  and  Allegan  counties,  and  this 
display  was  also  made  in  boxes,  with 
each  variety  of  apple  plainly  marked. 
This  section  of  the  state  claims  to  be, 
and  is  in  fact,  a suburb  of  Chicago, 
therefore  has  distinct  advantages  on 
account  of  nearness  to  that  great  dis- 
tributing market.  . 

I The  individual  displays  of  apples 
were  very  fine,  that  of  Frank  Smith 
of  Traverse  City,  with  a house  built 

I of  apples,  unique  apple  decorations 
and  over  50  plates  of  fruit,  receiving 
Sthe  grand  prize.  Other  prize  winners 
were  as  follows:  First,  L.  E.  Hall, 

Ionia;  second,  J.  O.  Fraleigh,  Raven- 
na; third,  Wm.  Matthews,  Grand  Rap- 
ill8:  honorable  mention,  W.  S.  Smith, 
St.  Johns;  Carl  Newburg,  Grand  Rap- 
Pds.  Hughson  Fruit  Farm,  Harbor 
Springs;  S.  P.  Barnhart,  Grand  Rap- 
ids. 

Other  features  of  the  apple  show  in- 
cluded talks  by  practical  growers  and 
scientific  packing  demonstrations  in 
the  Coliseum  annex.  The  educational 
exhibit  made  by  the  Michigan  Agricul- 
tural College  was  given  special  atten-  | 


tion  by  visitors.  The  apple  show  will 
be  repeated  on  a larger  scale  next  fall. 

The  present  time  may  truly  be  call- 
ed the  renaissance,  or  new  birth  pe- 
riod, of  fruit  growing  in  Michigan, 
particularly  of  apples.  Everybody  is 
talking  fruit  and  thousands  of  acres  of 
new  orchards  will  be  set  during  the 
coming  year.  Experienced  growers 
now  see  as  never  before  that  the  em- 
phasis must  hereafter  be  placed  on 
better  fruit  and  scientific  methods  o? 
grading,  packing  and  marketing  their 
product.  Western  ways  are  gaining 
foothold  slowly  through  the  east,  and 
the  day  of  attractive  packages  with 
the  grower’s  name  thereon  as  a guar- 
antee of  honest  methods  and  carefully 
sorted  and  wrapped  fruit,  seems  close 
at  hand. 

A car  of  English  Rambo  apples  from 
the  orchards  of  John  Wilkinson,  near 
Hartford,  Van  Buren  County,  was 
shipped  to  Cincinnati  this  fall  and  the 
commission  house,  in  acknowledging 
receipt  of  same,  declared  it  to  be  the 
finest  car  handled  by  them  since  start- 
ing in  business  twenty-five  years  ago. 


They  resemble  the  King,  but  are  much 
superior  to  that  apple  in  flavor  and  in 
keeping  qualities. 

This  has  been  a bumper  year  with 
the  grape  growers.  Reports  from 
Paw  Paw,  Van  Buren  County,  show 
that  1,200  carloads  went  out  from  that 
point,  or  just  double  the  number  of 
cars  shipped  two  years  ago,  which  up 
to  that  time  was  the  banner  year.  The 
season  was  also  the  longest  ever 
known,  covering  approximately  three 
months. 

The  grape  shipments  from  Dowagiac 
this  season  reached  forty-three  cars, 
most  of  the  fruit  going  into  the  Mid- 
dle West.  St.  Louis  received  more 
Dowagiac  fruit  than  any  other  point. 

Jackson  County  had  an  apple  show 
this  fall,  with  fine  specimens  of  fruit 
submitted  by  growers  from  nearly 
every  township.  The  show  was  held 
in  the  city  of  Jackson,  under  auspices 
of  the  Jackson  County  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association,  formed  less  than  a year 
ago,  and  now  having  nearly  100  mem- 
bers. Its  officers  are:  President, 

Joseph  Butler;  vice-president,  J.  W. 


BLACK  PEARL 
RASPBERRY 

Now  in  better  condition  than  any  other  variety.  Try 
it.  Send  for  free  descriptive  circular  and  for  cata- 
logue of  Small  Fruit  Plants,  Trees,  Ornamentals, 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  etc. 

Holsinger  Bros.,  Rosedale,  Kansas 


URSERYMEN’S  Fruit 

and  Ornamental  Plates  and 
Plate  Books  for  Canvassing 

Hand  Painted — Lithographed — Colored 
Photographs.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Prices 

M.  BRUNSWICK  & CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Apple,  Peach,  Cherry 


Also  a full  line  of  other  stock.  The  finest  lot  of 
peach  in  the  state.  Everything  cleaned  up  again 
last  year  to  hundreds  of  satisfied  customers  in 
every  state.  Prices  low.  Send  for  catalogue. 

FREMONT  NURSERY,  - FREMONT,  OHIO 


Boardman;  secretary,  W.  L.  C.  Reid; 
treasurer,  S.  E.  St.  John. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Michi- 
gan State  Horticultural  Society  will  be 
held  in  Ludington  December  5-7,  and  a 
most  attractive  program  has  been  pre- 
pared. Mason  County  has  some  of  the 
finest  fruit  orchards  in  the  world. 

The  Muskegon  County  Horticultural 
Society  at  its  recent  meeting  discuss- 
ed plans  for  a revival  of  the  Muskegon 
County  Fair  for  1912. 

‘‘Distributing  and  marketing  are  the 
biggest  problems  now  confronting  the 
fruit  growers  of  Michigan,”  said  Pres- 
ident I.  A.  Farrand,  of  the  state  hor- 
ticultural society  recently.  “It  has 
been  proven  beyond  question  that 
Michigan  growers  can  raise  fine  fruit, 
but  even  the  best  growers  have  had 
difficulty  this  season,  and  other  sea- 
sons, in  getting  the  prices  that  their 
fruit  was  really  worth.  The  associa- 
tion plan  of  marketing  has  its  advan- 
tages, but  I am  not  certain  that  it  is 
the  best  plan  in  all  sections.  This 
problem  of  getting  the  fruit  from  pro- 
ducer to  consumer  without  the  delays 
and  losses  incident  to  the  present  sys- 
tems will  no  doubt  have  a prominent 
place  on  the  program  at  the  coming 
Ludington  meeting  of  the  state  soci- 
ety.” ALMOND  GRIFFEN. 

Michigan, 
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Cold  Storage  and  High  Prices. 

Agitation  for  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  cold  storage  of  food  products 
is  being  renewed  as  the  time  for  the 
assembling  of  Congress  approaches. 
It  is  likely  that  the  approaching  ses- 
sion will  see  a number  of  bills  on  this 
subject  introduced.  Those  who  are  in 
favor  of  legislation  regulating  cold 
storage  of  food  products  claim  that 
storage  is  responsible  for  present  high 
prices  of  food  products,  and  the  price 
of  apples  is  frequently  given  to  show 
the  truth  of  this  contention. 

Without  discussing  the  cold  storage 
problem  as  it  relates  to  other  food 
products,  it  may  he  said  positively 
that  fruit  growers  generally  are  op- 
posed to  any  legislation  which  will 
limit  or  restrict  the  storing  of  apples. 
The  price  of  apples  has  been  high  for 
a number  of  years,  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  consumer  apples 
still  cost  too  much — but  we  don’t  be- 
lieve cold  storage  has  anything  what- 
ever to  do  with  this  condition. 

It  is  very  probable  that  prices  of 
apples  at  harvest  time  are  higher  than 
they  would  be  if  there  were  no  cold 
storage  houses.  If  the  fruit  could  not 
be  preserved  for  future  market,  ap- 
ples would  be  a drug  on  the  market 
from  September  to  Christmas,  and 
after  that  date  they  would  be  worth 
many  times  the  prevailing  prices. 
There  would  he  a feast  for  a few 
months  and  then  a famine  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  Cold  storage 
serves  to  lengthen  the  apple  season 
and  to  equalize  prices,  so  that  the 
general  average  is  perhaps  no  higher, 
if  it  is  as  high,  than  would  be  the 
case  if  no  storage  facilities  were  avail- 
able. 

Meat  products,  butter,  eggs,  etc., 
doubtless  deteriorate  greatly  in  cold 
storage.  Apples  ripen,  of  course,  and 
sometimes  decay,  but  a decayed  apple 
is  a warning  in  itself.  No  one  need 
he  deceived,  and  there  is  not  the  need 
for  regulation  of  storing  apples  tnere 
is  in  case  of  other  food  products. 
Fruit  growers  generally  should  watch 
any  proposed  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Prune  the  Catalogues. 

The  other  day  we  looked  carefully 
through  a good  nursery  catalogue,  one 
of  the  modern  kind,  with  directions 
for  planting  and  spraying  fruit  trees, 
with  chapters  on  pruning,  etc.  The 
latter  were  quite  complete,  and  urged 
the  orchardist  to  prune  his  trees  se- 
verely, if  he  would  have  them  bear 
the  best  possible  fruits. 

And  then  we  looked  at  the  list  of 
varieties  of  fruits  listed  by  the  nur- 
seryman sending  out  the  catalogue, 
and  wondered  why  he  does  not  take 
a dose  of  his  own  medicine  and  prune 


his  list  of  varieties  severely.  He  can 
well  afford  to  cut  out  about  half  the 
varieties  listed,  and  even  then  will 
have  too  many. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  we  are  bur- 
dened with  too  many  varieties  of 
fruits?  The  list  of  varieties  of  apples 
and  peaches,  especially,  is  already  too 
long,  but  new  names  are  being  added 
every  year.  It  seems  that  the  time 
has  come  to  call  a halt,  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  tree-planter. 

We  would  not  by  any  means  dis- 
courage the  introduction  and  testing 
of  new  varieties,  for  certainly  perfec- 
tion has  not  yet  been  attained,  but 
we  do  wish  to  protest  against  the 
practice  of  some  nurserymen  of  send- 
ing out  a lot  of  new  varieties  every 
year,  the  chief  recommendation  for 
which  is  that  it  is  something  new,  or 
at  least  has  a new  name.  So  many 
varieties  have  been  added  to  nursery- 
lists  that  the  inexperienced  planter  is 
greatly  bewildered  when  he  goes  to 
plant,  and  as  a result  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  are  being  planted  to 
varieties  which  will  likely  never  re- 
turn even  the  first  cost  of  the  trees 
to  their  owners. 

Let  us  have  new  varieties,  of 
course,  if  they  are  better  than  the  old 
ones,  or  if  they  fill  a place  not  already 
occupied  by  another  variety  as  good 
or  better.  But  let  us  be  sure  that  the 
new  claimants  for  public  favor  have 
something  to  commend  them  before 
we  urge  their  planting. 

% 

Death  of  Norman  J.  Colman. 

Norman  J.  Colman,  editor  of  Col- 
man’s  Rural  World,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
died  of  apoplexy  early  in  November, 
at  age  of  eighty-four  years.  Mr.  Col- 
man, in  spite  of  his  advanced  age,  had 
been  very  vigorous  and  was  stricken 
while  on  a railway  train;  he  was 
found  unconscious  in  his  berth  early 
one  morning  and  died  without  regain- 
ing consciousness. 

Mr.  Colman  was  a gentleman  of  the 
old  school.  He  was  a most  lovable 
man,  simple  in  his  tastes,  and  most 
versatile  in  his  learning.  He  was 
once  lieutenant-governor  of  Missouri, 
and  was  the  first  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  national  government, 
having  been  appointed  to  that  position 
by  President  Cleveland  when  the  of- 
fice was  created  and  the  secretary 
made  a member  of  the  President’s 
cabinet. 

At  an  early  day  Mr.  Colman  was  en- 
gaged in  the  nursery  business  in  St. 
Louis  County,  and  although  the  paper 
he  published  for  so  many  years  was 
devoted  to  general  agriculture,  he  still 
took  more  of  an  interest  in  horticul- 
ture than  in  any  other  branch  of 
farming,  except,  perhaps,  that  he  di- 
vided his  affections  between  fine  fruits 


and  thoroughbred  horses.  He  was  a 
man  of  rugged  constitution  and  until 
very  recently  made  it  a practice  to 
camp  out  in  southern  Missouri  or 
northern  Arkansas  every  autumn, 
hunting  wild  turkeys  and  deer. 

When  The  Fruit-Grower  was  started 
fifteen  years  ago  the  writer  of  this 
paragraph  had  a long  talk  with  Gov- 
ernor Colman,  as  he  was  usually  called 
by  his  friends,  and  no  man  in  the  state 
offered  more  encouragement  to  the 
new  publication  than  did  this  good 
man.  During  the  years  we  frequent- 
ly met  him  and  often  received  helpful 
letters  from  him,  and  we  shall  al- 
ways remember  him  most  kindly.  Our 
deceased  friend  was  not  rich,  as 
riches  are  now  counted,  but  he  was 
rich  in  his  friendships,  and  thousands 
of  good  men  and  women  feel  a per- 
sonal bereavement  now  that  he  is 
gone. 

■s|fc  ^ 

Meeting  of  the  Vermont  Horticultural 
Society. 

During  the  first  fifty  years  of  its 
history  Vermont  was  a leading  state 
in  the  production  of  fruit,  and  espe- 
cially apples.  During  the  next  fifty 
years  the  industry  declined  and  the 
orchards  were  neglected  and  the  close 
of  its  first  century  saw  the  state  im- 
porting many  carloads  to  supply  its 
own  needs,  and  the  idea  became  preva- 
lent that  good  apples  could  not  be 
grown  in  Vermont.  Today  Vermont 
is  shipping  thousands  of  barrels  of  the 
best  apples  in  the  world  and  the  busi- 
ness of  apple  growing  is  increasing  in 
a rapid  geometrical  progression.  This 
result  is  largely  owing  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Vermont  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, which  held  its  seventeenth  an- 
nual meeting  at  Montpelier,  Novem- 
ber 1st  to  3rd.  Following  is  a brief 
abstract  of  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant papers: 

Prof.  M.  B.  Cummings  of  the  Ver- 
mont Experiment  Station  spoke  of  the 
Leaf  Blister  Mite.  This  insect  was 
first  reported  to  the  station  as  occur- 
ring in  Vermont  in  1910.  It  is,  how- 
ever, spread  over  a considerable  por- 
tion of  the  state  and  is  very  numerous 
in  some  localities.  It  is  increasing 
rapidly  and  unless  checked  it  will 
cause  a good  deal  of  damage  in  a few 
years.  The  insect  is  about  the  one- 
hundredth  of  an  inch  in  length  and 
rather  slender.  It  passes  the  winter 
between  the  hud  scales,  and  when  the 
leaves  appear  in  the  spring,  it  makes 
its  way  to  the  interior  of  the  leaf, 
where  it  is  safe,  since  no  spray  can 
reach  it  without  destroying  the  leaf. 
Its  first  appearance  is  that  of  small 
green  pimples.  These  change  to  red 
and  brown,  and  the  leaf  becomes  dead 
and  dry  except  sometimes  around  the 
edges,  while  its  surface  presents  the 
appearance  of  blisters.  The  remedy  is 
to  spray  thoroughly  in  early  spring 
with  a one-to-eight  lime-sulphur  solu- 
tion. 

Dr.  J.  K.  Shaw  of  the  Massachusetts 
Experiment  Station  spoke  of  the  adap- 
tation of  apple  varieties.  He  said  that 
different  varieties  are  adapted  to  dif- 
ferent localities,  and  may  not  succeed 
in  a different, climate,  soil  and  envir- 
onment. Cited  the  case  of  the  Ben 
Davis,  which  in  some  sections  of  the 
South  is  one  of  the  best  commercial 
varieties,  but  in  New  England  it  is  of 
very  poor  quality.  While  it  has  been 
a profitable  variety,  people  are  get- 
ting wise  as  to  its  quality  and  the  de- 
mand is  rapidly  diminishing.  The  Wolf 
River  is  a very  popular  variety  and 
well  adapted  to  New  England  condi- 
tions, but  its  immense  size  and  coarse 
flavor  are  against  it,  and  other  and 
better  varieties  are  to  be  preferred. 
The  idea  is  to  select  the  very  best  of 
the  varieties  that  will  attain  the  high- 
est degree  of  perfection  in  a given 
locality  and  grow  only  those  varieties. 
At  the  present  time  the  demand  for 
apples  far  exceeds  the  supply  and 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  apples  of  an  inferior  quality,  but 
the  indications  are  that  in  the  course 
of  the  next  fifteen  years  the  supply 
will  nearly  or  quite  equal  the  demand 
and  then  the  man  who  has  an  orchard 
producing  fruit  of  an  inferior  quality 
will  be  the  one  who  will  be  squeezed. 


Try  a Kalamazoo  Stove 


We  Ship 
the 
Stove 
the 

Day  Your 
Order 
Arrives 


l?n  r?  17  ,n  your 

r KHIl.  kitchen 
* ‘ or  living 

room  or  wherever  it’s  ne?d- 
30  Days’  Free  Trial— then 
Days’ Approval  Test.  Tha 
Kalamazoo  must  make  good  to 
your  satisfaction. 
Cook  stoves,  rang- 
es, heating  stoves, 
gas  stoves— 400 
styles  and  sizes  to 
choose  from. 

Pay  At  Your 
Convenience 

Cash  or  credit,  just  as  you 
wish.  Oir  direct,  whole- 
sale,  factory  prices  save  you  $5  to  $40  over 
the  very  best  price  your  dealer  could  make. 
Wo  prepay  freight.  The  stove  is  one  you’ll  be 
proud  to  own— the  genuine  Kalamazoo 
—stove  standard  of  the  country  for 
years.  Made  i ts  own  way  and  proved  lta 
superiority  in  170,000  American  homes. 


A Postal  Brings  The 
Big  Stove  Book 


Your  copy  ready— the  biggest,  most 
valuable  book  on  stoves.  You  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  it— packed  with 
money-saving,  inside  stove  facts. 
We  will  ship  stove  the  day  the  order  comes— 
always  within  24  hours.  When  you  write 
^ ask  for  Catalogue  No.  135 , giving  prices 
and  easy  terms. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co., 
Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo  • Mich, 


A Kala.n\azo°  Gas 


Townsend  & Wyatt 
Dry  Goods  Company 


Our  Piano  Department  has  been  a success 
from  the  day  we  opened.  We  find  that  the 
public  likes  to  save  money  when  they  make  | 
a purchase  for  as  large  an  amount  as  this. 


On  account  of  the  small  expense  in  operating 
this  department  in  connection  with  the  rest  of 
«ur  store  we  can  save  you  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  on  , piano. 


New  Pianos  are  Fully  Guaranteed 

from  one-hundred  and  nineteen  dollars  up 


The  above  cut  represents  the  popular 
Style  “F"  Hillsdale.  This  piano  bears  our  own 
name  on  the  metal  plate.  It  is  manufactured  espe- 
cially for  us. 

The  reputation  that  we  have  established  after  be- 
ing in  business  forty-four  years,  is  behind  these  in- 
struments. The  sweet  round,  full-toned  Hillsdale 
will  satisfy  you,  no  matter  how  critical  you  are. 
Its  plain,  square  lines  will  please  the  eye. 

It  is  useless  to  pay  $375  for  a piano  no  better, 
when  you  can  have  this  piano  Direct  from  the  Fac- 
tory to  You,  no  matter  where  you  live,  freight  pre- 
paid, new  scarf  and  stool  furnished,  for  $225  cash, 
or  payments,  if  desired,  6 per  cent  on  deferred  pay- 
ments. Write  Us  Today. 

Townsend  & Wyatt  D.  G.  Co. 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 
There  was  a typographical  error 
in  our  ad  which  appeared  in  No- 
vember Fruit-Grower.  Price  of 
piano  should  have  read  $225.00,  in- 
stead of  $275.00. 


20th  Century 
Grader 


SAVES  ITS  COST  IN  TWENTY  DAYS 

Cutting  ditches  for  drainage  or  irrigation,  level- 
ing land,  making  levees  or  Lorders, 
grading  roads,  cleaning  ditches,  and 
many  other  usee  which  make  it  worth 
ten  limes  its  cost  to  f rmer  or  munici- 
pality. Has  sage  brush  cutter  and  other  # . 
useful  attachments  not  found  with  any  * 1 
other  grader.  A one-man  machine.  Light 
—strong — guaranteed.  Will  last  a life- 
time. Write  now  for  .nteresting  free 
book  telling  how  the  use  of  this  , 
machine  will  Increase  the  yield 
of  your  crops. 

THE  BAKER  MFG.  tO. 

580  Hunter  Bldg. , Chicago  ^ 


M.  C.  Burritt  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  gave  an  il- 
lustrated lecture  on  the  “Principal 
Apple  Growing  Regions  of  the  East  ” 
and  in  reference  to  the  discussions 
relative  to  the  best  manner  of  pruning 
and  heading  an  apple  tree,  it  was  in- 
teresting to  notice  that  in  western 
New  York  the  usual  style  is  a single 
trunk  headed  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  with  a horizontal  framework 
trained  to  a huge  dome-shaped  top. 
In  the  Piedmont  region  the  prevailing 
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type  is  that  of  a single  leader  with 
branches  clear  to  and  resting  on  the 
ground.  In  the  Mississippi  Valley 
there  is  another  type  and  in  the  Hud- 
son Valley  still  another.  In  fact, 
every  apple-growing  region  has  its 
own  type,  and  the  question  very  nat- 
urally arises,  which  of  all  these  types 
and  styles  is  best? 

B.  F.  Lutman  of  the  Vermont  Ex- 
periment Station  spoke  of  the  “Brown 
Rot  in  Stone  Fruits.”  Said  that  this 
is  a fungous  disease  attacking  the 
peach,  plum  and  cherry.  It  appears 
as  a small  brown  spot  on  the  fruit, 
coming  about  the  time  the  fruit  ripens. 
They  increase  in  size  and  destroy  the 
fruit,  and  are  also  communicated  to 
all  other  fruits  in  contact  with  the 
diseased  specimen.  ' These  fruits,  do 
not  fall  to  the  ground,  but  cling  per- 
sistently to  the  tree  and  become  what 
is  known  as  mummy  fruit,  sometimes 
Remaining  on  the  tree  until  forced 
: off  by  the  growth  of  the  following 
! season.  It  spreads  by  three  distinct 
i methods:  First  by  contact,  as  already 
described;  second  by  means  of  gray 
!;  spores  thrown  off  by  the  dried  fruit, 

; and  third  by  a different  kind  of  spore 
thrown  off  by  tiny  mushrooms  which 
develop  on  the  decayed  fruits  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  The  remedies  are  to 
pick  and  destroy  all  “mummy”  fruit 
and  to  spray  the  trees  early  in  the 
spring  with  a one-to-eight  commercial 
lime-sulphur  solution  to  destroy  the 
gray  spores,  and  again  when  the  fruit 
is  half  grown;  and  also  when  it  begins 
to  ripen,  with  a one-to-forty  solution. 
The  leaves  of  the  stone  fruits  are  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  the  spray,  and 
only  the  mist  spray  should  be  used. 

Prof.  F.  C.  Sears  of  Amherst,  Mass., 
spoke  of  the  “Development  of  an  Ap- 
ple Orchard.”  The  ideal  soil  for  an 
orchard  is  well  drained  medium  soil, 
capable  of  producing  good  crops  of 
corn  or  potatoes.  Such  soils  are  to  be 
found  in  every  farm  in  New  England. 
If  the  soil  is  too  light  and  sandy  it 
will  dry  out  rapidly,  and  the  trees 
may  suffer  from  drouth.  If  too  heavy 
the  apples  will  be  good  keepers,  but 
will  be  deficient  in  color  and  quality. 
If  too  wet  the  trees  will  be  subject  to 
canker  and  other  fungous  diseases. 
In  the  South  the  ideal  location  should 
be  one  that  slopes  to  the  northeast 
i in  order  that  the  orchard  may  be 
cooler.  In  the  North  it  should  slope 
to  the  southwest,  in  order  that  it  may 
receive  as  much  warmth  as  possible. 
Here  in  New  England  it  should  be  one 
that  is  sheltered  from  the  winds,  re- 
gardless of  the  slope  of  the  land.  Cul- 
tivation for  two  or  more  years  before 
planting  is  not  an  absolute  necessity, 
but  the  trees  will  do  a great  deaLbet- 
ter,  and  it  will  pay.  He  advised  plant- 
ing one-year-old  trees.  This  brought 
out  a violent  discussion,  several  mem- 
bers saying  that  they  would  not  ac- 
cept one-year  trees  as  a gift.  To  this 
the  speaker  replied  that  he  had  good 
success  with  them,  and  should  con- 
tinue planting  them;  one  reason  is 
that  he  prefers  his  trees  to  be  headed 
eighteen  inches  from  the  ground,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  head  them  so  low  if 
older  trees  are  planted.  That  is,  in 
heading  a tree,  do  not  cut  back  more 
than  the  previous  season’s  growth. 
It! will  pay  to  give  the  trees  plenty  of 
fertilizer  and  a thorough  cultivation. 
As  the  trees  grow  older  and  7larger 
; cdltivation  near  the  bodies,  especially 
of  low-headed  trees  is  not  so  neces-. 
, sairy  as  farther  away,  say  under  the 
[ tips  of  the  branches,  for  here  are  the 
i feeding  roots  which  nourish  the  tree. 

JP.  M.  Lombard  of  the  Vermont  Ex- 
i periment  Station  spoke  of  the  curculio. 

! This  is  a small  beetle  that  attacks 
both  the  plum  and  the  apple.  In  the 
case  of  the  apple  the  curculio  bites 
a small  piece  out  of  it  and  lays  its  egg 
in  the  cavity  thus  made.  This  causes 
a serious  defect  in  the  fruit.  The 
curculio  is  one  of  the  hardest  insects 
to  fight  and  there  is  no  satisfactory 
method  of  dealing  with  it.  Jarring  the 
trees  and  catching  the  insects  on 
sheets  is  the  old-time  method;  spray- 
ing with  arsenate  of  lead  once  every 
two  weeks,  beginning  with  June  15th, 
will  destroy  a great  many;  clean  cul- 
tivation and  immediate  picking  of  all 
fallen  fruit  is  an  important  method. 


A short  exposure  to  the  sunlight  of 
fallen  infected  fruit  will  kill  the  larvae 
if  inside,  hence  if  trees  are  headed 
high  enough  and  planted  far  enough 
apart  so  that  the  sun  can  shine  on  all 
parts  of  the  ground,  many  more  will 
be  destroyed.  By  practicing  all  of 
these  methods  it  is  possible  that  the 
pest  may  be  checked  and  perhaps 
controlled.  C.  O.  ORMSBEE. 

Vermont. 

New  York  Grape  Crop. 

The  results  of  the  1911  grape  har- 
vest have  been  very  disappointing  to 
growers  and  shippers  throughout  the 
belt.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season 
a bumper  crop  was  predicted  and  also 
good  prices,  but  neither  prevailed.  The 
crop  was  just  medium,  with  high- 
priced  help  to  deal  with,  and  those 
growers  who  had  to  hire  all  their  work 
done  did  not  have  much  left  at  the 
end  of  the  season. 

The  main  trouble  seems  to  be  that 
the  grapes  are  not  distributed  where 
the  best  prices  prevail.  The  question 
of  distribution  will  be  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed at  the  grape  meetings  this  win- 
ter. The  crop  of  1911  has  been  esti- 
mated as  follows:  Chautauqua  and 

Erie  Grape  Company  shipped  1,625 
carloads;  grape  juice  and  wine  mak- 
ers in  the  belt,  1,750  carloads;  Penn- 


sylvania Shipping  Company,  1,000  car- 
loads; independent  shippers  and 
others  in  New  York  State,  1,600  car- 
loads, making  a total  of  5,975  carloads. 

Many  reasons  have  been  advanced 
for  the  moderate  crop  and  low  prices. 
The  grape  pests  which  every  year  de- 
stroy many  hundred  tons,  and  which 
seem  to  be  getting  a better  hold  every 
year,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
the  grower  to  fight  them  by  spraying 
and  other  means,  is  one.  The  reason 
for  the  low  prices  was  the  large  crops 
of  Michigan  grapes  and  the  poor  qual- 
ity of  the  grapes  in  this  belt.  As  with 
other  products  of  the  soil,  the  quality 
has  a good  deal  to  do  with  the  price, 
and  it  is  thought  that  in  another  year 
some  remedy  will  be  discovered  to 
prevent  pests  from  ruining  the  crops; 
that  is,  if  there  is  a preventive. — Fruit 
Trade  Journal. 

Evaporated  Apples. 

There  was  no  important  change  in 
the  spot  evaporated  apple  market.  Of- 
ferings continued  heavy,  shipments  to 
outside  markets  were  large,  many 
cases  being  shipped  to  New  York  for 
export,  and  some  of  the  best  stock 
went  into  storage.  Future  markets 
up-state  held  firm  at  a slight  advance, 
November  delivery  being  quoted  at 
754c  and  November  and  December  de- 


livery at  7%  to  7%c  and  7^c  for  Jan- 
uary delivery.  Future  chops  ruled  easy 
at  2%  to  234c,  November  delivery,  in 
barrels,  while  waste  was  weak  at  IV2C, 
November  and  December  delivery, 
loose,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  stations. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  busiest  sea- 
sons on  record  for  the  evaporated  ap- 
ple industry  of  western  New  York. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  bushels  of 
apples  have  been  evaporated,  and  it  is 
said  the  profits  so  far  have  been  bet- 
ter than  usual.  While  the  markets 
now  are  easier,  dealers  expect  to  clean 
up  well  on  the  crop. 

The  Rushville  Packing  & Evapora- 
tor Co.  has  evaporated  60,000  bushels 
of  apples,  and  expect  to  handle  as 
many  more  before  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son. They  will  ship  during  the  season 
between  75  and  100  cars  of  evaporated 
packed  stock  and  50  to  75  cars  of 
chops  and  waste.  Ninety-five  per  cent 
of  their  products  are  exported  direct 
to  Germany,  England,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, France,  Norway  and  Sweden. — 
The  Packer. 

Government  officials  report  that 
eventually  more  than  $50,000,000  will 
be  expended  by  the  reclamation  serv- 
ice in  the  state  of  Washington  in  re- 
claiming a million  and  a half  acres 
tbit  are  now  practically  waste  land, 
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HICAGO  FRUIT  AUCTION 


About  Thirty  Thousand  Cars  of  Deciduous 
Fruit  Handled  During  the  Season 


Selling  Fruits  at  Auction  in  Chicago. 

“One  forty — one  forty,  who’ll  make 
it  a half;  who’ll  make  it  a half?  One 
forty  once,  twice — all  done?  Come  on, 
boys,  I’m  offering  you  a gold  dollar 
for  ninety  cents.  I’m  going  to  give 
away  a fancy  line  of  Bartletts.  One 
forty — and  sold  to  Russo.’’ 

It  was  a hot  morning  in  the  summer 
that  I heard  the  above,  as  I entered 
the  salesroom  of  one  of  the  two  big 
deciduous  fruit  auctions  in  Chicago. 
As  least,  this  was  as  nearly  the  rapid 
fire  talk  of  the  auctioneer  as  I believe 
a visitor  unused  to  a sale  of  this  kind 
would  be  expected  to  get,  because  the 
scene,  while  no  doubt  orderly  to  those 
accustomed  to  the  auctions,  was  one 
of  the  wildest  excitement  to  me. 

Possibly  a hundred  buyers  were 
seated  in  the  room  after  the  fashion 
indicated  in  the  illustrations  shown 
on  this  page.  It  seemed  that  every- 
one was  eager  to  bid  on  the  various 
lines  of  deciduous  fruits  offered,  and 


about  what  he  would  bid  on  any  given 
line  when  it  was  put  on  sale.  But  that 
practice  is  general  among  the  buyers; 
none  will  make  a bid  unless  he  knows 
the  pack  or  has  actually  seen  the 
fruit.  I had  no  idea  they  would  be  so 
particular.  But  they  are  expert  in  de- 
termining quality  and  no  two  of  them 
will  differ  much  in  deciding  values. 

Having  looked  at  the  many  kinds 
and  many  more  lines  to  be  sold  later, 
and  watched  throngs  of  buyers  and 
inspectors  going  about  the  sample  or 
stock  rooijis,  I felt  I had  the  threads  of 
my  story  pretty  well  in  hand.  Hence 
to  the  salesroom  we  went,  as  it  was 
9 o’clock,  which  was  the  hour  to  be- 
gin. 

“One  forty,  and  sold  to  Russo,’ 
spoken  so  swiftly  I could  scarcely 
catch  it,  and  followed  without  a break 
into  another  sale  almost  made  me  feel 
as  if  a moving  picture  machine  would 
be  better  than  a note  book  for  this 
story.  But  I began  thumbing  my  cards 


: 

SALES  IN  NORTHWEST  FRUIT  AUCTION,  CHICAGO 


from  a few  minutes’  observation  I was 
prepared  to  believe  all  I had  been  told 
regarding  the  importance  of  the  Chi- 
cago market  to  the  fruit  sections  of 
the  Far  West. 

The  volume  of  business  in  deciduous 
fruits  handled  by  Chicago  firms  during 
a season  involves  about  30,000  cars. 
That  is  an  immense  amount  of  fruit. 
In  fact,  a carload  of  fruit  is  quite  a 
good  batch,  I had  always  thought,  and 
as  much  as  a thousand  cars  was  al- 
most an  inconceivable  amount  before 
I made  the  visit  to  -the  storm  center 
where  as  much  as  fifty  or  seventy- 
five  cars  are  often  sold  and  distribut- 
ed in  one  day  during  the  heavy  sum- 
mer season. 

It  is  my  assignment  to  try  to  tell 
how  these  sales  are  handled.  The 
management  of  both  auction  rooms 
were  courteous  in  showing  me  all  the 
various  details  connected  with  the 
business,  and  after  I had  the  method 
fully  explained  to  me  and  had  witness- 
ed the  operations  from  the  time  the 
fruits  were  discharged  from  the  cars 
in  which  they  came  from  the  Western 
country  through  to  the  deliveries  in 
wagons  or  trucks  at  the  doors  of  the 
warerooms,  I found  there  is  nothing 
so  wonderful  about  the  auction  busi- 
ness but  the  tremendous  volume  it 
reaches  every  season. 

On  the  morning  mentioned  in  the 
first  paragraph  I had  made  a tour  of 
the  long  display  rooms  and  had  looked 
into  hundreds  of  packages  scattered 
among  an  aggregate  of  something 
above  fifty  carloads.  My  conductor, 
who  was  a buyer  for  one  of  the  big 
local  jobbers,  had  provided  me  with  a 
duplicate  of  the  “catalogue’’  he  car- 
ried. which  was  made  up  of  a series  of 
printed  cards  about  6x14  inches,  each 
card  showing  the  number  of  packages 
or  “lines”  in  the  several  cars  to  be 
offered  at  the  sale  that  morning.  My 
catalogue  I took  under  my  arm  while 
my  friend  was  busy  all  the  while  mak- 
ing notations  here  and  there,  and  I 
later  found  he  was  getting  his  ideas 


nervously,  for  I had  contracted  the 
fever  that  seemed  to  have  spread 
with  the  first  sale  and  to  have  grown 
worse  with  the  next. 

But  I managed  to  find  out  that  a 
buyer  named  Russo  had  bid  as  high  as 
$1.40  for  the  choice  of  a certain  line 
of  pears  in  a car  lot  which  was  then 
being  offered  for  sale. 

I had  attended  auctions  where  fruits 
are  sold  in  Covent  Garden  in  London, 
and  also  at  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  but 
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AN  AUCTION  CARD  JUST  AS  IT 
LOOKS  AFTER  A SALE 


never  among  fruiterers  abroad  had  I 
witnessed  such  excitement,  such  pro- 
nounced action  as  here.  After  a little 
effort  my  friend  helped  me  to  get  my 
catalogue  straightened  out  and  I pro- 
ceeded to  follow  with  great  interest  as 
the  sales  progressed,  and  especially  to 
note  the  bidding  on  certain  lines  of 
fruit  which  I recalled  from  my  visit  In 
the  sample  rooms. 

I may  say  that  it  is  only  by  having 


Myers  Spray  Pumps 


NOZZLES,  HOSE  and  FITTINGS 


The  above  illustrations  show  a few  new  Myers  Spray  Pumps.  These 
and  many  other  styles,  from  the  small  hand  and  bucket  pumps  to  the  large 
power  outfits,  together  with  our  full  line  of  Nozzles  and  Accessories,  will 
take  care  of  any  spraying  need  It  is  not  too  early  to  prepare  for  your 
requirements.  Write  now  for  our  new  Spray  Pump  Catalogue. 

F.  E.  MYERS  & BRO. 

160  Orange  Street  ASHLAND,  OHIO  . 


Public  Demand  pro- 
duced this  roadster 


FOB.  Detroit,  including  complete  equipment  of  top,  windshield,  gas  headlights  and  gener- 
ator, oil  lamps,  tools  and  horn  110  inch  wheelbase;  two  passenger  body,  with  gasoline  tank 
and  highly  finished  steel  tool  and  accessory  box  mounted  on  rear  deck.  Ample  carrying 

apace  for  produce,  farm  tools,  etc.  Four  cylinders,  20  H.  P.,  sliding  gears,  Bosch  magneto. 


You  can  thank  the  insistence  of  the 
motor-buying  public  for  this  new 
Hupmobile  Roadster. 

Newspaper  reports  of  the  impressive 
performance  of  the  World-Touring 
Hupmobile  have  given  rise  to  a new 
demand,  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, for  a Hupmobile  Roadster  with 
the  same  chassis  and  the  longer 
wheelbase  of  the  globe-girdling  car. 

So.  here  you  have  it — a Roadster  with 
the  same  specifications  which  have 
proven  so  marvelously  efficient  in  the 
•25,000  miles  of  land  travel  credited 
to  the  Hupmobile  Touring  Car  since 
it  left  Detroit  last  November;  and 
in  the  thousands  of  touring  cars  in 
use  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Having  its  two  seats  midway  between 
the  front  and  rear  axles,  and  with  the 
flexible  springs  and  long  wheelbase 
of  the  touring  car,  the  roadster  is  a 
particularly  easy-riding  car.  Thus 
it  is  especially  fitted  for  road  work. 

Its  power  plant  and  other  mechanical 


features  are  identical  with  those 
which  have  given  to  the  Hupmobile 
its  high  reputation  for  economy  of 
operation  and  maintenance,  durabil- 
ity, long  life  and  efficiency,  and  you 
can  see  for  yourself  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  members  of  the 
notable  Hupmobile  line. 

The  tool  and  accessory  box  can  be  re- 
moved and  the  extra  large  carrying 
space  on  the  rear  deck  can  be  util- 
ized to  advantage  by  the  farmer  for 
general  utility  purposes. 

Carrying  its  quota  of  two  passengers, 
the  Roadster  is  still  capable  of  trans- 
porting an  additional  weight  equal 
to  theirs,  for  it  is  built  on  the  chassis 
of  the  four-passenger  Hupmobile 
Touring  Car. 

Write  today  for  the  detailed  description 
of  this  car;  and  the  handsome  port- 
folio we  have  just  issued,  containing 
nearly  a hundred  pictures  of  the 
World-Touring  Hupmobile  in  foreign 
lands. 


Hupp  Motor  Car  Co.  Avenue  Detroit,  Mich. 
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every  lot  or  line  of  fruit  numbered  on 
cards  that  are  printed  daily  for  the 
special  purpose  that  it  is  possible  for 
the  auctioneers  and  buyers  to  make 
heads  or  tails  of  a sale.  If  any 
changes  by  reason  of  broken  or  dam- 
aged packages  are  to  be  made  it  is 
necessary  for  the  auctioneer  to  read 
off  such  changes  from  his  corrected 
catalogue  so  that  everyone  present 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  make  cor- 
rections before  the  sales  are  begun.  It 
should  also  be  stated  that  sometimes 
after  cards  are  printed  showing  con- 
tents of  certain  cars,  they  are  with- 
drawn from  sale  for  various  reasons, 
but  as  a general  proposition  every- 
thing goes  through  as  scheduled. 

When  I asked  one  of  the  leading 
spirits  in  auction  circles  in  Chicago 
what  he  considered  the  most  essential 
factor  in  the  handling  of  auction  busi- 
ness he  laconically  answered: 

“Selling  the  fruit.” 

I agreed. 

“But,”  I insisted,  “aren’t  there  one 
or  two  or  'three  factors  you  can  men- 
tion that  are  primary  in  the  success- 
ful handling  of  these  great  daily  sales 
of  deciduous  fruits?” 

“I  think  not,”  he  returned.  “You 
see,  this  auction  business  is  intensely 
a practical  affair;  there  is  little  left 


past  performances,  they  cannot  be 
sure  of  prices  any  day,  and  it  is  a case 
where  they  take  no  chances,  as  there 
are  none  to  take  so  far  as  liabilities 
go.  However,  as  they  work  upon  a per- 
centage basis,  usually  about  2 per 
cent,  it  is  correctly  assumed  they  en- 
deavor to  sell  always  at  highest  pos- 
sible prices. 

Prom  all  Western  producing  sec- 
tions, the  two  auctions  in  Chicago 
draw  their  fruits  indirectly.  Califor- 
nia, Colorado,  Idaho,  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, Oregon,  Washington  and  per- 
haps one  or  two  other  states  furnish 
them  with  supplies  at  some  time  dur- 
ing the  auction  season.  There  are 
two  big  salesrooms,  one  in  the  North- 
western yards  at  State  street,  and  the 
other  in  the  West  Fruit  House  of  the 
Illinois  Central  yards.  Both  auction 
companies  sell  in  both  rooms  and  sales 
alternate  from  one  to  the  other,  day 
after  day.  The  reason  for  this  is 
largely  to  provide  accommodations 
and  for  clearing  the  immense  amount 
of  fruits  handled  which  run  as  high  as 
100  cars  some  days.  It  is  little  short 
of  miraculous  how  this  big  business 
is  dispatched. 

A third  auction  is  devoted  to  the 
selling  of  citrus  fruits  from  California, 
Florida  and  elsewhere.  It  operates 


SEVERAL  CARS  OF  PEARS  IN  THE  NORTHWEST  RAILWAY  FRUIT  AUCTION, 
CHICAGO.  THE  MEN  ARE  BUYERS  WHO  ARE  INSPECTING  THE  FRUIT 


to  theory.  We  are  simply  here  to  pro- 
tect the  selling  of  fruits  and  to  see 
that  their  full  market  value  is  realized, 
for  the  auction  plan  of  selling  is  op- 
posed to  bargain  counter  prices  or  the 
slaughtering  of  values.  We  have  no 
interest  in  the  fruit  whatever,  but  to 
sell  it.  We  don’t  grow  or  pack  any  of 
it  at  all.  Nor  do  we  even  receive 
shipments — they  are  all  placed  with 
us  by  some  firm  or  broker  here  who 
is  required  to  look  after  transportation 
details  and  any  other  matters  that  his 
clients’  interests  may  require.  We 
simply  sell  to  the  wholesalers  and  job- 
bers and  make  collections,  remitting 
to  whomsoever  places  the  business  in 
our  hands.  To  put  it  another  way,  we 
deliver  the  goods  to  whoever  buys 
them  after  the  sales  have  been  held 
daily,  and  see  that  they  are  paid  for, 
so  that  we  in  turn  can  settle  with  the 
agents  of  the  owners.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  we  do  not  come  into  direct 
touch  with  either  producer  or  consum- 
er. An  auction  company  must  neces- 
sarily occupy  this  position  if  it  is  to 
be  neutral,  and  without  being  neutral 
it  cannot  be  a success  as  has  been 
demonstrated  over  and  over  again  not 
only  in  this  market  but  everywhere.” 

Action!  Indeed,  it  is  the  breath  of 
an  auction.  Perishable  fruit,  such  as 
peaches,  pears,  grapes,  plums,  cherries, 
apricots — all  apparently  in  endless 
supply  and  with  rarely  a limit  or  a 
price  ticket  attached  to  a single  pack- 
age, must  be  sold  and  sold  in  a hurry. 

Having  advices  of  incoming  car  lots 
from  day  to  day  during  the  auction 
period  from  May  to  December,  the 
management  of  the  two  auctions  make 
up  their  schedules  just  as  they  find 
stock  will  be  placed  with  them.  While 
they  have  a fair  basis  to  judge  from 


principally  from  the  late  fall  until 
early  summer,  holding  sales  daily, 
twice  or  thrice  weekly  as  supplies  of 
fruits  and  market  conditions  may  jus- 
tify. I am  informed  that  this  auc- 
tion, which  is  known  as  the  Central 
Fruit  Auction,  and  which  is  located  at 
the  corner  of  State  and  Lake  streets, 
also  handles  a large  amount  of 
peaches  from  Georgia,  Texas,  Arkan- 
sas and  Missouri  whenever  those 
states  have  a good  yield.  But  peach 
sales  are  confined  to  the  summer 
time,  of  course. 

Altogether,  the  auction  business  is 
an  interesting  feature  of  fruit  selling. 
It  affords  a ready  means  of  disposing 
of  fruits  in  the  quickest  possible  man- 
ner and  seems  to  insure  their  bringing 
full  market  value,  for  no  system  has 
yet  been  devised  to  keep  anything 
under  cover  in  connection  with  the 
public  sales,  as  it  is  all  a matter  of 
record  and  every  item  can  easily  be 
checked  up  and  verified.  After  a care- 
ful survey  of  the  business  handled  in 
Chicago,  which  reaches  into  the  mil- 
lions every  season,  it  would  seem  that 
it  has  its  place  in  finding  an  outlet 
for  the  large  and  increasing  produc- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  fruits,  especially 
those  grown  in  Western  territory. 

More  or  less  apples  are  sold  every 
season  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere 
through  tne  auctions.  Dealers  are 
somewhat  divided  as  to  the  advisabil- 
ity of  offering  apples  at  auction  sales. 
Yet  some  of  them  are  quite  committed 
to  the  idea,  especially  where  they  find 
the  fruit  is  too  ripe  for  storage.  This 
applies  more  to  box  apples  from  the 
West  than  to  Eastern  barreled  stock. 
Of  course,  all  auction  sales  are  strict- 
ly of  a wholesale  or  jobbing  nature. 
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Ask 
Us  to  Send 
You  Spraying 
Calendar  and  Di- 
rections — FREE, 

No  matter  whether  yours  is  a 

large  or  a small  spraying  contract, 
our  book  on  Spraying  and  Sprayers 
will  be  a great  help  to  you.  It  tells  you 
what  spray  mixtures  to  use,  how  to  prepare 
mixtures,  when  to  spray  and  how 
to  spray  to  secure  best  results. 


Leader— Triple  X Sprayer 


A Sprayer  to 
Suit  Your  Needs 


4-Row 
Potato  Sprayer 


Our  line  includes  everything  from  the  small  hand  sprayer 
up  to  our  famous  power  orchard  spraying  rigs. 

Our  Leader  Orchard  Sprayers  are  typical  modern 
machines  for  large  spraying  operations.  Combination 
mounted  outfits  consisting  of  gasoline  engine,  spray  tank, 
pump,  platforms,  spraying  appliances,  all  complete  and 
ready  for  work.  Power  ample  to  keep  ten  nozzles  going, 
each  with  200  lbs.  pressure.  Improved  liquid  agitators 
and  strainer  cleaners.  High  class  gasoline  engine  can  be 
used  separately  to  furnish  power  for  all  kinds  of  farm  work. 

The  Empire  King,  the  old  reliable  barrel  spraying  outfit. 

A great  sprayer  for  general  purpose  work,  sole  reliance  of 

thousands  tor  spraying  fruit,  vegetables,  shrubbery  and  small  trees. 
Mechanical  agitation  of  liquid,  automatic  strainer  cleaners. 
Watson  4-Row  Potato  Sprayer,  for  wide  or  narrow  rows. 

Spray  as  fast  as  you  can  drive.  Power  always  strong, 
automatic  agitation  of  liquid  and  cleaning  of  strainers. 

Best  double  cylinder  pumps,  brass  working  parts. 

Hand,  Bucket  and  Knapsack  Sprayers.  Some- 
thing to  suit  every  requirement,  every  one  the 
best  of  its  kind.  Be  sure  to  write  and  get 
our  Sprayer’s  Book  before  buying 
anything  in  the  Sprayer  line. 

Mailed  free.  Address 


Empire  King 


The  Leader 


Our  Sprayers  Will  Satisfy 
You  and  Save  You  Money 


Therefore  we  have  no  fear  to  quote 
prices.  We  will  sell  you  this  sprayer 
outfit,  consisting  of  pump,  hose  and 
couplings,  stop-cock  ^ _ 

extension  rod  and  t|L  S2  ^ 
vermorel  nozzle  for  • ** 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a sprayer 
of  any  kind,  you  should  write  us  for 
description  and  prices.  We  can  supply 
you  with  sprayers  for  household  use  at 
2 tic ; whitewash  sprayers  at  $1.50;  air 
pump  sprayers  at  $1.70;  compressed 
air  sprayers  at  $3.35;  barrel  sprayers  at 
$5.86  and  up;  or  our  big,  high-pressure, 
power-sprayer,  driven  by  gasoline  en- 
gine at  $224.50.  The  spray  pump,  here 
shown,  is  in  use  by  hundreds  of  orchard 
men  and  farmers.  It  cannot  clog,  and  is 
the  best  sprayer  of  its  kind  used.  Write 
us  for  complete  information  about  this 
sprayer,  "How  to  Spray,  When  to  Spray, 

What  to  Spray,”  with  prices  of  chemicals  in  bulk.  We  also  sell  barrel  carts, 
and  oil  heaters  at  wholesale  prices.  Get  our  list  Free,  and  save  money.  All 
sprayers  shipped  direct  from  Kansas  City.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 


Jones,  Post  & Co.,  loss  Liberty  street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Those  in  turn  who  buy  through  the 
auction  sell  to  retailers  or  maybe  di- 
rect to  consumers. 

How  long  does  an  auction  sale  last? 
Well,  I remained  on  several  occasions 
during  my  study  of  the  proposition  in 
Chicago  from  the  time  the  gong  sound- 
ed at  9 o’clock  in  the  morning  until 
late  luncheon  time.  And  there  was 
not  a dull  minute  all  the  while. 

HENRY  PEARSON. 

^ ■Sj'fe 

Study  and  master  at  least  one  farm 
problem  during  the  leisure  time  this 
winter.  There  is  a great  deal  of  relia- 


“ "The  Magazine  of  the 
Last  Frontier ” 

Beautifully  Illustrated 

Intensely  Interesting 

Devoted  to  the  Great  LOWER  RIO 
GRANDE  VALLEY  of  Texas.  Gives 
reliable  information  about  this  wonder- 
ful new  country  with  its  hustling  new 
Communities,  where  there  are  splendid 
openings  for  farmers.  Tells  the  facts 
about  the  marvelous  crops  of  Fruit, 
Truck,  Corn,  Cotton,  Sugar-cane,  etc., 
which  are  MAKING  THE  FARMERS 
FORTUNES. 

Send  10c  for  3 Months  Trial  Subscription 

RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  MAGAZINE 
Box  28  Monte  Christo,  Tex. 


ble  information  available  on  nearly 
every  farm  problem,  and  certainly 
this  Information  is  worth  more  to  a 
farmer  than  to  anyone  else.  A careful 
and  systematic  study  of  some  prob- 
lem— perhaps  some  new  phase  of  your 
work  that  you  are  just  taking  up — 
may  be  instrumental  in  making  that 
industry  profitable  and  interesting. 


2sE££!  Blue  Rose 


Sold  all  over  for  $1.50  each.  We  have  a limited 
quantity  of  strong,  hardy  plants.  While  they  last 
we  will  send  them  out  prepaid  for  25c  each  in 
stamps.  Send  at  once  and  secure  this  bargain. 

TAYLOR  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Box  208.  Rochester.  New  York 
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Labels  For  Fruit  Packages 


On  this  page  and  the  one  opposite 
appear  facsimiles  of  labels  used  by  in- 
dividual growers  and  by  fruit-shipping 
associations  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  They  show  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  labels,  but  the  originals 
are  printed  in  colors  and  make  a hand- 
some appearance  on  the  packages. 
Practically  all  of  these  labels  are 
copyrighted,  so  that  only  proper  per- 
sons can  use  them,  and  many  of  them 
are  now  advertised  in  various  mar- 
kets, just  as  the  National  Biscuit  Com- 
pany advertises  its  Uneeda  Biscuit. 
Labeled  fruit  is  generally  good  fruit. 

When  a person  or  an  association 
begins  to  use  a label  on  its  packages, 
then  such  individual  or  association  is 
getting  in  line  with  the  modern  idea 
of  merchandising:  To  put  up  a good 


grade  of  goods,  guarantee  it  and  stand 
back  of  it — and  then  advertise  it  to 
make  its  merits  known.  The  Fruit- 
Grower  commends  the  use  of  labeled 
packages  to  all  its  readers. 

One  thing  may  be  found  necessary, 
as  these  labels  are  more  generally 
used.  It  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
unscrupulous  persons  from  using  the 
packages  again,  in  which  to  put  in- 
ferior fruit.  This  is  done  to  some  ex- 
tent at  present,  and  should  be  stopped. 

In  the  meantime,  Fruit-Grower  read- 
ers should  grow  and  pack  fruit  they 
are  not  ashamed  to  brand  with  their 
name,  and  then  all  packages  should  be 
labeled  and  guaranteed.  This  is  one 
way  to  help  the  marketing  of  fruits 
at  good  prices. 


Popularizing  Brands  of  Apples 


It  is  a common  saying  among  manu- 
facturers of  all  sorts  of  commodities, 
and  especially  of  food  products,  that 
an  article  is  not  finally  sold  until  it  is 
taken  away  from  the  store  of  the  re- 
tailer by  the  consumer.  It  is  not 
enough,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the 
manufacturer  of  breakfast  food,  for  in- 
stance, to  sell  a big  lot  of  his  goods  to 
the  wholesaler,  goes  even  further  and 
makes  a demand  for  his  goods  on  the 
part  of  consumers,  hence  the  expen- 
sive advertising  campaigns  carried  out 
to  push  the  sale  of  such  goods  as 
Grape  Nuts,  Post  Toasties,  Cream  of 
Wheat,  Quaker  Oats  and  hundreds  of 
other  brands. 

Fruit-shipping  associations  are  now 
falling  into  line,  they  are  adopting 
brands  which  are  trade-marked  and 
are  advertising  them,  to  increase 
consumption  of  their  fruits.  The  ad- 
vertising campaign  of  the  California 
orange  growers,  in  telling  of  the  vir- 
tues of  their  Sun-kist  brand,  is  well 
known,  and  while  the  advertising  of 
the  apple  growers  is  not  distributed 
over  so  wide  a territory,  there  is  no 
reason  why  local  campaigns  should) 
not  be  made  to  pay. 

Suppose  the  Grand  Junction  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  for  instance, 
sells  twenty  carloads  of  Jonathan  ap- 
ples to  a firm  in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
W'ould  it  not  be  a good  business  pol- 
icy, if  this  fruit  is  all  to  be  sold  on  that 
market,  to  buy  some  space  in  the  daily 
papers  of  Minneapolis  to  tell  the  good 
qualities  of  Jonathans  grown  in  the 
Grand  Valley? 

Advertising  of  this  sort  would  do 
two  things:  First,  it  would  increase 
the  consumption  of  apples  generally; 
and,  second,  it  would  increase  the  de- 
mand for  the  particular  brand  of  ap- 
ples put  out  by  the  association.  Such 
a campaign  would  be  helping  the 
wholesaler  to  interest  the  retailer  in 


this  brand,  and  it  would  also  help  the 
latter  to  dispose  of  the  fruit  to  the 
consumer — and  all  of  this  is  good  busi- 
ness, very  good  business,  indeed. 

Before  an  advertising  campaign  of 
this  kind  can  be  carried  out  several 
things  must  be  done.  First,  every 
association  or  individual  grower  de- 
siring to  do  this  advertising  must 
adopt  a brand  and  label  for  its  fruit 
packages  and  this  brand  must  be  copy- 
righted and  registered  with  the  trade 
mark  department  in  Washington.  This 
to  prevent  unscrupulous  persons  from 
using  the  label  and  thus  getting  the 
benefit  of  the  advertising.  Second,  the 
association  back  of  the  label  must  be 
in  position  absolutely  to  guarantee  all 
fruits  sold  under  this  label.  All  fruits 
sold  under  the  same  label  must  be 
uniform  as  to  quality,  packing,  attrac- 
tiveness, etc.,  for  in  no  other  way  can 
a demand  be  created  for  a certain 
brand.  When  this  condition  exists, 
however,  there  is  no  reason  why  ap- 
ples bearing  a certain  brand  should 
not  be  advertised  and  sold,  just  as 
Quaker  Oats  or  Post  Toasties  are  sold 
now. 

For  a number  of  years  it  has  not 
been  a hard  matter  to  sell  good  apples. 
No  advertising  has  been  needed,  if 
one  could  furnish  fruit  of  high  quality. 
But  times  are  changing.  Thousands 
of  young  orchards  are  just  coming  into 
bearing,  and  in  a year  when  a heavy 
crop  is  to  be  disposed  of  some  adver- 
tising may  be  necessary  to  help  in- 
crease consumption.  The  wise  grow- 
ers and  shrewd  managers  of  associa- 
tions are  now  adopting  trade-mark 
brands  and  are  getting  ready  for  the 
time  when  they  can  profitably  adver- 
tise their  products.  We  believe  that 
advertising  campaigns  such  as  have 
been  suggested  will  be  a good  thing 
for  the  apple  business  generally,  and 
especially  for  those  who  furnish  the 
particular  brands  advertised. 


Why  Not  Get  Together 


The  other  day  an  Iowa  subscriber 
of  The  Fruit-Grower  told  us  that  he 
had  sold  his  apple  crop  of  18,000  bush- 
els for  75  cents  per  hundred  pounds, 
or  practically  37  cents  a bushel.  The 
same  day  one  of  our  employes  bought 
some  Colorado  Winesap  apples  from 
a fruit  dealer,  paying  for  them  5 cents 
apiece  or  three  apples  for  a dime. 

Something  is  wrong  here.  What  is  it? 

Our  Iowa  friend  will  not  feel  of- 


fended when  we  say  that  he  doesn’t 
know  how  to  sell  his  apples,  while  the 
Colorado  grower  does.  That’s  all 
there  is  to  it. 

It  will  be  claimed,  perhaps,  that  the 
Colorado  apples  keep  better  and  are 
worth  more,  but  that  doesn’t  enter 
into  this  deal,  for  long-keeping  apples 
are  not  necessary  to  supply  fruit  for 
market  early  in  November. 
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Lei’s  consider  the  case  of  this  Iowa 
grower — the  facts  may  not  exactly  ap- 
ply in  this  individual  case,  but  they 
do  in  case  of  many  growers  not  only 
in  Iowa,  but  in  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Missouri,  Illinois  and  in  practically 
every  other  state  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

These  growers  have  never  been  ac- 
customed to  pack  their  own  apples; 
some  of  them  don’t  know  how  to  pack 
apples.  They  wait  for  buyers  to  come 
around  to  make  a price  on  their  crop, 
and  they  are  compelled  to  take  what 
the  buyer  offers.  If  buyers  are  scarce 
these  growers  still  must  wait  for  one 
to  come  along,  for  they  don’t  know 
what  to  do  with  their  fruit  themselves. 
They  are  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  buyers. 

It  may  be  contended  that  the  Iowa 
apples  were  wormy  and  were  not 
worth  more  than  was  paid  for  them. 
We  don’t  believe  this,  for  the  grower 
is  a careful  man.  But  suppose  we  as- 
sume that  half  the  apples  were 
wormy.  The  grower  could  have  thrown 
away  this  half  of  the  crop,  and  the 
remainder  would  have  still  been  worth 
more  than  he  actually  received  for  the 
entire  quantity. 

The  Iowa  grower  said  his  apples 
were  loaded  in  bulk  in  box  cars,  and 
we  suspect  that  the  apples  were  not 
sold  until  it  was  too  late  to  handle 
them  otherwise.  The  marketing  of  the 
fruit  was  very  faulty. 

Now,  what’s  going  to  be  done?  The 
situation  here  outlined  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  Missouri  Valley.  It  exists 
in  nearly  every  fruit-growing  com- 
munity east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

There’s  only  one  thing  to  be  done, 
as  we  see  it:  The  growers  must  get 

together.  They  must  learn  to  pack 
their  fruits;  they  must  appreciate  the 
necessity  of  careful  grading  arid  hon- 
est packing,  and  then  they  must  adopt 
business-like  methods  in  marketing 
the  crop. 

What  obstacles  are  in  the  way  "of 
the  consummation  of  this  plan? 

First,  many  apple  growers  actually 
don’t  know  what  good  apples  are. 
Such  growers  cannot  pack  apples 
properly,  for  they  have  no  conception 
of  what  constitutes  a good  grade.  They 
must  learn  what  is  a good  apple  first, 
and  then  must  learn  how  to  pack  it. 

Second,  fruit  growers  must  learn  to 
trust  each  other.  It  seems  strange 
that  some  farmers  will  trust  every- 
body but  their  neighbors.  They  will 
trust  the  lightning-rod  vendor,  the 
man  selling  patent  rights — everybody 
but  the  men  engaged  in  the  same  line 
of  business  in  the  same  community. 
No  good  shipping  association  can  ever 
be  maintained  unless  every  member 
of  it  will  guard  the  reputation  of  the 
association  as  he  guards  his  own.  The 
members  must  trust  each  other — and 
they  must  be  worthy  of  trust. 

The  present  method  of  marketing 
fruits  in  the  Missouri  Valley  is  the 
most  expensive  system  that  could  be 
adopted.  Even  when  buyers  come 
around  to  buy  apples,  they  must  get 
*,he  price  down,  for  their  expenses  are 
very  great.  Inspectors  must  be  sent 
around  from  time  to  time  to  see  that 
the  fruit  is  coming  along  all  right; 
packers  must  be  brought,  in  some 
cases,  long  distances,  and  they  must 
be  boarded  away  from  home.  In  fact, 
the  buyer  is  operating,  as  a rule,  far 
from  his  usual  base  of  operations,  and 
this  costs  money.  Traveling  expenses 
are  great,  and  must  be  considered 
when  the  buyer  makes  a price  on  a 
crop  of  apples. 


Now,  how  does  the  Colorado  grower 
sell  his  crop? 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  Grand 
Junction  Association,  as  we  are  famil- 
iar with  its  workings,  since  the  crop 
at  Morrisania  was  handled  through  it. 

At  intervals,  Mr.  Moore,  manager 
of  the  association,  sends  out  bulletins 
to  the  members.  Early  in  the  season 
the  bulletins  refer  to  spraying,  to  the 
thinning  of  fruits,  and  other  timely 
subjects.  Later  they  will  refer  to 
proper  stage  of  ripeness  for  picking, 
how  the  fruit  is  to  be  graded  and 
packed,  etc.  And  throughout  the  en- 
tire season  the  inspectors  of  the  asso- 
ciation are  available  to  consult  with 
the  growers  as  to  their  work. 

All  during  this  time,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr. 
Davis,  the  assistant  manager,  Mr.  Sil- 
cox,  the  shipping  manager,  and  others, 
are  getting  in  touch  with  the  fruit 
markets  of  the  country.  Close  watch 
is  kept  on  the  crop,  not  only  in  the 
Grand  Junction  district,  but  in  every 
other  fruit-growing  district  in  the 
country.  As  harvest  time  approaches 
a pretty  good  idea  is  obtained  of  the 
size  of  the  apple  crop  of  the  country, 
and  then  comes  the  time  to  make 
prices  on  apples.  Here  is  where  care- 
ful judgment  is  required.  If  price  is 
made  too  high,  buyers  will  not  take 
hold;  if  price  is  too  low,  the  growers 
will  suffer. 

The  manager  of  the  association  is 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  buyers, 
for  he  knows  as  much  about  the  size 
of  the  apple  crop  as  the  latter  do,  and 
prices  are  made  accordingly. 

The  association  has  been  doing  bus- 
iness for  years,  and  has  built  up  a 
good  trade  throughout  the  country. 
During  the  summer  fruit  dealers  ev- 
erywhere have  written  for  quotations, 
and  when  prices  are  finally  made, 
about  September  1,  letters  are  sent  to 
all  fruit  markets  quoting  prices  on 
different  varieties  of  apples. 

The  past  season,  for  instance,  Jon- 
athans were  offered  at  $1.50  per  box 
for  Fancy  grade,  and  the  same  price 
prevailed  for  Mammoth  Black  Twig, 
Winesap,  White  Winter  Pearmain  and 
other  varieties.  By  the  time  the  ap- 
ple harvest  began  Mr.  Moore  had  or- 
ders for  hundreds  of  carloads  of  ap- 
ples of  various  varieties;  some  buyers 
wanted  straight  carloads,  others 
wanted  mixed  cars,  and  so  on.  By  this 
time  a fairly  good  estimate  could  ba 
formed  of  the  number  of  carloads  the 
association  would  have  to  ship,  and 
the  quantity  of  each  variety — here  is 
where  the  inspectors  do  very  efficient 
service.  It  would  be  a fatal  mistake 
for  Mr.  Moore  to  accept  orders  for 
more  apples  than  could  be  furnished. 

There  is  no  waiting  for  buyers,  un- 
der this  sort  of  arrangement,  for  the 
orders  are  actually  on  file  before  the 
harvest  begins — they  were  this  sea- 
son, when  buyers  were  unusually  slow 
to  take  hold.  The  members  of  the  as- 
sociation do  not  worry  about  the  mar- 
keting end  of  the  business,  for  that’s 
Mr.  Moore’s  line  of  work. 

The  Association’s  Guarantee. 

Just  before  we  began  picking  apples 
at  Morrisania  we  called  Mr.  Moore 
over  the  phone  and  asked  him  about 
prices.  He  said  he  was  accepting  or- 
ders for  Fancy  Jonathan  at  $1.50  a 
box — and  we  told  him  we  would  fur- 
nish three  carloads  at  this  price.  We 
accepted  orders  for  four  carloads  of 
Mammoth  Black  Twigs  at  same  price. 
Mr.  Moore  further  reported  that  he 
had  asked  $1.25  per  box  for  Fancy 
Gano,  but  that  no  sales  had  been 
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made;  he  added  that  he  had  an  offer 
for  a number  of  cars  at  $1.15  per  box, 
and  we  accepted  that  price  for  ours. 
Ben  Davis  were  very  uncertain;  the 
association  had  asked  $1  per  box  for 
Fancy  grade,  but  few  sales  were  made 
at  that  figure.  However,  there  was 
opportunity  to  sell  forty-five  carloads 
on  one  market  at  95  cents  a box,  and 
we  told  Mr.  Moore  we  would  take  that 
for  ours.  In  about  ten  minutes  we 
accepted  orders  for  eighteen  or  twen 
ty  carloads  of  apples;  Mr.  Moore 
wired  an  acceptance  of  the  offers, 
which  were  from  responsible  firms, 
and  the  deal  was  closed.  All  sales 
were  made,  of  course,  on  the  strength 
of  the  association’s  guarantee  that  the 
fruit  would  be  properly  graded  and 
packed. 

Now,  why  didn’t  the  firm  which 
wanted  to  buy  thirty  to  forty  carloads 
of  Ben  Davis  apples  deal  with  the 
Iowa  man  referred  to  in  this  article? 
For  two  reasons:  First,  he  didn’t 

know  the  Iowa  man  had  any  apples; 
and,  second,  he  didn’t  know  how  the 
fruit  would  be  graded  and  packed; 
and  he  couldn’t  depend  on  the  indi- 
vidual grower.  When  anyone  buys 


the  Iowa  man’s  crop,  he  usually  comes 
out  to  see  the  fruit  and  packs  it  him- 
self, and  that  costs  a lot  of  money. 
The  Grand  Junction  Association,  how- 
ever, has  a reputation  to  sustain,  it  is 
financially  responsible,  and  stands 
back  of  every  claim  made  for  fruit 
sent  out  in  its  name. 

One  can  readily  understand  why  ap- 
ple buyers  can  afford  to  pay  more 
for  the  apples  sold  by  the  association 
than  where  it  is  necessary  to  send 
men  to  pack  the  crop  of  the  Iowa 
man.  The  expense  of  doing  business 
is  much  less.  It  njay  be  said,  too, 
that  the  good  apple  handlers  of  the 
country  would  prefer  to  pay  the  asso- 
ciation a higher  price,  and  avoid  do- 
ing business  with  individuals  at  all. 
It  would  be  more  satisfactory  in  every 
way. 

The  question  comes  back:  What  are 
the  growers  in  the  Missouri  Valley 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  East  going 
to  do  about  it?  How  long  are  they 
going  to  continue  present  unbusiness- 
like methods?  A change  is  greatly 
needed,  and  co-operation  in  marketing 
must  be  secured  if  apple  growing  pays 
the  profits  it  should. 


BUMPER  PEACH  CROP 

$200,000  Profit  Is  the  Record  of  an  Arkansas 
Peach  Orchard  for  the  Year  1911 


Diamonds  in  Arkansas — diamonds 
of  the  first  water  rivaling  in  transpar- 
ency and  exceeding  in  luster  the  gems 
that  have  made  Kimberley  famous — 
fade  in  commercial  importance  by 
comparison  with  the  1911  record  of  an 
Elberta  peach  orchard  located  but  ten 
miles  from  the  “blue  earth”  in  which 
the  precious  stones  are  found.  So  the 
red  earth  of  the  Arkansas  hills,  im- 
pregnated with  mineral  matter  that 
gives  life  to  the  soil,  has  become  a 
better  asset  on  the  market  than  the 
blue  earth  that  hides  the  gems.  And 
that’s  saying  nothing  against  Arkan- 
sas diamonds,  but  a whole  lot  for  a 
certain  peach  orchard  which  was  visit- 
ed recently  by  the  writer,  in  search  of 
the  truth  of  rumors  to  the  effect  that 
the  season’s  revenue  from  this  orchard 
was  $300,000. 

Three  hundred  thousand  dollars’ 
worth  of  Elbertas  from  one  orchard 
in  a single  season?  Sounds  like  a 
fairy  tale,  but  'tis  the  gospel.  The 
owners  felt  like  the  children  in  the 
fairy  story  when  the  dollars  began  to 
roll  in,  for  the  crop  of  1911  paid  for 
their  orchard  thrice  over  and  then 
some,  and  gave  them  a handsome  bank 
balance  even  after  declaring  a divi- 
dend that  would  make  the  average  cap- 
tain of  industry  gasp  with  astonish- 
ment and  pleasure.  To  have  a fortune 
thus  pour  in  on  plain,  everyday  Arkan- 
sas orchardists,  who  applied  scientific 
methods  to  growing  their  trees  and 
packing  their  product,  was  unusual, 
but  it  proved  the  truth  of  what  has 
been  asserted  in  times  past  relative 
to  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  Ar- 
kansas fruit  lands. 

When  the  writer  reached  Highland 
Station,  in  Pike  County,  he  found  that 
the  stories  of  success  had  not  been 
exaggerated  and,  furthermore,  that 
what  has  been  accomplished  there  can 
be  done  by  scores  of  others  in  Arkan- 
sas. While  it  is  impossible  to  give 
the  exact  figure  of  the  season’s  total 
receipts,  $300,000  is  approximately 
correct.  The  shipments  amounted  to 
230  carloads.  At  an  average  revenue 
of  $1,500  per  car  this  runs  the  total 
considerable  in  excess  of  the  figure 
stated.  The  profits  on  the  year’s  crop 
amounted  to  $200,000. 

In  the  heart  of  a district  from  which 
logging  trains  still  daily  go  to  the  lum- 
ber mills,  four  miles  from  the  new 
town  of  Tokio,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Prescott  & Northwestern  and  the 
Memphis,  Dallas  & Gulf  is  found  the 
property  of  the  Arkansas  Orchard 
Planting  Company.  Sixteen  hundred 
acres  of  peach  trees,  1,200  acres  in 
bearing,  come  into  view  from  a hilltop 
at  Highland,  unfolding  a panorama  of 
undulating  green,  stretching  away  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see  in  all  directions, 
in  checkerboard  regularity.  The  trav- 
eler who  comes  to  see  this  orchard 


finds  himself  truly  “in  the  woods.” 
The  country  is  just  coming  out  from 
the  hands  of  the  ax  man,  and  only  a 
few  miles  back  forest  giants  are  still 
being  felled  at  the  rate  of  a trainload 
a day.  Only  eight  years  ago  most  of 
the  land  now  yielding  such  enormous 
sums  in  peach  money  was  covered  by 
timber.  It  was  considered  worth  not 
over  $5  per  acre,  after  the  big  timber 
was  cut  and  much  of  it  was  purchased 
by  the  Arkansas  Orchord  Planting 
Company  for  that  figure  and  less.  All 
around  the  orchard  there  are  still  tim- 
bered slopes  in  their  virgin  state. 
Prices  of  the  raw  land  have  advanced, 
because  of  the  phenomenal  success  of 
the  big  orchard  but  there  are  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  acres  of  the 
same  character  of  cut-over  land  in 
western  and  southwestern  Arkansas 
on  the  market  today  at  prices  ranging 
from  $5  to  $15  per  acre,  suitable  for 
orchard  cultivation. 

The  road  from  Highland  Station 
leads  up  hill  and  on  the  slope  one  en- 
ters the  orchard.  It  is  a good  two 
miles  to  the  residence  of  the  general 
manager,  Mr.  Bert  Johnson,  down — 
or  up  and  down — “Highland  avenue.” 
The  orchard  is  blocked  off  into  streets, 
with  Main  street  and  Highland  ave- 
nue as  the  leading  thoroughfares,  the 
cross  streets  being  numbered  from 
First  to  Nineteenth.  These  inter-sec- 
tions are  an  eighth  of  a mile  apart.  By 
this  system  it  becomes  easy  to  locate 
any  particular  section  of  the  orchard. 
For  example,  J.  F.  Watson,  the  super- 
intendent, lives  at  Tenth  and  Main 
streets,  right  in  the  heart  of  a peach- 
tree  forest.  The  general  manager’s 
residence  is  about  Fifteenth  and  Main, 
with  peach  trees  as  his  neighbors  on 
all  sides  of  both  streets.  Over  on 
Seventh  street  we  find  the  barns  and 
blacksmith  shop.  Neat  street  signs, 
like  those  one  sees  in  towns — some 
towns — serve  to  guide  orchard  em- 
ployes and  visitors. 

Trees  are  planted  only  on  the  slopes, 
the  valleys  and  draws  being  cultivated 
to  hay.  I was  informed  by  Superin- 
tendent Watson  that  the  trees  on  the 
hilltops  yield  best  and  that  the  yield 
diminishes  in  quantity  as  one  moves 
down  the  slope  toward  the  draws. 
Some  of  the  hills  are  quite  steep.  The 
top  soil  is  a gravelly  loam  and  is  cov- 
ered with  loose  stones  that  are  turned 
up  by  constant  cultivation.  The  soil 
is  not  visible  for  the  stones  that  cover 
it  and  hold  it,  also  holding  the  mois-  | 
ture  and  absorbing  the  heat  that  in- 
duces rapid  growth.  The  sub-soil  is  a 
red  clay,  rich  in  mineral  plant  food. 
In  sections  where  the  trees  are  young 
the  orchard  is  planted  to  cowpeas,  or 
other  legumes,  which  get  one  cutting 
for  hay,  the  second  growth  being 
plowed  under  for  humus.  Hundreds 
of  tons  of  hay  are  gathered  annually 


THE  SUPREME  COURT 
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OF  ORCHARD  HEATERS  IS  A f I LLU  I R IML 


We  have  never  been  beaten  before  this  Tribunal — 
Here  are  three  Field  Trials  selected  at  random.  All 
of  our  contests  were  won  by  about  the  same  margin. 


COMPETITIVE 

TEST 

Held  at  Roswell,  New 
Mexico,  on  Jan- 
uary 2,  1911 : 

Bolton  Heater  burn- 
ed 8 hrs.  on  5 qts. 
oil. 

Heater  burn- 
ed 4 hrs.  25  min. 
on  5 qts.  oil. 

Heater  burn- 
ed 5 hrs.  35  min. 
on  5 qts.  oil. 


AT  WINTER  PARK, 
FLORIDA 

On  January  13,  1911, 

it  took  112  

heaters,  holding  3 
gallons  of  oil  each, 
to  produce  as  much 
heat  as  100  Bolton 
Heaters,  holding 
only  5 quarts  each. 


DEMONSTRATION  FOR  THE 

Heaters  Lighted  7:00  p.  m. 
Temp.  Outside.  Inside. 
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CITRUS  BELT  & LAND  CO.,  AT  CORONA,  CAL. 

Pot,  I gal.  oil,  lighted  4:24  p.  m.  Went 

out  and  relighted  8:00  p.  m.;  out  second  time 
8:50  p.  m.,  relighted,  had  to  use  gasoline  to 
relight.  Time,  4 hrs.  26  min.  Effective  time 
orchard  work  on  1 gal.  oil,  3 hrs.  36  min. 

Bolton  Heater — 1 gal  oil,  lighted  4:24  p.  m.  Out 
10  44  p m.,  relighted,  burned  20  minutes  clean. 
Time,  6 hrs.  20  min. 

Heater  with  central  draft  shut  off,  burned 

out  clean.  No  difference  in  burning  could  be 
detected  between  central  draft  shut  off  and 
open.  (Signed)  J.  C.  W.  REAM, 

Supt.  Citrus  Belt  & Land  Co. 


THE  BOLTON  ORCHARD  HEATER 

Is  the  Only  Pot  We  Manufacture — We  Make  No  Competition  Heaters 


1st — Because  we  do  not  care  to  sell 
inferior  goods.  We  know  the  Bolton 
is  the  best. 

2nd — Business  policy  forbids.  We 
generally  install  the  Bolton  sooner  or 
later. 

Our  opponents  may  get  their  heaters 
in  an  orchard — only  to  have  the  Bolton 
replace  them,  because: 

The  BOLTON  SAVES  ITS  COST  by 
Fuel  Economy  in  a short  time.  Note 
field  tests  and  figure  saving  at  cost  of 
oil  per  gallon  in  your  locality. 


THE  REX  SPRAY  CO.,  Omaha, 
Neb.;  Toledo,  Ohio;  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 

have  secured  the  right  to  sell  the  Bol- 
ton Heater  in  Eastern  territory.  They 
are  known  to  handle  the  best  and  best 
only.  THE  REX  SPRAY  CO.  decided 
to  sell  the  Bolton  Orchard  Heater  ex- 
clusively only  after  full  investigation 
and  tests. 

It  is  to  your  advantage  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  nearest  representative 
of  the  REX  SPRAY  CO. 

Write  us  if  you  do  not  know  who 
your  nearest  agent  is. 


THE  FROST  PREVENTION  COMPANY 

Main  Office:  50S  Bank  of  Italy  Bldg.  Branch  Office:  109  Temple  Block, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


THE  TROUTMAN 

Orchard  Heaters 


WITH 

Improved  Small  Fruit  Attachment 

Protect  your  ground  crops  as  well 
as  your  orchards  from  killing  frosts 
with  the  simplest,  surest,  and  most 
economical  system. 

We  manufacture  the  only  ground  crop 
heater  on  the  market.  The  center  draft  and 
the  easy  regulation  of  heat  places  the  Trout- 
man Orchard  Heaters  at  the  pinnacle  of  effi- 
ciency and  economy. 

ORDER  NOW — Free  Catalogue  and  sam- 
ples sent  on  request. 

The  Round  Crest  Orchard  Heater  Co. 

Canon  City  Colorado 

GALLOWAY 

/Pumping  Engines  and  Centrifugal  PumpsV 

MAKE  the  most  economical  and  efficient  pumping-  outfits  on  earth  where  large 
quantities  of  water  are  required.  Galloway  Pumping  Engines  are  made  in  sizes 
to  suit  every  purpose  from  llA  h.  p.  to  15  h.  p.  They  are  built  on  honor,  and  so 
powerful,  simple,  economical  and  reliable  that  they  are  acknowledged  everywhere 
as  the  most  all-around  satisfactory  gas  power  possible  to  obtain.  They  are  built  in  the 
largest  exclusive  engine  factory  in  the  world  selling  direct  to  the  consumer  with  just  one 
small  profit  added  to  cost  of  material  and  labor. 

Mean  a Saving  to  You  ot  From  40  to  80%. 

Galloway  Centrifugal  Pumps  on  account  of 
the  high  efficiency  obtained,  their  exception- 
ally simple  design  without  valves  or  other 
complicated  mechanism  of  any  kind,  are  the 
ideal  pumps  for  irrigation  purposes  or  where 
large  quantities  of  water  are  required. 

A combination  of  Galloway  Engine  and 
Galloway  Centrifugal  Pump  means  ideal 
equipment  at  a great  saving  in  price  as 
compared  with  competitors  prices. 

W-ite  us  for  full  information.  We  have  a 
special  department  for  irrigation  work  with 
experts  ready  to  work  out  your  require- 
ments. 

Wm.  Galloway  Company 
1035  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


The  Besft  Black  Raspberry  Yet  Introduced 

Catalogue  describing  this  great  New  Berry  and  our  extra  heavy 
rooted  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Strawberry  plants,  Grape  Vines  and 
High-Grade  Fruit  Trees  FREE  on  request.  Prices  low,  quality  high. 
THE  PERU  NURSERY,  Box  404.  PERU,  NEBRASKA 
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from  the  draws  and  in  the  young  or- 
chards corn  and  cantaloupes  are  grown 
between  the  rows.  At  the  time  of  the 
writer’s  visit  mowing  machines  were 
going  over  various  blocks  of  the  or- 
chard and  haying  was  in  progress. 

“Keep  down  the  weeds,”  is  one  of 
the  standing  orders  that  is  rigidly  en- 
forced. Cultivation  is  kept  up  until 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  ground  being  con- 
stantly worked.  The  natural  rainfall 
of  the  region  is  ample  for  all  purposes 
and  there  are  springs  and  brooks  in 
almost  every  draw  in  the  orchard. 

Forty  acres  of  cantaloupes  provide 
a profitable  side  line  and  this  year 
forty  acres  of  the  roughest  portion  of 
the  great  tract  was  planted  to  grapes. 
The  vineyard  hangs  to  rocky  slopes 
that  are  too  steep  to  support  peach 
trees. 

The  trees  are  planted  106  to  the 
acre.  As  there  are  1,200  acres  in  bear- 
ing that  means  approximately  127,000 
trees.  And  of  all  these  trees  the  old- 
est of  which  are  now  seven  years, 
there  is  not  one  that  cannot  be  picked 
from  the  ground.  An  inspection  shows 
that  each  peach  tree  in  this  orchard 
spreads  out  over  many  feet,  but  no- 
where reaching  above  the  height  of  a 
man’s  outstretched  arm.  The  trees  in 
this  orchard  are  pruned  with  great 
care  with  facility  in  picking  the  fruit 
constantly  in  mind. 

The  elevation  of  the  orchard  varies 
from  700  to  800  feet  above  sea  level, 
the  topography  being  that  common  to 
the  western  Arkansas  foothills  coun- 
try. Elevation  and  air  drainage  are 
the  two  most  important  factors  of 
cropping  success.  Latitude  — about 
the  thirty-third  parallel — is  another 
highly  important  factor  when  it  comes 
to  the  question  of  temperatures. 

Smudge  pots  are  not  needed,  as  the 
frost  danger  is  light.  As  yet  the  or- 
chard is  not  sprayed,  but  this  precau- 
tion will  soon  be  adopted,  in  order  to 
insure  freedom  from  insect  pests, 
which  have  not  troubled  the  orchard 
up  to  this  time. 

Naturally  a plantation  of  such  ex- 
tent brings  up  the  labor  question  in 
picking  time.  The  season  of  1911 
brought  this  to  a test.  An  estimate 
made  while  the  peaches  were  putting 
on  color,  fixed  the  probable  yield  at 
162  carloads.  The  early  summer  had 
been  dry  and  an  extraordinary  yield 
was  not  looked  for.  However,  imme- 
diately following  the  estimate  there 
was  a timely  rain  which  increased  the 


The 
Coming 
Fruit 


rQimalaya  Berry 


YOU  ought  to  get  next  to 
one  of  the  biggest  things 
American  fruit  growers  have 
had  offered  them  for  a long 
time — a berry  brought  from 
the  Himalaya  Mountains  in 
Central  Asia  several  years 
ago,  which  has  put  berry- 
growing on  a basis  with  ap- 
ple and  peach  growing. 

The  Giant  Himalaya  Berry  plant  is 
a long,  briary  vine  that  does  not  die 
down  or  winter  kill  an  inch.  Old  and 
new  wood  bears  every  year — vines  pro- 
duce fruit  their  whole  length.  Each 
season’s  growth  begins  where  the  old 
growth  left  off,  as  with  apple  trees — 
shoots  grow  20  to  30  feet  a year. 

The  berries  resemble  blackberries, 
but  are  larger,  meatier  and  have  no 
core.  Plants  bear  at  18  months  old. 
Ten  tons  of  berries  from  an  acre  of 
three-year  plants  is  an  average  crop — • 
20,000  pounds,  worth  10  cents  a pound, 
$1,000  an  acrel 

We  have  been  growing  these  berries 
for  four  years  and  have  several  hun- 
► dred  thousand  plants  in  bearing. 

< Others  have  them,  too.  We  know 
they  are  a coming  commercial  and 
home  fruit — you  should  find  it  out. 
We’ve  told  why  in  the  Berrydale  Berry 
Book.  The  book  is  free,  if  you  write 
soon.  Get  it,  and  find  out  about  Him- 
alaya Berry  l 

f Berrydale  Experiment 
Gardens 

1 Fruit  Avenue,  Holland,  Mich. 


I*'.'/*! 


size  of  the  peaches,  so  that  instead  of 
162  cars  there  were  230  cars.  About 
picking  time  labor  began  to  flock  to- 
ward Highland  like  harvest  hands 
travel  Kansasward  when  the  wheat  is 
ripe.  The  surrounding  country  is  well 
populated  and  it  was  before  cotton- 
picking time,  so  there  was  no  difficul- 
ty about  common  labor.  Expert  pack- 
ers were  hired  from  Florida  at  skilled 
laborers’  wages,  but  pickers  were 
hired  at  the  rate  of  15  cents  an  hour 
from  the  neighborhood.  These  labor- 
ers— at  times  there  were  three  or 
four  hundred  of  them — were  cared  for 
in  two  camps,  established  just  out- 
side the  orchard.  No  women  or  girls 
were  employed. 

“They  look  on  such  work  too  much 
in  the  nature  of  a picnic,”  was  ex- 
plained. “We  needed  men  who  could 
be  kept  at  rapid  work  while  the  sun 
shone,  because  when  peaches  begin  to 
ripen  they  have  to  come  off  the  trees. 

A day  s delay  in  picking  might  mean 
a loss  of  thousands  of  dollars.” 

Picking  began  July  5th  and  by  Au- 
gust 1st  there  were  very  few  peaches 
left  in  the  orchard.  So  systematically 
and  rapidly  was  the  work  handled  that 
one  day  a maximum  of  sixteen  cars 
was  reached  in  loading.  Fifty  double- 
deck wagons  were  used  in  hauling 
from  the  orchard  to  the  loading  docks 
and  it  required  36,000  bushel  baskets 
to  supply  the  pickers  with  receptacles 
for  carrying  fruit  to  the  packing  sheds. 

The  pickers  were  divided  into  crews 
of  ten  or  twelve  men  to  each  forty 
acres.  Crate  lumber  was  shipped 
“knocked  down”  from  Texas  in  car- 
load lots,  one  car  of  crate  material 
being  required  for  each  twenty  cars 
of  fruit.  The  peaches  were  packed  in 
six-basket  crates,  each  basket  bearing 
a lithographed  label. 

Marketing — that  all-important  fea- 
ture— was  handled  by  an  expert  from 
Florida,  whose  knowledge  of  northern 
markets  and  personal  acquaintance 
with  Northern  and  Eastern  commis- 
sion houses  enabled  him  to  place  the 
fruit  when  and  where  it  brought  the 
best  returns. 

Four  dollars  per  crate  was  the  top 
figure,  and  the  market  was  delighted 
with  Arkansas  Elbertas.  They  went 
to  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Pittsburg, 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston  and 
other  cities. 

The  Arkansas  Orchard  Planting 
Company  is  a stock  company  headed 
by  Bert  Johnson  as  president  and 
general  manager.  Robert  Alford  of 
Murfreesboro,  Ark.,  is  vice-president; 
H.  C.  Wilson  of  Highland,  secretary 
and  bookkeeper  and  J.  F.  Watson,  su- 
perintendent. Mr.  Johnson  personally 
supervises  every  detail  and  is  general 
manager  in  fact  as  well  as  in  title.  In 
the  seven  years  since  the  first  trees 
were  planted  there  have  been  five 
crops.  There  has  never  been  a failure, 
but  the  crop  of  1911  fixes  the  high- 
water  mark  for  quantity  and  price. 
The  trees  are  at  their  best  and  give 
promise  of  bearing  many  years,  and 
new  acres  are  constantly  being  added. 

ALVIN  T.  STEINEL, 
Editor  of  The  Southwest  Trail. 

In  the  South,  and  where  the  winter 
climate  is  mild  trees  planted  in  the 
fall  have  a better  chance  to  become 
established  in  the  soil,  ready  for 
growth  in  the  spring.  The  greatest 
disadvantage  of  fall  planting  is  be- 
cause the  trees  may  be  blown  and 
rocked  by  the  wind  until  they  become 
loosened  in  the  ground.  Trees  planted 
in  the  spring  have  less  chance  to  be- 
come estiblashed,  and  if  the  season  is 
dry  there  is  great  risk  of  losing  them. 

The  proper  distance  between  is  de- 
pendent on  the  size  reached  by  the 
mature  trees,  the  kind,  soil  and  method 
in  which  they  are  handled.  The  usual 
distance  for  apples  in  the  East  is  40 
feet  apart  and  in  the  West  25  feet. 
Peaches  are  set  from  16  to  20  feet 
apart. 

In  preparing  land  for  a new  orchard 
take  time  to  plow  it  all  very  deeply 
before  a tree  is  set,  and  if  there  is  a 
hard  “plow  sole,”  or  a tight  sub-soil, 
loosen  it  up  with  dynamite.  Before 
the  trees  are'  set  is  the  last  chance  to 
fork  under  the  trees. 


Don’t  Overlook  the  Importance  of 
the  Insecticide  You  Use 

If  your  Selection  is  Right,  your  Spraying  will  get  Results — It  will  pay. 
But  if  you  neglect  to  choose  a brand  known  to  be  effective,  you  are 
wasting  your  time  and  money. 

START  RIGHT.  Select  the  brand  you  can  depend  upon — one  that 
quickly  kills  chewing  insects,  such  as  the  curculio,  the  moths,  the  borers, 
root-worms,  canker  worms,  etc. 

SPRAYS  THAT  PAYS 

KEY  BRAND 

Arsenate  of  Lead 


will  dispel  all  doubt  about  the  profit  in  spraying.  It  is  so  convenient,  so 
effective,  that  once  you  use  it,  you  will  always  continue. 

It  is  always  uniform,  mixes  easily,  remains  in  suspension  in  solution 
readily;  acts  quickly;  sticks  like  paint  to  the  plants;  does  not  injure  foli- 
age or  fruit. 

It  makes  spraying  most  effective,  and  at  the  same  time  most  econom- 
ical. 

It  is  positively  superior  to  any  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  on  the  market. 
You  can  depend  absolutely  upon  this  statement.  And  our  price  is  lower 
than  any  other. 

You  can  buy  it  in  paste  form  in  any  amount  from  a one  pound  can  to 
a 600  pound  barrel;  in  powder  form,  from  a one  pound  can  to  a 100  pound 
keg. 

Always  shipped  in  Hard  Wood  or  Steel  Containers  to  prevent  possible 

loss. 

Never  accept  a substitute.  Demand  KEY  BRAND  of  ARSENATE  OF 
LEAD.  It  will  pay  you  to  do  so. 

We  want  a good  live  agent  in  every  fruit  and  vegetable-growing  dis- 
trict. Also  wholesale' distributors. 

Write  today  for  prices,  terms,  etc.,  in  open  territory. 

INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  CO. 

17  Bay  view  Ave.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Save  Y our  Fruit 

As  Well  As  Your  Money 


We  challenge  the  field  for  another  heater  which  can 
show  as  grand  results  with  so  small  expense  as  our 

Jnmbo  Ideal  Coal  Heater 

It  is  easy  and  cheap  to  save  your  fruit  with 
our  Ideal  Heaters  and  system  of  rapid  filling. 
Our  Jumbo  Ideal  will  give  out  strong  even 
heat  for  the  longest  frost  period  without  re- 
filling. Agents  make  easy  money  selling 
Ideals.  Sample  free,  except  express  charges. 
Write  today  for  valuable  information  about 
Orchard  Heating. 

IDEAL  SALES  COMPANY 

GRAND  JUNCTION,  COLORADO 
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O-OPERATIVE  SELLING 

History  of  the  Chautauqua  £?  Erie  Grape  Com- 
pany of  N.  Y.— A Successful  Organization 

FRUIT  THAT  PAYS 
100%  PROFIT 

Nine  Hundred  Barrels  of  Apples  Off  Nine  Acres.  You  can 
do  this  with  your  orchard  with 

“SUCCESS” 

TWIN  CYLINDER  POWER  SPRAYER 

200  LBS.  PRESSURE  is  absolutely  necessary  to  get  this  result.  The  “NEW 
WAY  “SUCCESS”  will  deliver  this  pressure  all  day  long  for  any  length  of 
time. 

THE  ENGINE  IS  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  part  of  the  sprayer.  Most  sprayers 
are  simply  assembled  rigs.  The  engine  is  built  in  one  place,  the  pump  in  an- 
other, the  tank  in  another,  and  all  assembled.  A cheap  engine  spoils  any 
sprayer  and  will  not  give  the  power.  The  “NEW  WAY”  is  a high-grade 
farm  engine  for  every  day  in  the  year,  and  the  complete  outfit  is  built  in  our 
own  factory.  The  “SUCCESS”  gives  two  outfits  in  one. 

TWIN  CYLINDERS  MAINTAIN  steady  pressure.  Cylinders,  cast  separate,  have 
special  bronze  pistons  and  are  outside  packed.  No  packing  troubles. 

THE  LIGHT  WEIGHT  OF  THE  “SUCCESS”  outfit  permits  rapid  all  day  spray- 
ing on  hill  sides,  or  soft  or  plowed  ground.  Ordinary  outfits  are  too  heavy  to 
be  practical  and  too  clumsy  to  turn  around  trees.  Rapid  spraying  is  what 
counts.  The  “SUCCESS”  has  the  right  weight  and  capacity  to  do  rapid 
work,  maintain  200  pounds  pressure  and  give  satisfactory  service  for  years. 
Write  us  at  once  for  our  catalog  No.  S-l. 

25  ASH  25  ASH 

STREET  iMSim.  WiemeAM,  STREET 


Richardson 

Orchard  Heater 

The  Richardson  Orchard  Heater  is  the  best  and 
only  up-to-date  device  for  the  burning  of  oil,  and 
that  gives  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  and  smoke 
for  the  protection  against  frost  damage  or  freezing 
temperatures,  of  Apple  and  Peach  orchards.  Orange, 

Grape  Fmit  and  Lemon  groves.  Vineyards,  Berry 
patches  and  Truck  gardens. 

The  Richardson  Orchard  Heater’s  Oil  Reservoir 
is  provided  with  cover  and  heavy  metallic  handles, 
and  its  oil  capacity  of  26  qts.,  in  most  localities,  is 
sufficient  for  a season’s  supply.  They  are  made  to 
nest,  so  as  to  store  easily. 

After  filling  reservoir  with  oil,  there  is  no  de- 
preciation in  the  quality  or  character  of  the  oil. 

The  oil  that  may  not  be  used  after  a season's  frost 
fighting,  can  be  gathered  and  taken  to  storage  , 
tanks. 

The  Richardson  Orchard  Heater’s  Brass  Valves  j 

(specially  made),  the  pipe  connections,  torch  burner 
and  fittings  are  standard  strength  and  best  quality.  1 

The  Perforated  Burner,  constructed  on  scientific  principles,  where  the  oil  is  consumed,  and  the  heat 
and  smoke  liberated,  is  one  of  the  important  features  of  the  Richardson  type.  With  the  large  reservoir 
and  valve  connection  between  perforated  burner,  a small,  medium  or  large  flame  can  be  controlled  ac- 
cording to  weather  conditions. 

THE  RICHARDSON  FROST  PREVENTION  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Orchard  and  Truck  Garden  Heating  Devices 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


Co-operation  between  the  growers 
of  grapes  in  the  Lake  Erie  valley,  in 
Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  to  provide 
an  economical  and  efficient  organiza- 
tion to  market  the  grape  crop  has 
proven  the  salvation  of  the  grape  In- 
dustry, and  measured  from  every 
point  of  view  but  one,  has  been  and  is 
a success.  It  is  in  reply  to  numerous 
requests  for  information  about  this 
co-operative  shipping  association 
which  come  to  its  officers,  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  fruit  growers’  association, 
and  to  the  writer  of  this,  that  this  ar- 
ticle is  prepared,  in  which  will  be  set 
forth  briefly  the  conditions  under 
which  the  association  was  formed,  an 
outline  of  its  organization,  and  some- 
thing of  the  results  accomplished  by 
its  operations. 

There  is  a hue  and  cry  over  the  land 
for  co-operation,  and  it  is  being  hailed 
as  a plan  which  will  prove  to  be  some 
miraculous  means  of  saving  grace  for 
farmers  and  producers.  Let  farmers, 
dairymen,  poultrymen  and  fruit  grow- 
ers get  this  idea  out  of  their  heads 
first  and  for  all  time.  What  co-opera- 
tion is  possible  and  feasible  now  will 
help  only  to  accomplish  simpler  and 
more  economical  methods  within  very 
strictly  confined  limits,  within  certain 
industries,  and  in  order  to  work  these 
economies,  the  co-operative  plans  and 
conditions  must  be  carefully  studied 
and  worked  out  to  apply  definitely  to 
the  one  particular  problam  to  be  solv- 
ed. This  is  no  universal  panacea,  no 
get-rich-easy  scheme,  but  effective  and 
successful  co-operation  must  be  ap- 
plied to  a definite  need,  and  the  prod- 
uct of  earnest  and  exact  study  of  con- 
ditions. 

This  much  as  a warning  that  when 
the  co-operative  system  in  use  by  the 
grape  growers  is  herewith  described, 
it  is  not  with  the  expectation  that  hop 
growers  in  New  York,  or  strawberry 
growers  in  Missouri  can  sit  down  and 
erect  a copy  of  this  organization  for 
their  own  purposes.  This  is  only  a 
study  of  conditions  and  results  in  the 
grape  industry,  illustrating  difficulties 
met  and  overcome,  and  perhaps  a few 
fundamental  principles  which  apply 
in  all  cases. 

Origin. 

The  present  co-operative  grape  ship- 
ping organization  in  Chautauqua  Coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  was  born  out  of  the  travail 
of  a productive  industry  being  wreck- 
ed by  such  ruinous  prices  for  the  prod- 
uct as  left  the  producers  in  debt  for 
picking,  packing  and  packages  at  the 
end  of  the  season.  The  introduction 
of  the  Concord  grape,  Greely’s  “grape 
for  the  million”  in  the  Chautauqua 
vineyard  section,  in  the  ’60s,  establish- 
ed this  industry  for  the  first  time  as 
a productive,  prolific  and  profitable 
one.  The  Clinton,  the  Catawba,  the 
Isabella  and  other  standard  grapes  of 
the  time  had  been  grown  before,  and 
a wine  industry  of  some  dimensions 
had  started,  but  the  market  for  table 
grapes  had  been  slow  in  establish- 
ment, and  the  varieties  named  were 
not  prolific.  The  advent  of  the  Con- 
cord gave  a mighty  impetus  to  the 
business. 

Up  to  this  time  a few  vineyards  in 
and  near  Brocton,  N.  Y.,  had  consti- 
tuted the  grape  section.  But  within  a 
few  years  after  the  Concord  had 
proven  its  hardy  character,  its  pro- 
lific bearing  habit  and  its  fine  flavor, 
abundant  sugar  content,  and  fine  wine- 
making qualities,  the  plantings  had 
spread  eastward  and  westward  along 
the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  until 
five  townships  were  known  as  grape 
country.  Large  nurseries  for  grape 
vines  were  established  at  Portland 
and  at  Fredonia,  and  even  yet  those  at 
Fredonia  remain  the  chief  source  of 
supply  of  grape  vines  for  all  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  and  central  sections 
of  the  United  States. 

Fifty  Miles  of  Grapes. 

This  time  of  growth  and  spread  of 
the  industry  came  in  the  ’70s.  The 


refrigerator  car’s  advent  was  a big 
item,  and  while  the  industry  was  kept 
within  the  ten  to  fifteen  thousand- 
acre  limit,  the  grape  growers  were 
prosperous.  But  this  prosperity  in- 
duced additional  planting  until  there 
came  a time  when  there  were  thirty 
thousand  acres,  and  the  industry  had 
occupied  most  of  the  best  lands  for  a 
stretch  of  more  than  fifty  miles  along 
the  south  shore  of  the  lake,  reaching 
back  to  the  hills,  and  climbing  up  the 
slopes  overlooking  the  rippling  waters 
of  old  Erie;  a time  when  some  farm- 
ers had  planted  so  much  of  their 
farms  to  grapes  that  they  did  not  raise 
sufficient  other  produce  on  which  to 
subsist.  And  the  methods  of  market- 
ing chiefly  in  use  was  to  ship  the  fruit 
to  the  cities  to  some  favorite  commis- 
sion house.  It  was  this  condition 
which  the  growers  faced  in  the  latter 
’80s  and  early  ’90s. 

From  1887  to  1893  several  sporadic 
attempts  at  organization  were  made, 
and  some  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples, such  as  the  necessity  for  the  la- 
bel, the  pooling  system,  car  inspec- 
tion, and  others  were  worked  out,  but 
the  organizations  were  too  small,  as 
compared  with  the  total  business,  to 
do  more  than  to  emphasize  the  need 
of  more  perfect  union.  One  thousand 
eight  hundred  forty-five  cars  were 
shipped  by  an  association  in  1892,  but 
even  that  amount  was  insufficient  to 
do  more  than  compete  with  the  multi- 
tude of  other  selling  and  shipping 
agencies.  The  prices  under  the  steady 
increase  in  production  kept  at  too  low 
a point  for  profit,  and  finally  in  1897 
the  present  co-operative  association 
was  formed  and  incorporated  as  the 
“Chautauqua  & Erie  Grape  Co.”  It 
was  the  product  of  ten  years  of  strug- 
gle with  marketing  problems. 

Let  it  be  said  here  that  the  Chau- 
tauqua & Erie  Grape  Co.  lacks  much 
of  being  a perfect  organization  today. 
Its  chief  lack  is  the  fact  that  even 
now,  after  almost  fifteen  years  of 
success,  it  numbers  but  a little  over 
one-half  the  growers  of  the  county  in 
which  it  operates,  and  none  of  those 
sterling  fruit  men  living  just  across 
the  state  line  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
there  is  a large  sized  corner  of  the 
grape  belt. 

But  it  was  organized  in  1897,  with  a 
pretty  definite  idea  worked  out  in  the 
mind  of  every  one  of  the  men  who 
became  members,  which  idea  still  re- 
mains the  fundamental  principal  of 
the  association.  That  idea  is:  “We 

will  sell  our  own  grapes  at  a definite 
price,  to  responsible  dealers,  dividing 
both  cost  and  returns  pro  rata  in  ac- 
cordance to  the  number  of  pounds  or 
baskets  shipped.”  And  this  in  brief 
and  in  full,  is  the  foundation  princi- 
ple of  the  grape  growers’  association. 

The  Lure  of  “Cash  in  Hand.” 

The  elimination  of  commission  ship- 
ments, the  pooling  of  interests  to  di- 
vide cost  and  losses  over  the  entire 
belt,  and  such  control  of  the  market- 
ing as  would  prevent  an  overplus  of 
shipments  being  made  to  any  particu- 
lar market,  constituted  the  theory 
upon  which  it  was  believed  marketing 
on  the  large  scale  necessary  to  handle 
this  crop  could  be  worked  out.  Every 
idea  of  the  strong  men  who  went 
through  the  original  house  to  house 
and  school  district  by  school  district 
campaign  of  organization  to  form  this 
association  has  proven  true  except 
one,  and  that  one  the  belief  that  when 
the  growers  saw  the  results,  they 
would  unitedly  support  the  movement. 
That  has  not  proven  true.  There  are 
still  those  who  prefer  to  get  their  cash 
in  the  hand,  and  sell  to  competing 
buyers,  who  then  go  into  the  open 
market  and  sell  in  competition  with 
the  union.  The  lure  of  “cash  in  the 
hand,”  instead  of  waiting  for  the  union 
returns,  still  keeps  a good  percentage 
out  of  the  union. 

The  machinery  of  the  Chautauqua 
& Erie  Grape  Company  Is  simple  in 


the  extreme.  Each  township  of  the 
grape  belt  has  a local  organizatiion 
which  holds  a meeting  once  each  year. 
At  the  beginning  a few  shares  of  stock 
were  sold  in  each  town  to  get  a little 
working  capital,  and  contracts  were 
made  with  the  growers  to  ship  and 
market  their  grapes  for  a period  of 
five  years.  The  stockholders  and  the 
contract  growers  have  the  right  of 
vote  in  the  town  meeting,  one  vote  to 
a person,  irrespective  of  the  size  of 
his  vineyard  or  the  amount  of  stock 
he  may  hold. 

The  township  meeting  is  held  in 
January  of  each  year.  The  report  of 
the  operations  of  the  company  for  the 
season  past  are  made  at  that  meeting, 
in  every  detail,  as  reports  to  the  ac- 
tual owners  of  the  business  should  be. 
The  items  of  cost  down  to  the  printing 
and  postage  are  reported,  and  the 
sales  of  every  car  of  grapes  shipped 
are  recorded  so  every  inquirer  can 
trace  every  transaction,  if  he  so  de- 


sires. This  meeting  elects  a town 
manager,  a very  important  cog  in  the 
wheel,  as  will  be  seen;  a board  of  local 
directors,  who  have  few  duties;  a sec- 
retary, auditors,  etc.;  and  they  nom- 
inate the  town’s  representatives  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  parent 
company,  or  central  company,  as  it  is 
called.  Their  power  relative  to  di- 
rectors is  confined  to  nomiations,  but 
never  since  the  company  was  formed 
have  the  nominations  from  the  towns 
been  refused  unanimous  election  in 
the  stockholders’  meeting. 

The  Organization. 

At  present  the  townships  having 
local  organizations  are  Ripley,  with 
two  directors;  Westfield,  with  two; 
Portland,  with  one;  Pomfret  and  Ark- 
wright, with. two  between  them;  Dun- 
kirk and  Sheridan  with  one,  and  Han- 
over and  Perrysburg,  with  one  be- 
tween . them.  These  eight  directors 
constitute  the  real  kernel  of  the  C.  & 
E.  Grape  Co. 
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A few  days  after  the  town  meetings 
the  directors  meet  at  Westfield,  the 
home  office,  and  formally  elect  the  di- 
rectors named  by  the  town  meetings. 
The  board  organizes,  for  this  is  a 
regularly  incorporated  stock  company, 
with  a president,  vice-president,  secre- 
tary, financial  secretary,  treasurer 
and  executive  committee.  For  the 
practical  work  of  the  association  the 
financial  secretary  is  the  executive 
head  of  the  company,  and  the  execu- 
tive committee  the  active  body.  This 
is  a mere  matter  of  naming,  but  the 
point  of  having  one  man  responsible, 
and  acting  as  an  executive,  with  full 
powers,  is  found  to  be  absolutely  es- 
sential. 

For  fourteen  years  one  man,  J.  M. 
Wethy  of  Ripley,  N.  Y.,  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  and 
financial  secretary  of  this  association. 
And  it  is  worth  while  to  note  that  Mr. 
Wethy  was  a grape  grower,  and  every 
other  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors and  executive  force  from  town 
managers  up,  are  grape  growers,  and 
it  has  never  been  necessary  to  import 
a dollar’s  worth  of  talent,  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  this  company. 

Now  let  us  see  the  machine  in  op- 
eration. The  operation  is  not  at  all 
difficult  or  complicated.  The  growers 
of  each  town  draw  their  grapes  to  the 
loading  stations  in  that  town.  They 
are  inspected  as  they  go  into  the  cars, 
graded,  and  a record  taken,  and  each 
car  when  filled  and  the  proper  record 
of  its  contents  put  on  his  books  by  the 
town  manager,  is  reported  by  the  town 
manager  to  the  chairman  of  the  cen- 
tral executive  committee  as  ready  for 
shipment.  Here  the  responsibility  of 
the  town  manager  for  the  fruit  itself 
ends. 

The  executive  committee,  through 
its  financial  secretary,  sells  the  fruit, 
collects  the  money,  and  transmits  it 
back  to  the  town  manager  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  growers,  first  deducting  50 
cents  for  each  ton  of  bulk,  and  % cent 
for  each  eight-pound  basket  of  grapes 
sold. 

This  sounds  simple,  but  multiply  it 
by  300,  which  is  the  number  of  cars 
which  have  been  shipped  on  a single 
day  from  the  belt,  and  the  clerical  as 
well  as  business  proposition  involved 
becomes  apparent.  The  total  business 
of  this  company  has  reached  as  high 
as  $800,000  in  a single  season. 

The  pooling  system  referred  to  be- 
fore comes  in  at  this  point  and  should 
be  thoroughly  understood,  as  it  is  con- 
sidered the  safety  valve  of  the  system. 
While  it  has  been  strongly  attacked,  it 
has  been  more  strongly  defended. 
“Pooling”  is  the  technical  name  ap- 
plied to  treating  every  grower  alike, 
and  it  is  this  which  has  cemented  the 
success  of  the  enterprise.  “Pooling” 
means  only  that  the  price  returned  to 
each  grower  for  every  basket  of  fruit 
shipped  on  any  one  day  is  exactly 
alike,  no  matter  where  the  grower 
lives,  what  car  he  shipped  in,  where 
that  car  was  sold,  or  what  price  the 
grapes  brought.  The  fact  that  a car 
is  sold  particularly  fortunately  for  a 
high  price,  or  particularly  unfortun- 
ately for  a low  price  does  not  affect 
the  net  return  in  cash  to  the  grower 
who  happened  to  ship  in  that  car,  ex- 
cept as  it  affects  by  the  smallest  kind 
of  a fraction  the  net  result  of  that 
day’s  total  sales.  The  day’s  total 
sales  are  pro  rated  among  those  who 
shipped  that  day  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  each  grade  and  variety 
shipped,  and  this  average  price  is 
what  each  receives.  This  is  the  es- 
sence of  pure  co-operation,  the  shar- 
ing of  losses  as  well  as  of  profits,  of 
costs  as  well  as  returns. 

Inspection. 

In  order  to  protect  this  pooling  sys- 
tem against  frauds  and  dishonest 
growers,  for  there  are  dishonest  grape 
growers,  who  will  fill  the  bottom  of 
the  baskets  with  leaves,  just  as  well 
as  there  are  dishonest  apple  men  who 
put  the  little  apples  in  the  middle-  of 
the  barrel — a complete  system  of  in- 
spection is  in  use.  This  inspection  is 
directed  from  the  central  office,  not 
by  the  town  managers.  It  consists  of 
two  separate  sections,  the  car  inspec- 
tion, and  the  vineyard  and  packing 
bouse  inspection.  The  car  inspectors 


work  with  the  car  loaders  (who  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  town  man- 
agers). Their  duty  is  to  keep  close 
watch  on  the  fruit  as  it  is  loaded  in 
the  car,  to  reject  broken  handled  bas- 
kets, and  all  light-weight  baskets,  and 
poor  fruit.  Their  report  decides  the 
grade,  whether  “No.  1 basket,”  or  “No. 

2 basket”  stock — although  there  is 
very  little  No.  2 basket  stock,  grapes 
poor  enough  to  be  graded  as  No.  2 are 
usually  put  in  the  bulk  shipments — 
and  “No.  1 bulk,”  or  “No.  2 bulk,”  or 
“waste.”  The  various  varieties  are 
each  pooled  by  itself. 

The  vineyard  inspection  supple- 
ments the  car  inspection,  and  is  a sort 
of  secret  service  work.  The  vineyard 
inspectors,  nine  in  number,  keep  going 
from  a month  before  harvest  until  the 
last  car  is  loaded.  They  visit  vine- 
yards both  when  the  owner  is  there, 
and  when  he  is  not,  and  they  are  in 
and  out  of  the  packing  houses,  wher- 
ever they  happen  to  be.  Their  work 
is  solely  to  insure  honest  and  reliable 
grading  of  the  fruit. 

The  sole  weakness  thus  far  develop- 
ed by  the  union,  except  that  it  is  still 
falling  short  of  including  every  grow- 
er, is  that  the  time  of  waiting  between 
shipment  and  receiving  the  returns 
is  often  tediously  long.  Truly  the  wait 
is  much  shorter,  and  the  return  much 
surer  than  in  the  old  days  when  the 
car  was  sent  on  consignment  to  Catcli- 
em  & Skinnem  in  the  big  city;  but 
now  Catchem  & Skinnem — perhaps 
operating  under  some  more  eupho- 
neous  name,  but  still  the  same  old 
firm — have  some  well-known  local 
man  at  the  loading  station  offering 
the  cash,  a check  right  in  their  fists, 
for  the  grapes  at  about  a half  cent 
lower  than  the  union  officials  will 
dare. say  they  can  sell  for  that  day. 
And  then  the  growers  “fall  for  it,”  and 
the  buyer  and  the  speculator  get  in 
their  work.  This  is  the  sole  weakness 
of  the  union,  one  which  can  be  cured 
only  by  actual  experience.  The  union 
obviates  this  complaint  to  a certain 
extent  by  making  an  advance  to  the 
growers  based  on  car  receipts.  But 
this  means  borrowing  the  money. 

Safety  Valve  of  Industry. 

The  results  accomplished  by  the 
union  can  be  summarized  under  three 
statements.  First,  it  has  created  a 
stable  condition,  replacing  an  un- 
stable one.  The  union  price  is  stand- 
ard; many  sales  are  made  yearly  to 
wineries,  etc.,  when  the  contract  of 
sale  is,  “We  will  pay  you  whatever  the 
union  reports  for  the  same  dates.”  It 
is  the  safety  valve  of  the  industry; 
even  those  not  in  the  union  feel  that 
in  case  of  trouble,  big  crop,  etc.,  they 
have  an  outlet  through  the  union 
which  they  never  had  before  its  or- 
ganization. Second,  it  has  driven  out 
shipping  on  consignment,  and  brought 
the  cash  buyer  to  the  belt.  Union 
sales  are  for  cash,  or  to  reliable  con- 
cerns for  a definite  sales  price.  There 
is  no  longer  much  uncertainty  as  to 
price.  Third,  the  union  has  pointed 
the  way  to  such  knowledge  of  market 
conditions  as  will  lead  to  proper  dis- 
tribution, and  prevent  glutting  in  any 
market.  It  has  established  the  fact 
that  the  market  exists  for  even  such 
a perishable  fruit  as  the  grape,  and 
in  such  profusion  as  produced  here, 
where  seven  thousand  carloads  are 
marketed  in  the  time  between  Septem- 
ber 15th  and  November  1st,  each  year, 
and  such  a market  as  will  absorb  at  a 
profit-making  figure  every  pound  of 
grapes  produced,  and  clamor  for  more. 
These  three  things  the  Chautauqua 
& Erie  Grape  Company  has  done.  They 
can  still  improve  on  the  work,  but  it 
is  established  beyond  a question  of 
doubt. 

One  thing  should  be  pointed  out  in 
conclusion:  The  Chautauqua  & Erie 

Grape  Co.,  purely  co-operative  as  it 
is,  has  never  made  any  effort  to  wipe 
out  the  middleman,  or  to  try  to  get 
along  without  him.  In  saying  this  one 
almost  historic  exception  should  be 
made.  One  year,  nearly  a dozen  years 
ago,  the  commission  merchants  of 
Chicago  undertook  about  the  middle 
of  a season,  and  just  at  the  big  point 
of  the  crop  harvest,  to  tell  George  C. 
Smith,  then  and  still  union  salesman 
on  that  market,  that  they  would  not 


Buy  This  Power  Spray  Pump 

for  $45.00  and  Get  Your  Money  Back 


if,  after  30  days’  trial,  you  cannot  honestly  say  it  is  the  equal  of  any 
sprayer  you  ever  saw.  Shipped  complete  as  shown  in  cut.  A flat  saving 
of  $20.00  for  you.  Modern  shop  equipment  and  up-to-date  methods  make 
possible  this  low  price,  which  has  never  been  equalled  and  will  not  soon 
be  matched.  Double  acting,  double  geared,  double  drive  rods,  double 
guided,  brass  lined,  ball  valves,  belt  or  gear  driv  -m,  ali  cut  gears,  steel 
pinions,  large  air  chamber,  light  weight,  large  capacity. 


A strictly  high-grade  machine.  This 
Pump  is  equipped  with  the  CROWN 
RELIEF  VALVE.  It  saves  a world  of 
trouble.  Fits  any  sprayer. 


Crown  Specialty  Co. 

Box  297  CHICAGO 


JOBBERS  AND  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

It  costs  you  only  one  minute  and  one  cent 
to  get  full  information  about  this  line.  Haven’t 
you  a little  curiosity?  Here  are  a few  of  the 
specialties  which  we  make  a little  better  than 
the  other  fellow,  and  at  a lower  price: 

Crown  Mass-O-Spray  Nozzles 
Crown  Bordeaux  Nozzles 
Crown  Long-Shank  Hose  Couplings 
Crown  Crooks,  Y’s  and  Y-Crooks 
Crown  2-Way  Hose  Valves 
Crown  Extension  Rod  Valves 
Crown  Spray  Pumps 
Crown  Relief  Valves 
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Lf  II  t II  ll  I I and  Per  100-  None  Better  Grown.  Do  not  be  disappointed, 

w " " ""  ""  " as  you  were  last  spring,  by  delaying  your  orders  until  we  were  sold  out. 

WRITE  TODAY.  A FULL  LINE  OF  STOCK.  No  Agents.  Catalogue  FREE.  Established  1847. 

H.  S.  WILEY  SON  MAPLE  STREET  CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 


pay  the  union  price  for  grapes,  and 
would  not  accept  cars  they  had  al- 
ready ordered  at  the  union  prices. 
Now  Smith  is  as  fair  a man  to  do 
business  with  as  ever  sold  fruit  on  a 
city  market,  but  he  discovered  that 
this  was  a straight  attempt  to  bring 
the  C.  & E.  Co.  under  the  domination 
of  the  commission  men,  and  so  he 
said,  “All  right,  gentlemen;  if  you  do 
not  want  our  fruit,  I will  have  to  sell 
it  some  other  way.” 

He  proceeded  to  rent  an  empty  store 
on  the  market  for  thirty  days,  and  to 
have  a few  thousand  small  bills  print- 
ed, in  which  he  announced  the  open- 
ing of  the  store,  and  the  offer  of 
Chautauqua  grapes  direct  to  the  gro- 
cers, peddlers  and  stand  men  of  the 
city  “without  the  commission  men’s 
profit.”  Smith  in  telling  of  the  deal, 
says  his  store  was  crowded  from  open- 
ing day,  and  within  a week  the  com- 
mission men  were  ready  to  do  busi- 
ness on  the  former  terms. 

Now,  why  not  keep  this  up?  The 
answer  is  that  the  union  members  con- 
sider it  outside  their  province,  and 
outside  their  experience.  They  might 
hire  men,  like  Smith  to  do  it,  but  in 
general  this  is  not  what  is  in  their 
minds.  They  feel  that  there  is  an 
established  means  of  getting  the  fruit 
to  the  public,  sufficient  to  create  all 
the  demand  the  vineyards  can  supply, 
and  to  keep  prices  at  a profit-making 
figure,  and  they  let  it  go  at  that,  con- 
fining themselves  to  the  problem  of 
getting  the  fruit  from  the  vines  to  the 
city  market. 

There  is  no  panacea  for  all  ills  about 
this,  nor  any  hocus-pocus  of  any  kind; 
just  some  hard-headed  agriculturists 
with  their  heads  together  to  sell  a big, 
perishable  crop,  and  get  fair  returns 
out  of  it,  and  they  are  doing  it.  “Go 
thou,  and  do  likewise.” 

New  York.  A.  M.  LOOMIS. 


CLARK’S  HARROWS 

CUTAWAY  13 

ARE  J 


Two-  Horse  Single  Action 
Cutaway  Orchard  or 
Farm  Harrow  with 
Extension  Head, 
Reversible;  also 
One- 
Horse 
Size. 


The  Only  Double  Action 
Harrow  that  can  hold 
the  rear  gangs  Rigid 
to  follow  in  the  exact 
Center  of  ground  left 
by  Front  Gangs 


The  Only  Genuine  Double-Action  Steel  Jointed  Pole 
Cutaway  Harrows.  (Can  he  Extended.)  For  orchard  or 
farm.  Send  for  catalogue— Fruit  Growers  Supplies. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL, 

General  Distributing  Agent  for  the  West 
Box  300.  KINMUNDY,  ILLINOIS 


SALESMAN  **»™ 

MINNESOTA  GROWN  TREES 

Northern-grown  trees  and  nursery  stock  are  in 
good  demand  everywhere.  Write  at  once  for  terri- 
tory; cash  commission  paid;  canvassing  outfit  free. 

Fairmont  Nurseries,  Box  786,  Fairmont,  Minnesota 


BARGAIN  LIST 

Apple  Scions  from  Hood  River  hearing  orchards. 
$1.50  to  $2.50  per  1.000.  Send  for  list.  Muir 
Peach  Seedlings.  2 to  3 feet.  $2.00  per  100.  Hood 
River  Strawberry  Plants,  75c  per  100,  by  mail,  post- 
paid; $1.50  per  1.000.  by  express.  American  Arbor 
Vitae.  18  to  24  inch.  $5.00  per  100;  4 to  8 inch. 
$5.00  per  1.000;  4 to  6 inch.  $1.00  per  100.  by  mail, 
postage  paid. 

W.  R.  Gibson,  Box  104,  Hood  River,  Ore. 


A Good  Word  for  vertiser  shows  him  where 

^pTuifp?^ say  itwfor  The  Fruit-Grower 


Tells 


“DU  T TVTT'W/’''  Book  by  Professor  Bailey. 

JTXv  U !>  IT > VJ  everything  about  pruning.  You 

wed  it.  Prise  $1.50.  The  Fruit>Grower,  St.  Jeieph,  Mo, 
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RODUCER  TO  CONSUMER 


A Plan  of  Selling  Direct  That  Might  Be  Fol- 
lowed ith  Profit  in  Any  Community 


During  the  summer  there  appeared 
in  an  Eastern  magazine  a rather  un- 
usual advertisement,  soliciting  orders 
for  fancy  eating  apples  grown  in  Ver- 
mont, fruit  to  be  delivered  at  picking 
time.  The  name  signed  to  the  adver- 
tisement was  Julian  A.  Dimock,  East 
Corinth,  Vermont,  a name  well  known 
to  readers  of  the  illustrated  maga- 
zines. 

The  first  advertisement,  which  is 
reproduced  on  a small  scale  herewith, 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
fruit  would  be  sold  direct,  and  that  in 
October  delivery  could  be  made.  Fol- 
lowing this  first  advertisement  were 
several  others,  each  telling  of  the 
good  quality  of  the  apples  in  such  an 
alluring  way  that  one’s  mouth  watered 
as  the  advertisement  was  read.  Here 
is  the  way  one  of  the  ads  tells  about 
the  Fameuse  apple: 


HAVE  YOU 

A HANKERIN' 

for  those  firm,  sweet  apples  you  used  to 
knock  off  the  tree  with  a club  when  the  old 
man  hasn’t  looking?  That  was  back 
in  the  days  when  the  East— the  natural 
apple  country — was  producing  bumper 
crops.  It  was  before  the  days  of  Ore- 
gon apples  that  have  size  and  color,  but 
lack  the  real  flavor  of  Eastern  hillsides.  I 
have  rejuvenated  a Vermont  orchard  and  will 
have  for  October  delivery  a limited  quantity  of 
apples  that  are  just  a little  the  best  that  can 
be  grown.  Drop  me  a card  for  the  particulars. 


A copy  of  an  advertisement  used  by  Mr. 
Dimock  in  the  House  and  Garden  Maga- 
zine. 

“Of  the  varieties  we  grow  we  prefer 
the  Fameuse  (Snow),  for  we  think  it 
grows  to  perfection  with  us.  Normally, 
this  is  considered  an  early  fall  apple,  but 
here  it  often  keeps  until  spring.  You 
know  it;  an  early  red  and  white,  fine- 
flavored,  crisp  eating  apple;  small,  but 
full  of  spice.” 

Isn’t  that  tantalizing?  Especially  to 
the  thousands  of  Canadians  living  in 
New  York,  who  remember  La  Belle 
Fameuse  as  the  apple  of  their  child- 
hood. It  is  little  wonder  that  the  next 
advertisement  which  appeared  said 
that  nearly  all  the  Fameuse  apples 
had  been  sold. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Dimock  says  about 
the  way  his  apples  are  to  be  put  up : 

“We  shall  pack  the  Fancy  grades  of 
these  apples  under  our  trade  mark  of 
‘Topsham  Quality,’  in  Western  style  as 
near  as  may  be,  and  will  deliver  them, 
freight  prepaid,  to  either  Boston  or  New 
York,  for  $2.50  per  box.  We  will  appre- 
ciate a trial  order  and  ask  for  a check 
with  the  order.  Our  personal  guarantee 
goes  with  every  box  of  ‘Topsham  Quality.’ 
We  t ish  to  replace  every  apple  that  ar- 
rives in  damaged  condition,  through  fault 
of  ours,  whenever  this  is  possible.” 

Here  is  some  of  the  matter  which 


Strawberry 


Plants 


Grown  as 
a 

Specialty 

You  go  to  a specialist  in  other  lines 
of  business  because  you  know  you  will 
get  the  best  service.  This  applies  to 
growers  of  strawberry  plants  as  well. 
Give  us  a trial  and  be  convinced.  We 
have  a large  stock  of  plants  for  Spring 
of  1912.  Our  collection  contains  30  of 
the  standard  varieties,  the  best  ob- 
tainable of  the  different  seasons  and 
adapted  to  all  sections.  Under  our 
methods  of  propagation  this  stock  is 
as  fine  as  can  be  grown.  All  plants 
from  new  beds  and  guaranteed  true  to 
name.  Taking  advantage  of  our  loca- 
tion we  guarantee  safe  arrival  of  all 
plants  to  any  point  in  the  United 
States  when  shipped  by  mail  or  ex- 
press. Catalogue  now  ready.  We  are 
growing  strawberry  plants  to  sell.  We 
sell  them.  There  is  a reason. 

D.McNALLIE  PLANT  & FRUIT  CO. 
SARCOXI E,  MISSOURI 


JUST  THE  THING  FOR 

Water  Supply 


No  operating  coat.  All  the  city  conven- 
iences. Win  supply  your  house 
and  barn  and  Irrigate  your 
land.  Contract  now  for  spring 
delivery.  Write  for  catalogue.  WM v* 

KLINE  HYDRAULIC  RAM 
COMPANY,  SUNBURY,  PA. 


appeared  in  the  last  advertisement  of 
the  series: 

“We  knew  that  we  had  the  apples  of 
‘Topsham  Quality,’  but  we  had  qualm 
or  two  about  our  ability  to  pack  them  in 
Western  style.  Now  we  wear  erpetual 
smile,  for  we  know  that  we  can  do  it. 
Harvard  University  educated  the  foreman 
of  the  packing  house,  and  did  a good  job, 
too.  The  New  Hampshire  College  of  Ag- 
riculture trained  our  packer  of  boxed 
fruit,  and  I wish  you  could  see  him  at 
his  work.  Every  apple  that  gets  into  the 
‘Fancy’  box  is  inspected  three  times, 
which  means  that  every  apple  comes  up 
to  our  standard  of  freedom  from  blemish, 
and  has  good  color.  It  is  then  wrapped 
and  packed.  You  have  seen  the  Oregon 
fruit.  Ours  looks  like  it,  and  tastes  as 
only  New  England  fruit  can  taste.  We 
are  so  well  pleased  with  it  and  the  orders 
that  have  come  in  that  we  have  made 
two  changes.  On  October  15th  the  price 
was  raised  and  a new  grade  of  boxed 
fruit  introduced. 

“Our  Fancy  grade  we  now  sell  for  $3 
per  box,  f.  o.  b.  Bradford  or  South  Rye- 
gate.  Our  No.  1 grade,  in  boxes,  will  cost 
you  $2,  f.  o.  b.  We  will  continue  to  ship 
No.  l’s  in  barrels  to  those  who  wish  them, 
and  will  put  them  on  the  railroad  for 
$4.50.” 

Here  is  a teaser  regarding  a little- 
known  variety: 

“Bethel — This  is  the  winter  apple  that 
we  want  you  to  try.  We  believe  that  you 
will  like  it,  and  we  know  that  you  will 
like  the  way  it  is  put  up.  The  bright  sun- 
shine and  the  early  frosts  have  given  it 
a color  and  a crispness  of  taste  that  will 
make  you  forget  the  cares  of  the  day. 
Try  a box  of  the  Fancy  or  the  No.  1,  and 
we  will  be  sure  of  a customer  next  year.” 
Isn’t  that  great  business?  That  sort 
of  advertising  not  only  brings  custom- 
ers for  Mr.  Dimock,  but  it  increases 
the  consumption  of  apples — and  that’s 
a consideration. 

Did  this  advertising  pay?  We  wrote 
Mr.  Dimock  and  asked  him  about  this, 
and  here’s  what  he  says: 

“This  year’s  experience  in  seeking  the 
consumer  market  for  my  apples  was  pure- 
ly an  experiment.  1 wished  to  find  out  if 
any  headway  could  be  made  in  the  mat- 
ter before  I made  my  plans  for  next  year. 
The  returns  exceeded  my  expectations, 
and  I hope  to  try  the  advertising  plan  on 
a larger  scale  next  year. 

"To  advertise  one  must  be  a dreamer, 
or  blessed  with  more  dogged  persistence 
and  faith  than  the  usual  individual  is 
blessed  with.  Neither  persistence  nor 
faith  would  have  carried  me  through  some 
of  the  periods  of  waiting  this  year.  I 
believe  thoroughly  in  advertising  for  the 
consumer  market,  in  eliminating  the  mid- 
dleman, and  in  getting  in  personal  touch 
with  the  eater  of  fine  fruit.  It  keeps  your 
work  up  to  standard.  When  1 read  in  1 
the  New  York  papers  of  the  announce- 
ment of  the  engagement  to  marry  of  the 
daughter  of  a prominent  man,  I wondered 
how  much  the  box  of  ‘Topsham  Quality’ 
apples  which  I had  just  sent  to  her  1 
father’s  house  had  to  do  with  it — and  I 
determined  to  pack  them  a little  better  I 
hereafter  to  keep  up  the  good  work.  When  I 
I read  of  the  death  of  another  buyer  of 
my  apples  I hoped  that  an  hour  or  two 
had  been  made  pleasanter  for  him  before 
his  sickness. 

“The  troubles  can  largely  be  summed 
up  in  one  word — transportation.  Express 
rates  were  high,  and  liable  to  be  doubled 
if  sent  collect.  Freight  conditions  were 
intolerable — rates  high,  service  more  than 
poor  and  the  general  ppliey  of  the  railroad 
destructive.  The  freight  schedules  are 
arranged  to  force  all  traffic  into  the  Bos- 
ton market.  It  happens  that  my  rela- 
tions with  the  world  have  always  been  in 
New  York  and  there  I must  look  for  my 
market.  At  first  I made  a few  small 
shipments  by  freight  to  New  York,  but 
simply  had  to  abandon  that  method  of 
shipment.  Low  grades  of  freight  come 
from  New  York  in  one  week,  but  perish- 
able fruit  takes  three  weeks  to  go  to  that 
center,  although  there  is  a one-day 
schedule  to  Boston. 

“It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  only  answer 
to  this  problem  is  business  done  on  a suf- 
ficient scale  to  make  possible  distributing 
centers,  like  Boston  and  New  York,  to 
which  shipments  can  he  made  in  carload 
lots  and  the  cars  “personally  conducted.” 
From  these  points  the  boxes  can  be  con- 
veniently distributed  by  express. 

“But  of  one  thing  I am  sure:  Yrou  must 
have  the  quality  fruit,  you  must  pack  it 
as  honestly  and  as  well  as  you  can  learn 
how  and  it  is  business  policy  to  replace 
every  box  that  does  not  give  complete 
satisfaction.  And  the  crucial  point  of  this 
work  is  in  the  grading.  Have  high  ideals 
at  the  sorting  table  and  at  the  packing 
table  and  throw  out  every  apple  that 
raises  the  slightest  doubt.” 

And  what  did  the  consumer  think  of 
this  fruit?  We  reprint  the  following 
from  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 
This  publication  has  a special  column 
on  the  editorial  page,  called  “The 
Office  Window,”  the  editor  of  which 
received  a box  of  the  Fameuse  apples, 
which  prompted  him  to  write: 

"The  Little  Fameuse — It  has  lately  been 
the  fortune  of  the  Office  Window  to  re- 
ceive a box  of  Fameuse  apples  from  an 
orchardist  in  Vermont.  Remember  the 
Fameuse?  Perhaps  it  is  better  known  to 
you  under  the  name  of  the  ‘Snow  apple.’ 

It  is  a small  apple,  but  as  juicy  a little 
package  of  delectability  as  ever  grew  on 
a tree.  Its  skin  is  deep  red,  and  firm,  but 
good  to  oat  in  itself;  and  the  apple’s  coat 
shines  and  glitters  like  a ruby.  Inside 
the  Fameuse  is  snow-white,  save  for  a 
delicate  veining  of  red  near  the  core, 
which  suggests  that  this  lively  apple  is 
so  near  to  being  a living  creature  that 
it  has  a circulatory  system  and  a palpi- 


tating heart.  The  juice  is  like  good  wine 
in  its  delicate  and  caressing  palatability. 
And  it  is  an  apple  that  grows  far  in  the 
North,  too — clear  up  into  Canada,  and  in 
the  Adirondack  region,  and  in  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin. 

“Wine  of  the  north,  ruby  among  apples 
— there  is  no  fruit  quite  like  you,  little 
Fameuse!  You  grow  spontaneously  and 
trustingly,  as  regardless  of  orchard  pests 
as  you  are  of  the  blizzards.  And  yet  a 
little  friendly  attention  helps  you.  The 
orchardist  who  sent  this  box  to  the  Office 
Window  sprays  his  apple  trees  quite  sci- 
entifically, with  the  result  that  upon  not 
one  of  all  these  apples  is  there  a spot  or 
a blemish.  They  are  as  like  one  to  an- 
other as  so-  many  peas  in  a pod — all  per- 
fect and  ail  incomparable.  There  was 
never  anything  better  than  the  little  Fa- 
meuse, even  in  the  garden  of  the  Hes- 
perides — nothing  so  good,  for  the  Snow 
apple  is  real,  and  the  apples  of  the  Hes- 
perides  were  fakes!” 

Is  this  form  of  marketing  practica- 
ble? Surely,  as  long  as  there  are 
those  who  will  put  up  the  right  kind 
of  fruit  in  proper  style,  and  will  stand 
back  of  their  apples,  their  grading  and 
packing.  The  consumers  are  ready 
to  pay  the  price  for  apples  of  this 
kind. 

Nor  is  the  field  for  this  sort  of  work 
limited  to  the  East.  The  Middle  West 
is  perhaps  an  even  better  market, 
since  there  are  more  cities  and  towns 
to  be  served,  and  the  buying  ability  of 
the  Westerner  is  greater,  as  a rule, 
than  is  true  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  East.  It’s  a mistake 
to  assume  that  the  great  cities  are  al- 
ways the  best  markets. 

As  this  article  is  being  written  the 
following  letter  comes  from  C.  V. 
Shields,  cashier  of  the  Almena  State 
Bank,  Almena,  Kan.: 

“Could  you  give  me  the  name  of  a 
grower  or  a dealer  from  whom  I could 
get  a few  choice  apples  for  home  use?  It 
is  next  to  impossible  to  get  a good  apple 
here.  Those  t are  shipped  in  are  in 
bulk  and  they  are  all  sizes  and  mostly 
wormy.  It  seems  that  nothing  but  culls 
come  here.  It  would  just  suit  me  if  I 
could  arrange  with  some  grower  to  fur- 
nish me  a few  barrels  each  year.  If  you 
can  help  me,  you  will  greatly  oblige  a 
subscriber.” 

There’s  his  name,  friends.  Write  Mr. 
Shields  if  you  have  apples  to  sell.  But 
remember  this,  always:  Unless  you 

send  such  a customer  apples  of  qual- 
ity, you  are  killing  trade.  It’s  the 
come-back  order  that  pays — and  cus- 
tomers will  not  come  back  with  sec- 
ond order  unless  he  gets  what  he 
wants. 

Over-production  of  apples?  Not  of 
the  kind  that  Mr.  Dimock  sends  out, 
and  not  of  the  kind  that  thousands  of 
others  are  sending  out.  We  have  not 
begun  to  study  the  marketing  problem 
yet.  This  article  i.  presented  to  show 
one  way  in  which  even  the  small 
grower  can  increase  his  trade — 'and 
his  price.  But  his  fruit  must  be  right. 
In  the  words  of  Simmons  Hardware 
Company,  “The  recollection  of  quality 
remains  long  after  the  price  is  for- 
gotten.” 

P.  S. — That  reminds  us  that  Mr.  E. 
C.  Simmons,  head  of  the  great  Sim- 
mons Hardware  Company,  has  written 
us  several  times  asking  where  he 
could  find  a grower  who  can  furnish 
him  with  a few  bushels  of  old-fashion- 
ed Janet  apples.  We  hesitate  to  make 
his  wants  known,  for  we  know  the 
kind  of  Jenets — or  Genitons — which 
are  usually  grown.  But  if  someone 
who  reads  this  paragraph  has  some  of 
the  old-fashioned  kind,  write  Mr.  Sim- 
mons, care  Simmons  Hardware  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  old-fashioned 
kind,  mind  you,  are  smooth,  sound 
apples,  red  over  a greenish  ground; 
the  flesh  is  tender  and  remarkably 
crisp;  as  one’s  teeth  sink  into  it,  the 
flesh  cracks  clear  across  the  apple, 
and  the  rich  juice  almost  fills  one’s 
mouth.  When  the  last  bit  has  been 
consumed,  one  has  a feeling  of  having 
eaten  a wonderful  apple.  The  old- 
fashioned  Geniton  is  not  a cold-storage 
apple;  it  scorns  modern  methods  of 
keeping.  But  when  buried  in  the  gar- 
den, in  a bed  of  straw  over  which  the 
soil  has  been  heaped,  it  is  an  apple  fit 
for  the  gods.  No  wonder  Mr.  Simmons 
wants  some  of  them,  as  he  says,  to  re- 
vive the  memories  of  his  boyhood 
days  in  Pike  County.  We’d  like  to 
have  some  ourselves. 

The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta- 
tion says  that  “organic  forms  of  nitro- 
gen have  to  decay  first,  changing  to 
ammonia  and  then  to  nitrate,  and  are 
therefore  less  quickly  available;  be- 
sides they  vary  in  their  rate  of  avail- 
ibility  according  to  the  source  of  sup- 
ply and  their  physical  character.” 


Only  $750 


Reo  Light  Delivery 
Truck  Does  Triple 
Work  At  Half  Co{ft 


Deliveries  are  Costing  Ton  Too  Much 

I have  written  a book  that  ex- 
plains why.  It  gives  figures  based 
on  tests  I have  made  with  over 
1,000  Reo  Trucks.  It  shows  that 
horse  deliveries  under  average  con- 
ditions cost  2 y2  times  what  they 
cost  with  this  truck.  It  shows  that 
this  truck,  if  kept  busy,  will  save 
its  cost  in  one  year’s  time. 

If  you  think  horse  deliveries  are 
going  to  continue,  I ask  you  to  read 
this  book. 

THE  PERFECT  TRUCK 

You  have  no  right  to  expect  that 
a regular  pleasure  car  chassis  will 
render  equal  service  when  used  in 
connection  with  a delivery  truck. 
It  can’t.  It  wasn’t  intended  it 
should.  Right  here  is  where  mis- 
takes have  been  made.  Motor  car 
designers  have  simply  been  too 
busy  to  find  a perfect  solution  for 
the  truck  problem. 

In  the  Reo,  the  problem  is  solved. 

I have  designed  what  I believe  to 
be  a perfect  Motor  Truck.  I have 
tested  thousands  of  them  in  40 
lines  of  business.  If  you  knew  the 
results  you  would  never  deliver  by 
horse. 

FOOLPROOF  MOTOR 

A truck  can  be  no  better  than  its 
motor.  This  motor  must  be  effi- 
cient. Yet  it  must  be  so  simple 
that  an  inexperienced  driver  or  a 
helper  can  operate  it  anywhere — so 
durable  that  abusive  treatment  and 
travel  cannot  impair  its  efficiency. 
It  must  be  trouble  proof. 

Such  a motor  is  that  found  in  the 
Reo.  It  embodies  every  feature  and 
principle  known  that  makes  for  100 
per  cent  efficiency.  I have  been 
building  gasoline  motors  for  over 
25  years,  of  which  the  last  seven 
years  have  been  largely  spent  in 
perfecting  this  motor.  It  is  sim- 
plicity itself.  Oil  it— fuel  it— it’s 
ready  for  service. 

And  it  doesn’t  eat  up  profits 
when  idle. 

SUCCESSFUL  40  WAYS 

I .dive  proved  Reo  economy  in  40 
lines  of  business.  At  one  time  a mill- 
ing concern  made  an  18-day  test 
against  horse  trucks.  The  horse  truck 
made  133  deliveries.  The  Motor  truck 
made  418.  The  horse  covered  110 
miles — the  motor  560. 

Based  on  many  comparative  tests, 
the  average  Reo  running  cost  per 
month  is  $84.90.  This  includes  $50.00 
a month  for  driver.  It  also  includes 
depreciation,  repairs,  tires,  oil,  gaso- 
line and  6 per  cent  interest  on  the  in- 
vestment. 

The  average  cost  of  running  two 
horse  drawn  trucks  is  $135.58  per 
month.  That’s  60  per  cent  more  than 
the  cost  of  one  motor  truck,  which  on 
the  other  hand  can  make  HS  deliveries 
in  the  time  it  takes  a single  horse 
truck  to  make  133. 

The  average  difference  in  cost  is 
about  3 to  1 in  favor  of  the  motor 
truck.  And  it  trebles  range  r f delivery. 

PRICE  ONLY  $750.00 

No  other  truck  of  like  capacity  has 
ever  sold  at  a price  so  low  as  $750. 
The  reason  is  we  are  going  to  begin 
at  the  start  and  sell  these  trucks  at 
dray  wagon  profits. 

GET  MY  BOOK 

My  book  explains  all.  It  tells  all 
about  the  truck,  about  the  big  separ- 
ate factory  built  and  equipped  for  the 
production  of  this  truck  alone,  about 
the  wonderful  service  rendered.  We 
have  men  on  hand  to  teach  you  to  run 
the  Reo  wherever  you  are.  And  year 
in  and  year  out  these  men  render  Reo 
Service. 

I want  every  man  who  makes  de- 
liveries to  have  the  book.  Every  such 
person  ought  to  have  it.  Write  for  it 
tonight — now,  before  it  escapes  your 
mind. 

R.  M.  OWEN  & COMPANY 

General  Sales  Agents 

REO  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO.,  LANSING,  MICH. 


Same  Truck  with  Delivery  Body — Same  Price 
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WINS 

Glidden  Tour 


Maxwell  team 
of  three  cars 
finishes  with  a 
perfect  score, 
and  a Maxwell 
entered  by  Gov. 
Hoke  Smith  of 
Georgia  wins 
the  Anderson 
trophy  — there 
were  no  more 
prizes  to  win! 


A Complete  Maxwell  Triumph 


BY  finishing  their  1454  mile 
journey  at  Jacksonville 
without  a single  penalty 
of  any  description,  the  three 
Maxwell  cars  took  the  Glidden 
Trophy  in  competition  with  64 
cars,  some  of  which  cost  as 
much  as  $5,000. 

By  winning  the  Anderson 
Trophy  Governor  Smith’s  car 
completed  the  Maxwelltriumph 
in  the  most  gruelling  contest  in 
the  history  of  the  Glidden  Tour. 

The  conditions  of  road  and 
weather  overcome  by  the  Max- 
well team  were  such  as  the  aver- 
age motorist  rarely  or  never 
meets. 

Mud  and  sand — swollen  streams 
to  ford — cloudbursts  to  obscure 
driving  vision — on  hill  and  level 
the  Maxwells  ran  smoothly  and 
evenly  to  their  goal  and  finished 
as  the  only  team  in  the  contest 
unpenalized. 


Running  first,  second  and  third 
into  each  noon  and  night  control, 
they  arrived  at  Jacksonville  ex- 
actly on  schedule  time. 

The  Maxwell  victory,  great  as  it 
is,  means  more  than  the  glory  of 
winning  the  coveted  Glidden  and 
Anderson  Trophies.  It  must 
demonstrate  to  motorists  and  in- 
tending purchasers  of  cars  the 
dependability  of  the  Maxwell,  a 
reliability  known  to  the  47,000 
Maxwell  owners  who  were  not 
surprised  when  the  Glidden  Max- 
wells maintained  their  lead  day 
after  day  over  all  other  con- 
testants. 

This  1911  victory  repeats  the 
Maxwell  triumph  in  the  Glidden 
Tour  of  1910  when  the  Maxwell 
also  achieved  the  best  team  score. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say 
here  that  the  Glidden  Maxwells 
were  regular  1912  stock  cars — 


with  all  the  fine  points  of  design, 
construction,  power  and  style 
which  make  them  the  undisputed 
leaders  of  Motordom — values  that 
cannot  be  equaled  by  any  other 
automobile  manufacturer. 

Here  are  the  1912  Maxwell 
Models.  It  will  be  well  to  select 
yours  now;  it  may  be  difficult  to 
get  one  later. 

1912  MAXWELL  MODELS 

Special  Touring  Car  . . $1280 

Mercury  Roadster  . . $1150 

Mascotte  Touring  Car  . . $980 

Mascotte  Roadster  . . $950 

Messenger  Runabout  . . $600 


We  have  dealers  everywhere — see 
these  cars  at  the  one  nearest  to  you. 


Free  Monthly  Inspection  Service 
of  all  our  cars  for  twelve  months. 

Maxwell-Briscoe  Motor  Co. 

Division  o{  UNITED  gTATES  MOTOR  COMPANY 

44  West  6 1st  Street,  at  Broadway,  New  York 
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EDIGREED  FRUIT  TREES 

That  “Like  Begets  Like”  With  Fruit  Trees  Is 
Being  Realized  By  Planters  More  Every  Year 

Unprofitable  orchards  are  the  result  j 
of  many  causes.  Some  of  these  are 
due  to  the  environment,  for  if  given 
better  care  the  trees  may  respond  in 
a profitable  manner.  But  there  are 
other  causes  for  unprofitable  orchards 
which  may  be  traced  to  heredity. 
“Like  produces  like”  just  as  truly  in 
plants  as  in  animals.  Some  plants 
have  a tendency  to  be  fruitful,  while 
others  of  the  same  species  or  variety 
devote  all  of  their  energies  to  vegeta- 
tive activities. 

Individuality  in  plants  is  just  as 
strong  as  it  is  in  animals.  Every 
breeder  of  livestock  knows  that  some 
of  his  animals  are  capable  of  repro- 
ducing their  strongest  characters 
while  others  transmit  the  weak  ones. 
The  same  condition  prevails  among 
plants;  and  breeders  of  seeds,  such  as 
corn,  wheat  and  tomatoes,  are  apply- 
ing to  their  work  many  of  the  prac- 
tices of  the  animal  breeders.  But  the 
ability  of  plants  to  reproduce  certain 
variable  characters  is  more  marked  in 
those  coming  from  seeds  than  in  those 
propagated  by  buds. 

A field  of  corn,  for  example,  shows 
a greater  difference  in  the  individual 
it y of  the  various  corn  plants  than  is 


where  planters  have  brought  suit 
against  nurserymen  for  having  fur- 
nished trees  that  were  “not  true  to 
name,”  and  yet  the  nurserymen  sold 
the  genuine  article,  but  had  not  been 
careful  enough  in  their  propagation  to 
select  their  buds  from  trees  of  similar 
fruiting  habit. 

Why  Cheap  Trees? 

Now,  the  nurserymen  are  not  alto- 
gether to  blame  for  this.'  They  have 
troubles  enough,  goodness  knows,  but 
they  are  not  wholly  responsible  for  all 
of  the  “mixed”  stock  that  goes  out 
under  a given  label.  Who  then  is  to 
blame?  We  planters  are.  We,  who 
bargain  down  the  prices  on  nursery 
stock  until  there  is  no  chance  left  for 
the  nurserymen  but  to  propagate  and 
grow  their  trees  in  the  manner  which 
is  least  expensive.  It  is  -this  reason 
alone  which  makes  it  necessary  for 
them  to  take  their  propagating  mate- 
rial, year  after  year,  from  the  nursery 
rows  or  from  scion  orchards.  By  our 
demands  for  cheap  trees  they  are  com- 
pelled to  do  it,  to  keep  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction down  to  such  a point  they  can 
get  a living  out  of  the  trees,  even  at 
the  paltry  prices  we  offer. 


HOTTES 


shown  in  the  same  number  of  indi- 
viduals in  a peach  orchard.  This  is 
possible  because  each  corn  plant  has 
been  produced  from  a seed,  and  has 
the  inherited  characters  of  two  par- 
ents. But  in  the  peach  trees,  each 
shows  the  characters  of  one  individ- 
ual, or  rather  of  one  bud  of  one  indi- 
vidual. But  even  so,  there  is  a marked 
difference  to  be  observed  in  the  peach 
trees  of  the  average  orchard.  One 
prominent  horticulturist  says,  “I  have 
an  orchard  of  Crawford  peaches,  all 
purchased  from  one  of  the  best  and 
most  reliable  nurserymen,  but  I have 
at  least  twenty  different  kinds  of 
Crawfords,  some  of  them  practically 
worthless.  If  I were  to  plant  another 
Crawford  orchard,  I should  want  to 
know  what  trees  the  buds  were  taken 
from.  If  I were  to  propagate  indis- 
criminately from  my  own  orchard, 
persons  to  whom  I should  sell  the 
trees  would  probably  say  either  that 
the  stock  was  ‘mixed,’  or  that  the 
Crawfords  had  run  out.  Now  I admit 
that  the  stock  would  have  been  ‘mixed’ 
and  yet  every  tree  would  have  been  a 
Crawford.  Suppose,  now,  that  I should 
propagate  only  from  the  very  best 
trees,  what  then  would  likely  be  the 
result?  I believe  the  time  has  come 
when  nurserymen  must  cease  to  prop- 
agate indiscriminately  from  stock 
merely  because  it  belongs  to  a given 
variety.  He  should  propagate  only 
from  trees  that  he  knows  have  a di- 
rect merit  for  efficiency.” 

This  practice  had  been  advocated 
for  over  two  hundred  years,  but  how 
few,  how  very  few  of  our  plant  propa- 
gators have  given  it  any  consideration 
whatever.  Examples  are  not  rare 


IRTA  PEACH. 

A nurseryman  will  furnish  us  with 
just  what  we  pay  for. 

It  costs  a great  deal  more  to  propa- 
gate a thousand  apple  trees  from  ma- 
ture trees  that  have  a performance 
record  covering  a period  of  three  or 
more  years,  than  it  does  to  take  the 
buds  or  scions  from  the  scion  orchard 
or  even  to  “take  ’em  as  they  come”  in 
a bearing  orchard.  Planters  have  de- 
manded cheap  trees  and  they  have 
had  them.  But  the  time  is  coming 
when  the  planter  will  know  better 
than  to  set  out  such  trees,  just  be- 
cause they  are  cheap.  He  will  wake 
up,  just  as  the  corn  growers  have 
waked  up.  He  will  understand  that 
the  very  best  trees  he  can  buy — stock 
produced  from  bearing  trees  of  high 
rating — are  far  the  cheapest  when 
they  reach  bearing  age. 

In  three  or  four  months  after  plant- 
ing the  seed,  the  corn  grower  finds 
out  whether  he  has  planted  pure-bred 
or  scrub  seed.  In  the  course  of  a sin- 
gle year  the  poultryman  knows 
whether  his  pullets  are  from  a good 
laying  strain  or  whether  they  are  just 
common  hens.  The  dairyman,  with 
bis  Babcock  tester  and  his  scales  can 
tell  in  a short  time  whether  his  cows 
are  paying  for  their  keep.  The  cattle- 
man, the  swine-man,  the  gardener  and 
the  florist  can  tell  in  a few  months 
whether  their  animals  or  their  crops 
are  up  to  standard,  even  when  they 
know  nothing  about  their  parentage 
But  the  fruit-man  must  wait  for  years. 
He  must  tend  his  trees  for  three,  five 
or  ten  years  before  he  can  know 
whether  they  are  of  a desirable  vari- 
ety with  all  of  the  individuals  just 
alike,  or  whether  they  are  “mixed.” 
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Demin6  Samson 
Spray  Pump 


Consider  the  merits  that  you  know,  from 
your  experience,  a spray  pump  must  have  to 
be  a success.  Endurance,  long-wearing  qual- 
ities, ability  to  develop  high  pressure,  ease  of 
operation — these  are  a few  of  the  more  impor- 
tant. 

Now,  take  Deming  Spray  Pumps,  of  which 
the  “Samson,”  shown  herewith,  is  a first-class 
illustration.  This  machine  is  a growth — - 
sounds  funny,  but  a fact  just  the  same — an 
adding  of  good  points,  one  by  one,  season  after 
season,  as  our  factory  tests  and  practical  field 
work  showed  them  necessary.  It  was  a 
mighty  good  outfit  at  first,  but  years  of  test- 
ing and  improvement  have  now  made  it  pretty 
nearly  perfect. 

“You  Couldn’t  Improve  It  If  You 
Had  it  Made  to  Order” 

It’s  a splendid,  tvell  built,  all-around  pump. 
Made  without  complicated  parts,  every  piece 
strong  and  substantial.  Working  parts  all 
brass;  valves,  etc.,  easy  to  get  at.  Every 
“Samson”  has  a long  “lease  on  life”  that 
would  be  impossible  in  a cheaply  or  carelessly 
built  machine. 

You  can  get  90  to  125  pounds  or  more,  de- 
pending on  the  number  of  nozzles.  The  big 
air  chamber  holds  the  pressure  steady;  the 
plunger  throws  an  equal  amount  of  liquid  at 
each  stroke.  The  long  lever  makes  pumping 
much  easier;  the  operator  can  always  stand 
erect — no  “lame  back”  to  count  in. 

Besides  the  “Samson”  We  Make  Over  20 
Other  Sprayers — Hand  and  Power 

We  are  the  largest  spray  pump  manufac- 
turers in  the  country;  we  make  spray  pumps 
for  all  uses,  hand  and  power;  nozzles,  attach- 
ments, etc.  We  will  be  glad  to  supply  full  par- 
ticulars upon  request. 

Get  Our  Handsome  Catalogue  and  Name 
of  Deming  Dealer  Near  You — Free 

Our  1912  Catalogue  will  be  ready  soon : we  want  you  to  have 
a copy.  Deming  Spray  Pumps  are  sold  by  dealers  almost 
everywhere  and  we  shall  he  pleased  to  give  you  the  name,  of 
our  agent  nearest  you.  If  not  represented  in  your  locality, 
we  will  supply  you  direct,  at  factory  prices.  Write  today. 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY 

330  SUCCESS  BUILDING  SALEM,  OHIO 

Manufacturers  of  Hand  and  Power  Pumps  for  AM  Uses; 
Hydraulic  Rams,  etc.  Agencies  in  Principal  Cities. 
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We  planters  are  using  a blind  policy 
in  following  a program  which  makes 
it  necessary  for  us  to  wait  for  years 
before  we  can  know  what  we  are 
growing. 

A Tree  vs.  a Hen. 

It  is  entirely  possible  to  tell  by  the 
foliage,  buds,  branches  and  habit  of 
the  trees  whether  they  are  of  a cer- 
tain variety,  but  it  is  just  as  impossi- 
ble to  tell  by  the  looks  of  a tree 
whether  it  will  be  fruitful  as  it  is  to 
tell  by  the  looks  of  a hen,  whether 
she  can  lay  200  eggs  in  a year.  It  can 
only  be  found  out  either  by  waiting 
and  watching  the  record  when  the 
trees  come  into  bearing,  or  it  can  be 
pre-supposed  with  reasonable  accu- 
racy, by  knowing  the  ancestry  of  the 
trees.  Its  ability  to  produce  the  de- 
sired characteristics  can  then  be  esti- 
mated. 

Years  ago  nurserymen  realized  the 
importance  of  selecting  their  propa- 
gating wood  from  fruitful  trees,  but 
the  planter  did  not  and  to  supply  the 
planter  with  cheap  trees,  it  has  been 
necessary  for  the  nurserymen  to  grow 
trees  that  cost  little  to  produce.  But 
the  planter  is  rapidly  coming  to  the 
place  where  he  realizes  the  impor- 
tance of  setting  out  trees  that  come 
from  trees  of  known  bearing  habit. 

From  what  we  know  of  the  habits  of 
fruit  trees,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  buds  from  trees  that  have  records 
of  producing  big  crops  regularly,  will 
make  trees  that  produce  crops  similar 
in  size  and  regularity  to  their  parents. 
Unfortunately,  we  can  only  assume 
this  possibility  now,  as  there  is  very 
little  experimental  data  to  prove  or 
disprove  this  assumption. 

We  have  been  spending  our  time  in 
breeding  tree  fruits  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  new  varieties.  Professor  Bai- 
ley said,  some  years  ago,  “It  is  of  no 
consequence  either  to  produce  or  in- 
troduce a ‘new  variety;’  but  it  is  of 
immense  consequence  to  produce  a 
line  of  plants  having  superior  effi- 
ciency for  some  specific  purpose. 
Plant  breeding  is  worthy  of  the  name 
only  as  it  sets  definite  ideals  and  then 


National  Plant  or 
FLOWER  POT 


TJ.  S.  Patent  No.  906,674,  Nov.  24,  1908. 

E.  Bierwirth,  Patentee. 

A Paper  Flower  Pot!  A Money  Maker! 
A Money  Saver!  THE  IDEAL  in 
REALITY.  It  has  no  superior  and  is 
the  best  friend  of  all  who  use  any  kind 
of  Flower  Pots  for  Plants  to  be  trans- 
planted, started  in  Greenhouses,  Hot- 
beds, etc.  A sample  (folded  and  box- 
ed), and  circular  sent  on  receipt  .of  10 
cents.  Address 

National  Paper  Box  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SPROUTING 

DOLLAiRS 


YOU  have  dollars  that 
never  “sprout.”  Are 
vou  going  to  leave  them 
lie  and  rot?  They  are 
in  your  fruit  trees, 
vines  and  gardens.  Give 
them  a chance,  and  the 
dollars  will  sprout,  and 
grow,  and  bear  dollars. 
How  ? By  spraying. 

With  the  IRON  AGE 
BARREL  SPRAYER 
you  can  kill  injurious 
insects  and  fungi,  and 
make  your  trees  and 
gardens  bear  abundant- 
ly. All  working  parts 
outside,  except  the 
agitator.  High  pressure 
pump.  Parts  with  which 
chemicals  come  in  con- 
tact are  brass.  Valves  are  bronze  ball. 

This  practical  Sprayer  is  only  one  of  a com- 
plete line  of  orchard,  garden  and  field  tools. 

Write  to-day  for  Booklets. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  506  H GRENL0CH,  N.  J. 


>EACH  TREES  4#,ooo 

1 Year  Old 

2c  up,  stock  right.  Price  right. 

1,000,000  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
MYER  & SON,  BRIDGEVILLE.  DEL, 
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works  toward  thorn  with  predictable 
assurance.  Merely  sowing  seeds  to 
see  what  will  turn  up  is  not  very  dif- 
ferent, so  far  as  the  probability  of 
results  is  concerned,  from  the  throw- 
ing of  dice.  It  may  be  worth  while  to 
produce  a ‘new  variety’  of  potato  by 
raising  new  plants  from  the  seed 
bolls;  but  it  is  much  more  to  the  point 
to  augment  the  mealiness  of  some  ex- 
isting varieties  or  to  intensify  their 
blight-resisting  qualities.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  have  another  large  red 
apple,  it  would  be  much  more  worth 
while  to  have  one  of  better  quality  for 
export.” 

Collecting  the  Data. 

Data  on  the  augmentation  of  quality 
and  quantity  in  fruit  production  of  se- 
lected trees  is  now  being  obtained  by 
the  experts  of  the  National  Depart- 


nnd  as  they  have  produced  such  uni- 
form crops,  both  as  to  quantity  of 
fruit  on  I he  tree  and  as  to  quality  of 
each  individual  fruit,  it  gave  Mr.  Mon- 
crief  encouragement  to  break  still 
farther  away  from  the  usual  lines  and 
produce  in  his  nursery  nothing  but 
pedigreed  stock.  As  a result,  the  Win- 
field Nursery  now  has  a better  line  of 
pedigreed  trees  than  any  other  nur- 
sery I know  of.  The  trees  in  the  Win- 
field Nursery  come  from  trees  whose 
performance  records  have  been  kept 
for  at  least  three  successive  years. 
This  kind  of  stock  goes  out  of  the  nur- 
sery possessing  the  ability  to  make 
profitable  trees  in  the  orchard,  and  of 
being  as  nearly  like  the  parent  trees 
as  nature  will  permit. 

Trees  of  this  sort  cost  more  money 
than  the  average  run  of  nursery  stock, 


A BLOCK  OF  TWO- YEAR-OLD  PEDIGREED  APPLE  TREES,  WINFIELD 

NURSERIES. 


ment  of  Agriculture  and  by  practical 
fruit  growers.  Already  one  bulletin 
has  been  issued  describing  the  results 
of  the  first  season’s  work,  which  Prof. 
A.  D.  Shamel  has  done  with  oranges 
in  California.  This  same  kind  of  work 
will  be  taken  up  in  orchards  all  over 
the  country  and  will  show  the  planters 
the  need  of  setting  out  only  those 
trees  which  have  been  propagated 
from  mature  bearing  trees  of  good 
habits. 

Not  over  half  a dozen  nurserymen 
in  the  country  have  had  the  boldness 
to  get  up  in  public  and  say  they  have 
trees'  which  are  exclusively  produced 
directly  from  bearing  orchards,  trees 
with  a “pedigree;”  and  still  fewer 
have  advertised  the  fact  in  the  press 
of  the  country.  But  of  these  few  I 
make  bold  the  statement  that  the  Win- 
field Nursery  of  Winfield,  Kan.,  has 


it  is  true,  but  what  is  the  difference  in 
ten  years?  What  does  a few  cents,  or 
even  a few  dollars  make  when  we 
know  that  a pedigreed  tree  has  all  of 
the  possibilities  of  being  a good  pro- 
ducer, while  the  productiveness  of  the 
common  kind  of  trees  is  absolutely 
unknown,  and  cannot  even  be  sur- 
mised. 

It  costs  just  as  much  to  bring  a tree 
of  poor  fruiting  habit  into  bearing  as 
it  does  one  possessing  the  best  habits. 
Planters  are  realizing  this  more  and 
more  each  year.  Orchards  of  pedigreed 
stock  are  beginning  to  appear  in  every 
state.  They  will  be  the  money-makers 
of  the  future,  and  signal  the  doom  of 
the  cheap  trees.  The  man  who  plants 
an  orchard  with  scrub  nursery  stock 
will  go  the  way  of  the  man  who  breeds 
his  mare  to  a scrub  stallion  or  who 
expects  to  get  rich  with  a flock  of 


COUPON — Fill  Out  and  Send  Today 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO.,  1816  North  St.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Send  me  your  Catalogue,  Spraying  Guide  and  “Special  Offer”  on 
the  Sprayer  marked  with  an  X below. 

Man  Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer 

Horse  Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer 

Fitz-AII  Barrel  Sprayer 

Power  Orchard  Sprayer 

NAME  

ADDRESS  




A MILLION  SEEDLINGS  OF  PURE-BRED  CATALPA  SPECIOSA  AT  THE  WIN- 
FIELD NURSERIES. 


been  foremost  in  this  new  movement. 
Its  proprietor,  Mr.  J.  Moncrief,  is  not 

I only  a nurseryman  of  long  years  of  ex- 
perience, but  in  addition  is  the  opera- 
tor of  two  of  the  largest  and  most 
profitable  orchards  in  the  West.  Mr. 
Moncrief  has  not  always  propagated 
pedigreed  trees,  as  for  a time  he  fol- 
lowed the  well-trodden  path  of  his 
brother  nurserymen.  But  several 
years  ago  he  broke  away  from  the 
procession,  starting  a little  trail  of  his 
own,  by  propagating  his  trees  from 
bearing  trees  of  known  fruitfulness 
i and  good  habits.  This  led  to  the  re- 
markable discovery  of  the  importance 
and  high  value  of  this  method,  and  it 
enabled  the  isolation  of  a strain  of 
peaches  now  known  as  the  Hottes  El- 
berta.  This  is  Elberta,  pure  and  sim- 
ple, but  of  a highly  desirable  type  of 
this  good  old  variety,  and  one  which 
produces  fruit  of  uniform  size,  round- 
ness, color  and  quality. 

Performance  Record. 

Several  orchards  were  planted  a few 

years  ago  with  this  strain  of  peaches, 


mongrel  hens.  The  dawn  is  breaking 
on  the  orchards  where  “every  tree  has 
a pedigree.”  E.  H.  FAVOR. 

There  is  one  delightful  thing  about 
farming,  which  is  not  true  of  some 
other  industries,  and  that  is  that  each 
farmer  is  really  benefited  by  the  suc- 
cess of  his  neighbors.  In  a progres- 
sive neighborhood,  where  good  stock 
is  kept  and  where  farming  is  general- 
ly profitable,  roads  and  schools  are 
better,  the  price  of  farm  land  is  high- 
er; and,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a great 
quantity  of  farm  products  is  offered 
for  sale,  markets  are  better;  so  boost 
your  neighbors,  and  by  so  doing  help 
yourself. 

Get  the  habit  of  hauling  manure  to 
the  field  every  day  as  it  is  taken  from 
the  barn.  The  sooner  manure  is 
spread  in  the  field,  the  smaller  the 
loss  of  fertility  incurred,  and  the 
smaller  the  amount  of  labor  required 
to  handle  it, 


On  Free  Trial 

— A Genuine  Free 
Trial — no  money  in 
advance — no  bank  deposit 
— no  note — lowest  prices 
— highest  quality.  We 
pay  the  freight.  Sprayers 
for  Every  Purpose. 

Let  us  send  you  one  of  these  spray- 
ers on  trial — if  it  does  not  suit  you, 
send  it  back — if  you  keep  it,  you 
can  pay  cash  or  we’ll  wait  till  next 
fall  for  our  money — the  extra 
profit  from  spraying  will  more  than 
pay  for  it. 


Man- Power  Potato  Sprayer 


You  Must  Spray 


In  these  days  of  insect  and  fungus  pests  you  must  spray. 
There  is  no  reason  for  not  spraying  when  you  can 
a first-class  sprayer  on  the  liberal  terms 
we  offer  you.  When  you  have  spent  years 
growing  an  orchard  or  have  put  out  any 
kind  of  a crop  you  cannot  afford  to  let 
insect  and  fungus  pests  deprive  you  of  the  Man-Power  Orchard  Sprayer 

profit  you  are  entitled  to — it’s  poor  economyto  try  to  get 
along  without  spraying.  You  can  get  50  per  cent  more 
on  any  market  for  sprayed  fruit  than 
you  can  for  scabby  fruit. 

How  They  are  Made 

Hurst  Sprayers  are  made  by  men  who 
have  had  long  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  sprayers 
— practical  men  who  know  what  a sprayer  should  be  and 
what  it  should  do.  In 
buying  from  us  you  get 
the  advantage  of  our  25 
years’  experience.  All 
HurstSprayersaremade 


Horse-Power  Potato  sprayer 


Horse- Power  Orchard  Sprayer 


Fitz-AII  as  Orchard  Sprayer 


Fitz-AII 
Barrel  Sprayer 


of  the  very  best  materials,  have  brass  ball  valves,  brass  plun- 
gers, brass  cylinders,  thorough  agitation,  develop  high 
pressure,  are  easy  to  operate,  strong  and  durable. 

Our  5 year  guarantee  and  free  trial  offer  proves 
the  quality. 

Our  Catalog  and  Spraying 
Guide  are  Free 

Don’t  buy  a sprayer  until  you  get  our  big  free  Catalog 
and  Spraying  Guide  and  our  special  offer  of  a free  sprayer 
to  the  first  in  each  locality  this  season.  Fill 
out  the  attached  coupon  or  send  us  a letter 
or  a post  card  today  telling  us  which  ma- 
chine you  are  interested  in  and  get  our 
proposition — it  will  save  you  money. 

H.  L.  Hurst  Mfg.  Co.,  1816  North  st„  Canton,  0. 
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It  is  the  simplest,  strongest,  most  compact,  smoothest  working  HIGH- 
PRESSURE  POWER  SPRAYER  ON  EARTH.  It  has  Quick  Detachable 
Valves— Separable  Seats— Quick  Adjustable  and  Accessible  Packing- 
Quick  Detachable  Pump  Plungers  and  the  CELERRATED  BOSCH  HIGH- 
TENSION  MAGNETO.  (No  Battery.) 

$10,000  Could  Not  Buy  a Better  Machine 


Note  the  Simple,  Rigid,  Compact  Unit  and  Its  Graceful  Lines. 


WHILE  IT  IS  ENTIRELY  NEW  (New  Patterns,  Etc.)  STILL  ITS  IMPORTANT  FEATURES 
HAVE  ALL  BEEN  THOROUGHLY  TESTED  BY  ACTUAL  SERVICE  IN  THE  ORCHARD. 

The  first  Gasoline  Power  Sprayer  was  a “FRIEND” — Fruit  Growers  have  the  benefit  of 
this  Priceless  Experience. 

“FRIEND”  Outfits  are  made  in  the  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  in  the  world  that  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  SPRAYING  OUTFITS. 

We  need  nothing — We  ask  for  nothing — We  simply  make  the  Best  Sprayer  in  the  World 
(that’s  our  hobby),  and  the  up-to-date  fruit  growers  (who  knows  SprayerWeaknesses)  some- 
how have  sufficient  confidence  in  the  “FRIEND”  to  place 
orders  freely.  Every  day  now  brings  them.  Fruit  growers  who 
buy  the  “FRIEND”  get  full  value.  No  bad  accounts  for  the 
cash  customer  to  balance.  Wherever  you  see  a “FRIEND,” 
You  Know  It’s  Paid  For.  Our  Complete  Outfits  are  made  in 
many  different  styles, ranging  in  price  from  $250.00  to  $350.00. 

Special  Introductory  Prices  Offered.  If  interested,  ask 
for  catalogue.  Prompt  Deliveries  on  Early  Orders. 

“FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

GASPORT,  NIAGARA  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 

Fig  , Type  Our  Good  Old  “Quaker  Motto”  is : “SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS” 


HERE  IT  IS 


5ew  “WESTERN” 


FRIEND  SPRAYER 


The  October  Fruit-Grower  Said 
This  Machine  Would  Pump 

250 Lbs.  Steady  W orking  Pressure 

With  Increased  Capacity — and  it  will 


Disassembled  Pump  Cylinder  and  Valve 
and  Quick  Access  of  Packing. 


THE  COAST-TO-COAST  SPRAYER— 


N AGRICULTURAL  CLUB 


A New  Exemplification  of  the  “Galloway 
Idea.”  A Visit  to  \Uaterloo,  Iowa 


On  the  night  of  November  15th  Wil- 
liam Galloway,  president  of  the  Wil- 
liam Galloway  Company,  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  entertained  a large  party  of 
friends  at  dinner,  to  celebrate  the 
opening  of  a farmers’  club  building, 
the  establishment  of  which  will  likely 
have  far-reaching  effects. 

This  agricultural  club  building  is  a 
most  unique  affair,  and  by  establish- 
ing it  Mr.  Galloway  again  shows  his 
shrewdness  and  fore-sightedness.  It 
is,  as  its  name  indicates,  a building 
planned  along  the  lines  of  city  club 
buildings,  and  is  intended  for  the 
farmers  who  visit  Waterloo.  It  has  a 
large  living  room,  with  great  seats 
built  near  a huge  fireplace;  it  has 
cloak  rooms,  lounging  rooms,  and  one 
of  the  finest  dining  rooms  imaginable. 
In  brief,  it  is  a real  club,  and  it  is  for 
farmers  and  farmers’  families. 

Fruit-Grower  readers  are  familiar 
with  the  business  of  the  William  Gal- 
loway Company,  and  they  are  ac- 
quainted with  its  founder,  from  his 
pictures  which  are  printed  from  time 
to  time.  But  not  all  of  them  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  personality  of  the  man 
at  the  head  of  this  business,  and  with 
his  real  interest  in  farmers  and  their 
affairs. 

William  Galloway  was  raised  on  an 
Iowa  farm,  and  he  knows  the  short- 
comings of  country  life.  Now  that  he 
has  established  a successful  business, 
he  is  endeavoring  to  imnrove  condi- 
tions somewhat.  Elis  plan  of  selling 
merchandise  direct  to  farmers  is  cal- 
culated to  save  them  money.  The  ag- 
ricultural club  house  which  has  been 
built  for  his  farmer  friends  is  likely 
to  awaken  a great  interest  among  the 
farmers  themselves  in  establishing 
similar  clubs  in  rural  communities. 

Mr.  Galloway’s  plan  is  to  maintain 


a club  house  in  connection  with  his 
great  manufacturing  plant,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  own  people  and  for  the 
benefit  of  farmers  who  visit  the  Gal- 
loway establishment.  The  new  build- 
ing which  was  opened  on  the  15th  is 
complete  in  every  respect.  It  is  well 
arranged,  well  furnished,  and  the 
meals  served  in  the  dining  room,  at 
cost,  are  well  cooked  and  well  served 
by  neat  waitresses.  A large  assembly 
room  is  available  for  public  gather- 
ings and  social  events,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  well-furnished  sleeping 
rooms,  so  that  visitors  from  out  of 
town  can  be  accommodated. 

It  isn't  an  unusual  thing  that  build- 
ings of  this  kind  have  been  erected  in 
connection  with  manufacturing  plants, 
for  the  benefit  of  employes;  shrewd 
manufacturers  in  all  lines  are  now 
providing  such  accommodations,  for 
the  good  of  those  who  work  with  them 
and  for  them.  But  it  is  an  unusual 
thing  that  anything  of  this  kind  should 
be  attempted  for  farmers — and  yet 
they  are  greatly  in  need  of  a club 


house  of  this  kind  in  every  commu- 
nity. 

Suppose  that  the  people  of  every 
farming  community  should  endeavor 
to  get  together,  with  the  public  school 
and  the  country  church  as  the  social 
center.  All  of  the  people  are  inter- 
ested in  these  institutions,  or  should 
be.  Then  suppose  that  a club  house 
similar  to  the  Galloway  building 
should  be  erected,  with  every  facility 
for  ministering  to  the  social  needs  of 
all  the  people.  There  should  be  an 
assembly  room,  in  which  public  meet- 
ings of  all  kinds  can  be  held,  with  en- 
tertainments of  various  kinds;  a well- 
arranged  kitchen  and  dining  room 
should  be  provided,  for  suppers,  lunch- 
eons, etc.  In  fact,  this  building  might 
well  duplicate  the  Galloway  building, 
on  a smaller  scale.  This  clubhouse 
should  be  kept  open  all  the  time  with 
a good  person  in  charge.  A game  room 
should  furnish  opportunity  for  the 
young  people  of  the  community  to  en- 
joy themselves,  without  their  going  to 
town  to  attend  the  cheap  theater.  A 
good  lecture  course  could  be  main- 
tained, and  the  club  house  could  be 
used  as  a public  library,  with  reading 
rooms  large  enough  to  accommodate 
all  who  are  likely  to  linger  awhile  to 
read. 

It  may  be  that  Mr.  Galloway  re- 
members the  years  he  spent  on  the 


farm,  and  is  trying  to  supply  some  of 
the  deficiencies  which  he  found  to 
exist.  At  any  rate,  he  is  inaugurating 
a policy  of  looking  after  the  farmers 
who  come  to  visit  his  plant  at  Water- 
loo which  might  well  he  followed  by 
those  who  are  trying  to  improve  con- 
ditions in  farming  communities.  With 
such  a club  house  as  he  has  built,  and 
with  the  spirit  of  co-operation  which 
makes  the  buldiing  of  such  a club 
house  possible,  there  is  scarcely  a 
farming  community  in  the  country 
which  could  not  be  made  much  more 
attractive  as  a place  for  a home.  If 
the  social  needs  of  the  young  people 
were  met  by  the  erection  and  main- 
tenance of  such  a club  house  as  Mr. 
Galloway  has  provided,  there  would 
undoubtedly  be  less  tendency  among 
boys  and  girls  to  leave  the  country.  If 
such  an  institution  as  this  were  main- 
tained in  every  community,  to  which 
the  hired  man  on  the  farm,  as  well  as 
the  farmers  themselves  could  have  ac- 
cess, we  believe  there  would  he  less 
tendency  among  these  men  to  go  to 
town  to  seek  the  companionship  and 
sociability  which  they  so  much  need, 
and  which,  in  too  many  cases  is  sup- 
plied by  the  saloon. 

It  is  a hopeful  sign  when  those  who 
are  interested  in  improving  conditions 
of  country  life  come  to  appreciate 
that  the  social  needs  of  the  people 
must  be  looked  after.  We  believe  that 
Mr.  Galloway  is  doing  missionary 
work  of  the  most  effective  sort  when 
he  establishes  and  maintains  a club 
such  as  he  or  ned  on  the  night  of  No- 
vember 15. 

In  conn  .ction  with  the  Galloway 
building  Is  a magnificent  display 
room,  in  which  the  various  lines  of 
goods  made  by  the  company  were  ar- 
ranged to  show  to  prospective  buyers. 
While  the  Galloway  Company  sells  its 
entire  output  by  mail,  thousands  of 
farmers  from  the  Middle  West  visit 
the  plant  every  year,  to  make  per- 
sonal inspection,  and  this  display 
room  is  a great  convenience  for  them. 
We  were  told  by  a member  of  the 
company  that  as  soon  as  corn  harvest- 
ing is  over  with,  upwards  of  a hun- 
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dred  farmers  will  visit  the  Galloway 
plant  every  day,  and  sometimes  one 
man  represents  a dozen  or  more  neigh- 
bors, whose  orders  depend  upon  his 
investigation. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Galloway 
business  has  grown  was  shown  by  the 
statement  made  at  the  opening  of  the 
club  building  by  the  postmaster  of 
Waterloo,  who  reported  that  up  to 
that  date  the  Galloway  Company  had 
used  almost  two  million  1,  2 and  3-cent, 
postage  stamps  since  Jan.  1,  1911,  in 
sending  out  catalogues  and  printed 
matter;  this  is  in  addition  to  stamps 
required  in  handling  first-class  mail 
matter.  Mr.  Galloway  started  in  busi- 
ness making  a harrow  cart;  now  he 
makes  cream  separators,  gasoline  en- 
gines, manure  spreaders,  etc.,  and  also 
handles  buggies  and  carriages,  auto- 
mobiles, furniture,  all  of  the  highest 
grade. 

The  Galloway  Company  has  done 
some  great  things,  but  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  thousands  of  farmers  will 
visit  this  new  club  house  every  year, 
we  venture  to  say  that  the  greatest 
thing  that  it  has  done  up  to  this  time 
is  the  establishment  of  this  farmers’ 
club,  for  the  example  which  has  been 
set  should  be  followed  in  thousandsi 
of  farming  communities  in  the  United 
States. 

We  are  for  the  Galloway  idea  of 
selling  merchandise,  but  we  are  even 
more  enthusiastic  over  the  Galloway 
idea  of  caring  for  the  social  needs  of 
farmers  and  their  families.  May  the 
good  work  which  Mr.  Galloway  has 
started  extend  to  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Good  Word  From  Friend  Mfg.  Co. 

In  sending  copy  for  half-page  ad- 
vertisement in  this  issues  of  The' 
Fruit-Grower,  John  C.  Hull,  secretary 
of  the  Friend  Mfg.  Co.,  Gasport,  N.  Y., 
writes : 

“I  wish  to  say  for  your  encourage- 
ment that  The  Fruit-Grower  is  by  far 
our  best  advertising  medium.  Our 
business  has  grown  wonderfully  since 
we  cut  out  fairs!  and  other  exhibitions 
and  began  spending  our  whole  time 
developing  and  improving  our  spray- 
ing outfits.  We  have  spent  thousands 
of  dollars  exhibiting  in  the  past  and 
we  arei  frank  to  admit  that  one-fourth 
the  money  spent  with  you  and  the 
balance  for  quality  in  the  outfits  has 
netted  us  far  greater  returns.  Let  the 
merry-go-rounds  whirl,  the  fakirs  yell 
and  the  sprayers  bark  and  embark. 
As  for  us,  we’ll  quietly  stay  with  you.” 

Another  letter  from  Mr.  Hull  states 
that  hundreds  of  “Friend”  sprayers 
are  now  being  used  by  Fruit-  Grower 
subscribers,  and  that  they  are  giving 
perfect  satisfaction.  Our  knowledge 
of  this  sprayer  bears  out  this  state- 
ment, for  we  have  seen  many  of  the 
ihachines  at  work,  and  always  with 
perfect  satisfaction  to  the  users.  We 
are  glad  the  Friend  Company  is  hav- 
ing such  a good  season — and  of  course 
we  are  glad  The  Fruit-Grower  has 
contributed  so  largely  to  this  result. 

A Combination  Car  For  Farmers 

A reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  asks 
if  the  Day  Utility  Automobile  adver- 
tised in  this  paper  is  a really  service- 
able car,  and  if  it  will  serve  as  a 
pleasure  car  as  well  as  one  for  hard 
work.  We  are  glad  to  assure  this  sub- 
scriber, as  well  as  all  others,  that  the 
Day  Utility  car  is  indeed  a combina- 
tion car,  and  one  which  will  give  good 
service.  We  made  a careful  inspec- 
tion of  this  car  at  Detroit,  and  the 
inventor,  Mr.  Day,  took  us  for  a spin 
around  the  city,  and  the  car  seems  to 
bear  out  every  claim  made  for  it. 


Great 

Crops 

0! 


OTRAWBERRIEC 

V And  HOW  to  GROW  THEM  w 

is  a complete  treatise  on  strawberry  culture 
written  by  America’s  greatest  strawberry  ex- 
pert. Indorsed  by  agricultural  colleges  and 
straw  berry  growers  of  highest  authority.  It  tells 
all  about  our  big  branch  strawberry  plant  farms  in 

IDAHO  AND  OREGON 

Where  the  pure  Kellogg 
thoroughbreds  are  grown 
to  perfection  for  our  Paci- 
fic Coast  and  lntcr-Moinv 
tain  State  customers.  Gov- 
ernment reports  show 
that  strawberries  yield 
more  dollars  per  acre  and 
give  quicker  returns  than 
any  other  crop.  Get  our 
book  and  learn  bow.  ■_ 

IT’S  FREK1  1 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO.  k hi*, 

Box  101  Three  UlTfin,  BUch,  | If  F 


When  equipped  as  a pleasure  car, 
the  Day  machine  looks  like  a well-de- 
signed automobile,  with  most  pleasing 
lines.  It  carries  five  passengers,  the 
car  being  very  roomy  and  the  seats 
deeply  upholstered.  The  engine  has 
thirty-three  horse  power  and  carries 
the  machine  along  the  road  at  a good 
clip.  The  machine  has  great  power 
and  will  climb  any  hill  that  other  ma- 
chines will. 

The  “Utility”  part  of  the  name  of 
the  Day  car  comes  from  the  fact  that 
the  rear  seat  can  be  removed,  side- 
boards put  on,  and  a car  with  capacity 
of  800  to  1,000  pounds  is  ready  to  haul 
fruits,  vegetables  or  other  produce  to 
market.  The  seat  is  removable  in- 
stantly; no  bolts  or  screws  to  take 
out,  and  no  tools  are  needed.  An  ec- 
centric lock  is  instantly  released,  and 
yet  it  holds  the  seat  firmly  when  de- 
sired. 

Another  attractive  feature  of  this 
car  is  the  roomy  bed.  The  machinery 
is  beneath  the  bed  and  under  the 
hood,  so  that  practically  all  the  room 
in  the  bed  is  available  for  hauling  any 
load  desired.  This  machine  is  just 
the  thing  for  hauling  berries  to  mar- 
ket or  to  shipping  station.  The  heavy 
rubber  tires  insure  that  the  fruit  shall 
not  be  bruised  a particle,  and  the 
speed  of  the  car  makes  it  easy  to  take 
several  loads  to  town  in  the  same 
time  required  to  haul  one  load  by 
wagon. 

The  Day  Utility  car  sells  for  $1,150, 
and  windshield  and  top  costs  $50  ex- 
tra. When  it  is  considered  that  this 
machine  will  save  the  use  of  a number 
of  horses  in  road  work,  and  that  the 
car  is  the  most  satisfactory  vehicle 
that  can  be  used  to  haul  tender  fruits, 
it  will  be  seen  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  utility  alone  this  car  is  a good 
investment.  And  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  the  car  is  available  for 
pleasure,  and  that  in  the  evening  the 
family  can  go  for  a ride  of  forty  or 
fifty  miles;  that  the  range  of  one’s 
riding  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  that 
one  can  attend  church  services  twenty 
miles  away,  if  necessary,  in  perfect 
comfort,  it  will  be  realized  what  a 
really  serviceable  car  the  Day  ma- 
chine is. 

From  a mechanical  standpoint,  the 
Day  car  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 
The  engines  are  powerful  and  are  ex- 
ceptionally well  built;  all  that  goes 
into  the  car  is  of  the  best  material, 
and  the  car  is  one  that  should  give 
long  service.  The  Day  car  seems  to 
have  been  designed  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  needs  of  fruit  farmers, 
and  no  doubt  hundreds  of  Fruit- 
Grower  subscribers  will  use  these  cars 
during  the  coming  season.  The  car  is 
a dandy  and  one  that  deserves  the 
most  careful  inspection. 

OREGON  ORCHARDS 

In  The  Rogue  River  Valley 

The  temporary  stringency  in  money 
matters  all  over  America  has  for  the 
time  turned  popular  interest  away 
from  orchards  and  orchard  land.  The 
discriminating  buyer,  however,  is  not 
inclined  to  follow  the  rush  in  buying. 
In  the  Rogue  River  Valley,  Oregon, 
for  ten  years  past  have  been  immense 
acreages  set  to  the  right  varieties  of 
fruit,  and  today  we  are  able  to  offer 
in  developed  and  partially  developed 
orchards  a much  better  line  of  invest- 
ments than  ever  before1  in  eight  years 
in  business.  There  will  be  a wonder- 
ful impetus  given  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
country  when  the  Panama  Canal  is 
opened  for  traffic.  You  are  doubtless 
intending  to  come  to  this  coast  then 
and  share  in  its  wonderful  prosperity. 
Why  not  get  ahead  of  the  procession, 
and  invest  in  one  of  our  choice  young 
orchards  now,  the  present  winter,  and 
get  the  fullest  benefit  of  your  invest- 
ment? The  developed  orchard  lands 
are  always  the  “best  buys.”  The 
readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  are  the 
men,  who  know  in  such  matters.  Ore- 
gon orchardmen  have  set  the  pace  for 
the  world  in  matters  of  care  and  cul- 
ture. It  is  a long  wait,  however,  for 
the  raw  lands  to  be  made  productive, 
even  with  the  best  of  care.  By-pro- 
ducts, like  berries  and  garden  truck, 
have  been  neglected  by  our  growers, 
making  the  expense  bill  great  for  de- 
velopment. Hence  some  of  our  best 


young  orchards  are  on  the  market,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  at  bargain  prices  this 
winter.  We  offer  only  good  stuff,  at 
owner’s  prices.  New  lists  now  in 
printer’s  hands.  Send  for  one.  Not 
one  dissatisfied  customer  in  eight 
years’  business. 

ROGUE  RIVER  LAND  COMPANY, 
Box  336  Medford,  Oregon 

The  Prevention  of  Cholera  and  Swine 
Plague 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  losses  which  farmers  are 
sustaining  this  year  on  account  of  the 
ravages  of  cholera  or  swin  plague, 
could  have  been  prevented  if  more  at- 
tention had  been  paid  to  the  general 
condition  of  the  animal’s  health. 
Worms  are  recognized  as  the  chief 
cause  of  bad  health  in  hogs  and  it  is 
a proven  fact  that  where  farmers  and 
stockmen  keep  their  hogs  free  from 
worms  their  losses  in  times  of  swine 
plague  and  cholera  are  practically 
nothing.  Not  only  that,  but  keeping 
stock  free  from  worms  pays  big  divi- 
dends the  year  round  in  healthier  an- 
imals, feed  and  saving  and  extra 
profits. 

The  present  scourge  is  costing  farm- 
ers dearly  and  should  be  a warning 
to  all  of  us  to  get  rid  of  the  worms  in 
our  stock  at  once  so  they  will  be  able1 
to  resist  the  disease  when  it  breaks 
out  in  our'  neighborhoods.  One  of  the 
most  highly  recommended  worm  des- 
troyers and  conditioners  on  the  mar- 
ket and  the  one  that  is  probably  most 
widely  used  and  endorsed  by  high  au- 
thorities is  Sal-Vet,  prepared  by  the 
S.  R.  Feil  Co.,  Chemists  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  The  reports  following  the  use 
of  Sal-Vet  are  most  gratifying  and 
letter  after  letter  received  by  Mr.  Feil 
states  that,  where  Sal-Vet  was  fed  not 
an  animal  was  lost,  while  hogs  were 
dying  on  all  sides  by  the  hundreds. 
Surely  such  a preparation  is  a god- 
send to  farmers  and  stockmen  at  this 
time. 

Renew  your  subscription  today. 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 

Protect  Your 
Trees 

r with  your  young  trees. 

One  rabbit  will  kill  many 
in  a single  night.  Mice  and 
cut  worms  will  damage  and 
destroy  them  if  you  don  t protect  them. 

Get  dollars'  worth  of  protection  at  a frac- 
tion of  a cent  cost  by  using 

IlawKeye  K 

Tree  Protectors’ 

Absolute  protection  against  gnawers 
and  borers.  ' Prevent  trees  from 
becoming  skinned  and  bruised  by  cul- 
tivator or  lawn  mower  Made  of  elm 
veneer,  chemically  treated.  Easily  put 
on  and  will  last  until  tree  is  beyond 

needing  protection.  Don't  wait  until  some 
of  your  trees  are  killed  — order  Hawkeye 
Protectors  now.  Regular  size  10  inches 
wide.  20  inches  high  Price  in  lots  of  100  — 

1 cent  apiece,  in  lots  of  1000  —%  cent 
apiece.  Special  sizes  made  to  order. 

Write  for  circular  and  samples. 

W e ma\e  Fruit  Baskets  — get  our  prices. 

Burlington  Basket  Company 
118  Main  St.,  Burlington,  Iowa  - 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


Don’t  Wait! 


FIRST  10  MEN  MORE 

In  Every  Township — Answer  S 

I want  to  place  10  Manure  Spreaders  or  more  In  every  township  in 
the  country  in  the  next  few  months.  And  that  means  that 
I have  to  cut  my  prices  to  the  bone  to  do  it!  So  the 
first  ten  men  or  more  who  answer  this  from  each  town- 
ship will  receive  a startling  offer  on  the  best  Spreader 
in  the  world— Galloway’s  New  No.  5,  with  Mandt’s  New 
Gear.  A gift  of  as  good  as  $50  to  these  men— be  one  of 
them!  Why  hand  over  $50  extra  to  a dealer  or  agent 
when  you  can  buy  direct  from  Galloway?  Keep  the 
money  in  your  pocket  and  get  a better  machine. 
My  45-55  bushel  Spreader,  $39.50— complete  with 
trucks,  $64.75— sent  on  30  to  60  days’  tree  trial- 
money  back  if  it  doesn’t 
satisfy 


you. 


Get  quick  action  on  this  won- 
derful offer.  Be  one  of  the  first  from 
your  township.  I have  the  world  beaten  on  Man- 
ure Spreaders— Mandt’s  famous  new  gear  and 
eleven  special  patented  features  that  cost  you  not 
one  penny  extra.  My  prices  to  you  are  less  than 
your  dealer  can  buy  Spreaders  for  spot  cash  in  car 
load  lots!  Send  your  name  and  address  on  postal 
today,  and  my  big  offer  will  go  to  you  at  once. 

WILLIAM  GALLOWAY,  President 
William  Galloway  Company,  1039A  Galloway  Station, 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


$8650 

^Waterloo  With  Mandt’s  New  Goal? 


Protect  Your  Hogs  From  Disease! 


I’ll  Stamp  Out  the  Great  Cause— 
WORMS.  I’ll  Prove  It  Before  You  Pay 


The  Deadly  Swine 
Disease  Now  Sweeping 
The  Country  is  Wiping  Out 
Entire  Herds  in  Just  A Few  Days 


Worms  are  the  great  cause  of  the  deadly  scourge  now  sweeping  the  country.  Read  what  the 
editor  of  the  Iowa  Homestead  says  "Nine-tenths  of  this  trouble  ar”''"0'  1 c firct  tr>  n 

weakening  of  the  constitutional  powers  on  account  of  the  ravages 

whole  truth  in  a nut-shell.  You  must  get  rid  of  the  worms.  I’ll  - — — ., 

’ it  before  you  pay.  Read  this  letter : 

* *A  lot  of  hoes  have  died  in  this  count?  from  ^ 


swine  plague  or  cholera. Some  of  them  were 
within  three  miles  of  me, but  I have  been 
feeding  Sal-Vet.  and  have  not  lost 
single  nog.’'  D. A. Ross, Kingman, Kan. 


een  ^ o*  — 

a /v,1 


is  eure  death  to  all  stomach  and  free  intestinal 
worms.  It  issafe,cheapandeasy  to  feed.  You  can  let 
your  stock  run  to  it  freely. They  doctor  themselves. 

I'll  Feed  Your  Stock  60  Days  Before  You  Pay 

Just  send  me  the  coupon— tell  me  how  many  head 
of  stock  you  have  andl’l  1 send  enoughSal-Vet  to  last 
them  all  60  days.You  simply  pay  the  small  freight 
charge  when  it  arrives  and  when  the60  days  are  up, 
report  results.  If  Sal-Vet  doesnotdo  what  I claim 
—I’ll  cancel  the  charge— you  won’t  owe  me  a cent. 
Don't  send  any  money.  Send  this  coupon. 
SIDNEY  R.  FEIL..  Pres..  THE  S.  R.  FEIL  CO. 
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RIGHT 

NOW 


Is  the  Time  to  Send  for 
Our  Price  List  on 

FruitTrees 

Varieties  True.  No  Disease. 
WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

For  Price  Li»t  Address 

NEW  HAVEN 
NURSERIES 

Box  125  New  Haven,  Mo. 


LARGE  STOCK  OF 

Apple  Trees 


Apple  Seedlings 

Shade  and 
Ornamental  Trees 

Apple  Grafts  Made  to  Order 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

YOUNGERS  & CO. 

GENEVA,  NEBRASKA 


25000y°eaet  APPLE 


These  trees  are  as  fine  as  grown 
anywhere,  and  comprise  leading  com- 
mercial varieties. 

Will  Be  Sold  At  Big  Discount 

I will  offer  a big  discount  from 
usual  prices,  for  fall  delivery.  These 
are  exceptionally  fine  trees,  most  of 
them  ranging  from  four  to  five  feet, 
and  heavy  caliber.  Write  me  at  once, 
if  you  want  some  of  this  high-grade 
stock. 

ALBERT  MATHIS,  Payette,  Idaho 


Apple 

Seedlings 

Grown  on  new  land  from  French 
Crab  Seed.  Free  from  Aphis  and 
Knot.  Write  us  for  prices,  stating 
quantity  and  grade  wanted. 

C.  M.  Hurlburt,  Fairbury,  Neb. 


i.  ' ' r-  J3 

Walnut  Trees 

Plant  some  of 
our  hardy  Eng- 
lish Walnut  trees 
this  season.  Our 
trees  are  all 
grafted  on  the 
Eastern  Black 
Walnut  Stock 
and  are  the 
hardiest  and  best 
for  planting  in 
the  Northwest  as 
well  as  for  East- 
ern planting.  Or- 
ders for  Northern 
planting  can  be 
shipped  from  our 
Pen  ns.v  1 va  nia 
branch  this  sea- 
son at  the  proper 
time  for  planting 
in  Northern  lati- 
tudes. Write  for 
descriptive  price  > 
list. 

The  Louisiana  Nut  Nurseries  1 

JEANERETTE,  LOUISIANA 


What  to  Plant  in  Michigan. 

Question:  Will  you  please  give  me  the 

advice  I ask  below  through  one  of  the 
experts  you  have  associated  with  you  in 
your  excellent  paper? 

I want  to  plant  about  20  acres  of  ap- 
ples in  northern  Michigan  alongside  of  an 
orchard  I have  now,  which  will  pay  cost 
of  maintaining  the  new  one.  Want  to 
put  in  some  Spies  and  fill  them  with 
peaches,  at  least  five  acres. 

If  I put  in  more  Spies,  what  apple  will 
be  the  best  filler?  I am  located  on  high 
land  near  Traverse  City,  close  to  the  big 
lake  and  to  a small  lake  also.  Will  Jon- 
athans grow  well  up  there?  “Would  it  be 
wise  to  put  Spies  44  feet  apart  and  Jon- 
athans as  fillers  22  feet  apart?  If  Jon- 
athans go  in  alone,  how  big  a tree  do 
they  become?  Are  they  as  early  a bear- 
ing variety  as  the  Wagener? 

Is  Twenty-ounce  Pippin  a commercial 
apple,  and  if  so,  when  will  it  bear,  and 
how  big  a tree  does  it  become?  We  have 
a few  old  trees  that  raised  some  remark- 
able fruit  this  year,  twenty-ounce  Pip- 
pins. 

One  reputable  nursery  quotes  and 
urges  a Northern  Spy  grafted  onto  an- 
other stock  as  Greening,  saying  it  will 
save  four  or  five  years.  What  do  you 
think  of  the  claim? — F.  W.  B.,  Illinois. 

Answer  by  Prof.  H.  J.  Eustace,  Michi- 
gan Agricultural  College:  We  would  sug- 

gest that  you  consider  the  Wagener  apple 
as  filler  among  the  Spys,  rather  than  the 
Jonathan.  The  Jonathan  will  make  a 
good  tree,  but  in  your  section  of  the 
country,  it  is  not  likely  to  attain  the  size 
which  you  would  probably  be  satisfied 
with.  It  is  more  of  a southern  apple  than 
is  the  Wagener,  which  will  grow  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection  in  your  region. 

We  would  not  advise  you  to  plant  com- 
mercially of  the  Twenty-ounce  Pippin  in 
your  region.  It  is  very  well  for  planting 
in  the  south  and  in  some  other  sections, 
but  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  tested  in 
your  region. 

We  cannot  advise  you  to  plant  some 
varieties,  such  as  the  Greening,  and  then 
top  graft  it  to  Northern  Spy.  This  is 
frequently  spoken  of,  but  we  do  not  know 
of  any  authentic  cases  where  four  or  five 
years  has  been  saved  in  bringing  the 
Northern  Spy  into  bearing  in  this  way. 
We  have  seen  Northern  Spy  this  fall, 
seven  years  old,  that  bore  a dozen  to 
fifteen  very  fine  fruits,  and  this  was  done 
by  a lot  of  splendid  care  and  good  heavy 
pruning. 

Answer  by  W.  H.  Shirley:  I woud  say 

to  set  the  Spys  50  feet  apart  and  use 
Wagener  or  Jonathan  as  fillers.  Set  on 
the  diagonal  plan.  Wagener  is  much  the 
earliest  bearer  of  the  two.  Jonathan  is 
not  so  large  growing  a tree  as  many 
other  varieties,  and  when  set  alone,  40 
feet  is  about  right. 

Twentv-ounee  is  not  a profitable  vari- 
ety in  this  (Allegan)  section,  although  it 
might  he  in  the  Traverse  section,  as  some 
■varieties  of  apples  ripen  later  there  than 
here.  It  is  a shy  bearer  with  us. 

I am  unable  to  say  anything  about 
Northern  Spy  grafted  on  Greening,  but  I 
would  try  a few  if  I were  planting  an 
orchard  again. 

Answer  by  Prof.  L.  R.  Taft:  Wagener, 

Wealthy  and  Duchess  are  the  varieties 
most  commonly  used  as  fillers  in  Michi- 
gan. Jonathan  also  is  a good  variety  for 
the  purpose  if  given  good  care,  otherwise 
the  fruit  will  he  small.  It  succeeds  well 
in  Michigan,  if  the  conditions  are  favor- 
able. Owing  to  its  drooping  habit  it  re- 
quires less  room  than  most  sorts,  hut  it 
needs  more  than  Wagener,  and  if  used 
with  Northern  Spy,  nothing  less  than  22 
feet  should  be  used  as  the  distance  be- 
tween the  trees.  Although  an  early  bear- 
ing sort,  it  does  not  bear  as  early  as  the 
Wagener. 

The  Twenty-ounce  Pippin  is  seldom 
grown,  and  is  not  a desirable  variety. 
The  name,  however,  is  often  confused 
with  that  of  another  variety,  Twenty 
Ounce,  which  is  quite  distinct.  This  is 
often  grown  on  a commercial  scale,  and 
is  probably  the  variety  referred  to.  Al- 
though ic  sells  readily,  the  trees  do  not 
hear  as  regularly  as  many  sorts  and  the 
fruit  often  drops  badly  unless  picked 
early.  Its  bearing  age  is  about  like  that 
of  the  Baldwin 

Very  liltle  will  be  gained  along  the  line 
mentioned  by  using  top-woi'ked  Northern 
Spy  trees. 


What  to  Plant  in  Virginia. 

Question:  I have  recently  purchased  a 

small  tract  of  land  at  Waynesboro,  Va., 
and  should  like  your  advice.  It  is  my  de- 
sire to  grow  as  good,  and  as  profitable  an 
orchard  as  modern  science  and  skill  can 
produce,  of  the  very  best  red  winter  va- 
rieties that  will  bring  the  highest  price 
in  the  fancy  markets. 

T am  thinking  of  planting  Delicious, 
King  David  and  Dowry  for  permanent  or- 
chard, using  two-thirds  of  Delicious  and 
the  remaining  one-third  of  Lowry  and 
King  David,  for  the  purpose  of  cross  pol- 
lination. The  last  two  varieties  would  he 
used  as  fillers  between  the  permanent 
trees,  to  he  removed  at  the  proper  time. 

Will  plant  35x40  feet  for  the  permanent 
trees,  and  an  apple  filler  in  the  center  of 
each  block  of  four,  with  peaches  between 
all  apples,  to  be  taken  out  just  as  soon 
as  the  apples  need  the  room  What  do 
you  think  of  the  plan,  and  the  varieties 
selected  for  the  locality  mentioned?  Will 


the  King  David  and  Lowry  he  a good  fer- 
tilizer for  the  blossoms  of  Delicious,  and 
are  they  as  good  as  any  for  fillers,  to 
bear  young  and  profitably?  If  you  know 
of  any  better  plan  of  planting,  and  more 
profitable  varieties  to  plant,  please  name 
them  and  I will  thank  you  greatly. — B. 
B.  W.,  Iowa. 

Answer  by  Walter  Whatley,  Virginia: 
The  best  winter  varieties  grown  in  the 
Valley  of  Virginia,  which  includes  the 
Waynesboro  district,’  are  York  Imperial, 
Ben  Davis,  Stayman  Winesap,  Mammoth 
Black  Twig,  Lowry  and  Black  Ben 
(Garo).  Some  Delicious  have  been  tried 
in  the  same  county  and  promise  to  be 
successful,  hut  they  are  not  established  as 
a general  apple  there  yet.  Of  King  David 
I know  nothing,  except  what  I read  in 
Stark’::  catalogues.  I would  advise  talk- 
ing with  some  of  the  successful  orchardists 
there,  such  as  James  Craig,  Mr.  Chew, 
B.  E Watson,  Frank  Templeton  and  bear 
what  they  say;  they  know  a lot  more 
about  what  is  best  in  different  places 
than  men  living  at  a distance. 

Personally  I do  not  believe  in  fillers, 
whether  they  be  apple  or  peaches.  More 
especially  I advise  against  planting 
peaches  between  apple  trees.  I used  to 
do  this  before  spraying  became  so  much 
more  practiced  than  now.  But  in  summer 
the  apple  spray  will  kill  the  peach  wher- 
ever it  hits,  and  you  cannot  avoid  this, 
with  the  least  breath  of  air.  The  dis- 
tance suggested  is  all  right. 

Answer  by  Prof.  W.  N.  Hutt,  North 
Carolina:  From  our  experience  here  I 

would  say  that  Delicious  apple  has  been 
giving  a good  account  of  itself,  and  I 
believe  that  it  is  distinct  addition  to  our 
present  variety  list.  Records  have  been 
so  favorable  for  i*  here  in  North  Caro- 
lina up  to  the  present  time  that  I am 
considering  putting  it  in  our  commercial 
list. 

It  is  an  early  and  heavy  bearer  and  as 
the  apples  are  all  of  fine  color  and  good 
quality,  it  would  appear  to  be  a No.  1 
commercial  sort.  I thing  it  should  do  all 
right  at  Waynesboro,  Va.  I do  not  know 
very  much  about  the  King  David  or  Lov- 
ry  The  latter  variety  I have  never  even 
seen,  that  I can  remember. 

I do  not  believe  the  King  David  is  go- 
ing to  be  any  special  addition  to  the  va- 
riety lists.  I would  prefer  to  plant.  Wine- 
sap  and  Bonum.  I believe  the  Bonum  is 
especially  valuable  as  a filler  variety,  as 
it  is  rather  a small  tree  and  comes  into 
bearing  early. 

From  the  description  you  give  of  the 
fillers,  1 am  inclined  to  think  you  are  go- 
ing to  fill  your  orchard  a little  too  full, 
which  will  probably  later  be  a detriment 
to  the  permanent  orchard.  I do  not  know 
as  I have  ever  seen  a filler  orchard  in 
which  the  fillers  were  removed  when  they 
should  have  ceme  out.  They  are  gener- 
ally left  a few  years  later  for  an  extra 
crop  or  two,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the 
permanent  orchard.  If  I were  going  to 
use  fillers  I would  cut  out  the  apnle 
fillers  and  use  only  peaches  between  the 
apple  trees. 

Answer  by  E.  H.  Favor,  Missouri:  It 

seems  to  me  the  list  of  varieties  you  have 
selected  for  planting  in  your  Virginia  or- 
chard is  a very  good  one.  The  only 
change  that  I would  make  if  I were  doing 
the  work,  is  to  use  Stayman  Winesap, 
Jonathan  or  York  in  preference  to  King 
David. 

Another  thing,  if  I were  doing  the 
planting  I would  not  put  in  peach  fillers. 
If  I wanted  to  use  fillers  at  all,  I would 
prefer  some  small  growing  apple  tree, 
but  I am  very  much  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  I would  plant  fillers  in  a com- 
mercial orchard  at  all.  For  an  early  crop 
it  would  he  better  to  use  strawberries  or 
some  kind  of  bush  fruits,  or  vegetables 
during  the  first  few  years,  and  then  let 
the  permanent  orchard  trees  have  all  of 
the  space. 

Of  course,  there  is  lots  of  room  for  ar- 
gument on  either  side,  and  this  is  simply 
my  own  personal  way  of  looking  at  the 
question. 


Strawberry  Weevil. 

Question:  Will  you  kindly  say  if  you 

consider  it  safe  to  use  young  strawberry 
plants  from  stock  set  last  spring,  hut 
which  may  possibly  be  infected  with  wee- 
vil? Do  you  advise  ar.y  other  method  of 
treating  these  young  plants  previous  to 
setting,  other  than  carefully  shaking  out 
any  larvae  (hat  may  be  in  the  soil  cling- 
ing to  the  roots?  I am  told  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  use  these  plants,  but  that  the 
larvae  can  certainly  be  shaken  out  in 
March,  and  I am  not  absolutely  safe,  if  I 
bought  plants,  besides  the  extra  expense, 
and  I have  20,000  plants  in  sight. — H.  P., 
British  Columbia. 

Answer  by  Prof.  Haseman:  I think 

the  plan  which  you  suggest  is  perfectly 
safe  and  certainly  in  your  case  would  be 
a very  economical  procedure.  We  con- 
trol the  strawberry  weevil  best  by  care- 
fully selecting  plants  and  setting  out  new 
beds  at  some  distance  from  old  infested 
beds,  so  that  in  your  case,  even  if  you 
have  a considerable  sprinkle  of  weevils 
in  your  old  patch,  you  can  carefully  set 
plants  from  this  in  new  beds  at  some  dis- 
tance without  any  danger  of  injury.  It 
seems  to  do  most  injury  in  beds  after 
they  have  become  two  or  three  years  old, 
so  that  in  badly  infested  regions  straw- 
berry beds  must  he  removed  after  two 
or  three  years.  If  you  carefully  select 
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APPLE 

Seedlings 


Apple  Seed 


Kansas  and  Imported 

Vermont  and 
French 

JACKSON  & PERKINS  COMPANY 

Nurserymen — Wholesale  Only 
NEWARK  NEW  YORK 


HUNDREDS  OF  CARLOADS  OF 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

Everereens,  Shrubs,  Hardy 
Roses,  etc.  1,200  acres. 
50  in  Hardy  Roses,  none 
better  grown.  47  green- 
houses of  Palms,  Ferns, Ficus, 
E verblooming  Roses,  Gera- 
niums, and  other  things  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Mail  size 
postpaid,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Immense  stock  of  SUPERB  CANNAS, 
the  queen  of  bedding  plants  Acres  of  Paeonias 
and  other  Perennials.  50  choice  collections 
cheap  in  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  etc.  For  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees  ask  for  Catalog  No.  1,112 
pages;  for  Seeds,  Everblooming  Roses,  Cannas, 
Geraniums,  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants  in 
general.  Catalog  No.  2, 168  pages.  Both  FREE. 
Direct  deal  will  insure  you  the  bestatleast 
cost.  Try  it.  58  years.  (25) 

THE  STORRS  & HARRISON  CO. 

BOX  308 . PAINESV1IAE,  O. 


500,000  Trees  forSale 

ROSES,  SHRUBS  and  VINES 

Buy  trees  direct,  save  half  your  money. 

We  sell  absolutely  the  best  trees  money  can  buy  and 
charge  you  about  half  of  what  you  pay  agents.  Our 
trees  are  triple  inspected  before  shipment.  You  get 
only  perfect  trees.  j-y 

ACENT5  PRICES  CUT  IN  TWO  % C 

GreeasJJ^ 

\J  M J 1 1 1 I I |I  TO  YOO. 

Trees  are  northern-grown,  hardy,  healthy,  shapely. 
Get  our  Free  Book -“How  I Made  the  Old  Farm  Pay.’' 
Tells  how  to  prune,  graft  and  grow  trees,  shrubs  and 
plants.  Ask  for  our  valuable  1912  catalog. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY 
Box  4.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


£ 


STRAWBERRIES 

Plants  by  the  dozen  or  by  the  million. 
120  acres  planted  in  103  varieties.  Al 
the  standards  and  the  most  promising  ol 
the  new  ones.  Largest  grower  in 
America.  Every  plant  true  to  name. 
Also  Raspberry, Blackberry, Gooseberry 
and  Currant  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Cali- 
fornia Privet  and  other  Shrubbery. 
Cultural  directions  with  each  ship- 
ment. Beautiful  Catalogue  FREE.  Send 
a postal  today.  My  personal  guarantee 
iback  of  every  sale. 

W.  F.  ALLEN 
52  Market  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 


1911=1912  CATALOG 

OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

MUNSON 

NURSERIES 

DENISON,  TEXAS 
containing  the  best  selected  fruits 
for  the  Southwest.  Now  ready. 
Send  for  a copy;  IT’S  FREE. 


Blake’s  Earliest  Peach 

THE  FINEST  EARLY  PEACH  GROWN 

A Perfect  Freestone.  Ripens  the  first  of  Au- 
gust. It  is  a large  yellow  peach  and  grows  to 
over  2V2  inches  in  diameter.  Bears  young,  is  a 
sure  cropper  and  a good  shipper.  Price,  25c,  20c, 
15c  and  10c  each. 

WM.  BLAKE,  Route  2,  Buchanan,  Mich. 


PRIVET 

SPECIALIST 

List  prices,  best  plants,  hardwood 
cuttings.  Write  for  prices  and  list. 

A.  W.  NEWSON,  Huntsville,  Ala. 


Seedless  Melons 

Account?  kept,  spells  gain.  Send  50  cents  and 
receive  prepaid  m.v  neatly  bound  Daily  Expense 
Record,  with  monthly  and  yearly  summaries.  Serv- 
ants’ accounts  and  Memorandum  pages.  Send 
50  cents  and  receive  prepaid  25  apple  grafts,  as- 
sorted. Bargain:  One  Expense  Record  and  50 

Apple  Grafts,  assorted,  $1.00,  prepaid.  Directions 
how  to  grow  Seedless  melons  free  with  each  order. 
W.  GHORMLEY,  Nurseryman,  HOPKINS,  MO. 
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Digging  asphalt  from  Trinidad  Lake 

Genasco 

the  Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt  Roofing 

Don’t  you  know  why  you 
ought  to  have  Genasco  on 
your  roof  instead  of  shin- 
gles, tin,  tar,  or  ordinary 
“composition”  roofings? 

The  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  tells  all 
about  it,  and  enables  you  to  save  money 
in  the  long  run.  Write  for  it,  and  ask 
for  samples. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet  is  another  thing 
you  ought  to  know  about.  Write  today. 

The  Barber  Asphalt 
Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

Philadelphia 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


Cross-section  Genasco  Smooth-surlace  Roofing 

I Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 


Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 


SAVE 


YOUR  FRUIT 

AS  WELL  AS 

YOUR  MONEY 


By  protecting  your  Orchards  and 
Small  Fruits  from  FROSTS  and 
FREEZES  by  installing  our 

JUMBO 

SPECIAL 


1911  Improved  Jumbo  I P A I 

Special  Ideal  Heater  I L/  EL.  La 

ORCHARD  HEATERS 

The  ONLY  Orchard  Heater  on  the 
Market  EQUALLY  adapted  to  burning 
COAL  or  WOOD  as  a fuel. 

tfff  Invented  in  1908.  Over  150,000  in  use  by 
nl  600  Successful  Orchardists.  Beware  of  new 
and  untried  devices. 

4TT  Our  1911  Improved  JUMBO  SPECIAL 

Til  Ideal  is  conceded  to  be  the  most  powerful  and. 
efficient  Orchard  Heater  made.  Tried  and  tested 
by  time  and  severe  use.  Capacity,  50  pounds  of 
coal.  Wired  rim  and  heavy  steel  body  and  cover, 
and  strong  reinforced  wire  stand.  Shipping  weight, 
6 pounds  each. 

JTT  Why  take  the  chances  on  Frost  when  the  saving 
Til  on  one  acre  of  fruit  in  one  year  will  buy  heaters 
for  ten  acres,  and  furnish  Frost  Insurance  for  ten 
years  to  come. 

JTT  Think  it  over  and  write  today  for  our  booklet, 
“How  Clough  Saved  His  Fruit.”  It  is  FREE. 
Address 

IDEAL  SALES  COMPANY 

Sole  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 

the  ideal  orchard  heaters 

GRAND  JUNCTION, 
COLORADO 


plants  and  shake  out  any  larvae  which 
may  lie  present  on  any  of  these,  you 
should  bo  able  to  start  a now  bed  prac- 
(ioally  free  of  any  weevil.  As  you  say, 
even  if  you  should  buy  plants  from  a 
strawberry  nursery,  you  might  get  wee- 
vils in  these,  and  possibly  more  than 
from  selecting  from  your  own  plants. 


Top  Work  Ben  Davis. 

Question:  Tlease  inform  me  through 

the  Question  and  Answers  Department 
of  The  Fruit-Grower  as  to  whether  I 
could  bud  or  graft  part  of  my  Ben  Davis 
orchard  to  other  varieties  which  are 
more  profitable,  such  as  Grimes  Golden, 
Golden  Gate,  Stayman  Winesap  and  Ar- 
kansas Black. 

The  country  is  flooded  with  Ben  Davis 
and  no  one  cares  for  them  here.  I in- 
tend to  take  proper  care  of  my  orchard 
hereafter.  These  are  good  Ben  Davis 
trees,  fifteen  years  old.  How  long  would 
it  be  before  they  would  bear  if  grafted  or 
budded? — C.  S.,  Illinois. 

Answer:  Our  opinion  is  that  you  could 

very  well  work  over  your  Ben  Davis  Ap- 
ple trees  to  better  varieties.  This  is 
very  frequently  done  in  large  orchards 
and  well  repays  for  the  labor  involved. 

The  greatest  difficulty  comes  in  the 
fact  that  the  work  is  usually  distributed 
over  a period  of  two  or  three  years  where 
large  trees  are  to  be  handled.  This  is 
because  the  entire  tree  ought  not  to  be 
worked  over  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
better  to  take  several  of  the  branches 
one  year  and  severai  other  branches  the 
next  year,  and  so  on.  By  leaving  a por- 
tion of  the  top  the  tree  is  not  given  such 
a shock  and  the  scions  which  are  in- 
serted make  a better  growth  than  they 
do  where  the  entire  top  of  a tree  is  re- 
moved. It  will  take  three  or  four  years 
before  a crop  can  be  expected  on  the  top- 
worked  branches. 


43  years’  successful  operation. 
Used  In  nearly  all  parte  of  the 
world.  We  make  a complete  line 
of  Drilling  Machines  and  tools 
for  every  condition  of  earth 
and  rock  drilling  and  min- 
eral prospecting.  Complete 
catalogue  No.  120  showing  over 
40  styles  of  machines  free. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

General  Office  and  Works: 
Aurora,  111. 
Chicago  Office:  First  National  Bank  Building 
Joplin,  Mo.,  office:  115  West  Fifth  St. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  office:  301  Searritt  Bldg. 


Question:  I have  a one-year-old  peach 

orchard  and  fird  that  mice  have  girdled 
a great  many  trees.  Can  you  tell  me  a 
remedy?  Can  the  mice  be  poisoned? — 
E.  L.  L , New  Jersey. 

Answer:  It  is  a very  hard  matter  to 

handle  neach  trees  which  have  been  gir- 
dled by  mice.  This  is  because  the  peach 
is  not  very  easily  bridge  grafted.  It 
would  he  cheaper  in  the  end  to  replace 
the  one- year-old  trees  that  are  badly 
girdled. 

If  the  girdling  is  confined  to  only  one 
side  of  the  tree  the  soli  may  be  dug 
away,  the  wound  cleaned  out  and  the 
wood  given  a good  coat  of  paint  with 
white  lead  and  raw  linseed  oil.  This 
will  protect  the  wood  so  that  wood- 
destroying  fungi  will  not  be  so  liable  to 
gain  entrance 

Mice  can  be  prevented  from  girdling 
trees  by  removing  all  grass  within  a 
couple  or  three  feet  of  the  trunks  of  the 
trees.  This  bare  place  should  be  main- 
tained throughout  the  year.  The  mice 
will  not  work  in  the  open,  preferring  to 
work  under  the  shelter  of  grass  and 
weeds  that  accumulate  around  the  trees. 
On  this  account  damage  from  mice  is 
quite  easily  prevented. 

Poison  can  be  resorted  to,  but  in  an 
orchard  where  there  may  he  thousands 
of  mice,  it  is  not  a very  satisfactory 
undertaking.  The  mice  can  be  poisoned 
most  effectively  by  placing  a little  grain 
of  strychnine  in  a raisin  and  dropping  it 
in  the  runs.  Grain  may  be  soaked  in 
strychnine  and  scattered  about  where  the 
mice  can  obtain  it. 


writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


flAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’  Book 
with  catalog1  of  Keystone 
Drills,  tells  how.  Many 
sizes;  traction  and  port- 
able. Easy  terms.  These 
machines  make  good  any- 
where. o 

Keystone  Well  Works 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


Coyne  Brothers  gfflf.il!  ISM 

160  Water  Street,  Chicago,  III.  . 


rr\  By  the  Millions.  A complete  line  at 

I f*£tpS  wholesale  prices.  Large  supply  of  peach 
A trees  and  I’rlvet  Hedging. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Westminster,  Md. 


Calla  Lilies. 

In  your  next  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
will  you  kindly  give  us  some  information 
in  regard  to  the  right  way  to  handle 
calla  lilies,  whether  they  should  have  a 
rest,  and  if  so,  what  time  or  season  dur- 
ing the  year? — A.-D.  Co.,  Tennessee.  # 

When  grown  as  pot  plants  calla  dies 
need  a rest  once  each  year,  and  as  flow- 
ering plants  in  the  house  are  most  de- 
sirable in  the  winter,  it  is  essential  the 
callas  be  given  their  rest  during  the 
rummer  months.  The  best  way  to  do 
this  is  to  put  the  callas  in  a dry  cellar  or 
building,  laying  the  pots  on  the  side,  so 
in  case  water  should  accidentally  reach 
them,  it  will  not  penetrate  deeply  into  the 
soil  of  the  pot.  Allow  the  pot  to  remain 
six  weeks  or  two  months.  It  will  not 
hurt  the  roots  at  all  for  the  soil  to  be- 
come dust  dry. 

About  the  first  of  September  knock 
the  old  soil  off  of  the  tubers,  cut  off  the 
dead  tops  and  repot  into  a good,  rich 
loamv  soil,  giving  ample  drainage  m the 
bottom  of  the  pot.  Water  the  pots,  and 
as  soon  as  the  new  growth  begins  to  ap- 
pear set  the  pots  in  the  sunniest  location 
possible.  The  calla  lily  is  a rank  feeder 
and  thrives  best  when  given  plenty  of 
water.  Many  people  have  trouble  with 
callas  as  house  plants  because  the  leaves 
become  little,  spindling  things  and  the 
plants  never  flower.  However,  when 
given  plenty  of  moisture  and  plenty  ot 
liquid  fertilizer  callas  will  grow  quickly 
and  make  excellent  flowering  plants. 

The  pots  in  which  they  are  first  placed 
should  be  rather  small.  An  ordinary 
tuber  should  go  first  in  a six-inch  pot, 
being  shifted  when  its  roots  begin  to  till 
the  pot  very  full  to  an  eight-inch,  and 
again  shifted  to  larger  pots  whenever 
necessary. 

To  make  callas  bloom  in  the  house  is 
difficult  for  some  people  because  they 
do  not  realize  the  importance  of  heavy 
feeding.  The  pots'  should  be  given  a 
thorough  soaking  at  least  once  a week 
with  a liquid  fertilizer  of  some  sort. 
There  Is  nothing  better  for  this  purpose 
than  cow  or  sheep  manure.  Pulverized 
sheep  manure  can  be  bought  from  al- 
most any  florist  and  is  more  satisfactory 
in  a good  many  respects  than  the  cow 
manure  from  local  stables.  Fertilizing 
plants  frequently,  giving  them  ample  sun 
light  and  not  allowing  the  temperature 
to  drop  low  enough  to  chill  them,  will 
make  the  callas  bloom  freely  throughout 
the  entire  winter  months. 

When  summer  comes  the  tuber  should 
be  again  rested  for  a period,  and  they 
may  be  used  over  and  over  for  some 
years.  As  a rule  it  is  hardly  desirable 
to  maintain  a calla  tuber  for  more  than 
two  seasons.  The  tubers  are  so  very 
cheap  it  is  really  better  to  buy  new 
tubers  each  year,  throwing  them  away 
when  the  flowering  season  is  ended. 

Worm  Destroyed  Foliage. 

Question:  As  there  was  a black  web 

worm  that  destroyed  the  blooms  in  my 
orchard,  will  you  please  advise  me  what 
to  do  for  them?  They  also  destroyed  the 
leaves.  Would  you  spray  to  destroy  this 


worm  before  they  come  on  the  tree,  and 
what  kind  of  spray  would  you  use? — L 
B.,  Kansas. 

Answer:  The  worm  which  you  speak 

of  can  no  doubl  be  controlled  with  ut- 
most certainly  by  spraying  your  trees 
with  some  arsenical  spray  such  as  lead 
arsenate.  To  control  a foliage-eating  in- 
sect of  any  kind  il  does  no  good  to  spray 
until  about  time  the  insect  is  to  appear. 
Then  give  the  trees  a good,  thorough 
spraying  with  the  poison,  and  a:  soon 

as  the  insects  begin  feeding  upon  the 
foliage  they  will  eat  the  poison  and  tie 
destroyed  before  they  have  done  any 
damage.  Bead  arsenate  used  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  pound  to  fifty  gallons  of 
water  is  very  satisfactory  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

San  Jose  Scale. 

Question:  I am  sending  you  some 

twigs  from  one  of  my  young  apple  trees. 

I want  to  know  what  is  the  matter  with 
them.  Some  of  the  trees  have  died.  It 
seems  to  be  some  kind  of  a scale  that 
covers  the  tree  from  top  to  bottom.  Tell 
me  what  is  the  best  thing  to  do  with 
them.— W.  S.  T.,  Tennessee. 

Answer:  The  specimen  twigs  which 
you  sent  are  coated  with  the  San  Jose 
scale.  On  this  account  we  are  not  in 
the  least  surprised  at  some  of  your  trees 
having  died.  San  Jose  scale  is  one  of 
the  worst  insect  pests  that  attack  trees, 
and  when  alluwed  to  go  uncontrolled  it 
will  result  in  the  death  of  the  trees 
within  two  years  or  less  t'rae.  Trouble- 
some as  it  is,  it  is  one  of  the  most  easily 
controlled  of  all  our  insect  pests. 

Thorough  spraying  with  lime-sulphur 
solution  gives  absolute  relief  from  this 
insect,  but  on  account  of  the  possibility 
of  the  neighboring  trees  outside  of  the 
orchard  being  more  or  less  infected  with 
the  scale  it  necessitates  constant  spraying 
every  year  to  keep  an  orchard  from  suf- 
fering serious  injury  by  this  scale. 

You  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  con- 
trolling this  and  other  tree  pests,  but  in 
case  you  are  not,  you  can  get  a bulletin 
from  your  experiment  station  that  will 
give  you  detailed  instructions. 

Would  Prune  Old  Trees. 

Question:  I came  in  possession  of  an 

upland  farm  of  eighty  acres  last  spring, 
twenty-five  acres  of  which  is  devoted  to 
fruit.  About  twenty  acres  of  this  is 
apples,  which  are  in  fairly  good  condi- 
tion, except  that  they  need  pruning  very 
badly.  The  trees  are  nineteen  years  old 
and  have  never  been  pruned,  except  to 
cut  out  the  dead-  limbs.  The  previous 
owner  claimed  it  is  injurious  to  the  trees 
to  prune.  The  orchard  has  been  sprayed 
regularly  for  several  years,  and  is  said  to 
be  a money-maker.  Now,  would  you  ad- 
vise pruning  this  orchard  at  the  age  it 
is?  Do  you  consider  it  an  advantage  to 
let  a hedge  grow  high  around  an  orchard 
for  protection  from  high  winds?  Can 
pear  trees  be  set  where  apple  trees  .have 
died  in  an  old  orchard  ? What  varieties 
would  be  best  for  this  locality?  The 
soil  is  a red  limestone,  and  seems  tine 
for  fruit. — G.  C.  W. . Kansas. 

Answer:  Without  doubt  we  certainly 

would  prune  the  orchard  which  you  speak 
of.  When  an  orchard  lias  reached  an 
age  of  nineteen  years  without  pruning 
the  limbs  have  no  doubt  become  long  and 
slender  and  the  tops  filled  up  with  a lot 
cf  excess  brush,  so  it  is  important  to 
clean  this  up  in  the  best  manner.  Then 
the  trees  can  be  sprayed  or  the  fruit  har- 
vested in  the  best  of  shape.  It  would  not 
be  advisable  to  cut  and  slash  into  trees 
of  that  age.  The  pruning  would  need 
to  be  done  with  intelligence  and  care, 
starting  at  first  merely  by  shortening  the 
longest  limbs  and  opening  the  heads 
somewhat  by  thinning  out  the  surplus 
brush. 

In  answer  to  your  second  question  as 
to  whether  to  let  a hedge  fence  grow 
high  around  an  orchard  for  a protection 
against  high  winds: 

It  certainly  will  not  be  an  advantage. 
There  is  no  more  objectionable  plant  to 
have  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  orchard 
than  hedge.  For  a windbreak  we  would 
prefer  to  plant  some  such  tree  as  the 
poplar,  cottonwood  or  spruce.  These 
trees  will  not  harbor  as  many  pests  as 
the  hedge.  Aside  from  an  apple  tree  the 
San  Jose  scale  seems  to  delight  in  no 
other  plant  more  than  it  does  the  hedge. 

In  answer  to  your  third  question,  we 
doubt  very  much  as  to  whether  this  could 
be  done  with  success.  It  will  depend  en- 
tirely on  how  far  apart  the  old  trees 
stand  and  how  much  space  can  be  left 
for  the  pears.  As  a rule  it  does  not  pay 
to  make  replants  in  an  old  orchard  un- 
less there  happens  to  be  large  space,  such 
as  where  some  five  or  six  trees  have  been 
removed,  in  a group. 


Fairbanks-Morse 
Spraying  Outfit 


KILLS  INSECTS,  SAVES  FRI.'JT 


You  must  spray  to  secure  perfect 
fruit.  Use  a Fairbanks-Morse  high- 
pressure  sprayer  and  do  the  work 
quickly  and  thoroughly. 

The  above  1 H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine 
outfit  will  sui  ply  three  % -in.  Vermorel 
spray  nozzles  at  200  lbs.  pressure, 
which  is  the  pressure  required  for  ef- 
fective spraying  for  scale  diseases. 
The  Deluge  pump  gives  steady  pres- 
sure. Entire  outfit  compact,  strong 
and  easily  moved  about  the  orchard. 
Will  give  splendid  service  for  years. 

Our  Catalog  No.  SF953  describes  this 
and  larger  outfits  and  tells  just  when 
spraying  should'  be  done.  Write  for  a 
copy  today. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  Co. 


Kansas  City 

St.  Louis 


Denver  Omaha 

Chicago 
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MILLS 


For  over  forty  years 
we  have  made  a 

business  of  building 
Feed  MiU«.  with  the 
result  that  our  present 
tvpes  of  machines  em- 
body all  good  features, 
and  are  built  with  a 
view  of  easy  opera- 
tion, long  life  and  large 
capacity.  We  have 
them  for  all  classes  of 
grinding. 

Send  for  catalog. 
AlsoWindmills.  Pump  Jacks  and  Gasoline  Engines 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

- ^ 260  Ideal  Ave.,  Freeport,  111.  ^ 


Conservation 


ionrV 

uestion  \ 
lies  as  ^ 


A much  - mooted  question 
these  days  which  applies 
well  to  one’s  self  as  to  that  of 
the  Forests  or  the  Orchards. 

Then  why  not  save  your  time, 
strength  and  possibly  your  life 
using  the  up-to-date  KANSAS 
PRUNING  KNIFE.  Improved,  the  knife 
that  saves  time  by  its  fast  work,  the 
knife  that  saves  strength  by  its  auto- 
matic action,  the  knife  that  saves  life 
because  you  stand  on  the  ground  to  do 
all  the  work,  away  from  danger,  and 
where  only  a tree  can  be  properly  shap- 
ed. We  would  like  to  mail  our  circulars 
telling  more  about  the  KANSAS  PRUN- 
ING KNIFE,  also  about  our  HAPPY 
THOUGHT  KNIFE  as  well  as  what 
owners  think  about  them. 

International  Too!  Co. 


49  Porter  St. 


Detroit,  Mich. 


Investigate=T  he  Monarch 


Primer 


Shavings  for  Mulch. 

Question:  I own  five  acres  of  land  near 
Peoria,  111.;  to  be  precise  it  is  one  block 
removed  from  Peoria  Heights  limits.  I 
planted  a few  apple  trees  last  spring. 
They  were  one-year  trees,  of  Delicious, 
Lowry,  Jonathan,  Liveiand  Raspberry 
and  Wagener.  The  best  growth  on  Jon- 
athan was  22  inches;  Lowry,  24%  inches; 
Delicious,  about  20  inches;  and  the  others 
a little  less,  possibly  16  or  18  inches. 

I have  not  been  able  to  cultivate  the 
trees.  The  soil  is  virgin  soil,  never  hav- 
ing been  cultivated,  but  always  a pas- 
ture,. I am  told.  It  has  that  appearance 
to  me.  It  slopes  nicely  for  drainage,  and 
is  covered  with  a thick  mat  of  bluegrass. 
The  apples  are  planted  on  the  southern 
slope.  I mulched  them  with  grass  mowed 
on  the  place,  with  strawy  manure  and 
planer  chips  or  sharings  from  the  plan- 
ing mill  of  an  automobile  factory,  where 
I am  employed  as  a blacksmith. 

I can  get  a good  many  planer  chips  for 
the  hauling.  They  come  from  a power 
planing  machine  and  are  small,  short, 
feathery  chips  and  dust.  They  are  most- 
ly hard  wood.  Now,  what  I desire  to 
know  is  if  these  shavings  or  chips  are 
good  for  mulch.  When  I planted  my 
trees  I dug  large  holes.  In  fact  when  I 
received  the  trees  from  the  nursery  and 
carried  them  to  the  land  and  laid  them 
beside  the  holes,  it  looked  laughable  to 
think  that  I should  wish  to  plant  a one- 
year  tree  in  a hole  big  enough  to  bury  a 
Log.  The  holes  were  about  24x24x18 
inches,  so  you  see  the  trees  were  well 
planted.  So  far  they  are  doing  splendidly. 

Around  the  trees  the  ground  is  bare 
and  was  hoed  for  some  little  time;  these 
I mulched.  Now,  I would  like  to  know  if 
these  shavings  or  chips  are  right  for 
mulching,  since  it  will  be  impossible  to 
cultivate  for  some  little  time,  as  I do  not 


Ideal,  hand-forged, 
keen  cutting  tool — 
detachable  saw  and  long  handle.  Uni- 
versally approved  by  commercial  fruit 
growers.  Cuts  smooth  the  large  limb  or 
the  small  twig.  A simple,  durable  and 
speedy  device,  easy  to  sharpen,  ever  ready. 

Write  for  circular 

MONARCH  PRUNER  COMPANY 
Box  1463  Spokane,  Wash. 


Anti -Nicotine  Calabash  Pipe 

THIS  splendid  Calabash  is  modeled  on  thelines  of  the  original 
African  Calabash  Gourd.  1 have  placed  in  it  my  famous 
Anti-Nicotine  Bowl;  made  of  a clay-like  material  which 
absorbs  the  nicotine  and  uses  it  to  color  the  pipe  like  the  finest  Meerschaum. 

Three  for  One  Dollar  Ji'Lfp  * 23S 

fumes.  It  is  always  sweet,  clean,  dry.  With  German  Silver  mountings,  40 
cents  each,  three  for  a dollar.  Sent  prepaid  anywhere  with  a copy  of  our 
fine  catalog  of  smokers’  articles.  Send  today.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

H.QIengeS)  The  Smoker’s  Friend,  279QIenges  Bldg,,  St.Louis,  Mo# 


I WILL  MAKE  YOU 
PROSPEROUS 

If  you  are  honest  and  ambitious  write  me 
today.  No  matter  where  you  live  or  what 
your  occupation.  I will  teach  you  the  Real 
Estate  business  by  mail;  appoint  you  Special 
>7  Representative  of  mv  Company  in  your  town; 
■j  start  you  in  a profitable  business  of  your  own, 

. and  help  you  make  big  money  at  once. 

Unusual  opportunity  for  men  without 
capital  to  become  independent  for  life. 
Valuable  Book  and  full  particulars  FREE. 
Write  today. 

NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY  CO. 

E.  It.  HARDER  M144  Warden  Bn  II  dins 

President  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Price  By  Mail  With  Test  4M 
Jar  and  Instructions — V 1 
Agents  Wanted  Everywber 

CARBONDALE  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  Carbondale,  Pa. 
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live  on  the  place,  and  cannot  for  a couple 

of  years. 

1 am  going  to  plant  more  trees.  I in- 
tend to  mulch  them  also,  with  manure, 
grass  and  shavings.  In  about  two  years 
I think  X can  begin  to  cultivate.  I in- 
tend to  spray  next  year.  My  trees  were 
slightly  affected  with  aphis,  I think,  this 
year. 

Please  tell  me  what  you  think  of  this 
mulch  system.  I can  get  plenty  of  mulch 
for  nothing,  and  can  conveniently  get  it 
to  the  ground.  Any  information  you  can 
give  me  on  this  mulch  system  I will  ap- 
preciate very  much,  especially  about  the 
hard  wood  planer  chips.  I noticed  one 
thing  during  the  hot  dry  spell  this  sum- 
mer, and  that  was  that  the  shavings  kept 
the  ground  very  nice  and  moist,  which  I 
considered  important. — G.  F.,  Illinois. 

Answer:  We  do  not  think  there  would 

be  any  trouble  resulting  to  your  trees  in 
using  hard  wood  shavings  as  a mulch, 
unless  you  should  use  a great  quantity. 
In  such  a case  the  fermentation  which  re- 
sults when  these  shavings  begin  to  decay, 
might  result  in  the  accumulation  of  too 
much  organic  acid  which  might  have  a 
corrosive  action  on  the  roots. 

Rather  than  to  use  wood  shavings  at  all 
a better  plan  would  be  to  use  a cover 
crop  of  some  such  plant  as  red  clover. 
This  would  increase  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  by  adding  nitrogen  and  in  no  way 
subject  you  to  the  damage  which  might 
possibly  come  from  the  wood  shavings. 
As  a rule  it  is  not  advisable  to  place  wood 
shavings  around  growing  plants  at  all 
until  after  the  shavings  have  rotted.  They 
will  then  serve  in  a way  as  a fertilizer, 
but  where  nitrogenous  crops,  such  as  the 
legumes,  can  be  used,  a very  much  better 
service  can  be  obtained  by  using  them. 


How  Much  Spray. 

Question:  As  I am  a beginner  in  fruit 

culture  I would  like  your  answer  to  the 
following  questions:  First,  do  you  think 

the  Delicious  apple  would  do  well  in  this 
section?  My  land  is  a very  light  clay 
loam,  altitude  7,000  feet.  Second,  how 
much  spray  material  would  it  take  to 
spray  a medium  sized  tree?  Would  half 
a gallon  be  enough,  using  a fine  mist? 
Third,  in  mating  strawberries,  do  you 
think  that  Lady  Thompson,  Aroma  and 
Bubach  would  be-  all  right,  putting  equal 
number  rows  of  each? — H.  W.  H.,  West 
Virginia. 

Answer:  In  answer  to  the  first  ques- 

tion, we  believe  you  would  find  the  De- 
licious apple  to  be  a highly  profitable 
variety  for  your  section.  There  are  no 
large  orchards  of  this  variety  in  your  vi- 
cinity at  the  present  time  so  far  as  we 
know  There  are.  however,  quite  a large 
number  of  small  plantings  consisting  of  a 
few  trees  scattered  throughout  all  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  states,  and  these  trees  are 
all  giving  uniform  satisfaction.  On  this 
account  we  feel  certain  that  Delicious  is 
bound  to  become  one  of  the  greatest 
commercial  varieties  in  the  Virginias  and 
North  Carolina. 

The  answer  to  your  second  question 
is  a hard  one,  as  our  ideas  about  a me- 
dium sized  tree  might  be  very  different. 
For  the  average  apple  tree,  which  is 
twelve  feet  high  and  twenty  feet  across, 
it  would  take  about  a gallon  or  a gallon 
and  a half  of  spray  mixture  for  the  first 
application.  This  is  the  application  that 
is  made  when  the  petals  are  falling. 
Later  applications  would  not  need  to  be 
so  heavy  in  quantity,  although  a half 
gallon  of  spray  mixture  would  not  go 
very  far  on  spraying  a tree  of  the  size 
we  mention. 

In  spraying  fruit  trees  it  is  our  firm 
belief  that  it  is  much  better  to  use  a little 
too  much  than  not  enough,  especially 
when  the  spray  is  applied  at  just  the 
right  time.  If  the  spraying  cannot  be 
done  at  just  exactly  the  right  moment, 
one  might  just  as  well  not  spray  at  all. 
In  our  opinion  nine-tenths  of  the  people 
who  have  not  obtained  results  from  their 
spraying  work  have  failed  only  because 
the  spraying  was  not  done  at  the  time 


Your  Orchard  Protected 

AGAINST  FROST  WITH 

PALISADE  HEATERS 

AT  THE  COST  OF  ANY  OTHER 

Write  for  prices 
and  testimonials 

PALISADE 

ORCHARD 

HEATER  CO. 
Palisade,  Colo. 

U.  S.  PAT.  966670 


ew  Wheels 

for  the  Old  Wagon 

Letusflt  your  old  wagon  with**Electric'* 
steel  wheels  and  make  it  strong  and 
good  as  new.  Another  wagon  life 
and  a real  handy  wagon  just  by 
buying  wheels.  Broad  tires,  never 
any  resetting,  no  drying  apart,  rat- 
tling or  coming  loose.  Free  book  gives 
particulars  and  shows  how  it  pays  big 
to  fit  up  old  wagons  with  the  long-life 
Electric  Steel  Wheels.  Write  for  copy. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  57,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


Electric 


t4  BUGGY  WHEELST.‘T,”li  $8^? 

With  Rubber  Tires, $18.45.  Your  Wheels  Kerubbered, 
$10.30.  I make  wheels  % to  4 In.  tread.  Tops,  $6.50, 
Shafts,  $2.10;  Repair  Wheels,  $5.95;  Axles  $2.25;  Wag- 
on Umbrella  free.  Bay  direct.  Ask  for  Catalog 

SPLIT  HICKORl  WHEEL  CO.,  530  F St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


CUT  ICE 


With  the  Dortch  Double  Row 
Ice  Plow.  We-guarantee  it  will 
cut  more  than  20  men  sawing  by 
hand.  Cakes  are  cut  uniform, 
of  any  sire  and  thickness.  One 
man  and  a horse  will  cut  more  ice  i n 
a day  than  the  ordinary  farmer  or  dairy- 
man can  use.  You  can  cutfor  others  and 
make  the  price  of  our  plow  in  two  days’  use. 

Ask  for  catalogue  and  introductory  prioes. 

JOHN  tORSCH  & SONS,  258W.D,  St.,  Mihnakec.  Wu. 


Grab’s  Ideal  Christmas  Gifts 


Grab’s 
Book  Bank 

Made  of  best  cold  rolled  steel,  oxi- 
dized copper  finish.  Shaped  like  a 
book.  Size,  3%x5xl%  inches.  Has 
opening  for  coin  and  one  for  hills. 
Locks  securely  by  key.  Retail  price, 
50c. 


Grab’s  Keyless 

Basket  Bank 


The  most  popular  home  savings  bank  ever 
invented.  As  money  is  deposited,  amount  is 
registered  on  dial.  Bank  is  made  of  best  cold 
rolled  steel,  oxidized  copper  finish.  Size,  2% 
x3V2  inches.  Holds  $30  in  dimes.  First  dime 
locks  safe.  Every  fiftieth  dime  unlocks. 
Impossible;  toopen 
otherwise. 


Price,  $1.00 
Postpaid 


WiPeY>UrFeET 


Mud.  snow,  dust  and  dirt  will  not  be 
tracked  over  your  floors  if  you  use 

Grab’s  Foot  Scraper 

outside  your  door.  The  only  de- 
vice made  which  cleans  bot- 
toms and  sides  of  shoe  in 
one  operation.  Has  ten 

fiarallel  plates  for  scrap- 
ng  soles  and  two  still 
bristle  brushes  whloh 
clean  sides  of  shoe. 

AUTOMATICALLY 
ADJUSTS  ITSELF 

to  any  size  shoe.  Hand- 
somely enameled.  Looks 
neat.  Can  be  rotated  and 
•wept  under.  Fastens  to  doorstep  or  any  hand^ place.  Get  one 
and  save  useless  work.  Price  $1.00.  If  your  dealer  will  not 
supply  you,  don't  take  substitute,  but  send  vour  order  direct  to 
ns.  Illustrated  folder  FREE. 


Over 
350,000 
in  use 


Grab’s  Wonder  Lighter 

Everybody’s  buying  it.  The 
safest,  most  efficient  and 
economical  substitute  for 
dangerous  and  costly 
. . matches.  Flashes  instantly 

igniting  any  gas  or  alcohol.  Good  for  5,000  lights. 
A household  necessity.  Simple,  durable.  Price 
prepaid  only  10c.  Think  of  it.  Hurry  order. 


VICTOR  M.  GRAB  & COMPANY 

Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers 

1107  Ashland  Block  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


and  in  the  manner  that  was  most  effec- 
tive. 

Your  third  question  concerning  the 
strawberries  seems  to  us  to  be  all  right. 
Lady  Thompson  and  Aroma  are  both  per- 
fect flowering  varieties,  while  Bubach  is 
pistillate.  Lady  Thompson  is  early,  Aro- 
ma is  late,  and  Bubach  intermediate.  On 
this  account  there  would  be  an  absolute 
certainty  of  having  the  Bubach  properly 
pollinated,  where  Bubach  is  planted  in 
alternate  rows. 


Heading  Young  Trees. 

Question:  I would  be  glad  of  your 

advice  in  regard  to  a few  fruit  trees  of 
which  I have  had  the  care.  They  were 
one-year-old  trees  planted  last  fall  and 
winter.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  some  of 
them  were  injured  in  transit,  they  had  to 
be  headed  as  best  could  be  done  under 
the  circumstances.  Three  or  four  of 
them  have  grown  only  one  branch,  and  I 
am  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  about 
them.  They  are  strong,  healthy  trees,  of 
good  varieties  of  apples.  Is  it  probable 
that  they  will  send  out  branches  from 
the  main  stem  yet,  or  shall  I have  to  treat 
the  one  branch  as  the  trunk  and  shape 
the  head  on  it? — -“Greenhorn,”  British 
Columbia. 

Answer:  It  is  a hard  matter  to  an- 

swer regarding  the  trees  without  know- 
ing more  about  them.  It  is  hardly  like- 
ly that  desirable  branches  will  come  from 
the  trunk,  in  which  case  the  growth  of 
this  summer  will  need  to  be  considered 
as  the  foundation  for  the  head  of  the 
tree.  Should  these  branches  be  too  high 
up  so  as  to  set  the  head  too  high,  the 
next  best  thing  would  be  to  put  in  some 
buds  or  bark  grates  on  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  thereby  making  the  head  lower  than 
can  be  obtained  by  pruning. 

It  is  too  late  to  put  in  buds  now  and 
too  early  to  do  the  grafting,  but  we 
believe  by  putting  in  either  buds  or 
grafts  this  next  spring  or  summer  you 
could  make  the  head  of  the  tree  lower 
than  it  will  be  under  present  conditions. 

The  dormant  b.uds  on  wood  that  is  two 
years  old  or  older  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  grow.  On  this  account  there  is 
little  probability  of  your  obtaining  satis- 
factory branches  from  the  trunk  of  the 
young  trees. 


Fruit  Bark  Beetle 

Question-  In  passing  through  my  or- 
chard today  I noticed  a Grimes  Golden 
tree  dying,  and  on  examination  found  the 
entire  trunk  of  the  tree  full  of  little  holes 
about  the  size  of  a pin  head.  In  each 
hole  there  is  a little  black  bug  about  the 
size  of  a small  ant.  They  are  hard  and 
crusty,  and  can  fly.  They  are  lively.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  they  are  and  how  to 
exterminate  them?  Would  spraying  the 
tree  with  arsenate  of  lead  kill  them?  As 
the  tree  is  dead,  I intend  to  put  straw, 
saturated  with  coal  oil  around  the  tree 
and  burn  it  to  kill  them,  and  if  possible 
prevent  any  from  getting  away. — C.  F. 
K.,  Illinois. 

Answer:  The  insects  which  you  find  in 

the  bark  cf  your  Grimes  Golden  apple 
tree  are  possibly  what  are  known  as  the 
fruit  bark  beetle,  or  shot-hole  borer.  This 
little  beetle  attacks  almost  all  of  our 
common  orchard  trees,  boring  into  the 
bark  and  there  making  galleries  in  which 
the  young  ones  develop. 

Perfectly  healthy  vigorous  trees  are  al- 
most never  attacked  and  if  the  beetles  do 
succeed  in  entering  such  trees,  the  lar- 
vae or  young  beetles  do  not  find  it  pos- 
sible to  develop.  Any  condition,  however, 
which  serves  to  weaken  the  vitality  of  the 
tree  and  make  it  less  resistant  serves  to 
give  these  insects  a foothold.  The  pres- 
ent dry  weather  has  weakened  the  vital- 
ity of  most  orchard  trees  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  are  quite  readily  attacked 
by  these  beetles. 

The  adult  female  of  these  beetles  cuts 
a hole  into  the  bark  to  the  wood  and 
makes  a little  gallery  usually  about  an 
inch  and  a half  in  length  into  each  side 
of  which  she  makes  small  pits  and  de- 
posits an  egg  into  each  pit.  These  eggs 
hatch  quickly  and  form  a little  group 
that  makes  a lateral  gallery  leading  out 
from  the  main  tunnel.  The  larvae,  or  j 
young  beetles,  require  about  twenty  days  | 


from  hatching;  until  they  reach  the  pupal 
stage,  remaining  as  pupae  for  about  ten 
days,  and  then  are  transformed  to  the 
adult.  This  gives  time  for  several  hatches 
during  the  season,  and  on  this  account 
the  beetles  are  most  numerous  during  the 
latter  part  of  August  and  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, the  period  at  which  most  danger 
occurs. 

Once  a tree  is  infested  with  these 
beetles,  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
prevent  them  from  being  seriously  dam- 
aged. No  surface  application  can  be 
made  to  reach  the  insects  under  the  bark 
or  to  prevent  their  emergence  when  ma- 
tured. The  only  way  to  control  the  dam- 
age is  to  keep  the  trees  in  a healthy,  vig- 
orous condition  and  not  allow  conditions 
to  develop  which  will  favor  the  propaga- 
tion of  these  beetles. 

Since  the  insects  thrive  mostly  in  sick- 
ly or  dying  limbs  or  trees,  such  limbs  or 
trees  should  be  cut  out  and  burned  at 
once.  Placing  straw  around  the  tree  and 
burning,  as  you  suggest,  is  a good  idea, 
providing  it  burns  all  of  the  tree. 


Injured  Cherry  Trees 

Question:  I wish  to  know  a remedy 

for  healing  a cherry  tree  that  has  been 
barked  by  a cultivator.  I have  some  ten 
acres  of  cherries,  and  many  have  been  In- 
jured as  stated,  and  the  sap  flows  from 
many  of  the  wounds.  I would  like  to  learn 
of  a remedy  that  will  heal  or  prevent  the 
flow  of  sap. — W.  M.  Q.,  Colorado. 

Answer:  Such  a trouble  as  you  speak 

of  with  your  cherry  trees  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  handle  where  the  wound  is 
very  large.  The  cherry  bleeds  easily  and 
makes  a heavy  waxy  exudation  at  each 
wound,  and  on  this  account  the  wounds 
do  not  heal  readily. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  means  we 
know  of  for  preventing  serious  damage  to 
the  tree  on  account  of  wounds,  is  to  clean 
out  all  of  the  wax  from  around  the  edge 
of  the  wound  and  then  cut  the  bark  clean 
for  a distance  of  a quarter  or  half  inch 
entirely  around  the  wound.  Inside  of  this 
wound  fit  a piece  of  sheet  zinc,  so  that 
it  will  reach  within  a quarter  of  an  inch 
of  the  bark  all  over  the  wound.  Tack 
this  zinc  to  the  wood  by  placing  the  tacks 
or  brads  at  the  edge  of  the  zinc  and  about 
a quarter  of  an  inch  apart. 

When  this  is  done  give  it  all  a good 
coat  of  paint,  such  as  white  lead  and  raw 
oil.  This  will  prevent  borers  or  fungi 
from  entering  the  wood  and  will  enable 
the  bark  to  quickly  cover  the  exposed 
wood  at  the  edge  of  the  zinc. 

This  method  is  very  satisfactory  on  any 
sort  of  a fruit  tree,  on  wounds  that  are 
three  or  more  inches  in  diameter.  For 
smaller  wounds,  such  precautions  are  sel- 
dom used.  Bridge  grafting  is  frequently 
serviceable  in  covering  up  large  wounds 
on  the  trunk  of  fruit  trees,  but  in  cases 
of  the  cherry,  plum  and  peach,  this  is 
not  always  satisfactory  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  in  getting  the  scions  to  stick. 

As  soon  as  apple  harvest  is  over  it 
is  time  to  begin  pruning  the  trees. 
All  broken  limbs  are  the  first  things 
to  be  removed.  Shorten  in  all  the  rest. 
Three-fourths  of  the  fruit  thinning  can 
be  done  by  pruning. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems 
farmers  must  face  before  they  can  ob- 
tain a fair  share  of  the  price  the  con- 
sumer pays  for  produce,  is  that  of  dis- 
tribution. Organization  is  the  salva- 
tion. 

E.  B.  Voorhees,  of  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station,  says  that  nitro- 
gen as  a nitrate  is  the  only  commer- 
cial form  that  is  soluble  jn  water,  and 
is  ready  for  immediate  use  by  most 
plants. 


Spray  Trees  Now 

While  You’ve  Time  To  Do  a Thorough  Job. 
Don’t  Put  Off  'Till  Busy  Spring.  Use 

Target  Brand 
Scale  Destroyer 

A miscible  oil  that  destroys  San  Jose  Scale  and  all 
other  scales.  It  spreads  on  contact  with  the  tree, 
thus  covering  every  part,  even  those  missed  by  the 
direct  spray. 

Endorsed  by  every  experiment  station  where  test- 
ed. Sold  by  good  dealers  everywhere.  Write  for 
free  booklet,  “Fall  and  Winter  Spraying." 

HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
135  South  Fourth  Street.  Philadelphia. 


WE  WANT 

APPLES 


BEN  DAVIS,  JONATHANS 

WINE  SAPS  BULK  OR  BARRELS 

Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Onions,  Live 
and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Rabbits. 

WRITE  US  TODAY 

MYERS,  WEIL  & CO. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


TREES 


Two  Hundred  Thousand  lusty,  healthy, 
mountain-grown  Trees — June  buds  and 
2-yr.-oIds.  Elberta  and  all  leadingcom- 
mercial  varieties.  Write  for  bargain 

prices.  CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES, 
SOI  Mission  Ridge,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

sis  trees 

-lYI  I LjEj  two  cents  and  up 

Millions  for  sale  to  Planters  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

No  agents.  Save  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  your  trees. 
Splendid  stock.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 

TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Dept.  F.  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 

Secure  and  Profitable 

These  essentials  of  a good  Investment  are 
combined  in  our 

syJ First  Mortgage 

/°  Gold  Bonds 

Paying  Interest  of  7 % 

payable  every  si-x  months  in  coupons  at- 
tached, which  can  be  collected  through 
your  local  bank.  Issued  in  denomination 
of  $100,  and  fully  protected  by  the  entire 
assets  of  the  company.  These  bonds  are 
dated  July  1,  1907,  and  run  ten  years. 
Write  for  full  details  and  booklet. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri 
Capital  Stock,  $100,000.00,  Fully  Paid 
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HE  ENGINE 
ON  THE  FARM 


Twenty-five  years  ago  we  did  not 
understand  how  to  fight  insects  in  the 
orchard  or  in  the  field.  Few  fruit 
growers  or  farmers  realized  the  extent 
of  the  damage  done  by  insects,  and 
those  who  did  made  little  or  no  at- 
tempt to  remedy  the  evil.  Now  we 
rig  up  a wagon  with  a large  tank,  a 
small  gasoline  engine  and  spray  each 
tree  with  a mixture  of  bordeaux  and 
arsenic  under  a pressure  of  150  pounds 
in  order  to  get  a fine  spray  to  do  thor- 
ough work. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  only 
source  of  power  on  the  farm,  besides 
horses,  was  the  windmill  and  the 
steam  engine.  The  windmill  was  not 
very  strong  and  not  very  reliable,  and 
the  steam  engine  was  complicated  and 
expensive  to  run.  We  now  hitch  a gas 
engine  to  a line-shaft,  make  it  turn  the 
feed  cutter  and  feed  grinder.  We 
make  it  skim  the  milk  and  do  the 
churning.  At  night  it  runs  the  dyna- 
mo to  light  our  house  with  electricity, 
and  the  wife  has  a small  motor  attach- 
ed to  her  sewing  machine  which  runs 
up  the  seams  with  no  effort  on  her 
part  except  to  guide  the  work  and  the 
turning  of  an  electric  button.  While 
the  engine  is  running  in  the  daytime 
we  throw  the  grindstone  in  gear  and 
grind  up  axes,  scythes,  sickles,  and 
the  knives;  at  the  same  time  another 
belt  runs  the  pump  to  fill  up  the  water 
tank. 

Years  ago  we  knew  nothing  about 
how  to  spray  potatoes  when  they  were 
destroyed  by  fungous  growths.  We 
picked  the  bugs  by  hand  and  prayed 
for  future  deliverance.  Now  we  take 
our  power  sprayer,  haul  it  through 
the  potato  field,  spray  the  vines  thor- 
oughly about  once  in  ten  days,  and  in- 
sure a good  crop  of  potatoes  every 
year.  The  same  rig  kills  the  mustard 
and  we  are  learning  to  mix  spraying 
materials  to  discourage  other  weeds 
Twenty-five  years  ago  the  corn  bind- 
er had  not  been  invented,  and  no  one 
knew  how  to  keep  moisture  in  the 
ground  during  the  drouth.  The  science 
of  plant  breeding  was  not  understood 
and  we  had  no  stock  associations  or 
herd-book  registers  that  were  depend- 
able. The  rain  wasted  half  of  our  hay 
because  we  hadn’t  improved  tools  to 
air  it  and  handle  it  quickly;  still,  a 
gasoline  engine  manufacturer  writes 
me  that  there  has  been  no  improve- 
ment in  farming  methods  since  he 
farmed  twenty  years  ago.  The  farm- 
ers of  no  other  country  on  earth  use 
machinery  to  such  an  extent.  They 
certainly  do  expect  manufacturers  to 
get  up  new  machines  to  risk  their  cap- 
ital and  spend  their  time  in  pushing 
the  enterprise,  but  in  return  the  farm- 
er is  perfectly  willing  to  buy  the  prod- 
uct, and  the  manufacturer  is  welcome 
to  his  profits. 

The  first  gasoline  engines  were  not 
satisfactory.  They  would  not  start, 
except  when  they  took  the  notion,  and 
they  were  liable  to  balk  on  very  slight 
provocation;  but  manufacturers  have 
overcome  such  difficulties,  and  as  a 
result  they  are  all  making  money.  I 
do  rot  want  the  readers  to  think  for 
a minute  that  I am  trying  to  boom  the 
manufacturers,  as  I only  want  every 
American  farmer  to  farm  right  at  a 
less  cost.  We  have  only  just  com- 
menced our  scientific  farming.  We 
drill  in  the  wheat  in  the  fall  and  do 
not  attempt  cultivation  of  the  land  un- 
til after  the  wheat  is  harvested  next 
summer.  In  the  meantime  a crust  forms 
after  each  rain  and  evaporation  un- 
loads tons  of  water  into  the  atmos- 
phere, moisture  that  is  needed  in  the 
soil,  both  for  the  wheat  crop  and  the 
crop  next  to  occupy  the  ground.  Our 
methods  are  just  about  as  crude  as 
this  in  regard  to  a great  many  other 
farm  operations.  Until  recently  we 
did  not  understand  how  to  bottle  up  a 
rain  shower,  but  experience  has  taught 
us  that  a good  and  sufficient  dust 
mulch  will  conserve  moisture  suffi- 
cient to  tide  us  over  a severe  drouth, 
but  we  have  done  very  little  to  pro- 
vide suitable  dust  mulching  tools. 


Inventors  of  gasoline  engines  have 
expended  all  their  energies  on  station- 
ary engines,  automobiles,  tractors  and 
motor  cycles.  These  types  of  internal 
combustion  engines  are  very  satisfac- 
tory, but  it.  is  only  the  beginning. 
Through  correspondence  with  differ- 
ent firms  I have  learned  that  improve- 
ments in  gasoline  engines  for  use  on 
farms  are  continually  being  pushed. 
For  a small  farm  a three-horsepower 
gasoline  engine  is  just  the  thing. 

The  three-horsepower  engine  we  are 
using  consumes  when  running  under  a 
full  load,  about  one  gallon  of  gasoline 
for  a day  of  eight  hours.  This  has 
been  the  average  for  a long  period  of 
time.  The  battery  expense  for  this 
engine  is  very  light,  usually  not  more 
than  $3.00  per  year,  which  certainly 
makes  a very  light  power  cost  for 
such  an  efficient  worker.  The  engine 
will  run  light  all  day  on  one  pint  of 
gasoline,  so  the  amount  of  fuel  will 
vary  from  one  pint  to  one  gallon,  ac- 
cording to  the  load  put  on  the  engine. 
The  writer  has  watched  gasoline  en- 
gines of  different  makes,  but  they  all 
seem  to  do  the  work  right,  only  some 
makes  will  use  more  gasoline  than 
others.  I have  seen  a three-horse- 
power gasoline  engine  running  a feed 
grinder  with  a capacity  of  500  bushels 
per  hour.  Other  engines  are  running 
all  sorts  of  light  machinery,  such  as 
cream  separators,  pumps,  churns,  all 
kinds  of  small  farm  machines,  and 
also  gives  you  light  at  night  in  the 
house  and  barn,  all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  turn  on  the  power. 

New  Jersey.  C.  A.  UMOSELLE. 

^ 

Interest  in  Nut  Culture. 

The  growth  of  interest  in  the  cul- 
ture of  native  and  introduced  nuts 
shown  by  nurserymen  and  fruit  grow- 
ers in  recent  years  has  been  very  re- 
markable. The  National  Nut  Growers’ 
Association,  an  organization  national 
in  name,  but  somewhat  provincial  in 
scope  and  operation,  was  organized 
a few  years  ago,  and  has  done  excel- 
lent work  in  promoting  the  develop- 
ment of  pecan  culture  in  the  Gulf 
states  and  the  Southwest.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  a similar  organ- 
ization, whose  purpose  is  to  foster  the 
propagation  and  improvement  of 
hardy  varieties  of  native  nuts,  was 
formed  in  the  Northeast  last  fall.  This 
association  is  termed  the  Northern 
Nut  Growers’  Association,  and  was 
brought  into  existence  largely  by  the 
efforts  of  amateurs  interested  in  nut 
culture.  These  men  saw  in  the  native 
hickories,  walnuts,  butternuts  and 
chestnuts  the  foundation  of  valuable 
food  products.  They  realized  that 
these  forms  being  developed  in  the 
somewhat  rigorous  climate  of  the 
North,  were  likely  to  possess  the  in- 
nate and  important  fundamental  qual- 
ities. 

Chief  among  the  promoters  of  this 
society  are  two  eminent  medical  men 
of  New  York  City.  Dr.  Robert  T.  Mor- 
ris, noted  surgeon,  has  for  a number 
of  years  been  recognized  as  an  au- 
thority on  native  nuts.  He  has  experi- 
mented very  extensively  on  his  Con- 
necticut farm.  These  experiments 
have  covered  the  testing  of  all  the 
improved  varieties  of  native  and  intro- 
duced nuts  that  could  be  grown  in  that 
locality.  He  has  spent  much  time  in 
experiments  on  the  methods  of  propa- 
gation, and  his  labors  on  the  crossing 
of  different  forms,  with  a view  of  pro- 
ducing something  better  than  we  al- 
ready possess,  have  been  in  progress 
for  several  years.  These  private  ex- 
periments of  Doctor  Morris  are  bound 
to  bring  results  of  great  value  to  the 
country  at  large.  Doctor  Morris,  al- 
though an  exceedingly  busy  man,  has 
accepted  the  presidency  of  the  North- 
ern Nut  Growers’  Association.  The 
society  has  also  been  fortunate  in  se- 
curing the  active  assistance  of  Dr. 
W.  C.  Deming,  of  Westchester,  New 
York,  another  physician  who,  for  a 
number  of  years,  has  been  keenly  in- 
terested in  the  food  problems  of  the 
country,  as  affected  by  our  native  and 
introduced  nut  products.  Doctor  Dem- 
ing is  secretary  of  this  society. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  association 
will  be  held  at  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  Decem- 


New  Times, 
New  Things 


The  old  fertilizer 
formulas  are  giving 
way  to  the  new.  At 
every  farmers’  meeting 
tone  subject  should  be 
the  fertilizer  formula 
that  will  furnish  a balanced  ration  to  the  crop  and  keep  up  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  To  do  this  the  fertilizer  should  contain  at  least  as  much 

POTASH 

as  Phosphoric  Acid.  Our  note  book  has  condensed  facts  essential 
in  farmers’  meetings  and  plenty  of  space  to  record  the  new  things 
that  you  hear.  Let  us  send  one  to  you  before  your  Institute  meets. 

A supply  of  these  is  furnished  by  request  to  every  institute  held  in  several  states. 
We  will  be  glad  to  send  a supply  delivered  free  of  charge  to  every  Institute,  Grange 
or  Fanners’  Club  Officer  on  request.  It  contains  no  advertising  matter. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Inc. 

Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Md.  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago,  111. 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


Get  Our  Half  Price  Offer 

n,  CAPITAL 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Sizes  from  2 h.  p.  to  140  h.  p.  Made  without  packing.  Big  Catalog. 

C.  H.  A.  Dissinger  & Bro.,  Lancaster,  Penna. 


FREE! 


COWBOY  WATCHfOB! 

A Meta!  Gun  In  Leather  Holster— Swellest  Novelty! 

Here's  the  biggest  HIT  in  years.  They’re  all  the  rage.  Made 
of  good  quality  tan  colored  leather.  The  gun  is  a miniature 
metal  reproduction  of  a Colt  six  shooter,  holster  2%  in.  long,  gun  2J£ 

in.  Just  the  rightsize.  It’s  the  niftiest,  most  attractive,  good  servlc- 
able  watch  fob  ever  gotten  up.  Everybody  wants  them,  for  dress  or 
work,  for  young  or  old,  and  I’ll  sendyouone  absolutely  FREE  with  my 
compliments  just  to  get  you  acquainted  with  Profitable  Farming,  the  great 
corn  belt  farm  journal;  illustrated,  handsomely  printed  twice  a month; 
has  splendid  editorials,  np-to-the-iast-mlnute  market  pages,  agricultural 
departments,  special  features.  Regular  price  25c  year,  worth  four  times 
as  much.  Justsend  25c,  stamps,  coin  or  money  order  for  one  year  of 
Profitable  Farming  and  I'll  start  the  paper  and  send  watch  fob  by  mail. 
Send  for  one  TODAY.  F.  J.  WRIGHT,  Editor,  Box  1071,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


ber  14  and  15.  At  this  meeting,  the 
samples  of  native  nuts  for  which  Doc- 
tor Morris  has  offered  prizes,  will  be 
examined  and  the  prizes  awarded.  A 
considerable  number  of  thin-shelled 
hickories,  hardy  Persian  walnuts,  and 
improved  forms  of  black  walnuts  and 
butternuts  have  been  already  receiv- 
ed. These  will  form  an  exceedingly 
interesting  and  valuable  collection. 
This  competition  is  open  to  all  per- 
sons, and  there  is  no  entry  fee.  Those 
who  have  on  their  , farms  or  in  their 
vicinity  especially  good  types  of  native 
nuts  should  select  twelve  specimens 
and  send  them  to  the  Department  of 
Horticulture,  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  with  a description  of  the 
tree  and  notes  on  its  history.  All 
these  samples  will  receive  careful  at- 
tention. Worthy  types  will  be  recom- 
mended for  propagation. 

Membership  in  this  Northern  Nut 
Growers’  Association  is  open  to  all 
persons  interested  in  horticulture  in 
general,  and  nut  culture  in  particular. 
Secretary  Deming  would  be  glad  to 
receive  applications.  An  attractive 
program  has  been  provided  for  the 
forthcoming  meeting,  which,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  bring  together  a consider- 
able body  of  the  leading  nut  growers 
throughout  the  Northeast. 

JOHN  CRAIG. 

Cornell  University. 

•aj£ 

In  most  of  the  Western  states  where 
fruit  is  the  principal  crop,  it  is  consid- 
ered that  there  is  proportionately 
more  money  in  ten  acres  of  orchard 
than  in  a larger  acreage. 


Secure  and  Profitable 

These  essentials  of  a good  Investment  are 
combined  in  our 

pm  iTL/First  Mortgage 

J /o  Gold  Bonds 

Paying  Interest  of  7% 

payable  every  six  months  in  coupons  at- 
tached, which  can  be  collected  through 
your  local  bank.  Issued  in  denomination 
of  $100,  and  fully  protected  by  the  entire 
assets  of  the  company.  These  bonds  are 
dated  July  1,  1907,  and  run  ten  years. 
Write  for  full  details  and  booklet. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri 
Capital  Stock,  $100,000.00,  Fully  Paid 


Bauer's  Book  on 

Strawberries 


Is  a WONDER  to  All 

I have  a copy  of  this  book  for  you 
and  I shall  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you 
on  receipt  of  your  name  on  a postal. 

MY  PLANTS  ARE  HARDY  AND 
ARE  GROWN  BELOW  THE  BLIZ- 
ZARD BELT. 

They  come  to  you  in  nice  growing 
condition,  no  matter  where  located  in 
the  United  States. 

Don’t  order  your  plants  until  you  get 
my  book.  A copy  awaits  your  call. 

J.  A.  BAUER,  Box  15,  JUDSONIA,  ARK. 

Ill  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


Good  Live  SALESMAN  WANTED 


To  Sell  Peyton  Bros.  & Barnes  TREES.  They  aro'‘True 
to  Name”  and  adapted  to  your  locality— Cash  Weekly 

BOONVIILE  NURSERIES,  BOONVILLE,  MISSOURI 
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N.  Y.  FRUIT 

AUCTION 

Picture  a room  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty feet  deep  by  fifty  feet  wide,  arrang- 
ed with  seats  similar  to  those  in  a 
theater,  seats  and  aisles  filled  with 
eager  men  representing  nearly  every 
nation,  shouting  almost  unitelligible 
sentences  at  the  top  of  their  voices, 
and  you  have  a conception  of  a fruit 
auction.  A man  on  a high  stand,  coat- 
less, collarless,  usually  with  perspira- 
tion running  down  his  face  in  rivulets, 
trying  to  bring  some  semblance  of  or- 
der out  of  the  confusion,  completes 
the  picture.  It  is  in  such  a room  and 
under  these  conditions  that  the  vast 
quantities  of  California  fruit  that  roll 
into  New  York  every  day  of  the  year 
are  disposed  of.  This  public  auction 
is  held  on  Pier  20  on  lower  West 
street — for  every  car  of  this  fruit  is 
sold  at  auction — -but  this  one  differs 
from  other  auctions.  Here  are  gath- 
ered all  classes  and  kinds,  from  the 
small  buyer  who  ekes  out  a livelihood 
from  his  pushcart  and  buys  one  or  two 
boxes  at  a time,  to  the  big  jobber  who 
buys  as  many  carloads  at  a time  as 
the  other  does  boxes.  It  is  a demo- 
cratic gathering,  too.  The  little  fel- 
low’s bid  is  given  the  same  care  as 
the  big  one’s,  and  he  can  buy  his  few 
boxes  proportionately  as  cheap  as  the 
jobber  can  get  his  carloads. 

The  buyers,  a majority  of  whom  are 
foreign  born,  are  an  excitable  lot,  al- 
ways alert  for  a bargain.  When  a par-  ! 
tieularly  desirable  lot  of  fruit  is  of- 
fered a score  or  more  leave  their  seats 
—for  each  buyer  is  allotted  the  same 
seat  each  day — and  crowd  down  the 
aisles,  gather  in  front  of  the  auction- 
eer’s stand,  gesticulating  wildly  and 
shouting  in  as  deadly  earnest  as  if 
their  lives  depended  solely  on  their 
getting  this  particular  lot  of  fruit. 
Each  individual  buyer  is  known  to  the 
auctioneer,  who  tries  by  all  the  arti- 
fices known  to  his  craft,  to  get  the 
price  up  another  notch.  But  when  he 
gets  beyond  the  price  the  buyers  feel 
they  should  pay,  the  pandemonium 
ceases,  they  shake  their  heads,  wan- 
der back  to  their  seats,  and  are  quiet 
until  another  desirable  lot  is  offered. 
This  scene  is  repeated  for  hours  at  a 
stretch. 

During  the  California  deciduous  sea- 
son, which  is  chiefly  in  July,  August 
and  September,  during  which  months 
the  majority  of  the  pears,  peaches, 
grapes,  cherries  and  plums  are  receiv- 
ed, these  sales  start  promptly  at  9 
a.  m.  and  usually  keep  up,  without 
intermission,  until  three  or  four  in  the 
afternoon  and  often  later.  During  this 
time  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  cars, 
each  averaging  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  or  more  boxes  of  fruit,  are  sold 
daily.  The  work  is  so  strenuous  that 
often  five  or  six  auctioneers,  working 
at  different  times,  are  necessary  to 
complete  the  task. 

All  the  fruit  coming  to  New  York 
arrives  in  Jersey  City.  The  cars  are 
loaded  on  floats  which  hold  twelve 
cars  each  and  are  landed  at  Pier  20, 
North  River,  at  the  foot  of  Duane 
street.  The  cars  are  unloaded  at  night 
and’  sample  boxes  of  fruit  are  arrang- 
ed ready  for  the  inspection  of  the 
buyers  early  in  the  morning.  This 
display  is  in  conformity  with  a cata- 
logue which  shows  the  car  number, 
point  of  shipment,  variety  of  fruit,  and 
the  name  of  the  grower,  as  well  as 
the  quantity  of  each  particular  vari- 
ety. The  fruit  begins  to  arrive  at  the 
pier  at  10  o’clock  at  night,  and  it  takes 
a small  army  of  stevedores  to  unload 
and  sort  it,  according  to  the  descrip- 
tions in  the  catalogue.  The  fruit  is 
ready  for  inspection  by  6 a.  m.  Each 
buyer  before  going  to  the  auction 
marks  on  a catalogue  the  prices  he  is 
willing  to  bid.  Fruit  that  is  purchased 
early  in  the  sale  is  often  in  the  hands 
of  the  consumer  before  the  sale  is 
concluded. 

New  York  is  the  greatest  consuming 
market  for  California  fruits  in  the 
world,  and  the  consumer  there  gets  it 
at  a more  reasonable  rate  than  the 
same  fruit  ean  be  had  at  Los  Angeles 


I SELL 


TREES  & SEEDS 
THAT  GROW 


FOR  twenty-six  years  I have  been  selling  Seeds  and  Plants  that  Grow,  selling  at  fair  prices 
and  no  more.  I deal  with  my  customers  direct,  rather  than  through  an  agent,  and  save 
them  agents’  big  commissions.  My  catalogue  is  so  complete,  and  describes  the  different 
varieties  so  fully,  that  you  can  order  from  it  more  easily  than  you  can  give  an  order  to  an 
agent,  and  you  are  certain  that  you  are  going  to  get  what  you  order. 

Get  My  1912  Nursery  and  Seed  Book— It  is  Free 

My  new  1912  Catalogue  is  just  printed.  It  is  a book  you  ought  to  have — one  you  ought  to  be 
familiar  with — both  to  select  varieties  and  as  a dependable  guide  — especially  if  you  are  a 
farmer,  orchardist  or  gardener.  It  describes  the  best  Vegetable,  Flower,  Grass  and  Farm 
Seeds,  Upland  Grown  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Seed  Potatoes,  Seed  Corn,  Seed  Grain,  the  widest  vari- 
ety of  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  Small  Fruit,  Flowering  Shrubs,  and  our  Very  Special  Collec- 
tions. A few  of  these  collections  are  shown  in  this  advertisement.  Freight  paid  on  $10  tree  orders.  I offer  a full 
line  of  seeds  for  garden,  flower  and  field — seeds  that  have  been  tested  for  germination.  They  are  well  cleaned, 
fresh,  true  to  variety,  and  need  only  the  chance  to  grow  to  prove  their  choice  quality.  The  best  well-known 
varieties  of  fruit  trees  are  listed  with  such  recent  novelties  as  I personally  can  recom- 
mend. We  also  attach  the  State  of  Nebraska  certificate  of  inspection — a guaranty  to 
you,  no  matter  in  what  state  you  live,  that  the  regulations  of  that  state  have  first  been 
complied  with. 

All  seeds  are  Nebraska  standard  as  to  purity  and  germination.  No  state  has  enacted  stricter 
regulations.  But  send  for  the  Catalog,  it  speaks  for  itself  and  for  me. 

CARL  SONDEREGGER,  President  German  Nurseries  Box -500  , Beatrice,  Nebraska 


$3.00  Grape  Offer  for 
only  $2 

10  Concord,  catalog  price  $ .80 
10  Niagara,  " “ 1.00 

8 Mr’s  Early,  " " 1.20 


Catalog  mail  price,  $3.00 
Above  28  grape  vines,  2 years  old, 
strong  plants,  postpaid,  by 
mail,  for  $2.00. 


$1.25  Grape  Offer  for  SI 

1 Agawam  grape,  2-year,  No.  l 

1 Campbell's  Early  grape,  2-year,  No.  1 

1 Caiawba  Grape,  2-year,  No.  1 

1 Delaware  grape,  2-year,  No.  1 — 

1 Diana  grape,  2-year,  No.  1.  

1 Hartford  grape,  2-year,  No.  1 

1 Green  Mountain  grape,  2-year,  No.  1.  . 
j Golden  Polkington  grape,  2-year,  No.  1 

Catalog  mail  price.  $1.25 
\bove  8 fine  2-year  old  grape  vines  by 
mail,  postpaid,  for  $i  .00. 


.$  .10 
.25 

. .10 
. .15 

.10 
.15 
.30 
.10 


55c  Vegetable  Offer  for  35c 

Beans,  Royal  Wax,  1 pkt 8 .10 

Sweet  Corn,  White  Mexican,  1 pkt..  .05 

Lettuce,  Oerman  Iceheart,  1 pkt 10 

Musk  Melon,  liust-resistant,  Koeky- 

ford,  1 pkt 10 

Onion,  Western  Prizetaker,  1 pkt...  .10 

Tomato,  Early  June,  1 pkt .10 

8 .65 

Above  splendid  vegetable  collection  of 
6 regular  size  packets  by  mail, 
postpaid,  for  30c. 


Special  lOc  Oiler 

l 5c.  pkt.  Mixed  Colors  Petunias 
1 10c.  pkt.  Extra  Fine  Mixed  Pansies 
1 10c.  pkt.  Giant  Single  Pinks 
1 5c.  pkt.  Finest  Mixed  Poppies 
30  cents  worth  for  10  cents,  postpaid. 


36  Vegetable  Packages,  S>  1 

1 full  6ized  package  of  SG  varieties 
of  reliable  vegetables,  including  2 
beans,  2 cabbage,  2 lettuce,  l sweet 
corn,  3 melon,  2 onion,  2 radish,  2 
tomato,  l beet,  l cauliflower,  1 car- 
rot, l celery.  1 cucumber,  l endive,  l 
leek,  1 parsley,  l peas,  l parsnip,  l 
pepper,  l pumpkin,  1 spinach,  1 
squash,  1 salsify,  1 turnip,  1 ruta- 
baga, 1 kale,  1 garden  cress  and  1 
mixed  herbs.  All,  postpaid,  only  $1. 


TREES  AND  SEEDS  THAT  GROW 


TREES  AND  SEEDS  THAT  GROW 


or  San  Francisco.  California  uses  an 
infinitesimal  amount  of  its  fruit  prod- 
ucts. The  extent  of  fruit  shipments 
is  shown  by  the  record  of  last  year, 
when  a total  of  14,069  care  of  grapes, 
peaches,  pears,  apples,  plums,  cherries 
and  apricots  left  California.  Of  this 
amount  New  York  received  and  dis- 
posed of  2,887  cars.  To  September  1 
this  year  more  than  6,000  cars  of  de- 
ciduous fruits  have  been  shipped,  with 
over  7,000  cars  of  grapes  and  apples 
to  follow.  A greater  proportion  of  the 
fruit  has  come  to  the  metropolis  this 
season  than  formerly.  The  weekly  av- 
erage during  August  was  250  carloads, 
consisting  mostly  of  Bartlett  pears 
and  peaches.  This  was  a greater  sup- 
ply than  this  market  could  properly 
care  for,  hence  the  consumer  has 
benefited  while  the  speculators  have 
suffered.  Quantities  of  handsome 
Bartlett  pears,  the  kind  piled  so  tempt- 
ingly on  the  push-carts  of  New  York, 
have  sold  for  a song.  Ordinarily  this 
fruit  brings  $2.50  a box,  a good  profit 
for  the  grower.  During  August  this 
year,  however,  thousands  of  boxes 
have  sold  at  less  than  half  this 
amount,  showing  in  many  instances 
losses,  after  paying  freight  and  refrig- 
eration, of  fully  $400  a car.  This  loss 
falls  mainly  on  the  big  California  op- 
erators who  contract  for  the  fruit  at  a 
given  price  before  it  is  ripe,  and  who 
have  to  take  it  whether  or  not  the 
markets  go  up  or  down.  Dealing  in 
futures  in  this  manner  has  been  profit- 
able in  past  seasons,  but  the  slump 
this  year,  which  means  the  loss  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  a 
few,  was  a great  boon  to  the  consum- 
er, who  has  been  able  to  buy  luscious 
pears  from  the  wagon  boys  at  the  rate 
of  eight  or  ten  for  a dime,  prices 
never  before  heard  of  in  the  history  of 
California’s  deciduous  business.  The 
wagon  boys  are  peddlers  who  rush  to 
the  auctions  when  fruit  is  dirt  cheap 
and  hawk  it  through  the  streets  in 
wagons.  Ultimately  these  low  prices 
will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia grower  in  an  increased  demand 
for  his  fruits,  than  which  there  are 
none  better  grown,  more  carefully 
packed,  or  more  intelligently  market- 
ed.— Harper’s  Weekly. 

■Sjji 

Dairying  Gaining  on  Horticulture  in 
Northwest. 

The  man  who  loves  the  sight  of  a 
broad-backed  steer  was  in  his  element 
at  the  recent  International  Dry-Farm- 
ing Congress  at  Colorado  Springs,  Col., 
for  he  found  his  natural  tendency  up- 
held in  opinions  voiced  at  practically 
every  session  of  the  great  convention. 
W.  Frank  Gardner,  a veteran  stock- 


ON  FREE  TRIAL 


Our  no-money-in-ad  vance  plan  protects  you.  II  after 
testing  this  sprayer  you  are  not  satisfied  with  its  work, 
return  it  to  us— the  trial  does  not  cost  you  one  cent.  The  Hurst 
Acme  is  the  only  power  sprayer  on  the  market  having  a SHORT  TURN  GEAR.  The  pressure 
is  regulated  by  our  own  device  which  starts  and  stops  the  pumps  automatically.  No  relief 
valve  to  cause  trouble.  Pump  operates  only  when  needed.  200  gallon  cypress  tank,  2 'A  horse 
power  frost-proof  water-cooled  engine  that  never  fails,  cyclone  agitation,  large  capacity 
pump,  strong  and  durable.  Guaranteed  for  5 years.  We  pay  freight. 


THIS  SPRAYING  GUIDE  FREE 


TO  OUR  CUSTOMERS 


Shows  all  the  different  pests  and  diseases,  describes,  gives  remedy  and  com- 

plete  instructions  for  each,  in  plain  language  easily 
understood.  This  valuable  book  should  be  in  the  hands 

of  every  farmer  and  fruit  grower.  Write  today  for  our 

big  catalog,  condensed  spraying  guide  and  special  free 

SPRAYING 
I GUIDE  1 

sprayer  offer  to  first  in  each  locality.  Don’t  delay— write 
today  and  save  money. 

| •!-&*;-'  | 

THE  H.  L.  HURST  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1821  North  St.,  Canton,  Ohio 

Sulphur, Nitrateof  Soda 

■ m "W  f . • 4 If  you  make  your  own  Lime  and  Sul- 

6 W I -a  -m  1 / /\  I phur  Solution,  write  us  for  prices  on 

I % III  I— ■ W II  I I ■ I I sulphur.  We  carry  large  stock  in  bar- 

■ W I LP  Vy  f .1.  H B B rels  and  sacks.  Ours  is  the  best  and 

cheapest  brand  for  making  solution. 
Goes  into  solution  readily  and  stays  in 
solution.  We  also  carry  large  stock  of  best  Nitrate  of  Soda  in  200-pound 
sacks,  ready  for  shipment.  You  can  save  money  and  get  prompt  service  by 
dealing  with  us. 

Commercial  Acid  Company,  3943  Duncan  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


man  of  Sturgis,  S.  D.,  was  one  of  the 
most  pronounced  advocates  of  the 
live  stock  plan  of  dry-land  farming. 

“I  thought  I had  been  put  out  of 
business  by  the  new  settlers,”  said 
Mr.  Gardner,  ‘‘but  now  I find  that 
there  is  more  money  in  keeping  100 
head  of  better  stock,  better  fed  and 
better  cared  for,  with  a small  per 
cent  of  loss,  than  there  was  in  keeping 
the  same  number  on  the  open  range. 
Also  the  more  manure  I can  put  into 
my  soil  the  more  capable  it  will  he  of 
holding  moisture,  and  the  less  it  will 
suffer  when  drouth  comes.  Dairying 
in  many  sections  of  the  Northwest  is 
rapidly  gaining  on  horticulture  and  is 
bringing  in  more  money  than  any 
other  industry.  The  dairymen  are 
considering  the  fertility  of  their  soil, 
the  greatest  asset  remaining  today  to 
the  American  people.  Settlers  in  a 
new  country  must  accept  a system  of 
farming  that  will  bring  quick  returns 
in  actual  cash.  The  stock  business, 
especially  the  dairy  business,  will  do 
that. 

Renew  your  subscription  today. 


A Chance  to  Make  Money. 

Yes,  elegant  Free  Homesteads  ad- 
joining valuable  land  can  still  be  had 
in  Mexico.  More  than  500  acres  are 
already  in  production,  from  which  ba- 
nanas are  being  sold.  From  10  to  25 
per  cent  lias  been  actually  distributed 
to  subscribers  this  year,  up  to  October. 
1st,  from  the  first  planting. 

You  need  not  go  to  Mexico,  but  must 
have  five  acres  of  bananas  planted 
within  five  years.  Address  The  Jan- 
tha  Plantation  Co.,  Block  551,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  they  will  plant  and  care  for 
your  bananas  on  shares,  so  you  should 
make  a thousand  dollars  a year.  Ba- 
nanas begin  bearing  in  about  fifteen 
months,  bringing  the  quickest  returns 
of  any  fruit  growing.  The  climate  is 
delightful  and  health  conditions  good. 
Should  any  reader  desire  to  procure 
a homestead,  apply  immediately.-Adv. 

The  government  report  is  to  the  ef- 
fect that  both.  England  and  France 
have  a heavy  apple  crop  this  year. 

One  county  in  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington has  forty  tree  nurseries. 
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Never  Sold 
in  Balk 


In  the  moisture-proof 
f : package  ‘ y 
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UR  HOME  FOLKS 


Conducted  by  MRS.  RUTH  MOTHERBY.  Address  all 
Communications  to  Home  Editor  The  Fruit-Grower 


Antiseptics  and  Disinfectants. 

An  antiseptic  is  a substance  that 
prevents  decay  in  material  likely  to 
undergo  decomposition.  Carbolic  acid, 
corrosive  sublimate,  boracic  acid,  etc., 
are  all  good  antiseptics,  but  they  are 
seldom  used  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
make  them  good  disinfectants. 

A disinfectant  is  a substance  that 
destroys  germs  after  they  have  been 
formed,  and  renders  inert  that  which 
produces  decomposition  or  disease. 

Copperas  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and 
best  of  antiseptics  for  general  use, 
more  especially  about  the  farm.  It  is 
easily  obtained,  and  it  readily  dis- 
solves in  warm  or  cold  water.  Used  in 
the  proportion  of  two  pounds  to  a 
pailful  of  water  it  makes  a good  solu- 
tion for  water  closets,  cess  pools, 
vaults  and  catch  basins,  or  to  pour 
over  the  ground  where  dishwater  or 
other  household  slops  have  been 
thrown. 

Chloride  of  zinc  is  superior  to  cop- 
peras as  a disinfectant,  but  is  more 
expensive.  It  should  be  used,  how- 
ever, when  there  is  any  contagious  dis- 
ease in  the  home.  The  proportion  is 
half  a pound  of  the  zinc  to  a gallon  of 
water. 

Quick  lime  and  chloride  of  lime  are 
valuable  to  scatter  around  wet  places, 
under  buildings,  in  stables,  etc. 

When  there  is  sickness  in  the 
home,  make  the  following  solution: 
Take  one  pound  sulphate  of  zinc,  two 
ounces  carbolic  acid,  and  four  gallons 
of  water.  Place  all  soiled  linen,  in- 
cluding the  bed  linen  of  the  patient, 
into  this  water,  as  soon  as  removed; 
then,  when  it  is  boiled  all  disease 
germs  will  be  effectually  destroyed. 

To  fumigate  a house  after  a con- 
tagious disease,  burn  sulphur  in  the 
sick  room  for  twenty-four  hours.  Set 
a kettle  of  coals  in  a tub  of  water, 
then,  after  closing  all  windows  and 
doors,  pour  two  or  three  pounds  of 
sulphur  on  the  coals  and  run! 

J.  C.  FORD. 

HE 

Hints  for  Christmas. 

What  to  give  for  Christmas  is  al- 
ways a rather  troublesome  question, 
but  it  becomes  one  of  real  anxiety  to 
those  who  have  put  off  tninking 
about  it  until  the  last  moment.  This 
should  be  a season  of  rejoicing,  of 
peace  and  rest,  instead  of  perplexity, 
and  it  always  is  when  duly  prepared 
for.  But  there  are  many  so  consti- 
tuted that  they  simply  can’t  take  time 
by  the  forelock,  and  it  is  to  the  wom- 
en of  this  class  that  this  letter  is 
written. 

Some  one  has  said  “Not  what  we 
give,  but  what  we  share;  for  the  gift 
without  the  giver  is  bare.”  It  is  a 
sentiment  to  be  kept  in  mind  when 
planning  the  Christmas  gift.  Remem- 
ber that  a gift  to  be  truly  appreciated 
must  be  appropriate.  If  you  feel  that 
you  are  lacking  in  judgment  in  such 
matters,  don’t  hesitate  to  appeal  to 
some  mutual  friend  whose  taste  is 
known  to  be  good,  to  help  you  out. 

A hot  water  bag,  with  a cover  of 
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VLEDGE 

“Send  today  for  my  FREE  BOOK 
‘HOW  TO  REMEMBER  ” — Faces, 
Names,  Studies— Develops  Will.  Concen- 
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Lock  Stitch.  $1  prepaid.  Big  money  for  agents. 

C.  A.  MYERS  CO..  6344texlngton  A ve., Chicago,  11L 


tleece-lined  cotton,  makes  a nice  pres- 
ent for  an  old  person,  an  invalid,  or 
the  mother  of  small  children.  And  you 
need  not  hesitate  to  send  it  fearing 
that  she  already  has  one,  for  whoever 
saw  a household  where  one  more 
could  not  be  used?  It  is  nice  to  have 
these  bags  of  different  sizes,  so,  in 
selecting  one  for  Christmas,  get  an 
odd  size  that  you  think  others  would 
not  be  likely  to  purchase.  The  cover 
is  easily  made,  being  simply  a hag 
with  draw-strings;  but  when  once  you 
become  accustomed  to  such  a cover- 
ing, you  will  find  yourself  unable  to 
get  along  without  it,  it  adds  so  much 
to  your  comfort. 

Of  course,  being  late,  you  must  se- 
lect gifts  that  can  be  easily  made,  or 
that  do  not  require  making,  and  so  I 
advise  you  to  purchase  hooks  for  as 
many  of  your  friends  as  you  can.  By 
taking  a little  time  for  selection,  you 
can  get  really  desirable  books  at  the 
large  department  stores  for  only  50 
cents  apiece,  and  to  one  who  enjoys 
reading,  there  could  not  be  a more 
acceptable  gift.  Periodicals  are  also 
acceptable,  and  many  of  them  have 
cards  prepared  for  this  sort  of  trade, 
which  tell  the  happy  recipient  of  a 
year’s  subscription  to  some  periodical, 
the  name  of  the  friend  who  was  good 
enough  to  send  a gift  that  would  bring 
pleasure  all  through  the  year. 

I have  just  seen  the  daintiest  hood 
imaginable  made  from  one  of  the  very 
large  white  silk  handkerchiefs  that 
gentlemen  used  to  wear  under  their 
dress  coats.  It  had  been  in  the  house 
for  some  years,  but  had  not  been  worn 
and  since  dainty  hoods  are  so  popular 
my  friend  decided  to  make  a present 
of  one  to  a loved  niece  who  goes  in 
society  a good  deal.  Now  I can’t  tell 
you  just  how  it  was  made,  except  that 
it  was  folded  so  as  to  be  nearly  three- 
cornered,  then  fitted  to  the  head  by 
means  of  little  pleats  put  in  wherever 
necessary.  Bows  of  white  ribbon  were 
used  as  decoration,  and  a frill  of  lace 
an  inch  in  width  was  put  all  around  it. 
It  was  made  in  one  evening,  and  it 
looks  as  if  it  might  bring  ten  dollars 
at  any  milliner’s.  I can’t  see  why  pret- 
ty hoods  might  not  be  made  of  other 
materials,  and  perhaps  some  of  them 
need  not  be  too  fine  to  wear  to  a 
neighbor’s  on  a cool  evening.  I know 
I’d  he  very  glad  to  find  one  in  my 
Christmas  stocking.  If  you  are  handy 
with  your  needle,  you  can  make  such 
pretty  neckties  for  your  men  friends, 
and  at  much  less  cost  than  you  can 
buy  them.  I know  a lady  whose  hus- 
band is  an  attorney  in  a large  city  and 
has  a fine  practice.  He  is  able  to 
buy  all  the  ties  he  may  want,  but  he 
prefers  those  made  by  his  wife,  be- 
cause'they  are  different  in  style  from 
those  his  friends  wear.  She  gets  the 
best  silk,  and  as  she  does  her  work 
beautifully,  all  the  men  friends  of  the 
family  are  hoping  they  will  be  remem- 
bered when  Christmas  comes.  Some 
of  her  ties  have  a dainty  hand-embroi- 
dered design  that  is  exquisite;  but 
you’d  hardly  have  time  for  that  this 
year,  unless  most  of  your  Christmas 
work  is  done. 

The  old-fashioned  lava  work,  when 
well  done,  may  be  made  to  do  good 
service  when  most  of  your  Christmas 
gifts  must  be  made  out  of  nothing. 
Prepare  a mixture  by  melting  together 
four  ounces  of  resin,  two  of  beeswax, 
and  four  of  common  sealing  wax.  This 
is  to  be  dropped  all  over  the  article  to 
be  decorated.  A little  practice  will 
enable  you  to  get  the  desired  effect. 
I have  seen  really  beautiful  picture 
frames  made  by  dropping  this  mixture 
on  a common  pine  frame,  and  then 
tinting  it  with  bronze  paints.  You 
can  get  small  pictures  that,  when 
framed  in  this  way,  are  really  beauti- 
ful and  make  lovely  gifts.  If  you  are 
good  at  lettering,  make  a large  Christ- 
mas card  with  appropriate  text,  and 
frame  it  in  this  way,  and  you’ll  have 


Always^j^ 

Ready 

Wise  foresight  should 
lead  you  to  keep  .in  the 
cupboard  a half  dozen  or 
more  handy  packages  of 

Uneeda  Biscuit 

They  won’t  get  broken,  musty, 
soiled  or  soggy  like  ordinary 
soda  crackers  because  their 
crisp,  clean  freshness  is 
protected  by  the 
moisture-proof 
and  dust- tight 
package. 


Little  12-Year-Old  Girls 
Can  Clean  Your  Whole  House 
Easily  in  2 or  3 Hours 

Anyone  who  hasn’t  used  a good 
Vacuum  Cleaner  in  the  home  has  no 
idea  of  the  saving  of  time  and  drudgery 
it  effects,  to  say  nothing  of  the  health 
features.  Don’t  breathe  dust  into  your 
lungs — use  an 

Vacuum 
Cleaner 
Costs  You  2/3  Less 

The  EASY  is  comparatively  in- 
expensive, but  very  efficient. 

10  Days’  Free  Trial 
\ We  will  send  you  an  EASY 
\ Vacuum  CleanerforlO  days’ 

\ trial  free,  we  paying  the  rail- 
1 way  charges.  Write  us  to- 
day. 

DODGE  & ZUILL 
FG21  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


EASY 


want  to  send 
every  little  girl  a 
Speaking  and  Sleeping 
Doll;  will  say  “Hama”  and 
*‘Papa”.  The  prettiest,  daintiest 
and  sweetest  Dolly  yon  ever  saw.  Elab- 
orately and  stylishly  dressed;  lace  trimmed  hat 
and  gown;  shoes  and  stockings;  17  Ins.  high.  Pretty 
head.  Lang  golden  curls.  Will  close  its  eyes.  There  is  every- 
thing about  this  doll  to  endear  It  to  the  heart  ol  Its  owner. 
Z7YTDA  PD.I7C  An  extra  prize  (or  all  little  girls  who  write 
EAlHft  miliC  promptly.  You  want  to  get  the  EXTRA  PRIZE 
6ure.  Net  one  cent  ol  your  Money  Is  required,  so  write  today.i57s“ 


THIS 

WLKIHB  DOLL 

Send  No  Money— 

Just  Your  Name  & Address 
—A  Postal  Card  Will  Do.  I 
don’t  want  any  money. 
All  you  have  to  do  Is  ta 
write  me  tor  my  GREAT 
FREE  OFFER  and  say  yon 
want  a Mama  and  Papa 
Talking  Doll.  NOT  ONE 
CENT  OF  YOUR  HONEY  Is 
REQUIRED.  Write  at  one*. 
UP-TO-DATE 
Dept  5 . Indianapolis.  Ind. 


I Make  work  easy  with  the  bright,  soft, 
pleasant  lijht  of  the 

SUN  Incandescent 

100  candle  power  each  burner.  108  styles 
haudsome  fixtures.  1,  2,  3,  4 burners. 
Couforms  to  insurance  underwriters’ 
rules.  Burns 90  percent,  air— 10  percent, 
j hydro  carbou  vapor.  SuQ  Ljght  Cq 
mfmB - 


Turns  night  iuto  day.  No  6moke,l 
grease,  odor.  Hollow  Wire  Systems  also. 

Gasoline  LAMP 

Agents  make  good  commissions.  Get 
catalog  and  terms. 

Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

12  Years  of  Success. 

1237  Market  St.,  Canton,  O.. 


a gift  that  anyone  would  be  glad  to 
get. 

The  old-fashioned  “stitch  painting” 
may  also  be  used  with  great  satisfac- 
tion to  yourself  and  others,  more  espe- 
cially since  few  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration know  anything  about  it,  and 


WATCH  RING&GHAIN 

We  positively  {five  to  BOYS  and  GIRLS  a 
BEAUTIFUL  American  - Made  stem  - wind 
stem-set  watch  with  handsomely  designed 
case,  proper  size.  GUARANTEED  5 ~ 


Also  dainty  ring:,  set  with  three  sparkling 
limy 

er  jewelry 

today.  When  sold  send  52 


BtUIlCB,  1UI  BCIIIIIg  iAJ  . 

10c  each.  Order  jeweln 


1 will  send  watch. 
! chain. 

uarantee  Satisfaction. 

UikWatch  Co.,  D«pL4g  Cbingo 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


11  old-fashioned  things  seem  to  be 
enjoying  a season  of  popularity.  To 
do  this,  stretch  the  goods  to  be  paint- 
ed just  tight  enough  to  lay  smoothly 
on  a thin  board.  The  work  is  done 
with  a common  penholder  and  pens  of 
different  sizes.  Use  a common  table 
knife  for  a palette.  Dip  the  pen  into 
the  paint,  then  draw  it  over  a firm 
edge  to  remove  what  is  not  needed. 
The  paint  should  cover  the  point  of 
the  pen  as  ink  does  when  writing. 
The  design  to  be  painted  should  be 
stamped  on  the  cloth,  very  much  as  if 
it.  were  to  be  embroidered.  Place  the 
point  of  the  pen  on  the  outline  of  the 
design,  having  the  pen  wrong  side  up, 
then  draw  it  towards  you,  turning  it 
as  you  draw  it  so  that  it  shall  be  right 
side  up  when  the  stitch  is  finished. 
The  idea  is  to  put  the  paint  on  to  look 
like  embroidery  stitches.  Always 
work  from  the  place  you  started; 
never  try  to  work  back.  In  large  de- 
signs, each  stitch  should  be  about  an 
inch  in  length.  Better  try  this  on 
something  useless,  for  you  must  have 
a little  practice  before  you  can  do  it 
well,  and  this  is  work  that  can’t  be 
fixed  when  once  spoiled.  Be  careful 
not  to  disturb  the  stitches  when  once 
they  are  painted,  for  they  must  not 
have  a crushed  appearance.  There  are 
many  things  that  may  be  treated  in 
this  way.  I have  seen  a lambrequin 
that  looked  like  the  finest  of  tapestry, 
and  the  shading  was  much  nicer  than 


on  Christmas  morning,  and  it/ Was  re- 
ceived with  as  much  enthusiasm — 
more,  I think — than  would  have  been 
accorded  a crocheted  tidy.  There  are 
a dozen  bottles  of  home-made  grape 
juice  in  my  cellar  that  will  be  sent  to 
two  invalids  on  Christmas  morning, 
and  a two-quart  jar  of  chili  sauce  for 
an  old  gentleman  who  thinks  no  one 
can  make  that  relish  to  equal  mine. 
I’m  going  to  have  a three-pound  jar  of 
butter  for  a friend  in  the  city  who 
must  buy  hers  at  the  grocery  store, 
and  she  will  also  get  a two-quart  jar 
of  mince  meat.  She  will  send  me 
something  in  the  way  of  table  linen, 
or  fancy  work  for  my  bedroom,  I 
think,  for  she  knows  I do  not  embroi- 
der and  that  I only  have  what  she 
gives  me;  so,  you  see,  we  each  con- 
tribute to  the  needs  of  the  other,  and 
how  we  enjoy  it! 

SERENAWYLLIS. 

Money  Making  vs.  Motherhood. 

“How  may  women  earn  money  at 
home?” 

One  can  hardly  take  up  a periodical 
published  for  women  without  finding 
this  question  either  asked  or  answer- 
ed. When  it  concerns  unmarried  wom- 
en, or  childless  women,  I have  nothing 
to  say  against  it;  but  I do  think  there 
should  be  strong,  indignant,  universal 
protest  when  mothers  seek  to  earn 
money.  No  mother  should  be  obliged, 


A good  home  such  as  this,  goes  far  towards  solving  the  much  talked  of  problem 
of  “how  to  keep  the  boys  on  the  farm.”  With  a comfortable  house,  containing  up- 
to-date  conveniences,  home  becomes  more  attractive  to  its  inmates  than  the  lure  of 
the  city.  In  this  house,  the  Gordon  Van  Tine  Co.,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  shows  a 
house  that  is  strictly  American  in  style,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  farm. 


it  would  have  been  had  the  work  been 
done  in  silk.  This  work  is  very  quick- 
ly done,  when  once  you  have  acquired 
the  knack,  and  very  soon  your  ingenu- 
ity will  tell  you  how  to  use  it  to  ad- 
vantage. 

Have  you  seen  the  dusters  made  of 
manilla  rope?  They  are  really  pretty 
and  desirable,  and  can  be  made  almost 
at  the  last  moment,  if  you  happen  to 
have  a friend  who  can  use  one — and 
who  can  not?  Get  three  half-yard 
lengths  of  manilla  rope,  and  plait 
them  in  the  center,  leaving  about  six 
inches  at  each  end.  Double  it  so  as 
to  form  a handle  three  inches  long,  of 
the  braided  portion,  and  secure  it 
firmly  with  a needle  and  thread,  con- 
cealing the  stitches  with  a piece  of 
Christmas  ribbon.  Untwist  the  ends, 
and  the  duster  is  finished. 

I know  a young  man  who  made  him- 
self a case  for  brush  and  comb  out  of 
two  wooden  butter  dishes.  He  fasten- 
ed them  together  with  a strip  of  rib- 
bon which  acted  as  a hinge,  for  the 
dishes  were  intended  to  come  together 
10  form  a closely  covered  case.  Then 
he  pasted  fancy  paper  both  inside  and 
outside  the  dishes,  and  the  comb  case 
was  finished.  It  was  pretty  and  use- 
ful, and  it  had  cost  him  almost  noth- 
ing. Why  not  take  the  hint  and  make 
one  for  some  other  boy  who  cannot 
afford  costly  furnishings  for  his 
dresser?  Inexpensive  Christmas  gifts 
is  a hobby  of  mine,  and  when  I get  to 
lalking  about  them,  I never  know 
when  to  stop.  I have  given  a basin 
of  fresh  hot  doughnuts  to  a neighbor 


or  willing,  to  take  the  time  from  her 
children  that  money-making  requires. 
I think  government  should  make  laws 
against  it,  after  having  done  every- 
thing possible  to  make  it  unnecessary. 
It  should  be  made  a crime  punishable 
by  law  for  a father  to  desert  his  chil- 
dren. There  should  be  a vigorous  edu- 
cational campaign  along  this  line.  Peo- 
ple should  be  taught  that  the  best  and 
most  progressive  governments  are 
found  where  are  the  best  mothers,  and 
they  should  insist  that  motherhood  be 
backed  up  by  the  government  they 
help  support.  There  should  be  a De- 
partment for  Mothers,  just  as  there  is 
a Department  of  Agriculture,  or  any 
other  of  the  many  enterprises  recog- 
nized by  our  government,  and  when 
mothers  are  left  with  no  one  to  sup- 
port them  and  their  children,  govern- 
ment should  assume  the  responsibil- 
ity; not  in  the  way  recommended  by 
the  Socialists,  however,  for  no  mother 
should  be  separated  from  her  children 
unless  it  can  be  proven  that  she  is  not 
a good  mother,  and  that  government 
can  give  them  better  training. 

I have  little  sympathy  with  the  so- 
called  charitable  movements  that  are 
started  with  the  idea  of  caring  for  the 
children  while  the  mother  goes  out  to 
earn  the  living.  No  one  can  care  for 
children  as  good  mothers  can,  and 
even  a mediocre  mother  is  better  than 
no  mother  at  all. 

If  it  were  known  that  incompetent 
mothers  were  in  danger  of  having 
their  children  taken  away  from  them 
by  the  State,  we  should  soon  find  girls 


.Look  at  this  Offer! 


Cap’t  Kings 
Novels 
.ippincott’s 
Magazine 

and  the 

.Fruit  Grower. 


This  is  a family  offer.  Good  reading 
for  the  home,  which  every  member  of 
the  family  will  enjoy.  Captain  King’s 
Novels  and  Lippincott’s  Magazine  represent  the  highest  class  of  present- 
day  fiction  and  fact,  and  are  offered  in  connection  with  The  Fruit-Grower, 
to  afford  entertainment  and  instruction  in  the  home  circle. 

Order  Now  to  Secure  the  Combination 

Our  offer  will  be  withdrawn  when  our  edition  of  Captain  King’s  books 
is  exhausted. 

Captain  King’s  military  novels  are  known  and  read  wherever  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  spoken.  He  has  portrayed  the  American  soldier  as  Kip- 
ling has  the  “Tommy  Atkins”  of  the  British  army.  Four  complete  novels, 
bound  tastefully  in  maroon  cloth,  wide  margins,  good  print,  comprise  the 
set — large  books,  equal  to  the  best  volumes  in  your  library. 

Lippincott’s  is  bigger,  broader  and  better  than  ever  before.  Thirty- 
six  pages  have  been  added  to  its  former  size;  180  pages  monthly.  An 
automobile  department  and  a timely  financial  department  will  interest 
every  thrifty  farmer. 

You  can  see  for  yourself  by  this  copy  of  The  Fruit-Grower  what  a real  as- 
sistance and  pleasure  to  you  and  your  family  a year’s  subscription  to  it  would 
be.  Every  month  you  would  receive  a copy  of  it  with  its  budget  of  solid  infor- 
mation, household  notes  and  general  articles. 

You  save  dollars  over  regular  prices  by  securing  this  combination.  Captain 
King’s  Novels  and  one  full  year  each  to  the  two  periodicals.  Write  now  before 
we  are  obliged  to  withdraw  the  offer.  Send  all  remittances  to 

LIPPINCOTT’S  MAGAZINE,  Philadelphia 

The  books  are  sent  prepaid  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 


Please  make  it  a point  to  always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when  you  write  in  response  to  an  advertisement. 


Your  Best  Salesman 

is  a nicely  printed,  complete  in  every  detail 

CATALOG 


Sample  of  Illustrations 

It  is  poor  economy  to  send  out  a poorly  printed,  badly  illustrated, 
cheap  paper  catalog.  You  want  the  buyer  to  feel  that  the  nursery 
stocks  you  offer  him  are  the  best  that  can  be  produced.  Your  catalog 
should  be  representative  of  the  goods  you  sell.  A few  dollars  more 
expended  in  good  paper,  good  illustrations  and  good  printing  will  be 
more  than  repaid  in  the  confidence  you  inspire  in  the  buyer,  that  your 
stocks  are  high-grade  and  worth  the  price  you  ask  for  them. 

We  are  printers  of  high-grade  catalogs  and  have  a complete  line  of 
fine  halftone  illustrations  that  we  use  in  the  work. 

Your  catalog  should  be  ready  for  mailing  January  1st.  The  time  is 
near  at  hand.  Write  us  today  for  estimates  and  information. 

The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


You  will  confer  a great  favor  upon  us  as  well  as  the  advertiser  if  you  mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when  writing. 


$350.00  on  long  time  and  easy  payments  buys  a ten-acre  Apple 
Orchard  tract  in  “The  Beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia." 

A A ■ ■ / \ » l . . . _ -C . .1  C _ . , 1 1 1 .....  . 1.  (M  C Df\  o n n ,1  nr,  \X7  I o n n ul 


r |k|&lA#  \ Other  farm  and  fruit  lands  $15.00  per  acre  and  up.  Write  now 
PI  ovfY  1 for  last  issue  “The  Southern  Homeseeker,"  other  interest  ing  lit- 
■ erature  and  low  excursion  rates.  Address.  F.  H.  LaBaume, 
I Ag’l  Agt.,  Norfolk  & Western  Ry.,  Box  3031,  Roanoke,  Va. 


Read  our  Classified  Advertising  Department.  If  you  have  anything  to  sell  or  exchange,  it  will  pay  you  to 

use  this  department.  Rate  four  cents  per  word,  cash  with  order. 
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to  travel  through  1 0,000 square 
miles  of  the  richest  sections 
Southwest,  stopping  off  ... 
every  county  and  investigating 
every  farm  opportunity — think 
how  perfectly  you  could  locate 
th cone  best  opportunity  for  you. 

A practical  farm  man  made  just  such 
a trip*  through  Arkansas  and  Texas. 

He  first  stopped  at  Piggott,  in  nor- 
thern Arkansas,  went  out  and  talked 
with  Farmer  Gray  (who  bought  for 
$57  per  acre  a better  improved  farm  than  his 
Indiana  place  at  $ 1 05  per  acre.)  He  got 
the  vie-vjs  and  experiences  of  other  farmers 
there,  asking  questions  that  an  experienced 
farmer  would  ask  who  was  planning  to 
locate  in  that  section;  and  took  actual  photo- 
graphs of  the  stock  and  farms.  Then  he 
went  to  the  next  county — and  so  on,  clear 
down  to  Lufkin,  Texas.,  where  J.  E.  Berry 
tells  of.starting  with  $12  capital  and  making 
$8300  in  6 years  from  dairying. 

The  result  is  two  books  with  115  actual 
photo  pictures  and  100  pages  of  plain  farm 
facts,  as  given  by  farmers  themselves,  des- 
cribing every  kind  of  farm  opportunity 
Southwest.  They  are  the  next  best  thing  to 
an  actual  trip  there,  and  will  show  you 
where  j'OMf  best  opportunity  is. 

I will  send  you  FREE 

copies  of  these  splendid  books;  I will  also  telly  ou 
about  the  low  fare  excursions  Southwest  twice 
a month  via  Cotton  Belt  Route*  Write  me  now • 

E.  W.  LaBeanme,  General  Passenger  Agent 
1421  Pierce  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo* 
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Lands  in  the  Southeast,  cost- 
ing from  $15  to  $50  an  acre,  net 
profits  on  apples  ranging  from 
$100  to  $500  an  acre. 

Abundant  rainfall  and  special  soile 
give  color  and  flavor  unequalled  by 
fruit  grown  in  any  other  climate.  One 
Southern  tree  last  year  yielded  $ 1 24 
worth  of  apples;  another  tree  $57. 

Peaches,  pears,  plums,  berries  and 
pecan  nuts  yield  prolifically.  Ex- 
cellent transportation  to  profitable 
markets. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to 
M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  & Indus- 
trial Agt,  Southern  Ry.,Room  33 
,1320  Penn.  Ave.,  Washington.  D.C. 

In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


GET  A HOME  IN  THE 

OZARKS 

Choice  fruit,  grain  and  stock  farms.  Virgin 
Hardwood  timber  lands.  Good  climate,  water, 
churches  and  schools. 

W.  G.  Vincenheller,  Fayetteville,  Arkansas 


trying  to  learn  how  to  be  good  moth- 
ers. Motherhood  would  become  of 
importance  when  government  recog- 
nized It,  and  more  women  would  take 
up  the  rearing  of  children  as  their 
life  work. 

Men  talk  a great  deal  about  the 
modern  woman’s  objection  to  becom- 
ing a mother,  but  the  fact  is  men  are 
the  ones  who  make  the  most  fuss 
about  working  for  large  families.  You 
may  not  believe  this,  but  if  ever  you 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  charit- 
able work  of  a large  city  you  will  very 
soon  realize  that  it  is  fathers,  not 
mothers,  who  object  to  children.  The 
women  of  the  working  class  all  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  men  are  very  likely 
to  run  away  when  the  family  becomes 
large  enough  to  make  them  work  too 
hard,  and  that  then  the  mother  must 
take  up  the  burden  of  support  in  addi- 
tion to  that  of  training  the  children. 

Let  us  look  at  this  matter  sensibly 
and  work  together  with  a view -to  with- 
drawing mothers  from  the  labor  mar- 
ket and  teaching  them  that  a moth- 
er’s first  duty  is  to  her  children,  and 
that  if  she  does  that  duty  as  it  should 
be  done,  she  will  have  no  time  for 
other  work.  MEHITABLE. 

it 

A Few  Favorite  Soups. 

So  many  housekeepers  seem  to 
think  it  is  a difficult  task  to  make  soup 
I can’t  understand  their  attitude  at  all. 


should,  but  it  is  a fact  that  added 
water  destroys  its  flavor.  Add  milk 
or  cream.  You  can  do  that  to  the 
advantage  of  many  soups.  Where  It 
is  not  possible  to  obtain  rich  milk  or 
cream  for  cooking  purposes,  he  sure 
io  have  sufficient  water  in  the  first 
place.  Remember  that  there  is  little 
evaporation  when  soup  is  cooked  in  a 
fireless  cooker. 

Greasy  soup  is  an  abomination.  For 
that  reason,  meat  for  soups  should  be 
cooked,  then  cooled,  and  the  grease  re- 
moved before  the  stock  thus  procured 
is  combined  with  the  other  ingredi- 
ents. Some  cooks  put  vegetables  in 
with  the  meat  when  making  stock; 
hut  I do  not  like  that  method  as  well 
for  the  reason  that  I occasionally  wish 
to  serve  a meat  soup  that  is  not  sea- 
soned with  vegetables. 

An  excellent  soup  stock  may  be 
made  by  measuring  a pint  of  water  for 
every  pound  of  meat.  Season  with 
salt,  pepper  and  herbs.  This  is  a gen- 
eral rule  to  be  observed  when  uncook- 
ed meat  is  used — soup  meat,  not  soup 
bone.  One  must  exercise  judgment 
when  the  soup  stock  also  contains  bits 
of  cooked  meat  that  have  been  left 
over.  I make  soup  stock  twice  a 
week  and  utilize  everything.  When 
I wish  extra  fine 

Bouillon 

I buy  a four-pound  chicken,  four 
pounds  of  beef  from  the  neck,  and  a 
good  knuckle  of  veal.  Add  two  small 
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Government  Farms  FREE 

Official  100-page  book,  FREE  GOVERNMENT  LAND, 
describes  every  acre  in  every  county  in  United  States; 
contains  township  and  section  plats.  Maps,  Tables  and 
Charts  showing  inches  rainfall  annually,  elevation  above 
sea  level  by  counties,  homestead  and  other  government 
land  laws,  tells  how  and  where  to  get  government  land 
without  living  on  it;  United  States  Patent.  Application 
Blanks,  all  about  government  irrigated  farms  and  nec- 
essary information  to  procure  government  land.  Piice 
25  cents,  postpaid.  Address 

HOMESEEKER  PUB.  CO , ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


In  this  beautiful  farm  home  one  of  the  nice  features  is  the  vestibule  at  the  front 
entrance.  It  aids  in  protecting  the  house  from  the  cold.  A six-foot  doorway  opens 
between  the  main  hallway  and  the  dining  room.  A large  fireplace  adds  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  living  room,  and  the  kitchen  is  conveniently  reached  from  the  dining 
room,  and  from  it  entrance  can  be  made  into  the  basement,  as  well  as  from  the  out- 
side. 

Really,  I think  it  is  because  they  won’t 
get  used  to  making  it,  and  that  is  a 
pity,  for  nothing  adds  more  to  a din- 
ner than  soup.  And  it  really  is  not 
expensive,  when  one  makes  it  every 
day,  for  then  ingredients  are  used  that 
would  otherwise  be  thrown  away. 

I do  not  serve  large  dishes  of  soup 
unless  I have  rather  a scanty  meal  to 
follow.  When  I have  a meat  stew,  I 
serve  no  soup  at  all;  but  when  I have 
hash,  or  meat  pie,  or  croquettes,  soup 
seems  absolutely  essential. 

I was  taught  that  soup  should  never 
stop  boiling  until  it  was  served,  and 
that  water  should  never  be  added  af- 
ter it  had  begun  to  boil.  While  I still 
cling  to  the  latter  suggestion,  I have 
discovered  that  the  former  is  not  es- 
sential. I learned  this  through  the 
use  of  my  fireless  cooker.  I start  my 
soups  over  a fire  and  finish  them  in 
the  cooker,  removing  them  from  the 
cooker  to  the  range,  just  before  serv- 
ing in  order  to  send  them  to  the  table 
scalding  hot.  Nothing  is  less  appe- 
tizing, to  my  notion,  than  luke-warm 
soup. 

Soup  should  never  be  boiled  hard, 
i It  evaporates  too  quickly,  and  becomes 
i muddy  in  appearance.  If  it  is  too  thick, 

! don’t  add  water.  I don’t  know  why  it 


turnips,  two  carrots,  one  soup  bunch, 
one  small  pod  of  red  peppers,  two 
small  white  onions,  salt,  six  quarts  of 
water;  boil  six  hours,  then  strain 
through  a sieve,  let  stand  over  night 
and  congeal.  Skim  off  the  grease,  put 
into  a kettle  and  heat,  and  serve  with 
wafers. 

Following  are  a few  of  my  favorite 
soups.  Some  of  you  may  have  tried 
many  of  them,  but  I hope  no  one  cook 
has  tried  them  all! 

Sago  Soup. 

Put  three  quarts  of  soup  stock  over 
the  fire  to  heat;  when  the  boiling 
point  is  reached,  sprinkle  into  it  very 
gradually  three-quarters  cup  of  sago; 
allow  it  to  boil  five  minutes,  then  set 
the  kettle  in  hot  water  (double  boiler) 
half  an  hour,  skim,  season  to  taste 
and  serve  at  once. 

Ox-Tail  Soup. 

Have  saucc-pan  or  soup  pot  on  the 
stove,  then  place  in  same  a lump  of 
butter  the  size  of  an  egg.  After  wash- 
ing and  cutting  the  ox-tail  at  joints, 
and  the  butter  has  browned  nicely, 
place  the  ox-tail  in  the  browned  butter 
and  fry  until  it  is  brown  all  over.  Then 
pour  on  one  and  a half  quarts  of  hoil- 
ins  walpr  cut  nn  finely  one  good  sized 


INDEPENDENCE 


FROM  the  PEANUT  V THREE  CROPS  ; 
FIELDS  OF  VIRGINIA  \ YEARLY 
TO  THE  ORANGE 
GROVES  Of  FLORIDA 

Fortunes  are  being  made 
in  the  6 Sou, States  traversed 
by  the  S.  A.  L.  Ry.  (Va., 

N.  C.,  S.  C.,  Ga.,  Fla.,  and 
Ala.,)  raising  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Low  priced  lands.  Easy 
terms.  Plenty  of  water. 

Healthful  climate.  In  the| 

Land  of  Manatee  on  West 
Coast  of  FLORIDA.  Net 
$500  to  $1000  per  acre.  Quick 
transportation  to  big  markets. 

Beautifully  illustrated  booklet, 

Free.  Write  Now. 

J.  A.  PRIDE,  Gen.  Ind.  Agt., 
SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY, 
Suite  617  NORFOLK,  VA. 


The  Location  of  an  Orchard 
or  a Commercial 
Truck  Farm 

has  much  to  do  with  the  ultimate  fi- 
nancial success  of  the  enterprise.  A 
crop  well  grown  is  only  half  of  the 
work  done.  The  marketing  is  equally 
important  and  proper  location  is  the 
chief  consideration.  The  best  fruit 
and  truck  country,  most  convenient  to 
the  market,  on  a short  north  and  south 
trunk  line,  especially  equipped  to  han- 
dle perishable  goods,  each  station  hav- 
ing its  day  in  the  market  is  along  the 
Kansas  City  Southern  Railway.  Ten 
to  forty  dollars  an  acre  will  buy  the 
best  unimproved  fruit  lands  in  south- 
ern Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas, 
Texas  and  Louisiana,  producing  every 
variety  of  fruit  from  apples  and  straw- 
berries to  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  figs 
and  oranges,  as  well  as  commercial 
truck  from  January  to  December. 
Write  to  William  Nicholson,  32  Thayer 
building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  reliable 
printed  information. 


Do  You  Want  a Home  in  the 

Beautiful  Ozarks 

of  Missouri,  in  the  Famous  Strawberry  Land 

Apples,  Peaches.  Pears,  Grapes.  Raspberries, 
etc.,  all  grow  excellently.  Ideal  location  for  the 
dairy  and  poultry  business.  We  offer  for  sale 
60,000  acres  of  land  in  40-acre  tracts  or  more, 
cheap  and  on  easy  terms.  Located  in  Stone  and 
McDonald  counties.  For  further  information  ad- 
dress 

McDonald  Land  &MiningCompany 

Rooms  301-2  Miner’s  Bank  Building 
Joseph  C.  Watkins,  Mgr.,  JOPLIN,  M0. 


New  York  Orchard  Farms 

Nearly  every  New  York  State  farm  has  an  apple  or- 
chard that  bears  delicious  fruit.  We  ship  more  apples 
and  better  apples  from  New  York  than  all  the  irrigated 
“apple  orchard”  Western  states.  Our  farming  lands 
grow  better,  bigger  and  higher  priced  standard  crops 
than  most  Western  farms.  Send  for  our  New  York 
state  list  of  fine  improved  farms  for  sale  at  low  prices 
and  on  easy  terms.  Address  B.  F.  McBURNEY  & CO., 
Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago.  Illinois. 


Map  of  Michigan  Free! 

A Postal  Card  will  get  you  one. 

J.  E.  MERRITT.  - MANISTEE,  MICHIGAN 


xx7  C011  FARMS  in  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Co.,  in 
vV  “ OcII  u.  S.  also  grain,  potatoes,  alfalfa,  dairy- 
ing. Write  for  list,  etc.  Hanson  &.  Son,  Hart,  Mich. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 
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With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cookini 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  ant 
Laundry  Stoves?  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles?  Hog 
Scalders?  Caldrons.etc.  &^“Sena 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  s 
D.  R.  SPERRY  & 00..  Batata.  IU. 


Secure  and  Profitable 

These  essentials  of  a good  Investment  are 
combined  in  our 
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✓x/First  Mortgage 

/o  Gold  Bonds 

Paying  Interest  of  7 % 

payable  every  six  months  in  coupons  at- 
tached, which  can  be  collected  through 
your  local  bank.  Issued  in  denomination 
of  $100,  and  fully  protected  by  the  entire 
assets  of  the  company.  These  bonds  are 
dated  July  1,  1907,  and  run  ten  years. 
Write  for  full  details  and  booklet. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri 
Capital  Stock,  $100,000.00,  Fully  Paid 
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You 
Can  Feel  Safe 

when  driving  home  at  night 
if  you  use  a Rayo  road 
lantern. 

Its  strong,  white  light  re- 
veals the  road  ahead ; the 
ruby  disc  in  the  reflector  is 
a warning  in  the  rear. 

It  is  attached  to  the  vehicle  by  a 
simple  bracket.  Lift  it  off,  and  you 
have  a first-class  hand  lantern. 

Rayo  lanterns  are  made  in  nu- 
merous styles,  sizes  and  finishes. 
They  are  the  strongest  and  most 
reliable  you  can  find, 
and  will  not  blow 
or  Jar  out. 

All  Rayo  lanterns  are 
equipped  with  selected  Rayo 
globes,  clear,  red  or  green,  as 
desired.  Wicks  inserted  in 
burners,  ready  to  light. 

Dealers  everywhere ; or 
write  for  descriptive  circular 
direct  to  any  agency  of  the 


onion,  one  carrot,  one  leek,  about  four 
sprays  of  parsley  and  same  of  celery 
and  add  one-half  spoonful  of  thyme, 
one-fourth  teaspoonful  of  ground 
cloves;  let  boil  for  an  hour;  then  put 
m two  quarts  more  of  boiling  water 
and  salt  to  season.  After  boiling  for 
three  hours,  take  from  fire  and  strain. 
When  soup  has  cooled,  skim  off  the 
fat,  place  back  on  stove  with  the  ox- 
tail, adding  one  and  a half  cupfuls  of 
tomato  catsup.  When  at  boiling  point 
stir  in  the  flour  two  heaping  table- 
spoonfuls, which  should  have  been 
mixed  smooth  in  cold  water,  then 
stand  on  back  of  stove  until  ready  to 
serve. 

Inexpensive  Mock  Terrapin. 

Meat  from  one  cold  chicken,  four 
hard-boiled  eggs,  one  tumbler  of 
cream  or  milk,  thickened  with  one  tea- 
spoonful of  flour,  a small  pinch  of 
salt,  a little  mustard  and  pepper,  and 
a little  spice.  Boil  the  milk,  spices, 
salt,  pepper  and  mustard.  Thicken, 
and  then  add  the  cold  chicken,  having 
removed  the  skin  and  chipped  fine; 
cut  the  eggs  fine  and  stir  all  together. 
Let  this  boil  up. 

Chicken  Gumbo. 

Cut  a large,  fat  chicken  into  pieces; 


before  which  the  family  can  gather  in 
the  winter  time.  What  you  want  to  do 
is  to  plan  to  have  flowers  growing  in 
one  or  more  of  your  shady  windows, 
and  you  can  do  this,  for  many  of  our 
choicest  plants  thrive  best  in  the 
shade.  For  instance,  take  the  foliage 
plants  and  some  climbers;  you  can 
find  real  treasures  among  them  that 
will  do  splendidly  in  the  shade.  I have 
grown  German  ivy,  madeira  vine  and 
smilax  in  a window  that  was  not  only 
on  the  shady  side  of  the  house,  but 
was  only  a few  feet  from  a very  tall 
building,  and  my  window  was  a ver- 
itable bower.  It  was  hung  with  bas- 
kets of  wandering  Jew,  moneywort 
and  fuschias,  and  there  were  pots  of 
white  wax  begonias,  rose  begonias, 
calla  lilies,  lilies  of  the  valley  and  vio- 
lets. All  of  these  flowers  will  grow 
well  in  shady  places,  if  properly  cared 
for.  I shower  mine  once  a day  with 
warm  -water  to  keep  the  foliage  moist 
and  free  from  dust,  and  to  supply 
warmth  that  usually  comes  from  the 
sun.  I do  not  water  the  soil  every 
day,  however.  You  will  soon  learn 
how  to  shower  the  foliage  without  giv- 
ing the  plants  too  much  water.  And 
they  must  have  fresh  air.  Usually 
that  can  be  given  by  lowering  the 
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ANGEROUS 


as  well  as  painful 

Backache  Neuralgia 

Lumbago  Rheumatism 

Stiff  Joints  Sprains 

GombauIt’sCaustic  Balsam 

WILL  RELIEVE  YOU. 

It  is  penetrating,  soothing  and  healing  and  for  all 
Sores  or  Wounds,  Felons,  Exterior  Cancers,  Burns, 
Boils,  Carbuncles  and  all  Swellings  where  an  outward 
application  is  required  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  HAS  NO 
EQUAL.Removes  the  soreness — strengthens  the  muscles. 

Price  % 1 .60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggist®  or  sent 
by  us  express  prepaid.  Write  for  Booklet  L. 

The  UWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  0. 


Seldom  See 

a big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse  may 
have  a bunch  or  bruise  on  his  Ankle. 
Hock,  Stifle,  Knee  or  Throat. 


Pi  BSORBIne 


Before  After  °lean  them  off  without  laying  the 
■onn  «««  w 4.Piors?  Pp*  No  blister,  no  hair  gone. 
I2.UU  per  bottle  delivered.  Describe  your  case  for 
special  instructions  and  Book  8 E free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  liniment  for  mankind.  Re- 
moves  Painful  Swellings,  Enlarged  Glands. 
Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins,  Varicosities, 
Old  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Price  $1  and  $2  a bottle  at 
druggists  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.F.YOUNG.  P.D.  F.,  34  Temple  $t.f  Springfield.  Matt, 


Secure  and  Profitable 

These  essentials  of  a good  Investment  are 
combined  in  our 

First  Mortgage 

Gold  Bonds 

Paying  Interest  of  7% 

payable  every  six  months  in  coupons  at- 
tached, which  can  be  collected  through 
your  local  bank.  Issued  in  denomination 
of  $100  and  fully  protected  by  the  entire 
assets  of  the  company.  These  bonds  are 
dated  July  1,  1907,  and  run  ten  years 
Write  for  full  details  and  booklet. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri 
Capital  Stock,  $100,000.00,  Fully  Paid 


T YOUR  IDEAS 


$8,500  offered  for  one  invention. 
Book  “How  to  Obtain  a Patent**  and 
‘What  to  Invent”  sent  free.  Send  rough 
sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patentability. 
Patents  advertised  for  sale  at  our  ex 
pense  in  Manufacturers.  Journals. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 

CHANDLEE  & CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att’ys 

Established  16  YearB 

1046P.  Street,  Washington,  D,  C. 


BEACON  LAMP 
(BURNER 


- 100.000  satisfied  users 
Incandescent.  100  Candle  Power.  Burns 
common  coal  oil.  Gives  better  light  than 
gas.  electricity  or  six  ordinary  lamps  at  one- 
I six  tli  to  one  tenth  the  cost  Fits  yourold  lamp 
lUnequaled  for  fine  sewing  or  readme 

COSTS  ONLY  ONE  CENT  E0R  SIX  HOURS 

We  want  one  person  in  each  locality  to 
whom  we  can  refer  new  customers  Take 
|advantase  of  our  Special  Offer  to  secure  a 
'Beacon  Burner  FREE  Write  today  Agents 
Wanted.  HOME  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 

380  Home  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Second  floor  plan  of  a modern  farm  home,  as  designed  by  the  Gordon  Van  Tine 
Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa.  There  are  three  large,  airy  bedrooms,  each  provided  with  a 
big  closet.  The  bath  is  large  and  easily  reached  from  all  of  the  rooms,  and  midway 
of  the  hall  is  a good  sized  linen  closet. 


Nulite  Gasoline  Table  Lamp 

A complete  Light  Plant,  weighing  7 lbs., 
portable,  absolutely  safe.  300  C.  P.  brilliant 
light,  one-third  cent  per  hour.  Saves  90 
per  cent  of  your  light  bill. 

Agents — Write  for  Special  Offer  on  com- 
plete line  of  gasoline  lights  and  systems. 
Over  200  different,  styles.  Highest  quality. 
Lowest  prices.  Exclusive  territory  for  ca- 
pable town,  county  and  traveling  salesmen. 
72-page  illustrated  catalog  free.  Write  to- 
day. National  Stamping  & Electric  Works, 
429  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Paint  Without  Oil 


Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts  Down 
the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  cent. 


A Free  Trial  Package  Is  Mailed  to  Every- 
one Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a prominent  manufacturer 
of  Adams,  N.  Y,,  has  discovered  a process 
of  making  a new  kind  of  paint  without  the 
use  of  oil.  He  calls  it  Powdrpaint.  It 
comes  in  the  form  of  a dry  powder  and  all 
that  is  required  is  cold  water  to  make  a 
paint  weather  proof,  fire  proof  and  as 
durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to  any 
surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and 
looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one- 
fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manuf’r,  18 
rsorth  St.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send 
you  a free  trial  package,  also  color  card 
and  full  information  showing  you  how  you 
can  save  a good  many  dollars.  Write  to- 
day. 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Pav 

Send  Sketch  or  Model 
for  FREE  SEARCH 
Books,  Advice,  Searches  and  rnpri 
Big  List  of  Inventions  Wanted  r Avlblbi 

Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer,  Washington.  D.  C. 


roll  each  piece  in  flour  and  fry  brown 
in  a mixture  of  lard  and  butter.  Then 
put  in  kettle,  cover  with  boiling  water, 
adding  a small  red  pepper.  In  the 
meantime  have  ready  two  quarts  of 
okra,  sliced  thin,  and  an  onion;  put 
the  okra  in  the  frying  pan  and  cook 
until  tender,  turning  constantly  to  pre- 
vent burning;  pour  onion  and  okra  in 
kettle  with  chicken,  add  more  water 
if  necessary.  Boil  one  hour,  stirring 
frequently  to  prevent  burning;  season 
very  highly  with  salt  and  black  pep- 
per. Should  be  quite  thick  when  done. 
Serve  with  a spoonful  of  hot  boiled 
rice  in  each  dish. 

Julienne  Soup- 

Take  one-half  pound  each  of  carrot 
and  turnip,  cut  into  long  narrow  strips 
and  add  four  ounces  of  onion;  crisp 
them  in  cold  water,  then  brown  them 
in  butter,  then  add  a little  cold  water 
and  let  them  cook  for  ten  minutes 
after  they  begin  to  boil;  then  add  two 
quarts  of  nice  soup  stock,  one  ounce 
of  celery,  a cupful  of  asparagus  tips, 
a cupful  of  canned  peas,  and  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Simmer  for  two 
hours,  and  serve  without  straining. 

MRS.  EVELYN  DREER. 

^ it 

The  Window  Garden. 

Don’t  imagine  that  you  can’t  have 
flowers  in  the  house,  simply  because 
you  have  not  a sunny  window.  And 
if  you  do  happen  to  have  one  sunny 
window  and  only  one,  better  not  fill 
it  with  plants,  for  in  every  home  there 
should  be  at  least  one  sunny  window 


v/indow  from  the  top,  when  the  weath- 
er is  too  cold  to  allow  of  the  air  com- 
ing directly  on  the  plant.  You  will 
never  find  nice  houseplants  in  a house 
that  is  not  well  aired  every  day. 

SYLVIA  RAEID. 

* 

Our  Christmas  Day. 

Christmas  is  coming.  What  does 
that  mean  to  you?  Are  you  going  to 
make  anyone  happy  outside  your  fam- 
ily circle?  Are  you  going  to  remem- 
ber even  one  who  is  poor  and  friend- 
less? Are  you  going  to  sacrifice  any 
of  your  own  happiness  to  make  an- 
other happy?  If  not,  you  will  not  have 
a truly  merry  Christmas.  I know,  for 
I’ve  tried  both  ways.  I’ve  been  so 
poor  that  I could  not  see  my  way  clear 
to  divide  with  anyone,  for  there  was 
barely  enough  to  furnish  a family  cele- 
bration; and  I’ve  been  so  much  poorer 
that  I had  less  than  half  what  I had 
once  considered  inadequate,  hut  with 
this  greater  poverty  came  a wealth 
that  taught  me  how  to  divide  next  to 
nothing  with  someone  worse  off  than 
myself,  and  that  was  a joyful  Christ- 
mas. 

During  the  holiday  season  of  1910, 
a well-known  preacher  of  Chicago  told 
his  people  that  Christmas  celebrations 
were  becoming  more  and  more  a 
mockery,  and  that  women  were  large- 
ly responsible  for  it.  He  declared  that 
there  were  many  children  in  homes  of 
intelligent  parents  today  who  were  old 
enough  to  look  forward  to  Christmas 
as  a desirable  holiday,  yet  whose  only 
thought  of  it  was  that  it  was  a day 


Write,  Mason,  Fenwick  Sc  Lawrence 
604  F.  Street  Washington,  D.  C. 

_ Established  Fifty  years — Useful  Booklet  FREE 

TRADE  HARKS  REGISTERED 

for  receiving  gifts.  There  were  many 
who  gave  gifts,  he  said,  with  the  hope 
of  getting  something  in  return,  and 
he  knew  of  cases  among  respectable 
people  where  they  sought  to  arrive  at 
an  estimate  which  would  show  wheth- 
er they  had  been  gainers  or  losers  in 
this  exchange! 

Is  he  right  or  only  morbid?  Some- 
how, I quite  agree  with  him,  although 
I realize  that  much  remains  to  he 
done  along  educational  lines  before 
the  Christmas  celebration  will  fit  the 
day.  For,  notwithtsanding  the  serious 
discussions  that  have  been  going  on 
for  years,  money  is  still  given  too 
much  importance  when  planning  for 
this  most  precious  of  holidays. 

Think  what  would  happen  if  every 
Christmas  gift  sent  out,  except  those 
prompted  by  love  and  the  true  Christ- 
mas spirit,  could  be  seized  before 
reaching  its  destination,  and  given  to 
the  needy.  What  a fine  time  the  poor 
would  have!  Even  I say  this,  yet  I'am 
very  optimistic  as  a rule. 

I believe  it  is  a sin  to  make  of 
Christmas  a day  of  barter  and  ex- 
change, a day  in  which  to  parade 
wealth  and  inspire  envy,  or  to  burden 
ourselves  with  a load  of  meaningless, 
extravagant,  gift-giving  that  takes 
away  all  the  peace  and  good  will  to 
men  which  belongs  to  the  birthday  of 
Him  who  taught  that  we  should  love 
one  another,  that  we  should  not  be 
envious,  and  that  we  should  not  give 
too  much  thought  to  wealth. 

Why  not  try,  this  one  day  in  the 
year,  to  conduct  ourselves  as  we 
should  endeavor  to  do,  if  we  believed 
that  Christ  in  the  flesh  was  actually 
coming  to  spend  the  day  with  us. 

RUTH  MOTHERBY. 
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THE  HOME 


In  the  days  of  prosperity  of  the 
farmer  he  should  be  master  of  his 
necessities  and  we  as  a farming  class 
are  being  made  more  and  more  awaro 
of  the  fact  that  running  water  is  a 
necessity  both  in  the  home,  for  stock, 
poultry  and  truck  farm,  the  nursery 
and  greenhouse. 

Therefore,  the  residents  of  the  coun- 
try should  no  longer  be  without  the 
comforts  or  conveniences  of  city  life. 
The  matter  of  comfort  is  more  and 
more  of  prime  importance  and  with 
the  increasing  uso  of  the  telephone, 
rural  mail  delivery,  artificial  illumin- 
ating gas,  modern  heating  plants,  and 
the  automobile,  the  rural  householder 
is  rivaling  his  city  cousin,  for  the 
convenience  of  tho  city  without  the 
discomforts  of  city  life. 

The  family  of  a farmer  may  almost 
revel  in  sweet  contentment  when  their 
home,  barn,  hennery  and  garden  arc) 
supplied  with  running  water. 

The  first  and  most  important  item 
is  the  protection  against  fire.  How 
helpless  is  a country  residence  with- 
out it.  Without  the  aid  of  the  fire  de- 
partment and  the  wind  blowing  at  the 
rate  of  perhaps  sixty  miles  an  hour 
the  writer  witnessed  just  this  winter 
the  loss  of  our  district  school  house, 
worth  $2,500,  contents  and  all,  just  on 
account  of  no  way  of  putting  out  the 
fire.  It  was  discovered  when  it  had 
but  a small  start,  but  on  account  of 
such  a strong  wind  and  no  water  con- 
veniences the  township  had  to  suffer 
the  loss,  besides  the  teacher  lost  his 
job  and  the  pupils  were  thrown  out  of 
school  until  another  house  can  be 
built. 

But  with  a home  supplied  with  run- 
ning water  the  family  not  only  lives 


in  comparative  safety,  as  to  fire,  but 
ether  conveniences  are  supplied,  such 
as  a ready  bath  at  any  time,  and  who 
needs  a ready  bath  more  than  the 
farmer  and  his  family?  Think  of  a 
sultry  June  or  July  day  in  haying  or 
harvest  or  even  threshing  time,  how 
on  returning  to  the  home,  each  tired, 
perspiring  inmate  would  enjoy  a sweet 
clean  bath  and  lie  down  to  pleasant 
dreams.  Then  the  rural  district  needs 
running  water  for  laundering  purposes 
more  than  the  city  folk  on  account  of 
having  to  do  their  own  washings.  In 
the  city  a great  many  people  send 
their  washings  to  the  laundry.  But 
the  farmer’:;  wife  can’t  do  this  on  ac- 
count of  the  inconvenience  of  it.  And 
what  a lessening  of  labor  to  just  turn 
a faucet  and  rest  while  the  water  is 
drawn.  Then  last,  but  not  least,  is  the 
sanitary  question. 

How  many  families  have  lost  many 
loved  members  on  account  of  that 


Send  for  this 
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Spraying  Simplified” 

We  want  every  farmer  to  have  this  book,  which 
tells  in  a clear,  concise,  simple  way  how  to  control  the 
insects  and  fungi  that  rob  fruit-raising  of  its  profit. 

This  is  a valuable  reference  book  for  the  farmer 
and  small  fruit  grower.  It  tells  you  how  to  know  the 
“enemy”  as  well  as  what  to  do  to  him.  Its  63  pages 
make  one  of  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive 
booklets  on  spraying  ever  issued. 

It’s  Free  if  you  write  for  it  now — a postal  will  do. 

The  Vreeland  Chemical  Co. 
44  Church  Street  New  York 


SIMPLIFIED 


Strongest 

FENCE 

Matte 


Made  of  DOUBLE 
STRENGTH  Coiled 
Spring  Wire.  Re- 
quires tewer  posts.  Al- 
ways tight.  Is  heavily 
Galvanized  with  PURE  ZINC, 
all 


, Will  outlast  an 
^^others.  Sixty  dif- 
ferent styles  and 
heights  to  choose 
from.  A FENCE 
for  every  p urpose.j 

WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 
AT  DEALER’S  PRICES. 

Be  your  own  merchant  and  put  the 
Dealer’s  Profit  in  your  own  pocket 
where  it  belongs.  Prices  the  lowest 
ever  quoted  for  a first-class  fence. 


15c.  per  rod. 
23-5/10c.  per  rod. 


26-inch  Hog  Fence,  - - 

47- inch  Farm  Fence,  - - . 

48- inch  Poultry  Fence,  - 26-9/10c.  per  rod. 
Special  Barbed  Wire,  $1.40  per  80-rod  spool. 

Biggest  values  ever  offered  and  sold 
under  our  30-DAYS-FREE-TRIAL-MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE-CONTRACT.  Our  big  Catalogue 

(contains  information  you  ought  to 
know.  Write  for  it  today.  It’s  FREE. I 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

Bos  125  Winchester,  Indiana.  I 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

FOR  THE  ORCHARD 

You  want  three 
things  in  a wire 
fence:  1,  a fence 
that  will  give 
years  of  satis- 
factory service; 
2,  the  style  and 
height  best  suit- 
ed to  your  pur- 
pose ; 3,  and  at  a reason- 
able price.  Our  prices 

CTS.ARODUP 

— Save  the  DEALERS  PROFIT  and  get  a 

better  fence.  Kitselman  Fence  Lasts  for  Years. 
100  styles  and  heights.  Catalogue  FREE. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  103  Muncle.lnd. 


STOUT  DURABLE 

STRONG  CHEAP 

BROWN  FENCES  will  outlast  any  other 
because  of  heavier  wires  and  thicker  gal- 
vanizing.  160  styles  for  all  purposes.  Also 
Lawn  Fences  and  Gates. 

Bargain  Prices,  13c  Per  Rod  Up 
delivered  at  your  railway  station.  Send  today 
for  catalog  and  free  sample  for  test. 

The  Brown  Fence  & Wire  Company 
Dept.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


1I2CENTS  arod: 

For  18  inch  Hog  Fence,. 

14J4cfor 24-in.  26o  for-- 
A8-in.  Poultry.  78  styles. 

Bottom  prices.  Catalog  Free. 

OTTAWA  MFG  CO.  808  king  st.  Ottawa,  Kans- 


awful  disease,  typhoid  fever,  which  is 
caused  more  than  any  other  way,  by 
using  impure  water.  Therefore,  if  we 
use  a good  air  pressure  water  system 
(which  furnishes  a system  of  filter- 
ing), we  avoid  many  unnecessary  doc- 
tor bills,  besides  the  chance  of  the 
loss  of  our  dear  ones. 

In  tho  second  place,  how  much  more 
prosperous  a farmer  can  be  if  his 
dairy  barns  are  supplied  with  running 
water,  never  too  cold  for  the  cows  in 
winter  or  too  warm,  stagnant  or  dirty 
in  summer.  All  stock  do  better  with 
plenty  of  fresh  water  at  will.  Then 
the  poultry  is  more  healthy  and  thrif- 
ty by  having  running  water  available. 
Impure  water  has  caused  more  dis- 
eased poultry  than  any  other  one 
thing  as,  for  instance,  stagnant 
troughs.  Water  at  a hen’s  command 
causes  a much  better  egg  production, 
as  the  greater  per  cent  of  the  egg  is 
water. 

Then  what  a comfort  to  have  our 
expectation  realized  in  our  truck  gar- 
den and  small  fruit.  The  farmer  who 
supplies  his  hennery  with  running 
water  and  irrigates  his  truck  patch 
and  small  fruit  will  receive  rich  re- 
wards by  always  having  plenty  of  good 
fresh  eggs,  nice,  sweet,  juicy  fruit  and 
vegetables,  regardless  of  drouths. 

Then  imagine  a farmer’s  family  in 
the  summer  evenings  with  day’s  work 
finished,  some  in  the  lawn  swing, 
others  enjoying  the  settee,  one  with  a 
violin,  another  with  a mandolin,  an- 
other with  a clarinet,  the  father  with 
a daily  paper,  the  mother  with  a lead- 
ing magazine,  one  child  with  the 
Youth’s  Companion,  and  all  enjoying 
the  sweet  fragrance  of  the  flowers 
that  are  possible  because  of  the  con- 
venience of  water  under  pressure  all 
about  the  place. 

Illinois.  W.  E.  MARQUAM. 
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“Potash  Ore”  Exploitation. 

A recent  attempt  to  exploit  by  news- 
paper publicity  an  occurrence  of  “pot- 
ash ore”  has  served  to  call  attention 
to  two  reports  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  on  the  subject  of 
this  mineral.  In  one,  Bulletin  420, 
“Feldspar  Deposits  of  the  United 
States,”  by  E.  S.  Bastin,  published  in 
1910,  the  feldspar  deposits  constitut- 
ing this  “potash  ore”  had  been  de- 
scribed, and  their  present  unavailabil- 
ity as  commercial  sources  of  potash 
by  any  known  process  plainly  set 
forth.  The  other  report,  on  “Potash 
Salts,  Their  Uses  and  Occurrences  in 
the  United  States,”  by  W.  C.  Phalen, 
published  last  winter,  discusses  all 
known  sources  of  potash  and  the  prac- 
tical problems  of  extraction  that  af- 
fect the  commercial  utilization  of 
these  various  potash-containing  mate- 
rials, ranging  from  granite  to  wool 
scourings  and  seaweed. 

Prospective  investors  in  potash 
mines  owe  it  to  themselves  to  utilize 
the  publications  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey under  the  Interior  Department  and 
the  Bureau  of  Soils  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  to  both  of  which 
Congress  has  made  appropriations  for 
the  investigation  of  possible  sources 
of  potash.  While  the  primary  object 
of  these  investigations  is  to  find  Amer- 
ican potash,  it  is  also  the  purpose  of 
the  government  bureaus  to  furnish  the 
public  all  available  information  on  this 
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10  to  60%  more  money  for  yon  to  ship  Raw  Fnrs  and  Hides  to  ns  than 
Yrite  for  Price  List.  Market  Report,  Shipping  Tags,  and  about  our 

HUNTERS’&TRAPPERS’GUIDE*^1^ 

450  pages,  leather  bound.  Best  thing  on  the  subject  ever  written.  Illustrating  all  Fur  Animals.  All 
about  Trappers’  Secrets,  Decoys,  Traps,  Game  Laws.  How  and  where  to  trap,  and  to  become  a suc- 
cessful trapper.  It’s  a regular  Encyclopedia.  Price,  $2.  To  our  customers,  $1.25.  Hides  tanned  into 
beautiful  Robes.  Our  Magnetic  Bait  and  Decoy  attracts  animals  to  traps,  $1.00  per  bottle,  .Sh'^p  voal 
Bides  and  Furs  to  ns  end  get  highest  prices,  Andcrsch  Bros**  DcdU  I 4ft  Mlnpespolli^lilliO 


or  on  any  other  subjects  that  may 
serve  to  protect  American  capital,  es- 
pecially that  of  small  investors  who 
are  prone  to  rush  into  new  mining 
schemes. 

Both  of  the  above-mentioned  reports 
can  be  obtained  free  of  charge  by  ap- 
plying to  the  Director,  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Grow  Potatoes,  Too. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  scientists  to 
study  and  delve  and  dig  for  the  ulti- 
mate salvation  of  the  farmer  in  the 
dry-land  belt,  but  first  tell  him — and 
do  it  quickly — what  to  grow  that  will 
bring  in  money.  This,  in  effect,  was 
the  common-sense  principle  voiced  at 
the  International  Dry-Farming  Con- 
gress by  Prof.  W.  W.  Jardine  of  Kan- 
sas. 

“The  farmer  isn’t  concerned  about 
fertility  and  nitrates  and  inoculation, 
and  things  like  that,”  said  Professor 
Jardine.  “What  he  wants  is  a living, 
and  he  wants  it  now.  We  must  help 
him  to  get  it.  Show  him  how  to  do 
something  now;  tell  him  how  to  feed 
his  family  first,  and  then  he  will  be  in 
a position  to  take  up  and  study  the 
more  technical  problems  of  farm  life.” 
Professor  Jardine  told  the  farmers 
to  raise  potatoes,  as  one  of  the  surer 
means  of  getting  an  immediate  living 
on  the  dry  lands.  For  seed,  he  said  in 
brief,  use  selected  tubers,  hand-picked. 
If  not  too  large,  plant  single  tubers 
with  only  one  or  two  eyes.  If  large, 
cut  in  halves.  Two  eyes  are  better 
than  six  in  seed  potatoes.  Plant  in 
rows  three  feet  apart,  and  two  feet 
apart  in  the  rows,  four  inches  deep. 
Sub-soiling  is  fairly  satisfactory.  Plant 
Early  Petoskey,  Irish  Cobbler  and 
Early  Ohio. 

“These  varieties  do  not  give  the 
largest  yields,  I admit,”  said  the  speak- 
er, “but  they  are  the  earliest,  and, 
therefore,  the  most  advisable  because 
the  farmer  may  need  the  money.” 
“Only  three  crops  on  the  dry  lands 
are  making  money,”  Professor  Jardine 
declared:  “Wheat,  milo  and  flax.  Why 
not  add  potatoes  to  the  list  and  in- 
crease the  income?” 

As  a mulch  for  a strawberry  bed  a 
writer  suggests  sowing  a mixture  of 
oats  and  sorghum  between  the  rows, 
late  in  summer.  These  will  sprout  up 
quickly  and  make  considerable  growth 
before  frost.  The  first  frost  will  kill 
the  sorghum,  and  later  the  oats  die, 
making  a splendid  protection  over  the 
berries,  yet  not  smothering  them  as 
does  a mulch  of  wheat  straw. 

it  it 

Prof.  Cyril  G.  Hopkins  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  says  that  “the  most 
important  material  problem  of  the 
United  States  is  to  restore,  to  increase 
and  to  permanently  maintain  the  fer- 
tility and  productive  power  of  our  farm 
lands. 


TRAPPERS  GET  BUSY 

BIG  MONEY. INYURS 


Over  ten  million  dollars  will  be  paid  to  trappers 
of  fur  bearing  animals  during  the  coming  winter. 
Any  man  or  boy  living  in  the  country  can  add  a 
goodly  sum  to  his  earnings  by  trapping  during 
spare  moments.  We  furnish  Absolutely  Free  a 
complete  Trapper’s  Guide  which  tells  you  the  ”ize 
of  trap  and  kind  of  bait  to  use  for  the  different 
animals,  how  to  remove  the  skins  and  prepare 
them  for  market.  We  also  furnish  the  best  traps 
and  baits  at  lowest  prices.  We  receive  more  furs 
direct  from  trapping  grounds  than  any  other  house 
in  the  world,  therefore  can  pay  the  highest  prices 
for  them.  Our  price  lists,  shipping  tags,  ate.,  are 
also  FREE  for  the  asking.  If  you  are  a trapper 
or  want  to  become  one,  write  to  us  today.  We  will 
help  you. 

F.  C.  TAYLOR  & CO. 

Greatest  Fur  House  in  the  World 
300  Fur  Exchange  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Low  Prices  for  this  Handsome  Fence 

100  other  styles.  Many  cheaper  than  wood— all  better.  For  Lawns, 
Churches,  Parks,  etc.  Write  for  Pattern  Book  and  special  offer. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO..  Box  026.  Decatur.  Ind. 


I Cured  My  Rupture 

I Will  Show  You  How  To 
Cure  Yours  FREE! 

I was  helpless  and  bed-ridden  for  years  from  a 
double  rupture.  No  truss  could  hold.  Doctors 
said  1 would  die  if  not  operated  on.  I fooled  them 
all  and  cured  myself  by  a simple  discovery.  I will 
send  the  cure  free  by  mail  if  you  write  for  It.  It 
cured  me  and  has  since  cured  thousands.  It  will 
cure  you. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mall  It  to  me  today 


Free  Rupture-Cure  Coupon 

CAPT.  W.  A.  COLUNGS,  Inc. 

Box  28  Watertown,  N.  Y, 

Dear  Sir:— Please  send  me  free  of  all  cost  your 
New  Discovery  for  the  Cure  of  Rupture. 


Name... 

Address. 


Don’t  Wear  a Truss 

STUART  SPLASTR  PADS  different 

from  the  truss,  being  medicine  appli- 
. cators  made  self-adhesive  purposely 
| to  hold  the  parts  securely  In  place. 
|No  strap-,  buckles  or  springs— can- 
Inot  slip, so  cannot  chafeor  compress 
"aeainst  the  pubic  bone.  The  most 
obstinate  cases  cored.  Thousands 
have  successfully  treated  themselves 
I at  home  without  hindrance  from  work.  Soft  as  vel- 
1 ?et — easy  to  apply— Inexpensive.  Awarded  Gold 
I Medal.  Process  of  recovery  is  natural,  so  no  farther 
I use  for  truss.  We  prove  what  we  say  by  send* 

fit  A DA  A lng  Jou  Trial  °r  plaPao  abs0‘ 

Or  PLAPAO  lately  FREE.  Write  TODAY. 

Address— PLAPAO  L1B0BAT0BIE8,  Block220  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A A VArt ic Arc  Iike  to  know  what  paper  is  giving  the 
HUVCl  llocl  o best  service_for  money  expended.  You 
can  aid  them  materially  if 
when  writing,  you  mention 
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UMIGANTS 

FOR  VERMIN 

Cyanide  of  Potash  has  now  come 
into  extensive  use  as  the  most  satis- 
factory means  for  dealing  with  most 
household  insects  and  rodent  pests, 
and  the  San  Jose  scale  and  other  in- 
sects in  the  orchard  and  greenhouse. 
The  white  fly  is  one  of  the  worst  pests 
the  orange  grower  has  to  contend 
with.  This  as  well  as  the  mealy  bug 
and  plant  lice  in  greenhouses  are  most 
satisfactorily  destroyed  by  fumigating 
with  hydrocyanic  (prussic)  acid  gas. 
This  gas  is  produced  by  the  reaction 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  upon  potas- 
sium cyanide.  Mills,  warehouses  and 
ships  are  also  easily  and  safely  ridded 
of  all  breathing  vermin  by  the  same 
gas. 

There  are  may  different  cyanides 
known  to  science  and  different  grades 
of  each  are  sold  in  the  market,  but 
for  fumigating  purposes  only  the  98 
per  cent  potassium  cyanide  is  avail- 
able. Orange  growers  recently  have 
been  offered  a cyanide  deceptively 
labeled  “American  cyanide,”  but  this 
is  not  a potash,  but  a soda  cyanide. 
Soda  cyanides  are  freed  from  chlor- 
ides only  with  great  difficulty,  espe- 
cially the  common  salt,  sodium  chlo- 
ride. Chlorides  decompose  cyanides, 
and  as  little  as  one  per  cent  of  com- 
mon salt  will  render  a cyanide  useless  | 
as  a fumigant.  In  the  wholesale  mar- 
ket the  potassium  cyanide  sells  for 
much  less  than  the  sodium,  for  the 
purest  grade.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  commercial  grade  of  potas- 
sium cyanide,  which  is  used  extensive- 
ly in  metallurgy,  contains  only  about 
46  per  cent  of  cyanogen,  the  native 
principal,  and  is  useless  for  fumigat- 
ing, even  if  three  times  the  recom- 
mended dose  is  employed.  Therefore, 
all  who  propose  to  use  cyanide  as  a 
fumigant  should  be  careful  to  get  only 
the  pure,  98  per  cent  grade. 


POOR 

ORCHARDS 

MADE 

GOOD 

H.  J.  WEBER  & 


Sfx  years  ago  one-half  the  trees  in  the  orchard  of  the  Fairview  Orchard  Company,  Kearneysville,  W.  Va.,  were  tagged  by  the 
Inspector,  who  reported  it  the  worst  scale-infected  orchard  he  ever  saw.  After  four  years’  use  of  “Scalecide”  exclusively  as 
a Winter  wash,  the  same  orchard  is  pronounced  one  of  the  cleanest  in  the  State,  and  produced  in  1910  over  11  ooo  barrels  ol 
apples,  which  sold  for  over  $29,000.  If  the  continued  use  of  “Scalecide”  brings  an  orchard  that  is  half  dead  to  life  is  it 
reasonable  to  expect  injury  to  a good  orchard  ? “Scalecide"  shows  greater  fungicidal  properties  than  any  other  Winter 
wash.  “Scalecide”  has  no  substitute.  A postal  request  to  Dept.  E will  bring  you  by  return  mail,  free,  our  book  "Modern 
Methods  of  Harvesting,  Grading  and  Packing  Apples,”  and  new  booklet,  “SCALECIDE,  the  Tree-Saver.”  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  with  “SCALECIDE."  we  will  deliver  it  to  any  R R.  Station  in  the  U.  S.  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north 
of  the  Ohio  Fivers  on  receipt  of  the  price;  50-gal.  bbls.,  $25.00  ; 30-gal.  bbls.,  $16.00;  10-gal.  cans.  $6.75.  6-gal.  cans,  $3.75. 
Address,  B G PRATT  COMPANY,  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City  e * * 

SONS  NURSERY  CO., 


WESTERN  DISTRIBUTING  AGENTS, 


NURSERY,  MISSOURI 


MAKE  ( YOUR  ( QWM  ( DRAIN  f TILE  (J 


, urge  capacitf,  hand  or  power,  no  lamping  Or  the  use  of  pallets.  Our  procei,  lakes  core  of  the 

proper  orlnfl  ..  w.ll  ih.  proper  tormtng.  The  tile  .re  troweled  thoroo8hl,.  siring  areal  strenglli.  M.ch.ne  »nd  product  recommended  end  uted  bj  V.  S.  Dept,  ol  Agriculture  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  and  by  farmers  all  over  the  continent.  We  rhlp  thir  meclrine  te  you  on  10  days  tree  trial. 

•Send  lor  Free  36  Page  Catalog,  teiim, howt.tiio,ourierm.tinwco.t.  ho. to utt ie.eu end tet ,„de.. u, me, 

FARMERS*  CEMENT  TILE  MACHINE  CO., Box  407  St  Johns,  Mich. 


Hearing  is 
Perfect 


Defective  Hearing 

Overcome  by  Science 

No  matter  how  extreme  may  be  the  case  of  deaf- 
ness, the  sufferer  can  be  made  to  hear  normally. 

Only  where  the  auditory  nerve  is  destroyed — a 
rare  instance — can  this  statement  not  be  proven  a 
fact.  But  this  has  only  been  possible  since  the  in- 
vention of  that  scientific  marvel,  the 

AC0USTIC0N 

This  splendid  instrument,  which  magnifies  sound 
400  per  cent,  performs  the  same  service  for  the  ears 
as  glasses  do  for  the  eyes. 

Unlike  other  appliances  for  the  deaf,  the  Acous- 
ticon  is  neither  annoying  nor  conspicuous. 

Its  wearers  hear  conversation  normally  and  with- 
out the  slightest  strain. 

Its  effects  are  IMMEDIATE  and  POSITIVE. 
Nor  are  Aeousticons  sold  merely  upon  what  is 
claimed  for  them.  People  must  be  made  to  hear 
perfectly  with  them  before  they  can  become  pur- 
chasers. We  will  demonstrate  to  you,  without  cost, 
the  Acousticon’s  wonders. 

Cut  this  out  of  Fruit-Grower  now,  while  you 
think  of  it.  Write  for  free  test  and  valuable  book- 
let today. 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO. 

904  Sharp  Bldg.,  Ilth  and  Walnut  Sts. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Factory,  General  Office,  Jamaica,  New  York  City. 


DON’T  PAY  TWO  PRICES— 

Save  $18.00  to  $22.00  on 

HOOSIER 
RANGES 

AND 

HEATERS 

I Why  not  buy  the  best  when 
^you  can  buy  them  at  such  low,  un- 
heard-of  Factory  Prices?  THIRTY 
DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  BEFORE  YOU 
BIT.  Our  new  improvements  abso- 
lutely surpass  anything  ever  produced. 
r^-SEND  POSTAL  TODAY  FOR 

- OUR  FREE  CATALOG  AND  PRICES. 

HOOSIER  STOVE  FACTORY  118  St»t«  St.  Marlon,  Ind. 


“KANT-KLOG” 

SPRAYERS* 


Something  New 

Gets  twice  the  resu  1 ta 
with  same  laborand  fluid. 

Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays 
from  same  nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  .whitewashing, 
etc.  Agents  Wanted.  Booklet  Free. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co.  JXZgZi. 


Spraying 

Guide  Free 


PlpflQP  MAntinn  Th©  Fruit-Grower  whenever  yon 
t ivuou  iTiLiiuuii  correspond  with  our  advertisers 


How  to  Use  It. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  comes  in  the 
form  of  a dirty-whitish  granular  sub- 
stance, resembling  sea  salt.  It  easily 
absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air, 
and  must  be  kept  in  tightly  stoppered 
bottles.  The  sulphuric  acid  used  is 
the  commercial  grade,  but  the  pure 
grade  may  also  be  used.  The  water 
used  must  be  pure  and  free  from 
chlorides.  This  is  very  important,  and 
as  a matter  of  fact,  many  well  waters 
and  near  the  coast,  stream  waters 
contain  chlorides.  Pure  rain  water  is 
best  for  this  use.  For  fumigating  or- 
chard trees  against  scale  insects  and 
the  white  fly  of  the  orange,  a tent  is 
used  to  cover  the  tree.  This  must  be 
oiled  to  make  it  gas  tight,  and  some 
opaque  substance,  such  as  red  ochre 
or  soot  should  be  added  to  the  oil  to 
exclude  light,  which  tends  to  decom- 
pose the  gas.  For  each  800  cubic  feet 
of  space  in  the  tent,  or  fumigating 
house,  or  chamber,  use  the  following 
dose: 

Potassium  cyanide,  98  per  cent  pure, 
one-half  pound. 

Sulphuric  acid,  commercial,  one-half 
pound. 

Water  free  from  chlorides,  cold,  one 
pint. 

Directions — Use  a tall  glass  or 
earthen  pitcher,  which  will  hold  about 
twice  the  quantity  of  the  formula.  In 
this  place  the  water,  then  add  slowly 
the  sulphuric  acid,  allowing  it  to 
trickle  down  the  inside  of  the  pitcher. 
When  all  is  in,  shake  the  pitcher  to 
distribute  the  acid.  Weigh  out  the 
cyanide  into  a common  paper  bag,  and 
when  all  is  ready,  drop  the  bag  and 
the  cyanide  into  the  pitcher  and 
quickly  vacate  the  room.  The  room 
must  have  been  previously  rendered 
gas  tight  by  plugging  all  cracks,  key 
holes,  etc.,  as  this  gas  penetrates  the 
smallest  opening.  If  the  room  has  a 
window,  pull  down  the  shade,  or  paste 
opaque  paper  over  the  glass,  to  ex- 
clude the  light.  Furniture,  pictures, 
etc.,  in  the  room  need  not  be  removed, 
as  this  gas  does  not  bleach  colors  or 
in  any  way  injure  fabrics,  provided 
they  are  dry.  The  gas  does  not  ex- 
plode, but  at  the  same  time  it  is  better 
not  to  have  a fire  in  the  room  while 
it  is  being  fumigated.  The  best  tem- 
perature is  about  60  degrees  F.  The 
duration  of  the  fumigation  should  be 
from  40  to  60  minutes,  where  there 
are  living  plants,  but  a longer  time 
will  not  injure  non-living  substances 
or  dormant  plants. 

For  Household  Pests. 

In  houses,  to  get  at  ants,  cock 
roaches,  fleas  and  carpet  beetles, 
which  hide  in  cracks  in  the  floor  and 
under  baseboards,  carpets  should  be 
taken  up  and  loosely  rolled,  but  not 
removed  from  the  room.  Where  a 
large  mill  or  warehouse  is  to  be  fumi- 
gated the  best  plan  is  to  open  all  doors 
in  the  interior  and  treat  the  premises 
as  one  whole.  Begin  at  the  top  story. 
In  each  room  place  one  or  more  doses 
of  cyanide  and  acidulous  water,  ac- 
cording to  the  cubic  contents  of  the 
room,  allowing  a separate  dose  and 
dish  for  each  2,000  cubic  feet  of  space. 
In  fumigating  mills  and  warehouses  it 
will  be  best  to  begin  about  dusk  and 
let  the  premises  remain  closed  until 
next  morning.  No  harm  will  be  done 
to  any  food  stuff  or  material  subject- 
ed to  this  fumigation,  provided  the 
substances  are  dry.  If  water  is  pres- 
ent in  a visible  state,  the  gas  will  be 
absorbed  by  the  water,  forming  prus- 
sic acid.  The  odor  of  the  gas  resem- 


bles that  of  bitter  almonds,  and  no 
one  should  go  into  a room  so  long  as 
this  odor  is  perceptible.  There  is  no 
great  danger,  however,  in  breathing 
the  gas  for  less  than  one  minute.  A 
headache  is  the  utmost  damage  and 
this  soon  passes  off.  In  handling  the 
cyanide,  if  the  fingers  are  cracked  or 
sore,  an  old  glove  should  be  worn,  but 
otherwise  there  is  no  particular  dan- 
ger, though  one  should  be  careful  to 
wash  the  hands  well  in  hot,  salty 
water,  after  getting  through  with  the 
work.  There  is  more  danger  in  han- 
dling the  acid,  which,  if  it  spatters 
upon  the  hands,  will  make  a trouble- 
some sore,  and  if  upon  the  clothing,  it 
will  leave  a hole.  The  acid  is  heavier 
than  water,  hence  it  should  be  poured 
into  the  water,  not  the  water  into  the 
acid.  If  the  acid  spatters  upon  the 
hands  or  clothing,  wet  the  part  as 
quickly  as  possible  with  ammonia,  or 
a solution  of  soda. 

Fumigating  Greenhouses. 

In  fumigating  greenhouses  for 
mealy  bugs  and  plant  lice,  the  work 
should  be  begun  at  dusk  on  a moon- 
less night.  This  is  important,  be- 
cause the  large  exposure  to  the  light 
will  otherwise  tend  to  decompose  the 
gas  before  it  has  wrought  its  effect, 
tomatoes  are  more  easily  injured  by 
this  gas  than  any  other  growing  vege- 
table or  plant;  these  should  not  be 
exposed  for  more  than  forty  minutes, 
but  most  other  plants  will  stand  one 
hour,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
The  plants  should  not  have  been 
watered  on  the  evening  they  are  to  be 
fumigated,  since  if  any  drops  of  water 
adhere  to  the  foliage,  these  will  ab- 
sorb the  gas,  producing  prussic  acid. 
The  ordinary  moisture  of  the  soil  will 
not  have  any  injurious  effect.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  have  the  house  gas 
tight,  as  this  gas  penetrates  the  small- 
est opening,  and  if  it  leaks  away,  will 
not  kill  the  insects.  The  best  temper 
ature  of  the  house  while  being  fumi- 
gated is  60  to  70  degrees  F. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  hy- 
drocyanic acid  gas  is  recommended 
cnly  as  an  insecticide  and  vermicide, 
for  creatures  that  breathe.  It  is  not 
considered  a germicide,  nor  does  it 
kill  insects  in  the  egg. 

GERALD  MCCARTHY. 

it  it 

Get  Manure  on  Fields  Now. 

There  is  often  time,  during  the  late 
fall  and  early  winter,  to  clean  out  the 
yards  and  sheds  before  stock  is  put  in 
for  the  winter.  Experience  goes  to 
show  that  there  is  less  waste  to  the 
fertilizing  elements  of  manure  when 
it  is  taken  directly  to  the  fields  from 
the  yards.  When  spread  in  the  fall, 
remaining  frozen  through  the  winter, 
there  is  very  little  loss  of  fertility, 
and  time  is  saved  in  the  spring  in  pre- 
paring the  land  for  a crop.  While  it 
is  advisable  to  plow  in  the  fall  the 
orchard  land  intended  for  corn,  there 
is  often  land  that  cannot  be  reached, 
on  account  of  pressure  of  other  work; 
and  frequently  a piece  of  land  is  re- 
served for  annual  crops  that  is  not 
plowed  until  spring.  Such  a iece  of- 
fers splendid  opportunity  for  dressing 
with  manure  from  the  yards  and  also 
in  hastening  the  spring  work  by  hav- 
ing the  manure  hauling  reduced  to  the 
minimum.  It  is  a mistake  to  allow  the 
manure  to  lie  in  the  yards  from  early 
fall  until  after  the  crop  is  in  the  next, 
season,  or  until  it  is  harvested.  Econ- 
omy of  labor  and  conservation  of  the 
manurial  elements  demand  that  the 
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Puts  You  on  a 

St.  Stephen 

Irrigated  Farm 

in  Presidio  County,  Texas.  Just  that  much  cash— 
if  you  get  in  on  the  first  100  tracts  of  ten  acres 
each  will  put  you  on  the  highest  class  of  irrigated 
fruit  land.  We're  selling  these  first  tracts  at  $80 
an  acre — one-fourth  down,  and  the  balance  in 
three  years.  Set  oui  your  land  in  fruit  trees  and 
you  ci  n pay  tl  e rest  out  of  your  crops.  This  St. 
Stephen  land  is  chocolate  loam,  sixteen  feet  deep, 
and  when  Irrigated— the  water  is  now  ready,  held 
by  a great  reinforced  steel-concrete  dam — will  make 
tremendous  yields  of  fruit,  alfalfa,  truck,  grains 
and  grasses,  'die  climate  is  mild  and  even  the 
year  around,  with  eight  months  of  growing  weather. 

The  successful  fruit  grower  must  have  quick 
shipments  for  his  fruits  The  St.  Stephen  farms 
are  excellently  located  in  that  regard.  Marfa,  a 
town  of  2,000  people,  is  only  eleven  miles  awav  on 
the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway, 
and  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  & Orient  Railway 
has  located  through  the  property  and  construction 
work  has  reached  a point  just  28  miles  from  the 
farms.  Excursions  leave  Kansas  City  on  December 
5 and  19  Round  trip  fare  fiom  Kansas  City  only 
$32.50 — and  there's  no  expense  while  on  the  farms 
Make  your  arrangements  to  go,  and  write  us  in  the 
meanwhile  for  an  illustrated  booklet  giving  com- 
plete information. 


GREEF  & KELLY 

General  Sales  Agents  for  the  St.  Stephen  Land  & 
Irrigation  Co., 

A714  Dwight  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


NAT  0NAL 
PLANT  PROTECTOR 


SHIELD© 


COVERED  UNDER  PATENTS 
744284-851056 


FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  SMALL  PLANTSI 
RAIN,  SUN  AND  WIND  PROOF. 

Reap  what  you  plant!  Do  not  take  unneces* 
sary  chances,  when  you  can  avoid  same,  by  help* 
ing  with  a protector.  Profit  by  the  gain  in  maturi- 
ty. Remember  the  ‘ Early  Bird  catches  the  Worm.” 
Full  information  and  sample  sent  on  receipt  of  5cts. 
Only  by  NATIONAL  PAPER  BOX  CO.,  KansasCity,  Mo. 


hust’lVng  SALESMEN 

wanted  in  every  county  of  la..  111.,  Ind.,  Kans.. 
Mo..  Neb.,  Ohio.  Okla..  Pa..  Ya.  and  W.  Va.,  to 
sell  Stark  Trees  and  commercial  orchards,  on  lib- 
eral commission:  85-year  record,  world  wide  repu- 
tation. best  trees,  best  varieties,  greatest  assort- 
ment. Complete  Stark  Year  Book  outfit  free. 
Write  quick  for  territory. 

STARK  BROS.,  Box  85,  Louisiana,  Missouri 


In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 

manure  be  spread  upon  the  land  as 
fast  as  it  accumulates  about  the  barns 
and  yards.  This  practice  should  he 
followed  so  far  as  the  growth  of  crops 
and  the  climatic  conditions  will  allow. 

ANDREW  BOSS. 
Minn.  Experiment  Station. 
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Here’s  the  One  Hatcher 

Thafs  Successful  in  the 
North,  South,  East  and  West 

Climatic  conditions  do  not  affect  the 
X-Ray  Incubator  because  it  is  the  only 
one  made  on  the  right  principle ! 

Lamp  is  placed  underneath — square 
In  the  center— and  not  on  the  side. 

Thus  the  X-Ray  has  perfect  distri- 
bution of  heat  all  throughout  egg- 
chamber.  There’s  no  cold  side. 

Big  lamp  holds  tour  to  eight  quarts 
of  oil— fill  it  once  for  a hatch, 

No  daily  muss  or  smell. 


X-RAY 

incubator 


^-has  patented  automatic  trip.  That 
'cuts  flame  down  at  burner  when  egg- 
r chambergets  too  hot.  So  there’s  no  waste. 

1 no  excess  heat.  Thus  only  one  gallon  of  oil 
J Is  needed.  These  time  and  labor-saving  fea- 
t tures  are  wonderful l Think  of  operating  a 
P guaranteed  Incubator  that — 

Uses  Only  One  Gallon  Oil  to  a Hatch — 
Lamp  Only  Has  to  be  Filled  Once! 

I And  there  are  many  other, patented  features, 
i Top  has  two  double  glass  panels— Thermom- 
eter in  sight  always.  Eggs  are  never  re- 
moved from  X-Ray.  To  ventilate  or  turn 
eggs  simply  raise  lid.  X-Ray  is  only 
1 differen (incubator  ever  invented.  By 
Tall  means—  Write  today  for  Free 
Book  No.  70.  We  pay  freight. 

X-Ray  Incubator  Co. 

Wayne  Nebr. 


Pll  Start  You 

and  Keep  You  Going  Right 
in  the  POULTRY  Business 

My  World-famous  high-quality  Incu- 
bators and  brooders,  and  my  Free 
Poultry  Lessons  make  success  easy  and1 

sure  for  you  I 


INCUBATORS 

AND  BROODERS 


SUCCESSFUL 

are  made  right  and  with  the  free  advice  and  lessons 
I give  my  customers  no  one  can  possibly  fail  to  make  V 
biggest  hatches  of  strongest  I 
I chicks.  Write  mo.  A postal  I 
Ibrings  all  facts.  book,  prices! 
-.and  propositi  on.  .^“Proper  I 
WCare  and  Feeding  of  Chicks. ! 
| Ducks  and  Turkeys  — sent  I 
for  10c  J.  8.  (illcrest,  Pres.  I 
J Des  Moines  Incubator  Co*  I 
184  Second  8t. , Peg  IU nines,  Iowa! 


RAYO 

INCUBATORS 

SAVE  MONEY— LABOR— OIL.  Send  for  our 
FREE  BOOK 

EGGS  TO  MONEY 

It  explains  carefully  the  way  to  turn  eggs  into 
money  with  the  RAYO,  the  incubator  with 
the  double  heating  system — one  filling  of  oil 
tank  for  entire  hatch — eggs  turned  without 
removing  tray.  Freight  prepaid — 70  days  trial 
allowed.  Write  for  book  TODAY. 

THE  RAYO  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Fig  Street  Blair,  Nebraska 


MONEY  IN  THE  BAG 

Pearl  Grit  Is  an  extra  egg  producer. 
Extra  eggs  increase  egg  money.  The 


ipply < 

PATS.  We  want  you  to  write  us 
today  for  free  detail  information. 

OHIO  MARBLE  COMPANY 

> 757  S.  Cleveland  St.,  Piqua,  Ohio 


LARGE  EGGS 

Your  hens  will  lay  them  if  you  feed  them 
The  Humphrey  Way— fresh  bone  prepared 
in  a Humphrey  Always-Open-Hopper  Bone 
Cutter.  Write  for  offer  and  copy  of  our 
profitable  book  “Making  the  Golden  Egg.” 
HUMPHREY.  Union  St.  Factory,  Joliet,  III. 


I 5nfpct  Rnnk  "Profitable  Poultry,” 

Llllcal  DUUh  finest  published,  120 
jages  of  practical  facts,  160  beautiful  half  tones. 
Tells  how  to  breed,  hatch,  feed  and  market  to 
make  big  money.  Tells  about  big  poultry  farm. 

15  pure-bred  varieties.  Beautiful,  hardy  and 
money  makers.  We  start  you  right.  Lowest 
prices  on  fowls,  eggs,  incubators,  etc.,  sent  for 
5c.  Berry's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  106,  Clarinda,  Iowa. 


PFILE’S  65  Varieties 

f AND  and  Water  Fowls.  Farm- 
raised  stock,  with  eggs  in  season. 
Send  2c  for  my  valuable  illustrated  de- 
scriptive Poultry  Book  for  1912.  Write 
Henry  Pfile,  Box  617  Freeport,  111. 


1912  CATALOG  FREE 

Illustrates  and  gives  prices  of  45  varieties 
land  and  water  fowls  and  eggs.  This  book 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  person 
interested  in  poultry  for  profit.  Address 

S.  A.  HUMMEL,  Box  18,  FREEPORT,  ILL. 


CHOICE  STANDARD  BRED 

I Rouen,  Pekin  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks;  Buff,  White, 
Golden,  Silver,  Partridge  and  Columbian  Wyandottes. 
Barred,  Buff  and  Barred  Rocks,  $2.50  each,  $6.00 
trios,  $9.50  peris.  Toulouse  Geese,  $4.00  each.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  Geo.  Hartman,  Freeport,  III. 


Foy’s  Big  Book  SK!® 

Tells  now  to  start  small  and  grow  big.  Describes1 
world’s  largest  pure  bred  poultry  farm  and  gives 
o great  mass  of  useful  poultry  information.  Low, 
prices  on  fowls,  eggs,  incubators  and  brooders. 

Mailed  4 e.  F.  FOY.  Box  27,  Des  Moines.  Iowa 


ACnnrf  Wnr H fnr  n9  when  y°u  write  an  ad‘ 

VJUUU  YVUIU  IUI  vertiser  shows  him  where 
his  advertisement  pays  and  T'lm  EViiSt 
to  helps  ua.  Please  say  it  for  i He  t rUll-VjrOW6r 


To  Prevent  Flying. 

One  of  the  most  vexed  questions  in 
the  yarding  of  chickens  is  that  of 
keeping  them  inside  the  fence.  Clip- 
ped wings  disqualify  a bird  for  the 
show  room,  so  those  who  have  possi- 
ble candidates  for  show  honors  hesi- 
tate to  use  that  method  to  prevent  fly- 
ing. For  those,  the  wing  hobble  is  the 
solution,  but  for  the  ordinary  farm 
flock  there  is  no  particular  reason 
why  the  flights  may  not  he  clipped  to 
discourage  flying.  There  is  no  need 
to  disfigure  the  fowl  by  doing  either, 
for  the  feathers  may  be  clipped  in 
such  a way  as  not  to  show  at  all  when 
the  wings  are  folded.  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  says  to  spread  the  wing  out, 
and  with  a strong  pair  of  shears  clip 
only  the  long,  stiff  flight  feathers  that 
grow  on  the  tip  of  the  wing.  If  these 
are  clipped  about  half  way  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  unbalance  the  fowl  when 
it  tries  to  fly.  Clip  only  the  flights 
of  one  wing  and  if  that  is  done  care- 
fully, leaving  the  secondary  flights 
which  overlap  them  when  the  wings 
are  folded  intact,  they  will  hide  the 
clipped  feathers  and  the  appearance 
of  the  bird  will  not  be  marred.  No 
bird  of  any  weight  to  speak  of  will 
be  able  to  fly  over  a five  or  six-foot 
fence  with  the  wings  so  clipped,  and 
if  they  have  been  properly  discour- 
aged during  their  first  winter  they  will 
not  attempt  even  a lower  fence.  One 
of  the  easiest  ways  to  break  hens  of 
flying  over  the  fence  is  to  confine 
them  during  bad  winter  weather  with- 
in a very  high  fence.  After  their 
fruitless  attempts  to  fly  over  such  a 
fence  they  will  seem  to  think — if  hens 
ever  think— that  since  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  fly  over  that  fence  it  will  be 
useless  to  attempt  to  fly  over  any  sim- 
ilar fence,  even  after  the  clipped 
feathers  have  been  moulted  and  strong 
flights  have  replaced  them,  and  they 
are  comparatively  easy  to  keep  yarded 
after  that. 

The  Hen  and  the  Mine. 

Poultry  raising  was  considered  only 
as  a “side  show”  to  the  farm  as  lata 
as  1900,  which  is  the  only  year  since 
the  government  has  kept  records  that 
the  products  of  the  mines  of  the 
United  States  exceeded  in  value  the 
poultry  products  of  the  year. 

The  secretary  of  agriculture  for  that 
year  quite  astonished  the  country  by 
asserting  that  the  annual  value  of 
poultry  and  eggs  was  $280,600,000. 
Five  years  later  it  was  announced  that 
the  industrious  hen  and  her  ally,  the 
modern  incubator  and  brooder,  had 
increased  the  value  of  the  poultry 
products  to  half  a billion  dollars.  Since 
then  .the  business  has  steadily  in- 
creased until  last  year  the  value  of 
poultry  and  eggs  for  the  year  reached 
the  billion-dollar  mark,  surpassing  in 
value  the  wheat  crop  by  30  per  cent. 

The  report  of  the  bureau  of  mines, 
just  issued  from  Washington,  is  espe- 
cially interesting  in  this  connection, 
which  is  as  follows  as  to  output:  “The 
total  gold  production  of  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions  for  the  year 
1910  wias  $96,000,000;  silver,  $57,000,- 
000,  making  a total  of  $153,000,000. 
This  is  the  output  of  the  mines  as 
against  one  billion,  the  value  of  the 
poultry  and  egg  out  put  of  the  Ameri- 
can hen  for  the  same  period. 

Poultry  as  a Crop  in  Rotation. 

“I  can  always  make  more  out  of  my 
market  eggs  during  the  month  of  Au- 
gust than  I can  in  January,”  says  C. 
M.  Gallup  in  Farm  and  Fireside.  “In 
the  first  place,  the  price  is  almost  al- 
ways as  good  and  sometimes  actually 
higher  in  the  late  summer  than  mid- 
winter. The  cost  of  production  in  Au- 


gust is  also  much  less  and  the  output 
very  nearly  equal.  All  this  is  not  the 
result  of  any  high-pressure  “system,” 
but  simply  getting  back  to  nature  and 
working  the  poultry  as  a crop  in  rota- 
tion. In  fact,  a little  forethought  and 
planning  enables  me  to  use  land  for 
my  poultry  and  crop  it  at  the  same 
time. 

My  favorite  rotation  starts  with 
winter  wheat.  This  is  sown  some 
time  in  September  on  well-prepared 
old  ground,  and  the  seed  is  drilled  in. 

I space  the  rows  ten  inches  apart,  and 
then  when  spring  comes  the  hens  and 
chickens  can  roam  through  it  without 
injuring  the  growth.  By  the  time  the 
early-hatched  chicks  are  ready  to  go 
on  free  range  the  wheat  is  usually 
about  a foot  high,  and  affords  perfect 
protection  from  the  hawks.  I have 
seen  these  pirates  sailing  back  and 
forth  over  my  wheat  field  time  after 
time,  and  yet  out  of  over  nine  hundred 
chicks  last  year  I did  not  know  of 
their  getting  but  one. 

As  soon  as  the  wheat  gets  past  the 
milk  stage,  the  harvest  begins.  Hens 
and  chickens  sail  into  it  with  a ven- 
geance and  seem  to  enjoy  every  min- 
ute of  the  day.  Partly  for  the  sake  of 
having  every  possible  layer  at  work 
during  the  harvest,  I give  every  hen 
that  goes  broody  before  July  1st  a 
clutch  of  eggs.  That  brings  their  va- 
cation when  the  egg  market  is  glutted 
and  puts  them  to  work  again  on  a rap- 
idly rising  market.  Of  course,  on  the 
farm  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  accurate 
accounts,  but  one  year  I fenced  off 
one-sixth  of  an  acre  of  wheat  just  to 
get  some  idea  of  the  results.  About 
twenty  hens  had  the  run  of  it,  and 
during  the  harvest  I fed  them  nothing 
but  beef  scraps.  When  the  wheat  was 
all  gone,  I figured  it  up,  and  they  had 
laid  just  $15  worth  of  eggs  while 
cleaning  it  up.  Considering  the  labor 
involved,  I can’t  make  anything  else 
pay  nearly  so  well.  If  I could  stretch 
the  harvest  through  a whole  year,  it 
would  be  better  than  a gold  mine. 

Next  to  wheat,  corn  is  my  standby. 
I only  keep  one  cow,  so  the  problem 
of  getting  a legume  into  my  rotation 
without  shutting  off  the  poultry  from 
the  land  bothered  me  for  quite  awhile. 
Finally  I struck  a combination  that 
works  splendidly.  In  sowing  the 
wheat,  I put  in  about  10  per  cent,  by 
measure,  of  hairy  vetch.  This  doesn’t 
appear  much  until  after  the  wheat  has 
headed  and  begun  to  ripen.  Then  the 
clinging  vines  come  on  with  a rush, 
climb  all  over  the  wheat,  and  pull  the 
heads  down  where  the  poultry  can 
shell  them  without  a bit  of  trouble. 
In  due  itime  the  vetch  goes  to  seed, 
and  the  operations  of  the  hens  serve 
to  scatter  and  work  the  same  into  the 


soil.  It  sprouts  with  the  first  fall  rain, 
furnishes  green  food  until  snow  flics, 
and,  if  not  fed  off  too  closely,  make:; 
a fine  growth  for  green  manuring  l 1h> 
following  spring. 

T Me  Send 

you  Proof 


Thor©  1h  nothing  Ilk©  being  mire. 
I will  prove  that  n»y  famous  Incu- 
bator— price  only  $7.f>5,  frog ht  pre- 
paid, Bold  on  1 ,2,  or  3 rn onthn  home 
test — will  out-hatch  any  machine  made,  no 
matter  what  kind  or  price.  Don’t  you  want 
to  be  Bure?  Why  pay  more  than  my  price  for 
any  machine  defeated  by  my 


World's  Champion 

140-Egg  Bce,,l,ye  $ FJf  55 

Incubator  / 


Freight 

Paid 

V.Ukl  of 
Rockiest 


which  is  easiest  to  operate,  surest  of 
results.  Let  me  send  you  proof  In  my 
big  portfolio,  “Hatching  Facts”— 16  curries  all  the  evi- 
dence—tells  you  how  to  start  in  the  poultry  business  on 
a profit-making  basis  at  a small  outlay.  Han  double  walls 
and  door— and  dead  air  space 
all  over,  copper  tank,  hot 
water  heater,  self-regulator,' 'Ty- 
cos’  ’ thermometer,  egg-tester, 
safety  lamp,  nursery,  high  legs. 

My  140-chick  Brooder 
double  wall,  hot  water,  top  heat 
$4.85  Guaranteed  best  brooder 
made.  $11.50  gets  complete 
outfit  when  ordered  together, 
freight  prepaid.  My  portfolio 
proves  all.  If  in  a hurry  order  | 

— right  from 

tb  Is  ad  on  Home  Test  Plan -thou- 
sands do.  1 guarantee  satis* 
faction  or  return  money. 

-P  JIM  ROHAN,  President 
oh . oo  Belle  City  Incubator  Company 
Box  104  Racine,  Wis. 


<L 

140-Chick  Brooder 


Johnson’s  Big  1912  Book 

That  he  calls 

“POULTRY 
SERMONS” 

-READY  FOR  YOU 

, ^end  a postal  sure  this  time  for 
Johnson's  book— the  best  and  big 
gest  ever  in  36  years— hundreds  of 
actual  new  photographs  showing 

Old  Trusty  Incubators] 

Used  by  many  hundreds  of  thousands  I 
of  most  successful  poultry  raisers. 

40,  60  or 
90  Days' 

_ Trial 
Under  810 
^ow,  10  Years’ 

Guarantee. 

Johnson  pays  the 
Freight  east  of 
Rockies.  75  per 
cent  bigger 
hatches 
guaranteed. 


Under 

$10  Now, , y *Q  i 
Johnson  Pays  Year8 
the  Freight  fl  Guar-  \ 
Eastof  Rockies  | 


MjMjJOHNSONl/ncnfcatorJWa^ 


SamThompsonSays 

Try  The  Fairfieldlncubator. 


42  Bays  at  My  Risk 

That’s  my  fair  and  square  offer 
to  readers  of  this  paper.  I claim 
to  have  the  best  built,  best  look- 
ing, best  hatching,  easiest  oper- 
ating machine  in  the  world,  or 
your  money  back  if  the  Fairfield 
fails  to  make  good. 

World’s  Best  Hatcher 

Guaranteed  to  Hatch  90^ 
or  Better  or  Money  Back.  Don’t  experiment 
with  an  Incubator— don’t  think  that  one  make  is  as 
good  as  another.  For  real  chicken  profits  try  the 
Fairfield.  I guarantee  my  incu- 
bator in  writing.  No  other  man- 
ufacturer will  equal  this  offer, 
so  don’t  buy  until  you  write  me 
for  free  catalog  and  full  particu- 
lars about  trial  offer  and  90  per 
>.  ^ cent  hatch  guarantee.  Address 

Sam  Thompson,  Pres., 
Neb.  Incubator  Co., 

50  Maiu St., Fairfield, Neb. 


Poultry 
Up  to 
□ate 


V A NEW  BOOK  just  published 
by  Geo.  H.  Lee,  the  poultry 
authority,  interests  all  poultry-^ 

r'  men.  Gives  new  and  valuable  A 
ideas  and  much  practical  infor-  A 
mation  in  compact  form— aplain  ^ 
and  forcible  presentation  of^ 
r ’ things  a poultryman  must  know 

rr  to  be  truly  successful.  One 
copy  will  be  mailed  free  to 
reach  inquirer.  Address 
r CFO.  H.  LEE  COMPANY, 

1 122  Harney  St.,  Omaha,  Neh* 


POULTRY  SUCCESS 

The  Leading  and  Best  Poultry  Magazine 
Progressive,  Practical,  Most  Helpful  of  All 

50  cents  per  year;  3 years  for  $1.00.  Sample  copy  free. 

Experienced  writers;  74  to  212  pages  monthly;  full  of  things  every  poultry  breeder  want9  to  know; 
shows  how  to  succeed;  full  details  for  every  point  from  eggs  to  marketing;  just  the  paper  you  want. 
There  is  always  something  of  special  value  and  interest  to  you  in  Poultry  Success. 

HOW  TO  GET  BIG  PROFITS — Edgar  Briggs,  the  most  successful  poultry  expert  in  America,  tells 
how  to  make  the  greatest  success  with  poultry  in  his  great  system  and  secrets  book,  entitled, 
“PROFITS  IN  POULTRY  KEEPING  SOLVED” 

The  new  4th  edition  covers  every  branch  of  poultry  keeping  and  contains  the  many  priceless  secrets 
which  von  must  know  in  order  to  make  the  largest  profits  and  success  with  poultry.  It  tells  how  to 
plan,  build  and  operate  a poultry  plant  and  market  the  products;  how  to  get  the  most  eggs;  run  incu- 
bators, raise  nearly  every  chick  hatched:  prevent  diseases,  etc.  It  also  tells  how  to  make  the  very  best 
poultry  food  for  10  to  15  cents  per  bushel. 

Briggs  System  calls  for  less  equipment,  labor  and  expenses  than  any  other  method  and  by  it  one 
man  can  easily  take  care  of  2,000  layers  and  3,000  chicks.  Price  of  Briggs  System  Book,  including  one 
year's  subscription  to  Poultry  Success,  only  $1.00. 

POULTRY  SUCCESS,  Springfield,  Ohio  iowya 


Make  Your  Hens  Lay 

You  can  double  your  egg  yield  by  feeding  fresh-cut,  raw  bone.  It  w J 
contains  over  four  times  as  much  egg-making  material  as  grain  and 
takes  the  piace  of  bugs  and  worms  in  fowis’  diet.  That’s  why  It 
gives  more  eggs— greater  fertility,  stronger  chicks,  larger  fowls. 

MANN'S  lmaotde!lt  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  easily  and  rapidly  all  large  and  small  bones  with  adhering  „ 

meat  and  gristle.  Automatically  adapts  to  your  strength.  Never  clogs.  Sent  on 
10  Days0  Free  Trial.  No  money  down.  Send  for  our  free  books  today. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.  Box  108 MILFORD,  MASS, 
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Our  Classified  Advertising  Department 

For  advertisements  in  this  department,  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  j will  be  set  in  black  type.  Every  initial  and  number  to  count  as  one  i Count  the  number  of  words  you  send,  and  remit  at  rate  of  4 cents 
words  each,  in  which  no  display  type  is  used,  we  make  a special  rate  of  word.  This  department  is  for  the  benefit  of  our  subscribers  who  have!  per  word,  stamps,  currency  or  money  order.  This  is  considerably  less 
FOUR  CENTS  PER  WORD,  EACH  INSERTION.  If  several  different  anything  to  sell,  including  farm  lands,  fruit  farms,  dogs,  ponies,  than  our  display  rate,  and  offers  a splendid  opportunity  to  rearh 
advertisements  are  inserted  in  the  same  issue,  the  charge  will  be  $1.00  poultry  and  eggs,  live  stock,  plants,  shrubs,  vines,  etc.  All  adver-  our  readers  at  a low  figure.  Send  a trial  advertisement  with  remit- 
tor  each  ad,  no  matter  how  small.  The  first  four  words  of  each  ad  | tisoments  for  this  department  must  be  PAID  FOR  IN  ADVANCE.]  tance  at  rate  of  4c  a word.  THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  St.  Joseph,  Mo 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 


Anconas 

Sheppard’s  Famous  Anconas.  The  world's  best.  First 
at  world's  greatest  shows,  including  London,  England, 
Madison  Square  and  Cleveland.  Greatest  egg  record. 
Catalogue  free.  Cecil  Sheppard,  President  International 
Ancona  Club,  Berea,  Ohio. 

Single-Comb  Ancona  Cockerels.  Extra  good  size,  with 
good  combs,  yellow  mottled  legs,  $1  to  $5.  Write  me. 
John  B.  Firestone,  Spencer,  Ohio. 

Andalusians 

Blue  Andalusian  cockerels.  Just  the  kind  to  improve 
your  flock  and  increase  egg  production;  $1.50  to  $5.00 
buys  strong,  vigorous  bird.  Wm.  Foote,  Wellington,  O. 

Cornish 

Forest  City  Cornish  Yards,  Shawnee,  Okla.  Home 
of  World  Beater  Dark  Cornish  and  White  Indian  Run- 
ner  Ducks.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Mating  list  free. 

Hamburgs 

Silver-Spangled  Hamburgs,  Partridge  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Houdans,  Light  Brahmas,  highest  quality,  lowest  prices. 
Winners  and  breeders  for  sale.  Eggs  in  season.  Will 
Clark.  Sullivan.  Ohio. 

Langshans — Black 

Our  Black  Langshans  are  the  big  everlasting  laying 
kind.  Prize  winners  too.  You  need  them.  Choice 
stock,  low  prices.  Neville  Poultry  Farms.  Kewanee,  III. 

Leghorns 

Winter  Laying  Leghorns.  Bred  to  "Shell  Out”  eggs, 
and  do  it.  Baby  chicks,  eggs,  stock.  Catalogue  free. 
O.  C.  Frantz,  85  South,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 

Leghorns — Brown 

Lamson’s  Rose-Comb  Brown  L>  ghorns  are  bred  to 
lay.  Madison  Square  and  other  big  show  winners. 
Stock,  eggs  and  chicks.  Circulai  free.  H.  Lamson, 
Box  L.  Cameron,  N.  Y. 

Cockerels  for  sale — S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn,  pure-bred 
stock,  good  shape  and  color.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
$1  each  or  G for  $5.  Fred  Huecker,  Route  1,  Bunce- 
ton,  Mo. 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  High  grade  cockerels  and 
hens.  Heavy  laying  strain,  fine  birds,  $1.00.  If  in 
need,  write  us.  Crow  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  Washburn, 
Illinois. 

S.  C.  B.  Leghorns — Bred  exclusively  for  25  years. 
Have  as  good  as  money  will  buy.  Try  some  of  my 
stock.  W.  W.  Egbert,  Millersburg.  111. 

Leghorns — Buff 

For  Sale — S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns.  Some  fine  show 
birds.  A lot  of  magnificent  cockerels  and  pullets,  all 
prices.  My  old  birds  are  select  matings  from  the 
best  breeders  in  America.  Mrs.  Anna  H.  Baldwin. 
Keswick,  la. 

Leghorns — White 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — One  thousand  White  Leghorn 
utility  cockerels  from  greatest  exhibition  and  egg  pro- 
ducing strains  in  America.  No  culls  or  disqualified 
birds  in  lot;  $1.25  each,  five  for  $6.00  or  ten  for  $10.00. 
The  best  birds  on  earth  to  cross  with  your  flock  and 
improve  the  egg  producing  qualities.  Don't  overlook 
these  low  prices  for  really  superior  stock.  Twin  Brooks 
Farm,  R.  I).  7.  Springfield  (Lawrenceville) , Ohio. 

Single-Comb  White  Leghorns— Our  famous  "Weja” 
strain.  Barred  Rocks,  Ringlet  strain.  Cocks,  cockerels, 
hens  and  pullets  for  sale.  Booking  orders  for  baby 
chicks,  10  cents  each.  Our  customers  return  year  after 
ye,;r,  which  is  proof  conclusive.  Our  stock  pleases. 
Peerless  Poultry  Farm,  Kenton,  Ohio. 

Single-Comb  White  Leghorns— Winners  at  leading 
shows  for  28  years.  Choice  stock  for  sale.  Eggs  in 
season.  Write  your  wants.  J.  H.  Kollmeyer,  Quincy 
Heights  Poultry  Farm,  Quincy,  111. 

Si.igle-Comb  White  Leghorns;  large  plant,  large 
fowls,  large  eggs.  Stock  for  sale;  eggs  for  hatching, 
baby  chicks  in  season.  Catalog.  Fowler  Egg  Farm, 
Fowler,  Colorado. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  hens  at  75c  to  $1  each.  Good, 
clean  white  birds.  Indian  Runner  drakes  at  75c  each. 

C.  IT.  Zurburg,  Topeka,  III. 

Orpingtons — Black. 

Black  Orpingtons.  Davis  Black  Orpingtons  lead, 
others  follow.  A few  extra  bargains  in  stock  for  be- 
ginners. Exhibition  birds  a specialty.  S.  H.  Davis, 
Box  N,  Lansing,  Mich i ga n . 

Orpingtons— White  * 

Crystal  White  Orpingtons  from  high-scoring  pen  lay- 
ing 63  per  cent.  Five-months-old  pullets  averaged  53 
per  cent.  A few  choice  cockerels  and  pullets.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Eggs.  $2.50  for  15.  Marion  Stevenson, 
2712  Pine  street,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Kellerstrass  Crystal  White  Orpingtons,  single  comb, 
75  fine  large  pullets  for  sale.  Price  $5  each.  I have 
no  culls.  Eggs  from  five  fine  pens  at  $3  15,  $5  30, 

$7  45.  Booking  orders  for  January  and  February. 
James  A.  Driggs,  Liberty,  Ind. 

Kellerstrass  Crystal  White  Orpingtons.  Some  prize 
winners.  Also  Reds  and  Minorcas.  Standard  bred. 
Eggs,  $1.50  to  $5  per  15.  Life  member  American  Poul- 
try Association.  Prof.  F.  H.  Jackson,  Middlebury  Cen- 
ter, Pa. 

Single-Comb  White  Orpingtons,  Kellerstrass  strain. 
We  are  booking  eggs  for  early  delivery.  Our  birds  are 
winners  at  the  fall  shows  this  year.  Stock  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  Chas.  McClure,  Tremonton,  Utah. 

Kellerstrass  Crystal  White  Orpingtons  riireet.  Barred 
Rocks,  high  grade,  young  stock.  May  hatch;  less  than 
half  price,  to  make  room.  Wardwell’s  Poultry  Yards, 
Rutland.  Vermont. 

Extra  fine  Single-Comb  White  Orpingtons.  Early 
hatched.  Fullets  and  cockerels.  Reasonable  prices. 
Write  your  wants.  Granite  State  Poultry  Yards,  Box 
52,  Nashua.  N.  H,  

Kellerstrass  White  Orpingtons,  “Peggy  strain.”  Trap 
year  records.  150  to  221  eggs.  Cockerels,  $5  up.  Eggs 
February  1st.  L.  Lewis,  607  North  Fountain,  Spring- 
field.  Ohio. 

Kellerstrass  White  Orpingtons — Fifty  cockerels  at 
$2.00  and  $3.00  each  if  taken  this  month.  Large, 
husky  five-months-old  fellows.  W.  C.  Snyder,  Bunce- 
ton.  Mo. 

Kellerstrass  and  Jackson  White  Orpingtons.  Direct 
blue  ribbon  winners,  $5;  others  $2  and  $3  setting.  Black 
Orpingtons,  $2  a setting.  Henry  Fisse,  Jr.,  Kokomo, 
Ind. 

Orpingtons — All  single-comb  varieties.  Won  120 
prizes  ar  three  state  shows.  Special  bargains  in  pens, 
trios  and  cockerels.  Boomgaarns  Farms,  Box  F,  Hum- 
boldt, Nebraska. 

Kellerstrass  Crystal  White  Orpingtons.  Eggs,  $1.50 
per  15  up.  I have  stock  from  eggs  bought  of  Keller  - 
strass  at  $2.00  each.  F.  R.  Brill,  Hampshire,  111. 
Box  70. 

White  Orpingtons— Single-Comb  pullets  and  cockerels. 
Fine,  large  birds.  All  from  exhibition  stock.  Write  me 
before  buying  elsewhere.  G,  G.  Douglas,  Rantoul.  111. 

Quality  White  Orpingtons.  Win  every  year.  Male 
birds.  $3.00  up.  Eggs  reasonable  in  season.  Whatever 

you  need  we  have  it.  C.  Colby.  Hillsboro,  111, 

For  Sale— Single  Comb  White  and  Buff  Orpingtons. 
Cocks,  cockerels  and  pullets.  Eggs  and  baby  chicks 
in  season.  H.  E.  Poseley,  Stewart,  Minn. 

White  Orpington  trios,  $7.50;  pens,  $10.  Cockerels 
from  $3  upwards.  Now  is  the  time  to  order  from 
Robert  Broeker.  Nevada,  Mo. 

Plymouth  Rocks — Barred 

150  Barred  Rock  cockerels.  Bred  from  best  stock. 
Rig.  rangy  fellows,  that  will  do  you  good.  Mammoth 
Bronze  turkeys,  Giant  Jumbo  King  strain,  some  fine 
ones.  Italian  bees  and  queens;  great  workers.  Write 
C,  Henry  Clymer,  Bertram,  Iowa. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  50  Barred  Rock  cockerels 
from  my  best  pen.  headed  by  Jumbo,  Jr.  Jumbo  has 
never  failed  to  win  in  any  show  room.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Don't  miss  this  bargain.  Order  today. 
$5.00  each.  Eggs,  $2.00  for  15.  E.  H.  Wegener.  Red 
Bud.  Illinois. 

Barred  Rocks — Thompson,  Hawkins  and  Bradley 
strains.  Shipped  on  “trial,”  approval  or  C.  O.  D. 
Pullets  and  cockerels,  $1.00  each.  Mrs.  Edith  Chelton, 
Landonville.  Md. 

Congdon’s  Barred  Rocks,  bred  for  utility  and  beauty. 
$3,000  invested;  146-acre  farm;  1,000  birds  for  sale. 
Eggs  in  season.  Write  your  wants.  Booklet  free.  W. 
A.  Congdon,  Box  A,  Waterman,  Illinois. 

Twenty-five  Barred  Rock  cockerels  go  at  $2.50  each. 
Large  fellows;  shipped  on  approval.  I won  Iowa  state 
cup  year  1910.  W.  E.  Cowan.  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


Plymouth  Rocks— Buff 

Golden  Oak  Poultry  Yards — High-class,  prize-winning 
Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  Win  wherever  shown.  World’s 
best  winter  layers.  A few  choice  show  birds  for  sale. 
Cockerels,  pullets,  pairs,  trios  and  pens  at  reasonable 
prices.  Also  a few  of  Poley’s  world’s  best  cockerels  for 
sale.  Write  for  prices.  D.  L.  Dungan,  R.  1,  Hornell 
N.  Y. 

Buff  Rocks,  winners  wherever  shown,  priced  right, 
and  your  money  back  if  you  are  not  pleased.  That 
means  a square  deal.  Circulars  and  show  record  free. 
E.  A,  Meyers.  Route  9,  Mt.  Sterling.  111. 

Prize-winning  Buff  Plymouth  Rock  cockerels  and 
pullets  for  sale.  Good  breeding  and  extra  fine  individ- 
uals. Prices  reasonable.  Orlin  Stephens,  Route  3, 
Hamburg.  Iowa. 

Choice  Single-Comb  Buff  Leghorns.  $1.25  each.  $3.25 
per  trio.  Indian  Runner  drakes,  $1.25.  Eggs  in  sea- 
son, from  prize  winners.  Hilcrest  Farm,  Blackwater, 
Mo. 


Plymouth  Rocks — White 

White  Rocks  (Fishel  strain).  Beautiful  and  profit- 
able. Fine  layers.  Snow-white,  farm  raised,  vigorous 
cockerels,  $1.50  to  $3.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  W.  H. 
Dougherty,  Sellcrsburg,  Ind. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

The  Overman  Red  Feather  Colony.  Established  1904, 
at  East  Meridian  Heights,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Repre- 
sents the  blood  of  America's  best  Rose-Comb  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Conservative  methods  and  honest  deal- 
ing at  reasonable  prices  for  high-class  goods,  is  our 
standard.  Write  us. 

Rose-Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  American  Beauty 
strain.  Most  popular  and  practical  fowl  for  farmer 
and  fancier.  It’s  no  gamble  to  give  mine  a trial.  My 
winnings  free  for  the  asking.  Prize  stock  $2,  $3.  $5  per 
15.  Utility,  $1.50.  Address  A.  V.  Davis.  Ridgefield, 
Conn. 

Red  Quill  Rhode  Island  Reds  will  improve  your 
flock,  by  giving  you  large,  vigorous  birds,  easy  to  raise, 
quick  growers,  great  layers.  None  better.  Large,  vig- 
orous cockerels,  brilliant  red,  either  comb,  $2.00  each. 
Cary's  Farms,  Trimble.  Ohio. 

Rose-Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Fine  utility  cock- 
erels, $1.50,  $2.50.  Parent  stock  direct  from  Cornish. 
Fine  layers.  White  Holland  turkey  cockerels,  $5,  from 
first  prize  stock.  Chicago  and  Indianapolis.  Mrs.  Geo. 
Shepard,  Goodland,  Ind. 

Rose-Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  cockerels  of  the  Kauf- 
man-Windheim  strain.  Also  white  and  fawn  Indian 
Runner  ducks  of  the  Sawyer  strain.  Prices  reasonable 
if  taken  soon.  Mrs.  W.  S.  Hamilton,  Clarksdale.  Mo. 

Thoroughbred  Rose  and  Single-Comb  Rhode  Island 
Red  cockerels  and  pullets.  Bred  from  93  to  94  point 
males,  and  hens  trap-nested  for  superior  egg  produc- 
tion. D.  J.  Bliss,  Carthage.  Mo. 

Hall’s  Single-Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  are  the  “stay 
red”  kind.  They  took  Michigan  by  storm  in  1910.  None 
better.  Bargains  in  stock.  B.  F.  Hall,  Jr.,  Lansing, 
Michigan. 

Single  and  Rose-Comb  Reds  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Pullets  and  cockerels  for  sale.  Eggs,  $3-15. 
Prices  and  quality  right.  Crosby  Bros.,  Momence,  111. 

Single-Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Some  well  bred 
birds,  at  right  prices.  Cockerels  or  pullets.  Eggs  in 
season,  $2.  T.  F.  Higley,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


Wyandottes — White 

Eight  pens  White  Wyandottes,  Rudy  and  Keeler 
strain.  Breeders  used  by  me  this  year.  Only  object 
in  selling  is  to  make  room  for  young  stock.  Start  with 
a pen  of  these,  and  you  can  produce  hundreds  of  fine 
birds.  Price,  $10,  $12,  $15  per  pen.  Member  of  White 
Wyandotte  Club.  Sylvester  Bain,  Moundsville,  W.  Ya. 

500  White,  Golden  and  Columbian  Wyandottes  for 
sale.  Splendid  breeding  and  show  birds.  Eggs  for 
hatching  from  selected  stock.  Mrs.  D.  C.  Jones,  Nash- 
otah,  Wis. 

Top-Notch  White  Wyandottes — Show  birds.  Fine 
utility  stock  or  high-, grade  breeders  at  rock  bottom 
prices.  If  you  want  quality,  write  us.  Schmied  Bros., 
Route  2.  Mt  Healthy,  Ohio. 

White  Wyandottes.  Fishel  strain.  Pullets  and  cock- 
erels.  Something  fine  for  utility  breeding.  Pure 
white,  $1.25  and  $2  each.  Jno.  F.  Qualls,  Temple  Hill, 
111. 


Wyandottes — Silver  Laced 

Silver  Wyandottes  of  quality.  Prize  winners.  Best 
winter  layers.  Good- stock  for  sale,  reasonable.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Also  some  Japanese  Silkies.  J.  F. 
Spence.  Clinton,  Iowa. 

Silver- Laced  Wyandottes  for  sale.  From  high-scor- 
ing prize-winning  stock.  Scored  and  unscored,  also  M. 
B.  Turkeys.  R.  R.  Shields.  Route  3,  Ogden.  Iowa. 

Chicks 

Chicks,  leading  varieties,  hatched  in  mammoth  coal- 
heated  incubators.  100,000  chicks  for  1912  delivery,  or- 
der now.  Arrival  guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  Walnut 
Hill  Hatchery,  Macon,  Mo. 


Ducks  and  Geese 

Sawyer’s  Indian  Runner  Ducks.  The  kind  that  lay, 
the  kind  that  pays,  and  the  kind  that  wins  in  the  show 
room.  P’ine  lot  of  stock  for  sale;  also  White  Chinese 
Geese.  W.  M.  Sawyer,  Lancaster,  Mo. 

Mammoth  Pekin  and  Indian  Rurrner  ducks.  Fine 
young  stock  for  sale;  eggs  in  season.  These  are  the 
birds  for  the  fruit  grower.  Paul  and  Gordon  Griffith, 
Frcdericktown,  Mo. 

Geese  and  ducks,  all  standard  varieties.  Show  strain. 
Also  most  all  varieties  chickens  and  guineas.  Prices  low, 
State  wants.  Cedarlawn  Poultry  Farm,  Route  3,  Wapa- 
koneta,  Ohio. 


Pigeons 

White,  Black,  Red  and  Blue  Maltese  hens.  Yellow 
and  Red  Carneaux.  Breeders  and  youngsters.  I breed 
them.  None  better.  Price  reasonable.  Lafreniere, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


Turkeys — White  Holland 

Mammoth  White  Holland  Turkeys  and  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
horns. Winners  at  the  State  Fair,  Springfield,  111. 
(1911).  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Southern  Slope 
Poultry  Farm.  Box  A.  Jacksonville.  111. 


Miscellaneous  Poultry 

S.  C.  Reds,  White  Rocks.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
Buff  Rocks  and  Silver  Wyandottes.  America's  leading 
strain.  Hen  hatched  and  reared.  Stock,  eggs  and 
chicks  at  right  prices.  Write  your  wants  before  buying 
elsewhere.  Joseph  Anthony.  Rt.  4.  East  Berlin.  Pa. 

Beautiful  swans,  fancy  pheasants,  peafowl  and  other 
ornamental  stock.  Also  partridges,  pheasants,  quail, 
deer,  rabbits,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Send  4c  for 
illustrated  descriptive  circulars.  Wenz  & Maekensen, 
Pheasantry  & Game  Park,  Yardley,  Pa. 


Hens  and  pullets  for  sale.  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Ciystal  White  Orping- 
tons. Thoroughbred  utility  stock.  Hens  under  two 
years.  Pullets  April  and  May  hatched.  K.  Krudop, 
Manhattan.  Kan. 

Sixty- Page  Catalogue  Free.  Sixty  varieties  chickens, 
ducks,  geese,  guineas,  turkeys  and  hares.  Blue  ribbon 
winners.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Lowest  prices.  H.  A. 
Souder,  Box  10,  Selleisville,  Pa. 

Doyle’s  Two  Egg  Machines,  Single  Comb  Black  Min- 
orcas and  Indian  Runner  Ducks.  Cockerels,  hens  and 
drakes  for  sale.  Eggs  in  season.  John  Doyle,  Center, 
Missouri. 

Wanted — To  buy  White  Oipingtons,  yearling  hens 
and  pullets,  Hamburgs,  Minorcas  and  Cornish  Indian 
games.  Describe  what  you  have,  quoting  lowest  prices. 
Matthew  Mertz,  907  W.  15th  St..  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

48  varieties  pure  bred  Chickens.  Ducks,  Geese,  Tur- 
keys, Guineas,  Pea- Fowls,  Incubators,  6000  prizes. 
Sale  circular  free;  100  page  catalogue,  4c.  Ziemers 
Poultry  Farm.  Austin,  Minn. 

Sixty  varieties  fancy  poultry— geese,  ducks,  turkeys, 
chickens,  pea  fowls,  guineas,  pheasants,  pigeons,  rat- 
dogs.  New  60-page  catalogue,  4 cents.  F.  J.  Da- 
mann,  Farmington,  Minn. 

Buff  Orpir.ytoiiS  and  White  Rocks  from  Indianapolis 
and  Chicago  winners.  Elegant  birds  of  correct  shape 
and  color.  F.  L.  Shaw,  Route  1,  Hutsonville,  111.  Li- 
censed poultry  judge. 

Thoroughbred  Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Pekin,  Muscovy, 
Runner  ducks.  Homer  pigeons.  White  Guineas.  Eggs, 
$1  up.  Stock  for  sale.  Emwood  Farm,  Route  13,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes.  Birds  and  eggs  for  sale.  Bee  keep- 
ers and  poultry  supplies.  Large  stock.  II.  S.  Durby, 
St.  Anne.  111. 

Wild  and  Bronze  turkeys  and  chickens.  Eggs  for 
hatching.  Catalog,  2c  stamp,  showing  wild  gobbler 
from  the  mountaineer.  Valley  View  Poultry  Farm, 
Belleville,  Pa. 

State  Fair,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  winners.  Columbian 
Wyandottes.  Barred  Rocks,  Buff  Leghorns.  Bronze 
turkeys,  Rouen  ducks.  A.  G.  Barlow.  Box  6,  Medina, 
N.  Y.  

For  Sale — Cockerels,  Black  Orpingtons,  Barred  Rocks. 
White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Eggs  and  baby 
chicks  in  season.  E.  B.  Peck,  Batavia.  N.  Y. 

If  you  want  Orpingtons,  Reds,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes, 
Rocks;  males  or  females;  we  can  save  you  money.  Write 
us  anyway.  Lee  Harris,  College  View.  Neb. 

I have  some  fine  show  birds  for  sale.  Prices  rea- 
sonable. Ask  for  my  show  record  and  mating  list.  Otto 
Peterson,  Jr..  Route  7.  Axtel,  Neb. 

For  Sale — Cocks,  hens  and  pullets.  Good  stuff. 
Price  cheap,  as  am  going  to  cut  stock  down.  W.  L. 
Eyman,  La  Prairie,  111. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

For  Sale — Seventy-two-egg  hot  water  incubators,  all 
complete,  for  $6.  Freight  prepaid.  Do  you  want  In- 
dian Runner  duck  eggs?  Runner  ducks  are  the  farm- 
er's gold  mine.  Catalogue  free.  Golden  Rule  Incu- 
bator  Company.  Middletown.  Ind. 

Do  your  hens  lay  in  winter  time?  If  not.  why  not? 
Do  you  want  them  to  lay?  If  so.  feed  Boldt's  Laying 
Tonic,  50c  per  package;  6 packages  $2.50.  Boldt’s  Poul- 
try  Remedy  Co..  Albion.  Mich. 

Free  advice  on  poultry  problems:  Housing,  feeding, 
management,  how  to  treat  diseases.  Letters  welcome. 
New  80-page  poultry  book  free  if  you  send  4c  postage. 
The  G.  E.  Conkey  Co..  Dept.  No.  86,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Are  you  interested  in  the  best  automatic  poultry 
feeders  ever  built  ? If  you  are  get  in  line  with  the  20th 
century  goods.  They  bring  results.  Booklet  free.  H.  E. 
Barnes,  Box  A.  Brink  Haven,  Ohio. 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 


ILLINOIS  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

Eighty  acres  fine  rolling  land — not  hilly — in  Hamil- 
ton County,  Illinois,  100  miles  S.  E.  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  60  miles  N.  W.  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  on  the  L.  & 
N.  Railroad.  Seven  miles  from  McLeansboro,  the 
county  seat,  a town  of  2,000  population,  and  3 miles 
from  small  station  where  passengers  and  freight  can  be 
handled.  Improvements  consist  of  brick  house  of  three 
very  large  rooms,  hall  and  basement ; new  barn  and 
other  outbuildings.  Farm  is  fenced  all  around,  also 
lias  fence  between  pasture  and  farming  land.  Sixty- 
five  acres  have  been  cleared  (no  stumps)  and  in  culti- 
vation— 55  acres  being  used  as  farming  land  and  ten 
acres  in  pasture;  balance  (15  acres)  in  timber  good  for 
farm  use  as  wood  and  fence  posts.  Some  fruit  on  the 
place.  Is  now  farmed  on  the  shares.  The  owner  of 
this  farm  has  seen  it  but  twice  in  ten  years — is  too  old 
to  farm,  and  will  sell  at  a figure  that  will  interest  any- 
body wanting  a farm  or  a good  investment.  The  coal 
rights  should  be  worth  $25  per  acre.  They  are  selling 
for  that  all  around  this  property.  Address  at  once, 
W.  P.  Tracy.  Box  1277,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

If  you  want  a part  of  one  of  the  very  choicest 
tracts  of  fruit  land  on  earth,  where  conditions  are 
ideal  for  growing  fruits  and  for  a home,  then  send 
for  copy  of  a beautiful  booklet  describing  Morrisania 
Ranch.  Grand  Valley,  Colo.  This  is  not  cheap  land 
— it.  sells  for  $300  per  acre,  including  perpetual  water 
right,  but  it  is  worth  the  money.  It  may  be  that 
some  member  of  your  family  needs  the  benefit  of 
Colorado's  climate  for  some  form  of  lung  trouble. 
Get  a tract  of  this  land  and  establish  your  home 
there  before  it  is  too  late.  The  ranch  contains  880 
acres,  and  only  part  of  it  is  for  sale,  for  we  will  de- 
velop the  remainder  for  our  own  use.  Shall  we  send 
you  the  booklet  which  describes  the  place?  Write  me 
If  interested.  James  M.  Irvine,  Editor  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Valuable  peach  orchard  for  sale  in  the  famous  Ozark 
fruit  belt.  Arkansas,  near  county  seat  and  railway 
shipping  station.  Farm  has  190  acres,  70  acres  in 
mature  Elberta  peach  trees,  numbering  9,000  trees; 
also  200  cherry  trees  and  75  apple  trees;  best  orchard 
in  the  county.  Trees  thrifty  and  prospects  for  next 
year's  crop  never  better.  One  full  crop  of  this  or- 
chard would  pay  $18,000  to  $20,000.  Price  $10,000. 
A remarkable  bargain.  For  full  particulars,  address 
G.  G.,  care  Fruit-Grower. 

800  Acres  one- half  mile  from  town.  An  excellent  road 
to  place.  Four  large  barns,  two  good  houses,  fine  or- 
chards and  the  finest  of  orchard  land.  Has  500  acres 
under  the  plow  and  a lot  more  could  be,  if  desired.  The 
land  is  slightly  rolling;  has  a large  creek  running 
through  the  place,  which  gives  plenty  of  water,  should 
you  want  to  irrigate.  Price,  per  acre.  $55.  Write  me 
for  all  kinds  of  farms,  large  and  small.  Address  W.  J. 
Moore,  Brownsville,  Oregon. 

Florida  farm  sacrifice.  To  close  estate  at  once  I 
must  sacrifice  beautiful  26-acre  Florida  home,  6-room 
cottage,  modern  improvements,  barn,  outhouses,  all 
necessary  live  stock,  poultry,  machinery  and  equipment. 
Will  •yield  over  $4,000  a year,  if  properly  cared  for. 
Price  complete,  $1,500.  Terms  $50  cash.  $25  quarterly, 
if  desired,  by  responsible  party.  Possession  March  1. 
Owner,  care  A.  Jordan,  Glidden,  Wis.  West  Palm 
Beach.  Florida. 

Missouri  farms.  One  of  400  acres,  one  235  acres, 
both  improved,  all  cultivating  land  and  close  to  rail- 
road stations.  Also  two  tracts  of  fine  timber  land  on 
Grand  River.  One  255  acres  and  one  160  acres.  Tim- 
ber alone,  if  put  into  lumber  and  wood,  will  more  than 
net  price  of  land.  Prices  and  descriptions  on  applica- 
tion.  Address  the  owner.  W.  S.  Duncan,  Clinton,  Mo. 

Shenandoah  Valley  Orchards  and  farming  lands.  We 
offer  fine  values  to  investors  in  orchards  and  fruit 
lands,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  apple  belt  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia.  Write  to  us  for  par- 
ticulars. The  Frederick  County  Realty  Co.,  Dept.  F, 
Stephens  City,  Virginia. 


For  bargains  in  Arkansas  fruit  land,  write  us.  Good 
fruit  and  berry  land,  $3.00  acre  up.  Make  150  crates 
cantaloupes  or  strawberries  per  acre.  We  sold  Elberta 
peaches  up  to  $3.25  per  bushel.  Past  season  sold  can- 
taloupes for  $1.00  crate,  f.  o.  b.  cars.  Strawberries 
netted  us  $150  per  acre.  Fine  climate,  no  malaria, 
mosquitoes,  saloons  or  negroes.  Grannis  Real  Estate 
( o..  Giannis,  Polk  County.  Ark. 


Poultry  and  fruit  farm  for  sale  in  Rocky  Ford  melon 
anu  fruit  district  in  famous  Arkansas  valley  of  Colo- 
rado. len  acres,  joins  corporation  limits  growing 
town;  apples,  cherries,  1,000  White  Leghorn  fowls. 
Modern  equipped  plant,  established  paying  business  111 
over  West.  Nine  thousand  dollars  will  handle.  In- 
vestment safe.  Address  J.  L.  Woodbridge,  Fowler, 
Colorado. 


For  Sale— Two  Georgia  fruit  farms;  one  of  two 
hundred  acres,  mostly  of  apples.  One  tract  of  three 
hundred  acres,  thirty  acres  in  apples,  balance  in 
peaches,  all  at  bearing  age.  Situated  at  railroad  pri- 
vate switch.  Half  mile  from  postoffice.  Price  and 
particulars  on  application.  J.  Puterbaugh,  Menlo, 
Ga. 


Excellent  fruit  farms  for  sale  cheap.  Fruit  farm  of 

40  acres,  extra  fine  fruit  land,  good  orchard  and  good 
improvements,  almost  new,  plenty  of  water,  wood, 
schools,  churches,  telephones,  R.  F.  D.  One  of  the 
best  fruit  farms  in  Washington  County,  and  $1,250 
takes  it.  Write  us.  Gray’s  Nursery,  Pekin,  Ind. 
Route  13. 


1 60- Acre  grain  and  stock  farm,  near  Springdale; 
spring  in  timber  pasture;  27  acres,  bearing  peach  and 
apple  orchard;  fine  buildings;  80  acres  level,  rich  land, 
produces  75  bushels  corn  and  oats  per  acre;  cheapest 
goody  farm  around  here;  $50  acre.  Fredricks  Realty 
Company,  Springdale,  Washington  Co.,  Ark. 

Florida — Producing  orange  grove,  Eustis,'  Lake  Co., 

to  settle  grower’s  estate.  Twenty-five  acres,  15-year- 
old  trees;  40  acres  additional  land;  protected  location; 
Average  crop,  1,000  boxes;  capacity  4,000  boxes;  eleven- 
room  dvvelling;  four  miles  to  fine  town;  $12,000.  R.  M. 
Richards,  1825  Corcoran  street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Farmers — Come  to  a land  of  sunshine  and  health  in 
Texas  coast  country,  where  three  crops  yearly  are 
raised  on  same  acre,  realizing  you  $25  to  $300  per 
acre  on  each,  with  ready  market  for  all,  and  buy  such 
lands  at  $5  to  $25  per  acre.  C.  A.  Dyer,  Houston,  Tex. 

Cash  for  your  farm  or  business.  I bring  buyers  and 
seller  together.  No  matter  where  located,  if  you  want 
to  buy,  sell  or  exchange  any  kind  of  property,  any- 
where. address  Frank  P.  Cleveland,  994  Adams  Express 
Building,  Chicago.  111. 

Alvin,  Texas,  the  commercial  center  of  the  success- 
ful orange,  fig,  strawberry  and  truck  district  of  the 
Texas  gulf  coast;  soil  rich,  climate  delightful  and 
location  unexcelled.  Correspondence  solicited.  E.  C. 
& J.  F.  Webster. 

A splendid  nursery  for  sale.  Includes  43  acres  of 
good  nursery  land,  with  stock  and  equipment.  Good 
reasons  for  selling.  Must  be  sold  soon.  For  further 
particulars,  address  Beaver  Realty  Company,  Ashland, 
Oregon. 

Willamette  Valley  grows  any  kind  of  crops  success- 
fully without  irrigation.  Mild  climate  and  no  drouths, 
lightning  nor  cyclones.  Write  for  full  information  to 
Commercial  Club,  Albany.  Oregon. 

Forty  acres  apple  orchard,  thirty  minutes  from  Spo- 
kane,  on  electric.  Seventeen  in  bearing,  ten  two-year- 
old.  All  varieties.  Home  and  small  fruits;  buildings. 
J.  A.  Daggett,  Mica,  Wash. 

Forty  acres  strawberry  land  in  Newton  County,  Mis- 
souri.  In  cultivation;  2V2  miles  from  good  town.  Good 
roads.  Good  neighbors;  $40  per  acre.  Write  Ben  F. 
Browning,  Seneca,  Mo. 

Orchard  For  Sale— 120  acres  in  Arkansas  fruit  belt; 
3,400  trees.  Fine  community.  Telephone,  mail  route. 
Near  good  railroad  town.  Write  Charles  Thompson, 
Pottsville,  Ark. 

For  Sale — The  Holloway  Nurseries  at  Alvin,  Texas. 
Trade  established.  Twenty  acres  land,  modern  buildings. 
Getting  old;  want  to  auit.  Address  D.  Holloway,  Al- 
vin, Texas. 

I want  more  good  neighbors.  Will  answer  free  what- 

ever  I can  about  Idaho  and  her  opportunities  for  health 
and  wealth  seekers.  E.  McCulley.  Arco,  Idaho. 

900  Acres  finest  ftpple  land  in  famous  mountain  re- 
gion. 150  acres  in  orchard,  fine  stock  farm.  George 
Wharton,  Cruso,  Haywood  Co..  N.  C. 

Cash  for  your  property,  any  kind,  anywhere.  If  you 
want  to  buy,  sell  or  exchange,  address  Northwestern 
Business  Agency,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Homes  in  Healthy  West  Florida,  $20  per  acre.  Part 
pay  in  crops.  "Facts  About  Florida”  free.  W.  S. 
Reeve,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

For  information  about  low-priced  homes,  write  to 
Henry  Merrill,  Box  35,  Rock  Branch,  Harnett  County, 
North  Carolina. 

For  Sale — 220  acres  fruit  land.  Nathan  H.  Elliott, 
Salem,  Ind. 


FARMS  WANTED 

Farms  Wanted — We  have  direct  buyers.  Don’t  pay 
commissions.  Write  describing  property,  naming 
lowest  price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  prop- 
erty free.  American  Investment  Association,  20  Palace 
building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Wanted — Southern  Idaho  or  Oregon  land  in  exchange 
for  business  property,  always  rented,  two  car  lines,  good 
corner;  reason,  wife’s  health.  Charles  Henninger, 
Pittsburg,  Kansas. 

Farm  Wanted — In  southwest  Arkansas,  northwest 
Louisiana  or  east  Texas,  in  exchange  for  west  Kansas. 
Improved  160  acres.  J.  A.  Wilson.  Morehead,  Kan. 

Farm  Wanted — Will  pay  cash  for  a good  bargain. 
Give  full  particulars  and  lowest  price.  W.  F.  Grower, 
Box  994,  Cherry  Valley,  Illinois. 

NURSERY  STOCK 

Sacrifice  sale  oi  suipius  berry  plants;  No.  1 select 
stock:  100,000  black  cap  raspberry,  25,000  red  rasp- 

berry, 10,000  Mersereau  blackberry,  25,000  Snyder 
blackberry,  25,000  Early  Harvest  blackberry,  800,000 
root  cuttings  of  above  varieties.  Also  peach  trees  and 
all  other  kinds  of  nursery  stock  at  one-third  to  one- 
lialf  price.  Gray's  Nursery,  Pekin,  Ind.  R.  D.  No.  0. 

Orange  and  Fig  Trees,  Pecans,  Persimmons,  full  line 
shade  trees,  fruit  trees,  roses  and  heavy  ornamentals 
adapted  to  Southern  planting.  Booklet  on  orange  and 
fig  culture  and  catalogue  "B”  free.  Wholesale  and 
retail.  Algoa  Fruit  and  Nursery  Co.,  R.  H.  Bushway, 
Mgr.,  Algoa,  Texas. 

Trees  of  all  kinds  at  wholesale  prices.  Save  agents 
commission  of  40  per  cent  by  ordering  direct  from  us. 
Stock  guaranteed  first  class:  certificate  of  inspection 
furnished.  Don’t  delay.  Send  for  price  list  now. 
Address  Box  R.  Wichita  Nursery.  Wichita.  Kansas. 

25.000  One-year  Apple  trees  for  sale.  Will  be  sold  at 
big  discount.  These  trees  are  as  fine  as  grown  any- 
where and  comprise  leading  commercial  varieties.  Most 
of  these  range  from  4 to  5 feet  and  heavy  caliber.  I 
will  offer  big  discount  for  fall  delivery.  For  full  par- 
ticulars write  Albert  Mathis,  Payette,  Idaho. 

Horsford’s  cold-weather  plants  and  flower  seeds 

that  grow.  Ask  for  new  catalogue,  before  making  up 
your  seed  and  plant  lists.  You  will  save  money  besides 
the  plants  from  the  North  don't  kill  back  so  easily. 
New  catalogue  ready  with  the  new  year.  Send  now. 
F.  Horsford,  Charlotte,  Vermont. 


As  much  as  $1,000  per  acre  has  been  made  from  our 
berries.  McDonald  berry  earlier  than  Harvest,  twice 
as  productive.  Dallas,  Robinson,  Jordan  and  others. 
All  fine  everywhere.  Tree  fruits.  Write  for  catalogue. 
Flttgerald'a  Nursery,  StephenviUe,  Tew 
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THE  FRUIT-GftOWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Savo  money  on  fruit  plants  that  grow.  Everything 
for  the  fruit  grower  in  trees,  plants,  vines  and  orna- 
mental stock.  None  grown  that  excels  ours.  Hand- 
some catalogue  free.  Grand  Mere  Nursery,  Haroda. 

Mich. 

Satsuma  oranges  and  grapefruit  trees,  Imcldcd  pecans, 
fruit  and  ornamental  shade  trees.  Rose  bushes  and 
shrubbery.  No  better  stock  grown.  Illustrated  catalog 
free.  Turkey  (’reck  Nursery,  Hox  39,  Macclcnny,  Fla. 

Plant  Michigan  Grown  Trocs.  Wo  have  a fine  selec- 
tion for  spring  planting.  Trees  direct  to  planter.  Will 
be  pleased  to  mall  you  our  price  list.  II.  L.  Westgnte 

Nursery  Co..  Monroe,  Mich. 

We  solicit  your  ordors  for  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum, 
cherry,  figs,  mulberry,  pecans,  walnut,  grapes,  privet, 
Carolina  poplar.  Prices  right.  The  Cureton  Nurseries, 

Austell,  Georgia. 

Strawberry  plants — Send  for  our  valuable  book  and 
price  list  of  hardy  Northern-grown  plants.  Fruit  grow- 
ers and  poultry  keepers’  supplies.  George  Stirdivant, 

Sheboygan  Falls.  Wisconsin.  

Apple  seedlings  and  root  grafts.  My  seedlings  arc 
Northern  Iowa  grown.  Grafts  made  in  any  style  by 
experienced  workmen.  Write  for  prices.  Hawkeye  Nur- 
series,.StrntfonL 

Strawberry  plants,  $2  per  1,000;  raspberry  plants,  $5 
per  1,000.  Other  stock  in  proportion.  Catalogue  free. 
Write  today.  Vernon  H.  Ivrider,  wholesale  nurseryman, 

Middlebury,  Ind. 

Peach,  pear,  plum,  cherry  and  apple  trees.  From 
the  largest  nursery  center  in  the  world.  Send  for 
catalog.  Alton  E.  Randall,  Main  and  Adams  St., 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Elm,  Maple,  Box  Elder,  nursery  grown.  Sizes  6 to 
12  feet.  Leased  ground.  Must  move  them.  Write  us 
for  prices  on  car  lots.  The  Newburys,  Mitchell.  S.  D. 

' ‘ WANTED 

Walnut  timber,  highest  prices  paid.  Write  R.  B. 
Tansel,  1700  S.  26th  St..  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK  ~ 

50  Fox  Terriers  of  all  ages.  Best  rat,  pet  or  watch 
dog  on  earth.  Write  me  at  once  for  prices.  T.  H. 
Kaldenberg,  Pella.  Iowa. 

GALVANIZED  STEEL  NESTS 
Send  for  free  catalogue  of  the  Knudson  patent  gal- 
vanized steel,  lice-proof  poultry  nests,  coops,  feeders, 
etc.  They  positively  eliminate  the  lice  and  mite  prob- 
lem. Pay  for  themselves  in  short  time,  whether  you 
keep  ten  hens  or  ten  thousand.  Write  today.  Knudson 
Manufacturing  Co..  Box  304,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

HELP  WANTED 

Superintendent  Wanted — Expert  horticulturist,  to 

clear  timber,  plant  and  develop  apple  orchards  in  Mid- 
dle West,  for  responsible  company.  Must  be  worker, 
understand  handling  men.  business  ability,  economical 
results,  enthusiastic  with  salesmanship  ability;  perma- 
nent position,  moderate  salary.  Shaw,  155  N.  Dear- 
born street,  Chicago.  III. ___ 

Wanted — Two  or  three  energetic  young  men  with 
nursery  experience  in  budding,  and  bench  and  field 
grafting.  No  booze  fighters  or  lazy-bones  need  apply. 
Good  positions  for  live  young  men  who  wish  to  advance. 
Apply  to  “The  Nurseries,”  Box  117,  Ontario,  Califor- 
nia  

Wanted — A man  or  woman  to  act  as  our  information 
reporter.  All  or  spare  time.  No  experience  necessary. 
$50  to  $300  per  month.  Nothing  to  sell.  Send  stamp 
for  particulars.  Sales  Association,  790  Association 

Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Wanted — An  experienced  peach  and  apple  grower  to 
look  after  fruit  planted  and  to  work  farm  on  shares  for 
one-half  interest  in  fruit  and  crops  on  the  farm.  An- 
swer now  to  Thos.  B.  Sheldon,  Union  Theological  Sem- 
in a iy^Richmond^Vjn^^^ 

Salesmen — To  sell  the  most  efficient  insecticide  and 
fungicide  on  the  market.  Exclusive  territory  given. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  hustlers.  Entomoid  Chem- 
ical Co..  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island.  

Agents  Wanted — Intelligent,  honest  men,  to  sell  our 
nursery  stock.  We  sell  trees  that  grow  true  to  name. 
Write  now.  Greenings  Nursery  Co.,  Monroe.  Mich. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Working  manager  on  fruit  or  general  farm.  Would 
consider  renting  good  farm.  Cornell  Agricultural  Col- 
lege graduate  with  practical  experience.  John  Law, 

401  Dryden  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Young  man  with  technical  education  and  practical 
experience  wishes  position  in  fruit  growing.  Address 
F.  G.,  care  Fruit-Grower. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Free — -‘Investing  for  Profit”  magazine.  Send  your 
name  and  I will  mail  you  this  magazine  absolutely 
free.  Before  you  invest  a dollar  anywhere,  get  this 
magazine.  It  is  worth  $10  a copy  to  any  man  who  in- 
tends to  invest  $5  or  more  per  month.  Tells  you  how 
$1,000  can  grow  to  $22,000.  How  to  judge  different 
classes  of  Investments,  the  real  power  of  your  money. 
This  magazine  six  months  free,  if  you  write  today.  H. 
L.  Barber,  publisher,  R434,  20  W.  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago. 

Beauty  Secrets.  Many  years  we  have  been  gaining 
beauty  secrets  from  French  and  Russian  artists  visiting 
Washington,  the  most  beautiful  women  in  the  world. 
Have  many  private  formulas,  lectures  and  recipes  for 
beautifying  the  skin.  hair,  hands,  developing  the  bust 
and  limbs,  reducing  flesh,  cold  creams,  shampooing, 
removing  blackheads,  pimples,  puffiness,  red  nose,  su- 
perfluous hair,  wrinkles,  $1  each.  Facial  massage, 
skin  food,  manicuring,  full  instructions.  $2  each.  El- 
liott  Roberta.  1420  Fifteenth  street,  Washington.  D.  C. 

For  Sale — Eight  good  formulas,  5 to  make  5 differ- 
ent kinds  of  wine,  one  to  keep  your  eider  sweet  with- 
out extra  work;  one  to  make  your  vinegar,  without  the 
use  of  cider  or  apple,  and  one  to  keep  your  henhouse 
free  from  lice.  All  guaranteed  for  $1.  Address  Geo. 
Doenges,  Jerseyville,  111- 

Sulphur — We  can  supply  your  requirements  prompt- 
ly at  the  lowest  prices,  in  barrels  and  sacks.  Our 
sulphur  is  the  best  and  cheapest  that  can  be  gotten, 
for  making  lime  and  sulphur  solution.  Write  for  prices. 
Commercial  Acid  Company,  3943  Duncan  Ave.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Printing  for  poultrymen,  fruit-growers,  everyone. 
Note  heads,  envelopes,  cards,  tags,  circulars;  100  either, 
45c;  250.  80c;  500,  $1.25;  1000.  $2.00.  Postpaid.  New 
cuts  Samples,  2c.  Orvil  Kiger,  Brighton,  Iowa. 


Made  to  measure,  strong  corduroy  trousers  for  me- 
chanics, carpenters,  miners,  farmers,  poultrymen,  gar- 
deners, $2.50  to  $3,  delivered  at  your  door.  Vernfield 
Clothing  Co.,  Vernfield,  Pa. 

Have  all  kinds  second-hand  guns,  revolvers,  stoves, 
furniture,  steel  traps,  etc.  Furs  a specialty  in  the  sea- 
son. Correspondence  solicited.  James  A.  Gregory,  Lib- 

erty,  Ind. 

Berry  Pickers  Tickets — The  kind  that  saves  trouble 
and  dispute  with  pickers.  Also  keeps  record  of  crop. 
Write  for  sample.  C.  Brammerbush,  Route  4,  De- 

catur.  111. 

Laoies’  handkerchiefs  by  mail  at  bargain  prices; 
dainty  designs,  durable  material.  Send  for  circular. 
Mrs.  Marie  Lewis,  Moundsville,  West  Va. 


I LIVE  STOCK 

For  Sale — A few  high-grade  Holstein-Guernsey  Jersey 
heifer  calves,  and  all  varieties  of  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Wyandottes  and  Rhode  Island  Reds;  cockerels  and  pul- 
lets at  reasonable  prices.  W.  A.  Hoyt,  Whitewater, 

Wls. 

Ohio  Improved  Chester  White  Boars,  gilts  mated,  no 
kin.  Bred  sows,  young  herds  a specialty.  Prolific. 
} large  kind.  Pedigrees  furnished.  Prices  reasonable. 
Fred  Ruebush,  Sciota,  Illinois. 

Duroc  Jersey  Hogs,  Bourbon  Red  turkeys.  White  Or- 
pington chickens.  High  quality,  low  prices.  Must  sell 
quick.  Write  me  today.  T.  L.  Reedy,  Downing.  Mo. 

Milch  Goats — Swiss  and  Spanish  breeds.  G.  H.  Wick- 
ersham.  1244  St.  Francis  Ave.,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Registered  Hampshire  gilts,  bred.  Good  boars. 
Prices  reasonable.  C.  A.  Vestal,  Elwood,  Ind. 

When  the  chickens  are  housed  con- 
tinually during  the  winter,  keep  them 
supplied  with  a dusting  box. 


In  Defense  of  Coal  Heaters. 

I hope  that  you  will  grant  me  spaca 
to  make  a few  replies  to  Mr.  Trout- 
man’s article  on  “Orchard  Heating 
Valuable  Suggestions”  appeating  in 
your  last  issue.  For  the  most  part  his 
article  was  well  written,  but  being  a 
manufacturer  of  oil  pots  he  is  preju- 
diced in  their  favor. 

I am  not  just  clear  what  is  meant  by 
“installment  of  heaters,”  but  presume 
that  he  refers  to  refilling.  Is  it  nec- 
essary to  refill  heaters  at  night?  It  is, 
and  it  is  not,  depending  on  duration 
of  frosts  and  capacity  of  heater  used. 
Oil  pot  manufacturers  have  overcome 
the  necessity  by  making  six-gallon  ca- 
pacity heaters;  coal  heater  manufac- 
turers, by  making  fifty-pound  capacity 
heaters. 

In  the  test  “under  actual  frost  con- 
ditions” held  in  Grand  Valley,  under 
the  supervision  of  Professor  Whipple 
and  others,  and  in  which  Mr.  Trout- 
man participated,  he  used  one  hun- 
dred five-quart  pots  on  one  acre.  On 
another  acre  fifty  Ideal  coal  heaters 
of  thirty  pounds  capacity  were  used. 
The  heating  period  was  five  hours. 
The  temperature  was  raised  as  quick- 
ly and  as  high  with  the  coal  heaters 
as  with  the  oil  pots.  The  coal  heaters 
were  not  refilled.  The  thermometer 
readings  showed  an  average  gain  of 
6 degrees  on  the  acre  of  coal  heaters 
and  five  and  three-fourths  degrees  on 
the  acre  of  oil  pots.  So  conclusive 
was  the  result  of  the  above  test  to  the 
large  crowd  of  growers  present  that 
two  hundred  thousand  coal  heaters 
were  sold  in  this  valley  that  spring 
and  so  far  as  I know  none  of  the  above 
oil  pots  were  sold. 

Bach  succeeding  year  has  witnessed 
the  sale  of  thousands  of  the  larger  and 
better  coal  heaters  in  this  and  other 
fruit  sections  where  coal  costs  less 
than  $7  per  ton  and  smudge  oil  costs 
over  3 cents  per  gallon.  The  amount 
of  labor  required  with  either  fuel  de- 
pends on  the  system  and  labor  saving 
devices  employed.  If  a gravity  or 
pump  system  is  economical  to  handle 
oil  with,  an  elevated  coal  bunker  with 
inclined  floor  is  equally  efficient  in 
the  rapid  filling  of  coal  pots. 

To  speak  of  the  “less  heat”  pro- 
duced by  a fuel  without  stating  the 
amounts  burned  is  abstruse  and  un- 
intelligent. Will  Mr.  Troutman  please 
state  the  tests  and  amount  of  fuel 


burned  which  showed  coal  as  pro- 
ducing less  heat  than  oil? 

F.  E.  BARNEY, 
Inventor  Ideal  Orchard  Heater. 
Grand  Junction,  Colo. 
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LABOR  SAVING  INVENTIONS 


America  is  the  premier  country  of  in- 
ventions. Yankee  pluck  and  genius  coup- 
led with  a natural  instinct  to  multiply 
the  productiveness  of  man  and  make  his 
work  easier  has  been  responsible  for  the 
wonderful  development  in  labor-saving 
machines  during 
the  past  half  cen- 
tury. The  world 
has  advanced  more 
in  the  way  of  la- 
bor-saving machin- 
ery during  this 
period  than  it  did 
for  the  three  thou- 
sand years  that 
preceded  it. 

The  farmer  has  been  benefited  greatly 
by  the  invention  of  labor-saving  machin- 
ery. It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  all 
work  which  is  now  done  on  the  farm  with 
machinery  was  done  by  hand.  A case  in 
point  is  the  invention  of  the  Luther  Hum- 
mer Tool  Grinder  which  is  finding  its  way 
to  the  American  farm.  This  remarkable 
machine  has  thirty  distinct  attachments. 
It  is,  first  of  all,  a tool  grinder  which 
reduces  the  time  formerly  required  with 
the  old  grindstone  and  sharpens  all  kinds 
of  farm  tools  much  better  and  faster. 
The  machine  makes  4,000  revolutions  per 
minute  and  brings  the  bluntest  tools  to 
the  best  cutting  edge  in 
a few  minutes,  without 
any  danger  of  drawing 
temper. 

Special  attachments 
allow  the  accurate  and 
easy  sharpening  of  discs, 
sickles,  mower  knives 
and  ail  tools  that  are 
usually  difficult  to  han- 
dle. There  are  also  spe- 
cial attachments  for 
sharpening  ensilage  and 
threshing  machine 
knives  without  removing  them,  a conven- 
ience which  is  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
farmer  who  has  been  obliged  to  remove 
the  blades  and  take  them  to  town  when 
he  could  ill  afford  to  waste  the  time. 
This  same  foot  power  machine  can  be 
used  to  clip  sheep  and  horses  and  sharpen 
the  calks  of  a horse’s  foot.  It  has  an  at- 
tachment which  can  be  applied  to  a 
cream  separator  and  run  by  pedaling  with 
the  foot  instead  of  by  the  tiresome,  back- 
breaking plan  of  turning  the  crank  han- 
dle It  has  a cream  separator  attachment 
whereby  you  can  accurately  test  the  milk 
of  every  cow  and  ascertain  if  there  are 


any  unprofitable  cows 
in  the  herd,  which  is 
of  quite  great  im- 
portance to  every 
owner  of  cows,  as 
fully  one-third  of  all 
cows  are  milked  at  a 
loss.  An  authority  on 
this  subject  made 
the  statement  lhat  if 
the  poorest  third  of 
the  cows  in  the  state 
of  Iowa  were  as  good 
as  the  best  third,  it  - 

would  mean  an  added  value  of  $1.1,000,000 
annually  in  this  one  state  alone. 

There  is  a boring  attachment  winch  en- 
ables l he  boring  of  any  size  hole  in  wood 
or  iron,  a most  convenient  appliance,  this 
machine  also  sharpens  drills,  giving  the 
most  perfect  edge,  it  has  a jig  saw  at- 
tachment, a sawing  outfit,  skate  sharpen- 
ing attachment  and  an  attachment  tor 


Mr.  C.  J.  Luther,  the  inventor  of  this 
machine,  aptly  states  it  when  he  says 
that  it  saves  more  time,  labor  and  money 
than  any  other  tool  on  the  farm.  The 
grinding  wheels  on  this  machine  are  fit- 
ted  with  a wonderful  artificial  sharpening 
substance,  Dimo-Grit,  which  is  in  reality 
artificial  diamond 
crystals.  The  dis- 
covery of  artifi- 
cial abrasives  was 
the  result  of  an 
accident  through 
an  attempt  to 
manufacture  nat- 
u r a 1 diamonds. 
From  a commer- 
cial standpoint  it 
will  do  the  world 
more  good  as  a 
sharpening  sub- 
stance than  if  the  manufacture  of  real 
diamonds  was  actually  successful. 

Dimo-Grit  is  especially  adapted  to  steel. 
This  wonderful  labor-saving'  machine  will 
soon  make  the  old  grindstone  a subject  of 
history,  because  no  real  farmer  will  ever 
run  his  farm  withaut  a machine  of  this 
kind  as  soon  as  he  learns  to  know  what 
it  will  do  and  appreciates  the  time  and 
labor  it  will  save  him. 

The  Luther  Grinder  Mfg.  Co.,  44  Stroh 
Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  publish  a 40- 


page  illustrated  hook  which  contains  val- 
uable pointers  about  sharpening  tools,  and 
tells  all  about  this  machine  and  what  it 
will  do.  It  also  contain  dcCluri  Inter- 
esting story  about  the  discovery  of  arti- 
ficial diamonds,  the  failure  to  make  real 
diamonds  and  how  this  great  discovery 
was  finally  put  to  commercial  use. 
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Trees  can  be  pruned  at  any  time  in 


winter  when  the  wood  is  not  frozen. 


It  is  best  to  wait  until  after  the  hard- 
est freezing  weather  of  winter  has 
passed,  before  pruning  the  peach.  If 
the  wood  has  been  injured  by  the  cold 
the  trees  will  need  heavier  pruning 


than  otherwise. 


UBBER  STAMPS 


D 

|l  We  have  received  orders  from  almost  EVERY 
I ■ STATE  in  the  Union  from  our  adv.  in  the  Fruit- 
41  wcrower.  Please  add  your  name  to  our  list  of 
satisfied  customers.  ASK  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Gardner  Office  Supply  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MISSOURI 


I have  started  many  breeders  on  the  road  to 
success.  I have  a large  and  fine  herd.  Every  one 
nn  early  doveloper,  ready  for  the  market  at  six 
months' old.  I want  to  place  one  hog  in  each 
community  to  advertise  my  herd.  Writ©  for  my 
plan,  **  How  to  Make  Money  from  Hogs.” 

,*C.  S.  BENJAMIN,  R.F.D.  39  PORTLAND,  MICH. 


Use  Our  Class- 
ified Columns 


The  Fruit-Grower  last  season  carried  a larger  volume  of  classified 
advertising  than  any  other  farm  paper.  Several  hundred  advertisers  used 
this  department  last  season,  and  good  results  generally  were  secured. 
Many  advertisers  who  used  the  classified  department  last  season  are  send- 
ing in  renewal  orders  now.  Read  what  a few  of  them  have  to  say: 


“My  classified  poultry  ad  in  The 
Fruit-Grower  brought  me  good  busi- 
ness during  the  five  months  I used  it 
last  spring,  and  I am  still  getting  let- 
ters from  it.  I inclose  an  ad  for  Sep- 
tember.”— Thomas  M.  Stubblefield, 
Jacksonville,  111. 

“We  inclose  copy  and  remittance 
for  advertisement  in  your  next  three 
issues  in  the  classified  department. 
We  desire  to  state  that  The  Fruit- 
Grower  brings  better  results  than  any 
farm  paper  in  which  we  advertise.” — - 
Frederick  County  Realty  Company, 
Stephens  City,  Va. 

“I  inclose  copy  for  33-word  classi- 
fied advertisement.  My  former  ad  gave 
me  excellent  results.” — F.  B.  Kahler, 
Poultryman,  Hughesville,  Pa. 


“Our  ad  in  your  February  number 
brought  inquiries  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  from  Quebec  to  Mexico. 
The  Fruit  Grower  is  a hummer.” — - 
Vinehill  Nursery  Co.,  Vinehill,  Texas. 

“I  attach  copy  for  advertisement  in 
classified  department.  I had  splendid 
returns  from  my  ad  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower  last  year.” — Mrs.  E.  B.  Pow- 
ell, breeder  of  Mammoth  Bronze  tur- 
keys, Higginsville,  Mo. 

“I  used  a small  ad  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower  last  season  and  had  a great 
many  more  orders  from  it  than  I 
could  fill.  I inclose  remittance  for  an- 
other ad,  to  run  four  months. 
Twentieth  Century  Hatchery,  Route  1, 
Chatfield,  Ohio. 

is  4c  per  word,  cash  with 
This  rate  will  likely 
but  orders  received  prior  to  Jan- 

Send 


The  rate  for  classified  advertisements  now 
order,  not  less  than  25  words  or  $1.00  each  insertion, 
be  advanced  January  1st  to  5c  per  word, 
uary  1st,  1912,  will  be  entitled  to  the  old  rate  for  the  entire  year, 
in  copy  for  November  number  by  October  20th. 


The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


MORRIS  ANIA 

AN  IDEAL  FRUIT  TRACT 


Those  who  are  interested  in  securing  a tract  of  fine 
fruit  land  in  the  famous  Grand  Valley,  Colorado,  should 
write  at  once  about  Morrisania,  the  ideal  tract  which  has 
been  so  much  dicussed  through  the  columns  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower. 

No  better  fruit  land  can  be  found  anywhere.  Pure 
mountain  water  for  domestic  use  and  irrigation.  Every- 
thing has  been  tested,  and  no  experimenting  necessary. 

Only  a few  10-acre  tracts  remain  to  be  sold,  and  they 
will  be  taken  just  as  soon  as  those  who  want  ideal  fruit 
land  or  who  need  Colorado’s  wonderful  health-giving  clim- 
ate see  Morrisania. 

If  you  want  such  land,  or  if  some  member  of  your 
family  needs  the  pure  air  and  sunshine  of  Morrisania,  you 
should  write  at  once.  Address 

Morrisania  Land  & Orchard  Co. 

BOX  1277  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 
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The  season  at  Morrisania  closed 
with  the  apple  harvest,  and  the  change 
from  the  orchard  to  a steam-heated 
office  has  been  made  without  the 
slightest  difficulty.  It  seems  good  to 
get  back  to  office  work,  but  work  in 
The  Fruit-Grower  office  during  the 
winter  months  is  about  as  strenuous 
as  the  summer  season  at  Morrisania. 

The  apple  crop  at  Morrisania  ran 
somewhat  under  our  estimate,  the 
shortage  being  in  Ben  Davis.  The 
crop  of  Jonathan,  Mammoth  Black 
Twig  and  one  or  two  other  varieties 
overran  our  estimate,  but  Ben  Davis 
fell  down  somewhat.  The  harvest 
closed  in  good  order,  except  that  a 
few  apples  which  were  left  on  the  tree 
to  get  highest  color  were  caught  by  an 
early  freeze,  and  some  of  them  were 
injured. 

The  Colorado  climate  seems  to  be 
very  peculiar,  in  that  apples  which  are 
frozen  on  the  trees  will  usually  come 
out  all  right,  except  when  the  apples 
thaw  out  too  quickly.  The  apples 
should  not  be  touched  while  frozen, 
and  usually  they  plump  out  and  are 
as  sound  as  ever  except  that  I suspect 
they  will  not  keep  quite  so  long. 

The  injury  to  some  of  our  apples, 
was  wholly  on  the  south  side  of  trees, 
where  the  sun  struck  the  apples 
squarely,  and  we  found  a strong  point 
in  favor  of  light-colored  apples,  be- 
cause they  were  less  hurt  than  the 
redder  fruit.  While  the  Black  Twigs, 
Winesaps  and  Missouri  Pippins  on 
south  side  of  trees  were  injured  when 
the  sun  struck  them.  White  Winter 
Pearmains  on  the  south  side  were  un- 
harmed. Score  one  point  for  light- 
colored  apples,  please. 

A subscriber  at  Asheville,  N.  C„ 
writes  as  follows: 

“I  was  much  interested  in  your 
Notes  from  Morrisania  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  especially  in  the  statements 
as  to  the  extremely  small  percentage 
of  wormy  fruit  in  Morrisania  apple 
crop  this  year.  Please  advise  me 
whether  this  small  percentage  (3  per 
cent  for  some  varieties)  included  the 
drops  and  windfalls,  or  whether  it  was 
simply  the  percentage  of  wormy  ap- 
ples in  the  picked  apples.  If  it  does 
not  include  the  drops  and  windfalls, 
what  would  be  the  estimated  percent- 
age of  these?  That  is,  what  per  cent 
of  the  entire  number  of  apples  borne 
by  the  trees  is  lost  on  account  of 
drops,  windfalls,  worms,  scab,  rot, 
etc  ? I do  not  mean  to  include  the 
little  apples  that  drop  very  shortly 
after  the  crop  is  set,  and  which  I pre- 
sume are  dropped  partly  on  account 
of  bud  injuries,  and  partly  on  account 
of  nature’s  effort  to  limit  the  crop  to 
the  proper  capacity  of  the  tree.  But 
what  I wish  to  know  is  “about  what 
per  cent  of  the  apples  that  do  not  ‘die 
a-borning,’  so  to  speak,  is  it  practica- 
ble to  harvest  and  pack  as  first  class 
merchantable  apples — number  Is  and 
number  2s?”  I do  not  mean  what 
per  cent  can  be  attained  under  ex- 
traordinary conditions,  but  what  is  a 
fair  per  cent  for  any  well-kept  or- 
chard?” 

In  reply  to  this  question,  will  say 
that  our  percentage  of  wormy  fruit 
certainly  included  all  windfalls,  drops, 
etc.  In  fact,  any  other  basis  for  count- 
ing would  be  wrong;  if  the  apples  on 
the  ground  which  contain  worms  are 
not  counted,  then  one  could  easily 
manage  to  have  a clear  record  of  100 
per  cent  clean  fruit  by  waiting  until 
all  the  wormy  apples  have  dropped. 

Our  wormy  apples  did  not  amount 
to  3 per  cent,  by  any  means;  the  Jon- 
athans were  perhaps  the  wormiest  ap- 
ples we  had,  and  they  did  not  exceed 
3 per  cent  of  worms.  The  Mammoth 
Black  Twigs  were  unquestionably  the 
cleanest  apples  in  the  orchard,  and 


we  are  convinced  this  is  one  of  the 
easiest  varieties  to  spray  effectively, 
on  account  of  its  very  open  calyx  as 
soon  as  blossoms  drop. 

The  first  day  we  packed  Mammoth 
Black  Twigs  the  packers  put  up  714 
boxes.  Of  this  number,  694  boxes 
graded  Fancy  and  were  absolutely  per- 
fect; 20  boxes  graded  Choice,  the 
lower  grade  being  necessary  on  ac- 
count of  the  apples  being  somewhat 
off  color.  In  packing  these  714  boxes 
the  packers  found  less  than  two  boxes 
of  culls,  which  contained  all  wormy 
apples,  those  which  were  bruised  in 
picking  or  which  were  damaged  by 
limbs,  etc.  This  will  show  something 
of  the  character  of  our  fruit.  There 
were  more  fallen  apples  under  the 
Black  Twig  trees  than  under  any 
others,  since  this  variety  is  a large 
apple  and  very  heavy.  There  were 
very,  very  few  worms  in  the  fallen  ap- 
ples, however,  so  that  the  percentage 
of  sound  fruit  would  not  be  in  any 
way  affected. 

4 

The  men  who  waited  on  the  tables 
in  the  packing  houses  could  easily  tell 
when  the  Black  Twigs  came  on,  even 
if  they  had  not  seen  the  apples  for 
the  Black  Twig  is  a much  heavier  ap- 
ple than  any  other  variety  we  packed. 
When  the  time  comes  that  apples  are 
sold  by  weight  everywhere,  the  Black 
Twig  should  be  in  demand  by  the 
dealers,  for  they  certainly  weigh  heav- 
ily as  compared  with  most  other  va- 
rieties. 

4 

As  soon  as  the  apple  harvest  was 
finished,  two  men  began  pruning  the 
trees,  and  this  work  will  be  continued 
during  the  winter  when  the  wood  is 
not  frozen.  After  their  severe  pruning 
of  a year  ago,  all  trees  made  a very 
rank  growth,  and  the  pruning  this  win- 
ter consists  largely  of  thinning  out 
the  excess  growth.  There  is  no  heavy 
pruning  to  be  done,  but  a world  of 
■small  limbs  to  cut  out,  to  open  up  the 
trees.  Perhaps  much  of  this  pruning 
should  have  been  done  during  the 
summer — I am  inclined  to  think  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  prun- 
ed the  trees  in  July.  But  I can  readily 
understand  now  why  so  little  summer 
pruning  is  done  on  most  fruit  farms: 
There  is  little  time  to  prune  then, 
and,  besides,  it  costs  much  more  to 
prune  while  fruit  is  on  the  trees.  More 
care  is  required  and  the  work  will 
progress  much  less  rapidly — but  there 
is  no  question  that  this  thinning  out 
could  have  been  better  done  during 
the  summer  than  at  this  season  of  the 
year. 

Nearly  all  the  land  to  be  planted  to 
grain  at  Morrisania  next  spring  has 
been  plowed;  the  supply  of  alfalfa  is 
sufficient  to  keep  the  live  stock  in, 
good  condition  during  the  winter;  the 
cellar  is  full  of  fruits  and  vegetables; 
the  poultry  house  is  full  of  fat  chick- 
ens and  several  fat  turkeys.  The  out- 
look for  the  folks  at  Morrisania,  there- 
fore, is  very  bright — and  the  winter 
season  is  a great  time  in  the  moun- 
tains, with  snow  all  about  one.  There 
will  be  no  more  Morrisania  Notes  this 
season,  for  there  is  nothing  to  write 
about — yet  we  shall  do  as  all  farmers 
should  do:  We  shall  dream  of  the 

season  that  is  to  come,  and  lay  plans 
for  making  it  a better  season  than  the 
one  which  has  just  closed.  J.  M.  I. 

A circular  that  will  be  of  great  value 
to  those  who  are  considering  farming 
in  the  Gulf  Coast  region  is  Circular 
43,  recently  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Soils,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  entitled 
“The  Selection  of  Land  for  General 
Farming  in  the  Gulf  Coast  Region 
East  of  the  Mississippi  River.” 


Both  for  $P 


EVERY  Fruit-Grower  reader  probably  takes  a good  paper  on  general  farming, 
but  if  you  do  not  read  Farm  Journal,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  you  are  miss- 
ing something,  for  it  is  one  of  the  best  papers  you  could  read.  It  is  clean, 
clever,  concise,  cheerful,  written  for  everybody  connected  with  the  farm.  It  is 
full  of  sunshine,  full  of  gumption,  as  practical  as  a plow. 

The  regular  subscription  rate  of  Farm  Journal  for  two  years  is  35c,  but  we 
have  just  made  an  arrangement  to  hold  good  for  a limited  time,  whereby  we 
can  send  Farm  Journal  two  full  years  to  anyone,  either  new  or  old  subscribers, 
who  will  send  at  once,  remittance  of  $1.00  for  a year’s  subscription  to  The 


Fruit-Grower. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  One  Year  $1.00 

FARM  JOURNAL,  Two  Years  35 


$1.35 

One  Dollar  Will  Get  Both=Remit  Today 

One  of  the  objects  of  this  offer  is  to  secure  a good  list  of,  names  for  sam- 
ple copy  purposes,  and  in  remitting  it  is  a condition  that  you  send  the  names 
of  three  or  more  friends  interested  in  fruit  growing.  Take  advantage  of  this 
offer  now,  before  it  is  too  late,  for  it  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time.  It  will 
be  worth  your  while  to  accept  this  offer,  even  if  your  subscription  is  paid  in 
advance.  Address 


The  Fruit-Grower  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


Now  Is  the  Time  to  Start  Your  Pruning 

And  You  Need 


THE  PRUNING  BOOK 


The  Fruit-Grower  can  furnish  you  with  the  latest  edition  of  this  great 
book,  by  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey.  It  is  a masterpiece,  and  is  just  the  thing  you 
need  in  your  pruning  work.  You  cannot  afford  to  neglect  pruning  your 
trees — a little  work  now  will  enable  you  to  do  better  spraying,  will  pro- 
duce fruit  larger  and  of  better  color,  and  the  expense,  of  harvesting  will 
be  much  less.  There  is  every  reason  why  you  should  prune  your  fruit 
trees  before  spring  growth  begins. 

But,  mind  you:  You  must  know  why  you  prune,  and  the  work  should 
be  done  right.  If  you  do  not  know,  then  you  need  this  great  book.  This 
book  is  really  worth  $50  to  a man  who  wants  to  properly  care  for  his  trees. 
The  table  of  contents  will  give  you  an  idea  of  its  value.  The  book  is 
divided  into  two  general  divisions — the  Fundamentals,  and  The  Inciden- 
tals. Under  the  former  head  are  these  chapters: 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PRUNING 

Does  pruning  devitalize  plants? 

THE  FRUIT-BUD 

The  bud  and  the  branch. 

The  leaf-bud  and  the  fruit-bud. 

The  fruit-spur  as  illustrated  by  the  apple. 

The  fruit-spur  as  illustrated  by  the  pear. 

The  fruit-spur  as  illustrated  by  the  plum  and 
Cherry. 

The  peach  and  the  apricot. 

Gooseberries,  currants  and  juneberries. 
Co-terminal  fruit-bearing. 

Grapes  and  brambles. 

How  to  tell  the  fruit-buds. 

Summary  synopsis  of  the  positions  of  fruit -buds. 
THE  HEALING  OF  WOUNDS 
The  nature  of  the  wound. 

Suggestions  to  the  pruner. 

When  to  cut  the  branches. 

Dressings  for  wounds. 

How  to  make  the  cut. 

The  mending  of  trees. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PRUNING 

Heavy  top-pruning  produces  wood. 

Heavy  root-pruning  lessens  wood. 

Heavy  top-pruning  rejuvenates  the  plant. 
Pruned  plant  resumes  its  normal  habit. 

Habit  varies  from  youth  to  age. 

One  part  lives  at  expense  of  another. 
Watersprouts  are  results  of  disturbed  equilibrium. 
Plants  grow  from  uppermost  buds. 

Heading- in  develops  lateral  buds. 

Effect  of  obstructions. 

Checking  growth  induces  fruitfulness. 
Fruit-bearing  is  determined  by  habit. 

Girdling  and  the  like  are  special  practices. 
Pruning  thins  the  fruit. 

Heading-in  induces  fruitfulness. 

Season  of  pruning  influences  fruitfulness. 
Pruning  depends  upon  locality  and  climate. 
What  influences  the  healing  of  wounds? 
Pressings  . 

General  law. 


Under  the  second  general  division,  “The  Incidentals,”  are  discussed 
specific  problems  of  pruning  fruits  of  various  kinds. 

This  book  contains  545  pages,  is  fully  illustrated,  and  on  the  whole  is 
a book  that  is  practically  indispensable,  if  one  would  know  how  to  prune 
fruit  trees  for  best  results. 


Price  $1.50  Postpaid 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  anxious  that  its  readers  succeed  in  growing  the 
best  possible  crops  of  fruit,  and  therefore  unhesitatingly  recommends  this 
book  to  them.  It  is  a most  valuable  book,  worth  many  times  the  price — 
$1.50,  postpaid.  Send  your  order  today  to 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER 

Book  Department  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


December,  1911 
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HE  CO-OPERA- 

TIVE  PLAN 

Whatever  advantages  the  city  may 
claim  over  the  country,  either  as  a 
place  of  residence  or  as  an  arena  for 
business  enterprise,  are  mainly  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  city  the  principle 
of  co-operation  has  found  a larger  de- 
velopment. The  co-operation  may  be 
often  involuntary,  and  in  many  cases 
the  principle  has  been  perverted  to 
the  enrichment  of  corporate  and  other 
monopolies;  but  it  nevertheless  so 
permeates  all  municipal  life  as  to  con- 
stitute the  largest  factor  in  the  mak- 
ing of  the  city.  The  improved  road- 
ways and  sidewalks,  the  water  supply 
and  sewer  systems,  gas  and  electric 
lighting  and  heating  facilities,  the 
trolley  lines,  telephone  service,  parks, 
libraries,  picture  galleries,  hospitals, 
express  deliveries,  cheap  amusements 
and  superior  school  advantages — all 
are  the  fruits  of  a varied  application 
of  the  “co-operative  plan.”  For  co- 
operation is  simply  an  agreement  by  a 
number  of  men  to  unite  in  doing  or 
maintaining  something  which  none  of 
them,  individually,  would  be  able  to  do 
or  maintain.  The  mere  fact  of  a 
man’s  taking  up  his  residence  in  a 
city  makes  him,  however,  involuntar- 
ily, a co-operator  in  all  its  works  of 
public  service.  Their  maintenance  is 
a part  of  the  “cost  of  living”  there. 

The  growth  of  co-operation  has 
been  more  rapid  in  the  cities  because 
of  the  multiplied  contacts  among  the 
number  of  people  there  brought  to- 
gether, which  have  practically  forced 
them  to  join  hands  for  the  general  ad- 
vancement, along  some  lines;  and 
along  others,  has  made  it  easy  for  the 
corporate  and  monopolistic  beneficia- 
ries of  co-operation  to  levy  the  tribute 
charged  for  the  use  of  their  several 
conveniences — conveniences  which  the 
multitude  was  not  yet  ready  to  install 
from  its  own  resources.  But  today 
similar  contacts— -stimulated  by  the 
presence  of  the  telephone,  the  trolley, 
the  daily  mails,  and  all  that  they 
imply — are  as  numerous  in  many  a 
country  district  as  they  were  in  the 
city  of  “ye  olden  time”  before  the  ad- 
vent there  of  the  agencies  named.  And 
the  multiplication  of  contacts  stirs  the 
progressive  spirit  in  the  country  as  it 
has  done  in  the  city.  And  that  spirit 
can  find  no  outlet  like  that  afforded 
by  the  development  of  co-operation. 

How  many  are  the  avenues  of  bene- 
ficent endeavor  which  center  at  co- 
operation’s door.  Yet  how  few  of  those 
avenues  have  we,  until  recently,  tried 
to  penetrate!  We  have  made  some 
beginnings  with  co-operative  elevators 
and  grain-selling;  with  creameries  and 
egg-selling  associations;  with  live 
stock  shipping  and  stock  breeding  as- 
sociations; with  fruit  growers’  and 
market  gardeners’  unions.  But  nine- 
tenth  of  the  business  in  the  several 
lines  named,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
creameries,  is  still  handled  on  a non- 
co-operative basis;  and  this  in  the 
face  of  repeated  demonstrations  of  the 
effectiveness  of  co-operation  in  secur- 
ing larger  returns  to  the  farmer. 

The  extension  of  co-operation  along 
these  lines  may  well  engage  a large 
share  of  the  new  spirit  now  kindling. 
So,  also,  may  the  “good  roads”  move- 
ment. than  which  few  co-operative  un- 
dertakings promise  more.  Such  ex- 
tension will  make  easier  the  applica- 
tion of  the  co-operative  idea  to  the 
purchase  and  use  of  costly  farm  ma- 
chinery; to  the  creation — where  neigh- 
bors are  sufficiently  near — of  a perma- 
nent supply  of  running  water;  to  the 
common  raising,  for  shipment  by  the 
carload,  of  a single  kind  of  vegetable, 
a single  breed  of  cattle  or  hogs,  a 
j single  type  of  horses;  to  the  establish- 
ment of  social  and  civic  centers  at 
i schoolhouses  or  churches;  to  the  beau- 
tifying of  country  roads  with  shade 
trees  and  side  lawns;  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a free  government  news  serv- 
ice, which  shall  enable  the  country 
daily  to  compete  with  the  city  sheet, 
•and  thus  restore  the  independence  and 
dignity  of  journalism;  to  the  lighten- 


wife  by  the  establishment  of  the  co- 
operative laundry.  These  are  but  a 
few  of  many  avenues  through  which, 
by  co-operation,  our  people  may  attain 
to  higher  and  better  living. 

C.  R.  BARNS. 


Minn.  College  of  Agriculture. 

New  York  State  Apples. 

Rochester,  N.  Y„  Nov.  17. — Less  de- 
pression existed  in  the  apple  market 
the  past  week  than  in  some  time.  Cold 
weather  seemed  to  stimulate  the  de- 
mand and  more  barreled  fruit  was 
shipped  than  during  any  time  this  sea- 
son. Strictly  fancy  fruit  met  with  a 
better  demand,  Baldwins  and  Kings 
selling  well  at  $3  to  $3.50  per  barrel 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  stations.  Medium 
and  low  grade  varieties  did  not  sell  so 
well,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
jority of  Eastern  markets  have  been 
full  of  this  kind  of  fruit  since  harvest. 
Now  that  cold  weather  has  set  in, 
dealers  look  for  a gradual  improve- 
ment. Holdings  up-state  are  large, 
however. 

Northern  Spy  apples  show  a wide 
range  in  quality,  there  being  many 
poor  ones,  which  sell  as  low  as  $2  a 
barrel  in  New  York.  The  best  marks, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  brought  $3.50 
a barrel.  The  range  on  Greenings  has 
been  from  $2  to  $3,  while  Twenty 
Ounce  have  sold  at  $1.75  for  poor  and 
$2.75  for  the  best.  Some  of  the  fall 
apples,  like  Snows,  have  brought  up  to 
$4  a barrel. 

' Reports  from  outside  markets  were 
more  encouraging,  most  cities  being 
able  to  clean  up  on  the  medium  and 
low  grades.  The  demand  called  forth 
a few  cars  of  cold  storage  apples.  The 
sudden  cold  wave  Monday  morning, 
coming  after  regular  spring  weather, 
caught  some  people  unawares  and 
caused  damage  to  exposed  apples. 
Some  stock  was  also  frosted  in  tran- 
sit, but  did  not  hurt  the  sale  much. 

Receipts  of  bulk  apples  in  the  Roch- 
ester market  were  lighter.  Buyers 
paid  40c  to  65c  a bushel.  Farmers 
were  offered  $1.75  to  $2  for  Greenings, 
$2  to  $2.25  for  Baldwins  and  $2.40  to 
$2.50  for  Kings. 

Reclamation  as  practiced  by  the 
government  dealt  a death  blow  to  the 
big  ranch.  There  are  some  of  them 
left,  but  they  are  gradually  being  cut 
up.  The  government  has  had  no  hos- 
tility to  the  bonanza  farmer,  but  its 
oesire  was  to  make  as  many  homes  as 
possible.  With  this  end  in  view  it  has 
undertaken  the  expenditure  of  $75,- 
000,000  in  reclamation  work,  and  more 
will  be  spent  as  needed. 


A recent  Farmers’  Bulletin  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  says, 
“Tuberculosis  is  a widespread  disease 
affecting  animals  and  also  man.  Hu- 
man beings  and  cattle  are  its  chief 
victims,  but  there  is  no  kind  of  ani- 
mal that  will  not  take  it.  Hogs  and 
chickens  are  quite  often  affected; 
horses,  sheep  and  goats  but  seldom, 
while  cattle  are  the  most  susceptible.” 


San  Jose  Scale  occurs  on  any  por- 
tion of  a fruit  tree.  It  makes  a crusty 
covering,  ash-like  in  color.  If  you  do 
not  know  what  scale  looks  like,  and 
find  something  suspicious  on  your 
trees,  send  a specimen  of  it  to  The 
Fruit-Grower,  or  your  experiment  sta- 
tion, for  identification. 


it 


it 


Many  people  get  scared  by  the  bug- 
a-boo  about  over  production  of  apples, 
but  when  they  approach  the  fruit 
stand  in  town  and  have  to  dig  up  a 
Pickle  for  a scrawny  little  apple  to 
eat  they  realize  there  is  nothing  to  the 
talk  about  over-production. 


it 


There  is  no  kind  of  live  stock  on 
the  farm  that  responds  more  readily 
to  careful  and  judicious  management 
than  chickens.  There  is  no  other  kind 
of  animal  that  makes  quick  money  for 
the  man  who  is  starting  an  orchard 
than  a nice  flock  of  good  young  hens. 

it 


Professor  C.  P.  Close,  Maryland 
Experiment  Station,  says  in  a recent 
bulletin  that  “the  asparagus  grower 
must  use  whatever  fertilizer  he  has 
most  faith  in,  because  experimenters 
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Andersch  Bros 37 

Pembers  Fur  and  Hide  Co...... 37 

Taylor,  F.  C.  & Co 37 

Incubators  & Poultry  Supplies 

Barnes.  H.  E 40 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co 39 

Boldts  Poultry  Remedy 40 

Conkey,  G.  E.  & Co 40 

Des  Moines  Incubator  Co 39 

Golden  Rule  Incubator  Co 40 

Humphrey  39 

Johnson,  M.  M 39 

Knudson  Mfg.  Co 41 

Lee.  Geo.  H 39 

Ohio  Marble  Co 39 

Rayo  Incubator  Co 39 

Thompson.  Sam  39 

X Ray  Incubator  Co 39 


Pago 

Insecticides 

Horticultural  Chemical  (Jo 30 

Interstate  Chemical  Co 19 

Pratt,  B.  G.  & Co 38 

Vreeland  Chemical  Co 37 

Lighting  Systems 

Best  Light  Co 30 

Home  Supply  Co 36 

National  Stamping  & Klc.  Wks.  36 

Standard  Oil  Co 36 

Sun  Light  Co 33 

Manure  Spreaders 

Galloway,  Wm 27 

Nurserymen 

Algoa  Fruit  & Nursery  Co 40 

Allen,  W.  F 28 

Bauer,  ,T.  A 31 

Berckmans,  P.  J 8 

Berrydale  Experiment  Gardens  . .19 

Blake,  Wm 28 

Boonville  Nursery  31 

Brunswick,  M & Co 11 

Chattanooga  Nurseries  30 

Cureton  Nurseries  41 

Fa  i rmont  N u rseries 21 

Fitzgerald  Nursery  40 

Fremont  Nurseries  11 

Ghormley.  W.  H 28 

Gibson,  W.  R 21 

Grand  Mere  Nursery  40 

Gray’s  Nursery  40-40 

Green's  Nurseries  28 

Harbor  Springs  Nurseries  10 

Hawkeye  Nurseries 41 

Horsford,  F 40 

Holsinger  Bros 11 

Hurlburt,  C.  M 28 

Jackson  & Perkins  Co 28 

Kellogg,  R.  M 27 

Ivrider.  Vernon  H 41 

Lamson,  H 41 

Louisiana  Nut  Nurseries  28 

Mathis.  Albert  28 

Mathis,  Albert  40 

McNallie  Plant  Co 22 

Munson  Nurseries  28 

Myer  & Son 24 

Newbury’s  41 

New  Haven  Nurseries  28 

Newson.  A.  W .28 

Peru  Nurseries  18 

Randall,  Alton  E 41 

Sonderegger,  Carl  32 

Stark  Bro’s  N.  & O.  Co 4 

Stirdivnnt,  George  41 

Storrs  & Harrison  28 

Tansel,  R.  B 41 

Taylor  Nursery  15 

Tennessee  Wholesale  Nurseries ...  30 

Turkey  Creek  Nursery  40 

Townsend,  E.  W 43 

Westgate,  H.  L. 40 

Westminster  Nurseries  29 

Witchita  Nursery  40 

Wiley,  H.  S 21 

Winfield  Nurseries  13 

Youngers  & Co 28 


Orchard  Heaters 

Frost  Prevention  Co 18 

Hamilton  Orchard  Heater  Co. ...  6 

International  Sales  Co 29 

Palisade  Orchard  Heater  Co 30 

Richardson.  Geo.  C 20 

Round  Crest  Orchard  Heater  Co..  18 

Taylor  Instrument  Co 6 

Poultry 

Anthony,  Joseph 40 

Bain,  Sylvester  40 

Baldwin.  Mrs.  A.  H 40 

Barlow,  A.  G 40 

Bliss.  D.  J 40 

fioomgaarns  Farm  40 

Brill,  F.  R 40 

Broeker,  Robert  40 

Cary's  Farms  40 

Cedar  Lawn  Poultry  Farm 40 

Chelton.  Edith  40 

Clark.  Will  40 

Clymer,  C.  Henry 40 

Colby.  C 40 

Congdon.  W.  A 40 

Cowan,  W.  E 40 

Crosby  Bros 40 

Crow  Creek  Poultry  Farm 40 

Damann,  F.  J 40 

Davis,  A.  V 40 

Davis,  S.  II 40 

Dougherty.  W.  H 40 

Douglas.  G.  G 40 

Doyle.  John  40 

Driggs,  James  A.  40 

Duiigun.  D.  L 40 

Durby.  H.  S 40 

Egbert.  W W 40 

Emwood  Farm 40 

Eyman,  W.  L 40 

Firestone.  John  E 40 

Fisse,  Henry.  Jr 40 

Foote,  Wm.  C 40 

Forest  City  Cornish  Yards 40 

Fowler  Egg  Farms 40 

Frantz,  O.  C 40 

Granite  State  Poultry  Yards 40 

Griffilh.  Paul  and  Gordon 40 

Hall.  B.  F. , Jr 40 

Hamilton.  Mrs.  W.  S 40 

Harris.  Lee  40 

Hartman.  Geo 39 

Higley.  T.  F 40 

Hillcrest  Farm 40 

Huecker,  Fred  40 

Jackson.  Prof.  T.  H 40 

Jones.  Mrs.  D.  C 40 

Kollmeyer,  J.  H 40 

Krudop.  K 40 

Lafrc-niere  40 

Lewis.  L 40 

McClure.  Chas 49 

Mertz,  Matthew  40 

Meyers,  E.  A 40 

Neville  Poultry  Farm 40 

Overman  Red  Feather  Colony.... 40 

Peck.  E.  B 40 

Peerless  Poultry  Farm  40 

Peterson,  Otto,  Jr 40 

Pfile,  Henry  39 

Poseley,  H E 40 

Qualls,  John  F 40 

Sawyer.  W.  M *• 40 

Schmied  Bros 40 

Shaw,  F.  L 40 

Shepard.  Geo 40 

Sheppard.  Cecil 40 

Shields.  R.  R 40 
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Snyder,  W.  C 40 

Houdcr,  If.  A 40 

Southern  Slope  Poultry  Farm  . . . 40 

Spence,  J.  F 40 

Stephens,  Orlln  40 

Stevenson,  Marlon  40 

Twin  Brooks  Farms 40 

Valley  View  Poultry  Farm 40 

Walnut  Hill  Hatchery 40 

Wardwell  Poultry  Yards 40 

Wegener,  E.  11 40 

Wenz  & Mackensen  40 

Ziemers  Poultry  Farm 40 

Zurburg,  C.  H 40 


Paints 

Rice,  A.  L .36 

Pruning  Tools 

Ideal  Pruning  Saw  Co 43 

J nternational  Tool  Co 29 

Monarch  Pruner  Co 29 

Rhodes  Mfg.  Co 8 

Railway  Companies 

Kansas  City  Southern  Ry 35 

N.  & W.  Ry 34 

Sea  Board  Air  Line  By 35 

Southern  Ry 35 

St.  Louis  & Southwestern  Ry 35 

Roofing  Materials 

Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co 29 

Seedsmen  and  Florists 

Sonderegger,  Carl 32 

Situations  Wanted 

Address  F.-G.,  Fruit-Grower 41 

Sprayers  and  Appliances 

Bateman  Mfg.  Co 24 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co 8 

Crown  Specialty  Co 21 

Cushman  Power  Sprayer  Co.  ...  1 

Deming  & Co 24 

Fairbanks,  Morse  & Co 29 

Field  Force  Pump  Co 15 

Friend  Mfg.  Co 26 

Hurst.  H.  L.  Mfg.  Co 25-32 

Ideal  Sales  Co 19 

Jones- Post  Mercantile  Co 15 

Morrill  & Morley  10 

Myers,  F.  E.  & Bros.  14 

New- Way  Motor  Co 20 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co 38 


Steel  and  Rubber  Shoes 

Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co 

third  cover 


Stoves  and  Ranges 

Hoosier  Stove  Co 38 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co..* 12 

Michigan  Stove  Co 9 

Stump  Pullers 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co 11 

Talking  Machines 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co 10 

Tanks 

Columbian  Steel  Tank  Co 44 

Tree  Protectors 

Burlingtcn  F.esket  Co 27 

Veterinary 

Feil.  Sidney  R 27 

Lawrence  Williams  Co 36 

Savage,  M.  W 1 

Young,  W.  F 36 

Wagons,  Wheels,  Etc. 

Electric  Wheel  Co 30 

Split  Hickory  Wheel  Co 30 


Water  Supply  Systems 

Kline  Hydraulic  Ram  Co 22 

Well  Drilling  Machines 

American  Well  Works  29 

Keystone  Well  Works  29 


Wire  Fencing 


Brown  Fence  and  Wire  Co 37 

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co 37 

Kitselman  Bros 37 

Ottawa  Mfg.  Co 37 

Ward  Fence  Co 37 


Miscellaneous 

Address  Doenger,  Geo 41 

Benjamin,  C.  S 41 

Brammerbush,  C 41 

Carbondale  Instrument  Co 29 

Chandlee  & Chandlee  36 

Coca  Cola  27 

Coleman,  Watson  E 36 

Columbian  Steel  Tank  Co 45 

Dale  Watch  Co 33 

Collette  Mfg.  Co 33 

Collins.  Capt.  W.  A 37 

Dickson.  Memory,  School  of 33 

Dorscli,  John  & Son 30 

Fruit-Grower  Catalogue  34 

Fruit-Grower  (Advertising)  41 

Gardner  Office  Supply  Co 41 

General  Acoustic  Co 38 

Grab,  Victor  M.  & Co 30 

Gregory,  James  A 41 

Hoyt.  W.  A 41 

Kaldenberg.  T.  H 41 

Kiger,  Orvii  41 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Marie  41 

Luther  Grinder  Mfg.  Co 

back  cover 

Marlin  Firearms  Co 9 

Mason.  Fenwick  & Lawrence 36 

Menges,  H 29 

Myers.  C.  A.  & Co 33 

National  Co-operative  Realty  Co.  29 

National  Paper  Box  Co 24-38 

Plapas  Laboratories  37 

Reedy.  T.  L 41 

Roberta.  Elliott  41 

Rife  Engine  Co 10 

Ruebush.  Fred  41 

Savage,  M.  W IB-1 

Sperry.  D.  R.  & Co 35 

Stover  Mfg.-  Co 29 

Taylor  Instrument  Co 6 

Townsend  & Wyatt  D.  G.  Co 12 

Vernfield  Clothing  Co 41 

t Vestal.  C.  A 41 

' Wickersham.  G.  H 41 


THE  FRUIT-GROWERS’  FRIEND 


No  climbing.  Great  labor  saver*  2 sizes.  8 and  12 
ft.  Leading  orchardists  use  them.  Made  of  best  saw 
steel.  Agents  wanted.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

THE  IDEAL  PRUNING  SAW  CO.,  WEBSTER.  N.  Y. 

and  growers  do  not  agree  as  to  what 
is  the  best.” 


it  it 

“Of  all  our  orchard  trees  the  peach 
stands  in  greatest  need  of  careful  and 
regular  pruning.  The  pruning  of  the 


Townsend’s  Book  on  Thoroughbred 

Plants  and  Seeds 

Now  ready  for  YOU.  A postal  card  will  bring  it  to 
your  door.  It's  FREE  and  you  can’t  afford  to  miss  it. 
Explains  why  THOROUGHBRED  PLANTS  are  BEST. 
Why  our  customers  are  always  SATISFIED.  Address, 

Dept.  No.  I,  E.  W.  TOWNSEND,  The  Fair  Dealing 
Nurseryman,  Salisbury,  Maryland. 

peach  should  be  practiced  every  win- 
ter and  it  should  be  cut  back  more 
severely  than  any  other  fruit  tree.” 
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OTOR  TRUCK  vs.  HORSES 

Fruit  Growers  and  Nurserymen  Beginning  to 
Realize  the  Advantage  of  Motor  Trucks 

If  all  there  were  to  profitable  fruit 
and  vegetable  production  were  simply 
growing  the  crops,  many  men  would 
be  making  big  money  at  it.  But  with 
fruit  and  vegetables  the  best  of  prod- 
uct may  become  poor  or  nearly  worth- 
less in  the  marketing  process.  Mar- 
keting is  at  least  half  the  battle  with 
the  fruit  grower  who  is  in  the  busi- 
ness for  profit.  Getting  the  fruit  to 
the  station  or  to  town  market  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  stages  in  the 
marketing  process.  Hauling  in  ordi- 
nary wagons  over  country  roads  is 
likely  to  bruise  .any  sort  of  fruit  until 
it  loses  its  attractiveness  and  its  keep- 
ing quality.  Fruit  has  to  be  picked 
green  in  order  to  stand  such  transpor- 
tation and  hence  is  never  as  good  qual- 
ity when  it  reaches  the  consumer.  An 
investigation  by  the  department  ot 
Agriculture  was  conducted  a few  years 
ago  to  determine  the  reason  for  the 
poor  quality  of  the  fruit  shipped  to 
market  in  refrigerator  cars.  The  in- 
vestigators found  that  it  was  not  the 
car  or  railroad  that  produced  the 


miles,  while  a team  is  hauling  one. 
Fruit  growing  is  a business  where 
time  and  attention  to  detail  is  what 
makes  the  profit.  Long  hours  are  put 
in  on  most  fruit  farms  because  labor 
is  hard  to  get  and  there  is  much  to  do. 
Anything  that  saves  time  and  shortens 
the  hours  of  labor  on  a fruit  farm  is 
valuable.  When  fewer  horses  have  to 
be  kept  and  cared  for,  and  shorter 
hours  spent  on  the  road,  it  leaves  the 
grower  time  to  plan  and  work  out  im- 
provements, to  handle  more  acres,  to 
use  better  methods  and  grow  larger 
crops.  It  gives  him  time  for  recrea- 
tion and  social  enjoyment  as  well. 

Moreover  the  motor  truck  makes 
possible  the  doing  of  work  at  the  right 
time.  Spraying,  cultivating,  picking 
fruit,  all  may  be  done  on  time,  which 
often  means  many  dollars  made  or 
saved. 

The  motor  truck  makes  possible  the 
quick  marketing  of  fruit,  and  market- 
ing when  prices  are  best.  With  teams 
the  hauling  must  be  done  when  the 
weather  and  roads  are  right,  regard- 


THE  MOTOR  TRUCK  OF  A WHOLESALE  FRUIT  HOUSE. 


greatest  damage  It  was  the  jarring 
and  bruising  from  wagon  haulage  to 
the  station  that  produced  the  larger 
part  of  the  deterioration  in  flavor  and 
keeping  quality.  Hauling  a big  crop 
with  teams  takes  time  and  labor,  at  a 
time  when  all  the  labor  it  is  possible 
to  secure  is  needed  for  harvesting  and 
packing  the  fruit. 

All  of  these  factors  have  led  many 
fruit  growers  to  adopt  the  motor  truck 
in  place  of  the  old  team  and  wagon 
method.  One  of  the  men  who  are 
making  a success  of  the  motor  truck 
'hauling  fruit  is  H.  W.  Gipple  of  Ben- 
tonville,  Ark.,  who  uses  a three-ton 
truck  in  his  orchard  and  in  delivering 
fruit.  He  has  found  that  it  is  of  great 
advantage  to  him  in  many  ways. 

Time  Determines  Quality. 

One  of  the  biggest  savings  brought 
about  by  the  motor  truck  comes 
through  the  improvement  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  marketed  fruit.  The  truck 
body  is  swung  on  springs  and  there  is 
practically  no  jarring  or  bruising  of 
the  fruit  on  the  trip  to  the  station  or 
to  town.  This  gives  a better  quality 
of  fruit  when  it  finally  reaches  its 
market.  It  makes  possible  the  pick- 
ing of  the  fruit  in  riper  condition  and 
gives  the  customer  a better  quality  in 
his  purchase.  This  insures  satisfac- 
tion and  a wider  market. 

Besides  giving  better  quality  the 
truck  does  the  work  of  three  teams 
hauling  on  the  road.  This  saves  the 
wages  of  two  drivers,  the  cost  of  the 
three  teams,  their  feed  and  equip- 
ment. The  extra  labor  may  be  put  in 
in  sorting  and  packing  the  fruit  in 
better  shape,  thus  increasing  its  value. 

Not  only  does  the  truck  save  labor, 
but  it  makes  the  trips  much  more 
quickly  than  can  teams.  A truck  can 
travel  with  a full  load  at  from  ten  to 
twelve  miles  an  hour  over  country 
roads.  In  other  words  they  can  haul 
their  loads  a distance  of  six  or  seven 


less  of  price.  With  the  truck  the  crop 
can  be  hauled  off  quickly  regardless 
of  roads  or  weather  when  the  prices 
are  right.  In  many  cases  this  means 
the  difference  between  handsome 
profits  and  no  profit  at  all.  The  early 
market  can  be  reached  can  be  reached 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  ready,  or  the 
fruit  may  be  stored  and  hauled  off 
when  the  grower  desires.  With  a 
cover  for  the  truck  there  is  little  or 
no  danger  of  freezing  in  the  short 
time  used  in  making  the  trip  to  mar- 
ket. 

Distance  No  Handicap. 

Many  good  fruit  men  do  not  like  to 
handle  horses.  They  find  the  horses 
are  awkward  in  the  orchard,  damaging 
trees  and  requiring  constant  attention. 
To  such  men  the  motor  truck  is  much 
more  satisfactory  and  pleasanter  to 
handle.  It  does  not  have  to  be  cur- 
ried, harnessed  or  fed.  It  does  not 
have  to  be  tied  when  left  standing  in 
the  orchard  or  at  the  station.  It  does 
not  chew  the  top  off  a young  tree 
that  has  cost  good  money  and  taken 
three  or  four  years  to  grow.  It  does 
not  run  away  with  a load  of  carefully 
packed  fruit,  scattering  it  over  the 
farm  and  road  and  smashing  the 
wagon.  It  may  balk  and  there  are 
sometimes  repairs  required,  but  there 
are  also  repairs  of  harness  and  wagon, 
shoeing  bills  and  balky  horses.  More- 
over horses  have  been  known  to  lie 
down  and  die  while  the  motor  truck 
is  there  to  stay. 

Another  point  in  favor  of  the  motor 
truck,  is  that  it  makes  possible  the 
raising  of  fruit  on  farms  far  from 
town  or  market.  The  trip  to  town  or 
station  can  be  made  in  an  hour  or  lit- 
tle more,  though  it  be  fifteen  miles 
away.  The  fruit  farmer  who  uses  a 
motor  truck  is  not  handicapped  by  be- 
ing situated  ten  or  twelve  miles  from 
town.  He  has  all  the  advantages  of 
lower  prices  for  land,  lower  taxes, 
freedom  from  bother  by  thieves  or 


Every  Fruit  Grower  Should 
Have  This  Great  Book 

Don’t  waste  your  time  trying  to  solve  problems  which  others  have 
already  figured  out.  You  can  learn  very  quickly  what  are  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  handling  your  orchard,  fighting  bugs,  cultivating,  prun- 
ing, packing  and  marketing  your  fruit,  in  The  Fruit-Growers  Guide-Book. 

This  handy  reference  book  has  already  had  a remarkably  heavy  sale, 
and  is  well  recommended  by  all  who  have  seen  it.  Here  is  what  a few 
practical  fruit  men  have  to  say  about  it. 

Contains  Many  Useful  Hints — I find 
The  Fruit-Growers  Guide-Book  very 
valuable,  as  there  are  a great  many 
useful  hints  and  suggestions  in  it. — 
A.  McAuley,  Mgr.  H.  It.  Edwards  Fruit 
Farm,  Ohio. 

The  Book  He  Needed — I am  just  in 
receipt  of  The  Fruit-Growers  Guide- 
Book.  I have  read  a portion  of  it  and 
find  that  it  is  exactly  the  book  I have 
been  in  need  of  for  a long  time. — 
Leon  D.  Munger,  "Munger’s  Star  Or- 
chard,” Wash. 

Gets  Right  to  the  Point — I think  the 
Guide-Book  gets  right  down  to  the 
point  every  time,  and  explains  things 
so  clearly  that  even  a novice  in  fruit- 
growing can  understand.  The  Guide- 
Book  has  made  a lot  of  things  clear  to 
me  that  I have  failed  to  find  in  rhe 
writings  of  other  learned  men. — Geo. 
W.  Campbell,  Texas. 

What  One  of  the  Authors  of  “Fruit- 
Growing  in  Arid  Regions”  says — I have 
gone  over  this  pretty  thoroughly,  and 
feel  safe  in  saying  it  is  one  of  the 
most  reliable  books  that  I have  seen, 
written  especially  for  the  practical 
fruit  grower. — O.  B.  Whipple,  Horti- 
culturist, Montana  Exp.  Sta. 

If  this  book  is  helping  others,  it  will  surely  help  you,  and  when  the 
above  practical  men  recommend  it,  you  may  be  assured  that  this  book  will 
be  a good  thing  for  you. 

It  contains  nearly  300  pages  of  reading  matter,  which  tells  you  what 
to  do  and  how  and  when  to  do  it.  It  is  handsomely  illustrated  and  printed 
on  a good  quality  of  book  paper. 

The  price  of  this  book,  handsomely  bound  in  golden-brown  cloth,  is 
$1.00,  postpaid 

We  can  also  furnish  this  book  printed  from  same  plates,  but  on  a 
lighter  paper  and  with  paper  binding,  at  50c,  postpaid. 

Send  in  your  remittance  at  once  and  secure  a copy  of  The  Fruit-Grow- 
ers Guide-Book.  Address 

The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


FILLING  THE  SMUDGE  POTS  FROM 


Columbian  Guaranteed 
Wagon  and  Storage  Tanks 


The  picture  printed  above  shows  the  Columbian  Wagon  and  Storage  Tanks 
in  actual  use.  By  this  method  the  smudge  pots  are  filled  quickly  and  easily 
without  waste.  Our  tanks  are  made  of  heavy  gauge  rust-resisting  material 
which  is  guaranteed  ten  years,  and  will  last  a lifetime. 

Most  Fruit-Grower  readers  know  the  value  we  give  cannot  be  equaled.  They 
also  know  that  our  Ten-Year  Guarantee  is  as  gpod  as  a government  bond.  We 
have  sold  hundreds  of  these  tanks  to  readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  and  have 
many  letters  expressing  perfect  satisfaction. 

You  are  cheating  your  pocket-book  if  you  fail  to  get  our  prices.  We  will 
gladly  quote  prices  on  any  size  of  tank  desired.  USE  THE  COUPON. 

We  have  a handsomely  illustrated 
catalog  which  gives  sizes  and 
quotes  prices  on  our  Wagon 

Tanks,  Steel  Culverts,  Smokehouses,  Grain  Bins,  Scalding  Vats, 

Henhouses,  Feed  Cookers,  and  everything  else  made  of  galvan- 
ized steel.  Write  today  for  this  catalog.  We  send  it  FREE.  or 

^ V 

“Tanks  For  The  World ** 


FREE  CATALOG 


Columbian  Steel  Tank  Co. 


* CFL 


12th  and  Genesse 


KANSAS  CITY 


MISSOURI 


$ a®  ^ k° 


.V  . 
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mischievous  boys  from  town  who  often 
bother  the  fruit  farmer  nearer  town. 
Still  his  delivery  cost  in  time  and 
money  is  little  or  no  higher  than  is 
that  of  the  man  close  to  town  who 
uses  teams. 

The  man  with  the  motor  truck  has 
still  another  market  advantage.  He 
may  reach  all  the  towns  or  cities 
within  thirty  or  forty  miles  directly  by 
the  use  of  the  motor  truck  without  the 
handling  and  jarring  and  other  dam- 
age that  comes  from  a railroad  trip. 
A fifty-mile  trip  with  a two  or  three- 
ton  load  can  be  made  easily  in  six  or 
eight  hours  with  the  truck.  The  fruit 
is  delivered  direct  to  the  dealer  or 
wholesaler.  Its  quality  is  far  better 
than  that  hauled  by  railroad  and  twice 
loaded  and  unloaded  from  wagons.  A 
permanent  trade  of  this  sort  can  be 
built  up  easily,  and  bigger  profits  re- 
sult through  the  use  of  the  motor 
truck. 

Fall  or  summer  fruit  can  be  hauled 
to  market  with  a motor  truck  and 
good  prices  obtained.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  possibilities  in  this  line  last 
summer  there  appeared  in  one  of  the 
big  city  dailies  an  editorial  protest 
against  the  high  prices  being  charged 
for  fruit  on  the  market,  while  in  the 
news  columns  of  the  same  issue  there 
were  stories  of  fruit  rotting  on  the 


worth  of  horses  and  a lot  of  wagons 
and  harness.  It  is  sheltered  by  a 
small  shed  in  place  of  the  big  barn 
and  hay  mow  and  grain  bins  that  are 
necessary  for  the  horses  and  their 
feed.  It  takes  less  men  and  less  work 
to  run  a motor  truck.  It  saves  time 
and  work.  It  gives  better  service, 
greater  speed,  wider  market,  more 
satisfaction.  It  is  the  best  method  of 
transportation  for  the  fruit  grower. 

Illinois.  REX  BERESFORU. 

Now  Is  the  Time  to  Spray  for  Black 
Spot  Canker. 

The  Washington  Experiment  Station 
says  that  apples  having  this  disease 
liberate  their  spores  at  this  season 
from  the  cankers  on  the  limbs  and 
trunks  of  diseased  trees.  These  spores 
are  carried  by  insects,  water  drops 
and  wind  to  other  parts  of  the  same 
tree  and  to  neighboring  trees.  Many 
of  them  will  develop  new  cankers.  To 
prevent  this  spread  of  the  disease, 
affected  orchards  should  be  sprayed 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  apples 
are  picked.  The  spray  solution  used 
may  be  either  sulphur-lime  (specific 
gravity  1.02),  or  double  strength  bor- 
deaux,  as  preferred.  As  soon  as  the 
leaves  fall  another  spraying  should  be 
given.  The  spraying  should  be  sup- 


THE  AVERY  MOTOR  TRUCK  OF  MR.  H.  M.  DUNLAP,  HAULING  APPLES  FROM 

HIS  ORCHARD. 


ground  in  the  orchards  less  than  thirty 
miles  from  the  city. 

A T ruck’s  Utility. 

Motor  trucks  are  being  used  by 
many  fruit  and  vegetable  men  with  en- 
tire success  under  almost  every  condi- 
tion. There  are  trucks  in  California 
hauling  oranges.  Ashton  Rollins  of 
Dover,  N.  H.,  is  using  his  truck  haul- 
ing potatoes  and  apples  to  surround- 
ing towns.  B.  A.  Place  of  Oswego, 
N.  Y.,  hauls  fruit,  cider  and  vinegar,  j 
etc.,  on  his  truck  to  the  station  and  to 
the  surrounding  towns. 

Not  only  can  the  motor  truck  be 
used  for  hauling  and  delivering,  but 
there  are  trucks  now  on  the  market 
that  will  pull  plows  and  other  ma- 
chinery. They  will  haul  a spray  tank 
and  furnish  the  power  to  run  the 
sprayer  at  the  same  time.  The  Hoyt 
Nursery  Co.,  of  Hamline,  Minn.,  use 
their  truck  for  nauling  nursery  stock 
and  for  doing  field  work  about  the 
nursery  and  farm  as  well  as  in  other 
transfer  work.  H.  M.  Dunlap  of  Sa- 
voy, 111.,  uses  his  truck  for  general 
farming  and  hauling  and  marketing 
apples. 

Nor  does  the  usefulness  of  the 
motor  truck  end  here.  The  best  form 
of  modern  truck  for  country  hauling 
can  be  used  for  belt  power  work  as 
well.  It  will  run  the  cider  mill  and 
press  and  do  any  of  the  belt  power 
work  about  a fruit  or  other  farm. 

The  use  of  the  truck  brings  about 
improvement  in  other  ways.  It  gives 
more  time.  It  gives  added  interest  in 
the  life  of  the  farm.  It  can  be  used 
for  recreation,  for  pleasure  trips  and 
picnics.  It  stimulates  road  improve- 
ment and  can  be  used  itself  to  pull  the 
road  grader  and  the  road  drag,  doing 
the  work  of  eight  horses  and  half  as 
many  men,  at  this  job. 

The  best  of  it  all  is  that  the  motor 
truck  saves  money.  A good  truck  that 
will  do  all  the  things  we  have  men- 
tioned need  not  cost  more  than  $2,500. 
It  takes  the  place  of  $1,200  or  $1,500 


plemented  by  a systematic  destruction 
of  all  disease-spotted  apples.  Much 
of  the  infection  of  stored  apples  is 
brought  about  by  mixing  diseased  ap- 
ples with  the  good  fruit  during  pick- 
ing and  storing.  Observations  recent- 
ly made  by  experiment  station  men 
at  Chehalis  indicate  that  flies  may  be 
instrumental  in  spreading  the  disease. 
Under  a number  of  trees  were  decay- 
ing windfalls,  many  of  which  showed 
the  characteristic  black  spot  rot.  Dur- 
ing the  sunny  part  of  the  day  flies  and 
other  insects  were  continually  flying 
to  these  apples  and  later  flying  off 
into  the  trees.  If  the  windfalls  were 
carefully  gathered  and  destroyed,  this 
source  of  infection  would  be  elimi- 
nated. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  distin- 
guish the  black  spot  rot  from  the  fruit 
spot,  which  is  also  common  in  the  or- 
chards of  the  state.  The  black  spot 
rot  has  a small  point  or  opening  in  the 
center.  If  the  spot  is  small  this  will 
be  surrounded  by  a narrow  border  of 
light  brown.  If  the  spot  is  larger, 
concentric  rings  of  light  brown  will 
surround  the  point  and  the  spot  will 
be  darker  brown  around  the  edge, 
which  is  rather  sharply  defined.  The 
spot  also  seems  flat  and  shallow  as 
compared  with  the  fruit  spot  infection. 
Spots  which  are  producing  spores  are 
usually  one-fourth  inch  to  one-half 
inch  in  diameter. 

Sharpen  up  the  pruning  tools,  and 
every  good  day  during  the  winter 
spend  in  the  orchard  at  pruning  the 
trees.  Keep  the  pruning  tools  sharp. 
Dull  tools  make  bad  wounds,  waste 
time  and  make  the  work  harder. 

Make  your  plans  to  attend  Farmers’ 
Week  or  Short  Course  at  your  state 
agricultural  college  this  winter.  If 
you  are  not  in  the  habit  of  attending, 
get  it  at  once. 

Dairying  as  an  adjunct  to  fruit- 


The Farmer’s  Car— A White, 

1HERE  are  certain  fundamental  advan- 
tages which  the  farmer  demands  of  a 
motor  car  before  he  is  interested  to  the 
point  of  buying.  Probably  no  class  of  men  are 
more  critical  of  the  mechanical  principles  in- 
volved than  the  farmers,  because  of  their  con- 
stant operation  of  farm  machinery.  To  them — 
the  simplicity  of  White  motors — the  total  ab- 
sence of  complicated  parts — appeals  at  once. 
They  know  it  means  that  the  engine  is  easy  to 
care  for — that  adjustments  are  made  without 
any  waste  of  time  or  energy.  Trained  to  value 
mechanical  excellence  as  well  as  economy  in 
operation,  farmers  are  quick  to  grasp  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  medium-sized  cylinders  and  the 
long-stroke  engine  of  the  White  car — quick  to 
see  the  economy  in  a transmission  having  four 
forward  speeds  instead  of  three.  In  other 
words,  the  farmers  are  better  equipped  by 
their  experience  to  appreciate  the  designing 
and  building  of  the  White  car. 

srfft V/WZk 


A Farmer  Wants  the  Best 


EING  a judge  of  principles  and  con- 
struction, a farmer  is  willing  to  pay  for 

the  car  that  comes  up  to  his  expectation. 

Size  for  size,  or  power  for  power,  the  White 
gasoline  cars  are  the  most  economical  motors 
to  operate.  No  design  has  yet  been  found 
equal  to  the  long-stroke  engine — no  method  of 
building  equal  to  the  cast  en  bloc  cylinders— 
no  materials  used  equal  to  the  chrome-nickel 
steels  and  vanadium  steels,  heat-treated.  Even 
the  frames  of  the  White  cars  are  heat-treated. 
Nothing  but  ball-bearings  are  used  through- 
out. If  there  is  a kind  of  steel — kind  of  radiator 
— any  refinement  of  manufacture — which  you 
know  would  make  a car  better,  you  will  find  it 
in  the  White,  and  that  is  why  the  White  gaso- 
line cars  are  so  wonderfully  efficient  and  cost 
so  little  to  operate  and  maintain. 

Let  us  send  you  our  latest  catalogue  and  testi- 
monials of  the  actual  experience  of  users — 
hundreds  of  them  — they  know. 


The  White 


Company 


East  79th  Street,  Cleveland 


growing,  or  vice  versa,  is  rapidly  tak- 
ing form  as  the  ideal  combination,  es- 
pecially on  the  cheap  lands  of  the 
Middle  West. 

Where  peach  trees  have  been  seri- 
ously injured  by  winter  freezing  it  is 
best  to  “dehorn”  them,  that  is  to  cut 
them  back  very  severely.  New  tops 
will  form,  and  the  head  can  be  kept 
1 in  far  better  shape  by  such  treatment. 


Did  you  make  any  money  out  of 
your  crop  this  year?  Now  is  the  time 
to  make  a record  of  the  good  oppor- 
tunities you  grasped,  so  that  you  will 
not  forget  them  by  next  harvest  time. 

Sjji  ^ 

Much  of  the  labor  of  winter  pruning 
can  be  offset  by  doing  some  summer 
pruning.  The  water  sprouts  for  ex- 
ample, can  be  rubbed  off  with  the 
hand  while  young  and  soft,  in  summer. 
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Raising  Capons. 

There  is  one  branch  of  poultry  rais- 
ing, which  will  never  be  overdone,  and 
that  is  the  raising  of  capons.  This 
certainly  offers  a remunerative  field 
for  the  one  who  learns  the  operation 
of  caponizing  so  that  he  can  do  the 
work  with  little  loss. 

Of  course  anyone  raising  pure-bred 
fowls  would  do  well  to  save  the  best 
cockerels  to  sell  as  breeders,  hut  there 
are  always  culls,  some  that  can  not 
score  high  enough  in  the  points  which 
are  required  by  the  breed,  but  by  ca- 


ponizing may  be  as  profitable  as  their 
more  perfect  brothers,  for  they  attain 
to  a weight  of  ten  or  twelve  pounds 
and  command  from  18  to  22  cents  a 
pound. 

One  poultryman,  who  makes  it  a 
business  to  produce  capons,  says  he 
sells, them  for  twice  what  it  costs  him 
to  produce  them,  as  they  consume  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  food 
for  their  weight.  Emasculation  makes 
them  quiet  in  disposition  and  habits. 
That  is  why  they  take  on  flesh  read- 
ily, and  is  the  reason,  too,  why  their 


flesh  is  so  tender  and  juicy. 

It  does  not  pay  to  use  the  small 
breeds  for  caponizing  as  size  is  sought 
after,  hut  any  of  the  American  or  Asi- 
atic breeds  are  all  right,  the  prefer- 
ence being  for  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wy- 
andottes,  Brahmas  and  Rhode  Island 
Reds  in  the  order  named. 

The  capon  is  very  docile  and  is  of- 
ten used  to  brood  chickens.  Ho  has 
no  desire  to  fight,  though  h>s  spurs 
keep  up  their  growth.  He  does  not 
have  the  appearance  of  a rooster  as 
his  comb  and  wattles  are  small  and  his 


head  seems  very  small  in  comparison 
with  his  body.  As  to  feed  he  is  con- 
tent with  what  is  given  him,  and  if  it 
be  at  hand,  like  in  hoppers,  he  will 
fill  himself,  digest  it,  and  fill  himself 
again,  as  a continuous  performance, 
and  will  make  twice  the  growth  on  the 
same  feed  that  a turkey  does. 

The  work  of  caponizing  is  easily 
done  with  a little  practice,  with  the 
excellent  tools  on  the  market  for  the 
purpose,  and  when  expert  the  opera- 
tion is  very  rapid  and  there  is  rarely 
any  loss,  D.  C.  CORNMAN. 


While  we  were  all  enjoying  the  mild 
autumn,  winter  closed  down  on  us  with 
the  »nap  of  a steel  trap.  We  go  to  bed 
In  south  breezes  and  wake  up  to  hear 
old  Boreas  pounding  at  the  doors  and 
windows  and  to  see  the  ground  cov- 
ered with  snow  and  ice.  The  perennial 
question  arises,  what  shall  I mulch 
the  strawberries  with  this  year?  We 
presume  the  most  frequent  answer 
will  be  wheat  straw.  But  wheat  straw 
often  contains  quite  an  amount  of 
eheat  and  weed  seed.  How  shall  it  be 
got  rid  of?  W.  W.  Farnsworth  of 
Ohio  forks  the  straw  over  a screen  or 
scatters  it  on  a field  and  then  stirs  it 
with  a hay  tedder  which  sifts  out  most 
of  the  noxious  seeds.  Are  you  willing 
to  go  to  that  trouble?  If  not,  you 
are  apt  to  have  to  do  longer,  harder 
work  in  the  spring  in  weeding  out  the 
rows.  Timothy  is  the  worst  weed  I 
know  of  in  a strawberry  row — no;  I 
take  that  back,  I will  confer  that  dis- 
tinction on  white  clover. 

For  years  I hav-e  been  using  stable 
manure  for  mulch  with  the  result  of 
having  to  do  some  hard  and  strenu- 
ous work  every  succeeding  spring  with 
the  grass  and  weeds,  but  still  I hate  to 
give  It  up.  The  fertility  stimulates 
the  plants  and  the  fiber  of  the  manure 
makes  a heavier,  thicker  mulch  than 
straw.  Then  manure  is  convenient  and 
eheap,  costing  only  the  hauling.  Some 
manure  is  relatively  clear  of  seeds,  as 
In  stables  where  only  fodder,  cowpea 
hay  and  clover  are  fed.  I have  ricked 
np  manure  in  flat  beds  for  eight  or  ten 
months,  forking  it  over  at  least  twice, 
in  order  to  kill  the  seeds,  but  this  in- 
volves considerable  labor  and  there  is 
a great  shrinkage  of  the  manure  by 
decay  and  loss  by  leaching.  It  works 
very  well,  however,  for  a small  plant- 
ing. 

There  is  one  thing  to  beware  of  in 
spreading  manure;  if  it  is  solid  and 
contains  little  bedding,  a thick  layer 
will  smother  the  plants.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  it  be  strawy  and  light,  it  may 
be  safely  spread  four  or  five  inches 
deep.  And  another  thing — it  may  be 
thrown  on  the  plants  smoking  hot 
without  damage  to  them  so  far  as  I 
aver  perceived.  Some  growers  avoid 
seeding  the  rows  by  spreading  the 
manure  in  the  middles  only.  This  an- 
swers very  well  with  thrifty  rows 
which  in  the  latitude  of  the  southern 
half  of  Missouri  are  well  enough  pro- 
tected against  sudden  freezes  and 
thaws  by  their  own  foliage.  One  of 
the  finest  of  all  mulches  would  be  cut 
straw  if  one  were  well  prepared  with 
power  and  cutting  box  to  furnish  it  in 
quantity. 

How  thick  shall  we  put  on  uncut 
straw?  The  plants  should  be  covered 
out  of  sight  and  more  will  do  no  harm. 
For  experiment  I have  piled  it  on  a 
foot  or  more  thick  without  injury  to 
the  plants.  The  reason  is  that  straw 
is  porous  and  admits  abundant  air. 
Give  the  plants  air  and  they  are  all 
right.  A thin  mulch  of  straw  is  some- 
times hardly  discernable  by  fruiting 
time.  It  has  all  blown  and  wasted 
away,  leaving  no  protection  for  the 
soil  against  the  sun  and  drying  winds, 
and  no  carpet  for  the  pickers  to  crawl 
over.  Consequently  the  middles  are 
soon  packed  hard  and  rapid  evapora- 
tion robs  the  plants  of  moisture  on 
which  more  than  anything  else  they 
depend  to  mature  large,  juicy  berries. 
Don’t  be  sparing  with  the  mulch,  but 
put  it  on  so  there  will  be  plenty  of  it 
left  at  picking  time. 

There  are  still  some  advocates  of 
the  plan  of  growing  a mulch  by  sow- 
ing oats  between  the  rows,  but  I 
should  be  chary  of  such  a practice. 
First,  the  oats  could  be  used  only 


north  of  a parallel  that  insured  their 
winter  killing,  otherwise  they  would 
be  in  the  position  of  weeds,  and  would 
have  to  be  treated  as  such.  Secondly, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  sow  them  so 
as  to  insure  their  attaining  a proper 
height  or  making  a certain  amount  of 
straw,  but  yet  not  too  early,  and  the 
selection  of  such  a date  would  be  dif- 
ficult. A growing  mulch  does  not  rec- 
ommend itself  to  me  because  the 
strawberry  plant  does  much  of  its 
growing  from  September  on,  making 
not  only  a great  part  of  its  runners, 
but  forming  its  fruiting  buds  as  well. 
Oats  would  rob  the  rows  of  water  and 
plant  food  and  in  the  frequent  case  of 
a dry  fall,  would  be  a failure  anyhow. 
Cornstalks  make  excellent  mulch,  con- 
taining no  weed  seed  and  affording 
fine  protection.  The  plants  will  grow 
right  up  through  them  and  give  un- 
common results.  Leaves  blow  off  too 
easily.  Sawdust  is  another  material  I 
have  tested  and  found  to  work  no 
harm  to  the  plants,  but  green  sawdust 
is  well  known  to  sour  the  soil,  and  I 
shouldn’t  want  to  use  it  unless  half 
rotten. 

G.  R.  Schauber  of  New  York  writes 
me  an  interesting  letter.  His  straw- 
berries yielded  well  despite  the  sea- 
son which  was  adverse  there  as  it  was 
over  most  of  the  country.  Prices  were 
very  good  indeed,  the  lowest  noticed 
was  10c,  with  the  bulk  going  for  15 
and  20c  per  box.  Speaking  of  varie- 
ties he  says  the  Chesapeake  is  certain- 
ly a fancy  berry,  but  rather  shy  with 
him;  however,  it  outyields  Gandy. 
Fendall  made  a very  good  record, 
though  it  is  not  very  firm  and  its 
color  is  too  light.  It  gave  pickings 
for  over  a month  and  held  up  in  size 
as  well  or  better  than  any  other  vari- 
ety. The  Norwood  turned  out  for  him 
as  it  did  for  me,  to  be  nothing  more 
than  the  Marshall,  which  is  indeed 
rather  a strange  coincidence.  His 
plants  came  from  a friend  who  had 
bought  of  the  introducer. 

The  Taft  has  done  well  for  him  with 
berries  very  regular  and  perfect,  and 
resembles  Chesapeake  in  its  handsome 
gloss  and  golden  seeds,  but  is  more 
productive.  The  Taft  is  a berry  that 
in  localities  suited  to  it  would  win  a 
high  reputation  as  a fancy  berry.  In 
size  it  runs  to  very  large.  Here  it 
failed  to  pollenate  well  for  some  rea- 
son and  many  of  its  berries  were  mis- 
shapen. L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Missouri. 

Establish  Western  Branch. 


Two  Western  branches  have  been 
established  this  summer  by  the  R.  M. 
Kellogg  Co.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich.  One 
of  these  has  been  located  at  Twin 
Falls,  Idaho,  and  another  at  Canby, 
Oregon.  A large  acreage  of  strawber- 
ries has  been  established  at  each  of 
these  places  for  the  accommodation 
of  Kellogg  customers  on  the  Pacific 
coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 

William  Hope,  a prominent  cattle- 
man of  Argentina  says : “In  free  Amer- 
ica the  farmer’s  wife  is  a slave,  the 
one  national  drudge.  Up  in  the  morn- 
ing before  anyone  else,  she  is  still 
washing  dishes  after  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  have  gone  to  bed. 
She  is  a menial  to  her  husband’s  hired 
men,  cooking  for  them,  washing  for 
them  and  mending  their  clothes.  Nat- 
urally the  daughters  of  an  American 
farmer’s  wife  want  no  such  life.  The 
sons  don’t  want  their  sweethearts 
turned  into  servants  like  their  moth- 
ers. Thus  the  children  make  their 
escape  into  towns  and  cities  as  soon 
as  possible.” 


Red  Ball  Means  Years  of 


and  8,000,000  Wearers 


Every  pair  of  the  famous  “BALL-BAND” 
Rubber  Boots  and  Arctics  and  All-Knit  Wool  Boots 
and  Socks  is  trade-marked  with  the  RED  ball. 

Only  the  highest  grade  of  materials  and  work- 
manship are  allowed  to  receive  this  trade-mark. 

This  is  the  “BALL-BAND”  standard.  It  has 
been  in  force  from  the  very  beginning. 

“BALL-BAND”  footwear  has  changed  only  in 
one  direction— for  the  better. 

This  is  why  it  has  won  more  than 
eight  million  wearers — why  these 
millions  will  not  be  satisfied 
n with  anything  else. 

We  could  sa veonemillion 
dollars  a year  by  putting 
less  quality  into  “BALL-BAND.” 

The  loss  would  not  appear  on 
the  surface  of  our  footwear. 


'Ball-Band'1 
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all  the 
years  this 
company 
has  not,  nor  will 
it  ever  cheapen 
the  quality  of  its 
goods  to  meet  compe 
tition. 

Look  for  the 
RED  BALL  sign 
when  you  go  to  buy 
rubber  footwear.  Many 
dealers  display  these  signs  in 
theirwindowsor  store  fronts 
for  the  guidance  of  the  con- 
stantly increasing  number 
who  are  asking  about  “BALL-BAND” 
footwear. 

Whether  you  see  the  sign  or  not, 
you  are  sure  to  find  the  RED  BALL 
trade-mark  on  all  “BALL- BAND” 
goods.  Insist  on  seeing  it.  It  is  your 
protection.  Forty-five  thousand 
dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
sell  “BALL-BAND”  goods.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
write  us,  mentioning  his 
name,  and  we 
will  see  that 


Ball-Band” 
4-Buckle 
Arctic 


am 


you  are 
fitted. 
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Mishawaka  W oolen  Mf  g.  Co. 

Mishawaka,  Ind. 

“The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality 


Did  You  Make 
Money  This  Year? 


The  profit  from  your  orchard  or  garden  comes  when  the  crop  Is  sold.  It  Is 
just  as  important  to  know  how  to  sell  your  crop  as  it  is  to  know  how  to  produce 
it.  There  are  hundreds  of  ideas  contained  in  that  new  book 


PRODUCE  MARKETS 
AND  MARKETING 


which  you  can  use  in  selling  your  crop.  This  Is  the  only  book  ever  written  that 
deals  wholly  with  market  and  market  methods  in  handling  farm  produce. 

Thousands  of  growers,  college  professors  and  students  have  already  pur- 
chased copies  of  this  great  book  and  are  making  profits  out  of  what  they  learn 
from  it. 

This  book  tells  about  the  Making  and  Breaking  of  Markets;  ■ Speculation; 
Transportation;  Grading  and  Packing;  Selling  or  Consigning.  It  deals  with  the 
handling  of  butter,  eggs,  fruit  and  vegetables. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  books  for  the  producer  that  has  ever  been 
written.  It  explains  clearly  how  the  farm  crops  are  handled  on  the  big  markets. 
It  shows  by  actual  specific  facts  how  the  producer  and  the  dealer  can  better 
their  service  and  increase  their  profits.  The  regular  price  of  the  book  is  $2.50, 
but  by  special  arrangement  with  the  publisher,  we  are  enabled  to  make  a 


SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS  OFFER 


OF  $2.00  PER  COPY 


Get  a copy  at  this  special  rate  now.  Send  a copy  to  your  father,  brother  or 
neighbor.  It  will  make  the  most  acceptable  of  all  Christmas  gifts.  Act  at  once, 
for  this  reduced  rate  will  hold  good  for  thirty  days  only,  or  until  January  1,  191*. 
If  you  will  send  50c  additional,  your  subscription  to  The  Fruit-Grower  will  be 


advanced  one  year. 


The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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Sharpen  Tools 
30  Days  Free 

You  can  try  this  all  metal  shaft  drive  tool  grinder,  with 
its  Dimo-Grit  (artificial  diamond  grit)  wheels  for  30  days 
absolutely  free,  and  without  putting  yourself  under  any 
obligations.  You  can  put  all  your  tools  in  bright,  shiny,  keen 
condition,  and  you  will  be  amazed  how  quick  and  easy  you 
can  do  it.  You  can  grind  your  discs  and  plow  points,  sharpen 
your  saws,  axes,  ensilage  cutter,  and  mowing  machine  knives 
— every  tool  on  your  farm — all  at  no  cost.  Use  the  outfit  30 
days — then  if  you  don’t  want  it,  send  it  back  at  my  expense. 

Dimo-Grit— “the  wheel  for  steel” 
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more 


times  faster  than  Grindstone — 10  times 
efficient  than  Emery  — no  danger  of 
drawing  temper — no  need  of  cooling  with  water 

Dimo-Grit  is  the  new  artificial  diamond  abrasive,  a twin  product  of  carborundum 
you  have  heard  so  much  about,  but  Dimo-Grit  is  especially  adapted  to  steel,  leaving 
the  keenest,  smoothest  edge.  Dimo-Grit  cuts  hardest  steel  as  easy  as  emery  does 
copper.  The  Dimo-Grit  wheels  of  this  grinder,  turning  4000  revolutions  per 
minute,  make  the  hardest  job  of  grinding  but  a few  minutes’  easy  work.  Prove 
it  by  trying  this  outfit  on  your  own  tools  30  days  free.  Dimo-Grit  crystals  are 
really  artificial  diamonds  as  hard  as  real  diamonds,  fused  in  the  marvelously  hot 
electrical  furnaces  at  Niagara  Falls  in  which  fire  brick  and  metal  melt  like  beeswax 
and  are  vaporized  like  water  in  a kettle.  Genuine  South  African  diamonds  could  cut 
steel  no  quicker  than  Dimo-Grit.  Carborundum  wheels  furnished  if  wanted. 

Luther  Hummer  Tool  Grinder 

Farm  Outfit  consists  of  machine  and  14  attachments — 16 
other  attachments  from  which  you  can  select  what  you  want. 

No  machine  ever  built  is  like  the  “Hummer” — it  is  all  steel  and  iron — nothing  to  wear  out — steel  shaft 
drive  like  automobile — ball  bearing,  dust-proof  bearing.  Costs  no  more  than  \ cheap  chain  drive 
grinders.  Runs  as  easy  by  foot  as  a sewing  machine — engine  power  can  be  applied.  The  14  farm 
attachments  equip  you  to  do  all  farm  grinding.  From  the  other  attachments,  such  as  jig-saw,  rip  saw, 
lathe,  drill,  etc.,  you  can  select  what  you  want.  No  other  machine  so  moderate  in  price  saves  money  so 
many  different  ways.  You  can  prove  it  by  30  days’  free  trial.  Five  years  guarantee.  Over  a half 
million  Luther  Tool  Grinders  now  in  use. 


Separate  at- 
tachments from 
which  you  can 
select  what 
you  want. 

Besides  the  sharpening  at- 
tachments which  are  included 
in  the  sharpening  outfits,  there 
are  16  other  attachments  from 
which  you  can  select  what  you 
want.  In  this  way  you  can 
secure  a turning  lathe,  drill, 
circle  saws,  jig  saws,  metal 
polisher,  skate  sharpener  which 
hollow  grinds  them  perfectly, 
etc. — 16 in  all — simply  by  get- 
ting these  attachments  to  go  on 
your  “Hummer”  Grinder. 

If  you  were  to  purchase  ma- 
chines to  do  the  same  work  that 
these  attachments  will  do,  it 
would  cost  a good  deal,  but  by 
getting  these  attachments  for 
your  grinder  you  can  com- 
pletely equip  your  workshop  for 
amazingly  small  cost.  Our 
Free  Book  describes  all  attach- 
ments. 

Dimo-Grit 

Sharpening  Stones 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Dimo- 
Grit  sharpening  stones,  the 
fastest  and  smoothest  cutting 
sharpening  stones  i n the  market 
— look  for  the  name  “Dimo- 
Grit”  on  the  stone. 


Big  illustrated 
40-page  book  free 

This  book  contains  the  story  of  artificial  diamond  sharp- 
ening substances,  and  of  the  marvelous  electrical  furnaces 
at  Niagara  Falls,  one  of  the  wonder  stories  of  modern  science, 
exactly  as  printed  in  McClure’s  Magazine.  It  fully  de- 
scribes the  Luther  “Hummer”  Grinder  and  attachments  and 
gives  pointers  on  tool  sharpening.  You  will  find  it  valuable 
to  you  in  many  ways.  This  book  is  free.  Return  the 
coupon  and  get  it,  along  with  our  30  days’  free  trial  offer. 

Return  coupon  for 
free  trial  offer 


Fourteen  Machines  in  One — 1,  fine  Dimo-Grit  wheel;  2,  coarse  Dimo-Grit 
wheel;  3,  universal  tool  rest;  4,  chisel  and  plane  bit  guide;  5,  Dimo-Grit  razor 
hone;  6,  Dimo-Grit  scythe  stone;  7,  Dimo-Grit  saw  gummer;  8,  Dimo-Grit 
polishing  wheel;  9,  medium  Dimo-Grit  wheel;  10,  buffing  wheel;  11,  Dimo-Grit 
oilstone;  12,  Dimo-Grit  pocket  hone;  13,  sickle  grinding  attachment;  14,  disc 
grinding  attachment. 


Save  time  and  money  with 
this  wonderful  machine 

With  the  flexible  shaft  attachments  you 
can  sharpen  ensilage  and  threshing  machine 
knives  and  mower  guards,  flutes  on  corn 
huskers,  etc.,  without  removing  them  — 
horse  shoe  calks,  clip  horses,  shear  sheep, 
etc. 

The  tool  rests  and  attachments  automat-  1 
ically  give  proper  bevel  to  tools,  enable  a 
14-year  old  boy  to  do  difficult  grinding,  such 
as  grinding  discs,  gumming  saws,  sharpen- 
ing twist  drills  and  other  all  edged  tools. 

Milk  tester  alone  pays  for 
grinder  many  times  over 

Over  one-third  of  the  cows  of  America  do 
not  produce  enough  butter  fat  to  pay  for 
their  “keep,”  as  any  agricultural  college  or 
station  will  tell  you.  The  Babcock  milk 
tester  attachment  will  show  you  which 
cows  are  making  money  for  you,  and  which 
are  losing  money.  This  alone  pays  for 
complete  outfit.  Price  only  $2.75. 
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What  others  say 
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Send  the  coupon  for  full  particulars  about  our 
30  days’  free  trial  offer — then  decide  if  you  would 

like  to  have  us  send  this  wonderful  labor-saving  tool  for  30  days’  free  trial, 
absolutely  without  the  slightest  risk  or  obligation  on  your  part.  With 
the  free  trial  offer  we  will  send  the  40-page  book.  Please  remember 
that  the  coupon  places  you  under  no  obligation  whatever — it  is  just 
a request  for  information.  Send  for  our  free  trial  offer  today  and 

get  a quick  answer.  _ ,, 

, , f My  name  is 

Luther  Grinder  Mfg.  Co. 

164  Stroh  Building  Milwaukee,  Wis.  f Mv  address  is 


Here  are  just  a few  of  the  thousands  of 
testimonials  we  have  received.  Our  Free 
Book  gives  hundreds  more — all  enthusias- 
tically praising  the  Luther  Grinder. 

Agricultural  College  Recommends  It 

I find  the  Luther  Grinder  an  ideal  machine 
or  general  farm  use,  and  I believe  it  will  be 
money  well  spent  for  any  farmer  to  have 
such  a grinder  to  keep  his  tools  in  shape  on 
the  farm.  It  is  as  far  in  advance  of  the  old 
fashioned  grindstone,  which  required  the 
Bmall  boy  to  turn  the  crank,  as  the  electric 
lightisin  advance  of  the  tallow  candle.  The 
machine  is  well  put  up,  and  I am  happy  to 
say  is  sold  at  moderate  cost. 

HENRY  G.  KNIGHT. 

Director  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Wy- 
oming, Laramie,  Wyo. 

Government  Officer  Approves 
No  doubt  you  wonder  how  I like  the 
grinder;  will  say  that  I am  very  well  satisfied 
with  it  and  wouldn't  be  without  it  for  twice 
the  price.  Everyone  that  sees  it  says  it  is 
Bure  all  right. 

C.  H.  SUTHERLAND, 

Flint,  S.  D. 

Dept,  of  Interior,  U.  S.  Indian  Service. 

Could  More  Be  Said? 

As  yesterday  was  a stormy  day,  I thought  it  a good  time  to  thoroughly  test 
my  grinder.  I have  a heavy  hand  ax  that  had  cut  so  many  nails,  and  had  become 
so  badly  “nicked”  and  “gapped”  that  last  summer  I decided  it  would  be  econ- 
omy to  buy  a new  one  rather  than  take  time  to  grind  it.  I bought  a new 
ax,  but  the  thought  struck  me  that  the  old  nicked  hand  ax  would  be  a good 
test  for  the  Luther  Grinder,  so  I put  on  the  coarse  wheel  and  went  after  it  and 
it  took  me  justsixteen  minutes  to  grind  every  “gap"  out  and  put  the  old  ax  in 
better  condition  than  it  was  when  it  came  from  the  factory.  Any  carpenter 
knows  whatft  means  to  grind  “gaps”  out  of  an  ax  on  a grindstone.  It  would 
have  taken  me  half  a day  to  have  done  the  job  on  a grindstone. 

The  machine  is  all  you  claim  for  it  and  more  too. 

Any  one  who  will  give  it  plenty  of  speed  and  vei 
right  pressure  willobtain  results  he  can’t  get  on  any  — — 

other  grinder.  It  runs  so  free  and  light  that  it  is  f LOUDOD 
not  tiresome  to  grind  with  it.  vvu“ 

Oswego,  Kans.  J.  L.  BALLARD,  f 

Luther  Grinder 
Mfg.  Co. ,164  Stroh  Bldg. 

Milwaukee.  Wisconsin. 

Please  send,  without  cost 
or  obligation,  your  30  days’ 
Free  Trial  Offer  and  large 
book  free. 
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